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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The principal points in which the UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY differs from other dictionaries are fully die 
sussed in the Preface, but it may be well to draw attention to the following : 

(1) Compound Words are inserted under the first element of the compound, and not in the place they woule 
occupy in strictly alphabetical order, if the second element were taken into account. Thus ANT-BEAR is inserted after 
ANT, and not after ANTATROPHIC. ' 

(2) The Pronunciation is indicated by diacritical marks, a key to which will be found at the foot of the severa 
pages, but the division into syllables has been based solely on pronunciation, and with no reference to the etymology 
ofthe word. In syllables wherein two or more vowels come together, not forming diphthongs, only that one of them 
which gives its sound to the syllable bears a diacritical mark, the others being treated as mute. Thus, in bréad, sea, 
Jieat, the a is mute, the syllables being pronounced as if spelt bréd, sé, lot. Words of more than one syllable bear « 
mark upon the accented syllable, as dl’-t%r. 

(3) The Etymology will be found enclosed within brackets immediately following each word. To understan¢! 


the plan adopted, let it be noted (1) that retrogression is made from modern languages to ancient; and (2) that whem 
after a word there appears such a derivation as this—“InFr....Sp.... Port. ... Ital... . from Lat... ..” 


” 


the meaning is, not that it passed through Italian, Portuguese, Spanish and French before reaching English, but tha: 


there are or have been analogous words in French, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, all derived, like the English, from, 
a Latin original. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


The following List, which contains the principal abbreviations employed in the UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY. 
is inserted here for the convenience of persons using the work for the first time. A full list, containing also the chie 
. abbreviations in general use, will be given at the end of the final volume. 


A.N. Anglo-Norman. Norm. Norman. archeol. archeology. geog. geography, perf. perfect, 
Arab. Arabic. Norw. Norwegian, Norse. | arith. arithmetic. geol. geology. pers. person, personal 
Aram, Aramaic. 0. Old. astrol. astrology. geom. geometry. persp. perspective. 
Arm. Armorican. O.H Ger. Old High astron, astronomy. gram. grammar. phar. pharmacy. 
A.S. Anglo Saxon. German. auxil, auxiliary. her. heraldry. phil. philosophy, 
. Assyrian. 0.8. Old Saxon. Bib. Bible, or Biblical. hist. history, philol. philology. 

Boeh. Bohemian, or Pers, Persian. biol. biology. hor. horology. phot. photography, 

Czech. Phenic. Pheenician, bot. botany. hortic. horticulture. phren. phrenology. 
Bret. Bas-Breton, or Pol. Polish. carp. carpentry. hydraul. hydraulics, “*| phys. physiology, 


Celtic of Brittany. Port. Portuguese. 


Cent. Centigrade. hydros, hydrostatics. pl., plur. plural. 
Celt. Celtic. Prov. Provencal. 


ef. compare. i.€. id est=that is. poet. poetry, or poetical 
ti 


Chal Chaldee. Provine. Provincial. U.G.8. Centimetre-gramme- | ichthy. ichthyology. polit. econ. political 
Dan. Danish. Rabb. Rabbinical. second. Ibid, ibidem=the same, economy. 

Dut. Dutch. Russ. Russian. chem. arent imp. impersonal. poss. ' possessive. 

E. Eastern, or East. Sam. ; Ch. hist. Church history. | imper. imperative. pref. prefix. 

EH. Aram. East Aramean, | Sanac. Sanscrit. chron, chronology. indic. indicative. pres. present. 

‘generally called Chaldee. Serv. Servian. class, classical. infin. infinitive, pret. preterite. 

Eng. English, or England. Slay. Slavonian. cogn. cognate. intens. intensitive, prim, primary. 

Eth. Ethiopic. Sp. Spanish. comm. commerce, lang. language. priv. privative, 

Flem. Flemish. Sw. Swedish. comp. comparative, Linn. Linnzeus. prob. probable, provable 
Fr. French. Syr. Syriac. compos. composition. lit. literal, literally. pron. pronounc 

Fries, Friesland. Teut. Teutonic. conchol, conchology. mach. machinery. pros, prosody. 

Fris. Frisian. Turk. Turkish. contr. contracted, or con-| m.ormasc. masculine, psychol. psychology. 
Gael Gaelic. Walach. Walachian. traction. math. mathematics, pyrotech. pyrotechnics, 
Ger. German Wel. Welsh. erystallog. crystallogra- mech. mechanics. q.v. quod vide=which suc 
Goth. Gothic a., or adj. adjective by. med. medicine, medical | rhet. rhetoric. 

Gr. Greek do. adverb. ij det. definition. met. metaphorically. Scrip. Scripture, 

Gris. Language of the art. article. der. derived, derivation. metal. metallurgy. sculp. sculpture. 


Heb. Hebrew. 
Hind Hindustani. 
Icel. Icelandic. 


Lat. Latin. 

Lett. Lettish, Lettonian. 

L. Ger. Low German, or 
Platt Deutsch. 

Lith. ee 

Mag. Magyar. 

Medicv. Lat. Medieval 
Latin. 4 

M. H. Ger. Middle High 


German. 

Mid. Lat. Latin of the 
ees Ages. 
we 

Nn Ger. New High 
German. 


conj. conjunction. 
interj. interjection. 
pa. par. past participle. 
particip. _—e 
€p. preposition. 
etee. comes participle. 
pro. pronoun. 
8., 8UdSt., Or substan. sub- 
stantive or noun. 
v. i. verb intransitive. 
v. t. verb transitive. 


ablat. ablative. 

accus, accusative. 

agric. agriculture. 

alg. algebra. 

anat. anatomy. 

antig. antiquities. 

aor. aorist. 

approx. approximate, -ly. 
. architecture. 


_ arch 


dimin. diminutive. 
dram. drama, dramatically. 


dynam. dynamics. 
x East. 


eccles, ecclesiastical. 
econ, economy. 

e.g. exempli gratia=tor 
example. 

elect. electricity. 

entom, entomology. 
etym. etymology. 

ex. example. 

f., orfem. feminine. 
fig. figurative, figuratively. 
fort. fortification. 

fr. from. 

freq. frequentative 

fut. future. 

gen. general, generally. 
gend, gender. 

genit. genitive. 


metaph, metaphysics. 
meteorol. meteorology. 
meton. metonymy. 
mil., milit. military. 
min., miner. mineralogy. 
mod. modern. 

myth. mythology. 

N. North. 

n. or neut. neut. 

nat. phil, natural philo- 
sophy. 

naut. nautical. 
nomin. nominative. 
numis. numismatology. 
obj. objective. 

obs. obsolete 

ord. ordinary. 

ornith. ornithology. 
paleont. paleontology. 
pass, passive. 

path, pathology, 


sing. singular. 

8. South. A sty 
sp. gr. specirtic gravity. 
spec, special, specially, 
suff. suffix. 

sup. supine. 

surg. surgery. 

tech. technical. 

theol. theology. 

trig. trigonometry. 
typog. typography. 
var. variety. 

viz. namely, 

WwW. West. 

zool. zoology, 

* Rare, or obsolete. 

+ Unusual, or special coir 
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t¥ (2), 8. (Eng. infusidle 
-) The quality or state of being in- 
3} Capability of being fused or dissolved. 


* in-fus’-i-ble (1), a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng, 
Susible (q.v.).] , 
Chem., Min., &c. : That cannot be fused or 
dissolved ; not admitting of fusion ; not fusible. 


“ Vitrification is the last work of da f 
of the salt and wherein the fusi’ le salt eer 
the earth and infusi into one continuum.”"— 
Browne; Vulgar Brrours, bk, ii., ch. i. 


in-fas-i-ble (2), a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
fusible (q.v.).] Capable of being infused. 


* in-fug’-I-ble-néss, s. (Eng. infusidle, and 
suff. -ness.] The same as [nFusrsi.iry (q.v.). 


in-fr-sion, s. [Lat. infusio, from infusus, 
oe par. of infundo ; Fr. & Sp. infusion ; Ital. 
nfusione.) 

1, The act of infusing or pouring in or upon, 
as a liquid. 

“Of whych thynges this infusion of water is one.” 

—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 491. 

* 2. The act or process of dipping in or into 
water ; immersion. 

“ Baptism by infusion began to be introduced in cold 

climates."—Jortin: Eccles. Hist. 

3. The act or process of steeping any sub- 
stance, as a plant in a liquid for the purpose 
ef extracting medicinal or other valuable 
virtues, essence, or qualities. 

4, The liquor obtained by steeping any sub- 

ce, as a plant in a liquid ; a decoction. 

5. The act of infusing, instilling, or implant- 
ing in the mind ; instillation, inculcation. 

“In the working of such eos of the soule, and 

infusion of grace."—Sir T. More : Workes, p. 336. 
6. That which is infused, instilled, or im- 
planted ; an mspiration. 
* No sooner grows 
The soft infusion prevalent and wide.” 
Thomson : Spring, 588. 
* 7, A mixture, a share, a blending. 
“ Of elegy there was the due infusion.” 
Byron: Vision of Judgment, ix. 
*in-fai-sion-ism, * in-fu'-sian-ism (s as 
zh), s. [The first form from Eng. infusion ; 
-ism; the second from Low Lat. infusianis- 
mus = the teaching described in def.] 

Metaph. : The doctrine that the human soul 
is an emanation from, or an influx of, the 
Divine Substance. It is akin to the teaching 
of Pythagoras and of the Stoics. Its de- 
fenders in Christian times have relied on 
Gen. ii. 7. Infusionism is opposed to Tradu- 
cianism (.¥) and to Creationism, the doctrine 
accepted by the Eastern and Western Church. 


*{n-fil-sive, a. (Eng. infus(e) ; -ive.] Having 
the power of infusion or inspiration ; inspiring. 
of Spring on man.” 

Sing the infusive force ip! ty" adi 
in-fu-sér-i-a, s. pl. [Not the pl. of Lat. infu- 
sorium=a pitcher, but Mod. Lat., from infusus, 
pa. par. of infundo = to pour in, to infuse.] 

1. Zool. : The name first given by Otto Frede- 
rick Miiller to the mostly microscopic anima- 
cula developed 
in organic in- 
fusions. A 
drop of water 
from a weedy 
or other pool or 
ditch, viewed 
by the micro- 
scope,contains 
them in count- 
less numbers. 
Ehrenberg 
deemed them 
animals of 
com paratively 
high organiza- 
tion. Many of 
his infusoria ; 
have been removed to the vegetable kingdom, 
and the others shown to have a simpler struc- 
ture than he believed. Pritchard divided them 
into Bacillaria, which were clearly vegetable, 
Phytozoa, on the borderland between animals 
ey plants, and Protozoa, Rotatoria, or Roti- 
fera, and Tardigrada, clearly animal. They are 
placed by many as a class of Protozoa. Some 
years ago Prof. Huxley elevated them into 
one of the eight primary gronps, into which 
he divided the Animal Kngdom. They have 
neither vessels nor nerves, but possess in- 
ternal spherical cavities. They move by 
means of cilia or variable processes formed 
of the substance of the body, true feet being 


sm af ohana 


INFUSORIA IN THE FIELD 
OF THE MICROSCOPE. 


boil, bd}; pdrt, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; 


infusibility—ingenious 


absent. The sarcode is differentiated into an 
ectosare and an endosurc ; they have also a 
nucleus and a contractile vesicle, They occur 
everywhere, in sa}, as well as in fresh water, 
One, Noctiluca, is believed to take a great 
share in producing the phosphorescence of the 
ocean. The Infusoria proper (= Pritchard's 
Protozoa) are divided into three orders—Suc- 
toria, Ciliata, and Flagellata, 
2, Paleont.: Ehrenberg believes that the 
rotective carapaces of some infusoria have 
n found in chalk flints, The “ infusoria” 
found in the mineral called Tripoli, and in bog- 
iron ore, are mostly vegetable Diatoms, and do 
not belong to the class as now restricted, 
(GAILLONELLA.] 


in-fu-sor-i-al, a. [Mod. Lat. infusorialis, 
from infusoria (q.v.).] 
Zool, : Of or belonging to the Infusoria (q.v.). 


infusorial earth, infusorial 
silica, s. A fine white earth, composed 
largely of the microscopic silicious shells of 
diatoms, considerable deposits of which are 
found in this country. It is used as a metal- 
polish and as an absorbent in making explo- 
sives. Also called fossil flour, rotten-stone, and 
electro-silicon, 

in-fu-sor’-i-an, s. 

Eng. suff. -an.] 

Zool. : A member of the Infusoria, (Dun- 
can: Nat. Hist., iv. 356.) 


in-fus'’-or-y, a. & s. (Mod. Lat. infusor(ia) 
(q.v.); Eng. suff. -y.] 
A. As adj. : Of or belonging to the Infusoria. 
+ B, As subst. : One of the Infusoria. (Van 
der Hoeven : Handbk. of Zool, (ed. Clark), i. 41.) 
infusory-animalcules, s. pl. 
Zool.: The class or sub-kingdom Infusoria 
(q.v.). 
*ing, s. [A.S.] A meadow, a pasture. [-INa, 
suff. 3.) 


[Mod. Lat. infusori(a) ; 


-ing, suf. [See def.] A suffix of various mean- 
ings and significations. 

1, An A.S. patronymic suffix, still very 
commonly found in proper names : as, Birling 
= son of Birl. 

2. Representing the A.S. wng, the termina- 
tion of the verbal noun: as, showing = A.S. 
sceawung. 

3. The A.S. ing = a meadow, a common 
element in English place-names ;: as, Deeping, 
Wapping. 

4, The termination of the present participle 
of verbs ; representing the older -ande, -ende, 
-inde: as, coming = A.S. eumende. 

5. A diminutive suffix = ling: as, farthing 
= A.S, feorthling, feorthwng. 


in’-ga, s. [Native name. (Larousse.)] 

Bot.: A genus of Acaciew. About 150 spe- 
cies are known, from Brazil, Guiana, «ec. 
They are generally large shrubs or trees, with 
pinnate leaves and white or yellow flowers, 
and broadly-linear compressed and one-celled 
legumes containing pulp. The pulp of the 
legumes of Inga serephella &e., is sweet and 
mucilaginous ; that of J. vera and I. feculifera 
is purgative. 


*in-gage’, v.t. [ENGaGe.] 


*in-gal’-ley, * in-gal’-ly, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), 
and Eng. galley.) To confine at the galleys. 

in’-gan, s. [(Osion.] 

* in-gain-nfai’-tion, s. [Ital. ingannare = to 
cheat.] Cheat, fraud, deception, imposture, 
delusion. 

“From the root of deceit in themselves, or Inability 


to resist such trivial ingannations from others,”— 
Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. i., eh, iil. 


in’-gate, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. gate (q.¥.).] 
*4. Ord. Lang.: Entrance, a passage in. 


“ Therein resembling Janus auncient, 


harge the ingate of the yeare.” 
dich ee: Bpenter 2 F.Q., IV. x. 12 


2, Found. : The aperture in a mould at which 
the metal enters. It then passes by runners 
to the spaces made vacant by the withdrawal 
of the pattern. The ingate is technically called 
the tedge, gate, geat, or git. The latter two 
are corruptions of gate. 


'_g&th-ér-ing, s. [Pref. -in (1), and Eng. 
Son (q.v.). ” "The act of gathering or col- 
ecting ; specif., the act of getting in the harvest, 
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* in-g61’-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2 
le (q-v.).] ' Ineapable 5 pete 


*in-g6m’-i-nate, a. [Lat. ingeminatus 
par. of ingemino = to double : in- (intense) 
and oe 4 = to double; geminus = twin, 
double.) Redoubled, repeated, reiterated : as, 
an ingeminate expression. (Jer. Taylor.) 


* in-gém’-i-nate, vt. (INcemrnare, a 

redouble, to repeat, to reiterate. ee 
“Now he often did # ‘in 

tions.”—Bp. Taylor; Grek onvicn ne it Fie 
* in-g6m-i-na/-tion, s. (Lat. ingeminatus, 
ae eer of ingemino = to double.] The act of 
oubling or redoubling ; repetition, reiteration. 
“The apostle, by such an instance and ingemina- 


tion, would press so thi — 0 
pecan ow Wi n & meaning.” —Hopkinsy Sere 


*in-gén’-dér, v.t. (ENaenper.] 


*In’-S6n-Gr, s. [Eng. engin(e); -er.] An en- 
gineer, a contriver. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 4.) 


* in-g6n-ér-a-bil’-i-t¥ (1), s. (Eng. inge- 
nerable (1); -ity.) The quality or state of ding 
ingenerable ; incapability of being generated. 

“The f r i ”, 
Oudeeorth« Tatallscnt oe felt cat iaceaaniaiedam 

* in-g6n-ér-a-bil-i-ty (2), 8. [Eng. inge- 
nerable (2); ~ity.) Capability of being gene 
rated or engendered. 


* in-gén’-6r-a-ble a, a, [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. generable (q.v.). Incapable of being 
generated or engendered. 

“Nei ; j » 
ee re Bs Paar ag nor incorruptible substances. 

*in-gén’-€r-a-ble (2), a. (Lat. ingenero= 
to generate, to engender.) Capable of being 
ingenerated or produced within, 


*in-gén’-€r-a-bly, adv. [Eng. ingenerab(le) 
(1); -ly.] Soas not to be generable. 
ee with —v whore several ee and qualities 
ingener: ibly.”. < 
ineDecticl igen, 34 2 ee ee 
*in-gén’-€r-ate, v.t. [INcENERATE (1), a.) 
To generate or produce within ; to engender. 
“Whereby this opinion and persuasion hath been in- 
generatedin mankind.”—Hale : Orig. of Mankind, p. 255. 
*in-gén’-6r-ate (1), a. (Lat. ingenerat 
pa. par. of inugenero: im-=in, within, 
genero = to generate.] 
1. Inborn, innate, inbred. 
2. Born, engendered, generated. 
“Ep a tted fi 11 loathl: 
That is éngensrate in Aeably aime. 
. Spenser; F. Q., TII., vi & 
*{n-gén’-ér-ate (2), a. [Pref. in-(2), and Eng. 
generate (q.v.).] Not generated ; unbegotten, 
*in-gén’-€r-at-éd, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. generated (q.v.).] [INGENERATE (2).] 
*in-gé'-ni-ate, v.t. & i. (Lat. ingenium= 
genius, ] 
A. Trans. : To contrive, to invent. 
“ And I must all I can ingeniate.” 
Daniel: A Funeral Poem, 
B. Intrans, : To contrive, to plan. (Duntel s 
The Complaint of Rosamond.) 


*in-gé-ni-ds'-i-ty, s. [Lat. ingenios(us) = in- 
genious ; -ity.) Ingenuity, skill, cleverness, 
cunning. 


in-g@'-ni-olis, a. [Fr. ingéniewx, from Lat. 
ingeniosus = clever, from ingeniwm = genius, 
cleverness.] 

*1, Formerly combining, with the meaning 
which we now attach to it, che signification 
also which we attribute to ingenuous; in 
other words, it was applied indifferently to in- 
tellectual and moral qualities, instead of being 
limited to the former as it is now, 

“He is neither wise nor faithful, but a flatterer 
that denies bis spirit ingenious freedom."—H ucket. 
Life of Abp. Williams, pt. 1, p. 160. 

2. Possessed of genius, natural capacity, 
or talent ; skilful, or ready to invent or con- 
trive; inventive, clever. 

3. Pertaining to, or characterized by inge- 
nuity or genius; clever; curious in design or 
contrivance, 


“A succession of ingenious and spirited pamphlet.“ 
—Macaulay : Hist. kng., ch, xvi. 


*4, Dwelling in the mind; heartfelt, com 


scious. 
“That cursed head, 
Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 
Deprived thee of.” Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 
* 5, Intellectual, mental. 


“ A course of learning and ingenious studies.” 
+ 2 Bhakespe: Taming of the Shrew, L & 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 


-tion, -gion = zhiim, -cious, -tious, -sious = shits. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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in-gé-ni-olis-ly, adv. (Eng. ingenious : -ly.} 
In an ingenious manner; with ingenuity or 
skill; cleverly. 


“Their implements for fishing and hunting, which 
are both ingeniously contrived and well made.”—Oook : 
Third Voyage, bk. iv., ch. iii. 


* {n-se'-ni-olis-néss, s. [Hng. ingenious ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being ingenious ; 
ingenuity. 

“He shewed as little ingenuity as ingeniousnesse.”— 
Fuller: General Worthies of England, ch. xxv. 


* {n-s6n/-ite, *in-Sén/-it, a. [Lat. ingeni- 
tus, pa. par. of ingigno: in- = in, and gigno= 
to engender.] Innate, inborn, inbred ; native, 
natural. 


“There is not only in the mind of man an ingenit 
sense of twrpe and honestwm.”—South : Sermons, vol. 


ix., ser. 5. 

ingenue (pron. ang’-nti), s. [Fr.] An in- 
genuous, artless, naive girl or young woman ; 
one who displays candour or simplicity in 
circumstances where it is not expected. Used 
often of female parts in plays; also an actress 
who plays such parts. 


In-ge-nw-it-y, s. (Fr. ingénwité, from Lat. 
ingenwitatem, ace. of ingenwitas, from ingenwus 
= free-born, car.did ; Sp. ingenuidad.] 

*1, Ingenuousness, openness, fairness, can- 
dour. 

“Christian simplicity teaches openness and inge- 
nuity in contracts and matters of buying and selling.” 
—Jer. Taylor : Sermons, ser. 24, pt. il. 

2. The quality or state,of being ingenious ; 
the power of ready invention; cleverness, 
skill, cunning; readiness in resources, inven- 
tiveness, ingeniousness. 

‘To monarchs dignity ; to judges sense: 
To artists ingenuity and skill,” 
Cowper: Task, iv. 797. 


8. Skill or cleverness of invention; curious- 


ness of design or contrivance: as, the inge- 
nuity of a machine or instrument. 
*4. Cleverness, wit, genius, acuteness, 


capacity. 

{| Ingennity and wit both imply acuteness 
of understanding, and. differ mostly in the 
mode of displaying themselves. Ingenuity 
comprehends, invention ; wit comprehends 
knowledge. One is ingenious in matters 
either of art or science ; one is witty only in 
matters of sentiment. (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


iIn-gén’-u-olis, a. (Lat. ingenuus = free- 
born, candid; Sp. ingenuo.] 

1. Of honourable or noble extraction; nobly 
born, free-born. 

2. Open, candid, frank, fair; free’ from dis- 
simulation, reserve, or disguise ; sincere. 

“He would stroke 
The, head of modest and ingenwous worth,” 
Cowper + Task, ii. 711, 

* 3, Ingenious, clever. 

“More industrious, more ingenuous at home ; more 

tent, more honourable abroad.”—Milton: On a Free 

‘lommonwealth, 

GY Genius is altogether a natural endow- 
ment that is born with us independent of ex- 
ternal circumstances: the ingenious man 
therefore displays his powers as occasion may 
offer. We love the ingenwous character, on 
account of the qualities of his heart; we ad- 
mire the ingenious man on account of the en- 
dowments of his mind. One is ingenuous as 
&man; one is ingenious as an author: a man 
confesses an action ingenuously ; he defends it 
ingeniously. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

{] For the difference between ingenuous and 
Srank, see FRANK. 


in-gEn’-u-olis-ly, adv. (Eng. ingenuous; 
-ly.) In an ingenuous, manner ; openly, can- 
didly, fairly, frankly. 
“Others morse ingenuously declared th: 
not fight in such a quarrel” thics at ene 


not agh '—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
in-gén’-u-olis-négs, s, 
-ness.] 
* 1. Formerly synonymous with ingenuity, 
both of them applied indifferently to intel- 
lectual and moral qualities. 


; ti Ce kad cee ie ihe good handicraftsman} 
leaves his art better than he found it.” — ‘ 
State, bk. ii,, ch. xiib ne Aas, 
2. The quality or state of being ingenuous ; 
Openness, candour, frankness, 
“THe] relates with amusing ingenwousness his 
mistakes,”"—Macaulay: Hist. rat ch. xix, ee 


*in’-gén-y, *in-gen-ie, s. [Lat. ingenium.] 
Ingenuity, genius, wit, cleverness. 


“Some things haye been discovered not only by the 
fngeny and industry of mankind.”"—Zale - vont. of 
Mankind, p. 154. . 


[Eng. ingenuous ; 


ingeniously—ingrain 


* {n-gér’-mi-_nate, v.t. 
and Eng. germinate (q.v.). 
minate or sprout. 


*in-gést’, vt. (Lat. ingestus, pa. par. of in- 
gero: in-=in, into, and gero = to carry.] To 
throw into ; to place in, as in the stomach. 


“ Nor will we affirm that iron, ingested, receiveth in 
the belly of the osteridge no alteration.”—Browne - 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xxii. 


in-gés’-ta, s. pl. [Ivcust.] 
Physiol. ; Food. 


*in-gést-ion (ion as yin), s. (Lat. in- 
gestio, from ingestus, pa. par. of ingero.) The 
act of throwing or placing in, as food in the 
stomach, 


Ing’-ham-ites, s. pl. [See def.] 

Eceles.: A small religious sect founded by 
Benjamin Ingham, one of the early Metho- 
dists. Separating from his original connec- 
tion, he joined the United Brethren, but soon 
after founded a sect, the doctrines of which 
were a modification of those of the Glassites 
and the Sandemanians, 


*jn-gine’, s. [Lat. ingeniwm.] Genius, inge- 
nuity, talent. 


“Tf thy master... be angry with thee, I shall 
suspect his ingine while I know him for it.”—Ben 
Jonson: Every Man in his Humour, v. 14 


* In’-sin-olis, a. [Encinous.] 
* In-girt, v.t. 
*jn-girt’, a. [Incrrt, v.] Surrounded, in- 


closed, environed. 


“ And caused the lovely nymph to fall forlorn 
In Dia, with circumfluous seas ingirt.” 
Fenton : Homer Imitated. 


(Gael. aingeal, eingeal ; Corn. 


Pref. in- (intens.), 
To cause to ger: 


[EncIRT.] 


in’-gle (1), s. 
engil = fire. ] 
*1. A fire, a blaze. 

2. A fireplace. 


ingle-nook, s. 
side. 

“By the ingle-mook .. . men still talked of elves 
‘and goblins.”"—J. 8, Brewer: English Studies, p. 215. 
" Ample side, ingle-cheek, s. The fire- 
side, 


“‘ Everybody tells it, as we were doing, theirain way; 
by the ingle-side.”—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. xii. 


* In’-gle (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1. A male favourite or paramour. 
2. A sweetheart, a inistress, an engle. 
“Coming, as we do, from his quondam patrons, his 
dear ingles now.”—Massinger - City Madam, iv. 1. 
*in'-gle, v.t. [Incite (2), s.] To coax, to 
wheedle. 
“ Kist and ingled on thy father’s knee.” 
Donne: Elegy iv.; The Perfume. 
*in-glo-bate, o. [Lat. im-= in, into, and 
globatus=formed into a ball or sphere ; globus 
=a ball, a sphere.] In the form of a globe 
or sphere; applied to nebulous matter col- 
lected into a sphere by gravitation. 


The corner by the fire- 


*in-globe’,, v.t. [{Lat. in- in, into, and globus 
=a ball, asphere ; Fr. englober.}) To make a 
globe of ; to form into a ball or sphere. 


‘To inglobe or incube herself among the presbyters.” 
—WMilton.: Reason of Church Government, bk. i,, ch. vi. 


in-glor’-i-_ots, a. [Fr. ingloriewx, from Lat. 
ingloriosus, from, inglorius = inglorious : in = 
not, and gloria=glory ; Sp. & Ital. inglorioso.} 
1. Not glorious ; -ebscure; unknown}; not 
attended or followed’ by glory, honour, fame, 
or celebrity. 
“Some mute énglorious Milton here may rest.” 
Gray: Elegy. 
2. Disgraceful, shameful, ignominions. 


5 “That strife 
Was not inglorious, though the event was dire.” 


e: Kaen Milton: P. L., i. 624, 
in-glor’-i-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. inglorious ; 
-ly.) In an inglorious manner; dishonour- 
ably; disgracefully; ignominiously; ob- 
securely, 
““Twere better in soft pleasure and repose 
Ingloriously our peaceful eyes to close.” 
" are ss Denham: Of Old Age, iv. 
in-glor’-i_otis-néss, s. [Eng. inglorious ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being in- 
glorious. 


“Opprest by the éingloriousness of the object.”— 
Mountague : Devoute Essayes, pt. ii, tr. i, § 2. 


*in-gliit’, v.t. [Pref. in- (intens.), and Eng. 
glut (a.v.). | To glut, to stuff, to cram. 


“Being ones, inglutted with itie.” — ’ 
pane pt ¢ vanitie Ascham : 


in-glti-vi-al, a. [Inatuvins.]| Of or per« 
taining to the ingluvies. 


in-gli’-vi-és, s. [Lat.] 
Ornith. : A crop or partial dilatation of the 
cesophagus. (Owen.) 
in’-go-img, a. & s. |Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
going (q.v.). | "i : 
A. As adj. : Going in, entering, as into an 
office, possession, &c. : as, an ingoing tenant. 
B, As subst.: The act of going in or enter- 
ing; entrance. 


in-gore’, v.t. [Encore.] 
*In-gorge’, v.t. & i. [ENGORGE.]} 


in’-got, s. [A.S. in-=in, and goten = poured, 
pa. par. of gedtan = to pour, tofuse metals ; Fr. 
lingot, from ingot, the article being incor- 
porated with the substantive; Ger. eimguss, 
- from geissen = to pour, to fuse.] 
1. A cast mass of steel from the crucible ; 
a cast mass of gold or silver, more or less 
pure, for assaying ; a cast block of gold, silver, 
or a properly proportioned alloy of either, for 
coinage, or for working into other forms, as 
watch-cases, &e. The crude ingot of gold or 
silver, after becoming assayed and brought to 
the standard fineness, is cast into bars ready 
for rolling, if for coin. Iron is cast into pigs, 
steel into ingots; copper at one stage into 
bricks, at another into pigs; tin is run into 
blocks ; silver from the subliming furnace is 
in porous blocks, called bricks. 


* Some gleam like silver, some outshine 
Wrought ingots from Besoara's mine.” 
Sir W. Jones: Hindu Wife. 


*9, A mould in which metal is cast. 


“* For I wote wel ingot have ye non.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 16,677 


A flask in which metal 
is cast into blocks, The ingot mould for cast 
steel is made of cast-iron. It is in two parts, 
separating longitudinally, and united for use 
by collar-clamps and wedges. The interior of 
the mould is smoked by the fumes of burning 
pitch, so. as to give it a carbonaceous coabings 

© prevent the adherence of the cast-stee 
thereto. The ingot is turned out while red 
hot, and is rolled into the shape required. 


*in’-gowe, s. [INcor.] 

*In-grace’, v.t. [Pref. in-(2),and Eng grace 
(G. v.).]~ To introduce or receive into grave on 
avour ; to ingratiate. 


“ Ingraced into so high a favour there.” 
G. Fletcher : Christ's Triumph Over Death. 


*in-gra‘-cious, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
gracious (q.v.).] Not gracious ; ungracious, 
“Tarquinius the Proud and his ingraci ife."— 
P. Monands Livius, p. 41. 5 (5a SAE 
*in-graff’, v.t. [INGRAFT.] 


in-graft’, v.t. Another spelling of Exorarr 
(q.v.). [GRAFTING.] 

in-graft'-ér, *in-graff’-ér, s. [Eng. im 
graft; -er.] One who ingrafts or grafts. 

“Be is the ingrafer and implanter of all the 
branch vine,” — in: 
pee Bes) aes ores (lates .) Goodwin: Tryali of @ 

*in-graft’-mént, s. [Eng. ingroft ; -ment.] 

1. The act of ingrafting or grafting. 

2. That which is ingrafted. 


in-grailed’, a. [ENGRAILED.] 


in-grain’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. grain 
(a.v.).] ” : Ph 
I. Literally : 
1, To dye with grain or kermes, 


2. To dye in the grain or raw material befors 
it is manufactured. 


Il, Figuratively: 
1. To work into the natural texture; to im 
bue thoroughly ; toimpregnate; to saturate. 
“ Our fields ingrained with blood, our rivers dy’d.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, bk. iii, 
2. To work into the mental constitution, so 
as to form an essential element; to inwork. 


in-grain’, o. &s. [Eng. in-, and grain] 
A. As adjective: 
I. Literally: 
1. Dyed with grain or kermes, 
2. Dyed in the grain, or before manufacture. 
II, Fig. : Thoroughly imbued. or worked in. 


B. As subst. : A yarn or fabric dyed with 
fast colours before manufacture, : 


ingot-mould, s. 


Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, facher; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mute, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, @=6; ecy='a qu=kw. 


ingrain - carpet, s. A carpet manu- 
factured from wool or woollen dyed in the 
grain (before manufacture). ‘These carpets 
are extensively manufactured in Philadel a 
also at Kidderminster, England, and in Scot: 
jand., They are ordinarily known as two-ply or 
three-ply, according to the number of webs 
of which the fabric is composed. 


ecm loom: A loom in which two 
or more shuttles, one for the ground and the 
other for the figure, are employed. 


ddr tetiteh-6Bkc eh erate: +. 
fe a atte oe tS 


A. Trans. : To grapple, to seize hold of. 


“Neither'could free themsel ingrapled 
together."—Fuller : Worthies ppd Renin 


B. Jntrans. : To grapple, to wrestle, 


“ And with their armed - ingrappled dreadfully.” 
- ton. Poly-Olbion, a, 13, 
tis, s. [Signor Ingrassias an 
Italian physician.} “ 


Anat. : See etym. and compound. 
{| Wings of Ingrassias: 


. Anat, : The small wings (ale minores) of the 
henoid bone ; their ities nearly touch 
é great wings. 


* in'-grate, *in-grate’, a. & s. (Lat. ingra- 
tus, from in = not, and gratus = agreeable, 
grateful; Fr, ingrat ; Ital. & Sp. ingraio.] 

A. As adjective: 
1. Unpleasant to the senses ; disagreeable. 
Se eer eas cewres 
2. Ungrateful; not having feelings of grati- 
“Of man ingrate and maid deceived.” 
‘ Scott : Lord of the Isles, v, 2 
3. Thankless, unpleasant, disagreeable. 
re A ln and unthankful part."—North: 
B. As subst. : An ungrateful person. 
“ Ingrate, he had of me 
All be could have. Milton > P. L., Wi. 97. 
in-grate’- a, [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
grateful (q.v.). 
* 1. Unpleasant to the senses, 
“ May of purest spirits be found 


No ingrateful food.” Milton? P.L., ¥. 407. 
2. Ungrateful. 
“ Ingrateful savage, and inhuman creature!” 
= Shakesp.- Henry V., ti.2. 


*{n-grate’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. ingrateful ; 
-ly.) In-an ungratefal manner ; lly. 
ba dnoresety contemning all we have."—Sp. Hall : 


Heaven upon Earth, § 26. 

In-grate’-fal-néss, s. [Eng. ingrateful ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being ingrate- 
ful; ungratefulness. 


*in'-grate-ly, adv. (Eng. ingrate; -ly.] Un- 
gratefully, ats ~ 


&n-gra’-ti-ate (ti as shi), v.t. & i. (Lat. in- 
= in, into, and gratia = favour, grace; Sp. 
engraciar ; Ital. ingraziare.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To put or bring into favour; to com- 
mend, insinuate, or introdvee to the goodwill, 
confidence, or favour of another; used only 
reflexively, with the prep. with before the 
person whose favour is sought or gained. 

“4 ingratiated himself both with Phili 

aie A ddteon E Abeumeten, No. 337, ‘s 


*2. To commend ; to render easy or pleasant. 


“What difficulty would ot a loye of Christ] not 
ingratiate to us?"—Hammond ; Works, lv. 564. 


B. Intrans.: To gain favour; to become 
riendly or agreeable. 


2 took that ition as an artifice, to ingra- 
: Hate with the States beyond the rest of their allies." — 
Sir W. Temple: Memoirs from 1672 to 1679. 


{n-grat-i-tide, s. [Fr., from Lat. ingrati- 
tudo = unthankfulness, from ingratus = un- 
pleasant, unthankful; Sp. ingratitud; Ital. 
ingratitudine.] Waut of gratitude for kind- 
ness or favours received or done ; insensibility 
to favours or kindness} retribution of evil for 
good ; unthankfulness, : 

To henp-tngratii eet Samson Agonistes, 8. 

" ti’-i- s. [Lat. ingratu(s)= un- 

rateful; Eng. ie Ingratitude. (Davies : 
‘icrocosmos, p. 19.) 


*in-grave (1), v.t. 


Another spelling of En- 
GRAVE (1 & 2) (q.V.). : 
vt. (Lat. ingravidatus, 


: pa. par. of ingravido: in- (intens.), and gravido 


boil, bép; PSAt, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; 
_-¢ian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion= shun; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, 


ingrapple—inhabitance 


= to make heavy, to impregnate; gravidus = 
yey To impregnate, to make pregnant, 
“ be 
Tustful Thoughts’ —ulter’’ Holy State pases 
* in - griv-Y-da’-tion, s. [Inoravivate.] 
The act of ingravidating or impregnating ; the 
state of being ingravidated or made»pregnant. 


*Yn-great’, v.t. [Pref. in- (intens,), and Eng. 
grect (q.v.).] To make great, to magnify, to 
enlarge, to exalt. 


“Others, to ingreat themselves, might strain more 
than tho strong will bear."—A dbo + Spee 
Rushworth's Collection, i, 455, katie ech 


*in-gré-di-enge, * in-gré-di-en-cy, ». 
(Lat. ingrediens, pr. par. of ingredior.] 
1, Entrance; walking in, 


“The temple they oda with frankencense 
Thus praying sadly at hah Se onl 
‘icars; Virgil. (Nares.) 


2. The quality or state of being ingredient. 


“Tt should be upon the account of its ingredient 
and not of ita use.*—Boyle? Works, 1. 516. we 


Yn-gré’-di-ent, s.& a. [Fr., from Lat. in- 

— pr. par. of ingredior = to enter upon, 

begin : in- = in, into, and gradior = to walk, 
to &. The word is explained in the Glossary 
to Philemon Holland’s translation of Pliny’s 
Nat. Hist., A.D. 1601, as if then of recent in- 
troduction into English.) 

A, As substantive: 

1. That which enters into a compound as 
an element, or is a component part of any 
compound or mixture ; an element, 


“The love of Nature’s works 
Is an ingredient in the compound man,” 
Cowper: Task, iv. 732. 


*2. A person going iu or entering. (Adams: 
Works, i. 59.) eS oh 

*B. As adj.: Forming an ingredient or 
component part in a compound or mixture. 


Th ai as Hebrew tongue, pes og oe be 
ingredient into so many languages."—8rowne ; Miscel- 
lanies, tract viii. 


in’-gréss, s. (Lat. ingressus, from ingredior 
= to go or walk ete ingreso ; on in- 
gresso.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of entering or going in ; entrance, 
“ On pain of death, my lord, am I commanded 
To stopall ingress to the palace,” 
Coleridge: Zapolya, i. 
2. Power or liberty of entrance; means of 
entering. 
Il. Astron. : The entrance of the moon into 
the shadow of the earth in eclipses; the en- 
trance of the sun intoa sign, &c. 


*in ss’, v.i. (InoreEss, s.] To go in or 
enter. (Annandale.) 

*in-gréss-idn (ss as sh), s. [Lat. ingressio, 
from ingressus, pa. par. of ingredior ; Fr. ingres- 
sion.] “The act of entering ; entrance, ingress, 


**Mercury . .. may happily’ have a more powerful 
mainte gold than any other body whatever.”— 
by : Of Bodies, ch. xv. 


% ms ie s. (Lat, ; ablat. sing. of ingres- 
sus (q.V.). } 


Law: A writ, now obsolete, of entry into 
lands or tenements. 


* In-grés-siis, s. [(Lat.] (Ixoness.] 
Law: The relief which the heir at fall age 
id to the head lord for entering upon the 
ee, or lands fallen by the death or forfeiture 


of the tenant. 
*in-griéve’, v.t. 
Eng. grieve (q-v.)-] 
to aggravate. 
*{n-grodve’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
groove (q.v.).]| To groove in; to flx or join, 
as in a groove. 
*{n-gross’, v.t. [Enoross.] 
in’-grow-ing, s. [Pref. in-, and Eng. grow- 
ing.) The growing inward. 
{ Ingrowing of the nails: 
Pathol. ; A painful condition in which the 
side of the nail is pressed into the flesh of the 
eat toe at its margin, The chief cause is 
ill-fitting boots, Called also Onyxis (q.v.). 


a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
Not guilty; innocent, guilt- 


Pref. in- (intens.), and 
‘o make more grievous ; 


* 


-guil-ty, 
guilty (q.v.). 


less. 
a ilty of any indignity that he hath put 
wy = * Ty eat Bp. Hall; Contempl.; Haman 
‘anged. | 
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in’ -al (uas w), a. [Fr., from Lat, 
guinalis, from inguen (genit. Tnoalamains 
groin.) Pertaining or relating to the groin, 


“The plague seems to be a joular disease, 
ihc uskaeee sreptonE a bu gee. by, the ra tle 
ration 6 aX inal, 
other paride odrbeathnoe, ee Yaa 


*in-gilf’, * in- h’, v.t. 
and Eng. mine ‘ 

1, To swallow up, as in a gulf or whirlpool ; 

to overwhelm by PwATlOWINe., mares 


“Thence, in the porous eart! 
Long while ingutpned.” teagpee pein 
ason: English Garden, bk. iL 


2. To cast, as into a gulf. 


“It we ndjoin to the lords, whether ¢ 
noe re ingulf ourselves into assured ba a 


*Yn-giilf-mént, s, (Eng. ingulf; -ment. 
pi: - of inguifing ; iia tate oF being “4 
gulfed. 


*{n-gur’-gi-tate, vt. & 4. (Lat. ingurgi- 
tatus, pa. par. of ingurgito: in- = in, into, and 
gurges (genit. gurgitis)= the throat; Fr. in- 
gurgiter ; Sp. ingurgitar ; Ital. ingurgitare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To swallow down greedily; to devour 
greedily. 

2. To plunge into ; to ingulf. 


“Let him ingurgitate himself never so deep.”"— 
Potherby : fe oy 206, Le 


B. Intrans. : To eat greedily ; to devour, to 
gorge. ‘ 
“To eat and in; te beyond all , 
Wop Doiren : Secctoane, af deechela nee R aaa 


* in-gur-gi-ta’tion, * in-gour-gy-ta- 
tion, s. (Lat. ingurgitatio, from ingurgitatus, 
pa. par. of ingurgito ; Fr. ingurgitation.]) The 
act of swallowing or devouring greedily or in 
great quantities. 

“Too much abstinence turnes vice, and too much 


ingurgitation is one of the seven."—JBisi Hall; 0) 
Contentation, § 13. hee t 


*In-gust’-a_ble, * in-gust-i-_ble, a. [Pref. 
in- (2), and Eng, gustable (q.v.).] Incapable 
of being tasted ; not perceptible to the taste. 

“The body of the element is ingustatle, void of all 
sapidity.’’—Browne: Vulgar Errowrs, bk. ii., ch. xxi. 

*{n-hab'-ile, a. [Fr., from Lat. inhabilis, 
from in- = not, and habilis = skilful; Sp. 
inhabil ; Ital. inabile.] 

1, Not apt, fit, or suited; unfit, inconve 
nient. 
2. Unskilled, unqualified. 


* in-ha-bil’-i-ty, s.  [Fr., inhabilité, from 
inhabile.] The quality or state of being in 
habile; unfitness, unaptness, unskilfulness, 
inability. (Barrow; Sermons, vol. i., ser. 1.) 


in-hab’-it, v.t. & i. [Fr. inhaditer, from Lat. 
inhabito ; from in- = in, and habito= to dwell, 
a frequent. from habeo = to have.] 
A, Trans. : To live or dwell in; to occupy 
as a place of settled residence. 


“The Aborigines, who at that time inkabited those 
parts."—P. Holland; Livius, p. 3 


B,. Intrans. : To live, to dwell, to reside, to 
abide. 


[Pref. in- (1), 


“Who built it, who inhabits there?” 
Cowper; Olney Hymns, xiv. 
*jn-hiib’-it, *in-hab-ite, a. [Inmasrr, v.] 
Inhabited. 
“Sith firstinhadite was the lond.” 
Chaucer; Dreame, 
*in-hib’-it-a-ble (1), a [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. habitable (q.v.).| Not habitable; that 
cannot be inhabited or lived in. 
“Some inhabditadle place 
Where the hot sun and slime breed naught but 
monsters.” Ben Jonson : Catiline, ¥. 3 
Yn-hab’-it-a-ble (2), a. [Fr., from Lat. in- 
habitabilis, trom inhabito = to inhabit.) Capa- 
ble of being inhabited; fit for inhabitation* 
habitable, 
All which live 


In the inhabitable world.” Donne : Lamentations. 


{n-hib’-it-ance, in-hib’-it-an-¢y, « 
(Eng. inhabitan{t) ; -ce; -cy.] 

1, The quality or state of being an inhabif- 
ant; permanent residence in a town, city, or 
parish; the domiciliation which the law re- 
quires to make a pauper entitled to relief from 
the parish, town, city, &c., in which he lives ; 
habitaney. 

*9. Habitation, dwelling. 

“ Nothing, sir, but poverty and hunger; 


mise of inhabditance. 
ey Beaum, & Flet.: Sea Voyage, tv. 1. 


ott ots |) Sele 
go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cious=shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel. del 
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*3. Inhabitation; the state of being in- 
bited. 


“So the ruins yet resting in the wild moors testify 
a former inhabitance,”—Carew : Survey of Cornwall. 


i-hab’-it-ant, *in-hab-yt-an, *in- 
hab-yt-aunt, s. (Lat. inhabitans, pr. par. 
of inhabito = to inhabit.] One who dwells, 
lives, or resides permanently in a place; one 
who has a fixed residence in any place, as 
distinguished from an occasional visitor or 
ao 
pe Mischief, that black inhabitant of hell.” 
, Drayton: Barons’ Wars, bk. ii. 
\¥n-hih’-i-tate, v.t. (Lat. inhabitatus, pa. 
ar. of inhabito =to inhabit.] To inhabit, 
dwell in. 
“ Of all the people which inhaditate Asia."—P. Hol- 
tand : Livius, p. 392. 
in-hib-i-ta’-tion, *in-hab-y-ta-cy-on, 
s. [Lat. inhabitatio.] [INHABIT.] 
1. The act or state of inhabiting; the state 
of being inhabited. 
“ From this inhabitation a numerical unity may be 
effected.”—8p. Bull: Works, vol. ii., disc. 4. 
*9. A habitation, a dwelling, a residence, 
an abode. 
*3, A quantity or number of inhabitants ; 
population. 
“We shall rather admire how the earth contained 
its inhabitants than doubt its inhabitation.”—Browne + 
Vulgar Errours, bk. vi., ch. vi. 
*in-hib’-i-_ta-tive, a. 
par. of inhabito; Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] 
pertaining to inhabitation. 


in-hab’-i-ta-tive-néss, s. 
tive ; -ness.] 

Phrenol, : The organ which is said to prompt 
men to inhabit particular spots in preference 
to others, thus imbuing them with love of 
home. It is situated on the centre part of 
the back of the head, having around it Self- 
estc.in, Love of Approbation, Adhesiveness, 
and Philoprogenitiveness. Called by Combe 
Concentrativeness. 


*in-hib’-it-éd, a. (Pref. in- (2), and Lat. 
hadito = to inhabit.] Not inhabited; unin- 
habited. i 

“ Others, in imitation of some valiant knights, have 
uented desarts and inhubited provinces.”—Braith- 
waite: Survey of Histories. (1614. 

* {n-hab’-it-ér, s. (Eng. inhabit; -er.] One 
who inhabits, an inhabitant, a dweller, a 
resident. 

“To feight wyth thinhabiters on the further side of 
the Rhine.”—Goldinge : Cesar, fo. 148. 

*In-ha&b'-i-tréss, * in-hab-i-tresse, s. 
(Eng. inhabiier ; -ess.] A female who inhabits, 
a female inhabitant. 

“ An inhabitresse 


On this thy RE RC hill.” 


hapman: Hymne to Venus. 
*in-ha-ble, v.t. [ENABLE.] 


* in-hal’-ant, *in-hal’-ent, a. [Lat. in- 
halens, pr. par. of inhalo = to inhale (q.v.).] 
That inhales ; inhaling. 


in-hal-a’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. inhalatus, 
pa. par. of inhalo.] 
1, The act of inhaling. 
2. That which is inhaled. 


4] For therapeutical purposes there are 
iodine, turpentine, and creosote, hydrocyanic 
and other inhalations. 


In-hale’, v.f. [Lat. inhalo, from in-= in, into, 
and halo = to : breathe.] To draw into the 
lungs ; to inspire ; to suck in, 

“That play of lungs, inhaling and in 
Respiring freely the fresh Me aes 


ae! Cowper : Task, i. 187, 
in-hal’-ér, s. (Eng. inhale) ; -er.] 
I, Ord. Lang. : One who inhales, 


II. Tech. : An apparatus to filter and warm 
the air respired by persons with delicate 
lungs, or by those subjected to a deleterions 
atmosphere. 

(1) For consumptives it consists of a repli- 
cated wire-gauze tissue ; a respirator, 

(2) For cutlers and others subjected to an 
atmosphere of iron dust, it isa magnetic tissue 
which *rests the dust. 

(3) An mstrument for inhaling or inwardly 
applying medicated vapours or anesthetic 
agents. 

(4) An apparatus to enable a fireman, miner, 
or diver to work in a poisonous or heated at- 
mosphere, or in water, carrying with him a 
supply of vital air. [FILTER, s., 3.] 


[Lat. inhabitatus, pa. 
Of or 


(Eng. inhabita- 


inhabitant—inheritance 


*{n-han¢e’, v.t. [ENHANCE.] 


*{n-har-m6n-ic, * in-har-m6n’-ic-al, a. 
Pref. in- (2), and Eng. harmonic, harmonical 
eae Not harmonic, not harmonious, dis- 
cordant. 
q Inharmonic relation : 
Music: That in which a discordant sound is 
introduced. 


in-har-mo-ni-ols, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. harmonious (q.v.); Fr. inharmonieum.} 
Not harmonious ; discordant, unmusical. 

“ His own verses inharmonious flow.” 
Francis: Horace ; Satires, bk. i., X. 

* {n-har-m0’-ni-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. inhar- 
monious; -ly.] In an inharmonious or dis- 
cordant manner; discordantly, without har- 
mony. 

{n-har-m6’-ni-outs-néss, s. [Eng. inhar- 
monious ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
inharmonious; want or absence of harmony ; 
discord. 


“Shocked at the inharmoniousness of a verse.”— 
Search: Light of Nature, vol. i., pt. i, ch. xiii. 


* {n-har’-mon-y, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
harmony (q.v.); Fr. inharmonie.] Want or 
absence of harmony ; discord. 


in’-haul, in’-haul-ér, s. [Pref. in- (1), and 

Eng. haul, hauler (q.v.).] ‘ 

Naut.: A rope or purchase for rigging-in the 
jib-boom, studding-sail-boom, or other spar. 


*{n-haunt’, v.t. (Pref. in- (1), and haunt, v.] 
To frequent, to:keep near. 


“This creeke with runing passadge the channel in- 
huunteth.” Stanyhurst : Virgil; Aineid i. 168. 


*Yn-haust’, v.t. _[Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
haust, s. (q.v.).] To drink eagerly. 
“He was inhausting his smoking tea, which went 
rolling and gurgling down his throat.”—Thackeray 
Book of Snobs, ch. xxii. 


*Yn-héld’, pa. par. ora, [INHOLD, ¥. ] 


in-hére’, v.i. (Lat. inhereo=to stick fast 
in: in-=in, and hereo =to stick.) To exist 
or be fixed permanently and strongly in; to 
be permanently incorporated in ; to belong, 
as an attribute or quality; to be innate, in- 
born, or inbred ; to be inherent. 

“For, nor in nothing, nor in things 

Extreme and scattering bright, can love inhere.” 
Donne: Aire & Angels. 
in-hér’-en¢e, in-hér’-en-¢y, s. [Fr. inhér- 
ence; Sp. inherencia, from Lat. inh@rens, pr. 
ar. of inhcerco = to inhere (q.v.).] The qua- 
ity or state of being inherent; the state of 
inhering. 

“Tt is I that am pleased with beholding his gaiety, 
and the gay man in his greatest bravery is only 
pleased because I am pleased with the sight; so 

rrowing his little and imaginary complacency from 
the delight that I have, not oni any diherovien of his 
owu possession.”—Bp, Taylor : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 18. 


{n-hér’-ent, a. (Lat. inherens, pr. par. of 
inhereo = to inhere (q.v.); Fr. inhérent ; Sp. 
inherente ; Ital. inerente.] 

1. Sticking fast in or to; not to be re- 
moved ; inseparable. 

“« By my body's action, teach my mind 
A most inherent baseness.” 
Shakesp. - Coriolanus, iii. 2. 

2. Naturally conjoined or attached ; innate, 
inborn. 

“Those vices which are inherent in the nature of all 

coalitions.”"—Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

{| Inherent denotes a permanent quality or 
property, as opposed to that which is adven- 
titious and transitory. Inbred denotes that 
peepee which is derived principally from 

abit or by a gradual process, as opposed to 
the one acquired by actual efforts. Inborn 
denotes that which is purely natural. Inborn 
and innate are precisely the same in meaning, 
yet they differ somewhat in application. 
Poetry and the grave style have adopted in- 
born; philosophy has adopted innate. (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

in-hér’-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. inherent ; -ly.] In 
an inherent manner ; by inherence, 

oM: 2 $7 
internal onerey Bemeiennn en eo 

in-hér’-it, * in-her-yt, * in-her-yte, v.t. 
&i. [O. Fr. enhériter, from Lat. heredito 
= to inherit, from heres (genit. heeredis) = ar 
heir ; Sp. heredar ; Port. herdar ; Ital. eredare. | 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense as II. 


_ 9, To receive or derive from a progenitor or 
ancestor as part of one’s nature, either physica] 
or mental. 

“ ‘ herits. ” 
TY eeeree te an Weerh at Ends Well, 1. 1. 

3. To possess; to enjoy; to receive as a 

possession by gift or divine appropriation ; to 
own. 

“What shall I do, that I may inherit eternal life?” — 
Matthew x. 17. 

* 4, To receive ; to take in. : 

i ht Sine i 
Wegee lene waist een IL, ii L 

* 5, To contain ; to hold. 

*6, To put in possession; to seize. (Fol- 

lowed by of.) 

“Tt must be great that can inherit us 
So much as of a thought of illinhim.” 
Shakesp. - Richard I7.,i.1 

II. Law: To take by descent from an an- 

eestor; to take by succession as the repre- 
sentative of a former possessor; to receive as 
aright or title descendible by law from an 
ancestor at his death. 

“‘Phamax the elder, inherityng the kyngdome 
accordyng to the custome of their countrie.”"— 
Goldyng - Justine, fo. 171.1 

B. Intrans.: To take, receive, or have as 

an inheritance, possession, or property; to 
take or come into possession as an heir ; to be 
an heir. (Sometimes followed by fo or in.) 

“Thou: shalt not inherit in our father's house.”"— 
Judges xi. 2, 


* Yn-hér-it-a-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. inheritable; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being inheritable 
or descendible to heirs. 


in-hér’-it-a-ble, a. [Eng. inherit; -able.] 

1. Capable of being inherited ; descendible 
from the ancestor to the heir by course of 
law ; transmissible as an inheritance. 

‘*When it became inheritable, the inheritance was 

long indefeasible.”—Blackstone - Comment., bk. ii., ch.1. 

*2. Capable of being transmitted from a 
parent or ancestor to a child: as, inheritable 
virtues or vices. 

* 3. Capable of or qualified for inheriting or 
receiving by descent. 

“Lest the ladies privily should counterfeit the in- 

'—Selden: Illus. 


heritable sex.”. to Drayton's Poly- 
Olbion, § 17. 


* in-hér-it-a-bly, adv. (Eng. inheritab(le) ; 
-ly.] By way of inheritance; so as to be in- 
heritable or transmissible as an inheritance. 


in-hér’-it-ang¢e, * in-hear-it-ance, * in- 
her-it-aunce, s. [Eng. inherit; -ance.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act or state of inheriting or receiving 
an estate as heir to another. 

“You shall understand that Darius came not to his 
empyre by inheritance, but got into ye seate of Cyrus 
by the benefite of Bagoas, hys eunuche.”"—Brende: 
Quintus Curtéus, fo. 143. 

2. That which is inheritable; that which 
may be inherited or transmitted by succession 
from an ancestor to his heir. 

“To you the inheritance belongs by right.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. iv. 48. 

3. A possession received or acquired by gift 
or of grace or favour ; a permanent or valuable 
possession, received or enjoyed by divine 
favour or appropriation. 


“ When the son dies, let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughter.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V.,L&% 

~* 4, Possession, acquisition, ownership. 

““Which had returned 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras.” 
. Shakesp. ; Hamlet, i. 1. 
II. Technically : 


1, Biol. : Darwin considers the inheritance 
of every character to be the rule, and non- 
inheritance the anomaly. Peculiarities tend 
to appear in the. offspring at a corresponding 
age to that at which they arose in the parent, 
if not earlier. One appearing in a particular 
sex is often transmitted to that sex only. 
Sometimes there is a reversion to the charac- 
teristics of a remote ancestor, (Darwin: 
Orig. of Species (1882), pp. 10, 67.) 

2. Law: A perpetual or continuing right to 
an estate invested in a person and his heirs. 
There are nine ‘‘ canons of inheritance :” three 
may be quoted—(1) That inheritance shall, in 
the first place, descend to the issue of the last 
purchaser in infinitum; (2) that the male 
issue shall be admitted before the female; 
(3) that where two or more of the male sex 
are in equal degree of consanguinity to the 
purchaser, the eldest only shall inherit, but 
the females all together. (Wharton.) 


a ee ee 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, @=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


*{n-hér’-i-tant, a. (Eng. inherit; -ant.} In- 
herent. 
“yp ~ : 
eaties he Breton: Divine 
{n-hér’-it-or, s. (Eng. inherit; -or.] One 
who inherits ; an heir ; one who receives or is 
entitled to receive by inheritance. 

“The freed inheritors of hell.” 
fn-hiw-L-trées, “in bee’ trtse, 2 [on 
be -i-tréss, *in-hér’-i-trix, s. (Eng. 

inherit ; -ress, -riz.] A female who ia hiarata's 


an heiress, * 
“To wi 
Should be inheritréz in Sellaue na” 
Shakesp.: Henry V.,1.2% 
*In-hér’-i-trige, s. (Eng. inherit(or) ; -rice = 
-riz.] An inheritress, an heiress, 


*In-herse’, *in-héarse’, v.!. 
and Eng. herse, hearse, (q.v.).] 
hearse ; to inclose as in a coffin. 

ve where he lies inhersed in the arms 
Of the most bloody nurser of his harms.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., iv. 7. 

*in-hé~-gion, s. (Lat. inhesio, from inkeswm, 
sup. of ‘inhereo = to stick, to inhere.] The 
state of being inherent in ; inherence. 

“The notion of a sub: "—, s 
notl “belt of inhesion.”—Reid : Intell. 


*in’-hi-ate, v.t. (Lat. inhiatum, sup. of inhio 
= to open the mouth, to gape: in- — 
and hio= to gape.] To gape upon, desire 

eagerly. (Becon : Works, i. 253.) 


* in-hi-a/-tion, s.' (Lat. inhictio, from in- 
hiatum, sup. of inhio.) [InHiaTE.] A gaping 
after, eager desire. 

“An inhiation after obscene lusts."—Sp. Hall: 
Honour of Married Clergy, bk. i., §4. 

{n-hib’-it, * in-hyb-yte, vt. (Lat. inhid- 
itus, pa. par. of inhibeo = to have in hand, to 
check : in- = in, and habeo = to have; Sp. & 
Port. inhibir; Fr. inhiber.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 
— restrain, to hinder, to repress, to 
sheck. 


Pref. in- (1), 
o put ina 


“The stars and ts whirled about with 
| Sipe velocity, would suddenly, nothing énhibit it, 
shattered in pleces."—Ray : On the Creation. 


2. To prohibit, to forbid, to interdict. 
“ Burial may not be inhibited or denied to any one.” 
—Ayliffe: Parergon. 
Il. Eccles. Law: To forbid or prohibit from 
exercising the office of a priest. 


in-hib’-it-ér, s. [Eng. inhibit ; -er.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : One who inhibits. ~ 
2. Scots Law : One who takes out an inhibi- 
taon, as against a wife or debtor. 
In-hi-bi’-tion, * in-hi-bi-ci-on, s. [Lat. 
inhibitio, from inhibitus, pa. par. of inhibveo ; 
Fr. inhibition; Sp. inhibicion; Ital. inibi- 
zione.} 
I. Ord. Lang. : The act of inhibiting or pro- 
hibiting ; embargo; prohibition ; the state of 
being inhibited. 


“Lay a negative bar and inhidition upon that which 
is agreed to by a whole parliament,"—. on * Bikono- 
clastes. 

Il, Law. 
1. English Law: 


(1) (See extract.) 
“ Inhibition is a writ to inhibit or forbid a Judge 
from farther proceeding in the cause depending before 
. him. /mhibdition is most commonly a writ issuing out 
stian to a lower and inferior, 
rohibition out of the king's 
an, or an inferior temporal 


(2) Eccles. Law: An order of court forbid- 
ding a priest from exercising ministerial duties. 


2. Scots Law: 

(1) Inhibition against a wife at the instance 
of a husband is a writ passing the signet, 
which prohibits all and sundry from transact- 
ing business with the wife or giving her credit. 

(2) An inhibition against a debtor is a writ 
passing under the signet, whereby the debtor 
or party inhibited is prohibited from con- 
tracting any debt which may become a burden 
on his heritable oped gel or whereby his 
heri may be attached or alienated to the 
prejudice of the inhibiter’s debt. 


*in-hib-it-or-y, a. [Low Lat. inhibitorivs, 
from Lat. inhibitus, pa. par. of inhibio; Fr. 
inhiditoire; Sp. inhibitorio; Ital. inibitorio.] 
Of or pertaining to inhibition ; prohibitory. 


*in-hilde, v.t. (Pref. in- (1), and A.S, hyldan 
=to pour.) To pour in or into. 


boil, D6}; pdUt, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, : 
-olan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; fion, sion = zhun. 


inheritant—iniquity 


*in-hive’, v.t. [Pret in- (1), and Eng. hive 
(q.v.).] To put in or into a hive ; to hive. 


*In-hold,, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. hold 
(q.v.).] No hold in or within; to contain, 
to have inherent. 


“It is disputed, whether this light first created be 
the same which the sun inholdeth and casteth forth, or 
whether it had continuance any longer than till the 


suns creation."—Aaleigh: Hist, of the World. bk. L, 


ch. L., § 7. 
¥ in-hold’-ér, 8. 
habitant. 
“ And every part's inholders to convert.” 
Spenser; F. Q., VIL. vil. 17. 
*{n-hoép’,, v.t. [Pref. in-, and Eng. hoop 
(q.¥.). To inclose in a hoop; to confine in 


any place. 
“ His quaila ever 
Beat mine inhoop'd at odds.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 8% 

in-hés'-pit-a-ble, a. [Fr., Sp. inhosped- 

able ; Ital. inospitale.] Pe 

1. Not hospitable; not willing or inclined 

to show hospitality to strangers; unwilling 

to entertain guests, or entertaining them 

reluctantly. 


“ He found the inhabitants of a little village so in- 
ee. Taylor; Great Exemplar, pt. iii. 


(Eng. inhold; -er.) An in- 


2. Affording no convenience, subsistence, or 
shelter to strangers. 
Mi ey and inhospitable wastes.”—Blair, vol. v., 


ser. 
in-hés'-pit-a-blé-néss,s. (Eng. inhospita- 
ble ; -ness.] he quality or state of being in- 
hospitable ; inhospitality. 
“The of the place.” — Hvelyn: 
Memoirs, vol. i. (1641). 


in-hés'’-pit-a_bly, adv. [Eng. inhospitab(le) ; 
-ly.} In an inhospitable manner; without 
hospitality. 
“ For what you call inhospitably drear, Fe 
wnt, nase s Moteoet bevetion Liv, 
*in-h ’, a. (Pref. in- (1); Eng. hous(e) ; 
and suff. -ed.] Housed. (G. Markham: Sir 
R. Grinuile, p. 51.) 


in-hi’-man, *in-hu-mane, *in-hu- 
maine, a. [Fr. inhwmain, from Lat. inhu- 
manus, from in- = not, and humanus = hu- 
man, gentle ; Sp. inhwmano ; Ital. inumano.] 
1. Not human or humane; destitute of a 
feeling of kindness or tenderness towards 
one’s fellow-creatures ; barbarous, cruel, say- 
age, unfeeling. 
“ What wretch inhwmane, or what wilder blood.” 
Browne ; Britannia's Pastorals, bk. li,. 8. 1. 
2. Characterized or marked by inhumanity 
or cruelty. 


“ The crueltie of the Frenchemen and of their inhu- 
maine dealyng with them."—Hall; Hen. VII, (an, 18). 


{n-hu-mian-i-ty, s. (Fr. inhumanité.) 
1. The quality or state of being inhuman; 
cruelty, barbarity, savageness, 


“ All kind of subtilty and violence and inhumanity 
was employed to overturn it." —Jortin : Christian 
Religion, 3. 


*2, An inhuman act or person. 
“Tfsuch inhumanities actually have been born, it 
Is contain that they may be horn.”—South, vol. vi., 
ser 
{n-hi’-man-ly, *in-hu-mane-ly, adv. 
(Eng. inhuman ; -ly.) In an inhuman, cruel, 
or barbarous manner; cruelly, barbarously. 


“ Alexander had in his fury tnhumanly butchered 
one of his best friends.”"—Surke: Vind, of Nat, Soc, 


*{n-him ate, v.t. (Lat. inhwmatus, pa. par. 
of inhwmo; in- = in, and humo = to bury; 
humus = the ground.] To bury, to inter. 


{n-hu-ma/-tion, s. [Lat. inhwmatus, pa. par. 
of inhumo.] 

* 1, Ord. Lang.: The act of burying or in- 
terring ; burial ; interment. 

“In some localities cremation prevailed, though tn- 
humation was the general custom. '—Greenwell : British 
Barrows, p. 21. 

2. Chem.: The act of burying vessels in 
warm earth, or anything similar, that their 
contents may be exposed to a steady degree of 
moderate heat. 


* jn-hume,, v.!. 
humo.) 


(Fr. inhwmer, from Lat. in- 


1 . Lang.: To bury; to inter; to de- 
posit in the earth, as a corpse. 


“Buried he lay, where thousands before sy 
sands of years were inhumed on the shore, 
= } Byron; Siage of Corinth, xxv. 


2, Chem.: To bury a vessel in-warm earth, 


bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, a3; 
-tious, -clous, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ‘c. = bel, del 
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so as to heat its contents moderatel 
equally. (INaUMATION.] i 


* ec v.t set bars and Eng, hw 
' o drive or cast in, tanyhurst : s 
Aineid i. 659.) aa abehi tee cab 


in’-i-a, s. [The native Bolivian name.) 

Zool.: A genus of Delphinide (Dolphins 
Inia boliviensis inhabits the rivers of Holivin 
&c., in some cases two thousand miles from 
the sea, The male is fourteen feet long, the 
female but seven, 


in’-i-al, a. [Inton.] Of or pertaining to the 
inion or ridge of the occiput. 


* {in-im-ag’-in-a-ble, a. 
Eng. imaginable (q.v.) ] 
conceivable. 


in-im’-ic-al, a. (Lat. inimicalis, from intmt 
cus = hostile ; in-= not, and amicus=friendly.} 
1. Having the temper or disposition of an 
enemy ; hostile, 
2. Adverse ; hurtful ; harmful ; injurious. 
“ Associations in def: 
sovereign, hae ike fr their ene yr) 1g ages 
Bratt —Brand; Essay on Political Associations, 
* {n-im-i-cAl'-¥-ty, s._ [Eng. inimical ; -ity.) 
The quality or state of being inimical ; hos- 
tility ; unfriendliness. 


* {n-im’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. inimical ; -ly.] 
In a hostile or unfriendly manner. 


* In-im-i-ci/-tious, a. [Inimicau.] Inimi- 
pe ae (Sterne: Letter to Warburton, 


* {n-im’-i-coiis, a. (Lat. inimicus.] Hostile; 
unfriendly ; hurtful. 
“It is hard of digestion, inimicous to the stomach.” 
—Evelyn; Acetaria. 
in-im-it-a-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. inimitabdle; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being inimit- 
able ; impossibility to be imitated or copied. 


in-im’-it-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. inimita- 
bilis, from in- = not, and imitabilis = that can 
be imitated ; imitor= to imitate.] That can- 
not be imitated ; incapable of being imitated 
or copied ; above imitation. 
“He stood, as some inimitable hand 
Would strive to make a Paul or Tully stand.” 
Cowper : Table Talk, 348, 
in-im’-it-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. inimitable; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being inimtt- 
able ; inimitability. 


in-im’-it-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inimitab(le) ; -ly.] 
In an inimitable manner or degree ; so as not 
to be imitated ; to a degree beyond imitation. 


“These two small but inimitably fine poema.”"— 
Blair, vol. ili., let. 40. ol 


in’-i-6n, s, (Gr. ivior (inion) = the sinews be- 
tween the occiput and the back, the nape of 
the neck ; ts (is), genit. ivds (inos) = strength, 
a muscle, fibrous vessels. ] 
Anat.: A name of the ridge of the occiput, 


In-i’-qui-toitis, a. [Eng. tniquit(y); -ous.] 
Characterized by iniquity, injustice, or wicked- 
ness ; unjust ; wicked ; nefarious. 


“ Pensioned and brihed to this iniquitous service." 
Burke; Vindication of Natural x 


in-i’-qui-totis-ly, adv. (Eng. iniquitous ; -ly.] 
In an iniquitous manner or degree ; unjustly, 
wickedly, 
“ Funds of judgments iniquitously legal."—Burke: 
Letter toa Noble Lord. 


in-Y-qui-ty, * in-i-qui-tee, s. [Fr. ini- 
quité, from Lat. iniquitatem, ace, of iniquitas 
= injustice: in- = not, and cequitas = equal- 
ness, justice ; equus =equal, just.) [EQquiry.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A want of equity, fairness, or justice; 
absence of just, fair, or true dealing; a devia- 
tion from the right ; unrighteousness, wicked- 
ness. 


Pref. in- (2), and 
nimaginable ; in- 


“The world from his perfection fell 
Into all filth and foule iniquity.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V.1. 5 

9. An iniquitous, unjust, or unfair act ¢ 
wickedness, crime. 

“When their iniquities are at full, he will not fail 
to repay vengeance into their bosom. '—Sharp : Ser- 
mons, Vol. ii., ser, 1. 

8. The name given to the character whe 
personified one of the vices in the old “* Mo- 
ralities.” He was the buffoon of the piece, 
his chief business being to make sport with 


expect, Xenophon, exist. ph= £ 
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and mock the devil. He was the prototype 
of the modern clown and harlequin. 

“ Iniquity came in, like Hokos Pokos, in a juggler’s 

jerkin.”— Ben Jonson: Staple of News. 

*TI, Scots Law: A term formerly applied 
to the decision of an inferior judge who de- 
cided contrary to law, in which case he was 
said to commit iniquity. 


*in-i-quoiis, a. [Lat. iniquus = unequal, 
unfair: in-= not; wquus = equal, fair; Sp. 
inicuo; Vtal. & Port. imiquo; Fr. inique.) 
Unjust, iniqnitous, wicked. 

“ Whatsoever is done through any unequal affection 
is iniguous, wicked, and wrong.”—Shaftesbury : I/n- 
quiry Conc. Virtue, bk.i., pt. iL, § 3. 


* {n-ir-ri-ta-bil-i-ty, s._ [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. irritability (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of being inirritable ; good-nature. 


*in-ir’-ri-ta-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
trritable (q.v.).] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Not irritable ; good-natured, 
good-humoured. 
2. Physiol. : Not possessed of irritability, 
not excitable. 


*{n-ir-ri-ta-tive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. irritative (q.v.).] Not irritative; not 
accompanied with excitement: as, an inirri- 
tative fever. 


* in-isle’ (s silent), v.t.. [Pref. in-(1), and Eng. 
isle (q.v.). J 
1. To form into an isle or island, by sur- 
rounding with water. 


“It begius with Rother, whose running through the 
woods, inisling Oxney.”"—Drayton: Poly-("bion, 8. 18. 
(Setden's Iilust.) 


2. To encirele, to surround, to embrace. 


in-¥-tial (tias sh), a. &s. (Lat. initialis= 
pertaining to a beginning; initiwm = a be- 
ginning, from initus, pa. par. of ineo = to 
enter into: in- = in, into, and eo = to go; 
Fr. initial ; Sp. inicial ; Ital. iniziale.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the beginning; be- 
ginning ; incipient: as, the initial symptoms 
or stages of a disease, 

“ Our initial age is like the melted wax to the prepared 

seal.” —Glanvill: Vanity of Dogmutizing, ch, xiv. 
2. Placed at or standing at the beginning. 
“The initial letters of his name that had translated 
it, were printed."—Burnet ; Hist. Reform. (an. 1559). 

B. As subst.: The first letter of a word; 
especially the first letters of the words com- 
posing a person’s name, 

“ Marked with L for our initial.” 
R. Browning : Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister. 


in-¥’-tial (tias sh), vt. [Inrriaz, a.] 
Comm. & Law; To mark with initials, as a 
guarantee of validity, or correctness. 


*{n-7’tial-ly (tias sh), adv. [Eng. initial; 
-ly.) In an initial or incipient manner; by 
way of, or as a beginning ; at the beginning. 

“He did initially and in part exercise these func- 
tions upon earth.”—Barrow : Sermons, vol, ii., ser. 31. 


in-i’-ti-_ate (ti as shi), v.t. & i. [Initrare, 
a. ; Fr. initier; Sp. iniciar ; Ital. iniziare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To begin or enter upon; to set afoot, to 
start, to introduce: as, to initiate a new line 
of action. 

“To whom Eurymachus initiates 
Their vttered greeuance.” 
pman;: Homer ; Odyssey xvi. 

2. To instruct in the rudiments or princi- 
ples; to admit into a secret society or associa- 
tion by instructing inits principles or secrets. 


“ Initiated in arts, 
Which some may practice with politer grace.” 
Cowper: Task, iv. 493, 


*B, Intrans.: To do the first act ; to per- 
form the first rite; to take the initiative ; to 
begin. 

“The king himself initiates to the power ; 
Scatters with quivering hand the sacred flour.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey iii. 564, 
in-I'-ti-ate (ti as shi), a. & s. [Lat. initia- 
tus, pa. par. of initio = to begin ; initium=a 
beginning, 

A. As adjective: 

*], Ordinary Language‘ 

1, Unpractised, new 


“ My strange and self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear.” Shakesp. : Macbeth, iti. 4. 


2. Initiated; introduced or admitted to a 
knowledge of ; instructed. 


“ [nittate in the secret of the skies.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, v1. 95. 


iniquous—injudicious 


II. Law: A manis said to become initiate 
tenant by courtesy in his wife’s estate of in- 
heritance on the birth of issue capable of in- 
heriting the same, his estate not being con- 
summate till the death of the wife. 

* B. As subst. : One who is initiated. 

“The bands of the initiate singing their songs to 

Démeétér."—Aecury: Outlines of Primitive Belief, p. 248. 

{ From the fact that the Latin verb initio 
had the secondary meaning ‘‘ to admit to secret 
religious rites,” it was adopted by early eccle- 
siastical writers as = to baptize; the Latin 
initiatus was employed todistinguisha baptized 
person from a catechumen not yet made ac- 
quainted with the whole of Christian doctrine 
and practice; and the term initiatio signified 
the full participation enjoyed by those. who 
had received the sacrament of baptism. [Drs- 
CIPLINE, 8., J (1).] 


in-i-ti-a’-tion (ti as shi), s. (Lat. initiatio, 
from initiatus, pa. par. of initio= to begin 5 
Fr. initiation ; Sp. initiacion. | 

1. The act of initiating, beginning, or enter- 
ing upon. , 

2. The act of initiating, introducing to, or 
instructing in the rudiments, principles, rules, 
or ceremonies ; the act of introducing or ad- 
mitting to a secret society or association. 


“*Every one should pay a certain sum for his initia- 
tion.”—Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. ii., § 4. 


3. An introduction. 

“Those who were in the fight described it as a ter- 
rible initiation for recruits."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xiii. 

4, The state of being initiated, admitted, or 

introduced to acquaintance with anything. 


“From a late initiation into literature.’—Pope : 
Dunciad, i. (Note.) 


in-i’-ti-a-tive (ti as shi), a.& s. (Fr. ini- 

tiatif, from Lat. initictus, pa. par. of initio.} 

A. As adj.: Serving to initiate or begin ; 
initiatory, 

B, As substantive : 

1. An initiatory or introductory act or step ; 
the first step or action in any business; a 
first essay, a beginning, a start. 

2. Power of initiating or beginning; the 
power or right to take the lead or originate. 


“The French Government has taken the initiative 
in breaking off diplomatic. relations.”—Daily ' Tele- 
graph, Aug. 22, 1884, 


in-i’-ti-a-tor (tias shi), s. (Eng. initiat(e); 
-or.| One who initiates. 


“The interpreters of these holy mysteries, the hiero- 
phaute au initiators.” —Warburton - Divine Legation, 
li,, $4. 


in-¥-ti-a—tor-Y (ti as shi), a. [Eng. ini- 
tiat(e); -ory.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a beginning or intro- 
duction ; introductory, initiative. 
“To exercise his champions with some énitiatory 
incounters."—8p. Hull: Contempl.; Samson's Marriage. 
2. Initiating or serving for initiation ; intro- 
ducing by instruction or by the use of symbols 
and ceremonies. 


“By the initiatory rite of water baptism.”—War- 
burton: Divine Legution, bk. vi., § 1. 


*{n-i/-tion, s. [Low Lat. initio, from initus, 
pa. par. of ineo = to enter into.] A beginning, 
an initiation. 


*{n-jéal’-otis, *in-jeal-ose, vt. [Pref. 
in- (1), and Eng. jealous (q.v.).] To make 
jealous. (Daniel: Hist. Eng., p. 93.) 


in-jéct’, v.t. (Lat. injectus, pa. par. of injicio 
= to throw or cast in: in-= in, into, and jacio 
= to throw ; Fr. injecter.] 
1. To throw or cast in; to dart in. 


“ Buta kettle of scalding hot water injected 
Infalliby cures the timber affected.” 
Swift: Wood, an Insect. 


*9. To instil, to inculcate. 


“Their continuall temptations which the: fect 
into our thoughts.”—Bishop Hull: Sol. 8, a 


* 3. To throw in; to bring forward in the 
middle of something else ; to intervene with. 


“Cesar also, then hatching tyranny, injected the 
same scrupulous demurs tostop the sentence of death.” 
—Milton: Answer to Hikon Basilike, 


*4, To throw or cast up. 
* Though bold in open field, the: t SUITO’ 
The town with rails: and mmoune Hgere ee ae 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey. (Todd.) 
in-jéc’-tion, s. (Lat. injectio, from injectus, 

pa. par. of injicio; Fr. injection; Sp. injec- 
cion; Ital. injezione.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. ‘The act of injecting or throwing in. 


2. That which is injected or thrown in, 


“To minister the eee bee a ole! ~ vee 
omisi: 3 that the sa: jection. will br 

ay ep postames =P Holland: Plinie, bk. xx., ch: 

xxii 


* 3. Suggestion, instigation 

as i ested by our own corruption, 
without geet Satan. '—Fudler : Worbhies 
Gloucestershire. 

IL. Technically: 

1. Anat.: The art of filling the vessels and 
other minute tubular organs of animals with 
coloured substances more clearly to exhibit 
their relative size, arrangement, and relation 
to the surrounding parts. The colour is in- 
jected by means of a syringe. 


2. Therap.: The art of iipelins any thera- 
peutic agent into the rectum, or of introducing 
such agent under the skin, &c, ; that which is 
injected. [HyPoDERMIC-INJECTION,] 


3. Steam-engin. : The act or process of inject- 
ing cold water into the condenser ofa steam en- 
gine or the cylinder of an atmospheric engine; 
the cold water so injected to produce a vacuum. 


injection-cock, s. 

Steam-engin. : The cock which closes the in- 
jection-pipe. 

injection-condenser, s. A cast-iron 
vessel of any convenient shape, and strong 
enough to bear the atmospheric pressure from 
without, in which the exhaust steam from the 
cylinder is condensed by a shower of cold 
water. The capacity of the cylinder in 
Watt’s original engines was 4 that of the cy- 
linder, but, according to present practice, it 
ranges from } to } that of the cylinder, and 
sometimes more. [CONDENSER, AIR-PUMP.] 


injection-pipe, s. : 

Steam-engin.: The pipe through which the 
injection water passes to the condenser of a 
steam engine or the cylinder of an atmospheric 
engine. In marine engines the injecticn-pipe 
is open to the sea through the bottom of the 
vessel. [AIR-PUMP, CORNISH-ENGINE.} 


injection-syringe, s. 
Surg..: A syringe for administering douches 
or medicines. 


injection-valve, s. 

Steam-engin. : The valve which geverns the 
entrance of water into the condenser from the 
sea, river, or well. 


in-jSe’-tor, s. [Eng. inject ; -or.] One who or 
that which injects ; specif., an apparatus for 
supplying the boilers of steam engines; and 
especially of locomotives, with water. It 
works equally well when the engine is at rest 
or running, and in that respect is superior to 
the feed-pump (q.v.). 


in-jeér’, v.t. [Fr. s’ingérer = to interfere, te 
meddle.] To insinuate, to introduce by artful 
or indirect means, 


*In-jél’-ly, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng, jelly 
(q.v.).] To deposit or incorpovate as in a 
jelly. (Tennyson: Audley Court, 25.) 


*{n-join’ (1), v.t. [Enso1n.] 


*{n-join’ (2), v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
join (q.v.).| To join. » 
“The Ottomiteg... © 
Have there injoined them with a fleet.” 
oe Shukesp.: Othelto, 1. 3. 
*in-jOint’, v.. [Pref. im- (2), and Eng. joint 
(q-v.).| To disjoin, to break up. 
“The f id: bri by ighty te! i 
jopntod and broken." Holand Page eae 
in-ju-ciin’-di-ty, s. (Lat. injucunditas, from 
in- =not, and jucwnditas = pleasantness ; ju- 
cundus = pleasant.) Unpleasantness, disagree- 
ableness.. 
*in-jad'-ie-a-ble, « 
Eng. judicable (q.v.).] 
judge. 


_ in-ji-dY-cial Ast as sh), a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. judicial (q.v.).] Not judicial; not 
according to the forms of law. 


in-ja-di-cious, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
judicious (q. v.).} 
1. Not judicious, void of judgment ; acting 
ube judgment or due consideration ; rash, 
asty. 


“An inexpert and injudicious person."—B, 
Cases of Conscience, dec. iii., con. of ey a= 
_2. Done without judgment or due considera. 
tion; rash, hasty, unwise: as, an injudicious 
measure, 


Pref. in- (2), and 
fot cognizable by a 


and Eng. 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, tather; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2,@=6 ey=4 qu=kwe 


Sp aan eget heat manner without judg- 
inconsiderately. > “ ms 
cra ay Fa Mg as mre 8 
in-ji-di-cious-néss, s. (Eng. injudicious ; 
jar, The quality or peg being injudi- 


ke blinds their wonder or liking of 
the “— Whitlock » ‘Manners of the English, p80, 


{n-jiine’- tion, * in-junc-cion, . in- 
oo bs injundtus= inupostd, enlotned 
a. -) ungo = : 
r. tnjonetiony ited eaapali 

L Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of enjoining, directing, or bid- 

; direction. 

sae which is enjoined; a direction, an 


“ Though their injunction be to bar 
Shakesp, > 


IL Law: A writ or process gra 
court of equity, and in 
statutes by a court of law, whereby a party is re- 
quired to do, or to refrain from doing, certain 
acts, according to the exigency of the writ. 


doors.” 
, ih 4 


rights: , sometimes called the reme- 
dial writ of nection, to distinguish it from the 
Judicial writ, which issues after a and is in the 
nature of a writ of execution. This wri be had 


to stay proceedi at law, whatever s ma: 
have renched ; "te restrats aitenetions af property 
ndente lite, and tenants for life and others having 
fimited interest from committing waste. It may be 
foes is mime de Re ech th 
ce a ship, fer 
the: sileuntion a fic chattel 
from mak: 


| For the difference between injunction 
and command, see ComMAND. 


in’-jure, wt. (Fr. injurier, from Lat. injurior 
= to do harm to; injuria = injury, harm: 
in- = not, and jus (genit. juris) = right, 
justice ; Ital. ingiuriare ; Sp. & Port. injuriar.) 
1. To do harm to; to hurt; to damage; 
to impair the goodness, excellence, value, 
strength, &c. 
2. Todo harm or hurt to, as to the body ; to 
‘hart physically. 
Lest heat nee Sat care 
. Milton: P. L., X. 1,057. 
8. To damage, to slander, to depreciate, to 
tarnish 


“ Brasurvs, that red 9 

pes y ‘on Criticism, 698, 
4. To impair or diminish, as happiness. 
6. To wrong; to do an injury or injustice to. 


When injured done thee ” 
amr ‘Shakeep.? Michard Til 
6. To give pain to, as sensibility or feeling ; 


to grieve, to hurt. 
7. To impair, as the intellect or mind. 


*in-jure, s. (0. Fr., from Lat. injuria.) 
Injury. 
'-jur-ér, s. [Eng. i e); -er.] One who 
es hurts, dy a) another. 
ne ingurers of your father's memory."—Warbur- 
ton ; Letter to Dr. Lowth. 
{n-jur-i-a, s. [Lat.] 

Law: A legal wrong, that is, an act or 
omission of which the law takes cognizance 
asawrong. (Smith: Manualof Common Law, 
5th ed., p. 418.) 


in-jur-Loiis, a. (Lat. injuriosus, injurtus= 
acting unfairly, or wrongfully, from injuria= 
an injury; Fr. injurieuz; Sp. & Port. inju- 
rioso ; Ital. ingiwrioso.)} 

1. Injuring or tending to injure, hurt, 
damage, or wrong; hurtful, harmful, mis- 
chievous, pernicious; causing or tending to 
cause hurt or damage physically, .nentally, or 
morally: as, the "Tajarious consequences of 
sin or folly. 

* 2. Acting unjustly ; unjust, tyrannical ; 
guilty of wrong or injury. haateccety 

Ng Roman ex! 
The injurious ; 


This tribute.” iii. 1. 


nee Re 
b6}; péAt, jSwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; so, 
pel nctyag pei -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 


injudiciously—ink 


*3, Wrongful, unjust, 
“With other grievances to signif: 
Th eckeloun act commnitien on Hite sou.” 
Daniel ; Civil Wars, bk. vil. 


* 4. Detractory, offensive, reproachful, con- 
tumacious. ‘4 atl ° 
“ With aclaunder and defame injurious.” 
Chaucer; Complaint of Creseide, 
*5. Insolent, overbearing. 
: “Who Md er a are and a blasphemer and 
in-jiir’-i-oiis-ly, adv. (Eng. injurious ; -ly.] 
1, In an injurious or hurtful manner ; s0 as 
to cause injury, hurt, or damage. 
2. Wrongfully ; unjustly ; with injustice. 


© THAt defence of myself to which ¢ honest man 
is bound when he is injuriously attacked in print."— 
Dryden: Hind & Pan . (Pref.) 


in-jiir-t oiis-néss, s. [Eng. injurious; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being injurious; lurt- 
fulness ; injury. 
edie nish ait rams sts Cs 
to tajuriousness pt oppression.7-< Nien Lowitita, 


in'-jir-y, * in-jur-ie, s. (Lat. injuria, from 
in- = not, and jus (genit. juris)= right, jus- 
tice ; Sp. & Port. injuria; Ital. ngiuria; Fr. 
injure). 
1, That which is contrary to right or justice ; 
an injustice ; a wrong. 
“You di i ‘a 
etree “Ghakesp. «Rickard HI 4.8. 
* 2. A crime. 


“A party i ie 
ghee) eee 
3. That which injures, harms, or huris ; 
that which occasions loss, detriment, or mis- 
chief; damage, hurt, harm. 


“The former vate] Wideg are an infringement 
or ee of private or civil sare belonging to 
individuals, considered as individ 83,and are there- 


upon frequently termed civil injuries.”—Blackstone: 
Commentaries, be iii., ch. 1. 
4, An offence ; an insult ; an annoyance. 


“The service that I truly did his life, 
Hath left me open to all injuries.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., ¥. 2. 

* 5, A hurt or disease of the body, 
“Thought not good to bruise an inj till it were 

full ipa Sates : Henry V., iii. 6. oud 
* 6. Contumelious or abusive language ; 

abuse. 


“He fell to bitter invectives against the French king, 
= spake all the injuries he could divise of Charles."— 
acon. 


| Injury is the most general term, simply 
implying what happens contrary to right; 
damage is the injury which takes away from 
the value of a thing ; hurt is the injury which 
destroys the soundness or wholeness of a 
thing ; harm is the injury which is attended 
with trouble and inconvenience ; mischief is 
the injury which interrupts the order and 
er of things. The injury is appli- 
eable to all bodies, physical and moral ; dam- 
age is applicable only to physical bodies. 
Trade may suffer an injury ; a building may 
suffer an injury; but a building, a vessel, a 
merchandize, suffer a damage. The falling of 
a chimney, or the breaking of a roof, is a dam- 
age; the injury is not so easily removed ; the 
damage is easily repaired. (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

§ For the difference between injury and in- 
justice, see INJUSTICE. 


*in-jar vt. [Ixsury, s.] To injure; to 
hurt. (Lyly : Euphues, p. 460.) 


in-jiis’-tice, s. [Fr., from Lat. injustitia, from 
in- = not, and justitia = justice.) 

1. The quality of being wae ; want of 
justice, right, or equity ; unfairness : as, the 
injustice of a decision. 

2, That which is unjust or unfair; any vio- 
lation of the right of another ; a wrong; an 
iniquity. 

** Still these broils that public good pretend 
ustice, 


Work most 7 being done through spite,” 
os 2 Daniel + Civil Wars, bk, 1. 


J The injustice lies in the principle ; the in- 
jury in the action that injures. ere may, 
therefore, be injusticewhere there is no specific 
injury, and on the other hand there may be 
injury where there is no injustice, The wrong 

rtakes both of injustice and injury ; it is in 

fact an injury done by one person to another, 
in express violation of justice. 


fmix, * enke, * inke, s. [0. Fr. enque (Fr. 
encre), from’ Lat. encanstwm = the purple-red 
ink used by the later Roman Emperors ; neut. 
of encaustus; Gr. éyxavoros (engkaustos) = 
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burnt in: év (en) = in, and xayords (kaustos 
burnt 3 Katw ete © burn.] ve 

1, A coloured, usually black, liquid or vis- 
cous material used in writing or printing, 

2, A pigment, as Chinese or Indian ink. 

3. Comm. & Chem.: A liquid or pigment 
used for writing or printing. Inks may be 
classed under four heads ; 

(1) yang inks consist either of coloured 
liquids, or of finely-divided coloured precipi- 
tates, suspended in a liquid. The cncemthal 
ingredients of a good black writing ink, ar 
an infusion of the best nut-galls, a solution 
ferrous sulphate (copperas), and a small quan- 
tity of gum to retain the precipitate in sus- 
pension. The proportion of ferrous sulphate 
should not exceed one-third part that of the 
nut-galls used, an excess of astringent vegeta- 
ble matter being necessary for the durability 
of the ink. Its specific gravity should not ex- 
ceed 1045, a higher density indicating that 
inferior nut-galls have been used, these re- 

uiring a larger proportion of galls to produce 
the deep black colour, The infusion of nut- 
galls contains tannic, or galls-tannicand gallie 
acids, both of which produce deep black pre- 
cipitate with ferrie salts, but white precipi- 
tates with ferrous salts, which, however, 
readily turn black on exposure to the air. 
Hence, in making ink, it is necessary to leave 
the mixture to itself for some time in order 
that the ferrous salts may be converted into 
ferric salts, and the tannic into gallic acid. 
The gum is added to retain in suspension the 
precipitated gallate of iron. It also gives a 
certain gloss to the ink. In some inks a solu- 
tion of logwood is used, to replace a certain 
proportion of the nut-galls. By this addition 
@ more fluid ink is said to be obtained. Red 
ink is a solution of cochineal or pure carmine 
in ammonia, or of brazil-wood in water. Blue 
ink is a solution of Prussian blue and oxalic 
acid in water. Chrome ink is a preparation 
of logwood and potassium bichromate. 

(2) Marking ink must be able to withstand 
the action of soup, alkaline, and acid liquids, 
It usually consists of a solution of silver ni- 
trate, coloured with lamp-black and thickened 
with gum. 

(3} Copying ink must be thicker than or- 
dinary ink, and must not dry too quickly. It 
is usually prepared by adding a little sugar or 
glycerine to ordinary black ink, Its specifie 
gravity should not exveed 1071. 

(4) Printing ink. All inks used for printing 
consist essentially of well-boiled drying oils, 
mixed with lamp-black or other pigments. 
Soaps and resinous matters are frequently 
added to give the oils the required consistency- 


4, Mach. : The socket of a mill spindle, 

ink-berry, s. 

Botany: 

1. An American name for Prinos glaber. 

2. Randia aculeata. ; 

ink-blurred, «a. 
disfigured with ink. 

ink-bottle, s. A bottle or vessel for hold- 
ing ink, 

ink-cup, s. A dip-cup for ink. 


ink-cylinder, s. 

Print.:; A cylinder rotating in the ink- 
fountain to bring the ink in contact with the 
ductor or fountain-roller, 


ink-eraser, s. [ERAsER.] 
ink-fish, s. The cuttle-fish (q.v.). 


ink-fountain, s. The ink-reservoir of a 

rinting-machine from which the ink is taken 
by an ink-roller and passed to the ductor, or 
the distributing-roller. 

ink-giand, s. 

Zool. : The same as INKBAG (q.Y.). 
Woodward.) 

ink-glass, s. 
ink ; an ink-bottle. 

ink-pencil, s. A pencil filled with an 
ink-like, indelible, coloring material instead 
of lead. 

ink-plant, s. 

Bot.: Coriaria thymifolia. 

* ink-pot, s. & a. 

A, As subst. : An ink-bottle. 

B. As adj.: Affected, pedantic, 


Blurred, obscured, 2 


(S. P. 


A glass vessel for holding 


a 
gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious = shis. 


-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dgl. 
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ink-roller, s. [INKING-ROLLER.] 
imk-sac, s. The same as Inxpac (q.V.). 
ink-slice, s. A paddle for handling ink. 


ink-stone, ink-surface, ink-table, 
8. [INKING-TABLE.] 

ink-well, s. An ink-cup adapted to oc- 
cupy a hole in a desk, its top letting down 
flush with the top of the desk, or nearly so. 


ink, v.t. [Inx, s.] To blacken, daub, or colour 
with ink. 


“With inked ruffles and claret stains on his tarnished 
laced coat.”— Thackeray: English Humourists, lect. v. 


ink’-bitg, s. (Eng. ink, and bag.] 

1. Zool.: A bag or gland found in the 
Cephalopoda. It is tough and fibrous, with a 
thin outer coat. The animal discharges the 
contents of the bag through a duct into the 
water when it wishes to conceal itself or escape 
from an enemy. 

2. Paleont.: The ink of the ink-bag, fre- 
quently consisting of finely-divided particles 
of carbon suspended in fluid, is almost in- 
destructible. “It has been found fossil in 
secondary rocks. 

3. Comm. : The ink of the inkbag is used in 
the preparation of sepia. 


© ¥mk’-horn, * inix-horne, *inke-horne, 
*ynke-horne, s. & a. [Eng. ink, and horn.] 
A. As substantive : 
1, A small vessel used to hold ink ; an ink- 
bottle. 
“ Bid him bring bis pen and inkhorn to the jail; we 
Much Ado 


are now to examine those nen.”—Shakesp. : Hu 
About Nothing, iii. 5. 


2. A portable case for carrying the instru- 
ments of writing. 
ete) As adj. : Pedantic, affected, high-sound- 
g. 


“And hee that can catche an ynke-horne terme by 
the taile, him they coumpt to be a fine Englishman.” 
—Wilson: Arte of Rhetorique, p. 165. 

*inkhorn-mate, s. A bookish or pe- 
dantic fellow. 
“To be disgraced by an inkhorn-mate.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI, ii. 1. 
*nk’-horn-ism, s. [Eng. inkhorn ; -ism.] 
An affected, pedantic, or bombastic expres- 
sion. 


“Like as she were some light-skirts of the rest, 
In mightiest inkhornisms he can thither wrest.” 


Bp. Hail, bk. ii., sat. 8. 
ink’ -i-néss, s. [Eng. inky; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being inky. 


imk’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Inx, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or process of cover- 
ing or daubing with ink. 


inking-apparatus, s. 

Print.: Different forms of apparatus have 
been adapted to different presses, and some of 
them are peculiar to certain kinds. 


inking-roller, s. 

Print. : A roller which receives the ink from 
the inking-table and transfers it to the type in 
hand-press work. In power-presses, several 
rollers are employed, which are fed with ink 
from a trough, distributing it and transferring 
it to the inking-roller. 


inking-table, s. 

Print.: A table upon which ink is spread 
to be taken up by the inking-roller. 

inking-trough, s. 

Print. : [INK-FOUNTAIN]. 


#¥n’-kle, *in’-cle, v.t. [From the same root 
as Dan. ymte; Icel. ymta = to murmur, to 
mutter.) To murmur. 

“To incle the truth,” Alisaunder, 616. 
ii’-kle, *lyn-gell, * lin-ni-ol, * in-ni-ol, 
a (O. Fr. ligneul, lignel, a dimin. of ligne = 
thread, from Lat. linea, fem. of lineus = 
her ren, flaxen ; linwm = flax.] 
*1, A kind of crewel or worsted, with which 
ladies worked embroidery. 
2, A kind of broad linen tape; wrought 
eae Spinel (q.v.) is known as unwrought 
e. 


“ Inkles, caddisses, 
Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 


* inkle-beggar, s. 
eheap tape, &c. f 


cambrics, lawns.”—Shakesp. : 


A beggar that sells 
(Adams : Works, ii. 437.) 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, 


ink—inlier 


*inkle-weaver, 5s. 
[INKLE, s. 2.) 
“She and you were as great as two inkle-weavers."— 
Swift: Polite Conversation, con. 1. 


| Davies (Supp. Gloss.) says that the phrase 
‘‘as thick as inkle-weavers” originated from 
the fact that the refugees who introduced the 
manufacture of inkle in the sixteenth century 
naturally consorted together, 


ink’-ling, * in-kel-ynge, s. [IN«&LE, ».] 
1. A hint, a whisper, an intimation, a slight 
knowledge. 
“Who will 


disdain, 
That have an inkling of it, there to look?” 
Bunyan: Apology. 
* 92. A desire, an inclination. ® 
ink’-mak-ér, s. (Eng. ink, and maker.] One 
who makes or manufactures ink, 


A weaver of inkle. 


in-knit’ (k silent). v.t, [Pref. in-(1), and Eng. 
knit (q.v.).] To knit in, to fasten in. 


in-kn6t’ (k silent), v.t. [Pref. im- (1), and 
Eng. knot (q.v.).] To fasten or bind, as with 
a knot. 


*jnk’-shéd, s. [Eng. ink, and shed (q.v.).] 
A spilling or using of ink. 

“T never thought the parade of my scanty rat lore 
would involve so much inkshed.”—Ali the Year Round, 
March 24, 1883. 

ink’-staind, s. (Eng. ink, and stand] A 
vessel of glass or other material for holding 
ink or other writing material. 


ink’-y, a. (Eng. ink; -y.] 
1. Of the nature of or resembling ink ; like 
ink. 
“ An inky hue of livid blue.” : 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, vi. 19. 
2. Consisting or made of ink. 


“England ... is bound in with shame, 
With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds.” 


esp.. Richard II, ii. 1. 
8. Black as ink. 
“Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i 2 
*4, Black, gloomy, miserable, wretched. 


“In which doth swell a lake of inky years 
Of madding lovers.” 
Drummond : Son. 18, pt. 1. 
*In-lace’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. laze 


(q.v.).] The same as ENLACE (q.v.). 


*jn-lag’-ar-y, *in-la-ga/-tion, s. [Bar- 
barous forms, from A.S. inldgian, in imitation 
of utlagand, utlagation = outlawry.) [INLAW.] 
A restitution of an outlaw to the protection 
and privileges of the law. 


{n-laid’, pa. par. ora. [Invay.] 


inlaid-work, s. That in which one ma- 
terial is sunk into a hollowing in the surface 
of another, the two making an even face, 
(BuHL, REISNER-woRK, MARQUETRY, ParR- 
QUETRY, Mosaic.] 


in’-land, a., adv., & s, [Eng. in, and land.) 

A. As adjective: 

1, In the interior of a country ; remote from 
the sea. 

“The isle’s rich inland parts, let’s take with usalong.” 
Drayton; Poly-Olbion, s, 23. 

2. Carried on within a county ; domestic ; 
not foreign : as, inland navigation. 

3. Confined or limited to a particular coun- 
try : as, an inland bill of exchange, as distin- 
guished from a foreign one, which is drawn in 
one country on a persgn living in another. 

*4, Refined, civilized, somewhat polished ; 
opposed to upland (q.v.). 

“An old religious uncle of mine was, in his youth, 

an inland man." —Shakesp.: As You Like It, iii. 2. 

B. As adv. : In or towards the interior of a 
country. 

“And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland 

many a post.” Macauluy : Armada. 

*C, As substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang.:; The interior or inland part 
of a country. 
“Her little rills, her inlands that do feed.” 

Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s, 2. 

2. Old Law : Demesne land, as distinguished 
from outland, or that let to tenants. 

inland-cliff, s. 

Geol. : A cliff like one of those marking the 
coast-line, but occurring inland. In many 
cases they were once sea-clitfs, and occupy 
their present position because the land has 
been subsequently upheaved. Inland cliffs, 


formerly sea-cliffs, occur in many parts of the 
world. 


*inland-man, s. An inlander (q.v.). 


“ Whereunto the said inland-men may be induced, 
seeing the others go forth to adventure their lives for 
their defence.”—Strype : Memorials (an. 1557). 


inland revenue, s. 

Taxation: The inland-levied revenue of 
Great Britain, corresponding to the internal 
revenue in this country. [See Excise.] 

Inland-revenue officer: A subordinate govern-~ 
mental functionary, formerly called an excise- 
officer. 


inland sea, s. A large body of salt 
water not connected with the ocean, as the 
Black Sea or the Caspian Sea; or partially so, 
as the Inland Sea of Japan. 


*in’-land-ér, s. (Eng. inland; -er.] One 
who lives inland, or in the interior of a 
country. ~ 

a nders be of the Brutians, the Aprustanes, 
only. ee. Holland + Plinie, bic iL, ch, xi. 

*{n/-land-ish, a. [Bng. inland; -ish.] De- 
noting something inland; native, inland. 

*{n-lap’-i-date, v.t. (Lat. in- = in, into, and 
Lat. is (genit. lapidis)=a stone.] To 
make stony ; to turn or convert into stone ; to 
petrify. 

“Some natural spring waters will inlapidate wood ; 
so that you shall see one {ees of wood, whereof the 
part above the water shall continue wood, and the 


part under the water shall be turned into a kind of 
gravelly stone."—Bacon : Nat. Hist., § 85. 


*Yn-lard’, v.t. [ENLARD.] 
*In-large’, v.t. [ENLARGE.] 


*Jn-law, v.t. [A.S. inldgian.] To clear or 
free from outlawry or attainder; to restore to 
the privileges and protection of the law. 


“Tt should be a great incongruity to have them te 
make laws, who themselves were not inlawed.”— 
Bacon: Henry VII., p. 12 


in-lay’,v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. lay(q.v.).] 

1. To lay, place, or insert in; to diversify 

with different bodies inserted into the ground- 
work or substratum. 


“* Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. 


*2. To variegate, to diversify. 


“A thousand tumbling rills inlay 
With silver veins the vale.” 


Warton : First of April. 
*3. To interlard. 


“Thence borrow'd by the monks to inlay thei 
story.—Milton: Hist. Hng., bk. vi. 


*{n-lay’,s. [INLAy, v.] Matter or materials 
inlaid or prepared for inlaying. 
“Crocus and hyacinth, with rich inlay, 
Broider'd the ground.” Milton : P. L., iv. 702 
in-lay’-ér, s. (Eng. inlay; -er.] One who 
inlays ; one whose occupation is inlaying. 
“The swelling bunches, which are now and then 


found on the old trees, afford the inlayer pieces curiously 
chambletted.”—Hvelyn: Silva, bk. i., ch. xviii., § 5. 


in-lay-ing, s. [Inway, v.] [INLAID-worK.] 


*in-league’, v.t. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
league (q.v.).| To form or conclude a league 
with ; to league ; to join in a league. 

“With a willingness, inleague our blood 
With his.” Ford: Broken Heart, iii. 4. 

*{n-léag’-uér, v.i. [Cf BELEAGUER.] To sit 

down with an army ; to blockade. 


“Seylla did inieaguer before the city of Athens.”— 
P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 161. 


*in-léck’, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. leak (¥.] 
A hole where water leaks in. (Stanyhurst: 
Virgil ; Aneid iii. 538.) 

in’-1ét, s. [Eng. in-, and let.] 

1. A passage by which an enclosed place 
may be entered ; a@ means of entrance or in- 
gress. 
“A narrow inlet to their cells contrive.” 
ddison : Virgil; Georgic iv. 
2. A small bay or recess in the shore of the 
sea or a large lake; a creek. 
“ All the creeks and inlets on this side were held by 
the Romans.”— Milton: Hist. Eng., bk. ii. 


* 3. Any material or substance inserted or 
inlaid. 


*in-lét’-tér, vt. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
letter (a.v.)f To engrave with letters. 


in’-li-ér, s. [Pref in-(1), and Eng. lie, v. ; -er.] 
Geol. : An expression used to indicate ai: iso- 
lated exposure of an unerlying bed which is 
still covered to a large extent with deposits of 
later date. It is principally found in beds 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
Syrian. 2, 0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


which are more or less on the higher parts 
of which have been removed by Gaciien 
and so brought the lower bed to light. The 
converse of outlier (q.v.). 


*in-light’-en (gh silent), #f. [ENLIGHTEN.) 
* in-list’, v.t. [Exusr.] 
in-live’, v.t. (Pref. in- (intens.), and Eng, 
live q.v..] To give life, spirit, » animation 
to; to animate. 
Pingebecilham Reemtecaeely ro 
Ben Jonson: Kleg, on Lady Anne Pawlet, 


*in-ldck, v.t. . in ad Eng. lock 
(a.v,).] To l up or ae ng in 
another. 


* in-1fi-mine, v.t.. [ENtumive.] 


in'-ly, «. & adv. [A.S. inlic (a), inlice (adv.).] 

A. As adj. : Internal, secret, heartfelt. 

“ Did’st thou but know the inly touch of love.” 

B. As ad me Af appear 

w.: Intern wi secretly, 
in the heart, mentally. ; _ m 
“*Save him, my God !" she in/y cries.” 
" Ds Moore: Fire Worshippers. 
in’-mai s. & a. [Pref. in- (1), and Bug. 
mate, 8. (q.v.). } 

A. As subst. : One who lodges or dwells in 
the same house as another ; one who occupies 
any place or dwelling; a resident or dweller 

; especially spoken of occupants of hos- 
pitals, asylums, prisons, &c. 

“*He’s but a new fellow, 
An inmate here in Rome, as Catiline calls him.” 
Ben Jonson : Catiline, ii. 1, 

* B. As adj.: Dwelling or residing in a 
f cp admitted as a resident or occupier of 
@ same place ; internal. 

“To their overgro’ inmate 
etic tag 2 Po LL, xii 166. 
* {in’-méats, s. pl. (Pref. in- (1), and pl. of 

Eng. meat.] 

1. The edible viscera of pigs, fowls, &c. 

(Peacock: Manley & Corringham ; Gloss.) 

2. The entrails. 
“T shall try six inches of my knife 
On thine own inmeats.” 
Taylor: Philip van Artevelde, fii. 1. 
* in-mésh’, ».t. f. in- (1), and Eng. mesh 

(q.v.).] To bring or involve within meshes, 

as of a net. 


*in-mew (ewas 7 
Eng. mew (q.v-).] 
a mew or cage. 


*{n’-more, «a. (Eng. in, and more.) Inner. 
(P. Holland: Camden, p. 131.) 


in’-most, * ine-maste, «a. [A.S. innemest.] 
1. Deepest or furthest within; remotest 
from the surface. 


“Shortly, within her trmost pith there bred 
A little wicked worme.” 
Spenser : Visions of the World's Vanity. 


2 Most. secret ; ‘deepest, 
“ Still there within the Let he gel 
inn, * in, * inne, s. [A.9. in, inn, from in, 
inn = within; Icel. inni, from inn, inni= 
indoors ; in=in.] 
1. A house of lodging and entertainment 


for travellers. 

“ Between Chester and the capital there was not an 
én where he had not been in a brawl."—AMacaulay : 
Bist. Enq., ch. vi. 

* 2. Lodging, abode, residence, habitation. 

Le with me take up your in 
Foe ths same nigh eee Sa Q., 1. 1. 83, 

3. A college of municipal or common law 
professors and students. [ (2).] 

*4, The town residence of a nobleman or 
person of quality. 

J () Inns of Chancery: Colleges in which 
young students formerly began their law 
studies. They are now occupied chiefly by 
attorneys, solicitors, &c. ; 

2) Inns of Court: Coll or corporate 

wottetiee in London, to one of which all bar- 
risters and students for the bar must belong ; 
also the buildings belonging to such societies 
in which the members of the inn dine together, 
and barristers have their chambers. There 
are four such inns—viz. : the Inner Temple, 
the Middle Temple, Gray’s Inn, and Lincoln’s 
Inn. 


*%nn, v.i. & t. [INN, s.] 
A. Intrans.: To take up lodging ; to lodge 
at, or as at an inn. 


boil, béy; pdut, 


v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and 
‘0 inclose or shut in, as 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, 


j6wl; cat, ell, chorus, ghin, bench; 


inlighten—inning 


B. Transitive: 


1, To lodge and entertain. 
“And inned hem, everich at his degree.” 
Chaucer ; 0, T'., 2,194, 
2. To house, to get in, to store in a house 
or barn. (Lit. # fig.) 
“ Howsoever the laws made in that parliament did 
bare a fruit that 


ved harsh an bitin’, Pg inned at last in 
tie king’s barn."—Bacon: Henry VIL, p. 67. + 
* in-ns-oi-bil’-i-t¥, ». [Late Lat. innasci- 
bilis = that cannot be born.] Self-existence ; 


the state or quality of never having been born 
or begotten. » ¥ . 
“ Innascibdili N 
The rather bay! hy we in Modum, p, 17. 


in’-nate, a. (Lat. innatus, from in- = in, and 
natus, pa. par. of nascor = to be born.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Inborn, natural, native, not acquired. 
“An innate clinging 
A loathsome, and yet all invincible 
Instinct of Life.” Byron: Cain, 1. 1. 
2. Derived from the constitution of the 
mind, as contrasted with what is derived from 
experience. 
“That untaught innate philosophy.” 
Byron: Childe 


Ha Lil, 89, 

*3. Inherent. 

“The blood turns back to the breast ; and the: by 
an innate, but wonderful faculty is turned into milk. “ 
—P. Fletcher: Purple Island, iv. (Note 3.) 

IL Botany: 


1. Gen. : Adhering to the apex of any struc- 
ture. 


2. Spec. (Of an anther): Attached by its base 
to a filament, as distinguished from adnate 
and versatile (q. v.) 

innate-ideas, s. pl : 

Philos.: The term generally supposed to 
correspond to the xowat évvorat of the Stoics— 
“general notions developed in the course of 
nature in all men” (Diog. I. vii. 54)—though 
the earlier teachers of that school regarded 
these ideas as the natural outgrowth of per- 
ceptions, not as innate. Thomas of Aquin, 
the greatest of the Schoolmen, taught that 
“there is no knowledge which is innate, and 
destitute of all experience.” On the Continent 
the doctrine of innate ideas was revived by 
Descartes, who held that the notion of things, 
truth, and thought were naturally common to 
all men. Leibnitz said that ‘‘the ideas of 
being, substance, identity, the true, the good, 
are innate in the mind;” though his innate 
ideas are rather slumbering than conscious 
notions. The doctrine will be found in the 
second elegy of Sir John Davies’ Nosce Teipsum, 
and in the De Veritate of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. On the opposite side, Locke 

Human Underst., bk. i.), Culverwell (Light of 

‘atwre), and later writers may be consulted. 


*in-nate’, v.t. 
being. 
“The first innating cause 
Laughs them to scorn.” 
Marston; Antonio's Revenge, iv. 1. 


*in-nat’-6d, a. (Eng. innate); -ed.] In- 
nate, inborn, natural. 


{Iywate, a.) To call into 


“But no charme 
The Muses have these mousters can disarme 
Of their innated rage.” 
Habington; Castara, pt. 1.; To Mr. £. Porter. 
*in/-nate-ly, adv. (Dng. innate; -ly.] In 
an innate manner; naturally. 
* {n’-nate-néss, s. (Eng. innate; ~ness.) 
The quality or state of being innate. 


*{n-nat’-ive, a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
native (q.v.).] Native, natural. 
*‘ And for the safe accesse, 


His sonne shall make to his innatiue port.” 
Chapman ; Homer ; Odyssey ¥. 


*{n-ndt-ur-al-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 

Eng. naturality (q.v.).] Unnatural conduct. 
“ Inaturality amongst kindred [is] infamous.”"— 
North: Plutarch, p. 207. (Margin.) 

* {n-nat-ur-ably, adv. (Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. naturally (q.v.).] Not naturally ; not 
according to nature. 

*in-niv-ig-a-ble, a. ([Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. navigable (q.v.).] Not navigable ; that 
cannot be navigated or traversed by ships. 


vi. 161 
*{n-niv-ig-a-bly, adv. [Eng. innavigadl(e); 
-ly.) So as not to be navigable, 
*Inne, prep. [In.] 
*inne, *in, s. [INy, s.] 


7 nds, the innavigable flood.” 
“Which Acheron surrou = bes pat ber 
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*inne, v.t. [Iny, v.] 


*in-néct’, v.t. (Lat. innecto = to tie or fasten 
to, together, or about: inm- = in, into, and 
necto = to tie, to fasten.] To fasten together. 
(Fuller : Worthies, i, 139.) 


in’-nér, «. & s. [A.S. innera, from in = in.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Interior; farther inward or nearer the 
centre than something else. 


“Many families are established in the West Indiea, 
and some discov in the inner parte of America.”— 
‘ison: Spectator. 


2, Interior, internal, spiritual. 


“ Let th aid 
U; his inner soul in mer: at ne.” 
ordsworth : Sonnets to , Nov, 1913, 


3. Not obvious; dark, esoteric: as, an inner 
meaning. 

B. As substantive: 

1, That part of a target immediately outside 
the bull’s-eye, enclosed by a ring varying in 
breadth, according to the range. 

2. A shot striking that part of the target. 

ae —— Mower ie averages of inners or more,”"— 

t inner-bark, s. 

Bot. : The liber (q.v.), 

inner-forme, s. 

Print. : [Form, s., II. 6 (1) & (2)]. 


inner-house, s. The name given to the 
chambers in which the first and second divi- 
sions of the Court of Session hold their 
sittings in Edinburgh; applied also to the 
divisions themselves, and used in contradis- 
tinction to the Outer House, in which the 
lords ordinary sit to hear motions and causes. 
All causes commencing in the Court of Ses- 
sion in regular form, by summons, letters of 
suspension, or advocation, reach the Inner 
House after passing through the Outer House. 


inner-parts, s. pl. 


Music: Those portions of the harmony that 
are not at the top or bottom 


inner-pedal, s. 

Music: A sustained note in one of the inner 
parts. [SUSTAINED-NOTE.] 

inner-plate, s. 

Arch, : The wall-plate in a double-plated 
roof, which lies nearest the centre of the roof, 
the other, or outer-plate, having its side nearer 
the outer surface of tlie wall. 

inner-post, s. 

Shipbuild. : A piece brought in at the fore- 
side of the main-post, and generally continued 
as high as the wing-transom to seat the other 
transoms upon. 

inner-square, s. 

Carp. : The edges forming the internal right 
angle of a carpenter's square. 

*{n’-nér-est, a. (Eng. inner; super. suff. 
-est.) Inmost, innermost. 

*in-neér-ly, adv. [Eng. inner; -ly.] 
within ; nearer the centre. 

in’-nér-modst, a. [A corruption of A.S. in- 
nemest = inmost (q.v.)]. Farthest inward or 
within ; most remote from the surface, 


*in-nér-va‘-tion (1), s. [Pref. in- (2); Eng. 
nerve, and suff. -ation.] A state of nerveless- 
ness. 


in-nér-va'-tion (2), s. [Eng. innerve ; -ation.) 
*1, Ord. Lang.: The act of innerving or 
strengthening ; the state of being innerve 
2. Physiol.: The function of the nervous 
system ; nervous excitement ; special activity 
excited in any part of the nervous system. 


More 


* {n-nérve’, v.t. [ Pref. in- (intens.), and Eng. 
nerve (q.v.).] To give nerve to, to strengthen, 
to invigorate. 


*{nn/-hold-ér, s. (Eng. inn, s., and holder.) 
One who keeps an inn; an innkeeper. 


“ Whether as well they as butchers, innholders, and 
victuallers, do sell that which is wholesome and a 
reasonable prices."—Bucon: The Judicial Charge, €c. 


Yun’-ing, s. [Eng. inn, v. ; -ing.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, Lit. : The act of gathering in of grain, 
harvest, &c. 


“The gathering and inning of some harvest."— 
P. Hotland S 'Plinie, bk. xviii., ch, vi. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-gsion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, éc. = bel, deL 
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2. Fig. (Pl.): The time during which a 
person or party is in office. 

Il. Technically (Pl.) : 

1. Baseball and Cricket: The time or turn for 
batting, either ef an individual player, or of a 
whole side. 

2. Hydr. Eng.: Lands recovered from the 
sea. 


fm-nis, s. 


* in’-ni-ten-gy, s. (Lat. innitens, pr. par. of 
innitor: in- = in, on, and nitor=to lean.) A 
leaning or resting upon ; pressure. 


“The innitency and stresse being made upon the 
hypomochlion or fulciment in the decussation.”— 
Browne ; Cyrus’ Garden, ch, ii. 


*{n-nix’-ion (x as ksh), s. [Lat. innizus, 
pa. par. of innitor.] A resting upon ; incum- 
bency. 


imn’-keeép-er, s. (Eng. inn, and keeper.) One 
who keeps an inn ; a taverner, an innholder. 


“The son of an innkeeper passed himself on the 
yeomanry of Sussex as their beloved Monmouth.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Ting., ch. v. 


in’-nd-cence, s. [Fr., from Lat. innocentia, 
from innocens = innocent (q,Vv.); Sp. inocencia; 
Ital. innocenza.]} 

1. The quality or state of being innocent ; 
freedom from or absence of any quality which 
ean hurt or injure; innoxiousness, harmless- 
ness: as, the innocence of a medicine. 


“Suited to a golden age and to the first innocency of 
nature."—Burnet - Theory of the Earth. 


2. Freedom from the guilt of any particular 
erime or sin; guiltlessness. 
“For innocence condemned revenge I vowed.” 
Pitt: Virgil; Bneid i, 
3. In a moral sense, freedom from crime, 
sin, guilt, or fault; purity of heart and life ; 
integrity. 
“ Or that high God in lieu of innocence, 
Trapetted, had that token of his wrath.” 
Spenser: F, Q., II. ii. 4. 
4, Freedom from any thought of evil; harm- 
lessness ; simplicity of heart. 
“When boyish innocence was all my praise.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 372. 
5, Simplicity ; mental weakness or imbe- 
cility, bordering on silliness. 
“Who has not only his innocence, which is much to 
excuse him.”—Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, v. 2. 
* 6. The state of not being contraband of 
war ; the state of being lawfully conveyed to 
@ belligerent. 


[Ennis.] 


¢in’-no-cen-¢y, s. [Lat. innocentia, from 
imnocens = innocent (q.v.).] Innocence. 


“That so death and judgment may find me pre- 

ed, if not with unspotted imnocency, yet with 
earty and sincere repentance,”—Stillingfleet: Ser- 
mons, Vol. iv., ser. 4. 


m’-nd-cent, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. innocens 
= harmless: in- = not, and nocens, pr. par. of 
moceo = to hurt ; Sp. inocente; Ital. innocente.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Not hurtful, harmful, or noxious; in- 
noxious ; free from any quality which can 
hurt or injure. 

2. Free from the guilt of any particular 
crime or wicked action; not guilty, guiltless. 
(Now followed by of.) 

“I was innocent from any private malice.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VII1., iii, 2. 

3. Morally free from guilt, crime, or fault ; 
mot tainted with sin ; guiltless ; pure in heart 
_ life; upright, inoffensive, blameless, sin- 

less. 
“ Hem that hadden wronge suspection 
Upon this sely innocent Custance.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 5,104, 

4, Lawful, permitted ; not liable to punish- 
ment. 

“Robbery was held to be a calling not merely inno- 

cent but honourable."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii, 

5; Not contraband of war ; not liable to for- 
feiture. 

6. Simple ; weak in intellect ; imbecile. 

“She hits me a blow on the ear, and calls me inno- 

cent, and lets me go.”—Ben Jonson. Silent Woman, i. 1. 

B. As substantive: 

* 1, One who is ‘free from guilt, crime, or 
feult ; an innocent person. 

“So pure an innocent as that same lambe.” 
Spenser: F, Q., I. i. & 

2, A person wanting in intellect ; a natural ; 
an idiot. 

“A dumb innocent that conld not say hi me 

Shakesp.: All’s Well that Ends Well, ive. atte 

4] For the difference between innocent and 

guiltless, see GUILTLEss, 


innis—innovation 


{| Massacre or Slaughter of the Innocents : 

1. Che Hist.: The massacre or murder of 
the young children of Bethlehem by Herod 
(Matthew ii. 16.) * festa 4 

. Parl. Slang: The abandonment, towards 
ie close of a session, of bills introduced by 
the Government, but not sufliciently advanced 
to stand a.chance of their being passed during 
that session. 


innocent-conveyances, s. pl. 

Law: A covenant to stand seized ; a bar- 
gain, sale, and release ; socalled because they 
convey the actual possession of the property 
by construction of law only. 


Innocents’-day, s. 

Church Hist., &c. : The English name for the 
feast celebrated on Dec. 28, to commemorate 
the massacre of the children of Bethlehem by 
Herod, in the hope of killing Jesus. It was 
probably first celebrated towards the close of 
the fifth, or early in the sixth century. In 
the English Church, it has a proper Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel, but no Vigil. Itis known 
in the Latin Churelias the Feast of Holy In- 
nocents, and Mass is said in purple vestments, 
probably because the Innocents “‘ did not enter 
heaven till Christ at His Ascension opened 
it to those who believe.” On the octave the 
vestments are red, the proper colour of mar- 
tyrs. In the Greek Church the feast is cele- 
brated on Dec. 29, and is known as the Feast 
of the 14,000 Holy Children. [MArtyR.] 


3 in’-nd-cént-ive, a. {Eng. innocent ; -tve.] 
Tending to innocence ; innocent. 


“The contentments of innocentive piety."—Feltham ¢ 
Resolves, pt. ii., res. 66. 


in’-nd-cent-ly, adv. (Eng. innocent ; -ly.] 
* 1, Without hurt or harm ; harmlessly. 
2. Without guilt ; guiltlessly ; uprightly. 
“He preserueth the welfare of the righteous, and 


a h them that walke innocently." —Proverbs, ii. 
(1551. 


3. With simplicity or innocence: of heart ; 
guilelessly. 
“Ellen, innocently gay, 
Turned all inquiry light away.” 
Scott - Lady of the Lake, i. 30. 
in-ndc'-u-a, s. pl. [Neut. nom. pl. of Lat. 
innocuwus = harmless, innocuous.) 

Zool. : A sub-order of Ophidia(Snakes), con- 
taining the Colubriformes, or Innocuous Co- 
lubriform Snakes. They have no decided 
venom gland, though a special non-venomous 
one and a groove may be present. The jaws 
are armed with numerous, solid, curved teeth ; 
the body is covered with rows of large scales, 
and the head with plates. 


Families: Acrochordide (Wart-Snakes), Dryiophidse 
eee Dipsadidz (Nocturnal Tree Snakes), 
Lycodontidse (Ground Snakes), _Amblycephalida 
(Blunt-heads), Dendrophidxw (Tree Snakes), Psammo- 
phidz (Desert Snakes), hiodontids (Throat-toothed 
Snakes), Homalopsidse (Fresh water Snakes), Colu- 
bride (True Snakes), Pythonidx (Rock Snakes), Ery- 
cidz (Sand Snakes), Tortricidz (Rollers), and Uropel- 
tidw (Rough-tails). (Duncan, &c,) 


* {n-ndc-w -it-y, s. [Eng. innocu(ous) ; -ity.) 
The quality or state of being innocuous ; harm- 
lessness. 


in-nodc'-u-olls, a. [Lat. innocuus, from in- = 
not, and nocuws = hurtful; noceo= to hurt; 
Ital. & Sp. innocuo.) 
1. Harmless; producing no-evil result or 
effect ; innocent. 
2. Harmless ; doing no injury or harm, 


“A generous lion will not hurt a beast that lies pro- 
strate, nor an elephant an innocuous _creature,”—Bure 
ton. Anat. of Meluncholy, p. 348. 


{| Innocuous Colubriform Snakes : 
Zool. : [INNocUA]. 


in-née'-u-oitis-ly, adv. (Eng. innocuous ; -ly.) 
In an innocuous manner; without harm or 
injury; harmlessly ; without mischievous 
efiects. 
“Where the salt sea innocuously breaks.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iil, 
in-n6dc’-u-ous-néss, s. [Eng. innocuous; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being innocu- 
ous ; harmlessness. 
“That tnnocuousness of the effect makes, that, al- 


though in itself it be as great as the other, yet ’tis 
little observed.”"—Digby: On Bodies, ch. ix. ah 


* in-nd-date, v.t. (Lat. imnodatus, pa. par. 
of innodo ; in-= in, and nodus =a knot.) To 
bind up, fasten, or include, as in a knot. (Lit. 
& fig.) 

* {n-ndm’-in-a-ble, a. & s. [Lat. innomina- 
bilis, from in- = not, and nominabdilis = that 


may be named or, nominated ; nomino = te 
name; nomeni(genit. nominis) =a name.) 
A. As adj.: That cannot or may not ‘be 
named or mentioned ; unspeakable. a" 
“‘ And then namely of doule thynees fone: i 
B. As subst. (Pl.): Trousers; inexpressibles, 
(Southey: The Doctor, p. 688.) 


in-nodm’-in-ate, a. &s, [Lat. innominatus: 
in- = not, and nominatus, pa. par. of nomino = 
to name; nomen=aname.] — 
' A. As adj.: Not named, nameless. 
B. As substantive : 
Anat. : The innominate artery (q-v-). 


“The accessibility of the innominate in the neck.* 
—Quain: Anatomy (ed. 1st), p. 355. 


innominate-artery, 8. 

Anat.: The largest of the vessels which 
proceed from the arch of the aorta. It arises 
from the transverse portion of the arch before 
the carotid artery. It ascends obliquely to- 
wards the right, and divides into the right 
subclavian and thé right carotid artery. 1t 
varies in length from two inches toone inch, 
or less. Called also the Brachycephalic 
Artery. 


innominate-bone, s. 

Anat,: The os coxg, or pelvic bone. It is 
constricted in the middle and expanded above 
and below, and much bent. It articulates 
with its fellow of the opposite side, with the 
sacrum, and with the femur. In early life it 
is in three portions: the ilium, the os pubis, 
and the ischium. They begin to.ossify before 
birth, but the process is not completed till 
the twenty-third or twenty-fifth year. 


*jnnominate-contracts, s. pl. 

Civil Law: Contracts which had. no particus 
lar names, as permutation and transaction. 
(Wharion.) 


innominate-veins, s. pl. 

Anat.: Two trunk veins receiving the blood 
returning from the upper limbs through the 
subclavian veins, and from the head and neck 
by the jugular ones. Called also the Brachy- 
cephalic Veins, 


in’-nd-vate, vit. & t. (Lat. innovatus, pa. par: 
of innovo: im- = in, and novo = to make new ; 
novus = new ; Fr. innover; Sp. tnnovar; Ital. 
imnovare.] 
* A, Transitive: 
1. To alter or change by the introduction 
of something new. 
“All attempts to innovate the constitutional oF 
habitual character.”’—The Rambler, No, 179. 
2. To bring in or introduce by way of some- 
thing new. 
** All those who had innovated anything in religion.” 
—Clarendon: Religion & Policy, ch. vii. 
B. Intransitive: 


_1. To make innovations ; to introduce novel- 
ties ; to make or introduce changes or altera- 
tions in anything established. 

“Time itselfe, which indeed innovateth greatly, but 
quietly.”"—Bacon: Essays ; Of Innovations. 

2. To invent; to introduce or put forward 
new things. 

“But every man cannot distinguish betwixt pedan- 
try and poetry ; every man, therefore, is not fit to in- 
novate.”"—Dryden; Virgil; dineid. (Dedic.) 

in-n6-va'-tion, s. [Lat. inmnovatio, from in- 
novatus, pa. par. of innovo = to innovate (q.v.)$ 
Fr. innovation; Sp. innovacion; Ital, inno- 
vazione.} 
L Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of innovating $ the introduction 
of novelties or changes in things established. 

“Perdicas, whose ambitious ¢: ti 
i) re fps) in tyme."—Brendes- Quintus a nd 

2, A change made by the introduction of 
something new in things established, as laws, 
customs, rites, &e. 

“He knew how to use technical law to cover the 


most startling innovations.”—Gardi: Multi: > 
Introd, to Eng. Hist., ch. tii, wt Sees 


IL, Technically : 

1. Bot.: A shoot which has not completed 
its growth. Used specif, of the new branches 
of mosses produced by a process of renewal 
from axillary buds by the side of the theca, or 
of the antheridia. 4 

2. Religions (Pl.): New doctrines introduced 
by professed reformers into any faith with the 
view of harmonizing it with the science of the 
age, or new observances to adapt it to the 
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pious, 
of such fanovations in 
— Wars, and the introducer of inno- 
aoe in Christian doctrine or practice fluds 
determined resistance in whatever section of 
the Chureh he may attempt to operate, 
3. Scots Law: A technical term for the ex- 
change, with the ereditor’s consent, of one 
o for another, so as to make the 
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Called also novation eo 


‘in-né-va'-tion-Ist, s. [Eng. innovation ; 
-ist.) One who introduces, or is in favour of, 
innovations. 


‘In-né-vat-Ive, a. [BEng. innovat(e); -ive. 
Introducing or tending to hatrotiocs Pa 
tions ; charashecion’ by innovations. 

Some writers are. + « innovative."—Hall> Modern 


In’-né-vat-or, * in-no-vat-our, s. [Eng. 
innovat(e) ; -or; Fr. innovateur ; Ttal. innova- 
tore ; Sp. innovador.] 

8 1. One who oe ma novelties ~ imnova- 
ions; an introducer changes things 
established. 


“ As ardent « spirit as can inspire any 
destroy the montments of the piesy and the of 
ancient ages.”"—Surke : Letter to William Slliot, 

2. One who makes changes by the introduc- 


tion Naoto tam innovations or novelties. 


(moxious as ndk-shiis), a. 
t. innoxius, from in-= not, and gerius = 
eo noxious ; noceo = rhe 
innocent ; 
Ghane to produce we) or i effects. 
pit hee eae 
Pit Innocent, harmless ; free from guilt or 


pen peamas wane iewenies Sas a 
noxious-ly (noxious nite-anis), 
adv. [Eng. oe -ly.J * ) 


oe Harmlessly ; without causing harm or 
-effects. 
meget oe 
* 2. Without suffering harm or ill effects, 
“For animals that Se aee ee jously digest these 
eoee: Vulgar Brrours, bk. wikgeh. Y evi 
fm-noxious-néss (noxiousasndk’-shiis), 
s. [Evg. innozious ; -ness.) The quality or 
state of being innoxious ; harmlessness, inno- 
cence. (¢ D Arblay: Diary, vii. 373.) 


*in- v.i, “{Lat. innuatwm, sup. of 
innuo = to give a nod, to hint.] To intimate, 
to hint, to signify, 


“As if would innwate, that as this 
'—Chapman : 


gy peng dy 
sow ( splayed) is free from Venus.”. 
Homer; iliad xix. (Comment.) 


* {n-nii'-bi-loiis, a. (Lat. innubilus= with- 
out clouds: in- = not, and nubila=clouds.) 


Free from clouds ; clear, 
in-nu-én-do, in-u-én~d6, s. Lat. inni- 


endo= by intimation; gerund of innuo=to 
nod towards, to intimate: in- = in, towards, 
and nuo= to nod.) 

1, Ord. Lang. : An indirect or oblique hint 
‘or intimation ; an insinuation. 


“aa by the way Sie 
Z 
mame nade nee ears 


Ghost, bk. ti. 


*in-n a. {Lat. innuens, pr. par. of 
Reaeae ee to hint.] Conveying a hint 
or intimation ; insinuating, significant. 


s. {Native word =the people.) The 
name by which the Esquimaux call themselves, 
The name by which they are ordinarily known 
to outsiders is an Algonquin word. 


-nii-mér-a-bil’-i-ty, s. 
a Meee Pat. {nmemerabtlitns, trom Wamwmne- 


DPE, DSP; PHAt, j5w1; eat; cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
ian. -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -tious, 


[ Fr. innuméra- sive ; 


innovationist—inoculation 


rabilis = innumerable (q.v. The quali 
state of being inn Per: nM) “iota 


{n-nii-mér-a-ble, a. [(Fr., from Lat. inne 
merabilis, from in- = not, and numerabilis = 
that can’ be counted or numbered ; Sp. innu- 
merable, innombrable ; Ital. innumerabile.| 

1, Not to be counted; impossible to be 
counted or numbered for multitude ; count- 
less, numberless ; indefinitely numerous, 


“ Innumeradle multitude of forms.” 
Wordsworth > Excursion, bk. ix. 


*2. As if proceeding from very large num- 
of p ssl 
“Th, sea, with the innumerable sound 
of Milton: P. ap ili, 147, 
in-ni’-mér-a-bl¥, adv. [Eng. innumerable) ; 
er Without number, so as to be innumer- 


“ Sparkling brands, pm ge | 
@lover “ithenatd, 1 oe xxix, 
* in-nii’-mér-olts, a. (Lat. innwmerus, from 
in- = not, and numerus = number ; numero = 
to number, to count.) Too many to be num- 
bered or counted ; countless, innumerable, 


“The gathered flocks 
Are in the wattled pen Sameteanot aaprened.,) 
Thomson mmer, 


* {n-nu-trY’-tion, s. 
nutrition (q.v. Me 4 Wan 
or nourishm 


edly uae a. 
Forghasred) -v.).] Not nutritious, not nourish- 
ing ; not a! ing nourishment, 


* in-nii-tri- ent a. (Pref. in- Sr tl poy 
nutritive (q.v. TN ot nourishing, 


Y-no, s. (Lat. & Gr. = in class, m, 
Ganuliter of Cadmus and Hermione,] oi" 
Entom.: A genus of Zygenide ; Ino statices 
and I, globularie are enumerated by Stephens 
as British. 
*in-d-be’-di-enge, 
Eng. obedience (q.v.).] Disobedience ; failure 
to obey. 

“As bi imobedience of oo man e been maa 
synners, 80 bi the obedience of oon meet hal schulen he 
iuste."— Wycliffe: Romans v. 

* {n-6-be’ t, *in-o-be-dy-ent, a. & 
s. (Pref. in-@), and Eng. obedient (q.v. J 
A, As ailj.: Not obedient ; disobedient. 


“ Inobedient is he that “lsobeyeth for despit to the 
commandements of God."—Chaucer : Persones Tale, 


B, As subst. : One who is disobedient. 
ae the saied tnobedientes."—Hall: Henry V., 


895, 


f. in- (2), and Eng. 
or failure of nutrition 


(Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 


s, [Pref. in- (2), and 


*in-6-be’ t-1Y, adv. (Eng. inobedient ; 
-ly.) Ina disobedient manner, disobediently ; 
by: disobedience. 
“Whom T have A abet ed and inobediently of- 
—Burnet ¢ 1536, 


‘ist. Reform, an. 

* {n-Sb-li-ga-bil’-i-ty, s. (Pref. in- (2), and 

Lat, obligo = to bind.] 1 he quality or state 

of not being binding or obligatory. 

“The Nplate or inobligability thereof."—Sander- 
son: Works, V. 67. 


* {n-db-sérv-a-ble, a. (Lat. imodservabilis, 
froin in- = not, and observo = to observe; Fr. 
inobservable.} Not observable ; that cannot be 
observed or perceived, 


*in-db-sérv-ance, 3. [Lat. inobservantia, 
from inobservans = inobservant (q.v.)..) Want 
of observance; @ failure. to poh a or keep ; 
disobedience. 


“ Breach and énobservance of certaln wholesome and 
litic laws for government.”— Bacon: Judicial 


{n-db-sérv-ant, a. [Lat. inobservans, from 
in-= not, and observans = observant (q.v.); 
Fr. inobservant ; Ital. inobservante.) Not ob- 
servant ; not taking notice or heed ; heedless. 


“He has been saeteersane or dnpeded” Burd : 
Sermons, Vol, Vi., ser. Z 


* In-Sb-sér-va ‘va'-tion, s, (Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. observation (q.v.); Fr. inobdservation.] 
Want or neglect of observation. 

“ wri in all this guilty of th t 
shameful “inobaereation.”--Shuckford: On the Orea- 
p. 1 


*{n-db-trii-sive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
obtrusive (q.v.)-] Not o btrusive ; unobtrusive. 
(Coleridge.) 

*{n-db-tri-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. inobtru- 

-ly.) Im an inobstrusive manner ; un- 

obtrusively. 


eee 


* rome abe ~sive néss, 8. line. inobtrue 
sive ; ~ness e quality or state of bein 
obtrusive ; unobtrusiveness, ~ 


in-6-cir’-pin, s. (Mod. Lat. inocary(us), 
-in.) Ared pe eee es matter contained in the 
juice of the Inocarpus edulis. The juice is at 
first colourless, but on exposure to the air 
turns red, and dries up toa gummy mass. It 
is soluble in water and in alcohol, but inso~ 
luble in ether. 


in -6 - c&r’-~ pis, s. (Gr. ts (is), genit. ivds 
cde =a fibre, and kapmds (karpos) = fruit. 
Named from the fibrous envelopes. J 
Bot.: A genus of Thymelacer, tribe Her- 
nandia. Inocurpus edulis, the Otaheite chest- 
nut, is a large tree, with alternate leaves and 
white flowers in racemes, followed by kidney- 
shaped nuts, eaten, when roasted, by the na- 
tives of the Pacific, the Eastern Islands, &e. 


* in-6c-cu-pi-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. ae (q.v.).] Want of occupation. 


in-0-cér’-a-miis, s. (Gr. is (is), tvds (inos) = 
strength, force . . a fibre, and Képapos (kera~ 
mos) = potter's earth, a tile.] 

Paleont.; A genus of Aviculide# (Wing- 
shells). The shell is inequivalve, ventricose, 
radiately or concentrically furrowed, with 
ag umbones, a straight, elongated 

inge-line, and numerous transverse, close-set 
eartilage pits. Itis akin to Perna. Seventy- 
five species iy 8 all fossil from the Silurian 
to the chalk. (S. P. Woodward.) 


* in- Sela ble, a, {Lat. inocul(o) = to in- 
oculate; Eng. -able.} 
1, Capable of being inoculated, 
2. That may communicate disease by inocu- 
lation. 


inoculable-bubo, s. 
Path.: A bubo which has been inoculated 
with morbid matter. Called also virulent bubo, 


in-6c-u-lar, a. [Pref. in- (1); Lat. oculus = 
the eye, and Eng. suff. -a.] 
Entom. (Of Antenne): Inserted in the angle 
of the eye. 


in-dc-u-late, v.t. & i. (Lat. inoculatus, pa. 
par. of inoctilo=to graft a bud of one tree 
on to another.) 

A. Transitive : y 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, 24.2, {1L1; 2). 

2. Fig.: To implant in the mind of any 
one certain opinions foreign to his own way of 
thinking. 

II, Technically : 

1. Agric.: To perform the operation of 
engrafting or budding. [Lvocutatron, *1.} 

2. Med.: To introduce variolous or other 
morbific matter into the system with the view 
of mitigating the severity of small-pox or any 
other disease. 

“The Princess of Wales had two of her childrem in- 


oculated in the v sinning of the movement “—~ 
Lecky: England tn the Kighteenth Cent., vol. i., ch. iv. 


B. Intrans. : To practice inoculation (q, v.). 

§] To inoculate grass : 

Agric.: To take pieces of sward from an 
old meadow, and spread them over a piece of 
grass-land somewhat deficient in verdure, 


in-Sc-u-1a’-tion, s. [{Lat.=an engrafting ; 
Br. inoculation] 

*1, Bot. : Grafting by the pst ata of buds ; 
the operation of budding ¢ (q.v.). 

2. Medically: 

(1) The act, art, or operation of communi- 
eating a disease to the bodily frame by intro- 
ducing, by one or more punctures in the skin, 
or otherwise, the specific poison by which it 
is produced. 

(2) (Spec.) : The introduction in such a man- 
ner of yariolous matter into the system. 
Whether or not inoculation for small-pox was 
known in China and India at an earlier period 
than in Europe is doubtful. It seems to have 
been practiced in South Wales without attract- 
ing notice. It was to Constantinople that 
America, Europe, and the world were indebted 
for the discovery. In A.p. 1713 Dr. Emanuel 
Timoni, a Greek physician there, wrote a 
letter to Dr. Woodward in favour of inocula- 
tion, which was published in the PRtlosophicu ub 
Transactions, as was a notice of a work in its 
favour by Dr. Pylarini, the Venetian consul 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, Xc. = bel, del. 
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at Smyrna. In 1715 inoculation was also 
supported by Mr. Kennedy, an English sur- 
geon who had travelled in Turkey; but the 
actual introduction of the practice into Eng- 
land was brought about by a letter written 
in a lively style from Turkey in 1717, by 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Returning 
to England, she had her child inoculated in 
1721. Dr. Keith, who had seen the practice, 
submitted his child to it. Then six condemned 
criminals, pardoned by George I. on condition 
of their consenting to be inoculated, followed 
successfully, after which, on April 19, 1722, 
the Princesses Amelia and Caroline were 
inoculated. A few days after three inoculated 
persons died, one being a child of the Earl of 
Sunderland ; and, six cases having been fatal 
out of 244 conducted by Dr Boylston at 
Boston, Massachusetts, between June, 1721 
and January, 1722, an outcry was raise 
against inoculation, so that only about 897 
persons were inoculated in the first eight years. 
Gradually, however, it made way, and was 
firmly established by 1798, in which year 
Dr. Jenner announced the discovery of vacci- 
nation (q.v.). Before this, the improved me- 
thods introduced by Daniel and Robert Sutton 
had reduced the mortality, which, in 1797, 
1798, and 1799, in the small-pox hospitals was 
only 1 in 662. Inoculation for small-pox is 
performed by applying the variolous matter to 
a few scratches made upon the skin. It com- 
municates actual variola, which, however, as 
a rule, is of a mild type, but acts as an excel- 
lent prophylactic against a malady of more 
virulent character. The stage of incubation 
is shorter in the inoculated than in the natu- 
ral small-pox. The quantity of the eruption is 
moderated and the chief force of the disease 
is expended upon the skin, to the relief of 
the internal organs. While inoculation pro- 
tects the individual, he may, ina natural way, 
communicate the disease to others, and that 
in malignant form. Inoculation is no 
longer practiced, vaccination having taken 
its place. 
“Inoculation was introduced into England from 
Turkey by Lady Mary Montagu.”—Lecky: England 
#n the Highteenth Century, vol. i., ch. iv. 


{n-dc'-u-la-tor, s. [Lat.] 
*j. One who engrafts plants. 
2. One who inoculates for the small-pox. 
“Had John a Gaddesden been now living, he would 
have been at thé head of the inoculators."—Friend > 
History of Physick. 

* ¥n-0'-di-ate, v.t. [Lat. in- = in, into, and 
odium = hatred, odium; Ital. inodiare = to 
hate.] To make hateful, to bring into odium 
or hatred. 


“Partly to inodiate and imbitter sin to the chastised 
sinner.”—South ;« Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 6. 


*in-0'-dor-ate, a. (Lat. in- = not, and 
odoratus = having an odour or scent ; odor= 
odour.) Having ao scent or odour ; inodorous, 


“ Whites are more inodorate than flowers of the same 
kind coloured.”—Bacon: Natural History, § 507. 


*{n-0'-dor-oiis, a. (Lat. incdorus, from in- = 
not, and odorus = scented; Fr. inodore.] 
Wanting scent or smell; having no smell. 


“Some white bodies are inodorous and insipid.”— 
Boyle: Works, iii. 301. 


in-Of-fén’-sive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
offensive (q.v.); Fr. inoffensif ; Sp. inofensivo ; 
tal. inoffensivo.] 

1. Not offensive ; giving no offence or pro- 

vocation ; harmless, quiet. 

“In manners the most inoffensive of men.”—HMac- 
q@ulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

2. Causing no uneasiness or alarm. 

“Should infants have taken offence at any thin; 
Lanes Ue and agreeable appearances with % 
must used, till it be grown inoffensive to them.”— 
Locke « On Education, 

3. Harmless, innocent, innocuous. 

“ Thus thy praise shall he expressed, 

Inoffensive, welcome guest!" Cowper: Cricket. 

4. Not causing any obstruction or hin- 

drance ; unobstructed. 


“ From hence a passage broad, 
Smooth, easy, inoffensive, down to hell.” 


Milton: P. L., x. 305. 
in-of-fén’-sive-ly, adv. (Eng. inoffensive; 
-ly.]) In an inoffensive manner; without giv- 

ing offence; without harm. 
“* Not thus inoffensively preys, 
The cankerworm, indwelling foe !” 

Cowper : Innocent Thief. (Trans.) 
in-0f-fén-sive-néss, s. [Eng. inoffensive; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being inoffensive, 


“ Here must bee wisdome and inoffensivenesse of car- 
Fiage."—Bp. Hall: Ep. vi., dec. 4. 


inoculator—inosculate 


* {n-6f-fi/-cial (ci as sh), a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng, oficial (q.v.).] Not official, unoffi- 
cial, not done officially or by a duly authorized 
official ; as, an inoficial communication. 


* jn-6f-fi-cial-ly (ci as sh), adv. (Eng. 
imoficial ; -ly.) In an inofficial manner ; not 
officially ; without the usual forms. 


* {n-0f-fi-cious, a. [Lat. inoficiosus, from 
in- = not, and oficiwm = duty; Fr. inofficieux; 
Ital. inofficioso.] Not attentive to duty ; re- 
gardless of natural obligation; neglectful ; 
heedless. 

“Thou drown’st thy selfe in énofficious sleepe.” 
Ben Jonson : King's Entertainment. 
inofficious-testament, s. 
Law: A will contrary to a parent’s natural 
duty, by which a child is unjustly deprived of 
his inheritance, 


*Yn-Oil’, v.t. [Pref. in-(1), and Eng. oil (q.v.).] 
To anoint, 


“ As well as if he was inoiled.”—Strype : Cranmer, 
bk. ii., ch. i. 


in’-0-lite, s. (Gr. is (is), genit. ivds (inos) — 
fibre, and Ad@os (lithos) = a stone.] 
Min. : The same as CALc-SINTER (q.V.). 


* {n-Op-ér-a’-tion, s. (Lat. inoperatus, pa. 
par. of inoperor = to work: im- = in, and 
operor = to work ; opus (genit. operis) = work.] 
Agency, influence. 


‘Here is not a cold and feeble prevention but an 
effectual inoperation, yea a powerful creation.” —B; 
Hall: Honour of the Married Clergy, bk. i., ch. xiv, 


{n-dp'-ér-a-tive, a. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
operative (q.v.).] Not operative; not pro- 
ducing a result or effect ; having no operation. 

“Though the divine Know leage .. + be of itself in- 
operative.”— h: Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 4, 


{n-6-pér-cu-lar, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
opercular (q.v.).] [INOPERCULATA.] 
Of univalve shells: Having no operculum or 
lid. (Owen.) 


in-d-pér-cu-la/-ta, s. pl. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Lat. operculata, neut. pl. of operculutus, pa. 
par. of operculo = to furnish or cover with a 
lid ; operculum = a cover, a lid.] 

Zool. : A section of Pulmoniferous Molluses 
having the shell inoperculate (q.v.). It con- 
tains the highest families of the Pulmonifera, 
viz., Helicide, Limacide, Oncidiade, Lim- 
neide, and Auriculide. 


in-d-pér’-cu-late, a. [INoPERcuLaTa.] 
Zool. : Not having an operculum or lid clos- 
ing the aperture of the shell when the animal 
withdraws into it for shelter. 


“The rest are inoperculate, and sometimes shell- 
less."— Woodward : Mollusca (1875), p. 285. 


in-0-pér’-cu-lat-éd, a. (Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. operculated.] The same as INOPERCULATE 


(q.v.). 
“‘Inoperculated Pulmonifera, consisting of five 


families.”—Dallas: Nat. Hist., p. 797. 


*{n-dp’-in-a-ble, a. (Lat. inopinabilis, from 
in- = not, and opinor = to expect.] Not to be 
expected, 


* {n -dp’-i-nate, a. 
inopiné.] 
looked for. 

“Casual and inopinate cases,”— Time's Storehouse, 
in-dp’-por-tine, a. [Lat. imopportunus, 
from im-= not, and opportwnus = opportune 
(q.v.); Fr. inopportun; Sp. inoportuno ; Ital. 
«mopportuno.} Not opportune ; inconvenient, 
unseasonable, 


{n-dp’-por-tiine-ly, adv. [Eng. inoppor- 
tune; -ly.) In an inopportune manner or 
time ; unseasonably, inconveniently. 


“ Even that holy exercise may not be done inoppor- 
tumely, nor importunely. "—Donne : Letter to Sir Be G 


* in-dp-por-tin ity, s._ [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. opportunity (q.v.).] Want of opportu- 
nity ; unseasonableness, 


*{n-dp-prés’-sive, a. (Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. oppressive (q.v.).] Not oppressive, not 
burdensome. 


*{n-6p’-u-lent, o. | Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
opulent (q.v.).] Not opulent; not affluent or 
rich ; poor. 

in-or-di-na-cy s. [Eng. inordinate) ; -cy.] 
The quality or state of being inordinate ; de- 


{Lat. inopinatus; Fr. 
Not expected, unexpected; not 


viation from order or regularity ; irregularity, 
disorder, excess, want of moderation, inordi- 
nateness, Lod 
We me very sinful by theexcess, which were 
wobble ar es ; that inordinacy sets them in 
opposition to God's designation.”—Government of 


Tongue. 

in-or’-di-nate, * in-or-di-nat, a. (Lat. 
inordinatus, from in- = not, and ordinatus = 
set in order ; Ital. inordinato.] Irregular, not 
in order, disorderly, excessive, immoderate, 

passing all bounds, intemperate. 
“He could not accuse Tillotson of inordinate ambi 

tion.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


in-or’-di-nate-ly, * in-or-di-nat_ly, adv. 
(Eng. inordinate ; -ly.] In an inordinate man~- 
ner or degree; irregularly, excessively, im- 
moderately. 
“Not to loue it inordinatly.”—Tyndall: Workes, p. 222. 


in-or-di-nate-néss, * in-or’-di-nate- 
nésse, s. (Eng. imordinate; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being inordinate ; inordi- 
nacy. 
“He who is mercy itself abhorres cruelty in his 
creature above another inordinatenesse.”"—Bp. Hall: 
Contempl. ; Gibeonites Revenged. 


*in-or-di-na-tion, s. [Lat. inordinatio, 
from inordinatus = inordinate (q.v.).] Devia- 
tion from rule or right; deviation from the 
accustomed order; excess, want of modera- 
tion, inordinacy, intemperance. 

“We are taught by this word to signifie all - 
larity and inordination in actions of religion.” —Bé: 
Taylor: Sermons, vol, ii., ser. 8. 


in-or-gan’-ic, * in-or-gan’-ic-al, a. (Pref. 
in- (2), and Eng. organic, organical (q.v.); Fr. 
inorganique; Sp. & Ital. inorganico.] Devoid 
or destitute of organs ; not having the organs 
or instruments of life. 

“ Many erroneous opinions are about the essence and 
originall of it [the rationall soule] . . . whether it be 
organical or inorganical."—Burton : Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, p. 26, 

inorganic cardiac-murmur, s. 


Anat. : [MuRMUR]. 


inorganic-chemistry, s. The chemistry 
of inorganic or unorganized bodies. The dis- 
coveries of the past few years have rendered it 
impossible to say where inorganic chemistry 
ends and where organic chemistry begins; 
but in general terms it may be said that in- 
organic-chemistry treats of the metals, or of 
the metals in combination with one or more 
of the non-metallic bodies. A metal in com- 
bination with oxygen produces an oxide, whilst 
a metal in combination with an acid produces 
a salt, both being inorganic compounds. The 
union of iron with oxygen produces ferrous 
oxide, FeO, and ferric oxide, Fe203; with 
chlorine ferric chloride, FegClg; whilst fer- 
rous and ferric oxides, when combined with 
sulphuric acid, produce ferrous sulphate, 
FeO'S037H20, and ferric sulphate, Feg03°3S803. 
The aim of inorganic chemistry is to examine 
into the general laws or rules which regulate 
the formation of such metallic bodies, and to 
determine the action of one upon another. 
[ORGANIC-CHEMISTRY. ] 


* in-or-gan’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. inorgan 
ical ; -ly.} Inan inorganie manner; without 
organs or organization. 


* In-or-gan’-i-ty, s. (Eng. inorgan(ic); -ity.] 
The quality or state of being See 2 
(Browne.) 


* {n-or-gan-1-za/-tion, s._[Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. organization (q.v.).{ The quality or state 
of being inorganized ; absence or want of or- 
ganization. 


*in-or-gan-ized, a. _[Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. organized (q.v.).] Not having organic 
structure ; devoid of organs ; inorganic. 

* in-or-mous, a. [ENoRMovs.] 


* in-or’-nate, a. [Lat. inornatus, or pref. in- 
(2), and Eng. ornate.] Not ornate, unadorned. 

* In-or-thdg’-ra-phy, s._ [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. orthography-(q.v.).] Deviation from cor- 
rect orthography. 

in-ds’-cu-late, v.i. & t. (Lat. in-=in, and 
osculatus, pa. par. of osculor=to kiss; Ital. 
imosculare.] [OSCULATION,] 


A. Intransitive : 


* 1. Ord. Lang.: To run into one another3 
to form the complement of each other. 


2. Anat.: To unite by the mouth of one 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. ~, 0 = 6; ey=4 qu=kw. 


vessel fitting into the mouth of another ; to 
anastomose (q.v.). 
“ Now this fifth 1 
he prascordia als, in some tyeanune: by ions =p 
v., ch, villi. = é a “hal 
3. Hort.: Grafting or budding. 
*B. Transitive: 
1. To unite, as two vessels in an animal 
y: , 
2. To unite intimately ; to cause to become 
one ; to blend, 


{n-6s-cu-la’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat, in-= 
in, and oscilatus, pa. par, of osculor = to kiss.) 
1. Ord. Lang. : An incorporating or assimi- 
lating union or blending, ogra 
2. Anat.: Union of two vessels by the 
mouth of the one fitting into that of the other ; 


anastomosis (q-v.). 
tnosculations, throug 


akan a ae eta eee tes Semen the 
or 4 
Borkeley: Siris, § 34. 2 


in -3s-Yo, a. [Gr. ts (is), genit. ids (inos) = 
strength nies Eng. he oe) (Gee tho One 


poun 
inosic-acid, s. 
Chem, : C5H. An tallizable sub- 
stance found Ve Jaenee of the pre- 


paration of creatine from flesh-juice. It is 
very soluble in water, the aqueous solution 
having the flavour of broth, but insoluble in 
aleohol and in ether. The inosates on — 
heated to redness are ed giving o 
the odour of roast meat. inosates of 
potassium and sodium are very soluble in 
water, but insoluble in alcohol. The inosate 
of copper is insoluble in water, alcohol, and 
acetic acid, but soluble in ammonia. 


in’-d-site, s. (Gr. ts (is), genit. ivés (inos) = 
strength, force ; ~ite.] 

Chem, > CgH)90,°2H2O. A non-fermentable 
substance, omerie with glucose, discovered 
by Scherer in the muscular substance of the 
heart of the ox. It has since been found to exist 
in the lungs, kidneys, liver, spleen, and brain, 
and in the urine during some diseases of the 
kidney. It is obtained from the mother liquor 
of the creatine crystals, by acidulating with 
sulphurie acid, and then gradually adding 
‘aleohol till a turbidity begins to appear. 
Potassic sulphate first separates, and, on add- 
ing more alcohol, inosite in cauliflower-like 
groups of colourless crystals, which on re- 
crystallization assume the form of large 
rhombie ms of sweet taste. Inosite ef- 
floresces in dry air, giving off its water of 
erystallization, and leaving anhydrous inosite, 
CgH as a white efflorescent mass. It 
melts at 210°, and dissolves in sixteen parts 
of water at 10°5°, but is insoluble in absolute 
alcohol and in ether. On evaporating inosite 
nearly to dryness with nitric acid, adding a 
solution of ammoniacal ealcie chloride, and 
again evaporating, a beautiful and very cha- 
racteristic rose-colouration is obtained. When 
inosite is dissolved in strong nitric acid, and 
concentrated sulphuric acid added, nitro-ino- 
site ag This has the composition, 
CgHeONO.)g, which indicates that inosite is 
not analdehyde sngar, but a hexhydric alcohol 
of the formula CgH¢(OH)g. Inosite is also 
found in mony plants, especially in green 
beans, the shells of peas, in the leav the 
vine, in asparagus, &e. 


* in-ough, a. & adv. [Enovan.] 


in-6wer’, adv. [Eng. in, and ower = over.] 
Nearer to any object; close to; forward. 
(Scotch.) 


* in- 6x’-i-diz-a-ble, a. 
Eng. oxidizable (q.v.). 

Chem.: Not oxidizable; not capable of 
being united with oxygen to form an oxide, 


*¥n-pale’,a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. pale, s. 
(qa v-)-] Impaled. : 
“Reuben is conceived to bear three bars wave, Judah 
a lyon rampant, Dan a serpent nowed, Simeon a sword 
inpale, the point erected, &c.”— Browne: Vulgar Lr- 
rours, bk. v., ch. x. 
* {n-par’-dén-a-ble..a.__[Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. pardonable (q.v.).] Unpardonable. 
wy (an agaynst h tit 
shuldel i ocr rahe ya erners : a Rat ry 3 Grong: 
cle, vol. i., ch. ccclxvi. 
fn pir’-ti-biis. The usual contracted form 
of the Latin phrase, in partibus injidelium= 
‘in countries belonging to unbelievers. 


[Pref. in- (2), and 


_ Ji 
boil, bép:; pout, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 80, 
~cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, 


in 


Mmosculation—inquiry 


“| Bishop in partibus : A bishop consecrated 
to a see formerly existing, but which, owing 
chiefly to the rise of Mohammedanism, has 
long been lost to the Roman Church. Bishops 
in partibus date from the Reformation. Catho- 
lic affairs in England were managed by Vicars- 
Apostolic, having titular sees in partibus, 
from 1623 to the erection of the hierarehy in 
1850. _ Besides Vicars-Apostolic, in a non- 
Catholic country, the Vicars of Cardinal- 
sen Suffragan-bishops, and Papal Nuncios 
usually have their sees in partibus injideliwm, 


*in’-path, s, (Pref. in- (1), and Eng. path.] An 
il 8968, way. (Gionghean: Virgil; "imei 
i. 896, 


in’-pa-tient (tias sh), s. (Pref. in- (1), and 
Eng. walleae 8.) A hee ae sali ard 


and lodging as well as medical treatment in a 
hospital or an infirmary. (OuTPATIENT.) 


*in’-pén-ny, s. (Eng. in, and penny.] Mone 
paid by the custom of some bias gan diene. 
tion of tenants, &e. [OUTPENNY.] 

*in plage, adv. phr. [Eng. in, and place.] There. 


pds’-88, phr. [Lat.] Possibility of being ; 
probability. [In Essg.] 


*in-prav’-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2); Lat. 
te atus), pa. ley of pravo = to corrupt, and 
ng. suff. -able.] Incorruptible. (Becon: 


Works, i. 105.) 


in prd-pri-a pér-sd-na, phr. [Lat.] In 
one’s own person or character. 
in’-pit, s. [Eng. in, and put.] A contribution. 
“Tika m, F 
pte nee to be “eg ao ain input.”—Scott 
* In-quar-ta’-tion, s. [Fr., from in- = in, 
and quart = a fourth part. So called because 
there is a fourth part of gold to three-fourths 
of silver.] 
Metall, ; The same as QUARTATION (q.V.). 


in’-quést, * en-queste,s. [0. Fr. inqueste, 
from Lat. inquisita (res) = (a thing) inquired 
into ; fem. sing. of inqwisitus, pa. par. inguiro 
= toinquire into ; Fr. enquéte ; Ital. inchiesta.] 
_I. Ord. Lang.: An inquiry; an investiga- 
tion; a quest; a search. (Most frequently 
used in the sense of § (1).) 


“This is the laborious and vexatious inquest that the 
soul must make after science.”—South ms, Vol, 
i., ner. 6. 

IL, Law: 


1, A judicial inquiry before a jury 

2. The jury itself. 

“Al wi 

Grose: When we Steed the kody of tno nay sian bay 
ing vpon a staple of iron.”"—Hall: Henry VII. (an. ri 

J (1) Coroner’s yen : A judicial inquiry 
before a coroner and a jury into the circum- 
stances and causes of the deaths of such as 
die suddenly or from violence, or in a prison, 
(CORONER. } 

(2) Inquest or Inquisition of Office: An in- 
etd made, with the assistance of a jury, by 
the sovereign’s officer, his sheriff, coroner, or 
escheator, virtute oficii or by writ to them 
sent for that purpose, or by commissioners 
specially appointed, into any matter entitling 
the sovereign to the possession of lands or 
tenements, goods or chattels. 


* {n-qui-et, v.t. (Lat. inquieto, from in-= 
not, and quies (genit. quietis)= quiet; Fr. 
inguiéter; Sp. & Port. inquietar.) To dis- 
quiet ; to disturb ; to trouble. 


“ Durynge the most part of his reigne he | Hen. VIL.) 
was lyttle or nothyng inquieted."—Sir 7. Llyot’ The 
Governour, bk. 1., cb. xxiv. 


*in-qui-ét-a'-tion, s. (Lat. inquietatio, from 
inquieto = to disturb : in-= not, and quies 
(genit. quietis) = quiet.) Disturbance, trouble. 


“The great trouble and inguietation of the lay sub- 
ects."— Warburton: Alliance between Church & State, 
k. li, ( Notes.) 


{n-qui'-é-tide, s. [Fr., from Lat. inquietudo, 
from in-= not, and quietudo = quiet ; Sp, t- 
quietud ; Ital. inquietudine.} Disturbed state ; 
want of quiet or peace ; restlessness, uneasi- 
ness, disquietude. 

“ And stirrings of inqutetude, when they, 
By tendency of nature eer corth: Michael, 

*in’-qui-line, s. [Lat. inquilinus = a tenant, 
i ; me es lives in a habitation not 
his own.) 

Entom.: An insect living in an abode pro- 
perly belonging to another, as certain insects | 


-sion = zhin, -cious, 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, sc. = bel, dgl 
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in galls made by the -i 
nandale.) y true gall-insects. (Aw 


* in’-qui-nate, v.t. (Lat. inquinatus. 
of inquino, from in- era and fat ape 
to void excrement; O. Fr. inquiner ; Sp. im 
quinar.] To pollute, to corrupt. 
“Tt [the air] | ’ bc 
deh ind PREMue tence inet 
*in-qui-na/-tion, s, (Lat. inquinavio, from 
ih bal ge pa. par. of inguino.) The act of 
polluting or corrupting; the state of being 
polluted or corrupted ; pollution, corruption. 
“These inward 
Hon ch ne Beck hoe aaa any Patton, au degptine 
*In-quir’-a-ble, a. (Eng. inquir(e); -able 
That may or can "be Hy at into Seen pe 
liable to inquisition or inquiry, 
“Th 
througout ai the onaer par lon ta zap 
cial rge, &c. 
*in-quir-ange, ». 
Inquiry. 


in-quire’, én-quire’, * en-quere, * in- 
quere, v.i. & t. (Lat. inquiro =to seek or 
examine into: in-=in, into, and quero=to 
seek; Froenquérir; Sp. inquirir.] 

A, Intransitive: 

1. To ask questions; to seek for informa- 
tion or truth by asking questions. 

“ Of faerie lond eee if he more Le ipl Cer: 
He may it find.” Spenser: ¥. Q., 11. (Introd.) 

_2. To seek for truth by argument or discus- 
sion of questions, 
_ 3. To make or hold a judicial inquiry ; to 
investigate or examine into the causes of any- 
thing; followed by into: as, A coroner in- 
quires into the cause of a death. 

4] Inquire is followed by of before the per- 
son asked or questioned ; by about, after, con- 
cerning, for, into, or of before the subject of 
inquiry. After or for is used when a place or 
person is sought for; info when search is made 
for particular knowledge or information. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To ask about, to seek for information come 
cerning: as, To inquire one’s way or road. 

2. To examine into ; to seek to know. 

“ And all obey and few inquire his will.” 


Byron: Corsair, L & 
* 3, To ask, to beg. (Followed by of.) 


“But, as I said, He will be inquired of by them to do 
it for them.”"—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 
* 4, To call, to name. 
“Now Cantium, which Kent we commonly inquire.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1L x. 12 
in-quir-én’-do, s. [Lat. gerund of inquire 
= to seek into, to inquire.] 
Law: An authority given in general to some 
person or persons, to inquire into something 
for the benefit of the Crown. 


* {n-quir’-ent, a. [Lat. inquirens, pr. par. of 
inquiro=to seek into, to inquire (q.v.).} 
Making inquiry ; inquiring. 

** Ben Delia's eye, 
As in a garden, roves, of hues alone 
Inquirent, curious.” Shenstone » Geonomy, it, 
in-quir’-ér, s. (Eng. inquir(e); -er.] One 
who inquires, examines, or seeks for informa- 
tion. 

“He answereth all sincere inquters of truth, as he 

did Saint Thomas."”—Mountague: Devoute Lssays, pt. 
1, tr. vill, § 1. 

in-quir’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [INquire.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adj.: Inclined or given to inquiry or 
investigation ; inquisitive: as, He is of a very 
inquiring disposition, 

C, As subst.: The act of making inquiry ; 
inquiry. 

{n-quir’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng, inquiring; -ly.] 
In an inquiring manner; by way of inquiry. 


*Yn-qitir’-ist, s. (Eng. inquir(e) ; -ist.] One 
who seeks information; an inquirer (q.v.) 
(Richardson ; Clarissa, iv. 321.) 


{n-quir'-¥, én-quir’-y,s. [Eng. inguir(e); -y.] 
1. The act of inquiring, examining, or in- 
vestigating ; interrogation. 


“ He could no path nor tract of foot descry, 
Ne by inquiry learne.” Spenser: F. Q., VI. iv. 24 


2. The act of searching or seeking for truth, 
information, or knowledge ; examination or 
investigation of principles by questions and 
discussion ; investigation. 

“ Where bold Inquiry, diving out of sight, 


Brings many a precious pearl of truth to light.” 
Cowper : Hope, 443 


(Eng. inquir(e); -ance.) 


ph=% 
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3, A judicial investigation into'a matter. 
F (1) Writ of inquiry : (See extract). 

“Where damages, properly so called, are to be re- 
covered. a jury aust be called in to assess them ; 
unless the defendant, to save charges, will confess the 
whole damages laid in the declaration, otherwise the 
entry of the judgment is, ‘that the plaintiff ought to 
recover his damages (indefinitely), but because the 
court know not what damages the said plaintiff has 
sustained, therefore the sheriff is commanded that by 
the oaths of twelve honest. and lawful mep he inquire 
into the said damages, and return such inquisition 
into court.’ This process is called a writ of inquiry : 
in the execution of which the sheriff sits’as judge, and 
tries by a jury, subject to nearly the same law and 
conditions as the trial by jury at nisi prius, what 
damayes'the plaintiff has really sustained ; and when 
their verdict is given, which inust assess some damages, 
the sheriff returns the inquisition, which is entered 
upon the roll in manner of aypostea; and thereupon it 
is considered that the plaintiff do recover the exact 
sum of the damages so assessed. In like manner, when 
a demurrer is determinned for the plaintiff upon an 
action wherein damages are recovered, the judgment 
is also incomplete, without the aidof a writ of inquiry. 
When a writ of injunction or mandamus has been 
claimed, this also will be awarded by the judgment.”— 
Blackstone: Comment., bk, iii., ch. 14. 

(2) Court of Inquiry: 


Law.: {See Court of Enquiry, under Court]. 


» in-quis’-i-ble, a. [Lat. inquis(itus), pa. 
par. of tnquiro; Eng. adj. suff. -ible.] Admit- 
ting of or liable to inquiry. 


*In’-quis-ite, v.t. [Lat. inquisitus, pa. par. of 
inquiro = to inquire (q.v.).] To inquire into. 
(North : Examen, 621.) 


in-gui-si-tion, s. [From Lat. inquisitio = 
a seeking or searching for, from inquisitus, pa. 
r. of inquiro = to seek after; Fr. inquisition ; 
rov. inquisicio ; Sp. inquisicion; Port. inqui- 
sicdo; Ital. inquisizione.] [INQquiRe.] 
I, Ord. Lang. : Inquiry, quest, search. 
a aes he maketh inguisition for blood,”—Psalm 


Il. Technically : 

1. Ch. Hist.: A tribunal for searching out, 
inquiringinto, and condemning offences against 
the Canon Law, especially heresy, and taking 
means to have the offenders punished by the 
Civil Power. Inquisitors and the Inquisition 
did not come in together ; the former preceded 
the latter. [Inquisrror.] It is sometimes 
erroneously said that St. Dominic suggested 
to Innocent III. the institution of such a tri- 
bunal, and was by him appointed the first 
inquisitor. In reality it was resolved on at a 
synod held at Toulouse, in 1229, under Gregory 
TX., after the Albigensian crusade, and was 
formally established by him in 1233, Innocent 
having died in 1216, and Dominic in 1221, The 
synod ordered that in every parish a priest 
and several respectable Jaymen should be ap- 

inted to search for heretics and bring them 

efore the bishops. Ere long the bisho)s 
handed over the invidious task to the Domini- 
ean order. Gregory appointed none but Do- 
minicans, Innocent III. occasionally Francis- 
cans, and Clement III. sent into Portugal a 
pur of the order of Minims (q.v.). The tri- 

nal was called the Holy Office, or the Holy 
Inquisition. Its judges being more accus- 
tomed to ecclesiastical than to genuinely legal 
procedure, encouraged informers, concealing 
their names from the person accused, who 
was urged to make a complete confession. 
Torture was also used to extract evidence. It 
was established in France in consequence of 
the decrees of the Synod of Toulouse. Philip 
the Fair converted its tribunals into State 
Courts, by means of which he crushed the 
Templars. In 1538 the Grand Inquisitor, 
Louis de Rochelle, was convicted of Calvinism, 
and burnt. The power of these courts was 
soon after transferred to the Parliament, and 
finally, in 1560, to th bishops. 

Nowhere in the world did the Inquisition 
find a more congenial soil than in Spain. There 
were in that country multitudes of Mahom- 
medans and Jews who, to shelter themselves 
from persecution, professed to be Christians, 
while all the time not merely practising their 
former religious observances in secret, but 
actually making proselytes to their respective 
faiths. In 1481 the Inquisition was established 
at Seville, by Ferdinand and Isabella, two 
Dominicans being the first judges. Torque- 
mada, another Dominican, who became Grand 
Inquisitor in 1483, and held office for fifteen 
years, extended it to varions other towns. It 
was popular with the lower orders and the 
clergy, but was hated with a deadly hatred by 
the nobles and the middle classes. It was in- 
troduced into Peruand Mexico in 1571. Llo- 
rente, the historian of the Inquisition, was 
its secretary at Madrid from 1790 to 1792. 
Napoleon I. suppressed it on December 4, 


inquisible—inrunning 


1808, and it was abolished on February 12, 
1813, by the Cortes. Ferdinand VII. having 
re-established it in 1814, the Cortes in 1820 
abolished it again. [AvuTo DE FE.] In 1626 it 
was set up in Portugal; in 1815 its Acts were 
burnt at Goa. The Congregation of the Car- 
dinals of the Holy Inquisition was instituted 
by Pope Paul III., in 1542, and remodelled by 
Sixtus V. aboutforty yearslater. Itiscomposed 
of twelve cardinals, of a commissary, who acts 
as judge, of a counsellor or assessor, of con- 
sulters, an advocate, &c., and is under the 
immediate presidency of the Pope. The open- 
ing of the dungeons of the Inquisition at Rome, 
in 1848, by the Roman Triumvirs, created a 
deep feeling throughout Europe against the 
Inquisition and the Papacy. The attempted 
introduction of the Inquisition into the United 
Provinces caused the loss of that fertile terri- 
tory to Spain. No inquisitor, under that name, 
seems to have been ever commissioned to 
England ; and when, inthe thirteenth century, 
Conrad of Marburg attempted to establish 
the ‘‘ Holy Office” in Germany, he was assas- 
sinated, and the Inquisition never obtained a 
firm footing in that country. 

2. Law: 

(1) A judicial inquiry, investigation, or ex- 
amination ; an inquest. 

(2) The verdict of a petty jury under a Writ 
of Inquiry (q.v.); also where the court requires 
a particular fact certified, or requires the 
sheriff to do certain acts in furtherance of its 
judgment. 

q Inquisition of office: (See extract). 

“An inquisition of ofice is the act of a jury sum- 
moned by the proper officer to inquire of matters 
relating to the crown, upon evidence laid before them, 
Such inquisitions may be afterwards traversed and 
examined ; as particularly the coroner's inquisition of 
the death of a man, when it finds any one guilty of 
homicide, for in such cases the offender so presented 
must be ey upon this inquisition, and may dis- 
eet truth of it."— Blackstone: Comment., bk. iv., 


“3 in-qui-si’-tion, v.t. [INQquisiTion, s.] To 
make inquisition or inquiry into or concerning, 


x ia yall gii-tion-21, a. [Eng. inquisition ; 
-al.| 
1. Relating or pertaining to inquisition or 
inquiry ; making inquiry. ; 
“That inguisitional spirit with which they were 
possessed.”— Warburton: Freethinkers. (Dedic.) 
2. Of or pertaining to the Inquisition (q.v.). 


*in-qui-si’-tion-ar-y, a. [Eng. inquisition ; 
-ary.] Inquisitional. 


in-quis’-1-tive, *in-quis-i-tif, a. & »s. 
[Fr. inquisitif, from Lat. inquisitivus = seeck- 
ing into, from inquisitus, pa. par. of inquiro 
= to seek into, to inquire (q.v.). | 

A. As adj.; Addicted or given to inquiry 
or to seeking information by asking questions, 
discussion, or investigation ; busy in research ; 
prying, curious. 

“« and ever as they met with any, they would flocke 
about them, and bee very inguisitive.”—P. Holland : 
Livius, p. 436. 

*B. As subst,: An inquisitive, curious, or 
prying person; one busy or eurious in re- 
search, 

{ For the difference between inquisitive and 
curious, see CURIOUS. 


* in-quis’-1-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. inquisitive ; 
-ly.) In‘an inquisitive manner; with curiosity 
or inquisitiveness, 

“Tf at any time I seeme to study you more inquisi- 
tively, it is for no otherend but to know how to pre- 
eons oe to God in my prayers.”—Donne : Letters, 
p. be 

in-quis'-i-_tive-néss, s. (Eng. inquisitive ; 
~ness.| The quality or state of being inquisi- 
tive ; curiosity ; a disposition to seek for in- 
formation ; anxiety in research. 

“In this inferiour element man’s inquwisitiveness 


cannot be exorbitant.”—Mountague : Devoute Lssayes, 
pt. ii, tr. i, $2. 


* ris ea taal *in-quis-i-tour, s. 
at. 
*T. Ordinary Language: 
1. One who searches for a suspected person ; 
a tracker, a detective. 


“To redeeme himself with a peece of money out of 
the inguisitour's hands.”—P. Holland : Suetonius, p. 1. 


2. One who examines judicially. 
“‘ Minos, the strict inguisitor appears.” 
Dryden : Virgil ; Eneid vi, 582. 
3. An inquisitive person. (Feltham: Re- 
solves.) 


II. Ch. Hist.: A person appointed to search 


out latent heresy. The name first appears im 
the Theodosian code, A.D. 382; their search: 
being chiefly directed against the Manicheeans. 
During the crusade against the Albigenses, 
early in the thirteenth century, Innocent III. 
had sent out legates to search out and punish 
these separatists. These were also called in- 
quisitors. Dominic was one of them, whence: 
arose the opinion that he was the first high 
functionary of the tribunal called the Inqui- 
sition. Specif., a functionary of the ecclesias- 
tical tribunal called the Holy Office or the In- 
quisition (q.v-). ; 
+in-quis-itor’-i-al, a. [Lat. inquisitor, ge- 

alte iad detioadbey and Eng., we. suff. -al.] 

1, After the manner of an inquisitor; as is. 
done by the agents of the ‘‘Holy Office. 

2. Prying, searching; minutely questioning 
with unpleasant pertinacity. 


“He turned and met the inquisitorial tone— 
“My name is Lara.'” Byron: Lard, i. 28. 


* in-quis-i-tor’-i-al-ly, adv. [Eng. inquisi-- 
torial ; “ly.] In an inquisitorial manner. 


* in-quis-i-tor’-i-olis, a. [Eng. inquisitor ; 
-ious.] ~“Inquisitorial, inquisitive. 
“Under whose ingvisitorial and tyrannical dun. 
cery.”—Milton » Reason of Church Government. 


*in-quis'’-i-tréss, s. (Eng. inquisitor : -ess.] 
An inquisitive or curious woman. (Miss 
Bronté: Villette, ch. xxvi.) 


*in-quis-i-tiir’-i-ent, a. [Formed as if’ 
from a Lat. * inquisiturio, from inguisitus, pa. 
par. of inquiro.] ‘Given to inquisition ; inqui- 
sitorial. 

**So ill-favouredly imitated by our inquisiturient 
bishops.”—Milton : Areopagitica. 

*{n-ri¢'i-nate, vt. (Fr. inraciner, from 
in- = in, and racine=a root, from Lat. * rudt- 
cina, dimin. of radix (genit. radicis) = a root.) : 
To implant, to enroot. 


*Yn-rase’, v.t. [ENRAGE.] 


*In-rail’, *in-rayl, vt. [Pref. im- (1), and 
Eng. rail (q.v.).] To rail in; to inclose; to 
fence in. (Lit. & fig.) 


“Tt may be reformed and inrailed again, by that . 
general authority whereunto each particular is sub- 
ject.”—Hooker : Eccles. Polity, bk. iv., § 13. 


*{n-r&p'-ture, v.t. [ENRAPTURE.] ; 
in ré, phr. {Lat.] In the matter or case of, 
* {n-vés’-is-tér, v.t. [ENREGISTER.] 


in rém, phr. [Lat.] 
Law: Relating to a thing. Civil actions - 
are divided into actions in rem and actions in 
personam. A judgment in rem is one pro- 
nounced on the status of some particular mat- 
ter: as an action for the condemnation of a 
ship in the Court of Admiralty, a suit for nul- 
lity of marriage, &c. (Wharton.) 


+ 


*in-rich’, v.t. [Enrica.] 


*in-right’-€d (gh silent), a. [Pref. in- (1), 
and Eng. right; -ed.] Entitled by right. 

““We become what he is, are inrighted to all he 
hath, and endowed withall his goods.”"—Leighton - Ten 
Sermons, ser. V. 

in’-road, *in’-rode, s. [Pref. in- (1), and 
Eng. road = raid, from A.8. réd =a riding.) 

1. A hostile incursion or entrance into a 

country ; a sudden and desultory invasion; 


an incursion. 
“Many hot inroads 
' They make in Italy.” Shakesp.: Ant. & Cleop., 1. 4 
2. An attack. 


* {n-road’, v.t. [Inroap, s.] To make inroads 
into; to attack, to invade. 
“The Saracens ... ¢ ‘ed Spain, inroaded Aqui- 
taine.”—Fuller > Ghereh- iecory: ag ievipeiede rt a 
*in’-road-ér, *in’-rod-ér, s. (Ene. in- 
road, 8.; -er.) An invader. (Fuller: Worthies, 


ch. xxiv.) : 


*{n-roll’, v.t. [ENROL] 
*In-rol’-mént, s. [Envrotment.} 
*{n/-rtin-nine, s. [Pref. im-\(1), and Eng, 
running (q.v-). 
1. The act of running in, 


2. The place or point where a stream falls 
into another, or into the sea. 


“At the inrunning of a little brook.” 
Tennyson: Elaine, 1,879. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, . 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Sjriam, 2 @-—6; ey=a; qu = kw. 


Pref, in- (1), and ! rush 
Frac gptoe wm 


‘The sea... inrusheth little region 
Kermes."—P, Holland: Camuen, p. 254. “samme 


*in- s. {Iyeusn, v.] An trruption, 
(G, Bliot: Daniel Deronda, che xxvii) 


ba-ta’-ti, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. = marked 
on their sabots : wu of and Fr, sabot = a 
wooden shoe, (See def.)] 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist. : A name sometimes 
i to the Waldenses in the twelfth century 

cause some of them put the of the cross 
on their wooden shoes, so SABBATATI 
Gy.) (Mosheim; Ch, Hist., cent. xii. pt. ii., 
ch. v., § 11.) 


*in-riish’, 04 
G@y..] to 


*in-safe’-t¥, s. [Pref. in- ©), and Eng. 
safety vet Want of aniely: doe. 


in-s&l-i-va-tion, s. [Fr., from in- 
saliva, and suff. -tion.) Oy 0) 
Phys. : The mingling of saliva with the food 


during the process of eating 


*{n-sa-li-bri-oiis, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. salubrious (q.v.); Lat. insaluber.] Not 
salubrious, not healthy, not wholesome, un- 
healthy. 

“ Courts—that insalubrious soil to peace.” 
: Young : Night Thoughts, viii. 1,020. 

* in-sa-lu'-bri-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
salubrity (q.v.); Lat. insalubritas.|’ Want of 
salubrity ; unhealthiness, unwholesomeness. 


“To investigate the wholesomeness or insalud: f 
aliments."—Boyle> Works, il. 11. mn < 


e 4 
yeltverten: , a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 


1. Not salutary ; not favourable to health ; 
unwholesome. 
2. Not tending to safety; productive of 
evil. 
*in-sin-a-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. insanable ; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being insanable 
or incurable. 


*in-san’-a-ble, a. insanabilis, from 
in- = not, and sanus = whole, sound.) In- 
curable, irremediable. 


* {n-sin’-a-ble-néss, s. [Bng. insanable ; 
~ness.] The state or condition of being insan- 
able ; incurableness, insanability. 


*in-siin’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. insanao(le) ; -ly.] 


In an insanable manner; so as to be incurable. 


in-sane’, « [Lat. insanus, from in = not, 
and sanus = whole, sound, sane; Sp. & Ital. 
insano.) 
1. Not sane; unsound in mind or intellect ; 
@eranged in mind ; mad, lunatic. 
“Soon after Dryden's death she became insane,”— 
Malone : Life of Dryden. 
2. Used by orappro to insane persons : 
as, an insane hosp 
3. Making insane or made ; causing insanity. 
[InsanE-ROOT.] 
4, Exceedingly rash or foolish: as, an in- 
sane action. 
*insane-root, s. 
Bot. ; The Hemlock, Coniwm maculatum., 
“ Or have Abe ge on the insane-root 
oe 7 Macbeth, th. 8. 


in-sane’-ly, adv. (Eng. insane; -ly.] In an 
insane manner; like one insane; madly, 
rashly, foolishly. 


* in-sa’-nie, s. [0. Fr., from Lat. insania.] 
Madness, insanity. e oe 
Ae ee a Ein 
ane’ s. [Bng. insane; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being insane ; insanity. 
< !-{-ate, v.t, [Lat. in- = not; sanus 
(genit. sani) = whole, and Eng. suff. -ate.] To 
make unsound or distempere 
“Does not the distemper of the body insaniate 
the soul? "—Feltham: Resolves. 
in-sdn’-i-tar-y, «. f. in- (2), and Eng. 
£ sanitary (q.v.).] per cial to health. 
“He considered the house to be in an insanitary 
condition. "—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 22, 1884. 
-san’-I-ty, s. [Eng. insan(e) ; -ity; Fr. in- 
biphen AL! Lat. insanitas (genit. insanitatis) 
= unsoundness, unhealthiness, disease.] 


1. Path. : Unsoundness of inind, disorder of 
the intellect. In this disease the encephalic 


Oi, bdy; PSU, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. 
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nervous textures are primarily involved, The 
brain. being the material instrument. by which 
the mind manifests itself, it is by restoring 
the perverted functions of the brain itself 
pas 5 ex ae vs) <4 ars = as in other 

ed parts o e bo appropriate 
treatment of its stradteres There ie six 
varieties of insanity: mania, acuteand chronic; 
melancholia ; dementia; paralysis of the in- 
sane ; idiotey ; and imbecility, The “non- 
restraint” system is now admitted to be of the 
greatest value, but legislation is still required 
as to granting of certificates, the conduct of 
private asylums, and other points connected 
with the care of the insane. 

2. Treatment: Great attention has been paid 
to the treatment of insanity in the United 
States, state asylums being established, in 
which all citizens, rich and poor alike, have 

vilege of treatment. The members of the 
atin of Friends, in Pennsylvania, were the 
first to provide asylums for the insane, a 
yhilanthropie movement in which they have 

nm Widely followed, until our institutions are 
now unsurpassed in condition aud character. 
At Kankakee, IMinois, there is an “insane 
town,” composed of twenty houses laid out on 
each side of a street, with a central dining 
room for the patients, a central ward for the 
sick, &c. In Great Britain the asylums for the 
insane cannot be surpassed in management 
and accommodation, and the two countries 
named probably lead the world in this particu- 
lar, though the other countries of Europe give 
careful heed to this humane duty, [Lunacy.] 


* in-sap’-or-7, a. ‘Lat. in- = not; sapor = 
taste, and Eng. adj. suff. -y.] Having no 
taste ; tasteless, insipid. 


in-sa-ti-a-bil-‘_ty (tirs shi), s. (Lat. in- 
satiabilitas, from insatiabilis = insatiable 
(q.¥.); Fr. insatiabilité : Sp. insaciabilidad ; 
Ital. insaziabilita.] The quality or state of 
being insatiable; insatiableness._ 


in-sa‘-ti-a-ble (ti as shi), * in-sa-ci-a- 
ble, a. | Fr. insatiable, from Lat. insuatiabilis, 
from in- = not, and satio = to satiate, to 
satisfy ; Sp. insaciable ; Ital. insaziabile.] Not 
satiable ; that carinot be satisfied or appeased ; 
greedy beyond measure. 

“That insatiable thirst men fhad of knowing what 

God thought to conceal from them.”—sStillingyleet : 
Sermons, Vol. tii., ser. xii, 

in-sa'-ti-a-ble-néss (ti as shi), s. (Eng. 
insatiable; -ness.} The quality or state of 
being insatiable; greediness that cannot be 
satisfied or appeased 


“There being uo thorow or real satisfaction, but a 
kind of insatia: ess belonging to this condition.”— 
‘teabury : Inquiry Concerning Virtue, bk. ii., pt. it. 


in-sa-ti-a-bly (ti as shi), adv. (Eng. insa- 
tiaXle) ; -ly.) In an insatiable manner or de- 
gree; so as not to be satisfied or appeased. 


“He was insatiably greedy of praise.”—Macaulay ¢ 
Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 


+ in-sa'-ti-ate (tias ahi), a. (Lat. insatiatus, 


from in-= not, and satiatus, pa. par. of satio 
= to satisfy.) Not to be satisfied or appeased ; 
insatiable. 


“ His own insatiate reservoir to fill.” 
Thomson. Liberty, ¥. 451. 


* ie-ell-ti-qte~ (ti as shi), adv, (Eng. 
- imsatiate; -ly.) In an insatiate manner; in- 
satiably. 


“ For we on that insatiately did feed.” 
Drayton: Legend of Pierce Gaveston. 


* in-sa/-ti-ate-néss (ti as {Eng. 


shi), ». ng 
insatiate ; ~ness.) The quality or state of being 
insatiate or insatiable. 


* {n-sa-ti’-6-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
a Sd te ableness. 


* in-sadt-is-fac’-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. satisfaction (q.v.).] Want of satisfaction 
or of that which satisfies ; dissatisfaction, dis- 
yop h hich 1 with all 

be of t uarrel w! 
things poe apg) mattern, "= Boas : Vulgar 


Errours, bk. i., ch. Vv. 
*{n-sit’-u-ra-ble, a. [Pref. tn- (2), and 
a Ae nek] Not saturable ; inca- 


pable of being filled or glutted. 


* in-sel (sci as si), s. [Fr., from Lat. 
inscientia, from in- = not, and scientia = 
knowledge ; sciens, pr. par. of scio = to know.) 


Want of knowledge or skill ; ignorance. 

* {n'-sci-ent (sei as si) (1), @. [Lat. insciens, 
on in- = — and sciens = knowing.) Igno- 
rant, foolish, unskilfui. 
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* in’-sei-ent (sci as si) (2), a. (Lat, in- 


(intens.), and sciens = knowing.) End 
with knowledge or skill; intelligent zaret 


* tn-sednge, v.t. (ENsconce.] 


* \n-serib’-a-ble, a. (Enz. inscrib(e) ; -able. 
That may or can Be inscribed - riba ? 


* in-serib’-a-ble-néss, +. (Eng. inserihable; 
~ness.| The quality or stateof being inscribable 
or inscriptible, 


in-acribe’, v.t. Lat. inscribe, from im = in 
on, scribo = to write; Sp. inscoribir; U 
inscribere.] ney og 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. To write down; to engrave; to mark ot 
set down to be read; to imprint. 
“Tn all you writ to Rome, or else 
To foreign princes, Ego and Rex meus 
Was stillinseribed.” Shakesp: Henry VIII, ¥.% 
2. To engrave; to mark with writing or 
letters. (Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, xlix. 


3. To assign, to address, to ledicate, to 
commend or offer to a patron by a short 
address. 

“One ode, whi eased 

attempted to. tenses ta Pindartie vonerttis thet 

which is inscribed to the present Earl of Rochester.”— 

Dryden: Pref. to the Second Miscellany. 

* 4. To imprint deans to impress ; as, To 
inscribe anything on the mind. 

II, Geom.: To draw or delineate in or 
within, as chords or angles within a circle. 
(INSCRIBED. ] 

A 4 ees can be inscribed in any regular polyhe- 
sp 


dron. here can also be inscribed in any triangular 
pyramid."—Davies & Peck: Mathemat. Dhsaare 


in-scribed’, pa. par. da. [INscrrBe.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Engraved, written, fm- 
printed, 

2. Geom.: A straight line is said to be in- 
scribed in a circie when its two extremities _ 
lie in the circumference of the cirele. An 
angle is inscribed in a circle when its vertex 

' lies in the circumference, and when its sides 
form chords of the circle. A polygon is in- 
scribed in a circle when all of the vertices of 
its angles lie in the circumference. In like 
manner, we say that a line, angle, or polygon, 
is inscribed in an ellipse or other plane curve. 
A polyhedron is inscribed in a sphere or other 
curved surface, when its vertices are all con- 
tained in the surface. A cirele is inscribed in 
a triangle or other polygon, when it is tangent 
to every side of the polygon. A sphere is in- 
scribed in a polyhedron when it is tangent to 
every face of the polyhedron. A cirele can 
always be inseribed in any triangle. A circle 
can always be inscribed in a quadrilateral, 
when the sum of two opposite sides is equal te 
the sum of the other two sides. 


in-serib’-ér, s. (Eng. inseril(e); -er.] One 
who inseribes. 


in-scrip’-ti-ble, a. [Lat. inscriptus, pa. par. 
of inscribo = to inscribe (q.v.); Eug. -able.] 
Capable of being inscribed. 


“A polygon is said to be in: ptible when it can be 
inscribed In a circle, or when the circumference of a 
circle can be passed sr all its vertices. All regu. 
lar polygons are inscriptible, A quadrilateral is in. 
scriptible when the sum of any two opposite angles is 
equal to 180% A polyhedron is inscriptible when the 
surface of asphere can be ed through all of i 
vertices."—Davies ¢ Peck: Mathematical Dictionary. 


in-serip’-tion, s. (Fr., from Lat. inserip- 
tionem, accus, of inscriptio= an inseription, 
froin inscriptus, pa. par. of inseribo = to in- 
scribe (q.v.); Sp. inseripeion ; Ital. insert 
zione.) 


L Ordinary Language: 
1. The art of inseribing. 
2. That which is inseribed ; any record of 
ublic or private occurrences, of laws, decrees, 
in, engraved or inscribed on stone, metal, or 
other hard surface, and exposed for public in- 
spection, 
eS tefend attempted to decipher them jthe 
dcnatieee: MEMbaaIESL babed first SHES that these 
scrolls were really inscriptions.” —Max Maller : 
of Language (1871), ii. 4. 
3. The act of inscribing or dedicating to a 
patron ; dedication, 
4; The words in which a book 1s inscribec 
or dedicated to a person ; a dedicatio 
Il. Technically : : 
*1, Law: (See extract). 
“An obligation made in writing, whereby the ac 


go, gem; chin, this; sin, as: expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-t.ous, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, sc. = bel, agi 
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inscriptive—insecure 


—— al 


cuser binds himself to undergo the same punishment, 
{1 he shall not prove the crime which he objects te the 

arty accused, in his accusatory libel, as the defendant 
Piasele ought to suffer, if the same be proved.”— 
Aylife: Parergoa. 

2. Numis.: The name given to words placed 
im the middle of the reverse side of some coins 
and medals, the words running round the rim 
or placed on either side of the figure being 
termed the legend (q.v.). 


3. The titular line, or lines, ofan illustration. 


®in-scrip’-tive, a. [Lat. inscriptus, pa. par. 
of inscribo = to inscribe (q.v.); Eng. suff. -ive.] 
Bearing an inscription; of the nature of an 
inscription ; inscribed. 


“ Around the margin of the plate... 
Winds an inscriptive legend.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 


4§n-secroll’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1); Eng. scroll 
(q.v.).] To inscribe upon a scroll. 


“ Had you been as wise as bold... 
Your answer had not beer. inscrolied, 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, il. 7. 


in-scrit-a-bil’-i-ty, * in-scrut-a-bil-i- 
tie, s. (Eng. inscrutable; -ity.] The quality 
or state of being inscrutable. 
“ They are God's own inscrutabilitie.”—Mountague : 
te Essayes, pt. ii., tr. i., § 3. 
im-scriit-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. inserut- 
abilis, from in-= not, and scrutor = to scruti- 
nise (q.v.); Sp. inscrutable ; Ital. inscrutabile.} 
1. Incapable of being searched intc and un- 
derstood by inquiry anc study. 
“To discover that whick the Scripture telletk me is 
tnscrutable.’—Bacon: Adv. of Learn., bk. i. 
2. Incapable of being penetrated or under- 
stood by human reasor. ; that cannot be satis- 
factorily accounted for, explained, or ar.swered. 


“ As if their true causer were aitogether inscrutadle, 
and not to be found out.’'— Wilkins: That the Earth 
may be a Planet. 


in-scriit’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. inscrutable ; 
~ness.]) Inscrutability. 


in-sertit-a-bly, adv. [Eng. inscrutab(le) ; 
-ly.) In an inscrutable n.atner; so as not to 
be discovered, penetrated, or explained. 


*In-sciilp’, v.t. [Lat. inscuipo, from in- = in, 
on, and sculpo= to cut, to engrave.} To cut, 
to carve, to engrave, to inscribe. - 

“A coin, that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamped in goid ; but that’s inseulp d upon.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 7. 

*in-sctilp’-tion, s. [Lat. insculptus. pa. par. of 

insculpto = to cut or engrave.} An inscription. 
“A flattering, false insculption on a tomb.” 
* Tourneur ; Revenger's Tragedy, i. 

*in-sctilp’-ture, s. [Pref. inx- (1), and Eng. 
sculpture (q.v.).] An engraving, an inscrip- 
tion, sculpture, 


“When pretious gems anc rich éinsculptures were 
\ded.”"—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch, iv. 


*in-scilp’-ture, v.t. [INscuLPTURE, s.] To 
engrave, to carve. to inscribe. 


* Insculptured round, the horrours whicr, befei 
The house of Laius,” Glover: Athenaid, bk. vil, 


*in-séa’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. sea.) To 
surround by the sea. 
“ Horse and foot insea’d together there.” 
Chapman, Homer ; Iliud xi. 
*in-séal’,v.t. [Pref. in-(1), and Eng. seal(q.v.). ] 
To impress or mark with a seal; to impress. 


“ For euery thing he said there 
Seemed as it insealed were 
Or approued, for very trew.” Chaucer: Dreame. 


*In-seam’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eny 
seam (q.v.).] To impress or mark with a seam 
or cicatrix. 

“ Deep o’er his knee inseamed remained the scar ” 
EI ‘ope: Homer ; Odyssey xix. 545, 
*in-search’, v.t. [ENsrarcu.] 


*In-séc’-a-ble, a. [Lat. insecabdilis, from in- 
= not, and secabilis= that may be cut; seco 
= to cut; Fr. insécable; Ital. insecabile.] In- 
capable of being cut or divided by a cutting 
instrument. 


Yn’-séct, s. & a. [Fr. insecte; Sp. & Port. in- 
secto; Ital insetto; all from Lat. insectum.] 
{INsEcta.} 

A, As substantive : 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lii.: One of the Insecta (q.v.), or any 
other articulated animals akin tothem. Some- 
times used erroneously of a coral polype. 
[CoraL-INSECT.]} 

2. Fig : Anything small or contemptible. 


“Ye tinse; insects, whom a court maintains.” 
Pope; Ep to Sat., ti. 220, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


IL. Entom. (Pl.): The class Insecta (q.v.). 


B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the small 
aoiiacied catuals described under A. 
#4 i he wing.” 
The insect youth are Ae Bue ial oa Springs 
jnsect-fungi, s. pl. 
Bot.: Fungi parasitie upon insects, They 
belong chiefly to the genus Cordiceps. 


Yn-séc'-ta, s. pl. [PL of Lat. insectum=an 
insect, from insectus, pa. par. of inseco = to 
cut into, to cut up, because the body seems 
cut into three leading segments—the head, the 
thorax, and the abdomen.) 

1. Entom.: Insects; a class of Annulosa, 
division Arthrepoda, Formerly it was made 
te include, among other animals, the centi- 
pedes and spiders. Now these are made dis- 
tinct classes, and the Insecta confined to those 
arthropodous animals which have three pairs 
of legs ; these are affixed to the thorax, which 
is distinctly separated from the head and the 
abdomen, There are compound and simple 
eyes. In the highest orders there are four 
wings ; in another order, Diptera, but two; and 
in several more the wings are rudimentary or 
totally abseut. There is one pair of antenne. 
The respiration is by tracheze. Of the thirteen 
segments, of which a typical insect consists, 
one constitutes the head, three the thorax, 
and nine the abdomen. The cutaneous skele- 
ton is composed of chitine. There is generally 
a more or less complete metamorphosis. In- 
sects exist in all countries. The species 
existing may be half a million, those known 
more than 200,000. Most of them are confined 
to particular regions: thus the insects of India 
ana China are mostly different from those of 
Europe; sc are those of North America, Green- 


CARABUS ADONIS. 


1,1. The Antenne. 2, 2. The Maxillary palpi. 3. 
The Mandibles, between and behind which is the 
Labruin, or Upper lip. 4. The Head. 5, The Thorax. 
6. The Scutellum. 7. The Elytra, covering the Ab- 
domen. 8. The Femur, or Thigh. 9. The Tibia, or 
Shank. 10. The Tarsi, or Foot, 11, The Claws. 


land only excepted. Some insects, however, 
like the Paiuted Lady Butterfly (Cynthia 
cardui, are widely diffused over the world. 
Insects exert a powerful influence in ferti- 
lizing plants. Tiny as they are, some of 
them may become formidable foes to man. 
Linnéus founded his classification on the 
presence or absence of wings, and, in the 
former case, ou their number and structure. 
He divided his Insecta into eight orders : Cole- 
optera, Hemiptera, Lepidoptera, Neuroptera, 
Hymenoptera, Diptera, ard Aptera. Along 
the Aptera were included Crustaceans, as well 
as Spiders aud Myriapods. Latreille, followed 
by De Geer, introduced another order, named 
Orthoptera by Olivier. Latreille adopted it 
and ultimately excluding the Crustaceans 
trom Aptera, broke that order into four: 
Mynapoda, Thysanura, Parasita, and Sucto- 
ria. He adopted Kirby’s order Strepsiptera, 
calling it Rhipiptera, Stephens’s division was 
into two sub-classes: Mandibulata—Orders, 
Coleoptera, Dermaptera, Orthoptera, Neurop- 
tera, and Trichoptera; and Haustellata—Or- 
ders, Lepidoptera, Diptera, Homaloptera, Aph- 
aniptera, Aptera, Hemiptera, and Homoptera. 
Burmeister divided insects into two sub- 
classes, Ametabola, in which the metamor- 
phosis is incomplete, and Metabola, in which 
it is not so, Under the former are ranked the 
orders Hemiptera, Orthoptera, and Dictyop- 
tera; and under the latter, Neuroptera, Dip- 
tera, Lepidoptera, Hymenoptera, and Coleop- 
tera. Professor Huxley considers the orders 
Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, Lepidoptera, Dip- 
tera, and Hemiptera weil established; the 
proper grouping of Strepsiptera, Trichoptera, 
Neuroptera, and Orthoptera, a matter of doubt; 
and the Physopoda, Thysanura, and Mallo- 
phaga, not fitting well into any of the other 
assemblages. The Myriapoda and Arachnida 
he makes distinct classes from Insecta. The 
classification now commonly adopted divides 
insects thas :— 

Sub-class {., Ametabola: (1) Anoplura, (2) Malio- 


*{n-séc-ta’-tor, s. 


*in-séct-éd, a. 


* {n-séct'-ile, a. & s. 


in-séc-tiv -or-a, s. pl. 


in-séc-tiv-or-ous, a. 


*in-séct-6l'-6-sy, s. 


in-sé-clire’, a. 


ee 


ura, Sub-class 7 
phase ach eee teed Rhynchota, (2) Ld 
wert asin ihr Gh kaplan 
(4) Hymenoptera, 15) Strepsiptera, (6) Ghoopuara: 

2. Palwont.: The oldest known insects are 
from the Devonian rocks of North America, 
They seem to have belonged to the Neuroptera. 
This order, with the Coleoptera and Orthop- 
tera, exists in the Carboniferous, Hymenop- 
tera and Lepidoptera in the Secondary forma- 
tion, and nearly all the known orders in the 
Tertiary. 


* in-séc-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. insectatio, from 


insectatus, pa. par. of insector = to follow, te 
pursue.] The act of following or pursuing; 
pursuit, persecution. 

“Tcan no further go, but put all in the handes of 
him for... stirred by mine owne conscience ( with- 
out insectation, or reproche laieng to any other man). 
—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 1,431. 

{Lat., from tnsectatus, 
pa. par. of insector.] A persecutor. 


[Eng. insect; -ed.] Seg- 
mented, so as to have the character of an in- 
sect. (Howell: Letters, bk. ii., let. vi.) 


in-séct’-i-gide, s. (Lat. insectum = an insect, 


and ceedo (in comp. cido) = to kill.] 

*1, One who or that which kills insects, 

* 92, The act of killing insects. 

3. A substance or preparation used to kill 
insects. 
(Eng. insect ; -ile, as if 
from a Mod. Lat. word insectilis.] 

A. As adj.: Having the nature of insects. 

“ Insectile animals."—Bacon. (Todd.) 

B. As subst.: Au insect. 


“Intire insectiles of any greatness.”—Aeliquia Wot- 
toniane, p. 465. 


*jn-sée’-tion, s. {Lat. in- = in, and sectio= 


a cutting ; seco=to cut.) A cutting in; in- 
cision, incisure. 


a {Lat insectum = an 
insect ; voro= to eat, to devour, and neut. pl. 
adj. suff. -a.] 

1. Zoology: 

(1) An order of Mammalia established by 
Cuvier, who made it a family of his Carnas. 
siers (Carnivora). It is of higher organization 
than the Carnivora proper. Huxley arrangea 
it under his Mammals which have a discoidal 
deciduate placenta, placing it between the 
Primates and the Cheiroptera. There ara 
usually more than four incisors in each jaw, 
and the molars have shary ana pointed cusps 3 
the hallux possesses a claw, and has nc marked 
freedom of adduction and abduction. Except- 
ing in one genus, there are well-deveicped 
clavicles. The chief families are : (1) Talpida, 
(2) Potamoyalide, (3) Soricide, (4) Erinaceidas, 
(5) Centetide, (6) Macruscelidez. and (7) Galeo- 
pithecide (y.v.). 

(2) A section of Cheiroptera (Bats), contain- 
ing the families Vespertilionide, Rhinolo-~ 
phide, Noctilionid«, aud Phyllustumide. 

2. Paleontology : 

(1) Several families of the order Insectivora 
are found in the Miocene. 

(2) Representatives of the cheiropterous sec- 
tion Insectivora, are found from the Eocene 
onward. 


in-séct’-i-vore, s.. {INsEcTIvoRA.] 


Zool. ; A member of the Insectivora (q. v.). 


“'rne Adapis of the Paris basin hay recently deen 
proved tc be related to the hoofed quadrupeds Rai in. 
sectivores."—Dawkins; Karly Manin Britain, sh. iL 


(Lat. insect = in- 
sects ; voro= to devour, and Eng. suff. -0us. | 


Zool. : Devouring insects 3 of or belonging 
to the Insectivora 1 or 2 (q.v.). (Darwin.) 


*in-séct-Ol-d-gér, s. [Eng. insectolog(y); -er.) 


One who studies insects ; an entomologist, 


“ The insect itself is, according to moaern éns 
gers, of the ichneumon-fly kind. "—Derham. : ncaa 


- 8 (Lat. insecta, and Gr. 
Adyos (logos) = a discourse.] The study of 
insects ; entomology. 


zs 


(Pref. in- (2), and Eng. secure 
(q.v-).J i 

1, Not secure, not safe; not contident of 
safety ; apprehensive of danger. 


“fs man more just than God? I 
Than He who deems even sera) Te SeeeeS game 


Byron: A Spii t passed before nea. 


marine; g0, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian, », @=6; ey=a. qu = kw, 


2. Not safe; not securely guarded or pro- 
tected ; unsafe ; exposed to danger or poe 
“ Amphbion’s fortress insecure appears,” 
P| Lewis ; Statius, bk. vil. 
{n-sé-ctire’-ly, adv. (Eng. insecure; -ly.) In 
an insecure or unsafe manner; without se- 
curity, safety, or certainty. 
in-sé-cur’-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
security (q.v.). 
1, The quality or state of being insecure ; 
want of confidence or safety. 


og is es resi re. eer 
Apveal from New to Old Whigs. 
2. Exposure to destruction, damage, or loss ; 
danger, hazard. 
“ The insecurities and inconveniences of a and 
Rew abxle.'—Taylor : Great Exemplar, pt. i, $6. 
* 3. Uncertainty. 

* In-sd-ci'-tion, s._ (Fr., from Lat. inseeutio, 
from inserutus, pa. par. of insequor: in- = in, 
on, and sequer = to follow.) e act of fol- 
lowing or pursuing ; pursuit. 

‘Not the king's own horse got more before the wheel 
Of his cich chariot, that might still the imsecution 


iy 
With the extreme hairs of his tail.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Riad xxiii. 
[Pref. in- (1), and Eng. seer 
A looker into; an inspector; an ex- 


* in-sé-ér, s. 
(q.v ).] 
aminer. 


“Tf these things han a ee and a sleight inseer 
bas Sy ar one the hard stone, oile of ye 
dry rock, &c."—Chaucer * Testament of Love. 


* in-sele’, vt. [INsean.] 
in-sém’-i-nate, v.t. (Lat. inseminatus, pa. 


par. of insemino: in-=in, and semino= to 
sow ; semen (genit. seminis) = seed.) To sow; 
to impregnate. 


* {n-sém-i-na-tion, s.  [Lat. inseminatus, 
pa. par, of insemino.] The aet or process of 
scattering seed ; a sowing. 


in-sén’-sate, 1 (Lat. insensatus, from in- 
= not, and sensatus = gifted with sense ; sensus 
=sense; Fr. insensé.] Destitute of sense; 
wanting or without sense or sensibility. 
“ flers the silence and the calm 
Of mute, insensate things.” 
Wordsworth : Poems of the Imagination. 

* In-sén’-sate-néss, s. [Eng. insensate; 
~ness.} The quality or state of being insensate ; 
want of sense or sensibility. 

* In-sénse’, *in-cénge’, v.t. [| Pref. in- (1), 
and Eng. sense (q.v.).] Toinstruct ; to teach, 

“The Holy Goste shal incence you what to aske.”— 
Udal : John xvi. 

+ {n-sénse’-léss, a. _[Pref. in- (intens.), and 

Eng. senseless (q.v.).] Without feeling ; in- 

sensible. (Butler: Hudibrus, pt. ii., c. ii.) 


(n-séns-i-bil -i-ty, «. (Fr. insensibilité, from 
insensible = insensible (q.v.); Sp. insensibili- 
dad ; Ital. insensibilita.} 

1. The quality or state of being insensible or 
without feeling ; want or loss of the power of 
feeling or perceiving. 

2. Want of the power to be moved ; want or 
absence of susceptibility ; want of feeling ; in- 
difference. 


“That abject peace of mind which springs from im- 
reeeuve and insensibility.”—Macaulay * hist, Eng., 
ch. xv. 


3. The quality or state of being impercepti- 
ble ; imperceptibility. 

« f ti be th 
counted’ -Glanellt: Scopes Sientiica’ 


in-séns’-i-ble,a. [Fr., from Lat. insensibdilis, 

from in- = not, and sensibilis = that can be 

reeived, sensible ; sentio = to perceive ; Sp. 
Soensteis? Ital. insensibile. } 

1, Without feeling ; wanting or destitute of 
the power of feeling or perceiving; dastitute 
of corporeal sensibility. 

“ Insensible as steel.” 
Cowper: Olney Hymns, ix. 

2. Imperceptible ; that cannot be perceived 
or felt; progressing or movinz by slow Je- 
grees; so slow or gradual that the motion or 
stages can not be felt or perceived. 

3. Not taking regard or notice ; indifferent ; 
heedless ; careless. 

“ru make him insensible of the danger of the sourse,” 

—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., cb. xiil. 

4. Without feeling; incapable of feeling ; 
not susceptible of feeling, emotion, or passion ; 
inaifferent ; unfeeling ; hard ; callous. 

“A man wnom « craven fear nad inade insensid¢e to 

"Macaulay: Hist. Eng. v. 


. 


(es ee 
poll, néy; pout, j5wi; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -fion, -gion = zntin. -cious, 


3 insecurely—inset 


* 5, Void of meaning or sense; senseless, 
meaningless, nonsensical. 


“Tt makes the indictment dnsensible or uncertain. * 
—Hale; Hist, Pleas Crown, \i., ch. xiv. 


* In-séns-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. insensidle ; 
-ness.| The quality or state od tain insensi- 
ble; insensibility. 


“The insensidl f crepe 

~_ relaxation of. pode non eir rd A 

* In-sén’-si-._ist,s. (Eng. insensibl(e) ; -ist.] 
An apathetic, unfeeling, or callous person; one 
destitute of feeling or emotion. 


in-séns'-i-bly, adv. (Eng. insensib(le) ; ly.) 
1. Without mental or corporeal sense, 


2. By slow and gradual degrees; imper- 
ceptibly, gradually, — 


“This insensibly subdued the fears 
And troubles that beset their life.” 
Wordsworth: K: 


*{n-séns’-j-tive, s. [Pref, in- (2), and Eng. 
sensitive (q.v.).] Not sensitive; not readily 
susceptible of impressions; void of sensi- 
bility ; callous, indifferent. 


*in-séns’-u-olis, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
sensuous (q.v.).] Not sensuous; not address- 
ing itself to or affecting the senses. 


*in-sén -tient (tias shi), a. [Pref. in- (2 
and Eng. sentient (q.v.).] Not sentient ; se 
having perception, or the power of perception. 

“ As the rose is insentient there can be no sensation.” 

—Reid > Intell. Powers, essay ii., ch. xvi. 

in-sép-ar-a-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. inseparable ; 
ity] The quality or State of being insepar- 
able. 

ern \f 

follows from thely ineeparabithiy."- Locke: Hunent 

Understanding, bk. vi., ch. xiii, 

in-sép’-ar-a-ble, *in-sep-er-a-ble, a. & 
s. [(Fr., from Lat. inseparabilis, from in- = 
not, and separabilis = separable (q.v.); Sp. 
inseparable; Ital. inseparabile.] 

A. Asadj.: Not separable ; incapable of 
being separated, divided, or disjointed; not 
to be parted. 

“The faults inseparable fi erty, 

and ceian areola i ye Ae Bich, demi 

B. As subst. (Pl.): Things which cannot be 
separated from each other; espec., persons 
who are constantly together. 


in-sép’-ar-a-ble-néss, *in-sep-er-a- 
ble-ness, s. (Eng. inseparable; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being inseparable; in- 
separability. 
aN fasepar 9 re iv ait Te 
son of the gn ptnet in. Oun Time = 1681). 
in-aép -ar-a-bly, adv. (Eng. inseparab(le) ; 
-ly.) In an inseparable manner ; so as not to 
be separable or capable of separation or dis- 
junction. 
“The forcible Expulsion of the Tarquius is insepar- 


ably connected with the iustitution of the consular 
nag cid : Cred. Early Roman Hist, (1855), 
538. 


*in-sép-ar-ate, * in-sép-ér-ate, a. 
[Pref. in- (2), and Eng. separate (q.v.).] Not 
separated or disjoined ; united. 

“ Within my soule, there doth conduce a fight 
Of this strange nature, that « thing inseperate, 
Divides more wider than the sky and earth.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, v. 2. 

*in-sép’-ar-ate-ly, *in-sép’-ér-ate-ly, 
adv, |Eng. inseparate; -ly.) Not separately ; 
so as not to be separated or disjoined, 

“Tf so be that yee live inseperately.”—Homilies: 
State of Matrimony, pt. il. 

*in-sé-quent, a. (Lat. insequens, pr. par. 
of insequor = to follow after.| Subsequent. 
(Hacket ; Life of Williams, i. 25.) 


*{n-s6-réne’, v.t. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
serene.) To disturb. 
“ , mes my face.” 
Whos getly eens foe oly Rnods, p. th 
in-sért’, v.t. (Lat. insertus, pa. par, of insero 
= to insert, to introduce in: im- = in, into 
and sero = to join or bind; Fr, insérer; Sp. 
inserir, insertar; Ital, inserire.] To set or 
lace in or amongst others ; to introduce ; to 
ntercalate. 
“The Lords very wisely abstained from inserting 


heir records an account of a debate in which they 
bad beeil 0 signally discomfited."—dfacaulay: Hist. 


Eng., ch. xiv. 
in-sért’-8d, pa. par. Ga. [IserRr.} 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang.: Placed or set in or amongst 
others ; intercalated. 
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2. Bot. (Of the stwmens, £c.): Growing from. 
or upon a part, as the calyx, the receptacle, 
&e. (Followed by in, into, on, or upon.) © 


in-sért’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. (Insert.] 


A. & B, As pr. par. & icip. adj. ¢ » 
the verb). deste 


C. As substantive : 


1, Ord. Lang. : The act of setting or placing. 
in or amongst others ; insertion. / 

2. Dressmak. : Material inserted or set in, as 
lace ; insertion, 


in-sér’-tion, 5. (Lat. insertio, from insertus 
pa. par. of insero = to insert (q.v.); Fr. inser- 
tion; 8). insercion ; Ital. inserzione.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. Te act of inserting, setting, or placing: 
in or .mongst others ; intercalation are 


“The great disadvantage our historians labour under 
is too tedious an interruption, by the insertion of te 
cords in their narration.”—Felton ; On the Classicks. 


2. That which is inserted; a piece or 
passage inserted or intercalated ; an interpe- 
lation. 

“ He cha: : 

co babe GG. 3 ele Si 

IL. Technically : 

1. Anat. (Of a muscle): The more movabl2- 
or remote attachment of a muscle at one of 
the ends, as distinguished from the more 
fixed one at the other. Quain considers it 
difficult in some cases to distinguish between 
the two. 

2. Bot.; The manner in which one part is- 
inserted into or adheres to another. 

{| For the insertions of stamens see Epigy- 
nous, Hypogynous, and Perigynous, 

3. Dressmak,: A band or border of lace,. 
frilling, &c., inserted in a lady’s dress 


*in-sérve’, v.t. [Lat. inservio, from in- = 
in, into, and servio = to serve.] To conduce ; 
to be of use or service towards an end. 


*in-sér’-vi-ent, a, (Lat. inserviens, pr. par." 
of inservio.] Conducive ; serving or tending: 
towards an end. 

“A part inservient to voice and respiration.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. viii. 

*in-séss’-idn (ss as sh),s. (Lat. insessus, 
pa. par. of insidio.] [INSESSOREs.] 

1, The act or state of sitting in or upon. 


“Used by way of fomentation, insession, or bath. '— 
P. Holland. 


2, That upon or in which one sits. 


in-sés-sor’-és, s. pl. [Masc. and fem. pl. 
of Lat. insessor = a waylayer, but here =a. 
percher, from Lat. insessus, pa. par. of insideo 
= to sit in or upon: in-= in, on, and sedeo = 
to sit.] 

1. Ornith.: Perchers. The name first given. 
by Mr. Vigors, and adopted by Swainson and 
many others fora great assemblage of birds, 
mostly small in size, with feet adapted for 
perching and walking; the toes generally four, 
the hinder one on the same level with the 
others, generally three, more rarely two, 

»inting forward; in the latter case, the feet. 
te scansorial. The length of the tarsus, or 
shank, is always moderate, the claws never 
retractile. Some have the bill without notch, 
in others it is notched. Many sing beauti- 
fully, »uild elegant nests, &e. As to food, 
they are omnivorous. The order was divided 
into five tribes — Dentirostres, Conirostres, 
Scansores, Tenuirostres, and Fissirostres. The 
Scansores are now well-established as a sepa- 
rate order. The {nsessores are called also 
Passeres and Passeriformes. 

2. Palwont.* The order is found from the 
Eocens onward. 


in-sés-sor’-i-al, a. ([Lat. insessor, genit. 
insessori(s), and Eng. suff. -al.] 
Ornith.: Of or belonging to the order In- 
sessores (q.V-). 


“ The prominent type or representative of the in 
tessoriat yrder.'—Swainson : Birds, i, 848, 


*insessorial-type, s. 

Ornith.: In the Quinary system of Vigors, 
Swainson, &c., the second, or sub-typical 
order of Birds, with which analogies were 
sought in each _f the other orders. 


* in-sét’, v.t. | Pref. in-(1), and Eng. set (q.v.). | 
To set in, to fix in, to intix. 
‘Phe sorow that is imset greueth the thougnt, ‘— 
vhaucer : Boethius, bk. ti. 


. 


_e “4 sn inn 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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*Y¥n'-sét, s. [INsET, v.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: That which is set or fixed 

in ; an insertion. 

2. Bookbind.: Same as offeut. A certain 
portion of the printed sheet in 12mo, 24mo, 
&c., which is cut off before folding and set 
into the middle of the folded sheet, to com- 
plete the succession of paging. 


*in-sév-ér-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. severable (q.v.).] Not severable; that 
cannot be severed, disjoined, or disunited. 
(De Quincey : Autob. Sketches, i, 88.) 


~in-shad~éd, a. [Pref. in- (intens.), and 
Eng. shaded (q.v.).] Shaded; marked with 
different shades of colour. 
“ Whose lily-white, inshaded with the rose, 
Had that man seene, who sung the Aneidos, 
Dido had in oblivion Blatt, and she 
Had given his Muse her best eternitie.” 
Browne: Britannia's Pastorals, bk. i., 8. 5. 
gm’-shave, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. shave 
(q.v.).] 
Cooper.: A jointer having a convex-edged 
bit, on which the inner faces of staves are 
dressed. 


*jn-sheathe’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
sheathe (q.v.).| To hide, cover, or place in a 
sheath ; to sheathe. 

“On high he hung the martial sword tnsheuthed.” 
Hughes: Triumph of Peace. 
2In-shéll’, vt. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. shell 

(qg.v.).] To hide in, or as in a shell. 


“ Thrusts forth his horns again into the world, 
Which were inshelled when Marcius stood for Rome.” 


Shakesp. ¢ Coriolanus, iv. 6 
*in-shél’-tér, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 


shelter (q.v.).] To place in shelter; to shelter. 


*jn-ship’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. ship 
(q.v.).| To place on board or in a ship; to 
embark. 

“ Safely brought to Dover; where inshipped 
Commit them to the fortune of the sea.” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry VI., Vv. 1. 
In’-shore, a. or adv. (Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
' shore (q.v.).] On or near the shore. 


*in-shrine’, v.t. 


‘ {n-sic-ca/-tion, s. (Lat. in- =in, and sic- 
catio = a drying; siccatus = dried, pa. par. of 
sicco = to dry ; siccus = dry.] The act of dry- 
ing in. 

in’-side, *in-syde, a., adv., s., & prep. 
[Pref. in- (1), and Eng. side (q.v.).] 

A, Asadj.: Being within ; interior, internal. 
B. As adv. : Within ; in the interior. 

C. As substantive: 

1. The interior or internal part of anything. 


“The payne would be much lesse, if the knyfe myght 
beginne on the insyde and cutte fro the middes out- 
ward.” —Sir T. More: Workes, p. 1,256. 


2. The entrails, the bowels, 
3. An inside passenger in a vehicle. 
“The Derhy dilly carrying six insides.” 
J. H, Frere: Loves of the Triangles. 

* 4, One’s private or secret thought’s ; one’s 

mind. : 

“ At the great day of trial he will thoroughly anato- 
mize us, and lay our very inside perfectly open and 
naked.’—Bishop Bull: Sermons, ae ii., ser. 15. 

D. As prep.: In the interior of; within : as, 
inside a circle. 

| The inside may be said of bodies of any 

magnitude, small or large; the interior is 
peculiarly appropriate to bodies of great mag- 
nitude. 


imside-calipers, s. A pair of calipers 
for measuring bores and inside diameters of 
tubes. [CALIPERS.] 


inside-framing, s. 

Steam-engine: 

1, The frame of one form of English loco- 
motives, in which the wheels and driving-gear 
are inside of the main frame. 

2. The stays of a locomotive-engine that rest 
on the axles. English practice often has the 
framing outside of the ¢ylinders, the connect- 
ing-rods of the engines passing to cranks on 
the axles. 


inside-gear, s. 

Steam-eng.: The English arrangement in 
locomotives of the connecting-rods and cranks 
inside the frame, in contradistinetion to the 
American practice of connecting the cross- 
heads of the engines by connecting-rods to 
wrists on the outside of the driving-wheels. 


[ENSHRINE.] 


inset—insinuate ‘ 


inside-screw, s. A hollow screw; one 
having its thread on the inside, 


Inside serew-tool : 

Wood-turning: A hooked-shaped tool for 
threading interior surfaces while revolving in 
a lathe; a form of chaser. 


inside-tin, s. 
Book-bind. : A plate laid inside the cover of 
a book when placed in the standing-press, 


inside-tool, s. 
Wood-turning: A tool for hollowing out 
work and bottoming holes. 


* In-sid’-i-ate, v.t. (Lat. insidiatus, pa. par. 
of insidior, from insidi@=an ambush.) To 
lie in ambush for. 


* in-sid-i-a’-tion, s. 
(Adams: Works, i. 131.) 


*in-sid’-i-a-tor, * in-sid-i-a-tour, »s. 
(Lat. insidiator, from insidiatus, pa. par. of 
insidior.] One who lies in ambush ; a lurker ; 
a@ waylayer. 


“Many discontented malcontents, many both open 
enemies and close insidiatours.”—Barrow. Sermons, 
vol. i., ser. 16. 7 


in-sid’-i-otis, *in-sid-i-ouse, a. (Fr. 
insidieux, from Lat. insidiosus, from insidice 
= an ambush ; Ital. & Sp. imsidioso.) 

1. Lying in wait, treacherous, sly, intending 
or designing to betray ; deceitful, deceptive. 

“ The theft an old insidious ant viewed.” 
Addison ; Ovid ; Metamorphoses ii. 

2. Intended to deceive or entrap, crafty, 
treacherous. 

“There be nowe meruelous subtyle craftinessesexer- 
cised by courtes, insidiouse wylinesses.”—Joye: Hx- 
posicion of Daniel, xi. 

4 The insidious man has recourse to various 
little artifices, by which he wishes to effect 
his purpose, and gain an advantage over his 
opponent; the treacherous man pursues a sys- 
tem of direct falsehood, in order to ruin his 
friend : the insidicus man objects to a fair and 
open contest ; but the treacherous man assails 
in the dark. him whom he should support. 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


in-sid’-i-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. insidious ; -ly.] 
In an insidious manner, treacherously, craftily, 


slyly. 
“No soft and costly sofa there 
Insidiously stretched out its lazy length.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vit. 
in-sid’-i-otis-néss, s. (Eng. insidious ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being insidious ; deceit- 
fulness, treachery. 


“None of its lurking énsidiousness, of its surprising 
violence, of its rancorous venom.’—Barrow ; Sermons, 
vol. i., ser. 5. 


in’-sight (gh silent), * in-siht, s. {Pref. in- 
(1), and Eng. sight (q.v.); Dut. inzicht ; Ger. 
einsicht.] 

1, A sight, view, or inspection of the in- 
terior of anything ; deep inspection or view ; 
introspection. 

“T have acquired no small insight into the manners 

and conversation of men.”—Guardian, No. 35. 

2. Power of observation, discernment, pene- 

tration. 
“ For Merlin had in magicke more insight, . 
Than euer him before or after living wight.” 
Spenser: F. Q., ILI. iii. 3. 
*{n’-sight-€d (gh silent), a. (Eng. insight ; 
-ed.) Possessed of insight. (P. Holland: 
Camden, p. 687.) ~ 


{Insmp1atTe.J Guile. 


in-sig’-ni-a, s. pl. (Lat. pl. of insigne, neut. 
of insignis = distinguished by a mark.] 
1. Badges or distinguishing marks of office 
or honour. 
2. Marks or signs by which anything is or 
may be known or distinguished, 


in-sig-nif’-i-can¢e, * in-sig-nif’-t-can- 
ey, s. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. significance, 
significancy (q.v.).] 
1. The quality or state of being insignifi- 
cant ; want of significance or meaning, 
“With easy insignificance of thought.” 
arth : Dispensary, i. 187. 
2. Want of importance or weight; unim- 
portance. 
“The clan had been made insignificant by-the én- 


significance of the chief.”"—M : Hist. 5 
ae seine chie’ acaulay; Hist. of Eng., 


3. Want of force or effect; unimportance. 


4, Want of weight or claim to considera- 
tion ; meanness. 


in-sig-nif’-i-cant, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 


Eng. significant (q.v-).] } 
1. Not significant; void of signification ; 
wanting in meaning or signification, 


“La out the sanction 
of tee deen — ponoiinentsr ap. Wns : Of Na- 
tural Religion, bk. i., ch. xi. 

2. Having no weight or importance ; unim- 

portant, trivial, mean, not deserving or calling 
for notice. 


4 its insignificant result.” 
tines it ee : Conversation, 17. 


3. Without weight of character ; mean, con- 
temptible, beneath notice. 


“What school-boy, what little tnsignijicant monk 
could not have made a more elegant speech for the 
king ?”—Jilton : Defence of the People of England. 


in-sig-nif’-i-cant-ly, adv. [Hng. insigniji- 
cant; -ly.)- 
1. Without meaning or signification. 
“ EE, ly, as th 
pive render fie tune which it understands, not." 
ale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 66. 
2. Without importance or effect ; unimport- 
antly ; trivially. 
< yest all the preloes ot felenee alarm, 
Ane NEE Oca oper t Task, Wh 320, 
* in-sig-nif’-i_cat-ive, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. significative (q.v.).] Not significa- 
tive, or expressing by external signs. 


* in-sign’-mént (g silent), s. (Lat. insigne.] 
(Insienia.] An exhibition of; a direction to ; 
some mark or sign by which one thing may 
be known from another. 


“ Neyther his father, nor any other man, coulde dis- 
cerne of vs the one frome the other, but by our owne 
insignement or shewynge.”—Sir 7. Hlyot: The Go- 
vernour, bk. ii., ch. 


* in-sim’-u-late, v.¢. [Lat. insimulatus, pa. 
par. of insimulo.] To accuse, to charge. 


“Falsly to insimulate and accuse the churche ” —Sir 


2. More: Workes, p. 340. 


in-sin-gére’, a. [Lat. insincerus, from in- = 
not, and sincerus = sincere (q.v.); Fr. insin- 
cere.) : 
J. Not sincere ; not being what one appears 
or pretends to be; false, dissembling, hypo- 
eritical. ee ‘ eanane 
ters ae dteetncare 
Cowper : Friendship. 
2. Deceitful, false, hypocritical, not to be 
trusted. 
“*All her censures of the work of grace 
Are insincere.” Cowper: Conversation, 785. 
Phd Not free from flaw ; imperfect ; decep 
Ve. 
“ To render sleep’s soft blessings insincere.” 
7 Pope. (Todd.) 
in-sin-cére’-ly, adv. [Eng. insincere; -ly.] 
In an insincere manner; without sincerity ; 
hypocritically. 
“* Or rather, as Mr. Travers has insincerely misrepre- 
rete sels assertions.”"—Strype: Life of Whitgift, i. 


in-sin-¢ér-i-ty, s._ (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
sincerity (q.v.); Fr. insincérité.) The quality 
or state of being insincere; want of sincerity 
or of being really what one appears or pre- 
tends to be; dissimulation, hypocrisy, false- 
ness. 
“What men call policy and knowledge of the world, 


is commonly no other thing than dissimulation and 
insincerity.” —Blair, Vol. v., ser. 17. 


*In-sin’-ew (ew as ii), v.é. [Pref. in- (1), 
and Eng. sinew (q.v.).| To strengthen; to 
give strength or vigour to. 5 

“All members of our cause, both here, and hence, 


That are insinewed to this action. 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry IV., iv. 1. 
*in-sin’-u-ant, a. [Fr., pr. par. of insinuer 
= to insinuate (q.v.).]| Having the power of 
insinuation or of gaining favour. 
“Very plausible, insinwant,and fortunate men.”— 
Wotton: Remains, p. 78. 
in-sin’-u-ate, v.t. & i. (Lat. insinuatus, pa. 
par. of insinuo, from in- = in, and sinuo = te 
wind about; sinus=a bend ; Fr, insinuer ; 
Sp. insinuar ; Ital. insinuare.] 
A. Transitive : 
1, To introduce anything gently or by slow 
degrees, as by a winding or narrow passage ; 
to wind or force in slowly and imperceptibly. 


“ Insinuating it selfe by passages, and holes, into the 
very bowels of the carte neki ‘ Voyages, i. 556. 


2. To wind or push oneself into favour; to 
ingratiate oneself ; to introduce oneself by 
gradual and artful means into favour. 


“He insinuated himseli into the v goed frace of 
the duke of Budksiniglinnises Cranentaowe | ivil War. 


ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, o8 =6; ey=a qu=kw. 


* 3, To infuse gently ; to introduce im 
ceptibly and artfully MG teat vial 
“Horace... inginuates virtue, rather by familiar 
Famples wy the severity of precepts.”—Dryden ¢ 
4, To hint ; to give an intimation or hint of ; 
to suggest. 


“To insinuate that Russell's duct h been 
faultless.”— Macaulay : ‘Hist. Bugs ok as ae 


B. Intransitive : 


*1, To move on in folds or with a tortuous 
winding movement ; to winds. ® 


“ Close th tal 
Insinuating, wove with Gordian tyine 
His braided train.” Mitton: P. L., tv. 348. 


*2. To creep, wind, or move gently and im- 
perceptibly; t make its way by indirect means. 
“But th breach 
eye Sy epee 
and wind in with their rankes and files"— 
P. Holland : Livius, p. 1,197. 
*3 To enter gently, slowly, or impercept- 
bly, as water into crevices, he 
*4, To insinuate one’s self into favour; to 
ingratiate one’s self. 


“Some ...do wind and insinuate Into the grace 
and favour of the hearer.” — P. Holland: Plutarch, 
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* 5, To wheedle, to coax, to flatter, 
ie hatcaode, Sailers tees cok toads tea 
Shakesp, : Ri IL, iv. 1. 

6. To hint ; to suggest indirectly. 

{=A person who insinuwates adopts every art 
to steal into the will of another; but he 
who ingratiates adopts unartificial means to 
eonciliate nape A person of insinuating 
manners wins upon another imperceptibly, 
even so as to convert dislike into attachment ; 
&@ person with ingratiating manners procures 
goodwill by a permanent intercourse. In- 
sinuate and ingratiate differ in the motive, as 
well as the mode, of the action ; the motive 
is, in both cases, self-interest; but the former 
is unlawful, and the latter allowable. Jn- 
sinuate may be used in the improper sense for 
unconscious agents; ingratiate is always the 
act of a conscious agent. Water will insinuate 
itself into every body that is in the smallest 
degree porous; there are few persons of so 
much apathy, that it may not be possible, one 
way or another, to ingratiate one’s self into 
their favour. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


In-sin’-u-at-ing, pr. per. & a. [Iysrsuate.] 
Tending or calculated to win affection or 
favour gradually and imperceptibly. 

“Some of the Whig leaders bad been unable to resist 

5 Solnpetine address.”"—Macaulay- Hist. Eng., ch. 

in-sin’-u-at-Ingiy, adv. [Eng. insinuat- 

ing; ed In an insinuating manner; by in- 
sinnation, ‘ 


in-sin-u-a’- s. (Fr., from Lat. insinu- 
ationem, accus. of insinuatio= an entrance by 
@ narrow or crooked way, from insinuatus, 
pa. par. of insinuo; Sp. insinuacion ; Ital. in- 
sinuazione.) 
2. The act or state of winding, flowing, or 
making way in gradually and imperceptibly. 
2. The act of gaining or insinuating one’s self 
into favour by gentle or artful means, 
“In their insinuations Into favour."—Wotton: Re- 
mains, p. 185, 


3. The art. or power of pleasing or of gaining 
favour or affection; winning manners or ad- 
dress, 


“He had a natural énsinuation and address, which 
Ah a dn meenpeabie in the best company.”—Claren- 


4, The act of insinuating, hinting, or sug- 


~ A hint, a suggestion ; an indirect intima- 
on. 


concern, come to Sermons, 
vol. iv., ser. 17. 

{ The insinuation always deals in half 
words ; the reflection is commonly open. They 
are both levelled at the individual with no 
an intent. The insinuation respects the 

onour, the moral character, or the intellec- 
tual endowments of the person ; the reflection 
respects his particular conduct or feelings to- 
wards another. (Crabb. : Eng. Synon.) 


*{n-sin’-u-a-tive, a. (Fr. insinuatif; Ital. & 
Sp. insinuativo.] 


1. Stealing on or into the affections ; in- 


sinuating, winning. 


“ strange insinuative power which example 
eathonntend have upon us."—Government of the Tongue. 


2, Making insiauations ; hinting, suggesting. 


poll, béy; pout, jSwl;-cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; 
~cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, 


insinuating—insolation 


*in-sin’-u-a-tor, s [Lat., from insinuatus, 
pa. par. of insinuo.] One who insinuates, 


* in-sin’-u-a-to Eng. insinuate) ; 
~ory.) Pe thi rie » 


in-sip'-id, a. [Fr. insipide, from Lat. insi- 
pidus, from in- = not, and supidus = savoury ; 
sapio = to taste ; Ital. & Sp, insipid.) 
1, Tasteless ; wanting in taste; destitute of 
taste or savour; vapid, 
“ More pecan patterns of transcendent worth 


Than and insipid fruit 8 forth, 
Carew : To Sir W. Davenant, 


2. Wanting in spirit, life, or animation; 
dull ; heena wanting in the qualities which 
excite emotion ; flat. 

“His art is faint; his salt, if a 

almost insipid."— Dryden s pablo (Dedie) os 
* 3. Dull, listless, dispirited. 
“Without it all is goth 
To which thr insipid eltiaen sevorts” 
ear yonder heath.” Cowper : Task, lil, 642, 

7 Aninsipid writer is without sentiment of 
any kind or degree; a dull writer fails in 
vivacity and vigour of sentiment ; a flat per- 
formance is wanting in the property of pro- 
voking mirth, which should be its peculiar 


ingredient. 
a insipidité, from in. 


in-si-_pid’-i-ty, s. 
sipide = insipid (q.v. 

1. The quality or state of being insipid or 
tasteless ; tastelessness; want or absence of 
taste. 

2. Want of life, spirit, or animation: dul- 


ness, flatness. 


“The harshness of remonstrance or the insipidity of 
troth.”"—Aamodler, No, 162, 


in-sip’-id-ly, adv. [Eng. insipid ; -ly.] 
1. In an insipid manner; without taste. 
2. Dully ; flatly. 
“How pitifully, flatly, and insipidiy will they [our 


aed notions, and fine-spnn controversies] taste.”— 
rp: vol. i., ser. 1. 


* {n-sip'-i s. [O. Fr., from Lat. insip- 
ientia, etic and sapientia = wisdom ; 
sapiens = wise; Sp. insipiencia; Ital. insip- 
ienza.) Want of understanding or intellect ; 
folly, foolishness. 

“ The ring her tooke of his insipience.” 

Browne ; Shepheards Pipe, Ecl, 1. 

*in-sip’-i-ent, a. & s. [Lat. insipiens, from 
in- = not, and sapiens = wise.] 

A, As adj.: Wanting in understanding or 
intellect; foolish. 
B. As subst. : A foolish, silly person; a fool. 
“It will go nye te prove hym an insipient.”—Fryth : 
Workes, p. 40, 

tu-sist,, v.i. [Fr. insister, from Lat. insisto = 
to set foot on ; in-=in, on, and sisto = to set, 
from sto=to stand ; Sp. insistir; Ital. insis- 
tere.} 

*]. Lit. : To stand or rest upon. 

“The angles on one side insist upon the centers of 
the bottom of the cells on the other side."—Aays On 
the Creation. 

IL. Figuratively : 

*1. To dwell on or upon in discourse; to 

dilate upon as a matter of special moment. 

“ Without further insisting on the different alg 
of Juvenal and Horace."—/ryden ; Juvenal. ( «.) 

2. To be persistent, urgent, or peremptory 
concerning any matter; to persist in; to 
press or urge earnestly and persistently. 

“Hamilton insisted that the question should be, 
* Approve or not approve the rabbling?'"—AMacaulay : 
Hist, Eing., ch, xvi. 


4 Usually followed by on or wpon, 


*{n-sist’-ence, s. [Eng. insist ; -ence.] The 
act of insisting, resting upon, or persisting in 
any matter; the act of dwelling upon a 
matter or point as of special moment ; per- 
sistency, urgency. 


*{n-sist’-ent, a. [Lat. insistens, pr. par. 
of insisto.] Standing or resting upon any- 
thing. 

“The breadth of the substruction must be at least 
double to the insistent wall.”— Wotton: Remaina, p. 19. 


*{n-sist-ure,s. (Eng. insist ; -wre.) A dwell- 
ing or standing upon; fixedness, persistency, 
insistence. 

en eae 
- Shabesp ? Troilus & Cressida, 1. & 

*{n-si’-tien-gy (ti as sh), s. (Lat. in-= 
not, and sitiens= thirsty ; sitio= to be thirsty.) 
Freedom or exemption from feelings of thirst. 


“The docility of an elephant, and the insitiency of 
a camel for travelling in desarts,”—Grew, 


+ in-s0-bri’-6-ty, s. 
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*in-si’-tion, s. (Lat. insitio, from isitus, 
pa. par, of tnsero=to implant, to ingraft ] 
The act of inserting or ingrafting ; ingraft- 
ment; the state of being engrafted, 


“The bearing or not bearing of the cions of a che 
tree the first year of its insition.”—Boyl2; Works, Ca 


in si-tu, phr. [Lat. = in (its)situation.] 
Geol. (Of a stratwm, mineral, &c.): In its 
natural position, not displaced, or transported, 
like an erratic block, to a distance, 


*In-slave’, v.t. (Eystave.] 


saaene, v.t, (Pref. in- (1), and Eng. snare 
q.Ve)s 

1. Lit.; To catch in a snare or trap; to en- 
trap, to ensnare, 

“ By long experience Durfey may no doubt 

Insnare a gudgeon, or perhaps a trout,” 
ton. Epistle to 1. Lambard, 171. 

2. Fig.: To catch, as in a snareor trap; te 

entrap, to inveigle, to entangle. 
“ Insnare the wretched in the toils of law.” 
Thomson; Autumn, 1,290. 

J To insnare is to take in or by means ot 
a snare; to entrap is to take in a trap or by 
means of a trap; to entangle is to take in a 
tangle, or by means of tangled thread; to in- 
veigle is to take by means of making blind, 
from the French aveugle = blind. Insnare and 
entangle are used either in the natural or 
moral sense; entrap mostly in the natural, in- 
veigle only in the moral sense. (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


in-snar’-ér, s. (Eng. insnar(e); -er.] One 
who or that which insnares, 


in-snar’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [INSNARE.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C.. As subst.: The act of trapping or in- 
veigling. 


in-snar’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. insnaring ; -ly.} 


So as to insnare, 


*{n-snarl’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. snarl,” 
8. (q.v.).] "To make into a snarl or knot ; to 
entangle. 


(Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
sobriety (q.v.).] Want. of sobriety ; intempe- 
rance, drunkenness. 


“He whose conscience upbraids him with profan 
ness towards God, and insobriety towards himself.’— 
Decay of Piety. 

in-s0-ci-a-bil’-i-ty (ci as shi), s._ [Pref. 

in- (2), and Eng. sociability (q.v.).] The 
quality or: state of being insociable; want of 
sociability. 

“Which had carried its insoeiabdility so far, and its 


pretensions much farther.”"—Warburton : Divine Le- 


gation, bk. v., § 4. 

* {n-s0'-ci-a-ble (ci as shi), a. [Fr., from 
Lat. insociabilis, from in- = not, «nd sociabilis 
* sonal (q.v.); Sp. imsociable ; Ital. insaci- 
abile.) 


1. Not sociable; not inclined to join in 
social intercourse or converse; not affable; 


unsociable. 
“Tf this austere insociadle life 
Change not your offer made in hent of blood.” 
Shakesp.: Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2 
2. Not. capable of being joined or connected, 


“Lime and wood are insociable.” — Wotton: Re- 
mains, p. 1% 


* {n-so’-ci-a-bly fe as shi), adv. [Eng. 
insociab(le); -ly.) In an insociable manner ; 
unsociably. 


* {n-s6’-ci-ate (ci as shi), a. [Lat. in-= 
not, and sociatus, pa. par. of socio= to asso- 
ciate.] Not associated ; solitary, insocial. 

“The insociate virgin life."—Ben Jonson. 


*{n-sdl-ate, v.t. (Lat. insolatws, pa. par. of 
insolo, from in- = in, and sol =the sun.] To 
dry or ripen in the rays of the sun ; to expose 
to the heat of the sun. 


* {n-sdl-a-tion, s. [Lat. insolatio, from inso 
latus, pa. par. of insolo; Fr. insolation.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of insolating; exposure to the 
heat of the sun; a drying in the rays of the 
sun; the state of being exposed to the heat 
of the sun. 

“We use these towers fur insolation, refrigeration, 
conservation, and for the view of certain meteors."— 
Bacon: New Atlantis. 

2. Sunstroke (q.v.). ‘ 

II, Bot.: A disease produced in plants 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -inge 
-tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 
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exposed to fierce sun heat, which, causing too 
rapid evaporation, tends to kill the parts af- 
fected. 

dp'-sole, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. sole, s. 
(q.v.).] 

1. The inner sole of a boot or shoe ; opposed 
to outsole (q.v.). 

9. A thickness of cork, felt, flannel, leather, 
paper, &c., placed inside a shoe to protect 
the sole of the foot, or to improve the fit of 
the shoe. (American.) 


‘In’-sd-lence, s. [Fr., from Lat. insolentia, 
from insolens= insolent (q.v.) ; Sp. insolencia ; 
Ital. insolenza.] 

* 41, That which is unusual or rare, 


“Being filled with furious insolence, | 
I feel myself like one yrapt in spright.' 
Spenser : Colin Clout's Come Home Again. 


2. The quality or state of being insolent ; 
-overbearing and contemptuous haughtiness or 
pride; contemptuous treatment of others ; 
petulant contempt, impudence. 


“He became proud even to insolence.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


3. An insolent act ; insolent conduct to- 
wards or treatment of others ; impudence. 

“T do not design to be exposed to such an insolence 
as this that you have committed against me.’—Sir 
Wm. Temple: To the Procurator of the Court of Hol- 
land. 

“* Jn’-sd-lence, v.t. [INsoLENCcE, s.] To treat 
with insolence or contempt ; to insult. 

“The bishops, who were first faulty, énsolenced 
and assaulted."—Kikon Basilike. 

~*in’-sd-len-¢y, 3. [Lat. insolentia.] Inso- 
lence. 


in’-s0-lent, a. [Fr., from Lat. insolens = un- 
usual .. . insolent; in-= not, and solens = 
customary, usual; Sp. & Ital. insolente.] 
* 1, Original ; out of the beaten track ; un- 
‘usual, uncommon. 


“For ditty and amorous ode, I find Mr. Walter Ra- 
leigh’s vein most lofty, insolent, and onate.”— 
Puttenham: English Poesy, bk. i., ch. xxxi. 


2, Exhibiting overbearing contempt for 
others ; haughty, overbearing, impudent, in- 
sulting, impertinent. 

“He took all the liberties of an insolent servant, 
who believes himself to be necessary.”— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

3. Proceeding from or characterized by inso- 

lence or impudence. 


“Their insolent triumph excited the popular indig- 
nation."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 


{n’'-s0-lent-ly, adv. [Eng. insolent ; -ly.] In 
an insolent manner; insultingly, impudently. 
“Jeffreys conducted himself, as was his wont, inso- 
tently and’ unjustly.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 
~“* In-sol’-id, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. solid.] 
Light, frivolous. (Adams: Works, ii. 381.) 


~* in-sdl-id’-i-ty, s. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
solidity (q.v.).] Want of solidity ; weakness. 


in sol-i-do, phr. [Lat.] 
Law : In the whole, (Used of a joint con- 
tract.) 


“in-s6l-in’-ic, a. [Eng. insoluble) ; -inic.] 
(See etym. and compound.) 


insolinic-acid, s. [TEREPHTHALIC-AcID.] 


‘Gn-s6l-u-bil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. insolubilité, from 
Lat. insolubilitas, from insolubilis=insoluble. ] 
1, The quality or state of being insoluble ; 
tncapability of being dissolved. 
*2. Incapability of being solved orexplained ; 
not soluble ; inexplicable 


“in-sél-u-ble, a. &s. [Fr., from Lat. insolu- 
bilis, from in-= not, and solubilis = solunle ; 
solvo = to dissolve, to loose; Sp. insoluble; 
Ital. insolubile.] 


A, As adjective: 


1, Not soluble ; incapable of being dissolved, 
particularly in a liquid. 

“To dissolve all the several sorts of food appropriate 
to their species : even sometimes things of that con- 
sistency, as seem insoluble."—Derham : Physico-T'heo- 
dogy, bk. iv., ch. xi. 

.* 2. Incapable of being pulled down or to 
pieces. 

“The formost of every ranke in the vayward stood 
firme and fast, like a strong and insoluble wall.”— 
P. Holland: Ammianus, p. 71. 

* 2, Incapable of being solved or explained ; 
not to be cleared, explained, or resolved ; in- 
explicable, 

“The notion of God’s moral attributes gave birth to 

an insoluble question concerning the origin of evil.”— 
Warburton ; Divine Legation, bk. ii. (App.) 


insole—inspectorship 


*B, As subst.: A matter or point incapable 
of being solved or explained. 


ia d lawes be turned into sophemes and in- 
Pe T. Llyot: The Governour, bk, iii., ch. vi. 


in-sdl-u-ble-néss, s. [Eng. insoluble ; 
ness.) The quality or state of being insolu- 
ble ; insolubility. 


“The objection he frames from ube supposed insolu- 


bleness of it."—Boyle: Works, iii. 624. 


* in-solv-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
solvable (q.v.). ] 

1. Not solvable; that cannot be solved, 
cleared, answered, or explained ; not admit- 
ting of solution or explanation. 

“There appear some insolvable difficulties.”— Watts + 

On the Mind, 
2. Incapable of being paid or cleared off. 
3. Incapable of. being loosed ; indissoluble. 
“To guard with bands 
Insolwable these gifts, thy care demands.” _ 
ope: Homer ; Odyssey Vili. 480. 
in-sdlv-en-cy, s. [Pref. im- (2), and Eng. 
solvency (q.v.). | 

IL. Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being insolvent ; 
inability of a person to pay or meet all his 
debts ; the state of a person who has not suf- 
ficent property to discharge all his liabilities ; 
bankruptcy. 

“The greater_or less risk there may be of insolvency 
on the part of the borrower.”—Beattie : Moral Science, 
pt. iii, ch. i., § 723. 

2. Insufficiency to discharge all the liabili- 
ties of the owner: as, the insolvency of an 
estate. 

II. Law: Many acts relating to insolvency 
and bankruptcy have been passed in the 
United States aud elsewhere. 


{ Insolvency is a state ; failure an act flow- 
ing out of that state ; and bankruptcy an effect 
of that act. Insolvency is a condition of not 
paying one’s debts ; failure is a cessation of 
business, from the want of means to carry it 
on ; and bankruptcy is a legal surrender of all 
one’s remaining goods into the hands of one’s 
creditors, in consequence of a real or supposed 
insolvency. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


in-s6l’-vent, a. &s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
solvent (q.v.). | 

A, As adjective: 

1. Not solvent ; not having sufficient money 
or estate to pay all debts or to discharge all 
liabilities. 

“If his father was insolvent es, crime, the pun- 
ishment was to go no further than the fault.”—&p. 
Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk, iii., ch. ii. 

2. Insufficient to discharge all the liabilities 

of the owner. 

3. Pertaining or relating to insolvent per- 
sons : as, an insolvent act. 

B. As subst.: A debtor who is unable to 
pay all his debts. 


“ Insolvents consequently were to be found in every 
dwelling, from cellar to garret."—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. iii. 


insolvent debtor’s court, s. 

Eng.: A court for the relief of insolvent 
debtors, established in 1813, by the 53 Geo. III. 
ce. 102. It continued till 1820. The business 
formerly transacted by the Insolvent Debtor's 
Court is now transferred to the Court of 
Bankruptcy. 


in-som’-ni-a, s. 

sleeplessness. ] 
Path. : Sleeplessness, or inability to sleep. 

This disorder is of nervous origin, arising from 
mental anxiety or overwork; and is one of the 
earliest and most marked features of acute 
mania; the functions of the body are badly 
performed, and severe fever frequently accom- 
panies it. 

in-sdm’-ni-ous, a. [Lat. insomni(a); Eng. 
suff. -ows; Lat. insomniosus.] Sleepless ; un- 
able to take the proper amount of sleep; 
wakeful, 

*in-som’-n6-lenge, s. (Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. somnolence.] “ Sleeplessness. 


“Suspicion’s wasting pale insomnolence.” 
Taylor: Edwin the Fair, i. 2, 


in-so-mich’, adv. [Eng. in, so, and much.] 
So; to such a degree ; in such wise. (Generally 
followed by that, sometimes by of.) 

“ Insomuch that there is no nation but is sprinkled 
with their language.”—Spenser - State of Ireland. 
insouciance (as an-sd-syans’), s. [Fr.] 

Carelessness, heedlessness, unconcern, in- 
difference. 


(Lat. =a want of sleep; 


insouciant (as an-sd-syan), «. [Fr.] 
Careless, heedless, unconcerned, indifferent. 


*in-soul’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. sowl 
(q.v.).] ‘To place or fix one’s soul in or on 5 
to set one’s affections on. 

“Whosoever look't but stedfastly upon her, could 
not but insoul himself in her.”—Feltham ; Resolves, pt. 
i, res. 9. 

in’-span, v.i. [Dut. inspannen = to yoke a 
set of draught oxen: in- = in, and spannen = 
to stretch, to yoke.] To yoke, as draught 
oxen. (South Africa.) 


“ Next morning at daybreak we inspanned, and made 
a short treck of ae hours,"—P. Gillmore : Great Thirst 
Land, ch. xii. 


* In-spéak’-a-ble, a. 


in-spéct’, v.t. [Lat. inspecto, freq. of inspicto 
= to look into: in- = in, into, and specio = 
to look ; Fr. inspecter.] To view or look closely 
into for the purpose of ascertaining the quality, 
condition, &c., of; to view and examine offi- 
cially : as, To inspect troops, a school, &c. ; to 
examine or view narrowly and critically; to 
superintend. 


“They ee Burgomasters] inspect and pursue all t 
great public works of thecity.’'—Sir W. Temple: Unit 
Provinces, ch. i - 


* In’-spéct, s. 
amination. 


“* Not so the man of philosophic eye. 
And inspect sage.” Thomson: Autumn, 1,188, 


in-spéct’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (INSPECT, v.} 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Employed in inspection: as, 
an inspecting officer. 
C. As subst. : Inspection. 


in-spéc’-tion, *in-spec-cion, s. [Fr. in- 
spection, from Lat. inspectionem, accus. of in- 
spectio = an inspection, from inspectus, pa. par. 
of inspicio; Sp. inspeccion; Ital. inspezione.] 
The act of inspecting; a careful, narrow, or 
critical examination or survey, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the quality or condition of 
anything, and of pointing out errors or de- 
fects ; an official view, survey, or examination ; 
superintendence. 

“Which could never have happened if the affairs of 
that kingdom had been under a more eq’ inspec. 
tion.”"—Burnet : Own Time (an. 1660). 

4 The officers of an army inspect the men, 
to see that they observe all the rules that have 
been laid down to them ; a general or superior 
officer has the superintendence of any military 
operation. Fidelity is peculiarly wanted in 
an inspector, judgment and experience in a 
superintendent. Inspection is said of things as 
well as persons ; oversight only of persons: 
one has the inspection of books in order to 
ascertain their accuracy ; one has the oversight 
of persons to prevent irregularity. (Crabb: 
Eng.-Synon.) 


*in-spée’-tive, a. [Lat. inspectivus, from 
inspectus, pa. par. of inspicio.] Inspecting; 
pertaining to inspection. 

“Describing the measures and dimensions of the 
inspective parts, order, and position.”—Zvelyn : Archt- 
tects & Architecture. 


(UNSPEAKABLE. ] 


(Inspect, v.] Inspection, ex- 


in-spée’-tor, s. [Lat., from inspectus, pa. par. 
of inspicio; Fr. inspecteur ; Sp. inspector.] 

1. One who inspects or oversees; one to 
whose care the superintendenee and execution 
of any work is entrusted ; an overseer, a su- 
perintendent ; one who examines officially 
into the quality, condition, &e., of work. 
The title is given to many officials who test 
or examine into the condition and carrying 
out of matters affecting the public interest : 
as, an inspector of schools, an inspector of 
eons and measures, an inspector of markets, 

C, 


“ Witb their new light our bold inspectors press 
Like Cham, to show their athens mekoinced 
Denham ; Progress of Learning, 203. 


2, An officer of police, ranking next below a 
superintendent, and above a sergeant. 


*In-spée'-tor-ate, s. (Eng. inspector ; -ate.} 
1. The office of a inspector ; inspectorship. 
2, A body of inspectors or overseers, (An~ 
nandale.) 
in-spéc’-tor-ship, s. [Eng. inspector ; -ship.} 
1, The office of an inspector. 
2, The district under the control or super= 
vision of an inspector. 
* 3, An inspector. 


“We think proper to observe here that his inspece 
torship has the most notable talent at a motto.”— 
Smart: The Hitiad. (Notes.) 


“fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, walf, work, whé, sén; maite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian. »,0=-8; ey=a. qu=kw. 


*{n-spée-tréss, s. (Eng. inspector ; -ess.} 
A female inspector or overlooker. Wolcot : 
Peter Pindar, p. 39.) ‘ 

érse’, v.t. [Lat. inspersus, . of 

inspergo = to sprinkle or scatter “Ring he = 

in, vu, and spargo = to scatter, to sprinkle.) 

To sprinkle, to scatter, to cast up. 


*in-spér’-sion, s. [Lat. i , from in- 
Spersus, pa. par. of inspergo.]) The act of 
sprinkling or scattering over or upon. 

With — warereion of fit balmes, and perfect 

' Chapman: Homer; Iiad xi. 

péx’-i-miis, s. [Lat., lst pers, pl. perf. 

indic., of inspicio = to examine, to Reeent 
(q.v.).] 

Law: An exemplification, a royal grant ; 

each = word in ancient charters an letters: 
atent. 


+in-sphése’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and En 
ate : g. 
tow d (q.v.)-] To place or set in an orb or 


% mansion is, where those immortal 
0 Mk og aerial spirits live insphered bitin 
Tn regions mild.” Milton > Comus, 3. 


*in-spir-a-ble, a. [Eng. inspire); -able. 
That may be inspired ; cay ae >i ins 
drawn into the lungs; inhalable, as air or 
vapours. 

“To these e harts we may enumerate those 

sustain froma. 
ee eee 

(n-spi-ra’-tion, * in-spi-ra-ci-o s. 
{From Lat. inspiratio = feastualitan’ Rove 
inspiro ; Fr, inspiration ; Prov. inspiratio ; 
Sp. inspiracion ; Port. insperagio; Ital. in- 
spirazione.] [INSPIRE.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

+ 1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. Figuratively : 

(2) In the sense IT. 2; or, in a looser sense, 
an elevating influence conveyed to the mind 
by scene, circumstances surrounding one, con- 
tact with a great mind, &c. 

(2) The state of receiving such inspiration 
into the mind. . 

(3) The ideas inspired. 

* t their death — 

Pa rs a 

IL Technically : 

1, Phys. : A mechanical movement by which 
air is drawn into the lungs by the increase of 
the thoracic cavity. It is one of two move- 
ments constituting the act of respiration, the 
other being expiration (q.v.). [ResPrRaTION. ] 

2. Scrip. & Theol.: An extraordinary in- 
finence exerted by the Holy —- on certain 
teachers and writers so as to illuminate their 
understandings, raise and purify their moral 
natures, and impart a certain divine element 
to their utterances, whether oral or written. 
The chief New Testament passages on which 
the doctrine rests are two. The first is thus 
rendered in the A.V., “‘ All scripture [is] given 
by inspiration of God, and [is] profitable for 
doctrine,” &c, ; in the text of the R.V. this 
is ‘“‘Every Scripture inspired of God [is] 
also profitable for teaching,” &c., and in the 
margin “ Every Scripture [is] inspired of God 
and profitable, &c. The second is 2 Pet. ii. 
21, ‘For the prophecy came not in old time 
by the will of man ; but holy men of God spake 
{as they were] moved by the Holy Ghost” 
(A.V.). “For no ede, pe ever came (margin, 
was brought) by thewill of man ; but men spake 
from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost” 
ae . The “Scriptures” were, of course, the 

1d Testament. (Cf. also Job xxxii. 8, in which 

, however, the inspiration referred to 

only that common to all men of intellect.) 
The great majority of Christians hold what is 
termed plenary inspiration—viz., that the influ- 
ence of the Holy Ghost on the sacred speakers 
and writers was such as absolutely to pervade 
their mind and heart, making their utterances 
as divine as if they had come from God with- 
out human instrumentality. With regard to 
the Scripture, a large majority hold what is 
termed verbal inspiration—i.e., that each 
word of the Hebrew Testament and the Greek 
New Testament was suggested to the sacred 
mmen by the Holy Ghost. Of this school, 


aussen of Geneva was the modern apostle. , 


A minority believe that the Scripture writers 
were preserved from all error only when they 
uttered moral and spiritual teaching, whilst in 
numbers, unimportant points of history, &c., 
they might err. A few reduce the inspiration 


boil, dy; pdt, jSw1; cat, ge 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, gion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, 


inspectress—instalment 


of the sacred writers to that essed by 
Shakespeare, Milton, Cowper, &c., in other 
words, identify it with what is termed Genius 

(q-v.). [BiBLe.] 
in-spi-ra’-tion-al, a. [Eng. inspiration ; -al.) 
Of or belonging to or resembling inspiration. 

“ Tozer had on tl 
inapirational.—Cornhlll Mag, ApHI 1804, p. Ath 


in-spi-ra'-tion-iat, s, [Eng. inspiration ; 


Theol.: One who holds the doctrine of 
plenary inspiration. 


in-spir-a-tor-y, «. 
inspirer; Eng. suff. -y.] 
Anatomy : 
1, Gen.: Of or pertaining to inspiration, 
_2. Spec. : Aiding in the process of inspira- 
tion. Used of the muscles which enlarge the 
thoracic cavity, as of the external intercostal 
muscles, the parts of the internal intercostals 
placed between the costal cartilages ; the ser- 
ratus magnus, the pectoralis minor, with the 
pectoralis major, and latissimus dorsi. 


in-spire’, v.t. & i. [Lat. inspiro = to blow into 

or upon, to breathe into, to inspire: in- = in, 
and spiro = to breathe or blow ; Fr. inspirer ; 
Prov., Sp., & Port. inspirar ; Ital. inspirare.] 

A, Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. (Of air): To breathe or blow air into 
& musical instrument with the view of produc- 
ing music. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Divinely to breathe into the body with 
creative effect. 

(2) Divinely to breathe into the soul [II. 1}. 

(8) To communicate to the soul an animat- 
ing impulse. 

IL, Technically : 

1. Phys.: To take, as air, into the lungs, 
[Insprration, IT. 1.} 
_.2. Theol.: To breathe true and spiritual 
ideas into the mind and heart. Used of the 
ag of the Holy Spirit on the writers of the 

ible. 


(Lat. inspirator = an 


3. Press: To im a tone, possibly official, 
to the matter of a newspaper or magazine 
article. 

ar’ parsgrap) bviously inspired, appears 

pepe poeta at | Tuns as fo! pane s lees 
legraph, Sept. 11, 1884. 
+ B, Intrans. : To take air into the lungs. 
in-spired’, pr. par. & a. 

A. As pr. par.: (See the verb), 

B, As adjective : 

1. Lit, : Breathed in. 

2. Figuratively : 


(1) Acted on or produced by the inspiration 

of the Holy Ghost: as, the inspired writers, 
2) Produced by inspiration: as, the in- 
red Scriptures. 


in-spir’-ér, s. (Eng. inspir(e) ; -er.] 
1. Lit. ; One who inspires ; specif., the Holy 
Ghost. 
“ Inspirer of that holy flame.” 
Cowper ; Guion; Joy of the Cross, 
2, Fig.: Any source of inspiration, 
“Flow, Welsted, flow, like thine inspirer, Beer!” 
Pope; Dunciad, lil, 169. 
in-spir’-ing, pr. par., a., & 8. [INsPrRe.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B, As adjective : 
1. Breaking in ; inhaling into the lungs. 
2. Infusing or instilling into the mind super- 
naturally. 
3. Infusing spirit, life, or animation ; ani- 
mating, inspiriting. 
B. As subst. : The same as INSPIRATION (q.V.). 


in-spir’-it, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. spirit 
(q.v.).] To infuse spirit, life, or animation 
into; to animate, to rouse, to invigorate, to 
exhilarate. 
“O Dodington ! attend my rural song, 
Stoop to my theme, inspirit ev'ry line.” 
Thomson 


» Summer, 30. 
in-spis-sate, v.t. (Lat. inspissatus = thick- 
ened: in- (intens.), and spissatus, pa. par, of 
spisso = to thicken; spissus = thick.] To 
thicken, to render more dense, to bring toa 
greater consistence by evaporation. 
The sugar doth inspissate the spirits of the wine.” 
—Bacon. Nat. Hist., § 726. 
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tin-spis’-sate, a. [Iysrissare, v.] Thickened,. 
rendered more dense, reduced to a greater 
consistence, 


“The ayr of rivers being always gross and heavy. 
in winter is more inspissate by reason of thi chown 
stant cold,’—P., Holland : Plutarch, p. 823, : 


t in'-spis-sat-8d, a. (Eng. inspissat(e) ; -ed.}. 


‘The same as INSPISSATE (q.v.). 


t in-spis-sa/-tion, s. [Eng. inspissate ; -ion 
The act of taickentan or fehiaitig toa ied ta 
consistence and density by boiling or evapora- 
tion ; the state of being so thickened. 


“Attributed to such a deleterious quality in the ike 
fuell, as well aa to the 4 — = 
ae AeA e iE ¢ buspissation of the aer."—Kvelyn = 


*in-spyre, v.t. 


inst., s. [See def.] A contraction or abbrevia-- 
tion for instant, a term used in correspondence, 
&e., for the current or present month; as, He 
will come on the 10th inst., that is, on the: 
tenth day of the present mouth. 


in-sta-bil-i-ty, * in-sta-bil-itee, s. (Fr. 
instabilité, from Lat. instabilitatem, aceus. of’ 
instabilitas, from _in-= not, and stabilitas = 
stability (q.v.); Sp. instabilidad ; Ital. insta- 
bilita.) 

1, The quality or state of being instable 5. 
want of stability, strength, or firmness in con- 
struction ; liability to give way or fall. 

* 2, Want of firmness or constancy in pur-- 
pose; inconstancy ; fickleness ; inconsist-- 
ency of purpose. 

“ Lamenting the i 

Sees ing fed Pai tala of the Englishe people.’ 

* 3, Changeableness ; mutability. 


“ Instability of temper ought to be checked, when it- 
disposes men to wander from one scheme of govern~ 
ment to another,”— Addison ; Freeholder. 


*in-sta-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. instabilis, 
from im- = not, and stabilis= stable (q.v.) >. 
Sp. instable ; Ital. instabile.] 

1, Wanting in stability, firmness, or strength 
of construction ; liable to give way or fall. 

2. Not firm or constant in purpose ; tickle > 
inconstant ; inconsistent. 


“In this inetable and uncertain age."—H. More: Ea 
position of the Seven Churches. (Dedic.) 


3. Changeable ; mutable. 


* {n-sta’-ble-néss, s. (Eng. instable ; -ness.}. 
a Coe or state of being instable ; insta- 
ility. 


[INsPrRE. } 


“The very faculty of reason is subject to the same 
instudleness."— Howell ; Letters, bk. iv., let. 19. 
in-stall’, in-stal’, v.t. (Fr. installer, from: 
Low Lat. installo = to install, from Lat. in- = 
in, and Low Lat. stallum=a stall; Sp. in— 
stalar ; Ital. installare.] 
*1, To place or set ina seat; to give a seat to. 
2. To set, place, or instate in any office, rank, 
position, or order; to invest with an office, 
charge, or rank with customary ceremonies. 


“A sour reproachful glance 
From those in chief who, cap in hand, installed 
The new professor.” Browning » Paracelsus, iv. 


{n-stal-la’-tion, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. in— 
stallatio, from installatus, pa. par. of installe» 
= to install (q.v.); Sp. instalacion ; Ital. in- 
stallazione.) 

1. The act of installing; the act of investing: 
with an office, charge, or rank, with customary 
ceremonies, as a Knight of the Garter in the 
Chapel of St. George at Windsor, a dean, pre- 
bendary, or other ecclesiastical dignitary in 
the stall of the cathedral to which he belongs, 
&e. ; the state of being installed. 

“ Before his investure and installation therein.”"— 

P. Holland; Suetonius, p. 127. 

2. The institution or ordination of an or- 
dained clergyman to a charge in the United 
States. (American.) 

3. A set of apparatus, or arrangement of 
machinery or machines, (Generally used of a 
suite of electric lamps.) 

“The total outlay upon the present installation, im- 
cluding sa steam-engines and electrical nia 
chines, will about £11,000,"— Weekly Dispatch, June 
15, 1884. 

in-stal’-mént, * in-stall’-mént, s. (Eng. 
instal(l) ; -~ment.) 

* 1. The act of installing or investing with 
an office, rank, or charge ; installation. 

“The instalment of this noble duke 
Tn the seat royal.” 
Shakesp, : Richard IIT, iii. % 

*9. The seat or stall in which one is installed. 


“The several chairs of order look you scour; 
Each fair instalment, coat, and several crest. 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, v. & 


ll, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph - €. 
-sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, «c. = bel, aek _ 
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3. A part of an entire debt or sum of money 
paid or agreed to be paid at a time different 
from that at which another part or the balance 
is paid or agreed to be paid; a part of a sum 
of money paid or to be paid at a particular 
time : as, A debt is paid by instalments. 


*In-stimp’, v.t. ([Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
stamp (q.v.).] To mark or impress by stamp- 
ing, beating, or striking. 

“ Instamped characters may send 
Abroad to thousands, thousand men’s intent.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, Vi. 37. 

in’-stang¢e, s. [Fr., from Lat. instantia =a 

being near, urgency, from instans = present, 

urgent, pr. par. of insto=to be at hand, to 

press, to urge : in-=in, on, and sto = to stand; 

Sp. instancia ; Ital. instanzia, instanza, %is- 

tanzia, istanza.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The state or act of being urgent or 
ressing ; importunity ; solicitation ; applica- 
ion, 

“* His frendes sent he to, at his instance, 
And praied hem to don him that plesance.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 9,485. 

*9. Animpelling motive, ground, or reason ; 
afluence ; cause. 

“ His fears are shallow, wanting instance.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III., iii. 2. 
* 3, A sign, symptom, or token. 
“Blushing red no guilty instance gave.” 

Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,511. 

4, A case occurring; a case offered as an 
example, exemplification, or precedent, 
“The value of his. instances has still remained unim- 
paired.”—Ziton ; Origins of English History, p. 162. 
*5, A pattern; a sample. 
“Some precious instance of itself.” 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 5. 

*6, A sentence; a saw; a proverb; @ pro- 

verbial saying. 
“ Full of wise saws and modern instances.” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, il. 7. 

* 7, An argument ; a proof. 

“What instance of the contrary ?”—Shakesp. : Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4. 
* 8, The process or prosecution of a suit. 


“The instance of a cause is said to be that judicial 
process which is made from a contestation of a suit, 
even to the time of pronouncing sentence in the cause, 
or till the end of three years."—Ayliffe: Parergon, 

II, Scots Law: That which may be insisted 
on at one diet or course of probation. 


Y (1) Causes of Instance: 


Scots Law: Causes which proceed at the so- 
licitation of some party. 


(2) Prerogative Instances: 


Philos. : The name given by Bacon to certain 
facts to be used as means of discovery. In 
the Novum Organum (bk. ii., aph. 22 ad fin.) 
he enumerates twenty-seven kinds, of which 
‘the chief are: 

1. Solitary Instances : Examples of the same quality 
existing in two bodies otherwise different, or of a 
quality differing in two bodies otherwise the same. 

2. Migrating Instances - Exhibiting some property of 
the body passing from one condition to another; as 
coming nearer perfection or verging towards extinction. 

8. Ostensive Instances : Facts which show some par- 
ticular property in its highest state of power and 
energy. 

4. Analogous or Parallel Instances: Having an 
analogy or resemblance in some particulars, though 
exhibiting great diversity in all others. 

5. Accompanying Instances: Those which are always 
found together, as flax.e and heat. 

6. Hostile Instances; The reverse of Accompanying 
Instances; thus ptanerency: and Paalicanitity are 
never combined in solids, 

7. Crucial Instances: Instances which, when the 
understanding is in a state of suspense, lead it to a 
decision, performing, as it were, the office of across at 


the junction of two roads directing the traveller which 
to take. 


instance-court, s. 


Law: A branch of the Court of Admiralty, 
distinct from the prize court, and having juris- 
diction in cases of private injuries to private 
rights taking place at sea, or intimately con- 
nected with maritime subjects. 

‘| For the difference between instance and 
example, see EXAMPLE, 


in’-stang¢e, v.t. & 7. [INsTancn, s.] 

A. Trans.: To mention, adduce, or bring 
forward as an instance or example ; to quote, 
give, or offer as exemplifying the matter in 
nand, 


“T shall not énstance an abstruse author.”— Milton : 
Eikonoklastes, 


*B. Intransitive: 
. 1, To be exemplified ; to receive illustra- 
ion. 


2. To quote or bring forward instances or 
examples, 


instamp—instigator 


*in'-stan-cy, *in-stan-cie, s. [Lat. in- 
stantia.] Instance, importunity, solicitation. 
se het the instancie, and double the intreaties of 
so Pelee suiters."—Sp. Hall: Heaven upon Earth, 
§ 27. 
in’-stant, a., s., & adv. [Lat. instans = press- 
ing, urgent; Ital. & Sp. instante = urgent; 
Fr. instant = an instant, a moment.} 
A. As adjective: 
*1, Pressing, urgent, solicitous, importu- 
nate. \ 
“And they were instant with loud voices, requiring 
that he raigut be crucified.” —ZLuke xxiii. 23. 
*9,. Immediate ; without intervening time 5 
present. 
“That you will take your instant leave.” 
Shakesp.: All’s Well That Ends Well, li. 4. 
3. Present, current, still going on. (Used 
now only in such expressions as the 10th 
instant.) [Inst.] 


“ But is all instant, your eternal Muse 
All ages can to any one reduce.” 
Waller: To a Person of Honour. 


B. As substantive : 


1. A moment of time; a part of duration in 
which we perceive no succession, 
“At any instant of time the moving atom is but in 
one single point of the line.”—Bentley - Sermons. 
* 2. Any particular vime or season, 
“To make some special instant special blest.” 
Shakesp. : Sonmets, lii. 1. 
* 3, A pressing application. 
“Upon her instant unto the Romans for aid.”— 
P. Holland: Camden, p. 687. 
C. As adv. : Quickly, without delay. 
“Come, Philomelus ! let us instant go.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 34. 
*in’-stant, v.t. [InsTant, a.] To urge, to 
solicit earnestly. : 


“Pilate ... instanted them, as they were religious, 
to show godly favour.”—Bale - Select Works, p. 242. 


*{n-stan-ta-né-1-ty, s. [Fr. instantanéité.] 
The quality or state of being instantaneous ; 
instantaneousness. 


{n-stan-ta’-né-otis, a. [Formed as if from 
a Lat. * instantaneus, by analogy with contem- 
, poraneous, &c. ; Fr. instantané ; Ital. & Sp. in- 
stantaneo.} Done in an instant; occurring, 
happening, or acting without any perceptible 
lapse of time; very speedy. 
“They started at the tributary peal 
Of instantaneous thunder.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vii. 
instantaneous-generator, s. [GEN- 
ERATOR, II. 5.] 


in-stan-ta/-né-olis-ly, adv. [Eng. instan- 
taneous ; -ly.| In an instant, in a moment of 
time. 


“What I had heard of the raining of frogs came to 
my thoughts, there being reason to conclude that those 
came from the clouds, or were instantaneously gene- 
rated.”—Ray-: On the Creation, pt. ii. 


4] For the difference between instantancously 
and directly, see DIRECTLY 


in-stan-ta/-né-ols-néss, s. [Eng. instan- 
taneous ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
instantaneous. 


* in-stan-ta-ny, a. [Fr. instantané; Ital. & 
Sp. instantaneo, as if froma Lat.* instantaneus. ] 
Instantaneous ; done or occurring in an in- 
stant. 


“An instantany and entire creation of the world.”— 
Bp. Hull? Cases of Conscience, dec. iii., case 10, 


in-stan’-tér, adv. [Lat.] 
diately, without delay. 
‘*How their souls would sadden instanter.” 
Hood : Miss Kilmansegg. 
* in’-stant-ly, * in-stant-lie, adv. [Eng. 
instant ; -ly.] 
_*1. With importunity, urgency, or solicita- 
tion ; earnestly, diligently, assiduously. 


“T require cf you most instantlie that if herebie 
my skil seem sufficient.”—G@ascoigne : Tothe Reverende 
Jivines. 

2. At once, directly, immediately ; without 
delay or loss of time. 

“Tt is surely paEy to blame him for not instantly 
fitting out, in such circumstances, an armament suffi- 
oe toconquer a kingdom.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xii, 

‘| For the. difference between instantly and 
directly, see DIRECTLY. 


*In-star’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. star 
@v-).J To spot or stud with, or as with 
stars. 


At once, imme- 


“ And asphodels instarved with gold.” 


¥ 4 Hurte : The Ascetic. 
in-state’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. state 


(q.v.). J 


1. To put or place in a certain state, posi: 
tion, or rank ; to instal, to ene Oia 
ae king’s fi he was so instati 
ine apene Misbries of & Margaret. 
* 2, To invest. 
; “ For his possessions . « . , 
ut withal. 
io i en tesae Measure, V. 1. 
in-state'-mént, s. [Eng. instate ; -ment.| The 
act of establishing ; establishment. 


“The instatement of God's kingdom.” — Matthew 
Arnold: Last Essays, p. 47. 


*{n-stau'-rate, v.t. [Lat. instawratus, pa. 
par. of instawro; Fr. instaurer.] To reform, 
to repair, to renew. 


*Yn-stau-ra’‘-tion, s. (Lat. instawratio, from 
instawratus, pa. par. of instawro; Fr. instaurax 
tion.] The act of renewing or restoring a 
thing to its former state, after decay, lapse, or 
dilapidation ; renewal, restoration, reparation. 


* {n-stau’-ra-tor, s. [Lat., from instauratus, 
pa. par. of instauro; Fr. instawrateur.) One 
who renews, repairs, or restores anything to 
its former state, after decay, lapse, or dilapi- 
dation. 


*In-sta/ure, v.t. (Fr. instawrer, from Lat. 
instauro.] To renew, to repair. (Marston.) 


in-stéad’, * in-stede, adv. [A.S. on stede= 
in the place.] 


1, In the place, stead, orroom. (Followed by 
of.) 


“Instead ot pleasing, make us gape and doze.” 
Drayton: Art of Poetry, 1. 


2. Equal or equivalent to. 


*in-stéad’-fast, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
steadfast (q.v.).] Not steadfast or firm. 
“* And Epimetheus of insteadfast mind, 
Lured to false joys, and to the future blind.” 
Cooke: Theogony of Hesiod. 
*In-steép’, v.t. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. steep 
(q.v.).] To steep, to soak, to drench; te 
macerate under water ; to immerse. 
“ Suffolk first died, and York, all haggled over, 
Comes to him where in gore he lay tnsteeped. 
Shakesp.; Henry V., vi 6. 
in’-stép, *in-stop, *in-stoppe, *in- 
stup, *in-stuppe, s. [A corrupt. of in- 
stop, or instup, from in- = in, into, and stoop 3 
hence = the in-bend of the foot.] 
1. The forepart of the upper side of the 
human foot, near its junction with the leg. 


“The peer, whose footman’s instep be measures, is 
able to keep his chaplain from a jail.”—Burke ; Speech 
at Bristol. ; 

2. That part of the hind leg of a horse which 


reaches from the ham to the pastern-joint. 


in’-sti-gate, v.t. [Lat. instigatus, pa. par. of 
instigo = to incite, to instigate: in- = in, on, 
and a root stig = to stick or prick; whence 
sting and stigma ; Fr. instiguer; Sp. instigar ; 
Ital. instigure.] To incite, to urge on, to set 
on, to encourage, to provoke. (Used chiefly 
or wholly in a bad sense.) 


“ He hath now instigated his blackest agents to the 
very extent of their malignity."—Warburtcn : Divine 
Legation. (Ded.) 

{| For the difference between to instigate 
and to encowrage, see ENCOURAGE. 


in’-sti-gat-ing, pr. par., a.,& s, [INsTIGATE.) 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


_ ©, As subst. : The act of inciting, encourag- 
ing, or provoking ; instigation. 


in’-sti-gat-img-ly, adv. [Eng. instigating; 
-ly.] By instigation ; incitingly. 


in-sti-ga/-tion, * in-sti-ga-ci-on,s, [Fr., 
from Lat. instigatio, from instigatus, pa. par. 
of instigo ; Sp. instigacion ; Ital. instigazione.] 
1. The act of instigating, urging, or inciting, 
especially to evil or crime; incitement, or 
impulse to evil ; temptation. 


“At their instigation departing from his milder 
designs.”—Jortin : Remarks on Eccles. Hist. 


2, That which serves to instigate or incite; 
an incitement. 
“Such instigations have often been dropped.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, ii, 1. 
in’-sti-ga-tor, s. [Lat., from instigatus, pa. 
par. of instigo = to instigate (q.v.); Fr. insti- 
gateur ; Sp. instigador.] One who instigates, 
incites, or encourages another to evil or wic- 
kedness ; a tempter, an inciter to evil. 


“ Being himself the first mover and instigator 
that injustice.” — Burke: Oharge poet dd 
Hastings. 


es Sigh chiiiee meehean aT RAGA aer.nao asa colette win ee 
“Ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian. 2, 0 = 6. 


ey=4 qu=kw. 


in-stil’, vt [Fr. instiller, from Lat. ‘instillo 
=to in by drops : in- = in, into, and stillo 
= to aretie = a drop; Sp, instilar ; Ital. 


cys To pour in or infuse by drops. 
“ ice of it being boiled with and s0 
drums ce artes as See get Ort 
2. Fig.: To infuse slowly and gradually 
Into the mind or feelings ; to insinuate or im- 
plant gradually ; to cause to be imbibed. 


“The Earl of Nottingham was, at the same time, 
instilling Into the ki ” 2 
Wise. 7g alg ng Jealousien of them, ‘—Burnet 


in-stil-la’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat, instillatio, 
from instillatus, pa. par. of instillo = to instil 
Be Sp. instilacion ; Ital. instillazione.] 
Lit.: The act of pouring in or infusin 
by drops or amall'quantitien.” : 
Il. Figuratively : 
1, The act of infusing into or implan in 
the mind by degrees. * seicilie 
2. That which is instilled or infused into 
the mind. 
my oe ern aad mal bam ag — goad by imper- 
»in-stil-la-tor, s. [Lat instillatus, ir, 
of instillo = to instil thes One who ties 
cr infuses 3 an instiller. 


* in-stil’-la-tor-y, Lat. i 
par. of illo ; ~ pe ar eed betes 
or pertaining to instillation. 


{n-stil’-lér, s. [Eng. instil ; -er. 
instils or infuses. Leaman 


“ Never was there , . , so artful an instiller of loose 
ps as my tutor.” — Skeiton > Deinn Revealed, 


*{n-stil’-mént, s. [Eng. instil ; -ment.] 
1. The act of instilling. 
2. That which is instilled. 


* in-stim”™ te, v.t. [Lat. instimudo, from 
in- Gmtens.), and stimulo=to stimulate, to 
a ag incite.] To stimulate, to incite, to 
exci 


n-stim-u-la’-tion, s. [InstmcLate.} The 


act of stimulating, inciting, or ing for- 
ward ; instigation. ed 

in’-stinet, a. &s. [From Fr. instinct or Lat. 
a = instigation, impulse ; instinguo= 
to insti incite, or impel; Sp. & Port. in- 
stinio ; instento, istinto.} 


A. Asadj. > Animated, excited, moved, im- 
or stimulated from within, 
nerally followed by with.) 

B. As subst.: A natural impulse leading 
animals even prior to all experience to perform 
certain actions tending to the welfare of the 
individual or the perpetuation of the species, 
apparently without understanding the object 

which they may be supposed to aim, or 
deliberating as to the best methods to em- 
Ploy. In many cases, as in the construction 
of the cells of the there is a perfection 
about the result which reasoning man conld 
not have equalled, except by the application 
of the higher mathematics to direct the opera- 
tions carried out. os Darwin oma psa 
animals, in time past as now, have vari 
their mental — ities, and that those varia- 
tions areinherited. Instincts also vary slightly 
in a state of nature. This being so, natural 
selection can ultimately bring them toa high 


degree of perfection. 


rie vt itn, _ lal 3; that is to = 
mn) ve m5 a 

there is an or impetas fxr them to do such 
* knowledge, fag my Ay Ri 
as our s 

tion, we cannot but approve to be fittest to be done. 


principle in genersl Scaliger seems to parallel 
to divine toa iration. /nstinctus dicitur a natura, 
Fg tia ee "—More. Immortality of the Soul, 


*{n-stinet’, v.t, [Ivsrmxcr, s.] To impress as 
by an animating power or influence; to im- 


press as an instinct. 


rust be im- 
ih A Pala inextin, eekthe oh eieas £ 
ilton, (Pref.) 

* {n-stine”tion, s. [Lat. insti 


metus, Pa. Par. 
of instinguo = to instigate.] Instinct, inspi- 
ration. 
“Talli a Sowcuians —_ eapposetl — i. 
poete can a jan presse verses 
. . « Without celestial instinction.” — 
se toe a Governour, Dk. Thess xi a 


in-stine’-tive, a. [Eng. instinct; -ive; Fr. 
ininsc, oantnceth fem. instinctive.] Prompted by | 


DOW, DEY; PSUt, Jowl; 


cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-dian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, 


instil—institutionary 


instinct (q.v.)$ produced without deliberation 
or instruction or experience; spontaneous ; 


ve, 
“She has lost 
Much of her vigilant én, dread, 
Not needful hese ‘ounann Task, ili. 340, 
in-stihe’-tive-l¥, adv. (Eng. instinctive ; 
sly.) In an instinctive manner; by instinct ; 
by natural impulse. 
“From that | h, q 
Itumed aside” Worden Raowredo, Dit 
* in-stine-tiv-i-ty, s. [Eng. instinctiv(e) ; 
~ity.] ‘Lhe quality or state of being instinctive 
or prompted by instinct, 
“There is irritability, 
in aniinala"—Coleridje: Fable Talk, May i 1800 
*in-stinctly, adv. (Eng. instinct ; -ly.] In- 
stinetively ; by instinet, ; f 
in-stip’-u-late, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
stipulate, a. (q.v.).] 
Bot. : Destitute of stipules. 


in-sti-tér-i-al,«. [Mod. Lat. institor (genit. 
institori(s) = a consignee or factor; Eng. suff. 
-al.) (See the compound.) 


institorial-power, s. 


Scots Law; The charge given to.a clerk to 
manage a shop or store. 


’-sti-tite, v.t. (Lat. institutus, pa. par. of 
instituo : in-= in, and statwo = to place ; status 
=a position; Fr. instituer; Sp. institutir ; 
Ital. tnstitwire.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. To set up, to establish, to ordain, to 
enact, to put in force. 
“To institute and defende a false vorny without 
's worde."—Joye : Exposicion of Daniel, iii. 
2. To originate, to establish, to found. 
“The end for which all governments had been in- 
stituted.”— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 
3. To set in operation; to commence, to 
start, to begin ; as, To institute an inquiry. 
* 4. To ground or establish in principles; 
to teach, to instruct. 
“A painful schoolmaster that hath in hand 
To institute the flower of all the land.” 
Sylvester: Dw Bartas, weeks i, day 7. 
* 5. To nominate, to appoint ; as toan office. 
“We institute your to be our fe 
z es #1 Weonty VL, iv. 1. 
II, Eccles. : To invest with the spiritual part 
of a benefice or cure of souls. 
“Tf the bishop hath no objections, but admits the 
“ais presentation, the clerk so admitted is next to 
instituted him; Which is a kind of investiture, 
of the spiri pet of the benefice; for by institu- 
tion the care of the souls of the parish is committed 
to the charge of the clerk."—Jlackstone ; Com: 
bk. L., ch. 2, 
| To institute is to form according to a 
certain plan ; to establish is to fix in a certain 
Begg what has been formed ; to found is to 
ay the foundation; to erect is to make erect. 
Laws, communities, and particular orders, 
are instituted ; schools, colleges, and various 
societies, are established; a college is founded 
and consequently erected: but a tribunal is 
erected, but not founded. (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 
in’-sti-tite, s. [Lat. institutwm = that which 
is instituted or established; neut. sing. of 
institutus, pa. tod of instituo = to institute 
(q.v.); Fr. institut ; Ital. & Sp. instituto.} 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*1, That which is established, ordained, or 
settled ; an established law or order. 


ment. 


“Greek institutes require 
The nearest kindred on the funeral atage 
The dead to lay.” Glover: Athenaid, xxvi. 


*2. A precept, a maxim, a principle. 

“Thou art pale in nightly studies grown, 

To make the Stoick institutes thy own.” 
Dryden: Persiua, v. 

*3. The act of instituting, ordaining, or 
establishing ; institution, 

“Water, sanctify'd by Christ's institute, thought 

little enough to wash off the original spot."—A/ilton ¢ 

the Reform, in Eng bk. & 

4. A scientific body ; a society or body esta- 
blished under certain rules or regulations for 
the promotion or furtherance of some par- 
ticular object; a literary or philosophical 
society or association; specif. in France ap- 

lied to the principal society of this kind, 
‘ormed in A.D. 1795 by the union of the four 
existing royal academies. 

5. The building in which such a society 
meets. 

6. al: A book of elements or principles ; 
specif., a book containing the elements or 

rinciples of a system of jurisprudence; as, 
The Tnstitutes of Justinian. 
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II. Scots Law: The person to whom the 
Klee is first given by dispensation or limita- 
on, 


I Institutes of Medicine: That department of 
the science of medicine which attempts to 
account philosophically for the various phe- 
nomena that present themselves during health 
as well as in disease ; the theory of medicine 
or theoretical medicine, 


in’-sti-tiit-ér, ». [Wng. institut(e) ; -er.] 
1. One who institutes, establishes, or or 
dains. 
*2. An instructor, a teacher. 


“Neither did he this for want of better instructions, 
nana Bao bei th relat a ee man reputed 
alin the dnatituter of his "Mi ‘ 
Hidoryq Dagiand- be hee ee 


in-sti-ti’-tion, s. ([Fr., from Lat. institutio, 
from institutus, pa. par. of instituo; Sp. insti- 
tucion ; Ital. instituzione.] 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of instituting, establishing, or- 
daining, or enacting. 
“There is uo right in thi 
News iesoty fattutn 
Ordained first.” 
Spenser: Mother Hubberds Tate, 144. 
2. The act of originating, establishing, or 
founding ; establishment, foundation. 
3. The act of commencing, or setting in. 
operation ; as, the institution of an inquiry. 
* 4, Instruetion, teaching, education. 


“A short catechism for the institution of young 
persons in the Christian religion."—Jeremy Taylor. 


5, That which is instituted, established, or 
settled ; an established order, law, regulation, 
or custom; that which is enjoined by au- 
thority to be observed ; an enactment. 

“The bad institutions which lately afflicted our 

country.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Zng., ch. 

6. A society or association established for 
the promotion or furtherance of some parti- 
cular object, public, political, social, or educa- 
tional ; an institute, 

“ About 750 students, mostly elemen teachers, 
availed themselves of the privileges afforded by this: 
institution.’—Daily News, Sept. 12, 1884. 

7. The building in which such a society 

meets. 

* 8, That which instructs ; a system of the 
elements or rules of any art or science; a 
text-book. 

9. That which forms a prominent feature in 
social or national life. 


II, Technically : 

1, Eccles. ; The act or ceremony of institut- 
ing or investing a clerk with the spiritual 
part of a benetice, as the cure of souls, 

“The certificate of the triers stood in the place both 

of institution and of induction.”—Macaulay : 
Eng., ch. ib. 

2. Law: 

(1) English, &e. (Pl.): Laws, rites, and cere- 
monies enjoined by authority as permanent 
rules of conduct or of government, 

(2) Civil Law; The appointment of a debtor 
as heir of a testator, 

8. Missions: A Christian educational estab- 
lishment, with a school and college depart- 
ment, for teaching young Hindoos and Muham- 
madans the religion and science of the West, 
chiefly through the medium of the English 
tongue. (Chiefly Anglo-Indian.) 


institution-system, s. pl. 

Missions: The system of missionary opera- 
tions which directs its main effort to the 
founding and maintenance of an institution, 
II. 3., in place of to street preaching, The Rev. 
Dr. Alexander Duff, Missionary of the Chureh 
of Scotland in Bengal, originated this method 
of missionary operations in 1880, by founding 
an institution at Calcutta, Other such institu- 
tions followed at Bombay, Madras, Poonah, 
Nagpore, &c. [Mrsstons.] 


{n-sti-ti'-tion-al, a. (Eng. institution ; -ad.) 
1. Pertaining or relating to institutions ; 
instituted or enjoined by authority. 


“ Fictions, of which we meet with many examples 
in the early Roman history, and which we may all 
institutional legends."—Lewis : Cred. Early Roman 
Hist, (1855), i. 46. 

2. Pertaining or relating to elementary 


knowledge ; elementary. 


"in-sti-ti’-tion-a-ry, «. [Eng. institution ; 


rary} * . 
1, Pertaining or relating to institutions; 
institutional. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing 
-tious, -cious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &e. = bel, dal. 


, 
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2. Pertaining to or containing the first prin- 
ciples or elements ; elementary. 


“That it was not out of fashion Aristotle declareth 
in his Politicks, among the institutionary rules of 
youth,”—Browne. 


3. Pertaining to institution to a preferment. 
(Miss Austen: Mansfield Park, ch. xlvii.) 


-*¥n’-sti_tut-ist, s. [Eng. institut(e), s. ; -ist.] 
A writer of institutes or elementary rules and 
instruction. 

“Green gall the institutists would persuade us to be 
an effect of an over-hot stomach.”—Harvey : On Con- 
sumption. 

“¥n'-sti_tit-ive, a. (Fr. institutif, from Lat. 
institutus, pa. par. of instituo ; Ital. & Sp. in- 
stitutivo.] 

1. Tending or intended to institute or esta- 
blish. 

2. Instituted by authority, established ; de- 
pending on institution. 


“{It] prefers a special reason of charity before an 
aneie deeency."—Milton : Doct. & Dis. of Divorce, 
. ii., ch. v. 


* in’-sti-tut-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. institutive ; 
-ly.] In accordance with an institution. 


“in’-sti-ti-tor, s. [Lat., from institutus, pa. 
par. of instituo= to institute (q.v.); Fr. m- 
stituteur ; Ital. institutore.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 
1. One who institutes, establishes, or enacts. 


“The contriver and institutor of that law in things 
created.”—Hale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 3438. 


2. One who establishes or founds, as an 
order, a society, &e. 


“The wise institwtors of 
religion necessary to civil o 
mons, ser. 1. 


* 3. One who instructs or educates; an in- 
-structor. 


“The two great aims which every institutor of 
youth should mainly and intentionally drive at.”— 
Walker. (Todd.) 

II. Eccles. : An ecclesiastical dignitary ap- 

pointed by the bishop to institute a clerk into 
a benefice and cure of souls. 


overnment ... thought 
dience.”"—Bentley : Ser- 


-* {n’-sti_tu-tréss, s. [Eng. institutor ; -ess.] 
A foundress. (Archwol., xxi. 549.) 


*in-stop’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. stop 
(q.v.).] To stop, to close up. 
“With boiling pitch, another near at hand, 
From friendly Sweden brought, the seams instops.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, ex\vii. 
*jn-store’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. store 
(q.v.).] To store up, to comprehend, to com- 
prise, to contain. 
“And if ther be ony othir maundement, it is in- 


storid in this word, thou schalt loue thi neighbore as 
thi silf."— Wycliffe: Romans xii. 


4 in-strat-i-fied,«. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
stratified, pa. par. of stratify (q.v.).] 

Geol.: Stratified within something else; 

interstratified; not the same as unstratified 


(q.V.). 


‘-stream-ing, s. [Pref. in- (1); Eng. 
stream, and suff. -ing.] An access, a flowing 
in. (G. Eliot: Daniel Deronda, ch. x1.) 


4n-strict,, v.t. (Lat. instructus, pa. par. of 

instruo = to build in, to put in order, to in- 
struct: im-=in, into, and struo = to build; 
Fr. & Ital. instruire; Sp. instruir.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. To put or draw up in order ; to prepare, 
to arrange. 

“Tf any did oppose instructed swarmes 
Of men immayl'd.” 
Browne ; Britannia’s Pastorais, bk. ii.,s. 4. 

2. To teach; to inform the mind of; to 

-gducate ; to indoctrinate. 


“ [She] taking by the hand that faeries sonne, 
Gan him instruct in every good behest 
Of love and righteousnesse.” Spenser: F. Q., 1. x. 33. 
3. To bid, to enjoin, to direct ; to furnish 
“with orders or instructions. 
‘She, being before instructed of her mother, said, 


Give me here John Baptist's head on a charger.”— 
Matthew xiv. 8. 


Il. Technically : 


1, Eng. Law: To convey information as a 
lient to an attorney, or an attorney to coun- 
#el; to authorize one to appear as advocate for 
another. 

“Mr. S. BE pared for the debtor, and stated that a 
balance would be left sufficient to pay a composition of 
3s. in the pound, which he was instructed to offer.”— 
Baily News, Sept. 12, 1884. 

2. Scots Luw: To adduce evidence in sup- 
port of; to confirm, to vouch, to verify : as, 
To imstruct a claim against 3 bankrupt. 


institutist—instrumentary 


*{n-striict’, a. [INsTRUCT, ¥.] 
1, Furnished, equipped. 
“Ships instruct with oars.” 
2. Instructed, taught. 


“Where the soules might be kept for aspace to be 
taught and instruct."—Tyndall : Workes, p. 435. 


in-striie’-tér, s. 


* in-strite’-téss, s. (Eng. instruct ; -ess.] An 
instructress. (Braithwaite: Eng. Gentleman, 
p. 43.) 


*in-striic’-ti_ble, a. (Eng. instruct ; -abdle.] 
That may or can be instructed; teachable, 
docile ; capable of instruction. 


in-striic’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. instructio 

=a placing in order, from instructus, pa. par. 
of instruo ; Sp. instruccion ; Ital. instruzione.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1..The act of furnishing or equipping; 
equipment. 

2. The act of instructing, teaching, or in- 
forming the understanding ; education, infor- 
mation. 


“Induced to recyue perfect instruction in these 
sciences,’—Sir 7. Elyot : Governour, bk. i., ch. viii. 


3. That which is communicated for the pur- 
pose of instructing or teaching ; a precept, a 
lesson. 


“In every rill a sweet instruction flows.” __ 
Young : Love of Fame, sat. il. 


4, Direction, order, command, injunction ; 
information or directions how to act in parti- 
cular cases. 

“Tt is possible that Kidd may at first have meant to 
act in accordance with his instructions.”—Macaulay - 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

II. Eng. Law (Pl.): Information conveyed 
by a client to a solicitor, or by a solicitor to 
counsel for the purpose of carrying on legal 
proceedings. 

“Counsel had been engaged’ for the defendant, but 
time had not allowed of proper instructions to be 
given."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 11, 1884. 

q Instruction is a piling up more or less know- 
ledge viewed as if it were brought into the 
mind from without ; education is the develop- 
ment of the mental powers themselves, or 
whatever may tend thereto. The latter is in- 
calculably the more important of the two. 


*in-strtie-tion-al, a. [Eng. instruction; 
-al.] Pertaining to instruction or education ; 
educational. 


in-striic’-tive, a. [Eng. instruct; -ive; Fr. 
instructif.] Conveying or intended to convey 
instruction. 


“ Say, Memo: 
Instructive 


Chapman. 


[INsTRUCTOR.] 


! thou, from whose unerring tongue 
ows the animated song.” 
Falconer : Shipwreck, iii. 
in-striie’-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. instructive; 
-ly.]_ In an instructive manner; so as to con- 
vey instruction. 


in-striic’-tive-néss, s. [Eng. instructive ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being in- 
structive ; power of conveying instruction. 


in-striic’-tor, s. [Lat., from instructus, pa. 
par. of instruo ; Fr. instructeur ; Ital. instrut- 
tore; Sp. instructor.) One who teaches or 
instructs ; a teacher ; one who imparts know- 
ledge to another. 


“She hath beene the instructor of his wife, and 
causer of a great parte of his felicitie."—Vives: In- 
struction of a Christian Woman, bk. ii., ch. xiv. 


*{n-striic-tréss, *in-striic’-trice, s. 
(Eng. instructor ; -ess, -ice.]) A female who 
instructs ; a preceptress;a tutoress. 


“Knowledge also, as a perfeyte instructrice and 
mastresse.”—Sir T. Elyot : The Governour, bk, iii.,ch. iii, 


in’-strii-mént, s. [Fr., from Lat. instru- 
mentum, from instruo = to build up, to pre- 
pare ; Fr. & Sp. instrwmento.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. That by means of which work is done or 
anything is effected ; a tool, a utensil, an im- 
plement. 

2. A scientific or mechanical apparatus or 
contrivance: as, optical instruments, astro- 
nomical instruments. 


3. A mechanical contrivance, constructed 
for giving out musical sounds, as an organ, a 
pianoforte, &c, 

“ By virtue of that sacred instrument, 
His harp.” Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. ii, 

4, An agent, an author. 

“ Yet was not Conrad thus by nature sent 


To lead the guilty—guilt’s worst instrument.” 
Byron: Corsair, i, 11. 


5, One who is subservient or helps towards 
the execution of any plan or purpose ; A tooL 
“ Eftsoones supposed him a person meet | 

Of his revenge to ee ay a eta ene ote 

6. The means by which any object or pur- 
pose is effected. 

“Improves the arts and instruments of rage.” 
Waller : Instructions to a Painter, 288. 

Il, Technically: 

1, Law: A document or writing, as the 
means of giving formal expression to an act; 
a writing expressive of some act, contract, 
process, or proceeding, as a deed, a contract, 
a writ, &c. Pang see 

ce nder the authority o: 

ee Oe eae — acatiaeh : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xi. . 

2. Music: Any mechanical contrivance for 
the production of sound. The musical instru- 
ments employed are divided into the following 
classes—stringed, wind, and pulsatile. The 
stringed instruments are the pianoforte and 
older instruments of its kind which are played 
by means of a clavier or key-board ; the guitar 
and others whose strings are struck or plucked 
by the fingers; and the violin class played 
with a bow. Wind instruments are of wood 
or metal; those that are of wood in ordinary 
use are the flute, piccolo, hautboy, cor anglais, 
clarionet, basset horn, and bassoon ; those that 
are of metal are the horn, trumpet, cornet-a- 
piston, trombone, ophicleide, saxhorn, bom- 
pardon, &c. The pulsatile or percussion instru- 
ments are the kettle-drums, great drum, side 
drum, triangle, cymbals, and tambourine. 

{| Instrument and tool are both employed to 
express the means of producing an end ; they 
differ principally in this, that the former is 
used mostly in a good sense, the latter only in 
a bad sense, for persons. Individuals in high 
stations are often the instruments in bringing 
about great changes in nations ; spies and in- 
formers are the worthless teols of government. 


in-stri-mént-al, a. [Fr., from Lat. instru- 
mentum; Sp. & Port. instrumental ; Ital. in- 
strumentale. } 

1. Conducive as an instrument or means to 
some end or object ; contributing or tendin, 
to contribute to the promotion or carrying ow’ 
of an object ; helpful, serviceable, aiding. 


“ From instrumental causes proud to draw 
Conclusions retrograde.” Cowper: Task, iii. 238, 


2. Pertaining to, or produced by instru- 
ments, especially musical instruments: as, in- 
strumental music, as distinguished from vocal 
music, which is produced by the human voice. 

“‘ With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 686. 

* in-stri-mént’-al-ise, v.t. [Eng. instru. 
mental ; -ise.] To make, to build up, to con- 
struct. 

“God first instrumentatlised a perfect body.”—Adams: 

Works, iii. 147. 

in-stri-mént-al-ist, s- [Eng. instrwment- 
al; ~ist.] One who plays upon a musical in- 
strument. 


“ How seldom is it that OEE instrumentalists sre 
permitted the opportunity of appearing as soloists.”— 
Atheneum, Nov. 1883, p. 575. 


in-strii-mén-tal’-i-ty, s. [Eng. instrumen- 
tal ; -ity.| The quality or state of being in- 
strumental ; subordinate or auxiliary agency 
towards an end ; means, agency. 

“The government was able, through their instru 
mentality, to fine, imprison, pillory, and mutilate 
without restraint."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. i. 

* In-stri-mént’-al-ly, adv. 
mental; -ly.] 

1. By means of an instrument or instruments. 


“T took the height of it instrumentally, standing 
near the sea side.”— Boyle: Works, v. 709. 


2. In the nature of an instrument ; as means 
to an end. 


“As ofteri_as it is supposed to act instrum 
for our justification.”—Nelson - Life of Bp. Bull. 


3. With instruments of music. 


* in-stri-mént’-al-néssg, s. [Eng. instru- 
mental ; -ness.| The quality or state of being 
instrumental ; instrumentality ; usefulness as 
means to an end. 


“The inst tal! f wD 
a ne at ees AS f pines to works of charity, 
sesh eS a. [Eng. instruments 
-ary. 
1, Ord. Lang. : Conducive towards an end 
or object ; instrumental. 


2. Scots Law: Of or pertaining to a legal in- 
strument, as instrumentary witnesses. 


[Eng. instra- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fail; try, Syrian. &, @ = 6; ey=a qu=kw. 


tngirt min-th’-tion, s. [Eng. instrument ; 


*I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of employing as an instrument. 

2. Instruments collectively ; a combination 
or set of instruments used as a means to an 
end ; agency, instrumentality. 

Il. Music: 

1. The art ef using several musical instru- 
ments in combination ; also, the style or treat- 
ment of orchestral instruments with a view to 
the production of special effects. (ORcHES- 
TRA, SCORING.) 

2. The art or manner of pla: on an in- 
strument. ‘ playing 

3. The music arranged for performance by 
& number of instruments in combination. 


“For the careful workmanship shown in the treat- 
ment of Scotch melodies, and for its effective instru- 
mentation.” — Atheneum, April 28, 1883, p. 549 


*in’-stri-mént-ist, s. (Eng. instrument ; 
~ist.] A performer upon a musical instrument ; 
an instrumentalist. 


*in-style’, *in-stile, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), 
and Eng. style (q.v.).) To style, to call, to 
name, to entitle. 

“She Froshwell after hight, then Blackwater instyled.” 
Drayton: Poly-Oldion, 8. 19. 

*in-suav-i-ty (u as w), s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. suavity (q.v.).| Want of suavity ; 
unpleasantness ; disagreeableness. 

“an 
SS SN as 

*in-siib-jéc’-tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. subjection (q.v.).] ant of subjection 
or obedience ; disobedience. 


* in-siib-mérg’-i-_ble, «a. 
submerge, and suff. -able.} 
submerged. 


* in-siib-mi’ssion, s. f. in- (2), and 
Eng. submission (q.v.). ant of submission 
or subjection ; diso ence. 


in-siib-ord’-i-nate, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. subordinate (q.v.).] Not subordinate ; 
not submissive to authority ; disobedient, un- 
ruly, riotous, 


in-siib-ord-i-na‘tion, s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. subordination (q.v.).] The quality 
or state of being insubordinate ; disobedience, 
disorder, unruliness. 


“ Acts of astonishing insubordination marked the 
whole line of march.” — Edin. Rev., Jan., 1871, p. 26. 


*in-sib-stan’-tial (ti as sh), * in-siib- 
stan’-tiall (tias sh), a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. substantial (q.v.); Fr. insubstantiel.} 
Not substantial; not real; unsubstantial ; 
having no substance ; unreal. 

Rieko aba yom 


f. in- (2); Eng. 
neapable of being 


eant faded.” 
: Tempest, iv. 1. 
* in -siib - stan - ti - Al’ -i-ty (ti as shi), s. 
f. in- (2), and Eng. substantiality (q.v.). 
nsubstantiality. 


*{n-siic-ca’-tion, s. (Lat. insuccatus, pa. 

. of insucco= todip in, to moisten in-= 

7. into, and succus= juice, moisture.] The 

act of soaking or moistening; maceration ; 
solution in the juice of herbs, 2 


*in-siic-géss-ful, a. [Unsvccessrut. } 


in’-siick-en, a. ([Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
sucken (q.¥.).] 

Scots Law: A term applied in the servitude 
of thirlage to those multures exigible from 
the suekeners or ies astricted to the mill. 
These multures, having been originally com- 
pesed in 
of the mill, exceed in amount what may 
called the market value of grinding. 


*in-site,, v.i. [ENsve.) 


*{n-sué-tude (u as w),s. (Lat. insuetudo, 
from insuetus = unaccustomed.] The quality 
or state of being unaccustomed or unused ; 
unusualness ; absence of use or custom. 


in-siif’-fér-a-ble, «. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
— (q.v.); Sp. insufrible ; Ital. insoffri- 


1. Intolerable, insupportable, unendurable ; 
not to be borne or endured, as insufferable 
heat. 


‘able ag 
“pereting el ber ror iy Stan St 


2. Disgusting beyond endurance ; detestable. 


él, Dé}; pdUt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, 


of a premium to the proprietor. 


instrumentation—insulator 
in-sif’-fé i . : 
‘er-a-bly, adv. (Eng. ineforahtie) 


-ly.) In an insufferable manner egree ; to 
a degree beyond endurance. 


“For want of being v good, absolutely and in- 
_—e bad," —Hurd ¢ ye : ‘ant of Poetry. (Com- 


*"In-siif-fic-ienge, in-siif-f ie-ien-oy 
(c as sh), * in-suf-fis-aunce, s. [Lat. in- 
suficientia, from insuficiens = insufficient ; in- 
= not, and iens = sufficient (q-v.) Sp. 
nsuficiencia; Fr. insuffisance; Ital. insufi- 


1. The quality or state of being insufficient, 
deficient, or inadequate; deficiency, inade- 
quateness, shortcoming. 

“Owing, not to 

light of nature iteelf."-Clark* svadekeen prop fs 

2. Want of capacity, ability, power, strength, 
or skill ; incapacity, incompetence. 

“We should address ourselves to him by prayer, to 


eee ehin our own insufficiency."—Glanvill: Ser 
mons, ser, i, 


in-stif-ficient (c as sh), * in-suf-fis- 
aunce, a. [Lat. insuficiens, from in- = not, 
and suficiens = sufficient (q.v.); Ital. & Port. 
insuffciente ; Sp. insujiciente ; Fr. insufisant.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Not sufficient ; deficient ; inadequate to 
to any need, use, or purpose. 
“ But a single hand is insufficient tor such a harvest.” 
—Dryden; Eleanora, (Dedic.) 
2. Wanting in capacity, ability, power, 
strength, or skill ; incapable, incompetent. 
II. Chancery usage (of an answer): Notreply- 
ing to the specific charge. 


in-sif-fic’-ient-ly (c¢ as sh), adv. [Bng. 
insuficient ; -ly.] Inan insufficient manner or 
degree ; not eee y: inadequately ; with- 
out proper or need ability, capacity, or 
power. 


“ As insufficiently, and to say truth, as imprudently 
did they provide by their contrived liturgies."—AMilton : 


Animad. on the Remonst. Defence. 


* {n-sif-flate’, v.i. [Lat. insuffiatus, pa. par. 
of insufio = to breathe upon.] To breathe or 
blow upon anything. 


in-sif-fila’-tion, s. (Lat. insufflatio, from in- 
sufiatus, pa. par. of insuflo : in- =in, on, and 
suffio = to blow or breathe.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: The act of blowing or 
breathing upon. 

ines. ts. contention’ Abe links Ghost Riese? 
Works, i. 496. 

2. Rom. Cath, Church. : The breathing, by the 
priest administering beptism, into the face of 
the recipient of the sacrament, to signify the 
new spiritual life which is to be breathed into 
his soul, 


in’-siif-fla-tor, s. [Insurruate.] An instru- 
ment for blowing burned alum or other powder 
into the larynx or other deep-seated part. 


* {In-stit-a-bil’-ity, s. [Pref. im- (2), and 
Eng. suitability (q.v.).] ant or absence of 
suitability ; unsuitability. 


“This strange countenance and gait amazed Don 
Ferdinando and his companions very much, seeing his 
ill-favoured visage so withered and yellow, the ine- 
quality and the insuitabilicy of his arms and mia graye 
manner of proceeding."—Shelton : Don Quizote, bk. 1v., 
ch. x. 


_ 


*{n-suit-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
suitable (q.v.).] Not suitable. 


“ Circumeision, and many other rites of the Jewish 
worship, seemed to him inguitable to the divine na- 
ture,.”—Surnet ; Life of Rochester. 


in’-su-lar, a. & s. [Lat. insularis, from in- 

sula = an island; Fr. insulaire; Sp. & Port. 
insular. } 

A. As wdjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to an island; of the 
nature of an island ; surrounded with water. 

2. Of or pertaining to the inhabitants of an 
island; narrow; contracted; not broad or 
liberal. 


“ The relief given to the mind in the penury of in- 
sular pobre Mo to a new topick.”"—. ihetaans < Jour- 
ney to the Western Islands. 


* B, As subst. : One who lives in an island ; 
an islander. 


“ Our insulars, who actand think so much for them- 
selves.”—Berkeley ; Siris, § 109. 


te, s. 

Meteorol. : Such a climate as exists in an 
island. The sea tempers the heat of summer 
and the cold of winter. Opposed to a conti- 
nental or excessive climate. 
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in-su-lar-{-ty, s. (Fr. insularité, fro 
sulaire = insular Gavi  betap ik 
1. The quality or state of bein, usist- 
ing of an island or islands, ot Ee 


“ He discovered the Society Islands ; rmined 
ineularity of New Zealand Cok Thee Voyage, te 


2. Narrowness or contractedness of views 
or i “dao natural to those who live in an 


* in’-su-lar-ly, adv. (Eng. insular ; -ly.] In 
an insular manner. 


* {n’/-su-lar-y, a. [Fr. insulaire.] The same 
as INSULAR (q.V.). 
“ But th 
Wigeiisions sat jessie yy sire a i M4 
acter of England, 
in’-su-late, v.t. [Lat. insulatus = made into 
an island, and insula = an island.) 
I, Ordinary Language : oy 
1. To form into an island; to make an is- 
land of. 


“There may er ere be reason to suspect fire to have 
been a Pesta agent in the formation of this insu- 
lated mountain,”—Swinburne : Spain, let. 8 


2. To place in a detached situation or posi- 
tion, so as to have no communication with 
surrounding objects or other bodies, 

3. To detach from others ; to isolate. 


“The regicide power finding each of them 


insulated 
and unprotected, with great facility gives the law to 
them all."—Surke: Regicide Peace, let. 1. 


II. Elect. & Thermotics: To interpose non- 
conductors so as to prevent the passage of 
electricity or heat to or from a body. 


/-su-lat-éd, pa. pur. & a. [INsuaTe.] 

I. Ordinary Langwage : 

* 1. Formed into an island. 

2. Detached from others; standing by it- 
self ; not contiguous to other bodies ; isolated. 


“Spirit that knows no insulated spot, 
ochasm.” Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. ix. 


II, Technically : 

1, Astron. : Situated so far apart from other 
heavenly bodies that the mutual attraction 
between it and them is imperceptible. (Young.} 

2. Elect. & Thermotics : Separated from other 
bodies by the interposition of non-conductors. 


insulated-colummn, s. 
Arch.: A column unconnected with any 
wall or building. 


insulated-wire, s. 

1, A wire suspended by insulators (q.v.) so 
as to prevent the electric current from going 
to earth. 

2. A wire wrapped with silk or clothed with 
gutta-percha or caoutchoue to prevent the es- 
cape of the electric current. Among the best 
insulators are dry air, shellac, sulphur, resins, 
gutta-percha, caoutchoue, silk, dry fur, glass. 
[INsuLaATor.] 


in’-su-lat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [INsuLATE.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 

the verb). 
C, As subst. : The same as INSULATION (q.v.). 


insulating-stool, s. A stool with glass 
legs to insulate a person or an object placed 


thereon. 


in-su-la’-tion, s. (ng. insul(ate); -ation.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of insulating or de- 
taching from other bodies ; the state of being 
insulated ; isolation. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Chem. : The act of setting free from com- 
bination with other substances ; the state of 
being so set free. 

2, lect. : The act of preventing the passage 
of electricity to or from a body by the inter- 
position ofa non-conductor, 

3. Thermotics: The interposition of a non- 
conductor of heat to prevent its passage to or 
from a body. 


in’-su-la-tor, s. [Eng. insulat(e); -er.] 

I, Ord. Lang. : One who or that which insa 
lates. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Elect. : A non-conductor of electricity se 
placed as to insulate a body. 

2. Thermotics: A non-conductor of heat 
placed so as to prevent the passage of heat to 
or from a body. 


bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, dek 
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¥n'-su-loiis, a. (Lat. insulosus, from insula 
=an island.] Abounding in islands, 


*In-sil-phiired, a. (Pref. in- (1), Eng. 
sulphur, and suff. -ed.) Charged with sulphur ; 
sulphurous. 


“Meere heate 
Of aire insulphured.” Sandys: Travels, p. 265. 


*{n-siilse’, a. (Lat. insulsus, from in- = not, 
and salsus = salty ; sal = salt; Ital. & Sp. in- 
sulso.) Dull, insipid, heavy. 

“The Masoreths and Rabbinical Scholiasts ... 
gave us this inswise rule out of their Talmud.”—ilton : 
Apology for Smectymnuus. 


*§in-stils-i-ty, s. [I.at. insulsitus, from im- 
sulsus = tasteless, insipid.J] Dulness, insi- 
pidity, stupidity. 

“To justify the councils of God and fate from the 
insulsity of mortal tongues.” — Milton - Doctrine & 
Discip. of Divorce, bk. ii., ch. lii. 


fn/-siilt, * in-silt’, s. [0. Fr. insult (Br. in- 
sulle), from Lat. insultus, pa. par. of insilio = 
to leap upon ; Ital. & Sp. insuilto.] 
*1, The act of leaping upon. 


“ The bull’s insult at four she might sustain 3 
But after ten, from nuptial rites refrain.” 
Dryden; Virgil; Georgic iii. 9% 
*2, An attack. 


“Many a rude tower and rampart there 
Repelled the insult of the air,” 
Scott: Marmion, vi. 2: 


3. Gross abuse offered to another, either by 
word or deed ; an act or speech of insolence 
or impudence; an affront, an indignity. 


“Some of them offered him gross personal insults.” — 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


In-siilt’, v.t. & é. [Fr. insulter, from Lat. in- 
sulto= to leap upon: in-=in, on, and salio 
= to spring, to leap; Sp. imsuliar; Ital. im- 
sultare. | 

A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1. To leap upon ; to trample on or down. 


“The sacred pomp trodden under foot, insulted.”— 
Shaftesbury: Miscell. Reflections, ch. i., mis. 2. 


2. To treat with gross indignity, insolence, 
or contempt ; to abuse, to affront. 


“But why insult the poor, affront the great ?” 
Pope: Prol. to Sat, 360. 


* TI. Mil.: To make a sudden, open, and 
bold attack upon. 

B. Intransitive: 

*1. To leap upon or about. 


“ Far from the cows and goats’ insulting crew, 
That trample down the flowers, and brush the dew.” 
Dryden; Virgil ; Georgiciv. 14. 
2. To behave with insolence ; to make use 
of abuse or insults. 


¥ To insult over: To triumph with inso- 
lence ; to exult insultingly over. 


*in-siilt-ance, s. (Lat. insultans, pr. par. 
of insulto.] Insult, insolence. 
“Insultance vsede; 
Cyclop! thou shouldst not haue.so much abusde 
Thy monstrous forces.” 
Chapman : Homer ; Odyssey ix. 
*in-siil-ta’tion, s. [Lat. insultatio, from 
insulto = to leap upon.) The act of insulting, 
abusing, or treating with violence and insult ; 
insult. 


‘Wee should not have so much cause of shame and 
sorrow, nor our adversaries of triumph and insulta- 
tion.”—Bp. Hall: Pharisaisme & Christianitie. 


in-silt’-ér, s. [Eng. insult; -er.) One who 
insults another ; an insolent or abusive person. 


“The defender of religion should not imitate the in- 
sulter of it in his modes of disputation.”— Warburton : 
Doctrine of Grace. (Pref.) 


in-siilt’-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [INsuLt, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj. : Containing, using, or convey- 
ing abuse or insult. 
“ Boast not my fall (he eried) insulting foe.” 
Pope; Rape of the Lock, ¥. 97. 
C, As subst.: The act of treating with in- 
sult or violence; an insult, insolence. 


“Cranmer's recantation was presently printed, and 
oecasioned| almost equally great émsultings on the one 
hand, and dejection on the other.”—8urnet: Hist. 
Reform. (an. 1556). 


in-siilt’-Ing-lY, adv. (Eng. insulting; -ly.] 
In an insulting manner ; with insults, abuse, 
or insolence ; insolently. 
on RD, cae they SUEnO: aa a en of that 
aly liberal spirit.” — Hurd: b i 
Friendship, 2 a oe pad 
*in-siilt’-mént, s. [Eng. insult; -ment.] The 
act of insulting ; insult. 
“ He on the ground, my speech of. insultment ended 
on his dead body.”—Shakesp. - Cymbeline, iii, 5, ee 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére: pine, 
or, wore, w9lf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, 


insulous—insurrection 


*{n-sume’, v.t. (Lat. insumo: in- = in, into, 
and suwmo= to take.] To take or receive in. 


“The emulgent veins, which inswme and convey the 
~ nourishment to the whole tree.”"—Lvelyn: Sylva. 


*Yn-su-pér-a-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. insuper- 
able; -ity.] The quality or state, of being in- 
superable. 


in-si’-pér-a-ble, a. {[Fr., from Lat. insu- 
perabilis, from in- = not, and supero = to over- 
come; super= above; Sp. insuperable ; Ital. 
imsuperabile.| Impossible to be surmounted, 
got over, or overcome; insurmountable, in- 


vincible. 
“She meets the insuperable bar.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe, iv. 


{n-sii’-pér-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. insuper- 
able; -ness.})’ The quality or state of being in- 
superable; insuperability ; insurmountability ; 
invincibility. 

in-si’-pér-a-bly, adv. (Eng. insuperabd(le); 
-ly.) In an insuperable manner or degree ; so 
as to be insuperable; insurmountably; in- 
vincibly. 


“Many who toil through the intricacy of compli- 
cated systems are insuperabiy embarrassed with the 
least perplexity in common affairs.”—Rambler, No 180. 


in-siip-port’-a-ble, «. ([Fr., from in-= 
not, and supportable = supportable (q.v.); Sp. 
imsuportable ; Ital. insopportabile.] Not sup- 
portable ; incapable of being borne or en- 
dured ; unendurable, insufferable, intolerable. 


“In winter the cold was often insupportable.”— 
Macuulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


in-stip-port’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. insup- 
portable; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
insupportable ; intolerableness. 
“Then fell she to so pitiful a declaration of the in- 
sum peT Lalor aes of her desires.”"—Sidney : Arcadia, 
in-stip-port’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. insupport- 
ab(le); -ly.] In an insupportable manner or 
degree ; soas to be insupportable ; intolerably, 
beyond endurance. 


“The journey would be insupportably tedious,”— 
Macauluy : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


*in-stip-pos'-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. swpposable (q.v.).] Not supposable ; in- 
capable of being supposed. 


in-siip-prés’-si-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. suppressible (q.v.).] Not suppressible ; 
that cannot be suppressed, concealed, or kept 
out of sight. 


“Which, when once known, is insuppressible.”~ 
» Foung: On Original Composition. 


in-stip-prés-si-bly, adv. [Eng. insup- 
pressiv(le); -ly.] In a manner or degree that 
cannot be suppressed, concealed, or kept out 
of sight. 


*{n-siip-prés’-sive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. suppressive (q.v.).] 
1, Not suppressive; not tending to sup- 
press. ; 
2. Incapable of being suppressed ; insup- 
pressible. 
“The insuppressive mettle of our spirits.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, ii. 1, 
in-siir’-a-ble (s as sh), a. [Eng. insur(e); 
-able.) Capable of being insured against loss, 
damage, death, &e. ;- proper to be insured. 


in-sur’-anc¢e (8 as sh), s. (Eng. insur(e); 
-ance.) 

1. The act of insuring or assuring against 
damage or loss ; a contract by which a com- 
pany, in consideration'of a sum of money paid, 
technically called a premium, becomes bound 
to indemnify the insured or his representa- 
tives against loss by certain risks, as fire, 
shipwreck, &c. Insurance is with respect to 
goods or property, the correlative of assurance, 
with respect to life, but the distinction is not 
always observed. [AssSURANCE.] 

* 2. The act of insuring or making certain ; 
assurance ; that which assures or insures. 

“The most acceptable insurance of the divi 

tection.”— Mickle: Bramin Philosophy. Phe aa 
_ 8. The premium or consideration paid for 
insuring life or property, 

*4, Engagement, betrothal. 

“Do I not knowe afore of the insurance 

Betweene Gawyn Goodlucke and Christian Cus- 
tance ?” Udal: Roister Doister, iv. 6. 
insurance-broker, s. One whose busi- 
ness or profession it is to insure or procure 
insurances for vessels at sea or about; to pro- 
ceed on a voyage ; an underwriter. 


insurance-company, s. A company | 
or corporation associated for the purpose of 


insuring against loss or damage. 


insurance - policy, s. The contract 
under which a person or company becomes’ 
bound to indemnify the insurer against loss. 
or damage by certain risks. 


*in-siir’-an-¢ér (s.as sh), s. [Eng. in- 
swranc(é) ; -er.] One who insures, an insurer 5 
specifically, an underwriter. 


“ The far-famed sculptor, and the laurelled bard, 
Those bold inswrancers of deathless fame, 
Supply their little feeble aids in vain. 


Blair: The Grave. 
{n-siire’, * én-stre’ (s as sh), * en-sur- 
en, vt. &% [O. Fr..en =in, and seuwr = sure 
(a-v-).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make sure, certain, or secure; to in- 
sure, to assure. 

““No present health can health imswre.” 
Cowper : Bill of Mortality, W8% 

*9. To assure; to inform positively, 

“I insure you I neither will nor can cease tospeake.* 
—Fryth : Workes, p. 115. 

3. To assure or secure against possible loss 
or damage in consideration of the payment of 
a certain stipulated sum or premiums to as- 
sure; to make a subject of insurance : as, To 
insure life, to insure a house. 

“They gave orders to their factor to take up at Am- 
sterdam £2,400 Dutch pounds to inswre the saidiship.” 
—AMilton: To the Lords of the United Provinces. 

B. Intrans.: To undertake to assure or 
secure a person or persons against loss or 
damage ; to make insurances. 


{n-sur’-ér (s as sh), s. (Eng. insur(e); -er.] 
One who or that which insures ; specif., one 
who in consideration of a certain premium ine 
sures another against loss or damage ; an in- 
surance-broker ; an underwriter. 


“The very moderate profit of inswrers.”—Smith : 
Wealth of Nations, bk. i,, ch. x. 


*in-surge’, *in-sourge, v.t. (Lat. insurge 
= to rise up.] To rise up, to rise. 
“What mischief hath insurged in realmes by inte 
tine devision.”—Hall: Henry [V. Introd.) 


*in-sur’-génce, in-sur’-gen-¢y, s. (Eng. 
insurgent; -cy.] The quality or state of being 
insurgent ; a state of insurrection. 


“The pale narrow-chested operative of the city who 
at once responds to the faintest cry of insurgence."— 
Mallock: New Republic, bk. i., ch. iii. 


in-sur’-gent, a. &s. (Lat. insurgens, prypar. 
of insurgo = to rise up: im- = in, upon, and 
surgo = to rise.] 

* A. As adj.: Rising up against or in ope 
position to the established or lawfnl civil or 
political authority, or against any constituted: 
government ; rebellious, rebel, insubordinate. 


_ B. As subst.: One who rises up against or 
in opposition to any established authority or- 
government ; a rebel. : 


“Taken the command of a regiment of insurgents.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. Esco 


in-sir-méint-a-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. insure 
mountable ; -ity.| The quality or state of being 
insurmountable. 


in-str—m6unt-a-ble, a. [Fr. insurmont 
able, from in- = not, and surmontable = 
surmountable (q.v.).] That cannot be sur- 
mounted, passed over, or overcome ; insupera-- 
ble, unconquerable, invincible. 


“Perhaps those prejudices might not prove insure 
mountable.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. L 


in-sir-mdint’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. in- 
surmountable ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being insurmountable ; insurmountability. 


in-stir-méunt--bly, adv. (Eng. insur- 
mountab(le) ; -ly.] In an insurmountable man- 
ner or degree ; so as to be insurmountable. 


in-stir-réc’-tion, s. {Lat. inswrrectio, from 
insurrectus, pa. par. of insurgo = to rise up; 
Fr. insurrection; Sp. insurreccion; Ital. in- 
surrezione.} 


*1. The act or state of rising up $ a rising. 
“Open to every insurrection of ill humour.”—Blair + 
Sermons, vol. ii, ser. 2. 

2. The act of rising up against or in opposi- 
tion to civil or political authority 4 Gece and 
active opposition on the part of a number of 
persons to established government and law ; 
rebellion, sedition, revolt. 


“ But more than a century passed awa: srithout 
general inswrrection.”—Macaulay : Hist. ings ch, xvi 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


Syrian. #,0©=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


————— 


* 3, A rising in mass to oppose an enemy. 

{ Insurrection is general: it is used in a 
2s or bad sense, according to the nature of 
‘the power against which one rises up ; sedition 
‘and rebellion are more specific ; they are al- 
ways taken in the bad sense of unallowed 
opposition to lawful authority. 


“ in-siir-rée’-tion-al, a. (Eng, insurrec- 
tion; -al.1 Of or pertaining to insurrection ; 
‘consisting in insurrection, 


‘ {n-siir-rée-tion- ry, a. (Eng. insur- 


section; -ary.) Pertaining to insurrection ; 
suitable or fit for insur on. , 


“Their murderous insurrectionary system.”"—Burke > 
Regicide Peace, let. 4. 


*in-siir-réc’-tion-ér, s. 


[ insurrec- 


tion; -er.) A rebel, an insurgent. (North: 
Examen, p. 418.) 

#in-siir-réc’-tion-ist, s. (Eng. insurrec- 
tion; -ist.] One who stirs up or promotes in- 


‘surrection ; an insurgent; are 


*{n-siir-rée’-tor, s. {Eng. insurrection); 

_ or.) The same as INSUSRECTIONER (q.V.). 

“ They not onely sided with his Gheronian insurrec- 
fowell: Parly 


tors.” —H of Beasts, p. 129. 
oSp-ti-bil-i-ty, «. L in (2), 
and Eng. susceptilility (q.v.).] The quality 


or state of being insusceptible ; want of sus- 
ceptibility ; incapacity to feel or perceive. 4 


in-siis-cép'-ti-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng, susceptible (q.v.).] 
a Not woh aibeicA ce 'tom of feeling, or 
ing mov affee or impressed b 
feeling or impression. wand 
“ Detached from Vaan = the love of gain 
, if oe - Becursion, bk. vi. 
* 2. Incapable of receiving or admitting. 


* in-siis-gép’-tive, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. susceptive (q.v.).] Not susceptive; not 
susceptible ; insusceptible. 

* All this had no effect; the sailor was wholly insus- 
thout to 


ceptive of the softer egress and, wi “4 
tears orarguments, persisted in hisresolution to make 
me a man."—fambler, No, 198, 


ur-ra‘-tion, s. (Lat. insusurratio, 
from: insusurro = to whisper in: in- = in, 
into, and susvrro = to whisper; susurrus = a 
whisper.] The act of whispering into any- 


thing. 
*{n-swa'the, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 


swathe (q.v.).] To swathe in, to enwrap, to 
infold. ° 
“ Inswathed sometimes in wandering mist.” 
Tennyson : St. Simeon 


In-tact’, a. [Lat. intactus, from in- = not, 
and tactus, pa. par. of tango = to touch.) Un- 
touched by anything likely to cause injury or 
damage ; uninjured, unharmed. 


*in-tact’-a-ble, *in-tact-i-ble, a. (Lat. 
in- = not, and tactus = touch, from tango = to 
touch ; adj. suff. -able, -ible.] Not per- 

ceptible to the touch. . 

*intaglia (as in-t&l’-ya), s. [INvactio.] 

*intagliated (as In-tal’-yat-éd), a. [Iv- 
TAGLIO,} Engraved or carved upon. 

“ A species of astroite, or starry-stone . . . deeply 
tnta; ed, or engraven like a seal."—Warton: Hist, 
of Badingion, DoS. 

“intaglio, * intaglia (as {n-tal’-y6, in- 

'-ya), s. & a. [Ital., from intagliare = 
to engrave, to carve: in- = in, into, and tag- 
liare = to cut, from Low Lat. taleo = to cut 
twigs ; Lat. talea = a twig.) 

A. As subst.: A cutting, an engraving; a 

figure cut or engraved into any su nce; a 

cions stone with a figure cut or engraved 
Into it, so as to form a hollow. It is the 
epposite to cameo (q.v.). 


“Tn vases, flower-pots, Leg eos ——o 
wee Ganthorne 2 The Antiquarians. 
B. As adj.: Cut in; as of the lines in an 


engraved the sunken letter in the 
matrix of “A type, the design in a seal, punch, 
or die, which delivers a raised or cameo im- 
pression, 


in-tail’,, v.t. &s. [Enratt.] 
in’-take, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. take (q.v.).] 


1. That which is taken in. 


“T would forbid the water-companies to increase 
their intake.”"—Times, July 21, 1884. 


‘boi, bE}; PSAt, jSW1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, 
_cian, -tian =shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, 


insurrectional—integro- 


F Davies (Supp. Gloss.) has an =e from 
Defoe (Tour Through Great Britain, ili. 4), in 
which intake = an enclosure of land from a 
common, 

2. The point.at which a narrowing or con- 
traction begins or takes place. 

3.. The point at which water is received 
an ; pipe or channel: the opposite to outlet 

*in’-tak-ér, s, [Pref. in- (1), and Eng, taker 
(q-v.).) A receiver of stolen goods ; a fence. 


*in-tam‘-i-na-téd, a. (Lat. intaminatus, 
from in-=not, and taminatus, pa. par. of 
tamino = to contaminate (q.v.).] Not con- 
taminated, uncontaminated, 

“The inhabitants use the antient and intaminated 
Frisic language."— Wood : Athen Oxon. (F, Junius.) 


ico a ake qualtiger inte 
. tangibility (q.v.). e qua or state 
of being intangibis, _ 


* {n-tang’-i-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng, 
tangible (a.v.).) * Not Nemaian incapable of 
being touched or perceived by the touch; im- 
perceptible to the touch. 
late te ae thie two Pe attract each other 
Ra pve angible.” — Clarke: Leibnits 
* in-tang’-i-ble-néss, s. (Eng. intangible ; 
~ness,] ‘The quality or state. of being intangi- 
ble; intangibility. 


* in-tang-i-bly, adv. [Eng. intangid(le) ; 
-ly.]_Inan intangible manner ; so as to be in- 
tangible. 


in-tan’-gle, v.t. [ENTANGLE.] 


*in-tast-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
tastable (q.v.).] Incapable of being tasted ; 
incapable of being perceived by the organs of 
taste ; tasteless, unsavoury. 


in’-té-gér, s. & a. [Lat. integer = untouched, 
whole, entire: in- = not, and tag = root: of 
tango = to touch.) 

A, As subst.: The whole of anything; an 
entire entity: specif. in arithmetic, a whole 
number as distinguished from a fraction ; that 
is, a number which contains the unit.1 an 
exact number of times, 

* B. As adj. : The same as INTEGRAL (q.V.). 


“ The nearest of small integer numbers that express 
the proportion between the specifick Enters of 
quicksilver and water.”"—Soyle: Works, iii. 202. 


in-tég-ra-bil--i-ty, §. (Eng. integrable; -ity.] 
Possessing the capacity of being integrable, 


“The equation dz + ydax = ydy, which does not 
possess the criterion of integrability."—Thomson : Cal- 
culus (1831), p. 148. 


in’-té- ble, a. 
Fr. integrable.) 
Math. : Capable of being integrated. 


“ The second number of which being integrable, the 
first is also integrable."—Thomson: Calculus (1831), 
p. 149, 

‘-t- a. & 8. (Lat. integer; Eng. adj. 
suff. -al; Fr. intégral; Ital. integrale; Sp. & 
Port. integral.] 

A, As adjective: 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. Whole, entire, Sage untouched ; 

containing or comprising all the parts. 


“ A local motion keepeth bodies integral, and thelr 
parts together.”—Sacon: Natural History. 
*2. Making up or constituting the whole ; 
completing. 
“Ceasing to do evil, and doing 


great integral parts that complete 
Sermons, Vol. ie ser. 8 


Il. Mathematics: 
J. Of or pertaining to or being an integer or 
whole number. 
2. Pertaining to or proceeding by integra- 
tion (q-¥.). 
B. As substantive: 
I. Ord. Lang. : A whole ; an entire entity ; 
pam ost ificent and stately 
“They all make up a most magnifice: od yao 
ten ene Pe 9 eae 
II. Mathematics : 
1. An integer, a whole number. 
2, In calculus, an expression which, being 
differentiated, will produce a given differen- 
tial. [INTEGRAL-CALCULUS, INTEGRATION.] 


integral-calculus, s. 


(Eng. integr(ate) ; -able; 


od, are the two 
is duty.”"—South : 


Math. : A branch of mathematics, the con- | 
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verse of the differential calculus. Having a 
given or known differential ; the integral cal- 
enus has for its object to find a function such 
that, being differentiated, it will produce the 
given differential. Such expression is called 
the integral of the differential. The operation 
of finding the primitive function or integral 
is called integration {a.v-) Besides the me- 
thod of finding the integrals of given ditferen- 
tials, the integral calculus is also applied te 
various branches of mathematics, as well as 
to almost every branch of natural philosophy 
and engineering. 


*in-té-gral-i-ty, s. (Eng. integral; -ity. 
The quality or state of being integral ; Iote: 
ness. 


* in’-té-gral-ly, adv. (Eng. integral; -ly.] 
In an integral manner; wholly, completely. 
“We should choose vertue with great freedome of 
spirit, and pursue it earnestly, integrally.”—Taylor : 
reat Exemplar, pt. ji, § 25. 
‘-té-grant, a. [Lat. integrans, pr. par. of 
integro = to make whole; integer = whole; 
Fr. intégrant.) Making part of a whole; 
necessary to constitute a whole or entire entity. 
“Let the a es parts of a continuum be more or 
leas fipiteor infinite in number.’—Boyle: Works, 1. 147. 
integrant - molecules, integrant- 
parts, integrant-particles, s. yi. 
Crystallog. : The name given by Haiiy to the 
smallest ya se into which a crystal can be 
brought by mechanical sub-division, without 
losing its essential character, .(Haiiy: Nat. 
Phil. (ed. Gregory), § 89, &c.) 


in’-té-grate, v.t. [Lat. integratus, pa. par. of 
integro = to make whole ; integer = whole.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, To make whole or entire; to form one 
whole; to complete. 


“All the world must grant that two distinct sub- 
stances, the soul and the body, go to compound and 
integrute the man, —South ; Sermons, vol. vii.,.ser. L 


2. To indicate the whole ; to give the sum 
or total: as, An integrating anemometer is 
one which indicates the entire force of the 
wind exerted within a given time. 

II. Math. : To determine from a differential 
its primitive function ; to find the integral of 
a given differential. [INTEGRATION.] 


in-té-gra/-tion, s. (Fr. intégration; Sp, ine 
tegracion; Ital. integrazione.] [INTEGRATS.] 

*1, Ord. Lang.: The act or process of 
making whole or entire. 

2. Math.: The operation of finding the in- 
tegral of a given differential. [Cancuvus.] 
The symbol of integration is this, /, which is 
only a particular form of- the letter s, which 
originally stood for the word swmma, or sum. 
In fact, the integral is the sum of all the 
differentials, these being infinitely small. For 


integrating between limits, the symbol fe is 


used, and is read, the integral between the 
limits a and b, the subtractive limit. being 
written at the bottom of the symbol, 


in-tég-ri-ty, *in-teg-ri-tie, s. [Fr. in- 
tégrité, from Lat. integritatem, accus. of in- 
tegritas = soundness, Dlamelessness, from in- 
teyer = whole, blameless; Sp. dntegridad ; 
Ital. integritc.) 
1, The quality or state of being whole, en- 
tire, or complete; entireness, completeness ; 
unbroken state. 


One entiere bodye, that is to witte, the very lyuelie 
naturall glorious bodye of our Sauiour Christ. himself, 
to the infegritie whereof the bloud of the same per 
teyneth, and whereof it is nowe an inseparable parte.” 
—Sir 2. More: Works, p. 1,837. 


2. Purity ; genuine, unadulterated state. 

x Langu e continued long in its purity and in 
tegrity.”"—Hall. (Todd.) 

3. Moral soundness, purity ; uprightness or 
honesty in dealings with others ; probity, rec- 
titude, ineorruptibility, high principle. 

“Both of them men of ‘eefepahy andl both of them 
men of parts.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. Bng., ch, xxiv. - 

in-té-gro-, pref. (Lat. integer, fem. integra, 
neut, infegrum = entire.) 

Zool., &c. : Entire. 

integro-pallial, a. Having the pallial 
line or the impression entire. 

integro-pallialia, s. pl. 

Zool. : A sub-section of Conchiferous Myl- 
luses having the pallial line—i.e., the line or 
impression Tett upon the shell by tbe mantle 
simple. It contains the families streidie, 
Aviculide, Mytilide, Arcade, Trigoniade, 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sion=shiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shiis. -ble, ~dle, &. = bel, del 
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Unionide, Chamide, Hippuritide, Tridacnide, 
Cardiade, Lucinide, Cycladide#, and Cyprin- 
ide. (S. P. Woodward.) 


iin-tég-u-ma-tion, s. [Eng. integum(ent) ; 
-ation.] The department of physiology which 
treats of the integuments of animals or plants. 


in-tée’-u-mént, s. (Lat. integumeiutum =a 
covering ; Fr. intégument.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : Any covering. 
# (atlas rendered him an aged man againe, 
ith all his vile integuments.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xvi. 

Il. Technically: 
1. Anat.: The skin, 


2. Bot. : The outer covering of a seed. 


{n-tég-u-mént’-a-_ry, a. (Eng. integument ; 
-ary.) Of, belonging to, or consisting of in- 
teguments. 


in-tés-u-mén-ta’tion, s. [Eng. integu- 
ment; -ation.) The act, art, or process of 
covering with integuments ; the state of being 
go covered, 


{n’-tél-léct, s.  [Fr., trom Lat. intellectus = 
perception, discernment, from intellectus, pa. 
par. of intelligo=to understand, lit. = to 
choose between ; inter = between, and lego= 
to choose ; Sp. intelecto ; Ital. intelletto.] 

1, That faculty of the human soul or mind 
by which it receives or comprehends the ideas 
communicated to it by the senses or by per- 
ception, or other means, as distinguished from 
the power to feel and to will; the power or 
faculty to perceive objects in their relations ; 
the power to judge and comprehend ; also the 
capacity for higher forms of knowledge as dis- 
tinguished from the power to perceive and 
imagine. 

“ His books well trimmed, and in the gayest style... 

Adorn his intellects as well as shelves.” 

Cowper » Truth, 423. 

2. (Pl.): Wits, senses: as, To be disordered 
fn the intellects, 

3. Intellectual people collectively : as, The 
tntellect of a country. 


J Intellect is the generic term; there cannot 
be genius or talent without intellect ; but there 
may be intellect without genius or talent: a 
man of intellect distinguishes himself from the 
common herd of mankind by the astuteness 
of his observation, the accuracy of his judg- 
ment, the originality of his conception, and 
other peculiar attributes of mental power ; 
genius is a particular bent of the intellect, 
which distinguishes a man from every other 
individual ; talent is a particular modus or 
modification of the intellect, which is of prac- 
tical utility to the possessor. (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


*{n'-tél-léct-Ed, a. (Eng. intellect; -ed.] 
Endowed with intellect ; having intellect or 
intellectual powers. 


*¥n-tél-léc’-tion, s. (Lat. intellectio, from 
intellectus, pa. par. of intelligo=to discern.] 
The act of understanding or comprehending ; 
apprehension of ideas. 

“ And the proper acts of the intellect are éntellection, 


deliberation, and determination or decision.”—Hale : 
Orig. of Mankind, p. 28. 


*in-tél_léct‘-ive, o. [Fr. intellectif; Sp. in- 
telectivo ; Ital. intellettivo.] 


1. Of or pertaining to the intellect ; having 
power to understand or apprehend ideas. 


“Tn order to the actual intellection of any object, 
there is a spiritual intellectual light necessary to 
enable the object to move or affect the intellective 
faculty, which yet the object cannot give to itself, nor 

et strike or move the said faculty without it.”— 

uth « Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 8 (Note.) 


2. Produced by the understanding. 


3. Capable of being perceived by the un- 
derstanding only, and not by the senses. 


*I{n-té1_lée’-tive-l¥, adv. (Eng. intellective ; 
-ly.) In an intellective manner. 


“ Not intellectively to write 
Is learnedly they troe.” 
Warner ; Albion's England, bk. ix., ch, xliv. 


m-tél-léc’-tu-al, a. &s. (Lat. intellectualis 
= pertaining to the intellect ; Fr. intellectuel ; 
Sp. intelectual; Port. intellectual; Ital. intel- 
lettuale.} 
A. As adjective: 


1, Of or pertaining to the intellect or un- 
derstanding; belonging to the mind; per- 
formed by the intellect or understanding : as, 
intellectual powers or operations, 


f&te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 


integumation—intemerate 


2. Appealing to or exercising the intellect 
or the higher capabilities of man: as, an im- 
tellectual pursuit or study. 

3. Perceived by the intellect ; existing only 
in the understanding ; ideal. 


“In a dark vision’s intellectual scene, 
Beneath a bower for sorrow nade, 
The melancholy Cowley lay.” Cowley, 


4, Endowed with intellect or the power of 
understanding ; characterized by intellect or 
mental capacity. 

*B. As subst. : The intellect ; the intellec- 
tual powers ; mental powers ; understanding. 


“ His intellectuals and his senses remained perfect 
until the eighty-fourth year of his age.” — Wood - 
Athene: Oxon. (P. Holland.) 


tin-tél-lée-tu-al-ism, s. 
tual ; -ism.] 
1. Intellectual power or quality ; intellec- 
tuality. 
2. The doctrine that knowledge is derived 
from pure reason. 


* {n-tél-léec’-tu-al-ist, s. [Eng. intellectual ; 
~ist.} 
1. One who overrates the intellect or un- 
derstanding. 


“These intellectualists, which are notwithstanding 
commonly taken for the most sublime and divine 
Pec oncr — Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 

kK. i. 


(Eng. intellec- 


2. One who holds or supports the doctrine 
of intellectualism (q.v.). 


t in-tél-léc-tu-al-i-ty, s. [Eng. intellectu- 
al; -ity.) The quality or state of being intel- 
lectual; the possession of intellect; intellec- 
tual powers. 


*«The plastick or spermatick nature, devoid of all 
animality or conscious intellectuality.”— Cudworth : 
Intell. System, p. 133. 


+ in-tél-léc’-tu-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. intellec- 

tual ; -ize.) 

1. To make intellectual ; to endow with in- 
tellect. 

2. To reason on or treat in an intellectual 
manner, 

3. To give an intellectual or ideal character 
to; to idealize. 


“When Leibnitz is said to have intellectualized the 
sensuous representations, the reproach conveyed is, 
that he disregarded the special distinction of their 
basis in sense, and regarded them as only less clear 
than the representations of intellect.”—G. H. Lewes: 
Hist. Philos. (1880), ii. 500. 


{n-tél-léc’-tu-al-ly, adv. (Eng. intellectual ; 
-ly.] In an intellectual manner ; by means of 
the intellect or understanding. 


“ Man above all visible creatures is able to perform 
that duty intellectually and intentionally.” — Hale: 
Orig. of Mankind, p. 72. 


{n-tél’-li-genge, s. [Fr., from Lat. intelli- 
gentia, from intelligens, pr. par. of intelligo = 
to understand.) [INTELLECT.] 

1, The act or state of understanding or 
knowing ; the exercise of the understanding. 
2. The ability to know, understand, or com- 
prehend ; intellectual power. 
“ The flash of Wit—the bright Intelligence, 
The beam of Song—the blaze of Eloquence.” 
Byron: Death of Sheridan. 
3. Capacity for the higher functions of the 
intellect. d 
“And dim'd with darknes their intelligence.” 
Spenser : Teares of the Muses ; Euterpe. 
4, Knowledge acquired by study, research, 
or experience ; information. 
5. Quickness or sharpness of intellect: as, 
He is a lad of intelligence. 


6. Information, notice, notification, news. 


7. Familiar terms of acquaintance or inter- 
course, 


*8, An intelligent or spiritual being ; an in- 
corporeal being. 
“Fully hast thou satisfied me, pure 
Intelligence of heaven, angel serene.” 
5 es Milton: P. L., vili, 187. 
9. Communication, 


“From whence I found a secret means, to have 
7 


Intelligence with my kind lord the king.’ 
Drayton: Legend of Pierce Gaveston, 

intelligence-department, s. 

Mil. : A branch of the army to which is en- 
trusted the duty of supplying the officer in 
command with all necessary intelligence, sig- 
nalling, &¢. 


intelligence-office, s. An office or place 
at which information may be obtained, more 
pee. with reference to servants to be 
ired, 


* in-tél’-li_gen¢e, v.t. [IwTELLIGENCE, 4.] To 
convey or impart intelligence to; to instruct ; 
to inform. 


“That sad intelligencing tyrant that mischiefs the 
world with his mines of Ophir.”— Jfilton ; Reform. in 
Eng., bk. ii. 


* {n-tél’-li-gen-¢ér, s. (Eng. intelligenc(e) ; 
-er.] One who conveys or sends intelligence ; 
one who gives information or notice of private 
or distant transactions ; a messenger ; 4 Spy. 

“ Be thou my bookes intelligencer, note 


What each man sayes of it. 
Ben Jonson: Underwoods ; To my Bookseller. 


* {n-tél’-li-gen-¢y, s. (Lat. intelligentia.} 
Intelligence. 


in-tél’-li-Sent, a. [Lat. intelligens, pa. par. 
of ‘ntellign ~~ t> understand ; Fr. intelligent ; 
Sp. inteligente ; Ital. intelligente.] 
J. Understanding ; seeing into; cognisant, 
skilled. 


“Part loosely wing the region, part more wise, 
In common ranged in figure, wedge their way, 
Intelligent of seasons.” Milton: P. L., vii. 42. 


2. Endowed with the faculty of under- 
standing or reason. 

“No_ intelligent man_ thence concludes marriage 
allowed in the Gospel only to avoid an evil.”—Afilton ? 
Tetrachordon. 

3. Endowed with a quick or ready intellect ; 

sharp, sensible, clever, quick. 

*4, Giving or bearing intelligence or in- 

formation; communicative, informing. 
“ Be intelligent to me.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, 1. 2. 

5, Characterized by intelligence: as, an im- 

telligent answer. 


* {n-tél-li-gén'-tial (ti as sh), * in-tel-li- 
gen-cial, a. [Eng. intelligent: -ial.] 
1, Intellectual ; exercising understanding ; 
implying or characterized by understanding. 
“The devil entered, and his brutal sense 
In heart or head, possessing, soon inspired 
With act intelligential.” Milton: P. L., ix. 190. 
2. Consisting of intelligence, unbodied mind, 
or spiritual being. 
“Food alike those pure 


“ Intelligential substances require 
As doth your rational.” Hilton: P. L., V. 8. 


* {n-tél_li_gén’-tiar_¥ (ti as sh), * in-tel- 
li-gen-ciar-y, s. (Eng. intelligency ; -ary.] 
One who conveys intelligence ; an informer ; 
an intelligencer. 

“There were sent ouer into France certeine intelli- 
enciaries to moue some conspiracie.”—Holinshed - 
‘ist. Scot. ; Caratake 

in-tél’-li-gent-ly, adv. [Eng. intelligent ; 
-ly.) In an intelligent manner ; with intelli- 
gence. : 

“ Intell: tly on their behalf to present all their 


raises and acclamations to their common Creator."— 
‘ale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 372. 


ee s. (Eng. intelligible; . 
~ity. 

1, The quality or state of being intelligible ; 
possibility to be understood ; plainness, clear- 
ness, perspicuity. 

“T see no necessity that intelligibility to a human 
understanding should be necessary to the truth or 
existence of a thing.”—Boyle: Works, iv. 450. 

2. The quality or state of possessing intel- 

pee the power of understanding ; intel- 
ection. 


“The soul’s nature consists in intelligibiléty."—Glan- 
vill: Scepsis Scientijica. x 


{n-tél-lig-i-ble, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. in- 
telligibilis = perceptible to the senses ; tntel- 
ligo = to understand.] ; 

A. As adj. : Capable of being understood or 
comprehended ; comprehensible, plain, clear, 
perspicuous, 

* B. As subst.: That which can be under- 
stood or comprehended. 


“Thus intelligibles are conveyed from one man to 
another by writing.”—Hale : Orig. of Mankind. p. 2 


in-tél’-lig-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. intelligible ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being intel- 
ligible ; intelligibility. " 

“Tt is in our ideas that both the rightness of our 
knowledge, and the propriety or intelligibleness of our 
speaking, consists."—Locke: Human Understanding, 

ii., ch. xxxii. < 
in-tél—lig-i-bly, adv. [Eng. intelligib(le) ; 
-ly.] In an intelligible manner; so as to be 
understood ; plainly, clearly. 
“Which, if we speak intelligibly, is to charge God 


with making us guilty when we were not."—8p, 


Taylor : Of Repentance, ch. vi., § 1. 


*{n-tém’-ér-ate, a. [Lat. intemeratus, from 
in- = not, and temeratus, pa. par. of temero = 


sir, marine; g6, pot, 


er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, cure, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, e = é; ey =a, qu = kw. 


‘ 


to pollute, to defile.} Not polluted or defiled; 
unpolluted, pure, undefil : 

“The entire and intem hg 

en’ an Sen en la virtues, 

* in-tém’-ér-ate-nésse, s. . intemerate ; 

ae The quality or state of being intem- 


“The sincerit % 

“Donne: Letter osir FOP 

* {n-tém’-pér-a-mént, s. pene in- (2 
and Eng. temperament (q.v.).] A bad ree 
perament, state, or constitution. 


in-tém’-pér-ange, * in-tem-per-aunce, 
8. (Fr. intempérance, from Lat, intem ia, 
from in- = not, and temperantia = m eration, 
gentleness.) [TEMPERANCE.] 


1. A want of moderation or self-restraint ; 
excess. 


“An intemperance which, even in the most atrocious 
cases, ill becomes the judicial character.”— ‘ 
Hist. Eng., ch. iv, nape: Saha 


2. Excess or habitual indulgence in the use 
of alcoholic liquors ; drunkenness. 
“A cruel internal malady which had been va 
ted by intemperance.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 
3. An intemperate act; an act of excess. 


* in-tém’-pér-an-cy, s. (Lat. intemperan- 
tia.]  Intemperance ; excess, 


“Cesar's intemperancy in his pleasures.”"—North : 
Plutarch, p. 619. ‘1 pl 


In-tém’-pér-ant, * in-tem-per-aun 
a.dés. (Lat. intemperans (genit. intemperantis 
= intemperate, immoderate.] 

* A. As adj.: The same as INTEMPERATE 
(q.v.). 
“ Soche as be intemperaunt, that is foloers of their 

naughtieappetites."— Udal: Apopa. of Erasmus, p. 15. 

+ B. As subst. : One who is intemperate ; a 
word introduced by Dr. B. W. Richardson to 
designate one who indulges to excess in the use 
of intoxicating liquors. It has since found its 
way into general temperance literature. 


in-tém’-pér-ate, a. &s. (Lat. intemperatus 
= untempered.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Not exercising due moderation or self- 
restraint ; indulging any appetite or passion 
in excess; immoderate. 

ne eee F. Q., I. vil. 60, 

2. Addicted to an excessive or immoderate 
indulgence in the use of alcoholic liquors. 

“Men habitually intemperate justly forfeit the es- 

teem of their fellow citizens."—Beattie: Moral Science, 
pt iii, ch. fii, § 3. 

8. Done in excess ; immoderate, excessive ; 

exceeding proper bounds. 


When mariners would madly meet theirdoom 
With draughts intem: on the sinking deck. 
or: Childe Ha iil, 16. 


4, Violent; rough; boisterous: as, intem- 
perate weather. 

B. As subst.: One who is not temperate ; 
specif., one who is addicted to an excessive or 
immoderate indulgence in alcoholic liquors ; 
an inebriate. 

q For the difference between intemperate 
and excessive, see EXCESSIVE. 


® {n-tém’-pér-Ate, v.t. [INTEMPERATE, a.) 
To disorder. 


ail ae ll adv. [Eng. intemperate ; 


1. In an intemperate manner; to excess ; 
beyond proper bounds. 


“ Aman that Is rashly and intemperately angry upon 
any occasion.” —Sharp ¢ ms, Vol. ill., ser. 8 


2. Inan intemperate manner; with exces- 
sive indulgence in alcoholic liquors. 


* {n-tém’-pér-ate-néss, s. (Eng. intem- 
perate ; -ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being intemperate ; 
want of moderation ; excess, especially in the 
use of alcoholic liquors ; intemperance. 

2. Excess of heat or cold; unseasonable- 
ness of weather. 


“ By unseasonable weather, by intemperateness of the 
air on meteats," Hate : Contempl. ; Of Contentation, 


* {n-tém’-pér-a-ture, s. [Eng. intemper- 
at(e); -wre.] Excess of some quality ; excess 
of temperature ; unseasonableness. 

“For the great heat and intemperature of the 
weather.” —Hackluyt : Voyages, ii. 37. 

* {n-tém’-pér-oiis, a. [Lat. in- = not, and 

tempero = to moderate.] Intemperate. 


Oil, b6}; PSUt, jw; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion; -sion = shiin; -tion, ee -cious, 


intemeratenesse—intense 


* {n-tdm-pés’-tive, a. [Lat. intempestivus, 
from in-= not, and tempestivus = seasonable, 
from tempestas = season ; tempus = time ; Fr. 
intempestif; Ital. & Sp. intempestivo.] Not 
Seasonable ; unseasonable, untimely. 


“* Intempestive laughing, weeping, &c." — Burton : 
Anat. of Melancholy, (Bamourtnty the Reader.) 


* in-tém-pés'-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. intem- 
pestive;-ly.) In an unseasonable manner or 
time ; unseasonably, 

“ They intempestively raile at and pronounce them 
damned. "Burton: 
aan % ‘on; Anat, Melancholy, (Democritus to 

* in-tém-pés-tiv-i-ty, s. (Lat. in - 
tivitas, from intempestivus = unseasonable.} 
Unseasonableness ; untimeliness, 

, “Our moral books tell us of « vice, which they call 
AKalpia intempestivity.”— Halesl: Serm, at Eton, p. 4 


* {n-tén’-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
tenadle (q.v. ).] Not tenable ; not defensible ; 
untenable ; incapable of being maintained or 
defended. 


“The more it has discovered of the intenable preten- 
ace the Gospel."— Warburton: Works, vol ix., 


in-ténd’, * en-tende, * en-tend-en, * in- 
tende, v.t. & i. [Fr. entendre=to under- 
stand, to conceive, from Lat. intendo=to 
stretch out, to bend, to apply the mind: in-= 
in, on, and tendo = to stretch ; Sp. & Port. en- 
tender ; Ital. intendere.] 
A, Transitive: 
* 1, To stretch out; to distend ; to extend. 


“ By this the lungs are intended or remitted.”"—Hale 
Orig. of Mankind, 


* 2. To bend. 


“Things reciprocate forwards and backwards, as 
when a bow-is successively intended and remedied.”— 
Cudworth : Intell, System, p. 221. 


* 3. To turn; to direct ; to bend. 


“ Tyre, I now look from thee then, and to 
Tarsus intend my travel.” 
Shakesp, ; Pericles, 1. 2 


* 4, To enforce ; to increase ; to intensify. 


“The magnified quality of this star, conceived to 
cause or intend the heat of this season.”—Browne * 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. xiii. 


* 5. To turn or fix the mind on; to attend 
to; to regard. 

“Nay, but intend me."—Ben Jonson: Cynthia's 
Revels, v. 2. 


* 6. To fashion ; to design. 
* 7, To pretend ; to simulate. 


“Tell them that you know that Hero loves me, in- 
tend a kind of zeal both to the Prince and Claudio,”"— 
Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, ii. 3. 


8. To design ; to fix the mind on as the ob- 
ject to be effected or attained ; to mean. 


“The men were quiet and sober, and intended nobody 
any harm."—Sunyan; Pilgrim's Progress, pt. 1. 


B. Intransitive: 

* 1. To stretch forward ; to extend, 

2. To have a design, purpose, or intention ; 
to design. 

{ For the difference between to intend and 
to design, see DESIGN. 

*in-ténd’-ange, s. 

Attention ; care. 


(Eng. intend ; -ance.] 


“But the maide, whom wee would haue specially 
good, uireth all intendance both of father and mo- 
__ Vives : Instruct. of a Christian Woman, bk. I., 

ch, 1. 


*in-ténd’-an-¢y, * in-ténd’-en-¢y, ». 
(Eng. intendant ;"-cy.] 
1. The office or position of an intendant. 


“A famous poet and count: an of ours who had 
some infendency in an hospital built on the Via Trium- 
phalia.’"—Zvelyn: Memoirs ; Rome, 1645. 


2. The district under the charge of an in- 
tendant. 

*{n-ténd’-ant, * in-ténd’-ent, a. &s. [Fr., 
from Lat. intendens, pr. par. of intendo.) [IN- 
TEND.) 

A, As adj.: Attentive ; attending. 


“To him I sighe all intendant 
I not where he were suffisante.” 
Gower? 0. A., viil. 


B. As subst, : One who has the charge, 
superintendence, oversight, or direction of 
some public business ; a superintendent. 


in-tdnd’-8d, pa. par., a., & s. [INTEND] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
J, Stretched out, extended. 


“ advauncing high abouve his head, 
Wen aharve Guenaed cine so rude him smot.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. xi. 38. 


2. Designed; done or said intentionally or 
of design. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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od 


3. Engaged, betrothed: as, an intended 


wife. 
C. As subst. : A person engaged to be mar- 
ried to another ; an affianced lover. 


“He had called there to see his late intended.”~ 
Pall Mall Gazette, Sept. 6, 1884. 


* in-ténd’-6d-ly, adv. (Eng. intended; -ly.] 
Of set purpose or design ; intentionally, de- 
signedly, 


“He made them more intendedly a meet help to re- 
move the evil of being alone,”—AMilton : T'etrachordon, 


*fn-ténd’-ér, s. (Eng. intend; -er.] 
who intends or designs, 
“T will rather bless them, as instruments, then 
condemn them, as not intenders."—Feltham : Resolves, 
pt. 1, res. 32, 
*in-tén-dér, v.t. [Pref. in- (intens.), and 
Eng. tender (q.v.).] ‘To make tender. 
“Which gives those venerable scenes full weight, 
And deep reception in th’ intendered heart. 
Young: Night Thoughts, ix. 781. 
*{n-ténd-i-ment, s. [Low Lat. intendt- 
mentum, from Lat. intendo.] [INTEND.] 
1. Attention, patient hearing, consideration 
“Till well ye wot, by grave intendiment, 
What woman, and wherefore doth me upbraid.” 
Spenser; F. Q., 1. xil. 3h 
2. Knowledge, skill, experience. 
“ For she of hearbes had great intendiment.” 
Spenser: F. Q., LIL. v. 8% 
*{n-ténd’-mént, s. (Fr. entendement, from 
entendre = to understand.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Intention, design, purpose. 
tS Wel fear the main intendment of the Scot, 
ho hath been still a giddy neighbour to us.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VI.,i.2% 
2. Supervision, oversight. 


“ Well he merited 
The intendments o'er the gallies at Leghorn.” 
Ford : Puncies Chaste & Noble, i 1 


II, Law: The true intent or meaning of a 
person, Jaw, or legal document. . 


“ According to the true intendment of the laws of 
England.”—Junius, let. 69. 


* in-tén’-é-brat-éd, a. (Lat. in-=in, and 
tenebree = darkness.] Darkened, obscured. 


“A pretty conjecture intenebrated by antiquity.”— 
Wotton ; Remains, p. 251. 


* {n-tén-ér-ate, v.t. [Lat. in- (intens.), and 
tener =tender.] To make tender or soft; to 
soften. 

“Fear intenerates the heart, making it fit for all 
gracious impression.” — Bp, Hall: Remedy of Pro- 
phaneness, bk. ii., § 18, 

* {n-tén’-ér-ate, a. [InTeNERATE, v.] Made 
tender or soft ; softened, soft. 


* {n-tén-ér-a’-tio: 
act or process of m. 
ening. 

“ The noblest use of nourishment is for the prolong- 


ation of life, restoration of some degree of youth, and 
inteneration of the parts,”"—BSacon ; Nat, Hist., § 55. 


*in-tén’-I-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
tenible (q.Vv.).] Incapable of holding, contain- 
ing, or retaining. 

“Yet in this captious and intenibdle sieve 
I still pour in the waters of my love.” 
Shakesp,; AU's Well That Ends Well, i. & 

t in-tén’-sate, v.t. (Eng. intens(e) ; -ate.] To 
make intense or more intense; to intensify. 
(Emerson: English Traits, ch. iv.) 


t in-tén’-sa'-tion, s. (Eng. intens(e) ; -ation.] 
ro “age climax. (Carlyle: Miscell., 
iii. 221. 


t in-téns’-a-tive, a. [Eng. intensat(e) ; ~ive.] 
Making intense or more intense ; intensifying, 
adding intensity. 

“ An intensative attributive,"—Athenaum, Dec. 18 

1880, p. 815. 

{n-ténse’, a. (Lat. intensus, pa. par. of in 
tendo = to stretch out.) [INTEND.] 

1. Raised to the highest; strained, forced ; 
anxiously attentive, strict, severe : as, intense 
study. 

2. Extreme in degree: as 

(1) Violent, vehement, exceedingly strong: 
as, intense love, intense affection. 

(2) Exceedingly hot, ardent. 


“Then, woe to mortals! Titan then exerts 
His heat intense.” Philips: Cider, 1. 


(3) Exceedingly cold, biting, sharp: as, 
tense cold, an intense frost. 

(4) Exceedingly sharp, severe, or acute : a8, 
intense pain. 


One 


s. [INTENERATE, v.] The 
ing tender or soft; soft- 


exist. ph=% 
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(5) Vehement ; very strong or passionate. 
a ht with tion so intense.” 
Bene en i unyeon 7 akassch, LL. 2s 60, 
(6) Strict, severe, harsh. 


““The regal power more or less intense or remiss ; 
that is, Senter or less."—Milton: Deys.iaf People of 


England. : 
(7) Exceedingly deep in colour: as, an in- 
tense blue. 


in-ténse’-ly, adv. [Eng. intense; -ly.] 

1, In an intense manner or degree ; to an 
extreme or very great degree; vehemently, 
exceedingly. 

“The more ardently and intensely a man loves God.” 
Sharp : Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 8. 


* 9, Attentively, earnestly. 


en-ténse’-néss, s. [Eng. intense ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being intense; intensity, 
vehemence. 
“ With intenseness of desire 
In her upward eye of fire.” 
Wordsworth: Kitten, 
{n-téns-i-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Eng. intensify; ¢ 
connective, and suff. -ation.] The act or pro- 
cess of intensifying or making more intense. 


In-téns-i-fiér, s. (Eng. intensify ; -er.] 
One who or that which intensifies ; specifically 
in photography, a substance used to intensify 
opacity of the deposit. [INTENSIFY, A. 2.] 


in-téns-i-fy, v.t. & i. 

nective ; -fy.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ord. Lang.: To make intense, or more 
intense. 

“*« And felt how piercing is the sting of pride, 
By want embittered and intensified.” 
Longfellow: Student's Tale. 

2. Photog.: A term applied to various modes 
of giving strength or increased opacity to the 
deposit forming the photographic picture on 
au exposed and developed plate. This may be 
effected by depositing metallic silver, from a 
solution of the nitrate of that metal, by means 
of some iron salts, or pyrogallic acid, and also 
by increasing the density of the deposit already 
formed. One method of doing this is to first 
bleach it -with bi-chloride of mercury, and, 
after well washing, to treat with dilute am- 
monia. 

*B. Intrans. : To become intense, or more 
intense ; to act with greater force or energy. 


(Eng. intense ; i con- 


{n-tén’-sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. intensio, from 
intensus, pa. par. of intendo; Sp. intension ; 
_ Ital. intensione.] 


*T. Ordinary Language : 


1, The act of straining or stretching; the 

state of being strained or stretched. 

“Many divers tunes and different intensions of the 
Voice, which the musicians call barmonies.”—P, Hol- 
land: Plutarch, p. 825. 

2. The act of intensifying or rendering more 

intense ; intensification. 


“ Sounds will be carried further with the wind than 

ainst the wind: and likewise to rise and fall with 
the intension or remission of the wind.”—Bacon : Nat. 
Hist. (Todd.) 


II. Logic & Metaph.: Those attributes which 
go to make up a complex general notion, and 
which cannot be taken away from it without 
destroying it. More usually termed ComprE- 
HENSION (q.v.). [EXTENSION. ] 


“The greater the extension, the less the intension ; 
the more objects a eongep Hon embraces, the more 
slender the knowledge which it conveys of any of those 
rect 3 and vice versa.”—Thomson: Laws of Thought, 

52. 


in-téns'-i-ty, s. [Eng. intens(e) ; -ity.] 
_ I. Ord. Lang.: The quality or state of being 
intense ; intenseness, vehemence, violence, 
force, depth, severity. 
“She could prere to him the intensity and disin- 


Bae) of her affection.” Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
cn, x. 


Tl. Technically : 
1. Magnet. : [MAGNETOMETER]. 


2. Hlect.: In a similar sense to 3. Thus 
the intensity of a current is the quantity of 
electricity which, in any unit of time, flows 
through a section of the current. That of 
an electric light is the amount of light it gives 
forth compared with that of an ordinary-sized 
candle, of a lamp of any given kind, or of the 
sun. 


3. Physics, &c.: The concentrated energy 
with which a force acts; the potency of a 
force as measured by its effects. Used of 
light, of radiant or other heat, of sound, of 
gravity, &e. [9.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or. wore, wolf, work, wh6é, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


intensely—intentness 


J] Intensity of pressure, Intensity of stress: 
The force per unit of area. It is of the dimen- 


sions force If M stands for mass, L for 


length, and T for time, then intensity of pres- 
sure or of stress ={n- (Everett: C. G. 8. 
System of Units (1875), p. 6.) 


{n-téng’-ive, a. & s. [Eng. intens(e) ; -ive.] 
A, As adjective : 
J. Admitting of intension ; that may or can 
be intensified or increased in degree. 


“The intensive distance between the perfection of 
an Bae! ‘ana of a man is but finite."—Hale. (Todd.)} 


2. Serving to intensify, or to add force or 
emphasis, 

*3, Intense, deep, strong. 

“An effectual grief for sin should be serious, deep, 

hearty, intensive."—Bp. Hall: Balm of Gilead, 

* 4, Intent, assiduous, very careful. 

“Tired with that assiduous attendance and intensive 
circumspection which a long fortune did require.”— 
Wotton. 

B. As subst.: Something serving to give 
force or emphasis ; specif., an intensive par- 
ticle, word, or phrase. 

“Anon, has ‘Infernal used as an intensative.’ Is 

not the word a mistake for intensive!” — Notes & 
Queries, March 5, 1881, p. 186. 


t in-téns’-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. intensive ; -ly.} 
j. In an intensive manner; by increase of 


degree. 


“God and the good angels are more free than we are, 
that is, intensively in the oe of freedom ; but not 
extensively in the latitude of the object, according to 
a liberty of exercise, but not of specification.” —Bram- 
hall: Against Hobbes. 


2. So as to give force or emphasis. 

3. Intently, assiduously, earnestly. 

“Let us wait reverently and intensively upon this 
Bethesda of God.”—Hale « Contempt. ; Pool of Bethesda. 

4, By intension. 


‘“* Not only if it be considered intensively, but exten- 
sively (as a schoolman would express it).”—Boyle: 
Works, vol. iv., p. 52. 


*{n-téns'-ive-néss, s. [Eng. intensive ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being intensive; in- 
tensity. 


“Where nothing might or could interrupt or divert 
the intensiveness of his sorrow and fear.”—Hale : Con- 
temp. ; Christ Crucijied. 


in-tént’, a. [Lat. intentus, pa. par. of intendo.] 
Having the mind bent or strained on an ob- 
ject; eager in pursuit of or attention to an 
object ; anxiously diligent ; sedulously ap- 
plied. (It is now followed only by on, but to 
was also formerly used.) 


“The village of Plymouth 
Woke from its sleep, and arose, intent on its manifold 
labours.” Longfellow: Miles Standish, v. 


in-tént’, *en-tente, s. (Fr. entente, from 
entendre =to understand, to conceive; Ital. 
& Sp. imtento.] 


1. The act of stretching, straining, or bend- 


ing the mind or thoughts towards an object ; 
a design, a purpose, an intention. 
“Some foe to his Oprah intent 
Finds out his weaker part.” 
. - Cowper: Human Frailty, 
2. Meaning, drift. 


J (1) To the intent that : In order that. . 


(2) To all intents, To all intents and purposes: 
Practically, really, in reality. 

“‘A people, who are in general excluded from any 
share of the legislature, are, to allintents and purposes, 
as much slaves, when twenty, independent of them, 
govern, as when but one domineers.”—Burke: A Vin- 
dication of National Society, 


in-tén/-tion, *in-ten-cy-one, s. [Fr. in- 
tention, from Lat. intentionem, aceus. of in- 
tentio = an endeavour, an effort, from intentus, 
pa. par. of intendo; Sp, intencion ; Ital. in- 
tenzione.]} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1. The state of being strained, increased, 
or intensified ; intension, 

“The operations of agents admit of intention and 
remission ; but essences are not capable of such varia- 
tion.”—Locke. (Todd.) 

2. The act of stretching or bending the mind 
towards an object ; closeness of application ; 
sedulous attention or application; earnest- 
ness. 


“My soul 
Is bent with more intention on their follies,” 


Ben Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, i. 1. 
3. A determination to act in some particular 
mode or manner; a purpose, a design, a pro- 
ject, an intent. 


“ He announced his intention to protect them in thi 
free exercise of theirreligion." Macaulay + Hist, tangs. 


ch, vii. 


4, That which is intended ; an aim, an end, 
an object. 

: 5, The purpose for which anything is in- 
tended ; object. 

“The bones {in the human frame) are reckoned ta 
be 284; the distinct scopes or’ intentions in each of 
these are above 40, in all about 100,000,"— Wilkins: 
Nat. Rel., bk. i., ch. vi. 

If, Technically : 

1. Logic: Any mental apprehension of am 

object. 

2. Roman Theology : 

(1) Interior assent to an external act on the 
part of the minister ; held by some theolo- 
gians to be essential to the validity of such an 
act, when of a sacramental character. One of 
the arguments against the validity of Anglican 
Orders, urged by some Roman writers, is the 
absence of intention in the Elizabethan bishops 
and their consecrators to do what the Roman 
Church does when she consecrates bishops or 
ordains priests. 

(2) The special purpose to say mass, to re- 
cite vocal prayers, or perform any act of devo- 
tion with a particular object in view, as for 
the spiritual benefit of some person or the 
impetration of some grace for one’s self, 

J (1) First intention: 

Logic: A conception of a thing formed by 
the first or direct application of the mind to 
the individual object ; an idea; an image, 

(2) Second intention : 

Logic: A conception generalized from the 
first intuition or apprehension already formed 
by the mind ; an abstract notion. 

“The first intention of every word is its real mean, 
ing; the second intention, its logical value, according 
to the function of thought to which it belongs.”— 
Thomson : Laws of Thought, Introd., p. 24 

(3) To heal by the first intention : 

Surg. : To cicatrize without suppuration, aa 
a& wound, 


(4) To heal by the second intention : 


Surg.: To unite after suppuration ; said of 
@ wound, 


in-tén’”-tion-al, a. [Eng. intention; -al.] 
Done with intention, design, or purpose; de- 
signed, intended, not accidental. 


“Both armies in the field, however, refuse to fight 
for their hated masters, and sustain intentional de- 
feats.”"—Lewis: Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1855), ii., 205, 


*in-tén-tion-al-i-ty, s. [Eng. intentional ; 
ile The quality or state of being inten- 
ional 


in-tén’-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eng. intentional ; 
-ly.] 
1. In an intentional manner; with inten- 
tion or design ; of set purpose ; designedly. 
* 2, In will, if not in deed. 
Inderitonaiiy ealvelenaT beg 
mtentio: uil i = 
Ge “Oltare aenencta xxi, 
*in-tén’-tioned, a. [Eng. intention; -cd.) 
Having intentions or designs; used in com- 
position, as well-intentioned = having good or 
honest intentions, 


“The best intentioned, most religious writer will 
employ many phrases, that a Spinozist would use, in 
the explanation of his impiety.”— Warburton : Com- 
ment, on Lssay on Man. 


*{n-tén’-tive, a. (Lat. intentivus, from inten- 
tus, pa. par, of intendo ; Ital. intentivo.] Hav- 
ing we mind closely applied ; attentive ; in- 

ent. 


“T haue found you, faithfull, obedient, and to all 
my requestes and desires diligent and intentiue”— 
Hall: Edward IV. (an. 23). 


*in-tén’-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. intentive; -ly.] 
Closely, attentively, carefully. 


“ Intentiuely ready and prepared to liue and die,”— 
Hackluyt : Voyages, ii. 87. 


*in-tén’-tive-néss, s. [Eng. intentive: 
-ness.) The quality or state of being intentive + 
close attention or application of mind. 


“Their care and intentivenesse is truly commend- 
able.”—Bp, Hall: Contempl.; Lazarus raised. 


Yn-tént’-ly, adv. (Eng. intent; -ly.] Inan in- 
tent manner ; with close application of mind $ 
closely, narrowly, attentively, zealously. 


“Intently prosecuting one entire scheme ; and direct- 
ton toe constituent parts of it to the general purpose 
of his providence."—Hurd: On the Prophecies, ser. 3. 


in-tént/-néss, s. (Eng. intent; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being intent ; Close appli- 
cation of mind ; zeal; attention. 


“‘A course, either of extreme solicitude, or intentness 
upon business,”—South ; Sermons, Vol, Vi., 8€T. 7. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
Syrian. »,c=6; ey=a. qu=kw-. 


in-tér’, *en-ter-ren, ‘in-terre, v.t,. [Fr 
enterrer, from Low Lat. ak ins 
Ot hoa oun rae from Lat. in 


_ * 1. To deposit in and cover with earth ; to 


—Mortimer: H 
a bury with funeral rites ; to inhume. 
“ interred parish | 
Mazon SPeemeg $ art of Pathehes Fs sg — 
3. To bury ; to place ont of sight. 
“ The evil that men do lives after them ; 
. The good is oft interred with their bones,” 

* Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, lil, 2, 
in-tér-, pref. {Lat.] A Latin preposition 
signifying between, among, or amongst, anc 

largely used as a prefix in English in words 

which are for the most purely Latin, 

some, however, as interweave, being hybrid. 
in-tér-iie-gés'-sor-¥, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. accessory (q.¥.). 

Anat, ; Situated between the accessory pro- 
cess of one vertebra and the mamillary process 
of the next. Used of interaccessory muscles, 
called the interacessorii, 


“The best way is to inter them as furrow 7 
you pease, 


t ray eben s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng, act 
q.v.). 
1. Lit.: The interval between two acts of a 


draina ; a short piece between others; an in- 
terinde. 


2. Fig.: Any intermediate employment or 
time. 


tin’-tér-Act, vt. [Ivreracr, s.] To act re- 
ciprocally one on another, 
*in-tér-Ac-tion, s, [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
action (q.v.).] 
1, An intermediate action. 
2. Mutual or reciprocal action. 


*in-tér-Ad’-di-tive, a. & s. (Pref. inter- 
and Eng. additive (q.¥.).] : 7 
A. As adj.: Added or inserted parentheti- 
cally or between others, as a ¢ in a 
sentence, 


B, As subst. : Anything added or inserted 
parenthetically. 


*in-tér-a-gen-cy, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
agency (q-v.).] The quality or state of being 
an interagent; the acts of one acting as an 
interagent ; intermediate agency. 


*jn-ter-a’-gent, s. [Pref. infr-, and Eng. 
agent Acts Oue who acts as an in te 
agent between others ; a medium. 


*in-ter-all, s. [Enrrat, 8.) 


Yn-tér-4l—vé-O-lar, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
alveolar (q.v.).} 

Anat. : Between the alveoli of the lungs. 
Used of the interalveolar lymphatics which, 
united below, pass upwards to the inner sur- 
face of the alveoli. 


{n-tér-Aim-bu-la'-cra, s. pl. [Pref. inter-, 
and Eng., &c. ambulacra (q.v.).] 

' Zool. : The imperforate Y retre which occupy 
the intervals of the ‘orated ones (ambu- 
lacra) in the shells of Echinoderms, (Owen.) 


in-tér-Am-bu-la-cral, a. [Pref. inter-, 

and Eng. ambulacral.) 
is Of or belonging to the interambulacra 
(q.v- 

*in-tér-m’-ni-an, a. [Lat. inter- = be- 
tween, amongst; amnis=a river, and Eng. 
adj. suff. -on.] Situated between rivers; en- 
closed by rivers. 


* In-tér-an’-i-mate, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. animate (q.v.).] To animate or inspire 
sputially. 

“ h 
onedieates tape Aan Domne + The Ecstasy. 


*{n-tér-Ar-bor-a’-tion, s. (Lat. inter = be- 

tween, amonyst, and arbor=a tree.) The 
intermixture of the branches of trees standing 
in ite ranks. (Browne: Cyrus’ Garden, 


ch. iv. 
in-tér-ar-tic’-u- a. {Pref. inter-, and 
er ire 
Anat. 7 Situated between joints, as inter- 
articular fibrocartilages and ligaments. 


* {n-tér-au’-li Lat. inter = between, 
a. aula). Nie nit a palace, and Eng. 


boil, b6Y; PSUt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; £0, 
~cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = sh 


inter—intercellular 


adj. suff. -ic.] Existing or carried on between 
royal courts ; as, interaulic polities. (Motley.) 


in-tér-Au-rie-u-lar, tn 
_ser-6e alee a. [Pref. inter-, and 


Anat. (Of a fetus): Situated between the 
auricles of the heart, 


in-tér-Ax’ X 4 ; Eng. 
and suff. Pi Ske Ah EMS ¢ Fae ARTE), 


Arch, : Situated in an Interaxis, 


in-tér-&ax-il- a. f. t 
Eng. avillary je-te ot ye a 
Bot.; Situated between or in the axils of 
leaves. 


a opti s. (Pref. inter-, and Eng. avis 
Arch. : The space between axes. 


* {n-ter-bas-ta'-tion, s. (Pref. inter-; Eng. 
baste) (q.v.); -ation.] ‘Patchwork. 


“A metaphor taken from é 
ou seine. sewing OF lapping close togstnennapin 
t in-tér-blénd’, v.t. (Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
blend (q.v.).] To bieud or mingle so as to 
form a union, 


in-tér-bra—chi a 
Eng. brachial (q.v.). 
Anat. : Between the arms, 


“The reproductive organs fof the Ophiuroidea! 
situated near the bases of ine arms, Me open b; = 
fices on the ventral surface of the body, or in the inter. 
brachial areas."—H. A, Nicholson : Zool. (5th ed.), p. 196, 


in-tér-branch’- [Pref. inter-, 
Eng. branchial Gr "9 te 


Ichihy. & Zool.; Between or among the 
branchie or gills. ‘ 


{n-tér-breéd,, v.t. & i. (Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
breed (q.v.).] 

A, Transitive: 

1. Gen. : To breed between two individuals, 
related to each other in a greater or less 
degree, 

2. Spec. : To cross-breed ; to breed by cross- 
ing different strains or sub-varieties, varieties, 
or species of animals or flowers. 

B,. Intransitive : 

1. To breed together. (Used of animals.) 

2. To adopt means to effect this result. 
(Used of cattle-breeders, &c.) 


in-tér-breéd’-ing, pr. nar. & s, 
BREED.] 

A, As pa. par, : (See the verb). 

B. As subst. : The act of breeding between 
two individuals ; cross-breeding. 

{| Close interbreeding continued during 
several generations between the nearest rela- 
tions, and remaining under the same condi- 
tious of life almost always tends to decreased 
size, weakness, or sterility. (Darwin: Origin 
of Species, 6th ed., p. 251.9 ' 


a. (Pref. inter-, and 


(InrerR- 


* {n-tér-bring’, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
bring (q.v-).] To bring between or among. 


Dail wipe) you intarbring 

ver © i. 

ly new joys, nev ae 2 a saipth aia 

in-tér’-ca-lar, {n-tér’-ca-la-ry, a. [Lat. 

intercalaris, intercalarius, from intercalo = to 
intercalate ; Fr. intercalaire.] 

*I, Ord. Lang.: Inserted between or 
amongst others. 

“This intercalary line... seems to be intended as 

a chorns or burden to the song.”—Seattie; Virgil; 
Past, viil. (Note.) 

Il. Chron.: Inserted between or among 
others. Used of months, or shorter periods of 
time, inserted into the calendar to make the 
astronomical and civil years more nearly co- 
incide. Romulus is pet to have intercalated 
two months into the Roman year, which had 
hitherto consisted of ten months only. Numa 
intercalated a month every second year, and 
as the time for doing so was unfixed, the 
Pontifices placed it at such times as might 
suit the convenience of the government or of 
their own friends, 


{n-tér’-ca-lata, v.t. (Lat, intercalatus, pa. 
r, of interealo = to proclaim that something 
ia been inserted : inter = between, and calo 
=to proclaim ; Fr. intercaler; Sp. intercalar ; 
Ital. intercalare.] 
*T, Ord. Lang.: To insert between er 
amongst others. 
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IL, Technically : 
1. Chron.: To insert a day, a month, 

in a calendar. Stage Nabi 
“Tt was the custom with Greeks to add, or, as it was 


termed, to intercalate a month every oth _—_ 
Priestley: On History, lect. xiv. s! fia te 


2. Geol. : To insert, introduce, or intrude a 
stratum between other strata, 


* {n-tér’-cal-at-ive, a. (Eng. interculat(c) 
-ive.]} Tending to intercalate; that inter- 
calates, ; 


in-tér-ca-la’-tion, s. [Lat. intercalatio, from 

intercalatus, pa. par. of intercalo ; Fr. interca- 

lation ; Sp. intercalacion ; Ital. intercalazione.} 
*I. Ordinary Language: 


1. The act of intercalating or inserting be- 
tween others. 


2. The thing so intercalated. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Chron. : The insertion of a day, a month, 
&e., in a calendar, 

2. Geol.: The insertion, introduction or in- 


trusion of a stratum between or among other 
strata. 


in-tér-car-6t’-iec, a. [Mod. Lat. intercaroti- 
cus = of or belonging to the carotid artery. ] 
Anat.; Situated on the inner side of the 
angle of division in the common earotid 
artery. Used of the intercarotic ganglion or 
glandule, 


‘Ym-tér-géde’, v.t. & #. [Fr. intercéder, from 
Lat. intercedo=to go between: inter- = be- 
tween, and cedo = to go; Sp. interceder ; Ital. 
intercedere.} 

A. Intransitive : 

*1, To pass or occur intermediately; to 
intervene ; to come between. 

“He supposeth that a vast period interveded between 
that origination and theage wherein he lived."— Hale: 
Orig. of Mankind. (Todd. 

2. To go, come, or act between as a peace- 
maker, with a view to reconcile parties at‘ 
variance ; to plead in favour of another; to 
mediate; to make intercession. (It is fol- 
lowed by for before the person on whose be- 
half intercession is made, and by with before 
the person to whom it is made.) 


“Theare not one man open his mouth to intercede 
Jor the offender.”"—Bishop Hall: Contempl.; Haman 
Hanged, &c, 

*B. Trans. : To go, come, or pass between. 

“Those superfices refiect the greatest quantity of 
Eo Ie pia have the greatest refracting power, and 
which intercede mediums that differ most in their re- 
fracting densities."—Newton, 

| To mediate and intercede are both con- 

ciliatory acts; the intercessor and mediator 
are equals or even inferiors ; to interpose is an 
act of authority, and belongs most commonly 
to a superior; one intercedes or interposes for 
the removal of evil; one mediates for the at- 
tainment of good. To intercede and interpose 
are employed on the highest and lowest oces- 
sions; to mediate is never employed but in 
matters of the greatest moment. (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 


*in-tér-cé-dent, a. [Lat. intercedens, pr. 


par, of intercedo = to go between.] Coming 
or passing between ; interceding, mediating. 


* In-tér-¢é'-dent-ly, adv. (Eng. intercedent; 
-ly.) By way of intercession; as an inter 
ceder or intercessor, 


in-tér-gé'-dér, s. [Hng. interced(e) ; -er.] One 
who intercedes ; a mediator, an intercessor, 


in-tér-gél-lu-lar, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. cellular (q.v.). | 

Ancat., Bot., &e.: Situated between cellules 
or cells ; as, intercellular space, 

intercellular-canals, intercellu - 
lar-passages, s. pl. 

Bot,: Spaces left between contignous cells 
in some species of plants. De Candolle thought 
they were designed for the passage of sap, but 
in Nympheeacew they are filled with air, 


intercellular-spaces, s. pl. 
Bot. : Open spaces, or air-cavities, between 
the cells of certain species, 


intercellular-substance, s. 

Bot.: A substance alleged to cement toge- 
ther the many minute cells in the parenchyma 
ofa plant. In the higher plants it constitutes 
only a thin layer, while in Nostoc and some 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


; -tion, -gion = zhiim. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &o.= bel, dei. 
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other forms of aige it constitutes a jelly. 
The intercellular substance is only contiguous 
in cell-walls which have undergone a certain 
chemical change. 
In-tér-cépt’, v.t. 
ceptar ; Ital. interceptare.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, To stop, take, or seize by the way or on 
the passage. 
“(IJ gathered flocks of friends, = 

Marched towards St. Albans to intercept the queen. 

Shakesp.<¢ 8 Henry VI., ii. 1. 
2. To obstruct or interrupt the passage of ; 
to stop. 

“Behind the hole I fastened to the pasteboard, with 
pitch, the blade of a sharp knife, to intercept some 
part of the light which passed through the hole.”— 
Newton: Optics. f 

3. To obstruct or interrupt communication 

with, or progress towards ; to shut out. 
“ Swarming o’er the dusky fields they fly, 
New to the flowers, and intercept the sky. 
Dryden: Flower & Leaf, 220, 
*4, To take away, to put an end to, to stop. 

“God wil] shortly intercept your brethe.”—Joye > 
Expos. of Daniel x. 

* 5. To stop, to delay, to interrupt. 

‘Being intercepted in your sport.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ii. 3. 

II. Math.: To include between. When a 
curve cuts a straight line in two points, the 
part of the straight line lying between the 
two points is said to be intercepted between 
the two points. And, in general, that part of 
a line lying between any two points is said to 
be intercepted between them, 


ia/-tér-gépt, * in-ter-cepte, a. &s. {Lat. 
interceptus, pa. par. of intercipio: inter- = be- 
tween, and capio = to take, to catch.] 
*A, As adj.: Intercepted, included, com- 
prehended. 


“The arche meridian that is contained or intercepte 
betwixe the sighet and the equinoccial.”—Chaucer : 
Astrolabe, pt. ii., § 29. 


* B. As subst. : That which is intercepted ; 
specif., in geom., that portion of a line which 
lies between the two points at which it is 
intersected by other two lines, by a curve, by 
two planes, or by a surface. 


in-tér-cépt’-6r, s. [Eng. intercept ; -er.] One 
who or that which intercepts ; one who stops 
another. 

“Thy intercepter full of despight, bloody as the 
hunter, attends thee at the orchard end.”"—shakesp. : 
Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 

e in-tér-gép’-tion, s. [Lat. interceptio, from 
interceptus, pa. par. of intercipio. [INTER- 
CEPT, v.] The act of intercepting or stopping 
z the course ; stoppage, hindrance, obstruc- 

on. 
“The king hath note of all that they intend 
By interception, which they dream not of.” 
Shakesp. : Henry ¥., ii. 2. 
®in-tér-cép’-tive, a. [Eng. intercept ; -ive.] 
Serving or tending te intercept or stop. 


in-tér-céss'-idn (ss as sh), s. [Fr., from 
Lat. intercessio = a going between, from inter- 
cessus, pa. par. of intercedo=to go between; 
Sp. intercesion ; Ital. intercessione.] The act of 
interceding ; mediation ; interposition between 
parties at variance, with a view to reconcilia- 
tion ; prayer to one party in favour of another: 
sometimes, but rarely, against another. 
“The hymn of intercession rose.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 31. 
in-tér-céss'-idn-al (ss as sh), a. [Eng. in- 
tercession ; -al.] Pertaining to, containing, or 
of the nature of intercession or entreaty. 


*In-tér-céss’-idn-ate (ss as sh), v.t. [Eng. 
intercession ; -ate.] To make intercession to; 
to entreat. 


{n-tér-cés'-sor, *in-ter-ces-sour, s. 
[Fr. intercessewr, from Lat. intercessorem, acc. 
of intercessor, from intercessus, pa. par. of 
intercedo = to go between. ] 


I. Ord. Lang. : One who intercedes or goes 
between ; one who makes intercession for 
others ; a mediator; one who interposes be- 
tween parties at variance, with a view to 
reconcile them. 

“He. fr 
Came, the mild J Papen Fai morse 
To sentence man.” Milton: P. 5 x. 96, 

*TI, Eccles.: A bishop who, during a va- 
cancy of a see, administers the bishopric till a 
successor is elected. 


“ In-tér-cés-sor’-i-al, a. [Eng. intercessor ; 


~ial.J Of or pertaining to intercession or an 
intercessor ; intercessory. 


[Fr. intercepter ; Sp. inter- 
(INTERCEPT, @.] 


5 : zi : 
Site, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w6, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
@&, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


intercept—intercolumniation 


t In-tér-cés’-sor-¥, a. [Eng. intercessor ; -y.] 
Containing or of the nature of intercession ; 
interceding. 

“The Lord’s Prayer has an intercessory petition for 
our enemies.”—arberry (1720). 

*in-tér-chain’, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 

chain (q.v.).] To chain or link together. 


“Two bosoms interchained with an oath.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, ii, 2 


| The Folio reads interchanged. 


in-tér-chan ge, * en-tre-chaunge, * en- 
ter-change, *in-ter-chaunge, v.t. & i. 
(Fr. entrechanger, from entre (Lat. inter) = 
between, among, and changer = to change.) 
A. Intransitive: 
1, To exchange ; to give and take mutually. 


“Full many strokes 
Were interchanged twixt them two.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1V. iii. 17. 


2. To change mutually ; to put each in the 
place of the other. 


“ Again his soul he interchanged 
With friends whose hearts were long estranged.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, i. 33. 


3. To cause to succeed alternately: as, To 
interchange cares with pleasures. 

B. Intrans.: To succeed alternately; to 
change mutually. 

‘With some interchanging changes of fortune, they 
begat, of a just war, the best child peace.” —Sidney. 

* in’-tér-change, s. [INTeRcHANGE, ¥.] 

1. The act of interchanging or mutually 
changing; the act or process of mutually 
giving and receiving ; exchange. 

“No interchange of experience was necessary to 


lead the metallurgists of remote regions to similar 


results,”— Wilson : Prehistoric Man, ch. ix. 
2. Alternate succession, change, alternation. 


“ Sweet interchange 
Of hill and valley.” Milton : P. L., ix, 113, 
3. Trade, commerce. 
“Those have an interchange or trade with Elana.”— 
Howell : Letters. 
in-tér-change-a-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. inter- 
changeable ; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
interchangeable ; interchangeableness. : 


in-tér-chan'ge-9-ble, a. (Eng. interchange ; 
-able.] 

1. Capable of being interchanged; admit- 
ting of exchange: as, Two letters may be 
interchangeable. 

* 2. Following each other in alternate suc- 
cession. 


“The interchangeable weather of spring and au- 
tumn.”—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1668). 


in-tér-¢ghan’ge-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. inter- 
changeable; -ness.]) The quality or state of 
being interchangeable. 


in-tér-chan’ge-a-bly, adv. (Eng. inter- 
changeable) ; -ly.) In an interchangeable 
manner ; alternately; by reciprocation: so 
as to be interchangeable. 
“The portions of the ele- 
ments they will have to be 
interchangeably transmut- 
able.”—Boyle: Works, i. 660. 

q Interchangeably 
posed : 

Her.: Placed or lying 
across each other, as three 
fishes, three swords, three 
arrows, &c., the head of 
each appearing between 
the tails, hilts, or butt- 
ends of the others. “+ 


*in-tér-¢han’ge-mént, s. [Eng. inter- 
change ; -ment.] The act of interchanging ; 
exchange, mutual transfer. 

“A contract of eternal bond of love 
Strengthened by interchangement vf your rings.” 
a $ Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, v. 

*in-tér-chap’-tér, s. | Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
chapter (q,Vv.).] An interpolated or interca- 
lated chapter. 


*{n’-tér-chécked, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. checked (q.v.).] Alternated, varied. 


“ Lead them and ourselves through many years 
Of sin and pain—or few, but still of sorrow, 
Interchecked with an instant of brief pleasure, 
To Death.’ Byron: Cain, i. 


*in-tér’-¢cid-ene¢e, s. [Lat. intercidens, pr. par. 
of intercido: inter- = between, among, and 
cado = to fall.] The act or state of falling or 
coming between; occurrence, accident. 


“ Talking of the instances, the insults, the interci- 
dences, communities of diseases, and all to show what 
books we have read."—P. Holland : Plutarch, Pp 508 


INTERCHANGEABLY 
POSED, 


*{n-tér’-cid-ent, «. [Lat. intercidens, pr. 
par. of intercido.] Falling or coming between. 


*{n-tér-cip’-i-ent, a, & s. [Lat. intercipiens, 
pr. par. of intercipio = to intercept (q.v.). | 
A. As adj. : Stopping or seizing by the way, 
or in the course; intercepting. 
B. As subst.: One who or that which in- 
tercepts or stops the course or passage. 

“They commend repellants, but not with much 
astringency, unless as Stare ers upon the parts." 
Wiseman: Surgery, vol. i., bk. i, ch. v. 

i in-tér-¢i-sion, s. [Lat. intercisio, from ime 
tercisus, pa. par. of intercido=to cut apart: 
inter- = between, among, and c#do = to cut.] 
A cutting off; an interruption. 

“We may understand their intercision, not abscinion 
or consummate desolation.”—Browne : Vulgar Hrrours, 
bk. vii., ch. xii. 

*{n-tér-cla-vic’-u-lar, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. clavicular.] 

Anat.: Between the clavicles, or collar 
bones. There are an interclavicular notch 
and ligament. 


*In-tér-close’, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
close, v. (q.v.).] Toshut in, to inclose. 


“To interclose some very minute and restless parti- 
cles."—Boyle - Works, i. 638. 


*in-ter-cloud’, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
cloud (q.v.).] To shut within clouds ;‘ to 
cloud. 


“‘ None the least blackness interclouded had 
So fair a day.” Daniel ; Civil Wars, v. 24. 


*{n-tér-clide’, v.t. [Lat. intercludo, from 
inter = between, among, and claudo = to shut.] 
To shut out from a place or course by some- 
thing intervening ; to intercept, to interrupt, 
to cut off. 


*{n-tér-cli’-sion, s. (Lat. interclusio, from 
interclusus, pa. par. of intercludo.) [INTER- 
CLUDE.] A shutting off or out; interception, 
obstruction. 


in-tér-cdl-_lé’-giate, a. Betweencolleges. 


in-tér-col’-line, a. [Lat. inter- = between ; 
collio= a hill, and Eng. suff. -ine.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Between hills. 
2. Geol.: Lying between the several vol- 
canic cones or eminences produced by recent 
or remote eruptions. 


in-tér-c6-lo'-ni-al, a. ([Pref. inier-, and 
Eng. colonial (q.v.).] Existing or exercised 
between colonies, 


“The Congregationalists of Australia and New 
Zealand have just commemorated their jubilee by a 
series of intercolonial meetings at Sydney.”—Daily 
News, July 17, 1883. 


in-ter-cd-liim’-nar, a. 
Eng. columnar (q.v.). 
Anat. : Between any two structures colum- 
nar in form, as the intereolumnar fascia. 


in-tér-co-liim-ni-a/-tion, s. (Lat. inter- 
columnium, from inter- = between, and columna 
=a column, a pillar.] 

Arch: The space between two columns. 
When columns are attached to the wall, this 
space is not under such rigorous laws as when 
they are quite insulated; for, in the latter 


[Pref. inter-, and 


INTERCOLUMNIATION. 


case, real as well as apparent solidity requireg 
them to be near each other, that they may. 
better sustain the entablatures they carry. 
The different intercolumniations are known as 
Pyenostyle (No. 1), Systyle (No. 2), Diastyle 
(No. 3), Areostyle (No. 4), and Eustyle (q.v.). 
In the Doric, however, the intercolumniation is 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
Syrian. »,c=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


regulated by the disposition of the triglyphs 
in the frieze ; for the triglyphs ought always 
to be placed over the centre of a column, and 
the re i should be square. In the Tuscan 
interval, the architraves being of wood, the 
space may be considerably extended, Columns 
may be said to be either engaged or insulated ; 
when insulated, they are either placed very 
near the walls or at some considerable distance 
from them. With regard to engaged columns, 
or such as are near the walls ofa building, 
the intercolumniations are not limited, but 
depend on the width of the arches, windows, 
niches, or other objects, and the decorations 
placed within them. But columns that are 
entirely detached, and perform alone the office 
of supporting the entablature, as in peristyles, 
porches, and galleries, must be near each 
other, both for the sake of real and apparent 
solidity. (Weale.) 


*in-tér-cém”-biat, s._ [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
combat (q.v.).] A combat, an engagement. 
“ [They] at the point of intercombat were.” 


, Daniel: Civil Wars, 1. 62. 
*Yn-tér-cdme’, ».i. 


Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
come (q.v.).} ‘To come between ; to intervene, 
to interpose, to interfere. 

*in-tér-cdm’”—mon, v.i. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. common (q.v.). 

1. To have to do with or act in common or 
community with others; to act, share, or 
participate with or among others. 

Teng spirits of the wine do prey upon the roscid 


ce of body, intercommon with the spirits 
ay body."—Sacon : Nat. Hist., § 55. 


2. To use acommon with others; to graze 
cattle on a common ure; to enjoy or 
possess the right of feeding or grazing on 
common, ° 

{n’-tér-cdm-mién, s. [Istercommoy, v.] The 
same as INTERCOMMONAGE (q.v.). 
@ It was the right of intercommon that 
ined Epping Forest for the Corporation of 
mdon, and saved it for the public. While 
in at least one parish it was considered that 
all rights of common had been bought out; 
the rights of intercommon had been forgotten. 
No fences existed round that parish, on which 
account cattle from five other parishes crossed 
the unnoted line. The rights of 
their owners would be taken away if inclosures 
took place, hence none must be permitted, and 
any previously existing must be thrown open. 
*{n-tér-cdm’-mén-age (age as ig), +. 
Pref. inter-, and Eng. commonage (q.v.).] A 
oint or mutual right of commonage; the 
privilege enjoyed by the inhabitants of two 
or more contiguous manors or townships of 
turing their cattle on the commons of each 
other. ed also intercommon. 


*{n/-tér-cdm-mined, «. [Pref. inter-; Eng. 
common, and suff. -ed.] Having things in com- 
mon; actingin common ; outlawed by a writ 
of intercommoning (q-V.). 

“Those desperate intercommoned men, who were 
as it were hunted from their houses,"—Burnet : Hist. 
Own Time (an. 1679). 

*{n-tér-cdm’-m6n-ér, s. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. commoner (q.v.).] A joint communicant. 


*in-tér-cdm’-mon-ing, s.  [Pref. inter ; 
Eng. common, and suff. -ing.] 
*1. (For def. see extract.) 


“ And upon that great numbers were outlawed ; and 
a ee ian kenaod out, that was indeed legal, es very 


when they had 
the same gui 


2. The same as InTERCOMMON, s., and IN- 
YERCOMMONAGE (q.Y.). 
#{n-tér-cém-miine’, v.i. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. commune (q.Y.). | 
Scots Law ; To maintain mutual intercourse 
or communication: as, To intercommune with 
rebels, 
*{n-tér-cdm-miin-ic-a-ble, a. frre in- 
ter-, and Eng. communicable (q.v.). at may 
or can be mutually communicate 


* {n-tér-c6m-miin-i-cate, v.i. & , [Pref. 
inter-, and Eng. communicate (q.v.).] 
A. Intrans.: To maintain or hold mutual 
communication ; to communicate mutually. 
B. Trans. : To communicate mutually ; to 


interchange. eras 
- rays... intercommunicate the lights, as they 
pay tone to an fro.”—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 954. 


intercombat—interdeal 


* in-tér-cém-miin-i-ca’-tion, s. 
inter-, and Eng. communication(q.v.).] 
or reciprocal communication. 


Pref, 
utual 


“‘Intercommunication of suggestions, plans, wants, 
and wishes takes place between Rie ‘home 424 the 
cow,” —Lindsay : Mind in the Lower Animals, 1 337. 

in-tér-cém-miin “ing, s._ [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. communing (q.v.).] The same as INTER- 
COMMUNION (qj. V.).- 


I Letters of intercommuning : 

Scots Law; Orders from the Scotch Privy 
Council, forbidding all and sundry from 
holding any kind of intercourse or communi- 
eation with the persons therein denounced, 
on _ of being regarded as art and part in 
their crimes, and liable accordingly. 


in-tér-cdm-miin’-ion (ion as yiin), s. 
Pref. inter-, and Eng. communion (q.¥.).] 
utual communion ; intercommunication, 
“ An entire intercommunion with the idolatrous re- 
ligions round them."—Law: Theory of Religion, pt. li. 
* in-tér-cOm-min-i-ty, s. [Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. community (q.v. fi 
1, A mutual communication or community ; 
intercommunication. 


“That intercommunity of anism, which will be 

arenes Seceatont Mirtanten 2 Divine -Lépatton, 

2. A state living or existing together in har- 
mony. 


be in-tér-cdm-par-i-son, 8. ef. inter-, 
and Eng. comparison “(q.v.).] utual com- 


parison, as between the parts of one thing and 
the corresponding parts of another. 


* in-tér-cdm-pléx-i-t¥, s. (Pref. inter, 
and Eng. complerity.] Entanglement. (De 
Quincey: Spanish Nun, § 20.) 


in-tér-cén-dy-lar, a. (Pref. inter-; Eng. 
&c. condyle, and suff. -ar.] : 
Anat, : Between the condyles: as, the inter- 
condylar fossa, or notch of the femur, 


*{n-tér-con-néct’, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. connect (a-v-).] To conjoin or unite 
closely or intimately. 


* In-tér-con-née’-tion, s. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. connection.) Reciprocal connection. (De 
Quincey : System of the Heavens.) 


in-tér-cén-ti-nén’- a. (Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. continental (q.v.). | Subsisting or carried 
on between different continents: as, intercon- 
tinental traffic. 


in-tér-cds'-tal, a. &s. (Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
costal, 


A, As adj.: Between the ribs. 

‘| There are intercostal arteries, veins, lym- 
phatics, muscles, and nerves, 

B, As subst. ; The intercostal muscles, The 
external ones are directed obliquely down- 
wards and forwards from one rib to another, 
The internal intercostal muscles, placed deeper 
than the former, are attached to the inner mar- 
gins of the ribs and their cartilages. 

“ For the structure of the intercostals, midriff, &c., I 

* ghall refer to Dr. Willis, and other anatomists,”—Der- 
ham: Physico-Theology, bk. iy., ch. vil. (Note.) 

intercostal-neuralgia, s. 

Path. : Pain along the course of the inter- 
costal nerves, those on the left side from the 
sixth to the ninth are the most frequently 
affected; common in anemic and chlorotic 
females. It often precedes herpes zoster 
(shingles), and sometimes follows it in aged 
people. 

{n-tér-cds-t6-, pref. [Lat. inter = between ; 
cost(a) = a rib, and o connective.) (See etym. 
and compound.) 


intercosto-humeral, «. 

Anat.: Connecting the humerus and the 
ribs. 

| There is an intercosto-humeral nerve, 


/-tér-course, * en-ter-course, s. [Fr. 
entrecours, from Low Lat. intercursus = com- 
merce ; Lat., = interposition, from inter = be- 
tween, amongst, and cursus = a running ; curro 
= to run.) 

1, Connection or association by reciprocal 
actions or dealings between two or more per- 
sons or countries ; interchange of thought or 
feeling ; commerce ; communication ; associa- 
tion. 

“There was ever intercow' 


se 
Retwixt the living and the dead.” 
Wordsworth : Affliction of Margaret. 
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2. An interview ; conversation. 
3. Sexual connection. 


“[ The intercourse and commerce subsist only 
between persons ; the communication and con- 
nexion between persons and things. The com- 
munication, in this sense, is a species of inter- 
course ; namely that which consists in the 
communication of one’s thoughts to another ; 
the connection consists of a permanent inter- 
course. As it respects things, communication 
is said of re in the proper sense ; connec- 
tion is used for things in the proper sense. A 
communication is kept up between two coun- 
tries by means of regular or irregular convey- 
ances; a connection subsists between two 
towns when the inhabitants trade with each 
other, intermarry, and the like. (Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 


tin-tér-cross’, v.t, & i. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
cross (q.V.). | 
A. Trans: To effect fertilization by means 
of another strain, variety, or species. [In- 
TERCROSS. } 


“The view generally entertained by naturalists is 
that species when, intercrossed have been specially en- 
~ dowed with sterility, inorder to prevent their confu- 
sion.”—Darwin : Origin of Species (ed. 1869), p. 299. 
B. Intrans. : To become impregnated in the 
manner described under A. 


“Tf there exist organic beings which never inter 
cross.” —Darwin : Origin of Species (ed. 1869), p. 119. 


in’-tér-cross, s. [INTERCRoss, ¥.] 

Biol.: A cross between individuals of the 
same variety, but what breeders call another 
strain. Its effect is to give great vigour and 
fertility to the offspring. Such intercrossing 
was discovered by Mr. Darwin and others to 
be incaleulably more extensive in nature than 
had been believed. Though most plants are 
hermaphrodite, yet intercrossing with other 
individuals is the rule, the agency of insects 
being largely exerted to effect the result. 
([CROSS-FERTILIZATION. ] 

“Occasional intercrosses take place with all animals 
and with all plants."—Darwin: Origin of Species (ed. 
1869), p. 119. 

* {n-tér-ciir,, v.i. (Lat. interewrro = to run 
or come between: inter- = between, among, 
and curro=to run.] To come between; to 
intervene. 


“Infinite cross accidents may intercur and dash 
ieces."—Scott: Christian Life, pt. i, ch. ili. 


them to pieces, 
*in-tér-ciirled’, a. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 


curled.) With curls mutually intertwined. 


* In-tér-ciir’-rence, s. [Lat. intercurrens, 
pr. par. of intercurro.] [INTERCUR.] A passe 
ing between ; an occurrence ; intervention. 


“The least intercurrence of fortune.”—P. Holland: 
Plutarch, p. 1,086. 


in-tér-ciir’-rent, a. & s. (Lat. intercurrens, 
pr. par, of intercurro.] [INTERCUR,] 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ord, Lang. : Running or coming between ; 
occurring between ; intervening. 

“The ebbing and flowing of the sea, Des Cartes as- 
cribeth to the greater pressure made upon the air by 
the moon, and the intercurrent ethereal substance.”"— 
Boyle: Works, i, 41, 

Il. Path.: A term used of a malady gener- 
ated or arising during the progress of another 
disease, and running its course at the same 
time as the first. 

* B. As subst.: Anything which comes in 
between or intervenes. 

“ Like a play or interlude, with many dangerous i 


tercurrents,.”—P, Holland ; Plutarch, p. 998. 


* in-ter-cit’, v.t. 
v.] ‘To intersect, 
p. 5.) 

in-tér-cu-ta/-né-oiis, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
BEng. cutaneous (q.v.).] Existing between or 
under the skin. 


* {n-tér-dish’, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
dash (q.¥.).] ‘To dash at intervals ; to inter- 
sperse. 

“A prologue interdash'd with many a stroke.” 
Cowper: Table Talk, 538, 

* {n’-tér-déal, * in-ter-deale, s. (Pref. 
inter-, and Eng. deal (q.v.).] Mutual dealing ; 
traffic ; commerce, 


“The trading and interdeale with other nations 
round about."—Spenser : Ireland. 


*{n-tér-déal’, v.i. [InrerDEaL, s.] To 
earry on mutual intercourse ; to intrigue. 


“York and his side could not, while life remained, 
‘Though thus dispersed, but work and interdeal. 
Daniel ; Civil Wars, vii. % 


(Pref. inter-, and Eng. cut, 
(Howell: Parly of Beasts, 


~ oo behesipneecneeliteln tem gan thieenhnnt7et si Sa cee ee aan esc e e eer  -nlt ana aEEP sa Tena nEE ang aE EPS 
boil, boy; pout, jowl; gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-cian, tian = aie dren om = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, ael, 
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interdentel—interestingness 


{n-ter-dén’-tel, In-tér-dén’-til, s. [Pref. 
inter-, and Eng. dentel, dentil (a.v.).| 
1. Mach. : The space between teeth or cogs. 


2. Arch. : The space between two dentils. 


*Yn-tér-dd-pénd '-ence, * in-tér-deé- 
pén-den-cy, s. [Pref. imter-, and Eng. 
dependence, dependency (q.v.).] Mutual de- 
pendence. 


“The old and true Socratic thesis of the interde- 
pendence of virtue and knowledge,.”—Matthew Arnold + 
Last Essays. (Pref., p. xxxi.) 


* {n-tér-dé-pénd’-ent, a. (Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. dependent (q.v.).] Mutually dependent. 


*in-tér-dé-striice-tive-néss, s. [Pref. 
inter-, and Eng. destructiveness.) The act or 
quality of mutual destructiveness. (Godwin: 
Mandeville, ii. 103.) 


{n-tér-dict’, * en-tre-dit-en, v.i. [INTER- 
DICT, s.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : To forbid; to prohibit or 
debar by an interdict. 


“The injunction by her brother laid . «(. 
That interdicted all debate.” 
Wordsworth : White Doe of Rylstone, iy. 


2. Eccles.: To lay under an interdict; to visit 
with thespiritual penalties ofan interdict(q.v.). 
“ Adrian the Fourth . . . interdicted the city of 
Rome because the people had in a tumult wounded a 
cardinal.”—Clarendon: Religion & Policy, oh. iv. 

4 In general literature, the verb, in this sense, 
has given place to the expression ‘‘to lay 
under an interdict,” but both are still used by 
ecclesiastical writers. 


tn’-tér-dict, * in-ter-dicte, s._ [Low Lat. 
interdictum = a kind of excommunication ; 
Lat. interdictum = a decree of a judge, neut. 
sing. of interdictus, pa. par. of interdico = to 
pronounce judgment between two parties, to 
decree: inter- = between, among, and dico = 
to speak, to utter; Fr. interdit.] 


I. Ord. Lang.: A prohibition; a forbidding; 


a prohibitory decree or order. 


“(These are not fruits forbidden ; no interdict 
Defends the touching of these viands pure,” 


Milton. P. R., ii, 369, 
II. Technically : 


1, Old Roman Civil Law: A decree of the 
pretor pronounced between two litigants 
sometimes enjoining, but more frequently pro- 
hibiting , something to be done. The inter- 
diction of any one from fire and water—i.e., 
from obtaining those necessaries at Rome was 
tantamount to banishment from the city. 


2. Roman Eccles. Law & Hist. : An ecclesias- 
tical censure by which persons are debarred 
from ‘‘the use of certain sacraments, from all 
the divine offices, and from Christian burial.” 
Itisa commingling and development of the 
New Testament excommunication with the 
interdict of the Roman pretor [1]. It could 
be directed against prominent individuals, 
kings, for instance, or against localities, as 
small as a parish or as large as an empire. 
Interdicts seem to have commenced with 
bishops in the ninth century ; Hinckmar, bi- 
shop of Laon in France, having laid a parish 
of his diocese under an interdict in the year 
870. Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) launched an 
interdict against the Emperor Henry IV., 

_ which ultimately led to the humiliating sub- 
mission of the latter at Canossa. After the 
murder of Thomas & Becket on Dee. 27, 1170, 
Pope Alexander suspended divine service in 
the cathedral for a year, which was of the 
nature of an interdict. On March 23, 1208, 
Pope Innocent III. placed England under an 
interdict, which was not removed till Dec. 6, 
1213, On Dee. 17, 1538, Pope Paul III. pub- 
lished a bull excommunicating and deposing 
Henry VIII., and placing the kingdom under 
an interdict. Various other interdicts were 
sent forth. The Canon Law gradually intro- 
duced mitigations in the severity of interdicts. 
Baptisms and confirmations might be admin- 
istered to persons in danger of death ; penance 
was open to all but those who had caused the 
issue of the interdict ; marriage was permitted, 
but without solemnities, faithful ecclesias- 
tics might be buried in the churchyard, but 
in silence, priests might be ordained if there 
were not enough previously, there might be 
Low Mass every week, and High Mass at the 
five great festivals of Christmas, Easter, Whit- 
sunday, Corpus Christi, and the Assumption. 
In April, 1606, Pope Paul V. placed the republic 
of Venice under an interdict, which was met 
by determined and effectual resistance from 
the government, and soon afterwards inter- 
dicts fell into disuse. 


3. Scots Law: An order of the Court of 
Session having the same purpose and effect as 
an injunction of the English Court of Chancery, 


“This gentleman threatens to obtain an interdict to 
prevent this useless antiquarian work going forward.’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette, Sept. 4, 1884, 


in-tér-die/-tion, s. (Lat. interdictio, from 

interdictus, pa. par. of interdico ; Fr. imterdic- 

tion.] : 
*1. Ord. Lang. : The act of interdicting, for- 
bidding, or prohibiting ; a prohibition ; a pro- 
hibitory decree. 

“Sternly He pronounced 
The rigid interdiction, which resounds Z 
Yet dreadtul.” Milton: P. L., viii. 334, 

2. Scots Law: A system of judicial or of 
voluntary restraint, provided for those who 
from weakness, facility, or profusion are liable 
to imposition. It is judicially imposed by 
order of the Court of Session, generally pre- 
ceeding an action at the instance of a near 
kinsman of the facile person on proper evi- 
dence of the facility of the party, or voluntarily 
imposed by the party himself, who executes a 
pond binding himself to do nothing that will 
affect his estate without the consent of. certain 
persons named, 


3. Eccles, : The same as INTERDICT (q.v.). 


“His spiritual artillery, the thunder and lightning 
of his excommunications and interdictions.”""—Claren- 
don: Religion & Policy, ch. ix, 


* in-tér-dic’-tive, a. [Eng. interdict; -ive.] 
Having power to interdict, forbid, or prohibit, 


“By that interdictive sentence.”"—Milton: Animad, 
on Remons. Defence. 


*{n-tér-dic'-tor-y, a. [Eng. interdict ; -ory.] 
Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of an in- 
terdict ; serving to interdict. 


in-tér-dig’-i-tal, a. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
digital.} Between the fingers. 


* in-tér-dig’-i_tate, v. i. & 7. (Lat. inter= 
between, among, and digitus = a finger.] 

A. Trans.: To insert between the fingers ; 
to interweave. 

B. Intrans.: To be interwoven; to com- 
mingle ; to run into éach other like the fingers, 
when those of one hand are inserted between 
those of the other, 


*in-ter-dig-i-ta’tion, s. [Pref, inter-, and 

Eng. digitation.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: The state of inserting the fingers 
of one hand between those of the other, 

2. Fig.: Entanglement. 

II. Anat.: The space between fingers or 
finger-like processes. (OQwen.) 


in'-tér-diige, s. (Lat. inter = between, 
among, and duco = to lead.] 
Carp. : An intertie (q.v.). 


in-tér-é-qui-noe’-tial (tiassh), a. [Pref. 
inter-, and Eng. equinoctial (q.v.).] Coming 
between the equinoxes. 


* Yn-tér-éss', v.t. [Fr. intéresser; Ital. in- 
teressare ; Sp. interessar.] [INTEREST, .] 
1, To interest, to concern, to affect. 


“Our sacred laws, and just authoritie 
Are interess'd therein.” 
Ben Jonson: Sejanus, ili. 1. 


2. To make interested. 


“Have. interess’d, in either's cause, the most of the 
Italian Princes,”—AMassinger : Duke of Milan, i. 1. 


* Yn’-tér-&ss, s. [Iyreress, v.] Interest, 
right, or title. 
“May challenge aught in Heaven's interesse.” 
Spenser: £, Q., VIL. vi. 83, 
in-tér-ést’, v.t. & i. [Formed, by partial con- 
fusion with the noun, from the pa. par. in- 
teress'd of the verb to interess arn (Skeat.)] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To engage the attention ‘of; to awaken 
an interest in ; to concern; to excite emotion 
or passion, generally in favour of something, 
but sometimes in opposition; to affect, to 
move. It is followed by in before that which 
arouses interest, and jor before the person, 

* 2. To be concerned with or interested in ; 
to concern ; to be mixed up with. 

3. To give an interest or share in; to cause 
to participate in. 

' _ 4, (Reflew.) To concern, excite, or exert on 
behalf of another. 


“ This was a goddess who used to interest herself in 
marriages.” —Addison: On Medals. 


in’-tér-ést, s. 


* {n’-tér-Est-éd-néss, s. 


in’- tér - ést - ing, a. 


* Yn/-té: 


ne EEE EEEERROEEE 


*5, To place or put in or amongst. 
“mterested him among the Gods.” — Chapman 
(Ogilvie.) 
B. Intrans.: To be interesting; to arouse 
interest or concern. 


(O, Fr. (Fr. intérét), from Lat. 
interest = it is profitable, it concerns; third 
pers. sing., pr. t., indic. of intersum = to he 
between, to concern : inter=between, among, 
and sum=to be; O. Sp., Port., & Ital. inte- 
resse ; Sp. interes.] 

I. Ordinary Language : . 

1. Excitement of feeling, whether pleasant 
or painful ; concern, sympathy, feeling. 


ode th int ¢ have I im thy sorrow.” 
sept e Shakesp.: Richard 111., ii. 2. 


2. Advantage, good, profit, concern, utility. 


“Tis manifestly for the énterest of humane society.” 
—Clarke: On the Attributes. (Introd.) 


3, Influence with or over others: as, To 
have interest with the Government. 

4, Share, portion ; participation in value: 
as, He has ‘parted with his interest in the 
business. 

* 5, Possession, property. 

“ Interest of territory, cares of state.” 


Shakesp.: Lear, 1.1. 
* 6, Claim, right, title. 


“He hath more worthy interest to the state than 
thou.” Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., iii. 2. 


7. A selfish regard for private profit or ad- 
vantage. 

8. In the same sense as IT. 1. 

9 Any surplus of advantage ; an addition. 

“You shall have your desires with interest.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iv. 8. 

10. A collective name for those carrying ow 

or interested in any particular business, mea- 


sure, or the like. 


II. Technically: 

1. Comm. : An allowance made for the 
use of borrowed money. The money, on 
which interest is to be paid, is called the 
principal. The money paid is called the inter- 
est. The principal and interest, taken to- 
getber, are called the amount, The ratio of 
the principal to the interest, per annum, is 
the rate or rate per cent. Interest is either 
simple or compound. Simple interest is the 
interest upon the principal, during the time 
of the loan, Compound interest is the inter- 
est, not only upon the principal, but upon 
the interest also, as it falls due. 


§| The exaction of interest was prohibited 
in England in 1197 and 1436. It was legalized, 
the rate being fixed at 10 per cent., in 1545, 
prohibited in 1552, restored in 1570, and re- 
duced to 3 per cent. in 1713. In the United 
States, each state has‘a legal rate of interest, 
differing in the different states. 


2. Law: Chattel real, as a lease for years, 


or a future estate; also any estate, right, or 
title in realty. 


in’-tér-Est-Ed, pa. par. & a. [INTEREsT, v.1 


A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1. Affected, moved; having the feelings or 
passions moved or excited. 
2. Having an interest, concern, or share in 3 
concerned, 
3. Biassed or liable te be biassed or preju- 
diced through personal interest; not impartial. 
4, Done through or for personal interest or 
for personal motives ; not disinterested. 
“The interested leniency which he had shown to 
rich delinquents.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 
5. Too regardful of private profit or advan- 
tage ; selfish. 


[Eng. interested > 
-ness.) 


1. The quality or state of being interested. 


2. A regard for one’s own private views or 
profit. (Richardson: Clarissa, ii. 243.) 


{ (Eng. interest ; -ing.} 
Arousing or exciting interest; engaging the 
attention or curiosity ; exciting or liable to 
excite the feelings or passions. 
“That theme exhausted, a wide chasm ensues, 
Filled up at last with interesting news.” 
i Cowper ; Conversation, 394. 


* {n/-tér-Est-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. interesting s 


4.) In an interesting manner; so as to inter- 
est. 


-ést-ing-néss, s. [Eng. interesting; 
-ness.] The quality orstate of being interesting. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, 0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


°9 a-tér-fa’-—ci- ci as shi), a. ef. 
~  énter-, and Eng. Pic Rt ec : PP 
Geom. : Included between two plane faces. 
An interfacial angle of a potyieteen is a 
(liedral angle included between two faces of 
the polyhedron, All interfucial angles of a 
regular jolyhedron are equal to each other. 


{n-tér-fdm’-6r-al, a. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
Semoral.)} 


Anat. & Zool, : Between the thighs. 


interfemoral- membrane, s. The 
ae connecting the posterior limbs of 
a bat. 


in-tér-fore’, * en-tyr-fer - *en-te- 
feir, *in-ter-feere, v.i. (0, Pr. entreferir 
= to exchange blows: entre= between, and 
Serir = to strike.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. To intermeddle, to interpose, to inter- 
vene ; to enter into or take a part in anything. 
“With whi 
ho oe a ea 
{ It is followed by in or with. 
2. To come into collision ; to clash; to be 
th opposition : as, Claims or interests interfere. 
IL. Technically : 


1. Farr. : (See extract). 


in-tér-fér—enge, s. (Eng. interfer(e) ; -ence.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act or state of interfering or inter- 
meddling ; interposition, intervention, espe- 
cially in matters with which one has no con- 
cern, and which had better be left alone. 

2. The act or state of clashing or being in 
opposition. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Farr. ; The act of interfering or striking 
the hoof or shoe of one hoof against the fet- 
lock of the opposite leg, so as to break the 
skin or injure the flesh. 

2. Phys. : The mutual action, in certain cir- 
cumstances, of two streams of light or air, 
vibrations of sound, undulations of waves, &c., 
coming in contact so as to affect each other. 
Used especially of light. [%] 

3. Football: The act of protecting a fellow- 
player, who holds the ball and desires to run 
with it, from being tackled by the opposing 
players. [See Tackre, vt, L. 3} 

| Interference of light : 

Optics : The mutual action which two lumi- 
nous rays exert upon each other when the 
undulations meet in different phases. If two 
very small holes are made near each other in 
the shutter of a dark ae two divergent 
Juminous cones will result. If caught upon a 
white screen fringes will appear where they 
overlap. The same effect is produced if the 
light from a luminous point of any kind be 
received upon two slightly inclined mirrors, 
or two prisms, so as to cause the rays to en- 
croach upon each other. It is due to all the 
series of waves reinforcing each other wher- 
ever they coincide in phase, and extinguishing 
each pe where the phases are contrary. 
The same effects are produced more gorgeously 
by polarized light (q.v.), and by the interfer- 
ence of the two sets of waves reflected from 
the two surfaces of a thin film, as of a soap- 
bubble. : 

{| Surgical interference: Relief by surgery. 

{n-tér-fer’-6r, s. [Eng. interfer(e); -er.] One 
who or that which interferes. 


In-tér-féer’-ing, pr. par.,c., &s. [INTERFERE] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Given or inclined to inter- 
meddling in matters with which one has no 
concern ; officious. 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of intermeddling ; interposition ; 
interference. 

2. The act or state of clashing or being in 
opposition. 

IL. Farr. & Phys.: (INTERFERENCE, II.}, 


boil, béy; pdUt, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; 


interfacial—interior 


in-tér-féer-ing-ly, adv, (Eng. interfering; 
. . J; 
tide hig an lane hontai by inter- 


* in-tér-fldw’, v.i. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
Slow (q.v.).] To flow in. : ; 


ay the current cold 


“What wi 
Of Northern Ocean with ug tides doth interflow 


and swell, P. Holland Camden, p. 12, 


“In-tér’-flii-ent, a. (Lat. interfluens, pr. 
par. of interfluo = to flow between or among : 
inter- = between, among, and fluo = to flow.] 
Flowing or floating between or among. 

“U, h 
mathe Sete ae, If ane ntortuent mabe 

*in-tér’-flti-olis, a. (Lat. interfluus, from 
pa oye = to flow between or among.) Inter- 

uen 


*in-tér-fold-8d, a. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
Jolded (q.v.).} Folded or clasped together, i: 
tertwined. 


“ Kneels down before the Eternal’ ; 
acta: fae © Eternal’s throne ; and, with 


Longfellow : Children of the Lord's Supper. 
in-tér-f0-li-a’-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. (Pref. 
inter-, and Eng. joliaceous (q.v.).] ‘ 
Bot. : Situated between opposite leaves. 
Used of flowers on peduncles or of stipules. 


*in-tér-f0'-li-ate, v.t. [Lat. inter- = be- 
tween, among, and jolium = a leaf.] To inter- 
leave. 

“T will take care to i _ 
—Evelyn : Memoirs, yr~gts? y Sotentoliateg sevy: 
in-tér-frét’-téd, a. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
Sretted (q.v.).] 
Her. : Interlaced, (A 
term applied to any bear- 
ings linked together, one 
within the other, as keys 
interlaced in the bows, 
or one linked into the 
other.) 


in-tér-fric’-tion, s. 
(Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
friction (q.v.).] A rub- 
bing together; mutual friction. (Lit. & fig.) 
» ticks.” — 
FO nn bP Near r bccimahg dry stic’ De 
* in-tér-fil-gent, a. [Lat. interfulgens, pr. 
par. of interfulgeo=to shine between : inier- 
= between, among, and fulgeo=to shine.] 
Shining between. 
* in-tér-fiise’, v.t. (Lat. inter- = between, 
among, and fusus = poured.] 
1. To pour, scatter, or spread between or 
amougst. 
ot thing far See ieeces tetera? 
oe Wordnoorth : Tintern Abbey. 


2. To mix up together ; to commix, to asso- 
ciate. 


* {n-tér-fii’-sion, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
fusion (q.v.).| The act of pouring or spread- 
ing together ; close mingling or fusion, 

{n-tér-gan-gli-dn’-ic, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. ganglionic.) 

Zool. : Between the ganglions. Used of 


nervous chords in the intervals of the gan- 
glions, which they connect. (Owen.) 
*{n-ter’-ga-tor-y, s. (See def] A corrup- 
tion or contraction for interrogatory (q.v.). 
“Onarte keep. | Merchant of Pontos, Y 


Pref. inter-, and Mid. 
'o exchange grins or 


* 


INTERFRETTED. 


*{n-ter-gérn’, v.i. 
Eng. gern = grin.) 
snarls. 

7ithe eAget aes «0 « He rnertee s Doom 

{n-tér-gla’-gi-al (or gi as shi), a. [Pref, 
inter-, and Eng. glacial (q.v.).] 

Geol, : Occurring between two periods of 
glacial action. 


interglacial-period, s. 

Geol. : The name given by Professor Heer 
to a warm interval intercalated between two 
periods of glacial action. [GLACIAL-PERIOD.] 


{n-tdr-he'-mal, in-tér-hé-mal, a. [Pref. 
inter-, and Eng. hemal, hemal.] 

Ichthy. : Situated between the hemal pro- 
cesses or spines. Used specially of the inter- 
hemal bones which pass up from the spaces 
between the hemal spines. 
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in’-tér-im, s.&@. [Lat.= in the meantime.) 

A, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: The meantime; the intere 
vening time or period. 

‘Lt will be short : the interim is mine ; 
Aud @ man’s life's no more than to say, one.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. % 

2. Hist.: Various temporary arrangements 
during the Reformation struggle of the six- 
teenth babcaag? & One published by the Diet 
of Ratisbon, July 29, 1541, was to be in force 
till a General Council met. The Augsburg 
Interim, which was sent first by Charles V., 
and was read before the Diet of Augsburg, 
May 15, 1548, was intended to reconcile the 
Catholics and Protestants, an object in which 
it failed. That prepared under the auspices 
of the Saxon Elector Maurice, Dec, 22, 1548, 
was called the Leipsic Interim. In it Me- 
lancthon and various other Protestant theo- 
logians treated of ‘things indifferent” and 
the extent to which the Interim of Charles V. 
might be accepted. [ADIAPHORISTIC.] 

B, As adj.: Pertaining to, connected with, 
or intended for an intervening period of time}; 
temporary ; intended to last only till a certain 
fixed time or date. 


“The directors have declared an interim dividend at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum.”—Duily Telegraph, 
Sept. 10, 1884, 


Y Interim decree: 


Scots Law: A decree disposing of part of a 
cause, but leaving the remainder unexhausted, 


* in’-tér-im-ist, s. [Eng. interim; -ist.] 
Eccles. Hist.: One who accepted or sup- 
ported the Interim. [Inrerim, A. 2.] 


*{n-tér-im-ist/-ic, a. (Eng. interim ; -istic,) 
Pertaining to, or existing during an interim. 


in-tér’-i_or, * in-ter-i-our, a. &s. {Lat., 
comp. of interus = within.] 

A, As adjective: 

‘I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Within; internal; being within any 
limits, inclosure, or substance; the opposite 
to exterior (q.v.). 

“He, that attends to his interior self.” 
Cowper: Task, iif. 378. 

2. Inland ; remote or distant from the coast, 
frontier, or limits : as, the interior parts of a 
country. 

II, Geom, : Lying within. An interiorangle 
of a pelygon is an angle included between two 
adjacent sides and lying within the polygon, 
[INTERIOR-ANGLES. ] : 

B. As substantive : 

1, The internal part of anything; the inside: 
as, the interior of a house. 

2, The inland parts of a country or kingdom, 


3. The home or domestic affairs of a country ; 
hence that branch of the government having 
charge of the same, as, in this country, the 
Department of the Interior; in France, the 
Ministry of the Interior, &c. 

4, A painting or theatrical scene represent- 
ing the interior of a building. 


“ Tt is a cottage interior, with an old mother seated.” 
—Athenwum, Sept. 18, 1884, p. 841. 


{ For the difference between interior and 
inside, see INSIDE. 

interior-angles, s. pl. 

Geom.: The angles formed within any figure 
by two adjacent sides, 


Thus, in the triangle anc, the angles aB4q, 
BCA, and CAB are interior angles, as distin- 
guished from ABD and acr, which are exterior 
angles. Similarly in the second figure the 
angles CBE, DB&, FEB, and GEB are interior 
angles, and the angles ABC, ABD, FEH, and 
@uu exterior angles. The angles cBE and 
BEF are interior adjacent angles with respect 
to DBE and BEG, and the angles cBE and 
BEG are interior and opposite angles. 


interior-planets, s. pl. 
Astron. : The same as INFERIOR-PLANETS(Q.V.. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, dele 
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interior-screw, s. A screw cut on an 
interior or hollow surface, as of a nut, burr, 
ar tap-hole ; a hollow or socket screw. 


interior-slope, s. 

Fort. : The slope of the embankment from 
the crest inward toward the body of the place. 
[ApaTTIs.] 


* In-tér-1-6r’-i-ty, s. [Eng. interior; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being interior. 


*in-ter-i-or-ly, * in-ter-i-our-ly, adv. 
(Eng. interior; -ly.] On or in the interior ; 
internally. 


“The divine nature sustains and interiowrly nour- 
isheth all things.”"—Donne ; Hist. Septwagint, p. 205, 


*in-tér-ja'-cen-¢y, s. [Eng. interjacen(t) ; 
-cy.] 
1, The quality or state of being interjacent ; 
the act or state of lying between or among. 
“England and Scotland is divided only by the inter- 
Jacency of the Tweed.” —Hale: Orig. of Mankind. 
2. That which lies between. 


“Tts fluctuations are but motions, which winds, 
storms, shoars, and every interjacency irregulates.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., ch, xvii. 


*in-téer-ja’-cent, a. [Lat. interjacens, pr. 
par. of interjaceo = to lie between; inter = 
between, among, and ‘jaceo = to lie.] Lying 
between or among ; intervening. 


“ Berkeley, by the way, does not admit this last ele- 
ment in our judgment—the number of interjacent 
objects.”—J. S. Mill: Dissertations; Berkeley's Life & 
Writings. 


*{n-tér-jac'-u-late, v.t. [Lat. inter = be- 
tween, and jaculor = to throw, to cast.] To 
utter as an interjectional expression. 


“*O Dieu! que n’-ai-je pu le voir?’ interjaculates 
Mademoiselle.”—Thackeray : The Newcomes, ch. vii. 


*{n-tér-jan’-gle, v.i. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
jangle (q.v.).] To makea dissonant, discordant 
voice, one with another; to talk or chatter 
noisily. 

“For the divers disagreeing cords 
Of interjangling ignorance.” 
Daniel; Musophilus. 

* {n-tér-jéct’, v.t. & i. [Lat. interjectus, pa. 
par. of interjicio = to throw between : inter = 
between, among, and jacio = to throw; Fr. 
interjecter.} 

A. Trans.: To throw or cast between or 
among other things ; to insert. 


“The papers contained sixty-four [questions], and 
the rest were interjected with the accustomed vehe- 
mence.”—Pall Mall Gazette, March 28, 1884. 


B. Intrans.: To come between ; to inter- 
vene ; to interpose. 

“The confluence of soldiers interjecting rescued him.” 

—Buck. 

{n-tér-jéc’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. interjec- 
tionem, accus. of interjectio = a throwing be- 
tween, an interjection, from interjectus, pa, 
par. of interjicio.] [INTERJECT.] 

*1, Ord. Lang.: The act of throwing in or 
between ; insertion, interposition. 

“The loud noise which maketh the interjection of 

laughing.”—Bacon. (Todd.) 

2. Gram. : A word thrown in parenthetically 
in speaking or writing between words used in 
construction to express some emotion or pas- 
sion, as exclamations of joy, sorrow, pain, 
astonishment, &c. 


“T forbear not only AG but all interfections 
of fretting: as pugh! pish ! and the like.”"—7Zatler, No, 


ee a. [Eng. interjection ; 
-al. 


1. Thrown in parenthetically between other 
vo or phrases: as, an interjectional obser- 
vation. 


“The interjectional employment of common words 
or incomplete phrases."— Whitney. Life & Growth of 
Language, ch. x. 


2. Of the nature or character of an inter- 
jection. 


“' Interjectional utterance ends where speech be- 
gins."— Wilson : Prehistoric Man, ii. 370. 


2. Consisting of or characterized by inter- 
jections or involuntary exclamations. 


* in-tér_jéc-tion-al-ly, adv. (Eng. inter- 
jectional ; -ly.) In manner of an interjection ; 
as an interjection. 


* fir-tér_jée-tion-ar-y, a. [Eng. interjec- 
tion ; -ary.] The same as INTERJECTIONAL(q.V.). 


* in-tér-jéct’-u-ral, a. [From a fictive Eng. 
interjectur(e) ; -al.)) The same as INTERJEC- 
TIONAL (q.V.). 


“He rapped out a dozen int t — 
Sheridan: Rivals, ii. 1. abet es oa 


interiority—interlink 


e, v.t. [Pref. 


*{n-tér-join’, * in-ter-jo v.t 
To join mutu- 


inter-, and Eng. join (q.vV.). 
ally ; to unite, to marry. 
“So fellest foes . . . shall grow dear friends, 
And interjoin their issues.” 

Shakesp. ? Coriolanus, iv, 4. 
tér-jOist, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng, joist 
(q.v.).] 

Arch. : The space or interval between two 
joists. 
*jn-tér-jiine’tion, s. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. junction (q.v.).] The act of interjunc- 
tion ; mutual junction. 


* ¥n-tér-knit’ (x silent), v.t. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. knit (q.v.).] To knit together. 


* Jn-tér-knOwl'-édége (i silent), s. _ [Pref. 
inter-, and Eng. knowledge (q.v.).] Mutual 
knowledge. 

“In mutualliinterknowledge, enjoying each other's 
blessednesse."—Bp. Hall: Recapit. of the whole Dis- 
course. 

in-tér-lace’, * en-ter-lace, v.t. & i. [0. 
Fr. entrelasser, from entre=between, and lasser, 
lacer = to lace.] 

A. Transitive: 

-1. To intermix ; to put or insert one thing 
within another; to interweave. 


“ Apples of price, and plenteous sheaves of corn, 
Oft interlaced, occur.” Philips : Cider, i. 


2. To pass in and out between. 


“Severed into strips 
That interlaced each other.” Cowper: Task, i. 41. 


B, Intrans.: To be interwoven or inter- 
mixed ; to intersect. 


“Their slender shafts, with leaves interlacing.” 
Longfellow; Evangeline, ii. 4. 


q Interlacing arches: 
Arch. : Circular arches which intersect each 


ES aS. 
INTERLACING ARCHES. 
other, They are frequently found in Norman 
arcades of the twelfth century. 


in-tér-laced’, a. [INTERLACE.] 
Her,: The same as INTERFRETTED (q.V.). 


* Yn-tér-lace’- mént, s. [Eng. interlace ; 
-ment.] The state of being interlaced ; inter- 
mixture; insertion between, 


in-tér-laid, pa. par. ora. [INTERLAY, ¥.] 


Yn-tér-lam’-in-at-éd, a. [Lat. inter-= be- 
tween, ainong, and lamina =a plate.] Placed 
between laminee or plates ; inclosed in lamine. 


Yn-tér-lam’-i-na/-tion, s. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. lamination (q.v.).] The state of being 
interlaminated. 


*in-tér-lapse’, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
lapse, 8. (q.v.).] The lapse of time between 
two events ; an interval, 


“These dregs are calcined into such salts, which, 
after a short interlapse of time, produce coughs,”"— 
Harvey : On Consumption. 


Yn-tér-lard’, v.t. [Fr. entrelarder.] 
*J, Lit.: To mix fat meat with lean ; to 
diversify lean with fat. 


“Whose grain doth rise in flakes, with fatness inter- 
larded. Drayton: Poly-Olbion, & 26, 
Il, Figwratively : 
1. To intermix ; to interpose; to insert 
between. 
“T will not overpasse the multitude of others, but 


interlard (as it were) and disperse them among.”— 
P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxxiv. a viii. : 


2, To mix}; to diversify by mixture. 
“They interlard their native drinks with choice 
Of strongest brandy.” J. Philips: Cider, bk, iL 
*Yn-tér-lard’-mént, s. 
-ment.) Intermixture, 
iii. 89.) 


(Eng. interlard ; 
(Richardson : Clarissa, 


*in-tér-lay’, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. lay 
(q.v.).] To lay or place between or amoung. 


“This chain of nature might be interlaid 
Between the father and his high intents, 
To hold him back.” Daniel; Civil Wars, iv, ™® 


* ¥n’-tér-léaf, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. Wf 
(q.v.).] A leaf inserted between or amos 
other leaves; a blank leaf inserted in a book. 


in-tér-léave’, v.t. _[Pref. inter-, and Ens, 
leaf (pl. leaves).] To insert a leaf or leaves 
between others in a book, (Generally in the 
pa. par.) . 
‘It was nothing more than a small interleaved 
pocket-almanack.”— Warburton: Works, i. 87. 


*{n-tér-li’-bel, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and libel 
(q.v.).] To libel mutually or reciprocally. 


{n-tér-lig’-ni-um, s. [Lat. inter = between, 
and lignwm = wood.) 
Arch. : The space ' between the ends of the 
tie-beams. 


in-tér-line’, v.t. & i. [Fr. entreligner, from 
Low Lat. interlineo; from Lat. inter = be- 
tween, among, and linea=a line; Fr. inter- 
ligner; Sp. & Port. interlinear; Ital. inter 
lineare.] 


A. Transitive: 


1. To write or print in alternate lines. 

“ When, by interlining Latin and English one with 
another, he has got a moderate knowledge of the Latin 
tongue.”—Locke: On Education. 

2. To write or print between the lines of, 
as for purposes of correction or addition. 


“The minute they had signed was in some places 
ae oe interlined.” — Burnet: Hist. of Reform. 
an, 1530). 


B. Intrans.: To write words between the 
lines of others already written. % 
“T write, indite, I point, I rase, I quote, 
I interline, I blot, correct, I note.” 
Drayton: Matilda to K. John, 
in-tér-lin’-é-al, a. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
lineal (q.v.).] Between lines; interlinear. 


in-tér-lin’-é-ar, a. & s. [Low Lat. interlin- 
ealis ; from Lat. inter- = between, among, and 
linea =a line ; Fr. interlinéaire.] 
A. As adj.: Written or printed between 
lines already written or printed. 
* B. As subst.: One or more words written 
or printed between lines already written or 
printed. 


“Scoring the margent with his blazing star 
And hundreuti crooked interlineara® = 
Bp. Hall, bk. iv., sate L 
J Interlinear System: The same as Hamite 
TONIAN SYSTEM (q.V.). 


in-tér-lin’-é-ar-i-ly, im-tér-lin’-é-ar- 
ly, adv. (Eng. interlineary, interlinear ; -ly.} 
In an interlinear manner ; by interlineation. 


“*Certaine common principles there are ether 
with this law) interlinearily eG in the (roget! ot 
the heart.”—Bp. Hall: The Great Impostor. 


*Yn-tér-lin’-€-ar-¥, a. & s. (Eng. interli- 
near; -y.) 
A. Asadj.: The same as INTERLINEAR (q.V.). 
“T have looked into Paguin’s interli ion.” 
—Law? Theory of Religion pee ne nm 
B. As subst. : A book having interlineations. 


‘* Not to reckon up the infinite helps of interlinearies 
breviaries, synopses, and other Toieeriie gear.” —A/il- 
ton: Of Unlicensed Printing. , 


in-tér-lin-€-a'-tion, s. (Fr. interlinéation.] 
A, Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of interlining or inserting words 
between others already written or printed. 
2. That which is interlined; one or more 
words inserted between the lines of others 
already written or printed. 


“There was yet a former copy, more varied, and 
more deformed with interlineations.”—Johnson : Life 
of Pope. 

B. Law: An alteration of a written instru- 

ment, and the insertion of one or more words 
after it has been engrossed. 


in-tér-lin’-ing, s. [Eng. interlin(e); -ing.} 
An interlineation. 
“ At the end, the register and clerk of th 
not only attest it with their harids al shy bat 
reckon up the number of the laws, with the inter- 


tinings that are in ev "—Burnet : Hi. 
hae ery page, 7 Hist. Reform 


*in-tér-link’, v.t. (Pref. inter-; and Eng. 
link (q.v.).] To link together; to connect 
together by uniting links; to join closely 
together, 

“ These are two chains which are interlinked, which 


contain, and are at the same time contained.—. : 
Art of Painting, § 71. sala 


oe dull eee Pn obet nn DE ee 
Wate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, cb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2 o—6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


*in’-tér-link, s. (Inreruiyk, v.] An inter- 
mediate link or connection ; an intermediate 
step in a process of reasoning. 


in-tér-lob’-u-lar Pref. inter-, and 
lobular.) Sitaated between ichaaee + ae 


interlobular-emphysema, s. 

Pathol. : One of two forms of emph 
the other being of the vesicular rte Tn both 
there is dilatation of the air-cells of the lungs, 
and blending of them into one large cystic 
cavity with effacement of their blood-vessels 
and anemia of the lung, causing dilatation of 
the right side of the heart and anasarca, with 
great difficulty of breathing. In interlobular- 
emphysema air infiltrates the meshes of the 
lung connective-tissue. 


in-tér-10-ca’-tion, s. 
location (q.v.).] Thea 
interposition. 


in-tér-lock’, v.t. [Pref inter-, and Eng. lock 
(q.v.).] To ‘unite, communicate at act 
in association with each other. 
“ My lady, with her fingers interlocked.” 
Tennyson > Aylmer’s Field, 199, 
im-tér-lick’-ing, pr. par. or a. [InTER- 
LOCK, v.] 

A. As pr. par, (See the verb). 

B, As adjective : 

Railway Eng.: The term given toa principle 
or system, applied by means of mechanism 
called locking-gear, to levers used for working 
the signals and switches of railways, whereby 
the levers are prevented from being worked 
otherwise than in consecutive and prearranged 
order consistent with safety, By the adop- 
tion of this system, no signalman, through in- 
advertence or carelessness, can give conflicting 
or dangerous signals, 

interlocking -signals, s. pl. 
LOCKING. ] 

interlocking-switches, s.pl. [InTER- 
LOCKING. } 


*{n-tér-lo-ci’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. inter- 
locutionem, accus, of interlocutio = a speaking 
pa between, 2 mong, oe locutio 
=as OCUTION] ; in cion ; 
Ital. iorinedene.| = 

IL. Ordinary Language: 
1. Interchange of speech ; dielogue, conver- 
sation. 
” without speech f 
Pr! Lg —— = ease ar Serbo, py Ae F oO 
2. Alternate, or antiphonal speech or singing. 


“It is done by interlocution, and with a mutual re- 
of sentences from side to side.”"—Hooker : Eccle- 


f. inter-, and Eng. 
of placing between ; 


(IyTER- 


I. Law: An intermediate or decree before 
final decision ; an interlocutory decree or de- 
cision. 

“These things are called ae Bana acme 

new incident in Judicature may emerge them, 
hich the judge ought to proceed by interlocution,”— 
Yylife: Paregon, 


{n-tér-ldc’-u-tor, s. [Lat. inter- = between, 
ae and locutor = a speaker; locutus, pa. 
par. of loguor = to speak.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who takes part in a 
dialogue or conversation. 

“ Nor need I make the interlocutors speak otherwise 

than freely in a dialogue.”—Soyle; Works, 1. 462. 

2. Scots Law: A decree or judgment pro- 
nounced in the course of a suit, but which 
does not finally decide the cause ; an interlo- 
cutory decree. 


in-tér-lic’-u-tor-¥, * in-ter-loc-u-tor- 
ie, a. & s, [Eng. interlocutor; -y; Fr. inter- 
locutoire ; Ital., Sp., & Port. interlocutorio.] 


A. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Consisting of dialogue ; par- 
taking of the nature of dialogue or conversa- 
tion. 
“The recitative conseq' of two kinds, narra- 
ieee per nate ea, Se te yea gj An pms 
2. Law: Intermediate; not final or defini- 
tive ; applied to an order, decree, or judgment 
iven in the course of a suit, or on some in- 
ermediate question before the final decision, 
¥ that the th 
iat nina Sal'sandy Tatenauetye tor the a 


hen thi 
Becrectaliten a taee Sewer he 
Commentaries, ili., ch. 24. 
* B. As subst.: A digression or discussion 
interpolated into a discourse. 


Oil, b6}; Pot, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this, sin, ag; 


interlink—intermediary 


*in-ter-léo’-u-trige, *in-tér-le'-u- 
trix, s. [Formed wat interlocutor, on <i thd 
of such words as administratriz, &c.) A 
female interlocutor. 

“To serve her as interlocutrice,”— 
©. Bronté: Jane Pie ago - 

*in-tér-lope’, vi. [Inrervorer.) To run 
between parties and intercept the advantage 
that one would gain from the other; to traffic 
without a proper licence ; to forestall others, 
to intermeddle ; to interfere officiously in 
matters with which one has no concern. 


“ But Hymen, when he heard her name, 
Called her an interloping dame.” 


Cotton: Life, Vision 8, 

, ~ a ~. ’ 

in’-tér-16 -er, s. (Lat. inter- = between, 
among, and Dut, looper =a runner, from loopen 
(cogn. with Eng. leap) = to run.] 

*1. One who intercepts or forestalls the trade 
or traffic of another ; one who trades without 
being legally authorized. 

“All those interlopers who bring their woollen 
manufacture directly thither."—Temple: Letter to 
Merchant Adventurers, March 26, 1675. 

_2. One who interferes or intermeddles offi- 
ciously in matters with which he has no con- 
cern; one who intrudes himself into a place 
or position to which he has no claim; an 
intruder. 

“The competition of these interlopers did not be- 
come really formidable till the year 1680."—J/acaulay * 
Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 

*{n'-tér-lop-ing, s.  [Ivrertops, ».] 
trusion, insertion, interpolation. 

“You should have given so much honourthen to the 
word ... without the interloping of a liturgy for them 
to bite at."—Milton: Animad. upon the Remons. De- 
Jence. 

*{n-tér-lu’-cate, v.t. (Lat. interlucatus, pa. 
par, of interluco = to lighten by clearing away 
useless branches : inter- = between, among, 
and lux (genit. lweis) = light.] To let in light 
by clearing away branches, &c. (Cockeram.) 


*in-tér-lu-ca’-tion, s. (Lat. interlucatio, 
from interlucatus.] [INTERLUCATE.] The act 
of letting in light by clearing away branches, 
&c, ; theact of thinning a wood to let in light. 


*in-tér-lu’-gent, a. (Lat. interlucens, pr. 
par. of interluceo, from inter-= between, among, 
and luceo=to shine.] Shining between. 


in’-tér-lide, s. (Low Lat. interludiwm, from 
inter- = between, among, and ludus = a game, 
a play ; Fr. interlude.) 

1. An entertainment exhibited on a stage 
between the acts of a play, or between the 
play and the afterpiece, to occupy the time 
while the actors are changing their dresses, or 
the scenes, &c., are being shifted. 

“Every man’s name which is tho: 

all Athens, to play in our interlude 
rp duchess.”—Shakesp, > Mi 


In 


‘ht fit, through 
fore the duke 
Night's Dream, 


2. The name given to dramatic compositions 
in England from the time when they super- 
seded the old miracle or mystery plays till 
the period of the Elizabethan drama, 

“Many of the old interludes and Moralities before 
the time of Shakespeare were chiefly, but not entirely 
composed of lines of twelve or Prete PM syllables ; and 
that sort of metre was generally appropriated to the 
Vice in the Moralities, and to the clown or buffoon in 
other interludes."—Malone: Dryden; On Dramatick 
Poesy. (Note.) 


3. A piece of music, either impromptu or 
BA Ra played between the acts of a drama, 
the verses of a canticle or hymn, or between 
certain portions of a church service. 


* {n’-tér-lud-éd, a. (Eng. dntorhud(e): -ed.J 
Inserted as an interlude ; having interludes, 


*{n’-tér-lud-ér, * én’-tér-lid-ér, s. (Eng. 
interlud(e); -er.) One who performs in an 
interlude. 


“ They make all their schollers play-boyes! Is't not 
a fine sight, to see all our children made enterluders 1” 
—Ben Jonson ; Staple of Newes, act ili. 


* {n-tér-li-en-¢¥, s. (Lat. interluens, pr. 
r. of interluo = fo flow between; inter- = 
tween, among, and lwo = to wash, to lave.) 

A flowing between, water interposed, 
“Those of Asia and America, which are now 
( ; , might hi 
Get frmeriycoguous fate: Orig of Santina, 
pl 

*{n-tér-li/-nar, * in-tér-lf’-na y, a. 

[Lat. inter- =between, among, and Eng. /wnar, 

.] Pertaining or relating to that time 
when the moon, being about to change, is in- 
visible. 


“ And silent as the moon... 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave.” 
Milton ; Samson Agonistes, 89, 
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in -tér-miir’-riage, s. [Pref. inter-, and 

Eng. marriage (q.v.).] Marriages between 

families, tribes, or nations, when each takes 
and gives in marriage. 

* Intermarriages were no longer possible except be. 


tween equal ranks."—hys David: Hibbert Lectures 
(1881), p. 24, 4 


in-tér-ma&r’-riéd, pa. par. or a. 
MARRY.) 


in-ter-mar-ry, v.i. [Pref. inter-, and Eng, 
marry (q.V.). | fo become connected by mar. 
riage ; to give and take in marriage. 


“A similar hard-and-fast line preventing any one 
belonging to the non-Aryan tribes from intermarrying 
with an Aryan family."—Khys David; Hibbert Leo 
tures (1881), p. 23, 


in-tér-max’-il-lx, s. ph (Lat. inter-, and 
pl. of mawilla = the jawbone, the jaw.] 

Anat. Bemus & Compar.): Two bones 
situated between the two superior maxillz in 
the Vertebrata. In man and some monkeys 
they anchylose with the maxille so as not to 
be distinguishable in the adult. Where exist- 
ent, the intermaxille form the front part of 
the upper jaw and support its incisor teeth. 
Called also Premaxillaries, 


in-tér-max-il-lar-y, a. & s. [Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. mawillary (q.v.).] 
A. As adjective: 


Anat. (Human & Compar.): Of or belonging 
to the intermaxille (q.v.); situated between 
the maxillz or jaw bones. 


B. As subst. (Pl.): The intermaxille (q.v.). 


*in-tér-méan, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
oon (q.v.).] Something done in the mean- 
ime. 


(INTER, 


* In-tér-mé-a'-tion, s. (Lat. inter- = be- 
tween, among, and meatus =a passage.] A 
flowing or passing between. 


in-tér-méd’-dle, * en-ter-med-le, * in- 
ter-med-le, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. entremedler, 
entremesler = to intermingle, from entre = be- 
tween, among, and mesler = to meddle.) 


* A. Trans. : To intermix, to intermingle. 


“ Many a rose-leafe full long 
Was intermediled there Sone 
Romaumnt of the Rose, 906. 


B. Intrans.: To meddle or interfere offi- 
ciously in the affairs of others in which one 
has no concern ; to interpose or interfere im~ 
properly. 

“Nor stranger intermeddling with my joy.” 
Cowper: Task, vi. 


{n-tér-méd’-dlér, s. [Eng. intermeddl(e); 
-er.] One who intermeddles or interferes offi- 
ciously in matters with which he has no con- 
cern, 


* in-tér-méd’-dle-séme, a. [Eng. inter- 
meddle; -some.} Given to intermeddling or 
interfering ; meddlesome. 


* jn-tér-méd'-dle-sdme-néss, s. (Eng. 
intermeddlesome ; -ness.) The quality or state 
of being intermeddlesome. 


*{n’-tér-méde, s. [Fr.; Ital. intermedio, 
from Lat. inter- = between, among, and medius 
= the middle.] An interlude ; a short musical 


dramatic piece. 

*in-tér-mé'-di-a-¢¥, s. (Eng. intermedia(te) ; 
-cy.) The quality or state of being interme- 
diate ; interposition, intervention. 


“The auditory nerve is affected by the impressions 
made on the membrane by only the intermediacy of 
the columella."—Derham ; Physico-Theology, bk. iv., 
ch, ili, (Note 20.) 


* in-tér-mé’- di-al, a. f. inter-, and 
Eng. medial (q.v.).] Lying in the middle or 
between ; intervening. 


“Through all the intermedial regions of clouds.”"— 
Bishop Taylor ; Sermons, vol. i., ser, 13, 


*{n-tér-mé-di-an, a. (Lat. inter-= be- 
tween, among, and medius =the middle.] 
Lying between ; intermediate. 


*{n-ter-mé-di-ar-y, s. & a, [InrermeE- 
DIATE. } 
A, As subst. : One who or that which inter- 
venes or is intermediate; an agent interposed ; 
a medium, 


“The Crown Princess was the principal intermediury 
in bringing about the purchase,”—Pall Alall Gazette, 
Feb, 23, 1884, 


B. As adjective: 
i. Ord. Lang. : Lying between, intervening 
intermediate. 


expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 


-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, gion = zhiin, -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, ‘c. = bel, del. 
' 
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2. Crystallog. (Of secondary planes): Tnter- 
mediate between the planes on an edge, and 
those on an angle. 


{n-tér-mé’-di-ate, a. & s. [Fr. intermédiat, 
from Lat. inter- = between, among, and me- 
diatus, pa. par. of medio = to halve; medius 
= the middle ; Ital. & Sp. intermedio.] 

A. As adj.: Lying or being in the middle 
laee or degree between two extremes ; lying 
etween; intervening, interposing; in the 
middle: as, an intermediate space between 
two rivers, an intermediate position or rank, &c. 
“Employed the intermediate time in collecting his 
father's forces."—Mason : Caractacus, (Argt.) 
B. As substantive: . 
Pharm. : A substance added to a medicinal 
compound to enable the other ingredients to 
combine. 


intermediate-frame, s. 

Spinn.: The second fly-frame; an inter- 
mediate, in order of time, between the slub- 
bing and the roving frame. 


intermediate-shaft, s. The shaft cross- 
ing the frame of a marine-engine, to connect 
the two engines and two paddle-wheels. 


intermediate-state, s. 

1. Theol., &c.: The state of the soul be- 
tween death and the resurrection. (For Jewish 
views on the subject, see Hades.) Christian 
opinions on the subject may be reduced to 
two: one that there is a place distinct from 
both heaven and hell in which disembodied 
souls are kept till the resurrection [HADEs, 
Limsus, PurcAToRY], the other that the souls 
of the righteous at death becoming perfect in 
holiness, immediately pass to heaven, whilst 
those of the wicked, now beyond the power of 
being regenerated, go to hell in anticipation 
of the judgment day. The Greek and the 
Roman Churches hold the first opinion, whilst 
the Calvinistic or Puritan theology accepts the 
latter view. 

2. Ch. Hist.: The most notable controversy 
on the subject of an intermediate state was 
that raised by some discourses of Pope John 
XXII. in the fourteenth century. 


intermediate-terms, s. pl. 

Arith. & Alg. : In a progression the first and 
last terms are called extremes, the remaining 
ones are called intermediate terms or simply 
means. Thus in the proportion, 3:6::4:8, 
6 and 8 are the intermediate terms. 


* {n-tér-mé’-di-ate, v.i. [InreRMEDIATE, a.] 
To intervene, to interpose, to interfere. 


“ Opposing your intermediating authority.”—Milton: 
Letters of State; To Gustavus Adolphus. 


*in-tér-meé’-di-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. inter- 
mediate ; -ly.] By way of intervention. 


*In-tér-mé-di-a’-tion, s. [Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. mediation (q.v.).] Intervention, in- 
terposition. 


* In-tér-meé’-di-a-tor, s. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. mediator (q.v.).] One who intervenes 
between two parties; a mediator. 


*¥n-tér-me’-di-oiis, a. [Lat. inter- = be- 
tween, among, and medius = the middle.) 
Intermediate, intervening. 


*In-tér-mé’-di-im, s. 
Eng. medium (q.v.).] 

1. Intermediate space. 

2. An intervening agent or instrument. 


*in-tér-méell’,'v.t. & 7. [O. Fr. entremesler ; 
Fu entreméler.] 
A. Trans. : To mix, tomingle, tointermingle, 


“The life of this wretched world is always inter 
melled with much bitterness,”—Fisher : Psalms, 


B. Inirans.: To intermeddle, to interfere. 
“To... boldly intermelt 
With holy things.” 
Marston: Scourge of Villany. 
@n-tér’-mént, *en-tere-ment, s. [Fr. 
enterrement, from enterrer.| The act of in- 
terring, burial, sepulture. 


* in-tér-mén’-tion, v.t. [Pref. énier-, and 
Eng. mention (q.v.).] To mention amongst 
other things ; to include in mentioning. 


+ In’-tér-méss, s. [Probably intended as an 
, English form of intermezzo (q.v.).] An inter- 
Iude ; a short dramatic piece. 


“Some other intermesses which might divert within 
dores.”—Hvelyn: Memoirs, Aug. 4, 1690. 


(Pref. imter-, and 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, 


intermediate—intermittent 


in-tér-mét-a-car’-pal, a. (Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. metacarpal.) 

Anat. : Between the metacarpal bones of 
the hand: as, imtermetacarpal articulations. 


(Quain.) 


* {n-tér-mez’-zo (mez as métz), s. [Ital.] 

Music: An interlude ; a short composition 

of a lively character played between the parts 

of a more important work, or between the acts 
of a drama, de. 


* {n-tér-mi-cate, v.i. [Lat. intermicatum, 
sup. of imtermico, from ‘nter- = between, 
among, and mico = to shine.] To shine be- 
tween or among. 


*§n-tér-mi-ca/-tion, s. [InrermicaTe.] The 
act or state of shining between or among. 


* {n-tér-mi-gra’-tion, s. (Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. migration (q.v.).] Motion or removal of 
two families from one country to another, so 
that each takes the home of the other; inter- 
change of dwelling-places. 


“Though the continent be but one, as to point of 
access, mutual intercourse, and possibility of etermi- 
grations."—Hale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 200. 


{n-tér’-min-a-ble, a. &s. [Lat. intermina- 
bilis, from in- = not, and terminus = an end ; 
Ital. interminabile ; Sp. interminable.) 

A. As adjective : 
1. Boundless, endless, unlimited, illimitable, 


infinite. 
“Seas of snow that shine 
Between interminable tracts of pine.” 
Wordsworth : Descriptive Sketches. 


2. Protracted so as to be apparently end- 
less ; wearisomely protracted. 


“The debates were long and sharp: and it soon be- 
came evident that the work was interminable.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

*B. As subst.: The Deity; the Infinite 
Being. 
“As if they would confine the interminable 
And tie him to his own prescript.’ 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 307. 
in-tér’-min-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. intermin- 
able; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
interminable ; endlessness, 


{n-tér’-min-a-bly, adv. [Eng. intermina- 
b(le); -ly.) In an interminable manner or 
degree ; endlessly. 


“A kingdome restored magnificently, interminably.” 
—Bp. Hall: Contempl. ; Christ Transfigured. 


* {n-tér’-min-ate, a. (Lat. interminatus, 
from in- = not, and terminatus = bounded, 
limited : termino = to end, to limit; Ital. in- 
terminato; Sp. interminado; Fr. interminé.]} 
Unbounded, unlimited, boundless, 

‘But her estate : 
In passing his, was so interminate 
For wealth and honour.” 
Chapman: Hero & Leander, sest. v. 

interminate-decimal, s. 

Arith.: A decimal which may be carried on 
ad infinitum, as a repeater. Thus 4 reduced 
to a decimal become “3333, &c., ad infinitum, 
and is written 8. An infinite decimal. [Iy- 
FINITE. ] 


* in-tér’-min-ate, v.t. (Lat. interminatus, 
pa. par. of interminor: inter- = between, 
among, and minor = to threaten; mine = 
threats.] To threaten, to menace. 


“ Enough, enough of these interminated judgments,” 
—Hall: Remains, p. 163. 


* {n-tér’-min-at-Ed,.c. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. terminated.| Boundless, endless, inter- 
minable. 

“To follow her interminated way.” 
«A 4 be Akenside : Imagination, i. 

*in-ter-min-a’-tion, 's. [Lat. interminatio, 
from interminatus, pa. par. of interminor.] A 
threat, a menace. 

“With threatenings and interminations of his severe 
judgements against them.”—Zp. Taylor: Diss. from 
Popery, pt. ii., bk. ii., § 6. 

*Y{n-tér-mined’, a. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
mine (q.v.).] Intersected with mines. 

“Her earth with allom veins so richly intermin'd.” 

7 f Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 28. 

in-tér-min’-gle, v.t. & i, [Pref inter-, and 
Eng. mingle (q.v.). ] 

A. Trans.: To mingle, to mix amongst 

others, to intermix. 

“The sheeted smoke with flashes of flame intermin- 

glea. Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 5. 
B. Intrans.: To become or be mingled, 
mixed, or incorporated with others. 
“Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick.” 
Cowper : Task, i. 347, 


*in-tér-min’-gle-dom, s. _ [Eng. intermin- 
gle; -dom.] Mixture. (Richardson: Grandison, 
vi. 184.) 


* in’-tér-mise, s. (Lat. inter- = between, 
among, and missus, pa. par. of mitto = to send.} 
Interference, interposition. 


* ¥n/-tér-miss, s. [Lat. inter-= between, 
and missus = sent.) An interval. 


“In which short intermiss the king relapsed to his 
former errour.”’—Hist. of Hdward IT., p. 94 (1680). 


in-tér-miss’-ion (ss as sh), s. [Fr., from 
Lat. intermissionem, from intermissio =a leav- 
ing off, from intermissus, pa. par. of titer- 
mitto = to leave off : inter- = between, among, 
and mitto—to send; Sp. imtermision; Ital. 
imtermissione.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or state of intermitting ; cessa- 
tion or discontinuance for a time; pauses 
intermediate stop, interruption, rest. 

“They answered one another without intermission.” 
—Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress, pt. i. 

* 2, The state of being discontinued or dis- 
used ; disuse, neglect. 

“Words borrowed of antiquity, have the authority 
of years, and out of their intermission do win to theme 
selves a kind of grace-like newness,”—Ben Jonson? 
Discoveries. 

* 3. Intervening time; interval. 

“Cut short all intermission ; front to front 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and myself.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. & 
* 4, Interposition, intervention. 
“In any part meddle by way of friendly intermis- 
sion.”—Heylin ; Hist. Presbyterians, p. 126. 

II. Pathol. (of a fever): Temporary cessation 

of a paroxysm. 


* In-tér-mis-sive, a. [Lat. intermissus, pa. 
par. of intermitio.] [INTERMIssIon.] Having 
temporary cessations ; not continuous; inter- 
mittent ; coming by fits. 

“*Wounds I will lend the French, instead of eyes, 

To weep their intermissive miseries.” 
hakesp.: 1 Henry VI.i, 1. 

{n-tér-mit’, v.t. & i. [Lat. intermitto = to 
send apart, to interrupt. [INTERMISSION.] 

A. Trans.: To leave or discontinue for a 
time; to cease temporarily; to forbear, to 
interrupt, to suspend. 

“The bickerings which had begun in Holland had 
never been intermitted during the whole course of the: 
expedition.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

B. Intrans.: To leave off or cease for a 

time ; to cease or relax at intervals. 

“‘ Heaved on the surge with intermitting breath, 

And hourly panting in the arms of death.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey v. 498. 
yy. ~ y ‘ a 

+ in-ter-mit-ten¢e, s. [Eng. intermitten(t) > 
-ce.] The act or state of intermitting ; inter- 
mission. (Prof. Tyndall in Annandale.) 


| in-tér-mit’-tent, a. & s._ [Lat. intermittens, 


pr. par. of intermitto = to intermit (q.v.); Fr. 
intermittent ; Ital. intermittente ; Sp. intermie 
tente.] 

A. As adj. : Ceasing or relaxing at inter- 
vals ; not in continual action or force. 


“The doctor is curing her almost as one of an intere 
mittent-fever.”—Boyle : Works, vi. 477. 


B. -As subst. : An intermittent fever (q.v.). 

{ Intermittent action of the heart: 

Pathol.: A morbid state, in» which, after 
the heart has made a certain number of regular 
beats, it misses one. Itarises from dyspepsia, 
temporary debility, the use of tobacco, &¢. 

intermittent-fever, s. 

Pathol. : (AGUE]. 


intermittent-fountain, s. 


Hydraul.: A stoppered glass globe, nearly > 


two-thirds filled with water. The globe has 
two or three capillary tubulures, curved down- 
wards, for the egress of the water. A glass 
tube, open at both ends, terminates above 
within the glass globe near its top, and the 
lower part, just above a small aperture, in 
a dish supports the apparatus. The water 
flows out by the tubulures till it rises in the 
dish high enough to close the lower end of 
the glass tube, and to prevent the entrance of 
the external air, the pressure of whichis need- 
ful to continue the flow; the water then ceases 
to run out. 


intermittent-gear, s. 

1, A wheel having a part of its cogs cut 
away; mutilated gear. * 

2. A wheel moved at intervals by a cog, 
cam, ratchet, rack, or lever; as in counting- 
machines, meters, registers, escapements, &c, 


marine; g6, put, 


Syrian. ,0=6 ey=a4 qu=kw. 
1 


—— 


intermittent- it, s. One of the cha- 
racters of light exhibited from lighthouses 
under the catoptric system. The variations 
or different characteristics of lights enable a 
mariner coming within sight of them on a 
coast to determine his geographical jon 
and bearings. The intermittent light bursts 
suddenly into view, remains steady a short 
time, and is then eclipsed for half a minute. 
‘The effect is produced by the motion of shades 
in front of the reflectors, alternately display- 
ing and hiding the light. [FLAsHING-LIGHT.) 


intermittent-pulse, s. 

Pathol. : A pulse which, beating ee 
a time, then intermits. It arises chiefly from 
the innervation of the heart, and follows on 
some physical or moral shock to the system. 


intermittent siphon, s. 

Hydraul..: A vessel having a siphon with 
its shorter leg near the bottom of the vessel, 
and the longer leg pe through it. A 
continuous supply of water being vided. 
the level gradually rises, both in the vessel 
and the tube, to the top of the siphon, and 
an outflow begins. It being arranged that 
this should be more rapid than the inflow, 
the siphon is gaily emptied, and the 
water ceases to come forth. 


intermittent-spring, s. 

Hydrol. ; A natural spring which alternately 
flows and stops. A cavity is more or less 
slowly filled by springs, and then at intervals 
emptied by fissures, so shaped and placed as 
to constitute natural intermittent siphons. 
Intermittent springs exist in various parts of 
the world. 


intermittent-wheel, s. The name in- 
cludes all the escape-wheels ; counting wheels 
in meters, arithmometers, and registers ; stop- 
motions in clocks and watches, ratchet move- 
ments, &e., &e. 


in-tér-mit’-ting, pr. par. & a. [INTER IT.) 
Ceasing or relaxing at intervals ; intermittent. 


intermitting-spring, s.  [Ixrersrr- 
TENT-SPRING.] 
* In-tér-mit-timg-ly, adv. [Eng. intermit- 


ting; -ly.] In an intermitting or intermittent 
manner ; with intermissions ; at intervals, 
“Suffering look up but intermittingly."—M 
Fe. a pm tty tena Ag iL, tr. vi. §2 . “a 
in-tér-mix, v.t. & i. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
miz (q.v.).] 
A. Trans. : To mix or mingle with others ; 
to intermingle, 
4 ‘ they intermix 
Tiuetiteninte at imusle Sor Be Mores Utopia 
(ed. Robinson), bk. il., ch. xi. 
B. Intrans.: To become intermingled or 
incorporated with others ; to be intermingled. 


{n-tér-mixed’, pa. par. ora. [IxTermix.] 

© {n-tér-mix’-éd-l¥, adv. [Eng. intermized ; 
-ly.) In an intermixed manner; with inter- 
mixture. 

a erecican that. = be! : ag 

8. -= ween, among, 

and mixtio = a mixing.] The same as INTER- 
MIXTURE (q.V.). 


“ True christen le in this world, which, without 
Nelirmtxctos of obetinate heresies, profease the ryghte 
catholike faith.”—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 202. 


{n-tér-mix’-ture, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng, 
mixture (q.V-). 
1. The act or process of intermixing or 
mixing together. 
“ Both were marked 


circums' ith intermixture fine. 
oo eT ake : Excursion, bk. ¥. 


2. A mass formed by the mixture of two or 
more ingredients. 
3. An admixture; something additional 
mingled in a mass. on 
- rtain intermiztw - 
Rhy eg ng ye (gnprowement."--Biaie : 
Works, vol, fi., ser. Vv. 

*in-tér-md-bil-{ty, s. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. mobility ees quality or state of 
being capable of Berens SOUS each other, 
as the particles of a flui 


in-tér-mo-dil’-li-6n, s. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. modillion (q.v.).] 
Arch. : The space between two modillions. 


*{n-tér-mon'-tane, a. [Lat. inter- = be- 
tween, among, and montanus = pertaining to 


Doll, béy; pdUt, jswl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, 


in-tér-miis-cu-lar, a. 


*in-tér-mii-tu-al, a. 


* in-tér-mii-tu-ally, adv. 


*{n’-térn, a. & s. 


intermitting—international 


mountains; mons (genit, montis) =a moun- 
tain.) Between Sarai ? 


*in-tér-miin-dane, a. [Lat. inter- = be- 


tween, among, and mwndanus = pertaining to 
the world; mundus = the world.) Being or 
existing between worlds, or between orb 
and orb. 

“The vast distance between these great bodies are 


called intermund co : 
Naturat Hie rae pee Locke; Hlements of 


*in-tér-miin’-di-an, a. [Lat. inter-= be- 


tween, among, and mundus =the world.] 
Intermundane. 


in-tér-miir-al, a. [Lat. inter- = between, 


among, and muwralis= pertaining to a wall; 
murus = a wall.) 
1, Ord. Lang. : Lyingor being within walls. 
2. Anat. & Pathol. : Between the intestinal 
walls, 

{There are sometimes intermural intes- 
tinal obstructions, as cancerous stricture, 
non-cancerous stricture, and intussusception, 
with or without polypi. 


*{n-tér-miire’,, v.t. [Lat. inter- = between, 


among, and murus=a wall.) To surround 
with or inclose in walls. (Ford.) 


[Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. muscular (q.v.).] Lying or being be- 
tween the muscles. 
intermuscular-septa, s. pl. 
Anat,: Two fibrous partitions binding the 
aponeurosis of the arm to the humerus. They 


are called the External and Internal Inter- 
muscular Septa. 


* {n-tér-mu-ta'-tion, s. [Pref. inter-, and 


Eng. mutation (q.v.).] Mutual or reciprocal 
change or mutation ; interchange. 


[Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. mutual (q.v.).] Mutual, reciprocal, al- 
ternate. 


Serre inancets iene Sea ara it 0s 
2) {Eng. inter- 
mutual ; -ly.] Mutually, reciprocally. 
“ And intermutually there ratified 
With protestations.” Daniel: Civil Wars, vii. 80, 
[Fr. interne, from Lat. 
internus = inward, from inter- = within, be- 
tween ; Ital. & Sp. interno.] 
A, As adj. : Internal, intestine, domestic. 
“The inland towns are most flourishing, which 
shows that her riches are intern and domestic.”— 
Howel, 
B, As subst.: A pupil who resides in a 
seminary or school; a boarder. (In Roman 
Catholic Schools.) 


in-térn’, v.t. (Fr. interner.] To send to or 


confine in the interior of a country, without 
permission to leave. 

“When a considerable on of the French army 
routed at Sedan took their flight through Belgian ter- 
ritory, laid down their arms acco: to conven- 
tion, and were interned in the dominions of King Leo- 
pold.""—Annual Register, 1870. 


{n-tér’-nal,a. (Lat. detente) — inter- = 
-al. 


within, between ; Eng. suff. 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1. Inward, interior, not external; being 


* within or inclosed in any limits or bounds. 


“There must be some internal organs within us, as 
far above the organs of brutes, as the operations of our 
minds are above theirs,"—Stilling/leet : Works, vol. ill., 
ser 7, 

2. Domestic, not foreign; belonging to 

itself or its own affairs or interests. 

“The internat regulations of one branch of the Le- 
gislature.”—Saturday Review, Feb. 11, 1882, p. 160, 


8. Derived from or dependent on the object 
itself; inherent: as, internal forces. 

4, Pertaining to the mind or thoughts ; 
pertaining to one’s inner being. 

* 5, Intrinsic, real. 

“The internat rectitude of our actions.”—ogers, 

TI. Geom. : The same as INTERIOR (q.V.). 


internal-angles, s. pl. 
Geom. : [INTERIOR-ANGLES]. 


internal-gear, s. A wheel whose cogs 
are on the internal perimeter. 


internal safety-valve, s. 

Steam-eng.: A valve opening inwardly into 
the boiler, to allow air to enter when a, vacuum 
is formed inside by the condensation of steam. 


* in-tér-nal-i-ty, 


in-tér-nal- ly, adv, 
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internal-wheel, s. An annular wheel 
whose cogs are presented internally. 


s. [Eng. internal ; -~ity. 
The quality or state of bate internal, ” <4 


(Eng. internal ; -ly.) 

1. Inwardly, within; in or at the interior ; 
beneath the surface. 

2. Mentally, intellectually, spiritually. 


“Those who were well Fe eg and seemed to be 
internally called by a divine vocation,.”~—Surnet: 
Hist. Reformation (an, 1547), 


in-tér-ni/-tion-al, a. & s. [Pref. inter-, and 


Eng. national (q.v.). ] 
A. As adjective: 


1, Pertaining to or mutually affecting the 
pr gas and intercourse of nations with each 
other. 


“To avoid Intervention, it must leave untouched the 
ational tribunals.”"—Saturday Review, March 
18, 1882, p. 316, 
2. Of or pertaining to the society called the 
International. [B.] 


B. As substantive: 


History: The recognized contraction for a 
society of which the full title was The Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association. It owed 
its being to Karl Marx, the author of Das Capi- 
tal, and was founded at a meeting held in St. 
James’ Hall, London, in 1864, under the presi- 
dency of Prof, E. 8. Beesley. Two Parisian 
workmen, Henri Tolain, a chaser in bronze, 
and Eugene Fribourg, a decorative engraver, 
attended as delegates for their fellows. Mr. 
George Odger was elected President, and a Ger- 
man tailor, Eccarius, secretary. Statutes anda 
general manifesto, drawn up by Karl Marx. 
were issued, Of the manifesto Prof. Beesley 
says, ‘‘It is probably the most striking and 
powerful statement of the workman’s case as 
against the middle class that has ever been 
compressed into a dozen small pages.” The 
first congress met at Geneva, Sept. 3, 1866. 
Some sixty delegates, chiefly French and Swiss, 
were present, and the subjects discussed 
were :— 

1, International combination of efforts by the be a 

of the Association in the struggle between labour 


capital. 
2, Limitation of the hours of the working day. 

8, Juvenile labour. 

4. Co-operative labour. 

5. es Unions, 

The congress was ignored by the London 
papers, and the reports entrusted to Jotteaux, 
a Swiss naturalized in England, for convey- 
ance to London, were taken from him by the 
Imperial Police as he crossed the French 
frontier, but afterwards restored on the inter- 
vention of Lord Stanley, then Foreign Secre- 

. Thenext congress was held at Lausanne 
in the following year, and the Times published 
lengthy reports of its proceedings. In that 
year the International kept foreign workmen 
out of the labour market in England in case of 
strikes. In 1868 the Paris Association was 
dissolved by judicial proceedings, but indi- 
vidual members kept up their connection with 
the parent society, which was victorious in a 
contest with the master-builders of Geneva ; and 
in Germany 120 societies sent representatives 
to Nuremberg, and affiliated themselves. The 
third congress was held at Brussels in the Sep- 
tember of this year, and its discussions on war, 
strikes, machinery, instruction, credit, proper- 
ty, and the reduction of the hours of abour, 
formed the subject of four leaders in the Times. 
The Social Demoeratic Centres at Vienna, Pesth, 
and Presburg sent delegates to Brussels. The 
fourth congress was held at Bale in Sept., 1869, 
and on Dec, 18, the day of the opening of the 
Reichstag, 40,000 workmen assembled in the 
streets o Vienna, demanding thata bill should 
be brought in legalizing trade combinations ; 
numbers were arrested and imprisoned. In 
this year Bakunin joined the Association, and 
his influence soon became apparent. In 1870 
the members of the Committe of Paris, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Toulouse, Brest, and Rouen, 
were sentenced to terms of imprisonment, but 
were released on the proclamation of the Re- 
public. The International now separated into 
two parties. At the Hague Congress, in 1872, 
Bakunin’s, or the extreme party, was out- 
voted by the followers ot Marx, who trans- 
ferred the seat of administration to New York. 
After the Geneva Congress, in 1874, the Inter- 
national Proper ceased to exist. Bakunin’s 
party lingered till 1879, and then formed an 
alliance with Socialism (q.v.). The general 
aims of the International were the abolition 
of wage-paid in favour of associated labour, to 


exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tidn, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion = zhin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis, -ble, -dle, Kc. = bel, dol 
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be developed to national dimensions by na- 
tional means, the abolition of private property 
in the means of production, and their rever- 
sion, with land, to the State. 


international-code, s. : 

Naut.: A common system of maritime signal- 
ling, now adopted by commercial nations gener- 
ally, in order to facilitate communication at 
sea between vessels of all nations. 


international-copyright, s. 
RIGHT. } 


international-exhibitions, s. pl. Ex- 
hibitions of the industries characterizing the 
different countries of the world. The first 
was the World’s Exhibition, held in 1851, in 
London. It was followed by those of London, 
Paris, Vienna, Philadelphia, Chicago, é&c. 


international-law, s. 

Law & Hist.: The name given by Bentham 
to what had previously been called the Law 
of Nations. It arose gradually during the 
latter part of the middle ages, when commerce 
and navigation, not very flourishing during 
the prevalence of the feudal system, began to 
revive with its decline. At first it took the 
form of commercial usage, then it was promul- 
gated in “royal ordinances,” and finally be- 
came tacitly recognised as commercial law. 
Then it was extended to all international 
transactions, even though not commercial. 
It is divided into three departments : the prin- 
ciples that should regulate the conduct (1) of 
states to each other; (2) of private parties 
arising out of the conduct of states to each 
other; (3) of private parties as affected by 
the separate internal codes of distint nations. 
Its leading principles are three: (1) that 
every nation possesses an exclusive sovereignty 
and jurisdiction in its own territory ; (2) that 
no state or nation can by its laws directly 
affect or bind property out ofits own territory, 
or persons not resident therein, natural born 
subjects or others; (3) that whatever force 
the laws of one country have in another depends 
solely on the municipal laws of the latter, 
The tendency of international law is to prevent 
war. 


in-tér-n%-tion-al-ism, s. [Eng. interna- 
tional ; -ism.] The principles or objects advo- 
cated by the Internationalists. 

in-tér-na’-tion-al-ist, s. 
tional ; -ist.] 

1, One who upholds the principles of inter- 
national law. 
2. A member of the secret society known as 
the International. 
“The gist of all theories of the Internationalists is 
this.”"—Aipley &¢ Dana: Amer. Eyclop., ix. 323. 

* in-tér-ni/-tion-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. inter- 
national; -ize.] To make international; to 
cause to affect the mutual relations of two or 
more nations. 

4in-tér-na'-tion-al-l¥, adv. (Eng. inter- 
national 3 -ly.]) In an international manner ; 
from an international point of view ; so as to 
affect the mutual relations of two or more 
nations. 

“* Would it be internationally courteous of England 
to need the Tunnel?” —Saturday Review, Feb, 11, 1882, 
Pp. i. 

*in-terne’, s. [Inrernz, a.] That which !s 
oe ; the inside, theinterior. (Z. B. Brown- 
ing. 


*in-tér-ne’-ci-ar-¥ (ci as shi), a. [Lat. 
internecio = utter slaughter; neco = to kill, 
to slaughter.] The same as INTERNECINE 
(q.v.). 

* {n-tér-né¢’-in-al, a. (Lat. internecin(us), 
from internecio = utter slaughter; Eng. adj. 
suff. -al.) Mutually destructive; extermi- 
nating, internecine. 


in-tér-né-¢ine, a. [Lat. internecinus.] 
Mutual destruction ; endeavouring or involy- 
ing mutual destruction ; deadly. 


“The Egyptians worshipped dogs, and f 
Their Bit made Bi terecuie eran = 
Butler : Hudibras, pt. i, ¢,. i. 
~* = a 
*In-tér-né’-cion (ci as sh), s. [Fr., from 
ioe internecio.] Mutual slaughter or destruc- 
on. 


[Copy- 


[Eng. interna- 


“The number of internecions and slaughters would 
d all arithmet: ition : 
sxoved a ia : rend ical calculation. Hale; Orig. of 
“{n-tér-né-cive, a. [Lat. internec(o) = to 
kill, to slaughter ; Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] Kill- 
ing, slaughtering, internecine. (Carlyle.) 


internationalism—interpellate 


* {n-tér-néc’-tion, s. [Lat. internecto = to 
bind together : inter- = between, among, and 
mecto = to bind.] A binding or fastening to- 
gether ; connection; conjunction, bond. 


“ He coupled his own goodness and man's evils by so 
admirable an internection that even the worst parts 
of the chain drew some good after them.”—Mountague - 
Devoute Essayes, pt. ii., tr. iv., §L 


in-tér-netir-al, a. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
neural (q.v.).] 
Anat., Ichthy., &c.: Situated between the 
neural processes or spines. 


interneural-cartilage, s. Asmall ac- 
cessory cartilage at the fore and back part of 
the neur-apophysis, in the vertebral column 
ofafish. (Owen: Compar. Anat. of Fishes (ed. 
1846), p. 53.) 


interneural-spines, s. pl. Spines sup- 
porting the framework of the dorsal fin. In 
osseous fishes they are generally shaped as in 
the interhemal spines, like little daggers, 
looking as if plunged in the flesh up to the 
hilt. Coxon Compar. Anat. of Fishes, p. 67.) 


*¥n-tér’-ni-ty, s. [As if from a Low Lat. 
internitas.) Interiorness ; interior presence. 


“The internity of hisever-living light.”—H. Brooke: 
Fool of Quality, li. 249. 


{n-térn’-mént, s. (Fr. internement.] Con- 

finement to the interior of a country as 

risoners of war; the state or condition of 
se so confined. 


in-tér-nod’-al, * in-tér-nod~i-al, a. 
(Eng. internod(e) ; -al ; Lat. internodi(um), and 
Eng. suff. -al.] 

Bot., &c. ; Of or belonging to the internodes. 


“But the internodial parts of vegetables, or spaces 
between the joints, are contrived with more uncer- 
tainty.”—Browne: Cyrus’ Garden, ch. iii. 


{n’-tér-node, s. [Lat. internodium.] 
Bot.: The space between two nodes of the 
stem. [NopE.] 


in-tér-no'-di-a, s. pl. [Pl of Lat. interno- 
dium.) [INTERNODE.] 
Anat.: The digital phalanges. They are 
fourteen in number—three for each of the four 
fingers and two for the thumb. 


in-tér-nod’-i-al, a. [InrerNopat.] 


*in’-tér-niinge, s. [Lat. inter- = between, 
and nuncius = a messenger.) A means of 
transmitting messages between two parties. 


“Intelligence is familiarly conveyed by the inter- 
nunce of pigeons trained up for the purpose.”—Zvelyn 
Navigation & Commerce. 


{n-tér-niin’-ci-al (ci as shi), a. 
internunci(o) ; -al.] 
1. Ord, Lang. : Of or pertaining to an inter- 
nuncio or his office. 
2. Physiol. (Of the nervous system): Trans- 
mitting impressions between one part of the 
body and another. 


“A definite nervous system, whose action may be 
purely internuncial—that of calling forth muscular 
movements in respondence to the impressions made by 
external agencies.”—Carpenter : Mental Physiol., § 44. 


* {n-tér-niin’-ci-éss, s. [Eng. internunci(o); 

-ess.] A female messenger. 

“ Tris that had place 
Of internwnciess from the gods.” 
Chapman : Homer: Wiad xv. 

* in-tér-niin’-ci-6, s. [Pref. inter-, and nuncio 

(a-v.).] 

1, A messenger between two parties. 


“They are only the intérnwncios, or the go-betweens 
of this trim-devised mummery.”—Jilton : Animad. 
upon Remon. Defence. 


2. An envoy of the Pope, sent to small 
states or republics, as distinguished from a 
nuncio, who represents him at the courts of 
emperors and kings. 

“The internuncio at Brussels preceeded to censure 
those that were for it, as enemies to the papal autho- 
rity.”"—Burnet: Own Times (an. 1662). 

in-tér-niin’-¢i-d-ship, s. 
nuncio ; -ship.] 

1. The office of an internuncio. 

* 2. The agency of any messenger. 

“Several billets passed . . . by the internwncioship 
of Dorcas.”—Richardson : Clarissa, v. 6. 

in-tér-d-ce-din'-ie (ce as shé), a. (Pref. 
inter-, and Eng. oceanic.) Between two oceans. 

in-tér-dc'-u-lar, a. (Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
ocular.) 

Anat. & Entom. : Situated between the eyes. 


[Eng. 


{Eng. inter- 


in-tér-6-pér-cu-lar, a. [Mod. Lat. inter 
opercul(wm), and Eng. suff. -ar.] 
Compar. Anat. & Ichthy.:. Of or belonging 
to the interoperculum (q.v.). 


interopercular-bone, s. 
Compar. Anat. & Ichthy. [INTEROPERCULUM} 


{n-tér-6-pér-cu-liim, s. [Pref. inter-, and 
Lat. operculum (q.v.).] 

Compar. Anat. & Ichthy.: One of the four 
portions of which the gill-cover of a fish is 
composed. It is articulated to the pre-oper- 
cular one above, to the sub-opercular behind, 
and usually to the back part of a mandible of 
some fishes. Called also Interopercular Bone. 
(Owen: Compar. Anat. of Fishes, p. 114.) 


in-tér-dr’-bit-al, a. ([Pref. inter-, and or 
bital.] 


Anat., &c.: Between any orbit, as those of 
the eyes. 


in-tér-ds'-cu-lant, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng., &c. osculant (q.v.).] _ Connecting two 
different assemblages of any kind, as a variety 
connecting two species, a species two genera, 
a genus two families, a family two tribes, a 
tribe two orders, &c. 


in-tér-ds'-cu-late, v.t. 
osculate (q.v-).] 
Biol. : To connect two different assemblages. 
[InoscuLanT.] 
in-tér-ds'-sé-al, in-tér-ds'-sé-oiis, a. 
[Pref. inter-, and Eng. osseal, osseous (q.V.). ] 
Anat., &c.: Situated between bones. There 


are interosseous bones, nerves, arteries, and 
an interosseous ligament, 


(Pref. inter-, and 


in-tér-ds’-sé-1, s. pl. [Pref. inter-, and masc. 
pl. of Lat. osseus.] 

Anat.: Two sets of muscles. The Dorsal 
Interossei, seven in number, withdraw the 
fingers from the middle line of the hand; 
there are corresponding muscles in the foot, 
four dorsal and three plantar. (Quain.) 


{n-tér-6s’-sé-olis, a. [INTEROSSEAL.] 


*Yn-tér-pale’, v.t. [Pref. inter- and Eng. 
pale (q.v.). | 
1. To place pales between ; to divide by 
pales. 
2. To interweave, to interlace. 


“He ware upon his head a diademe of purple inter. 
paled with white.”—Brende-: Quintus Curtius, fo. 151. 


in-tér-par-i-é’-tal, a. 
parietal (q.v.). ] 
Compar. Anat. & Zool. : Between the parietal 
bones, as the interparietal suture occurring in 
the young of the Ruminantia and Carnivora. 


*in-tér-pass’, v.i. [Pref. inier-, and Eng. 
pass (q.v.).] To pass between. 


“Many skirmishes interpassed with surprisementa 
of castles.”—Daniel: Hist. Eng., p. 47. 


*{n'-tér-pause, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
pause (q.v.).]~ A pause or stop between; an 
intermission, 

“Giving an interpause to pride and spite.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, vi. 72. 

*{n-tér-péal’, * in-tér-péll, v.t. [Lat in- 
terpello = to interrupt: inter- = between, 
among, and pello = to drive.] 

1. To interrupt, to hinder, to interfere with. 


“This being thus: why should my tongue or pen 
Presume to interpell that fulnesse,” uy rs 


[Pref. inter-, and 


Ben Jonson.: On my Muse, elegy 9. 
2. To intercede with, to appeal to. 


“ Here one of us began to interpeal 
Old Mnemon.” 
H, More: On the Soul, pt. i., bk. iii, § 3L 


in-tér-pé-diin’-cu-lar, a. (Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. peduncular.] : 
Anat. : Between the peduncles of the cere- 
brum. 


interpeduncular-space, s. 

Anat.: A lozenge-shaped interval situated 
between the peduncles of the cerebrum and 
containing the posterior perforated space, the 
corpora albicantia, and the tuber cinereum. 
(Quain.) 


in-tér-pél-late, v.t._ (Lat. interpellatus, pa. 
par. of interpello.] [INTERPEAL.] To ques- 
tion; to address a question to; especially 
said of a question addressed by a member of 
a legislative assembly to a minister. 


fate, fat, fare, ami dst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian, @,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


ie 2 igre Rt ay ge 
- 0; =a § 
tween, an interruption, from Pell “4 
pa. par. of interpello, [INTERPELLATE.) 


*1, The act of ‘ 
Sebsteretines interrupting or interfering; 


“The latter makes no little com tof the im: 
tunity of th t—, : 
Bim nance oe 
e act of interposing or intercedin; 
ot of another ; intercession, LES a 


“ Continual: mak 
etary ahem, he penal he 


* 3. A summons, a citation. 


“Tn all extrajudicial acts one citation, monition, 
gxtrajudicial interpelation is sufficient” — aylife: 


4, A question addressed by a member of a 
legislative assembly to a minister or member 
of the government, 

* in-tér_pd 


n’-8-trate, v.t. & t [Pref. inter, 


and Eng. penetrate (q.v.).] 


A. Trans, : To penetrate between other sub- 
stances ; to mutually so as to form 
a union. 


B. Intrans.: To penetrate between or 
within bodies ; to penetrate mutually, so as 
to form a union, 


* In-tér_pin-3-tra’ 8. (Pref. inter, 
and Eng. penetration (q.v.).] The act or state 
of interpenetrating; the act or state of pene- 
tra’ mutually so as to form a union. 


* in-tér_pén’-3-tra-tive, a. [Eng. inter- 
Denar) ~ive.) pe between or 
thin other 


bodies ; mutually penetrating. 
in-tér_pét-al-a- [Pref. inter-; 
: petal, ae yoem ng 
Bot, : Between petals. 


tér-pét’-i-d— inter- 
inne. x Att ne 9: Rass, — 
Bot. : Between the petioles or leaf stalks. 


in-tér- ne thn be sl 0 (Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. mgeal (q.v.). 
Anat. : Between the of the hand 
and foot. There are interphalangeal articula- 
tions of both. 


in-tér-pil-as’-tér, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
pilaster (q.v.).] e 
Arch. ; The space between two pilasters, 


* in-tér-place’, v.t.. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
place (q.v.).] To place between or among, 


“The power of lords (thus interplaced 
Betwixt the height of princes, ‘and the state).” 


Civil Wars, vil. 55. 
Yn-tér-plin-ét-ar-¥, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. netary (q.v.).} Situated or existing 
between the planets, 
that it - A te teneet the Banta other remoter 
Tuminaries.”"—Boyle : Works, v. 612. 


*{n’-tér-play, s. * inter-, and Eng. play 
(q.v.).} procal action or influence. 
in-tér-pléad’, * en-ter-plead, v.i, [Pref. 


inmter-, and Eng. plead (q.v.).] 
Law: To plead or discuss a 

to a cause, before the princi 

[INTERPLEADER. ] 


éad-ér, * en-ter-plead-er, 5. 
3 er 


int incidental 
cause is tried. 


in-tér-pl 
(Eng. interplead ; -er.) 

Law: 

*1, Oue who interpleads. 

2. The pleading or discussion of a point 
incidentally arising, as it were, between or in 
the middle of a case, before the principal cause 
is determined. Interpleader is allowed that the 
defendant may not be charged to two severally 
where no fault is in him; as where one party 
brings detinue against the defendant upon a 
bailment of goods, and another against him 
upon trover, there shall be interpleader to 
ascertain who has right to his action. 


ig claim be mad a third to the goods of 
Sa aes nm pes ai Ay ind or fleri facias is 
s 


terms of the writ. But he now usually p’ in 
the L lead ; and obtains 


goods ; 

and and maintain their 
ee page, dems fe if the claimant fail to do, 
his claim t if both es appear, the 
judge may decide between them; or an interpleader 
Hesug, te the right of sropertyi: iso ; on 
ies trial dinary cases.”— 

Foon , bk. iii, ch. 11, 


poi, voy; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
Gian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion =zhin. -cious, 


interpellation—interposition 


ntain or re uish Penis telling to da 
oa hele t ng » his nj oO 
teint ae defondane®-“alasetones Gommants 
*in-tér-plidége’, v.t. 
pledge (q.v.). 
or reciprocally, 
“We interpledge, and bind each other's heart.” 
a Davenant ; Gondibert, 1. vi. 
*In-tér-pdint’, v.t. [Pref inter-, and Eng. 
point (q.¥.).] To distinguish by points or 
stops ; to place or insert points or marks of 
pause or stop. 
“ Her heart ds, hi 
And then her sighs should incenpoin het words 
Daniel: Civil Wars, ii, 82. 
*in-tér~pdl-a-ble, a. (Eng. interpol(ate); 
-able.) Capable of being interpolated or 4 
serted ; suitable for interpolation. (De Morgan, 
in Annandale.) 


in-tér’-pd-late, v.t. [Lat. interpolatus, pa. 
. of tnterpold = to palish up, to interpolate ; 

us, interpolis = polished up; inter- = 
between, among, and "cages = to polish; Fr. 
interpoler ; Sp. interpolar ; Ital. interpolare.} 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To insert, as a spurious word or e 
in a book or document; to add a spaces 
word or passage to ; to foist in. 

2. To alter or corrupt by the introduction 
or insertion of spurious matter : as, to vitiate 
or corrupt a book by the interpolation of 
words or passages spurious or foreign to the 
subject. 


“Tn the larger epistles, which are generally supposed 

to be heen ey the passages of the Old aad New 

Testament are more numerous.”—Jortin: Rem. on 
les. 


* 3. To introduce at intervals ; to carry on 
with intermissions. 
“The alluvion of the sea upon those rocks might be 


eternally continued, but interpolated."—Hale;: Orig. 
of Mankind, p. 96. z 


Il. Math. & Phys. : To introduce or find one 
or more intermediate terms necessary to com- 
plete a partial series of numbers or observa- 
tions; to make the necessary interpolations 
on: as, To interpolate a table of numbers, 


etre pa. par. & a, [INTERPO- 
LATE, 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
I. Ord. Lang.: Inserted or added to the 
original ; foisted in; spurious. 
Il, Mathemuties: 
1, Having had the necessary interpolations 
made: as, an interpolated table. 
2. Introduced or determined by interpola- 
tion : as, interpolated numbers, 


in-tér’-po-lat-ér, s. [Lat., from interpolatus, 
pa. par. of interpolo; Fr. interpolatewr.] One 
who interpolates; one who foists spurious 
words or passages into a book or writing ; one 
who vitiates or corrupts by interpolation. 


in-tér-p6-1a'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. inter- 
lationem, accus. of interpolatio = an altera- 
on made here and there, from tnterpolatus, 

. par. of interpolo ; Sp. interpolacion ; Ital. 
Jateipalnatons.3 (INTERPOLATE. ) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of interpolating; the act of foist- 
ing in or introducing spurious words or 
passages into a book or writing; the act of 
corrupting or vitiating by the introduction or 
insertion of matter spurious or foreign to the 
subject. 

“By transcribing, interpolation, misprinting, and 
exeepiig in of antichronisms now and then strangely 
disordered.”"—Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 8. 4, 

2. That which is interpolated; spurious 
words or passages introduced or inserted in a 
book or writing. 

= on these tri 
acne ton There reorsued to vend you 
Evelyn: Letter to Mr. Aubrey, Feb., 1675-6. 

Il. Math. & Phys. : The operation of finding 
terms between any two consecutive ones of a 
series which shall conform to the law of the 
series. In most cases the law of the series is 
not given, but only numerical values of certain 
terms of the series, taken at fixed and regular 
intervals. The method of interpolation is of | 


(Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
o pledge or plight mutually 
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extensive use, not only in pure analysis and 
geometry, but also in various other subjects 
of mathematical inquiry and computation, 
pace m astronomy. In this latter 

ranch of investigation it is the means of say- 
ing, in many cases, immensely laborious com- 
putations, Thus, for example, in finding the 
places of some of the planets whose motions 
are not very rapid, it will be sufficiently accu- 
rate to compute their places for every fourth 
or fifth day, and then by interpolation, to find 
their places for intermediate days. 


*in-tér-pol’-ish, v.t. [Pret. inter-, and Eng, 
polish (q.v.).] To polish here and there; to 
polish in parts. 


“Cunningly in 


lisht db; hand.”*— 
Milton: Reason of O ' bi ah ge 


rch Govt., bk. L, ch. v. 


* in-tér-pol'-i-t¥, s. (Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
polity.) Exchange of citizenship. 


“ The transplanting and interpolity of ies.” 
Lytton: The Casxtons bk. xiii., oh, fe ess 


*{n-tér-pone’, v.t. (Lat. interpono, from in- 
ter- = between, among, and pono = to place, 
to set.) To place or set between or among}; 
to interpose. 


*in-tér-pon-ent, s. (Lat. interponens, pr. 
te of interpono.} One who or that which 
terpones or interposes. 
“ Lop down these interponents that withstand 
The passage to our throne. ’ 

Heywood: Rape of Lucrece, 

“ in-tér-pos -al, s. [Eng. interpos(e) ; -al.J 

1. The act of interposing ; interposition 
interference, ae one as , 
2. The act of coming between; intervention, 


“Our overshadowed souls may be emblemed by 
crusted globes, whose influential emissions are inter- 
cepted by the interposal of the benighting element.”— 

lanvill:; Scepsis Scientifica, ch. ii. 


in-tér-poge’, v.t. & i. [Fr. interposer, from 
Lat. inter- = between, among, and (pa 
par. positus) = to place, to set.] [INTERPONE.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To place or set between; to cause to in- 
tervene. 


“* Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations.” Cowper: Task, ii. 17. 


2. To place between or among; to thrust 
in; to intrude; to present or put forward for 
obstruction, interruption, aid, succour, or ad- 
justment of differences. 

“* What watchful cares do interpose 

Betwixt your eyes and night?” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, ii. L 

3. To utter or remark between the words of 
another. 

4 ht, perhaps, might interpose.* 
nigel i 06 Pagan > nititon: P. L., cdi. & 


themselves 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To be or come between ; to intervene, 
“Long hid by interposing hill or wood.” 
Cowper ; Truth, 249. 
2. To come or step in between parties at 
variance; to intervene; to intercede; to 
mediate, 
“The prayers of those 


Who for th’ offending warriors interpose.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, ii. 386, 


8. To make a remark by way of interruption 
between the words of another. 


*in-ter-pose’, s. [InreERPOsE, v.) The act 
of interposing ; interposition, interposal, in- 
tervention., 


“Without the wise interpose of state-physicians,”"— 
er : On Prodigies, p. 119, 


in-tér-pos’-6r, s. (Eng. interpos(e) ; -er.] 
1. One who or that which comes between 
or intervenes, 


“T will make haste ; but, till I come again, .. . 
No rest be interposer 'twixt us twain.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ili. 2. 


2. One who comes between parties at vari- 
ance ; a mediator, 


* in-tér-pds-it, s. [Lat. inter- = between, 
among, and positus, pa. par. of pono = to 
place.] A place of deposit between one com. 
mercial city or country and another. 


in-tér-po-si’-tion, * in-ter-po-si-cion, 

s. (Fr., from Lat. interpositionem, accus. of 
interpositio, from interpositus, pa. par. of in- 
terpono = to place between ; Sp. interposicion 5 
Ital. interposizione.] [INTERPONE.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of placing or setting between or 
among. 


“ By reason of the often interposition of the initial 
letters."—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 1,291. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = ft 
-tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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2. The state of being or coming between ; 
intervention. 


“Tt is a mere privation of the sun's light Pr reason 
of the interposition of the earth's opacous body.”— 
Wilkins: The Moon a World. 


3. Intervenient agency; mediation; inter- 
vention ; justifiable interference : as, A quarrel 
is settled by the interposition of friends. 

*4, That which is interposed. 


“A shelter, and a kind of shading cool | 
Interposition.” Milton: P. R., tii, 222. 


* 5. Words or phrases used parenthetically. 
“ Some vseso many interpositions, both in their talke 
and in their writing, that they make their sayings as 
Qarke as hell."— Wilson: Arte of Rhetorique, p. 171. 
TI. Min. : The placing by natural agency of 
# evystal of one mineral in the mass or crystal 
of another, or anything similar; the state of 
being so interposed, 


* in-tér-po'-sure (sas zh), s. [Eng. inter- 
pose); -wre.) The act of interposing, inter- 
posal, interposition, (Glanvill : Pre-existence 
of Souls, ch. xiv.) 


{n-tér’-prét, *in-ter-prete, v.t. & 7. [Fr. 
interpreter, from Lat. interpretor, from inter- 
he (gen. interpretis) = an interpreter; Sp. 

terpretar ; Ital. interpretare.) 

A. Transitive : 

I, Ordinary Language’: 

1. To explain the meaning of ; to expound ; 
to translate from an unknown or foreign lan- 
guage into one known ; to define; to decipher. 


“Pmmanuel, which being interpreted, is God with 
‘us,"’—- Matthew i. 23. 


2. To explain or unfold the intent, meaning, 
or reasons of ; to make clear; to free from ob- 
security or mystery; to expound; to make 
intelligible. 


“Pharaoh told them his dreams; but there was none 
that could interpret them unto him."—G@enesis xli. 8. 


3. To assume the meaning of; to under- 
@tand; to explain to oneself. 


“The child who knows no better 
Than to interpret hy the letter, 
A story of a cock and bull.” 
Cowper: Pairing Time Anticipated. 
4, To represent artistically ; to act; to re- 
present the intentions or meaning of in action. 


“The choruses were admirably interpreted.”—<A then- 
wum, Novy. 10, 1883, p. 610, 


II, Math.: To explain by the application of 
mathematical rules, 


B. Intransitive : 
1. To act as an interpreter ; to explain, 


“T could interpret between you and your love.” 
hakesp. « Hamlet, iii. 2. 


m 2. To understand ; to assume as an explana- 
on. 

| For the difference between to interpret 
and to explain, see EXPLAIN. 


” {n-tér’-prét-a-ble, a. [Eng. interpret; 
-able.] Capable of being interpreted, ex- 
pounded, or explained, 


“‘ Howsoever the law be in truth or interpretable.”— 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 17. 


*{n-tér’-prét-a-mént, s, (Lat. interpreta- 
mentum.) Interpretation, explanation. 


*{n-tér'-pré-tate, v.t. (Lat. interpretatus, 
pa, par. of interpretor = to interpret (q.v.).] 

'o interpret. 
“And those I took to be of mine own opinion, and 
divers doctors that followed, whose sentence I did in- 


terpretate as to agree with mine.”—Strype : Life of Sir 
Sohn Cheke, ch. v., § 5. ee ee 


{n-tér-pré-ta’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat.%in- 
terpretationem, accus. of interpretatio, from 
inierpretatus, pa. par. of interpretor = to in- 
terpret (q.v.); Sp. interpretacion ; Ital. inter- 
pretazione.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of interpreting, expounding, or 
explaining that which is unintelligible, not 
understood, or not obvious; translation, ex- 
planation, exposition. 

Loti not interpretations belong to God ?"—Genesis 


*2. The power of explaining or expounding. 
“We beseech thee to prosper this great sign, and to 
eve us the interpretation and use of it in mercy.”— 
acon, 
3. The sense or explanation given by an in- 
verpreter, F 
“ Those texts may receive a kinder and more molli- 
fled interpretation."—Dryden; Religio Laici. (Pref.) 
4, The conception and representation of a 
eharacter on the stage. 
“The part of Cassandra . . . is capable of far more 


various interpretation than that of her rival.”— 
Athenwum, Dec. 25, 1880, p. 876. 


interposure—in terrorem 


B. Math.: The process of explaining results 
arrived at by the application of mathematical 
rules. When, for example, an algebraic defi- 
nition is laid down, there is frequently some 
restriction implied in making the definition, 
so that the result to which it leads presents 
more cases than can be explained by it, or 
even than was contemplated by it. Thus the 
abbreviation of aa, aaa, into a?, a8, and the 
rules which spring from it, lead to results of 
the form a—, a9, a4, &c. These results, until 
interpreted, are without any intelligent alge- 
braic meaning. 

J Scripture interpretation : [BXEGESIS, HER- 
MENEUTICS]. 


* {n-tér’-pré-ta-tive, a. [Lat. interpre- 
tat(us), pa. par. of interpretor = to interpret 
(q.v.); Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] 

j. Fitted or designed for interpretation ; 
explanatory, expounding. 


“The rigour of interpretative lexicography.”—John- 
son: Eng. Dict. (Pref) 


2. Collected or known by interpretation. 
“The rejecting their additions may justly be deemed 
an interpretative siding with heresies."—Hammond. 
* in-tér’-pré-ta-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. inter- 
pretative; -ly.]) In an interpretative manner ; 
so as tointerpret. ~ 


“By this provision the Almighty interpretatively 
speaks to him in this manner.”—Aay: On the Creation. 


in-tér’-pré-tér, * in-ter-pre-tour, s. 
(Eng. interpret ; -er.] 

1. One who or that which interprets, ex- 
plains, or makes clear what is unintelligible, 
not understood, or not obvious ; an expounder, 
a translator. 

“* Sacred interpreter of human thought, 
How few respect or use thee as they ought.” 
Cowper: Conversation, 23. 

2. Specifically, one who explains what a 
speaker says in one language to the person 
addressed in another. 


“Friday’s father. had learned Spanish... and he 
should serve him for an énterpreter.’—Defoe - Robin 
son Crusoe, pt. il, 


3. One who conceives and represents a 
character on the stage. 


* in-ter-prise, s. [ENTERPRISE.] 


*¥n-tér-ptine-tion, s. (Lat. interpunctio, 
from inter- = between, among, and puwnctus, 
pa. par. of pungo = to prick ; Ital. inmterpun- 
ztone.] The act of making or placing points 
between sentences or parts of sentences ; 
punctuation. 

“*A various interpunction, a parenthesis, a letter, an 
accent, may much alter the sense.”—Taylor: Liberty 
of Prophesying, § 4. 

in-tér-quar-tér, s. 

quarter (qeV.)s | 
Arch, : The space between two quarters. 
*in-tér-ra’-di-al,a. (Lat. inter- = between, 


among, and radius =a ray, aradius.] Between 
the radii or rays. 


(Pref. imter-, and Eng. 


*in-tér-ré-ceive’, v.t. [Pref. inéer-,and Eng. 
receive (q.v.).| To receive between or within, 


in-térred’, pa. par. ora. [INnTER, v.] 


*In-tér-ré'-gen-cy, * in-tér-ré’-gen-cié, 
s. (Pref. inter-, and Eng. regency (q.v.).] An 
interregnum (q.v.). 


“The government was called interregnum, the in- 
terregencie.”—P. Holland: Livy, p. 13. 


“in-tér-re’-gent, s. {Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
regent (q.v.).| One who has the chief power 
during an interregnum (q.v.). 


“M, F, Camillus was created interregent.”—P, Hol- 
land» Livy, p. 201. 


in-tér-rég’-niim, s. [Lat., from inter- = be- 
tween, and regnwm = a kingdom, a reign.] 

1. The time during which a throneis vacant 
between the death or abdication of a sovereign 
and the accession of his successor, or between 
the cessation of one government and the esta- 
blishment of another. 


2. An interval during which the powers of 
the executive are in abeyance, owing to a 
change of government. 


“Persons who, under pretence of promoting the 
union, might really be contriving only to prolong the 
interregnum.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


3. Any period of abeyance. 


*in’-ter-reign (eign as an), * in-ter- 
reigne, s. (Fr. interrégne, from Lat. inter- 
regnum.) An interregnum (q.v.). (Bacon: 
Henry VII.) 


| In-tér-rog’-a-tive-ly, adv. 


iY 


+in-tér-ré-14/-tion, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
relation (q.V.).] Correlation ; reciprocal rela- 
tion. 
“The interrelation of the Gospels."—Athenaum, 
Aug. 2, 1884, p. 144. 


* {n-tér-ré-pél’-lent, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. repellent (q.v.).] Mutually or recipro- 
cally repellent. 


{n-tér’-rér, s. (Eng. inter, v.; -er.] One who 
inters or buries. 


* {n'-tér-réx, s. [Lat., from inter- = between, 
and ree =a king.] A person appointed to 
govern during an interregnum ; a regent, 

“The proposition for the appointment of an inter7ex: 
which is mentioned by Livy.”"—Lewis: Cred. Karly 
Roman Hist. (1855), ti. 204. 


in-tér’-ro-gate, v.t. & i. (Lat. interrogatus, 
pa. par. of interrogo = to question : inter- = 
thoroughly, and rogo = to ask; Fr. interroger ; 
Sp. interrogar ; Ital. interrogare.] 

A. Trans.: To question; to examine by 

asking questions. 

“The messenger was arrested, interrogated, and 
searched; and the letters were found.’—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

B. Intrans. : To ask questions ; to examine. 


“By his instructions touching the queen of Naples 
it seemeth he could interrogate touching beauty.”— 
Bacon: Henry VII. 


* {n-tér’-rd-gate, s.. [InTeRROGATE, v.] A 
question, an interrogation. 


“ Ask me of things to come concerning my sons, &c. 
referring the ventura, (things to come) to the follow- 
ing interrogate.”—Bp. Hall: Cases of Conscience, Dec. 
8, case 10. 


‘4 in-tér-rd-ga-tee’, s. [Eng. interrogat(e) ; 
suff. -ee.] One who is questioned or interro- 
gated. 


in-tér-ro-ga’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. in- 
terrogationem, accus. of interrogatio = an ask- 
ing, a question, from interrogatus, pa. par. of 
interrogo = to interrogate (q.v.); Sp. interro- 
gacion ; Ital. interrogazione.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of interrogating or asking ques- 
tions ; examination by questions, 
“He opposith by interrogation, and would be aun- 
swered.”—ZBp. Gardner: Explication, fo, 80. 
2. A question asked or put; an enquiry; a 
query. 
“We heare of no more objections, no more interre- 
gations.”—Bp, Hall; Contempl. ; The Annunciation. 
II. Print. : The mark, note, or sign (?) which 
indicates that the sentence preceding it con- 
‘tains a question. 


in-tér-rég’-a-tive, o. & s. [Lat. interroga- 
tivus, from interrogatus, pa. par. of interroga 
= to interrogate (q.v.); Fr. interrogatif ; Ital. 
& Sp. interrogativo.] 
A, As adj.: Denoting a question ; employed 
in asking questions ; expressed in the form of 
a question : as, an imterrogative pronoun, an 
interrogative sentence. 
“Though, instead of the énterrogative point, the 


Hebrews make use of their inter7ogative He.”—Boyle: 
Works, ii, 273, g Ke 


B. As substantive : 
Gram. : A word used in asking questions, 
such as Who? When? How? 


_ “For al voices that are relatiues, may sometimes be 
interrogatiues, as whan they aske a question.”— Udall: 
Flowers, fo. 104. 


: : _ (Eng. interro- 
gative ; -ly.]) In an interrogative manner; in 
form of a question. 3 

“Mr. Pope, perceiving the sheurdity of the common 


interpretation, seems to have read the lines intervo- 
gatively.”—Hurd : Notes on the Epistle to Augustus. 


in-tér’-r0-ga-tor, s. [Lat., from interro- 
gatus, pa. par. of interrogo = to interrogate 
(q.v.).] One who interrogates ; one who asks 
questions, 


in-tér-rég’-a-tor-y, *in-ter-rog-a-tor- 
je, a. &s. (Lat. interrogatorius = consisting 
of questions; Fr. interrogatoire; Sp. & Ital. 
interrogatorio.] 

A. As adj. : Containing a question ; express- 
ing a question ; interrogative. 

B. As subst.: A question, an inquiry, a 
query; specif., in law, a question asked in 
writing. 

“Interrogatories framed for the purpose of ascer- 


taining how they would act ata general election.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 


in tér-rd’-rém, phr. [Lat.] With the view 
of terrifying. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, e=6é; 


ey=a qu=kw. 


Yn-tér_riipt’, vt, (Lat. interrupt 
of interrumpo = to break pon te pet goa 
between, among, and rwmpo = to break.) 

1. To stop, hinder, or obstruct the progress 
or process of anything by breaking in upon it ; 
to stop or break the current or course of any- 
pep se ae to be Bes or given over 

3; to cause a 
intermission in. aETT nese oF 


“Interrupting prayers and sermons with clamo 
and scurrilit; Cecdracoatag Hist. Brg., ch. a <a 


2. To hinder a speaker from proceeding by 
interposing remarks or exclamations ; to break 
in upon the conversation of. 


“ Answer not before thou hast beard the cause; nei- 
gi interrupt men in the midst of their talk.”"— £eclus. 


3. To form a break in ; to break the regular 
succession of. 


“ Flanders was erected into 
the title of Forester for that ot Coun’ 
rupting the succession.” 
Provinces, ch, i. 


4, To cause a break or gap in. 


“ Pind the brigh ve 
Se eer ran Soar serial by fewer clouds. 


5. To disturb, so as to prevent from con- 
tinuing at one’s occupation: as, To interrupt 
® person at his work. 


4 For the difference between to interrupt 

and to disturb, see DisturB. 
*In-tér-riipt’,, a. & s. [Lat. interruptus, pa. 
par. of interrumpo = to break through.) 

A, As adj.: Irregular, interrupted. (Burton.) 

B, As subst. : A gap, a chasm. 

“No bars of hell, nor all the chains 

a on him nor yet the main 

interrupt, can 
oo aie pa. par. & a, [INTERRUPT, 
‘A As pa, par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective: 

1. Ord, Lang.: Broken off, intermitted. 

2. Bot. ; A term used when any symmetrical 
arrangement is destroyed by causes operating 
locally. 

interrupted-spike, s. 

Bot. : A spike having the axis here and there 
unusually elongated, and not covered with 
flowers. 

in-tér-ript -éd-1y, adv. 
rupted ; -ly. 

1. Ord. Lang.: With breaks or interrnup- 

; not in continuity. 

“The owl's long cry, and, in¢er- 

Of distant sentinels the fitfal 
Begun endidied.” 
Byron: Manfred, iil. 4. 

2. Bot. : So as to be inter- 
rupted (q.v.). 

interruptedly-pin- 
nate, «. 

Bot.: Having the leaflets al- 
ternately large and small, as 
in the potato. 

in-tér-riipt-ér, * in-tér- 
rupt-or, s. [Eng. interrupt 
v.; -er, -or.} One who or that al ea 


whichchanged 
; without inzer- 
on."—Sir W. Temple: United 


[Eng. inter- 


which interrupts. 
vale tt disturbers of those pleasures, and inter- 
| of the caresses of those lusts.” South > Sermons, 


vol. iv., ser. 8. 

%n-tér-riip’tion, *in-ter-rup-cion, s. 
{Fr. interruption, from Lat. interruptionem, 
accus. of interrwptio=an interrupting, from 
interruptus, pa. par. of interru = to inter- 
Tupt (iy, 3 Sp. interrupcion; Ital, interru- 


1. The act of interrupting or breaking in 
upon. 

2. A hindrance, a stop; an obstacle caused 
by the breaking-in of something upon the 
waeaal progress, or process of anything; a 


“ Here the first stop our rapid course delays, 
And with agzatetal aap ia yom stare 
3. A breach, break, or gap caused by the 
breaking-in or intervention of anything foreign ; 
intervention, interposition. 
“Places severed from the continent by the interrup- 
tion of the sea,”—Hale ; Orig. of Mankind. 


*4, Intermission ; temporary cessation. 
“This yey thinking on what we read, will be a 


beginning ; when custom has made it 
> Wee any Ti wih be dispatched without resting or én- 
familiar, it a PS spa et ee re 


* (Toad.) 


_ pOil, bdy; pdt, jowl; cat, ¢gell, chorus, ¢hin, 
3 -clan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, 


interrupt—interstice 


* in-tér-riip’-tive, a. (Eng. interrupt ; -ive. 
Tending hg i le interrupting. ' 


*in-tér-riip-tive-1¥, adv. (Eng. inter- 
ruptive ; -ly.} So as to interrupt; by inter- 
ruption. 

*in-tér-scilme’, s. [Fr., from Lat, inter- 
scalmium, from inter- = between, and scalmus 
= an oar.) 

Antiq.: In ancient galleys that part of the 
side of the vessel tacrede Deireeh tes oars 
or rowlocks ; it contained about four feet. 


in-tér-scip’-u-lar, a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. paar an : ’ 
Anat.: Situated between the shoulder 
blades, 


*in-tér-scénd’-ent, a. [Lat. inter- = be- 
tween, and scandens, pr. par. of scando=to 
climb.] 

_Alg.: A term applied by Leibnitz to quan- 
tities when the exponents of their powers are 
radical : as, 2 / 2, x /a, from their holding a 
mean, as it were, between algebraic and trans- 
cendental quantities. 

*in-tér-scind’, v.t. (Lat. interscindo, from 

imer- = between, among, and scindo = to cut.) 

To cut off. 


*in-tér-scribe’, v.t. [Lat. interscribo, from 
inter- = between, among, and scribo = to 
write) To write between, 


*in-tér-sé-cant, a. [Lat. intersecans, pr. 
par. of interseco: inter- = between, among, 
and seco = to cut.] Cutting or dividing into 
parts ; crossing, intersecting. 


in-tér-séct’, v.i. & i. [Lat. intersectus, pa. 
par. of interseco = tofcut apart: inter- = be- 
tween, among, and seco = to cut.] 
A, Trans. : To eut into or between ; to cut 
across ; to cut mutually; todivide into parts, 
“ Where frequent hedgerows intersect rich fields 
Of many a different form and different hue, 
Bright with ripe corn.” iti A 
B, Intransitive : 
1. Ord. Lang.: To eut into each other; to 
meet and cross each other. " 
“ Did I say its floor 
‘secting cedar 


Was made of inter: 
Browning’: Sordelio, bk. il. 
2. Geom.: To cut each other. Two lines 
are said to intersect when they cross each 
other, having a point in common. Two sur- 
faces intersect when they cut each other, 
having a line, or lines, iu common. 


{n-tér-sée’-tion, s. [Lat. intersectio, from 
intersectus, pa. par. of interseco = to intersect 
q.V-); Fr. intersection; Sp. interseccion; Ital. 
‘ersezione.) 
lL. Ordinary Language: 
1, The actor state of intersecting; the state 
of being intersected. : 


“The intersection of the planes of the equator and 
ecliptic."—ay.: On the Creation, pt. 1. 


* 2. A cutting up or dividing into parts, 


“ Obstracted and embarrassed by the frequent inter- 
sections of the sense which are the necessary effects of 
rhyme."—Johnson: Life of Thomson, 


Il. Geom. : The point or line in which two 
lines or planes cut each other. 
in-tér-séc'-tion-al, a. [Bng. intersection ; 
-al.) Pertaining to or formed by an intersec- 
tion or intersections. 


* {n-tér-sém/-i-nate, v.t. [Lat. intersemi- 
natus, pa, par, of intersemino: inler- = be- 
tween, among, and semino=to sow; semen 
(genit. sominis) = a seed.] ‘To sow between 
or among. 


*{n-tér-sért, v.t. (Lat. intersertus, pa. par. 
of intersero: - = between, among, and 
sero== to sow, to plant.] To put or set be- 
tween other things ; to insert, to interpolate. 


“Tf I may intersert a short speculation, the depth of 
the sea is determined in Pliny to be fifteen furlongs.” 
—Brerewood, (Todd.) 


* {n-tér-ser’-tion, s. (Eng. intersert ; -ion.] 
Something inserted or put in between or 
among other things ;‘an insertion ; an interpo- 
lation. 


“They have some intersertions which are plainly 
qpurious.” 2D, Halli; A Defence of the Humbe Re- 
monstrance. 


*{n-tér-set’, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. set 
(q.v.).]. To set, place, or put between or 


among. . 
“5 “ He saw this barrier of dislike 
‘Thus interset.” Daniel : Civil Wars, vil, 68. 
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* {n-tér-shock’, v.t. 
shock (q.v.).] To shoe’ 
cally. 

“ What discontentments will there still arise 
In such a camp of to intershock 
Each other's greatness.” 
Daniel : Chorus in Philotas. 


t in-tér-si-dér’-& a. (Pref. inter-, and 


Eng. sidereal,) Situated between or among 
the stars ; interstellar. (Annandale.) 


* in-tér-s0/-®ial (ci as sh), a. [Pref. inter-. 
and Hng. social (q.v.).) Pertaining to inter 
course or association ; social, 


* in-tér-sdm’-ni-oiis, a. (Lat. inter-= be 
tween, and somnus = sleep.) Between sleep» 
ing and waking ; in an interval of wakefulnesa. 


*in-tér-sdéur’, v.t. (Pref. inter-, and Eng 
sour (q.v.). | To mix with something sour, 


“And held back something from that full of sweet 
To intersour’unsure delights demure.” 
Daniel : Octavia to M. Antonius, 


ef, inter-, and 
mutually or recipro- 


in’-tér-space, s. 
(q.v.). | Space 
intervening space, 


“The lucid interspace of world and world.” 
; Tennyson: Lucretixs, 105. 


[Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
between other things 5 


*in’-tér-speéch, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
speech nies speech inserted or interposed 
between others. 


in-tér-spérse’, v.t. (Lat. interspersus, pa. 
par. of unterspergo; inter- = between, among, 
and spergo = to scatter.] 
1. To scatter here and there amongst other 
things. 
“*You should do well to intersperse among them 


some eucharistical ejaculations and doxologies.” — 
Howell ; Letters, bk. ii, let. 67. 


* 2. To diversify, to variegate; to be scate 
tered amongst. 


“ Oaks intersperse it, that had once a head.” 
Cowper ; A Needless Alarm, 


* 3. To diversify by scattering or disposing 
here and there amongst. 7 
“ Which is 7 ersed with small 
rocks.” 2 Third Vouage bE, iii., ch. pe + Se 
* {n-tér-sper’-sion, s. [IyrerseERse.] The 
act of interspersing or scattering here and 
there amongst other things ; the state of being 
interspersed. 

" “These sentiments have obtained almost in all ages 
and places, though not without interspersion of certain 
corrupt additaments,”—Hale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 62. 

in-tér-spin’-al, a. (Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
spinal.) [LNTERSPINOUS.] 


in-tér-spi-nal'-és, s. pl. {Masc. & fem. pl. 
of Mod. Lat. interspinalis = between spines ; 
pref. inter-, and spinalis = of or belonging to 
the spine.] 

Anat. ; Muscles consisting of short vertical 
fasciculi of fleshy fibres placed in pairs be- 
tween the spinous processes of the contiguous 

vertebrae. 


in-tér-spin’- otis, In-tér-spin’-al, a 
(Pref. inter- ; Eng. spine ; -ows, -al.] 
Anat. : Situated between the processes of 
the spine. 


interspinous-ligaments, s. pi. 

Ana. : Thin, somewhat membranous, liga- 
ments connecting the inferior border of one 
spinous process with the superior border of 
that next below it. 


* {n-tér-spi-ra’-tion, s. (Lat. interspiratio.] 
Inspiration between ; occasional inspiration. 
“What ious respits are here, what favourable 
interspirations, as if God bade me to recollect myself. 
—Bp. Hall: Satan's Fiery Darts Quenched, Deo, 2. 
in’-tér-state, a. [Pref. inter, and Eng. 
stale (q.v.).] Between different states, 


{n-tér-stél’-lar, In-tér-stél-lar-y, « 
[Lat. inter- = between, and stella = a star; Fr, 
interstellaire.] Situated between or amongst 
the stars, 


“ Comets as have, by a trajection through the wether, 
for a long time wandered through the celestial or 
interstellar part of the universe."—Boyle. Works, 1. 
379. 


in-tér’-stige, s. [#r., from Lat. interstitium 
=an interval of space: inter- = between, 
among, and status =a position; Sp. inier- 
sticio ; Ital. interstizio.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, A space intervening between one = 
and another; especially a narrow or sm 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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space between two things close together, or 
between the component parts of a body; a 
crevice, a chink, a cranny. 


“For when the alery interstice are filled, and as 
much of the salt of the ashes as te water will imbibe 
{s dissolued, there remains a groy* and terreous cron 


at the bottom.”—Browne: Vuiyar Hrrours, 

ve. 

*9. An interval of time between one act 
and another. 

{| The term is specifically applied to the 
intervals which Roman candoh-law requires 
should elapse between the reception of the 
various degrees of orders. The Council of 
Trent (sess. 24, cap. xi.) recommends that 
interstices should be observed even !in confer- 
ring minor orders, but they are usually con- 
ferred at once. A full ecclesiastical year— 
from Lent to Lent, or from Pentecost to 
Pentecost—is required between minor orders 
and the subdiaconate, the subdiaconate and 
the diaconate, and the diaconate and the 
priesthood. 

“The members of religious orders can be ordained 
in many cases . . without observing the inter- 
stices.”—Addis & Arnold: Cath, Dict., p. 454. 

r) 

*in-tér’-sticed, a. [Eng. interstic(e); -ed.] 
Having interstices or spaces between; situated 
at intervals. 

*{n-tér-stine’-tive, a. (Lat. interstinct(us), 
pa. par. of interstinguo = to diversify or varie- 
gate; Eng. suff. -ive.] Distinguishing, dis- 
tinctive. 

“ What care is taken of the interstinctive points ?”— 
Wallis, in Aubrey’s Anecdotes, i. 78. 

¥n-tér-sti’-tial (ti as sh), 
tiall, a. 

-al.] 


* in-ter-sti- 
(Lat. interstiti(wm) ; Eng. adj. suff. 


1. Physics, Anat., éc.: Containing inter- 
stices ; pertaining to interstices ; intermediate. 


“How many chasms he would find of wide and con- 
tinued vacuity, and how many interstitial spaces un- 
filled.”—Rambler, No. 8. 


2. Path. : (See the compounds). 


interstitial-absorption, s. 

Path. : Gradual absorption of the molecules 
of some part of the body. It is one of the re- 
sults of inflammation. It is seen in bone 
with obliteration and absorption, also in the 
granular contracted kidney, cirrhotic or 
gouty, and in the tissues of the liver and 
lungs. “It precedes the extension of inflamma- 
tion to pus, as when an abscess points, when 
the pus is moving in a distinct course towards 
the mucous or cutaneous surface of the part 
affected, this resulting from interstitial ab- 
sorption of the tissues involved, 


interstitial-hepatitis, s. 
Path. : The same as CrrrHosis (q.v.). 


interstitial-organs, s. pl. 

Anat. : Organs occupying the intermediate 
spaces between other organs, as the bladder 
which is situated in the abdomino-pelvic 
cavity. ” 

interstitial-pneumonia, s. 

Path.: The invasion of one or both lungs 
by a fibroid exudation. 

© {n-tér-sti’-ti-iim (ti as shi), s. (Lat.] An 
interval of time. [INTERSTICE. } 


“There was an instertitium or distance of seventy 

ears between the destruction of Solomon's and erec. 

on of Zorobabel’s temple."—Fuller ; Pisgah Sight of 
Palestine, p. 28. 


{| Became ultimately naturalized in Eng- 
lish as interstice, though we should not say 
interstice but interval in the passage quoted 
above. (Trench: On Some Defects, p. 289 

in-tér-strat-i_fi_ca’-tion, s. [Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. stratification.] 

Geol. : The state of being stratified between 
other strata; the state of occupying a place 
between two other beds of different character. 


In-tér-strAit-i-fied, a. [InrersTRatiry.} 
in-tér-strat’-i_fy, vt. & i. [Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. stratify (q.v.).] 
A, Trans. : To cause to occupy a position 
between or among other strata. 
B. Intrans. : To be stratified between other 
beds or layers. 
*in-tér-tain’, * in-tér-tain’-mént, &o. 
(See under Env] 
*in-tér-talk’ (J silent), v.i. (Pref. inter, 
and Eng. talk (q.v.).] To exchange conver- 
sation ; to talk, to converse. 


“Love and my sighs thus intertalked.” 
Carew: Enquiry. 


intersticed—intervene 


*{n-ter-tan’-gle, v.t. (Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. tangle (q.v.).] "To entangle ; to bind one 
with another ; to interlace, 

“The one of the other may be said to water 
Their intertangled roots of love.” 
Shakesp, & . 2 Two Noble Kinsmen, |, 8. 

* {n-tér-téx’, v.t. (Lat. intertewo, from inter- 
= between, among, and tevo = to weave.) To 
interweave, to intertwine. 

“Green leaves of burdocks and ivie intertexed and 
woven together."— Hist. Don Quixote (1675), fo, 18. 
(Wares.) 

* {n-tér-téx’-ture, s. (Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
teatwre (q.Vv.).] The act of interweaving; the 
state of things interwoven; that which is 
interwoven, 


“ Skirted thick with intertexture firm 
Ae Of thorny boughs,” Cowper : Task, 1. 111. 


{n'-tér-tie, s. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. tie(q.v.). ] 
Carpentry : 
J. A horizontal timber framed between two 
posts. 
2. A binding joist. 


* {n-tér-tiss’-led (ssas sh), a. [Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. tissued (q.v.).] Interwoven, varie- 
gated. 

“The intertissued robe of gold and pearl.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 1. 

* in’-tér-traf-fic, s. [Pref inter-, and Eng. 
trafic (q.v.).) Traffic between two persons, 
places, or peoples. 


* Yn-tér-traf-fic, * In-tér-traf’-ficke, 
vi. [INTERTRAFFIC, s.] To trade together. 
“ And intertrajicke with them, tunne for tunne.” 
Davies; Microcosmos, p. 61. 
* Yn-tér-trin-spic’-u-ous, a. [Pref. inter-, 
and Eng. transpicuous (q.V.).] Transpicuous 
between. 


in-tér-trans-vér-sa-lés, s. pl. [Masc. & 
fem. pl. of Mod. Lat. intertransversalis; pref. 
inter-, and transversus = turned across; trans- 
verto = to turn across; trans- = across, and 
verto = to turn.) 
Anat. : Short muscles passing almost verti- 
cally from vertebra to vertebra between the 
transverse processes, 


in-tér-trans-verse, a. 
SALES. ] 
Anat. : (See the compound), 


intertransverse-ligaments, s. pl. 


Anat.: Unimportant bands extending be- 
tween the transverse processes, 


in-tér-trd-chan’-tér-ic, a. (Pref. inter- ; 
Eng., &e. trochanter, and suff. -ic.] 
Anat. : Between the two trochanters of the 
femur :; as, the anterior and the posterior in- 
tertrochanteric line, 


{n-tér-trdp’-ic-al, a. [Pref. inter, and 
Eng. tropical (q.v.).] Situated within or be- 
tween the tropics. 


* in-tér-tirb’-ér, s. (Lat. inter- = between, 
among, and turbo = to disturb.) A disturber. 
“An interturber of the peace.”"—Henry Vill.; To 
Wyatt, May, 1538. 
in-tér-twine’, v.t. & 4. (Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. twine (q.v.).] 
A. Trans.: To unite by turning or twisting 
together; to intertwist, to interweave, to 
interlace. 


{INTERTRANSVEER- 


“‘Under some concourse of shades, 
Whose branching arms t! intertwined might shield 
From dews.” “Milton: P. R., iv. 405, 


B. Intrans.: To twine together; to be 
interwoven or interlaced. 
“ Bricks line the sides, but shivered 1 
And horrid brambles intertwine below” 
Cowper: Needless Alarm. 
+ in’-tér-twine, s. [Inrertwine, 7.) A 
mutual or reciprocal twining or winding; an 
interweaving, 


Such intertwine beseems teluraphal’s esata 
Coleridge; To Wordsworth, 
in-tér-twin'-ing, pr. par., a, & 8. [IN- 

TERTWINE, ¥.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of twining or twisting 
together; the state of being intertwined or 
interwoven, 


in-tér-twin'-ing-ly, adv. (Eng, inter- 


twining; -ly.) By intertwining or being inter- 
twined. 


*{n-ter-twist’, v.t. (Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
am (q.v.).] To unite by twisting together ; 
to intertwine, to interlace. 

* Sect me a 18 oP CaPactace 

*¥n-tér-twist -ing, pr. par.,a., & 8. [IN- 
TERTWIST.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of twisting or twining 
together ; the state of being intertwisted. 


*in-tér-twist’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. inter. 
twisting; -ly.) By intertwisting or being in 
tertwisted. 


'-tér-val (1), * in-ter-vall, s. [Fr. inter- 
valle, from Lat. intervallum =the space be- 
tween the rampart and the soldiers’ tents « 
inter- = between, among, and vallum = & 
rampart.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Space between two things ; space or dis< 
tance intervening between any two objects § 
intermediate space or distance. 


“-Twixt host and host but narrow space was left, 
A dreadful interval.” Milton: P. L., vi. 105. 


2. A space of time between two points or 
events ; intervening or intermediate time. 

“The interval between the demise of the Crown and 

the oo of Parliament.”—Jfacuulay : Hist. Eng.s 
ch, lv. 

3. The space of time between attacks of 
disease, pain, or delirium ; remission. 

“It is the sleep of the spirit... with lucid inter- 

vals."—Coleridge: Table Talk, May 1, 1830, 

II. Music; The distance between any two 
sounds. Intervals when confined within the 
octave are simple, when they exceed it they 
are compound. The interval of a whole tone, 
as from c to D, is called a second, of a whole 
tone and a semitone, as from c to Eb, a minor 
third, &c. 

¥ At intervals: From time to time; inter- 
mittently. 

“ Miriam watched and dozed at intervals.” 
Tennyson > Enoch Arden, 908. 

¥ Every respite requires an interval; but 
there are many intervals where there is no 
respite. The tnterval respects time only; 
respite includes the idea of action within that 
time which may be more or less agreeable : 
intervals of ease are a respite to one who is 
oppressed with labour ; the interval which is 
sometimes granted to a criminal before his 
execution is in the properest sense a respite. 
(Crabb: Eng. Cua) 


in’-tér -val (2), in’-tér-vale, s. (Etym. 
doubtful; probably from pref, inter-, and vale.} 
A tract of low or plain ground between hills or 
along the banks of rivers. (American.) 


*{n/-tér-val, *in’-tér-vall, v.i. 
VAL (1), s.] To come between. 


“If clouds doe intervall, 

‘baba figured od shape: ee 
J. Taylor: Works (ed. 1630), 248, 
* {n-tér-val’-liim (pl. In-tér-vHl-la), s. 

(Lat.] An interval (q.v.). 
“If they should have the good fortune to be taken 

away in one of these intervalla.” —Chillingworth : 

Prine, » DP. 11. 


* Yn-tér-var’-y, v.i. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
vary (q.v.).} % alter or vary between ; & 
change. 3 


in-tér’-veined’ (elas a),a. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. veined (q.v.).] Intersected as with veins. 
“ Fair champaign, with less rivers interveined.” 
eke Milton: P, R., iii. 257.” 
in-tér-véne’, v.14. & ¢. (Fr. interventr, from 
Lat. intervenio=to come between: inter = 
between, and venio = to come; Sp. intervenir 3 
Ital. intervenire.} 

A. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To come or be situated between persons 
or things ; to be interposed : as, Hills een 
between two valleys. 

2. To occur, fall, or come between poi: 
time, or evei) h teat 


“Many things may intervene betwixt ngage: 
ment by promise, and that full and Cont hie nGieve 
zation."—Bp, Hall: Oases of Conscience, Deo: iv.c @& 

3. To pass between, 
. “What wonder if so near 
Looks intervene.” Milton: P. Lu, 1X. 222, 
4, To happen, occur, or break in so as to ine 
terrupt, disturb, or cross. 
“(God] may be fear’d amidst the busi 
Or scorn’d where business ever cree 
Cowper s Retirement, 122. 


{Inrer- 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or. wore, wolf. work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2,0=8; ey=a& qu=kw. ~ 


5. To interpose between parties at variance, 
“The mediators desired b~ both e8 to intervene 
... for the bet posing _. 
ets To Phas Bn arch 22, 1668, 
Law: To interpose and become a part: 
to a suit between other parties: as, The 
Queen’s Proctor intervenes in a divorce case. 


* B. Trans. : To lie or be situated between ; 
to divide ; to come between, 


* In’-tér-véne,s. [Inrervene, v.] A coming 
or meeting together ; intervention, 

“They had arper and ifferences 
Which might caslly happen in snah om deiaenee ot 
grandees."— Wotton, 

* in-tér-vén’-ér, s. (ing. interven(e); -er.) 
One who intervenes ; specif., in law, one who 
intervenes in a suit to which he was not origin- 
ally a party. 


* in-tér-vé'-ni-enge, «. [Lat. interveniens, 
pr. par. of intervenio=to intervene (q.v.). 
The act or state of intervening or coming in 
between ; intervention. 

* In-tér-vé’-ni-ent, a. [Lat. interveniens 
r. par. of wlervenio=to intervene (a.v.).4 
‘oming or passing between ; intervening ; in- 

terposed. 


“ By an intervenieni wer disc’ from his ob- 


ligation to obey.”—S < Sermons, vol. vii., ser. 6. 

In-tér-vée’-ni-iim, s. (Lat. = the space be- 
tween the veins; inter- = between, and vena 
= a blood-vessel, a vein.] 

Bot. ; The name given by the old botanists, 
and adopted by Lindley for the area of paren- 
chyma lying between two or more veins or 
veinlets. 

* in-tér-vént’, v.t. [Lat. inter-= between, 
among, and ventum, sup. of venio= to come.) 
To come in the way of ; to obstruct ; to thwart. 

Pha ge ase ne tee oh Ly ie 

{n-tér-vén’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. inter- 

ventionem, accus. of interventio = a coming be- 

tween, from intervenio= to come between, to 
intervene (q.v.) ; Sp. intervencion ; Ital. inter- 
venzione.] 


L. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of intervening or coming between 
persons or things; agency of persons between 
persons ; interposition ; mediation ; interfer- 
ence in the interests of others. 

2. The state of being interposed or set be- 
tween persons or things ; interposition. 

“Sound is shut out by the intervention of that lax 
membrane, and not suffered to pass into the inward 
ear.”—Holder : On 


II. Law: The act of a third party in inter- 
vening and becoming a party to a suit between 
others, 

in-_tér_vén’-tion-ist, «. 
» 1. Ord. Lang.; One who advocates interven- 
tion. 

2. Med.: One who favors limited interference 
with the course of a disease rather than leaving 
the patient'to nature. 


* {n-tér-vént-6r, s. [Lat.] One who futer- 
venes or interposes ; a mediator ; specif., a per- 
son appointed by a charch to reconcile parties, 
and unite them in the choice of officers. 

* {n-tér-vén’-iie, s. (INTERVENE, v.) Inter- 
vention ; interposition. 

* {n-ter-vért’, v.t. (Fr. intervertir, from Lat. 
——-? = to turn aside ; verto = to turn.) 
To turn to another course or use, 

In-tér-vér-té-bral, a. (Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. vertebral.) 


Anat. : Between the vertebre : as, interver- 
tebral discs, intervertebral foramina, 


Rercaaty: a 

Anat.: Elastic plates, outwardly fibro- 
laminar, inwardly pulpy, placed between the 
bodies of the vertebrx, from the axis to the 
oe gine sans « 

intervertebral-fc. sina, s. pl. 

Anat.: A series of rounded ee 
tween the vertebre through which the spinal 
nerves and blood-vessels pass off. 


'_tér-view (iew as 11), s. [0. Fr. entreveu 
on par. of ih nt = Dots! Fr. entrevue.) 


1. Gen.: A meeting between two ms 
face to face ; generally a formal meeting for 
the consideration of some important business ; 


a conference. 


boil, bép; Swi; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; c 
age BAS -tion, ne oa eae -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = 


intervene—intestine 


2. Specially: 

(1) A formal meeting between some person 
of note or ie go and a press representa- 
tive, in order that the latter may gather infor- 
mation and impart it to the public. 

“*T asked Mr. Fowl d 
White to the ropreventative of the Pell Mall Oveerce 
S ah recent interview."—Pall Mall Gazette, July 31, 

(2) The opinion elicited or the information 
imparted at such a meeting. 


“Some were even absurd enough to imagine that he 
id for the insertion of his interview in aolid cash.”— 
‘all Mall Gazette, July 31, 1884. 
q The special sense of interview, s. & v., and 
interviewer, as well as the practice itself, is of 
American origin, 


in’-tér-view (iew as ii), vt. [InTeRvrEw, s.] 
1, To visit or wait upon for the purpose of 
having an interview with, generally te the pur- 
pose of extracting information for publication, 
= Not long ago I was asked to interview a statesman 
here."—Weekly Dispatch, Aug, 81, 1884. 
2. To grant an interview to. 


in’-tér-view-ér (iew as ii), s. [Eng. inter- 
view; -er.) One who interviews; specif., a 
reporter for a newspaper who interviews some 
person of position, importance, or notoriety 
for the purpose of extracting information for 
publication, : 


“Quite right, sir, there is no person like the inter- 
viewer.”—Pali Mall Gazette, Sept 5, 1884, 


’-ter-view-ing (iewas 0), s._[Eng. inter- 
view; -ing.] The practice of gathering infor- 
mation from public persons, in order to im- 
part it to the world through the press, 


“Interviewing is an admirable system for creating 
false impressions, or no impressions at all.”— Weekly 
Dispatch, Aug. 31, 1884 


in-ter-vis’-i-ble, a. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
visible (q-v.).] 
Surv, ; Mutually visible ; able to be seen the 
one from the other ; said of stations, 


* in-tér-vis'-it, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
visit (q.v.).] To exchange visits ; to pay visits, 
each to the other. 


“Here we trifled, and bathed, and intervisited with 
the company.”—Zvelyn: Diary June 27, 1654. 


* {n-tér-vis’-it, s. [InTervisir, v.] An in- 
termediate visit. 


* {n-tér-vi'-tal, a. ([Lat. inter- = between, 
and vita = life.] Between two lives; applied 
to the intermediate state between death and 
the resurrection. 

“Through ail its paneled auc 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, xlil 3. 

* Yn-tér-v6-li’-tion, s. [Lat. intervolutus, 
pa. par. of intervolvo: inter- = between, and 
volvo = to roll.}) The quality or state of being 
intervolved, 


*in-tér-volve’, v.t. (Lat. intervolvo: inter 
= between, and volvo=to roll.) To roll be- 
tween or among; to involve or wind one 
within the other. 


“ Then the sly serpent, in the golden flame 
Ot his own volumes intervolved.” 
Shelley: Witch of Atlas, vi. 


{n-tér-wéave’, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng. 
weave (q.V-). } 

1. To weave together ; to intermix by weay- 
ing together, so as to combine in the same tex- 
ture or construction ; to intermingle, as though 
by weaving ; to intertwine, to interlace. 

“Her dewy locks deal various Rovers DAN} blown 

4 ous, an 
She interweaves, = us, pf ) 

2. To intermix; to connect closely or inti- 

mately. 


“ A despoti nelple which happened fortunately 
to be tne = Lag ite Constitution —- Seattle + Morat 


erwoven 
Sciences, pt. lii., ch. il., § 2 
*{n-tér-wish’, v.t. (Pref. inter-, and Eng, wish 
(q.v.).] To wish mutually to each other. 
“ The venom of all stepdames, aval Ite 
hy 
ve, mi t; ts and their subjects int oye 


1 on that man. 

*{n-tér-work’-ing, s. [Pref. inter, and Eng. 
working (q.v.).] Mutual, reciprocal, or joint 
working ; a working together. , 

“ Wha ferwor) knit th 
Prat ob vos na opt ray cddton: Rahemation 
tn England, bk, ii. 

*{n-toér-world, s. [Pref inter-, and Eng. 
pee (q.¥-).] a world between or among 
other worlds, 


Holla’ Plutarch, p. 


“ ‘ds and between.”—P. 
Amagitiary Foe Se ; spaces | 
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*in-tér-wound’, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and Eng, 
wound (q.v.).] To wound mutually. 

“ Hence interwounding controversies spring.” 
Daniel: Musophilusa 
in-tér-wov-en, In-tér-wove’, pa. par. of 

a (INTERWEAVE.] 


*in-tér-wréathe’, v.t. [Pref. inter-, and 
Eng. wreathe (q.v.). | To weave into a wreath; 
to intertwine, to interweave. 


“Say, happy youth, crown’d with a heav'’n! 
Of the first flame, and interwreathed bay.” oe 


Lovelace ; Posthuma, pt. iL 

*in-tést’-a-ble, a. [Lat. intestabilis = not 
capable of making a will: in- = not, and testa 
bilis = capable of making a will, from testatus, 
pa. par. of testor = to be a witness, to make a 
will ; testis =a witness.) Incompetent to 
nee a will; not legally qualified to make 
will. 


“Such persons, as are intestable for want of liberty 
or freedom of will, are by the civil law of various 
kinds; as prisoners, captives, and the like, But the 
law of England does not make such persons absolutely 
intestable,"—Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., eh, 22, 


in-tést’-a-cy, 8, [Eng. intesta(te); -cy.] The 
quality or state of being intestate ; the state 
of dying without having made a will, 

“Tn case of intestacy, the ordinary shall depute the 
nearest and most lawful friends of the deceased to 
minister his goods,"—ASlackstone: Comment., bk * 
ch, 32, 

in-tést’-ate, a. &s. (Lat. intestatus, from tm. 
=not, and testatus = having made a will, pa 
par. of testor=to make a will; Fr. intestat; 
Ital. intestato ; Sp. intestado.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Dying without having made a will. 


“In case a person made no disposition of his goods 
as were testable, whether that were only part or the 
whole of them, he was, and is, said to die Pee 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 32. 


2. Not disposed of by will; not devised or 
bequeathed : as, an intestate estate. 

B. As subst.: A person who dies without 
having made a will, 


in-tés’-ti-na, s. pl. [Lat. = the entrails, neut! 
pl. of intestinus = inward, internal; intus = 
within. ] 

Zool. : Intestinal Worms; in Cuvier’s ar 
rangement a class of Zoophytes, called b: 
Rudolphi Entozoa. It contains the Intesti 
Worms. They were divided into two orders ; 

1) Cavitaria, called by Rudolphi Nematoidea; 
2) Parenchymata, The class has been broken 
up and redistributed. 


in-tés’-ti-nal, a. [Eng. intestin(e); -al.] 
1. Lit. @ Anat. ; Of or belonging to the ime 
testines, 


“It is confounded with the intestinal excretions and 
tions of the belly."—8rowne: Vulgar #rrowura 
bk, iii., ch, xiii, 


2. Fig.: Domestic, not foreign. 
intestinal-canal, s. 


Anat.: The same as INTESTINE. 


intestinal-juice, s. 
Anat. : Succus entericus, an alkaline secreted. 
by the intestines. 


intestinal-worms, s. pl. 
Zool.: The English name for Cuvier’s Ine 
testina. 
in-tés-ti-na’-li-a, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Mod. 
Lat. intestinalis, from intestina (q.v.).] 
Zool.: A name sometimes given to Cuvier’s 
Intestina. 
in-tés'-tine, a. & s, (Fr. intestin, from Lat. 
intestinus = inward, from intus = within 3 
Ital. & Sp. intestinal.) 
A, As adjective: 
*1. Internal, inward ; contained or existing 
within, as within the body. 


“ Intestine stone, and ulcer, cholick 
And moon-struck madness,” Mii 2 PL L., xi, 488, 


2. Internal, with regard to a country or 
nation ; domestic, not foreign. 
“The mndcees ing send of intestine war.”—Miltan ? 
Of Reform, in England, bk. il. 
* 3, Innate, inner; depending on the inter 
nal constitution. 
“Everything labours under an intestine necessity.” 
—Cudworth, 


* 4, Shut up or inclosed ; contained. 


“Tt sleeps; and the icy touch 
ot an pene hehps “oe ipresed 
stagna’ on on e intestine 
AS Cowper : Task, 


B. As subst. (Pl.): The guts the entrails; 
the portion of the digestive apparatus inferior 


expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
bel, del. 
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in position to the stomach. The intestines 
consist of three coats, an outer one (the peri- 
toneum), an inner or mucous membrane, and 
an intermediate muscular coat. There are two 
intestines, the large and the small one. The 
large intestine extends from the termination 
of the ileum to the anus. It is about five or 
six feet long, or about one-fifth that of the 
intestinal canal. Its diameter is from two 
and a half inches to an inch anda half. It is 
divided into the cecum, with its vermiform 
appendix, the colon, and the rectum. The 
small intestine commences at the pylorus, 
winds into many convolutions, and terminates 
in the large intestine. In the adult it is 
about twenty feetin length. It is arbitrarily 
divided into three parts—viz., the duodenum, 
the jejunum, and the ileum. It constitutes 
four-fifths of the whole intestines, the larger 
making up the other fifth. They are used to 
aid in assimilating the food after digestion, 
and convey forward the excrementitious 
matter. 


“The different length of* the intestines in carni- 
vorous and herbivorous animals has been noticed on a 
ary oceasion.”—Paley : Natural Philosophy, ch. 
xii., § 4, 


in-téx’-ine, s. 

suff. -ine.] 
Bot.: The name given by Fritzche to the 

fourth coating in the pollen of Clarkia elegans 
and some other Onagracexe. It is next the 
extine or outer crust, and above the intine or 
inner lining. 

*in-téxt, s. (Pref. in-, and Eng. text.] The 
contents. 


[Eng. int(ine), ea(tine), and 


“T had a book which none 
Could reade the intext but myself alone.” 


Herrick: He: js 
*{n-téx’-ture, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
teatwre (q.v.).] To work in, to weave in, to 
interweave, 


*{n-thirst’, v.t. [Pref. in- (intens.), and Eng. 
thirst (q.v.).] To make thirsty. 

“Using our pleasure as the traveller doth water, not 
as the drunkard does wine, whereby he is inflamedand 
tntharsted the more.”"—B8p. Hall; Christian Modera- 
tion, bk. i, § 8 


in-thral’, * in-thrall’, in-thral-mént. 
[See ENTHRALL, ENTHRALMENT.] 


in-thré’ne, &e. [See Exrnrone, &¢.] 
*in-tice’, Ge. [See Entice, &c.] 


‘-ti-ma-cy, s. [Eng. intimate (1), a.3 -cy.] 
The quality or state of being intimate; close 
familiarity or fellowship. 

“That peculiar friendliness, intimacy, and famili- 


arity, with which the Romanists visit the Noncon- 
formists.’—South: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 1. 


/-ti-mate (1), a. & s. (Lat, intimus = inner- 
most, super. of interus = within; Fr. intime.] 
A, As adjective; 
* 1. Internal, inward ; arising or proceeding 
from within. 
“T knew 


From intimate impulse, and therefore urged 
The marriage on,” Jilton : Samson Agonistes, 228. 


* 9, Near, close. 

“To have an intimateand speaking help, a ready and 
seviving associate in marriage.”—Milton: Doct. & Disc. 
of Divorce, bk. i., ch. iv. 

3. Closely acquainted ; close in friendship 

or fellowship ; closely familiar. 
4, Close, very full, complete, familiar. 


“Tt is no wonder that my intimate acquaintance 
with these specimens of the kind has taught me to 
hold the sportsman’s amusement in abhorrence.”— 
Cowper : Treatment of his Hares. 


*B. As subst. : One whois closely acquainted 
or fainiliar with another ; a familiar friend or 
associate. 


“ An intimate whose intellect as much corresponded 
with his as did the outward form."—G@overnment of 
the Tongue. 


in’-ti-mate, v.t. & 4. [Fr. intimer; Sp. & Port. 
intimar ; Ital. intimare.] [INTIMATE (2), a.] 
A. Transitive: 
* 1. To hint; to indicate indirectly or ob- 
pentely ; to suggest ; to point in the direction 
fo) 


“Thenceforth to her he sought to intimate’ 
His inwarde griefe.” Spenser's /’. Q., ILI. ix. 80, 


2. To make known, to announce, 


“He incontinent Cee proclayme and intimate open 
warre agaynst the Kyng of England, with blud, ee: 
and sweard."—Hall: Henry IV. (an. 1). 


B. Intrans. : To signify, to hint, to indicate. 


*{n’-ti-mate (2), a. [Lat. intimatus, pa. par. 
of intimo = to bring within, to announce, from 


intexine—intolerant 


intimus = innermost.) Made known, inti- 
mated, declared. 
“That their enterpryse was intimate and published 
to the kyng.”—Hall: Henry 1V. (an. 1); 


in’-ti-mate-ly, adv. (Eng. intimate (1); -ly.] 
1. Closely ; with close intermixture of parts. 


“ Mixing it intimately with the parts of the fluid to 
which itd is to be assimilated.”—Arbuthnot : On Ali- 
ments. 

2. Nearly, inseparably, closely. 


“ Quality, as it regards the mind, has its rise from 
knowledge and virtue, andis that which is more essen- 
tial to us, and more intimately united with us.”— 
Addison : Spectator. 

3. Familiarly ; in close fellowship or friend- 

ship. 

“The late Mr, Tyers, who knew Dr. Johnson inti- 
mately, observed, that he always talked as if he was 
talking upon oath,”—Murphy: Life & Genius of Dr. 
Johnson. 


in-ti-ma‘-tion, s. {Fr., from Lat. intima- 
tionem, acc. of intimatio = an announcing, 
from intimatus, pa. par. of intimo = to inti- 
mate (q.v.).] 

1. The act of intimating, hinting, or indi- 

cating. 

“The intimation of sondry virtues, whiche be by 
them represented,”—Sir 7’, Elyot : The Governour, bk. 
L, ch, xxi. 

2. A hint; an indirect announcement or 
suggestion. 


“Without mentioning the King of England, or 
giving the least intimation that he was sent by him, 
till he oncw discovered their opinions.”"—Burnet . Hist. 
Reform. (an, 1530). 


3. An explicit announcement or declaration. 


“(The onal) caused the Latine feasts and holi- 
daies to be published . . . with an intimation that 
they would goe straight into their province,” — 
P. Holland: Livius, p. 1,12 


*{n’-time, a. (0. Fr., from Lat. intimus = 
innermost. } 


1. Inward, internal. 


2. Intimate, close, 


“‘To the composition or dissolution of mixed bodies, 
which is the chief work of elements, and requires an 
Bea application of the agents.’’—-Digby : On Bodies, 
ch. v., § 6. 


in-tim’-i-date, v.t. [Low Lat. intimidatus, 
pa. par. of intimido = to frighten, from in- 
(intens.), and timidus = timid ; Fr. intimider.] 
To frighten ; to make fearful; to inspire with 
fear; to dishearten; to make cowardly; to 
cow. 
““Why do ye quake, intimidated thrones ?” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vii. 
{ For the difference between to intimidate 
and to frighten, see FRIGHTEN. 


{n-tim-i-da’-tion, s. [Fr.] The act of in- 
timidating or making fearful; the state of 
being intimidated ; specif., the influence used 
by landlords and employers over tenants and 
employés in public elections, and the deterring 
of workmen from their work by threats. 


“The king carried his measures in parliament by 
declimntatione eS Baiey : Moral Philosophy, bk. vi., 
¢ i. 


in-tim’-i-da-tor-y, a. [Eng. intimidat(e) ; 
Rae Causing or tending to cause intimida- 
ion, 


*In-tine’-tion, s. (Lat. intinctio, from in- 
tinctus, pa. par, of intingo.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : The act or process of dyeing. 
2. Ritual & Church History: One of the 
methods by which the sacrament of the Eu- 
charist is administered to the laity of the 
Eastern Church—by breaking the consecrated 
bread into the consecrated wine, and giving 
the two elements to each communicant in a 
spoon. It is doubtful whether the practice 
was general in early Christian times. (For its 
probable origin see extract.) Intinetion was 
formally condemned by the third Council of 
Braga (A.p. 675), point being added to the 
condemnation by the remark that Judas is the 
only example in the Gospel of communion by 
intinetion ; by Pope Urban II. (a.p. 1088-99) 
and his successor, and by the Convocation of 
Canterbury (A.D. 1175). 


“The practice forbidden seems to have been as mueh 
iltecopenra pti of the Srp abaadse elements... 
as that of rntinction.”—M*Clintock & Strong: a 
Bibl., &e., Lit., iv. 629. ante? 


*in-tine-tiv ity, s. (Lat. in- = not, and 
tinctus, pa, par. of tingo = to dye.) The ab- 
sence or want of the quality of dyeing or 
tingeing other bodies. 


te as s. [Lat. iné(us) = within, and suff, 
“Um. 


Bot.: An inner membrane surrounding the 


ee 


pollen grain, the protrusion of which consti- 
tutes the pollen-tube. 


*{n-tire’, * in-tire’-ly, &c. (See En71rz, 
&e.) 
* {n-ti’-tle, v.t. [Entrr.e.] 


in-tit’-uled, a. [Lat. titulus = a title.]” 
1, Having a name or title; entitled ; a terna 
used in Acts of Parliament. 


* 9, Having a claim. 
Beant pain abeo pegs ee that fair field.” 
Shakesp. . Rape of Lucrece, 57. 
{n/-td, prep. [A.S. im, and to.]_ A preposition 
denoting passage, motion, or change inwards. 
Thus it is used: 

1. Of motion or direction towards the in- 
terior of a place, with such verbs as come, 
go, throw, look, fly, push, &c. 

“Go tell my brethren that they go into Galilee.”— 

Matthew xxviii. 10. 

2. Of motion towards the interior of a body 

or substance, with such verbs as fall, sink, &¢. 


“ Acrid substances, which pass into the capillary 
tubes, must irritate them into greater contraction.”— 
Arbuthnot: On Aliments. 


3. Of entrance into the heart or mind. 


“ How much more may education, being a constant 
plight and inurement, induce by custom good habite 
into a reasonable creature ?"— Wotton. (Zodd.) 


4, Of penetration or research which is more 
than superficial : as, To inquire into a matter. 


5. Of inclusion or comprehension... 


“They have denominated some herbs solar and some 
lunar, and such like toys put imto great words.”"— 
Bacon. (Todd.) 


6. Of a new state into which anything is 
brought ; of a change of condition ; used with 
such verbs as fall, lead, bring, change, con- 
vert, grow, &c.: as, To fall into a fever; to 
lead into bad habits, &c. 


tin-tol-ér-a-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. intolerable; 
-ity.) Excessive badness. 

“The goodness of your true pun is in the direct 
ratio of its intolerability."—E. A. Poe: Marginalia. 
(Introd.) 

in-t6l'-ér-a-ble, * in-tdl’-lér-a-ble, a. 
(Fr. intolérable, from Lat. intolerabilis, from 
in- = not, and tolerabilis = that can be borne, 
tolerable (q.v.); Sp. intolerable; Ital. intol- 
leradile.] 


1. Not tolerable ; that cannot be tolerated 
or endured ; insufferable ; unendurable ; too 
great to be endured. 


“ Not always from intolerable 
He fled.” Wordswoi ‘h: aa haiord bk. iii. 


* 2. Enormous, monstrous. 


“One half-peunyworth of bread to this intolerable 
deal of sack.” —Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV, ii.(4. 


in-tol’-ér-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. intolerable s 
-ness.) The quality or state of being in- 
tolerable. 


in-t0l-ér-a-bly, adv. [Eng. intolerab(le) ; 
-ly.] In an intolerable manner or degree ; to 
an intolerable degree or extent; beyond en- 
durance. 


“The weather was intolerably hot."—Cook: Fi 
Voyage, bk, i., ch. ii. 2 oe 


in-tol’-ér-ang¢e, s. [Fr., from Lat. intoleran- 
tia, from intolerans = that cannot bear.] [Lye 
TOLERANT. ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The quality or state of being intolerant ; 
want of patience or forbearance; indisposition 
to tolerate the existence or spread of any- 
thing opposed to one’s own opinions. 


“Carrying the intolerance of the tongue and of the 
pen into a persecution.” —Burke : French Revolution, 


2. Want of capacity or power to endure; 
nonondprapes:; as, the intolerance of cold or 
eat. 


II. Relig. : Refusal to tolerate a faith dif- 
ferent from one’s own. Most religions advo- 
cate toleration while they are feeble and be- 
come intolerant when they are powerful. 
Though most governments are more or less 
intolerant, yet genuine statesmen have in 
every age instinctively tended towards toler- 
ance as the most successful method of dealing 
with contending faiths. 


*In-tol’-ér-an-cy, s. [Eng. intoleranc(e)s 
-y.] The same as INTOLERANCE (q.V.). 


in-tol’-€r-ant, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. in- 
tolerans = not able to endure; in- = not, and 
tolerans, pr. par. of tolero = to endure, to 


tolerate (q.v.); Sp. intolerante; Ital. intol- 
lerante.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», 0o0=6; ey=& qu=kw, 


A, As adjective: 

1, Not enduring ; not able toendure. (Fol- 

lowed by of.) 5 @ 

“Th of 
tolerant af exonsin ra ae ta in 

2. Not enduring or allowing difference of 

opinion, teaching, or worship; unwilling or 
refusing to allow to others freedom of speech, 
choice, or action in opinions, doctrines, or 
Worship ; bigoted. 
“Religion, harsh, intolerant, wustere.” 
Cowper: Table Tatk, 612. 
B, As subst.: One who will not allow to 
others freedom of speech, choice or action in 
opinions, doctrines or worship ; a bigot. 

“You might as well have concluded that I was a 
Jew, or a Mahometan, as an intolerant and a perse- 
cutor.”"—Lowth > Letters to Warburton, p. 6. 

in-tdl-Er-ant-l¥, adv. (Eng. intolerant; 
-ly.] In ar intolerant manner. 


*In-t0l-6r-at-ing, «. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. tolerate (q.v.).} Intolerant. 
“Experienced this intolerati “—Shayst 
bury: Miscell. Reflections ; ‘Miscoll. asta = 
+ in-tdl-ér-ation, s. f. in- (2), and 
Eng. toleration (q.v.).]} ant.of toleration ; 
intolerance ; refusal or unwillingness to toler- 
ate others in their opinions or worship. 


*in-témb’ (# silent), v.t. [Exroms.] 


* in’-ton-ate (1), v.i. (Lat. intonatum, sup. 
of intono : in- (intens.), and tono = to thunder.]} 
To thunder, 

“{in’-ton-fte (2), vi. & % [Low Lat. intona- 
tum, sup. of intono: in- = in, and torus = a 
tone, a note.] 

A. Intransitive : 
1. To sound the notes of the musical scale. 
2. To pronounce in a musical manner ; to 


B, Trans. ; To intone, to chant. 
* {n-ton-a’-tion (1), s. [Lat. intonatus, pa. 
par. of intono = to thunder.] The act or state 
of thundering. 


in-ton-a'-tion (2), s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
intonatio, from intonatum, sup. of intono = to 
intone (q.v.).] 

Music: 

1. The method of producing sound from a 

voice or an instrument. 

2. Correctness of pitch ; ¢e.g., just intona- 

tion, singing or playing in perfect tune. 
“Tis said he had a tuneful tongue 
Such happy intonation.” 
Tennyson: Amphion, 18 

8. The method of chanting certain portions 

of the church services. 

4. The notes which precede the reciting- 

note in a Gregorian chant. ; 

“ ‘toaaticn, dcnmiating’ of 
Seed squad orneariy equal length."—AMason: Church 
Music, p. ; 

Xn-ton-a-tor, s. (Eng. intonat(e); -or.] - 
Musie: A monochord, or single string, 
stretched across a flat sound-board. Below 
the string is a diagram of the exact divisions 
of the monochord necessary for the production 
of the true musical scale. By means of a 
movable bridge, the student is able to sound 
the notes represented on the diagram, and so, 
to educate his ear to a true sense of relative 
pitch. 
in-tone’, v.i. & t. [Low Lat. intono, from 
Lat. intonwm = according to tone; Ital. in- 
tonare ; Fr. entoner, entonner ; Sp. entonar.) 
A. Intransitive : 
*1. Ord. Lang. : To make a loud protracted 
noise. vd 
& H intones to ass 
Garmonick 1 ais aap! home Dunciad, ii, 253. 
2. Music: To recite prayers, &c., in a mono- 
hago’ rigs banded dil oat 
@ snowy- 6" “ 
Delteste banded oe Gaon LyLD. 
B. Trans.: To recite in a monotone; it 
ineludes pes ees s. the prayers - ene 
tone, an e precenting or leadin; 
bei song of the Psalms, Creed, Canticles, &c. 


« — Ss. t. intortio, from intortus, 
or = eee to bend, to curve.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: A winding, bending, or 
twisting. 
2. Bot.: The state of any part which is 
twisted upon itself. 


p6il, : péut, jéwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, 
i 5 Hoa =shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, 


intolerantly—intransitive 


* in-tort’, v.t. (Lat. intortus, pa, par. of in- 
torqueo : in- = in, into, and torqgueo=to twist.) 
To twist, to twine, to wreathe, to wring. 

“ With rev'rent hand th 
Which round ibe duteted Iecontie a fase rolled.” 
Pope: Homer ; yssey Lil, 555, 

* in-tor’-tion, 8. (Lat, intortio, from intortus 
pa. par, of int o = to twist.) [Inrorr, 
A winding, twining, or twisting, 


in td'-td, phr. (Lat.] Wholly, entirely. 


*in-tox’-i-ca-ble, a. [Eng. éntovic(ate); 
Pipe Capable of being intoxicated. (Lit. & 
J. 
“Tf... the peo 
~ pees their Brukal soalstamnecodteeraha rf ieomnens 


in-tdx’-i-cant, s. [Low Lat. intovicans, pr. 
ar. Of intoxico=to poison.) [INTOXIcaTE, a.] 
hat which intoxicates ; an intoxicating liquor 

or substance, 


in-tdx-i-cate, vt. [0. Fr. intoxiquer; Sp. 
tutowicar; Ital. intossicare,] [Iyroxicatr, a.) 

L Literally: 

1. To poison ; to produce fatal effects. 

“Meat, I say, and not poison. For the one doth 
intoxicate and slay the eater ; the other feedeth and 

th him."—Latimer : Works, 1. 35. 

2. To make drunk ; to inebriate with, or as 
with alcoholic liquors. : 

“Tt leaueth behind it a taste like the taste of almon 

; ee Uo goeth downe very pleasantly, intoxicating 

weak braines.”"—Hackluyt - Voyages, i. 97. 

IL Fig.: To excite the spirits of to the 
highest pitch; to excite to enthusiasm; to 
make delirious as with joy. 

“Through an aerial universe of endless 
Expansion—at which my soul aches to think— 
Intoxicated with eternity.” Byron: Cain, ii. L 

*{n-tdx’-i_cate, a. [Low Lat. intowicatus, 

a. par. of intoxico = to poison; Lat. in- = 

to, and toxicum = Gr. roéixév (tomikon) = 
poison in which arrows were dipped; rofov 
(toron) =a bow; roga (tow) = arrows.) In- 
toxicated, delirious. 


“Their mynde is so intoxicate that there is nothyng, 
but they note it with a blacke coale."—/ryth: 
Workes, p. 77. 


*{n-tox”-‘cat-Ed-néss, s. (Eng. intowi- 
cated ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
intoxicated ; intoxication. 

in-téx’-i-cat-ing, pr. par. or a. [Inroxt- 
CATE, v.] Tending make drunk ; exciting 
the spirits to the highest pitch ; making de- 
lirious or enthusiastic, 

* intoxicating-gas, s. 


Chem. : An old name for nitrogen monoxide, 
N.O. Called also laughing-gas (q.v.). 


Yoa-tdx-i-ca’-tion, s. [InToxcare, v.] 
I, Literally : 
. The act of intoxicating or making drunk, 
2. The state of being intoxicated ; drunken- 
ness, ebriety, inebriation; the state pro- 
duced by drinking alcoholic liquors to excess, 
i. be found 
Se em pire apy 
Cowper ; Conversation, 808. 
Il. Fig.: A state of high excitement of 
spirits ; elation leading to frenzy, delirium, or 
enthusiasm. 


“His actions, however, displa; 
extreme self-confidence.” — Va 


the intoxication of 
am; Middle Ages, 


ch. vil, 
in-tra-, pref. [Lat.] A Latin preposition, 
signifying within, used as a prefix many 


English words, 
in-tra-car- V-lar-¥, a, [Pref. intra- = 
within, and Eng. carpellary (q.v.).] 
Bot.: Among or interior to the carpels. 
(R. Brown, 1874.) 
in-tra-cran’-i-al, «. [Pref. intra-, and Eng. 
cranial.) Situated within the cerebellum, 


in-tric-ta-bil'-i-ty, s. (Eng. intractable); 

-ity.] The quality orstate of be ngintractable, 

“Tf he still fell short of his master, the fault was 

not in him, but the intractadility of his language."— 
Hurd: Notes on the Art of Poetry. 


-trict’-a-ble, «a, (0. Fr., from Lat. intracta- 

a from in- = not, and tractabilis = tract- 

able (q.v.); Ital. intrattabile ; Sp. intratable.} 

1. Not tractable; that cannot be governed, 

managed, or kept in order; unmanageabie, 

refractory, violent, ungovernable, obstinate, 
stubborn, perverse, 


« the common run of more intractable and 
perverse tempers.” — Warburton: Divine Legation, 
k. ii., § 3. 
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*2, Hard to treat. 
“He (Henry VIII.) was much pained and became 
ceeding froward — ; 
oat ng _ tad intractable,"—Burnet ; History 
in-tract’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. intractable; 
~ness,) The quality or state of being intract- 
able; obstinacy, indocility, 


in-tract’-a-bly, adv. (Eng. intractad(le) ; 
-ly.) In an intractable, unmanageable, or 
perverse manner. 


*in-tract’-8d, a. (Lat. intractus, pa. par. of 

intraho = to draw or trail along.) ieee in. 
“With hot intracted ee and burning een.” 
udson ; Judith, ii, 299, 

*in-tract-ile, a. [Pref. im- (2), and Eng, 
tractile(q.v.).] 
Not tractile 3 
incapable of 
being drawn 
out, 


in-tra’-dds, s. 
[Sp. = an en- 
trance.] 

Arch. : The 
soffitor under- 
surface of an 
arch, as op- 
posed to the 
exterior, or 
upper curve, which is called extrados (q.v.). 


in-tra-f6-li-a’-ceoiis (ce as shy), a 

(Pref. intra-, and Eng. foliaceous. J 
Bot. : Within the axil of a leaf. 

*in'-trail, s. [EntTrait.] 

in-tra-mar’-gin-al, a. (Pref. intra-, and 
Eng. marginal (q.v.).] Situated or being 
within the margin, 

*in-tra-miin’-dane, a, ref. intra-, and 
Eng. mundane (q.v.).] ituated or bein 
within the world; belonging to the materia 
world, , 


In. rnTRADOS, Fx, EXTRADOS. 


in-tra-miur’--al, a. [Pref. intra-, and Eng. 


mural (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Situated or being within the 
walls or boundaries, as of a city, town, &ec.: 
as, an intramural cemetery. 

2. Anat. & Path.: Within the walls of a 
tube or vessel: as, intramural obstruction of 
the intestines. (Tanner: Practice of Medicine, 
ii. 148.) [DNTERMURAL.] 


*in-trange, s. [ENTRANOE, s.] 
*in-trange’, v.t. [ENTRANCE, v.] 


in-tran-quil-li-ty, s. f. in- (2), and 
Eng. tranquillity (q.v.).] ant or absence of 
tranquillity or rest; inquietude, restlessness. 


“Jactations were used for amusement, and allay in 
constant yee and to relieve that intranquillity 
which makes men impatient of lying in their beds."— 
Temple: Of Health & Long Life. 


*Yn-trans-ca’-lent, a. ([Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. transcalent (q.v.).] Impervious to heat. 


*{n-trins-grés’-si-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. transgressible (q.v.).] That cannot 
be passed ; incapable of being passed. 

“Fatal destiny is a divine reason or sentence in* 
transgressible and inevitable."—P, Holland: Plutarch 
Pp. 859. 

*in-triin/-si-ent (s as sh), a. [Pref. in- (2 
and Eng. ri pr (q-v.). wht trance 
not passing quickly away ; lasting. 


in-tran’-si-gent, a. & s. (Fr. intransigéunt, 
from Lat. in- = not, and transigo = to come 
to a settlement.) [INTRANSIGENTES.] 

A. As adj.: Refusing to agree to come to 
an understanding, uncompromising ; irrecon- 
cilable. Used especially of the Extreme Left, 
or Radical party, on the Continent, 

B. As subst.: An irreconcilable person; 
one who refuses to agree to some political 
settlement. 


in-tran’-si-gén-tés, gash),s.pl. (Sp.= 

the irreconcilables.] e name given to the 
Extreme Left in the Spanish Cortes, and after- 
wards to the extreme Republican party in 
Spain, corresponding with the Communists in 
France. In the latter sense, it was first used 
in the Spanish troubles which arose when 
Amadeus resigned the throne (A.D. 1873). 


{n-tran’-si-tive, a. (Lat, intransitivus, from 
in- = not, and transitivus = passing overs 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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transeo = to pass over: trans = Over, across, 
and eo = to go.) 

1. Ord. Lang. ; Not passing on or over. 

e i e, and so far 1s in- 
ike Chek ae to the image is 
transitive, and pase further."—Bp, Taylor: Diss. 
fron Popery, pt. ii., bk. ii., § 6 

2. Gram.: A term applied to verbs which 
express an action or state limited to the sub- 
ject ; that is, not passing over to an object: 
as, I live, I walk, I talk, &c. Intransitive 
verbs may take a noun of kindred meaning 
or object, called the cognate object: as, To 
die a death, to live a life, &c. Many verbs 
which appear to be intransitive are in reality 
transitive, without the object expressed: as, 
they are building, where the object, a house, 
wall, &c., is omitted. Some intransitive verbs, 
by means of a preposition or completing ad- 
verb, become transitive, and may be used pas- 
sively : as, The man laughs at the boy ; he is 
laughed at. Some intransitive verbs have a 
causative meaning, and take an object, as, 
He ran a thorn into his finger. 


“ Active verbs are subdivided into transitive and 
intransitive.”—Beattie: Moral Science, pt. i, ch. i, § 3. 


in-tran-si-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. intransitive; 
-ly.) In an intransitive manner or sense 5 in 
manner of an intransitive verb. 


in tran’-si-ti, pir. ([Lat.] In the act or 
state of passing from one place to another ; 
in transit: as, The goods were lost in transitu. 


+ In-trins-mis’-si-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. transmissible (q.v.).} Not transmis- 
sible ; incapable of being transmitted. 


+ in-trins-mtt-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- 
(2), and Eng. transmutability (q.v.).] The 
quality or state of being intransmutable. 


*in-trins-mut’-a-ble, a._ [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. transmutable (q.v.).] Not transmu- 
table ; incapable of being transmuted or 
changed into another substance. 


“Some of the most experienced chemists do affirm 
uicksilver to be intransmutable, and therefore call it 
quor sternus.”—Ray: On the Creation. 


®Yn’-trant, a. & s. [Lat. intrans, pr. par. of 
intro = to go in.] 
A. As adj. : Entering, passing in, pene- 
trating. 
B. As subst.: One who enters ; specif., one 
who enters upon some public duty or office. 


*in-trap’, v.t. 


¥in-tra-par-i-6'-tal a. ([Pref. intra-, and 
Eng. parietal.) Situated or happening within 
walls, or within an enclosure; as, an éntra- 
parietal execution. (Annandale.) 


[EntrRap.] 


{u-tra_pét’-i-d-lar, a. 
Eng. petiolar.] 

Bot. : Situated between. the petiole and the 
stem. (Used when the two stipules at the 
base of a petiole so unite at their adjacent 
margins as to seem like one stipule between 
the petiole and the stem.) Not the same as 
INTERPETIOLAR (q.v.), With which it is often 
confounded. (Goodrich & Porter.) 


in-tra-thd-raig-ie, a. [Pref. imtra-, and 
Eng. thoracic (q.v.). ] 
Anat. & Path. : Within the thorax or breast : 
as, an intrathoracic tumour. 


*{n-tra-trop’-ic-al, a. (Pref. intra-, and 
Eng. tropical (q.v.).] Situated or being within 
the tropics. 


in-tra-w’-tér-Ime, a. [Pref. intra-, and 
Eng. uterine (q.v.).] 
Zool.: Within the uterus, 
embryo.) (Owen.) 


in-tra-v2l'-vu-lar, a. 
Eng. valvular.) 
Bot.: Placed within valves, as the dissepi- 
ments of many Crucifere, 


¢in-tra-ve’-noltis, a. [Pref. intra-, and 
Eng. venous (q.v.).] Introduced within the 
veins. 


“The intravenous injection of ammonia.”—Times, 
May 21, 1873. 


* in-tréas’-tre (s as zh), v.t. 
and Eng. treaswre (q.v.). 
treasury ; to hoard up. 


“Which in their seeds 
And weak beginnings he intreasured.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., iit, 1. 


[{Pref. intra-, and 


(Used of an 


[Pref. intra-, and 


[Pref. in- (1), 


To lay upas ina 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: 


intransitively—intrigue 


*{n-tréat’, * in-treate, v.t. & 7. [O. Fr. 
entraiter, from Lat. tracto = to handle.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To treat, to use. 


“He sha)l gather the lambes together with his arme, 
and carye them in hys bosome, and shall kyndlye in- 
treate tuowa that beare yonge.”—Hsaye, xL (155L) 


2. To treat of, to discourse of. 
3. To entreat, to beg, to implore. 
4, To persuade ; to gain over by entreaties. 
** All this her weeping sister does repeat. , 
To the stern man, whom nothing could intreate.” 
Waller: Virgil; dineid iv. 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To treat, to discourse. (Followed by of.) 
“Stephyn Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, preached 
at Pa Crosse, and there intreated of the Gospell of 
that daie.”—Hall: Henry VIII. (an. 35). 
2. To beg, to entreat, to implore. (Followed 
by for.) 
“Then lets intreat for peace, and yeeldyng handes to 
him submit.” 04 Eyer 2 Virgil; Aneidos xi. 


*Yn-tréat’-a-ble, a. (Pref. in- (2); Eng. 
treat ; and suff. -able.] Implacable, inexorable, 


*{n-tréat’-ange, *in-treat-aunce, s. 
[Eng. intreat; -ance.] Entreaty, solicitation. 


“The shepherd, ouercome with the earnest intreai 
aunce of his owne wife, returned into the wood.” 


Goldyng : Justine, fo. 3. cs 
*{n-tréat-ful, a. ([Eng. intreat; -ful().] 
Full of entreaties, , 
“To seek for succour of her and her 
With humble prayers and tntreatfull teares,” 
Spenser : F, Q., V. X. 10. 
*{n-tréat’-mént, s. (Eng. intreat; -ment.] 
A begging or imploring for ; entreaty. 


“ For intreatment of peace, loue, and amitie betwixt 
the two realmes,”—Holinshed : Scotland (au. 1525). 


* {n-tréat-y, s. [Enrreaty.] 


in-trénch’ (1), v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
trench, 8. (q.v.).] 
* 1, To make furrows or hollows in, 
“His face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek.” Milton: P. L., i. 601. 
2. To surround or inclose with trenches, as 
in fortification ; to fortify with intrenchments ; 
as, To intrench a camp. 
3. To lodge within intrenchments ; to place 
in a strong and fortified position. 
“ Intrenched before the town both armies lie? 
While night, with sable wings, involves the sky.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid xi, 1,318 
*4, To protect or defend in any way. 


“*Spiritual gibberish is still better imtrenched, and 
harder to be approached, for its having no weak side 
of common sense.”— Warburton: Charge to the Clergy 
of Gloucester, 


*¥n-trénch’ (2), vi. [Pref. im- (1), and Eng. 
trench, v.] To trench; to encroach on that 
which belongs to another. (Followed by on 
or wpon.) 


“ We dare not on your privilege intrench, 
Or ask ye why ye like them? they are French,” 
Dryden « Prol. to Arviragus & Philicia, 


*in-trénch’-ant, a. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
trenchant (q.v.).| Not to be eut; indivisible, 
invulnerable. 

* As easy may’st thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress, as makes me bleed.” 
Shakesp, : Macbeth, v. 4. 

in-trénch’-mént (1), s (Eng. intrench (1); 

~ment.) 

I. Literally: 

1, The act of intrenching. 

“Thei thod of int Te i 

<Maoauleys Erophey oforaae acd 

2, A defensive work, consisting of a ditch 
or trench, and a parapet made from the exca- 
vated earth. 


“Cesar forced some of their strongest int: 
ments; and then carried the war atrectly mae 
territories of Cassibelan.”—Burke: Abridg. Eng. Hist., 


i, ¢ 


IL. Fig. : Any defence or protection. 


* {n-trénch’-mént (2), s._[Eng. intrench (2); 
-ment.) The act of trenching or encroaching 
on the property or rights of others; an en- 
croachment, 


in-trép’-id, a. ‘(Lat. intrepidus, from in- = 

not, and trepidus = fearful, timid ; Fr. intré- 
vee Ttal. & Sp. intrepido.] Fearless, bold, 
rave, daring, undaunted, dauntless, 

“FH intrepid, strong, . pati 

hunger, and of fatigues: Macha tHe” saat 
ch, X11. 

For the difference between intrepid and 
bold, see Boup. 


in-tré-pid’-i-ty, s. [Fr. intrépidité, from im 
trépide; Ital. intrepiditd.] The quality ce 
state of being intrepid; fearlessness, boldness, 
courage. 
“That high and serene intrepidity which is the 
irda great commanders,’—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. 


{n-trép-id-ly, adv. (Eng. intrepid; -ly.] In 
an intrepid, fearless, or dauntless manner. 


“Orlando, determined to pursue his Fe se, rushed 
forward intrepidly with his lifted shield.”—Hoole-: 
Orlando Furioso, bk. xix. (Note 8.) 


* {n’-tric-a-ble, a. [Lat. intric(o) = to en 
tangle, and Eng. -able.] Entangling, perplex 
ing. 


in’-tric-a-¢y, 8. [Eng. tntrica(te); -cy.] 
1. The quality or state of being intricate or 
tangled ; perplexity, complication, involution. 
“The intricacy of complicated systems.”—Rambler, 
No. 180, 
2. An intricate or perplexing situation; a 
difficulty or perplexity. 
ani Pale tal ee pt or gneve 
q For the difference between tntricacy and 
complexity, see COMPLEXITY. 


in’-tric-ate, a. (Lat. intricatus, pa. par. of 
intrico =to perplex, to embarrass: in-=in, 
and trice = hindrances, wiles; Ital. intricato,] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Entangled, involved, com- 
plicated, perplexing, obscure; difficult to un- 
ravel or understand. ‘ 


“ The sense is intricate, ’tis only clear 
What vowels and what consonants are there.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, ii. 386 


2. Bot.: The same as ENTANGLED (q.V.). 


* {n’-tri-cate, v.t. [INTRICATE, a.] To involve, 

to complicate, to perplex, to make obscure. 

“This by-path of cunning doth’s embroil, 
d intricate the passage of affairs.” 

Daniel: To Lord Henry Howard. 
’-tric-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. intricate; -ly.] 
In an intricate manner; with perplexity, com- 

plication, or intricacy. 
“*By certain marks or notes intricately knotted.”"— 
Warburton: Divine Legation, bk, iv., § 4. 


'-tric-ate-néss, s. [Eng. intricate; -ness.] 

The quality or state of being intricate, com- 
plicated, or involved $ intricacy. 

“The difficulty ‘and intricateness of the subject of 
our discourse.”—Boyle: Works, iv. 418. 


* {n-tri-ca/-tion,s. (Lat. intricatus, pa. par. 
of intrico = to entangle.) Entanglement, in- 
tricacy, complication. 


“The contact or intrication of the cohering firm 
corpuscles.”—Boyle > Works, i. 420, 


in-trigue’, s. (Fr. intrigue; Sp. intriga; Ital. 
intrigo.] [INTRIGUE, v.] 

* 1, Intricacy, complication, 

“Though this vicinity of ourselves to ourselves can- 
not give us the full prospect of all the intrigues of our 
nature, yet wo have much more advantage to know 
ourselves, than to know other things without us."— 
Hale : Orig. of Mankind. 

2. The act of intriguing or plotting by 
secret and underhand ways or means; a plot 
or scheme of an intricate or complicated 
nature, intended to effect some object by 
secret arts. 

“Busy meddlers with intrigues of state.” 
Pomfret : The Choice. 

*3. The plot of a play, romance, fable, &c. $ 
% complicated scheme of actions and events 
intended to excite the interest of the reader 
or audience; and make them look forward 
eagerly to the development of the plot. 


“* As causes are the beginning of the action, th 
posite designs pease that. of the hero are ihe 
middle of it, and form that difficulty or intrigue 
ireaae yoake up the greatest part of the poem.”—Pope, 

‘Or 


4, Illicit intimacy between persons of diffe- 
Trent sexes : a liaison ;_libertinism. 
“* Nor yet the that th 
Where ‘dreams of dress, intrigue, eee, 
reign. Cowper: Retirement, 642. 
in-trigue’, v.t. & « (0. Fr. intriguer; Fr 
intriguer, from Lat. intrico= to entangle, to 
intricate (q.v.); Sp. intrigar; Ital. intrigare.} 
*A. Trans. : To perplex ; to render intricate. 
“ How doth it lex and intri 
of your lives."—-Seott Christian gue the en ie 
B. Intrans.: To form, enter into, or carry 
on plots or schemes, usually of a complicated 
nature, with a view to effect some object by 
secret or 'underhand artifices; to plot, to 
scheme. 
“The cardinal of York was not satisfied to be in- 


triguing for the popedom after his death.”"—Burnet 
Hist. Reform. tan 1827), a ak ; 


g6, pdt 


er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén: mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rifle, full; try, Syrian. 2, © = 6: ey=a qu=kw, 


in-trig’-uér, s. (Eng. intrigu(e) ; -er.] One 
wwho intrigues i, 7 ¥ G) fame “ — into 
or underhan ots 5 ; 
schemer. ee * 
“A gentl 
trignat atte a * f OPW and 8 deen in 
* in-trig-—uér-y, s. (Eng. intrigue; -ry.] The 
act, art, or practice of intriguing. — 


*in-trig-—uéss, s. [Eng. intrigu(e); -ess.] 
A scheming woman, 
“The wife, f ae 
oy wi e ann her part Pe a compleat in- 


P- 

@ Miss Edgeworth (Maneuvring, ch. i.) re- 
ts that “a word used in the days of 
arles IL., and still intelligible in our times, 

should have become obsolete.” 


{n-trig’-uing, pr. par., a., & s. [INTRIGUE, ¥.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or practice of plot- 
ting ; intrigue. 


trig’-uing-ly, adv. (Eng. intriguing ; -ly.] 
In an intriguing, ‘plotting, or scheming then 
ner ; with intrigues or secret plots. 


*{n-trig”— a. (Eng. intrigue); -ish.] 
en with plots or intrigues. (North: 
Examen, p. 193.) 


*in-trince’, a. [Iytaosic.] 
Entangled, intricate, complicated. 


“Such smil! 
Like rats, oft bite ing h as, 
Which are too intrince to unloose.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, ti. 2 
* {n-trins’-é-cal, a. [Iyreivsic.] 
1. Inherent, natural, essential. 
“These measure the laws of God not by the intrin- 
secal goodness and equity of them.”—Tilletson. 

2. Close, intimate, familiar. 


*{n-trin’-sé-cate, * in-trin’-si-cate, a. 
[Lat. intrinsecus ; Ital. intrinsecato, intrinsi- 
cato.) ([Inrrrsic.] Entangled, perplexed, 
complicated, intricate. 

“With sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 

Of life at once untie.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, v. 2. 

in-trin’-sic, in-trin-sic-al, * in-trin- 
* in-trin-sick, * in-tryn-cic- 
all, a. &s. (0. Fr. intrinseque, from intrin- 
secus = inwards, from in- = in, into, and secus, 
from same root as seguor = Sp. & Port. intrin- 

seco ; Ital. intrinsico, intrinseco.] 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Inward, internal, inherent. 

*2. Domestic, internal. 

*3. Intimate, close, familiar. 

4. Existing because of natural reasons and 
not as a result of accident or extrinsic influ- 
ence; belonging to the nature of a person or 
thing; not extrinsic. 

{ Intrinsic value: A term commonly but 
erroneously used as a synonym of market price. 
(See Vacs, s., {.] 

* 5, Intricate, complicated. 

“ Hys workinge toles are such vnsauerye sophismes, 
problemes, subtyltyes, seconde intentions, int ynsicall 
Moodes, with other prodigious sco’ es." — Bale: 
Image, pt. li. (Pref.) 

Il. Technically : 

1, Anat. (of muscles): Attached wholly to 
the bones of the limbs and their arches. 


2. Scots Law: A term applied to circum- 
stances sworn to by a party on an oath of 
reference, so intimately connected with the 

int at issue that they make part of the evi- 

ence afforded by the oath, and are inseparable 
from it. 

*B. As subst.: A genuine, true, or essential 


ee w isplay the very intrinsicals 
es toatl he nase tee tee paine Gpeniard” 
Howell; Letters, bk. iv., let. 1. 

G The value of a thing is either intrinsic or 
real: the real value of a book, in the proper 
sense, lies in the fineness of the paper, and 
the costliness of its binding; and, in the im- 

r sense, it lies in the excellence of its 
contents, in opposition to the artificial value 
which it acquires in the minds of biblioma- 
niacs from being a scarce edition. The worth 
of a man is either genwine or native: the 
genuine worth of a man lies in the excellence 

_of his moral character, in opposition to his 
adventitious worth, which he acquires from 
the possession of wealth, power, and dignity : 


of 


boil, bép; pout, jswl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; 
cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhin, -cious, 


intriguer—intromission 


the native worth of a man is that which is 
inborn in him, and natural, in opposition to 
the meretricious and borrowed worth which 
he may derive from his situation, his talent, 
or his efforts to please. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


in-trin-si-cal’-i-ty, s. (Eng. intrinsical ; 
~ity.| The quality or state of being intrin- 
Sical ; essentiality, 

in-trin-sic-al-ly, * in-trin-sec-al-ly, 

adv. (Eng. intrinsical ; -ly.] 
* 1. Internally, within. 


“ Till it be thrust b: bod: with 
or intrinsically moyen tie recur ecsacces 
substance."—Bentley : Boyle Lectures. 

2. Really, truly, in reality. 


“Lumps of base metal, nominally worth near a 
mation, erog, Mate tacelcadly worth, about Le sixtieth 
sum, were iroulat oo ‘ 

Ne Wig ob i nm on, acaulay 


in-trin’-sic-al-néss, s. [Eng. intrinsical ; 
~ness.) The quality or state of being intrin- 


sical ; intrinsicality. 


in-tro-, pref. [Lat.] A Latin adverb, signi- 
fying within, used as a prefix to English words, 
in-tro-géss'-idn (ss as sh), s. [Lat. intro- 
= within, and cessio = a going.) 
Med.: A going or shrinking of the parts 
inwards. 


+ in-tro-ciirved’, a. (Pref. intro-, and Eng. 
curved.] 
Bot. : The same as INTROFLEXED (q.V.). 


in-trd-dii'¢e, v.t. (Lat. introduco, from intro- 
= within, and duco = to lead ; Fr. introduire ; 
Ital. introdurre ; Sp. introducir.) 
1. To bring or lead in ; to usher in. 


“ Introduced her to the parks and plays.” 
Pope; The Basset Table, 63. 


2. To pass or putin ; to insert : as, To intro- 
duce a finger into a crevice. 
3. To insert, to interpolate. 
“ Anything that is afterwards to be introduced in a 
more proper place."—Blair, vcl. ii., Lect. 30. 
4, To bring into use or practice. 
“A custom or habit introduced by the necessity of 


trade among them.”— Temple: United Provinces, 
vol. ii., Lect. 30, 


5, To bring forward with preliminary or 
prefatory matter; to bring into notice; to 
make known ;: as, To introduce a subject with 
a preface. 

6. To bring before the public by writing or 
exhibition: as, To imtroduoe a character on 
the stage. 

7. To make personally known: as, To intro- 
duce a gentleman to a lady, 

8. To produce ; to cause to exist ; to induce. 

“ Whatsoever introduces habits in children deserves 

the care and attention of their governors."—Locke : 
On Education, 
*in-tré-du’'ce-mént, s. 
-ment.) Introduction. 
“Without the introducement of new or absolute 
forms .or terms, or exotic models,”"—Milton: Way to 
Establish a Free Commonwealth, 
in-tro-diig-ér, s. (Eng. introduc(e); -er.] 
One who or that which introduces. 
“The introducer of those divisions into English 
Roe : Proposal to Print the Works of 
*in-trd-diict, v.t. [Lat. introductus, pa. par. 
of introduco = to introduce q.v.)-J To bring 
ag to introduce. (Hacket: Life of Williams, 
. 29.) 
in-tré-diiction, *in-tro-duc-ci-on, s. 
(Fr. introduction, from Lat. introductionem, 
accus. of introductio; from introductus, ja. 

r. of introduco = to introduce (q.v.); Sp. 
introduccion ; Ital. introduzione.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of introducing, ‘bringing, or 
leading in; the act of inserting ; insertion. 

2. The act of introducing or bringing into 
use, practice, or notice. 

3. The act of making je , known to 
each other; the state of being made known 
personally to each other. 

4, That part of a book, treatise, or discourse 
which precedes the main part, and in which 
the author gives a general account of its ob- 
ject, plan, or subject; a prefatory or prelimi- 
nary discourse, 

5, A treatise more or less elementary, on 
any branch of study; a treatise introductory 
to more elaborate or scientific works on the 
same subject: as, an introduction to geology. 


[Eng. introduce ; 
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II. Bib. Science: A department of Biblical 
science, the objects of which are stated by 
Prof. K. A. Credner, D.D., to be fivefold: 
() The origin of the individual books received 
nto the sacred canon ; (2) the history of the 
canon and the origin of the collection of 
Scripture books ; (8) the history of the several 
translations, &c. ; (4) the history of the text ; 
and (6) the history of interpretation. It is 
divided into Introduction to the Old, and In- 
troduction to the New Testament. 


in-tré-diic’-tive, a, (Fr. introductif; from 
Lat. introductus, pa. par. of introduco = ta 
introduce (a.¥.). Serving or tending to in- 
troduce; introducing or bringing forward ; 
introductory, 
“Laws, when prudently framed, are by no means 


subversive, but rather imtroductive of liberty.”— 
Blackstone ; Comment., bk. i., ch. 1. 


*{n-trd-diic’-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. introduc- 
tive ; -ly.] Ina manner serving to introduce; 
introductorily. 


*{n“trd-diie-tor, s. [Lat. from in 
pa. par. of introduco = to introduce (q.v.). 
An introducer, 

“We were accompanied . .. by ye introductor 
of bassad —, $ 
se pr coininie of |ceremonies,”—Zvelyn : 

t in-tro-diie’-tor-i-l¥, adv. [Eng. intro- 
ductory ; -ly.) In an introductory manner}; 
by way of introduction, 


in-tro-diice’-tor-¥, a. (Low Lat, introdue- 
torius, from introductus, pa. par. of introduco 
=to introduce (q.v.); Sp. introductorio.] 
Serving to introduce ; serving as an introdnc- 
tion to something further; previous, prefa- 
tory, preliminary. 
“The introduct: 
bearing on the oe cee Melisa asta nin 
Sept. 6, 1884, p. 308. 
* in-trd-diie’-tréss, s. (Eng. introductor ; 
-ess.) A female who introduces. 


in-tro-fléxed’, a. [Pref. intro-, and Eng. 

flexed (q.v.).] c e 

Bot. : Flexed or bent inwards; curved in- 
wards ; introcurved. 


*in-tro-gréss'-ion (ss as sh), s. [Lat. intro- 
gressio, from introgressus, pa. par. of introgre- 
dior :; intro- = within, and gradior = to go, to 
walk.] Theactof goingin orentering ; entrance. 


in’-tro-it, in-tro’-it-tis, s. (Lat. introitus 
=a going in, from introeo = to goin: intro- = 
within, and eo = to go; Fr. introit.] 

1, In the Roman Church: Words revited by 
the priest in saying Mass, after the Confiteor, 
as soon as he has ascended the altar. The 
custom of reciting the Introit is of early 
origin, and has been attributed to Gregory 
the Great. The words are usually from some 
psalm, formerly recited entire, and have an 
antiphon, and are followed by a Gloria; in 
some cases they are taken from other portions 
of Scripture, and occasionally from uninspired 
writers. The old English word is office, which 
corresponds to the Latin oficitwm, by which 
name the Introit is known in the Mozarabic, 
Carthusian, Dominican, and Carmelite mis- 
sals. At High-mass and in a Missa Cantata 
the Introit is sung by the choir, as the priest 
commences the Mass. 

2. In the Anglican Church : A short anthem, 
psalm, or hymn, sung while the minister pro- 
ceeds to the table to commence the Commnu- 
nion service. Formerly, in some Bnglish 
cathedrals, the Sanctus was sung as an In- 
trvit. This practice arose probably from the 
fact that the Communion Service soon after the 
Reformation ceased to be performed chorally, 
a proof of which is found in the fact that for 
nearly two centuries—namely, from 1660 to 
1840—the Sanctus was never set to music ex- 
cept as an Introit, nor was the Gloria in exe 
celsis set but as an anthem. 


in-tro’-it-iis, s. [InrRorr.] 


in-tré-miss'-ion, s. (Lat. intromissio, from 
intromissus, pa. par. of intromitto: intro- = 
within, and mitto = to send.) 

*T. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of sending in; the act of admit- 

ting ; admission. 

“ All the reason that I could ever yet hear alledged 
by the chief factors for a general intromission of all 
sorts, sects, and persuasions into our communion.”"— 
South > Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 12. 

2. The act of introducing or inserting; in- 


sertion. 


go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &. = bel. del. 
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TI. Scots Law: The act of intermeddling 
with the property or effects of others, whether 
legally or without authority ; also the dealing 
of a factof or agent with the money of his em- 
ployer. ae 

by ssi ispositioun of onie casu- 
Er bel ay Aten a Reotland (an. 1567). 


Gn'-trd-mit, v1.'& 4. [Lat. intromitto, from 
intro- = within, and mitto = to send.] 
* A, Transitive: 
1. To send in, to let in, to admit. 

2. To allow to enter; to be the medium by 

which anything enters. 

“tinged bodies and liquors reflect some sorts of 
rays, and intromét or transmit other sorts."—Newton ¢ 
Optics. 

B. Intransitive : 

Scots Law: To intermeddle, to interfere. 


“Where the said officer or officers may not lawfully 
éntromit or intermeddle.”—Hackluyt: Voyages, i. 271. 


*in-tro-mit-tent, a. [Lat. imtromittens, 
pr. par. of intromitto.] Sending or conveying 
in or into. 


*Yn-tro-mit'-tér, s. (Eng. intromit; -er.] 
One who intromits, an intermeddler. 


* {n-tro-préss’-ion (ss as sh), s. [Lat. intro- 
= within, and pressio = a.pressing, pressure ; 
pressus, pa. par. of presso=to press (q.v.). ] 
Pressure acting within; internal pressure. 


*in-trd-ré-cép'-tion, s. [Pref. intro-, and 
Eng. reception (q.v.).] The act of receiving 
within ; admission within. 


“Were but the love of Christ to us ever suffered to 
come into our hearts (as species to the eye by éntrore- 
ception)."—Hammond : Works, iv, 564, 


{In-tror’se, a. [Lat. introrsum & introrsus, 
ady. = (1) towards the inside, inwards, into, 
(2) within.] 


Bot.: Turned towards the axis to which it > 


appertains. (Used specif. of anthers when the 
line of dehiscence is on their inner side facing 
the pistil.) 


* In-tro-spéct’,v.t. (Lat. introspecto = to look 
within : intro- = within, and specto = to look.] 
To look into or within; to view the inside of. 


+in-trd-sp&e’-tion, s. [Lat. inétrospectio, 
from introspectus, pa. par. of introspicio = to 
look within: intro-= within, and specio = to 
look.] The act of looking into or within ; a 
view of the inside or interior; examination of 
one’s own thoughts or feelings, 


“The acting of the mind or imagination itself, by 
way of reflection or introspection of themselves.”— 
Hale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 55. 


¢ in-trd-spée’-tion-ist, s. (Eng. introspec- 
tion; -ist.] One given to introspection ; one 
who studies the operations of his own mind, 
(Annandale.) 


$in'-trd-spéc-tive, a. (Eng. introspect ; 
~ive.) ooking within ; viewing inwardly ; 
examining: one’s own thoughts or feelings. 


“*T expect,’ said Miss Merton, ‘that we are naturally 
more introspective than men.’"—Mallock: New Re- 
public, bk. ili., ch. ii. 


*in-tré-sime’, v.t. (Lat. intro- = within, 
and swno = to take.) To take or receive in ; 
to absorb. 


in-trd-stis-cép’-tion, s. [Pref. intro-, and 
Eng. susception (q.v.).] 
* 1. Ord. Lang. : The act of taking or receiv- 
ing in or within. 
2. Anat.; The same as InrussuscEPTION 
(q.v.). 


*in-trd-vé’-ni-ent, a. (Lat. intro- = within, 
and veniens, pr. par. of venio = to come.) 
Coming in or between ; entering. 

“Scarce any condition which is not exhausted and 
obscured, from the commixture of imtrovenient na- 


tions, either by commerce or conquest.”—Browne > 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iv. ch. x. 


{n-tro-vé'-ni-iim, s. [Pref. intro- (q.v.), and 
Lat. vena =a vein.] 
Bot.: The obscuration of the venation by 


the abnormally developed parenchyma, as in 
Hoya, &c. 


¢ in-tro-vér’-sion, s. (Lat. intro- = within, 
and versio = a turning, from versus, pa. par. 
ef verto = to turn.] The act of introverting ; 
the state of being introverted. 


fin-tro-vért’, v.t, (Lat. intro- = within, and 
verto = to turn.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, her, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, 


intromit—intuition 


1. To turn in or inward. 


“ His awkward gait, his introverted toes, 
Bent knees, eau shoulders, and dejected looks, 


him many a curse. 
Procure y Cowper: Task, iv. 633. 


2. To turn or direct to one’s own heart or 
thoughts. 
“ Beyond its eeneer Clear ae raised 
His iniroveriisworth: Ezcurston, Wik. Vil. 
in-triide’, v.i. & t. (Lat. intrudo, from in- = 
in, into, and trudo = to push, to thrust ; Ital. 
intrudere.} 

A, Intransitive: 

1. To thrust or push one’s self forward into 
any place or position; to push in; to force 
one’s way. Be ies 

Cope a tint at Oe cae 

2. Specif. : To thrust or push one’s self for- 
ward into any place or position ; to force one’s 
self upon others; to enter or put one’s self 
forward unwelcomely or’ without invitation ; 
to obtrude, 


“ There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 178. 


* 3, To intervene ; to be interposed. 
“Where half the convex world intrudes between.” 
Goldsmith : Deserted Village 
* 4, To encroach 3 to trench. 
“ Now, Henry, thou hast added to thy sin 
Of usurpation, and intruding force, 
A greater crime.” Daniel: Civil Wars, iv. 1. 

B. Resiex. > To push or thrust one’s self for- 
ward, 

“And that man is not meete for a rowme or minis- 
tracion, whych intrudeth hymselfe into the same.”— 
Udal ; Hebrues v. 

C. Transitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To force or cast in; to push 
or thrust forward unwarrantably : as, To in- 
trude one’s conversation upon people. 

2. Geol.: To force in, as a volcanic rock 
may into sedimentary strata. [INTRUSIVE.] 


{n-triid’-éd, a. (Eng. intrud(e); -ed.] 
Geol. : Intrusive (q.v.), 


Yn-triid’-ér, s. (Eng. intrud(e); -er.) One 
who intrudes ; one who thrusts himself in or 
enters where he is not wanted, or where he 
has no business. 

“ Hence, vain intruder! haste away, 
Wash not with unhallowed brine 
The footsteps of my Celia’s shrine.” 
Carew: To my Rivat. 
g A man is an intruder who is an unbidden 
guest at the table of another: he is an inter- 
loper when he joins any society in such manner 
as to obtain its privileges, without sharing its 
burdens. Intruders are always offensive in 
the domestic circle : interlopers in trade are 
always regarded with an evil eye. 


*in-tri’-dréss, s. (Eng. intruder ; -ess.] A 
female who intrudes, 


“ Joash should recover his rightful throne from the 
unjust usurpation of Athaliah, an idolatrous intru- 
eee thereinto.”—Fuller > Pisgah Sight, pt. ii., bk. iii., 
ch, x. 


*{n-trimk’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
eng (q.v..] To encase, to Ua Bhs to a 
close. 


“ Had eager lust intrwnk’d my conquer’d soul 
I had not buried living joys in dentin” 
Ford : Love's Sacrifice, ¥. & 


in-trii’-sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. intrusus, pa. 
par, of intrudo = to intrude (q.v.).] 
I, Ordinary Language: ~_ 
1. The act of intruding or thrusting one’s self 
forward unwarrantably and unwelcomely 
where one is not wanted. 


“* Frogs, lice, and flies, must all his palace fill 
With loathed intrusion, and fill all the land.” 
Milton: P. L., xii. 178, 
2. The act of encroaching or infringing ; an 
encroachment, 
“For sith he saieth they come into the place by suc- 
cession, he layth not any inuasion, or intrusion, ot 


other vnlawfull comming ther into.”—Sir 7, = 
Workes, p. 640. ves Orsi 


II. Technically : 

1, Geol.: The operation of forcing through 
or into sedimentary strata. (Used of volcanic 
rocks.) [INTRUSIVE-ROCKS.] 

2. Law: An unlawful entry into or upon 
lands and tenements void of a possessor, by 
one who has no right to the same, 

_ 3. Scotch Ch.: The settlement of a minister 
in a church or congregation against the will, 
or without the consent of the congregation. 


4] The term was frequently used during the 


2 


ten years’ ecclesiastical controversy which 
culminated in the disruption of the Scotch 
Chureh in 1843. 


. in-trf/-sion-al, a, (Eng, intrusion ; -al.] 
Pertaining to intrusion ; noting intrusion. 


in-tri’-sion-ist, s. (Eng. intrusion; -ist.] 
Oue who favours the intrusion or settlement 
of a minister in a church or congregation con« 
trary to the will, or without the consent of 
the congregation. 


{n-trt’-sive, a. [Lat. intrusus, pa. par. of 
intrudo = to intrude (q.v.).] Tending or apt 
to intrude; thrusting or entering without in- 
vitation or welcome ; obtrusive. 

“Nor interrupting rue eee Ay fake aa 
The grand, meiosis ufeliown: Dedication. 
intrusive-rocks, s. pi. 
Geol. : Rocks of igneous origin which have 
forced their way through crevices or rents in 
sedimentary strata, or have broken them up. 


Intrusive sheets of eruptive rock may be 
distinguished from true lava flows which have 
been subsequently overlaid conformably by 
sedimentary strata, by the fact that the rocks, 
both above and below the intrusive sheets, 
are altered at the contacts, while in the case 
of lava-flows the rocks over which they ran 
have been altered, but the deposits above 
them show no trace of metamorphism. (Ruiley < 
Study of Rocks, 2nd ed., p. 32.) 


in-tri’-sive-ly, adv. (Eng, intrusive; -ly.] 
In an intrusive or intruding manner, 


{n-trii’-sive-néss, s. [Eng. intrusive ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being intrusive. 


{n-trist’, *én-trist’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), 
and Eng. trust (q.v-).] 

1. (Of things): To give in trust ; to commit 
or confide to the charge of a person; to com- 
mit with confidence. (Followed by to before 
the person charged.) 

“That the series of our astronomical observations 
might suffer no interruption by :my absence, I in- 
trusted the care of continuing them to Mr. Trevenen.” 
—Co0k: Third Voyage, bk. v., ch. ix. 

2. (Of persons): To charge with the care, 
custody, or supervision of anything ; to com- 
mit or confide the charge or care of anything 
to. (Followed by with before the thing in- 
trusted.) 

{| For the difference between to inéirust and 
to consign, see CONSIGN. 


*In'-ti-ite, v.t. (Lat. intuitus, pa. par. of 
intweor.] [IntTuITIon.] To perceive by in- 
tuition. 

“‘As mathematical quantities only come into exist 
ence by being intuited or constructed, sc the pure con+ 
cepts only exist when they are thought.”—G@. H. Lewes: 
Hist. Philosophy (1880), ii. 512. 


in-tu-i’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. intuitus, pa. 
par. of intueor = to look in or within : in- = 
into, and tweor = to look; Sp. intwicion; Ital. 
intuizione.] 

IL. Ord. Lang.: The act of looking on; a 
sight, a view ; a regard, an aim, 

' _ His disciples must not onely abstain from the act 
of unlawful concubinate, but from the impurer intué- 
tion of a wife of another man.”"—Ap. Taylor: Great 
Exemptar, pt. ii., § 36. 

II. Phil. : A term borrowed from Scholastic 
Theology, where it signifies a knowledge of 
God supernaturally obtained, and, by con- 
sequence, superior to knowledge obtained by 
ordinary methods. In passing into the sere 
vice of Philosophy the word intuition has 
retained in some measure the idea of supe- 
riority, or at least of priority. In the French 
and Scotch schools all beliefs and judgments 
presenting themselves spontaneously to the 
mind, with irresistible evidence, but without 
the assistance of reasoning or reflection, are 
called intuitions, axioms, first principles, 
principles of common sense, or self-evident 
truths, and the recognition of these intuitions 
is the fundamental doctrine of Intuitionalism. 
Reid (Essay on Intell. Powers, ess. iv.) enume- 
rates twelve first principles or intuitions of 
contingent truths ; , 

(1) Everything exists of which we are con- 
scious. (2) The thoughts of which I am con- 
scious are the thoughts of a being called my- 
self, (3) The things which I remember did 
really happen. (4) We may be certain of our 
identity as far as we remember. (5) The 
things which we perceive exist, and are what 
we perceive them to be. (6) We have some 
power over our actions and the determinations 
of our wills. (7) The natural faculties by 


thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: £0, pot, 
full; try, Syrian. m o-—6: ey=a; qu=kw. 


which we discriminate truth from error are 
not fallacious. (8) There is life and intelli- 
gence in our fellow-men. (9) Certain features 
and gestures indicate certain thoughts and 
dispositions of the mind, (10) Human testi- 
mouy naturally awakens confidence. (11) In 
respect to events depending on human voli- 
tion, there is a self-evident probability, greater 
or less. (12) In the phenomena of nature, 
what is to be will probaly be like to what 
has been in similar oireumstances. 

In the school of Kant the word intuition 
(Anschawung) is ‘nearly synonymous with 
| ab S, peaigen e extract, and for Schelling’s 

hing, see YF Intellectual Intuition.) 


“ Intuition is Babolaings considered subjects vely it 
is a mental operation ; objectively, it is the product 
of that operation, the Beheld. Time and § 
therefore be considered as pure forms of men 
operation Beholding ; or as products of that o tion, 
ee ype ey are transcendental, in other 


Soya ayy te 
' Philosophy (1880), i. 613. AA wan, 

| Intellectual Intuition : 

Metaph. : (For def. see extract). 

bot both ishe rte ton and German 


incapacity of Reason solve the blems of is) the 
sophy is openiy, proclaimed: in both some higher 
tasulty is exil in tosolve them, Plotinus called this 

Ecstasy. Schelling called it the /ntell 

m. The Eestasy was not su to be & 
faculty possessed a men, and at ali times; it was 
only a the few, and by them but sometimes. 
The hateblachilesl Pabphtiion ‘eas vieemmracemidn. te 


faculty common to all men; on the contrary, it was 
ge a SS cee! Sorte, few of the privileged 
Hist. Philosophy (1880), Fi a 


{n-tu-i’-tion-al, a. (Eng. intuition ; -al.) 
Pertaining to, derived from or characterized 
by intuition; intuitive. 

intuitional-reason, s. 
Phil. : (See extract). 
erage ot ag hag rk 
Ww. 
fon Fe as tried to tae Ruglish- 
men tween and U ing. 
The term is too ply rooted in our language 
to be twisted any new ion, and I hope by 
unusual * *to ers 


attention alive to the fact that by it is 
the of the mind nm transcendental 
po wlan Fiat. (1880), 1., liv. 


Pa eh oa s. [Eng. intuitional; 


Metaph.: The doctrine that the perception 
of truth is from intuition. 


*{n-tt-Y-tion-al-ist, s. (Eng. intwitional ; 
ist.] An advocate or supporter of the doctrine 
of intuitionalism. [Inturrioy, I1.] 

Seudees te fone Share [poasiary taltohl to xs tnrellec. 
tual Inotinet. fabora —Carpenter: Mental 
iti’ a, (Fr. intuitif, from Lat. in- 

tuitus, pa. par. of intweor.] [Inrurrion.] 
1. Pereeivea or seen by the mind immedi- 


ately without the intervention of argument or 
testimony ; exhibiting truth to the mind im- 
mediately on in: 


spection. 
2. Obtained or received by intuition or 
simple inspection. 

Be tear al yo — ives he serene or 
mse! Vea, 
rithout the. vention of wn otter ant this f 
intuitive owledge.”—, - 

nin Caleeveniinn bk. iv., ch. iL, §1 


3. Seeing clearly, not merely believing. 
4, Having the power of discovering truth 
Aimmediately without reason or argument, 


ioasives pl ton i fee fet 
Reason reason is her being, 
Discursive, or intuitive.” Afilton: P, L., ¥. 488. 


In-ti’-i-tive-l¥, adv. (Eng. intwitive > -ly.] 
1. In an intuitive manner}; by intuition. 
“For although tf speech they aeesroneom! vr sano 


each other, yet do throug 
fealities.-Browne : Vulgar Errours, L, ch, xi. 


2. On bare inspection; without argument 
or reasoning. 
“The truth of tical axioms has always been 


mathema‘ n : 
pot pegs be intuiti wi Dae gb anal Philo- 
*%n-tu-més’ge, v.i. [Lat. intumesco, from 
ém- (intens.), and twmesco, incept. of twmeo 
== to swell.] To swell; to become enlarged 
. or expanded, as by heat. 
in-tu-més-¢en in-tu-més’-cen-cy, 
? s. (Pr. Srick cates text Lat. intwmescens, pr. 
par. of intumesco.) [INTUMESCE.] 
1. The act, state, or process of swelling or 
expanding, as with heat; expansion. 


boil, béy ; pdéut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, 
-tion, -sion = shiin; 


-cian, -tian = shan. 


in-twine’, én-twine’, ».t. 


{n-twist’, én-twist’, v./. 


ghin, bench; go, 


Intuitional—inulol 


2. A swollen or expanded mass. 
3. Heat of mind ; excitement. 


“ There is little reason for doubting but the intumes- 
cence of nations would have found its vent."—J/ohnson + 
Taxation no Tyranny, : 


*in-ti’-mu-late, v.t. [Lat. in- = in, into, 


and tumulatus, pa. par. of twmulo = to bury, 
to entomb ; twmulus = atomb.] To bury, to 
inter, to inhume, to entomb. 

“ He also caused the c of King Richard ye Second 
to be taken from the cohihy who King Weary the 
Fourth had éntwnuiace in the friera Chureh of Lang- 
ley."—Stow.: Henry V. (an. 1418). 


*in-ti’-mu-late, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 


twmulatus, pa, par. of twmulo = to bury.] Not 
buried ; unburied. re! 


* {n-tir’-bid-ate, v.t. [Lat. in- (intens.), 


and turbidus = turbid (q.v.).] To make tur- 
bid, dark, or confused. Coleridge.) 


* in-tir-gés'-genge, * in-tir-gés’-cen- 


ey, Ss. 
gesco = to swell up: in- (intens.), and twrgesco, 
incept, of turgeo = to swell.) A swelling; the 
act or state of swelling. ‘ 
“Not by attenuation of t 
but emyercencer came An aR ae hott 


carrying the upper part of it before them.”—Browne : 
Vulgar Brrowrs, bk. vii., ch. xiii, 


(Lat. inturgescens, pr. par. of intur- 


in’-turn, s. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. turn, s.] 


A term in wrestling, when one puts his thigh 
between those of his adversary, and lifts him 
up. (Halliwell.) 


“ And with a trip i’ th’ inturn maw] him.” 
D' Urfey : Collin's Walk, 


*in-tuse’, s. (Lat. intusus, pa. par. of in- 


tundo= to bruise.] A bruise, a wound. 
“ And after, hauing searcht the intuse deepe, 
She with her scarfe did bind the wound fro’ cold to 
keepe.” Spenser: F. Q., III. v. 33. 


in-tiis-siis-¢épt-éd, a. (Lat. intus-= 


within, and susceptus, pa. par. of suscipio= 
to receive.] 

Anat. (Of a@ vessel or part, £c.): Received 
within another vessel or part. 


in-tiis-stis-cép’-tion, s. [Pref. intus-, and 


Eng. susception (q.v.).] 

1. Ord, Lang. : The reception of one part 
within another. 

2, Anat.: The term used when part of a 
tube is inverted within the contiguous part. 
Owen.) The art, operation, or process of tak- 

g gt matter into a living being. (Nichol- 
son. 

3. Pathol. : The accidental insertion or pro- 
trusion of an upper segment of the bowels 
into a lower. The varieties are ileo-cecal, 
iliac, jejunal, and colic. It occurs most fre- 
quently in infaney and childhood, and in the 
adult death ensues in five or six days if the 
stricture is not removed, By drawing one 
portion of a toeless long stocking into the 
other, a correct representation of this condi- 
tion is obtained. Inflation, practised long 
ago by Hippocrates, is the most successful 

t. 


treatmen 
[Pref. in- (1), 
and Eng. twine (q.v.).] 


1. To twine or twist together. 


“ There grew two olives, closest of the 
With ote intwined and branches rT + 
Pope; Homer ; Odyssey ¥. 617. 


*2. To surround by a winding course. 
3. To twine round. 


“The flowering thorn, self-taught to wind, 
The hazle's stubborn stem intwined,” 
Beattie: The Hares; 4 Fable, 


* {n-twine’-mént, s. (Eng. intwine ; -ment.) 


The act of intwining. 


(Pref, in- (1), and 
Eng. twist (q.v.).] To twistor twine together, 


in’-u-la, s. [{Lat. = inula, probably a corrup- 


tion of helenium; Gr. éAdmoy (helenion) = 
elecampane.] [Def.] 

1. Bot. ; The typical genus of the composite 
sub-tribe Inulew (q.v.). The heads are pani- 
cled, corymbose, or solitary rayed, yellow; 
the involucre campanulate, the bracts in 
many series, the receptacle flat, naked; the 
ray flowers female or neuter, in one series 
ligulate; the dark flowers tubular, having 
two sexes; the fruit terete or angled, the 
pappus in one series, scabrous, About fifty 
species are known, of which the only important 
one is the Common Hlecampane, L. Helenium, 
a native of Wurope, and an escape in the United 
States. It was once much valued for its medi- 
cinal root, but is now neglected. 


in-iil'-a-mide, s. 
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2. Pharmacy : 

(1) [ELecampann, INULIN.) 

(2) The dry roots of Inula racemosa, a West 
Himalayan and Cashmere plant, have a weak 
aromatic odour like orris, and act as a mild 


tonic. They are used in veterinary medicine, 
(Watts.) 


, (Lat. imul(a), and Eng. 
amide.) 


Chem. + Cy4Ho9(OH)CO, NH». A compound 
obtained by passing ammoniacal gas into an 
alcoholic solution of inulic anhydride. It 
crystallizes in feathery crystals, sparingly 
soluble in alcohol. It melts at 210°, under- 
going decomposition, and 4 very feebly basic. 


in-w’-16-2, s. pl. [Lat. inul(a), and fem. pl. 


adj. suff, -ew.] 


Bot.: A sub-tribe of tubuliferous compo- 
sites, tribe Asteroides. 


in’-u-lic, a. [Lat., &c. inul(a); -ic.] Derived 


from the genus Inula (q.y.). 

inulic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Ci 5H2_03 = Cy5Ho90e + H,0. A 
monobasic acid, prepared by heating inuli¢ 
anhydride with dilute potash, and decompos- 
ing the salt formed with hydrochloric acid. 
It erystallizes in delicate needles, melting at 
90°, and is sparingly soluble in water, but 
very soluble in alcohol. When heated above 
90°, it gives off its water, and is converted into 
the anhydride. The potassium and sodium 
salts are very soluble in water and in alcohol, 
but crystallize with great difficulty. The 
ammonium salt is very unstable, decomposing 
on simply evaporating the solution. The 
silver salt, Cj;HoAgO3, crystallizes in small 
brilliant seales. When inulic acid is dissolved 
in absolute alcohol, and dry hydrochloric acid 
gas passed into the solution, large colourless 
rhombic crystals are formed, which melt at 
140°, decomposing and giving off hydrochlorie 
acid. This crystalline body forms salts, but 
they are very unstable. Its formula is 
Cj5Ho102C1, . 

inulic-anhydride, s. 

Chem. : Cj5Ho902. A white crystalline sub- 
stance, obtained by distilling elecampane root 
with steam, pressing the crystals between 
blotting-paper, and recrystallizing from al- 
cohol. It is almost insoluble in water, but 
very soluble in alcohol and ether. It melts 
ore and boils at 275° with partial decompo- 
sition. ; 


‘-u-lin, in’-u-line, s. [Lat., &c. inul(a); 
-in, ~ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem.: CgH 905. A soft white tasteless 
powder, isomeric with and similar in its pro- 
agen to starch, discovered by Valentin Rose 
n 1804, It is very widely distributed through- 
out the vegetable kingdom, being found in the 
roots of elecampane, dandelion, chicory, fever- 
few, in the tubers of the potato, the dahlia, 
and the Jerusalem artichoke, in the seeds of 
the sun-flower, and in many other plants. 
It is usually prepared from the sliced or 
rasped roots of the elecampane or the dahli 
by boiling with water in the presence o 
sodium carbonate, The liquid obtained is 
cooled by a freezing mixture, when the inulin 
dey. eater To obtain it pure, it is dissolved 

n hot water, filtered, and again exposed to a 
freezing mixture. On repeating this process. 
three or four times, the inulin is obtained 
perfectly white. It is insoluble in alcohol, 
slightly soluble in cold water, but very soluble 
in boiling water. It dissolves in an ammo- 
niacal solution of cupric oxide, the solution 
yielding, after a few hours, a blue amorphous 
precipitate, insoluble in water and in am- 
monia, but soluble in tartaric acid. — Its 
specific gravity is 1:849, and its optical lavo- 
rotatory power [a] p= 84'6. When heated 
with water in sealed tubes at 100°, or when 
boiled with dilate sulphuric acid, it is con- 
verted into a sugar, which has all the propet- 
ties of levulose. Inulin is distinguished from 
starch by its giving a yellow or yellowish- 
brown instead of a blue colour with iodine 5 
by its solubility in aqueous cuprammonia, 
and by its inalterability under the influence 
of ferments. It appears to be a substance 
intermediate between gumsand starch. Inulin 
has lately been examined by H. Kiliani. He 
essigne to it the formula, CggHg2031 = 6CgH1005 
+ H,O. : 


Yn’-u-16l, s. [Lat. &c. inwl(a); Eng., dc. (ae 


coh)ol (?)}. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -inge 


-tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious -- shus, -ble, -dle, &c,=bel, del 
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Chem.: CjpH 0. A yellowish liquid, having 
an aromatic taste and an odour of peppermint, 
obtained by distilling elecampane root, Inula 
Helenium, with steam. The white crystalline 
mass which comes over is pressed between 
blotting-paper, which absorbs the inulol, and 
this may be afterwards recovered in a toler- 
ably pure state by distilling the paper with 
steam. It boils at 200°, and, when distilled 
with phosphorus pentasulphide, a hydro-car- 
bon, CyoHy4, is obtained, which boils at 175°. 


“{n-iim’-brate, v.t. [Lat. inwmbratus, pa. 
par. of inumbro: in- = in, into, and wmbra = 
ashade.] To shade; to cover with shade; to 
darken. 


*“in-im-bra/-tion, s. [Lat. inwmbratio, 
from inumbratus, pa. par. of inumbro = to 
darken.] Shade, shadow, overshadowing. 


“The obstruction and imumbration beginneth on 
that side.”"—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 956. 


*in-unet’-éd, a. (Lat. inunctus, pa. par. of 
inungo = to anoint.] Anointed. 


* in-tine’-tion, s. [Lat. inwnetio, from inunc- 
tus, pa. par. of irungo = to anoint.) The act 
of smearing or anointing ; unction. 

‘An oily liniment, fit for the inwnction of the fea- 
thers.”—Ray : On the Creation, pt. ii. 

* Yn-iine-tu-ds’-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. wncetuosity (q.v.).] Want or absence of 
unctuosity; absence of greasiness or oiliness 
perceptible to the touch, 


*in-tin’-dant, a. (Lat. inwndans, pr. par. of 
inundo = to flow over, te overflow: in- = in, 
upon, and wnda =a wave.] Ovesflowing. 

“ Costly draughts, inwndant bowls of jcy.” 
Shenstone - Economy, i. 

{n-iin-da/-tz, s. pl. [Nom. fem. pl. of Lat. 

inundatus.] [INUNDATE.] 

Bot.: The name given by Linneus to the 
forty-eighth class of his Natural System of 
Botany. He included under it the genera 
Hippuris, Elatine, Ruppia, Typha, &c. 


{n-un’-date, in’-tin-date, v.t. (Lat. inun- 
datus, pa. par. of inundo = to overflow ; Fr. 
éinonder ; Ital. inondare ; Sp. inundar.] 

1. Lit.: To spread over or cover with a 
aa) to overflow, to flood; to submerge, to 
eluge. 


“During the period when the Nile inundates 
Egy pt.”—Beloe : Herodotus, bk. ii., note 39. 


2. Fig.: To fill to overflowing; to fill with 
overabundance or superfluity ; to swamp. 


in’-in-date, a. [InunpaArE, v.] 
Bot. & Geog.: Flooded. (Treas. of Bot.) 


in-tin-da’-tion, s. (Lat. inundatio, from in- 
aundatus, pa. par. of inundo = to overflow ; Fr. 
inondation; Sp. inundacion; Ital. inonda- 
zione.] 
I. Literally: 
1. The act of inundating or overflowing ; 
the state of being inundated or flooded. 


“This place hath a t pond caused by the inwn- 
dation of Nilus,"—Hackluyt : Voyages, ii. 203, 


2. An overflow of waters ; a flood, a deluge. | 


II. Fig.: An overflowing or overspreading 
of any kind ; a flood. 


“Many good towns, through that inundation of the 
Irish were utterly wasted.”—Spenser : Present State 
of Ireland. 

+t inundation-mud, s. 


Geol. : The same as Loss (q.v.). 


*{n-tin-dér-stind’-ing, a. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. understanding (q.v.).] Wanting or 
void of understanding. 


“Such material and mortal, such inunderstanding 
souls."—Pearson: On the Oreed, art. 10. 


*{n-ur-bane’, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
urbane (q.v.).] Not urbane, incivil, uncour- 
teous, impolite, rough. 

‘Just it would be, and by no means inurbane.”— 
Matthew Arnold ; Literature & Dogma (1873), p. 180. 


« in-tr-bane’-ly, adv. [Eng. inurbane ; -ly.) 
In an uncivil, uncourteous, or rough manner ; 
not urbanely ; incivilly. 


*in-ur-bane’- néss, s. (Eng. inurbane ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being inur- 
bane ; incivility. 

* {n-ur-ban’-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
urbanity (q.v.).] Incivility, impoliteness ; rude 
unpolished manners. 

“Such idle stuf... as his own servile inwrbanity 


forbears not to put into the Apostle’s mouth.”—JDilton.: 
Colasterion, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian 2, o = 


inumbrate—invalidate 


{n-iire’, *en-ure, v.t. & i. (Pref. in- (1), 
and Mid. Eng. wre = work, operation, use; 
O. Fr. ovre, @vre, uevre, ewre, from Lat. opera 
= work.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To expose to use, practice, or operation 
until use gives little or no pain or inconveni- 
ence; to habituate, to accustom; to make 


used, to harden. 
“Equally inured 
By moderation either state to , Z 
Prosperous or adverse.” Milton: P. L., xi. 362. 


* 2. To accustom ; to make accustomed. 

“He ... did inure them to speak little.”—Worth : 
Plutarch, p. 64. 

* 3. To exercise, to practise. 

“The wits of the Utopians, inwred and exercised in 
learning.’—Sir 7. More: Utopia, bk. ii., ch. vii. 

B. Intransitive: 

Law: To pass into use; to take or have 

effect; to serve to the use or benefit of. 


* jn-ure’-mént, s. [Eng. inure ; -ment.] The 
act of inuring; the state of being inured ; 
practice, habit, use. 

“ Education being nothing else but a constant plight 
and inwrement.”—Wotton : Remains, p. 79. 


*in-urn’, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. urn 
(q.v.).] To put into a funeral urn; to bury, 
to inter, to intomb. 

“The pepn ler? 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inwrned.” 
Shakesp. - Hamlet, i. 4. 

*{n-iis'-i-tate, a. [Inusrration.] Unusual ; 
out of the common order. 

“T find some inusitate expressions about some mys- 
teries.”—Bramhall : Works, ii. 61. 

* {n-us-i-ta/tion, s. [Lat. inusitatus = un- 
used: in- = not, and usttatus = used, prac- 
tised.] The quality or state of being disused ; 
disuse, neglect. 

‘“‘The mamme of the male have not vanished by 
inusitation.”—Paley : Natural Theology, ch. xxiii. 


*in-tst’, a. [Lat. inustus, pa. par. of inuro 
= to burnin.) Burnt in. 


“That furious hot inust impression.”—More : On the 
Soul, pt. ii., bk. iii., ch. 3, § 69. 


* {n-tst’-ion (ion as yiin), s. (Lat. inustio, 
from inustus, pa. par. of inwro: in- (intens.), 
and wro = to burn.] The act of burning in ; 
the act of branding. 


* In-w’-tile, a. [Fr., from Lat. inutilis, from 
im- = not; utilis = useful; utor = to use.] 
Useless, unprofitable. 7" 


“To refer to heat and cold is a compendious and 
inutile speculation.’—Bacon: Natural History. 


in-u-til’-i-ty, s. (Fr. imutilité, from Lat. inu- 
tilitatem, accus. of inutilitas, from inutilis = 
useless.] The quality or state of being useless 
or unprofitable ; uselessness ; unprofitableness. 
“On their own opinion of their inutility.”—Burke: 
Econom. Reform. 
in-lt’-tér-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
utterable (q.v.).] Incapable of being uttered 
or told ; unutterable ; unspeakable. 
“They fill the mind with inutterable remorse and 
horror.”—Hurd Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 27. 
* in’-u-iis, s. (Lat. Inwus = another name for 
the rural god Pan.] 
Zool.: An obsolete genus of Old World 
monkeys, Simiade, destitute of a tail. I1t is 
now merged in Macacus (q.v.). 


in vAc’-u-0, phr. [Lat., = in what is empty.] 
1. Phys.: In a vacuum; with the air ex- 
hausted. “ss 
2. Law: i 
(1) Without object. 


(2) Without concomitants or coherence. 
(Wharton.) 


in-vade’, v.t. & i. [0. F. invader, from Lat. 
invado, from in- = in, into, and vado = to go; 
Ital. invadere ; Sp. & Port. invadir.] 
A. Transitive: 
* 1. To go or pass into; to enter. 
“[It] doth then invade 
The state of life, out of the griesly shade.” 
Spenser: F. Q., III. vi. 37. 
_2. To pass into or enter with hostile inten- 
tions ; to enter as an enemy, with intent to 
conquer or plunder; to make an invasion 
into; to enter by force. 
“ Let others with insatiate thirst of rule 
Invade their nelebbours lands.” 
. Philips: Blenheim, 
3. To attack, to assault. 
ud Ryaee panberone ex aon to invade 
eaven, whose high walls fear no assault, or siege, 
Or ambush.” Milton: ity L., ii. 33, 


4, To intrude or intrenca upon ; to encroach 
on ; to violate ; to infringe. 
___ “The ancients thus their cal Ae #3 
As kings dispense gia pep iy Ory Ne, Ae 
* B. Intrans. : To make an invasion. 
«Where small and great, where weak and mighty made 
To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not invade.” | 
Pope: Essay on Mam, iii. 298. 
{| For the difference between to invade and 
to encroach, see ENCROACH. 


in-vad’-ér, s. [Eng. invad(e); -er.] One who 
invades, attacks, assaults, or encroaches ; al 
assailant ; an intruder.) 
“Who order'd Gideon forth, | 
To storm the inmvader’s camp.” 
Cowper; Olney Hymas, iv. 
in va’-di-o, phr. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. vador 
= to bind over by bail.] In gage, in pledge. 


*in-vag’-i-nate, v.t. [Lat. in- = in, and 
vagina = a sheath.] To sheathe ; to put into 
a sheath. 


in-vag-i-na/-tion, s. [INVAGINATE.] 
Anat. & Pathol. : The same as INTUSSUSCEP= 
TION (q.V.). 


*in-va-lés’-cen¢e, s. [Lat. invalescens, pr. 
par. of invalesco = to become strong: in- 
(intens.), and valesco = to become strong, in- 
cept. of valeo=to be strong or well.] Strength, 
health, force. 

* in-v41-8-tid’-in-a-ry, a. 
and Eng. valetudinary (q.v.).] 
health; not healthy, not strong. 


in-val’--id, a. & s. [Fr. invalide, from Lat. 
imvalidus, from in- = not, and validus = 
strong: valeo = to be strong or well; Ital. & 
Sp. invalido. } 
A, As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Of no force, weight, or cogency. 


“ But this I urge, 
Paes motion in the heavens, to shew 
Invalid, that which thee to doubt it moved.” 
Milton: P. L., viii, 116 


2. Not strong ; in ill health; delicate, ill. 

q In this second sense, and as a substane 
tive, the pronunciation is i-vg-lid’. 

II. Law: Having no force or effect; null; void. 


“The bishop . . . did now clearly perceive how in- 
valid and insufficient it [the marriage] was.”—Burnet : 
Hist. Reformation, an. 1527. 


B. As substantive: 
1. One who is not strong in health; one 
who is weak, infirm, or delicate. 

“Bath ... is always as well stowed with gallants aa 
invalids, who live together in a very good understand- 
ing.”’—Tatler, No. 16. 

2. A soldier or sailor disabled either by 
sickness or wounds for active service. 

“(H.M. troopship ‘Orontes’ has arrived from Alex. 
andria with 150 naval invalids and time-expired men.” 
—Duily News, Sept. 9, 1884. 

invalid-bed, s. A bed having conveni- 
ences for the sick or the wounded, having ele- 
vating head and shoulder portion, to give the 
patient a change of position; a portion which 
conforms to the shape of the bended knees, 
ont other conveniences for the patient’s com- 
‘ort. 


invalid-chair, s. A chair capable of as- 
suming and retaining any required position 
from the erect to the prone. 

| Invalid is a general and patient a par- 
ticular term; a person may be an invalid 
without being a patient ; he may be a patient 
without being an invalid. 

in-va-lid’, v.t. & i. [INvaurp, a.] 
A. Transitive: 


1, To affect with disease or illness ; to render 
an invalid. 


“ Drawing the invalided stroller’s arm through his.” 
Dickens ; Pickwick, ch. xlv. oie 


(Pref. in- (2), 
Wanting 


2. To register as an invalid; to insert in 
the list of persons unfit for military or naval 
duty ; to give leave of absence from duty on 
account of illness or ill health. 


* B, Intrans. : To consent to be placed on 
the list of invalids. 


in-val’-i-date, v.t. [Eng. invalid; -ate; Fr. 
invalider ; Sp. invalidar; Ital. invalidare.] 
To make invalid or not valid; to weaken, 
lessen, or destroy the validity or force of 3 to 
render of no effect or force ; to overthrow. 


“Argument is to be invalidated only by argum 
and is in itself of the same force, ethos or SOE 
souyinces him by whom it is proposed.”—Ra 

oO. 


=6; ey=& qu=kw. 


in-vAl-i-da/-tion, s. [Ixvauipate.) The 
state of invalidating or rendering invalid; the 
ros of being invalidated, 
a invalidations of their righta,"—BSurke ; 
* in’-va-lid-ism, s. [Eng. tnvalid ; -ism.) 
The quality or state of being an invalid ; sick- 
ness, ill-health, 


in-va-lid’-{-ty, s. [Fr. invalidité, from Lat. 
invaliditatem, accus, of invaliditas, from in- 
validus = not strong, invalid (qv). ] 
1. Want of validity, legal force, or efficacy ; 
want of cogency, 
“TN shi a 
ae th ow ae dope ym 4 weit objection."—Glan- 
thar of bodily health or strength ; in- 
ye 
“He ordered that none who could work should be 


idle ; and that none who could not work, by age, weak- 
ness, or invalidity, should want.”—Temple. 


* {n-val’-id-néss, s. [Eng. invalid ; -ness.] 
Invalidity. 


* in-val’-or-olis, a. f. in- (2), and Eng, 
valorous (q.v.).} Wanting in courage ; timid, 
timorous. 


in-vAl-u-a-ble, «. [Pref. in- (intens.), and 
Eng. Gelvetle (q-v.). Precious above esti- 
mation ; so valuable that its worth cannot be 
estimated ; of inestimable value. 


“ His friends adjured him to take more care of a life 
invaluable to his country."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 


ch. vil. 
{n-val'-u-a-bly, adv. [Eng. invaluab(le) ; 
-ly.) In an invaluable manner or degree ; 


above all estimation ; inestimably. 


“That invaluably precious blood of the Sonne of 
God."—8p. Hall: of Thanksgiving, Jan., 1625. 
* [jn-val’-tied, a. f. in- (2), and Eng. 


valued (q.v.).] Invaluable ; inestimable. 
Closely conveys this ent invalued . = 
in-var-i-a-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. invariable; 
~ity.) The quality or state of being invari- 
able; invariableness, 


“This invariabdility in the birds’ operations.” — 
Digby: Of Bodies, ch, xxxvii. 


Iin-var’-i-a-ble, a. & s. [Fr.] 

A, As adj.: Not variable; not subject or 
liable to change; constant in the same state ; 
unchangeable, unalterable. 

“ According to some invariable and certain laws."— 

Burke : On Taste. (Introd.) 

B. As substantive : 


Math. : An invariable quantity ; a constant. 


invariable-function, s. 

Math. : A function which enters an equation, 
and which may vary under certain circum- 
stances, but which does not vary under the 
conditions imposed by the equation, is called 
the invariable of the equation. In a common 
differential equation which holds true for all 
values of zand y, the only invariables must 
be absolute constants; but in an equation of 
differences in which the value of z only passes 
from one whole number to another, any func- 
tion which does not change value whilst 2 
passes from one whole number to another, 
may be an invariable. 


in-var-i-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. invariable ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being invari- 
able ; constancy of state; unchangeableness ; 
immutability. 

“ From f their intellect arises the i 
acne, at inde wile - Mountagues Devoure 
Essayes, pt. ii, tr. ii., § 3 

fn-var-i-a-bly, adv. (Eng. invariab(le); -ly.] 
In an invariable manner; without changing 
or altering; constantly ; uniformly. 


“He almost invariably took that view of the great 
questions of his time which history has finally 
adopted."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xxi. 


*In-var-1éd, a. [Pref. in and Eng. varied 
(q.v.).] Unvaried, invariable, unchanging. 
in-va-gion, -. ., from Lat. invasionem, 
accus. of Pee going in, from invasus, 
pa. par. of invado = to invade (q.v.); Sp. in- 

vasion ; Ital. invasione.] 

1. The act of invading; the act of entering 
into the country of another with a view to 
conquest or plunder ; a hostile attack upon or 
entrance into the territory of others. 


* d able by invasion to annoy 
Thy antsy. Milton: P, R., iil. 365 


2, Anattack or encroachment on the rights or 
privileges of others ; infringement; violation. 


béil, béy; pout, jdw1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bengh; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, 


invalidation—invention 


3. The approach or assault of anything dan- 
gerous or pernicious, 


“What demonstrates the plague to be endemial 
Feypt. is its invasion and going off at certain seasons.” 


‘I Invasion expresses merely the general 
idea, without any pepe qualification ; in- 
cursion signifies a hasty and sudden invasion ; 
trruption signifies a particularly violent inva- 
ston; u signifies a making a road or way 
for one’s self, which includes invasion and oc- 
cupation. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*in-va'-sive, a. [Low Lat. invasivus, from 
Lat. invasus, pa. par. of invado = to invade 
(4.V.); Fr. invasif.) Invading; aggressive. 

“ With them to dare 
The flercest terrours of invasive war.” 
2 Hoole : Orlando Furioso, bk, xxxiil, 

* in-véck’-e8, a. (Etym. doubtful.) 

Her, : A term used by writers on heraldry 
for double arching. [ARcHED.] 


* In-véct, v.i. 
veho = to carry 
inveigh, 

“ Fool that Iam, thus to invect 
Beaum. & Flet.: Faithful Friend, il. 3. 
in-véct’-8d, a. (Lat. invectus, pa. par. of in- 
veho = to carry in.) 
Her, : The reverse to engrailed, all the points 
turning inwards to the ordinary thus borne, 
with the semicircles outward to the field. 


* {n-vée'-tion, s. (Lat. invectio, from invec- 
tus, pa, par. of inveho.] Invective. 


in-vée’-tive, s.&a. [Fr., from Lat. invecti- 
vus, from invectus, pa. par. of inveho = to in- 
veigh (q.v.); Sp. invectiva ; Ital. invettiva.] 
A. As subst.: A censorious or vituperate 
attack on a person; a censure in speech or 
writing ; a severe or violent expression of cen- 
— or abuse ; a bitter and reproachful accu- 
sation, 


t. invectus, pa. par. of in- 
nto, to inveigh (q.v.).] To 


inst her.” 


“A tide of fierce 
Invective seemed to wait behind her lips.” 
Tennyson ; Princess, iv. 451. 
_B. As adj.: Censorious, satirical, vitupera- 
tive, abusive. 


“Satire among the Romans, but not among the 
Greeks, was a biting invective poem.”—Dryden: Ju- 
venal. (Dedic.) 


in-vée'-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. invective; -ly.] In 
the manner of invective; abusively, censor- 
ously, satirically. 

“ Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, ii. 1. 

+ in-vée’-tive-n s. [Eng. invective ; 
-ness.] The quality of being invective or vi- 
tuperative ; abusiveness. 

“Some wonder at his invectiveness.”"—Fuller : Wore 
thies ; Hants. 

in-veigh’ (eigh as @), * in-vey, v.t. (Lat. 
imveho = to carry into or to, to inveigh: in-= 
in, into, and veho= to carry; Sp. invehir.] 
To utter or make use of invectives; to ex- 
claim censoriously and abusively against a 
person or thing; to declaim; to utter cen- 
sorious and bitter language. (Usually followed 
by against, but sometimes by at and on.) 


“In regretting the depopulation of the country, T 
sovege against the increase of our luxuries,”—G@old- 
2 Deserted Village. (To Sir Joshua Reynolds.) 


in-veigh-ér (eigh as a), s. [Eng. inveigh ; 
-er.) One who inveighs ; a railer. 


“One of these inveighers against mercury, In seven 
weeks, could not cure one smal! herpes in the face."— 
Wiseman: Surgery, bk. viii., cb. i, 


{n-véei’-gle, *én-véi’-gle, *in-vea-gle, 
vt. (tym. doubtful ; “4 some thought to be 
a corruption of Fr, aveugler = to blind, from 
Low Lat. aboculus = blind: Lat. ab- = away, 
from, and oculus = an eye. By others referred 
to Ital. invogliare = to give a desire to, to 
make one long for, from in-= in, voglia=a 
wish; Lat. volo =to wish. Puttenham, in 
1587, ranks this word with those which had 
been quite recently introduced into the lan- 
guage.} To persuade to something bad or 
hurtful; to entice, to seduce, to allure, to 
wheedle, to entrap. 

“A serjeant made use of me to inveigle country 
fellows, and list them in the service of the parlia- 
ment."—Tatler, No. 249. 

{n-véei'-gle-mént, s. [Hng. inveigle; -ment.] 

1. The act of inveigling ; seduction to evil ; 

enticement. 

2, That which inveigles, seduces, or allures ; 

enticement. 


“Through the inveiglements of the world, and the 
frailty of his nature,"—South ; Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 4. 
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in-vei’-glér, * én-véi'-glér, 5. (Eng. in 
sat ad 3 -er.]) One who inveigles, entices, or 
seduces to evil; an allurer, an enticer, 


* As still is seene in court enueiglers 
Procurers of despite and avarice,” is 


trrour Jor Magistrates, p. 166. 
# yc (et s a), * in-va v.t. (Pref, 
in- an ng. veil (q.v.).| To ce 
with a veil ; to rea to aes, a har 


“ When streight a thicke swolne 
Invayled the lustre’ of great Titan's poe 
Browne; Britannia’s Pastorals, bk. iil, aL 


"in-vel-ope, v.t. [ENvetorr, v.] 


*in-vénd-{-bil-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. vendibilit (a.¥. The quality or state 
of being invendible ; unsaleableness, 


sid oa Ue as Vp etly eee case is, that the author 
jbe laughed at, and the stati be db; 
book's dnvendibility.”—Brome. (To ‘the pede.) be 


*in-vénd’-i-ble, a. (Pref. im- (2), and Eng. 
vendible (4 v.).] Not vendible ; not saleable ; 
unsaleable, 


* in-vén’-dm, v.t. [ENVENoM.] 


in-vént’, v.t. [Fr. inventer, from Lat. inventus, 
pa. par. of invenio= to come upon, to find, to 
invent, from in-=in, upon, and venio= to 
come ; Sp, inventar; Ital. inventare.)} 
*1. To come or light upon; to find, to meet 


< She] vowed neuer to returne againe, 
It im allue or dead she did invent.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 11. v. 10, 
* 2. To find out, to discover. 


“Zoroastres, kyng of the Bactrians, who is reported 
to haue fyrst inuented arte-magicke.” — Goldyng : 
Justine, fo, 1. 


3. To contrive and produce, as a thing that 
did not exist previously. 
“The ils,’ said Cyrit, ‘ 
But cen did wont ae yet invent} yems 
Tennyson : Princess, ii. 369, 

4, To frame by the imagination; to exco- 
itate, to devise, to concoct, to fabricate. 
Used in a good or bad sense.) 


“And they layde their heades togither, t®l they 
had inwented an other captious question.”—Barnes: 
Workes, p. 223, 


* 5, To feign. 

FY GQ) To invent, feign, and frame are all 
occasionally employed in the ordinary con- 
cerns of life, and in a bad sense; fabricate and 
Jorge are never used any otherwise. Invent is 
employed as to that which is the fruit of one’s 
own mind; to feign is employed as to that 
which is unreal ; to frame is employed as to 
that which requires deliberation and arrange- 
ment; to fabricate and forge are employed as 
to that which is absolutely false, and requiring 
more or less exercise of the inventive power, 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between to invent and 
to contrive, see Contrive; for that between 
to invent and to find, see Finp. 


in-vént’-ér, s. [INvenToR.] 


*in-vént/-ful, a. [Eng. invent; -ful().] Fol 
of invention ; inventive. 


*{n-vént’-i-ble, a. (Eng. invent ; -able.] 
Capable of being invented ; discoverable. 


“T thought there had been but one only exquisite 
way inventible,”"—Century of Inventions, No, 67, 


* in-vént’-i-ble-néss, s. (Eng. inventible; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being in- 
ventible, 


{n-vén’-tion, *in-ven-cion, s. [Fr. in- 
vention, from Lat, inventionem, aceus. of in- 
ventio=a coming upon, a finding out, from 
inventus, pa. par, of irnvenio= to find out, to 
invent ; Sp. invencion ; Ital. invenzione.] 

*1, The act of coming upon, meeting with, 
or finding: as, the Invention of the Cross of 
St. Helena, 

2. The act, operation, or process of finding 
out or discovering something new, or not pre- 
viously known ; discovery. 

“The finding out of apt matter, called otherwise 
invention, is « searching out of things true or things 
likely."— Wilson» Arte of Rhetorique, p. 6. 

3. The act of excogitating, devising, or pro- 
ducing mentally ; excogitation. 

“Generally all stanzas are, in my opinion, but ty- 
rants and torturers, when they make invention obey 
their number, which sometimes would otherwise 
acantle itself."—Drayton: Barons’ Wars. (Pref.) 

4, The act of contriving, framing, and pro- 
ducing something new: as, the invention of 
the steam-engine. 


6. The power or faculty of inventing or ex- 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f& 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble. -dle, 4c. = bel, del. 
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eogitating ; that skill or ingenuity which is, 
or may be, employed in contriving, devising, 
or excogitating anything new; the creative 
and imaginative faculty ; specifically, in art, 
the conception or representation of a subject, 
the selection and disposition of its various 
parts, and the whole means by which the 
artist seeks to portray his thoughts. 
“Gifted by nature with fertile invention, an ardent 
temperament, and great powers of persuasion.” —Mac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. Xx. 


6. That which is invented ; an original con- 
trivance. 


" The invention all admired ; and each how he 
To be the inyentor missed, so easy it seemec, 
Once found.” Milton: P. L., vi. 498. 


‘”. That which is mentally invented or ex- 
cogitated ; a thought, a desire, a scheme, a 
forgery, a fabrication, a fiction, 


“We hear our bloody cousins, not confessing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention.” Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. 1. 


8. Music: A term used by J. 8. Bach, and 
probably by him only, for small pianoforte 
pieces, each developing a single idea, and in 
some measure answering to the impromptu of 
a later day. (Sir G. Grove, in Dict. of Music.) 


{| Invention of the Cross: 

Ecclesiol. & Church History : 

1. The alleged finding of the cross of Our 
Lord by Helena, mother of Constantine the 
Great. [Hoty-cross.] 

2. A feast, celebrated on May 3, in honour of 
the event mentioned above. It is said to have 
been first celebrated in the Church of Santa 
Croce, at Rome. Gregory XI. (1870-78), who 
brought back the seat of the Popedom from 
Avignon to Rome, ordered a special office to 
be composed for this feast. Clement VIII. 
(1592-1605) raised it to a double of the second 
class, and removed parts of the old office. 


*in-vén’- tious, a. 
Inventive. 
“Thou art a fine inventious rogue.”—Ben Jonson ? 
Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1. 
in-vént'-ive, a. [Fr. inventif, from Lat. in- 
ventus, pa. par. of invenio; Ital. & Sp. in- 
ventivo.] 

1. Quick at contrivance; ready at expe- 
dients ; fertile in invention, imagination, or 
contrivance. 

“A beautiful and perfect whole 
Which busy man’s inventive brain 
Toils to anticipate, in vain.” 
Cowper; Epistle to Lady Austen. 
* 9, Fabricating, false. 
“*The queen's fond hope inventive rumour cheers.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey i, 523. 
*in-vént/-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. inventive; 
-ly.) By the-means or power of invention. 


in-vént’-Ive-néss, s. [Eng. inventive; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being in- 
ventive ; the faculty of invention ; invention, 


in-vént’-or, in-vént’-ér, * in-vent-our, 
s. [Fr. inventeur, from Lat. inventorem, accus. 
of inventor = a discoverer, from inventus, pa. 
par. of invenio; Ital. inventore.] One who 
invents, contrives, or produces something new, 

“O mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies.” 
Tennyson . Milton, 

*in-vén-tor-i_al, a. [Eng. inventory; -al.] 

Of or pertaining to an inventory. 


*in-vén-tor’i_al-ly, adv. (Eng. inventorial ; 
-ly.) In manner of an inventory. 


**To divide him inventorially would dizzy the arith- 
metic of memory.”—Shakesp. - Hamlet, v. 2. 


dn’-vén-tor-y, * in-ven-tar-ie, * in-ven- 
tor-ie, s. ([Lat. inventorium; Fr. inven- 
taire; Ital., Sp., & Port. imventario.] A list 
or catalogue of goods and chattels, containing 
a full, true, and particular description of each, 
with its value, made on various occasions, as 
on the sale of goods, decease of a person, 
storage of goods for safety, &.; hence, 
generally a list, an account, a catalogue. 

“To compare their account with the inventories 
made in former visitations.”—Burnet: Hist. Reform. 
(an. 1553), 

in’-vén-tor-¥, v.t. [Iyvenrory, s.] To make 
or draw up an inventory of; to set down in 
an inventory ; to make a list, catalogue, or 
schedule of. 


“The philosopher thought friends were to be inven- 
toried as well as goods.”—Government of the Tongue. 


in-vén/-tréss, s. 
female who invents. 


“* Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame.” 
Dryden: Ode on St. Cecilia's Day. 


(Eng. invent; -ious.] 


[Eng. inventor; -ess.} A 


inventious—invertebrata 


in-ver-, pref. [(Gael.] A confluence of rivers. 
‘ It is used largely as an element in place names 
in Scotland, as Inverness, Inverary, &ec. 


*in-vér-i-sim-il-i-tude, s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. verisimilitude (q.v.).] Want of veri- 
similitude ; improbability. 


in-vér-min-a/-tion, s. (Lat. in- = within, 
and verminatio (genit. verminationis) =_the 
worms, the bots ; from vermino, to be troubled 
with worms ; vermis = a worm.] The same as 
HELMINTHIASIS (q.V.). 


*in-vér-nic’-u-lo, s. [Sp.] A greenhouse 
for preserving plants in winter. 


in-vérse’, a. [O.Fr. invers (Fr. inverse), from 
Lat. inversus, pa. par. of inverto = tc invert 
(q.v.) 3 Ital. & Sp. wverso.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: Opposite in order or rela- 
tion ; inverted, reciprocal; opposed to direct. 

II. Technically : 

1, Bot.: The same as INVERTED (q.V.). 
(Loudon. ) 

2. Math. : Two operations are inverse, when 
the one is exactly contrary to the other, or 
when, being performed in succession upon a 
given quantity, that quantity remains un- 
altered. Addition and subtraction are inverse 
operations, for, if we add toa the quantity 
b, and from the sum subtract the quantity b, 
the result will be a. Multiplication and divi- 
sion, raising to powers and extracting roots, 
differentiation and integration, are all inverse 
operations. If two variable quantities are 
connected by an equation, either one is a func- 
tion of the other. Ifit be agreed to call the 
first a direct function of the second, then is 
the second an inverse function of the first, 
The forms of direct. and inverse functions, as 
dependent upon the connecting equation, may 
be determined by solving the equation with 
respect to each function separately. 


inverse or reciprocal proportion, s. 
Math. : The application sf the rule of three 
in a reverse or contrary order. 


inverse or reciprocal ratio, s. 


Math.: The ratio of the reciprocals of two 
quantities. 


*{n-vérsed’, a. [Eng. invers(c); -ed.] In- 
verted ; turned upside down. 


“ A inversed y did formerly stand for pupiiza, and 
M inversed WW for mulier."—Wilkins; Secret & Swift 
Messenger. ch, x. 


in-veérse’-ly, adv. [Eng. inverse; -ly.] In 
an inverse or inverted order or manner; in an 
inverse ratio or proportion; as, when one 
thing is greater or less in proportion, as 
another is less or greater. 


in-vér’-sion, s. [Lat. inversio, from inversus, 
pa. par. of inverto = to invert (q.v.); Fr. & 
Sp. inversion ; Ital. inversione.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of inverting; change of order, 
so that the first becomes last and the last 
first; a turning or changing of the natural 
order of things. 

“By an odd inversion of the command, all that we 
do is first to pray aes temptation, and afterwards 
to watch for it.”—South : Sermons, vol. Vi., ser. 10, 

2. Change of place, so that each takes the 

place of the other. 

“ The one protruding the other by inversion, where- 
of they make a backward motion.”—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iii., ch. xv, ~ 

3. A turning backward ; a reversing of the 
ordinary process ; as, Problems in arithmetic 
are proved by inversion, 

Il, Technically : 


1. Chem.: The change which takes place 
when starch, dextrin, or sugar is boiled with 
a dilute acid. Different acids act with various 
degrees of rapidity; mineral more quickly 
than organic acids ; sulphuric acid the most 
quickly of all. Thus starch and dextrin are 
changed into glucose, cane-sugar into invert 
sugar, maltose into glucose, &. Inversion 
may also take place in the presence of fer- 
ments, or by prolonged boiling with water. 

2. Geol. : The overturning or folding over of 
strata by igneous agency, so that the order of 
their succession seems reversed. 

3. Gram. : A change of the natural order of 
words in a sentence, 

“ Accustomed now to a different method of ordering 

our words, we call this an inversion, and consider it as 


earn and unnatural order of speech.”—Blair, vol. i., 
eC . 


in’-vért, s. 


in-vér-té-bra'-ta, s. pl. 


a 


4, Math.: The operation of changing the 
order of the terms, so that the antecedent 
shall take the place of the consequent and the 
reverse, in both couplets. Thus, from the 
proportion a : b :: ¢ : d, we have, by inver- 
sion,b:a::d:¢ 

5. Milit.: A movement in tacties by which 
the order of companies in line is inverted, the 
right being on the left, the left on the right, 
and so on. : 

6. Mus.: The transposition of certain 
phrases having acommon root. (1) The inver. 
version of a chord is effected by making one 
of the inner notes act as a bass note, and by 
this means as many inversions can be made 
as there are actual notes in the chord, not 
counting the root. In such inversions the 
harmony remains the same, although the 
order of component parts is changed. (2) 
Intervals are inverted by making that which 
was the upper note the lower, and the reverse. 
The inversion. of an interval within the octave 
may readily be found in the difference between 
the figure 9 and the interval known; then an 
interval of a second becomes a seventh by 
inversion, &e. (3) The inversion of a subject 
is produced by inverting the intervals of which 
it consists. 

7, Rhet.: A mode of argument by which the 
speaker tries to show that the arguments of 
his opponent tell against his own cause, and in 
favour of the speaker’s. 


in-vért, v.f. (Lat. inverto = to turn over: in-= 


towards, up, and verto=to turn; Ital. invertere.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To turn upside down; to place in an in- 
verse or contrary position or order. 

“ The spear inverted, streaks the dust around.” 
Pitt: Virgil; Aneid i. 

*9. To divert ; to turn into another channel 

or to another purpose ; to embezzle. 


“Solyman charged him bitterly with inverting his 
treasures to his own private use, and having secret 
intelligence with his enemies.”—Amnolles ; Hist. of the 
Turkes. 


II. Technically : 

1. Mus. : To change the order of the notes 
which form a chord, or the parts which coms 
pose harmony. 

2. Math. : To place in a contrary order. To 
invert the terms of a fraction is to put the 
numerator in place of the denominator, and 
the reverse. 


(INVERT, v.] 
1, An inverted arch. 


2. The floor of a canal lock-chamber. 
usually an inverted arch. 


3. The lower part or bottom of a sewer, 
drain, &e. 


invert-sugar, s. 

Chem, : A mixture of dextrose and levulose, 
obtained by boiling a solution of cane sugar, 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, and afterwards 
removing the acid with chalk. Cy2Ho20y, = 
CgHj20g+CgHi905. It is sweeter than cane 
sugar, and rotates the plane of polarisation to 
the left (—25°). Honey is the sugar of the 
nectaries of flowers, inverted by a ferment in 
the body of the bee. 


It is 


in-vért’-ant, a. [Fr.] 


Her, : The same as INVERTED (q.v.). 


in-vért’-€-bral, a. (Pref. in- (2), and Lat, 


vertebr(a) = a joint; suff. -al.J 
INVERTEBRATE, dj. (q.v.). 


The same as 


3 (Pref. in-; Lat. 
vertebra = a joint, especially one belonging 
to the spine, and neut. pl. suff. -ata-] 

Zool.: A subdivision of the Animal King- 
dom, containing the animals which have no 
jointed, bony, or cartilaginous spinal column, 
with a brain-case or limbs connected with an 
internal skeleton. The adults want even the 
cartilaginous rod or notochord, though rudi- 
ments of it exist in the young of the Tunicated 
molluscs. A great group, or division founded, 
like the Invertebrata, on negative characters, 
is not homogeneous or natural, and animals 
of immense variety of form and structure are 
brought together by the negative character of 
their being invertebrate. They are divided 
into the following great groups or types: 
Mollusca, Arthropoda, Vermes, Echinodermata, 
Zoophyta, and Protozoa, with two interme. 
diate or connecting groups, the Tunicata and 


the Molluscoida. (Prof. P. Martin Dunca 
F.R.S., &¢.) nek ‘i 
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te, fait, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c=6; 


ey=a qu=kw. 


{n-vért’-é-brate, a. &s, [INveRTeBRATA.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Lit. : Destitute of vertebrie. 


“Tt was evident that there was no proporti 
equivalency between the vertebrate the tneeetes 
geod ron "—Owen ; Compar. Anat.; Invertebrate 


2. Fig. : Wanting in material or mental 
power ; weak. 
“To me the To: rics are quite as delightful as th 
Radical ones—so pa as uate not a es 
Itust. London News, Aug. 30, 1884, p. 195. 


—— As subst. : An animal destitute of verte- 
e, 


In-vért’-8-brat-8d, a. [Bng. invertebrate); 
ed.) Not having a backbone preps 


In-vért’-8d, po. par. & a. [Ixvert, v.] 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I, Ord, Lang. : Turned upside down ; turned 

the contrary way ; reversed, inverse. 

“O Winter, ruler of the inverted ‘ 

Thy scattered hair with aleat ° aces Pipe 
er. . 
IL. Technically : i 
1. Bot. : Having the apex of one thing in an 
opposite direction to that of another, as in 
many 
2. Geol. (of strata): So tilted over by igneous 
or other agency that their position with re- 
et to other strata is the opposite of what 
it originally was. Hence, unless special care 
be taken, its age, as tested by superposition, 
may be misread. The most ancient rocks are 
those most likely to be inverted. Thus, Mur- 
chison notes the inversion of the Silurians in 
Cornwall, in the Eifel, in the Alps, &c. 

» Professor ick has shown, indeed, that these 
ea yy SE 
rouks*-ifurahiooms Soetiay ch, vil : 

3. Her.: Turned the wrong way: as wings 
are said to be inverted when the points are 
turned downwards, 


inverted-arch, s. 

Arch, : An arch whose crown is downward ; 
the key-stone being the lowest of the vous- 
soirs, and the springings the highest. It is 
used in foundations, the floors of tunnels, &c. 


inverted-commas, s. pl. 

Print. : Commas turned upside down ; they 
are used as the sign of a quotation (“ ”), 
{n-vért’-éd-1¥, adv. (Eng. inverted ; -ly.} 

In an inverse, contrary, or inverted order. 
“We have a pretty landakip of the objects abroad 
ted on the paper, on the back of the 
: Physico-Theotegy, bk. iv., ch. ii, 


Ste an) 
* in-vért’-i-_ble a. {Eng. invert; -ible.} 
Capable of being uae f 


*In-vért-i-ble (2), a. (Lat. tn-= not, and 
verto = to turn.) Incapable of being turned 5 
inflexible, - 


{n-vert’-in, s. [Eng. invert; and suff. -in 
(Chem.). | 
Chem. : The active principle of the yeast 
lant, obtained by repeatedly washing yeast, 
hrst with water and then with alcohol. On 
shaking up the residue with ether, the iu- 
vertin which rises to the surface is removed 
and carefully dried. Invertin has the power 
of inverting cane sugar, but has no action on 
maltose. 


vést’, v.t. & . investir, from Lat. in- 
Ties ee cethe tanta a in, and 
vestio =.to clothe ; vestis = a dress, clothing ; 
Sp. investir ; Ital. investire.J 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1. To dress, to clothe, toarray. (Followed 
by with or in.) 


“ Invest in my motley.” 
Invest maken. 2 ae You Like It, it. 7. 


*2, To put on; to clothe, attire, or array 
with. ne 
“ Alas ! for pittie that so Acrewe . + « 
Cannot find one this orgs to ae oe ae 
*3. To cover, as with a dress. 
“Thou ... with a mantle did invest 8 
he rising world of waters or eM 10, 
® 4, To cover, to fill. 
bg sbades and aromatic woods, 


That grace the plains, invest the edt hills, , 
©,’ 
And up the more than Al; fe moumtasn ies, 


boil, bd}; pdat, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, 
_-gian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, 


invertebrate—inveterably 


5. To clothe as with an office or authority ; 
to place in possession of a rank, office, or 
dignity. 

“The li of 

un ote arenas Pa 


*6. To adorn, to grace, to bedeck : as with 
clothes or ornaments. 


“ For this they have been thoughtful to invest 
Their sons with arts and m: 1 exercises,” 
Shakesp, ; 2 Henry 1V., iv. & 

* 7. To confer, to give, 

*“Tt there can be found such an Inequality between 
man man, as there is between man and beast: or 
between soul and body, it investeth a right of govern. 

con, 


*, 


ment."—Ba 

8. To lay out, as money in the purchase of 
some kind of property, usually of a permanent 
nature : as, To invest money in land, 

II. Mil. : To blockade, to beleaguer, to sur- 
round or inclose with forces, so as to intercept 
succour of men or provisions, 

B. Intrans.: To make an investment: as, 
To invest in bank stock. 

{ One is invested with that which is exter- 
nal: one is endued with that which is internal. 
We invest a person with an office or a dignity : 
one endues a person with good qualities, The 
King is invested with supreme authority ; a 
lover endues his mistress with every earthly 
perfection. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


*in-vés’-ti-ent, a. (Lat. investiens, pr. par. 
of investio.] Covering, clothing, 
“This sand, which, when consolidated and freed 
from its investient shell, is of the same shape as the 
cavity of the shell.”— Woodward ; On Fossils. 


*in-vés’-tig-a-ble (1), a. (Lat. investiga- 
bilis, from investigo = to track out.] That 
may or can be investigated, searched out, or 
discovered by reasoning or research, 


“Tn doing evil, we prefer a less good beforea’ ter, 
the ae whereof is by reason investigabie, and 
may be known.”—Hooker ; Eccles. Polity, bk. i., ch. vii. 


*{n-vés'-tig-a-ble (2), a. [Low Lat. in- 
vestigabilis, from Lat. in- = not, and vestigo = 
to track out.] That cannot be investigated or 
searched out ; wnsearchable. 

“ Through the investigable deep.” 
Cotton; Highth Psalm Paraphrased. 

{n-vés’-ti-gate, v.t. [Lat. investigatus, pa. 
par. of investigo = to track out: in-=in, and 
vestigo=to trace; vestigium=a footstep, a 
track; Sp. & Port. investigar; Ital.’ investi- 
gare.| Tosearch or trace out ; to follow up, to 
pursue, to search into ; to examine and inquire 

. into carefully and closely; to examine into 
with care and accuracy. 


“This process of énvestigating the truth in dark and 
ambiguous cases."—Jortin: Remarks on Eccles. Hist, 


¥n-vés-ti-ga’-tion, s. [Lat. investigatio, 


from investigatus, pa. par. of investigo; Fr. | 


investigation ; Sp. investigacion ; Ital. imvesti- 
gazione.] The act of investigation, inquiring, 
or examining closely into any thing or matter ; 
elose and careful examination or research ; 
scrutiny, inquiry, inquisition. 
“The delight which the mind feels In the investiga. 
tion of scoreia.”—-Johneon + Life of Dryden. 

* {n-vés'-ti-ga-tive, a. [Bng. investigat(e) ; 
-ive.] Given to investigation ; curious, care- 
ful, and exact in examination or investigation, 

“When money was in his pocket he was more de- 
liberate and investigative.” —Pegge ; Anecdotes of Eng- 
lish Language, p. 205, 

in-vés’-ti-ga-tor, s. (Lat., from investigatus, 

. par. of investigo; Fr. investigateur ; Ital, 
nvestigatore ; Sp. investigador.| One who in- 

vestigates or inquires carefully and closely 
into anything. 

“ ide of life, the support of rell- 
gon the twentigator of truthsr=: Warburton: Ded. to 
the Freethinkers, (Post.) 


*{n-vést-i-on, s. [Low Lat. investio =a 
handing over, a putting into possession, inves- 
titure.] The same as [yvustiTuReE (q.Vv.). 


-vés'-ti-ture, s. (Fr. investitwre; Prov. & 
wee eee : st & Port. inwestidura.] 
{Invest.] 
I. Ordinary Language? 
The act of investing; the state of being 
invested with anything: as, with the symbols 
of office, emolument, or dignity. [II.] 


“ Intending your investitwre so near 
The cs of your despiséd brother.” 
‘arlowe ; Tamburlaine, 1.1. 


+2, That with which one is invested ; gar- 
ments, vestments. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Ch. Hist. : If any bishop or other clergyman 
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have the cure of souls and also a stipen 
two elements, the one sacred and the other 
civil, exist in his position; and as nearly 
every spiritual act carries civil consequences, 
and nearly every civil act connected with 
his benefice has sacred effects, scarcely any 
a can avoid periodical collision be- 
ween the ecclesiastical and the civil power. 
From the kingly or imperial point of view, a 
great political object will be served if the 
church can be made simply a tool in the 
hands of the civil government. From the 
papal point of view, and indeed from that of 
all church functionaries, a great ecclesiastical 
end will be achieved if the State can be made 
an obedient handmaid of the Church. From 
the establishment of the Church under Con- 
stantine the Great, in the fourth century, the 
Roman functionaries increasingly interfered 
in ecclesiastical affairs, and by the eleventh 
lay patronage had been much abused, and 
simony largely prevailed, The emperors, 
kings, and princes of Europe had been accus- 
tomed to confer the temporalities of the larger 
benefices and monasteries by the delivery of 
aring and a staff, or ecrozier, When the bisho 
or abbot elect had received these, he carrie: 
them to the metropolitan, who returned them, 
to indicate that the Church had conferred on 
him sacred office. Pope Gregory VII. (Hilde. 
brand) considered that a ring and a crozier 
were insignia of spiritual office, and not of its 
temporal ecm! em psa the crozier sym- 
bolising the pastoral charge and the ring the 
celestial mysteries. He therefore wished the 
then reigning emperor, Henry IV., to desist 
from conferring investitures in such a form, 
or indeed at all. The emperor was willing 
to see simony terminated, but clung to in- 
vestitures, and Gregory on his part threat- 
ened to excommunicate any one conferring 
such investitures or receiving them. A fierce 
contest now arose between Henry and Gregory, 
continued by their successors, At last the 
pontiff’s legates and the emperor came to an 
arrangement at the Diet of Worms, a.p. 1122, 
one article of the treaty being that the em- 
peror should confer the temporalities of a see 
or abbacy by some other symbols than the 
sacred ones of the ring and the crozier. 

2. Law: The open delivery of seisin or pos- 
session, 


*Jn-vést'-ive, a. [Eng. invest; -ive.] Clothing, 
investing, covering. 


in-vést’-mént, s. [Eng. invest ; -ment.] 

*1. The actof investing, clothing, ordressing. 

¢+ 2, The act of investing with or placing in 
possession of an office, rank, or dignity ; in- 
vestiture. : 

3. The act of surrounding, blockading, or 
beleaguering with an armed force; siege, 
blockade: as, the investment of a town, 

4, The act of investing or laying out money 
in the purchase of some species. of property, 
usually of a permanent nature: as, the invest- 
ment of money in railway shares or in land. 

5. Money invested. 

“The wreck of their investment in Mexican securf= 

ties.”"—Pall Mail Gazette, Sept. 9, 1884 

*6, That which invests or clothes; dress, 

attire, vestments, clothes, 
“You, my lord archbishop, 
Whose white investments figure innocence.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry [V., iv. L. 
7. That in which money is invested. 
“ es of Bengal has 
wi oon pan ‘Si apart to be crap toyed in ae 
H 
poliey Gus Taeotmend! Buse? Ont the fare @ 
Indin. 
{n-vést’-or, s. (Eng. invest; -or.] One whe 
invests or akes an investment, 


“No prudent investor would calculate too much 
upon the permanent payment of Mexican coupons."— 
Pali Mall Gazette, Sept. 9, 1884, 


*{n-vés'-ture, v.t. (Eng. invest ; -wre.] 
1. To clothe, 
2. To invest, to instal; to put into posses 
sion of an office. 
“Hath already investwred him in the dukedom of 
Prussia."—Ascham: Affairs of Germany. 
* {n-vés'- , & (Eng. invest; (-ure.] In- 
vestment, investiture. 


“Before his investure and installation therein."— 
P. Hotiand: Suetonius, p. 127. 


*in-vét/-ér-a-bly, adv. [As if from an Eng. 
inveterad(le) ; -ly.] In an inveterate manner 5 
inveterately. (Colley Cibber: Careless Hus- 
band, v.) 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-gion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, Se. = bel, dgl. 
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in-vét’-ér-a-¢y, s. (Eng. inveterate ; -cy.] 
The quality or state of being inveterate or of 
long duration ; the state of being firmly esta- 
blished by time; long continuance; the state 
of being deeply or firmly rooted or engrained 
in one’s nature ; firmness or deep-rooted ob- 
stinacy of any quality or state gained by time. 
“ Such the fixed invetoracy yas de Wee 
By the peti oY hide Hard 
in-vét'-ér-ate, a. (Lat. inveteratus, pa. par. 
of invetero=to retain for a long time: %in- 
(intens.), and vetus (genit. veteris) = old ; Fr. 
invetéré; Ital. inveterato; Sp. inveterado.] 
1. Old, long established ; having existed or 
continued for a long time. 


“Tt is an inveterate and received opinion that can- 
tharides, applied to any part of the body, touch the 
bladder, and exulcerate it.’"—Bacon: Nat. Hist. 


2. Firmly or deeply rooted or established by 
long continuance; deeply rooted ; obstinate. 


“But the instantaneous reform of inveterate abuses 
was a task far beyond the powers of a prince strictly 
restrained by law.”—Macaulay. Hist. Eng., ch. x. 


3. Confirmed in any habit or practice by 
long use or continuance. 
“The Spanish-American is an inveterate gamester.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 5, 1884. 
* 4. Malignant, virulent. 


“In terms the most aggravating and imveterate.”— 
H. Brooke: Foot of Quality, ii. 84. 


*in-vét’-ér-ate, v.t. [Lat. inveteratus, pa. 
ar. of invetero.} To fix or establish firmly by 
ong continuance. [INVETERATE, @.] 


“Let not Atheists lay the fault of their sins upon 
human nature, which have their prevalence from long 
custom and inveterated habit.”—Bentley : Sermons, i. 


+ In-vét’-ér-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. inveterate ; 
-ly.] In an inveterate manner or degree; with 
obstinacy ; virulently. 


“To it they were most inveterately prone.”— 
burton: Divine Legation, bk. iv., § 6. 


t In-vét’-ér-ate-néss, s. (Eng. inveterate ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being invete- 
rate ; inveteracy. 


“‘As time hath rendered him more perfect in the 
art, so hath the inveterateness of his malice made him 
more ready in the execution.”—Browne: Vulgar Er- 
rours, bk vii., ch. xii. 


* in-vét-ér-a-tion, s. [Lat. inveteratio, from 
inveterutus, pa. par. of tmvetero.] [INVETE- 
RATE, @.] The act of making inveterate ; 
hardening or confirming by long continuance. 


War- 


In-véxed’, a. (Lat. in-=in, and vezi, perf. 
indic. of veho = to carry.] 
Her.: Arched or enarched. 


*{n-viot’, a. [Lat. invictus.] Unconquered, 
indomitable, invincible. 

“With as inwict a mynd and manly an herte let vs 
confesse the worde of God as wold Cryste die for his 
gospell."—Joye : Exposicion of Daniel, ch, ii. 

in-vid’-i-otis, a. [Lat. invidiosus, from in- 
vidia = envy ; Ital. & O. Sp. invidioso ; Sp. 
envidioso. ] 
* 1. Envious, malignant. 


“May with astonishment invidious view 
His toils outdone by each plebeian bee.” 
Smart : Omniscience of the Supreme Being. 


* 2, To be envied ; enviable. 

“*Such a person appears in a far more honourable 
and invidious state.”—Barrow. 

3. Likely to incur or bring on hatred, odium, 
Hl-will, or envy. 

“ He rose and took the advantage of the times, 

To load young Turnus with invidious crimes.” 
Dryden : Virgil ; dneia xi. 518, 

{| Invidious in its common acceptation sig- 
nifies causing ill will ; envious signifies having 
ill will. A task is invidious that puts one in 
the way of giving offence; a look is envious 
that is full of envy. Invidious qualifies the 
thing; envious qualifies the temper of the 
mind. (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


in-vid’-i-olis-ly, adv. (Eng. invidious ; -ly.] 
1. In an invidious manner; enviously, ma- 
lignantly. 
om SRS ae aie 
reed pees yee ones so invidiously.”—Burnet : Hist. 
a In a manner likely to incur odium or ill- 
will. 
{n-vid'-I-otis-néss, s. [Eng. invidious ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being invidious. 


“We had with us neither spades nor pickaxes ; and 
if love of ease surmounted our desire of knowledge, 
the offence has not the invidiousness of singularity.”"— 
Johnson: A Journey to the Western Islands. 


*in-vig-il-ange, * in-vig'-il-an-cy, s. 
[Pref. im- (2), and Eng. vigilance (q.v.).] Want 
of vigilance ; neglect of vigilance or watching. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


inveteracy—inviscate 


* {n-vig’-or, * in-vig’-our, v.t. [Pref. in- 
(1), and Eng. vigor (q.v.).] To invigorate, to 
animate. 5 

“What pomp of words! what nameless energy 
Kindles the verse, invigours every line.” 
Thompson: On Mr. Pope's Works, 
in-vig’-or-ate, v.t. [Formed as if from a Lat. 
* invigoratus, pa. par. of *invigoro, from in- 
(intens.), and vigor = vigour, strength ; Ital. 
invigorare.] To endue with vigour ; to give 
vigour or strength to; to strengthen; to 
animate ; to give life and energy to. 
“ Would age in thee resign his wintry reigi 
And youth invigorate that frame again. 
Cowper: Hope, 34. 
in-vig-or-a’-tion, s._ [InvicoraTe.] The 
act of invigorating; the state of being in- 
vigorated. 
“By virtue of a supposed antiperistasis, or invigora- 


tion of the internal heat of the lime.”—Boyle: Works, 
iv. 246, 
* {n-vile’, v.t. [Pref. in- (intens.), and Eng. 


vile (q.v.).] To render vile or of no value. 
“It did so much invile the estimate 
Of the opened and invulgar’d mysteries.” 
Daniel ; Musophilus. 

* in-vil-lage (age as 1g), v.t. [Pref. in- 
(1), and Eng. village (q.v.).] To make into a 
village ; to reduce to the rank or condition of 
a village. 


“ There on a goodly plain (by time thrown downe) 
Lies buried in his dust some auncient towne ; 
Who, now invillaged, there's only seene.” 

Browne: Britannia’s Pastorals, b. i, 8. 3. 


* Yn-vin’-ate, a. [Pref. in- (1); Lat. vin(um) 
= wine, and Eng. suff. -ate.] Incorporated 
with wine. 


“Christ should be impanate and invinate.”—Cran- 
mer: Works, i. 305. 


in-vin-¢i-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. invincible ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being invincible; in- 
vincibleness. 


“Their absolute faith in the invincibility of their 
arms,” —Zdin. Rev., Jan., 1871, p. 27. 


in-vin-¢i-ble, a. &s. [Fr., from Lat. invin- 
cibilis, from in- = not, and vincibilis = vin- 
cible ; vinco = to conquer; Sp. invincible; Ital. 
invineibdile.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Incapable of being conquered 
or subdued ; unconquerable, insuperable, in- 
surmountable. 

‘* His power secured thee, when presumptuous Spain 

Baptized her fleet invincidve in vain.” 
Cowper : Expostulation, 568. 

2. Hist.: Belonging to or in any way con- 
nected with the secret society described 
under B. 

B. As substantive: 

Irish Hist. (Pl.): An Irish secret society, 
not identical with, though it developed from, 
that of the Fenians, in or prior to 1882. One 
of the main objects of the Invincibles was to 
“yemove” (a euphuism for ‘‘ to assassinate”) 
government officers or others who might incur 
the displeasure of the association or its leaders. 
On May 6, 1882, it achieved what doubtless 
it deemed a great victory, having on that day 
succeeded in ‘‘removing.” 7.¢., in stabbing to 
death, Lord Frederick Cavendish, who had 
just arrived from England as Secretary for Ire- 
land, and Mr. Thomas A. Burke, the Under- 
Secretary, in the Phoenix Park at Dublin. The 
plot was directed against the latter gentleman, 
and the former, nobly interfering to protect 
his friend, shared his fate. The nefarious deed 
arrayed against the unknown murderers the 
moral feeling of the civilized world, and the 
government soon overcame the ‘‘ Invincibles.” 
On February 20, 1883, twenty charged with 


complicity in the Phenix Park murders were- 


put on trial; on July 14, Joseph Brady, who 
had been convicted of actual perpetration of 
the murder of Mr. Burke, was executed, as 
were others subsequently. The leading wit- 
ness, who revealed all the secrets of his fellow 
conspirators, was one James Carey, a member 
of the common council of Dublin. He was 
shot dead in a steamboat near Natal, on July 
29, by an Irishman, O’Donnell, who was sub- 
sequently brought to England, tried, and exe- 
cuted for his crime in December, 1883. 


Invincible Armada, s. 


in-vin’-¢i-ble-néss, s. (Eng. invincible; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being invin- 
cible ; unconquerableness, insuperableness. 


“Against the invincibleness of the general custom 
(for the most part) men strive in faith."—Wélkins : 
Real Character, bk. i., ch. v. 


[ARMADA.] 


in-vin'-gi-bly, adv. [Eng. invincib(le) ; -ly.! 
In an invincible manner or degree; insup® 
rably, unconquerably. 


“ And 4s ye have received, so have ye done 
Trvimnetb re Milton : P. L., Vi. 808, 


in-vi-6-la-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. inviolable ; -ty.1 
The quality or state of being inviolable. 


“ Our Constitution unites the most perfect security 
of the subjects’ liberty with the most absolute inviola- 
bility of the sacred person of the sovereign,”—Bp. 
Horsley : Works, vol, ili., ser. 44. 


{n-vi'-d-la-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. inviola- 
dilis, from in- = not, and violabilis = that 
may be violated; violo = to violate; Sp. tn- 
violable ; Ital. inviolabile.] 

1. Not to be profaned, injured, polluted, or 
treated with irreverence. 

2. Not to be broken : as, a promise, a treaty, 
a contract, &¢. 

“He ought to have determined that the existing 


settiement of landed property should be inviolable,”— 
Macaulay : Hist.. Eng., ch. vi. 


3. Not to be injured, tarnished, or defamed. 
* 4, Not susceptible of hurt or injury. 


“He tried a third, a tough well-chosen spear, 
The inviolable body stood sincere.” - 
Dryden: Ovid; Metamorphoses xii. 


*5, Not to be broken ; unbreakable. 
“Their Almighty Maker first ordained, 
And bound them with inviolable bands.” 
é Spenser: F. Q., IV. x. 85. 
in-vi-0-la-ble-néss, s. [Eng. inviolable; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being invio- 
lable ; inviolability. 


{n-vi-6-la-bly, adv. [Eng. inviolab(le) ; -ly.] 
In an inviolable manner ; without profanation, 
breach, failure, or violation. 

“The path prescrib’d, inviolably kept, 
Upbraids The lawless sallies of mankind.” 

Young: Night Thoughts, ix. 1,11L 

* In-vi'-6-la-¢y, s. [Eng. inviola(te); -cy.] 
The quality or state of being inviolate ; invio- 
lability. 


in-vi-d-late, a. [Lat. inviolatus, from in-= 
not, and violatus, pa. par. of violo = to violate 5 
Fr. inviolé; Ital. inviolato; Sp. inviolade.] 
Not violated or profaned ; unhurt, uninjured, 
unbroken. 
“(She] bound her purpose with a solemn oath, 
A virgin life inviolate to lead.” 
Congreve : Homer; Hymn to Venus. 
* in-vi-0-lat-éd, a. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng, 
violated (q.v.).] Inviolated, unbroken, un- 
profaned. 


“For your honor to kepe your promyse sincerly ém- 
none & faithfully obserued.”"—Hall: Henry IV. 
an, 8). 


*in-vi’-0-late-ly, *in-vi-o-late-lye, adv. 
(Eng. inviolate ; -ly.] In an inviolate manner 
without violation ; so as not to be violated. 


“All other things, which ae peae upon the eternal 
and immutable laws and rights of nature, remaining 
inviolately the same under both covenants, and as un- 
changed as nature itself.”—South : Sermons, vol. X.y 
ser. 6. 


* {n-vi-0-late-néss, s. ([Eng. inviolate; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being invio- 
late ; inviolacy. 


[Lat. invius, from in- = not, 


* In’-vi-ols, a. 
Impassable, une 


and via =a way, a road.] 
trodden. 
“And Virtue invious ways can prove.” 
Butler: Hudibras, pt. i, eh. ti, 
* {n’-vi-olis-néss, s. [Eng. invious ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being invious or im- 
passable. 


“What is called inviousness and emptiness, where 
all is dark and unpassable, as perviousness is the cone 
trary.”—Ward: Transl. of More's Pref to his Philos. 
Works (1770). 


* {n-vi-ril-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
virility (q.v.).] Want or absence of manhood ; 
loss or want of manliness or manly character ; 
effeminacy. 


“The invirility of Nero, Heliogabalus or Sardanapa. 
lus, those monsters, if not shames of men and nature.” 
—Prynne; 1 Histrio-Mastiz, v. 3. 


»* {n-vir’-On, v.t. 


* In-vis’-cate, v.t. (Lat. inviscatus, pa. par. 
of invisco = to daub with bird-lime : in- = in, 
on, and viscum = mistletoe, bird-lime; Sp. & 
Port. enviscar ; Ital. inviscare.] [Viscip.] To 
daub or besmear with glutinous or viscid 
partes to eateh or involve in glutinous mat- 
er. 


“Tt hath in the tongue a mucous and slimy ex- 
tremity, whereby upon a sudden emission it inviscates 
and tangleth those insects."—Browne : Vulgar Errours, 
bk. iii., ch. xxii. 


[Envrron.] 


marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. %, « = 6; ey=a& qu=kw, 


* In-vis'-gér-ate, v.1. [InvisceraTe, a.] To 


implant or root deeply. 
“Our Saviour seemeth to have affected so much the 
this disposition in.our hearts.”—Mounta- 


gue: Devoute Essayes, pt. i., tr. xv., § L 


* In-vis'-cér-ate, a. [Lat. invisceratus, pa. 
par. of inviscero=to put deep into the en- 
trails : in- = in, into, and viscus (pl. viscera) = 
the intestines, the entrails ; Ital. inviscerare.] 
‘Implanted or rooted deeply. 


“Man sigheth (as the Apostle saith) as burthened 
with inviscerat it ta a 2 
nate tte Seren fountague - Devoute Ks- 


* in’-vised, a. (Lat. invisus, from in- = not, 
and visus, pa. par. of video = to see.] Un- 
seen ; invisible. 

“The di : i hard, 
Whereto his tnvfscd properties did tone 

in . ° Lover's Complaint, 212. 
-vis-i-bil’-i-ty, s. (Fr. invisibilité, from 
invisible = invisible (q.v.); Sp. ‘invisibitidad ; 
Ital. invisibilita.] 

1. The quality or state of being invisible ; 
oN a of being seen, or perceived by the 


“ Around the ideas of religion she throws the ideas of 
tnvisibility.”— Wallace > Kant, p. 189% 


* 2. That which is invisible. 


in-vis’-i-ble, a. & s. (Fr., from Lat. invisi- 
dilis, from m-=not, and visidilis= visible 
(q.v.); Sp. invisible ; Ital. invisibile.] 
A, As adj. : Not visible ; a of being 
seen ; not perceptible by the sight. 
bea? 3 it 
Bet'Vence eh Wintoaked Me 
Thus saieth the booke.” 
Chaucer : Of Dido Queene of Carthage. 
B.. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. God ; the Supreme Being. 


Adores the Invisible only." ae > Cain, 1.1 

* 2. A Rosicrucian, as not daring publicl: 
to declare himself. " income 4 

Il. Ch. Hist. (Pl.): Heretics who denied 
the visibility the Church; followers of 
Osiander, Flaccius, Ulyricus, and Swenkfeld. 
(Shipley.) 


in-vis’-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. invisible ; -ness.] 
fot wt or state of being invisible ; invisi- 
y- 


in-vig’-i-bl¥, adv. [Eng. invisid(le) ; -ly.] In 
a mauner; imperceptibly to the 
sight. 
“ Invisidly the fairy came.” Gay: Fables, 3. 


* In-vi-sion, s. [Pref. in- (2), and Eng. vi- 
sion (q.v.).] | Want or abseuce of vision or of 
the power of seeing. 


in-vi-ta’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. invitationem, 
accus. of invitatio, from invitatus, pa. par. of 
invito = to invite (q.v.); Sp. invitacion.] 

1, The act of inviting, or soliciting a per- 
son’s company at an entertainment, visit, 
ceremony, &c. 

2. The words or document in which a per- 
son is invited. 


“He received a list, and invitations were sent to all 
— names were in it.”"—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 11, 
Bt 


* 3. Allurement, enticement. 

“To which there are greater invitations, greater mo- 

ves."—Sharp : Sermons, vol 1., ser. 15. 

{n-vit’-a-tor-y, a. & s. [Lat. invitatorius, 
from invitatus, pa. par. of invito = to invite.] 

A, As adj. : Containing or using invitation. 

B. As substantive: 

Eccles.: The invitatory psalm, Venite, ez- 
sultemus Domino (xciv. in Vulg., xcv. in 
A.Y.) recited at the beginning of matins in 
the Roman Church, on all days except the 
Epiphany, when it forms part of the third 
nocturn, and the last twree days of Holy 
Week. Possibly a relic of the old Roman prac- 
tice of omitting the psalm on ferias, 


Invite’, v.t. & i. (Fr. inviter, from Lat. in- 

vito = to ask, to invite; Sp. invitar ; Ital. in- 
vitare.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To allure, to attract, to entice, to pre- 
sent allurements or temptations to; to tempt 
to come. 


“ God invited men onto the folowing of himselfe.”— 
Sir T. More: Workes, p. 1,205. 


2. To ask, to bid, to summon; to ask or 


b6il, bd}; pout, jw; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, 


inviscerate—involucrated 


bid to an entertainment, visit, &c. ; to solicit 
the company of. 
“Wh, 
as pie of your Rola SCUN? Ditnslons ae 
B. Intrans. : To give invitation, to attract, 
to allure, to call 
“ He that invites will not the invited mock.” 
is Waller: Of the Fear of God, 1. 7. 
in-vite’, 8s. [Invire, v.] 
(Slang.) 


“ Guest after guest arrived ; the invites had been ex- 
cellently arranged."—Dickens : Sketches by Boz; Steam 
Excursion. 


An invitation, 


*in-vite’mént, s. (Eng. invite ; -ment.] 
The act of inviting ; invitation. 
“RB 1 oz 
Great Szompua pk cua ements MP Favor: 
{n-vit'-ér, s. (Eng. invit(e); -er.] One who 
invites, 
“Friend with friend, the inviter and the guest.” 
Harte: Epistle from Boetius to Kis Wife. 
in-vit’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Invirs, v.] 
A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 


1. Calling, summoning, bidding courteously. 
“The king of the country where her husband was 
had sent an inviting letter to come thither."—Bunyan : 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. il. 
2, Tempting, alluring, seductive, attractive : 
as, an inviting prospect. 
C, As subst. : Invitation. 


“Tn drinking one to another and mutual invitings.” 
—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 558. a 


in-vit-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. inviting; -ly.] 
In an inviting manner ; attractively ; so as to 
invite or allure, 


“Tf he can but dress up a temptation to look in- 
vitingly, the business is done.”"—Decay of Piety. 


*{n-vit’-iIng-néss, s. (Eng. inviting ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being suring ¢ attrac- 
tiveness. 


“ An aptitude and invitingness."—Bp. Taylor: Arti- 
ficial Handsomeness, p. 165. ap a 


* {n-vit-ri-fi-a-ble, a. [Pref. in- (2), and 
Eng. vitrifiable (q.v.).] Not vitrifiable; in- 
capable of being vitrified. 


*{n’-v6-cate, v.t. os invocatus, pa. par. of 
invoco = to invoke (q.v.).] To invoke, to call 
upon ; to address in prayer. 

“Henry the Fifth ! thy ghost I invocate.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI, 11. 
in-v6-ca’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. invoca- 
tionem, accus. of invocatio =a calling upon, 
from invocatus, pa. par. of invoco = to invoke 
(q.v.); Sp. invocucion ; Ital. invocazione.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of invoking or calling upon in 
prayer. 

“There is in religion no acceptable duty, which de- 
vout invocation of the name of God doth not either 
presuppose or infer.”—Hooker ; Kecles. Polity. 

2. The act of invoking or calling for the 

ok ripe or assistance of any being, particu- 
ly of some divinity. 
“Let us proceed upon 
Our invocation.” Byron: Heaven & Earth, i. 1. 

*TI, Law: <A judicial call, demand, or 
order: as, the invocation of papers into court. 

| Invocation of Saints : 

1. Roman Theology, &c.: The authoritative 
statement of Roman doctrine on this subject 
ia found in a decree of the Council of Trent 
(sess. 25, held Dec. 8 and 4, 1563), which or- 
dains that ‘all bishops and others having the 
duty of teaching” should instruct the faith- 
ful— 

“That the saints reigning with Christ offer their 

rayers to God for men; that it is good and useful to 
invoke them, aud to have recourse to their prayers, 
succour, and assistance to obtain benefits from God 
through his Son Jesus Christ, our Lord, who alone is 
our Redeemer and Saviour.” 

Here two propositions are laid down in the 
plainest possible manner :—(1) That the saints 
do intercede for men ; (2) the utility of asking 
such intercession. Theologians allege Scrip- 
ture and tradition in support of the doctrine 
and practice (cf. Jer. xv. 1; Luke xv. 7; Rev. 
vy. 8, vi. 9-11, viii. 3), The chief argument is 
from analogy; the oneness of the mystic 
Body of Christ (1 Cor, xii, 12); the duty of 
mutual prayer, and the efficacy of the prayers 
of the just on earth (James vy. 15-18); and 
the value which St. Paul set on the prayers 
of his fellow-Christians (Eph. vi. 18, 19; Col. 
iv. 3, 4; 2 Thess. iii. 1). But on the other 
hand cf. 1 Tim. ii. 5. It should be noted 
that the saints are asked to intercede for men, 


and not to bestow of their own power either 
temporal or spiritual blessings. Inscriptions 
in the Catacombs show that the practice was 
common in the Early Church, and mention of 
it is made by St. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat, 
xxiv.), St. Basil ae xliv.), St. Gregory Nys- 
sen (Orat. in S, Theod.), St. Ambrose (De Vid., 
cap, xi, n. 55), and St. Augustine Far. 824 ; 
cont, Haust, xx. 21). The devotion of the 
Church is chiefly towards the saints who died 
after Christ. To the Maccabees alone is a 
feast celebrated in the whole Latin Church. 
The texts are from the A.V.; the Fathers 

‘om Migne.) 

2. Anglican Theology, &c.: There were vers 
many reasons why, when the Articles of Re- 
ligion were ‘ratified and confirmed,” the 
separation between the Reformed and Roman 
Churches should be made as marked as pos- 
sible, and the twenty-second of the Thirty- 
nine Articles strongly condemns the invocation 
of saints. The Liturgy is less unfavourable to 
the doctrine. In the canticle Benedicite, omnia 
opera, from the spocsypaat ortion of Daniel, 
the “ Angels of the Lord” (Dan. iii. 58 in the 
Vulg.) and the ‘‘Spirits and Souls of the 
Righteous” (iii. 86) are called upon to “ bless 
the Lord,” to ‘praise him and magnify him 
for ever.” Here there seems to be an admis- 
sion that angels and the departed just hear 
the invocations of, though there is no declara- 
tion as to their intercession for, members of 
the Church militant. The practice, as a pri- 
vate devotion, was known in Caroline days, 
and lingers, in a debased form, in country 
districts, in the rhyme— 

“* Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on,” &c. 
With the Oxford Movement the doctrine of 
the Invocation of Saints came to the front 
Keble (Visitation of the Sick) wrote— 


“O soothe us, haunt us, night and day, 
Ye Rene spirits far away, 
With whom we shared the cup of grace, 
Then parted ; ye to Christ’s embrace.” 


*{n’-v0-ca-tor-¥, a. [Eng. invocat(e); -ory.] 
Making invocation ; containing invocation; 
invoking. 


in’-voice, s. [A corrupt. of envois, an English 
plural of Fr. envoit=a sending, from envoyer 
= to send.] 

Com.: A statement on paper concerning 
goods sent to a customer for sale or on ap- 
proval. It usually contains the price of the 
goods sent, the quantity, and the chargrs 
upon them made to the consignee. Any other 
details respecting which it is important for 
the consignee to be informed are added, and 
in these respects it differs from a trade bill or 
definite account, 


in'-voice, v.t. [Invoice, s.] To write or enter 
in an invoice. 


in-voke’, v.t. (Fr. invoquer, from Lat. invoco 
= to call upon: in- = on, upon, and voco = to 
call; Sp. invocar ; Ital. invocare.] 
1. To call upon or address in prayer; to 
solicit in prayer for assistance and protection 5 
to invocate. 


“ Whilst I invoke the Lord, whose power shall me 
defend.” Surrey: Psalm lxxill. 


2. To eall for solemnly or with earnestnesa. 


** Cheerful hope, so oft invoked in vain.” 
Collins: Verses with a piece of Bride-cake, 


8. To call on in attestation: as, To inwoke 
the name of the Deity. 


* 4, To call for judicially ; to order: as, To 
invoke documents into court. 


*in-v6l’-u-ble, a. [As if from a fictive Lat, 
involubilis : in- = not, and volubilis = change= 
able, mutable.) Immovable, immutable (?). 

“Infallible, involudle, insensible.” 
Sylvester ; Little Bartas, 161. 
in-vol’-u-gél, in-vdl-u-cél’-lim, « 

(Mod. Lat., dimin. of Lat. involucrwm.] .[by- 

VOLUORE, } < 
Bot.: A partial inyolucre occurring in ap 

umbelliferous plant, 


in-vol-u-¢él’-late, a. [Mod. Lat. involucel 
latus, from involucellum.] [INVOLUCEL.] 
Bot, : Having around it an involucel. 
in-v6-lu’-cral, a. [Eng. involucr(e); -al.] 
Bot. : Of or belonging to an involucre. 
in-vd-li/-cra-téd, a. (Eng. involucr(e) ; -ated.] 


Bot. : Covered with an involucre; having 
an involucre. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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in-v6-lu’-cre (cre as kér), in-v6-lu’- 
ecrum, s. (Lat. involucrum = a wrapper, @ 
covering, a case, an envelope ; involvo = to roll 
to or upon; in- = in, upon, and volvo = to roll.) 

Botany : 

1. Verticillate bracts surrounding the flowers 
of Umbelliferee and Composite, Those sur- 
rounding the general umbel in the former 
order are called the universal involucre, and 
those around the umbellules the partial invo- 
‘ncre. An involucre may be caliculated, 
scaly, imbricated, superimposed, &c. Lin- 
neus calls the involucre the common calyx. 

2. The peridium, volva, or annulus of some 
fungals. 


3. The indusium of ferns. 
4, (Pl.): The sporangia of Equisetacez. 


in-v6-li-cred (cred as kérd), in-vo-lu’- 
crat-ed, a. (Eng. involucr(e); -ed.J 
Bot. : Having an involucre, 


in-vo-lu’-crét, s. [Dimin. of Eng., &e. invo- 
lucre.] 
Bot. : An involucel. 


in-v6-ln-ertim, s. [INvotccre.] 
in-vol’-tin-tar-il-y, adv. [Eng. involuntary ; 
-ly.| In an involuntary manner ; not volun- 
tarily; not spontaneously or of one’s own 
choice ; against one’s will. 
“We shrink involimtarily from the remembrance of 
our task,”—Jdier, No. 102. 


in-vol-iin-tar-i-néss, s. [Eng. involun- 
tary ; -ness.]° The quality or state of being 
involuntary. ! 


“T apprehend there is not an absolute involuntart- 
ness in this engagement, but a mixt one.”—Bp. Hall: 
Cases of Conscience, dec, i., case 8. 


in-v6l-tin-tar-y, a. [Lat. involuntarius: 

in- = not, and volwntarius = voluntary.] 

*1. Not acting according to will or choice ; 
unwilling. 

“The pate ning: number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vast involuntary throng.” 
Pope: Dumciad, iv. 82. 

2. Not proceeding from choice; not done wil- 
lingly ; opposed to the will; not spontaneous : 
as, involuntary obedience or submission. 

3. Independent of will or choice. 


“Tt is found by experience, that all the voluntary 
and involuntary motions of the body are performed by 
their Ma Ost means.”—Jeid » Intellectual Powers, 
ess. 2, ch. ii 


/v6-lite, in/-vo-lu-tive, a. & s. [Lat. 
involutus, pa. par. of involvo = to roll in, or 
on: in- = in, and volvo = to roll.] 

A, As adjective : 

* I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : Rolled up, folded, rolled inward. 

2. Fig. : Involved. 

“The style is so involute."—Poe: Marginalia, cxvii. 

II. Technically : 

1. Botany : 

(1) Rolled inwards, 

(2) (Of vernation): Having the edges rolled 
inwards spirally on each side, as the leaf of 
the apple. / 

(3) A name proposed for the embyro of mono- 
cotyledons. 

2. Zool. : Having its margin turned inward, 
as in the genus Cypreea, 

B. As substantive : 

Geom.: If a thread be tightly wrapped 
about a given curve and then unwrapped, 
being kept stretched, each point of it will 
generate a curve, called an involute of the 
given curve. The given curve, with respect 
to any of its involutes, is called an evolute. 
Any given curve has an infinite number of 

- involutes, and in order to fix the position of 
any one of them, it is necessary to know not 


only the evolute, but also one point of the 
involute. Z 


in-vo-lut’-€d, a. [Lat. involutus.] The same 
as INVOLUTE (q.v.). 


in-vo-li/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. involu- 
tionem, ace. of involutio, from involutus, pa. 


par. of involvo = to roll up; Ital. tnvoluzione.] 
{INVoLvE.] 


* I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of involving, infolding, or rolling 
up. 
“This communication of names is only in descen- 
sion, by rsason of the involution, or comprehension of 


presbyter within (episco, ."— Bp. Taylor: Episco- 
pacy Asserted, § 23, = 4 u hs 


involucre—inward 


2. The state of being involved, intangled, 
or implicated ; complication. 

“All things are mixed, and causes blended by 
mutual involutions.”—Glanvill. 

3, That which is wrapped or folded round 
anything. 

“ Great conceits are raised of the énvolution or mem~- 
praneous covering called the silly-how, sometimes 
found about the heads of children.”—Browne ; Vulgar 
Errours, bk. v., ch. xi. 


*4, A fold, a twist, a turning. 


“Such the clue 
Of Cretan Ariadne ne'er explained. — M 
Hooks! angles! crooks! and involutions wild | 
Shenstone: Gconomy, iii. 
II. Technically : 


1. Arith. @ Alg.: The operation of finding 
any power of a given quantity, the multipli- 
cation of a number into itself any given 
number of times: thus the third power of 2 
is found by involution, or multiplication of 
the number by. itself, and the product by the 
same number: thus 2 x 2x 2=8. Itis the 
reverse of evolution (q.v.). The operation of 
involution may be directly performed by con- 
tinued multiplication, but it is often performed 
by means of formulas, particularly by the 
binomial formula. 

2. Gram.: The insertion of one or more 
clauses or members of a sentence between the 
agent or subject and the verb. 

3. Path. : The restoration to its normal size 
of any part which has been abnormally de- 
veloped. The opposite of evolution. 


in-volve’, v.t. [Fr. involver, from Lat. in- 
volvo = to roll in or up: im- = in, upon, and 
volvo = to roll; Sp. envolver; Ital. involvere.] 
I, Ordinary Langwage : 
*1, To roll up; to fold up; to entwine. 


‘The farre-resounding sea doth in his rage invade 
His sandy confines, whose sides grone with his involved 
wave.” Chapman. Homer ; [liad ii. 
2. To enwrap, to envelope, to infold, to 
cover with surrounding matter. 


“Though long before the sinking day 
A wondrous shade involved them all.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 25. 
3. To wrap up; to surround. 


‘Also that reuerende study is involved in so bar- 
barous a langage, that it is yoide of al eloquence.”"— 
Sir 7. Elyot : The Governour, bk. i., ch. xiv. 

*4, To mix or mingle together confusedly ; 

to confuse. 

*5, To take in, to include, to comprise. 


“One death involves 
Tyrants and slaves.” J'homson: Summer, 1,022. 


6. To include by rational or logical con- 
struction ; to imply; to comprise as a logical 
or necessary consequence, 

7. To connect by way of natural or neces- 
sary consequence. 


8. To entangle, to implicate, 

“Fond worldlings there involved in vaine delight.” 
Stirling ; Domes-day ; The Fourth Houre, 

9. To place in a position or state; toinclude, 


“Involving all the contending parties in the same 
destruction.” — Burke: A Vindication of Natural 
Society. 

10. To make complicated or intricate. 


“Syllogism is of ey use, even to the lovers of 
truth, to shew them the fallacies that are often con- 
cealed in florid, witty, or involved discourses.”—Locke. 
II. Arith. & Alg. : To raise a number to any 

given power by involution. 


4] For the difference between to involve and 
to implicate, see IMPLICATE. 


in-vélved’, pa. par. or a. [Invotve.] In 
financial difficulties; as, He is very much 
involved. ~ 


*in-volv’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. involved; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being involved, 


*“As for the supposal this mistake is built on (the 
involvedness of all men in the guilt of swearing) it is 
as weak as it is uncharitable."—Soyle: Works, Vi. 5. 


*{n-volve’-ment, s. (Eng. involve; -ment.} 
ihe oe of involving ; the state of being in- 
volved. 


*{n-viil-gar, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. 
vulgar (q.v.).] To cause to become or appear 
vulgar or common ; to vulgarise. 

“The opened and invulgared mysteries.” 
Daniel + Musophilus, 
a. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
Not vulgar, not common, re- 


*in-vil’-gar 
vulgar (q.v.).] 
fined, elegant. 

“The sad parents this lost infant-owed, 
Were as invulgar as their fruit was fair.” 
. iS a Drayton: Moses, bk. 4, 

in-vill-nér-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Pref. in- (2), 
and Eng. vulnerability (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being invulnerable. 


nnn EEE 


{n-viil-nér-a-ble, a. ([Fr., from Lat. in- 
vulneradilis, from in- = not, and vulnerabilis 
= vulnerable (q.v.); Sp. invulnerable ; Ital. 
Anvulnerabile. J 

1. Not vulnerable; incapable of being 
wounded or of receiving injury. 


“For, from his mother’s wombe, which him did beare, 
He was invulnerable made by magicke leare. 
Spenser : F. Q., V1. iv. 4, 


*2. Unassailable; that cannot be attacked 


or moved. 


“Prompt to assail, and careless of defence, 
TInvulnerable in his impudence, | 


He dares the world.” 7 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii. 1,184. 


*3 Unassailable; that cannot be refuted: 
as, The argument is invulnerable. 


in-viil'-nér-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. invulner- 
able; -ness.] ‘The quality or state of being 
invulnerable ; invulnerability. 


in-viil-nér-a-bly, adv. (Eng. invulnerad(le) ; 
-ly.] Inan invulnerable manner ; so as to be 
incapable of being wounded or injured. 


*in-vul-nér-ate, a. (Lat. invulneratus, 
from in- = not, and vulneratus = wounded, 
pa. par. of vulnero = to wound ; vulnus (genit. 
vulneris) = a wound.] That is not or cannot 
be wounded ; invulnerable, unhurt. 

é “Not at all on those, 
That are invulnerate and free from blows.” 
Butler : Satire upon Marriage. 

*in-waAll, v.t. {Pref. in- (1), and Eng. walt 
(q.v.).] To surround, inclose, or fortify with 
a wall, 


“Three such towns in those places with the garri- 
sons, would be so augmented as they would be able 
with little to inwail themselves strongly.’—Spenser : 
On Irelund, 


*Yn/-wAll, s. [INwaL1, v.]. An inner wall. 
“With his weight th’ imwaii his breast did knock,” 
Chapman: Homer ; Lliad xii. 
in’- ward, a., adv., prep., & s. [A.S. inne 
weard, innanweard = inward, a,, from innan, 
imne = within ; suff. weard = towards, -ward.} 
A. As adjective: 
1. Internal, interior ; being in or within. 
2. Internal ; connected with or residing in 
the mind, soul, or thoughts. 
“With inward struggling I restrained my cries, 
And drank the tears that trickled from my eyes.” 
Dryden: Ovid; Heroic Ep. xi. 
* 3. Intimate, familiar, domestic. 
“ All my inward friends abhorred me.”—Jod xix. 19, 
*4, Private, confidential. 


“Sir, the king isa noble gentleman, and my familiar 
-..for what is inward between us, let it pass.”— 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour’s Lost, v. 1. 


B. As adverb: 


1, Towards the internal parts ; towards the 
interior ; within; internally. 
“‘ Arblastes sone & ginnes withoute me bende, 


& ssote inward vaste inou.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 58& 


2. Into the mind or thoughts. 


“So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate.” Milton: P. L., 52. 


8. In the mind or heart ; mentally. 


4, With a curve or bend towards the centre. 


“He stretches out his arm in sign of peace, with hia 
breast bending inward.”—Dryden; Dufresnoy. 


* C, As prep. : Within. 
“ Inward mine harte xt ecle Dells 
Romaunt o, e 
D. As substantive: re er 
1, That which is inside or within ; especially 
in the plural the internal parts of an animal ; 
the viscera. 
“The prince. . . to his sire assigns 
The tasteful inwards and nectareous wines.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xx. $25. 
* 2, An intimate, a familiar friend, an assa- 
ciate. ; 
ation inward of his."—Shakesp. ; Measure for 
* 3. (Pl.): Mental endowments ; intellectual 
parts ; genius, 
“Mercurie, whom good wise inwards grace.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Miad xx, 
{ Inward is employed more frequently to 
express a state than to qualify an object; 
internal qualifies the object: a thing is said 
to be turned inward which forms a part of 
the inside: it is said to be internal as one of 
its characteristics ; inward, as denoting the 
position, is indefinite ; any thing that is in in 
the smallest degree is inward: but that is 
properly internal which lies in the very frame 
and system of the body : inner which rises in 
degree on inward, is applicable to such bodies 
as admit of specific degrees of enclosure: so 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén« mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, 0-6; ey=a qu=kw. 


likewise interior is applicable to that which 
is capacious, and has many involutions, as the 
interior coat of the intestines. (Crabb: Eng. 


*inward-duteous, a. Heartily or sin- 
cerely duteous, be | ‘ 

“ Which most inward-duteous spirit 

Teacheth> heey er mee 22 Henry IV, iv. & 
inward-fits, s. pl. 

Pathol: A name given by nurses to slight 
infantile convulsions, often vce about 
four days after birth. They gen’ ly arise 
from improper food. 


in-ward-ly, adv. [A.S. inweardlice.} 
a a the interior or inside; internally, 
Ww ° 


“ Grieved to the soule, and groning inwardly, 
That he of women's handsso base a death should die.” 
Spenser; F. Q., V. iv. 22. 


2. Towards the centre: as, To curve in- 
wardly. 
3. In the heart or soul; mentally, privately, 
wu “T bleed in for my lora.” 
moon Timon of athens, 1.2 


*4, Intimately, closely, thoroughly, famil- 


"5. To one’s self; not aloud. 
“ He shrnnk, and muttered inward?y.” 
We rdsworth : White Doe of Rylstone, ii, 
In-ward—néss, s. [Eng. inward ; -ness.] 
1. The oaality or state of being inward or 
internal. 


* 2. Intimacy, familiarity. 


“You know my inwardness and love 
Is very *nuch unto the Prince and Claudio.” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, iv. 1. 


*3. (Pl.): The inwards, the bowels, the 
heart, the soul. 
- ewiseh he 
FF poh ae pce ree src ae es Pyne 
in-wards, adv. [Iswarp.] Inward; towards 
the inside or centre. 
eg a Ise is besides 
the mental eye tears "Search _ ee 
vol. i, pt. i, ch. xi 


in'-wards, s. pl. (Inwarp, D. 2.] 


be Sy lh v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng, weave 
q.v.). 
1. To weave in or together ; to interweave. 
2. To intertwine, to interlace. 


pn en 
Jones: A Hymn to Lachemi. 
*¥n-wheel, v.t. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. wheel 
(q.v.)] To encircle, to involve, to infold. 
bd ap eh woe grace a at fa 
eae See ae The Pil; wy 


im-wick, s. (Pref. in- (1), and Scotch wick 


=a narrow ] In curling, a station in 
which the e stops very near the tee after 
passing through a wick. 


*in- *in- *in-wyt, s. [Eng. 
in- Theo aT Mind, understanding ; the 
conscience, 


“ But enquire of thy next frien that is, thine in- 
witte, and me that have been thy maistresse."— 
Chaucer; Testament of Love, bk. 1. 


In’-with, prep. (Eng. in-,and with.) Within. 


*in- wood’, v.t. f. in- (1), and Eng. 
wood (q.¥.).] To hide in a wood. 


% river, and shaking off the water, 

as Grmredady Hi meself 40 a8 the ladies lost 

the farther marking bis sportfulness.”—Sidney? Ar- 
cadia, bk. ii. 


*in-work’, v.t. & i. (Pref. in- (2), and Eng. 
work (q-V.).} 
A. Trans. : To work in or within, 
B. Intrans.: To work, operate, or exact 
force within. 


*in-worn’, a. [Pref. in- (1), and Eng. worn 
(q.v.).] Worn, wrought, or worked into. 

_ judgment of God, long since branded 
sntil tenee tote the vomited thereol,”—Ailton.. : 
Reason of Church Govern., bk. ii., ch. i. 

in-wove’, in-wov-en, pa. par. or a, [IN- 
WEAVE.) 


—* vt. |Pref. in- (1), and Eng. wrap 
(q.v.). ' 
1. To wrap up; to cover by wrapping ; to 
infold. " 
ay hee icone ma teovopine bead” 


cover and inwra, 
x, Pope : Homer ; Iliad xxiv. 629, 


-Y-0(), s. 


inwardly—iodio 


* 2. To involve, to include, 


“David might well look to be in in th 
common deat euction + Boeke Hall: Contempl. ; The 
Numbering of the People. 


*3. To involve in doubt or lexity ; to 
perplex. (Bacon.) vi 4, 


in-wréathe’, vt. [Pref. in- and En 
wreathe (v.). To surround 2 saree 
ie * wreath, or anything resembling a 
rea 


“Bind their resplendent locks inwreathed with 
beams, Milton: P. Lo, til, 861, 


in-wrdught’ (yh ellent)«: (Pref. in- (1), and 

Eng. wrought (q.v.).] rought or worked in 

among other things ; adorned with work or 

figures, 

“ The tute now also sounds, with gold in 
And touched with y . 
age, ie cp wre it. ) 

{Lat.] An exclamation of joy or 
triumph. 


T-6 (2), s. [Gr.’I6 (16). In classical mythol 
a daughter of Inachus, who founded Seema | 

I. Astronomy : 

1, An asteroid, the 85th found. [AsTmRorp.] 

2. One of the satellites of Jupiter. 

II. Zool.: A genus of Melaniade, with a 
fusiform, inflated, conical, or oval shell; the 
aperture with a canal. A hundred species 
are known, all from North America, 


1-Od-A¢’-E-tate, s. (Eng. iod(ine); acetate.] 
Chem. : A salt of iodacetic acid (q.v.). 


1-6d-a-gét-ie (or get as gt), a. [Eng. 
iod(ine), and acetic.] (See the compound.) 


iodacetic-acid, s. 

Chem. ; CHgI‘CO‘OH. On heating in the 
dark, an alcoholic solution of ethylic brom- 
acetate with potassic iodide, a brown oil, 
ethylic iodacetate is obtained. This, on being 
saponified by a solution of baric hydrate, and 
the resulting soap decomposed by sulphuric 
acid, gives a solution of iodacetic acid. It 
crystallizes in thin, colourless, rhombic plates, 
which melt at 82°, and decompose at higher 
temperatures. It is very soluble in water, but 
does not deliquesce in air. The iodacetates of 
potassium, sodium, and ammonium are all 
very soluble, crystalline, and non-deliquescent. 
The barium salt is slightly soluble in water, 
but is precipitated by alcohol. The silver 
salt readily decomposes in presence of water 


into argentic iodide and glycollic acid. The | 


jodacetate of ethyl is an oily liquid, heavier 
than water, and possessing an irritating odour. 


I-Od-a-cét'-Yl (or get as gét), s. 
vod(ine), and ceria] 3 
Chem. : Acetic iodide. CHg'CO‘l, A liquid 
produced by the action of phosphorus di- 
iodide or tri-iodide on glacial acetic acid. The 
product, heated with dilute soda solution and 
then rectified, yields iodacetyl. It is always 
coloured brown, owing to the presence of free 
iodine, and readily decomposes on exposure to 
light with separation of iodine. It boils at 108°. 


Y-6-dal, s. [(Bng. iod(ine), and al(cohol).] 
Chem. : CoHIyO=CeI,0°H. An cily liquid 
obtained by adding iodine to a mixture of 
alcohol and nitric acid, and purifying by agi- 


[Eng., 


tation with water and distillation over chloride | 


of calcium. It has a variable boiling point, 
beginning at 25° and rising gradually to 115°. 
When treated with a solution of potash, it is 
converted into formic acid and iodoform, 


{-8d/-a-mides, s. pl. [(Hng. iod(ine), and 


amides.) 
Chem. : Nig or Nilg. A term applied to a 


number of compounds, mostly of an explosive | 


character, produced by the action of, iodine 
on ammonia. ‘These compounds, commonly 
called nitrogen iodides, vary in composition 
and properties according to the mode of pre- 
paration. They are usually prepared by di- 
gesting iodine in excess of ammonia, or by de- 


composing chloride of 5 igh ie: with iodide of | 


tassium. Theproduct obtained is a brown- 
sh-black, soft powder, which in the dry state 
can scarcely be touched without exploding. 


[-dd-Am-md-ni-iim, s. [Eng, iod(ine), and 
ammonium.) 

Chem. : Iodide of ammonium. NHgIl. A 
brownish-black liquid obtained by passing dry 
ammoniaeal gas into dry iodine, 100 parts of 
iodine absorbing 8°5 parts of ammonia at the 
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ordinary temperature. The product has a 
metallic lustre, smells of ammonia and iodine, 
and when heated is decomposed. It is very 
soluble in alcohol, but is resolved by water 
into iodide of ammonium and di-iodamide, 
2NHgIl = NHyI+NHol. 


iodammonium-iodide, s. 

Chem. : NH3lg=(NHgDI. A compound dis- 
covered by Gathrie, prepared by adding pow- 
dered iodine toa saturated solution of nitrate 
or carbonate of ammonium mixed with potash. 
It is a brownish-black liquid soluble in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, and bisulphide of carbon, 
but is decomposed by water, evolving nitrogen 
gas, and yielding a di-iodamide which explodes 
spontaneously under water, 


{-6d-an’-i-line, s. [Eng. iod(ine), and aniline.} 
Chem. : CgH4Il‘NHy. Prepared by the re- 
duction of iodonitro-benzene, or by the action 
of iodine on aniline, It crystallizes in brilliant 
lamin, and melts at 25°. Synonymous with 
iodaphenylamine, 


1-0d-an-is‘-ic, a. [Eng. iod(ine); ani. 
and suff, it (See fe cet Ba a, 


iodanisic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgH7103. .Produced, together with 
hydriodate of oxanisamie acid, by the action of 
hydriodie acid on diazoanis-oxanisamic acid : 

N203'CgHygNOz+ 2HI = 
ogee 
JgH7lO3+No. 
Motoiedttet "gedaan 
oxanisamic acid) acid). 


It forms white needles, insoluble in water, 
easily soluble in alcohol and in ether. The 
silver salt is a white amorphous precipitate, 
(Watts: Dict. Chem. (1865), iii. 283.) 


i-dd-a-phén-yl'-a-mine, s. [Eng. iod(ine), 
a(niline), phenyl ; -amine.] 
Chem. : The same as IopDANILINE (q.v.). 


1-0-d&r-gyr’-ite (yr as ir), s. [Eng. iod(ine), 
and argyrite.] 

Min.: A soft yellow-greenish or brownish’ 
flexible translucent mineral, crystallizing hex- 
agonally. Lustre resinous or adamantine. 
Hardness, 5°5 to 5°71. Compos.: silver, 45°72 
to 46°52; iodine, 53°11 to 54°03. Found at 
Guadalajara in Spain, in Mexico, in Chili, &e. 


| I’-6-date, s. [Eng., &c., iod(ic) ; -ate.] 


Chem.: A salt of iodic acid. 


iodate of potassium, s. 

Chem. : KIOg. Obtained by passing chlorice 
gas through water in which iodine is suspended 
till it is all dissolved, then adding for every 
atom of iodine a moleeule of KC103, and ordi- 
nary chlorine is liberated, and on evaporation 
pure KIO; is obtained. It erystallizes in 
small shining crystals which are soluble in 
thirteen parts of water. It is poisonous. It 
melts at 560° and gives off oxygen, KI being 
formed. 


| L-6d-bén-zéne, s. [Eng. iod(ine), and ben- 


zene.) 

Chem. : CgHsI. TIodobenzene. An aromatic 
iodine substitution compound, formed by the 
action of iodine and benzene, CgHg. It is ne- 
cessary to add iodie acid to decompose the 
hydriodic acid which is formed, or this 
would act on the CgHslI, re-formiug benzene, 
5CgHg + 4H103 + 41 = 6CgHgl + 3Hg0. Iod- 
benzene boils at 188°, 


1-6d’-ic, a. (Eng. tod(ine) ; -tc.] 
Chem.: Of, belonging to, or containing 
iodine, 


iodic-acid, s. 

Chem. : HIO3, A monobasic acid obtained 
by boiling iodine with strong nitric acid, or 
by passing chlorine into twem rts of water 
containing one part of finely-divided iodine in 
suspension Ig + 5Clg + 6H90 = 10HCl + 2HI03. 
By evaporation the iodic acid is obtained in 
transparent six-sided tables, which, when 
heated to 170°, is converted into the anhy- 
dride Ig05. Iodie acid is very soluble in 
water, phe solution reddens litmus, and then 
bleaches it. Todic-acid is redueed by sul- 
phurous acid. An aqueous solution of iodic 
acid is a powerful oxidizing agent. 


iodic-quicksilver, s. 
Min, : The same as Cocornire (q.v.). 


iodic-silver, s. 
Min. : Iodargyrite (q.v.). 
SS een 


{IopyRITE.] 


at cece Pac a a Le aku oF > hile 2 

| . : hon, exist. -ing. 
HOil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenop » ex 
-cian, -tian = ani pk hot = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious =shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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j’-d-dide, s. [Eng. iod(ine) ; -ide.] 
Chem. : A compound formed by the union of 
iodine with an element or with a radical. 


iodide of ammonium, s. 
WiumM.] 


iodide of cadmium, s. 

Chem.: Cai, Cdi. Formed by the direct 
union of iodine of cadmium in the presence of 
water. An ointment is made of it, which acts 
like lead iodide (q.v.). 


iodide of ethyl, s. 
iodide of iron, s. 
iodide of lead, s. 
iodide of nitrogen, s. 


iodide of potassium, s. 
IODIDE. } 


iodide of silver, s. 

Chem.: AgI. Argenticiodide. Itoccursas 
@mineral. When argentic nitrate is added to 
a soluble iodide, a light yellow precipitate is 
formed, which is insoluble inammonia. Iodide 
of silver is very sensitive to the action of sun- 
light, and is therefore used in photography. 


iodide of sulphur, s. 

Chem. : Selo. A dark ‘gray crystalline mass, 
resembling native antimony sulphide, prepared 
by heating a mixture of sulphurand iodine. It 
is insoluble in water, gives off iodine when ex- 
posed to the air, and is rapidly decomposed 
when exposed to a high temperature. It isa 
powerful remedy in skin diseases. 


t-0-dine, s. [Gr. is8ys (idd2s)=violet-coloured ; 
Eng. suff. -ine.] 

1. Chem. : Iodine is a haloid monatomic ele- 
ment; symbol I; atomic weight 127. Ob- 
tained from the ash of sea-weeds called kelp; 
this is treated with water, filtered and evap- 
orated to a small bulk ; potassium and sodium 
salts crystallize out and the dark-brown 
mother liquid is then mixed with sulphuric 
acid and manganese dioxide, and, gently heated 
in a still, the iodine distils over and is collected 
in a receiver. 

2HI+Mn0o+ H2S04= Mn804+ 2H20+4+ Io. 
The iodine of commerce is generally impure ; 
it may be purified by dissolving it in a solu- 
tion of potassium iodide till it is saturated, 
adding water which precipitates pure iodine. 
Iodine crystallizes in dark gray rhombic 
crystals, having a metallic lustre resembling 
graphite ; sp. gr. 4:95. It melts at 107° and 
boils at 175°. Its vapour is of a deep blue 
colour ; when less dense it has a violet colour. 
Iodine dissolves in 7000 parts of water; it is 
soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and in 
earbon disulphide. Iodine stains the skin 
brown, and is soluble in potassium iodide. At 
ordinary temperatures iodine is slightly vola- 
tile, and has a peculiar smell. A small trace 
of iodine can be detected by its giving a blue 
colour to starch. ' The blue colour is destroyed 
by heat but reappears on cooling. Todine 
unites with other elements and radicals, form- 
ing iodides. Its affinity for oxygen is greater 
than that of chlorine, but it has a less affinity 
for hydrogen, hence hydriodic acid is easily 
decomposed by chlorine. 


2. Phar.: Iodine is used externally in 
chronic skin diseases and over enlarged and 
indurated parts and diseased joints to alter 
action or cause absorption, or to kill parasites, 
It may be applied in the form of a liniment, 
a solution, a tincture, or an ointment. As a 
vesicant the liniment may be painted over 
the part once, or, if need be, twice or three 
times. The vapor iodi (vapour of iodine) may 
be used as an inhalation in some forms of 
chronic bronchitis and phthisis. (Garrod.) 

3. Comp. Anat., &c. : A solution of iodine is 


useful for rendering very transparent objects 
more distinct. 


¥-O-dism, s. [Eng. iod(ine) ; -ism.] 

Pathol. : The morbid effects produced by 
overdoses of iodine. They are irritation of the 
mucous membranes of the nose, the frontal 
sinus, the eyes, pharynx, &c., with catarrh, 
eoryza, &c. 

¥-0-dize, v.t. [Eng. iod(ine); -ize.] 
1. Therap. : To treat with inhalations or ex- 


ternal applications of iodine; to place under 
the influence of iodine. 


2. Photog. : To prepare with iodine. [Iop1zzp.] 


[Iopammo- 


(ETHYL-IODIDE.] 
[IRoN-IODIDE.] 
[LEAD-IODIDE.] 
[lopAMIDEs. ] 
[PorassiuM- 


iodide—iodosalicylic 


Y-d-dized, pa. par. & a. [Lop1zz.] 
iodized-collodion, s. [CoLLopion.] 


Y-6-diz-ér, s. [Eng. iodiz(e) ; -er.] One who 
or that which iodizes. 


1-0-d6-, pref. [Eng. iod(ine), and o connective.] 
Chem. : Having iodine in its composition. 


iodo-bromated, a. Impregnated with 
iodine and bromine. 

Iodo-bromated waters: Waters thus impreg- 
nated. (Used of Spues) They exist at 
Kreuznach, in Germany, and at Woodhall Spa 
in Efgland. The waters are used in scrofula, 
in many chronic skin diseases, in internal dis- 
orders, and in constitutional syphilis. 


{-6-do-bri-cine, s. [Pref. iodo-, and Eng. 
brucine (q.v-). ] 
Chem. : Co3HogN204'lz. Iodide of brucine. 
A brown ‘powder, very soluble in hot alcohol, 
obtained by triturating brucine with an excess 
of iodine. It is readily decomposed by dilute 
acids, giving off iodine, and forming salts of 
brucine. 


¥-6-d6-ca-dut'-chin, s. 
Eng. caoutchin (q.v.).] 
Chem.: CyoHyg'I3. A brownish-black oil 
produced when caoutchin is added to an 
aqueous, or alcoholic solution of iodine. It 
is insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol 
andether. When distilled, it gives off hydri- 
odie acid ; but- when heated with an acid or 
an alkali, it is rapidly decomposed. 


[Pref. iodo-; and 


[Pref. iodo-, and 


1-6-dd-¢in’-ch6n-ine, s. 
Eng. cinchonine (q.v.).] 
Chem. : 2Co)7Ho4NoO'lo. Prepared by tri- 
turating cinchonine with about half its weight 
of iodine, and digesting the product with 
alcohol. On slowly evaporating the alcohol- 
ic-solution, iodo-cinchonine is deposited in 
saffron-coloured plates. Itis insoluble in cold 
water, but very soluble in boiling water, in 
alcohol, and in ether. When heated, it 
softens, but does not melt till the temperature 
is raised to 80°. It is decomposed by acids 
and alkalis. 


1-6-d6-cin-nam-ic, a. 
cinnamic (q.v.). ] 
Chem.: Composed of iodine and cinnamic 
acid. 


iodocinnamic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CgH7109. Obtained by melting cin- 
namic acid with an excess of iodine, and boil- 
ing the product with water till all the free 
iodine is volatilized. On cooling the liquid, 
small stellate crystals of iodocinnamic-acid 
are precipitated. The acid is very soluble in 
hot water, and in alcohol. 


1-6-dd-co-deine, s. [Pref. iodo-, and Eng. 
codeine (q.v.).] 

Chem. : CygHo,NO3'Iz. Iodide of codeine. 
Prepared by dissolving in a small quantity of 
alcohol equal weights of iodine and codeine. 
On leaving the mixture at rest for a few days, 
jiodo-codeine is deposited in the form of tri- 
angular plates, which show a violet colour 
by reflected light, but a fine ruby colour by 
transmitted light. Iodo-codeine is insoluble 
in water and ether, but dissolves readily in 
alcohol with a reddish-brown colour. It 
gives off iodine when heated to 100°. 


1-6d’-d-form, s. 
and formyl). ‘: 
Chem.: CHIgz. Obtained by heating iodine 
with alcohol mixed with sodium carbonate. 
Iodoform crystallizes in shining yellow six- 
sided hexagonal plates which melt at 117°. It 
smells like saffron. 


1-d-d6-mé'-cone, s. [Pref. iodo-, and Eng. 
mecon(inye (q.v.). | 
Chem. : CgH4IgO3. A erystalline substance 
obtained by treating pyromeconiec acid with 
an excess of protochloride of iodine, and pre- 
cipitating with potash. It is insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alcohol and ether, from 
which it crystallizes in yellow hexagonal plates 
having an odour of saffron. It has neither an 
and nor an alkaline reaction, and sublimes at 
i-6-d6-mé’-thane, s. [Pref. iodo-, and. Eng. 
methane (q.v.). ] 
Chem. : CH3I. Methyl iodide. A colour- 
less sweet-smelling liquid, obtained by distill- 


[Pref. todo-, and 


[Eng. tod(ine) ; 0 connect., 


1-6-dd-phé-ndls, s. pi. 


1-d-dd-pro-pi-on’-ic, a. 


I-0-dd-quin-ine’, s. 


ing 8 parts iodine, 15 parts wood-spirit, and 
1 part phosphorus. It is almost insoluble in 
water, has a sp. gr. 2°199, and boils at 44 45°. 
Its vapour density, referred to hydrogen as 
unity, is 71°. P 


j[-6-dd-ni-tro-phé-nols s. pl. [Pref. sodo- ; 


nitr(ic acid) ; 0 connective, and Eng. phenol 
(q.v.)-] ; 
Chem. : Compounds formed by the action 
of iodine and iodic-acid on the nitrophenols 
in alkaline solutions, and precipitating from 
these solutions by hydrochloric acid. Mono- 
iodonitrophenol has a golden yellow colour, and 
crystallizes readily, but has not been further 
examined. Di-iodonitrophenol is slightly 
soluble in water, but very soluble in alcohol 
and ether, and melts at 98°. It crystallizes 
from a mixture of alcohol and ether in dark 
yellow needles. Its potassium salt crystallizes 
in reddish needles, and its sodium salt in 
dark-brown prisms, having a goiden lustre. 


[Pref. iodo-, and 
Eng. phenol (q.v.).] 

Chem.: CgH4l‘OH. By the action of iodine 
and iodie acid on phenol, in presence of an 
alkali, a mixture of three isomeric mono-iodo- 
phenols is obtained. When this is distilled 
in a current of steam, first a liquid, ortho- 
iodophenol, passes over, then a solid, meta- 
iodophenol, and lastly, at a higher tempera- 
ture, tri-iodo-, or para-iodophenol. The residue 
still contains a quantity of tri-iodophenol, 
which, however, may be extracted by alcohol. 
Ortho-iodophenol is a colourless, oily liquid, 
with a strong, disagreeable odour. It does 
not become solid even at — 23°, and is readily 
decomposed by chlorine, or by nitric acid. 
Meta-iodophonol is almost insoluble in water, 
but dissolves in alcohol and ether, from 
which it crystallizes in flat glistening needles. 
It melts at 64°-66°. Para-iodophenol is solu- 
ble in water, alcohol, ether, and carbon di- 
sulphide. It crystallizes from alcohol in 
large six-sided plates, from ether in the form 
of needles, and from carbon disulphide in 
short, thick prisms. From its aqueous solu- 
tion it is precipitated by hydrochloric acid, 
as agrayish-white floceulent mass. It has 
a faint but unpleasant odour, and melts at 89°. 


[Pref. todo- ; pro- 
pion(e), and suff. -ic.] 

Chem. : Composed of iodine and propionic- 
acid. 


iodopropionic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CgH5IlO2o. A monobasic acid, ob- 
tained by heating glyceric acid in syrupy 
solution, with phosphorus iodide, or by heat- 
ing acrylic acid and a solution of hydriodic 
acid to a temperature of 120°. C3H40o+HI = 
C3Hs5IO. It crystallizes in large colourless 
plates, which melt at 82°, and are isisoluble 
in cold, readily in hot, water. When heated 
to 180° with concentrated hydriodic acid, it is 
converted into propionic acid, 


[Pref. todo-, and Eng. 
quinine (q.v.).] 

Chem. : 2Cop9H24No0o'lg. A brown crystal- 
line body, obtained by triturating quinine 
with iodine. It contains 28°0 per cent. of 
iodine, and possesses properties exactly simi- 
lar to iodocinchonine. 


. 


1-0-d0-sal-i-c¥l’-ie, «. [Pref. iodo-, and Eng. 
af 


salicylic (q.v.) 
Chem.: Composed of iodine and salicylic- 
acid. 


iodosalicylic-acids, s.pl. 

Chem. : These acids are prepared by addin 
tincture of iodine, drop by drop, to a col 
aqueous solution of barytic salicylate, CpH, 
Ba’O3, and then precipitating with hydro-~ 
chloric acid; or, by fusing one atom of sali- 
eylic acid with two atoms of iodine, and treat- 
ing the product with a solution of potash, 
which dissolves out the several iodosalicylic- 
acids. Mono-iodosalicylic acid, C7HsIOsg, is a 
white crystalline mass, slightly soluble in 
water, but very soluble in alcohol and ether. 
It crystallizes from water, acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, in long silky needles, which 
melt at 196°. Di-iodosalicylic acid, C7H4I9Oz, 
is a white amorphous mass, insoluble in water, 
but slightly soluble in alcohol and ether. It 
is soluble in water acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, from which it crystallizes in needle- 
shaped crystals. On being heated it does not 
melt, but at 214° is decomposed with separa- 


ean ; S an 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, pdt, 
or. wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. *,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


, 


¥’-6-lite, s. 


' decomposition by electrolysis. 


tion ofiodine. Tri-iodosalicylic acid, C,H 
This acid is very unstable, pe er “ie 
the process of formation into carbonic anhy- 


dride and tri-iodophenol, 
1-6-d6-siil-_phiir-ic, « (Pref. todo-, and 

Eng. m+ seg Vv. : posed odin 

oe § sulphuric “ke a a." i e 


lodosulphuric-acid, s. 

Chem. : HoSOglo, When a mixture of iodine 
and lead ara is distilled, and the distil- 
late rectified over Pras be iodosulphuric- 
anhydride is obtained, and this, on being 
mixed with water, yields iodosulphuric-acid. 
It may also be prepared by passing sulphurous 
acid into iodide of sbanek. and distilling the 
decolourized liquid. The iodosulphates are 
prepared by neutralizing the acid with the 
corresponding bases. Sodium iodosulphate, 
NagSOglo+10H,0, crystallizes in elongated 
prisms, which are slightly soluble in water 
and alcohol. 


1-6d'-Yr-ite, s. (Fr. iodure, and suff. -ite.] 


Min. : Dana’s name for the iodargyrite of 
the British Musewm Catalogue. 


(Gr. tov (ion) = a violet, and AMos 
(lithos) =. stone.) a 

Min. : An orthorhombic transparent or 
translucent mineral, generally blue, but in 
some cases yellow, or yellowish-gray on the 
part perpendicular to the vertical axis. Hard- 
ness, 7 to 7°65; sp. gr. 2°56 to 2°66; lustre 
vitreous. Compos.: silica, 48°11 to 50°65; 
alumina, 28°72 to 33°11; protoxide of iron, 
4°10 to 11°58; magnesia, 82 to 20°45, &e. 
Feeble double refraction present. Occurs in 
granite. —_— and more rarely in volcanic 
tocks, in Bavaria, Tuscany, Norway, Sweden, 
Greenland, the United States, &c. In its 
alt»red state it forms many minerals, such as 
Pinite, Fahlunite, &c. 


Y Hydrous Iolite : 
Min. : (1) A variety of Iolite ; (2) Bonsdorff- 
ite; (3) Auralite ; (2) and (8) = Fahlunite (q. v.). 


¥-6n, i- s. [Gr. icy (idn), pr. par. of 
0. 


alux (eimi) = to go.] 

Elect, (Pl.): The substances resulting from 
(ANTONE, 
Katione. } 


2-o-ni-an,'a. & s, (Lat. Jonius, from Gr. 


"Iwveos (J6nios) = pertaining to Ionia, a dis- 
trict of Asia Minor in which Ionians from 
Attica settled about B.c. 1050. It extended 
from the river Hermus along the shore of the 
#Zgean Sea to Miletus.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Ionia or 
the Ionians. 

B. As subst, : A native or inhabitant of Ionia. 


Ionian-mode, s. 

Mus, : One of the ecclesiastical modes, com- 
mencing on the note C, corresponding exactly 
in tonality with the major diatonic scale as 
used in modern music. [Move.] 


Ionian-school, s. 

Philos. : The first school of Greek philo- 
sophy, the distinctive characteristic of which 
was its inquiry into the constitution of the 
universe. Thales of Miletus opened the in- 
quiry. The common notion that he taught 

the principle of all things was water,” must 
be taken with a distinction. Water, as the 

inciple of Thales, was not water in any de- 
inate form, but water instinct with vital 
energy, capable of taking an infinite number 
of forms. This doctrine appears in Hesiod 
(7he09;y 188-136); and the ‘“‘ariston men 
” of Pindar (Olymp., i. 1) is proverbial. 
Thales is usually spoken of as the founder of 
the Ionian school; he was more—he was the 
father of Greek speculation. He prescribed 
no method, and those who followed him did 
not accept his answer to the question, What 
is the inning of all things? But the 
special claim of Thales to notice lies in the 
fact that he was the first to ask the question, 
and the first to attempt to establish a physi- 
ip tbe inary arrangement of the Jonia 

o ~ 

pod bpd — roceeded on peat ey that 
each disciple not only contradicted his master, but 
also returned to the doctrines of his master’s teacher. 
—G, H. Lewes: Hist, Philos. (1867), 1.8. 


£dn’-ic, a | Lat. some, from Gr. "Iovixds 


(Ionikos) = pertaining to‘Tonia (q.v.)-] - 
A. As adj. : Relating or pertaining to Ionia 
or the Ionians. 


boil, béy; pdUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, 


iodosulphuric—ipome@a 


B. As substantive: 
Prosody : 

1. An Ionic foot. 

2, An Ionic verse or metre, 
Tonic-dialect, s. 


Philol.: The dialect of guage 
spoken in Ionia, paths es Sg 


Tonic-foot, s. 


_Pros.: A foot consisting of four syllables, 
either two om and two short (the greater 
joni or two short and two long he smaller 


Tonic-metre, s. 
Ionic feet. 


Tonic-mode, s. 
Mus. ; (lon1AN-mopg). 


Tonic-order, s. 


Arch. : One of the five orders of architec- 
ture, the distinguishing characteristic of which 
is the volute of the capital. Its main features 
are the same asin the Doric style; their forms, 
however, are different. The Tonic order has 
more mouldings, its forms are richer and more 
elegant, and, as a style, it is lighter and more 
graceful than the Doric. The Doric order has 
been compared to the male, and the Ionic to 
the female figure. The Ionic column has a 
less diminished shaft and a smaller parabolic 
curve than the Doric. It is, like the Doric, 
channelled ; the flutings, which are twenty- 
four in number, are separated by annulets, 
and are therefore narrower, but at the same 
time deeper, 
than the 
Doric, and 
are termi- 
nated at 
the top and bot- 
tom by a final 
curvature. The 
column has a 
base, which, as 
essential parts, 
has a moulded 
or plain cavetto 
with a torus 
above, or the 
torus is placed 
above two ca- 
vetti, which are 
themselves sepa- 
rated by several 
intervening 
mouldings. The 
so-called Attic 4 
base is the form 
which most fre- 
quently occurs, 
and consists of 
two tori separa- 
ted by a cavetto, 
the whole having a plinth as basis. In the 
capital the Doric echinus is replaced either 
by a cyma ornamented with leaves, or, more 

enerally, by an ovolo with a pearl-bead- 
ing beneath. Instead of the Doric abacus 
there occurs a cushion-like band in its place, 
whose ends, wound in aspiral shape and coiled 
with elastic force, when viewed either from 


A metre consisting of 


IONIC COLUMN, 


‘in front or behind, form volutes, which on 


both sides considerably exceed the diameter 
of the column, and also surpass the architrave 
in breadth. These volutes, or scrolls, when 
viewed from the side, appear to meet in the 
middle, and form a wavy line over the echinus. 
The architrave consists of several facie, 
which project slightly one over the other, and 
which are separated by small hollowed mould- 
ings and capped by a moulded band. The 
frieze is undivided, either plain or with ara- 
besques representing either implements used 
in worship or simple plants. 6 frieze also 
bears the name of the zophorus. As regards 
the proportions of the Ionic order, no such 
remarkable difference as in the Doric is per- 
ceptible in the monuments which have been 
reserved to us. The height of the column 
s from eight and a-half to nine times the 
lower diameter; the distance between the 
columns aver about twice the diameter, 
while the height of the entablature is not 
quite one quarter that of the column. The 
most perfect specimens of the Ionic order are 
the temples of Minerva Polias and of Erectheus 
in the Acropolis at Athens, and of Fortuna 
Virilis and the Coliseum at Rome, 


Ionic sect or school, +. 
ScHoo.,] 


[lonraN 
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i-6-nid’-i-iim, 5, (Latinised from Gr. 1 
(ion)=a violet (Viola odorata), and el8os (cidoa) 
= form.) 

Bot, ; A large genus of Violacee, tribe Viol 
closely allied to Viola proper. The speclea ses 
chiefly from the sub-tropical parts of America. 
Ionidiwm parviflorum and some others are 
violent dpe and emetics. They are used 
in the disease Hlephantiasis tuberculata, and I. 

rviflorum, I. Poaya, and I. Ituba as substi- 

utes for ipecacuanha; the last is given in 
South America in dysentery and gout. I. [pe- 
cacuanha is White Ipecacuanha, 


1-6-nép'-sid-s, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. i ; 
Lat. ye pl. adj. suf, din onepte 


Bot.: A family of Orchids, tribe Vandex. 


1-6n-dp'-sis, s. (Gr. tov (ion) = a violet, and 
owes (opsis) = look, appearance. ] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the family Iono 
side. It consists of small epiphytal orchids 
from tropical America. 


1-0'’-ta, s. [Gr.] The name of the Greek letter 
t, and this py frequently indicated by a 
dot under other letters (as w), known as iota 
subscript, the word has come to mean a jot, a 
tittle, a very small quantity. 


I 0 DU, s. [See def.] A recognised contraction 
for I owe you. A paper with these letters on 
it, followed by an amount and duly signed. 
It isa simple acknowledgment of indebtedness 
to some particular person. 

“He teacheth od fellowes to play tricks with their 
creditors, who, instead of payments, write J O U.'— 
Breton: Conrtier & Countryman, p. 9 


Y-d-wan, a. & s. 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Iowa, one 
of our Northern Central States. 


B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of Iowa. 
ip-€-cac-u-an’-ha (jh silent), ip-é-cAc’-q- 


an, s. [The native Brazilian name.} 

1. Bot. : The plants producing the drug de- 
scribed under 2. 

2. Pharmacy: 

(1) The dried root of Cephaelis Ipecacuanha, 
a cinchonaceous plant from Brazil. (CrEpHar- 
u1s.]_ The ipecacuanha from that country is 
called annulated, to distinguish it from the 
striated kind from Peru. It arrives from Rio 
Janeiro and elsewhere in contorted pieces, 
two to four inches long, about the size of a 
small quill, and knotted. The smell of ipe- 
cacuanha is slight, but disagreeable ; the taste 
bitter, aromatic, and slightly acrid. The active 
ingredients reside chiefly in the cortex. It 
contains a feeble alkaloid called ceretin. Its 
preparations are pills, powders, lozenges, and 
wine. In large doses it is an emetic; in 
smaller ones it is anexpectorant and an altera- 
tive. It is considered a specific in dysentery. 
**Dover’s powder” is a compound powder of 
ipecacuanha ; it is diaphoretic. Ipecacuanha, 
made into ointment, is a counter-irritant. 

(2) Various other plants produce a similar 
drug, as, for example, all the Alsodiner, a 
tribe of Violacew. So also the root of Euphor- 
bia Ipecacuanha is said by Barton to be at 
least as good as the genuine ipecacuanha, 

§] The Ipecacuanha of Cayenne is Ionidium 
Ituba; that of Guiana is the root of Boerhaavia 
decwmbens, one of the Nyctagos ; that of Vene- 
zuela is the root of Sarcostemma glauewm, an 
Asclepiad ; Black Peruvian or Striated Ipe- 
cacuanha is Psychotria emetica ; the False Ipe- 
eacuanha of Bourbon is Camptocarpus mauri- 
tianus; False Brazilian Ipecacuanha is Joni- 
diwm Ipecacuanha; Undulated Ipecacuanha 
is Richardsonia scabra ; White Ipecacuanha is 
(1) Ionidium Ipecacuanha, (2) Richardsonia 
scabra, (3) in India, Tylophora asthmatica, and 
the Wild Ipecacuanha of the West Indies is 
Asclepias cwrassavica, called also Bastaré 
Ipecacuanha. 


*{p-d-cr&s, s. [Htrrooras.] 


{p-d-moe'-a, s. [Said to be from ty (ips), gent 
lds (ipos) = bindweed ; but Liddell cott 
do not recognize this sense of ty (ips). [IPs.] 
They give twos, iss (ipsos) = (1) the cork tree, 
(2) the ivy ; d4ov0s (homoios) = similar.] 

Bot, : A genus of Convolvulacesr, tribe Con- 
volvulee. Sepals five; corolla campanulate ; 
stainens five; style single; stigma heared 
lobes capitate; ovary two-celled, each cel 
two-seeded. The species, which are nume- 
rous, are found in the warmer parts of both 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 


-gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious. -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, <c. = bel, del. 
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hemispheres. About a hundred are cultivated 
in gardens for their showy flowers, which are 
an ornament to trellis-work. Ipomoza tuberosa, 
the Spanish Arbour-vine of Jamaica, furnishes 
a kind of seammony ; the root of I. pandurata 
is employed in the United States as jalap; 
TI. Batatoides is the Male Jalap of Mestitlan ; 
I. Quamoclit is. sternutatory ; I. Turpethwm, 
a native of the East Indies, and I. operculata 
are purgative. The foliage of I. maritima is 
made intoa fomentation, and applied to joints 
enlarged by scrofula, The Sweet Potato was 
formerly called I. Batatas, now it is Batatas 
edulis. [BATATAS.] 


Ips, s. [Gr. ti (ips)=a worm that eats horn 
and wood; also one that eats vine-buds; a 
cynips (?). | 

Entom.: A genus of beetles, placed by 
Stephens in the family Engidz, but now re- 
moved to Nitidulide. They have the club 
of the antenne three-jointed, and the last 
joint of the palpi truncate. The species live 
on the sap of decaying trees, and are usually 
found beneath loose bark where there is an 
exudation of sap, Four British species are 
known, some of them common. (Stephens.) 


Xp-sé dix’-it, pr. [Lat. = he himself said.] 
A mere assertion without proof. 


{p-sis'-si-ma vér’-ba, phr. ({Lat.] The 
very words ; the exact words or terms, 


Yp’-so fac’-to, phr. [Lat.] By the very act 
or fact. 


ir-, pref. The form which the prefix in- assumes 
before words beginning with r. [In-, pref.] 


*“jr’-a-ciind, a. [Lat. iracundus = angry.) 
Passionate. 
“ A spirit cross-grained, fantastic, iracwnd, incom: 
patible.”—Oarlyle: Miscellanies, iv. 87. 


¢ ir-a-ctin’-di-otis-ly, adv. [As from an 
Eng. tracundious ; -ly.] Angrily, passionately. 
“Drawing out his knife most iracundiously.”— 
Nashe: Lenten Stuffe. 
\-ra-dé, s. [Turk., from Arab. trada = will, 
desire.} A decree of the Sublime Porte. 


Trail, s. [Eng. J, andrail.] A double-headed 
rail with flanges on each side above and below, 
on the foot and tread ; hence like a capital I. 


{_ra’-ni-an, 3. & a 
[Aryan.] 
A. As subst. : Of or belonging to Iran: as, 
the Iranian languages. 


B. As adj.: A native of Iran, 


Iranian languages, s. pl. The Aryan 
as distinguished from the Turanian languages. 


i-ras-ci-bil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. trascibilité, from 
trascible = irascible (q.v.);. Sp. irascibilidad ; 
Ital. irascibilita.] The quality or state of being 
irascible or easily excited to anger ; irritability. 
“ The trascibility of this class of tyrants,”—fambler, 
No, 112 
i-ras'-ci-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. irascibilis, 
from irascor = to be angry ; Sp. irascible ; Ital. 
trascibile.] Wasily excited to anger; choleric, 
hot-tempered, passionate, irritable. 
“The hasty and somewhat irascible blacksmith.” 
Longfellow ; Evangeline, i. 3. 
i-ras'-ci-ble-néss, s._ [Eng. irascible ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being irascible ; irasci- 
bility. 
i-ras’-ci-bly, adv. [Eng. trascib(le) ; -ly.] In 
an irascible, choleric, or passionate manner, 


i-rate’, a. [Lat. iratus. pa. par. of irascor= 
to be angry.]' Angry, enraged. 


fire, s. [0.Fr., from Lat. tra.] Anger, passion, 
rage, wrath, keen resentment, 


“ The ive of a despotic king 
Rides forth upon destruction’s wing.” 


i Scott: Marmion, ii. 31. 
“ire-ful, *ire’-full, a. (Eng. ire; -ful(1).] 
Full of ire or anger ; angry, wrathful, enraged, 
“That éreful bastard Orleans, that drew blood 
From thee.” Shakesp.: Henry VI, iv. 6. 
*ire’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng, ireful; -ly.) In an 
ireful manner; with ire ; angrily, wrathfully, 
“ Trefully enraged, would needs to open arms,” 
Ae é Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 4. 
ire'-ful-néss, s, (Eng. ireful ; -ness.] The 
soe or state of being ireful; ire, wrath, 
er, 


“Through. ¢; a . 
Cassar, ugh srafuinossa and rashnesse,” — Goldyng; 


[Pers. Iran = Persia.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, citb, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, 


ips—iris 


I’-rén-arch, s. [E1RENARCcH.) 

I-ré/-né, s. ([Gr.] 

1. Greek Myth. : The goddess of peace. 

9. Astron.: An Asteroid, the fourteenth 
found. It was discovered by Hind, on May 
19, 1851. 

*Tyrén'Ye, *i-rén-ic-al, a. [Gr. elpnvucds 
(eirénikos) = pertaining to» peace, peaceful : 
clpivn (eiréné) = peace.) Peaceful, pacific ; 
promoting or tending to promote peace. 


Lrén’-i_con, s. (Gr. -elpnvuxds (cirenikos), } 
{IrenIc.] A proposition, scheme, or arrange- 
ment for the promotion and maintenance of 
peace, especially in the church. [ErRENICON.) 


ire’-stone, s. [Eng. ir(on) ; -stone.} 
Min. : A general term for any hard rock, 


Y-ri-an, a. [Eng. ir(is) ; -an.] 
Anat. ; Belonging to orin any way connected 
with the iris, 
“ The iris receives the trian nerves.”—Dunglison. 


ir-i-ar’-té-a, s. [Named after Juan Iriarte, 
a Spanish amateur botanist. ] 

Bot. : A genus of Palms, tribe Arecez (q.v.). 

It consists of few speeies, all from South 

America. The hard outer wood of Iriartea 

exorrhiza, the Pashiuba or Paxiuba palm of 

Brazil, is brought to the United States and used 
in making umbrella handles. 


ir’-i-cigm, s. (Eng, Irish ; -ism.]) An Irish- 
ism (q.v.); any Irish peculiarity of behaviour, 


Y-rid, s. [Lat. iris (genit. iridis); Gr. Tps 
(iris), genit. TprSos. (tridos) = the rainbow ;, the 
plants described under 2.) 
1. Ord, Lang.: The circle round the pupil 
of the eye ; the iris. 
“Brown eyes, with a fine benignant light in their 
trids.”"—C. Bronté: Jane Lyre, ch. v. 
2. Botany: 
(1) Sing. : A me‘aber of the Iridacez (q.v.). 
(2) Pl..: The name given by Lindley to the 
Tridacez (q.v.). ‘ 


I-rid-a'-¢é-2, 1-rid/-é-2, * Y-rid-és, s. pl. 
[Lat. iris (genit. iridis).] [Ir1.] 

Bot. : Irids, an order of Endogens, alliance 
Narcissales. It consists of herbs, or more 
rarely of undershrubs, with tuberous or 
fibrous roots; leaves: generally equitant or 
distichous ; bracts spathaceous ;. calyx and 
corolla adherent or coloured; petals three; 
stamens three; ovary three-celled, many- 
seeded ; fruitcapsular. Found at the Cape of 
Good Hope, the temperate parts of Europe 
and America, &c. 


i-rid’/-2e-a, s. [Lat. iris, genit. irid(is); fem. 
adj. sing. suff. -cea.] 

Bot. : A genus of Rose-spored Algals, order 
Ceramiacez, sub-order Ceramee, family Nema- 
stomide or Cryptonemiacese. TJridcwa edulis 
is sometimes called Dulse, though the genuine 
Scottish Dulse is Rhodomenia palmata, 


Y-rid-al, a. [Lat. iris, genit. irid(is) = the 
rainbow ; Eng. adj. suff. -al.] Pertaining to 
or resembling the rainbow. 


i-rid-Se'-tome, s. [Gr. Tos (iris), genit. tpidos 
(iridos) = the rainbow, the iris, and éxroun (ek- 
tomé) =a cutting out: é« (ek) = out, and réuve 
(temno) = to cut.] 
Surg..: A knife for operations on the eye, 


i-rid-ée’-té-my, s..{Inwecromz.] 
Surg.: The act or operation of cutting out 
a portion of the iris for the purpose of forming 
an. artificial pupil. 


ir-id-€s'-cenge, s. [As if from a Lat. *éri- 
descens, pr. par. of * iridesco=to become like 
a rainbow ; iris (genit. iridis)= a, rainbow.] 
The quality or state of being iridescent ; ex- 
hibition of colours like those of the rainbow. 


ir-id-és'-cent, a. [Inescence.] Prismatic, 
rainbow-like ; exhibiting iridescence. 
“ Here Gubbio's worksh 
With brilliant éridescont dyes” ns SO™ 
i Longfellow ; Keramos, 
1-rid'-i_an, a (Lat. iris, genit. irid(is) = 
the rainbow ;, Eng. adj. suff..-am], Pertaining 
to the rainbow. (Annandale.) 


i-rid-i-6-, pref. [Irmwrum.] (See the com- 
pound.) 


iridio-chlorides, s. pl. [Ir11um.] 


i-rid-i-6-sedpe, s. (Gr. Tpes (iris), genit. 
ipsdos (tridos) = a rainbow, the iris, and oxoréw 
(skoped) = to see, to observe.}) An optical in- 
strument which shows the: inside of the eye, 
used to detect foreign substances and disease. 


rid’-i-tim, s. (Gr. lpcs: (iris) =the rainbow, 
and eldos (eidos) = form, appearance. ] 

1. Chem. : A tetrad metallic element, symbol 
Ir. ; atomic weight 198; discovered by Des- 
cotils in 1803, and by Tennant in 1804, in the 
black powder which remains when crude 
platinum is dissolved in _nitro-hydrochloric 
acid. This powder is.an alloy of iridium and 
osmium, called iridosmine or osmiridium. To 
separate the iridium from the alloy, the black 
powder is mixed with an equal weight of dry 
sodium chloride, and heated to redness in a 
glass tube, through which a stream of moist 
chlorine gas is transmitted. The further end 
of the tube is connected with a vessel con- 
taining ammonia. Iridium chloride and os- 
mium chloride are formed : the former remains 
in the tube in combination with the sodium 
chloride, whilst the latter, being a volatile 
substance, is carried forward into the receiver 
where it is decomposed into osmic and hydro- 
ehlorie acids, which combine with the am- 
monia. The iridium and sodium chloride left 
in, the tube is dissolved in water, mixed with 
an excess of sodium carbonate and evaporated. 
to dryness. The residue, after ignition in a 
crucible, is reduced by hydrogen at a high 
temperature, and treated successively with 
water and concentrated hydrochloric acid, by 
which all impurities are removed, and the 
metallic iridium left in a finely divided state. 
Iridium is a white, brittle, very hard metal, 
fusible, with great difficulty, in the flame of 
the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe. It is insoluble in 
all acids, but when reduced by hydrogen ata 
red heat. it oxidizes slowly and dissolves. in 
nitro-hydrochloric acid. Iridium forms four 
eoxides—IrO, IreO3, IrOo, and IrOg, The 
monoxide, or hypo-iridious oxide, IrQ, is but 
little known. ‘The sesquioxide, or iridious 
oxide, Ir203, is unstable, having a great ten- 
dency to absorb oxygen and become dioxide, 
The dioxide, or iridic oxide, IrOg, is the most 
easily prepared and the most stable. It is 
prepared by boiling a solution of iridie chlo- 
ride: with an alkali. The trioxide, or periridic 
oxide, IrOg, is unknown in the free state, but 
is found in combination with potash as a black 
erystalline powder, when iridium is fused with 
nitre. Iridium forms four chlorides—IrCl, 
TrClg,, IreClg, and IrCly—but only two of them 
have been obtained in definite form—viz., the 
trichloride, or iridious chloride, IrgClg, and 
the tetrachloride, or iridic chloride, IrCl4. 
Tridious chloride combines with other metallic 
chlorides, forming compounds, called iridoso- 
chlorides, which are all olive-green pulveru- 
lent salts. Iridic chloride also unites with 
alkaline chlorides, forming iridio-chlorides, 
which are all of dark brown colour. There 
are three iodides of iridium analogous to the 
chlorides, and three sulphides analogous to 
the first three oxides. Ividic solutions give, 
with ammonium or potassium chloride, a crys- 
talline precipitate, which is distinguished from 
the platinum precipitate by its reddish-brown 
colour. 

2. Min.: The Native Iridium of Jameson 
is Iridosmine (q.v.). 


i~rid -6s'-mine, s. [Mod. Lat. irid(twm); 
osm(iwm), with suff. -ine (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An hexagonal opaque mineral of tin- 
white or light steel-gray colour and metallic 
lustre. Hardness, 6 to 7; sp. gr., 19°30 to 
21:12. Compos.: iridium, 43°28 to 70°40; 
osmium, 17°20 to 40°85, &c. Found with 
platinum in Choco in South America, also in 
the Ural Mountains and in Australia, Varieties 
Newjanskite and Sisserskite. (Dana,) 


y-ris (pl. Y-ri-dég), s. (Lat. tris=Gr. tog 
(iris) = rainbow. ] by 

I, Ord. Lang. : The rainbow,. 

IL. Vechnically : 

1, Anat.: The coloured portion of the 
surrounding the black central pupil. It om 
sists of three layers, an anterior epithelial 
layer, a posterior layer of plument ealled the 
uvea, and a middle fibrous layer, 

2. Bot.: The typical genus of the order 
Iridacesw (q.v.). The perianth is regular, its 
segments unequal sepals, large, stipulate, 
reflexed’;, petals smaller, sub-erect,, stipulate ; 
stigmas three, very broad, petaloid. About 
forty-eight are known, all from the north 


pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


wt 


Syrian. ®, 08 = 6, ey=a qu=kw. 
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¥-ri-scope, s. 


temperate zone. Two are British, Iris Pseuda- 
corus, the Yellow Flag, common on river 
banks, canals, &c., and I. ‘etidissima, the 
Fetid Tree or Roast-beef plant, with blue 
iy flowers, and occurring chiefly in chalk 
or limestone districts, Other species are ex 
capes. The roasted 

seeds of J. Pseuda- 
corus are like coffee. 
It is a diuretic pur- 
gative and emetic, as 
are I. tuberosa, I. ver- 
sicolor, and I. verna. 
I. Florentina fur- 
nishes the violet- 
scented orris - root, 
which is slightly 
stimulating. It is 
used in the prepara- 
tion of the sweet- 
scented otto of roses. 
I, ensata has been supposed to furnish the irisa 
root of India. Dr. Stewart says that it is used 
externally in the treatment of rheumatism. In 
Chumba the root and leaves are givenin fever. 
The purple flowers of J. germanica and I. sibi- 
rica, treated with lime, furnish a nm colour. 
I. sibirica is anti-syphilitie; L Futidiesima is 
said to be a cure for scrofula. 

‘] The Peacock Iris is the genus Vieus- 
seuxia, the Scorpion Iris 7. alata, and the 
Snake’s-head Iris [. twberosa, or Hermodactylus 
tuberosus, The name iris is given to the genus 
because of the variety and beauty of the 
colours in the flowers. 


3. Astron. : [AsTEROID, 7]. 


iris-diaphragm, s. 

Optics: A contractile diaphragm, simulat- 
ing the action of the natural iris, to regulate 
the size of the in a microscope 
through which light passes. 

iris-disease, s. A skin disease (herpes 
iris) Seen _—— on get of _ 
teks and espe affecting children an 
fair women. It sn in a radiated manner 
Tot shades of red, whence the name 


TRIS, 


iris-root, s. 

Bot. & Comm,: The same as ORRIs-ROOT 
(q.v.). 

-ris-at-éd, a. (Eng. iris; -ated.] Ex- 
hibiting the prismatic colours; resembling 
the rainbow. 


(Gr. lps (iris) = the rainbow, 
and oxoréw = to behold.] 

Mach.: An instrument invented ‘by Dr. 
Reade for exhibiting the matic colours, 
It consists of a plate of polished black 5 
having its surface smeared with a solution of 

and dried by wash-leather. If the breath 
be directed through a tube upon the glass, the 
vapour will be deposited in coloured rays, 


a. {Eng. iris; -ed.] Containing col- 


: ours like those of the rainbow. 
¥r-ish, a. &s. [A.S. yrise.] 


A. As adjective: 
1, Pertaining to Ireland or its inhabitants ; 
like an Irishman. 

x nists erbially said to 
PES swebery pag hel er Nay gl og F 
Hist. Eng., ch. xii, 

2. Pertaining to the Highlands of Scotland. 
] 


B, As substantive : 

1. A native of Ireland ; in the pl., the people 
of Ireland. 

2. The Irish language. 

* 3, An old game resembling backgammon, 

Irish Church, s. [CHurcH or IRELAND.) 

Irish-elk, s. [ExK.] 

Irish-elm, s. 

Bot. : Ulmus montana nigra, 

Irish famine-fever, s. [FAMINE-FEVER.] 

Irish-furze, s. 

Bot. : Ulex strictus. 

TIrish-heath, s. 

Bot. : Menziesia polifolia. 

Irish-moss, s. [CARAGHEEN.] 

Irish Church, s. 

Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist. : A Presbyterian Church, 


formerly called the Synod of Ulster, as having 


boil, béy; PSAt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian = shan. oe, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, 


ir’ 


ir’-ite, s. 


i-ri-tis, i-rid-i’-tis, » 


irk’-sOme-néss, * yr 


irisated—iron 


its strength mainly within that province of 
Ireland, Its members are mostly descended 
from the Seotch Presbyterians, who came 
over by invitation of James I., between 1609 
and 1612, to colonize Ulster. [Ir1sa Socrery.] 
The Church still remains identical in doctrine 
with the Scottish Establishment. In 1672 
Charles IL. conferred upon its members a small 

Regium Donum” (Royal Gift), This having 
lapsed, was revived by Williain III. in 1690, 
and continued till the passing of the Irish 
Church Act in 1871. Compensation was given 
by the Act to the then living ministers en- 
titled to the gift. By the spontaneous transfer- 
ence of this money to the synod, the nucleus 
of a sustentation fund was obtained, and soon 
considerably developed by voluntary contribu- 
tions, By the census of 1881 the Presby- 
terians in Treland amounted to 485,508, the 
vast majority belonging to the Irish Presby- 
terian Church. In that year it had 36 presby- 
teries, 621 ministers, 557 congregations, 108,548 
communicants, 78,820 families, 8,514 Sunday- 
school teachers, and 87,047 Sunday-scholars. 
It raised for all religious and charitable pur- 
poses £140,749, 


Irish Society, s. 

Hist. : A committee of citizens belonging to 
twelve London Companies, invited by James I. 
in 1613 to take part in cultivating the contis- 
cated lands in Ulster, which, to the extent 
of 511,465 acres, had become vested in the 
Crown. The society in large measure built 
Londonderry, though walls and bastions had 
been erected there as early as 1609. They 
largely colonized the county of the samename, 
which was bestowed in honour of the twelve 
London eompan 
society is the Honourable Irish Society. 


Trish-whin, s. [InisH-rurze.] 


s. [Eng. Irish ; -ism.] A mode 
of expression or idiom peculiar to the Irish ; 
an iricism. 


fr’-ish-man, s. (Eng. Irish, and man. A 


native or naturalized inhabitant of Ireland. 


* Ir-ish-ry, s. (Eng. Irish; -ry.] The people 


of Ireland, as opposed to the English settlers 
known as the = Loewe ‘ 


“Choosing rather to trust the winds and waves than 
bag exasperated Jrishry."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 


Lat. iris = Gr. Tpes (iris) =the rain- 
bow ; suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : A variety of Chromate (q.v.). 


[Gr. Ipes (iris), genit. 
ipidoe {iridos); suff. -itis Gr 

Path.: Inflammation of the iris, accom- 
panied by vascularity, change in colour and 
appearance, irregularity and immobility of 
the pupil, witha visible and varying amount 
of lymph deposited in, on, and round the iris, 


* irk, * irk-en, * yrke, * irk-yn, vt. & i. 


(Sw. yrka = to urge, to press, from the same 
root as work and urge.) 

A. Trans.: To tire; to weary; to be irk- 
some or wearisome to. (Now only used im- 
personally.) 

“ h Dame, ble Lords, 

bd Gataak odair $0 deaw theixawords,” 

‘Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, tv. 21. 


B. Intrans.: To grow or become tired or 
weary. 


“To preche also thou myght not yrke.”—Myre  In- 
structions for Parish Priests, 526. 


irk’-sdme, * yrke-some, a. (Eng. irk; 


-some.] 
1, Wearisome, tiring, tedious ; tiresome by 
long continuance or repetition. 
“No higher recompence they seek 
Than honest maintenance, by irksome toil 
vn ee + Excursion, bk. vill. 
* 2, Sorrowful, sad, weary. 
*3, Weary; tired. 
“ Yrkesome of life and too Lat 


lingring night.” 
penser. 


F.Q., 1. i. & 


irk’-séme-ly, * irk’-sdm-ly, adv. [Eng. 


irksome; -ly.] In an irksome, tedious, weari- 
some or tiresome manner, 
* A bar of iron.so irksomly long.”"—G@uardian, No. 148, 


ke-som-nesse, 5. 
(Eng. irksome ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being irksome ; tediousness, wearisomeness. 


a ‘ksomen d weariness of a mind ruffled by 
ak eld: Eesays 3 On the Active Powers, 


ch. ¥. 


ghin, bench; 


ies. The full title of the 
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——— 


tron (as r-érn), *tren, *yren, * yrene, 


kee} 


* . * 

yrun,* yzen,s.&a. [A.8., ag 
ti, are Yren, tsen, trsern, as adj., tren, 
pren, isen, isern ; 0.8. isarn ; O. H. Ger. isarn, 
isan, tsen; M. H, Ger. tsen; N. H. Ger. eisen ; 
Dut. yseu; Goth. eisarn ; Teel. jarn; Dan. & 
Sw. jern; Ir. iarran, earran, tarun ; Gael., 
as subst., iaruinn, iaruach, as adj., iaruinn, 
daruach ; Wel. haiarn ; Arm. houarn.) 

A, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 5, 

(2) An article made of iron; spec., one for 
ironing clothes, mat 

2.Fig.: Anything strong, hard, or unyielding. 

II. Technically: 

1, Bot.: A minute quantity of ferric oxide, 
Fey Og, is necessary to the healthy growth of 
plants. 

2. Chem.: Ferrum, a metallic tetrad ele- 
ment, symbol Fe, atomic weight 56°, sp. grav. 
of pure iron 7°8. Iron occurs nearly pure 
or alloyed with nickel in meteorites, but 
is generally found in combination with oxy- 

enandasacarbonate. It is widely diffused 
in rocks, and often forms the chief colouring 
matter of clays and sands. It also occurs 
combined with sulphur. The chief ores used 
for the manufacture of iron are Magnetite, 
Hematite, Brown oxide, Spathic ore, and 
Clay ironstone. The ore is first calcined, to 
expel the water and carbonic acid and most of 
the sulphur, and to convert the oxides to 
roxide, which prevents the waste of iron in 
he form of slag. The calcined ore is then 
smelted, with the addition of coke and lime- 
stone; the limestone unites with the silica 


‘- present and forms a fusible slag, whilst the 


* 


oxide of iron is reduced by the action of the 
carbon monoxide, [BLAST-FURNACE.] The 
iron thus obtained is called cast or pig iron, 
and is veryimpure. Pure iron is prepared by 
placing four parts of fine iron wire, cut in 
pieces, and one part of black oxide of iron in 
a Hessian crucible, and covering it with a 
mixture of white sand, lime, and potassium 
carbonate in the proportions used for glass- 
making; a cover is then closely applied and 
the crucible exposed to a very high tempera- 
ture. Ironis a soft, tough, tenacious, malle- 
able, ductile, white metal, not acted upon by 
dry air; but it rusts in moist air containing - 
carbonic acid, forming a hydrate of the sesqui- 
oxide. When heated to redness in the air, it 
is coated with black magnetic oxide, Fe304. 
It burns in oxygen gas, black oxide being 
formed. Red-hot iron decomposes water, hy- 
drogen being given off. Iron is magnetic ; it 
is soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid and in 
dilute sulphuric acid with evolution of ydro- 
gen. Iron unites with oxygen, forming fer- 
rous oxide FeO and ferric oxide Fe 903. Inter- 
mediate oxides are also known. The salts of 
iron have already been described. The al- 
chemists represented it by the symbol of 
Mars 6. [FERRovs, FERRIC, WROUGHT-IRON, 
STEEt.] 

3. Geol.: Iron is widely diffused through 
the rocks. Many are coloured red by its 
oxides. It is also deposited from ferruginous 
springs. [Ikon-orE; Boa IRoN-ORE.] 

4, Hist. ; Iron is mentioned in the Bible as 
early as Gen. iv. 22, Tubal Cain is described 
as having been an “instructor of every artificer 
in brass (co pper) and iron.” On the sepulchres 
of the Egyptian Thebes, butchers are depicted 
as sharpening their knives on a round bar of 
metal which, from being blue, is assumed to 
be iron. The steel weapons in the time of 
Rameses III. are also painted blue, There 
are with them the representations of bronze 
weapons, which are painted red, [Iron AGE 
(2).] Tron ore is said to have been discovered 
in Mount Ida about B.c. 1406, The Romans 
early knew it. There is so much éron ore in 
India that it must have been known from 
remote times. Iron mines came into operation 
in Britain B.c. 54, and still continue highly 
productive. The United States is exceedingly 
rich in iron, which has for many years been 
largely wined in Pennsylvania, while now a 
large product fs yielded by the mines of Michi- 
gan, West Virginia, Alabama, and some other 
states. In Missouri whole mountains of iron 
ore exist. Its production from the ores has been 
largely increased by the substitution of coal for 
wood as fuel and the employment of the hot blast 
furnaces. The Bessemer process of converting 
crude iron into steel was discovered in 1856. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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5. Min.: Native iron occurs in masses or 
emaller portions in meteorites. It is nearly 
pure, still it contaius one to twenty per cent. 
of nickel with traces of cobalt, manganese, 
tin, copper, chromium, phosphorus, &¢c. Whe- 
ther unmeteoric native iron exists is doubtful. 
Specimens of ore so pure as to admit of direct 
forging into horseshoes have been mined at 
Shepherd’s Mountain, in the Iron Mountain 
district of Missouri, U.S. [METEORITE.] 

6. Pharm.: In the hematin or colouring 
matter of the blood 64 per cent. is iron, 
When anemia occurs, the administration of 
iron is of muchuse. It acts also on the 
nervous system. It often, however, causes 
constipation, and sometimes also stains the 
tongue and the teeth. It may be given in the 
form of reduced iron lozenges, saccharine 
carbonate of iron, compound mixture of iron, 
a pill of carbonate of iron, iodide of iron, &c. 

{ (@) Iron Alum = Halotrichite; Iron and 
Manganese Tungstate = Wolfram ; Iron Anti- 
monial Sulphuret = Berthierite ; Iron Apatite 
= Zwieselite ; Iron Arsenate =(1) Pharmacosi- 
derite, (2) Scorodite ; Iron Arsenide = Lélin- 

ite; Iron Borate = Ludwigite or Lagonite ; 

ron Carbonate = Chalybite or Siderite ; Iron 
Chromate = Chromite ; Iron Gymnite = Hy- 
drophite ; Iron Magnetic Oxide = Magnetite ; 
Iron Phosphate = (1) Vivianite, (2) Ludlamite ; 
Iron Pyrites = Pyrites, or Pyrite (q.v.); Iron 
Sesquioxide = (1) Hematite, (2) Gothite, (3) 
Limonite, (4) Turgite; Iron Silicate = Lievrite ; 
Iron Sinter = Pitticite ; Iron Sulphate = Mel- 
auterite ; Iron Sulphide = (1) Pyrites, (2) Mar- 
casite, (3) Pyrrhotite ; Iron Tungstate = Wol- 
fram ; Iron Vitriol = Melanterite. 

(2) Carburet of Iron = Graphite ; Chloride of 
Tron = Molysite ; Columbate of Iron = Tanta- 
lite ; Cupreous Arsenate or Arseniate of Iron 
= Scorodite; Diarsenate of Iron = Pitta- 
cite ; Magnetic Iron-ore = Magnetite ; Meteoric 
or Native Iron [II. 5); Olagist Iron = Hzema- 
tite ; Oxalate of Iron = Humboldtine ; Oxide 
of Iron = Hematite ; Oxydulated Iron = Mag- 
netite ; Iron Sulphate = Melanterite ; Tanta- 
late of Iron = Tantalite ; Titaniferous Iron = 
Menaccanite. 

B. As adjective: 

1, Lit.: Made of iron; consisting to a 
greater or lesser extent of iron. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Resembling iron in* hardness. 
BOUND. ] 

“Th 
op oleae genta toad oe ein nia? 
Byron : Siege of Corinth, xxv. 
(2) In hardness and inflexibility. 


“While Erin yet 
Strove 'gainst the Saxon’s i7on bit.” 
Scott: Rokeby, iv. 6. 


(3) In heaviness ; in mental dulness. [IRon- 
¥TTED. ]} 

“Him Death’s ron sleep oppressed.” Philips, 
(4) In power of endurance, in permanence. 
(5) In absence of feeling. 

(6) In wickedness. [IRon-aGE, 1.] 
(7) In wretchedness. 

{| () In trons: With iron fetters on the 

hands, the feet, or both. 

(2) To have many irons in the fire: To carry 

out many projects at the same time. 


iron age, s. 

1. Class. Mythol.: The last of the four great 
ages of the world described by Hesiod, Ovid, 
&c. It was supposed to be characterized by 
abounding oppression, vice, and misery. 

2. Scientific archeol.: An age, the third in 
succession, in which weapons and many other 
implements began to be made of iron, stone 
having been used for these purposes in the first, 
and bronze in the second. As the advancement 
of each tribe or people is not necessarily at the 
same rate as that of their neighbours, the 
Tron Ageprobably did not begin everywhere 
simultaneously. In Denmark, and perhaps 
some of the adjacent regions, it may have 
commenced about the Christian era. 


iron-bark, iron-bark tree, s. 


Bot. : (1) Various Eucalypti: E. resinifera, 
E. leucoxylon, E. melanophioia, &c. ; (2) Sider- 
exylon. 


iron-block, s. 
iron shell and strap. 


_iron-boat, s. A boat made of iron sheets, 
riveted together. 


iron-bottle, s. 


[IRon- 


A tackle-block with an 


An iron bottle with a 


jron 


screw-plug, for holding quicksilver. It is 
made by swaging and drawing from a disc of 
tough wrought-iron. After being brought by 
swaging to the form of an open-ended cylinder, 
it is put ona steel mandrel and driven through 
holes of decreasing dimensions till it becomes a 
long cylinder. The neck is pressed and twisted 
into shape, and fitted with a screw-stopper. 


iron-bound, «. 

1, Lit. : Bound with iron. 

2. Fig. : Surrounded or bounded with rocks : 
as, an vron-bownd shore. 


iron-cage, s. 

Hist. : A cage of iron for the confinement of 
criminals. Louis XI, of France imprisoned 
the Cardinal de Balue in one of eight feet 
square for an act of treachery and ingrati- 
tude; and, by one account, Timur similarly 
treated the Sultan Bayazid I., after taking 
him captive. 

iron-cased, a. 
clad, 


iron-chamber, s. 

Puddling: That portion of the puddling- 
furnace in which the iron is worked; the re-; 
verberatory-chamber, the charge-chamber. 


iron-chlorides, s. pl. [FERRIC-CHLORIDE}; 
FERROUS-CHLORIDE. ] 


iron-cross, s. A cross of iron. 


{| Order of the Iron Cross: 


Her. & Hist.: A Prussian order of knight- 
hood, instituted in 1813. 


iron-crown, s. A crown of gold set with 
jewels, made origin- 
ally for the kings of 
Lombardy, and de- 
riving its name from 
the fact that it en- 
closed within its 
round a circlet of 
iron, said to have 
been forged from one 
of the nails used in the crucifixion of “hrist. 
It was supposed to confer upon the holder 
sovereignty over all Italy. 

{ Napoleon I. was crowned with it at 
Milan on May 26, 1805. 


iron-earth, s. [BLUE IRON-EARTH.] 


iron-fiddle, s. A number of pieces of 
iron wire, of different lengths, fixed at one 
end, by whose vibration notes are produced. 
(Rossiter.) 


iron-fisted, a. Close-fisted, niggardly, 
covetous, miserly. 


iron-founder, s, 
castings. 

iron-foundry, iron-foundery, s. A 
place where iron castings are made. 

*iron-framed, a. Made or framed of 
iron; hardy. 

iron-froth, s. 

Min. : A variety of Hematite. 


iron-furnace, s. 

Metal.: A furnace in which iron-ore or the 
metal is exposed to heat. The purposes and 
construction are various. 

iron-glance, s. 

Min.: A crystallized variety of Hematite. 
Called also Specular Iron rena 

iron-gray, a. &s. 

A, As adj. : Of a grayish hue, approximating 
to the colour of freshly-fractured iron. 

B. As subst. : A gray hue, approximating to 
the colour of freshly-fractured iron. 

*iron-handed, a. Harsh, severe, cruel. 


iron-hat, a. 

Old armour: A headpiece of iron, made in 
the form of a hat, and worn from the twelfth 
to the seventeenth century ; a steel-hat, 


iron-hearted, a. Hard-hearted, harsh, 
unfeeling, cruel. 


“Think, ye masters iron-hearted, 
Lolling at your jovial boards.” 


Cowper : Negro’s Complaint, 
iron-horse, s. 


1, A railway-engine. 
2. A bicycle, or other velocipede. 


“Mr, S. started on his third day's journey of the 650 
miles ride on his ‘iron-horse.” ap ly Oct. 29, 1875. 


Cased with iron; iron- 


IRON-CROWN. 


One who makes iron 


iron-iodide, s. 

1. Chem. : Fe, or Fela. 

2. Pharm.: It may be made into a syrup 
anda pill, Given in scrofula, phthisis, dec. 


iron-liquor, s. Acetate of iron ; used as 
a mordaut by dyers and calico-printers. 


iron-lord, s. <A great ironmaster. 


iron-man, s. 

Cotton-manuf.: A name applied to the self- 
acting mule invented in 1825 by Roberts, of 
Manchester. 


iron-mask, s 

Hist. : Amask; not really of iron, but of black 
velvet, worn by a mysterious state prisoner in 
France in the seventeenth century. Who he 
was is an unsolved historical problem. 


iron-natrolite, s. 

Min.: A dark-green, opaque variety of Na- 
trolite, having a fourth of the alumina replaced 
by oxide of iron. 


iron-ochre, s. 
Min.: A variety of Hematite. 


iron-ore, s. 4 _ 

Min,: Various minerals containing so Ia: 
an amount of iron in their composition as 
be suitable for smelting. The chief are hema- 
tite, limonite, and clay-ironstone, which occur 
in extensive deposits in various parts of the 
world. 

G Argitiaceous Iron-ore = Clay Ironstone 
(q.v.); Arsenicated Iron-ore = Pharmacosi- 
derite ; Axotomous Iron-ore = Menaccanite ; 
for Bog Iron-ore, see Boc ; Brown Iron-ore = 
(1) Limonite, (2) Gothite ; Calcareous Iron- 
ore = Siderite; Clay Iron-ore = Clay Iron- 
stone ; Green Iron-ore = Dufrenite ; Jaspery 
Iron-ore = a jaspery-looking red variety of 
Clay Ironstone, and Lenticular Iron-ore one 
with minute flattened concretions ; Magnetic 
Tron-ore == Magnetite; Micaceous Iron-ore = 
Hematite; Ochreous Iron-ore = (1) Hema- 
tite, (2) Gothite ; Octahedral Iron-ore = Mag- 
netite ; Pitchy Iron-ore = Pitticite ; Red Iron- 
ore = Hematite; Sparry Iron-ore = Siderite ; 
Specular Iron-ore = Hematite; Titaniferous 
Iron-ore = Menaccanite. (Dana.) 


iron-paper, s. A name given to ex- 
tremely thin sheet-iron, which has been rolled 
thinner than the finest tissue-paper. 

iron-pipe, s. A pipe or tube made of 
iron. 

iron-pyrites, s. [MENACCANITE.] 

{| Magnetic Iron-pyrites = (1) Pyrrhotite, 
(2) Troilite ; Prismatic, or White Iron-pyrites 
= Marcasite. 


iron-rations, s. pl. This term is applied 
to the supplies taken and carried by the troops 
themselves on service beyond the sea, when 
detached from their transport. The ordinary 
iron rations for two days should be 2 Ibs. of 
preserved meat and 2 lbs. of biscuits, supple- 
mented in such a manner as circumstances 
admit. (Voyle.) 

iron-rutile, s. 

Min.: The ferriferous variety of Rutile 
(q.v.). 

iron-sand, s. 

—Min.: (1) Menaccanite ; (2) Magnetite. 
_ iron-sheathed, a. Sheathed or cased 
in iron ; iron-cased, ironclad. 

iron-shod, a. Shod with iron. 

iron-shrub, s, 

Bot. ; Sauvagesia erecta, 


iron - sulphates, s. pl. 
PHATE ; FERROUS-SULPHATE.] 


iron -sulphides, s. pi. 
PHIDE. ] 

iron-tree, s. 

Bot. : (1) Siderodendron, (2) Parrotia persica, 

iron-weed, s. 

Bot.: The genus Vernonia. 

* iron-witted, a. Unfeeling, insensible, 


“T will converse with tron-witted fools.” 
Shakesp, : Richard II1., iv. 


. 


[FERRIC -8ULe 


[FERROUS-SULe 


iron (as 1’-€rn), v.t. [IRon, s.] 


1, To furnish or arm with iron. 
= To shackle or fetter with irons ; to hand. 
cuff. 


ae a ni er a Se. i... 
Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «©, @=6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


a 


8, To smooth with a smoothing-.ron. 


“ Little starched Johuny Crown at his elbow he found, 
cravat-string new troned.” 


Rochester: Trial of the Poets for the Bays, 


fron-clad (iron as 1-érn), s. & a. (Eng. 
tron, and clad.) 

A. As subst. : The bg ee of Lynn Maa 
with iron was first tried on some of the French 
floating batteries used at Kinburn in 1855 ; 
but, though the results were satisfactory, no 
advance was made until 1858, when the French 
again took the lead with the ‘‘ Gloire,” but 
were quickly followed by the first English 
armoured vessels of the ‘‘ Warrior” class, to 
which were added, to strengthen the ironclad 
fleet, altered wooden line-of-battle ships, such 
as the “Royal Alfred,” which were cut down 
and plated. All the early vessels were con- 
structed of wood, but the later specimens have 
been built of iron mea and few of the 
modern ships are alike, one of the early 
iron-clads mentioned were tested in actual war- 
fare, the first battle of iron-clads taking place 
between the Monitor and Merrimac, in the 
early by of our Civil War. The test here 
applied demonstrated that the days of wooden 
war-ships were at an end, and this fact was 
still further indicated by later events of the 
Civil War. Since its close the nations of Europe. 
have been busy building iron-clad vessels, of 
various patterns, and increasing the thickness 
of protective armor, as the power of rifled 
cannon increased. From war vessels with 3 
or 4 inches of iron casting, the thickness has 
gradually increased, until vessels are now afloat 
with protective armor 24 inches thick, and with 
turrets plated with 36 inches of iron. Costly 
a of this kind were entered into by 

tain, France, Germany, Italy, &c., while the 
United States held aloof, quietly watching the 
products of European navy yards as one by one 
they were rendered of questionable value by 
the rapidly increasing penetrative power of 
the great cannon now produced. About ten 
years ago this country actively began to build 
a new navy, and has now afloat a fleet of iron- 
clads of the finest description yet made, and 
steadily growing in numbers. In armoring 
these vessels some highly useful lessons have 
been learned. Steel replaced iron; and when 
it was found that even a great thickness of 
steel was incapable of resisting the power of 
our great rifled guns, new experiments were 
made, resulting in the production of a nickel- 
steel, of remarkable resisting powers, and of 
methods of hardening the surface of plates so 
effective that for the present the armor has 
- won the battle, some of the newly-built 
American iron-clads being impenetrable by the 
ball of any cannon now in existence. The 
term iron-clad has now largely become a 
misnomer. Not only are many of the vessels 
so entitled built of steel, but steel has replaced 
iron generally in their armor, hence the 
hrase stecl-clad has become a more correct 
esignation, The monitor idea which bo 
so interesting a part in our Civil War, has 
largely gone out of use, the unseaworthy 
character of the low-decked monitors being a 
serious defect in their navigation. The original 
monitor went to the bottom in a storm. 


B. As adj.: Armour-plated ; strengthened 
with plates of iron to resist artillery. 


fron-ér, (iron as Y-érn), s. (Eng. iron, v.; 
-er.) One who irons, 
*iron-flint (iron as 7-érn),s. [Eng. tron, 
and flint.) 
Min, :; Ferruginous quartz, 


fron-héadg (iron as i’-érn), s. pl. (Eng. 
iron, and heads.J 
Bot.: Centaurea nigra. 
troén-ic, i-rén-ic-al, a. [Fr. ironique, 
from Low Lat. ironicus, from Gr. eipwrixos 
(eirdnikos) = dissembling ; Ital. & Sp. ironico.} 
1. Pertaining to, containing, or of the 
nature of irony ; saying one thing and mean- 
ing another. 
“The tone which Niebuhr calls ironical cel 


that of indifference and uncertainty."— 
Early Roman Hist. (1855), 1. 252. 


2, Addicted to or using irony. 


{Lron-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. ironical; -ly.] 
In an egy ae 3 with irony. 
j-rén-Xc-al-néss, s. [Eng. ironical ; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being ironical. 


iron-ing (iron as i’-érn), pr. par., a., & 8. 
[Iron, v.] 


; z t, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
tebe -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, sion = zhin. 


ironclad—irradiate 


A. & B, As pr. . & particip. adj. : 
the verb), piled soy: ail 

C. As subst. : The act of smoothing clothes, 
&c., with an iron, 


ironing-board, s. 

Domestic: A board for laundry froning, 
Sometimes having a special shape, as for 
shirt-fronts, &c. (SLEEVE-BOARD. } 


ironing-lathe, s. 
Hat-making: A machine having mandrels 


carrying blocks on which hats are mounted 
for ironing. 


-machine, s. A machine for 
ironing clothes, &c. Specific forms are made 
for laundry work, for hat-ironing, for hosiery, 
and for tailors, 


*“iron-ish (iron as i’-érn), a. 
~ish.] Somewhat resembling iron. 

“Some, who did thrust a probe or little stick into 
chink of the coffin, which bringing out some molature 


with it, found it of an éronish Me : 
Oxon. ; John Colet, anita: age 


*T-ron-ist, s. [Eng. iron(y) ;-ist.) One given 
to using irony; one who deals in irony. 


“To send to the metaphorist for his allegori 
the fronist for his vaxeoatil eahoaaertiene erik. 
lerus: Art of Sinking, ch. 


iron-mas-tér (iron as 1-érn), s. (Eng. 
tron, and master.] A manufacturer of iron, 


iron-mén-gér (iron as i-érn), s._ [Eng. 
tron, and monger.) One who deals in iron 
wares or hardware. 
s aera in oe ES Joel page es Be ee 
Sthers,' —Boyle: Works, ii 488." nver® 
{ The Ironmongers’ Com 
London City Companies. 
by Edward LY. in 1463. 


iron-mdn-gér-y¥ (iron as I’-érn), s. [Eng. 
tronmonger ; -y.] Ironware; hardware; such 
he goods as are usually kept for sale in 
shops. 


iron-mould (iron as i-érn), s. [Eng. 
iron, and mould.] A spot on cloth caused by 
iron rust. 


iron-mould (iron as Y-€rn), v.t. [IRon- 
MOULD, s.] To spot or stain cloth, &c., by 
touching it with iron rust. 


*iron-sick (iron as i’-€rn), a. [Eng. iron, 
and sick.] 
Naut.: A term applied to a ship when the 
bolts and nails have become so corroded or 
eaten with rust that she begins to leak. 


iron-side (iron as i-érn), s. ([Eng. iron, 
and eide.] Originally one of the veteran 
soldiers of Cromwell’s army ; a hardy veteran, 


iron-smith (iron as 1-érn), s. [Eng. iron, 
and smith.) One who works in iron, as a 
* blacksmith, locksmith, &c. 


iron-stone (iron as 1-ern), s. 
and stone. 

Min.: A “stone” or mineral into the com- 
position of which iron largely enters. 

| (1) For Clay lronstone, see CLay. 

(2) Blue Clay Ironstone = Vivianite ; 
Brown Clay Ironstone exists in compact 
masses, or in concretionary nodules; it may 
be pisolitic or oolitic. (Dana.) 


ironstone-china, s. One of the con- 
tributions of Wedgwood to the ceramic art, 
The materials of the Staffordshire ware are 
calcined flints and clay. The flints are burned 
in kilns, and then, while hot, Bry into 
water, by which they are cracked through 
their whole substance. They are then ground 
with water, in mills resembling the arrastra, 
to the consistence of cream, The clay, from 
Dorsetshire and Devonshire, is mixed with 
water, and in this state, as well as the flint, 
is passed through fine sieves to separate the 
grosser particles. The flint and clay are now 
mixed by measure, and the mixture is passed 
again throngh a sieve for better incorporation. 
In this state it is called slip, is evaporated to 
a proper consistence, and wee in the 
pug-mill. Cups, pots, basins, and other round 
articles are turned rough on the horizontal 
potter’s-wheel, and when half dried are again 
turned in alathe. They are then fuily dried 
in a stove, and polished up with coarse paper. 


on-ware (iron as i-érn), s. [Eng. iron, 
heer ware.) aking utensils, &c., made of iron. 


(Eng. iron; 


y is one of the 
t was incorporated 


[Eng. iron, 
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and w 


Bot, : (1) Sideroxylon osdenyi 2) various 
species of Diospyros (ebony); (3) Metrosideros 
vera. That of North America (1) Ostrya vir- 
ginica, and (2) Carpinus americana; that of 
Jamaica Urythroxylon areolatum ; that of New 
South Wales Argyrodendron trifoliatwm; that 
of Tasmania, Notelaa ligustrina. Bastard 
ironwood is Xanthorylon Pterota, Black iron- 
wood Olea undulata, and White Vepris lanceo- 
lata, (Treas. of Bot.) 
* After this I 
the. wood called ironscon Defoe? Bobtason Oraece. 
iron-work (iron as i’-érn), s. 
and work.] 
1. Anything made of iron; a general term 
for those parts of a structure, vessel, carriage, 
&c., which are made of iron, 


“The smashing of some of the ironwork, and the 
complete disablement of the steamer,”—Daily News, 
August 26, 1884, 


2. (Pl.): An establishment where iron is 
manufactured, wrought, or cast into heavy 
work, as cannons, rails, &c. 


iron-wo6rt (iron as I’-érn), s. [Eng. tron, 
and wort.] 
Bot.: (1) Siderites ; (2) Galeopsis Ladanum. 
Yellow ironwort: 
Bot. : Galeopsis villosa. 


iron-¥ (iron as i-€rn), a. [Eng. iron; -y.] 

1, Made or consisting of iron; containing 
iron, 

ee ‘irony particles carried off."—Woodward-: On 


atop he kg (iron as i-érn), s. (Eng. iron, 


[Eng. tron, 


2. Resembling iron in any of its qualities or 
characteristics; as, an irony taste. 


Y-ron-y, s. [Fr. ironie, from Lat. ironia, 
from Gr. elpwveta (erdneia) = dissimulation, 
irony, from ecipwy (eirén) = a dissembler; 
properly the pr. par. of cipw (eid) = to speak ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. ironia.] A mode of speech 
in which the meaning is contrary to the words. 
The intention is mildly to ridicule undue pre- 
tensions or absurd statements while nominally 
accepting them unquestionably. 

“In Plato’s comedy there is almost always some 


under-current of bitterness; it is irony, not joyous. 
ness,""—Lewes. History of Philosophy, i. 207. 


* {r-olls, a. [Eng. re) j-ous.] Angry, wrath- 
ful, choleric, passionate. 
“ An irous man, God send him litel might.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 7,597. 
, *irpe, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A grimace; 
a contortion of the body. 


“From Spanish shrugs, French faces, smirks, irps, 
and all affected humours,”—Sen Jonson: Cynthia's 
Revels, V. 11. 


* &. 


*irp, adv. [Inp, s.] With grimaces or con- 
tortions, ' 


“Maintaine your station, briske and irpe.”"—Ben 
Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, iii. 5. 
[Lat. 


ir-ra'-di-ange, ir-ra’-di-an-cyj, s. 
irradians, pr. pr. of irradio = to irradiate 
(q.v.).] 

1, The quality or state of being irradiant; 
the act of irradiating; emission of rays ol 
light upon any object. 

“ Love not the heavenly spirits, and how their love 


Express they ?—by looks auly, or do they mix 
- Irradiance if ton: P. L., viil. 617. 


2. That which irradiates or renders irra 
diant ; that which is irradiated. 
“ Supreme irradiance / speed the distant ray; 
Far speed the dawn of thy internal day.” 
Brooke; Universal Beauty, bk. vi. 
*{r-ra’-di-ant, a. (Lat. irradians, pr. par. 
of irradio.) Emitting beams of light; irra- 
diating. 
“ So bright the lamp of night, the constant moon, .. . 
Oft thro’ the fleecy clond irradiant ben 
And to benighted Lunds her influence lends,” 
Boyse : To Marcella, 
*{r-ra'-di-ate,a. (Lat. irradiatus, pa. par. of 
irradio = to cast beams on: ir- = in- = on, 
upon, and radius =a ray.] Irradiated, illu- 
mined ; made brilliant or bright. 


“Thou chief of bards, whose mighty min¢ 
With inward light Seder ama I tS 
The sov're! anter’s p: work displayed.” 
soit Mason: English Garden, bk. 1 


{r-ra-di-ate, v.t. & i. [Fr. irradier; Sp. 
trradiar ; Ital. irradiare.] 
A. Transitive : 
1, Literally: 
1. To illuminate or shed a light upon by 


go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, tc. = bel, del. 
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casting beams on; to brighten; to make 
bright or brilliant. 
“Such, poets feign, ixvadiated all o'er 
The sun's abode on India’s utmost shore.” 
Cowper: Elegy iii. (Transl.) 
* 9. To radiate into; to penetrate by radia- 
tion. 


“Ethereal or solar heat must digest, influence, irra- 
diate, and put those more simple parts of matter into 
motion."—Hale: Orig. of Mankind, 

Il, Figuratively : 

1. To enlighten intellectually; to illuminate. 
1“ So much the rather thou. celestial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 

Irradiate.” Milton: P. L., Vii. 52. 

2. To brighten up, to cheer; to make to 
appear bright. 

“ Such beauty did his looks irvadiate,” 
Sherburne ; Rape of Helen. 
* 3, To decorate, to adorn. 


** No weeping orphan saw his father’s store 
Our shrines irradiate, or imblaze the floor.” 
‘ Pope; Eloisa to Abelard, 136, 


*B. Intrans. : To emit rays, to shine. 


ir-ra-di-a’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. irra- 
diatus, pa. par. of trradio=to irradiate (q.v.).] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally : 
(1) The act of irradiating or emitting beams 
of light. 
“Probably, therefore, it is, that the moon is illu- 
minate by the bright iradiation and shining beams 
the sun.”—P. Holland: Plutarch, p, 953. 
(2) Ilumination, brightness, irradiance. 
“Sooner may a dark room enlighten itself, without 
the irradiation of a candle.”"—South. Sermons,vol. viii., 
ger. 13. 
2. Fig. : Intellectual illumination or light. 


“The means of immediate union of these intelligible 
Objects to the understanding, are sometimes divine 
and supernatural, as by immediate irradiation or re- 
velation."—Hale: Orig. of Mankind. 


II, Technically : 

Optics, Astron,, dc. : A curious phenomenon, 
in virtue of which a star or any bright object 
appears larger than it really is. If a thin 
platinum wire be intensely heated by the pas- 
sage of an electric current, itseems toa person 
distant about fifty feet to be as thick as a 

encil, In this way the sun’s diameter looks 
arger than itis in the sky. (Forbes: Transit 
of Venus (1874), p. 50.) While, however, a 
white or a bright object on a dark ground 
looks Jarger than it is, a black one on a bright 
ground is diminished in apparent magnitude, 


* {r-rad/-i-cate, v.t. [Lat. ir- for in-=in, 
on, and radicatus, pa. par. of radicor = to 
take root ; radix (genit. radicis) = a root.) To 
fix by the root; to fix firmly. 


fr-ra/-tion-al, a. & s. [Lat. irrationalis, 
from ir- for in- = not, and rationalis = ra- 
tional (q.v.); Fr. irrationel; Sp. irracional ; 
Ital. irruzionale.] 
A. As adjective : ‘ 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Void of reason or understanting. 


“Discord first, 
Paveliter of Sin, among the irrational 
Death introduced,” Milton: P. L., X 708. 

2. Not according to reason; contrary to 
Yeason ; absurd. 

“Tt is equally érrational'and unjust to deny them 
, the power of improving their minds as well as their 

fortunes.”—Burke; On the Penal Laws against the 
Catholics. 

Il, Math.: Any quantity which cannot, be 
exactly expressed by an integral number, or 
by a vulgar fraction: thus, ./ 2 is an irra- 
tional quantity, because we cannot write for 
it either an integral number, or a vulgar frac- 
tion; we may, however, approximate to it as 
closely as may be desired. In general, every 
indicated root of an imperfect power of the 
degree indicated, is irrational, Such quanti- 
‘ties are often called surds. 


* B. As subst.; A person devoid of reason 
or understanding, 


“For the poor shiftless irrationals.”— Derham: 
PR sign Theoinay, bk, iv., ch. xii. Z yt 


4. Irrational is not so strong a term as 
(foolish: it is applicable more frequently to 
\the thing than to the person, to the principle 
than to the practice ; foolish on the contrary 
is commonly applicable to the person as well 
as the thing ; to the practice rather than the 
principle. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


® ir-ra-tion-al-i-ty, s. [Eng. érrational; 
~ity.] The quality or state of being irrational ; 
want of reason or understanding, 


“Which would bring on us the ch f 
tionality."—Beattie : Moral Science, of vith. er 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, fill; try, 


, $$$ 


irradiation—irreaucible 


ir-ri/-tion-al-ly, «av. [Eng. irrational ; 
-ly.] In anirrational manner ; without reason ; 
contrary to reason ; absurdly. 


“Tt may not irrationally be. doubted.”—Boyle 
Works, i. 105. 


* ir-r8/-tion-al-néss, s. (Eng. irrational ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being irra- 
tional ; irrationality. 


*Yv-ré-biit'-ta-ble, a. (Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. rebut; -able.] Incapable of being 
rebutted or refuted. (Coleridge.) 


* ir-ré-gép’-tive, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), and 
Eng. receptive (q.v.).] Not receptive; inca- 
pable of receiving. 


{r-ré-claim’-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. reclaimable (q.v.).] 

1. Incapable of being reclaimed ; that can- 
not be reclaimed or recalled from error or 
vice ; incapable of being reformed. 

“This unthankful, this irreclaimable people of 

England.”—Sharp: Sermons, vol. ii,, ser. 1. 
2. That cannot be reformed ; inveterate. 
“Such irreclaimable inclinations towhat is vitious.” 
—Glanvill : Pre-existence of Souls, ch. X. 

* 3, That cannot be checked or repressed : 

as, an irreclaimable fit of anger. (P. Holland.) 


ir-ré-claim’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. irreclaima- 
b(le) ; -ly.] In an irreclaimable manner ; so as 
not to admit of reformation; obstinately. 


* Others irreclaimably persist in their rebellion.”— 
Glanvill : Aerial State. 


* Yr-réc-dg’-niz-a-ble, a. Kae tr- = in- 
(2), and Eng. recognizable (q.v.).] Not recog- 
nizable ; that cannot be recognized. 


ir-réc-on-¢il-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. irrecon- 
cilable ; -ity] The quality or state of being 
irreconcilable; irreconcilableness. 


ir-réc-dn-¢il’-a-ble, * ir-réc-dn-gile’-a- 
ble, a. &'s. [Fr. irréconciliable, from ir-= 
im-= not, and réconcilier = to reconcile ; Sp. 
irreconcilable ; Ital. irreconciliabile.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Incapable of being reconciled, appeased, 
or pacified ; implacable. 
“To wage by force or guile eternal war 
Trreconcilable to our grand foe, 
Who now triumphs.” Milton: P. L., 1. 122. 
2. Incapable of being made to agree, accord, 
or harmonize ; incongruous, inconsistent, in- 
compatible. (Followed by with, and formerly 
also by to.) 
“The manifest and irreconcileable repuguancy of 
its doctrines.”—Boyle : Works, iv. 190. 
* 3. Incapable of being atoned for; inca- 
pable of atonement, 


“That trreconcileable schism of perdition and apos- 
tacy, the Roman antichrist,”— Milton: Reason of 


Church Government., bk. i., ch. vi. 
B. As subst.: One who cannot be recon- 
ciled, appeased, or satisfied ; specif., a member 
of a legislative assembly who will not work in 
harmony with his fellow-members, 


ir-réc-dn-cil’-a-ble-néss, * ir-réc-dn- 
gile'-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. irreconcilable ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being irrecon- 
cilable ; irreconcilability. 

“That which long since I wrote, of the inreconcile- 
ablenesse of Rome.”—8p, Halt; The Reconciler, (To 
the Reader.) 7 

Yr-réc-On-cil’-a-bl¥, adv. (Eng. irrecon- 
cilab(le) ; -ly.] In an irreconcilable manner ; 
in a manner not admitting of reconciliation, 


“The doctors differ infinitely and irreconcileably.” 
—Bp. Taylor: Dissuasive from Popery, pt. i., § 6. z 


*{r-rée'-dn-gile, v.t. [Pref ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. reconcile (q.v.).| To prevent or 
hinder from being reconciled, 


“As the object calls for our devotion, so it must 
needs i ile to sin.” — Bp, . 
ae omccaties us sin, 'p. Taylor: Life of 
*{r-rée’-on-ciled, a. [Pref. ir-= in- (2), 
and Eng. reconciled (q.v.).] Not atoned for, 
not expiated. 


“Tfaservant .. 


. die in many # - 
thea Shaheen § any irreconciled iniqui. 


Henry V., iv. 1. 

* Yr-réc'-6n-cile-mént, s. [Pref. ir- = 
in- (2), and Eng. reconcilement (q.v.).] Want 
of reconciliation ; irreconciliation. 

“Such an é 
eee a a Srepcomitlemers between God and Mam- 

*ir-réc-dn-cil-1-a’-tion, s. [Pref ir- = 
in- (2), and Eng. reconciliation (q.v.).] Want 
of reconciliation, disagreement, 


* ir-ré-cord’-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 


a 


and Eng. recordable (q.v.).] That cannot be 
recorded; incapable of being recorded ; not 
fit to be recorded. 


ir-ré-cov’-ér-a-ble, a. pat ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. recoverable (q.v.). 

1, That cannot be recovered or regained $ 
incapable of being recovered ; not capable of 
being recalled, 

2. Incapable of being remedied, restored, or 
made good; irreparable, irremediable. 

“Gave apprehensions of some loss érrecoverable to 
the province of Holland,” —Sixr W. Temple: Memoirs, 
1672-9. 

*3, Incapable of being escaped from oF 

avoided. 


“Pill they fall into irrecoverable damnation.”—Bp. 
Hall: Occasional Meditations, § 63, 


ir-ré-cév-ér-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. irreco- 
verable ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
irrecoverable. 


ir-ré-cov'-ér-a-bly, adv. (Eng. irrecovera- 
bl(e) ; -ly.) In an irrecoverable manner or 
degree ; beyond recovery or remedy. 

“O dark, dark, dark amid the blaze of noon ; 
Trrecoverably dark.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 81. 

* ir-ré-cu/-pér-a-ble, a. Cee ir- = te 

(2), and Eng. recuperable (q.v.).] 


1. Irrecoverable. 


“ Thus irrecuperable joy is went.” 
Chaucer: Testament of Love, bk. 1 


2. Irremediable, irreparable. 


“What irrecuperable damage either to us or them.” 
—Sir 7. Elyot : Governour, bk. i., ch. xxvit. 


* {r-ré-cil'-pér-a-bly, adv. [Eng. irrecu- 
- perab(le) ; -ly.] Irrecoverably, irremediably, 
irreparably. 


* {y-ré-ctired’, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), and 
ee recure = recovery.] Incapable of being 
cured. : 


*{r-ré-cus’-a-ble, a. [Lat. irrecusabilis, 
from ir- = in-= not, and recusabilis = that 
should be rejected ; recuso = to reject, to de- 
cline.] Not liable to exception. 

“Tt is a proposition érrecusable,”—Thomson : Laws 
of Thought, p. 138. 


{r-ré-déem-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. irredeema- 
ble; -ity.] The quality or state of being irre- 
deemable, 


ir-ré-déem’-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. redeemable (q.v.).] Not redeemable ; 
not subject to be paid off at its nominal 
value. Applied especially to a depreciated 
currency. 


{r-ré-déem’-a-ble-néss, s. {[Eng. irre- 
deemable ; -ness.| The quality or state of being 
irredeemable ; irredeemability, 


ir-ré-deem’-a-bly, adv. _[Pref. ir-=in- (2), 
and Eng. redeemably (q.v.).] Soas not to bere- 
deemed ; irrecoverably, irreparably ; beyond 
redemption or recovery. 

“But though past time be Gone, we are not to con- 
elder it irredeemably lost.”—Blair: Sermons, vol. iii., 
ser, 

Ir-ré-dént-ist, s. & a. [Ital. (/talia) érre- 
dent(a): ir- = in- = not, and redenta, fem. of 
redento, pa. par. of redimere = to redeem; 
Eng. suff. -ist.] 

A. As subst. : In Italian politics, one of the 

arty of the Left, in whose accession to office 
n-1876 the cry of ‘‘Italia Irredenta,” and 
pledges in favour of the recovery of the unre- 
deemed territory, were powerful factors. Un- 
redeemed Italy was held to include Trieste 
and the Trentino, in the occupation of Austria ; 
the canton of Ticino, in Switzerland ; and Nice 
and Malta, in the respective possession of 
France and England. The taking office by the 
Left was viewed with alarm in many coun- 
tries, especially in Austria, where the pre- 
cautionary measurewas taken of strengthening 
and garrisoning the fortresses on the Italian 
frontier. The movement, however, had no 
solid foundation in the feeling of the Italian 
people. 

“Tf the Italian Government has little to fear from 
the Irredentists, th i i 
less,"—Saturday ie Do ee gate 

B. As adj.: Belonging to, or in any wa 

connected with the Terentia ie 

** An attack on the office of a newspaper which advo. 


cates the /rredentist cause.”—Saturd ii 
25, 1883, p. 234. wee ate 


ir-ré-dii¢’-i-ble, o. 


f. ir-= in- (2 
and Eng. reducible (q.v.). Sy 


Not reducible : 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd. ndt, 


Syrian. #2, 0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


incapable of being reduced, or brought intoa 
certain state, condition, or form. _ 


“These observations seem to the 1 
air to be irreducible into water.” Boyle: Works, “fed 


at eh ee 8. (Eng. irredu- 
€ > Ness, 
‘cite, @ quality or state of being 


* ir-r8-diig-¥-bly, adv. (Rng, OF 
-ly.) Ina manner not reducible; so as not to 
be reducible, 


bb er at ager aL s. (Eng. trreduct- 
ile 3 -ity. he quali state of being irre 
ductible or teeduathiee = “ 


* ir-ré-diie’-ti_bl (Pref. in = 
and Eng. reductible ar) Teredweible” wm 


* ir-ré.-fiSe’-tion, s. ire = in- (2), 

and Eng. reflection (q.v.).| Wantor absence of 
reflection. (Broug 

*ir-ré-fléc’-tYve, a _ [Pref. ire = in- 
and Eng, rejlective (q.v.).] Not reflective. wii 

tr_-réf-ra-ga-bil'-{-ty, s. (Fr. irri ilité, 
from irréfragable.} The quality or state of 
being irrefragable ; irrefragableness, 

W-réf’-ra-ga-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. irrey- 
ragabitis = Bee to he withstood : ér =in- = 
not, and refragor=to oppose. thstand ; S 
irrefragable ; Ital. sescheauhaie’ Not et hig 
able; incapable of being refuted or confuted ; 
undeniable, incontestable, indubitable, 

“By th 


{r-réf-ra-ga-ble-néss, s. [Eng. irrefrag- 
able ; ont The sage J or state of being 
irrefragable ; Sacarebbs of being refuted ; in- 
contestability. 

ir-réf’-ra-ga-bly, adv. [Eng. irrefragad(le) ; 
-ly.) In an irrefragable manner ; in a manner 
not admitting of being contested or refuted ; 
with force or strength above refutation. 

“So dearly and irrefragably proved.”—South : Ser. 
mons, vol. iv., ser. 6. 

is op ey ee oP Noteotransibie? 
ani a ‘angible (q.v. i) CH 
not to S broken or viola! F 


ir-ré-fit-a-ble, ir-réf-u-ta-ble, <. 
Pref. ir- = in-(2), and Eng. refutable (q.v.).] 
neapable of being refuted or disprov: 
“T can return to ita full and ble answer.”— 
More; Antidote against Atheism. ) 
Yr-ré-fut-a-bly, ir-réf’-u-ta-bly, adv. 
[Eng. irr le) -ly.] In an irrefutable 
manner ; so as not to be refuted ; irrefragably. 


*ir-ré-gén’-Er-a-cy, s. ef. ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. regeneracy (q.v.).} The quality or 
state of being irregenerate ; irregeneracy, 


ér-a'-tion, s. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
and regeneration (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being regenerate; an irregenerate 
state. 


ir-rég’-u-lar, a. & s. (Lat. irregularis: ir- 
= in- = not, and reguiaris = according to 
rule; regula = a rule; Fr. ier; Sp. 
drregular ; Ital. irregolare.} 

A. As adjective: 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. Not according to rule or common form: 
as, an irregular building. 

2. Not according to established rules, prin- 
ciples, customs, or usage: as, irregular pro- 
ceedings at a meeting. 

8. Not according to the rules or principles 
of art: as, an irregular verse. 

4, Not in conformity with the law; not 
strictly legal. 


Sy Declaration of Right, an instrument which 
eas ) irregular,”"—Macaulay : 


rus. Eng., ch, xi. 
5. Not conformable to nature, or the usual 
course of natural laws; unusual. 
fj mt thee climes he found 
6. Not in conformity wi e laws 
Ape arti immoral, Vicious: as, an irregular 
fe. 


7, Not straight, not direct. 

“The place of meeting was a flowery meadow, through 
which a clear stream murmured in many irregu/ar 
meanders.”—Jones: Arcadia. 


8 Not uniform : as, irregular motion. 


boi, béP: PHAt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
<cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin 


irreducibloness—irremeable 


IL. Technically: 


1, Bot. (Of a corolla, &c.): Having its sym- 
metry destroyed by some ne, of parts, 
as the corolla of the horse-chestnut, that of 
the violet, &c, 


2. Geom. : GP a to a figure, whether 
plane or solid, whose sides as well as angles 
are notall equaland similar among themselves, 

3. Gram. : Deviating from the common or 
regular form in respect to the inflectional ter- 
minations. 

4, Music: Applied to a cadence which does 
not end upon the tonic chord, 

5. Mil.: Undisciplined; not embodied 
according to regular form: as, irregular 
cavalry, 

6. Nat, Science: Not symmetrical; not ac- 
cording to the typical form of the species, 
genus, order, &c., to which it belongs. 

B. As subst. ; One who does not conform to 
established rule; specif., a soldier not under 
regular discipline. [A, il. 5.] 

{ Irregular, that is literally not regular, 
marks merely the absence of a good quality ; 
disorderly, that is literally ont of order, marks 
the presence of a positively bad quality. 
What is irregular may be so from the nature 
of the thing ; what is disorderly is rendered so 
by some external circumstance. Things are 

lanted irregularly for want of design; the 

it troops are apt to be disorderly in a long 
march. Irregular and disorderly are taken in 
& moral as well as a natural sense, 


irregular-bones, s. pi. 

Anat. : Bones of a complex figure, as verte- 
bre. Generally they are situated along the 
medion line of the body. Called also mixed 

nes. 


irregular-echinoids, s. pl. 

1, Zool.: Echinoidea exocyclica, one of two 
groups of Echinoidea (Sea-urchins). They are 
generally oblong, pentagonal, heart-shaped, or 

iscoidal, having no masticatory apparatus ; 
they have the anus outside the apical disc, 
and but four genital plates. The Irregular 
Echinoids are divided into eight families — 
Echinoconide, Collyritide, Echinonide, Echi- 
nobrisside, Echinolampade, Clypeastride, 
Ananchytide, and Spatangide. 

2, Paleont. : (See the several families), 


irregular-refiection, s. 
Optics: Reflection in all directions, 


* {r-rég’-u-lar-ist, s. {Eng. irregular ; -ist.] 
One who is irregular. (Bazter.) 


Yr-rég-u-lar’-i-ty, s. (Fr. irrégularité, from 
Lat, irregularis = irregular Po 
1. The quality or state of being irregular ; 
deviation from regularity; want of regularity 
or conformity to established rules, usage, or 
practice ; deviation from a straight line. 


“T found it necessary to distinguish those trregu- 
larities that are inherent in our Songs." Joncas £ 
Eng. Dict. (Pret.) 


2. That which is irregular; that which de- 
viates from the rest; an inequality: as, an 
trregularity on the surface, 

8. A deviation from law, human or diviues 
or from moral rectitude ; irregular, disorderly, 
or immoral practices. 


“He... had been distinguished there only by his 
trregularities.”—Macaulay ¢ Hist. ny Ch. X1X. 


4. An impediment to taking holy orders, 
(Wharton.) 


{r-rég/-u-lar-ly, adv. (Eng. irregular ; -ly.J 
In an irregular manner; without or contrary 
to method, rule, or order. 

“The abodes oO meortk? actreton, Uk. vill 

* {r-rég’-u-late, vt. [Lat. ir = in- (2)= 

not, and regulatus, pa. par. of regulo = toregu- 

late (q.v.).| (To make irregular, to throw out 
of order, to disorder. 


“Tts fluctuations are but motions subservient, which 
winds, shelves, and every interjacency a 


Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. vil, x 
*¥r-rdg’-u-lotis, a. (Lat. ir-= in-= not; 


regula = arule, and Eng, adj. suff. -ous.) Law- 
less, unprincipled, licentious, 


“Conspired with that tgrogutous devi Ctoten.” | 


*Yr-rd-jéct’-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir = in- (2) 
and ioe rejectable (q.¥.] ‘That cannot be re- 
jected. 
; “The latter (Arminians) deny it to be irrejectable.” 
—Boyle: Works, i. 278. 
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*ir-ré-lips’-a-ble, a. 
Eng. lan) ts wabley} 
(More.) 


*ir-ré-la/-tion, ». [Pref. ir- = in-(2), and Eng. 
relation (q.v.).] The quality or state of being 
irrelative ; want of relation or connection, 


*ir-rél'-a-tive, a. & ». ref, ir = in- (2 
and Eng. relative (q.v.).] a y 
A. As adj.: Not relative; not connected 
with other things ; single, unconnected. 


“And from this last noted head, ariseth that other 
of joining causes with irrelative effects.”—Glanvill : 
Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xii, 


B, As subst,; That which is not relative or 
connected, 


* fr-rél’-a-tive-ly, adv. 
-ly.) Unconnectedly, 


“The severed leaves and portions of sort 
trrelatively betray and evidence thelr own 
extraction.”—Boyle: Works, ii. 276, 


ir-rél-8-vange, ir-rél'-8-van-c¢y, s 
[Eng. irrelevan(t) ; -cy.] The quality or state 
of being irrelevant: as, the irrelevance of an 
argument, 


ir-rél’-6-vant, a. [Pref. ir-= in-(2); Eng. 
relevant (q.v.).] Notrelevant; not applicable 
or pe al ; not serving to illustrate or sup- 
port. 


“ Most of therm were of an irregular and irrelevant 
nature."— Burke: Charges against Warren Hastings. 


ir-rél’-8-vant-ly, adv, (Eng. irrelevant ; -ly.] 
In an irrelevant manner ; not pertinently, 


*ir-ré-liév’-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in-(2), and 
Eng. relievadle (q.v.).] Not relievable ; that 
cannot be relieved. 


ir-ré-lig’-ion, s. [Fr.] Want of religious 
feeling; contempt of religion; impiety, un- 
godliness, 


“The accusation of irreligion brought against him 
is not sufficiently made out.”—Jortin ; Eccles. History. 


*ir-ré-lig’-ion-ist, s. [Pref. ir- = in-(2), and 
Eng. religionist (q.v.).] One who is destitute 
of religious feeling; an irreligious or ungodly 
person. 


ir-ré-lig’-iotis, a. [Fr. irréligiewe, from Lat. 
irreligiosus, from ir- = in- = not, and religiosus 
= religious ; Ital. & Sp. irreligioso.] 

1. Destitute of religious feelings or prin- 
ciples; contemning religion; impious, un- 
godly. 

“ And it seldome or neuer chaunceth that any man 
is so irreligious.”—Goldinge ; Cesar, fo. 158. 

2, Contrary to religion or religious prin- 
ciples ; impious, ungodly, profane, wicked. 

“There is nothing so iersigious but a violent pes- 
nas ates betray men to,”"—Stillingfleet : Sermons, vol. 

{ Irreligious is negative; profane and im- 
pious are positive, the latter being much 
stronger than the former. All men who are 
not positively actuated by principles of re- 
ligion are irreligious. Profanity and impiety 
are, however, of astill more heinous nature ; 
they consist not in the mere absence of regard 
for religion, but in a positive contempt of it 
and open outrage aguinst its laws. When 
applied to things, the term irreligious seems 
to be somewhat more positively opposed to 
religion: an irreligious book is not merely 
one in which there is no religion, but that 
also which is detrimental to religion, such as 
sceptical or licentious writings: the profane 
in this case is not always a term of reproach, 
but is employed to distinguish what is ex- 
pressly spiritual in its nature, from that 
which is temporal: the history of nations is 

ofane, as distinguished from the sacred 

istory contained in the Bible, On the other 
hand, when we speak of a profiwne sentiment, 
or a profane joke, profane lips, and the like, 
the sense is personal and reproachful; im- 
pious is never applied but to what is personal, 
and in the worst sense, (Crabb: Hng. Synon.) 


ir-ré-lig’-ioitis-ly, adv. [Eng. irreligious; 
-ly.) In an irreligious manner; profanely, 
impiously ; with irreligion or impiety. 
“To perform holy duties irreligiously.”—Milton; 
Civil Power in Eccles, Causes. 


ir-ré-lig’-iotis-néss, s, (Eng. irreligious; 
-ness.]} The quality or state of being irre- 
ligious ; irreligion, ungodliness 
“More especially the sin of irreligiousness and 
phaneness."— Wilkins: Nat. Religion, bk, ii., ch. Vv 


*fr-ré-m6é’-a-ble, a. (Lat. irremeadilis, 
from ir-=in- = not, and remeabilis=returning ; 


Pref. ir- = in-(2); 
ot liable to relapse, 


(Eng. irrelative ; 


ure do 
eavenly 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


3 -tion, -sion=zhiim, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel. dgl. 
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remeo = toreturn : re- = back, and meo=to go. } 
Admitting of no return; not permitting the 
retracing of one’s steps. 
HOEAG to cr oe Nomen | Tanai 
{r-ré-mé'-di-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. irre- 

mediabilis, from ir-=in-=not, and remediabilis 
= remediable (q.v.); Sp. irremediable; Ital. 
irremediabile.] 

*1, Incapable of being cured or healed 5 
incurable. 

“ Irremediable pains,”—Rambler, No, 165. 

2. Incapable of being remedied, corrected, 
or redressed. 


“By deficiencies and inconveniences I here mean 
those things, which are wont to be complained of, and 
not trremediable.”—Boyle: Works, iii., 350. 


‘y-ré-mé’-di-a-ble-néss, s.  [Eng. irreme- 
diable ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
irremediable, 


x-ré-me'-di-a-bly, adv. [Eng. remediab((e) ; 
-ly.) In an irremediable manner ; in a man- 
ner that precludes remedy or cure ; incurably, 
irretrievably. 


“Leave him irremediably in the condition he hath 
brought himself into.”—Sharp : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 
iL 


* ir-ré-miss’-i_ble, *ir-re-miss-a-ble, a. 
{Fr., from Low Lat. irremissibilis, from ir- = 
im-=not, and remissibilis = that may or can 
be remitted, from remissus, pa. par. of remitto 
= to remit (q.v.).] That cannot be remitted, 
forgiven, or pardoned ; unpardonable. 


“His other heresy that euery deadly sin after bap- 
tisme should be irremissible.” — Sir T. More: Works, 


p. 544, 
* {r-ré-miss’-i-ble_néss, s. [Eng. irremissi- 
ble; -ness.] The quality or state of being irre- 
missible. 


“Thence arises the eas and irremissibleness 
of the sin against the Holy Ghost.”—Hammond: 
Works, vol. i., p. 467. 


* ¥r-ré-miss’-i-bly, adv. [Eng. irremissi- 
b(ly) ; -ly.] In an irremissible manner or de- 
gree ; unpardonably. 


_ *ir-ré-miss’-ion (ss as sh), s. [Pref. ir-= 
in- (2), and Eng. remission (q.v.). ] The act of re- 
fusing or delaying to remit or pardon. (Donne.) 


* {r-ré-miss”ive,a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), and 
Eng. remissive (q.v.).] Not remissive ; not 
remitting ; unforgiving. 


* ir_ré-mitt-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir-= in-i(2), 
and Eng. remittable (q.v.).] That cannot be 
remitted or forgiven ; unpardonable. 


“The sinne against the Holie Ghost, which they call 
trremittable.”—Holinshed : Scotland (an. 1569). 


« jr_ré-mév-a-bil’-i-ty, s. (Pref. irremov- 
able ; -ity.] The quality or state of being irre- 
movable. « 


* jr_ré-mo6v-a-ble, * ir-re-move-a_ble, 
a. ([Pref. ir-=in- (2), and Eng. removable 
(q.v.).] 

1. Not removable ; that cannot be removed ; 
immovable, unalterable. 


“Constant devotion and irremoveable pietie to his 
Prince.”—P. Holland : Suetonius, p. 231. 


2. Immovable, inflexible, determined. 


“ Hee's irremoveable, 
Resolved for flight.” 
. - Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 


* {r-ré-mov-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. irre- 
movable ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
irremovable ; irremovability. 


{r-ré-mov-a-bly, adv. [Eng. trremovab(le) ; 
-ly.] In an irremovable manner; so as not to 
be moved ; inflexibly, unalterably. 


“But above all, so firmly and irremoveably fixed to 
the profession of the true Protestant Religion,”— 
Evelyn: Miscel. Ne vs from Brussels. 


* ir-ré-moév’-al, s. [Pref. ir-= in- (2), and 
Eng. removal (q.v.).] Absence or want of re- 
moval ; the state of not being removed. 


* tfr-ré-mi-nér-a-ble, «. [Pref. ir- = in- 
(2), and Eng. remunerable (q.v.).] Not re- 
munerable ; incapable of being remunerated 
or rewarded. 


* ir-ré-néwned’,a. [Pref. ir-= in- (2), and 
Eng. renowned (q.v.).] Not renowned; not 
celebrated, unrenowned, 


ir-rép-a-_ra-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. irreparable ; 
~ity.] The state or quality of being irrepar- 
able ; incapacity or impossibility of repair or 
recovery. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


irremediable—irresolutely 


ir-rép’-a-ra-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. irrepa- 
rabilis = that cannot be repaired or restored : 
ir- = in- = not, and reparo = to repair (q-V-) 5 
Sp. irreparable ; Ital. irreparabile. | : 
1. Incapable of being repaired or remedied ; 
irremediable ; incurable. 


“Run into the most irreparable and pernicious dis- 
orders.”—Derham: Astro-Theology, bk. vi. ch. i., p. 139. 


2. Incapable of being recovered or regained ; 
irretrievable. 4 
oy dus, and foiled with loss 
er dition aun aie, 
ir-rép'-a-ra-ble-néss, s. [Eng. irreparable ; 
-ness.) ‘The quality or state of being irrepar- 
able. 

ir-rép'-a-ra-bly, adv. [Eng. irreparab(le); 
-ly.) In an irreparable manner ; incurably ; 
irretrievably ; beyond recovery or remedy. 

“We find such adventures to have sometimes be- 
fallen artists irreparubly.”—Boyle: Works, i. 334. 

* {p-ré-péal-a-bil-i-_ty, s. [Eng. irrepeal- 
able; -ity.) The quality or state of being ir- 
repealable. 

* {r-ré-peéal’-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. repealable (q.v.).] Not repealable ; 
incapable of being legally repealed ; irrevoc- 
able. 

“Such are the confidents that ingage their ér7epeal- 
able assents.”"—Glanvill : Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. 
x 

* {r-ré-péal’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. irrepeal- 
able; -ness.] ‘The quality or state of being ir- 
repealable ; irrepealability. 


*jr-ré-péal’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. irrepeal- 
able); -ly.] So as not to admit or be capable 
of repeal. 


*{r-ré-pént-ange, s. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. repentance (q.v.).] Want of repent- 
ance or penitence ; impenitence. 


‘There are some dispositions blame-worthy in men, 
. » . ag unchangeableness and irrepentance.” — Bp. 
Halt: Select Thoughts, § 47. 


* jr-ré-pla¢e’-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in (2), 
and Eng. replaceable (q.v.).] That cannot be 
replaced. 


“That reserve which is necessary whenever general 
use of such incomparable and irreplaceable gems of 
art is advocated.”—A , Sept. 2, 1882. 


ir-ré-plév’-i-a-ble, a. es ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. repleviable (q.v.). 
Law: Incapable of being replevied. 


ir-ré-plév-is-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. replevisable (q.v.). | 
Law: The same as IRREPLEVIABLE (q.V.). 


ir-rép-ré-hén’-si-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. 
irreprehensibilis, from ir- = in- = not, and re- 
prehensibilis = reprehensible (q.v.).] Not 
reprehensible; free or exempt from blame; 
blameless, 

“Tis irreprehensible in physitians to cure their 
pauleny of one disease, by casting him into another, 
dese aceketale: —Glanvill: Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. 

ir-rép-ré-hén’-s{-ble-néss, s. (Eng. 
irreprehensible ; -ness.) The quality or state 
of being irreprehensible, 


ir-rép-ré-hén'-si-bly, adv. [Eng. irre- 
prehensiv(le) ; -ly.] In an irreprehensible man- 
ner ; So as not to incur blame. 


*{Yr-rép-ré-gént-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = 
im- (2), and Eng. representable (q.v.).] Notre- 
presentable ; incapable-of being represented. 

““God’s irrepresentable nature doth hold against 
making images of God.” —Stillingjleet. 
ir-ré-préss’-i_ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in-(2), and 
Eng. repressible (q.v.):] Not repressible ; in- 
capable of being repressed, restrained, or kept 
under control. 


ir-ré-préss-i-bly, adv. 
O(le) ; -ly.] 
egree, 
ir-ré-proagh-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. reproachable (q.v.).] Not reproach- 
able ; not deserving of or calling for reproach 
or blame ; free from reproach or blame; blame- 
less, upright, innocent. 
“His intenti trrepr " : 
fae meee A at One ee oachable.”—Beattie: On 
| For the difference between irreproachable 
and blameless, see BLAMELESS. 


F [Eng. trrepressi- 
In an irrepressible manner or 


ir-ré-proach’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. irre- 
proackable ; -ness.| The quality or state of 
being irreproachable. 


i 


ir-ré-proagh’-a-bly, adv. (Eng. irreproach- 
ab(le); -ly.) In an irreproachable manner ; 1D 
a manner beyond reproach or blame ; blame- 
lessly ; faultlessly. 


“From this time, says the monk, the bear lived in 
reproachably.”—A ddison - Switzerland. 


ir-ré-prov-a-ble, a. [Fr.] Not deserving 
or calling for reproof or censure ; blameless, 
unblamable, irreproachable. 


“‘Not only all other ways are dangerous and unpas- 
sable, and this irreproveable, but also that there is 
direct evidence enough to prove it solid and rational. 
—Glanvill ; Pre-existence of Souls, ch. v. 


ir-ré-prov-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. irreprov- 
able; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
irreprovable ; freedom from blame, censure, 
or reproof ; blamelessness. 


ir-ré-prov’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. trreprovab(le); 
-ly.]) In an irreprovable or irreproachable 
manner. 


*jr-rép-ti-tious, «. ([Lat. irrepto, freq. 
from irrepo = to creep in: ir- = in- = into, 
and repo = to creep.] Crept in; secretly or 
privately introduced ; surreptitious. 


* {r-rép’-u-ta-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in-(2), and 
Eng. reputable (q.v.). ] ot reputable ; disre- 
putable. 


“It’s very SAE for a young woman to gad 
= about to men’s lodgings.”—Female Tatler, No. 4 


* {y-ré-sil’-i-ent, a. [Pref. ir-= in-(2), and 
Eng. resilient (q.v.).] Not resilient. 


*{r-r&-sist’-anc¢e, s. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), and 
Eng. resistance (q.v.).] Forbearance to resist ; 
non-resistance ; passive submission or obe- 
dience. 


t ir-ré-sist-1-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. irresistible ; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being irresistible. 
“Tn what bold colours has the Poet drawn his im- 
petuosity and trresistibility /"—Lewis : Statius, bk. x. 
(Note.) 
ir-ré-sist’-i-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in-(2), and 
Eng. ‘resistible (q.v.).] Not resistible; that 
cannot be resisted; incapable of being suc- 
cessfully resisted or withstood ; superior to 
opposition or resistance. i 


“But James supposed that the primate was struck 
dumb by the irresistible force of reason.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


ir-ré-sist/-i_ble-néss, s. [Eng irresistible ; 
-ness.| Thg quality or state of being irre- 
sistible. 


“For the remotenesse, violence, irresistiblenesse of 
the blow, are the enemies of the church described by 
the speare and dart.”—Lp. Hall: Defeat of Cruelty. 


ir-ré-gist’/-i-bly, adv. [Eng. irresistib(le); 
-ly.] “In an irresistible manner ; in a manner 
or degree not admitting of resistance. 
“ For érresistibly their power presides 
events, and good and ill divides.” 
Wilkie: Epigoniad, bk. vii. 
*ir-ré-sist'-léss, a. [Pref. ir-=in-(intens.), 
and Eng. resistless (q.v.). ] Resistless ; incapable 
of being resisted or withstood ; irresistible. 


“ When beauty in distress appears, 
An irresistless charm it bears.” 
Yaiden: In Allusion to Horace, bk. ii., ode 4, 


*ir-rés'-0-lu-ble, o. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
and Eng. resoluble (q.v.). ] 
_ 1. Incapable of being resolved or dissolved ; 
incapable of resolution into parts; indisso- 
luble. 
“T know it may be here alledged, that the produc- 


tions of chemical analyses are simple bodies, and upon 
that account irresoluble.”—Boyle Wonks, iv. 74. ss 


2. Incapable of being released or relieved, 
as from guilt, 


“The second is in the irresoluble condition of our 
souls after a known sin committed.”—Bp. Hall: Cases 
of Conscience, dec. 8, case 9. 


* ir-rés'-0-lu-ble-néss, s. [Eng. irresolu- 
ble ; -ness.] The quality or state of being ir- 
resoluble ; resistance to separation of parts. 


“ Quersetanus has this confession of the irresoluble- 
ness of diamonds,”—Boyle : Works, i. 514. 


tr-rés’-d-liite, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), and Eng. 
resolute (q.v.).| Not resolute ; not firm or con- 
stant in purpose ; not decided or determined; 
wavering, hesitating, vacillating, undecided. 
“Weak and érresolute is man.” 
Cowper : Human Frailty. 
ir-rés’-d-lite-ly, adv. (Eng. irresolute; -ly.} 
In an irresolute, hesitating, cr wavering maz- 
ner ; with hesitation. 


“Between the incompatible oj.jects on which his 
heart was set, he, for a time, went irresolutely to and 
fro."—Macaulay « Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a qu-= kw. 


ir-rés’-O-liite-néss, s. (Eng. irresolute; 
oe ee _——_ or —_ of being irreso- 

: nt o maness of purpose ; i 
tion, irresolution. * = erga 


{r-rég-6-li’-tion, s._ [Pref. ir- = in- (2), and 
Eng. resolution (q.v.).] Want of resolution or 
firmness of purpose ; want of decision ; inde- 
oes nates fluctuation or wavering of 


“ He had b; 
ha e an) ig hs trresolution forfeited the favour of 


‘lacaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

* ir-ré-gdlv-a-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. irresolva- 
ble ; -ity.] The quality or state of being irre- 
solvable. 

ir-ré-sdlv-a-ble, a. f. ire = ine (2 

ce te obi et it ( 


and Eng. resolvable (q.v.).} I 1 i 

ee (q.v.).] Incapable of being 
* ir-ré-sdlv-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. irresolv- 
able ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
irresolvable ; irresolvability. 


*fr- Ived’, a. [Pref. ir-=in- (2), and 
Eng. resolved (q.v.). Not resolved, not 
settled in opinion, undetermined. 


“While a person is érresol: he suffers all the force 

of te ee, f 
eM ie oe upon Stillingfleet : Ser- 
*ir-ré-sdlv-d-ly, adv. [Eng. irresolved ; 


-ly.) Without settled opinion ; hesitatingly, 
doubtfully. are: oe 
“Di of friends have t strange 
hear aia ak Crenbnan eae wane iii, Ag 


ir-rés-pSct -ive, a. . ir = in- (2), 
and Eng. respective (q.v.). 

1. Not respective or having regard to cir- 
cumstances or conditions ; regardless of cir- 
cumstances ; not making distinction or differ- 
ence. 


“The execution of that decree . . . is equally free 
and irrespective.”—South : Sermons, vol. vil, po tiny 


* 2. Not respectful, not showing respect. 
“ Irreverend and ay . C. 
ema a behaviour.”"—Sir G. C. 
| Irrespective of is used prepositionally in 
the sense of not having ieiaek oe respect to; 
leaving out of account : as, Irrespective of that, 
there are other reasons. 


ir-rés- /-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. irrespective ; 

-ly.| Without regard to circumstances or con- 

ditions. 

“Cun he ascribe this eve to anything but to 
mercy, to mere undeserved mercy, that the 
marks of its favour absolutely and ly upon 
whom it pleases?"—South - Sermons, vol. vii., ser. 11. 
*ir-rés'-pir-a-ble, * ir-rés-pir-a_ble, a. 

f. ir- = in- (2), and Eng. respirable (q.v.).] 
ot respirable ; not fit for respiration. 


*ir- {-bil’/-_ty,s. [Pref. ir- = in- 


(2), and Eng. responsibility (q.v.).] Want of 
responsibility ; freedom from responsibility. 


ir-ré-spons’-i-ble, a. [Pref. ir-=in- (2), 
and Eng. responsible ave 
1. Not responsible; not answerable; not 
liable to be called to account. 
” left 


the crown, what, in the eye and estima- 
tion of law, it had ever been, perfectly irresponsible.” 
—Burke: On the French Revolution. 


2. Not trustworthy ; not to be relied on or 
trusted. 


“ What a dangerous thing therefore is {t for men to 

intrust such a treasure as their innocence and religion 

7 re eepmceeite hands,"—Scott : Christian Life, 
; Ts 


. in-56-epons’-T bi adv. (Eng. irrespon- 
sib(le); -ly.] In an Tresponsible manner ; so 
as not ia he responsible, 
ir-ré-spons-ive, a. ef. ir-=in- (2), 
and Eng. responsive (q.v.).] Not responsive. 
* jr-ré-strain-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in- 
(2), and Eng. restrainable (q.v.).] That cannot 
be restrained ; incapable of restraint. 


“ Irrestrainable, irresistible, or unalterable.” — 
Prynne ; Treachery & Disloyalty, p. 91. 


* ir-ré-siis-cit-a-ble, a. |Pref. ir- = in- 
(2), and Mee rertpaanl (q.v.).] Incapable of 
being resuscitated or revived. 


*ir-ré-siis—cit-a-bly, alv. [Eng. irresus- 
citab(le) ; -ly.] So as not to be capable of re- 
suscitation. 

ir-ré-tén/tive, a. [Pref. ir-=in- (2), and 
Eng. retentive (q.v.).] Not retentive ; not apt 
to retain : as, an irretentive memory. 


boil, b6}; pdUt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, & 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhun, -cious, 


irresoluteness—irritability 


* ir-ré-trage’-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2) 
and Eng. retraceable av.) Not retraceable ; 
incapable of being retraced. 


ir-ré-triév-a-ble, a. f, drs = in- (2), 
and Eng. retrievable (q.v.).] Not retrievable ; 
that cannot be retrieved, recovered, or reme- 
died ; irrecoverable, irreparable, 

“Unaffected with irretrievadle losses.”— Rambler, 
No, 48, 

ir-ré-triév-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. irretriev- 
able; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
irretrievable, 

ir-ré-triév-a-bly, adv. [Bng. irretrieva- 

b(le); -ly.] In an irretrievable manner ; irre- 
parably, irrevocably. 
“Th 
leat Cy a they Miele of being irretrievably 

* ir-ré-tirn’-a-ble, a. 
and Eng. returnable (q.v.). 
turning or of being recalle 

“ Forth irreturnabdle flieth the 5) 
Mirrour for 

* ir-ré-véal’-a-ble, a. [Pref. ir-= in- (2 
and Eng. revealable (q.v.).] That pee 
revealed, 


*ir-ré-véal’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. irreveala- 
b(e); -ly.] Soas not to be revealable, 


ir-rév-ér-enc¢e, s. [Fr., from Lat. irreve- 
rentia, from irreverens = irreverent (q.v.) ; Sp. 
irreverencia.] 

1, The quality or state of being irreverent ; 
want of reverence or veneration; want of a 
due regard or respect for the character, posi- 
tion, or authority of a superior; irreverent 
conduct or actions. 


“That is the natural language, the true signification 
ee p=umes of all irreverence."—South : Sermons, vol. 


*2. The quality or state of being disregarded 
or treated with disrespect. 
“The i 
in”—Cearendon? Che Ware ee were instiy 
* jr-rév-ér-end, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), and 
Eng. reverend (q.v.).} Irreverent. 
“If any man use immodest speech or irreverend 
gesture.” —Strype: Life of Abp. Grindal, App. bk. ii, 
ir-rév-ér-ent, a. [Fr., from Lat. irreverens, 
from ir- = in- = not, and reverens, pr. par. of 
revereor = to revere (q.v.); Sp. & Ital. irreve- 
rente.] 
1. Wanting in reverence or respect towards 
the Supreme Being, or any superior ; having 
no veneration ; disrespectful. 


“ Witness the trreverent son 
Of him who built theark.” Ailton: P. L., xii. 101. 


2, Proceeding from or characterized by ir- 
reverence; expressive of or displaying a want 
of reverence or respect. 


‘‘Dishonouring the grace by irreverent cavils at the 
ee ‘arburton ; Divine Legation, bk. ii. 
4 


ir-rév-ér-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. irreverent ; 
-ly.) In an irreverent manner ; without due 
regard or respect. E 


“To irreverently of God, or to scoff at reli- 
gion.” hh: Sermons, vol. vill, ser. 1. 


t s Mah Adal Soya a. (Pref. ir- = im- (2), and 
Eng. reversible (q.v.).] 
1. Not reversible; incapable of being re- 
versed or turned the opposite way. 
2. Incapable of being recalled, repealed, or 
annulled ; irrevocable. 


“This rejection of the Jews, as It 1s not universal, 
so neither is it final and érreversible."—Jortin.: Re- 
marks on Ecol. Hist. 


t ir-ré-vérs-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. irrever- 
sible; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
irreversible. 


tir-rd-vérs-i-blY, adv. (Eng. irreversib(le) ; 
-ly.] In an irreversible manner; so as to be 
irreversible ; irrevocably, 


“Many myriads of solifidians have stumbled, and 
fallen irreversibly."—Hammond; Works, i. 462. 


* {r-rév-0-ca-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. irrevocable ; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being irrevocable. 


ir-rév-d-ca-ble, * ir-rév’-d-ka-ble, a. 
[Fr., from Lat. revocabilis, from ir- = in- = 
not, and revocabilis = revocable (q.v.); Sp. irre- 
vocable; Ttal. irrevocabile.} ot revocable ; 
incapable of being revoked or recalled ; that 
cannot be reversed, repealed, or annulled ; 
irreversible, unalterable. 


“ Wrathful Jove's irrevocable doom, 
Transfers the Trojan state to Grecian hands.” 
Dryden; Virgil ; Aneid il, 489. 


Pref. ir- = in- (2), 
Incapable of re- 


ken word.” 
‘agistrates, p. 429, 
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ir-rév-6-ca-ble-néss, s, [Eng. irrevoea 
beat The quality or state of being irrevo 
able, 


ir-rév’-6c-a-bly, adv. [Eng. irrevocab(le) ; 
-ly.) In an irrevocable manner ; in a manner 
not admitting of repeal or recall; beyond 
recall, 
“Tpl ‘ord, 4 r 
Dees ie adoro bo Mieed a inyiches, 


* ir-rév-6-ka-ble, a. [InrevocaBxe.] 


*{r-rév-d-lu-ble, a. ([Pref. ir- = in- (2 
and Eng, revoluble (q.v.).] That cannot ro 
or turn round; not revolving; having na 
rotatory motion. 


“Progressing the dateless and irrevoluble circle of 
eternity (they |shall clasp inseperable hands,”—Afilton 2 
On the Reform, in England, bk, 1. 


*ir-rhé-tor-ic-al, a. [Pref. ir-=in- (2), 
and Eng. rhetoricul (q.v.).] Not rhetorical ; 
unpersuasive, 


ir’-ri-gate, v.t. (Lat. irrigatus, pa. par. of ir 
rigo = to moisten, to irrigate : in = on, upon, 
and rigo = to moisten ; Ital. irrigare.] 
* 1. To water, to wet ; to fill with a fluid or 
liquid. 
We Sa ee blond, coming to a part to Sraret 


is... ength transmuted into the nature of 
part.”"—Digby: Of Bodies, ch. xxiv. 


*2. To moisten. 


“Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry-furred tonigtions 
J, Philips ; Oider, bk. ti, 


3. To water, as land, by causing a stream to 
flow and spread over it. 


ir-ri-ga/-tion, s. [Lat. irrigatio, from irri- 
gatus, pa. par. of irrigo= to irrigate (q.v.); 
Fr. irrigation ; Ital. irrigazione.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as IT. 1. 
IL, Technically : 
1, Agric.: The act of watering land by 
causing a stream to flow and spread over it. 
“This way of irrigation may by a cheap and easy 


mechanical contrivance be very much improved.”"— 
Boyle : Works, iii. 447, 


2. Med.: The art or operation of making 
water trickle over an inflamed wound or other 
portion of the body morbidly affected. 


* fr-rig’-u-otis, a. [Lat. irriguus = irriga- 
ting, from irrigo = to irrigate ; Ital. irriguo.} 
1. Watery, watered. 


“The flow’ry la 
Of some érriguous valley spread her store.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 258. 


2. Penetrating gently, as water into the 
earth. 


“ Rash akpenan ...» thought 
To exhale his surfeit by a iguous sleep.” 


hilips > Cider, bie. i. 
*fr-ris’-i-ble, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), and 
Eng. risible (q.v.).] Not risible ; not capable 
of laughter. 


*{r-ri'-sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. irrisionem, 
ace. of irrisio=a laughing at, from irrisus, 
pa. par. of irrideo=to laugh at: in-=at, 
and rideo = to laugh ; Sp. irrision ; Ital. irr’ 
sione.] The act of laughing at or mocking 
another; mockery, derision. 


“Then he againe, by way of irrision, Ye say very 
true indeed,.”—P. Holland » Suetonius, p. 212. 


{r-rit-a-bil-i-ty, s. (Fr. irritabdilité, from 
Lat. irritabilitatemy acc. of irritabilitas, from 
irritabilis = irritable (q.v.); Sp. irritabilidad ; 
Ital. irritabilita.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
irritable or easily provoked or irritated ; sus- 
ceptibility to irritation ; petulance. 

ou poring some hours his gloomy irritability kept hia 
servants, his courtiers, even his pr’ ts, in terror,"— 
Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xxi. 

IL, Technically : 

1. Anat. (Of a muscle): Vital contractibility, 
the property of visibly contracting, even after 
death, on the application of a stimulus, It 
varies in duration according to the muscle 
irritated, ‘Phe right auricle has been found 
irritable for sixteen and a half hours after 
death. A voluntary muscle has been found 
irritable twenty-four hours after death. The 
great physiologist Albert Von Haller directed 
much attention to the subject of irritability. 

2. Bot, : Excitability of an extreme character, 
in which an organ exhibits movements different 
from those commonly met with in plants. Its 
known causes are three—atmospheric pressure, 
spontaneous motion, and the contact of other 
bodies. Thus plants sleep, the compound 
leaves, where such exist, folding together ; so 
also the sensitive plant shrinks from touch. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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3. Pathol, (Of any organ): Morbid excite- 
ment or excitability, often with pain, Thus 
there may be irritability of the bladder. 


{r-rit-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. irritabilis, 
from irrito = to irritate (q.v.); Sp. irritable ; 
Ital. irritabile.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Basily irritated or exasperated ; petu- 
lant, fretful. 

“ His irritable and imperious nature was constantly 
Ampelling him to quarrel with both.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Gng., ch. xvii. 

2. Susceptible of being worked into a heat 

or painfulness : as, an irritable sore. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) Gen. : Capable of being acted upon with 
effect by stimuli. 

(2) Spec. (Of muscles): Capable of contract- 
ing under the influence of stimuli, [IRR1TA- 
Bruty, II. 1,] 

2. Bot. : Capable of being excited to motion 
under the influence of certain stimuli. 


{r’-rit-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. irritable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being irritable ; irrita- 
bility. 

{r'-rit-a-bly, adv. [Eng. irritab(le); -ly.] In 
an irritable manner; with irritation. 


*fr’-rit-an-¢y (1), s. [Eng. irritant (1) 5 -cy.] 
The quality or state of being irritant or irri- 
tating. 


i’-rit-an-¢cy (2), s. (Eng. irritan() (2); -cy.] 

Scots Law: The quality or state of being 

yrritant or of no force or effect ; the state of 
being null and void. 


jr’-rit-ant (1), a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. irritans, 
(genit. irritantis), pr. par. of irrito= to pro- 
voke, to enrage, stimulate, incite, or excite.] 

A, As adj.: Exciting irritation ; producing 
excitement ; causing pain, heat, or tension by 
mechanical injuries, chemical action, &c. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Pharmacy : 

(1) Sing.: That which produces irritation 
or excitement of any muscle, nerve, or other 
organ or part of the body. 

(2) Pl. : Garrod makes Irritants the first 
order of his second division, that of external 
remedies, He includes under it three groups— 
@) Rubefacients, (2) Epispastics, Vesicants, or 

listering Agents, and (3) Pustulants. 

2. Toxicology: An irritant poison (q.v.). 

G Pure irritant: A poison producing in- 
flammation without corrosive action on the 
tissues. 


irritant—poison, s. 


Toxicol. : A poison which produces inflam- 
mation with or without corrosive action on the 
tissues, as arsenic, mercury, or other mineral 
poisons. 


ir’-rit-ant (2), a. (Lat. irritans, pr. par. of 
irrito = to invalidate : in- = not, and ratus = 
ratified, valid.) Rendering null and void; 
invalidating. 


irritant-clause, s. 

Scots Law: A clause in a deed declaring null 
and void certain specified acts if they are done 
by the party hokling under the deed. It is 
supplemented by the resolutive clause, 


-ri-tate (1), vt, & 4. [Lat. érritatus, pa. 
par. of trrito = to irritate.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1, To excite, to stir up, to inflame. 

“Dydde with vneleane motions or t 

trritate the myndes of the daandaraamierT OUiiCt « 
The Governour, bk. i., ch. xix. 

_2. To excite heat, redness, and inflamma- 
tion in ; to inflame, to fret: as, To trritate a 
gore. 


3. To excite anger or displeasure in; to vex, 
to annoy, to exasperate, 

“The persecution which the separatists had under- 
gone had been severe enough to érritate, but not severe 
enough to destroy."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. i. 

*4, To give greater force or energy to; to 
increase ; to heighten. 


“‘ Air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and maketh 
it burn more fiercely.”—Bacon. 


*5, To excite, to heat, to stimulate. 


“Cold maketh the spirits vigorous, and irritateth 
them.”—Bacon. 


irritable—isagogics 


II, Technically : 

1. Physiol. : To excite irritation in ; to ex- 
cite the irritability of. [IRRITABILITY.] 

2. Pathol. : To cause morbid excitement in. 

* B. Intrans. : To excite, to heat, to inflame. 


“Music too. . . is tempered by the law; 
Still to her plan subservient melts in notes, 
Which cool and soothe, not irritate and warm.” 
Glover » Leonidas, bk. il. 

* fr-ri-_tate (2), v.t. [Lat. irritatus, pa. par. of 
irrito = to invalidate : ir- = in- = not, and ratus 
= ratified, valid.] To invalidate; to make of 
none effect ; to render null and void. (Scotch.) 


* Yy-ri-tate, a. ([IpRiTate (1), v.] Excited, 
heightened, inflamed. 


“When they are collected, the heat becometh more 
violent and irritate,"—Bacon ; Nat. Hist. 


{r-ri-ta’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. trritationem, 
accus. of irritatio, from irritatus, pa, par. of 
irrito = to irritate (1); Sp. irritacion; Ital. 
irritazione.] \ 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of irritating, provoking, exas- 
perating, or vexing. 

2. The state of being irritated ; anger, vexa- 
tion, annoyance, exasperation. 

3. The act of exciting heat or inflammation. 

“Tt will often happen, that the fibres or motive 

organs of the atone bowels, and other parts will, 
by that irritation, be brought to contract themselves 
vigorously.” —Boyle : Works, v. 212. 

IL Technically: 

1. Pathol. : An abnormally potent sensation 
or action, or both together, produced by me- 
chanical or chemical agents, or other causes, 
Even hunger will produce this action, simula- 
ting that produced by strength, but the reac- 
tion with increased weakness is great and im- 
mediate. 

2. Physiology: 

(1) Gen. : The normal action, both in cha- 
racter and amount, produced by appropriate 
stimuli on any portion of the bodily frame. 

(2) Spec.: The contraction of the muscles 
under the operation of appropriate stimuli. 


* {y’-ri-ta-tive, a. (Eng. trritat(e) ; ~ive.] 
1, Serving or tending to irritate or excite. 
2. Accompanied with or produced by in- 
orem action or irritation: as, an irritative 
ever, 


*tr’-ri-ta-tor-¥, a. [Eng. trritat(e); -ory.] 
Irritating ; causing irritation. 
“ By reason either of some passion or of some érri- 


tatory and troublesome humor in his behayiour.”— 
Hale: Rem. Erring Christians. 


*{r-rite’, v.t. [Fr. irriter, from Lat. irrito = to 
irritate (1).] To irritate, to exasperate, to 
influence, to provoke. 

“ Trritingand provoking men unto anger.”—Grafton : 
Edw. V. (an. 1). 

*r’-ror-ate, v.t. (Lat. irroratus, pa. par. of 
irroro, from ir- = in- = on, upon, and roro = to 
distil dew; ros (genit. roris) = dew.] To 
moisten with dew; to bedew. 


*ir-ror-a/-tion, s. [InRorate.] The act of 
bedewing; the state of being bedewed. 


*{r-rii'-bric-al, a. [Pref. ir- = in- (2), and 
Eng. rubrical (q.v.).] Not rubrical; not ac- 
cording to the rubric. 


*iv-ri-gate, v.t. (Lat. irrugatus, pa. par. 
of irrugo : in-(intens,), and rugo=to wrinkle.} 
To wrinkle. i: 


*ir-rupt-ed, a. [Lat. irruptus, pa, par. of 
irrumpo = to break into: in- = in, into, and 
rwmpo = to break.] Broken violently and 
with great force. 


fr-riip’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. irruptionem, 
accus, of irruptio, from irrwptus, pa. par. of 

irrumpo; Sp. irrwpcion ; Ltal. irruzione.] 
1. A breaking in; a bursting in ; an attack. 


“ With terrible irrvuption bursting o'er 
The marble cliffs.” Falconer : Shipwreck, iii. 


2. A sudden invasion or incursion into a 
country ; an inroad. 


+ Ir-riipt-ive, a. (Lat. irrupt(us), pa. par. of 
irrumpo; Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] » Rushing or 
bursting in or upon. 


i ’-ving-ites, s. pl. [For etym, see def.] 
Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: The followers of the 


Rey, Edward Irving, who was born at Annan, 
in Dumfriesshire, on August 15, 1792; in 1819 


became assistant to the celebrated Dr. Chal 
mers, in St. John’s Church, Glasgow ; in July, 
1823, was chosen pastor of a small Scottish 
Presbyterian congregation in Cross Street, 
Hatton Garden, and attracting thither crowds 
of eminent people, had built for him a fine 
church in Regent Square, to which he removed 
in 1829. On October 16, 1881, the gift of 
speaking in unknown tongues was alleged to 
hhave been bestowed upon some people, most. 
of them females, in his congregation, the same 
henomenon having arisen on a limited scale 
oes in Glasgow. Irving believed that the 
miracle recorded in Acts ii. 4-11 had occurred 
again, and that Pentecostal times had returned. 
The more sober-minded of his flock and his 
ministerial brethren thought differently, and 
were strongly influenced by the consideration 
that no human being of any nationality recog- 
nised the new tongue as his own. Irving's: 
views regarding the human nature of Christ 
were also deemed erroneous. On May 3, 1832, it 
was decided that Mr. Irving was unfit to retain 
the pastorate of Regent Square Church, and 
on March 15, 1833, the Presbytery of Annan, 
which had licensed him asa preacher, deposed 
him from the ministry. He died on Decem- 
ber 8, 1834. His followers are often popu- 
larly termed Irvingites, but the official desig- 
nation of the denomination which he founded 
is the Holy Apostolic Church. They use a 
liturgy framed in 1842 and enlarged in 1853. 
They have an altar on which candles are lit, 
and they burn incense (q.v.). As church officers: 
they have apostles, angels, prophets, &c. In 
1851 they had in England thirty chapels. In 
1854 one was opened in Gordon Square, London, 
which is now their leading place of worship. 


ig, v. [See def.] The third person sing., pres. 
indic, of the substantive verb to be. It repre- 
as. the Sansc. asti, Goth. ést, Lat. est, Gr. earé 
estt). 


is-, pref. [Iso-.] 


is’-a-bél, s. [From Isabelle, Generally referred 
to Isabelle of Austria, daughter of Philip II. 
of Spain, and wife of Archduke Albert of 
Austria, who, in A.D, 1601, made a vow not to 
change her linen until her husband had taken 
Ostend, which he was besieging. The town, 
however, held out till a.p. 1604, by which 
time her linen had assumed a dingy hue.] A 
pale brownish-yellow colour, dull yellow with 
a mixture of gray and red. 


isabel-bear, s. [ISABELLINE-BEAR.] 
isabel - colour, isabella - colour, s. 


The same as IsaBEL (q.V.). 


1g DeRHOS a. [Mod. Lat. isabellinus.}, 
SABEL. 


isabelline-bear, «. 

Zool. : Ursus isabellinus, a lighter variety of 
the Syrian bear. It is of a yellowish-brown. 
colour, but the hue varies according to the 
season of the year, It is found in the Hima- 
laya Mountains, and feeds chiefly on vegeta- 
bles. Called also the Indian White Bear. 


is-Ab-nor’-mal, s. [Pref. is-, and Eng. ab- 
normal (q.v-).] 
Meteor. (Pl.): Deviations from mean tem- 
perature. 


tis-a-dél-phoiis, a. (Pref. is-; Gr. a8edbds 
(adelphos) = a brother, and Eng. suff. -ows.] 
Bot. (Of a diadelphous flower): Having the 
two Be neees ” or bundles of stamens: 
equal, 


tis'-a-goge, t1s-a-gogue, s. [Gr. cico- 
yn (eisagoge) = (1) (Gen.) a bringing in; (2 
Law) a bringing of cases into court ; (3) (Rhet.), 
an introduction, ati elementary treatise.] [Isa- 
Goaics.] 


Rhei., Theol., &c.: An introduction to the 
study of a department of thought. 


1s-a-g0g'-ic, 1-si-gos'-ic-al, a. (Lat. isa- 
gogicus ; Gr. etoaywyiKds (eisagogikos) = intro- 
ductory ; cicaywy) (eisagogé) = an introduc- 
tion: eis (cis) = into, and é&ywy) (agdg2) = a. 
leading ; ayw (agd) = to lead.] 
Theol., Rhet., &e.: Introductory. (J. A. 
Alexander.) a é eit 


is-a-g6’-ics, s. [Isacoctc.] 
_ Theol., &c. : Introduction (q.v.); the pre- 
liminary investigations regarding the sacred 


books, &c., before reaching hermeneutics and 
exegesis, 


ffite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 


ut i Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, . , sir, 3 80, pot, 


Syrian. »,0o0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


‘{-si-gén, ». Gr, t ‘isos) = equal 
ywvia (gonia) a sonie ‘ Te tego) aes 


Math. : A figure whose angles are equal. 


E-si--1-gh, Is-a'-iah (i as y), s. [Heb 
wNYW? (Yeshayahu) = the salvation of Jeho- 
vah, i.e, the salvation effected by Jehovah ; 
Gr. ‘Hoatas (Hésaias).] 

Script. Hist.: One of the greatest of the 
Hebrew prophets. He was the son of Amos, 
whom some of the fathers sup to be the 
prophet Amos, the names being identical in 
Greek ; in Hebrew, however, theyare different, 
the prophet being Amos, and Isaiah’s father 
Amots. As in the vision recorded in Isaiah 
vi., the rt ome is represented as being in 
the cou t which none but the descendants of 
Aaron might enter, he was perhaps a priest. 
He was born probably between B.c. and 
783. He married a woman to whom, as to 
him, prophetic gifts were given (Isa, viii. 8). 
One of his sons was called Shear-jashub = a 
remnant returns, or a remnant will return 
(vii. 8); another Maher-shalal-hash-baz = 
hasten to the spoil, quickly carry off the prey. 
Isaiah exerted great influence at the court of 
Jerusalem under Ahaz, and yet more under 


phetic books. It is headed 

, the son of Amoz, which 
he saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem in the 
days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
Kings of Judah.” If chapter vi. is chronologi- 
cally the earliest of any, and describes his first 
call to the prophetic office, his utterances 
would commence in B.c. 758, 757, or 756. If 
the prophecies are arranged in the order of 
time, then chapters i.—-vy. would belong to an 
earlier | es Omitting these writings of 
nai pay the next ec rene ae in the 
reign 0} az, none apparently nging to 
the sixteen years of Jotham’s reign. He con- 
tinued at least till the fourth year of King 
Hezekiah, B.c. 712, a period of 44 to 46 years. 
This is the minimum span of his prophecies ; 
the maximum is much greater. 


parts: 


Ixvi. the oil ah gag The standpoint in 
eapUvity, cat Opren, wie bet the two tribes 
ca A 0 Se e two 
free, is mentioned by name (xliv. 28, xlv. 1). 
Hence a (a.d. 1779-1781) erceed a 
second or, a view adopted by erlein, 
Eichhorn, Justi, Paulus De Wette, Gesenius, 
Ewald, and nearly all rationalistic critics. On 
the other hand Hengstenberg, Havernick, 
Keil, &c., have maintained the integrity of 
Isaiah. Viewed as a poetic composition the 
book of Isaiah exhibits genius of a very high 
order. There are numerous quotations from 
or references to Isaiah in the New Testament, 
eh. liii. and other oo ‘vii.14; ix. 1, 2; 
liii. 4; lxiji. 1-8) being considered Messianic 
and applied to Jesus. Hence Jerome con- 
perenne th ao d he i 6 
evang' an a , and he is not un- 
frequently ealled the. fth Evangelist. 

Isaiah 1. 9= Rom. ix, 9; vi. 9 10= Mat. xili. 14, 18, 


sepa eho s. [Bng. is(atis); allyl, and 


suff. -ene. 
Chem. ; CH2'C’CHg, A gaseous rocar- 
pon, isomeric with allylene, prepared by the 


electrolysis of potassicitaconate. It combines 
directly with bromine, forming « crystalline 
isallylene tetrabromide, CH Br*CBraCHgPr. 
It gives no a with ammoniacal solu- 
tions of silver 


{e-Am’-ic, a. [Hng., &c, is(atis); am(monia), 
and suff. -i0.) ae the compound.) 
isamic-acid, s. 
Chem. : CygHz3N304. Imasatic acid. Pro- 


DOU, b6y; pOUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. 


that Isaiah should rather be called an | 


isagon—isatydoe 


duced by the action of warm ammonia on 
isatine. It crystallizes in glistening rhombic 
plates of the colour of red iodide of mercury, 
which are slightly soluble in boiling water, 
forming a bright yellow solution, but very 
soluble in hot alcohol and in ether, It dis- 
solves in hydrochloric acid with a beautiful 
Violet colour, but is violently attacked by 
bromine, forming indelibrome CjgHgBryN303. 
By boiling with dilute acids it is decomposed 
into ammonia and isatine. Ammonium is- 
amate, CygHyo(NHy)N304, crystallizes in 
microscopic needles, Potasalum isamate, 
CygH)oKN 304, is a very stable compound, 
and may be boiled without decomposing. 


is-Aim’-ide, s. [Eng., &c. is(atis), and amide. 
Chem. : Cig iN Os. Amasatin. A bright 
yellow powder, produced by heating am- 
monium isamate till water is driven of, and 
washing the residue with water. Itis insoluble 
in water and ether, but moderately soluble in 
boiling alcohol containing ammonia. 


is-Ap-6s-tdl'-ic, a. [Pref. is: (q.v.), and 
Eng. apostolic. Cf. also Gr. loamocrodos (is- 
apostolos). } 
1. (Of persons): Equal in sanctity or devo- 
tediness or in success to the apostles. 


2. Of laws or customs: As binding on the | 


n conscience as if they had been in- 
stituted by apostles. 
i-sar’-i-a, s. [From Gr. icos (isos) = equal to, 
the same as; fem. sing. adj. suff. -aria.] 
Bot.; The typical genus of the sub-order 
Isariacei (q.v.). It consists of filamentous 
moulds, parasitic, some on insects, especialiy 
Hymenoptera, on dead pupa, spiders’ nests, 
and ly upon various vegetable substances, 
(Berl ) 
i-sar-Y-6-i (pl. I-sar-i-a’-¢é-), s (Mod. 
Lat. isaria; Lat. mas. pl. adj. suff. Set, -acei.] 
Bot. : A sub-order of Hyphomycetous fungi. 


The fertile threads are compacted, and have | 


deciduous pulverulent spores at their free 


apices. British genera, Isaria, Anthina, and | 


Ceratium. 


i-sds’-tree-a, s. [Pref is-, and Mod. Lat. 
astr@a (2) (q.v.).] 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil Actinozoa, 
family Astrzide. It is from the Oolite. 
Morris enumerates twelve species as British. 


is'-a-tan, s. [Eng., de, é2aicis) ; -an.] 

Chem. : CygHioN203. A white compound 
produced by boiling disui hisatyde with acid 
ammonium sulphate. It dissolves in boiling 
alcohol, and deposits on cooling in the form of 

rectangular crystals. ‘When i heated 
it a mixture of isatine and indine. 
Boiling nitric acid decomposes it, with the 
formation of a violet powder, somewhat re- 
sembling nitrindin. 


is’-a-tate,s. [Eng., &c. isat(is) ; -ate (Chem.).] 
Chem, : A salt of isatic-acid (q.v.). 


i-s&t’-ic, a. (Bng., &c. tsat(is); <c.) See the 


compound, 
isatic-acid, s. 
Chem. : CgH7NO3 = Hy Sis OH. py 


boiling a solution of potassium isatine, it is 
converted into potassic isatate, CgHgNKOg, 
which, on the addition of plumbic acetate, 

ves a precipitate of plumbic isatate. When 

is is suspended in water, decom with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and the filtrate eva- 
porated in vacuo, @ white flocculent deposit 
of isatic acid or trioxindol is obtained, Am- 
monium isatate is capable of existing only in 
solution, Barium isatate, CgH, Og, pro- 
duced by the action of baryta water on isatine, 
crystallizes in scales. The silver salt, CgH, 
AgNOg, crystallizes in fine yellow prisms, 
which are very soluble in water. Isatic acid 
unites with bromine and chlorine forming 
bromisatic and chlorisatic acids. 


[-s&t'-i-dew, s.pl. (Lat. isat(is) ; fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -idc.] 
Bot. : A family of Brassicacex, tribe Noto- 
rhizee. 


is’-a-tine, s. [Eng., &c. isati(s) ; -ine.] 
Chem. : OgHgNOo = Cpa yyy >CO.  Ob- 


tained by suspending finely powdered indigo 
in three thes its weight of boiling water, and 
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adding gradually nitric acid of sp. gr. 1°35 
until the blue colour has disappeared. On 
cooling, erude isatine is deposited, and may 
be purified by dissolving in potash, precipita- 
ting with hydrochloric acid, and crystallizin 

from alcohol. It crystallizes in the form oi 
brilliant yellowish-red prisms, which dissolve 
readily in boiling water, in alcohol, and in 
ether. It may also be produced synthetically 
by the action of oxidizing agents on amido- 


oxindol; 
CH \ ‘NHy‘HCl 
CHiNH? CO’ +0= 
OpHuCC9,>0O + NACI, 


or by the reduction of orthonitro-phenyl 
oxalic acid in alkaline solution: wise 


CO'CO'OH 
CeHCNo, + 6H = 


OpHaCC2, >CO + 81,0. 

Isatine does not unite with acids, but rather 
plays the Poe of an acid, It dissolves in po- 
tassic hydrate, dopanng a dark violet-coloured 
solution of potassium isatine, which, on addi. 
tion of argentic nitrate, gives carmine-red crys- 
tals of argentic isatine, CgHyNOgAg. It also 
eat crystalline compounds, with alkaline 

ydrie sulphites. Boiling with concentrated 
nitric acid, it is converted first imto nitro- 
salicylic acid, and finally into trinitro-phenoi. 
When strongly heated, isatine fuses and sub- 
limes in part unchanged. 


is’-a-tis, s. [Lat. isatis, from Gr. iodmns 
(isatis) = a plant, [satis tinctoria (?), producing 
a dark dye - wood. : 
(Def.)] 

Bot. ; Wood. The 
typical genus of the 
Cruciferous family 
Isatide (q.v.). 16 
consists of tall, 
erect, annual or 

_ biennial branched 
herbs, with equal 
sepals and one- 
celled indehiscent 
pods, oblong, ovate, 
or orbicular, thick- 
ened in the middle, 
the wing or margin very broad. Species 
twenty-five to thirty. One, Isatis tinctoria 
(Dyer’s Woad) is half wild in Britain. The 
ancient Britons are said to have stained them- 
selves blue with it. It is still cultivated in 
Lincolnshire, as J. indigotica is in China, for 
dyeing purposes, 


i-sa-to-siil-phiir’-ic, a. [Hng. isat(is); 0 
connective, and Eng. sulphuric.) (See the 
compound.) 


isatosulphuric-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHsNO2'SO3. Prepared by boiling 
indigo-carmine with sulphuric acid, and de- 
colorising by means of acid chromate of 
potassium. On adding nitrate of potassium 
to the hot filtered solution, potassium isato- 
sulphate is deposited in the form of a brownish- 
yellow sandy powder. By dissolving this 

owder in hot baryta water, and decomposing 

he barium salt formed, with an equivalent 
quantity of sulphuric acid, isatosulphuric acid 
is obtained in the free state. It is a stron 
acid, separating even some of the mine 
acids from their salts. When evaporated in 
vacuo, it yields a yellow, silky, crystalline 
mass, which does not alter on exposure to the 
air. It is soluble in water, slightly soluble in 
alcohol, but insoluble in ether and in benzene, 
It forms two classes of salts, monobasic and 
dibasic, the former of which are very stable 
compounds, retaining their water of erystalli- 
zation till heated above 100°, 


is-a-trép-ic, a ([Hng. de. is(atis), and 
atropic.) (See the compound.) 


isatropic-acid, s. 

Chem, : OgHgOq = OgHyC U2... Anadld 
isomeric with cinnamic acid, obtained together 
with atropie acid, by heating tropic acid with 
hydrochloric acid, It crystallizes in thin 
rhombic plates, which are slightly soluble in 
water. tb melts at 200°, and is not oxidized 
by vhromic acid. 

Y’-sa-tyde, s. [Eng. isat(ine); suff. -yde 
(Chem.) (q-v.).} 

Chem. : CygHyoNq04. A white crystalline 

wder produced by the action of nascent 
haar akn, evolved from zine and hydrochloris 
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acid, on isatine. It is insoluble in water, but 
slightly soluble in boiling alcohol and ether, 
from which it separates, on cooling, in micro- 
scopic scales. It softens when heated, chang- 
ing to a violet brown ; at a higher temperature 
it suffers partial decomposition. Isatyde 
bears the same relation to isatin, that indigo- 
white bears to indigo-blue. 


"isch, v.i. [0.Fr. issir, from Lat. exeo, from 
ex- = out, and co = to go.) To issue ; to come 
or go out. 


is-chee’-mi-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
tcxaos (ischaimos) = staunching blood: 
ioxw (ischo) = to hold, check, or curb, and 
aipa (haima) blood.) 

Pathol. ; This affection of the discs of, the 
eye is caused by distension of the ophthalmic 
veins, as in meningitis and hydrocephalus ; if 
extreme, the optic nerves suffer considerable 
destruction, and become atrophied. This con- 
dition is described by Von Graefe as ‘‘ob- 
struction at the cavernous sinus, with con- 
current action of the sclerotic ring.” 

is-chi-ad’-ic, is-chi-ad’-ick, a. [Gr. 
ioxidv (ischion), toxvaduxds (ischiadikos) ; Fr. 
ischiadique.] In anatomy, an epithet applied 
to the crural vein; in pathology, the ischia- 
dick passion is the gout in the hip, or the 
sciatica. (Harris.) 


is-chi-ag’-ra, s. [Gr. ioxiov (ischion) = the 

hipjoint, and aypa (agra) = hunting, catching, 
seizure.] 

Path.: Gout situated in the hip joint ; 
sciatica, 


Ys’/-chi-al, a. (Mod. Lat. ischi(um)(q.v.); Eng. 
suff. -al.) 
Anat. & Path.: Of or belonging to the 
ischium or hip joint ; ischiadic, ischiatic. 
{s-chi-al'-gi-a, s. [Gr. icxéov (ischion) = the 
hip joint, and adyos (algos) = pain.] 
Path. : Pain in the hip joint. 


is-chi-at’-ic, a. [Iscx1apic.] 


is-chi-at-O-géle, is'-chi-d-géle, s. (Eng. 
&c. ischiati(c), and Gr. «An (kélé) = tumour.) 

Surg. : Hernia or rupture through the sacro- 

sciatic ligaments ; a rupture between the os 
sacrum and the tuberosity of the os ischium. 


{s-chi-G., pref. [Gr. icxfov (ischion) = the hip 
joint.] 
Anat., &c.: Of or belonging to the hip joint. 


ischio-capsular, a. 


Anat.: Pertaining to the hip joint and cap- 
sular. There is an ischio-capsular ligament. 


ischio-cavernous, a. 

Anat.: Pertaining to the hip joint and 
cavernous. There is an ischio-cavernous 
muscle. 


ischio-rectal, a. 


Anat. : Pertaining to the rectum and to the 
hip joint. There is an ischio-rectul fossa. 


is-chi-o'-diis, is-chy-0'-diis, s. [Gr. ioxvs 
(ischus) = strength, and ddovs (odous) = a 
tooth.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Chimeridz, found in 
the Secondary and Tertiary deposits. 


is'-chi-iim, ss. 
joint.) 

Anat. & Zool.: One of the bones in the 
pelvic arch in vertebrated animals. It forms 
the posterior and inferior part of the os in- 
nominatum, and bounds the obturator foramen 
in the lower half of its extent. 


+ isch-n6-phd’-ni-a, s.  [Gr. icxvodwria 
(ischnophénia) = (see def.), toxvddwvos (ischno- 
phonos) = thin-voiced ; ioxvds (ischnos)= dry, 
withered, meagre, and pwwy (phoné) = a sound, 
®& tone.] 

Pathology : 
1. Thinness of voice. 
2. Stuttering. 

Ys-chu-rét/-ic, a. & s. (Lat. ischwr(ia); Eng. 

suff. -etic.] 

Pharmacy : 

A. As adj. : Having the quality of mitiga- 
ting or removing ischuria, 


B. As subst.: A medicine fitted to mitigate 
or remove ischuria, 


[Gr. ioxudv (ischion) = the hip 


is-chur’-i-a, is-chu-ry, s. [Lat., from Gr. 
igxoupta (ischouria) : texw (ischd) = to hold or 
curb, and ovpoy (owron) = urine. ] 

Pathol. : Suppression of urine occurs some- 
times in teething, in hysteria, or some morbid 
conditions of the blood, and is accompanied 
with pain, often severe. Less complete sup- 
pression is called retention of urine, and the 
local sufferings are more severe, 


is-chy-0’-dis, s. [Iscuropvs.] 


is-chyp’-tér-ts, s. [Gr. toxvs (ischus) = 
strength, and mrepov (pteron) = a wing, a fin ; 
Lat. termination -ws. Named from the size 
and strength of the fin.] 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil fishes found in 
the Trias of North America. 


is-chyr-0-my’-i-dz (yr asir),s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat. ischyromys (q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
ide.) 
Paleont.: A family of Rodentia containing 
only one species of Ischyromys (q.v.). 


is-chyr’-d-mys (yr as ir), s. [Gr. icxupds 
(ischwros) = strong, and pts (mus) =a mouse.) 
Paleont.: The typical genus of the family 
Ischyromyide (q.v.). It is known only by a 
North American fossil rodent, Ischyromys 
typus, described by Dr. Leidy from remains 
found by Dr. Hayden in Miocene deposits in 
the ‘‘Bad Lands” of Wyoming. It resembles 
the Musk Rat, but has closer affinity to the 
Squirrels, and certain resemblances to the 
Beavers. 


Ise, phr. [See def.] Scotch for ‘‘ I shall.” 


“Never fear, /’se be caution for them—I/'se gie you 
my personal warrandice.”—Scott : Waverley, ch. lxvi. 


Y-sér-ine, 1-sér-ite, s. [So named from 
having been found near the river Iser (the 
“ Tser rolling rapidly” of Campbell’s ‘‘ Hohen- 
linden ”), and suffs. -ine, -ite (Min.) (q.v.). ] 

Min. : Isometric titanic iron, in the form of 
iron sand. Colour, iron-black passing into 
brownish-black. Compos. : titanic acid, 13°20 
to 57°19; sesquioxide of iron 15°67 to 63°00; 
protoxide of iron, 17°79 to 31°10; magnesia, 
1°94 to 862. Found in numerous localities, 
including Great Britain, Bohemia, Saxony, and 
many other parts of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
in various localities of the New World, &c. It 
occurs in many parts of the United States. 


Y-sér-ite, s. [IsERIN«E.] 


i-sér’-ti-a, s. [Named after P. E. Isert, a 
German surgeon in the Danish service at 
Accra.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family Isertide 
(q.v.). It consists of shrubs or small trees 
with scarlet flowers, from Central America. 


i-sér’-ti-dax, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. isert(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Bot.: A family of Cinchonacee, tribe Cin- 
chonez, 
is-@-thi-6n’-ic, a. [Eng., &. is(atis) ; 
ethion(e), and suff. -ic.) 


isethionic-acid, s. 


CH,‘0OH 

Chem. : CoHgSO4= I 

CH2‘SO02'OH. This acid, 
which is isomeric with sulphovinic acid, was 
discovered by Magnus in 1833. It is obtained 
most readily by adding sulphuric anhydride 
to anhydrous ether; cooled by a mixture of 
ice and salt. The resulting thick, oily liquid 
is diluted with water, boiled for several hours 
in order to decompose the ethionic acid, and 
then saturated with baric carbonate. The 
liquid, filtered at the boiling point, yields, 
first crystals of baric methionate, and after- 
wards, on further evaporation, baric isethi- 
onate (HO*CH»9"CH9'S09'0)2Ba. On decom- 
posing the baric salt with sulphuric acid, and 
evaporating the filtrate, isethionic acid is ob- 
tained in the form of deliquescent needles. 
The isethionates, which can be prepared by 
decomposing the baric salt with solutions of 
the respective metallic sulphates, are all 
soluble in water, and slightly soluble in alco- 
hol. They crystallize well, and in many cases 
can be heated to 850° without decomposition, 
Ammonium isethionate, CgH;(NH4)SO4, crys- 
tallizes in well-defined octahedrons, which do 
not lose weight at 120° Potassic isethionate, 
CoH5K-SO4, forms rhomboidal prisms, which 
melt between 300° and 350°. The copper salt, 
CoH5Cu'SO4, forms pale-green prisms with 
rhombic base; at 140° to 150° it turns white, 


and gives off twenty per cent. of water of 
erystallization. 


-ish, suff. [See def.] 

1, An adjectival suffix, representing A.S. 
-isc, -ysc, Dan. -isk, Ger. -tsch, Fr. -esyue = par- 
taking of the nature of, as fool, foolish, Dane, 
Danish, &c. Suffixed to adjectives, it lessens 
the signification, as white, whitish = some- 
what white ; sweet, sweetish = rather sweet.} 

2. As a verbal suffix it is derived from the 
Lat. inchoative suffix -esc, as in floresco = to 
begin to flower or flourish, from floreo = to 
flourish. It is generally found in verbs which 
have come through the French; and which 
retain the influence of that suffix in some of 
their tenses, as finir, finissant, Eng. finish 5 
punir, punissant, Eng. punish, &e. 


ish, ische, s. [A corruption of issue (q.v.).] 
Issue; liberty or right of going in and out. 

q Ish and entry: 

Scots Law: A term in a charter implying a 
right to all ways and passages, in so far as 
they may be necessary to kirk and market, 
through the adjacent grounds of the grantor, 
who is by the clause laid under that burden. 


Ish’- ma -el- ite, s. [From Ishmael, Heb. 
ORVOW (Ishmael), Sept. Iowa (Ismael) ; suff. 
-ite.] 

I, Literally : 

1, A descendant of Ishmael (Gen. xvi. 12). 

2. An Ismaelian (q.v.). 

II. Fig.: One resembling Ishmael, whose 
hand was against every man and every man’s 
hand against him ; one at war against society. 

ish’-ma-el-it-ish, «. [Eng. Ishmaelit(e) ; -ish.] 
Like Ishmael ; like an Ishmaelite. 

I-si-ac, a. [Lat. Isiacus.] Of or pertaining 
to Isis. 

Isiac-table, s. A spurious Egyptian 
monument, consisting of a plate of copper 
bearing a representation of most of the Egyp- 
tian deities with Isis in the centre, said to 


have been found by a soldier at the siege of 
Rome, in 1525. 


* Is/-i-cle, s. [Icicuz.] 


i-sid-i-ne, s. pl. [Lat. Isis (genit. Isidis), 
from Gr. *Iots (Isis).] [Ists.] 
Zool. & Paleont. : Asub-family of Gorgonide. 
The axis is flexible, horny, and only partly 
calcareous, 


i-sid’-i-tim (pl. i-sid’-i-a), s. [Loudon and 
Paxton derive it from Gr. igos (isos) = equal, 
in allusion to the small difference existing be- 
tween the podetia and the substance of the 
frond. May it not be from Isis, Isidis, and 
Gr. eiSos (eidos) = form? ]} 

1, A genus (?) of Crustaceous Lichens, 
Isidium Westringit, is used in dyeing. (Lind- 
ley, &c.) 

2, A corolla-like elevation of the thallus of 
a lichen bearing a globule at its end. (Treas. 
of Bot.) 


1-sid-Oid, a. ([Lat. Isis (genit. Isidis), and 

Gr. eldos (eidos) = form (?)] . ; 

Bot.: (Of @ lichen): Covered with isidia 
[Isiprum, 2.] 


Y-sin-glass, s. [Corrupted from Eng, icing, 
and glass, i.e., iceglass. }] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The dried swimming bladder of various 
species of Acipenser prepared and cut into 
fine shreds. It consists of a gelatinous tissue, 
which on boiling yields gelatine. 

2. A popular name for sheets of mica. 


II. Phar.: A solution of gelatine figures 
among officinal preparations. 


isinglass-stone, s. [Istneass, I. 2.) 


Y-sis, s. [Lat. Isis; Gr. *Iou (Isis) = (1) the 
Egyptian goddess of fecundity and sister of 
Osiris, (2) a planet or coral.] 

1, Astron. : [ASTEROID, 42). 


2. Zool.: A genus of corals, the typical one 
of the sub-family Isidinz (q.v.). The sclero- 
basis consists of alternate calcareous and 
horny segments, the former giving rise to 
branches. Isis hippuris is from Amboyna, I. 
polyantha from the American seas, and I. core 
alloides from those of India. 


8. Palwont.: Found in the Miocene beds, 
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Islam, * fs’ -lam-igm, s. [Arab. 
Islam = (1) the true or orthodox faith amon: 
the Muhammadans, (2) obedience to the wi 
of God, submission, (3) the Muhammadan reli- 
gion, (4) the Muhammadan chureh or commu- 
nity.) [Catafago.) A name given to Muham- 
madanism (q.v.). 


Yg-lam-ism, s. [Arab, Islam; -ism.] Mu- 
lammadauism, 


Is'-lam-ite, s. [Arab, Islam ; -ite.] A Muham- 

an. ‘ 

lam-it'-ic, a. [Eng., &c. Islamit(e); -ic.] 
Of or belonging to Islam ; Muhammadan. 


1y-1am- ize, v.t. & 4 [Arab,, &e. Islam ; suff. 


A. Trans.: To render Muhammadan, to 
convert to Muhammadanism. 


B. Intrans. : To go over to the Muha:nma- 
dan faith. 


is’-land (s silent), * i-lond, * i-lond, * y- 
d, * y-lond, s.&a. [A.S. i re 


ig = an island, and lund = land ; Dut. eiland ; 
rr aoe ; Sw. en go. Ger. eiland. The 

8S. ig, teg, eg, ap as -ea, in 
English place-names, as in Anglesey, Batter 
sea, &c., and in Icel. ey = an island; Dan. & 
Sw. 6; 0. H. Ger. -awa, -awwa, in composi- 
tion ; Goth. ahwa; O. H. Ger. ahe=a stream ; 
Lat. aqua ; Eng. ait, eyot. The s in island is 
owing to a confusion with isle (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive: F 

A. A piece of land surrounded by water, as 
distinguished from mainland or continent. 

“[They were] come vnto an iand waste and yoyd.’ 

Spenser > F. Q., UL. vi. 1. 

2. Anything resembling an island ; as a mass 
of floating ice. 

B. As adj.: Of the nature of an island; 
situated on an island : as, an island home, 

J () Island of Reil: 

Anat. ; The central lobe within the fissure 
of Sylvius in the cerebrum. It is a triangular 
eminence, forming a sort of delta between 
the two divisions of the fissure. 

(2) Islands of the Blest, Island of the Blest : 

Greek Mythol.: Imaginary islands, situated 
in the West, thought to be the abode of ee 
men after death. The coe Beem m 
Cooke’s translation of Hesiod’s Works & Days 
i. 170) shows the ancient belief as to the 
nature of the enjoyment to be found there :— 

“ in the Island of the Blest they find, 
Where Saturn reigns, an endless 
Aud there the choicest fruits adorn the fields, 
And thrice the fertile year a harvest yields.”, 
This passage has been amplified both by 
Homer (Odyss. iv. 563, sqq.) and Virgil (Zn. 
vi. 637-44). The same idea of fertility occurs 
in the A ypse (xxii. 2), and Bernard de 
Morlaix, in De Contemptu Mundi, says of the 
Celestial Country : 
“ Lux erit aurea, terraque lactea, melle redundans.” 


* Is’-land (s silent), v.t. [IsLAND, .] 
1. To form into an island; to cause to be- 
come or appear like an island; to surround 
with water. 


2. To dot, as with islands. 


is’-land-ér (s silent), s. [Eng. island ; -er.] 
An inhabitant of an island. 
“ *s chain.” 
Fe cant cebart Dake of Normandie. 
* is-land-¥ (s silent), a. (Eng. island; -y.] 
Pertaining to islands ; full of islands, 


isle (1) (s silent), *ile, *yle, s. [0. Fr. isle 
Fr. ile), from Lat. insula = an island; =e 
a; Ital. isola.) An island: chiefly used in 


“In sight of Troy les Tenedos, an ist 
Renowned wen! . 
* “2 Dryden: Virgil; Hneid il, 27. 


*isle (2) (s silent), s. [A1sLe.] A corruption 
of aisle. 


* Isle (s silent), v.t. [Istx (1), s.) To form into an 
island; to cause to become or be like an 
island ; to isolate. - 

"ed nen HE patina 

*isles-man (first s silent), s. [Eng. isle, and 
man.] An islander. 


“The islesmen carried at their backs 
The ancient Danish battle-axe. 
Scott: Marmion, v. 5. 


af (s silent), s. [Eng. isle (1); dimin. suff. 
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1, Lit. : A little isle or island. 
“ An islet th 
sea.*—Drayton: Poly oblong, Faeyr ae rae 
2. Fig. : A spot within another of a different 
hue, as on the her of a butterfly, or the blos- 
som ofa plant. (Tennyson: Enid, 1,824.) 


~ism, suf. & s. [Gr. -.opos (-ismos) = condition, 
tome.) 


act ; Lat. -ismus; Fr. -isme 

A. As suf. : A common suffix in English, 
meaning doctrine, theory, principle, system 
or practice of the abstract idea of the word 
to which it is suffixed ; as, spiritualism, mono- 
theism, &c., also an idiom peculiar to the 
country named, as Gallicism, Irishism. 

_B, As subst. : A doctrine or theory, espe- 
cially one of a pretentious or absurd character. 


“Com with any of the isms current.”"—Carlyle: 
Past & Present, bk. ity on xv. 


Is'-ma-é-lites, Is-ma-é'-li-ans, s. pl. 
{From an Ishmael (see def.), and Eng., &e. 
pl. suff. -ites, -ians,] 

Hist.: A branch of the Shiites, Djafar 
Madeck, the sixth Imam from Ali, having lost 
his elder son Ismael, appointed his younger 
son Mousa to be his successor, A schism 
followed among the Shiites, one con- 
tending that the Imamship should have de- 
scended to the posterity of Ismael. The Fati- 
mide dynasty were Ismaelite, so were the 
Assassins (q.v.). 


is-nar’-di-a, s. [Named after Antoine Dante 
Isnard, member of the Academy of Sciences.] 
Bot. : A genus of Onagracez, tribe Jussivex. 
Isnardia palustris is called, by Joseph Hooker, 
Indwigia palustris. The root of I. alterni- 
Jolia is said to be emetic, 


1-86-, pref. [Gr. tos (isos) = equal to, the 
same as.] 

1. Gen. : Equal to. 

2. Bot. (Of an organ): Equal in the number 
of its divisions or parts to another one. [Iso- 
STEMONOUS.] 

i-so-Am’-¥-léne, s. [Eng. iso(meric), and 
amylene.] 

Chem. : GEE >C'CH'CHs, Amobile, colour- 
less oil of peculiar odour, obtained by dis- 
tilling isoamylie alcohol with zine chloride. 
It has a specific gravity of °663 at 0°, and boils 
at 35°. It is readily decomposed by an acid, 
even in the cold, hydrochloric acid producing 
isoamylic chloride, and hydriodic acid iso- 
amylic iodide. 

j-sd-a-myl-ic, a. [Eng. iso(meric); amyl, 
and suff, -ic.] (See the compound.) * a 


isoamylic-alcohol, s.  Isobutyl car- 


binol. [Amyl-aLcoHOL] 
i-s0-ar’-ca, s. ([Pref. iso- = equal, and Lat. 
arca (q.v.). 


Paleont.: A genus of Arcade. Fourteen 
species are known, from the Lower Silurian to 
the Chalk. 


i-g6-bar’, + 1-s6-bare’, s. (Pref. iso-, and 
Gr. Bapos (baros) = weight.) 

Phys. Geog. & Meteor. (Pl.): Lines connect- 
ing places which have the same mean baro- 
metric pressure. Three modifications of them 
exist : those connecting places which have 
equal pressure in January, those which possess 
it in July, and those in which it exists during 
the whole year. The closer the isobars are 
the stronger the wind, the further apart the 
lighter the wind, 


j-s6-bar’-ic, a. [Eng., &c. isobar ; -tc.] 
Phys. Geog. & Meteor.: Having equal baro- 
metric pressure ; of or belonging to isobars, 


i-sd-bar-ism, * i-so-bar-ysm, s. [Eng. 
isobar ; ism.) 
Phys. Geog. & Meteor,: Equality of baro- 
metric pressure. 


j-s6-bar-0-mét’-ric, a. [Pref. iso- = equal, 
and barometric (q.v.).} 
Phys. Geog. & Meteor,: The same as Iso- 
BARIC (q.V.)- 
j-s0-bri-oiis, a. [Pref. iso- = equal, and Gr. 
Bpidw (briad) = to make strong, to be strong.) 
Bot. : An epithet proposed by Cassini for 
Dicotyledons because their force of develop- 
ment in connexion with the embryo is equal 
on. both sides. 
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1-80-bil'-tane, s. (Eng. iso(meric) ; 

and suff, canal pes a de 
Chem, : (CH3),CH. Trimethyl-methane, or 

methyl-isopropyl, is formed by the action of 

zine and hydrochloric acid on tertiary butyl 

iodide, or by the action of zine on tertiary 

butyl alcohol in presence of water. It is @ 

colourless gas which liquefies at 17°. 


1-80-bi’-téne, 1-s0-bi-tl-éne, s. (Eng. 
iso(meric) ; butyl), and eee . pia 


Chem. : Hiae>c = CHa, Isobutylene. Pro- 


3 
duced by the action of alcoholic potash on 
isobutyl iodide, or on tertiary butyl iodide. 
It may also be formed by passing the vapour 
of isoamylic alcohol through a red-hot tube. 
It is an unpleasant smelling gas, which con- 
denses on cooling with a mixture of ice and 
salt, to a colourless liquid, which boils at —6°. 


1-s0-bu’-tyl, s. [Eng. iso(meric), and butyl.] 
(Boryt.] 


isobutyl-alcohol, s. 


Chem. : Isopropyl carbinol, [BurvL atco- 
HOL.] 


i-s0-bu-tyl-a-mine, s. [Eng. isobutyl, and 
amine.) 

Chem. : CH(CHg3)o"CHo’NH». Obtained m4 
distilling potassium isobutyl sulphate wit 
potassium cyanate, and treating the distillate, 
which contains isobutyl isocyanate, with pot- 
ash. It has a specific gravity of 0°7357 at 15°, 
and boils at 67°°5. 


i-s0-bu-tyl-éne, s. (Eng. iso(meric), and bu- 
tylene.] [IsoBUTENE.] 


1-s0-bu-tyr’-a-mide, s. [Eng. iso(meric); 
butyr(ic), and amide.) 

Chem. : C4H7O"NHe=(CH3)2 : CH*CO"NH2. 
Prepared by heating isobutyric acid with am- 
monium thiocyanate. It is an agreeable, 
aromatic smelling, crystalline mass, soluble 
in water. It melts at 100°, and sublimes in 
the form of iridescent scales, 


¥s0-bil-tyr-ates, s. pl. [Eng. iso(meric), 
and butyrates.4 
Chem. : The salts of isobutyric-acid, resem- 
bling in general properties the butyrates. 
Calcium isobutyrate, (CygH7O),Ca + 5H20, 
crystallizes in monoclinic needles, which are 
slightly soluble in cold, but very soluble in 
hot water. Silver isobutyrate, CyH7OoAg, 
crystallizes from hot water in transparent 
scales. Zinc isobutyrate, (C4H709)oZn, crys- 
tallizes in monoclinic prisms, which are so- 
luble in cold water, but decrease in solubility 
as the temperature is increased. 


i-s0-bu-tyr’-{ic, a. [Eng. iso(meric), and 
butyric.] (See the compounds.) 


isobutyric-acid, s. [(Buryric-acw.) 
isobutyric-ether, s. [BuTyric-ETHER.] 


I-s0-bu-tyr-o, pre/. (See 
the compound.) 


isobutyro-nitrile, s. 

Chem.: C4H7N = (CHg)gCH°CN.  Isopro- 
pylic-cyanide. Prepared by rege potassie- 
cyanide to isopropylic iodide, or by heating 
isobutyric acid with potassie sulpho-cyanate. 
It is an oily liquid, possessing a peculiar aro- 
matic odour, and boiling at 107°, 


1-s0-bii’-tyr-one, s. [Eng. éso(meric); and 
butyrone.} 

Chem.: ((CH )o"CH),CO. Diisopropyl-ke- 
tone. Obtained by the dry distillation of 
calcic isobutyrate, or by carefully Cer | 
di-isopropyl oxalic acid. It distils at 124°, an 
is oxidized by chromie acid to isobutyric, 
acetic, and carbonic acids, 


[IsoBUTYRONE. ] 


j-s0-cap-r6-, pref. [Isocaprorc.] (See the 


compound.) 

isocapro-nitrile, s. 

Chem, : CgHy,N = (CHg)o"CH*CHg'CH9CN. 
Isoamylic cyanide. An unpleasant smelling oil, 
obtained by the dry distillation of isoamylic 

otassic sulphate with potassic cyanide, or by 
easing amyl iodide with potassic cyanide 
and alcohol. It boils at 146°, and has a 
specific gravity of 0°806. Like most other 
nitrils, it unites with metallic chlorides to 
form crystalline compounds, 


j-s0-ca-pro’-ic, a. [Eng. iso(meric), and 
caproic.} (See the compound.) 
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isocaproic-acid, s. 
Chem. ; [CAPROIC-ACID]. 


§-s0-car’-di-a, s. [Pref. 4so- = equal, and 
Gr. kapdia (kardia) = the heart.] 
Zool. & Paleont,: Heart-cockle ; a genus of 
Molluscs, family Cyprinide. The shell is 
cordate and ventricose; the hinge teeth 2-2, 
the laterals 1-1 in each valve, Five recent 
species are known from Britain, &e., and 
ninety fossil, the latter from the Trias onward, 
i-s0-cét’-a-mide, s, [Eng. iso(meric), and 
(a)cetamide.} 

Chem.: Cy5;H33NO. Obtained by heating in 
a sealed tube a mixture of the oil of Jatropha 
Curcas and strong ammonia. It is a white, 
nacreous powder, melting at 67°, and is not 
attacked by strong potash. 


i--sd-cneim, s. (Pref. iso-, and Gr. xelue 
(cheima) = winter-weather, cold, frost, winter. ] 
Physical Geog. & Meteor.: An isocheimal 

or isochimenal line, [IsocHIMENAL.] 


i-s0-chel’-mal, a. [Isocurat.] 


1-s0-chei/-mén-al, 1-sd-chei’-mon-al, a. 
[IsocHIMENAL. ] 


1-s0-chei-mén-6, s. [IsocHIMEnr.] 


1-sd-chi’-li-dae, s. pl. [Mod.. Lat. isochil(us); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff.. -idew.] 
Bot. : Ai family of Orchids, tribe Hpidendrex 
(q.V.). 
j-s0-chi-liis, s. [Pref. iso-, and Gr. xetAos 
(cheilos) =a lip; cf. Gr, todxetdos (isocheilos), 
daoxeiAns (isocheilés) = level with the lip or 
edge.) 
Bot.: The typical genus of the family Iso- 
chilide (q.v.). The species are from South 
America. 


j-s0-chi’-mal, i-sd-chei’-mal, «. [Eng., 
&e. isocheim; -al.) Marking equal winters, 
[IsocHIMENAL.] 


isochimal-lines, s. pl. [IsocHIMENAL- 
LINES, ] © 


j-sd-chi-mén-al, i-sdé-chi-mon-al, 
j-so0-chel-mon-al, a. ([Eng., &c. iso- 
chimen(e) (q.v.) 3 -al.] A 
Meteor. : (See etym, and compound), 


isochimenal-lines, s. pl. 

Meteor,: Lines drawn on the globe over 
places in which the winter temperature is the 
same. 


i-sd-chi’-mén-é, i-sd-chel-mén-é, s. 
[Pref. iso-, and Gr. yerpwy (cheimon) =a storm, 
winter.] An isocheim (q.Vv.). 


i-sd-ch6-lés’-tér-in, s, 
and cholesterin.] 

Chem. : CogH440, occurs, together with cho- 
lesterin, in the grease of sheep’s wool, and 
may be separated by saponifying the fat, 
heating the mixture of cholesterin and iso- 
cholesterin thus obtained with benzoic acid, 
whereby they are converted into benzoic ethers, 
and crystallizing these compounds from com- 
mon ether, the cholesteryl benzoate separating 
in thick, tabular crystals, the isocholesteryl 
benzoate in slender needles, and from the 
latter the isocholesterin may be obtained by 
heating with alcoholic potash. It melts at 
137°-138°, and does not give any colour with 
chloroform and sulphnric acid. In all other 
respects it resembles. cholesterin. 


j-sd-chro-mat-ic, a. [Pref. iso-, and Eng. 
chromatic (q.v.).] Of the same colour, 


isochromatic-lines, s. pl. 

Optics: Coloured rings appearing when a 
pencil of polarized light is transmitted along 
the axis of a crystal, as of mica or nitre, and, 
after passing through a plate of tourmaline, 
finally reaches the eye. 


[Eng. iso(meric), 


{-sdch-ron-al, a. [IsocuRronovs.] 
isochronal-line, s. 
Phystecs: A line down which a heavy body 
descends with uniform velocity. 
i-sdch’-rén-al-ly, adv. [Eng. isochronal ; 


-ly.) In an isochronal manner; so as to be 
isochronal, 


*¥-sd-chrone, a. [Isocuronovs.] The same 
as IsocHRONOUS (q.V.). 


jsocardia—isogeothermal 


1-80-chron’-ic, a. [IsocHRronovs.] 


i-sdch’-rén-ism, s. [Eng. isochron(ous) ; ism.) 
The state or quality of being isochronous. 


i-sdch’-ron-on, s. [Gr. tadxpovos (isochronos) 
= equal in age or time: pref. iso-, and Gr, 
Xpovos (chronos) = time.] 
Hor.: A clock designed to keep perfectly 
accurate time, 


i-sdch’-rén-oiis, I-sdch’-rén-al, i-sd- 
chron’-ic, a. (Gr. icdxpovos (isochronos) = 
equal in age or time: pref. iso- = equal ; Gr. 
xpdvos (chronos) = time, and suff, -ous, -al, -ic.] 
Hor. (Of two pendulums): Performing their 
beats in the same time. 


i-sdch’-roiis, i-sd-chro'-ls, a. (Pref. iso-, 
and Gr. xpovd (chroia), xpda (chroa), xpus (chrds) 
=... colour.] Having a uniform colour 
throughout, 


j-s0-cli-nal, I-sd-cli’-nic, a. [Pref. iso- 
= equal, and Gr. xAivw (klind) =to make to 
bend. ] 
PEA oN : Having the same inclination or 
ip. 
isoclinal-lines, isoclinic-lines, s. 71. 
Magnetism: Lines connecting places in 
which the dipping-needle makes equal’ angles. 


i-sd-cr6-ton-Ic, a. [Eng. iso(meric), and 
crotonic.] (See the compound.) 


isocrotonic-acid, s. 
Chem. : [CROTONIC-ACID], 


j-sd-cry’-mal, a. [Eng., &c. tsocrym(e); suff. 
-al.] Of, belonging to, or constituting an iso- 
cryme. 


j-sd-cryme, s. [Pref. iso- = equal, and Gr. 
kpvpos (krumos) = frost.] 
Physic. Geog. & Meteor. : The cold-water line, 
having a mean temperature of 68° F.; the cold 
limit of coral-making polypes. 


i-sd-¢y-cliis, s. [Pref. so-, and Gr. «dxdos 
(kuklos) = a circle.] 
Zool. An animal composed of a succession 
.of equal rings. (Owen: Comp. Anat. Inv, 
Animals. Gloss.) 


i-sd¢’-Y-méne, s. [Eng. iso(meric), and ey- 
mene.) 

Chem.: CgH4(CH3)"CH :(CH3)2. A colour- 
less liquid formed by the action of sodium on 
an ethereal solution of methylic iodide and 
parabrom-cumene. It boils at 217°, and has a 
sp. gr. 1°3014 at 15% 


1-s6- di-a~-b&t'-{e, a. [Pref. tso-, and Gr. 
$vaBatixds (diabatikos) = able to pass throughs 
SiaBaivw (diabaind) = to pass over : dud (dia) 
= through, and Batvw (baind) = to walk.} 
Thermodynamics (Of a substance): Receiving 
or giving out equal quantities of heat. 


isodiabatic - lines, isodiabatic - 
curves, s. pl. 

Physics: Two lines on a diagram, the one 
exhibiting the law of variation of the pressure 
and density of a fluid during the lowering of 
its temperature; the other, during its rise. 
These two lines are isodiabatie if the quan- 
tity of heat given out by the fluid during a 
certain stage of the lowering of the tempera- 
ture is the same as that_given out during the 
corresponding stage of itsrise. 


I-s0-di-gly-c6l-, pref. (Eng. iso(meric); 
pref. di-=two, and glycol.] (See the com- 
pound.) 


isodiglycol-ethylenic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHi90g- An acid isomeric with 
diglycol-ethylenic acid, prepared by heating 
to 100°, in a strong vessel, a solution of milk- 
sugar and bromine, and neutralising the pro- 
duct with moist oxide of silver. On decom- 
posing the filtered solution by means of 
sulphydric acid, evaporating at a gentle heat 
and saturating with cadmium carbonate, cad- 
mium isodiglycol-ethylenate crystallizes out 
in granular groups of monoclinic needles. It 
is soluble in water and in alcohol, and from 
the latter it is precipitated by ether in flocks. 
The aqueous solution gives no precipitate with 
neutral or basic acetate of lead. It melts at 
98°, and at a higher temperature chars, giving 
off the odour of burnt sugar, Ammonium 
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isodigly.col - ethylenate, CgH9(NH4)0¢H20; 
crystallizes in large transparent erystals, 
soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol. 
The calcium salt crystallizes in large shining 
plates. The barium, strontium, and silver 
salts are gelatinous and easily decomposed. 
The sodium salt, CgHgNa0¢°2H20, forms tufts 
of prisms, which give off half their water at 100° 


j-sé-di-mor’-phism, s. [Pref. éso-, and Eng. 
dimorphism (q.V-)..| 
Crystallog. ; Isomorphism between the twe 
forms of a dimorphous substance. 


j-sd-di-mor’-phoits, a. ([Pref. iso-, and 

Eng. dimorphous (a.v.).] ; 

Crystallog.; Having the quality of isodi- 
morphism (q.V.}. 


j-so-di-naph’-thyl, s. [Eng. iso(meric) ; pref. 
di- = two, and naphthyl(ene). | 

Chem.: CopHi4 = Cj9H7"°Ci9H7. Obtained 

by passing the vapour of naphthalene through 

a red-hot tube. It crystallizes in white plates, 

having a slight fluorescence, and melts at 187°. 


i-sdd’-6-m6n, i1-sdd’-6-miim, s._ [Gr. isos 
(isos) = equal, and dou6s (domos) =a building. ] 
_Greek Arch.: A method of building walls, 
in which the thickness and length of the 
stones forming the courses were uniform, but 
the stones were so laid that the vertical joints 
of each course were directly over the middle 
of the stones forming the course below. 


eee a s. [Eng. iso(meric), and dul- 
cite. 

Chem.: CgHj20;H,0. An isomeride of 
mannitan, obtained by boiling quercitrin with 
dilute mineral acids. It is in the form of 
large transparent crystals, which are very 
soluble in water and melt at 107°, with loss of 
their water of crystallization. 

j-so-dy-nam’-ic, a. (Pref. iso-, and Eng. 

dynamic (q.v.).] 
Magnetism, d&c.: 

power ; of equal size, 


isodynamic-lines, s. pl. 


Magnetism: Lines connecting places in which 
the magnetism is of equal intensity. 


i-so-dyn’-a-moiis, a. [Gr. tcodvvapos (iso- 
dunamos) = equal in power: pref. iso-; Gr. 
Svvapyts (dunamis) = power, might, strength, 
and Eng. suff. -ous.] 
Bot. : The same as Isoprious (q.v.), 


Having equal force or 


j-s0-€t'-Es, s. [Lat. isoetes ; Gr. tcoerijs (iso- 
etés), as adj. = equal in years; as subst. = an 
evergreen plant: pref. iso- (q.v.), and Gr, 
Eros (etos) = a year.]} 

Bot.: Quillwort; a genus of Lycopodia- 
cex, formerly placed under Marsileacer. It 
consists of aquatic or terrestrial plants, with 
long subulate or fili- ae 
form, often tubular 
leaves, sheathing at 
the base; capsules 
sessile in the axils of 
the leaves, traversed 
by transverse 
threads, those of the 
outer leaves contain- 
ing globose macro- 
spores, and those of 
the inner oblong tri- 
gonous microspores, 
the crustaceous in- 
tegument of the latter 
marked with three ra- 
diating lines, Known 
species six or eight, 
chiefly from the North temperate or from the 
warm regions. They are found in the regions 
named, and may be obtained both in the New 
and Old Worlds, in suitable localities, 


i-s6-£6’-6-thérm, s._[Pref. éso-; Gr. 4 (g@) 
= the earth or land, and @épyn (thermé) Saye 
An isogeothermic line (q.v.). 


i-s0-8-6-thér’-mal, 1-sd-£8-6-thér- 


mic, a ([Eng., &c. isogeotherm ; ~ic, 
(Bee etym, and cbiipoundS eect. 


ISOETES. 


L Leaf, with capsule at base. 
2. Capsule cut across. & 
Spore. 


isogeothermic-lines, s. pl. 
Geog. & Meteor: A term introduced by Kup- 
ffer for lines drawn on a globe or map across 


those places in which the mean temperature 
of the soil is the same, 


Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; miite, ciib, care, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, ce = 6; ey=a qu = kw. 


gon-ic, a. (Gr. leoydvios (isogdnios 
ie ry > pref. iso-, mi en te al an 
Magnetism : (See etym, and compound), 
isogonic-lines, s. pi. 
Magnetism : Lines connecting those places 
on the earth’s surface at which the declination 
of the magnetic needle is the same. The first 


chart of the kind 
in 17 was constructed by Halley, 


i-sd- h’-ic. 
ca a. Of or pertaining to 


i-s0-graph’-i-cal-Ly, adv. In an iso- 


graphic manner, 


i-s6g’-ri-_phy, «. Tho imitation of hand- 
writing. 


i-s6-gyr’-oiis (yr asir), a. (Pref. tso- = 
equal, and Gr, ydpos Pes = acircle,] 
Bot. : Forming a complete spire. 


Peo ney-thae, s. (Eng. iso(meric), and hep- 
ane, 

Chem.; CHy'CHy'CHyCHy CH GH’. Ov- 
tained as ethyl-isoamyl, by decomposing a 
mixture of equal parts of ethyl- and amyl- 
iodide, by means of sodium. It is an oily 
liquid, boiling at 90°83, and having a sp. gr. 
of 0°6969 at 0°, Chlorine acts upon it in dif- 
fused daylight, a mixture of the primary and 
secondary chlorides being formed, which ean- 
not be separated by fractional distillation. 


i-s0-héx’-fine, s. (Eng. iso(meric), and 
hexane.) 

Chem. : CHy'CHy CH; CHG Prepared 
first by Wu by on s mixture of 
ethyl-iodide isobutyl-iodide with sodium. 
It was named by him, ethyl-butyl. Isohexane 
is a mobile liquid, bo’ at 62°, and having a 
arg of 0°7011 at 0°. Its vapour density is 


Tao-hy ane pref. [Eng. tso(meric), and hy- 


isohydro-benzoin, s. 

Chem, : C}4H),09. A crystalline compound 
formed by the action of sodium amalgam on 
an alcoholic solution of benzaldehyde. It 
eyystallizes from water in efflorescent, long, 
shining, four-sided prisms, from alcohol in an- 
hydrous monoclinic prisms. It melts at 
119°5°, and differs from hydro-benzoin in not 
being converted into benzoin when heated 
with strong nitric acid. 


{-sd-hy’-é-tose, a. 


Ph Geog. & Meteor. : Lines over 
fee feos on a globe or ie the 
annual rainfall is the same. 


#7. ble, a. [Eng. isolate); -able.] Cap- 
able of being isolated. 0s 
{-s0dl-ate, v.t. [Ital. isolato, from isola, Lat. 
insula = an island ; Fr. isoler.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : To place or set ina place by 
oneself or itself ; spine in’a detached situa- 
tion; to insulate; to disassociate from others. 


2. Elect. : The same as INSULATE (q.Y¥.). 
{Y-s61-a-téd, pa. par. & a, [Isoxate, Insv- 
LATED. ] 


1. Ord. Lang. : Separated or detached from 
others ; placed or standing by oneself or itself. 


2. Elect. : [INsuLATED]. 
*14s01-4-téd-lY, adv. (Eng. tsolated ; -ly.) 
In an isolated manner. 


i-s6l-a-tion, s. [Iso.ate, v.] The act of 
isolating; the state of being isolated. 


{-sd-1é’-pis, s. (Pref. iso-, and Gr. Aenis (lepis) 
=a scale, rind, or husk.} Named from the 
equal glumes, 

Bot.: A genus of C ces, tribe Scirper, 
About'a hundred species are known, mostly 
from temperate climates. 


§-sd1-d-goiis, a. [Pref. iso-, and Gr. Adyos 


(logos) = proportion.] Bearing the same pro- 
portion ; proportionate. 


See peat 8, 
: Applied to any series of compounds 


en 
‘dOil, Ddy ; PSUt, j5w1; cat, -chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; 
pop aR amas ene aenocnenige -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shits. -ble, -dle, 


1lsogonic—isopathy 


T-sé-mér, s. [Isomerr.] 


i-sé-mér’-Yo, i-sd-mér’-i-cal, a. (Gr. 
toomepys (isomerés) = having an-equal share of 
anything: pref, iso-, and Gr. y¢pes (meros) = a 
part, a share.) 
Chem, : Pertaining to isomerism, 


i-sdm’-ér-ide, i-sd-mér, + 
tsomer(ic) ; ~ide.] 
Chem. : An isomeric body. 


i-sdm’-ér- 8 [Gr. icopepis (isomerés), 
and Eng, suff. -ism.] [Isomertc.] 

Chem. : A term applied to those bodies which 
are composed of the same elements, in the 
same proportions, but which differ either in 
their physical characteristics, or in their 
chemical properties. They may be divided 
into three distinct classes: isomeric, meta- 
meric, and polymeric bodies. 

Isomerie bodies or isomerides are those 
which show analogous decompositions and 
changes, when heated, or when treated with 
reagents, but differ in physical properties, 
The terpenes, CjoHyjg, constitute the chief 
ingredients in tie essential oils of tur- 
| semceens lemon, orange, juniper, &c. The 

ave the same composition, and resemble each 
other closely in their chemical actions, but 
they differ in odour, boiling point, and their 
action on polarised light. They are true 
isomers, in the strict sense of the word. 

Metamerie bodies, or metamerides, are those 
which exhibit dissimilar transformations when 
heated, or when acted on by reagents. The mo- 
lecular formula, C3HgQo, represents the three 
eompounds, propionic acid, ethyl formate, and 
methy! acetate. Propionic acid, a crystalline 
body, is converted by potash into potassium 
propionate ; ethyl formate, a colourless, aro- 
matic liquid, boiling at 56°, is resolved by 

tash into ethylic alcoho! and potassium 

ormate ; whilst methyl acetate, a colourless, 
volatile liquid, is decomposed by potash into 
wood spirit (methylic alcohol) and an acetate, 
These three compounds, which are composed 
of the same elements in the same proportions, 
differ in the nature of their products when 
acted on by reagents, and are said to be 
metameric with one another. 

Polymeric bodies, or pulymerides, contain 
the same elements in the same proportious, 
but have different molecular weights, The 
most striking example is exhibited by the 
hydrocarbons, all of which are multiples of 
the lowest, namely, methene, CH», which, 
however, is not known in the free state.sThus 
we have ethylene, C2H,, propylene, CsHg, 
butylene, C4Hg, amylene, O5Hyo, all of which 
possess the same per centage composition, but 
different molecular weights. All pong ott 
exhibit regular ations of boiling points, 
and vapour densities, 


j-sd-mér-6-mor-p 
Soe) pophy (morp 
~ism.) [Isomeric.] 
Crystallog.; Isomorphism between sub- 
stances having the same atomic proportions, 


i-sdm’-ér-olis, a. [Isomenic.] 

Bot. (Of a flower) : Equal in number, having 
all the as ts in nowber, as having five 
sepals, five petals, five stamens, &c, 

2. Crystallog., Min., &c: Of like composi- 
tion. (Used of isomorphism between sub- 
stances of the same atomic proportions.) 


j-sd-mét’-ric, i-sd-mét-ric-al, a. [Gr. 
igos (isos) = equal, and Eng. metric, metrical 
(q.v¥-).] 
1, Ord, Lang. : Equal in measure; charac- 
terized by equality of measure, 
2. Crystallog. ; Monometric, tessular, 


isometrical perspective, s. A method 
of perspective drawing which allows of build- 
ings being represented with base lines at any 
angle of view, but without the other lines of 
any side of such building converging, as they 
do in ordinary perspective, to a vanishing 
point, It is general adopted for birds’-eye 
views of extensive buildings, which thus com- 
bine the advantages of a ground plan and ele- 


vation. 


[Eng., &e, 


8. [Gr. loopepis 
= form, and suff. 
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i-s6-mor-phism, s, (Pref. iso-; Gr. popdy 

(morphé) = form, shape, and suff. -ism.] 

Min.: A general law, discovered in 1819 be 
Professor Mitscherlich, of Berlin, by whic 
the variation of minerals is governed. It is 
that the ingredients of any single species of 
mineral are not absolutely fixed as to their 
kind and quality, but one ingredient may be 
replaced by an equivalent portion of some 
analogous ingredient. Thus in augite the 
lime may be in part replaced by portions of 
eroxide of iron, or of manganese, while the 
orm of the crystal and the angle of the 
cleavage plane remains the same, These sub- 
stitutions are, however, confined within cer 
tain limits, (Lyell, &c.) 


i-sé-mor’-phoiis, a. (Pref. iso-, and Gr. 
Hophy (morphe) = a form, and Eng. suff. -ous,] 
Chem,: A term applied to certain sub- 
stances, which have the same crystalline form, 
and are also analogous jn their chemical con- 
stitution, The alums, for instance, no matter 
what their composition, all crystallize in octa- 
hedra, and if we place a crystal of potassium 
alum in a solution of chrome-alum, the 
erystal will continue to increase with perfect 
ae, from the deposition of the latter 
salt. ‘* Bodies having apparently an ‘exactly 
similar constitution are not necessarily iso- 
morphous, but are rather divisible into two or 
more groups, of which the'respective members 
are isomorphous ; on the other hand, the pos- 
session of an equal number of atoms is not 
essential to isomorphism, for two atoms of one 
element arenot unfrequentlyisomorphous witk 
one atom of another element ; and sometimes a 
molecular group is isomorphous in its combi- 
nations with an elementary atom—NHy with 
K, for example. There are also numerous 
examples of bodies crystallizing in the same 
form, but without exhibiting any similarity of 
chemical constitution.” Isomorphous bodies 
are generally arranged according to the erys- 
tallographic systems. The elements belong 
to the monometrie system, with the exception 
of arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, which be- 
long to the hexagonal. The protoxides, the 
proto-chlorides, bromides, and iodides, and 
the proto-sulphides are also monometric. The- 
carbonates belong partly to the trimetric, and: 
rtly to the hexagonal, the nitrates to the- 
exagonal and the monometric, and the alums. 
to the monoclinic systems. When the same: 
body is found to crystallize in two different. 


forms, it is said to be dimorphous, (Crys-- ~ 


TALLOGRAPHY, CRYSTALS.] 


i-s0-nan’ s. [Pref. iso-, n euphonic, and’ 
Gr. avip (anér), genit. avdpes (andros) = a man, 
a stamen.) 

Bot.: A genus of Sapotaces. Isonandria ob- 
ovata, an evergreen tree, growing in Tenna- 
serim, yields a kind of gutta-percha, and 
Isonandra Gutta the gutta percha itself. (Wate : 
Economic Products of India, i. 1.) 


j-s6-ni-tro-phén’-ic, a. [Eng. iso(meric) > 

-nitr(ic) ; 0 connective, and phenic.] (See the 
compound.) 

isonitrophenic-acid, s. [PHENIc-actD.} 


i-so-nodm’-ic, a. [Pref. iso- = equal, and 
Eng. nomic (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to ison- 
omy} equal in law or right. 

i-sin-0-my, s. (Gr. loovouéa (isonomia) = 
distribution, equality of rights, specially 
equality of rights in a Gre democracy.} 
Equality of political or legal rights. 


j-80-Sc-tyl-ic, a. [Eng. iso(meric), and oc- 
tylic.) (See the compound.) 


isooctylic-acid, s. [Ocryuic-acrD,] 


j’-80-con-tin-thyl’-ic, a. [Eng. iso(meric), 
and e@nanthylic.) (See the compound.) 
isocenanthylic-acid, s. 

Chem. : (CH )g"CH*CHo*CHg"CHo’CO’0H. 
Isoheptoic acid. An unpleasantly smelling, 
oily liquid, obtained by heating a mixture of 
sodic ethylate and isovalerate in carbonic: 
oxide, Ii boils at 210°-218°, Its barium salt. 
forms an amorphous mass, whilst its calcium 
salt (C7Hy30)oCa + 2H20 crystallizes in mi-~ 
croscopic needles. 


i-sdp’-a-thy, s. [Proef. iso-, and Gr. mah 
(path2), ma8os (pathos) = suffering.) 
Medicine: 
1, The attempted cure of a disease by the 
virus of the same malady. 


a 


expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
&c. = bel, del 


‘ 
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2. The idea that a diseased organ may be 
cured by eating the analogous organ of a 
healthy animal. 

i-s0-pén’-tane, s. [Eng. iso(meric), and pen- 
tane.] [PENTANE ] 
i-sd-pén’-tene, s. 
tene.{ {PENTENE.] 
j-sd-pén-tyl/-a-mine, s. [Eng. iso(meric) ; 
-pentyl, and amine.) [AMYLAMINE.] 
1-80-pér-i-mét’-ric-al, a. 
perimetr(y) ; ~ical.) 
Geom. : Of or belonging to isoperimetry (q.v.). 
i-s0-pér-im’-€-try, s. (Pref. iso-, and Gr. 
mepiwetpov ( perimetron) = circumference ; Eng. 
suff. -y.] 

Geom.: Having equal perimeters, circum- 

ferences, or boundaries. 
j-sd-phane, s. [Pref. iso- = equal, and Gr. 
paivw (phaind) = to cause to appear.] 

Min. : The same as FRANKLINITE (q.V.). 


[Eng. iso(meric), and pen- 


[Eng., &c. iso- 


i-soph’-or-olis, a. [Pref. iso- = equal, and 
Gr. dopds (phoros) = bearing, carrying.] 
Bot, : Transformable into something else. 


I-s0-pdd, 1-sd-pdde, a. & s. [Isopopa.] 
A, Asadj. : Having the feet equal in length ; 
isopodous, 
B. As subst.: A crustacean of the order 
Tsopoda (q.v.). 


“One group of Isopods, the Oniscidz.”—Dr. Henry 
Woodward, in Cassell’s Nat. Hist., vi. 210. 


i-sdp’-d-da, s. pl. [Pref. iso-, and Gr. movs 
(pous), genit. odds (podos) = a foot.]} 

Zool. : An order of Crustaceans, division 
Thoracipoda, legion Edriophthalmia. The 
body is composed of seven segments, as a rule 
nearly equal in size. The legs, which are 
seven pairs, are almost of the same length. 
They are fitted for walking, swimming, or ad- 
hering as parasites. The posterior (abdominal) 
appendages are converted into leaf-like respi- 
ratory apparatus. The heart is near the tail. 
Prof. Milne-Edwards divides the Isopoda into 
three sub-orders or sections, the Cursorial, 
Natatory, and Sedentary Isopods. The Cur- 
sorial section includes the families Oniscide, 
Asellide, and Idotheide ; the Natatory two, 
Spheromide and Cymothoide ; and the Seden- 
tary one, Bopyride. The common wood-louse 
is a well-known example of Isopoda. 

2. Palewont.: The Isopoda are believed to 
extend from the Devonian times till now. 


i-s0-pod’-i-form, a. [Mod. Lat. isopod(a) ; 
4 connective, and Lat. forma = form, shape. ] 
Entom. (Of a larva) : Shaped like an isopod. 


i-sdp’-d-doiis, a [Mod. Lat. isopod(a); 
Eng. suff. -ows.] 
Zool. : Having feet of equal length ; of, be- 
longing, or relating to the Isopoda (q.v.). 


“Various forms which may be Jsopodous.”’—Nichol- 
son; Paleont., i, 889. 


i-sd-pol’-i-ty, s. (Gr. icomodrtela (isopoliteia) 
= (1) equality of civil rights, (2) a treaty be- 
tween two states for a reciprocity of such 
Tights: taos (isos) = equal, and aoditms (po- 
lités) = citizen.] Equal rights of citizenship, 
as conferred by the people of one city or state 
upon those of another. 


“ Between America and England one would be glad 
if there could exist some ¢ésopolity."—A. H. Clough: 
Remains, i. 213. 


j-sd-préne, s. [Eng. iso(meric), and (te)rpene 
transposed (?). 

Chem. : C5Hg. A volatile hydrocarbon, 
polymeric with caoutchin, produced by the 
dry distillation of caoutchoue and gutta 
percha. It is an oily liquid, possessing a 
‘naphtha-like odour. It boils at 37°, and has 
a sp. gr. of 0°6823 at 20°. It is an unstable 
‘compound, decomposing, by keeping, into a 
white amorphous mass, having the composi- 
tion, Cj9Hyg0. 

i-s0-pro’-pi-on-Ate, s. (Eng. iso(meric), and 
proptonate.| [PROPIONIC-ACID.] 


i-sd-pro-pi-on’-ie, a. (Eng. iso(meric), and 
propionic.] [PROPIONIC-ACID.] 

Y-sd-prop’-yl, s. [Eng. iso(meric), and pro- 
pyl.] [PROPYL.] 


isopropyl -carbinol, s. 
COHOL. | 


[BuTyYt - AL- 


isopentane—Israel 


i-s0-pin-piur-ic, a. (Eng. iso(meric), and 
purpuric.] (See the compound.) 


isopurpuric-acid, s. [PuRPURIC-ACID.] 


Y-s0-pyre (yr as ir), s. [Pref. iso-, here = 
like, and Gr. wip (pur) = fire.] 

Min.: An opaque to sub-translucent, 
slightly magnetic, brittle mineral ; in colour 
grayish or velvet-black, occasionally spotted 
with red; in lustre vitreous; its hardness 
6 to 6°5; sp. gr., 2°9 to 8, Compos. ; silica, 
4709; alumina, 13°91; sesquioxide of iron, 


20°07 ; lime, 15°48; and protoxide of copper, , 


1°94. Found at St. Just near Penzance, and 
on the Calton Hill near Edinburgh. 


i-sds’-gé-lés, a. [Lat., from Gr. icooxedes 
isoskelés) = having equal legs or sides; icos 
ee) = equal, and oxedos (skelos) = a leg; Fr. 
asocele.] 
Geom. : Having two legs or sides only that 
are equal: as, an isosceles triangle. 


i-sé-seis’-mal, a. [Pref. iso- = equal, and 


Eng. seismal (q.v.).] Relating to equal earth- 
quake action. 


isoseismal-lines, s. pl. 


Geol. (Pl.): Lines on a map or globe resting 


where earthquake action is equal. 


1-s0-sp6n/-dy-li, s. pl. [Pref. iso-, and Gr. 
anédvdvaos (spondulos) = a vertebra.] 
Ichthy.: A sub-order of Teleocephali. It 
consists of soft-rayed fishes, with the head 
naked, an adipose fin or abdominal sutures 
often present ; dentition and habitat various. 
Families : Stomiatide (the Stomiatoids), Sco- 
pelide (the Scopelids), Synodontidz (the Syno- 
donts), Percopside (Trout Perches), Salmonide 
Salmon), Clupeide (Herrings), Hyodontide 
Mooneyes), Engraulidee(Anchovies), Albulida 
(Lady Fishes), Dussumieride (Round Her- 
rings), and Elopide (Jew Fishes). (Jordan: 
Vertebrates ; Northern United States, 1876.) 


1-s0-spor-olis, a. (Pref. iso- = equal, and 
Gr. odpos (sporos), oropa (spora) = a seed.] 
Bot. (Of Cryptogams): Having spores all of 
one size. The prothallium developed from 
them grows for a considerable time inde- 
pendently of the spore, and bearing both 
male organs (antheridia) and female ones 
(archegonia). It contains the orders Filices, 
Equisetacez, and Ophioglossacez. (Thomé.) 


1-sd-stém/-6n-oiis, a. [Pref. iso- ; Gr. erjuov 
(stémon) = warp; Lat. stamen (q.v.), and Eng, 
suff. -ous.] 
Bot. : Having the stamens equal in number 
to the petals. (De Candolle.) « 


1ap See heme, s. [Eng. iso(meric), and stil- 
ene. 

Chem. : CHa — C(CgHs)g. Unsymmetric 
diphenyl-ethene. A colourless non-solidifying 
oil, obtained by boiling diphenyl-monochlor- 
ethane with alcoholic potash. It boils at 277°, 
aac by oxidation is converted into diphenyl- 

etone, 


i-s0-tar-tar’-ic, a. [Eng. iso(meric), and 
tartaric.] (See the compound.) 


isotartaric-acid, s. [TartTaRio AcID.] 


I-s6-thér-al, a. [Eng., &c. isother(e) ; -al.] 
(See etym. and def.) 
isotheral lines, s. 
Physic. Geog. & Meteor. : Lines on a globe or 


map passing over places in which the meap 
summer temperature is the same. 


Y-s6-thére, s. [Pref. iso- = equal, and Gr. 
G€pos (theros) = summer.] ’ 
Physic. Geog. & Meteor. : An isotheral line 
(q.v.). 
I-sd-thérm, s. 
(thermé) = heat.] 
Physic. Geog. & Meteor. : An isothermal line. 


i-s6-thér’-mal, a. [Pref. iso- = equal, and 
O€ppyn (thermé) = heat.) 

Physic. Geog. & Meteor.: Of or belonging to 
zones or divisions of the land, ocean, or atmo- 
sphere, which have an equal degree of mean 
annual warmth. (Lyell.) 


isothermal-lines, s. pl. 


Geog. & Meteor.: Lines on a globe or map 
passing over places in which the mean general 
temperature is thesame. Humboldtfirst gene- 


(Pref. iso-, and Gr. @¢pun 


ralized the observations and collected the facts 
bearing on isothermal lines. 


isothermal-zone, s. 
Geog. & Meteor.: The space between two 
isothermal lines. 
i-sd-thér-dm’-brose, a. [Pref. iso- = equal 
(q.v.); Gr. @€pos (theros) = summer, and op- 
Bpos (ombros) = rain.] (See etym. and def.) 


isotherombrose-lines, s. pl. 

Physic. Geog. & Meteor.: Lines on a globe or 
map drawn across places having the same 
amount of rain in summer. 


i-sdt/-Om-a, s. [Pref. iso- = equal (q.v.)., and 
Gr. town (tomé) = a cutting.] 

Bot. : A genus of Lobeliacee, tribe Lobelez. 
Isotoma longiflora, a West Indian species, is 
very poisonous, both to horses and men. 
is an over-potent cathartic. 


i-s0-tonic, a. [Gr. icos (isos)= equal, and 
Tovos (tonos) = tone.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Indicating or having equal 
tones. 
2. Mus.: Applied to a system of music in 
which each concord is alike tempered, and in 
which there are twelve equal semitones. 


j-so0-tri-mor-phism, s. 
ph(ous) ; -ism.] 
Crystallog. : Isomorphism between the three 
forms of two trimorphous substances. 


[Eng. isotrimor- 


j-so0-tri-mor’-phois, oa. [Pref. iso-; Gr. tpé- 
pophos (trimorphos) = triple: pref. rpi-, from 
tpts (tris)= three, and popdy (morphé) = form.] 
Crystallog. : Presenting the phenomenon of 
isotrimorphism (q.v.). 


i-s0-trop’ic, i-sd-trop’-diis, a. [Pref. 
iso- = equal, and Gr. tpom (tropé), or tpdiros 
(tropos) =a turn.] (For def. see compound.) 


isotropic-substances, s. pl. 

Optics, &c.: Substances singly refracting. 
(Rutley : Study of Rocks, 2nd ed.( p. 76.) (Op- 
posed to anisotropous = doubly refracting.) 


i-s6u-vit-ic, a. [Eng. iso(meric), and uvitic.} 
(See the compound.) 


isouvitic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CoHgO04 = CgH3(CH3X(CO‘OH)e. A 
dibasic aromatic acid produced from gamboge 
by fusion with potassic hydrate, pyrotartaric 
acid and acetic acid being formed at the same 
time, It crystallizes in shortrhombic prisms, 
which are very soluble in boiling water and 
melt at 160°. 


I-s0-va-lér-ic, a. [Eng. iso(meric), and 
valeric (q.v.).] (See the compound.) 


isovaleric-acid, s. [VauzRic AcrD.] 


i-s0-va-lér—yl-éne, s. [Eng. iso(meric), and 
valerylene.} 

Chem. : Cs5Hg = (CH3)oC°C"CHo. A liquid 
hydrocarbon, formed from brom -isoamylene 
by the action of alkalis. It possesses the 
odour of garlic, and boils between 42° and 
45°. When treated with bromine, it yields 
two liquid compounds, a dibromide, C;HgBro, 
boiling at 170°, and a tetra-bromide, CsHgBry 
which cannot be distilled unchanged. 


is-pa-han’-ée, a. & s. [See def.] 
A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to Ispa-_ 
han, in Persia. 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Ispahan. 


ig’-ra-€1, s. [Heb. Sy (Israel) ; Gr. *Iopayr 
(Israél) = tighter or soldier of God (Gesenius), 
from WY (Sarah) = (1) to intervene, (2) to be 
a leader, prefect, or prince, (8) to fight.] 

1, The name divinely given to Jacob durin 
the scene at Peniel or Penuel as a memoria 
that, as a prince, he had power with God and 
with Bs i and had prevailed (Gen. xxxii. 28). 

2. The Jewish people; a contraction for 
Se of Israel or House of Israel. (Hosea 
xi. 1. . $ 

{| A religious sect which appeared for the 
first time in 1883 ; in the Registrar-General’s 
returns is called The New and Latter House 
of Israel. 

{| Kingdom of Israel : 

Script. Hist, : The kingdom of the Ten Tribes, 
beginning with Jeroboam and ending with 
the Assyrian Captivity. 2 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0 = 6; ey=% qu=~kw. 


ty -ra-el-ite, s. [Heb., &c, Israel, and suff. 
os A descendant of Israel and of Jacob; a 
2. Used in the New Testament for a Jew 
viewed as a member of the Theocracy. [J EW.] 
(Trench: Syn. of the New Test., p. 158.) 


“ Behold ” 
esac ot Ags Israelite indeed in whom is no guile. 


I A sect called the Israelites figures in the 
istrar-General’s returns. 


Is-ra-el-it’-ic, a, [Eng., &e. Israelit(e) ; -ie. 
Of or belonging to the Israelites ; dices: 
Jewish, 
Y¥g-ra-el-it'-ish, «. [Eng., &c, [sraelit(¢) ; ~ish.] 
Nearly the same as Israelitic, but a less 
respectful word. 
"-ra-el-it-} s._-[Eng. Israelit(e); -ism ; 
tyr Israélitisme.] The same as JUDAISM (q.Vv.). 


3 ip algae (iss as ish), a. [Eng. issu(e) ; 


1, That may or can be issued; capable of 
being issued. 

2. Pertaining to an issue or issues; admit- 
ting of issue being taken upon it; containing 
an issue or issues: as, an issuable plea. 

3, Admitting or allowing of issue bein 
taken or joined, ¢ 

“ Bi : 

aay ee or Trinity beer Lig se ig ary making 
terms."—. one » Comment., bk. ia ch. 23, 

issuable-plea, s. 

Taw: A plea upon which a plaintiff may 
take issue, and go to trial upon the merits, 


issuable-terms, s.p/. 

Law: Hilary and ipa because in them 
issues are made up for the assize; but, for 
town causes, all the four terms are issuable. 
(Wharton.) 


*iss’-u-a-bly (iss as ish), adv. [Eng. is- 
— ;-ly.] Inan issuable manner; by way 
of issue. 


* iss-u-ance (iss as ish), s. [Eng. issu(e) ; 
-ance.} The act of issuing or giving out: as, 
the issuance of food. 


iss’-u-ant (iss as ish), «. (Eng. issu(e);-ant.] 

Her. : Issuing or coming out. A term ap- 
— to a charge or bearing represented as 
ssuing out of another charge or nee 2 
When an animal is blazoned as issuant, only 
the upper half is depicted. 


issue (iss as ish), s. [Fr., prop. fem. of 
issu, iP par. of issir=to issue, to go out, 
from Lat. ezeo, from ex- = out, and eo = to go; 
Ital. wscita, escita.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of passing or flowing out; egress ; 
motion out of an enclosed — : as, the issue 
of water from a pipe; the of an audience 
from a hall or other public building. 

2. The act of sending out ; delivery ; publi- 
cation. 

“English railways improved with scarcely an ex- 

of very disappoin traffic 
Seluras."<Datly Telegraph, ug. 3h lost. 

3. A means of passing or getting out; a 
means of exit or escape. 

** Let us examine what bodies touch a movable whilst 
4n motion, as the only means to find an issue out of 
this difficulty."—Digby : On Bodies. 

4, A flux, as of blood. 

“A woman which was diseased with an issue of 

blood twelve years.”—Matthew ix. 20. 

5. That which issues; that which eeds, 
flows, or is issued or sent out; the whole 

uantity or amount issued or sent out: as, 

e daily issue of a paper; the weekly issue 
of notes from the Bank, &c. 

6. Progeny, offspring ; a child or children. 


~ = “The issue of the next son should have reigned.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry V1., ii. 2 


we The produce of the h ; the profits or 
return from lands, tenements, or other pro- 
perty. 

8. Result, fruit, consequence, 

eK Leap: Mush Ada About Nothing, i. 2 

*9. That which proceeds from a man; 

action, deed. 
“How the people take 


The cruel isswe of these bloody men. 
Shakes : Jutta Casar, iil. 1. 
10. A material 


oint in an argument or 
debate, upon whic! 


the parties take affirma- 


Israelite—itaballi 


tive and negative positions, and on which 
they base the result of the argument or debate, 

II, Technically : 

1, Law: The close or result of pleadings ; 
the point or matter depending in a suit on 
which two parties join and put their cause to 
trial; a single definite and material point 
which is affirmed on one side and denied on 
one side and denied on the other, 


“An issue upon matter of law is called a demurrer 3 
and it confesses the facts to be true, as stated by the 
opposite party; but denies tha’ 
upon those facts, 


emurs, rests 
uestion. The form of 
such demurrer is by averring the declaration or plea, 
the replication or rejoinder, to be bad in substance, 
hat is insufficient in law to maintain the action or 
the defence; and the party demurring is a 
understood to pray judgment for want of sufficient 
matter alleged. Upon a demurrer, the Chey part; 

must aver his pleading to be good in substance, Which 
is called a joinder in demurrer, and then the les 
are at issue in point of law. Which issue, in law or 
demurrer, the judges of the court before which the 
action is brought must determine. An dssue of fact 
is where the fact only, and not the law, is disputed, 


And when he that denies or traverses the fact pleaded 
by his an nist 


has tendered the issue, the other 
party may immediately ‘see issue; or if affirmative 
matter be set out in the pleading, he may at once take 
issue thereon. Which done, the issue is said to be 
oe both parties ee agreed to rest the fate of 
he cause upon the truth of the fact in question, Aud 
phi ese = act ee rept jee , be deter- 
mins y the country, that is, by Jury."—Alackstone + 
Comment., bk, iii, ch. 21. 


2. Surg.: A fontanel; an artificial ulcer 
made on some part of the body to promote 
secretion of pus. 

J (1) At issue: In controversy ; disputed ; 
at variance ; disagreeing. 

(2) To join or take issue: To take up affirma- 
tive and negative positions respectively upon 
a point in debate or dispute. 

“That issue will I éoine with him which shall suffise, 
for the confutacion of this booke.”"—Bishop Gardner : 
Explic., fo. 145. 

issue-pea, s. 

Therap. : A pea or any similar body placed 
inside an issue to maintain irritation and 
promote the secretion of pus. 

{ For the difference between issue and 
event, see EVENT. 


iss’-ue (iss as ish), *issew, vi. & t. 
[IssvE, s.] 
A. Intransitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, To come, flow, or pass out; to run out, 
as from any enclosed place, 


“TI Richard’s have interred anew 
‘And on it have bestowed more contrite tears 
Than from it ésswed forced drops of blood.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. 1. 


* 2. To run out or extend in lines. 


“Pipes made witha bay towards the lower end, and 
then issuing into a straight concave again,”—Bacon. 
3. To go or come out; to rush out. 
“ The gates cast vp, we issued out to play.” 
Surrey : Virgile; dneis il. 
4, To proceed, as offspring or progeny; to 
be descended, to spring. 


“ Of thy sons that shall issue from thee, which thou 
shalt beget, shall they take away."—2 Aings xx. 18. 


5. To proceed, as from a source; to arise; 
to be produced as an effect or result ; to grow, 
to accrue. 


“This is ney Sauls as for the rest appealed, 
It issues from the rancour of a villain.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IT, 1. 1. 


6. To result, to turn out, to terminate, to 
end: as, It is doubtful how this cause will 
issue. 

Il. Law: To come to a point in fact, or law 
on which the parties join issue ; to join issue, 

B. Trans. : To send out; to deliver for use ; 
to supply ; to put into circulation. 

“A writ was issued out to burn him.”"—Burnet; 

Hist. of the Reform., bk. 1. 

* iss'-ue-léss (iss as ish), a. [Eng. issue; 
-less.] Without issue ; having no issue or off- 
spring ; wanting children. 

“She matched herself with Spain, and brought 

King Philip bither , .. 
But dssueless she died.” 
‘Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 8. 17. 

* iss-u-6r (iss as ish), s. [Eng. issu(v) ; -er.] 
One who issues, 

isth’-mi-an (or th silent), a. [Lat. Isthmius ; 
Gr. "IaOu10s (Isthmios).] Of or pertaining to 
an isthmus ; specif. pertaining to the Isthmus 
of Corinth in Greece. 


Isthmian-games, s. yl. 


Gr. Antiq.: Games celebrated in April and 
May of the first and third years of each 
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Olympiad. The contests included all varie 
ties of athletic sports, as wrestling, running, 
boxing, &c., and competitions in music an 

ee The victors were crowned with gar- 
ands of pine leaves, these being the only prize. 


isth’-miis (or th silent), *ist-mus, * is 


8. (Lat. isthmus, from Gr. io66s (isthmos).] 
1, Ord. Lang. & Geog.; A narrow slip or 
neck of land connecting two continents to- 
gether, or uniting a peninsula to a continent. 
“The isthmus which joined the two great continenta 
of the New World 
propriated.”— Macaulay? Wise, Eng. che xiv” ee 
2, Anat. : The name given to various parts 
which more or less closely resemble an isth- 
mus. There is an isthmus of the thyroid 
body, an isthmus utert, &e. 
Isthmus of the faruces : 
Anat.: The constricted passage between 
the anterior pillars leading from the mouth to 
the pharynx. 


Isthmus of the thyroid body or gland: 


Anat.: A transverse portion of the gland 
uniting the two lateral lobes. 


is-ti-dph’-or-a, s. pl. [Gr. ioriov (istion) = 


aweb, cloth, or sheet, and opds (phoros) = 
bearing, carrying.] 

Zool. : A group or division of Insectivorous 
Bats having a nose-leaf; but Mr. Dobson, 
who has deeply studied the subject, considers 
the arrangement unnatural. 


{s’-u-rét, s. [Eng. is(omeric), and -wret (q.v.).] 


Chem. : CONgH, = CCS on Hydr- 


oxyl-methenyl-diamine. This base, which is 
isomeric with carbamide, is formed by the 
direct union of hydrocyanic acid with an 
alcoholic solution of hydroxylamine. It crys- 
tallizes in rhombic prisms, which are soluble 
in water, insoluble in alcohol, and melt at 
104°-105°._ It has an alkaline re-action, and 
unites with one equivalent of acid, forming 
crystalline salts. On boiling the aqueous 
solution, it decomposes in a very complicated 
manner, yielding nitrogen, carbon dioxide, 
ammonia, guanidine, biuret, and urea. 


it, * hit, * hyt, pron. [A.S. hit, neut. of he 


(q.v.); Icel. hit, neut. of hinn ; Dut. het, neut. 
of hij. The genitive case its is comparatively 
modern. It does not occur once in the Autho- 
rised Version of 1611, and is found but three 
times in all Shakespeare, and not once in 
Milton, although other writer had already be- 
gun to introduce it. In some parts of the 
country the rustics still employ his where edu- 
cated men would use its. In Levit. xxv. 5, 
where the modern editions read “ of its own 
accord,” the edition of 1611 has “‘ of it own 
accord.” The A.S. genit. his was regularly 
used as the genit. of it up to the time of 
Shakespeare.] 

1, A pronoun of the neuter gender corre- 
sponding with the masculine he and feminine 
ni? the plural of all three being they. It is 
frequently classed as a demonstrative. 


“ Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of i¢ are 
the issues of life,"—Proverbds iv, 23. 


2. It is used as the nominative to impersonal 
verbs : as, Jt rains, i¢ snows. 

3. It is commonly used to introduce a sen- 
tence, preceding a verb as a nominative, but 
referring to a clause or distinct member of the 
sentence following: as, J¢ is well known that 
he is dead. 

4, It is frequently used to begin a sentence 
when a personal noun ,or the name of a person 
or a masculine or feminine noun follows, an 
it may represent any one of the three genders, 
or either the singular or the plural number: 
as, ‘‘ Jt is I, be not afraid,” “ /¢ is these,” &c, 

J When a question is asked, it follows the 
verb: as, Who was it that betrayed Christ? 

5. It is used absolutely for the state of a 
person or thing: as, ‘How is i with the 
general?” (Shakesp.: Coriolanus, v. 5.) 

6. It is used indefinitely after intransitive 
verbs, frequently imparting a ludicrous mean- 
ing. 

If Abraham brought all with him, it is re 


bable that he meant to walk #¢ back again for his 
sure.”—~ Raleigh, 


it-a-bal’-li, s. (The Guiana name.] 


Bot. : (See etym. and compound). 


itaballi-wood, s. 
Bot.: The wood of Vochya gwianensis. Tt 
is hard but not very durable. 


pall, bd}; PSAt, J6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = & 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, 


&c. = bel, del. 
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i-tab-ir-jte, {1-tab’-ir-ite, s. [From 
Itabira, a mountain in Brazil.) 

Min. & Petrol.: A micaceous variety of 
hematite, occurring in micaceous schist in 
North and South Carolina, &c. Called also 
specular schist (q.v.). (Dana.) 

{-ta-cdl’-u-mite, {-ta-col-u-myte, s. 
[From Jtacolwmi = the Giant, the name of 
several Brazilian mountains.] 

Petrol, : Alaminated granular flexible quartz 
rock, with alittle talc, found in Brazil, Georgia, 
North Carolina, the Ural Mountains, &e. It 
sometimes contains diamonds and gold. 

i-ta-cdn’-ic, a. [Formed by transposition 
from aconitic (?).] (See the compound.) 


itaconic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C3H4(CO‘OH):, A bibasic acid, iso- 
meric with citraconic and mesaconic acids, 
obtained by the dry distillation of citric acid, 
whereby water is first driven off and aconic 
acid formed. C3H4y(OH)(CO°OH)3 = OH2 + 
C3H.(CO‘OH)s, the latter being further de- 
composed into COg and itaconic acid. C3H3 
(CO‘0OH)3 = COg + C3H4(CO'OH)2.—It may 
also be prepared by heating to 160° a mix- 
ture of citric acid and water in a sealed 
tube. Itaconic acid is inodorous, but has a 
strong acid taste. It crystallizes in rhombic 
prisms, soluble in 17 parts of water at 10° 
and melting at 161°. It bears a close resem- 
blance to citraconic acid, but differs from it in 
not yielding mesaconic acid when treated 
with nitric acid. 

§t-a-ka, s. [The Guiana name of the tree.] 


itaka-wood, s. 

Bot. & Comm,: A kind of wood with black 
and brown streaks, much used in cabinet 
work, It comes from Macheriwm Schom- 
burgkii, a papilionaceous tree, tribe Dalberg- 
iez, growing in Guiana. 

¥+te1-ian (iasy), a.&s. [Ital. Italiano; Lat. 
Ttalicus, from Italia = Italy ; Sp. Italiano.] 

A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to Italy. 

B. As substantive : 

1, A native or inhabitant of Italy. 

2. The language spoken by the Italians. 


Italian-beech, s. 

Bot.: The same as ITaLtan-OAK (Q.V.). 
Really an oak, and in no respect a beech. 

Italian-cloth, s. A thin, glossy fabric 
composed of mixed cotton and worsted, much 
used for coat linings, &c. 

Italian-iron, s. A laundress’s smooth- 
ing-iron for fluting and smoothing frills; a 
gauffering-iron. 

Italian-juice, s. 

Comm.: The extract of liquorice prepared 
in Calabria. There are several kinds; but 
that prepared on the estates of the Mar- 
chioness Solazzi, and known as Solazzi juice, 
is the best. [SPANISH-JUICE.] 


Italian-marble, s, [MARBLE.] 

Italian-may, s. 

Bot.: Spircea Filipendula. 

Italian-oak, s. 

Bot. : Quercus Aésculus, 
beech (q.v.). 

Italian-roof, s. A hip-roof. 


* L-+tal-ian-ate (i as y),@. (Eng. Italian ; 
-ate.) Italianized; made conformable to Ital- 
ian customs or practices. (Marlowe.) 


« Ltal-ian-ate (ias y), v.t. [Eng. Italian ; 
\ -ate.] To render Italian; to make conform- 
able to Italian customs; to Italianize. 


f+t&)-ian-ism (i as y), s. ([Eng. Italian; 
-ism.] A phrase, idiom, or custom peculiar to 


or characteristic of the Italians or the Italian 
language. 
Fk. tan-tne (iasy), vt. & t. [Eng. Italian ; 
ize. 
A. Intrans.: To act or speak as an Italian ; 
to act the Italian. 
B. Trans, : To render Italian; to give an 
Italian character to. 
{-tal’-ic, a. &s [Lat. Italicus = Italian, from 
_ Jtalia = Italy.] 
A, As adjective: 


*1, Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to Ital 
or the Italians, R y . z 


Called also Italian- 


Mite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt. 


itabiryte—iterately 


2. Print.: A term applied toa sloping type, 
commonly employed to give emphasis or to 
draw special attention to a particular letter, 
word, or sentence. It is so called from having 
been invented by Aldo Manuzio (Aldus Manu- 
tius), an Italian printer, born in 1447, died in 
1515. 

This line is printed in italic type. 

B. As substantive: 

Print.: An italic letter or type. 


q Italic School of Philosophy : 

Hist. & Philos.: A term adopted by some 
writers to denote the Pythagorean and EHleatic 
systems taken together, but more properly 
confined to that of Pythagoras alone. The 
reason of the name lies in the statement that 
Pythagoras taught in Italy, and more parti- 
cularly in the south and south-west. 


Italic-version, s. 

Ch. Hist. : The version of the Scriptures in 
Latin known as Vetus Itala. It was made 
early in the second century, the Old Testa- 
ment being translated from the LXX., not 
from the Hebrew. St. Jerome was dissatisfied 
with it, and, after trying in vain to amend it 
to his satisfaction, made the Latin translation, 
now in common use in the Roman Church, 
known as the Vulgate, which was approved 
by the Council of Trent. 


L-t4l'-i-cism, s. [Eng. italic; -ism.] An 
Italian idiom or custom; an Italianism. 


(tHI'-i-cize, vt. [Hng. italic; -ize.] To 
write or print in italic type; to make em- 
phatic or-distinct by the use of italics. 


I-ta-m&l-ic, a. [Eng. ita(conic), and malic.] 


itamalic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C5Hg05 = C3H5(OH)(CO*OH)o. A 
homologue of malic acid. On heating itaconic 
acid with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
itamono-chlor-pyrotartaric acid is formed, and 
this, on boiling with water or alkalies, yields 
itamalic acid. It crystallizes in long, deli- 
quescent needles, which are soluble in alcohol 
and ether, and melt between 60° and 65°, At 
a higher temperature, it loses a molecule of 
water, and is re-converted into itaconic acid. 


itch, s. [A.S. gictha.] (Iron, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally : 
(1) In the same sense as IT. 


(2) A sensation of uneasiness in the skin 
arising from the disease or other cause. 

2. Fig.: A constant teasing desire or long- 
ing for something. 

* And this is what the world... 
Denominates an itch for writing.” 
Cowper: Epistle to Lady Austen. 

II. Path. : Scabies; a disease arising from 
the irritation produced by the presence in 
the parts affected of the itch-mite (q.v.) and 
its ova. The animal burrows chiefly between 
the fingers, on the front of the forearm, on the 
abdomen, and the inside of the thighs. The 
disease chiefly assails uncleanly people. Itis 
very common among the natives of India and 
other Orientals, and exists, though less ex- 
tensively, in Europe. Where it is widely 
spread on the body, a sulphur-bath is the best 
Temedy. 


itch-insect, s. 


Zool: An inaccurate name for the itch- 
mite (q.v.). (G@rifith & Henfrey.) 


itch-mite, s. 

Zool, : Sarcoptes scabiet, a small white para- 
sitic spider, of the family Acaride, producing 
the disease called itch. The mouth is fur- 
nished with bristles; so are the third and 
fourth pair of legs, while the first and second 
pair have suckers, [Itcu.] 


itch, *icchen, *iken, *yechen, *yichen, 
v1, [A.S. giccan; cogn. with Dut. jenken ; 
Ger. jucken.] 

1, Lit.: To have a sensation of uneasiness 
in the skin which causes in the person a desire 
to scratch or rub the part affected. 

2. Fig. : To long; to desire continually ; to 
feel a constant teasing desire. 


“Though I now be old and of the peace, if I see 
sword out, my finger itches to make one,”"—Shakesp. ¢ 
Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 3, 


itch’-wood, s. [Eng. itch, and wood (q.v.).] 
Bot.: Inocarpus vitiensis, 


itch’-¥, a. [Eng. itch; -y.] Affected with the 
itch ; of the nature of the itch. 
“ Bxcess, the scrofulous and itchy plague, 
That seizes first the opulent.” 
Cowper: Task, iv. 582. 
-ite, suff. [Lat. -ites; Gr. -ums (-ités). (See def.)] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. As an adjectival suffix: Of or belonging 
to, as Danite. 

9, As a substantival suffix: One belonging 
to: as, an Israelite, a man belonging to the 
people of Israel. 

Il, Technically : 

1. Chem. : A suffix used in chemical terms 
in the naming of salts. When the name of 
the acid terminates in -ous, the name of the 
salt ends in -ite, and the word thus formed is 
connected by of with the name of the base 
combined with the acid. Thus from sulphur- 
ous acid come sulphites: as, Sulphite of so- 
dium, sulphite of barium, &c. 

2. Min.: A mineral. Remotely it was de- 
rived from the Gr. -urys (-ités), which is an 
adjectival termination = of or belonging to, 
and required Aidos (lithos) added, before the 
meaning stone was supplied, Thus mvpirys 
Cpurites) is =of or on fire, and mupitys AlOos 
(purités lithos), fire-stone, not simply mvupizys 
(purités), is the mineral which strikes fire, as: 
copper or other pyrites. When the Greek 
word was transferred to Latin, A‘@os (lithos) = 
stone, was dropped, and pyritesis used by Pliny 
for (1) flint, (2) a mill-stone, and (3) iron py- 
rites, sulphuret of iron. Mineralogists taking 
the word from Pliny’s Latin, and not from 
Greek, now attach to -ite the signification 
stone or mineral. 

8. Paleont. & Paleo-bot. :. Fossil. Used as 
the English equivalent of -ites in the termina- 
tion of many genera; as ammonite, the Eng- 
lish equivalent of ammonites; belemnite, of 
belemnites ; Nipadites, of Nipa. 

4, Petrol.: Formerly -ite was used also for 
rock, but Dana, for discrimination’s sake, 
shes it to -yte. Some still use -ite in place. 
of -yte. 


Y-tém, adv. & s. (Lat. = likewise, also.) 
A. As adv. : Likewise, also. 


“ Item two lips indifferent red ; étem two eyes.* 
—Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, ib.” cae 


B. As substantive : 
1, A separate article or particular; a single 
article. 


“T could have looked on him without the help ot 
admiration, though the catalogue of his endowments 
had been tabled by his side, and I to peruse him by 
items.” —Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 5. 


* 2. A hint, an inuendo. 


“If this discourse have not concluded our weakness, 
Lhave one item more of mine.”—Glanvill. 


3. A paragraph of news. 


* 7/-tém, v.t. [Iv=M, adv.) To make a memo- 
randum of; to note. 


“Thave itemed it in memory.”—Addison: 
Drummer, iii. 1. sot Bh eee 


* {t'-Gr-a-ble, a. (Lat. iteradilis, from itero 
to repeat; Sp. iterable.] Capable of being 
iterated or repeated. 

“Wh they had made th 
acer tan Sa eh dae aaa 

*it'-ér-ange, *it'-tér-ange, s. [Lat. it- 
erans, pr. par. of itero = to repeat.) The act 
of iterating or repeating ; iteration, 

“What needs this étter 4 y, : 
taser iy ‘ance, woman !"—Shakeep, : 

*it'-€r-ant, a. (Lat. iterans, pr. par. of itero.} 
Repeating, iterating. 

“Waters bet ; 
farther OH thoy masks an torantechee eaten et wae 


Hist. 

*it’-€r-ate, v.t. [Lat. iteratus, pa. par. of itero 
= to repeat, from iterum = again ; Fr. itérer ; 
Sp. iferar ; Ital. tterare.} 

1. To repeat ; to utter or say over again. 


“This is the very cause why we iterate the psalms 
oftener than any other part of i ire : 
Tceles. Polity. part of Scripture.’—Hooker 


2. To do over again, or a second time; to 
Tepeat, : 
“ Having wiped and cleansed a’ th 
the experiment.”—Boyle : Works, iy. $52. ae Sr cied 
* {t’-Gr-dte, a. [ITzRatE, v,] Repeated. 


“ The sacrament of baptisme ones likewise ministred, 
aud nenee to be iterate,”"—Ap. Gardner: Explicacion, 


*it’-Gr-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. iterate; -ly.] B 
repetition fi ara, . ve 


“Tterately affecting the pourtraits of Enoch, Lae 
zarus, Jonas, &c."—Browne: Urne Burial, eh. nig 


or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. =, 0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


Lap eet ge Lat. tiara from, iteratus, 
. = re > » ttération ; 
. iteracion ; Ital. if a 
1, The act of iterating or repeating ; repeti- 
nD. 

“ it 
ta te care nae, bexitted sacrifice om the 
tol Pannen, quotation ; readiness in quo- 


“Thou hast damnable téeration, and art indeed 
to corrupt a saint.”—Shakesp. ¢ 1 Henry [V1 & - 


= ft’ va ér = a- ti . ; . 
Iterating, repeat: oy ital as Sea 


+ith-¥-phAll-Yo, a, & s, [Gr. Wvdarduxds 
pos sogereoee be of or pertaining to the 10. 
(ithuph Ulos), or os (membrum virile 
erectwm), carried at the festivals of Bacchus. ] 
a. adj.: Lewd, lustful, obscene, in- 
B. As subst, (Pl.): A lustful, obscene, or 
amorous song or poem. 


“Tomit noti 
ghee gree Peay hee ae 
+i-tin’-6r-a-oy, s. [Eng. itinera(te) ; -cy. 
The act or practice of itinerating, Sinn 


Wag year nde $s [Eng. itineran(t); -cy.) 
. The act or practice of from place 
to place, saperialty in the =i of official 
duties; the discharge of official duties by 
itinerating from plave to place. 
2. A body or number of 
charged official duties, not at one fixed place, 
but by passing from place to place. 
i-tin’-ér-ant, a. &s. [Lat. itinerans, pr. par. 
of *itinero = to travel or journey from place 
to place ; iter (gen. Gheatberl jorwny kom, 
itum, sup. of eo = to go; Fr. itinérant.] 
A. As adj.: Passing or moving from place 
to place; wandering, strolling, not stationary. 
fever arietetenee ams, 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. 1. 
B, As subst.: One who passes or wanders 
from place to place; a wanderer; a stroller ; 
specif. an itinerant preacher, one who moved 
from place to place preaching. 
“ Yet not the noblest of that honour'’d race 
Drew , loftier, more impassion'd thoughts 
Than this obscure itinerant.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. il. 
*{-tin-ér-ant-ly, adv. (Eng. itinerant; -ly.] 
Tn an itinerant, wandering, or strolling man- 
ner. 


i-tin’-ér-ar-¥, » &a. (Lat. itinerarivm = 

an account of a journey, from * itinero = to 
travel; iter (gen. itineris) = a journey; Fr. 
itinéraire ; Sp. & Ital. itinerario.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord, Lang. : A book of travels ; an account 
of the various places to be met with on any 
particular road or line, 


“Now ayes emg be J to the itineraries of the 
steeevies® trav oe = = Dig as is boosh A hg 

respective magn Germany, 5 
tLe Italy conjunctly."—Howell: Letters, bk. 


2. Roman Ritual: A form of prayer in- 
tended for the use of clerics when travelling, 
and, for their convenience, placed at the end 
of the Breviary. The Itinerary consists of 
the canticle Benedictus, with an antiphon, 

rayer, and two collects. Itineraries are not 
ae in the older Breviaries ; but Gavantus 
mentions an ancient Pontifical with an Itine- 
rary for the use of prelates rather longer than 
that at present employed. (Addis & Arnold.) 

B. As adj. Travelling ; wandering or pass- 
ing from place to place ; itinerant. 

“Tt was rather an i circuit of Justice than a 

progress:"—Sacon: Henry VII. 

{-tin’-ér-ate, v.i. (Lat. * itineratum, sup. of 
itinero.] [ITtNERANT.] To pass or go from 
place to place; to wander. 

-itis, suf. [Lat. -itis ; Gr. -eres (-itis).] 

Path.: Inflammation; as, hepatitis = In- 


flammation of the liver ; pericarditis = inflam- 
mation of the pericardium. 


‘ts, pron, [See def.] The possessive case of 
the pronoun i¢ (q.v.). 
¥t-sdlf’, pron. (Eng. it, and self] The neuter 


pronoun corresponding to the masculine /im- 
self, and feminine herself. 


ftt'-nér-ite, s. [Named by Gmelin after 
Von eee who was the first to describe the 


is who dis- 


“pO, Dé}; PSR, J5%1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, 


iteration—ixia 


| Min.: A varidty of Hatiyne. It occurs | 


massive or in granular dodecahedrons, is 
translucent, of a dark blue, ash-gray, or smoky- 


gray colour, and resinous lustre. Found in 
ermany, 


it’-tri-a, yt/-tri-a, s [Yorn] 
it’-tri-iim, ». (Yrrrrum.] 


it’-zi-bii, it-ze-bu, it-zi-boo, it-ch 

8. [Japanese.)} bes S ri + apn 
Numis,: A Japanese monetary unit of 

account, It is a silver com, value varying 

from 1s, 4d. to 1s, 5d. sterling, It is a thin 

oblong plate, with square corners. Its use is 

now dying out, owing to the introduction into 

Japan of the decimal system. 


*T-ile’,s. [Yurz.] 

I-ii’-li-des, s, Lat. tul(us) (q.v.); fem. pl. 
Bah. sate a ; MA. Vets SD 

Zool. : A family of Chilognatha (Millipedes 

The body is elongated and ariel i 
numerous segments, each bearing two pairs 
oflegs. They advance with a gliding motion, 
and roll themselves up when in danger. They 
may be seen in mossy situations or on the 
trunks of trees. They undergo a metamor- 


ee the larva commencing with only six 
ee 


i-w-li-dan, s. [Lat. iulid(w); Eng. suff. -an.] 
( Ps A myriapod of the family Iulide 
q.v. 


i-i'-li-form, a. (Lat. iulus (q.v.), and forma 
= form, shape.] 
Entom. + Shaped like an iulus (q.v.), The 
iuliform larve or caterpillars were considered 
by Swainson as the pre-eminently typical kind, 


Lw-lis, s. [Lat. iuvlis =a kind of millipede; 
and iulus =a catkin; Gr. tovdos (iowlos) = 
the first growth of the beard, a catkin, a 
centipede, or a millipede.] 

*1, Bot. : An ament or catkin. 

2. Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Tulide (q.v.). The body has from forty to 
fi ents, each with a pair of small legs. 
One the American species is about six 
inches long. 


y-va, s. {According te Fuschius, an abbrevia- 
tion of Lat. abiga = Teucrium Iva of Linnzus, 
which it resembled in smell.} 
Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Ivex (q.v.). 
ew s. [From Ivaara, in Finland, 
w ] 


evs it occurs. 


Min,: A variety of Schorlomite. It is black 
and opaque, with an adamantine lustre. 


iv-a-ran-cu’-ga, ». [Name in some Indian 
languages. } 
Bot. ; An essential oil, obtained from Andro- 
pogon Schenanthus, an Indian grass. 


i-vé-ze, s. pl. (Mod, Lat. x(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ea.] 

Bot.: A sub-tribe of Composites, tribe 
Senecionidex, 


-ive, suff. [See def.] A common adjectival 
sullix in English, derived from the Latin -ivus ; 
it gives an active force to the stem to which 
it fs suffixed: as motive, that which moves ; 
formative, that which forms, &c. 


Y-vied, a. [Eng. ivy; -d.]}) Covered or over- 
grown with ivy, 
“Rack deted arch and pillarlone 
Pleads haughtily for glories gone 


Y-vor-¥, *i-vor-ie, *e-ver-y, s.&a. [0. 
Fr, ivurie; Fr. ivoire, from Lat. eboreus = 
made of ivory; ebur (gen. eboris) = ivory ; Ital. 
avorio, avolio.} 

A, As substantive : 

L. Literally: 

1. Gen.: The hard material of the teeth ; 
enamel. [DENTINE.] 

2. Spec.: The tusks of the elephant, the 
narwhal, &c. (A tusk is simply a huge project- 
ing tooth.) Leg t 

Ivory was brought from Tarshis Vv 
eee ships (1 tee x. 22). Homer often 
mentions it. Phidias, B.c. 400, made statues 
from it, plating them with gold. 


IL Fig. (Pl.): The teeth. (Slang.) 
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B. As adj.: Consisting or made of ivory. 
resembling ivory. 
“ Oft his beatt 
Hurriedly, ae ee is 
Your own run ete Use ery) igh pirate 
‘ron. le lorint " 
| Vegetable ivory: ‘ . 
Bot., &c.: The albumen of the sceds of a 
fine jpalm, Phytelephas macrocarpa, found in 
South America, along the banks of the river 
Magdalena, The ivory consists of the coagu- 
lated milk. 


ivory-black, », A species of bone-black 
made by the calcination of ivory scraps, turn- 
ings, and sawdust. It is used as a pigment 
in the manufacture of paints and printers’ ink. 


ivory-nut, s, [Ivory-paum.] 


ivory-palm, s. 
Bot. : Phytelephas macrocarpa. [Ivory, {.] 


ivory-paper, s. A superior kind of paste- 
board, with a finely prepared polished surface, 
used by artists. 


ivory-saw, s. A thin saw stretched ina 
steel frame for sawing ivory from the solid. 
It has a blade one-fortieth of an inch thick, 
one inch and a half wide, and fifteen to thirty 
inches long. The teeth, five or six to the inch. 
A frame-saw with a blade made of a fine watch- 
spring is suitable for the purpose. 


ivory-shell, s. 
Zool. : The molluscous genus Eburna (q.v.). 


ivory-tablet, s. Small leaves of ivory, 
arranged in pocket-book form, for receiving 
memoranda. 


ivory-white, a. 

Bot.: White, verging to yellow, with a 
little lustre, as the flower of Convallaria 
majalis. (Lindley.) 


I-vor-y-type, s. [Eng. ivory ; -type.] 
Phot.: A kind of picture in which twe 
finished photographs are taken, one light in 
colour, made translucent by varnish, tinted 
on the back, and placed over a stronger pic- 
ture, so as to give the effect of a photograph 
in natural colours. Also known as Helleno- 


type. 


Y-vy, s. [A.9. fig; O. H. Ger. ephi, epft, ephih, 
ephon; N. H. Ger. ephen, eppich, from Lat. 
apium = parsley.] [Apium.] 

Botany : 

1, Hedera Helix, a well-known climb 
shrub, adhering to trees or to walls by aéri: 
rootlets ; the ordinary leaves are cordate, five- 
lobed, those of flowering branches ovate or 
lanceolate; flowers yellowish-green, in um- 
bels, appearing in October and November; 
berry globose, black, in one variety yellow. 
Wild in forests, woods, among rocks, &c.; used 
also to train over walls and houses, with excel- 
lent effect. It is a sudorific, and its berries 
are emetic. 


“Direct the clasp! where to climb,” 
pare Milton: P. L,, ix. 217, 


2. The genus Hedera (q.v.) 

¥ American Ivy is Ampelopsis hederacea ; 
German Ivy, Senecio mikanoides ; Ground Ivy, 
Nepeta Glechoma; Coliseum or Kenilworth 
Ivy, Linaria Cymbalaria; and Poison Ivy, 
Rhus Toxicodendron, 


ivy-berry, s. The berry of the ivy. 


i “gum, s. A gum obtained from old 
a nes. 


ivy-mantled, a. Covered or overgrown 
with ivy. 
“Culls nature from her ivy-mantled den.” 
Cowper’ Charity, %. 
ivy-tree, s. 


Bot. ; The Otago name for Panax Colensot, 
*j’-vyed, a. [Ivimp.] 


i-vy-worts, s. pl. [Eng. ivy, and worts.] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Araliaces (q.V.). 


ix’-i-a, s. [From léds (ivos)=. .. birdlime, 
from the viscous character of some species 
(Paxton); cf. also Gr. igta (iwia), tft (ixiné) = 
Carlina gummifera, a composite plant, not the 
modern ixia.] 

Bot.; A genus of Ividacew. It consists of 
beautiful Cape bulbs, with spikes of showy 
flowers. Iwia viridiflora has large sea-green 
flowers, with black markings. It is from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ing. 
-tious, -sious, -vious = shiis. -ble, -dle, Sc. = bel, d¢l, 


{x’-i-6-lite, s. [Named by Nordenskiild after 
Ixion, a relative of Tantalus, ixiolite being a 
variety of tantalite. 

Min. : The same as KimITOTANTALITE (q. V.). 


ix-o-dés,s. [Gr. igédys (iaddés) = like bird- 
lime, sticky, clammy : ifds (iwos) = birdlime, 
and eldos (eidos) = form, appearance.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Ixo- 
didx. Ixodes ricinus is the Dog-tick, I. Du- 
gesii being also found on the dog, I, reduvius 
on the sheep, J. pictus on the deer or on 
mosses, and J. plumbeus upon the Rock- 
swallow (Hirundo riparia) or in its nest. 


{x-0'-di-dee, ix-0'-dé-1, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
iwodes (q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide or 
masc. -et.] 

Zool.: A genus of parasitic spiders, order 
Acarina. The mouth is suctorial. By means 
of it these parasites attach themselves to the 
bodies of sheep, oxen, dogs, and other mam- 
mals, holding on so tenaciously that, when 
pulled away, they often bring off with them 
part of the skin of the animal on which they 
were parasitic. 


ix’-0-lyte, s. [Gr. iéés (ixos) = the miseltoe, 
any viscous substance, and Avw (luo) = to 
loose, to dissolve.] 

Min.: An amorphous mineral, of greasy 
lustre and hyacinth-red eclour, becoming 
ochre-yellow or brown whea_ pulverised. 
Found in a coal stratum near Gloggnitz. 


{x-or’-a, s. [Said to be altered from Sansc., 
&c. ishwar, aname of God. (See def.).] 

Bot. : A genus of Cinchonacez, tribe Coffee, 
family Psychotride. I«ora coccinea is a fine 
Indian shrub, with scarlet flowers, which are 
presented as votive offerings in many Hindoo 
temples. [Etym.] It is used in India for 
various medicinal purposes. 


?-ynx, s. [Yunx.] 


{z-ar, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 
Astron. : A fixed star in the constellation 
Bootes. Called also e Bootis. 


‘ard, iz'-zard (1), s. (Etym. doubtful.) 
Zool. ; A name for the Ibex (q.v.). 


“For the carcass of an izzard he received only ten 
francs.”—Capt. Mayne Reid: Bruin, ch, xxiii. 


*{z-zard (2), s. [Prob.a corruption of s hard.} 
An old name for the letter Z. 


“You go over, the first chance you 
areey one of their izzards,"—, A, 
ar 


et, and hook 
06; X-ing a 


J. 


J. The tenth letter and the seventh consonant 
in the English alphabet. It was formerly in- 
terchangeable with 7, the same character being 
used for both. It is a palatal, its sound being 
that of g in gem or of dg in ridge, edge. Even 
up to a comparatively recent date 7 and j were 
not sevarated in English dictionaries, alpha- 
betical lists, &c. 

As a symbol, j is used in medical prescrip- 
tions at the end of a series of numbers for 1; 
A8, vij.= Seven, Vitj.= eight, dc. 


ja’--al, ja’-el, s. [Arab. jaal; Chal. jaela.] 
(See etym. and compound.) 


jaal-goat, s. 

Zool. : Capra Jaela, the Abyssinian Ibex, an 
ibex found in the mountains of Abyssinia, in 
Upper Egypt, at Mount Sinai, and probably 
in Persia. (Griffith's Cuvier.) 


jab’-ber, * jaber, *jable, *jabil, * jab- 

ble, v.i. & t. [A weakened form of gabbver, 

geile, the freq. forms from gab; Icel. gabba = 
mock, to scoff.] [GABBLE.] 


A, Intrans.: To talk rapidly and incohe- 
rently ; to chatter, to prate; to utter non- 
sensical or unintelligible sounds. 

“Jabb'ring spectres o'er her traces glide.” 
Jones: Hymn to Laschma. 

B. Trans.: To utter rapidly and indis- 

tinetly ; to gabble. 


*jab’-beér, s. [Japser, v.] Rapid, indistinct, 
or nonsensical uttering of words ; gibberish. 


ixiolite—jack 


jab’-ber-ér, s. [Hng. jabber; -er.] One who 
jabbers. 
“ Out-cant the poevionien Aa antere 
“Ab all thelr dialects tier? Hudibras, ii, 2 
jab’-ber-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [JABBER, V.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : Jabber, nonsensical talk, gib- 
berish. 
“Twas chattering, grinning, ee jabbering all.” 


e. Dunciad, li. 237. 
jabbering-crow, s. 
Ornith. : Corvus jamaicensis. 


*jab'-bér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. jabbering ; 
-ly.] Ina jabbering manner. 


*jab’-bér-mént, s._ [Eng. jabber ; -ment.] 
Jabber, nonsensical talk, gibberish. 


“ At last, and in good hour, we are come to his fare- 
wel, which is to be a concluding taste of his jabber- 
ment in law.”—Milton : Colasterion. 


jab’-bér-nowl, s. (Jossernowt.] 


* jxb'-ble, * jable, v.i. & t. (Jasper, v.] To 
splash, as water. : 


*jab’ble, s. [JaBBiE, v.] Agitation on the 
surface of water. 


jab-i-ra, s. (Brazilian jabiru, jaburu.] 
Ornith.: Mycteria, a genus of Ciconine 
(Storks). They resemble the adjutants, and 
are not much less in size. They are found in 
South America. 


jab-d-rin’-di, s. [A word used by some 
Indian tribes of Brazil.] 

Bolt.: A plant, either a Piper or of the 
Rutaceous genus Pilocarpus. The Indians 
believe it very useful in fevers, and a Portu- 
guese medical man, called Coutinho, having 
sent some of the leaves to M. Rabuteau, the 
celebrated Parisian pharmacist, the latter 
gentleman ascertained by experiment that 
they were powerfully sudorific. He believes 
them as valuable as cinchona. 


jab-Or-0'-sa, s. [South American word.] 
Bot.: A genus of Solanacese. Jaborosa runci- 
nata is used in South America as an aphro- 
disiac 
ja-ba-t?’, s. [Brazilian.] 
Bot. : Psidiwm albidum, which furnishes an 
excellent dessert fruit used in Brazil. 


ja-bi-ti-ca’-ba, ja-bot-i-ca-bu-ras, s. 
[Brazilian.] 
Bot. : Eucalyptus cauliflora, which furnishes 
one ay the most agreeable fruits eaten in 
razil. 


ja’-ca, s. [Jack, (3).] 
jaca-tree, s. [JACK-TREE.] 


jac’-a-mar, s. [Fr. jacamar; Brazilian jaca- 
maricn.) 

Ornith. (Pl.): The name generally given to the 
birds ranked under Galbuling, a sub-family 
of Alcedinidz or King-fishers. The Jacamars 
have the bill less stout than the typical Alce- 
dine; their body also is more slender; the 
tail long; the toes either in two pairs, or two 


JACAMAR, 


before and one behind, the anterior ones being 
united. They are bright-coloured birds, gene- 
rally with a good deal of green in their 
plumage. They are found in the tropical 
parts of South America and in the West Indies, 

reeding in cavities of trees, and sallying forth 
from a branch or spray to capture the insects 
on which they feed. Sometimes elevated into 
a family, Galbulide. 


dhe oie s, [In Brazil the name of the water- 
en. 


Ornithology : 

1. Sing.: The name of Parra, a genus of wad- 
ing birds belonging to the family Palamedeide. 
The feet have four 
very long toes, sepa- 
rated to their root, 
and with their claws, 
especially the hind 
one, so long that 
these birds have been 
called by the French, 
surgeons. The wing 

_is generally armed 
with a spur. The 
common species, 
Parra Jacana,is = 
black with a red 
mantle, the primaries 
of the wings. are 
green, and there are fleshy wattles under the 
bill. It occurs in all the warmer parts of 
America. 

2. Pl. : Parrine, a sub-family of Rallide. 


jac-a-ran’-da, s. [The Brazilian name of one 
species J. brasiliana.] 

1, Bot.: A genus of Bignoniacez. It con- 
sists of South American trees with showy 
flowers in terminal panicles. Jacaranda pro- 
cera and other species of the genus are used 
in syphilitic affections. 


2. Comm. : [RosEwoop]. 


jae’-a-ré, s. [Jackare and yackare, South 
American Indian names of the species. ] 

Zool.: A genus or sub-genus of Alligators 
established by Dr. Gray. There are various 
species, as the Dog-headed Jacare (Jacare 
latirostris), the Long-shielded Jacare (J. longi- 
scutata), the Kyed Jacare (J. ocellata), &c. All 
are American. 


* jac-a-tod’, s. [CocKatoo.] (Evelyn.) 


jac’-chis, i-&c’-chiis, s. [Gr., =a name of 
Bacchus. ] 
Zool.: A genus of Cebide, American Mon- 
keys, containing the Marmosets. More com- 
monly called Hapale (q.v.). 


jac’-con-ét, s. [Jaconet.] 
* ja-cent, a. 
to lie.] 
length. 
“Because so laid, they [brick or squared stones] are 


more apt in swagging down, to pierce with their points, 
than in the jacent posture.”—Heliquie Wotton., p. 20. 


ja¢’-inth, s. [Hyacinru, II. 2 (1).] 


eae: s. [The Brazilian name of the 
ree. ; 

Bot. : Desmoncus macracanthos, a fine palm, 
fifty or sixty feet long, with a stem as thin as 
acane. It grows along the Amazon and the 
Rio Negro. 


jack (1), * jacke, s. [Fr. Jacques, from Lat. 
Jacobus ; Gr. ’IaxwBos (Iakdbos), from the 
Heb. 3p? (Yaaqob) = one who seizes by the 
heel, 329 (aqab) = a heel. In the princi- 
pal modern languages John, or its equiva- 
Jent, is a common name of contempt, or 
slight. Thus the Italians use Gianni, whence 
Zani; the Spaniards, Juan, as bobo Juan = 
a foolish John = the French Jean, &e. Hence 
in English we have Jack-fool, Jack-an-apes, 
Jack-pudding, and perhaps Jackass. A Jack o° 
the clock (Shakesp.: Richard II., v. 5) was a 
figure which, in old clocks, struck the hours 
upon the bell: hence the word Jack came to 
be applied to various implements, which sup- 
plied the place of a boy or attendant, as the 
jack which turns the spit in a kitchen, a boot- 
jack, &e. Still more generally it is applied to 
a large variety of implements or instruments 
which are used in the place of another hand or 
of an assistant, and in this way is frequently 
compounded with other words, the associated 
word expressing either its purpose, structure, 
or relation, as jack-screw, jack-frame, rail- 
jack, &e.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, The diminutive of the proper name John. 


2, A term of contempt; an upshot, a clown, 
a@ boor, 


“Do you play the flouting jack."—Shakesp. - 
Ado About oitarg) inl sine pec” 


3. A common equivalent for a sailor; a tar. 
* 4, A cant word for a Jacobite. 


“With every wind he sailed, and well could tack, * 
Had many pendents, but abhorred a Tae ee > 
Swift: blegy on Judge Boat. 


JACANA. 


[Lat. jacens, pr. par. of jaceo = 
Lying down; recumbent; lying at 


a 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot ° 
er, wore, wolf, work,whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, »,0=é6 ey=a qu=kw 


5. A measure ; sometimes half-a-pint, some- 
times quarter of a pint. 
IL. Technically : 
1, As the name of an instrument : 
Q) Domestic : 
(@) An instrument for turning a roasting 
Joint of meat ; a bottle-jack ; a smoke-jack. 
“So footbo: ho had f h 
of Jack ‘piven them, were hops ty torn the apie cs 
to pull off their master’s boots ; but when instruments 
were invented for both these services, they 
ed jacks."— Watts » Logic, pt. 1, ch. iv. 
(>) A contrivance to assist a person in taking 
off his boots ; a boot-jack. 
(c) A pitcher, formerly of waxed leather, 
but now of metal; a black-jack. 


“ Body of me, I'm dry still i give me the jack, boy.” 
Beawm, & Flet.: Bloody Brother, il. 2. 


(2) Knitting : The pivoted bar or lever ina 
knitting-mac 1ine, from whose endis suspended 
the sinker which forms the loop ; a beater. 

(3) Mach. : A lifting instrument ; a contriv- 
ance for lifting great weights. [JacK-screw.] 

(4) Metal-working : A form of metal planing- 
machine which has short, quick motions, and 
is used in shaping objects, planing seats for 
valves, &c. 

(5). Mining : A wooden wedge used in min- 
ing to aid in the cleavage of strata; a gad. 

(6) Music: Formerly the hammer or quill- 
carrier of a clavichord, virginal, harpsichord, 
or spinet, but now an intermediate piece which 
conveys to the hammer the motion imparted 
to the key. 

(7) Nautical: 

(a) The cross-trees. 

(c) A small flag ; the union without the fly. 
[Unton-sack.] 

(8) Sawing : A saw-horse or saw-buck. 

(®) ry epee Acoarse bobbin and fly-frame, 

e 


were both 


operating on sliver from the carding-mach- 
ine and sing the product to, or fitting it 
for, the fine roving-machine. 

(10) Sports: 


(@) Any one of the knaves ina pack of cards. 
“He calls the knaves jacks."—Dickens: Great Ex- 
pectations, ch. viii. 


(6) The small bowl aimed at in the game of 
bowls. (Butler: Human Learning, pt. ii.) 

(11) Weaving : The heck-box; a grated frame 
for conducting the threads from the bank to 
the warping mill. 

2. As applied to animals: 

@) Amale. [Jack-nare, Jackass.) 

(2) A young pike ; a pike. 


“ Sometimes poor Jack and onions are his dish.” 
King: Art of Cookery. 


8) A name given to various brilliantly 
eoloured fish of the mackerel family, found in 
the West Indies. 

1. Jack-at-a-pinch: 
) A person unexpectedly or suddealy 
led upon to do something. 
(2) A cle n who has no cure, but offi- 
ciates for a fee wherever wanted. 


2. Jack-by-the hedge : 

Bot.; Alliaria oe gga One of the names 
of Sisymbrium Alliaria. 

3. Jack-in-a-basket : 

Naut. : A basket on a pole marking a shoal ; 
a beacon. 

4, Jack-in-office: One who is 
petty office. (Wolcott: Peter Pi 

5. Jack-in-the-box : 

Q) Ordinary Language : , 

(a) A toy consis of a box out of which, 
on raising the lid, a figure springs. 

(b) A game or sport in which some article 
of more or less value is placed on the top of a 
stick or rod, standing in a hole, and thrown 
at with sticks. If the article be hit so as to 
fall clear of the hole, the thrower is entitled 
to claim it. 

(2) Technically : 

(a) Bot. ; Hernandia, a genus of Lauracew, 
and spec. H. sonora. So called because the 
seeds rattle in the seed-vessel. 

(©) Machinery : 

® A name conferred upon the jack-frame, 
a device for giving a twist to the drawn sliver 
and winding the same on a bobbin as it was 
received in the roving can. [JACK-FRAME.] 

A large, wooden, solid screw turning 
me nut = ‘a. bridge-piece and rotated by 


roud of a 
7, p. 18.) 


jack—jackal 


means of a lever. It is a clumsy form of 
Screw-press, used for various purposes. 

(iii) A screw-jack for lifting and for stowing 
cargo. 

(iv) A burglar’s implement, used for forcin 
a box-lock otf a dooiet , ¥ 


“Take care of the Jack-in-the-box > there never was 
bag made."—Albert Smith: Christopher Tadpole, 


6. Jack-in-the-box shears : 


Mech: A pair of shears, the lower jaw of 
which is worked by a cam motion from below. 
This allows the knife to drop to its full extent 


‘immediately the cut is made, giving the work- 


man plenty of time to place the work in 
position ready for the next operation. 

7. Jack-in-the-bush : 

Bot.: Cordia cylindrostachya. (W. Indian.) 

8. Jack-in-the-green : A chimney-sweep en- 
closed in a portable framework of boughs for 
the processions on the first day of May. 

9. Jack-of-all-trades : One who can turn his 
hand to any business. 

10. Jack-of-the-Buttery : 

Bot. : Sedum acre. 

ll, Jack-of-the-clock : A figure which struck 
the hours on the bell of a clock. 

12. Jack-with-a-lantern, Jack-a-lantern: A 
will-o’-the-wisp ; an ignis fatuus. 
{Black jack : [BuacK-sack]. 
* jack-adams, s. A fool. 
Works, ii. 220.) 

jack-a-dandy, s. A little foppish fellow’; 
a coxcomb, a dandiprat. (S. Warren: Ten 
Thousand a Year, ch. vii.) 

* jack-a-lent, * iack-o-lent, s. 

1, Lit.: A puppet which was thrown at in 
Lent, in Shrovetide games. 

2. Fig. : A simple fellow. 

“You little jack-a-lent, have you been true to us?”— 

Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iii, 3, 

jack-arch, s. 

Arch, : Anarch of the thickness of one brick. 

jack-ass, s. [Jackass.] 

jack-back, s. 

Brewing: 

1, A vessel below the brewery-copper which 
receives the infusion of malt and hops there- 
from, and which has a perforated bottom to 
strain off the hops. 

2. A tank or cistern which receives the 
cooled wort in a vinegar-factory. 

jack-block, s. 

Naut.; A block used in sending the top- 
gallant mast up and down. 

jack-boot, s. [Jacksoor.] 


* jack-cap, s. Ahelmet. (Defoe: Tour, 
ii. 148.) 

jack-chain, s. The chain revolving on 
the wheel of a kitchen-jack, 

jack cross-tree, s. 

Naut.: An iron cross-tres at the head of 
a top-gallant mast, 

jack-flag, s. 

Naut.: A flag hoisted at the] spritsail top- 
mast head. 

jack-frame, s. 

Cotton-man. : A contrivance, formerly in 
great favour, for giving a twist to the roving 
as it was delivered by ‘the drawing rollers. 


(T. Brown: 


jack-fruit, s, The fruit of the jaca- 
tree (q.V.). 
jack-hare, s. A male hare. 


jack-head pump, s. A form of lift- 
pumps for mines and deep borings, in which 
the delivery-pipe is secured to the cylinder by 
a goose-neck, 

Jack Ketch, s. A hangman, an execu- 
tioner: said to be derived from Richard 
Jaquette, lord of the manor of Tyburn, where 
felons were for a long time hanged. 


jack-knife, s. A horn-handled clasp- 
knife with a laniard, worn by seamen. 
jack-ladder, s. 


Naut.: A ladder with wooden steps and 
side ropes. 


* jack-nasty, s. A sneak, a sloven. 


ion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. 
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jack-pin, s. 


Naut.: A belaying-pin in the fife-rail or 
elsewhere, 


jack-rafter, s. 


Carp.: One of the short rafters used in a 
hip-roof, 


jack-saw, s. 


Ornith. : A provincial English name for the 
Goosander, Mergus Merganser, a kind of duck. 


jack-screw, s. A lifting implement 
which acts by the rotation of a screw in a 
threaded socket, 


jack-sinker, s. 

Knitting-machine: A thin fron plate sus- 
ge hab from the end of the jack, and acting 
0 depress the loop of thread between two 
needles. The jack-sinkers alternate with 
lead-sinkers, the former being movable sepa- 
rately, but the latter are attached to a sinker- 
bar, and move together. 


jack-snipe, s. Scolopax gallinula, A 
small snipe found in Britain, 


jack-spaniard, s. A scorpion. 
“Sitting on the sandy turf, defiant of galliwasps and 


dack-spaniards.”—0O. Kingsley ; Westward Ho /ch, xvii 


jack-staff, s. 


Naut.: A flag-staff on the bowsprit-cap for 
flying the jack. 

jack-stay, s. 

Naut.: A rib or plate with holes, or a rod 
running through eye-bolts, passing along the 
upper side of a yard, to which the sail is bent. 


jack-timber, s. 

Carp.: A timber in a building which is 
shorter than the other timbers, being inter- 
cepted by another piece ; as (1) a studding in 
a partition, which is intercepted by a brace or 
window or door frame; (2) a rafter in a hip- 
roof, which meets the hip, and is shorter than 
those which run a full length and meet at 
the comb or ridge; (3) a rib in vaulting or © 
groining, shorter than the main rib. 


jack-towel, s. A coarse towel ona roller, 
jack-tree, s. [Jaca-TREE.] 


*jack (2), *jacke (2), *jaque, *j 
* jakke, s. [O. Fr. jaque; cf. Dut. jak ; ae 
jacke; Sw. jocka ; Ital. 
giaco ; Sp. joco.] 

Old armour: A coat 
of mail; defensive body- 
armour worn by troops 
from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth centu- 
ries inclusive. It con- 
sisted of a leathern sur- 
coat worn over the hau- 
berk, and sometimes 
ra likeagambeson. 

he illustrationis taken 
from a MS. of the Ro- 
man de la Rose (14383). 


“At those dayes the yo- 
men had theyr lymmes at 
lybertie, for theyre hosyn 
were than fastened wt one 

ynt, and theyr iackes 

were] longe and easy 
shote in.”—F/abyan (1415). 


jack (3), jac, jaca, s. (Jaca is a word from 
the Indian Archipelago.] 
Bot.: Artocarpus integrifolia, a tree which 
furnishes an edible fruit, but inferior to the 
bread-fruit itself, to which it is allied. 


jack’-Al, s. (In Ger. schakal ; Fr. & Sp. chacal ; 
Turk, chical.] 
Zool. : The Canis (Sacalius) aureus, an anima} 


of the family Canide, and presenting a close 
affinity to the dog. It is yellowish-gray above, 


boul, boy; pout, jowl; cat, ¢gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 


Cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -§ 


-ble, -dle, &c = bel, déb 
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whiter underneath, the tail is bushy and at its 
extremity tipped with black. he jackal in- 
habits the warm parts of Africa, Southern 
Asia, and Europe. All who have lived in the 
East must have heard its unearthly yells sud- 
denly breaking in upon the silence of night. It 
hunts in packs. It is not, consciously at least, 
the ‘‘lion’s provider.” It is not generally on 
living animals that it feeds, but on carrion. 
It is, therefore, improbable that, as a rule, a 
troop of jackals hunts down prey, and then 
the lion, presenting himself, takes it from 
them. More probably he hunts it down, and 
they consume what he leaves. There is another 
species, C. mesomelas, the black-backed jackal. 
It occurs at the Cape of Good Hope. 


jackal-buzzard, s. 
Ornith. : Buteo Jackal, found in Africa, 


jaick’-a-napes, s. [For Jack on apes = Jack 
of apes.) 
*1, A monkey ; an ape. 
“T could lay on like a butcher, and sit like a jacka- 
napes.”—Shakesp, ; Henry V., v. 2. 
2, A coxcomb, a fop, an upstart, conceited 
fellow. 
“That jackanapes with scarfs.” 
Shakesp. : All's Well That Ends Well, ili. 5. 
* jackanapes-coat, s. A dandy coat. 
(Pepys.) 
jack Ass, s. [Eng. jack (1), and ass.) 
1, A male ass. 


“T have seen a jackass from that country above fif- 
teen hands high.”—@oldsmith : Animated Nature; 
Ass. 


2, A term of reproach or contempt; a 
stupid, ignorant fellow. 


GY Laughing or feathered jackass : 


Ornith.: Dacelo gigantea, a New Zealand 
Kingfisher. 


jackass-penguin, s. 

Ornith.: Eudytes demersa. A species of 
Penguin which rises to the surface and again 
dives with great rapidity, so that according to 
Mr. Darwin it might be mistaken for a fish 
leaping for sport. 


, jack’-boots, s. pl. [Eng. jack (1), and boot.] 
1. Large, overall boots, reaching up to the 
thigh, worn by fishermen. 
2. Large boots with a front-piece coming 
above the knee, worn by cavalry men, and 
sometimes by huntsmen. 


“Some had been so used to wear brogues that the 
stumbled and shuffled about strangely in their mili- 
tary jackboots,”—Macaulay: Hist. Lng., ch. vi. 


j&ck’-daw, daw, s. [Eng. jack (1), and daw.] 
Ornith.: Coleus or Corvus monedula. The 
smallest of the British crows, being but 
thirteen inches in length. The general colour 
is black, with a grayish shade on the margins 
of the feathers, the back and wings purplish; 
the crown of the head is glossy blue-black, 
forming a cap; the neck hoary-gray, the bill 
and feet black, the eye bluish-white. Both 
sexes coloured alike, The bird is found over 
nearly all Europe. It breeds in towers and 
old buildings, also in hollow trees, It is a 
familiar object in cathedral towns. Eggs four 
to seven, more bluish than those of ordinary 
crows, and blotched with brown spots. 
(Bowdler Sharpe, F.L.S., F.Z.S.) 


“Tn the neighbour quarters of the Insubrians neere 
adjoining, ye shall have infinite and innumerable 
flockes and flights of choughes and jackdawes.”—P. 
Holland: Plinie, bk, x., ch. xxix, 


jack-ét, s. [Fr. jacquette, dimin. of O. Fr. 
jaque = a jack or coat of mail.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. A short coat extending downwards to 
the hips. 


“They [the minones, or thief-takers] wear a short 
striped waistcoat, and over it a red jacket.”—Swin- 
burne : Spain, let. 9, 


2. A kind of coat or dress made of cork to 
arene the wearer while swimming; a cork- 
jacket, 


3. A short, outer, close-fitting garment worn 
by women. 

IL Technically : 

1, Machinery: 
 () A steam-jacket is a body of steam be- 
tween an inner and outer cylinder or casing ; 
its usual purpose is to warm or maintain the 
warmth of the contents of the inner cylinder. 

(2) The steam space around an evaporating- 
(pan to heat the contents. Other jackets are 
of wood or other non-conducting material. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, 0 = 


jackanapes—jacobinic 


Cylinders of steam-engines are sometimes 
covered with felt and an ornamental wooden 
casing to prevent radiation of heat. Steam- 
boilers, for the same purpose, are jacketed 
with felt on the upper part. Also called 
cleading, deading, lagging. 

2, Nautical : 

(1) A double or outer coat. 

(2) A casing for a steam-chimney where it 
passes through a deck. 

{| To beat or dust one’s jacket: To thrash 
one. (Slang.) 


jack’-ét, v.t. [JacKet, s.] 
1. Lit.: To cover or envelop in a jacket: 
as, To jacket a steam-boiler. 
2. Fig.: To thrash, to beat. (Slang.) 


* jack’-€y, s. [Jack (1).]} <A slang term for 
gin. 
*jack’-man, s. [Eng. jack (2), and man.] 
J. A soldier dressed in a jack; a horse- 
soldier. 
2, A retainer, an attendant. (Scott.) 


jack’-plane, s. [Eng. jack (1), and plane.} 
Carp.: The first and coarsest of the joiner’s 
bench-planes; the others being the trying, 
panel, and smooth planes. 
jack’-pud-ding, s. [Eng. jack (1), and 
pudding ; cf. Fr. jean-pottage = John-pottage 5 
Ger. Hans-wurst = Jack-sausage.] A merry- 
andrew, a clown, a buffoon. 
*jack’-piid-ding-hood, s. (Eng. jackpud- 
ding ; -hood,] Buffoonery. (Walpole. 
jack-rah’-bit, s. A large American hare 
having very long legs and ears. Found on the 
western prairies (Lepus campestris), in Texas 
and New Mexico (L. callotis), and in California 
(L. californicus). 
jack-rib, s. [Eng. jack (1), and rib.] 
Arch.: Any rib in a framed arch or dome 
which is shorter than the rest. 


* jack’-sauce, * jack’-sAwse, s. [Eng. 
jack (1), and sauce.] An impudent or saucy 
fellow. 


“Every jacksauce of Rome shall thus odiously dare : 


to controll and disgrace it.”"—Bp, Hall; Honour of the 
Maried Clergie, bk. ii., § 12. 
* jack-smi s. [Bng. jack (1), and smith.) 
A workman who makes jacks for roasting. 
“The celebrated watchmaker [Mr. Tompion] who 


was originally a jacksmith."—Dryden: Let. to Mr. 
Tonson (1696). 
jack’-son-ite, s. 
Dr. C. T. Jackson 3 suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as PREBNITE (q.V.). Found 
at Ile Royale, Lake Superior, and Keweenaw 
Point, Michigan, U.S.A. 


jack’-straw, s. (Eng. jack (1), and strap.) 
*j. A figure of a man made of straw; & 
scarecrow. 
*2,. A person of no weight or substance, 


“‘An inconsiderable fellow and a jackstraw,."— 
Milton: Def. of the People of England. (Pref.) 


3. A slip of straw, wood, ivory, bone, or 
other material, used in a child’s game, in 
which all the strips are thrown into confusion 
ona table to be picked singly with a hooked 
instrument without disturbing the rest. 


jack’-wood, s, [Eng. Jaci and wood.] 
Comm. : The wood of Artocarpus integrifolia. 
It is a furniture and fancy wood, 


Ja'-cdb (1), s. [Lat. Jacobus, remotely from 
the patriarch Jacob, Heb. 3p? (Yaagobd).] 
[Jack.] 


Jacob’s-ladder, s, 

1. Bot.: The genus Polemonmm. One 
species, the Blue Jacob’s-ladder (Polemonium 
ceruleum), is a plant with pinnate glabrous 
leaves and large blue or occasionally white 
flowers, 

2. Nat. : 
rounds, 

3. Mech. : The elevator used in brewhouse 
machinery for raising spent mash-stuff. 


Jacob’s-staff, s. 

*T, Ordinary Language: 

1, A pilgrim’s staff, from the pilgrimages 
made to the Shrine of St. James (Lat, Jaco- 
bus) at Compostella in Spain. 


A rope ladder with wooden 


{Named by Whitney after | 


ng 


2. A staff containing a concealed dagger. 

II. Surveying: 

j. Aninstrument for taking altitudes, having 
a brass circle divided into four equal parts by 
two diametric lines. At each extremity is a 
perpendicular riglet over the lines, with a hole 
below each slit for discovering objects. The 
cross is mounted on a staff. A cross-staff. 


2. An instrument used to measure distances 
and heights. It has a square rod, with a 
cross or cursor, which has a set. screw to keep 
it in pesition on the rod when required. The 
rod is three or four feet in length, and divided 
into four or five equal parts. The cursor has 
a square socket and slips on the staff. The 
instrument is mounted on a tripod when in 
use, the cursor being in the plane of the hori- 
zon when measuring distances, and vertical to 
it when measuring heights. 

3. A straight rod shod with iron, and with 
a socket-joint and pintle at the summit for 
supporting a surveyor’s circumferentor. 


Jacob’s-stone, s. A stone fabulously 
said to be that on which Jacob rested his head 


: at Luz, which was used as the coronation-stone 


of the kings of Scotland at Scone, in Perth- 
shire, and was thence transferred by Edward I. 
to Westminster, where it still remains, in- 
closed in the coronation-chair. 


Ja-cob (2), s. [From Jacob, its discoverer}. 
Anat. : (See etym. and compound). 


Jacob’s-membrane, s. 

Anat.: The columnar layer, or layer of 
rods or cones, constituting the seventh layer 
covering the retina of the eye. (Quain.) 


JAic-6-bée’-an, Ji-co’-bé-an, Ja-co-bi- 
an, a. [Lat. Jacob(us) = Jaines; Eng. suff. 
-ean; -ian.] 

Arch.: A term sometimes. applied to the 
style of architecture prevailing during the 
later years of the reign of Elizabeth and that 
of James I. It differs from the Elizabethan 
or Tudor style, in having a greater admixture 
of Italian, greatly owing to the influence of 
the Italian architect Palladio. 


Jac'-d-bin, Jic'-d-bine, s. & a. [Fr. Jaco- 
bin, from Low Lat. Jacobinus, from Lat. Jaco- 
bus = James.) ‘ 


A. As substantive : 


1, Originally a synonym for a Dominican 
friar, though the name did not extend bevond 
France. 

“ Now am I Robert, now Robin, 
Now frere Minour, now Jacobin.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 6,341. 

2, A member of a faction or club of violent 
republicans, so called from the Jacobin club, 
which met in the hall of the Jacobin friars, 
in the Rue St. Jacques (St. James’ Street), in 
Paris, in October, 1789. 

* 3. One who is radically opposed to the 
existing government; specif., applied to the 
extreme section of the revolutionary party at 
the end of the last century. 


JACOBIN. 


4, A variety of hooded pigeon. 
B. As adj. ; The same as Jacosrntc (q.v.). 
“RF is formidabie, not he i 
as shed isc eobes Pianos burke lab eae 
Jac'-d-bine, s. [(Jacozin.] 


* jac-6-bin’-ic, * jic-6-bin’-ic-al, a, 
{Eng. Jacobin ; -ic, -ical.] Of or pertaining to 
the Jacobins of France; turbulent, revolu- 
tionary, demagogical. 

“ Her own ill policy, which dismantled all her towns 


and discontented all her subjects by jacobinical inno- 
vations."—Burke: Policy of ae ree 


sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
6; ey=a& qu=kw. 


* j&c-0-bin’-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. jacobini- 
cal ; -ly.) In a jacobinical uti 
roe ai ‘s . , revolutionary, or 


* Jic'-O-bin-igsm, s. (Eng. jacobin; -ism.] 
The principles or objects of the Jacobins 3 Te- 
volutionary or demagogic principles. 


* jic'-d-bin-ize, vt, (Eng. jacobin; ~ize. 
'o imbue or tint with deca : ’ 
oN 
Jacodinized.”— Burke? Poly af the dilbers sence 8 
* jio-6-bin-ly adv. (BEng. jacobdin ; -ly.] In 
the manner of the Jacobins ; jacobinically. 


Jac’-d-bite, s. & a. 
Eng. suff. -ite.] 
A. As substantive: 
1, Eng. Hist.: A partisan or supporter of 
James IL., after his abdication, and Rr his des- 
cendants, the Pretenders ; one who opposed 
the Revolution of 1688 in favour of William 
and Mary, 


“ Already, in the short of six mon he had 
been several time a <Jaeabibe. and several — a Wil- 
Hiamite."—Macaulay : Hist.’Eng., ch. xiii, 


2. Church History (Pl.): 

(1) The followers of Jacob Baradeus, a 
Monophysite monk who restored the sect to 

rosperity after it had become extinct. He 

d at Edessa in 578, 

(2) A name for the Monothelites (q.v.). 

(8) An order of mendicant monks, which 
arose and obtained the sanction of Pope In- 
nocent III., in the thirteenth century, but 
very soon became extinct. 

_ (4) Aname forthe Dominicans, [Jacosry (1). ] 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to the Jacobites ; 
holding the opinions of the Jacobites, 


* j&ic-5-bit-ic, * bit’-ic-al, a. (Eng. 
Jacobitle); ~ic.} ting or pertaining to the 
Jacobites ; supporting or adhering to the 
Jacobites. 

“ Of all the counties of Fngland, Lancashire was the 
most jacobitical,’—Macaulay > Hist, Eng., ch. xxi. 

* jac-6-bit-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. jacoditical ; 

iM) In a jacobitical manner; like the Jaco- 

ites, 


(Lat. Jacobus = James ; 


Jic'-d-bit- s. [Eng. Jacobit(e); -tsm.] 
The principles of the Jacobites or adherents of 
James I. 


> English Jacoditism and Irish Jacobitism 
there was nothing in common.”—Macaulay: Hist, 
Bng., ch. xii. 
-cdbs’-ite, s. ‘amed by Damour after its 
original locality, Jacobsberg, Wermland, Swe- 


den ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An oxide of iron and manganese, 
represented by the formula Inn (FegInng)O4. 
Isometric, occurring in octahedrons ; hardness 
= 6; sp. gr., 4°75; lustre, brilliant; colour, 
deep black ; streak, blackish-brown ; magnetic. 
Occurs with a white mica and native copper 
in a crystalline limestone, 


Ja’-cdb-s6n, s. The name of its discoverer, 
(See etym. and compound.) 


Jacobson’s-nerve, s. 
Anat, : The tympanic branch of the cranial 
nerves. 


* Ja_co’-biis, s. (Lat. =James.} A gold coin 
current in the reign of James I, It was of 
the value of 25s. sterling. i‘ 

“His salary hi with that of the Lo 
Ft thn hg a. racobuaen, equivalent to 
ten thousand pounds sterling a year.”"—Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. x¥. 


Jic-d-n&t, jAc-cd-ndt, ». (Fr. jaconas.) 
Fabrice: A fine, close, white cotton goods, 
intermediate between cambric and lawn, 


J&c-quard’ (qu as k), s. [The name of a 
straw-hat oe ictmres in Lyons, who died in 
1834.] (See etym. and compound.) 
Jacquard- s. A loom for weaving 
figured goods. A anal of perforated cards is 
made to pass over a drum, and the strings by 
which the threads of the are raised pass 
over an edge with a wire or leaden wei ht of 
small diameter suspended from each. c) 
weights, at each stroke of the loom, are pre- 
sented to each successive card, and some of 
them are intercepted by the card, while others 
through the holes therein, the latter thus 
Seanrmeining which threads of the warp shall 
be raised. In this way the figure on the card 
determines the nature of the figure on the 
fabric. 


Doll, bé}; PSAt, JW; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion,-sion = shin; 


Jacobinically—jagged 


Jacquerie (pron, zhak’-ré), 3. [Fr. Jacques 
i (Jack (1).] » rep 
Hist; A name given to a revolt of the pea- 
sants against the nobles in Picardy, France, 
in 1858. Any revolt of peasants, 


: epee gt a, Lak, aestntagirets facta, 
yr. par, of jacto, frequent, of jacio= to throw. 
boasting, a boast. 


*jic-ta'-tion, s. (Lat. jactatio, from jacto, 
frequent. of jacio=to throw.) The act of 
throwing; agitation or shaking of the body in 
exercise, as in riding. 

“Jactations were used for some amusement and 


allay in great and constant palns.”"—Sir W. T'eraple: 
Of Heatth & Long Life. a 


*jac-ti-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. jactito, a double 
frequent. from jacio = to throw. ] 


1, A tossing or shaking of the body; rest- 
1 ny gs is 8 y3 


“Tf the patient be why rt with jactitation, or great 
oppression about the stomach, expect no relief rom 
cordials."—Harvey : On Consumption, 


2. Vain boasting, vaunting. 

J Jactitation of marriage: 

Eecles. Law: A term applied to a false pre- 
tension or claim to be married made by any- 


one with a view to gain the reputation of being 
married, 


* -u-la-bl J 
Jac’ ala e, a [Jacutate.] Fit to be 


*jac’-u-late, vt. [Lat. jaculatus, pa. par. of 
jaculor = to throw a dart or javelin 3 jaculum 
=a dart; jacio=to throw.] To throw or 
dart out; to emit. 


*jac-u-la'-tion, s. [Lat. jaculatio, from 
jaculatus, pa. par. of jaculor.] The act of 
throwing or hurling missive weapons. 

“ So hills amid the air encountered hills, 


Haurled to and fro with jaculation dire.” 
Milton: P, L., vi. 665, 


jac’-u-14-tor, s, [Lat., from jaculatus, pa. 
par, of jaculor.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : One who throws or darts, 


2. Zool.: The Archer-fish (q.v.). 


*jac-y-la'-tor-¥, a. [Lat. jaculatorius, from 
Soe pa. par. of jaculor; Fr. jaculatoire.} 
hrowing or darting out suddenly ; uttered or 
thrown out suddenly or in short sentences ; 


ejaculatory. 


jac’-u-lis, s. (Lat. = that which is thrown ; 
a fishing-net; a serpent which darts at its 
prey ; a noose thrown over the horns of cattle.] 
Zool, : A genus of Dipodide. Jaculus labra- 
doriue is the Labrador Jumping Mouse. 


jade (1), s. [Etym. doubtful, probably of Teu- 
tonic origin.] 
1, A sorry nag; a broken-down, worthless 
horse. 
“They fall their crests, and Ike deceitful J 
Sink in the trial.” Shakesp.; Julius Cesar, iv. % 
2. An old woman, a wench, a quean, (Used 
in contempt.) 
lade!” 


“A faded old woman, a heathenish /: 
Longfellow: Musician's Tate, iv. 


3. Ayoung woman, (Not nevessarily used 
in poe eg 
ib scmatade ds seeyrecat tee i, 
2 s. [Sp. pletra di hijada = kidney- 
stone, (king 
*  Min.: A massive or sometimes cryptocrys- 
talline silicate of magnesia, allied to horn- 
blende, with sp. gr. from 2°96 to 8°18, and 
hardness from 5°5 to 65, Damour divides it 
into “ Oriental Jade,” with sp, gr. 2°96 to 3°06 ; 
colours white and i la pid tinted 
ish and many shades o: 3 an 
premenr-g ow sp. _. 8°18, differin also 
from the former in possessing a silky lustre 
due to Genet delicate fibres. Found 
in situ in Central Asia, China, and New Zea- 
Jand. Much used for ornamental and other 
mrposes by ancient peoples, having been 
‘ound as implements in the remains of pre- 
historic lake-dwellings, and_by Dr. Schlie- 
mann on the site of Troy. dan geographical 
distribution and archeological uses, see Fischers 
Nephrit u. Jadeit, Stuttgart, 1880.) 


jade, vt. &¢. [Jape (1), 4] 
A. Tromsitive: 
* 1, To ride or drive overmuch ; to overdrive. 


“Tt is a dull thing to tire and Jade anything too | 
far.” —Bacon. 


-tion, -sion = zhiin. 
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*2. To treat as a jade; to spurn, to kick. 


“ The honourable blood of Lancaster 
Must vot be shed ea a jaded grooin,” 
akesp.: 2 Henry V1, iv. 


3. To tire out, to fatigue, to weary. 


“ He that is timorous and flexible... will be jaded 
and fe rid like an ass."—South; Sermons, vol. vii, 


*4, To make appear like a jade; to make 
appear ridiculous; to befool. 


“On my wedding night am I thus jaded 3” 
Beawm. & Flet.; Woman's Prize, 1.1L 


* B. Intrans.: To become weary or worn 
out; to lose spirit, 


“They are promising in the beginning, 
and jade and tire in the Drosseniel ne 


jade’-ite, s, ee by Damour from jade; 
sulf, -ite (Min.). ] 

Min: A silicate of alumina, soda, a little 
lime, magnesia, and iron, Sp. gr. 3°28 to 3°4; 
hardness, 6°5 to 7; colours, milky-white, with 
bright-green veins and splotches, various tilts 
of greenish and blueish-gray, orange yellow, 
apple and emerald-green (all green shales 
brighter than in oriental jade), rarely violet. 
The splinters fuse in the flame of a spivit- 
lamp. Damour, from analyses, suggests a 
relation to the epidotes, Found in Central 
Asia, China (where, under the name of 
** Feitsui,” it is much prized), and as articles 
worked: by the Aztecs, in Mexico. (See 
Fischer: Nephrit u. Jadeit, Stuttgart, 1880.) 


*jad-ér-y, * jad’-Gr’é, s. (Eng. jade (1); 
-ry.) The tricks or manners of a jade, 


“*[He] seeks all foul means 
Of boystrous and rough jad'rie to disseat 
His lord,” 
Shakesp. & Flet.: Two Noble Kinsmen, ¥. & 


ae z 
jad-ish, a. (Eng. jad(e) (1); -ish.] 
¢ 1. Like a jade ; vicious, ill-tempered. 
“So, in this mongrel state of ours, 
The rabble are the supreme powers, 
That horsed us on their backs to show us 
AJjadish trick at last, and throw us.” 
Butler: Hudibras, ii. 2 


*2. Unchaste, incontinent. 


“’Tis no boot to be jealous of a woman: for if the 
humour takes her to jadish, not all the locks and 
spies in nature can keep her houest.”—Z’' “strange. 


jag), *jagg, *jagge, s. [Ir. gag =a cleft; 
gagaim = to split vr noteh; Gael. gag =a 
cleft ; gag = to split; Wel. gagen =a cleft.] 
L Ordinary Language : 
1. A notch, a ragged protuberance, a cleft, 
a denticulation. 


“These inner garments, thus beset with long iagges 
and purses, might shine againe with varietie of threads 
seene quite through."—P. Holland: Ammianus, p. 11. 


2, A prick. 


“ Affiiction may ‘gie him a jagg.”—Soott > Heart 
Midlothian, ch. ce . ae = 


Il. Bot.: A cleft or division. (Goodrich & 
Porter.) 
jag-bolt, s. A bolt with a barbed shank, 


jag (2), s. [Etym., doubtful.) 
1. A small load, as of grain, hay, or straw. 
2. A saddle-bag, a pedlar’s wallet, 


j%g (1), vt. [Tac (1), 8] 
1. To notch ; to cut into notches; to form 
denticulations in. 


“And yunderneath his breech was all to-torne and 
tagged.” Spenser: F. Q., V. ix. 10. 


2. To prick, as with a pin or thorn, 
jag (2), v.t. [Jaa (2), s.] To carry, as a load, 


jeg-an-ni’-tha, jag’-a-nat, jag-gan- 
ath, s, [(Juacernavt.] 


ag-a-tail’, s. [From Jagatat, the native name 
of Turkistan, from Jagatat, a son of Genghis 
Khan.] The dialect used by the inhabitants 
of Turkistan. 


“T could speak Jagatai fairly well."—&, 0 Donovan: 
Merv Oasis, ch. xxxvi, 


jag’-er, s. (Etym. doubtful.) 


Ornith. : Aname for the predatory gulls of 
the genus Lestris, (Swainson.} 


jag-6r-y, s. [Jacczry.] 
ja'-gér-ant, s. (Jazerant,) 


J&g’-géd, a. [Jac (1), 8] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Having jags or notches; 
notched; specif., in heraldry, applied to a 
division of the field or of the outlines of the 
ordinary, when appearing rough, as if forcibly 
torn away. 

2. Bot, : Cut in a coarse manner. 


t they fail 
on." —Souths 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious, -cious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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jagged-chickweed, s. 

Bot.: The genus Holosteum. H. wmbelia- 
twm, the Umbelliferous Jagged Chickweed, is 
British. 

Ae’-eéd-néss, s. [Eng. jagged; -ness.] The 
J anallty or meats of being jagged or notched ; 
unevenness. 

“First draw rudely your leaves, making them plain, 


before you give them their veins or jaggedness.”— 
Peacham: On Drawing. 


§ag’-gér (1), s. [Eng. jag (1); -er.] 

1, One who or that which jags. 

2. A small wheel, mounted in a handle and 
used for crimping and ornamenting edges of 
pies, cakes, &c., or cutting them into orna- 
mental shapes ; a jagging-iron. 

3. A toothed chisel. 


jag’-gér (2), s. [Eng. jag (2); -er.] 
carries a jag or wallet; a pedlar. 
ue I would take the lad for a jagger.”—Scott - Pirate, 
ch. Vv. 
jag-gér-y, jag’-ghér-ry, jag-er-y, 
jag’-gor-y, s. (Hind. jdgri.] 
Comm. : A kind of sugar separated from the 
juice of the flower and stems of the cocoanut, 
Caryota wrens, and some other palms. 


One who 


jag-ging, pr. par., a, & s. [Jac (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of cutting in jags or 
notches. 


jagging-board, s. 

Metall.: An inclined board in a buddle or 
frame on which slimes of ore are deposited to 
be gradually washed by a current of water to 
the inclined bed where the slimes are sorted 
according to gravity. 


jagging-iron, s. 
(1), 2 (q.v.). 


jag’-gy, o. [Eng. jag; -y.] Full of or marked 
with jags; jagged, uneven. 
“ Her jaws grin dreadful with three rows of teeth ; 
Jaggy they stand, the gaping den of death.” 


The same as JAGGER 


. Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xii. 114. 

ja-ghir, ja'-ghéer, ja’-géer, s. [Hind.] 
Land given by government as a reward for 
services, especially of a military character. 


ja-shir-dar, s. [Hind.] 
jaghir (q.v.). (Anglo-Indian.) 


ja-guayr’ (u as w), s. [Braz. jaguara.] 

Zool.: Felis onea, a ferocious-looking feline 
animal, a little larger than a leopard, which 
it resembles in colour, except that in the 
jaguar the spots are arranged in larger and 
more definite groups. It is found in the 
southern part of the United States, through 
Mexico, Central America, and Brazil, as far 
south as Paraguay. It can climb trees and 
swim rivers. In some places its chief food is 
the capybara, but it will attack horses, cattle, 
and even man. 


ja-guar-6n’-di (u as w), s. [A South Ameri- 
ean word.] 

Zool. : Felis jaguarondi, a sinall long-bodied 
feline animal, of a variable dark-brown colour, 
found in the thick forests of Brazil, Paraguay, 
and Guiana, where it feeds on fowls, small 
mammals, &¢. 


Jah, s. (Heb. *? (Jah or Yah), an abbreviation 
of Jehovah in its older form.] (For def., see 
etym.) [JEHOVAH.] 

“Sing unto God, sing praises to his : extol hi 
that rideth upon ana esiee by naa TA i 
Psalm xviii. 4, 

jail, s. [Gaot.] A prison; a place of confine- 

ment for persons convicted of crime, 


*jail-delivery, s. 


1, Lit.: A judicial process for the release 
of prisoners from jail. It is effected by trial 
or by order of court. 

2, Fig.: A release from any confinement or 
restraint, as of the soul from the body. 

jail-fever, s. 

Path.: The name given prior to a.p. 1759 
to a fever very prevalent in jails, where the 
unhappy inmates were often half-starved. It 
was called also putrid, pestitential, malignant, 
camp or hospital fever. It is that now known 
as typhus fever (q.v.). 


One holding a 


jail-_keeper, s. A jailer, 


ja’-Ixie, s. 


jal- ap, s. 


jaggedness—jalapinolic 


* jail, v.t. [Jam] To imprison. 
“ One whose bolts 


That jail you from free life. 
ETP Tennyson: Queen Mary, iii. 5. 


jail’-bird, s. (Eng. jail, and bird.] A person 
who has been imprisoned for crime; an incor- 
rigible rogue. 

*jail’-ér, *jayl-er, *jail-or, s (Eng. 
Jail; -er.] One having charge of a jail and its 
inmates. 

Jain, Jai-na, s. & a. [Sansc. jina =vic- 
torious over all human passion and infirmities. ] 


A. As subst.: A professor of the Jain faith.” 


[JAINISM.] 
B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the Jains or 
their worship. 


Jain-architecture, s. 

Arch. : The architecture of the Jains. Their 
chief seats in India being Guzerat and Mysore, 
the chief temples and ruins exist in those 
provinces ; the oldest are believed to be about 
Junaghar in Guzerat. There are fine ones on 
Mount Abu, a granitic mountain 5,000 or 
6,00v feet high, in the same province. One 
temple there is of date between a.p. 1197 
and 1247, another about a.p. 1032. In Jain 
architecture there is generally a horizontal 
dome supported by eight leading pillars, with 
other less important ones, the whole number 
in some cases amounting to fifty-six. There 
are cells as in Booddhist monasteries ; they 
are occupied, however, not by monks, but by 
the cross-legged images of the Tirthankars, to 
whom it isdedicated. There is elaborate orna- 
mentation ; the temples are surrounded by 
porticos. Some Jain temples have been con- 
verted into mosques. (Fergusson, &c.) 


Jain’-igm, s. [Goozerathee, &c., Jain, from 
Sansc. jina = victor over all human passions 
and infirmities ; suff. -ism.] 

Religions: An Indian faith, most closely 
akin to Booddhism (q.v.). The Jains, like the 
Booddhists, disregard the authority of the 
Vedas. Like them, they give high adoration 
to mortal beings; but while the Booddhists 
practically confine their worship to seven 
Booddhas, the Jains nominally recognize 
seventy-two—viz., twenty-four for the past 
age, twenty-four for the present one, and 
twenty-four for the future. These are called 
Tirthankars or Tirthakars—persons who have 
crossed over (tiryata anena)—i.e., the world 
compared to the ocean. They are then 
deified, and divine qualities are predicated of 
them in their present state. They are called 
supreme lords and gods of gods. Practically 
speaking, worship is contined to two of the 
Tirthankars, Parsanath and Mahavira. The 
latter is said to have been the preceptor and 
friend of Booddha. This would look as if the 
Jaina faith had preceded Booddhism, but the 
period of its greatest glory was the eleventh 
or twelfth century of the Christian era, just 
after Booddhism had been driven from India. 
Fergusson thinks that it actually existed prior 
to the rise of Booddhism, and that when the 
latter system fell, perishing under the weight 
of its immense priesthood and its legions of 
monks, an effort was made by its friends to 
revive the old faith. But modern Hindooism 
was shooting up so vigorously, that its exist- 
ence could not be ignored. Jainism was 
obliged to derive various tenets and practices 
from it, so that it became rather a degenerate 
than a reformed Booddhism. 


*jakes, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A house of 
office ; a privy. 
“Their tenets were an horrible confusion of all 
sorts of impieties, which flowed into this sect as into 
ajakes.”—Jortin: Remarks on Eccles. Hist. (an. 379). 


* jakes-farmer, s. One who contracted 
to clean out the public privies and drains. 


[A Guiana word (?).] 
Zool. : Pseudis paradowa, a greenish frog, 
abled and marked with brown, found in 
uiana, 


(Fr. jalap; Sp. jalapa. Named 
from the city Xalapa or Jalapa in Mexico, 
whence the drug was first brought.] . 

_ 1. Phar. : The dried tubercles of Exogonium 
Purga, The true jalap is catled also Vera 
Cruz jalap; another kind, derived perhaps 
from Ipomea simulans, is called Tampico 
jalap. The tubers of true jalap are ovoid, 
from the size of a nut to that of an orange. 
They are sometimes sliced ; the other kind is 


ja-lap’-ic, a. 


jal-a-pin’-6-late, s. 


jal-a-pin-6l-ic, a. 


fusiform. The chief officinal preparations: of 
it are Extract of Jalap and Tincture of Jalap 
Jalap is a brisk purgative, and is also given as 
a hydragogue in dropsy. 

2. Botany : 

(1) The same as JALAP-PLANT (q.V.). 

(2) Ipomea Jalapa. 

{| (1) Mirabilis jalapa was once erroneously 
supposed to be the true jalap, whence its 
specific name. The male jalap of Mestitlan 
is Ibpomea Batatoides. 

(2) Resin of jalap: A resin obtained from 
jalap by means of rectified spirit. 

jalap-plant, s. 


Bot.: Exogoniwm Purga, a beautiful convole 
vulaceous twiner, with long crimson flowers. 


jal’-a_pate, s. [Eng. jalap(ic); -ate.] 


Chem. : A salt of jalapic-acid (q.v.). 


(Eng. jalap(ine); -ic.] Derived 
from or in any way connected with jalapine 
(q.v.). 


jalapic-acid, s. 

Chem.: C4H5g0y7. A tribasic acid obtained © 
by boiling jalapine with baryta-water, and, 
after accurately precipitating the barium with 
sulphuric-acid, evaporating the filtrate to dry- 
ness. It is an amorphous, yellowish, brittle 
mass, melting a little above 100°, very soluble 
in water and in alcohol, less so in ether. If 
is odourless, but possesses an unpleasant, 
bitter taste. When heated on platinum foil 
to 130°, it decomposes, burning with a bright, 
sooty flame. Jalapic-acid unites with bases 
forming salts, in which one, two, and three 
atoms of hydrogen are replaced by the same 
number of atoms of the metals. Thejalapates 
are all amorphous. When an aqueous solu- 
tion of jalapic-acid is boiled with dilute sul- 
phuric-acid, a brown semi-crystalline mass is 
formed. By boiling this mass with baryta- 
water, and filtering when cold, alpha jalapic- 
acid is formed in the mother liquor. It erys- 
tallizes in white, flexible needles, which melt 
at 78° to a pale yellow oil. It is soluble in 
alcohol and in ether, and slightly soluble in 
water. 


jal'-a_pin, jal-a-pine, 4 [Eng., &c. jalap; 


suff. -in, -ime (Chem.) (q.v.). 

1. Chem.: An amorphous glucoside exist- 
ing, together with convolvuline, in the tubers 
of officinal jalap root. In order to prepare it, 
the jalap root nust be several times extracted 
with water, and then with alcohol, the colour 
removed by animal charcoal, and the filtrate 
evaporated to dryness on a water-bath. The 
residue is then dissolved in alcohol, filtered, 
and the glucoside precipitated by means of 
ether. When pure, it is a colourless, odour- 
less, tasteless, amorphous mass, very soluble 
in alcohol and dilute acids, slightly soluble in 
water, but insoluble in ether. It dissolves 
readily in the fixed alkalis, and is not repre- 
cipitated by acids, having been converted into 
amorphous convolvulic-acid, which is soluble 
in water. When heated to 100°, it becomes 
brittle, and may be rubbed down to a white 
powder, It softens at 123°, and melts at 150° 
to a pale yellow syrup. Ata higher tempera- 
ture it takes fire, and burns with a sooty 
flame, emitting a pungent, empyreumatic 
odour. When dissolved‘in strong sulphuric- 
acid, the solution acquires a beautiful purple 
colour, which changes to a brown, and finally 
to a jet black. 


2, Comm.: The jalapin of the shops is the 
resin of jalap, extracted by spirit from the 
tubers, and afterwards precipitated by water. 


jal-a-pin-ol, s. [Eng. jalapin, and ol(ein).] 


_ Chem. : 2CjgH3903,H 20. A white erystal- 
line body, prepared by adding fuming hydro- 
chloric acid to a concentrated, aqueous solu- 
tion of jalapic-acid, and leaving it to itself till 
the mixture has solidified toa thick crystalline 
mass. On washing the product on a filter 
with cold water, and recrystallizing several 
times from alcohol, pure jalapinol is obtained. 
It is inodorous, feels fatty to the touch, melts 
at 62°, and solidifies at 59° toa hard, brittle, © 
crystalline mass. It is insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol and in ether. 


(Eng. jalapinol ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of jalapinolic-acid. 
[Eng. jalapinol ;- %c.J} 


Derived from or in any way connected with 
jalapinol (q.v.). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


Syrian. 2x, o=e@; ey=a, qu = kw, 


_ Jalapinolic-acid, s. 
Chem. : CygH3204. A monobasic acid pro- 
"duced by treating jalapinol with caustic alka- 
lis, or by heating gradually a mixture of 
jalapin and sodium hydrate, and decomposing 
the sodium jalapinolate by means of hot 
acidulated water. On cooling, jalapinolic- 
acid separates in the solid form, It is in- 
odorous, but has an irritating taste, insoluble 
in water, but soluble in alcohol and in ether. 
It crystallizes from alcohol in the form of 
white tufts of needles, It melts at 65°, and 
solidifies at 62° to a white, crystalline, brittle 
mass. At a higher temperature it decom- 
3, emitting a pie odour, which at- 
cks the eyes and throat. It forms salts 

called jalapinolates. 


JAl-duse’, v.t. [A form of Jeatous (q.v.).] 
To suspect, guess, doubt. 


“ Ijaloused him, sir, no to be the friend to govern- 
ment he pretends.——Seott * Old Mortality, cb. {s. 


jal-du-sieé (j as zh), s. [Fr., from jalowr= 
a q.v.).] A louvre-window or Venetian 
utter, ; 


jAl-pa-ite, s. [Named by Breithaupt after 
os <5 ia Jalpa, Mexico; suff. -ite (Min.) 
q.¥.). 
Min. : Jalpaite is a cupriferous sulphide of 
silver, with isometric cleavage, and malleable. 
Colour blackish, lead-gray ; sp. gr., 6°87 to 6°89. 


j&m (1), s. [Etym. doubtful: Skeat connects 
it with Jam, v. (q.v.).] A conserve of fruit 
boiled with sugar and water. 


j&m (2), s. (Pers. & Hind. jamah = aress.] 
1, A kind of muslin dress worn in India, 
2. A child’s frock. 
Am (3), s. [Jam, v.] A crush, a squeeze; a 
J att or block of people. 7 
j&m (4), s.  (Jams.] 


jam, v.t. (Of doubtful origin: according to 
Skeat- the same as cham or champ = to chew, 

to tread heavily ; also as adj. = hard, firm.) 
1. To wedge in, to press, to crush, to 


squeeze. 
“Tn a stage-coach with lumber crammed 
Between two bulky bodies jamm'd,” 
Lloyd: Epistle to J. B., Esq. 


2. To tread hard ; to make hard and firm 
by treading, as land by cattle. (Provincial.) 

jam-nut, s. An auxiliary nut screwed 
down upon another one to hold it; a check- 
nut, lock-nut, or pinching-nut. [Nut-Lock.] 

jam-weld, s. 

Forging : A weld in which the heated ends 


or edges of the are square-butted against 
each other and welded. 


jam’-a-dar, s. [Jamrpar.] 


Ja-mai'-ca, s. (0. Sp. Xaymaca =a country 
abounding in springs.) 


Geog.: The name of a large island in the 
West Indies. 

Jamaica-dogwood, s. 

Bot. : Piscidia Erythrina, 

Jamaica-ebony, s. 

Bot. : Amerimnum or Brya Ebenus, 

Jamaica-kind, s. 

Phar. : An extract made from the bark of 
Coccolaba uvifera, the West Indian seaside 
grape. 

Jamaica lace-bark tree, s. 

Bot, : Lagetta lintearia. 

Jamaica-milkwood, s. 

Bot.: (1) The same as ALLSPICB (q.v.); (2) 
Brosiniwm spurium. 

Jamaica-pepper, +. 

Bot. : Pimenta vulgaris. 

Jamaica-redwood, s. 

Bot.: Gordonia Hematorylom, 

Jamaica-rose, s. 

Bot. : The genus Meriana, 


ai-can, s. & a. [Eng., &c. Jamaic(a); 
suff. -an.] 
A. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
ge roduced i 
B. As adj.: Belonging to, produced in, or 
in any way connected with Jamaica (q.v.. 


bOil, béy ; PsUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
~cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; tion, sion = 


ja-ma’-i—‘sine, ». 


jam’-a-na, s. 


* jAm’-beé, s. 


jam-bo’-sa, s. 


James, s. 


jalouse—jampanee 


Jamaican-stenoderm, s. 
Zool. : Stenoderma jamaicense, a frugivorous 
bat, feeding chiefly on Achras Sapota, the 


Jamaica naseberry, 
-ma (Mod. Lat. (Geoffroya) 
jamaic(ensis); suff. -ine.] 

Chem. : An alkaloid discovered by Htitten- 
schmid in the bark of Geoffroya jamaicensis, a 
leguminous tree growing in Jamaica and in 
Surinam. To obtain it, the powdered bark is 
boiled with water, and the solution evaporated 
to a syrup. Freshly-ignited charcoal in 
— is then added, and the jamaicine ex- 

cted from the mixture by repeated treat- 
ment with boiling alcohol. It crystallizes in 
7g bebe needles, which are soluble ih 

iling water and in alcohol, but insoluble in 
ether. It melts at 98° to a brownish-red 
liquid ; at a higher temperature it swells up 
very much, and burns, giving off an odour of 
roasted cocoa, It is inodorous, very bitter, 
and neutral to vegetable colours. The salts of 
: orrny are bitter, crystalline, and soluble 

water and in alcohol. 


Ana [Jacana.] The samo as the 
JACANA (q.V.). (Swainson.) 


jamb ( silent), *jam, *jaum, *jambe 
*jaum 


be, s. [Fr. jambe= the leg or shank, 
a jamb of a door, 
from Low Lat. 
gamba = a hoof. 
Cf. Ital. & Sp. 
gamba = the leg.] DX 
1. Arch. : The 
upright sides of rs 
an aperture, as a =\ —= 
doorway, window, SS \ SNOU 
or fireplace, and => ZH uu 
7 Tea Me 


supporting the 
lintel,entablature, JAMB AND FITTINGS. 


or mantel. 4. Architraye. 8. Ploughed 
“The beames and un . Door. D. 
lars also sustain- Beted joint, £, Quarter. 


ig the said build- 
ing, yea, the jambes, , 
all of the same mettall."—P, 
xxxiii., ch. ifi. 


2. Mining: A pillar of ore in a mine, 

jamb-lining, s. 

Carp.: The vertical boarding on the sides 
of a doorway. 

jamb-—post, s. 

Carp. : One of the uprights on the sides of 
a doorway or window. 

jamb-stone, s. 

Arch.: One of the stone pillars on the 
sides of a doorway or of a window. 


eipals, and standerds, 
= ‘olland; Plinie, bk. 


*jamb (} silent), v.t. [Jam, v.] 
*jAam'-bart, s. [Jampe.] 
*jambe (pl. *jambes, * jam-beux, *j 


*jam- 
beaux), s. (Fr. jambe= the leg.) [Jame, s.] 
Old Armour: A leg or shin-piece of cuir- 
pbouilli or metal worn during the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, but espe- 
cially during the reign of Richard IL 
[O. Fr. jamboter = to walk; 
jambe = the leg.] A walking-stick or cane. 


*jam-beux, s.pl. [Jampe.] 
jam-bd-la—na, s. [The native name.) 


Bot. : The Java plum (q.v.). 


jam-bo-rée’, s. A reckless frolic or carousal, 


(U. 8. Slang.) 


(Malay schambu = the name 
of one of the species.) 

Bot.: A sub-genus of Eugenia. It contains 
the Rose Apple, Jambosa vulgaris (Eugenia 
Jambos), and the Malay Apple, J. malaccensis, 
Both are from the East. About thirteen 
species are cultivated in British greenhouses. 


jam’-dar-i, s. [Hind. jamah = a robe, dress.] 


Fabric: A Dacca muslin woven with figures 
of flowers and other ornaments. 


[Fr. Jame, Jacques ; Lat. Jacobus ; 
Gr. "IdxwBos (akdbos); Heb. 372? (Taagqob) = 
Jacob (q.v.).] 
Scrip. Hist. : The name certainly of two, and 
ossibly of three, persons mentioned in the 
ew Testament. 
1, James, the son of Zebedee, and the 
brother of the apostle John, himself also 


Jam 


jam’ - pan, s. 
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being an apostle (Matt, iv. 21, 22,x. 2, xvii.1; 
Mark i. 19, 20, iii, 17, ix. 2, xiii. 8. xiv. 33; 
Luke vi, 14; Acts i, 13). He was martyred 
under Herod Agrippa I., a.p. 44 (Acts xii. 2), 


2. James, the son of Alpheus, also an 
spose (Matt. x. 3; Mark iii, 18; Luke 
vi. 15; Acts i. 13). It has been greatly de- 
bated whether James, ‘‘the Lord’s brother,” 
mentioned in Gal. i. 19, was the same with 
the son of Alpheus, If in this passage the 
word “apostle” is used in its usual technical 
sense, they are clearly identified, for there 
were only two Jameses apostles. If used ina 
loose sense, they may have been different. A 
James, probably the same one, ‘‘ seemed to 
be” a ‘‘ pillar,” like ta a and John (Gal. ii. 9). 
This James apparently had strong Jewish 
Jroclivities, finding fault with those Jewish 

hristians who ate with Gentile converts 
(Gal. ii. 12). It was probably he who presided 
over the Council of Jerusalem mentioned in 
Acts xv., and he seems to have had apostolic 
charge of the mother church at that city 
(Acts xii. 17, xv. 18, xxi. 18), He was called 

‘the Less,” either from being younger than 

James the son of Zebedee, or from being 
shorter than he in stature (Mark xv. 40). 
(1.] His mother’s name was Mary (Matt. 
xxvii, 56; Mark xv. 40; Luke xxiv. 10), and 
he was brother to Jude or Judas (Mark vi. 8; 
Jude 1). 

4 Epistle of St. James: 

New Testament Canon: The first of the 
catholic or general epistles. The apostle 
James, the son of Zebedee, died too early to have 
been its author, (James, 1.] It was penned by 
either James, the son of Alpheus, or James, 
the brother of our Lord, if the two were diffe- 
rent; by the apostle who bore both designa- 
tions if they were the same. It was addressed 
to the twelve tribes scattered abroad—i.e., to 
the Jewish converts to Christianity beyond 
the limits of Palestine. Its teaching is in 
disconnected portions, and treats more of 
conduct than of belief, though the indispem 
sableness of faith to efficacious prayer is 
strongly insisted on (i. 6). Portions of it look 
antagonistic to the teaching of St. Paul (ef. 
Rom. iii. 28 with James ii. 21, 25), and most 
rationalists believe that the antagonism is 
real. But faith is used in a different sense 
in James from that which it obtains in the 
Pauline writings. What Paul calls simply 
“faith,” James would term a living faith, 
and it is not against it but against a dead 
faith that he contends (ii. 17). The epistle 
was written probably at Jerusalem. Its date 
is uncertain. It has been fixed in a.p. 44 or 
45, in a.p. 60, in a.p. 62, and not till the 
second century. Clement of Rome seems to 
have referred to it, and perhaps Hermas. 
Origen expressly mentions it as the epistle 
ascribed to St. James (Comment. on John, tom. 
xix.). It figures in the Syrian Version of the 
New Testament. It was ranked by Eusebius 
among his Antilogoumena. In a.p, 897 the 
Council of Carthage placed it in the canon, 
Though Luther spoke disrespectfully of it, 
yet it is now generally accepted as a portion 
of Divine Scripture. 


. % [From the name of its first com- 
pounder.) 


James’s-powder, s. 

Phar, : Oxide of Antimony, SbOg or Sbo0g. 
It is prepared by pouring a solution of ter- 
chloride of antimony into water, and then treat. 
ing it with carbonate of soda, the product 
being oxide of antimony and chloride of sodium. 
The oxide is afterwards washed and dried at a 


heat not exceeding 212°, (Garrod.) 


jame’-son-ite, s. [Named by Haidinger after 


Prof. Jameson ; suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: Essentially a sulphide of lead and 
antimony, represented by the formula } PbS + 
SboS3. Orthorhombic in crystallization, with 
highly perfect basal cleavage. Hardness, 2 to 
8; sp. gr. 5°5 to 5°8. Mostly occurs in fibrous 
masses, originally in Cornwall, but subse- 
quently at many other places. 


James’-t6wn, s. [A place in Virginia.) 


Jamestown-weed, s. 

Bot, :; An American name for Datura (q.v.). 
(Japanese.] A sedan-chair, 
supported between two bamboo-poles, and 
borne by four men. (Hast Indies.) 


jam-pan-¢e’, s. (Eng. jampan; -ee.] One of 


the bearers of a jampan. 


go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shits. -ble, -dle, ‘c. = bel, del 
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’-rOs-a . jambu = the rose 
ee eth with ou -ade (?).} 
Bot, : The rose-apple (q.v.). 
jam, s. [Arab.] An inferior demon. 
jan’-ca, s. [A Spanish West Indian word.) 


janca-tree, s. 
Bot.: Amyris towifera. (Amer.) 
* Jane (1), * Jean, s. (A corrupt. of Gznoa.] 
1. A coin of Genoa; a small coin. 
2. [JEAN]. 


Jane (2),s. [Fr. Jeanne, the fem. of Jean= 
John.} A woman’s name, 


* jane-of-apes, s. The female counter- 
part of Jackanapes (q.v.); @ pert, forward 
girk i 

y : hall ” 
AE I et rege, 


jan-ga’-da, s. [Port.] A kind of raft-boat 
used in Brazil and Peru. 


jau’-gle, * gan-gle, * jan’-gly, v.t. & t. 
{O. Fr. jangler, a word of imitative origin ; cf. 
Dut. jangalen = to importune, from janken= 
to howl; Low Ger. janken = to yelp likea 
dog; Lat. gannio = to yelp, to talk loudly.] 

A. Intransitive : 
1, To quarrel or bicker in words ; to wrangle. 
“There to jangle and to Hepes 


. Plowman, il, 94. 
* 2. To chatter. 
“Thy mind is lorn, thou janglest as a jay.” 
Chaucer: OC. T., 5,194 
$8. To sound harshly or discordantly. 
“To sow ajangling noise of words unknown.” 


Milton: P. Loy Xil. 5. 
B. Transitive : 
1. Tocause to sound harshly ordiscordantly. 


“Now see that noble and that sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh.” 
Shakesp, : Hamlet, iii. 1. 


2. To utter in a discordant or harsh manner, 
“Tn our verse ere monkish rhimes 
Had jangled their fantastick chimes.” 
Prior : Protogenes & Apelles, 

¥ There is in jangling more of cross ques- 
tions and perverse replies than direct differ- 
ences of opinion ; those jangle who are out of 
humour with each other; there is more 
of discordant feeling and opposition of opinion 
in jarring; those who have no good will to 
each other will be sure to jar when they come 
in collision ; and those who indulge them- 
selves in jarring will soon convert affection 
into ill will. Married people may destroy the 
Foca humour of the company by jangling, but 
hey destroy their domestic peace and felicity 
by jarring. To wrangle is, technically, what 
to jangle is morally: those who dispute by a 
verbal bs sea ag only are said to wrangle ; 
and the disputers who engage in this scholastic 

exercise are termed wranglers, 


jan’-gle,s. [Jancin, v.] Wrangling, quarrel- 
ling, prate, chatter ; a discordant sound. 


“This sompnour, which that was as ful of jangles.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 6,989. 


jan-glér, *jan-glour,s. [Eng. jangl(e) ; -er.] 
A wrangling, chattering, prating fellow; a 
wrangler. 
“ Ajangler is to God abhominable.” 
Chaucer + O. T., 17,292, 
*|jan’-glér-Esse, s. [Eng. jangler ; -esse.] A 
female jangler ; a noisy, wrangling woman, 


“‘Thise wordes ben understonde of women that ben 
Jangleresses and wicked."—Chaucer; Tale of Melibeus, 


* jan'-glér-y, *jan-gler-ie, * jan-glar- 
ie,s. (Eng. jangle; -ry.] Wrangling, chatter, 
bickering. 

“The janglerie of women ne can nothing hide.”— 
Chaucer : Tale of Melibeus, 

jan'-gling, s. [Eng. jangle); -ing.] Wrang- 

ling, bickering, quarrelsomeness, 


* jan-giour, s. [JancuEr.] 
jan’-i-pha, s. [Brazilian janipaba, the name 
of the plant.] 


_, Bot.: A genus of Euphorbiaces, tribe Cro- 
‘tone. Janipha manihot is the Manioc (q.v.), 
formerly Jatropha manihot, now generally 
called Manihot utilissima, [MANtHor.] 


jan’-is-sar-y, s. [Janizary.] 


jan’-i-tor, s. (Lat., from janwa =a door] A 
doorkeeper; a porter; a man who has the 
general care of a building or part thereof, sees 
to its cleaning, locks it up and unlocks it, &, 


jan’-i-tréss, s. A female janitor, 


jamrosade—Japan 


* jan/-i-trix, s. [Formed from Lat. janitor, 


‘with fem, sulf. -t2.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: A female doorkeeper; @ 
portress. 
“The complaisant old janttrix shut the door in 
their faces."—S. Warren: Ten Thousand a Year, ch. ii, 
+2, Anat: A large vein; the vena porta, 


jan-Y-zay’, s, (Janizary.] 


* jain-\-zar’-\-an, a. (Eng. janizary; -an.] 
Of or pertaining to the janizaries or their 
government, 


“*T never shall so far injure the janizarian republick 
of Algiers."—Burke: Regicide Peace, 1. 


jan’-i-zar-y, jan-is-sar-y, ». [0. Fr. anis- 
saire, from Turk, yeni = new, ‘askart =a sol- 
dier.} A soldier of the old Turkish footguard 5 
originally young prisoners trained to arms 5 
they were first organized by Oscar about A.D. 
1330, and remodelled by his son Amurath I., 
in a.p. 1360. They formed the Imperial body- 
guard, In consequence of their rising against 
the Sultan, they were abolished on June 17, 
1826, 


““We see examples in the janizaries and pretorian 
bands of Rome.”"—Bacon ; Essays ; Of Empires 


jan/-Ikér, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A long pole 
on two wheels, used in transporting logs. 
(Scotch.) 


jin-nock, s._ [Prob. a corruption of bannock 
(q.v.).] Oat-bread. (Scotch.) 

“Their bread was of oatmeal , . . baked in the form 
of a loaf called jannock, which fs said to have been in- 
troduced by the refugee Flemings.” — Technologist, 
Dec, 1861, p. 140. 

jan’-nock, a. & s, (Cf. Gael. ionannach = fair.] 
A, As adj: Fair, just, straightforward. 
B. As subst. : Fairness, fairplay. 


Jan-sen-ism, s. [For etym. see def.] 

Church History: 

1. The tenet of a sect or party in the Roman 
Church, named after Cornelius Jansenius, 
bishop of Ypres in the Netherlands, who 
died a.p. 1640. After his decease a work 
of his was published, called Augustinus, in 
which Jansenius stated and explained the 
views of St. Augustine, mostly in that Chris- 
tian father’s own words. At the instigation 
of the Jesuits, the Inquisition at Rome, in 
1641, prohibited the work from being read 
and, in 1642, Pope Urban VIII. pronounced 
it to be contaminated with several long con- 
demned errors. The doctors of Louvain took 
the part of Jansenius, gaining many adherents 
to their views. John du Verger de Hauranne, 
abbot of St. Cyran or Siegeran, who was be- 
lieved to have aided Jansensius in compiling 
the Augustinus, introduced the system into 
France. On May 31, 1653, Pope Innocent X. 
declared four out of five propositions extracted 
from Jansenius’s work heretical, and a fifth, 
rash, irreligious, and injurious to God. The 
celebrated jurist, Anthony Arnauld, accepting 
the principal statement that the views were 
eensurable, maintained that they were not in 
Jansenius, nor had the Pope stated expressly 
that they were, on which, on Oct, 16, 1656, 
Pope Alexander VII. declared that the econ- 
demned propositions were those of Jansenius, 
The other party were then driven to asserting 
that the Pope might err as to a matter of 
fact though not in one of doctrine, especially 
when unaided by a general Council; while 
the Jesuits, on the other side, maintained his 
infallibility both with regard to facts and 
doctrinal opinions. The Jesuits had aecommo- 
dated their system to the views of courtiers 
and men of the world, among whom their 
strength lay; the Jansenists evoked the en- 
thusiasm ef the common people by manifes- 
tations of piety and devotedness, There was 
in a deep and narrow valley near Paris a 
nunnery, called Port Royal in the Fields, 
Its first abbess was Jacqueline, one of the 
daughters of Anthony Arnauld who after- 
wards bore the name of Maria Angelica de 8, 
Magdalena, Its inmates were enthusiastic 
supporters of Jansenism. Jansenist peni- 
tents, of both sexes, built for themselves 

cottages without the precincts of the cloister. 
Some were able men, and the authors of Port 
Royal became celebrated. One was Blaise 
Pascal. In 1709, Louis XIV., at the instigation 
of the Jesuits, ordered the nunnery to be de- 
molished, and two years later had the bodies 
buried there disinterred, and reburied in other 
laces. In 1698, Father Quesnel, then the 
ead of the Jansenist party, published a work 
called Moral Observations on the New Testa- 


ment. Against this production pore Clement 
XI. in 1713 fulminated the Bull Unigenitus, 
and those who did not accept it were cruelly 
treated. This drove them to fanaticism in- 
stead of crushing their spirit. Miracles were 
said to have been wrought again and again in 
vindication of the Jansenist doctrines. Con- 
vulsionaries and Flagellants Sera up. The 
Jansenist troubles continued more than a 
century, and even yet there are Jansenist 
churches in Holland at Utrecht.and Haarlem. 


“ Perhaps the best peso) ee of Jansenism is that 
it was a professed Queinse ‘0 restore the ancient doo- 
trine and discipline of the Church,” —Addis & Arnold + 
Cath, Dict., p. 464, 


2, An opinion or utterance characteristic of 
Jansenist teaching. 


“Tt is easy to say that these... black Jansenismi 
were no fruit of the tree, but the produce of a mer 
graft.”"—J. Morley : Voltaire (1872), p. 205. 


Jan’-sen-ist, s.&a. (For etym. see def.] 
A, As subst. A follower of Cornelius Jan 
senius. [JANSENISM.] 


“Nobody admitted he was a Jansenist,"—Addis & 
Arnold ; Cath. Dict., p. 465. 


B. As adj. ; Pertaining to, or characteristio 
of Jansenism (q.v.). 


* jant,s. & v. [JAuNT.] 
jan’-thin-a, s. (IanrHina.] 
* jant-i-ly, adv. [Jauntity.] 


* jant’-I-néss, s. [Jauntivess.] 

jan'-ti, s. [Hind.] A water-raising maching 
of great antiquity, used in Bengal for irriga- 
tion. Itis a trough, counterweighted by an 
extended arm and balanced across a bar. AS 
the trough end descends, it dips water, and, 
as it rises, the water runs towards the axis of 
vibration, and escapes at a lateral orifice into 
a trough, which conducts it to the field. 


* jan’-ty, a. [Jaunty.] 


Jan’-u-ar-y, s. [Lat. Januarius, from the 
god Janus (q.v.).] The name given to the 
first month of the year. 


Jan’-iis, s. [Lat., from janua = a door.) 

Roman Mythol.: One of the most celebrated 
divinities of ancient Rome, and the only one 
having no equivalent in the Grecian mytho- 
logy. He was represented as a son of Apollo, 
and as having built a small town on the Tiber, 
which he called Janiculum. As the name 
implies, Janus was the god of doors and gates, 
and in token of his office carried a key in his 
hand. The first month of the English year re- 
ceives its name from him, and he presided over 
the dawn of every day and the commencement 
of every undertaking. Janus was usually re- 
prenen tee with two heads, looking in opposite 

irections. His temple at Rome was kept 
open in the time of war, and shut in time of 
peace. 


Janus-cloth, s. A fabric having each sida 
dressed, and different colours on the respec- 
tive sides. (Used for reversible garments. 

Janus-face, s. A double-face; a deceit- 
ful face. 


“The Janus-face of courtly pride.” 
Thomson ; Liberty, iv. 610. 


Janus-faced, a. Double-faced ; double 
dealing ; two-faced. . 


Janus-headed, a. Double-headed. 


Jap, s. A Japanese, (U.S. Collog.) 


Ja-pan’, s. (See def, 1.] 

1, The name of an island lying E.N.B. of 
China. 

2. A hard, black varnish, obtained from the 
Stagmaria vernicijlua of the East Indies. 

3, An asphaltum varnish. 

4, Work varnished and figured in the Jas 
panese style. 

* 5, A black cane, 


“You must always carry a conjuring. in your 
hand.”"—Quack’s Tauern (1678). ; anen 


Japan-black, s. The same as JAPANe 
LACQUER (q.V.). 

Japan-cedar, s. 

Bot. : Cryptomeria japonica, 

Japan-clover, s. 

Bot.: A low annual plant (Lespedeza strtota! 
a native of Eastern Asia, introduced in soe 
unknown manner, before 1845, into the South- 
ern States of North America, where it has 


Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
4", wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, =, 0-6; ey=a, qu=kw, 


spread with great rapidity. It grows to the 
height of a little fra a foot Cane rest 
soil, and is much used as fodder, Eanahadia) 


seen, s 
‘anning: Terra japonica, catechu, cutch, 
An astringent mar eae from the Areca 
Catechu and Acacia Catechu, used in tanning. 


Ja; -ink, s. A writing-ink which has 
a dark, glossy colour when dry, 


Ja; - er, s. A kind of hard black 
varnish used in japanning, and obtained from 
Stagmaria verniciflua, a tree belonging to the 
natural order Anacardiacee. It is very acrid 
and excoriates and blisters the skin. 


Japan lacquer-tree : Stagmaria vernicifiua, 
Japan-lily, s. 
Bot. : Liliwm japonicwm. The flowers, which 


are white with a streak of blue, are seven 
inches across ; the whole plant is five feet high. 


Japan-medlar, s. 
Bot. ; Diospyros kaki. 


Japan-pig, 8 

wos itt alata Gai Se 
Japan-varnish, s. [Japan. s., 2.] 
Japan-varnish tree: Stagmaria vernicijlua, 
Japan-whale, s. 
Zoel.: Balarna japonica. It is black above, 


sa below, and extends through the Pacific 
m Japan to America, 


Ja-pan’, v.t. [Japay, s.] 

1. Tocoat wood, metal, bd gid with a thick 
coat of hard brilliant varnish. Japanning in- 
volves the baking of the varnished article. ‘The 
Japanese employ a lacquer obtained from a 
tree (Rhus vernix) by making incisions in the 
trunk and collecting the juice ; this is at first 
like cream, but becomes black by exposure to 
the air. Their process is said to be as follows: 
After the juice has assumed a deep black 
colour, y pulverized charcoal is added to 
it. The lacquer is applied to an article in 
several successive coats, each being dried in 
the sun before the next is put on. It soon 
becomes extremely hard, and is polished with 
a smooth stone and water until it becomes as 
smooth as glass. On this surface ornaments 
and fi are traced with a brush oi in 
a of boiled oil and turpentine. ‘ore 
this is quite dry, gold or silver leaf is laid on, 
and the whole afterw: 
coat of varnish. 


ards receives a finishing 
*2, To give a polish and gloss to boots, 
“ Aids with soot the new art.” 
. ? Trivia, bk. iL 
a&s. (Eng. Japan; -ese.J 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Japan or 
fits inhabitants. 
ry aaa and Rf ape Road of farniture. 
B, As substantive: 
1. A native or inhabitant of Japan, 
2. The language spoken in Japan, 
Japanese-deer, s. 
Zool. : Cervus sike. 

Japanese - humpback, Japanese 
humpback-whale, s. ais 
Zool. : Megaptera kuzira, extending throug) 
the Pacific from Japan to California and 

Aleutia. 

Japanese-silk, s. 

Fabric: A kind of dress goods having a 
linen chain and silken weft. 


ja-panned’, ; par, or @ [JAPAN, v.] (See 


the com ; 
japanned-leather, s. Leather treated 
with several coats of Japan-varnish and dried 
in a stove. 
ja-pan’-nér, s. (Eng. Japan; -er.) 
1. One whose business is to japan wares, 


* 2. A shoeblack, 
s change their weekly barber, weekly news, 
* em Gorse; Epistles, Ua A, ep. L, 16, 


Ja-pin’-ning, pr. par.,a.,&s8. (Japan, ».] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). ‘ 
As sudst.: The art of coating wood 
ees or paper with a thick coat of hard, 
brilliant varnish, It originated in Japan. 


DOU, b6P; PSAt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -eious, 
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Ja-pan’- a, (Eng. Japan; ~ish.] Of or 
pertaining to Japan ; resembling Japanese art 
or wares, 

“* Hovering between the raffael . 
tsh.”—Carlyle: Life of Sterling. A: “i a 
*jape, v.i. & t. [Ktym. doubtful, but probabl 
the same as Gan (q.v.).] : i 
A. Intrans.: To jest, to play tricks, to 
amuse oneself, 
“Tt was no t: Ith hym to toye.” 
oe ie lalibeond Rompech-tounte. 
B. Trans. : To mock, to deride, to cheat. 
“Thus hath he japed thee ful many a yere.” 
ee Chaucer: C. 7'., 1,783, 
*jape, s. (Japs, v.} A jest, a trick, a joke. 
“And thus with feyned fla 
He made the parsoun and the people hisapea’ 
ucer : O, T., 707. 

*jap'-ér, s. [Eng. jap(e); -er.] A jester, a 

buitfoon, a trickster, By cs Ted ’ ; 
“ After this cometh the sinne of 
devil's apes.”"—Chaucer ; Persones Tale. 


*jap'-ér-y, * jap’-ér-i8, s, [Eng. pry. 
Jesting, LI trickery. ene 


“They make folk to laugh at hirJaperie, as folk do: 
at the gaudes of an ape.”"—Chaucer thy eis Tale. 5 


* Ja-pét-i-dos, s. pl. [From Japhet, one of 
the sons of Noah.] ys ak 
Anthrop.: Dr, Latham’s name for one of 
the three great divisions into which he divides 
the family of Man, the others being the Mon- 
golide and Atlantide. The Japetide com- 
prise those nations also known as Indo-Euro- 
pean (q.v.). 


Ja-phét'-ic, a. [Eng. Japhet; -ic.] Of, per- 
taining to, or descended from Japhet. " 


Ja-pon’-ic (1), a. (Mod. Lat. Japonicus = of 
or belonging to Japan.) 


Japonic-province, s. ; 
Zool. & Geol. ; A province of shells. It em- 
braces the Japanese Islands and the Corea, 
(S. P. Woodward; Mollusca.) 
-pon’-ic (2), a. [Lat. (terra) japonica= 
vag anit (q.v.).] (See compound. 


japonic-acid, s. 
Chem. : Cy2H 905. An acid produced by 
exposing to the action of the air, a solution of 
eatechin in caustic potash. It isa black sub- 
stance slightly soluble in water, insoluble in 
alcohol and ether, but very soluble inalkalies, 
from which it is precipitated by acids. With 
eae it forms a black salt, which produces 
precipitates with metallic solutious, 
¥e’-1-deo, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. japyr (q.v.); 
seeps . Lat. iapyx; fem, pl. adj. sath ide] 
Entom.: A family of insects, order Thysa- 
nura genuina, Bristle-tails. 


that ben the 


ja ‘a. [Class. myth. = a son of Daedalus ; 
a W.N.W. wind blowing in the south of Italy.) 


Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Japygide (q.v.). Japyx solifugus is a white 
species, about half an inch long, from the 
south of Europe, and J. gigas, about an inch, 
is from Cyprus. 


jar, v.i. & t. [Representing an older * char, 
only found in its diminutive *charken = to 
creak like a cart or door, from the same base 
as Eng. care, crane, and Lat. garrio = to 
croak.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1, To utter a harsh or discordant sound, as 
from the shake or vibration of a substance 
struck or moved; to vibrate harshly; to be 
discordant, 

el, J it oe treble fars.”—Shakesp.: Taming of the 


2. To be unpleasant, harsh, disagreeable, or 
offensive : as, a word jars upon the ear. 
*3, To disagree, to quarrel, to dispute, 


“Preach all Faith up, and preach all Reason down, 
Making those jar whom Reason meant to join.” 
Ohurchill : Gotham, il. 


4. To clash; to disagree ; not to be in ac- 
cord; to be inconsistent. 


“ Perch: heart and harp have lost a string, 
‘And both may Jar.” Byron: Childe ‘Harold, ii 4 


B. Transitive: 
1. To shake ; to canse a tremulous motion in, 
*2. To be harsh, disagreeable, or offensive 
to; to offend, to displease, 
tS Eat mering Sore thon let us only say— 


that he never had been born.” 
Byron; Cain, Mil. 1 


*3. To tick, to beat. 


“My thoughts are minutes, and with si 
Their watches on unto ane pics ore 


Shakesp. : Richard IL, ¥. be 
jar (1), *jarre (1), s. [Jar, v.] 
1, A rattling vibration; a harsh or dis 
cordant sound, 
“With rash and awkward force the chord he shakes, 


And grins with wonder at the jar he makes,” 
Cowper: Conversation, 902, 


*2, A tick, as of a clock. 
“T love thee not a jar o' the clock behind 
What lady-she her lord.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, 1, % 
+, 3 A clash of interests or views ; conflict or 
collision of opinions. 
“Tnatead of harmony, ’th A 
And turault, and ph a deg war” 
Cowper: Mutual Forbearance, 
jar (2), s. (Cuan (4), s.) A word found only 
in the phrase, ‘‘On the jar” = ajar (q.v.). 


“TI see Mrs, Bardell’s street door “— 
Dickens: Pickwick, ch, xxxiv. sales oe 


jar (3), *jarre (2), s. [0. Fr. jare; Fr. jarre, 
from Pers. jarrah =a jar; Sp. jurra=a 
jug ; Ital. giara, giarro.] 
1, A vessel of glass or earthenware of various 
shapes and sizes, used for containing fruit, 
preserves, pickles, and various other domestic 


purposes, 

“A t jarre to be shi 
Was meant at first.” 4 oe 

Ben Jonson; Horace; Arte of Poetrie, 


2. The quantity contained in such a vessel ¢ 
a jarful. 


¥ Leyden-jar : [LeypDEn]. 
jar-nut, s. The pig-nut or earth-nut. 


jar (4), s. 
as JAR, 1.] 
Well-boring: A device used in boring by 
impact of the chisel, which is alternately 
lifted and dropped, 


jar-a-ra'-ca, s. [Brazilian.] 
Zool.: Craspedocephalus (Bothrops) brazili- 
ensis, a very venomous serpent, family Crota- 
lide (Pit-vipers), found in Brazil. 


jar’-ble, jar’-vel, v.t. [JAvEL, v.] To cover 
with dirt or mire ; to bemire, 


arde, s. [Fr.] A hard callous tumour in 
horses, a little below the bending of the ham 
on the outside. This distemper, in time, will 
make the horse halt, and grow so painful as 
to cause him to pine away, and become light- 
bellied. It is most common to managed 
horses that have been kept too much upon 
their haunches. (Farrier’s Dict.) 


jardiniere (pron. as zhar-din-yar), s. 


{Etym. doubtful ; perhaps the same 


Fr. =a female ener.] An ornamental 
stand for flowers in a room, 
* jar’-gle, v.i. [Etym. doubtful; probably a 


variant of jangle, influenced by jargon (q.v.).] 
To speak harshly or discordantly ; to emit a 
harsh sound. (Bp, Hall: Satires.) 


* jar’-gog-le, v.t. [Etym. doubtful, but pro- 
bly connected with jargon (q.v.).] To con- 
fuse, to jumble, (Locke.) 


jar’-gén (1), * jér’-gon, s. (Fr. jargon, from 
the same root as Lat. garrio.] AR, U.) 
1. Unintelligible talk ; gibberish, gabble, 
chatter. 
“To that sanctimonious fargon, which was his Shib- 


boleth, was opposed another jargon not lesa absurd 
and much moreedices "—Macaulay « Hist, Eng., ob. iit, 


2. Any phraseology or form of words pecu- 
liar to a sect, or profession ; professional 
slang. 

“ To them the sounding jargon of the schools 
Seems what it ls—a cap and ben for fools.” 


‘owper ¢ Truth, 
*8, Confusion, disorder, 


*jar’-g6: *jar-gowne, v.t, (Fr. jargonner.)} 
(JarGon (1), s.] To chatter, to talk unintelli- 
gibly. 


fing Wiis midcieigeen na bik 108? 
pieeita ¢ “Longfellow : Poet's Tate, t. 
jar’-gon (2), jaxr’-godon, s. [Etym. supposed 
Cingalese. ] 

Min. : The various coloured transparent or 
translucent varieties of Zircon (q.v.), with the 
exception of the hyacinth-red which is called 
Jacinth (q.v.). Found principally in Ceylon 
as waterworn crystals and pebbles. A colour- 
less variety, on account of its high lustre, 
was formerly used much in jewellery. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, del. 
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jar-gon-élle’, s. [Fr.J [Jarcon (2).] A 


species of early pear. 


jar’-gon’-ic, «. (Eng. jargon (2); -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of the mineral jargon. 


* jar’-gon-ist, s. (Eng. jargon (1); -ist.] One 
who is fond of jargon or cant, 
“ Noth in the language of the jargonists,”"—Ma 
Arca a jie ; Mad, D' Arblay. 


jar’-géon, s. [Jaraon (2), s.] 


jarl (j as y), s. [Icel. =a warrior.] 
vernor of a province ; an earl. 
“ Sing no more, 
Ye bards of the North, 
Of Vikings and of Jarls/" 
Longfellow: Tegner s Death, 
ja-rool,, s. [Native name.] 

Bot.: Lagerstromia reginc, common in the 
Indian peninsula andin Burmah. It yields a 
blood-red wood, which, though soft and open 
in the grain, is greatly used in India for boat- 
building and forthe knees of ships on account 
of its great durability under water. The 
native Indian physicians esteem its various 

rts medicinal, the astringent root being used 
in thrush, its bark and leaves as purgatives, 
and its seeds as a narcotic. (Annandale.) 


ja’-ros-ite, s. [Named by Breithaupt after its 
original locality Barranco Jaroso, Spain ; suff, 
-ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A rhombohedral hydrated sulphate 
of iron with some alkali; colour, ochre-yel- 
low ; sp. gr. 3°24-3°26; hardness, 2°5-3°5. 


jar’-rah, s. [A native Australian word.] 


Bot.: A durable wood like mahogany, the 
product of Hucalyptus rostrata, a West Aus- 
tralian tree. 


+ jarred, a. (Jar (3), s.] Preserved or set in 
ajar: as, jarred fruit. 


A go- 


jar’-ring-ly, aav. [Eng. jarring; -ly.] Ina 
jarring, harsh, or discordant manner. 


* jar’-ry,«. (Eng. jar; -ry.] Jarring; rever- 
berating. (Stanyhurst: Virgil; Ain. i. 63.) 


jar’-vey, jar’-vy, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1. The driver of a hackney-coach. 


“The assembled Londoners placed more faith in the 
real four-wheeler, the grey horse, and the loquacious 
Jarvey.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 16, 1883. 


2. A hackney-coach. 


jas'-eY, jaz’-e¥, s. [Supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of Jersey, as being made of Jerscy 
yarn.) A worsted wig. 
“With an enfrenzied grasp he tore the fasey from 
Be ee aes : Ingoldsby Legends; Jerry Jarvis’ 
jas’-hawk, s. [A corruption of eyas-hawk 
(q-v.).] A young hawk, 


Jash’-ér, s. [Heb. Ww? (Yashar) = upright.] 
(See the compound.) 


{| Book of Jasher : Md 

Hebrew Literatwre: The Book of the Up- 
right, a lost work referred to in Josh. x. 13 
and 2 Sam. i. 18. In 1751 a pretended transla- 
tion of it appeared. This was republished at 
Bristol in 1829, and again in 1833, but was a 
forgery. 


Ja-sid'-i-ans, s. pl. [YEzmp1s.] (Mosheim.) 


jas-i-0’-né, s. [Gr. lacus (iasionz)= a 
plant described by Theophrastus, either the 
Convolvulus or the Columbine.] 

Bot.: Sheep’s-bit; a genus of Campanula- 
ce, sub-order Campanuleew. The corolla 
segments are linear, the anthers connate, the 
flowers in terminal centripetal heads. Ten 
species are known from Europe, North Africa, 
and the West of Asia. One Jasione montana, 
Annual Sheep’s-bit or Scabious, a plant with 
heads of small lilac-blue flowers, is found on 
pony pastures, flowering from June to Sep- 

mber, 


jas-i-o’-né-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. jaston(e)(q.v.); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] ee) 
Bot.: A tribe of Campanulacese, 


j&s-min-a/-¢S-22, s, pl. (Mod. Lat. jasmin- 
(um) (q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew. ] 

Bot. : Jasminworts, Jasmineworts ; an order 

of Perigynous Exogens, alliance KEchiales. 

It consists of shrubs often with twining stems, 

opposite or alternate leaves, generally com- 

pound, ternate, or pinnate with an odd one, 


jargonelle—jaunder 


sometimes simple, nearly always with an 
articulated petiole, calyx persistent, five to 
eight-toothed, corolla monopetalous with five 
to eight divisions, stamens two, ovary two- 
celled, two-lobed, with from one to four erect 
anatropal ovules in each cell. Fruit either 
a double berry or a capsule. Known genera 
five, species 100, from India, South America, 
Africa, Australia, &c. 


jas'-mine, jas’-min, jés’-sa-min, jes'- 
sa-mine, jas’-min-um, s. [Fr. jasmine ; 
Sp. jazmin; Port. jasmin =the flower, jas- 
minetre = the tree; Ital. gesmino, gelosmino, 
from Arab. & Pers. jdsuman, jdsmén, jdsamin, 
jdsamin. (Mahn, &e.) 

Botany : 

1, (Of the first four forms): The English 
name of the genus Jasminum and especially of 
the common species J. officinale. It has oppo- 
site pinnate leaves, a four- or five-cleft white, 
sweet-scented corolla. Though foreign to 
Britain, yet Gerarde, in 1597, mentions that 
it was used for covering arbours. Its native 
country was perhaps Persia. More than fifty 
species of Jasmine are cultivated. 

GY American Jasmine is Quamoclit; the 
Bastard Jasmine of the West Jndies is the 
genus Cestrum ; Cape Jasmine is Gardenia 
florida ; Carolina Jasmine, Gelsemiwm nitidwm ; 
Chili Jasmine, Mandevilla suaveolens ; French 
Balsam, Calotropis procera ; Ground Jasmine, 
Passerina Stelleri; Night Jasmine, Nyctanthes 
arbortristis; the Red Jasmine of the West 
Indies, Plwmiera rubra; Wild Jasmine, Jas- 
minum officinale; and Wild Jasmine of the 
West Indies = (1) A Pavetta, (2) An Ixora, (3) 
Faramea odoratissima. (Treas. of Bot.) 

2. (Of the form Jasminum) : The typical genus 
of the order Jasminacez (q.v.). The jasmine 
of the shops is furnished by Jasminum offict- 
nale and J. grandiflorum. <A similar perfume 
exists in J. Sambac; J. undulatum has slightly 
bitter leaves. The bitter root of J. angusti- 
Sfoliwm, ground small and mixed with the 
powdered root of Acorus Calamus, is applied 
externally in the East in cases of ringworm. 
The flowers of J. grandiflorwm strung on 
threads are worn as necklaces by the Hindoo 
women. The root of J. pubescens is regarded 
as alexitetric. The roots of J. hwmile furnish 
a yellow dye. (Lindley, &c.) 

“From jasmine grove to grove may’st wander gay.” 


Thomson > Summer, 76. 

J (1) Oil of jasmine: 

Perfumery : An oil obtained from the flowers 
of Jasminum IB ag ak J. Sambac, and J. 
officinale, but Prof. Watt says that of about 
forty species of jasmine in India, nearly all 
might be used in manufacturing Oil and Otto 
of Jasmine. 

(2) Otto of Jasmine: 

Perfumery: A pomade made by impregna- 
ting suet with the scent of jasmine, and leay- 
ing it for a fortnight in pure rectified spirit. 

jas'-mine-worts, s. pl. [Eng. jasmine, and 
worts. ] 

Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Jasminaceze (q.V.). 


* jAsp, s. (Fr. jaspe.] Jasper (q.v.). 
“The floore of jasp and emeraud was dight.” 
Spenser ; Visions of Bellay. 


jas'-pa-chate, s. [Fr., from Lat. iaspachates, 
from Gr. iaomaxartns (iaspachatés).] 
Min. : Agate jasper. 


jas’-pér, s. & a. [Lat. iaspis = Gr. taoms 
(iaspis)=a green-coloured, precious stone. } 

A. As substantive: 

1. Min. : An impure variety of silica (q.v.) 
of many colours and shades, but opaque even 
in thin splinters ; colouring matters usually 
sesquioxide of iron and alumina, 


“Of divers sorts of jaspers, all the East part (by 
report) are most affected to that which is like the 
emeraud.”"—P, Holland ; Plinie, bk. xxxvii., ch. ix. 


2. Marble of a greenish colour, with small 
red spots, There is an antique jasper with 
small spots of black and white. 

3. A kind of earthenware prepared from 
pounded spar, 

B. As adj. : Made of jasper. 

YJ Porcelain jasper: 

1. Min.: [Jasper]. 

2. Geol. : Rutley considers that it is an 
altered argillaceous rock in which no erystal- 
lization has taken place. It has been formed 
by the combustion of adjacent coalseams, or 
in the proximity of eruptive rocks. 


*jas’-peér-a-téd, a. 


* jas -pid’-é-an, a. 


* jAs-pid’-6-olls, a. 


* jisp'-d-nyx, s. 


jas'-si-dee, s. pl. 


jat-a-man’-sé, jat-a-man-si, s. 


jat-é-0-rhiz-a, s. 


jau-ling’-ite (au as 6wW), s. 


*jaunce, ¥.i. 


jasper-headed, a. Headed or tipped 
with jasper. 


“Take your arrows, jasper-headed,” 
Longfellow 


: Hiawatha, ix. 

jasper-opal, s. 

Min.: An impure variety of opal (q.v.), con- 
taining oxides of iron, and alumina ; mostly 
of yellow and red colours ; opaque; distin- 
guished from jasper by its bright fracture. 


[Eng. jasper ; -ated.J 
Mixed with or containing particles of jasper. 


*jas'-pér-Y, a. [Eng. jasper ;-y.] Like jasper; 


having the qualities of jasper. 

(Lat. iaspideus, from 
iaspis = jasper.] Like jasper; of the nature 
of or containing jasper. 

(Lat. iaspideus.] The 
same as J ASPIDEAN (q.V.). 


*jas’-poid, a. [Fr. jaspe=jasper, and Gr. 


eldos (eidos) = appearance.] Resembling jas- 
per. 
[Lat., from Gr. taoméwé 
(iasponuz).] 

Min. : The ancient name for jasper-onyx, & 
jasper marked like the human nail. 


(Mod. Lat. jassus ; Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Entom.: A family of Cicadellina. They 
have the hinder coxe transverse, and the 
hinder tibie with two rows of spines. They 
are numerous and often elegant in form. 


jas’-stis, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Jassidee (q.v.). 
[An 
East Indian word.] 

Bot.: The native name of Nardostachys Ja- 
tamanst, the Spikenard of the ancients. 
(Gr. iarjs (iatés), and 
iamyp (iatér) = a physician; ef. also iardés 
(iatos) = curable, and piga (rhiza) =a root.] 

Bot. : A genus of Menispermacee, Jateorhiza 
palmata, or Cocculus palmatus, furnishes Co- 
lumba-root. It is a Mozambique plant. 


jat’-ro-pha, s. [Gr. iazpés (iatros) = a phy- 


sician, and tpody (trophe) = food, in allusion 
to the medicinal properties of the plants.] 

Bot.: A genus of Euphorbiacee, tribe Cro- 
tones, The seeds of Jatropha glandulifera 
yield an oil highly esteemed as a stimulant 
application in rheumatism and _ paralysis. 
Taken internally, they are violently purgative, 
irritant, and poisonous. Those of J. multifida 
are also purgative, emetic, and poisonous, 
The expressea oil of J. glauca is used in India 
as an external application in chronic rheu- 
matism and paralysis; the root of J. offci- 
nalis is given in Brazilin syphilis. J. mani- 
hot, of Linnzeus, is now Manihot utilissima ; 
and his J. purgans, Curcas purgans; his J. 
urens is Cnidoscolus quinquelobus, 


jaud, jadd, s. [Japk, s.] A jade, a mare- 


(Scotch.) 


“T heard ane of his gillies bid that auld rudas jaw& 
of a gudewife gie ye that,”—Scott : Hob Roy, ch. xxix. 


jauk, »v.i. [Joxe, v.] To dally, to trifle. (Scotch.) 


“And ne'er, tho’ out o° sight, to jauk or play ; 
An’ oh! be sure to fear the Lord alway !” 
Burns; Cotter's Saturday Night. 


jauk’-ing, s. [Javx, v.] Trifling, dallying. 


(Scotch.) 
“* An’ aye she win't, an’ ay she swat, 
I wat she made nae jaukin’.” 
Burns ; Halloween. 

[Named by 
Zepharovich from_ its locality, Jauling, 
Austria; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A hyacinth-red resin, resembling 
amber ; hardness, 2°5; sp. gr. 1°09 to 1°11. 


jaumange (pron. as zho-mang’), s. [Fr. 


jaune = yellow, and manger = to eat.) Dutch 
flummery ; a variety of blancmange. 


(O. Fr. jancer.] [Jaunt, »v.] 
To ride hard ; to work or drive a horse hard. 


“And yet I bear a burden like an 
Spur-galled and tired, by jawncing Bolingbroke.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT., v. 5. 


jaun’-dér, v.i. [A freq. form of Scotch jaunt 


= to talk idly.] [Jaunt, v.] To go about 
idly from place to place; to rove about aim- 
lessly. (Scotch.) 


Soap spo renee ere RRS OTE en TaN St 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, 2», 0=6: ey=a qu—=kw. 


jaun-dér, s. [Jauyver, v.] A roving about 
~~ idly or aimlessly. “(Scotch.) 


jaun’-dice, jaun’-dise, * jaunes, * jau- 
nis, *jaunys, * ja s. [Fr. jawnisse, 
from jaune, *jalne=yellow ; Port. jalne, jalda ; 
Bp. jalde ; from Lat. Son galbanus = yel- 
lowish ; galbus = yellow.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 
“He [the Pope] was 
acetic Eo) peels le ibe th tow 
2. Fig.: Anything which disorders the 
judgment, presenting things in a false colour 
or light. 
“ And Jealousy, the jaundice of the soul.” 
. : Hind & Panther, iil. 78, 
II. Pathol. : Anaffection in which many tis- 
sues of the bodyare stained yellow, particularly 
the conjunctiva, skin, underneath the finger- 
nails, the urine, &c. It is caused by the 
colouring-matter of the bile becoming ab- 
sorbed into the blood from various morbid 
conditions of the liver, or the duodenal por- 
tion of the intestine, either from mechanical 
obstruction of the bile, or from suppression. 
The pulse is slow, with thirst, nattade, low- 
ness of 7 white stools, and general 
debility. e first Sg of recovery is 
the re-appearance of bile in the stools, after 
which the yellowness gradually fades away. 
Itis necessary to distinguish between obstrue- 


tion and suppression. Jaundice isa symptom, 
and not a disease se, treatment being di- 
rected tothe restoration of the biliary secretion 


to its normal channel. In malignant disease, 
however, this cannot be looked for. 


jaundice-berry, s. 
Bot. : Berberis vulgaris. 


jaundice, * jaun’-dise, v.t. [Jaunvice, s.] 
1, Lit. : To affect with jaundice. 
“Jaundised eyes seem to see all objects yellow.”"— 
Bp. Hall: Episcopacy by Divine Right, pt. til., § 2 
2. Fig. : To disorder or prejudice the mind 
or judgment. 
{J Only used now in the pa. par. 


SS 8 [JAUNDER, s.] Foolish, idle talk. 


jaunt (au asa), vi. &¢t. (0. Fr. jancer = to 
play tricks with or tease a horse.) 
A, Intransitive : 
1. To wander about here and there; to 
ramble ; to rove idly about. 
2. To move upand down in a jolting fashion. 
3. To take a jaunt or ride on a jaunting-car. 
* B. Trans. : To jolt up and down. 


an vnbroken coult with his face 


to the h me and so caused to ride a gallop & 
orse ie 
" ageant of 


iaunted till he were breathlesse."—Bale: P 
Popes, fo. 127. 
jaunt (1) (au asa), s. [Jaunt, v.] 
1, A ramble, an excursion, a short journey, 
atrip. (Now only used lightly, but by Milton 
solemnly.) 


“ Our Saviour, meek and with untroubled mind, 
After his aéry yore though hurried sore, 
Hungry and cold betook him to his rest. 

Milton: P. h., iv, 402 


2, A jolting movement up and down, 
8, A ride ona jaunting-car, (Jrish.) 


jaunt @ (au as a), s. [Fr. jante.] The felly of 
a wheel. 


jaunt’-i-ly (auas a), *jant’-1-1Y, adv. (Eng. 
jaunty ;-ly.]) In a jaunty, gay, orairy manner, 


jaunt’-i-néss (au as a), * jant-i-néss, 
* jaunt-y-ness, s.  [Eng. jaunty ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being jaunty ; lightness, 

briskness, sprightliness. 
“T felt a certain stiffness in my lim! 


tirely destroyed that jauntyness of air 
master of."—Addison ; Spectator, No, 530, 


jaunt -ing (au as a), pr. par. ora. [JAuNT, 0.) 
jaun car, s. An Irish vehicle having 
two seats, back to back, over the wheels, a 
well in the middle, and a seat for the driver 
in front. 
aun’-t¥ (an as a), *jan’-ty,* jaun’- a. 
4 nly thoy ~y.J) "Rasy and sprightly in man- 
ner; airy, showy, finical ; affecting unconcern ; 
self-satisfied. 


al most of fashions now in vogue to 
posts oh beau ee at" ~Gustaah; No. 149, 


jaup, jawp, ».i. & t. [Etym. doubtful.) 
A. Intrans. : To dash and rebound as water ; 


which en- 
was once 


Sil, b6}; pdat, jSW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, & 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, 


jaunder—jawed 


to make a noise like water shaken in a close 
vessel, 


B. Trans.: To bespatter, as with water or 
mud, 


jaup, jawp, s. [Javp, v.) A jerk of water; 
= quantity of water dashed or splashed 
“Then a ‘lt hurl, 
ind, dah ie ple ee ee uring 
skies, Burns: Brigsof Ayr. 
Ja’-va, s. & a. [Native name] 
A. As substantive: 
Geog.: One of the Sunda Islands, The 
cniss seat of the Dutch power in Southern 
a. 
B, As adj. : Of, belongin 
way connected with the 
under A, 


Java-plum, s. 
Bot, : Calyptranthes Jambolana, 


Javan, a. [Java; withsuff. -an.] Thesame 
as Java, B (q.v.). 


Javan-rhinoceros, s. 

Zool.: Rhinoceros sondaicus, or javanus. It 
inhabits Java, the Malay Peninsula, and the 
Sunderbunds of Bengal, and is smaller than 
the Indian rhinoceros, 


Jav-a-nése, a. & 5, 
nective, and suff. -ese.] 
A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Java, 
B, As subst.: A native of Java; the lan- 
guage spoken in Java. 


jav-el, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To bemire, to 
dirt, to befoul. 
jav-el, s. [Javet, v.] A wandering, dirty 
fellow ; a tramp. 
“ These Pmnsas 3 


Should render vp a reckning of their traue’ 
Spenser: Mother Hubberds Tale. 
jav-e-lin, *jav-el-ing, s. [0. Fr. javelin 


m.), javeline (f.) ; Fr. javeline ; Ital. giavelina ; 
p. jabalina; Bret. gavlin. Skeat refers the 
origin of the word to Irish gay, gafa = a hook, 
gabhla = a spear, a lance, gabhlan = a branch, 
a fork of a tree; Gael. gobhal=a fork, 
gobhlach = forked; Welsh, gafi=a fork; ga/- 
lach =a dart, the original meaning being a 
inted weapon. Cf. A.S. gajfeluc, gajeloc; 
id. Eng. gavelok = a javelin.) 
1. A light spear thrown by the hand, for- 
merly used by horse and foot in ancient war- 
fare. The blade of the uppermost javelin in 


to, or in any 
sland described 


{Eng. Java; n con- 


ees 
—eEE—————— OOO 


ROMAN JAVELINS. 


the illustration is very slender; it is intended 
to bend when it strikes an object, so that it 
cannot be used again by an enemy. According 
to Meyrick, the Velites in the Roman army 
were armed with seven of these. 

2, A hunting-spear, about 5} feet long, having 
a wooden shaft and an iron head. It is yet 
used in Europe in hunting the boar, and by 
many savage nations in ordinary hunting. 

“ He stood contented with so much, and no more as 
Jay within one fling, or shot of the javelin which he 
lanced himself."—P. Holland; Plutarch, p. 809. 

javelin-bat, s. 

Zool. : Phyllostoma hastatum, a bat of the 
vampire family, found on the Amazon. It 
sucks the blood of horses, cattle, and, when 
it has opportunity, that of man. 


javelin-men, «. 7. 
law: Yeomen retained by the sheriff to 
escort the judge of assize. , 


javelin-snake, s. 

Zool. : A snake-like lizard, Acontias Melea- 
gris, and the genus Acontias, one of the Scin- 
coidx., . 

*jav-e-lin, vt. [Javewtn, s.] To strike, 
wound, or pierce with, or, as with a javelin. 
(Tennyson: Merlin & Vivien, 785.) 


* jav-e-lin-iér’, s. (Eng. javelin; -ier.] A 
soldier armed with a javelin. 
“The javeliniers foremost of all began the fight.” 
—P; Holland : Livius, p. 264. 


* jav-8-ldt-tiér’, s. [0. Fr., from javelot =a 
javelin.) The same as JAVELINIER (q.V.). 
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jaw (1), *chaw, * chew, *jawe, *jowe, 
geowe, s. [From the verb to chaw or 
chew (q.V.); Dan. kiave=a jaw; O. Dut. 
kawwe = the jaw of a fish, kouwe = the cavity 
of the mouth ; Dut. kaawwen = to chew.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit. : In the same sense as II, 1. 


“ His feeble Jawes and hollowe voyce could make 
None other sounde.” 
Gascoigne; Dan Bartholemew of Bathe. 


2. Fig.: Coarse raillery, abuse, impudent 
language, wrangling. (Vulgar.) 


“Stop yourjaw about him.”—Z, Kingsley : G. Ham 
lyn, ch. xxvi. 


Il. Technically : 

1, Anat, : One of the maxille, or mandibles. 
One of two bones of the lower part of the face. 
The lower jaw is the thickest and strongest 
bone of the face, and moves on the rest of the 
skull by condyles. It is shaped like an in- 
verted arch, bent forwards in from itself. It 
has a middle and horizontal part, with two 
rami or ascending branches. e superior or 
alveolar perpen of it is hollowed out, so as 
to constitute sockets for the lower range of 
teeth. The upper jaw, or superior maxilla, 
consists inferiorly of a thick ridge, the al- 
veolar process, and the sockets or alveoli for 
the teeth of the upper jaw. 

2. Machinery : 

(1) One of two opposing members capable 
of being moved towards and from one another, 
as the jaws, cheek, chaps, chops, or mouth of a 
vice or wrench, 

(2) The cheeks of a stone or ore-crusher, 
one of which is moved relatively to the other, 
so as to break the material fed between them. 

(8) The opposed portions of a shearing- 
machine or punch, which, by moving past 
each other, cut the bar or sheet of metal 
placed between them. 

3. Nautical: 

(1) The forked end of a boom or gaff, whieh 
partially embraces the mast. The branches 
of the jaw are called horns, and are united by 
the jaw-rope, 

(2) The space in the shell of a tackle-block 
occupied by the sheave. 

4, Railway: The guard-plates in which the 
axle-boxes of railway-carriages play vertically 
as the springs yield and recoil ; the housings 
or pedestals, 


jaw-bone, s. The bone of the jaw in 
which the teeth are set. 


jaw-box, s. The same as JAW-HOLE 
(q.v.). 


jaw-breaker, s. A ludicrous term for a 
word many-syllabled or very difficult to pro- 
nounce. 


jaw-foot, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A sink; a place into which 
dirty water is thrown. 

2. Zool.: [Foot-saws, MAXILLIPEDES.]. 


jaw-lever, s. A veterinary instrument 
for opening the mouths of animals for the 
administration of medicine. 


jaw-rope, s. 
Naut.: A rope attached to the jaws of a gaff 
to prevent its coming off the mast. 


jaw-tooth, s. A molar, a grinder. 

\ pay dg s. A wedge to tighten the 
axle-box in the jaw or guard of a railway car- 
truck. (American.) 


jaw (2), s. [Etym. doubtful] A wave; 
quantity of water or other liquid. 


jaw, vi. &t. [Taw (1), 8] 
A, Intrans. : To gossip, to chatter, to scold ; 
to use impudent or abusive language. (Vulgar. 
B, Trans.: To abuse; to use impudent or 
offensive language to. (Vulgar.) 


jaw (2), v.t. & % [Jaw (2), 8.) 
A. Trans,: To pour out; to dash out 
rapidly, as water or other liquid, 
B. Intrans.: To gush or pour out rapidly. 
“A naked craig wi’ a burn jawing ower 't.”—Scot# ? 
Rob Roy, ch. xxi. 
jawed, a. [Eng. jaw (1); -ed.] 
1. Having jaws. 
2. Principally in composition, with words 
denoting the condition of the jaws: as, lan- 
tern-jawed, long-jawed. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel. del. 
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jaw’-fall-en, a. [Eng. jaw, and fallen (q.v.).] 

1. Depressed in spirits; depressed, chap- 
fallen. (Fuller.) 

2. Astonished, open-mouthed. (Richardson: 
Clarissa, iii. 54.) 


ay, *iay,s. [From 0. Fr. fay, gay, gat=a 
j u (Mow Fr. geat); Prov. gai, jat ; Sp. gayo 
=a jay; guya=a magpie; Port. aato. Of 
Teutonic origin. Named from the gay colors 
of tne bird ; cf. Eng. gay.] 

Ord. Lang.: A greenhorn; a raw country- 
man; an outlandish person; @ poor actor. 
Also used derisively as adj.: ajay town, ajay 
show, &c. (Slang ) 

Ornithology : 

1. Sing.: Garrulus glandarius, a species of 
Corvide, of a vinous-red color; the back 
pale gray; the rump and upper tail coverts 
white; the tail black or gray, with bluish-gray 
bars; the wing coverts light gray, in the 
median series light gray inclining to chest- 
nut; the bastard wing or primary coverts 
parred with black or bright cobalt blue; head 
with an erectile crest; forehead white, streaked 
with black. Length about thirteen inches. 
It is a beautiful bird, but attacks peas and 
other garden crops, to which it is very de- 
structive, especially in the vicinity of woods 
and forests. It also eats worms, larve, and 
snails. It is often kept as a cage-bird. The 
common blue jay, Cyanocitta cristata, is found 
over a large part of North America. The 
Green Jay of America is Xanthwra luxuosa, 
The long-tailed blue jays are also arranged 
under Xanthura, though they have not the 
yellow tail which the generic name suggests. 

2. Pl.: The sub-family Garruline. They 
are less in size, and have a less robust struc- 
ture, and shorter and more rounded wings and 
brighter plumage than the typical crows. Feet 
formed for grasping ; lateral toes unequal. 


© jay’ -ét, s. [Jer (1), 6] 


, jay’ -hawk-ér, ». 

1. U.S. Hist.: One of the freebooters during 
the free-soil troubles in Kansas and the early 
part of the Civil War. 

2. A large spider or (American) tarantula. 
( Western U. 8.) 


* ja/-zél, s. [Cf. Sp. azul, Eng, azure.) 
Min. : A precious stone of an azure colour. 


* ja‘-zér-ant,* jaz-er-ine,* jess-er-aunt, 
s. [O.Fr. jazerant, jazerenc ; Sp. jacerina; Port. 
jazzerina ; Ital. ghiazzerino, from O. Sp. jaza- 
vino =algerine, from Arab. jazéir = Algiers.] 

Old Arm. : A jacket strengthened by small 
plates of metal. It was formed by overlap- 
ping pieces of steel, fastened by one edge upon 
canvas, which was coated over with velvet or 
cloth ; it was, in fact, a method of quilting or 
padding a dress with metal internally, to 
make it sword and dagger proof, without being 
visible to the eye. The pieces of metal were 
generally small, and allowed flexibility, by 
being fastened down by one side only. The 
jazerant was much worn by Italian nobles 
during the troublous period of the middle 
ages. It was also worn by the peasantry 
of the English border as a defence in their 
skirmishes with the mosstroopers. 


éal’-ous, * jal-ous, *gel-us, *jel-ous, a. 

j [O. Fr. jalous, from Loe Lat, sve = full of 
zeal; Lat. zelotes = one who is jealous, from 
zelus= Gr. ¢nAos (zélos) = zeal; Fr. jaloux; 
Ital. geloso, zeloso; Sp. zeloso, from Fr. 2éle; 
Ital. & Sp. zelo = zeal.] 

1. Suspicious in love; uneasy in mind 
through fear or belief that the love or affec- 
tions which one believes to belong to or 
hopes to gain for one’s self have been or may 
be transferred to another ; apprehensive of or 
pained by rivalry. 

“The jealous lover swore over his wine at a tavern 


that he would stab the villain.”— Macaulay: Hist, 
Eng., ch. xix. 


2. Jealously cautious, or watchful against 


dishonor; extremely solicitous for the honor 
of another. 


“T have been veryjealeus for the Lord God of Hosts,” 
—1 Kings xix. 10. 


3. Suspiciously fearful or doubtful ; looking 
with suspicion. 


“If we love glory, we are jealous of a 
Burke : On the Policy of the io Renae, 


4, Suspiciously vigilant. 


jawfallen—Jehovah 


q Weare jealous of what is our own ; we are 
envious of what is another's. Jealousy fears to 
lose what it has; envy is pained at seeing 
what another has. Princes are jealous of their 
authority ; subjects are jealous of their rights ; 
courtiers are envious of those in favor. Jeal- 
ousy is a noble or ignoble passion according 
to the object; in the former case it is emula- 
tion sharpened by fear ; in the latter case it is 
greediness stimulated by fear : envy is always 
a base passion, having the worst passions in 
its train. 


t jéal’-oiis, v.t. or t. [Jeatous, a.] To sus- 
pect ; to be suspicious ; to guess. 


“This unwonted coldness is more to be Jealoused."— 
The Great Bastard (1689). 


* jéal’-otis-hood, s. [Eng. jealous; -hood.] 
Jealousy, (Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iv. 4.) 


jéal’-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. jealous; -ly,]_In a 
jealous manner; with jealousy or suspicion ; 
suspiciously ; with jealous care; zealously. 


“He had always hoped that her toajesty's safety, 
should be jealously preserved.” —Strype - Lifeof Whit- 
gift (an, 1589). 


* jéal’-ouis-néss, s. [Eng. jealous; -ness.] 
The quality, condition, or state of being jeal- 
ous; jealousy. 


: “Nor is it hard for thee to preserve me amidst the 
unjust hatred and jealousness of too many.”—Hikon 
Basilike. 


jéal-ots-¥, * gel-es-ie, *jal-ou-sie, 
* jeal-ous-ie, * jeal-ous-ye, * jel-ous- 
ie, s. (Fr. jalousie, from jaloux = jealous ; 
Ital. & Port. jelosia.] 
1. Thequality or state of being jealous ; sus- 
picion in love ; apprehension in rivalry. 
“ As envy pines at good possess'd 
So jealousy looks forth distress'd 
On good that seems approaching.” _~ 
Cowper : Friendship. 
2. Suspicious fear; enviousness of the suc- 
cess of another. 


“The false archangel . . , casts between 
Ambiguous words and jealousies, to sound 
Or taint integrity.” Milton: P. L., V. 708. 


3. Suspicious caution, vigilance, or anxiety. 


Jéames, s. [See def.) A footman; a flunkey ; 


from the commonness of the name James. 
(Colloquial.) 


jean, s. [Prob. a corruption of Genoa.] 
Fabric: 
1, A twilled, undressed cloth, having a 
cotton chain and woollen filling. 
2. A kind of twilled cotton goods, striped or 
white. Satin jean has a different twill, which 
gives it.a. smooth glossy surface. 


jears, jeers,s. [Gaar.] 

Naut.: A fourfold tackle by which a lower 
yard is swayed or struck. The upper block of 
ae purchase usually hangs from the trestle- 

TeCS. 


*jeat, s. [Jer (1), 8.) 


* Jéd’-dart, a. [From Jedburgh, in the south 
of Scotland.] (See the compound.) 


* Jeddart-justice, s. A kind of lynch 
law known at Jedburgh in ‘the good old 
times.” The practice was to hang a man first 
and try the question of his guilt or innocence 
afterwards. [JusTice, s., J] (9).] ; 


jéd’-ding, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 
pound.) 


jedding-axe, s. A stone-mason’s tool. 
It has one flat face for knocking off projecting 
angular points, and a pointed peen for reduc- 
ing a surface to the required form. A cavil. 


jédge, s. [Perhaps a corruption of judge] ‘A 
gauge or standard, (Scotch.) 


jedge-and-warrant, s. A warrant or 
authority given to a dean of guild to repair or 
rebuild a dilapidated or ruinous tenement 
according to plan. 


jee, vi. & t. [Grn] 


jeel, s. A shallow lake or morass, (Kast 
Indies.) 


jeer, *geare, *jeere, vi. & t. [Etym. 
doubtful. Skeat refers it to Dut. gekscheeren, 
scheeren = to mock, to jeer, from the phrase, 
den gek scheeren = to shear the fool. Others 
derive it from Fr, girer; Ital. girare, from 
Lat, gyro = to turn in a circle.] 


(See com- 


A. Intrans. : To scoff, to flout; to make @ 
mock of a person or thing ; to deride. 


“ Friend Tortoise, quoth the jeering Hare, 
Your burden’s more than you van bear.” 
Lloyd : Hare & Tortoise. 


B. Trans. : To mock, to deride, to scoff at, 
to make a mock of. 
“If we cannot jeere them, we jeere ourselves.” 
Ben Jonson; Staple of Newes, iv. 1. 
jeer (1), s. [Junr, v.] A scoff, a flout, a 
taunt, mockery, diversion. 


“But the dean, if this secret should come to his ears, 
Will never have done with his gibes and his Jeers.” 


ae Swift. Grand Question. 
*jeer (2), 3. [Grar.] 


jéer’-Gr, s. [Eng. jeer; -er.] 
or mocks ; a mocker; a scoffer. 
“There you named the famous jeerer, 
That ever jeered in Rome or Athens.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Nice Valour, %~L 
jéer’-ing, pr. por.,a.,&s. [Jexr, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.; The act of mocking or scoff- 
ing; mockery, derision, jeers. 
“But he gravely spake and answered. 
To their jeering and their jesting.” 
Longfellow: Song of Hiawatha, xxi. 
jéer”-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. jeering; -ly.] Ina 
jeering, scofting manner ; with jeers ; in scoff ; 
in mockery. 


jéf’—fer-is-ite, s. [Named by Brush after 
W. W. Jefferis ; suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A mica-like mineral, which exfoliates 
remarkably when heated to 300°. Composi- 
tion essentially a hydrated silicate of alumina, 
iron, and magnesia. Occurs in veins in ser- 
pentine at Westchester, Pennsylvania. 


jéf-fér-so’-ni-a, s. [Named after Thomas 
Jefferson, President of the United States; boru 
April 2, 1743 ; died July 4, 1826.] 
Bot.: A genus of Berberidacew. The only 
known species, Jeffersonia diphylla, is the 
Rheumatism-root of the United States. 


Jéf_féEr-s0'_ni-an, a. &s. 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Thomas 


Jefferson (see JEFFERSONIA), the party he 
represented, or the theories he upheld. 


B. As subst.: A supporter of Jefferson or of 
his principles; a Democrat. (U. 8.) 


jéf'-fér-son-ite, s. [Named by Keating and 
Vanuxem after Jefferson; suff. -ite (Min.)} 
(q.v.).] 

Min.: A greenish-black mineral, occurring 
in large crystals, with the angles mostly 
rounded, as if corroded. Sp. gr., 3°36. It is 
a variety of augite (q.v.), containing lime, 
iron, manganese, and zinc, Found in New 
Jersey. 


jéf-fré-in-ite, s. [JewRemowrte.] 


jég, s. [Etym.doubtful.] Atemplet or gauge, 
one of several, for verifying shapes of parts 
in gun aud gun-stock making. 


je-had, s. [Jraap.] 


Jé-ho-vah, s, [Heb. 717 (Yehovah) (Def. ; 
Gr, "Ia@ (a6), "levi (Iewd), “laov (Iaou), *Aité 
(Aia), *IaBé (Lube). ] 

Scrip. : The most sacred of the names given 
in the Old Testament to the Supreme Being, 
regarded also as the God specially of the 
Jewish people, So holy was the namedeemed 
that the Jews were afraid to allow it to escape 
their lips, and therefore took means inten- 
tionally to mispronounce it by altering its 
vowel points to those of Adonai, or, when the 
two occur together, of Elohim,-less sacred 
names for God. This superstitious practice 
arose from their having misinterpreted such 
passages as Deut. xxviii. 58 ; Ley. xxiv. 11,15, 
16; Exod, xx. 7, What the real vowel points, 
and consequently the proper pronunciation, 
should be is now doubtful. Many critics 
contend for M0 (Yahweh), some for MT 
(Yahvah), and some for MP (Yahavoh), &e. - 
It is generally derived from 1 (havah), an 
old form of 1 (haiah) = He is. The import 


of the name is explained in Exod. iii. 14, “I 
am that I am,” or “I am,” thus predicating 
self-existence or existence in a sense in which 
it can be applied to no created being. 
In Exod. vi. 3 we read that God appeared to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by the name of 
God Almighty, but was not known to them 
by the name Jehovah. The meaning may 


One who jeers 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 9%, =6; ey=a qu=kw. 


have been that the patriarchs did not pro- 
perly realize the depth of meaning in the 
name, for the word occurs in Gen. xiv. 22 
xxvi. 22, xxviii. 16, Elohim stands for God 
as the creator and ruler of the universe 
— i. 1); Jehovah as a being standing in 

e most intimate relation to the Jewish 

ople as their theocratie ruler and God 
{Pci exxxv. 4), as supreme above all gods 
verse 5), the First and the Last (Isa. xli. 4), nay 
the only true God (xliv. 5, 8). In st ng 
these passages, be it observed that where there 
isthe word ehovah ourtranslators havespelled 
Lord with capital letters. Ithas been suggested 
that the name Jehovah was of Phcenician 
origin, and that it made way amo the 
Israelites slowly to the age of panel and 
then with greater rapidity. Movers connects 
it with the Phenician Jao = the Sun- in 
the several seasons, and especially in autumn, 
as well as with the Chaldean Jao = the Intel- 
ligent light. 


Jé-hd"-vist, s. [Eng., &c. Jehov(ah) 5 -tst.] 

Biblical criticism: 

* 1. One who maintained that no alteration 
had been made in the vowel points of Je- 
hovah. (Opposed to the Adonists, who held 
that the vowel points of Jehovah are those of 
Adonai, [JeHovan.) 

2. The writer of the Pentateuch, &¢., who 
habitually used the name Jehovah as distin- 

shed from the Elohist, who employed the 

rm Elohim. [Etontst, Exopus, GENESIS.) 
Colenso two Jehovists in the book 
of Genesis, 

“And I have given reasons for concInd. 
ing that Genesis xiv. belongs to a Jehovistic writer (the 
second Jehovist)."—Colenso: Pentateuch, pt. 

Jé-ho-vist’-ic, a. [Eng., &c. Jehovist ; -ic.] 

Bib, criticism: A term used regarding por- 
tions of the Pentateuch in which the coeeae 
God habitually employed is Jehovah (q.v.). 
[ELouist.} 

For extract, see JmHovist. 


jé@-hu, s [From the name of Jehu, son of 
Nimshi, see 2 7, fx. 20.] A coachman, a 
driver; one fond of driving. (Slang.) 


jéis'-tie-cor, jiis’-ti-cdat, s. [Fr. juste au 
= close to the body.) A jacket or waist- 
coat without sleeves. 


“To ace a _gold-laced feistiecor In the Ha’ garden so 
late at e'en."Scott = Kob Roy, ch. vi. 


jé-jane’, c (Lat. jejunus = fasting, hungry, 
dry, barren.] 

* 1. Poor, thin, weak ; wanting in substance. 

“Gold is the only substance which hath nothing in 


it volatile ; the melting sheweth that it is notjejeune, 
or scarce in spirit."—Bacon. 


2. Bare, meagre, dry; devoid of interest or 
= (Applied especially to literary produc- 
ons. 
- el farce itself, most mournfully jefune, 
Calls for the kind assistance of a tune.” 

Cowper: mL 

gr an ade. (Eng. jejune; -ly.] Ina 
une, dry, barren, or meagre manner. 


“We disco ely, and falsely, and unprofit- 
"Bp. Fenton s Gree eis (Pref.) 


jé-jine-néss, 3s [Eng. jejune; oon 
1. The qua or state of being jejune; 
thinness, Sroneeatr. 


. “The Jefjuneness or extreamcomm{inution of spirits.” 
—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 799. 


2. Dryness, barrenness, insipidity ; absence 
of interest or life. 


#j8-jan’-Y-ty, s. [Eng. jejun(e); -ity.] The 
same as JEJUNENESS (q.V.). 
FE nn ear tae Nac yin a ore Rly 8 


jé-jin-iim, s [Lat jejunus = hungry, 
empty.) 

Anat.: The second portion of the small 
intestine between the duodenum and the 
jleum. It is thicker than the rest of the 
intestine, and, from containing more mucous 
membrane, has a pinky tinge. It forms two- 
fifths of the small Intestine, and is surrounded 
above and at the sides by the colon, and is 
kept in position by the mesentery, which 
connects it with the posterior wall of the 
abdomen, 


jél-ér-ang, s. [Javanese name.] 

Zool. : Javan Squirrel, Sciwrus Javanensis 
or bicolor, a handsome squirrel, found in Java, 
part of India, and Cochin China. Length, 

almost two feet. (Wood: Nat. Hist.) 


DOU, DSP; pdAt, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, sem; 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=—shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, 


Jehovist—Jeremiah 


jél'-létt-ite, s. amed after M, Jellet, one 
of its deseribers he -ite (Min.). ] : 
Min.: A lime-iron garne ny b 
Dana with his Andradite (q.v.). mend i 
globular forms, with crystalline exterior, and 
also lining cracks, in an asbestos enclosed in 
an indurated taleose schist among the debris 
of the moraine of the Findelen glacier, and in 
several other Swiss localities in situ. Colour, 
various shades of green and yellowish-green, 


Jél-liSd, a. (Ong. jelly; -ed.) Brought to 
the state or consistency of a jelly. 
2 “ The Jellied philtre of her lips.” 
Jél-loped, a, [(Jowtoreep.] 
Her, : A term applied to the comb and gills 
alt : cock when of a tincture different to the 
ye 


jéy-ly, * gel-1¥, s. (Fr. gelée = a frost, 
jelly ; properly the fem. of gelé, par, of 
geler = to , to congeal, from Pat. gelo = 
to congeal ; gelu = frost. ] 

1, Anything brought toa state of glutinous- 
ness and viscosity; a transparent substance 
obtained by decoction from animal substances. 

“ And for close of all a 

beef."—Avelyn > Memoirs, ete ea 

2. A sweetmeat obtained by boiling the juice 

of fruit with sugar. 


j ~~ StA through which jell; 
Do preg tear 

jelly-fish, s. 

Zool.: The popular name of the Medusas, 
the typical forms of which, when lying on the 
sea-sand, look like a mass of jelly. (Aca- 
LEPH2, MEpvusA.] 


jél-ly, v.i. [Jetty, s.} To become jelly; to 
come to the state or consistency of jelly. 

jém-i-dar, jm-ma-dar, s. (Hind. jéma- 
dar = the keeper of a wardrobe, a musketeer; 
jéma= clothes.] In the Anglo-Indian army 
an officer ranking with a lieutenant in the 

lish army. 

jem’-mi-néss (e as j), s.. [Eng. jemmy, 2 ; 

-ness.) Spruceness, neatness. (Slang.) 


jem’-my (e as i), a. [Prob. a corruption of 
geminy.] Spruce, neat. (Slang.) 


jem-my (e as i), s, [From the proper name 
James.) 


Cleveland, 


1A shor, stout crowbar, used by house- 
breakers. 

2, A sheep’s head. 

3. A species of Scotch woollen cloth, 


jén-ite (jasy), 8. [YenrrTx.] 


jenk’- ite, s. [Named by Shepard after 
J. Jenkins, of Monroe ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min, : The same as Hypropuite (q.v.), but 
occurs as a fibrous encrustation on magnetite, 
in Orange Co., New York, U.S.A. (Dana) 


jén’-nét, ZEn’-nét,s. (0. Fr. genette, from 
Sp. ginele=a nag.) A small Spanish horse, 

“ Spanish Jennets were regarded as the finest chargers, 
and were imported for puspones of pageantry and war. 
—WMacaulay; Hist, Eng., ch. lil, 

én’-nét-ing, * gin'-nit-ing,* jén'-ét-ing, 
J 3. (tym, doubtful.) A species of early apple. 

“The hastie kind or Jenttings, continue nothing so 
long as those tt bear and ripen later.”—P, Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xvi., ch. xliv. 

en’-ny (e as i) (1), s. [A corrupt. of ginny, a 
j Beg of a = engine, influenced by the 
proper name.) (SPINNING-JENNY.] 
6n’-ny (e a5 s. [A familiar form of 
j Eng. 7 q.V.). {2,,! sate name for a fe- 
male ass. [Cf. Jack (1), s, 11. 2. ().) 


jenny-ass, s. <A female ass, 
jént’-ling, s. [Btym. doubtfal.] 


Ichthy.: The Blue Chub, a species of Leu- 
ciscus, found in the Danube, 


énzsch’-ite (j as y), s. [Named after G. 
j Jenzsch, who announced it ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A supposed form of opal-silica with 

gr. 2°6. The kinds included are varieties 


“9 white cacholong (q.v.). From various 
Tocalities $ pene associated with chalce- 
dony (q.v.), and probably resulting from its 
alteration, 


*jéo-fail’, s. [A corruption of Fr. jtat failli 
= I have failed.) 
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Law; An oversight in pleading or other 
proceeding at law ; an acknowledgement of a 
mistake or oversight. 

“[ Statues of jeofuil: The statues of amend- 
ment whereby slips and mistakes in legal pro- 
ae are rectified under certain circum- 

ances, 


*jSop’-ard, *jeop-ard-en, v.t. [Jeorarpy.) 
To put in jeopardy, danger, or hazard ; to 
expose to risk, loss, or injury ; to jeopardize. 


“T am content (quoth Alexander] 
horse." —North : Piakareh, p ‘ol, phe Le gs 


Jéop’-ard-ér, s, (Eng. jeopard; -er.) One 
who jeopards or puts in jeopardy. 


* jSop’-ard-ise, s, [Eng, jeopard; -ise.] The 
hazard of a die, 
“ But God wold I had ones or twlae 
Icond, and know the ieopardise.” 
Chaucer: Boke of the Duchess, 666, 
jéop’-ard-ize, v.t, [Jroparpisr.] To jeop- 
ard ; to put in jeopardy ; to risk, to hazard. 


* jéop'-ard-léss, * jeo-perd-les, * jeo- 
perd-lesse, a. [Eng. jeopard ; -less.] “Free 
from risk or danger ; Safe. 


“Rather had I haue in you that, whiche is of lesse 
ere 80 that it bee ieoperdlesse.”—Udal : 1 Cor- 
v 


jéop’-ard-oiis, *jepardeons, a. [Eng. 

gt ah -ous.| Hazardous, risky, dangerous. 

“This his ly, valiant, and jeopardous enterprise 

was represen with advantage by the Duke of Nor- 
folk to the king.”—fuller; Worthies; Cornwall, 


jéop’-ard-otis-ly, adv. (Eng. jeopardous; 
-ly.) In a jeopardous manner ; with risk or 
danger. 


jéop'-ard-y,* jeop-ar-die, * jep-ar-dye, 
*jop-ard, *jub-ar-dy, *jup-ar-tie, s. 
(OQ. Fr. jew parti =a divided game, from Lat. 
jocus partitus =.an alternative ; jocus = a jest, 
a game, and partitus, pa. par. of partior = to 
divide.] Exposure to danger, loss, or injury ; 
risk, hazard, danger, peril. 
““When America was free 
From battle and from jeopardy.” 
Wordsworth > Ruth. 
* jéop’-ard-y, v.t. [Jnoparpy, s.] To risk, 
to hazard, to jeopardize. (lhackerwy.) 


jér-bo’-a, s. [Arab. yerboa, yerbiia.] 

Zool.: Dipus egyptius, a rodent mamm 
with a body about six inches long and a tai 
about eight, occurring in Egypt, Nubia, 
Arabia, and some other parts of Western 
Asia. They are lively little creatures,'forming 
societies in the desert, feeding on its scanty 
vegetation, and living in underground gal- 
leries. When the jerboa desires to advance 
rapidly it does*so by a series of leaps, which 
make it seem like a winged thing. 


jér-ded’, jér-id’, s. [Persian & Turkish.] A 
wooden javelin, about five feet long, used in 
Persia and Turkey, especially in mock fights. 

“Who, like them, flung the jereed carelessly, but not 
them to the mark.’—Moore: Puradise & the Peri, 
(Note.) 

jé-ré-mY-Ad, s, [From Jeremiah) (q.v.), 

and sniff. -ad,] A lamentation in the plaintive 


style of the prophet Jeremiah. (LAMENTA- 
TIONS.] 
Jér-6-mi-ah, s. [Heb. WO) (Yermeahu), 


MOY (Yirmeah) = the appointed of the Lord, 
rama or the Lord throws (Carpzov and 

engstenberg) ; Gr. 'lepenias (Ieremias). | 

Script. Biography: The name of eight men 
mentioned in the Old Testament, the only very 
notable one being Jeremiah the prophet. He 
was of priestly descent, and born or resident 
at Anathoth, about three miles N.N.E. from 
Jerusalem, His father's name was Hilkiah. 
When called to the prophetic office, in the 
thirteenth year of King Josiah, B.c, 629 or 
625, he calls himself a child, His prophetic 
life spanned the eleventh of King Zedekiah, 
about B.c. 588, a period of thirty-seven or 
forty-one years. Of intense nervous sensi- 
bility, gentle, and compassionate, he seemed 
more naturally adapted for retirement and 
contemplation than for an active life, yet 
under the constraining sense of duty he faced 
hostile kings, nobles, or common people, suf- 
fered imprisonment more than once, and was 
at times in imminent danger of death. At 
that time Judah found itself between two 
powerful kingdoms, Babylon on the east and 
Egypt on the south. Josiah es yoused the 
Babylonian alliance, and lost his life fighting 
egainst the Egyptians, Jeremiah also was 


thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ig. 
-tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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on the Babylonian side, and, when Jerusalem 
was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, Jeremiah was 
treated with kindness by the conqueror, being 
offered the option of an honourable position 
in Babylon or permission to remain in his own 
land. Jeremiah elected to stay, and found 
Gedaliah appointed ruler by the Chaldeans. 
On the murder of that governor the assassins 
and their sympathisers fled to Egypt, taking 
Jeremiah with them. ‘Tradition says that 
he was put to death in Egypt for preaching 
against idolatry. He wrote two Old Testa- 
ment books, the prophecies of Jeremiah and 
the Lamentations. Many rationalistic critics 
attribute to him also the book of Deuteronomy. 


{| The Prophecies of Jeremiah : 

Script. Canon: One of the Canonical books 
of the Old Testament, the second of the 
greater prophets. The several predictions are 
not in chronological order, though it is be- 
lieved by some critics that an arrangement of 
another character is discernible. A certain 
plaintive air runs through the book, deepen- 
ing as the trials of the seer increase. There 
is not the same energy or rhythm as in Isaiah. 
There are resemblances in the language to that 
of Deuteronomy—Aramaic expressions abound 
in the work. The concluding chapter, an his- 
torical one, is evidently from another hand— 
the Hebrew and Septuagint differ considerably. 
Jeremiah xxxi. 15 is quoted in the New Testa- 
ment in Matt. ii. 18, and Jer. xxxi. 31-34 in 
Heb. viii. 8-12. The quotation from Jeremy 
the prophet in Matt. xxvii. 9is now found only 
in Zech. xi. 12, 13. 


jér’-fal-con (J silent), s, [GyRFALCoN.] 


* jérgue, * jérque (que as k), v.f._ [Etym. 
doubtful; possibly connected with Fr. cher- 
cher = to search.] Tosearch, as a vessel, for 
unentered goods. 


* jér’-guér, * jér’--quér (qu as k),s. (Eng. 
jergu) ; -er.] An officer of the customs whose 
duty it is te search vessels for unentered goods. 


Jér’-i-cho, s. [Heb. 7 (Yericho), iY 
(Yerecho), TY (Yerichoh)=place of fragrance, 
from 1) (ruach) = to smell; Gr. "Iepuxd 
(Yericho). ] 

Scrip. Geog. : A city situated in the valley 
west of the Jordan, 
opposite to where 
the Israelites 
crossed. 


Jericho-rose, 
& 


Bot.: Anastatica 
hierochuntica. It is 
not a rose but a 
erucifer. [ANASTA- 
TICA.] 


Jericho sun- 
bird, s. 


JERICHO ROSE. 


Ornith. : Cinnyris osea, a sun-bird found at 
Jericho and in other parts of Palestine. 


* jSr-id’, s. [JEREED.] 


jérk (1), * gerke, * jerke, * yerk, v. t. & 

_% [Etym. doubtful ; according to Skeat the 

, Same as Mid. Eng. gird = to strike ; AS. gyrd, 
gierd = arod; Eng. yard.] 

A. Transitive : 
1. To thrust with a sudden motion; to pull, 
a or thrust shortly and sharply; to 
e. 


“Is't not sweete pride, when men their crownes must 
8. e, 
With that which jerks the hams of every jade.” 
Bp. Hall : Satires, bk. iii., sat. 5. 
_°2. To throw with a sharp, sudden action: 
as, To jerk a stone or ball. 


B. Intrans. : To move witha sudden motion 
or start; to start. 


jérk (2), vt. [S. Amer. charqui.] [JerKEp- 
BEEF.] To cut into long pieces, as beef, and 
dry it in the sun. 


* jérk (3), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.) To greet; 
to salute. (Dryden: Juvenal, viii.)] 


jerk, s. [Jerx (1), v.] 
1, A sharp sudden thrust, push, or twitch 3 
@ jolt, a shake. (Cowper: Task, iv. 62.) 
2. A smart blow. 


“He must aske his mother to define, 
How maniejerks she would his breech should line.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, bk. iv., sat. 4. 


jerfalcon—jest 


3. A sudden spring or start; a short sharp 
leap or bound. 

“Instead of easy flapping side-ways, it swims by 
rapid, brisk jerks, The Cities contrary, way.”—Derham: 
Physico-Theology, bk. viii., ch. vi. 

jérked, pa. par. or a. [S. Amer. charqui= 
jerked-beef.] [JERK (2), v-] 


jerked-beef, s. Beef cut into thin slices 
and dried in the sun to preserve it. [CHARQUI.] 


jerk’-ér (1), s. (Eng. jerk (1), v.; -er-] One 
who jerks. 


* jérk’-ér (2), s. [JERGUER.] 


jérk’-in (1), s. [A dimin. from Dut. jurk =a 
frock.] A short coat or jacket ; a close waist- 
coat. (Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 1.) 


jerkin-head, s. 

Arch. ; A term ap- 
plied to the end ofa 
roof when interme- 
diate in shape be- 
tween a gable anda 
hip. 


jerk’-in (2), s. [A 
contract. of gyrfal- 
con (q.v.).] 


jérk’-in (8), s. 
(GHERKIN, ] 


JERKIN-HEAD, 


jérk’-ing, pr. par., a. & s. - [JERK (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of throwing, thrust- 
ing, or pushing with a jerk. 
jéerk’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. jerking; -ly.] Ina 
jerking manner; with jerks. 
jérk’-y, a. [Eng. jerk (1); -y.] Moving or 
advancing by jerks or fits and starts. 


jér-on’-y-mite, s. (Hieronymire.) 


jér-d-pi’-gi-a, jér-u-pi’-gi-a, s. [Grro- 
PIGIA.] 

*jerque, v.t. [JERGUE.] 

*jerquer, s. [JERGUER.] 


jér-reed’, jer-rid, s. [JEREep.] 


jér’-ry, s. [A contemptuous abbreviation of 
Jeremiah, originating probably after the Res- 
toration, in ridicule of the Pugitans, among 
whom the use of Old Testament names was 
common ; cf. Jeremiad. The use of the term 
in the building trade, it is said, arose in Liver- 
pool, when the northern suburb was being 
built, shortly after the passing of the Beer- 
house Act, in 1830.] [JERRY-SHOP.] 


jerry-builder, s. A speculative builder 
of houses of the lowest kind, the materials 
employed being of the commonest description, 


jerry-built, a. Unsubstantially built; 
constructed hastily and of bad materials, 
“Two lumps of plaster fall from the roof of the 


Jerry-built palace ; then the curse begins to work.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 15, 1884. 


jerry-shop, s. A beerhouse, socalled on 
account of its inferiority to a fully-licensed 
house. [Tom-aNnpD-JERRY.] 


jér’-r¥-min-dér, v.t. [Gerrymanpzr.] 
jér’-gey, s. [From the island of that name.) 


1, Fine yarn wool. 


2. Combed wool; the finest wool separated 
from the rest. 


3. A close-fitting woollen shirt worn in 
rowing, &c. [GQUERNSEY.] 

Jersey-livelong, s. i 

Bot. : Gnaphaliwm luteo-albwm. 

Jersey-pine, s. 

Bot.: Pinus Inops. 

Jersey star-thistle, s. 

Bot.: Centawrea aspera or Isnardt, a rare 
British plant, found in Guernsey rather than 
in Jersey. 

Jersey-thistle, s. 

Bot.: Centaurea Isnardi. 


Jé-ri'-sa-lém (1),s. &a. [Heb. Dowyy and 
D7wYY (both transliterated Yerushalaim)=the 


well-known sacred city, the capital of Pales- 
tine.] (See etym. & compounds.) 


Jerusalem-cross, s. 
Bot. : Lychnis chalcedonica. 


Jerusalem-pony, s. An ass 


Jerusalem-sage, 3. 
Bot. : Phlomis fruticosa. 


Jerusalem-star, s. : 

Bot. : (1) Tragopogon porrifolius ; (2) Cerastiwm 
omentosum. 

Jerusalem-thorn, s. 

Bot. : Parkinsonia aculeata, 

jé-ri’-sa-lém (2), s. [A corruption of Itai. 

girasole=the sunflower (Helianthus tuberosus). } 
(See the compound.) 


jerusalem-artichoke, s, [ARtTIcHOoKE.] 


jer’-vic, a. (See the 
compound.) 


jervic acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy4Hj9012'2H20. An acid extracted 
from white hellebore by Weppen, in 1872. It 
requires 100 parts of water for solution at the 
ordinary temperature, and a little less of boil- 
ing alcohol. It is decidedly acid, and forms 
crystallizable salts, containing four equivalents 
of metal. 


[Eng. jerv(ine); -tc.] 


‘| jéx’-vin, jér’-vine, s. (Sp. jerv(a) = the 


poison of Veratrum album ; -in, -ine (Chem.). ] 

Chem. : Cz9H4gN203'°2H2O. An alkaloid 
discovered by E. Simon iu the root of white 
hellebore (Veratrum album), in which it exists 
together with veratrine. To obtain it, the 
alcoholic extract of the powdered root is 
mixed with dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
sodium carbonate added. The resulting pre- 
cipitate is separated by filtration, dissolved in 
alcohol, decolorised with charcoal, and the 
alcohol removed by distillation. The solid 
residue obtained is a mixture of jervine and 
veratrine, the latter being uncrystallizable, 
may be entirely removed by submitting it to 
pressure; or the residue may be treated with 
dilute sulphuric acid, which takes up thé vera- 
trine sulphate, and leaves the jervine sulphate. 
When pure, itis colourless, odourless, and taste- 
less, insoluble in water, readily soluble in alco- 
hol, and sparingly so in ammonia, Its most 
characteristic reaction is said to be with strong 
sulphuric acid, which colours it first yellow, 
then green. With acids it yields salts which 
are all very soluble. 


jéss, s. [A corrupt. of O. Fr. jects, or gects, 
from jecter ; Lat. jacto = to throw.] 
1. A short strap of leather with which 
hawks were tied by the leg, and to which 
the leash was attached. 


“The pomp and flutter of brave falconry, 
The bells, the jesses, and bright scarlet hood.” 
Longfellow: Student's Tale. 
2. A ribbon hanging down from a garland 
or crown in falconry. 


jés’-sa-mine, s. 


*jés'-sa-my, s. [A corrupt. of jessamine 
(q.v.).] A fop, from the fops’ habit of wear- 
ing sprigs of jessamine in their button-holes. 


jéss’-ant, a. [A corrupt. of issuant (q.v.).] 
Her.: A term used to express the shooting 
forth or springing up of vegetables. 


jessant-de-lis, s. 


Her. :_A term applied to the head of a leo- 
pard having a fleur-de-lis passing through it. 


Jés'-s&é, s. [See def.] A large brass candle- 
stick, branched with many sconces, hanging 
down in the middle of a church or choir; so 
called from its resemblance to the genealogi- 
cal-tree of Jesse, the father of David, a picture 
of which used to be hung up in churches. 
The idea of representing Our Lord’s genealogy 
under the semblance of a vine arose probably 
from the passage in Isaiah xi, 1. 


Jesse-window, s. 


Arch. : A window of which the tracery and 
glazing represent a genealogical-tree of Jesse. 
There is a famous one at Dorchester, in Ox- 
fordshire. 


jéssed, a. [Eng. jess; -ed.} 
Her. : Having jesses on. 


[JASMINE.] 


(Said of a hawk.) 
*jés'-sér-aunt, s. [JazeRant.] 


jést, *gest, *geste, s. [0.Fr. geste; from 
Lat. gesta(res) = (a thing) done, from gestus, pa. 
par. of gero = to carry out, to do.] [Gxst.] 


EEE SEP PPP aes ere a ho a ip 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. #2 c—é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


*1, A story, a tale. 

*2, An exploit, a deed, an achievement. 

3. A joke; something ludicrous said or 
done to provoke mirth. 


“Too bitter is thy est.” 
+ Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 3% 


4, The object of laughter or mirth; a laugh- 
ing-stock, . ed ot ‘ Mg 


“The earnest of ao 
eile. ok cach, rai’ the jest of the other. 


*5, A masque ; a masquerade. 
6, The contrary to earnest or seriousness. 


Mt no Jest that I do hate thee.” 
Shakesp.: Midswmmer Night's Dream, ili. 2. 


{Tf In jest: As a jest or joke; not seriously 
or in earnest. 

neat monger, s. Ajester, a joker; ono 
fond of or given to jesting. 


jst, vi. & 4. (Jest, 3.) 
A. Intransitive : 
1, To joke ; to vtter jests ; to provoke mirth 
by ludicrous actions or words ; to make game. 
“ He must observe their mood on whom he jes¢s.” 
Shakesp : Twelfth Nighi, iii. 1. 
*2. To play a part in a masque or mas- 
querade. 
3. To make light, to langh. 
” He fests at scars pee eis oes a yor 2 
*B, Transitive: Sich id: Malan 
1. To utter in jest; to say jestingly. 
7 To make a jest or joke on; to make game 


J One jests in order to make others laugh ; 
one jokes in order to please one’s self. The 
is directed at the object: the joke is prac- 
with the person or on the person. One 
attempts to make a thing laughable or ridi- 
culous by jesting about it, or trea it ina 

esting manner; one attempts to excite 
jumour in others, or indulge it in one’s self, by 
joking with them. To make game of is applic- 
able only to persons; to make a sport of, or 
with, is applied to objects in general. 

: Eng. Synon.) 


*jést-ee, s. (Eng. jest: -ee.] A person on 
whom a Jest is made; a butt. 
x os jester and jestee."'"—Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 


Jést-ér, * gest-our, s. (Eng. jest ; -er.]j 
*1, A professional story-teller. 
2. One who jests or jokes; a merry fellow. 
3. A buffoon; a person retained by persons 
of high rank to make sport forthem and their 
friends. The jester wore a motley or parti- 
coloured dress, with a cap or head-dress 
furnished with bells and asses’ ears. 
“ Dressed in the motley garb that festers wear.” 
Longfellow : Sicilian's Tale, 1. 
*Jést-ful, a, [Eng. jest; -ful().] Full of 
or or jokes; given to jesting or joking. 


Jést'-ing, pr. par., a., &s, (Jest, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Fit for joking; to be jested 
about. 


‘He will find that these are no jesting matters.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


C. As subst. : The act or practice of joking; 
a jest. 

i” spe Ay re s, A beam introduced 
inte a building for appearance, not for use. 

*jesting-stock, * jesting-stocke, s. 
A laughing-stock, 


jést’-Img-ly, adv. (Eng. jesting; -ly.] Ina 
jesting, joking manner ; not in earnest. 
“ Bacchus .. . shaking with laughter, thus festingly 
spoke.” Boyse: Wine the Cure for Love, 
¢jést’--word, s. [Eng. jest, and word.) A 
person or thing made the object of jest or 
ridicule ; a laughing-stock, a butt. 
“ The jest-word of a mocking band.” Whittier, 


Jés'-u-Ate, s. [Eng. Jesu(s) ; -ate ; Fr. Jésuate. 
So called from the frequency with which the 
order pronounced the name of Jesus.] 

Church Hist. (Pl.): A name ultimately given 
to a monastic order, which, when first founded 
in 1368, was called Apostolic Clerks (q.v.). 


Jés'-u-it, s. (Eng. Jesu(s); suff. -it; Fr. 
Jéswite.} 
1. Ch. Hist. (Pl.): The Society of Jesus, the 
most celebrated ecclesiastical order of modern 
times. The great religious revolution of the 


jest—Jesus 


sixteenth century ran through the three 
stages which tend to occur in revolutions in 

eneral, First there was a moderate depar- 
ure from the previously existing state of 
things ; then the Anabaptists burst loose from 
control, and went into extravagances and ex- 
cesses. [ANABAPTISTS.] Reaction then be- 
came inevitable, and if a suitable leader should 
arise was bound to become powerful. That 
leader was found in Don Inigo Lopez de Re- 
calde, generally known from the castle of 
Loyola where he was born, in 1491, as Ignatius 
Loyola. He became an ofticer of great bravery 
in the army, though he was not above the 
ordinary military vices. Dreadfully wounded 
in 1521 while defending Pampeluna against the 
French, and long contined in consequence to 
a sick bed, he saw the vanity of the world, 
and, renouncing it, resolved in future on a 
devotedly religous life. When, on his re- 
covery, he was at the University of Paris, he 
made converts of two fellow students who 
lodged with him, one a youth of aristocratic 
descent, Francis Xavier, afterwards the Apos- 
tle of the Indies. In 1534 he and they, with 
four others, seven in all, formed a kind of re- 
ligious society, the members of which eect 
through the country, On August 15 of that year 
they took vows of chastity, absolute poverty, 
devotion to the care of Christians, and to the 
conversion of infidels. This was the germ of 
the Jesuit order. Loyola, like most other 
Spaniards of aristocratic descent, was de- 
votedly attached to the old order of things, 
rudely shaken by the Reformation. <A soldier, 
he bethought him of an army in which in- 
feriors should give implicit obedience to their 
superiors, A general should command, and 
should have none above him but the Pope, to 
whom he should give loyal support. Paul 
III, issued a bull in 1540 sanctioning the 
establishment of the order with certain re- 
strictions, swept away three years later. In 
1542 Loyola was chosen general of the order, 
and afterwards resided generally at Rome. 
His followers went everywhere giving special 
attention to the education of youth, the in- 
struction of adults by preaching, the defence 
of Catholicism against heretics and unbe- 
lievers, and the conversion of the heathen and 
Muhammadans. His order spread with great 
rapidity, and at the death of Loyola on July 
81, 1556, consisted of above 1,000 persons, 
with 100 houses divided into twelve provinces. 
The Jesuits rendered great service to the 
Papacy, but ultimately became unpopular 
with the civil government in most Roman 
Catholic countries. The people thought them 
crafty. [See the derivative words which fol- 
low.}] In September, 1759, an order was given 
for the expulsion of the Jesuits from Portugal 
and Brazil. In 1764 the order was suppressed 
in France, and its property confiscated. On 
March 81, 1767, similar destruction overtook 
it in Spain, and soon after in Spanish America, 
and next, after 1768, in the Two Sicilies and 
Parma, till at length on July 21, 1773, the Pope 
issued a bull suppressing the order altogether. 
Austria and the other Roman Catholic states 
obeyed the decree. In August 1814 Pope Pius 
VII. re-established it. In June, 1817, the Jesuits 
were expelled from Russia, and the British 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Act, 10 Geo, 
IV. c. 7, passed in 1829, left them under some 
disabilities, which have since been removed. 
Recently expelled from France, many of them 
have sought an asylum in England, success- 
fully claiming that religious liberty which is 
considered the right of all religious organi- 
zations, 

*2, A term familiarly applied to graduates 
and undergraduates of Jesus College, Oxford. 


“Direct your next to me at Bath; and remember 
me to all our fellow Jesuits.”—Smolett; Humphrey 
Clinker, To Sir W. Phillips, April 20. 


Jesuits’-bark, s. 

Pharm., &e.: Cinchona bark, so called be- 
cause its virtues were first made known by 
the Jesuit missionaries. 

Jesuits’-drops, s. pl. 

Pharm. : Friar’s balsam (q.v.). 

Jesuits’-nut, s. 

Bot.: The nut of Trapa natans, [TRaPA.] 

Jesuits’-powder, s. 

Pharm. : Powdered cinchona bark, 

Jesuits’ tea, s. 

Bot. : Ilex paraguensis. 

* j&s'-u-It, vt. & i, [From Jesuit, s. (q.¥.).] 

A. Trans. : To make a Jesuit of. 
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B. Intrans. : To act on Jesuitical principles. 
5 pf Soh A 8, (Eng. Jesuit; -ess; Fr. 


Church Hist.: A member of an order of 
nuns established with rules similar to those 
obtaining a, Jesuits. It was abo- 
lished by Urban VIII. in 1630. 


Jés-u-it'-ie, jég-u-it’-ic-al, a. [Eng., &e. 
Jeswit ; ~io, -ical ; Fr, Jéswitique.] 
1, Literally: 
(1) Of or belonging to the Jesuits or their 
method of procedure. 
(2) Belonging to Jesus College, Oxford. 
(Smollett : Humphrey Clinker.) 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) Using polite speech to gain personal 
ends, : 
(2) Making subtle distinctions to avoid the 
legitimate force of an argument. 
(8) Cunning, crafty, deceitful. 


Pan it teely, adv. [Eng., &c. jeswitic; 
-ally.) 


1. (Of procedure): In a jesuitical manner ; 
cunningly, craftily. 
2. (Of argumentation) : Disingenuously. 
“To reason more Jesuitically than the Jesuits them- 
selves.”—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch, xiv. 


jés'-u-it-ish, a. [Eng. Jesuit ; -ish.] Some- 
what Jesuitical (q.v.). 


t Jés'-u-it-igm, s. 
Pe P ig 
1, Lit. : The principles, acts, or practices of 
the Jesuits. 
2. Fig.: Disingenuousness, craft, deceit ; 
insidious pretences to gain personal ends. 


* Jég-u-it-de-ra-cy, s _[Eng. Jesuit ; 0 
counective, and Gr. xparéw (krated) = to rule, 
to govern.) 

1. The form of government, secret or avowed, 
in which the Jesuits rule over the community, 
“The chao result of a century of Jesuitocracy.” 
—O. Kingsley > , ch. ve 
2. The whole body of the Jesuits in a 
country or in the world viewed as thus ruling. 


Jés'-u-it-ry, s. [Eng. Jesuit ; -ry.] The same 
as J ESUITISM (q.v.). 

Jé-siis, s. (Lat. Jesus, Iesus, Iesu, Josue s 
Gr. "Ingots (Iesous), from Heb. D3? (Yeshua), 
a contr. form of pon (Yehoshua) = Joshua, 
from MM (Yehovah) = Jehovah, and TY! 
(Yeshuah) = (1) salvation, help, (2) safety, (8) 
victory. Gesenius believes Joshua to mean, 
“<whose help is Jehovah”; or it may be from 
the verb YW? (Yasha), to save, and = Jehovah 
Saviour, or simply Saviour. (Def.)] 


1. Scrip. Hist.: Joshua (Acts vii. 453 
Heb, iv. 8). . 

2. Scrip. Hist. & Theol, ; The name miracu- 
lously given to the first-born son of the Virgin 
Mary conceived by the Holy Ghost. An angel 
who appeared to Joseph, Mary’s betrothed 
lover, directed that that son on his birth 
should be called Jesus, ‘for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” Some persons 
suppose that when Christ is superadded, 
Jesus is analogous to what now would be 
called the Christian name, while Christ is the 
surname. This view is erroneous, The only 
personal name is. Jesus, and Christ is the 
designation of office or mission, indicating 
that the being who bore it claimed to be the 
Messiah promised to the fathers, [Curist, 
Musstaun.) Nearly all the Churches of the 
world, the Unitarian one being the chief 
exception, recognize a divine and a human 
nature in Christ, regarding him with respect 
to the former as the Second Person of the 
Trinity and the Son of God; with regard to 
the latter, as the perfect type of humanity, 
the only sinless man that has lived on earth, 
[For details regarding his birth at Bethlehem, 
the flight of Joseph and Mary, taking him 
with them into Egypt, the return to Palestine 
the boyhood and early manhood spent ab 
Nazareth, his itinerant ministry—believed, 
chiefly on chronological data supplied in St. 
John’s Gospel, to have lasted about three 
years, see the Four Gospels. For the signifi- 
cancy of his death, see AroneMENT. For his 
resurrection and ascension, see these words.] 
The birth of the Saviour is generally believed 
to have been in B.o, 4, the commencement 


[Eng. Jeswit; -ism; Fr. 


boil, bé}; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, éc. = bel, del. 
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of his ministry a.p. 26, and his crucifixion 
A.D. 29. 
{| Society of Jesus : [JESUIT]. 
St (1), jett, * get, s. [Fr., O. Fr. ject, gect ; 
4 Mal gone oh onaber te (Jet, J 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of throwing or shooting out; a 
gudden rush or shooting out of water. 
2. A spout or tube for the discharge of 
water. (Pope: Dunciad, ii. 177.) 
3. That which shoots or issues out: as, & 
jet of water. 
* 4, Manner, custom, fashion. 
*‘ Al of the newe get.” Chaucer : C. T., 684. 
*5, The principal point. (Moritz: Travels 
im England, lett. 5.) 
6. Drift, scope, meaning, as of an argu- 
ment. 
II. Technically : 
1. Foundry: A tube or channel for passing 
melted metal into a mould, 
2. Print.: The sprue of a type, which is 
broken from it when the type is cold. 


jet-ant, s. 

Entom. : Formica fuliginosa, a British spe- 
cies, which makes out of masticated wood-dust 
8 nest of cardboard, which it manufactures in 
the stumps of trees. 


et-pump, s. A pump stated to have 
ee Riteany contrived to empty the pits of 
submerged water-wheels. It acts by the pres- 
sure of a column of air passing through an 
annular throat; or, conversely, an annular 
jet around a central orifice. It has since been 
used in oil-wells. 


jét (2), * geat,s. (Gr. yaydms (gagatés), from 
Gagas, a town in Asia Minor.] 

Min.: A black and compact variety of 
lignite (q.y.), hard, light, and capable of being 
turned into articles for personal ornament ; 
takes a good polish. The best variety is found 
in the Lias formation, and principally at 
Whitby, in Yorkshire. 


jet-black, a. As black or jet of the 
deepest black colour. 


“ His locks upon his forehead twine; 
Jet-black, save where some touch of grey 
Has ta’en the youthful hue away.” 

Scott: Lord of the Isles, tv. 22. 


jet @eau, jette d@eau,s. [JETTEAU.] 


jét'-€r-ls, s. (Etym. doubtful.) 
Bot.: A morbid yellowness of parts which 
normally are green; vegetable jaundice. 


jét, *jette, v.71. & t. [0. Fr. jeter, jecter, get- 
ter = to cast or fling; Lat. jacto, frequent. of 
jacio = to throw. ] 
A. Intransitive : 


1, To cast or fling about; to shoot out; to 
jut out. 


* 2. To act insolently. 


“Think you not how dangerous 
It is to get upon a prince's right?” 
‘Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, il, 1, 


* 3, To fling about the body ; to strut about. 
“Then must ye stately go, jetting up and downe.” 
Ralph Roister Doister, iii. 3 
* 4, To jerk, to shake, to jolt. 
ne Trans: To shoot out, to emit, to spout 
out. 
“But that instead... it should be jetted out 


everywhere into hills and dales so necessary for that 
purpose.”—Derham : Physico-Theology, bk. iii,, ch. iv. 


jét’-sam, jét/-son, jét’-ti-son, s, [0. Fr. 
jetter=to throw; Eng., &c. suff. -sam = 
together.) [FLorsam.] 

1, The act of throwing goods, cargo, &c., 
overboard in order to lighten a ship in a 
storm, and thus preserve her, 

‘Jetsam. is where goods are cast into the sea, and 
there sink and remain under water.”—Blackstone : 

Commert- bk. i., ch. 8, 

2. The'g “ds, cargo, &c., thus thrown over- 

board, . 


* j6t'-teau (eau «.%9), * jSt/-t6, s, [For Fr. 
jet Weau=a spou of water, a fountain.) 


{Jer (1) s,] A fountain ; a jet or spout of 
water. 1m 


“For this ‘Teason there is nothing that more en- 
livens .® prospect. than rivers, jetteaus, or falls of 
water.”"—Addison ; Spectator, No. 412, 


* Jét’-teé (1)s.  [Jerry.] 


jét’-ted (2) s. [Native name &.] The fibre of 
Marsdenia tenacissima, a small climbing plant 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, raile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, co = 6; 


jet—jewel 


of the natural order Asclepiadaces, of which 
the Rajmahal mountaineers make bowstrings 
remarkable for their great elasticity, which 
they are supposed to owe in some measure to 
the presence of caoutchouc, (Annandale.) 


* j8t-tér, s.» [Eng. jet, v.; -er.] One who jets 
or struts about ; a fop. 


* jét-ti-méss, s. [Eng. jetty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being jetty ; blackness. 


jét’-ting, pr. par., a., & 8. (JET, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & purticip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
*C. As subst. : The act of strutting about. 


jetting-out, s. 
Arch.: The projection of a corbel or mould- 
ing beyond the general surface. 


jét’-ti-son, s, [Jrersam.] 
jét-ti-son, v.t. [Jerrison, v.] To lighten a 


vessel in a storm by throwing overboard some 
of the cargo. : 


* jét’-ton, s. [Fr.] A piece of brass or other 
metal stamped and used as a counter in games 
of cards. 

* jét-ty, v.i. (Jerry, s.] To jut. 

* jét'-ty, *jet-tie, a. [Eng. jet (2) 8.3 -y.] 
Made of or resembling jet; black as jet. 

“ Amongst the Moors, the jettiest black are deemed 
The beautifull’st.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 26. 
jetty, * jét'-teé, s. [0. Fr. jettée, properly 
the fem. of the pa. par. of jetter = to throw. )} 
1, Arch.: The part of a building which jets 
or juts over beyond the ground plan, 
2. Hydraulic Engineering : 


(1) A construction of wood, rubble-stone, 


or masonry projecting into the sea, and 
serving as a wharf or pier for landing and 
shipping, or as a mole to protect a harbour, 


“The friendly harbour, that shoots far out into the 
main its moles and jettees to receive us."—Burke: On 
the Economical Reform, 


(2) A structure round the piled foundation | 


of a bridge pier. 


jét'-ty-héad, s. [Eng. jetty, and head.] The 
projecting part at the head or end of a wharf. 


* jeti, s. [Fr.] A game; a play. 


jet'-de-mots (fs silent), phr. [Fr.} A play 
on words ; a pun. 


jeii @e-sprit (¢ silent), phr. 
witticism. 


Jew, * Jewe (ew as fi), s. [0. Fr. Jwis (pl.); 
Mod. Fr. Juif (sing.); Prov. juzien, jusien ; 
Sp. judio; Port. judeo ; Ital. giwdeo, from Lat. 
judeus; Gr, ’lovéaies (Ioudaios), from Lat. 
Judea ; Gr. lovsaia (loudaia) = Judea; Heb. 
TVP (Yehudah)=Judah. (See def.).] 

1. Ord. Lang., Ethnol., & Hist.: A Semitic 
race and people, chiefly from the tribe of 
Judah. The ten tribes carried into captivity 
to Assyria are not reported ever to have re- 
turned in mass, though individuals probably 
did so. Both Judea and Galilee were, there- 
fore, peopled after the Babylonish captivity 
by the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 
The latter was small, and therefore Judah 
gave name first to Judea, the Roman pro- 
vince, and then to the Jewish people, 

2. Hist.: During the medieval period the 
Jews of Europe labored under the heaviest dis- 
abilities, being subjected to frequent plundering 
and occasional massacres and deportations, the 
bitterest religious prejudice being entertained 
against them by high and low alike. The 
wealth which they gained as the money lenders 
of Europe added to the hatred with which they 
were viewed. This treatment still continues 
in Russia and other regions where ignorance 
prevails, though in more enlightened lands 
Jews now possess all the privileges of full 
citizenship. They have been kept as a race 
apart by this treatment, and to-day retain 
their religion and character unchanged. 

8. Collog.: A usurer; a grasping fellow. 


{ Wandering Jew: [See WANDERING, 8, J.] 


Jew-baiting, s. A contemptuous appel- 
lation for the fanatical persecution of the 
Jews, practised even to the present date by 
intolerant mobs and their fanatical or caleu- 
lating leaders in parts of Russia and even of 
Germany. 


[Fr] A 


(JEWBUSH.] 
(Map-APPLE.] 


jew-bush, s. 

jews'-apple, s. 

jew’s-ear, s. 

Bot.: A tough but gelatinous fungus, Htr- 
neola (Exidia) Awricula Jude, which grows on 
elder and elm-trees, and was formerly used as 
an ingredient in gargles. 

ew’s-eye, jewess’-eye, s. A popular 
vate for Shine extremely valuable. The 
extortions to which the Jews were subject 
in the Middle Ages, and the eruel mutila- 
tions to which they were exposed if they 
refused to pay the sums demanded of them, 
probably gave rise to this expression, There 
is a well-known story that King John de- 
manded 10,000 marks from a Jew of Bristol, 
and ordered one of his teeth to be drawn every 
day, till, having lost seven teeth at the hands of 
a none too gentle dentist, the unfortunate Jew 
paid the required amount. The Slang Dic- 
tionary says ‘‘ Probably a corruption of Ital. 
gioje; Fr. joaille = a jewel.” Collier notes that 
in the older editions this expression is printed 
“ Jewes eye,” and says it may be a question 
whether Shakespeare did not mean that 
Launcelot should merely repeat the phrase, 
leaving ‘“‘ Jewes” to be pronounced as a di- 
syllable.” The corrected folio (1632), alters 
the expression to— 
“ There will come a Christian hy 
Will be worth a jewess’ eye.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ii. 5. 

jews’-frankincense, s. Gum styrax or 

benzoin, [BENZOIN.] 


jews’-harp, jews’-trump, s 

1, Music: A simple musical instrument held 
between the lips, the sound coming, from 
the vibrations of a tongue of metal, bent at a 
right. angle, which is set in motion by being 
twitched with the forefinger. The sound is 
increased in intensity by the breath, and 
altered in pitch by the shape of the cavity of 
the mouth, which acts as a reflector. This 
name some derive from jeu, play, from the 
fact of its being a toy; but more probably it 
is a derisive allusion to the harp of David. 

2. Nauwt.: The shackle by which a cable is 
bent to the anchor-ring. 

Jews'-harp shackle : 

Naut.: A clevis and pin whereby the chain- 
cable is bent to the anchor. 


jews’-mallow, s. 

Bot. : Corchorus capsularis, a tiliaceous plant 
cultivated by the Jews in Palestine, Egypt, &c. 

jews’-manna, s. 

Bot. : Alhagi Mauwrorum. 

jews’-pitch, s. A kind of asphalt. Ib 


has been used by artists as a brown pigment, 
but it hardens imperfectly. (Weale.) 


jews’-stone, s. [JewstTone.] 
jews’-trump, s. [Jews’-HaRpP.] 
jew (ew as fi), vt. & &. (U.S. Colloq.) 


A. Trans.: To overreach; to beat unfairly 
at a bargain. 


B. hntr.: To practise sharp methods in trade, 
{ To jew down: To beat down the price of. 


jew’-biish (ew as fi), s. [Eng. Jew, and bush.) 

Bot.: A euphorbiaceous plant, Pedilanthus 

padifolius. Its root is emetic; it is used in 
syphilis and amenorrhea. 


jew’-81 (ew as ti), * jow-el, * jew-ell, 

* ju-el, * ju-elle, s. [O. Fr. joiel, joel, 
jouel; Fr. joyau, a dimin, from joie = joy, 
Tactile Sp. joyel; Ital. giojello=a jewel, 

imin, of gioja=joy, a jewel.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) A precious stone ; 3 gem. 

(2) A personal ornament, consisting to a 
greater or less extent of precious stones, 

2. Fig.: Anything of very great value or 
excellence; anything very dear. (Frequently 
used as a term of endearment.) 


“ Most sweet jewel,” 
Shakesp, : Merchant of Venice, ii. 8, 


II. Watchmaking: A crystal or precious 
stone forming a bearing for the pivot of an 
arbor, 

jewel-block, s. 


Naut.; A block at the yard-arm of a ship, 
for the halyard of a studding-sail yard to pass 
through. (Cooper: Miles Wallingford, ch. xvi.) 


£0, pot, 
ey=a& qu=-kw. 


jewel-case, jewel-casket, s. 
or casket in wate jewels are i : 
King a us the Great met with the jewel-casket of 


A case 


dates."—P, Holland; bk, xxxvii., 


* jewel-house, * jewel-office, s. The 
lace where the royal jewels are deposited. 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII., iv. 1.) 

jewel-like, a. Bright or asa 
jewel. (Shakesp.: Pericles, v. 8, 

* jewel-proof, a. Not to be bribed by 
the offer of jewels. (Beaum. & Flet.: Loyal 
Subject, iii. 3. : 

jewel-setter, s. 

Watchmaking : A circular steel cutter having 
a concave end with a cireumferential angular 
edge, that slightly exceeds in circumference 
the bezel into which the jewel is to be fitted, 
and by which a circular burr of metal is pushed 
down upon the jewel. 


jewel- s. 

Bot.: An American name for the genus 
Impatiens (q.v.). | 

Jew-él (ew as fi), v.4. [Jewst, s.) 
1. To dress out or adorn with jewels. 
“Ts India free? and does she wear her plumed 
And jeweil’d turban with a smile of peace?” 
Cowper : Task, iv. 29, 

2. To fit or provide with jewels, as a watch. 

mv 3. To adorn or set out as with jewels; to 


jew’-el-lér (ew as fi), *juellere,s. [Eng. 
3; -er; 4 joyallier.}) A maker of or 

dealer in jewels and other ornaments. 
“The jewellers were ordered to bring all their tools 
witho' subsist- 


jewellers’-gold, s. An alloy of 25 per 
cent. of copper, with 75 per cent. of gold. 

jewellers’-putty, s. Ignited and finel 
levigated mead tin, used by jewellers na 
polishing hard objects, (Ogilvie.) 


jewellers’-red, s. [Crocus, 5.] 
jew’-el-lér-¥ (ew as fi), s. [(JEweLry.] 


jew-el-ling (ew as ii), s. (Eng. jewel ; -ing.J 
1. The act of providing or furnishing with a 
jewel or jewels. 
2, Jewelry. 
* -ly (ew as a. Ls -y. 
2 py aay ge a 
wrhesewelty star of life."—De Quincey : Star of Life, 


$ 
jew-el-ry, jew-el-lér-y (ew as @), «. 
(Eng. jewel; Ys o Fr. joyaulerie.] 
1. Jewels in general. 


ee peee  ad . - « lose their value the 
moment it is known they come from her."—Burke: 
Charge against Warren Hastings, 68. 


2. The art or trade of a jeweller. 
* jewerle,s. [Jewry.] 


Jew’-éss (ew as fi), s. (Eng. jew; -ess.] A 
female Jew. 


* je x a s. (Norm, Fr. juise, from 
ee selien =judgment; judex (genit. ju- 
dicis) =a judge.) Judgment, punishment. 

1a ne eae coat osinee 
id wr Kf Chaucer? ©. 1, ¥, 8,218. 
‘ew’-ish (ew as fi), a. [Eng. Jew; -ish.) Of 

ye pertaining to A Jews or Hebrews; like a 

Jew ; Israelitish. 


Jewish-disabilities, s. pl. 
Law: (Jew, 2). 


Jewish-era, s. 

Chron. : An era which dates from the Crea- 
tion, which is fixed 38760 years and three 
months prior to the Christian. The present 
year (1884) is the year 5644-45 of the Jewish 
Calendar. 
w-ish-l¥ (ew as fi), adv. [Eng. Jewish; 

ey In the de Men L4 Jew ; likea Jew. 


w'-ish-néss (ew as fi), s. (Eng. Jewish ; 
nih The quality or state of being Jewish ; 
the manners or customs of the Jews; Jewish 
nature. 
w-rein-ow’-ite (ew as fi), s. [Named by 
sk ier Bt ae Jewreinow 3; suff. -ite 
({Min.).] ‘ 
Min.: Occurs in pale-brown to colourless 
erystals with sp. gr. 8°39, at Frugard, Finland. 


boil, béy ; port, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; g0, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = 


jewel—jigger 


It a variety of idocrase or Vesuvianite {2-¥-), 
which containa little orno magnesia, (Dana.) 


jew ew as *jew-er-ie, s. (0. Fr. 
J ofet J § Fr, pt PH fd , 
1. The land of the Jews ; Judea. 


“ Art thou Daniel whom father brought out of 
Jewry !"—Danieli v. 13, ma ve 


2. A district inhabited by Jews; specif., a 

street in London so called. F - a 
jew’-stone (ew as ii), s. (Eng. Jew, and stone.] 

1. Geol.: A local name for a black basalt 
found on the Clee Hills, Shropshire. The 
first element is derived from (1) Deus = god, 
from its voleanic origin ; (2) Wel, du = black; 
or (8) it may be called jewstone from its re- 
semblance to touchstone, and the fact that 
the Jews were formerly the only dealers in 
the precious metals, 

2. Paleont. : A popular name for the spine 
of a species of Echinus, 


j6z-€-bel, s. [From 52x (Izebel), the name 
of the wicked wife of Ahab, king of Israel.] 
A wicked, daring, or vicious woman, 


Jéz'-i-dis, s. pl. [Yeziv1s.] 


jheel, s. [Hind.] A large pool or pond of water 
rite with rank vegetation. (Anglo-Indian.) 


jib, s. [J1s, v.] 

1, Naut.: A large triangular sail set on a 
stay, forward of the fore stay-sail, between 
the fore-top mast-head and jib-boom in large 
vessels. It occupies a position between the 
mast-head and bowsprit in cutters, schooners, 
and small craft, and does not necessarily run 
onastay. Jibs are known by various names, 
according to position, &c., as inner-jib, outer- 

ib, standing-jib, flying-jib, spindle-jib, storm- 
jib, jib-of-jibs, &e, <A jib-topsail or balloon- 
jib extends towards the topmast head, and in 
cutter yachts is sometimes a very large sail. 

2. Mach.: The extended arm of a crane; or 
that spar of a derrick which is stepped at the 
bottom and connected by tackle at the top to 
the vertical post. The post is maintained 
vertical by guys, and the tackle affurds a 
means for adjusting the inclination of the jib, 
the fall being carried from the top of the post 
toa small crab on the ground, distinct from 
the larger crab which operates the hoisting- 
tackle. The jib of a derrick is stepped, and 
is adjustable in inclination, The jib of a 
crane is fast to the frame and rotates horizon- 
tally with it, or is journaled to the frame and 
is adjustable thereon, sometimes vertically, 
for height ; always horizontally for sweep. 

jib-boom, s. 

Naut.: A movable spar running out beyond 
the bowsprit, for the purpose of affording a 
base te the jib in large vessels, and to the 
flying-jib in schooners and smaller craft. 

jib-door, s. A door made flush with the 

wall on both sides. 


jib-frame, s. 

Steam-eng.: The upright frame at the sides 
of a marine-engine, connecting the cylinder, 
condenser, and the framing. 


jib-halyard, s. (Hatyarp.] 

jib-headed, a. (See the compound.) 

Jib-headed topsail: A triangular fore-and-aft 
topsail, having no gaff. 

jib-iron, s. 


Naut.: The traveller of the jib. An iron 
hoop, fixed to the jib and sliding on the boom. 
jib-sheet, s. [Surer.] 
jib-stay, ». 
Steam-eng.: A portion of the stay-frame of 
a marine steam-engine, [J1B-FRAME.) 
ib (1), jibe (1), * vt. (Dan. gibbe = 
j ae, ren wit. Dut gijpen =to turn 
suddenly. ] 
Naut.; To shift, as @ fore-and-aft sail, from 
one side of the vessel to the other, as the 
wind changes. 


“In hangs tacks, they have only occasion to shift 
or $1 oun the sail.”"—Oook; Third Voyage, bk. il., 


ib (2), v.i. [0.Fr. giber = to struggle with 

: Ay en and feet ; regiber (Fr. regitber) = to 

kick ; Mid. Eng. regibben.] Tomove restively 
sideways or backwards, as a horse, 


ib’-bér, s. 
5 given to jibbing; a horse that jibs. 


[Eng. jib (2), v.; -er.) A horse 
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fibe, v.t. [Gisr.) 
jib’-1ét, s. (Gister,] 


jiblet-check, jiblet-cheek, s. [Grz- 
LET-CHEEK,]} 


ick’-a-jég, jig’-jdg, 5. [A reduplicati 
j of jig A ae Me see ‘ex 


jif-fy, s. fa doubtful.] A moment, an 
instant. (Colloquial.) 


Jig, s. [0.Fr. gige, gigue = (1) a sort of wind 
nstrument; (2) a kind of dance; from 
M.H.Ger. gige; Ger. geige= a fiddle; Ital. 
giga = a fiddle; Sp. giga = a lively tune o. 
dance, 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as II. 1. 

*2, A kind of ballad in rhyme, 

3. A trick, a prank, 

II, Technically : 

1. Music: 

(1) A lively dance which may be performed 
by one or more dancers, It is popular among 
many nations, is distinguished by various 
titles, and has a certain amount of difference 
in the steps according to the habits and cus- 
toms of the people by whom it is adopted. 
With some it isa sober, steady, jog-trot sort 
of a country-dance, with others it is a wild, 
savage exercise, without point or meaning. 
With some it is made a means of displaying 
the agility of the lower limbs of a combined 
company of dancers; with others it is a terp- 
sichorean drama for two performers, in which 
all the emotions excited by love are repre- 
sented by gestures and monosyllabie cries. 

(2) Asa movement in a “suite,” the jig is 
found in works produced towards the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, and onwards 
to the time of Haydn. At first the phrases 
were short, and of no more variety than was 
needed for the purposes of the dance, for the 
jig was occasionally one of the figures of the 
country dance, But later it was made the 
vehicle for display in harpsichord playing, 
and was lengthened and elaborated and be- 
came the origin of the last movement of the 

- sonata, It was written in 3, 3, 2, $, 2, 8, and 
13 time; the peculiarity of the rhythm of 
triplets was nearly always preserved, if not 
insisted upon. 

2. Mach.: A handy tool. The name is ap- 
plied to various devices, and in many trades 
small and simple machines are called jigs. 

3. Sports: A trolling bait, consisting of a 
bright spoon and an attached hook, A ball 
of light metal on a hook. 


jig, v.i. & t. (Jie, s.] 
A. Intrans.: To dance a jig; to skip about. 


“You jig, you amble, and poe lisp, and nickname 
"3 creatures,"—Shakesp.: Hamlet, iii. 1. 


B. Transitive: 

*I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To sing in jig time; to sing in the style 
of a jig. 


“Jig off a tune at the tongue’s end.”"— Shakesp, : 
Love's Labour's Lost, \ii. 1. 


2. To cheat, to impose upon, to delude, 

II, Technically : 

1, Min. : To dress ore in a jigger. [(J1camr.) 

2. Felting: To harden and condense a felted 
fabric by repeated quick blows from rods, or 
by a platen or platens having a rapid vibratory 
motion. 

jig-brow, s. [Jinyy-RoaD.] 

ig-saw, s. A vertically-reciprocating 

saw, moved bya vibrating lever or crank-rod. 
The saw is arranged between two sliding head- 
blocks, to the upper one of which is attached 
an index to mark the bevel, a vernier plate 
being fixed to the circular iron-banded timber 
to which the blocks are secured by braces. 
Itis moved by a segment of a cog-wheel under 
the carriage, gearing and working into pinions, 
and by a pulley-band over a drum. 


jig-gér (1), s. ,[Bng. jig, v.5 er.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, One who or that which jigs. 
2. A fiddlestick, (Provincial.) 
II. Technically : 
1. Billiards: A rest for a cue, when the 
player cannot reach to the ball. 
2. Brewing : A kind of pump usedin brewing. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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% Coopering: A drawing-knife, with a hol- 
lowing blade. 

4, Felting: A machine for felting fibre by an 
intermittent rolling action upon the material, 
which lies upon a table, and is kept warm 
and wet. 5 

5. Leather: A machine for graining morocco 
leather, consisting of grooved boxwood rollers, 
fitted in a frame suspended from the ceiling, 
and swung backward and forward like a pen- 
dulum. 

6. Mining: A riddle or sieve shaken verti- 
eally in water, to separate the contained ore 
into strata, according to weight and conse- 
quent richness. The sieve commonly consists 
of a hoop with handles, and a bottom of sheet- 
brass, finely perforated. Itis used by striking 
it squarely upon the water, and giving ita 
semi-rotation simultaneously, to sort the pul- 
verised ore according to gravity. The lighter 
portions are scraped from the top, and the 
lower stratum removed for smelting or further 
concentration. 

7. Nautical : 

(1) A double and single block tackle, used 
for such jobs as holding on to the cable, abaft 
the capstan, as the cable is heaved in. Also 
used in hauling home the topsail sheet and 
other similar work. ° 

(2) A small tackle attached to the bight of 
another rope, to increase the purchase. 

(3) A supplementary sail rigged on a mast 
and boom, from the stern of a cutter or other 
vessel. 

(4) A small mast erected on the stern of a 
yawl. 

(5) A yawl. 

(6) A weighted line with several hooks, set 
back to back, dropped suddenly into the 
water, and suddenly jerked upward to catch 
fish. 

8. Pottery: 

(1) A horizontal table carrying a revolving 
mould, on which earthen vessels are shaped ; a 
potter’s wheel ; a throwing wheel. 

(2) A templet or former which is used in 
shaping the interior of a crucible or other 
vessel when the clay is upon the wheel. 

9. Print.: A contrivance used by composi- 
tors to keep copy in position, and to mark the 
lines they are setting. 


jigger-knife, s. A drawing-knife with 
a blade bent at one end and curved at the 
other, used by wheelwrights. 


jig’-g6r (2) s. [Seo def.] 
chigre, or chigoe (q.v.). 
jig’-géred, a. (Eng. jigger; -ed.] Suffering 
from the burrowing of the jigger or chigre (q.v.) 
{| This word is often used as an imprecation, 
especially in the West of England. Davies 
(Supp. Gloss.), says, ‘‘the expression arose 
from the suffering caused by the chigoe insect 
in the West Indies.” An alternative etymol., 
suggested by the common use of the word in 
the mining districts, is from Jiacerr (1), II. 6. 


jig-ging, pr. par.,a.,&s. [Jia, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act or process of dressing 
ores in a jigger. 


jigging-machine, s. [Jiccrr (1), II. 6.] 


* jig’-gish, a. (Eng. jig; -ish.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a jig ; resembling or 
fitted for a jig. 
“The coquet therefore I must distinguish by the 
musical instrument which is commonly known by the 


name of a kitt, that is more jiggish than the fiddl 
itself.” — Tatler, No. 157. had ; 


2. Playful, frisky. 
“ She is never sad, and yet not jiggish ; her conscience 


is clear from gilt, and that secures her from sorrow.” 
—Hubington : Castara, pt. i. 


Jig’-gle, v.i. [Eng. jig, s.; frequent. suff, -le.] 
To wriggle or skip about. 

jig-gling, a. [Jicetz.] Wriggling about; 
frisking. 

*jig’-gim-bob, *jig’-gam-bohb, s. 
THINGUMBOB. ] 
play. 


“ More jiggambobs : is not this the fellow th: 
Like a duck to th’ shore in our ceGerclont rite 


if, 
Beaum. & Flet.: Knight of Malta, iv. 1. 
jig’ -jog, s. 


A reduplication of jog (q.v.).] A 
jogging, jotthng motion. ae 


A corruption of 


f (Cf. 
Aknick-knack, a trinket, a 


jigger—jink 
* jig’-mak-ér, * jigge-mak-er, s. [Eng. 
jig, and maker.) 
1, A writer or composer of jigs. 
2. A ballad-maker. 


“QO! your only jigmaker. What should a man do, 
but be Mea ?”—Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2. 


jig’-pin, s. (Eng. jig, and pin.] 
Min.: A pin used to hold the turn-beams 
and prevent them from turning. 


ji-had’, jé-had’, s. [Arabic] A holy war 
proclaimed by the Mussulmans against Chris- 
tians. The Sheeahs do not now consider it 
legitimate to do this. The Soonees reserve 
the measure for great emergencies. Fanatics 
attempted to set one on foot in India in 1877. 
Sheik ul Islam, at Constantinople, proclaimed 
one against the Russians about 1877. 


jill (1), s. [Gitu.] A giddy or flirting girl. 
“Do ye snarle, you black jill? she looks like the 
picture of America.”—Beaum. & Flet.: Knight of Malta, 
vi 


jill-flirt, s. 
jilt. 
“Tt is certain, that we are infested with a parcel of 
jillflirts, who are not capable of being mothers of 
brave men,”—Guardian, No. 26. 


* jill (2), s. [Gruu.] A metal cup. 


jil-let, s. [Eng. jill; -et.] A jilt, a giddy 
girl. 


A giddy or wanton girl; a 


‘©A jillet brak’ his heart at last.” 
Burns: On a Scotch Bard. 
jilt, s. [A contract. of jillet.] 
1, A coquette; a woman who capriciously 
or wantonly allows her lover to indulge hopes, 
and then deceives him ; a flirt. 


** Nor ask I vengeance on the perjured jilt, 
’Tis punishment enough to have her guilt,” 
Walsh: Elegy ; The Petition. 


2, A term of contempt for a woman. 


jilt, v.t. & i. [Jrxz, s.] 
A, Trans. : To trick and deceive a man by 
flattering his love with hopes, and then cast- 
ing him off for another. 


“ Whence arises this gloom, this uncommon dejection? 
Are youjilted in love?” Cambridge: A Dialogue. 


B. Intrans.: To play the jilt; to lead on, 
and after cast off a lover. 


“She might have learn’d to cuckold, jit, and sham, 
Had Covent-garden been at Surinam.” 
Congreve: Oroonoko. (Epil) 


jim’-crick, s. [Grimcrack.] 


jim’-crow, s. [From the burden of an old 
song.] 

1, An implement for bending or straighten- 
ing rails. 

2. The jim-crow planing-machineis furnished 
with a reversing tool, to plane both ways, and 
named from its peculiar motion, as the tool is 
able to ‘wheel about and turn about.” The 
table is moved endways by a quick-threaded 
screw, which allows the driving motion to be 
placed at the end. 

jimcrow’s-nose, s. 

Bot.: A West Indian name for Phyllocoryne. 


jim’-meér, s. 
jim’-my, s. [Jemy.] 
jimp, v.i. (Jump.] To jump. 


jimp, a. & adv. [Gimp.] 
A, As adj.: Neat, spruce, handsome, 
B. As adv.: Barely, scarcely, simply. 


(GrmBaL.] 


jimp’-ly, adv. [Eng. jimp, a.; -ly.] Barely, 
scarcely, hardly. 
ow. 1 i es 2 
Meru PAA promiced for in beds.”—Scoté : Old 
jimps, s. pl. [Etym. doubtful; cf. jimp, a. 
Easy stays. (Scotch.) taerasy 


“ But Jenny’s jémps and jirkinet, 
My lord thinks mickle mair upon't.” 
Burns ; My Lady's Gown, 


jimp’-¥, a. & adv. [Eng. jimp, a. ; -ly.] 
A. As adj.: Neat, jimp. 
B. As adv. : Neatly, tightly. 


jim’-son, s. [A corruption of Jamestown.] 


Bot.: An American naine for Datwra Stra- 
monium, 


jin, jinn, s. [Arab. jinni = one of the genii; 
pl. jinn = the genii.} 
Muhammadan Mythol. : One of a race of genii 


said to have had for their male progenitor Jan, 
and for their female one Marija. They differ 


jin-gall, s. 
jin’-gle, * gin- 


jin’-gle, * gin’-gle, s. 


jim’-gling, pr. par., a., &s. 


Jin’-g6, s. & a. 


Jin’-go-ism, s. 


* jink, v.t. & i. 


from man in their nature, their form, and 
their speech. They are spirits residing in the 
lowest firmament, and have the power of ren- 
dering themselves visible to man in any form 

‘they please. The bodies they assume are 
material, but not grosser than the essence of 
fire andsmoke. The extent of their knowledge 
is unknown. Their character is good. It is 
not a jinn, but a sheitan, that does evil deeds, 
(Jaffeer Shurreef: Moosulmans of India, pp: 
324, 325.) 


[GINGAL.] 


el-en, * gin-glen, * gin- 
gle, v.i.&t. [A frequent. formation from 
jink, itself a form of chink (q.v.).] 

A, Intransitive: 

1. To clink; to sound with a tinkling 
metallic noise ; to chink ; to tinkle. 


“ Every chime that jingled from Ostend.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 


2. To correspond in rhyme or sound, so as 
to catch the ear. 
‘““From sermons with sixteen heads down to jing- 
ling street ballads.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 
3. To make rhymes, possibly doggrel. 
“ Whene’er my Muse does on me glance, 
I jingle at her.” Burns: To John Lapratk, 
B. Trans. : To cause to sound with a tin- 
kling metallic noise; to tinkle. 


(JINGLE, v.] 


1, A tinkling metallic sound, as of coins, a 
chain, &c. 

“They should be morris dancers by their gingle, but 
they have no napkins.”—Ben Jonson: Gypsies Meta- 
morphosed. 

2. That which jingles or gives out a tinkling 

sound; a child’s rattle. 

“Tf you plant where savages are, do not only enter- 
tain them with trifies and jingles, but use them justly.” 
—Bacon: Essays; Of Plantations. 

3. A correspondence of sound in rhymes, 
especially when the verses have little or no 
real merit. 

“Every pert young fellow that has a moving fanc: 
and the least jingle of verse in his head, sets ifs fone 
writer of songs.”—Guardian, No, 16. 

4, Verse of an ordinary, indifferent, or 
homely nature ; doggrel. 

“TI... spina verse or twa o’ rhyme, 
B i aaah , westlin jingle.” oe 
Burns; Epistle to Daire, 


5. A covered two-wheeled car. (Ireland.) 
6. (Pl.) A popular name for St. Anthony’s fire. 


jin’-glér, * gin’-glér, s. (Eng. jingl(e); -er.] 


One who or that which jingles. 

“Thad spurs of mine own before, but they were not 
qiolere: Een Jonson ; Every Man out of his, Humour, 
lL. 

[JINGLE, v.] 

A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act or state of tinkling or 
giving out a tinkling metallic sound ; a clink. 

“ Crooked or straight, through th 
True to thasingling of our eaters bee aaah 
Cowper : Tirocinium, 254, 
[A word of doubtful origin ; 
by some considered acorrupt. of St. Gingoulph 
or Gingulphus, as in Barham’s Ingoldsby Le- 
gends, by others from Basque Jingo = God.) 

A. As substantive : . 

1, A word used as a mild oath. 

2. One of that party in England which ad- 
vocated the cause of the Turks in the Tureco- 
Russian war of 1877-8. In this sense derived 
directly from the refrain of a song, then popu- 
lar at music-halls, of which the two first lines 
ran as follows : 


“ We don’t want to fight, but by Jingo if we do, 
We've got the ships, we've got the men, we've got the 
money too.” 


Hence, one clamorous for war; one who ad- 
vocates a “spirited” foreign policy. 


“He isa more pernicious kind of Jingo than his 
predecessors.”—@raphic, Nov. 22, 1884. 


3, An imaginary idol, worshipped by the 
party described under 2. 
_B. As adj.: Relating or pertaining to the 
Jingoes : as, a jingo policy. 
[Eng. jingo; -ism.] The 
views and procedure of the Jingoes. 
“In the days when Jingoism had to be combated 
and overcome.”—Pall Mall Gazette, June 12, 1884, 
(Etym. doubtful.] 
A. Trans. : To cheat, to impose upon. 


B. Intrans, : To elude a person by an active 
movement; to dodge. 


ore, he Mn ned ee ae 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolt, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. m, c= 6. ey=a qu=kw. 


Sak, s. (Juxx, v.] A quick elusory turn. 
‘I (1) To jink in: To enter a place suddenly, 


“M lord couldna tak it weel your blink 
and ae in, in that fashion.”—Scott: aaiewore 


(2) High-jinks, [Hicu-s0xs). 


Jink’-6r, s. (Eng. jink v.; -er.] One who 
turns quickly ; a gay, sprightly girl; a wag, 
“That day ye was ajinker noble.” 
: rmer's 


jinn, eatIom) Burns: A Fa: Salutation, 
jinn’-e6 (pl. jinn), s. [Arab., Hind., &e. = 


that which is internal or unseen.) [J1x.] 


jin'-ny, s. [A corrupt. of gin = ne, For 
def. see etym. and eeihonee’ “e 


jinny-road, s. 

Mining: An inclined road in a coal-mine, 
on which loaded cars descend by gravity, and 
draw up empty ones. Also known locally in 
some parts of England as a jig-brow. 


* jip’-po, s. [Fr. jupe; ef. jupon.] A sort of 
waistcoat or stays for women. 


jir-ble, jair’-ble, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.) 
To spill any liquid by carelessly moving the 
bottle containing it. (Scotch.) (Scott: St. Ro- 
nan’s Well.) 


jirk’-i-nét, s. [A dimin. of jerkin (q.v.).] A 
sort of dice ra pobetinase fe eee aie 
out whalebones, worn by females, 


jo, joe (1), s. [Etym. doubtful ; referred by some 
to Fr. joie = joy.) A sweetheart, a darling. 

“IT cheated the leddy for your’clavers, but I wasna 

gaun to cheat my joe.”—Scot? : Old Mortality, ch. vii. 
Jo-a-chim-ite, s. [For etym. see def.] 

Ch. Hist. ask The followers of Joachim, 
Abbot of Flora, in Calabria. They were a 
branch of the Fratricelli (q.v.). They were 
condemned by the Council of Lateran, in 1215, 
and by that of Arles in 1260-1. 


Joan, s. [Female proper name, from John(q.v.).] 
Joan silver-pin, :. 


Bot.: A name for the Opium Poppy (Papa- 
ver sonniferum). 


J5-an-nite, JO-han’-nite, s. [For etym. 
see def.] 

Ch. Hist, (Pl.): The followers of John Chry- 
sostom, consecrated Archbishop of Constanti- 
nople in a.p. 398. He was de in 403, for 
his reproof of sin, and banis in 404, The 
sect became extinct about a.p, 438, 


jo’-ar, s. [JowaReEE.] 


Jdb (1), s. &a. [0.Fr. job=a mouthful.] (Gos. 
A. As substantive : 
1. An occasional petty piece of work of any 
kind, undertaken for a stated price. 


“ What tool is there jod after fod will not hack ?” 
Moore : Sale of the Tools, 


2. Anything, of greater or less importance, 
undertaken for a fixed sum: as, The engineer 
received so much for the jod. 

8. Any occurrence, fortunate or otherwise : 
as, It was a good (or bad) job for him. 

4. A situation, a place of employment: as, 
He has got a good job. (Collog.) 

5, An undertaking, ostensibly for the benefit 
of the country or some public body, really for 
one’s private benefit. (Often applied to a 
piece of nepotism.) 


“ No cheek is known to blush or heart to throb, 
Save when they Je a question or a job, 
ope: 


a on Criticism, 1, 104. 

B. As adjective: 

1. A term applied to collections of things, 
either miscellaneous or of the same kind, sold 
tozether. The idea conveyed is that they are 
disposed of at a sacrifice. 

2. The term applied to anything let on hire, 

“ Letting him have fod horses for £150 a year.”—AMiss 

Edgeworth: The Lottery, ch. 1, 

{ (1) To do the job for one: To kill him. 

(2) To do odd jobs: To do occasional work of 
a petty kind. (Often applied to the more 
menial offices of domestic service.) ane 

3) To do a thi the job: To undertake 
a: is work ae ach <= the whole; to 
work by piecework, 

s. A collection of things, either 

1S ae or of the same kind, sold to- 

ther, ostensibly under market value : as, & 
lot of drapery, a job-lot of ties. 


boil, b6y; péAt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, 


jink—jobber 


job-master, s, One who lets out car- 
riages or horses, contracting to keep the car- 
riages in repair and to change the horses when 
required, 


job-printer, s. A printer whose busi- 
ness is confined to small quantities of mis- 
cellaneous work ; a jobbing-printer. 


job-watch, ». 

Naut.: A watch with a seconds hand, used 
in taking observations to obviate the necessit; 
of constantly shifting the chronometer, wit! 
which the watch has to be compared imme- 
diately before and after every observation, 


job-work, s. Occasional work, as dis- 

tinguished from constant employment. 
“ For every Sener pion of Job-work ao ready.” 
oore; Donkey & his Panniers, 
jdb (2), s [Jos (2), v.] A sudden blow or 

thrust with a sharp-pointed instrument. 

J The word nut-jobber is used as a synonym 
for the nuthatch, because that bird breaks 
open nuts with blows of its bill. 


job (1, v.t. & i. [Ton (1), s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To let out in separate portions; to dis- 


tribute work among contractors or masters ; 
to sublet. 


2. To let out for hire; specif., applied to 
horses and carriages. 

3. To engage horses and carriages for hire 
from a job-master. 

4, To buy goods, as cotton or cigars, in 
large quantities, often by the cargo, and dis- 
tribute them to wholesale dealers: as, He 
jobs large quantities every year. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To work at chance work; to undertake 
employment ofa menial or dishonourable kind. 

“ Wanted—Authors of all work, to job for the season.” 

Moore: Literary Advertisement. 

2. To deal in scrip; to carry on the business 
of a broker. 

3. To carry on the business of a job-master 
(q.v.): as, He jobs largely in the season. 

4, To hire carriages or horses from a job- 
master: as, I shall job with B. 

5. To do work, ostensibly for the benefit 
of others, really for one’s, own ; hence, to per- 
form public duties with a view to one’s private 
advantage. 

And judges job and meg 2 bite the tama ve 


6b *job-byn, vt. 
? 2. 22° Wa gwp] 
1 To strike forcefully and suddenly with a 
sharp-pointed instrument or weapon, 
“ Jobbyn with the bill Rostro.”—Prompt. Pare. 
2. To drive in a sharp-pointed instrument 
or weapon, 


Sb (3), jObe, v.t. [Etym. uncertain. Usually 
j Hier iT tors the patriarch Job, in allusion 
to the rebukes he received from his friends, 
though it would seem probable if a word with 
this meaning were derived from the story of 
the patriarch, it would take the form of the 
name of one of his friends. Ayainst this view 
is to be urged the comparative easiness with 
which his name is pronounced, when com- 
pared with theirs. Cf. Notes & Queries, June 21, 
1884, p. 489.] To chide sternly; to reprimand, 
to scold. 


Job, s. [Heb. IP (Iyob); Gr. 168 (16d) = a 
patriarch notable for his patience.) (W) 


4] The Book of Job: 

Old Test, Canon: In the Wnglish version of 
the Bible, Job stands first in order of the 
poetic books of the Old Testament, but it is 
the third in the Hebrew Scripture, Psalms 
and Proverbs preceding it, and the Song of 
Solomon coming next. A prologue (ch. i. ii.) 
and the conclusion (ch. xlii. 7-17), are in prose, 
The rest is poetry, and of a very high order, 
In the historical prologue Job is introduced 
as deeply pious and exceedingly prosperous, 
Satan insinuates that he is pious simply be- 
cause God has bribed him to be so by means 
of his prosperity. Remove the latter, and 
the former will also depart. — Instead of 
blessing, he will curse God to his face. To 

rove the falsity ofthischarge, Satan is allowed 

strip Job of possessions and children, and 
to afflict him with a loathsome disease, The 
patriarch bows uncomplainingly to the Divine 
decision, while the piety of his wife breaks 


(Ir. & Gael. gob =a 
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down in thetrial, Job’s three friends—Eliph 
Bildad, and Zophar—arrive to comfort Thine 
and the poetry begins, Job, in despair, curses 
the day of his birth; i bee replies, and Job 
makes a rejoinder. Bildad follows, and Job 
answers him, Zophar next speaks, and Job 
again replies (ch, ili-xiv.), Each of the 
three friends speaks anew, Job thrice replying 
(xy.-xxi.). Then follow Eliphaz and Job, 
Bildad and Job, Zophar rioting silent. A 
fourth speaker, a young man, Elihu, dissatis- 
fled with the reply of the elder three, feels 
vehemently moved to put in his word, and 
does so (xxxii.-xxxvii.), All the four pro- 
ceed on the erroneous notion that whoever 
suffers more than others must have previously 
sinned more ges oe than they dLuke xii, 
1-5). They infer that Job must have done 
80, Job, on his Me having long since been 
provoked to exclaim, ‘‘ Miserable comforters 
are ye all!” (xvi. 2). [Jos’s Comrorrer.] 
Jehovah then answers the patriarch out of 
the whirlwind, and vindicates his conduct and 
views, Job answering in deepest abasement 
(xxxviii.-xlii. 6). The comforters are cen- 
sured, are enjoined to offer sacrifice, and are 
pardoned on the intercession of Job, to whom 
are born exactly the same number of children 
he had lost (cf. i, 2, and xlii. 13), whilst he is 
granted twice the possessions, though before he 
“*was the greatest of all the men of the earth.” 
(Cf, i. 8 and xlii. 12.) He lives 140 years after 
his trial. 

The book of Job is absolutely unique in the 
Old Testament. The heroisnot aJew. While 
the name Jehovah is used, the whole history 
of the Mosaic law and the chosen people is 
ignored. The author seems well acquainted 
with t, its crocodiles (xli.), and its pyra- 
mids (?) (iii. 14), and the deserf with its os- 
triches (xxxix. 13-18), its wild asses (xxiv. 5, 
xxxix, 5-8), andits too successful, tent-living, 

redatory tribes (xii. 6), The e 

ebrew, with various Aramaisms, and with 
a faint Arabic tinge. The view still held by | 
most commentators is that the book is ve 
ancient, and its author probably Moses. 
so, then it is intelligible why there is a resem- 
blance between expressions in Job and in 
Genesis. (Cf. Gen. ii. 28, and Job ii. 5; Gen. 
iv. 21, and Job xxi, 12, xxx. 81; Gen. vi. 2 
and Jobi. 6, &c.) Others place it about the 
time of Solomon or that of one of the suc- 
gveding Soet i Renan says about a hundred 
years before the Captivity. Others make it 
even later, believing that the personification 
of the evil spirit is of Persian origin (i. 6, 7, 12). 
The Talmud originated the view, since adopted 
by various Biblical critics, that the book is 
only a parable. But against this view may be 
quoted Ezek. xiv. 14, 20, and James v. 11. 


Job’s-comforter, s. A false friend, who 
takes, or seems to take, pleasure in attributing 
one’s misfortunes to one’s own course of 
action whilst pretending to sympathise. Of 
course the allusion is to the severe rebukes 
administered to Job by his three friends, 
which forced him to exclaim *‘ Miserable com- 
forters are ye all” (Job xvi. 2). 
“ Your ladyship is one of Job's-com/orters,”"—Swi%: 
Polite Conversation, iii. 

* Job’s-news, s. Bad news. 

“From home there can nothing come except Job's 
news,’—Carlyle: Fr. Rev., pt. iii., bk. iii., ch. iv. 

* Job’s-post, s. A messenger of bad news, 

“This Job's-post from Dumouriez . .. reached the 
National Convention."—Carlyle: French Rev., pt. fil, 
bk, ili., ch. lv. 

Job's-tears, s. pl. 

Bot.: The hard, bony seeds of @ grass, 
Coia Lachryma. ([Corx.]) 


job-a’-tion, s. (Eng. job (8), v. (q.v.); -ation.] 
A severe scolding ; a sharp reprimand, 

{ Of the orthography, derivation, and mean- 
ing of this word, as opposed to a fictive jawba- 
tion, G. A. Sala (Zchoes, Sept. 6, 1884) says : 

“T wrote ‘fobation,’ because the word means a long 

dreary homily or reprimand, and has reference to the 
tedious rebukes inflicted on the patriarch Job by his 
too obliging friends.” 


job’-bér, s. [Eng. job (1), v.; -er.] 

1. One who is employed occasionally ; one 
who depends on chance work. 

2, One who executes repairs: as, a watch- 
jobber. 

3. One who lets out horses and carriages 
for a time ; a job-master. , 

4. One who purchases goods in bulk, and is 
the medium of their distribution. 


bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, eyist. ph = £ 
gion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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5. One who deals in stocks and shares; 
chiefly in composition, as a stock-jobber. 

6. One who, whilst he professes to serve 
others, seeks his own ends ; an intriguer who 
turns public duty to private advantage; one 
who undertakes dishonourable work in politics. 


“Some hackneyed jobber in boroughs.”—Macaulay ¢ 
Essays ; Hallam. 


*§d5b'-bér-nowl, s. [Mid. Eng. jobarde (Fr. 
jobard) = a foolish fellow, and nowl, nole = a 
head.) An intensely stupid fellow ; a block- 
head. 


Job'-bér-¥, s. [Eng. jobber ; -y.] The act or 
practice of jobbing, in an unfavourable sense ; 
litical corruption, unfair means used to ob- 
ba a desired end, either in public or private 
life. 


job-bing, pr. par. ora. [JoB (1), %] 

A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. A term variously applied: 

(1) To one who confines himself to small 
misvellaneous work, whether as an employer 
or journeyman : as, a jobbing printer. 

(2) To one not in constant employment, but 
twndertaking odd jobs; as, a jobbing gardener. 

(3) To one using unfair means to gain a 
desired end. (Chiefly of public life.) 

“ Congress is filled with jobbding politicians.”—Satwr- 

day Review, Jan. 27, 1883, p. 102, 
*joc'-an-try, s. [Lat. jocans(genit. jocantis), 
pr. par. of jocor= to jest, to joke (q.v.).] The 
act or practice of jesting. 


jOck, s. [Jockzy, s.] A popular contraction 
of jockey. 
“Nor were the north-country jocks less witty on 
their masters than their steeds.”—Doran : Memories 
of Owr Great Towns, p. 13. 
jock’-éy, s. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. a northern 
form of Jackey, a dimin. of Jack, a familiar of 
John (q.v.). Littré gives the first meaning of 
this word, which has passed into French, as 
“a young servant, whose chief duty is to ride 
as postilion.” For another view, see extract 
under JocKEYISM.] 
1. A man who gets a living by riding pro- 
fessionally in horse-races. 


“ His jockey called upon him to make his final effort.” 
—Saturday Review, Aug. 5, 1882, p. 180. 


2. A horse-dealer; one whose trade it is to 
buy and sell horses, 

3. A cheat; one given to sharp practice, 

robably from the bad reputation of horse- 

ealers, 

4, A contemptuous name for a Scotchman, 
from their calling Jack, Jock. 


jockey-club, s. A club for regulating 
all matters connected with horseracing. It 
was established about a.p. 1758, and still con- 
tinues to flourish. 


jock-éy, v.t. [Jocxey, s.] 


1. To deceive in trade; to act with sharp 
practice to; to cheat. 

2. Bo jostle by riding against. (Johnson.) 

3. To make use of dishonest measures, such 
as are popularly supposed to be employed by 
low-class horse-dealers, for procuring the 
passage or rejection of some private measure 
through Parliament. 


§8ck’-e¥-ism, s. [Eng. jockey, s,; -ism.] 
1. The art or practice of a jockey. 

“ Jockeyism properly means the management of a 
whip, and the word jockey is neither more nor less 
than the term (chukni) puently, modified, by which 
they (the sipsies) designate the formidable whips which 
they usually carry, and which are at present in general 
use among horse-tratlickers, under the title of jockey- 
whips.”—G@, Borrow, in Annandale, 


2. Horsiness. 


“ Exercising his conversational talents in a mixture 
of slang and jockeyism.”—Zytton: Pelham, ch. 1xi, 


jock’-ey-ship, s. [Eng. jockey; -ship.] 
1, The art or practice of riding horses in 
horse-races ; horsemanship. 
Pe rte f SEEN SS AM ue Elliston’s idea is of 
8m: 8) — y : Fr 
Pott Pinte y Jockey /p ‘awley Smart: From 
2. A jockey ; one whose acts resemble those 
of a jockey ; the character or position of a 
jockey. 
“Where can at last his jockeyship retire ?” 
Cowper: Conversation, 419, 
*joc-onde, a. [Jocunp.] 


We cone, a, (Lat. jocosus, from jocus = a joke 


jobbernowl—jog 


1. Of persons: Humorous, facetious ; given 
to jokes or jesting. 
“ Bven made jocose allusions to the perilous situation 
in which he stood.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Hng., ch. v. 


2. Of things: Containing a joke; droll, 
amusing. 

jo-cose’-l¥, adv. (Eng, jocose; -ly.] Jocu- 

larly, facetiously ; in a jocose or humorous 
manner, 


“Thad, indeed, the corporal punishment of what 
the gentlemen of the long robe are pleased Jocosely to 
call moe ae tte rostrum for one hour.” — Pope; 
Dunciad, bk. ii, (From Curl.) 


j0-cése’-néss, s. [Eng. jocose ; -ness.] The 
quality of being jocose ; merriment. 


*jo-cdO-sér’-i-ows, a. [Eng. jocose, and 
serious.] Given at one time to jocoseness, at 
another to seriousness; partaking of the 
qualities of mirth and sadness ; serio-comic, 


“Or with the merry fellows quaff, 
And laugh aloud with them that laugh ; 
Or drink a jocoserious cup 
With souls who ve took their freedom up.” 
Green: The Spleen. 
* j0-cos'-i-ty, s. [Eng. jocos(e) ; -ity.] 

1. Jocularity, facetiousness, waggery. 
2. A joke ; a jocose act, story, or phrase. 


joc'-té-lég, s. [A corruption of Jacques de 
Liége, a famous cutler of that city.] A large 
pocket-knife. (Scotch.) 


“An gif the custock’s sweet or sour 
With joctelegs they tuste them.” 
Burns : Halloween. 
joc’-u-lar, * joc’-u-lar-y, a. [Lat. jocularis, 
from joculus, dimin. of jocus =a joke (q.v.).] 
1, Of persons: Addicted to jesting ; merry, 
facetious. 
2. Of things: Merry, sportive, amusing; 
embodying a joke, 

“This [the mayor of Halgaver] is a joculary and 
imaginary court, wherewith men make merriment to 
themselves, presenting such persous as go slovenly in 
their attire, &c.”"—Fuller ; Worthies ; Cornwall. 

joc-u-lar’-i-ty, s. (Eng. jocular ; -ity.] The 
quality of being jocular; sportiveness, merri- 
ment, 

“The strain of jocularity which in one place obtains 
treats and patronage, would in another be heard with 
indifference.”—Rambler, No. 160. 

joc’-u-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. jocular; -ly.) In 
a jocular manner ; sportively, jestingly. 


*jdc’-u-lar-y, a. [Jocuar.] 


* jdc’-u-lat-or, s. [Lat.] A jester, a joker; 
a fool by profession. [JUGGLER.] 


* jdc’-u-la-tor-¥, a. [Lat. joculatorius, from 
joculator =a jester.) Uttered in jest; droll, 
merry, humorous. 


joc’-tnd, * joc-onde, a. & adv. [O. Fr. jo- 
conde, from Lat. jwcwndus = pleasant (orig. 
helpful) ; juvare = to help.] 
A. As adjective : 
1. Blithe, cheerful; 
anxiety. 
“While their hearts were jocund and sublime.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,669, 
2. Airy, lightsome. 
“ Revels the spruce and Joound spring.” 


E é ton. Comus, 178. 
8. Sportive, gay, sprightly. 
“ And the jocund rebecks sound.” 
Milton: L’ Allegro, 94. 
4, Calculated to inspire mirth. 
“ Heightened as with wine, jocwnd and boon.” 
: _ Milton: P. L., ix. 798, 
B. As adv. : Blithely, cheerfully, 

“How jocund did they drive their team afield.” 
ararie eee Gray: Elegy. 
jo-cund'-ity, s. [Eng. jocund ; -ity.] The 

state or quality of being jocund ; merriment, 
gaiety. 


jOc’-tind-ly, adv. [Eng. focund; -ly.] With 
jocundity ; blithely, merrily, gaily. 


joo’-tnd-néss, s. [Eng. jocwnd; -ness.] The 
same as JOCUNDITY (q. V.), 


joe (1), s. [Jo.] 


joe (2), jo-ey, s. [For etym., see def.) A 
popular name for a fourpenny piece, probably 
a derisive allusion to Joseph Hume, M.P, 
(1771-1835), who is said to have strongly re- 
commended that coin for the payment of cab- 
fares for short distances. 


joe (3), s. [Jouannes.] 
Oe (4), s. [Shortened for Ji i 
j oO, ‘ice or Joe Miller (q.v.).] 


free from care or 


Mite, fat, fare, amidst, wh&t, fall, father: wa, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mute, cub, cllre, unite, cir, rile, 


JO'-Sl, 3. (Heb. dg? (Yoel); Gr. "lwHd (Joel). 
Jo is a contraction of Jehovah, and el is God. 
{Ex.] Joel, therefore, is = To whom Jehovah 
is God—i.e., a worshipper of Jehovah.) 

Script. Biog.: The name of a Hebrew pro- 
phet, and of more than twelve other persons 
[{] mentioned in the Old Testament (1 Sam. 
viii. 23; 1 Chr. iv. 35, v. 12, &e.) 


| The Book of Joel: 

Old Test. Canon: A prophetic book of the 
Old Testament, written by Joel, the second 
ofthe minor prophets. Nothing is known of 
him except that he was the son of Pethuel 
(i. 1). Joel seems to have lived in Judah. 
The main object of his book is to counsel 
repentance, in connection with a fearful visita- 
tion of locusts, accompanied by drought, 
which had desolated the land (ch. i., ii. 1-12). 
Then there follows a prediction that the 
Spirit of God should be poured out on all 
flesh, with celestial revelations to young and 
old (ii. 28), a passage which St. Peter refers to 
as being fulfilled in the Pentecostal effusion of 
the Holy Ghost (Acts ii, 16-21.) 

The date of Joel is doubtful. He has 
been placed in the reign of Joash (B.c. 878- 
838), in that of Uzziah (809-756), in which 
case he was a contemporary of Amos, with 
whose prophecies several verses of Joel agree. 
(Cf. Joeli. 4, ii. 25, with Amos iv. 6-9; Joel 
lii. 4-6 with Amos i. 6-10; Joel iii. 16, with 
Amos i. 2, and ver. 18 with Amos ix, 13.) 
Others suppose him to have lived in the 
reignof Joram (B.c. 898 or 892-883-4); or in 
that of Manasseh (8.c. 699-644). If there is 
areference in Joel iii. 2 to the captivity of 
the ten tribes, and in ver. 1 to that of the 
two, this would indicate alate date, as the 
mention of the Grecians in verse 6 perhaps 
may do. The canonical authority of Joel has 
never been seriously disputed. 


Joe Mil’-iér, s. [From Joseph Miller (1684- 
1738), a witty actor, who was a favourite about 
the time Congreve’s plays were fashionable.] 

1, Astale jest. The compilation, Joe Miller's 
Jests, published a year after the death of the 
supposed author, was the work of John Mot- 
tley (1692-1750), but the term has been used to 
pass off, not only the original stock, but thou- 
sands of jokes manufactured long after Miller 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Clement 
Danes. (Cates.) 

2. A jest-book, especially one in which the 
jokes are old, and the wit the reverse of 
sparkling. 


Joe Mil-lér-ism, s. [Joe Miller ; -ism.] 
1, A stale jest ; a flat dull joke. ~ 
2. The art or practice of indulging in Joe 
Miller’s—t.e., of making or retailing stale, 
dull jokes. 


Joe Mil'-lér-ize, v.t. [Eng. Joe Miller ; -ize.] 
To give a jesting or jocular character to; to 
mingle with jokes or jests. (Saturday Review, 

Annandale.) 


Joe’-pye, s. [Proper name (?).] (See etym. 
and compound.) 
Joepye-weed, s 


Bot.: An American name for Eupatorium 
purpurewm. . 


jog, *jogge, vt. & i. [Etym. doubtful; cf. 
Wel, gogt = to shake, to agitate. ] 

Ae Trans.: To push or strike lightly, usu- 
aily with the hand or elbow, for the purpose 
of exciting attention ; to jostle. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To move with an easy, leisurely pace, in 
which the strides resemble jogs or shocks. 
(In both senses usually followed by on, some: 
times by over.) 

“The good old ways our sires jogged safely o'er.” 
Browning ; Paracelsus, iv. 

2. To walk or travel idly, heavily, or slowly. 

3. To get through life with little exertion 
and less progress. 


{ (1) To be jogging’: To start on a journey; 
to take one’s departure, 
“ You may be joggi hil boots ~ 
Y  Ghakesp.: Tamitng of the Shrew, Ul, 9 
(2) To jog one’s memory, to jog one’s elbow: 
To recall to the memory of a person some 
duty or promise apparently forgotten. 
(8) Jog-jog : In a jogging manner ; slowly. 
“ For then the farmers come, jog-jog, 
Along the miry road,” 
Cowper: Yearly Distress, 


a pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
fill; try, Syrian. 2, c=6; ey=Aa. qu = kw. 


dg, s. (Joa, v.] 

L, Ordinary Language + 

1, A slight pnsh or blow, usually for the 
purpose of arousing attention. 

2.1% larity of motion, caused by some 
obstruction. 

II, Mech. ; A square notch ; a joggle (q.v.). 

jog-trot, s. & a. 

A, As subst.: A slow jogging kind of trot; 
hence, a slow routine method, generally ob- 
Stinately adhered to, of performing daily 
duties, 

B. As adj.; Monotonous ; ‘ormed b: 
Toutine ; easy-going, Theskooy. : English 
Humourists, lect, ii, 


*jog-e-lour, s. [Jucoter.] 


*jog-gér, s, [Eng. jog, v.; -er.] 
1, One who walks or moves lazily, heavily, 
or slowly. 
2. One who jogs or gives a sudden push to 
another for the purpose of arousing attention. 


jog-gle, v.t. & i. [Freq. of jog, v. (q.v.] 
’ A, Transitive: 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: To communicate an un- 
steady, wavering motion to, by a slight sudden 
flush or shake ; to jostle. 

2. Carp.: To unite by jogs, or mortise, so 
as to prevent sliding apart. 

B, Intrans.: To move with unsteady, 
wavering motion ; to totter, to shake. 


J5g’-gle, s. (Jocaxs, v.] 

1. Arch, (Pl.): Shoulders on a truss-post, 
supporting the lower ends of struts or braces, 

2. Masonry: A joint-piece, or dowel-pin, 
let into the adjacent faces of two stones to 
preserve them in proper relative position. It 
may vary in form, and may approach in its 
shape either the dowel or cramp (q.v.), The 
stones of the Parthenon at Athens were united 
by oak-joggles, 

joggle-beam, s. 

Carp.: A built-beam, the parts of which 
are joggled together. 


joggie-joint, s. 


Masonry: A mode of uniting the stones of 
ashlar masonry. 


joggie-piece, s. 

Carp.: The upright member in the middle 
of a truss ; a king-post, 

joggie-post, s. ‘ 

Carp. : A post having shoulders to receive 
the feet of struts. 

joggie-truss, s. 

Carp. : A hanging-post truss with one post, 

joggie-work, s. 

Masonry: Work in which the courses are 
secured of A joggles, so as to prevent their 
slipping on each other; as the courses of an 
abutment under the thrust of an arch. 


j6g’-i, jdg’-ie, s. [Yoor.] 
Jo-han’-na, s. [A female proper name, corre- 
sponding to the masc. Latin name Johannes.) 
Astron, ; [ASTEROID, 127). 
*Jo-han’-nég, s. (Mod, Lat., from Gr. 
"Iwavens (Joannés) = John.) 


Nuwmis.: The name formerly given to the 
old gold Portuguese pega, worth about 86s. 


my) 


JOHANNES. 


It isso called from the representation of King 
Jolin, which it bears. The name was often 
contracted into Joe or Jo: as, a joe, a half-joe. 
“ Precisely like a guinea or a jo.” 
Wolcot : Peter Pindar, p. 182. 


Jé-nan’-nis-bérg, s. [A castle near Wies- 
baden, where the grapes from which the wine 
is prepared aregrown.] A Rhenish wine of the 


finest quality, 


b6il, b6y; pdUt, jOw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. 


J0-han’'-nite, s. 


jog—John 


{Named by Haidinger after 
Johann, who discovered it ; sutt. -ite (Min.).] 

Min, ; A hydrated sulphate of uranium and 
copper, of emerald to apple-green colour, 
Monoelinicin erystallization ; soluble in water, 
Found at Joachimsthal, Bohemia, in small 
crystals associated with uraninite. 


Jo-han’-nite, «. (Lat. Johannes = John 
{eee def.) ; suff. -ite.] Of or belonging to John 
he Baptist, the Apostle John, or any teacher 

of the same name, 


Johannite Christians, s. pl. 


Ecclesiol.: The same as Christians of St. 
John. [Joun, ¥ (1).] v 


Jdhn (L, s. (Gr. "lwdvens (Idannés), from 
Heb. ]25 (Yohanan) = the gift of Jehovah, 
the name of ten persons mentioned in the 
Old Testament (2 Kings xxv. 23, 1 Chron. 
iii, 15, vi. 9, 10, &e. Cf. also }D2Y (Yonathan) 
= given by Jehovah.] 


Seript, Biog.: The name of four {men men- 
tioned in the New Testament. 

1. John the Baptist. 

2. John the Apostle, His father was Zebe- 
dee (Matt. iv. 21), his mother Salome (cf. 
Matt. xxvii, 56 with Mark xv. 40, xvi. 1). His 
father was a fisherman who kept hired ser- 
vants (Mark i. 20), and was therefore of some 

osition. John was called with his brother 

ames to follow Jesus (Matt. iv, 21). His 
nature was that sensitive one which is the 
temperament of genius, eloquence, passion, 
and love. In the first three gospels he figures 
as Boanerges, or Son of Thunder (Mark iii. 17), 
and in the excess of his zeal he wished to call 
down fire from heaven on a village of the Sama- 
ritans because ‘ they did not receive” Jesus 
(Luke ix. 54). In the fourth gospel the loving 
elements of his character alone appear. He 
was the disciple whom Jesus loved (John xx. 2). 
He was personally acquainted with Caiaphas, 
the high priest (John xviii. 15, 16, 19, 28). At 
the crucifixion the mother of Jesus was en- 
trusted to his care, and he took her to his 
house (John xix. 27). With Peter he was early 
at the sepulchre (xx. 2-4). After the resur- 
rection he remained at Jerusalem for at least 
fifteen years (Acts iii., iv. ; ef. xv. 6 with Gal. 
ii. 9.) Traditionasserts that he visited Rome, 
and was there, before the Latin Gate, plunged 
into a caldron of boiling oil, from which he 
was supernaturally delivered, so that he was 
a martyr in will, though not in deed. The 
Roman Church commemorates this circum- 
stance on May 6, under the title 8, Johannes 
ante Portam Latinam. It is also said that when 
a poisoned chalice was given him, he made the 
sign of the cross over it, and the poison fled 
from itin the form of anasp. Ata later period 
he was banished to Patnros, where he saw the 
apocalyptic vision (Rev. i.9), Tradition makes 
his last sphere Ephesus, where he died at an 
advanced age. (sp, 8, 4; also REVELATION, ] 

8, A dignitary mentioned in Acts iv. 6. 

4, John Mark. [Mark.] 

¥ 1. Christians of St. John, Disciples of John: 

Ecclesiol.: The first name was given by 
Europeans to, and the second assumed by, & 
Jewish sect, perhaps descended from the 
Hemeroba tists mentioned by early Christian 
writers. They are followers of John the Bap- 
tist rather than of John the Apostle. They 
live in Persia and Arabia, especially at Bassora, 
and are called by the Orientals Sabeans. 

2. The Epistles General of St. John: 

(1) The first epistle: No name indicating 
authorship appears in the letter itself, but the 
style is that of the fourth gospel, and bor 
five passages are nearly the same in each. 
The external evidence for its genuineness and 
authenticity is very strong Evidence in its 
favour is adducible from Polycarp, Papias as 
quoted by Eusebius, Origen, Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Tertullian, and Eusebius ranked 
it among his homologoumena, or books 
unanimously accepted. Scaliger (1484-1558) 
believed that it was not from the Apostle, and 
was followed by Lange and the Tiibingen 
school ; but the general opinion of Christians 
is strongly in its favour. Its date has been 
fixed between A.D. 70 and 96 or 100, the last 
being the most probable. The epistle treats of 
love. The definition ‘‘ God is Love,” is from 
iv. 16. Its opening looks like an assault upon 
the doctrine of the Docets (q.v.). The verse 
(¥. 7), coneerning the Heavenly witnesses is 
considered an interpolation, 


“published. 
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2) The second epistle: It is written by “the 
elder” to “the elect lady and her cl ildren.” 
The external evidence for it is much weaker 
than that for the first epistle, and Eusebius 
placed it among the antilogoumena, or books 
not universally accepted. Its theme, like that 
of the first, is love, but love does not require 
heretics to be entertained. 


(3) The third epistle ; This was addressed by 
“the elder” to “the well-beloved Gaius, 
The domineering Diotrephes is censured, 
Demetrius commended. In point of evidence 
it stands like the second epistle. 

8. The Gospel according to St. John: 

New Test. Canon, : The fourth gospel, and 
distinct from the others in various respects. 
They record chiefly the ministry of Jesus in 
Galilee ; it treats of His labours in Jerusalem, 
Whilst they chiefly illustrate His humanity, it 

ives special prominence to His divinity. Bub 
here are resemblances too, The family of 
Bethany figures in Luke x. 88-42, as well as in 
John; the last gospel records the feeding of 
the five thousand (John vi 5-13), as do the 
others (Matt. xiv, 15-21, Mark vi, 85-44, Luke 
ix. 10-17), So also the crucifixion aud the 
resurrection are recorded in them all. 

The author of the book of John was well 
acquainted with the topography of Jerusalem 
(ch. v. 2, ix. 7), and with the Jewish feasts, 
which he carefully records (ii. 13, vii. 2, x. 22, 
&c.). His Greek is of an Hebraic type, though 
not so much so as that of the Apocalypse. As 
the author tells more than any of the other 
three evangelists what passed within the 
apostolic circle, presumably he was himself an 
apostle. The book itself does not name its 
author ; the nearly uniform voice of antiquity 
assigned it to St. John. In modern times 
there has been serious controversy on the 
subject, rationalists maintaining that it was 
penned too late in the second century to have 
emanated from St. John, who, at latest, cannot 
have lived beyond a.p. 100. The large majority 
of theologians, however, consider it of earlier 
date. On the one hand Papias, as quoted by 
Eusebius, does not seem to have known it, 
though he was bishop of Hieropolis, near 
Ephesus, where it is believed to have been first 
On the other hand, there are 
abundant testimonies to it in the latter half of 
the second century. Thus, Tatian (166-171) 
quotes it often, and Irenzeus, bishop of Lyons, 
from about 177, does so eighty times, also 
perhaps Justin Martyr refers to it about a.D. 
150, 138 or 139, or 147, and again in 161, pos- 
sibly Barnabas and Ignatius earlier. If in the 
latter half of the second century the know- 
ledge of it was so widely diffused, there must 
have been a prior period during which 
acquaintance with it must have been spread- 
ing from a centre. Hilgenfeld, a recent 
rationalistic writer (1875) is willing to grant it 
as early a date as 132 to 140, and another one, 
Keim (1875) as 130 a.p. But in 1868 Prof. 
Hofstede De Groot, of Groningen, in Holland, 
cited from Hippolytus a statement that the 
gnostic Basilides, whose exact date had been 
unknown, hada communication from Matthias 
the Apostle, whom he personally knew. If 
so, he lived in the first century, and he un- 
doubtedly quotes the Gospel by St. John. If 
Hippolytus'’s statement is correct, then the 

ospel te St. John is undoubtedly a produc- 
ion of the apostolic era. 

4. The Book of Revelation of St. John the 
Divine: (Revevation, J.J 

John-a nokes, John-at-the-oaks, « 
A fictitious name formerly used in law pro- 
ceedings. 

John-a-stiles, John-at-the-stiles, s 
A name used like John-a-nokes (q.v.). 


John Bull, [Butt.] 
John Cheese, s. <A clown. 


John-crow vulture, s. 
Ornith. : A name given in Jamaica to the 
Turkey Buzzard i 


John crow’s nose, s. <A West Indian 
name for Phyllocoryne jamaicensis, [J mm Crow.) 


John Doe, s. 

Law; A name formerly given to the ficti- 
tious lessee of the plaintiff in the mixed 
action of ejectment, that of the fictitious de- 
fendant being Richard Roe. 

“ But if the lessor made out his title ina satisfactory 

manner, then judgment and a writ of possession were 
awarded to John Doe, the nominal plaintiff, who by 


this trial had proved the right of John Rogers, his 
supposed lessor.’—Blackstone : Comment., bk. til, ch. 7. 


-inge 
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John-to-whit, s. 

Ornith. : Vireosgloia olisacea, a fly-catcher, 
a native of the West Indies, the note of which 
is like John-to-whit. (Ogilvie.) 


John Trot, s. 

John’s-wort, s. 
Jdhn (2), s. [A corruption of Fr. jawne.] ° 

John-dory, s. [DoR«££.] 


fohn’-Xp-ple, s. [Etym. of first element 
doubtful; Eng. apple.] An apple useful as 
retaining its freshness for a long time. 

“AG Ze is d relished sh: le the 
sige follow: os ar fan eioath ceher ‘trait SeeRpeney 
—Mortimer ;: Husbandry. 

Jdhn/-nie, JShn-ny, s. [Dimin. of John] 

Ornith.: The name given by whalers to 

Pygoscelis teniata, a kind of penguin found at 
Kerguelen Island, &c. 


John’-ny-cake, s. 
John, and cake. ] 


1. A cake made of maize meal mixed with 
water, and baked on the hearth. (Amer.) 


2. A New-Englander. (American.) 


Jdhn-sdn-ése’, s. [From Dr. Johnson; suff. 
-ese.] The literary style or language of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson ; a pompous, inflated style, 
much affecting the use of classical words. 


A clown. 


[Sr. Jonn’s-wort.] 


{Eng. Johnny, dimin. of 


John-son’-i-an, «. [From Dr. Johnson ; adj. 
suff. -ian.] Pertaining to or resembling Dr. 
Johnson or his style; pompous, inflated. 


Jéhn-son’-i-an-ism, s. [Eng. Johnsonian ; 
-ism.] A word or idiom peculiar to or charac- 


teristic of Dr. Johnson; a style resembling 
that of Dr. Johnson. 


John’-son-ism, s. (Eng. Johnson ; -ism.] 
The same as JOHNSONIANISM (q.V.). 


Jdhn’-ston-{te, s. [Named by Greg and 
Lettsom after Johnston, who analysed it ; suff. 
_~ite (Min.).} 
Min.: Now shown to be galena (q.v.), 
mixed with free sulphur. 


join, * joign, * joyn, v.t. & 4. [Fr. joindre, 
from Lat. jungo, from the same root as Sansc. 
yaj = to join, and Eng. yoke.] 
* A. Transitive: 
1, To connect; to attach one to another 
{n contiguity ; to unite one with another. 


“A common slave (you know him well by sight) 
Held up his left hand, which did flame and burn 
Like twenty torches joined,” 

Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, i. 3. 
2. To couple, to combine, to associate. 


“In this faculty of repeating and joining together 
its ideas, the mind has great power.”—Locke, 


3. To add, 


“Woe unto them that join house to house, that la: 
field to field."—Isatah v. & aia 


4, To unite in marriage. 


“What God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.’—Matthew xix. 6. 


* 5. To give in marriage. 

“Therefore he that joyneth his virgin in matry- 

monye doith wel.”—Wycléf: 1 Cor. vii. sa 

6. To unite in concord. 

“Be perfectly joined together in the same mind.”— 

1 Cor. i. 10. 

7. To associate or attach one’s self to ; to be- 
come connected with ; to act in concert with ; 
to become a member of. as, To join the army, 
to join a society. 

*8. To command, to enjoin. 

“They join them penance.”"—Tyndale : Works, 1. 281. 

9. To engagein. [Jorn, ¥ (1).] 

B. Intransitive: 


1. To be contiguous, close, or in contact; 
to form a physical union; to coklesce; to 
unite into one, 

2. To adjoin ; to be adjacent. 

Pee enouse Joined hard to the synagogue,”— 

3. To unite ; to be or become associated, as 
in views, partnership, society, marriage, con- 
federavy, &c.; to be confederate ; to be leagued 
together, 

“Tn conclusion they would join t 

g."—Burnet : Hist. eras ctor ann coer 

4. To meet in hostile encounter; to engage 
in battle ; to join battle. : os 

“Look you, all you that kiss My lady peace at home, 


that our armies join not in ao 
2a wok a a hot day.”—Shakesp. 


ay Le 2, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, eamel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén: mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


John—joint 


{ (1) To join battle: To engage in hostile 
encounter. (1 Samuel iv. 2.) 


(2) To join issue: [IssuE]. 
join, s. {Jorm, v.] A joint, a junction, 


* join —hand, s. Writing in which the 
letters are joined together in words, as distin- 
guished from writing in single letters. 


*join’-ant, a. [O. Fr.] Adjoining, contiguous, 
adjacent. 
“The grete tour, that was so thikke and strong . .« 
Was even joinant to the gardin wall,” 
haucer. CO. T., 1,063. 
join’-dér, * joyn-der, s. [Fr. joindre.] 
*T. Ord. Lang.: The act of joining; con- 


junction. 
“* A contract of eternal bond of love, 
Confirmed by mutual joinder of your hands.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, v. 1. 
II. Law: 


1, The joining or coupling of two things in 
one suit or action. 

2. The joining or coupling of two or more 
parties as defendants in one suit. 

3. The acceptance by a party in an action 
of the challenge laid down in his adversary’s 
demurrer or last pleading. 


* jOine, v.t. [Jory, v.] To enjoin. 


join’-ér, * joyn-er, s. [Eng. join, v.; -er.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which joins, 

II. Building: 

1, A workman whose business or occupation 
is to construct articles by joining pieces of 
wood with framings, glue, nails, &c.; specif. 
one who constructs the woodwork for houses. 
[JoIneRY.] 


“* A poet does not work by ula: or line, 
As smiths and joiners perfect a design.” 
Cowper: Conversation, 790. 
2. A wood-working machine for doing various 
kinds of work, such as sawing, planing, and 
thicknessing, mortising, tenoning (single or 
double), cross-cutting and squaring-up, groov- 
ing, tongueing, rabbeting, mitreing, moulding 
and beading, chamfering, wedge-cutting, bor- 
ing, and a great variety of other operations. 


joiner’s-chisel, s. A thin-bladed paring 
chisel. 


joiner’s-clamp, s. A carpenter’s tool 
used in glueing up doors and other wide objects. 


joiner’s-gauge, s. A scribing tool to 
make a mark on a board parallel to the edge 
of the latter. 


joiner’s-plane, s. A bench plane for 
facing and matching boards, 


join’-ér-¥, s. [Eng. joiner; -y.] The art 
or occupation of a joiner; specif. as dis- 
tinguished from carpentry, the art of frami »¢ 
the finishing work of houses, doors, windows, 
shutters, blinds, cupboards, hand-railing of 
stairs, balconies, and galleries, mantelpieces 
(if of wood), the construction of permanent 
fittings, and the covering of all rough timber. 


joining, *joym-ing, pr. par., a, & s. 
[Jorm, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb), ‘ 
C. As subst.: The act of uniting, coupling, 
or attaching together ; a joint. 
** All was of stone of berile . . 
Without pecesorjoynings.” 
Chaucer * House of Fame, bk. tii. 
joining - hand, s. 


HAND (q.V.). 


joint, * joynt, *joynte, s. & a. [0. Fr. 
joinct (Fr. joint), properly the pa, par. of 
joindre = to join, from Lat. jungo, pa. par. of 
junctus ; Sp. & Port. junta; Ital. giwnta.] 

* A. As substantuve : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A junction or mode of joining parts in a 
structure ; the place or part where two sepa- 
rate things are joined, either so as to permit 
motion in the things joined or not; a junc- 
tion, an articulation, a hinge, 

“In laying on the lack aen good and fine-joyned 


work, they frequently spoil thejoynts, edges, or corners 
of drawers or cabinets."—Dampier ; Voyages (an. 1688), 


*2, A limb, 

3. One of the larger pieces into which a 
butcher cuts up a carcass. 

4, A place of resort for secret or illicit pur- 
poses; as, a tramps’ joint, an opium joint, &c.(U.S.) 


The same as Jorn- 


carded, 


Il. Technically: 

1. Anat: A joint, or articulation, may be 
defined to be the union of any two segments 
of an animal body, through the intervention 
of a structure or structures different from 
poth. (Todd & Bowmann: Phys. Anat., i. 131.) 
The different kinds of joints may be thus 
classified: 1. Synarthrosis: (1) Suture, (2) 
Schindylesis, (8) Gomphosis, (4) Amphiar- 
throsis. 2. Diarthrosis: (1) Arthrodia, (2) Er 
arthrosis, (3) Ginglymus, and (4) Diarthrosi. 
rotatorius. The terms Symphysis, Synchon- 
drosis, Syneurosis, Syssarcosis, and Menni- 
gosis, formerly applied to joints, are now dis- 

[See all these words.] 

2. Arch.: The surface of contact between 
two bodies, joined and held together by means 
of cement, mortar, &¢., or by a superincum- 
bent weight. 

3. Bookbinding: The lateral projection of 
the back to correspond to or cover the thick- 
ness of the sides. 

4, Bot. (Pl.): The places at which the pieces 
of astem are articulated together. 

5. Carp.: A mode of securing together the 
meeting edges of wooden structures ; the place , 
where one piece of timber is united to another. 
The straight joint is where the edges make a 
putt-joint, being planed straight. Timbers 
are generally joined by mortises and tenons, or 
by straps and bolts, The various kinds of 
joints are named according to their forms and 
uses, thus: 

(1) A butting joint, in carp., is one in which 
the fibres of one piece are perpendicular to 
those of the other; in machinery, one in which 
the pieces meet at right angles. 

(2) A bevel joint, one in which the plane of 
the joint is parallel to the fibres of one piece 
and oblique to those of the other. 

(3) Dove-tail joint. [DoveEraltt.] 

(4) A longitudinal joint is one in which the 
common seam runs parallel with the fibres of 
both. 


(5) A mitre joint, one formed by the meeting 
of matching pieces in a frame, the parts unit- 
ing on a line bisecting the angle, which is 
usually, but not necessarily, one of 90°. 

(6) A square joint, one in which the plane of 
the joint is at right angles to the fibres of one 
piece, and parallel to those of the other. 

(See also mortise, rabbet, scarf, tenon, uni- 
versal joint, &c.) Other joints are known by 
some peculiarity of finish or application, as 
bracket, chamfered, covering, diamond, fron- 
tal, plain, side, suspended joints. 

6. Geol.: A natural fissure or line of parting 
traversing rocks in a straight and well-deter- 
mined line, often at right angles to the planes 
of stratification. If in a quarry a sufficient 
number of joints cross each other, the rock 
is broken up into symmetrical blocks, thus 
greatly facilitating the labours of the men 
employed. The faces of the joints are gener- 
ally smoother and more regular than the sur- 
face of true strata. The partings which divide 
columnar basalt into prisms are joints. The 
spaces between two joints show no tendency 
to split indefinitely, thus distinguishing it 
from slaty cleavage. [CLEAVAGE.] (Lyell.) 
Rutley considers jointing due to the consoli- 
dation either of sediment by drying or of 
eruptive matter by cooling. This makes them 
so contract as to 
produce fracture 
along more or less 
parallel lines. 

7. Masonry : The 
face-joints of 
voussoirs are 
those which ap- 
pear on the face 
of the arch. The 
vertical joint is 
between stones of 
the same course. 
The horizontal 
joint is between 
courses. The coursing-joint is the joint 
between the courses of voussoirs. "The 
heading-joint is that between two vous- 
soirs in the same course. The flush-joint 
is uae up to the face by pointing with 
mortar. 


8, Plumbing: The sheets of sheet-metal 
roofing are joined by a drip-joint or a flashing- 
joint in cases where they are not soldered. 
A flush-joint or jump-joint is a butt-joint 
covered with a plate on the inner side, called 


JOINT. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, pdt, 
Syrian. #,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


the butt-plate, In a lap-joint the pi 
lap ae a lap-jo! 6 pieces over- 
9. Rail. Eng. : The place where the ends of 
two rails meet, or the mode in which they are 
Joined. 
B, As adjective : 
1, Joined together, coupled, united, 


“ Of bodies seuen in speciall 
With foure spirites joynt withall.” 
Gower: C. A., iv, 


2. United; combined; actin ether or 
in combination 3 & tos 


“Tn a war carried on by the Joint force of so man: 
nations, France could poe Revol a by tab (Todd) 


3. Associated, connected. 


“From a joint connexion and unavoidable coherence 

-. = Hagta 5 See ae ye suchivan, 38 clearly ap- 

5 ot weakness but want of conscience.” 
—South: Sermons, vol. iil., ser. 6. ? 


4. United or associated in the same profes- 
sion ; having an interest in common. 


“ Pride then was not: nor arts, that pride to aid: 
Man walk'd with beast, joint tenant of the shade.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, til. 152. 


5. Shared in common by different persons. 


“Entertain no more of it, 
Than a joint burden laid upon us all.” 
Shakesp. > 2 Henry ITV., v. 2 


6. United ; continuing or lasting together. 


“Settled on William and Mary for their joint and 
separate lives.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


| Out of joint : 
1. Lit. : Luxated, dislocated. 
“Jacob's thigh was out of joint.”—Genesis xxiii. 25. 
2. Fig. : Thrown into confusion or disorder ; 
disordered. 


yt ae yl nd Ale rag eh 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 
+ Hamlet, i. 5. 


* joint-ache, * joint-ach, s. 

Bot.: Rottenness manifesting itself at the 
junction of the branches, and caused by the 
age of the tree (?). 

“N trees worm: lasting, 

and the Jointach be Holland Plinie, be pat ok 
ve 

joint-actions, s. pl. 

Law; Actions in which several persons are 
so equally concerned that one cannot sue or 
be sued without the others. 


joint-chair, s. 

Railway: A chair which supports the ends 
of abutting rails. 

joint-coupling, s. 

Mach. : A form of universal joint for coup- 
ling sections of shafting. 


*joint-evil, s. 
Path, : Evil or disease of the joints ; specif., 
one that gives them undue prominence. 


joint-fastening, s. 
Railway : A fish-bar or other means of lock- 
ing the adjacent ends of two rails. 


joint-fiat, s. 

Law; A fiat issned against two or more 
trading partners by a common creditor. 

joint-file, s. A small file without taper, 
and circular in its cross-section. It is use 
for dressing out the holes for the joint-wire in 
snuff-boxes, &c., and in preparing the aper- 
tures for the pintles of hinges. 

joint-fir, s. 

Bot. (Pl.) : The order Gnetacez (q.v.). 

joint-heir, s. An heir having a joint in- 
terest with another. 


joint-hinge, s. A strap-hinge. [H1vag, s.] 
*joint-labourer, s. A fellow-labourer. 


joint-like,«. Resembling joints; jointed. 
aif ot-grasse and provender, thi 
hy wore mathe gall par eying -Puler & 

; Wiltshire. 


joint-obligant, s. 

Scots Law: A on under the same obliga- 
tion as another to do something specified. 

joint-pipe, s. 


Gas: A short section of pipe, forming a con- 
nection between two lopaton, and usually 
having threaded sockets into which the parts 
are screwed ; a socket. 

oint-pliers, s. A pair of pliers adapted 
fos mse the joints of compasses and similar 
instruments ; also pliers by which the hinge- 
ing of watch-cases is effected. 

*joint-racking, a. Causing pain in the 
sofcie (Milton: P. L., xi. 488.) 


boil, boy; pdéut, jowl; cat, ¢gell, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= 


chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; 


joint—jointure 


* joint s. A ring jointed, so as to 
consist of Palo Tat parte. , . 

“ Marry, I would not do such a thing for a foint-ring, 
nor fi 
on al measures of lawn, oad a gowns, petticoats, 

joint-saw, s. A saw with a curved work- 
ing face, used in making the joints of com- 
passes and other similar work. 


*joint-servant, s. A fellow servant. 
“T took him, 


ne a 


Made him joint-servant with me, gave him way 

In all, Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, v, 5, 

*joint-sick, a. Suffering from pain in 
the joints. 


joint-stock, s. Stock held in common. 


Joint-stock company: A company or associa- 
tion of a number of individuals for the pur- 
poe of carrying on some business or under- 

king, in which the shares of each member 
are transferable without the consent of the 
other partners, 


joint-stool, s. 


1. Ord, Lang. : A stool made with jointed 
parts ; a folding stool. 
“ Joint-stools were then created ; on three legs 
Upborne they stood: three legs upholding firm 
A massy slab,” Cowper ; Task, i; 19. 
2. Engin. : A block holding up the ends of 
parts which belong in apposition, gs railway 
metals, ways of vessels, &c. 


joint-tenancy, s. 
Law : (See extract). 

“An estate 2k ase toe is where lands or tene- 
ments are granted to two or more ms, to hold in 
fee-simple, fee-tail, for life, for years, or at will. Its 
creation i ome on the wording of the deed or devise 
by which the tenants claim title; for this estate can 
only arise by purchase or t, that is, by the act of 
the parties, and never by the mere act of law. Joint- 
tenants must have one and the same interest. One 


Sp porions, Paton ter Aheitrek tae) pares 
iy or acquisition by the’ of the party: 
haat ealaen that act be one and the same, the two 
tenants would have different titles ; and if they had 
different titles there would be no jointure. ‘here 
mustalso be an unity of time; their estates must be 
vested at one and the same period, as well as by one 
same title. As in case of a present estate 

made to A and B; or a remainder in fee to Aand B 
after a particular estate; in either case A and B are 
joint-tenants of this present estate, or this vested 
remainder. Lastly, in joint-tenancy there must be an 
unity of possession; for joint-tenants are said to be 
en moiety and by all: 


seised et tout, b; 
that in thes cach oll them, have the entire is pomneeeiony 
as well of every parcel as of the whole.”—. r 
Comment., bk. ii., ch. 9 
joint-tenant, s. 
Iew: One who holds an estate by joint- 
tenancy. 


joint-wire, s. 

Watchmaking: The tubular wire, sections 
of which form the joints of watch-cases, 
lockets, &c.; a piece is hard soldered to each 
leaf, and a solid wire runs through to form 
the pintle. It is drawn upon a piece of steel 
wire, one end being tapered off with a file, so 
that the tube and wire are grasped together 
by the dogs and drawn after the manner of a 
solid wire. 


*joint-worm, s. , 
Zool. : The tape-worm (q.v.). 


joint, *joynt, v.t. & i. (Jom, s.] 


A, Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To form in joints or articulations; to 
articulate. 

“The fingers are jointed together for asaya wtp 


furnished with several muscles,” — fay -¢ 
Creation. 
2. To unite by one or more joints; to join 
together ; to unite, 

“ Branches_ which, dead many years, shall 
after revive, be jointed to the old stock, and treahly 
grow.”—Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 4. 

*3. To unite closely, to combine, to league 

together. M ‘ 
aaaiaay ot yp Cleopatra, 1. 2. 
4, To divide or cut into joints or pieces; to 
separate the joints of. ae 

s uartering, jointing, 
el ety ry yt cre of the reat ns 
P. Holland: Piutarch, p. 614. 

II. . & Join. : To plane and prepare the 
edges of timbers. 

B. Intrans.: To unite or coalesce as by 
joints or parts fitting into each other. 


joint’-8d-ly, adv. 


joint’-ér, s. 


* joint’-réss, * joint-u-réss, s. 


joint’-ure, *joynt-er, s. 
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joint’-éd, *joynt-ed, a. [Eng. joint; -ed.] 


I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Full of joints or knots; knotty. 
“Three cubits high the jointed herbage shoots.” 


2. Provided or formed with joints, 


“'Dwixt the neck and throat the eee late 
Gave entrance.” Pope; Homer ; liad xxi 498, 


8, Having joints or limbs, 
“Belng mieiet feat than bg orl 
penser - otmes 
II. Botany : i 


1, Separating nearly or even falling to pieces 
at the joints; as the legumes of Ornithopus 
or the leaflets of Guilandina Bonduc. 

2. Looking as if it possessed joints, as the 
stem and leaves of Juncus articulatua, 
(Lindley.) 

jointed-ferng, s. pl. 

Bot. : The order Equisetacem (q.v.), 


jointed-microscope, s. A pocket mi- 
p sorige e in which the handle and lens-holder 
shut down against the slide on which the 
object pliers are adjustable. 


(Eng. jointed ; -ly.) Ina 
jointed manner ; with joints. 


[Eng. joint; -er.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which joints. 

Il, Technically : 

1. Masonry: 

1) A tool for filling the mortar cracks 
between courses of bricks. A pointing tool. 

(2) A tool for marking the mortar-joints. 

2. Coopering: The stave-jointer is a large, 
stationary plane on which the edges of the 
staves are worked. The heading-jointer has 
a straight-edged bit. The backing, or side- 
jointer, otherwise called the over-shave, has a 
concave-edged bit, and is used for dressing 
the backs of staves. The inshave has a con- 
vex-edged bit, and is used for dressing the 
inner faces of staves. 

3. Build.: A bent strip of iron inserted 
into a wall to strengthen the joint. 

jointer-plane, s. 

Coopering : 

1. A plane five or six feet long, its lower 
end resting upon the ground, and its upper 
end supported upon a prop, the inclined sole 
being presented upward for the staves, which 
are jointed thereon. 

2. A jointing-plane (q.v.). 


joint’-ing, *joynt-ing, pr. par., a., &s. 


(Jornt, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord, Lang. : The act or process of joining 
with a joint. 

2. Geol. : The operation of producing joints 
in rocks ; the joints thus produced. Ceutley.) 
(Jornt, A. II. 6.] 


jointing-plane, s. 

Joinery: A plane with a long stock, used to 
true the edges of boards or staves which are 
to be accurately fitted together. Itis 2ft. 6in 
long, and the work is called shooting the joints 


jointing-rule, s. 
Bricklaying : A straight rule about six feet 


long, used My bricklayers in vaainen 8 with 
white paint along each joint of the brickwork. 


joint’-less, a. (Eng. joint; -less.] Without s 


joint ; having no joint. 


joint’-ly, *joynt-ly, adv. (Eng. joint ; -ly.] 


1, In a joint manner or state ; together. 


“The which I doe dedicate joyntly unto you twa 
honourable sisters."—Spenser : Foure Hymnes. (Ded. 


2. In common, in company. 

“Then jointly tol the ground their knees they bow.” 
Shakesp.; Rape of Lucrece, 1,846. 

(Eng. 

jointur(e); -ess.] A woman possessed of & 

jointure ; a dowager. 


“ The imperial jointress to this warlike state.’ 
Shakesp. > Hamlet, 1. % 


(O.Fr. joincture 
(Fr. jointure), from Lat. junctwra, from june- 
tus, pa. par. of jwngo = to join.) 

*1, Ord. Lang. : A joining, a joint. 


“ Grist oure heed of whom al the bodi sett togidre 
and boundun togidre bi ech jointwre of undirseruyng. 
—Wycliffe: Effesies, ch, iv. 


sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f, 
shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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2. Law: An estate in lands or tenements 
settled upon a woman in consideration of 
marriage, and which she is to enjoy after her 
husband’s decease, 


“The joynture or aduancement of the ladie [Kather- 
ine] '"—Bucon: Henry VIL, p. 204. 


joint-ure, v.t. (JorrurE, s.] To settle a 
jointure up, 


*joint’-ure-léss, a. [Eng. jotnture; -less.] 
ithoué a jointure; having no jointure. 


“The worthiest le him take 
All jointureless to Pelens’ court.” i 
2 Chapman. Homer: Itiad ix, 150. 


*joint’-u-réss, s. [JornTRESsS.] 


joint’-weed, s. [Eng. joint, and weed.] 
Bot.: An American name for Polygonum 
erticulatum. 


fdist, *joyste, * giste, * syst, * syste, 
* gyyste, s. [0O. Fr. giste (Fr. gite)=a bed, 
couch, or joist, from O. Fr. gésir = to lie, to 
lie on.] 

Caurp.: A horizontal timber supporting a 
floor cr ceiling, one or both. Single flooring 
is formed with joists reaching from wall to 
wall, where 
they rest on 
pes of tim- 

r built into 
the brick- 
work. The 
floor - boards 
are nailed on 
the upper 
edges of the 
joists, whose 
ower edges 
receive the 
lath‘ng and 
plastering of 
the -eilings. Double floors are constructed 
with stout binding-joists, a few feet apart, 
Teaching from wall to wall, and supporting 
ceiling-joists, which carry the ceiling, and 
bridging-joists, on which are nailed the floor- 
boards. When the main timbers of the floor 
are girders which rest on the wall-plates 
and support the binding-joists, the floor is 
called a framed floor. The binding-joists sup- 
port the bridging-joists and ceiling-joists as 

efore. The trimming-joists are short joists 
into which trimmers are mortised. Trimmers 
are pieces around a fire-hearth or a hatchway, 
where the continuity of the joists is broken. 
(TRIMMER. ] 

“ The joists and plankes, made of firre and larch, are 
very strong to beare a great weight.”—P, Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xvi., ch. xlii. 

Joist, v.t. [Jorsz, s.] To fit or furnish with 
joists. 

joke, s. 
Fr. jew.) 

1, Something said or done for the purpose 
of causing laughter or merriment; a jest; 
raillery. 

2, Something not real; something not done 
in earnest or seriously meant. 

4 In joke: In jest; not in earnest, but for 
the purpose of causing laughter or merriment ; 
not seriously meant. 


joke, v.i. &t. [Joxz, s.] 
A. Intrans, ; To make jokes; to jest; to be 
merry. 


“He laughed, shouted, joked, and swore in such a 
way that many thought him drunk from morning to 
night."—Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


B. Trans. : To crack jokes upon; to jest 
upon; to rally. 


jok’-ér, s, [Eng.jok(e);-er.] One who cracks 
jokes; a jester, a merry fellow. Also, in card 
games, an extra card which is always a trump 
and generally the highest. 
*joke'-smith, s. [Eng. joke, and smith.] A 
manufacturer or maker of jokes, 
band Ades the newspaper jokesmith.”—Southey : 
§jok-ing, pr. por., a., & s. [Joxn, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). Z r sees 


C. As subst. : The act or practice of jesting ; 
& jest. 


Jok’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. joking; -ly.] In a 
joking or jesting manner ; jestingly. 


*jok-ish, a. (Eng. jok(e); -ish.] 
jesting. 


JOISTS. 


[Lat. jocus; Sp. juego; Ital. gioco; 


Jocular, 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


jointure—Jonathan 


jole, s. [Jowt.] 
1. The face or cheek. 
phrase cheek by jole.) 


“ Follow ! nay, I will go with thee cheek by jole.” 
Shakesp, : rh pepe Night's Dream, iii. 2. 


2. The head of a fish, the beak of a bird, &c. 
“ Red-speckled trouts, the salmon’s silver jole, 
The jointed lobster.” Gay: Trivia, ii, 416. 
* jole, * joll, v.t. [Joxx, s.] To beat or dash 
the head against anything; to strike or clash 
with violence. 


“This Termerus did use to put them to death in this 
sort whom he met, to jolZ his head against theirs.”— 
North: Plutarch, p. 5. 


*jol-ie, a. [Jouty.] 


*jol-if, *jol-yf, a. [Fr.] Jolly, merry, hand- 
some, 


“Natheles he was a faire, jolyf yong man, a stron; 
man and hardy.”—Aobert of Gloucester, p. 292. (Note. 


jo-lif’-fi-a, s. [Named by Bojer after his 
friend M. Joliffe.] 
Bot.: An old genus of Cucurbitacez, tribe 
Nhandirobee. Jolifia africana is now called 
Telfairia pedata. 


jol-li-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Eng. jolly; suff. -fica- 
tion.] A merrymaking ; a scene of mirth and 
jollity ; a carouse. 


jol-li-ly, adv. [Eng. jolly; -ly.] 
* 1, Prettily, finely, neatly, 


“The wholesom’st herbs they herewithal inclosed, 
And so their heads full jollély they eo z 
H. Peacham, iu Elis, vol. ii. 


2. In a jolly, merry, or sportive manner ; 
with jollity ; merrily. 
“The goodly empress, jollily inclined, 
Is to the welcome bearer wond’rous kind.” 
Dryden: Persius, vi. 
* jol/-li-mént, s. [Eng. jolly; -ment.] Mirth, 
jollity, merriment, gaiety. 
““ Whereas a ladie gent 
Sate with a knight in joyous jolliment.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. ii. 16, 
jol-li-néss, s. [Eng. jolly; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being jolly; merriment, 
mirth, festivity, revelry. (Chaucer: C. T., 
10,603.) 


jol’-li-ty, *jol-i-tee, s. 
Jolliness, mirth, merriment. 
“ Ah, then, all foldity seemed noise and folly.” 
Beattie: The Minstrel, bk. i. 
jol-ly, * jol-if, *jol-ife, es jol-y, a. 
&adv. TO. Fr. jolif (Er. joli), from Teel. jl = 
Yule (q.v.); cf. Dut. joelen = to revel.) 
A. As adjective: 
*1, Merry, frisky. 
“ Winsing she was, as is a folly colt, 
Long as a mast.” Chaucer ; CO. T., 8,264, 
* 92, Handsome, neat; fine in appearance ; 
plump. 
“ He chaunc’t to come whereas a jolly knight, 
In couert shade himselfe did safely rest. 
VL. iii. 20, 


(Only used in the 


[Eng. jolly; -ty.] 


Spenser: F. Q., 
*3, Pleasant, agreeable. 


“This northern wind, which some call Czcias, 
bloweth a jolly cool wind.”—North : Plutarch, p. 493. 


4, Merry, mirthful, gay, lively, sportive ; 
fond of merriment, jovial. 

“A bold, jolly, freehanded English gentleman.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

5, Inspiring or expressing mirth or gaiety. 

“While the jol’y hours led on propitious May.” 
Milton : Sonnet, 

6. Fine, excellent, very good. (Slang.) 

“What a jolly desk !"—Hughes : Tom Brown's Schoot 
Days, pt. ii. ch. i. ¥ 

B. As adv.: Very, exceedingly. (Slang.) 


“*Be is so jolly green,’ said Charley.”—Dickens + 
Oliver Twist, ch. ix. 


jolly (2), a. [Dan. jolle =a yawl; Sw. julle ; 


Dut. jol.}) [Yawu.] A word only used in 
the compound. 

jolly-boat, s. 

Naut.: A small boat used for the general 
miscellaneous work of a ship, such as bringing 
off marketing, &c. A boat of this kind at- 
tached to United States vessels of war is 
called a dingy. It is clinker-built, from 16 to 


20 feet long, with a beam from °33 to °29 of its 
length. 


jOV-ly, vi. &t. [Jouny (1), a.] 
* A. Intrans.: To rejoice, to joy, to be 
pleased, 


“‘ And as to disenthrall his soul they meant 
They jolzy at his grief.” 
G. Fletcher: Christ's Triwmph over Death. 


B. Trans. : To joke, to rally. (Slang.) 


* jol'-1y-héad, s. [Eng. jolly; suff. -head} 

Jollity. ; : 

oe ie erent a ale 

joll’-yte, s. [Named by Kobell after G. Jolly, 
the physicist. ] : 

Min.: An amorphous mineral of a dark 
brown colour. It is a hydrated silicate of 
alumina, iron, and magnesia. Found at Bo- 
denmais, Bavaria. 


jolt, *joult, v.t. & 7. [Probably an extension 
of jole or joll = to knock the head.) 
A. Trans.: To shake with sharp, sudden 
jerks, as in a carriage along a rongh road. 
B. Intrans.: To move with sharp, sudden 
jerks ; to shake, to move roughly. 
v i laden with the sick jolted 
nes Ebi Petey ee res ty) ccm oh 5 H ist. Eng.» 
ch. xiv. 
jolt, *joult, s. (Jour, v.] A shake or shock 
with sharp, sudden jerks, as in a carriage 
along a rough road. 
“‘Ti11 some kind dis o'er on Leh adi 
£ an 
Saal wedge you clot id: Bpliile tou, Bea. 
jolt’-€r, s. [Eng. jolt; -er.] One who or that 
which jolts. 
* jolt’-€r-héad, * jolt’ -héad, s. [Eng. jolt, 
v., and -head.] A thick-headed,fellow, a block- 
head, a dolt, a numskull. 


“Come, jolthead, and come in-keeper.”— North > 
Plutarch, p. 133. 


jolt’-ing, pr. par., a. & 8. [Joxr, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or process of shaking 
with jolts. 


jolt/-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. jolting; -ly.] Ina 
jolting manner ; with jolts. 


* jombre, v.t. [JUMBLE, v.] 


Jo-nah, s. [Heb. 12” (Yonah) = (1) a dove, 
(2) Jonah ; Gr. *Iwvds (Idnas).} 

Scrip. Biog. & Hist.: A prophet, the gon of 
Amittai, and a native of Gath-hepher (2 Kings. 
xiv. 25), a border-town of the tribe of Zebulun 
(Joshua xix. 13). He lived prior to or in the 
reign of Jeroboam II. (2 Kings xiv. 23, 25), 
who ascended the throne B.c. 824. 

4 The prophecies of Jonah: 

Old Testament Canon: The fifth in order 
of the minor prophets, but perhaps the first 
in date. The book is partly in prose, 
partly in poetry. It opens with a divine com- 
mand given to Jonah to go to Nineveh and 
ery against it for its wickedness. In place of 
obeying this injunction, the prophet, who 
was of perverse disposition, went to the sea, 
and paid his fare for a voyage to Tarshish. 
A storm arising, those on board cast lots to 
ascertain whose delinquency had raised the 
tempest, and the lot fell upon Jonah. He 
having admitted that he was fleeing from 
Jehovah, was cast overboard by his comrades, 
when the agitated ocean sank into a calm. 
A great fish swallowed the prophet, who 
remained alive in the body three days and 
three nights. His prayer offered from his 
living dungeon being answered, the fish 
vomited him out on the,dry land. A second 
time he was ordered to go to Nineveh, and this 
time.he obeyed. The people alarmed by his 
declaration that in forty days the city should 
be destroyed, humbled themselves before God, 
and thus averted the threatened judgment. 
On this the prophet petulantly complained 
of the Divine goodness, and was yet more 
impatient when a gourd which had grown up 
in a night to shelter him as rapidly withered 
away. Jehovah vindicated his action and justly 
rebuked the prophet. Some have thought the 
book an allegory rather than a narrative of 
real events, But it is quoted apparently as a 
history in the New Testament, and in one 
place the confinement of Jonah in the whale’s 
belly is regarded as typical of the similar 
period during which Jesus was to remain in 
the bowels of the earth (Matt. xii. 39-41, 
xvi. 4; Luke xi, 29, 30, 82). 


Jon’-a-than, s. [After Jonathan Trumbull, 
Governor of Connecticut during the War of 
Independence, to whom Washington frequently 
referred for advice as Brother Jonathan.) A 
jocular name for a native of the United States; 
an American, 

“ The voice of Jonatha 
‘Our President is soe eee tee: 
Byron: Vision of Judgment, lix. 


pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


Syrian. », 0 =6; ey=4 qu = kw. 


=. s. [Mahratta, &c.] 
t.: A native name for an Indian 8, 
Sorghwm vulgare. (SoraHum.] _ 


’ rs 
° fase, s. (Fr. jonglewr.] A jester, a 


* jOng’-lér-id, s. [Janorery.] 


§5-nés'-i-a, s. [Named after the celebrated 
Orientalist, Sir Wm. Jones (1746-94), founder 
and first president of the Royal Asiatic 
Society.) 

Bot. ; A genus of East-Indian and Malayan 
leguminous trees, sub-order Cesalpinies, 
tribe Ambherstiee. Jonesia <Asoca B the 
splendid Ashoca or Asoca tree (q.v.). There 
are other species. Called also Saroca. 


jén’- quil, jon quille s. (Fr. jonquille ; 
Sp. poes to, from junco ; Lat. juncus =a 
rush, which its leaves resemble.] 
Bot.: Narcissus Jonquilla, a beautiful amaryl- 
lidaceous plant, enltivated in gardens. Called 
also Rush-leaved Daffodil. [Etym.] 


{Tf Queen Anne’s Jonquil is Narcissus pusil- 

lus plenus, and Sweet Jonquil, N. odorus. 
dook, jouk, jéwk, v.i. [A variant of duck, 
ey ‘0 stoop down. (Scott: Rob Roy, 
. XXV. 


* jook’-ér-y, * jook’-ér-ié, s. [Juconery.] 


jookery-pawkery, kerie-paw- 
Pf leg tg eR 


joom’-ing, s. [Naga joom =a field.] (For 
def., see extract.) 
. + + consists in sim 
the jungle on a vine, 
on the natural slope of the 
re af instead of terracing as with 
@ Angamis. These fields are of course not irri- 
and the fallen and charred timber is cena 
allowed to remain in the fields, 1 across the slo: 
and helps to retain the soil which niight otherwise 
washed a the rains."—Lieut.-Colonel Wood- 


thorpe, RE in Journ. ‘Anthrop. Inst., xi. 200. 
jor-am, s. [Jorvum.] 


Jor’-dan, s. ([Lat. Jordanes; Gr. "Iopddvns 
(lordanés) ; Heb. }TY (Yarden).] 
Geog. : The celebrated river of Palestine. 


Jordan-almonds, s. pl. A name for 
sweet almonds. 


* jordan, * jor-dane, * | le *jorr- 
deyne, *jur-don, s. [Properly a Jordan- 
vessel = one in which pilgrims who visited 
the Holy Land brought back water from the 
river Jordan for baptismal purposes.] 
1. A kind of pot or vessel formerly used by 
hysicians and alchemists. It was very much 
hi the form of a soda-water bottle, only the 
neck was longer, being not much smaller than 
the body of the vessel. (Halliwell.) 
Bet abs tage wxiealos hd thy Jordon.” 
Chaucer : €, T., 12,240. 
2. A chamber-pot. 
” he ¢ will allow us ne'er a jorden.”—Shakesp. : 1 
. Henry [V., ii. 1. 
or’-dan-ite, s. [Named by Vom Rath after 
? Dr. Jordan, of Saarbruck ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

' Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
in the dolomite of the Binnenthal, Switzerland, 
in fine crystals. Compos.: sniphnr, arsenic, 
and lead. Hardness, 3; streak pure black. 


or’-iim, s. ym. doubtful ; perhaps a cor- 
gs of J ns (q-¥.)-] = 
1. A large bowl or vessel for drinking. 

(Colloq.) 

2. The quantity of liquor contained in such 

a vessel. 

Apply for ajorum of esoariie beer. a 
jo-g6-ite, s, [Named by Damour after the 
locality where discovered, San José, Minas 
Geraes, Brazil; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A telluride of bismuth in which part 
of the tellurium is replaced by selenium and sul- 
phur. Hexagonal, with perfect basal cleavage ; 
soft; sp. gr. 7°92-7°93. Colour, grayish-black. 


J0-séph, s. [Gr.’Iworjp (Idséph) ; Heb. ADV 
(Yoseph) = Joseph, the son of Jacob.] (See 
etym. and compounds.) 


Joseph’s-coat, s. 
Bot.: An American name for Amaranthus 


boll, bdp: ndAt, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; exp 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -tious, -sious, -cious = shus. 


jondla—journalism 


Joseph’s-flower, s. 
Bot.: Tragopogon pratense. 


*jo’-séph, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps in 
reference to Joseph's coat of many colours.] 
A riding-dress for ladies, having buttons 
down to the skirts, 


“Olivia would be drawn as an Amazon ,.. dressed 
53 = green Joseph.” —Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield, 


Josh’-t-a, s. (Heb. poh 
Inaods (/ésous).] [Jesus.] 
_ Scrip. Biog. : The name of four persons men- 
tioned in the Old Testament (Joshua i. 1; 
1Sam., vi. 14,18; 2 Kings xxiii. 8; Haggai i. 1). 
The last-named Joshua is the Jeshua of Ezra 
v. 2. The earliest and most celebrated of the 
four, after whom the other three were named, 
was the son of Nun, an Ephraimite (1 Chron. 
vii. 27), who first appears as commanding the 
Israelites by appointment of Moses during 
the fight with Amalek (Exod, xvii. 9, 10, 13). 
He was with Moses just after his descent from 
Sinai (xxxii. 17); he was then a servant of 
Moses, and a young man (xxxiii. 11). He was 
one of two spies who reported the practi- 
eability of conquering Canaan (Numb, xiv.). 
Before the death of Moses Joshua was divinely 
named his successor, and formally invested 
with authority (xxvii. 18). He afterwards led 
the Israelitish hostin the conquest of Canaan. 
He died at the age of 110, and was buried at 
Timnath-serah, in Mount Ephraim (Joshua 
xxiv. 30). 

The Book of Joshua: 

Serip. Canon: The sixth book of the Old 
Testament, immediately succeeding the Penta- 
teuch in the Hebrew. The name appears to 
have been given because Joshua was the 
leading human personage in the book. It 
is naturally divided into three parts: first, 
the conquest of Canaan (i.-xii.); second, the 
partition of the land, or Jewish domesday- 
book (xiii.-xxii); and third, Joshua’s final 
address to the people (xxiii., xxiv.), The 
events recorded are considered to have occu- 
pied about twenty-five years, from 3.c. 1451 
to 1426. The expression ‘‘ to this day” occurs 
fourteen times in the book, once of Rahab’s 
dwelling among the people (vi. 25), and ap- 
parently of the life of Caleb (xiv. 14). Hence, 
all but the concluding verses Have been attri- 
buted to Joshua, or one of the elders who 
outlived him. Rationalists place it much 
later, Colenso resolving it, like the books of 
the Pentateuch, into various parts. One is an 
original story, which he dated in the later part 
of David’s or the earlier part of Solomon’s 
reign. A considerable part he attributes to 
the “* Deuteronomist,” whom he places in the 
reign of Manasseh, and he supposes a third 

ortion to belong to what he terms the “‘ Later 

gislation,” during the Captivity, 


js, joss, s. [Chinese.] 
Religions: The penates or household gods 
of the Chinese. Every family has its jos, 


joss-house, s. 
Religions : A Chinese temple. 


joss-stick, s. A reed covered with the 
dust of fragrant woods, and burnt before idols 
in China, 


* jos-sa, inter}. [A corrupt. of Eng. ho/ and 

Fr, ga.) Here! come hither. 

“Stand, stand : fossa, warderere.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 4,100, 
ds’-sa-ite, ». [Named by Breithanpt after 
j Shp pect Jossa ; suff. -ite (Min.).} 

Min. : Orthorhombie crystallization, lustre 
vitreous to waxy, streak dull yellowish-white. 
Hardness, 3; sp. gr. 5°2. Gives reactions of 
chromic acid, lead and zine; oceurs in small 
orange-yellow crystals at Beresowsk, Urals, 
Russia. 


3s’-tle, * jiis’-tle (tle as el), v.t. & i. [Eng. 
; joust ig ie (! -le.) ° 

A. Transitive: 

1. To push against, to hustle, to rush against; 

to push so as to force out of one’s way. 
“ Bullies jostled him into the kennel."—Macaulay : 
Hist. £ng., ch. iii. 
2, To crowd up against ; to elbow. 


“Officers of the Life Guards, all plumes and gold 
Jace, jostled professors in trencher caps and black 
gowns," —AMacaulay : Hist, Bng., ch, xx 


B. Intrans.: To push, to hustle, to crowd, 


enetrey by anak Intrigue for place,” 
Jostli ark intrigue for place, 
~\S Scott : Mineyndom, i {Introd.) 


» (Yehoshua); Gr. 
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J6s’-tle-mént (tle as el), s. (Eng. jostle; 
~ment.] Crowding, perbig against, Ruane. 

Jot, s, [Lat. iota, from Gr. lara (idta) = the 
letter v, from yod (9), the smallest letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet ; Dut. jot; Sp. & Ital. jota. 
{lora.] A tittle; the least bit or amoun 
assignable; an iota, 


Tacdea yar ra Oe ne 
Jot (1), vt. [7 Of, 8.) To make a brief note or 


memorandum Usuall 
Pal 8 ) (Usually followed by the 


Jt (2), v.t. [Prob. from 0. Fr. jacter; Lat, 
Jacto.| To jolt, to jog, to nudge. (Provineial.) 


jot’-tér, s. [Eng. jot (1), v. 5 -er.] 
1. One who jots down notes or memoranda. 


2, A book in which memoranda are set 
own, 


jot’-ting, pr. par., a., &s. [Jor (1), ».] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: 
the verb). a6: Re at me 
C, As subst. : A brief note ; a memorandum. 


joiigs, % t. jugum =a yoke.] A pillory; 
an instrument of torture consisting of an iron 
collar fixed round the neck of the offender 
and fastened to a wall or a post. 


*jouissance, *jouisance (pron. zhé-is- 
sans), s, [Fr.] Jollity, mirth, merriment, 
enjoyment. 

joak, *jowk, *jook, vi. [Joox.] 

joule, », An electrical unit, representing the 
work done in one second when the rate of 
working is one watt. 

jotile’-me-tér, s. Any energy-meter em- 
ploying the joule as unit. 


joOunge, vt. [Perhaps connected with joult 
(q.v.).] To jolt or shake by rough riding. 


jounce, s. [Jouncz,v.] A jolt, a shake. 


journal, * jour-nall, a. &s. (Fr. journal, 
from Lat. diwrnalis = daily; dies =a day; 
Sp. jornal ; Ital. giornale.] 
* A, As adj.: Daily, diurnal. 
“ Ere twice th had made his - 
cn trio Sap as aaa 


B,. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. An account of the transactions or events 
of each day ; a diary. 


“A tasteless journal of the day before.” 
Cowper ; Conversation, 276, 


2. A record of events or news, prope’. one 
published daily, but now extended to any 
newspaper or other periodical published at 
certain intervals. Thus we may speak of a 
weekly, monthly, or yearly jowrnal ; a publi- 
cation recording the transactions of a society ; 
as, the Journal of the Geological Society. 

* 3, A day’s work or labour; a day’s 
journey. 

IL Technically : 

1. Bookkeep.: A book in which the trans- 
actions of each day are entered in the order 
in whieh they occur, The separate items are 
afterwards copied into other books, as the 
ledger, &c. 

2. Mach. : That portion of a shaft which 
rests in the bearings. 

8. Naut.: A daily register of the ship's 
course and distance, the wind, weather, &«, 


journal-bearing, s. 

Mach, : [JOURNAL-BOX]. 

*journal-book, s. A book for entering 
the events or transactions of each day; a 
journal. 

journal-box, s. 

Mach. : The carrier of a journal; the box 
on which the journal of a shaft, axle, or pin 
bears and moves. 

jotir’-nal, wt. 

Mach.: To adjust or insert, as a shaft, in a 
journal-box or bearing. 

*jotir’-nalLar-y, a. (Eng. journal; -ary.] 
Daily, diurnal. « 
jour’-nal-ism, s. [Eng. journal; -ism.] 

*1, The keeping of a journal. 

2. The business, occupation, or profession 


expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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of publishing, writing in, or conducting a 
journal; the influence of public journals ; 
the profession of a journalist. 


jotir’-nal-ist, s. (Eng. jowrnal; -tst.] 
*1, One who keeps or writes in a journal 
or diary. 


“Castaneda, a contemp 'y_ writer, and careful 
Journalist of faots."—-Mickle : Dissert, on the Lusiad, 


(App.) 
2. One who conducts or writes in or for a 
rere journal ; an editor, critic, or correspon- 
ent of a newspaper. 


“It must be owned those fowrnatists have treated 
him with sufficient candour,”—Shaftesbury ; Aiscell. 
Rejlections, ch. til. 


fotr-nal-ist’-ic, a. [Eng. journalist; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to journals or journalism. 


jour’-nal-ize, v.t. & i. (Eng. journal ; -ize.] 
A. Trans.: To enter in a journal or diary ; 
to set down a daily account of events or 
transactions, 
“What was there to jowrnalize !"—Johnson. 
B. Intrans. : To follow the profession of a 
journalist ; to contribute or conduct a journal. 


*jour-nee, s. [Journry,s] 


joir’-ne¥, * jorne, * jour-nee, * jour-nei, 

s. [Fr. journée = a day, a day’s work, a day’s 

travel, from Lat. diwrnus daily ; dies =a day ; 

Sp. jornada ; Ital. giornata ; Low Lat. jornata 
= a day’s work.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, A day’s work or travel. 
“And conveyed the kinges worthily 
Out of his toun a journee largely.” * 
Chaucer ; C. T., 2,740. 
2. Passage or travel from one place to another, 
**Uprose Sir Guyon, in bright armour clad, 
And to his purposed journey him prepared.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. xi. 8 
8. Passage through life. 

_. “We must all have the same journey's end, if we 
hope to get to heaven, but some may meet with a 
freer r ... in their journey than others.”—Stilling- 
Jleet ; Sermons, Vol. iv., ser. 3. 

B. Minting: The same as JoURNEY-WEIGHT 

(q.v.). 

* journey-bated, a. 
out with a journey. 
“So are the horses of the enemy 
In general, journey-bated, and brought low.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iv. 3. 
journey-weight, s. A term used in the 

Mint for fifteen pounds weight (701 sovereigns) 

of coined gold, or sixty pounds’ weight of 

coined silver (792 crowns, 1,584 half-crowns, 

8,960 shillings, or 7,920 sixpences), 


*journey-work, s. Work 
for hire ; work done by the day. 


“There cannot be more tedious and unpleasing 
Journey-work.”—Milton : Of Unlicensed Printing. 


jour’-ney, * jour-nie, v.i. & t. [JourNEy, s.] 
A, Intrans.: To travel; to pass from one 
place to another. 
“We greet not here as man conversing man, 
Met at an oak, or journeying o'er a plain.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxii. 168, 
+ B. Truns.: To traverse; to travel over 
or through. 
“And, in a palmer's weeds arrayed, 
aa hated name and form to shade, 
Journeyed many a land.” 
Scott » Marmion, v. 6. 
~ ~ F 
»Jjotir’-ney-ér, s. [Eng. journey; -er.] One 
who journeys ; a traveller. 


jour’-ney-man, s. [Eng. journey; -man.] 
Properly, a workman hired by the day; but 
now generally applied to any mechanic who 
has served his apprenticeship and learnt his 
trade ; a mechanic. 

“Thave thought some of nature’ had 
made men, sad not made ch i san ¢ 
Hamiet, ili. 1. 

} jour’-ne¥-wom-an, s. (Eng. journey, and 
woman.) .A woman hired by the day. 


“No Jowrneywoman sempstress is half so much a 
slave as I am.” —Vielding : Miser, i. 8. 


Joust, *jouste, *just, * juste, s. [0. Fr. 
juste, jouste; Fr. joust.] [Joust, v.] A tilt- 
He Bae ; a mock combat or conflict of peace 
between knights in the middle ages, as a trial 
of valour. The combatants used blunted 
spears, but were still subject to much danger 
from sudden blows on horseback. A joust 
differed from a tournament in that the latter 
was a conflict between many knights, divided 
into parties, and engaged at the same time ; 
the joust was a separate trial of skill, where 
only one man was opposed to another. 


Fatigued or worn 


performed 


fite, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wglf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, 


journalist—joy 


*joust-en, *just-en, *just, v.i. 
a Tr: sro cer, Ea from Low Lat. 
juato = to approach, from Lat. juata = near, 
close. ] 
1. To engage in a joust or tilting-match ; to 
ilt 


“ And all who since, baptized or infidel, 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban,” 


Milton: P. L., i. 583. 
2. To jostle, to push. 


joust’—ér, s. [Eng. joust; -er.] 
jousts or tilts. 


joust’-ing, pr. par., a., & 8. (Joust, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. :; The act of engaging in a joust. 


jousting-helmet, s. 

Old Armour: A wide, large helmet, 
made to cover the head and neck, 
and rest upon the shoulders of the 
knight, in jousts and tournaments. 
It was sometimes decorated with 
the orle displaying his colours, and 
his crest above that. 


* jouysaunce, s. 


Jove, s. (Lat. Jovis, genit. of Jupiter.] 
L Ordinary Language (chiefly poetical) : 
1. Lit. @ Roman Antig. : Jupiter, the chief 
of the Roman divinities. 
* 92, Fig.: The air, the atmosphere. 
II. Technically : 
1, Astron, : The planet Jupiter, 
2 *9, Alchemy: A name applied to the metal 
in. 
Jove’s beard, s. 
Bot. : (1) Hydnum Barba Jovis, (2) Anthyllis 
Barba Jovis. 


Jove’s fruit, s. 
Bot.: (1) Lindera melisswifolia, (2) Lawrus 
Diospyros. 


jo'-vi-al, * jo’-vi-all, jo'-vi-an, a. [Lat. 
Jovialis = pertaining to Jove or Jupiter, from 
Jovis, genit. of Jupiter.] [Jove.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

* 1, An astrological word signifying born 
under or under the influence of the planet 
Jupiter or Jove. As this was supposed to be 
the most joyful of all the planets, a ‘‘ jovial” 
person was one of a particularly gay or cheerful 
disposition. [3.] 

“The fixed stars are esteemed martial or fovial.”— 

Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vi., ch. xiv. 
* 2, Propitious, favourable. 
‘The heavens always joviall.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. xii. 21. 

3. Mirthful, merry, joyous, jolly ; inclined 
to or characterized by mirth or gaiety. 

“He had no jovial generous vices."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. vi. 


a * TI, Alchemy: Of or pertaining to the metal 
in. 


* jo-vi-al-ist, s. &a. [Eng. jovial ; -ist.] 
A. As subst.: One of a jovial or merry dis- 
position ; one who leads a jovial or merry life. 
B. As adj.: Festive. (Davies: Commenda- 
tory Poems, p. 5.) 


“ Let the jovialists of the world drink wine in bowles, 
and feast. themselves without feare.”"—Bishop Hall: 
Satan's Fiery Darts Quenched, dec. 3, 


jo-vi-al-i-ty, s. [Eng. jovial; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being jovial ; merriment, 
festivity, mirth. 


* §o'-vi-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. jovial ; -ize.] To make 
jovial; to make merry or jolly. 


“ An activity that jovialized us all,”"—Mad. D’ Arblay : 
Diary, i. 364. 


jo-vi-al-ly, adv. [Eng. jovial; -ly.] In a 
jovial manner ; merrily, gaily ; with joviality. 
“Here's money got with ease; here spend that jovially.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Spanish Curate, ii. 2. 
jo’-vi-al-négs, s. (Eng. jovial ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being jovial ; joviality. 


“Swearing, with such persons, is but a grace and 
lustre to their speech ; lying, but wit's craft or policy 4 
drunkenness, jovialness or good fellowship: thus do 
they baptize vice by the name of virtue.”—Hewyt: 
Sermons (1658), p. 82. 


* jo’-vi-al-ty, s. [Eng. jovial ; -ty.] Joviality, 
jovialness, merriment. 


“Disturb the sport of their loudest jovialties,"— 
Barrow: Sermons, vol. iii., ser, 14, 


jo'-vi-an, a. [Jovi1a..] 


Qne who 


[Jou1sance.] 


JOUSTING 
HELMET. 


J6-vi-cén'-tric, a. ([Lat. Jovis, genit. of 
Jupiter (q.v.); centrum = a centre, and suff. 
-ic; Fr. jovicentrique.] 

Astron. ; Having its centre of attraction on 
the planet Jupiter; revolving around Jupiter. 
(Used of his satellites.) 


Jo-vin’-i-an-ist, s. [From the name Jovinian 
(see def.); Eng. suff. -ist.] 

Ch. Hist. (Pl.): The followers of Jovinian, 
an Italian monk who lived in the fourth cen- 
tury. He taught that the Virgin Mary ceased 
to be a virgin by bringing forth Jesus; that 
the degrees of future blessedness do not de- 
pend on the merit of our good works; that 
celibacy and the maceration of the body are 
not required. His views were condemned at 
Rome and Milan in A.D. 338, and he and other 
persons were excommunicated. Afterwards 
the Emperor Honorius banished him to the 
island of Boa. 


* Jo-vis, s. [Lat., genit. of Jupiter.] Jove, 
Jupiter. [JOveE.] 


*jO-vy, a. [Eng. Jov(e) ;-y.] Jovial, merry, gay. 
i ight be Jovy.” 
a cage Pee ren Co ease ry as iii, L. 
jow, v.t. & 4. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A. Trans. : To move from side to side ; to 
toll, as a bell. 
B. Intrans.: To move, to toll, to rock. 


“‘When his coble is jowing awa’ in the Firth.”"— 
Scott: Antiguary, ch. xxvi. 


jow’-a-reé, jow-ar, jo’-ar, jow-ar- 
ree, s. [Mahratta.] 
Bot. : Sorghum vulgare. 


*jowel, s. [JEWEL.] 
jowk-er-y, s. 


jowl, *jol, *jole, *jolle, s. [A corrup- 
tion ofchole, chowl, or chawl, itself a corruption 
of an older form, chavul or chavel, from A.S. 
ceafl = the jaw.] 
1. The jaw. 
2. The head of a fish. 


“Gives many a dainty bit out of his lusty jow!l.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 26. 
3. The cheek. 


Y Cheek by jowl: With the cheeks close 
together ; close together. 
“ Sits cheek by jowl, in black, to cheer his heart, 
Like thief and parson in a Tyburn-cart.” 
Dryden Prologue to Loyal Brother. 
*j6wl, v.t. [Jowt, s.] To throw, to dash. 


“ How the knave jowls it to the ground.’—Shakesp, : 
Hamlet, v. 1. 


jOwl-ér, s. [From the thick jowls of the 
animal.) A hunting dog, a bloodhound, a inas- 
tiff, a dog generally. 
“‘ Jowler lugs him still 
Through hedges.” Dryden: Essay on Satire. 


j6w’-lopped, a. [Jetiorep.] 


* jOw’-tér, s. [A corrupt. of jolter (q.v.).] 
One who hawks fish about the country on 
horseback ; a fish-hawker. 


“Plenty of fish is vented to the fish-drivers, whom 
we call jowters.”"—Carew : Survey of Cornwall. 


j6y, *joie, *joye, s. [0. Fr. joye, joic, (Fr. 
jote), from Lat. gaudia, plural of gaudiwm = 
joy ; gaudeo = to rejoice; Sp. joya; Port. 
joia; Ital. gioja.] 

1, That emotion or passion produced by any 
happy accident or by the expectation or gain 
of something good, pleasant, or advanta- 
geous ; a feeling of pleasure, gratification, or 
delight ; gladness, exultation, exhilaration of 
spirits; the state of feeling happy ; delight, 
happiness. 

“There is no joy but calm.” 
Tennyson ; Lotos-Eaters, 68. 
- 2. Gaiety, mirth, merriment, festivity. 
“Such joy made Una, when her knight she found.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1. iii. 32. 

3. That which causes joy or happiness, 

“Ye are our glory and joy.”—1 Thess. ii. 20. 

* 4, Used as a term of fondness. 

“‘Now our joy, 
Although our last, yet not o 
hat any: you?” oe gies tk) L 
* 5, Used to express kind wishes. 
“Good joy, my lord and lady.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 

“| Joy and gladness lie more internal; the 
mirth is the more immediate result of ex- 
ternal circumstances. What creates joy and 
gladness is of a permanent nature; that 
which creates mirth is temporary ; joy is the 


[JooKERY.] 


sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
Syrian, »,@=6; ey=4 qu=kw. 


most vivid sensation in the soul ; gladness is 
the samé in quality, but inferior in degree ; 
joy «8 awakened in the mind by the most im- 
rhe events in life; gladness springs up in 

¢ mind on ordinary occasions. Joy is de- 
icted on the countenance, or expresses itself 
y various demonstrations : gladness is a more 
tranquil feeling, which is enjoyed in secret, 
and seeks no outward expression ; mirth dis- 
eas itself in laughter, singing, and noise. 
Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


Joy-bells, s. pl. Peals of bells rung on 
Joyful or festive occasions. 
jo yapiring, a, Exciting joy in the 
Lier » gladdening. & ie7 
joy-mixt, a. Mingled with joy. 
“But chiet awhile, 0! lend us from the tomb 
, Those long-lost friends for whom in love we smart, 
And fill with pious awe and joy-mixt woe the 
a 2 Castle of Pamectaion, i. 47. 
joy-resounding, a. Resounding with 
the sounds of joyfulness or mirth. : 
“H 
Ts csekd ann A heed eee 
unconfined.” 


Of autumn, o av 
Thomson: Autumn, 
®4j6y, vt. & i. [Joy, s.] : 
A. Intrans.: To feel joyful, to rejoice, to 
delight, to feel glad. ee 
“7 anguish, 
ir ge ot vm get lel 
: Autumn, $99, 
B. Transitive : 
1. To make joyful, to gladden, to rejoice, to 
exhilarate. ain Rs Be 
“ Neither pleasure’s art can my spirits.” 
sp.: Pericles, 1. 2. 
2. To enjoy ; to delight in possessing. 
“ W: 5 
Byers Soyo ey Soe 
+2 Henry VI, iv. 9. 
*j6y-ange, s. [0. Fr. joiant = rejoicing.) 
Joy, gaiety, festivity, mirth, enjoyment. 
“ Well were it so—such ghastly mirth 
From joyaunce ne'er derived ita birth.” 


*joye, v.t. [Joy, v.] 


$6¥'-fal, *Jole-full, a. [Eng. joy; -ful().] 
1, Full of joy; rejoicing, delighted, exult- 
ing, glad. 
“No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II., ¥. 2 
It was formerly followed by of before the 
cause of joy. 
2. Making happy; causing joy or delight ; 
exhilarating. 
“The joyfulst day that euer sunne did see.” 
Spenser ; Epithalamion. 
jéy-fal-ly, adv. [Eng. joyful; -ly.] In a 
joyful manner ; with joyfulness, gladly. 
CN ree cen Wor tT. 
46y -ful-néss, s. [Eng. joyful ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being joyful; gladness, 
exultation, exhilaration of spirits. 
“So my delight is all in joyfulnesse, * 
la beds, in bowres, in cere a i eet. 4 
jo6y-léss, a. (Eng. joy; -less.] 
1. Void of joy; feeling no pleasure; sad, 
dispirited, unhappy ; not exhibiting joy. 
“ [His] joytess look, like some pale ashy spright, 


‘d as he now were dying, or now dead. 
P Fletcher : Purple Island, vil. 


J It was formerly followed by of before the 
cause. 
2. Giving no pleasure or joy ; sad, dispirit- 
ing, saddening. 
“ Amid the many shapes 


daylight.” 
OA ieten el ertnworth: Banks of the Wye. 
-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. joyless;-ly.] Ina 


\ joyless, sad, or dispirited manner; without 
Sars sadly. 
-léss-néss, s. (Eng. joyless; -ness.] The 
ba or state of being joyless. 


“In comparison of the joylessness and the inglorious- 
ness of world. "—Donne ; Devotions (1625), p. 426. 


fs) a. [O. Fr. joyous, joious (Fr. joyeux), 
7, gaudiosus, from gaudiwm = joy ; 
Ital. giojoso.) 
1, Full of joy, joyful, glad, merry, gay. 
“ The fish swam by the castle wall, 


d seem’ ous each and all. 
——v yom of Chillon, xiti. 


| It was formerly followed by of before the 
cause of the joy. 
2. Causing joy ; inspiring joy or gladness. 


“ Baoh onject of the Joyous seene around 
ernal delight inspires.” Warton: Eclogue ii. 


joy—judaism 


J6¥'-otis-ly, adv. (Eng. joyous; -ly.]) In a 
era manner ; joyfully; with joy or glad- 


“Our hour of glee 
Is brief, we'll id it J Ne 
Scott : Tea ad the Tales, v. 84, 


J6¥-olis-néss, s. [Eng. joyous ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being joyous ; joyfulness. 


“Let outragious / be in to hol- 
some sadnes,"=-Udal James iv. =e 


* j6y’-sdme, a. (Eng. joy s and suff. -some.] 
Causing or inspiring joyfulness ; joyful. 
“Neere to the end of thi : 
a arcie : Sricannia’s Pasorala We i, a8 


jab, *jubbe, s. 
(q.v.). 
a jug. 


*jal-ba, s. (Lat, =a mane.] 


1. Zool.: The mane of a horse or other 
mammal. 


2. Bot.: A loose panicle, like that of many 
grasses, 
jfi-bee’-a, s. pl. [Named after J - 
cient king of Nomddiet ohm, Sage 
Bot.: A genus of the Palms, tribe Cocoee, 


and its unarmed section. Jubca spectabilis 
is the Coquile 


alm of Chili, 
rom which a 
sweet syrup, 
called palm-honey 
is made. 


ja'-bé, s. (Fr, ie 
from Lat. imper. |e 
sing. of jubeo = to 
bid.) 


[Perhaps a corrupt. of jug 
A bottle or vessel for holding liquids ; 


Arch, : The rood- 
loft in a cathedral 
or chureh, which 
parts the chancel 
from the choir, 
and which obtains 
its name from the 
custom of pro- 
nouncing the words, Jube, Domne, benedicere, 
from it in the Roman Catholic service before 
the lessons, which are also chanted there. 


ja’-bil-ant, a. (Lat. jubdilans, pr. Pe: of ju- 
bilo=to rejoice.] Uttering songs of triumph ; 
exulting ; shouting with joy ; expressing jubi- 
lation. 
“ While the bright pomp ascended jubilant.” 
Milton: P. L., vii. 564. 
*jai-bil-ar, a. (Eng. jubil(ee); -ar.] _Per- 
taining to or having the character of a jubilee. 


ji’-bil-a-té, s. (Lat. imper, pl. of jubilo=to 
reioive, to sing.] 

1. A name commonly given to the second 
eanticle in the evening service of the English 
Church from its commencing words Jubilate 
Deo. [2.] 

2. The third Sunday after Easter ; so called 
because, in theearly church, the service began 
with the words of the Psalm lxiv., Jubilate 
Deo, omnes terre. 


ja’-bil-ate, v.i. 
greatly, to exult, 


“The hurrahs were yet ascending from our jubilating 
lips."—De Quincey: Autob, Sketches, ch, ii. 


ja-bil-a’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. jubilationem, 
accus. of jubilatio, from jubilatus, pa, par. of 
jubilo = to rejoice, to shout for joy.) The 
act of shouting in triumph or for joy; a re- 
joicing ; a triumph ; exultation. 

“God ascended with jubilation, and the Lord with 
the sound of the trumpet.”—Sp. Hall ; Contempl. ; The 
Ascension. 

ja-bil-ed, *ju-be-lye, *ju-bi-ly, s. [Fr. 
jubilé, from Lat. jubileus = the jubilee, from 
Heb. 921 (yobel) = the blast of a trumpet, 
a shout of joy.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 1, 

2. Any season of great public rejoicing or 
festivity ; any occasion of joy or rejoicing. 

“It will not whisper, but proclaim a jubilee to the 
mind.”—South ; Sermons, Vol. i., ser. 1. 

*3, Joy, rejoicing, exultation, (Scott: Lady 
of the Lake, vi. 6.) 

4, The fiftieth anniversary of some event of 
public interest or importance. The jubilee of 
Queen Victoria, who ascended the throne June 
20, 1887, was celebrated June 21, 1887, (In 
this sense used also adjectively.) 


(Prom St. Peter's Church, 
Louvain.) 


[Juprtation.] To rejoice 
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Il. Technically : 


1, Jewish: Properly the trumpet or horn 
blown in a certain year, or the sound it made ; 
now used more general for the year itself, 
It occurred every fiftieth year. Seven was a 
sacred number, and it became yet more so if 
multiplied by itself (7x7), after which came 
the jubilee. There was to be no tillage or 
harvest that year (Levit. xxv. 11, 12), Any 
descendant of those among whom Joshua 
partitioned the land who, from poverty, had 
phew with his property, was to receive it 

ck (xxv. 18-343; xxvii. 16-24); and those 
Israelites who were the slaves of their brethren, 
or of foreigners resident within the land, were 
to go free (xxv. 89-54). The jubilee seems 
to alluded to in Ezek. xlvi. 17; Isa. lxi. 
1, 2; Neh. v. 1-19; ef. also Num. xxxvi. 4, 
6, 7; 1 Kings xxi. 1-4); but no historic de- 
scription, in the Bible or elsewhere, of a jubilee 
actually keptin a particular year has descended 
to our times. 

“It shall to, 

an aot a yere of jubelye vnto you.”—Leviticous 

2. Roman Catholic: A feast first instituted 
in A.D. 1300 by Boniface VIII., who proposed 
that it should be celebrated at the commence- 
ment of each succeeding century ; Clement 
VI. enacted that it should recur every fifty 

ears, and Urban VI., in 1389, that it should 

every thirty-three years. Paul II. reduced 
the period to a quarter of a century, and since 
his time there has been no alteration. A pil- 
grimage to Rome was the original condition 
of obtaining the indulgence promulgated at 
a jubilee, but latterly this has been commuted. 
There was no jubilee in 1800, the Holy See 
being vacant. 

“ ‘0 ve a —— 

Goria: Gu Ronedatlions ctepire oe mea 
* ju-bi-ter, s, [JupiTER.] 


§f’-bu-la, s. [Dimin. of Juza (q.v.).] 
Bot.: A synonym for Frullania and the 
typical genus of the family Jubulide (q.v.). 


ju-bul’-i-de, s.pl. (Mod. Lat. jubul(a); Lat 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Bot. : A family of Jungermannes, 


* jii-ciin’-di-ty, s. [Lat. jucunditas, from 
jeecundus = pleasant.] Pleasantness ; agree- 
ubleness, 

“The ‘new or unexpected jucundities will have xc 
tivity enough to excite the earthiest soul.”"—Browne. 
Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., ch. xvi, 

jai-da/-Xe, * jii-da/-ic-al, a. (Lat. judaieus, 
from Judea.) Pertaining or relating to the 
Jews. 


“For that which properly discriminates the Chris- 
tian religion from the natural or judaical, is the hold: 
ing of Christ's deity."—Sowth ; Sermons, vol. ix., ser. & 


jai-da/-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. judaical ; -ly.] 
After the manner of the Jews. 


“(Victor Bishop of Rome] excommunicated both 
him and all the Asian churches, for celebrating their 
Easter judaically.”—Milton ; Of Prelatical Episcopacy. 


Ji-da-igm, s. (Fr. judaisme ; from Lat. judae 
ismus, from Judeus = a jew.) 
IL, Ordinary Language: 
1. The religious doctrines and rites of the 
Jews, according to the law of Moses. 


“While we detest Judaism we know ourselves com- 
manded by St. Paul, Rom. xi., to respect the Jews 
and by all means to endeavour their conversion,”— 
Milton : Obs. on Art. of Peace with the [rish. 


2. Conformity to Jewish rites and cere- 
monies. 

Il. Religion: One of the most important 
faiths of the world, which Christians, as well 
as Jews, consider to have been revealed by 
God, 

(1) Ancient Judaism: The earliest form of 
the Jewish faith was eg a (q.v). On 
the night of the Israelitish departure from 
Egypt an essential part of Judaism, in its 
second or more developed form, was begun 
by the institution of the passover (Exod. xii. 
xiii.), At Sinai two tables of stone were given 
containing the ten commandments. Subse- 
quently there was revealed to Moses, to be by 
him communicated to the people, a complicated 
system of ceremonial observances, interspersed 
with judicial enactments. A splendid taber- 
nacle—i.e., a tent—on a divine model, was 
erected as the habitation of Jehovah, in the 
journeyings through the wilderness, to be in 
due time followed by a temple, when the people 
were permanently settled. A hereditary priest- 
hood was consecrated, and a theocratic form 
of government maintained, the supreme civil 


ee saree | 
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ruler, whether lawgiver, military leader, judge, 
or king, being regarded as the vicegerent of 
God. Ancient Judaism was the precursor of 
Christianity and the germ from which it 
sprang; and Christians generally believe 
that all the ceremonies, sacred personages, 
&c., of the older economy were types and 
shadows of the life and sufferings of Jesus 
Christ (Heb. ix., x., &c.). Colenso, in common 
with some rationalistic writers, believes that 
what he terms the Levitical or Later legisla- 
tion was never really put in force till after 
the Babylonish Captivity. 

(2) Modern Judaism: After the Jews lost 
their independence, and especially after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the judicial regula- 
tions of the Mosaic law ceased to be observed. 
Tradition also gained increased authority, and 
in the latter half of the fourth century arose 
the Jerusalem, and inthe sixth the Babylonian 
Talmud, containing the rules, constitutions, 
precepts, and interpretations intended to sup- 
plement those of the Old Testament. Notwith- 
standing these and other changes, modern 
Judaism still bears very considerable resem- 
blance to the ancient type of the faith. 


ja—da-ist, s. (Eng. Juda(ism) ; -ist.] An ad- 
herent of Judaism (q.v.). 


ja-da-ist/-ic, a. [Eng. judaist ; -ic.] Of or 
belonging to Judaism ; Judaical. 4 


ja-da-i-za’tion, s. [Eng. judaiae); -ation.] 
The act of judaizing. d 


ja'-da-ize, v.t. & i. [Fr. judaizer; Prov. ju- 
dayzar, judaigar; Sp. judaizar; Port. ju- 
daisar ; Ital. giudaizzare, from Lat. judaizo.] 
A. Trans. : To impose Jewish observances 
upon Gentile Christians. 


“ Blundering aon the dangerous and suspectful 
translations of the apostate Aquila, the heretical 
Theodotion, the judaiz’d Symmachus.” — Milton: Of 
Reformation in England, Wk. i. 


B. Intrans.: To practise Jewish obser- 
vances or hold and teach Jewish opinions. 
“They were judaizing doctors who taught the obser- 
vation of the Mosaic law, as necessary to Christians.” 
Bp. Hall: Works, vol, i., ser. 13. 
§a-da-iz-ér, s. [Eng. juadiz(e)); -er.] 
Ch. Hist. (Pl.): Christians of Jewish descent, 
who sought to impose upon the Gentile con- 
verts the heavy burden of the Mosaic ritual. 


Ji-das, s. [Gr. Iovdas (Ioudas), from Heb. 
MAM (VYehudah)= Judah; thus the Judas of 
the New Testament is the Judah of the Old.] 

1. Scrip. : The name of several persons men- 
tioned in the New Testament. (1) Judah, the 
son of Jacob (Matt. i. 2, 3). (2) Judas (not 
Iscariot) one of the apostles (Luke vi. 16; 
Johu xiv. 22; Acts i, 13, &c.). (3) Judas 
Iscariot—i.e., probably Judas of Kerioth in 
Judah (Joshua. xv. 25; Matt. x. 4, &c.). 
(4) Judas of Galilee, leader of a revolt (Acts 
v. 87). (5) Judas, surnamed Barsabas (Acts 
xv. 22). (6) The writer of the Book of Jude 

(Jude 1). 
4g The compounds are from No. (3). 

2. Fig. : A treacherous person ; a traitor. 


3. The same as JUDAS-HOLE (q.V.). 

Judas -coloured, a. Red, reddish; 
from a tradition that the traitor Judas had 
red hair. 


“With two left legs, and Judas-coloured hair.” 
Dryden; Character of Tonson. 
Judas-ear, s. 


Bot.: Auricula Jude (q.v.). 
* Judas-hole, s. A small hole cut in a 


door, &c., to enable a person to see into the 
room without being himself seen. 


Judas-tree, s. 
Bot. : The genus Cercis. 
* Ji—das-ly, adv. [Eng. Judas; -ly.] Trea- 
cherously, as Judas betrayed our Lord. 
_‘* William Tyndall was Judasly betrayed by an Eng- 
lisheman."”—Tyndall : Works, p. 429. 
Jiid’-cock, jud’-dock, s. [Cf Wel. giach 
=a snipe.] 
Ornith.: Gallinago Gallinula, the jack-snipe. 


Jide, s. [The English form of Gr. ‘Iovdas 
(Ioudas).] (For def., see J.) |Jupas.] 

GY The General Epistle of Jude: 

New Test. Canon: A short epistle penned by 
Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ and brother 
of James. The James was probably “the 
brother of the Lord,” who may or may not 


‘fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, ma 
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judaist—judging 


have been identical with the apostle James, the 
son of Alpheus. So much of Jude’s epistle 
js like 2 Peter, that portions of the one 
seem to have been transcribed from the other. 
There is a slight probability in favour of the 
view that 2 Peter was the original and Jude 
the copy. (Cf. 2 Peter ii. 4, 6, 10, 11, 15, &e., 
with Jude 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, &c.) It is believed 
that Jude quotes an apocryphal work, the 
Book of Enoch (verses 14, 15), and, according 
to Origen, another, The Assumption of Moses 
(verse 9). Jude is not in the Peschito or 
ancient Syriac version ; but it is in the Mura- 
torian fragment, about a.p. 170, and in the 
Old Latin version ; it is referred to also by 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
Jerome, Eusebius placed it among his Anti- 
logoumena, but the Council of Laodicea, about 


A.D. 860, and that of Hippo, a.p. 393, finally. 


fixed it in the canon. 


Ji-dé-an, a. & s. (Lat. Judeus, from 
Judea.) 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Judea. 

B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Judea. 


judge, *juge, s. (Fr. juge, from Lat. judicem, 
accus. of judew=a judge; Sp. jwez; Port. 
juiz; Ital. giudice.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A civil officer invested with power to 
hear and determine causes, civil or criminal, 
and to administer justice in courts held for 
that purpose. 

Judges ought to remember, that their office is jus 
dicere, and not jus dare é to interpret law, and not to 
make law, or give law.”—Bacon: Essays; Of Judica- 
ture. 

2, A person authorized or empowered in 
any way to decide a dispute or quarrel. 

“Who made thee a judge over us ?”—Lxodus ii, 14. 

3. A person appointed to decide in a trial of 
skill between two or more parties. 


” And now by this, their feast all being ended, 
The judges which thereto selected were, 
Into the Martian field adowne descended,” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. v. 6. 
4, One who has power to determine the des- 
tiny of men. 


“Shall not the judge of all the earth do right?”— 
Genesis xviii. 25. 


5. One who has skill, science, or experience 
sufficient to decide upon the merits, value, or 
quality of anything ; a connoisseur ; a critic. 

“A perfect judge will read each piece of wit, 

With the same spirit that its author writ.” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, 233. 

II, Technically : 

1. Modern Law: In the United States the 
Judges of the Supreme Court are appointed by 
the President with the consent. of the Senate. 
In the courts of the several states they are 
either appointed by the governor, elected by 
the legislature, or elected directly by popular 
suffrage. The last named is the method pur- 
sued in most of the newer states and in some 
of the older ones which have recently changed 
their constitutions. A Judge is not liable ina 
civil suit brought for acts performed as part 
of his official duty, but may be impeached 
for any high crime or misdemeanor. In the 
judgeships of Great Britain rules not unlike 
those above named exist, all the superior judges 
being appointed by the Crown. 


2. Jewish Hist. (Pl.): Certain remarkable 
individuals raised up in Israel after the death 
of Joshua and prior to the establishment of 
the Jewish monarchy. At that time there 
was little unity among the tribes, each of 
which, like a Scottish Highland clan, looked 
up to its own individual chief, and not often 
to any higher human authority. Some judges 
owed their power to having been the first to 
rise against foreign oppression, which they 
overthrew ; others discharged only peaceful 
functions, All acted in the Jewish theocracy 
as vicegerents of Jehovah. The series of 
events, oftener than once repeated, was first, 
that the people were seduced into idolatry ; 
next, that as a punishment for this, they were 
conquered, and placed under the yoke of a 
foreign oppressor; then a judge arose who 
under God set them free, and the land had rest 
normally for forty years. The Hebrew name 
Shophetim sometimes means princes as well as 
judges. The functions of the judge in some re- 
spectsresembled thoseof aRoman dictator, and 
in others those of a Muhammadan Mahdi. St. 
Paul considered the rule of the judges to have 
continued 450 years (Acts xiii. 20). A date 
apparently inconsistent with this (1 Kings vi. 1) 
is believed to be an erroneous reading. 


J The Book of Judges : 

Old Test. Canon: The seventh book in order 
of the Old Testament. It was named Judges 
because at the period to which it refers Israel 
was ruled by men of that designation. [II.j 
It consists of five sections: a first introduc- 
tion (i.-ii. 5), a second one (ii. 6-iii. 6), the 
main portion or consecutive narrative A T= 
xvi. 31), the first appendix (xvii.—xviii. and 
the second one (xix.—xxi.). Two authors 
seem to have been at work upon it, each fall- 
ing back upon ancient documents. The first 
wrote i.-iii. 6, xvii—xxi., and the second 
iii, 7-xvi. 31. The first-mentioned writer 
never alludes to judges ; it is he who uses the 
expression ‘‘in those days there was no king 
in Israel” (xvii. 6, xviii. 1, xix. 1, xxi. 25), 
implying that he did not write till kings had 
been appointed. If the “captivity of the 
land” Ceviil. 30) be the Assyrian or even the 
Babylonish captivity the book is a late one, 
though the Aramaisms in it are but few. It 
has been always accepted as canonical. In 
the New Testament it is referred to in Acts 
xiii. 20 and Heb. xi. 32. 

J Judge is the general term ; wmpire, arbi- 
ter, and arbitrator are only species of the 
judge. The judge determines in all metters 
disputed or undisputed ; he pronounces what 
is law for the present, as well as what will be 
law; the wmpire and arbiter are only judges in 
particular cases that admit of dispute. 


judge-advocate, s. [ApvocarTe.] 


judge, *jugen, v.i. & t. [Fr. juger; Sp. 
juzgar; Port. julgar; Ital. giudicare, from 
Lat. judico, from judex (genit. judicisy=a 
judge (q-v.).] 
A. Intransitive: 
1, To hear and determine upon a case; to 
give sentence ; to act as a judge. 


“Ye judge not for man, but for the Lord, who is 
with you in the judgment.’'—2 Chronicles xix. 6. 


2. To form or give an opinion; to come to a 
conclusion by comparison and consideration: 
of facts, ideas, and propositions. 


“Thus judged, as is their wont, the crowd, 
Till murmur rose to clamours loud.” 
Scott. Lady of the Lake, vy. 24. 


3. To discern, to distinguish. 


“How doth God know? Can he judge through the 
dark cloud ?”—Job xxii. 18. 


4, To assume the right to pass judgment 
upon any matter; to sit in judgment. 


“ Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., iii. & 


B. Transitive: 

1, To hear and determine by authority, asa 
case before a court or a controversy between 
two parties ; to decide judicially. 

2. To try judicially ; to examine ana pase 
sentence upon. 


“He yt refuseth me, & receaueth not my wordeg, 
hath one that judgeth him.”—John xii. (1551.) 


3. To assume the right to pass jucgment 
upon ; to sit in judgment upon. 

“ Judge not, that ye be not judged.”— Matt. viii. L 

* 4, To act as chief magistrate over ; to rule. 


“And he [Eli] had judged Israel forty years.”—1 
Samuel, iv. 18. ‘ 


5. To examine and decide upon the merits, 
qualities, or excellence of. 


“Challenging human scrut: and proved 
Then skilful most when ae severely judged.” 
Cowper: Task, v. 869, 


6. Lo esteem, to consider, to reckon. 


“Tf ye have judged me to be faithful to the Lord.” 
—Aets xvi. 15. 


7. To form an opinion upon. 


“The safety and firmness of my frame of goverte 
ment may be best judged by the rules of architecture.* 
—Sir W. Temple: Origin & Nature of Government. 


judge-mént, s. [Jupament.] 
judg-ér, s.. [Eng. judg(e); -er.) One whe 
judges ; one who passes sentence ; a judge- 
“They .. . are ill 7 
well exaininied.”—Digby * Of Bodion eke vin, ve 208 
judée'-ship, s. [Eng. judge; -ship.) The 
office or position of a judge. 
judging, pr. par.,a., &s. [Jupan, vJ 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1, Determining or deciding upon cases, 
2, Discerning, discriminating. 


“A judging sight doth soon distinguish either,” 
Pruyton: Matilda to King John, 


C. As swbst.: The act of determining upez 
cases or controversies, 


rine; £6, pdt. 
au = kw. 


* jiidg’-img-1y, adv. [Eng. judging; -ly.] 
After the manner of a ites diciously, 
(Milton) judge; judiciously. 

juidg-mént, judge-men: 
8. [Fr. jugement; ltal. 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of judging; the administration of 
justice and the avendine of sentences, 

“A Daniel come to judgment.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iv, 1. 

2. The act or process of the mind in ascer- 
taining the truth by comparison of ideas, facts, 
er propositions, 


alte, tn eupersling onsataiin Tene hon onan 
- : Human anding, » ch. xxi, 
3. The examination of the relationship be- 
tween one proposition and another. 


4. The faculty of judging wisely, truly, or 


skilfully ; discernment, discrimination, good 
sense, 
5, The faculty of the mind by which we as- 


certain the relation of terms and propositions 
by the comparison of ideas, 


“ Weak is the will of man, his blind 
Remembrance persecutes, and Hope a 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone. (Introd.) 


6. The result of the comparison of the rela- 
tion of ideas, or the com of facts and 
arguments: a determination of the mind 
formed from such comparison. 


7. An opinion; a notion; a manner of 
ge about anything; award, estimate, 


PP gadeags ¢ ee Goxmenan of Pirenn, in. 4 
8. Discretion, prudence, foresight, sagacity. 
9. In the same sense as IT. 1. 


“All that they had to consider was whether, the 
verdict being supposed to be according to the evidence, 
the judgment was legal."—AMacaulay > Hist. Eng., ch. 


*10. A judiciary law; a statute; a com- 
mandment. 

“These 
the 
of 


are the testimonies, and the statutes, and 
ts which Moses spake unto the children 


"—Deuteronomy iy. 45. 
11. The right or pojver of passing sentence. 
“If my suspect be false, forgive me, God > 
Dor Juligment only doth Po Ae ny x wt 
12. A calamity regarded as a punishment 
inflicted by God upon a sinner. 
“This judgment of the heavens that makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity.” Shakesp.: Lear, v. 3% 
IL. Technically : 
1, Law; A sentence pronounced by a judge 
or court in any case, civil or criminal. 


“Tshall not need to alledge an example foreign of 
the wisdom of the lawyers, who are careful to report 
new cases and decisions for the direction of future 
ee Bacon: Works; Adv. of Learn., 


2. Logic: Judgment is the comparing to- 
gether inthe mind two of the notions, or ideas, 
which are the objects of apprehension, whether 
complex or ay a — roma d es 
they e or disagree with each other, or tha 
one of them belongs or does not belong to the 
other. Judgment is therefore affirmative or 
negative: as, Snow is white; All white men 
are not Europeans. 

8, Metaph. : That faculty of the human mind 
by which judgments are formed. Kant defines 
it as “‘the faculty by which the particular is 
conceived as contained under the universal.” 

4. Scripture : 

(1) Singular : 

(@ The sentence of a judge. 

(b) Justice (Isaiah xxxiii. 5). 

(c) The punishment which justice inflicts ; 
specially, a calamity sent by God as a penal 
infliction on account of national or other sin 
@Bxod. xii. 12; 2 Chron. xx. 9, xxii. 8). 

(2) Pl.: The civil and criminal enactments 
of the Mosaic code, as distinguished from the 
ceremonial and the moral laws (Exod, xii. 12; 
Psalm cxix. 7, 18, 20, 39, 43, 62, &c.). 

q The j is that faculty which ena- 
Dles a person to distinguish right and wrong 
in general ; discretion and lence serve the 
game se in particular cases. The judg- 
ment is conclusive ; it decides by positive in- 
ference ; it enables a person to discover the 
truth ; discretion is intuitive ; it discerns or 

rceives what is in all probability right. The 

igment acts by a fixed rule ; it admits of no 
question or variation ; the discretion acts ac- 
cording to circumstances, and is its own rule. 
The judgment determines in the choice of 
what is good; the discretion sometimes only 


poil, béy; pdUt, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, 
-eian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, 


_ ent, 


judgingly—judicially 


guards against error or direct mistakes; it 
chooses what is nearest to the truth, The 
judgment requires knowledge and actual ex- 
perience; the page gy reflection and 
consideration ; prudence looks only to the 
ee or evil which may result from the thing ; 
it is, therefore, but a mode or accompaniment 
of discretion ; we must have prudence when we 
have discretion, but we may have nee 
where there is no occasion for discretion, 
Those who have the conduct or direction of 
others require discretion ; those who have the 
Management of their own concerns require 
prudence. 

‘I Judgment of God: A term applied to 
several of the old forms of trial by ordeal, as 
single combat, walking upon red-hot plough- 
shares, &c, 


*judgment-cap, s. (Biack-car.] 
judgment-creditor, s. 
Law: One to whom a Court of Law has 


awarded a certain sum of money as damages, 
&c., payable by the other party in the case. 


judgment-day, s. 

1. Theol.: The day on which God shall 
jndge the world by the instrumentality of 

esus (Acts xvii. 31), meting out rewards and 
punishments as justice may require (Matt. 
xxv. 31-46). The fallen angels, as well as 
men, will be judged (Jude 6; Rom. xiv. 10; 
2 Cor. y. 10). 

2. Ch. Hist.: When a thousand years from 
the birth of Christ were almost completed, it 
was generally believed that the judgment-day 
was at hand, and every means was adopted 
to conciliate the Church and gain the favour 
of its Divine Lord. Among other steps 
adopted was to hand over estates as no 
longer needed to the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, the reason assigned being thus expressed 


“Appropinquante mundi termino” (the end | 


of the world being now at hand). (Mosheim: 


Ch, Hist., cent. x., pt. ii., ch. iii., § 3, & notes.) | 


“He seemed as, from ihe tombs around 
Rising at judgmen: ” 


t-day. 
Scott: Marmion, vi. iL. 
bt, s. 


j 
Law: A debt secured to the creditor by a | 
judge’s order, and in respect of which he can | 


at any time attach the debtor’s goods and 
chattels. Such debts have the preference of 


being paid in full, as compared with simple 


contract debts. 


judgment-debtor, s. 

Law: One adjudged to owe to the party 
opposing him in the Court, a certain amount 
of damages or of other money. 


judgment-hall, s. 

1, Law: A hall where courts are held, 

2. Scripture: 

(1) The Roman Pretorium at Jerusalem, the 
residence of Pilate (John xviii. 28, 33; xix. 9). 

(2) A hall in Herod’s palace at Cesarea 
(Acts xxiii. 35), 

judgment-note, s. 


An unnegotiable 


promissory note, containing a power of attorney | 


to appear and confess judgment for the stipu- 
lated sum. 


judgment-proof, «. Regardless or 
fearless of punishment. 


“The reprobated race grows judgment- é 
fae SCout ¢ Table Talk, 459. 
judgment-seat, s. 


The seat or bench 
in a court on which the judges sit ; a court, a 
tribunal. 

judgment-summons, :. 

Eng. : A proceeding by a judgment-creditor 
against a judgment-debtor upon an unsatistied 
judgment to obtain the committal of the judg- 
ment-debtor in default of the payment of the 
judgment-debt. The jurisdiction in these pro- 
ceedings, formerly vested in the High Court, 
is now exercised in the Bankruptcy Court. 


Jii-di-ca, s. [Lat., 2nd per. sing. imper. of 
judico = to judge.) 

Ecclesiol. : A name formerly given to the fifth 
Sunday in Lent, usually known as Passion 
Sunday, because the words of the introit (Ps. 
xliii. 1, 2), are Judica me, Deus (Judge me, O 
God 


{ In the Roman Church this psalm (xlii. tn 
Vulg.) is said—preceded and followed by a 
yersicle and response—by the celebrant at all 
masses except those for the dead, and at Pas- 


sion-tide. 
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# ja-dic-a-ble, a. (Lat. judicabilis, from 
a : aa - be judge.] That may or can be judged 
— ap Hk eae aaa ea sunt? 

* ji-dic-a-tive, a. (Lat. judicativus, from 
ng pa. par. of judico.) Having power 


* ji’-dic-a-tor-¥, a. & s. (Lat. judicatorius, 
trom judicatus, pa. par, of judico.} 
A, As adj. : Ofor pertaining to the adminis- 
tration of justice; dispensing justice; per- 
taining to the passing of judgment. 


“He who had power to admonish, had also power ta 
reject in a judicutory way."—Bp. Hall: Cases of Com 
science, dec. fii., ch. v. 


B. As substantive : 
1, A court of justice. 


oe big Nol ake ) the covenant to have saved 
m from those Judia: 08." — Milton: Answer 
ikon Basilike, i ‘ a 


2. The distribution or administration of 
justice, 


“No such crime appeared as the lords, the supreme 
court of Judicatory, would judge worthy of Gesth.' 
Clarendon 


ja’-dic-a-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. judicatura, 
fem. of the fut. part. of judico = to judge; 
Sp. judicatura ; Ital. giudicatwra.)} 
1, A court of justice ; a judicatory. 
“The most hateful judicature that was ever known 
among civilised inen.”— Macaulay » Hist. £ng., ch. xxiv. 
2. The distribution or administration of 
justice. 
“The honour of the judges in their judicature is the 
king’s honour.”"—Bacon ; Advice to Villiers. 
3. The judicial body. 
* 4, Legality, lawfulmess. (Milton.) 
*5, The extent of the jurisdiction of a court 
or judge. 
J Supreme Court of Judicature: (SuPREME 
CouRT OF JUDICATURE]. 


jua-di’-cial (cial as shal), «. & s. [0. Fr. 

judiciel, from Lat. judicialis = pertaining to 
courts of law ; judicium =.a trial, judgment.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to or connected with courts 
of justice, or the administration of justice. 

“ They had, in their judicial capacity, been guilty of 

injustice."—Macaulay : Hist. Zng., ch. xiv. 
2. Used or employed in a court of justice. 


“What government can be without judicial pro- 
ceedings ?”"—Bentley. 


3. Proceeding from, issued or ordered by a 

court of justice. 

“Tt had produced seditions, impeachments, rebel- 
lions, battles, sieges, proscriptions, judiciul massa- 
eres.” —Mucauluy ; Hist. Hng., ch. x. 

4. Inflicted as a punishment or in judgment * 

as, a judicial punishment. 

5, Enacted or established by statute or 

constitutional authority. 

* 6, Judicious. (Ben Jonson.) 

* B, As subst.: The act of administering 

justice. 

“It is to your condemnation, and to yourignomynie, 
that you doe exercise judicials among you.” —Sarnes = 
Workes, p. 209, 
| Judicial Committee of the Privy Cowneil: 

A court composed of the Lord President, the 
Lord Chancellor, and certain members of the 
English Privy Council, who hold some judicial 
office. It was instituted in 1833, and at a later 
date, four eanipional judges were appointed, 


judicial-acts, s. pl. 

Law: Acts declaring that certain acts shall 
be valid only if done by two magistrates, 
(Opposed to ministerial acts, for which one 
of the two magistrates will suflice.) (Wharton. 


judicial-astrology, s. [Asrrotoay.] 


judicial-factor, s. 

Scots Law: A factor or administrator ap- 
pointed by the Court of Session on special 
applications by petition, as in a case where a 
father has died without a settlement, leaving 
his children in pupillarity, or where a party has 
become incapable of managing his own affairs. 


judicial-separation, s. [Szrararion.} 
ja-di’-cial-ly (cial as shal), adv. (Eng. 


judicial; -ly.) Yn a judicial manner ; accord: 
ing to the forms of justice. 

“The Lords, while sitting judicially on the writ of 
error, were not competent to examine whether the 
verdict which pronounced Oates guilty was or was not 
— to the evidence.”—AMacaulay: Hist. Eng., 
¥. 


pench; g0, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle Kc. = bel del, 
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gfi-di’-ci-a-ry (c as sh), a. & 8. [Fr. judi- 


ciare, from Lat. judiciarius.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to courts of 
Judicature ; judicial. 

“But to Jay such a censure on a clergyman, as a sus- 

i i i judiciary proceeding, was 
Pee eee De and justice." durnet : Hist. Own 
Time (an. 1686). 

+ B. As subst, : That branch of the govern- 
ment which is concerned with the adminis- 
tration of justice, in cases civil or criminal ; 
the system of courts of justice in a country ; 
the judges collectively. 

q Judiciary Act: A Congressional Act of Sep- 
tember 27, 1789, establishing the Federal Courts 
of the United States. 


ja-di-cious, a. [Fr. judicieux, from Lat. 
* judiciosus, from judicium = judgment.) 
* 1. Of or pertaining to a court or the ad- 
ministration of justice ; judicial. 
“ His last offences 
Shall have judicious hearing.” 
Shakesp. « Coriolanus, v. 6. 

2. Acting according to sound judgment ; 
prudent, sagacious, clear-headed, discreet. 

“But the judicious are always a minority; and 
searcely anybody was then impartial.”—Macaulay ; 
Hist. Hng., ch. ix. 

3, Arising from or in accordance with sound 
judgment; founded on reason or judgment ; 
well calculated to secure the best result ; 
prudent, well-advised. ; 

“The Prince [William I.] was rather made to sur- 
mount all dangers he encountered by brave actions 
and judicious councils, than either to invite or anti- 
pate his misfortunes by distrust and vain appreheu- 
sions.”"—Sir W. Temple: Introd. to the History of Iing- 
land. 

ja-di-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. judicious ; -ly.] 
In a judicious manner; wisely, prudently ; 
with good judgment or discretion; discreetly. 

“See how judiciously he has picked out those that 
are most proper.” —Addison: Essay on Virgil's Georgics. 


jai-di-cious-néss, s. (Eng. judicious ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being judicious ; 
sound judgment or discretion ; good sense, 


“Under this head we must place an easiness to re- 
ceive reliques ; the examination of which requires, in 
due proportion, judiciousness and precaution.”— 
Jortin: Remarks on Eccles, History. 


Ji’-dith, s. (Gr. "lovdi9 (Iowdith), "lovdeid 
(Ioudeith), "Lovdyn@ (Ioudéth), from Hebrew 
MYT” (Yehudith) = (1) gen. a Jewess, (2) spec. 
the wife of Esau (Gen. xxvi, 34). ] 

Apocrypha: The fourth of the apocryphal 
books, The narrative opens with the “‘ twelfth 
year of the reign of Nabuchodnosor, who 
reigned in Nineve, the great city.” That po- 
tentate, finding his armies thwarted in their 
progress to the west, resolved to take signal 
vengeance. His chief opponents were the 
Israelites, who fortified themselves in Beth- 
ulia. While Holofernes, his general, was be- 
sieging this stronghold, the heroine of the 
book, Judith, the beautiful widow of Manasses, 
went forth to the Assyrians, pretending that 
she had deserted her people. She fascinated 
Holofernes, who after a time took her to his 
tent, where, as he was lying drunk, she cut 
off his head, escaping back with it to the fort 
at Bethulia. On the loss of their leader the 
Assyrians fled, the Israelites pursuing and 
inflicting on them great slaughter. The book 
apparently professes to have been penned just 
after the events recorded (xiv. 10); but the 
earliest known historic testimony to its 
existence is by Clement of Rome (Ep. i. 55), 
though it probably existed a8 early as 175 to 
100 B.c. The ablest critics consider it.a fic- 
tion rather than a genuine history. 


Ji-dy, s. [From Judas the traitor, Lat. Judei 
(Jews), or possibly a dimim. of the female 
name Judith (?).} The female figure in a 
Punch and Judy show. [PuncH AnD Jupy.] 


*juf-—fer, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Carp.: An old name for a piece of timber 
four or five inches square. 


fig (1), *jugge, s. (Etym. doubtful. Ac- 
cording to Wedgwood, connected with ‘‘ Jug 
or Judge, formerly a familiar equivalent of 
Joan or Jenny,” as in Cotgraye, “‘ Jehannette, 
Jug or Jinny.” So Jack and Jill were also 
used for the names of drinking vessels. ] 


1, A variously-shaped vessel of earthenware, 
metal, or wood, usually provided with a 
handle and ear, and used for holding and 
‘arrying liquors; a pitcher, a ewer. 

“ You'd rail upon the hostess of the house, 


Because she bought stone jugs.” 


Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, (Introd.) 


fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


judiciary—jJuglans 


2. A prison, a lock-up. Generally called a 
stone-jug. (Slang.) 


juig (2), s. [Probably onomatopoetic.] A 
word used to represent the note of the night- 
ingale. 

“ jefe, had such BY 
Hee Ig de Segue | Complayneay hglom ine 

jig (1), v.t. [Jue (1), 8.] 

1. To put into and cook in a jag: as, To jug 
a hare. 
2. To commit to prison, to lock up. (Slang.) 


jug (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Icel. hjuka 
=to nurse, to cherish.] To nestle together ; 
to collect, as partridges in a covey. 


ja'-ga, s. pl. [Jvaum.] 


ja’-gal, a. [Lat. jugalis= pertaining to a 
yoke ; jugum = a yoke.) 
*1, Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to a yoke, 
or to matrimony. 
2. Anat.: Of or near the cheek-bone 3 zygo- 
matic. 


jugal-bone, s. 

Comp. Anat.: A bone of the face correspond- 
ing to the human os male or cheek-bone, and 
forming part of the zygoma. (Husaley.) 


ju-ga/-ta, s. pl. (Lat. neut. pl. of jugatus= 
yoked, coupled (capita = heads, being under- 
stood). ] 
Numis. : Two heads represented on a medal 
or coin side by side or joining each other. 


ja-gate, a. [Lat. jugatus, pa. pa. of jugo = 
to join.] 
Bot. : Coupled together. Used of the oppo- 
site leaflets in a pinnate or other compound 
leaf. Often in compos., as bijugate. 


* juge, s. 


Jig-gér-naut, Jig’-gér-nath, Jag’-an- 
nath, Jag’-nath, s. [Sansc., &c. = the 
Lord of the world.] 

1. Hind. Myth. : One of the 1,000 names of 
Vishnoo, the second god of the Hindoo triad. 
Juggernaut is Vishnoo, specially in his eighth 
incarnation, Krishna, The great seat of his 
worship is at Piri, in Orissa, where he is 
associated with his brother Balbhadra, Baldeo, 
or Balaram, and their sister Sabhadra. The 
idols have no legs, and only stumps of arms ; 
the heads and eyes are very large. The two 
brothers have arms projecting horizontally 
from the ears. They are wooden busts of 
about six feet high. Balaram is painted 
white, Juggernaut black, and Sabhadra yel- 
low. Juggernaut’s car is forty-three and a 
half feet high. It has sixteen wheels, each 
six and a half feet in diameter. The bro- 
ther and sister have also cars. There are 
thirteen festivals each year. The chief is the 
Rath Jattra, or Car Festival, at which the 
three idols are brought forth, being dragged 
out in their cars by the multitudes of de- 
votees. Formerly a few fanatics threw them- 
selves beneath the wheels: this is not now 
permitted. (Peggs: Orissa Mission.) The 
Rey. Dr. Stevenson believes that the permis- 
sion of all castes to eat together at Jugger- 
nauth, though no where else, and the. alleged 
preservation of a bone of Krishna within the 
Juggernauta idol, raise the suspicion that 
the worship of this divinity is of Booddhist 
rather than of Brahminical origin. 


2. Indian Hist. & Arch. The present temple 
of Juggernaut was completed in a.p. 1198, 
at an expense of nearly £500,000. Its base is 
thirty feet square, its altitude above the plat- 
form on which it stands 180, or above the 
ground, 200, Two stone walls enclose it, the 
inner 445 and the outer 650 feet square. The 
British obtained possession of it in 1803. 
They found that the pilgrims had paid a tax 
to the Mahrattas. In 1806, the Anglo-Indian 
British Government, under Sir George Barlow, 
took the pilgrims’ tax and directed the worship 
of the temple. In 1839, the pilgrims’ tax was 
abolished, and the temple expenses fixed at a 
certain sim, paid from public revenue. In 
June, 1851, the government ceased to have any 
connectisn with the temple. 


juggle, v.i. & t. [From the noun juggler 
(q.Vv-); O. Fr. jogler, jugler ; Fr. jongler, from 
Lat. joculor = to jest or joke.] 
A. Intransitive : 


1, To play tricks by sleight of hand; to 


[JUDGE.] 


conjure ; to amuse with tricks which present 
false appearances of extraordinary powers. 


2. To practise artifice, deceit, or imposture, 
** Be these Juagting bina Be Boe Bab 
sensi 
ae rae 5 5 Bhakeep:@ Macbeth, Vv. & 
*B, Trans.: To play tricks upon; to im- 
pose upon ; to deceive ; to cheat. 
us "I not bi led with.” 
How came he dead? I’ a Rad ay sobre Por 
jug’-gle, s. [Jucctx, v.] 
1. A trick by legerdemain or sleight of hand. 


2. A trick ; an imposture ; a deception. 

“The notion of a God . . . was not the invention of 
politicians, and a juggle of state to cozen the people 
into obedience.”—Z'illotson ; Sermons, vol. i., ser. 1. 


tig’-glér, *jog-e-lour, *jug-ge-ler, 

: *jug-lur, d jug-ter, *jog-u-lar, s. [0. 

Fr. jogleres, jogieor, jugleor, jougleor ; Fr. jon- 

gleur, from Lat. joculator, from joculatus, pa. 

par. of joculor = to jest, to joke; Sp. joglar, 
juglar ; Ital. gioculatore.] 
*1, A buffoon, a jester. 


“Tho mighest thou see there flutours, 
Minstrales and eke jogelowrs, 
That well to sing did her paine.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 


2. One who practises or performs tricks by 
sleight of hand; a conjuror; one skilled in 
legerdemain. 

“Nimble jugglers that deceive the eye.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, i, 2 

3. An impostor, a cheat, a deceitful fellow, 

a charlatan, 


“Ome, you juggler, you canker blossom !” 
Shakesp.; Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 


*jug-glér-éss, s. [Eng. juggler; -ess.] A 
female who practises jugglery. 


jug’-glér-y, * jog-ler-ie, s. [O. Fr. joglerie; 
Fr, jonglerie.] The art or performances of a 
juggler ; legerdemain; sleight of hand ; trick- 
ery, imposture. 
“To make illusion 


By swich an apparence or joglerie.” 
weer. CO. T., 11,579. 


jug-gling, *jug-ling, pr. par., a & 8 
[JUGGLE, v. Py 
A. & B. As pr. par € particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : Jugglery ; underhand practice. 


“By the jugglings of the greatest part of the clergy.” 
—Burnet: Hist. Reformation (an. 1559). 


*jig-gling-ly, adv. (Eng. juggling; -ly.] 
In a juggling, deceitful or tricky manner, 


jug’-gur, s. [Hind., &.] 
Ornith: Falco juggur, a large Indian falcon 
trained to fly at partridges, florikins, and even 
herons. Called also luggar. 


jug-lan-da’-gé-2, * jiig-lan’-dé-2, s. pl. 
[Lat. juglans (genit. juglandis) ; fem. pl. adj. 
suff, -acew, -ew.] 

Bot.: Juglands; an order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Quernales. It consists of 
trees with a watery or resinous juice, alter- 
nate pinnated exstipulate leaves, imperfect, 
moneecious flowers the male ones in catkins, 
the female ones in terminal clusters. Males 
having the calyx two-, three-, or six-parted, 
adhering to a scale-like bract ; stamens, three 
or more. Females haying the calyx adherent 
tothe ovary with a minute limb, having three 
to five divisions, deciduous or shrivelling ; 
corolla, generally none, but sometimes with 
minute petals; ovary two- to four-celled at 
the base, one-celled at the apex; ovule one 
erect. Fruit, a one-stone drupe, naked, or 
with an involucre. The order consists of fine 
trees, chiefly American and Indian. Genera, 
about four; known species, twenty-seven. 


jiig’-lands, s. pl. ([Lat. juglans (genit. 
juglandis). } 

Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 

order Juglandacez (q.v.). r 


jug’-lang, s. [Lat. =a walnut, from Jovis 
glans = the nut of Jove.] 

1. Bot.: The typical genus of the order 
Juglandacex. Males: calyx with five or six 
scales, with eighteen to thirty-six stamens. 
Females : calyx adhering to the ovary. Fruit 
with a fleshy husk, burstingirregularly. The 
rind of Juglans regia, the Walnut (q.yv.), is 
acrid and purgative. J. cathartica—the butter- 
nut, oil-nut, or white walnut—an American 
species, is purgative. J. regia and nigra fur- 
nish a wood which, when polished, is of a rich 
deep brown colour. 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


S¥rian. 2. @=6: ey=a aqu=kw. 


2. Paleobot.: The genus is believed to oc- 
cur in the Upper Cretaceous rocks of Europe. 


g0’-gu-lar, a&s, m Lat. wm = 
the collar bone, (2) A of threat j : 
above it, (3) the throat itself.) 
A. As adjective: 
Anatomy : 


1, Human : Of or belonging to the throat. 
Thus there is a jugular eminence, a jugular 
foramen, &c. 

2. Ci .: Of or belonging to the lower 
throat. sed of the ven fins when placed 
in advance of the attachment of the pectorals.) 

B. As subst. : One of the jugular veins. 

“The wound was so deep and wide, that being cut 

through th % 
ak rel ay CU a 
jugular-veins, s. pl. 

Anat.: Veins of the neck which return the 
blood from the head ; they are three in number, 
i external, the anterior, and the internal 


Jfi-gu-lar’~€s, s. pl. [Mase. or fom. pl. of 
Mod. Lat. jugularis, from jugulum = the 
throat.] 

Ichthy. : Fishes having the ventral fins placed 
anterior to the es i 


*jai-gu-late, v.t. (Lat. jugulatus, pa. par. 
of jugulo = to cut the throat ; jugulum = the 
throat.} To kill by cutting the throat. 


*jf-gu-la-tor, s. [Lat., from jugulatus, pa. 
par. of jugulo.] A cut-throat; a murderer. 


Ja-gu-1o-cd-phAl-ic, a. (Lat. jugulum = 
i and Gr. xebady (kephalé) = the 
ead. 
Anat. : Of or belonging both to the head 
and the throat, as being connected with both. 
There is a jugulocephalic vein. 


ja-gitm (pl. ji’-ga), s. [Lat. =a yoke.] 
Botany: 
1, Sing.: A of leaflets placed opposite, 
to each pn Sk pmo the common petiole of a 
pinnated leaf. 
2. Pl.: The ridges on the fruit of an um- 
belliferous plant. 


juice, *juse, s. (Fr. jus, from Lat. jus =broth, 
at BR cogn. with Sansc. yusha = soup.) 
1. Sing.: The sap; the watery part of 
vegetable, or the fluid part of animal bodies. 


“The letters which Everard Le wrote In lemon 
Juice from the tower to his wife recently been 
published.”"—AMacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


2. Pl. (Succi): The expressed juices of a 
lant to be used medicinally, as those of the 
Hadonna, &e. 


*jiiice, vt. [Juice, s.] To moisten, to wet, 
to soak. 


*jiice’-ful, a. (Eng. juice; -ful().] Full of 
or abounding in juice ; juicy. 
Lr working, they soyutcsfit were.” 
To help their working, pts ui eer 
Silice’-léss, a. (Eng. juice ; -less.] Without 
juice or sap ; dry. cen 
“Divine Providence has spread le every- 
3 t with 
eaten nt Soeediy naar 
/-{-néss, s. [Eng. juicy; -ness.] The 
= or state of being juicy or abounding 
with juice ; succulence, 


jat’-o¥, a. (Eng. juic(); -y.] Abounding with 
juice; succulent. 
“My juicy plums for thee gal grow.” 
*juil, s. [JuLy.] 
*juise, s. [Jewise.] 


ja'-jabe, ji’-jab, s. (Lat. zizyphus.] 

1, Bot.: Two fruits, those of Zizyphus vul- 

ris and Z, Jujuba, plants belonging to the 
hamnacee. ; 7 

2. Confectionery: A lozenge or confection 
made ap arabic or gelatine sweetened. 


jfile (1), v.t. [Joox.] To bend or jerk, as the 
head. 


“The money-merchant was so proud of his trust, 
that ne went juking and tossing of his head. 
L Estrange. 


*jiike, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To perch upon 
anything, as birds, 


boil, : 6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, : 
mapa — -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zivun, -cious, 


Jip, * sf’ 


jugular—jump 


8 fu from Sp. 
julepe, from Pers, julad talon ao guldd 
ae Julep, from gui =a rose, and db = 


I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A sweet, demulcent, acidulous, or muci- 
laginous drink, 

“ And first behold this Somtial julon:haves 
ton; Comus, 672, 

2. In the United States a drink composed of 
brandy, whiskey, or other spirituous liquor, 
with sugar, pounded ice, and a flavouring of 
mint. Called also a mint-julep, 

Il. Pharm.: A preparation of sugar with 
some liquid, and as a vehicle for any 
medicine, 


Ji’-li-a, s. (Lat. fem. of Julius.] 
Astron, : [AsTEROID, 89]. 


Jaan, a. (Lat. Julianus, from Julius.) 
Pertaining to or originated by Julius Cesar. 


Julian-calendar, s. [CaLunpaRr.] 

Julian-epoch, s. 

Chron, : The date of*the Julian calendar. 

Julian-period, s. 

Chron. : A period of 7,980 years, produced 
by multiplying 19 (the lunar cycle) by 28 (the 
solar ir and 15 (the Roman induction). 
It began 4,713 years before the Christian era. 
The J year (1884) is 6,597 of the Julian 
period. 


Julian-year, s. 
Chron.; The year as adjusted by Julius 
Cesar. [CALENDAR, YEAR.] 


Ji-li-an-ists, s. pl. [From Julian of Halicar- 
nassus. ] 


Ch, Hist.: A sect of Copts who believed the 
* body of Jesus to be incorruptible, in opposi- 
tion to the Severians (q.v.). 


ja’-li-dx, s. [lun] 


ja-lid-i-ne&, ji-lid-i-na, s. pl. (Lat. julis 
genit. julid(is) = a kind of rock-fish; fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -inw, or neut. -ina.] 

Ichthy.: A sub-family of fishes, family 
Labride. They have fewer than thirteen 
spines, and sometimes only eight or nine in 
the dorsal fin. 


ju-li-énn’e (jas zh), s. A clear soup con- 
taining various shredded or chopped herbs and 
vegetables. 


ja’-li-form, a. [Mod. lat. Julus, and Lat. 
forma = form, shape, appearance.] 
1. Bot. : Formed like an amentum or catkin, 
as Drywm iulacewm. 
2. Zool.: Formed like a millepede of the 
genus Iulus, or the family Iulide. 


ja’-lis, s. (Lat. = a kind of rock-fish.] 
Ichthy. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Julidine (q.v.). Julis vulgaris or Mediter- 
ranea is the Rainbow wrasse. It has been 
found on the coast of Cornwall, 


Ji’-liis, s. [Ivtvs.] 
Bot. : A catkin. 


“-ly’, *juil, *juyl, *juylie, s. [From 

FO rales a seey tives to this month in 
honour of Caius Julius Cesar, who was born 
in this month.] The seventh month of the 
year, in which the sun enters the sign Leo. It 
was formerly called Quinctilis, or the fifth 
month, the year, according to the old Roman 
calendar, beginning in March, 


July-chi, s. 
Entom.: A moth, Polia chi, one of the 
Hadenide. 


July-flower, s. 
Bot.: (1) gon te pt one of the 
Mimosew ; (2) the Stock gillyflower. 


July-highfiyer, s. 
Entom.: A moth of the family Larentidm. 


"mar, ji-mart, s. [Origin unknown ; 

— z irregular deriv. from jwment, with 
the intensitive -art used in a bad sense, The 
Lang. gimere, gimerot, according to Diez, sug- 
gests the Lat. chimera. (Littré.)] 

Zool. : Onotawrus. An imaginary hybrid be- 
tween bovine and equine of tee According 
to Buffon (xiv. 248) these hybrids were men- 
tioned by Columella, who was quoted by 
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Gesner; but Blumenbach (ed. 
77) says, ‘I cannot find the mention in 
one, or the quotation in the other,” and he 
considers ‘‘ Gesner (Hist, quad. vivap., pp. 19 
106, 799) was the first to mention jumars.” 
He is followed by Jerome Cardan, J. Bap. 
Porta, and John Léger, who actually gives an 
engraving of one, He says; 

“Jumars are born from the union either of a bull 


and a mare, or a bull and an ass; the former are taller, 
and called bas, the latter smaller and called Bier: 
is 


Bendyshe, As 
6 


These hybrids are exactly like an ox in the head and 
tail, md the places for horns are marked by small pro- 
tuberances, As to the rest, they are exactly like an ass 


or a horse, Their strength is wonderfu' , especially 
when compared with their small body: they are 
smaller than common mules; they eat tke and are 
swift, I myself went in one day 18 miles among the 
mountains with a jwmar of this kind, much more com- 
fortably than I could have done with a horse.’—Mist, 
des Kiglises Kuang. de Pibmont (Leyde, 1669), pp. 7, 3 

Haller (Phys., viii. 9) was probably the 
first to suspect the non-existence of the ju- 
mar, At the request of Bonnet and Spallan- 
zani, Card. delle Lanze had two jumars dis- 
sected. The dissection established the fact 
that these pretended jumars were hinnies, the 
larynx, glottis, ventricle, and biliary ducts 
were all specifically equine, not bovine. 
Blumenbach concludes Desi cit., p. 79), “1 
myself have lately seen at Cassel quite closely 
two hinnies, which report asserted to be ju- 
mars. They were of the size of a large ass, 
and very like one in shape, black in colour, 
with horses’ teeth in each jaw, no vestige of 
rumination, &c. The Dictionnaire Classique 
@ Hist. Nat, (Paris, 1826) says, ‘‘The hybrid 
born from the union of a bull and a mare, ora 
horse and a cow, and called jumar by the 
ancients, never existed.” 


jaim’-ble, *jum-bylle, * jom-bre, * jum- 
ber, *jum-per, v.t. & i. [A frequent. 
from jump (q.v.). ] 

A. Trans. : To mix confusedly ; to mix up 
in a confused mass; to throw or put together 
without order. (Generally followed by up or 
together.) 


“‘Whiles they hastily were jumbled together, the 
fight by that time was begun in the right wing against 
nnibal,"—P, Holland ; Livius, p. 957. 


* B, Intransitive: 
1, To be mixed in a confused way ; to meet 
or unite confusedly. 


“They will all meet and jumble together into a per- 
fect harmony."—Swift. 


2. To make a confused noise. 
“A boysterousse basse he bounsed out, 
And jumbled on his strings.” 
Drant : Horace, bk. i, sat. & 
tim’-ble, s. [JumBLE, v.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A confused mixture ; a mass 
or collection mixed or thrown together con- 
fusedly and without order. 


“The Macaronian is a kind of burlesque poetry, 
consisting of a jumble of words of different lan- 
guages.”— Cambridge : Scribleriad, bk. ii, (Nove.) 


2. Confect. : A thin sweetbread, composed of 
flour, sugar, butter, and eggs, and flavoured 
with lemon-peel or sweet almonds. 


*jim/-ble-mént, s. [Eng. jumble; -ment.] 
1, The act of jumbling or mixing confusedly 
together. 
2. The state of being jumbled or thrown 
together confusedly ; a confused mixture. 


jam’-bleér, s. (Eng. jumbl(e) ; -er.]) One who 
mixes or jumbles things together withoud 
order, 


juimbling, pr. par., a., & 8, [JUMBLE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. ; The act of mixing or throwing 
together confusedly or without order, 


*jum’-bling-ly, adv. [Eng. jumbling ; -ly.] 
In a jumbling or confused manner. 


jam’-bo, s. Originally the name of a colossal 
elephant well known here and in England 
about 1880-85; hence, any very large person, 
animal or thing. 


*ji'-mént, s. [Fr., from Lat. jwmentum, for- 
merly jugumentum, from jugum =a yoke; 
jungo = to join; Sp. jumento; Ital. giumento.} 
A beast of burden. 


“ The ditty concluded, I called for my horse 5 
And with a good pack did the jument endorse. 
Cotton: A Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque. 


imp, *jumpe, v.i. &t, (Sw. dial. guapa = 

; to a om with Dan. gwmpe= to jolt; . 
M. fi Ger. gumpen = to jump; gumpeln = 
to play the buffoon; Prov. Ger. gampen = to 
jump ; Icel. goppa= to skip.) 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, deL 
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A. Intransitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To throw one’s self in any direction by lift- 
Ing the feet off the ground with a spring and 
alighting on them again ; to leap, to skip. 

“The whole of the house resounded with the uproar 
of clapping of hands, footing, jumping, and snapping 
of fingers."—Swinburne : Spain, let. 29. 

2. To jolt, to shake. 

“The noise of the prancing horses and of the jump- 

éng chariots.”—Nahum iii. 2. 

Il. Figuratively: 

* 1, To agree, to coincide, to tally, to accord. 
(Followed by with.) 

hgh ik ee ee 
2. To agree in opinion ; to accord. 


“Then they called a counsell, where they jumped 
with one generall accord in thisopinion.”"—P Holland : 
Livius, p. 573. 


B. Transitive: 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

() To pass over by leaping ; to overleap, 
(2) To skip over, to pass. 

*2. Fig.: To put to stake; to hazard, to risk. 


“You... that prefer 
‘A noble life before a long, and wish 
To jump a body with a dangerous physic.” 
‘hakesp. 


. 2 Coriolanus, ii. 1. 

Tl. Technically: 

1. Forging: : 

(1) To upset by endwise blows, which con- 
tract the object in length, but thicken and 
spread it laterally. (Applied to jumpers, 
tamping-bars, axes, &c.) [UPSETTING.] 

(2) To attach by a butt-weld, in contradis- 
tinction to a lap-weld. A transverse piece 
attached by welding is said to be jumped on. 
If formed from a portion of the rest, it is said 
to be headed on. 

(3) A gun-barrel made of a ribbon of iron, 
or laminated iron and steel, coiled around a 


mandrel at a red heat, raised to a welding | 


heat and placed on a cylindrical rod, which 
is struck heavily and vertically on the ground, 
is said to be jumped. The effect is to cause 
the edges of the ribbon to unite, a junction 
which is completed by the hammer on an 
anvil, the mandrel retaining its position. 
(Knight.) 

( 2. the : To bore holes with a jumper 
q.V.). 

{| To jump a claim: To seize upon a mining 
claim or land in defiance of or during the 
absence of one who has a prior claim under 
the pre-emption laws, and in disregard of his 
Tights. 

To jump one’s bail: To abscond, forfeiting 


one’s bail or leaving one’s securities liable for | 


the bail-bond. Similarly used with board, 
bounty, &e. (U.8.) 


famp (1), *jumpe, s. [Jump, v.} 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit.: The act of jumping ; a leap, a skip. 


| “So farre a high neighing horse of heaven, at every 
| jumpe would flie.” Chapman: Homer; Miad v. 


*2. Figuratively : 
~ () A risk, a hazard. 
‘s “Do not exceed 
; The prescript of this scrow]: our fortune lies 
Upon this ywmp.” Shakesp.: Ant. & Oleop., iv. & 
() A promotion, a rise. 
(8) (Pl.): The same as Fipcets (q.v.). 
Il. Technically : 
1, Building : An abrupt rise in a level course 
of brickwork or masonry to accommodate the 
work to the inequality of the ground. 


2. Mining: A fault. 

* 4 From the jump: From the start or be- 
ginning. 

jump-coupling, s. 

Mech.: [THIMBLE-COUPLING]. 

jump-joint, s. 

1, A butt-joint. 


2, A flush-joint, in which the plates or plank- 
ing make a smooth face. In ship-building it 
fs equivalent to carvel-build. 

jump-ring, s. 

Jewell.; A ring made by bringing the square- 
cut ends of a length of wire close together 
without welding. 

jump-seat, s. 


Vehicle: A kind of open buggy which has a 
shifting seat or seats. For instance, it may 


Gite, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
_ OF, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, 


jimp’-er (2), s. 


jump—junction 


be arranged as a double or single seat vehicle. 
In the former case, the main seat is moved 
over backwardly, and the extra seat brought 
up in front. As a single-seat vehicle, the 
main seat is thrown into a central position, 
the extra seat being placed below the other. 
(American.) 


jump-weld, s. A butt-weld. 


jimp (2), s. [Fr. jupe.] [Jupon.] 
1, A kind of jacket or loose coat reaching 
to the thighs, buttoned down in front or slit 
up half way behind, with sleeves to the wrist. 


“The weeping cassock scared into a jump, 
Asign the presbyter’s worn to the stump.” 
Oleveland. 


2. (Pl.): A bodice used instead of stays. 


“Don’t mind my shape this bout, for I’m only in 
jumps." —Foote: Taste, i, 


* jump, *jumpe, adv. (Jump, v.] Exactly, 
just, pat, nicely, 
“ Myself the while to draw the Moor apart, 


And briug him jump, when he may Cassio find 
Soliciting his wife.” Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 3. 


*jiimp’-ér, v.i. (Jump, v.] To agree, to ac- 
cord, to coincide. 
“Let vs yet further see how this diffinicion of the 


churche and hys heresies, will jwmper and agree to- 
gether among themselfe.""—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 612. 


jaump’-ér (1), s. [Eng. jump, v. 3 -er.] 


I, Ordinary Language : 

1, One who or that which jumps or leaps ; 
a leaper. 

2. One who illegally appropriates a claim. 
(Jump, v., 7 

II. Technically : 

1, Eccles. (Pl.): Aname applied about 1760 by 
adversaries to certain Calvinistic Methodists 
in Wales, who under the influence of religious 
excitement made convulsive movements whilst 
Divine worship was in progress. 

2. Horology: 

(1) A spring used in repeating-clocks to 
assist the motion of the star-wheel. 

(2) A'species of click in the repeating-watch, 
preventing the motion of a wheel in either 
direction. 

3. Husb.: A plough having an upturned 
cutter in front of its share, and which, going 
below the share, prevents its being caught on 
roots, &c. 

4, Planing: A plough-bit or machine-jointer, 
having an intermediate bearing upon the board. 

5. Quarrying : 

(1) A quarryman’s boring-tool; a rod of steel, 
or iron pointed with steel, which breaks the 
rock by being alternately jumped up and down 
to fous a hole for blasting or for an artesian 
well. 

(2) A steel-faced chisel held by one man 
while another strikes it with a hammer, used 
i drilling holes in rock for blasting or split- 

ing. 

6. Vehicles: A cheaply formed sled, in which 
supple pieces of wood form the shafts and 
Tunners, and support a box or trestle in or on 
which one may ride. 

“He was seen drawing one of those jwmpers that 


they carry their grain to mill in."—J. F. Cooper: 
Pioneers, ch, xxix, 


7. Entom,: (Hopper, II. 3]. 


e [Jump (2), s.] A kind of fur 
under-jacket; a blouse or smock of coarse 
woollen or canvas. 


jump’-ing, pr. par., o., & s. (Jump, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. ; The act of leaping; a leap, a 
jump. 

jumping-bugs, s. pi. 

Entom. : The family Halticorida, 

jumping-deer, s. 

Zool. : Cervus Lewisii, a kind of deer found 
in America west of the Mississippi. Called 
also the Black-tailed Deer. 

jumping-hare, s. 

Zool. : Pedetes or Helamys capensis, a South 
ond sa belonging to the Jerboas 
(Dipodide), is a native of the Cape, and 
inhabits deep burrows, a 

jumping-mouse, s. 

Zool. : Meriones hudsonicus, a North Ameri- 
can mammal belonging to the Dipodide, 


jumping-rat, s. 
Zool. ; A name for the Jerboa (q.v.). 


jumping-shrews, s. pl. . 
Zool.: The English name of the family 
Macroscelide (q.v.). 


jumping-spider, s. 
Zool. : The genus Attus. 


*jimp’-img-ly, adv. [Eng. jumping; -ly.] 
Exactly, precisely, pat. 
“If thou wouldest turne things faythfullye 
8 sve oo pale ha 
10 jumpe: & 
rayte.” 
pepe and pp bre derttais ; Arte of Poetrye. 
juin - ca’ -gé- 20, jiin’-¢é-s,s. pl. (Lat. 
junc(us) = a rush; fem. pl. adj. suff, -acew.) 
Bot. : An order of Endogens, the typical one 
of the alliance Juncales. It consists of herba- 
ceous plants, with fibrous or fascicled roots, 
leaves fistular or flat, and channeled with 
parallel veins, inflorescence more or less capi- 
tate, calyx and corolla forming an inferior six- 
parted glumaceous or cartilaginous perianth. 
Stamens six, rarely three; fruit capsular, 
three-valved, many-seeded. Found in the 
temperate and arctic regions. Genera four 
or five, known species about 130. (Lindley & 
Sir J. Hooker.) 


jiim-ca’-ceolls (ce as shy), a. [Mod. Lat. 
juncaceus.| [JUNCACE&.] 
Bot.: Of, belonging to, or resembling the 
plants of the order Juncacee (q.v.); resem- 
bling rushes. 


jun-ca-gin-a'-¢é-2, s. [Mod. Lat. juncago, 
genit. juncagin(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-acece.] 

Bot. : Arrow-grasses ; an order of Endogens, 
alliance Alismales. It consists of herbaceous 
aquatic or marsh plants, having leaves with 
parallel veins; flowers white or green, incon- 
spicuous, in spikes or racemes; sepals and 
petals small; stamens six ; carpels three, four, 
or six; fruit dry, one or two-seeded. Found 
in most continents. Genera seven, species 
forty-four. Sir Joseph Hooker reduces it to 
a tribe, Juncaginee (q.v.). 


jun-ca-gin'-é-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. juncago, 
genit. juncagin(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-€@.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Alismacese. Leaves linear 
or filiform; petals small, green; stamens six ; 
ovules one to three, anatropous; embryo 
straight. (Sir Joseph Hooker.) 


jan-ca'-go, s. [Mod. Lat., from juncus = a 
rush. The name was first given by Tourne- 
fort.] 

Bot. : A synonym of Triglochin, but it gave 
the name to the order Juncaginacee (q.v.). 


jun’-cal, a. & s. [JuNcaEs.] 
A, As adj. : Of or belonging to the alliance 
Juncales. 
B. As substantive: 
Bot. (Pl). : The order Juncales (q.v.). 


jiin-ca/-lés, s. pl. [Masc. & fem. pl. of Mod. 
Lat. juncalis, from Lat. juncus = a rush.] 
Bot.: Juncals; an alliance of Endogens, 
Flowers herbaceous, dry, and permanent; if 
scarious then coloured; albumen generally 
copious... It contains two orders, Juncacess 
and Orontiacee (q.v.). (Lindley.) 


* jiin’-cate, s. [JuNKET.] 


jun’-gite, s. 
(Palieont.)] 
Paleobot.: A fossil leaf, somewhat resem- 


bling that of a juncus (q.v.), but the real 
affinity of which is doubted, » 


juine-kér-ite, s. [Named after the finder, 
M. Juncker ; suff, -e (Min.) (q.v).] 

Min.: A mineral occurring at Poullaouen, 
Brittany, in small yellow crystals, and sup- 
posed to be a new species, but since found to 
be only siderite (q.v.). 


jiin’-coiis, a. [Lat. juncosus, from juncus = 
arush.| Full of or abounding with rushes ;, 
resembling rushes ; juncaceous, 


june’-tion, s. (Lat. junctio = a joining, from 
Junctus, pa. par. of jungo = to join; Fr. jone- 

tion.] 
1, The act of joining, uniting, or combining ;, 


(Lat. juncus =a rush; suff. -ite: 


sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a& qu=KWwe. 


the state of being joined, umted, or combined ; 
aunion; a Ra te : 


\Addison in Cato) hath both broken the unity 
of the sub; d form unseasonabl 
Son of gallantry See er te eae 
2. The point or place of union; a joint; 
specif., the point where two or more lines of 
Tailway mee 


junction-plate, s. 
Boiler-making: A welt or break-joint plate 


riveted over the edges of boiler-plat hich 
make a butt-joint, ok a Ml 


junction-rails, s.pl. 
Rail. . : Switch rails which connect one 
line of rails with another. 


juihe- s. [Lat. junctura, prop. fem. sing. 
of j urus, fat. par. of jungo = 40 join.) : 
re: : 
1. The act of joining or uniting ; a junction; 
anion. 


“ Signes workings, planets junctures, and the elevated 
poule. Warner: Aldion's England, v. 


2. The line at which two things are joined. 

“There may be ingredients of a more subtile nat 

hich, , 
TIS joemtocr ihe Satine 

3. A joint; an articulation. 

“Neither are thi unctures, or order 
uate Homan, fitted Aap oe are Eines re 

Il. Fig.: A critical moment or point of 

- time ; a crisis. 


“Tt hay ed that just at that juncture was pub- 
ed nhl rn! 3 


lished a mlous book, —Pope: Dunciad. 
(Advert.) 
Jan’-ciis, s. [Lat.=a rush, from jungo= to 


yoke. Named from its use as cordage.]} 


Bot. : The typical genus of the order Jun- 
cacee (q-Vv.). Perianth of six leaves, gluma- 
ceous ; stamens six, rarely three ; ovary three, 
rarely one-celled; ovules many, placentas 
generally in the axis. About a hundred 
species are known, named rushes. Juncus 
communis, with its two varieties, effusus and 
tonglomeratus, is common; as also J. arti- 
eulatus or acuti, J. lam is a 
sub-s es of J. articulatus, &c. In Japan, 
wv, is made into mats; in Europe, J. 
g/aucus was formerly used as a rush-wick for 
candles and small oil-lamps. 


-Jain’-did, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.) To justle ; | 


to jog with the elbow. 
“ The warly race may drudge and dri 
Hog-shouther, juncie, stretch, an’ strive.” 
Burns: To William Simpson. 
Jifine, *juyn, s. (Lat. Junius; Fr. juin.] The 
sixth month of the year, when the sun enters 
the sign of Cancer. 


June-berry, s. The service-berry (q.v.). 


_jane-a-ting, s. [Jesveriva.] 


_jain-gér-man’-ni-a, s. [Named after a 
German botanist, Louis Jungermann, who 
died in 1653.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Junger- 
manniacee (gv). As now restricted, it is 
confined to those succubous species which 
have a free terminal perianth, plicato-angular 
above, and cleft. 


-$ia-gér-mAn-ni-a'-¢8-i, jiin-gér-min- 


ni-a'-cé-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. jungerman- 
ni(a); Lat. masc. pl. adj suff. -acei, or fem. 
-acece.) 


Bot. : According to Lindley the Jungerman- 
niacez are an order of Muscales (Mosses) ; in 
the opinion of Berkeley the Jungermanniacei 
are on® of three orders of Hepatice (q.v.). It 
consists of creeping moss-like plants, grind 
a distinct stem, mostly having leaves which 
are incubous (q.v.) and succubous (q.v.). 
The leaves are mostly two, ranked often with 
stipules. The first consists of solitary cap- 
sules, generally splitting into a definite number 
of valves, and fitted with elaters and spores, 
It is divided into two sub-orders, Jungerman- 
nee, in which the spore-cases are one or 
four-valved, without a columella, and Antho- 
cerote, in which the spore-cases are pod- 
shaped, split on one side, or two-leaved, with 
a columella, Found all over the world, 
Among well known species are Jungermannia 
bicuspidata, J. albicans, J. barbata, and J. 
setacea, found in wet bogs, on banks, rocks, &c. 


-Jiim-gér-maAn’-ni-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 

3 seaneren omnes) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff.- ide.] 

Bot.: A family of Jungermanniacei (q.v.), 
tribe Jungermannee. 


‘DOL, DEF; PSAt, J5W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian. -tian = shan, -tion,-sion=shin; -fion, -sion = zhin. 


Jun’-gle, s. [Sanse. j 


Juncture—junket 


ala.) Properly waste, 
uncultivated land, whether covered with wood 
or not; but now applied especially to land 
covered with forest trees, thick dense brush- 
wood, or other rank vegetation, 


“It was a ere scattered man 
islets of shifting and treacherous soil, overhung with 


jungile-bendy, s. 
Bot. : The name given in Bombay to Tetra- 
meles, an arborescent genus of Datiscads, 


jungile-cat, s. 
Zool. : Felis chaus, a wild cat, of a yellowish- 
Y, inclining to reddish above and white 
low the muzzle and the limbs, with dark 
stripes, and the tail ringed with black. Found 
in India and Africa, 


jungle-fever, s. 

Path, : Remittent fever, which is apt to 
attack Europeans and others who pass through 
Indian jungles (forests) during the rainy 
ce Called also, by Anglo-Indians, hill 

ver, 


jungle-fowl, s. 

Ornithology : 

1. In Australia Megapodius tunicatus. 
2. In India, Gallus Sonneratit, 


jungle-nail, s. 
Bot. ; Acacia tomentosa, 


jungle-sheep, s. 
Zool, : Kemas hylocrinus, found in India. 


jain-gly, a (Eng. jungl(e); -y.] Of the nature 
of a jungle; consisting of or abounding with 
jungles, 


jungly-gau, s. 
Zool.: A kind of ox, Bos sylhetanus, found 
in Sylhet and the adjacent districts. 


ja-ni-or, a. &s. (Lat. compar. of juvents = 

young.) 

A, As adjective. 

1, Younger than another; not so old as 
another, 

2. Lower in standing: as, a junior partner, 
a junior counsel, 

| Junior is used as an appendage to the 
name of the younger of two persons bearing 
the same name in one family, the older using 
the appendage senior. 

B. As substantive : 

1, One who is younger than another, 


“The fools, my juniors by a year.” 
On the Death of Swift. 


2. One who is of lower standing in his pro- 
fession than another, especially at the bar. 
“That gentleman behind him is Mr. Skimpin, his 
."—Dickens: Pickwick, ch. xxxiv. 
junior-right, s. The same as Boroven- 
ENGLISH sork 


“The distribution of the juntor-right in paging 


requires icular notice.”—Hiton; 0: 

Piylish History, bis ‘ve 

ja-ni-6r’-i-ty, s. [Eng. junior; -ity.] 
1, The quality or state of being junior, 
2. The same as Bornovon-Ena visa (q.Vv.). 


“One must coin a new phrase like jwniority, or 
junior-right."—Ziton : Origins of English Hist., p. 186, 


ji’-ni-6r-ship, s. [Eng. junior; -ship.] The 
same as JUNIORITY (q.v.). 


ja-nip-ér, s. &a. [Junirervs.] 

A, As substantive: 

Botany : 

1. Juniperus communis, and other species of 
the genus. 

2, The Nova Scotian name of the American 
larch, Abies pendula, 

“ He saw the prophet also how he fled 


Into the desert, and how there he slept 
Under a juniper.” Milton: P. &., ti, 272, 


* B, As adj.: Bitter, sharp. 
oi i i letter (hand suave 

‘et in ae para such & picks — 

Bailey : Erasmus, p. 39. 

juniper-oil, oil of juniper, s. 

Phar.: An oil distilled from the unripe 
fruit of the juniper. It is a powerful stimu- 
lant and diuretic. 


juniper— s, [Sanparac.] 


ja-nip-ér-iis, s. (Lat.= the juniper.] 
1, Bot.: Juniper; a genus of Conifers 


ng ¢ 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, 
-tious, -sious, -clous = shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, dtu 
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(Pinacew), sub-order Cupressem. General 
dicecious, sometimes moneecious. Male ea’ 
kins globose, anther one, three to six-celled ; 
female cone a galbulus, small, globose, of 
fonr to six decussate or whorled scales, which, 
becoming enlarged and fleshy, resemble a 
berry; ovules erect; seeds one to three ; 
leaves opposite or whorled in threes, subulate 
or scale-like ; trees or bushes with a red heart- 
wood. They are natives of temperate and cold 
regions, and are found in the United States, 
Canada, Kurope, Asia, and Africa, Juniperus 
communis, the Common Juniper, is widely dis- 
tributed through northern regions. It is a 
tree 15 to 30 feet high, whose fruit takce 
two years to ripeu. The juniper is a powerful’ 
diuretic. Its berries are used for flavoring 
Geneva and gin; its wood in veneering. The 
fetid oilof J. oxycedrus is used in veterinary prac- 
tice. From its wood it is believed the Greeks 
carved their images. J, Sabina, the Savin, is 
diuretic. J. bermudiana is the Pencil-cedar, 
J. virginiana, the Red Cedar, and J. ezcelsa, 
the Himalayan Pencil-cedar. 

junk (1), s. (Port. & Sp. junco, from Chinese 
chww‘an = a ship, a boat, a junk ; Malay ajdng ; 
Fr, jonque.] A vessel employed by the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Malays in navigating their 
seas. It is the largest kind of Chinese vessel, 


JUNK, 


It has no prominent stem or keel, The bow 
on deck is square, and the anchors are on 
each side of the bow. The stern is full, the 
rudder suspended, and at sea is lowered be. 
neath the depth of the bottom of the vessel, 
The immense masts are in one piece; the lug. 
sails are sometimes of matting, 


junk-bottle, s. A porter-bottle. (Bartlett,) 


junk (2), s. 01d, broken, or second-hand gooda 
of any description: a chunk of anything. 


jnak dealer, s. The keeper of a junk 
shop. 


junk-shop, s. A place where junk 1s 
collected, bought and sold. 


junk (3), s. [Port. junco, from Lat. juncus = « 
rush.] 

Nautical : 

1. Pieces of old cable and rope cut inte 
lengths for making mats, swabs, gaskets, sin- 
net, oakum, &e, 

2. Salt beef, supplied to vessels bound on long 
voyages, from its being as tough as old rope, 


junk-ring, s. 

Steam-engine ? 

1. A metallic ring which is serewed down 
and confines the hemp packing of a piston. 

A steam-tight packing around the piston 
ofA steam-engine, 

junk-wad, s. 

Ordnance: A wad made of oakum bound 
with spun-yarn, and filling the bore of the 
gun. It is placed between the charge and the 
ball. For red-hot shot two are used, the 
inner dry and the outer wet. 


jiimk’-6r (jas y), s. [Ger.] A young German 
noble; a member of the aristocratic party in 
Prussia. 

jan’-két, * Jon-iket, *jun-cade, * jun- 
cate, s. [Ital. giwncata =a kind of fresh 
cheese and cream, so called because it is 
brought to market upon rushes; also a junket 
(Floric), from giwnco = a rush ; Lat. jwneus ; 
O. Fr. joneade.} 

j. A kind of sweetmeat; curds mixed with 
cream, sweetened and flavoured ; any kind of 
delicate food. 

* 92. A feast, an entertainment. 


Xenophon, exist. -ihg. 
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* jtin’-két, v.i. & t. [JUNKET, s.] 
A. Intrans. : To feast, to banquet. 


“Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, save 
them to junket with your fellow servants at night.”— 
Swift: Directions to Servants. 


B. Trans.: To entertain at a feast; to 
feast. 
¢ jiin’-két-ting, * jiin’-két_ing, s. [Eng. 
junket; -ing.] A feast, an entertainment, a 
janket. 


“The apostle would have no revelling, or junketting 
upon the altar.”—South - Sermons, vol. L, ser. 7. 


Si-no, s. [Lat.] 

1. Astron. : [ASTEROID, 8]. 

2, Rom. Antig.: A celebrated deity of the 
Romans, identified with the Hera of the 
Greeks, and generally regarded as the daughter 
of Saturn and Rhea, : 
and sister and wife of 
Jupiter. The principal 
seats of her worship 
were Argos, Samos, 
Carthage, and after- 
wards Rome. The 
hawk, goose, and par- 
ticularly the peacock, 
often called Junonia 
avis, were sacred to Y/) L'\ 
her. She presided over fpr 
Marriage and child- Yin 
birth, and as the god- LL : 
dess of all power and 
empire, and the pa- 
tronesss of riches, is represented sitting ona 
throne with a diadem on her head and a golden 
sceptre in her right hand. The Roman con- 
suls, when they entered on office, were always 
obliged to offer her a solemn sacrifice. The 
public finances were also under her care, and 
the mint at Rome was in her temple. 


Juno’s-tears, s. pl. 
Bot. : Verbena officinalis. 


jain’-ta, s. [Sp.] A council; specif., the 
Spanish Grand Council of State. 


jain—to, s. [Sp. junta =a meeting, from Lat. 
junctus = joined, pa. par. of jungo = to join.] 
A secret council or assembly to deliberate 
upon affairs of government ; a combination of 
men for secret deliberation and intrigue; a 
cabal, a faction. 
“The statesmen of the Jwnto would do nothing for 
him.”—Macaulay,; Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 
*jupardie, *jupartie, s. [JEorarpy.] 
fa-pa-t?’, s, [Brazilian.] 


jupati-palm, s. 

Bot.: Raphia ledigera, a fine Brazilian palm, 
The leaf-stalks, which are twelve to fifteen 
feet long, are used for building houses and 
making baskets. 


*jape, s. [Fr.] A jupon (q.v.). 


Ja-pi-tér, s. (Lat. for Jovis pater. 

1. Rom. Antig. : The supreme Roman deity, 
identified with the Greek Zeus. He was the 
son of Saturn and Rhea. Jupiter was the 
king and father of men, but his power ex- 
tended over the ; 
deities also; and 
everything wias 
subservient to his 
will except the 
Fates. From him 
mankind received 
their blessings and 
miseries; they 
looked on him as 
acquainted with 
everything past, 
present, and fu- 
ture. The oak was 
sacred to him, be- 
eause he first 
taught mankind to 
live onacorns. His 
most famous tem- 
ple was at Elis, in 
Olympia, where, 
every fourth year, 
the Olympic games were celebrated in his 
honour; and his most favourite oracle was at 
Dodona, in Epirus. The Romans considered 
Jupiter as the especial patron of their city. He 
is generally represented as sitting on a golden 
or ivory throne, holding in one hand thunder- 
bolts ready to be hurled, and in the other a 
sceptre of cypress, while the eagle stands with 
expanded wings at his feet. White, the colour 
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junket—jurinite 


of the day, was sacred to him, and the oak 
was his sacred tree. 

2. Astron. : The largest planet of the solar 
system. Its diameter is about 85,000 miles, 
its bulk nearly 1,250 times that of the earth ; 
put, its density being one-fourth that of the 
earth, it weighs only about three hundred 
times as much as our planet. The average 
distance of Jupiter from the sun is 478,000,000 
miles; and a railway train, travelling fifty 
miles an hour, would require nine centuries 
to go from the sun to Jupiter. The latter 
body revolves on its axis in about nine 
hours and fifty-five minutes, which is the 
length of its day and night. Though travel- 
ling in its orbit round the sun at the rate of 
28,743 miles an hour, it takes nearly twelve 
years to complete its revolution ; this there- 
fore is the length of its year. It is sur- 
rounded by four conspicuous belts of a 
brownish-gray colour, two north, two south, 
of the equator, with feebler ones towards the 

oles. The equatorial region of the planet 
is brighter than the rest. Jupiter has four 
satellites, numbered first, second, third, and 
fourth. If named, they are called Io, Europa, 
Ganymede, and Callisto. The first revolves 
around him in 1 terrestrial day 18 hours and 28 
minutes, the second in 8 days 13 hours 14 mi- 
nutes, the third in 7 days 3 hours 43 minutes, 
the fourth in 16 days 16 hours and 32 mi- 
nutes. They were first seen by Galileo, with 
his small telescope, on January 7, 1610, and 
identified on the 13th as small planets revolv- 
ing round the luminary. They are now called 
satellites. (E. Dunkin, F.R.A.S.) 


“It may not be amiss to state here that the motions 
of Jupiter's satellites are much disturbed by the 
ellipticity of Jupiter's body.”"—Prof. Airy: Pop. 
Astron, (6th ed.), p. 255. 


*3, Old Chem. : The ancient name for tin. 


Jupiter’s-beard, s. 
Bot.: (1) Anthyliis Barba Jovis. (2) Sempe:- 
vivum tectorum. 


Jupiter’s-flower, s. 


Bot.: The genus Dianthus, including the 
Carnations or Pinks. 


*jai-pon’, *jup-pon, s. [Fr. jupon, from 
jupe (q.v.); Sp. jupon.] A sleeveless over- 
coat, composed of several thicknesses of 
material sewed through, and faced with silk 
or velvet, upon which were embroidered the 
wearer's arms. It fitted closely to the body, 
and, descending below the hips, terminated in 
an enriched border of various patterns; with 
it was worn the military belt, upon which 
much ornament was lavished. 

*jup-pon, s. 
*jur, *jurre, v.i. [A variant of jar (q.v.).] 
To clash ; to strike harshly against anything. 

“The ramme was jurring also at the other part.”— 

P, Holland : Livius, p. 963. 

*jur, *jurre, s. [Jur, v.] A clash, a crash, 
a hard-sounding collision, 

“With thick jurres and pushes.”— P, Holland: 

Ammianus, p. 161. 

Ji-ra, s. & a. [See def.] 

A. As substantive : 

Geog.: A range of mountains between 
France and Switzerland, west of the lakes of 
Geneva and Neufchatel. 

B. Asoadj.: Of, belonging to, or derived 
from the’ Jura mountains, 

Jura-limestone, s. 

Geol. : A limestone of oolitie age constitu- 
ting the chief part of the Jura Mountains, 


[Jupon.] 


*ja-ral, a. [Lat. jur (genit. juris); Eng. adj. 
suff. -al.] Pertaining to natural or positive right. 


* ji-ra-mén’-tal-ly, adv. [Lat. juramentum 
=an oath; Eng. adv. suff. -ly.] With an oath. 
COIN ise ji U, fi — : 
Relic tree ae en ee 
* ji-rant, a. & s, (Lat. jwrans, pr. par. of 
juro = to swear.] 
A. As adj. : Swearing. 


“ Such universally jurant feeling of hope,”—Carlyle: 
French Revol. : pt. ii., bk. i., ch. Mit e _ 


B. As subst. : One who takes an oath. 
“ Jurant and Dissident . . . . argue frothing every- 
where.”—Cariyle: French Revol., pt. ii., bk. iv., ch. 


Ji-ris’-sic, o. (Fr. Jurassique, named from 
the Jura Mountains. 


Geol. : Of or belonging to the formations 
well developed in the Jura Mountains, 


Jurassic-period, s. 

Geol. : ‘Lhe period of time during which the 
Jurassic rocks were deposited. [JURASSIO- 
Sysrem.] 

Jurassic-system, Jurassic-forma-~ 
tion, s. 

Geol.: A system of Mesozoic rocks overlying 
the Oolite, and containing numerous remains of 
reptiles, also relics of the earliest known birds. 


ja’-rat (1), * ja’ -rate (1), s. [Prov. Fr., from 
Lat. juratus, pa. par. of juro = to swear; Fr. 
juré; Sp. & Port. jurado; Ital. giwrato.J A 
person under oath; specif. a magistrate in 
some corporations ; an alderman. 


“The watchman sayde, sirs, the kayes be within the 
towne, with the juraves—Berners: Froissart ; Crony- 
cle, vol. 1., ©. 194. 


jtv-r&t (2), s. [Lat., third pers. sing., indic. of 
juro = to swear.] 
Law: A memorandum of the place where, 
the time when, and the person before whom 
an affidavit is sworn. (Wharton.) 


*ja/-r&te (2), s. [Lat. juratus, pa. par. of jwro 
= to swear.] A person sworn to give evidence, 
to administer justice, &c. 


“ Horryble swerers and commune jurates periured.” 
—Sir 7. Elyot: Governour, bk. iii., ch. vii. 


ja-ra/tion, s. (Lat. juratio, from juratus, 
pa. par. of jwro = to swear.] 
Law: The act of swearing; the administra- 
tion of an oath. 


*ji’-ra-tor, s. [Lat., from jwratus, pa. par. 
of juro = to swear.] 
Law: A juror. 


ja/-ra-tor-y, a. (Lat. juratorius, from juratus, 
pa. par. of jwro= to swear ; Fr. juratoire ; Sp. 
juratorio ; Ital. giuratorio.] Pertaining to or 
containing an oath, 


juratory-caution, s. 

Scots Law: A kind of caution sometimes 
offered in a suspension or advocation, where 
the complainer is not in circumstances to offer 
any better. It consists of an inventory of his 
effects, given up upon oath, and assigned in 
security of the sums which may be found due 
in the suspension, : 


ja’-ré di-vi-no, phr. [Lat.] By divine right. 


Ju-ri-bal’-li, s. [A Demerara word.] ' (Bee 
the compound.) 


Juriballi-bark, s. 

Pharm.: A bark said to be superior tc 
cinchona bark in typhoid and malignant 
fevers. It is a cordial and purgative, and, 
when taken warm, a diaphoretic. It is pro- 
bably from Moschoxylwm Schwartzii, one of 
the Meliads. 


* ja-rid’-ic, a. (Lat. juridicus, from jus (genit. 
juris) = law; dico=to say, to declare; Fr. 
juridique.) The same as JURIDICAL (q.v.). 


* ja-rid’-i-cal, a. [Eng. juridic; -al.] 
1, Acting in the administration or distribu- 
tion of justice; pertaining to a judge or the 
administration of justice. 


“That Roman office, without this juridical sword or 
saw.”"—WMilton: Reason of Church Government, bk. ii., 


ch. iii. 
-. Employed in courts of justice ; according 
aw. 


“ Referring himself to a juridicall trial of that fact.” 
—Bp. Hall: Cases of Conscience, dec. ii., ch. viii. 


juridical days, s. pl. 
‘ ieee Days on which the courts can lawfully 
sit. 


* ja-_rid-i-_cally, adv. (Eng. juridical ; ly.J 
In a judicial manner; in accordance with the 
forms of justice. 

“It being unsuitable to their dignity to come juridi. 


cally."—Warburton: Alliance betw 
bk. ti, ch. fii. sens heh oka a 


Ju -rin’-é-a, s. 
Genevan professor.] 
Bot. : A genus of Composites, tribe Serratu- 
lee. The bruised root of Jurinea macrocephala 
is applied in India to eruptions, and a decoc- 
tion is given in colic. It is also considered a 


cordial, and given in puerperal fever. (Dr. 
Stewart.) 


ja’-rin-ite, s. [A name attributed to Soret. 
Etym. doubtful.] 


Min.: The same as BRooKITE (q.Vv.). 


[Named after Jurine, a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gO, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rale, fill; try, Syrian, 2 o— ®; ey=a; qu=kw. 


*§f’-ris-cdn-siilt, s. (Lat. , from 
jus (genit. ego aw, and consultus, pa. par. of 
consulo = to consult.] One who is learned in 
the civil law; one who gives his opinion in 
cases of law; a jurist; one learned in juris- 
prudence, 


Ja-ris-dic-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. jurisdic- 
tionem, accus. of jurisdictio, from jus (genit. 
Juris), and dictio=a saying, proclaiming ; Sp. 
jurisdiccion ; Ital. giurisdizione.] 

ik pega Language & Law: 

1, The legal power, right, or authority of 
administering justice ; the legal power mice 
a court of ng has of a cases brought 
and tried before it; the legal right by which 
ives exercise their authority ; judicial au- 

ority Over a cause, 

“A plea to the jurisdiction is where an indictment 

is taken before a court that has no 

offence. ve for example, a man be joted for a rape 
fear oe the court ca an ge Ba Me te crime 
ge pae geen > Comment., bk. iv , ch. 26. 

e power or right of governing or legis- 
lating ; the power or right fae autho- 
rity, or of making and enforcing laws. 

3. The extent to which such authority ex- 
tends ; the district within which such power 
may be exercised. 

II. Roman Theol.: Ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion is defined as the ‘‘ power which is con- 
cerned with the worship of God and the sal- 
vation of souls, and is exercised in foro 
externo as well as in foro interno.” com- 
mission from the Supreme Pontiff, whose 
ag theologians teach, are derived from 

st through Peter, are constituted legates, 

patriarchs, primates, and prelates ; by law or 
canon, rectors of universities, superiors of 
convents, provosts, and vicars-general receive 
their jurisdiction; and a jurisdiction exer- 
cised without challenge for forty years is 
valid by prescription. To absolve a penitent, 
jurisdiction is necessary. Secular priests 
obtain this from their bishops ; but confessors 

[ore g Mg the regular orders have juris- 

diction from the Pope over all the faithful 

when they have obtained the approbation of 
the bishop. A penitent in articulo mortis may 
be validly absolved, even in reserved cases 

(q.v.), by a simple priest, even if degraded, 

— or irregular. n ordinary cases, 

absolution given by a priest without jurisdic- 

tion is void. (Addis € Arnold.) 

| CG) Appellate jurisdiction : Jurisdiction in 
cases of appeal from inferior courts. 

(2) Original } hearse : The = right of 
hearing and determining a case in the first 
instance. 


*jai-ris-dic’-tion-al, a. (Eng. jurisdiction; 
-al,) Of or pertaining to jurisdiction: as, 
jurisdictional right. 


* jii-ris-dic’-tive, a. [Lat. jus (genit. juris 
= law; dictio = a saying, proclaiming, an 
Eng. suff. -ive,] Having jurisdiction. 


“To interpose a Poche re ag power over the inward 
and irremediable tion 3 "—Milton : Doec- 
trine & Discipline of Divorce, bk. ii., ch. xxi. 


jai-ris-pri-denge, s. (Fr., from Lat. juris- 
prudentia, from jus (genit. jwris) = law, and 
prudentia = skill; Sp. jurisprudencia; Ital. 
iurisprudenza.) The science of law; the 
Ecowedes of the laws, customs, and rights of 
jmen in a community, necessary for the due 
administration of justice. 
PA en er ee ot ne ee 
mory fresh down to our own time."—Macaulay ¢ Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiii. 
GJ (1) General jurisprudence : The science or 
philosophy of positive law. 
(2) Particular nee : The knowledge 
of the law of any particular nation, 

(8) Medical Jurisprudence ; [FORENSIO-MEDI- 
CINE, MEDICAL-JURISPRUDENCE]. 
® ji-ris-prii’-dent, a. &s. [Fr., from Lat, 
osha ool from jus (genit. juris) = law, and 
prudens = skilled; Sp. jurisprudente; Ital. 

giurisprudente.] 


A. As adj.: Learned in the law; skilled in 


jurisprudence. 
“ A very jurisprudent author."—Gray: Works, vol. 
i, lett. 11. 
B. As subst.: One learned in the law; a 


jurisconsult. 
= -dén’-tial (ti as sh), a. [Eng. 
ee ree oun Oto pertaining to furs 


‘prudence. 


DEN, Dd}; PORE, jSwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; 
-Gian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, 


jJurisconsult—just 


ja’-rist, s. (Fr, juriste, from Low Lat. jurista 


= a lawyer, from jus (gen. juris) = law.] One 
learned in the law, especially in the civil law; 
one who professes the science of law; one who 
writes upon law, 
“ To that symbol of kingly authority our jurists have 
alw: ri od 
portance’—-Aacaulay? Wan Engeche 


* ja-ris‘-tic, Ju ris-tlo-gl, a, 
rist ; ~ic, -ical.] 
jurisprudence, 

ja’-ror, s. [Fr. jurewr, from Lat. juratorem, 
accus, of jwrator = one who swears, from jura- 
tus, pa. par. of juro = to swear.] 

1, One who serves upon a jury in a court of 
law ; one who is sworn to deliver a true ver- 
dict in any case according to the evidence 
brought before him. [Jury.] 

“The twel 

fudgea"—Tempter Introd to Mists Hnplazn a 

2. One of a number of men selected to award 
prizes, &c., ata public show or exhibition, 

* 3. One who takes an oath ; one who binds 

by an oath, 
“y ° 
am apres in the holy league. 


+ Massacre at Paris, ii, 6. 

jurors’-book, s._ A list of men qualified 
to ontly on juries, made out annually for each 
county. 


jarte, jiirt (jas y), yourt, s. [Yurr,] 


ja’-ry, *ju-rie, s._ (Fr. jurée, prop. the fem. 
er pa, par. of jwrer = to swear; Lat. 


1, A number of men selected according to 
law, impannelled, and sworn to inquire into 
and to decide upon facts, and to give their 
true verdict according to the evidence legally 
laid before them. In our Courts of Justice 
there are two kinds of juries, grand-juries, and 
petty or common-juries. [For grand-jury, see 
under GRAND.] Petty or common-juries con- 
sist of twelve men each, and the verdicts given 
must be unanimous, They are appointed both 
in civil and crimival cases. After the evidence 
in a cause has been given,and summed up by the 
judge, the jury retire to consider their verdict. 
Trial by jury is a constitutional provision in 
many of the states, though the conditions at- 
tending jury trials differ somewhat in different 
states. The law permits the challenging of 
individual jurors, and this right has frequently 
been abused, so that it is often difficult to im- 
= ajury. Each juror must also swear that 

e has formed no opinion as,to the case on 
trial. In England there are special juries, 
where the case seems too important for a 
common jury. In Scotland the number of 
the jury in criminal cases is fifteen, and the 
verdict is determined by the voice of the 
majority. In civil and revenue cases the 
number is twelve, and the jury are not re- 
quired to be unanimous in their verdict. In 
cases of misdemeanor, felony, and high-treason 
the jury must be unanimous. 

“No man can be convicted, upon an indictment, at 

the sult of the crown of any offence, unless by jthe 
unanimous voice of twenty-four of his canals and 


neighbours: that is, by twelve at least of the grand 
fens in the first place, assenting ie the accusation ; 


neh by th hol , of twel 

me Be oi he im guilty, BpOn. triad Bat it twelve 

of the gran Jury assent, it is a good poems 
though some of the rest di ee. And the indict- 
ment, when so found, is publicly delivered into court.” 
—Blackstone : Comment., bk. iv., ch, 23. 

2. Hist.: It has been much disputed 
whether the germ of our modern jury system 
was of Anglo-Saxon or Norman origin. Those 
who hold the former view attribute it to King 
Alfred, about a.p. 886. It does not seem to 
have been closely connected with the appoint- 
ment of twelve compurgators for canonical 

urgations. The establishment of proper 
ury trials seems to have been under Henry LI., 
te in the twelfth century. It was well rooted 
in the time of King John, and is insisted on 
in Magna Charta, as the great bulwark of 
liberty. In 1853, under Edward III., juries 
empannelled to try aliens were to consist half 
of Roreignerss Various Acts have since been 
passed on the subject of juries, but the changes 
! made have not been of essential importance. 
“Tt is true, the terms of ah Kot verdict were in- 
troduced by the Normans, with mi others in the 
style and practice of our laws ; but the trials by twelve 
men, with that essential circumstance of their unani- 
mous agreement, was not only used among the Saxons 
and Normans, but is known to be as ancient in Swe- 
den."—Temple: Introd. to Hist. England, 

3, A body of men selected to award prizes 

at public shows, exhibitions, &e, 


ury-box, s. The enclosed place in which 
at jury sits in a court of justice. 


[Eng. ju- 
f or pertaining to a jurist or 
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reel Aap & 

w: A list of persons liable to be sum- 
moned to attend as jurymen. On or before 
July 20 in each year the Clerk of the Peace in 
each county, riding or division, issues a pre- 
cept to the churchwardens and treasurers of 
the several parishes to make out such a list 
before September 1, This is affixed to the 
doors of churches and chapels on the first 
three Sundays of September.. (Dnglish.) 


jury-process, s. 
moning of a jury. 


ja'-ry, a. [Etym. doubtful. Skeat thinks it 
is connected with Dan. kiore = a driving, 
kidre = to drive; Norw. kyére =a drive, a 
journey ; Sw. kéra; Icel. keyra = to drive.] 
Naut.: A term applied to any structure of 
a vessel, made to serve temporarily in place 
of something lost. 


ens Ase 

‘aut,: A temporary mast erected in place 
of one that has been carried away, Po for 
navigating a vessel to a place where the per- 
manent equipment of masting and rigging is 
furnished. The temporary rig is termed jury- 


The writ for the sum 


ury-rigged, a. Furnished with rigging 
of a temporary kind to replace that carried 


away by a storm. 


jury-rudder, s. A temporary rudder 
eee when the original rudder has been 
lost or damaged. 
’-ry-man, s. [Eng. jury,s.,and man.] One 

who serves upon a jury ; a juror. 

“ And wretches hang that jurymen may dine.” 
e Pope: rape of the Lock, iii. 22 
jus, s. [Lat.] Law, rights. 
jus gentium, phr. The law or rights of 
nations ; international law. 


jus-si, s. [A Manilla word.] 
Fabric: A delicate fibre from an unknown 
plant, used in making dresses. 


jus-si-s-a, s. (Named after Antoine de 
Jussieu, demonstrator of plants in the Royal 
Gardens at Paris.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Jussi- 
gee (q.v.). Jussiwa Caparossa and J. scabra 
have been used in Brazil for dyeing black, and 
J. pilosa in the same country to produce a 
yellow. The leaves of J. peruviana form an 
emollient poultice. 


jiis-si-se’-E-20, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. Jussia~a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 7 
Bot. : A tribe of Onagrace. 


just, s. [Jousr.] 


just, a., adv., & s. [Fr. juste, from Lat. justus, 
an extension of jus = right ; Sp. & Port. justo ; 
Ital. giusto.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Acting according to what is right and 
fair ; giving or willing to give to all their due; 
fair, impartial, or equitable in the distribution 
of justice; upright, incorrupt, honest; not 
willing to overreach or take advantage of 
others ; fair dealing. 

“Joseph was ayood man and just.”"—Luke xxiii. 53. 

2. Righteous; God-fearing; of blameless 
and pure life. 

“The just shall live by faith."—Galatians lil. 11. 

8. Making no respect of persons ; rewarding 
the good and punishing the wicked. 

“A God of truth, and without iniquity, just and 

right is he.""—Deut. xxxil. 4. 

4. True to one’s promises ; faithful, trust- 

worthy. 


“ Just of thy word, in every thought sincere,” 
aa rd Pope: Epistle vil. 5. 


5, Conformable to what is right ; conformed 
to truth and justice; fair, honest. 


“ Just balances, just weights, a just ephah, and a 
Just hin shall ye have."—Levit. xix. 36. 


6. True; well founded; not forged or in- 
vented ; grounded on fact. 

bd oo many, the least 

whereot hen just ie BE ee iin of estimation 
and credit.”"—Hooker ; Kecles. Polity. 

7. In accordance with facts; not exagger- 
ated ; neither too much nor too little ; exact, 
accurate, precise : as, a just description. 

8. In accordance with justice or equity; 
equitable, due, merited, deserved. 

“He shall receive a fust recompence of reward.”"— 

Hebrews ii. 2 


sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-sious=ahis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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9. In accordance with what is proper or suit- 
able; regular, orderly, due, fit, proper, suitable. 


“The Pee is here at ane iE piers yon poet Nye " 
grace, just distance ‘tween 
“gotta 4 Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 1. 


* 40, Exact, precise ; neither more nor less, 


“Bri ust notice of the numbers dead.” 
gs om Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. 7 


* 41, Full, complete ; of full dimensions. 

bie mely personage, a little above just sta- 
ture, Gaitand suesiaht limbed, but slender.”—Bacon : 
Henry Vil, 

B. As adverb: 

1. Exactly, precisely. 
%* Just as you left them.” Shakesp. : Tempest, v. 
2. Close; very near in place or position. 


“ Now was she just before him as he sat.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 349. 


8. Exactly; precisely or nearly in point of 
time. 
* “'To-night at Herne’s oak, just twixt twelve and one.” 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 6. 
4, Nearly, almost, all but. 


* How Proserpine lately was chuckling to think ~ 
She had just caught you napping on Phlegethon’s 
brink.” Cambridge: To Osias Humphrey, Hsq. 


5, Barely, merely, only: as, He only just 
escaped. 

* C, As subst. : That which is just, fair, and 
right ; justice, right. 


*just-borne, a. Borne in the cause of 
justice or right. 
“ Our just-borne arms.” 


*juste-au-corps (as zhist’/-6-k6r), 's. 
[Fr.= close to the body.] A close-fitting body- 
coat, similar to, if not identical, with the 
jupon. 

juste-milieu (as zhist’/-mé-lyd), s. [Fr. 
=the just mean.) The golden mean; the 
true medium; that mode of administering 
government which consists in maintaining a 
just and fair middle course between extreme 
parties on either side. 


Shakesp. : King John, ii. 2. 


§us'tice, s. [Fr., from Lat. justitia = justice ; 
Low Lat, justitia =a tribunal, a judge, from 
Lat. justus = just (q.v.); Sp. justicia; Ital. 
giustizia.] 


1. The quality or state of being just; up- 
rightness, impartiality; fairness in dealing 
with others; the rendering to each what is 
his due; conformity with the, laws human 
‘and divine ; rectitude, equity, integrity. 

** Justice is two-fold, namely general or strict justice, 
which consists in observing the laws, and the aim of 
which is public good; and particular justice or equity, 
which aims at the good of individuals.”—Jeattie: 
Moral Science, pt. iii, ch. ii. 


2. Conformity to truth or the facts; fair- 
ness in the representation of facts respecting 
merit or demerit ; impartiality. 

3. Justness ; well-founded right; rightful- 
hess ; agreeableness to right. 


“To mitigate the justice of thy plea.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 


4, Just requital of deserts ; just treatment ; 
merited reward or punishment; just recom- 
pense for conduct or actions. 

**He executed the justice of the Lord.”—Deut. xxxiii. 21. 

5, A person legally commissioned to hold 
courts, and hear causes, and to administer 
justice between individuals: as, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court; a justice of the 
peace, 


{ (1) Justices of the Peace: Local magistrates 
elected by the people and haying limited juris- 
diction in minor civil and criminal matters of 
law; their courts are not courts of record. A 
corresponding office exists in England, with, 
however, greater power and jurisdiction. 


“As the office of these justices is conferred by the 
crown, so it subsists only during the pleasure of the 
sovereign, and is determinable: 1. By the demise of 
the crown ; that is, in six months after. 2. By express 
writ under the great seal, discharging any particular 
person from being any longer justice. 8. By supersed- 
ing the commission by writ of supersedeas, 4. By 
anew commission, which discharges all the former 
Justices not included therein, 5. By accession to the 
office of sheriff or coroner, ‘Che power, office, and duty 
of a justice depend on his commission, and on the 
several statutes which have created objects of his 
jurisdiction. His commission, first, empowers him 
singly to conserve the peace. It also empowers any 
two or more to hear and determine felonies and other 
offences, which is the ground of their jurisdiction at 
sessions. And as to the powers given to them by the 
several statutes, which have heaped upon them such 
an infinite variety of business, that few care to under- 
take, and fewer understand, the office ; they are such, 
that the country is greatly obliged to any worthy 
magistrate that without sinister views of his own will 
engage in this troublesome service, And therefore, if 
a Justice makes any undesigned slip, great indulgence 
is shown to him in the courts of law ; for he cannot be 
aun fon any OucealaRGnsehoutmotioe beforehand ; so 

ave an opportunity of making amends,”—Alack= 
stone. Comment., bk. i., ch. 9. J Hao 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wglf, work, whd, sén; miite, ciib, cure, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, 


_ justeaucorps—justification 


(2) Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States: The presiding Justice, who is 
appointed by the President with the assent of 
the Senate, and holds the position for life. 
The other members of the Supreme Bench, 
who are similarly appointed, are known as 
Justices or Associate Justices. The same terms 
are employed with reference to the members 
of the supreme courts of the several States. 


(3) Justices of the Quorum : Particular justices 
of the peace nominated expressly in the com- 
mission, without whose presen¢e no business 
can be transacted. 

(4) Lord Chief Justice of England: The title 
formerly given to the chief judges of the 
courts of Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas. 
Now there is only one Chief Justice, who is 
styled the Lord Chief Justice of England. 


(5) Lord Justice-General of Scotland: Also 
known as the Lord-President of the Court of 
Session, the highest judge in Scotland. 

(6) Lords Justices : Persons appointed by the 
sovereign to act for a time as his substitute 
in the supreme government of the whole or 
any part of the kingdom, as the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. The title borne by the 
Judges of Appeal, originally given toa limited 
number only. 

*(T) Justice of the Forest is a lord by his office, 
and hath the hearing and determining of all 
offences within the king’s forest, committed 
against venison or vert: of these there be two, 
whereof the one hath jurisdiction over all the 
forests on this side Trent, and the other of all 
beyond. (Cowel.) 

*(8) Justices in Eyre: [EYRE]. 

*(9) Jedburgh or Jeddart justice: A term 
applied to the executing of a prisoner and 
trying him after; so called from Jedburgh, a 
town on the Scotch border, where many of 
the border-raiders were hanged without any 
trial. Similar to Halifax law in England. 

(10) High Court of Justice : [H1cH-CourtT]. 

{| Justice is a written or prescribed law, to 
which one is bound to conform and make it 
the rule of one’s decisions : equity is a law in 
our hearts; it conforms to no rule but to 
circumstances, and decides. by the conscious- 
ness of right and wrong. The proper object 
of justice is to secure property; the proper 
object of equity is to secure the rights of 
humanity. Justice is exclusive, it assigns to 
every one his own; it preserves the subsisting 
inequality between men: equity is communi- 
eative; it seeks to equalize the condition of 
men by a fair distribution. Justice is inflexible, 
it follows one invariable rule, which can seldom 
be deviated from consistently with the general 
good ; equity, on the other hand, varies with 
the circumstances of the case, and is guided 
by discretion. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


justice-ayre, s. In Scotland a circui. 
made throughout the kingdom by the lords 
of justiciary for the distribution of justice. 
[Eyre.] 


* justice-broker, s. 
sells his judicial decisions. 


justices’ justice, s. A satirical expres- 
sion in common use, applied to the dispro- 
portionate sentences and extraordinary deci- 
sions of some of the unpaid magistracy. 
“The little speech which the Lord Chief Justico of 
England took occasion to make at the Bedford assizes 


on justices’ justice contained nothing very new.”— 
Pali Mall Gazette, Oct. 20, 1884. 


A magistrate who 


* jtis’-tice, v.t. [Jusridz, s.] To administer 
justice to. 
“The king delivered him to the F 
Yates By aS ayia iieanors apart Age fae 
* jlis’-tige-a-pble, a. [Eng. justice; -able.] 
Liable to be called to account in a court of 
justice. 


* jlis’-tige-hood, s, [Eng. justice; -hood.] 
= Office or dignity of a justice; justice. 
ship. 

“Should but the king his justi 
In peti tor otieanh 2 EEE ee 
Ben Jonson; Expostulation with Inigo Jones. 

* jlis-tice-m€Ent, s. [Eng. justice; -ment.} 
Procedure in courts of justice; the adminis- 
tration of justice. 


* jtis’-ti¢-Gr, s. [Eng. justic(e); -er.] One who 
administers justice ; a justiciary, 
“This shews you are above, 


YouJjusticers, that these our nether crimes 
So speedily can venge.” Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 2. 


juis-ti’-ci-a (c as sh), s. 


* jiis-ti'-cl-a-ble (c as sh), a. 


* jus’-ti-_co, * jis’-ti-coat, s. 


jus-ti-fi-a-ble, a. 


jiis-ti-fi’'-a_ble-néss, s. 


jiis’-tige-ship, s. (Eng. justice; -ship.] The 


office or position of a judge or justice. 

“From this beginning having run through eae 

to this dignitie 

es apnea ig amounted up toh + dmme- 
anus, p. 51. 

(Named after J. 

Justice, an ancient Scotch horticulturist and 
potanist.] 

Bot.: A genus of Acanthads, tribe Hranthe- 
mee, It consists of ornamental and freely- 
flowering plants with red, purple, blue, white, 
or yellow flowers. They are natives of the hotter 
parts of Asia and America. Many are culti- 
vated in greenhouses, Justicia Ecboliwm is @ 
diuretic. 


[Bng. 
justice; -able.) Proper or fit to be examined 
in a court of justice. 


* jiis-ti-cl-a-ry, *jtis-ti’-ci-ar (c as sh), 


* jiis-ti—ti-ar (tias shi), s. & a. (Lat. justi- 
tiarius, from justitia = justice.] 

A. As substantive: 

1, An administrator of justice. 


“O Saviour, the glittering palaces of proud fustiot- 
aries are not for thee.’—Sp. Hall: Contemplations ; 
Zuccheus. 


2. An officer appointed by William the Con- 
queror corresponding with a Lord Chief Jus- 
tice. The Chief Justiciary was the highest legal 
officer in the kingdom ; he was president of 
the Court of King’s Bench and of the Exche- 
quer, and ai! other courts were under his 
authority. In the absence of the sovereign 
from the kingdom, he was ex-officio regent. 
His office was thus one of the highest import- 
ance and influence. 

“ By ad to it the place of his chief justiciary, the 
king Naposy .] gave him an opportunity of becoming 
one of the richest subjects in Europe.” — Burke: 
Abridg. ar Eng. Hist., bk. iii, ch. v. 

3. One who boasts of the justice of his own 
acts. 

B. As adj.: Presided over Ly a justiciary. 


“He was brought into the justiciary court, upon an 
indictment for the crime."—Strype: Memorials ; King 
Charles (an. 1675). 

GY High Court of Justiciary: The supreme 
court of Scotland in criminal causes. It is pre- 
sided over by the lord justice-general, who is 
assisted by the lord justice-clerk, and five 
lords of session. There is no appeal from ite 
decisions. 


* jlis-ti'-ci-és, s. (Justice, v.] 


Law: An old writ addressed to the sheriff, 
empowering him to hold plea of debt in his 
county court for any sum, his ‘1sual jurisdic- 
roe being limited to sums under forty shil- 
ings. 


{JuUSTE-AU- 
CORPS. ] 


{Eng. justify ; -able.) 
That may or can be justified, excused, or de- 
fended ; capable of being justified or shown to 
be just ; defensible by law or reason ; vindic- 
able; excusable. 


“Just are the ways of God, 
And justifiable to men.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 204 


justifiable-homicide, s. 


Law: Homicide (i.e., the killing of a human 
being) in circumstances which render it a 
justifiable act. When, for instance, an execu- 
tioner hangs a criminal legally condemned, or 
when no other way of preventing an atrocious 
crime, say murder, is available, the deed 
ceases to be murder and becomes justifiable 
homicide. 


(Eng. justifiable ; 
~ness.) The quality or state of being justifi- 
able; capability of being justified, excused, 
or defended. 

“To this end they directed all their energies, carelese 


of the honesty or justijiableness of the means.” 
Brewer: English Studios p. 191, Sree 


jiis-ti-ty-a-bly, adv. (Eng. justijiab(le); -ly.J 


In a justifiable manner ; so as to be justifiable, 
excusable, or defensible. 
“No man amongst us can justifiably plead weakness 


of ponecinioe in that sense.”—South : Sermons, vol. iii. 
ser, : 


jiis-ti-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat, justifi- 


cationem, accus. of justificatio, from justifica- 
tus, pa. par, of justisico = to justify (q.v.); 
Sp. justification ; Ital. giustijicazione.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of justifying; the act of showing 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian. »,e=6; ey=4 qu=kw. 


proving to be just, right, or conformable to 
nt and justice ; cast hb defence, 


“TL hope, for my brother’ 
but as an essay Of my vittaa pe tg 


2, The state of being justified or proved to 
be just or right, el Z 
3. The act of adjusting, making correct, or 
exact ; the act of pres ‘the one sweed of 
a 459 object to fit together ; adjustment. 
. The act of ju ; condemnation, exe- 
eution. (Scots aging: es 


IL. Technically : 


1. Bookbinding: Attention to keeping the 
matter of pages in exact register or corre- 
spondence, to secure even margins. 

2. Law: The bringing forward in court of a 
sufficient reason why a defendant did what he 
is called upon to answer; such a plea must 
set forward some special matter. 

3. Print.: The adjustment of distance be- 
tween the letters in the words and the words 
in a line, so as to avoid any glaring dispropor- 
tion, and make them fill the measure, 

4. Theology: 

(1) Protestant Theol. : A forensic act by which 

- God declares the sinner righteous, and acquits 
him of aJl guilt on account of the meritorious 
life and atoning death of Jesus Christ the Re- 
deemer, imputed to the sinner and received by 
faith alone. The scripture adduced 
in support of this view are Isa. lili. 11; Acts 
xiii. 39; Rom, iii. 20-31, iv. 1-25, v. 16-21: 
viii. 80 ; Gal. fi. 16-21, iii. 8, 11; Tit. iii. 7, &e. 
A broad distinction is drawn between justifica- 
tion and sanctification. (See the Eleventh 
Article, and the Homily, Of Justification, also 
Confession of Faith, ch. xi.) 

(2) Roman Theol. : The infusion of righteous- 
ness into the sinner by the Spirit of God. On 
that view there is not essential distinction be- 
tween justification and sanctification. In sup- 

rt of this view, and against the distinction 

wn by Protestants between tification 


Corinthians that the * unrighteous shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God.” He continues, 
**And such were some of you; but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ze are justi- 
fied.” Here sanctification is put before justi- 
fication. See also Eph. iv, 24. 


* jiis-tif’-i_ca-tive, a. [Lat. justificat(us), 
pa. par. of justifico ; Eng. suff. -ive.] Having 
power to justify ; justifying, justificatory. 


* jiis_tif’-i-ca@-tor, s. [Low Lat., from Lat. 
justificatus, pa. par. of justijico.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : One who justifies, excuses, 
or defends. 
Il, Law: 
1. A compurgator (q.v.). 
2. A juryman, 
Wis-tif’-i-ca-tor-¥, a. (Eng. justificator ; ~y.] 
’ Justifying, ae defensory. a 
giis’-ti-fi-ér, s. (Eng. justify; -er.] 
1. One who justifies, vindicates or defends. 


“They were not men, but justifiers of 
and hypocrites.”—Sirype: Life of Parker, an. 1566, 


2. One who pardons and absolves from sin 


and punishment. 


-ti-fy, * ti- vt. &4. (Fr. fusti- 
ar povasl non ge justus = aan 
Aerio = to make; Sp. & Port. justificar: Ital. 
giustificare.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language? 
1. To prove or show to be just, true, or con- 
formable to right, law, justice, propriety, or 
duty ; to vindicate, to defend, to excuse, 


*2. To prove; to establish by evidence ; to 
show ; to demonstrate, 
= frown w 
sa aeuh san traitors!” Shabeep. : Tempest, ¥ 
8. To absolve : to acquit ; to declare to be 
free from guilt or blame ; to exonerate. 
ps law hath judg’d thee, Eleanor ; 


cannot justify whom law condemns.” 
rap Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., li. 8 


4, To cause to fit together exactly, as the 
im parts of a complex body ; to adjust, 
to fit together, to make exact. [JusTirica- 
tion, I, 3.) 


DOU, béy; PdAt, jSwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -gion=zhan. -cious, 


justificative—juxtaposit 


5, To condemn, to execute, to hang. (Seotch.) 


“The only drap o’ gentle bluid that’s in your body 
was our great grand-uncle's that was justijled at Dum- 
Darton.”—Seott dod Hoy, he exile ees #¢ Dum 


IL. Theology : i 
) Protestant Theol. : To declare the sinner 
righteous, to acquit the sinner. {Justivica- 
T10N, IL, 4 (1).] 

“That which gives usa title to a perfect righteous. 

ior God“ South” sormona ak Thsaes 

2, Roman Theol.: To infuse righteousness 
into the sinner. [Jusrrrroation, LI. 4 (2).] 

* B. Intrans.: To agree; to coincide or 
conform exactly ; to form an even surface or 
exact line with anything. 

To justify bail: To prove the suffictency 
of bail or sureties for the amount for which 
they go bail. 


“And, if excepted to, the bail must be perfected ; 
that is, they must justify themselves in court, or before 
the commiasioner in the Seep ts, by swearing them- 
Fen came for whieh tier ane tall attarvarmneet ea 

which they are after payment 0: 
their debta."—Alackstone : Comment., PTT oh. 10, 


Jiis-tin-i-an, s.& a. [See def.) 
A, As subst. ; One of the Roman Emperors. 


B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
Institutes or laws of the Emperor Justinian. 


Jiis-tin’-i-an-ist, s. (Eng. Justinian ; -ist.] 
One who is skilled or learned in the Institntes 
of eee one learned in civil law. (Whar- 
ton. 


* juis’tle (tle as el), v.i. & t. [JosrTiy, v.] 

A. Intrans.: To run up against anything; 

to clash, to encounter, to jostle. 
Pute back leave-takins, fusitoe roupply by.” 
Shake? Trotlua & Cressida, 1¥. 4 

B. Trans. : To jostle; to run or knock up 

against ; to push, to drive. 
“T am in case to fustle a constable.”— Shakesp, : 
Tempest, iii, 2 


* jiis’-tle (tle as el), s. [JustLx, v.] A shock, 
a push, an encounter, a jostle. 
Ms , accidental 4 
PE dons ving ar he Anaemmeama a 
justly, adv. [Eng. just ; -ly.] 
1. In a just manner; in accordance with 
justice, law, or right; honestly, uprightly. 


“T am justly killed with mine own treachery.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 2. 


2. Fairly, accurately, properly ; in accord- 
ance with facts and truth: as, The matter is 
justly described, 


jiist’-néss, s. [Eng. just ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being just ; justice, 
uprightness, equity, fairness. 
“Not the ‘ness of a cause, but the valour of the 
that must win the field.”"—Souwth: sermons, 
Vol. 1, ser. 4 
2. Conformity to truth or facts; accuracy, 
fairness, propriety. 
“Cowley has with greater fjustness of thought com- 
a beautiful woman to a porcupine, that sends an 
arrow from every part."—Add: ¢ Spectator, No. 377. 


jiit, v4. [A variant of jet, v. (q.v.).] To push 
or shoot forward in prominences ; to project 
beyond the main body. 
ee Rocdlon tes river 
é neg oy Longfellow: Hiawatha, xviil. 
* jit, *jutte, s. (Jur, v] 
2. That which juts or projects out; a pro- 
jection, a prominence. 
2, A push, a shove, 
“Give him a jutte, indeed.”"—Udal : Ralph Roister- 
Doister, ili. 3, 


jut-window, ». 
Carp.: A bow-window projecting from the 
face of a building ; a bay-window. 


jate, s. [Uriya jhot.] 

1. Comm. & Manuf. : The fibre of two Indian 

lants, Corchorus capsularis, cultivated chiefly 
n the central and eastern parts of Bengal, and 
C. olitorius in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
It is manufactured into—(a) cloth of different 

nalities ranging from substitutes for silk, or 
shirtings, curtains, carpets, and ‘‘gunnies” 
(bags for holdit.3 grain); (b) paper prepared 
chiefly from the “ rejections” and ‘ cuttings” ; 
(c) cordage from the coarser and stronger 
qualities, 

2. Hist.: The fibre was first experimented 
on by Europeans unfavourably in 1820, In 
1882 a Dundee manufacturer used it again, and 
found it answer his purpose. From time im- 
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memorial the natives of Bengal had made it 
into gunnies by hand weaving. The manufac- 
ture being introduced into Dundee and carried 
on by machinery, greatly injured the Indian 
hand manufacture, but the natives found it 
profitable to export the raw material. Next 
factories were established in India, in Borneo, 
&c., nineteen haying sprung up near Calcutta 
between 1864 and 1882. Jute is now grown 
successfully in the southern part of the United 
States, yet jute goods are largely imported, 
ganuy bags being much used. Jute balts 
(the lower part of stem and upper part of 
root) are also imported. Machinery is now 
being developed which will render the states 
independent of foreign jute. 


Jiit'-land-ér, s. [From the country Jutland; 
suff, -er.] A native or inhabitant of Jutland. 


Jit’/-land-ish, a. [Eng. Jutland; -ish.] Of 
or pertaining to Jutland, or its people. 


jut’-ting, pr. par.,a.,& 8. [Jvt, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (8 
the verb). ats et oe oe 
* As subst, : The act or state of projecting 
out, 


jutting-out, s. 
Arch.: A projection; said of windows, 
corbels, cornices, &e, 


*jiit-ting-ly, adv. [Eng. jutting; -ly.] Ina 
jutting or projecting manner, 


* jit’-ty, v.t. [Jur, v.] To project beyond; 
to overhang. 
“ As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded base.” 
Shakesp,: Henry V., 1.1, 


* jut-ty, $s. [Jurry, v.] A projecting part of 
a le , as of @ prominent course; a pier, a 
mole, 


*ja’-vén-al, s. [A corrupt. of juvenile (q.v.).] 
A young man, a youth, a juvenile. 
“The fi yy * 
jn bok pot dalgul’ Shake aon Pc La 
ja-vén-4/-li-a, s. [Lat. neut. pl. of juvenalis 
=youthful, juvenile, suitable for young people.) 
Roman Antiq. : Games for young people, in- 
stituted by Nero. 


3 ja-vén-és-cence, 8. [Eng. juvenescen(t) > 
-ce.] The quality or state of being juvenes- 
cent ; a growing young. 


+ ja-vén-és’-cent, a, (Lat. jwvenescens, pr. 
par. of jwvenesco= to grow young, from ju- 
venis = young.) Growing or becoming young. 


jw’-vén-ile, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. juvenilis, 
from juwvenis = young.] 
A, As adj. : Young, youthful. 


“No crime in a juvenile exercitation.”"—Glanvil 
Scepsis Scientifica ; Epist. (Dedic.) 


B, As subst.: A young person, a youth, 

“*Yes, yes, yes,’ cried the juveniles."—C. Bronté: 
Jane Lyre, ch, xviii. 

*jfi'-vén-ile-néss, s. [Eng. juvenile ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being juvenile ; youth, 
youthfulness. 

ja-vén-il-i-ty, s. (Fr. juvénilité, from Lat. 
juvenilitatem, accus. of juvenilitas, from ju- 
venilis = youthful.] 

+ 1. Youthfulness, youth, 

*9. A light and careless manner; youthful 
actions or conduct. 

“ Oustomary strains and abstracted juvenilities have 
made it difficult to commend and speak credibly in 
dedications.”—Glanvill : Scepsis Scientijica, 

* ji/-vén-tate, s. (Lat. juventas (genit. ju- 
ventutis), from juvenis = young.) Youth, 
youthfulness, 

ji’-vi-a, s. [Brazilian (?).] 

Bot.: The Brazil nut (Bertholettia excels), a 
fine tree 100 or 120 feet high, from the 
Orinoco, &c. 

jai-wan’-sa, jii-wan’-za, «. 
doubtful.) 

Bot. : The camel’s thorn (q.v.). [ALHAGI.] 

jai-war , 8 [JOWAREB.] 

* jiix-ta-pose’, v.t. [Lat. juzta = close, next, 

as Eng. Sey To place next or near ; to set. 
side by side, 

* jiix-ta-pds'-it, vt, (Lat. juata = close, 
next, and positus, pa. par. of pono = to place } 
To place next or near; to juxtapose. 


(Etym. 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -inge 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dei, 
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ix-tg-po-gi’-tion, s. (Lat. justa = close, 
J next, and a position (q.v.).] The act of plac- 
ing or setting next or near, or side by side ; 
the state of being set near or side by side ; 
nearness or closeness of position ; contiguity. 


“But the idea of atoms and of their relative weights, 
and of the building up of compounds by the juxta- 
position of elementary atoms, is erfectly definite, 
and affords the only satisfactory explanation yet given 
of the observed jaws of chemical combination.”— 
Graham: Ohemistry (2nd ed.), vol, ii., p. 512. 


[Native word.) A kind of heavy 


ju-zail’, s. Cannahaaie) 


rifle used by the Afghans. 
*jy-mold, s. (GimMAL.) 
*jysse, 3, [G1s.) 


K. 


&K. The eleventh letter and the eighth conso- 
nant of the English alphabet. This letter 
has before vowels, and before all consonants 
except m, the same phonetic value in all the 
alphabets where it appears —a guttural momen- 
tary sound produced by raising the back of 
the tongue to the back of the palate, as in 
kill, keen, king. Before n it is not sounded in 
English, as in knee, knell, knife. From the 
sixteenth to the last century it was used in 
English at the end of words after c, apparently 
to strengthen the hard c, as in alchemick, 
musick, publick, but this usage is now con- 
fined to monosyllables, as check, clock, duck, 
sick. It also frequently occurs at the end of 
monosyllables followed by ¢ mute, as duke, 
strike ; or alone after long vowels or dipthongs, 
as in seek, speak, hook, look, hawk, or preceded 
by the consonants 1, », 7, as milk, shrink, 
dirk. It is met with in the middle of words 
only where the monosyllable to which it be- 
longs are compounded, as in speaking, firkin, 
mawkish, tinker, inkling, mankind. It takes 
a prominent part in the formation of deriva- 
tives, as in the suffixes -ock, -ikin. 


¥ Forming part of the original Phoenician 
alphabet, k passed into Greek and the oldest 
Latin; but c was substituted for it in the 
latter at an early date, and it only survived in 
a few common abbreviations (see below). In 
the early part of the present era, moreover, 
the sound of k or ¢ (hard) was lost in Italy. It 
underwent palatization—i.e., it was produced 
by raising the middle instead of the back 
of the tongue to the palate, and c was sounded 
as ch (tsh). Those modern alphabets, therefore, 
derived from Italy (i.e., Celtic, Mod. Italian, 
French, and Spanish) have, properly speak- 
ing, no k, and the sound and letter are only 
Rite in a few foreign importations. In 
hose alphabets, however, derived through 
the Greek (i.¢., Teutonic and Slavonic) & plays 
an important part. But in England the letter 
holds a very ambiguous position. The earliest 
Anglo-Saxon alphabet, being derived from 
Roman missionaries, was without k, and c 
was generally used to represent its sound, 
but German influence soon introduced it to 
northern England, and made it interchange- 
able with ¢ throughout the country, and the 
two letters were used indifferently (cf. cyning, 
kyning). The Norman French of the Con- 
quest brought in many words in which k 
could have no place, and not only often soft- 
ened the old c (hard) to ch or ¢ (sibilant) (cf. 
eild, child), but gave c general predominance 
over k, even when the original sound was re- 
tained. In northern England, however, it 
continued to be freely used in words in which 
in southern dialects & had given way ch or ¢ 
(sibilant)—N. rike (kingdom), 8. riche; N. 
croke (cross), S. crouche ; N. Alnwick, S. Green- 
wich; N. Caister, 8. Chester. In Lowland 
Scotch, likewise, & still retained, as it does 
to this day, its old importance (cf. kirk and 
church). K has undergone many other pho- 
netic changes in Indo-European languages. 
In the Greco-Latin branch if was sometimes 
labialized, and became p (cf, Lat. equus and 
Gr. innos (hippos) = horse, Sansce. kankan, and 
Gr. révre (pente), 4.¢., mevre (penpe) = five). 
In English it has been occasionally replaced 
by ¢ (cf. Old Eng. bak, Mod. Eng. bat, make = 
mate, maked = made), 

I, As an initial K is used: In orders of 
knighthood for knight: as, K.G., Knight of 
the Garter; K.T., Knight of the Thistle ; 
K.C.B., Knight Commander of the Bath. 


fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wa, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, 80n; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, 


juxtaposition—kaha 


II. As a symbol K is used: 

1. For Numerals (Roman) = 250, or with a 
line above it (K) = 250,000; In Greek » = 20, 
and & = 20,000. 

2. In chemistry for potassium (being the 
initial letter of Kalium) (q.v.), by which name 
the metal is also known. 


*Ika, s. [Ca.] A chough, a jackdaw. 
kka-a’-ba, s. [Caapa.] 


laa’-ma, s. [Native name.] 
Zool. : Bubalis caama, a South African ante- 
lope. Called also the Hartebeest (q.v.), 


kab, s. [Cas, 2.] 
kab’-a-la, s. [CaBaua.] 
*kab’-ane, s. 


kA-ba/-ro, s. [Native name.] 
Music: A small drum used by the Egyptians 
and Abyssinians. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


kAb-ba-list’-ic-al, a. [CABBALISTICAL.] 


k&b-bis-owi, s. [Fr., probably from a native 
name.) 

Zool.: Cuvier’s name for a section of the 
Armadillo. genus (Dasypus). The fore and 
hind legs have each five toes; the teeth are 
from thirty to forty. Example, Dasypus 
Tatowu. 


kAb’-bé-lon, s. (Ger. kabbelian ; Sw. kabelgo ; 
Dan. kabeljao = cod-fish.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2. Cabbage and potatoes mashed together. 

IL Nautical : 

1, Codfish which has been salted and hung 
for a few days but not thoroughly dried. 
(Smith.) 

2. A dish of mashed cod. (Smith.) 


kHb’-bos, s. [Prob. Native East Indian.] 
Ichthy. : The name of an East Indian fish of 
the Musklan kind. It grows to about two 
feet long, has no scales, but feels smooth and 
soft like an eel. Brown in colour, its snoué is 
of a paler hue and spotted with black. (Rees: 
Cyclopedia.) 


kabin, s. A kind of marriage among the 
Muhammadans which is not considered as 
binding for life, but is solemnised on condi- 
tion that the husband allows the wife a cer- 
tain sum of money in case of separation, 
(Wharton.) 


a-bob, ka’-bab, s. [Caxos.] 


*kka’-bobbed, a. [Eng. kabob; -ed.] Dressed 
savoury as a cabob (q.v.). 
_‘The genteel feel of ene EepoS is no more 
like nature than one of your fine kabobbded fricassees 
to plain roast and taties.”—Morton: Secrets Worth 
Knowing, i, 1, 
Ka-byle’, a. &s. [Arab. kabdil.] 

A, As subst.: A person belonging to any of a 
series of tribes inhabiting Algeria, and forming 
the best known branch of the Berber race, 
the old aborigines of North Africa, who occu- 

ied at one time all the territory between 
gypt and the Canary Islands. They were 
known to the Romans as the Numidians. 
Although in physique the Kabyles resemble 
the Arabs, their life and character are radically 
different. Their houses are of stone; they 
dwell in towns, and engage not only in the 
cultivation of figs, vines, and tobacco, but 
in the manufacture of lime, tiles, soap, and 
domestic utensils. The fine arts are not un- 
known to them, and wood-engraving and en- 
graving on metal are practised among them. 
Though Muhammadans by religion, their poli- 
tical institutions are essentially democratic. 
The Arab language is spoken by the majority 
of them, but their original tongue is not lost, 
and their popular literature, preserved through 
oral transmissions, has been committed to 
writing by a French savant. They numbered 
in 1864, 2,400,000 persons, and their province 
is known as Kabylia or Kabylie. The French, 
in whose territory they now lie, find them 
active soldiers and artisans. 
“Tn short, there is little or nothing that is Arabic 
about the Kabyle.”—Fraser’s Mag., Oct., 1862, p. 449. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to the series of 
tribes described under A. 

“T meant to lodge with the leading men of the 


village and see Kadyle life,”—Fr "s Me ime, 
ree ae y ‘aser's Magazine, Oct., 


[CaBIN.] 


ka-dar-ite, s. [From Arabic, and Eng. suff 
“ite. 

Muhammadanism: A sect which deny pre- 

destigation, and maintain the doctrine of free 


ka’-di, kad-i-as-ter, s. [Capi] 


kea/-dris, s.pl. [From Arab.] 
Muhammadanism : An order of Muham- 


madan dervishes, founded a.p. 1165. They 
lacerate themselves with scourges. 
kkAd-siir’-a, s. [The Japanese uame.] 
Bot.: A genus of Schizandraceer. They 


are mucilaginous shrubs, with three sepals, 
six to nine petals, and fifteen or more stamens, 
found in tropical Asia. By boiling the juice, 
a mucilage is obtained, used in making Brous- 
sonetia paper. The Japanese women use it 
also to clean pomatum from their hair. 


kad-sur’-ad, s. [Mod. Lat. kadsur(a); -ad.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The name given by Lindley to 
the order Schizandracez (q.v.). 


kae, s. [Ka.] A daw. 
“God bless your honours a’ your days, 
Wi' sowps 0’ kail and brats o’ claise, 
In spite 0’ a’ the thievish kaes.” 
Burns: Ory & Prayer. 
kksoom/-mér-er-ite, s. [Named by Norden- 
skiéld in 1843 after Kammerer of Bissersk, 
Russia ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A reddish-violet variety of Penninite 
(q.v.), owing its colour to varying amounts 
of sesquioxide of chromium ; first found near 
Lake Itkul, Perm, Russia, and subsequently 
in well-defined, hexagonal prisms at Texas, 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; in 
both cases associated with chromite. 


keomp-fér’-i-a, s. [Named after Engelbert 
Kempfer, a traveller to Japan, born in West- 
phalia a.p. 1651, died in 1716.] 

Bot.: A genus of Zingiberacez. Kempferia 
Galanga is often mixed with the Galangale 
obtained from Alpinia pyramidalis and A. Al- 
lughas. The sare species and K. rotunda are 
used medicinally in India. 


keomp’-fér-ide, s. [Eng., &c., Kempfer(ia): 
suff. -ide.] 

Chem.; A crystalline substance without 
taste or smell, found in the root of Kempferia 
galanga. It melts at 100°, is very soluble in 
ether, less so in alcohol, and almost insoluble 
in water. Sulphuric acid imparts to it a beau- 
tiful dark green colour, whilst potash dissolves 
it with a bright yellow colour. 


Kaf’-fér, Kaf’-fir, s. [Karir.] 
kaf-fle, s. [Corrtr.] 
kaf’-ila, kaf’-ilah, s._ [Arab. kafala.] 


A caravan or company travelling with camels. 


Kaf-ir, KAf-fér, Kaf-fre, s. & a. [Arab. 


Kdjfir = an unbeliever.] 
A, As substantive: 


1. One of a race inhabiting the country be- 
tween Cape Colony and Delagoa Bay ; so called 
by the Muhammadans on account of their ree 
fusal to accept Islamism, 


2. The language spoken by the Kafirs. 
B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Kafirs. 


laffre-bread, s. [CarrER-BREAD.] 


k2e-6-neik’-i-a, s. [Named from Count 
Frederic Kageneik, a patron of botany.] 

Bot.: A genus of the order Rosacesw (Rose- 
worts). Kageneikia crategoides is a very tall, 
ornamental-growing tree, succeeding in loam, 
peat, and sand; ripened cuttings will strike 
readily in sand, under a glass in a little heat. 
It is confined to Chili, and its flowers are 
white. (Pasxton.) 


ka’-g,s. [A New Caledonian word] 


Ornith. (Pl.): Rhinochetine, a sub-family 
of Gruide (Cranes), ; 
kka-ha’,s. [Dyak.] 

Zool.: The name given by the Dyaks of 
Borneo to the Long- or Proboscis - nosed 
Monkey (Semnopithecus nasalis). It has a 
nose of prodigious size and length, a wide 
mouth, and a receding chin ; arms and legs 
long; colour of the back and shoulders a 
reddish or dark-red brown, the rest of a lighter 
colour, The Dyaks think them descended 
from men who took to the woods to avoid 
paying taxes. 


thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
rile, full; try, Syrian. #,e@=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


kail, kale, *kéal (Milton), *cale,s. [From 
Gael, cal (genit. cail) = iat hi : Ir. cal Ages 
kail; Corn. caal; Wel. cawl; Bret. kaol; ef. 


Lat. = 
oad ‘ed (1) stalk, (2) cabbage. (Skeat).] 


L Ordinary Language: 

1. The name loosely given in England to all 
vegetables down to the fifteenth century, and 
80 occasionally used in modern Scotch. [KaiL- 
WIFE.) 

“Cale, olus, olusculum.”—Cath, Angt. 

2. A broth made in Scotland of cabbage, with 
or without meat. (Jamieson) 

“On thee aft Scotland chows her cood, 


In souple scones, the wale o' food ! 
Or tumblin’ in the boiling flood 
Wi' kail an’ beef.” Burns: Drink, 
8. A dinner. (Scotch.) The phrase ‘ Will 


you come and take your kai! wi’ me?” is com- 
mon in Scotland. Cf. the Fr. invitation, 
“Voulez-vous venir manger la soupe chez 
moi?” [KAIL-BELL.] 


“If you will take your kai? with us next Sanday, 
I will glance over your work.” —Scott: Surgeon's 
Daughter, (Pref.) 


I, Botany: 

1. The name now given in Scotland and 
: a of Northern England to all coleworts— 
.¢., cabbages (Brassica oleracea). It is usually 
spelt kail. 

“The now universal potatoe was unknown, but [the 

3} were stored with kale or colewort.”—Scott > 
ey, ch. viii. 

2. The name now given in England to a 
variety of the Brussica oleracea, differing from 
the cabbage in the open heads of its leaves, 
which are used as “greens,” and as food for 
cattle. There are many varieties, the leaves 
being sometimes green, sometimes reddish- 
brown, sometimes purplish in colour, and 
a waved, curled, or laciniated in form. 

sally a biennial plant; it is sometimes <a 
ennial, as in the variety known as Milan kale 
(chow de Milan). The best kind is that with 
curled leaves. It is usually spelt kale, and is 
variously known as borecole, winter greens, 
German greens, and Scotch kale, [Ka.e.] 

J (1) Barefoot, or Barefit kail: A very 
meagre or beggarly broth. (Jamieson.) 

(2) Water kail (confined to Lothian): A 
broth made with water only. (Jamieson.) 


(3) To gie kail thro’ the reek. [REEK.] 
itch). 


(a) To give smoky (reekie), and, therefore, 
Mauseous or unpalatable broth. Thus, to 
reprove severely, to scold in words, (Scott: 
Old Mortality, ch. xiv.) 

(0) To punish, to inflict bodily harm, (Scott: 

Roy, ch. xxx.) 

(4) To get kail thro’ the reek, (Scotch.) 

(a) To be severely reproved ; to be scolded. 

() To meet with reverses, or ill-luck. 


kail-bell, s. The dinner-bell. (Scotch.) 
to dell ri dl 
a the rare a Ferd's Songs, iL 199. 


kail-brose, s. Pottage made of meal and 
the scum of broth, [Brose] 

kail-castock, s. A stem of the colewort, 
(Scotch.) [Castock.] 


kail-garth, *cale-garth, s. Kitchen 
garden. [GarTu.] 
“Qale-garth ; ortus, et cetera, ult a gardynge.”— 


Cath, Angi. 
kail-gully, s. A large knife used in 
cutting coleworts. (Scotch.) [GuuLy.] 


“A lang kail-gully hang down by his side.” 
— Geandeoon Popular Ballad, 1, 302, 


kail-pot, s. <A pot in which broth is 


* ell of il. 
a f thelr noses within the smell of a kait- 
gyeesand whiste them back, if ye can.”—Scott : Pirate, 


{ Kail-pot is used in both Scotland and 
Northern Bnglish dialects. erm) Halliwell 
describes it as a large metal pot for cooking 
meat and cabbage together, of globular shape, 
holding three to four gallons, and resting on 
three little spikes. 


kail-seed, s. A seed of colewort. (Scotch.) 
* kail-seller, s. A vegetable dealer, 
“Cale-seller, oliter, -triz.”"—Cath. Angl. 
tsail-stock, * cal-stocke, s. 
L Literally: 

1. Stalk of colewort. 

“Cale-stok, maguderis.”—Cath. Ang. 


Oil 3 pow 1; ca chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; o 
canes mix St = shin: -tion. -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. 


-gian, -tian = shan. 


kail—kaland 


2. A plant of colewort. (Scotch.) 
“They . . . rooted out our kail-stocks.” 


IL Fi (Jamieson.) 
. Fig. : Any worthless article, (From the 
signification given in 1.) : 


“ Nat worth a shytel-cocke 
Nat worth a sowre calstocke.” 
Skelton: Why come ye not to Court J 358, 


kail-wife, s. 

1, Lit.: A woman who sells kail, or green 
vegetables. (Jamieson.) 

2. Fig. : A scold. (Scotch.) 

“Tis folly with t 
Some dogs Darke best after thay bite.” 
Cleland, p. 112, (Jamieson.) 
kail-worm, *cale-worm, *cole- 
worm, s. 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: Any caterpillar. (Scotch.) 

2. Fig.: A person or thing of no import- 
ance, (Applied as a term of reproach or con- 
tempt.) (Scotch.) (Scott: Heart of Midlothian, 
ch. xii.) 

II, Entom,: The grub that lives on the 
leaves of the cabbage or colewort, and ulti- 
mately becomes the cabbage butterfly (Pontia 
Brassice vel Rape, Linn.), 


kail-yard, s. 
1. A cabbage garden. (Scotch.) 
2. A kitchen garden. (Scotch.) 


“The society schoolmaster has . . . with a dwelling- 
house and nchcalboune: a kail-yard with aaece a 
ground."—Sutherlandsh. Statist. Acct., tii, 842, 


3. An orchard, (Halliwell: Provincial Dict.) 


kaile, v.i. [Perhaps connected with Mid. Eng. 
kalen = to grow cool ; akale = cold.] (Northern 
English.) To decline in health. (Halliwell.) 


kails, s. pl. (Kay es.] 


kaim (1), kame (1), s. [Comss.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : A ridge ; the crest of a hill. 
2. Geol. ; The same as Escar (q.V.). 


“The marine denudation of the till appears to have 
furnished the material of which these kames or eskers 
are composed.”—Lyell ; Antiquity of Man (1878), p. 293, 


kaim, kame (2), s. [Coms, s.] 
kaim, kame, v.t. [Comp, v.] 


kai-ma-c6n, cai’-ma-con, s._ [Turkish.] 
A title given in the Ottoman Empire to a 
deputy, or governor. There are generally two 
kaimacons—one residing at Constantinople, 
the other attending the grand vizier as his 
lieutenant. (Brande.) - 


kain, s, [Low Lat. cana =a tax, a tribute; 
from Gael. ceawn = the head.] A duty, such 
as poultry, eggs, &c., taken by a landlord in 
part of the rent from farmers. 


kAin’-ite, s, [Gr. xawvds (kainos) = recent or 
new: suff. -ite(Min.). Named by Gincken.] 
Min. : Supposed to have been a new species, 
but subsequently proved by several analyses 
to be the same as PicroMERITE (q.v.), mixed 
with chlorides. Occurs at the Stassfurth salt 
mines, Magdeburg, Prussia. 


kai-n6-z0-ic, s. [Carnozoic.] 


kai’-gér, s. [Casar.] An emperor; the Em- 
ror of Austria. He is called Kaiser because 
y Diocletian’s arrangement certain provinces 
near the Danube, which came into the posses- 
sion of Austria in 1488, were anciently assigner 
to a Cesar. Also the Emperor of Germany, 
the title having been assumed by William I. of 
Prussia, in 1871, at the conclusion of the 
Franco-German War, 


ka’-jak, (j as y), ka/-yak, ky’-ak, ». 


KAJAK, 


uimaux.] The boat of the Esquimaux, 
used by the men only, About eighteen feet in 
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length, it is eighteen inches broad in the 
male, and, tapering at both ends, is about 
a foot deep, Without outriggers, it is covered 
with skins, and closed at the top, with the 
exception of a hole in the middle, filled by the 
boatman, who, sitting on the floor of the boat, 
propels it with a paddle, 


kaju-garu, s. ([Malayan.] The fragrant 
wood of Gonostylus Minciacen 


ka'-ka, s. [Maori.] (See the compound.) 
kaka-parrot, s. 


Ornith. : Nestor meridionalis—a New Zealand 
parrot. 


kik-a-pa/-0, ki-kX-pd’, s. [From Maori 
= night-parrot,] 

Ornith. : A bird of the parrot family (Psitta- 
cide), although it is in many respects of a 
unique type. Indigenous to New Zealand, and 
ealled by the English there the Ground Parrot, 
or Owl Parrot, it became first known to 
ornithologists in 1843, and is now represented 
in most museums of natural history. Its 
scientific name is Strigops habroptilus. Its 
habits are wholly nocturnal, hiding in rocks 
and under the roots of trees by day, seeking 
food only by night. In size it resembles a 
raven ; its feathers are of green or of brownish- 
green colour, striped longitudinally with yel- 
low; it has a very powerful beak, with hairs 
and elongated feathers about its face, as in 
the case of the owl. Its wings are too short 
to enable it to fly, and it chiefly walks along 
the ground or climbs trees, thus making it a 
Pikes to cats, rats, and other animals. It is 
‘ast becoming extinct. 

“ Among the additions was a second livi 
of the kakapo, or Ground Parrot of New 
Zool. Soc. Proc., 1871, p. 102. 

ka-ka-ral’-li, s. [A British Guianan name.) 


Bot. : Lecythis ollaria, [LEcyTuts.] 


ka&k-a-tér-ro, kAk-a-tér-ra, s. [Maori.] 
Bot. : The New Zealand name of Dacrydiwm 
taxifoliwm, a taxad, 200 feet high. 


*kakele,* kakelle, *keklys, v.i. [Cackz.]} 
An old form of Cackle (q.v.). 


“ The hen hwon heo haueth ileid ne con buten kakelan,* 
—Ancren Rivwle, p. 66. 


+kak’-Gr-lar, s. [Ger.] 
Entomology : 
1. Sing. : A cockroach (q.v.). 
2. Pl. : The family Blattide (q.v.). (Dallas.) 


kak’-d-chlore, s. (Named by Breithaupt. 
Etym. doubtful ; perhaps Gr. xaxds (kakos) = 
bad, and xAwpds (chloros) = pale green.) 
Min.: A compound of oxides of manganese 
and cobalt, occurring at Rengersdorf, Lansitz, 
Prussia. Formerly regarded as related to 
Asbolite (q.v.) ; but now referred by Weisbach 
to Lithiophorite (q.v.). 


k&k’-6-diile, kik’-d-dyle, s. [Cacopyt.] 


kak’-6-dyl-ic, a. [Cacopyuic.] 
kakodylic-acid, s. [CacopyYLi0-actD.) 
k&Ak-dx’-éne, s. [CacoxEnr.] 
Ka/-la, s. [Sansc. = black, dark, dark-blue.] 
Hindoo Mythology : 
1. Siva in one of his manifestations. Some- 
times used also for Time. [KALEE.] 


2. One of the names of Yama, regent of the 
dead ; hence sometimes death itself. 


kka-l&f’, s. [Arabic.] A medicated water, pre- 
pared from the sweet-scented male catkins of 


Salix egyptiaca. 
Ika-la-ite, s. (Cavarrn.] 
kal-a-mit, s. [Cavamirs.] 


kxHl]-Aun-cho’-é, [The Chinese name of ona 
of the species.) 

Bot. : A genus of Crassulacesw, The leaves 
of Kalanchoe laciniata are valuedas an appli- 
cation to wounds and sores ; they allay irri- 
tation and promote cicatrization, K. spathu- 
lata is poisonous to goats. In Kangra, in 
India, the leaves are burnt and applied to 
abscesses. K. brasiliensis is used in Brazil as 
a refrigerant. K. pinnata is the same as 
Bryophyllum calycinwm. 


ka/-land, s. [Etym. doubtful 
connected with kalends (q.v.).} 


‘imen 
d.”— 


but probably 
A fraternity 


expect, Kenophon, exist. pk = £ 
= bel, d¢L 
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which originated in Germany in the thirteenth 
century, the members of which assembled on 
the first of each month to pray for their de- 
ceased friends and to feast together. Owing to 
these ceremonies degenerating into excesses, 
the fraternity was abolished. 


kale, s. [CoLz.] 
1. Colewort. [Katu.] 
2. Sea-kale (Crambe maritima). 


KKA’-lée, Ka/-1f (1), s. (Sansc., the fem. of 
kala (q.v.)- | 
Hindoo Myth. : The sacti or consort of Siva 
in the form Kala (q.v.). She is represented 
with four arms, one holding a sword, the 
second a trident, the third a club, and the 
fourth a shield. A dead body hangs from 
each of her ears; human skulls strung to- 
gether form her necklace; and the hands of 
slaughtered giants interlaced with each other 
compose her girdle. Her eyebrows are matted 
and stained with the gore of monsters whom 
she has just torn to pieces and devoured. She 
is exceedingly pleased when her altars are 
inundated with human blood. The Thugs 
selected her as their tutelary deity. The 
swinging festival is in her honour. [Sw1ne- 
ING-FESTIVAL.] She symbolizes time, and 
the destruction she effects is the personifica- 
tion of the ravages of time. Her worship 
seems to have been of Turanian origin, though 
itis now firmly rooted in modern . .ahmanism, 


§sa-lei’-dd-phone, s. [Gr. xadds (kalos) = 
beautiful; ¢iSos (eidos) = form, and ¢wry 
(phoné) = sound.] An instrument invented 

by Prof. Wheatstone, to illustrate the pheno- 

mena of waves of sound, A thin elastic bar 
is fixed by one extremity, and at its free end 
carries a silvered or polished ball; a ray of 
light is reflected from this ball, and when 
the thin plate is vibrated, the fine point of 
light describes various curves, corresponding 

with the musical notes produced by the vi- 

brations. 


ika-lei’-dd-scope, s. (Gr. Kadéds (kalos) = 
beautiful; e?Sos (eidos) = appearance, and 
oxo7réw (skoped) = to behold.] 

Optics ; An instrument which, by means of 
reflection, enables us to behold an endless 
variety of beautiful forms of perfect symme- 
try. Itis made by taking two plane mirrors, 
usually formed of slips of glass, blackened at 
the back, from six to twelve inches in length, 
and diminishing in breadth from about 3 inches 
or 1; inches at one end, to 1 or 2 inch at the 
other. Their shape is therefore trapezoidal, 
but they may be made rectangular with equal 
success. The mirrors are fixed together by their 
corresponding sides, so that their reflecting 
surfaces face each other, and form together any 
angle that is a sub-multiple of 360° (i.e, 120°, 
90°, 72°, 60°). The angle at which they are 
usually placed is 60°. Thus arranged, the 
mirrors are set in a hollow, conical tube made 
of brass, tin, or paper, alittle larger than the 
‘mirrors, and of sufficient diameter at its 
wider end just to include their points. The 
small end of the tube is closed, space only 
being left for an eyehole, which should be in 
the plane of both the mirrors. At the large 
vend of the tube, and close to the bases of 
the mirrors, a circular object-box is fixed, 
-of the same diameter as the base of the tube. 
Its inner side is covered with transparent 
glass, its outer with ground opaque glass. It 
is filled with chips of coloured paper, coloured 
giass, artificial flowers, beads or small glass 
tubes filled with coloured liquids. The box 
should be only deep enough to enable the 
‘Objects within it to fall freely, when gently 
shaken. When the tube is held to the light 
a circle of variegated pattern, divided into 
Six sectors of like shape, is always visible, 
and every time that the tube is revolved, and 
the relative position of the objects in the box 
altered, a different pattern is observable. By 
placing a lamp behind the eyehole, when the 
tnbe is fixed horizontally, by setting there 
strong lenses, as in a magic lantern, and by 
replacing the ground glass at the base of the 
object-box by transparent glass, the kaleido- 
scopic pattern may be magnified and thrown 
1pon a white screen. The number of equal 
sectors visible in the kaleidoscopic circle is 
determined by the angle of inclination of the 
mirrors. Ifthe angle be less than 60° (e.g., 30°), 
the number of equal sectors will be more than 
6 (¢.g., 12). If the angle be greater than 60° 
(¢.g., 120°), the number of sectors will be fewer 
than 6 ¢.9., 3). ; 


kale—kalpa 


4 The instrument which was perfected by 
Sir David Brewster in 1817 (although first in- 
vented, under the name of the polyplatin, by 
Baptista Porta, in the sixteenth century), is 
occasionally used by designers of patterns for 
carpets, wall-papers, or calico and other dress 
materials. It is also useful as a scientific ap- 
paratus for illustrating the optical problem of 
the multiplication of images produced by re- 
flection, when the object is placed between 
two plane mirrors inclined at different angles. 
It has likewise been a favourite toy from the 
year of its invention, and 200,000 were said 
to have been sold in the toyshops of London 
and Paris in the two months succeeding that 
date (1817). 

“In the kaleidoscope there really is that deception: 
when I look through the instrument, instead of what 
is pean there, namely, a casual arrangement of 
coloured fragments, the appearance presented is that 
of the same combination several times repeated in 
puma arrangement round a point.”—J. 8. Mill: 

Some varieties of the instrument are as 
follows : 

(1) Polyangular kaleidoscope: Here the re- 
flecting mirrors are so arranged that their 
angle of inclination can be altered by screws 
attached to the outside of the tube at pleasure, 
and it is in this form that the instrument 
best illustrates the theory of refiection, and 
therefore is largely used for scientific instruc- 
tion. 5 

(2) Polycentral kaleidoscope ; Here more than 
two mirrors are employed, but not ordinarily 
more than four. They may be of trapezoidal 
shape, and form a hollow pyramid, or rect- 
angular, forming a hollow cube. By this 
means the images produced by reflection of 
the objects in the box are greatly multiplied 
and more complicated patterns formed. Dr, 
Roget was the inventor of this instrument, 

(3) Telescopic kaleidoscope: Here the object- 
box is removed and its place taken by a tube 
capable of being lengthened or shortened by 
an external screw, and fitted at its end with 
a double convex lens. The instrument can 
thus reflect any objects (trees, flowers, &c.) 
which are brought into its focus. It was in- 
vented by Sir David Brewster. ; 


(4) Debuscope: [DEBUSCOPE]. 


ka-lei-d6-scop'-ic, a. (Eng. kaleidoscop(e) ; 
~ic.] 
_ 1. Pertaining to the kaleidoscope; produc- 
ing the effects of the kaleidoscope. 

“The kaleidoscopic colour-top is made by arranging 
two rotating discs about a top, of which the lower 
one is variously coloured and the upper one has a 
pattern pierced upon it. hen set in motion, various 
soloured patterns are visible."—Playbook of Science, 
p. 318. 


2. Variegated (like the patterns seen through 
the kaleidoscope). 


* kal’-€n-dar, s. [CALENDAR.] 


kal'-€n-dar, v.t. [CaLEnDAR, s.] The same 
as CALENDAR, ¥. (q.V.). 


“Plant a stake, for by my God 
He shall be kalendured of this new faith 
First martyr.” Southey: Joan of Arc, bk. vi, 


ka&l-€n-dér, s. [CALenpER (2).] 
kal'-Endes, s. [Catenps.] 
K@-lt (1), s. [Katee] 


ka-li (2); s. (Arab. gali.] 

1. Bot,: The Saltwort, Salsola Kalt, [2.] 

“The ashes of the weed kalé are sold to the Venetians 

for their glass works.”"—Bavon. 

2. Chem. : A name given by the Arabs to a 
plant, Salsola kali, which grew near the sea- 
shore, and from whose ashes they extracted a 
substance which they called alkali, for making 
soap. The term kali is used by German che- 
mists to denote caustic potash. 


ka/-lif, s. (Catren.] 


ka/-li-form, a. [Eng. kali; -form.] Formed 
like kali or saltwort. 


ka -1ig’-En-otis, a. [Eng. kali, and Gr. 
ysvvaw (gennad) = to produce.) Producing 
alkalis. (Applied to certain metals, as potas- 
sium and sodium, which produce alkalis with 
oxygen.) 


ka/-lin-ite, s.  [Ger. kali = potash; ” con- 
nective, and suff. -ite (Min.). Named by Dana.] 


Min. : The same as ALUM (q.v.), but occur- | 


ring native in many places, and as a sublima- 
tion product in the craters and solfataras of 
volcanoes. 


i&l’-iph-ite, s. 


ka-li-yi-ga, s. 


Kal-ki, s. 


kal iif-thor’-gan, s. 


k&l1-li’-0-pé, s. 
k&4l'-10-chrom-ite, s. 


kal’-mi-a, s. 


kal’-miick, s. 


ka/-long, s. 


{Etym. doubtful. Named 
by Iwanoff.] 
Min.: Animpure limonite (q.v.), contain- 


ing manganese, zinc, &c. ; found in Hungary. 


ixa/-li-tim, s. [Latinized from kali (2) (q.v.).J 


[PorassiuM.) 


(Sanse. = age of Kali.) 

Hindoo Myth.: The last of the four Hindu 
periods contained in the great Yuga, and 
corresponding to the “‘iron age” of classical 
mythology. It comprised a period of 432,00€ 
solar-sidereal years. 


(Sansc., &c.] 

Hindoo Myth.: The tenth avatar (incarnae 
tion) of Vishnoo. Niue are believed tu be 
past ; this one is future, and many Hindoos 
look forward to it as Christians do to the 
Second Advent of Our Lord. When Vishnoo 
descends upon earth in the form of Kalki, he 
will destroy all the Mlecchas (barbarians), 
thieves, and the wicked generally, and re- 
establish a reign of righteousness upon earth. 
About 1845 a sect sprung up in the Nagpore 
country called Kalankis. They believed the 
tenth avatar to have come. They soon died 
away. 

[Etym. doubtful.] 

Music: A musical instrument played as & 
piano, and imitating the effect of a violin, 
violoncello, and double-bass. 


* kAl-lig’-ra-phy, s. [CaviicraPxy.] 
kal'-li-ma, s. 


(Gr. KadAAtwa (kallima), fem, 
sing. of KaAAtpos (kallimos) = beautilul.] 

Entom.: A genus of Eastern butterflies, 
family Nymphalide, remarkable for the re- 
semblance which they present to dead leaves. 
Mr. Wallace describes the Sumatran paralekta 
as having this characteristic in perfection. 
Another, Kallima inachis, is the Leaf-butter- 
fly of India, 


[CALLIOPE.] 


[Named by Haus- 
mann, Etym. prob, Gr. «addos (kallos) = 
beauty; xpwua (chroma) = colour, and suff. 
~ite (M tay 

Min. : The same as CROcOISITE (q.V.). 


z [Named by Linneus after Peter 
Kalm, a professor at Abo, Finland.) 


Bot. : A genus of Ericacezx, tribe Rhododen- 
dree. It consists of evergreen shrubs with 
whorled leaves. The calyx is five-leaved, the 
corolla cup-shaped ; the capsules tive-celled, 
many-seeded. They are found in the United 
States from Maine to NorthCarovlina. Theleaves 
of Kulmiua lutifolia, the Laurel Ivy, Spoonwood, 
or Calico-bush, are poisonous to many animals, 
and the flesh of pheasants which have fed on 
it is said to bedeleterious to man. A honey- 
like juice exuding from the flowers brings on 
phrenetic excitement. K. angustifolia, the 
Haulm-leaved Kalmia, is called the Sheep- 
laurel, from being poisonous to sheep. 


{From the people known as 
Kalmucks or Calmucks.] 


Fabric: 
we A coarse, shaggy cloth, resembling a bear- 
SKIN, 
2. A’ coarse, coloured cotton cloth made ia 
Persia. 


(Javanese.] 

Zool. : Pteropus—a genus of Bats. The 
Great Kalong is a large frugivorous bat, in- 
habiting Java, Sumatra, and other eastern 
islands, and perhaps Malacca and the Philip- 
pine Islands. It is larger than the allied Indian 
fruit-bat, being fourteen inches long and four 
feet inexpanse of wing. It is very destructive 
to orchards and gardens, feeding voraciously 
on all kinds of fruit. It has a disagreeable 
fell, but is eaten by the natives of the eastern 
islands. 


k&l’-d-type, s. [CaLoryrr,] 
*kal-d-ty-pdg’-ra-phy, s. 


t (Gr. Kddos 
(kalos) = beautiful, and Eng. typography (q.v.). | 
Beautiful printing. (Sowthey.) : 


Ika-l6y’-€r, s. [CaLovER.] 
kal’-pa, s. 


{Sans.] 


Hind. Chron.: According to some, a da 
according to others a day and night oF 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marfne ; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. %®, © =6; ey=a qu=kw. 


Brah ora od of 4,3 000 
ema * soe of 4,320,000 or 8,640, 00: 


A 
ely great kalpa comprises the life of 


(2) K sutra: The name given to those 
Sanscrit books which treat of ceremonies 
of a Vedic sacrifice. 

kAl-sée’-pé, kAl-si’-pf, s. [Seedef. Mah- 


ratta, from kali = black, and sepee, sipi = tail.} 

Zool. : The Mahratta name of an antelope. 

Antilope Bennettii) from the Deccan, described 
y Col. Sykes. 


XI-sd-mine, s. [Etym. doubtful; but ef. 
CALSIMINE.] A mixbure of clear glue, Paris 
white, and water, used as whitewesl. 


ka-liim’-ba, s. [(Catumsa.)} 
kalumba-root, s. [CatumBa-Roor.] 
-a-lusz’-i s. ed by R f after its 
ite, damn y Rumpf after 


ocality, Kalusz, icia ; suff. ~ite (Min.),] 
Min, : The same as SYNGENITE (q.V.). 


*kam, a. [Wel. cam=crooked.] Crooked. 
] Clean kam: Quite away from the purpose. 
“This is clean kam,” Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, iil. 1. 
—— Ka-ma-dé-va, s. [Sansc. Kama 
(see def.), and deva =a god; ef. Lat. deus.} 
Hindoo Myth.: The god of love. He rides 


On a sparrow, and has in his hand a bow of 
sugar-cane and five arrows, 


kam’-a-chi, s. [Kamcst.] 


a ap s. [Bengali.] 

: The powder, consisting of minute 

glands, pabeiiog 3 to the capsules of Rottlera 
tinetoria, employed by the natives as a brown 
dye. Imported from India, and used as a 
remedy for tape-worm. It is, however, a 
potent purgative. (Garrod.) 

kAm’-béu, s. [A Kurile Island word.] 


Bot.: Fueus saccharinus, an algal used for 
food in Japan and elsewhere, 


kame (1), s. [(Compz.] 
kame (2), s. [(Coms, s.] 


ka'- J a divi 
se (Japanese.] Spirits, divine an- 


kami-religion, «. 

Compar. Relig. : (See extract). 

“The de nyo Seve Comectmned by Nee re- 
ere AA This is the Kamé-religi 
pe a the remotely ancient See of vine 


po Buddhism 
ancient faith the Sun-god fis supreme. Below 
stand all lesser kamis or spirits, through whom, as 
ee jians, and if be eg is peid 

men. Sun-god's race, as in Pern, 6 To 
fornil and his spirit ani the 
Son of Heaven.”"—Tylor ; Prim. Cult, (1873), Li. 350. 

s. [From Ca- 


kim -i- chi, kim’-a-¢hi, 

mouche, the Cayenne name of the bird.) 
Ornith.: Palamedea cornuta, the Horned 

Screamer. 

kimp-<- 8. (Gr. raymrds Gomgion) 
= flexible, and ovAos (oulos) = thick, close- 
pressed.j A floor-covering made of india- 
rubber, gutta-percha, and cork. The two 
former having been liquefied, the other is 
added in the form of fine dust. The mixture, 
while warm and soft, is pressed into sheets 
be ween rollers. It is very elastic, and is 
printed like floor-cloth. 


kkAm/-sin, s. [Arab. khamsin = fifty, because 
it blows about fifty days.}] A hot southerly 
wind in Egypt, where it blows from the end 
of April to June ; the simoom 


kAn, kAaun, kh&n, s. [Kuav.] 


kkiin-a/-ry, s. [Javanese (?).] 
Bot.: Canariwm commune, an almond from 
Java. 


kAn’-chil, s. [Javanese (?).] 

Zool. : Tragulus pygmeus or kanchil, a deer- 
let, or Chevrotain, one of the small, hornless 
deer sépurated from the Cervide and placed 
under Tragulide. Itis found in Java, is active, 
but, when taken, sometimes feigns death to 
obtain an opportunity of escape. 


kind, s. (Corn.] The Cornish name for fluor- 
spar (q-V.). 


boil, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; 
‘mann Ae nv -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = 


kalsoope—kaolin 


kan-dele, kan-tele, s. [Finnish.) 

Music: The ancient minstrel’s harp of the 
Finns, The name is also given to a species of 
dulcimer, having five strings, in use among 
the same people. 


kan-dél’-i-a, s._ [From Kandel, the Malabar 
name of one species (?).} 

Bot.: A genus of Rhizophoraceew (Man- 
groves). andelia Rheedit is an evergreen 
shrub or small tree in tidal creeks of the Bay 
of Bengal, &c. The bark is used in Savoy in 
dyeing red, probably as a mordant. 


kane, s. {Kar.] 


kane‘ite, s. amed by Haidinger after P. 
J. Kane, of Dublin ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min, : Stated to be an arsenide of manga- 
nese, represented by the formula MnAs, 
Lustre metallic, colour grayish-white, fracture 
uneven, brittle. Supposed to have been 
brought from Saxony. 


k&n-ga-roo’, s. (Corrupted from bundaary, 
the name ay to these animals by the 
natives of the Liverpool range and Murray 
rivers in Australia.] 


Zoology ? 

1, The genus Macropus, and specially the 
Great Kangaroo, Macropus giganteus. This 
species was the first known of the family, 
having been seen by a party of sailors whom 
Captain Cook sent ashore on the coast of New 
South Wales to seek fresh visions for the 
sick on board his vessel. their represen- 
tations, Captain Cook and Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Joseph) Banks landed, and after a time a 
specimen was shot. (For its dentition, see 
Macropus and Macropodide.) The Great 
Kangaroo has large hind legs, with a huge 
tail, short fore limbs, and is about the height 
of aman. It is a vegetable feeder, and is 
destructive to the crops of the settlers in the 
less inhabited parts of Australia; in the long 
settled districts it is much rarer. Its chief 
foes are man and a native dog called the dingo. 
Its ordinary method of progression is by a 
series of great leaps, ten to fifteen feet or more. 
If when infuriated it can overcome an adver- 
sary it will seize him by its fore feet, hug him 
like a bear, and rip him with the claws of its 
hind feet, or (according to Gould, quoted by 
Dunean, Nat. Hist., iii. 191), taking him to a 
water-hole, hold him under water till he is 
drowned. Many other species exist. The 
Hare Kangaroo or Turatt is M. leporoides ; 
the Great Rock Kangaroo, M. robustus ; the 
Red Kangaroo, M. ; the Agile Kangaroo, 
M. agilis ; the Brush-tailed Rock Kangaroo, 


M. illatus ; and the Tree Kangaroo, Den- 
poem eat 
2. (P1.): The family Macropodide (q.v.). 


kangaroo-apple, s. 
Bot.: The fruit of Solanwm laciniatum, a 
common food among the Tasmanians, 


kangaroo-bear, s. 
Zool.: Phascalarctos cinereus, a bear-like 
marsupial found in Australia. 


kangaroo-beetle, s. 

Entom.: Sagra, a genus of Tetramerous 
Beetles, having greatly-enlarged hind legs. 
They are brilliantly coloured, and occur in 
tropical Asia and Africa. 


kangaroo-foot plant, s. 
Bot. : Anigozunthus Manglestt. 


kangaroo-grass, 5. 
Bot. & Agric.: <Anthistiria australis, a 
favourite Australian fodder-grass. 


kangaroo-rat, s. 

Zool.: Hypsiprymnus, a marsupial genus, 
family Macropodide. The Rufous Kangaroo- 
rat, Hypsiprymnus rufescens, 1s very common 
in New South Wales, feeding on roots and 
grasses. The Rat-tailed Kangaroo-rat is H. 
murinus, and the Tufted-tailed Kangaroo-rat, 
H. penicillatus. All are from New South 
Wales. Called also Potoroos, 


kangaroo-vine, ». 
Bot. : Cissus antarctica, a New South Wales 
plant. 


ka-néon’, ka-niin’, ca-niin’, s. [Native 
name,] A kind of Indian psaltery. 
* Singing over 


Some ditty to her soft Aanoon. 
Moore: Fire-Worshippers. 
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Kans, s. (0. H. Ger, kans= > 
(See the compound.) # goose.) [Goose.) 


Kans Australis, s. 


Astron.: A fixed star of the third magni- 
tude, called also ¢ Sagittarii. 


k&n’-tén, tsantjan, s. (Chinese tsantjan.] 
Bot., &e.: Fucus cartilaginosus, an algal, 


used in China as a substitute for the le 
bird’s nest, 


Kant'-i-an, a. &s. (Kant; -ian.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining to or in any way 
a with the philosophy of Immanuei 


“The vi watershed in Kantian thought, from 
which ie ateuettis descend om a 
—Wallace: Kant, p. 185. Sowers CUpOe tn oeay 


B, As subst.: A follower of the Kantian 
philosophy (q.v.). 

“ Among the Kantians themselves there is perpetual 
controvers w. ‘i 2 
Lewes : Hist, Philos ager) it ‘1 nie ee ae 

Kantian philosophy, s. 

Hist. & Philos. : Critical philosophy, The 
name is applied to the writings of Immanuel 
Kant, probably the greatest metaphysician 
that ever lived, and to the various systems 
which have been developed from those writ- 
ings. Kant, the son of a saddler of Scotch 
descent, was born at Kénigsberg, April 22, 
1724; in 1770 he was appointed Profes- 
sor of logic and metaphysie at the Univer- 
sity of Kénigsberg; and in Kénigsberg he 
died on Feb. 12, 1804, after a singularly un- 
eventful life. Kant, following the scepticism 
of Hume, as to the Idea of Causality, laid it 
down as a cardinal proposition that the fa- 
culty of Cognition and the sources of know- 
ledge therein contained, must be critically 
examined before anything can be determined 
concerning the objects of cognition. His aim 
was, therefore—(1) To separate the necessary 
and universal in cognition from what is merely 
empirical; and (2) To define the limits of 
cognition. 

Kant attributed to the faculties of Sense, 
Understanding, Judgment, and Reason certain 
innate a priori forms, possessing subjective 
validity on account of their subjective neces- 
sity—in the Sense, the ideas of Time and 
Space ; in the Understanding the Categories— 

Quality” Reality; Negation, Limitation. 
felation—Substance and Accident, Cause and Effect, 
Action & Reaction. 

Modality—Possibility, Existence, Necessity. 
~—in the Judgment the concept of Design ; in 
the Reason the ideas of the Unconditioned 
and the Absolute ; and in the Will, or Reason, 
from an ethical point of view, the Categorical 
Imperative. [ImpPERATIVE, 4.] 

In determining the limits of theoretical 
knowledge, Kant endeavoured to show that 
universal forms existing in the mind can 
only afford knowledge when the objects they 
cognize are presented by Experience, and even 
then, in any particular case, we are —. 
not of the thing-in-itself (Ding an sich), but 
only as it appears—of the phwnomenon, not of 
the nowmenon. The result is the abandonment 
of all claims to knowledge transcending expe- 
rience in Psychology, Cosmology, or Theology. 
In this connection Wallace says: 


“ His point is, that though it Is unquestionably neoes- 
sary to be convinced of God's existence, it is not so 
necessary to demonstrate it. Going even further... 
heshows that allsuch demonstrations are scientifically 
impossible and worthless. On the great heer of 

Fart sics—Immortality, Freedom, God—scientifio 


m 
know © is hopeless."—(Blackwood's Phil. Class. 3 
Kant, p. 188). 


In Anthropology it is a noteworthy fact that 
“Kant had faced the idea of the evolution of 
man from a lower animal stage.” 


Kant-igm, s. [Jéant; -ism.] 
Philos. ; The same as KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
+V.). 

« mahabialers Kantism is negative atheism."~ 
Westminster Review, April 1853, p. 396. 
Kant'-ist, a. &s. [Kant ; -ist.] 
A, As adj. :; The same as Kantran, a. (q.¥.). 
B. As subst.: A Kantian; one who accepts 
the philosophy of Immanuel Kant. 
“ Almost every ‘chair’ was filled by a Kantist."— 
@. H. Lewes: Hist. Philos, (1867), li. 437. 


kitnt-ry, s. (Wel. cant=a hundred, a circle 
In Wales, a hundred, a division of a county. 


ka’-d-lin, ka -0-lin-ite, s. [A corruption 
of the Chinese word Kauling = high ridge, 
the name of a hill whence the material was: 


derived.] 


eal aa STE a Se a 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -inge 


shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, d@b 
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1. Geol.: Kaolin occurs in granite, and 

merally arises from the decomposition of 
me felspar. y 

2. Min.: Essentially a hydrated silicate of 
alumina. It occurs in many places in very 
extensive beds as an earthy powder, and is 
derived principally from the decomposition of 
the felspars of granites, granitic, gneissic, and 
felsitic rocks. It is extensively used in the 
manufacture of porcelain, The name kaolinite 
was applied by Johnson and Blake toa soft 
powder made up of minute, transparent, 
pearly scales, which is always present in 
greater or lesser quantity in all kaolin. They 
also pointed out the chemical and physical 
identity of the crystalline with the amorphous 
form. 

3. Porcelain Manuf.: Kaolin, after being 
levigated, is used in the manufacture of porce- 
lain. Hence it is called China clay. It is now 
largely used for that purpose in the United 
States and Europe. 


ika’-0-lin-ite, s. [Kao.in.] 


kka-pit’-i-a, s. [Ceylonese (?).] A resin ob- 
tained in Ceylon from Croton lacciferwm. 


kAp'-ni-gite, s. [Namea by Kenngott after its 

locality, Kapnik, Hungary ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: Kapnicite is a hydrated phosphate 

of alumina closely related to Wavellite (q.v.) ; 

its occurs in small, tibrous, radiated spherules, 

the fibres sometimes terminated as rhombic 
prisms. 


k&p’-nilk-ite, s. amed by Huot after its 
locality, Kapnik, Hungary; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as RHODONITE (q.V.). 


k&p’-nite, s. [Named by Breithaupt, from the 
Lat. capnites of Pliny (N. H., xxxiv. 22) =a 
kind of zinc ore.] 

Min.: A variety of Calamine (q.v.), contain- 
ing above twenty per cent. of carbonate of 
iron. Occurs at the zinc mines of Attenberg, 
Aachen. 


fs&ip’-nd-mor, s. [CaPNomor.] 
Gar-a-gan, kar-&-gane, s. 
karagan.)} 
Zool.: A fox, Vulpes karagan, the Canis 


karagan, of Gmelin, and the Karagan fox of 
Pennant. It inhabits Great Tartary. 


Kar'-a-ism, s. [Karaites.] 
of the Karaites (q.v.). 


“ Karaism cannot be regarded as, in any sense, a pro- 
anot) of Sadduceeism.”—M'Clintock & Strong: Cyclop. 
vs 


Kar’-a-ites, s. pl. (Heb. Dx? (Qaraim) = 
scripturalists, from 832 (qara) = to call out; 
to read.] 

Jewish Sects : The descendants of the ancient 
Sadducees. Their system was revised by Anan 
ben David, who, a.p. 761 or 762, was prince 
of the Captivity. They reject tradition, and 
in this respect bear the same relation to the 
Talmudic Jews that Protestants do to Roman 
Catholics. A few years ago they numbered 
about 5,000 or 6,000. They are found in 
eats Galicia, Constantinople, Jerusalem, 

Cc. 

ka-ras'-ki-6r, s. [Turk.] One of the chief 
officers of justice in Turkey, and a member of 
the Ulema. 


kky-ra’-tas, s. [A West Indian word (?).] 
_Bot.: Bromelia karatas, a pine-apple, with 
pink flowers, a native of the West Indies. 


kar’-bi, s. [Mahratta.] 
Bot. ; An Indian name for Sorghum vulgare. 


\sar’-6-lin-ite, s. [Named by Hermann after 
Karelin, the discoverer ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: Oxide of bismuth, with formula BiOs. 
Massive, with crystalline structure ; hardness, 
2°0; sp. gr., 6°6; colour, lead-gray; lustre 
metallic when cut. Occurs at the Savodinsk 
mine, Altai, mixed with earthy sulphide of 
bismuth. 


Kar-ma/-thi-ansg, s. pl. [Named from Kar- 
mat or Karmatia, its founder.] 


Hist.: A Muhammadan rationalistie sect, 
which maintained bloody wars with the Ca- 
liphs in the ninth century. 


Karn, s. [Corn. = a cairn (q.v.).] 


Min, : A pile or heap of rocks. 


(Russ. 


The doctrines 


kaolinite—keb 


kAr’-né-dl, s. [Named by Agricola. Lat. 
carneus = flesh.) 
Min.: A flesh-red variety of Chalcedony ; 


carnelian (q.v.). 

ika/-rdb, s. [CaRos.] 

ka-roéo’, kir-réo’, s. [(Hottentot karusa = 
hard.] 


Phys. & Botan. Geog. : The middle terrace in 
oint of elevation in the South African table- 
tous constituting part of the Cape Region. It 
is very rich in vegetation, which, however, is 
mostly confined to one month—August. There 
are Ericacee, Proteacez, Euphorbiacee, Lili- 
aces, Iridacez, the Rhinoceros bush (Stoebe 
rhinocerotis) everywhere on the land, and Pri- 
onium, @ rush, impeding the water courses. 
(Thome.) 
kar’-6s, s. 
(Sylvester.) 
kar’-pho-lite, s. 
kar-pho-sid’-ér-ite, s. [CARPHOSIDERITE.] 
k&r’-stén-ite, s. [Named by Hausmann, 
who gives no etym. Probably after Karsten 
the mineralogist ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as ANHYDRITE (q.V.). 


*Ixsar’-vel, s. [CARAVEL.] 


kar’-y-in-ite, s. [Named by Lundstrém from 
Gr. Kkapvivos (karuinos) = nut-brown, and suff. 
-ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : Essentially an arsenate of lead and 
manganese. Massive. Hardness, 3 to 3°5; 
sp. gr., 4°25; lustre greasy; colour, brown to 
yellowish-brown. Occurs with berzelite and 
hausmannite (q.v.), at Langban, Wermland, 
in Sweden. 


kar-y-0-ki-né'-sis, s. (Gr. xdpvov (karuon) 
=a nut, and «iyors (kinésis) = movement.] 
Biol.: A name for indirect division of a 


cell, arising from complicated change of the 
nucleus. 


kir--d-ki-nSt'-ic, a. [Gr. eépvor (karuon) 
=a nut, and Eng. kinetic (q.v.).] Of, per- 
taining to, or effected by karyokinesis (q.v.). 


Ikas’-si, s. [Tamil kashu = Acacia Catechu.] 
x Ripaice eatechu prepared from Areca 
atechu. 


* kAs’-tril, s. [KEsTREL.] 


kkdt-a., pref. (Gr.] A Greek preposition sig- 
nifying down, downwards, largely used in com- 
position in English scientific terms derived 
from the Greek, 


ka-tal-Ys-is, s. [Catatysts.] 
kat-a-plei-ite, s. (Caraperite.] 
kat’-chip, s. [Kercuur.] 


* kith’-én-6-thé-ism, s. [Gr. xa (kath), 
for xara, (kata)= down, according to; év (hen) 
= one, and Eng. theism.] The same as HENo- 
THEISM (q.V.). 

“Max Miller... has given th ft kat! 
theism to the doctrine of en arty diverts 
Tylor: Primitive Culture, ii, 254. 

Kath’€r-ine, s. [CaTHERIne.) 

Katherine’s flower, s. 
Bot.: Nigella damasctena, 


kath-é-tom’-6t-ér, s. [CaTHETOMETER.] 
kath’-dde, s. (CarHopr.] 
k&At’-I-On, s. [Catron.] 


(Gr.) A headache; drowsiness. 


(CARPHOLITE.) 


ka-tir’-a, s. [A native name.} 
Phar.: The gum of Cochlospermum Gossy- 
piwm, used in India as a demulcent in coughs. 


katira-gum, s. [Katrra.] 
kaAt-siip, s. [Kercuvp.] 


kAt-ti-miin’-doo, kit-ti-miin’-da, s. 
[Telugoo.] The milky juice of the plant Hu- 
phorbia Kattimundoo or Cattimandoo, a small 
tree, with five-angled stems, a native of the 
East Indies. It resembles caoutchouc, and 
ieateed as a cement for metal, knife-handles, 


ka/-ty-did, s. [From the sounds uttered in 
shrill accents by the male insect.] 


Entom.: Pentaphyllum concavum, a fale- 
green orthopterous insect, allied to the grass- 
hopper. It is abundant during autumn in 
the United States. 


kau’-ri (au as 6w), s. [A Maori word.) 
Bot.: The same as KAURI-PINE (q.V.). 


“ With the last of the Maoris the last of the Kauwris 
will also disappear from the earth.”—Hoehstetter : New 
Zealand (ed. Sauter), p. 141. 


kauri-gum, s. (See extract.) 

“This resinous gum, as it oozes from the tree, ie 
soft, and of a milky turbidness, not unlike opal, and 
in this form it is often chewed by the natives. 
course of time it hardens, becomes more transparent, 
and assumes a bright yellow colour, so that it quite 
resembles amber. . . . Aawri-gum is not soluble in 
water; it is easily ignited, and burns with a sooty 
flame. It is principally exported to sen eee and 
North America; it is used in the preparationgef lac 
and varnish. The value fluctuates between £10 and 
£15 per ton.”—Hochstetter : New Zealand (ed. Sauter), 
p. 149, 

kauri-pine, s. Dammaris australis, the 

New Zealand pine; the Yellow pine of the 
colonists. [DAMMARIS.] 


ka/-va, ka'-wa, a’-va, s. [A South Sea 
Island word.] 
Botany, Manufactures, &c. ? 
1. An intoxicating liquor made in the South 
Sea Islands from a species of pepper, Macro- 
piper methysticum. 
2. That plant itself. 


ka-vass’, s. [Turk.'kawwds.] An armed con- 
stable; a government servant or courier. 


* kaw, v.i. [From the sound.] To cry as a 
raven, crow, or rook ; to caw. 
“ Kawing and fluttering about the nest.”—Locke ; On 
Lowering Interest. 
*kAw, s. [Kaw, v.] The cry of a raven, 
crow, or rook; a caw. 


“The dastard crow, that to the wood made wing... 
With her loud kaws her craven kind does bring.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, 


kAwn, s. [Kwan] 
* kay, s. [Cay.] 
kkAy’-6-a, s. [Named after Dr. R. Kaye Gre 


ville, of Edinburgh.] 
Bot. : A genus of Clusiacess (Guttifers), tribe 


Calophyllex. It has a one-celled ovary, with 
four ovules. Kayea floribunaw. and K, stylose 


are large timber-trees, the former from the 
Eastern Himalaya and the latter from Ceylon. 


kayle: A keels, keyles, s. pl. (Dut. 
fd a pin. a kail ; aig kegels spelen = to 
play at ninepins; cogn. with Dan. kegle=a 
cone, kegler = ninepins; Sw. kegla =a pin, & 
cone; Ger. kegel =a cone, a bobbin; Fr. 
quille = a peg, a kail.] 

1, Ninepins. 

2. A game in which nine holes, in threes, 
are made in the ground, and an iron ball 
rolled in among them. 

“The residue of the time they wear out at coits, 
kayles, or the like idle exercises."—Carew: Survey of 
Cornwall, 

* kay’-nard, s. (0. Fr. caynard = idle, sloth- 
ful.] A lazy, cowardly fellow. (Chaucer.) 


lkkaz’-a, s. [Turk.] A district or sub-division 
of sandjak, marked out, for administrative 
purposes. 

kaz’-ard-ly, a. (0. Fr. casard = tame, 
domesticated, from case (Lat. casa) = a house, 
a cottage.) Lean; not thriving well; liable 
to disease or accident. (Said especially of 
cattle.) (Provincial.) 


K.C.B. An abbreviation for Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. 


K.C.M.G. An abbreviation for Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George. 

K.C.S.I. An abbreviation for Knight Come 
mander of the Star of India. 

kéat'-img-ine, kéat’-Ing-ite, s. [Named 
a et hey after Keating ; suff. -ine, -ite (Min.) 
q.v.). 

Min.: A variety of rhodonite, containing 
5°6 per cent. of oxide of zinc. Closely related 
to fowlerite. (See these words.) 


kSb, v.i.. [Etym, doubtful.] 


1. To east or drop a lamb immaturely, 


2. Of a sheep, to lose a lamb in any way. 
(Scotch.) : anes 


SO nnn SN 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite. ciib. ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2%, © = 8; ey=a qu=kw. 


hb, s. (Kes, v.] 
. °l, Aewe thatha t 
or has lost her lenis aan 
2. The tick or sheep-louse., (Scotch.) 


keb-ewe, s. The same as KEs, s., 1. 
k6~-bar, s. [Caser.] 


kéb’-back, k&b'-béck, k&b/—biick, «. 
[Gael. cabag.] A cheese. (Scotch.) 
“ A huge kebbock heese, that is, made with 
milk mixed with cows tlikj anda jar of salt butter, 
dality, Oh ote © company.”— Scott: Old Mor- 


4s6b’-bie, s. [Kepar.] A cudgel, a club, a 
rough walking stick. (Scotch.) 
“So I got kei 
them as Gude” Scott: Old Moreatity, eh xiv no 
kéb’-lah, s. [Arab. biblah = anything oppo- 
site the south, from kabala = to lie opposite.) 
The point towards which Muhammadans turn 
their faces in prayer, being the direction in 
which Mecca lies. 


*kéck, vi. (Ger. kéken=to vomit.] Toretch, 
as if vomiting; to heave. 


“Patients must not keck at them at the first."— 
- Natural History. 


*kéck (1), s. [Kecx, v.] A retchi heay- 
ing of ® oteaee » e Oe ae | 
kkéck (2), s. [Kecxksy.] 

*kéck’-ish, a. (Eng. keck; -ish.] Inclined 


or having a tendency to retch or vomit. 
“ Tnordinate vomi called 
noth) different f et pockion ee 
land : larch, p. 640, 
kkSo'-kle (1), v.i. [CackuE.] To giggle, to titter. 
“ As round the fire the giglets keckle, 
To see me loup.” 
Burns: To the Tooth-ache. 
kéc’-kle @, v.t, [Etym. doubtful.] To pro- 
tect a cable or hawser from chafing at the 
hawse-hole, or from being chafed by ice, &c., 
by means of a wrapping or serving of rope, 
small chain, or other envelope. 


kéck’-ling, s. [Keck te, v.] 

1. The act or ren of protecting a cable 
or hawser from fing, by means of a wrapper 
or envelope. 

2. The material used in the operation of 
keckling. 


* kéck’-lish, a. (Eng. keckl(e); -ish.] In- 
clined to vomit ; squeamish, 


“Whose stomacks use ordinarily to be kecklish 
is — to overturne."—P. Holland: Plinie, xxiii. 


kéck’-sy,s. [Cf. Welsh cecys = reeds, canes.] 
The stalks of hemlock, and other Umbelliferz ; 
kex. Called also keck and kixe. 
But hateful docks, thistles burs.” 
ser. 
* ~¥, a. (Eng. keck (2); -y.] Resembling a 
kex. 


° cane, ith int, and perfect! 
with a soft kecky body."—Grew. 
kédége, s. [Kepor, v.] 
Naut.: A small portable anchor, used in 
warping and other of the lighter duties of an 
anchor. 


kedge-anchor, s. 
Naut. : A kedge. 


“We then carried out the kedge-anchor, in order to 
— into the harbour.”"—Cook ; First Voyage, bk. 1, 
Xx. 


kedge-rope, s. 

Naut. : The rope which fastens the ship to 
the kedge. 

kédée, v.t. (Sw. dial. keka = to tug at any- 

thing.] 

Naut.: To warp, as a ship; to move by 
means of a light cable or hawser attached to a 
kedge. 


ge 

- hor again when she is about, which 
is ae ety and from this use the anchor & 
kedger."—Harris. 


kédge (1), kidge, kédg-y, * kygge, a. 
[Icel. kykr, from kirkr = quick, lively; Ger. 
keck = brisk, lively ; M. H. Ger. quee.] Brisk, 


lively, active. 


“T feel myself so kedge aie ee AAs 
kédZe (2), a. =a cask; ef. Norw. 


[Eng. keg ; 
kaggje = (1) a keg, (2) a round thick person.) 
Pot-bellied, fat. 


boil, bé); PSUt, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, 


keb—keelson 


kédg’-ér, s. (Eng. kedg(e), v. j -er.) 
Naut.: The same as Kepaz, s. (q.v.). 


kédg-ing, s. [(Kevar, v.] 


Naut. ; The act or process of warping a shi 
by means of a bette es | 


kédj’-ér-e6, s, [Corrupted from Hind. khichri 
= (Def. 1). It has been confounded with 
Kedjeree, a place on the Hooghly, forty miles 
south-west of Calautta.] 


1, A dish prepared by the natives of India, 
It is of two kinds: white and yellow kedjeree, 
The white consists of green in or rayed 
kidney bean (Phaseolus pew by onion, rice, 
ghee (clarified butter), cloves, pepper, and 
salt, ellow kedjeree is the white, with eggs 
and a colouring of turmeric. (Jajur Shurreef.) 

2. A medley. (Brewer.) 


k6éd'-lack, s, [Wel. ceddw = mustard; suff. 
-lack, as in charlock, garlick, &c.] 
Bot. : Charlock (Sinapis arvensis), a common 
weed among corn. 


ins s. pl. [Cow, s.] A provincial plural of cow ; 


e, 
“ Cicely, the western lass that tends the kee.” 
= Gay: Shepherd's Week ; Tuesday. 
keéegh, s. [A corruption or modification of 
cake (q.v.).] The fat of an ox or cow, rolled 
up by the butcher in a round lump; hence, a 
name given in contempt to Wolsey, as theson 
of a butcher. 
Sisk aah hieah car ee be bulk 
Take up the rays o’ th’ beneficial ris 
4 Shakesp.: Henry VIIT., i. 
keek, s. [KEEk, v.] A peep. 
“T wad the finest sight 
Janse, fort oie ane keek o' the Bathe a deo 
Scott > Rob Roy, ch. xxxvi. 
kéek, v.i.  [Icel. ; Dut, kijken; Sw. 
kika ; Ger. kucken.] To peep, to pry. ‘ 
= * said Caleb, ‘I just keekit in 
wish 93 jon: a Bride of Lmmstncor ths a 
keek-ing, pr. par. ora, [K®EK, v.] 
keeking-glass, s. A looking-glass. 
kéel, * kele, * keele, * cule, s. [A con- 
fusion between two words: (1) A.S. cedl =a 
ship ; cogn. with Icel. kjdll ; O. H. Ger. cheol, 
prob. connected with Gr. yatAos (gaulos) = a 
round-built Phenician merchant vessel ; yavAds 
(gaulos)=a round vessel, a milk-pail, a bucket ; 
Sanse. gola = a ball ; and (2) Icel. kjlér; Dan. 
kjol ; Sw. kol = the keel of a ship; Ger. & 
Dut. kiel; Fr. quille ; Sp. quilla.) 
L Ordinary Language: 
*1, Aship; a vessel. 
“ Unlesse at Grece they wold renew their lottes, 
Restore the god that ay Bes sea had brought 
In warped keles.” rey: Virgile; neia ii. 
2. In the same sense as II. 3. 


“Hee in vessels with flat keeles ferried over his 
footemen.”—Stowe : The Romanes, an, 62, 


3. A barge-load of coals, weighing about 21 
tons 4 cwt. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Botany: 

(1) The two lower petals of a papilionaceous 
corolla which adhere by their margins so as 
somewhat to resemble the keel of a boat. 
Called also Carina. 

(2) The midrib of a leaf or petal, &c., ele- 
vated externally. 

2. Naut.: A low flat-bottomed vessel used 
in the river Tyne to carry coals for loading 
colliers; a coal-barge. 


“He had come... along with three young fellows 
of his acquaintance who worked in the keels."—Smol- 
lett: Roderick Random, ch. vill. 


3. Shipbuild, : The lower longitudinal beam 
of a vessel, answering to the spine, and from 
which the ribs proceed. In wooden vessels, 
an additional timber beneath is called the 
false keel. A sliding keel is a board amid- 
ships, working in a trunk in the line of the 
keel, and extending from the bottom to the 
deck. It is lowered to prevent a vessel’s 
making leeway when sailing with a side wind. 

4. Zool.: A projecting ridge along any 
surface, as, for instance, the back or horns of 
an animal, 

J On an even keel: In a level or horizontal 
position. (Said of a ship.) 


keel-block, s. 

Shipbuild. : One of a series of short log-ends 
of timbers in which the keel of a vessel rests 
while building or repairing, affording access to 
work beneath, 
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keel-boat, s. A large, covered boat, used 
on American rivers. Before the time of steam- 
boats, keel-boats were used for passengers and 
merchandise, being floated down stream and 
poled up stream. oa 


keel-staple, s. 


Shipbuild. : A copper staple driven into the 
main and false keels ee fastn them, 


kkGel (2), s. (Gael. cill.] Ruddle; red chalk 
used for marking sheep, 


keel (3), s. (Kurt, (2), »] 
Brewing: A broad, shallow cooling vat. 


kéel (1), v.t. [Kee (2), .] To mark with ruddle. 


*Ikéel (2), v.t. [A.S. célan, from cdl = cool 
(q-v.).]_ To cool; to keep from boiling over by 
scumming. 

“ While greasy Joan doth keel the pot.” 
4 Shakesp.: Love's Labour's Lost, v. % 
keel’-age (age as ig), s. (Eng. keel; -age.} 
1. The right of demanding a toll or duty on 
every ship entering a harbour. . 
2. The duty paid by vessels on entering a 
harbour. 


keeled, a. [Eng. keel, s. ; -ed.] 

1. Bot. ; Carinate ; formed like the keel ofa 

boat. Example, the glumes of many grasses. 

2. Zool.: Having a projecting ridge along 

the surface. 

“The goat possessed keeled horns arching back- 
wards, nearly in one plane.”"—Dawkins : Early Man ia 
Britain, ch. viii. 

* kéel’-€r, s. (Eng. keel (1); -er.] 

1. One who assists in the management of 

boats or barges ; a keelman. 

2. A shallow tub for holding stuff for caulk- 

ing ships, and other purposes, 


kéel-fat, s. [Hng. keel (2), v., and Mid. Eng. 
fat = vat.] 
Brewing : A cooler for wort, &c. 


kéel’-haul, keel-hale, v.f. (0. Dut. kiel- 
haalen ; Dut. kielhalen) = to careen a ship ; to 
keelhaul.] 

Naut.: To punish in the seamen’s way by 
dragging the offender under water on one side 
of the ship and up again on the other by ropes 
attached to the yard-arms on either side. In 
small vessels the culprit is drawn under the 
craft from stem to stern. 

“The unfortunate Smallbones was to be keelhauled.” 
—Marryat :; Snarleyow, ch. x. 
kéel’-ing, s. [Icel. keila; Sw. kolja; Dan. 
kuller.] 

Ichthy.: A kind of small cod, from which 

stockfish is prepared. 


kéel’-i-vine, kéel’-Y-vine, s. [Krew (2), s.] 
A pencil of black or red lead. 


keelivine-pen, s. 
VINE (q.V.)- 


“Put up your pocket-book and keelyvine-pen then.” 
—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxxviil. 


* kéelg, s. pl. [Kayxes.] 


kéel’-sén, kél’-sdn, * kel-sine, s. [Sw. 
kolsont; Dan. 
kjélsviin ; Norw. 
kjolsvill; Ger. 
kielschwein.] 
Shipbuild.: A 
longitudinal 
iece above the 
Roor-timbers, 
binding them to 
the keel. The 
sister keelsons 
lie on each side 
of the keelson ; 
also called side 
keelsons. The 
intercostal keel- 
son is a short 
piece between 
frames. Rider - 
keelsons are 
auxiliary keel- 
sons placed 
above the main- 
keelson to give 
additional 
strength. Heavy 
timbers lying athwart the main-keelson are 
cross-keelsons, for sustaining the engines and 
boilers of steamships. 


The same as KEELI- 


KEELSON, 


K. Keel. FK. False keel. D, Dead 
wood, SP. pals Vay LS 


Limber-strakes. H/, Half-fioor. 
KS Keelson. GS. Garboard - 
strakes. ZL. Limbers, LB. Lim- 
ber board. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, dgl 
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meel’~vat, s. [KEreLrat.] 


kéen, * kene, a. [A.S. céne = knowing, wise, 
from the same root as ken, con, can; cogn. 
with Dut. koen = bold, stout; Icel. kenn = 
wise; O. H. Ger. chuoni, kuant; M. H. Ger. 
kuene; Ger. kiihn = bold.] 

1, Sharp, well-edged;. having @ sharp or 

fine edge. 

“He drew his bow with arrowes sharpe and kene.” 

Wyatt: The Louer complaineth. 
9. Sharp in intellect ; acute of mind; pene- 
trating, far-seeing. 

“yen a keenand strong intellect might be expected 
to rust in so unfavourable a situation.”—MMacaulay -¢ 
Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

8. Biting, sharp, piercing, severe, penetrat- 
ing, cutting. 
“The keenest frost that binds the stream.” 
Cowper: To the Rev. Mr, Newton. 
4, Eager, sharp : as, a keen appetite. 


5. Sharp, searching, close. 


“ Their weekly frauds his keen replies detect.” . 
Tate: Absalom & Achitophel, ii. 1,038. 


6. Eager, vehement, fierce. 
“Where the Douglas true, and the bold Buccleuch 


'Gainst keen Lord Evers stood,” 
Scott : Hve of St. John. 


9. Hager, amxious longing. 
. “* Never did I know 
A creature, that did bear the shape of man, 


So keen and greedy to confound a man.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ili. & 


8. Biting, sharp, bitter, acrimonious, - 


**She’s angry, she’s keen and shrewd.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 


9, Expressive of eagerness or mental sharp- 
ness. 
“They were listened to by high and low with the 


keenest enjoyment.”—Tylor: Larly History of Man- 
kind, ch. i. 


10. Painful, strong: as, a keen pain. 
kkeen-edged, a. Having a sharp edge. 


“I am prepared ; here is my keen-edged sword.” 
= 4 Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., i. 2. 


kkeen-eyed, a. Having sharp, piercing 


eyes. 
“ Grave without dulness, learned without pride, 
Exact, yet not precise, though meek, keen-eyed.” 
Cowper : Conversation, 610. 
© kéen (1), v.t. 


[Kren, a.] To make keen or 
sharp ; to sharpen. 
“ Nor when cold winter keens the brightening flood, 


Would I, weak-shivering, linger on the brink.” 
Thomson : Summer, 1,259. 


kkéen (2), v.i. [KEEn, s.] To raise the keen 
over the body of a deceased person. 


kkéen, s._ [Ir. caoine =a bewailing for the 
dead.) A bitter, piercing lamentation over 
the body of a deceased person. (Jrish.) 


“The appalling influence of the keen ... had been 
familiar to me.”—Lever ; Charles 0’ Malley, ch. viii. 


kkeen’-6r, s. [Eng. keen; -er.] (See extract.) 


“Trish singing mourners, who, in olden times, were 
hired to bowl at funerals, in perpetuation of a heathen 
custom derived from a Phenician ancestry. The duty 
of fpeceustonad keeners was undertaken by the females 
of the family, or acquaintance of the deceased. After 
the body had been dressed in grave-clothes, adorned 
with flowers, and placed upon a bier, the chief keener 
arranged his followers at the foot and head of the 
corpse, and recited at the first the Caoinan, in which 

‘were described the virtues and possessions of the de- 

‘parted. This eulogy, sung softly, and accompanied 
upon the harp, was followed by a full chorus of all 

‘assembled ; the ullalu, or hubbaboo as it was some- 
times called, next followed, joined in by every one in 
a louder voice; and after this was ended, the gout or 
lament, followed, in which the sounds were often 
Taised to howls and yells. The process was repeated 
during the wake or vigil before the burial, the keeners 
sometimes following the corpse to the grave. When 
the body was laid down for the purpose of resting the 
bearers, or the procession came in sight of a wayside 
cross or chapel, the keening was suspended, and all 
present knelt to say in silence an Ave or a Paternoster, 
a practice which may be held to denote that keening 
was felt to be incongruous with Christian usage.”— 
Stainer & Barrett. 


kéen’-ly, adv. (Eng. keen; -ly.] In a keen 
manner ; sharply, acutely. .« 
“For private woes most keenly bite.” 
= é Jones: Pindar; First Nemean Ode. 
ikeen’-néss, s. [Eng. keen ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being keen or 
sharp ; sharpness of edge ; edge. 
“In his Atnean forge, the God of fire . .., 


Immortal keenness on the blade bestowed.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Aimeid xii. 143. 


Pek aod of intellect; acuteness of 
m 


3. Sharpness, bitterness, asperity, rough- 
ness. 
“The r herds that lately did them keep, 
Shuddered with keenness of the wiuter’s cold.” 
Drayton; Pastorats, Ecl. 10. 
4, Hagerness, sharpness: as, keenness of 
appetite. 


keelvat—keep 


6. Sharpness, penetration ; as, the keenness 
of a look. 

6. Eagerness, vehemence: as, keenness in 
any sport. 

7, Sharpness, bitingness, bitterness, acri- 
mony : as, keenness of sarcasm. 

8. Sharpness, painfulness, acuteness: as, 
the keenness of grief. 


keen-wit'’-téd, a. [Eng. keen, and witted.] 
Sharp, acute; having acute wit or discern- 
ment. 


“Sarcasms such as, in moments of spleen, dropped 
but too easily from the lips of the keenwitted Dorset.” 
—HMacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


kéep, * kepe, * keepe, v.t. & i. [A.S. cépan, 
another form of cypan = to traffic, sell, store 
up, or keep. Keep is a doublet of cheapen.] 


A. Transitive: 

1. To hold or retain in one’s possession or 
power ; not to part with. 

2. To have or retain in charge or custody ; 
to guard, 


“The crown of Stephanus, first king of Hungary, 
was always kept in the castle of Vicegrade.”—Anolles : 
Hist. of the Turkes, 


3. To watch over ; to guard. 

“O Lord, keep the door of my lips."—Psalm cxlL 3. 

4, To preserve, to retain ; not to let go or 
slip. 


“ Keep this for ever in the imagination of the 
thoughts of the heart of thy people.” —1 Chron. xxix. 18, 


* 5, To preserve, to maintain. 


“The Lord God, merciful and gracious, keeping 
mercy for thousands.”—Zxodus xxiv. 7. 


6. To preserve, to restrain. 

“ Keep me from presumptuous sins.”—Psalm xix. 3. 

7. To tend; to have the care or supervision 
of ; to look after. 


“God put him into the garden of Eden to keep it.”— 
Genesis ii. 15. 


8. To hold in charge for another. 


“Tf a man shall deliver unto his neighbour money 
or stuff to keep.” —Hxodus xxii. 7. 


9. To hold or maintain in any state; to 
preserve. 


“A single troop of dragoons, which did not form 
art of any regiment, was stationed near Berwick, for 
the purpose of keeping the peace among the moss- 
troopers of the border.”—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. iii, 


10, To keep up or maintain as an establish- 
ment, institution, &c.; to carry on, to con- 
duct, to manage : as, To keep a school, &c. 

11. To hold or retain by some degree of 
force in any place or state. (Often followed 
by down, under, in, off.) 

“‘Ingenuous shame and the apprehensions of dis- 

pleasure are the only true restraints: these alone 


ought to hold the reins, and keep the child in order.” 
—Locke : On Education, 


12. To practise; to use habitually. 


oe rule the family veryiill, and keep bad hours.”— 
ope : 


13. To observe ; to solemnize. 


“This shall be for a memorial ; and you shall keep 
it a feast to the Lord.” —Zzodus xii. 14. 


14. To observe ; not to break or violate. 


“ His promise Palamon accepts; but prayed 
To keep it better than the t he made.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, ii, 198. 


15. To do, to perform, to carry out, to fulfil. 


“Thou commandest us to keep thy precepts.”— 
Psalm cxix. 4, 


16, To maintain ; to support with the neces- 
saries of life; to board. 
17. To maintain ; to keep up. 


“They were honourably brought to London, where 
every one of them kept house by himself.”—Hayward. 


18. To hold, to have; to retain in memory. 
“If of life you keep a care.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1. 
19. To remain confined to; not to quit; to 
remain in. 


“I prythee tell me, does he keep his hed?”— 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iv. 1. 


20. Not to reveal ; not to betray; to preserve 
secret. 

“A fool cannot keep his counsel.”—Zccles. villi. 17. 

21. To have in the house; to entertain. 


“ Base tyke, call'st thou me host? I scorn the term}; 
que shall my ‘Nell keep lodgers.” —Shakesp. - Henry V., 


- 


22. To have in pay : as, To keep a servant, 
23. To have a supply of for sale ; to be in the 

habit. of selling : as, To keep butter, eggs, &c. 
24, To regard ; to attend to. 


“While the stars and course of heaven I keep, 
My weary'd eyes were seized with fatal sleep.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Aineid vi. 476, 
25. To record business transactions : as, To 
keep books. To enter systematically in proper 
books : as, To keep accounts. 


26. To maintain in concubinage: as. To 
keep a mistress. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To remain or continue in any position or 


state ; to continue. 


“What! keep a week away ? seven days and nig! ts¢ 
Ob weary vookoniny i" Shakesp.: Othello, iii. & 


* 2, To lodge, to dwell, to reside. 


“This habitation where thou keepest.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iil, 1. 


3. To remain or continue good or unime 
paired ; to continue fresh or wholesome ; uot 


to become spoiled. 


“Tf the malt be not thoroughly dried, the ale it 
makes will not keep.”"—Mortimer : Husbandry, 


4, To associate, to frequent. 


“Noble minds keep ever with their likes.” 
pact Shakesp. « Julius Cesar, i. 2. 


*5, To take care, to be vigilant, to watch. 


@ (1) To keep an act: To hold an academicab 
disputation. (Camb. Univ.) 

(2) To keep at it: 

(a) Intrans.: To continue hard at work}. 
not to leave off. 

(®) Trans. : To keep hard at work, 

(8) To keep back : 

(a) Transitive: 

(i) To restrain, to hold back. 

(ii) To reserve, to withhold. 


“To keep back part of the price of the land. = 
Acts Vv. 3. 


(iii) To withhold, to keep secret, not to 
disclose. 
“TI will keep nothing back from you,”—Jeremiah 
xiii. 4. 


(b) Intrans.: To remain or keep one’s self 
behind or back. 

(4) To keep chapels : 

Univ. : To attend the daily services in the: 
college chapels. 

(5) To keep a person company: To accom~ 
pany, to go with. 


**T have turned away my former self, 
So will I those that kept me company.” 
Shakesp. . 2 Henry IV., V. 6 


(6) To keep company with : 
(ac) To use or frequent the society of; te 
associate with. 


“She could not approve of a young woman keeping 
company with men, without the permission of father 
or mother.”—Broome: On the Odyssey. 


(®) To pay or receive attentions as a lover. 

(7) To keep down: 

(a) Ord. Lang. : To hold in subjection; to 
prevent from rising ; to restrain. 

(0) Paint.: To subdue in tone or tint, so 
that the portion kept down is rendered sub- 
ordinate to some other part, and does not, 
therefore, obtrude on the eye of the spectator. 

(c) Milit. : To repress, subdue or silence ar- 
tillery by an overpowering cannonade. 


“Knap’s battery . . . kept their fire down toa great 
extent.”"—A. Doubleday ; Chancellorsviile, ch. ii. 


(8) To keep from: To abstain from. 


(9) To keep good (or bud) hours: To be habit- 
ually early (or late) in returning home or in 


_ retiring to rest. 


(10) To keep house : 

(@) Ordinary Language : 

(i.) To keep or mairttain a separate estab- 
lishment for one’s self or for one’s family. 

Gi.) To remain in the house ; to be confined: 
to the house: as, Ill health compels him to. 
keep house. 

(0) Technically : 

Law: To keep within the privacy of one’s, 
house to defeat creditors. It is an Act of 
bankruptcy, by 32 & 33 Vict. c. 71, § 6, para, & 
(Wharton.) 

(1) To keep in: 

(a) To hold in confinement ; to restrain. 

(b) To conceal; to keep back ; not to disclose. 

“You will not extort f i 

keep ine -Shakesp. STeoelgih Vigne, ie eo ole 
(©) To restrain, to curb. 


“If thy daughter be shameless, keep her #: ight 
ly.”—Ecclus. yl 10. sae a: 


(12) To keep off: 


(a) Trans. : To prevent from approaching ; 
to drive off. 
“A superficial reading, accompanied with th 
mon opinion of his neuen See has ee ft 
some from seeking in him the coherence of his dis- 
course,”—Locke, 
(6) Intrans.: To keep away; to continue 
away ; not to approach. 


Gite, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt’ 
0%, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, «© = 6; ey= a qu=kw. 


8) To on: T ing 5 
aap eee" Somes: 


“So cheerfully he took the oe 
Nor surunke nor stepped aide fof douth, 


(14) To keep one going: To keep one well 
supplied, or in constant work. 

(15) To keep one’s hand in : To keep one’s self 
in practice. 

(16) To keep under: To restrain ; to keep in 
subjection, 


“To live like those that have their hope ther 
bias implies that we keep pre our cone 


(17) To keep to: To adhere strictly to; to 

continue the use or practice of. Z 
sometimes be in ashion!*-<addteon S Spocsatrs 

(18) T'o keep up : 

(a) Transitive: 

(i) To hold up ; to prevent from falling; to 
support : as, qT keep a one’s head. “i 

(ii) To prevent from falling in value: as, To 
Keep up prices, 

(iii) To maintain without abatement. 

“Land kept up its price,”—Loeke. 

(iv) To maintain ; to prevent from ceasing ; 
to continue, 


“You have to alive, and to keep 
and improve your hopes of bee thy on be ° 


_ (b) Intrans. : To maintain one’s spirits ; not 
‘to keep to one’s bed or room. 
(19) To keep up to the collar: To keep hard 
at work. (Slang) 7 
xo keep out > To prevent from entering 
or taking possession. 
21) To keep open house: To be very liberal 
in hospitality. 
(22) To keepaterm: | 
Univ. : To reside in college during a term, 
(23) To keep the land aboard : 


Naut.: To keep within sight of land as 
much as possible. 


(24) To keep the luff or the wind: 

Naut.: To keep close to the wind. 

(25) To keep on foot : To maintain ; to sup- 
port, as a standing army. 


(26) To keep to one’s self, to oe owe self £ 


one's self; To keep aloof from o 
‘one’s own counse 

(27 To keep touch : 

* (a) To be faithful to one’s engagements. 


“Until he find you fail in keeping touch.”—Money 
Masters all Things (1698), p. 59. 


(®) To keep up connection with. 

(28) To keep in view: Not to lose sight of; 
to keep one’s attention or aim fixed on. 

(29) To keep in with : To continue on terms 
of in or friendship with ; not to offend. 

(30) To keep the peace: [PEACE]. 

(81) To keep wicket : 

Cricket: To field at the wicket ; to take the 
post of wicket-keeper. 


; to keep 


¥ (1) To is to with care, and 
free from atl taders : to save is to keep laid up 
in a safe place, and free from destruction. 
Things are kept at all times, and under all 
circumstances; they are in cireum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty and danger; 
they are saved in the moment in which they 
are threatened with destruction: things are 
at pleasure; they are preserved by an 
exertion of power; they are saved by the use 
of extraordi means: the shepherd keeps 
his flock by s mn watching over them; 
children are sometimes wonderfully preserved 
in the midst of the greatest dangers; things 
are frequently saved in the midst of fire by the 
exertions of those present. 

2) To is simply to have by one in such 
PR Bes het it shall not de 3; to observe is 
to keep with a steady attention ; to fuljil is to 
keep to the end or to the fullintent. A day is 
either kept or observed ; yet the former is not 
only a more familiar term, but it likewise im- 
plies a much less soiemn act than the latter ; 
one must add, Leet hel bw a ne eh 
it is by sayin a 8 oly, kep 
pM ge! kept as a ay of pleasure ; the term 
observe, however, implies always that it is 
kept religiously : we may keep, but we do not 
observe a birthday; we keep or observe the 
Sabbath. (Crabb: Hng. Synon.) 


ké6ep, *keepe, *kepe, s. [Kep, ».] 
*1, Care, heed. (Wycliffe: Luke x.) 


bOll, béy; pdAt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = 


keep—keir 


— act or state of keeping; custody, 


“ But gladiiest I sheepe 
(ilight it you Bbem inns on mee the keepe,.” 
Spenser: Mo: Hubberds Tale. 
: A 3. Loy state of Laat eve or 0g hap 
servation ; condition : ese 
are in good ro cig = add 
4, The means by which one is kept or sup- 
ported; subsistence, support, maintenance : 
as, keep for cattle. 
5. That which is kept ; a charge. (Spenser.) 
6. That which keeps; that in which one 
keeps or is kept. Spec., the tower or place 
set apart in a castle for the confinement of 
prisoners ; a donjon, 
ea nee Peres ae te eas oat 
thre prosbe er the keepe n scr & uu 


of it,"—Bvelyn: Memoirs, Oct. 23, 
* keep-off, *keepe-off, s. A guard,a 
defence. 


“ A lance then took he, with a keene steele head, 
To be his » both ‘gal a 
PG pnd: at; tk 
kéep’-ér, *kep-er, s. [Eng. keep; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. One who or that which keeps; one who 
holds, keeps, or has possession of anything. 
2. One who retains or keeps andéther in 
custody or charge; one who has the charge 
or care of the inmates of a prison, asylum, &c. 
“To his keeperthis he brought, 
Who swallowed unaware the sleepy draught,” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, ii, 17. 
3. One who has the charge, care, or super- 
intendence of anything. 
“Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest.” 
Shakesp. > Merry Wives of Windsor, 1. 1, 
*4, One who remains or abides, 
“So be discree’ chaste, keepers good. — 
Titus ii. 5. . er 
5. A ring worn on the finger to keep a larger 
one on. 
6, A jam nut. 
7. The box on a door-jamp into which the 
bolt of a lock protrudes, when shot. 
8. The armature of a magnet. A piece of 
iron which connects the two poles, 
9, The mousing of a hook, which prevents 
its accidental disengagement. 
10. The gripper of the flint in a flint-lock, 
IL Harness: The keeper of a buckle-strap ; 
a loop which slips upon the end of the strap, 
or into which the strap slides. 


J C1) Keeper of the Great Seal: The officer of 
state who keeps or holds the Great Seal; the 
Lord Chancellor, Formerly he was called 
Lord Keeper. 

(2) Keeper of the Privy Seal, Lord Privy Seal: 
An officer of state through whose hands pass 
all charters, pardons, &c., before they come 
to the Great Seal. 

3) Keeper of the King’s Conscience: The 
Lat Chancellor. The designation arose when 
none but an ecclesiastic was ever Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

(4) Keeper of the Rolls; The keeper of the 
records of the session of the peace. The office 


was instituted under Henry VIII. in 1545, 

* kéep’-ér-Sss, s. [ng. keeper; -ess.] A 
woman who keeps a@ man. (. : 
Clarissa, vi. 859. 

* keep’-ér-léss, a. (Eng. keeper; -less.] 


Without a keeper; free from restraint or 
custody. 

kéep’-ér-ship, s. (Eng. keeper ; -ship.] The 
office or post of a keeper. 


“This keepership is annexed to the constableship of 
the castle."—Carew: Survey of Cornwall, 


kéep-ing, *kep-ynge, pr. par., a., & 8. 
[KEEP, v.) 
A. & B, As pr. par, & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, The act oe ae eng or retaining ; 
int, cus: x 3 
ay rae y, guar ae “he wise 
Have AG te eordianres  Beoursion, be. iv. 
+ 2. Maintenance, support, subsistence, food, 
keep. 
3. Just proportion, harmony, accord, con- 
sistency, congruity, 
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Il. Paint.: The arrangement. or manage- 
ment of the light, shadows, colours, tints, in 
such subordination to each other that the 
Angie effect is harmonious to the eye. When 

his is unattended to, a harshness is produced, 
which gives improper isolation to individual 
[oe and the picture is said to be out of 


‘| The keeping amounts to little more than 
having purposely in one’s possession; but 
is a particular kind of keeping, for the 
purpose of preventing an escape: inanimate 
objects may be in one's keeping; but prisoners 
or that which is in danger of getting away, 
is placed in vant a person has in his 
keeping that which he values as the property © 
of an absent friend ; the officers of justice get 
into their custody those who have offended 
against the laws, or such property as has been 
stolen. (Crabb: Eng. byuon) 
{ In keeping with: In accordance with: 
agreeable to, consonant to. 
“Tt was in ke: with the scene’ v— 
H, Wood: Tony ita rs oe 
keeping-room, s. The common or usual 
sitting or living-room of a family ; in the uni- 
versities the sitting-room of a student. 


keéep’-sake, s. [Eng. keep, and sake.] Any- 
thing kept, or given to be kept, for the sake 
of the giver; a present in memory of the giver. 


* keep-wor’-thy, a. (Eng. keep, and worthy.) 
Worth preservation. 
“Other keepworthy documents,”"—Taylor : Survey of 
German Poetry, i. 182. 
keéesh, s. [Kisx ] 
kees’-lip, s. 


keeve, s. [A.S. cyf; Ger. kufe = a large tub, 
from Lat. cupa; Fr. cwve.] A large vessel or 
vat used: (1) For mashing, fermenting, or 
storing beer. (2) For holding a bleaching 
liquor or alkaline lye. [Kerr.] (8) For ele- 
vating ores. [Corr.] (4) An iron-bound tub 
of a truncate, conical form, set upon the 
smaller end, and used for collecting the fine 
grains of copper. In use it is kept half full 
of water, and the contents agitated by. a 
shovel till the heavier particles sink to the 
bottom, leaving the water to be dipped out 
and the refuse lighter upper stratum to be 
removed. 


kéeve, v.t. [KEEvE, s.] 
1. To putor leave in a keeve for the purpose 
of fermentation, 
2. To tilt, as a cart, so as to shoot out the 
whole load at once, 


kéev-ér, s. [Eng. keev(e); -er.] The same as 
KEBVE (q.V.). 


k6f'-f6kx-il, s. (Krerexic.) 


kéf’-f6-kil-ite, s. [Named by Fischer, tn 
1811, from kepfekil, probably an Asiatic word ; 
suff. -ite (Min). ] 

Min.: A pearl-gray mineral, with a greasy 
feel, from the Crimea; contains silica, alu- 
mina, sesquioxide of iron, &c., and is clearly 
only a clay. (Dana.) Cronstedt states, in 
1758, that the Keffekil Tartarorwm was used 
by the Tartars as soap. 


* ikSf’-fol, s. [Gr. xepadrj[(kephalz).] The head. 


kég, ‘cag, s. [Icel. kaggi; Sw. & Norw. 
kagge.] A small cask or barrel. 


[Kestop.] 


k6-hil, s. [Arak kuhaul = antimony.) 
[Koxmot.) 
*“keight, pret. of v. [Carcn, v.] 


keil’-hau-ite (au as 6W), s Premed by 
Erdmann after Prof. Keilhau of Norway ; 
suff. -ite. (Min.). | 
Min. : A monoclinic mineral, having ite 
angles approximating to those of sphene}; 
usually in twin crystals; cleavage, distinct ; 
hardness, 6°5; sp. gr., 3°51-8°73; lustre, 
vitreous ; colour, clove-brown to brownish 
black, streak grayish-brown ; composition, a 
silico-titanate of alumina, iron, and lime, 
with traces of glucina, yitria, &e. Occurs 
(often in large crystals) at several places 
near Arendal, Norway. 


kreils, s, pl. [KaYies.] 
kéir, s. [Icel. ker=a tub; Dan. kar.] A vat 
for holding a bleaching liquor. The line 


vat of a bleachery. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing.. 
zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dgl. 
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kkeit-10’-a, s. [An East African word (?).] 

Zool. : Rhinoceros Keitloa, a two-horned, 
black rhinoceros, having the horns nearly 
equal in length, the front one cylindrical, the 
hinder one compressed, the anterior part of 
the tip produced and acuminated; length, 
including the head, above eleven feet, the 
height five. It is akin to Rhinoceros bicornis. 
It feeds on shrubs and brushwood, and is 
found sparingly in Africa south of the Zam- 
besi. It is extremely fierce and dangerous. 
Called also Sloan’s Rhinoceros. 

'€él-2e-na-nés’-i-an, a. & s. (Gr, KeAarvds 

(kelainos) = black ; vigos (nésos) = an island, 
and Eng. suff. -ian.] 

Technology : 

A, As adj.: Of or belonging to the dark 
races of the Pacific Islands. 

B. As subst. (Pl.): The dark races of the 
Pacific Islands. 


él-deeég’, s. pl. [Cuxpzes.] 


kele, v.t. [KExEt (2), v.] 

kélk, v.t. [Ketx, s.] To thrash, to beat 
soundly. ‘ 

kkéllkk, s. (Gael. & Ir. clach = a stone.] 


1, A large stone, a.rock. 
2. A blow. 


3. The roe of a fish. 


*Cods have a bladder in them full of eggs or spawn, 
which the northern men call the kelk,”— Moffet : 
Heath's Improvement, p. 238, 


*}c611 (1), s. [Kixn.] Akiln. (Cleveland.) 


KkGll (2), s. [Cavt.] 
1, The caul or omentum. 


“The very eee of bowels and kell, in fat people, 
is the occasion of a rupture.”— Wiseman: Surgery. 


2. The amnion or membrane enveloping the 
foetus, and occasionally found round the head 
of a child at its birth. 

3. A film growing over the eyes. 

4, The chrysalis of an insect. 

5, A net for the hair worn by women. 

6. A skull-cap for men. 

7, The cobwebs which are seen on the grass 
on a dewy morning. 

“Those Kells, which like cobwebs do sometimes cover 


the grounds.”—Boyle » Works, vi. 358, 


ik81'-lAch (ch guttural), s. (Gael. ceallach.] A 
wicker sledge or cart used in Scotland. 


* kkélled, * keld, a. (Eng. kell ; -ed.] Covered 
with a kell; united with a kell or membrane ; 
webbed. 


“The otter . . . feeds on fish, which under water still, 
He with his keld-feet and keen teeth doth kill.” 
Drayton : Noah's Flood. 


kkél'-li-a, s. [Named after Mr. O’Kelly of 
Dublin.) 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Kelliide (q.v.). The shell is small, thin, 
suborbicular, and closed, the ligament internal 
interrupting the thickened margin, and on it 
cardinal teeth one or two, laterals 1—1 in 
each valve. Animal with the mantle pro- 
longed infront with a respiratory canal, two 
large gills on each side. Recent species 20, 
occurring from Norway to New Zealand and 
to California; fossil 20, the latter from the 
Eocene onward. Two of the recent species are 
Kellia suborbicularis and K. nitida, 


CLIT -i-dee, kél-li-a-dex, s. pl. (Mod. Vat. 
kelli(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide, -ade.] 

Zool.: A family of Conchiferous molluses 
akin to Lucinide, in which they were formerly 
merged. 

Kél-1d-way, s [A place in Wiltshire.] (See 
etym. and compound.) 

Kelloway-rock, s. 

Geol.: A bed of arenaceous limestone be- 
longing to the Middle Oolite. It may be 
traced through several counties, the sand 
being in most places loose and unconsolidated, 
though at Kelloway itself it is stony. There 
are numerous casts of shells. 

W6'-loid, s. (Gr. xn (kélé) = a tumour, and 
eldos (eidos) = form.] 

Pathol. (Pl.): Unsightly excrescences arising 
on the sternum or elsewhere, generally from the 
over-active growth of a cicatrix over a wound, 


k&lp, * kilp, * kilpe, s. [Etym. unknown.] 
1, The calcined ashes of seaweed, from 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; Pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce 
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which carbonate of soda is obtained. Kelp 
was formerly much used in the manufacture 
of soap and glass, but since barilla has been 
used for these purposes, the burning of sea- 
wrack has almost ceased. From the alkali of 
kelp the peo pal) chemical substance called 
iodine is obtained. [IopINE.] 

2. The sea-wrack or sea-weed from which 
kelp is produced. 


“As for the reits, kilpe, tangle, and such like sea- 
weeds.”—P. Holland; Plinie, bk. xxxii., ch. vi, 


kél-pié, kél’-py, s. [Etym. doubtful. Jamie- 
son suggests a connection with Ger. kalb =a 
calf.) A sort of mischievous spirit, said to 
haunt fords and ferries at night, especially in 
storms. They generally appeared in the form 
of a horse. [WATER-KELPIE, WATER-WORSHIP.] 

“ays, Spunkies, Kelpies, a’, they can explain them, 
And e’en the vera Deils they brawly ken them.” 

Rr, i Burns: Brigs of Ayr. 

kél-son, s. [KEELsoN.] 

kélt (1), s. [CEeur.] 


Ixélt (2), s. (Gael. cealt=clothes.] Cloth with 
the nap, generally of native black wool. 
(Scotch.) 


kélt (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A salmon in 
its spent state after spawning ; a foul fish. 


'* k61-tér, s. [Cf. Dan. kilte = to gird, to tuck 


up.] Order, readiness. 


“Tf the organs of prayer are out of kelter, or out of 
tune, how can we pray?”—Barrow ; Sermons, vol. i., 
ser. 6, 


kélt’-ic, a. [Crxric.] 


kél’-ty, kél’-tié, s. [Said to be named after 
a celebrated drinker in Kinross-shire.] A fine 
of a bumper ; a large glass or bumper imposed 
as a fine on those who do not drink fair. 


“T ken’d him and his father these twenty years. 
Are yea’ cleared Kelty aff?”—Scott: Rob Roy, ch, xxviii. 


k€l’-Yph-ite, s. [Gr. xedddos (keluphos) =a 
husk, shell; suff. -ite (Min.), Named by 
Schrauf,] 

Min.: A gray mineral of a serpentinous 
nature, found surrounding crystals of pyrope 
in the olivine-serpentine of Kremze, Budweis, 
Bohemia. 


* kémb, v.t. [Coms, v.] 
*kémb, s. [Coms, s.] 
+ kém/-bo, adv. [Kivs0.] 


* kem-e-lin, * kim-ling, *kym-nell, 
* kym-lyne, s. [O. Fr. caumbe = a brewing.] 
A brewing-tub, a mash-tub, 

“ He goth, hi 
op yer ear 
Chaucer: C. T., 8,622. 

*kémp, v4. [A.S. campian; Dut. kampen; 
Dan. kempe ; Ger. kdimpfen = to contend, to 
fight.] To strive, to contend, to fight; to 
strive for victory. [KeEmp, s.] 


*kkémp (1), s. [Icel. kempa; A.S. cempa.] 
1, A warrior, a champion. 


2. A struggle for victory; a striving for 
superiority. 


kémp (2), kémp’-ty, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. Wool & Fur Manufacture : 

(1) The coarse rough hairs of wool, which are 
avoidera’ by the manufacturer in his purchases 
of wool, as they impair the appearance of 
fabrics, and do not take the dye easily. 

(2) Impurities of fur} ‘that is, knots and hairs 
which donot possess the felting property. 

2. Bot. (Pl.): Plantago media. 


kémp’-ér, s. (Eng. kemp; -er.] One who 
strives for superiority ; specifically, a com- 
petitor among reapers. 


kémping, s. 
for victory. 
“A soldier, my lord, and mony a sair day’s kKemping 


T’'ve seen.”—Scott : Antiquary, ch. xxviii 


kém’-ple, s. [Etym., doubtful.] Forty wisps 
for windlings (about 8 lbs. each) of straw. 
(Scotch.) 


“The auld gudeman o’ horse-cleugh has h 1d 
wi’ a kemple of stra: Scott 3 Waverley; ch. ibe x 


ken, * kenne, * ken-nen, »v.t. &%. [Icel. 
kenna = to know; cogn. with Sw. kaénna; 
Dan. kiende ; Dut. & Ger. kennen = to know 3 
A.S. cennam = to teach ; Goth, kannjan =to 
make known; A.S. cunnan = to know ; Goth, 
kumnan.) [Can, Canny, Cunnine, Know.] 


{Eng. kemp ; -ing.] A striving 


A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
* 1, To teach; to cause to know. 
“ Kenne me on Crist to beleue.” P. Plowman, |. &. 
2. To know ; to be acquainted with. 
“TI ken the wight,"—Shakesp.: Merry Wives of 
Windsor, i. 3. 
3. To recognise; to see at or from a dis- 
tance ; to descry. 
“Bre scarce a distaut form was kenned, 


knew, and waved, to greet him.” 
mare ‘Scotts Maid of Niedpath. 


*4, To lie within sight or ken of. 
“It kenned Britaine over against it.”"—P. Holland ° 
Camden, ii. 221. 
II. Scots Law: To acknowledge or recoguise 
by a judicial act. 
* B. Intrans. : To look round. 


* k6n (1), s. [KEv, v.] 
1. View, sight, cognizance. 
“They might discern within their ken 
The Garoartes cf birds.” Drayton: Noah's Flood, 


2. Knowledge, understanding, apprehension. 
“Placed above the reach aud ken of a mortal appre- 
hension.”—South » Sermons, Vol. iii., ser. 7. 
kén (2), s. [A contract. of kennel (q.v.).] A 
meeting or lodging house for disreputabl¢ 
characters. (Slang.) 


Kén’-dal, s. [From the name of the town in 
Westmoreland, where it was originally made.] 


Fabric: A kind of coarse woollen cloth. 


Kendal-green, s. Green cloth, origin- 
ally made at Kendal for foresters. 
“How could’st thou_ know these men in Hendal- 
green 3”—Shakesp, : 1 Henry IV., ii. 4. 
*kene, a. [KEEn.] 
kénk, s. [Kinx.] 


kén/-na, v.t. (KEN, v.] Do not know. 

“*T wonder how auld Hazlewood likes that?’ ‘I 
kenna how he may like it now,’ answered another of 

the inkers.”—Scott : Guy Munnering, ch. xi. 
kkén’-né-dy-a, s. [Named after Mr. Kennedy, 

a nurseryman at Hammersmith. ] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Ken- 
nedyex. It consists of prostrate or twining 
_. papilionaceous plants from Australia and Tas- 
- Inania. 


kén’-né-dy-é-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. kennedy(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] } 
Bot.: A subtribe of Phaseolesx, a tribe of 
papilionaceous plants. 


kkén’-nel (1), * ken-el, s. [Norm. Fr. * kenil; 
O. F. chenil = a place for dogs, from O. Fr. 
chen; Low Lat. canem, accus. of canis = @ 
dog; Ital. canile.] 
1, A house or shed for dogs. 


“The fame of the kitchen, thecellar, the kenel, and 
the stables was spread over all England.”"—Macaulay : 
Hist. Lng., ch. v. 


* 2. A pack of hounds. 
“A little herd of England’s tim’rous deer, 


Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI, iv. 2 


* 3. The hole of a fox or other animal. 


kén’-nel (2), * can-el, *can-elle, s. fo. 
Fr. canel =a channel; Lat. canalis. Kennel is 
thus a doublet of channel (q.v.).] 
1, A gutter; the watercourse at the side of 
a street ; a little channel or canal. t 


“Soon shall the kennels swell with rapid streams.” 
And rush in muddy torrents to the Thames.” 


Gay: Trivia, i. . 
2, A puddle. ea bbs Rt 


kennel-raker, s. 
only for low, dirty jobs. 


kén’-nel (3), s. [A corrupt. of cannel (q.v.).] 
kennel-coal, s. [CanNEL-coAL.] 


kén-nel, v. i. & t. [Kennet (1), s.] 

A. Intrans, : To lie or lodge, as ina kennel 3 
to dwell. (Used of beasts, and of men in 
contempt.) : 

“Glad here to kennel in a pad of straw.” 
Drayton: Elenor Cobham to Duke Bumphry. 

B. Trans. : To shut up, confine, or lodge in 
or as in a kennel. 

“The laugh, the slap, the jocund curse go round; 


While, from their slumbers shook, the kennel'd 
Mix in the music of the day aoe (houkds 


e a Thomson; Autumn, 548. 
kénn’-gott-ite, s. [Named by Haidinger 
after Professor Kenngott ; suff. -ite (Min.). 

Min. : Formerly regarded as a distinct 
Species, but now determined to be the same 
aS MIARGYRITE (q.V.). 


A scavenger ; one fit 


sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
=@; ey=& qu=kw. 


kén-ning, s. (Ken, v.) 
1, Sight, ken, view, range of vision. 
“[They rel 
venting Pesta ints, 
2. A very small portion; just as much as 
one can see or recognise. (Scotch.) 


* a‘ 
fect ee s. A prominent ob- 


kén_6_gén’-e-sis, s. Vitiated or modified 
evolution; the opposite of palingenesis (q.¥.). 


k6n-0-g6_nSt/io, a. Of or pertaining to 
kenogenesis, 


kén -6-g6- ndt’-ic-al-1y, adv. In a 


kenogenetic manner. 


kén'-spdc-kle, «. (Eng. ken; etym. of second 
element Soubttal] Hvie a ualities, 
or characteristics causing a ." be a 
gazing-stock ; marked in some peculiar and 
noticeable manner, (Scott: Bride of Lammer- 
moor, ch, xviii.) 


8. [Etym. doubtful.) A cudgel, rough 
walking-stick ; a pole : a leaping-pole. (Scotch.) 
“Hn 
my Bice. dors gy Rv ap 
ként, v.t. [Kenr, s.] To push al as a boa 
with a pole ; to punt. 4 Yr; . 


Ként, s. (For etym. see compound.) 


Kent-bugle, s. 

Music: A keyed bugle introduced by the 
bandmaster of an Irish regiment, Tikes 
Halliday, about the year 1814 or 1815, and 
called the Kent bugle out of compliment to 
the Duke of Kent, the father of Her Majesty 


Queen Victoria, he be’ colonel of the 
en Vic ing » regi. 


Ként’-ish, «c. (Eng. Kent; -ish.] Of or per- 
taining to the county of Kent. 


Kentish-fire, s. A concerted clapping of 
hands and stamping at public meetings ‘i way 
of applause, or more uently as an inter- 
ruption. The name arose from the protracted 
cheers given in Kent to the No-Popery orators 
in 1828-9. It is also applied to the applause 
at Orange meetings. 

Kentish-glory, s. 

Entom.; Endromis versicolora, a beautiful 
moth, orange-brown with black and white 
markings, the expansion of the wings about 
two anda half inches. The larva, which is 
not hairy, is whitish-green, feeding on birch 
in July and August; the perfect insect ap- 
ag in April. Found at Ashdown Forest, 

England, in Scotland at Rannoch, in Ire- 
land at Powerscourt. It is the only British 
representative of the family Endromide. 


Kentish-rag, s. 

Geol.: A calcareous rock belonging to the 
lower cretaceous series. In the south-east of 
England it is sixty or eighty feet thick. It is 
of marine origin. It was in a quarry of 
Kentish-rag at Maidstone that the great 
Iguanodon Mantelli was discovered. 


* ként-lage (age as ig), s. [KENTLEDOE.) 


kén’-tle, s. (QuistaL.] 
Com. : A hundred pounds in weight ; as, 
kentle of fish. * 


ként-lédge, *ként'-lage (age as ig), s. 
[O. Fr. cant, and Dut. kant = edge.] 
Naut.: Pigs of iron for permanent ballast, 
laid over the keelson-plates. 


kén'-trdl-ite, s. [Named by Damour and 
Vom Rath. Gr. xévtpov (kentron) =a spike ; 
suff. -ite (Min.).} 
Min. : A silicate of lead and manganese ; 
Orthorhombiec in crystallization ; cleavage 
rismatic, distinct ; crystals very small, often 
sheaf-like groups; Hardness, 5; sp. gr., 
6°19; colour, dark reddish-brown, blackish 
on the surface. Found with quartz, barytes, 


Doll, bd}; poUt, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
_-¢lan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; fion, gion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, 
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and apatite in a brecciated quartz k 
Southern Chili. : “ini 


kép, v.t. [Kerp, v.] To catch, as in the act of 
passing through the air, falling, &c, ; to inter- 
cept. (Sooteh.) 


*kepe, s. (Keer, s.] 
*kepe, v.i. & t. (Kzxp, v,] 


Kép'-lér, s. (See def.) 

Hist.: John Kepler, a great astronomer and 

ees born at Weil, in the Duchy of Wir- 
berg, December 21, 1571, died in Novem- 
ber, 1630. (See the compounds.) 

Kepler’s-lawsg, s. pl. 

Astron. : First, that the orbit of each planet 
is an ellipse, the centre of the sun being in 
one of the foci. Second, that every planet so 
moves that the radius vector, or ie drawn 
from it to the sun describes equal areas in equal 
times, Third, that the squares of the times 
of the plane revolutions are as the cubes 
of their mean distances from the sun, 


Kepler’s-problem, s. 

Astron.: The determination of the eccen- 
tricity of the orbit of a planet from its mean 
anomaly, or the planet's place in its orbit at 
any given moment. 


Kép-lér’- a. (Eng. &c., Kepler; -ian.] 
Of or pertaining to Kepler; propounded or 


established by Kepler (q.v.). 


képt, pret. & pa. par. [Keer, v. (q.v.).] 

kept-down, a. 

Paint. : Subdued in tone or tint, so that 
that portion of a picture thus treated is 
rendered subordinate to some other part, and 
does not obtrude itself on the eye of the 
spectator, which is intended to be riveted on 
some other important portion of the work. 


kept-mistress, s. <A concubine; a wo- 
man supported or maintained by a particular 
person as his mistress. 


ké-r&m’-ic, a. (CEeRramic.] 


kér-a-mid-i-iim, s. (Gr. «épayes (keramis) 
=a roof tile, potters’ earth, clay; cf. also 
népayos (keramos) = potters’ earth, an earthen 
vessel.] 


Bot. ; The same as CysTocaRP (q.v.). 


ké-ram-d-graph’-ic, a. [Gr. cepapos (kera- 
mos) = a potter; ypadw (graphd) = to write, 
and Eng. adj. suff, -ic.) Capable of being 
written upon ; suitable to be written upon, 
as aslate. (Said especially of a certain kind of 
globe.) 
kér-am-é-hai-lite, s. 
mis) = clay, and GAs (hals) = salt, 
Glocker.) 
Min. : The same as ALUNOGEN (q.v.) 


ké-ra’-na, kér-rén’-a, s. [Pers.] 
Music ; The name of the Persian horn which 
is sounded at sunset and at midnight. 


kér-ar’-gyr-ite, s. (Cerarcynrite.] 


kér-as-ine, kér’-as-ite, s. [Named by 
Beudant. Gr. xépas (keras)= horn; suff. -ite 
(Min.); Fr. plead 4 corné; Ger. hornblei.} 
Min.: The same as MrenvipiTe and Pxos- 
GENITE, the two minerals being included 
under the same name, (See these words.) 


kér’-ate, s. [Gr. xépas (keras), genit. néparos 
(keratos) = a horn.) (CERARGYRITE. } 


kdr’-a-tin, s. [Gr. xépas (keras), genit. xéparos 
(keratos) = a horn ; suff. -in (Chem.) (q.v.).] 
Chem.: A term applied to the substance 
which forms the chief constituent of hair, 
feathers, nails, claws, horns, and the epi- 
dermis and epithelium of the higher animals. 
In consequence of its pot har dl in aleohol, 
water, acetic acid, boiling dilute hydrochloric 
acid, and dilute sodice hydrate, it is easily ob- 
tained pure. It dissolves in boiling acetic 
acid and in strong alkalis, and when boiled 
with sulphuric acid it decomposes with forma- 
tion of leucine and tyrosine, 


ér-a-ti-tis, s. (Gr. «épas (keras), genit. 
We (keratos) = @ horn, and sutf, -itis 
(Pathol.) (q.v-)-] 
Pathol. ; Inflammation of the cornea, with 
congestion of the conjunctiva and sclerotic 
coat of the eye, which may go on to infiltra- 


(Gr. xépauis (kera- 
Named by 


5. 
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tion by pus, and destruction of the sight by 
ulceration. Three forms are found—viz., 
syphilitic, strumous or scrofulous ophthalmia, 
and pustular corneitis. Keratitis, when asso- 
ciated with suppuration, as in small-pox, and 
other affections, is called onyx, from its re- 
semblance to the lunula of the nail. Per- 
foration into the anterior chamber, causing 
hypopion, sometimes happens, when pus or 
shreds of lymph accumulate there, or its in- 
ward perforation may cause iritis, 


kér-a-to’-da, s. pl. (Gr. képas (keras), genit, 
goers (keratos) = a horn, and ¢ldos (eidos) = 
rm. 


Zool. : Horny sponges (q.v.). 

kér’-a-tode, s. (Keratopa.]} 
Zool. & Chem.: A substance of which the 
skeleton of horny sponges is composed, Some 


i it is strengthened by spicule of lime or 
nt. 


kér’-a-tome, s. [Gr. xépas (Keras), genit. 
képaros (keratos)=a horn, and rouy (tomé) = 
a cutting ; réuvw (temnd) = to cut.] 

Surg.: A knife used in the operation for 
artificial pupil and cataract. Also called iri- 
dectome, or artificial-pupil knife. It is spear- 
pointed, double-edged, and may be straight or 
angular. It is used for making an incision 
through the cornea into the anterior chamber, 
and by slight movements of its cutting edges, 
upward and downward, the wound is made 
of proper dimensions, after which the opera- 
tion is completed with other instruments. 


kér-a-_to-nyx’-is, s. (Gr. xépas (keras), genit, 
xépatos (keratos) = a horn, and wiéts (nuris)= 
a puncturing.) 

Surg. : A term applied by German surgeons 
to the operation of couching, performed by in- 
troducing a needle through the cornea, and de- 
pressing or breaking the opaque lens. (Brande.) 


kér-a-toph’-yll1-ite, s. tym. doubtful ; 
prob, from Gr, xépas (keras), genit. xépatos = 
a horn; vAAos (phyllos)=a leaf, and suff. 
-ite (Min.) (q.¥.).] 
Min. ; The same as CARINTHINE (q.V.). 


kér-a-toph’-y-ta, s. [CeraToPpHyra.] 


kér’-a-to-phyte, s. (Keratropuyra.] 
Zool. : An anthozoon, belonging to the old 
order Keratophyta (q.v.). 


kér-a-t0o'-sa, s. (Gr. xépas (keras), genit. 
xéparos (keratos)= horn; Lat. pl. suff. -osa. 
So named because the skeleton is composed 
of keratode (q.v.).] 
Zool.: The name given by Bowerbank to 
the Horny Sponges. 


kér’-a-tose, s. [Keratosa.] 
Zool. : The same as KERATODE (q.v.} 


kér-Aul’-d-phon, s. [Gr. xépas (keras), genit. 
xéparos (keratos)=a horn; avAds (aulos)=a 
flute, and dw} (phdné) = sound.) 
Music: An organ stop, invented by Gray 
and Davison. Its pipes are of small scale, 
and are surmounted by a movable ring 


metal, Its tone is soft, delicate, and reedy. 
kérb, s. [Cuns, s.] 
kerb-plate, s. (CurB-PLATE.) 


kérb’-stone, kirb’-stone, s. [CurBsToNE.) 


* kér’-chér, s. [Kercuter.] A kerchief. 


“He became like a man in an exstasie and trance, 
and white as a kercher.”—North; Plutarch, p, 746. 


*kér’-chéred, a. (Eng. Kercher; -ed.] Covered 
with a kerchief; bound round with a kerchief 
“Pale Sickness, with her kerchered head up wound.” 

G. Fletcher » Christ's Victory in Heaven, 
kér’- chief, * ker-chef, * cur - chief, 
*co-ver-chefe, * co-ver-chief, s. [O. Fr. 
covrechef, couvrechef, from covrir (Fr. cowvrir} 
= to cover, and chef, chief = the head.) 

1. A cloth to cover the head ; a headdress, 
“ Her black hair strained away 
To a scarlet kerchief caught beneath her chin.” 
E. B. Browning: Aurora Leigh, vil. 
2. A handkerchief, a napkin. 


“The waving kerchie/s of the crowd that urge | 
The mute adieu to those who stem the surge. 
Byron: Corsair, i. 16 


3. One who wears a kerchief ; a lady. 


* 


“ The proudest kerchief of the court shall rest 
Well satisfied of what they love the best. 
Dryden: Wife of Bath's Tale, PY 


go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = 5 A 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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ered 
a ee eT I a Tn ae 


®kér-chiefed, *kér’-ghieft, a. [Eng. 
kerchief ; -ed.] 

1. Having a kerchief wrapped or placed 
found. 


9. Dressed, wrapped, enveloped. 


kér-en, s. [Heb. pi (geren). ] [KErana. ] 
Music: A Hebrew trumpet. The word is 
sometimes used in the Bible hs synonymous 
with shophar, and to it is sometimes affixed 
jobel, rendered in the English version rams'- 
horns. 


arf, *kerfe, s. [A.8. cyrf =a cutting, from 
gana = to cut, to carve (q.v.); Ger. kerbe = 
a notch ; kerben = to notch.) 
1. A slit, a cut, a notch. 
2. The slit, notch, or channel made by a 
saw in cutting wood. 


lérf’-Ing, a. (Eng. kerf; -ing.] 
slitting, notching. 
kerfing-machine, s. A machine for 
sawing a series of parallel kerfs on one side of 
a board, in order to enable it to be bent. It 
consists of a table and a series of circular 
saws upon a horizontal mandrel, the latter 
being vertically adjustable, so as to allow the 
saws to project above the surface of the table 
to an extent equal to the desired depth of kerf. 


*kérl, s. [Cart] 


kkér’-ite, s. [Gr. xnpés (kéros) = wax; Eng. 
suff. -ite.) A compound invented by Austin 
C. Day, and by him termed kerite or artificial 
caoutchouc, and in which the raw caoutchoue 
or rubber is replaced by tar or asphaltum, 
which, combined with animal or vegetable 
oils, is vulcanized by sulphur, the product 
closely resembling rubber, the hard and soft 
varieties being produced by different propor- 
tions, &c. The principal use of kerite has 
been as an insulating material in telegraphy. 


kerite-wire, s. Wire used in telegraphy, 
insulated by a covering of kerite. 


kér-i-v6u'-la, s. [Corrupted from Cingalese 
kehelvoulha = plantain-bat.] 

Zool.: A genus of Vespertilionide (True 
Bats). Kerivoula picta is the Painted Bat. Its 
fur is deep orange above, and paler below. It 
oceurs in India, Ceylon, Burmah, Sumatra, 
and Jaya, reposing on plantain leaves, its 
colour making it appear like a butterfly or 
moth rather than a bat, thus tending to its 
concealment, 


kkér’-més (1), 8. 
little worm, from Sansc. krimi = a worm.] 
Dyeing, &c.; The same as KERMES-GRAINS 
(q.v.). 
kermes-grains, s. pl. 
Comm. : The dried bodies of the females of 
an homopterous insect, Coccus ilicis, which 
ield a red and scarlet dye, much used before 
e introduction of cochineal, of an exceed- 
fogly fine quality, and very durable. 


kermes-lake, s. 


Pigments: An ancient lake, perhaps the 
earliest of the European lakes. (Weale.) 


kermes-oak, s. 
Bot. : Quercus coccifera. 


kkér’-més (2), kér’-mé-site, s. [Named by 
Simon, a Carthusian monk, in 1714, Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Min.: An oxysulphide of antimony. Crys- 
tallization monoclinic; colour cherry-red, 
deepening on exposure; lustre adamantine, 
streak brownish-red. Occurs in radiating 
groups of acicular crystals, or as capillary 
tufts associated with stibnite (q.v). The 
original mineral was an artificial preparation, 
and was used medicinally. 


kér’-mé-site, s, (Kermes (2), 8.] 
kér’-méss, ». 
1. Originally a church festival (as if kirk- 
mass), but now an annual festival or fair held 
in the Low Countries and in French Flanders, 


with the accompaniment of all kinds of popular 
amusements, 


2. A kind of nh a) got up in partial 


Cutting, 


imitation of No. 1. 
“kérn (1), *kérne, *kéarne, s. [Ir cearn 

=a man.) 
1, A light-armed Irish foot-soldier, as dis- 


Arab. kermes, kermis = a 


tinguished from the gallowglass, or heavy- 
armed soldier, 


“The kerne isan ordinarie souldior, using for weapon 
his sword and target, and sometimes his peece, being 
commonlie so good markemen as they will come 
within a score of a great castell.”—Stanihurst ; Desc. af 
fretand, ch, viii. 


2. A boor, a country lout, a churl. 


“They han fat kernes, and leany knaues, 
Their fasting flocks to keepe.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; Jeaby. 


3. Anidler, a vagabond, (Wharton.) 


kkérn (2), s. [Kren.] 
kern-baby, s. Animage dressed up with 
corn, and carried before reapers to the harvest- 
home, 


kérn (3), 8. [Query] 
1, A quern (q.v.). 
2. A churn. 


kérn (4), s. 
notch.) 
Print. : The part of a letter which overhangs 
the shank. It occurs more frequently in italic 
than in roman. 


*kkérn (1), v.i. [Ger. kern ; Dan. kierne, kicerne ; 
Icel. kjarnt; Sw. kdrna; O. H. Ger. cherno, 
all =a kernel (q.v.). ] 

1, To harden, as corn in ripening. 


“ An ill kerned or saved harvest soon emptieth their 
old store,”—Carew, 


2. To take the form of grains; to granulate. 
“They who come hither to lade salt, take it up as it 
kerns, and lay it in heaps on the Jand, before the 
veeyoa breaks in anew.”—Dampier: Voyages (an. 
kérn (2), v.t. [KERN (4), s.] 
Type-fownd. : To form with a kern, 


lkérne, s. [KEnRw (1), s.] 


kér’-nel (1), * kir’-nel, * kir-nelle, * cur- 

nel, s. [A.S. cyrnel, from corn = grain, corn ; 
dimin. suff. -el.] [KERN (1), v.7.] 

I, Literally: 

1, The edible substance contained within 
the shell of a nut or the stone of a frui 

“His daintiest fruits in kernels he doth set.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 18. 

2. That which is inclosed in a shell, husk, 

integument, &c. 


“Oats are ripe when the straw turns yellow and the 
kernel hard.”—Mortimer: Husbandry. 


3. The seed of pulpy fruit. 


“The pineapple hath a kernel that is strong and 
abstersive.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 729, 


4, A hard concretion of the flesh. 

“He makes the breasts to be nothing but glandules 
of that sort they call conglomerate, made up of an 
infinite number of little knots or kernels.”—Ray + On 
the Creation, pt. i. 

Il. Figuratively: 

1, The central part of anything; the nucleus; 
that round which other matter is collected. 

“A solid body in the bladder makes the kernel of a 
stone.”—Arbuthnot. 

2. The important or essential part of any- 
thing, as distinguished from the surrounding 
and less important matters; the core, the 
gist, the essence. 


* k6r’-nel (2), s. [CRENELLE,] 


*kkér-nel, v.i. [KERNEL (1), 8.) To ripen or 
harden into kernels. 


“In Staffordshire, garden rouncivals sown in the 
fields kernel well, and yield a good increase,”"—Jforti- 
mer; Husbandry. 


* kkér’-nelled, a. [CRENELLED.] 


* kér’-hel-ly, *ker-nel-lie, a. (Eng. ker- 
mel (1); -y.] Full of kernels; having the 
qualities or nature of a kernel ; resembling a 
kernel, as the seeds of plants, 


“That neither the kernellie part of a bore’s necke 
nor dormice, should be served up to the bourd at great 
feasts.”—P, Holland: Plinie, bk, xxxvi., eh. i. 


kér’-nel-wort, s. (Eng. kennel; suff. -wort.] 
Bot. : Scrophularia nodosa, 


*kérn/-Ysh, a. [Eng. kern (1), 8.3 -ish.] Like 
a kern; boorish, clownish. 

“Treland, that was once the conquest of one single 

earl with his private forces, and the small assistance 


of a petty kernish prince,”—Milton ; Reason of Church 
Govt., bk. i., ch. vib eee 


kEr’-O-ddn, s, (Gr. xépas (Keras), genit. eéparos 
ao» (keratos)=a horn, and ddovs (odous), genit. 
oddvros (odontos) = a tooth.] 


Zool.: A small genus of South American 
rodents, often merged in Cavia. 


{Perhaps from Lat, crena =a 


kér’-6-lite, s. [CEROLITE.] 


ké-ro’-na, s. (Gr. kypdy (kerdn), genit 
npdvos (keronos) = a beehive (?).] 5 
Zool. : A genus of Infusoria, placed under 
Oxytrichina, or, according to Dujardin, the 
type of a family Keronia. K. polyporum is 
parasitic upon Hydra. 


ké-ro'-ni-a, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. keron(a); Lat. 
neut. pL. adj. suff. -ia.] 
Zool. : Dujardin’s name for a family of In- 
fusoria, nearly identical with the Oxytrichina 
of Ehrenberg. 


kér’-0-séne, s. [Gr. «npds (kéros)= wax ; -ene.] 
Chem. : Refined petroleum. A name given 
to the principal product’ of the distillation of 
petroleum, the crude American oil yielding 70 
per cent. of its weight. It is also obtained 
from bituminous shale. It is a colourless oil, 
possessing 4 characteristic taste and smell; 
insoluble in water, moderately soluble in alco- 
hol, but very soluble in ether, chloroform, and 
benzene. It dissolves camphor, iodine, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, fats, wax, and many resins. 
The flashing point of a safe kerosene should 
not be less than 34°, and the igniting point 
43°, The finest quality of illuminating oil is 
produced from distillates ranging in sp. gr. 
from 0°775 to 0°780. It has a high flashing 
point, 48° to 60°, and contains none of the 
lighter parts of the crude oil. A good illumi- 
nating oil should neither be too viscous nor 
too volatile, and it should not take fire when 
a light is applied to it. [PETROLEUM.] 


kxér’-0-s6-lene, s. [KEROSENE.] 

Chem. ; Petroleum ether, An extremely in- 
flammable, colourless oil, having a faint odour 
of petroleum, obtained from the crude oil by 
distillation. It boils between 50° and 60°, and 
has a sp. gr. of 0°665. It is used as a solvent 
for fats, as a remedy for rheumatic pains, and 
as a local anesthetic. 


kérr’-ite, s. [Named by Genth after Prof. 
Kerr ; suff, -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: A foliated mineral occurring in fine 
scales, of a pale greenish-yellow colour, and 
pearly lustre It is essentially a hydrated sili- 
cate of alumina and magnesia, and is related 
to jefferisite (q.v.), which it also resembles in 
its exfoliation under the blowpipe. Found 
associated with chlorite at the Culsagee Cor- 
undum Mine, Macon Co., N. Carolina. 


*kérs, *kérse, s. [A.S. corse, cerse.] A 
cress ; hence a thing of little or no value. 


**Ne raught he not a kers.” 
Chaucer: O. T., 3,764. 


{ In such expressions kers or cerse has now 
become corrupted into curse, as in the modern 
Not worth a curse. 


kér’-san-tite, kér’-san-tyte, s. [Eng., &c. 
kersant(on) ; suff. -éte, -yte.] 

Petrol. : A micaceous dolomite found at 
Visembach, in the Vosges. (Dana.) A butite 
porphyritically developed in a greenish-gray 
matrix, consisting mainly of oligoclase, and 
occasionally occurring as well-developed little 
crystals. It is akin to kersanton (q.v.). 
(Rutley.) 


kér’-san-t6n, ’s. [Local name; probably 
from the village of Kersaint-Plabbenec.] 

Petrol. : A rock from Brittany akin to ker- 

santite, but not having hornblende, (Rutley.) 


kér’-sey, * ker-sie, s. & a. [Etym. doubtful ; 
Fr. carize ; Dut. karsaai; Sw. kersing.) 
A, As subst.: A coarse-ribbed cloth made 
of wool of long staple. 


“ And, Tee in a kersey thicker 

Than that which clothes a Cornish vicar, 

He seldom had the luck to eat 

In Berkeley square.” Oawthory: Wit & Learning 
B. As adjective: 
1. Lit.: Made or consisting of kersey. 


“ Black karsée stockings, worsted now, 
Yea silke of youthful’st dye.” 
Warner; Albion's England, bk. ix. 


* 2. Fig. : Homely, homespun, plain. 
“In russet yeas, and honest Kersey noes.” 
Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, ¥. & 
*kér-sey, v. (Kersey, s.) To dress in ker 
sey. (Heltham: Resolves, p. 48.) 


kér’-se¥-meére, s. [A corrupt. of cassimere 
(q-v.).] 


Fabric: A kind of light woollen twilied 
goods. with an oil finish, for men’s wear, 


earch ch 2 2 inh chee ee Me Maint) GRE 
fie, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, eiir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, e= 6; ey=a& qu=kw. 


luér’-stén-ite, s. [Named by Dana after 


Kerséen, who described it. (Min.)] 


hartley apts So pone hur- | 
yellow s and botryoidal masses, ve | 


age ct in one direction, 
4; lustre, greasy to vitreous; brittle; frac- 


Kkerve, v.t. [Carver.] 
* ker-ver, s. [Carver.] 
“kesar, s, [Kaisrr.] 


*kés-lop, s. [A.S. ceselib, cyselidb = curdled 
milk ; Ger. kédselab, from kdse = cheese, and 
lab = rennet.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : The stomach of a ae 
pared for rennet to be used in curdling 


2. Bot.: Galiwm verum. (Scotch.) 
* kesse, v.t. [Kiss, v.] 
* kest, pret. & pa. par. [Cast, v.] 
* keste, pret. of v. [Kiss, v.] 


kést'-ing, kés’-ling, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 
The bullace plum. 


kés'-trel, 5. &a.  [Fr. quercelle = a 
mene oe a reddish colour. Littré considers 
its remote origin as unknown ; Wedgwood de- 
rives it from Burgundian cristel.) 

A, As substantive: 

Ornith. : Cerchneis (Falco) tinnunculus, a rap- 
torial bird ; above, red spotted with black ; be- 
neath white spotted wi le; the head and 

» tail of the male ashy-blue. Length of both sexes 
about 124 inches, 
bs —— when 

an for prey 
paren, $ iteetf in 
the air by a con- 
cnghnags ad 

1 3 it is, 
therefore, some- 
times called the 
Windhover. It 
feeds on mice, in- 
sects, and occa- 
sionally birds, 
and is a useful 
bird to the agri- 
culturist, though 
gamekeepers, 
confounding it 


with the 
row-hawk, pin it 


when they can. 
Ttis an European 
bird, but migrates in winter to India and 
Africa, It occurs also in Borneo, China, and 
Japan. It builds in towers and old buildings, 
laying four to six eggs, white or reddish with 
red blotches. More than twenty species are 
known. They resemble hawks, but have the 
toes shorter. 
“The Lert is Le p ay wo for Seine 
ol 
thes and stooping at gna 6 kestrel ve et 
. Ve 
* B, As adj. : Base, low, mean. 
Ne thought of honour ever did assay 
oa ot eae 
- Sgpenser : F.Q., IL i. & 
St, s [Icel. kot, ket; Dan. kidd = flesh.) 
Carrion, filth, 


{A corrupt. of Turk. gatg, gdig 
tal. caicco; Fr. oaique, caiche, 


qQuaiche.) 
Naut.: A form of two-masted vessel, carry- 


be a tall, once square-ri; now fore-and- 
rigged, main-mast forward, and a shorter 


DOU, bd}; PdUt, Jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench 
-tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, 


-clan, -tian = shan. 


kerstenite—key 


fore-and-aft rigged mizzen abaft. Being a 
favourite form of mortar-vessel, owing to the 
clear deck amidships, we frequently find the 
bomb-ketch mentioned in the wars of the last 
cen’ 


“ Our ketch, even when light, was but a dull sailer.” 
—Dampier ; Voyages, vol. il., pt. ii., ob. 1. 


kétch (2), s. [A softened form from keg (q.v.).] 
A cask, a keg. 


* kéto¢h (3), «. [Jack Kercu.] A hangman. 


*kétoh (4), s. [Catcn, s.) A musical catch, 
(Beaum. & Fletch. : Coronation, i, 1.) 
* ketche, v.t. (Carcn, v.] 


kétch’-iip, s. [(Carcuur.] 
ké’-tine, s. 
Chem.: One of a class of volatile ethereal 


liquids in which the carbonyl group (CO) 
unites two alcohol radicals. 


Acetic ¢ CH Acetic j CH 
acid {COO _aldehyde {00 
Acetone { COMe. 


They may also be described as compounds 
of carbonic oxide with monad positive radi- 
cals, thus: Acetone = COMeo. When acted 
upon by nascent hydrogen they are converted 
into secondary alcohols. The principal ke- 
tones are acetone, propione, ethyl butyral, 
butyrone, and benzophenone. [ALDEHYDE.] 


k6-tdn’-io, a. Of, pertaining to, or contain- 
ing a ketone. 

k6&t’-tle, * ket-el, * ket-tell, s. [A.8. cetel, 
cytel ; Meso-Goth. katils, borrowed from Lat. 
catillus = a little bowl, dimin. of catinus = a 
bowl, akin to Gr. xétvdos, koran (kotwlos, 
kotulé) =a little cup; Icel. ketill ; Sw. kittel } 
Dan. kedel; Dut. ketel; Ger. kessel; Russ, 
kotel.} 

1, A metallic vessel in which water or other 
liquid is boiled. In sugar-houses kettles are 
arranged in rows called batteries. 

este alae tls ade 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses, bk. viii. 


* 2, A kettle-drum (q.v.). 
J A pretty kettle of fish : [K1ppiE]. 


kettle-boiler, s. An old form of steam- 
boiler whose lower portion was shaped as an 
inverted conical frustum, and the upper part 
as adome. The form resembles that of a 


tea-kettle. 


kettle-drum, s. 

1, Music: A musical instrument, so named 
from its resemblance to a hemispherical 
kettle. It is formed of thin Se and has 
ahead of parchment or vellum, Kettle-drums 
are used in pairs, slung on each side of the 
withers of a cavalry horse. One drum is 
tuned to the key-note, and the other to the 
fifth of the key in which the piece in which they 


CAVALRY KETTLE-DRUMS. 


are to be used is written. The tuning is by 
a hoop and screws, The best sticks for kettle- 
drums are those having whalebone handles 
with a wooden button covered by a piece of 
sponge; by the use of these the finest grada- 
tions of tone may be gained. Kettle-drums 
are said to have been introduced into the 
orchestra by Handel, who employed a pair 
taken as part of the spoil at the battle of Det- 
tingen, in the score of the Te Deum, written 
in celebration of that event. 

“ -drums struck up ; the tram ed.” 
- eiiantie mae ist. Bng., ch. 2. aot 

2. Society: A tea party held by fashionable 
people in the afternoon before dinner, 


“ Myriad angels, saintly crowds, 
With rainbow trimmings round their shrouds 
May meet you at a kettle-drum.” 
Olrig Grange, 87. 


kettle-drummer, s. One who plays 
upon a kettle-drum, 
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kettle-furnace, s, 
Metallurgy: 


1, A basket-furnace or cresset in which lead 
or solder is melted for plumbing. 

2. A furnace in which a kettle or kettles 
are set in a brick arch, as in sugar-boiling 
furnaces ; or above a box-furnace, as in agri- 
cultural boilers. [Evarorator.] 


* kettle-hat, s. A broad-brimmed iron 
hat worn by knights in the Middle Ages. 


*kettle-pins, s. pl. Ninepins, skittles, | 


kettle-stitch, », 


Bookbind, : The stitch made 
the head and tail of a book, 


* ket-trin, s. [Careran.] 


k6-til'-pa, s. [A barbarous name with ne 
meaning.}] (Sharpe.) 

Ornith.: A genus of Strigide, 
lonensis is the Indian Fish Owl. It frequents 
the sides of tanks ponds, &e., in Ceylon, 
When it cannot obtain fish, it will eat small 
mammals, reptiles, &c. During the day it is 
sometimes mobbed by bulbuls, king-crows, 
&e. Its note is like a loud, hollow, disagree. 
able *‘ haw-haw-haw !” Another Indian spe- 
cies, K. flavipes, has similar habits. 


kkeu'-pér (eu as 61), s. [Ger.] 

1. Geol.: The name given in Germany to a 
series of beds constituting the uppermost of 
the three series of strata from which the 
Trias derives its name. In Wurtemberg it is 
about a thousand feet thick, Alberti divides 
it into limestone, gypsum, and carbonaceous 
slate clay. Remains of reptiles—genera, Notho- 
saurus and Phytosaurus—have been (found 
in it, the Labyrinthodont order of Amphi- 
bians, and fishes of the genera Saurichthys 
and Gyrolepis. The plant-remains are ferns, 
equisetacee, cycads, &c. The Keuper is 
represented in England by saliferous and 
gypseous shales and marls, and in France by 
Marnes Irisées. (Lyell.) 

2. Building stones; The Keuper sandstones, 
especially the lower ones, afford good build- 
ing stones. They are a pale red yellow or 
white, and have been largely used in the cathe- 
drals of Worcester and Chester. (Rutley.) 


kév-el (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Zool.: Antilope Kevella (Pallas). A North 
and Central African antelope, believed to be 
akin to, or even a variety of the gazelle. It is 
now known to be only the young of the 


gazelle. 


kkév’-el (2), s. [Dan. kievle = a peg.} 

1, Nautical: 

(1) A large cleat for belaying. Sometimes 
formed by the ends of the top timbers which 
rise above the gunwale, or formed by timbers 
roars at a small angle from the sides to 

elay large ropes, such as the sheets and 
tacks of the main-sail and fore-sail. [CLEatT.] 

(2) A frame for spreading the main-sail, 

(8) An anchor-palm. 

2. Mason; A stonemason’s hammer used in 
spauling stone, and having a blade and point 
at the respective ends, 


kevel-head, s. 

Naut.: The end of a top timber projecting 
above the gunwale and acting as a bitt or 
kevel, to belay large ropes, to fasten or veer 
away a rope, &c. 


*kev-er-chef, s, [Kercurer.] 
* kevere, v.t. (Cover, v.] To recover. 


kéx, * kix, s. [Wel. cecys = hollow stalks, 
hemlock ; Corn, cegas; Lat, cicwta = hemlock.) 
The old English name for hemlock. 


“A kex or hollow stemme in manner of fewell and 
such like.”"—/. Holland: Plinie, bk. xiii., ch, vii. 


lkéx’-¥, a. [Eng. ke; -y.] Full of or over- 


grown with kexes or weeds ; weedy. 


“ The earth will grow more and more dry and sterile 
in succession of ages; whereby it will become more 
kexy, and lose of its solidity,” —. More : On Godt 
bk. vi, p. 10, § & 


key (1), & [Quay.] 
kkéy (2), 8. [Cay.] 


kéy (8), *Ikeye, s. [A.8. cag, cege; cogn. 
with O, Fris. kat, ket.) 


in sewing at 


Ketupa cey- 


* 


; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-ticus, -sious = shiis. -ble, -die, &c.= bel, dgl. 
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L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(2) A portable instrument of metal for shoot- 
ing the lock-bolt of a door; an instrument 
formed with cavities or interstices correspon- 
ding to the wards of a lock, by which the bolt 
is moved backwards or forwards. 

“With half a sigh she turned the key.” 
Tennyson: The Letters, 18, 

(2) An instrument by which something is 
ecrewed round or turned, 

“Hide the key of the jack,.”—Swift: Directions to 
Servants. 

(8) An instrument for drawing teeth. 

(4) The husk containing the seed of an ash. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) That by means of which anything is 
disclosed, explained, or rendered less difficult ; 
a guide, a solution. 

“An emblem without a key to’t, is no more than a 

tale of a tub."—L' Estrange. 

(2) That which gives power or control over 
a place or position. [{ (2).] 

Il. Technically: 

1. Joinery: 

(1) A piece of timber let transversely into 
the back of a board, which consists of several 
breadths, to prevent its warping. 

(2) The last board of a floor or platform 
which is driven into position and keys up the 
others. 

(8) A tenon piece, of the nature of a dowel, 
entering coincident parts in matched boards, 
and holding them together, or in correspon- 
dence. 

(4) The roughing on the under side of a 
veneer, which is made by a toothing-plane, 
and is designed to give the glue a better 
chance of adhering. 

(5) One of the many wedge-shaped pieces or 
striking-plates beneath the ribs of a bridge 
centering ; by driving them out the centering 
is struck, and the arch left self-sustained. 


2. Masonry: The highest stone of an areh; 
the keystone, 

3. Machinery : 

(1) A joggle-piece forming a lock or draw- 
pin ina joint. [Hoox-surt,] 

(2) A wedge-piece of iron used for tighten- 
ing the brasses of a bearing. : 

(8) A fastening piece, such as a wedge or 
cotter in a chain; a forelock. 

(4) A piece sometimes used in a mortise in 
connection with gibs, in attaching a strap- 
head to a connecting-rod, 

(5) A fin or wedge fastening a crank on its 
shaft. A long key on a shaft, which prevents 
the revolution of a wheel thereon, but permits 
longitudinal motion, is called a spline. 

(6) A spanner or wrench. 

4, Music: 

(1) A mechanical contrivance for closing or 
opening ventages, as in flutes, clarinets, ophi- 
cleides, &e. By means of keys on such in- 
struments, apertures too remote to be reached 
by the outstretched fingers are brought under 
control of the player. 

(2) A lever which brings the pallets of an 
organ under the control of the hand or foot 
of an organist. 

(8) A lever which controls the striking 
apparatus of a key-stringed instrument. In 
the harpsichord it acted on the jack; in the 
pianoforte it acts on the hammer. 

(4) The wrest or key used for tuning instru- 
ments having metal pegs. Its end is hol- 
lowed out so as to fit over the four-sided end 
of the peg, and the crossbar with which it is 
surmounted gives leverage to the hand of the 
tuner, so that he is enabled to tighten or 
loosen a string, or (in the case of a drum) 
slacken or strain a parchment. 

(5) The sign placed at the commencement 
of the musical stave which shows the pitch 
of the notes, was originally called a clavis or 
key. This sign is called in modern music a 
clef. [CLEF.] 

(6) Key, in its modern sense, is the starting 
point of the definite series of sounds which 
form the recognised scale, Different starting- 
points require the relative proportion of the 
steps of the scale to be maintained by means 
of sharps or flats in the signature. The key 
of C major requires no flats or sharps for this 

urpose, hence it is called the normal key. 
USiainer & Barrett.) 


key—Keyser 


5, Plast.: That portion of the rendering or 
first coat of hair plaster which forces its way 
between the laths, and holds the body of the 
plaster in place. 

6. Rail.-engin.: A wedge-shaped piece of 
wood used to keep the rail tight in the chair. 

7. Teleg. : A device for breaking and closing 
electric circuits, so that the current may be 
interrupted to give signals. 

8. Well-boring : A bent bar of iron spanning 
the boring-rod just beneath a coupling, and 
serving to support the train of rods at the 
bore-mouth. 

J (1) Gold key: The official badge of a cham- 
berlain. 

“ Be cautious how you show yourself 
In public for some hours to come—or hardly 
will that gold key protect you from maltreatment.” 
Coleridge : Piccolomini, i. 12. 

(2) Key of a position : 

Mil.: A point the position of which gives 
control over any position, district, or country. 

(3) Power of the Keys : 

Rom. Theol. : Potestas Claviwm, the supreme 
authority in the Church, vested by Our Lord 
in St. Peter, and handed down to his suc- 
cessors in the See of Rome (Matt. xvi. 19; cf. 
Isa. xxii, 22; Apoc. iii. 7). The phrase is also 
used, in a restricted sense, to signify the 


_ granting or refusing absolution in the sacra- 


ment of penance (q.V.). 

(4) Queen’s keys : 

Scots Law: That part of a warrant which 
authorizes a messenger or sheriff's officer to 
break open places locked up, in order to come 
at a debtor or his goods. 

(5) To have the key of the street : To be locked 
out; to have no house to go to. 

“*There,’ said Lowten, ‘you've got the key of the 

street.’”—Dickens; Pickwick Papers, ch. xvii. 
key-bed, s. [Kry-way.] 


kkey-board, s. 

Music: The range of keys upon a pianoforte 
or organ. Keys played by the fingers are called 
manuals ; those by the feet are called pedals. 


key-bolt, s. A bolt secured by a cotter 
or wedge instead of a thread and nut, 


key-bugle, s. 

Music: A brass wind instrument with keys, 
usually seven. It will traverse chromatically 
a compass of more than two octaves, begin- 
ning from BU beneath the stave up to the O 
above the stave. The bugle with pistons or 
with cylinders has a lower compass than the 
preceding. 


key-chord, s. The common chord of the 
tonic—e.g., C, E, G is the key-chord of C. 


4 Melet fag a. Cold as a key; lifeless, 
ead. 
“ Poor key-cold ae of a holy king.” 


sp. : Richard III., i. % 
key-colour, s. 
Paint. : A leading colour. 


key-coupler, s. 

Music; An attachment in a melodeon or 
parlour-organ to couple keys in octaves when 
desired. The coupling-levers cross each other, 
have. their fulcrums at their rear ends, and 
are attached at their intersection. When the 
levers do not act, an additional pressure is 
put upon the valves. 


key-fastener, s. An attachment to a 
eee prevent the turning of the key by an 
outsider. 


key-file, s. A flat file having a constant 
thickness, and used in filing the ward-notches 
in keys. 

key grooving-machine, s. 

Metul-working: A machine for slotting the 
centre-holes of wheels to make a groove for 
the key, which fastens the wheel to its shaft, 
so that it may not turn thereon. It is a modi- 
fication of the planing-machine, which grew 
out of the slide-rest. 


key-guard, s. A shield which shuts 
down over a lock-key to prevent its being 
pushed out of the lock from the outside. A 
slotted escutcheon on the plate shuts over a 
flattened portion of the key-shank to prevent 
its being turned by an outsider. A pawl acts 
as a detent for the escutcheon. 


kkey-model, s._ A mode of modelling 
vessels by shaping boards according to the 
horizontal lines, and laying them upon one 
another horizontally. 


‘which a 


kéy (4), s. 


keyhole, s. 


key-note, s. 

1. Literally : 

Music: The note which, according to the 
signature, forms the starting point of the 
scale; the tonic; the doh. [Kery, s., II. 4(6).] 

2. Fig.: That which gives a key or clue to 
anything ; a key ; a guide. 

“Much of the orator's art and ability is shown, im 
thus striking properly at the commencement, the 
key-note, if we may so express it, of the rest of this 
oration.” —Blair: Works, vol. ii., lect. 31, 

key-pattern, s. An ornamental band or 
border, of Ionic origin, bearing a fancied re- 
semblance to the wards of a key. 


key-pipe, s. The pipe of a lock in 
a oo is turned. 


key-screw, s. A lever, wrench, or 
spanner, for turning screws. 


key-seat, s. The groove in a wheel and 
shaft to receive the key which secures them 
together. 

Key-seat cutter: A machine for cutting 
grooves for keys in the centre-holes of pulleys 
and gear-wheels. 


key-tone, s. 
Music: The same as Kuy-NoTE (q.V.). 


key-valve, s. 

Music: The pad or valve plug which closes 
an aperture in a wind-instrument. The valve 
being retracted the wind passes through, and 
the note is sounded. Valves are applied to 
the openings in the reed-board of a reed or 
organ, melodeon, accordeon, or concertina: 
on the faces of the keys of flutes, clarinets, 
flageolets, cornets, bugles, &c. 


key-way, key-bed, s. A slot in the 
round hole of a wheel for the reception of the 
key, whereby the wheel is fastened to the 
shaft, which has a corresponding slot. 


key, v.t.. [Key (3), s.] To fasten with a key 


or wedge-shaped piece of wood; to secure 
firmly. 

(Manx kiare-as-feed = twenty-four.] 
One of the twenty-four Commoners, or House 
of Keys, composing the Lower House in the 
Parliament. or Court of Tynwald of the Isle 
of Man, the Upper House consisting of the 
Governor and his Council. 


kéy (5), s. |Sp. cayo.] An islet near the coast; 


a range or rift of rocks lying near the surface 
or the water, as Key West, one of the Florida 
eys. 


kéy’-age (age as Ig), s. [QuayacE.] 
keyed, a. [Hng. key (3); -ed.] 


1. Furnished with a key or keys: as, a keyed 
instrument. 


*2. Set to a key, as a tune. 
keyed-bugle, s. 

Music: A Kent bugle (q.v.). 
keyed-dado, s. 

Arch. : A dado which is secured from warp- 


ing by having bars of wood grooved into it 
across the grain at the back. 


keyed-harmonica, s. 
Music: An instrument in which plates of 
glass are struck by keys, 


{Eng. key (3), and hole.) 
1. Ord: Lang. : The aperture or perforation 
in a door or lock to admit the key. 


‘Make doors fast upon a woman’s wit, and it will 
out at the casement ; shut that, and 'twill out at the 
keyhole.”—Shakesp, : As Fou Like It, iv. 1. 


2. Carp.: A hole or excavation in beams, 
as to be keyed together, to admit the 

ey. 

kkeyhole-limpet, s. [FissuRELLA.] 

keyhole-saw, s. <A long, narrow, slender 
saw, used for cutting out sharp curves, a3 foa 
keyholes. : 


kéy-léss, a. [Engy key; -less.]. 


*1, Unlocked. 


2. Wound without a key. (Used of a clock 
or watch.) 


keyless-watch, s. Astem-winder(q.v.} 


Key-sér, s. (See the compound.) 


Keyser’s pill, s. 
Phar. : A medicine, of which the active tn- 
gredient is acetate of mercury. 


SSS 
fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0@=-6. ey=4 qu=kw. 


kéy-stone, s. (Eng. key (8), and stone.] 
_L Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 1. 
2, Fig. : The crowning point ; the top. 
“The k ft 
Though fallen, Gok proudly on that hil 4 
Il. Technically : sn itee>: ~ 
1, Masonry: The central voussoir at the 
wertex of an arch. The row or course of said 
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KEYSTONE. 


stones along the crown of an arch is the key- 
course. 

2. Chromo-lithography : The stone on which 
a general outline of the picture is drawn or 
photo-lithographed. Its object is to furnish 
a guide for the production of the work upon 
the several colour-stones. Transfers from 
the keystones in common printing-inks, more 
poxet called “ offsets” to distinguish them 

‘om transfers from which impressions can be 
printed, are made upon as many stones as 
there are colours required. The outlines thus 
obtained are identical in form and size, and 
when, by means of the crayon or fluid litho- 
ink—with subsequent etching—certain por- 
tions of each are given the power of printing, 
the superimposition of impressions from 
upon a single sheet of paper, each being 

ted with its proper colour, will give the 

lesired result in perfect register. e key- 
stone may be one of those used in printing, 
but in the higher class of work it is an outline 
praca used to aid the artists in the manner 
described. 


Keystone-Sta: ¢ 
sylvania. aed 


K.G. An abbreviation for Knight of the Garter. 


Khair, s. [Hind.] (See the compound.) 
khair-tree, s. 
Bot.: Acacia Catechu, a small armed tree, 


with white flowers, in long axillary spikes, 
growing in Western India, &c. 


khaki, s. [Various Hindoo languages. } 

1. Petrol. & Dyeing: An earthy or gray clay 
colour, now largely used to dye the uniform 
of Indian soldiers and sepoys. 

2. Brahminism: A sect of Vishnuvites, 
founded by Kil, a disciple of Krishna Das. 
They are called khaki, because they apply 
the ashes of cowdung to their dress and 
persons. (Prof. Watt.) 


kha -liff, s. [Cavrpx.] 


ixshal - s. [Hind.= pure, unmixed.) A 
povernatantal dfice for’ the transaction of 
revenue business. 

| Exchequer khalsa lands: Lands the revenue 
of which is paid into the Indian exchequer. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 


khdm’sin, s. [Kams1y.] ‘ 


Khan (1), s. (Turk. & Tartar.) An Asiatic 
governor ; a king, a prince, a chief. 

Ichan (2), s. [Poers. =a house, a tent.) An 
inn, & atareaes: of these there are two 
kinds, one for travellers and pilgrims, where 
‘lodging is provided free ; the other for traders, 
where a small charge is made, and a toll or 
duty charged on goods sold therein. 

khan -ate, s. [Eng. khan (1); -ate.] The dis- 
trict or jurisdiction of a khan. 

Ikhass, a. [Hind. & Arab. khass = (1) 
pure, unmixed, fine, excellent ; (2) private. ] 
(See etym. & compound.) 


A name for Penn- 


boil, bé}; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, 


keystone—kick 


khas lands, khass revenues, s, pl. 
Revenues raised directly from the taxpayers, 
and not through the agency of zemindars. 
(Bengal.) 


Kkhay’-a, s. [A West African word.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cedrelacesw ~. The 
bark of Khaya senegalensis, a splendid tree, 
from 80 to 100 feet high, is a common febri- 
fuge near the Gambia; the wood is like ma- 
hogany, 


khé-di’ve, s. (Turk.] The official title of the 
Pasha or Governor of Egypt; it implies a rank 
superior to a prince or viceroy, but inferior to 
that of an independent monarch. ‘The title 
was revived by the Sultan and conferred upon 
Ismael I. on May 14, 1867. 


t khé-di-vi-al, a. [Eng. khedive; -al.] Of 
or pertaining to the Khedive of Egypt. 


khéd-i'-vi-Ate, s. The office or jurisdiction 
of the Khedive, 


khé-lat’, khé-laut’, khi-laut’, s. [Hind. 
& Arab. khalat, khila.] A dress or robe con- 
ferred as a mark of distinction. Such dresses 
are sometimes given by the civil authorities 
to those dignitaries who have been conspicu- 
ously loyal, and by the bridegroom's party at 
a marriage ceremony to the bride’s father, 
mother, and sister. (Jaffur Shurreef, &c.) 


khén’-na, s. [Arab. alkenna.] A Persian dye 
for the hair, used in Constantinople. 


khet, s. [A Munipoor word.] 
Bot. : Mélanorrhea usitata, a fine tree, fur- 


nishing a varnish. It grows in Eastern 
Bengal, Burmah, &c. 


khit-mit-gar, khid-miit'-gar, s. [Hind.] 
A waiter at table ; an under-butler. 


khod-jas, s. pl. (Pers. khavadje = a singer or 
reader.] 


In Turkey: Professors or teachers who in- 
struct the softas, or law and theological stu- 
dents, in the medresses, or secondary schools, 
attached to the mosques. When a softa passes 
a successful examination, which entitles him 
to the title of Khodja, he generally devotes 
himself for some years to teaching. After 
this he stands a second examination, and, if 
he pass it, obtains the title of Ulema or Doctor 
in Theology. 


khénds, s. pl. [Native name.] 
Geog., &c.: An Indian aboriginal tribe 
living in the jungles and hills skirting Orissa 
on the west. [INFANTICIDE, SACRIFICE.] 


khéot’-bah, khit’-bah, s. [Arab. khutbat, 
khatoah.)} 


Muham.: An oration delivered every Friday 
after the forenoon service in the principal 
Muhammadan mosques, in which the speaker 
praises God, blesses Muhammad, and prays 
for the sultan or king. Jn former times it 
was generally pronounced by the reigning 
khalif or the heir apparent, but that custom 


has fallen into disuse. (Catafago.) 
khir, s. (Dziccerat.) 
khiis, s. [Mahratta, &c.] 


Bot.: Anatherum (Andropogon) muricatum, 
an Indian grass, the fragrant roots of which 
are used for making “‘tatties,” covers for 
palanquin-tops, and in the Deccan for thatch- 
ing bungalows. 


khus-khus, s. A fragrant attar obtained 
from the khus (q.v.). 

Khus-khus tat: A mat or basket-like net- 
work made of the khus, used in dry weather 
in cooling an Indian bungalow. There blows 
in Central India in April, May, and part of 
June an intensely hot dry wind. en it 
sets in, Anglo-Indians take out the window- 
frames and open their doors, closing the gaps 
thus made with khus-khus tats. A native 
with a shovel, from time to time, takes up 
water from a pail and throws it at the khus- 
khus tat, most of the interstices of which are 
now closed with drops of water. As the 
thirsty wind enters the house through the 
drops, it takes up so much moisture as to 
become cool and agreeable. When at the 
approach of the rainy season, about the 
middle of June, the atmosphere becomes 
saturated with moisture, it no longer evapo- 
rates the drops, and the khus-khus tats are 
taken down. 
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word.] [AMBOYNA-Woop.] 


ki’-ang, s. (Dziccerat,) 


kib’-ble, kib’-bal, s. (Corn. kibel.] 
Mining; A strong iron kettle with a bail, 
made of }-inch sheet-iron, riveted, and used 

as a bucket in raising ore from a mine. 


kibble-chain, s. The chain by which 
the kibble is drawn up from a mine. 


kibble-filler, s. 


Mining: The man who fills the kibble and 
sends the ore up to the surface. 


kib~ble, v.t. (Etym. doubtful.] To cut, to 
bruise, 


kib’-blér, s. [Eng. kibbl(c), v.; -er.] One 
who or that which kibbles or cuts: specif., a 
machine for cutting beans and peas for cattle, 


kib’-bling, s. [Kist1a.] 


kib-dél’-d-phane, s._ [Gr. «(B8nAos (kibdélos 
= false, deceptive, and daivoyac (phainomai 
=toappear. Named by Kobell,] 

Min.: A variety of ilmenite (q.v.), from 
Gastein, Salzburg; said to contain as much 
as 59 percent. of oxide of titanium. Regarded 
by Kobell and named by him as a distinct 
species, 


kibe, *kybe, s. [Wel. cibwst =a chilblain, 
a kibe.] A chap; a crack in the flesh occa 
sioned by cold; an ulcerated chilblain. 
“ Devices quaint and frolics ever new 
on each other's kibes.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, i. 67. 
kibed, * kybede, a. [Eng. kib(e); -ed.} 
Affected with kibes ; chapped ; cracked with 
cold, 


(Native 


“Scabs, chilblains, and kib'd heels.” 
Beaum, & Flet,: Martial Maid, ti. 1. 
kib’-it-ka, s. [Russ.] 

1, A Russian vehicle. The kibitka is of 
various sizes, and may be either completely 
covered, entirely open, or provided with a 
hood behind. It is wheeled, but in snowy 
weather is mounted on a single pair of long 


KIBITKA 


runners, and, to prevent upsetting, is pro- 
vided with a guard-frame, which, starting 
from the body of the sleigh in front, spreads 
out some twelve or eighteen inches from the 
sides at the rear. As soon as the kibitka tips, 
this framework touches the ground, and must 
break before the vehicle can capsize. 

2. A tent used by the nomad tribes of the 
Kirghiz Tartars. It consists of twelve stakes 
set up in a cirele twelve feet in diameter, and 
covered with a thick cloth made of sheep's 
wool, 


kib’-lah, s. (Kepian.] 


kib’-ling, s. [Etym. doubtful.) Parts of a 
small fish used by fishermen on the coast of 
Newfoundland as bait. 

*kib-y, * kyb’-y, «. (Eng. kib(e); -y.] At 
fectec with kibes or chilblatns ; kibed. 


“He halteth ofteu that hath a kyby hele.” 
Skelton ; Crowne of Laurell, 50% 
* Kichel, s. 


[A.S. cicel =a morsel.) A little 
cake, 


* - bs ike, vt. & i. [Wel. 
bain me ditt ort to kick ; ieadth 
= the act of kicking.) 
A, Transitive: 
1, To strike with the foot, 


“Tf he were not kick'd to the church o' th’ wedding 
day.”"—Beaum, & Flet.; Nice Valour, i. 


2. To strike in recoil: as, The gun kicked 
him. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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B. Intransitive: 
1. To strike out with the feet; to thrust or 
throw out the feet. 


And smot, and bit, and kéckt, and scracht, and rent.” 
ex . Spenser: F, Q., 11. iv. 6, 


\ 9 To strike the shoulder in recoiling: as, 
The gun kicks. 
8. To manifest contempt or scorn; to 


mock. 
“ Our spoils he kicked at; 
And Jook'd upon things precious, as they were 


Thi on muck o’ the world. 
| ica ee Shakesp.: Coriolanus, ii, 2. 


4. To resist; to manifest opposition; to 
contend. 


“Tt is hard for thee to kick against the pricks.”— 
Acts ix. 5. 


G1. To kick of: 

Football; To give the ball the first kick in 
the game. 

2. To kick the beam: To fly up and strike 
the beam, as the lighter scale of a balance: 
hence, to be found wanting. 

1 3. To kick the bucket: To die. (Slang.) 

4, To kick up a row: To make a disturb- 

ance. 


ikick, s. [Kicx, v.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of kicking ; a blow with the foot. 


“Gave him two or three lusty kicks on the seat of 
honour.”—Burke : Regicide Peace, let. 3 


+ 2. One who kicks; a kicker. 

3. The right or turn of kicking the ball in 
football. 

4, The recoil of a gun when fired. 

5, The projection on the tang of a pocket 
knife, to prevent the blade striking the 
spring when closed, 

* 6, The fashion. 

4%. Asixpence. (Slang.) 

II. Brickmaking: The piece of wood fas- 
tened to the upper side of a stock-board to 
make a depression in the lower face of the 
brick as moulded. 

q A kick off: The first kick in the game of 
football. 


*kYck’-a-ble, a. [Eng. kick; -able.]_ Ca- 
pable of or deserving to be kicked. (G. Eliot: 
Daniel Deronda, ch. xii.) 


* kkick-6e’, s. [Eng. kick; -ee.] One who is 
kicked. 


kick’-ér, s. [Eng. kick; -er.] 
that which kicks. 
“ He would not want kickers enow then.”—Beaum, & 
et. Nice Valour, i. 


One who or 


* Ikick’-ish, a. [Eng. kick; -ish.] Inclined 
to kick. (Lit. & Pig. 
‘ “Ts Majestas Imperii kickish?”— 
Vardi SageOe Re = 
kick’-shaws, * kick-shose, * kic-shoes, 
s. pl. [Fr. quelque chose = something, from 
Lat. qualis = of what kind, and causa = a 
cause, a thing.] ; 
1. Something fantastical; something that 
has no particular name. 


* Any pretty little tiny kickshaws, tell William cook.” 
—Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., Vv. 1. 


2. Light, unsubstantial dishes in cooking. 


‘Look to your roast and baked meats handsomely, 
and what new kickshaws and delicate made things. ’"— 
Beaum, & Flet.: Eider Brother, iii. 


*kkick’-shée, s. [Eng. kick, and shoe] A 
dancer, a caperer, a buffoon. 


* kick’-sy-wick-sey, s. & a. [A word of no 
etymology.] 
A. As subst.: Used as a ludicrous term of 
endearment for a wife. 


“He wears his honour in a box, unseen, 
That urs his kicksy-wicksey here at home.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well That Ends Well, ii, 3. 


B. As adj.: Fantastic, restless. 

4] Brewer considers the word to have been 
from kicksy-winsy =a horse that kicks and 
winces in impatience, 

kick’-iip, s. [Eng. kick, and wp.] 

1. A row, a disturbance, a bother. 

2. The water-thrush, from its habit of jerk- 
ing its tail like the wagtail. (Jamaica.) : 

kick’-Y-wick-y, s. [Kicksywroxsy.] 


kid (1), * kyd, s. & a. [Dan. kid; Sw. kid, 
kidling ; Icel. kidh, kidhlingr; O. H. Ger. 
kizzi; M. H. Ger. & Ger. kitze.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, uni 


kick—kidney 


A, As substantive: 
I, Literally: 
1. The young of the goat. 


“ And where of late the kids had coryd the grass, - 
The monsters of the deep now take their piace. 
Dryden: ; Metamorphoses i. 


2, Leather made of the skin of a kid, or of 
other animals in imitation of it. 

3. (Pl.): Gloves made of kid leather. 

Il. Fig.: A young child; an infant. (Slang.) 

“A fig for being drowned if the kid is drowned,”— 

Reade: It's Never Too Late To Mend, ch. xxiii, 

B. As adj. : Made of leather from the skin 
of the kid, or of leather made to imitate it: 
as, kid gloves. 


* kkid-fox, s. A young fox. 
“* We'll fit the kid-fox with a pennyworth.” 
Shakesp, : Much Ado About Nothing, ii, 3. 

* iid (2), s. [Wel. cidys = faggots.] A faggot; 
a bundle of heath or furze; specif., a bundle 
of bushes or sticks planted on a beach to stop 
shingle or gather sand, to act as a groyne, 


kid (3), s. [Prob. a variant of kit (q.v.).] 
Naut.: A small wooden tub or vessel, in 
which sailors receive their food, (J. F. Cooper: 
Miles Wallingford, ch. iii.) 


kid (1), v.t. & i. (Kip (1), s.] 
A. Transitive : 
* 1, To bring forth ; to bear, as a goat. 
2. To impose upon, to deceive. (Slang.) 
B. Intransitive : 
1. To bear young, as a goat. 
2. To cheat, to deceive. (Slang.) 


kid (2), v.t. [K1p(2), s.] To form intoa bundle, 
as faggots. 


kid (3), v.t. [A.S. cudh, pa. par. of cunnan= 
to know.] To make known ; to show, to dis- 
cover, to disclose. 


* Kid, * kidde, pa. par. [K1p (8), v.] 


kid'-Aang, s. [Javanese (?).] 
Zool. : The same as Munrsac (q.v.), 


* kid’-dér, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps from 
kid (2), v.] An engrosser of corn to enhance 
its price. 


kid’-dér-min-stér, s. (See def.) A carpet 
so called from being made somewhat exten- 
sively at the town of that name in England. 
The carpet is also known as Scotch for a 
similar reason. Another of its names, ingrain, 
signifies that it is made of wool or worsted 
dyed in the grain; thatis, before manufac- 
ture. Its names two-ply or three-ply indicate 
the number of webs which go to the making 
of the fabric. It is composed of two webs, 
each consisting of a separate warped woof; 
the two are interwoven at intervals to produce 
the figure, one part being above and the other 
below. When different colours are used, the 
pattern will be the same on both sides, but 
the colours reversed, 


kid’-dle, s. [Arm. kidel =a net at the mouth 
of a stream.) A weir or fish-trap formed of 
wicker or basketwork. 


kid’-dow, s. (Corn. kiddaw.] The common 
Guillemot, Uria troile. [GuILLEMOT.] 


kid’-dy, s. [Eng., a dimin. of Kid (1), s. 
little hi ee a 
kiddy-pie, s. A pie made of goats’ or 
sheeps’f esh. te 


* kid’-ling, s. [Bng. kid (1), s.3 dimin. suff. 
-ling.) A young kid, 
“‘Mountaines, where the wanton kidiing dallyes.” 
Browne; Britannia’s Pastorals, ae ii, 8.1, 
kid’-nap, v.t. (Eng. kid (1), s.=a kid, a 
child; nap, from Dan. nappe; Sw. nappa= 
to catch, to snatch.] To steal and earry off 
by force, as a child or other human being; to 
seize and forcibly take away, as from one 
country to another, or into slavery ; to abduct. 
“He had been long a wand d i e 
stant peril of eine idlummeed. cadlaooulancare ae 
Eng., ch. xix, 
kid’-nap-pér, s. (Eng. kidnap; -er.) One 
who kidnaps ; a man-stealer. 
“Then said the giant, Thou practisest th 
kidnapper.’ —Bunyan ; Pilgrim's Pree aan ~% 


kid’-nap-ping, pr. par. a., & s. [Kipnap.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : 
the verb). eo “ Pon oe yi 


C. As subst. : The act of forcibly abducting’ 
or stealing human beings ; man-stealing, 
child-stealing. 3 

“The other offence, kidnapping, being the forcible. 

abduction or stealing away of a man, woman, or child’ 
from their own country, and sending them into- 
another, was capital by the Jewish law. 8o likewise” 
in the civil law, plagium, was punished with death.- 
With us it was punished with fine, imprisonment, and 
ae The offence of child-stealing Is now, however, 
provided for by the statute 24 & 25 Vict., c. 100, 8. 56,- 
which makes it a felony, for which penal servitude for 
seven years may be imposed.""—ZBlackstone ; Comment., 
bk. iv., ch. 15. 
kid’-ney, * kid-neer, * kid-nere, s. [A- 
corrupt. of kidneer, or kidnere, where kid = 
belly, womb, from Icel. kvidhr, Sw. qved, A.S. 
cwidh, Goth. kwithus, and neer, or nere = & 
kidney; Icel. nyra; Dan. nyre; Sw. njures 
Dut. nier ; Ger. niere.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 

(2) Anything resembling a kidney in shape: 
or appearance : as, a kidney potato. 

2, Figuratively : 

(1) Sort, kind, fashion, 

“Think of that, a man of my kidney ; think of that.” 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 5. 

* (2) A waiter. 

II, Technically: 

1, Anat. : The secreting organs of the urine,. 
two in number, situated in the lumbar region: 
on each side of the spine, which they approach: 
on their upper extremities. The kidney is‘ 
from four to five inches long, about two and 
a half broad, somewhat more than one in 
thickness, and from three to five ounces in 
weight. Covered by a layer of fat, they rest 
on the diaphragm, the right, on account of 
the liver, being somewhat lower than the 
left. The anterior surfaces are convex, the: 
posterior flat. Above the: superior extremity” 
is the supra-renal capsule. The concave bor-- 
der turns outwards to the abdomen, and the 
convex inwards to the spine, and is excavated. 
by the hilus renalis, a fissure containing the 
bloodvessels, nerves, and pelvis of the kidney. 
It is dense and fragile in structure, and in-- 
vested by a capsular membrane which is: 
easily torn from its surface. When divided 
longitudinally it contains two structures, an- 
external and vascular, the cortical, and an 
internal and tubular, the medullary substance, ~ 
The cones or pyramids of the tubular portions 
are formed by the tubuli wriniferi, and in the 
cortical substance are found the corpora Mal- 
pighiana, a mass of minute, red, globular 
bodies. The ureter is the excretory duct of 
the kidney. In the interior of the kidney 
are three cavities, forming together the infun- 
dibula. The embryonic and foetal kidney is 
composed of lobules. 

2. Pathol.: Many diseases may affect the- 
kidneys, as inflammation, cancer, dropsy 
gout, tubercle, amyloid or other degeneratia, 
the presence of entozoa, hydatids, &e. 


kidney-bean, s. 

Bot.: The genus Phaseolus, The common: 
kidney-bean is Phaseolus vulgaris; the scarlet 
kidney-bean, the scarlet running kidney-bean, 
or scarlet runner, is Phaseolus nultiflorus ; its- 
roots are narcotic, as are those of the royal 
kidney-bean, P. radiatus; and the under- 
ground kidney-bean is Arachis hypogea. 

Kidney-bean-tree : 

Bot.: Wistaria frutescens, a papilionaceous: 
plant of the suborder Vierez. It is a climbing. 
shrub with elegant racemes of lilac flowers. 


kidney-cotton, s. A South American 
cotton, the gossypium religiosum, long stapled, . 
and with black seeds massed in kidney shape, 
eight or ten together. 

kidney - form, kidney-shaped, a. 
Having the shape of a kidney ; crescent-shaped, 
with the extremities rounded into lobes. 


Kidney-shaped leaf: 

Bot,: A reniform leaf; a leaf of the shape: 
described above. 

kidney-— Ss. 

Harness: A coupling for the harness below 
the collar. 

* kidney-lipt, a. Hare-lipped. 

}ilney-potato, s. A variety of potate. 
rese.i bling a kidney in shape. 

kidney-vetch, s, 

Bot. : The genus Anthyllis (q.v.). 


e 


sir, marine; £0, pdt,. 


» cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, ~,00=6; ey=a qu=kw, 


we? Q) Um s. [Eng. kidney, and wort.) 
? (1) Umbilicus penduwinus, a plant of 
the family Crassulacew, or Houseleeks, (2 
Saaifraga stellaris, ~ 


kid'-nip-pérs, s. pl. [Eng. kid (2), and nip- | 


pers.) 4 
Gun-found.: Nippers used in gun-moulding 
for bringing the hoops taut around the mould. 


dkié'-kié, s. [Maori.] 


Bot. : The native name of Freycinetia Banksii, 
one of the Pandanaces eaten in New Zealand. 


‘kiel-mey-ér-a, s. [Named after C. F. D. 

Kielmeyer, a great patron of botany.] 

_ Bot.: A genus of Ternstromiaceew. It con- 
sists of resinous Brazilian shrubs or small 
trees. The leaves of Kielmeyeru speciosa, 
which contain much mucilage, are used in 
Brazil for fomentations, 


‘kier, s. [Kere.] 
kkié-sel’-gahr, s. [G.] Same as infusorial 


silica. 


ikiGs’-Gr-ite, s. [Named by Richardt in 
1861, after Mr. Kieser, President of the Jena 
Academy ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A hydrated sulphate of a 
‘with the formula MgOSO; + HO. Crystalliza- 
‘tion orthorhombic; occurs also massive. 
Colour, white to yellowish ; soluble in water. 
Found in the salt mines of Stassfurth, Prussia. 


‘tkieve, s. [Krrve.} 


&kif-f6é-kill, kéf'-fé-kill, = 
foam, scum, and gil = clay.) x Bt y; 
meerschaum. 


* kike, v.t. [Kick, v.] 


ki-k6-kiin-6-ma-lo,, s. [An American In- 
dian word.] A most utiful varnish, like 
co but whiter and more transparent. It 
is brought from America. (Ogilvie.) 


Acil, s.  [Celt., from Lat. cella=a cell] A 
common element in Celtic place-names, and 
signifying charch, cell, or burying-place: as, 

tikenny, Columbkil, ke. 

‘kil-brick’-en-ite, s. [Named by Apjohn 
after its locality Kibricken, Co. Clare, Ireland} 

Min, : The same as GEOCRONITE (q.V.). 

‘kil’-dér-kin, kin’ dér_kin, *ky¥1-dér- 

kin, s. i“ corrupt. of Dut. kindeken, lit. = 

little child, from kind=a child, and dimin. 
suff. -ken (= Eng. -kin, Ger. -chen.) A liquid 
measure containing the eighth part of a hogs- 

‘head, or eighteen gallons. 

“Make in the kilderkin a great bung-hole of pur- 
pose.” —Bacon; Nat. Hist., § 46. 


dkil’-@rg, s. (Gr. xidcoc (chilioi) = 1,000, and 
Eng. erg (q.v-).] 
Physics : A thousand ergs, 


“The gramme-centimetre ie rather less than the 
er. being about 980 ergs.”—BSrit, Assoc, Rep. for 
Pp 


_Kil-kén’-njy, s. [See def.] 
Geog. ; A county and city of the same name 
in the province of Leinster, Ireland, 


Kilkenny-coal, s. Anthracite (q.v.) 
‘kill, s. [Kity.] 
a, * ig *cull *kull-e 
a a Be eel, Tolle = to hit on the 
head, from kollr = the top, the head; cogn. 
with Norw. kylla = to poll, from koll = the 
head ; Dut. kollen=to knock down; kol =a 
knock on the head. (Skeat.) ey others re- 
garded as a variant of quell (q.v.). 
A. Transitive: 
1. To deprive of life, to put to death, to 
slay. (Said of an agent.) - 
“ Princes were privil tokill, | 
And numbers sanctified the heey, ‘a 
2. To deprive of life, animal or vegetable ; 
‘to destroy the life of. (said of a cause or in- 
strument.) 


“The medicines, if they were used inwards, would 
kill those that maethenn> Bacon, 


3. To deprive of Poa or active qualities ; 
-to deaden, to quell, to still. 


“ great fed in him.” 
oo te aan ababer : Lear, iv. 7. 


4. To pass, as time which hangs heavy on 
one, 
3 kilt the time.” 

een: fone of Indolence, 1. 72. 


B. Intrans. : To cause death. 


M6, béy; pdUt, JOW1; cat, cell, chorus 
cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; 


-a-dar, 
‘ fort. (Indian.) 


kidneywort—kilogrammetre 


T To kill two birds with one stone: To pro- 

duce two effects by one cause. 

“Thus he killed ¢ * pleased 
Emperor by riving hee st oeoeeles feaig on ot ae 
tor, and, gave bim such a resemblance as wis not 
scandalous in that age,”—Dryden: Virgil. (Dedic.) 

‘I To kill is the general and indefinite term, 

signifying simply to take away life ; to murder 
is to kill with open violence and injustice ; to 
assassinate is to murder by surprise, or by 
means of lying in wait; to slay‘ to kill in 
battle : to kill is applicable to men, animals, 
and also tos, hen ; to murder and assassinate 
to men only; to slay mostly to men, but 
sometimes to animals; to slaughter only to 
animals in the ee sense, but it may be 
applied to men in the improper sense, when 
they are killed like brutes, either as to the 
number or to the manner of killing them. 
(Crabb: Eng, Synon.) 


* kill-courtesy, s. A rude fellow, 
“ Pretty soul! she durst not lie 
Near this lack-love, Xil/-courtery.” 
Shakesp. > Midsunoner Night's Dream, il, 8 
* kill-cow, s. A butcher. 
* kill-time, s. <A pastime. 


Kill, s. [Kixt, v.] The act of killing. 
“K , finished 
the apie with s mood Rilk Field, Sua ne aden: 


{Hind.] The governor of a 


, 


yt 


kil’-las, s. [Corn.] 

Mining; The clay-slate in which the ores of 
copper and tin are found in Cornwall. Itisa 
coarse argillaceous schist, penetrated by gra- 
nite veins, which at the point of junction con- 
vert it into hornblende schist. 


ea kill-deér, s. [From thecry of the 
Ornith,: 2gialites (Oxyechus) vociferus, a 
bird akin to the plover. It is of a light brown 
colour above, each feather tipped with brown- 
ish-red. There is a black ringround the neck. 
It is a native of this country. 


kill-ér, s.  [Eng. kill; -er.]_ One who kills 
or deprives of life ; espec., a slaughterman. 

“He did sacrifice to it, as to a god, and called it 

to he tes as one would say, happy Killer."—North: 

jutarch, p. 251. 

killer-whale, s. 

Zool. : Orea gladiator, one of the Delphinide 
(Dolphins). It is from eighteen to thirty feet 
long, glossy black above, and white below, 
with a white peieh above the eye, and some- 
times a grayish saddle mark on the back. 
The mouth has eleven or twelve powerful, 
conical, slightly recurved teeth in each jaw. 
Its fierceness and yoracity constitute it the 
terror of the ocean, Eschricht took thirteen 
porpoises from the stomach of one, and found 
that it had choked itself in swallowing a four- 
teenth. Not merely seals and walruses, but 
even huge sperm Greenland whales dread its 
attacks, ey hunt in small packs, and are 
particularly abundant near some of the Pacific 
sealing grounds ; they also try to devour the 
whales struck by harpoons, (Dr. Murie, in 
Cassell’s Nat. Hist.) 


* kill’-ésse, * cul-lis, * cou-lisse, s. [Fr. 
coulisse = a groove, a chaunel.] 
” Architecture : 
1. A groove, a channel, a gutter. 
2. A dormer-window. 


t kill’-hérb, s. [Eng. kill, and herb.) 
Bot, ; The same as BRooMRAPE (q.Y.). 


kill’-i-grew (ew as 6), s. [Corn.] A Cornish 
local name for the Chough, Pyrrhocoraz gra- 
culus. 


kill’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Krx1, v,] 
A. As pr. par, : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Depriving of life. 
2. Irresistible, overpowering, fascinating, 
or bewitching; so as to compel admiration 


and notice. 


“Those eyes were made so killing.” 
en “s Pope: Rape of the Lock, v. 64. 


8, Too hot or strong to last; exceedingly 
great ; exhausting : as, a killing pace. 
©. As subst.: The act of depriving of life 


or animation. ats 
- ‘be an actual killing to cons’ mur- 
dent nisoterone + Comment., bk. iv., ch. 14. 


, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; 
carted -gion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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kill -ing-ly, adv. (Eng. killing ; -ly.) 
1, Lit.: In a killing manner, so as to kill. 
ow 
Which yet Loe kil but Biaieate ee” 
Duvenant : Gondibe , bk. i, ch. fv. 
2. Fig.: In a fascinating or irresistible 
manner ; as, To look at one killingly. 


kil-Ii’-nite, s. [Named by Thomson after its 

locality, Killiney Bay, Dublin; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min,: Ahydrated silicate of alumina, potash, 

and protoxide of fron. Occurs in a granitic 

rock, in banded erystals with the cleavage of 


oreo. (q.V.), and doubtless derived from 
that mineral, 


* ikill’-j6y, s. (Eng. kill, and joy.] One wh 
or that which causes pain or ae “1 


kill’-éck, 5. A small anchor, or any weight 
(a8 a stone) used in anchoring. (U. S.) 


kil’-10-gi6é, s. (Kiun.] A furnace of a kiln, 


“Na, na, the muckle chumlay in the auld 
reeked like a killogie in his time" Scott E cus ace 
nering, ch. vi. 


kil’-low, s. [A corrupt. of colly, or collow 
(q.v.).] (See extract.) bs 


“An earth of a blackish or deep bl lour, 
copies hie We nani from Kottom by rhich 1 aioe 
6 nor’ e srout or nm ks of - 
neys is called.”— weuwonee te are 


*kil-man, a. (Eng. kill and man.] Man- 
killing, 
“Ci t allth 1) this kil 
ia pes ole sprees is ype Hector'’s 


yssey ix. 
* kil’-man, s. [K1un-may.] 


kiln (n silent), * kill, * kilme, * Iryll, 
* kylne, s. [A.S. cyln =a Pin eR! 
Lat. culina = a 
kitchen ; Icel. kyl- 
na; Sw. kélna ; 
Wel. cylyn, cyln.] 
A furnace for cal- 
cining; as plaster 
of Paris or carbon- 
ate of lime in its 
shapes of marble, 
chalk, or limestone 
(LIMEKILN]; for 
baking articles of 
clay in the biscuit 
condition, as a his- 
cuit-kiln [GLAZE- 
KILN] ; for drying 
malt, hops, lumber, grain, truit, starch, bis- 
cuit, &c. ; for vitrifying articles of clay, such 
as pottery, porcelain, bricks. [PORCELAIN, 
BRICK.] 


“ A smouldering, dull, perpetual flame, 
As in a kiln burns in my veins.” 
Longfellow; Golden Legend, i. 


== —— = 
KIbns. 


kiln-dried, pa. par. & a. Dried in a 
kiln. 
kiln-dry, v.t. To dry ina kiln. 


“The best way is to kiln-dry them."—Mortimer, 


kiln-hole, s. The mouth or chimney ofa 


kiln, 
“Creep into the kilnhole."—Shakesp,: Merry Wives 
oe Windsor, iv. lL. 


kiln-man, kil-man, s. A brickmaker. 


kil'-d-dyne, 5s. [Gr. xéAcoe (chiliot) = 1,000, 
and Eng. dyne (q.Vv.).] 
Weights & Measures: A thousand dynes, 


kil’-6-grimme, kil-d-graim, s. [In Ger. 
kilogramm, from Fr. kilogramme, from kilo-, in 
Fr. compos. =a thousand times, and gramme = 
& gramme.] 

Weights and Measwres: A French measure of 
weight = 1,000 grammes, A kilogramme as a 
measure of mass = 15,432°34874 grains, of which 
the new standard pound contains 7,000. A 
kilogramme weighs 9°81 x 105 dynes nearly. 
In measuring pressure, a kilogramme per 
square metre = 98*1 dynes per square centi- 
metre nearly; a kilogramme per square deci- 
metre = 9°81 x 108 dynes per square centi- 
metre nearly ; a kilogramme per square centi- 
metre=9'81 x 105 dynes per square centimetre 
nearly ; a kilogramme per square millimetre 
= 9°81 x 107 dynes per square centimetre 
nearly, (Everett: The C. G. S. System of 
Units, London, 1875.) 


kil-6-grim’-mé-tre (tre as tér), s. [Fr., 
from kilo- = a thousand ; gramme = a gramme, 
and métre.} In measuring work, a kilogram- 
metre = 9°81 x 107 ergs nearly. (Hverett: The 
C. G. §. System of Units, London, 1875.) 


expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
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ixi-101-i-_tre (tre as tér), s._ [In Ger. kilo- 
liter, from Fr. kilolitre, from kilo- =a thou- 
sand, and litre.] 
Weights & Measures: A French measure of 
capacity for fluids, 1,000 litres. 


si-lOm’-é-tre (tre as tér), s._ [In Ger. kilo- 
meter, froin Fr. kilometre, from kilo- = a thou- 
sand, and métre.] 
Weights & Measures: A French measure of 
length or distance, 1,000 metres. It is 1093°63 
yards, about five-eighths of a mile. 


* kxil'-0-stére, s. 
(stereos) = a solid.) 
Weights & Measures: An old French solid 
measure, containing 1,000 cubic metres = 
35316°6 English cubic feet. 4 


kilt, s. (Kirt, v.] A kind of short petticoat, 
- reaching from the waist to the knees, worn by 
the Highlanders of Scotland, and considered 

as their national dress. 


kilt, vt, [Dan. kilte; Sw. dial. kilta.] To 
tuck up, to truss up. 

“The wives maun Kilt their coats, and wade into 
the surf to tak the fish ashore."—Scott. Antiquary, 
ch, xxvi. 

Isilt/-Ed, a. (Eng. kilt; -ed.] Wearing or 
dressed in a kilt; plaited by kilting. 


kilt/-Ing, s. [Kmz, v.] A term employed in 
dressmaking to denote an arrangement of flat 
single plaits, or pleats, placed closely side by 
side, so that the double edge of. the plait on 
the upper side shall lie half over the preceding 
one on the inside, each showing about one 
inch, and hiding one inch. 


*kkim, a. [Wel. cam.] Crooked. 


kim-kam, adv. Crookedly, awry, wrong. 

“T heard my father say that everything then was 

turned upside down, and that in his remembrance all 
went kim-kam.”—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 373. 

Kim, s. [An abbreviation of Kimmeridge 

(q.v.).] (See etym.) 


kim-coal, s. [KimmMerIpGeE-cLay.] 


kkim’-bo, * kim’-bow, a. [Wel. cam = 
crooked, and Eng, bow.) Crooked, bent, arched, 
curved. : 
“The kimbo handles seem with bears-foot carv'd, 
And never yet to table have been serv'd.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Eclog. iii. 67. 
¥ To set or place the arms akimbo : To set the 
hands on the hips with the elbows projecting 
outwards. 


“He observed them edging towards one another to 
whisper, so that John was forced to sit with his arms 

‘imbo, keep them asunder.’—Arbuthnot : Hist. of 
John Bull. 


* kim’-bo, * kém/-bo, v.¢. [Kimso, a.] To 
place akimbo ; to crook. 


“* He kemboed his arms,”—Richardson ; Sir 0. Grandi- 
son, iv. 288. 


kim -{- t0 - tin’-ta-lite, s. [Named by 
Nordenskidld. A supposed tantalite from 
Kimito, Finland.] 
Min. : The same as IX10.ITE (q.Vv.). 


kim’-mer, s. [Cummer.] A female ; a neigh- 
bouring female acquaintance among the pea- 
santry ; a gossip. 

“*But we'll help him to his ain, kimmers,’ cried 
others; ‘and before Glossan sall keep the place of 
Ellangowan, we'll howk him out o’t wi’ our nails,’""— 
Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. lv. 


Kim’-mér-idge, s. [For etym. see def.] 
Geog.: A place in the Isle of Purbeck, 
Dorsetshire, 


Kimmeridge-clay, s. 

Geol, : A thick bed of Upper Oolitic clay or 
bituminous shale, occurring in Kimmeridge, 
in the Isle of Dorset, Wiltshire, &c, It some- 
times forms an impure coal several hundred 
feet thick. In parts of Wiltshire it resembles 
peat, and may have been derived in part from 
the decomposition of vegetables; but, as its 
chief fossils are ammonites, oysters, and other 
marine shells, the remains of vegetables being 
but few, it may be of animal origin, It under- 
lies the Portland Sand. (Lyell.) 


kim’-nél, s. (Kemein.] A tub. 


kin (1), *kun, *kyn, * kynne, s. & a. 
[A.8. cynn ; cogn. with O, Sax. kunnt; Icel. 
kyn = kin, kindred ; kynnit = acquaintance ; 
Dut. kinne = sex; Goth. kwni = kin, race, 
tribe; Lat. genus = a race; Gr. yévos (genos) 
Pri offspring; Eng. kind, kindred, and 

ng. 


(Pref. kilo-, and Gr. orepeds 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, 


kilolitre—kindle 


A, As substantive : 
1. Relationship, consanguinity, 
kindred, common descent. 

“You are of kin, and so a friend to their persons.”"— 
Bacon: Advice to Villiers. 

2. The same generic class ; things related. 

“Being of kin to that of other alcalizate salts.”— 
Boyle. 

3, A relation, a connection. 


‘He is some kin to thee.” K 
hakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 7. 


4, Relations or connections collectively ; 
kindred ; persons related or connected. 


“They 'gan to reckon kin and rent, 
And frowning brow on brow was bent. 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, v. 15. 


B. As adj.: Of the same family, nature, or 
kind ; akin, 
“ Those that are kin to the king.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., il. 2. 
kin (2), s. [Curn.] 

Music: A Chinese musical instrument, with 
five strings, somewhat resembling a violin. It 
has a sounding-board and five silken strings of 
different sizes. 


-kin, suff. [Cf. Ger. -chen.] A diminutival 
suffix ; as manikin = a little man ; lambkin= 
a little lamb. 


ki’-na-ki-na, s. (Qumine.] 


affinity, 


” 


kin’-ate, s. (QuinATE.] 
* kxin-bote, s. [Eng. kin (1), and Mid. Eng. 
bote (q.v.).] 


Old Law ; Compensation for the murder of a 
kinsman. 


kin’-cdb, kin’-céub, s. [Hind. kimkhwab.] 
Fabric: An Indian textile fabric of muslin, 
gauze, or silk, woven in various ways, and 
sometimes embroidered with gold or silver. 
It is used for both male and female dress. 


kind, * kinde, * kunde, a. & s._ [AS. 

cynde, gecynde = natural, native, inborn; 
cynd, gecynd = nature.] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1, Characteristic of or peculiar to a genus 
or species ; natural, native. 

“Tt becometh sweeter than it should be, and loseth 

the kind taste.”—P. Holland, 

2. Having feelings or a disposition befitting 
a common nature; disposed to do good to 
others ; willing to accede to the requests of 
others, and ready to assist them in distress or 
want ; sympathetic, benevolent, benignant, gra- 
cious, tender, humane, friendly, affectionate. 


“ Be as thy presence is, gracious and kind.” 
Shukesp. < Sonnet 10, 


3. Proceeding from or characterized by 
kindness or tenderness of heart ; benevolent, 
gracious ; as a kind act, a kind word. 

* 4, Suitable for or befitting the nature of. 


“Gabriel Plats takes care to distinguish what hay 
is kindest for sheep.”— Boyle: Works, vi, 357. 


* 5, Keeping to nature ; natural. 


“A kind overflow of kindness,” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, 1. 1. 


*6, Not degenerate ; not corrupt. 


“What mightst thou do, 
Were all thy children kind and natural.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. (Chorus.) 


B, As substantive : 
*1, Nature ;natural propensity or inclination. 


** As steel is hardest in his kinde ° 
Aboue all other, that men finde 
Of metalles.” Gower: O. A. (Prol.) 


* 2, Race, genus, generic class. 
.____ “ As when, the total kind 
Qf birds, in orderly array on wing, 
Came summon‘d,” Milton: P. L., vi. 76. 

*3, Relations, connections, people of the 
same race, 

“At the last thei chaced out the Bretons so clene, 

Away vnto Wales ther xynd is I wene.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 7. 

4, Sort, variety, nature, description, style, 
character. 

sey geathereth of all kyndes of fyashes.”—Matt. xiii. 

5. Manner, way, fashion, sort. 

“Or you shall hear in snch a kind from 
As will displease you.” _ 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry IV., i, 8. 

{ In kind: In produce or commodities, as 

opposed to money. j 
“He did give the goods of all the prisoners unto 
those that aan taken them, either HontAe them in 

kind, or compound for them."—Bacon ; Henry VII. 

“| Kind and species are both employed in 
their proper sense; sort has been diverted 
from its original meaning by colloquial use : 
kind is properly employed for animate objects, 


———— a __ 


particularly for mankind, and improperly for 
moral objects ; species is a term used by philo- 
sophers, classing things according to their 
external or internal properties. Sort may be 
used for either kind or species; it does not 
necessarily imply any affinity, or common 
property in the objects, but simple assem- 
plage, produced as it were by sors, chance. 


kind-spoken, «. Spoken or said in a 
kind manner : as, a kind-spoken word. 


kind-tempered, a. Mild, gentle. 
“To the kind-tempered change of night and day, 
‘And of the seasons ever stealing round, 
Minutely faithful.” Thomson : Summer, @®. 
* kind, * kynd, v.t. [K1yo, a.] To beget. 
s t fe ts, that she of men was kynded.” 
peel Tone Spenser: F. Q., V. v. 40. 


kind’-ér-gart-en, s. (Ger. = the children’s 
garden.] 

Education: A system of education, for in- 
fants and young children, devised by Frederick 
Frobel (1782-1852), by whom, in conjunction 
with M. Ronge, it was first carried out at 
Hamburg, in 1849. In 1851 Madame Ronge 
established a kindergarten at Hampstead. In 
1858, Ronge published a work on the subject. 
Knowledge is imparted in an attractive form, 
chiefly by simple object-lessons, by toys, 
games, singing, and work—plaiting, weaving, 
folding, and cutting-out paper. Corporal 
punishment is excluded. The chief merit of 
Friébel’s method appears to lie in the fact that 
he makes education a real drawing-out, not a 
mere imparting of instruction, which he con- 
siders as a means, not anend ; his object is the 
unfolding of the child’s whole nature with a 
view to free self-development and action. The 
Kindergarten system has been widely estab- 
lished in the United States, and in several cities 
it forms a part of the common school system. 
It has also been widely introduced in Great 
Britain. 

“The exercises . . . can be seen by any visitor toa 
ender yatiemiee Shirref : The Kindergarten (1880), 
p. 9 
d’-heart-éd (ea as a), a. (Eng. kind, 

and hearted.) Distinguished or characterized 
by kindness of heart ; tender-hearted, kind. 


“ He was-as honest and kindhearted a gentleman as 
any in England.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


kind’-heart-éd-néss (ea as a), s. (Eng. 
kindhearted ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being kindhearted ; kindness of heart. 


kin’-dle (1), v.t. & i. [Icel. kyndill =a candle, 
a torch.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Lit.: To set on fire; to set fire to; to 
light. 


““When"they had kindled a fyre in the middes of the 
palys."—Luke xxii. (1551.) 


II, Figuratively : 

1, To inflame, as the passions; to excite 
to action ;. to stir up; to provoke; to fire; 
to animate ; to heat. 


“He hath kindled his wrath Rie me, and counteth 
me as one of his enemies.”—Job xix. 11. 


*2, To incite, to encourage. 


“‘Nothing remains, but that I kindle the boy 
thither.”—Shakesp. ; As You Like It, i. 1. 


B. Intransitive: 
1. Lit. : To take fire ; to be set on fire; to 
flame. 


“When thou walkest Puegugle the fire, thou shalt 
not_be burnt, neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee.”—ZJsaiah xliii. 2. 


2. Fig.: To be inflamed; to become ex- 
cited or stirred up to ac‘ion; to be roused; 
to grow warm. 

“My pity Xindles at his woe.” 
Cowper: Olney Hymns, xii. 

*kindle-coal, * kindle-fire, s. A pro- 
moter or stirrer-up of strife ; a firebrand, 


“In these wars amongst saints Satan is the grea 
kindle-coal."—Gurnall. eer . . 


* kindle-fire, s. [KInDLE-coAL.] 
*kin’-dle (2), *kind-len, * kun - dle 
*kynd-lyn, v.t. & i. ikea 8.] a 
A. Trans. : To bring forth ; to bear. 


‘‘The cony that you see dwell where she is kindled.” 
—Shakesp, » As You Like It, iii. 2. yhaens 


B. Intrans.: To bring forth or bear young. 


“| Used specifically of hares and rabbits in 
both cases. y 


*kin-dle, *kin-del, *kyn-dle, s. [Eng. 
kind ; dimin. suff. -le, -el.]) A generation, a 
brood. 

“ Kyndlis of edderis."— Wycliffe: Luke iii. 7. 


thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
fill; try, Syrian, » co -é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


kin’-dlér, s. (Eng. kindi(e) ; -er.] 

A. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
kindles, inflames, or excites; an inflamer, an 
exciter. 

“ Now ts th ; 
Kindler ot oh canalesat ange ae?! 
. Gay ; Trivia, ili, 

2. Domestic: An attachment to a stove, by 
which a body of easily lit material is brought 
against the fuel in the stove to kindle it. 


* kind'-léss, a. [Eng. kind; -less.] Without 
regard for ties of kindred; without fellow or 
parallel ; unnatural. 

“ Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 4. 


kind -li-ér, comp. of a. [Kinvty.] 


kind’-li-néss, s. [Eng. kindly ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being kindly ; kindly dis- 
position or inclination ; affection, benevolence. 
“One who, thi 
Frou natures kindiseree wectived s fauee 
Robust.” Wordsworth - bk. vi. 
kind -ling, pr. par., a., & s. [KixpLE (1), v.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B, As adj. : Inflaming ; becoming inflamed 
or excited ; becoming heated ; heated. 
“ And Hy snd he that spake with kindling brow, 


Wasa 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vii. 

C. As sudstantive : 

1, The act of setting on fire; the act of 
causing to burn; the act of inflaming, heat- 
ing, or exciting. 

2. Materials for burning, or for commencing 
a fire. 


“A Dasket of Kindlings in his hand."—Miss Cum- 
min; Lamplighter, p. 56. 


kindling-coal, s. A piece of coal used 
for lighting a fire. 
* kind- *kynd-lyng, s. (Eng. kindle 


(2), v.] A brood, a generation. 
Sperry ol ottieie.—— Wyott: Luke iti. 7. (Pur- 


=, , *kkynde-li, a. & adv. (Eng. kind; 


A. As adjective: 
* 1. According to kind or nature ; natural. 


Le it it may please thee to give and preserve to our 
use the kindly fruits of the h, so as in due time we 
may enjoy them.""—Common Prayer : Litany. 


2. Kind, sympathetic, tender-hearted, af- 
fectionate, benevolent, humane. 
“ And surely never did there live on earth, 
Aman of kindlier nature.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. 1. 
3. Favorable, prosperous, auspicious, re- 
freshing. 


“ The like endeavours to renew, 
Should e’er a kindlier time ensue.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, til. 
B, As adverb: 


* 1, By nature; naturally ; of nature, 
Beeman ede Chaucer: C. 7, 5,986. 
2. In a kind manner; with kindness or 

-will ; with a disposition to do good, or 
make others happy. 


“ Be kindly affectioned one to another, with brotherly 
love."—Romans xii. 10. 


3. Happily, fortunately, favorably. 
“He took it, and it wrought kindly with him.”— 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. li. 


kindly-tenant, s. 
Scots Law : [RENTALLER]. 


kind’-néss, * kynde-nesse, s. (Eng. kind ; 
ness.) 


1. The quality or state of being kind ; a kind, 
tender, humane, or affectionate disposition ; 
8 disposition and willingness to make others 
happy by gratifying their wishes, supplying 
their wants, or helping in their distress ; be- 
nevolence, good-will, tenderness, beneficence, 
affection. 
to a , So uno her een ine aber want 
Bolus. xxxvi. 23. 


2. That which is kind; an act of good-will 
or benevolence ; conduct or actions contribu- 
ting to the happiness of others in any way. 

“ But that kindness availed nothing.”—Macaulay * 

Hist. Eng., ch. xxii. 

| For the difference between kindness and 
benefit, see BeneriT; for that between kind- 
mess and benevolence, see BENEVOLENCE. 


kin’ * kin-red, * kin-rede, * cun- 
rede, * -rede, * kyn-dred, s. & a. 
[A.S. cyn=kin (q.v.); suff. -réden = state, 


bbl, b6}; pdat, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 
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condition : as in hatred. The d is excrescent, 
as in thunder, gander, &c,) 
A. As substantive : 
1. Relationship by blood or marriage ; con- 
Sanguinity, kin, affinity. 
“Disclaiming here the kindred of the king.” 
Shakesp, : Richard IT., 1, 1. 
2, Relations by blood or marriage ; relatives, 
connections, kin ; persons of the same family, 
“ And kindred of dead husband are at best 
Small help.” Wordsworth» Female Vagrant. 
* 3. A nation, a race, 

“And thanne the tokene of mannes sone schal ap- 
pere in hevene ; and thanne alle kynredis of the eerthe 
schulen weyle."— Wycliffe; Matthew xxiv. 

*4, Family, race, descent. 
eae ate oe rd high kindrede 

wel unnethes durst this knight for drede 
Tell hire his wo,” Ghanian 0. T., 11,049, 
B. As adj.: Related, akin, kin, congenial, 
allied ; of like nature or qualities, 

“They were kindred spirits, differing widely in in- 
tellectual power, but equally vain."—Macaulay » Hist, 
Eng., ch. xvi. 


kine, s. pl. (Cow, s.] 
ki-né - mat’ -ic, ki-né - m&t’-ic-al, a. 


(Kivematics.] Belonging to, or in any way 
‘connected with Kinematics (q.v.). 
“For the kinematical properties of the motion . . . 
the fundamental ideas are to be sought in Stokes's 
article.”"—Saturday Review, Jan. 12, 1884, p. 55. 


ki-né-mAat’-ics, s. (Gr. xivmua (kinéma) = a 


motion ; xiwéw (kined) = to move.) 

_ Physics : The science of pure motion, admit- 
ting conceptions of time and velocity, but ex- 
cluding the conception of force. Newton's 
fluxions are a purely kinematical method. 
From the kinematics of a point, all the pro- 
perties of a curve may be deduced. 

“A special mixed science of time and space called 
kinematics, which takes its place besides the older 
sciences of geometry and algebra, in the sciences of 
pure space and pure time.”—Prof. Tait: Recent Ad- 
vances in Physical Science (1876), p. 14. 


kin’-€-scope, s. [Krveroscore.] 
ki-né-si-At-ric, a. [Gr. ximmons (kinésis) = 


movement, motion, and iatpixds (iatrikos) = 
of or for a surgeon.] 

Therapeut. : Of er relating to muscular move- 
ment used as a remedy for certain diseases. 


ki-né-si-pa&th’-ic, a. [Eng., &c. kinesi- 


path(y) ; -ic.) 
Therapeut.: Of or relating to kinesipathy 
(q.¥.). 


en s. (Eng. kinesipath(y); 


Therapeut. : One who believes in or prac- 
tises kinesipathy. 


ki-né-sip’-a-thy, 3. (Gr. xivnors (kinésis) = 


movement, and wa@y (pathé), or ma@os (pathos) 
= suffering.) 

The .: The attempted cure of some 
diseases by exercising certain muscles; cure 
by means of gymnastics. Called also Move- 
ment Cure, [{Linoism.] 


ki-né-si-thér-a-py, s. (Gr. xivnors (kiné- 


sis) = movement, and Oepareia (therapeia) = 
medical treatment ; Fr. kinésithérapie.] 


Therapeut. : The same as KinEsIpatTHy (q.V.). 


ki-né-s6d-ic, a. (Gr. cious (kinésis) = 


motion, and od0s (hodos) = a way.) Conveying 
motion, 


kinesodic-substance, s. 

Physiol. : (See extract). 

“Schiff believes that in lesions of almost any part 
of the [spinal] cord a compensatory assumption of 
the fangtions of the injured parts by those left intact 
may take place, the only exception being in the case 
of the posterior columns. ® proposes the term 
kinesodic substance for the tissue by which motor 
impulses are conveyed al the spinal cord, and he 
believes the smallest portion ls capable of transmitting 
motorimpulses in any direction.”—Carpenter: Human 
Physiol. (1881), p. 698. (Note.) 


ki-nét’-ic, a. [Gr. xevnrixds (kinétikos) = of or 


for moving ; putting in motion.} 

1, Imparting motion ; motory. 

2. Noting force actually exerted; opposed 
to latent or potential. 

kinetic-energy, s. Energy due to the 


motion of a body. 


“* Kinetic-energy is half the product of mass by the 
square of velocity. If M stands for mass, L aE sian 


and T for time, then kinetic-energy is = “a+ — 
Everett; The C. @. 8. System of Units (London, 1875), 
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ki-nét/-ies, s. (Kiveric.] 

Physics: That branch of dynamies which 
treats of forces imparting moun to or infiu- 
encing motion already imparted to bodies. 

ki-n6-td-g6n'_e-sis, s. The kinetic theory 
of organization, in accordance with which 
animal structures (teeth, bones, muscles, &c.) 


owe their development to tt 
al 1) the movements of 


7 a! 

ki-né'-té-graph, s. A dovice by which » 
moving object can be photographed at exceed- 
ingly short intervals so that the pictures will 
represent a continuous series of movements in 
the kinetoscope. 


ki-né’-t6-scope, s. [Gr. kur = 
movable, and croréw (skoped) = Cet. 
serve.] An instrument invented by Perigal 
for illustrating the result of the combination 
of circular movements of different radii in the 
production of curves; called also kinescope. 
Also a recent device by which photographs 
taken by a kinetograph may represent to the 
eye the actual movements of the original. 


king (1), s. [Chinese.] A Chinese instrument 
of percussion, consisting of metal plates, 
which are struck with a hammer, 


king (2), * kin-ing, «Kyung * kynge, s. 
[A contraction of the ol er form ining’ or 
kyning. A.S. cyning, cynineg, cyninc, cynyng, 
from cyn = a tribe, kin; suff. -ing; hence lit. 
= son of a tribe, i.e., elected by a tribe. 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The chief ruler, magistrate, or sovereign 
of a nation ; one whois invested with supreme 
authority over a nation, country, or tribe; a 
sovereign, a monarch, a prince. 

“ What is a king J—a man condemn’'d to bear 

The public burthen of the nation’s care.” 
Prior ; Solomon, iii. 275. 

2. The conqueror among a set of competi- 
tors. (Scotch) 

II. Technically : 

1. Games: 

(1) Cards: One of the court cards having on 
it a picture of a king. 

(2) Chess: The chief piece in point of rank 
in the game of chess (q.v.). 

(3) Draughts : A crowned man in the game 
of draughts (q.v.). 


2. Script. : [I.1, J ()]. 
IT GQ) The First and Second Books of Kings: 


Old Test. Canon: Two books of the Old 
Testament, relating the history of the Hebrew 
monarchy (united and divided) from the pro- 
clamation of Solomon, a little before the death 
of David, to the death of Jehoiachim—a period 
not less than 431, and perhaps more than 453 
years. In Hebrew, the two Books of Kings 
were originally one volume; the Septuagint 
divided them, calling them the third and 
fourth of the Kingdoms, and the Vulgate the 
third and fourth of the Kings, Next, Bom- 
berg separated the Hebrew book into two, 
after the Greek model. The division is 
clumsily made in the middle of Ahaziah’s 
reign, and with no important break in the 
historic narrative. There are resemblances 
so considerable between the books of Judges, 
Ruth, 1 and 2 Samuel, and 1 and 2 Kings, that 
some have supposed them a continuous narra- 
tive from a single author or editor; but there 
are sufficient differences between the books of 
Samuel and Kings to render it more probable 
that they were independent works. The unity 
of style between 1 and 2 Kings proves them 
to have had the same editor. The materials 
to which he had access for the composition of 
the book seem to have been governmental 
records, published histories of individual 
kings, with memoirs of Elijah and Elisha, 
not from a cold, official pen, but from an en- 
thusiastic friend and admirer. The work 
contemplates events from the prophetic, as 
the books of Chronicles do from the priestly, 
point of view. The former gives prominence 
to the history of the Ten Tribes, among which 
most of the prophets labored; the latter to 
that of the Two Tribes, among whom the 
priests found their home. Both taught that 
the Jewish monarchy was a theocracy, with 
Jehovah for its real sovereign, and was pros- 
perous or otherwise according as his earthly 
vicegerents carried out or departed from his 
commands. Keen study of the Books of 
Kings is needful to the comprehension of the 
Old Testament prophetic writings, which in 
their turn reflect great light on the historic 
narratives in Kings. Recent archeological 


ch. i, p. & ee a cell 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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researches have afforded much confirmatory 
evidence in favour of the sacred narrative. 
It is believed that Shishak (1 Kings xiv. 25, 
26), So, or Sevek (2 Kings xvii. 4), Tirhakah 
(xix. 9), and Pharaoh Nechoh (2 Kings xxiii. 
29, 30), figure on the Egyptian monuments, 
The Assyrian account of Sennacherib’s expe- 
dition against Hezekiah is on a little barrel- 
like cylinder, covered with arrow-headed 
characters, in the British Museum. Omri 
(1 Kings xvi. 16, 17, &c.); Jehu (2 Kings ix. 
2, &c.), Menahem (xv. 14, &e.), Tiglath Pileser 
xvi. 10), and Shalmaneser (xvii, 3), are also on 

e Assyrian tablets. There is a lengthened 
account of Mesha, the sheepmaster, on the 
Moabite stone (q.v.) (2 Kings iii. 4,5). The 
Books of Kings, or narratives derived from 
them, are alluded to in many passages of the 
New Testament. 


Cf. 1 Kings iv. 21-28, x. 5, 14-22, &., and Mat. vi. 
29; x. 1-18, and Mat. xii. 42; vi, 1388, and Acts vii. 47; 
xvii. 1, and James v. 17; xvii. 8—16, and Luke iv. 26; 
xvili. 4245, and James v. 18; xix. 10, 14, 18, and Rom, 
ul 3—4; 2 Kings v. 1—27 and Luke iy. 27, &, 


(2) King of the Herrings: 
Ichthy. : Chimera monstrosa. [CHIM&RA.] 


king-apple, s. [Kincappe.] 


king-at-arms, s. 

Her.: One of three officers of great anti- 
quity, whose business it is to. direct the 
heralds, preside at their chapters, and have 
the jurisdiction of armoury. There are three 
kings-at-arms in England, Garter, Clarencieux, 
and Norroy. [GarreR.] The first of these is 
called the principal king-at-arms, the other 
two provincial kings-at-arms; Clarencieux 
officiating south of the Trent, and Norroy 
north of that river. There is a Lyon king- 
at-arms for Scotland, and an Ulster king-at- 
arms for Ireland. 


king bird-of-paradise, s. 

Ornith.: Paradisea regia, a small species 
from New Guinea, known to and described by 
Linneus. 


king-bollt, s. 
Vehicles : 


1. A vertical bolt which attaches the front 
of the body to the fore-carriage, and forms the 
axis of oscillation when the said carriage is 
turned sideways. 


2. Asimilar partin a railway-car which forms 
the axis of revolution of the car upon the truck 
in turning curves. 

King Charles’s-spaniel, s. 

Zool.: A kind of Spaniel. Called also the 
Pug-nosed Spaniel. 

king-crows, s. pl. 

Ornith.: The family Dicruride (Drongos) 
(q.v.). The Common King-crow (Buchanga 
atra) isfound in India, It continually perse- 

‘eutes the crows of that country, whence the 
name of King-crow. 

*king-geld, s. 

Old Law: A royal aid; an escuage. [GELD, s.] 

king-killer, s. 
of a king or kings. 


“There were king-killers like Lenthall” — J. 8, 
Brewer : English Studies, p. 178. 


king-mullet, s. 

Ichthy.: Upeneus maculatus, a fish in the 
@eas around Jamaica. 

king-parrakeet, s. 


Ornith.: Platycercus scapulatus, an Austras 
Nan parrakeet. It is a well-known eage-bird. 


king-penguin, s. [Penauiy, 1. (1).] 

king-plant, s. 

Bot.: Ancectochilus setaceus, 

king-rod, s. A tension-rod depending 
from the ridge of a roof and uniting with the 
tie-rod ; occupying the position of the king- 
post in wooden roofs, 

king-snake, s. 

Zool. ; Ophibolus getulus, [OPHIBOLUS.] 

king-truss, s. 

king-tyrant, s. 

Ornith. : The same as KincBirp (q.v.). 

king-vulture or king of the vul- 
tures, s. 

Ornith. : A large vulture which receives its 


name from the alleged fact that when it is 
pleased to make its appearance on a carcase 


A regicide ; a murderer 


[Krnepvost.] 


Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, S¥rian. 2, c= 
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on which other vultures are at work, they 
meekly stop proceedings and look on without 
eating till the king-vulture has gorged itself 
to satiety. There is nothing sentimental in 
this apparent loyalty to a royal personage ; 
the smaller vultures postpone satisfying the 
claims of appetite only because they are afraid 
that the larger and stronger bird would fall 
upon them if they did anything else. The 
king-vulture is found in South America, The 
Spaniards of Paraguay call it the white crow. 
Its plumage is milky-white; on its neck, which 
is naked, is blood-red skin. It is the Sarco- 
rhamphys Papa. (SARCORHAMPHUS.] 


* kking-worship, s. Excessive or extra- 
vagant reverence or loyalty to a sovereign. 
(Macaulay.) 


king’s-advocate, s. [ADVOCATE.] 
kineg’s-bench, s. [Brncz.] 


king’s-clover, s. 
Bot. : A name for the Common Yellow Meli- 
lot (Melilotus officinalis). [Me.iLotus.] 


king’s-cob, king’s-cup, s. [Kinecup.] 


king’s-counsel, s. The same as QUEEN'S 
COUNSEL. [COUNSEL, 5$.] 


king’s-cushion, s. A seat formed by 
two persons holding each other's hands 
crossed. 


king’s (or queen’s) English, s. The 
English language playfully regarded as under 
the direct guardianship of the sovereign. 


king’s (or queen’s) evidence, s. 

Law; Evidence given by an accomplice in 
a crime, when other evidence is deficient, on 
condition that he himself shall go free for his 
share in the crime. 


*king’s-evil, s. 

Pathol. : An old name for scrofula, which 
was believed to be cured by the royal touch. 
The practice began with Edward the Confessor, 
in 1051. It reached its maximum in the ultra- 
loyal days of Charles II., when it is said that 
92,107 persons were touched. In 1712, Queen 
Anne officially intimated her intention of touch- 
ing persons afflicted ; but two years later (in 
1714), George I. discontinued the practice, 
In 1719 the office for the ceremony was ex- 
punged from the litany. Charles Edward 
touched a child for the king’s-evil at Holyrood, 
in October, 1745. In 1775, Louis XVI. touched 
2,400 people for the disease, and, it was alleged, 
successfully. 


*kine’s-freeman, s. The name given to 
a person who, for some service of his own or 
of his father’s, in the army, navy, &c., had a 
peculiar statutory right to exercise a trade as 
a freeman, without entering into the corpora- 
tion of the particular trade which he exercised. 
Such a person might move from place to place 
and carry on his trade within the bounds of 
any corporation. 


king’s-hood, s. 
stomach of an ox. 


king’s-letter, s. (Brier, s.] 


king’s (or queen’s) messenger, s. 
An official employed under a secretary of state 
to carry despatches at home or abroad. 


* king’s-silver, s. Money paid to the 
king (in the Court of.Common Pleas for a 
license granted to a ‘man to levy a fine of 
lands, tenements, or heriditaments to another 
person ; and this must have been compounded 
according to the value of the land, in the 
alienation-office, before the fine would pass. 


king’s-spear, s. 
Bot.: Asphodelus albus. 


king’s (or queen’s) stores, s. pl, Naval 
or military stores. 


king’s-tradesman, s, A tradesman 
holding a commission from under the privy 
seal, exempting him from paying burghal 
taxation. The right of the sovereign to ap- 
point tradesmen of this description is limited 


The reticulum or second 


to one of each trade or occupation. (Scotch.) 


* king’s-widow, s. A widow of the 
king’s tenant-in-chief, obliged to take oath 
in chancery that she would not marry with- 
out the king’s leave. 


Iking’s-yellow, s. A pigment formed by 
mixing orpiment with arsenious acid. 


king’-ip-ple, s. 


king’ - crab, s. 


kineg’-craft, s. 


* KIxking, v.t. (KING, s.] 


1, To furnish or supply with a king; te 
subject to a king. 
“For, my good liege, she is so idly king'd, 
tically borne.” 
ar aes fantastically : Henry V., ii & 


2. To make a king; to raise to a throne. 
“Then crushing pen 
Persuades me, I was ae when a 3 
Then hace Mere Shakae, : Richard IT., v. & 
(Eng. king, and apple.) 
Hort. : A cultivated kind of apple. 


“The kingapple is preferrred before the jenneting.” 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 


king’-bird, s. [Eng. king, and bird.} 


Ornith.: A name given to a shrike, the Ty- 
rannus intrepidus, of the United States. It 
is above of a dark slaty ash-colour, and be- 
neath white; the feathers of the crown are 
orange. They build in the United States, 
breeding in general twice a year, and lay- 
ing five eggs each time. Named from an 
erectile orange-coloured crest on the head, 
which has been compared to a diadem 5 
as also from. the tyrannical character of 
the bird. It is insectivorous, and is not in 
good repute with : 
beekeepers, from ; 
the number of 
bees which it de- 
stroys. 


[Eng. king, and 
crab. So called 
from their large 
size, some of the 
genus being as. 
much as two feet 


in length.] 
1. Zool. : The 

English name of the crabs belonging 
to the genus Limulus. They have their 
body commencing in front with a 
broad crescent-shaped cara- ace, with 
its convexity forward. Be- hind this. 
is an hexagonal portion, formed 
by the coalescence of the ab- dominal 
segments, the whole termin- ated pos- 
teriorly by a long spine- like tail. 
Above, the body is convex ; beneath, 


it is concave, the feet being xe. lodged in 
the cavity. The kingcrabs cBaB. are the 
only representatives of the order and 
sub-division of Crustacea called Xyphosura. 
Limulus polyphemus, is common on the Atlantic 
Coast of the United States. Another species is 
found in the East Indian seas. [Limuxvs.] 


2. Paleont. : [X1pHosuRA], 
[Eng. king, and craft.] The 
art or science of governing ; royal polity. 


“Directly opposed to all the rules of kingcraft.”—~ 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. i. ro 


king’-ctip, king’s’-ctip, king’s'-cdb, s. 


[Eng. king, and cup.] 
Bot. : Ranunculus bulbosus, and some allied 
species, 


** Pansies,’ lilies, kingcups, daisies: 
Let them live upon their praises,” 
Wordsworth : To the Small Celandine. 


kingdom, *kyng-dom, * king-dome, 


s. [A corrupt. of M. Eng. kinedom, from A.S. 
orem = akingdom, from cyne = royal ; suff. 
-dom. 

I, Ordinary Language : 


1, The dominion or territory under the au- 
thority or rule of a king; the dominion of a 
king or monarch, 


“The great and rich kingdo f Gs 7 _ 
‘Resig Re wotse. ingdome of Granada.”—Bacon: 


2. The position or attributes of a king; 
kingly or sovereign power or authority ; sue 
preme rule or power. 

“My kingdom stands on brittle glass.” 
‘ Shakesp.: Richard IT., iv. % 

3. A region, a territory, a tract, a realm. 

“The wat'ry kin: 
To noes ‘the Toni Aba 
hakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ti, 7. 

JI. Nat. Hist.: The designation of the 
highest and most comprehensive of the divi- 
sions into which natural objects are arranged. 
They are three in number, the Animal, the 
Vegetable, and the Mineral Kingdoms. The 
designation was introduced or received an 
impulse from Linnus, who divided the Im- 
perium Nature into three Regna Nature; 
(1) Regnum Animale, (2) Regnum Vegetabile, 
and (3) Regnum Lapideum, 


sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
®; ey=a qu=kw. 


kingdom of heaven, kingdom of 


Scripture & Theology : 
1. A spiritual kingdom (Luke xvii, 21; 
John xviii, 86) which was “at hand” when 


John the Baptist announced the approach- 
ing advent o' Jesus (Matt. iii, 2), and even 
after the ministry the latter had com- 
menced (Mark i. 15). The proper preparation 
for it was wr te ig (idid.). ,wks reached 
‘its coming (Luke iv. 48, viii. 1, xvi. 16). After 
his miraculous power had been riment- 
ally demonstrated and the evangelist gone 
forth, it had arrived (Matt. xii. 28; x. 11). 
It was to advance from small beginnings, like 


4 seed which germinates, grows, an ars 
perk Mask iv. 26-32). Commen on earth, 
its establishment was to be at the con- 


elusion of the present age in the other world 
(Matt. xii. 24 to 50; Luke xiii. 28, 29, xxii. 16, 
18). Before one could enter into kingdom 
-of God he must be born Qohn iii. 3). The 
expression “kingdom of heaven” isthecommon 
one in Matthew, while kingdom of God is 
frequent in Mark and Luke. 

* 2. The laws by which this spiritual kingdom 
is governed ; God’s deali with his le. 
(Matt. xxii. 2-14.) sie idl 


king-démed, a. [Eng kingdom; -ed. 
Like a kingdom ; in the an of a ay 
dom. (Shakesp,: Troilus & Cressida, ii. 3.) 


king’-fish, s. [Eng. king, and fish} 

Ichthyology : 

1, Lampris Luna or guttatus, a beautiful fish 
of the mackerel family. The back and sides 
are of arich green, with purple and gold re- 
flections ; the under parts yello me 
few white spots above and below the lateral 
line ; the fins vermilion. Rare in the British 
seas. Called also the Opah. [Leucts.] 

2. The American name for a fish called by 
Linneus Perea alburnus, then Sciena nebu- 
losa, now Menticirrus nebulosus. Called also 
the Bermuda Whiting. 


3. Cybium regale, one of the Scomberidz. 


dking’-fish-ér, s. [Named from the brilliance 
of its plumage.] 

Ornithology : 

1. Sing.: The genus Alcedo (q.v.). The 
Common Kingfisher, <Alcedo cay is blue 
above, greener on the mantle and scapulars, 
with beautiful rich cobalt on the back, rump, 
and upper tail coverts ; a spot in front of the 
eye, the eye coverts and under parts are 
rufous ; the head is blue, barred with black ; 
-the wings blue, with ts of brighter cobalt 
on the coverts; the and a patch on 
each side of the neck are white; the cheeks 
and sides of the breast are blue; the bill 
black, the feet red. The female and young 
are like the male, but are red at the base of 
the under mandible, Length seven inches. 
Note like “ti-ti-ti’ This species belongs to 
Europe. Ceryle halcyon, the belted Kingfisher, 
is acommon form in the United States. An- 
.other well known form is E£. rudis, the pied 
Kingfisher of India and Africa. The Laugh- 
ing Jackass of Australia is an example of a 
uumerous sub-family. The Kingfisher is the 
Halcyon of ancient mythologic legend. It bores 
.a hole in the ground, ea a nest of fish- 
bones, and lays six or seven eggs, the whole 
process taking about twenty-one days, 

2, Pl.: The family Alcedinide (q.v.). 

§ The Pied Kingfisher, Ceryle rudis, is 
common on the Nile and in India. 


* king -hood, * -hed, s. (Eng. king 
(2), 8. 5 ~hood, Pe fp on state or condition 
ing a king; kingship. 
“For hiskynghed | 

He may hem both —s —_ raw bik. wi 

‘dking’-hiint-ér, s. [Eng. king, and hunter.) 
Ornith.: Halcyon, a genus of Kingfishers. 

(Swainson.) [Haucyon. 


‘king’-i-a, s. [Named after Captain Philip 
King, RN. often employed on the coast of 
Australia. ] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the obsolete 
order Kingiacee (q.v.). It consists of arbor- 
escent from South Australia. 


4king-i-a’-cé-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. kingi(a); 
Lat. fem. pl’ ad. suff. -acee,] 
Bot. ; Endlicher’s name for an endogenous 
order now merged in Juncacee (Rushes, 


DOil, boy; pHAt, j6w1; cat, gel, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem 
ecian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhuin. -cious, 


kingdomed—kino 


t king’-léss, «a. (Eng. king (2), #.; -less, 
Without a king; having no me . . 
ra par Childe Havel, 1. 86, 
t king’-1&8t, s. (Bng. king; dimin. suff, -let,] 
1. Ord, Lang, : A little king, a petty king. 


“No one will regret that the kinglets, or most of 
them, have been dismissed I ; me 
— omnes to clear the way. 


2. Zool.: The Golden-crested Wren, Regulus 
cristatus, 


* king’-li-hood, s. 
Royalty, 
king’-like, a. (Hng. king, and like.) 
1, Like a king; becoming or befitting a 
king ; noble, royal. 


“Not to uphold the kinglike rul 
consull."—P. Holland = rn Ta in ood royaltie of a 


2. Noble, magnificent. 


king’-li-néss, s. (Eng. kingly; -ness.] The 
quality or state of pete ieee : 


*king-ling, s. (Eng. king (2), s.; dimin. 
suff, -ling; Ger. koniglein.] A ittle’ king, a 
kinglet, a petty king. 
“ Enough of kingl and en P 
Me se tg Ga siaate, 
kingly, a. & adv. [A.S, cynelic (a. nelice 
(adv.); Ger. kiniglich.] 2 
A, As adjective : 
1, Of or pertaining to a king or kings ; royal. 
“Tt was absurd to talk of leaving James merely the 
kingly name and depri him of all the kingly 
power.”"— Macaulay; Hist. » Ch, x. 
2. Carried on by or under a king; royal, 
monarchical : as, a kingly government. 
3. Befitting or becoming a king; noble, 
magnificent, royal, regal. 
“A generous, laudable, and kingly pride.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii. 881. 
B. As adv.: Like a king; as becomes a 
king; royally. 
“ mind ey 
ogee oooh 
king-post, king’-piege, s. [Eng. king, and 
post or piece.) 
Arch. : The mid- 
dle post of a roof, 
standing in the tie 
beam and reaching 
up to the ridge ; it 
is often formed in- 
to an octagonal co- 44 
lumn with capital 
and base, and small 
struts or bases, 
which are slightly 
curved, spreading 
from it above the 
capital to some 
other timbers. Also known as crown-post, or 
joggle-post. 
kingpost-roof, s. 
Arch.:; A roof having but one vertical post 
in each truss, 


king’-ship, s. (Eng. king; -ship.) The quality 
or state of being a king; the state, office, or 
dignity of a king ; royalty ; supreme power, 
“If this be kingly, then farewell for me 
All kingship. Cowper ; Table Talk, 150, 
king-stén, king’-sténe, king’s'-sténe, 
s. (Eng. king, and stone.] 


Ichthy. : A name for the Angel-fish (q.v.). 


King’-ston, prop. name, (See the compounds.) 


’g-metal, s. An alloy of 
copper, tin, and mercury, used for the bear- 
ings of very heavy shafts, on account of its 
great smoo of surface, and the conse- 
quent absence of much friction, 


Kingston’s-valve, s. A conical valve, 
forming the outlet of the blow-off pipe of a 
marine engine; it opens through the side of 
the vessel by turning a screw. 


* king’-ta-ble, s. [Eng. king, and table.) 
Arch, : A course or member, ig ep to 
be the string-course with ball and flower orna- 
ments in the hollow moulding, usual under 
parapets, 


king’-wood, s. [Eng. king and wood.} 
Comm. : A kind of wood from Brazil, called 
also Violet-wood. It is obtained from a species 
of Triptolomea, or, according to some, from 
Brya ebenus. Itis used for turning and cabinet 
work, and is beautifully variegated with violet 
stresks. 


(Eng. kingly; -hood.} 


KINGPOST, 
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kin’-ic, a. (Qurvic.] 
Kinic-acid, s. (Qumic-actp,] 
i-nix’-Ys, s. (Gr. xivéw (Ii = 
and igus (ivus) = the valet’) pth mate 
Zool.: A eons of land tortoises. Three 


species have been described ; the best known 
is Kinyxis homeana, from Demerara and 
Guadaloupe, 


kink (1), s. [Dut. & Sw., from the same root 
as Teel. kikna = to sink at the knees; ketkr = 
bent backwards ; keilja = to bend backwards; 
kengr = @ crook, a bight; Norw. kika = to 
writhe ; keika = to bend back or aside ; kinka 
= to writhe, to twist; kink = a twist.] 
I. Literally: 


1. Music: A twist in a catgut string from 
close laying, which, by uncoiling and weaken- 
ing that part of the string in which it occurs, 
frequently makes it useless for the instrument 
for which it is intended. 

2, Naut.: A sharp bend in a rope or cable 
which prevents its reeving through a block or 
a hole, or in a hose, preventing water passing 
through it. 


II, Fig. : A crotchet, a whim, a caprice. 


*iink (2), 8. (Cf. chincough.] A fit of cough- 
ing; an immoderate fit of laughter. 


kink (1), v.i. (Kuyx (1), s.]_ To twist or run 
into kinks ; to wind into a kink. 


kink (2), v.i. (Kiyx (2), s.] 
1. To gasp for breath, as in coughing. (Said 
especially or a child with the hooping-cough.) 
2. To laugh immoderately, 


kin-ka, s. [Hind.] 

Bot,: An annual herb of the Composite 
family, common in many parts of India. Its 
seeds yield by pressure a green oil, possessing 
valuable properties, which promise to make it 
of considerable value in the arts. 


kin'-ka-jou, s. [Fr. kinkajow, quincajou, from 
carcajou, the native name. ]} 

Zool, ; Cercoleptes, a genus of Carnivorous 
Mammals, family Procionide (q.v.). They 
have prehensile taiis, with which they hang 
on to trees. They have some affinity to the 
Lemurs, of which they are the partial repre- 
sentatives in the New World, where they 
oecur in South America and in Mexico, The 
best-known species is Cercoleptes caudivolvulus, 
which is about a foot long, with a tail of 
eighteen inches, 

kink’-haust, kink’-host,s. [Eng. kink(2), 
and haust (q.v.)..] The hooping-cough. (Pro- 
vincial.) 


kin’-kle, s. (Eng. kink (2); frequent. suff. -le.) 
A severe fit of coughing. 


kink’-y, a. Having kinks, literally or figura- 
tively. 


kin’-léss, a. (Eng. kin; -less.] Without kin 
or relations, 
kinless-loons, s. pl. A name given by 
the Scotch to the judges sent among them by 
Cromwell, because they distributed justice 
impartially, without being influenced by family 
or party ties. 


kin-ni-kin-ie’, kin-ni-kin-nick’, s. 
(Amer, Indian.] A composition consisting of 
dried leaves and bark of red sumac or red 
willow, used by the North-American Indians 
for smoking. 


ki’-no, s. [(Fr.] 

1, Chem.: A kind of gum, which exudes 
from certain trees, and is dried without artifi- 
cial heat. There are four varieties imported 
into this country—viz., the East Indian or 
Malabar Kino from Pterocarpus marsupiwm ; 
Bengal or Butea Kino from Butea frondosa ; 
African or Gambia Kino from P. erinaceus ; 
and Australian, Botany Bay, or Eucalyptus 
Kino from Eucalyptus rostrata. It consists of 
dark-red angular fragments, rarely larger than 
a pea, and easily splitting into still smaller 
pieces. In cold water they sink, partly dis- 
solving, and forming a very astringent solu- 
tion. It is very soluble in spirits of wine, 
affording a dark-reddish, slightly acid solu- 
tion. In its general behaviour kino closely 
resembles catechu, and yields by similar treat- 
ment the same products. It is administered 
in medicine as an astringent. ; 

2. Phar.: The inspissated juice of various 


; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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plants. [1.] Itis brought to this country in 
gmall angular pieces, constituting broken red- 
dish-black tears, ruby-red at the edges, shining 
and brittle, in powder a dark-red. Compound 
powder of xino and tincture of kino are 
powerful astringents. It is given in pyrosis 
and diarrhea, and as a gargle in relaxed 
throat; soinetimes also itis chewed. (Garrod.) 


kkin’-6-in, s. [Eng., &c. kino; -in.] 

Chem. : CygHy20g. _ A reddish crystalline 
body obtained by boiling Malabar kino with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and shaking up the 
filtrate with ether. It is slightly soluble in 
cold water, but very soluble in hot water and 
in alcohol. Its solutions may be evaporated 
without alteration, but they decompose on 
long exposure to the air. 


ki-nol'-0-gY, s. [Gr. xcvéw (kined) = to move, 
and Adyos (logos)=a discourse.] A name 
given to that branch of physics which treats 
of the laws of motion. 


kki-none’, s. [QuinoneE.] 


lsi-né-stér-non, s. [Gr. Kvéw (kined) = to 
set in motion, to move, and orépvov (sternon) 
= the breast. ] 
Zool. : A genus of Emydes (River and Marsh 
Tortoises). Kinosternon pennsylvanicum is the 
Pennsylvanian Terrapin, [TERRAPIN.] 


ki-nov-ic, a. [Quinovic.] 
kinovic-acid, s. [QuiNovic-acrpD.] 


* kin’-réd, * kin-rede, s. 


*Ixin’-ric, s. [Eng. king; suff. -ric= dominion ; 
as in bishopric, &c.] A kingdom. 


kkins'-follx (/ silent), s. [Eng. kin, and folk.] 
Relations, kin, persons of the same family. 


kin’-ship, «. Relationship, consanguinity ; 
the state of being of the same kin. 


kins’-man, s, [Eng. kin, and man.] Aman 
of the same race or family ; a relation by blood. 


“All his kinsmen, all his friends, were arrayed round 
it."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


kins’-wom-an, s. [Eng. kin, and woman.] 
A woman of the same race or family ; a female 
relation. 


“ His kinswoman was, though not restored in blood, 
yet put in a capacity to succeed to the crown,.”— 
Burnet: Hist. Reform, (an. 1536). 


kin-tal, s. [(QUINTAL.] 
kint-ledge, s. 
kkin-tra, s. [Counrry.] Country. (Scotch.) 


“Though he was born to kintra wark.” 
Burns : Elegy. 
kin’-zig-ite, s. [From the Kinzig in Schwarz- 
wald, where it occurs.] 

Petrol.: A rock consisting of manganese- 
garnet, magnesian-mica, and oligoclase, often 
with some iolite and fibrolite. It occurs at 
Wittichen, at the Kinzig. (Rutley.) 


ki-Osk’, s. [Turk.] A kind of open pavilion or 
summer-house, constructed of wood, straw, 
&c., and supported on pillars, surrounded by 
a balustrade, They are used in gardens, 
parks, &c., and in Paris and other continental 
cities as depots for the sale of papers. 

“She now went slowly to that small kiosk.” 
Moore; Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 

ki-0-tome, s. (Gr. «wy (kidn) = a column, 
and réuxvw (temnd) = to cut.) 

Surg.: A knife for cutting membrane; es- 
pecially certain pseudo-membraneous bands in 
the rectum and bladder ; it was introduced by 
the celebrated French surgeon Desault. 


kip (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Tanning: Leather of yearlings or small 
cattle. A grade between calf and cowhide, 


* Ikip (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A house of 
ill-fame. 


kipe, s. [A.S. cépan = to catch, to keep.] An 
osier basket used for catching fish. 


kip'-page (age as ig), s._ [Etym. doubtful.] 
A violent passion ; disorder, confusion. 

“ He was in a uncokippage when we sent him a book 
instead of nick-sticks."—Scott : Antiquary, ch. xv. 
kip'-pér, s. (Dut. kipper=to hatch, to spawn.] 

1. A salmon directly after the spawning 
season, when it is unfit to be eaten; more 
especially a male salmon at this season. 


[K1nDRED.] 


[KENTLEDGE.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, oo 


kinoin—kissable 


2. A salmon or herring split open, salted, 
and smoke-dried. : 

aa ter him without the light—and a 

aren ep oeamoonld I put land him—never reisted 
abune a pair o’ cleeks,”—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. 
xx 

* kipper-time, 4. 

Eng. Law: The period between the 8rd ana 
12th of May, during which fishing for salmon 
was forbidden in the Thames between Graves- 
end and Henley-on-Thames. 


kip’-pér, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 
sprightly, gay, light-hearted. 


kipper-nut, s. The pig-nut or earth-nut. 


kip’-pér, v.t. [Krerer, s.] To cure and pre- 
serve, as salmon or herrings, by splitting them 
open, salting, and smoke-drying them. 


kip’-skin, s. [Eng. kip, and skin.] 
Tanning: The same as Kip (1), (4.V-)» 


kirb, s. [Cors.] 
kirb-roof, s. 


kir-i-a-chti-na, s. [Ceylonese.] 
Bot.: The Cowplant of Ceylon, Gymnema 
lactiferum. [GYMNEMA.] 


kirk, kirke, s. [Icel. kirgja; Dan. kirke; 

Sw. kyrka, all from A.S. cirice, circe = & 
church (q.v.).] 
1, A church, 


“To kirk he on the Sabbath-day 
Went hand in hand with her.” 
Wordsworth: The Blind Highland Boy. 


2. The Established Church of Scotland. 

“The violent men among them were ever pressin; 

the purging the kirk.” —Burnet: Hist. Own Time, bk. 

kirk-session, s. 

Presbyterianism: A ‘‘court” in the Esta- 
plished and other Presbyterian Churches. It 
consists of the minister and elders, and has 
charge of the spiritual affairs in the parish or 
congregation. 


Ikirk, v.t. [Kirx, s.] To church. (Scotch.) 


*kirked, a. [Etym. doubtful; ef. A.S. cerran 

= toturn.] Crooked, bent. 

“ His eyes red sparkling as the fire glow, 
His nose frounced full kirked stood.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 

*\irk’-man, *kirke-man, s. [Eng. kirk, 

and man.] One belonging to the church; a 

minister. 


“Let neither your povernor nor your hirkeman 
feede you forth with fayre wordes.”—Holinshed ; 
Descript. Eng., bk. ii., ch. xviii. 


kirn, v.t. [Krrn, s.] Tochurn. (Scotch.) 


kirn, s. [Icel. kirna.] 
1. A churn (q.v.). 
2. The feast of harvest-home, so called 
because a churnful of cream formed an impor- 
tant part of the entertainment. 


“ His rustic kirn’s loud revelry.” 
Scott: Marmign, iv. 


Amorous, 


[CurB-ROOF.] 


(Introd.) 

kirsch-was’-sér (w as v), s. [Ger., from 
kirsche = cherry (Lat. cerasus), and wasser = 
water.] An alcoholic liquor distilled from the 
fermented juice of the black cherry. 


kirs’-en, kirs’-ten, v.t. 
christen, to baptize. 
(Scotch.) 


“The four-gill chap, we’se 
gar him latter, om 
And kirsen him wi?’ 
reekin’ water.” 
Burns: Epistle to 
J. Lapraike 
*kir’-soOme, a. 
[Curtsom.] Christian, 
baptized. 


kirs’-ten-ing, kirs- 
ning, s. [CHRISTEN- 


kir’ -tle, * ki -tel, 
* kur-tel, * kir- 
telle, s. [A.S. cyr- 
tel; cogn. with Icel. 
kyrtill ; Dan. kiortel= 
a tunic, a gown; Sw. 
kjortel = a petticoat. 
According to Skeat a dimin. from skirt (q.v.).] 
1. A sort of upper garment; a gown; a 
petticoat ; a short jacket. 
“ Wearing her Norman oap, and her kirtle of blue, and 
the ear-rings.” Longfellow: Evangeline, i, 1. 
9. A quantity of flax, about 100 lbs. 


kir’-tle, v.t. [KiRrve, s.] 
J. To dress ina kirtle. 


« th dirge, long daunced the kirtleé 
. Gira uncouth iyron: Childe Harold, i. 71. 


2. To give the appearance of a kirtle to; te 
tuck up. 


kir’-tled (tled as teld), a. [Eng. kirtl(e)s 
-ed.] Dressed in or wearing @ kirtle. 


kir’-wan-ite, s. [Named by Thomson after 
Kirwan, the oy asta suff, -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A soft, fibrous, green mineral, 
occurring in the basalt of Antrim, Ireland. 
Compos.: a hydrated silicate of alumina, 
protoxide of iron and lime. 


kisch’-tim-ite, s. [Named by Korovaeff 
after its locality, Kischtim, Urals, Russia.) 
Min.: An amorphous mineral, with greasy 
lustre and dark-brownish-yellow colour; thin 
fragments, translucent. Compos.: a fluo- 
carbonate of lanthanum and cerium. Found 
sparsely in the gold washings of the Borsovka 
river, Kischtim. 


kish (1), s. (Ger. kies, kiss = gravel, pyrites.] 

Smelting : 

1, A carburet of iron which, when cold, 
appears in bright shining scales, but which 
is in the liquid form in the iron-smelting 
furnace, where, owing to its levity, it floats 
upon the surface. It possesses most of the 
properties of graphite, but contains less 
carbon. 

2. The impurities which float on the surface 
of molten lead in a furnace. 


kkish (2), s. [Gael. ceis.] A fish-basket. 


* kis’-mét, s. [Pers. kusmut.] An Eastern 
name for fate or destiny. 


kiss, *kisse, *Ikysse, *cusse, v.t. & 4. 
[A.S. cyssan ; Ger. ktissen; Dan. kysser ; Sw. 
kyssa.] (Kuss, s.] 

A, Transitive: 

I. Lit. : To express affection for by saluting 
with the lips; to salute with a kiss ; to caress 
by joining lips. 

ms a “ He took 
The bride about the neck, and kiést her lips.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To treat with fondness or affection ; t6 
delight in. 


“The hearts of princes kiss obedience.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII, iii. L 


2. To touch gently ; to meet. 


“In such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, v. L 


3. To reach to; to touch, 
“The towers BEER ds clouds,” r 
esp.. Pericles, 1.4 
B. Intransitive: 
1. Lit.: To join lips in affection or respects 
to salute or caress with kisses. 
“‘Courtsied when you have and Kissed.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 
*2. Fig.: To touch, to meet, to come in 
contact. 


“Like fire and powder, which, as they Kiss, consume.” 
Shakesp. « Romeo & Juliet, ii. 6. 


J GQ) To kiss the dust: To die; to be slain. 
(2)_To kiss the ground or earth : To bow down 
in token of submission or repentance. 


“They kneel, they kiss the earth.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, v. & 


(3) To kiss hands: To kiss the hand of the 
sovereign on being appointed to and accepting 
high office. 

“Kneels, kisses hands, and shines again in place.” 
Cowper - Retirement, 480. 

(4) To kiss the rod: To submit tamely to 

punishment. 


kiss, *cus, *kisse, *kus, *kusse, 3. 
([A.S. cos; cogn. with Ger. kuss; Dut. kus; 
Icel. koss; Dan. kys; Sw. kyss; M. H. Ger. 
kus.] 

1. A salutation given by the lips in token 
of affection. 


“Last with a kiss he took a long farewell.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xii. 


2. A confection made of the whites of eggs, 
powdered sugar, and currant jelly, mixed and 
baked in an oven. 


*kiss’-a-ble, a. [Eng. kiss; -able.] De- 
serving to be kissed ; that may be kissed. 


“a never saw him look sterner and less kissudle.”— 
Lytton: The Caxtons, pt. xii., ch. v. ee 


4 pot, 
=@; ey=a qu=kw. 


*kiss-Ge’, s. (Eng. kiss; -ce.] A person 


which the kissee resented.” — 


kiss’-ér, s. [Eng. kiss; -er.) One who kisses. 
“ Are you not he that is a kisser of men?” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Martial Maid, i. 1 


kiss'-ing, pr. par., a. &s. [Kiss, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. icip. adj. : 
aa pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 


C, As subst.: The act of saluting with a 


“This Hebe Mr. Gordon greeted with a loving kiss, 
Lytton ; Petham, ch. 1. 


3 a kiss. 
“ After issings 
the sitar. deren, Bie bot eet 255 
‘" kissing-comfits, s. pl. 
Ord. Lang.: Sugar-plums perfumed to 
make the breath shi . ™ 


2. Bot. : The roots of Eryngiwm mari 
candied. The plant is deemed an aaretune 
They are the kissing comfits of Shakespeare. 
(Erynco-Roor.] 


kissing-crust, s. That portion of the 
upper crust of a loaf which eames another. 


“These baked him kissingcrust#, and 
Brought him small beer.” 


those 
King ; Cookery. 
kiss’-miss, s. [Pers.] 
Bot., &c.: A small variety of WF 
which Shiraz tes atlas sin a 
* kiss’-wor- a. (Eng. kiss, and werthy. 
rot behie ki ng. kiss, y-] 
Saeias yt 
kist, s. [Cuest.] ; r ; 


Kkist, s. (Hind. gist.) In the East Indies an 
instalment of a rent, tax, &c. 


Kist-vaen, s. [CistTvaEn.] 
* kit (1), v.t. (Cur, v.] 


* kit (2), v.t. [Kir (2), s.] To place or put in 
a tub or other vessel. 

“The fish is brought ashi : 

offices, boiled, gt tod. a cr The 


«it (1), s. [Etym. doubtful ; pecage a contr. 
of A.S. cytere = a gittern ; . cithara.) A 
small violin, about sixteen inches long, played 
with a bow of nearly the same length, used 
by dancing-masters because of its convenience 
for carrying from place to place. 


“Tia it in a case fitted to it, almost likea dancing 
master's kit."—Grew > Museum. 


wit (2), *kitte, *kyt, s. (0. Dut, kitte=a 
tub; Dut. kit = a wooden can.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, A large bottle. 
2. A vessel of various kinds; a milk-pail, 


a tub. 
Tsai. der tetrs nieabers 
Drayton: Moses, His 8 & Miracles, 

3. That which contains the necessaries, 
tools, &c., of a tradesman ; hence, generally, 
an outfit: as, a soldier's kit. 

4, Used contemptuously with the adjective 
whole for the entire lot or set: as, the whole 
kit of them. 

5. A cement for stuffing canvas to place over 
the vents of carcasses to keep out the damp. 

6. A flaring-bottomed tub for fish and butter. 

Il. Photog. : Also known as inside frame. A 
thin, flat, rectangular frame of wood which 
fits within a plate-holder for the purpose of 
enabling the latter to carry a sensitized plate 
smaller than that for which it was originally 
designed. There may be many of these for 
one holder, and they often fit one within the 
other, forming a nest. The inside corners, as 
is the case in the plate-holder itself, are pro- 
vided with glass or hard rubber angle-pieces, 
upon which the plate rests to prevent con- 
tact between the wood and the nitrate of 
silver solution adhering to the wet plate, 
which would cause stains upon the negative. 


kit (8), s. (Cat, Kitren.] A kitten. 

kit-cat, s. The eastern counties name 
for tip-cat (q.v.). 

Kit-cat roll: 

Agric.: A kind of roller for land, in form 
somewhat resembling a double cone, being 
thickest in the middle and tapering towards 
both ends. 


Bit-ai-bél-i-a, s. [Named after Dr. Paul 
Kitaibel, eeened of botany at Pesth.] 


poil, béy; pdt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, sion = shin: 


i 


kissoe—kite 


Bot.: A genus of Malvacesw, Kitaibelia viti- 
folia is a tall malvaceous plant with vine-like 
leaves and white flowers. It is used in Hun- 
gary as a vulnerary, 


kit-ar,s. [Guirar.] 


kit’-c&t, kit'-kAt, a. [See def.) A term 

used to designate a canvas used for portraits 
of a peculiar size ; viz., 28 or 20 by 86 inches, 
The name originated from the circumstance 
of that size being adopted by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller for the portraits he painted of the 
Kitcat Club, an association of eminent politi- 
cal and literary characters, who took their 
name from one Kit (Christopher) Cat, who 
supplied them with the mutton pies which 
formed their staple dish. 

* Still, all that is fin 
ona kitcat canvas." nd thoes ~ <_ inaioase 

kitcat-likeness, s. A portrait painted 
on the size of canvas described under kitcat 
(q.v.); @ portrait about half length in which 
the hands are shown. 


kitgh’- én, * kech-ene, * kich - ene, 
* kych-ene, * kitch-in, * kuch-ene, 
-yne, s.&a. [A.8. cicen (for chcen), 
from Lat. coquina=a kitchen, from coqguo = 
to cook ; Ital. cucina.) 
A. As sibstantive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. The room in a house where the food is 
cooked ; a cooking-room ; a,room appropriated 
to cookery. | 


“Cool was his kitchen, though his brains were hot.” 
Dryden; Absalom & Achitophel, i. 621. 


+ 2. A utensil used for cooking meat. 

3. Anything eaten with bread as a relish: 
as meat, butter, eggs, fish, cheese, &c. 
(Scotch.) 

IL Naut.: The galley, the caboose. 

B. As adj.: Belonging to or used in a 
kitchen. aed 


* kitch’-én, * kitch-in, v.t. [Krvcuey, s.] 
1, To regale or feed in a kitchen. 


“A fat friend at your master’s house 
That kitchin'd me for you to-day at dinner.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, Vv. 1. 


2. To serve as kitchen to ; to give relish to; 


to render palatable. (Scotch.) 
kitchen-— s. The fare or food of 
servants. 


* kitchen-gain, s. Kitchen-stuff. 


kitchen-garden, s. A yarden in which 
vegetables are cultivated for the table. 


“ The product of kitchen-gardens inall sorts of herbs, 
sallade, plants, and legumes."—Sir W. Temple; Of 


Gardening. 
* kitchen-latin, s. Inferior Latin. 


* kitchen-lee, s. Dirty soap-suds. 
(Ford.) 

kitchen-maid, s. A female servant 
whose business it is to assist a cook, and 
clean the utensils of a kitchen, 


kitchen-middens, ». pl. 

Archeol.: Kjékkenméddinger, refuse-heaps, 
or shell-mounds—the names given to what 
were formerly considered to be raised beaches 
on the coast of Denmark, but which are now 

roved to have been deposited by early man, 

t was first observed by Prof. Steenstrup that. 
in these supposed beaches, the shells be. onged 
entirely to full-grown or nearly full-grown in- 
dividuals; that they consisted of four species 
—the oyster, the cockle, the mussel, and the 
periwinkle—which do not live together, nor 
require the same conditions, and would not 
therefore be found together alone in a natural 
deposit ; and, thirdly, that the stratum con- 
tained scarcely any gravel, but consisted 
almost entirely of shells. The discovery of 
flint implements and of bones bearing the 
marks of knives made it evident that these 
beds were the sites of ancient villages, the 
population of which lived principally on shell- 
fish, but partly on the produce of the chase. 
A committee was formed, consisting of Pro- 
fessors Steenstrup, Forchhammer, and Wor- 
saae, who examined a large number of these 
deposits, collected many thousand specimens, 
now in the Museum of Northern Antiquities 
at’ Copenhagen, and embodied the result of 
their labours in six reports to the Danish 
Academy of Sciences. Sir John Lubbock ob- 
tained from a kitchen-midden at Haveloe in 
1861 “about a hundred fragments of bone, 
many rude flakes, slingstones, and flint frag- 
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ments, together with nine rude axes of the 
ordinary shell-mound type ;” and he was even 
more successful in his visit to the Midden at 
Meilgaard in 1863, Kitchen-middens are by 
no means limited to Denmark. They exist on 
the shores of the Moray Frith, at St. Valéry, 
close to the mouth of the Somme; in Corn- 
wall and Devonshire, in Australia (Pinkerton : 
Travels, ii. 473), in Tierra del Fuego (Darwin : 
Journal, Ms 234), in the Malay Peninsula 
(thnol. Soc, Trans. (n. 8.), ii. 119), and in 
North (Wyman: American Naturalist, vol. ii., 
Nos. 8, 9, 11)and South America (Brett: Indian 
Tribes), (Lubbock ; Pre-historic ‘imes, ch. vii.) 

The following is a list of the remains of 

vertebrata discovered in the shell-mounds :— 
Fishes,—Herring, . , eel, 
Birds.—Caperca’ pend Saris, oe of ducks and 
geese, the wild swan, and the t auk, now extinct. 
~ ammals.—Stag, roedeer, wild b boar these three form. 
, ng 97 mae — of the wee, ae dog, fox, wolf, 

wild eat, hedgehog, beat, and mouser’” ave" 70% 

With regard tothe time when these kitchen- 
middens were formed, Sir John Lubbock (loc. 
cit.) says: ‘“‘On the whole, the evidence ap- 
pears to show that the Danish shell-mounds 
represent a definite period in the history of 
that country, and are probably referrible to 
the early part of the Neolithic Stone Age, 
when the art of sg flint implements 
was known, but before it had reached its 
greatest development.” 


* kitchen-ph 8. 
for an invalid, ehree: 


kitchen-range, s. A kitchen grate with 
oven, boiler, &c., attached for cooking. 


kitchen-stuff, s. Fat, dripping, &e. 
Pergo from roasted meat, dripping-pans, 

c. 

“A thrifty wench scrapes kitchen-stuff." Donne, 


( nes wench, s._ A kitchen-maid. 
q.v.). 

‘Laura to his lady was but a kitchen-wench ; 
she had a better: invert Eeehyai6 ier dthagerae? 
Romeo & Juliet, li. 4. 

kitchen-work, s. Cookery; the work 
connected with a kitchen or cookery. 


kitgh’-en-ér, s. [Eng. kitchen ; -er.] 
* 1, A cook. 
2. A kitchen range. 


* kitch’-en-ist, s. 


cook. 


kite (1), * Kyte, s. [A.S. cyta.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. In the same sense as II. 1. 


“The kite, who, by a light turning of his train, 
moves his hody which way he pleases.”—Ray - On the 
Creation, pt. i. 


2. A name of reproach, denoting rapacity. 
“Detested kite / thou liest.” Shakesp. - Lear, i. 4 
8. An artificial bird or light frame covered 
with paper or cloth, and flown at the end ofa 
string. 
“He will madly burn, or childishly make paper 
kites of his deeds."—Government of the Tongue. 


4. Fictitious commercial paper or accom- 
modation bills ; used especially in the phrase, 
To fly a kite (q.v.). 

IL. Technically: 

1, Ornithology : 

(1) Sing.: Milvus, a genus of Aquiline (Eagles) 
The Common Kite is Milvus ictinus. It may 
be known on the wing by its forked tail. 
Above it is rufous ; below, rufous-brown, with 
a narrow streak of blackish-brown down the 
feathers ; the quills are black ; the tail crossed 
with seven or eight black bars. Length about 
two feet. It feeds on offal, also on moles, 
frogs, mice, &c. It builds a nest of sticks and 
rocks in a large tree, adding bones, rags, &c. 
Once it was common near London, now it is 
found chiefly in Wales and Scotland, and is 
rare even there. 

4] The Swallow-tailed Kite is Elanoides fur- 
catus, an American bird, and the Buropean 
Honey-kite Pernis apivorus. [PERNIs.] 

(2) Pl. : Swainson’s name for his Cymindine, 
a sub-family of Falconide. He places the 
genus Milvus in Buteonine. 

2. Naut.: «me of the unusual sails above 
the royal; sky-sails, moon-rakers, &c. 

{J (1) Electrical kite; [ELEcTRIC-KITE]. 

(2) To fly a kite: 

Commercial slang: To keep one’s credit up 
by accommodation bills. 


Nourishing diet, 


[Eng. kitchen ; ~ist.]) 4 


Om 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenopnon, exist. ph =f 
-tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble. -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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kite-eagle, s. : 

Ornith. : Neopus malayensis, anaquiline bird 
found in the Himalayas and and other wooded 
regions of India, and more sparingly in the 
Malay peninsula. 


kite-flier, s. 

Commercial slang : One who raises money or 
sustains his credit by the use of accommoda- 
tion bills. * 


kite-flying, s. 

Commercial slang: The act or practice of 
raising money or sustaining one’s credit by 
the use of accommodation bills. 


kite-shaped, a. 
Archeol.: (For def. see extract). 


“We find the kite-shaped shield represented in the 
Bayeux ee a curious example of it is engraved 
on a candlestick of the twelfth century, now in the 
eollection at Goodrich Court ; and a still more conclu- 
sive instance isthe remarkable group of warriors, each 
with nasal, spear, and kite-shaped shield, sculptured 
on the lintel of Fordington Church, Dorchester, circ. 
1120. SirS. R, Meyrick conjectures that the Normans 
derived this shield from Sicily."'"—D. Wilson: Prehis- 
toric Annals, ii. 349. 

Sport: The term has also been applied lately 


to ovoid race-tracks. 

Ikite (2), kyte, s. [A.S. cwidh; Icel. kvidr ; 
Sw. gved; Goth. kwithus = the womb.] The 
belly. (North of England & Scotland.) 


* kite, v.i. [Krre (1), s.] To raise money or 
to sustain one’s credit by the use of accommo- 
dation bills, i 


kite’-foot, s. (Eng. kite, and foot.) A sort of 
tobacco, so named from its resemblance in 
colour to a kite’s foot. 


* kites'-foot, s. (Eng. kite’s, and foot.] An 
unidentified plant mentioned by Ainsworth. 


Ikith, s. [A.S. cudhdhe, kiththe, from cyjdhdhe 
=native land; cydh=kin, from cudh, pa. 
par. of cunnan=to know.] Acquaintances, 
friends, relations, kin. 


“Tt was a sair vex and grief to a’ her kith and kin.” 
—Scott. Guy Mannering, ch, xxxvi. 


isith’-a-ra, s. 
* kithe, *kythe, v.t. &i. [A.S. ctidh=known, 
pa. par. of cunnan = to know.] [Ku1p (3), v.] 

A. Trans.: To make known; to show, to 


discover. 


“Gentil herte kitheth gentillesse.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 10, 797. 


B. Intrans, : To become known. 


* kit’-ish, * kyt-ish, a. [Eng. kite (3), s. ; 
-ish.] Resembling a kite ; pertaining to a kite ; 
like a kite. 


“ All your maners more agree 
Unto the kytish kinde.” 
Turbervile: Woman to hir Louere. 


*kit’-ling, * kit’-tling, s. (Eng. kit (3); 
suff. -ling; Icel. ketlingr ; Norw. eet doa a 
kitten.] A young animal ; especially, a young 
cat, akitten. (Holland: Plinie, bk. xxix., ch.iv.) 


kit'-lish, a. 
kit-miit’-gar, s. [Kmrmvaar.] 


kit-ta-cin’-cla, s. (Gr. «irra (kitta), for 
xiooa (kissa) = a chattering, greedy bird, like 
the jay, and kiyxaAos (kingklos)= a kind of wag- 
tail or water ousel.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Sylvide, sub-family 
Erythacine (Robins). Kittacinela macrourais 
the Indian Nightingale (q.v.). 


* Kitte, pret. of v. 
kit-tel, v.t. (Krrrzz.] 


kit’-ten, *kit-oun, * kyt-on,s. [A dimin. 
from cat (q.v.).] A young cat; the young of 
the cat. 
“The kitten too was comical, 
She play'd so oddly with her tail.” 


Whitehead: Variety. 
kitten-moth, s. py x 
Entom.: A small species of Cerura, a genus 
ef moths, family Notodontide. They are akin 
to, but smaller than the Puss-moth, Cerura 
vinula, whence the English names. 


iit-ten, v.i. & t. [Kirren, s.] 
A, Inirans. : To bring forth young, as a cat. 
B. Trans. : To bring forth kittens. 


a We soo a eagane that had been kittened the day 
‘ore, and put it into a very small receiver,”— : 
Works, lik 00. eceiver.”— Boyle 


(CiTHaRa.] 


(KiTTLIsH. ] 


(Cut, v.] 


kite—knack 


* Ixit’-ten-hood, s. [Eng. kitten; -hood.] 
The state or time of being a kitten, 


* kit-ten-ish, a. [Mng. kitten ; -ish.] 
ten-like, playful. 
“Such a kittenish disposition."—Richardson ; Sir C. 
Grandison, iv. 115. 


kit’-ti_-wake, s. 
breeding-time.] 
Ornith.: A gull, Larus tridactylus, so called 
because the fourth toe is only a small tubercle 
without any projecting horny nail or claw. 
Length, 154 inches; head, neck, and under- 
surface white; back and wings, French gray ; 
legs short and dusky; toes and interdigital 
membranes dusky. Found in the highest 
latitudes, and as far south as Tripoli. Com- 
mon on the coasts of England and Scotland. 
(Yarrell.) 


kit/-tle (1), * kyt-ell, v.t. [Norw. kjetla = 
to kittle ; kjetling =a kitling, a kitten.] To 
bring forth young, as a cat; to kitten. 


ksit’-tle (2), v.t. [A.S. citelian; Dut. kittelen ; 
Teel. kitla; Ger. kitzeln.] To tickle; to ex- 
cite a pleasant sensation in. 


kit’-tle, a. (Kirrie (2), v.] Hazardous, de- 
ceptive, perilous, ticklish; not to be trusted. 


“T maun ride to get to Liddel or it be dark, for your 
Waste has but a Kittle character.”—Scott: Guy Man- 
nering, ch, xxii. 


kit’-tling, s. “ [Krruine.] 


Kit- 


(Named from its ery at 


kit/-tlish, a. (Eng. kittKe) (2), v.3 -ish.] 
Ticklish, 
Ixit’-tly, a. (Eng. kittl(e) (2), v.; -ly.], Tick- 


lish, susceptible, sensitive. (Scotch.) 


kit-ty-s6l’, s. (Sp. quitasol.] The Chinese 
paper parasol. 


kive, s. 


kiv’-ér, v.t. [Cover, v.] To cover. 


“Tt will be but a muckle through-stane laid down 
to kiver the gowd.”—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxv. 


ki-wi, ki’-wi ki-wi, s. 
these birds.) 


Ornith.: The New Zealand name for birds of 
the genus Apteryx (q.v.). 


kxj’-6r-Ulf-ine (j as f), s. [Named by Von 
Kobell after the Norwegian mineralogist, 
Kjerulf; suff. -ine (Min.).] 
Min : Regarded by Von Kobell as a distinct 
species, differing from Wagnerite in containing 
a large amount of fluorine and a small per- 
centage of lime. Later investigations have 
shown, however, that these differences are 
due to alteration, and that the mineral is 
identical with Wagnerite (q.v.). 


klap’-roth-ine, klap’-roth-ite (h silent), 
s. [Named by Beudant after the mineralogist 
Klaproth ; suff. -ine, -ite (Min). } 
Mineralogy : 
1, The same as LAZuLITE (q.V.). 
2, The same as KLAPROTHOLITE (q.v.). 


kl4p-roth’-d-lite (h silent), s. [An alteration 
suggested. by Bruch, from the Klaprothite of 
Petersen and Sandberger, this name having 
been already given to Lazulite by Beudant. 
Named after Klaproth, the mineralogist.] 
Min.: A sulphide of bismuth and copper, 
related to Wittichenite (q.v.). Distinguished 
by its distinct cleavage, and larger proportion 
of bismuth. Occurs at many places in Baden. 


kkleén’-boc, s. [Dut.= little blue goat.] 
Zool, : Antilope perpusilla, a pigmy antelope 
found at the Cape of Good Hope. It is aaoet 
a foot high at the shoulder, with small erect 
black horns, somewhat approaching at the tips. 


klép-to-ma/-ni-a, s. [Gr. edémtw (klepts) = 
to steal, and pavia (mania) = madness, mania. ] 


[KEEVE.] 


(From the cry of 


Pathol.: A species of moral insanity, dis- 


playing itself in an irresistible desire or pro- 
pensity to steal. 


k1ép-td-ma/-ni-Sc,s. [Kiepromania.] One 
who suffers from kleptomania. 


klick, v.t. [CLt0K, v.i.] 
klick, klick’-ing, s. [Ctrck, s. 


klick’-6t, s. (CxicKer.] 


Fort.: A gate .\ a palisade for the passage 
of a sallying party. 


kli-né-cr6¢-ite, s. [Named by Sandberger 
from Gr. xAivw (klind) = to incline, and kpoxos 
(krokos) = saffron.] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in minute crys- 
tals of a deep saffron-yellow colour, Probably 
monoclinic in crystallization. Compos.: a 
hydrated sulphate of alumina, sesquioxide of 
iron, soda, and potash. Formed by the de- 
composition of pyrites in basalt-tuff, near 
Bischofsheim. 

kli-nom’-é-tér, s. 
kli-nd-pha’-ite, s. [G. «diva (klind) = to in 
cline, and dads (phaios) = dusky.] 

Min.: A blackish-green mineral, probably 
clinic in crystallization ; crystals microscopic ; 
sp. gr. 2,979; lustre vitreous, translucent to 
opaque, taste astringent. Compos.: @ hy« 
drated sulphate of iron, alumina, potash, and 
soda. Occurs near Bishofsheim. 


kli-0, s. [Cu10.} 


klip’-das, s. (Dut. = cliff-badger.] 

Zool.: Hyraz capensis, the Cape Coney. 

(Hyrax.] - 
klip’- spring -ér, klipp’- spring -ér, s. 
(Dut. = cliff-springer.] 

Zool. : Oreotragus saltator, an olive-coloured 
antelope of heavy build allied to the Steinbok. 
It is scarcely two feet high, its horns about 
four inches long, curving a little forward. 
Once common, but now much rarer at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Like the chamois of 
Europe, it inhabits inaccessible, rocky heights. 


klip’-stein-ite, s. [Named by Kobell after 
Professor Von Klipstein ; suff. -ite (Min).] 
Min:: An amorphous compact mineral with 
dull lustre; colour, dark-brown to black, 
streak, reddish-brown, opaque. Compos. : a 
hydrated silicate of manganese and iron, and 
is probably only impure rhodonite (q.v.). 


klo6f, s. (Dut. =agap.] A ravine, a gully. 
(South Africa.) 


* klo-pé-ma/-ni-a, s. [Gr. xdom (klope) = 
theft, and pavia (mania) = madness.] The 
same as KLEPTOMANIA (q.V.). 


* klOs’-tér, s. [Ger.] A cloister. 
“Bells that from the neighbouring Kloster, 
foci for the Nati vity” 
Longfeliow: Norman Baron. 
K. M. G. An abbreviation for Knight of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. 


&<>> Initial ik is always silent before m, 


* knab, v.t. (Dut. knappen.] [Kwar.] 
1. To bite, to gnaw. 


“IT had much rather lie knabbing crusts, without 
fear, in my own hole, than be mistress of the world 
with cares,”—L' Estrange: Fables. 


2. To catch, to seize. [Nas] 


*kna&ab-ble, v.i. [A freq. from knab ( v.). 
To bite, to nibble. : ay 
“Horses will knabble at walls and rats gnaw iron.”"— 
Browne. 


knack, * knakke, s. (Of imitative origin ;: 
Gael. cnac = a crack, a crash ; cnac= to crack, 
to crash ; Ir. enag = a noise, a crack ; cnagaim 
= to knock, to strike ; Wel. cnec = a crash, a 
snap; cnecian = to crash, to jar; Dut. knak 
=a crack ; knakken = to crack; Dan. knage 
= to creak, to crack ; Sw. knaka = to crack.) 
*1. A trick. 
“The more quainte knakkes that they make.” 
Chaucer : CG. T., 4,049. 
2. A little machine; a pretty contrivance ; 
knick-knack. 
“When I was young, I was wont 
To load my she with knacks." 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. & 
3. Readiness, dexterity, adroitness ; facility 
of performance. 
“We have neither the knack of persuading ourselves 


so readily, nor the humour of stic to a fashion se 
obstinately.”— Warburton : Deerriie oF Grace, 


4, That which requires dexterity, adroit- 
hess, or special aptitude. 


* knack, * knacke, v.t, & i. [Kwack, s.] 
A, Trans. : To crack. 


“To move, knack, or waggle the fingers like a jugler,” 
—Cotgrave. 


B. Intransitive : 
1, To crack; to make a sharp, cracking noise, 


“Tf they can hear their beads knacke upon each 
other, they are not bid to care for hearing their praiers 
reflect upon heaven.”—Bishop Hall: Quo Vadis t 


2. To talk affectedly or mincingly. 


(CLINOMETER. ] 


a 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


Syrian. 


2, @©=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


*knack’-ér (1), s. (Eng. knack; -er.] 
pene taker of small work, toys, or knick- 
2. One of two pieces of wood used as play- 
things by boys, who strike them together by 
moving the hand; castanets, bones, 


kni&ck’-ér (2), s. [Icel. knakkr =a saddle.) 


1, A maker of harness, collars, &c., for 
earthorses, 


2. A dealer in old horses; a horse-slaugh- - 
terer. 


*IkmaAck’-ish, a. [Eng. knack, s.; ~ish. 

Artful, knavish, tebe: : isin 
“Beating the ai 

ne ee air Mh eo ek he gracious 

* knack’-ish-néss, s. (Eng. knackish ; 

-ness.) The naeley or state of being knack- 

ish; artifice, rickery, cunning, knavishness. 


* knack’-y, a. [Eng. knack, s. ;-y.] Havin 
a@ knack ; artfal, @axthno: im . 


nag, * knagg, * knagge, s._ [Ir. cnag = 
a knob, a peg; cnaig=a knot in wood; Gael. 
enag (1) =a pin, a peg; cnag (2)= to crack, 
to snap the fingers; Dan. knag=a wooden 
peg, a cog; Sw. knagg =a knag, a knob in 
wood.) 


1, A knot in wood; a protuberance; a 
wart. 


2. A peg on which to hang things. 


“ Take here the golde in a bagg. 


Ischall b knagg, 
At vaeal  amadane 
Le tine Florence (Ritson, v. 8). 


3. The shoot of a deer’s horn. 


“Wonderful horns for bigness, and most ne 
by reason of their sharp and branching Ty 
P. Holland; Plutarch, p. 1,039. 


4, The rough or rugged top of a hill or rock. 


ikna a. [ knag ; -ed.] Having knags, 
ee ace dn marry : ae 


“The great horns of 
knagged as it were with 
Plinie, bk. xill., ch. xv. 


’-gi-néss, s. (Eng. knaggy ; ~ness.) The 
quality or state of being knaggy. 


kag -gy, oa. [Eng. knag ; -y.] 
1, Lit.: Full of knags or knots ; rough with 
knots ; knotty. 
2. Fig.: Rough in temper. 


*knadkke, s. (Knack, s.] 


knAp, *knappe,s. [A variant of knob 
(q.v.) 3 Icel. knappr; Dan. knap; Wel. cnap.)} 
1, A protuberance, a knob, a swelling. 
2. A hillock; a rising ground ; a summit. 


“You shall see many fine seats set w a knap of 
gtound.”—Zacon. z ey 


* knap-knob, s. A swelling lump. 


* ggeotat” [Dut. knappen = to crack, to 
crush; cog. with Dan. kneppe=to snap, to 
crack with the fingers; knep=a scrap, & 
crack.) 

A. Transitive: 
1. To break with a noise; to snap. 


“He knapped the staff of the dart asunder,”— 
North: Plutarch, p. 306. 
2. To strike so as to make a sharp, cracking 


Noise. 
vessel of water, and knap a pair of 

some depth within the water, and you shall bear the 
sound of the tongs well."—Sacon: Nat. Hist., § 133, 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To make a sharp, cracking noise, 

* Thy le "standing by heard it knap in.”"—Wise- 
man: sei bk, wie che v. 

2. To snap, to bite. 


“These ,.. were always knapping and kicking at 
goch examples and mentenete = they felt hare 
Sirype: Memorials; Henry VIII. (an. 1535). 


kknAp-bot-tle, s. (Eng. knap, and Eng. 
bottle.] 


Bot.: One of the names of the Bladder- 
Campion (Silene inflata). 


*knappe, s. [Nap.] 


knAp’-pi-a, s. [Named after Mr. Knapp, 
author of a work on British grasses.] 

Bot. : A genus of grasses, tribe Phalarides. 
The old Kna agrostidea is called by Sir 
Joseph Hooker Chamagrostis minima, It 
flowers in March and April, and is found in 
wet sands, especially near the sea, in Anglesea 
and Jersey. Parmer abundant in Essex. 


such especially as be 
teeth."—P. Holland: 


boil, béy ; pdut, jdW1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ 
-tion, -sion = shin; 


-cian, -tian = shan. 


knacker—kneading 


knap’-ping, pr. par. ora. [KNap, 0] 
knapping-hammer, s, A hammer f 
breaking sim ‘ ial 
“ Ye'd better taen up spade and shools, 
Or -hammers,”” 
! Bpistie to J, Lapraik, 
*knap’-pish,*knap-pische, a. (Eng. knap, 
¥.; ~tsh.) Snappish, cross, surly. 
“H ited the a 
and Enapplache wardens Gruen’ Aehard ii ta 
*knap’-ple, vi, (Eng. knap, v.; freq. suff, 
a Bs break off with a sharp, cracking 


knap'-py, a. [ knap, 8.3 -y.) Full of 
knaps or spy ate eae 


knapsack, s. [Dan. knapzak= a provision- 
bag, a knapsack; knap = eating ; knappen = 
to eat, and zak =a sack, a bag.) A soldier's 
or tourist’s case or wrapper for clothes, &c., 
to be carried on the back during a march; a 
tourist’s or traveller's satchel. 
“ And each one fills his kna; or his seri 
With some rare thing that on the field is Rouna.” 
dy Drayton: Barons’ Wars, 1. 
kn&p’-weéd, s. (Eng. knap, and weed.) 
Bot.: The genes Centaurea (q.v.). The 
Brown-rayed pweed is Centaurea Jacea, a 


. 


~ 


SMALL KNAPWEED. 


doubtful native of Britain. The Black Dis- 
coid Knapweed is C. nigra, and the Greater 
Knapweed C. Scabiosa, 


knar, + knaur, * knare, s. [O. Dut. knorre ; 
Ger. knorren = a gnar, a knot in a tree.) 
1. Ord. Lang. : A knot in a tree or in wood, 


“ Or woods with knots and knares deformed and old, 
Headless the most, and hicevus to behold.” 
Dryden, (Todd.) 


2. Bot. (Chiefly of the form knaur): A knot 
or tumour varying in size from that of a pea 
to that of a cocoanut, on the stem or root of 
the hawthorn and some other trees. They 
may. be used for propagation. [Exosrosis.] 

knark, s. ([Etym. doubtful; probably con- 
nec with knar (q.y.).| A hard-hearted, 
surly person. (Slang.) 

*knarl, s. [A dimin, from knar(q.v.).] A 
knot in a tree. 

kmarled, a. [Eng. knarl; -ed.] Knotted :as, 
aknarled oak. 


*knarred, a. (Eng. knar; -ed.] Knarled, 
knotty. 
“ The knarred and crooked cedar knees,” 
Longfellow : Building of the Ship. 
*knar’-ry, a. (Eng. knar; -y.] Kunarled, 
knotty. 


kn4Auff’-ite, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Min, : The same as Botzortuire (q.v.), 


knaur, s. [Kvar.] 


knau-ti-a (tas sh), s. [Named after Chris- 
topher Knaut, a Saxun physician and botanist 
at Halle, who died in 1694. (Paxton, &c.)] 


Bot.: Formerly an independent genus of 
Composites, but now reduced to a sub-genus 
of Scabiosa. The receptacle is hemispheric, 
eovered with hairs, the involucre four-fur- 
rowed; the calyx teeth of 8-16 deciduous 
bristles. Scabiosa (Knautia) arvensis is a hairy 

lant two to five feet high, with lilac or blue 

owers; wild in Britain, Northern Europe, 
Siberia, and North Africa, Here it flowers 
from July to September. 
knave, s. [A.S. enafa=a boy; cogn. with 
Dut. = a lad, a servant; Icel, knapi = 
a servant-boy; Sw. kndfvel=a rogue; Ger. 
knabe = a boy.) 
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L. Ordinary Language: 
1. Originally a boy. 


“ If it is aknave child, sl . 
kepe ye."--Wycliffe: en Blaze hiro 28 tiie &womman, 


*2. A servant, 


“ And bit his knave knele, that shall his coppe 
He loketh alle louring.” Piers Plowman, ego 


3. A false, deceitful, tricky fellow ; a dis- 
honest person ; a trickster, 


“ Of these a large proportion were knaves and liber 
tines."—Macaulay . Hise, ding. ch, til. 


IL. Cards; One of the court-cards, having 
on it a picture of a soldier or a servant 5 ajack, 


knave-bairn, s. A male child. 
“ Ye'll no hinder her gieing the resent o’ a bonn! 
ve-bairn,”—Scott Sacinuterspeeger da . 
*knave, v.t. (Knave.] To make a knave of. 
“To ensnare the squire and knave themselves,”"— 
Gentleman Instructed, p. 477. 
knav’-ér-y, s. (Eng. knave; -ry.] 
1, Dishonesty, trickery; the actions or 
practices of a knave; petty villainy. 


n do they run away? this is a kna’ of 
them, Mi make me afeard.” — Shakesp. : Pte 
Night's Dream, fii. 1. 

2. Mischief ; mischievous tricks or practices. 


“ We'll revel it as bravely as the best, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery.” 


Shakesp, : Taming of Shrew, iv. 3. 
knave’-ship, s.  [Eng. knave; -ship.]  Mill- 
dues paid to the knave or servant at a mill 
by those who were bound to have their grain 
ground there only. (Scotch.) 


“ Lock, gowpen, and knaveship, and all the various 
exactions now commuted for money.”—Scott: Heart 
of Midlothian, ch, vii. 


*knav’-éss, s. [Eng. knav(e) ; -ess.] A female 
knave; a knavish woman. (Carlyle.) 


knav-ish, a. (Eng. knav(e); -ish.] 
: # Acting like a knave ; dishonest, fraudu- 
ent, 


“There were many knavish politicians in the south.” 
—WMacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


2, Characterized by knavery ; dishonest. 


“For man to man, or even to woman paid 
Praise is the medium of a knavish trade.” 
Cowper: To an afflicted Protestant Lady. 


3. Mischievous, waggish, roguish. 
“ Cupid is a knavish lad, 
Thus to make poor females mad.” 
Shakesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2 
knav’-ish-ly, adv. (Eng. knavish ; -ly.] 
1, In a knavish manner ; dishonestly. 


“One of those slaves whom they call Elotes, had 
behaved himselfe somewhat too insolently and knav. 
ishly against him.”—P, Holland ; Plutarch, p. 348. 


2. Mischievously, roguishly. 


knav-ish-néss, s. [Eng. knavish; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being knavish; 
knavery, dishonesty, 


*knAw, v.t. [Gnaw.] To knaw, to bite. 


“ Frowning and froting and knawing on his lippes.’ 
—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 54. 


knaw’-el, s. [Ger. knauel, kniduel = clue, a 
ball of thread; Dut. knawel; Dan. knavel; 
Sw. kna/fvel ; Fr. gnavelle.) 

Bot.: The genus Scleranthus (q.v.). Two 
are British, the Annual and Perennial Knawel. 
Both are small plants with inconspicuous 

reenish flowers in axillary leafy clusters. The 

rst is frequent; the second found only in 
Radnor and on the borders of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, They may not be quite distinct. 


knéad, * knéde, v.t. [A.S. enedan, gecnedan; 
cogn. with Dut. kneden; Icel. knodha; Sw. 
knida; Ger. kneten; O. H. Ger. chnetan; 
Russ. gnetate, gnestt.) 

1. To work up with the hands into a mass, 
as the materials of bread, cake, &c. ; to work 
and press with the hands or feet; to work or 
incorporate into dough. 


“Smith, cobbler, joiner, he that plies the shears, 
And he that kneads the dough 5 all loud alike, 


1 learned and all drunk ! 
A Cowper : Task, iv. 4TT. 


* 2. To beat, to pound into a jelly. 
knéa’-da-ble, a, Capable of being kneaded. 


knéad’-ér, s. [Eng. knead; -er,] One who 
kneads dough. 


knéad-ing, ‘kned-yng, pr. po., #., & & 
(Kweap.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. + 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of working up or ine 
corporating into a mass, as dough, 


ree 


hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -i8, 
-tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, d¢h 
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kneading -trough, *knedyng - 
srowh, s. A trough or tray in which dough 
is worked up. 

ne dyng-trowh, or ell 
Prchar oF 
* knead -ing-ly, adv. 
Like one who kneads. 
es : , pressed kneadingly.” 

Who loosed it with her dpe ga ee eid ly. , 

Ikmnéb'-él-ite, s. [Named by Dobereiner after 
Major von Knebel; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A crystalline massive mineral, colour 
grayish-black to black, also gray and spotted 
with various tints; opaque; fracture sub- 
conchoidal. Compos. : a silicate of the prot- 
oxides of iron and manganese, the formula 
being ¢FeO+4Mn0)4Si09, Occurs in large 
masses at Dannemara, Sweden. 


knéck, s. [Btym. doubtful; ef. knag; or 
possibly from kink, by metathesis.] 
Naut. : A twist in a rope or cable. 


*knedde, pret. of v. 
* knede, v.t. 


kneé, *kne, *cneo, s. [A.S. cned, enedw = 
a knee; cogn.- with Dut. knie; Icel. kné; 
Dan. kne; Sw. kné; Ger. knie; O. H. Ger. 
chniw; Goth. kniw; Lat. genw; Gr. yovu 
(gonu); Sanse.'janu. The root is unknown.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 


“The queen that bore thee, 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day she lived.” i 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 3. 


3 a kemelyn, 
Ohaucer : 0. T., 8,548. 


[Eng. kneading ; -ly.] 


(KyeEaD.] 


{KNEAD.] 


*2. Figuratively : 
(1) A genuflection ; a bending of the knee in 
respect. 

“Your knee, sirrah !"—Shakesp.. Coriolanus, V. 3. 

(2) A courtesy. 
“Came in with cap and knee.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., iv. 3. 
* (3) A crag, a rock, a prominence. 
“Did hang upon the ragged rockie knees.” 


Spenser: F. Q., I. ix. 34. 
Il. Technically : 


1. Anat. : The articulation uniting the thigh 
and the leg bones. [KNEE-JOINT.] 

2. Architecture : 

(1) A part of the back of a handrailing of a 
convex form; that of a concave form is a 
ramp. 

(2) A term sometimes used for the return of 
the drip-stone at the spring of an arch. 

3. Carpentry: 

(1) A piece of wood having a natural bend, 
or sawed to shape, and fitting into an angle as 
‘a brace and strut. 

(2) An elbow piece which connects parts in 
which the side plates are let into the pieces of 
timber and bolted thereto. The flanges lap 
around the edges. 

(8) A piece framed into or connecting the 
bench and runner of a sled or sleigh. It is 
usually mortised into the respective parts. 

(4) An elbow or toggle-joint. 

4, Shipbuilding : A compass timber; a 
naturally-grown bent piece used to secure 
parts together, acting as a brace and tie. The 
back or outside bent portion is fayed to the 
parts to be united. The exterior angle of a 
knee is the breech; the interior angle is the 
elbow or throat. The square knee has a right 
augle ; the knee without a square has an ob- 
tuse angle; the knee within a square has an 
acute angle. The knee derives its specific 
name from its position, or the parts to which 
\t is accessory. 


*{ To sit on one’s knees: To kneel. 


knee-breeches, s. pl. 
Teach only down to the knees. 


knee-brush, s. 


Zool. (chiefly pl.): Tufts or brushes on the 
knees of some antelopes. 


knee-cap, s. 

1. Anat.: A sesamoid, heart-shaped bone 
in front of the knee, attached to four muscles, 
with the broad part upwards, and the apex 
downwards. It-articulates with the two con- 
dyles of the femur. 

2. Harness: A padded or leather cap, secured 
by straps over the knees of racing, hunting, 
and other valuable horses when at exercise, 
to protect the part against abrasion in case of 


Breeches which 


kneadingly—knell 


an accidental fall. It is made of fabric, lea- 
ther, caoutchouc, pee a compressed 
cork in a double pad, &c. 


knee-cords, s. pl. Corded knee-breeches. 


*knee-crooking, «. Bending or bow- 
ing the knee ; obsequious, cringing. , 
Many a duteous and pees rs Rosie. tek 
knee-deep, «a. & adv... 

A. As adj.: Rising to the height of the 

knees ; knee-high. 

“The absence of the old knee-deep stubbles which 
the old sickle used to leave.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Sept. 1, 1884. 

B. As adv. : Sunk to the knees, or to the 

height of the knees. 
“Where knee-deep the trees were standing.” 
Longfellow: Song of Hiawatha, xvii. 
knee-high, a. Rising to the knees, or 
to the height of the knees. 


knee-joint, s. 

1, Anat.: A ginglymoid articulation of 
large size, formed by the femur, patella, and 
the tibia and fibula. It is provided with 
thirteen distinct ligaments, the first five aro 
external to the 
articulation, 
the next five 
internal, and 
the otherthree 
mere folds of 
synovial mem- 
brane. There 
are two fibro- 
cartilages and 
a synovial 
membrane, 
and in connec- 
tion with the 
patella are two 
mucous burse. 
The action of 
the knee-joint 
is one of the 
strongest in 
the body, and 
is perfect in 


KNEE-JOINT. 
respect of a, Section of Knee-joint, showin 


flexion and ex- 
tension, and 
when the knee 
is semiflexed a very small amount of rotation 
is obtainable. The ligaments are, the anterior, 
posterior, internal lateral, two external lateral, 
anterior or external crucial, posterior or in- 
ternal crucial, transverse, two coronary, liga- 
mentum mucosum, and ligamenta alaria (false), 
two semilunar fibro-cartilages, and the syno- 
vial membrane. 

2. Mach.: A joint consisting of two pieces 
articulated endwise to each other, like the 
human knee ; a toggle-joint. 


Knee-joint press: A press in which power is 
applied by means of a double knee-joint arti- 
culated at the top to the upright framework, 
and at the bottom to a cross-head, from 
which proceeds the shaft which applies the 
force, and which works through a guide. At 
the junction of the branches the articulations 
are made with masses of metal forming screw- 
nuts, through which passes a_ horizontal 
screw, right-handed for one half its length, 
and left-handed for the other half. This 
screw is operated at first by means of a set of 
crank-handles at one end of it ; and when the 
resistance becomes very great, by means of a 
counterpoised ratchet lever, which works in 
the middle of the frame. The force applied 
in this way is very great, since the operator 
can act on the lever with his whole weight. 


knee-jointed, a. 

Bot.: Bent abruptly like a knee; genicu- 
lated, as the stems of many grasses. 

knee-piece, s. 

Arch. : A knee-rafter (q.v.). 

knee-pine, s. 

Bot. : Pinus pumilio nana. 

knee-rafter, s. 


Arch.: A rafter the lower end or foot of 
which is crooked or turned down so as to rest 
firmly on the walls. 


knee-stop, s. 
Music: A mechanical contrivance on har- 
moniums, by which certain shutters are made 


to open gradually when the knees are pressed 
against levers eonveniently placed for the 


synovial cavity. 3B. Knee-join 
from before, showing crucial liga- 
ments and semilunar cartilages. 


purpose. A crescendo and diminuendo arg 
thus produced. 


knee-string, s. 
Anat. ; A ligament or tendon of the knee. 
(Addison, in Annamdale.) 


knee-swell, s. 

Music: An arrangement in an harmonium 
or organ by which a greater or less amount of 
wind may be turned on to the reeds er pipes to 
vary the loudness of the tone. 


knee-timber, s. 
1. Timber of a bent or angular shape, suited 
for ship-building. 
2. The knee of a ship. 
“ Her strong PaCeLD eae ane the mast that bears 
The loftiest of her pendants.” 
cer ss Wer daovren 1 Excursion, bi. vii. 
* knee-tribute, s. Worship or reverence 
shown by kneeling or genuflection. 
“Coming fe pepelie aon Be ‘ 
Knee-tribute yet unpaid, prostration vile!” 
oA ch sf y Pivfilton 1 PLL, Ve 8h 
* kneé, v.t. [KNEE, 8.] 
1. To pass over on the knees. 
“ A mile before his tent fall down, and knee 
The way into his mercy.” 
Shakesp. ;: Coriolanus, ¥. le 
2. To kneel to. 
“T could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and squire-like pension beg.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, ii. % 
keneéd, a. [Eng. kne(e); -ed.] 
*1, Ord. Lang.: Having knees; only in 
composition : as, weak-/cneed, knock-kneed, &c. 
2. Bot. : The same as KNEE-JOINTED (q.V.). 


kneé’-hol-ly, kneé’-holm (or / silent), & 
[Eng. knee, and holly, holm.] 
Bot. : Ruscus aculeatus. 


kxneé’-holm (I silent), s. [KNEE-HOLLY.] 


kneel, * knele, * knelen, v.i. [Eng. knee, 
s.; suff. -l; Dan. knele; Dut. knielen.}) To 
bend the knees ; to fall on the knees. 
“When thou dost ask me blessing, I'll kneel down, 
And ask of thee forgiveness: so we’ll live.” 
Shakesp. ; Lear, %& 
kneel’-ér, s. [Eng. kneel ; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. One who kneels; one who worships by 
kneeling. 
2. A stool or cushion for kneeling on. 


“His parishioners presented him with .. . sanctuary 
carpets and kneelers for the Ladye Chapel.”—Somerset 
& Wilts Journal, Nov. 22, 1884. 


II. Ch. Hist. ; A name given to certain cate- 
chumens allowed to be present at the sermons 
and at part of the liturgy, and to receive the 
benediction. The name was also given to 
penitents (q.v.) enjoying the same privilege. 


kneél’-ing, * knel-ynge, pr. par., a., & 8. 
[KNEEL.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1, Ord. Lang.: The act of bending the 
knee ; worship by bending or falling on the 
knees ; genuflection. 


“The first servant of a court in which prayers are 
morality and kneeling is religion.”—J/unius. Letter 18 


2, Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist.: In the third cen- 
tury Christians were accustomed to stand 
erect when thanking God for mercies received, 
but knelt in self-abasement when they prayed. 
(Cyprian: De Oratione & Constitut. Apostol., 
bk. ii., ch. lix.) Kneeling at the name of Jesua 
was ordered by the Pope in 1275. 


* kneel'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. kneeling; -ly.] 
In a kneeling manner or posture; with genus 
flections. 


* kneen, * knene, s. pl. 


kneé’-pan, s. [Eng. knee, and pan.] 
Anat.: The same as KNEE-cAP (q.v.} 


kneepan-shaped, a. 

Bot. : Broad, round, thick ; convex on the 
lower surface, concave on the upper one, 
patelliform. Nearly the same as meniscoid, 
but thicker. Example, the embryo of Flagel- 
laria. (Lindley.) ‘. 


Ikn€ll, s. [A.S. cnyl; Sw. knall; Ger. knail ; 
Wel. cnell =a passing-bell; cnall=a knell.} 
[KNELL, v.] 

1, Lit. : The sound of a bell when struc! 
especially the sound of a bell rung at a fune: 


([KwnEE, 3.J 


fate, fait, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. %,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


or to announce a death; a stroke upon a bell 
‘made at yet intervals, at the time of a 
death or funeral ; a single stroke is made for 
a child, two strokes for a woman, and three 
for a man, 
“N hi knell, 
Or smiled uhes e bobnean appeared.” 
Cowper ; Verses by Alexander Selkirk, 
2 Fig.: = death, ber Pica son ag the 
> any sound or sign o} e passing awa, 
of anything. > ‘4 , 


“1 feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 
It is the kne/i of my departed hours.” 
Foung ; Night Thoughts, 1. 59. 
knéll, 


*knille, * Kkpolla, * know! 
knylle, v.i. & ¢. [A.S. enyllan = to we 
noisily ; cogn. with Dut. knallen = to give a 
loud report; Dan. knalde (= knalle) = to ex- 

lode ; Sw. knalla = to make a lond noise; 

er. knallen ; 1cel. gnella = to scream.] 

A. Intransitive : 

I. Lit. : To soundas a funeral bell ; to knoll. 

“ Not worth a blessing nor a bell to knetl for thee.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Spanish Curate, iv. 1. 

*Il, Figuratively : 

1. To resound, to sound. 


“Your fame 
Know!ls in the ear o' th’ world.” 
Two Noble Kinsmen, 1. 1. 
2. To sound as an omen or warning of 
coming evil. 


* B. Trans. : To summon or announce with 
or as with a knell. 


knélt, pret. & pa. par. [KNEEL] 


knév~-el, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.) To belabour 
a man after being knocked down. 
“Twa land-loupers jumpt out of a peat-hag on me 
I was thinking, t knevelled 
air aneuch,"—Seett: Gey Manneritg, cussin 


knew (ew as 0), pret. of v. [Kxow.] 
* knib, v.t. [Nr, v.] 


knick~ér, s. (Dut. knikker.] A ball of baked 
clay used as @ marble by boys. 


Peet, s. pl. [KNICKERBOCKERS.] A 
familiarabbreviation for knickerbockers (q.v.). 


knick’-ér-bick-ér, :. 

1. Originally the proper name of the type 
of the New York Dutch settler created by 
Washington Irving; hence, a descendant of 
the Dutch settlers ot New Netherlands. (K-.) 

2. A kind of loose breeches gathered below 
the knee, in imitation of those worn by the 
Dutch settlers in the 17th century; hence, any 
knee-breeches, inclusive of the accompanying 
long stockings or even the whole costume. 


knick’- s. [Areduplication of knack 
= trick, toy.] 
1, A trifle, a toy; any little ornamental 
article. * 
* 2. Light refreshment. 


* knick-knick’-a-tor-y, s. [Eng. knick- 
knack ; -atory.] A collection of things curious 
rather than valuable. 

“His house a sort of knickknackatory.” — North: 

Life of Lord Guilford, ii. 252. 

* knick’-knack-ér, s. 
-er.) A trifler. 

“Other kind of knickknackers there are."—Breton ° 

Strange News, p. 6. 

henick-knaick’-ér-y, s. (Eng. knickknack ; 
-ery.] Knickknacks, trifles, toys, ornaments. 

lnife, * cnif, * knif, * knyf, s. [A.S. cnt/; 
9 with Dut. knijf; Icel. knifr ; Dan. kniv ; 
Sw. knif; Prov. Ger. kneif.] 

1..A cutting instrument having a_ blade 
sharpened on the edge, and distinguishable 
from a sword, a coulter, and other things by 
its form and uses. Knives are of various 
forms, shapes, and sizes, according to the 
uses for which they are intended. 


‘ 1 
Berea ES: Enare fate the ealid tame 
Cowper ; Task, Vv. 35. 
*2. A sword, a dagger. 


“ He dro knyf, and slow the kyng.” 
7 poe ‘Robert of Gloucester, p. 104. 


83. A blade in a machine, as in a straw- 
cutter or rag-engine. 


knife-basket, s. 
table-cutlery is kept. 


knife-bla Ss. 
part of a a 


[Eng. knickknack ; 


A basket in which 


The blade, or cutting 


boil, b6y ; pout, jSwl1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, sion = zhin, 


knell—knight 


knife-board, s. 

1, Domestic ; A piece of board with powdered 
bath-brick, or covered with leather or compo- 
sition when emery is used, to clean knives on. 

2. One of the seats for passengers running 
along the roof of an omnibus. (Slang.) 


kknife-box, s. A box in which table- 
knives are kept. 


knife-cleaner, 1. 
cleaning knives. 


knife-edge, s. A sharpened steel edge 
resting against a horizontal surface, the two 
serving as a means of suspending ascale beam, 
or the scales from the beam, of a delicate 
balance, so as to obviate friction as much as 
possible. 


knife-file, s. A file with a very acute 
edge, the cross-section being an isosceles 
triangle with a short base, Known also as a 
feather-edge file. It is used in cutting narrow 
notches, and in making an entering kerf for 
saws and for files with broader edges ; also in 
bevelling or chamfering the sides of narrow 
grooves. 


knife-grinder, s. 

1, One whose business it is to grind or 
sharpen knives, 

2. A grindstone or emery-wheel for grind- 
ing knives. 

3. A machine for special service, as a stone 
for grinding the knives of mowers and reapers. 
It has a holder set at such an angle with the 
frame, and-also at such an inclination, as to 
present the triangular knife-sections to the 
grinding face of the stone. 


Knijfe-grinder’s rot : 
Pathol.: Bronchitis produced by the me- 
chanical action of the particles of steel, &c., 


inhaled into the lungs. Called also Grinder’s 
Asthma. 


knife-handle, s. The handle of a knife. 
“ The less justifiable larcenies of the Swiss postilions, 
who carried them off to sell for knife-handles.'— 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii, 63. (Note.) 
knife-polisher, s. 
Domestic: A machine for cleaning the rust 
and stain from table-knives. 


knife-rest, s. A small article of glass, 
silver, &c., on which to rest the points of 
carving-knives, forks, &c. 


An apparatus for 


knife-sharpener, s. An invention for 
sharpening the edges of knives. There are 
several kinds in use. 


lmnife-tool, ». A graver shaped like a 
knife. 
knife-tray, s. A tray or basket in which 


knives are kept. 


knife, v.t. [Kxirs, s.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : To stab or cut with a knife. 
(Vulgar.) 
2. Hortic.: To prune ; to cut back. 


“We find it to be a mistake to knife the Morella 
cherry.”"—Gardeners’ Chronicle, No. 402 (1881), p, 331. 


knight (gh silent), *cniht, * knygt, 

*knyght, s. [A.S. oniht =a boy, a servant; 
cogn. with Dut. knecht; Dan. knegt; Sw. 
knekt ; Ger. knecht ; cf. Ir. eniocht=a soldier. ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, A male servant or attendant; a fol- 
lower, a dependant. 

2. A champion, a lover ; one devoted to the 
service of another. 

“To honour Helen and to be her knight.” 
Shakesp. ; Midsummer Night's Dream, li, 2. 

*3. A man admitted toa certain degree of 
military rank, with certain ceremonies or re- 
ligious rites, the candidate for knighthood 
being called upon to prepare himself by fast- 
ing and prayers, watching his arms alone 
all night in a chapel, and by receiving the 
accolade (q.v.). 

“ A knight ther was, and that a worthy man,” 
Chaucer : @. T., 44. 

4, One who holdsa certain dignity conferred 
by the sovereign or his representative, and en- 
titling the possessor to the title of Sir prefixed 
to his name. The dignity differs from that of 
a baronet in not being hereditary, Wives of 
knights are legally entitled to the designa- 
tion of Dame, but are more commonly ad- 
dressed as Lady. 


“That day the Lord Protector knighted the king, 
being authorized so to do by letters-patent."”—Surnet : 
Hist. Reform. (an. 1547). 
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II. Technically : 

* 1, Cards; The old name of the knave or 
jack (q.v.). 

2. Chess: The name of one of the pieces— 
the next in value to a pawn—in chess, usually 
represented by a horse’s head, 

3. Naut.: A wooden block with a sheave 
abaft the fore or the main mast, and known 


respectively as the fore-knight and main- 
knight. 


* knight-errand, s, 
(q.v.). 


knight-errant, 5. A wandering knight ; 
a knight who wandered about in quest of ad- 
ventures for the purpose of showing his skill, 
prowess, and generosity. 

knight-errantry, s, The character or 
actions of a knight-errant; the practice of 
wandering about in quest of adventures, 


* knight-erratio, a. Of or pertaining 
to knight-errants or knight-errantry. 

knight-head, s. 

Shipbuild. : One of the first cant-timbers on 
each side of the stem, which rise obliquely 
from the keel and pass on each side of the 
bowsprit, to secure its inner end, 

knight-like, a. [KnicHTiixz.] 

* knight-marshal, s. An official in the 
household of the British sovereign, having 
cognizance of all offences committed within 
the royal household or verge, and of contracts 


made there, when one of the parties is a mem- 
ber of the household. 


* Knights of Faith & Charity, s. pl. 

Ch. Hist. : A monastic order established in 
France in the thirteenth century to suppress 
public robberies. It obtained the sanction of 
Pope Gregory IX. 


Knights of Labor, s. pl. Members 
of a secret society, the Noble Order of the 
Knights of Labor, founded in this country in 
1869 for the mutual benefit and protection of 
laboring men. 

Knights of P .8.pl. Members 
of a philanthropic secret society founded in 
Washington, D. C., 1864. 


Knight of St. Michael & St. George, 
s. (MICHAEL.] 


Knight of St. Patrick,s. [ParTrick.] 
Knight of the Bath,s. [Baru.] 


* knight of the blade, s. A bully who 
perpetually threatened to draw his blade. 


* knight of the chamber, s. A knight- 
bachelor made by the sovereign in time of 
peace, in the sovereign’s chamber, and not on 
the field. 


knight of the cleaver, s. A butcher. 
Knight of the Garter, s. [Garrer.] 


knight of the pestle, s. An apothe- 
cary ; a druggist. 

* knight of the post, s. A knight 
dubbed at the whipping-post or illory ; one 
who gained his living by giving false witness ; 
a false bail ; a sharper, a swindler, 


knight of the road, s. A footpad or 
highwayman. 

* Knights of the Round Table, s. pi. 
(RouND-TABLE. ] 


knight of the shears, s. A tailor. 
The term is a pun on Knight of the Shires. 


knight of the shire, s. The repre- 
sentative in the British Parliament of an Eng- 
lish county, as distinguished from the repre- 
sentatives of cities and boroughs, 


Knight of the Thistle, s. (THtsTLEe.) 
knights-bachelor, s. pl. [BACHELOR] 
knights-banneret, s. pl. [BANNERET.] 


* knight’s-court, s. A court-baron or 
honour-court formerly held twice a year by 
the Bishop of Hereford, wherein those who 
were lords of manors, and their tenants, hold- 
ing by knight-service of the honour of that 
bishopric, were suitors. 


knight’s-fee, s. 


Feudal Law: (See extract). 


“The first, most universal, and esteemed the most 
honourable species of tenure, was that by knight 


A knight-errant, 


gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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service, which differed in very few points from a 
roper feud. To make this, a determinate uantity of 
vate! was necessary, which was called a knight's-fee, the 
value of which, though it varied with the Eanes in the 
reigns of Edward I. and Edward I., was stated at £20 
er annum, and the tenant was bound to attend his 
toni to the wars for forty days in every year, if called 
upon."—Blackstone: Comment., bk. ii., ch. 3. 


* kKnight’s-service, * knight - ser- 
vice, s. 

Feudal Law: A tenure of lands held by a 
knight on condition of performing military 
service for the sovereign, [KNIGHT'S-FEE.] 

“ And as great a Rae as he [the devil] is, he never 
knights any one, but he expects more han a ‘8- 
pernice from him in return.”—South ; Sermons, vol. vi 
ger. 6. 

Inight’s-spur, s. 

Bot. : The genus Delphinium. 


knight’s-star, s. 
Bot. ; Hippeastrum, a genus of South Amer- 
fcan Amaryllids. 


knight’s-wort, s. 
Bot. : Stratiotes aloides, 


Knight Templar, s. [Seo Tempran.] 


knight (gh silent), v.t. [(Kwicut, s.) To 
create or dub a knight ; to raise to the dignity 
of a knight, which is done by the sovereign, 
or his (or her) representative, who gives the 
erson kneeling a blow with a sword, and bids 

im rise up sir. [ACCOLADE.] 
“The connexion that necessarily was created be- 
tween the person who gave the arms, or knighted the 


' young man, and him that received them,”—Burke- 
_ Abridgment of English History. 


knightage (as nit’-ig), s. 
-age.) 
1. Those persons collectively who have been 
ercated knights. 


2. A book containing the names, &e., of all 
knights. 


knighthood (gr silent), * knight-hode, 
* knyght-hod, * knyght-hode, s. [A.S. 
cnihthad, from eniht =a knight, and had = 

hood = econdition.] 
1. The character, dignity, or rank of a 


knight. 
“ Knighthoods and honours, borne 
As I wear mine, are titles but of scorn.” 
Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, v. 2. 
* 2. The deeds or actions of a knight; 
chivalrous deeds. 
“ And that is loue, whose nature 
Set life and death in a venture 
Of hem, that knighthode vndertake,.” 
Gower: ©, A., ii. 
* 3. Conduct becoming or befitting a knight ; 
knightly conduct. 
“Corsede caytyfs, knyght-hode was hit nevere 
To betea y y-bounde.” P. Plowman, p. 844. 
4, Knights collectively ; the aggregate of 
those persons who have been created knights. 
“Which COR as was formerly hinted, is sup- 
osed to have been the original of the feudal knight. 
od,” — Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 5. 
| Order of Knighthood: A duly organized 
and constituted order or body of knights. 
They are of two kinds: the first consisting of 
asssociations or fraternities, possessing pro- 
a! and rights of their own, as independent 
odies ; the second honorary associations 
established by sovereigns within their own 
dominions. To the first class belong the 
Knights Templars and Hospitallers ; to the 
second those numerous orders established in 
different countries, as the Order of the Holy 
host, the Order of the Golden Fleece, &c., in 
uropean countries, and the Orders of the 
\Bath, the Garter, St. Patrick, St. Michael, and 
St. George, the Thistle, &c., in Great Britain, 
Each order has its appropriate insignia, gene- 
rally including ribbon, collar, badge, or jewel 
and a star. [BarH, GARTER, ORDER, Star, 
THISTLE. } 


e pesynt- toms (gh silent), @. (Eng. knight; 


(Eng. knight, s. 5 


1, Destitute of knights. 
2. Unbecoming a knight. 


ee Sion ee cured misoreant, 
Ww: on: 
Faire knighthood Souls shames ee bes py 
s Spenser: F, Q., I. vi. 41. 
Knight-like (gh silent), a. (Eng. knight; 
-like.] Resembling a knight; becoming a 
knight ; knightly. 


* knight’-li-néss (gh silent), s, 
knightly ; -ness,) 
1, The quality or state of being knightly. 
2. Knightly actions ; chivalry. 


[Eng. 


knight—knitting 


knight’-ly (gh silent), a. &adv. [A.S. entht- 
lic (a.), onthtlice (adv.). J 

A, As adj.: Pertaining to a knight; be- 
coming or befitting a knight: chivalrous. 


24 i ts and fierce encounters fit,” 
As one for knightly gius pmb M1 Oe FT 


B. As adv.: Like a knight; in 2 manner 
becoming a knight. 
“Tn sooth, most knightly sung, and like Sir Gefferey.” 
Marston: Antonio's Revenge, 
knight’-shi: h silent), s. (Eng. knight; 
oe.) rays or position of @ knight; 
knighthood, 


Knip-pér-dol’-ings, s. pl. [See def.] 

Ch. Hist.: A fanatical sect ef German Ana- 
baptists (q.v.) of the sixteenth century. They 
derived their name from their founder, Ber- 
nard Knipperdoling. 


* knip'-pér-kin, s. ‘(NIPPERKIN.] 


knit, * knitte, v.t.&7%. [A.8. enyttan, enittan, 

from cnotta=a knot; cogn. with Icel. knyta, 
knytja, from knutr = a knot; Dan. knytte = to 
tie a knot, to knit, from knude = a knot ; Sw. 
knyta = toknit, from knut=aknot.] [Kvor,s.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To tie with a knot; to tie together’; to 
fasten by tying or with a knot. 


“ Botes he toke & barges, the sides togidere knytte.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 241. 


2. To weave by looping or knotting a con- 
tinuous thread; to form or put together by 
the operation of knitting (q.v.). 

Il, Figuratively : 

* 1, To join together. 

“This royal hand and mine are newly knit.” 
Shakesp. : King John, iii. 1, 
* 2. To weave, to intertwine. 


“Knee against knee they knitted a wreath round the 
altar's enclosure.” 
Longfellow : Children of the Lord's Supper. 


* 3. To join closely, to bring close together, 
to attach. 
“ Since the red-crosse knight he erst did weet, 
To been with Guyon knit in one consent.” 
Spenser: F, Q., IL. iii. 11. 
4, To cause to grow together; to cause to 
join. 
‘Nature cannot knit the bones while the parts are 
under a discharge."— Wiseman: Surgery. 
5. To contract into folds or wrinkles. 
“ While he knits his angry brows.” 
: Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., ii. 2. 
* 6. To bring to a conclusion ; to finish off. 


‘He concludeth & knytteth up the matter with his 
accustomed vehemence.'—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 305. 


* 7, To compound, to compose. 


“Tf the ‘ooseberry wine was well knit.”—Goldsmith: 
Vicar of akefield, ch. xvi. 


B. Intransitive: 
1, Lit.: To make a textile fabric by the 
process or operation of knitting (q.v.). 


“Item, she can knit.”—Shakesp. - Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, iii. 1. 


*2, Fig. : To join, to close, to unite. (Used 
specially of the manner in which bees before 
and in swarming unite in a solid mass.) 


** Our severed navy too 
Have knit again ; and float, threat’ning most sealike.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 13, 


YJ To knit up: To wind up, to finish, to 
conclude. 
* Init, s. [Kyrt, v.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : Texture. 


“Let their heads be sleekly combed, their blue coats 
brushed, and their garteys of an indifferent knit.”— 
Shakesp. ; Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1. 


2. Min. : A small portion of lead ore. 
* Init, a. [Kyrr, v.] Allied, connected. 


“The earl of spt a as knit to Charles.” 
ee 


kesp.: 1 Henry V1., v. 1. 
iknit'-back, s. (Eng. knit, and back.) 


Bot. : Symphytum officinale. 


knitch, *kniche, * knoche, * knucche, 
* Ikknyche, * ytch, *enucche, s. [M. 
L. Ger. knucke, knocke; Ger. knocke.] A 
bundle ; a number of things tied together, as 
faggots, &c. (Wycliffe: Works, i. 97. 

* knit-stér, s. [Eng. knit; fem. suff. -ster.] 
A female knitter. 

* knit’-ta-ble, a. (Eng. knit; -able.] That 
may or can be knitted. 

Iknit’-tér, s. (Eng. knit; -er.J 

1, One who knits. 


“The spinsters and the knitters in the sun.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, ii, 4. 


2. A knitting-machine. 
* 3, Anything which knits, joins, or unites, 


3% great a knitter and binder it is, that it will 
dean thei chawes together in manner of a muzzle."— 
LP. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxxiv., ch. xii, 


knit/-ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Knrv, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (Sse 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1, Lit.: The art of knitting is modern ; it 
cannot be traced back farther than about A.D. 
1500, and is believed to have originated in 
Seotland shortly previous to that date. It . 
consists in the construction of a looped fabric 
in which for the first row a succession of loops 
are cast on or preferably knitted on to a 
needle, and in succeeding rows each loop is 
passed through the loop of each succeeding 
row. It differs distinctly from braiding, net- 
ting, and weaving, which is, perhaps, the 
order of invention, knitting being centuries 
later than either of the others. 


2. Fig.: The act of uniting or joining closely 
together. 


“ Now, for the knitting of the sentences which they 
call the joints and members thereof, and for all the 
compasse of the speech, it is round without rough- 
nesse and learned without hardnesse.”—Spenser : Z. 
K.’s Epistle to Maister Harvey. 


knitting-burr, s. A wheel having wings 
arranged radially and diagonally across its face, 
and adapted to operate upon the yarn and the 
fabric. There are several kinds, as follows: 
a loop wheel, the wings of which are notched, 
and take the yarn delivered by the guide, 
and push it up under the hooks or beards of 
the needles; a sinker wheel, which presses 
the yarn into loops between the needles, to 
insure that there shall be enough to form the 
proper-sized stitch in the fabric; a landing 
wheel, which raises the loops of the fabric a 
short distance above the points of the needle- 
beards while they are closed by the presser ; 
and a stripping or knocking-over wheel, which 
throws the loops of the fabric entirely over 
the tops of the needles to complete the stitch. 


* knitting-cup, s. A cup of wine handed 
round after a couple had been knit together 
in matrimony ; also called the contracting-cup. 


knitting -gauge, s. The number of 


loops contained in three inches of breadth. 


knitting-machine, s. 

Mech. : An apparatus for mechanically knit- 
ting jerseys, stockings, and otner knitted 
goods. There are many kinds of machine: 
one of the most popular is the Bickford knit- 
ting-machine, which is on what is known as 
the circular system. <A bed-plate having a 
vertically projecting and grooved needle-guid- 
ing cylinder or bed is secured to a table or 
other suitable support. On the bed-plate is a 
loose ring, provided with a thread-guide for 
conducting the thread to the needles, and 
about the needle-cylinder is a revolving cylin- 
der, having an annular groove interrupted by 
a cam portion, and provided with adjustable 
cams, which govern the downward motion of 
the needles, and consequently the length of 
the loops, and raise the needles; and two of 
these latter cams are needed to provide for re- 
versing the machine for knitting the heel or a 
flat web. The cam-cylinder is moved by a 
bevel gear connected to a driving-crank, and 
when- moved continuously in one direction 
knits a circular web; and this web may be 
narrowed as desired, to fashion the leg, by re- 
moving needles, and placing their loops on 
adjacent needles. One needle receives the 
thread within its hook, and is subsequently 
moved by the cam-cylinder so as to form the 
thread so taken into a loop. When the heel 
is to be formed, a portion of the needles are 
drawn up, thus retaining their loops, and the 
number of needles left in action correspond 
with the width of the heel to be formed. The 
cam-cylinder is now to be reciprocated in 
opposite directions, and in order to keep the 
thread-guide in advance of the descendin 
needles sufficiently far, so that the threa 
will be caught, pins are inserted in the bed- 
plate, and engage the heel of the thread- 
carrier, and stop it just before the cam-cylin- 
der is stopped. 


knitting-needle, s. A plain wire with 
smoothed ends, used in pairs in hand-knitting 
flat goods and in fours for tubular work. 


_ knitting-sheath, s. A sheath for hold- 
ing the ends of the needles in knitting, 


a lr er ee eT Ae Le = 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. m,e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


knit’-tle, 8, (Eng. knit; dimin. suff. -le.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : The di 

atk g. raw string of a purse 

2. Nautical : 
- @) A small line composed of two or three 
yarns laid together and twisted with the 
finger and thumb against the twist of yarn. 
Used for miscellaneous purposes on board 
ship, such as seizings, lashings, hammock- 
clues, pointing, grafting, &c. 

(2) (Pl.): The halves of two adjoining yarns 
aos "nt twisted up together for pdning or 

ig 


Amives, s. pl. [Kytrz.] 

* 4A pair of knives: A pair of scissors. 
And, s. [A later form of knop (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language: 


1. A hard protuberance; a hard swelling 
or lump ; a bunch. 


“A fifth prepares, exact and round, 
The knad with which it must be cro = 
Cowper: An Enigma. (Transl) 


2. A piece, a lump. 
“y porridge. 
Thee hskenn pins’ season i= te ‘hte pot. 
Cartwright: A of Fare. 
Py handle on the spindle of a lock or 
ch. 


a A rounded handle of'a door, lock, drawer, 


5, A rounded hill or mountain. (American.) 


IL. Technically : 

1. Arch. > A knop, bunch, or boss ; a bunch 
of leaves or similar ornament. [Boss.] 

2, Ordn.: The cascabel of a gun. 

3. Glass; The boss or central bulb of a table 
of glass when cut for use. 


knob-latch, s. A latch in which the 
bolt is retractable by the knob or rotary 
handle, in contradistinction to one which is 
moved by a key. 


+ knob-lick, s. A salt-lick. The base 
of the knobs, as round hills or knolls are 
called in Kentucky, contains shales, which 
furnish alum and other salts, forming licks, 
to which wild and domestie animals resort. 
One of these knob-licks in Mercer county, is 
a@ very remarkabl¢ spot, and was in former 
times a favourite resort of the buffaloes, &c. 
(Barilett.) 


+knob-like, a. 
Bot.: Having an irregular, roundish figure ; 
gongyloid. (Lindley.) 
* knob, v.i. [Kyos, s.] To grow or form into 
knobs or bunches ; to bunch. 
“ wae Sean coughe, or aged gowt that ae 


slaw.” Drant; Horace, bk. 1, sat. 
immdbbed, «. [Eng. knob, s.; -ed.] Set with 
or full of knobs ; containing knobs ; knobby. 
“ His knuckles knodded, his flesh deepe dented in, 
With tawed Pee, an hard skin.” 
‘irrour for Magistrates, p. 262. 


knob » 8. (Kyop, v.] 
Masonry: The rough dressing, or knocking 
off the projections of stones in quarry. 


*kndéb’-bér, kndb’-blér, s. [Eng. knob; 
-er,) A hart in its second year; a brocket. 


kndb-bling, a. [Knos, s.] (See the com- 
pound.) 


obbling-fire, s. A sunken refining 
poner? small size, in which crude or par- 
tially refined iron is worked into a ball or 
knob in contact with charcoal and under the 
influence of a blast ; a bloomary. 


kkndb’-bi-néss, s. [Eng. knobby ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being knobby or knobbed. 


kkndb-by, a. [Eng. knob; -y.] 
1. Lit.: Full of or covered with knobs or 
hard protuberances. 
“ t « 
Bs hay eae ny a 
* 2. Fig. : Hard, stubborn. 
a in a knobdy kind of ob- 
ak patente al ee ecmoud oe bee of the 
authors."—Howel. (Todd.) 


kkndb’-stick, s. [Eng. knob, and stick] A 
term applied to a workman who refuses to 
join a trades-union, or who continues to work 
‘when the other members go out on strike, 


“By mills, by assaultson knobsticks. 
sine b3- Scarsdale, vol. ii, ch. iL 


POI, dé}; pdUt, j5wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiu; -tion, -sion 


kndck, v.i. & t. 
cnac = to crack, to crash ; enag = to crack, to 


kndéck’-ér, s. 


knittle—knorria 


[A.8. enucian, from Gael, 


knock ; Ir, enag = a crack, a noise.) 

A, Intransitive : 

1, To clash ; to be driven suddenly together 
so as to come into collision: as, One body 
knocks against another. 

2. To beat; to strike with something hard 
or heavy. 


“ Ho knocked fas Ware, 
That ready ne por were ‘ 
A Spenser: F, Q., I. til. 16, 
B, Transitive : 
1. To strike, to hit, to give a blow to, to beat, 


“’'Twere ‘ou hy 
5 oot y jroched him,."—Shakesp, ; Two 


2. To dash, to drive, to hit: as, to knock 
one’s head against the wall, 
3. To drive or force by a succession of blows. 
“The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and spura.” 
Longfellow; Builiting of the Ship. 
{ 1. To knock about: 
(1) To wander here and there ; to lounge. 
(2) To assault violently. 


“ He was terribly knocked about, and evidently left 
for dead."—Pall Mail Gazette, Feb, 26, 1884. he 


2. To knock down: 

(1) To strike down; to fell with a blow; to 
prostrate. 

(2) To declare a thing to be bought by a 

rson at a sale; to assign to a bidder: as, 

e table was knocked down to me. 

3. To knock off: 

(1) To leave off work ; to cease work. 

(2) To force off by a blow. 

(8) To finish quickly: as, He soon knocked 
the work off. 

4. To knock out: To force or dash out with 
a blow. 


“Tf he knock out either of your brains,”—Shakesp. : 
Troilus & Cressida, ii. 1. = 


5. To knock under: To submit, to yield, to 
give way, to acknowledge one’s self beaten. 

6. To knock up: 

(1) Ordinary Language : 

(a) To arouse or awake by knocking. 

(b) To fatigue, to wear out, to exhaust, 


“She would not be knocked up so soon.” — Miss 
Austen: Mansfield Park, ch. vii. 


(c) To become exhausted or wearied ; to be 
worn out with fatigue. 

(2) Bookbind.: To shake into order; to 
make the printed sheets even at the edges. 

7. To knock on the head: To stun with a 
blow on the head ; henee, fig., to frustrate, to 
spoil, to defeat, as a project or scheme, 


lnéck, s. [Kyock, v.] 


1. A blow, a stroke, 
“ Give weapons up for men, let wars alone for catch- 
ing knocks.” Phaer: Virgil; dineidos ix, 
2. A loud blow or stroke, as om a door for 
admission. 
great Entcke—P. Hollands Pints, bis xxxill, ob Iv. 
knock-down, s. A piece of furniture or 
other structure adapted to be disconnected at 
the joints so as to pack compactly. 

{ (1) A knock-down blow: One by which a 
sarge is felled to the ground : hence, fig., a 

nishing blow or stroke, 

(2) A knock-down argument: An argument 
which completely upsets the reasoning of the 
opponent ; an unanswerable argument, 

knock-kneed, a. Having the knees 
turned somewhat in, so as to knock together. 


knock-knees, «. pl. 

Pathol. : Knees bent inwards while the feet 
are thrown outward, an accompaniment or 
consequent of rickets. The knees tend to 
knock against each other. 


knock-off, s. 

1, Knitting-machine ; The ‘er which, at the 
proper moment, removes the loops from the 
tier of needles. 

2. Mining: A block on which ore is broken. 


(Eng. knock, v. ; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, One who knocks. 

2, An attachment to an outer door of a 
house, to give notice to those within that 
some one stands without, desiring admittance. 


“ Pots, knockers of doors . . . were carried to 
the mint."—Macaulay > Hist. Eng., ch, xi. 
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a Aa agin sald to dwell in a mine and 
r veins of ore, Chiefly used 
Cardiganshire, (Brewer.) eae on 


II. Domestic: An attachment in a flour-bolt 
to jar the frame and shake the flour from the 
meshes of the bolting-cloth. 


knocker-off, s. 

Knitting: A wheel with projections to raise 
the loop over the top of the needle and dis- 
charge it therefrom. A similar wheel, called 


a sinker, depresses the yarn between the 
needles, 


ie pr. par., a., & 8. (KNocK, v.] 
| ~ As pr, o & ticip. adj. : 
| the verb), ge beiape tenia ou 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of hitting or strik- 
ing ; a blow. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Bookbind, : Setting even at the edges, by 
taking a bunch or pile of sheets or leaves, and 
striking the edges on the bench. 

2. Metall. (Pl.): The larger pieces of ora 
and gangue which are picked out of the sieve. 

8, Masonry (Pl.): The small pieces broken 
off from stone by hammering or chiseling. 


knocking-down iron, s. 

Bookbind.: A irom for pounding down the 
projecting twines (slips) to which the sheets 
are sewed, so that they shall not project and 
mark the back cover. 


knol-kohl, s. (Ger. knollen =aclod, a lump, 
a tuber ; and kohl = cabbage colewort.] 
Hort.: Brassica oleracea caulorapa, 


knoll, v.t. & i. [KNext, v.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To ring or sound, asa bell. 
*2, To ring a bell or knell for. 
“ Knolling a de friend.” 
sp.: 2 Henry IV.,LL 
B. Intrans, ; To sound, asa bell when rung; 
to knell. 
“Where bells have knolled to church." 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, ii. 7. 
knoll, *knol, s. [A.8. cnol; cogn. with Dut. 
knol = @ turnip, from its roundness; Dan. 
knold = a knoll; Sw. knél = a bump, a knot; 
Ger. knollen =a knoll.] The top of a hill; 
a hillock; a mound; a little hill or mount; a 
small elevation. 
“ Advanced before the rest, 
On knoll or hillock rears his crest, 
Lonely and huge, the giant oak.” 
Scott: Rokeby, ii. 6. 
knoll’-ér, s. (Eng. knoll, v. ; -er.]) One who 
tolls a bell. 


knOlles, s. (Ger. knollen = a tuber.} 
Bot.: Brassica rapa. 


kndp, knob, * knoppe, * knap, *knub, 
s. [A.S. enep = the top ofa hill; cogn. with 
Dut. knop = a knob, a button, a bud; knoop 
=aknob; Icel. knappr = a knot, a button ; 
Dan. knap, knop = a knob, a button; Sw. 
knopp = a knob, knop = a knot; Ger. knopf 
= aknob, a button, a bud. Of Celtic origir : 
Gael. cnap = a slight blow, a knob; Wez 
enap = a knob, a button ; Ir. enap.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A knob, a button, a protu- 
berance, a bud, a bunch, the summit of a hill. 

- knope under every ii, braunches of 

ye cuba eee out cf ye candiestyoke,”— Bods, 
xxv. (1651). 

2, Arch.: A bunch of leaves, flowers, or 
similar ornaments, as the bosses at the inter- 
section of ribs, the ends of labels and other 
mouldings, and the bunches of foliage op 
capitals, 


knépped, a. (ng. knop; -ed.}) Havin 
knobs, tufts, or buttons; fastened wi 
buttons, 


“ And high shoes knopped with dagges.” 


Romaunt of the Rose. 
kndp’-pérn, s. (Ger. knopper = a gall-nut.] 


Bot. ; A curious gall formed on some species 
of oak in Hungary and other parts of Europe. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 


kndp’-weed, s. [(Knarweep.] 
kknor, s. [(Kyur.] 


knor-ri-a, s. (Named after G. W. Knorr.] 
Paleobot.; A genus of fossil plants allied 
| to, if indeed it be more than a sub-genus of, 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -inig. 
=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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*(2) Having lines or figures intersecting ; 
with intersecting walks. 
* (3) Entwined, interlaced, intertwisted. 
s ined locks.” 
Thy knerakewp : Hamlet, 1.5. (Quarto) 
+9, Fig.: Perplexing, entangled, knotty. 


“‘ Until the subtle cobweb-cheats = 
They're catched in knotted law-like nets. 


Butler: Hudibras, ti. 2 
II. Technically : 


1. Bot.: Cylindrical, with an uneven sur 
face; torulose. Nearly the same as monili- 
form (q.v.). Example, the pod of Chelidonium. 

+2. Geol. (Of rocks): Having small detached 
points, composed of mica, &c., projecting from 
the surface, they having resisted the weather 
better than the other components of the rock. 
(Perceval.) 


knotted-marjoram, s. 
Bot.: Origanum Majorana, a culinary aro- 
matic. 


lknotted-pillar, s. 

Arch.: A pillar so called from its being 
carved in such a manner that a thick knotted 
rope appears to form part of it. It occ¥ars in 
the Romanesque style. 


* knotte-less, a. [KNorTLEss.] 


kndt’-tér, s. (Eng. knot; -er.] 
Paper-making: A sieve which detains knots 
in the pulp, so that they do not pass to the 
moving wire-plane on which the paper is 
formed. 
kn6t’-ti-méss, s. (Eng. knotty ; -ness.] 
1. Lit. : The quality or state of being knotty 
or full of knots. 


“‘By his oaken club is signified reason ruling the 
appetite; the knottiness thereof, the difficulty they 


knot, v.t. & i. (Knot, 8.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
(1) To tie in a knot or knots; to form a 
knot or knots on. 


“ Her quyuer hi behind her back, her tresse 
Knotted in gold” Surrey: Virgil; dineis iv. 


(2) To tie with a knot; to fasten. 


“ And at his side a wretched scrip was hung : 
Wide-patched and knotted to a twisted thong. 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xiii, 507. 


2. Figwratively : 
(1) To intwine, to intertwist. 


“To knot, to twist, to range the vernal bloom, ‘a 
But far is cast the distaff, spinning-wheel, and loom, 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i. 71. 


* (2) To unite, to join together, to associate. 


“The party of the papists in England are become 
more imotted, both in dependence towards Spain, and 
amongst themselves.”—Bacon - War with Spain. 


*(3) To entangle, to perplex. 

II. Technically : 

1. Paint. : To cover over the knots in with 
red lead, preparatory to painting over. 

2. Cloth-making: To remove the weft-knots 
from cloth by means of tweezers. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) To form a knot or knots, as in plants. 


“Cut hay when it begins to knot."—Mortimer - Hus- 
candry. 


(2) To knit knots for fringe. 
*2. Fig. : To copulate. 


“ Keep it as a cistern for foul toads 
To knot and gender in.” Shukesp. ¢ Othello, iv. 2. 


II. Paint.: To perform the operation of 
knotting (q.v.). 


aepidodendron (q.v.). In 1854 Prof. Morris 
enumerated three species, all from the English 
coal measures. One of these is found also in 
Silesia and in Russia, another at Saarbruck, 
&c., in Germany. 


kndsp, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Arch.: A bud or unopened leaf or flower, 
used as an architectural ornament. 


kmOt (1), *knotte, s. [AS. cnotta; cogn. 
with Dut. knot; Icel. kiitr; Dan. knude ; 
Bw. knat; Ger. knoten; Lat. nodus = gnodus.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The interlacement or intertwining of a 
rope or cord so as to attach one part of it to 
another part of itself, to another rope, or to 
any other object. The kinds of knots, em- 
ployed differ in size, shape, and name, accord- 
ing to the uses for which they are designed. 

(2) A fold, a bend. 

“Her huge long taile her den all overspread, 

Yet was in knots and many boughts upwound.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. i. 15. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A bond of union or association ; a union, 
a tie. 

‘* Ere we knit the knot that can never be loosed.”— 

Bishop Hall: Cases of Conscience, dec, 4, ch. vi. 

(2) A cluster, a group, a collection. 

“‘ A knot you are of damned bloodsuckers.” 
Shakesp.: Richard ITI, iii. 3, 
* (8) Any figure, the lines of which fre- 
quently intersect. 
“The whole land 
Is full of weeds, her fairest flowers choked up, 
Her knots disordered.” Shakesp.: Richard I1., iii. 4. 

(4) A hard part in a piece of wood, caused 
by the shooting of a branch obliquely or 
transversely to the general grain or direction 


of the fibre. in be k @) ay } have that seek after virtue.”"—Peacham: On Drawing. 
' : cof Ot'-bér-ry, s. (Eng. knot (1), and berry. *9. Fig.: Difficulty, intricacy, perplexity, 
sie progaperee Ore weleaason.o Bot. : Rubus Chamvemorus. complication. } : ; 


kn6ot’-ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Knor, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of making knots in 
or of tying with a knot. 

Il. Technically: x 

1, Paint.: A process prelimir*ry to paint- 
ing, consisting of painting over he knots of 
wood with red-lead, and the stopping of nail- 
holes, cracks, and faults with white-lead. A 
silver leaf is sometimes laid over the knots in 
superior work. 

2. Cloth-making: Removing weft-knots and 
others from cloth by means of tweezers. 


knot’-ty, * knot-tie, a. [Eng. knot; -y.] 
I. Lit.: Full of knots; knotted; having 
many knots. 


“The Cynic raised his knotty staff, and threatened 
to strike him if he did not ae pant Levees : History 
of Philosophy, i. 189. 


Il. Figuratively: — 
* 1. Rugged, hard, rough. 
“When heroes knock their knotty heads together.” 


(6) A protuberance or knob on the bark of 
a tree ; a knur. 

(7) A nodule of stone occurring in a rock of 
a different kind ; a knur. 

(8) A difficulty, a perplexity; something 
not easily solved. 


“ Knots worthy of solution, which alone 
A Deity could solve.” Cowper. Task, ii. 520, 


* (9) Folded arms. 
“His arms in this sad knot.” 


.: Tempest, 1. 2. 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch. : The same as Knop (q.v-). 

2. Bot.: An irregular or twisted course of 
the scparate elements of wood caused by 
branches, buds, or any similar cause. 

3. Brush-making: The brush-maker’s term 
for a tuft of bristles ready for insertion into a 
hole drilled in the stock. 

4, Labour: A kind of double shoulder-pad, 
with a loop passing round the forehead, the 
whole roughly resembling a_ horse-collar, 
used by London market porters for carrying 
burdens, It is pecans a development from 
a length of rope knotted into a loop, worn in 


lxnote, s. [A variant of node (q.v.).] 
Mech. : The point where ropes, cords, &., 
meet from angular directions in funicular 
machines. 


knOt’-grass, s. [Eng. knot (1), and grass.] 

Bot.: Polygonum aviculare, a prostrate plant, 
with inter- 
nodes, narrow 
leaves, silvery 
stipules, and 
white, pink, 
crimson, or 
green incon- 
spicuous 
flowers, clus- 
tered in the 
axils of vari- 
ous leaves, 
It is common 
in fields and 
waste- places, 
An infusion of 
this plant was 
formerly sup- 
posed to have 


KNOTGRASS. 


the same manner and for the same purpose. 


“Democritus first noticed him as a porter, who 
showed great address in inventing the knot.”"—Lewes : 
History of Philosophy, i, 120. 


5. Mech. : The sane as Knore (q.v.). 
6. Mil. : An epaulet, a shoulder-knot. 
7. Naut.: A nautical or geographical mile ; 
of a degree of latitude ; about 2,025 yards. 
A; oe English statute mile contains 1,760 yards. 
-] 


knot-horn, s. 
Entom. (Pl.): Phycide, a family of moths. 
The Beautiful Knot-horn is Pempelia formosa. 


knot-weed, s. 
Bot. : The same as Knorerass (q.v.). 


imnOt (2), s. [Named, it is said, after King 
Canute, with whom it was a favourite article 
of food. (See extract.)] 

Ornith.: Tringa canutus, a wading-bird, 
which has the breast deep chestnut in summer 
and white in winter, and the back dark with 
fulvous spots in summer and ashy-gray in 
winter. It breeds within the Arctic circle, 
from which it migrates in autumn to Britain 
and other parts of the Eastern Hemisphere, as 
far even as the Cape and Australia, 


“The knot that called was Canutus’ bird of old, 
Of that great king of Danes his name that still doth 
hold.” Drayton: Poly-OUlbion. 


the power of stopping the growth of any 
animal, whence Shakespeare (Midsummer 
Night's Dream, iii. 2) calls it ‘‘ hindering” 
knotgrass. Allusions to this fancied power 
may also be found in the works of his con- 
temporaries. [KNoT-wEED, KNOTWORT.] 


“The knotgrass fettered there the hand, 
Which once could burst an iron band.” 
Scott; Lady of the Lake, iii. 5. 


knot-léss, * knot-lesse, a. & adv. [Eng. 


knot ; -less.) 
A. As adj.: Free from knots; having no 
knots. 
“Here silver firs with knotless trunks ascend.” 
Congreve: Ovid ; Metamorphoses x. 
* B, As adv. : Without hindrance, stop, or 
difficulty. 
“ For both Troilus and Troy town 
Shal knotlesse throughout her hart slide.” 
Chaucer ; Troilus & Cressida, bk. v. 


* knotte, s. {UKyor, s.] 


1, Ord. Lang. : The chief or main point. 


“The knotte, why that every tale is tolde, 
If it be taried til the lust be colde.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 10,715, 


2. Arch. : The same as KNoB (q.V.). 


kn6t’-téd, a. [Eng. knot; -ed.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) Having knots ; full of knots ; knotty. 


knot’-wort, s. 


knout, s. 


Rowe: Ambitious Stepmother. 
2, Intricate ; difficult of solution ; involved, 
perplexing. 
“ Who tries Messala’s eloquence in vain, 
Nor can a knotty point of law explain.” 
Francis: Horace ; Art of Poetris 


[Eng. knot 


(1), and wort.] 
Botany : fi 
1. Sing.: Polygonum avi- \ 

culare. ([KNoTGRASS.] 


2. Pl.: Lindley’s name for 
the order Illecebraceze(q.v.). 


[Russ. knute = a 
whip, a scourge.} An instru- 
ment of punishment used in 
Russia. It consists of a 
handle about two feet long, 
to which is fastened a flat 
leather thong about twice the 
length of the handle, termi- 
nating with a large copper 
or brass ring ; to this ring is 
affixed a strip of hide about 
two inches broad at the ring, 
and terminating at the end 
of two feet, ina point. This is soaked in milk 
and dried in the sun to make it harder, and 
should it fall, in striking the culprit, on the 
edge, it would cut like a penknife. The 
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PEt int en nn nnn tinge Seika hn. 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0 =; ey =a. qu = kw. 


culprit is bound erect to two stakes to receive 
the specified number of lashes, and the tail of 
the knout is changed at every sixth stroke. 


kndut, v.!. ([Knovr, s.] To punish or fl 
with the knout or i He 3 sot 


know, * knowe (pa. t. knew, * knew, pa. par. 

known, * knowen), v.t. & é [A.S. cndwan 
(pa. t. enéow, Mr par. cndwen); cogn. with 
Icel. kné = to know how, to be able; 0. Sax. 
knégan, in the compound bi-knégan = to ob- 
tain, to know how to get ; O. H. Ger. chndan, 
- the eemeponnd nen: Russ. znati = to 

OW 3 nosco; Gr. yeyvooxw (gigndskd) ; 
Sanse. jna = to know. From the same root 
as Can, Ken, Kren, Nose, Kin, Genus, &c. 
Ger. kénnen = to beable ; kennen = to know.) 

A, Transitive: 

l. To perceive with certainty ; to have a 
clear and certain perception of : to understand 
clearly ; to have a distinct and certain know- 

of or acquaintance with. 


“ O, that a man ht know 
The end of this day's business ere it come !* 
: Julius 


Casar, ¥. 
2. To understand. peat 
“Taught thee to know the world, and this great art 
Of ord’ring man.” 
Daniel > Panegyric to the King’s Majesty. 
3. To distinguish. 
“Numeration is put the adding of one unit more, 
and 
7 giving to (pvtnpente aw pame, whereby to know 
4. To recognise by recollection, memory, or 
description. 
“TI should know the the Athenian garment.” 
Shakesp. > Midvonnee Weare Dream, iii. ¥ 
5. To be convinced of the truth or reality of ; 
to be firmly assured concerning; to have no 
doubt in the mind regarding 
* 6. To be acquainted with. 


“ Not to know me argues yourself unknown.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 830, 


7. To be familiar with ; to have experience of. | 
“He hath made him to be sin forus who knew no 


ein.”—2 vy, 21. 
8. To understand from learning or study ; 
to have learnt ; as, The boy knows his lesson. 
* 9. To bave sexual intercourse with. 


“Adam knew Eve his wife, and she ived and 
bare Cain."—Genesis ty. 1. sees 


10. To learn ; to be informed of. 


“I would know that of your hon sur.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, it. 1, 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To have knowledge: to have clear and 
certain perception. 

“ Can it be sin to know! 
Can it be death?” Mitton: P. L., iv. 517. 

2. To be assured ; to be convinced or satis- 
fled ; to feel assured. 

“TI know that my Redeemer liveth "“—Jod xix. 2, 

*3. To be acquainted; to be familiar or 
intimate. 


““We have known together in Orleans.* 
Sha. ¢ Cymbeline, 


¥ *1. To know of: 
Q) To ask, to ingnire. 
“ Ki the duke if his last hold.” 
now of juke purpose 


: Lear, v.11. 
(2) To be informed of. 
** 1 knew of your purpose."—Shakesp. ; Merry Wives 
of Windsor, V. 5. 
*2. To know for: To know of; to be ac- 
quainted with. (Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., i. 2.) 
8. To know how to: To understand the way 
to ; to be skilled in the way or process of doing 
anything. 
4. To make known : To show ; to manifest, 
Til make thes vakesp.: Othello, ¥. 2 
{] To know is a general term; to be ac- 
inted with is particular. We may know 
ings or persons in various ways; we may 
know them by name only; or we may know 
their internal properties or characters ; or we 
may simply know their figure; we may know 
them by report ; or we may know them by a 
direct intercourse; one is acquainted with 
either a person or a thing, only in a direct 
manner, and by an immediate intercourse in 
one’s own person. 


imow, knowe, s. 
ground ; a hillock. 
“ Acre for acre of the laigh crofts for this heathery 
knowe | '"—Scott; Antiquary, ch. tv. 


know -a-ble, a. & s. [Eng. know; -able.] 
A, As adj.: That may or can be known; 
possible to be known, or understood. 
“ All the knowadle qualities of matter."—Warbur. 
ton: Bolingbroke's Philosophy. 


La 


[Knot., s.] A rising 


boil, : 6wl; cat, chorus, ¢hin, bench; 
yee mae ce hen 7 end = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


kKnout—knuckle 


*B. As subst. : That which can be known or 
understood, 


“T doubt not but th 
Paige ptt ut the opinionative resolver, thinks 


tes, and the theories here ac- 
counted ae : 
Fontty at steries, a, cima Glanvill ; 


* know-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. knowable; 
ness.) The quality or state of being knowable ; 
possibility to be known or understood. 


‘ know’-4ll, «. One who knows or professes 


to know all. 
know’-ér, 8. 
knows. 
know’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Know] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1, Having clear and distinct knowledge or 
perception. 
2. Intelligent, conscious. 
“You haye heard, 
That he which hath foo hehe iain, ” 
Purs' my life.” Shakesp. ; Hamilet, iv. 7. 
3. Skilfal, well-instructed, well-informed, 
experienced. 
4. Sharp, cunning: as, He is a knowing 
fellow. 
5, Expressive of cunning or sharpness : as 
a knowing look. : P ; 
6. Well-appointed ; fashionable. 


“Drove about town in very knowing gigs.”"—Mi. 
Austen: Sense & Sensibility, ch. xix. = ies: 


* C, As substantive : 

1. Knowledge. 

“In my knowing, Tit h 
mon . 


2. Experience. 
“Gentlemen of — knowing.” 
akesp. : Cymbeline, i. 4. 
know -ing-ly, adv. [Eng. knowing ; -ly.] 

1. Ina knowing manner ; with knowledge ; 

consciously, intentionally. 

“ Knowingl verse, or hold familiarity with 
person “ fave Reick eryoes sy Aes a ar 
Henry FIII. (an. 1527). 

* 2, By experience. 


“ Did you but know the city’s usuries, 
And felt them knowingly. 
Shakesp. 


 Cymbeline, iii. 2. 

know -ing-néss, s. [Eng. knowing ; -ness.] 

The quality or state of being knowing ; the 

state of having knowledge. 

“Such empirical knowin, (not omniscience).”— 
Strauss: Life of Jesus (ed. Evans), ii. 46. 

* know-leche, v.t. [KNow.epcE, v.] 
* know-leche, 3s. (KNOWLEDGE, s.] 


knowl -édge, know’ -lédge, * know - 
leche, * know-el-iche, * knaul-age, 
*knaul-eche, * knaw-lage, * know- 
lege, s. [Eng. know; suff. -ledge, -lege = 
-leche, for -leke, from Icel. -leikr, -leiki; Sw. 
-lek, as in kerleikr = love, a suffix used to 
form abstract nouns, as -ness in modern Eng- 
lish. A.S. -ldc (= mod, -lock, as in wedlock), 
is cognate to Icel. -leikr.] 
1, Certain or clear perception of truth or 
fact ; indubitable apprehension ; cognizance. 


“ Ki e then seems to me to be nothing but the 
perception of the connexion and agreement, or dis- 
agreement and repugnancy of any of our ideas."— 
Locke: Human Understanding, bk. iv., ch. 1, § 2. 


+ 2. That is or may be known ; a cognition. 
(Generally in the plural.) 
3. Acquaintance with any fact or person ; 
familiarity, intimacy. 
“ From mine eyes my knowledge I derive.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 14, 


(Eng. know; -er.]) One who 


been this lord’s father.” 
2 Timon of Athens, iii. 2. 


* 4, Cognizance, notice, 

“Why have I found grace in thine eyes that thou 
shouldest take knowledge of me?" —futh ii. 10. 

5. Skill in anything; dexterity gained by 

actual experience. 

“Shipmen that had a knowledge of the sea."— 
1 Kings ix. 27. 

6. Learning, mental accomplishment, eru- 

dition, science. 

“Learning is the knowledge of the different and 
contested opinions of men In former ages.”—Sir W. 
Temple: Of Ancient & Modern Learning 

7. Information, notice; as, It was brought 

to his knowledge. 

* 8, Sexual intercourse. 


{ Knowledge is a general term which simply 
implies the thing known. Science, learning, 
and erudition are modes of knowledge quali- 
fied by some collateral idea. Science is a 
systematic species of knowledge which con- 
sists of rule and order; learning is that 
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species of knowledge which one derives from 
schools, or through the medium of personal 
instruction ; erudition is scholastic knowledge 
obtained by profound research. 


*knowl-édge, * knowl-age, * knowl- 
eche, * knoul-eche, x know-lege, vt. 
&i. [Know enor, s.] 

A. Trans.: To acknowledge ; to avow. 


“If thou knoulechist in thi m L 
be and bileuist in thin here Woche: on 
wines, X. 


B. [ntrans. : To acknowledge ; to confess 


+ now! -Edge-4-bie, a, (Eng. knowledge, 


1, Cognizable, 
2, Educated, intelligent. (Prov.) 


knowl-ton’-i-a, s. (Named after Thomas 
Knowlton, oncé Curator of the Botanic Gar- 
dens at Eltham.) 

Bot.: A genus of Ranunculacee, sub-tribe 
Anemones. Sepals five; petals five to fifteen ; 
stamens and ovaries many, beeoming nume- 
ous, one-seeded, succulent fruits. The leaves 
of Knowltonia vesicatoria are used in Southern 
Africa as vesicatories. 


*know-meén, s. pl. (Eng. know, and men} 
An old name for the Lollards in England. 


hnown, pa. par. & a, [Know.] 
know’ -noth-ing, s. 


1. One who knows or professes to know 
nothing. 

2. A member of an originally secret society, 
flourishing in this country about 1 , and 
aiming at preventing anyone not a native ora 
resident of 21 years’ standing from taking 
part in the government; hence called also the 
American Party. (Spelled K-.) 


know’-noth-ing-ism, s. [Eng. knownothing; 
-ism.] The principles, doctrines, or objects 
of the Knownothings. 


know’-sdme-thing, s. [Eng. know, and 
something.] A member of a society formed in 
the United States, in 1855, to oppose the Know- 
nothings. It soon became extinct. 


knox’-i-a, s. [Named after Robert Knox, 
who, in 1781, published a work on Ceylon, 
having lived in that island many years.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cinchonacee, family Sper- 
macocide. It consists of rushy, ornamental 
plants, with white or pink flowers, growing in 
India and Ceylon. About five are cultivated 
in British greenhouses. 


knt., s. [A contract. for knight, 8. (q.v.).] 


knib, kniib-ble, v.t. [Cf. Dut. knijler.] To 
beat ; to strike with the knuckle. 


kniic’-kle (kle as kel), *knok-il, * knok- 

1, *knok-ylle, s. (Ger. kndchel = a 
joint; Dut. knokkel =a knuckle; O. Fris. 
knokele, knokle ; Dan. knokkel ; Sw. knoge.) 

L Ordinary Language 

* 1. A joint. 

2. The joint of a finger, protuberant when 
the hand is shut. 


“ He comes to Lane, finds garret shut, 
Then, not with knuckle, hits with foot.” 
Davenant : Long Vacation in Lon 


3. The knee-joint. 

“Jelly also, which they use for a restorative, is 
chiefly inade of knuckles of veal." —Bacon; Nat, Hist, 
§ 45. 


4, The joint of a plant. 


5. A swelling. 

“The swellings or blind piles appearing like bigs or 
neinnliee within the fundement, are cured with tive 
leafe grasse.”"—P, Holland: Plinie, bk, xxvi., ch. viil 


Il. Technically : 

1. Mech. : The joint-pieces forming a hinge 
through which the pintle passes. 

2, Ship-build. : An acute angle on some of 
the timbers. 


knuckle-bones, s. pl. [DrssTone.] 


*knuckle-deep, adv. Very deeply; 
considerably. 


knuckle-duster, s. An instrument or 
apparatus of iron to protect the knuckles 
and also to add force to a blow. It is fur- 
nished with knobs or points to add severity 
to the stroke, It is chiefly used by garrotters. 


kunuckle-joint, s. A joint in which a 
projection on each leg or leaf of a machine or 


i EE Sa ae 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = ft. 
-sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dgl. 
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implement is inserted in corresponding re- 
cesses in the other, the two being connected 
by @ pinor pivot on which they mutually turn. 
The legs of dividers and the leaves of butt- 
hinges are examples of the true knuckle-joint. 
The term, however, is somewhat commonly 
applied to joints in which the motion is not 
confined to one place. Such are really uni- 
versal joints, a form illustrated in the ball 
and socket and the gimbal. A ginglymus. 


knuckle-timber, s. 

Ship-build, : A top timber in the fore body, 
where a reverse of shape causes an angle on 
the timber. 


# kniic’-kle, v.i. & t. (KNUCKLE, s.] 
A. Inirans.: [J 1.]. 
*B. Trans.: To hit with the knuckles or 
fist ; to pommel. 
| 1. To knuckle down: 
(1) Lit. : To kneel down, as boys at marbles. 
(2) Fig. : To submit, to give way, to yield, 
to acknowledge one’s self beaten. 


“We knuckle down under an ounce of indignation.” 
—Blackmore: Lorna Doone, ch. liv. 


2. To knuckle wnder: [] 1 (2)]. 


icniic’-kled (kled as keld), a. | (Eng. 
knuckle); -ed.] Having knuckles or joints ; 
jointed. (Bacon: Nat. IHist., § 656.) 
*Ieniiff, s. (Gnorr.] A country lout; a clown. 
“The country knuffs, Hob, Dick, and Hick.” 
ai os Hayward. 
Asntr, knirl, s. (Kynar, Grarr.] 
1, Lit.: A knot; a knar; a nodule of 


stone; a protuberance or swelling on the 
bark of a tree. (Woodward: On Fossils.) 


2. Fig.: A surly, obstinate fellow. (Burns: 
Meg o’ the Mill.) 
‘entirled, a. (Eng. knurl; -ed.J 
1. Knotted, gnarled. 
2. Milled, as the head of a screw, 


_ knurl-ing, s. [Knurt, s.] <A dwarf, 


*iknir’-ly, a. (Eng, knwrl; -y.] Full of knurls 
or knots ; knotted, gnarly. 


*knuyr-ry, a. (Eng. knur; -y.] Full of knurls 
or knots; knurly. (Stanyhwrst : Conceites.) 


*knyt, v.t. (Knit, v.] 


ko-a’-la, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : The genus Phascolarctos (q.v.), and 
specially Phascolarctos cinereus, the native 
bear or native sloth of the Australian colonists. 
It is a tailless, but pouched animal, about two 


KOALA, 


feet long, with a stout body and limbs, a 
small head, moderate-sized ears, well-devel- 
oped feet, and ash-gray fur. It feeds on the 
tender shoots of the blue gum-trees, which 
the natives climb to effect its capture. 


kdb, kO-ba, s. (See def.] 


Zool..: The native name of several species 
of the genus Kobus (q.v.). These words are 
also used as specific names: Antilope kob = 
Adenota kob, the Aquitoon, or Gambian Ante- 
lope, and Antilope kobus = Kobus sing sing. , 


k0’-ba, s. (Kos.] 
ko’-balt, s. [CoBaur.] 


ko-ba-0'-ba, s. [See def] The Bechuana 
name for the long-horned, white’ rhinoceros. 
(G. Cumming: Hunter's Life in South Africa.) 


ko'-béll-ite, s. [Named by Satterberg after 
Von Kobell; suff. -ite, (Min). os 
Min. : A sulph-antimonite of lead and bis- 
muth represented by the formula 83Pb S$ + 
(Bi. Sb) Ss. Soft; sp. gr., 6:29 to 6°32; color, 
blackish lead-gray ; streak black. Occurs a 
the cobalt mine of Hvena, Sweden, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
. OF, Wore, Wolf, work, Wh6, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, 


knuckle—kongsbergite 


k0-bo, s. [A Sierra Leone word.) (See com- 
pound. ) ; 


kobo-tree, s. 


Bot.: Copaifera Guibourtiana, or Guibourtia 
copallifera, said to yield a valuable copal, 


k6b’-old, s. [Ger.] 
Teut Mythol.: A German house-spirit, the 
saine as the English Robin Goodfellow, and 

the Scotch Brownie. 


kdb’-dld-ine, s. [Named by Beudant from 
O. Ger. kobold = cobalt ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as LiInNz&ITE (q.V.). 


ko-brés’-I-a, s. [Named after De Kobres, a 
German patron of botany.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cyperaceex, tribe Elyneze 
(Lindley), or Cariciner (Sir Joseph Hooper). 
The female flowers have a lateral scale, Known 
species three; one, Kobresia caricina, a sedge- 
like plant, four to nine inches high, with wiry, 
recurved leaves, being found on upland moors 
in Yorkshire, Durham, and Perthshire. 


i0'-biis, s. [Mod. Lat., from kob (q.v.).] 

Zool.: A genus of Cervicapride (Brooke), 
with six species from the grassy plains and 
marshes of tropical Africa. Horns elongate, 
sub-lyrate; muzzle cervine; no tear-bag or 
inguinal pores; hair rough, that on neck 
longer, divergent, and drooping; tail rather 
elongate, depressed, hairy on sides and below; 
females hornless, with four teats. 


kkoch’-él-ite, s. [Named after the locality, 
Kochel(-wiesen), Silesia ;- suff. -ite (Min.).] 


Min. : A mineral occurring in columnar in- 
crustations with traces of crystals, on ilmenite 
and fergusonite. Color, brownish isabella- 
yellow ; translucent; lustre greasy. Said to be 
a silico-columbate of yttria, zirconia, iron, dc. 


ko’-dak, s. A photographic camera in which 
the exposures, instead of being made on separ- 
ate pieces of sensitive material like glass plates, 
as in other cameras, are made on a strip of 
transparent film, which is wound from one 
roller to another by means of a key. (Eastman 
Kodak Company’s Catalogue.) 


ko’-dak, v.t. To photograph with a kodak. 


lxool'-bing-ite, s. [Named by Breithaupt 
after Keelbing, of Herrnhut ; suff. -ite (Min.). | 
Min.: A dark-green mineral occurring in 
groups of diverging crystals associated with 
eudialyte, wgyrite, &c., at Kangerdluarsuk, 
West Greenland. Formerly regarded as Arf- 
vedsonite (q.v.)., but separated from the 
Amphibole group by Breithaupt. It consists 
rincipally of silicate of protoxide of iron and 
ime; streak, pistachio-green. Probably a 
variety of Epidote (q.v.). 


Ixoo-lér’-i-a, s. [Named after G. L. Keeler, 
Professor of Natural History at Mayence and 
@ writer on grasses. ] 

Bot.: A cosmopolitan genus of grasses, tribe 
Festucee. The panicle is contracted, spike- 
like, the spikelets compressed. Known species 
eight. One, Keleria cristata, is British. It 
has a silvery panicle, interrupted below, is 
one to three feet high, and is found on banks 
and in pastures, 


koen-ig-ine, koen’-ig-ite, s. [Named by 
Levy after C. Koenig ; suff. -ine, -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A variety of Brochantite (q.v.), from 
Gumeschevsk, Perm, Russia, 


keen'-ig-ite, s. [Kanicinz.) 
keon’-lein-ite, s. [(Ka@NuITE,J 


koen’-lite, koen’-lein-ite, s. [Named by 
Schroetter after Keenlein, of Uznach.] 

Min.: A native hydrocarbon, containing 
92°429 of carbon and 7°571 per cent. of hydro- 
gen. Amorphous, soft; color, reddish-brown 
to yellow. More soluble in ether than in 
alcohol, the former yielding wax-like folia. 
First found at Uznach, Switzerland, associated 
with lignite (q.v.). 


koet’-tig-ite, s. (Named by Dana r 
Keettig ; suff. -ite naa f aa 
Min. : According to Naumann, monoclinic 

in crystallization and isomorphous with ery- 
thrine (q.v.). Groth makes it isomorphous 
with vivianite (q.v.). Occurs massive, or 
as crystalline crusts with fibrous structure. 
Color, carmine-red and peach-blossom red. 


Compos. : a hydrated arsenate of zinc, cobals, 
and nickel, represented by the formula :—~ 
(Zn0,CoO,NiO), AsOs + 8HO, Found asso- 
ciated with smaltite (q.v ) atthe Daniel Mine, 
Schneeberg, Saxony. 


kOff, s. [Dut.] 
Naut.: A two-masted Dutch fishing-vessel, 
carrying a sprit-sail on each mast. 


ko’-gi-a, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Zool. ; A genus of Cetaceans, family Physe- 
teride (Sperm Whales or Cachalots). Kogia 
breviceps, and K. (Huphysetes) Grayii, perhaps 
only the same species, are small porpoise- 
like whales, from six to ten feet long, but 
akin to the great Sperm Whale. They have 
been found off the Cape of Good Hope, on the 
East Indian coasts, and in the Australian 
seas. 


koh-i_noér’, *koh-i-nir’, s.  [Pers.= 
Mountain of Light.] One of the largest dia- 
monds now in existence. Possessed by Great 
Britain. [See Dramonp.] 


kkohl, s. (Ger. kohl = kale.] (See the com- 
pound.) 


kohl-rabi, s. 

Bot.: Brassica oleracea caulorapa, the Ture 
nip-stemmed Cabbage, a variety of cabbage, 
having a turnip-like protuberance on the 
stem just above the ground, which is the 
most edible part of the plant. 


kO'-h6l, s. [ALcoHoL.] A pomade with which 
Persian women blacken the inside of their 
eyelids. 


Ko’-kab, s. (Heb. 221) (kokhab) =a Star.) 
Astron. : B Urse Minoris. 


ko-ka/-ko, s. [Maori.] 
Ornith. : Glaucopis cinerea, a kind of crow 
found in New Zealand, 


ikok’-Am, s. [Mahratta (?).] An oil expressed 
from Garcinia purpurea on the west coast of 
India. It is used as an emollient. 


k0k’-kOl-ite, s. [Coccorrre.] 


1x6-kk6o’-na, s. [Cinghalese.] A genus of 
Celastracee. Kokoona zeylanica is a tree with 
a pale-colored bark, found in the West Indies 
and in Ceylon. Thwaites says that an oil is 
expressed from its seeds, which is used for 
burning in lamps, &e. The yellow, corky 
bark, mixed with ghee, is used in the prepar- 
ation of a snuff intended to produce a dis- 
charge of mucus from the nostrils and relieve 
headache. (Prof. Watt, &e.) 


k6k’-schar-6ff-ite, s. [Named by N. Nor- 
denskidld, after the Russian mineralogist, 
Kokscharow ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral resembling tremolite in 
appearance, and also belonging to the group 
of Amphiboles. It is characterized by the 
presence of a large amount of alumina, part 
of which is regarded as basic. It approaches 
in composition the variety called Edenite 
(q.v.). Found associated with lapis-lazuli, 
near the Lake Baikal, Asiatic Russia. 


ko’-la, s.' [Cowa.] 


kOl’-10-phane, s. (Gr. xédda (Kola) = glue, 
and patvonat (phainomat) = toappear. Named 
by Sandberger.] 
Min.: Amineral resembling gymnite, found 
with guano in the island of Sombrero. Compos: 
a tribasic phosphate of lime mixed with some 
calcite; sp. gr. = 2°70; hardness = 5, 


k6l’-ly-rite, s. [Cottyrire.] 
k0l-dph’-on-ite, s._ [CoLorHonrrE.] 


ko-mis’-dar, ka-ma-is’-dar, s. [Mah- 
ratta kamavisdar.] <A district collector of ree 
venue ; amanager or renter of a province. (Hast 
Indies.) 


k6n’-a-rite, s. [Conarirs.] 
kon-dré-ar’-sén-it, s. [CHoNDRaRSENITE.] 


kongs'-bérg-ite, s. [Named by Pisani after 
the place where found, Kongsberg, Norway ; 
suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: An amalgam of silver and mercury. 
Compos, : silver, 95°10; mercury, 4:90; for- 
mula; AgigHg ; isometric, Occursin crystals, 
ood crystalline, at the silver mines of Kongs- 

erg. 


} thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
rale, full; try, Sfrian. »,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


k6-ni-chal-cit, s, (Cowrcnatcrr®, s.] 


kon’- (on as en), s. [Named by Robert 
Brownafter Mr. Konig, ofthe British Museum. ] 
Bot. : A genus of Crucifere, family Alysside, 
Lindley makes it a synonym of Glyce, and Mr. 
Joseph Hooker calls the old Koniga mari- 
tima, Alyssum maritimum. It is the Sea-side 
Koniga, or Sweet Alyssum. It has honey- 
scented, white flowers. It,is a wvative of 
Europe, and is cultivated, to some extent, in 
ens, 


kon’-ig-ine (0 as 6 or e), 8, [Kaevtorve.] 
kon-ig-ite (0 as 6 ore), s  [Kanigite.] 


kOn-Llite, s. (Gr. xévis (konis) = dust, and 
AiBos (lithos) = stone.} ¢ : es 

_. Min.: A pulverulent mineral of a white 
colour, found associated with zeolites in the 
amygduloidal rocks of Scotland. A chemical 
examination shewed that it consisted largely 
of free silica, probably mixed with some zeo- 
litic substance. 


kko-ninck’-i-a, s. 


amed after M. d 
Koninck.] a. : 


Paleont.: A subgenus of Strophonema, 
brachio of the family Orthide. Found 
in the , St. Cassian. (S. P. Woodward.) 


ko-ninck’-i-na, s. [(Konrnck1a.] 

Zool. : The typical and only known genus of 
the family Kouinckinide rac The Shell is 
free, the valves unarticulated (?); oval anus, 
supported by two spirally-curled lamelle. 
Only known species, Koninckina Leonhardi, 
from the Trias of St. Cassian. (Nicholson.) 


ko-ninck-in’-i-de, s. od. Lat. ko- 
ninckin{a); Lat. fem. = oii. a -ide.) 
rai : A family of Brachiopoda, (KonrNcx- 
INA. 
ko”-nite, s. [Conrre.] 
*kon-ning, s. (Cunnrnc.] 


k60-d6o’, s. [Its South African name.) 

Zool. : Strepsiceros kudu, a beautiful antelope, 
slate-gray, with transverse white markings. 
The males with spirally-twisted horns, about 
four feet long; the females hornless; height 
about five feet at the shoulders, Extends from 
South Africa to Abyssinia. 


‘kook, v.i, [Coox (3), v.] 
kook’-adm, s. [Caffre.] 


Zool, : Thenative South African name of the | 


Gemsbok antelope (Oryx gazella). [GemsBox.] 
k6o'-leé, s. [Cooxtz.] 


ko6l-6-kAm ba, s. [Native name; the first 
element koolo imitated from its cry. It is 
repeated several times.] 

Zool. : Koolo-kamba (Du Chaillu), 
T. Aubryi (Gratiolet & Alix), an anthropoid 
ape shot by Du Chaillu in the forests of 

estern uatorial Africa. The shoulders 
are broad, the ears large, the arms extend 
below the knee; the limbs adapt it to go on 
all fours and to climb trees; the waist is as 
broad and thick as the chest; the breast-bone 
is protuberant; the belly is very and 
the stomach large. It feeds on vegetables. 
It has affinities to the gorilla, the chimpanzee, 
and the nschiego. 


wx60-liim’-bée, s. [Mahratta.] Another name 
' for the Koonbee caste (q.v.). 


kéon-bée, kin . [Mahratta.) The 
t cultural caste. e of the great castes 


in the Mahratta country in Western and Cen- 
tral India. 


Koérd, s. [Kurp.] 
Koérd-ish, a. [Kurvisx.] 
Ko6é-ril-i-an, «. [Kuriuay.] 


kkOor-sée, kifir’-si, s. [Arab, &c.] 
Muhammadanism : The seventh heaven, sup- 
d to be crystalline, and to constitute the 
5 Lape seat of God. 


oorsee text, s, The 256th verse of the 
second chapter of the Koran. [Chapter of 
the Cow (Sale), Heifer (Palmer.).] It is also 
known as the Throne verse, from the Arabic 
Koorsee, supposed to be God's seat of justice. 
It allegorically signifies divine providence. 
‘Sale.) The verse runs thus :— 


boil, bd}; poUt, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, 


konichalcit—kowtow 


* God, there is no God but He, the diving, - 
subsistent, Slumber takes him ‘nok ‘aor 8 a “ts 
is what is in the heavens‘and what is in the earth, 
Who is it intercedes with Him save by His permission? 
He knows what is before them and what behind them 
and they comprehend not aught of his knowledge but 
Recreate, Mh PRS Hae fated 

8 
them both, for He fs highand gana? 
Professor Palmer (Sacred Books of the East, vi. 
40), says it is ‘considered one of the finest 
eee in the Qur’An, and frequently found 
nscribed in mosques and the like.” Sale (note 
in loc.), says that *‘ Mohammedans recite it in 
their prayers, and some of them wear it about 
it engraved on an agate or other precious 
6, 


“ His mother’s sainted amulet, 


a 


ereon engraved the Koorses-tert 
Could sm: this life and win the next.” 
= Byron ; Bride of Abydos, ii. & 
ko’-péck, s. (Coprck.] . 
kO'-péh, s. 


{A South Sea Island word. 
the compound. copia! 


kopeh-roots, s. pl. 

Bot.: The roots of Colocasia macrorhiza, an 
aroid, cultivated in Polynesia for its large 
edible yam-like roots. Called also Tara-roots. 


képp’-ite, s. [Named after Prof. Kopp, of 
eidelberg, by Knop; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min, : An isometric mineral, occurring as 
small brown, transparent octahedrons, in a 
granular limestone, near Schelingen, Kaiser- 
stuhl, Baden. Formerly regarded as Pyro- 
chlore (q.v.), but it differs from that mineral 
in containing no titanic acid and little or no 
fluorine. Compos.: a columbate of various 
protoxides, but principally those of Cerium, 
Calcium, Lanthanum and Didymium, 


koér-arf'-vé-ite, s. (Korarrvetire.] 


kér-arf’-vé-tite, kér-Arf’-vé-ite, s. 
{Named by Radominski after the locality 
Korarfvet, Sweden ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min, ; A mineral occurring in masses, some- 
times very large, or as imperfect crystals in 
albite, associated with gadolinite, hjelmite, 
beryl, &c.; known in Sweden under the name 
Monazite. According to Des Cloizeaux, it is 
doubly refracting. Specific gravity = 4°03; 
colour, yellowish-brown; fracture, vitreous ; 
streak, pi cbpeed geocaches Stated to be a phos- 
phate of cerium containing fluorine. 


kor-an’, *cor-an’, kfir-an’, 4l-kér-an’, 
al-cér-An’, Al-kur-an’, s. [Arab. kuran, 
or, with the article al=the, Alkuran= that 
which is read, from karé = to read.) 

Religions: The Muhammadan scriptures, 
which professedly consist of revelations made 
by Allah (God) to Muhammad, the medium of 
communication being the ag Gabriel. When 
a& Mussulman quotes from them, the formula 
he uses is not ‘‘ Muhaminad says,” but ‘‘God 
says.” He calls the book the Book of God, 
and the Word of God, or the Book, [BrB.e.] 
Muhammad, who gloried in being the ‘‘il- 
literate prophet,” wrote nothing himself, yet 
his followers noted down his utterances on 
leather, m-leaves, stones, and even the 
shoulder-blades of sheep. His companions 
also preserved much by oral recitation. 

The Koran is not so large as the Bible, 
It is divided into 114 suras, or chapters, 
not arranged chronologically. For instance, 
chapter i. was ‘‘given at Mecca;” fi, at 
Medina; iii., at Medina; Ixvi., at Medina; 
Ixvii.-cxiv. at Mecca. Indeed, there seems to 
be no arrangement of any kind in the book ; 
its chapters are as inconsecutive as if they 
had been a series of sibylline leaves blown 
into their places by the wind. The chapters 
are named as well as numbered ; thus, ch. ii. 
is denominated ‘the Cow;” ch. v., ‘the 
Table ;” lxxxvi., “ the Night-star.” The work 
consists of moral, religious, civil and political 
teachings, commingled with promises, threat- 
enings, &c., to be fulfilled in the future world ; 
with Biblical narratives, Arabic and Christian 
traditions, &c. Later revelations sometimes 
revoked or essentially modified those which 
had gone before. The Caliph Abu Beker, or 
Bacr, directed Zeid ibn Thorbit to collect the 
scattered utterances of the Koran. After- 
wards there was a revision by the Caliph 
Othman, various readings having already 
arisen. He left it in the form in which we 
find it now. It has been translated into most 
European languages. Sale published an Eng- 
lish version of it in 1784. [MunAMMADANISM.] 


k6-ré, s. [Gr.] The pupil of the eye. 
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k6r’-i-gan, kdr’-ri-gan, s. [Armoric.] 
Celt. Myth. ¥tl: Nine fays with long flows 


ing hair and deadly breath i i 
in Brittany. y breath, haunting fountaing 


kor-in, cor’-in, s. [Native name.] 
Zool. : Antilope rufifrons, found in Africa, 
It is of a bay-brown colour, the sides paler 
above, with a broad dark streak below; the 
under parts mostly white; the face bright 
bay, with a broad white side streak, 


kor’-ite, s. [Etym. doubtful. Named by 8. 
von Waltershausen.] 
Min,: A ea compound to which 
the formula ROSiO; + RoO35i05 + 3H is as- 
signed. One of several similar sabstances 
which Dana includes under Palagonite (q.v.). 


kor’-k6-1ét, cor’-06-1ét, kor’-kir, kor - 
kie, kor’-kér, cork, s. (Gael. corcuir = 
red, purple, a red dye.]} 
Bot.: One of the names given in the Scotch 
Highlands to Lecanora tartarea, a lichen used 
in dyeing. 


k6r’-y-bant, s. [Corveant.) 
kor’-y-nit, s. [Corynire.] 


kos, s. [Heb, p}p (kos) = a cup (?).]_ A Jewish 
measure of capacity, of about four cubie inches, 


ko’-sine, s. [Abyssinian ko(1)ss(so) ; -ine.] 

Chem. : Cg,3H3g09._ The active principle of 
the Kousso plant. It crystallizes in yellow 
needles ; insoluble in water, but very soluble 
in ether, chloroform, benzol, or boiling alcohol. 
It melts at 142°; when heated to 150°, with acetic 
anhydride, or hexacetate, Cz, Hgo(C2H30)60j0,, 
is obtained, which melts at 135°. 


kos’-mos, s. [Cosmos.] 
kos’-s0, s. [Kousso.] 


kos'-tér, s. [Etym. doubtful.J 
Ichthy. : A species of sturgeon. 


ko-tow’, v. & s. [Kowrow.] 


k6t-schti’-bé-ite, s. [Named after P. A. vor 
Kotschubey, by Kokscharow ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min. + A monoclinic, micaceous mineral, of 
a reddish-violet colour, belonging to the chlo- 
rite group, and resembling Kemmererite, for 
which it was at first mistaken. Kokscharow 
determined it to be optically biaxial, and to 
correspond in most of its characteristics to 
the Clinochlore of Des Cloizeaux, to which he 
referred it. Occurs with chromite near Lake 
Itkul, Perm, Russia, and, like Kemmererite, 
owes its colour to the presence of chromium. 
It bears the same relation to the monoclinic 
species, Clinochlore of Des Cloizeaux, as the 
Kemmererite does to the hexagonal species, 
Pennine. (See these wards.) 


k6éu’-lan, s. [Pers.] 
Zool. : The Dziggetai (q.v.). 


kou’-miss, s. [Kususs.} 


k6u’-phé-lite, s.  [Gr. xovhos (kowphos) = 
tender, and Ad@os (lithos) = stone. Named by 
Picot la Peyrouse.) 

Min, : A variety of Prehnite (g.v.), occurring: 
in excessively thin, brittle laming, near 
Baréges, Pyrenees, also at the Col du Bon- 
homme, Mont Blanc. 


kéur’-bash, s. [Turk.] A whip made of a 
strip of hippopotamus hide, capable of inflict- 
ing terrible punishment; often used for the 
purpose of extorting confessions, 


“The kourbash and the thumbscrew ., . produced, 
whatever confessions were deemed easential."—Cliford' 
Lloyd, in Times, June 30, 1884, 


kéur’-bish, v.t. [Kournasn, s.) To punish 


or torture with the kourbash (q.v.)- 


“The Mudir had kourbashed and tortured them all 
until they signed a confession dictated by him."— 
Clifford Lioyd, in Times, June 80, 1884. 


kous-kous, s. [Cous-cous.] 


kk6us’-s80, s. [An Abyssinian word.] 
Bot. & Phar, ; [BRayrera]. 


k6w-tow’, k0-tow’, v.t, & i. [Chinese.] 
A. Trans. : To perforin the kowtow to; to 
salute by prostration ; to fawn obsequiously 
upon. (Moore: Fudge Family, \ett. xi.) 
R. Intrans.: To perform the kowtow ; to. 
fawn obsequiously. 


sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing.. 
-cious=shis, -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 
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k6w-tow’, ko-téw’, s. [Kowrow, v.] The 
mode of saluting the Emperor of China, by 
prostration before him on all fours, touching 
the ground with the forehead nine times. 


K.P. The abbreviation for Knight of the 
Order of St. Zatrick. 


kraal, s. [Dut., from koraal = coral, 
which these hamlets were supposed to re- 
semble; Littré connects it with corral (q.v.). | 
A village; a collection of huts; a hut. (South 
African.) 


Lrip’tite, s. [Named by Forchhammer after 
the volcano Krabla, Iceland.] 

Min. : A felspathic mineral which, accord- 
ing to Von Waltershausen, is not only similar 
to the spherulitic concretions in pitchstones, 
but likewise occurs in triclinic crystals in the 
obsidian of Krabla, Iceland. Analyses by 
Forchhammer and Genth appear to justify its 
reference by Dana to the species orthoclase. 


kreeme, s. [CR#£me.] 
* krag, s. 


krait, s. [Native name.] 

Zool.: Bungarus coeruleus, a venomous 
Indian snake, second only in its deadly action 
to the cobra. Above it is blue or brownish- 
black with white streaks, below it is white. 
Length about four feet. 


kra/-kén, s. (Probably from O. Sw. kraken ; 
Dan. krage = the stump or stem of a tree, the 
uncouth form of which the kraken was sup- 
posed to resemble. (Mahn.)] A fabulous sea- 
monster, said to be seen at different times off 
the coast of Norway. According to tradition, 
the fishermen often mistook it for an island. 


[Craa.] 


krame, s. [Kr«me.] 


kra-mér-i-a, s. [Named after J. G. H. and 
W. H. Kramer, two German botanists. ] 
Bot. : A genus of Polygalacee. An extract 
4s formed from it in Peru, which is a mild 
astringent. It acts with effect in cases of 
bloody or mucous discharges, in debility of 
the digestive or other organs, and in fever. 
The powder mixed with charcoal forms a good 
tooth-powder. An infusion of it constitutes 
a gargle or wash. (Lindley.) 5 
*kra-mér-{i-a-gé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
krameri{a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.} 
Bot.: The name given by Von Martius to the 
order Polygalacez (q.v.). 


kkra-mér“ic, «. [Mod. Lat., &c. kramer(ia) ; 
-ic.) (See compound.) 


krameric-acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid said by Peschier to exist in 
rhatany root (Krameria triandra). It is crys- 
talline, has a sour and astringent taste, and 
is not volatile. Its alkaline salts are crystal- 
lizable, and their solutions form a white pre- 
cipitate with lead salts, yellow with ferric 
salts. The barium salt is said not to be 
decomposed by sulphuric acid or soluble 
sulphates. Other chemists who have looked 
for this acid in rhatany root have not been 
able to find it. (Watts: Dict. Chem., iii., 448.) 


krang, s. (Dut. kreng.] The carcass of a 
whale after the blubber has been removed. 


krantz-ite, s. [Named after Krantz by Berge- 
mann ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A fossil resin which is essentially 
amber (q.v.) in composition, containing car- 
bon, 79°25; hydrogen, 10°41; oxygen, 10°34, 
which nearly corresponds to the formula 
C40,H64,04. It is somewhat sectile. Found 
in small grains of a light greenish-yellow 
colour in the lignite of Lattorf, Anhalt. 


krAu-rite, s. (Gr. xpadpos (krauros) = brittle, 
Named by Breithaupt.] 
Min, : The same as DuFRENITE(q.V.). This 
name was originally applied to the Dufrenite 
from Hirschberg. 


lrré'-a-sote, s. [CREasore,] 


lkre’- At, cré’-At, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A 
tonic infusion of the root of Andrographis 
paniculata. 


kr6-at'-Ie, a. [Gr. xpéas (kreas), genit. péatos 
(kreatos) = flesh; Eng. adj. suff. -ic], Of or 
pertaining to flesh. 


kreatic-nausea, s. 


An abhorrence of 
flesh-food. 


kowtow—kshatriya 


kré-at-in, s. [CREATINE] 
kré-At/-in-in, s. (Creatinine), 


Ixreel, s. [CREEL.] 
1, A fish-basket of osiers. 
2. A frame-work fish-trap. 


kreit’-ton-ite, s. 
stronger ; suff. -ite (.fin.). 
Kobell.] 

Min.: A mineral belonging to the group of 
zinc-spinels, or Gahnite (q.v.), in which part 
of the alumina is replaced by sesquioxide 
of iron, Hardness, 7-8; sp. gr., 4°48-4°89. 
Occurs in greenish-black erystals and granu- 
lar massive, associated with pyrrhotite (q.v.), 
&c,, at Bodenmais, Bavaria. Originally named 
Spinellus superior by Breithaupt. 


kré'-mérs-ite, s. [Named by Kenngott after 
Kremers 5 -ite (Min.). | 
Min.: An isometric mineral, occurring in 
octahedrons, gs a sublimation product, in the 
fumaroles of Vesuvius. Colour, ruby-red ; 
soluble in water. Compos. (according to 
Kremers), a hydrated chloride of potassium, 
ammonium, and iron. 


krém’-nitz, s. (Krems.] 
kremnitz-white, s. 

ene t créms, krém’-nitz, s. & a. [See 
er. 


(Gr. xpetrrwy (kreittin) = 
Named by Von 


(KREMs-wHITE.] 


Geography : 

A. As subst.: A town of Lower Austria, 
thirty-eight miles N.W. of Vienna. 

B. As adj.: (See the compound). 


krems-white, crems-white, krem- 
nitz-white, s. 

Pigments : A white carbonate of lead. Called 
also Vienna white. 


kré-nic, a. [CRENIC.] 
krenic-acid, s. [Crenic-actip.] 


krén’-nér-ite, s. [Named by vom Rath after 
Prof. Krenner ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An orthorhombic (monoclinic ac- 
cording to Schrauf) mineral, occurring at 
Nagyag, Transylvania, in prismatic crystals 
vertically striated. A perfect basal cleavage, 
inetallic lustre, and a silver-white to brass- 
yellow colour ; opaque and brittle. Contains 
gold, tellurium, a little silver and copper, and 
is probably related to Calaverite (q.v.). For- 
merly known under the name Miillerine (q.v.), 
German, Gelberz (yellow-ore), and Weisstellur 
(white tellurium). This is the Bunsenine of 
Krenner. Bunsenite (q.v.) having, however, 
been accepted as the name for the nickel pro- 
toxide, Vom Rath named this after the dis- 
coverer. 


kré’-0-sote, s. [CRrEasore.] 


kreutz-ér, kreuz’-ér (eutz, euz as itz), 
s. [Ger., from kreuz =a cross, from the stamp 
on the coin.] 

1. An old South German copper coin, value 
about the sixtieth part of a florin, or one-third 
of a penny. 

2. An Austro-Hungarian coin, value about 
one farthing. 


* krews, s. [CRAW-FISH.] 


krieg’-spiél, s. [Ger., from krieg = war, and 
spiel = gaine.) A German game in which by 
means of leaden pieces, representing various 
sized bodies of men, moved by two officers, 
acting as generals, under certain rules, on a 
map exhibiting all the natural features of a 
aria the art of war is exemplified and set 
orth. 


kris, s. [CREESE, s.] 


kris, v.t. (Kris, 8.) To kill or wound with a 
kris or creese. 


Krish’-na, s. [Sansc.] 


Hindoo Myth.: The eighth avatar (incarna- 
tion) of Vishnoo. Kansa, a demon-king of Ma- 
thura, having ruled oppressively, the Brahmans 
supplicated Vishnoo tointerfere, He, in reply, 
plucked off two hairs, one black, the other 
white ; the former became Krishna. He was 
born at Mathura ; his father was Vasudeva, a 
kshatriya (warrior), and his mother Devaki. 
Kansa seeking to destroy him when an infant, 
his father fled away with him, and hid him in 
a vaisya’s (merchant's) shop, When eight years 


old it rained heavily, and the god rootea up 
a mountain, and obligingly held it as am 
umbrella over the heads > 

of the villagers and their 
cattle. When a youth he 
sported with sixteen thou- 
sand milkmaids in the wil- 
derness of Bindrabun. Next 
assuming four arms, he 
killed the tyrant Kansa. He 
married two wives, but his 
favourite was a mistress 
called Radha. According 
to Mr. Ward, about three- 
fifths of the whole Hindoo 
population of Bengal are 
worshippers of this god, 
and various festivals are 
held in his honour. He ig 
also worshipped in other 
parts of India. He is gene- 
rally represented as a black 
man, holding a flute to his 
mouth with both hands, sometimes with his 
favourite Radha standing on the left. He may 
have been an historical personage, around 
whom multitudinous myths have gathered. 


kri-si-vig-ite, s. [Named by Forchhammer 
after the locality where found, Krisuvig, 
Iceland. ] 


Min.: The same as BrocHanTITE (q.V.). 


+ kri’-tar-chy, s. [Gr. xpirjs (krités) = a jude, 
and apxy (arché)=rule.] The rule of the 
judges over the children of Israel. 


kroeb’-ér-ite, s. [Named after P. Kroeber 
by D. Forbes ; suff. -ite (Min). | 
Min.: A strongly-magnetic pyrites (q.v.), 
in copper-coloured crystals. Not analysed. 
Is probably pyrrhotite (q.v.). Found on the 
Eastern Audes. 


kroennk -ite, s. 
Domeyko.] 
Min.: A hydrated sulphate of copper and 
sodium, having the formula CuSO4+ Na2SO4+ 
2aq. In crystalline masses with fibrous 
structure. Crystallization probably triclinic. 
From copper mines between Cobija and Po 
tosi, Bolivia. 


kro-né, s. [Dan., =a crown.] A coin of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, value about 
1s. 14d. sterling. 


kron’-i-a, s. pl. [Gr.] A Greek festival held 
in honour of Kronos or Saturn, and corre- 
sponding to the Roman Saturnalia. 


krig’-ite, s. [Named after D. Krug; suff. 
-ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A supposed new mineral related to 
Polyhalite (q.v.). Appears to be a compound 
of the sulphates of magnesia, lime, and potash, 
represented by the formula K2SO4+MgS0O4+ 
nos + 2aq. Found at New Stassfurth, 

russia, 


lkriil’-lér, s. (Mid. Eng. crull = curl; suff. 
Pay A cake curled or crisped, and boiled in 
at. 


krimm/’-horn, krim/-horn, s. 

crooked horn.] 
Music: 

1, An old wind instrument, with a crooked 

tube, and a tone resembling that of the cornet, 

2, An organ stop, consisting of reed pipes. 

It is of eight feet pitch. This name has been 
corrupted to Cremona on English organs, 


Krupp gin, s. [Named after the engineer, 
Alfred Krupp (1812-87).] A gun of ingot 
steel and of any caliber, made at Krupp’s 
Works, Essen, Prussia, 


kry’-d-lite, s. (CryvoiTs.] 
kryp-to-phan’-ic, a. 
ksar, s. [CzarR.] 


kshat’-ri-ya, kshét’-ri-ya, s. [Sansc.] 

Brahmanism (Pl.): Warriors, the second of 
the four great Hindoo castes, ranking imme- 
diately beneath the Brahmans, and above the 
Vaisyas (merchants). It is the military caste. 
It is doubtful if it maintains its distinctness. 
Perhaps no Hindoo can definitely prove him- 
self of Kshatriya descent. The Rajpoots, the 
Mahratta aristocracy, &c., claim to be so, 
though the latter clearly originated from the 
fourth or labourer caste. . 


KRISHNA. 


(Named after Kroennke by 


[Ger. = 


. 


(CRYPTOPHANIC.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w6, wot, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », 00-6 ey=4 qu=kw. 


kki’-dds, s. [Gr.] Glory, renown, fame, credit. 

kkf-dfi, s. [Koopoo.} 

kku-diim”~ba, s. [Capamna.] 

kkuehn’‘-ite, s. [Named after Kuehn, who 
first analysed the substance ; suff. -ite(Min.).} 

Min. : The same as BerzeuiTE (q.v.). Four 
different minerals having been named after 
the chemist Berzelius, Miller (in order to avoid 
confusion), in his edition of Phillips’ Minera- 

, used the name Kuehnite for the above. 
This name is adopted in the Brit, Mus. Cat. 
kuest-él-ite, s. [Named after Guido Kuestel, 
by Breithaupt ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An ore from Nevada containing silver, 
lead, and gold, the first predominating. 
adopts the name for his auriferous variety o 
silver, containing from 10 to 80 per cent, of 

_ this metal, but states that there is a gradual 
passage to argentiferous gold, 
kw -fic, a. [Coric.] 


= _ 3 anh a § = cow, and oo 

\. on, we orn, curving at the 

extremity, a by the Swiss to Gaaess tuale 
on the Alps. It was formerly used to sound 
the charge in battle. 


kkiihn’-i-a, s. [Named after Adam Kuhn, of 
Pennsylvania, a pupil of Linneus.) 
Bot.: A genus of Composi sub-order 
Tubulifiore, tribe be metre 
kuich’-ua (u as w), s. [Brazilian.] 
Zool. : Leopardus macrurus, or macrourus, & 
Brazilian cat-like leopard. (Wood.) 
kfit’-tle, v. (Currrez.) 


kefi-kAng’, s. [Javanese.] 
Zool. : Nycticebus tardigradus or javanicus, 
the Slow-paced Loris. [Lorts.] * 
Kia-klax, Kii'-klix Klan, « 
1, U8. Hist.: The fantastic name of a secret 
organized among Southern Secessionists 
after the Civil War for the purpose of over- 
awing negroes and new comers from the North 
by all manner of violence; a sort of Vigilance 
Committee, which disappeared with the progress 
of reconstruction. 


2. A member of the Kuklux Klan. 


keii_klax, vt. To ill-use after the manner of 
the Kuklux Klan. 


’_kliix-ism, s, The policy of the Kuklux 
Klan. 


ikfil’-an, s. [Dziccera.] 


Kii-ma‘-ra, s. [Sansc., = youthful.) 
Hindoo Myth.: A name for the Brahmanic 


war-god Kartikeya (q.v.). 
kiim-bé-¢é- | Gr. xv; kw 
=a boat, ods gow aly teed) 


Anthrop. : Boat-sha 
by Dr. D. Wilson to 


lenote th 


KUMBECEPHALIC SKULL, 


of the dolicocephalic; ‘the more obvious 
features being excessive elongation, flattening 
of the parietal bones, and squareness of the 
base; producing, when viewed from behind, 
a laterally-compressed appearance, which is 
enhanced by the sagittal suture being some- 
times elevated into a ridge.” (Bateman: Ten 
Years’ Diggings, &c., p. 146.) 

*kiim”bix, s. [Gr. «(uct (kimbiz).} A miser, 

ee (P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 665.) 


' efim’-biik, s. [Various Indian languages.) 
Bot. : Terminalia tomentosa (Wright & Ar- 
nott); Pentaptera tomentosa (Roxburgh). A 
large Indian tree. The bark is used for bre 
black. It imparts the characteristic re 


PGi, Dé; PHUt, jw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, 


kudos—kyanize 


colour to native leather, and, if cut up into 
small pieces and boiled for six hours, gives a 
brown dye, Along with the bark of Mimusops 
Ei , it is used to produce a red dye in jute. 
It affords a black one with iron, The wood is 
— — = Fee ea “ its toughness for 

ing s gigs. (Calcutta Exhibition 
Report, &c.) 

koti- 


ki miss, kfi’-mish, s. [Russ. 
A liquid made by the Tartars from Saal 
milk fermented and distilled. 


kiim’-ku-ma, s. [Malay.] 
Botany, &e. : 
1, An aromatic drng and perfume obtained 
from Didymocarpus aromaticus. 
2. The Malay name of saffron. 


kum’-mel (u as i), s. (Ger. = caraway.) A 
liqueur made in Germany, Russia, &c., and 
flavoured with caraway-seeds, 


Liim-quat, s. [Chinese] 

Bot. & Hist. : Citrus japonica, a tree about 
six feet high, of the orange genus, growing in 
China and Japan. There are groves of it in 
the island of Chusan. The fruit, which is 
oval, is about the size of a gooseberry. It has 
a sweet rind and an acid taste. The Chinese 
use it as a 2 re ai and it occasionally finds 
its way to Britain. 


kfin-dah, s. [A Guinea word.] (See etym. 
and compound.) an ¥ 


kundah-oil, s. An oil derived from Ca- 
rapa Touloucouna, or guianensis. Itis acrid 
and bitter, and said to be well fitted for lamps. 
(Lindley.) Called also Tallicoonah oil. 


kfin’-kir-zéed, s. [Arab.] 
Bot.: The gum of the artichoke-roos. The 
Arabs use it as an emetic. 


kiin’-kir, kan”-kar, s. [Hind.= limestone.] 
Geol, : A calcareous stratum found in many 
parts of India. It is of comparatively modern 
age, but its precise geological date has not 
yet been determined. 


kiinth’-i-a, s. [Named after Chas. Sigismund 
Kunth, a celebrated Prussian botanist.) 

Bot. : A genus of Palsus, tribe Arecee. The 
only species, Kunthia montana, is a reed-like 
palm, twenty feet long, but only an inch thick, 
with a tuft of leaves at the top. It is found 
in New Granada, the Indians of which use the 
reedy stems as tubes through which to blow 
their poisoned arrows. The juice of the tree 
is as a remedy for suake-bites, 


xip-Aph-rite, s. (Ger. kupfer = copper, 
and e Prem: (aphros) =foam. Named by 
Shepard.] ° 


Min, : The same as TYROLITE (q.v.). 


kip-fer-di-As-pore, s. (Ger. kupfer = 
copper, and Gr. diacreipw (diaspeird) = to 
scatter. Named by Kiiln.] 
Min.: A variety of Pseudomalachite (4. 
from Hirschberg, which decrepitates violently 
before the blowpipe, hence the name. 


kip’-fér-nic-kel, s. [Ger. kupfer = copper, 
and Eng. nickel.) 
Min. : The same as NICOLLITE (q.v.). 


kiip’-fér-schié-fér, s. (Ger. = copper slate.] 

Geol. ; The name given by German geologists 

to certain beds about the age of the Permian 

marl slate of England, They occur in Thu- 

ringia and contain many fossil fishes. Called 
also in Germany Mergel Schiefer. 


kup-ffer-ite, s. [Named after the Russian 
physicist Kupffer; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A monoclinie mineral with the com- 
position of Enstatite (q.v.), represented by 
the formula MgO,Si0O. cours in aggregations 
of prisms, like Actinolite. Hardness, 5°5; 
sp. gr., 3°08 ; lustre, vitreous ; colour, emerald- 
green ; translucent in thin fragments. Dana 
calls it an enstatite-hornblende coloured by 
chrome. Found near Miask, Ilmen Monn- 
tains, and Sanarka, Urals. 


kiph-adn’-i-line, s. (Gr. xodpos (kowphos) = 
light, and Eng. aniline.) 

Chem.: A name applied to an aniline oil ob- 
tained from crude benzol, It contains. 90 per 
cent. aniline, and 5 per cent. toluidine, boils 
at 100° and distils at 110°. 
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kiir’-bée, s. [Mahratta.] 
Bot., &c, : The stalks and straw of Sorghum 


vulgare; used as food for cattle and h 
and found very nourishing. hs ay 


kedir’-il, s. (Named from the Kurile Islands. 
(Kuriniay,] 


Ornith. : The Black Petre. 


Kii-ril’-i-an, a, & s. (From the Kurile Isles; 
suff. -an.} 


A. As adjective : 


Geol. : Of or belonging to the Kurile Isles, a 
‘oup of about twenty-five islands in the 

: orth Pacific, extending from Kamtchatka to 
apan, 


B, As subst.: A native of the Kurile Isles, 


ku-ri-6-16g-ic, cu-ri-6-18¢-ic, k¥- 
ri-6-16g'-ic, k¥-ri-6-18¢-ic-al, «. 
[CurtoLoaic.] A term applied by Warburton 
(Div. Leg., dk. ii., § 4) to that kind of hiero- 
glyphic writing in which the principal circum- 
stance in the subject stands for the whole, 
Thus a battle was depicted by two hands, one 
holding a shield and the other a bow ; an in- 
surrection by an armed man casting arrows; 
a siege, by a scaling ladder, and so on. This 
was of the utmost simplicity, and conse- 
quently it was probably the earliest way of 
turning painting into a hieroglyphic. He con- 
cludes by saying: ‘‘This is what we shall 
hereafter distinguish by the name of the 
curiologic character.” 
“As an exam 
make a circle ete th jen payne z. J hg 
Herodotus, ii, 302. 
kiir-saal’, s.  [(Ger.=cure-hall.] A public 
room or hall for the use of visitors to the 
German watering-places and health resorts. 


kur’-ti-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. kurt(us); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ichthy.: A family of Acanthopteri, tribe 
Kurtiformes, having a long anal fin and a 
rather short dorsal one. It comprises two 
genera of East Indian fishes. 


kir-ti-for’-més, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. kurtus 
(q.v.); Lat. forma =form, shape, and muse. 
or fem. pl. ending -es.] 
Ichthy.: A tribe of Acanthopteri, contain- 
ing only one family Kurtide (q.v.). 


kur-tiis, s. [Gr. xvprds (kurtos) = curved, 
arched, humped.] 

Ichthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Kurtide (q.v.) and the tribe Kurtiformes 
(q.v.). The type is Kurtus indicus, a splendid 

sh, the scales of which are like plates of 
silver; the iris is golden; the back with 

olden spots ; there are four black spots near 

he dorsal fin, while the pectorals reflect gold 
and are edged with red ; the other fins yellow, 
arched with black. 


kti-si- , s. [Native name (?).] 
Zool.: The Mangue (q.v.). See also Cross- 
archus, 


keds'-si-ér, s. [Turk.} 
Music ; A Turkish musical instrument, hav- 
ing a hollow body, a skin covering, and five 
strings. 


kiit¢h, s. [Htym. doubtful.) 

Gold-beating : The packet of vellum leaves 
in which gold is placed to be beaten. The 
vackage of gold-beater’s skin in which gold- 
feat is placed for the second beating is called 
the shoder. After the second beating, the 
ieces are cut up and re-arranged in gold- 

ater’s skin, the package being called a mould. 


-teer’-a, ku-ter-a, ka-tir-a, « 
Hind, (2). ] 

1. A gum derived from Cochl wm Gos- 

sypium. It is used in the north-western pro- 

vinces of India as a substitute for tragacanth. 


2. A similar gum from Sterculia wrens, 


Kii-vér-a, s. [Sansc.] 
Hindoo Myth.: The Hindoo god of riches, 
He rides on a car drawn by hobgoblins, 
ky-a-boo'-ca, s. (Kranocca.] 
ky -an-ite, s. [CyaniTE.] 


y’-an-ize, v.t. [Named after Dr. Kyan, the 
inventor of the process in 1832.) To prevent 
the decay of wood, cordage, or canvas, by 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =£ 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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saturating it with a solution of corrosive sub- 
limate in open tanks or under pressure. A 
wooden tank is put together so that no metal 
of any kind can come in contact with the so- 
Intion when the tank is charged. The solu- 
tion consists of corrosive sublimate and water, 
in the proportion of one pound of corrosive 
sublimate to ten gallons of water as a maxi- 
mum strength, and one pound to fifteen gal- 
lons as a minimum, according to the porosity 
‘or absorption of the timber subjected to the 
process, Oak and fir timber absorb nearly 
alike, but beech, poplar and elm are more 
porous. The period required for saturating 
timber depends on its thickness ; twenty-four 
hours are required for each inch in thickness, 
for boards and small timbers. 


iky'’-an-ol, ky’-an-ole, s. 
ky-aph’-én-ine, s. [CyaPHENIne.] 


* kyd, wt. [K1v, v.] To know, 
“But ah, unjust and worthless Colin Clout, 
That kydst the hidden kinds of many a weed.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; Dee, 
kYyd-i-a, s. [Named after Colonel Robert 
yd, the first director of the Calcutta botanic 
garden.) 

Bot.: A genus of Byttneriacee, tribe Dom- 
beyex. Kydia calycina is a small tree, with 
palminerved entire or lobed leaves and diffuse 
panicles of white or yellowish flowers. It has 
a campanulate five-lobed calyx, five petals, 
and monadelphous stamens. The mucilagin- 
ous bark is used to clarify sugar. It-is re- 
garded as a sudorific, and is given in India in 
cutaneous diseases. The inner bark yields a 
fibre. The wood is employed in the East for 
house-building, for ploughs and oars, and for 
carving. 


aye, s. pl. [Cow.] Cows. 
“The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and Kye.” 

Burns: Ootter's Saturday Night. 

* Ikyke, * kike, v.t. [Low Ger. kiken; Dut. 
kijken ; Sw. kika.] To look steadfastly. 
“To the roof they kizen, and thei gape.” 

‘ Chaucer: C. T., 3,841. 
1-ling’-i-a, s. [Named after P. Kylling, a 

anish botanist, who died in 1696.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cyperacee, tribe Cyperex. 
About fifty are known; they are chiefly from 
Brazil, South Africa, and Australia. Kyllingia 
odorata is said to be powerfully diaphoretic 
‘and diuretic. The acrid and aromatic root of 
K. triceps is used in India in diabetes. 


kky’-loe, s. [Gael.] A Highland cow or bull. 


“They are as ignorant as the kyloes ye used to drive 
to market.”—Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xxxiv. 


kky’-mat-ine, s. [Gr. xipa (kuma) genit. 
Kvp.atos (kumatos) = a wave ; suff. -ine.] 

Min. : An indurated form of Asbestos, its 
composition indicating a passage from tremo- 
lite to actinolite (see these words). Found at 
Kuhnsdorf, Saxony. , 


*k¥m/-nel, s, [Kruex.} 


Skym’-6-graiph, s. (Gr. xiua (kwma)=a 
wave, and ypadw (graph6)= to draw.] An in- 
strument for measuring and graphically re- 
cording the variations in the pressure of the 
blood in one of the vessels of a living animal. 


* kynd, * kynde, «a. &s, [{K1np, s.] 


fky-nu-rén’-ie, a. (Gr. kiwv (kudn), genit. 
xuvos (kwnos) =a dog, and Eng. urenic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from the urine of a dog. 


kynurenic-acid, s. 

Chem.: A weak acid found in the urine of 
dogs, especially those fed on fat meat. It 
crystallizes from dilute solutions in slender 
‘colourless needles ; insoluble in alcohol and 
in ether. It dissolves in caustic alkalis, in 
alkaline carbonates, lime-water, and baryta- 
water, forming crystalline salts. When heated 
alone or with lime, a volatile oil, having the 
odour of benzonitrile, is obtained. 


&y -ri-6, s. 
Yond} 
Ecclesiol., Ritual, &e. : 


1, That portion of the Ordinary of the Mass, 
‘which immediately follows the Introit (q.v.) 
‘and precedes the Gloria in excelsis : in a Missa 
cantata or at high-mass it is sung by the choir; 
in the former case the celebrant sits on the 
epistle-side of the sanctuary, in the latter, 
supported by the deacon and sub-deacon, he 


[PHENYLAMINE. ] 


(Gr., voc. of K¥pros (kwrios) = 


ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, 


. 


kyanol—labefaction 


incenses the altar, while the Kyrie is being 
sung. [KYRIE-ELEISON. ] 
2. The movement itself. 


Kyrie-eleison, s. 

Ecclesiol., Ritwal, &e. : 

1. Roman : Greek words (= Lord, have mercy 
on us), which, with Christe eleison (= Christ, 
have mercy on us), have been retained by the 
Latin Church, and are used in the Breviary, the 
Rituale, the Litanies, and in the Mass. Im- 
mediately after the Introit, the celebrant and 
his server say alternately Kyrie-eleison three 
times, Christe-eleison three times, and once 
more Kyrie-eleison three times. St. Thomas 
supposes that the first triplet is addressed to 
God the Father, the second to God the Son, 
and the third to God the Holy Ghost. 

2. Anglican: The response, “Lord have 
mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
this law,” sung after the recitation of each of 
the Ten Commandments in the Communion 
Service. 


* k¥r-i-o-léx’-¥, s. [Gr. kuprorcéia (kwrio- 
lewia), from Kvpvos (kurios) = governing, literal, 
and Aééts (lexis) = a word, a speech.] The use 
of literal, as opposed to figurative words or 
expressions.! 


kyr-{-6-16%/-ic, kyr-i-6-16g’-ic-al, a. 


(KuRIoLoaic.] 


ky -ros'’-ite, s. [Gr. kpwors (kwrosis) =a 
ratification. Named by Breithaupt.] 

Min.: A mineral known to the Germans 
since 1725, under the names of Weisskup- 
fererz (white copper ore), Weisskupfer (white 
copper), and Weisserz (white ore). Now ascer- 
tained to be an impure form of marcasite (q.v.). 


* Kkkyte, s. [KivTE.] 


* Ikyth, * kythe, v.t. &¢. [A.S. cydhan.] 
A. Trans.: To make known, to show, to 
cause to appear. 
B. Initrans. : To seem, to appear. 


** Your sporran wad hae been as weel filled as it kythes 
to be by the weight.”—Scott ; Rob Koy, ch. Xxxiv. 


*kyth, s (Kita) 


L. 


L. The twelfth letter of the English alphabet, 
is generally regarded as a semi-vowel or a 
liquid. In shape it has been derived from 
that of the Oriental lamed. L has only one 
sound in English, as in love, long, like, &c. It 
is formed by placing the tip of the tongue 
against that part of the gum which incloses 
the upper teeth, and allowing the breath to 
escape by the sides of the tongue. L is fre- 
quently interchanged with r, of which it is 
considered to bea later modification : thus the 
Latin lavendula bas become in English lav- 
ender ; the Latin peregrinus (Fr. pelerin) has 
become the English pilgrim; the Latin sino- 
plum, English sinoper. L has become n, as in 
postern, Lat. posterula(O. Fr. posterle, posternz). 
In some Romance words it has been weakened 
to u, as in hauberk =O. Fr. halberc, halbert ; 
auburn = Lat. alburnwm. From several words 
it has disappeared, as from each = A.S. @lc; 
which = A.S. hwyle; such = A.S. iwyle; as= 
= A.S. ealswa (also). On the otherhand it has 
intruded into could =-A.S. cuthe, coude; myrtle 
= Lat. myrtus ; manciple=O. Fr. mancipe, Lat. 
manecipium ; participle = Lat. participiwm ; 
syllable = Lat. syllaba. Lis frequently doubled 
at the end of monosyllables, as fall, ball, bell, 
&c., but not after diphthongs or digraphs, as 
Soul, foal, &e. In A.S. 1, like 7, was fre- 
quently preceded by h, which has since been 
dropped, as in loaf= A.S. hldf; lot = hlot, &c. 
In the final syllable -le of English words the 
eis silent, and J forms a syllable by itself, as 
in able, table, &c. In many words the J has now 
become silent as in walk, talk, half, calf, &ec. 

_L, As am inital L is used: For book (Lat. 
liber) for Law, or Laws, in D.C.L. = Doctor 
of Civil Law, LL.D.= Legum Doctor ; in Mathe- 
matics for logarithm ; in music for left ; as L.H. 
= Left Hand, and in stage directions for Left, 
or Prompt side. 

Il. As a symbol L is used: 


1. In numer. : For 50; with a line drawn 
above it L = 50,000. 


2. In Chem. : For Lithium (q.Vv.). 

3, In Comm. : For a pound or pounds : a, 
L. (usually written £) s. d. =pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. 


1A, interj. (Prob. A.S. ld =o, or according to 
some, a corruption of either lo / or lord!) An 
exclamation of surprise, or to cali attention 3 
lo! see! 


“Tn truth, la, go with me; and I'll tell you excel- 
lent news of your husband."—Shakesp, : Coriolanuk, 
i. 3. 


la, s. [Fr.] 
Music: 
1. The solfeggio name for the sixth degree 
of the scale. 
2. The key-note of the minor scale withoub 
a signature, 


la bémol, s. 


la bémol majeur, s. 
of A flat major. 


la bémol mineur, s. 
A flat minor. 


*1ab, * labbe, v.t. [Prob. from blab (q.v.)5 
ef. Dut. labben =to blab, to tell tales.] To 
tell tales ; to blab, to gossip. 

“ But of hire tongue a TeOrig, shrewe is she.” 
Chaucer ; @. T., 10,302. 

*1Aab, *labbe, s. (Las, v.] One who tells 

tales or blabs ; a gossip, a chatterer. 

“ Quod tho this Ae man, ‘I am no labbe, 

‘hough I it say, 1 am nought leef to gabbe.’” 
Chaucer : C, T., 3,509. 
Lab’-a-dists, s. pl. [For etym. see def.] 

Church Hist.: A Quietist sect of Dutch 
Protestants, which took its name from John 
Labadie, a Jesuit priest, who quitted the Col- 
lege at Bordeaux in 1639. Charges of intrigue 
arising out of the confessional were brought 
against him, and in 1650 he joined the Cal- 
vinists, but was. banished from Montauban in 
1660. In 1666 he remnoved to Middleburg, 
where he was shut out from the church by 
the Lutherans, and he and his followers were 
driven from the city by the magistrates. The 
Labadists then formed a small settlement 
near Amsterdam, but were obliged to move 
thence to Erfurt, and afterwards to Altona, 
where Labadie died Feb. 16, 1674. His teach- 
ing was in many respects similar to that of 
the early Quakers, attaching much importance 
to the ‘‘inward light,” and professing great 
austerity of manners. (Blunt.) 


la-bar’-i-a, s. [A Demarara word (?).] (See 
the compound.) 


labaria-plant, s. 

Bot. : Dracontium polyphyllwm, a plant found 
in DenAraRts It is an antispasmodic expec- 
orant, 


la-bar’-ri, la-bar’-ra, s. [The Guiana name 
of the animal.] 

Zool..: Elaps lemniscatus, a venomous snake 
found in South America. It is so coloured ag 
to resemble the'road on which it loves to lie. 
Mr. Webster says that he has killed specimens 
eight feet long. (Wood.) 


1ab’-a-riim, s._[Lat., from Gr. AdBapov (labae 
ron); @ word of doubt. 
ful origin.] 

Christ. Art: The stan- 
dard of Constantine the 
Great, adopted by him 
after his conversion to 
Christianity. It was 
marked with his seal, 
which consisted of a 
monogram of the first 
two letters (X P) of the 
Greek name of Christ, 
interlaced and crossed. 
Sometimes the X, in- 
stead of retaining its 
ordinary position, is stantine. p, From Mar. 
placed upright and sur- ‘%7nys Dict. Antig. 
mounted by the P. ‘ 

These letters are ofsen accompanied with the 
A and Q, and circumscribed with a circle, 


*labbe, s. (Las, s.] 

*labbe, * lab, v.i. (Las, v.] 
14b’-da-niim, s. [Lapanum.] 

* 1Ab-6-fac'-tion, s. (Lat. labefactio, from 


labefactus, pa. par. of labefacio= to make weak; 
labo = to glide, to fall, and facio = to make, to 


{Fr.] The note A flat. 
{Fr.] The key 


(Fr.] The key ot 


LABARA, 


a. From a Coin of Con- 


al, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
rule, full; try, Syrian, ,e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


eanse.] The act of causing to become weak 
Oy deme a weakening ; decay, down: 
“lab vt. (Lat. labefacio= to make 


weak.) > make weak ; ; 
to fall; to impar. 3 to weaken ; to cause 


oe Bar » (1), *1a-bell (1), s. [0. Fr. label; Fr. 
la , lambear, Properly’asmall fa or lappet, 
from O. H. Ger. PPA, M. H. Ger. lappe, 
cognate with Eng. lap (q.v.). Cf. Wel. 
Uab =a strip, label = a label; Gael. lab =a 

shred.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 


1, A small slip or strip of ch- 
ment, silk, or other material, a corsage an 
object to indicate contents, destination, 
ownership, or other particulars; a card or 
tablet attached to a bottle, jar, drawer, &c., 
by a chain, or placed in a panel; a slip of 
metal secured to an animal to indicate owner- 
ship, class, merit, &c. ; and these last may be 
of various forms : 

Q) A metallic strip bent into a link-shape, 
the ends being passed through two slits in the 
ear. On the outside is shown the name of 
the owner or the number of the animal on 
the stock-book. 

(2) A plate secured by rivets to the ear. 

(8) A button inscribed with the name of 
the owner and fastened to the ear by means of 
a locking plate, which enters the tubular 
shank of the button. 

(4) A tag attached to the horns, wool, 
mane, &c., to indicate ownership, class, prize, 
merit, &c. 

“ A written Zade? on their wing.” 
Cowper 


¢ Ooekfighter's Garland. | 

*2. Anything appended to a larger or longer 

writing. 

“On the Zadet of lead, the heads of St. Peter and 
St. Paul are impressed from the papal seal."—Aylife : 
Parergon. 

* 3, A tassel, 


*4, An extreme edge; a border. 
“ Stand = 
: jing me ee rey et label of his land. 

Il, Technically : 

1. Arch: A moulding over a doorway or 
window. A head-moulding or hood-moulding 
in the interior ; a drip, drip-stone, or weather- 
moulding, on the ior. 

2. Her. : A fillet, with pendants or points, 
used as marks of cadency. 
A label consisting of a band 

the shield, with 


son during the lifetime of 
his father; one with five 
ints, that of the heir while 
the grandfather is alive ; 
one with seven, that of the 
heir while the great grandfather is living; and 
$0 On. 
“ The labdell of three was the diferent appro- 
at and the cognizance of the next 
eH : Richard II, (an. 1390). 
3. Law: 

A narrow slip of paper, parchment, or 
riston, attached =A deed or writing to con- 
tain the appended seal. 

(2) An addition to a document, as 4 codicil 


to a will. 
“ Ere this hand, by thee to Romeo seal d, 
Shall be the lade! to another deed.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, hy. 1, 


*4, Old Arm.: A pendant, like a_ broad 
ribbon, hanging from the head-dress or helmet 


of a knight. 
Se eee 
re ee ee 


* 5, Surv. : 


brass rule with 
sights, formerly 
used in connec- 
tion with a cir- 
cumferentor to 


take altitudes, 
label-corbel 

table, s. LABEL-CORBEL TABLE. 
Arch. : Acorbel- (From St. Julian's.) 


rted head- 
mbalding over a doorway or window. Known 
also as a drip-stone or head-moulding. 


la-bel (2), s. [LaseriuM.] 
A'-bel, v.t. [Laset, s.] 


labefy—labor 


la’-bel-lér, s. EL, v. 
a label or Tanda toate lice — 


bé1’-1 5 = 7 
la- e tim, be (Lat, = a little lip; labiwm, 
Botany : 


1. The third petal of the corolla in an or- 
chid flower. It is usually different from the 
other two in form, is often spurred, and turned 
towards the lower part of the flower. 

2. The lower lip of the corolla in the Labiate 
orany other bilabiate plant. Called also Label. 


*la-bent, a, [Lat labens, pr. pr of labor 
liding, slidin * ling, slip- 


= to glide.) 
ping. 
a 8. pl. [Lat.nom. pl. of lavium =a 

, 

Anatomy : 

tl. The lips. 


2, Anything lip-shaped, specially the labia 


pudendi externa, or majora, and the labia in- 
or minora; e latter called also 
nymphe. 


a’-bi-a (2), s. [Lat. labia = a lip (?).] 

Entom. : A genus of Forficulide (Harwigs). 
Labia minor, the Little Earwig, is found on 
manure-heaps and hot-beds. 


a-bi-al, a. & s. [Low Lat. labialis, from 
Lat. labium =a lip; Fr. labial.) . 

A, As adjective: 

L Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to the lips. 

IL. Technically : 

1, Anat, : In the same sense as A., I. There 
are labial veins and glands, a labial artery, a 
labial foramen, &c. 

2. Phonol.: Formed, articulated, or pro- 
nounced with the lips ; as, a labial consonant. 


“The Hebrews have assigned which letters are 
labial, which dental, aad w. 
Wat. Hist., § 198. 


B. As substantive: 

Phonol, : A letter or character representing 
a sound formed, articulated, or pronounced 
with the lips ; such are b, f, p, m. 

“The labials are represented by two curve es 
for the lips.”— Wilkins ; Real Character, pt. iii, ch. iv. 


labial-palpi, s. pl. [Patri.] 
la'-bi-al-ly, adv. [Eng. labial; -ly.] By 
means of the lips. 


la-bi-a’-te, s.pl. [Fem. pl. of Low Lat. 
labiatus = lipped ; labium =a lip.] 
Bot,: Labiates ; a large order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Hchiales. Ii consists of 
herbaceous plants or undershrubs, with four- 
cornered stems, opposite leaves without stip- 
ules, covered with receptacles of aromatic 
oil ; flowers in opposite, nearly sessile, axillary, 
whorl-like cymes, sometimes solitary, or as if 
capitate; calyx tubular, persistent, inferior, 
three, five, or ten-toothed; corolla mono- 
talous, hypogynous, bilabiate, the upper 
p undivided or bifid, overlapping the lower 
one, which is larger and three-lobed ; stamens 
four, didynamous (two long and two short), or 
only two; ovary so deeply four-lobed that 
Linneus considered it to consist of four naked 
seeds; seeds four, erect; style one, from the 
base of the ovary. Akin to the Verbenacee 
and the a (q.v.). Distribution 
wide. They abonnd especially between 40° 
and 50° north latitude. They constitute 
the flora of Franve, and »; that of Germany, 
No poisonous plant belongs to the order, 
though there are 120 genera and about 2,500 
known species. It is divided into eleven sec- 
tions :— 

Ocimer, Menthew, Monardem, Saturer, Melisaos, 


Scutellariem, Pruslantheres, Nepetew, Stachew, an 
Ajugex. The order Labiate is called also Lamlacew, 


la'-bi-ate, a. &s. [Lapiats.] 

A. As adjective: 

Bot.: Having two lips separated from each 
other by a wide regular orifice, as in Lamium 
and other plants of the Mint order. Called 
also ringent. 

B. As substantive : 


Bot. (Pl.): The English name given by Lind- 
ley, &c., to the order Lamiacew (Labiatz). 


la’-bi-at-&d, a. [Lasiara.] The same as 
LABIATE (q.V.). 


1. Lit. : To affix a label to, in indication of | 14 -bi-a-ti-flor’-e, s. pl. [Low Lat. labiat(us 


ownership, description, contents, quality, &e. 
2. Fig. : To describe ; to set down as. 


= lipped ; 4 connective ; and los (genit. ya 
=a flower.) 


ich guttural."—Bacon: | 


Bot.: A sub-order of Composites, havi 
the hermaphrodite florets, oe at least ine 
unisexnal ones divided into two lips. Tribes, 
Mutisiacee and Nassauviacer (q.v.). 


ldb-I-diir’-a, 5, [Gr. Apis (labia), 
i . genit. 

Aafisos labides =ah f 
Props pte oo an te a pair of forceps, 
Entom.: A genus of Forficulidse (Harwigs), 


Labidwra gigantea, the Great Earwig, is foun 
in Europe. 


*1Ab/-Ile, a. (Low Lat. labilis, from Lat. 
labor = to glide, to fall.) Liable to err or 
apostatize, 


“Sensibility and intelligence, being by their nature 
and essence free, must be labile und by their lability” 
may actually lapse, degenerate, and by habit acquire a 
second nature.” —Chayne: On Regimen, dis. 5, 


* la-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. labile); -ity.) Liae 
bility to err or apostatica, ase? 


la-bim'-6-tér, lab-i-ddm’-8-tér, s, (Gr. 
Aapis (labis), genit. AaBibos (labidos)—a rete 
and pérpov (metron) = a measure.} 

Surg. : A forceps with a measurin 

ment for ascertaining the size of 
head. 

la-bi-6-dén’-tal, a. & s. (Lat. labium=8 

lip, and Eng. dental (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

Phon.: Applied to letters or characters 
representing a sound formed or articulated 
by the co-operation of the lips and teeth, 
such as f and v, 

B. As substantive : 

Phon. : A letter or character representing 3 
sound formed or articulated by the co-opera- 
tion of the lips and teeth. 


‘The dental consonants are very 
ltabiodentals, f, v, also the linguaden' 
Holder : Elements, 


attach- 
6 foetal 


; and first the 
th, dh,"— 


Nes a. (Lat. labiosus=having large 
ps. 
Bot. (Of a corolla): Somewhat two-li 
but not of the type called labiate. og 


| 1a-bi-pal'’-pi, s. pl. (Lat. labium = a lip, and 


palpi, pl. of palpus = a feeler.] 
Entom.: The labial palpi or feelers in an 
insect, [PALPI.] 


la‘-bi- s. (Lat.=a lip.J 
1, Bot. : The lower lip of a labiate corolla. 
2. Entom. : The lower part of the mouth in 
insects. It is situated below or behind the 
second pair of jaws or maxille. 
3. Zool.: The corresponding part in Arach- 
nida, Crustacea, and Won 


1Ab’-1ab, s. [The Arabic name of the Convol- 
vulus.] 

Bot.: A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
sub-tribe Euphaseolee, or a sub-genus of 
Dolichos. The legumes are tubercular or 
warted. Lablab vulgaris and L. cultivatus 
are cultivated in warm countries. 


la-bor (1), s. (Mexican.) A Mexican land mea- 
sure, equal to 177 acres. 


la’-bor, la'-boutr, s. [0. Fr. labour; Fr. 
labeur, from Lat. laborem, acc. of labor = 
work, labor.] 

Ordinary Language? 

1, The act of ane or endeavoring to do, 
that which involves hard work, toil, or exer- 
tion of strength, whether physical or mental ; 
any kind of oxertion which involves, or is 
attended with, fatigue; the exertion of the 
body or of the mind in those operations 
necessary for the obtaining of the means of 
subsistence, as distinguished from the exer- 
cise of the body in amusement or recreation ; 
the performance of work ; toil. 

“ Business is labour, and man's weakness such, 

Pleasure is /adour too, and tires as much.” 
Cowper ; Hope, 19, 20, 

*9. Bxercise; exertion of the strength of 
the body, either for the purpose of preserving 
the health or for recreation, 


“ Moderate labour of the body conduces to the pre- 
servation of health,”"—Harvey ; On Consumption. 


3. Work to be done; that which requires 
exertion of the body or mind for its perform- 


ce, 
“Tf you had been the wife of Hercules, 
Six of his labowrs you'd have done.” 
hakesp.: Coriolanus, tv. }- 


4. Travail; the pains or time of childbirth. 


° 5 . ° * hon, exist. -Iige 
; wi; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenop 2 
a Gh ET : : Far R on = shin; Siok: -gion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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“ Not one woman in two hundred died in labour.”— 
Graunt ; Bills of Mortality. ‘ 
5. Those who have to labor with their 
bodily strength in order to obtain the means 
of subsistence; the laborers or laboring 
population of a country in the aggregate. 
*6. Pain, a pang, 4 cause of distress. 


Labor Bureau or Department 
of Labor, s. A branch of the National 
Government, as well as of several State govern- 
ments, whose business it is to collect and 
disseminate labor statistics and generally all 
kinds of information concerning labor or labor 
interests in the country or the State. 


Labor Day, s. A legal holiday, usually 
the first Monday in September, set apart in 
about half of the States in token of recognition 
for the laborers of the country as a class. 

la'-bor, 1a’-bour, v.i. & t. [0. Fr. laborer ; 
Fr. labourer, from Lat. laboro, from labor = 
labor ; Sp. labrar, laborear ; Ital. lavorare.] 


A. Intransitive : 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1. To toil; to act with painful effort; to 
exert muscular strength in performing any 
act. 

“There heifers graze, aud lab'ring oxen toil, 

Bold are the men, and gen’rous is the soil. 

Pope: Homer; Iliad ix. 208 
2. To gain subsistence by manual labor. 


“Sweet Auburn! loveliest yilisge of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheered the labouring 
swain.” Goldsmith ; Deserted Village. 


3. To use mental efforts; to endeavor, to 
strive ; to exert one’s self; to take pains. 
“The painter laboured with his skill to hide deceit.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,506. 
® 4, To be moved with difficulty. 


5. To move or proceed with difficulty ; to 
progress or advance slowly and with diffi- 
culty ; to plod. (Lit. & Fig.) 

“ Thick pants the rider's labouring breath, 


As headlong on they speed.” 
Scott: William & Helen, v. 44. 


6. To be burdened or oppressed with diffi- 
culties. 
‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor -and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.”—Matt. xi. 28. 
7. To be diseased with ; to suffer under ; to 
suffer pain. 


“1 was called to another, who in childbed laboured 
of an ulcer in her left hip."—Wiseman ; Surgery. 


8. To suffer the pains of childbirth ; to tra- 
vail ; to be in labor. 


“ The labouring mountain must bring forth a mouse.” 
Dryden; Horace; Art of Poetry. 


9. To be under the influence of; to be 
burdened by: as, You labor under a mistake. 

II. Nat. : To move heavily and slowly ; to 
pitch and roll. 

B. Transitive: 

*1. To work or toil at ; to cultivate or work 
with iabor. 


“They are engaged in laboring their und.”— 
Pennant; Tours on Scotland, p. 178. gs 


2. To form with labor; to fabricate; to 


manufacture. 
“There shone nigh heay the laboured brass and ore; 
And there the bow which great Ulysses bore.” 


Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxi. 13. 
3. To work at laboriously and perseveringly : 
as, a labored composition. 
*4. To prosecute or investigate laboriously ; 
to urge ; to follow up perseveringly. 
“Am eager desire to know something concerning 


him, has occasioned mankind to labour the point.”— 
Pope: Essay on Homer. 


*5, To beat, to belabor. 


“Take, shepherd, take a plant of stubborn oak, 
And labour him with many a sturdy stroke.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic iii. 639, 
{ To labor is either a corporeal or a mental 
action ; to cake pains is principally an effort 
of the mind or the attention ; to take trouble 
is an effort either of the body or mind. 


*14b’-o-rant, s. [Lat. laborans, pr. par. of 
laboro = to work; labor = work, labor.] A 
chemist. 

“Then we caused the laborant with an iron rod 


dexterously to stir the kindled part of the nitre. '— 
Boyle: Works, i. 604. 


lab-0-ra-tor-y, la-bor’-a-tor-¥, s. [Pro- 
perly a shortened form of elaboratory, from a 
Lat. elaboratorium, from elaboratum, sup. of 
elaboro = to work out, to work fully or com- 
pletely ; e- (ex) = out, fully, and laboro = to 
work ; O. Fr. elaboratoire.] 
L Literally. 


1. A house or apartment in which chemical 


fSte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, 


labor—labrose 


experiments are conducted. 

2. A manufactory of chemical articles. 

3. A place where fireworks are prepared. 

4, A department in an arsenal where car- 
tridges, fuses, primers, &c., are made, shella 
and rockets charged, &c. 

II. Fig.: A place where any operation is 
performed, or where anything is prepared for 
use. 


“Powers which make that bowel [the stomach] 
the great laboratory, as it is by its situation the 
recipient of the materials of future nutrition,”— 
Paley: Natural Theology, ch. vii. 


la’-béred, ya. par. or a. ([Lapor, v.] 
Formed, completed, composed, or wrought 
with labor and care; not easy, natural, or free. 


*la'-bored-ly, adv. [Eng. labored; -ly.] 
With labor, difficulty, or pain; painfully. 
“ He spoke labouredly and with hesitation.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Feb. 24, 1882. 


la’-bor-€r, la’-bour-ér, s. [Eng. labor; 
-er.] One who labors ; especiaily one who 
performs work requiring labor, but little 
skill or training. 


“The number of useful and productive labourers is 
everywhere in proportion to the quantity of copia 
stock which is employed in setting them to work,”— 
Smith: Wealth of Nations, vol. i. (Introd.) 


{| Statute of Laborers; 

Law: A law enacted about ap 1350 to 
regulate the wages of laborers. It was a re- 
sult of the great mortality occasioned by the 
Black Death in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Half the working people being de- 
stroyed, wages were doubled as a consequence 
of the scarcity of hands. Hence the aid of 
parliament was invoked, by employers, to 
regulate the rate of wages. (English.) 


la'-bor-ing, pr. por.,a.,& s. (Lazor, 4.) 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Exerting muscular strength; toiling, 
hardworking. 
“ There might you see the labouring pioneer, 
Begrimed with sweat. 
Shakesp. * Rape of Lucrece, 1,380. 
2. Engaged in labor or unskilled manual 
work: as, the laboring class. 
3. Performing work. 
“ Bent like a labouring oar that toils in the surf of the 
ocean.” Longfellow : Evangeline, i. 3. 
4, Oppressed with pain or trouble; heaving. 
“ With sudden grief her labouring bosom burned.” 
Pope: Statius; Thebais, 349, 
5, Devoted, set apart for, or given to labor: 
as, a laboring day. 
laboring-force, s. 
Physics: The force applied to act upon ma- 


chinery. Part being required to overcome 
friction, it is greater than working force. 


la-bor’-i-oiis, a. [Fr. laborieux, from Lat. 
laboriosus, from labor (genit. laboris) = labor, 
work.] 

1, Diligent in work; working hard or per- 
severingly ; industrious, assiduous, painstak- 
ing, persevering. 

“The laborious spider became conqueror, and fairly 

killed his antagonist."—Goldsmith: Bee, No. 4. 

2. Requiring or accompanied by Isbor, 
hard work, or perseverance; toilsome, diffi- 
cult, hard, arduous, fatiguing. 


“ Measuring the soil beneath their happy feet 
Like youths released from labour, and yet bound 
To most /aborious service.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vil. 


la-bor’-i-otis-l¥, adv. (Eng. laborious ; -ly.] 
With labor, ‘toil, .or exertion; diligently, 
assiduously. oe 

“Those who have dragged their understandin; 

laboriously along the tiresome circuit of ancien’ 
demonstration.”—Beddoes: On the Elements Geo- 
metry. (Dedic.) 
ia-bor-{-oitis-néss, s. 
~ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being laborious, 
hard-working, assiduous, or persevering}; dili- 
gence, assiduity. 

“ Laboriousness shuts the doors and stops all the 

avenues of the mind."—South Sermons, vol. Vi., ser. 10 

2. The quality of being laborious, or of in- 
volving labor, toil, exertion, or difficulty : 
as, the laboriousness of a task. 


*la-bor-léss, a. [Eng. labor; -less.) Free 


from or without labor; not laborious ; easily 
done. ; 


(Eng. laborious ; 


“They intend not your precise abstinence from 
light and labourless Work!” Brerewood : On the Sab 
bath (1680), p. 48. 


er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


* la’-bor-oiis, * 1a/-botir-otis, «. [Eng 
labor ; -ous.) Laborious, assiduous. 
“‘ With wery trauel, and with laborous paines 
aies in troubl d in tediousness.' 
ee ae Wyatt a Complaint vpon Lous, 
* la’- bor-ois-ly, *1a-bour-ots-ly, 
adv. (Eng. laborous; -ly.) Laboriously, 
assiduously. ‘4 
“ He [Julius Cesar] labourously and studiously 
cu ea Med teent ior ‘Sir T. Elyot: Governour, bk. iil, 
ch, x 
*13/-bor-sdme, a. (Eng. labor; -some.] 
1, Laborious, assiduous, studious, perse« 
vering. . 
“ He hath, lord, wrung from me my slow leave 
By Tanaurenne petition.” Shakesp. : Hamlet, i a. 
2. Requiring much pains, labor, and in- 


dustry ; elaborate. 


“Forget 
Your Zaboursome and dainty trims, wherein 


adi +t Jove Ty. 
sonra rent OV ead. Cy npenneee, 


3. Apt or inclined tolabor or roll in a sea, 
as a ship. 


Lib-ra-dor’, s. [Sp.=alaborer, a peasant, 
from the fact that the aborigines were stalwart 
and strong, and likely to_make good slaves.] 
A part of the Canadian Dominion lying be- 
tween the Atlantic Ocean and Hudson's Bay. 


Labrador-felspar, s. 
Min. : The same as LABRADORITE (q.V.). 


Labrador-hornblende, s. 
Min. : The same as HYPERSTHENE (q.V.) 


Labrador jerfalcon, s. 
Ornith. : Hierofalco labradorus. 


Labrador-series, s. »l. 

Geol.: A series of North American rocks, 
the same as the Upper Laurentian rocks. 
(LAURENTIAN. ] 


Labrador-tea, s. 
Bot. : The genus Ledum (q.v.). 


1ab-ra-dor’-ite, s. [Named from the loca- 
lity whence first obtained ; sutf. -ite (Min.). | 
[LaBRapDor.] 


Min.: A member of the Feispar group 
(q.v.), in which the protoxide bases are lime 
and soda, the sesquioxide base being alumina. 
Crystallization, triclinic; independent crystals, 
however, are rare. Twin habit very common, 
the repetition of one form of twin producing 
a lamellar structure. Cleavages, three; the 
first very distinct, the second less so, of the 
third only traces. Lustre on principal cleav- 
age pearly, passing into vitreous ; elsewhere 
vitreous or sub-resinous. Hardness, 6; sp. 
gr., 2°67-276 ; fracture imperfectly conchoidal ; 
streak white; translucent. Doubly refract- 
ing, optical properties, analogous to those of 
albite and anorthite (q.v.), but much obscured 
by the pressure of twin lamelle. Colors, 
gray, brown, greenish; sormetimes colorless. 
The cleavable massive varieties sometimes 
exhibit, in the direction of the second cleav- 
age, a lively play of color, blue and green 
predominating, but fire-red and yellow also 
occur. This phenomenon has not yet received 
a satisfactory explanation. It is most marked 
in that from Labrador, which also frequently 
includes numerous excessively thin, minute 
crystals, which have been referred to géthite 
and hematite. It forms an essential consti- 
tuent of many rocks, in which it is associated 
with hornblende, augite, diallage, or hyper- 
sthene, alsoin many modern lavas; in distinct 
crystals in those of Etna and Vesuvius. The 
colored varieties are sometimes used in 
jewellery. Called also Labrador-felspar. 


la'-braAx, s. [Gr. AdBpaé (labraz) = the sea- 
wolf, or basse, a ravenous sea-fish, from AéBpos 
(labros) = furious, boisterous. ] 


Ichthy.: A genus of Percide, having teeth 
on the tongue, only nine spines in the dorsal 
fin, and scales on the gill-covers, Labraa lu 
is the Basse (q.v.). Called also the Sea. 
and the Sea-perch. 


1ab’-ri-das, s. pl. [Lasrus.] 

Ichthy. : A family of fishes belonging to the 
order Teleostei, and the sub-order oan 
gnatha. The lips are fleshy; the body is 
covered with large cycloid scales; the mouth 
can be protruded, and has formidable teeth. 
They are beautiful fishes, found in Europe and 
North Africa, and include a common American 
fish, Ctenolabrus adspersus, known as blue fish. 


lab’-rose, a. [Lat. labrosus, from labrum (q.v. 
Having art oan av] 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


Syrian. 2, 00 =6; ey=a qu = kw. 


ae - im, 8. (Lat.= : 
and Fr. levre a rh lip] lip, whence Ital. labbro 


1, Entom. ; The upper lip of an insect ; th 
under lip is termed (bt es >> ohn 


wm. 
t 2. Zoology : 

(1) The upper lip in the Arachnida, Crus- 
Neste, and eo a e nida, Crus 


(2) The outer lip of a shell. 


* 3, Class. Antig. : A basin or vase contain- 
ing hot water, placed in the warm bath-room 


: the ancients for those who used the vapour- | 


ia’ 


-briis, [om 3 
lips being fleshy and conspicuous.} 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes, the typical one 
of the family Labride (q.v.). As the name 
imports, they have conspicuous lips; these 
are fleshy and thick. The fishes of this genus 
are called wrasses. They occur in Europe. 
(Wrasse. } 


1g-bur-nic, a. (Eng. laburn(wm); -ic.] Con- | 
m the laburnum (q.v.). | 


tained in or derived 


laburnic-acid, s. 

Chem. ; An acid said to be contained, to- 
gether with cytisine and two neutral bitter 

rinciples, in the seeds, bark, and other parts of 

ytisus laburnum. (Watts: Dict. Chem. ili, 451.) 


la-bir-niim, s. [Lat] 

Bot.: The name of a well-known and beau- 
tiful tree common in our gardens, the Cytisus 
laburnum. It is wild in the mountains of 
France, Switzerland, and the south of Ger- 
many. It has been cultivated in Britain 
since 1597or earlier. The heart wood, which 
is very hard and durable, is much used by 
turners. The seeds are poisonous, 


{| Scotch, or Alpine laburnum : 


Bot.: Cytisus alpinus. Its seeds also are 
poisonous, 


Ab-y-rinth, s. (Ger. labyrinth; Fr. laby- 
é; Ital. labirinto ; Lat. labyrinthus, from 
Gr. aanipotes (laburinthos): Gr. Aavpa (laura) 
=an alley, lane, or passage, and pypivOos 
(mérinthos) = a cord, line, or string.] 

A. As a proper name: 

: a e building with numerous halls 
connected by intricate and tortuous passages 
made in Egypt. 

2. A similar one constructed in Crete. 
Others were in the island of Lemnos, and at 
Clusium in Italy. 

B. As a common substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: A maze ina den, as the one at 
Hampton Court. (Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi.) 

2. Figuratively : 

1) Any intricate series of passages, though 
not intended by the builders to form a maze. 


“ A few churches of eminent beauty rose out ofa ate: 
rinth of narrow lanes.”— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. iil. 


(2) Anything intricate to the mind ; a pro- 
blem puzzling to the intellect. 


“ Again the slaves of nature's sway, 
In inths of our own we stray.” 
Cowper : Testimony of Divine Adoption. 


(8) Complicated or involved folds. 


“ Then, bending with full force, around he rolled, 
A labyrinth of bands in fold on fold.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey vili. 484. 
M1. Technically : 


1. Anat. : The internal portion of the ear; 
the portion hollowed ont in the petrous bone, 
and divided into three compartments, the 
vestibule, the semicircular canals, and the 
cochlea or small shell. 

2. Arch, : A name given to various intricate 
arrangements of ornamental bands or lines. 

3. Metallurgy : 

(1) A sinuous channel in which the ground 
ore (slime) and water are conducted, in order 
that the metallic portions may be deposited 
according to their respective gravities. 

(2) A chamber of many turnings, in which 
fumes, derived from distillation of mer- 
eury, &c., are condensed. [CoNDENSER.] 


labyrinth-fret, s. 
Arch.: A fret with many turnings resem- 
bling a labyrinth. 


*1Ab’-Y-rinth, v.t. [Lasyrintu,s.] To shut 
up ry ae labyrinth. (Keats: Lamia, ii.) 


*1Ab-y-rinth’-al, a. [Eng. labyrinth; -al.] 
The same as LABYRINTHIAN (q.Y.). 


doll, bép; pdat, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, 
-cian -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion= shin’ -tion, -sion=zbin, -cious, 


From Lat. labrum=a lip, the ; 


labrum—lace 


1ab-Y-rinth’-i-an, a. (Lat. labyrintheus. 
Like a labyrinth ; intricate, winding, Se teced: 


“ Mark, how th turns 
The circles inteicate ona Saye oar a 
Young: Night Thoughts, ix. 1,132, 
14b-Y-rinth-i-bran-chi-i, s. pl. [Gr., 
AaBvpivOos (laburinthos) = a labyrinth, and 
Bodyxvov (brangchion) = a fin, a gill.) 


Ichthy.: A group or division of Acanthop- 
terygii (q.v.). Head and body covered with 
scales of moderate size; gill-openings rather 
narrow, with a branching labyrinthine body, 
which assists in the oxygenation of the blood, 
above the cavity of the gills. It contains two 
families, Labyrinthici and Luciocephalida, 


t 1&b-Y-rinth’-ic, 1Ab-y-rinth’-ic-al, a. 
(Lat. labyrinthicus ; Ger. labyrinthisch.| Per- 
taining to a labyrinth ; intricate, winding, 
perplexed. (Lyell: Man. Geol. (ed. 4th), p. 292.) 


labyrinthic-teeth, s. pl. 
Paleont.:; Teeta having many radiating ver- 
tical grooves. (LaBYRINTHODON.] 


1Ab-y-rinth-i-ci, s. pl. [Lat., mase. pl. of 
labyrinthicus = ene) : 
Ichthy.: The typical family of the Laby- 
rinthibranchii (q.v.). Freshwater fishes from 
tropical and sub-tropical regions, capable of 
living for some time out of water in thick or 
hardened mud. There are nine genera, of 
which the best known is Anabas (q.v.). 


1ab-y-rinth’-i-form, a. [Lat. labyrinthus 
=a labyrinth, and forma=form.] Of the 
form of a labyrinth; marked by sinuous in- 
tricate lines. (Grifith: Cuvier, x. 217.) 


+ 1Ab-y-rinth’-ine, a. [From Lat. labyrin- 

thus.) Like a labyrinth ; labyrinthic (q.v.). 

“Truth has her pleasure-grounds, her haunts of ease... 
And labyrinthine walks.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. iv. 
1Ab-Y-rinth’-6-d6n, s. (Gr. AaBvpuvG0s 
(laburinthos) = labyrinth, and odovs (odous), 
genit, oddvros (odontos) = a tooth.] 
Paleontology : 
1, The name given by Prof. Owen to a genus 
of fossil reptiles me 

since raised into an 

order. [LABYRIN- 

THODONTIA.] The 

name was given 

from the labyrin- 
thic windings seen 
in a cross-section of 

a tooth, especially 

when magnified. 
Prof. Owen believed 
that the footprints, 
called from their re- 
semblance to the 
human hand, Cheirotherium (q.v.) were made 
by an animal of this genus. 

2. As now restricted, a genus of Labyrintho- 
donts, belonging to the sub-order or family 
Euglypta. Only known example, L. leptogna- 
thus. (Owen; Brit, Ass. Rep., 1874, p. 158.) 


ee Fit dens, a. & s. [LABYRINTHO- 
DON. 
A, As adj.: Belonging to, characteristic of, 
of, or resembling the order Labyrinthodontia. 
“The labyrinthodont fauna of the Carboniferous 
rocks.”—Huzaley ; Critiques & Addresses (1873), p. 185. 
B. As substantive: 
1, Sing.: Any individual of the order Laby- 
rinthodontia (q.v.). 
2. Pl. : The Labyrinthodontia (q.v.). 


“T refer to the Labyrint! "—Hualey : Critiques 
& Addresses (1873), p. 185. 


14b-¥-rinth-6-don’-ti-a (tias shi), lab- 
y-rinth’-d-donts, s. pl. [LanyrintHopon.] 
Paleont.: In Prof. Owen's classification, 
the second order of the class or bee or Rep- 
tiles. Now that the Amphibia are quite 
separated from the Reptiles, the Labyrintho- 
donts are placed with the former class. They 
had an elongated body furnished with a tail. 
Most had palatine and vomerine teeth. As a 
rule the dentine was much folded (hence their 
names). There were three thoracic plates, 
and a ventral armour of small scutes. The 
limbs were four, usually, or at least often, 
pentadactyle. Their closest affinity was not, 
as was once believed, with the Batrachians, 
put with the lower members of the class 
Amphibia. They could not leap like frogs. 
They have been found in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Germany, Russia, Central India, 


TOOTH OF LABYRINTHODON, 


lac (1), s. 
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South Africa, Australia, and North America. 
They occur from the Carboniferous to the 
Jurassic pricks They frequented fresh 
water, and were wholly aquatic in the first 
stage of their development, The Labyrintho- 
donts have been divided into ten sub-orders, 
groups, or families ; (1) Euglypta, (2) Brachyo- 
pina, (3) Chauliodonta, (4) Athroodonta, (5) 
unnamed, (6) Archegosauria, (7) Heleothrepta, 
(8) Nectridea, (9) Aistopoda, and (10) Microsau- 
ria, (See these words.) (Rep. Brit, Ass. for 
1873, pp. 225-247 ; 1874, pp. 149-192.) 


[Pers. laka ; Hind. lakh ; Sanse, l4k- 
sha, rdkscha, from rang = to dye.] 


1. Botany, de. : 


(1) A resinous encrustation caused by the 
parasitic insect Coccus Lacca, The encrusted 
sticks are called Stick-lac. If broken off 
from the twigs, and washed in water, the 
resin breaks into small particles called Seed- 
lac; and, if this be melted over a fire, and 
squeezed through a long sac into troughs, it 
spreads out into thin flakes, Shell-lac; if 
dropped into rounded masses, it is Button- 
lac ; if into larger pieces, it is Sheet-lac or 
Piece-lac. (Prof. Watt.) Lac is called also 
East Indian Kino, 

(2) A white, orange, or other-coloured fluid 
occurring in many plants. (Treas. of Bot.) 

(3) A gummy substance produced by Alew- 
rites lac. (TJ'reas. of Bot.) 

2. Pharm, : A decoction of Shell-lac is much 
used in India in the preparation of several 
medicinal oils, The Tamul doctors prescribe 
Lac in old and obstinate bowel complaints, 


lac-dye, s. A dye obtained from the 
water used in washing stick-lac. [Lac.] 
lac-insect, s. 


Entom. : Coccus Lacca, the puncture of which 
rapier lac (q.v.). It is a native of India, 
eeding on Acacia arabica, A. Catechu, Anona 
squamosa, Butea frondosa, B. superba, Carissa 
Carandas, Ceratonia Siliqua, Feronia Elephan- 
tum, Ficus elustica, F. laccifera, Mangifera 
indica, Tectona grandis, Zizyphus Jujuba, and 
many other trees or shrubs. When the female 
lac-insects crowd together on a branch, a pel- 
lucid and glutinous substance exudes from 
the margins of their bodies, and at last covers 
the whole of the insects ; this is lac (q.v.). 

lac-lake, s. 

Pigments: A lake prepared from lac. Its 
colour is rich, deep, and transparent. It is 
less brilliant but more durable than cochineal 
and kermes. In both these respects it is 
inferior to madder. 


lac-varnish, s. A kind of varnish made 
from shellac dissolved in alcohol. Coloured 
by red, orange, or yellow matters. Lac is ob- 
tained from the Ficus indica; the product is 


stick lac, seed-lac, shellac, and lac-lake. 


l&c (2), lakh, s. (Hind. lak, from Sanse. laksha 


=a mark, a lac, a hundred-thousand.] In the 
East Indies, one hundred thousand : as, a lac 
of rupees. 


l&c'-cic, a. (Eng. lac(1) ; -ic.] Of, pertaining 


to, or produced from lac, 


laccic-acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid said to have been separated 
from stick-lac by Dr. John. It is a yellow 
crystalline powder, soluble in water and al- 
cohol, and forms deliquescent soluble salts 
with potash, soda, and lime; but insoluble 
salts with the oxides of mercury and lead, 


ldo’-cine, s. [Eng. lac (1) ; -ine.] A substance 


formerly thought to be obtained from lac. 


ace, *laas, *las, s. (0. Fr. las, lags=a 


snare, from Lat. laqueus.] 

* 1, A snare, a gin. 
tarch ; Morals, p. 973.) 

2. A string ; a cord used to bind or fasten, 
especially by interweaving: as a stay-lace, 
boot-lace, &c. 

8. A kind of network of threads of flax, 
cotton, gold or silver wire, or other suitable 
material, forming a fabric of transparent tex- 
ture, Its origin is not known, but it appears 
to have been used by the ladies of ancient 
Greece and Rome, It was early used in 
Northern Italy, and is said to have been in- 
troduced into France by Mary de Medicis. 
In 1483 its importation into England was 
prohibited. Point lace was embroidered with 
the needle. Bone lace (Charles I.) was a kind 


(P. Holland: Plu- 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph= £ 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel deb 
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of thread lace, and received its name from the 
bobbin being made of bone. About 1768, a 
stocking-weaver of Northampton produced a 
machine for making lace ; it was called the 
pin-frame, and is still employed in France for 
making the lace called tulle. In lace-weaving, 
the threads of the weft are twisted round those 
of the warp. The manner of twisting deter- 
mines the character of the net and its name, 
es whip-net, mail-net, pattern-net, drop-net, 
zpider-net, balloon-net, Paris-net, bobbin-net, 

The following is a list of the classified laces ; 

(1) Pillow-lace, the article or fabric being 
wholly made by hand (known as Valenciennes, 
Mechlin, Honiton, Buckingham); or Guipure 
made by the crotchet-needle ; and silk lace, 
called blonde when white, and Chantilly, Puy, 
Grammont, and black Buckinghamshire, when 
black. 

(2) Lace, the ground being machine-wrought, 
the ornamentation made on the pillow and 
afterwards applied to the ground (known as 

. Brussels, Honiton, or appliquée lace). 

(3) Machine-made net or quillings, wholly 
Pisin, whether warp or bobbin (known as bob- 

in-net, tulles, blondes, Cambrai, Mechlin, 
Brussels, Alengon, &c.). 

(4) Lace, the ground being wholly made by 
machine, partly ornamented by machine, and 
partly by hand, or wholly ornamented by 
hand, whether tamboured, needle-embroidered, 
or darned. 

; _() Lace, wrought and ornamented by ma- 
chinery, comprising trimming laces of every 

' description, veils, falls, scarfs, shawls, lap- 
pets, curtains, &c. 


lace-bark, s. 

Botany : 

1, The inner bark of Lagetta lintearia, one 
of the Daphnads. The English name is given 
because the bark, when macerated and 
stretched laterally, resembles coarse lace, 
and in Jamaica, where the tree grows, is made 
into caps, ruffles, &c. The negroes make 
durable clothing from it, and the white inha- 
bitants utilize it for ropes and cables. The 
tree was introduced into British hothouses, 
in 1844, by Mr. Wilson, Curator of the Bo- 
tanic Garden at Bath. In its native country 
it grows on marly limestone, where there is 
not a particle of earth to be seen. 

2. The name given in New Zealand to the 
genus Philippodendron. 


| lace-boot, s. A laced-boot (q.v.). 


lace-border, s. 

Entom.: Acidalia ornata, a moth of the 
family Acidalide. It is a pretty species, the 
wings pearly-white, with streaks and lines 
and blotches. The larva feeds on marjoram, 
thyme, and mint. 

lace-corals, s. pl. 

Zool. : The family Fenestellide (q.v.) 

+ lace-flies, s. pl. 

Entom.: The order Neuroptera 


lace-frame, s. 
lace. 


dependent s. The same as LATTICE-LEAF 
-V.). 


A machine for making 


lace-lizard, s. 

Zool. : Hydrosaurus giganteus, found in Aus- 
tralia. It is akin to the Monitors. Its full 
name is the Gigantic Lace-lizard. 


lace-making, a. & s. 


A, As adj. : Intended, invented, or designed 
for the making of lace. 

“Mr. Bennet Woodcroft, F.R.S., exhibited a model 
of the original Zace-making machine of the late Mr. 
John Heathcoat, invented in 1808, which reduced the 
price of bobbin-net lace from five guineas to 5d. per 
yard. The inventor was driven from Leicestershire by 
combinations of workpeople, and removed his business 
to Tiverton, which he represented in Parliament for 
many years in conjunction with Lerd Palmerston.”— 
Times, April 7, 1875. 

B. As subst.; The act, art, or process of 

making lace. 


! lace-paper, s. 
work pattern and perforations made in imita- 
tion of lace. The process usually consists in 
grinding off the elevated portions of embossed 
paper, which is accomplished by passing the 
paper between two-rollers, one of which is 
covered with ground glass or emery, the other 
is Impressed with a duplicate of the design on 
the paper. The grinding-roller is made to 
revolve at high velocity. 


Paper having an open- 


lace—lacertilia 


lace-piece, s. 

1. Shipbuild. : The main-piece of the head, 
or beak-shaped projection from the head of a 
vessel. [MAIN-PIECE, STEM.) 

2. Naut.: The rope used to fasten a sail to 
its yard or gaff. 


lace-pillow, s. Asmall pillow or cushion 
on which to make lace. 


lacc-trimming, s. 
ing of lace. 


lace-winged, a Having wings resem- 
bling lace. 
Lace-winged flies: 
Entom. : The genus Hemerobius (q.v.) 
lace, * lase, v.t. & i, [Lact, 3.) 
A. Transitive: 
L Literally: 
* 1, To fasten, to entangle, to catch. 
“ Who doutlesse may restore againe 
My harmes to helth, my ruth to rest, 
That Zaced is within her chaine.” 
Yncertaine Auctors : The Louer thinkes no paine. 
2. To fasten by means of a lace or string 
passed through eyelet holes. 
“One boot buckled, another laced.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 
3. To adorn with lace, or materials resem- 
bling lace sewn on. 


“The same gentleman, whenever he wanted credit 
for a new suit from his tailor, always made a proposal 
in laced clothes.” —Goldsmith : The Bee, No. 3. 


4, To adorn; to dress out in laces or ma- 
terials resembling laces. 


* And there were knights of great renown 
| And ladies laced in pall.” 
Scott ; Thomas the Rhymer, tii. 


* TI. Figuratively : 
1. To join, to attach. 


“That sin by him advantage should achieve, 
And lace itself with his society.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 67. 


2. To embellish, as with variegations, in- 
tersections, or stripes. 


“Look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iii, 5. 
3. To alternate. 


“Then clap four slices of pilaster on’t 
That, laced with bits of rustic, makes a front.” 
Pope: Moral Essays, iv. 31. 


4, To add, to intermingle, to intermix with 
spirits. 
“Mr. Nisby [is] of opinion that laced coffee is bad for 
the head.” —Addison : Spectator, No. 317. 


5. To beat, to thrash, to lash. 


“*Go you, and find me outa man that has no curi- 
osity atall, or I’ll Jace your coat for ye."—L' Estrange. 


B. Intrans. : To be made so as to fasten 
with a lace ; to join with a lace, 


laged, a. [Eng. lac(e) ; -ed.] 
I, Literally: 
1. Tied, bound. 


2. Fastened with lace ; adorned with lace. 
“ He scratched her maid, he stole the cream, 


He tore her best Zaced pinner.’ 
Prior: The Widow & her Oat. 


* TI, Fig. : Mixed with spirits. 
laced-boot, s. A boot which is fastened 
with a lace. 


* laced-mutton, s. 
courtesan. 
“* And whom for mutton and kid?’ 
‘A fine laced-mutton,’"” 
Ben Jonson : Neptune's Triumph; A Mozque. 
laced-stocking, s. A bandage support 
for varicose veins, weak legs, &c. 


lage’-mak-ér, s. [Eng. lace, and maker.] 
One whose busiuess ‘or occupation it is to 
make lace. 


lage’-man, s. [Eng. lace, and man.) One 
who deals in lace or laces. 
“ By mercers, Jacemen, mantua-makers pressed, 
But most for ready cash for play distressed.” 
i‘ Jenyns: Modern Fine Lady. 
* 1a¢’-Gr-a_ble, a. (Lacerate.] That may or 
can be torn or lacerated. 

“The lungs . . . must necessarily ‘lie o; to great 
damages, because of their thin eng hanepatie compo- 
sure."—Harvey - On Consumption. 

la¢'-ér-ate, v.t. [Lat. laceratus, pa. par. of 
lacero = to tear, to rend; lacer = mangled, 
torn, from Gr. AaKepds (lakeros) = torn; Aaxis 
(lakis) = a rent.] 
1, Lit. : To tear, to rend ; to tear to pieces ; 
to separate by violence. 
“ Hither the feeble pair, by mutual aid, 


The warrior's Jacerated corpse conveyed.” 
Lewis: Statius ; Thebais, bk. xii. 


A bordering or edg- 


A prostitute, a 


2. Fig.: To rend, to harrow, to wound. 
Tre ent Soomete both your hese and hia a 
lag’-6r-ate, 1&g’-€r-at-€d, a. [Lat. lacera~ 
tus, pa. par. of lacero.] [LACERATE.] 

*J, Ord. Lang.: Rent, torn. 

Il, Technically : 

1. Anat. : A term used of five foramina, the: 
foramen lacerwm, anterius and posterius of the 
cranium, and the foramina jugulare, medium, 
and orbitale. 

2. Bot.: Appearing torn. 


14q'-ér-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. lacerate ; -ly.] 
Bot. : Of an apparently lacerated form. 


lacerately-torn, a. 
Bot.: Torn or toothed ina coarsely irregu- 
Jar manner. 


1a¢-ér-a-tion, s. (Lat. laceratio ; from lacera- 
tus, pa. par. of lacero; Fr. lacération ; Ital. 
lacerazione; Sp. laceracion.] 
1. The act of rending or tearing in pieces. 
“If there be no fear of laceration, pullit out the 
poe way it went in.”—Wiseman: Surgery, bk. V., 
2. The breach made by tearing or rending. 


“They [nitrous and sulphurous exhalations] force 
out their way, not onely with the breaking of the: 
cloud, but the laceration of the air about it.”—Browne > 
Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. x. 


* 1ig'-ér-a-tive, a. [Eng. lacerat(e); -ive.} 
Tearing or lacerating; having the power or 
tendency to lacerate. 


“Some depend upon the nite Deane of the part 
ulcerated, others upon the continual afflux of lacera-- 
tive humours.” —Harvey - On Consumptions. 


*la-cert, *la-certe, s. ([Lat. lacerta=a 
lizard.}_ A fleshy muscle, so called from its- 
having a tail like a lizard. 


*la-gér’-ta (1), s. [Probably from Lat. lacer- 
tus ae an upper arm.] Afathom. (Doomsday: 
Book. 


la-cér’-ta (2) (pl. la-cér’-tee), s. {Lat.=a. 
lizard.] 


1. Astron.: The Lizard; a constellation 
established by Hevelius. It is surrounded by 
Andromeda, Cepheus, Cygnus, and Pegasus. 

2. Zoology: 

(1) Sing. : Lizard; the typical genus of the 
family Lacertide, and the order Lacertilia 
(q.v.). [Lizarp,] 

(2) Pl.: In Professor Owen’s classification, 
the tenth order of the class Reptilia, or Rep-- 
tiles. It includes the lizards, monitors, igua--. 
nas, &c., but excludes the Crocodiles, which 
are placed under the ninth order, Crocodilia. 


la-cér’-ti-an (t as sh), a. &s. [Lacrrra.] 
A. As adj.: Of or belonging to the family- 
Lacertide (q.v.). 
B. As subst.: A member of the family 
Lacertide. 


la-ceér’-ti-dee, la-cér-ti’-a-dz, la-gér’— 
as s. pl. (lat lacert(a) =a lizard ; fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Lacertilia. The head, 
which is distinctly separated from the neck, 
is covered with plates, the body with scales ;. 
the eyes have movable eyelids, and generally 
a nictitating membrane.. Tongue protrusible. 
The body is long, as is the tail; the toes gene- 
rally five, of unequal length and free. Found- 
over the Eastern hemisphere. They are re-- 
presented in the New World by the Ameivide., 


-6r-til’-i-a, s. pl. ([Neut. pl. of Mod. 

at. lacertilis = of or belonging to a lizard, 
from Lat. lacerta (q.v.).] 

1. Zool.: Lizards ; an order of Reptiles. 
The teeth are not lodged in sockets : the limbs: 
may be well developed or reduced to one pair, 
or altogether absent; there is always a pec- 
toral arch. The heart has two auricles and 
one ventricle. An epidermic and a dermal 
skeleton are sometimes present. The dorsal 
vertebre have procclous or amphiccelous 
centres ; their transverse processes represented 
by simple tubercles, to which the undivided 
proximal ends of the ribs are attached. (Hua- 
ley.) _ The order is divided into three sections : 
(1) Fissilinguia, or Leptoglossa, in which the: 
tongue is long, protrusible, and forked; (2) 
Brevilinguia, or Pachyglossa, in which the 
tongue is thick, fleshy, and not protrusible ;. 
(3) Vermilinguia in which there is a long 
worm-like tongue clavate at the end. 


a} ~ tay 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt,. 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. s% o=6€; ey=a; qu=kw. 


2, Palewont.: It has been sw 
certain reptilian remains of Mi 
age may be Lacertilian, though some have con- 
sidered them Crocodilian. If not Permian, 
—- may have commenced in Triassic 

mes, 


ér-til’-i-an, a. & s. 
ili(a) ; Eng. suff oe 


A, As adj.: Of or vel to the ord 
tila Crs.) or belonging order 


+ B, As subst.: A reptile of the order La- 
certilia. 


that 
e Permian 


(Mod. Lat., &c, 


*la-cér’-til-Oid, a. (Lat. lacerta =a lizard, 
and Gr, eldos (eidos)= form, shape.] Thesame 
as LACERTINE (q.V.). 


* la-cér’-tine, a. (Lat. lacert(a) = a lizard; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ine.] Likea lizard ; belonging 
to or resembling the genus or order Lacerta. 


lage’-wom-an, s. [Eng. lace, and woman.) 
A woman who makes or deals in lace, 


*l&ghe, a. [Fr.] Slow, sluggish, lazy. 
™ and if aan eal Veeck 
shail bolde him tyke t popes we hh dey 


*laghe, ligh’-és, s. (Fr. lachesse= remiss- 
ness; from Fr. ldche = loose, remiss; from 
Lat. ae loose, mga pee ee 
ness, negligence, or neglect ; O) 
anything at the due or proper time ; inexcus- 
able delay. 


ee re nes to Se neeresepnedraciin laches 
7 a shrewd attorney."—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., xxv. _ 


J Laches of entry: Neglect of an heir to 
enter into possession. 


ldch-é-na— s. [Named after Wernerus 
de la Chenal of Switzerland, who Fa 
some medical and botanical tracts at Basle.) 
Bot.: A us of Asphodelee. It consists 
of pretty though diminutive plants. About 
thirty-six species have been introduced from 
the Cape of Good Hope. Examples: Lache- 
naria pendula, L, luteola, &c. 


-8 Gr. éw = to 
apr rtinti Ty [Gr. Aaxéw (laches) ap- 
1, Class. Mythol.: One of the three Fates 
(@.v.)- 


1. A genus of Crotalide. Rattlesnakes or 
Pit-vipers. Lachesis mutus, the Bushmaster 
of Surinam, Guiana, and Brazil, has the rudi- 
ments of a rattle. 

2. A doubtful sub-genus of molluses, genus 
Pleurotoma. 


* \-6g-néss, s. (Eng. laches ; -ness.] Negli- 
gence, remissness, neglect. 


*la-chésse’, s. [(Fr.] [Lacue, a.] Remiss- 
ness, negligence. 
“ The first point of slouth I call 
Lachesse, and is the chiet of all.” 


20. A. bk. ty, 
dch-niin'-thés, s. (Gr. Adxry (lachné) = 
woolly hair, down, and dv@os (anthos)=a 
blossom.) 

Bot.: A genus of Hemadoracee (Blood- 
roots). The red colour found in the roots of 
Lachnanthes tinctoria is used in America for 


dyeing. 
*lach’-ry-ma-ble, *14c’-r¥m-a-ble, «. 


(Fr. 2; from Lat. lacrimadilis ; from 
=a tear.) Lamentable, 
mournfal. 
WAch’-rym-2x, s. pl. [Lat.] Tears. 


lacryms Christi, s. A sweet wine of 
pleasant flavour, white or red, pre from 
the grapes of Mount Somma, near Vesuvius. 


lich’-rym-x-form, a. [Lat. lacryma=a 
tear, and forma = shape.] 
Bot. ; The same as TEAR-SHAPED (q.V.). 


‘ich’ lic-r¥m-al, a.& 8. [Fr, 
as ge a lteter 


A. As adjective: 
I. Ord, Lang. : Generating tears ; pertaining 
eee might be squeezed from the lachrymal 
wis e 
panda’ Oheyne a Hour bhtoal Principles, 
Il. Anat.: Of or belonging to the glands 
for secreting tears. 


DON, béy; pdAt, jSwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = 


lacertilian—lackadaisically 


B. As substantive: 
1, The same as LacuRYMATORY (q.V.). 
* 2. A tear. 


“ Made her laugh in the midst of her uerymats,”— 
Richardson : Sir 0, Grandison, vi. 817. 


lachrymal-bone, s. 

Anat. : Os ungwis, the ungual bone, a thin 
scale of bone placed at the anterior and inner 
part of the orbit of the eye. 


lachrymal-duct, s. 

Anat.: The tear duct. It opens from the 
lacrhymal gland, or sac, close to the inner por- 
tion of the eyelids in the conjunctiva, and ex- 
tends downwards into the nasal duct. 


Lachrymal-duct dilator : 
Surg. : A probe, by means of which the nor- 


mal calibre of the nasal duct is restored in 
cases of obstruction. 


lachrymal-glands, s. pl. 
—— : Glands of the eyes for secreting 
Ts. 


lachrymal-sinus, s. 

Comp. Anat, ; The suborbital sinus (q.v.). 
* lach’-rym-a-ry, * lic’-rjm-a-ry, a. 
(Lat. lacrima, lacryma =a tear.) Pertaining to 
or containing tears. 


“What a variety of sha: in the ancient urn: 
lamps, lachrymary venndie. =i dadlons + Italy ; Rone. 


*1lach’-rym-ate, v.i. (Lat. lacrima, lacryma, 
=atear.] Toweep. (Blount.) 


*lach-rym-Ation, s. [Lat. lacrima, lacry- 
ma=a tear.) The act of weeping or shedding 
tears. 

lach’-rym-a-tor-y, s. [Low Lat. lachryma- 

torium ; from Lat. ima, lacryma = atear ; 

Fr. ire.) A fanciful term applied 

to small glass vessels, in shape like the ala- 

bastron, but with a longer neck, and said to 
be intended for holding tears consecrated to 
the dead ; but their use was to hold per- 
fumes or ointments. 
“No 

Peet I am Ms 9h Nn ee Bye eae rt as 

sacred unto the Manes, or passionate expressions of 

Soy ssiaie friends.” — Browne: Urne- 


* 1Ach-ry-mén’-tal, a. (Lat. lacrima, lac- 

ryma =a tear.) Tearful, lugubrious. 
Holland. (Dowtel Beourge af Folly, p. 8). 

1ach’-ry-m a, {Lat. lacrima, laeryma = 
a tear; Eng. . suff. -ose.] Sad, mournful ; 
shedding, or appearing to shed tears. 

1lAch’-ry-m6se-ly, adv. (Eng. lachrymose ; 
ta § a tL Ba manner; sadly, tear- 


lag’-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. (Lace, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive: 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1, A fastening by a cord, thong or whang, 
which through holes prepared in the 
r e parts of the object to be fastened. 
The term is applied to fastening up the front 
opening of some kinds of boots ; also to the 
fastening together of the pieces which con- 
stitute a machine belt. 

2. A lace or cord intended for fastening, 

IL Technically : 

1. Bookbinding : Securin, 
sides by carrying the ban 
perforations in the boards, 


* 


the book to the 
or slips through 


2. Naut.: The rope used to confine the 


heads of sails to their gaffs or yards, 


la-gin’-i-a (pl. la-gin’-i-e), 3 

fringe or lappet of a dress.) 

1, Botany: 

(1) Sing.: A deep taper-pointed slash at 
a narrow slender portion of the edge of a 
monophyllous calyx. 

(2) Pl. : Segments of anything. Used espe- 
cially of the fringes on fringed corollas. 

2, Entom.: The terminal joint of one of the 
maxille in an insect. 


la-cin'’-i-Ate, la-gin'-1-at-¥d, a. (Lat. la- 
cinia = a fringe or lappet.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Adorned with fringes or 
borders. 


[Lat. =a 
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2. Bot.: Cut or divided i into 
very narrow segments. as 


la-cin-i-form, a. (Lat. lacinia = a fringe 
or border of a dress, and forma =a form.] 
Entom. : Fringe-shaped. 


la-cin’-i-0-late, a, (Dimin. of Eng. lacini- 
ate (q.v.).] 
Bot.: Consisting of very minute laciniz, 


la-cin’-u-la, s. [A dimin. of Lat. lacinia = a 
fringe or border.} 


Bot.: One of the incurved ls of 
Umbelliferse. daa Gaal 


ldg-is-té-ma, s. [Gr. Aaxis (lakis)=a rent, 
a rending, and ora (stéma) = a stamen.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the o:aer Lacis- 


temacee (q.v.). It consists of er-like 
trees from tropical America, Pay? 


lag -is-té-ma/-¢é-m, li¢-is-tém’-8-2, 
abe (Mod. Lat. lacistem(a); Lat. fem. pL. 
. suff. -acece, -ew.] 

Bot. : Lacistemads ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Violales. It consists of 
small trees or shrubs with simple alternate 
stipulate leaves, flowers, which are hermaphro- 
dite or by abortion unisexnal, in axillary cat- 
kins ; calyx free, in several narrow divisions, 
covered by a dilated bract; corolla wanting ; 
a fleshy dise ; one hypogynous stamen ; ovary 
one-celled ; ovules attached to two or three 
parietal placentz ; seed by abortion, usually 
one to each valve ; genera two ; known species 
six. They grow in low places in woods, in 
tropical America, 


a tém-Ads, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lacistem(a) ; 
Eng. pl. suff. -ads.] 

Bot. ; Lindley’s name for the order Laciste- 
mace (q.¥.). ) 


lack (1), *lakke, *lack-en, *lacke, v.A 
& i. (Lack (1), s.] 
A. Transitive: 
*1, To find fault with, to blame. 


“I trowe that if envie I wis 
Knew the best that is... 
Yet somewhat Jacken hem would she. 
Romaunt of the Rose. 
2. To be in need of, to want, to need ; to be 
destitute of ; to be deficient in. 


“* Love with charity and celestiall 
Lasting interminable, lacking no goodness.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 548. (App.) 


* 3. To be without; to remain without. 


“T cannot lack thee two hours."—Shakesp,: 4s Fow 
Like It, iv. i. 


*4, To feel the want of. 
“T shall be loved when I am lacked.” 


: Coriolanus, iv. L. 
B,. Intransitive: 


1, To be in want, 
“The young lions do lack and suffer hunger."— 


Psalm xxxiv, 10. 
2. To be wanting; to be deficient, 
“Peradventure there shall Zack five of the fifty 
righteous,” —Genesis xviii. 23. 
lack (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Naut.: To completely penetrate; to pass 
clean through. 


“Weare lacking her through and through every 
shot.”"—C. Kingsley ; Westward Ho! ch. xx. 


ix (1), *lac, *lacke, * laik, * lake, *lak, 
as , Le, 8. eae lake = blemish, stain; laken 

= to blame; Dan. lak = fault, want; lakke= 
to decline away; Icel. lakr = defective, lack- 
ing. Perhaps connected with leak (q.v.).] 

*1, Blame, reproach. 

2. Want, destitution, failure; the state of 
being without or in need of anything. 


* Prugal, where Zack, supplies with what redounds, 
dh bestows what noxious there abounds.” 
ae Om Brooke: Universal Beauty, bk. L. 


* 3, A failure of duty. 


‘4s nat si thes eas 3 
Do stri me and put me in a sakke. 
pre - Chaucer: C. T., 10,073 


lack-a-day, interj. Alack-a-day; alas; 
an exclamation of sorrow or regret. 


lick (2), s. [Lac (2).] 


lack-a-dais-ic-al, a [Eng. lackadaisy; 
-cal,] Affected, pensive, or sentimental. 


lick-a-dais’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. lacka- 
daisical; -ly.) In a lackadaisical manner; 
with affectation. 


“‘T think I am,’ reiterated the dead man very 
lackadaisically."—Lytton ; Devereux, bk. ii., ch. iv. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
zhiin, -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, d@l. 
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lick-a-dais'-Y, a. & exclam. [Lack-a-Day.] 
A, As adj.: The same as LACKADAISICAL 


* 1ack’-all, s. (Eng. lack ; -all.] One who is 
perfectly destitute. 


*l&ack’-béard, s. (Eng. lack, and beard.} 
One who is destitute of a beard; a beardless 
person. 


“For my lord lackbeard, he and 1 shall meet."— 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, v. 1. 


1A4ck’-brain, s. [Eng. lack, and brain.] One 
who is destitute of sense or brains; a stupid 
fellow. 


“What a lackbrain is this? Our plot is as good a 
plot as ever was laid,”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., li. 3. 


lack'’-€r (1) s. [Eng. lack, v.; -er.] One who 
lacks or is in want. 


“ The lack of one may cause the wrack of all; 
Although the lackers were terrestrial gods, 
Yet will they ruling reel, or reeling fall. 

Davies: Wit's Pilgrimage. 


*1ack’-ér (2), s. [Lacqusr, s.] 
*lAck’-ér, v.t. (Lacquer, 2. 


lAc’-key, lAc-quey (qu as k), s. [0. Fr. 

laquay; Fr. laquais, from an O. Fr. alacay, 
from Sp. lacayo=a lackey; Port. lacaio =a 
lackey ; lacaia= a woman-servant in dramatic 

erformances, from Arab. luka = (as a.) worth- 
ess, (as s.) a slave.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: An attending servant, a footman, a 
menial attendant. 


“He broke a cane on the shoulders of a Zacquey, and 
ursued the poor man with the handle.”"—Macaulay : 
ist. Eng., ch. xxi. 


2. Fig. : A servile follower. 

II, Entom.: The same as Lackry-morH 
(q.v.). 

lackey-moth, s. 

Entom.: Clisiocampa Neustria, amoth of the 
family Lasiocampide. The fore wings are 
either ochre- yellow, with two brown trans- 
verse stripes, or brownish-red with transverse 
yellow ones; the hind wings paler and with- 
out stripes. The caterpillars are striped with 
blue, red, and yellow, living together on trees 
under a web. The Ground Lackey, a rarer 
insect, is Clisiocampa castrensis, 


* lac'-key, *lac-quay, * Lac-quey, v.t. & 
4. [LACKEY, s.] 

A. Trans.: To follow like a servant; to 
follow servilely. 


“ Lord of the Seasons! They in courtly pomp 
Lacquay thy presence.” 
Grainger ; Sugar Cane, bk. iii. 
B, Intrans.: To act as a lackey or servant ; 
to run like a footman beside; to follow ser- 
vilely. 
“ Oft have I servants seen on horses ride, 
The free and noble Zacguey by their side.” 
Sandys. (Todd.) 


*lack’-land, a. [Eng. lack, and land.] Hay- 
ing no property or estates, 


* 14ck’-1At-in, s. [Eng. lack, and latin.] One 
who has no knowledge of Latin; an unedu- 
cated or illiterate person, 


*1ack’-lin-en, a. [Eng. lack, and linen.] 
Having no shirt ; destitute of a shirt. 
“You poor, base, rascally, cheating, lacklinen mate ; 
away, you mouldy rogue, away.”—Shakesp.: 2 Henry 
*1ick’-love, s. (Eng. lack, and love.] One 
who is indifferent or insensible to love. 
(Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 2.) 


*14ck’-lis-tre (tre as tér), a. & s. [Eng. 
lack, and lustre.) 
A, As adj.: Wanting brightness or lustre. 
“Behold through each lacklustre, eyeless hole, 


The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, ii. 6. 


B. As subst. : A want of lustre ; that which 
wants lustre or brightness, 


*1Ack’-stock, s. (Eng. lack, and stock.] A 
man without money invested in the funds, &c. 
(Southey.) 


*lick’-thought (ought as At), a. [Eng. 
lack, and thought.) Vacant, foolish. (Southey.) 


Wc'-mis, s. 


La-con’-i-an, a, & s, [Lat. Laconia = Lace- 
demon or Sparta.] 


{Lirmus.] 


lackadaisy—iactary 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Laconia, or 
Lacedemoun ; characteristic of a Spartan. 

B. As subst.: An inhabitant or native. of 
Lacedeemon. 


la-con-ic, a. &s. (Lat. Laconicus = Laconian, 

“from Gr. Aaxwvixds (Lakénikos) = Laconian, 
from Adkwyv (Lakén) = a Laconian or inhabi- 
tant of Lacedemon or Sparta, a race pro- 
verbial for their brief and yea style of 
speaking ; Fr. laconique; Ital. & Sp. laconico.} 

A, As adjective: 

I, Literally: 

1. Of or pertaining to Laconia or its inhabi- 
tants. 

2. Resembling the Spartans in severity or 
harshness ; harsh, severe, stern. 

“His head had now felt the razor, his back the rod ; 
all that laconical discipline pleased him well.”—Bp. 
Hall, dec. 1, ep. 5. 

II. Fig.: Brief, sententious, pithy, concise, 

short; exposing much in few words. 


“ You that were once so economic, 
Quitting the thrifty Bano laconic.” 


enham : Dialogue. 
* B. As substantive : 
1. Conciseness or pithiness of speech ; la- 
conicism. 
2. A brief, pithy, or sententious saying or 
sentence ; a laconicisin. 


tla-cOn’-ic-al, a. [Eng. laconic; -ic.} The 
same as LACONIC (q.V.). 


la-con’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. laconical ; -ly. 

In a laconic manner ; briefly, pithily, senten- 
tiously. 

“* Alexander Nequam ... after he had signified his 


desire, wrote to the abbot laconically.’—Camden : 
Remaines ; Allusions. 


lac’-dn-ism, la-cdn’-i-cism, s._ [Fr. lac- 
onisme, from Lat. laconismus, from Laconia = 
Sparta.] 
1, A concise, pithy, or sententious style. 
*“‘And I grow laconic, even beyond laconicism,”— 
Pope: To Swiyt, Aug. 17, 1736. 
2. A laconic, pithy, or sententious saying 
or expression. 
“The band of providence writes often by abbrevia- 
tures, bieroglyphics, or short characters, which, like 


the laconism on the wall indited them,”—Browne ; 
Christian Morals, pt. i., § 25. 


la-cén’-i-ciim, s. [Lat.] 

Class. Antiqg.: Among the ancients, the 
semicircular end of a bath; a circular stove, 
for the purpose of heating the sudatories, or 
sweating-rooms of a bath, The use of the dry 
bath is said to have been prevalent among the 
Lacedemonians, 


*1Rc'-dn-ize, v.i. [Gr. Aaxwvidw (lakinizé).] 
To imitate the Laconians or Spartans in their 
severity of life and discipline, or in their la- 
conic mode of speech. 


1ac’-quér (qu as k), lAac’-kér, s. [Fr. 
lacre, from Port. lacre = sealing-wax, from 
laca = gum-lac, from Pers. lak, luk = lac, 
from Sanse. lakshaé = lac.] [Lac (1).]_ Pri- 
marily, a varnish composed of shellac dis- 
solved in alcohol and coloured by means of 
gamboge, saffron, annato, and various other 
colouring matters. It is applied to wood, to 
papier-maché, and to metals to protect them 
from rust and improve their colour. _ The 
term is also applied to compositions contain- 
ing none of the above ingredients, they being 
replaced by turpentine, resin, &c. Besides 
the colouring matters above referred to, tur- 
meric, dragon’s blood, gum sandarach, and 
red saunders are frequéntly employed in red 
and gold-coloured lacquers, the articles and 
their relative proportions being varied accord- 
ing to the tint desired. 
“The workhouses where the lacker is laid on, are 


accounted very unwholesome.”—Dampier: Voyages 
(an, 1638), 


lac’-quér (qu as k), lac’-kér, v.t. [Lac- 
QUER, s.} To coat or cover with lacquer for 
the purpose of preserving from decay or rust, 
or to improve the colour, 
““What shook the stage, and m: 
Cato’s long wig, eens, a eg Sire Doone atarer 0 
Pope: Imitation of Horace, Ep. 1. 


lac’-quéred (qu as k), ldc’-kéred, a. 
[Eng. lacquer; -ed.] Coated or covered with 
lacquer ; varnished. 


U2 Or oblong buckle, on the lackered shoe, 
With polished lustre, bending elegant 
In shapely rim.” Jago; Edge Hill, bk. iii, 


lacquered-ware, s. Goods varnished 
or coated with lacquer. 


lic-quér-ér (qu as k), lic-kér-ér, « 
[Eng. lacquer, v.; -er.] One who varnishes oF 
coats wares with lacquer. 


lac-ri-mo’-s0, adv. [It.] 
Mus. : Mournfully, sadly, with feeling. 


la-crésse’, s. [Fr.] A Canadian game, now 
a favorite in this country, in which the 
players endeavor to carry or throw the ball 
to their opponents’ goal on a peculiar bat 
(crosse), consisting of a long staff, covered at 
the end, and having network reaching about 
half-way, becoming narrower as it approaches 
the hand. 


*lAe- 
*l&c'-rym-al, a. [LacuRyMAL.] 

* lac’-rym-a-tor-y, s. [Lacurymatorny.) 
*lAc'-ry-ma-_ry, a. [LAcHRyMaRy.] 
*14c'-rym-ose, a. [LACcHRYMOSE.] 
*lacs, s. [O. Fr.] A lace (q.v.). 


lacs-d’-amotr, s. 
Her. : A cord of running knots surrounding 
the arms of widows and unmarried women. 


*l&e’-tage (age as ig), s. [O. Fr., Fr. lait- 
age, from Lat. lac; Fr. lait = milk.) Milk 
and the products of milk, as cream, butter, 
&c. ; the produce of animals which produce 
milk. 

“Tt is thought that the offering of Abel, who sacri- 
ficed of his flocks, was only wool, the fruits of his 
shearing; and milk, or rather cream, a part of his 
lactage."—Shuckford : On the Creation, i. 79. 

1Act-4l-bu-mén, s. [Eng. lact(ic), and 
albumen.) [CASEIN.] 


-a-ble, a. [LacHRYMABLE.] 


lac-ta-mé’-thane, s. [Eng. Jact(ic); am- 
(monia), and ethane.] 
CoHs i oO. 
Chem. : C5H;NOgq = (C3H40)" Ethyl- 
N. 


He 

lactamide. Obtained by treating diethylic 
lactate with aqueous ammonia, allowing the 
mixture to stand for two days, and afterwards 
expelling the excess of ammonia and water 
by evaporation in the water bath. It erys- 
tallizes in broad brilliant plates, which are 
greasy to the touch. It is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether, melts at 63° to a colour- 
less liquid, and boils at 219°, distilling with- 
out alteration. By boiling with caustic pot- 
ash, it is decomposed into ammonia ethyl- 
lactate of potassium. 


lac-tam ic, a. [Eng. lact(ic); am(monia), 
and suff. -ic.] 


lactamic-acid, s. [ALANINE.] 


lac’-ta-mide, s. [Eng. lact(ic), and amide.] 

Chem. : C3H7NO2 = CH3'CH(OH):CO'NHg. 
This compound, which is isomeric with ala- 
nine or lactamic-acid, can be produced from 
all the ethereal salts of lactic-acid, by the 
action of ammonia in alcoholic or aqueous 
solution. It crystallizes in small colourless, 
leafy crystals, which dissolve readily in water, 
alcohol, and ether, and melt at 74°. When 
heated with water it yields ammonic lactate : 
boiled with alkalis, alkaline lactates, and free 
ammonia are formed. 


*lact’-ant, a. [Lat. lactans, pr. par. of lacte 
= to suckle ; Jac (genit. lactis) = milk.] Giv- 
ing suck; suckling. 


lac’-tar-ene, lac’-tar-ine, s. [Lat. lac = 
milk.] A preparation of the casein of milk, 
used by calico printers. 


*lac-tar’-i-iim, s. [Lat.] A dairy-house; a 
lactary (q.v.). 


lac-tar’-i-iis, s. (Lat. = pertaining to milk, 
milky ; from lac = milk.) 
Bot.: A large genus of Gill-bearing Fungi, 
having a milky juice on the distinct tubes. 
Most of the species are dangerous, but Lacta- 


rius deliciosus, L. volemus, &c., are edible. 
(Berkeley.) 


* lac’-tar-y, a. & s. [Lat. lactarius, from lae 
= milk; Fr. lactaire; Sp. lactario.] 
A. As adj.: Full of milk, or of a juice 
resembling milk ; milky. 
“R lactary, ilk: z 
white aaa lactone sibare ie een Wide 


there arise flowers blue and yellow.”—Browne: 
Errours, bk. vi., ch. x. % ha ake 


B. As subst. :; A dairy-house. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2%, 0 = 6; ey=a qu=kw. 


lic’-tate, s. [Eng. lact(ic); -ate] - 
Chem. : A salt of lactic acid. 


ldc-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. lactatum, sup. of lacto 
= to suckle ; lae= milk; Fr. lactation.) 
* 1, Ord. Lang.: The act or time of giving 
milk or suckling. 
2. Physiol.: The organic function which 
consists in the secretion and excretion of milk, 


ae {Lat. lacteus, from lac = 
A, As adjective: 
1, Pertaining to, containing, or resembling 
milk; milky. 
-. Conveying milk, or chyle of the colour 


= After si ag Le strained through those various 
land lacteal veins."—Derham: Physico-Theo- 
logy, bk. iv., ch. ix.. 


B.. As substantive: 
Anat, ; [LAcTEALs]. 


* lke'-td-al-ly, adv.. [Eng. lacteal; -ly. 
After the ee of milk  milkily. = 


lac” s.pl. (Lat, lacteus = milky, from 
lac = milk ; the lacteals being at most times 
filled with a milky fluid called chyle.] 

Anat.: The lacteals received the name of 
vasa lactea in 1622 from Asellius, their dis- 
coverer. From the specific word lactea, 
ea to distinguish vessels of this class came 

e word lacteal. The lacteals and lymphatics 
properly constitute one system of vessels 
which convey a fluid or fluids from various 
organs of the body to the veins near their 
terminations in the heart. The fluid which 
these vessels convey is milky after a full 
meal, and called chyle, ee during inter- 
vals of fasting, it is a yell h lymph, as in 
the lymphatics. (Todd & Bowman: Phys. 
Anat, (1856), ii. 269-289). The lacteal vessels 
commence on the surface of the intestines, 
and unite with one another in the mesentery, 
and after leaving the mesenteric glands, dis- 
charge their contents for the nourishment 
of the body into the lum chyli, in 
front of the second lumbar vertebra. 


§Ac’-té-an, a. (Lat. lacteus, from lac = milk.] 
1. Resembling milk ; milky. 
“This lactean whiteness ariseth from a 


great num- 
ber of little stars constipated in that part of heaven.” 
—Moxon: Astron. Cards, p. 13. 


2. Conveying chyle ; lacteal. 


lAc-té-0 a. ([Lat. lacteus, from lac = 
milk ; Sp. 3 Ital. latteo.) 
1, Resembling milk ; milky. 

“ Plants which have a white and Zacteous juice dis- 

"—Browne : Vulgar Errours, 


through every part. 
aa gag ei 


2. Conveying chyle ; lacteal. 
Sere are a 
*lAc’-té-olis-ly, adv. (Eng. lacteous ; -ly.) In 
a lacteons manner; in a manner resembling 
milk ; lacteally. 


*1ic-tés’-cenge, s. [Lat. lactescens, pr. par. 
of lactesco= to become milk or milky, from 
lacteo= to be milky, from lac= milk.) The 
quality or state of being lactescent; milki- 
ness ; a milky colour or appearance. 


“This ec does commonly = when we 
being ms, Or er vegetable 
concretions, that abound orth sulphureous 


r is sud jared upon the solution.” 
a) 
ea eee 
lic-tés’-cent, a. [Lacrescence.] 
* I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Becoming milk ; having a milky appear- 
ance or consistence, 


2. Containing or abounding in a thick, 
milk-coloured juice, 
as lettuce Ale bated rook ny aw so 
Juice.”—Arbuthnot: On Aliments. (Pref.) 


II. Bot.: Yielding milky juice. 
téth-¥1-a-mid [Eng. lact(ic) ; ethyl, 
Gio v1 a-mide, s. 


H to. 
Chem, : CsHyNO2 = (C3H,0)" } " Isomeric 
CoH;H N. 


with lactamethane, obtained as a crystal- 
line mass by the action of ethylamine on 
lactide. It melts at 48°, and distils without 
alteration at 260°, Alkalis decompose it into 
ethylamine and alkaline lactate. 


Oil, bd}; pout, jSW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -sion = va -cious, -tious, 


lactate—lactose 


ldo’-tic, a. (Lat. lac, genit. lact(is) = milk ; 
je Contained in or derived from sour 


lactic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CHO = CHs'CH(OH)'CO'OH, A 
monobasic, diatomic acid, discovered by 
Scheele in sour milk, and first recognised as 
a distinct acid b rzelius. It occurs in 
small quantity in the animal organism, espe- 
cially in the gastric juice, and, under certain 
circumstances, is formed in the fermentation 
of some sugars. It is readily prepared by 
adding to a solution of grape sugar a small 
quantity of powdered old cheese, mixed with 
sour milk, and allowing the mixture to stand 
for eight or ten days at a temperature of 40° 
to 45°. It may also be prepared syntheti- 
cally by mixing ethylidene oxide or acetic 
aldehyde with hydrocyanic acid, and treating 
the resulting product with hydrochloric acid, 
the ethylidene hydrate cyanide first formed 
being converted into lactic acid even at the 
ordinary temperature. It is a colourless, in- 
odorous liguid of syrupy consistence, pos- 
sessing an intensely sour taste, It is soluble 
in all proportions in water and alcohol, 
slightly soluble in ether. Its sp. gr. is 1°215 
at 20°, and it does not solidify even at -24°, 
When boiled with nitric acid, it is converted 
into oxalic acid, whilst hydrocyanic acid 
reduces it to propionic acid, Lactic acid 
forms salts by the replacement of hydroxylic 
hydrogen by metals. The neutral alkali salts 
are deliquescent, and soluble in alcohol. 
Sodie lactate, CH3*CH(OH)CO’ONa, crystal- 
lizes in fine, hair-like crystals. Calcic lactate, 
(CHg’CH(OH)CO"0),Ca*5H20, crystallizes in 
small, thin needies, soluble in water and 
alcohol. Zincic lactate, CgHj9ZnO0g,3H20, 
is the most characteristic salt of lactic acid. 
It crystallizes in colourless, monoclinic prisms, 
slightly soluble in cold water, very soluble in 
boiling water, but insoluble in alcohol. 


lactic-anhydride, s. ([Lacryi-Lac- 
TATE. } 


lactic-ethers, s. pl. 

Chem. : Lactic acid is capable of forming 
three different ethers containing the same 
monatomic alcohol-radical—viz., ethylic lac- 
tate, monethylic lactate, and diethylic lactate, 
the first two being isomeric. Ethylic lactate, 
CH3°CH-(OH)°CO*0’CoH;, is formed by heating 
to 170°, ina sealed tube, a mixture of lactic acid 
and alcohol. It is a colourless liquid of 
peculiar odour, and boils at 186°. Water, 
alcohol, and ether dissolve it in all propor- 
tions, bnt it is difficult te obtain it in the 
crystalline form. Monethylic lactate is a 
colourless liquid, boiling at 150°, It is soluble 
in water, alcohol, and ether. Diethylic lac- 
tate, C7H)403, at by the action of 
ethylate of sodium on chloropropionate of 
ethyl, is a transparent, mobile liquid of an 
agreeable odour, insoluble in water, but solu- 
bie in alcohol and ether. It boils at 156°°5, 
and has a sp. gr. of 0°9203 at 0°, 


lactic-ferment, s. 

Chem. : A minute organism which, under 
the microscope, is seen to consist of small 
elliptical cells, ey. detached, but some- 
times occurring in chains of two or three. It 
is developed in milk, when it is allowed to 
stand for some time, and is the cause of the 
milk becoming sour, the sugar of the milk 
changing into lactic acid. It is also developed 
when cheese is added to a solution of sugar, 
and kept at a temperature of 85° to 40°, 


lactic-fermentation, s. 
Chem. : [FERMENTATION]. 


lAc’-tide, s. (Eng. lact(ic), and (anhydr)ide.} 

Chem. : CgHgOy. The second ethereal anyh- 
dride of lactic acid, obtained by heating 
lactic acid or lactyl lactate for a long time at 
a temperature of 150° in a retort through 
which a stream of air is drawn. It cryetal- 
lizes in colourless rhombic tables of dazzling 
whiteness, insoluble in water and cold alcohol, 
but soluble in boiling alcohol. It melts at 
124°5°, and distils unchanged at 255°,, Ammo- 
nia converts it into lactamide. 


1&c-tid’-ic, a. [Eng. lactid(e) ; ~ic.] 
lactidic-acid, dilactic-acid,s. [Lac- 
TYL-LACTATE. | 


*laic-tif-ér-ots, a. (Lat. lac (genit. lactis) = 
milk, and fero = to bear, to produce, to carry 5 
Fr. lactifére ; Sp. lactifero ; Ital. lattiyero.] 
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1, Bearing or conveyi i - 
like juice. - eg regia 
2. Producing a milky or thick white-co- 
loured juice, as a plant. 
“He makes the breasts to 
made ap map infinite Dente ot ate pee 4 


whereof hath its excretory vessel, or Lactiferous 
—Ray : On the Creation. . os 


* ldc-tif-ic, * 1l4c-tif-ic-al, a. at. lac 
(genit. lactis) = milk, and , = Ale make.) 
Producing, yielding, or causing milk, 


* lao’-ti-fuge, s. [Lat. lac (genit.) = milk, 
and fugo = to put to flight, to drive out.) A 
medicine which diminishes the secretion of 
milk in the breast. 


ldc'-ti-mide, s. (Eng. lact(ic), and imide.] 


CHy'CH 
Chem. : | oo NE Lactoxylimide. Ob 


tained by heating alanine in a stream of 
hydrochlorie acid gas. It crystallizes in 
colourless needles, melting at 275°, and is 
readily soluble in water and alcohol. 


lac’-tine, lac’-tin, s. [Eng. lact(ic); -ine, 


-in.) [MILk-suGaR.] 


ldc’-to-, pref. [Lat. lac (genit. lactis). = milk.) 
A prefix denoting the presence of or connec- 
tion with milk, 


lacto-butyrometer, s. An apparatus 
for ascertaining the quantity of buttery mat- 
ter in a particular sample of milk. 


lacto-densimeter, s. An apparatus for 
ascertaining the density of milk, in order to 
discover if it has been mixed with water. 


lacto-glucose, s. 
Chem, : According to Fudakowski, a constit- 
uent of milk sugar. 


lacto-phosphates, s. pl. 
Chem. : The pharmaceutical name for a mix 
ture of lactic acid and calcium phosphate. 


lacto-protein, s. 
Chem.: An albuminous substance said to 
exist in milk. 
1Ac-tdm’-6-tér, s. [Lat. lac (genit. lactis) = 
milk, and Eng. meter (q.v.).] Called also a 
galactometer. A species of hydrometer, gradu- 
ated to show the comparative specific gravity 
and consequent value of different samples of 
milk. The instrument is a good evidence of 
the specific gravity of milk, and the specific 
gravity is a probable, but not positive, evi- 
dence of quality. Taken in connection with 
the per-cent. glass, which measures the per 
cent. of cream that rises, it is nearly a posi- 
tive indicator of pure and watered milk. One 
form of the lactometer for ascertaining the 
amount of cream in milk consists of a tube 
with a funnel mouth for convenience in 
charging it, and having the upper portion 
graduated. The tube is abouta foot in length, 
and, being filled, the cream is allowed to rise, 
when its richness is determined by the number 
of graduated spaces occupied by the cream. 


l&c’-tone, s. (Eng. lact(ic), and (ket)one.) 
Chem.: CsHgOg. Produced, together with 
lactide, by the dry distillation of lactic acid. 
It is a volatile liquid, possessing an aromatic 
odour, and boiling at 92°. 


lic-ton’-ic, a. [Eng., &c. lacton(e) ; ~ie.] 
Chem. : Of or belonging to lactone, 


lactonic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CsHg(OH)gCO‘OH. A monobasic 
acid, obtained by the oxidation of arabin and 
milk sugar. It is a deliquescent crystalline 
mass, melting at 100°, It takes up two equi- 
valents of metal from basic hydrates, but only 
one from carbonates. 


*1Xc’-tor-y, a. [Lat. lac (genit. lactis) Eng, 
adj. suff. -ory.] Lactiferous ; lactary. 


lic-té-scdpe, s. [Lat. lac (genit. lactis)= 
milk, and Gr. oxoméw (skoped)=to see, to 
observe.] An instrument, invented by Donne 
of Paris, for assisting in determining the qua- 
lity of milk by ascertaining its relative opacity. 


lic-tdse, s. (Eng. lact(ic), and (gluc)ose.] 
Chem. : CgHy.0g. A rg isomeric with 
dextrose, formed from milk sugar by_treat- 
ment with ferments or dilute acids. It cry- 
stallizes in leafy and warty crystals, soluble 
in water, sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 
-sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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and crystallizing more readily than ordinary 
glucose. It has a greater dextro-rotary power 
than dextrose, and reduces alkaline cupric 
salts to cuprous oxide. It resembles dextrose 
in most of its reactions, but is distinguished 
from it by giving no compound with sodic 
chloride, pad by yielding lactonic and mucic 
acids instead of saccharic acid when oxidized 
by nitric acid, Lactose is the first aldehyde 
of dulcite. 


lMic-tdx'-¥l, s. [Eng. lac(tic), and ox{al)yl.) 

(See the compound.) 

lactoxyl-urea, s. 

Chem.: CgHgNo0o'2H,0. Lactyl urea, A 
compound, isomeric with methyl hydantoin, 

repared by decomposing a mixture of alde- 
bhae ammonia, potassic cyanide, and potassic 
pseudo-cyanate with hydrochloric acid, and 
extracting the brown product with ether alco- 
hol. It forms transparent rhombic prisnis, 
which, when anhydrous, melt at 145°. 


1ac-tox-yl-i-mids, s. (Eng., &c. lactowyl, 
and imide.] [LAcTIMIDE.] 


jac-tu-ca, s. (Lat., from lac = milk, referring 
to the milky juice of the plant when cut. 

Bot. : Lettuce, the typical genus of the tribe 
Lactucez. The involucre is imbricated, cylin- 
drical, few-flowered, its scales with a mem- 
branous margin. Florets all ligulate, pappus 
pilose, filiform; achenes much compressed, 
with a long beak. About fifty species are 
known. Found in the temperate parts of the 
northern hemisphere and in South Africa. 
L. sativa, or L. Scariola var. sativa, the Garden 
Lettuce, is supposed to be a native of the 
East Indies, but is not now known in a 
wild state anywhere, having been cultivated 
from time immemorial as an esculent or a 
salad. The seeds yield a clear, transparert 
sweet oil. It yields the narcotic drug, lactu- 
carium, the best of which, however, comes 
from L. altissima. The extract of L. virosa, 
the strong-scented lettuce, is a mild sedative, 
anodyne, and antispasmodic. It is useful in 
phthisis, bronchitis, asthma, rheumatism, 
spermatorrheea, and dropsy. JL. Scariola and 
L. sylvestris yield a drug like opium. In Goa, 
L. remotiflora is called taraxaco, and is used 
as a substitute for taraxacum. 


lic-tu-car’-i-iim, s. (Mod, Lat., from Lat. 
lactuca = a lettuce.] 

Chem. : The brown viscid juice of the com- 
mon garden lettuce, obtained by incision from 
the leaves and flowering stems, and dried in 
the air. Itis.a mixture of various substances, 
including lactucone, lactucin, lactucic acid, 
mannite, albumin, &c. Lactucarium is hyp- 
notic, antispasmodic, and sedative, and has 
been recommended in cases in which opium is 
inadmissible. It has been administered with 
advantage in chronic rheumatism, diarrhea, 
and asthma, in doses of two to five grains. 


lAc-tu’-cé-x, s. pl. (Lat. lactuc(a) ; fem. adj. 
suff. -acew.] 
Bot. ; A tribe of Composites, sub-order Ligue 
lifloree. 


We-tu-cic, a. [Lat. lactuc(a) = lettuce; Eng. 


adj. suff. -ic.] Pertaining to, or derived from 
plants of the genus Lactuca. 


lactucic-acid, s. 

Chem.: An acid obtained by triturating 
lactucarium with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
extracting by means of alcohol of 84 per 
cent. It is a light yellow, crystalline mass, 
soluble in water and alcohol. Its aqueous 
solution is coloured wine-red by alkalis, and it 
reduces alkaline cupric salts to cuprous oxide, 


WAc-tu'-cin, s. [Lat. lactuc(a); Eng. suff, -in.] 
Chem. : CoxHog0g. The active principle of 
lactucarium, found in the juice of several 
species of lettuce. It crystallizes in rhombic 
tables of a yellowish colour; slightly soluble 
in cold water and in ether, moderately soluble 
in alcohol and in acetic acid. Its solutions 
are not precipitated by any reagent. 


ps a s. (Lat. lactuc(a); Eng. suff. 
one. 

Chem. : CyoH¢g03. A colourless, insipid, 
substance, extracted from lactucarium by 
boiling alcohol. It crystallizes in mammil- 
lated crystals, insoluble in water, but very 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and oils, both fixed 
and volatile. It melts at 150°, and, on being 
distilled, yields acetic acid in large quantity. 


lactoxyl—ladanum 


lic-tu-cd-pic’-rin, s. (Eng. lactuc(in) ; 0 
connective, and picrin.] 

Chem.: Anuncrystallizable substance, which 
remains in the mother-liquors of the prepara- 
tion of lactucin by Ludwig and Kromayer’s 
process, after the greater part of that sub- 
stance has been precipitated by basic acetate 
of lead. When freed from admixed lactucin 
and lactucone by ether, it forms a brown, 
amorphous, very bitter mass, having a faint 
acid reaction ; soluble in water and alcohol. 
It contains 52°6 per cent. carbon, 6°8 hydrogen, 
and 36°6 oxygen, agreeing nearly with the 
formula Co2H390 9, and is therefore produced 
from lactucin by assumption of water and 
oxygen. (Watts; Dict, Chem., iii. 465.) 


lAc-ti’/-m6n, s. (Mod. Lat., from lac = milk, 
with reference to the white colour of the 
pustules.) 
Path. : The milk-scab which affects children 
at the breast. 


1ac-tu-ram’-ic, a. 
am(monia) ; and suff, -ic.) 
compound.) 


lacturamic-acid, s. 

“a Coa iigntrae Ho. 
Chem. : C4H, = 
cota? CO-0H. 
A monobasic acid, homologous with hydantoic 
acid, obtained by treating alanine salts with 
potassic isocyanate, or by heating lactyl urea 
with basic hydrate and decomposing the re- 
sulting baric salt with sulphuric acid. It 
crystallizes in small rhombic prisms, which 
melt at 155°, When heated with hydrochloric 
acid, it splits up into alanine hydrochloride, 
ammonic chloride, and carbonic anhydride. 
It yields crystalline salts. 


1ae’-tYl1, s. [Eng. lact(ic), and (all)yl.] (See the 
compounds.) 


lactyl-chloride, s. 

Chem. : Cg3H4sOClg = C3H4Cl10°Cl. Chloride 
of chloropropionyl. A colourless liquid, ob- 
tained, together with phosphorus oxychloride, 
by heating a mixture of well-dried calcium 
lactate with twice its weight of phosphorus 
pentachloride. It is also produced by the di- 
rect combination of ethylene and oxychloride 
af carbon. It boils at 150°, but is partially 
decomposed at a higher temperature. Water 
gradually dissolves it, forming hydrochloric 
and chloropropionic acids. With absolute 
alcohol a violent reaction takes place, hydro- 
chloric acid, chloride of ethyl, and chloro- 
propionate of ethyl being produced. 


lactyl-guanidine, s. 


[Eng. lact(yl); wr(ea); 
(See etym. and 


Chem. : CaHgN30.. Alacreatine. A crys- 
talline compound, isomeric with creatine, 
formed from alanine and cyanamide. It re- 


quires twelve times its weight of water at 15° 
for solution, and resembles glycocyamine and 
creatine in its reactions. 


lactyl-lactate, s. 

Chem. : CgH 905. The first ethereal anhy- 
dride of lactic acid, obtained by heating lactic 
acid to a temperature of 104°. It is a yellow 
amorphhous mass, insoluble in water, but sol- 
uble in alcohol and ether. On boiling with 
water, it is re-converted into lactic acid. 


la-cu’-na (pl. la-ci’-nz), s [Lat=a 
hollow, a depression.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

_L A small opening ;a small pit or depres- 
sion. 

2. Asmall blank space; a gap, a hiatus, 

II, Technically : 

1, Anatomy (Pl.): 

(1) Human: Open spaces, prolonged into 
canaliculi or delicate tubes finer than the 
smallest capillary vessels, occurring in bone. 
The lacune have an average length of rao 
of an inch, and are about half as wide and 
a third as thick. They contain a minute 
granular substance found by Prof. Goodsir to 
be a germinal spot or nutritive centre. 

(2) Comp. : Spaces left among the tissues in 
some of the lower animals, and serving in 
place of vessels for the circulation of the 
fluids of the body. (Darwin: Origin of Species, 
Gloss.) 

2. Botany : 


(1) Sing.: Link's name for an air-cell in a 
plant. 


la-cu’-nal, a. 


lac-u-nétte’, s. 


la-cu'-nose, a. 


*lad, *ladde, pret. of v. 
* 1Ad'-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. lad; -age.J 


(2) Pl.: Small hollows or pits upon the 
under surface of the thallus in a lichen. 

3. Zool.: A genus of Littorinide. Sixteen 
recent species are known and one fossil, the 
former from Norway, Britain, Spain, &c., the 
latter from the Scottish glacial beds. 


a [Eng. lacun(a); -al.] Per- 
“taining to or containing lacune. 


la-ci-nar, s.& a. [Lat., from lacuna (q.v.).] 


A. As substantive: 

Architecture : 

1, A term applied to the panels in a ceiling, 
which are produced by a series of sunken com- 
partments, originating in the rafters which 
supported an upper story, and were exposed 
to the eye, leaving sunk spaces (lacunw) be- 
tween the intersections as they crossed each 
other, and which were afterwards retained as 
a means of breaking the unsightly flatness of 
a ceiling. The edges of these panels were de- 
corated with carved and gilt ornaments, and 
the centres filled in with decorative painting. 


2. The ceiling or under surface of the 
member of an order, of the corona of a cor- 
nice, or of the part of the architrave between 
the capitals of columns, and generally any 
ceiling having sunk or hollowed compartments 
without spaces or bands between the panels ; 
a laquear having bands between the panels. 
(Gwiit.) 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to or containing 
lacune or lacunars; having open spaces at 
intervals. 


lac-u-nar’-i-a, s. pl. [LAcunaR, s.] 
*14-cune, s. 


{Lacuna.] <A gap. 

“There is a lacune or gap which is to be filled up.” 
—WNorth: Examen, p. 149. 
{Fr., dimin. from Lat. 
lacuna = a ditch, a gap.] 

Fort. : A small fosse or ditch. 
z {Lat. lacunosus = full of 
holes.] 


Bot. : Covered with little pits or depressions, 
as Helvelliu crispa. 


la-cu-n6-s0.-, pref. [LacunosE.] 


lacunoso-rugose, a. 

Bot. : Having broad, deep, irregular wrinkles, 
like the shell of the walnut or the stone of the 
peach. 


la-cu'-notis, la-cti—nodse, a. [Lat. la- 


“cunosus, from lacuna = a ditch, a gap.] 
* 1. Ord, Lang. : Marked by or having pits 
or depressions ; furrowed, pitted. 


2. Bot.: Covered with little pits or depres- 
sions, as, Helvellia crispa. 


1a-ciis'’-tral, 14-ciis’-trine, a. [Lat. lacus 


=alake.] Of or pertaining to a lake, 


lacustrine-deposits, sedimentary-— 
deposits, s. pl. 

Geol. : Strata deposited in existing lakes or 
in those which, from whatever cause, have now 
become dry land. 


lacustrine-dwellings, s. pl. [LaKr- 
DWELLINGS. ] 


1ad, *ladde, s. [Wel. Wlawd=a youth ; Ir. 


lath =a youth, a champion (from luwih = 
nimble, active); cf. Gael. laidir = strong; 
luth = strength ; Goth. lauths, in the com- 
pound jugga-lauths = a lad.] 
1, A youth, a young man, a stripling. 
“There is a lad here which hath five barley-loaves 
and two small fishes,’—J/ohn vi. 9. 


2. A fellow, a companion, a mate. (Used 
familiarly.) 
3.. A male sweetheart. (Scotch.) 


[LEaD, v,1 


Boyhood, 


“My ladage fair and guod.” Sylvester : Vocation, 170. 


14d'-a-niim, 1ab’-da-niim, s. [Lat. lada- 


num, ledanum ; Gr. AAdavor (ledanon)= a resin- 
ous Juice obtained from a plant called in Latin 
lada, leda, or ledon, and in Gr. Ajdov (édon). 
It is Cistus creticus [Def.] The gum is in Per, 
sian lddan or ldden.] 

Chem. : Cop9H3903; Labdanum. An odorous, 
resinous substance, which exudes in drops 
from the leaves and twigs of the Cistus creticus. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fa, father; wé, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », @=6; ey=a qu=kw 


8 shrub growing in the island of Candia and 
in Syria. It is a dark-coloured, tenacious 
resin, somewhat moist, exhaling an odour like 
that of ambergris. It was formerly much 
used for making stimulating plasters. Genuine 
ladanum contains 85 per cent of resin, 7 per 
cent. of wax,;a volatile oil, and not more 
than6 per cent. of earthy matter and hairs. 
lt is often adulterated with black sand. 
Ladanum in sticks is prepared in Portugal, 
Spain, and the south of France by boiling the 
leaves and branches of ladaniferus. 


ladanum-bush, s. 

Botany: 

1. Gen. : Any ladanum-bearing cistus, 

2. Spec. : (1) Cistus ladaniferus, called also 
Gum-cistus. It has white flowers and is a 
native of Spain and Portugal. (2) Cistus cre- 
ticus, which grows in Candia and the Levant. 
It has purple flowers. (3) Cistus Ledon. It 
is from nee, and has white flowers. 


lWad’-dér, * lad-dre, s._[A.8. hleder; cogn- 
With Dut, ladder =a’ ladder, the rack or rails 
of a cart; O. H. Ger. hAleitra; Ger. leiter=a 
ae pe yen: with Lat. clathri = 
rs, is; Gr. KAet xAnOpor (kleithron 
kléthron) = a bar, a woe” : 
IL, Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 


(1) A frame, usually movable, havinga series 
of steps attached to side-bars or ropes. e 
varieties are distinguished by their purposes, 
aaa or by some feature of construction. 

ladder differs from a flight of stairs in that 
the latter has treads and risers, being thus 
boxed in below. The ladder has merely steps. 
There are numerous kinds of ladders, varying 
in form or construction, aceording to the pur- 
poses for which they are futendet 


*Foure of his old foos han it 
to the walles of his hous.” 
Melibeus. 


(2) A notched cleat or stick in a bookcase, 
for supporting shelves. 

2. Fig.: Any means by which one ascends ; 
any means of rising to eminence, 

“To the topmost round 
Of fortune’s ladder.” Churchill: Sermons. (Dedic.) 

IL. Naut.: The accommodation-ladder is 
slung at the gangway. The forecastle and 
hold ladders are at these respective places. 
The Jacob’s-ladder abaft the top-gallant masts, 
where there are no ratlines at the shrouds. 
The quarter and story ladders are for reach- 
ing or leaving the boats moored astern.- 


ladder e, s. A kind of carriage 
for conveying fire-ladders. The bed-frame 
serves as aconnection in coup! the waggon, 
and braces the ladder when rai The wind- 


ied, and setten 
Talley” 


lass, ha’ its at the foot of the 
Rick ceingis ane salliie aetikew a the 
ladder. The basket, attac by a rope to 
the pulley at the top of the ladder, forms a 
fi Inve: and first used in the 
United States. 

ladder-shell, s. 

Zool.: The Sealaria (Wentletrap). [Sca- 
LarisA.) Named from its sharp, transverse 
spiral ribs. 

ladder-way, « 


1, Mining: ee eer shaft ; the shaft = 
os ae pe e workmen ascend an 


2. Naut.: A companion-way or scuttle-way 
on board ship. 


ladder-work, s. Work which has to be 
done with the aid of a ladder, as painting, 
stucco-work, &c. 


ins . lad; -ess.] A 
qia’—déea, [Eng -ess.] A girl, a 


4 is not as amiable a laddess,"—Walpole; Let- 
ters, iii. 243. 
lAd’-dié, lAd’-d¥, s. [Eng. Jad; dimin. suff. 
~te, ~y.) ih diminutive of lad. 


“ His 1 tight and his cheek was so ruddy, 
inanaported aod with my sodger lnddie.” —” 


: Jolly Beggars. 
lade, v.t. & i. [The same word as Loap, v. 
ares A.S. hladan = to heap together, to 
to lade out.) 
A. Transitive: 
*1, To load. 


“And they Jaded their asses with the corn."— 
Genesis xiii. 26. 


dil, bdéy ; poat, jdw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, 


ladder—lady 


2. To lift or throw out or in, as water with 
@ ladle, bowl, &c. 
“ He chides th 
Saying, he'll tade it ‘iyo have hi ways 
B. Intransitive: 6 inant Met ha 
* 1. Ord. Lang. : To draw water, 


“She did not think 
ehannelsBinop ot .% best to lade at the parrow 


2. Nawt.: To let in wate leakage ; 
leak. (Wright.) ‘nei oe oe a) Mad 


lade (1),s. [A.S. ldd=a channel, a lode.) 
*1. (See extract.) 


“Lade ia the mouth of a river, and is derived from 
the Saxon, which signifies a purging or discharging ; 
there being a discharge of the waters into the sea, or 
into some great river."—@idson: Camden. 


2. A water-course ; specifically in Scotland, 
the canal which conveys water to a mill; a 
mill-race, a lead, 


lade (2), laid, s, (Loan, 8.J 


lade’-man, s. [Eng. load, and -man.} 
1, A person in charge ofa packhorse, 
2. A miller’s servant employed to return to 
the several owners their quantities of meal 
when ground, 


lad’-en, * 1ad’-8d, pa. par. ora. (Lave, v] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb), 


B. As adjective: 
1, Lit.: Charged with a load or burden; 
loaded. 


“ Returned the wains from the marshes, 
Laden with ietay bar 
Longfellow: Evangeline, 1. 2. 


*2. Fig.: Weighed down; burdened, op- 
pressed. 

“A people laden with iniquity."—Isaiah L & 

Laden in bulk: - 

Naut.; A phrase used to denote that a 
vessel is loaded with a cargo lying loose in the 
hold, as corn, salt, &e. 


*lad’-ied, a. [Eng. lady; -ed.] Gentle, soft 
soothing, lady-like. ; oe 
“Sores are not to be + with a rustick 
sure, but gar stroaked with a ladied 
Feltham: ‘ves, pt. i, Tea. & 
lad’-iég, s. pl. [Lapy.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: The plural of lady (q.v.). 
2. Slating: A size of slates, 15 x 18 inches. 


ladies’-man, lady’s—man, s. One 
who devotes himself to the society of ladies ; 
a beau. 

{| For Lavres’-Bepstraw, LADIES’-MANTLE, 
Lapigs’-SLIPPER, and LADIEs’- TRACES, see 
Lapy’s BEDSTRAW, Lapy’s-suipPER, &c. 


*lad’-i-ty, *lad’-y-fy, v.t. [Eng. lady; 
suff. -fy.) To make a y of; to give the 
title or position of lady to ; to make ladylike. 

Ail pote dak hatter etek 
ving Masinger ‘ City Madam, iv. 4. 
lad’-ing, s. [Lane, v.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of loading. 


after the lading of thelr goods at 
thers several ports, to meet at aan “Brow : Cueens 
Elizabeth (an. 1585). 

2. That which is put into or is carried in 
anything asa load; that which constitutes a 
load ; a load, a cargo, 

“ Some we made prize; while others, burnt and rent, 

With their rich to the bottom went.” 

aller: War with Spain, 66. 

I, Glass: The transference in cisterns of 
molten glass from the pot to the table, in 
plate-glass making. 


{Bill of lading: 
Comm. : [Brix1, 8.]. 


lading-hole, s. 

Glass; An aperture in the side of a furnace 
for plate-glass, at which the cuvette for carry- 
ing the metal is introduced or is filled. 


14d’-kin, s. [Eng. lad, and dimin. suff. -kin.] 
A little lad, a youth. 


la’-dle, *lad-el, s. [Lave, v., A 2.) [Eng. 
lade = to ladle out; suff. -el.] 

I, Ord. Lang.: A domestic utensil, shaped 
like a large spoon, and having a comparatively 
long handle, with which liquids are lifted out 
or served from a vessel. 


Ae raat fee = ot 7 
w wish.’ 
oe a Prior; The Ladle. 


res- 
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Il, Technically : 

1. Founding: A pan with a, handle to hold 
molten metal. On a small scale, the bullet: 
ladle is a familiar instance. The large ladle 
used in the foundry is called a shanks (q.v.). 
Ladles are protected by a thin coat or layer of 
loam, and every time, before being used, they 
are brushed over with black wash and care- 
fully dried, 

“Some stirred the molten owre with ladtes great.” 

Spenser: F. Q., 11. vii. 86, 

2. Glass: A vessel in which molten glass ig 
carried ; a cuvette. 

3. Hydraul.: The float-board of a mill- 
wheel. 

4, Ordnance : 

(1) An implement for removing the shot 
from a loaded eannon. It is a semi-cylinder 
of copper, bevelled at the end, and attached 
toastaff. Wor use, the muzzle of the gun is 
slightly depressed and the ladle passed in so 
as to run under the shot, which is received in 
it; when the ladle is withdrawn, it brings the 
shot out with it, 

(2) A cylindrical scoop of copper for loading 
loose powder into a cannon. 


5. Pyro.: A copper scoop for filling rockets, 


ladle-board, s. The float-board of a 
mill-wheel. 


ladle, v.t. (Lapin, s.] To lade or deal out 
with a ladle, 


la’-dle-fuil, s. [Eng. ladle; ful(I).] As much 
as a ladle will hold ; the contents of a ladle. 
“If a footm soup, 
the cook with a vadvehol deine bis very on the non 
up stairs."—Swift: Instructions to Servants. 
a'-dle-wood, s. (Eng. ladle, and wood.] 
Bot. ; A Cape name for Cassine Colpoon. 


la- * le-d 
x Pfr Shards * ler de “iene 


=a kneader, from the root which appears in 
Goth. digan, deigan =to knead; cf. Icel, 
deigja =a dairy-maid; Eng. dey. The Icel. 
lafdhi = a lady, is used in a special sense 
to designate the Blessed Virgin ; hence seve- 
ral derivates, such as lady-bird, lady-fern, 
lady’ s-finger, lady’s-mantle, &c. these 
terms the word is strictly not a compound, 
lady, or ladie, being the Mid. Eng, genitive 
case of lady; hence lady-chapel = chapel of 
eg eas Lady-day = day of our Lady. (Skeat, 

Cc.) 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A woman of high rank; properly, the 
wife of a baron or any superior to him in 
rank, or the daughter of an earl, marquis, or 
duke. Commonly the title is also given to 
the wife of a knight or baronet. 

“T would make thee my lady.”—Shakesp,: Merry 

Wives of Windsor, iii. 3, 

2. A courtesy-title for any woman, espe- 
cially one of good breeding, education, and 
position ; it is the correlative of gentleman. 


3. A sweetheart. 
* As ladies in romance assist their knight.” 
Pope; Rape of the Lock, iil, 129, 

4, The mistress of a house or family; & 
mistress. 

“Convey what I will set down to my lady.”"— 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, iv. 2. 

5, Mistress; correlative of a lord: as, the 
lady of a manor, 


“Of all these bounds, even from this line to this, . . 
We make thee lady.” Shakesp,: Lear, iL, 


IL. Technically : 

1. Slating (Pl.): [Lapres, 2). 

2, Zool.: The calcareous apparatus in the 
cardiac part of the stomach of the lobster, 
the function of which is the trituration of the 
food. (Nicholson.) 

B. As adjective: 

1, Female. 

* 2, Becoming a lady; lac>like, 

“Say, good Cesar, 
That I some Zady trifies have reserved, 
Immoment toys.” Shakesp. ; Ant. & Cleop.,%& 
{| Owr Lady: The Virgin Mary. 


he hs on fae herself she cast 
fore owr Lady. 
monn ; Mariana in the South, 


lady-altar, s. The altar of a chapel 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. In the ma- 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.=bel, del. 
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jority of English cathedrals it is situated 

hind the high-altar, In English parish 
churches, and in Roman churches, it is usu- 
ally in the chancel or in one of the aisles. 


lady-bird, s. 

Entomology : 

1. Sing. : The genus Coccinella (q.v.). The 
term lady-bird is probably a corruption of 
lady-bug. Called also Lady-cow, Lady-fly, &c. 
The Seven-spot Lady-bird is the most common 
species. In certain years it multiplies to an 
extraordinary extent. 


“ Fly, lady-bird, North, South, or East, or West.” 
Gay: Shepherd's Week; Thursday. 


2. Pl.: The family Coccinellide (q.v.). 


lady-bug, s. 
Entom.: The same as Lapy-BIRD, 
Lady-chapel, s. A chapel dedicated to 


Our Lady, the Virgin Mary, frequently at- 
tached to a large church on the westward of 
the altar, but in churches built before 1200 
the Lady-chapel was usually an independent 
or additional building. 


lady-clock, s. The lady-bird (q.v.). 


“That was only a lady-clock, child, ‘flying away 
home.’”—C. Bronté: Jane Eyre, ch, xxiii. 


lady-court, s. The court of a lady of a 
manor. 

lady-cow, s. The lady-bird (q.v.). 

lady-crab, s. 


Zool. : The name given in the Chaunel Is- 
lands to Portunus puber, the Velvet Fiddler 
Crab, so called from its velvet coat. 


Lady-day, s. The Feast of the Annun- 
ciation of the Virgin Mary, March 25. It is 
8 fixed festival. 

“The respite which the Lords had granted to the 
existing Parliament was extended from the first of 
January to Lady-day.”"—Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. xix, 

—day in Harvest, s. The Feast 
of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary (Aug. 
15). The name is common in some parts of 
England and in Ireland. 


lady-fern, s. 

Botany: 

1. Nephrodium Thelypteris, a species with 
lanceolate, pinnate fronds, the pinne again 
deeply pinnatifid. It is found in bogs and 
marshes in Britain, 

2, Athyrium Filia foemina, a beautiful fern 
with large, membranous, oblong, lanceolate, 
twice or thrice pinnate fronds, with close-set 


pinnules. It is found in Britain in moist 
woods and rocky places. 

lady-fish, s. 

Ichth.: Sillago domina, 

lady-fiy, s. The lady-bird (q.v.). 


“This lady-fly I take from off the grass.” 
Gay: Shepherd’s Week ; Thursday, 
tady-killer, s. One whose fascinating 
manners, appearance, or other qualities are 
irresistible to ladies ; one who studiously sets 
himself to win the affections of women; a 
general lover. 


lady-killing, s. The manners, acts, or 
practices of a lady-killer. 

lady-like, a. 

1, Like or befitting a lady in any respect ; 
gentle, refined, well-bred. 

2. Delicate, effeminate ; incapable of fatigue. 

lady-love, * ladye-love, s. A female 
sweetheart, a mistress. 


“ And, like the Ariosto of the North, 
Sang ladye-love and war, romance and knightly 
worth.” Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 40. 


Lady-psalter, s. 

1. The Parvum Oficiwm, or Little Office of 
the Virgin Mary. 

2. The rosary. 


lady’s-bedstraw, ladies’ - bed - 
straw, s. 

Bot.: (1) Galiwm verwm; (2) Pharnacewm 
Mollugo. 


lady’s-bower, s. 
Bot. : Clematis Vitalba. 


lady’s-comb, s. 

Bot.: Scandix Pecten-Veneris, a branching, 
eat umbelliferous plant, with oblong 
wice or thrice pinnate leaves, terminal and 
lateral ; umbels of very irregular flowers, the 
fruit very slender, scabrid. Perhaps only a 


ladyhood—levulose 


eolonist where it occurs in cornfields in Bri- 
tain, wild in Continental Europe, South Africa, 
West Asia to North-Western India. Called 
also Venus’s comb. 


lady’s-cushion, s. 
Bot.: Armeria vulgaris, 


lady’s-fingers, s. pl. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A sort of biscuit, so called 
from the shape. 

2. Bot.: Anthyllis vulneraria. 


lady’s-garters, s. pl. 
Bot.: Phalaris arundinacea variegati, 


lady’s-glove, s. 

Bot. : Digitalis purpurea. 

lady’s-gown, s. 

Scots Law: A gift made by a purchaser to 
the vendor’s wife, on her renouncing her life- 
rent in her husband’s estate. 


lady’s-hair, s. 

Bot.: Briza media. 
lady’s-laces, s. pl. 

Bot. : The genus Cuscuta (Dodder), 


lady’s-looking-glass, s. 
Bot.: Specularia Speculum. 


lady’s-maid, s. A female attendant upon 
a lady. 
lady’s-mantle, ladies’-mantle, s. 


Bot.: The genus Alchemilla (q.v.), and 
specially Alchemilla vulgaris, 


lady’s night-cap, s. 
Bot. : Calystegia sepiwm. 


lady’s-seal, s. 
Bot. : Convallaria Polygonatum; (2) Tamus 
communis, the Black Bryony (q.v.). 


lady’‘s-slipper, s.. 
Bot. : (CYPRIPEDIUM]. 


lady’s-smock, lady-smock, s. 
Bot. : Cardamine pratensis. [CARDAMINE.] 
“ And lady-smocks all silver-white.” 
esp.: Love's Labour's Lost, V. 2 
lady’s-thimble, s. 
Bot. : Campanula rotundifolia, 


lady’s-thistle, s. 
Bot.: Carduus Marianus, 


lady’s-thumb, s. 


Bot.: An American name for Polygonwm 
Persicaria. 


lady’s - tresses, ladies’ - tresses 
inden aces, Ss. ple opt 
Bot, : (SPIRANTHES]. 


*la’-dy-hood, *la-di-hede, s. ([Eng. 
lady ; -hood.] The condition, rank, or posi- 
tion of a lady ; ladyship. 

“That I ne approche hir Zadihede, 
Gower: 0. A., iv. 

* ja/-dy-kin, s. (Eng. lady; dimin. suff. 

-kin.] A little lady ; a title frequently given 

by Elizabethan writers to the Virgin Mary, 

being commonly contracted into lakin. 


la’-dy-ship, *la-di-ship, s. (Eng. lady; 
-ship.] The condition, rank, or position of a 
lady ; it is used commonly as a title in speak- 
ing of or addressing a lady. 


“ Such as your titled folks would choose 
And lords and ladyships might use.” 
Lloyd: To G, Colman, Esq., 1761. 


lze’-li-a, s. [A Roman vestal virgin’s name.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the family Le- 


liade (q.v.). It consists of splendid orchids 
from Mexico, Brazil, Cuba, &c. 


lee -li-a- dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lelia, and 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -de.] 


Bot.: A family of Orchids, tribe Epidendres. 


lee-mar’-giis, s. [Gr. Aaipapyos (laimargos) 
= greedy, gluttonous.] 

_Ichthy.: A genus of sharks, family Spina- 
cide. Lemargus borealis is of a blue-brown 
colour. It is found in the polar regions, where 
it sometimes reaches twenty-five feet in length. 
Smaller specimens are found in’ Britain. It 
bites pieces out of Greenland whales when 
living and feeds on them when dead. It also 
devours small fishes and crabs. 


leem’-mér-gey-ér, s. [LAMMERGEYER.] 


lee-m6-dip'-6-da, s. pl. (Gr. Aaiués (laimos) 
= the ant © 5 (dis) -= twice, and moda 
(poda) = feet, pl. of rods (pus) = a foot.) 
Zool. : According to Spence Bate and J. O. 
Westwood, a group or sub-order of Amphipod 
Crustaceans, though by some regarded as an 
independent order. The coxal joint of all the 
legs is fused with the body and the tail re- 
duced to arudimentary condition. The species 
are all marine. Many are parasites; one is 
the Whale-louse, Cyamus ceti. The sub-order 
is divided into two families: Cyamide and 
Caprellide. 


lee-tar’-6, s. [Lat., imper. sing. of letor = to 
rejoice.] 

Eccles.: The fourth Sunday in Lent; so 
called because the services in the ancient 
Christian Church on that day began with the 
words, Letare, sterilis, or Letare, Jerusalem 
(Rejoice, thou barren one; or, Rejoice, Jeru- 
salem). 


le’-ti-a (t as sh), s. [Named after J. de Laet, 
of Antwerp.] 

Bot.: A genus of Flacourtiacez, tribe 
Prockere. Letia apetala, a tropical American 
plant, secretes a balsamic resin, which becomes 
white in contact with the air like sandarach. 


lze-ti’-ti-a (ti as shi), s. [Lat. = joy.] 
Astron. : [ASTEROID, 39]. 


leev-i-gate, a. (Lat. levigatus, pa. par. of 
levigo = to make smooth ; levis = smooth.) 
Bot. ; Having a smooth polish ; applied to 
seeds, 


lev’ -i-ga-toitis, a. (Lat. levigatus.] 
Bot.: The same as LAVIGATE (q.V.). 


leev-0-, pref. (Lat. lev(us) = the left; © con- 
nective.) 
lzsvo-glucose, s. 
leevo-gyrate, a. Having the property of 
rotating towards the left. The term is chiefly 
applied to the rotation of the plane of polari- 
zation produced by certain fluids and other 
substances, distinguishing the particular di- 
rection of this rotation as from the contrary 
one, whicn is termed dextro-gyrate. 


leevo-gyration, s. Polarization to the 
left hand. 


lzevo-racemic, a. (See the compound.) 
Levo-racemic acid : [RACEMIC-ACID]. 


levo-rotary, a. The same as Lzvo- 
GYRATE. 


lzvo-tartaric, a. (See the compound.) 

Levo-tartaric acid : 

Chem.: A compound of tartaric acid, iso- 
meric with tartaric acid, but rotating to the 
left, while ordinary tartaric acid does so to 
an equal extent to the right. 


leev’-u-lin, s. [Eng. levwl(ose) ; -in.] 

Chem.: A sweet substance, resembling 
dextrin, extracted from the juice of the tubers 
of the Jerusalem artichoke by repeated treat- 
ment with alcohol. It is soluble in water ; 
does not reduce alkaline cupric salts, and is 
optically inactive until boiled with hydro- 
chloric acid when it becomes strongly levo- 
rotatory. 


leev’-u-los-ane, s. [Eng. levulos(e) ; suff. -ane.) 
Chem. : CgH 905. An _ uncrystallizable 
syrup obtained by heating levulose to 170°. 
It may also be prepared by heating cane sugar 
to 160°, and keeping it at that temperature for 
four hours. A mixture of equal parts of 
levulosane and dextro-glucose is produced, 
but the latter may be easily removed by fer- 
mentation. It is soluble in water and dilute 
spirit, but insoluble in absolute alcohol. Its 
solution has a dextro-rotatory power (a)j = 15° 
or (aja = 13°5°. When boiled with water and 
dilute acids, it is converted into levulose. On 
oxidation it yields saccharic acid. 


lzev’-u-lose, s. [Lat. levus = the left ; 1 con- 
nective, and Eng. suff. -ose.] 

Chem. : CgH 20g. Leevo-glucose, or sucro- 
levulose. A variety of sugar, isomeric with 
dextrose, occurring together with dextvose in 
honey and in the juices of sweet fruits. It is 
also produced, together with an equal weight 
of dextrose, by the action of dilute acids, 
diastase, or yeast, on cane-sugar ; or it may 
be obtained pure by heating inuline with 


(LAVULOSE.] 


a 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, @=—6; ey=a qu=kw. 


dilute acids. It is a colourless, uncrystalliz- 
able syrup, or, when dried at 100°, a guinmy, 
deliquescent mass, soluble in water, and in 
spirit 50 o.p., but insoluble in absolute 

hol. It closely resembles dextrose in 
many of its characters, but its aqueous so- 
Tution is sweeter, and it is more easily altered 
by heat and acids. Its snectn rotatory power 
is — 98°, at 15° for the p line, decreasing with 
the rise of temperature. When powdered, 
slaked lime is added gradually to a solution of 
levulose in ice-cold water, calcium levulosate, 
CgHj20¢'CaO,H20, soluble with difficulty, is 
formed. By means of this reaction, levulose 
can be readily from dextrose ; the latter, 
on similar treatment, yielding a freely-soluble 
compound, 


la-fa_ydtte’, ». 

1. The Liostomus xanthurus, a scienoid fish of 
the Northern United States, said to have be- 
come well known at the time of Lafayette’s 
second visit to this country, 1824-5, 

2. The Stromatheus triacanthus, or dollar-, 
butter-, or harvest-fish. , 


La-fitte’, s. [From the vineyards of the 
Chateau Lafitte, in the Haut-Medoc, where it 
is produced. ] kind of elaret wine, charac- 
terized by its softness on the palate, and its 

partaking of the characteristics of 
violet and raspberry. 


* laft, s. (Lorr, s.) 
1, A loft. 
2. A gallery in a church. 


lig. a. &s. (Wel. Wag =slack ; with 
ael. & Ir. lag=weak, feeble; Corn. lac 
| og aman lax; lacca = to faint away; 
t. lazus = loose, lax; Icel. lakra = to lag 
behind. The root is the same as that of Eng. 
lax and languid and Gr. Aayapdés (lagaros) = 


j 
*A, As adjective: 
= = sluggish, tardy; coming late or 
nd, 
2. Last. 
“I could be well content 
To entertain the /ag end of my life 
With quiet hours.” Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV. ¥. 1. 
3. Long-delayed. 
~ They may, cum wear away 
The lag end of lewdness, and be at.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIll., . 3% 


B. As substantive : 
L. Ordinary Language: 
*1. The lowest class ; the fag end ; the rump. 
“The senators of Athens, together with the common 
sag of people... make suitable for destruction |“— 
Shakesp, : af Athens, iii. 6. 
* 2. One who or that which lags behind or 
comes last; the last comer. 
* But to be last, the Zag of all the race— 
Redeem yourselves and me from that disgrace.” 
Dryden: Virgil; £neia v. 26, 
3. An old convict. (Australian.) 
4 = im ne fell we lyf two ae Tape who opal 
against ée C! '—Reade : 
Never Too Late To Mend, ch. Ix. + 


Il. Technically : 

1. Ord. Lang. : One of the boards or staves 
forming the upper casing of a carding-machine. 
The lags of the carding-machine are clothed 
with cards on the under sides, and are sepa- 
rately removable, 

2. Mach, : One of the boards or staves form- 
ing the covering of a large band-drum, The 
lags of the drum are fastened by lag-screws to 
the frame of the wheel. 

3. Naut.: The lag of the tide is the time 


that the tide-wave falls behind the mean time |. 


in the first and third quarters of the moon, 

4, Steam-engine: 

(1) One of the boards or staves forming the 
covering of a steam-boiler or cylinder. The 
lags of the boiler or cylinder are wooden 
staves, hooped, and enclosing a body of noa- 
eonducting material ; also called cleading. 

@ Mar) 

iag-machine, s. 

Wood-working : A machine for hollowing 
out the insides of — or covering for wooden 
rolls or drums, or the cleading for jacketing 
cylinders or steam-pipes. 

lag-screw, s. A flat-headed screw used 
to attach lags to band-drums, 


YAg, vi. &t. [Laa, a] 
A. Intransitive: 
1, To loiter; to stay behind; to move slowly. 


boll, bé}y; pdAt, jSwl1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a5; ¢ 
sian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. 


lafayette—lagomyide 


mae be slow to advance; to hold or draw- 
ck, 


*“"y valour was my plea, a gallant min: 
“nat, true to honour, eal lagg'd behind, . 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xiv, 245, 


3. To remain behind or beyond one’s time, 
“ Superfluous lugs the veteran on the stage.” 

Johnson ; Vanity of Human Wishes. 

B. Transitive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

* 1, Toslacken, (Heywood.) 

2. To transport or send to penal servitude 

fora crime, (Slang.) 


“T should not much like to have him lagged for 
forgery."—Scott : St. Ronan's Well, ch. xxxi. 


*3. To steal. 
“Some corn away Ta, 
In bottle and bag. Tusser > Husbandrie, p. 54. 
IL. oscar : To cover or clothe, in order 
to prevent radiation of heat. 


la’-gan, s. [Liaav.] 


*, ig gar-t6, s. (Sp., = lizard.) [ALLIGATOR.] 
e form in which the word alligator first ap- 
peared in the English language. 


“We saw in it [the Orinocco] divers sorts of strange 
fishes of marvellous bigness, but for lagartos it ex- 
celled."—Aaleigh ; Discovery of Guiana, 


e'- . [Lat., from Gr. Ad lagénos), 
ct caren: ~ a on Bel arrose) 
1. Zoology : 


(1) A genus of Foraminifera, having the tail 
somewhat flask-shaped. It is the typical one 
of the family Lagenide (q.v.). 

(2) A sub-genus of Molluscs, genus Turbi- 
nella. 

2. Palwont.: The genus has existed 
from the Carboniferous mood eth now. 


14g-€-nar-i-a, s. [Lacena.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cucurbitacex, containing 
but one species, the Bottle, Club, or Trumpet- 
gourd (Lagenaria vulgaris). It is monecious, 
with a campanulate calyx and a white corolla. 
It is wild in India, the Mollucas, and Abys- 
sinia. In that state it is poisonous, but when 
cultivated its deleterious properties disappear. 
Anglo-Indians boil the fruit when young and 
use it as vegetable marrow. Natives of India 
slice and eat it asacurry. The young shoots 
and leaves are also eaten. The fruit which is 
sometimes six feet long, is often used by Indian 

as a bottle. The seeds yield an oil 
which is used as an application in headaches. 
The flesh of the fruit is deemed to be diuretic, 
refrigerant, and antibilious. It is bitter and 
purgative ; it is occasionally used in India as 
a poultice, and applied to the shaved head in 
delirium. Itis cultivated in the warmer parts 
of the eastern hemisphere. 
ia-£6n’-i-de, la-gén’-i-da, s. pl. (Lat. 
lagen{a) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida, -ida.] 

1, Zool. : A family of Perforated Foraminifera. 
It consists of microscopic animals contained 
within curious flask-like shells, with a neck 
and sometimes with a tube continued from it 
into the cavity of the shell. They are marine, 
living attached to fuci, stones, &c. Genera, 
Lagena and Entoselenia. 

2. Palewont.: The family exists from the 
Carboniferous rocks upward. 


la-gén’-i-form, a. [Lat. lagena =a flask, a 
bottle, and forma = shape.) 
Bot, : Having the shape or form ofa Florence 
flask. 
la~-gé-no-rhyn-chiis, s. [Gr, Adynvos (la- 
rfc =a flask, a flagon, and piyxos (rhung- 
chos) = a snout.) 

Zool.: A genus of Delphinide. The beak 
of the upper jaw keeled on each side, the 
lower jaw with two or three small, conical, 
rudimentary teeth in the middle of each side. 
Lagenorhynchus leucopleuwrus, the Delphinus 
Tursio of Knox, occurs in Orkney and the 
Northern Ocean generally. L. albirostris is 
the White-beaked Bottlenose. It has been 
taken on the coast of Norfolk. 


lag’-ér, s. [Ger.,=a store.] (See the com- 
pounds.) 


lager-beer, s. The ordinary beer of Ger- 
many. 

wong hes: s, Bottled wine which has 
been kept some time in the cellar. 


6r-stro-mi-a (0 as @), s. [Named after 
agnus Lagerstrom of Gothenburg.) 
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Bot. ; The CE ee genus of the tribe La- 
erstromiew. It consists of fourteen East 
ndian and Chinese tiees and shrubs, with 
splendid flowers, The calyx is cut into six 
lobes, the corolla has long claws, the stamens 
many, the fruit three or six-celled, with nu- 
merous seeds. Lagerstrémia indica, a shrub 
common in Indian gardens, has crnmpled 
etals. It is from China. The flowers of 
U. Flos Regine, or L, Regine, are in panicles, 
at first of a pale-rose colour, but afterwards 
deepening into a fine purple. It is a large, 
deciduous tree, growing fn Hastern Bengal 
= nd vi am and leaves are con- 
ere urgative and hydragogue, and 
the seeds to be narcotic. The ‘tention is re- 
garded in the east of India and Burmah as the 
most valnable of any except teak. It is used 
in the East for ship and boat building, making 
carts, gun carriages, &c. L. lanceolata, L. 
microcarpa, and L. parviflora, growing in 
India, L. tomentosa in Burmah and Pegn, and 
L. hypoleuca in the Andaman Islands, have 
also valuable wood, L. Flos Regine, L. parvi- 
flora, and L. tomentosa yield gum resins. The 
bark of L. parviflora is used in India for tan- 
nivg, and along with the bark of Terminalia 
tomentosa for dyeing skins black. 


14g-ér-stro-mi-6-@ (0 as e), s. pl. [Mod. 

Lat. lagerstromi(a) ; Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ex.] 

<i : A tribe of Lythracee, having winged 
seeds, 


la-gét’-ta, s. [From lagetto, the Jamaican 
name of the Lace-bark tree.] 
Bot.: A genus of Daphnads, Lagetta lin- 
tearia is the Lace-bark tree (q.v.). 


lag’-gard, a. & s. (Eng. lag, a. ; suff. -ard, 
as in drunkard, &c.] : 
A. As adj.: Slow, sluggish, backward; 
wanting in energy. 
“To hasten and reprove 
The laggard rustic.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iL 
B, As subst. : One who lags; a slow, slug- 
gish fellow; a loiterer. 
"a LST Saat Won 
1Ag’-gen, s. [Perhaps from Jag-end = last end 
or bottom.] The angle between the side and 
bottom of a wooden dish. 
Ea hip ag ty ob 
Burns: A Dream. 


lag’-gér, s. (Eng. lag, v.; -er.] One who 
lags behind ; a loiterer, a laggard. 
“ Whether you prove a lagger in the race, 
Or with a vigorous ardour urge your pace.” 
Francis; Horace, bp. 2. To Lollius, 
la-gid’-i-tim, s. [Gr. Aayisiov (lagidion), 
dimin. from Aayws (lagds)=ahare.] > 
Zool.: A genus of Chinchillide. Lagidiwm 
pallipes is the Pale-footed Chinchilla, and L. 
Cuvieri is Cuvier’s Chinchilla. Both species 
are found in the mountainous parts of Chili, 
Bolivia, and Peru. 


lag’-ging, s. (Lac, v.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: The act or state of loitering 
or idling. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Carp.: Narrow planks extending from 
one rib to another in the centering of arches 
and forming the board covering upon which 
the courses of voussoirs are laid. 

2. Steam-eng.: The non-conducting jacket 
or clothing of a steam-boiler or cylinder, to 
prevent pein ras of heat; cleading, deading, 
sheathing, clothing. 


1A -ging-1 adv. (Eng. lagging ; -ly.] Ina 
= ing, ve Bie manner ; like a laggard; 
loiteringly. 


la-gniappe’ (g silent), s. (Sp. la; -nappe.] 
In Louisiana, a gratuity, usually of confec- 
tionery, pastry or nuts, given by tradesmen to 
their customers, especially to children and 
colored people. 


lag-d-my -i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lagomy(s) > 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1. Zool, ; Calling Hares or Pikas, a family of 
Rodentia of Mr. Alston's sub-order Duplici- 
dentata. They resemble the hares, but have 
only tive molars in each jaw, a depressed 
skull, contracted frontal bones without frontal 
wing-like processes, complete clavicles, short 
ears, limbs nearly equal in length, and no ap- 
parent tail. They are akin to hares, but are 


expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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smaller in size, They are found in Europe 
near the Volga, in Asia, and in North America. 

2. Paleont.: Found from the Miocene on- 
wards, 


lig-o-mys, s. (Gr. Aayss (lagds), genit, Aays 
(dag6) = a hare, and pds (mus) = a mouse.] 

1. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Lagomyide. Lagomys alpinus, the Alpine 
Pika, a small mammal about nine and a half 
inches long, is from Siberia, and L. princeps, 
the Rocky Mountain Pika, from six to seven 
inches long, is found in Canada, the Rocky 
Mountains, near those of California, Utah, and 
Oregon. 

2. Paleont.: The genus is found in the 
Miocene of France and the Pliocene of Europe ; 
also in Post-Tertiary cave-deposits. 


la-go'-nite, s. [Ital. lago=a lake; » con- 
neetive, and suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An earthy mineral occurring as an 
encrustation at the lagoons of Tuscany. Col- 
our, ochreous yellow, Compos,; boracic acid, 
49°5, sesquioxide of iron, 87°8, water, 12°7, 
corresponding to the formula, Feg033BO 3 + 3 
HO. 


la-goon’, * la-giine’, s._ [Ital. lagone, laguna 
=a pool; the former is an augmentative form 
of Lal. lago=a lake; the latter from Lat. lw- 
cuna=a pool; both ultimately from Lat. lacus 
=a lake.) 

1. A shallow lake or sheet of water, con- 
nected with the sea or a river, found on the 
coasts of Holland, Italy, South Ameriea, &c. 
They sometimes are almost dried up in sum- 
mer, and become stagnant marshy pools, 


“ The Slaver in the broad lagoon, 
Lay moored with idle sail.” 
Longfellow: The Quadroon Girl. 


2. A sheet of water surrounded by an atoll 
(q.v.). 

lagoon-reef, s. 
(a.v.). 

lig-Oph-thal’-mi-a, s._ [Gr. Aayds (lagds) = 

ahare, and dp0aduia (ophthalmia)=a disease of 
the eyes, accompanied by a discharge of hum- 
our ; ophthalmia (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : (For def. see etym.). 


lag-0'-poiis, a. [Lacopus.] 
Bot. : Hare-footed ; so hairy as to be like 
a hare’s foot, as the inflorescence of some 
grasses and the rhizomes of certain ferns, 


lag-o'-piis, s. [Gr. Aayds (Jagos) =a hare, 
and movs (pous) = a foot,] 

Ornith.: Ptarmigan, a genus of Tetraonids 
(Grouse). The ‘bill has the base thickly fea- 
thered, the eyebrows are naked and smooth, 
the tarsus and toes thickly covered with fea- 
thers in winter. Lagopus scovicus is the Red 
Grouse (q.v.). L. mutus, or vulgaris, is the 
Ptarmigan (q.v.). L. albus is the Willow Grouse 
of the Swedish Peninsula, Russia, and Siberia, 


la-gos'-to-ma, s.  [Gr. Aayids (Jagos) =a hare, 
and ordua (stoma) =a mouth.) Hare-lip. 


la-gds'-td-miis, la-gés’-td-mys, s. [Gr. 
Aayws (lagds)= a hare and ordéua (stoma) = 
mouth.] 
1. Zool.: A genus of Chinchillide. Lago- 
stomus trichodactylus is the Viscacha (q.v.). 
2. Paleont.: The genus occurs in the Plio- 
cene and Post Pliocene beds of South America. 


l&g’-0-thrix, s.  [Gr. Aayds (lagds, genit. 
Aayw (lago)=a hare, and Opé& (thrix) = hair. 
So named from its fur like that of a hare.] 
Zool, ; Woolly Monkey ; a genus of Monkeys, 
family Cebide. They have a long, prehensile 
tail. They are akin to Howlers and the Spider 
Monkeys. Five are known. Lagothria Hwm- 
boldtii is the Caparro, and L. olivaceus, the Bar- 
ricudo. They are fromthe Upper Amazon and 
the adjacent regions. 


la-go’-tis, s. [Gr. Aayds (lagds), genit. Aaysd 
= ee and ots (ous), genit. ards (dtos) = an 
ear, 


Zool. : The same as Lagiprum (q.v.). 


ldg-ri-a, s. [Etym. doubtful; Agassiz sug- 
ests Gr. Aaxiv} (lachné) = soft woolly hair, 
own.) 
Eniom.: The typical genus of the family 
Lagride, One species, Lagria hirta, is British. 


l&g’-ri-de, lag-ri’-{-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
lagri(a); Yat. fom, pl. adj. suf “ade 


The same as an atoll 


lagomys—lake 


Entom.: A family of Coleoptera (Beetles), 
section Heteromera. The elytra are soft, 
the head and thorax considerably narrower 
than the elytra, the latter nearly cylindrical, 
ovate, or truncated, the antenne filiform or 
swelling towards the apex. 


1ag-ri-man’-do, adv. [Ital.] 
Mus. : The same as LaGRimoso (q.V.). 


1ag-ri-mo’-g0, adv. [Ital.] 
Mus.: A word directing that the piece or 
part to which it is appended is to be played 
in a mournful, solemn, or plaintive manner. 


*la-gune, s. 


la-gii'-nite, s. [Sp. lagwna; Fr. lagune; Ger. 
lagune= a lake ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: The same as LaGonire (q.V.). 


[Lagoon.] 


la-gur’-ts, s. [Gr. Aayds (lagds)=a hare, 
and ovpa (owra) = a tail.) 

Bot. ; Hare’s-tail grass, a genus of Gramin- 
aces, tribe Avener. Laguwrus ovatus, is a soft, 
hairy, annual, tufted grass, with short, flat 
leaves, a short ligule and long awns. Found in 
Guernsey, and naturalised near Saffron Walden. 
It is more common in Southern Europe and in 
parts of Asia. 


la‘-ic, *laick, a. & s. (Lat. laicus, from 
Gr. Aavkés (laikos) = pertaining to the people, 
Aads (laos) = the people; Fr. laique ; Sp. laico ; 
Ital. laico, laicali; Port. leigo.] 


* A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the laity | 


or people, as distinct from the clergy ; lay. 


“Mysteries are barred from Jaic eyes.” 
Rochester: Upon Nothing. 


B. As subst.: One of the people; a lay- 
man, [LaAITY, s. 3.] 


‘‘As laicks, so priests also ... should yield their 
service to the divine will."—B8p. Hall: Honour of 
Married Clergy, bk. iii. (Conce.) 


* Ja’-i-cal, a. [Eng. laic; -al.] The same as 
Laic} lay. 
“The Zaical communion under both kinds.”—Cla- 
rendon: Religion & Policy, ch. vii. 
*la-Lcal-ity, s. [Eng. laical; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being a laic; the state of 
a layman. 


* la/-1-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. laical; -ly.] In 
manner of a layman ; like the laity. 
laid, pret. & pa. par. of v. & a. (Lay, v.] 

A. As pret. & pa. par. (See the verb.) 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. ; Placed, set, put: down. 

2. Paper-making: Applied to paper having 
the marks made by the wires of the deckle. 
The choice of colouring matter gives rise to 
the names cream-laid, blue-laid, &c. [Wover.] 

laid-on, «a. 

Joinery: A term applied to mouldings 
which are got out in strips and nailed on to 
the surface of the object. 


laid-paper, s. Paper made with a ribbed 
puree’ like that formerly made in the hand- 
rame. 


laid-up, a. Unwell; incapacitated from 
exertion or labour by illness. 


laid’-ly, a. [A variant of loathly (q.v.).] 
Loathsome, unsightly; repugnant to the 
sight. (Scotch.) 

*laie, a. [Lay, a.] 

laigh (gh guttural), a. [Low.] Low; low- 
lying. 


“Your honour has gien Johnnie Howie acre for acre 
of the laigh crofts for this heathery knowe.”—Scott . 
Antiquary, ch. iv. 


lain, pa. par. of v. [Lr (2), v.] 
* laine, v.i. [Liz (2), v.] 


*, readies s. [Lanier.] <A strap, a thong, a 
ace, 
* Nailing the speres, and hel bok " 
Guiding of sholes with Zetmers lone 
Chaucer: C. fi, 2,507, 
lair, v.i. fF AIR (3), s.] To wade; to sink in 
snow, mud, &ec. (Scotch.) « 
“And through the drift, deep airing sprattle.” 
Burns ; A Winter Night, 
lair (1), * leir, * layere, *laire, *leyre, s. 
[A.S8. leger =a lair, a couch ; from liegan = to 
lie; cogn. with Dut. leger =a couch, a lair, 
from liggen = to lie; M. H. Ger. leger; O. H. 


lair (2), lear, s. 


lair (3), s. 


laird, s. 


laird’-ship, s. 


lait’-ange, s. [Fr. lait = milk.] 


laith, a. &s. 


laive, lave, s. 


la-ké’-o, s. 


* lake (1), * leike, v.i. 


*lake (2), * lakke, v.t. 


a 


Ger. legar ; Ger. lager, from O. H. Ger. liggan 
= to lie; Goth. ligrs =a couch, from ligan = 
to lie.] 

* 1, A place to lie or rest on - a bed. 

2, The bed or resting-place of a wild beast. 


“The beast is laid down in his Zair.” 
= Cowper: Alexander Selkirk, 


3. A stall or small enclosure for cattle to 
lie in. 
*4, A camp. 


“ to the layere than the k: 
Pedde ch yane i Morte Art 


*5, Any couch or resting-place. 


“More hard for hungrey steed t'abstaine from 
pleasant lare.” Spenser : F. Q., IV. viii. 29 


* 6, Pasture or grass land ; a plain ; grass. 


“This gyant’s sonne that lies there on the luire 
A aah lease heap.” Spenser: F. Q., 1V. viii. 51. 


*7, A tomb; a burying-place. 


“The mynster church, this day of great repayre 
Of Glastenbury, where now he has his leyre. 
Hurding : Chronicle, p. TT. 


8. A portion of a burying-ground sufficient 
fora single grave. (Scot¢ch.) 


(Lore, s.] Learning. 

“We would like the lassies to hae a wee bit mair 
lair shia oursells.” — Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. 
xxxviii. 


lygges.” 
wre, 2203. 


[Icel. leir; Dan. leer; Sw. ler= 
mud, slime.] A bog, a mire, a swamp. 


(Scotch.) 


{(Lorp.] A lord of the manor; a 
squire. (Scotch.) 


“Ah! but the Zairds lived there langsyne; that’s 
Bisngones Auld Place,”"—Scott: Guy Mannering, 
ch, i. 


(Eng. laird; -ship.) An 


estate ; landed property. (Scotch.) 


la/-igm, s, [Lamaism.] 
lais'-séz faire (z silent), phr. 


(Fr. dit.) = 
let alone.] A term applied to that manner of 
conducting a government in which the people 
are allowed to regulate themselves with as 
little interference from the supreme authority 
as possible, 


The milky 
hue given to water when concrete is deposited. 
init. It is generally advantageous to remove 
this, as the precipitate is light, spongy, and 
sets imperfectly. 


{Irish.] 
A, As adj.: Loath; unwilling. [Loarn.] 


“ Laith, laith was the lass."—Scott: Antiquary, 
ch. xxiv. 


B. As subst.: A name given in Ireland to 
the Pollack, Merlangus Pollachius. 


laith’-fal, a. [Scotch laith = loath, and Eng. 


-ful()).] Bashful, sheepish. 
“The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi' joy, 
But blate and Taithfu’, scarce can weel behave.” 
Burns : Cotier's Saturduy Night. 


la’-i-ty, s. [Formed from lay, 2, with suff. -ty, 


on analogy with gaiety, &e. [LAv, a.] 
1, The people, as distinguished from the 
clergy ; laymen collectively. 


“A rising up of the Jaity against the sacerdotak 
caste."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


* 2. The state or condition of a layman. 


“‘The more usual cause of this deprivation is a 
mere laity or want of holy orders.”"—Ayliffe : Parergon. 


3. Persons who do not belong to a parti- 
cular profession, as distinguished from those 
regularly engaged in it. 

§ The term was first used in the second 
century. At a council held at Rome in 502, 
laymen were prohibited from interfering with 
the affairs of the Church. 


(LEavE, v.] The rest; the 
remainder; the residue, whether of persons, 
things, or number. 


“And, what's oft mair than a’ the Zave, 
Your better art o’ hiding.” 
Burns ; To the Unco Guid. 


{[Chinese.] A green dye prepared, 
from Rhamnus catharticus. apis 


, [A.S. laean.; O. Icel. 
leika ; O. H. Ger. leichen.]) To play, to sport. 
““Al so he wolde with hem leike,” Havelok, 469. 


[O. Fris. lakias: 
O. Dan. lacken.] [Lack, v.] 
1. To blame}; to find fault with, 
“Whan thai wil ani man Jake.” Seven Sages, 1,212 
2. To lack; to be wanting, to fail. 
“Hem gan that water laken.” Gen. & Bxod,, 1,231, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, S¥rian. 2, c= 6; ey=a& qu=kw. 


WAke (1), 8. [Lats lacus; Fr: lae.] 


1, Geog: A sheet or expanse of water 
entirely surrounded by land, and having no 
direct or immediate communication with any 


sea, Ocean, or river, or having communication 
only by means of rivers. 
“ And sprinel terfet, 
Like uito biacke Auernus fake in hell” 
Surrey: Virgile; #neis iv. 

2. Geol.: As Professor (now Sir Andrew) 
Ramsay first pointed out in 1862, many lakes 
-are of glacial origin, an hypothesis illustrated 
the fact. that on a map of the world 
it is chiefly northern lands like Scotland, 
Scandinavia, or the more Arctic parts of 
Russia, C and mountain-lands like 
Switzerland and the north of Italy that are 
characterized by the presence of lakes. Others 
are of volcanic or earthquake origin. Thus in 
the Mississippi earthquake of 1811 large 
lakes of twenty miles in extent were formed 
_ an bt molluses ge are few 
genera species, —— re) numerous: 
ip individuals; nene of the univalves have 
channelled mouths. Lacustrine strata of 

ancient date have the same peculiarities. 


lake-basin, s. 
Geography & Geology: 
1. The bed of a lake. 


2. The whole area drained by the streams 
which fall into a lake. 


lake-crater, s. 

Geog, & Geol. : The crater of a dormant or 
extinct voleano now converted into a lake. 
The lake of Laach in the Eifel, and perhaps 
the Lonar lake in the Deccan, &c., had such 
an origin. 

lake-dwellers, s. pl. 

ss Si A generic term applied to the 
prehistoric inhabitants of the lake-dwellings 
of bap ge whether of the Stone or Bronze 
pe 


2 works of the ancient lake<iwellers of Switzer- 
land.”"—D, Wilson: Prehistoric Man, i. 119, 


lake-dwelling, s. & a. 

A. As substantive: 

Anthrop. (Pl.): The Pfahlbauten of German, 
the habitations lacustrines of French writers. 
The earliest account of similar dwellings is to 
be found in Herodotus (Terps. v. 14), who de- 
scribes a Thracian tribe living, in 520 B.c., in 
8 small mountain-lake of what is now Rou- 
melia. The custom of constructing these 
habitations has come down to the present 
day. The fishermen of Lake Prasias, near 
Salonica, still inhabit wooden cottages built 
over the water, as the Thracian tribes did, and 
in the East Indies the practice of building lake- 
settlements is very common. (For authorities, 
see Lubbock : Pre-historic Times (1869), ch. vi.) 
It will be convenient to treat (1) of the Swiss 
and Italian lake-dwellings (P/ahlbauten), and 
2) of crannoges (Packwerkbauten). 

1, The lake-dwellings proper of Switzerland 
came to light during the winter-months of 
1853-4, when the water of the lakes fell much 
below its ordinary level, and first in a small 
“bay between Ober Meilen and Dollikon, on 
the Lake of Zurich. Traces of lake-dwellings 
have since been found in most of the large 
‘Swiss lakes, as well as in several of the 
smaller ones; at Peschiera, on the ‘0 di 
Garda; in Mecklenburg, at Abbeville, and at 
‘Thetford. Some are referable to the Stone, 
others to the Bronze Age, the former pre- 
-ponderating in the eastern Jakes, as Constance 
and Zurich ; the latter in Western and Central 
‘Switzerland. Dr. Keller, who first described 
these lakes, says that the main platform was 
of round timbers, rarely of split boards, 
covered with a bed of mud; the walls and 
sides were in great measure of interlaced 
branches, the interstices filled with moss, 
and daubed with clay. In his opinion, all 
the evidence goes to show they were rect- 
angular in shape. Itis probable that the huts 
were thatched, and the used as dormi- 
tories strewn with straw or hay. M. Troyon 
(Sur les Habitations Lacustrines) thinks they 
were round, as were the huts of many nations 
on the shore. It has not been ascertained 
whether the huts were divided into rooms, 
‘or whether they contained a single chamber, 
Keller (Lake-dwellings of Switzerland (ed. Lee), 

8) ishes three modes of construc- 

ion :— 
Pile: The platform laid on piles driven 
; mc the mud at regular interval, the spaces 


boil, dé}; pst, jOwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. 


lake—lalo 


between the piles being filled up with stones, 
to give solidity to the structure. Keller's 


PILE CONSTRUCTION, 


translator notes that a somewhat similar pro- 
cess was adopted at Portland Breakwater. 

(2) Frame-pile: A comparatively rare form, 
known to have 
existed in the 
Lake of Zurich, * 
and possibly in 
other places. The 

iles to support 
7 e on were . 

xed by a mortise : 
semi’ tehows ant FRAME-PILE CONSTRUCTION, 
rangement into split trunks, lying horizontally 
on the bottom of the lake. This.plan was 
chiefly followed 
where the bottom 
of the lake was of 
soft saud, giving 
no hold for the 
piles. Timbers, 
similar to the one 
here reproduced are known to be at the bottom 
of several of the Swiss lakes, so that this mode 
of construction may have been widely spread. 


(3) Fascine ; Here the necessary foundation 
for the platform was obtained by layers of 
sticks, or the stems of small trees. (The chief 
authorities are Keller, op. cit. ; Dr. Heer (Die 
Pflanzen der Pfahlbauten; Riitimeyer (Die 
Fauna der Pfahibauten). 

2. Crannoges: Artificial islands found prin- 
cipally in Ireland, where they served the pur- 
pose of strongholds. In this case ‘the sup- 
port consisted not of piles only, but of a solid 
mass of mud, stones, &c., with layers of hori- 
zontal and perpendicular stakes, the latter 
serving less as a support, than to bind the 
mass firmly together” (Lubbock: Pre-historic 
Times (1869), p 174). They are of much later 
date than the lake-dwelling proper, some being 
depicted in Johnson’s “ Platt of the County 
Monaghan,’ a map of the escheated territories 
made for the English Government in 1591. 

“In 1863 Lord Lovaine described a lake-dwelling ob- 
served by him in the south of Seotland.”—Ludbock : 
Pre-historic Times (1878), p 81. 

B.. As adj. : Found.in, belonging to, or in 
any way connected with the dwellings de- 
scribed under A, 

“This may be « suitable place for mentioning the 
mode in which lake-dwelling antiquities are collected.” 
—Keller: Lake-dwellings of Switzerland (ed. Lee), i 9. 

lake-habitation, s. 

( Oe : The same as LakEe-DWELLING 
q.V.). 
“‘ Among the works of great merit devoted specially 


toa on of the Swiss lake-habitations is that of 
M. Troyon."—Lyell; Antiq. Man (1873), p. 21. 


lake-like, a. Resembling a lake, 


lake-poet, s. 
1. A poet who describes the scenery around 
lakes. 
2. One of the Lake-School of poets. 
lake-salmon, s. [Satmon.] 


Lake-School, s. A name applied in deri- 
sion by the Edinburgh Review to a class of 
poets who, following the example of Words- 
worth, Southey, and Coleridge, the founders 
of the school (who resided for a considerable 

rt of their lives near the lakes of Cumber- 

d and Westmoreland), substituted a simple 
and natural taste for the stiff classicism of the 
eighteenth century, [Lakers.) 


lake-settlement, s. 

Anthrop.: A collection of lake-dwellings. 
Lyell (Antig. Mam (1878), p. 21), says: “It is 
believed that as many as 800 wooden huts were 
comprised in one settlement, and that they 
may have contained about 1,000 inhabitants,” 

lake-trout, s. [Txovr.] 

lake-village, s. 

Anthrop.: The same as LAKE-SETTLEMENT 
(q.v-). 

“ : together hi t 

tick na with the remains of iam. thas, baife-dozen 

uman skeletons.”"—Lubbock : Pre-historic Times (1869), 

p. 212 


SPLIT TRUNK. 
(Dredged m the Lake : 
? Firiex} ¥. 
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lake-weed, s. 

Bot. : Polygonum Hydropiper. 

lake-worship, s. 

Comp. Religions: A particular kind of water« 
worship noticed by Sir John Lubbock (Pre. 
historic Times (1869), p. 269) to refute a theory 
that the gold ornaments dredged up from the 
sites of lake-dwellings were offerings to the 
gods. That certain lakes were held sacred by 
ancient nations is indisputable. Tacitus, de- 
scribing the worship of Herthus (or Hertha), 
gives cogent reasons (Ger. xi.) why more par- 
ticulars were not obtainable in his day :— 


ie Sarvs pinistrant, quos satiny idem paons Dani 
rean ne terror, pancted ue orant t 
quod tantum perituri vident.” aS 


The following authorities may also be con- 
sulted: Cie., in Verr., v. 72, de Nat. Deor., 
iil, 20, 80; Mart., i. 50, ix. 59; Ovid., Met. v. 
405, 406, 


*lalke (2), *lac, s. [A.S. Idec; Icel. letkr.] 
Game, sport, play. 
“Bi that altar was the lac.”  Ormulwm, 1,062. 


* lake (3), s. [(O. H. Ger. lachan; O. L. Ger. 
lacan.] An unidentified kind of cloth. 
“‘ He didde next his white lere 
Of cloth of take fin and clere.” 
Chaucer: OC. T., 18,787. 
lake (4), s. (Fr. Jaque, from Pers. lak = lake. 
produced from lac.J © ; ; 
Paint.: The generic namé of a variety of 
transparent red and other pigments of great 
beauty, prepared for the most part by preci- 
pitating coloured tinctures of dyeing drugs 
upon alumina and other earths, &e. The lakes 
are hence a numerous class of pigments, both 
with respect to the variety of their appella- 
tions and the substances from which they are 
prepared. The colouring matter of common 
Jake is Brazil wood, which affords a very 
fugitive colour. Superior red lakes are pre- 
pared from cochineal, lac, and kermes; but 
the best of all are those prepared from the 
root of the Rubia tinctoria or Madder-plant. 


+ lake’-l&t, s. (Eng. lake (1), s.; dimin. suff 
-let.] A little lake, 
“ The sacred flowers 


That crown the Zakelet.” 
Southey: Thalada, xiii. 6, 
lake’-mén, s. pl. [Eng. lake, and men.] 
Anthrop.: Sir John Lubbock’s name for the 
inhabitants of the ancient lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland ; lake-dwellers (q.v.). 


“There can be no doubt that the skins of 
oa the ancient Jakemen with their 
icles of clothing.”— Lubbock : 
(1869), p. 186, 


*lak-en, * lake-ns, s. [Laxin.] 


* ljak’-ér, * 1ak’-ist, s. (Eng. lak(e); -er, -ist.] 
1, A poet who describes lake scenery. 
2, A member of the Lake-School of poetry. 
*lake’-wake, s. [Licnwaks.) 
lakh, s. [Lac (2).] 
* la/- s. [See def.) A contraction or 
diminutive of ladykin (q.v.); the Virgin Mary. 
“ By'r takin, I can go no further, sir, 
My old bones ache.”  Shakesp.: Tempest, iii. % 
*Jale’-ish,a. [Hng. lak(e); -ish.] Wet, moist, 


“That watery lakish hilt.” 
Greene: Orlando Furioso, p. Wh 
* lakke, v.t. 


[Lacx, v.] 
*lJakke,s. (Lack, s.] 


Laksh’-mi, Liiksh’-mée, s. [Sansc.] 
Hind. Myth. : The wife of Vishnu. She fg 
the goddess of wealth, beauty, and pleasure, 


* lak’-y, a. (Eng. lak(e) (1), 8.5 -y.] Of or per- 
ee a lake or lakes ; like a lake. 
Maruenparne foity eben aay eS 
+ 1X1-la’-tion, s. [Fr.] A term used to de- 
note a pronunciation of the letter r which is 
sounded like J; lambdacism. 


141-18-man'-ti-a (tas sh), s. [Named after 
J. L. E. Avé-Lallemant, M.D. (1803-1867), @ 
writer on German and Italian plants.) 

Bot.: A genus of plants, order Labiate, 
tribe Nepetess, The seeds of Lallemantia 
Royleana, which grows in the countries adja- 
cent to the Indus and the Salt range of hills, 
are cooling and sedative. 


la’-10, s. [African.] The leaves of Adansonia 
-img. 


ri ‘ipal 
rine! 
Times 


cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious=shis, -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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digitata, the Baobab tree, dried;and reduced to 


a powder. It is a favourite food of some 
African tribes. 
/-ma (1), s. [Thibetian=a lord, a teacher 


of souls.} A priest belonging to the variety 
of Booddhism known as Lamaism (q.v.). 


la’-ma (2), s. 


La’-ma-ism, s. [Eng. lama ; -ism.] 

Compar. Religions: A system partly reli- 
gious, partly political—the Church and State 
Establishment of Tibet—standing in the same 
relation to Booddhism proper as Roman Ca- 
tholicism stands to primitive Christianity. 
It has also been defined as a ‘‘ form of Booddh- 
ism, modified by Saivism and Shamanism.” 
Booddhism was introduced into Tibet in A.D. 
622 by Srong Tsan Kampo, who founded the 
present capital, now known as Lhasa. His 
zeal was now shared by his two queens, one 
named Bribsoon, a princess from Nepdéul, the 
other Wen Ching, a princess from China, who 
are said to have founded La Brang and Ra 
Mochay, the most famous religious houses in 
Tibet. From the death of this king down to 
about 850 is called the ‘‘ First Introduction of 
Religion.” More than a century of civil war 
followed, and in 971, there took place the 
“ Second Introduction of Religion” into Tibet. 
For more than 300 years Booddhism grew in 

ower and wealth, and Kublai Khan embraced 
The doctrine of the Lamas. Under his suc- 
cessors the dignity of abbot at Sakya became 
hereditary, the abbots breaking the rule of 
celibacy. In 1390, Tsongkapa, the Tibetan 
monastic reformer, appeared in Lhasa, and at 
his death, in 1419, he left three immense 
monasteries with 30,000 monks. The two 
things on which he insisted were, (1) the ob- 
servance of celibacy, and (2) simplicity in 
dress. About the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the Emperor of China acknowledged 
the leaders—the Dalai Lama and the Pantshen 
Lama—as titular overlords of the Church and 
tributary rulers of Tibet. They were abbots 
of the monasteries at Gedun Dubpa, near 
Lhasa, and Krashis Lunpo in Further Tibet, 
and their successors still exercise the same 
rights. Both are looked upon as incarnations 
—living in heaven, and appearing on earth in 
an apparitional body. When one dies he is 
supposed to become incarnate in some male 
child born about that time. There is a hier- 
archy corresponding in a marked degree to 
that of the Roman Church, and Huc & Gabet 
describe the principal act of religious worship 
as wonderfully like a high-mass. The politi- 
cal authority of the Dalai Lama is confined to 
Tibet, but he is head of the Booddhist Church 
throughout Mongolia and China. (Rhys Davids, 
in Encyc. Brit.) 


la'-ma-ist, s. [Eng. lama; -ist.] One who 
professes lamaism (q.v.).  ~ 


la-man‘-tin, la-mén’-tin, s._ [Fr., pro- 
bably corrupted from the native name.] 
([ManaTEE.] 


La-marck’-igm, s. [Named from Jean Bap- 
iste Pierre Antoine de Mounet, Chevalier de 
Lamarck, born at Bazentin, in Picardy, 
August 1, 1744, died in Paris, Dec., 1829.] 
Biol.: The system of Lamarck, the first to 
advance a theory of biological evolution, which 
has since been set aside, though not wholly, by 
that of Darwin. In his view the change of 
species in animals was due to effort to obtain 
food or for other purposes, developmeut in cer- 
tain organs in consequence, &c. Lamarckian 
views are held by many United States natural- 
ists, under the title of Neo-Lamarckism. 


la’-ma-sér-y, s. [Lama (1).] In Tibet and 
Mongolia a religious society or congregation, 
presided over by a lama (q.v.). 


*14m'-a-sool, s. [Lamp’s-woot.] 


dtimb (0 silent), *lomb, s. [A.S. lamb; cogn. 
with Dut. lam;- Icel. lamb; Dan. lam; Sw. 
& Ger. lamm; Goth. lamb.) 
I, Lit.: The young of the sheep. 
*Yon wanton lamb has cropt the woodbine's pride.” 
. Mason: English Garden, ii. 
IL. Figuratively : 


1. Used typically of the Saviour of the 
world. 


“Behold the Lamb of God, which 
sin of the world.”—John i. 29. o> tae ee Seay ee 


ae who is as innocent and gentle as a 


[LuamMa.] 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rfle, fill; try, Syrian, 2, ; 


lama—lame 


3. Used as a term of endearment. 
4. Ironically used of a rough, cruel, merci- 
less person. 


“ As they had been levied for the purpose of waging 
war on an infidel nation, they bore on their flag a 
Christian emblem, the Paschal Lamb. In allusion to 
this device, and with a bitterly ironical meaning, 
these men, the rudest and most ferocious in the Eng- 
lish army, were called Kirke’s Lambs.”"—Macaulay + 
Hist. Eng., ch. Vv. 


* 5, A dupe; a silly fellow. 


lamb-ale, s. A rural festivity at the 
time of sheep-shearing, [ALE.] 


lamb’s-lettuce, s. 

Bot. : Valerianella olitoria. (Hooker.) A 
labrous flaccid plant, with minute pale lilac 
owers, wild in cornfields and hedge banks in 

Britain, found also in Europe, West Africa, 
and the West of Asia. The young leaves make 
an excellent salad. V. carinata is probably a 
variety of it. 

lamb’s-quarters, s. pl. 

Bot. : (1) Atriplex patula, (2) An American 

name for Chenopodium album. 


lamb’s-succory, s. 

Bot.: The composite genus Arnoseris, called 
also Swine’s Succory. One species, Arnoseris 
pusilla, is a colonist in Britain, if not even a 
native. 


lamb’s-toe, s. 
Bot. : Anthyllis vulneraria. 


lamb’s-tongue, s. 

1. Bot. : Plantago media. 

2. Carp.: A plane with a deep, narrow bit 
for making quirks. 


lamb’s-wool, s. & a. 

A, As substantive: 

1. Lit.: Wool from a lamb. 

2. Fig.: A beverage consisting of ale mixed 
with sugar, nutmeg, and the pulp of roasted 
apples. 


“ A cup of lambs-wool they drank to him there.” 
Song of the King & the Miller. 


B. As adj. : Made or consisting of the wool 
of a lamb. 


lamb (0 silent), vi. [Lams, s. 1.] To bring 
forth young. (Said of a sheep.) 


*14m’-ba-tive, o. & s. [Lat. lambo = to 
lick ; Eng. suff. -ive.] 
A. As adj.: That may be licked up ; to be 
taken by licking. 

“A pot of lambative electuary.”—Tatler, No. 266. 

B. As subst. : A medicine or preparation to 
be taken up by licking. 

“T stitched up the wound, and let him blood in the 
arm, advising a lambative, to be taken as necessity 
should require.”— Wiseman. Surgery, bk. v., ch. v. 

*1lamb’-da-cism ( silent), s. (Lat. lamb- 

dacimus ; Gr. AapBdaxionos (lambdakismos), 
from the name (lambda) of the Greek letter A.] 

1. A fault in writing or speaking, which 
consists in the too frequent repetition of the 
letter 1. 

2. A fault in speaking, which consists in 
pronouncing J/ as Uli in billion, 

3. A faulty pronunciation of the letter 7, 
which is made to sound as J; lallation, 


lamb’-doid-al (@ silent), 1l4m’-ddid-al, a. 
[Gr. AapBdoecdyns (lambdoeidés), from AduBSa 
(lambda), the name ofthe Greek letter A, and 
eldos (eidos) = appearance.] Resembling the 
Greek letter L (A) in form : as, the lambdoidal 
suture. 


*lamb-en, s. pl. 


*lam-ben-¢y, s. [Eng. lamben(t); -cy.] A 
gleam, a twinkle. 
“These were sacred lambencies, tongues of authentic 
flame from heaven."—Carlyle : Reminiscences, i, 86, 

+ 1am’-bent, a. 

lambo = to lick.] 
1, Licking; playing or moving about 

though licking touting slightly: _ 
“Then on his locks the Zambent glory plays.” 

B Pitt: Virgil; Aneid ii. 
2. Gleaming, twinkling: as, a lambent light. 


Lam’-bért, s. [Named after Lambert, a 
Bei? who wrotea monograph of the genus 
inus. 


Lambert-pine, s. 
Bot.: Pinus Lambertiana, a gigantic tree, 


(Lams, s.] 


({Lat. lambens, pr. par. of 


discovered by Douglas in New Albion. Trunk, 
lofty and erect ; leaves five, rather stiff, bright 
green, with no sheaths ; cones very large and 
pendulous ; seeds large and used for food. 


lamb’-ie (0 silent), s. [Eng. lamb; dimin. suff. 
~ie=-y.] A little lamb, a lambkin. 
“ , hap- ay , 
se tea eny lamnbie” Burne: Holy Fudr. 
t 1Amb’-ing (0 silent), s. [Eng. lamb; -ing.] 
A brood or breed of lambs. 


“Stone had also done very well, his lambings had 
we good.”—A. G. Grant: Bush Life in Queensland, 
i. 173, 


1amb’-kill ( silent), s. [Eng. lamb; -kill.] 
Bot.: An American name for Kalmia angus- 
tifolia. 
14mb’-kin ( silent), s. 
suff, -kin.] 
1, A little or young lamb. 


“ A sable ewe each leader should provide, 
With each a sable lambkin by her side. 
Pope: Homer ; Iliud x. 256, 


2. One fondly treated, a pet. (Shakespeare.) 


lamb’-like (6 silent), a. (Eng. lamb, and 
like.} Like a lamb; meek, gentle, innocent, 
affectionate. 


* 1amb/-ling (0 silent), s. [Eng.lamb; dimin. 
suff. -ling.] A little or young lamb; a lamb- 
kin. (Thackeray.) 


*1am’-bdys, s. pl. (Fr. lambeau (pl. lambeaux) 
=a rag.] 

Old Armour: Skirts of steel plates, flexible 
and overlapping, attached to the front and 
back pieces of the cuirass, and hanging over 
the thighs; worn especially in Germany in 
the earlier part of the sixteenth century. 
They were cut away, before and behind, to 
allow the rider to sit on his horse. 


lam’ - brequin (brequin as bér - kin), 
lan brea, s. [Fr.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A curtain on the helmet 
to protect from the rays of the 
sun, somewhat resembling the 
cap with a valance named after 
Havelock. 

2. A festooned drapery, form- 
ing an ornament at the upper 
part of a window, and covering 
the curtain rings and bar. 

II. Heraldry: 

1, The point of a label. 

2, The wreath of a helmet, 


1&4mb’-skin (@ silent), s. 
skin.] 
1, The skin of a lamb dressed with the 
fleece on and coloured, used as a mat, &c. 
2. A kind of woollen cloth resembling the 
dressed skin of a lamb. 


1&m/-doid-al, a. [Lamsporpat.] 


lame, a. [A.S. lama; cogn. with Dut. lam = 
lame ; Icel. lami, lama; Dan. lam = palsied ¢ 
Sw. lam; M.H. Ger. lam. The original sense 
probably is bruised or maimed ; cf. Icel. lama 
= to bruise. ] 

I, Literally: . 

1, Crippled, maimed, or disabled in one or 
more-of the limbs, usually in one or both of 
the legs. 

2. Crippled or disabled so as to be unsound 
or defective in strength: as, a lame leg. 

* 3. Crippled, disabled, or impaired in any 
way. 


(Eng. lamb ; dimin, 


(Eng. lamb, and 


“Youth is nimble, Gas lame.” 
5 i Shakesp.: Pilgrim of Love, 
II, Figuratively: me 


1, Halting ; not running smoothly or even- 
ly; defective in rhyme or rhythm. 
“* Whether in prose or verse, "tis all th . 
The prose is eaptlagt SEEDS eA beLAWeTHeks 
Dryden: Persius, 

2, Unsatisfactory, iraperfect. 

“ Nothing of worth or weight i 
half a SHER. with a faint eed weitetemtice 
vour.”—Barrow : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 18. 

lame-duck, s. A defaulter on the Stock 
Exchange. (Slang.) 


“IT know very well what a lame-duck is, to m; 4:5 
—HMarryat : Peter Simple, ch. lxv. 4 a 


lame, v.t. [Lams, s.] 

cripple, to disable. 
“A tender foot will be galled and lamed if you set 
Sermons, vol. til, 


Me Boing in rugged paths,”"—Barrow: 


To make lame, to 


8 gd, pdt, 
o@=6 ey=a& qu=kw. 


*lame, s. [Fr., from Lat. lamina =a scale.] 
uid Armour : One of a number of small steel 
ery forming the continuation of the jam- 
over the front of the feet, and thus form- 
ing the mixed sollerets of a mail and plate, 
(SoLLERET. } 


la-m6I'-la (pl. la-m&I’-1z), s._ [Lat. dimin. 
of lamina =a scale, a thin plate.) 
*I. Ord. Lang. : A thin plate or scale, 
Il. Technically : 
1, Anatomy : 
(1) Sing. : A thin plate or scale; thus, there 
is a cribriform lamella of the frontal bone. 
(2) Pl. (Of bone) : Concentric rings surround- 
ing the Haversian canals, 
2. Botany : 
(1) Sing.: A corona, dividing into several 
foliaceous, erect scales, in Silene, &e. 
_(2) Pl.: The parallel plates on the under 
side of the pileus in Agaricus. 
3. Zool. (Pl.): The thin plates constituting 
the gills of the Lamellibranchiata (q.v.) or 
any other structure. 


Ja-m6éI-lar, a. [Lamewta.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Composed of or disposed in 
thin plates or scales. Pa 
2. Bot.: Having two little plates at the 
point, as the styles of many plants. 


“Calcareous marl is sometimes of a compact, some- 
times of a lamellar texture.”—Kirwan ; On Manures. 


3. Zool. : [[mBrRicaTs, a.]. 


14m-é]-lar’-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat. lamellarius 
= lamellar, from Lat. lamella (q.v.). | 
Zool.: A genus of gasteropodous molluscs, 
family Naticide. They have white, pellucid, 
fragile, ear-shaped shells, without an oper- 
eculum. Ten recent species are known, from 
Norway, Britain, &c., and two fossil, from 
the Pliocene. 


la-mél’-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. lamellar; -ly.] 
In manner of thin plates or scales. 


laim’-él-late, lAm’-él-lat-éd, a. [Eng. 
lamella ; suff. -ate, -ated.) Covered with thin 
— or scales; formed of or furnished with 
elle ; divided internally into small plates. 
bod lamellated antennz of some insects are sur- 
prisingly beautiful, when viewed through a micro- 
a Physico-Theology, bk. viii., ch. iv. 
ia-m6él-li-braa-chi-a’-ta, s. pl. [Lat. la- 
melle=thin plates ; Lat. branchie ; Gr. Bpay- 
xta (brangchia) = gills, and suff. -ata.] 

Zool. : De Blainville’s name for a class of 
molluses breathing by two pairs of gills, in 
the form of flat, membranous plates, attached 
to the mantle. Called by Lamarck and 
others Conchifera (q.v.). 


1-li-briin-chi-ate, a. & 8. (Lamet- 
LIBRANCHIATA.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Lamel- 
libranchiata (q.v.). 
B. As subst.: A member of the order La- 
mellibranchiata, 


fa-méY-li-corn, a. & s, [LAMELLIcornes.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Lamel- 
licornes (q.V.). 
“ Numerous lamellicorn and heteromerous insects.” 
—Darwin: Voyage of a Naturalist, ch. v. 
B. As subst.: A member of the section of 
Coleoptera, known as Lamellicornes. 


la-mé1-li-cor’-ni-a, la-mél-li-cor-nés, 
' "3, pl. (Lat. lamell(@) = thin plates ; + con- 
nective ; corn(ua) = horns, and neut. pl. adj. 
suff. -ia, or mase. and fein. -e3.] 

Entom.: A tribe of beetles having short 
antenne terminated by a lamellated club— 
a.e., a club composed of lamelle or little 
plates—formed by the expansion on one side 
of the three apical joints. The mentum is 
solid and horny ; the legs are long, and have 
spines and tooth-like projections on the fore 
ones, enabling them to dig with facility. The 
larve are soft and cylindrical, with a large 
vertical head. There are six small legs at- 
tached to the thoracic seginents. Some live 
in the ground, feeding on the roots of plants, 
and others in decayed animal and vegetable 
matter, which affords them food. They are 
all herbivorous. Among them are the most 
bulky and none . the sau splendid teneg 
existing. More than 7,000 species are known. 
They me divided into two families: Scara- 
beidz and Lucanide. 


lame—lamia 


1im-61-lif-ér-oiis, a. [Lat. lamella =a 
thin plate; fero= to bear, to produce, and 
Eng. adj. suff. -ows.) Producing lamelle; 
composed of thin plates or layers ; foliated in 
structure, 
“Tt is distinguished ,... by the 
the leaves. "Berkely é Crypt So a al Pg 


la-mél-li-form, a. [Lat. lamella=a thin 
plate, and forma = form, shape.] Having the 
‘orm or shape of a scale or plate, 


la-mél-li-rés-tral, a. & s. 
ROSTRES. } 
A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Lamel- 
lirostres (q.v.). 


B. As subst, : A member of the family La- 
mellirostres, 


la-mél-li-_ros'-trés, s.[Lat. lamelle = thin 
plates, and rostrum’=a beak. So called be- 
cause the edges of the bill are furnished with 
aseries of transverse Nay or lamelle, by 
means of which the birds sift the ooze in 
which they seek their food.] 
Ornith,: Cuvier’s name for the Anatide 
(ducks, geese, &c.). 


la-mél-lose, a. [Lat. lamell(a); Eng. adj. 
suff. -ose.]) Covered with lamella or plates ; 
in the form of plates, 


lame’-ly, adv. [Eng. lame ; -ly.] 
1, Lit.: In a lame manner; like a cripple 
or lame person, 
2. Fig.: Imperfectly, feebly, unsatisfac- 
torily ; in a halting manner. 


“But the feet were lame... and therefore stood 
lamely in the verse."—Shakesp, : As You Like It, iii. 2. 


lame+néss, s. [Eng. lame; -ness.] 

I. Lit.: The quality or state of being lame 
or crippled ; an impaired or disabled state of 
the limbs. 

“ Bank feels no lameness of his knotty gout.” 
Ben Jonson; On Bank the Usurer. 
Il. Figuratively: 
1. Imperfection, unsatisfactoriness, feeble- 


ness, weakness, 


“If the story move, or the actor help the Jameness of 


it with his performance, either of these are sufficient 
to —Dryden: Spa: 


i De a@ present liking.” nish Friar. 

2. Astate of being halting; want of smooth- 

ness and rhythmical correctness: as, the 
lameness of a verse, 


la-mént, v.i. & t. [Fr. lamenter, from Lat. 
lamentor, from lamentwm = a, mournful cry.] 
A, Intransitive: 
1, To mourn, to wail, to grieve ; to express 
sorrow, to bewail. 


“ [He] loud Zamented to the stormy main.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iviad i. 459, 


2. To regret deeply; to grieve; to feel 
sorrow. 


“ Where joy most revels grief doth most lament,” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii, 2, 


B. Trans.: To bewail, to mourn over, to 

deplore, to grieve for. 
“The lot which all Jament and none can shun.” 
Pope; Homer ; Odyssey xxiv. 48, 
la-mént’, s. [Lamenr, v.] 

1. Grief or sorrow expressed in cries or 
complaints ; lamentation; grief audibly ex- 
pressed. 


** And thrice their sorrows and laments renew.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xxiil. 17, 


*2, An elegy ; a mournful air. 


lim’-ént-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. lament- 
abilis, from lamentor = to lament; Sp. lament- 
able; Ital. lamentabile.] 
1, To be lamented, bewailed, or mourned 
for; calling for or exciting grief or lamenta- 
tions ; mournful, sad, 


“The natural though lamentable effect of extreme 
danger and extreme provocation.” — Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xvit. 


2, Expressive of or indicating grief or sorrow ; 
mournful, 


“ For I did play a lamentable part.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, tv, & 


8. Pitiful, miserable, poor, despicable. 


“ One clad in purple, not to lose his time, 
Eats and recites some Jamentuble rhyme.” 
Dryden ¢ Persius, 1. 


*lXm’-ént-a-ble-ly, adv. [Eng. lamentable; 
-ly] The same as LAMENTABLY (q.Y.). 


lam’-ént-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. lamentable ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being lament- 
able. 


(LAMELLI- 
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lam’-ént-a-bly, adv. (Eng. lamentad(le) ; -ly.} 
1. Ina lamentable manner; so as to excite 

sorrow or grief. 
“T love a ballad but even too well; if it be d-leful 


matter, merrily set down, or a very pleasant thing 


indeed, auu sung J tably,” — : 
Tale qe “i ng lamentably, Shakesp,: Winter's 


2. With lamentations or expressions of sors 
row or grief. 


ea %s Cheeep Oe ae nothing but death, and 
ou ” i 7 
Trane pe I. lamentably.”—Bunyan; Pilgrim's 


3. Pitifully, miserably, despicably. 


14m-én-ta/-tion, * lam-en- On, & 
(Lat. lamentatio, from lamentor = to lament; 
Fr. lamentation ; Sp. lamentacion ; Ital. lumen 
tazione.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of lamenting or bewailing ; mourn. 
ing, wailing. 
fog 2 6 made 
lamentation for hima.” 1 Wascuders eis une wrest 
2. A cry or audible expression of grief; a 
wail, an outery, 


**Must I relinquish it all?’ he cried, with a wild 
lamentation.” 
Longfellow : Courtship of Miles Standish, tit, 

II. Scripture (Pl.): 

Old Test. Canon: One of the shorter books 
of the Old Testament. No author's name ia 
attached to it in the Hebrew Bible, where it 
is simply designated from its first two words, 
TDW (ekhah) = “O how.” The Septuagint 
translators called it @pjvor "lepeutov (Thrénoi 
Leremiou) = ‘‘ Dirges or Lamentations_ of 
Jeremiah.” Universal tradition attributes it 
to him, and the style is that of his acknow- 
ledged prophecies, Cf. Lam. i. 15, ii. 13, with 
Jer. xiv. 17; Lam. i. 16, ii. 11, iii. 48-9 with 
Jer. ix. 1, xiii. 17, xiv. 17; Lam. iv. 21 with 
Jer. xlix. 12, &c., &c. Kach of the five 
chapters is a distinct elegy. Chapters i., ii., 
and iv. have each twenty-two verses, and be- 
ginning with the twenty-two Hebrew letters 
alphabetically arranged. Chap. iii. has sixty- 
six verses, commencing with the letters of the 
alphabet, thrice repeated. The fifth chapter 
is not alphabetically arranged, though it alse 
has twenty-two verses. The theme is the 
destruction and desolation of Jerusalem, and 
the slaughter of many of its inhabitants, with 
the misery of the survivors. Itis chanted in 
part of the Jewish ritual on the @th of Ab, 
in our month of July. 


la-mént-€d, pa. par. ora, [LAMENT, v,] 


* la-mént-€d-ly, adv. (Eng. lamented ; -ly.) 
In a lamented or Jamentable manner ; lament- 
ably. 

“ Sometimes they are not both actors, but the one of 

them most lamentedly passive."—Ailton ; Colasterion, 

la-mént’-ér, s. (Eng. lament ; -er.] One 
who mourns or laments ; a mourner. ‘ 


“Strike the straight Jamenters dumb.” 
Brome; On the death of his Schoolmaster. 


la-mén’-tin, s, [Lamantiy,] 


la-mént’-ing, pr. par., a., & s, (Lament, 0.) 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 

the verb). 
C. As subst. : Lamentation, mourning, grief, 


wailing. 
“ In wild lamentings that would touch 
A heart of stone she shriek’d his name.” 
Moore: Fire- Worshippers. 


la-mént-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. lamenting ; -ly.] 
In a lamenting manner; with lamentations, 


lim/‘-6-ro, s. [(Sp.] A walled receiver, where 
the slimes (mud charged with auriferous or 
argentiferous particles, or both) are deposited 
from the arrastra, to part with a portion of 
their water, and accumulate till sufficient te 
form a torta, in which the amalgamation is 
performed. 


*lam’-8-tér, s, [Eng. lame ; t connective ; -er.) 
A cripple. 
“He would have been a lameter for life.”"—Galt: 
The Provost, ch, x. 


la’-mi-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. Agua (Lamia) = 
a fabulous monster said to feed on man’s flesh.] 

1. Greek & Roman Mythol.: An evil spirit, 
having the semblance of a serpent, with the 
head, or at least the mouth, of a beautiful 
woman, whose whole figure the lamia was 
supposed to assume, for the purpose of secur 
ing the love of some man, whom, it was 
feigned, it tore to pieces and devoured. The 
most circumstantial account that has come 


ee ES Ee 
; ; ; H , Xenophon, exist. ph=& 
boil, bép; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as expect : 
' =cian, Hip = ates ian, Sten shin; -tion, -gion =zhiin, -cious, -tious, .sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, deol. 
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down to us is to be found in Philostratus (de 
Vita Apol., lib. iv.), where Lycius is said to 
have fallen in love with one of these spirits, 
but was delivered by his master Apollonius, 

' who, “by some probable conjectures, found 
her out to be a serpent, a lamia.” (Burton: 
Anat. of Melan. (1881), p. 495). Keats’s Lamia 
is an amplification of this story. (Cf. Horace, 
A. P., 340.) Later the word was used to 
signify a witch, an enchantress, [INcUBUS, 
Lira.) 

{ The werd 1" (lilith) occurs only once in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. In the A. V. (Isa. 
xxxiy. 14) it is translated ‘‘ sereech-owl,” with 
© night monster” as a marginal reading. The 
Vulgate has lamia, and lamia or lamya is 
found in the Great Bible, and in Coverdale’s, 
Matthew’s, Becke’s, and the Bishops’ Bible. 

2. Entom.: ‘The typical genus of the sub- 
family Lamiine (q.v.). The species chiefly 
inhabit wooded countries within the tropics, 
especially South America. One, Lamia texter, 
is British. 


la-mi-a/-g6-2e, 5. pi. 
pl. adj. suff. -acece.) 
Bot.: [LABIATA). 


\a'-mi-dee, s. pl. 
adj. suff, -ide.] rape: 
Bot.:; A family of Labiate, tribe Stachez. 


‘-mi-i’nee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lami(a) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.) 

- Entom.: A sub-family of Cerambycide. It 
consists of beetles with long antenne, with 
‘a vertical forehead generally at right angles to 
the axis of the body. They are found on the 
wood of trees, and are often so variegated in 
colour with adpressed hairs as to resemble 
the wood on which they live. Some tropical 
species, however, are brightly coloured. 


@m‘-in-a (pl. lim’-i-nee), 3s. [Lat.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A thin plate or seale ; a plate 
or thin piece of metal; a thin slice of wood 
used for decorative purposes, or of ivory for 
bhe painter ; veneer of all kinds. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) A plate; as, the amine of the vertebre. 

(2) A layer; as, the lamina cinerea (gray 
layer), which connects the corpus callosum and 
the commissure of the cerebrum. 

2. Bot.: The blade or expanded surface of 
a leaf; the leaf of a plant without its petiole. 


3. Geol. : A term used of the smaller layers 
into which a stratum is divided. 


{&m-in-a-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. laminable ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being laminable. 


iim’-in-a-ble, a. [Eng. lamin(a); -able.) 
Capable of being formed into lamin or thin 
plates; capable of being extended into thin 
plates by pressure between steel oriron rollers. 


tAm’-i-ne, s. pl, [Lamra.] 


tim’-i-nar, a. Lat. lamin(a) = a scale, a 
thin plate ; Eng. adj. suff. -ar.] Consisting of 
laminz or thin plates ; in layers. 


laminar-fission, s. 


Petrol.: Flaggy cleavage, one of Rutley’s 
* Structural Planes,” ae x 


lm-i-nar’-i-a, s. [Lat. lamina (q.v.); sing. 
fem. suff. -aria. Named from the bladder-like 
character of the fronds.]} 

Bot. ; A genus of Algals, the typical one of 
the family Laminaride, or the order Lamina- 
riacee, In place of leaves there is a plane 
Tibless expansion. The stem is either naked 
or fringed. The young stalks of Laminaria 
digitata and L. saccharina, called tangles, are 
eaten. The first of these with L. bulbosa are 
most valued of the genus for kelp manufac- 
ture. L. saccharina is used as an imperfect 
hygrometer. It is administered in India in 
goitre, scrofula, and syphilis. So are L. brac- 
teata and the large Australian species, L. 
potatorum, 


bim-i-nair-i-a’-g-20, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
laminari(a); Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 
Bot. An order of dark-spored Algals, 
They are olive-coloured, unjointed seaweeds, 
with superficial spores which form indefinite 
cloud-like patches, or cover the whole surface 
of the frond. Many of them are of large size, 


(Lat. lami(wm); fem. 


[Lat. lam(iwm); fem. pl. 


lamiacere—lamnidee 


1am-i-mar’-i-an, a. (Mod. Lat. laminari(a); 
Eng. ‘adj. ‘suff. -an.) 
Bot. : Of or belonging to the algaceous 
genus Laminaria (q.v.). 


laminarian-zone, s. 

Zool. Geog. : The second of the great marine 
zones into which Molluscs are distributed, a 
zone from low water to fifteen fathoms in 
depth. ‘The laminaria and other seaweeds 
form miniature forests in which are the veget- 
able-feeding molluscs, Lacuna, Rissoa, also 
bivalves, cephalopods, &c. In tropical seas 
there is often coral instead of seaweeds. The 
oyster beds of the north and the pearl fisheries 
of the south are in the laminarian zone. 


14m’-in-ar-ite, s. [LAMINARITEs.] 
Palcobot.: A species of Laminarites (q.v.). 


lam-in-a-ri'-tés, s. | Mod. Lat. daminari(a) 
(q.v.) 5 -ites (Palwont.). | 
Paleobot.: The name given by Brongniart 
to what he deemed a fossil algal from the 
Secondary rocks of Aix, near La Rochelle. 


14m/-in-a-ry, a. [Eng. lamin(a) ; -ary.] Con- 
sisting or composed of thin plates or layers. 


lam/-i-nate, v.t. (Lat. damina = athin plate.) 
To split up into thin plates or layers. 


“We took an ounce of that [refined silver] and having 
laminated it, we cast it upon twice its weight of beaten 
sublimate.’—Boyle : Works, iii. 81. 


1am’ -{-nate, la4m’-i-nat-éd, a. {Lat. 
lamin(a); Eng. adj. suff. -ate, -ated.) Con- 
sisting of lamine, or thin plates or scales, in 
layers one over the other. 

“T took two parcels of gold, the one common §ld 
thinly laminated, and the other very well refined.”— 
Boyle: Works, iii. 82. 

laminated-arch, s. A timber arch made 

of successive thicknesses of planking bent on to 
a centering and secured together by tree-nails, 


laminated pipe, s. Water, sewer, or 
gas pipe made of thicknesses of veneer or 
scale board successively wrapped to obtain 
thickness and strength. Each layer is 
thoroughly saturated with asphalt, and the 
grain of alternate layers passes in transverse 
directions, so as to secure an intimate bond 
and a line of resistance to disruption in any 
direction, lengthwise, oblique, or across the 
pipe circumference. The veneer is sometimes 
made to alternate with fabric or an adhesive 
composition. 


laminated-rib, s. An arched beam 
made of planks bent, laid flatwise in layers, 
and secured by bolts. [ARCHED-BEAM.] 


lam'-i-nat-ing, pr. par. ora. (Laminate, v.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 


2. Bot.: Separating into several plates or 
layers. ‘ 


ting~-machine, s. A gold- 
beater’s rolling-mill for reducing the ingot of 
gold to such a thickness that a square inch 
will weigh 6% grains. The ingot weighs two 
ounces, and is inch broad. The rollers are 
of hard steel, and extend the ingot toa ribbon. 
The gold is frequently annealed during the 

. process. 


laminating-roller, s. 


Metal-working : One of aset by which a faggot 
or bloom is drawn out into a bar or sheet. 


lam-i-na’-tion, s. (Eng. laminate), v.3 
-tion.] The state of being. composed of small 
lamine or plates. 


“Mr, Darwin attributes the Zaméination and fissile 
structure of volcanic rocks of the trachytic structure 
«.. to their having moved, when liquid, in the direc- 
tion of the laminz.” — Lyell: Student's Hlements of 


Geology, p. 579. 

lam-i-nif’-€r-otis, a. [Lat. lamina = a 
thin plate, a layer ; fero=to bear, and Eng, adj. 
suff. -ous.] Constructed of laminz or thin 
plates in layers. 


*lam’-ish, a, [Eng. lam(e), a. 3-tsh.] Some- 
what lame, 


“A vein... which occasion 
laniteh = HESGAT Dee es ii. eR Stage so 
* 1am/-1-tér, * lam’-8-tér, s. (Lamerer.) A 
cripple. (Scotch.) 
a-mi-tim, s. (Lat. = the dead nettle, from 
Gr. Aa1uds (laimos) = the throat. The genus 
received its name from the shape of the 
flowers.] 


Bot.: Dead nettle; a genus of Labiate, 


Lam’-mas, 


family Lamide (q.v.). It consists of hairy. 

ants, with many whorls or leafy bracteate. 
tats of flowers. Calyx tubular or subcam- 
panulate, with five teeth; upper lip of the: 
corolla arched, lower trifid, spreading ; sta- 
mens four; anthers converging in pairs, the 
cellsdiverging. Thirty-five species are known. 
Five are British, Lamium purpureum, L. in- 
termedium, L. amplexicaule, L. album, and L. 
Galeobdolon. 


*1Amm, * limb (0 silent), *lam, v.t. [Icel. 


lemja = to. beat; lama = to bruise; A.S. le- 
man = to thrash ; Icel. lamning = a beating.) 
To beat soundly ; to thrash. 

“A fellow whom he tambed most horribly.”—Mis- 
gon: Travels in England, p. 806. 

* Lam-masse, s. & a. [A.8. 
hildfmeesse, hlaemmesse, trom hidf =a loaf, messe 
=a mass.) 

A, As subsi.; The first day of August, so 
called because on that day, in Anglo-Saxon 
times, a loaf was offered as an offering of* 
first-fruits, 


“To the Zammasse afterward be spousede the quene.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 317. 


B. As adj. : Belonging or pertaining to the 
first day of August. 

{| Shipley (Gloss. Eccles. Terms) considers .. 
Lammas an abridgment of Vincula mass, or, 
the feast of St. Peter ad Vineula, in com- 
memoration of his deliverance from chains, 
which is celebrated on August 1. 


q At Latter Lammas; Never: equivalent to - 
** Greek kalends.” 


Lammas-day, s. The first of August; 
Lammas. 


Lammas-eve, s. The eve of Lammas 
Day ; the thirty-first of July. 
Lammas-tide, s. Lammas-time or sea- 
son (q.V.). 
“ She is not fourteen ; how long is it now 


To Lammas-tide? 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, i. 3. 


*]im/-mér, *lam-er, *laum-er, s. & a. 


ote for l’ammer, a Frenchified form of * 
er. 

A, As subst. : Amber. 

B. As adj. : Made of amber. 


“A grogram gown, lammer beads, and a clean 
cockernony.'—Scott : Bride gf Lammermoor, ch. xii. 


laim’-mér-gei-ér, lem’-mér-gey-ér, 


lém’-mér-gey-ér, 8. [Ger. lémmergeier ; 
lammer, pl. of damm=a lamb, and geier = 
& vulture.) 


Ornith, : The name given in parts of Switzer: - 


LAMMERGEIER.. 


land, &c., to an eagle, Gypaétus barbatus. - 
(Grirron, 2.) ; 


lam’-na, s. [Gr. Aduva (Jamna), the same as « 


Acuia (lamia).| [Lamta, 

1. Ichthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Lamnide (q.v.). Lamna cornubica is the Por- 
beagle or Beaumaris-shark (q.v.). 

2. Paleont. : Teeth apparently belonging to . 
the genus occur in the Cretaceous rocks, 


lam/’-ni-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., &e, lamn(a) 


(q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. ~idee.] 

1, Ichthy. : Porbeagles ; a family of Selachoi- 
dei (Sharks), No nictitating membrane, no 
spiracles, or only minute foramina in their - 
tee The gill-openings are usually wide. 

r. Giinther divides the family into two sub- 
families, Lamnina and Selachina (q.v.). 

2. Paleont.: Teeth, &c. belonging to the. 
family are found in the Cretaceous and the - 
Tertiary. 


fte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, waif, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », 0-6; ey=a qu=kw. 


lam-ni-na, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lamn(a); Lat. 
- neut. pl. adj. suff. anes ' 
Ichthy.: A sub-family of Lamnide, con- 
taining the genera Lana, Carcharodon, Odon- 
taspis, and Alopecias. ((inther.) 
t4m-niiia-gui-a (ui as wi), s. (Lat. lamna, 
a contr. for bet AS and unguis = a nail.) 
Zool. ; A name given by Prof. W: toa 
section of the ydermata, having flattened 
nails instead of hoofs. It contains only 


family, Hyracide (q.v.). ~ 
lAmp, * —.S {Fr. from Lat. 
lampas, Gr. Aauads (ta =a alight ; 
Adutrw ( ox tel tleenaeeaninns Dal 
lampa.} 
1. Literally: 


(1) A vessel in times of rude pot- 
tery, later of metal, or porcelain, for 
the production of artificial light by means of 
the combnstion of a wick inserten in oil or 
other highly inflammable matter. 

“Th 

thee re wise, [vireina] took ofl in thelr vessels with 

(2) In @ loose sense, the word is used for 
some other contrivance of producing artificial 
light : as, a gas-/amp, an electric-lamp. 

2. + Anything resembling or suggesting 
@ lamp in use or appearance ; anything which 


gives out or light real or meta- 
phorical ; carpi tocpantaicar ua’ Toviinaey 
Se ea rome enta, light unto 


lamp-bracket, s A branch exten 
from a wall or pillar to hold a lamp. — 


lam: s. A cement for brass 
Mountings upon such as on lamps, is 
made by boiling resin 3 parts with caustic soda 
1 part, in water 5 thus making a kind of 
soap, which is with half its weight of 
plaster of Paris, zinc-white, white-lead, or pre- 
cipitated chalk, It is una by petroleum 
or similar burning-fluids, 


lamp-chimney, s. The glass funnel 
which imereases the draft and protects the 
flame of alamp, Lamp-chimneys are usually 
made of Slase, but have been made of mica, 
metal with mica windows, horn, and porce- 
lain. Their forms are various, from the 
straight cylinder of the German student's 
lamp to the obese bulb of commoner varieties. 
They have also been made in various con- 
voluted and spiral forms, desizned to give 
cor liberty of expansion with chi of 
perature, They have also been split ongi- 
tudinally, ey | and made with holes, 
intention being in each case to make them 
less liable to fracture by heat or a blow. 


Lamp-chimney cleaner : 

Domestic: A pad or brush for cleaning the 
chimneys and glasses of lamps. It is usually 
made expanding, so as to bear upon opposite 
portions of the inside, 

lamp-cone, s. A dome-shaped or conical 
2ap, with a slit for the flame, and placed over 
and around the wick and wick-tube of a 
lamp, to concentrate the current of air at 


the throat of the cone, 

lamp-oil, s. Any oil used for illuminating 
purposes. 

lamp- s, Astand for astreet-lamp, 
usually adapted for gas. The pipes rises in- 
side the hollow post, with a on top 
surrounded by a glazed lantern. 


lamp-shade, s. A screen placed above 
the light to intercept or mellow it, It may 
have a dark exterior and reflecting interior 
surface. 

lamp-shells, s. pl. 

Zoology: 

1. Gen. : The class Brachiopoda (q.v.), the 
shape of the shell, with the hole for the pas- 
sage of the peduncle, presenting some resem- 
Dlance to an Etruscan lamp. 

2. Spec. : The genus Terebratula (q.v.). 

lam) ve, s. A stove in which the 
heat is obtained by the burning of oil in 
wicks beneath the kettle, oven, &c. 


lamp-wick, s. 
1. Ord. Lang. : The capillary or foraminous 


boil, béy; PSUt, j5W1; cat, goli, chorus, ghin, bench; so, 
-eian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion= shiin; -tion, -sion = zhun. 


lamnina—lampooner 


‘material which conducts oil or grease to the 
part where it is consumed in the flame. Wicks 
are et of woven fibre—cotton, for in- 
stance, but have been made of paper-pulp, 
asbestos, biscuit of fire-clay, &c. 

2. Bot.: Phlomis Lychnitis, one of the La- 
biate (q.v.). It is an evergreen shrub, a native 
of Southern Europe, whence it was brought to 
England in 1568, 


“lamp (1), vt. & i. (Lamp, s.] 


A. Trans. : To light up, as a lamp; to illu- 
minate, sisi ae 


“Did towards mse those lieing Sama direct iby 
rummond, 8. XV. 


B. Intrans.: To shine; to give light. 


“ Emongst the eternal spheres and Zamptn; a 
Spenser: FP. Q., Itt. ih w 


lamp (2), v.é. [A variant of lim Gv] To 
walk quickly and with long strides. (Scotch.) 


* Mien pid, 8. [QGr._Aaumds (lampas), genit. 
Aaparddos ( s).] Alamp; a candlestick. 
lam’-pa-dés, s. pl. [Lampap.] 

Zool.: The name given A ce early modern 
naturalists, specially by Menschen in 1787 
and Humphreys in 1797, to the Lamp-shells, 
({BRacHrIopopa.]} 


*lAm’-pa-dist, s. (Gr. Aauradion}s (lampa- 

distés), from Aaumds (lampas), genit. Psi 

lampados = a lamp.] One who gained a prize 
the lampadrome. 


lam’-pa-dite, s. [Named by Hust after 
Lampadius ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A variety of Wad containing 4 to 
IS per cent. of oxide of copper, and some- 
times oxide of cobalt. Passes into mela- 
eonite (q.v.). Dana makes it a sub-species 
= Wad (q.v.), but it is probably only a mix- 
ure. 


a eae s, (Gr. AapradnSpopta (lam- 

édromia), from Aapmrdés (lampas), genit. 

Aaprdéos (lampados)=a lamp, and épdpos 
(dromos)=a running; dpapyety (dramein) = 
to run.] 

Gr. Antig.: A torch-race which it was 
customary to exhibit at certain sacred festi- 
vals. The competitors were young men, to 
each of whom a lighted torch was given, and 
he who arrived first at the goal with his 
torch still alight was the winner. 


lAm’-pAs, lAm’-p4ss, *lim’-pers, s. 
(Fr. lampas.] 

Farriery: A disease in horses, consisting of 
as vf the flesh, about the size of a 
nut, in the roof of the mouth, rising above 
the teeth. 


“Troubled with the lampass, infected with the 
fashions,”"—Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2, 


lam-pAs-s@ (mas n),a. [Fr.] 
Her. ; The same as LANGuep (q.v.). 


limp‘ate, a. [Eng. lampic) ; -ate.) 
Chem. : A salt of lampic acid, 


1Amp’-black, s. [Eng. lamp, and black.) A 
nearly pure form of amorphous carbon, ob- 
tained by the imperfect combustion of oil or 
resin. Itisu as a pigment. 


lampblack-furnace, s. A cylindrical 
chamber, lined with sheepskin or canvas 
and having a conical top. e top is provided 
with a cowl, through which the more volatile 
products of combustion escape, the carbon 
adhering to the lining of the chamber. At 
one aa is on te yea Wr “wd 
partmen’ ovided with a grate, on which a 
vessel pact the hydroearbon, resin, coal- 
tar, or similar su nce, is placed, and heated 
by a fire beneath, 

laim’-pér Gel, s. [Lauprey.] 

Aum/-pé s. [Altered for the purpose of 
distinction from Eng., &c. lamprey (q.v-) (2).] 

Ichthy.: The river lamprey, Petromyzon 

fluviatilis, The back is dark blue, the sides 
silvery. It is smaller than the sea lamprey. 
It is found in many rivers and lakes of 
Europe, North America, and Japan. It 
abounds in the Thames, and is caught and 
sold for bait. The price is £3:to £5 per 
thousand. 


*l&m-pérs, s. [Lampas.] 
14m/-pét, 1l4m’-pit, s. (Lrweert.) 
Lim’-pé-térs, s. pl. [Named from Lampeter, 
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in Cardiganshire, at which exists a college for 
theological students, founded by Bishop Bur- 
ae Sgr erected in 1827, and incorporated 
n i 


Ch, Hist.: An association formed among 
his fellow students by Mr., afterwards Rev., 
Henry James Prince, who enterc1 Lampeter 
College in March, 1836. In June, 1842, at a 
meeting in Swausea, he is said to have put 
forth pretensions to be an incarnation of the 
Holy Ghost, which, being repudiated by the 
majority of his brethren, led him to leave the 
college and secede from the Church of Eng- 
land and found an institution called the 
Agapemone (q.v.). Called also Lampeter 
Brethren, The association does not figure as 
a sect in the Registrar-General’s returns, 


Laim-pé’-tiang (ti as sh), s. pl. [See def.] 
Ch. Hist, : A sect, ope of the fourth 
or fifth century, said to derive their name 
from their founder Lampetius, of whom 
nothing is known. St. John Damascene 
(de Hor (ed. 1548), & 359) describes them as 
teaching that no Christian should do any- 
thing unwillingly or by constraint, and says 
that their freedom degenerated into license, 
They have, at various times, been identified 
with the Massalians, Adelphians, and Mar- 
cionists, but were probably a branch of the 
Euchites. 


*lamp’-fall, a. [Eng. lamp, and full.] Starry. 
“A temporall beauty of the Jamp/full skies.” 
Sylvester: The Arke, 500. 
lamp’-ic, a. [From (Débereiner’s) lamp, the 
name given to the platinum spiral over a spirit 
lamp ; -ic.] 

lampic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CyH403. Aldehydic-acid, acetylous- 
acid, etheric acid. An acid discovered by 
Davy and Faraday, and called by Prof. Daniell 
lampic acid. If a spiral of platinum wire be 
kept at a red heat in the wick of a spirit-lamp, 
and the volatile products of combustion con- 
densed, an acid liquid is obtained, the vapour 
of which has the odour of aldehyde, and 
strongly affects the eyes. This is called 
lampic acid, but by many chemists it is con- 
sidered to be a mixture of aldehyde, aceticand 
formic acids. It is a transparent, colourless 
liquid; sp. gr. 1:015, possessing a sour, harsh 
taste, and disagreeable pungent odour. It has 
a powerfully reducing action, and if heated 
with the oxides of silver or gold, converts 
thein into the metallic state, a liquid remaining 
which is found to contain acetic acid. 


*lamp’-ing, a. [Eng. lamp; -ing.] Shining 
as a lamp ; sparkling, 


“ Happy lines, on which with starry light 
Those Jamping eyes will deign sometimes to look.” 


Spenser ; Sonnets, i, 
+lAm/-pi-on, s.  [Fr., dimin. of lampe.] A 
small lamp, used for Uluminations and deco- 


rations. 
“Down the court three Jampions flare.” 
R. Browning : Respectability, 


1am/-pit, s. (Locer.] A limpet. 


“Triumphant crushin't like a mussel, 
Or lampit shell.” 
Burns: The Author's Earnest Cry. 


*lamp’-léss, a. (Eng. lamp ; -less.) Without 
or destitute of a lamp ; not reflecting light. 
* Your ladies eyes are lamapless to that virtue.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Mad Lover, ii. 1, 
Lianp ‘ight (gh silent), s (Eng. lamp, and 
light.) The light given at night by lamps. 


limp’-light-ér (gh silent), s. (Eng. lamp, 
and Li Ater.) One whose occupation is to 
light the public lamps at night. 
* and the half-breathless lamplighter, he’s in the net.” 
Wordsworth: Power of Music. 
1Am-poén’, s. (Fr. lampon =a drinking song, 
so called from the exclamation lampons! = 
let us drink, frequently introduced into such 
songs ; lamper = to drink.) A personal satire 
written or published ; scurrilous abuse, usually 
of some one prominently before the public. 


“Some facetious malecontents . . . amused the 
town by lampoons in English and Latin on his hetero- 
doxy."—Mucaulay: Hist. Bng., ch. xvii. 


14m-po6n’, v.t. (Lampoon, s.] To write lam- 
poons upon; to abuse with personal satire. 


“ Ribald ite had lampooned him.”—Jacaulay ? 
Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


14m-poon-ér, s. [Eng. lampoon ; -er.] One 
who lampoons another; one who writes per- 
sonal satire on others; a writer of lampoons. 


“ Lai ers and criticks rushed in like a, tide.” 
Buckinghamshire : Election of a Poet Laureate. 


0 pela ga = ee aT eres. 
go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing 
-cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, &e. = bel, dg 
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*14m-poon-ry, s. (Eng. lampoon ; -ry.] The 
act of lampooning ; a lampoon ; personal 
abuse or satire. 


14m- pra-chee’-ni-tim, s. [Gr. Aaympds 
aes = bright, brilliant, and Mod. Lat, 
HA a (q.v.).] 

Bot.: A genus of Composites. Lampra- 
chenium microcephalum, an Indian plant, is 
said by Dymock to be used medicinally as an 
aromatic bitter. (Report Calcutta Exhibition.) 


1am’-prél, 1Am’-pron, s. [Lamprey.] 


LAim’-prey, *lam-preye, s. [Fr. lamproie ; 
Per oie aE: lamprada ; Sp. & Port. 
lamprea ; Ital. lampreda, from Lat. lampetra= 
the lamprey, from lambo = to lick, and petra = 
a rock. So called from attaching itself by 
its mouth to rocks.] 

1. (Sing.): The genus Petromyzon. There 
are two dorsal fins, both far back on the body. 
The Sea, or Spotted Lamprey, Petromyzon ma- 
rinus, is an eel-like fish, nearly three feet long, 
greenish-brown, marbled with darker brown 
and green on the back and sides. It attaches 
itself to rocks, boats, and to other fishes, by 
the mouth, exhausting the air. In April and 
May it ascends rivers. It is found in the 
waters of the United States, Europe, Africa, &c. 
Lampreys are caught and eatenin Europe. The 
Fringe-lipped Lamprey (Petromyzon branchia- 
lis) is called also the Sandpiper (q.v.), the 
River Lamprey, and the Lampern (q.v.). 


“There were found in Cesar’s fish-ponds, lampreyes 
to have lived threescore years."—Bacon: Hist. Life & 
Death, § 11. 


2. (Pl.): The family Petromyzontide. It 
consists of eel-like fishes, with a naked skin 
and undergoingametamorphosis, Their larval 
form was taken for a distinct fish, and was 
called Ammocetes. In this form the head is 
very small, the mouth toothless and sur- 
rounded by fringed barbels, and the eye small 
and hidden inagroove. Inthethird or fourth 
year maturity is reached. 


14m‘-pri-ma, s. [Gr. Aaumpeiuwv (lampret- 
mon) = clad in splendid robes ; Aaumpds (lam- 
pros) = bright.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Lamprimine (q.v.). It is of splendid hue, 
and is from Australia, 


14m-pri-mi-nz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., &¢., Zam- 
prima) ; Lat. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Entom.: A sub-family of Lucanide (Stag- 
beetles). They are distinguished for their 
metallic splendour. 


im -pris, s. (Gr. Aaumpds (lampros) = bright.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Coryphenide, or Cory- 
henina. Lampris Luna is the Opah (q.v.). 
ee also KING-FISH. 


l4m’-pro-phane, 14m-proéph’-an-ite, s. 
(Gr. Aaumpds (lampros) = shining, and daivoyat 
(phainomai) = to appear.] 

Min.: A mineral, occurring in thin, cleay- 
able folia at Longban, Wermland, Sweden. 
Hardness, 3; sp. gr., 3°07; lustre, pearly; 
colour and streak white. Compos.: sulphuric 
acid, 11°17; oxide of lead, 28°0 ; protoxide of 
manganese, 7°90 ; magnesia, 5°26 ; lime, 24°65; 
soda and potash, 14°02; water, 8°35. 


14m-proph’-an-ite, s. [LampRopHane.] 
14m-pro-tor-ni-nz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lam- 
protornis (q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. sulf. -inw.] 


Ornith. : In Swainson’s classification, a sub- 
family of Sturnide, having the bill thrush-like, 
compressed, the culmen curved from the base, 
the lateral toes unequal. Now generally 
merged in Sturnine (q.v.). 


lim-pr6t-or’-nis, s. [Gr. Aapmpdms (lam- 

protes) = brightness, and dpyus (ornis) = a bird.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Lamprotornine (q.v.). Found in Africa, 


\Am/-pro-type, s. [Gr. Aaumpds (lampros) = 
shining, beautitul, and Eng. type.) 

Photog. A polished collodion picture, 
famp-sa'-na, s [Lapsana.] 
lamp-sa/-né-2, s. (Larsanez.] 
im-pyr’-i-dee (yr as ir), s. [Lat., &., 

lampyr(is) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Pentamerous Beetles, 


tribe Malacodermata. ‘The antenne are vari- 
able in form. The body is long, narrow, and 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fll, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


lampoonry—lance 


soft. More than 500 are known, most of 
them from North and South America, [Lam- 
PYRIS.] The family is divided into the sub- 
families, Lycinz, Lampyrine, and Telephorine. 


14m-pyr-i-ne, s. pl. [Lat. lampyr(is) G.v.)5 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Entom. : The typical sub-family of the family 
Lampyride (q.v.). The prothorax forms a 
shield more or less covering the head; the 
tail in the females emits an electric light. 
Rev. H. S. Gorham says that where the eyes 
are large, the luminosity is small, and vice 
versa, Where the eyes and the luminosity 
are large, the antenne are small, and vice 
versa. (Butes.) 


14m’-pyr-ine, s. [Lat., &c. lumpyr(is) ; -ine.] 
Zool. : A member of the coleopterous sub- 
family Lampyrine (q.v.). 


14m-pyr’-is (yr as ir), s. [Lat., from Gr. 
Aaptroupis (lampouris) =a glowworm; Adumw 
(lamp6) = to shine, and ovpa (owra) =a tail.) 
Entom. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Lampyrine and of the family Lampyride. 
Lampyris noctiluca is the Glowworm (q.Vv.). 


la’-na, s. [Thenative name.] A kind of close- 
grained, tough wood, obtained from the Genipa 
americana, a tree of the Cinchona family, and 
a native of British Guiana. The fruit, called 
genipap, yields a pigment called lana dye, 
used by the natives to stain their skins. 


lana-dye, s. [Lana.] 


14n’-ark-ite, s. [Named from Lanarkshire, 
where first found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A monoclinic mineral, occurring in 
crystals aggregated lengthways. Cleavage 
perfect in one direction, less so in another; 
lamine flexible; hardness, 2-2°5; sp. gr. 6°3 
-6°43 lustre, cleavage-face pearly, elsewhere 
adamantine to resinous; colour, greenish- 
white or pale-yellow. Compos.; formerly re- 
garded as PbSO4+ PbCOs, but recent analyses 
prove the absence of carbonic acid, the com- 
position being PbgSO5, which requires sul- 
phate of lead, 57°6; oxide of lead, 42°4, 


*la/-na-ry, s. [Lat. lanaria=a wool-store, 
from lanarius = pertaining to wool; lana = 
wool.] A wool-store, 


la’-nate, 1a’-nat-éd, a. 
lana = wool.) 
Ord, Lang. & Bot.: Woolly. 


Lan’-ca-shire, s.&a. [See definition.] 

A, As subst.: One of the most important 
counties of England, situated in the north- 
west. 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the county 
described under A, 


Lancashire-asphodel, s. 


Bot. : Nartheciwm ossifragum. 
DEL.] . 


Lan’-cas-tér s. [The name of the inventor.] 


Lancaster-gun, s. 

Ordn.: A cannon with a twisting, slightly 
oval bore and conoidal projectile. Mr. Lan- 
caster’s plan was adopted in 1854, and several 
Lancaster guns were employed at the siege of 
Sebastopol. 


Lancaster-rifle, s. A rifle with an 
elliptic rifling, the bore being being slightly 
oval in section. The twist is one turn in 32 
inches, which is the length of the barrel; 
bore, ‘498 inch; eccentricity, ‘Olin half an 
inch. The lateral expansion of the buliet 
causes it to fill the bore. Length of bullet, 
23 diameters with a windage of ;4;5, and has 
a paper patch ; the first of its kind. 


Lan-cas-tér’-i-an, a. [See def.] Of or be- 
longing to Joseph Lancaster, a member of the 
Society of Friends. He was born in 1771, and 
before he was eighteen years old had a flourish- 
ing school in his father’s residence in the 
Borough Road, London. In 1805 he was re- 
ceived by George III. He travelled as an 
advocate for education from 1807 to 1811. 
Becoming insolvent he removed in 1818 to the 
United States, where he died on Oct. 23, 1838. 
He was the author of the monitorial system of 
education. [MonrrorIAL.] 


Lancasterian-schools, s. pl. Schools 
set up under the auspices of the British and 
Foreign School Society on the system of 
Joseph Lancaster, 


(Lat. lanatus, from 


[Boc-AsPHo- 


14n’-cas-tér-ite, s. 


Lan-cas-tri-an, «. 


[Named by Silliman, 
jun., from the place where found, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral, once supposed to be 4 
distinct species, but now shown to be a mix- 
ture of brucite and hydromagnesite. (See 
these words.) 


[See def.] 


Hist. : A follower of Henry IV., son of John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. [§[ Wars of the 
Roses, under RosE.] 


lange, s. [Fr., from Lat. lancea; cogn. with 


( 


Gr. Adyxn (longché) = a lance.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A weapon consisting of a long shaft with a 
sharp point, much used, particularly before 
the invention of firearms. It is a thrusting 
weapon used on foot, but chiefly on horse- 
back. In the Middle Ages the lance was held 
in the highest repute by knights and men-at- 
arms who formed the main strength of Euro- 
pean armies; it was gradually superseded by 
the invention of gunpowder. The lance used 
by knights of the Middle Ages was of a pecu- 
liar form. Near the lower end the lance was 
very thick, with a deep opening in which the 
arm was placed when the lance was put in 
rest preparatory toa charge. Immediately in 
front of the opening the shaft was, in tilting- 
lances, from a foot to a foot and a half in 
diameter, and sloped off towards the upper 
end, which was from a half to three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter. The lances now in 
use among the European cavalry have a 
shaft of ash or beech-wood from 8 to 16 feet 
long, with a steel point 8 or 10 inches loug, 
and to prevent this from being cut off by a 
sabre stroke, the shaft is guarded by a strip, 
of iron on each side from one and a half to 
two feet long. The other end has an iron cap. 
to prevent splitting. The point has a small 
 peoie) intended to frighten the enemy’s: 

orses. When not in use, the lance is carried 
in a leathern shoe by the right stirrup, de- 
pendent by a leathern thong on the right arm. 
In use, itis carried under the right arm. 
“Set Zance in rest, strike spur.” 
Tennyson: Elaine, 455, 

2. A soldier armed with a lance ; a lancer. 

II, Technically : 

1, Carp.: A pointed blade, usually employe.l 
to sever the grain on each side of the intended 
path of a chipping-bit or router. It is used. 
in crozes, planes, and gauges of certain kinds. 

2. Greek Ritual: A small knife used in the 
early part of the present Greek liturgy to. 
divide the Host from the holy loaf. The 
action commemorates the piercing of our: 
Lord’s side. The ‘priest makes four cuts in 
the loaf, and stabs it more than once, accom- 
panying each action with appropriate texts of' 
Scripture. (Addis & Arnold.) 

3. Pyrotech.: Lances are small paper cases, 
filled with composition, and attached to light 
frames of wood, to mark the outlines of the 
figures in pyrotechnical devices. Various. 
chemicals give the desired colour to the flame. 


lance-bucket, s. 

Cavalry: The shoe in which the butt of a. 
lance is carried by the troopers of certain 
bodies of cavalry. > 


lance-corporal, s. 

Mil.: A-private who performs the duties. 
and holds the rank of a corporal temporarily. 
A certain proportion receive extra pay. 

*lance-gay, *lance-gaye, * lance- 
de-gay, s. A kind of lance. 

“These carried a kind of J -che- , Shi 
ends, which they held A eek Bil the ae 
haleigh: Hist. of the World, bk. v., ch, iii, 

lance-head, s. 

lance. 


*lance-knight, *launce-knight, s. 
A comion soldier, a lancer. [LANSQUENET.] 
“Although at one time there came an ai if 
eighteen thousand foot, at another time annenng 
wherein’ were reckoned twelve thousand launce-- 
knights."—Baker : Henry VIII. (an. 1549), 
*lance-rest, s. A kind of hook, attached 
to the cuirass on the right side for supporting- 
the lance in the charge. 


lance-shaped, a. 
lanceolate. 
lance-snake, s. 


Zool.: The genus Bothrops. It belongs to 
the family Crotalide, and contains the Yellow 


The head or tip of a 


Shaped like a lances 


marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, co = é; ey=& qu=kw. 


Viper, or Rat-tailed Serpent of the West Indies 
(Bothrops lanceolatus), B, atrow, &c. All are 
American, 

lange, *launce, * lawn-cyn, v.t. & i. 
(Lance, s.] 


A. Transitive: 


*1. To pierce ; to cut as with a lance. 
“ Lawnsing his side full pitously alas,” 
Chaucer: Lamentation of Mary Magdalen, 


2. ca cut as a surgeon; to open with a 
cet. 
“The surgen launceth and cutteth out the dead 
fiesh."—Tyndall: Workes, p. 119, 

* 3. To pierce ; to cut mentally. 


“When every letter anced her like a dart.” 
Drayton: Barons’ Wars, bk. vi. 


*4, To throw as a lance; to launch; to 
hurl. 


“ And with that word, with all his force a dart 
He launced then into that croked wombe.” 
Surrey: Virgile; dineis ti. 
* B. Intrans.: To spring. n 
“Plom 
That lyghtliche lawnceth up ited while dareth.* 
iers Plowman, p. 213. 
lange’-lét, s. [A diminutive of Eng. lance.] 

Ichthyology : 

1, Amphiorus lanceolatus, a transparent and 
iridescent fish about three inches long, with 
a fin extending nearly from the snout to 
the hinder extremity. The skeleton is im- 
perfectly developed, the blood colourless ; no 
proper skull or brain. It has affinities to the 
Ascidians. Its movements are active. It is 
found in temperate and tropical seas. 


2. The genus Amphioxus (q.v.) 


*lance’-ly, a. [Eng. lance; -ly.] Suitable 
to a lance. 


“He carried his lances, which strong, to 
lancely blow."—Sidney : sroadies ang 


* lince’-0-lar, a. (Lat. lanceol(a), dimin. of 
lancea = a lance ; Eng. adj. suff. -ar.) 
Bot. : The same as LANCEOLATE (q.V.). 
linge’-d-late, lAnge’-6-lat-éd, a. [Lat. 
lanceol(a), dimin. of 
lancea = a lance ; SSS 
Eng. adj. suff. -ate, 
-ated.] LANCEOLATE LEAF. 
1. Bot. : Narrowly 
elliptical, tapering to each end, as the leaf of 
Plantago lanceolata, &c. 
2. Anthrop. : The same as LEAF-SHAPED(q.Y.). 


“Oval and lanceolate blades, closely analogous to 
implements found in the caverns of Aurignac.”— 
Wilson : Pre-historic Man, ch. it. 


linge-6-lat-o-, pref. [LancuoLare.] 
Bot., &c. ; Lanceolate. 


lanceolato-subulate, a. * 
Bot.: Between subulate and lanceolate. 
‘Loudon. 


*lAnce-pé-sade’, s. (Fr. lancepesade, lance- 
th lance ; Ital. lancia-spezzata = 
a light horseman.) A semi-officer under a 
corporal ; a lance-corporal (q.v.). 
“ Armed like a “le aetarw el ve” 
With Spanish pike, pee 
lang’-ér, *launc-eer, * launc-er, s. [Hng. 
lance); -er.] 
j. Mil.: A cavalry soldier armed with a 
ae did wield 
“ Each launcer well his weightie launce wield, 
i st his shield.” 
hah Soon sigh ee olen hey p. 822, 
{| Lancers were introduced into European 
armies by Napoleon I., after the pattern of 
those in the Polish service. After the cam- 
nign of 1815, four regiments of English 
ners were formed from oe. 9th, 12th, 16th, 
a 28rd Light Dragoons. ese are now re- 
eect uy the 3th, 9th, 12th, 16th, and 
7th Cavalry regiments, and are classed as 
the Medium Cavalry. They are armed with 
lance, sword, and pistol, but it is proposed to 
add a carbine. They are not good for recon- 
noitring purposes, as they are more easily 
seen than the Light Hussars, and are also very 
unsuitable to wooded country ; but they are 
valuable in open country against infantry in 
disorder, The Uhlans in the German service 
are armed and used as in England, and are 
* medium cavalry.” 
*2. Surg. : A lancet. : ne 
Cd themselves, as their 
saya they orted low’, 24 cumoers 8 Kings xviii. 


1. ; 
"3 Dar cing (Pl.): A certain set of quadrilles. 


Z 
: h; go, gem; thin, 
poll, béy; pout, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bene 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhun. -cious, 


lance—land 


lin’-gét, * laun-cet, * lawn-cent, * lawn- 
set, s. [Fr. lancette, dimin. of lance = a lance. } 

I. Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as II. 8. 

I. Technically : 

1. Arch, : A lancet-window (q.v.). 

2. Metal-working : The tapping- bar of a 
metal furnace. 

3. Swrg.: A small, sharp, surgical instru- 
ment, used in bleeding, cutting of abscesses, 
tumours, &e, They are of various shapes and 
sizes, according to the pwrposes for which 
they are intended: as, vaccinating lancets, 
gum lancets, &c. Lancets of copper were dis- 
interred in Pompeii in 1819, in the house of a 
Roman surgeon in the Via Consularis. 


“Which sends forth its admirable knives, razo 
ae atoms te we vat ends : ™ 
o © world.”—Maca : Hii 
Bng., ch, tii, mene acs 


lancet-arch, s. 

Masonry: An arch with a 
sharply pointed top, like the 
point of a lancet. [Arocu.] # 

lancet-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : Another name for the Surgeon-fish, 
[AcanTHURUS.] 

lancet-window, s. 


_ Arch. : A high, narrow window terminating 
ina very pointed arch. It is characteristic of 


LANCET-ARCH. 


LANCET-WINDOWS. 


that division of Gothic architecture known as 
Early English. Lancet-windows are frequently 
found two, three, or even tive together as is 
the case in the illustration. 


lange’-wood, s. (Eng. lance, s., and wood.) 

Botany, &c. : 

1, According te Schomburk, the wood of 
Duguetia quitarensis, an anonad growing in 
Guiana, where it is called Yari Yari. It isa 
light elastic wood, used especially by coach- 
builders. 

2. Guatteria virgata. 


*langh, v.t. & i. [Lavncn, v,] 


*1an-cif'-ér-olis, o. [Lat. lancea =a lance’ 
JSero = to bear, and Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] Bear- 
ing or carrying a lance. 


lin’-ci-form, a. [Lat. lancea = a lance, and 
forma = form, shape.] Having the form or 
shape of a lance ; lance-shaped ; lanceolate, 


* lan’-cin-ate, v.t. [Lat. lancinatus, pa. par. 
of lancino = to tear to pieces.) To tear, to 
rend, to lacerate. 


*1in’-cin-at-ing, a. [Lancrnate.] Piercing, 
cutting, keen ; specific., applied to a sudden, 
sharp, shooting pain, as in cancer, 


*14n-cin-a'-tion, s. [Lancrvare.] The act 
of lacerating or rending ; laceration. 


“Made many incisures and lancinations."—Fuller : 
Pisgah Sight, bk. v., ch. xii. 


*lond, s. [A.8. land; cogn. with Icel., 
me ecg. a y Goth. land; M. H. Ger. 
lant; Fr. lande; Ital. & Sp. landa =a heath.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The solid portion of the earth as distinct 
from the oceans, seas, rivers, lakes, &c. ; the 
solid or fixed part of the globe as distinct 
from the fluid or movable part ; earth. 


“And God sayde: let ye waters that are under 
heaven gather themselves unto one plece that the dry 
land may appere.”"—Genesis i, (1551, 


2, A country, a district, a region ; any part 
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of the globe considered as belonging to a par- 
ticular nation or people. a z 
enh ay ee oe Cota the maid that is of the land of 
3. The superficial part of the globe as con- 
sidered in “bie be to its nature or qualities ; 
the ground, the soil: as, poor or good land, 
wet land. 


*4, The ground ; the surface of the earth. 
“{Eioneus) rolled with limbs relaxed along the land.” 
z Pope: Homer; Iliad vii. 8, 

5. A nation, a people; the inhabitants o! 
any particular region or country, 
6. Landed property. 
“A tax upon land seems hard to vm 
Locke; Lowering A Tntevet. . a 
II. Technically : 


1. Agric.: The portion of ploughed land in- 
cluded between two dead-furrows in arable 
land, where the ploughing is not done with a 
turn-wrest plough. 


“Another, who had a box, wherin was money, ap- 
parel, and other things of value, left it in a land Mt 
standing corne."—Apprehension of Cavalliers at Brack- 
tey, in Northamptonshire, 1642, p, 7. 

_2. Firearms: That portion of the bore of a 
rifle which is not occupied by the grooves. 


3. Geog. & Geol.; The general ratio of land 
to sea throughout the globe is as one to three, 
but that between the poles and the parallel of 
30° is as nine to twenty-three. Nearly all the 
existing land was at one time or other below 
the surface of the ocean. The water has not 
receded from it, but earthquake and volcanic 
action has heaved it above the water. The mean 
height of all the land of the globe above the sea 
level at present is about 1,000 feet. (Lyell: 
Princip. & Elem. of Geol.) 

4, Law: 

(1) English Law: A generic term compre- 
hending every species of ground or earth, as 
meadows, pastures, woods, moors, marshes, 
waters, furze, and heath, and including also 
messuages, lofts. crofts, mills, and buildings. 

“ Land includes in its signification any ground, soil- 
or earth whatsoever; as arable, meadows, tures, 
woods, moors, waters, marshes, es, and heath. 
Water being here mentioned as land, may seem a kind 
of solecism ; but such is the language of the law: and 
therefore I cannot bring an action to recuver posses- 
sion of a pool or other piece of water by the name of 
water only: but I must bring au action for the land 
that lies at the bottom, and must call it twenty acres 
of land covered with water. For water is a movable, 
wandering thing, and must of necessity continue com- 
mon by the law of nature; but the land, which that 
water covers, is permanent, fixed, and immovable; 
and of this the law will take notice, but not of the 
other, Land has also, in its legal significations, an 
indefinite extent, upwards as well as downwards. 
Cujus est solum, ejus est usque ad celum, is the maxim 
of the law, therefore no man may erect any building, 
or the like, to overhang another's land; and down- 
wards, whatever isin a ct line between the surface 
of any land and the centre of the earth, belongs to the 
cere of the surface.”—Blackstone > Comment., bk. ii., 
ch, 2. 

(2) Scots Law: A house consisting of dif- 
ferent stories; espec., a building including 
different tenements. 

5. Milling: That part of the face of a mill- 
stone which is not furrowed ; that which in- 
tervenes between the furrows. 

6. Naut,: The lap of the strakes in a 
clincher-built boat ; also called landing. 

7, Steam-engin. : The unperforated portion 
of the face-plate of a slide-valve, 

| (1) To make land, to make the land : 

Naut.: To come in sight of land as the ship 
approaches it from the sea, 

(2) To lay the land : 

Naut.: To sail from the land until it begins 
to appear lower and smaller by reason of the 
convexity of the surface of the globe. 

(3) To raise the land : 

Neut. : To sail towards the land, so that it 
appears to rise and become greater and more 
elevated. 

(4) To set the land: 

Naut.: To see by the compass how the land 
bears from the ship. 

(5) To shut in the land: To lose sight of the 
land by the intervention of a point or pro- 
montory. 

(6) Land of the teal; The land of the faith- 
ful or blessed ; heaven. 

“We'll meet and aye be fain, 
In the Zand o' the leat.” 
Lady Nairne: Land o’ the Leat, 

“| Land signifies an open, even space, and 
strictly refers to the earth. Country signifies 
lands adjoining so as to form one portion, 
The term land, therefore, properly excludes 
the idea of habitation; the term cowntry ex- 


this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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cludes that of the earth, or the parts of which 
it is composed: hence we speak of the land, 
as rich or poor, according to what it yields ; 
of a country, as rich or poor, according to 
what its inhabitants possess. The word land 
may sometimes be put for any portion of land 
that is under a government: as, the land of 
liberty ; the country may be put for the soil ; 
as, arich country. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


land-agent, s. A person employed by 
the owner of an estate to manage the transfer 
of property by purchase, the letting or hiring 
of farms, the collection of rents, and all other 
matters connected with the estate, 


land-beetles, s. pl. 

Entom.: The predatory beetles called Geo- 
dephaga (q.v.). 

lJand-blink, s. A peculiar atmospheric 
brightness, more yellow than ice-blink (q.v.), 
perceived in the arctic regions. 


land box-tortoises, s. pl. 

Zool.: The name given by Prof, Martin 
Duncan to Pyxis and Kinixys, genera of Tes- 
tudines. (Cassell’s Nat. Hist., iv. 252.) 


land-breeze, s. A breeze or current of 
air setting off from the land toward the sea, 
“ A land-breeze shook the shrouds.” 
Cowper: Loss of the Royal George, 
land-bugs, s. pi. 
Entom.: The tribe Geocores (q.v.). 


land-carnivora, s. pl. 

Zool. : The sub-order Fissipedia (Split feet), 
constituting one of the great divisions of the 
mammalian order Carnivora. They have been 
divided into three sections ; 1. Mluroidea (cat- 
like animals); families (1) Felidae, (2) Hyenide, 
©) Cryptoproctide, (4) Protelidee, (5) Viverride. 

. Cynoidea (dog-like animals), one family, 
Canide. 38. Arctoidea (bear-like animals); 
four families (1) Urside, (2) Procyonide, (3) 
Ailuride, (4) Mustelide. 


*land-carriage, s. The transportation 
or carriage of goods by land. 


land-chelonians, s. pl. 
Zool.: Tortoises. [CHELONIDA.] 


* land-commander, s. One who com- 
mands forces on land. 


“In senates bold, and fierce in war, 
A land-commander ae a tar.” 


wift : To Peterborough, 
land-crabs, s. pl. 
Zool. : The fainily Gecarcinide (q.v.). 


tland-end, s. (See extract.) 


“One man had over and above his statntable wages 
certain food and drink ‘and a land-end of grasse be- 
sides. Weare surprised that Mr. Atkinson does not 
explain what a land-end means. Its interpretation 
will not come by the light of nature to any one who 
has not dwelt where land-ends exist, and we feel pretty 
confident that the word is not to be found in the 
popular dictionaries. We ourselves are not quite cer- 
tain of its meaning here. There were two significa- 
tions which it bore in parishes where there had been 
no enclosure. Sometimes it meant a small portion of 
Jand or narrow strip of ground severed from the rest 
by a road or pathway; at others that part of an open 
field where, in ploughing, the horses or oxen turn, 
which is, consequently, ploughed last, and in a direc- 
tion transverse to the rest of the field. We are of 
opinion that the word here is to be understood in this 
latter sense.”—Atheneum, Aug. 9, 1884, p. 175. 


* land-feather, s. A bay, an inlet. 


* land-fish, s. One who is as out of his 
element as a fish out of water, 


land-force, s, Military forces employed 
op land; soldiers or troops serving on land, 
as distinguished from naval force. 


“We behold in France the greatest land-forces that 
pas oven been known under any christian prince.”— 
'emple, 


land-fowl, s. Birds which frequent the 
tand, as distinguished from water-fowl (q.V.). 


*land-gabel, s. A tax or land, calcu- 
lated according to Doomsday-book. [Dooms- 
DAY-BOOK, GABEL.] 


land-guard, s. 
* land-herd, s. 
nd 


A river fence or bulwark. 
A herd, which feeds on 


“In which dame Cynthia her Zand-herds fed.” 
Spenser : Colin Clout. 
land-hunger, s. The lust of conquest ; 
greed for the acquisition of land, [Earrs- 
HUNGER.) 

“The land-hunger of the south now outstripped 
even the ambition of conquest of Mr. Polk.”— : 
Mist. United States, lect. i Pp. 201, & tele esiae 

land-ice, s. 

1, Ice operating as yet on land in the form 


land—lande 


of a moving glacier, as distinguished from that 
in the form of icebergs, d&c., in the sea. 

2. A field or floe of ice stretching along the 
land lying between two headlands. 


land-league, s. [LEAGUE.] 
land-leaguer, s. [LraGuEr.] 


*land-lurch, v.t. To steal land from. 
(Warner : Albions England, bk. ix., ch. xliv.) 


land-marker, s. A machine for laying 
out rows for planting: 


land-measurer, s. 

1, Ord, Lang. : Oue whose profession it is 
to measure land, in order to ascertain the 
superficial contents. 

2. Entom. (Pl.): The Geometer moths. 

land-measuring, s. The art or science 
of ascertaining by measurement the superficial 
contents of portions of land, as of a field, a 
farm, &c., and expressing it in acres, roods, 
perches, We. ; land-surveying. 


land_-office, s. An office in which the 
sale or letting of new laud is registered and all 
other busiuess connected with unsettled land 
is transacted. 


land office-business, s. An expres- 
sion frequently used to signify a business in 
which, as iv a land office, the income is large, 
the output little or nothing. (Slang.) 


*land-pilot, s. <A guide in travelling 


by land. 
“To find out that, good shepherd, I suppose .. « 
Would overtask ‘the best omy ilot's art.” 


‘ilton : Comus, 200. 
land-poor, s. Having land that yields 


no income, 

land-province, s. 

Bot. & Zool. Geog. : A province of the land 
distinct from others in the assemblage of 
plants or animals which it contains, orin their 
distribution. 

*land-raker, s. A vagabond. 

“TI am joined with no foot land-rakers, no long- 

staff, sixpennny strikers.”—Shakesp, : 1 Henry /V., ii. 1. 
land-rat, s. A rat livingon land ; hence, 

a thief, a robber. I 
“There be land-rats and water-rats, water-thieves 
and land-thieves.”—Shakesp, : Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 

land-rent, s. Rent paid for the use of a 
farm. 


land-roller, *land-roll, s. A roller 
for levelling ground and breaking clods in 
getting land into tilth for crops. 


land-salamanders, s. pl. 
Zool. : The genus Salamandra (q.v.). 


land-scurvy, s. 

Pathol, : Scurvy oceurring notamong seamen 
in ships but among people on shore, as the in- 
mates of workhouses, and armies insufficiently 
fed ; thus it greatly ravaged the English and 
French armies in the Crimean war. It is 
identically the same disease as the scurvy 
occurring in ships. [Scurvy.] 


*land-service, s. Service on land; 
specif.. military service. 
“* Besides, the prince is all for the land-service,” 


Byron: Don Juan, L & 
land-shark, s. 
Naut.: A sharper, a lawyer. 


land-shells, s. pl. Shells of terrestrial 
molluses. They occur notmerely oncontinents, 
but on most oceanic islands, Mr. Darwin 
believed that they could be floated thither on 
drift wood, if they possessed, as many of them 
do, an operculum to shut out the salt water 
when in process of transit. 


*land-skip, s. [Lanpscapr.] 
land-slater, s. 


Zool. : Oniscus asellus, an isopod crustacean, 
closely allied to the common woodlouse 
(Porcellio scaber). There are two rows of 
yellow spots on the back, The land-slater 
has eight joints in the outer antenne; the 
woodlouse but seven. (Wood.) 


* land-slide, s. A landslip (q.v.). 
( oaey sia s. pl. The family Helicide 
q.v.). 

land-sole, s. 

Zool,: Arion rufus, the common red slug. 
(Limacip&.] 


land-surveying, s, The act, art, or 
science of surveying or determining the boun- 


daries or superficial contents of any portion 
of land, as of an estate, a farm, a township, 
&c., and of laying the same down on 4 map 
or plan accurately. 

jJand-surveyor, s. One who practises 
or professes the art or science of and-sur- 
veying. 

land-tax, s. A tax assessed upon lands 
or tenements. 

q The present land-tax was first imposed 
by 4 Wil. & Mary, c. 1, passed in 1692, to ob- 
tain money to carry on the war with France. 
88 Geo. IIL, c. 60, passed in 1798, rendered 
it perpetual. 


land-tenant, s. A tenant ofa farm. 


land-tie, s. A rod securing a face-well 
toa bank. [PILz.) 


land-tortoises, s. pl. 
Zool. : Testudines (q.v.). 


{+ land-turtle, s. 
Zool.: A land-tortoise. 


land-urchin, s. A popular name for a 
hedgehog (q.v.). 

land-valuer, s. One whose profession 
is to examine and declare the value of land or 
landed estates. 


*land-waiter,s. A custom-house officer 
whose duties are to. watch the landing of duti- 
able goods ; a landing-waiter. 

“Give a guinea to a knavish land-waiter, and he 
shall conniveat the merchant for cheating the queen 
of an hundred.”—Swift : Lxaminer. 

land-wind, s. A wind setting off the 
shore ; a land-breeze. 

“Then, alas! the land-wind failed.” 
Longfellow: Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 
*land (2), s. [A.S. hland hlond; Icel. hland.} 
Urine. 


land, v.t. & %. [A.S, lendan.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To set or place on shore; to disembark. 
“ Thus, royal sir, to see you landed here, 
Was cause enough of triumph fora year.” 
Dryden: To his Majesty. 

2. To bring to shore: as, To land a fish. - 

3. To bring to a place in a certain position 

or place. 


“These rules may land us in mistakes."—Dr. M@ 
Cosh: Divine Government, Appendix, p. 522. 


4, To win. (Sporting slang.) 


‘ “Td make a similar wager, and be more sure off 
landing the stake.”"—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1888 


B. Intransitive : 
1. To come to shore ; to disembark, 


“ Allan, with wistful look the while, 
Marked Roderick landing on the isle.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, ii. 28. 


2. To arrive, to come, to reach to: as, To 
land at a person’s house. (Colloquial.) 


1and’/-am-ma&n, s. [Swiss.] The chief magis- 
trate in some of the Swiss cantons. 


*land’-damn (mn asm), v.t. [A doubtful 
word; perhaps from land and damn; or a 
misprint or corruption of lord, damn.] To 
banish from the land. 


lan’-da-nine, s. [LaupaNing.] 


lain-dau’, s. [See def.] 
Vehic.: A earriage with a folding top, that 


LANDAU 


may be opened and thrown back. The name 
is derived from Landau in Germany, where 
it was originally made, 


lan-dau-lét’, s. (Eng. landaw; dim, suff. 
-let.) A small landau ; a chariot open at top. 


“The whirling of the eee landaulet 
For ever passed me by.” Tennyson: The Sisters. 


*lande, s. [(Fr.] A heathy and sandy plain 
unsuited for bearing grain. 
“[ From the vast extent of landes (about 
four-fifths of the total area) which it contains, 
the third department of France, in point of 


Meo Shs Yinws. divaidieh wih? FAN trincnon a DEbin 
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size, derives its name. The landes lie to the 
north of the Adour, while the country to the 
south of that river is fertile. The northern 
portion consists of heath, with occasional 
clumps of trees and brushwood, or of morasses, 
lagoons, and shifting sands. Of the whole 
area (about 2,250,000 acres), nearly one-half 
is waste a third under wood, and little more 
than a sixth arable. Buffaloes abound in the 
reedy swamps, and herds of wild horses roam 
over the heaths. In the more secluded and 
desolate tracts the inhabitants have peculiari- 
ties both of dress and living which give 
them a strong resemblance to half-savage and 
nomadic tribes. The landes are very thinly 
populated, the inhabitants gaining a miser- 
able subsistence by fishing, by such agriculture 
as is possible, and by keeping cows and sheep. 
The ebepherte make use of stilts, that their 


increase height may give them a ater 
range of vision, and, when fatigued, sit on a 
pole with a head somewhat like that of a 


erntch, and while away the time in knitting. 


Wind’-éd, «a. (Eng. land ; -ed.] 
1, Having an estate in land; possessing a 
real estate : as, a landed proprietor. 
2. Consisting of land or real estate: as, 
property. 
land'-ér, s. [Eng. land ; -er.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : One who lands ordisembarks ; 
one who makes a landing. ' 
2. Min.: A man who attends at the mouth 


of the pit to receive the kibble in which the 
ore is brought to the surface, 


ldnd-fall, s. (Eng. land, and fall.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: A sudden transference of 
property in land by the death ofa rich man. 
2. Naut.: The first land descried after a 
voyage. 


land -flood, * -flode, s. [Eng. land, 
and flood.) An overflow of water on land, 
arising from the swelling of streams, rivers, 
dc. ; an inundation. 
doast £ Vision of Don Roderick, sorxix, 


l4nd-grab-bér,s. [ land, and grabber.] 

A term applied in Ireland to pos tens or 
takes land from which another has been 
evicted. 

lind’-grab-bing, a. & s. (Eng. land, and 
grabbing.) 


A, As adj. : Ready or willing to buy or take 
land from which another has been evicted. 

B. As subst. : The act or practice of a land- 
grabber. 


lAnd’-gra . [Ger, landgraf; Dnt. land- 
graaf, Deen fend eae and graf, graaf=an 
earl, a count.) 


. 1, A German title adopted in the twelfth 
century to distinguish a of a district 
or province from the inferior counts under his 
jurisdiction, 

2. The title of each of three princes of the 
German Empire, whose territories were called 
landgraviates (q.v.). 


ane priv se, s. [Fr. landgraviat, from 
Ger. landgraf.] 
1, The district or jurisdiction of a landgrave. 
2. The office, rank, or authority of a land- 


gave. 
land’ vine, s. (Ger. landgrijinn.] The 
wife of a landgrave. 
ldnd’-hold-ér, s. [Eng. land, and holder.) 
One who holds or possesses land; a - 
: “The landholder forward to lay it u 
jotes, bmp poet lane 
Wind’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [Lann, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj, : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
» L Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of going or setting on land, espe- 
cially from a vessel. 
“ Since my landing, as I have understood, 4 
Your lord has took himself to unknown travels.” 
2. A pier, wharf, or jetty for disembarking 
passengers or goods ; a landing-place. 
3. The platform of a railway station. 
tinedant 


boil, béy; pdt, jOwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. 


landed—landscape 


4. The act of bringing to g 
jentingehadshecote pedi 
5. The act of winnin 2 
landing of a bet. Guoag) <td 
IL. Technically: 
1. Architecture ; 
(1) A level space at the top of a flight of 
stairs, 


(2) The first of a floor at the end of 
flight of clr hee a 


= reat, wide, zamnbling staircase—three stairs and 
and ‘anclber landing’ Diakens ? dkstdhea to" Bea 
Wingledury Duet, , «ite 
2. Furnace: The platform of a furnace at 
the charging height, 
3. Naut.: The same as Lan, s. II. 6. 
landing-charges, s. pl. Charges or 
dues paid on goods landed from a vessel. 
landing-net, s. A small bag-net used 
to take fish from the water after being hooked. 


c landing plan, s. Thesame as LANDING, 
OF wD 
ws ae h ae 
~ pee eee yt ale 1, 29, 
landing-rate, s. The same as LANpina- 
CHARGES (q.V.). 


landing-strake, s. 
Naut.: The upper strake but one of a boat. 


landing -surveyor, s. An officer of 
the customs who superintends the landing- 
waiters. 


landing-waiter, s. The same as Lanp- 
WAITER (q.V.). 


* land’-job-ber, s. [Eng. land, and jobber.) 
One whose profession it is to buy and sell 
land, on his own account or that of others, 

“If your master be a minister of state, let him be at 
home to none but landjodbbers, or inventors of new 
funds."—Swift : Directions to Servants. 

land’-la-dy, s. (Eng. land, and lady.] 
1. A woman who has tenants holding under 


“ and let thy wife visit thy Zandladye three or four 
tymes in a yeare."—Tyndall: Workes, p. 210. 
2. The mistress of an inn or lodging-house. 
Snaterplonze was lamented by his landlady.”— 
Farrar: rly Daysof Christianity, ch. iv. “¢ 
* lAnd’-léap-ér, s. [LanpLoprn.] 


lind’-léss, a. [Eng. land; -less.] Destitute 
of landed property ; having no estate ; poor. 
“ A landless knight makes thee a landed ‘squire.” 
Shakesp. : King John, 1, 1. 
land’-lick, v.t. (Eng. land, and lock, v.] To 
inclose or shut by land. 


lAnd’-lécked, a. (Eng. landlock ; -ed.] 

1, Lit. : Completely shut in or encompassed 

by land. 

“A good conscience is a port which 1s landlocked on 
every side, and where no winds can possibly invade, 
wae can arise.”"—Dryden: Viegit; Georgics. 

*2, Fig.: Shut in; inclosed. 

“ Religion’s harbour, like the Etrurian bay 

Secure from storms, is landlocked every way.” 
Harte: Thomas a Kempis, 
14nd’-lop -ér, * lAnd“léap-ér, * land- 
loup-er, s. [Dut. landlooper=a vagabond.) 

*1. A pilgrim. 

2. A vagabond, a vagrant ; one who has no 
settled abode, but roams from place to place; 
a tramp. 

endtinath wea come o’ the landlouper 3” —Scott : 
3. A landsman, 


*land'-lop-ing, * land’-léap-ing, o. 
(LANDLOPER.} andering ; vagrant. 
“It is nothing sti 


lAnd’-lord, s. [Eng. land, and lord.) 
1. One who has tenants holding under him. 


“The landlords, like other men, love to reap where 
ome never sowed,”"—Smith; Wealth of Nations, bk. i, 


2. The master of an inn or of a lodging- 
house. : 


lAnd-lord-ism, s. (Eng. landlord; -ism.] 
The proceedings of landlords asa body ; some- 
times the tyrannical rule of an oligarchic body 
of landlords, especially with regard to their 
tenantry. 
“The movement in Ireland against Dublia Castle 
and landiordism."—Pali Mali Gazette, July 25, 1884, 
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* land’-lord-ly, a. & adv. (Bng. landlord 
-ly.) Like a landlord ; as becomes a landlord. 


* land’-lord-ry, s. (Eng. landlord; -ry. 
The quality, state, or condition of a lnwatort 


“ Were he as Furius, he would defy 
Such pea eeing stipe of petty landlordry.” 


Hall: Satires, bk. v., 3a L 
*land-loup-ér, s. [Layporer.] 


* land -loup-ing, 7. [Lanpuorra.] 


land’-liib-bér, s. [Eng. land, and Wbber,} 
A seaman’s term of contempt for a landsman 


land’-man, s. [Eng. land, and man.) 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who lives or serves on 
land, as distinguished from a seaman; & 
landsman. 


2. Law: A terre-tenant, 


land’-mark, s. [Enug. lund, and mark.J 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) Anything set up to mark out the bound- 
aries of land; any fixed object by which the 
limits of lands, farms, towns, territories, &e , 
are marked out, so as to be known and pre- 
served, 


“No house had gates (blest times !) and, in the grounds, 
No scanty landmarks parcelled out the bounds.” 
Grainger : Tibulius, i. 3. 


(2) Any mark or feature by which to fix the 
position or progress of things. 
“ Now, the earth has no Jandmarks on it to indicate 
degrees."—Herschel: Astronomy (1858), § 211. 
(8) Any prominent natural objects or features 
by which a place is known or distinguished. 
2. Fig. : Anything which serves to mark the 
stage of advancement or development at which 
anything has arrived at a particular period ; 
any notable event or phenomenon which 
marks any particular point of time. 
“And when he dies, to leave his lofty name 
A light, a landmark on the cliffs of fame.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 
II. Nawt. : Any prominent or elevated object 
on land, which serves as a mark or guide for 
sailors, 


1in-d6l’-phi-a, s. [Named after M. Lan- 
dolphe, a French navy eaptain.] 

Bot.: A genus of Apocynacee, from tropical! 
Africa. Landolphia owariensis and L. florida 
have edible fruit. They are called Abo fruits. 
Various species furnish African rubber. 


1And’-own-ér, s. (Eng. land, and owner.} 
One who owns land; a proprietor of land, 


“The country seats which the Protestant land- 
owners had recently fortified in the three southern 
provinces.”—AMacaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. xii, 


lind-own-ing, a. (Eng. land; -owning.) 
Holding or possessing landed estates; per- 
taining to landowners. 


“His book . .. is written in the landowning in- 
terest."—Atheneum, Sept. 17, 1881, p. 865, 


land'-rail, s. (Eng. land, and rail.] 
Ornith.: The Corncrake, Ortygometra cres 
or Crex pratensis, [CORNCRAKE.] 


*lind’-reéve, s. [Eng. land, and reeve.] An 
assistant to the stew: on a large estate; a 
bailiff. 


land’-scape, * land’-skip, s. (Dut. land- 
schap, from land = land, and -schap, 
Eng. -ship; Dan. landskab ; Ger. landschajt.] 

1, The general aspect of a country. 

“The amusements, the architecture, the landscape 
of his native country, had taken hold on his heart."— 
Macaulay : Hist. of Eng., ch. vii. 

2. A picture of a general view of any por- 
tion of the open country, not comprehending 
street architecture or views of edifices merely. 

“The prettiest landscape I ever saw, was one drawn 
on the walls of a dark room, which stood opposite on 
one side to a navigable river, and on the other side to 
a park,”—Addison; Spectator, No, 414. 

3, A view, a scene in the country. 


“The lowering element 
Scowls o'er the darken'd landskip snow, or shower.” 
Milton: P. L., 491. 


*4, A compendium. 
“That landscape of nar Ma that sink of sin, &c, 
Epithets applied to Oliver Cromwell in an Anabaptist 
tition to the king, 1668.”"— Clarendon: Great Re 
ilion, bk. xv. 
landscape- ener, s. One who pro- 
fesses or is skilled in landscape-gardening. 


landacnpe-gardentng, s. That par- 
ticular art which succeeds, by due study of 
natural beauties in landscape, to combine the 
best of their peculiarities in an artificial way. 


expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-ble, -dle, &c. = bel. deL 
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landscape-painter, s. A painter of 


landscapes, 


landscape painting, s. The art of 
delineating purely natural scenes, and their 
proper atmospheric effects. 


*1And’-scap-ist, s. [Eng. landscap(e) ; ~ist.] 
A landscape-painter. 
“ The professed landscapists of the Dutch school.”— 
Ruskin: Modern Painters, pt. i, § i, ch, vii, 


land’-scrip, s. [Eng. land, and scrip.) A 
certificate given to a person who purchases 
public land that he has duly paid the pur- 
chase money to the proper officer. (Amer.) 


land’-side, s. [Eng. land, and side.] 

Agric.: The flat side of a plough, towards 
the land. The lower portion is a bar ex- 
tending back from the share; and the upper 
portion is a plate attached to the sheth and 
the landside handle. 


*land’-skip, s. [LANpscAPE.]} 


land -sitp, land’-slide, s. [Eng. land, and 
slide.] The sliding or settling down of a con- 
siderable portion of earth from a higher to a 
lower level ; the earth which so slips or slides. 
| Landslips are produced by earthquake 
disturbances, or by the action of water under- 
mining the beds which fall. In 1760 a land- 
slip, bringing down soil from an area of a 
mile and a quarter from north to south and 
six hundred yards from east to west, occurred 
in the Isle of Portland. On Dec. 24, 1839, 
one took place on the line of cliffs between 
Axmouth and Lyme Regis. Sometimes they 
overwhelm and bury villages, as in the case 
of the Rossberg, in Switzerland, in 1806, &ec. 
(Lyell: Princip. of Geol.) Later notable land- 
slips have occurred in Switzerland, and a more 
recent instance, owing to earthquake action, 
occurred in the province of Granada in 1884. 


linds'-man, s. [Bng. land's, and man.] 
1. One who lives or follows his business on 
the land ; as distinguished from a seaman. 


“But is Virgil so happy when his little 7andsman 
says, Von sum adeo informis?"—Fawkes : Theocritus ; 
Id, vi. (Note 45.) 

2. One who joins a ship as a sailor for the 

first time, 


lind’-spoéat, s. (Eng. land’s; -spout.] A 
heavy fall of water, occurring during a tornado, 
It differs from a waterspout in being on land 
instead of at sea, : 


land’-spring, s. [Eng. land, and spring.] A 
spring of water, appearing only after a heavy 
rain. 


1land’-stew-ard (ew as ii), s. [Eng. land 
and steward.] A person who has the control 
and management of a landed estate for the 
owner ; a laud-agent of an estate. He should 
see to the production, advancement, and value 
of the land; should be well acquainted with 
the pursuits and interests of country life. He 
should be able to form a fair estimate of the 
pees of the farm, to keep accounts, and 
ave a taste for the erection of farm buildings 
and labourers’ rural cottages, as also the 
management of landscape, flower, and vege- 
table gardens. 


*lind’-streight (eight as at), * lAnd’- 
strait, s. [Eng. land, and strait.) A narrow 
strip of land. 


land-stirm, s. [Ger.,=land storm.] <A local 
militia of Germany, consisting of those of the 
reserve who are too old to serve in the land- 
wehr. The landsturm is never called upon 
to serve out of its own district except in case 
of invasion, 


lAnd-tiirn, s. [Eng. land, and turn.) A 
land-breeze (q.v.). 
lnd’-ward, «. & adv. (Eng. land, and ward.) 
A, As adjective: 
1, Lying towards the interior of a country, 
or away from the sea-coast. 
2, Situated in the interior; rural. 
B. As adj. : Towards the land, 


“[It] hurried landward far awa: 
Crying, ‘Awake !it is the day.” 


Longfellow : Daybreak. 
, A 
land’-wéhr (w as v), s.  [Ger. land = land, 
and wehr = defence. ] 


Milit. : A kind of German militia composed 
entirely of men who have served in the regular 
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army, and who in time of peace follow their 
usual trades or callings, except during the 
time when they are called out for their annual 
training. 


1a4nd/-work-ér, s. [Eng. land, and worker.] 
One who works or tills the ground. 


lane, * lone, s. [A.S. ldne, lone; cogn. with 
O. Fris. lona, lana, Dut. laan=a lane ; Icel. 
lén = an inlet, a sea-lock ; lena=a hollow 
place, a vale.] 

j, A narrow road, way, or passage, as be- 
tween houses or hedges; an alley, a narrow 
street. 

2. A narrow passage or way between persons 
standing on each side. 


lane-route, s. A narrow, lane-like 
course laid out for ocean steamers; spec., a 
double course, first suggested in 1855 by Lieu- 
tenant M. F. Maury, U.S.N., for eastward and 
westward bound transatlantic steamers. 


lane, a. [Lonr.] Alone. (Used in the phrases 
my lane, his lane, their lane, &c. = alone by 
myself, by himself, by themselves, &c.) 


“Sae dizzy wi' the mirligoes that I canna stand my 
lane.”—Scott > Old Mortality, ch. xxviii. 


lane-ly, a. [Eng. lane ; -ly.] Lonely. (Scotch.) 


lan’-6r-ét, s. (LANNERET.] 
lang, a. [Lona.] 
1an-ga’-ha, s. [Malagasy.] 


Zool.: Two snakes of the genus Xipho- 
rhynchus, inhabiting Madagascar. They have 
a fleshy appendage to the snout. The Com- 
mon Langaha is bright brownish-red, the 
Cockscomb Langaha is brown and yellow. 


lan’-gate, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
roller used in dressing wounds. 


1ang’-ite, s. [Named by Maskelyne after Dr. 
Victor von Lang; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
in small twinned crystals resembling those of 
aragonite (q.v.), also in lamellar concretionary 
crusts on clay-slate and granite. Hardness, 
2°5 to 8; sp. gr., 3°48 to 3°50. Lustre vitreous 
to silky ; colour, blue to greenish-blue ; trans- 
lucent. Compos.: CuSO4+ 2H 9Cu0.+2aq. 
Heated, it changes to a bright green colour, 
various tints of olive-green, and finally becomes 
black. Found in Cornish mines. 


1an’-grage (age as ig), lan’-grel, s. [Fr.] 

Weapons: A kind of missile formerly used 

to destroy the rigging of an enemy’s vessel. 

It was a cylindrical cage or bundle to fit the 

bore of the gun, and was filled with bolts, 
nails, and pieces of iron. 


*lan/-grét, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A kind of 
false dice, loaded so that certain numbers 
should turn up. 


lang’-sat, s. [Lansty.] 


lang’-staff-ite, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Min. : According to Dufrénoy, the same as 
CHONDRODITE (q.v.). 


lang’-syne, adv. [Scotch lang = long, and 
syne = since.] Long since; long ago. 


“There was muckle fighting about the place lang- 
syne.” —Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. x1. 


* lang-tér-a-lod’, s. 


1an’-guage (uage as wig), * lang-age, s. 
[Fr. langage, from langue; Lat, lingua = the 
tongue ; Sp. lenguage; Ital. linguaggio.]} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Human speech; the aggregate of those 
articulate sounds, called words, used to ex- 
press perception and thought, accepted by and 
current among any community; the expres- 
sion of thought by articulate sounds or words ; 
the body of uttered and audible sounds by 
which, in human society, thought is expressed. 

“ Language may be briefly and comprehensively de- 

fined as the means of expression of Mane thought, 
Language, then, signifies rather certain instrumentali- 
ties whereby men consciously and with intention 
represent their thought, to the end, chiefly, of making 

t known to other men: it is expression for the sake of 

communication, The instrumentalities capable of 
being used for this purpose, and actually more or less 
used, are various ; gesture and grimace, pictorial or 
written signs, and uttered or spoken ‘signs.’”"—Whit- 
ney: Life & Growth of Language, ch. i. 

2, A particular set or aggregate of articulate 
sounds or words peculiar to a particular race, 
nation, tribe, or community; as, the English 


A linen 


[LanTERLOO.] 


language, the French language, &c.; each 
of these often presents local varieties, te 
which the name of dialects has been given: 
Languages are divided according to two prins 
ciples: first, morphologically, according to 
the structure of the language and the manner 
in which the sounds are formed or combined 5 
and secondly, genealogically, according to 
their connection and relationship with respect 
to origin. The first class consists of three sub- 
divisions of language, denominated isolating, 
agglutinating, and inflectional. Isolating lane 
guages, of which Chinese is an example, cone 
sist entirely of monosyllabic, unchanging 
roots. The Scythian is the type of what is 
called an agglutinative structure, in which the 
root maintains itself unaltered in the whole’ 
group of derivatives and inflections, and each 
suffix has an unchanged form and office. The 
Basque and Armenian languages are also ag- 
glutinative, with this difference, that the roots 
which are joined together have been abbrevi- 
ated, as in the Basque ilhun = twilight, from 
hill = dead + egun = day. To these languages 
it has been proposed to give the distinctive 
name of incorporating or polysynthetic lan- 
guages. In inflectional languages. which are 
the most highly developed, the roots are 
capable of being modified by prefixes or suf- 
fixes, which were once independent words. 

Languages, when classified genealogically, 
are divided into families or groups connected 
by a community of origin. Thus the Indo- 
European family (called also Aryan, or Indo- 
Germanic),is composed of seven great branches ; 
the Indian, the Iranian or Persian, the Greek, 
the Italic, the Celtic, the Slavonic or Slavo- 
Celtic, and the Germanic or Teutonic. Each 
of these may again be subdivided. Thus the 
Germanic branch includes Meso-Gothic, or 
the dialect of the Goths of Mesia [Goruic] ; 
the Low German languages, still spoken in the 
north of Germany, and including two impor- 
tant cultivated tongues, the Netherlandish 
and the English [ENGLISH-LANGUAGE] ; the 
High-German body of dialects, represented 
now by only a single literary language, the so- 
called German ; and the Scandinavian division, 
written in the forms of Danish, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, and Icelandic. 

The Semitic family of languages is the next 
in importance, It includes Arabic, Syrian, 
or Aramaic, the Canaanitish dialects, chief 
among which are Hebrew and Pheenician, and 
the Assyrian and Babylonian dialects. 

“Our ancient English Saxons language is to be ao- 
compted the Teutonicke tonge.”—Verstegan: Restit.a 
Decayed Intelligence, ch. vii. 

3. The words or expressions used by a per- 
son : as, His language was disgraceful. 

4, Words or expressions employed in or 
appropriate to any l..anch of knowledge: as, 
the language of chemistry. 

5, Style; manner of expression in either - 
speech.or writing. 

“ Others for Zan: 
And value heceres allies cores er rear? 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, 305. 

6. The inarticulate sounds by which irra- 
tional animals express their feelings or wants, 

7. The expression of thought in any way, 
articulate or inarticulate, conventional or un- 
conventional : as, the language of flowers, the 
language of the eyes, &c. 

* 8. A nation, as distinguished by the use of 
a particular language. 

“*All the people, the nations, and the Zanguages fell 
down and worshipped the golden image that Nebu- 
chadnezzar the king had set up.”—Daniel iii. 7. 

9, A lodge, branch, or chapter of the knights 

of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 

“The annual re; 
quave of the Order att Joes Pe tte g nn 

een published."—Daily Chronicle, Oct. 25, 1884, 

II, Music: In an organ an open metal flue 
pipe consists of foot, and language, and body. 
The language is a flat piece of metal fastened 
by its edge to the top of the foot, and which, 
by its shape, only permits the air to leave the 
foot in one direction. 


| Language is the most general term in its 
meaning and application. Tongue, ech, 
idiom, and dialect are applicable only to human 
beings. Language is either written or spoken, 
but a tongue is conceived of mostly as a somes 
thing to be spoken ; and speech is, in the strict 
sense, that only which is spoken or uttered. 
Speech is an abstract term, iniplying either the 
power of uttering articulate sounds, or the 
words themselves which are spoken, or the 
particular mode of expressing one’s self. The 
idiom is the peculiar construction and turn of 


t Trae he Teas > a 
fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2 o=6; ey=a; qu=skw. 


a language. The dialect is that which is en- 
grafted on a language by the inhabiéunts of 
particular parts of a country. Languages 
simply serve to convey the thoughts ; tongues 
consist of words, written or spoken; 
consists of words spoken. 


t 
hase webs} cm ak | 


The third is a sort of tanguage-master, who is to 
instruct ee 
aan ian style proper for a minister. 


i] 
* in-¢ (uage as wig), vt. [Lan- 
@UAGE, s.) To put into or eae in language, 


“ A new dispute there lately rose 
Betwixt the Greeks and ee whose 
Temples should be bound with glory 
In best languaging this bs 


Lovelace > Lucasta, pt. 1. 


*Uhi-gnaged uaged *lan- 
gaged, a. tee Tagnaat o 


1, Having a language. 
“ He, wand’ring long, a wider circle made, 
And many fanguared uations has surveyed.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey iii, 408 


2. Learned in several languages. 


“A servant of my lord of Canterbury, a young man 
well lenrned, and well languaged."—Sir T. Wyatt: To 
the King, Jun, 7, 1540, 


ty lit’-guage-léss (uage as wig), a. [Eng. 
language ; .| Having no Ath 3 unable 
to speak ; dumb, 


“He is wn a very land-fish, ieee 5 mon- 
"She = Troilus & Cressida, 3 


lingue, s. [Fr.=a tongue.] (See the com- 
pounds.) 
langue-de-boouf, s. A military imple- 
ment, consisting of a brori-pointed blade, 
which was affixed to a staff, and received its 
mane from its resemblance to an ox’s tongue. 


langue-d’oc, s. The Romance dialect 
spoken in Provence in the middle ages, and 
so called from its word for yes being oc(= 
Lat. hoc). It was called also Provental 
It was the language of the Troubadours, 

langue-d’oil, langue-d’oui, s. The 
Romance dialect spoken in the middle ages in 
the north of France, and so called from its 
word for yes being oil, owil, or oui (= Lat. 
hoc illud). It was the cae gor of the Trou- 
véres and the progenitor of modern French. 


Wingued, a. [Fr. langue = a tongue.) 
Her.: A term applied to the tongues of 
birds and beasts when borne of a different 
tincture to that of the animal, 


Yin-guén+té (uas w), adv. [Ital.] 
Mus. ; In a languishing style. 


*14n-gués-cént (u asw), a. (Lat. lan- 


wescens, pr. par. of languesco, incept. from 
a 
or 
Fifteen Thonsand.*— 


languid.} Growing languid 
Gaigie: Pr Revol, pe il bk. ch. ti. 


Mn-gust, s. (Fr. languette, dimin. of langue 
=a tongue.) 

1. Comb-cutting: A thin tongue of metal 
placed between the blades of a comb-cutter’s 
saw, to preserve their distance. 

2. Mil. : A small piece of metal on a sword- 
hilt which overhangs the scabbard, 

8. Mus.: The tongue of a metallic organ- 
pipe of the mouth or flute kind, It nearly 
closes the area of opening in the pipe at a 
point opposite to the slit, so as to compel the 
air entering at the lower end of the pipe from 
the bellows to towards the slit which 
forms the mouth, The earn: tenet of air 
impinges against the metal bounding the 

per edge of the slit, so as to divide against 
the lip, and acquire a vibration which is com- 
muricated to the column of air in the tube, 
producing a musical sound. 

* 4, Geog. : A tongue of land. 


“4 little languet of land like a tongue thrust out.” 
=P. Holland : Camden, p. 476. 


1An’-guid (u as w), a. (Lat. Janguidus, from 
langueo = to be eak ; Fr. languide ; Ital. & 
Sp. languido.] 
30 Feeble, weak, faint ; indisposed to exer- 
on. 
* i he whose toil 
aga hi angi powreien tn diffused 
ae i antaeroeg 4S ae of Preserving Health, iil. 
*9, Slow, tardy. 


*No motion so swift or Zanguid, but a greater velo- 
ity or slowness may still be conceived.’ — Bentley. 


boil, bd}; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, sion = zhiin, 


(4-¥-). 


language—lanifice 


3. Dull, heartless; not easily moved or ex- 
cited ; spiritless. 
“An appeal which might have moved the most 


languid and effeminate nature to heroic exertion.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


1An’-guid-ly (u as w), adv. (Eng. languid; 
-ly.) In a languid manner ; feebly, weakly ; 
without energy, spirit, or animation. 


“ Both the defence and the attack had been languidly 
conducted."—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch, xvill. 


1A4n’-guid-néss (u as w), s. 
~ness.)_ The quality or state of ing languid ; 
feebleness; weakness, want or absence o 
energy, spirit, or animation; languor. 


fe ae y (as w), vi. [Eng. languid; 
suff. -fy.] pA ieetit ss ae 


mie plot began to languify."—North: Examen, 

14n’-guish (u as w), v.i. & t. . langutss-, 

stem of languissant, pr. par. of languir = to 

languish, to pine, from Lat. langueo= to be 

weak, From the same root as Eng. lax (q.v.).] 
A. Intransitive: 


1, To become weak, feeble, or sluggish ; 
to lose strength, energy, or animation; to 
pine ; to become languid. 

“Tt is an overture of health acceptable to sick and 
oneie persons."—Barrow: Sermons, vol. iii, 


ng. languid ; 


2. To droop under heat, absence of mois- 
ture, &c. ; to wither, to fade: as, Flowers lan- 
guish for want of water. 

3. To move slowly or sluggishly. 

“The movers of a Ss ecg death.” 
, Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, 1. vi, 

4. To become dull; to be neglected ; not to 
be carried on with energy or spirit: as, A war 
languishes for want of money. 

5. To become feeble or indistinct. 


“Till high upon his misty side 
Languish'd the mournful notes, and died.” 
Scott: Lord of the /sles, iv. 6. 


6. To lose strength or power; to become 
neglected. 


“ While morals langutsh, a despised concern.” 
Cowper: Tirocinium, 514. 


7. To remain neglected; to pine away for 
want of care or attention. 


“ Disease and sorrow in garrets languished neglected.” 
Longfellow : Evangeline, ii. 6. 


* 8. To long without gratification ; to pine. 
(Followed by for.) 
“ me ” 
aires “Sobas fy Drrisilie, 16 
* 9. To grieve ; to pine. 


“ At the very time in which she Zanguishes for the 
loss of her d lover, there sre persons.... 
"—Addison ; Spectator, No, 163. 


ast 

10. To look with tenderness, affection, and 
softness. 

* B. Trans. : To cause to pine away or droop. 


14n’-guish (u as w), s. [LaNauisn, v.] 
‘ 1, The act or state of languishing or droop- 
ng. 
2. A soft, tender look or appearance, 


“Cymothot and Cymodocé were nigh, 
And the blue lan, of soft Alin’s eye.” 
‘ope: Homer; Iliad xviil, 50. 


14n’-guish-ér (u as w),s. [Eng. languish; 
-er.) One who {a os we sao pines, 
“ Just af the instant this poor lenguisher 
Heaves his last sigh.” Mason: Caractacus, 
14n— -ing (u as w), pr. par., a, & 8, 
LANGUISH, V.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act or state of drooping 
or pining away ; languor, 


14n’- -ing-lY¥ (u as w), adv. (Eng. lan- 
patna ing, languid, dull, or spirit. 
1, Ina n, , dull, or s 
less manner; languidiy pace spintt or 
animation. 
* Depressed and languishingly drown’d in tears.” 
Fawkes: nm; On the Death of Adonis, 
2, With a soft, tender expression, or look, 


* As large, as languishingly dark.” 
Byron; The Giaour, 


*1in’-guish-mént (u as w), s. [Fr. lan- 
guissement. } 
1. The quality or state of being languid; a 
state of pining; languor. 


“Each sound, too, here to languishment inclin'd.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i. 39. 


2. Softness or tenderness of look or mien. 


While sinking eyes with languishment profess 
Follies his tongue refuses to confess.” 
King: Art of Love, pt. iv. 
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*1an-guish-néss (u as w), 6. [Eng. lan 
wish; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
nguid ; languidness, languor. 

FM Sofie should be avoided."—Vives: Instruc 
1ai/-guor (u as w, or silent), s. (Lat., from 
langueo = to be weak; Fr, langueur.) 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1. An indisposition to labour or exertion ; 
feebleness, dulness, heaviness, languidness ; 
that state of the body which is caused by 
exhaustion of strength, as after great exer- 
tion ; want of energy, spirit, or animation. 


“The languor almost inseparable from opulence an¢ 
security.'—Macaulay: Hist. Kng., ch. vie 


2, Dulness ; want of sharpness or acumen. 
3. A feeling of listlessness or languidness; 
softness, laxity. 


“To isles of fi ‘ANC ro 
Ditfusing Senator im 4 ye es 
Pope: Dunciad, iv. 804. 
II. Veg. Pathol.: A state of feebleness and 
pe decay into which plants fall, from 
nsufficient nourishment or other cause. 


t 1an’-guor-oitis (u as W, or silent), a. (Fr. 
languoreux.) Tedious, dull, slow, melancholy, 
“ Dear lady, how shall I declare thy case, 
Whom late I left in Zunguorous constraint?” 
Spenser: F. Q., 11. 1.9 
*lan-gure, vi. [Fr. languir.] To languish. 


“ Now wol I speke of woful Damian 
That /angureth for love, as ye shul here.” 


Chaucer : ©, T., 9,742. 
lan-gur’-i-a, s. [Lat., from Celt. langa = an 
animal from whose urine the stone called 
langurium (lyncurium) was said to be procured. 
(Pliny, xxxvii. 2, 11, § 34.)] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the sub- 
family Languriine ae They have the 
body linear, and the knob of the antennze 
with five articulations. 


lan-gur-i-i-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. languri(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Entom.: A sub-family of Erotylide. They 
are very narrow and elongated, with dilated 
tarsi, None are European. 


la-ni-a-da, s. pl. [Lanups.] 
1an-i-a’-ne, s. pl. [LANuIN«.] 
lan-iard (i as y), s. (Lanyarp.} 
la’-ni-a-rieg, s. pl. [Lanrary (2).] 


la-ni-ar-i-form, a. [Eng. laniary; form} 
Resembling one of the laniaries in shape, 


la/-ni-ar-y, s. & a. [Lat. laniarium=a 
butcher's shambles; laniarius, lanius=a 
butcher.] 

A, As substantive: 

*1, Ord. Lang.: A slaughter - house for 
a cattle ; shambles. 

2. Zool. (Pl.); The canine teeth in the mam- 
malian order Carnivora. They are the teeth 
so conspicuous in the mouth of the cat and 
the dog. The laniaries fulfil two specific 
duties; they are used for holding a victim 
and for tearing flesh. 

B. As adj.: Lacerating, tearing, rending : 
as, the laniary teeth. 


* la/-ni-ate, v.t. ([Lat. laniatus, pa. par. of 
lanio = to tear to pieces.) To tear in pieces, 
to rend, to lacerate. 


* la-ni-a-tion, s. [Lat. laniatio, from lani- 
atus, pa. par. of lanio.] The act of tearing or 
rending in pieces, 


*luin’-iér (i as y), s 
YARD.) 
1. A thong; a strap of leather; the lash of 
a whip. 
2, A strap used to fasten together the dif- 
ferent parts of armour; specif., one of the 
straps used to fasten the shield to the arm. 


*la-nif’-ér-ols, a. (Lat. lanifer: lana= 
wool, and fero= to bear, to produce; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ows.] Producing or bearing wool, 


*la-nif’-ie-al, a. [Lat. lanificus, from lana 
= wool ; facio= to make.] Working in wool 


* lin’-i-_fige, s. [0. Fr., from Lat. lanificium, 
from tana = ool, and facio= to make; Ital. 
Sp., & Port. lanificio.} A woollen fabric. 


“The moth breedeth upon cloth and other lanijices, 
especially if they be laid up dankish and wet."—Sacon? 
Nat, Hist., § 696, 


{Fr. laniére.]) [Lan- 


gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist, ph= L 
-tious, -cious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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*la-nig’-6r-oiis, a. [Lat. laniger, from lana 
= wool; gero==to bear, to carry; Eng. adj. 
suff. -ows.] Bearing wool. 


la-ni’-i-de, + la-ni’-a-de, s. pl. 

“lani(us) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -idee, -ade.] 

Ornith.: A family of thrush-like perching 
birds. The bill, which is long, has a deep 
notch or prominent tooth near the tip of the 
upper mandible, which is hooked. Its base is 
furnished with ‘bristles; the wings are of 
moderate size, the tail long and rounded, the 
claws long, curved, and acute. They some- 
what approach the raptorial birds, but have 
not, like them, retractile claws. Swainson 
divided the Laniidz into five sub-families : 
Lanianee (Tree-shrikes), Thamnophilinz (Bush- 
shrikes), Dicrurine (Drongo-shrikes), Ceble- 
pytine (Caterpillar-catchers), and ‘Tyrannine 
(Tyrant-shrikes), Others divide them into 
the first two of these sub-families. 


(Lat. 


lan-i-i-ne, lan-{i-a’-ne, s. pl. 
lani(us) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine, -ance.] 
Ornith. : The typical sub-family of Laniide 
(q.v.). Lateral toes equal and free; claws, 
slender, acute; bill generally short, with the 
tooth very prominent. (Swainson.) 


la/-ni-iis, s. (Lat. =a butcher, from lanio= 
to tear to pieces, to, lacerate.] 
Ornith.: The typical genus of the family 
_ Laniide(q.v.). The bill is very short, strongly 
hooked, the tooth very prominent, wings some- 
what pointed, tail rounded or slightly gra- 
duated ; lateral toes, free and equal. It con- 
tains the Butcher-birds (q.v.). [SHRIKE.] 


lank, * lanck, * lone, * lonk, a. &s. [A.S. 
hlane = slender.) 
A, As adjective: 
*1, Loose, lax; not filled up; slender; not 
distended, 


“To have rather a Zank purse than an empty brain.” 
—Barrow : Sermons, vol, i., ser. 16. 


2. Not fat or plump; slender, thin, lean. 
“ My thighs are thin, my body Zanck and leane.” 
Gascoigne: Dan Bartholomew of Bath, 
*3, Languid, drooping. (Milton) 
4. Long and straight. 


_ “The extreme Puritan was at once known from 
other men By his gait, his garb, his Zank hair, the sour 
solemnity of his face, the upturned white of his eyes, 
the nasal twang with which he spoke.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. i. 


* B. As subst. : Want, thinness. 
“A bank and a lank of charitie.”"—Fuller > Hist. 
Oambridge Univ. iii. 16, 
*lank-lean, a. Shrunk, fallen away, lean. 
“ Lank-lean cheeks, and war-worn coats, 
Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts.” 
kesp.: Henry V.,iv. (Chorus.) 
“lank, vi.  [Lanx, a.] To be or become 
lank ; to shrink or fall away. 
“ Thy cheek so much as lanked not.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, i, 4 
lank’-ly, adv. [Bng. lank; -ly.] In a lank 
manner ; thinly, loosely. 


Wink’-néss, s. (Eng. lank; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being lank ; leanness, thin- 
ness, flabbiness, 


*lank’-y, a. [Eng. lank; -y.) Lank. 


lan’-nér, s._ [Fr. (Prov.) lanier; Ital. laniere, 
from Lat. laniarius =a butcher. Used spe- 
cially of the female.) 

Ornith.; Faleo (Gennaia) lanarius. The 
wings are two-thirds as long as the tail, the 
feet bluish; length one foot and a half. It 
was formerly imported into Europe from the 
East to be used for the pursuit of kites, 

“ Downward fluttered sail and banner, 
As alights the screaming lanner.” 
Longfellow: Musician's Tate, xiv. 
lan’-nér-ét, s. [Dimin. of lanner ; Fr. laneret.] 

Ornith.: The male of the Lanner, which is 

smaller than the female. 


lan’-0-séh, lin’-sén, s. [Lansrum.] 


lan’-sey, lang’”-sat, s. [See def.] 
Bot. : The name given in the Indian Archi- 
pelago to some fruits of the genus Lansium. 


lan’-si-iim, s. [From Malay (?) lansey.] 

Bot.: A genus of Meliacez, tribe Trichilies 
(q.v.). There are five sepals, five petals, and 
ten stamens combined into a tube. The berry 
is five-celled. Lansiwm domesticum is the 
lansa, langsat, lanseh, ayer-ayer, and begetian. 


(Lat. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 


lanigerous—lantern 


Its fruit is yellow externally, though whitish 
within. 


’_qué-nét (qu ask), s. (Fr., from Ger. 

acess rahe = » foot-soldier, from 

Ger. lands (for landes, genit. of land = land, 
country), and knecht = knight.] 

1, Mil.: A German common soldier, origi- 
nally one belonging to the infantry, raised by 
the Emperor Maximilian towards the end of 
the fifteenth century ; afterwards, a soldier of 
fortune; a soldier who gave his services to 
any one who paid highest. The name became 
corrupted into lance-knight (q.v.). 

2. Sports : A game at cards. 


*1&nt (1), s. [See def.] A game at cards, also 
called Joo (q.v.). A contraction of lanterloo. 


*1Ant (2), s. [LAND (2), s.] Urine. 
* ant, v.t. (Lant (2), s.] To wet with urine. 


1an-t&l-ic, a. (Some of the letters of allan- 
totn reversed (?); -ic.) (See the compound.) 


lantalic-acid, s. [LANTANURIC-ACID.] 


lan-ta’-na, s. [An old name of Viburnum, 
the foliage of which it somewhat resembles.] 
Bot.: A genus of Verbenacew, tribe Ver- 
bene, It consists of shrubs, or herbs, with 
pedunculate axillary heads of flowers. More 
than fifty species are known. Lantana invo- 
lucrata is very abundant everywhere in the 
Bermuda Islands. Lantana pseudo-thea_is 
used in Brazil as a substitute for tea. The 
aromatic leaves and flowers are employed in 
coughs and in medicating baths for rheuma- 
tism, and diseases of the skin. 


14n-ta/-ni-tm, lan’-tane, s. [LANTHANUM.] 


1an-ta-niir’-ate, s. [Eng. lantanur(ic) ; -ate.J 
Chem. : A salt of lantanuric-acid (q.v.). 


lan -ta-niir’-ic, a. [Eng. (al)lant(oin); 
a(mmo)n(ia), and uric.] (See the compound.) 


lantanuric-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgH4N203. Lantalic-acid, a diabasic 
acid formed in the oxidation of uric acid by a 
a mixture of ferricyanide of potassium and 
potash. It isa gummy mass, very soluble in 
water, but insoluble in alcohol, It unites 
with bases, forming normal and acid salts, 
Potassic lantanurate, CgH3KNo90xg, is a erys- 
talline powder, soluble in water. tts solution 
gives, with ammoniacal nitrate of silver, a 
ee precipitate containing 53 per cent. of 
silver. 


lant’-cha, s. [A native word.] 


Naut,: A three-masted boat used by the 
Malayese for carrying spices, nuts, &c, 


* lin’-tér-106, * lang’-tér-lod, * lan-tre- 
lew, *lant, s. [Dut.] A game at cards, now 
called loo (q.v.). 


lan’-térn, * lan-terne, + lan’-thorn (h 
silent), s. [Fr. lanterne, from Lat. lanterna, 
laterna for lampterna, from Gr. Aaymamp (lam- 
ptér)=a light, a torch, Adumw (lampo) = to 
shine; Sp. linterna; Ital. & Port. lanterna, 
The spelling lanthorn is due to a popular ety- 
mology which connected the word with horn, 
from the fact that the sides of lanterns were 
formerly made of that material. 

I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 


(1) A case with transparent sides or panes 
for holding and protecting a luminous body. 
They are known on board ship by their posi- 
tion or duty: as, poop-lantern, powder-room 
lantern, &e. 

“And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow.” 
Wordsworth : Lucy Gray. 

@) The light-chamber on the top of a lamp- 
post. 

(3) The upper member of a lighthouse con- 
taining the light. 


(4) The same as LANTERN-WHEEL (q.v.). 

2. Fig.: Anything which gives light or 
serves to lead or guide, 

II, Technically : 

1, Architecture : 

(1) A small structure on the top of a dome 
or in similar situations, for the admission 
of light, and the promotion of ventilation. It 


is generally made ornamental, and was much 
used in Gothic and Tudor architecture, 


lan’-térn, lin’-thorn ( silent), v.t. 


i ED 


2) A tower, the whole or the greater por- 
Hee of the interior of which is open to view 


LANTERN OF ELY. 
from the ground, and is lighted from an upper 
tier of windows. 

(3) The light open erection on the top af @ 
tower, 

“The lanterne that crowns the dome.”—Zustace : 
Italy, ii. 82. ae 
2. Calico-printing : An apparatus by whic 
steam is applied to cloths in order to fix the 
colours with which they have been printed. 
The lantern has a frame with tender-hooks, 
from which the cloth is suspended in a zigzag 
manner ; and a penthouse, with a pyramidal 
roof encloses the frame and cloth, shutting in 

the steam around them. 

3. Founding : A hollow, perforated core of 
large diameter relatively to its length. 

| Magic Lantern :; [Macio-LANTERN]. 


lantern-bellows, s. pl. A kind of bel- 
lows so called from its resemblance to a Chinese 
paper lantern. 


lantern-fly, s. 
1. Sing.: The genus Fulgora. 


2. Pl.: The family Fulgoride, or the tribe 
Fulgorina (q.v.). 


lantern-jack, s. The ignis fatwus. 


lantern-jawed, a. Having lantern jaws : 
having a long thin face. 


lantern-jaws, lanthorn-jaws, s. A 
long thin face. 


lantern-light, s. A lantern on the top 
of a dome to give light to the area below. 


lantern-pinion, s. [LANTERN-WHEEL.} 


lantern-pump, s. A pump having 4 
pair of discs at the end of a flexible cylinder, 
like a Chinese lantern. [BaG-PuMP.} 


Jantern-shell, s. 

Zool. : The genus Anatina, the type of the 
family Anatinide. It belongs to the section 
of Conchifera having a syphon and the pallial 
line sinuated. The shell is oblong, ventricose, 
subequivalve, thin, and translucent; the 
posterior side attenuated and gaping. Fifty 
species are known. They are from India, 
the Philippines, New Zealand, and Western 
America. (S. P. Woodward.) 


*lantern-stairs, * lanthorn-stairs, 
8. pl. (See extract.) 
“In the midst of the sdid body of building was a 


pair of winding, such as we now call lanthorn-stairs.”—— 
rguhart: Rabelais, bk. i, ch. liii. 


lantern stuffing-box, s. A long stuff- 
ing-box with tightening bolts, used in some 
murine-engines. 
lantern-tower, s. 
Arch, ; The same as LantsErn, s., TT. 2. 
“The Lady Chapel : 
the paar cal rear se ser ey see ea 
—Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, i. 195. (Note.) 
lantern-wheel, s._ This is allied to the 
cog-wheel, the bars or spindles which connect 
the parallel heads being so spaced and pro- 
portioned as to engage with the cogs of the 
spur-wheel. It is a cheap form of wheel, and 
is seldom used where facilities are at hand for 
making better. It bears the relation of a 
pinion to the spur-wheel. It is sometimes 
called a wallower or trundle wheel, from the 
trundles or rundles of which it is made. 
[Lar« 
TERN, s.] 
* 1. To furnish or provide with a lantern. 
“T should walk 
Self-lanthorned, saturate with sunbeams.” 
Southey « Nondescripts, it 
sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
o=6; ey=a qu=kw, 


| 2 To put to death a 
Vicst et cS by hanging from a lamp 


lin-than-ite, s. [Named from the metal 
lanthanum by Hai ‘ . 5 
ier kastnemie er a 


Min. : A mineral bn, thin plates or 
tables, sometimes with bevelled edges. Crys- 
tallization, orthorhombie ; cleavage, 
ceous. Hardness, 2°5 to 8; sp. gr. about 2°6. 
Lustre, pearly ; colour, grayish-white, pinkish, 


yellowish. ompos, : a hydrated carbonate of 
anthanum, represented by the formula LaO 
CO:+8HG. Effervesces with acids, 


Kin-than-d¢’-Gr-ite, s. (Gr. AavOdévw (lan- 
than6) = to lie hid, and Eng. cerite.) 
Min. : A variety of cerite (q.v.), containing 
nearly 10 per cent. of water, much lan- 
thanum and didymium, with but little cerium. 


1&n’-tha-niim, * lin-ta’-ni- * lan’- 
tane,s. (Gr. AavGdvw (lanthand) =to lie hid.) 
Chem. : A metallic diad element, symbol La”, 
atomic weight, 90°18 ; discovered by Mosander. 
It oceurs along with didymium and cerium 
(av) in the mineral cerite, from which it may 
separated as an oxide, by the method de- 
scribed under didymium. To obtain the pure 
metal, the anhydrous chloride is decomposed 
with sodium, and the chloride of sodium dis- 
solved out with absolute alcohol. It is a dark, 
lead-gray powder, soft to the touch, and adher- 
ing when pressed. Lanthanum a to 
form only one set of compounds, and its salts 
are mostly colourless, their solutions yielding, 
with alkalis, a precipitate of lanthanum hy- 
drate, LaO,H20, which, when ignited, leaves 
the white anhydrous monoxide. Lanthanum 
Laem LaCl, forms a radio-crystalline mass 
soluble in alcohol. Lanthanum oxy-chloride, 
1203, is a white powder insoluble in 
water, but soluble in hydrochloric and nitric 
acids.. Lanthanum sulphide, , crystallizes 
in microscopic cry: of a t yellow 
‘colour. Lanthanum sulphate forms small 
prismatic crystals containing LaSO.3H»20. 


iin-thé pin e, 8. : aad —— esa Ea 
to 3 Smoy = poppyjuice, an 
suff, -ine.) 

Chem. : CogHa5NO,4. An alkaloid homologous 
with papaverine, discovered by Hesse in 1870, 
in the aqueous extract of opium. It is a white, 
tasteless powder, consisting of microscopic 
prisms, or fan-shaped groups of prisms, 
sparingly soluble in water and alcohol, slightly 
soluble in ether and benzol, but very soluble in 
chloroform, from which it separates on evapo- 
ration in small white prisms. Heated to 190° 
it turns brown and gradually decomposes, 
Strong nitric acid dissolves it, giving rise to 
an orange-red colour. Sulphuric acid gives 
with it a faint violet colour, 


* 1An’-thorn (/ silent), s, [Lantery, s.] 


lAn’-tiim, s. [See def.] 

Music ; A name of uncertain derivation given 
to > a ag ge in See not unlike 
the . » but larger, and having me- 
tallic rhs Ny acl similar to those of the 
concertina. The air is supplied by a rotatory 
bellows, the handle of which is at the bottom 
of the instruments, and the series of small 

mare buttons or keys which are in front are 
se ae upon by the fingers. 

lan-u-gin’-ic, a. [Lat. lanugo, genit. lanu- 
gin(is) = Rens Eng. suff. -ic.) Connected 
with or derived from wool. 


lanuginic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C33HgpN3902. A substance - 
sessing the characters of an acid, lakes 
by boiling purified wool in a strong solution 
of baryta water. It isa yellowish, translu- 
cent, uncrystallizable powder. Its barium salt 


is CggH5gN10029Bag. 
* la-nu-gin-o * la-nug -in-ose, a. 
t. oar ee from lanugo = down, from 
lana = wool.) Downy ; covered with soft 
downy hair. 


la-nii-g6, s. [Lat.] 
Anat. : The first hairs produced in a feetus. 
They appear about the fifth month of uterine 
life, and are often shed before birth. 


oe lan-iard, * 14n’-iér (i as y), 

Minyard, Uin-iard,, + Lin-séx (9), 

(Fr. laniére, a word of doubtful origin, but 
probably Latin.] 


boil, bd}; pat, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion = zhin. -cious, -tious, 


mica- | 


lanthanite—lap 


1. Nawi. : A cord, line, gasket, or sennit for 
seizing or lashing objects on board ship : as, 
the rope which passes through the dead-eyes, 
hearts, or thimbles, used in setting up shrouds 
or stays; the lanyards of the cat-hook, the 
fish-tackle ; those of the buoy, the lashing ; 
those of the stoppers, &c, 

2. Ordnance: A strong, double - twisted 
twine about two inches in diameter, twelve 
feet long, and having a hook at one end and 
a toggle at the other. It is used to pull the 
trigger of the gun-lock of a piece of ordnance, 
or to jerk the friction-tube, according to the 
plan of firing cannon. 


La-d-di-ce’ a. [From Laodicea, a city of 

Phrygia, situated on the Lyeus; Eng. suff. -an.) 

1, Lit.: Of or pertaining to Laodicea or its 
inhabitants. 


2. Fig.: Lukewarm in religion, ev, iii, 
14-16.) F e 


La-d-di- ¢é’-an-ism, s. [Eng. Laodicean ; 


-ism.] Lukewarmness in religion, 


la-Om-d-6-a, 8. [Gr. Aaouedwr (laomedin) 
= ruler of the people; in Homer as a proper 
name.] 

Zool. : A genus of Polypes, order Anthozoa, 
family Campanularide. It is closely akin to 
oe comma =i ae Laomedea 

ichutoma, geniculata, gelatinosa, and L, 
obliqua. ey are found on marine ‘algee or 
stones, &c., within tide mark. 


lap (1), *lappe, s. [A.S. leppa = a loosely- 
hanging portion ; _— with O, Fris. lappa = 
a piece of a dress; Dut. lap =a remnant, a 
shred, a patch; Dan. lap=a patch; Sw. 
lapp =a piece, a patch; Ger. lappen=a 
tech, a shred. From the root seen in Icel. 
=to hang down ; Lat. labor=to glide; 

Eng. lapse.} 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) A loose hanging part of a garment, which 
may ™ doubled edieem ; the loose part of 
a coal 

“Then David arose and cut of a lap of Saul’s cote 
priueli.”"—Bible (1551) ; 1 Kings xxiv. 

(2) That part of a dress or clothes which 
lies over the knees, when a person sits down ; 
hence, the knees and upper parts of the legs 
when sitting down. 

“ His walle’ beforne him in his ¥ 
ee uawears te 688, 


(3) That part of one body which overlies 
and covers a part of another, 

2. Fig. : The centre ; all the surroundings : 
as, To be brought up in the lap of luxury. 

IL. Technically: 

1, Fibre: A layer or continuous band of 
cotton fibre made into batting, and wound or 
lapped upon an axis or roller ready for card- 
ing ; the sheet of cotton as it enters the card- 

-machine, 

2. Masonry: The overlay of a stone in a 
wall on its bedstone. 

3. Grind. & Polish. : A wheel, disc, or piece 
of soft metal used to hold polishing powder, 
as in cutting and polishing gems, It is 
usually a rotating-wheel on a vertical or hori- 
zontal axis, with a working face or periphery 
respectively. Lapsare made of various metals 
and alloys. 

4, Roof.: The distance by which the tail 
of a shingle or slate overlaps the head of the 
second course below. The overlap on the 
course immediately below is the cover. The 
exposed portion is the margin; the width of 
the margin is the gauge. The gauge with 
shingles is about one-third of the length, so 
that two-thirds is cover. The gauge of slates 
is something under one-half the length. The 
excess over twice the gauge is the lap or bond, 

5. Steam-engine : 

(1) Lap of the side-valve on the steam side 
is the space which it advances beyond the 
opening of the steam-port after it has closed 
it, and is given for the purpose of causing the 
engine to work expansively, by cutting off 
the admission of steam before the end of the 
stroke ; inside lap. 

(2) Lap on the exhausting side of the piston 
causes the passage to the condenser to be 
closed before the end of the stroke, the piston 
being then said to be cushioned by the elas- 
ticity of the confined vapour upon which it 
descends ; outside lap. 

6. Shipbuild.: A plate covering the line of 
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junction of two iron plates which make a 
flush-joint, and to which they are both con- 
nected by solder or lines of rivets. ‘The usual 
lap of iron plates in ships is from five to six 
diameters at double-riveted joints, and about 
three diameters at single-riveted joints, 

7. Racing, dc. : The length of a round course 
which has to be traversed several times by 
the competitors, 


“Littlewood and Rowell added seyen miles and 
eight laps to their score in th ; i y 
Tolegranh, Nov, 27, 1884, “ie 

lap-board, s. 

Tailor: A board resting on the lap ana 

hollowed out on the side next the user. Em- 


ployed by tailors and seamstresses to cut out 
work upon, ~ 


*lap-child, s. A baby dandled in the lap. 

lap-dovetail, s. : 

Joinery : A forin of secret or concealed dove- 
tailing, which shows the thickness of the lap 
only on the return edge, where it has the ap- 
pearance of a thin board, 


lap-frame, s. 

Flax-manuf.: A machine in which several 
slivers of carded tow from the breaker, or 
first carding-machine, are united in a lap and 
wound on a bobbin, from which they may be 
fed to the finisher-card, 


joint, s. One layer riers mE H the 
edge of another, as the clincher-build of boats. 


lap-jointed, a. Having lap-joints. 


lap-ring, s. An open ring in which the 
ends lap past each other without touching, 
so that it may form a connecting link for 
attaching the single-tree to the clip of the 
double-tree, or connecting the ends of a 
broken chain, &. 


lap-roller, s. 
Fibre: A roller in a lapping-machine, upon 
which the fleece or wadding is wound, 


lap-shaver, s. A machine for shaving 
leather to a thickness by means of a knife set 
to a graduated distance from a roller on an 
edge over which the hide or piece of leather 
is passed. The term is derived from the old 
practice of shaving away inequalities by means 
of a knife while the leather lay upon a board 
in the lap. 


lap-stone, s. <A stone laid in the lap, 
and used as an anvil by a shoemaker in ham- 
mering his leather. 

lap-streak, s. A structure, usually in 
boats, in which each streak or plank laps over 
the one below it. 


lap-weld, s. 
Forging : A weld in which the welding edges 
are thinned down, lapped, and welded, 


lap (2), s. [Lap (2), v.] 
1, Lit. ; A lick, as with the tongue. 
2. Fig.: A sound, as of water rippling on a 


beach, 
lap-and-pannel, s. Liquor and food. 
(Scoteh.) 
“And the gentry had kind hearts, and would have 
iven baith Jap-and-pannel to any puir gipsy."—Scotet : 
Guy Mannering, ch. xxviii. 
*1ap (1), v.t. [Lar(1),s.] To rest in the lap of. 
* He oft had worn a softer dress, 
And laid Go wa ocuiDy, orate 
To lap bis head on lady’ eee 
lap (2), *lappe (1), * wlap-pen, v.t. & 4 
EA corrupt. of wrap (q.v-).] 
A. Transitive: 
*1, To wrap up, to involve, to fold. 


“Joseph lappide it in a clene sendel.”— Wycliffe: 
Matthew xxvil. 


* 2. To twist, to roll round, 


“Their Limpen branches were so lapp'd together.” 
Shee ee Drayton: Man in the Moon, 


3. To lay one thing partly over another, 
4, To fold, to bend. 
* 5, To surround, to involve, 


“ Ever Se fa are 
Lap me in so’ n airs. 
“i ~ Milton: L' Allegro. 


6. To cut or polish with a lap. [Lap (1), &, 
Ta. 


B. Intrans.: To be turned over; to lie 
partly over one another. 


“ The upper wings are opacous ; at their hinder ends 
where ine lap over, transparent, like the wing of a 
fly." —Grew. 


eT EE — 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious = shiis. -ble, -He, &.= bel, agl. 
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Ap (3), *lappe (2), v.i. & t. (AS. lapian ; 
cogn. with Icel. lepja = to lap like a dog; Dan. 
labe; M. H. Ger. lafen; O. H. Ger. laffan; 
Wel. llepio; Lat. lambo; Gr. Adare (lapio). | 

A. Intransitive : 

1, Lit. : To lick or take up liquids with the 
tongue. 

2, Fig.: To make a sound similar to that of 
licking up water with the tongue. 


“The wild waters lapping ou the crag.” 
Tennyson; Morte d Arthure, Ty 


B. Trans.: To lick or take up with the 
tongue ; to lick up, (Absolutely, or followed 
by up.) 

“The jurymen, raging with thirst, soon lapped up 

the whole.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 
iap-a-gér’i-a, s. [Named after Josephine 
Lapagerie, wife of Bonaparte. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Philesiacee. Lapageria 
rosea is a very beautiful twiner, with sweet 
edible berries, and a root having the qualities 
of sarsaparilla. (Lindley). 


lap’-ar-0-céle, s. (Gr. Aamdpa (Japara) = the 
flank, the loins, and «Ay (kélé) = a tumour.] 
Surg.: Rupture in the lumbar region, 
through the side. 


lap/a-ro-néph-réc’-td-my, s. The 
surgical operation of removing a kidney 
through an incision in the abdominal walls. 


lAp-a-ro-stie’-ti-ca, s. pl. [Gr. Aandpa 
lapara) = the flank, and orcrés (stiktos) 
= punctured.) 

Entom.: A legion of Scarabeide. The 
abdominal spiracles are all situated in the 
connecting membrane between the dorsal and 
ventral area of the abdominal rings. The 
ligula or tongue is distinct from the mentum 
(chin). It contains four sub-families: Co- 
pring, Aphodiine, Geotrupine, and Trogin. 


lap-a_rot’-0-mist, «. One who performs 
the operation of laparotomy. 


jap-a_rot’-0-mj. s. The surgical operation 
of entering the abdomen by incision of the 
loin. : 


lAp’-a-thin, s. (CHRyYsopHANIc-AcID.] 


1lip’-dég, s. (Eng. lap, and dog.] A little 
Pe carried by ladies in their laps; a pet dog. 


él’, lap-pél’, s. [Eng. lap (1), s. ; dimin. 
fhe Ly That part of a dress which is made 
to lap or fold over. 


ja-pélled’, a. [Eng. lapel; -ed.] Provided 
or furnished with lapels, 


Mip’-ful, s. [Eng. lap, and ful(l).] As much 
as can be contained in the lap. 


* 1Ap’-i-cide, s. [Lat. lapicida, from lapis = 
a stone, and cedo=to cut.] A stone-cutter. 


*lap’-i-daire, s. [Fr.] A lapidary (q.v.). 


* 1ap-i-dar’-i-an, a. [Lat. lapidarius, from 
lapis (genit. lapidis) =a stone.] Of or pertain- 
ing to stone ; engraved or cut on stone. 


*1a4p-1-dar-i-oiis, a. (Lat. lapidarius.] 
Consisting of stones ; stony. 


Wp-i-dar-y, s. & o. [Lat. lapidarius=a 
stonemason, a jeweller; lapis (genit. lapidis) 
=a stone; Fr. lapidaire; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
lapidario.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. One whose business it is to eut, polish, 
and engrave gems and precious stones, 

2. A dealer in gems or precious stones, 

3. A connoisseur in gems or precious stones ; 
one who is skilled in the nature, value, &., 
of lapidary work. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a stone or 
stones ; specifically, pertaining to the art of 
cutting, engraving, or polishing gems or pre- 
cious stones. 

lapidary-hee, s. 

Entom. : Bombus lapidarius, the humble bee, 
with a black body and the apex of the ab- 
domen red. It is called lapidary because it 


makes its nest in stony places. It is an iras- 
eible animal, beyond all its congeners. 


lapidary-mill, s. The grinding and 
polishing apparatus of the lapidary. 


lap—lapper 


lapidary-style, s. The style appropriate 
for monumeutal and other inscriptions. 


lapidary-wheel, s. The wheel on which 
a lapidary polishes gems or precious stones, 
The wheels of the lapidary are of two kinds : 
the slicer, which is a thin iron wheel touched 
with diamond dust, and used like a circular 
saw, and the lap. [Lap (1), s., Il. 3.] 


*1ap‘-i-date, v.t. [Lat. lapidatus, pa. par. of 
lapido =to stone; lapis (genit. lapidis)=a 
stone.] To stone; to kill by stoning. 


“The season for lapidating the professors is now at 
hand.”"—Sydney Smith: To Lady Holland, 1810. 


*lap-ij-da-tion, s. (Lat. lapidatio, from 
lapidatus, pa. par. of lapido.] The act of 
stoning ; the act of killing by stoning. 


* 14p’-i-da-tor, s. [Lat.] One who stones, 
la-pid’-6-on, s. [Lat. lapis (genit. lapidis) = 


“a stone.) 

Music: An instrument contrived by M. 
Baudry, made of flints and schist suspended 
from an iron frame, and struck with a flint 
hammer to produce the notes. The flints are 
about forty in number and elongated, but of 
various lengths and thicknesses. They are 
arranged in the order of their tone. 


* la-pid’-é-ots, a. [Lat. lapideus, from lapis 
(genit. lapidis) =a stone.] Consisting of 
stone; of the nature of stone ; stony. 


“There might fall down into the lapideous matter, 
before it was concreted into a stone, some small toad, 
which might remain there imprisoned, till the matter 
about it were condensed.”—Aay: Creation, pt. ii. 


tlap-i-dés-gence, *1ap-i-dés'-¢cen-¢y, 
s. [Eng. lapidescen(t) ; -ce, -cy.] 
1, The quality or state of being lapidescent ; 
ah or state of becoming stone ; petri- 
‘action. 


“The induration and especially the lapidescence of 
bodies.”—Boyle - Works, i. 484. 


2. A stony concretion. 

“The lapidescencies and petrifactive mutations of 
hard bodies."—Browne : Vulgar Hrrours, bk. iii., ch. 
xvii. 

e lap-i-dés-cent, a. & s. (Lat. lapidescens, 
pr. par. of lapidesco = to become stone ; from 
lapis (genit. lapidis) = a stone.] 

A, As adjective: 

1, Becoming or turning into stone; becoming 

~ petrified. 

2. Having the quality or power of converting 

into stone. 

“‘Sulphureous and other steams, that may be plenti- 
fully mixed with water, and there, in likelihood, with 
lapidescent liquors.”—BSoyle : Works, iii. 557. 

B, As subst.: Any substance which has the 

quality or power of converting other substances 
into stone. 


*lap-id-if-ic, *lap-id-if’-ick, *1ap-id- 
if ’-ic-al, a. (Lat. lapis (genit. lapidis) = a 
stone, and facto = to make ; Fr. lapidifique.] 
Forming or converting into stone ; petrifying. 

“Th lati irits of id, 
ot the son. Browle! Yaagae eermies Metco 

*la-pid-i-fi-ca’-tion, s.  [Fr., from Lat. 
lapis (genit. lapidis) = a stone, and facio = to 
make.] : 

1, The act or process of converting into 
stone ; petrifaction. 


“Induration, or lapidification, of substances more 
soft, is likewise another degree of condensation."— 
Bacon : Nat, Hist., § 82. 


2. The state of hécoming petrified or con- 
verted into stone. 


*la-pid-i_fy, v.t. & i.  [Lat. lapis (genit. 
lapidis) = a stone; suff. -fy.] 
A. Trans.: To form or convert into stone; 
to petrify. 
B. Intrans.: To become formed or converted 
into stone ; to become petrified. 


la-pid’-i-fy-ing, pr. par. or a. [Laprpiry.] 
(See the verb.) 


* lapidifying-juice, s. 
Geol.: A name given in the infancy of geo- 


logy to an agency imagined to be the agent 
in the process of petrifaction or fossilization. 


* jap’-id-ist, s. [Lat. lapis, genit. lapid(is)= a 
stone; Eng. suff. -ist.] A lapidary (q.v.). 
“The factitious stones of chymists in imitation 
being easily detected by an ordinary lapidist.”"—Ray. 
lap’-i-dose, a. (Lat. lapidosus = full of 
stones, stony.] 


Bot.: Growing in stony places. (Treas. af 


Bot.) 

la-pil’-li, s. pl. (Lat. lapillus, dimin. of lapis 
“<a stone.] Volcanic ashes, consisting of 
small angular stony or slaggy fragments or 
particles. They are moderate -sized frag- 
ments of rock, generally scoriaceous, lava, 
and pumice fragments. They occur in de- 
posits of ashes and sand from volcanic or 
other accumulations. (Rutley.) 


la’-pis, s. (Lat.] Astone. 
lapis-causticus, s. Caustic potash. 
lapis-infernalis, s. Lunar caustic. 
lapis-lazuli, s. 


Min, : An isometric mineral, rarely occur- 
ring in rhombic dodecahedrons, Cleavage, 
dodecahedral, imperfect; mostly massive; 
hardness, 5 to 5°5; sp. gr., 2°38 to 2°45; lustre, 
vitreous ; colours, rich blue, violet-blue, rarely 
red or green, translucent to opaque ; fracture, 
uneven. Compos. : asilicate of alumina, lime, 
and soda, with a sulphide of iron and sodium. 
Used largely in mosaics and decorative work. 
When powdered, formerly constituted the 
durable blue paint called ultramarine, but an 
artificial preparation of similar composition, 
equal in colour and durability, has replaced 
the natural mineral, and is extensively used 
in the arts. Occurs principally in crystalline 
limestones in Asiatic Russia, Persia, China, 
Thibet, and in North and South America. 


lapis-lydius, s. 
Min. : Lydian stone. [BasAaniTE.] t 


lapis-oliaris, s. 

Min. : Animpure soapstone or steatite (q.v.), 
formerly used for utensils of various kinds, 
Occurs in thick beds in old rocks, in Italy. 
Switzerland, &c. 


Lap’-land-ér, s. (Eng. Lapland; -er.] A 
native of Lapland ; a Lapp. 


1lip’-lind-ish, a. [Eng. Lapland; -ish.] Ot 
or pertaining to Lapland or the Lapps. 


*lap’-ling, s. [Eng. lap (1); dim. suff. -ling.} 
One who gives himself to ease and pleasure ; 
a voluptuary ; an effeminate person. 


“You must not stream out your youth in wine, and 
live a lupling to the silk and daintics, "-Hewyce : Ser- 
mons, p. 7 (1658). 


la-ply¥s'-i-a, s. [Apiysta.] 


la-por’-té-a, s. [Named by Gaudichaud, pro- 
bably from some Frenchman.] 

Bot.: A genus of Urticaceex. Laportea 
crenulata is a tree growing in Sikkim, Assam, 
Eastern Bengal, Burmah, Ceylon, and on the 
West Coast of India. The fibres can be made 
into ropes and coarse cloth. L. canadensis 
has been introduced for the textile fibres into 
Germany. L. gigus has a severe sting. 


lap’-pa, s. [Lat. =a bur.] 

Bot.: A genus of Composites, tribe Car- 
duiee, now generally made a synonym of 
Arctium. Lappa major is the same as Arctium 
lappa, sub-species Lappa proper ; L. minor is 
the sub-species Arctiwm minus. The root of 
the burdock is tonic, aperient, sudorific, and 
diuretic, and was formerly used as a febri- 
fuge. It has been given in rheumatism, gout, 
and skin diseases, and as a substitute for 
sarsaparilla. 


1ap-pa’-cé-otis (or ceous as shiis), a. 
{Lat. lappaceus.] 
Bot.: Bur-like, round, 
covered with small hooks. 
*lappe, s. [Lap (1), s.] 
lapped, pa. par. ora. [Lap (1), v.] 


lap’-pér (1), s. [Eng. lap (1), v.; -er.] One 
who wraps or infolds ; a wrapper. 


1ap’-per (2), s. [Eng. lap (2), v.; -er.] One 
who laps or takes up food with the tongue. 
lap’-pér, v.i. & t. (Lopper, v.] 
A, Intrans.: To coagulate; to curdle, as 
milk, 
B. Trans.: To besmear with any matter 
which has become coagulated. 
lapper-milk, s. Coagulated milk; curdled 
milk. (Scotch.) 


. “It will set ye better to be slaistering at them 
the lapper-milk.”—Scott : Antiquary, cht x ay 


or roundish, or 
(Treas. of Bot.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,e=6: ey=a. qu=kw. 


BW p-pét, s. (Eng. lap (2); dim. suff, -ef.) A 
pipet or ety Dare 2 ome pelt ya 
part of a head. hanging loose. 


“ Her head, adorned ppets pinn’d aloft, 
And ribands wrenasingy on superbly peleod 


lappe +o Py : Task, iv, 640, 

Entom.: Gastropucha quereifolia, [GasTRo- 
PACHA.) 

lappet-muslin, s. 

Fabric: A white or coloured, sprigged or 


striped variety of muslin, 
. -pét, vt. (Lapper, a] To cover as 
a lappet. 


aaa a. &s. (Eng. Lapp; -te.) ; 
A Le Ot pertaining Lapland 
or its inhab Rehte ” 


B. As subst.: The language spoken by the 
Laplanders. gets rf 


Mp-ping, pr. par. a., &s (LaP(1), v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As adjective: 

I, Ord. Lang.: The act of wrapping or 
folding. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Lapidary: Grinding or polishing on 
wheels whose metallic aon are soueited ih 
emery and oil; glazing is done on wooden 
whi ; ——— leather-covered wheels ; 
and buffing on leather, with rouge. 

2: Spinning : [LAPPING-MACHINE], 

3. Fabric : Amachine-blanket used by calico- 
printers. 

4, Ordnance : Wearing away the land-surface 
in a rifled gun to ease the entrance of the 
projectile. 


lapping-machine, s. 
Cotton-man, : A machine in which cotton is 
, Teduced to a downy condition, spreadequally, 
subjected to a certain com pressure, 
and then wound in an even continuous wad 
upon a roller, formingalap. [Wappinc.] 


Lap’ a. (Eng. Lapp; -ish.) Pertainin 
feiapiced or the Lappe; fio ’ 


.  U 3 -able.) Capa- 
se A Sg tatling” Aon sb Bom ; 


14 ‘-na, lAmp-sa'- (Lat. lapsana, 
ee ean 9 x ivy (lapsané), 
Aapwarn (lampsané), an edible p. probably 
a crucifer.) 
Bot.: A 
one of the 


us of Composites, the typical 
ibe Lapsanew(q.v.) Four species 
are known, one, communis, is common. 
It is a plant one or two feet with small 
ccnp gape gr wr in waste his 
va ground, flowering from 
September. 


. lapsus, from labor = to le; 
oy yh ] cht te 


L Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of lapsing, sliding, or 
a and almost 
advance, course, or 


(lan BPP aan ac ging the apa 
uman 
passa} svaries.”— hy Davida Hibbert Texures 
J Pp 
2. A slip, a fault, an error ; a failing in duty ; 
a deviation from what is right. 


“Since the original lapse, true liberty 
Is lost.” Pee ition : P. Ly, xii, 8% 


II. Technically : 


1. Eccles. Law: (See extract). 

** Lapse is a species of forfeiture, whereby the right 
Ser ea stron to present; to the metropolitan, 
by a of the ordinary ;_ and 
‘neglect of the 

vee fl to present by lapse accrues 
atone : Comment., bk. iL, ch. 15, 

2. Theol.: A term sometimes used as 
synonymous with fall, and applied to the fall 
of Adam. 

Wpse, v.i. & t. (Lat. lapso=to slip, freq. of 

Eten = to glide (pa. par. lapsus).] 

A, Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language? 

1. To fall, to slide, to slip. 

2. To glide; to fall back. 


“A tendency to apse into the barbarity of those 
northern nations from whom we are descended.”— 


béil, béy; PdUt, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, 
-cian, -tian = shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, 


lappet—larcenous 


3. To slip, as by inadvertency or mistake, 


“Hower, in his characters of Vulean and Thersite 
has la into the burlesque character, and depart 


mins 2 
- Ly ey as {aman to an epick poem,.”"— 
4. To fail in anything; to make a slip or 


slight fault; to fail in duty. 
“A sprout of the fig-tree which to bh 
nakedness of lapsed yal Fy Piety. ia te 
5, To fall or pass from one proprietor to 
another, by omission, negligence, or failure on 
the part of some one, asa patron, alegatee, &c. 
“If the archbishop shall not fll it up within six 
months ensuing, it la a : 
= iS, it lapses to the king.”—Ayliffe: 


* B. Transitive: 
1, To allow to slide or slip away; 
pass ; to lose, a LF ala 


2. To catch, to seize. 


“For which, if I be Japsed in this place, 
Ishall pay dear.” Shakesp. > Twelfth Night, i. % 


l&psed, pa. par., a., & s. (Lapse, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb), 
B, As adjective: 
1. Fallen away ; having slipped or glided 
away. 
2. Fallen from rectitude or duty. 


“ Who can imagine a God of wisdom and sincerity, 
not to say goodness, should so deal with the SeDAraliey 
eae men.” — Whitby : Five Points, disc. i., ch, iii, 


C. As substantive: 

Church Hist. (Pl.).: The name given to such 
of the early Christians as fell away in times of 
oe. It came into prominence in the 

rsecution (A.D, 249-251), the most 
severe of all, The Church allowed the lapsed 
to be restored to Christian communion after a 
long course of penance ; the Donatists denied 
all such restoration. Those who apostatized 
by actual sacrifice to idols were called sacri- 
Jicati or thurificati ; those who, without actu- 
ally sacrificing, purchased a certificate that 
they had done so were called libellatici ; other 
were known as acta facientes, because they 
allowed their names to appear in the official 
list, as having obeyed the imperial edict. 
Cyprian, de Lapsis, is the chief authority on 
the subject. 


lapsed-devise, s. 

Law; A devise which lapses or becomes 
void by reason of the devisee’s death during 
the testator’s life-time, or by reason of such 
devise being contrary to law. 


lapsed-legacy, s. 
Law: (See extract). 


“If the legatee dies before the testator, the legacy is 
a lost or lapsed-legacy, and shall sink into the resi- 
duum, except it be a gift to a child or other issue of 
the testator, which does not la) if the legatee die 
leaving issue which survives the testator. Andifa 
contingent legacy be left to any one, as when he at- 
or if legs my rag 4g of twenty-one, os 
dies re 6, a lapsed-legacy.”—Bla 
stone ; Comment., bk. li., ch, 28. 


lAp-sid-éd, o. (Eng. lap, and sided.) The 
same as LOPSIDED (q.V.). 


lap’-siis, s. (Lat.] A slip. 


lapsus lingue,s. Aslip of the tongue; 
a mistake in speaking. 


lapsus penne, 3. 
mistake in writing. 


*la-pii-tan, a. [See def.) Of or pertaining 
to os uta, the flying island in Swift's Gulli- 
ver's Travels, the inhabitants of which were 
always engaged in chimerical or impossible 

rojects: hence, chimerical, absurd, ridicu- 
ous, 


14p-wing, * lap-winke, s. [A. 8. hledpe- 
wince, from hleapan = to leap, and winke, from 
O, H. Ger. winchan ; M. H. Ger. winken = to 
move from side to side.] 

Ornith.: The genus Vanellus, and spec. V. 
cristatus. The specific name refers to the 
occipital feathers of the male in winter, which 
are very loose, long, and curved upwards, so 
as to constitute an erectile crest, is crest, 
the top of the head, the front of the neck 
and breast are glossy black, the upper parts 

een with brilliant reflections, The sides of 
a neck, the under parts pure white, most 
of the tail black, lower coverts reddish, bill 
blackish, feet reddish brown. Length about 
afoot. Colour of the female fainter. <Albi- 
noes sometimes occur. It is seen in spring 
flying over fields and downs, turning somer- 


A slip of the pen; a 
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saults in the air, and uttering a musical ery, 
from which it is often called peewit It lays 
four eggs, and lures intruders away from its 
nest by simulating lameness, The so-called 

plover’s” eggs of the London market are 
those of the lapwing. The “ Lapwing” of 
Scripture (Lev. xi. 19, Deat. xiv. 18), is pro- 
bably the Hoopoe (q.v.). 

“ Fresh as the fo 
When first s fountain fader on mand, 
1% 2 Moore: Light of the Harem, 

‘-work, s. (Eng. lap (1), s., and work, 

Work in which one part fe fae another, 1 


“The ecund isa pack-thread caul woven, into which, 
by the Indian women, are wrought, by a kind of lap. 
Wee quills of porcupines, hot split."—Grew 


1a’-qué-ar (qu as kw), s. (Lat.] 
Arch, : A ceiling consisting of sunk or hol- 


lowed compartments, having band: 
between. Tecoma : age 


*Lar (1), * Lars,* Larth, s. Raves =lo 
king, hero ; Gr, Adpas (Laras), Adpos Laren} 
1. Literally: 
dae Etruscan preenomen borne by Porsena, 
Tolumnius, and other chieftains. “From the 
Etruscans the title passed over to the Romans, 
Lar Herminius was Consul B.c. 448, 


“Nought spake heto Lars Porsena.” 
Macaulay: Horatius, viii, 


(2) A leader, a prince, a commander. 


She spoke, . . of those 
That lay at wine with Lar and Lucumo.” 
Tennyson: Princess, ii. 113. 

2. Fig. : The Supreme Being. 

“You ... have se ted_ yourselves from the 
heathen by casting your household gods to the 
ground, ins of recognising, in the places of their 
many and feeble Lares, the presence of your One and 
aisnty Pere and Lar,”—. in: Crown of Wild Olive 

» Pe 


1. Lar’-é 
er eas Lar’-eg, more rarely Lars), s. 


Compar. Religions: A tutelary divinity, 
usually a deified ancestor or hero, The wor- 
ship of Lares is a species of Manes Worship 
(q.v.), and was very prevalent among the 
Romans. They were of two kinds—(1) Do- 
mestic, and (2) Public. Of the former the Lar 
Jamiliaris, regarded as the founder of the 
family, and inseparable therefrom, was the 
most important, and corresponded to the 
eponymic hero of the Greeks. The latter were 
divided into Prestites (Ovid : Fast., v. 128-35), 
guardians of a whole city: Compitales (ib. 
140) watching over a certain portion of a city; 
Rurales (Tibullus: Carm., i. 20), gods of the 
country ; Viales (Plautus ; Merc., v. 2, 24), pro- 
tecting travellers; and Marini or Permarini 
(Liv., xl. 52), gods of the ocean. [PENATEs.] 

“The statues of the household Lars were set at the 

fireplace, arrayed in dog-skins, with a figure of ad 
beside them. Garlands were hung on them, an 
offerings of food, wine, and incense made to them once 
een 5 on either the Kalends, Nunes, or Ides,” 
Keightley: Myth. of Greece & Italy, p. 486. 

lar-gibbon, s. 

Zool.: Hylobates Lar, the White-handed 
Gibbon, It is an ape with a small muzzle, a 
snub nose, a long neck and arms, of variable 
colour, found abundantly in all the forests 
skirting the hills of Tenasserim, south of 
Burmaly, and making its haunts vocal from 
morning to evening with its cries. 


lar’-board, * lar-boord, s. & a. 
doubtful.) 

A. As substantive: 

Naut.: The left side of a vessel to a person 
standing on deck and facing the bow. Port 
is now substituted for larboard, to prevent 
that word being mistaken for “starboard” 
(q.V.), owing to similarity of sound, 

“T beginning thet t far 

frou tie eaine streights, leave Africk on the tarbourd, 


and bend their course to the east."—Raleigh : Hist. of 
the World, bk. tii, ch, i, § 2 
B. As adj. : Pertaining to or situated on the 
left side of a vessel; port. 
“ When on the /ardoard quarter they descry 


A liquid column tow’ring shoot on high.” 
Falconer : Shipwreck, i. 


*lar’-cen-6r, s. [Eng. larcen(y); -er.] One 
who commits larceny ; a thief. 


*lar’-cen-ist, s. [Eng. larcen(y); -ist.] A 
thief, alarcener. (Daily Telegraph, Mar. 7, 1882.) 
lar-gen-oils, a. [Eng. larcen(y); -ous.] 
1. Of the nature of larceny ; pertaining to 
larceny. 
2, Given to larceny; guilty of larceny; 
thievish. 


(Etym. 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 
-sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, deL 
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lar’-cen-oils-ly, adv. (Eng. larcenous 5 -ly.] 
In a larcenous manner; thievishly. 
 Larcenously conveying the ideas of Lés Prectewses 
Ridicules from a piece acted two years before."—Duily 
News, Jan. 8, 1882. 


lar’-cen-¥, s. [0. Fr. larrecin, larcin; Fr. 
larcin, from Lat. latrociniwm, from latro = a 
robber. } 
Law : (See extract). 

“ parceny, or theft, is distinguished by the common 
Jaw into two sorts; the one called simple larceny, or 
plain theft unaccompanied with any other atrocious 
circumstance ; and mixed or compound larceny, which 
also includes in it the aureretion of a taking from 
one’s house or person, mple larceny is ‘the felo- 
nious taking and carrying away of the personal goods 
of another. Mixed or compound larceny is such as 
has all the properties of simple darceny, but is accom- 
panied with either one or both of the aggravations of 
a taking from one’s house or person. Formerly the 
stealing of goods above the value of twelve pence was 
called grand larceny ; when of moods of that value, or 
under, it was petit Zarceny; offences which were con- 
siderably distinguished in their punishment. The 
distinction has been abolished; every larceny being 
now deemed grand larceny.”—Blackstone: Comment., 
bk. iv., ch. 17. 


| Petty larceny: [PETTY-LARCENY]. 


larch, *larche, s. (0. F. larege; Sp. larice, 
alerce; Ital. larice ; N. H. Ger. lerche; M. H. 
Ger. larche, all from Lat. laria= Gr. Adpié 
(lurix) = the larch.) 
Bot.: Abies larix, sometimes ealled Larix 
communis, the larches being elevated into a 
enus. Itis called more fully the Common 
ite Larch. It is a deciduous tree, growing 
rapidly, and furnishes a durable timber, 
which, however, tends to twist and warp. 
is a native of the mountains of Central 
Europe, and extends into the far north of 
Asia. The bark is used in tanning, being 
second in value, in this respect only, to oak. 
The Common Larch yields Venetian turpen- 
tine, the branches a saccharine substance, 
called Manna of Briangon, and when larch 
forests take fire,a gum called Gummi oren- 
' bergense exudes fromthe branches, The Ameri- 
can Larch, ZL. americana, the Tamarack or 
Hackmatack, is a noble tree, whose timber 
is valuable, It is found along the Alleghany 
Mountains and elsewhere. Other American 
species are L, occidentalis, the Western Larch, 
and L, Lyallii, The Golden Larch, of Japan (L. 
Kempfert), grows to a height of 180 feet, 


¥ Tincture of larch: : 

Pharm. +: Tinctura laricis. It is formed of 
coarsely powdered larch-bark, 24 ozs., with 
rectified spirit, a pint. It is used in chronic 
bronchitis, cystitis, and purpura, (Garrod.) 

larch-bark, s. 

Phar. : Laricis cortex. It is deprived of its 


outer layer. It is used in the preparation of 
Tincture of Larch (q.v.). 


larch-red, s. 

Chem.: A substance obtained from larch- 
bark, by boiling it with very dilute sulphuric 
acid, When fused with sodium hydroxide, it 
yields proto-catechnic acid, 


*larch’-en, a. (Eng. larch ; adj. suff. -en.) 
Of larch. (Keats: Meg Merrilies.) 


*larch’-ér, s. [Eng. larch ; -er.] The larch. 


“The larcher tree, whosegum is exceeding bitter.”— 
Chapman: Homer; Iliad xv. (Comment.) 


*lar’-con, s. [Fr.] A pilferer, a thief. 
Bd pone pretty larcons and pilferers.”"—Bp. Halt: 
lard, *larde, s. [Fr. lard, from Lat. larda 
= lard ; Ital. & Sp. lardo,} 
I. Ordinary Language’: 
1, The fat of hogs melted and separated 
from the flesh, 


“Whereupon she got a aie of Zard with the skin 
on and rubbed the warts all over with the fat side,”"— 
Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 997, 


* 2. The flesh of swine ; bacon. 
“ By this the boiling kettle had prepared, 
And to the table sent the eostine lard” 
Dryden : Ovid ; Baucis & Philemon, 107, 
Tl. Pharm. : Prepared lard as used in the 
reparation of ointments. It is emollient, and 
8 sometiines added to poultices to prevent 
their becoming dry and hard. (Garrod.) 


lard-oil, s. A valuable kind of oil ex- 
tracted from lard, and used for burning and 
lubricating purposes, 


lard-press, s. A press in which cooked 
lard is pressed from the cracklings, 


lard-renderer, s. A tank-boiler or 
vessel in which cut lard is cooked to obtain 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6én; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fi 


larcenously—large 


the clear fat apart from the membrane and 
watery portions. 


lard-stone, s. 
Min. : A popular name for Agalmatolite. 


lard, v.t. &%. (Fr. larder, from lard =lard.} 
A. Transitive: 
*4, To stuff with the flesh of swine. 


“The blood of oxen, goats, and ruddy wine, 
And larded thighs on loaded altars laid. 
Dryden: Homer ; Lliad i. 68. 


* 2, To fatten. 
“Tt is the pasture ards the brother's sides.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iv. 8 
§ To cover or smear with lard. 


“Terribly ga; 
In his buff doublet, Zarded o'er with fat 
Of slaughtered brutes.” Somervile: Hobbinol. 
* 4, To enrich ; to make rich or fertile. 


“ Falstaff sweats to death, 
And Jards the lean earth as he walks along.” 
hakesp. - 1 Henry 1V., ih. 2. 
*5, To mix with something else; to inter- 
lard. 


“To what form, but. that he is, should wit larded 
with malice, and malice forced with wit, turn him 
to?’ —Shakesp. . Troilus & Cressida, Vv. 1. 


* B. Intrans. ;: To grow fat; to fatten. 


lar-da’-¢é-oiis (or ceous as shiis), a. [Fr. 
lardacé, from lard =lard.) Of the nature, or 
consisting, of lard ; resembling lard. 


lardaceous-disease, s. 

Puathol.: The material which is character- 
istic of albuminoid disease is pale, structure- 
less, and at first nearly transparent, and may 
undergo a fatty and granular degeneration, 
known as lardaceous, albuminoid, amyloid, 
or waxy. The parts chiefly affected are the 
kidney, liver, spleen, and absorbent glands, 
It is also known as one form of chronic 
Bright’s disease. 


lardaceous-tissues, s. pl. 
Pathol. : Tissues of which, from morbid 


causes, the appearance, the colour, and the 
consisteuce are like those of lard. 


lar’-dér, s. (0. Fr. lardier, from lard = lard.) 


*}, A tub in which to keep bacon while 
being salted. 
2, A room in a house where meat is kept. 
“ His larder and his kitchen [he] observes,” 
King: On Cookery. 
3. A stock of provisions: as, He keeps a 
good larder. 


lar-dér-éll’-ite, s. [Named by Bechi after 
the locality, Larderello, where found; suff, 
site (Min.). | 
Min.: A very light mineral, appearing 
under the microscope to consist of a mass 
of closely-aggregated, minute, oblique, rectan- 


gular tables. Colour, white ; tasteless. Com-. 


pos.: boracic acid, 68°556 ; ammonia, 12°734 ; 
water, 18°325 ; corresponding to the formula, 
NH40,4B03+4HO. Found at Larderello, 
near Sasso, Tuscan Lagoons, 


*lard’-ér-ér, s. (Eng. larder; -er.] One 
who has charge of the larder. 


*lard’-ér-Y, s. (Eng. larder ; -y.] A larder. 


lard’-ite, s, [Etym. doubtful; prob. Fr. 
lard = bacon ; suff. -ite (Min.). Pierre de lard 
(Dufrénoy).} 

Min. : A doubtful mineral species, probably 
the product of an alteration, or a mixture, 
Dana makes it a synonym of Pagodite, a name 
which is itself, however, but.a synonym of 
Agalmatolite (q.v.). 


lar-di-zib’-a-la, s. [Named after Michael 
Lardizabala, of Uribe, mentioned in the Flora 
Peruviana. } 


Bot. ; The typical genus of the order Lardi- 
zabalacez (q.v.). 


lar-di-zab-a-la‘-cé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
lardizabal(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.)] 
Bot. : Lardizabalads. An order of diclinous 
exogens, alliance Menispermales. It consists 
of twining smooth shrubs, with alternate com- 
pound exstipulate leaves, and white, lilac, 
deep purple, or pale-yellow, sometimes fra- 
grant, flowers. Sepals three, or six in two 
rows ; deciduous. ~- Petals six, in two rows, 
opposite the sepals; the inner smaller, or 
gland-like, or none. Stamens six, opposite 
the petals. Ovules many, or one sunk in 
sockets on the inner surface of the ovary. 
Fruit short, stalked, berried, many seeded. 


| lar-di-zib'-al-ads, s. pl. 


la-rén'-ti-a (t as sh), s. 


la-rén’-ti-dea, s. pl. 


a 


Found in the cooler parts of South America 
or of China. Known genera, seven; species, 
fifteen. (Lindley.) 
(Mod. Lat. lar- 
dizabal(a); Eng. pl. sutf. -ads.] 

Bot.: The English name given by Lindley 
to the Lardizabalacex (q.v.). 


lar’-don, s. [Fr.] A bit of bacon; a strip of 
lard. 


*Jar-dry, s. [A contract. of lardery (q.v-).] 


A larder. 


lard’-¥, «. (Eng. lard; -y.] Of the nature of 


or containing lard ; lardaceous. 


*Jare, * lear, s. [Larr.] Pasture, feed, 
* dare, v.t. [LaRs, s.] To feed, to fatten. 


[A name of Flora, 
or from Acca Larentia, the nurse of Romulus 
and Remus. (Agassiz.)} 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Larentide (q.v.). Four or more species are 
British. 

a (Mod. Lat. larent(ia) 5 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide@.] 

Entom.: A genus of Moths, tribe Geome- 
trina. Antenne never plumose, though some- 
times pectinated. Wings not angular, the 
anterior ones often with tramsverse wavy 
lines. Larva long; with a small rounded 
head. It feeds exposed or on folded leaves. 
It contains the Pug moths, the Carpets, the 
Highflyers, &e. Known British species, 132. 
(Stainton.) 


lar’-és, s. pl. [Lar, (2).] 
large, a. & s. (Fr., from Lat. largus, a word 


of uncertain origin ; Sp., Port., & Ital. largo.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Being of great size or dimensions; big, 
bulky. 

“Make me large, and make me larger, 

Ten times larger than the others. 
Longfellow: Song of Hiawatha, xvii. 

2. Wide, extensive. 


“Let them dwell in the land, and trade therein ¢ 
for it is targe enough for them.’—Genesis xxxiv. 21. 


3. Consisting of or containing a great num- 
ber or quantity ; numerous, abundant ; ample, 
copious. 


“ It is certainly now more than seven times as great 
as the larger of these two suiws.”—Macaulay: Hist, 
Eng., ch. ili. 


* 4, Liberal, free, open-handed, bountiful, 
generous, lavish. 


“ And tho he was so large & hende of hys giftes al 
so.” Rohert of Gloucester, p. 109. 


5. Liberal; not narrow; comprehensive, 
far-seeing. 


“The character of the large yet cautious mind of 
Halifax.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


* 6. Free; unrestrained; and, in a bad 
sense, licentious. 


“T never tempted her with words too large.” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, iv. b 


* 7, Free; not tied or bound. [Ff 1.] 


“Of burdens all he set the Paynims large * 
: Faife 
8. Ample, considerable, great. 


“The English Government .... had been wil 
to make large allowance for Berwick’s peculiar ~ 
tion.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 


*9, Diffuse, full, free. 


“TI might be very large upon the importance and 
advantages of education, and say a great many things 
which have been said before,”—/elton : On the Classica, 


* B, As substantive: 

Music: A note formerly in use, of the valus 
of two longs, or four breves. 

qT 1. At large: 

(2) Freely ; without restraint. 


“[The}high permission of all-rulit ven 
Left on at large to his own darisniestene 
dtilton: P. L., i. 268 


(2) Fully, diffusely : as, To treat of a subject 
at large. 


2. To give (or sail) large: 

Naut.: To have the wind crossing the di- 
rection of a vessel’s course in such a way 
that the sail feels its full force and the vessel 
attains its highest speed. 


large-acred, a. Having large estates. 
large-eared, a. Having large ears. 
Large-eared spear-nosed bat : 


Zool. : Lonchorhina awrita, a West-Indi 
bat, akin to the Vampires.” ae 


thére ; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
ll; try, Syrian. ,ce=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


large-face,a. (See the compound.) 
Large-fuce lathe :. 
Wood-working: A lathe for turning pat- 
terns of wheels, heavy re sy and other 
cular work. It has a inged tool- 
ona bracket, which may be moved so as 
to allow the work to swing to the floor if 
necessary ; or even larger work may be done 
by preparing a pit for the object to swing in. 


saree Br envee, a. Having the legs 
protected by large plates resenting a Bo 

Large-greaved tortoise: 

Zool. : Podocnemis expa a chelodine be- 
longing to the Emydes. Habita the streams 
and marshy lands of the vegian of the Orinceo 
and Amazon. Length about thirty-twoinches. 


large-handed, c. 

1. Having large hands: hence, rapacio 
open grasping. = 
by handei robbe: - 

emt 
2. Profuse : as, large-handed charity. 


large-headed, a. Having a large head. 

Large-headed Chinese River-tortoise: 

Zool. : Platysternon megacephalum. It has 
a long flat buckler, and a very long tail. It 
occurs in swamps, marshes, and s in 
China, and is sometimes sold in the Canton 
markets. 


= ae dienbed, a Having large, strong 


large-tailed, a. Having a large tail. 

Large-tailed crustacea: 

Zool.: The sub-order of Decapoda, called 
Macroura (q.v.}, containing the Lobsters, &c. 


large’-heart-éd (ea , Eng. large, 
and hearted. } ites mone tibersi heart 
or disposition ; liberal, free, 


Yarge-heart-éd-néss (ea as a), s. (Eng. 
largehearted ; -ness.) The thd state of 
being largehearted ; magnanimity. 
$o/pines blesall eb thChend of thepemmate’ cere 
ner ¢ Mullinger ; Introd, to Eng. ‘Set. cb. Y 
ae tg Mga adv. (Eng. large ; -ly.] 
1 a large, wide, or extensive manner ; 
widely ; extensively. . 
2. Abundantly ; without sparing ; liberal! 
Dountifully, fresly. pei A 
Eel de cine lopacierntinmiboonrsten? 
Cowper: Hope, 56, 
8. Toa great extent; greatly. 
“ An object of aversion with which contempt was 
Bargely led."— Mucaulay; Eng. Hist., ch. iv. 
4. Freely, plentifully. 
“This done, at once his future = 
With tepid frp frst. ~ 
Then ‘d it with both 
Welower 


5. Copiously, diffusely, fully. .- 
plain ee er a Bio 
atts: On the Mind, 


lankeastes, * large-nesse, s. [Eng. large; 
ness, 


1. Great size, bigness, bulk. 

beast naleigh ‘at Wor ae chi. $ it -~ 
2. Width, extent, wideness. 
“4 that the multitude and largeness of 


t to tinue as t as now; we can 
Saally prove, Stbe extent the ocean could be no 


8. Greatness in number or quantity. 
*4, Liberality, generosity, bounteousness, 
5. Liberality, comprehensiveness, exten- 


y soaked it all, 
nds to a ball. 
The Salad, (Trans) 


siveness. 
“There will be occasion for largeness of mind and 
ess of temper. "Collier : Of Friendship. 


* 6. Diffuseness, fulness. 


lar-géss, s. (Fr. largesse, from Lat. * largitia, 
re largitio, from largitus, pa. par. of lar- 
ior = to bestow ; Sp. & Port. largueza ; Ital. 
hezza.] A present, a gift, a reward, a 
‘bounty (usually from master to dependants, 
_or superior to inferiors). 
“ nt 
sansa Bye Fhe ctaour 
Jar’-Z8t, s. A piece of bar-iron, cut off to a 
Sn ena we g about fourteen pounds 
for an average sheet), forming a blank to 
be heated and rolled into a sheet of iron. 
It is to the sheet what the loop is to the 
bloom, the faggot or ball to the bar, 


oil, béy; pPdSUt, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, 


largehearted—larrikin 


lar-ghét'-to (silent), adv. [Ital.) 
Music : Rather broadly; widely; ata sl 
pace, but not so slow as tt - nd 


lar-ghis’-si-m6 (i silent), adv. [Ital.] 
ay Exceedingly slow; as slow as pos- 


* lar-gif'-e-al,a. (Lat. largus = large, full, 
and jucio= to make] Generous, bountiful, 
liberal, free, ample. 


“lar-gif ’-lt-oiis, a. (Lat. largiflwus, from 
largus = large, full, and fluo = to flow.) Flow- 
ing freely or copiously. 


* lar-gil’-d-quent, «. (Lat. largus = large 
full, and loquens, = par. of loquor z to speak.| 
ieee cing boastfully or bombastically ; grandi- 


larg’- Eng. i ish, 
Sr 


* lar-gY-tion, s. (Lat. largitio, from largitus, 
ma. par. of dargior = to bestow; largus = 
Pods The bestowing of a gift or largess. 


lar’-g6 , adv. [Ital.] 
Music: Slowly, broadly. 
largo assai, adv. Quite slow. 
largo di molto, adv. Very slow. 


bm — non troppo, adv. Slow, but 


lar’-i-at, s. (Sp. lariata.] A lasso; a lon 

cord or thong of leather, with a vaidthn 
noose, used in catching wild horses, &c. A 
rope, 13 inches in circumference and 30 feet 
long, used for picketing horses in camp. It 
is fastened to a ring on the picket-pin, which 
is driven into the Poon, permitting the 
horse a limited circle in which to graze. 


lar’-i-da, s. pl. [Lat. lar(us) (q.v.); fem. pl. 
adj. suff, -id@.] : 4 
Ornith.: Gulls; a family of Gaviwe (Sea- 
birds), commonly placed under a more com- 
ee order Natatores (Swimmers). The 
ill is slender, much compressed, and grad- 
ually bent; the nostrils are placed laterally 
in the bill; the wings are very long; the 
hind toe is small, elevated above the level of 
the ground, and not united by a web to the 
outer toes ; the plumage is usually white and 
gray, the former predominating. Species 
exist on the coasts of most countries. The 
family is divided into three sub-families : 
Rhyncopine (Scissor- bills or Skimmers), 
Sterning (Terns), and Larine (True Gulls). 


la-ri-nas, s. pl. [Lat. lar(us); fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ine.] 

Ornith. : True Gulls; a sub-family of Laride 
(q.v.). The bill is comparatively stout and 
curved, with a prominent angle on the lower 
and a swelling on the upper mandible; the 
wings are long and pointed ; the feet powerful. 
Two genera, Larus and Lestris, or Stercorarius, 
are common forms. 


lAr-ix, s. [Lat., from Gr. Adpif (laric) =a 
larch.) 
Bot.: A genus of Pinacee, tribe Abietes ; 
sometimes it is merged in Abies, Larix 
ipithii, a tree growing on the Himalayas, 
in Nepaul, Sikkim, and Bhootan, between 
8,000 and 12,000 feet high, yields a durable 
wood imported into Thibet. [Larcu.]} 


lar-{x-in’-i Lat. laria (q.v.); Eng., &. 
suff, -in(e), ar (hee the eeerayt > 


larixinic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CygHy 05. A volatile acid obtained 
from the bark of the larch-tree (Pinus Lari«) 
by exhausting it with water at 80°, evapora- 
ting the filtered extract to a syrup, and dis- 
tilling in a glass retort. It crystallizes in 
monoclinic pilemt, often an inch long, and 
having a silvery lustre, slightly soluble in 
water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether. It 
sublimes at 93°, melts at 153°; has a bitter, 
astringent taste and the odour of camphor. 
Nitric acid converts it into oxalic acid; ferric 
chloride produces, even in dilute solutions, a 
beautiful purple-red colour, 


lark (1), *larke, * lev-er-ock (Zng.), 
ee does ler-- lav-er-oclk (Scotch), s. 
[A.8. lawerce, ldwere; Dut, leewwerck, leewwrik, 
leeuwerk, leverik; N. H. Ger. lerche; Sw. 
larka; Dan. ldérke ; Icel. levirki.) 
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Ornithology : 


1. Sing.: The genus Alanda. Five are 
British; the Skylark, Alauda arvensis; the 
Shorelark, A. alpestris; the Crested Lark, 
A. cristata; and the Woodlark, A. arborea. 
The Skylark, with some variations of colour- 
ing, leading some ornithologists to suppose 
that there may be more species than one, 
extends all through Europe to the Himalayas 
and China. The Skylark is celebrated for ita 
song, which it gives out as it rises in the air. 
It has been introduced to some extent into the 
United States, but is little known here. The 
> aml wan aft common to our fields, 

ongs to a diflerent family, aw rop- 
erly a lark at all. ee 

“Just when the arks and when the shepherds rise, * 

Cowper : Hope, 86. 

2. Pl: The family Alaudidz (q.v.). 


lark-bunting, s. 


Ornith,: Plectrophanes nivalis, the Snow. 
bunting (q.v.). 


lark-heel, s. [LArx’s-HEEL.) 
lark-heeled, a. Having al 
caieaen da, g a long hind toe 
Lark-heeled cuckoos : 
Ornith. : Centropus, a genus of Coccyzine 


which have a long hind toe. They are found 
in the south-east of Asia and Australia, 


lark-like, adv. Like a lark. 

“ Pleasure, lark-like, rests upon the ground.” 
Young; Night Thoughts, v. 20, 

lark-worm, s. 

Zool. : Tenia platycephala. It has a pecu- 
liar flattened head, with four suctorial discs, 
It derives its popular English name from the 
fact that it is found in several land birds, 
especially in the lark. (Wood.) 


lark’s-claw, s. 
Bot, : The same as LARK-SPUR (q.V.). 


lark’s-heel, lark-heel, s. 
Bot.: (1) Tropeolum majus ; (2) the same as: 
LarksPUR (q.v.). 


lark (2), s. [A corrupt. of M. E. lak, daik, 
from A.S. lac = game, sport; cogn. with Icel. 
leikr = game ; Sw. lek ; Dan. leg; Goth. laiks. } 
A piece of sport or merriment; a game, sport. 


lark, v.i. [Lark (2),.8.] To sport, to make 
game. (Slang.) 


*jark’-ér, s. (Eng. lark (1), 8.3 -er.) One: 
who catches larks. 


lark’-spur, s. (Eng. lark, and spur. Named 
from the fact that the dorsal sepal is spurred 
behind, a little like the hind claw of the lark.) 

Bot.: The genus Delphinium (q.v.), and 
specially Delphiniwm Ajacis, a native of Swit- 
zerland, brought to this country in 1573, now 
a common garden plant, The specific name 
Ajacis refers to certain markings in the flower 
like the Greek letters AI. Some regard it as 
only a variety of another species, D. consolida, 

lar’-mi-ér, s. [Fr., from larme =a tear.] 

1. Arch.: The corona or dripstone of a. 
doorway or window. 

2. Zool.: A membranous sac, secreting a 
dense black unctuous humour, situated under 
the suborbital fossa at or below the inner 
corner of the eye in deer and antelopes. 


lir’-ra, s. [A name give by Dr. Leach, ap 
parently without a meaning. (MeNicoll.)] 
Entom.: The Appleal genus of the family 
Larrida (q.v.) rra ichneumoniformis is 
British. 


Wr-ri-deo, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. larr(a); Lat 
fom. pl. adj. suff. -idce.) 

Entom.: A family of Hymenopterous In- 
sects, section Fossores. The labrum is move, 
or less concealed, the mandibles deeply 
notched on the inner side near the base. There 
are many European species. 


lir’-ri-kin, liy’-a-kin, s. & a. (Prob. 5 


corrupt. of larking.] (For def., see extract.) 


A. As substantive: 


“Tt was in a Sydney news) that I read about 
tarrikins, but the term woul a ae to have spread 
throughout Australia. ‘H. de 8.’ tells me that larrikin 
was originally Melbourne slang, applied to rowdy 
youngsters, who, in the early days of the gold fever, 
gave much trouble to the ce. ‘An Australian Born 
spells the word larakin, ... Finally, Azchibald Forbes 
tells me: ‘A darrikin is a cross becween the street 
Arab and the hoodlum, with a dash of the rough 
thrown in to improve the mixture. It was thus the 
term had itsorigin, A Sydney policeman of the Irish 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing- 
-gion=zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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ersuasion brought up a rowdy youngster before the 
local beak. Asked to describe the conduct of the mis- 
Gemeanant, he said Marcial) all over the plage 
1 wor a larrakin’ (larki all ove’ 108. 
The expression was taken hold of and applied.’”"— 
G. A. Sala: Echoes, April 4, 1884. 

B. As adj. : Rough, disorderly, rowdy. 

“In Melbourne the Jarrikin element is becoming a 
danger and a nuisance to decent people.”—Saturday 
Review, Nov. 10, 1883, p. 614. 


lair'-ri-kin-ism, s. [Colonial larrikin (q.v.); 
-ism.] (For def., see extract.) 


“From the Australian Club, Cambridge, yet another 
correspondent writes: * Larrikinism is a purposeless, 
destructive rowdyism, which finds expression, from 
my own experience, in knocking off the heads of 
statues in a mason’s yard, and knocking out the eyes 
of Chinamen with a shanghai (anglicé, catapult).’”— 
G. A. Sala: Echoes, April 4, 1884. 


lir’-riip, v.t. (Cf. Dut. larp =a lash ; larpen 
= to thrash.) To thrash, to flog. (Provincial.) 


“There was no rope-dancing for me! I danced on the 
bare ground, and was larruped with the rope."— 
ickens . Hard Times, ch. Vv. 


lar’-ry, s. (Lorry.] 
1. A coal-truck on a railway; a lorry, a 
waggon. 


2. A kind of long-handled iron hoe which is 
used for mixiug grouting. 


*ar’-iim, s. [A contr. for alarum (q.v.).] 
1, An alarm ; a notice or warning of danger. 


“ Tambourgi ! tambourgi! thy Zarwm afar 
Gives hope to the valiant, and promise of war.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, ii. 72. 


2. An alarm clock (q.v.). 


1ar’-tim, v.i. [Larum, s.] To sound an alarm.. 


“ Down, down they la7wm with impetuous whirl, 
The Pindars and the Miltons of a Curl.” 
Pope: Dunciad, iii, 163, 
lar-iis, s. (Lat., from Gr. Adpos (Jaros)=a 
mavonoes sea-bird, perhaps a cormorant or a 
gull.) 

Ornith.: Gull; the typical genus of the sub- 
family Larinz and the family Laride (q.v.). 
The bill is much compressed, the outer half 
of the culmen much curved, the gonys strongly 
angulated ; the tail short, even; the tarsi at 
least as long as the middle toe ; the hind toe 
very short. [GULL.] 


lar’-va (pl. lar’-vee), s. [Lat.=(1) a ghost, 
a@ spectre, (2) a mask. Named by Linneus 
because the larval state of an insect differs 
from and in a manner ‘‘masks” the ultimate 
form.) 

1. Comp. Relig. : [Lemur]. 

2. Entom.: The first condition of an insect 
on its issuing from the egg, when it is usually 
in the form of a grub, caterpillar, or maggot. 
(Darwin.) The name applied to an immature 
insect from the time that it breaks through 
the egg-shell, whatever state of development 
it may have reached in ovo. In the orders 
Orthoptera, Hemiptera, and Homoptera, the 
larve resemble the perfect insect, except in 
wanting wings; while in the Hymenoptera, 
Coleoptera, Neuroptera, Lepidoptera, and 
Diptera, they completely differ. Those larvee 
which have legs and prolegs are called cater- 
pillars ; others, with a head and with feet or 
no feet are called grubs; and those which 
want both a head and feet maggots. As a 
Tule, a larva cannot propagate its kind, but 
Wagner has discovered that this can be done 
by the maggot of a dipterous genus of insects, 
Cecidomyia ; and Grimm that it can be done 
by the flies of the genus Chironomus. 

3. Zool. : The term is sometimes used of the 
half-developed state of animals belonging to 
other classes. Thus Darwin (Origin of Species, 
ch. xiv.) speaks of the larva of a Cirriped. 


lar’-val, a. [Eng. larv(a); -al.] Of or per- 
taining to a larva. 


lar’-vate, lar’-vat-€d, a. (Lat. larvatus, 
from larva =a mask.) Masked; wearing a 
mask, 
*larve, s.&a. [Larva.] 
A. As subst. : The same as Larva (q.V.). 
B. As adj. : Larval. 


lar’-vi-form, a. [Lat. larva =a larva, and 
forma = form, shape.] Having the form of or 


resembling a larva, grub, or caterpillar, 
(Owen.) hae ; 


lar-vip’-a-ra, s. pl. (Lat. larva (q.v.), and 
part = to bring forth.] 


_ Entom.: Insects which bring forth larvee 
instead of depositing eggs. ] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. x, 


larrikinism—lash 


lar-vip’-a-roiis, a. (Lat. larva (q.v.); pario 
= to produce, and Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] 
Entom.: Producing its young in the condi- 
tion of larve. 


la-ryn’-gé-al, { la-ryn’-gé-an, 2. [Gr. 
Adpuyé (larungz), genit. Adpuyyos (larwnggos) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ean, -eal.] Of or pertaining to 
the larynx. Thus there are laryngeal arteries, 
veins, nerves, &c. 


lar - yn-gis’-mils, s. (Gr. Aapyyyrouds (lar- 
a oe = croaking.] (See the compound.) 


laryngismus-stridulus, s. 

Path. : Aspasmodic affection of the glottis, 
spasmodic croup, or child-crowing, of nervous 
origin, and differing from true croup by not 
being constant, absence of inflammation, and 
of false membrane. The par vagwm nerve is 
alone affected. ( 


lar-Yn-s1'-tis, s. [Gr. Adpuyé (larwnga), genit. 
Adpuyyos (larwnggos) = the larynx (q.v.); suff. 
-itis, denoting inflammation. ] 

Path. : Inflammation of the windpipe. It 
may be acute, chronic, mucous, or cedematous, 
and is produced by cold or damp or as an ac- 
companiment of certain zymotic diseases such 
as scarlatina, small-pox, and measles. When 
membranous it is called croup, and may also 
be frequently found associated with diph- 
therias In cedematous laryngitis, as in croup, 
tracheotomy is sometimes necessary to save 
life, and is usually successful. It is not con- 
fined to infancy, but is common to adults. 


* 14r-Yn-go-log’-ic-al, a. ([Eng. laryngo- 
logy ; c connective, and Eng. adj. suff. -al.] Of 
or pertaining to laryngology ; studying laryn- 
gology : as, The American Laryngological As- 
sociation. 


lar-Yn-gol’-d-gy, s. (Gr. Adpuyé (larungz), 
genit. Adpyyyos (larwnggos) = the larynx, and 
Adyos (logos) = a discourse.] The branch of 
medical science which treats of the larynx and 
its diseases. 


1lAr-yn-goph’-o-ny, s. [Gr. Adpvyé (larwngz), 
genit. Adpvyyos (larunggos) = the larynx, and 
dw (phone) = a sound.] The sound of the 
voice as heard through the stethoscope, when 
placed over the larynx. 


1&r-Yn'-go-scope, s. (Gr. Adpvyé (larungz), 
genit. Aapvyyos (larunggos) = the larynx, and 
oxorTréw (skoped) = to see, to observe.] An in- 
strument, invented by Sefor Manuel Garcia, 
for obtaining a view of the larynx. It con- 
sists of a small plane mirror on a long, slender 
stem, which is introduced to the back of the 
throat, and a large concave mirror for reflect- 
ing light (solar or artificial). This last re- 
flector may be either fixed to a stand or sus- 
pended from the forehead of the operator. 
An inverted image is seen in the small mirror, 


lar-yn-go-scoép'-ic, a. (Eng. laryngoscop(e); 
-ic.) Pertaining to the laryngoscope or the 
inspection of the larynx, 


lar-Yn-got'-d-my, s. (Gr. Adpvyé (larwngz), 
genit. Adpyyyos (larwnggos) = the larynx, and 
fou (tomé) = a cutting; téuvw (temnd) = to 
cut. 


Surg. : An operation by which an incision is 
made into the larynx to aid in the operation of 
breathing, when obstruction to it exists, to 
remove foreign bodies, or forany similar cause. 
In the first case a little funnel-shaped silver 
instrument is inserted into the opening to 
keep it from closing too soon. 


lar’-Ynx, s. [Gr. Adpvyé (larungz).] 

1, Anat.: The windpipe. It is built up on 
the cricoid cartilage above the trachea, con- 
taining the arytenoid cartilages and vocal 
ligaments, terminating in the glottis and epi- 
glottis ; it is the organ of voice (q.Vv.). 

2. Pathol.: There may be polypi, cancer, 
fibrous tumours, or ulceration of the larynx, 
besides laryngeal catarrh, phthisis, dc, 


*las, s. [Lace.] 


las-car’, s. [Pers. & Hind. lashkar.] In the 
East Indies a native sailor employed on Eu- 
ropean vessels ; also a labourer employed in 
arsenals, dc. 


*las-giv’-i-en-ey, s. (Lat. lasciviens, pr. par, 
of lascivio = to be wanton.] Lasciviousness. 


“The enormous lasciviency of the bodil — 
Hallywell: Melampr., p. % ~ sb 


*las-civ-i-ent, a. 


las-giv-I-oiis, a. 


las-¢iv'-i-oiis-ly, adv. 


la’-sér, s. 


{Lasorviency.] Las« 


civious, wanton, frolicsome. 
“ The lascivient life of the vehicle suggested tohim.” 
—More: Philosoph. Cabbala, ch. iii., § 
[A corrupt. (under the 
influence of Fr. lascif), from Lat. lascivus ; 
Ital. & Sp. lascivo.] 
1. Lewd, wanton, lustful. 


“ The Fauns and Sat; a lascivious race, 
Shrieked at the sight.” Cowper: Anti-Thelyphthora 


2. Exciting or provoking to lasciviousness. 


“ The lascévious pipe and wanton song, 5 
That charm dawn fear.” Cowper: Table Talk 462. 


3. Characterized by lewdness or wanton- 
ness ; lewd. 

“Sundrie wanton speeches and Jascivious phrases“ 
—Gascoigne: To the Reverend Deuines. 
(Eng. lascivious ; 
-ly.] In a lascivious manner; wantonly, 
lewdly, lustfully. 


las-civ-i-olis-néss, s. (Eng. lascivious ; 


-ness.) 
1. The quality or state of being lascivious 5 
wantonness, lewdness, lustfulness. 


“The misery of Florimell, the virtuousnes of Bel- 
hebe, the Zasciviousnes of Hellenora; and many the 
e.”—Spenser: Hxplan. of Faérie Queene. 


2. A tendency to excite lust or wantonness. 


{Lat. =the juice of Laserpitium 
(q.v.).| The laser, or, more fully, laser cyre- 
naicum, implying that it was brought from 
Cyrene, was a drug to which the ancients 
attributed miraculous properties, believing 
that it could cure envenomed wounds, restore 
sight to the blind and youth to the aged, &c. 
Lindley believed it came from Thapsia, and 

robably from Thapsia garganica, an umbel- 
iferous plant. It was called also Asadulcis. 


1a-sér-pi’-ti-tim (t as sh), s. [Lat. lasers 


pitium, laserpicium.} 

Bot.: A genus of Umbellifere, family Thap- 
side. The fruit is eight-winged. Laserpitium 
glabrum is the Glabrous Laserwort, found 
in mountainous districts in the south of 
Europe. Its root is violently purgative, and 
even caustic. L. Siler, found in Greece, L. 
gummiferum in Spain and Portugal, and other 
species of the genus, yield gum resins. Some 
are used as domestic remedies, [LasER.] 


a’-sér-wort, s. [Lat., &c. laser (q.v.), and 
Eng. wort.] 

Bot.: (1) The genus Laserpitium (q.v.)§ 
(2) Thapsia Laserpitii. 


lash (1), * lasche, * lasshe, s. [Etym. doubt- 


ful; cf. Ger. lasche = a flap. 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) The thong or cord at the end of a whip; 
@ whip, 3 scourge. 

“In his hand, as the sign of his sway, 
A scourge hung with dashes he bore.” 
Cowper: The Morning Dream, 

(2) Astroke with anything pliant and tough $ 

@ stroke with a whip. 
“ The Zush resounds, the rapid chariot flies,” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad v. 457. 

* (8) A leash or string in which an animal is 
held ; a snare. 

2. Fig.: A stroke of satire; sarcasm, satire, 
vituperation, 

“Th Li arrogal 

to ourselves which sumeeds well Litera et 

II. Weaving: A thong formed of the com- 
bined ends of the cords by which a certain set 
of yarns are raised in the provess of weavin, 
Brussels carpet. Each yarn (termed an end! 
passes through an eye (the mail), to which is 
attached a cord passing over a pulley above 
the frame of the loom. The cords required to 
raise to the surface a certain set of yarns, re- 
quired for one row in the pattern, are bound 
together into a lash, so as to be operated by a 
single pull. 


‘lash-free, a. Free from the lash or scourge 
of satire or sarcasm. 


lash (2), s. [Etym.doubtful.] An eyelash (q.v.). 
lash, * lasch-yn, v.t. &4. (Lass, s.] 


A. Transitive: 
I. Literally : 
1. To strike or flog with anything pliantand 


tough, as a whip ; to whip; to flog; to drive 
with a whip. 


“ These, with his bow unbent, he Zashed along.” 
Pope: Homer; liad x. 584 


8 £0, pot, 
o@=6 ey=a qu=kw. 


2. To beat or dash against, 
“ The lightning flies, the thunder roars, 
And b: lash ss 
ie waves ee Frigbted shores, 
ait To throw or dash out suddenly or with a 
“The club hung round his ears, and batter’d brows: 


He falls ; and lashing up his heels, his rider the 
: Dryden» Ovid ¢ ‘Metamorphoses Si. 


4. To fasten or bind with a rope or cord; to 
Secure or tie with a cord or string. 

* 5. To throw out, to scatter. 

*IL Fig.: To satirize; 
Seis hg irize; to assail fiercely 


“Juvenal was wholly employed in lashing vices.”— 
Dryden: Juvenal. (Dedication) 


B. Intransitive : 
I. Lit. : To use a whip ; to flog. 
IL. Figuratively : 
1. To satirize; to make use of satire or 
sarcasm. 
2. To break out; to launch out into extra- 
‘Wagance, 
T To lash out: 
4. To become extravagant. 
2. To kick out, as a horse, 
3. To utter wildly. 
Sake a out scripture in bedelem.”"—Sir 7. More: 
“ldsh, a. (Prob. from Lat. larus = loose.) Soft 
and watery, but without flavour. (Forby: 
Vocab. of East Anglia.) 
* Fruits being unwholesom before 
year."— Browne BE oaraen of cheetah = 


WAsh’-ér, s. (Eng. lash ; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who lashes or flogs. 

2. A weir in a river; the water collected 
‘below a weir. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Tchthy. : [FATHER-LASHER]. 

2. Naut.: The rope which binds a gun to 
the rings at the cheek of the port. 


lsh -ing, pr. par., a., &s. (Lasu, v.] 

A. & B. As pr, par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

CG, As substantive : 

a Ord. Lang. : The act of flogging or whip- 
ing. 

2. Naut.: A rope or gasket, by which any- 
thing is secured on board ship, by wrapping 
around it; as the lashing of a studding-sail 
boom ; the lashing of the parts of a pontoon- 
bridge ; the lashing at the head of shears ; 
the lashing of a tail-block. Also the act of 
binding one thing to another. 


3. (Pl): Abundance of anything. (Vulg.) 


*lAsh’-léss, a. [Eng. lash (2), s. ; -less.] Hav- 
ing no lashes, 
* His lashless eyelids stretch 
Around his demon eyes. Keats: Lamia, pt. il. 
la-si-Aan’-dra, s. [Pref. lasi(o)-; Gr. aj 
> genit. aatiobs (antiros) =a man, asta 
men. 


Bot. : The typical genus of the family Lasi- 
andride > The fruit of Lasiandra ar- 
gentea and some others is used in Brazil for 
dyeing black. 

la-si-an’-dri s. pl. (Mod. Lat, lasian- 
dr(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Bot.: A family of Melastomads, tribe Me- 
lastomez. 


la-si-s., 6  [Gr. Adotos (lasios) = hairy, 
Tough, ee woolly.] (For def. see etym. 


1a-si-d-bdt/-rys, s. " lasio- (q.v.), and 
Gr. Bérpus (botrus) = a bunch of grapes.) ; 
Bot.: A genus of cepa ewe Fungi. 
Lasiobotrys lonicere grows on the horny leaves 
and stems of various kinds of honeysuckle. 
(Berkeley 


-) 


‘pa, s. [Pref. lasio- (q.v.), and, 


Gr. xéprn (kampe) = a caterpillar.] 

Entom.: A genus of Bombycide, sometimes 
made the type of a family Lasiocampide (q.v.). 
Lasiocampa rubi is the Fox-moth, L. trifolti the 
Grass Eggar, L. the Oak Eggar, and 
L. callune, possibly only a variety of the last, 
the Heath 2 me (Ecaar.] 

M-si-d-cim’pi-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lasio- 
camp(a) ; Tee han pl. a suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A genus of moths, by Mr. Stainton 


Oil, Dd}; PSUt, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
_ -Gian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, 
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and others included in Bombycide. It con- 
sists of la or medium-sized moths, with 
stout, hairy bodies and strong wings, generally 
brown, reddish-brown, or yellow. Caterpil- 
lars covered with soft hair, [LASIOCAMPA.} 


la-si-dm’-ma-ta, s. Pret, lasi(o)-(q.v.), and 
Nae wena (ommata), pl. of Supa (omma) = the 


Entom, : A genus of Butterflies, family Nym- 
phalide, sub-family Re ae Lasiommata 
Aigeria is the ig go ood Butterfly, and 
L. Megera the Wall Butterfly. 


la'-si-dn-ite, s._ (Gr. Adovos (Jasios) = hairy ; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in hair-like 
erystals on limonite in the Jura limestone at 
Amberg, Bavaria; now determined to be the 
same as Wavellite (q.v.). 


la-si-d-p6-tAl’-S-29, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lasio- 
petal(um) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Byttneriaces or Byttneres. 


la-si-d-pét’-a-lim, s. [Pref. lasio-(q.v.), and 

Lat. palaten® Ge. weTadov Cpaeseny Pheri 

Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Lasio- 
petales (q.v.). 


la-si-Op’-tér-a, s. (Pref. lasio- (q.v.), and 
Gr. mrepa (ptera), pl. of mrepov (pteron) = a 
feather, a wing.) 

Entom. : A genus of two-winged flies, family 
Cecidomyide. Lasioptera obfuscata destroys 
wheat like the Wheat Midge (Cecidomyia tri- 
tici). Both occur in Britain. They deposit 
their eggs in the flowers of the plant, on which 
their maggots feed. They bury themselves in 
the ground before becoming pups. 


1a-si-d-si-phon, s. [Pref. lasio- (q.v.), and 
Gr. cidwy (siphdn) = a siphon.] 
Bot.: A genus of Thymelacee. Lasiosiphon 
i us, or eriocephala, a large shrub, 
growing in Bengal and Southern India, yields 
a fibre. (Calcutta Exhibition Report.) Its hark 
is used for poisoning fish 


*lask, * laske,s. [A corrupt. of lax (q.v.).] 
A flux. 


*1Ask (1) *laske, v.i. [Lask, s.] To suffer 


from diarrhoea. 


1dsk (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Naut.: To sail large, or with a wind about 
45° abaft the beam. ([Larag, { 2.] 


lAs’-két, s. (Cf. Sw. laska = to stitch ; lask 
=a scarf, a joint; Dan. laske = to join; lask 
=a scarf.} 
Naut.: One of the rings of cord on the head 
of a bonnet or drabbler to secure it to the foot 
of the sail above, by a lacing cord. A latch. 


1ds’-pring, last’-spring, s. (Eng. las(t), a., 
and spring.] A young salmon, 


*lasse, * lasce, s. [A contraction of 
laddess, a feininine form of lad (q.v.).] A young 
woman, a girl, a maid, a wench, (Often used 
as a term of endearment.) 

“Yon solitary Highland Jass/” 
ordsworth: Soliiary Reaper. 


| Hallelujah-lass : (HALLELUJAH-LAss]. 
*lasse, * las, a. [Less.] 


lAs’-sié, s. (Eng. lass; dimin. suff. -ie = -y.] 
A little girl; dimin. of lass. (Used as a term 
of endearment.) 


“'The lassie/ the puir lassie /’ said the old man: 
‘mony such a night have I weathered at hame and 
abroad,’"—Scott ; Antiquary, ch. vil, 


lds'-si-tide, s. [Fr., from Lat. lassitudo = 

faintness, from lassus = weary, faint; Sp. 

lassitud ; Ital. lassitudine.] The state of being 

weary or languid ; weakness, weariness ; loss 

of energy or animation ; languor arising from 

exhaustion either bodily or mental; enerva- 
tion. 

“ All lassitude is a kind of contusion and compres- 

sion of the parts."—BSacon: Nat. Hist., § 730. 


*lAss-lorn, a. [Eng. lass, and lorn.] For- 
saken by one’s mistress ; jilted. 


“Brown groves, 
Whose shadow the dismissed hatohalon loves, 
Being Jasslorn.” Shakesp. ; Tempest, iv. 1, 
1&s'-s0, laz’-0, s. [Port. lago, from Lat. la- 
queus ad snare ; Sp. lazo.] ‘A rope with a 
running noose, used in the Western States, 
Texas and Spanish America for catching cattle. 
The cowboys of the West and Southwest use 
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it with remarkable dexterity. It has bee 
used effectively in warfare. af f 


“The lazo consists of a v. 
patted rope, made of raw-hide. One end is attac 
the broad so oe which fastens together the 


8, by which a nooze can formed. The 


Gwucho, when he is going to use the azo, keeps a small 
coil in his bridle-hand, and in the other Roias the 
running nooze, which is made very la enerally, 
having a diameter of about eight feet. This he whirls 
round his head, and by the dexterous movement of his 
wrist keeps the noose open, then throwing it, he causes 
it to fall on any particular spot he chooses. | The Lazo, 
Rae Bab Saad, Js slog Geol small coil to the after 
© re ae 
Wort (ed. 1870), ch. iif., aol Mi nes as Mand 
lasso-cells, s. pl. 
Zool. : Minute extensile weapons not re- 
tractile of Actini, called also cnide, nettling 
cells, and thread capsules. 


l&s’-s0, v.t. (Lasso, s.] To catch with a lasso. 


lAss’-dck, s. [Eng. lass; dimin. suff. -ock.] 
A little lass ; a young girl. (Scotch.) 


last, a. & adv. [A contraction of latest ; the 

intermediate form being latst; Dut. laatst, 
super, of laat = late.] 

A, As adjective: 

1, Coming after all others in order of suo- 
cession ; hindmost. 

“ The seventh and Jast.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry VI, ti. @ 

2. Coming after all others in order of time ; 
latest. 

“From the first day to the last."—Nehemiah viii. 18, 

3. Closing, final, ultimate. 


“ His last of days 
Shall set in glory.” 
Pope: Homer ; [liad xvi. 796. 


4, Utmost, extreme. 

5. Lowest, meanest ; coming after all others 
in regard to rank or quality: as, He won the 
last prize. 

6. Furthest from the thoughts; the least 
likely to suggest itself to the mind ; the most 
unlikely: as, It is the last thing I should 
expect. 

7. Next before the present; immediately 
preceding the present : as, last week, last year. 

B. As adverb: 

1, The last time or occasion ; for the last 
time. 

“Since I saw you Jast,” 

2. After all others. 

“ Do not leave me Zast.” 

*3, Lately. 


“Yet I was last chidden for being too slow.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 1. 


Shakesp. : Tempest, Vv. 


Shakesp. : Sonnet 9, 


(1) At last, *at the last: At or in the 
end; ultimately ; in the conclusion. 
(2) To the last: To the end. 
3) On one’s last legs: In an extreme stage of 
exhaustion; on verge of ruin; ruined in health. 


J] Last and ultimate respect the order of 
succession; latest the order of time: final 
the completion of an object... The last is 
opposed to the first; the ultimate is distin- 
guished from that which might follow; the 
latest is opposed to the earliest; the final to 
the introductory or beginning. 


*last-court, s. A court held by the 
twenty-four jurats in the marshes of Kent 
and summoned by the bailiffs, wherein orders 
are made to lay and levy taxes, impose penal- 
ties, &c., for the preservation of the said 


marshes, 


last-heir, ». 

Law: He to whom lands come by escheat 
for want of lawful heirs ; in some cases, the 
lord of whom the lands are held, in others, 
the crown. 


last (1), *last-en, *lest-en, v.i. [A.8. ldés- 
tan = to observe, to last, to remain; prop., to 
follow in the steps of, from lést =a foot- 
track ; cogn. with Goth. laistjan = to follow; 
latsts =a foot-track; Ger. leisten = to per- 
form, to follow out; leisten = a form, a shoe- 
maker’s last.) 

1. To continue in existence; to remain ; to 
endure. 

“Will never cease as long as the world Jasts."—Hake- 

will» Apologie, ch. iii. § 6. 

2. To hold out; to continue without being 
exhausted; as, The provisions will last for @ 
month. 

8. To continue unimpaired ; not to decay or 
perish : as, A colour lasts, 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£& 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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Gast (2), vt. 
a last. 


“last (1), s. [Lasr (1), v.] Power of holding 
out; endurance, stamina. 
“Tt's a fair trial of skill and Zast between us.”~ 
Hughes; Tom Brown's School-days, pt. ii., ch. vil 


last (2), *leste, s. [A.S. ldst, ledst = a foot- 
track, a path, the trace of feet; cogn. with 
Dut. leest = a last, a shape; Ioel. leistr = the 
foot below the ankle ; Sw. ldst = a last; Dan. 
lest; Ger. leisten; Goth. laistr = a footstep.] 
A wooden mould on which shoes are fashioned. 
A foot-shaped block placed inside a shoe, to 
give shape to the upper and hold the parts, 
which are tacked thereto previous to pegging. 
“ Should the big last extend the shoe too wide, 
Each stone will wrench the unwary step aside.” 
Gay: Trivia, 1. 35. 
last-finishing machine, s. A machine 
in which the ends of lasts, which are held 
in the chucks of a last-turning machine, are 
dressed up and finished. 


last-holder, s. 
Shoemaking: A standard for the last while 
lasting, pegging, sewing, soleing, &c. 


dast (3), s. [A.S. hlest =a burden, from 
hladan = to load; cogn. with Icel. lest =a 
load, from hladha = to load; Dan. last=a 
weight, a burden, a cargo; les =a load ; lade 
= to load; Sw. last =a burden; lass=a 
cartload ; Dan, & Ger. last, from laden = to 
load.) 

1, A load; a certain weight or quantity. 

(See extract.) 

“ A last of white herrings is twelve barrels, of red 
herrings 20 cades or thousand ; and of pilchards 10,000; 
of corn 10 quarters, and in some parts of England 21 
quarters; of wool 12 sacks; of leather 20 dickers, or 
ten score; of hides or skins 12 dozen ; of pitch, tar, or 
ashes 14 barrels; of gunpowder 24 firkins, weighing a 
hundred pounds each.” —Tomline ; Law Dictionary. 


2. The cargo or burden of a ship. 


dast (4), s. [Lasv, a.] The same as Last- 
COURT (q.V.). 
last'-age (age as ig), s. 
age. | 
1, A cargo, a load, the loading of a ship, 
2. Ballast. 


“All maner of ships accustomed to come to thesaid 
por (s. of Caleis) out of the countrey of England shall 

ring with them all their lastage of good_ stones 
convenient for stuffing the said beakens,”—Stat, 21 
Richard I1., ce. 18. i 


3. Stowage-room for goods. 

4, A duty paid in some markets— 

(1) For the right to carry goods where one 
wills; 

(2) On wares sold by the last ; 

(3) For freight or carriage. 

**So that they shall be free from all toll, and from 
all custome; that is to say from all lastage, tallage, 
passage, cariage, &c."—Hackluyt: Voyages, i. 117. 

last’-6r, s. [Bng. last. (2), s.; -er.] A tool for 
stretching the upper leather over a last. 


Adast'-ing (1), pr. par., a, & s. [Lasr (1), v.J 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Continuing in existence; enduring, re- 
maining; not ceasing to exist; permanent, 
durable. 


“ The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue: the only tasting treasure, truth.” 
Cowper: Task, iii. 269. 


2. Remaining or continuing unimpaired by 
fime : as, a lasting colour. 
3. Of long continuance, 


“ And there, like them, cold, sunless relics hang, 
Each fixed and chilled into a lasting pang |” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, 


C. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang.: Endurance, continuance, 
permanence. 

“ Nothing procureth the lasting of trees, bushes, and 

roe so much as often cutting.”"—Bacon,; Nat. Hist., 

II. Technically : 

1. Fabric: 

(1) A five-leaf twill stuff; a stiff woollen 
fabric in which horsehair was formerly inter- 
woven to form a stiffening for stocks or 
dresses, 

(2) A woollen fabric used in making women’s 
shoes, 


2. Shoemaking: The process of drawing the 
upper leather smoothly over the last, 


Yast'-ing (2), 3. [Lasr (2), v.] The act of 
forming on a last. 


(Las (2), s.] To form on or by 


[Eng. last (8), s. ; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fal, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0 = 6; 
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lasting-awl, s. 

Shoemaking: A sewing-awl for shoe-closers. 
The awl, being passed through the leather, 
carries the thread with it ; then being slightly 
drawn back, it forms a loop through which a 
second thread is passed. The entire with- 
drawal of the awl then makes a lock-stitch, 
similar to that made on some sewing-machines. 


lasting-jack, s. 

Shoemaking: An implement to hold the 
last while straining and securing the upper 
on it; and for centreing or adjusting the in- 
sole and outsole for the subsequent action of 
the pegging or sewing-machine, Sometimes 
used in hand-pegging. 


lasting-machimne, s. 

Shoemaking: A contrivance for drawing the 
upper leather of a boot or shoe smoothly over 
the last, turning the projecting edges down 
upon the insole, and holding them until they 
are properly secured by tacks, pegs, or other 
fastenings. 


lasting-pinchers, s. pl. 

Shoemaking : A tool to grip the edges of the 
upper leather of a boot and draw it over the 
last ; a lasting-tool. 


lasting-tool, s. [LASTING-PINCHERS.] 


last’/-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. lasting; -ly.) Ina 
lasting manner; permanently, durably, with 
continuance. 


“He that hath his portion last, must have it lasting- 
ly."—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 


last’/-Yng-néss, s. (Eng. lasting ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being lasting ; durability, 
permanence, continuance, 


“The lastingness of their motion, without needing of 
a new supply,”"— Wilkins : Dedalus, ch. iii. 


last’-ly, adv. [Eng. last (a.); -ly.] 
1, In the last place. 


“Twill justify the quarrel; secondly. balance the 
forces; and lastly, propound variety c* ilesigns for 
choice, but not advise the choice.”—Bacon. 


2, At last; finally ; in the end, in conclu- 
sion. 
' “T for his sake will leaye 
Thy bosom, and the glory next to thee 
Freely put off, and for him Jastly die.” 
Milton: P. Ly, iii. 240, 
lds-tre’-a, s. [Etym. unknown.] 

Bot.: A genus now reduced to a Sub-genus 
of Ferns placed under Nephrodium. It hasa 
reniform indusium, attached by the sinus, and 
the veins free. All the British species of 
Nephrodium belong to the one genus Lastreea. 


las'-u-rite, s. [Low Lat. lazwr; Arab. ldj- 
ward = lapis lazuli; suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).} 
Min. : The same as AzuRITE (q.v.). 


las-yl-ic, a. (Eng. sal(ic)ylic reversed.) (See 
the compound.) 


lasylic-acid, s. f 

Chem. : C7H4Q9. An acid whose phenyl- 
ether, CygHg02=C7H3(CgH5)09, is produced, 
together with hydrochloric acid, by the action 
of oxychloride of phosphorus in excess on 
salicylate of sodium. When the temperature 
rises high, a viscid liquid passes over, which, 
on standing, deposits tabular crystals of the 
phenyl-ether, leaving a mother-liquor, which 
smells of hydrate of phenyl. (Watts: Dict. 
Chem., iii. 471.) 


*1&t, vt. (Ler, v.] 


1at (1), s. [Etym. doubtful} 
Bot. : Calamus leptospadia, 


1At (2), s. [Pali & Sansc.] 
Architecture : 


1, Booddhist : The simplest form of “ tope,” 
a kind of sthamba (pillar), constituting a 
marked feature of Booddhist architecture. 
Several yet remain. There is one at Delhi, 
three more exist in Tirhut, near the Gunduck 
River, and one was removed to Allahabad. 
It was on a “lat” that the celebrated procla- 
mation of Asoca against taking human life 
was carved. 

2. Hindoo: The lat, borrowed, perhaps, 
from the Booddhists, exists in connection with 
Hindoo architecture emanating from the pro- 
fessors of Brahmanism. 


lat-a-ki’-a, s. [See def.] A superior kind of 
Turkish tobacco, of a mild flavour, named 
from Latakia (the ancient Laodicea), near 
which it is grown, 


latch (1), *lacche, *latche, vt. 


latch’-ét, *lach-et, s. 


latch’-in 


la-ta’-ni-a, s. (From latania, the name of 
“one species in the Isle of Bourbon. See def.] 
Bot.: A genus of Palms, tribe Borassee. 
It contains two species, Latania bourbonica, 
from the Isle of Bourbon, and L. rubra, from 
the Mauritius. They have palmate, fan- 
shaped leaves, yellow flowers, and yellowish- 
coloured drupes. The leaves are used by 
the natives for covering their huts, and for 
making fans and umbrellas. The pulp of the 
fruit is astringent,, the kernel bitter a1.d.pur- 
gative, and the sap of the trees antiscozbutic. 


latch (1), * lacche, * lach, * lahcha, 


*Jatche, s. [A.S. leccar = to catch.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A door-f,stening, consisting of hinge- 
bolt and catch. A latch may be opened from 
either side of the door or gate. 

“They lifted the Zatch, and Bev bade him be gone.” 


ott: Rokeby, ili, 30. 
* (2) A cross-bow. 
* (3) A snare. 
2. Fig.: Any entrance or means of admis- 


s§10n. 
“‘ The soft hand of step had closed the latch 
Of the tired household of corporeal sense. 
Wordsworth: Ode. (January, 1816.) 


Il. Technically : 

1. Knitting-machine: The piece hinged te 
the needle, which closes over the engaged loop 
to hold it in position in the needle while the 
latter is penetrating another J0 0B. The latch 
is subsequently opened by the latch-lifter to 
allow the loop to be pushed back upon the 
needle, and is then closed by the latch-closer 
to enable the knock-off to disengage the formed 
loop or stitch. The latch is sometimes called 
the fly. 

2. Nautical : 

(1) A cord clamp which holds the in-board 
end of a mackerel-line ; a mackerel-latch. 

(2) A loop on the head-rope of a bonnet-sail 5 
a lasket. 


latch-closer, s. 

Knitting-machine: The piece which closes 
the latches, to enable the knock-off to slip the 
formed loops off the needles. 


* latch-drawer, * latche-drawer, s. 
A thief, who stole into houses by drawing the 
latch. 

“ Thauh lyers and Zatche-drawers, and lolleres knocke, 

Let hem abyde tyl the bord be drawe.” j 

&£, Plowman, p. 143. 
latch-key, s: <A private key for a streete 
door latch. 


latch-lifter, s. 

Knitting-machine: The rod or finger which 
lifts and reverses the latches to enable the 
bones or stitches to be pushed back along the 
needles, 


lateh (2), s, [Etym. doubtful.} A miry or 


swampy place. 
“ Another part of the Zatch, less promising, as Brown 
thought."—Scott : Guy siterip gl ae xxii 
(A.8. 
leeccan.J 
*1, To catch, to seize, 


“Those that remained threw darts at ene man, and. 
latching our darts, sent them again at us.”—Golding > 
Cesar, p. 60. 


2. To fasten witha latch. 
“He had strength to reach his father’s house: the 
door was only latched.” —Locke. 
*lateh (2), ot. (Fr. lcher=to lick.] To 
lick, to smear, to anoint. 


“ Hast thou yet Zatcht the Athenian's eyes 
With the love-juice?” 
Shakesp.; Midswmmer Night's Dream, iti. 2 


*latche, s. [Latcu,-.s.] 
*latche, v.t. (LatcH (1), v.} 


[Fr. lacet, dimin. 
O. Fr. lags; Fr. lacs.] A string used to fasten. 
or tie a shoe or sandal. 
“Th ti i 
wiiseo aves ata gaewenie wgeon. Smee TT 
» & [Eng. latch (1), 8.3 -ing.]} 
Naut. : A loop formed on the head rope ofa 
bonnet-sail, by which it is connected to the 
foot of the sail to which it formsan appendage. 


late, *lat, a. & adv. [A.S. twt=slow, lates 
cogn. with Dut. laat = late; Icel. latz = slow, 
lazy ; Dan. dad|= lazy; Sw. lat = lazy ; Goth. 


80, Dot, 


ey =a qu=kwe 


dats = slothful; Ger. lass = weary; Lat. lassus 
= fatigued.) (Laver, pa ge! arn: 
A, As adjective: 
1. Coming after the usual or proper time ; 
a, ee slow, tardy, long delayed: as, a 


* 2. Slow, not quick ; slow of belief. 
“Alatman.” —_ Joseph of Arimathie, 695. 
3. Advaneed towards the close or end: as, 
late hours of the day. 


4, Existing at a previous time, but now 
gone or ceased ; as, the late storms; espec., 
used of a person deceased, lately or recently 
im office or place. 

“ Our late en ena i 
Shakesp. ; Timon of Athens, ¥. 
5. Recent. | “ ® 
The upper As, 0: te devs, our nel; urs, 
Shakesp, > Henry VUL., ¥. 8 

6. Keeping late hours ; dissipated. 

“The rudeness and swilled insolenee 
‘Ofsuch late wassaillers.” Afilton : Comus, 179. 

B. As adverb: 

1. After the usual or proper time; after 
‘delays, 

“Bring thy news so late.” ‘Shukesp, > Coriolanus, 1. 6 

2. lg am into the day or night ; ata 

our, 
“ Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed ?” 

Lees Semen 

sho; e or previously ; y. 
ty. ago r ; ? 
“She leaps that was but Jate forlorn.” 
Shakesp.: Venus 4 Adonis, 1,026, 
* 4, Formerly ; of old. 
“Where is the life that late T led?” 
Shakesp. ; Taming of the Shrew, tv. 1. 
6, In a late season ; late in the season. 
“To make roses or other flowers, come late, is an 
experiment of pleasure; for the ancients esteemed 
the rosa sera.”"—Bacon: Nat. Hist. 


1L A short time ago or previously ; lately. 
“ Which of you saw Sir Eglamour of late J” 
Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen of Verona, ¥.2 
2. In the last time ; latterly. 
That have af face sg hieddlied ou his back.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, iv. L 
*3. Formerly. 

“That was ¥ late an heretic.” 

Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, tv. 4. 
a&Kt-S-bric’-d-lee, s. pl. [Lat., pl. of latebri- 
cola = one ney lives in lurking-places or 
brothels : latebra=a egy from lateo 
= to lie hid, and colo = to inhabit.) _ 

Zool. : The name given Walcknder to a 
subdivision of the Arane’ living in holes 
and fissures. All have eight eyes. genera 
Mygale, Oletera, and Filistata have them aggre- 

They are segregated in Missulena and 


*lat'-6d, a. [Either from the sy late, or as 
a contraction for belated (q.v.). ; 
overtaken by night. 

Cie deted poomnbahanned the det: en 
Wit-Sen’, a. (Fr. latine, in voile latine=a 
lateen sail; Sho 
Latina vela.) 
Latin; used by 
Latin races, (Em- 

loyed only in 
the compounds.) 


lateen-sail, 


Naut.: A tri- 
angular sail, hav- 
dng its upper edge 
fastened to along 
yard, which is in- 
clined atanangle |= 
of about 45°. The 
yard is slung at { 
a point three- f 

narters of its 
e: from the 
pes aa ae 
used prin y 
in the Seediteciniecan, upon xebecs, galleys, 
and feluccas, which have three, two, and one 
mast respectively. 

lateen-yard, s. [LATEEN-sAIL.] 
§ate-ly, adv. (Eng. late; -ly.] A short time 
ago; not long ago ; recently. ° 

eietenty Senet aE ts 


* 1it-en, s. [LATTEN.] 
b6il, béy; pdt, jow]; 


8. 


LATEEN-SAIL. 


cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; £0, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, 


latebricole—Lateran 


*la-tenge, s. [Eng, laten(t); -ce.] The same 
as LATENCY (q.v.), 
* Infinite Lov: 


Whose vatence is the plentitude of all,” 
Coleridge; Destiny of Nations, 

*la-ten-oy, s. [Eng. laten(t); -cy.] The 
quality or state of being latent or concealed. 


a oat yer reo Mpc! from thelr 
ey, their iminuten ¢! i a ? 
Evidences, pt. ti, ch. vin an Pd 


late-néss, s. (Eng. lute; -ness.] 

1, The quality or state of being late or after 
the usual or proper time: as, the lateness of 
the seasons, the lateness of a harvest, 

2. Time faradvanced inany particularperiod. 

“Your lateness in life (as you so soon call it) might 

Dery 


be improper to in the world with,” oe i 
nag pers beg: © world with, Jo Gay, 


la’-tent, a. (Lat. latens, pr. par. of lateo = to 
lie hid.) 
1, Ord, Lang. : Lying hid or concealed ; not 
visible, not seen, not manifested, not ap- 
parent ; hidden, concealed. 


“ Why to the ground : 
Why is she Annee ns ny rope hoaPF 
The latent cause, O sacred seer, reveal |” 

Pope: Homer; Odysseyxi, 178, 
2. Pathol. (or diseases): At work in the sys- 
tem, but with external symptoms so slight 
that they are discernible only by the very 
observant eye. There may be latent inflamma- 

tion, latent pleurisy, &c. 


Latent period of a disease : [INCUBATION]. 

latent-fault, s. 

Scots Law: A blemish or defect in a com- 
modity purchased, which was concealed from 


the purchaser, or was not manifest. This en- 
titles the purchaser to reject the article. 


latent-heat, s. 

Physics: (Heat). 

| CG) Latent Heat of Fusion: The same as 
Latent Heat. [Hear.] 

(2) Latent Heat of Vaporisation: Heat ab- 
sorbed in converting a liquid into a vapour or 
into gas. 


latent process, s. 

Nat. Phil. : The latens of Bacon ; 
the secret and invisible progress by which 
sensible changes are broughtabout. It seems, 
in Bacon’s acceptation, to involve the principle 
since called the Law of Continuity, according 
to which no change, however small, can be 
effected but in time. 


piesa Ding pf a caunon, for example, the succes- 
sion of events during the short interval between the 
application of the match and the expulsion of the ball, 
constitutes a latent process of u very remarkable and 
ge nature.” —G. H. Lewes > Hist, Philos. (1880), 


latent schematism, s. 
Nat. Phil. : (See extract). 


“The latent schematiam is that invisible structure 
of bodies on which so many of their properties depend. 
When we inquire into the constitution of crystals, or 
into the internal structure of plants, &c., we are ex- 
amining into the latent-schematism.”—G. H. Lewes: 
Hist. Philos, (1880), ti. 131. 


la-tent-1¥, adv. (Eng. latent; -ly.] In a 
latent manner ; not openly. 


1at’-ér, s. [Lat.] A brick or tile, 


lat’-ér, a. & adv, [(Late.) 
A. As adj.: More late, after another, pos- 
terior, subsequent. 
B. As adv.: After some time, after delay. 


“That general diffusion of knowledge which the art 
of printing must sooner or later produce."~-Stewart: 
Human Mind, pt. ii., §1. (Introd.) 


lWkt’-Gr-al, a. (Lat. lateralis, from latus 
(genit, lateris) =a side; Fr. latéral; Sp. & 
‘ort. lateral; Ital. laterale.) 
1, Of or pertaining to the side or sides ; on 
the side. 


“ Making the one reflect, more from the lateral and 
strawy parts than do the rest."—Soyle; Works, 1, 678, 
2. Directed towards the side. 
3. Proceeding from the side. 
“Thwart of these as fierce 
Forth rush the Levant aud the Poneut winds 
Eurus 


Zephir with their /ateral noise.” 
- Milton : P. Lu, X. 708. 


*lateral-equation, s. 

Math. : An obsolete term for an equation of 
the first degree. 

lateral-operation, s. 

Surg. : A particular case of lithotomy (q.v.), 
in which the prostate gland and the neck of 
the bladder are divided laterally. 


* 1it-Gr-Al'-1-ty,, . 
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lateral-pressure, lateral-stress, s, 

1. Mech. : A pressure at right angles 
length of a beam. ee 

2. Geol.: Pressure acting laterally—i.e., 
more or less horizontally—on strata, so as 
to distort them into folds, curves, sharp 
synclinals, anticlinals, &e, It may be caused 
by landslips, by earthquake action, &ec, 
Lateral pressure is seen largely in the Alps. 
the Andes, and other mountain ranges, and 
also in nearly level countries, (Lyell: Princip. 
of Geol., ch. xi.) 


lateral-roots, s. pl. 

Bot. : Secondary roots: those which spring 
laterally from the stem, or from the primary 
root, as the clasping roots of ivy. 

lateral-strength, s. 

Mech.: The force with which a body, as a 
bar or beam, placed horizontally, resists 
another force acting upon it in a direction at 
right angles to its length, and tending to 
break it. 

lateral-stress, s. [LATERAL-PRESSURE. } 

lateral-teeth, s. pl. 

Zool. : The teeth on each side of the cardinal 
(hinge) teeth in a bivalve shell. 


lateral ventricle, s. 


Anat. : A cavity in the centre of the cerebral 
hemispheres of the brain, 


[Eng. lateral ; -ity.] 

1, The quality or state of being lateral; the 
quality of having distinot sides, 

2, That which is lateral. 


“We may reasonably conclude a right and lef 
laterality in the ark, or naval edifice of Noah.”— 
Browne ; Vulgar Errours. 


1at'-6r-al-ly, adv. [Eng. lateral; -ly.] Ina 


lateral manner, direction, or position ; on or 
from the side; sideways. 


“ For some couple Cee or side-wise, as worms.” 
—Browne. Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xvii. 


Lat’-er-an, s. [Namedafter Plautius Lateranus, 


on the site of whose house the church is 
built, and who was put to death by Nero.} 
The principal church of Rome, dedicated to 
St. John Lateranus, and built originally by 
Constantine the Great. It is the episcopal 
church of the pope. 


Lateran-Councils, s. pl. 

Ch. Hist. : Inthe church of 8t. John Late- 
ran—‘‘ Omnium urbis et orbis ecclesiarum 
mater et caput’—five General Councils have 
been held, besides an important council, not 
cecumenical, against the Monothelites (q.v.) 
in A.D. 649, 

1. The Ninth General Council, and the first 
held in the West, under Calixtus II., in 1123, 
More than 300 bishops and 600 abbots at- 
tended. Its object was to end the strife on 
Investiture between the Emperor Henry V. 
and the See of Rome. 

2. TheSecond Lateran (Tenth General) Coun- 
cil was held in 1189. Innocent II. presided 
over more than 1,000 prelates. Anacletus IL. 
was declared an anti-pope, Roger of Sicily, his. 
champion, excommunicated, and silence im- 
posed on Arnold of Brescia, 

8. The Third Lateran (Eleventh General 
Council, 1179, under Alexander LII., decree 
the necessity of a majority of two-thirds to 
secure the election of a pope. 

4, The Fourth Lateran (Twelfth General) 
Council surpassed in importance all councils 

reviously held. It was opened by Innocent 

II. in 1215, and had two definite objects—the 
recovery of the Holy Land and the internal 
reform of the Church; 412 bishops, 800 
abbots, and the representatives of many Ca- 
tholie sovereigns were present. The Bishop 
of Constantinople was made the first of the 
Eastern patriarchs, and the supremacy of 
Rome insisted on. The Council decreed the 
necessity of, at least, annual confession to 
one’s parish priest, and defined the absolute 
Unity of God, the Roman doctrine concerning 
the sacraments, and transubstantiation. 

5, The Fifth Lateran (Highteenth General) 
Council was opened by Julius II, in 1512, and 
closed by Leo X. in 1517, It declared the 
decrees of the Schismatic Council of Pisa 
null, condemned the Pragmatic Sanction (q.v.), 
and approved the French concordat. It de- 
fined (in the bull Pastor ceternus) the pope's 
authority over councils, and (in the bull 
Apostolict regiminis) condemned those wh? 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious, -cious = shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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held that the intellectual soul is mortal, or 
only one in all men. (Addis & Arnold.) 

The Fourth Lateran (Twelfth General) Coun- 
cil, the Council of Trent (Twentieth General), 
and the Vatican Council (Twenty-first Gene- 
ral, still unfinished), are the three most import- 
ant Councils in the history of Christendom. 


*latered, a. [Eng. later; -ed.] Delayed. 


la-tér-i-fo'-li-otis, a. [Lat. latus (genit. 
lateris)=a side; folium =a leat; and Eng. 
suff. -ows.] 
Bot. (Of a flower, &c.): Growing on the side 
of a leaf. 


la-tér-i-gra-da, s.pl. [Lat. latus (genit. 
lateris) =a side, and gradior=to step, to 
walk.] 

Zool.: A name given by Walcknier to the 
spiders of the family Thomiside (Crab-spiders), 
from their frequently running sideways. 
[THOMISID&. ] 


1Kt’-ér-Y-nérved, a. [Mod. Lat. lateri- 
nerv(um) (Ach. Richard); Eng. adj. suff. -ed.] 
Bot. : The same as STRAIGHT-NERVED. (Used 
of the veins of grasses, palms, orchids, Sc.) 


Wt/-Er-ite, s.&a. [Lat. later (genit. lateris) 
=a brick, a tile ; suff. ~ite (Petrol.) (q.v-).] 

A. As substantive: 

Petrol.: A red jaspery rock, composed of 
silicate of alumina and oxide of iron. (Lyell.) 
A red earthy rock occurring in beds between 
basalt and other lava flows, and resulting 
from their decomposition. It is strongly 
impregnated with sesquioxide of iron, and 
sometimes contains heiatite and beauxite, 
From being derived from various rocks it 
varies greatly in character. (Rutley.) It 
abounds in the Deccan and some other parts 
of Central and Southern India. 

B. As adj.: The same as LATERITIO (q.V.). 


1At-ér-it/-ic, a. (Eng. laterit(e); -ic.] Per- 
taining to, containing, or characterized by 
laterite. 


1At-ér-itious, a. [Lat. lateritius, from later, 
(genit. lateris) = a brick.] Like bricks ; of the 
colour of red bricks. 


lateritious-sediment, s. 

Pathol.; An epithet applied to the brick- 
dust-like sediment occasionally met with in 
the urine of persons suffering from fever. 
(Dunglison.) 


IAt-cr-0-f18x’-idn (cas ksh), s. (Lat. later 
(genit. lateris) = a bending; Fr. latérijlexion.] 
Pathol.: A bending to one side. Used of 
the uterus when it is bent and its fundus 
fixed at the right or left side, the cervix re- 
maining in the medium line. (Tanner: Pract. 
of Med., ii. 417.) 


lat-ér-0-vér’-sion, s. [Lat. latus (genit. 
lateris) = a side, and versus (pa. par. of verto) 
= to turn; Fr. latériversion.] 
Pathol. ; Used of the uterus when the os uteri 
is turned to one side and the fundus to the 
other, (Tanner: Pract. of Med., ii. 419.) 


la-ieg, s. (From Lat. latus ; Gr. Adros (Jatos)= 
a fish of the Nile.] 

Jchthy: A genus of Percide. It scarcely 
differs from Perca, except by strong indenta- 
tions, and even one small spine at the angle of 
the preoperculum, and by stronger indenta- 
tions on the suborbital and humeral bones. 
pnteale Lates niloticus (Cuvier), Perca nilotica 
Linneus) is a large perch of silvery colour, 
occurring in the Nile. It was known to the 
ancients, who prized it for food. 


* la-tés’-cence, s. [Eng. latescen(t); -ce.] 
The quality or state of being latescent or 
concealed from public view or cognizance, 

“la-tés’-gent, a. (Lat. latescens, pr. par. of 
latesco = incept. of lateo.=to be hid.] Lying 


hidden or concealed ; latent; not a : 
not obvious. ; : oe 


lat-€st, a. [Super. of late (q.v.).] 
late’--wake, s. [Lichwake.] 


*late’-ward, a. & adv. [Eng. late; ~ward.] 
A, As adj. ; Somewhat late; backward. 
B. As adv. : Somewhat late, 

fa'-téx, s. 


{Lat. = an li id A 
water.] y liquid, especially 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér. thére; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, 


latered—lathing 


Bot.: The peculiar juice, becoming milky 
when exposed to the air, which is found in 
the laticiferous vessels of Euphorbiacez, 
Papaveracee, Cichoracex, and other ‘‘ milky” 
plants. It appears to consist of a watery 
fluid, with albumen in solution, with floating 
particles of caoutchouc and sometimes of 
starch, 


latex-granules, s. pl. 
Bot.: Minute particles in the fluid filling 
the laticiferous vessels. 


lath (1), lat, * latt, *latte, s. [A.S. lathe, 
pl. letta, latta ; cogn. with Dut. lat ; Ger. lathe, 
lat; Fr. latte. Cf. Welsh lath = a rod, staff, 
yard.] 
I. Ord. Lang.: A slip of wood. 


“Tf I do not beat thee out of thy kingdom with a 
dagger of lath... I'll never wear hair on my face 
more."—Shakesp. - 1 Henry 1V., ii. 4. 


II. Technically : 

1. Carp.: One of the strips of wood nailed 
to the rafters to support the roof-covering. 

2. Domestic: A bedstead slat for supporting 
the mattress. 

3. Plastering: One of the narrow strips 
nailed to the studs of partitions to support 
plastering. Strips of metal are sometiines 
used for this purpose in fire-proof structures. 
Such laths have meansfor securing to the stud- 
ding or wall, and also affording a key to the 
mortar which is laid thereon. 

(1) Lath and plaster: Made of laths plas- 
tered over. (Said of a partition in a house ; 
hence unsubstantial, flimsy.) 


“ A home should be built, or with brick, or with stone, 
Why ’tis plaster and lath ; and I think that’s all one." 
Prior ; Down Hall. 


(2) Lath floated and set fair: Three-coated 
plasterers’ work. The first is called pricking- 
up, the second floated, the third finishing. 

(3) Lath laid and set : Two-coated plasterers’ 
work. The first is called laying, the second 
finishing. 

lath-brick, s. A long brick, 22x6 
inches, used for oast or grain-kiln floors. 


lath-cutter, s. An instrument for cut- 
ting lath from a board or balk. 


lath-nail, s. A small cut nail for fasten- 
ing laths to studding. 


lath-render, lath-splitter, s. 
who rends or splits wood up into laths. 

Lath-render’s knife: A knife resembling a 
small shingle-knife or froe, for splitting joggles 
into laths. [FRor.] 


lath-rending, lath-splitting, s. The 
act or business of splitting wood up into 
laths. 


lath-splitter, s. 
lath-splitting, s. [LaTH-RENDING.] 


lath (2), * lathe (1), s.  [A.S. Jadh.] A part 
or division of a country, comprising several 
hundreds; the term now only survives in 
Kent, in which there are five lathes, 

“As Alured divided the shires first, so to him is 
owing the constitution of hundreds, tithin , Lathes, 
and wapentakes.”—Drayton : Poly-Olbion. (Note.) 

*lath-reeve, * lathe-reeve, * lath- 

reve, s. An official who presided over a 
lath of a county. 


“These had formerly their lathe-reeves and rape- 
reeves, acting in subordination to the shire-reeve.”— 
Blackstone : Comment. (Introd. § 4.) 


One 


[LATH-RENDER.] 


lath, v.t. [Lara (1),.s.] Tocover or line with 
laths. : 


“A small kiln consists of an oaken frame, Zathed on 
every side,’—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


lathe (2), * lath (3), s.__ [Icel. lédh, gen. sing. 
& nom, pl. ladhar; Dan. lad. Perhaps con- 
nected with Icel. hladhr = to load.) 


1, A machine for turning and polishing flat, 
round, cylindrical, or other shaped pieces of 
wood, ivory, metal, &c., in which the object 
revolves while it is shaped or polished by a 
tool applied to it. Lathes are of various kinds, 
and known by various names, according to 
the construction, mode of driving, &c. [%] 
The parts of the lathe are :—The bed, sheers, 
cheeks, sides, on which the puppets, which 
form the head-stock and tail-stock, slide. The 
mandrel, or live spindle of the live head, and 
on which is the speed-pulley ; the centres on 
the live or front spindle, and the dead or back 
spindle, respectively, on which the work is 
turned ; the fly-wheel (of a foot-lathe), on 
which is the cord passing to the speed-pulley 


*lathe (2), s. 


* lath’-en, a. 


1ath’-ér, s. 


* lith’-ér (2), v.t. 


lath’-ing, s. 


of the head stock; the treadle, or foot-board, 
to which the power is applied; the collar- 
plate, cone-plate, face-plate, chuck, or other 
means of connecting the work; the rest for 
the tool. 

“ Could turn his word, ead oath, and faith, 


many ways as in a lath. 
AED tre Butler : Hudibras, ili, 2, 


2. Weaving: The wooden frame beam which 
forces up the weft ; the lay or batten. 


{| The bar-lathe has a single beam or shear, 
generally of a triangular shape. On this the 
heads or puppets slip. The bed-lathe is the 
usual form, and has two parallel shears. The 
centre-lathe has head and tail stocks, which 
afford centres for each end of the work turned. 
The chuck-lathe supports the work bein 
turned, by means of a grasping tool or sovke 
on the mandrel of the head-stock. The geo- 
metric-lathe is an instrument for producing 
wavy or eccentric patterns with a general con- 
centric arrangement. The hand-lathe is driven 
by a crank or bow, and is of small size, for the 
bench or table. The watchmaker’s lathe is a 
small bench-lathe, sometimes having pivot 
centres, on which the work is turned by a bow, 
and sometimes a hand-lathe or a foot-lathe of 
small proportions. The last-lathe is a lathe 
for turning irregular forms, The mandrel- 
lathe supports the work on a spindle, which 
is attached to the axle of the head-stock, or 
on the head and tail centres, according to cir- 
cumstances. The pivot-lathe is a small bench- 
lathe whose centres are the ends of rods 
clamped in the heads and not partaking of the 
revolution. The pole-lathe supports the work 
on puppets, and the cord passes from the 
treadle two or three times round the work, and 
then upward to a spring-bar. The power- 
lathe is driven by horse- power, water, or steam. 
The rose-engine lathe is a form of the geo- 
metric. The spindle-lathe has a rotating axis 
in the head stock, to which the work is at- 
tached. The spoke-lathe is a lathe for turn- 
ing irregular forms, The turn-bench is a smal) 
portable lathe for the work bench or desk. 


lathe-bed, s. That part of a lathe on 
which the puppets slide. 


lathe-chuck, s. A chuck for holding 
work to the live mandrel, or a mandrel be- 
tween centres of a lathe. 


lathe-dog, s. [Dog, s., II. 3 (3).] 


lathe-drill, s. A bar-lathe arranged asa 
horizontal drilling-machine. 


lathe-head, s. The poppet-head which 
contains the mandrel, on which is a cone- 
ully for the belt and means for attaching a 
‘ace-plate or chuck for the work. 


lathe-tool holder,s. A socket or holder 
for a lathe-tool, having a shank which is held 
by the set-screw on the post of the slide-rest. 


{Icel. hlatha; Dan. ladi.] A 
barn, a granary. 
“Why ne had thou put the neva! in the Zathez” 
haucer ; CO. T., 4,085. 
(Eng. lath (1), s. 5 -en.] 
of a lath or of laths. ‘ 


t : [A.S. leddhor ; cogn. with Icel. 
laudhr, l6dhr = froth, foam, scum ; laudhra, 
lddhra = to foam; leydhra = to wash. From 
the same root as Lat» lavo = to wash; Eng. 
lave.] 

1, Froth or foam made by soap moistened 
with water. 

“ By this process the water yields a lather immedi- 
ately.”"—Tyndall: Frag. of Science, ch. v. 
_ 2. Froth or foam caused by profuse sweat- 
ing, as on a horse. 


Made 


lath’-6r (1), v.i. & t. (LaTarr, s.] 


A. Intrans.: To form a foam as with soap 
and water ; to froth. 

B. Trans. : To cover over with lather, 

“The damsel with th 

great Spee ea ne oe 

Etym. doubtful, but prob. 
connected with (1), or else with leather, v. 
(q.v.).] To beat, to thrash, to flog. (Slang.) 


(Lats (1), v.] 
1, The act of covering or lining with laths. 
2. A coating, covering, or lining with laths 
for walls, &c. 


lathing-clamp, s. A clamp to hold a 
of spaced laths whiie naiung to the stud- 
ng. : 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; god, pdt, 
full; try. S¥rian. 2, e=6; ey=& qu=kw. 


lathing-hammer, s. A hatchet, whose 
bit and poll present a straight line, so that 
the bit does not interfere with nailing u 
laths in corners of rooms. The bit is use 
for cutting laths to a length, and has a notch 
for withdrawing nails, 


Wth-re’-a, s. [From Gr. AaSpatos (lathratos) 
= secret, hidden, concealed.] 

Bot. : Toothwort, a genus of Orobanchacer. 
One species, Lathrea squamaria, is British. 
It is a pale purplish, fleshy parasite on the 
roots of hazel, &c., flowering in April or May. 
It is attached by rootlets to the plant it 
pegs on. The stamens are four to six when 

igh; the racemes four to six inches; the 
flowers half an inch. Its roots were formerly 
nsed in epilepsy but without success. 


l&th-rid-1-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lathridi(us) 
(q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Entom.: A family of beetles, tribe Necro- 
5a) or Clavicornia. They are small, oblong, 
or linear beetles, having eleven-jointed an- 
tenn, one, two, or three of them constituting 
the club; three simple joints in the tarsi. 
mer a 850 are known, forty-six of them 

ish. 


la-thrid’-i-tis, s [Gr. Aadpisios (lathridios) 
= secret, covert, furtive.] 

Entom,: The typical genus of the family 
Lathridiide. Sharp enumerates eighteen 
British species. 

lath’-work, s. (Eng. lath (1), s., and work.) 
A covering or lining of laths to receive plaster, 


lath’-¥, a. [Eng. lath (1), s.; -y.]) Like a 
lath ; thin as a lath ; made of a lath. 
“The which he tossed to and fro amain 
And eft his Jathy falchion brandished.” 
est: Abuse of Travelling. 
MWith-y-riis, s. (Lat. lathyros; Gr. Ad 


yros 
(lathuros) = a kind of pulse ; a vetchling.] 
Bot.: Everlasting Pea, Bitter Vetch, or 

Vetchling. A — of Papilionaceous plants, 
It resembles Vicia, but has fewer leaflets, 
broader —— an obliquely truncate staminal | 
tube, and a style longitudinally flattened and 
bearded on the inner face. A hundred species 
of the genus are kuown. The genus is 
divided into the subgenera Aphaca, Nissolia, 
Lathyrus on and Orobus, Lathyrus pra- 
tensis, the Meadow Vetchling, a climbing plant, 
two to three feet long, with yellow flowers, is 
frequent, The roots of Lathyrus tuberosus are 
eatable. The seeds of L. Aphaca can be eaten 
when green, but when ripe produce headache 

- and are narcotic. Christison says that flour 
in which those of L. Cicera have been ground 
is poisonous, JL. sativus is used as en 
fodder for cattle in the North of India. It is 
said to uce paralysis in pigs. L. Aphaca 
and L. imphalensis att), are also used in 
India as fodder plants, Nearly sixty species 
of the genus are widely cultivated for their 
handsome flowers—yellow, red, scarlet, purple 
and blue. The larger kinds are well ‘adapted 
for arbours and shrubberies, but require 
branches for their support. 

la’-ti-a-lite (ti as shi), s. [Lat. Latium, the 
ancient name for the Campagna, Rome; suff. 
-ite (Min.).} 

Min. : The same as HAtynirE (q.v.). 

La/-ti-an (t as sh), a. [From Lat. Latiwm, one 
of the districts of Ancient Italy.) Of or per- 
taining to Latium. 

“ The Tusculan Mamilias 


Prince of the Latian name.” 
Macaulay: Horatius, xii. 


* la tib’-u-lize, v.i. (Lat. latibulum = a hid- 
ee piste lateo = to lie hid; Eng. suff. ~ize.] 
To retreat and conceal one’s self ; to lie hid ; to 
retire and lie dormant during the winter. 


*la-tib-u-lim, s. [Lat.] A hiding-place ; 
a den, a burrow, a cavity. 
1t-i-cif-ér-oiis, a. (Lat. later (genit. laticis) 
=sap, juice; fero=to bear, and Eng. adj. 
suff. -ous.] 
Bot. ; Bearing or producing latex or elabo- 
rated sap. 
laticiferous-cells, s. pl. 
Bot. ; Long-branched, simple cells occurring 
in the Euphorbiacex, Asclepiadacee, &c. 


laticiferous-tissue, s., laticiferous- 
us-canals, 


laticifer- 
ous-vessels, s. pl. 
Bot.: The tubular and often ramified canals 


boil, bép; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin 


lathrea—latisternal 


containing the latex, or milky juice of many 
plants. Attention was directed to them by 
C. H. Schultz, of Berlin, in 1886, and by 
Dippel and Hanstein in 1863. Some branch, 
but do not unite with the neighbouring tubes ; 
others form a network. 


* la’-ti-clave, s. (Lat. laticlavum, from latus 
= wide, broad ; and clavus = a stripe.] 
Rom, Antiq. : A broad stripe of purple worn 
by Roman Senators on the front of their tunics, 
as a mark of their rank. 


“la-ti-cds'- tate, a. [Lat. lotus = wide, 
broad, and costatus= having a rib; costa =a 
rib.) Having broad or wide ribs. 


la-ti-dén’-tate, a, (Lat. latus = wide, broad, 
and dentatus = toothed; dens = a tooth.) 
Having wide or broad teeth. 


la-_ti-fo'-li-ate, 1a-ti-fo'-li-oiis, a. [Lat. 

latifolius, from latus = wide, ecg folium 
=a leaf.) Having wide or broad leaves; 
broad-leaved. 


*lat-i-fiin’-di-an, a. [Lat. latus = wide, 
and fundo = to pour.) Widespread. 


“The interest of a vi latifundian faction.”— 
North: Examen, p. 414. bo as ie 


*1At'-i-mér, s. [A corruption of Latiner 
(q.v.).] An interpreter. . 


Lat’-in, * Lat-ine, a. &s. (Fr. Latin, from 
Lat. Latinus = pertaining to Latiwm ; Ital., 
Sp., & Port. Latino.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to Latium or its inhabi- 
tants; Roman; as, the Latin language. 

2. Pertaining to or written in or about the 
language of the Latins or Romans : as, a Latin 
grammar. 

3. Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
Latin races (q.v.). 

“ But Turkish force and Latin fraud 
Would break your shield however broad.’ 
Byron: Don Juan, iii. 

4, Belonging to, characteristic of, or in any 

way connected with the Latin Church (q.v.). 


B, As substantive: 

1. A native or inhabitant of Latium; a 
Roman. 

2, The language of the ancient Romans, 

3. A member of one of the Latin races. 

4, The members, and especially the clergy, 
of the Latin Church. > 

5. A school-exercise, consisting in the ren- 
dering or translation of English into Latin. 


Latin Church, s. 
Church Hist.: The Church of the West, as 
distinguished from the Oriental Church. 


“Its authors affected to speak of errors in the Latin 
Church.”—Vaughan; Vatican Council, p, 80. 


Latin cross, s. 
beam of which is one-third the length of the 
vertical one, 


Latin-league, s. 

Hist.: An offensive and defensive alliance 
of Latin nations advocated by Sefor Castelar, 
and proposed by him in the Spanish Assembly, 
January 15, 1884, to restore the balance of 

ower in Europe, and check the increasing 
nfluence of Germany. 


“One of Sefior Castelar’s tirades on the Latin- 
league.”"—Saturday Review, March 18, 1882, p. 823, 


Latin races, s. pl. 

Ethnol. : A loose expression denoting those 
peoples whose language is of Latin origin; 
specif., the French, Spaniards, and Italians. 


“ He continued his eulogy of the Latin races, which 
were first in the world at nearly all points."—Zimes, 
Jan. 16, 1884, p. 5. 


Latin-rite, s. 

Ecclesiol. : The liturgy and ritual of the 
Latin, as distinguished from that of the Greek 
Church. 


Latin Union, s. An alliance formed 
in 1865 for the purpose of hngeraee | and 
maintaining a uniform system of gold and 
silvercoinage. The parties thereto at the outset 
were France, Italy, Switzerland and Belgium ; 
but Greece joined the alliance subsequently. 
(MoNETARY-CONVENTION.] 


* L&t’-in, * lat-ine, v.t. (Lavin, a.] 
1. To render or translate into Latin, 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. 
; -fion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = 


A cross the transverse 
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2, To mix or interlard with Latin words or 
phrases. 
“Such fellowes will so Latine their tongues, that the 


simple cannot but wonder at their talke,”— : 
Arte of Khetoricke, bk. ili, mimenere 


Lat’ - in - 8. (Fr. latinisme; Low Lat. 
latinismus,| A Latin idiom or mode of expres- 
sion; a mode of speech peculiar to the Latin 
language. (Addison: Spectator, No. 285.) 


+ L&t’in-ist, s. (Eng. Latin; -ist.] 
learned or versed in the Latin language. 


“Oldham was id m, 
evan considered as a good Latinist.”—Old- 


7 St in int-tc, a (Eng, Latinist ; -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to the hia 1 : 
Lathn style, ‘ atin language; in a 


*“la-tin’-i-tas-tér, s. [Formed from Latin 
on the analogy of poetaster, &¢.] Onewho has 
a sminattering of Latin, 


la-tin’-i-ty, s. [Fr. latinité, from Lat. latini- 
tatem, accus, of latinitas, from Lotinus = 
Latin; Ital, latinita; Sp. latinidad.] The 
Latin tongue ; the use or idioms of the Latin 
language ; specif., purity of Latin style or 
idiom. (Hustace; Italy, i. Prel. Dis.) 


Lat-in-i-za’-tion, s. (Eng. Latiniz(e) ; -ation.] 
The act of latinizing or rendering into Latin. 


Lat’-in-ize, v.t. & i, (Eng. Latin; suff. -ize.} 
A, Transitive: 
1. To render or translate into Latin. 
2. To give a Latin appearance or characteg 
to; to give Latin terminations or forms to. 


“He uses coarse and vulgar words, or terms an& 
phrases that are latinized, scholastick, and hard tobe 
understood.""— Watts, 


3. To render subject to the See of Rome. 
“The assertion that Rome seeks to Latinize their 
Church, and destroy its autonomy."—Vaughan: Fear 
of Preparation, p. 78. 
__B. Intrans.: To make use of Latin words, 
idioms, or phrases; to use words borrowed 
from Latin. 


*1at/-in-léss, «. [Eng. latin; -less.] With- 
out a knowledge of Latin. 

“Those Latinless young lubbers.”—Lytton : Pelham, 
ch, xxii. 
* Lat-in-ly, adv. [Eng. Latin; -ly.] With 
purity of Latin style; in a pure Latin style. 
“Nor one amongst an hundred that can [express 
pineal in Latin] Latinly.”—Heylin ; Voyage of France, 
p. 296, 

* la’-tion, s. [Lat. latio, from latus, pa. par. 
of fero = to bear.] The act of bearing, carry- 
ing, or transporting from one place to another ; 
carriage, transportation, translation. 

“The netions, lations, and the signs.” 
Herrick ; Hesperides, p. 48. 

*14-ti-rés’-trotis, a. [Lat. latus = wide, 
broad, and rostrum = a beak.) Having a wide 
or broad beak. 


“Tn quadrupeds, in regard of the figure of their 
heads, the ages are placed at some distance ; in latiros- 
trous and flat-billed birds, they are more laterally 
seated." —Browne ; Vulgar Lrrours, bk. v., ch. i. 


a’-ti-sépt, a. [Lat. latus = wide, broad, and 
septus, pa. par, of sepio = to surround with a 
hedge.) 

Bot.: A term used of the dissepiment or 
septum in the silicule of a cruciferous plant 
when in transverse sections it is seen to oc- 
cupy the longer diameter. (homé: Text Book 
of Bot. (od. Bennett, 1879, p. 413.) 


1a-ti-sép’-tz, s. pl. [Larisept.] 
Bot. : Cruciferous plants, having the fruits 
latisept (q.v.). 


lat’-ish, a. [Eng. lat(e) ; -ish.] Somewhat or 
rather late, 


“The passion for literature came latish In his cage.” 
—D, Masson, in Macmiilan’s Mag., Vol. xlv., p. 78. 


1a-ti-stér’-nal, «a. [Lat. latus = broad, wide; 
sternum = the sternum (q.v.), and Eng. suff. 
-al.) Having a broad, flat sternum, one of the 
characteristics of the anthropoid apes. 

“The anatomical characters of man’s body have 
much more resemblance to those common to the 
lalisternal group than _to those presented by any other 
section of the order Primates."—S¢, George Mivart: 
Man & Apes, p. 178, 


latisternal apes, s. pl. 
Zool. : A name for the Anthropoid or An- 
thropomorphous Apes. 


“ They agree with man in the possession of a broad, 
flat chow (whence their name of Latisternal Apes), in 
having an a, diz vermiformis to the cx#scum, and in 
the fact that the liver, except in the gorilla, is of s very 
simple structure.”—Nicholson » Zoology (1880), p. 77% 


One 


ph=f 
pel, del. 
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*la’-ti-tan-cy, s. (Eng. latiton(t); -cy.] The 
act or state of lying hid ; the act of lurking. 


“In vipers she has abridged their malignity by their 
secession or latitancy.’—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. 
iii., ch. xxi. 


*14/-ti-tant, a. (Lat. latizans, pr. par. of latito 
=to lie hid; freq. from lateo = to be hid.) 
Lying hid ; concealed, latent, lurking. 

“Snakes, lizards, snails, and divers other insects lati- 
tant many months in the year,”"—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iii., ch. xxi. 


* 14/-ti-tat, s. [Lat., =he is in concealment ; 
8rd pers. sing. pr. indic. of latito = to lie hid.) 
Law: An obsolete writ calling upon a per- 
son to appear in the Court of King’s Bench to 
answer as on the supposition that he was 
hiding. . 

“ The bill was always founded on a plaint of trespass 
quare clausum fregit, and was @ kind of capias, which 
accusation indeed it was, that gave the court of King's 
Bench jurisdiction in civil causes, which must have 
been served on the defendant, if found by the sheriff ; 
but, if he returned ‘non est inventus,’ then there 
issued out a writ of Jatitat, tothe sheriff vf another 
county, as Berks; which recited the bill of Middlesex 
and testified that the defendant, * latitat et discwrrit,’ 
lurked and wandered about in Berks; and therefore 
commanded the sheriff to take him, and have his body 
in court on the day of the return; but in the King’s 
Bench, as in the Common Pleas, it ultimately became 
the practice to sue out _a latitat upon a supposed, and 
not an actual, bill of Middlesex."—Blackstone ; Com- 
ment., bk. iii., ch. 10. 


* 1a-ti-ta’-tion, s.. [Lat. latitatio, from latito 
= to lie hid.] The act or state of lying hid. 


lat'-i-tude, s. [Fr., from Lat. latitudo= 
breadth, from latus = wide, broad ; Sp. latitud ; 
Ital. latitudine; Port. latitude.] 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Breadth, width ; extent or distance from 
one side to the other. 

*(2) Room, space: as, There is little lati- 
tude for motion. 

(3) In the same sense as II. 2. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Extent, wideness. 

(2) Wideness, comprehensiveness ; looseness 
of application ; want or absence of strictness. 
(8) Wideness, comprehensiveness, extent. 

“ Albertus, bishop of Ratisbon, for his great learning, 

and latitude of owledge, oneanen Magnus.” — 
Browne. 

(4) Extent of deviation from a standard or 
rule ; laxity; freedom from rule, restraint, or 
limits. 

“T took this kind of verse, which allows more ZJati- 

tude than any other."—Dryden ; Second Misc, (Pref.) 

Il. Technically : 


1, Astron. : The angular distance of a star 
from the ecliptic, measured on a great circle 
drawn through the star and the pole of the 
ecliptic. This method of measurement is 
now not much used, that by right ascension 
and declination having largely taken its place. 


4 Latitude is the most potent, though not 
the only cause in determining the climate of 
the several countries. 

2, Geog.: The latitude of a place on the sur- 
face of the earth, is its angular distance from 
the equator, measured on the meridian of the 
place. Latitude is north or south, according 
as the place is north or south of the equator. 
Circles whose planes are parallel to that of the 
equator, are called circles of latitude, or paral- 
lels of latitude, because the latitude of every 
point of each circle is the same, The latitude 
of a place is always equal to the inclination of 
the axis of the earth ‘to the horizon of the 
place, and conversely. A degree of latitude is 
sixty nautical or about sixty-nine and half 
English miles. 

3. Surv. : The distance between two east 
and west lines drawn through two extremities 
ofa course. Ifthe course is run towards the 
north, the latitude is called northing, if to- 
wards the south, it is called southing, 


“| (1) Difference of latitude of two points: 

Naut. : The are of any meridian intercepted 
between the parallels of latitude through the 
pene, expressed in degrees. When the two 
atitudes are of the same name, the algebraic 
difference is the same as the arithmetical dif- 
ference of the latitudes ; when they are of dif- 
ferent names, the algebraic difference is the 
arithmetical sum, the southern latitude being 
regarded as negative. 

(2) Middle latitude : In navigation, the mean 
of two latitudes found by taking half of their 
algebraic sum. 


{te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


latitancy—latter 


(3) Middle latitude sailing : 

Naut.: A combination of plane and parallel 
sailing, so named from the use of the middle 
latitude. 

(4) Parallels of latitude : Small circles paral- 
lel to the equator. 


14t-¥-tud/-in-al, a. [Lat. latitudo (genit. 
latitudinis); Eng. adj. suff. -al.] Of or per- 
taining to latitude; in the direction of lati- 
tude. 


14t-i-tud-in-ar’-i-an, a. & s. _ [Fr. latitud- 

inaire, from Lat. latitudo (genit. latitudinis) = 
width, breadth.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Wide in range or scope; not 
confined within narrow limits ; free. 

2. Church Hist.: Pertaining to, characteristic 
of, or in any way connected with the persons 
or teaching described under B. 


“The party contained... a Puritan element and 
See reat element.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch, Xl, 

B. As substantive: 

Church Hist. (Pl.): A party in the Church 
of England, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, who, wearied by the fierce 
religious disputes of the time, aimed at a 
broad or comprehensive system which might 
reconcile the contending parties, or at least 
diminish the vehemence of their controversies. 
They were attached to Episcopacy, but were 
prepared to welcome as brethren those who 
believed in other forms of church government, 
The right settlement of the question between 
Calvinism and Arminianism was not essential 
to salvation: it, therefore, need not cause 
alienation of feeling among those who were 
agreed as to essentials. The chief latitudina- 
rians were John Hales, William Chillingworth, 
Henry More, Ralph Cudworth, Theophilus 
Gale, John Whichcote, and Archbishop Tillot- 
son. They were opposed both by the Puritans 
and by the High Church party. The first of 
them that appeared were denounced as Soci- 
nians, Deists, Atheists, &c. But on the resto- 
ration of Charles II. they were advanced to 
high dignity. They were the precursors of 
the modern Broad Church party. 


1at-i-tud-in-ar’-i-an-ism, s. [Eng. loti- 
tudinarian ; -ism.] Freedom or liberality of 
opinion, especially in matters relating to re- 
ligion ; absence of bigotry ; laxity or ind@iffer- 
ence in respect to religious doctrines. 


‘Roving into the dreary and pathless wilds of Zati- 


tudinarianism.”—Dr. Parr : Tracts by a Warburto- 
nian. 


* 1At-i_tud’-In-ots, a. [As if from a Lat. 
latitudinosus, from latitude (genit. latitudinis) 


=breadth, width.) Having latitude, breadth, | 


' or large extent. 


* lat—on, * lat-oun, s. (Sp. Jaton.] The same 
as LATTEN (q.V.). 
“He hadde a eros of Zatoun ful of stones.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 701. 
*ja/-trant, a. (Lat. latrums, pr. par. of latro 
= to bark.] Barking. 
“Thy care be first the various gifts to trace, 
The minds and genius of the latraum race.” 
Tickell : On Hunting. 
* la/-trate, v.i. [Lat. latratum, sup. of latro 
= to bark.] To bark, as a dog. 


* la-tra’-tion, s. [Lat. latratio, from latro = 
to bark.] The act of barking; a bark. 


A . = 
*la-treut’-ic-al, a, [Gr. Aatpedw (latreud) = 
to serve.] Ministerinig ; acting as a servant ; 
pertaining or relating to latria (q.v.). 

“That in this sacred supper there is a sacrifice in 
that sense wherein the fathers spake, none of us ever 
doubted; but that is then, either latrewtical, as Bel- 
larmin distinguishes it not ill, or eucharistical."—Bp. 
Hall ; No Peace with Rome, § 4, 


1a/-tri-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. Aatpeva (Jatreia).] 
Kcclesiol. & Chwrch Hist. ; A technical term 
for that supreme worship which can lawfully 
be offered to God alone. In this sense the 
word was used by the Greek Fathers, and at 
the second Council of Nice (Seventh General 
A.D. 787), St. Augustine (cont. Maust., xx. 21 
adopted it, on the ground that it expressed 
exactly what no single Latin word would ex- 
press ; and it was probably owing to his in- 
fluence that it passed into general use. 


la-trine’, s. (Lat. latrina, lavatrina = a 
bath, from lavo = to wash.] A privy, a water- 
closet. (Used principally in the army, and in 
the hospitals and prisons.) 


la-tréb’-ite, s. [Named by Brooke after the 
“Rev. C, J. Latrobe; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: A pale rose-red variety of Anorthite, 
from the Isle of Amitok, coast of Labrador, 
resembling Amphodelite’ (see these words). 
It has three cleavages with, according to Mil- 
ler, the mutual inclinations, 101° 45’, 93° 30° 
and 109°. 


*1a-trog-in-a/-tion, s. [Lat. latrociniwm = 
thieving, a theft; latro=a thief.) The act of 
robbing or thieving ; theft. 


*14t-r0-cin'-i-tim, s. [Lat.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The prerogative or right of judging and 
executing thieves. 

2. Theft, larceny.. [LARCENY.] 

II. Church Hist.: A term applied by Pope 
Leo the Great to the heretical Council of 
Ephesus, A.D. 449, convoked by the Empress 
Eudocia, at the request of Dioscorus, patri- 
arch of Alexandria, who wished to reverse the 
decisions of Chalcedon (Fourth General, A.D. 
451), which condemned Butyches, and af- 
firmed two natures—a divine and human 
nature—in Jesus Christ. Dioscorus employed 
violence towards the Papal legates, and is ac- 
cused of falsifying the Acts, which were after- 
wards confirmed by Theodosius, but the 
Churches of Asia Minor, Pontus, Syria, and 
the West rejected them. 


“The council which for its evil repute has earned 
the name of Latrocinium or Robber-synod.’—Addis & 
Arnold; Cath. Dict., p. 127. 


* la-trd¢-in-y, s. [Lat. latrocinium.] Theft, 
larceny (q.v-), 


14-tro-déc’-tis, s. 
pay, hire, and dexrés (dektos, 
(Agassiz.)] 

Zool. : A genus of Spiders, family Theridiidee. 
Latrodectus malmignattus, the Malmignatte, is a 
black spider, with about thirteen blood-red 
spots on the abdomen. Though but half an 
inch long, it is said to have a bite sometimes 
attended by fatal results to man. Its ordi- 
nary food is grasshoppers, small locusts, &c. 
It inhabits the south of Europe and the north 
of Africa. 


la-triin’-cu-lis, s. (Lat. = a robber, a free- 
booter. ] 

Ichthy.: A genus of fishes, family Gobiide. 
Latrunculus albus is the White Goby, a small 
transparent fish, occurring in the south of 
Scotland. 


1at'-ten, * lat-on, * lat-o * lat-tin, s. 
&a. [O. Fr. laton (Fr. laiton), from latte= a 
lath, because the metal was hammered into 
thin ‘sheets or plates. Cf. Ital. latta = tin ; 
Sp. laton=latten brass ; latas=laths; hoja 
de lata = tin-plate ; Port. data = tin-plate ; 
latas = laths.] 

A, As substantive: 


*}], A kind of mixed metal; a finer kind of 
brass, of which the incised plates for sepul- 
chral monuments [BRASsEs], crosses, and a 
great proportion of the candlesticks, &c., used 
in parochial churches were made, 

“ His helme of latown bright.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 18,806. 

2. Thin metal; metal in sheets. 

8. Tin-plate. 4 


-4 Black-latten is brass in milled sheets, 
used by braziers and for drawing into wire. 
Shaven latten is a thinner article. Roll latten 
is polished on both sides, ready for use, Lat- 
ten-wire is wire made from latten-plate. It 
was thus made before the invention of wire- 
drawing. 

B. As adj. ; Made of latten. 

“T challenge combat of this Zatten bilbo.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, i. L 

latten-brass, s. 

LATTEN (q.V.). 


1at’-tér, a. [Another form of Zater (q.v.).] 


1. Coming or happening after something 
else ; more late ; more recent; later ; opposed 
to former, 


[Gr. Adrpoy (latron) = 
5 = received. 


The same as Biack- 


“Tf the latter hu i 
Serpe erdusharal die, which took her to be his 


2. Mentioned the last of two. 
3. Modern, present ; lately done or past. 


“Hath not navigation discovered tf 
ages whole nations a the bay ot Soldinia ba aod a 


* 4, Last, latest, final. 
“At the latter day.”—Shakesp, + Henry V., iv. 1. 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


latter-born, s Last-born, youngest. 
“My wits, mors careful for the latter-born, 
mad csven a cic altos sinall spare mast.” 
onaxesp,. Comedy of Errors, 1.1. 


aang Saints, s. pl. 
he Fifth Monarchy Men of the English 
Commonwealth. [Firra Monarcuy.] ‘ne 

2 [Mormon,} 


ee Latter-day Saints: (Mor- 


latter-kin, s. 

Plumb.: A pointed piece of hard wood, 
used for clearing out the grooves of the 
cames in Sebcmenk glazing. 

* latter-mint, s. A late kind of mint. 


“Savoy, latter-mint, and columbines.” 
Keats: Endymion, iv. 


Mat-térly, adv. [Eng. latter; -ly.] 
1, Of late ; in time not long past ; lately. 
2. At last; ultimately. 
3. Toward or on the last part of life. 
“ Latterly Milton was short aud thick.”"—Richardson 


lat’-tér-math, s. [Eng. latter, and math(q.v.). 
A later or second Lon a or crop ; primate 


* 1lAt-térn, s.. [Lecrery.] 


lattice, * lat-tis, * lat-is, *lat-ys, s. 
Br. ody lath-work, from latte =a lath; 


* L. Ordinary Language: 

1, Any wooden structure composed of laths 
or thin pieces of wood crossing and forming 
open chequered or reticulated work. 

“Of old time our countrie houses in steed of glasse 
did vse much lattise, and that made either of wicker 
or fine ribs of oke in checkerwise.”"—Holinshed > 
Desc. of Eng., bk. ii., ch. xii. 

2. A window formed of laths or strips of 
metal crossing each other diagonally like net- 
work. Such windows were once common in 
England. The panes are diamond-shaped, set 
with an acute 


an- 

gle upward. 
“Through the dim Jat. 
tieeo er the floor of 


stone.’ 
Byron; Lara, 1. 11. 
3. A blind for a 


perpendicular 


and horizontal 

bars, either inter- : 

laced or not. LATTICE. 
lattice-bri s. A bridge supported by 

a girder whose web consists of diagonal cross- 

ing pieces. 


latti > & od ne 
of two horizontal bars ted by diagona 
erossing-bars, 

lattice-leaf, lattice-plant, lattice- 
leaf plant, s. 

Bot. : Ouviranda fenestralis and 0. Berneriana, 
endogenous plants Lo oJ to the Juncagin- 
acee. Their leaves consist almost wholly of a 

rforated lace-like net-work, They are from 

agasear. 

lattice-truss, s. A truss having hori- 
zontal chords. and inclined intersecting braces. 

lattice-window, s. The sameas Lat- 
TICE, 3., 2. 

lattice-work, s. The same as Lattice, 
s, 1. 


“These —— 
Of texture firm a lattice-work, that braced 
‘The new machine.” Cowper: Tusk, i 42. 


* 1&4t’-tige, vt. [Larrice, s.] 
1, To form or construct in fashion of a lattice. 
2. To furnish with a lattice or lattice-work. 


“ times, from out her latticed halls, 
Look o'er the dark blue sea.” 
Byron: Composed during a Thunderstorm, 


8. To intertwine. 4 
hi +h the Zatticed boughs.” 
Disparted moonlight throug! vk ge! a 


xxv 
*{] To lattice-up: To hide from the light of 
day ; to obscure ; to eclipse. 
“Therein it seemeth he hath latticed-wp Cresar.”— 
North: Plutarch, p. 621. 


Lit’-tiged, a [Larmce, s.) 
latticed-cell, s. 
Bot.: A cell, the partition walls of which 


BEN, 16D; pdAt, j6w1; cat, gel, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-ian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, 


latterly—laugh 


are thickened in some like manner, but not 
actually perforate, (T’homé.) 


latticed-heath, s.— 
Entom. * Stenia elathrata, a whitish ochry 
geometer moth, of the family Fidonide. 
latticed siliceous-shells, s. pi. 
Zool.: Rhizo shells of the famil 
ie yjpodous re) e family 
a’-tus réo’-tiim,s. (Lat. = a right side.] 
Conic Sections: [PARAMETER]. 
lauch, v.i. (Lavan, v.] (Sovtch.) 


lauch, s. [Law.] Law, custom, usage. (Scotch.) 
“ Avyeel, aweel, Maggie, ilka land has its ain auch.” 


Scott : Antiquary, ch. xxvi. 
*laud, “laude, s. [0. Sp. laude; Ital. laude, 
lode; Lat. laudem, accus. of laus= praise.] 


[Laup, v.] 
1. Praise, honour paid, honourable men- 
tion, glory. 
“So do well and thou shal 
(that is ta aky, of eres teat weme pL 
2. Praise, thankful adoration. 
“ Laud be to heaven.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., ill. 3.° 
3. That part of divine worship which con- 
sists of praise. 
4. A song of praise, a hymn. 
“She chanted snatches of old lauds.” 
Shakesp, ; Hamlet, iv. 7. (Quarto.) 
5, Pl.: [Marrss]. 


* laud, * laude, vt. (Lat. laudo ='to praise, 
from laus (genit. laudis) = praise; Ital. laud- 
are; O. Sp. laudar ; Fr. louer; Port. lowvar.] 
To praise, to celebrate, to commend. 

“Tf thou laudest and joyest any wight."—Chaucer: 
Testament of Love, bk, i. 


14ud-a-bil’-i-t7, s. t. laudabilitas, from 
laudabilis = laudable (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being laudable or praiseworthy; laud- 
ableness. 


laud’-a-ble, a. (Lat. laudabilis, from laudo 
= to praise, to laud (q.v.); Ital. laudabile ; 
Sp. laudable ; Fr. louable.} 
1. Deserving of praise or commendation ; 
praiseworthy, commendable, 


“It was laudable in the kinsmen and friends of a 

mer to contribute of their substance in order to 

ngs up a purse for Jeffreys."—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., 
xv. 


* 2. Healthful, wholesome, salubrious, 
laud-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. laudable; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being laudable o: 
praiseworthy ; praiseworthiness. 


laud’-a-bly, air. [Eng. laudab(le); -ly.) In 
a laudable manner or degree; so as to deserve 
praise or commendation. 


“Obsolete words may be laudably revived, when 
either they are mej at or significant.”—Dryden : 
Juvenal, ‘edie. 


lau’-da-mine, s. [Lavpanne.] 


lau’-da-nine, s. [Eng., &c. lawlan(um) ; ~ine.] 
Chem.: CoyHesNOg. Laudamine, Landa- 
nine. An alkaloid, homologous with mor- 
phine and codeine, obtained from the aqueous 
extract of opium. It melts at 166’, and solidi- 
fies in the crystalline state on cooling. It is 
soluble in benzol, chloroform, and boiling 
alcohol ; slightly soluble in cold alcohol; in- 
soluble in ether. It dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid with a rose-red colour, in nitric 
acid with an orange-red colour, and in ferric 
chloride with a bright green colour, Lauda- 
nine is tasteless, but its salts are very bitter. 
From their solutions, potash and ammonia 
ecipitate the base in white, amorphous 
locks, soluble in excess of the precipitant. 
Laudanine sulphate stallizes in groups of 
needles, very soluble in water. The hydro- 
chloride forms delicate colourless prisms, 
soluble in water and alcohol. 


1A4u - dan’ - 6- sine, s. Lao. laudan(um) ; 
second element doubtful, and suff. -ine. 
(Chem.)] 

Chem, : CoyHo7NO4. An alkaloid discovered 
by Hesse, in 1871, in the aqueous extract of 
opium, Iterystallizes in microscopic needles, 

ightly soluble in water and alcohol, but very 
soluble in ether and chloroform, 


1au’-da-niim, s. [Lapanum.] 
Chem.: The popular name for Tincture of 
Opium (q.v.). 
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| Dutchman's laudanum: 

Bot.: Passiflora rubra. A Jamaica plant. 
The tincture of its flowers is used as . sub- 
stitute for opium, 

lau-da/-tion, s. (Lat. laudatio, from lau- 
datus, pa. par. of laudo = to praise; Ital. 
laudazione.| The act of praising; praise, 
commendation, 

“The immense and fident J 

yee his writings,” Matthew Arnold? Last tore 

* laud'-a-tive, a, & s (Lat. laudativus, from 

datus, pa. par. of laudo=to praise; Fr. 
laudatif: Hta.'& sp. laudatiooy 

A, As adj.: Praising, laudatory. 

B. As subst. : A panegyric, a eulogy. 


“TI have no purpose to enter into a laudat: 
Jearning.”"—Zacon: Advancement of Learning, see ot 


*1au-da/-tor, s. (Lat. 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who praises or extols ; 

a panegyrist, a eulogizer, 

2. Law: An arbitrator, 


laud’-a-tor-¥, a. & s, (Lat. laudatorius, from 
laudatus, pa. par. of laudo = to praise; O. Fr. 
laudatoire; Ital. & Sp. laudatorio.] 
A. As adj.: Containing or expressive of 
praise ; extolling. 


‘My discourse shall not be altogether Jaudatory.”— 
Bishop Hall; Sermon, March brie ir ipo! 


* B, As subst. : That which contains or ex- 
presses praise ; a panegyric. 
“A Taudatory of itself obtruded In the very first 
word."—Milton ; Apol. for Smectymnuus. 


laud-ér, s. (Eng. laud, v.; -er.] One who 


lauds or extols. 

laugh (ugh as f), * h-en, * lauh-en, 
¥ een lehgh-en, * lihgh-en, 
* Jah - hen, * lah - en, * laughwe, 
* laugh-en, * leigh-hen, * lauch, 
* laughe, * lighe (pa. t. * lough, *loughe, 
*louhe, * lowe, * leighed, *logh, * lauhwed, 
* laghed, laughed), v.i. & t. [A.S. hlehhan, 
hlihhan, hlihan, hlyhhan (pa. t. hléh); cogn. 
with Dut. lagchen; Icel. hleja (pa. t. hid); 
Dan. lee; Sw. le; Ger. lachen ; Goth. hlahjan 
(pa. t. hloh), and allied to Gr. KAéoaw (Kldss6) 
= to chuckle as a hen; Kr&ew (kldsé) = to ery 
as a jackdaw; xpwgw (kréz0)=to caw, &c.; 
Lat. crocito, glocio ; ine cruke, creak, clack, 
click, cluck, &e. (Skeat, &c.)) 

A. Intransitive: 

I, Literally: 

1, To express merriment, pleasure, or grati- 
fication by a brightening or change of the 
countenance, accompanied generally by a 
chuckling noise, characteristic of mirth in the 
human species; to express pleasure or mirth 
visibly and audibly. : 

“ For sometimes she would laugh, and sometimes cry, 

And sudden waxed wroth, and all she knew no’ 

why.” Thomson Castle of Indolence, i. 76. 

2. To be pleased and amused. 

“All Europe read and admired, laughed and wept.” 

—Mucaulay ; Hist. Bng., ch, vi. 

Il. Fig.: To appear gay, bright, cheerful, 
or brilliant. 

wa meptoe tae eH ot ae 

B, Transitive: 

1. To express by laughing; to utter with a 
laugh. 


4 his deep chest Zawghs out a loud applause.” 
is eb aabeat Shakesp.: Troilus & alae, i. 3 


2. To deride, to mock, to ridicule. (Fol- 
lowed by away, down, ov out: as, To laugh @ 
scheme down; to laugh a person out of a 
fancy, &c.) 


a As the sense of misery far away.” 
Laei nugee Cowper: Table Tals, 239. 


{ Q) To laugh at: To mock, to deride, to 
ridicule, to treat with contempt, 

* is donee ot ts ete ate 
Drege ea ott? Bridal of Triermain i. 1%. 

(2) To laugh to scorn; To deride; to treat 
with the utmost contempt. 

4 doe. 
pia pe eee enon a 
Eng., ch. xili. 

(8) To laugh in one’s sleeve: To laugh privately 
or secretly while maintaining a serious or 
demure countenance, 

“ The gods laugh in their slecr } 
To watch man's doubt and fear.” 
Matthew Arnold: Empedocles on Etna, L % 

(4) To peagh out of the other side or corner of 
the mouth, To laugh on the wrong side of one's 
mouth or face: To be made to feelregret, vexa- 


go, gem; thin, this; sim, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel. del, 
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tion, or disappointment, especially after a 
. display of exultation or satisfaction. 


“By-and-by thou wilt laugh on the wrong side of thy 
Sace."—Carlyle: Diamond Necklace, ch. iii, 


*(5) Laugh and lay down: An old game of 
cards, in which the winner laid down his cards 
upon the table, and laughed, or was supposed 
to do so, at his luck. 

{| We laugh at a person to his face; but we 
ridicule his notions by writing or in the course 
of conversation: we laugh at the individual ; 
we ridicule that which is maintained by one 
or many. 


laugh (ugh as f), s. [Lavuau, v.] Anexpres- 
sion of mirth or satisfaction peculiar to man ; 
an inarticulate expression of sudden merri- 
ment. 
“The loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind.” 
Goldsmith: Deserted Village. 
*laugh-worthy, a. Deserving of being 
laughed at ; laughable, ridiculous. 


laugh-a-ble (ugh as f), a. (Eng. laugh; 
-able.] Calculated to raise a laugh ; deserving 
of being laughed at ; comical, ridiculous, 
“ They'll not show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest: be aughable." 
Shakesp.; Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 
laugh’—9-ble-ntes (ugh as f), s. (Eng. 
laughable; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being laughable. 


laugh’-a-bly (ugh as f), adv. [Eng. laugh- 
ab(le); -ly.] In a laughable, comical, or ridi- 
culous manner or degree; so as to excite 
laughter ; ridiculously. 


laugh’-ér (ugh as f), s. [Eng. laugh; -er.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: One who laughs. 
fn thelr fin Macaulay? Hise Bags oo 
2. Zool.: A variety of the domestic pigeon 
(Columba livia), Tegetmeier thus quotes from 
Moore’s Columbarium— 


“This pigeon is about the size of a middling runt, 
and, as I am informed, has a very bright pearl eye, 
almost white; as for its feather, it is red mottled ; 
and some tell me they have seen blues. They are said 
to come from the Holy Land, near Jerusalem.” 


The popular name is derived from its note—a 
prolonged gurgling coo. 


faugh’-ing (ugh as f), pr. par, a, & 8. 
(Laveu, v.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Indulging in a laugh ; expres- 
sive of mirth or merriment. 


“She whispers him with laughing eyes, 
‘Remember, love, the Feast of Roses !'” 
Moore; Light of the Harem. 


C. As subst.: The expression of mirth or 
merriment by a laugh ; a laugh. 


eee without offence must be at absurdities 
and infirmities abstracted from persons.”—Hobbes : 
Human Nature, ch. ix. 


laughing-crow, s. 

Ornith. : Cinclosoma erythrocephalus, one of 
the Merulide. 

laughing-gas, s. 

Chem. : Nitrous oxide. It is so named be- 
cause when inhaled it produces violent exhila- 
tation. 

laughing-goose, s. 

Ornith. : Anser albifrons. It is an American 
migratory bird living east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in summer going north as far as 73° N. 
latitude, and in winter removing to the Middle 
and Southern States. 

laughing-hyeena, s. 

Zool.: Hyena striata, the Striped Hyena, 
the voice of which resembles an unearthly 
laugh. [Hy na.] 

laughing-jackass, s. [Jacxass.] 


laughing-stock, s. One who or that 
which is an object of ridicule; a butt for 
laughter or jokes. 


“The club, from being a bugbear, became a laughing- 
Stock.’"—Macaulay : Hise eae ch. xvi. ny ila 


laughing-thrush, se 
Ornith. : Trochaloptera pheeniceum. 
laugh’-ing-ly (ugh as f), adv. (Eng. laugh- 
ing; -ly.) In a laughing) manner; with 
laughter ; merrily. 
“For, said he laughing! 
coun oa le." Foxe itook bf rset eee oerepun 
laugh’-tér (ugh as f), s. [A.S. hleahtor; 
Icel. hidtr ; Dan. latter ; Ger. lachter.] 
1, Ord, Lang.: The expression of mirth, 


laugh—laundry 


merriment, or satisfaction by laughing; mer- 
riment, mirth. 

“The parapets and towers were built after a fashion 
which might well move disciples of Vauban tolaughter.” 
—HMucaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xii. 

2. Physiol.: The sound of laughter is pro- 
duced by a deep inspiration, followed by quick, 
short, interrupted, and spasmodic contractions 
of the chest, and especially of the diaphragm. 
From this cause the head nods to and fro with 
occasional quivering of the lower jaw. The 
mouth opens more or less widely with the 
corners drawn far backwards, through the 
action of the oris orbicularis and other muscles, 
as well as a little upwards, and the upper lip 
somewhat raised. The upper and lower orbic- 
ular muscles of the eye are at the same time 
more or less contracted, for, as in weeping, 
there is an intimate connection between them 
and some of the muscles of the upper lip. 


*laugh’-tér-léss (ugh asf),a. [Eng. laugh- 
ter ; -less.) Without laughter ; not laughing. 


*laugh’-y (ugh as f), a. [Eng. laugh; -y.] 
Disposed or inclined to laugh. 


lauk, interj. [A corrupt. of or euphemism for 
lord.] An exclamation of wonder or surprise. 


1a4u’-m6n-ite, s. [LaumontiTx.] 


1au’-mO6nt-ite, s. [Named after Gillet Lau- 
mont, who first observed it; suff. -ite (Min.) 
(a.v.)-] 

Min.: A monoclinic mineral included in 
the unisilicates of Dana. Found in distinct 
crystals, also radiating or divergent. Hard- 
ness, 3°5 to 4; sp. gr. 2°25 to 2 36; lustre, 
vitreous ; transparent, translucent, becoming 
opaque and friable on exposure, through loss 
of water. Compos.: a hydrated silicate of 
alumina and lime. Occurs in cavities in igne- 
ous and metamorphic rocks, also in veins 
traversing clay-slate. 


lau-ne’-a, lau-né-a, s. 
Mordant de Launay.] 

Bot. : A genus of Composites, tribe Lactucez 
(q.v.). Launea pinnatifida is common on 
the sandy coasts of India. The juice is used 
in that country as a soporific for children, 
and, mixed with oil prepared from Pongamia 
glabra, as an external application in rheu- 
matism. 


launce (uw silent) (1), s. [Lance.] 

Ichthy.: A name for any of the Sand Eels, 
especially for Ammodytes lancea, the Sand 
Launce, called, on the Sussex coast, the 
Riggle, and for A. lanceolatus, the Greater 
Sand Eel. 


*launce (zw silent) (2), s. (Lat. lana (genit. 
lancis) = a plate, a scale of a _balance.] 
A balance. 


“ Need teacheth her this lesson hard and rare 
That fortune all in equal Jawnce doth sway.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIL. vit, 4 


*launce (w silent) (8), s. [Lancez.] 
*launge-gay (wu silent), s. [Lancraay.] 


launch (wu silent), *lanch, *launce, 

*law-cyn, *lawn-chyn, v.t. & i. [Fr. 
lancer = to throw, to hurl, to dart, from lance 
=a lance (q.v.). Launch and lance are thus 
doublets. ] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To throw, to hurl, to dart, to let fly : as, 
a lance or dart. 

“ He spoke, and launched his javelin at the foe.” 

Pope. Homer ; Iliad xxii. 349, 

*2. To pierce or cut, as with a lance; to 

lance. 


[Named after 


“ Whose sides with cruel steel 
Through launched, forth her bleeding life doth raine.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. i. 38. 
3. To let glide or slide into the water; to 
cause to move into the water; to push into 
the water. 
“The bubbles, where they launched the boat, 
Were all unbroken and afloat.” 
; Scott: Lady of the Lake, iii. 12, 
*4, To pierce, 
“Her gentle hart, 
Which being whylome Zauncht with lovely dart.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. vi. 40. 


5. To hurl; to fulminate. 

+6. To put out or place in another sphere 
or field of life, duty, &. : as, To launch one 
on the world. 


B. Intransitive: 


+ 1, To dart; to dash forward. (Scott: The 


Chase, xi.) 


2. To put a ship or boat out into the sea; 
to put to sea. 

as 1 h into the main.” 

fon gon oe 2 pepe ated xiii. 98, 

3. To enter into or upon a new sphere or 
field of life, duty, &c. 

“He then launched further into business.”—Pen- 
nant; Tours in Scotland, p. 183. ; 

4, To expatiate in language; to enter into a 
full or diffuse discussion upon a treatment of 
any subject. 

launch (wu silent), *launce,s. [Launcs, v.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1, A spring, a leap. 

“He shall be free from life, ere long, with a lawnce,” 

—Whetstone: Promos & Cassandra, il. 4. 
2, The act of launching a boat or vessel. 


*3. Acut, a lancing. 
“T will not sticke to give you a lawnch or two."=< 
Maitland: On Reformation, p. 80. 

II, Technically : 

1. Shipbuilding : A term comprehending the 
apparatus for launching a ship. 

2. Naut.: The largest boat belonging to a 
ship of war. It is only used for service which 
cannot be performed by the smaller boats, 
being hoisted on board and kept on deck just 
abaft the foremast, where it serves as a recep- 
tacle for lumber and stores. In large men-of- 
war the launch is sometimes decked over, and 
is capable of mounting several light guns. 
The corresponding boat of merchant vessels 
is called the long-boat. The launch is from 
thirty to forty feet long, having a beam from 
29 to *25 of its length. It has ten or twelve 
oars, and is carvel-built. [STEAM-LAUNCH.] 


launching, pr. par.,a., & s. (LAUNCH, v.) 
A. & B,. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or process of causing 
a boat or vessel to move into the water; the 
act of pulling to sea. 


launching - planks, launching -~ 
ways, s. pl. [BILGE-wAys.] 


*Jaund (u silent), *lawnd, s. [Lawny.] A 
lawn, a plain or open space between woods ; 
a park, 

‘For through this Jawnd anon the deer will come.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI,, iii. 1. 

*laun’-dér (wu silent), * lav-an-der, * lav- 
en-der, s. [Fr. lavandier, lavandiére, from 
Low Lat. lavanderia, from lavandus, pa. par. of 
Lat. lavo = to wash, to lave (q.v.). } 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who washes ; a washer- 
woman, a laundress. 

“Tt will not only make him an Amazon but a 

launder.” —Sidney : Arcadia, bk. i. 

2. Mining: A wood water-gutter or pipe. 
A trough for conveying water to a stamp-mill 
or other hydraulic apparatus for comminuting 
or sorting ore. Also a trough or box to receive 
the slimes from the stamps. 


*laun’-deér (u silent), *lan-der, v.t. (Laun- 
DER, S.] 
1. To wash, to wet. 
2. To wash and dress, as clothes. 
“If 'twere pruned and starched and landered.” 
Butler; Hudibras, pt. ii., co L 
*laun’-dér-er (u silent), s. [Eng. launder; 
-er.} A man who followed the occupation of 
a laundress. ‘ 

“Of ladies, chamberers, and lawnderers, there were 
aboue three hundred at the . least.” — Holinshed : 
Richard II. (an. 1899). 

laun’-dréss (wu silent), * laund-er-esse, s. 
{Eng. lawnder ; -ess.] A woman whose occu- 
pation is to wash and dress clothes ; a washer- 
woman, 

“He carries with him cooks, confectioners, and 
laundresses."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng,, ch. xvii. 

*laun’-dréss (u silent), v.i. [LAUNDRE&s, 8.) 
To follow the occupation of a laundress, 


laun’-dry (w silent), * lav-en-drye, «, 
{Eng. launder, v. ; -y.] 
*1, The act of washing. 


“Chalky water is too fretting, as appeareth in lawn 
dry of cloaths, which wear out re er 


2. A room or place where clothes are washed 
and dressed, or an establishment where this 
work is carried on. 


* 3, A laundress, 

{| Laundry blue: (1) Indigo-blue (q.v.); (2) 
soluble Prussian-blue. [See poe abe 
FERROOYANIDE oF IRon.] 


laun’-dry, v.t. To launder. (U. 8S.) 


pis Gia ng ul ee 
fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cur, rfile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, 0=6; ey=4. qu=kw. 


la ~maii 
: are 4 s. A female servant 


lAw-ra, s. (Gr. Aavpa (laura) = a lane, an 
alley,...a monastery.] 4 
Church Hist.: An aggregation of separate 
cells tenanted by monks, “ under the not ver 
strongly defined control of a superior.” (Dich. 
Christ, tata) Usually but one monk oc- 
cupied a cell, but in the laura of Pachomius 
one cell was assigned to three monks. For 
five days in the week the monks were oceupied 
in basket-making in their cells; on Saturday 
and Sunday they took meals in the refectory, 
and worshipped in the common church. 
The discipline of the laura was an interme- 
diate stage between the eremitical life of St. 
pomor and the monasticism founded by 
SS. Basil and Benedict. It flourished in the 
fourth and fifth centuries in the desert 
country near the Jordan. SS. Euthymius and 
Sabbas and the abbot Gerasimus were its chief 
types and peers. The latter is said to 
have foretold the conversion of the laura into 
the monastery proper. This change took place 


soon after his death. (Addis & Arnold.) 
lau-ra’- 9-2, lau-rin-8-@, s. pl. [Lat. 


lawr(us) (q.v.); fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec, -inew.] 
Bot.: Laurels ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Daphnales, It consists of 
trees often of large size, with exstipulate alter- 
nate or occasionally opposite leaves, entire or 
ey lobed ; inflorescence paniculate or 
um te; calyx four to six-cleft; petals 
none; stamens definite, opposite, the three 
inner segments of the calyx sterile or deficient, 
the three outer ones rarely abortive; anthers 
dehiscing by recurved valves; style one; 
stigma two or three-lobed; ovary superior, 
formed of three valvate carpellary leaves, bu 
by abortion one-celled ; ovules one or two, 
mdulous; fruit baceate or drupaceous, 
‘ound in the tropics of both roy ome 
one straggling into Europe, and Africa having 
but few. Genera forty-six, known species 450. 
(Lindley.) 
Au -rates, s. pl. (Eng., &c. laur(us); -ates.] 
Chem, : Salts of lauric-acid (q.v.). 


l&u’-ré-ate, *lau’-ré-at, «. & s. [Lat. 

laureatus = crowned with laurel; laurea = 
laurel; Fr. lawréat; Ital. lawreato; Sp. & 
Port. lawreado.} 

A, As adj.: Crowned or decked with laurel ; 
encircled with laurel. 

“ The crown 
Which Petrarch’s lawreate brow supremely wore.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 57. 

B. As subst. : One who is crowned with 

laurel ; specif., a poet-laureate (q.v.). 


*lAu-ré-ate, v.t. [LAvREATE, a.] 
1. To crown with laurel. 
*2. To confer an honour upon in the uni- 
versities together with the presentation of a 
wreath of laurel. 


“ About the 1470, one John Watson, a student 
in mar, obtained a concession to be graduated 
and lawreated in that scieuce.”— Warton: Hist. of 


Poetry, ii. 129. 
8. To eonfer the office or dignity of poet- 
Taureate on. 


lau-ré-ate-ship, s. (Eng. laureate ; -ship.] 
The office of a ele ; specif., the office of 
a poet-laureate. 


* lau-ré-a’-tion, s. (Laureate, v.] The 
act of crowning with laurel; specif., the con- 


fering of a degree upon in the universities, to- 
gether with a wreath of laurel. [POET-LAURE- 
ATE.) 


“These scholastic Zaureations however seem to have 
oes rise to the os ae in question."— Warton 

‘ist. Eng. Poetry, ii. 129. 
* laur- 


* laur-e 
ao Cred as oe) [A — of Mid. 


‘Ital. lauro, alloro; Port. lowreiro, louro.] 
A, As substantive: 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, Lis. : In the same sense as IT. 2. 
oe Tash iss sore infor tonnes” 
=. urgh the yere ‘Chaucer: 0. Tr, 93, 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) A crown of laurel ; hence, fame, distine- 
tion, honour, renown. eter 
he La os wreath’d wit® teaves that ; 


is the victor's due, 
Dryden: Flower & Leaf, tl. 


5 pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
po a! Rapa -tion, -sion = shiin; fion, etal” 


laura—lauric 


(2) A gold coin, struck by James I. in 1619, 


LAUREL OF JAMES I, 


and so called from the king’s head being 
crowned with laurel 

IL Botany: 

1, The genus Laurus (q.v.), and specially the 
Bay, Laurus nobilis, the ye Ee of the Romans 
an the Daphne of the Greeks, Linneus called 
it nobilis because it was anciently reserved for 
priests, heroes, and sacrifices. In its native 
region—the south of Europe—it is thirty, 
forty, or even sixty feet high, but sends forth 
so many suckers and low shoots as to have a 
shrubby appearance. The colour is deep 

nm, inclining to olive; the ripe berries 

usk, purple, or black. There are glands on 

the backs of the leaves, which excrete nectar. 

The berries, the leaves, and the oil have a 

t smell, an aromatic astringent taste, 

and narcotic and carminative propertion. Water 
distilled from them contains prussic acid. 

2. Cerasus Lawrocerasus, called the Common 
or Broad-leaved Laurel. It has oblong, lance- 
olate, remotely serrated pale-green evergreen 
leaves; flowers in racemes. A native of Trebi- 
zond, but now abundant in Britain. Its leaves, 
bark, and fruit are virulent poisons. 

3. The United States have two species of 
cherry laurel, Prunus caroliniana of the Southern 
States and P, ilicifolia of California. They are 
both small and handsome evergreens. The 
peers generally known as laurels in the 

nited States, however, belong to the genus 
Kalmia, ——t of evergreen shrubs, with 
red, white, or pink flowers, generally incorymbs. 
The flowers are very delicate and beautiful, the 
corolla being in the shape of a wide and shallow 
bell. There are two well-known species, the 
Common Laurel of the lowland woods, and the 
Mountain Laurel, which occupies large tracts 
in the Alleghanies. It grows to a height of 
ten feet, the wood neing very hard. The leaves 
are poisonous to many animals, and the plant 
has narcotic and dangerous properties, 


B, As adj. : Pertaining to, consisting or made 
of laurel: as, a lawrel wreath, a /ewrel crown. 


] Obvious compounds: lawrel - crowned, 
laurel-leaf. 


laurel-bay, s. 
Bot. : Lawrus nobilis, (LAUREL.] 
“ And round the Champion's brows were bound 
The crown that Druidess had wound, 
Of the green laurel-bay.” 
Scott: Bridal of Triermain, lil. 39, 
laurel-bound, a. Crowned with laurel, 
“ Their li temples likewise laurel-bound,” 
ving en Hall: Satiree, Dik. 1 ante 
laurel-cherry, s. 
Bot. : Cerasus Laurocerasus, 


laurel-water, s. Water distilled from 
the leaves of the Common or Cherry Laurel, 
Prunus lawrocerasus. It contains the poison- 
ous principle of prussic acid, 


lAu-ré’-li-a, s. (Latinized from the English 
word laurel (?).] 

Bot,: A genus of Atherospermacem. Lau- 
relia irens is the Peruvian Nutmeg. It 
is used as a spice in Chiliand Peru. L. Nova 
Zealandie@ is 150 feet high. It yields a. yel- 
lowish timber, used in New Zealand for boat- 
building. 

1au-rél’-ic, a. [Eng. laurel; -ic.] Derived 
from or contained in laurel, 


laurelic-acid, s. 
Chem. : An acid obtained, according to 
Grosourdi, from the berries of Lawrus nobilis. 


-elled (aur as Or), a. (Eng. laurel ; 
on ele or decked with laurel, or a 
laurel wreath. 
“ And thine the wheels of triumph 
Rraiahy with their lawrelled 
Move 


train 
ony) opt ae jo ere ae ee) 
1au-rén’-ci-a, +. (From a proper name Law- 
rence. } 
Bot.: The typical genus of Laurenciaces 
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(q.v.). It contains yellowish-green, purple 
plik coloured pinnated beawieds, "hovel fied 
British. Lawrencia pinnatijida is called, from 
its pungency, Pepper dulse. L. obtusa is sold 
as Corsican Moss. The two occur both in the 
northern and southern hemispheres, 


lau-rén-gi-a'-98-22, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. tow 
renci(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot.: An order of Florideous Algals, for- 
merly placed under the order Ceramiacee, 
and sub-order Lomentariew. It cousists of 
rose-red or purple seaweeds, generally with 
the frond cylindrical or compressed, rarely 
flat ; linear branching frond ; fructification con- 
ceptacles external, ovate, with a terminal pore, 
with ar-shaped spores; tetraspores im- 
mersed in the branches, racemate, and finally 
antheridia, Four genera have British repre- 
sentatives. 


lau’-réne, s. (Eng. laur(el); -ene.] 

Chem. : CyjHy¢, laurol. A liquid produced 
by distilling camphor with fused zine-chloride 
at a temperature not exceeding 188”. Its 
sp. gr. is 0°887 at 10°, and it boils when pure 
at 187°. Bromine gradually converts it into 
tribromolaurene, Cj;Hy3Brg, which erystal- 
lizes from boiling alcohol in long needles, 
melting at 125°. When heated with a mixture 
of nitric and sulphuric acids, laurene is con- 
oe into a nitro-compound, which melts 
at 84°. 


Lau-rén’-ti-an (t as sh), a. [From the 
St. Lawrence river in North America.] Of or 
belonging to the river St. Lawrence. 


Laurentian-group, s. 

Geol, : A vast series of rocks, 30,000 feet in 
thickness, and covering an area of at least 
200,000 square miles north of the St. Lawrence 
river. It is lower, and consequently older, 
than the Cambrian. In consists of an im- 
mense series of crystalline rocks, gneiss, mica- 
schist, quartzite, and limestone. It is divided 
into Upper and Lower Laurentian. The Upper, 
more than 10,000 feet thick, consists of strati- 
fied crystalline rocks, in which no organic 
remains have yet been found. It mainly con- 
sists of felspars, containing from about one to 
seven per cent. of soda and potash. Some- 
times they alone form mountain masses, at 
others they are associated with augite and 
hypersthene. They are often granitoid in 
structure. The Lower Laurentian, about 
20,000 feet in thickness, is unconformable 
with the Upper. It consists mainly of a red- 
dish gneiss, with orthoclase felspar; inter- 
stratified with thin hornblendic and mica- 
ceous schists, with beds of usually crystalline 
origin, and others of plumbago. The lime- 
stone may possibly be of animal, and the 
plumbago of vegetable origin, but the only 
known fossil is the Hozoon canadense. ([Ho- 
zoon.) The Laurentian volcanic rocks of 
Ottawa, Argenteuil, &c., in Canada, consist 
of fine-grained dark greenstone or dolerite. 
They vary from a few feet to a hnudred yards 
in thickness. They send forth branches, and 
are cut through by intrusive syenite. Sir 
Roderick Murchison and Dr. Geikie were of 
opinion that the fundamental gneiss of the 
Scottish Highlands and islands was of Lau- 
rentian age, and they constructed a geological 
map of Scotland on this hypothesis. 


lAw’-ré-dle, s. (Lat. lawreola, from lawrus = 
laurel.) Spurge-laurel. 


*laur-er, s. [LAUREL.] 
lau’-rés-tine, s. 
laurie, a. (Eng., &¢. laur(us); -ic.] (See the 


compounds.) 
lauric-acid, s. 
Chem. : Cy2H 2402 = CiaE230 bo. Lauro- 


stearic acid, pichuric acid, A monobasic acid 
obtained from the fat of the pichurim-beans, 
the fruit of Lawrus nobilis, butter, cocoa-nut 
oil, &c. It may also be prepared syntheti- 
cally by heating cetylic-alcohol with potash- 
lime to a temperature of 275° to 280° 1t crys- 
tallizes from alcohol in spear-like silky needles, 
which melt at 48°6° toa colourless oil, insoluble 
in water, but soluble in alcohol and ether, 
Its sp. gr. is 0°883 at 20°, and it boils at 226°5 
under a pressure of 100 mm., but is partially 
decomposed on distillation at ordinary pres- 
sure, Lauric acid aopabines we mc 
form salts, having the gene orm 

CyHogMOo, Barium laurate, Ci2Ho3BaQy 


(Laurustine.] 


go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, eyist. ph=£& 
-tlous, -cious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, Sc. = bel, 


aph 
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crystallizes from its aqueous solution in 


snow-white flakes. The lead-salt, CygHo3PbOz, | 


is a white amorphous powder, with a beautiful 
nacreous lustre. The silver-salt, Cy2Ho3A4g0o, 
erystallizes in slender microscopic needles. 
By distilling the calcium-salt, lauric acid. is 
resolved into laurostearone and calcium-car- 
bonate, 


lauric-aldehyde, s. 

Chem. : Cy,H»3CHO. Prepared by the dry 
distillation of an intimate mixture of calcic 
formate and calcic laurate: It forms a bril- 
liant, white, odourless, crystalline mass, melt- 
ing at 44°5°, 

lauric-ether, s. 

Chem.: CygH2309'CoHs. Laurate of ethyl ; 
is prepared by passing hydrochloric acid gas 
into an alcoholic solution of lauric acid. It 
is a colourless oil, possessing a fruity odour, 
and having a sp. gr. of 0°86 at 20°. It boils 
at 269°, with partial decomposition. 


“1Au-rif’-ér-olis, a. (Lat. lawrus = laurel, 
and _fero=to bear, to produce.) Bearing or 
producing laurel. 


1au’-rin, s. [Eng., &c. laur(us) ; -in.] 

Chem.: Co9H3903. Bayberry camphor, a 
erystalline substance discovered by Bonastre 
in the leaves and berries of the bay-tree. It 
has: neither taste nor smell, is insoluble in 
water and the alkalis, but very soluble in 
alcohol and inether. It cannot be distilled 
without decomposition. [BAyBrrRy, 1.] 


1au’-rin-Ol, s. (Eng., &c. laurin; -ol.] 
Chem. : CypHjg0. [CampHor.] 


WAu’-rite, s. [Htym. doubtful; named by 
Wohler.] 

Min.: An isometric mineral occurring in 
small octahedrons mixed with platinum in 
the platinum and gold washings in Borneo. 
Cleavage octahedral, distinct ; hardness above 
7; sp. gr..6°99; lustre metallic, bright; colour, 
iron-black ; powder, dark-gray; brittle. De- 
erepitates before the blow-pipe, is infusible, 
and gives off sulphurous and then osmic acid 
fumes. Compos. : a sulphide of osmium and 
ruthenium. Lately found under similar con- 
ditions in Oregon. 


*lau-rize, v.t. [Eng. laur(el); -ize] Te 
crown with laurel. 


“ Our humble notes, though little noted now, 
Lauriz'd hereafter.” 
Sylvester : Posthumous Sonnets, iii, 


14uw-rol, s. [(LAvRENE.] 


Waw-rone, s. [Eng., &c. laur(in), and (acet)one.] 
Chem. : Cos HH 4g0 = Cy2H930°C}7Ho3, lauro- 
stearone. Obtained by the dry distillation of 
laurate of calcium. It erystallizes from al- 
cohol in shining plates, which melt at 66°. 
Laurone is the acetone of lauric acid. 


1Au-ro-stée-ar'-ic, a. (Eng. lauro(ne), and 
(stear)ic.] (See the compound.) 


laurostearic-acid, s. (Lauric-aciw.] 


lau-ro-stée’-ar-in, s. [Eng. lawro(ne), and 
(stear)in.} 

Chem. : C39H740g, laurate of glyceryl. A 
fatty body found in the berries of the sweet 
bay-tree, Laurus nobilis, in cocoa-nut oil, and 
in pichurim-beans. It crystallizes in white 
needles, having a silky lustre, insoluble in 
water and cold alcohol, slightly soluble in 
boiling alcohol, but very soluble in ether. It 
melts at 44°, and by dry distillation yields 
acrolein. 


14u-ro-stée’-ar-one, s. [Eng. lawro(ne), and 


stearone.] [LAURONE.] 


tu-rdx-Fl-ic, a. (Eng. lawro(), and zylic.] 
(See the compound.) 

lauroxylic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C9902 = CoH { oP. An acid 
isomeric with xylic acid, produced by the 
action of dilute nitric acid on laurene. It is 
insoluble in cold, slightly soluble in. boiling 
water, but very soluble in acetic acid. Its 
barium salt, (CpHyO2).Ba + 410, erystallizes 
in concentrically-grouped needles, very soluble 
in water. The silver salt, CoHgQoAg, is a 


white crystalline powder, soluble in boiling 
water. 


Wur’-iis, s. (Lat. =the bay-tree (Lau - 
dilis) (see def.). ] Me SM 


Jauriferous—laveer 


Bot.: The typical genus of the order Lau- 
racee. The stamens are twelve, all fertile. 
The female flower has the succulent fruit 
surrounded by the persistent base of the calyx. 
The leaf has a single midrib. Lawrus nobilis 
is the Bay Laurel, the Noble Laurel. [LAUREL.] 
Various other species, formerly placed under 
Laurus, have now been removed tothe genera 
Cinnamomum, Camphora, Sassafras, dc. (q.Vv.). 


laur-iis-ti-niis, laur-és-tine (laur as 
lor), s. (Lat. lawrus = the laurel, and tinus 
= the laurustinus.] 

Bot. : Viburnum Tinus, a shrub with pinkish 
white flowers, and dark-blue berries, oblong 
permanent leaves, hairy beneath, flowering in 
winter. It is a native of Southern Europe, 
woods of it occurring in Corsica, It is culti- 
vated in England. 


laut’-ite, s. [Named by Frenzel after the 
place where found ; -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A mineral found in small brilliant, 
short prismatic crystals belonging to the 
orthorombic system of crystallization; also 
massive, compact, columnar, radiated, and 
granular. Hardness, 3 to 3°5; sp. gr., 4°96; 
lustre metallic ; colour iron-black. Formula 
reduced from three analyses, Cu, As, 8S, in 
which, part of the Cu is replaced by Ag. 
Found at Lauta, Marienberg, Saxony. 


*1au-tY-tious, a. [Lat. lawtitia = splendour, 
magnificence.} Costly. 
“* Meet and tire on such Zautitious meat.” 
Herrick: H 


*JAau’-ti, s. [Peruv. Wautu.] A band of cotton, 
twisted and worn on the head of the Inca of 
Peru, as a badge of royalty. 


/-va, s. (Ital. = atorrent of rain overflowing 
the streets ; from Ital. lavare; Lat. avo = to 
wash ; Sp. lava; Fr. lave. (Mahn.)] 

Petrol. & Geol. : A term used. vaguely of all 
molten matter existing within or flowing in 
streams from volcanic vents, but more specifi- 
cally confined to the latter, the former being 
called trap. The lower part of it, which has 
consolidated slowly and under pressure, tends 
to be of stony consistency, whilst the upper 
is scoriaceous. If, however, the lava flow came 
first and became scoriaceous, it remains, so, 
even if stony material be piled above it. The 
more compact lavas are often porphyritic, 
and contain crystals. So do the scoriaceous 
kinds, the erystals having been derived from 
older rocks and remained infusible when the 
original matrix in which they had been im- 
bedded was melted. lLavas vary greatly in 
composition. Some: are trachytic, as in the 
Peak of Teneriffe; many are basaltic, as in 
Vesuvius and Auvergne; others andesitic, as 
in the volcanos of Chili. Some of the most 
modern in Vesuvius consist of green augite, 
and many of those of Etna of augite and 
Labrador felspar. (Lyell: Student's Elem. of 
Geology, pp. 491, 492.) Rutley says that the 
lavas of Etna. are for the most part plagioclase 
basalts rich in olivine ; those of Vesuvius are 
leucite sanidine lavas, [Lrucirr, SANIDINE.] 


lava-flow, s. Asheet of lava which has 
flowed forth from some more or less adjacent 
volcanic vent. If it issubsequently covered by 
sedimentary strata, alteration by igneous 
action is seen only on the stratum below, 
whereas, in the case of intrusive sheets, the 
Bake Ah above and below the sheet are 
altered. 


_ lava-like, a. 
its characteristics. 


*lavacre, s. (Lat. lavacrum, from lavo = to 
wash.] <A font, a washing. 
“To the end that we shoulde not thynke to bee 


sufficient, that all our:synnes have been forgeuen vs 
through the lawacre of baptisme."—Udul Toes im 


As 2 
*la-vange’, s. [Fr] A great fall of snow 
from mountains ; an avalanche, 
The | d 7 f 2 mites rial stati 
e loosed lavange from ad 
Down, down it rolled.” a 
Viffen : Jerusalem Delivered, c, xi., st, 38 


lav-a-rét, s. [Fr.] 
Ichthy. : Coregonus, or Thymallus Lawaret, a 


fish of the salmon family, found in Buropean 
lakes, though not in Britain. 


la-va-tér’-a, s. {Named after the two Lava- 
ters, celebrated physicians and naturalists of 
Zurich. } : 
Bot.: Tree Mallow, a genus of Malvace, 
tribe Malvee. It consists of tall, hairy herbs 


Resemoling .ava in any of 


or shrubs with angled or lobed leaves, axillary 
flowers, with a five-cleft calyx, and a trifid 
involucel, a long staminal column, and many- 
celled ovary, each cell with one ovule. Highteen 
species are known. Lavatera arborea, the Tree 
Mallow, has large purple glossy flowers, three 
to six feet high, and grows on rocks by the 
seaside. 


la-vat/-ic, a. (Eng. lava ; t connective ; Eng. 
“adj. suff. -ic.] Consisting of or resembling 
lava ; lavic. 


*la-va/-tion, s. (Lat. lavatio, from lavo = to 
wash.] The act of washing. 


“Such filthy stuff was by loose lewd varlets sung be- 
fore the chariot on the solemn day of her lavation."— 
‘akewill : Apologie, bk. iv., ch. i., § 7. 


1lav-a-tor-y, *lav-a-tor-ye, s.&a. [Lat. 
lavatoriwm =a lavatory, neut. sing. of lava- 
torius = pertaining to washing or a washer; 
lavo = to wash ; Fr. lavatoire ; Ital. lavatojo; 
Sp. lavatorio.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A room or place for washing. 

* 9. The act of washing ; lavation. 

“*He made dukes and earls to serve him of wine, 
with a say taken, and to hold the bason at the laaa- 
tory.”—Baker: Henry VIII. (an. 1518). 

* 3, A vessel for washing in; a basin, @ 

laver. 

‘And in the foure corners were undersetters under 
the lavatorye.”—8 Kings vii. (1551.) 

*4, A wash or lotion for a diseased part. 

“ Lavatories, to wash the temples, hands, wrists, and 
jugulars, do potently profligate, and keep off the 
venom."—Harvey : On Consum: 

II. Mining: A place where gold is obtained 

by washing. 
_ *B. As adj.: Washing ;, cleansing by. wash- 
ing. 


* lav’-a-ture, s. [Lat. lavaturus, fut. par. of 
lavo = to wash.] A wash, a lotion. 


lave, laive, s. [A.S. ldf=a remainder, a 
residue.] The rest; what is left; the residue, 
the remainder. 


“Trouts, grilses, and salmon, and a’ the Zave o't.”— 
Scott : Rob Roy, ch, vi. 


+ lave (1), ut. & i (Fr. laver, from Lat. lavo 
= to wash.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To wash, to bathe, 
“ And laveth hem in the lavendrie.” 
Piers Ploughman, p. 281. 
2. To flow up against, to wash against, as’ 
the sea. 
“Oh! are they yet in time to save? 
His feet the foremost breakers lave.” 
B Byron: Bride of Abydos, ii, 2 
B. Intransitive : 
1. To wash one’s self, to bathe. 
“ Dissolute man, 
Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then, ifyoucan.” Hood: Bridge of Sighs. 
2. To wash, as the sea on the beach or on 
rocks. 
“There, through the summer day, 
Cool streams are laving?” 
ey Scott’: Marmion, iii. 10. 
*lave (2), v.t. & 7. [Etym. doubtful. Perhaps 
connected with lade.] 


A. Transitive : 
1. To lade or bale out, as water; to throw 
eut water. 


“\A fourth, with labour, Zaves: 
The intruding seas, aud waves ejects on waves.” 
Dryden: Qvid; Metamorphoses v. 
2. To pour. 


3. To draw, to derive. 


“[Orpheus] songe in wepeinge; all that ever he had 
received and laved out onthe acpi welles of his mo- 
ther Caliope the goddesse.”—Chaucer: Boecius, bk. iii. 


B.. Intraas. : To flow. 


* lave (8), v.i. 
connected with 
loosely ; to flap, 

“ His ears hang Javing like a new } 
Bp. Hall: Satires, 
* lave-eared, a. 
loosely down. 


[Etym. doubtful ; probably 
lap (q.v.).] To hang down 


‘d swine.” 
k. iv., sat. 1. 


Having ears hanging 


*la-veér’, *la-ver, v.i. & t. (Dut. laveren.] 


A, Intrans. : To tack; to change one’s 
course or direction. 
“* But those that 'gainst stiff gales laveeri 
Must be at SRpESSrOLven te skilful too." SY 
Dryden. Astrea Reduz, 65. 
B. Trans.: To turn in a different direction. 
“‘ [He] like the famed ship of Tre 
id on the shore himselt ase 
Lovelace: Lucasta, pt. i. 


pea poy pa ee ige Uh wipe yea ee 
fGte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», ©=6; 


ey=a qu=kw. 


pgp oge, s. (Eng. lave; -ment.] 
. The of washing or la ; & bath. 
2. A clyster. i 
* } ee SAS s. [0. Fr, lavandidre.} 
- ns ag bs oman, a laundress, 
“ Envie is lavender of the court alwaie.” 
emninere Legends of Good Women. (Prol.) 
Miv-8n-dér (2), s.& a. [Fr. lavande,from Ital. 
lavanda = lavender ; Sp. lavandula; Ital. la- 
ventola; Low Lat. lavendula; Ital. lavanda = 
a washing, from Lat. lavandus, ger. of lavo = 
‘to wash ; so called from its being laid up with 
newly-washed linen.] 
A, As substantive : 
* I, Ordinary Language: 
1, In the same sense as IT. 


“Here's flowers for you; 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjorum.” 
> ~ ony, Jo 


8 Tale, iv. 8. 

2. A pale bluish-gray colour. 

II. Bot. : Lavandula vera, a menthoid plant 
with hoary leaves and grayish-blue flowers ; 
Wild in the south of Europe and in Western 
Africa. In more northern regions it is gener- 
ally cultivated in gardens, for its delightful 
fragrance, and for the sake of the fragrant, 
volatile oil combined with a bitter principle, 
contained in the flowers, and used in perfumery. 
Medicinally they are carminatives, stimulants, 
tonics, and sternutatories. French Lavender 
is Lavandula Spica, brought from the south 
of Europe to England before 1558. The name 
French Lavender is sometimes given also to 
Lavendria Stechas, which is neither as fragrant 
as the true lavender, nor used medicinally 
in Europe. But the Hindoo doctors prescribe 
it in chest diseases, and those of as an 
anti-spasmodic. Dr. Dymock says that it is a 
resolvent, deobstruent, and carminative. It 
yields Oil of Spike, used by painters on porce- 
jain, and to make varnishes for artists. Sea 
Lavender is the genus Statice. 

B, As adj.: Of a bluish colour, 
oo! pale, -gray 

J (1) Oil of Lavender: An oil obtained by 
Seuadia/ppnationed Ben Oe Coinage md 

nthe n a de Cologne, and 
is sometimes ibed in hysterical and 
nervous 

(2) Spirits of Lavender : 

Chem, & Pharm. : A preparation consistin 
of oil of lavender one fluid ounce, and rectifi 
spirits forty-nine fluid ounces. It is used in 
hysteria. 


(8) Tincture of Lavender ; Compound Tincture 
of Lavender :. 
Pharm. : A carminative and anti-spasmodic 
used in hysteria, hypochrondriasis, &c., and 
is the colouring matter in Liquor arsenicalis. 
<fo> in lavender: To lay up or put 
ide carefally, as linen with aes of laven- 
der ; to pawn, to pledge. 
lavender-cotton, s. 
Bot.: The genus Santolina. The Common 
Lavender Cotton is Santolina Chameecyparissus, 


a@ plant often seen in gardens. It hasa hoary 
puleasenes and yellow chamomile-like heads 


of flowers. 


lavender-thrift, s. 
Bot, : Statice Limonium. 
lavender-water, s. A liquid perfume, 
consisting of essential oil of lavender, amber- 
gris, and spirits of wine. 
“lAv-8n-dér, v.t. [Lavenper, s.] To per- 
fume with lavender. 


bee solemn lavender'd and shorn.” 
-_ eee Two Peacocks of Bedfont. 


/-du-la, s. [From Lat. lavo = to wash 
from the use made of its distilled water.) 
Bot. : Lavender. A genus of Labiatx, family 
Nepetide. [LavENDER.]} 


Ja-vin’-du-lane,la-vén'-du_-late,s. [Lat. 
ag a lavender. Mameduy Breithaupt.] 


lustre. 
colour, lavender-blue ; streak, pal 
cent ; fracture, conchoidal. Contains arsenic 
and the oxides of cobalt, nickel, and copper. 
Oceurs at Annaberg, Saxony. Dana makes it 
a sub-species of Erythrite (q.v.). 


la-vén’-du-late, s, [LaveNDULANR.] 


lav-ér (1), *1lav-our, s. [Fr. avoir, from 
laver =.to wash.] 


boil, béy; pHUt, j6Ww1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-clan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 


lavement—law 


L, Ordinary Language : 
* 1, A vessel in which to wash ; a basin. 
“ Borne ape 
ey ny ba seen lepperae’ heads 
Browning : Sordelio, iv. 

* 2. One who washes or laves. 

IL. Jew. Antig. : A brazen vessel, containin 
water for the priests to wash their hands anc 
feet when they offered sacrifices. It rested 
on a basis, or foot, and stood between the altar 
and the door of the tabernacle (Exod, xxx. 
17-21). In place of the old laver there were, 
in Solomon's Temple, a molten sea, with ten 
bronze lavers, five on the north and five on 
the south of the court of the priests (1 Kinys 
vii. 28-40), 


lav’-6r (2), s. [Lat. lavo = to wash.] 

Bot.: Porphyra laciniata and P. vulgaris 
two confervoid algals, They are eaten as a 
luxury. 

J Green laver is Ulva latissima. It is eat- 
able, but not so prized as the Porphyras. An- 
other species is the Turkey Feather Laver 
(Padina pavonia). 

Ae po Saal neg ee = only Shane oe T oe 
with me."—Southey: Lettergiv. O87. 
laver-bread, s. A sort of bread made 
from the Green Laver. [LAVER (2) 4].] 


laver-wort, s. 
Bot. : The same as Laver (2). 


lav-ér 8. [A.S. ldwerce, lduerce, ldverce, 
laferce.|) A lark (q.v.). (Scotch.) 
“abaya pee sama 
Burns; Holy Fair. 
la'-vic, a. [Eng. lara) ; adj. suff. -ic.) Of or 
pertaining to, orof the nature of lava ; lavatic. 


lav- * lav-es, * lav-ishe, a. & s. [A 
word of doubtful etym. ; connected by Skeat 
with the Mid. Eng. verb lave = to pour out.] 
{Lave (2), v.] 

A, As adjective: 
1, Spending with profusion ; profuse, free, 
indiscreetly liberal. 
There z lavish Nature, in her, best attire, 
Spenser : Muiopotmos, 168. 
2. Making use of to excess ; too free with. 
Be eng, become ea 
3. Wasteful, prodigal, spendthrift. 
4, Wild, unrestrained. 
“ Bellona’s oreo are in sf 
yes + Macbeth, i. 2. 
5. Expended profusely or in waste; super- 
abundant, excessive, superfluous. 
; the Zavish odours of the 


Spat > oy, 
* B, As subst. : Expenditure. 


“ Such lavish will I make of ‘Curkish blood.” 
Marlowe; 2 Tamburlaine, L & 


lav-ish, *lav-yshe, v.t. [Lavisn, a.] 

1. To expend or bestow profusely; to be 

excessively free cr liberal with. 

“ laugh, and h 
ridinle: which was laruhed on thelr forefathers, 
Goldsmith ; Polite Learning, ch. x. 

2. To squander, to waste; to expend with- 

out necessity or advantage. 


“The magistrate upon theatricall sone jeaters, 
such kinde of men, 


wrestlers, sword-players, and 
lavishes oat his whole patrimony.”—Hakewill; Apolo- 
gie, bk. tv., § 3 
liv’-ish-ér, s. [Eng. lavish; -er.] One who 
lavishes or spends profusely or without ne- 
cessity ; a squanderer, a prodigal. 

“ Tertullian very truly observeth: God is not a 
lavisher, but a dispenser of his blessings.”—Fotherby - 
Atheomania, p. 189. 

lav-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. lavish, a. ; -ly.J 
1. Ina lavish manner or degree ; profusely, 
to excess, prodigally. 
“ And the much blood he Tavishly had shed, 
A desolation on the land to bring.” 
Drayton. Burons’ Wars, bk. v. 
*2, Arbitrarily, licentiously, freely. 


“ And some about him have too lavishly, 
Wrested his meaning and authority. 


esp ; 2 Henry I¥., iv. 2 
*liwv-ish-mént, s. [Eng. lavish; ~ment.] 
The act or state of being lavish ; profuse or 
wasteful expenditure ; prodigality. 
“ Ah, happy realm the while 
Tak hy na cicentewd ttn 
Wanh seaohy P Fletcher: Purple stand, Vi. 
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liv-ish-néss, * lav-es-nes, s. (Eng, levish: 
~ness.) The quality or state of being lavish ; 
prodigality,lavishment ; excessive use. 
“ First with guile. 
Caress ciehgui, an than prossrvel with dread, 
“a a Spenser ; F. Q., Il. vil 12. 
“la-volt’, *la-vol’-ta, s. [Ital. la volta= 
the turn.) An old Italian dance, much prac- 
tised in the days of Queen Elizabeth. It 
seems to have been the precursor of the modern 
waltz, as it is thus described by Sir John 
Davies, in the Orchestra (1622) :— 


“ Yet there 1s one the most delightful kind— 
A lofty ‘Tee or a leaping round, 
Where arm in arm two dancers are entwined, 
And whirl themselves with strict embracementa 


und, 
And still their feet an anapest do sound, 
An anapwet is all their music's so 
rat two feet are short, the thira is long.” 
* la-vol’-ta, vi. (Lavo, s.J 
"How he sallies and lavoltas."—Nashe. Lenten Stuffe, 


*la-v6l’-ta-teér, s. [Eng. lavolta; ¢ con- 
nective ; suff. -eer.] One who dances the la- 
volta ; a dancer. 


*lav’-our, s. [Laver (1), s.] 


law (1), *lawe, s. [A.8. lagu; cogn. with 0. 
Sax. lag (pl. lagu) = a statute; Icel. lig =a 
law; Sw. lag; Dan. lov; ef. also Lat. lex (genit. 
legis); Fr. loi. The original meaning is that 
which lies or is laid down or fixed, from the 
same root as A.S. licgan ; Eng. lie.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Arule of conduct laid down by compe- 
tent authority; a decree, an order; an edict 
of a governor or government, 

“The habit of breaking even an unreasonable law 
tends to make men altogether lawless,"—Macaulay > 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

2. Collectively, the rules established in @ 
community or state for the guidance and con- 
trol of the inhabitants ; a rule of civil conducé 
prescribed by the supreme power in a state, 
commanding what is right, and prohibiting 
what is wrong, 


“ For this purpose every Jaw may be said to consist 
of several parts : one declaratory ; whereby the rights 
to be observed, and the wrongs eschewed, are 
clearly defined and laid down; another, directory ; 
whereby the subject is instru and enjoined to 
pbeants those rights, and toabstain from the commis- 

on. 


is private ali ; towhich may be 
a fourth, usually termed the sanction, or ae 
the luw; a it is signified what e 
or pee shall be inc by such as commit any 
public wrongs, and transgress or neglect their duty. 
—Blackstone: Comment. (Introd.) 

4] Wharton thus classifies the different kinds 
of law: 1. Between God and man: (1) Natural; 

2) Revealed. 2. Between man and man: 
) National or Municipal ; (2) International. 

e@ subdivides the former into (a) Constitu- 
tional ; (b) Canon or Ecclesiastical ; (c) Com- 

mon Law (distinguishing Public or Criminal 
from Private or Civil) ; and (d) Equity. 

3. Right, justice. 

“IT shall have law in Ephesus.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. 1. 

4, The whole body of legal enactments, and 
the bbb and treatises appertaining to or 
treating of them; jurisprudence; the study 
of law : as, To study law. 

5. The reference of a dispute to judicial de- 
cision ; judicial process; litigation. 

“But brother goeth to taw with brother, and that 

before the unbelievers,”—1 Cor. vi. 6. 

6. sas : The rules, regulations, or principles 
by which any proceeding is regulated: as, 
the laws of horse-racing, the laws of versiti- 
cation, &c. 

7. The nature, method, or sequence by 
which certain phenomena or effects follow cer- 
tain conditions or causes: as, the law of 
gravitation ; the uniform methods or relations 
according to which material and mental forces 
act in producing effects, or are manifested in 
phenomena; a theoretical principle deduced 
from practice, experience, or observation. 

a if he general [awa 
of Pager ete ad meg Fanan ithe pt. i. 
{Introd.). : 

8. Any foree, tendency, propensity, or in- 
stinet, whether natural or acquired. 

“The fundamental Jaw of nature being the preser- 
vation of mankind, no humansanction can be good, or 
valid against it”—Locke, Civil Government, bk. ii., 
ch. xi., p. 185. 

9, A start or an allowance of time. 

= was uncarted, and . . . he was allowed con- 
siderably more than the usual amount of law.”—Fisid, 

ec. 6, le 


IL. Technically: 


1. Math. : An order of sequence. In mathe- 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ing. 
-tious, -sious =shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = hel, del. 
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matics, the term law is oftentimes used as 
nearly synonymous with rule; there is this 
distinction, however: the term law is more 
general than the term rule. The law of a 
series is the order of succession of the terms, 
and explains the relation between each and 
the preceding ones. A rule, assuming the 
facts expressed by the law, lays down the 
necessary directions for finding each term of 
the series. 

2. Scripture : 

(1) Any command (Lev. vi. 9, 14, xil. 7 
xiv. 2, &¢.). The law pre-eminently so called 
is the Mosaic law. [Mosaic LAW.] 


“For the Jaw was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ.”—John i. 17. 


(2) The Pentateuch, as embodying the law, 
or as many books as were not, technically 
viewed, prophetical. 

“iAfter the reading of the law and the prophets.”— 

Acts xiii. 15. 

(3) An impulse ; a constraining principle of 

action. 


“But I see another Jaw in my members, warring 
against the Jaw of my mind,”"—omans vii. 23. 


{| For the various branches of law, see under 
Canon, Crv1L, COMMERCIAL, COMMON, CRIMI- 
NAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, INTERNATIONAL, MarR- 
‘TIAL, MARITIME, MoRAL, Mosaic, MUNICIPAL, 
Positive, STATUTE. ° 

G Obvious compounds : Law-contemning 
(Scott), law-obeying (Goldsmith), &c. 

| (1) Bode’s law: 

Astron. : An approximate expression of the 
relative distances of the planets from the sun : 

Mercury. Venus. Farth. Mars, Asteroids, 
re aero BESTA Rete as ene rere 4 
tances =f @ 258 8s 6 ee IB eB 
“4 7 10 16 23 
Real Distances 3°9 i a 1 74 
Jupiter. Saturn, Uranus. Neptune. 
Sboroximate } Ce I er ere eye 
stances 48 nce 96 wee 19D ae 884 
52100 196 rT) 
Real Distances 52 95°4 192 300 

(2) Boyle's law, Mariotte’s law: The law of 
the compressibility of gases. The tempera- 
ture remaining the same, the volume of a 
given quantity of gas is inversely as the pres- 
sure which it bears. This was discovered in- 
dependently by Boyle and by Mariotte. In 
Britain it is called Boyle’s law ; on the con- 
tinent and in America, Mariotte’s law. 

(3) Gresham's law: [GRESHAM]. 

(4) Grimm’s law; [Grimm]. 

(5) Kepler's laws: [KEPier]. 

(6) Law of the land: The general, public, or 
common law of a country. 

(7) Laws of motion: [Morton]. 

(8) Mariotte’s law: [Boyle’s law]. 

(9) Pascal’s law: [Hyprosratics]. 

(10) Wager of law: [WacEr]. 


law-abiding, a. 
obedient to the law. 


law-binding, s. 

Bookbind. : A plain style of binding in 
eather of the natural tan-colour; calf or 
sheep. 


law-book, s. A treatise on law; a book 
containing statutes. 


law-breach, s. 
the law. 


law-breaker, s. 
violates the law. 


law-burrows, s. pl. 

Scots Law :; A writ or document in the name 
of the sovereign commanding a person to give 
security against offering violence to another. 
It corresponds to the English binding over to 
keep the peace towards any person. 


( ope s The same as Law-BINDING 
q.v. 
“That under-done-pie-crust- 
technically known a taw-oaij.' Dickens s Pieteioks 
*law-daughter, s. A daughter-in-law. 
“Hecuba... with an hundred law-daughters.” 
Stanyhurst; Virgil; dineid ii. 526, 
* law-day, s. 
1, A day on which the courts sit; a day of 
open court, 
2. A leet or sheriff’s court, 


“ Keep leets and law-days.” 
Shakesp. ; Othello, fii, 8, 


Observing the law;. 


A breach or violation of 


One who breaks or 


Ste, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wolf, Work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, 


law—lawn 


*law-father, s. <A father-in-law. 
b> 5 elping.” 
ngs be Cer eod  adineld ii, 354, 

law-French, s. The old Norman-French 
dialect used in all legal documents and judi- 
cial proceedings, from the time of William the 
Conqueror till the reign of Edward III., and 
still kept up in certain formal state proceed- 
ings, as in the giving of assent by the sove- 
reign to a bill which has passed both houses 
of Parliament. 


law-language, s. The language or ex- 
pressions used in law and kegal documents. 


law-Latin, s. The debased or corrupt 
Latin used in law and legal documents. 

“That questions affecting the highest interests of 
the commonwealth were not to be decided by verbal 
cavils and by scraps of Law French and Law Latin,”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xi. 

law-list, s. A published list of all per- 
sons connected with the profession of the law, 
as judges, barristers, conveyancers, solicitors, 
attorneys, &c. 


*law-lore, s. Learning or knowledge in 
respect of law and legal history. 


law-maker, s. One who makes or or- 
dains laws ; a legislator, a lawgiver. 

“Their judgmentis, that the church of Christ should 
admit no law-makers but the evangelists.''—Hooker + 
Eccles. Polity. 

law-making, s. The enacting or or- 
daining of laws ; legislation. 


law-merchant, s. The same as Com- 
MEROIAL-LAW (q.V.). 
* law-monger, s. 
law ; a pettifogger. 
“Though their catering Zaw-monger be bold to call 
it wicked.”—Afilton : Colasterion. 
law-officer, s. An officer invested with 
legal authority ; specif., applied to the Attor- 
ney-General and Solicitor-General, who are 
the law-officers of the Crown. 


* law-puddering, s. 
terfering in the law. 

“Declaring his capacity nothing refined since his 

law-puddering."—Milton : Colasterion. 

law-stationer, s. A stationer who deals 
in articles used by lawyers, as parchment, 
tape, brief-paper, &c. ; also one who takes in 
drafts or documents to be fairly copied or en- 
grossed, 


law-writer, s. A person employed by a 
law-stationer to copy or engross briefs, deeds, 
&c. ; an engrosser. 

*1Aaw (2), s. [A.S. hlew, hidw.) <A hillock, a 
mound, a hill. 

law, laws, interj. [A corrupt. of lord/] An 
exclamation of surprise or wonder. - 


* law, *lawe, v.t. [Law (1), s., because the 
operation was performed in order to conform 
to the forest laws for the protection of the 
king’s game.) To cut off the balls and claws 
of a dog’s forefeet ; to expeditate ; to mutilate 
the feet of. } 


“He whose dogge is not Jawed and so founde, shal 
be amerced, and shall pay for the same iiis.”—Rastall : 
Collect. of Statutes, fo, 186 (Charta de Foresta). 


*law, *lawe, a. (Low.) 


*law’-6r, s. (Eng. law; -er.) A lawyer. 


“Couetouse Zawers, that Gods word 
hates.”—Bale; Thre Lawes, (1610.) el aaa 


law’-ful, * lawe-ful, *lee-ful, a. [Eng. 
law; ~ful(l).] [ing 
1. Agreeable or conformable to law ; allowed 
by the law; legitimate ; unobjectionable from 

a legal point of view ; legal. 


“* A warrior seizing lawful prize of "— : 
Bie gerade oO eS ear ee 


2, Supported by the law; constituted 
law ; rightful. ‘ ei oh 


“Judged by a jury of twelve lawful men.”"—Hodbes: 
Dise. on Laws, p. 99. 


* 3. Just, well-founded. 
Wee and laveful aid.”—Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI. 


* 4, Righteous, loyal, faithful. 
“To use my lazoful sword.” 
Shakesp. 


.* Coriolanus, Vv. 6. 
lawful-days, s. pl. 


Scots Law: Ordinary days, as opposed to 
Sundays or to Fast-days appointed or sane- 
tioned by the Government. 


law-ful-ly, * law-ful-liche, adv. [Eng. 
lawful ; -ly.] Ina lawful manner; according 


A low practitioner of 


Meddling or in- 


to law; legally, legitimately; agreeably to 
law ; without breach of the law. 


“Jt would be absurd to say that a danger which may 
be lawfully averted by war cannot lawfully be averted 
by peaceable means.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng. ch. xxiv. 


1Aw-ful-néss, s. [Eng. lawful ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being lawful or conformable 
to law ; legality. 

“This [judicial trial of right] yet remains in some 
cases aa) ivine lot of battle, though controverted by 
divines, touching the lazwfulnes of it."—Bacon + Charge 
against Duels. 


1Aw'-giv-ér, *lawe-gev-er, s. [Eng. law, 
and giver.} One who makes or enacts laws ; 
a legislator, a law-maker, 


“That land which their great deliverer and Jace. 
giver had seen, as from the summit of Pisgah.” —Mac- 
aulay: Hist. Lng., ch. iii. 


*1aw’-giv-ing, a. & s. (Eng. law, and giving.} 
A. As adj.: Legislatiug, legislative. 
“God himself, Zazwgiving in person to a sanctify’d 
people.”—Milton : Doctrine of Divorce, ch. xvii. 
B. As subst.: The making or enacting of 
laws ; legislation. 


law’-ing (1), law-in, [Etym. doubtful] 
A tavern reckoning. (Scoitch.) 


“He has a hantle siller, and never grudges ony thing 
till a poor body, or in the way of a lawing.”—Scoté ¢ 
Waverley, ch. xxix, 


* 1Aw’-ing (2), s. [Law, v.] Litigation. 
“‘There was such lawing and vexation in the towne, 
one dailie suing and troubling another.”—Holinshed = 
Conquest of Ireland, bk. ii., ch. xxxiii., 


* 1Aw’-ing (3), s. [Law, v.] The act of cutting 
off the claws and balls of a dog’s forefeet ; ex- 
peditation. 

“Which disabling or lawing of dogs was called 


hambling by the ancient Foresters, but now expedite- 
ting.”—Nelson: Laws Conc, Game, p. 74. 


1aw7-land, a. [Lowanp.] 


law’-léss, a. [Eng. law; -less.] 
1. Not subject to or observant of the law; 
unrestrained by the law. 
“The lawless herd, with fury blind, 
Have done him cruel wrong.” 
Cowper; Burning of Lord:Mansfeld’s Library. 
2. Not according to law ; contrary to or um» 
authorized by law ; illegal, illegitimate. 
“That lawless love is guilt above 


This awful sign receive.” 
Scott: Eve of St. John, v. 46 


* 3. Unrestrained, uncontrolled. 
4, Rough, rude, licentious. 


“From lawless insult to defend 
An orphan’s right.” Cowper: An Odé. 


*lawless-man,s. An outlaw. 


law’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. lawless; -ly.] In a 
lawless manner ; contrary to law: not agree- 
ably to law. 

“Fear not, he bears an honourable mind, 
And will not use a woman lawlessly.” 
esp.. Two Gentlemen of Verona, Vv. 8. 


law-léss-néss, s. [Eng. lawless; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being lawless or contrary 
to law; want or absence of legality or legiti- 
macy ; license. 


“There is no kind of conscious obedience thatis not 
an advance on lawlessness." —G@. Eliot: Romola, iii, 25. 


lawn (1), * laund, *lawnd, s. [Fr. lande, 
a word of doubtful origin. Cf. Wel. llawnt = 
a smooth hill, a lawn; Ital. & Sp. landa=a 
heath, a tract of open country.] 
* 1, An open space between woods: a glade 
in a forest. 
“Close was the vale an ‘ 
Tis foreats sides setting eli stone oe 
Of ample circuit.” Afason: ng. Garden, bk. iii, 
2. A grassy space, generally in front of a 
house, kept smooth and closely-mown. 
“The sward was trim as any garden lawn.” 
Tennyson: Princess, 95. (Prol) 
lawn-mower, s. One who or that which 
mows a lawn: specif., a lawn-mowing ma- 
chine. The most common form has a revolvy- 
ing cylinder, armed with spiral knives, which 
have a shearing action against a square-edged 
stationary knife set tangentially to them. 
The cylinder being driven by the supporting 
wheels, the grass is nipped between the spiral 
and straight knives, cut off, and delivered 
into a box. 


lawn-tennis, s. An out-door game played 
on a piece of smooth, level sward. It remotely 
resembles tennis. The players are separated 
from each other by a low net, stretching across 
the ground, over which they strike a tennis- 
ball with bats resembling tennis-bats. 


Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
Syrian. », oe=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


lawn (2), *lawne, s. & a. [Etym 
ful; prob. a corruption from Fr. linon (Sp. 
linon), from lin = linen ; Lat. linum., 
A. As substantive: 


1, Fabric: A very fine, white goods, cotton 
or linen, finer than cambrie, of an open tex- 
ture ; i or printed. The white sleeves, 
which form a characteristic part of the dress 
ofa bishop in the English Church, are of 
lawn ; hence, by melon, the office, dignity, 
or position of abishop. [Cf. Brmrns, A., I. 2.) 

* Those limbs in Zawn and softest silk a.” 
Prior: Edwin & ma, 

2. Porcelain : A fine sieve of silk, 300 threads 

7 eo aa Ngai inieiere sli a porcelain 
S strained, to ensure an cream 
fluid. [Surp.] at 


B. As adj. : Made of lawn. 
A sleeve made of lawn, 


. doubt- 


lawn sleeve, 
as in a bishop’s robe, 
lawn-sleeved, a. Having lawn sleeves, 
s lawn, vt, [Lawn (1), s.] To convert into a 
wn. 


““ Lawning a hundred good acres of wheat.” 
Anstey: New Bath Guide-Book, 
* lawn’-¥ (1), c. (Eng. lawn (1);-y.] Smooth 
and levelasalawn. ° 
“ h ° 
Throug! <r tans or the lawn, mrad. 
“lawn-y (2), a. [Eng. lawn (2); ~y.] Made of 
or resemb. lawn, 


law-s0’-ni-a, s. [Named from Isaac Lawson, 
M.D., author of A Voyage to Carolina in 1709.) 
Bot.: A genus of Lythracea, tribe Lythrem. 
Lawsonia is a small elegant, and sweetly- 
scented bush. There are two varieties, L. 
spinosa and L, inermis, the first spiny and the 
other smooth. It is wild in Beloochistan, on 
the Coromandel Coast, and perhaps in Central 
India, but is cultivated throughout India, and 
furnishes henné (q.v.). The seeds yield an oil. 
The flowers are used in ing and embalm- 
ing, and a fragrant otto is distilled from them 
in Lucknow and Beuares. The wood is gray, 
hard, and close-grained. (Prof. Watt.) A de- 
coction of the leaves is by Hindoo doctors 
os the blood, and as an astringent, and 
in the cure of ulcers, skin diseases, leprosy, &c. 


lawsuit, s. (Eng. law, and suit.) A process 
or suit in law for the recovery of a sup 
right cr to compel another to do one justice ; 


litigation. 
Dera t ce Teme atte = Hes me 
law’-yér, * law-er, *law-i-er, s. [Eng. 
law ; suff, ~yer.) 

I. Ord. Lang.: One who is versed in the 

: law; one who follows the profession of the 
law ; one who practises in law-courts, The 
term includes councillors, advo- 
eates, solicitors, and attorneys. 

a ht all business before 

the ngs gaan a So 

Il. Technically : 

1. Script.: Gr. vouixds (nomikos) = one 
skilled in the Mosaic law, and its professional 
expounder, 

“Then one of;them, which was a tee asked Him 

» # question, tempting Him."—Matt. x. 35, 
1° Book sh. —— name for the Long- 
legged Avocet, Himantopus nigricollis, an 
American Wading-bird. 

+ 3. Bot. (Pl.): The long thorny shoots of 
roses and brambles. 


lawyer-like, a. Like a lawyer. 


*law-yér-ly, a. (Eng. lawyer; -ly.] Law- 
rome law-tractates I refer th 
“To which and other law- e more 
this "— Milton; A to 
lawyerly Does of point. nswer 


1Ax (1), a. & s. (Lat, laxus = loose.) 
A. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
+1. Slack, loose; not tightly stretched. 


* th their outward ear be stopped by the lax 
goatnbbrase to allsounds that come that way.”—Holder: 
Elements of 


* 9. Loose, soft, flabby ; not firm or rigid. 

“The flesh of that sort of fish being Zax and spongy.” 
—Ray : On the Creation. 

* 3, Loose in texture. 

*4, Sparse, thin ;: as, lax foliage. 

* 5, Spread out; not closely written. 


* manuscript indeed is close, and I do not 
ieeliaeaaine ion Ee ar ae th Works (1776), p. 128, 


boil, b6p; pdAt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
 gian, -tian = shan. -tion, -psion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, 


lawn—lay 


6, Not exact or precise ; equivocal, ambigu- 
ous, vague, 

“The word @ternus itself is somevimes of a lax signi 
fication, “i "On 
ie ca as over ray oa knows,"—Jortin : On 

7. Not strict or rigorous ; loose, slack. 

“The disciptine lax, and indeed 
otherwise."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng. ch. Pe ay 

* 8. Unrestrained, ungontrolled ; free from 

restraint or control, 
“Meanwhile inhabit Zax, ye Powers of Heaven.” 
Milton: P. L., vil, 162, 

9, Relaxed or loose in the bowels, and sub- 

ject to too frequent discharges, 


II. Bot, : Loose, not compact. (Used of 
parts which are distant from each other, with 
an open arrangement as the panicle among 
inflorescences.) 


* B. As subst. : A looseness of the bo’ ‘ 
diarrhcea ; a last. ocarlasicchans 


1Ax (2), s. [A.S. lear; Icel. & Dut. lax; Dan. 
cs; Ger. lacks.] A species of salmon. 


* lax, v.t. (Lat. lazo.] [Lax, a.] To relax. 
“Do equally trouble and lax the belly.”—Cotton ; 
Mentotgne, ch, xli, a ag 4 


* lAx’-a-tif, s. Laxative.) 


* 1Ax-&-tion, s. (Lat. laxatio, from lazatus, 

par. of laxo = to make loose.] The act of 

oosening or making lax or loose ; the state of 
being made loose or lax. 


“So all I wish must settle in this sum, 


That more strength from Jaxations come.” 


Cartwright : New Year's Gift to a Nodle Lord. 


ldx’-a-tive, * lAx’-a-tif, a. & s. [Fr. laza- 
tif, from Lat. iene, from laxatus, pa. par. 
of laxo = to relax, to loosen.] 
A. As adjective : 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Relaxing, permissive. 
“A law giving permissi marry 
wife Sod a “4 wesc eaten Peerechoaen = 

2. Med.: Having the power or quality of 
opening or loosening the bowels and relieving 
from constipation. Figs, prunes, honey, and 
treacle are gentle laxatives ; castor-oil by no 
means so mild, 

“Omi honey, lazxati 
Sovgate elstenns dutty tether scripts nu 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. iii. 

B. As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
which tends to loosen or open the bowels and 
relieve from constipation ; an aperient. 

“ For Goddes love, as take some 
Chaucer 


the 
bind.” 


laxatiy.” 
2 @. T,, 14,950, 
laxative-purgatives, s. pi. 


Pharm.: In Dr. Garvod’s classification a 
sub-division of Purgatives or Cathartics. 


1ix’-a-tive-néss, s. (Eng. laxative; ~ness.] 
The quality or state of being laxative, loosen- 
ing, or relaxing ; power of easing constipation. 


1Ax-a’-tor, s. (Lat. lavatus, pa. par. of laxo 
= to loosen, to relax.] One who or that which 
loosens, Spec. in anatomy, as laxator tympani. 


*1Ax’-ist, s. (Eng. laz, a. ; -ist.] 

Church Hist. (Pl.): A school of theologians 
in the Roman Church, who held that even 
slightly probable opinions might be followed, 
They were condemned by Pope Innocent XIL., 
and no longer exist as an avowed school; but 
their og, sd is still maintained to some ex- 
tent by the Equiprobabilists and Moderate 
Probabilists. [PROBABILISM.) 

as Laquoed sides with the lawists."—Encyc, Brit, (ed. 

9th), xiv. 638. 
1dx’-i-ty, s. [Fr. lavité, from Lat. lawitatem, 
accus. of laxitas, from lawus = loose, lax; Sp. 
laxvidad.] 

*1, The quality or state of being lax or 
loose ; slackness, as of a cord, &e, 

*2. Looseness, as of texture or structure ; 
want of cohesion. 

*3, Openness ; want of closeness. 

“ Infeebled by the laxity of the channel in which it 

flows."—Digby * On Bodies. 

4, Want or absence of exactness or preci- 
sion; vagueness, ambiguity: as, laxity of 
expression. 

5, Want or absence of strictness; a want 
of strict adherence to morality; looseness, 
licence. 

“The known laxity of his principles,"— Macaulay ¢ 

Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 
6. Want of strictness, sternness, or rigour. 


a the extreme of the most incredulous rigour 
to that of the most credulous laxity."—Lewis ; Cred. 
Early Roman Hist, (1855), ii, 489. 
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7. Looseness, as of the bowels; the opposite 
of costiveness, 

“Tf sometimes it cause any laxity, it {sin the same 

way with iron unprepared, which will ‘disturb some 


ies, und works by purge and vomit.”— Browne: 
Vulgar Brrours, bk, {iy che iil, ve gids 


* 8. Roominess, 


“ Caves of such laxit ms A 
Sight, ev be wity and receipt.”—Fuller ; Pisgah 


1ax’-1¥, adv. (Eng. lax; -ly.] In a lax 
ert loosely ; without exactness or pre- 
sision, 


14x’-mann-ite, s. 
Laxmann by A, EB, 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: A mineral separated from vau- 
quelinite (q.v.) on the ground that it con- 
tained over 8 per cent. of phosphoric acid, 
its composition being a phospho-chromate of 
lead and Re ad Its physical characters 
correspond, however, very closely to vau- 
quelinite, and later analyses appear to point 
to the probability that it may @ mixture. 
A similar compound was analysed by John in 
1845, and Hermann has announced another 
under the name of phosphochromite (q.v.). 
It occurs with vauquelinite at Beresowsk, 
Perm, Russia, 


Named after Prof. E, 
ordenskiéld ; suff. -ite 


14x’-néss, s. [Eng, lox; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being lax; laxity. 


“The laxness of that membrane will certainly dead 
and crany the sound.”—Holder ; Elements of Speech. 


lay, pret. of v. [Lin (2), v.] 


lay *legge, *leie, *lein (pt. t. *leid, 
leide, laid, pa. par. *leghd, * leid, laid), 
v.t. & i, [A.8. lecgan (pt. t. legde, pa. par. 
gelegd), from lag, leg, pa. t. of liegan = to lie 
(2); cogn. with Dut. leggen (pa. t. legde, leide, 
pa. par. gelegt; Icel. leggja (pa. t. lagdht, pa. 
par. lagidhr, lagdhr) ; Dan. legge (pa. t. lagde, 
oe par. lagt ; Sw. lagge (pa. t. lade, pa. par. 
ga); Goth. lagjan (pa. t. lagida, pa. par. 
lagiths); Ger. legen (pa. t. legte, pa. par 
gelegt). | 


A. Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, To cause to lie; to place, to set; to place 
in a lying position. 
“ Sche leide hur downe be the childe.” Octavian, 366. 
2. To cause to lie flat; to beat down so a 
to lie on the ground ; to prostrate. 


* Another ill accident is laying of corn with great 
in harvest.”—Bacon ; Natural Hi: é 


3. To throw down ; to overturn. 


“When I have /aid Athens on a Deep 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, iv. & 


4. To place or set generally ; to fix, to apply. 


“To my thinking, he was very loth to Zay his fingers 
on it,"—Shakesp.: Julius Cwsar, i. 2. 


5. To construct, to fix. 


“He laid a bridge of tin boats on the river."—Mao. 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xvii. 


6. To present; to bring forward; to pre- 
duce: as, To lay a bill before the Commons. 
7. To keep from rising; to keep down. 


“Thou sawest the damsel lay the dust by, sprinkling 
the floor with water."—Sunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, 


pt. i. 
8. To still, to allay, to calm. 
“ Who with her radiant finger stilled the roar 
ot thunder, chased the anaae and laid the winds.” 
Milton: P. R., iv. 42% 
9. To cause to disappear ; to exorcise, 


“The husband found no charm to lay the devil ina 
tticont, but the rattling of a bladder with beans im 
eS iatrange : Fables, 


10, To dispose regularly or according te 
rule; as, To lay bricks. 
* 11, To depict, to draw. 
12. To spread on a surface. 
“That was laid on with a trowel.” 
Shakesp.; As You Like It, L& 
13. To place or set in the earth for growing 
to plant. OF cm 
A wers. 
where con are gone’ Mortimer: Husbandry. 
*14, To bury, to inter. 
“ David fell on sleep, and was laid unto his fathera 
and saw corruption.”—Acts xiii. 36, 
15. To set or place secretly, as a snare, for 
the purpose of entrapping. 
“ Lay thee an ambush for the city behind thee." 
Joshua viii. 2. 
*16. To add, to join, to conjoin, to unite. 
“Woe unto them that lay field to field."—Jsaiah v. @ 
*17. To impute, to charge. 


“Tt will be lc?” *> ns whose proy.cence 
Should have kept short, restrained, and out of haunt, 
This mad young man.” Shakesp,: Hamlet, iv. kL 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f£ 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, adel 
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18, To impose as a penalty or punishment. 


DS) Ete Neen’ and most loathed Iida, if 
a , ache, ury, lmprisonm 
apa aise; 4 aradise 
fo what we fear of death,” 
Bhakesp, : Measure for Measure, iil. 1. 


19. To enjoin; to impose as a tax, duty, 
Obligation, or rule of action. 

“ Tt seemed good to lay upon you no greater burden. 
—Acts Xv. 28, 

+20. To place in comparison; to compare. 

“ray down by those pleasures the fearful and 
Ganyerous eine) and lightnings, and then there 

will be found no comparison.”"—Aaleigh. Hist. of the 

World. 

21. To put or bring into a certain state ; 
followed by various adjectives: as, To lay 
bare, to lay waste. 

22. To exclude eggs. 


“ After the egg is layed, there is no further growth 
or nourishment from ‘tte female.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist. 


23. To wager, to stake. 


“11 lay my head to any good man's hat." 
64 Sena haay + Love's Labour's Lost, 1, 1. 


*24. To plan, to project, to contrive, to 


ot, 
“This plot of death when sadly she had Taid.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,212. 


*25, To embroider. 


* A scarlet cloak, Zaid down with silver lace three 
inches broad.”"—Scott: Monastery, ch. xiv. 


*26, To pronounce, to declare, 
“And lay asentence.” Shakesp,: Othello, 1. 3 

IL. Technically : 

1, Gardening: To propagate by layers. 

2. Law: 

(1) To prefer or brag before a court of 
justice ; as, To lay an indictment. 

(2) To allege, to claim, to state: as, To lay 
damages. 

(8) To fix, to appoint : as, To lay the venue, 

3. Ropemaking, dc.; To twist or unite the 
@trands, as of a rope, a cable, &c. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To lay eggs. 


“Hens will greedily eat the herb which will make 
them /ay the better.”—AMortimer: Husbandry. 


*2. To plot, to scheme, to contrive, 
8. To wager, to bet. 
| 1. To lay a ghost: To restrain a ghost 
from appearing. 
2. To lay about one: To strike on all sides ; 
to fight vigorously. 
arenes nic (tthe him to-day,"—Shakesp. > Troilus & 


* 3. To lay along : 
(Q) Ord. Lang. : To prostrate, to overturn. 
(2) Naut. : To heel over, 
4, To lay apart: To reject, to put away, to 
lay aside, 
“ Lay apart all filthiness."—James 1, 21. 
5, To lay aside: To put away, to get rid of. 
“ Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us.”—Hebrews xii. 1. 
*6. To lay at one: To try to strike one; to 
eim a blow at one. 
“The sword of him that Jayeth at him cannot hold.” 
—VJob xii, 26, 
*7, To lay away: To lay aside, to put off or 
away. 
“Queen Esther laid away her glorious apparel.”— 
Esther xiv, 2. 


8. To lay by: 

(1) To reserve or put away for future use, 

“Let every one lay by him in store, as God hath 
prospered him,"’—1 Corinthians xvi, 2. 

(2) To put or send away ; to dismiss. 


“Let brave spirits that bave fitted themselves for 
oommand, either by sea or land, not be laid by as 
persons unnecessary,"—Bacon;? War with Spain. 


(8) To put oft. 


9. To lay by the heels: To put in the stocks ; 
to confine. (Shakesp.: Henry VIII, v. 4.) 


10. To lay down : 
Q) To give up, to resign, to relinquish. 


“ The soldier boing once brought in for the service, I 
will not have him to tay down his arms any more,”— 
Spenser : On Ireland, 

(2) To delineate or set down on paper, used 
specif. of the lines of aship. 


(8) To stake or deposit, as a pledge or 


equivalent. 
“For her, my lord, 
I dare my life 2a down.” x 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, il, 1. 


(4) To offer; to advauce, as a proposition ; 
to declare ; to affirm. Ba ; 


“Plato lays it down as a principle, that what 
permitted to befall a just man, Tyhctheneanerty: oe 
Sickness, shall, either in life or uewun, cance to his 


good," —Addison, 


lay 


ll. To lay one’s self down: To lie down, 


“T will both me down in e and slee for 
Rncdbuard: Diy taness me dwell in safety."— alm 


dv. 8. 
*12. To lay for: To lie in ambush for, (Still 
used in America.) 


“He embarked, being hardly laid for_at sea by 
Cortug-ogli, a famous pirate."—Knolles: Hist. of the 


€8. 
* 13, To lay forth: 
(1) To expatiate. 
(2) To dress in grave clothes ; to lay out, 
“* Embalm me, 


Then lay me forth; although unqueened, yet like 
‘A queen.” ree Makes. Mipnry Ville dt & 


14, To lay hold of or on: To seize, to catch. 


“They went out to lay hold on bim: for they said, 
He is beside himself."—Jark iii. 21. 


15. To lay in: 
(1) To store, to gather together. 


“The aboriginal peasantry of the neighbourhood 
were laying in pikes and knives,”—AMacuulay: Hist. 
Eing., ch, xi. 


(2) To advance, as a claim; to enter. 

*16. To lay in for: 

(1) To make indirect overtures or offers for. 
(2) To allow for ; to make allowance for. 


“I have laid in for these, by rebating the satire, 
where justice would allow it, from carrying too sharp 
an edge,”—Dryden. 

17. To lay it on: To be extravagant; to do 
anything to excess ; to charge exorbitantly. 


“ My father has made her mistress 
Of the feast, and she aye it on.” 
Shakesp, : Winter's Tale, iv. 2 
18. To lay on: 


Q) Transitive: 
(a) To apply or deliver with force. 


“We make no excuses for the obstinate: blows are 
the proper remedies ; but blows laid on in u way dif- 
ferent from the ordinary.”—Locke : On Education. 


(0) To supply, as water, gas, &c., to a house ; 
specif., to feed down sheets into a printing- 
machine. - 

(2) Intrans.: To strike with violence, 


“TI will lay on for Tusculuin, 
And lay thou on for Rome.” 
Macaulay ; Batile of Lake Regiltus, xxvii, 


*19. To lay one’s self forth: To exert one’s 
self vigorously and earnestly. 

To lay one’s self open: To expose one’s 
self. 

*21. To lay one’s self out : To exert one’s self. 

22. To lay one’s self out for: To be ready or 
willing to take part in anything. 

23. To lay one’s hand on anything: To find 
anything when wanted. 

24. To lay open: To cut so as to expose the 
interior of ; hence, to expose, to discover, to 
disclose, to reveal. 

“A fool layeth open his folly.”—Proverds xiii. 16, 

25, To lay over: To cover the surface; to 
spread over ; to incrust. 


“Behold, it is laid over with aul and silver, and 
Nesey is no breath at all in the midst of it."—Aabakkuk 
10, 


26. To lay out: 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) To plan or set out in open view. 

(0) To plan; to dispose regularly. 

(c) To dress in grave-clothes, and dispose in 
a decent posture, 

“She that Jays thee out.” 

(d) To expend. 


“ Honest fools lay out their wealth on courtsies.” 
Shakesp, : Timon of Athens, i. 2. 


*(e) To exert, to put forth: as, To lay out 
all one’s strength, 33 mn : i 

* (2) Intransitive : 

(a) To take measures ; to try. 


“T made strict aay wherever I came, and laid 
out for intelligence of all places, where the intrails of 
the earth were laid open.”— Woodward: Fossils. 


(0) To purpose, to intend. 
27. To lay to: 
(1) Transitive : 
* (a) To apply with vigour. 
“ Lay to your fingers, help to bear this away.” 
Shakesp. - Tempest, iv. 1. 
*(0) To harass, to attack. 


“The great master , . . went himself unto the 
station,w lich was then hardly laid to by the Bassa 
Mustapha.”—Knolles ; Hist. of the Turkes. 


(c) To stay the course of, as a ship, 
(2) Intrans.: To strike out with force; to 
apply one’s self vigorously. 
28, To lay to heart: To feel. strongly or 
deeply ; to take to heart. 
as reid ee to thy heart, and farewell.”—Shakesp. : Mac- 


Shakesp, : Troilus, ti. 8 


29. To lay up: 

(1) Ordinary Language: 

(a) To store, to accumulate, to treasure, 

“ Lay up my words in thy heart.”—Deut. xi. 18, 

(b) To confine to one’s room with illness. 

(2) Naut.: To dismantle, as a ship, ang 
place in dock. 

*30. To lay upon: Toimportune ; to solicié: 


persistently. a 
“All the le Zaid so earnestly upon him to take 
that war in ie "__Knolles: Hist. of the Turkes. 


31. To lay siege to: 

(1) Lit. : To beleaguer, to besiege. 

(2) Fig. : To importune; to annoy with 
persistent solicitations. 

32. To lay wait: To lie in ambush for. 

33. To lay the course: 

Navig.: To sail toward the port intended! 
without tacking. 

34, To lay the land: 

Naut.: To cause the land apparently to 
sink, or appear lower, by sailing from it. 

35. To lay the venue: 

Irw: To state or claim a certain place as. 
the venue. ‘ 

36. To lay violent*hands on one’s self: Tor 
commit suicide. 

* 37. To lay on load: To strike violently ;. 
to lay on blows. 


“ He rides secure in Heroes rode 
Now he begins to lay on load.” 
Ovid Englished (1701), p. 128. 


lay (1), s. [Lay, v.] 


I. Ordinary Lunguage : 

*1,. That which lies or is laid; a row, » 
layer, a stratum. 

“Upon this they lay a layer of stone, and upon that: 

8 lay of wood,”—dAlortimer : Husbandry. 

*2,. Station, rank. 

* 3, A wager, a bet, an obligation. 

“‘Sir Walter looked upon it as an uneven lay to- 

stake himselfiagainst Sir Amias.”—Oldys: Life of Sir 

Walter Ralegh. 

4, A share of profits; specif., the propor-- 
tion of the proceeds of a whaling voyage,, 
bargained for by the men when engaging. 
(American.) 

5. Ascheme, a plan. (Slang.) 

“The lay is just to take that money away." 

Dickens : Oliver Twist, ch. xlii. ~ 

II. Technically : 

1. Cotton-manuf.: 120 yards of yarn. The 
yarn is wound on a reel 44 feet in circumfer- 
ence, eighty revolutions of which make a lay,. 
and seven lays make a hank of 840 yards. 
The lay is also called a rap or ley. 

2. Flax-manuf.: 300, yards of linen yarn. 

3. Print.: The proper position of the sheet: 
of paper and the forme of type on the bed of a. 
press or machine, when ready for working. 

4, Rope: The direction in which the re- 
spective yarns, strands, &c., are wound im 
forming them into a rope, hawser, cable, &c. 

5. Wool-manuf.: A quantity of wool or 
other fibre in a willow or carding-machine. 

6. Weaving: The batten or lathe of a loom, 
by which the weft-threads are beaten up in 
the shed to compact them against their pre- 
decessors. [LATHE, 2.] 


lay-cap, s. 

Weaving: A slat which lies on top of the 
reed, and which is grasped by the hand in 
working the lathe or batten. 


lay-figure, s. 

1. Lit. : An artist’s model; a jointed figure 
to clothe in imitation of the human body. 

2. Fig.: A character having no existence 
except in myth ; a typical character. 

“ Psammetichus, who has served as a lay-figure for 

tales to be draped me 5 i 
ie ae ‘ Me 1, ped upon.”"—Tylor: Kurly Hist. 
lay-race, s. 


Weaving: The shuttle-path on the lay of ¢ 
loom ; the shuttle-race. 


*lay (2), s.&a. [Lea] 


A. As subst. : A meadow. 
“A tuft of daisies on a flow’ry lay 
They saw.” Dryden: Flower & Leaf, 360. 
B. As adj.: Untilled, unemployed. 
“Let wife and land lie Zay till I return.” 
Beaum. & Flet, : Love's Pilgrimage, ili. & 


lay (8), s. [Larne (2), 2.) 
*lay (4), s. (Law.] 


7 Se 
Gite, fit, fiire, amidst, what, fll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £6, pdt, 


or, wore, ~ vif, work, whé, sin; mite, cith, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


Syrian, «2 o=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


el. Uais=a voice, a sound; Ir. laoi, 
h =a song, a hymn; Gael. lacidh =a 
verse, a hymn ; A.S. leddh, liddh ; Icel. ljddh ; 
oe woes i, Ger, lied = a song.) A song. 
rra' 
Tight > ive poem in simple style an: 


uy ) *Jai, s. [0. Fr. lai, lay; Prov. lais; 
laoid 


“ Fitz-Eustace, know’st A 
To speed the \iivbdne thas ataret bt 
J Scott: Marmion, ill. 7, 
mace or sw Fr. lai, from tat laicus ; 
+ ¢ (lai. = pertaining to the people ; 
Aads (laos) = the people.} [Latc.] 

A. As adjective : 

1, Of or pertaining to the people, as distin- 
guished from the clergy ; no clerical. 

“The lay part of his Majesty's subjects, or such of 
the people as are not comprehended under the deno. 
states, iy civil’ the wailites oly ania 
pe Comiment., bk. 1 ch. 12. salon 

. or pertaining to the general body of 

People, as distinguished from those Waibtere 
‘en: in any profession or pursuit. 

*3. Uneducated, ignorant, unlearned. 

“Tf he be of the sorte, so loyneth he himself 

to the fal mae 
un “ calee men ns to persecute the truth. 

* B. As subst. : The laity. 


lay-brother, lay-sister, s. 

Eccles. & Ch, Hist. : A nm who takes the 
habits and vows of religion, but is employed 
mostly in manual labour, and is therefore 
exempt from the duties of the choir, where 
such exist, or from the studies, &¢., incum- 
bent on the other members of religious orders 
where there is no choir. The first instance on 
record of lay-brothers occurred in the monas- 
tery of Vallombrosa, in the earlier part of the 
eleventh centary. Lay-brothers and lay- 
sisters are now universal, or nearly so ; and 
are found in the sisterhoods of the Anglican 
obedience. 

“This 80 . 

retreat, Pee lotiesihents Con ora 


Milton, is now occupied a lay-brother, w 
a to keep A DF Italy, vol. 


lay-clerk, s. A person, not in holy orders, 
who was originally a deputy or substitute per- 
forming the musical duties of a pre or 
eanon of a cathedral ; a lay-vicar (q.v.). 


* lay-communion, s. 

Eccles. & Ch, Hist.: An almost obsolete ex- 
— frequent in the Early Church to 

lescribe the state to which a clerie was re- 
‘duced by forfeiting the right to exercise his 
Seater tie cotteare yeliieces of 6. Christion. 

ing the inary ofa is 

In the Roman Church a cleric in minor orders 
4s reduced to lay-communion by marriage ; 


and a priest dis eee is 
obligation— the clerical dress, recit- 
ing The breviary, and observing celibacy—is 


usually prohibited from exercising sacerdotal 
functions. (Addis & Arnold.) 


lay-corporation, s. (See extract.) 
“ Lay-corporations i civil or eleemosynary. 
‘The civil are such ve gn for a variety of Sers- 


The sovereign, for instance, ! 
vation to prevent the possibility of an inter- 
ra ki ations coteted for the 


regnum ; 


other pag ao are ‘or 
Sire ya dvr al rps’ ase Calg 
on ; 
-of Physicians in London, for the provement of the 


medi ence; the Royal Society for the advance- 
ment of natural knowl ; and the Society of Anti- 
juaries i study of antiquities, 


The founder of them, to such persons ashe 

See eT neat alt age ta 
, sick, and im) g 

soma Eniversities, and out of them,”—Alackstone : Com- 

-ment., bk, i., ch. 14. 


day, s. One of a certain stipulated 
enter of faye allowed toa freighter or char- 
+terer of a vessel for loading or unloading cargo. 

lay-down, «. A term applied to a cer- 
tain Myle of collar which folds down over the 
necktie. 

lay- s. Lands held in fee of a lay-lord, 
as distinguished from those belonging to the 
Church. 

lay-impropriator, s. A layman who 
holds the great tithes of a benefice. [Impro- 
PRIATOR,) 

lay-investiture, s. 

Eccles. Law; Investiture with the tempo- 
ralities of a benefice, as distinguished from 
investiture with the spiritualities. 

* lay-lord, s. 

Naut, : A civil member of the Board of Ad- 
miralty ; a civil-lord. 


OU, Déy; pout, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, 


lay—Lazarists 


lay-sermon, s. A sermon written or 
preached by a layman; a sermon on secular 
subjects. 

lay-sister, s. (Lay-proruer.) 


lay-vicar, s. One of the officers of a ca- 
thedral whose duty it is to sing that portion 
of the music of the services which can be 
yer by laymen or men in minor orders, 
n some of the old cathedrals they formed a 
corporation, often jointly with the priest 
vicars. In many cathedrals the vicars choral 
were formerly in priest’s orders, With cer- 
tain exceptions, in the new cathedrals lay- 
vicars are not in holy orders, and are merely 
stipendiary singers, 


*lay-woman, s. A woman not undervows. 


“He entended to set forth Luther's heresy techi 
Len See. is no panenient, a te oftve of a lay: 
0} R yeoman appoin 8 people 
preache,"—Sir 7. More > Workes, p. 4a, 


* layd, pret. & pa. par. of v. (Lay, v.)! 
* lay-en, s. pl. [Lay (2), s.] 


lay’-ér, s. (Eng. lay, v. ; -er.) 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1, One who or that which lays. 

“The oldest 

vom the youngest ' ne Dent fea ai og Bs ae 

2. A stratum, a row, a bed; a coat or coat- 
ing of one body spread over another. 

“Th 

vy tee pepe is disposed into strata or 

3. One who wagers or bets. 

IL Technically : 

1. Brickwork, masonry, &c.: A course of 
stone or brick ; a thickness or bed of puddled 
clay in a canal; a bed of mortar or cement. 

2. Husbandry: A limb laid a part of its 
length beneath the surface of the ground, that 
it may strike root. 

about tren they tir omer bn oe Rauitbe 

month of February."—AMiller ; Gardener's Dictionary. 

o Leather-manuf.: A welt or strengthening 
strip. 

4. Tanning: A pit containing a strong so- 
lution of tannin, used for hides near the con- 
clusion of the tanning process ; a bloomer. 


layer-on, s. 

Print.: A person employed to feed down 
sheets into a printing machine, 

layer-out, s. One who expends money ; 
a steward, a dispenser. 


layer-up, s. 

1. One who lays up or treasures things. 

* 2, One who destroys or does away with, 
“ Old age, that ill layer-up of beauty.” 


: Henry V.,v.2 
lay’-6r, v.t. (Laver, 8.] 
Husbandry: To propagate by means of layers, 
lay -ér-board, lay -ér-board-ing, lear- 
s. {Eng. layer, and board.) Board- 
ing for sustaining the lead of gutters. 


*lay-ér-¥, o. (Eng. layer; -y.] Growing in 
layers. 
“Prom hedge to layery beech."—Leigh Hunt; Folt- 
age, p. % 
la-yétte’, s. [Fr.] The outfit or various articles 
necessary for a new-born infant. 


lay -ing, pr. par., a., & 8. [Lay, o.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj, : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang.: The act of setting, placing, 
or depositing ; the act of depositing eggs ; a 
number of eggs laid. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Plastering: The first coat of plastering 
in two-coat work. The surface is made rough 
by a broom to form a key for the next coat. 

2. Rope-making: The twisting of three (or 
more) yarns into a strand, or of three strands 
into arope. The hooks by which the strands 
are made are rotated in a direction contrary 
to the twist of the opposite yarns. The rope 
again receives a twist the opposite of the 
strands. 

{| Laying on of hands: [Imposition]. 

laying-hook, s. 

Rope-making : One of the iron hooks on the 

les of a ropewalk in which the strands are 
aid as twisted. 
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laying-machine, s, A machine for ley 
ing up yarns into rope. 


laying-on tool, s. ri 
Bookbinding : The tool with which the gold- 
leaf is laid on to the cover or the edge, .: 


laying-top, s. 

Rope-making: A conical piece of wood 
placed between the strands, and gradually 
withdrawn as the lay progresses, in order to 
keep the twist well to the point at which the 
Strands diverge, 


* lay’-lind, ». (ing. 


lay (2), s., and land. 
Land lying untille y hen | 
land. 


> fallow land, pasture 


lay’-man, s. (Eng; lay, a, and man, 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One of the people, as distinguished from 
one of the clergy ; a man who is not a elergy- 
man, 

“ La Il neiti . 
salvos hor gulter ministers 0 do tet eee 
the Tongue. 

2. One who does not belong to any ‘parti- 
eular profession or pursuit. 

II, Art: The same as Lay-r1curx (1) (q.v.). 


“For what remains you are to have a layman 
almost as big as the life, con every figure he particnlar 5 
a figure of wood, or cork, turning upon joints."—Dry- 
den: Dufresnoy $290. 


3 Art of Painting, 
*lay-ship, s. (Eng. lay, a.; -ship.] The 
quality or State of being a layman, ae 


* lay'-stall, * laye-stowe, * ley - stall, 
*loi-stal, s. (Eng. lay, and stalk? 
1. A heap of dung; a place where dung is 
kept. 
“Tf he will live, abroad, with his oe 
ear. 


In dung and leystalls ; it is worth a 
Ben Jonson; Every Manin His Humour, i. & 


2, A place where milch cows are kept. 


*laz-ar, *laz-ard, s. 'r. lazare; Sp. 
lazaro, from Lat. Lazarus ; Gr. Aa¢apos (Laza- 
ros), the name of the beggar in the parable 
(Luke xvi. 20), a contract. of Heb. T1398 
(Eleazar).] A leper; one infected with a filthy 
and contagious disease. 

“‘Like Ulysses, a low lazar stand.” 
Savage. The Wanderer, ¥. 
lazar-house, s. The same as LAZARETTO 
(q.v.). a, ge 


Before his eyes appear’d, Sid eleomé, dark, 
A lazar-house it seemed.” Milton: P. L., xi. 479, 


( ens a, The same as LAZARLY 
q-V.). 
“ Most lazar-like with vile and loathsome crust.” 
Shakesp,: Hamiet, i. 5. 
liz-ar-&t’, laz-ar-6t’-to, s, [Ital. lazzeretto 
=a plague-hospital.] [Lazar.] 

1. A hospital for persons suffering from 
some contagious disease ; a pest-house. 

“Thus he... . most affectionately attended his 
flock during a destructive ence, a lazar- 
retto, und served the forsaken victims with his own 
hands.”—Zustace ; Italy, vol. iv., ch, 1. 

2. A building, ship, &c., in which the crew 
and passengers of a ship arriving from some 
infected port are placed in quarantine. 

8. A room or place in large merchant-vessels 
in which provisions and stores for the voyage 
are laid up. 


lazaret-fever, s. 

Pathol. : A low fever, prevalent in crowded 
lazarettos, where the air is overloaded with sep- 
tie exhalations from the patients. (Dunglison.) 


L&z'-ar-ists, Laz-ar-ites, s. pl. [Foretym. 
see def.) 

Religious Orders ; The popular name for the 
“Congregation of Priests of the Mission,” 
founded e St. Vincent de Paul, in March, 
1624, and established a few years later in the 
College of St. Lazare at Paris, whence their 
name, The Congregation (confirmed by Urban 
VIII. in 1682) had a threefold purpose: the 
sanctification of its own members, the work 
of the missions, and the training of an exem- 
plary clergy. They were expelled from France 
in 1792; allowed to return under Napoleon I. ; 
and, under the: Restoration, a house was as- 
signed them in the Rue de Sévres. The mis- 
sions in China and the Levant, left vacant by 
the suppression of the Jesuits in 1778, wee 
transferred to the Lazarists. They have one 
house in England, one in Scotland, and five 
houses in Ireland, where they are usually 
known as Vincentians, from their founder. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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* liz’-ar-ly, a. (Eng. lazar; -ly.] Like a 
lazar ; leprous; full of sores. 


1kz-ar-0'-ni (zas ts), s. pl. [LAZZARONI.] 


* 14z/-ar-ois, a. [Eng. lazar ; -ous.] Leprous, 
diseased. 
“The lazarous soul does but step into them, and is 


oured.”—Adams ~ Works, iii, 299. 


laz’-ar-wort, las'-ér-wort, s. 
TIUM.] 


* laze, v.i.&t. [A corrupt. of Mid. Eng. lasche, 
lache, lashe, lash or laish = vapid, insipid, 
stow, from O. Fr. lasche (Fr. la@che), from Ital. 
lasco = lazy, idle, from Lat. lawws = lax, loose.) 

A, Intrans.: To live in idleness; to spend 
one’s time lazily and idly. 
“Up, and Zaze not! 
Hadst thou my business, on couldst ne'er sit so.” 
Middleton : Witch, i. 1. 
B. Trans. : To waste or spend in idleness, 
“He that takes liberty to Jaze himself, and dull his 
irits for lack of use, shall find the more he sleeps, 
the more he shall be drowsy.” — Whateley : Redemption 
of Time (1634), p. 23. 
*laze,s. [Laze, v.) Laziness, inaction. 


** Folded ina hardand mournful laze.”—@reene (from 
Never Too Late), p. 301. 


az'-i-ly, adv. (Eng. lazy; -ly.] In a lazy, 
idle manner; idly, sluggishly. 
“The leaves of the locust and walnut 
Lazily hung from the boughs.” 
Bayard Taylor ; Home Pastoralas August. 
laz-i-néss, s. [Eng. lazy; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being lazy ; idle- 
ness, sloth, indolence ; indisposition to action 
or exertion. 


“Shall we keep our hands in our bosome, or stretch 
ourselves on our beds of laziness,"—Barrow; Sermons, 
vol. iii., ser. 19. 

2. Slowness, sluggishness: as, laziness of 
motion. 


bed lazing, a. (Eng. laze); -ing.] Lazy, slug- 
gish, indolent. 


Wz-u-li, s. (Prov. lazuli; Fr. & Mod. Lat. 
lapis lazuli, from Low Lat. lazulum, lazurius, 
lazur ; Sp. & Port. azul = blue.] [AzouRE.] 


Min. : [Lapis Lazvui). 


j&z-u-lite, s. [Lazvutt.] 

Min.: A monoclinic mineral occurring in 
erystals, frequently twinned, and also massive. 
Hardness 5 to 6; sp. gr. 3°057 to 3°122 ; lustre 
vitreous ; colour azure-blue to a pale greenish- 
blue ; streak white ; brittle. Compos. : phos- 
phorie acid 46°8; alumina 34:0; magnesia 
18°2 ; water 6°0 = 100, corresponding with the 
formula AloOgPO5 + (MgO,FeO)HO. First 
found crystallized near Werfen, Salzburg, and 
subsequently disseminated in a sandstone ‘in 
Lincoln Co., Georgia; and massive at other 
focalities. 


“That princely house where the remains of Ignatius 
Loyola lie ensbrined in lazulite and gold."—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch, vii. 


laz'-¥, * laes-ie, * laz-ie, a. [Eng. laze); -y.] 
1, Idle, indolent, sluggish; disinclined for 
action or exertion ; averse to labour ; slothful, 
2. Sluggish ; moving slowly or sluggishly. 
3. Tedious, tardy. 


“Enough, I sought to drive away 
The Zazy hours of peaceful day.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, v. 4. 


4, Causing laziness or indisposition for ac- 
tion or exertion ; enervating. 


“The great dog under the creaking wain 
Hangs his head in the lazy heat.” 
Longfellow : Golden Legend, iv. 
#5, Wicked, vicious, wrong. 


lazy-back, s. 

Vehicles: A high back-bar to a carriage-seat. 
It is sometimes made shifting, so as to be 
Temoved at will, 

lazy-bed, s. 

Agric. : A method of growing potatoes ; the 
@eed potatoes are placed in rows on the surface 


of the ground, and covered with dung, and soil 
taken from either side, 


lazy-bones, s. A lazy fellow; an idler. 


*lazy-boots, s. <A lazy, idle person; 
lazy-bones. 
ee = lasy-boats as she is.”—JIfrs, Gaskell: Sylvia's 


lazy -jack, s. A jack with compound 
levers on the principle of the lazy-tongs. 


lazy-tongs, s. pl. A system of levers, in 
pairs, crossing one another, and turning on a 


(Lasrerpi- 


Mtoe, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », 


lazarly—lead 


pin in the middle, in the same manner as & 
pair of scissors. Each pair is connected at 
the extremities to the next pair or pairs, so 
that the impulse communicated to the first 

air passes through the series. The motion 
fs used in many appliances and machines, 
The instrument derives its name from the fact 
that by its use one may lift an object at some 
distance without rising from the chair or 
couch, 


laz'-za-ro'-ni (laz'as 1atz), s. pl. [Ital., 
from Lazarus, the beggar in the parable.] 
{Lazar.] The poorer class of Neapolitans, 
who idle about, depending for their living upon 
odd jobs, such as running messages, acting 
as occasional servants, fishing, &c. 


Ib., s. [An abbreviation for Lat. Kora=a 
pound weight.] A pound weight, 


léa (1), ley (1), s. [Lay (1), s.] 

1. Cotton : One hundred and twenty yards 
of yarn. 

2. Flax-manufacture : A measure of 300 yards 
of linen yarn. Also called a lay, rap, or cut. 

8, Weaving: One of the alternate sets of 
threads into which a warp is divided. The 
whole series is divided into alternate sets, 
which are to be placed in the loops of the re- 
spective heddles, so as to be raised and de- 
pressed alternately to form the shed in which 
the shuttle traverses. 


léa (2), *lay, *ley (2), s. [A.S. ledh, led 
(genit. léahe, ledge); cogn. with Ger. lh=a 
morass, a wood, a bog; Dan. dialect lei = fel- 
low; Dut. lug = empty.) [Lay (2), s.] A 
meadow ; a grassy plain ; grass-land ; pastur- 
age. 
gi “They seek a southern Zea.” 
Longfellow: Birds of Passage. 
lea-rig, s. A grassy ridge. (Scotch.) 
“I'd meet thee on the lea-rig.” 
Burns: My Ain Kind Dearte, 0. 
*leagh (1), s. [Lercu (1).] 
Jeach-craft, s. [LrecH-craFT.] 
léagh (2), s. [Lexce (2), s.] 


leach (3), s. [A.8. leah; Ger. lauge.] 
1. A vat or chamber in which a Dody is 
placed. in order that its soluble portions may 
e removed by soaking and infiltration. It is 
a filtering operation in which the liquid re- 
moves the soluble matter from the material 
through which it flows. A familiar instance 
is the ash-leach. In the bark-leach, the bark 
is contained between two perforated horizon- 
tal partitions in the leach, the lower one hay- 
ing a coiled steam-pipe for heating the con- 
tents. The menstruum may be forced through 
the bark in either direction by means of pipes 
furnished with valves to determine the said 
current. 
2. A quantity of wood-ashes through which 
water passes, and thus imbibes the alkali. 


léach, leegh, léet¢h, v.t. & i. [Leecu (3), s.] 
A. Trans.: To wash, as wood-ashes, by 
causing water to percolate or pass through 
them, and thus separate the alkali from them, 


B. Intrans.: To pass through by percola- 
tion, 
leach-tub, s. [LeAcHING-vaT.] 


léagh’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Leacu, v.) 
A. As pr. par. & adj: (See the verb). 
B. As subst.: The act of causing water to 
bags Hones wood-ashes so as to separate the 
alkali. 


leaching-vat, s. A vessel in which a 
material containing a soluble portion isexposed 
to the action of a solvent, as water, which 
dissolves and carries away the said portion. 


léad (1), *led, *leed, s. & a. [A.8. ledd, 

lead ; cogn. with Dut. lood; Sw. & Dan. lod; 
Ger, loth ; M. H. Ger. Jdt.] 

A, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1.°In the same sense as II. 8. 

“There is a great difference, and discernable even to 
th » dD G 
lead bogie: Works, sak nent oe neeaneey, of 


2, A small stick of graphite or plumbago 
used in pencils. 


3. (Pl.): A flat roof covered with sheet-lead. 


4, The came of a diamond-paned or lattice- 
casement. [CAMEs.] 


a 


Il. Technically : : 

1, Alchemy: Lead was known to the an- 
cients, and assigned to the planet Saturn, and 
hence was represented by the alchemists by 
the same sign. 

2. Archeol., Hist., &c.: Lead is one of the 
most anciently known metals, and is men- 
tioned in the books of Moses. It appears to 
have been confounded with the metal tin, 
Pliny being the first to distinguish them under 
the names Plumbum nigrum and Plumbum 
candidum, because of their different colours. 
It was produced in England during the Roman 
occupation, numerous pigs of it with Latin 
inscriptions having been found. It would 
appear probable it that was obtained even 
earlier, the remains of rude furnaces having 
been found in Derbyshire and other places. 


3. Chem.: Symbol Pb”. Atomic weight, 207. 
A diatomic metallic element known from the 
earliest ages. The lead of commerce is almost 
all obtained from the native lead sulphide, 
which occurs in veins, particularly in the 
clay-slate of Cornwall and mountain limestone 
of Cumberland. Itis extracted from the na- 
tive ore by roasting in a reverberatory furnace, 
with one-twentieth part of lime, and allowing 
free access of air. The ore (PbS) passes 
through several stages during the process of 
reduction, but finally yields up its sulphur as 
sulphurous acid. The metallic lead still con- 
taining silver, antimony, and copper, is run 
off and submitted to the desilverisation pro- 
cess (Pattison’s), which consists essentially of 
a concentration of the silver by repeatedly 
crystallizing the lead from its melted condi- 
tion, the melting-point of the argentiferous 
alloy being lower than that of pure lead. 
When the alloy contains 300 ounces to the 
ton, it is placed ina furnace and a blast of air 
allowed to play over it, which removes the 
lead as oxide and leaves the silver in the pure 
state. Lead is of a bluish-white colour, and 
is one of the softest of metals. It may be 
eut with the nail, and leaves its mark upon 
paper. Its ductility and tenacity are low in 
the scale, but it may be converted into toler- 
ably thin sheets, as well as drawn into wire, 
It fuses at 325°, and may with difficulty be 
obtained in cubic or octahedral crystals. Its 
sp. gr. =11°38, The lead of commerceis often 
nearly pure, and can be obtained perfectly so 
by reduction of the pure nitrate. Itis not acted 
upon by sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, but 
is readily dissolved by dilute nitric and acetic 
acids. Metallic lead, exposed to the action of 
airand pure water, is powerfully corroded, and 
as a result the water is found to have dissolved 
the oxide of lead. The impurities of most 
waters modify this tendency by forming a thin 
film on the surface of the metal and so pre- 
venting any further oxidation. The presence 
of nitrates and ammonia favour the solution 
of lead, and sulphates and phosphates dimin- 
ish the tendency. As a sanitary precaution, 
slate cisterns are greatly to be preferred to 
leaden ones. Lead enters into the composition 
of type-metal, pewter, Britannia metal, and 
plumbers’ solder, The best tests for lead 
are hydric sulphide, which forms a black sul- 
phide, and potassic chromate, which gives a 
yellow precipitate of lead chromate. 

4, Knitting-machine: 


(1) Solder in which various members are 
imbedded, and by which they are attached. 

(2) The tin socket which forms a haft for 
the knitting-needle. 

5. Min.: The United States is now a large 
producer of lead, and particularly Colorado, 
whose silver smelting works yield a large by- 
product of this useful metal. The principal 
mines and works are at Leadville, where the 
ore is native carbonate of lead. Much lead 
has also been obtained in Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
New Mexico, Missouri, and Kansas. Lead is 
also found in several parts of Europe. 


6. Nau. : A plummet or mass of lead used 
in sounding at sea. An ordinary hand-lead 
weighs from 7 to 11 pounds, attached to a line 
of 20 fathoms length. The line is marked ab 
2, 3, 5, 7, 10, 18, 15,17 and 20 fathoms; the 
numbers between the marks are called deeps. 
Thus ‘‘ by the mark twain,” “ quarter less 5,” 
“and a half 7,” “by the deep 9,” indicate 
those depths respectively. The deep-sea lead 
Weighs 25 to 30 pounds, with a much larger 
line marked at every 10 fathoms. 


7. Pharmacy; Nitrate of lead applied in the 
form of a powder is said to be very valuable 
in Onychia maligna. (Garrod.) 


s 3 £0, pdt, 
oe=e ey=a qu=kw. 


e 


8. Print.: A thin plate of - 1 
Geen irpe belek. plate of type-metal, less 


B. Astadj. : Made of lead ; containing lead ; 
consisting more or less of lead. 

lead-aluminate, s. 

Min. : The same as PLUMBORESINITE (q.V.). 

lead-antimonate, s. 

Min. : The same as BInDHEIMITE (q.v.). 


lead antimonial-sulphide, s. 


Min.: The same as Bournonire and Bovut- 
ANGERITE (q.v.). 


lead-arming, s. 

Naut.: A piece of tallow pressed into the 
lower part of the sounding-lead, in order to 
en the nature of the bottom. [ARM- 

lead-arsenate, s. 

Min. : The same as Moetire (q.¥.). 

lead-ash, s. The slag or refuse of lead. 

lead-bath, s. 

Metal. : A process for the extraction of gold 
or silver from comminuted ore by exposing it 
mechanically to molten lead, with which it 
forms an alloy. 

lead-carbonate, s. 

1, Chem.: PbCO3 = COPbO”, the white 
lead of the painter. It is produced by ex- 
posing metallic lead to the action of weak 
vinegar in the presence of carbonic acid 
arising from decomposing spent tan, which 
is placed in immediate contact with the lead. 
A — process of oxidation goes on, the 
oxide formed being slowly converted into car- 
bonate. Itis then pulverised to an impalpable 
powder under water. 

2. Min. : The same as CERUSSITE (q.v.). 


lead-chloride, s. 

1. Chem.: PbCle. Obtained recipitatinga 
solution of lead nitrate by raat Rinker acid, 
It is soluble in poe eee mare of boili 
water, and crystallizes in cate six-si 
needles. 

2. Min, : The same as CoTUNNITE (q.v.). 

lead chloro-carbonate, s. 

Min. : The same as CROMFORDITE (q.V.). 

lead-chromate, s. 

Min. : The same as Crocolre (q.v.). 

lead-chromomolybdate, s. 


Min. : A red variety of WULFENITE (q.v.), 
containing chromium. 


lead-chromophosphate, s. 


Min. : An o1 red variety of Pyromor- 
phite (q.v.), containing chromium. 
lead-colic, s. 


( gee Smead em eS oleraing 
iq.v.). 
lead-coloured, a. 
Bot.: Slate gray, with a slightly metallic 
tre. 


lead-comb, s. A comb made of lead, 
used for the purpose of darkening the hair. 


a eat prerelease we ants & 
broad eyebrows were paste.’ 
wi x Garth; Claremont 96. 


lead-cutter, s. 
Print.: A knife for cutting leads which are 
held in a tray the while. ‘ 


lead- s. A level roof, consisting of 
sheet-lead laid on boarding and joists. 


lead-furnace, s. The furnace by which 
the ores of lead are reduced to the metallic 
state. The sulphuret, commonly known as 
galena, is the principal source from which the 
pure metal is derived. The ore, having been 
picked, is broken and washed to separate earthy 
and siliceous matters. It is then roasted until 
about half the c is converted into sul- 
phate of lead, when and the portion which 
remains intact are thoroughly mixed, and the 
heat rapidly increased, by which means sul- 

hurous-acid is driven off, and pure metallic 

remains. 


lead-glance, s. 

Min. : The same as GALENITE (q.V-). 

lead-gray, s. & a. 

A. As subst: A colour resembling lead. 

B. Asadj. ; Of agray colour like lead ; leaden 
gray. 


boil, béy; pdUt, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
2 thig Allie pel -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, 


lead 


lead-lights, s. pl. A form of casement 
window in which small panes are fixed in 
leaden cames, which are attached to cross- 
bars called saddle-bars, 


} lead-like, adv, As heavy as lead; like 
ead, 
“ The turban on his hot brow pressed, 
The mail weighed lead-like on his breast, 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xiii, 


lead-line, s. 
Naut,: A sounding-line. 
lead-mill, s. A circular dise of lead with 


an abradant powder, used by the lapidary for 
roughing and grinding. 

lead-mine, s. A mine from which lead 
or lead-ore is obtained. 

lead-molybdate, s. 

Min. : The same as WULFENTTE (q.v.). 

lead murio-carbonate, s. 

Min. : The same as CRoMFORDITE (q.V.). 

lead- Ss. 


1, Ord. Lang. : A small, round-headed, cop- 
per 7 nail, used for fastening lead-sheets on 
roofs. 


2. Naut, : A scupper-nail. 


lead-ochre, s. 

Min, ; The same as Massacor (q.v.), 

lead-ore, s. 

Min. : The same as GALENITE (q.V.). 

{ Brown and Green Lead ore = Pyromor- 

hite and Mimetite ; Red Lead ore = Crocoite ; 

ite Lead ore = Cerussite ; Yellow Lead ore 
= Wulfenite. 

lead-oxide, s. 

1. Chem. (Pl.): PbO (protoxide), litharge, 
PbO» (dioxide), 2 PbO, PbO, red lead. The pro- 
toxide is usually obtained by oxidation of the 
metal in a current of air, in which case it 
forms a scaly mass of a yellow colour; sp. 
gr. = 9°2, 

; 2. a : The same as Massicot and Minium 
q.v. 

lead-oxychloride, s. 

Min. : The same as MaTLockrre and MenptP- 
ITE (q.v.). 

lead oxychloro-iodide, s. 

Min,: The same as ScHWARTZEMBERGITE 
(4.v.). . 

lead-palsy, s. 

Pathol.: Palsy following or accompanying 
Painters’ Colic [LEAD-PorsontnG], though it 
may arise independently of it. 

lead-pencil, s. A marking and drawing 
instrument, made by enclosing aslip of graph- 
ite (commonly called plumbago, or black-lead), 
in a casing of wood. This is generally round 
or hexagonal, but large pencils for the use of 

mters and others are sometimes made 
oval in section. 

lead-phosphate, s. 

Min. : The same as PYROMORPHITE (q.V.). 

lead-plant, s. 

Bot.: An American name for Amorpha 
canescens. 

lead-poisoning, s. 

Med.: Painters’ colic; characterized by a 
blue line along the gums, with dropped wrist 
indicative of palsy, swelling of the tongue ; oc- 
casionally, pains in the stomach, bowels, and 
bones, with debility and emaciation. ' The 
only remedy is the elimination of the lead 
from the system. 

lead-pot, s. 

Metal. : A crucible or pot for melting lead. 

lead-selenate, s. 

Min. : The same as KersTenirvE (q.v.-). 


lead-selenide, s. 

Min. : The same as CLAUSTHALITE (q.¥.) 

lead-shot, s. [Sxort, s.} 

lead-sinker, s. 

Knitting-mach. : One of the devices which 
alternate with the jack-sinkers in the depres- 
sion of the loops between the needles. The 
lead-sinkers are all attached to one bar, called 
the sinker-bar, and are raised or lowered all 
together. 

lead sub-sesquichromate, s. 

Min. : The same as PH&NICOCHROITE (q.V-). 
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lead-sulphate, ;. 
Min. : The same as ANGLESITE (q.v.). 


lead sulphate-carbonate, s. 
Min.: The same as LANARKITE (q.v.). 


lead sulphate-tricarbonite, s. 

Min.: The same as LeapHiLurra and St 
SANNITE (q.V.). 

lead-sulphide, s. 

Min.: The same as GaALEnrTE (q.v.). 

lead-telluride, s. 

Min.: The same as ALTAITE (q.v.). 

lead-tree, s. 

Chem,: The same as Arson Dianat and 
ARBOR SATURNI. 

lead-tungstate, s. 

Min. : The same as Stouzire (q.v.). 

lead-vanadate, s. 

Min. : The same as VANADINITE (q.v.). 

lead-vitriol, s. 

Min, : The same as ANGLESITE (q.v.), 

lead-work, s. 

1. Those parts of a building or other struo. 
ture in which lead is the chief material used. 


2. (Pl.): A place where lead is extracted 
from the ore. 


léad (1), v.t. [Leap (1), s.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : To cover or fit with lead in 
any way. 
“He fashioneth the clay with his arm, he applieth 


himself to lead it over; and he is diligent to make 
clean the furnace."—Zcclus, xxxviii. 30, 


2. Print.: To space out or widen the space 
between lines by inserting leads between Can. 


léad (2), *lede (pa. t. *ladde, *ledde, led; 

pa. par. *lad, *ylad, led), v.t. & i. [A.8. 
lédan (pa. t. léddz, p2. nar. ldded) = to show 
the way ; /dd =a path, a way, from lidhan = 
to travel, to go; cogn. with Icel. leidha = to 
lead ; from leidk=a way; from lidha=to 
go, to pass, to move along; Sw. leda = to 
lead ; from led =a way, acourse ; from lide = 
to pass, to go on; Dan. lede =to lead ; from 
led = a gate; from lide=to glide on; Ger. 
leiten = tolead ; from O.H.Ger. lidan = to go, 
to go away; Dut. leiden = to lead ; Goth. ga- 
leithan = to go: pa. t. ga-laith; pa. par. ga- 
lithans.] 

A. Transitive : 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1. To guide or conduct with the hand. 


“They thrust him out of the city, and Zed him unte 
the brow of the hill.”"—Luke iv. 29, 


2. To conduct; to guide or direct in the 
movements. 


“ Gabriel, lead forth to battle these my sons 
Invincible.” Hilton: P. L., vi. 


3. To guide by showing the way; to con- 
. duct, to direct. 

“When thou goest, it shall lead thee.”"—Prov, vi. 22, 

4, To precede ; to introduce by going first. 


“ T have received much honour by your presence, 
And ye shall find me thankful. Lead the way, 
lords.” Shakesp.: Henry VII, v. 4 


5. To keep in front of ; to be faster than. 


“ Goldhawk had no difficulty in leading and beating 
Jupiter.”—Field, Jan, 28, 1882. 


6. To guide; to show the method ofattaining. 
7. To induce, to prevail. 
“What I did, I did in honour, 


the impartial conduct of my soul.” 
bo ih Shakesp. ; 2 Henry 1V., v. & 


8. To havea direction or tendency towards ; 
to conduct. (Shakesp.: Sonnet 129.) 

9. To hold the first place amongst; to 
guide : as, Mr, —— led the violins. 

10. To pass, to spend. 


“To fancy the man of wit as leading a very agree 
able lite.” —Goldsmith ; On Polite Learning, ch. x. 


11. To cause to spend or pass: as, To kad a 
person a miserable life, 

Il. Cards: To begin a round or trick with 2 
as, To lead a heart. 


B, Intransitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, To go before and show the way. 


“** Lead, then, said Eve. He, leading, swiftly rolled 
In tangles.” Milton: P. L., ix. 681. 


2. To have a direction towards; to conduct. 


“The mountain-foot that leads towards Mantua” 
Shakesp. ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, Vv. 2. 


8. To have the position of commander, 
director, or chief. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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4, To be faster than another ; to be first. 

“ Marmora Jed to the drain.”—Vield, Jan, 28, 1882, 

5. To have the post of pre-eminence or pre- 
eedence ;: as, To lead in an orchestra, 

6. To entice, to draw on, to induce: as, 
Gambling leads to other vices, 

TI. Cards: To play the first card in a round 
or trick ; to have the lead. 

{| (1) To lead of: To make a start; to do 
anything first. 

(2) To lead on: To entice, to allure, to draw 
on. 

“ Appoint him a meeting, give him a show Ka com- 


fort, and Zead him on with a fine-bal 
Shakesp. ; Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 1. 


(3) To lead up to: To manceuvre so as to 

gain an end, 

“Mr, Fleming . . . does not even accuse the incum- 
bent of insidiously leading wp to Mariolatry.”"—Satur 
day Review, Nov. 1, 1884, p, 574 

lead (2), s. [Leap (2), 2.) 
I. Ordinary Language ? 
1. Precedence ; the first place} guidance. 


“The party which takes the Zead there has nolonger 
guy apprehensions.”"—Burke: On a Regicide Peace, 
jet. 3. 


2. A navigable opening or passage through 
& field of ice. 

3. A watercourse, a lade (q.v.). 

II, Technically : 

1. Cards: The right of playing the first 
card in a round or trick ; the card or suit so 
played. 

2. Engineer.: The distance from an earth- 
cutting to an embankment. 

3. Mining: A lode or vein of ore. 

4, Music: A point or short passage which 
has to be given out by one particular part. 
When the word is used as a direction, it calls 
attention to the importance of that point, 

5. Sawing: The everhang of a saw, to ex- 
tend the cut throughout the length of the saw 
and to carry it back in the kerf during the 
seturn stroke. 

6. Steam-enyine: 

(1) An arrangement of the ports of a steam- 
valve by which steam is admitted in front of 
the piston a little before the end of the piston- 
stroke. Also an arrangement of the ports to 
poe for the escape of the steam from 

ehind the piston before the completion of 
the stroke. When on the steam side it is 
called outside lead ; when on the exhaust it 
is inside lead. It tends to check the velocity 
of the piston at the end of the stroke, and 
allows of the valve heing open and ready to 
admit a larger supply of steam the instant 
the motion of the piston is reversed. 

(2) The setting of the crank of one engine a 
little in advance of the right angle to the 
other: viz., ab 100° or 110° in place of 90°. 
This assists in rendering the motion of the 
piston more uniform, by moderating its 
velocity at the end of the stroke, Called 
also lead of the crank. 

7. Theat. : The leading or principal part; 
also, the person who plays it. i 


lead-harness, s. The harness apper- 
taining to the leading horses of a team, differ. 
ing from that used with wheelers or thillers 
which has breeching to enable them to hold 
or push back the vehicle. 


lad/-Ed, a. (Eng. lead (1); -ed.) 
1, Ord. Lang. : Fitted or provided with lead. 


2. Print. ; Separated by thin slips of lead, 
as lines in printing. 


Wad-en, * led-en, a. [Eng. lead (1); -en.) 
L. Literally: 
1, Made of lead ; consisting or of the nature 
of lead. 
“A leaden to h its 
Large tecdan arcten pres ane aiing meat 
Fawkes : Temple of Dulness, 
@ Of the colour of lead; dark: as, a 
teaden sky. 
*IL Figuratively: 
1. Sluggish, inert ; indisposed to action or 
exertion. 
**[He] blushed 
Fi ban ee 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 84 


2. Heavy, dull, gloomy, melancholy 
3. Heavy, deep. 


“Now Zeaden slumber with life's strength doth fight.” 
‘ : Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 134. 
4, Stupid, absurd. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, cilb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, 


load—leading 


leaden-coloured, a. Dull gray, resem 
bling lead in colour. 
as f teaden-coloured sons.” 
The low moan rynnyoon! Hnooh Arden, C18. 
* leaden -hearted, a. Destitute of 
fooling. 
ee S ted , to be in Jove with death !” 
O leaden-hearomeon'? Caste af Indovencs, ii. 64. 
* leaden -heeled, a. 
slow, tardy. 


*lJeaden-paced, a. Slow in moving; 
tardy. 


Moving slowly ; 


*leaden-spirited, a. Dull, depressed. 
“ Leane-fac'd leaden-spirited saturnists."—Davies ¢ 
Humours ; Heaven on Harth, p. 10, 
te leaden, stopping, a. 
tardy. (Milton: Ode on Time. 

*leaden-witted, a. Dull, stupid. 

* Belike, then, all we university mon were leaden- 

witted,”—Fuller: Abel Redivivus (Works, 4, 248), 
léad’-ér, *led-er, *leed-er, s (ing. 
lead (2), V. 5 -e”.) 

I, Ordinary Language? 

J. One who or that which leads; one who 
guides or conducts ; one who shows the way ; 
one who does anything first; a guide, a con- 
ductor. 

2. A captain, a commander, a general. 

“ Ye sons of Greece! partake your leader's care; 

Fellows in arms, and princes of the war!” 
‘ope; Homer ¢ Iliad 1x. 23, 

8. The chief of a party, faction, profession, 
&c.: as, the leader of the House of Commons, 
the leader of the Bar, 

4, A leading article In & newspaper; an 
editorial article. 

‘He only read one newspaper, innocent of Zeaders.” 

—@, Aliot: Adam Bede, bk. vi, ch. lit. 

5. One of the leading or front horses in a 
team of four or more, as distinguished from 
the wheelers, or those nearest the vehicle ; or 
the foremost of two in a tandem. 

“For wheelers, two bays, and for leaders two grays. 
Barham: Ingolasby Legends; Black Mousquetaire, 

+6. The primary or terminal shoot of a 
tree. 

IL Technically: 

1. Mach: A master wheel or ‘principal 
wheel in a piece of machinery, 


SPS slowly ; 


” 


2. Mining: A small vein of ore; indicating 
OrmEty O a larger lode, usually leading 
hereto. 


3. Music: The name of the principal first 
violinist in an orchestra; of the chief clarinet- 
tist in a military band; and of the chief 
cornet-player in a brass band. Before the 
introduction of a separate conductor, the 
leader of an orchestra was its director, and 
gave the tempo with his fiddle-bow, a custom 
which has led to the use of a fiddle-bow as a 
baton in France. [Conpucror.] 

4, Naut.: A thimble for conducting or 
gasciee a rope which passes through it; a 
‘air-leader, 

5. Plwmb, >? Arain-water pipe to conduct the 
water collected by the spouting to the ground, 

6, Print. (Pl.): Dots on a line to lead 
the eye across the page or column, are called 
leaders, as :-— 

ANCHOL...cescececeeccenceceeeececeen PAGO OM 

7. Pyrotechnics: A long paper-tube of small 
diameter, enclosing a strand of quickmatch, 
used for Lee rocearcerets Monti rapidly from one 

oint to another. Quickmatch thus enclosed 

urns much more rapidly than in the open air. 

8. Survey.: The forward one of the two 
chain-carriers. 

leader-hook, s. A hold-fast hook clasp- 
ing a leader or rain-water pipe, and having its 
tang driven into the wall of the house, 


léad-ér-Stte',s. [A dimin. from leader(q.v.).] 
A short editorial article or paragraph in a 
paper, 


léad’-6rg, s. pl. (Leanne, IT. 6.) 


léad’-ér-ship, s. (Eng. leader; -shtp.) The 
office or position of a leader; guidance, 
premiership. 


“That high position which has now been long called 
the Leadership of the House of Commona.”"—Macar 
lay > Hist. Bng., ch. xxiv. 3 


léad’-hill-ite, s. [Named after the place 
where first found, Leadhills ; suff. -éte (Mwn.).] 


Min. : A mineral regarded as orthorhombic, 
but according to Laspeyres as monoclinic ; in 


léad’-ing, pr. par., a., & s, 


a 


crystallization hemihedral; giving a peculiar 
rhombohedral aspect to twinned crystals. 
Cleavage very perfect. Hardness, 2°55 sp. 
gr. 6°26 to 644. Lustre of cleavage-face, 
early, otherwise somewhat adamantine. 
colour white, yellow, green, or gray; trans- 
ent to translucent; somewhat  sectile. 
ompos., according to Dana: a sulphate with 
carbonate of lead, represented by the formula 
PbhOSOg+8PbOCO>. Found with otuer lead 
minerals.at Leadhills, in Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
and sparingly at a few other localities. 


[Leap (2), v.]} 

A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B, As adjective: 

1, Guiding, conducting, serving to guide. 
“Truncheon or Mp staff he lacks.” 


of the Isles, iv. 18 

2. Going in front ; front. 

““M, Manlius, who had been consul two years before, 
rushed to the place and threw down the leading assail- 
ant."—Lewis.: Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1885), li. 331. 

3. Alluring, enticing, drawing ; as, a leading 
attraction. 
4, Chief, principal, capital. 

“He had been the leading counsel for the seven 
bishops."— Macaulay : Hist. ., Ch, XV. 

5, Constituting a precedent; showing the 
way : as, a leading example. 

C. As subst. : The act of guiding, conduct- 

ing, ruling, enticing, or drawing on ; guidance. 


leading-axle, s. An axle ahead of the 
driving-wheels in English locomotives. 


leading-block, s. 
Naut.: One for guiding the direction of @ 
purchase or rope. 


leading-buoy, s. 
Naut.: A buoy placed as a guide in sailing. 


leading-hose, s.- The hose from which 
the water of a fire-engine is discharged. 


leading-light, s. 

Naut.: One character of light as displayed 
for the benefit of seamen on a coast. Two 
lights are exhibited from two towers; one 
may be higher than the other, so as to confer 
a special characteristic. Certain bearings as 
to channel are indicated when the lights are 
seen in one line, the opening of the lights on 
either side of their conjunction indicating 
when to tack. Other indications may be 
given by the conjunction, according to the 
nature of the case. ; 


leading-note, s. 

Music: The seventh degree of the ascend- 
ing major scale. It is ealled leading because 
of its tendency to rise or lead up to the tonic. 
The Iastian or Ionic mode was the only church 
scale having a leading note. In consequence 
of the leading note forming part of the upper 
of the two tetrachords of which the modern 
scale is formed, that tetrachord is by some 
called characteristic. 


leading-part, s. 

1. Naut. ; The portion of the tackle between 
the fall and the standing part. It is that 
ortion which passes over the sheaves. The 
‘all is that which, in pulling or easing, does 
not reach the sheaves. 

‘* Theat. : The principal or chief part in a 
play. 

leading-question, s. A question in 
which the answer is indirectly suggested. 


leading-rod, s. A rod used in drawe 
boring and polishing the bores of rifle-barrels. 
leading-screw, s. 


Lathe: The longitudinal screw between the 
shears of a lathe, by which the slide-rest is 


, moved longitudinally on the lathe-bed. 


leading-springs, s. pl. The sprin 
fixed upon the leading axle-box of a nage 
tive engine, bearing the weight above. 


*leading-staff, s. The staff or baton of 
& fleld-marshal. 


leading-string, s. A string by which 
children are supported when they are learning 
to walk. 
“One that still needs his leading-string and bib.” 
Cowper: Progress of brror, 531. 
mi To 4 in pape gk ze. be in a state 
of dependence on others ; & puppet i 
the hands of others, Sat ian 


_leading-wheel, s. A wheel of a locomo- 
tive engine, placed before the driving-wheels. 


thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
full; try, Syrian. %, 0 = 6; ey=a. qu=kw. 


déad’- 8 (Eng. lead (1), 8.3 -ing.) Lead- 
work ; the leaden feaiogs oe sdecuee 3 articles 
of lead generally. 


* léad’-ing-l¥, adv. [Bng. leading, a. }-ly.) I 
@ leading manner ; by lation or ony Sng 


*léad-ish, a. [Eng. lead H 
Ahek tike tends eG 5 ARI, Rome 
“H el 

teadish Counpioxion.” “frame, (f Phono oo 

Wad'-léss, a. [Eng. lead (1), 5. ; - 
ing no lead ; not loniad mak a bulle 
bop ey 

When Little ocala pistol met h’ ‘eye 2” 

Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers, 


-] Hav- 
t. 


*léad’-man, s. [Eng. lead (2), v., and man.) 
One who ns or leads off in a dance. 
“ Such a light and mettled dance 


Saw you never, 
sna by leadmen for tae 
turn round like grindle ea." 
Ben Jonson. 
Tadsg, s. pl. [Lean (1), s. IL. 4.J 


Jéads'-man, s. (Eng. lcad’s, and man.) 
Naut. ; The sailor who heaves the lead in 
sounding, 


lSad’-wort, s. (Eng. lead, and wort.) 
1.8 : Th Plumbago, and 
a .; The genus Plum and spe- 
cially Plumbago europea. It is used by 
beggars to produce ulcers in order to excite 
the compassion of the benevolent. Its root 
contains a fat which stains the skin a lead- 
gray colour. 
2. Pl.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Plumbaginacezx (q.v.). 


*léad’-¥, *led-y, a. [Eng. lead 8.3 -y.] 
Poruinihg to oF bestenking lead ¢ thks lead ; 


holsoe ee a eet: Tae Oona Ee tak aie 


3 Icel. launf; Sw. laf; Dan. liv; 
Goth. lawfs (pl. laubos); O. H. Ger. laup; 
M. H. Ger. Ger. ; 


Lith. ldpas =a leaf; Gr. Aéwos (lepos) = & 
scale.) 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as IT. 2. 

“And he saugh a fige tre bisidis the weye and cam to 


it and fond nothing therynue but onely, 
Wycliffe: Maithew x2) 


2. A relatively thin and wide object having 
@ flat surface : as— 

(1) The leaf of a book or manuscript, having 
@ page on each of its opposite sides. 


“Turne the and chese another tale,” 
bet od Chaucer: C. T., 3,237. 


(2) A valve or hinged member of a bridge, 
‘table, door, shutter, hinge, or screen. 

“The two Jeaves of the one door were folding."— 
WKings v. 34. 

(3) One member of a pair of lock-gates, 

) A hinged 2 pager for a ferry or wharf 

; also called an apron. 

(5) A tooth of a pinion. 

(6) One section of a fan. 

(7) A thin sheet of hammered gold or silver. 

(8) One of the elevating flaps of a rifle-sight, 

(9) The brim of a hat. 

or let down the leaf of his hat."—Brooke: Foot 
oe Quality, ii. 129, 


"3, A portion of fat lying in a separate 
fold or layer. 

II. Technically : : 

1. Arch. : An ornament representing or re- 
sembling the leaves or foliage of certain plants 


or trees. 

2. Bot.: A flat e ion divisible into two 
similar portions, often halves, by a vertical 

lane running through the apex and point of 
| sar The under or outer surface generally 
differs from the upper or inner in colour, 
etiucture, and in the nature and ap eS 
of the epidermis. On the lower part of the 
stem or base of a shoot are the scale-leaves 
or phyllades ; above these are the ordinary 
foliage leaves, and above these again, below 
the flowers, are the bracts. The fo age leaves 
are the chief organs of assimilation, and de- 
velope large quantities of ahead their 
form and appearance being very va ed. The 
bracts are generally smaller. The foliage leaves 
and calyx and corolla leaves become trans- 


; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh; 
a Nig Rt ho -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion= zhin, -cious, 


leading—leafy 


formed into stamens, and these modified into 
85] pow A leaf is called alsoa Phyllome, A 
leaf consists of two parts, a stalk, called the 
Petals, and an expanded sarface termed the 

lade or lamina, (McNab, &c.) When the 
petiole is absent the leaf is said to be sessile, 

3. Weaving: The heddles which are con- 
nected to the same shaft,and moved at the 
same time. The leaf is connected with a 
treadle by a cord. The number of leaves is 
according to the requirements of the pattern, 
and forms the set of the draft. Thus there 
are five-leaf patterns, eight-lea/ patterns, &c, 

 () To take a leaf out of one’s book: To 
follow the example of; to imitate. 


“They toot a out of the French book with regard 
pas, bin increase population."—Pall Mali Gazette, 


@) To turn over a new'leaf: To change one’s 
mode of life; to adopt a new and better way 


of living. 
leaf-bearing, a. Having appendages 
more or less reseinbling a Jeaf. : 

Leaf-bearing worme : 

Zool, : The family Phyllocide (q.v.), Their 
popular name is derived from a series of foli- 
ceous lamelle on each side the body, some- 
what resembling elytra. They are, in reality, 
the cirri metamorphosed into leaf-like appen- 


dages, (Duncan.) 

leaf- s, <A form of drawbridge 
in enh the tae leaf or leaves swing verdl- 
cally on hinges. One form of bascule comes 
under this description. 

leaf-bud, s. 

Bot.: A bud, developing into a leaf, as dis- 
tinct from a flower-bud, developing into a 
flower. Leaf-buds consist of scales imbricated 
over each other, the outer being the hardest, 
surrounding a minute cellular axis or growing 
) ye They may be regular, adventitious, or 


leaf-butterflies, s.p/. 

Entom.: The genus Kallima (q.v.). 

leaf-crowned, a. Crowned with leaves 
or foliage. 

leaf-cup, s. 

Bot, : Polymnia Uvedalia, 


leaf-cutters, s.pl. 

Entom.: A ag raaeed name for the hymen- 
opterous genus Megachile (q.v.), from their 
habit of cutting portions of the leaves of trees 
and plants to line their nests. Called also 
Leaf-cutting or Upholsterer bees. 

leaf-cycle, s. 

Bot.: The course of a spiral ona stem from 
any one leaf to the next one which stands 
vertically above or below it. 


leaf-fat, leaf-lard,s. Fat or lard lying 
in layers within the body of an animal, 


feet flat, leafy, 
and gill-like. 


Entom.: The 
genus Phyllium 
q.v.). The popu- 

name has re- 
ference to the resemblance these insects bear 
to dried and withered leaves, Called also 
Walking-leaves, 


leaf-lard, s. [LEAr-Fat.]} 
leaf-like, a. 
1. Ord, Lang.: Like a leaf or leaves ; folia- 


ceous. 


* Of her consuming cheek the autumnal leaftite 
red.” Byron: Chiide Harold, lv. 102. 


2. Bot. : The same as Fouiacnous (q.V.) 


leaf-louse, s. 

Entom.: A popular name m indiscri- 
minately to any of the Aphides (q.v.); a plant- 
louse. 

leaf-metal, s. 

1, Gold-leaf ; hammered gold. 

2. Brouze leaf, or Dutch leaf. The qualities 
are known as : Common, soft, reddish colour, 
composed of zinc 1, copper 8; French, harder, 


LEAF-INSECT, 
(Phyllium siccifoltum), 
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~s ductile, Parti rye proportion of zine; 

ovence, greenish- colour, still lar 

portion pt te as 5 el a 
3. White leaf. [Trn-rot.) 


leaf-mould, s. gory leaves reduced 
to the state of mould, and used as a manure 
or fertilizer for plants, 


leaf-nosed, a, Having a nose-leaf (q.v.). 
Leaf-nosed Bats : 
Zool. : The family Rhinolophids (q.v.). 


Leaf-nosed Emballonurine Bats: 
Zool. ; The family Phyllostomide (q.v.). 
leaf-rollers, s. pl. 
Eintom.: The lepidopterous family Tortri- 
.cide, the larve of which frequentl Masi in 
leaves, or get into the middle of a bud or 
cluster of leaves and draw them together 
with silken threads. The name is sometimes, 
less properly, given to other insects, as in the 
example. 
“Oth foes ” ’ 
— Packard Stay Pacts a, eee 
leaf-shaped, a. 
Archeol.: A term applied to the peculiarl 
shaped British swords of the Bronze period. : 


to those not only of Denmark, butof Gaul,Germany, and 
even of I reece ; but it has also its 
aed Oy aa C8, ler and shorter the 


Danish bronze sword, swelling out more to’ 
middle, so as to term 
itisdistinguish 
Scotland, i. 355, 
leaf-sheath, s. 
Bot. ; A leaf which has taken the form of a 
vagina or sheath surrounding the stem, 


leaf-sight, s. A sight on the breech ofa 
fire-arm, having a hinged elevating-piece as a 
guide for elevation in firing; a back-sight. 

leaf-spine, s. 

Bot. : A spine on the leaf, as on the holly. 

leaf-stalk, s. 

Bot.: The anexpanded portion of a ra 
connecting the more laminated portion of 
with the stem. Called also the petiole (q.v.). 


leaf-tendril, s. 
Bot.: A tendril on the leaf, as distinguished 
from one on the stem. 


leaf-tobacco, s. Tobacco in leayes, be- 
fore being cut or manufactured. 


leaf-traces, s. pl. 
Bot. : Branches of the vascular bundles which 
pass from the stem into the leaves. (Thomé.) 


leaf-valve, s. 
Pumping-engine: A clack-valve ; a valve 
hinged or pivoted on one side ; a flap-valve, 


*léaf, vt. (Lear, 8.) To shoot out or pro- 
duce leaves or foliage. 


“ Moat trees fall off the leaves at autumn; and if not 
kept back by cold, would leaf about the solstice.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk, ii., ch. vi. 


(Eng. leaf; -age.} 


“The trees are heavily clothed with lafage”— 
Gardeners Chronicle, No. 410, p. 599 (1881). 

léafed, a. [Eng. leas; -ed.) Having leaves ; 

generally in composition, as broad-leajed, &c. 


léaf’-i-néss, s. (Eng. leafy; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being leafy or full of leaves, 
“Hl hl eee her 
léaf’-léss, a, [Hng, lea/; -less.] Destitute of 
or without leaves ; having no leaves, 


The i builds high her wicker nest.” 
Le er wicker p 
rg nerves The Chase, iv. 


leafless-plants, s. pl. 
Bot. : Plants having the petiole of the leaf 
without the lamina, as in some acacias. 


léaf’-léss-néss, s. (Eng. leafless; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being leafless or destitute 
of leaves, 


léaf’-ldt, s. (Eng. leaf; dimin. suff. -Jet.] 
1. Ord, Lang. ; A printed slip of paper. 
2, Bot. : One of the primary divisions of a 
compound leaf. 


léaf'-¥, a. (Eng. leaf; ~y.) Full of or covered 
with leaves ; abounding with leaves, 


“ He said unto the forest, ‘Shout! 


Hang leafy ban: a” 
aoe Dongfaitbe Daybreak. 


the 
8 the ‘sha hich 
I Pl eal acts 


léaf’-age (age as 18), ». 
Leaves ie (age . foliage. 


go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. Ing, 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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Yague (1), s. (Fr. ligue, from Low Lat. liga, 
ae wa oo from Lat. ligo = to bind ; Ital. 
lega = aleague ; Sp. liga =a band, an alliance.) 

1, A combination or union between two or 
more persons for the promotion of mutual or 
common interests, or for the execution of any 
design in common. 

“ While thus the gods in varias besoues engage, 

Achilles glow’d with a : ee oo as yi Hos. 

2, A treaty, alliance, or confederation be- 
tween two or more sovereigns or governments 
for mutual aid and defence. An offensive 
league or alliance is when two or more states 
agree to unite in attacking a common enemy ; 
a defensive league is when the contracting 
parties agree to assist each other in their de- 
fence against a common enemy. 

“There was peace between Hiram and Solomon ; and 
they two made a league together.”—1 Aings v.12 

(1) Famous Leagues : 

Hist.: The most famous leagues mentioned 
in history have been the #tolian and Achaian 
Leagues, of Grecian historical times; the Lom- 
bard League; the Hanseatic League, of the 
commercial cities of Germany and the Nether- 
lands; the Solemn League and Covenant; the 
Anti-corn-law League, &c. In the history of 
France the word has a particular importance, 
from the Holy League (Sainte Ligue) organized 
by the Duke of Guise in 1576, ostensibly to 
Maintain the predominance of the Catholic 
religion, but really to exclude the Protestant 
princes of the royal line from the throne. 

(2) Land-league : 

Hist. : An association projected by Mr. C. 8. 
Parnell, M.P., which came into being at a 
meeting held in Dublin, Nov. 18, 1879. Nomin- 
ally the programme was the ‘‘three F’s”— 
fixity of tenure, fair rent, and free sale (of the 
tenant’s interest) ; but many speakers at Land 
League meetings held Sunday after Sunday in 
different parts of the country, went so far as 
to demand that the soil should belong to the 
cultivator. Opposition by direct violence was 
deprecated, and recourse was had to boycot- 
ting. [Boycott.] This state of things con- 
tinued till the end of 1880, when fourteen 
members of the Land League, of whom the 
most important were Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, 
Biggar, T. D. Sullivan, and T. Sexton, were 
indicted. The chief counts were ‘‘ conspiring 
to prevent payment of rents, to defeat the legal 
process for the enforcement of payment of 
rents, and to prevent the letting of evicted 
farms.” They were tried in 1881, but ac- 
quitted. On October 7, Mr. Gladstone de- 
nounced Mr. Parnell, and soon afterwards 
that gentleman, Messrs. Dillon, Sexton, 
O’Kelly, and the chief officials of the League, 
were arrested and imprisoned in Kilmainham. 
They issued a manifesto calling on the Irish 
tenants to pay no rent during their imprison- 
ment. The Government replied by declaring 
the Land League an illegal body, and sup- 
pressed its branches throughout the country. 

(8) Solemn league and covenant : (COVENANT). 

league, v.i. & t. (Leacue (1), s.] 

A. Intrans. : To join in a league or confede- 
Tacy ; to unite, to confederate, to combine, 

“To Douglas, Zeagued with Roderick Dhu, 
Will friends and allies flock enow.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, ii. 30. 

B. Trans: To join, to unite, to combine, 

“ League all your forces, then, ye powers above.” 

~ ‘ope; Homer ; Iliad viii. 23, 
league (2), *leage, s. [O. Fr. legue (Fr. 
liewe), from Low Lat. lega, leuca, a word of 
Celtic origin ; Bret. led, lev=a league; Ir. 
leige ; Sp. legua; Port. legoa, legua.} 

*1, A stone erected along the high roads 
at certain distances, similarly to the modern 
milestones. 


2. A measure of length, varying in different 
countries. The English land league is 3 
statute miles ; a nautical league 3°457875 sta- 
tute miles. ASpanish league is 7,416 English 
yards. A Portuguese league 3°84 English 
miles. An Italian league is 4 miles, of 5,000 
feet each. A French land league is rather 
less than 2 English miles ; a nautical league 
rather more than 3} English miles; and an 
astronomical league about 23 English miles. 

.“ A league from Epidamnum had we sailed.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, i. 1. 
*league-long, a. Of the length or 
breadth ofa league. 
“The league-long roller thundering on the reef.” 
= ES Tennyson; Enoch Arden, 585, 
*léag’-uér (1), lea-gre, s. [Dut. leger 
(genit. lager) =a couch, a camp.) 


a 


league— lean 


1. The investment or beleaguering of a 
town ; a siege. 
2. One who besieges a town. 
“The stubborn wall that mocks the leaguer’s art, 
is bafiied heart.’ 
And palls the patience of his an ae a. Ane 
3. A camp of a besieging army. 
“4 i le fter a battle.” 
Sac a Sy Rte es Heangeithe; 4 5. 
*léag’-uér (2), s. (Eng. league), v.; -er.] 
One who joins in a league ; a confederate. 
{| Land-leaguer: A member of the Land 
League (q.v.) ; one who supports the policy of 
the Land League. 


léag’-uér (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.) A large 
sort of cask, 


*léag-uér, v.t. [LEAGUER (1), 8.] To be- 
leaguer ; to besiege. 


“ Two mighty hosts a leaguer'd town embrace.” 


a 
Pope,: Homer ; Iliad xviii. 593. 


leaguer-lady, s. A contemptuous term 
(Scotch.) 


for a soldier’s wife. 
*léag’-uér-ér, s. [Eng. leaguer, v. 3 -er.] 


One who beleaguers or besieges a town. 


leak, * leke, s. & a. [Icel. leki; Dut. lek; 
Dan. lék= leaky ; lakke =aleak; Sw. lack = 
leaky, leak.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A breach, crack, crevice, or hole which 
admits of the passage of water or any fluid 
either in or out. 

* One leak will sink a ship, and one sin will destroy 

a sinner.’—Bunyan. Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

2. The oozing or passing of water or other 
fluid through a breach, crack, crevice, or hole, 
either in or out. 

* B. As adj. : Leaky. (Spenser: F. Q., I. v. 35.) 

q To spring a leak: 

Naut. : To open or crack so as to admit of 
the passage of water into a vessel; to let in 
water. 


léak, * leke, v.i. & t. [Icel. leka =to drip, 
to leak ; cogn. with Sw. lacka ; Dan. lekke ; 
Dut. lekken ; Ger. lechan =to leak; A.S. lec- 
can = to wet, to moisten.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1, To allow water, or other liquid or fluid, 
to pass in or out through a hole, crevice, or 
tissure. (J. Philips : Cider, ii.) 

2. To ooze or pass through, as water or 
other liquid or fluid, through a hole, crevice, 
or fissure. 

* 3. To make water. 

ae leak in your chimney.”"—Shakesp. 1 Henry IV., 


*B. Trans. : To let out; toallow to pass out. 

{| To leak out : To become known or public 
in a clandestine or underhand manner; to 
find vent: as, A story leaks out. 


léak’-age (age as ig), s. [Hng. leak; -age.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A leak. 

“To accumulate their misfortunes, they were soon 
obliged to cut away their bowsprit, to diminish, tif 
possible, the leakage at the head."—Anson: Voyage 
Round the World, bk. i., ch. iii. 

2. The quantity of a liquid or fluid which 

escapes by a leak. 

II. Comm. : An allowance, ata certain rate 

per cent., made for loss or waste by the leak- 
ing of casks, &c. 


*léake, a. [LEak, a.] 


léak’-i-néss, s. (Eng. leaky; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being leaky. 


léak’-Y, a. [Eng. leak; -y.] 

1. Lit.: Admitting or allowing the passage 
of water or other liquid or fluid; not water- 
tight. 

* 2, Fig. : Talkative, loquacious ; apt to dis- 
Close secrets ; given to tattling or blabbing. 

“‘Whate'er he hears his leaky tongue runs out.” 
e Hamilton : Horace, bk. i., epist. 18, 
leal, a. (0. Fr.) Loyal, true. [Loyat.] 
“ A loving heart and a’ leat within 
Is better than gowd or gentle kin.” 
Scott : Rob Roy, ch, xxxvi. 

{| Land of the leal : [Lanp]. 

*léal'-néss, s. (Eng. leal ; -ness.] The qual- 
ity or state of being leal or loyal; loyalty, 
fidelity. 


*leam (1), *léme, s. [A.S. leoma; Icel. 
liomt.) A ray, a gleam or flash of light. 


*Jéam (2), *lyam, s. [A corrupt. of Fr 
lien =a cord or string, from Lat. ligamen, 
from ligo = to bind, to tie.] A cord, string, 
or strap by which dogs are led. 


“The lion toke acquaintance of him, and euer after 
followed hyn, eee e ladde in a small /yam.”—Sir f 
Elyot ; Governovr, b) ii., ch, xiii. 


*léam’-ér, s. [Eng. leam (2); -er.] 
led by a string, cord, or strap. 


*1éan (1), v.t. [Lean, a.] To make lean or 
thin. (Adams : Works, i. 481.) 


léan (2), * lene, v.i. & t. ioe hiénan = to 
make to lean; hleontan, hli 


A dog 


inian = to lean; 
cogn. with O.S. hlinon ; Dut. lennen; Dan. 
leni; Sw. lina; O. H. Ger. lainan = to make 
to lean; hlinen= to lean; M. H. Ger. denen ; 
Ger. lehnen = to lean; Lat. * clino= to make 
to lean, to incline; Gr. xAcvw (klind).] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To incline against; to rest against; to 
depend on for support; to be supported by 
anything. 

“Set me that I maye touche the pillers that the 


house stand vpon, and that I may leane to them,”— 
Judges xvi. (1551.) 


2. To deviate from a straight, direct, er 
perpendicular line or direction ; to incline : as, 
‘A tower leans to the east or the west, &c. 

3. To bend; to be in a bending or indirect 
position or posture ; to stoop. 


“ Leaning long upon any part maketh it mumme, 
and, as we call it, asleep.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 735. 


4. To depend, as for support ; to trust; te 
look for aid or support. 
“Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; pend, lean 


not unto thine own understanding.”—Prov. 

5, To have a tendency or propensity ; to in- 
cline in feeling or opinion ; to tend towards 
anything. (Goldsmith : Deserted Village.) 

* 6. To submit; to give way. 

“'Twere good you leaned unto her sentence,” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iL. 
B. Transitive : 
1. To incline; to cause to lean; to rest. 


‘The little shepherd in his white capote 
Doth lean his boyish form along the rock.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, ii. 5% 


* 2, To support, to rest. 
“* Whereon the queen her weak estate might lean.” 


Drayton: Barons’ Wars, iii. 


*léan (8), v.t. ([Lat. leyna.] To conceal, to 
hide. 


lean, *lene, a. & s. [A.S. hlene, probably 
connected with lean (2), v.] 
A. As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Langwage : 
1. Literally: 
(1) Thin, meagre, not fat, wanting in fat or 
flesh, slender. (Gower: C. A., iv.) 
(2) Not rich, fertile, or productive; bare, 
barren, hungry, sterile. 
Welln heaps 
: ‘ Cowper: The Bird's Nest. 
*2. Figuratively: 
(1) Bare, stripped. 


“The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean.” 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, ii. 8. 


(2) Barren of thought, jejune, dry. 


“Fat paunches have lean pates.” 
Shakesp, : Love's Labour's Lost, 1. 1. 
(8) Poor, insignificant. 
“Out of my lean and low ability 
TlLlend you something: my having isnot much,” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, tii. 4, 


II. Print.: A term applied to work which 
is not remunerative. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang.: That part of flesh which 
consists of muscle without fat. 

II. Print. : Work which is not remunerative, 


lean-face, s. Type with unusually thin 
face-lines. 

lean-faced, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having a thin, lean face. 

2. Print. : Applied to t: with unusuall 
thin hate © ay gan f 

lean-to, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Having rafters ; leaning against 
or supported by a wall. (Kingsley: Two Years 
Ago, ch. xvii.) 

B. As subst.: A building the rafters of 
which lean against or are supported by a wall 
or other building. (Mrs. Gaskell: Sylvia's 
Lovers, ch. xiii.) 


fate, ft, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cub, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,0@=6; ey=a qu=kw, 


*lean-witted, a Silly, stupid, foolish. 
“A lunatic, lean-witted fool.” 
caatin SMT a 
léan’-flésh a. . lean, . 
Thin, amen fat. es v= 
“ Seven 
eee Traced Tonnes Samah 
ar aii Pr. par., a., & 8. [LEAN, v.] 
As pr. . icip. bt 
Seca pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
C, As substantive : 
1, The act or state of deviating from a 
_ Straight or perpendicular line; the act or 
; as of depending for support on another 
2, An inclination ; a feeling or disposition 
towards anything ; a propensity. 
“The mover ® person in office, was, however, 
beg only ndention tna was ren of such a leaning. 
*lean’-ly, adv. [Eng. lean; -ly.} In a lean 
manner ; without fat or plumpness. 


léan’-néss, s. (Eng. lean; -ness.] 
1, Lit. : The quality or state of being lean ; 
thinness ; want of flesh or plumpness. 


“ My leanness in 
Colic ge ge me beareth witness to my 


’ 2, Fig. : Poverty, poorness, emptiness. 
“The 
Dee Tei ches ree. 
2 Shakesp, : 2 Henry ¥T., © 1, 
*léan’-¥, a. (Eng. lean; -y.] Lean, thin. 
a fat kernes, ae leany knaves, 
Spenser ; Shepheards 3 Auguet. 
leap, * wi. & te 
, pa. Pi gehledpen) ; cogn. with O. Sax. 
run; 0. ; 


1. To jump, to spring, to bound, to vault; 
to move with springs or bounds. ‘ 
“ Leaping ever from rock to rock.” 
Longfellow : Building of the Ship. 


2. To bound ;: as, One’s heart leaps for joy. 

8. To rush, to start, to fly, to dart. 

“ He parted frowning from as if ruin 
a qe, ral VIII, fii. 2 

B. Transitive : 

1, To jump or spring over; to pass over by 
leaping ; to spring or jump from one side to 
the other of. 

2. To cause to jump or spring over; to 
make to take a leap over. 

* 3. To cover; to copulate with. 


“ Whether the bull or courser be thy care, 
Let him not leap the cow, hor mount the mare.” 


: Virgil ; Georgic ill, 328. 
léa *leape, s. [A.S. hlyp; cogn. with 
ee =a leap ; Ger. leaf: a course.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
Q) The act of leaping or jumping; a jump, 
a@ spring, a bound. 
“Yt behoveth you to make this leape.”"—Berners: 
Froissart ; Cronycle, ch. ceclxxvili, 


(2) The space passed over or cleared by 
leaping. 

* (8) The act of copulating ; copulation. 

2. Figuratively: 

(Q) A sudden transition or change. 

“ One Barrow made a leap from a vain and Lan somgd 


route hag lgglaaadneagere 

(2) A risky or hazardous step or action : as, 
To take a leap in the dark. 

Tl. Technically : 

1. Mining: The shifting of a vein; a fault. 

2. Musie: A passing from one note to 
another by an interval, especially by a long 
one, or 7 including sev other and inter- 
mediate intervals. 


leap-frog, s. A game amongst boys, in 
Ghadhons stoops down, while another, placing 
his hands upon the back of the first, vaults 
cane oe I should quickly 
” at hy 
Sep : or ¥., v. 2 
leap-year, *lepe-yeer, s. Bissextile ; 
a year which leaps over, as it were, one day 
more than an ordinary year; a year which 
contains 366 days, as distinguished from an 
ortlinary year, which includes only 365 days. 
Every year, the number of which is divisible 


bOU, béy; POR, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, 


leanfleshed—lease 


by four is a leap year, except when it happens 
any number of hundreds not divisible by 
four, Thus, 1884 is a leap-year, but not 1900, 
this emission of one leap-year in every four 
centuries being necessary to correct the error 
which arises from the excess of the addition of 
one day in four years (i.e. six hours) to the 
year over the true length of the year, i.e. 865 
days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, 
“ Divide by four; what's left shall be 
For leap-year 0; for past 1, 2, 3.” Harris. 
“leap (2), *lepe, ‘leep, s. [A.8. leap.) 
1. A basket, a hamper. 
“Thel tok 
hel. £5 on gee lefte of relifs sevene 
2. A wicker fish-net ; an osier creel or trap 
for fish. F 
“ The fish Ms 

Shes Wy Be ris Sets, 

léap’-ér, s. (Eng. leap ; -er.J 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, One who or that which leaps. 

2. A hollow cylinder with a hook at one 
end, employed in untwisting old ropes. 

IL Zool. (Pl.): The orthopterous tribe Sal- 
tatoria, so called from the adaptation of the 
hinder legs to the purpose of leaping. It 
comprises the families Gryllidw, Locustide, 
and Acridiide. 


* léap-ful, * le full, s. [Eng. leap(2), s. ; 
Fuld] As hehe as will fill a leap or basket : 

a basketful. 
“And alle eeten and weren fulfilld and thei token 
that that was left of relifis sevene depfull."— Wycliffe: 
Matthew xv. : 


léap’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Leap, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 

the verb). 

C. As. subst. : The act of jumping or bound- 

ing ; a leap, a bound. 

“The } of both sides moving together, as frogs 
and sali . Which S 
Siw iser reste a a 

leaping-ague, s. 

Path. : A variety of chorea, characterized by 
a morbid propensity to running, leaping, 
tumbling, and dancing. Cases have been de- 


ae from Scotland. (Cycl. Pract. Med., i. 
15, 

leaping-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: Salarias tridactylus, one of the 


Blenniide. Habitat, East Indian Archipelago. 
Colour, dark brown. It possesses the power 
of leaping out of the water, darting over the 
wet stones and rocks, and snapping up flies. 
By means of its ventral and pectoral fins, it can 
scrambleup a nearly perpendicular faceofrock, 
and makes forthe sea on any attempt to capture 
it. Known also as the Jumper-fish. (Wood.) 


*leaping-house, s. A brothel. (Shakesp.: 
1 Henry IV., i. 2.) 


*leaping-time, s. Youth. 
“T have turned my leaping-time into a crutch.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ly. 2. 
*léap-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. leaping ; -ly.] In 


a leaping manner ; with leaps or bounds. 


léar (1), s. [Lare, Lore] Learning; lore. 
(Scotch.) 
“ An’ to the muckle house repair, 
Wi’ instant speed. 
An’ strive, wi’ a’ your wit and lear, 
To get remead.” 


Burns; To the Scotch Representatives. 
lear (2), s. [LAvYER.] 
lear-board, s. [LayvER-BoARD,] 


*léar, a. [A.S. lwer; Ger. Wer.) [LEER, a.) 
Empty, hollow. 


*léar, * lere, v.t. [Lear (1), 8.) To learn, 


“The gentle shepheard sat beside a springs, 
All in the shadowe of a bushye brere, 
That Colin hight, which well coulde pype and singe, 
e. 


Fe oe eT Bhaphare Calenter ; Disimber, 
éarn, * lérne, v.t. & i. [A.S. leornian = to 
" learn; cogn. with O, 8. ns O. H. Ger. 
lirnan ; Ger. lernen; A.S. léran = to teach ; 
Icel, lera ; Dut. leeren ; Sw. lira; Dan. lore}; 
Ger. lehren.) 
A. Transitive: 
1, To gain or acquire knowledge, skill, or 
information concerning. i 
Learn trom the birds — se = tilckate cre 
2, To find out; to ascertain by inquiry, 


gs 
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*3. To communicate knowledge to; 
teach, to instruct, to inform. . Thy 
“Your fly will learn you all games.” 
Ben Jonson; Alchemist, ¥. % 
*4, To communicate, to tell. 
“ Learn me the proclamation.” 
Shakesp, : Troilus & Cressida, td, L 
B. Intrans, : To gain or acquire knowledge, 
skill, or information ; to receive instruction. 


“Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; tor 1 
am moek and lowly in heart Matehose xi. 29, ” 


* léarn’- a - ble, a, (Eng. learn; -able.] 
pare of being learnt ; that may or can be 


“When the lesson comes . . . I suppose it will come 
Rs suing rearnable shape.”—Kingsley : Two Years Aga, 


léarn’-éd, learned, léarn’ . par, 

Coe nin menses 

A. As pa. par, (Of both forms): (See the 
verb). 

B, As adj. (Of the form léarn’-&d) : 

hi eh | gained or acquired knowledge 
of or skill in anything by study ; skilled or 
versed in science, literature, .; well-in- 


formed. 
“The industry of that learned lady.”—Pope : Homer ; 
Odyssey. (Postacript.) or 


2. Skilled; skilful or knowing (followed by 
in): as, learned in the law. 

3, Containing or characterized by learning : 
as, a learned treatise. mn 

4, Acquired by study. 


“ The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head.” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, til. 58. 


* 5, Wise, prudent. 


* léarn’-éd-ish, a. 

Somewhat learned. 

“ And seem more learnedish than those 
That in a greater charge compose.” 
Butler; Miscellaneous Thoughts. 
léarn’-€d-ly, adv. (Eng. learned; -ly.] In 
a learned manner; like a learned person; with 
learning, knowledge, or erudition. 

“ And she is peat learnedly 
Of logic and of chemistry.” . 


léarn’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. learned ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being learned ; learn- 
ing, erudition. 


léarn’-ér, s. [Eng. learn; -er.]) One who 
is taught, or is under instruction ; a pupil, a 
scholar. 
“* Men that, if now alive, would sit content 
And humble learners of a Saviour’s worth.” 
Cowper : Task, ii. 642, 
léarn’-ing, * lern-yng, pr. par., a., & 3. 
[Learn.] 

A, & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act, state, or process of seeking for 
or gaining knowledge, skill, or information 
by study. 

2. Knowledge or skill in any branch of 
science or literature acquired by study; 
erudition. 

“Concerning the excellency of learning and know. 

ledge.”"—Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 1. & 


3. Skill in anything good or bad. 


léar’-¥, s. (Eng. lear, a.3 -y.] 
Mining: An empty place ; an old working, 


*léas'-a-ble, a. (Eng. leas(e); -able.) That 
may or can be leased. 


léase (1), s. [Lease (1), v.] 

L Literally: 

1, A demise, conveyance, or letting of lan 
tenements, or hereditaments for a term 
years, at a certain specified rent or payment. 

“A lease is a conveyance of lands or tenementa, 
usually in consideration of rent, for life, for years, or 
at will, but always for a less time than the lessor 
in the prenuises ; for if as be nao the enay interest, it 
is roperly an assignment than a lease.”"—Black- 
gnar COmMinents bk. hd ch, 17, 

2. The document or deed by which lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments are leased. 


8. The time for which lands, &c., are led 
under a lease. 
Il. Fig.: Any tenure or holding; duration; 


time allotted. 
“Our high-placed Macbeth 
Shall live the Zease of nature.” 
be Shakesp,. Mucdeth, 1¥. L 
léase (2), s. [Lmasx.] 


Weaving: The tie round each band of the 


[Eng. learned; -ish.] 


Praed : County Ball. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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warp as. arranged by the heck. It forms a 
cue for the weaver in setting the warp in the 

‘oom, and inserting the lease-rods. The word 
lease has come to signify the plane of decussa- 
tion of the warp. 


lease-pin, s., 
Weaving : One of the pins of a warping- 
mill, between which the lease is formed. 


lease-rod, s. 
Weaving: A slat laid transversely across 
and between the two bands of the warp. 


lléase (1), v.t. _ [Fr. laisser = to leave, to 
relinquish; O. Fr. lesser, from Lat. lawo = to 
slacken, to let go, from lawus = loose, slack, 
lax.) 

1. To demise, convey or let lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments to another for a term 
of years, or at will, for a certain specified rent 
or payment ; to let under a lease, 

“The lands ... are in general not tenanted nor 


leased out to farmers,”"— Smith. Wealth of Nations, | 


bk. v., ch. fii. 
2. To hold or occupy under a lease. 


lease (2), *les-en, v.i. [A.8, lesan =to gather ; 
cogn. with Dut. lezen = to gather; Ger. lesen ; 
Goth. lisan.] To glean; to gather corn left by 
the harvestmen. 
“*[I] told the witch Agreo my disease— 
greo that in harvest. us'd to lease.” 
Dryden: Theocritus ; Tdyl. lit. 
léase’-hold, a. & s. [Eng. lease, and hold.) 
A. As adj. : Held under or by a lease. 
B. As subst. : A tenure by lease ; that which 
is held under or by a lease. 


léase’-hold-ér, s. (Eng, lease, and holder.] 
One who holds lands, tenements, &c., under 
or by a lease. 


*lease’-mon-gér, s. [Eng. lease, and mon- 
ger.) One who deals in leases. 


“To the great admiration of the English nation, and 
aduantage of landlords and leasemongers.” — Stow? 
King James (an. 1604), 


*Jéas'-6r (1), 8. [Hng. lease (2), v.; -er.] A 
gleaner. 


“There was no office which a man from England 
might not have; and I looked upon all who were born 
here as only in the condition of leasers and gleaners.” 


® léas'-é@r (2), s. [A.S. leds = false; Dut, 
loos; Goth. laus.] Aliar. [LEasINna@.] 


leash, * lease, * leese, * leese, * leece, 
8s. [O. Fr. lesse; Fr. laisse, from Low Lat, 
laxa, fem. of laaws = lax, loose ; Ital. lascio.} 
L Ordinary Language : 
1. A leathern thong, by which a hawk was 
held on the falconer’s wrist. 
“A merlin sat upon her wrist, 
Held by a leash of silken twist.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Ministret, vi. 5. 
2. A leathern thong, tohold dogs in couples 
in coursing. 


. “Even like a fawning hound in the leash.” 


hakesp.: Coriolanus, 1. 6. 
8. In sporting, a brace and a half; three 
creatures of any kind ; hence, generally three 
in number of any thing. 
“T am sworn brother toa leash of drawers, and can 
call them all by their christian names,”"—Shakesp.; 1 
Henry IV., ii. 4 
_ 4, A band with which anything is tied or 
fastened. 


“The ravished soul being shewn such game, would 
break those leashes that tie her to the door.”"—Boyle. 


Il. Weaving: A thread having at one end a 
loop through which a thread of the warp is 
passed, the other end being fastened to a rod 
or lever, to which all the other leashes of the 
same set are also attached ; a heddle. 


v.t. [Lrasx, s.] To bind; to hold or 
fasten by a string. 
“ At his heels, 
ZLeasht in like hounds, should famine, sword, and fire, 
Crouch.” Shakesp. . Henry V. (Prol.) 


léas'-ing, * les-inge, * les-ynge, s. [A.S. 
ledsing, ledsung, from leds = false ; Icel. Jau- 
sung.) A lie, a falsehood. 

“Have almost qaihed the leasing.” 
kesp. > Coriolanus, v. if, 

leasing-making, s. 

Scots Law: A crime, punishable by fine and 
imprisonment, consisting in slanderous and 
untrue speeches to the disdain, reproach, or 
contempt of the king, his council, and pro- 
ceedings, or to the dishonour, hurt, and pre- 
judice of his highness, his parents and pro- 
aenitors. Called also verbal sedition, 


lease—leather 


* leasing-monger, s. A liar. 
“ Leasing-mongeris and forsworun.” — Wycliffe ? 
1 Timothy 
* léag -ow, * léag'-owe, 5. [A.S. laswe] A 
meadow, a pasture, shaded with trees. 


léast, laste, * leste, * lest, a. & adv. Ae 
lesast, lesest, lest, superlative of lcssa (a), les 
(adv.) = less (q.v.).] 

As adj.: The smallest; that which is 
less than all others in size, amount, degree, 
quantity, value, importance, &c. 

“T am not worthy of the least of all the mercies 
shewn to thy servant.”"—G@enesis xxxil. 10. 


B. As adv.: In the smallest. or lowest. de- 
gree; in a degree less than all others. 
“The Roman friend of Rome's least mortal mind.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 44, 
J At least, at the least: At or in the lowest 
degree ; without saying more ; at all events 5 
at any rate. 
He held me but last eee be eas Font bpccaoe RS 
least pocket-mouse, s. 
Zool.: Cricetodipus parvus. 


least spotted-woodpecker, s. (Lasser 
SporrED-WOODPECKER. ] 


least-stitchwort, s. 
Bot. : Manchia erecta, 


least willow-wren, 8. 
Ornith.: A popular name for Sylvia rufa. 
(Yarreil.) 


*léast, conj. [Lust.] 


*léas’-¥, *leas-ie, a. ([Prob. from A.S. 
leds = loose, false.] Deceptive, fallacious, un- 
certain, vague, loose. 

“He never leaveth, while the sense itself be left 
loose and leasy."—Ascham. Schoolmaster, bk, iL. 


léat, s. [A.S. lédan = to lead.) An artificial 
watercourse; a mill-race. 


“To bring down a. leat of fair water from the hill- 
tops."—0, Kingsley > Westward Ho! ch. xvi, 


léath-ér, *leth-er, s. & a. [A.S. ledher; 
cogn. with Dut. leder ; Ital. ledhr; Dan. leder ; 
Sw. ldder ; Ger. leder; Wel. llethr.] 

A. As substantive: 

J. The tanned or tawed skin or hide of an 
animal. The varieties of tanned leather are 
classed as hides, kips, and skins. 

“ By hire girdle hung a purse of lether." 
Chaucer: OC. T., 8,800, 
2. Dressed hides collectively. 


*3, The skin: used in contempt or froni- 
cally. 
“ Returning sound in limb and wind, 
Except some leather lost behind.” — Swift, 
B, As adj. : Made of leather ; leathern, 


“ Where is thy leather apron, and thy rule?” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, 1. 1. 

leather-awl, s. 

1, A shoemaker’s piercing-tool for stitching 
or lasting. [AWL.] 

2. A tool for lacing belts. It has a broad 
point which fades away into two cutting edges 
ona conical scoop-shaped blade, which makes a 
clean, circular cut of the desired size; an eye- 
point to carry the lacing through. 


leather-back, s. 

Zool. : Sphargis coriacea, a species of turtle 
included in the genus Sphargis, on account of 
the roaring noise it sometimes makes, The 
carapace is covered with a dense coriaceous 
skin. They grow to a great size. Habitat, 
the Atlantic and the-Mediterranean, and the 
temperate zones of all great oceans. Indi- 
viduals have been found from six to eight feet 
in length. 

Leather-back turtles : 

Zool. : The genus Sphargis. 


leather-board, s. 

Leather: A composition of leather scraps 
and paper material ground together and rolled 
out into sheets. 


leather-buffing machine, s, A ma- 
chine in which the surface of leather is reduced 
to a smooth but not polaned surface, the face 
being left with a slight nap, velvetty, like 
buff leather. 


leather-carp, s. 


Ichthy. : (See extract). 


“Like other domesticated antmals the carp ib. 
ject to variation. Some ‘individuals, iH) ed Tost 
every trace of scales, and are called leather-carps,”"— 
Giinther » Study of Fishes, p. 591, 


leather-cloth, s. 

Fabric: A fabric covered with a waterproof 
composition, usually having a polished sur- 
face. It generally consists of a paint or a 
varnish, sometimes the former witha covering 
coat of the latter. The changes inmenstruums, 
resins, pigments, and coarse and cheap mate- 
rials, which are added for quantity are 80 
various that room cannot afforded for 
stating them at length. 


leather-coat, s. Anappleor potato with 
a tough coat or skin. 
“phere fg a dish of leathercoats for you."—Shakesp. § 
2 Henry IV., Vv. & 
leather-corrugating machine, s. A 
machine in which leather is crimped, corru- 
ated, or fluted for certain purposes in manu- 
‘actures. Itis usually done by passing leather 
between a fluted and a plain roller, and drying 
while the indentations are preserved ; or it 
may be done by passing the leather, while 
damp, between plates or dies of the requisite 
form. 


leather - creasing machine, s. A 
machine for ornamenting the edges of leather 
straps by passing between rollers indented 
with the required patterns in intaglio and 
cameo. 


leather-cutting machine, s. A ma- 
chine for eutting leather into shapes. for shoe- 
stock or other purposes; sole-leather into 
soles and lifts, for instance. 


leather-dicing, s. [LEATHER-DRESSING.] 


leather-dresser, s. One whose occu- 
pation is to dress leather or hides. 


leather-dressing, s. The act or opera- 
tion of finishing tanned or curried leather to 
improve its texture and surface. 


leather-flower, s. 
Bot.: (1) Clematis Viorna ; (2) Byrsanthes, 


leather-gouge, s. 

Saddlery: A tool used to cut channels in 
leather for receiving the thread of a line of 
stitches. 


leather-grinder, s. A machine for re- 
ducing seraps of leather to shreds, in order 
that the material may be made into washers, 
in-soles, and heels for shoes. 


leather-head, s. [(FR1aR-BIRD.] 


leather-jack, s. A jug or bottle made 
of leather ; a black-jack (q.v.). 


leather-jacket, s. 


Bot.: Eucalyptus resinifera. (The Australian 
name.) 


leather-leaf, s. 
Bot.: Cassandra caiyculata. 


leather-mouthed, a. Having a mouth 
like leather ; smooth and without teeth. 
«RB : 
their Leoth: In thelr theeets aunts cha or amen ee 
Walton: Angler. 
leather ~pebdbling machine, s. A 
machine in which a fancy surface is given to 
dressed leather, resembling morocco, levant, 
hog-skin, or other fancy style. The leather is 
passed upon a bed beneath a roller having the 
desired pattern. The pattern is given by soft 
metal, which has been cast upon an original 
surface of. the required RES eS or the pat- 
tern of the roller is obtained by taking an 
electrotype copy of some selected piece of 
leather and transferring to the roller, 


leather-plant, s. 
Bot. : The New, Zealand name for Celmisia, 


leather-punch, s. | A_hand-tool for 
making holes in leather for the insertion of 
eyelets or lacing. 


leather-rolling machine, s. A ma- 
chine to compress and harden leather, instead 
of hammering it. 


leather -seller,, s. 
leather. 


leather-stuffer, s. A machine or a re- 
volving chamber in which hides are made 
supple and stuffed with dubbing to make them 
soft and pliable. It is the equivalent of the 
breaking-machine, which is used to break 
dried hides before tanning. 


leather-winged, a. Having membra- 
ag a somewhat resembling leather, as 
a 


One who desls in 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, © =6; ey=a qu = kw. 


leather-wood, s. 
Botany > 


L [Drrca.} 
2. Ceratopetalum, a genus of Australian 


leather-yellow, a.&s. Whitish-yellow. 
Wath'-ér, vt. (Learner, s.] 
1. To furnish or supply with leather. 
__2. To thrash, as with a thong of leather. 
(Wulgar.) ; 
ingests ae and leather my lambkin.”"~— 
Wath ér-Stte’ s. (Eng. leather ; dimin. suff. 
.) A kind 


bookbinding. 


Wath’ *leth-er-en, a. 
suff. -en.] Made of or pe deer 
covered with leather, 
“ They stood with wondering to behold him 
Take in is leathern lap the heof of the 
Dinyehing A en tia Saenger 
eee a, [Eng. leather; -y.] .— 
. . 2 Pertaining to or resemb 
leather; like leather ; tough. 7 
2. Bot.: Having the consistence of leather. 
The same as CoRIACEOUS, 


leathery-turtle, s. 
Zool.: Sphargis coriacea, [LEATHER-BACK.] 
leave, *leve,s. [A.8. = permissio 
elosely connected Lr nag = ewahie, 
Bio Loot Ce ted tat da 
missio oor-lof, ver-lof ; Icel. = : 
iagfsaeto permade lea? Ton 


; lofan= ission ; Dan. 
tov = praise, leave; Sw. lof= praise, leave ; 
Ger. ur-laub = leave, fur’ : = 


leave, permission.]} . 
1, Liberty or permission granted; allow- 
ance, license. 
“ He hath wrung = 
hap. Bates 

2. The act of leaving ordeparting ; a forma 
rting from friends; a farewell, an adieu. 

nerally in the phrase, To take leave.) 

. carried a letter commanding Manchester 
quit Brace witloat taking louse’"—Wacaulay — 
leave-taking, s. The act of taking leave 

of or bidding farewell to friends, . 
be! ON ae atari ah “that er SP 
: Without leave-taking }" Shakesp. ; Macbeth, tv. & 
léave (1), * leve, * leeve (pa. t. * laste, * lefte, 
left ; pa. par. * laft, left), vt. &i, [A.S, lejan 
= to leave a heritage; from l4f=a heritage, a 
ies Gatdi Ind, kath oto. bares bee 
ive (q.v.) 5 = leave; leif=a 
heri 2S - M.H. Ger. leiben = to leave ; from 
 leibe : O.H.Ger. leipa = that which 
remains ; Ger. bleiben = ve remain, to be left.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To give by will; to bequeath ; to give as 
a legacy. 


“ Peace I leve with you, my pees I geue unto _— 
» John xiv. (1551.) ¥ oe 


2. To forsake, to desert, to abandon, to 
give up, to relinquish, to renounce. 
“We have Jeft all, and have followed thee,”"— 
Mark x. 2% 
8. To withdraw from ; to quit; to come or 


go away from. 
“ it is the last 
Of all the generally 


carrion-feeders 
which leaves the skeleton of adead an 
Voyage round the World (1870), p. 57. 


4. To cease or desist from ; to forbear. 

a return, father leave caring for the 
the ad oy he By hg hp medbor y= 

. To suffer to remain in the same state, 

“It prefers itself, and leaves unquestioned 
Malters of needftl vale une ht 

6. Not to touch, take, or remove ; to spare ; 

to suffer to remain. 


or by. 
8. To come away from and suffer to lie, 
Lean tae ett Lord of the Tales, is 8, 

9. To have remaining at death. 

“There be of them that have Jet a name behind 

them.”—Zccius, xliv. & 

10. To commit or intrust as a charge or 
deposit : as, To leave a house in charge of a 
servant. — 

Jl. To refer for decision: as, To leave a 
question to an arbitrator. 


boil, Dé}; pdAt, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shitn; -tion, -sion = zhiin. 


of imitation leather used in— 


leather—lecanoric 


12. To permit or allow to the discretion of, 
“Cireumstances which the historian discreetly leaves 
foie Hnagination of his readera.”"— Lustace? Jtaly, 
B. Intransitive : 
*1, To be left, to remain. 
“Segbert of Estsex at home li/te xtile.” 
Robert de Brunne, p, 8, 
2. To cease, to desist, to give over. 
“ Let us not eave till all our own be won.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry 


TV, VB. 
3. To depart, to go away, to take leave: as, 


He left at nine o'clock, 
FT 1. To lave of: 
(1) Transitive : 
= ae or desist from ; as, Jo leave off 
work, 
(©) To cease to wear: as, To leave off a dress. 
(c) To renounce or give up familiarity with. 
(2) Intrans.:; To cease, to desist. 
2. To leave alone: To let alone; not to dis- 
pute or interfere with. 
“ The fools are mad if ?e/t alone.” 
Shakesp. > Two Gentlemen of Verona, iil. 1. 
3. To leave out: To omit; not to insert or 
include. 
“ Each hath his place ; I am Jet out.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., 4. 1. 
* leave 
raise, to levy. mal 
Be. war wu, thoes ‘whieh bin delat nis etm 
bereaved.” Spenser: F. Q., IL. x, 81. 


t leave (3), v.i.. [Lear.] To send out or pro- 


duce leaves or foliage. 
leaved, a. {Eng. leaf (pl. leaves); -ed.} 


foliage. 
2. Made with leaves or folds. 


“TI will loose the loins of kin, 
the two leaved gates.”"—Jsaiah xiv. L. 


* léave’-léss (1), a. [Eng. leave, 8.3 -Yess.]_ 


Without leave or permission. 


~ Where wall end yore tonal) Gt ebien) 
ere wall, and yate was all o 
And so was rood round about, ~ 
That leaulesse none come in ne out.” 


Chaucer : Dreme. 
* léave’léss (2), a. 
less.) Without leaves or foliage ; leafless, 


léav-en, *lev-ain, *lev-ein, s. [Fr 
levain, from Lat. levamen = that which raises: 
levo = to raise.] 

1. Lit.: A substance used or intended to 
produce fermentation, as in dough; specifi- 
cally, a portion of sour dough, which, being 
mixed with a larger quantity of other dough, 
causes fermentation, and makes it lighter; 
yeast, barm. 

“ For ye shall burn no leaven nor any honey in any 

offering of the Lord made by fire.”—Zeviticus il. 11. 

2, Fig. : Any mixture which causes or tends 
to canse a general change in the mass. It 
generally means something which depraves 
or corrupts that with which it is mixed. 

“Take heed and beware of the leaven of the 

sees and of the Sadducees."—AMatthew xvi. 6. 
léav-en, v.t. [LEAvEN, 8.] 

1. Lit.: To cause or produce fermentation 
in; to raise and make light, as dough. 

* A lytell leuen doth leuen the whole lompeof dow.” 

—Galathians v. (1551.) 


*2. Fig.: To taint, to corrupt, to deprave, 
to imbue. ’ 


“ That cruel something un, 
Corsédies atid Teavens all ape 
Prior: The 


léav-ened, a. [Eng. leaven; -ed.) 
1. Lit. : Fermented. 
“ Whosoever eateth leavened bread from 
day until the seventh day, that soul shall be cut off 
trom Israel,”"—Fxodus xil. 15. 
* 92, Fig. : Ripened, matured. 
“We hare} ple i leavened and prepared choice 
Shakes, + Measure for Measure, 1. 1. 


léav-en-ing, pr. par., a., & s, [LmAvny, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act of fermenting with leaven, 
2. That which leavens or makes light. 
* av’- en -oiis, * lev-en-ous, a. (Eng. 
leaven ; -ous.] Containing leaven ; tainted. 
“ Whose unsincere and /evenous doctrine corruptin 


le, first taught them looseness and bon 5 
tne dicon i Answer oe Rikon Basilike. 


Phari- 


Ladle. 


, vt [Fr. lever =to raise.) To. 


to open before him | 


1éb-i-i’-nz, |s. pi. 


[Eng. leaf (pl. leaves) ; 
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{ léav’-6r, s. (Eng. leave (1), v. : -er, 
who leaves, forsakes, or welonintion o> seg 


“ But let the world rank me in regi: 
A r-leaver and a fugitive.” i 
Shakesp,; Antony & Cleopatra, tv. & 


leaves, 8, pl. (Luar, 8.] 


* leav’-i-néss, s. (Eng. leavy ; -ness, 
quality or state of being leavy or er 


oraerin pr. par., a., & s [LEAVE (1), v.) 

B. As pr. " icip. adj.: 

the verb), Pi Pie A Renee Pe epee 
C, As substantive : 


1, The act of forsaking, relinquishing, quit- 
ting, or giving up. 8 q) B, q 


2. (Pl.): That which is left; residue, rem 
nant. 


* At length I'll loath each tt t race, 
Nor court the leavinge 0 “ ‘alo id connea? 


alden: Force of Jealousy. 
8 (Pl.): Refuse, offal. 
“ [He] sits in safety on the green bank side, 
And lives upon the leavings of the tide.” 
Langhorn: Kpistie to Mr. —, 
leaving-book, s. A book presented toa 
boy by his schoolfellows on his leaving, in 
accordance with a custom in vogue in many 
English public schools, 
leaving-shop, s. An unlicensed pawn- 
shop. (Slung,) * 

“ Proprietress of one of those iniquitous establish. 
ments termed leaving-shops,"—Morning Ohronicle 
Dee, 21, 1857. 

*léav-¥, a. (Eng. leaf (pl. leaves); -y.] Full 
of or covered with leaves or foliage. 


“ Now bear enough: your leavy Sito ecm a 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, v. 


The 


| * 
1 Co S Ge furaiiind “Wh Ulenten’ or leb-arde, s. [Lroparp.] 


| 1éb-6-di-ér-op'-sis, s. [Gr. A¢Ans (lebés) = 


a kettle or cauldron, an urn ; duypys (diérés) = 
double, and os (opsis) = look, appearance.) 

Bot. ; A genus of Euphorbiacee. The wood 
of Lebedieropsis orbicularis, a tree found in the 
forests of India, is useful for turning. 


(Mod. Lat. lebi(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ince.] 

Entom. ; A sub-family of Carabide. The 
species are very numerous in tropical America. 
Several also are British. 


16-ca'-ni-tim, s. [Gr. Acxcvy (lekané) = a dish.} 
Entom.: A genus of homopterous insects, 
tribe Cocecina. Lecanium Ilicis, found in the 
south of Europe on Quercus Ilex, was used by 
the ancients asa dye. L. hesperidwm is para- 
sitic on the orange. 


* 16-ciin’—O-main-cy, s. [Gr. Acxavm (lekané) 
=a bowl, and pavreta (manteia)= prophecy, 
divination.] A mode of divination by throw- 
ing three pieces of stone into a bowl or basin, 
aud invoking the aid of a demon, 


léc-a-nor-a, s. [From Gr. Aexavn (lekané) = 
a dish, pot, or pan, from the form of the 
shields.] 

1. Bot.: A genus of gymnocarpous lichens, 
family Parmelide, or of the tribe Lecidines. 
It isakinto Lecidea, except that the epithecium 
has a thickish border formed of the crust and 
of the same colour with it. Many species are 
British. Lecanora perella, L. turtarea (Cud- 
bear), L. hwematomma, and L. atra are used for 
dyeing. L. esculenta and L. afinis are found 
in Armenia, Algeria, &c., and are blown about 
by the wind. The natives eat them in times 
obaverciiz, and believe them to have been the 
manna of the Israelites. 

2. Chem. : The ethereal extract of Lecanora 
atra, collected in the neighbourhood of Paler- 
mo, Sicily. It isa mixture of two acids, which 
can be easily separated by means of chloro- 
form ; one (atranoric acid) is colourless, and 
very slightly soluble in chloroform ; the other, 
which closely resembles usnic acid, is yellow, 
and very soluble in chloroform. 


léc-a-nor’-ic, a. [Bng., &e. lecanor(a) ; -t0.} 
Derived from or in any way connected with 
the genus Lecanora (q.V.). 


lecanoric-acid, s. 

Chem.: CygHj40;H,0. An ethereal anhy- 
dride of orsellinic acid, discovered by Schunck 
in 1842, in several of the lichens belonging to 
the genera Lecanora, Rocella, and Variolaria, 
from which it can be extracted by ether. 1t 
erystallizes in colourless stellate needles, 
slightly soluble in water and cold alcobel, 
moderately soluble in boiling alcohol bat 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -img- 
-tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &e. = bel, del. 
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very soluble in ether, in acetic acid, and in 
ammonia. It melts at 153° to a colourless 
liquid, which soon decomposes with evolution 
of carbon dioxide. On boiling with water it 
splits into two molecules of orsellinic acid. 
The lecanorates are very unstable, decom- 
posing, especially when heated, into orsellinic 
acid and orcin. 


1&c-a-nor’-in, s. [Eng., &ec. lecanor(a); suff. 
-in.] [Lecanoric-aciD.] 


*éch, vt. [Fr. lécher.] To lick. 
* leche’ (1), s. [Lxxon, s.] 


le-che’ (2), s._ [Native name.} 

Zool. : Onotragus leche, from South Africa. 
It is a water antelope, frequenting damp, 
maarshy places, and taking to impassable 
swamps. It goes in considerable herds, and 
may be known by the peculiar way in which 
it allows its horns to recline, ‘almost touching 
the withers. od 


*leghe, v.t. [Lxecx, v.] 
* leghe-craft, s. [Lercnorart.] 


léch’-ér, *lech-our, *lech-ur, s. [Fr. 
lecheor, leschewry» lechewr = one who licks up, 
from lécher = to lick (q.v.).] One addicted to 
lewdness; one inordinately given to the in- 
dulgence of his animal passions. 
“Was this a lover, or a lecher whether? 
Bad in the best, though excellent in neither.” 
Shakesp.: Passionate Pilgrim, 7, 
*1éch-ér, vi. [Lecuer, s.] To practise or 
give one’s self up to lewdness. 
“The small gilded fly doth Zecher in my sight."— 
Shakesp.: Lear, iv. 6. 
légh’-ér-oiis, * lech-er-ouse, *lich-er- 
ous, a. [Eng. lecher ; -ows.] 
1, Addicted to lechery or lewdness ; lewd. 


“ Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless vil- 
lain |” Shakesp.: Hamlet, ii. 2. 


, = Exciting or provoking to lewdness or 
ust. 
“Lo Loth in hus RAE thorowe lecherouse drinke 
wickedlich wroghte.” Piers Plowman, ii, 25. 
légh’-ér-otis-ly, adv. (Eng. lecherous; -ly.] 
In a lecherous, lewd, or lustful manner ; pro- 
fligately. 


“The youngere sone went forth in pilgrimage into a 
fer coun’ and there he wastid his goodis; inlyvinge 
lecherously."— Wycliffe « Luke xv. 


*léch’-6r-otis-néss, s. [Eng. lecherous ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being lecherous ; 
lechery, lewdness. 

“\They were . .. dryuen into y* profounde and depe 
sleepe of ygnoraunce, of ydylness, of lecherousnesse, 
and of pryde.”—/saiah vi. (1551). (Notes.) 

légh-ér-y, * lec-cher-ie, * lech-er-ie, s. 

\. Ding. lecher ; -y.] 

1. Lewdness, lust. 
* 2. Pleasure, delight. 


*lé¢h’-olr, s. [Lecuer, s.] 


16-cid’-6-a, s.  [Gr. Ackos (Iekos) =a dish, a 
plate, a pot, a pan, and eos (eidos) = form.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the Lecidinei, 
The apothecia have a border coloured like the 
disc. Itis very extensive, and is found ina 
great variety of situations, and at every season 
of the year. Lecidea geographica is sometimes 
sulphur- yellow and sometimes yellowish- 
green. Ifa yellow specimen be suspended 
over a solution of carbonate of ammonia, it 
' becomes covered with carmine-red globules, 
| gradually loses its usnic acid, and then be- 
comes grayish-white, 


lé¢-i-dé’-i-dax, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lecide(i) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj, suff. -ida@.] 
Bot.: According to Lindley, a family of 
lichens, tribe Hymenothalamex, Now made 
a tribe, Lecidinei (q.v.), 


1é¢-i-din-€-i, 18¢-I-din’-é-2, s. pl. (Mod. 
Lat. lecid(ea); Lat, mase. pl. adj. suff. -inet, 
or fem. -inecw.] 

Bot. : A tribe of gymnocarpous, or open- 
frnited lichens, having free, circular, ulti- 
mately convex shields with open discs, and 
placed in a special excipulum. Five genera 
are British. 


1@-¢i-thin, s. [Gr. AcxuBos (lekithos) = the 
yolk of an egg ; suff. -in (Chem.).] 
Chem.: This name is applied to several 


lecanorin—lecturer 


phosphoretted fatty bodies, of very similar 
chemical and physical properties, derived 
from brain substance, nerves, blood, gall, the 
yolk of eggs, &c., and also from some vege- 
table substances (maize, &c.), and which ap- 
pear as constant constituents of the cell 
substance of organized bodies, It is a viscous 
body, insoluble in water, slightly soluble in 
cold alcohol, but very soluble in boiling alco- 
hol and in ether. From its saturated solution 
in alcohol, it crystallizes in radially-grouped 
needles, which dry up im vacuo to a white 
powder. It may also be crystallized from 
glacial acetic acid. Every lecithin is a fat 
containing only two fatty acid radicals, the 
third hydroxyl group being replaced by ethy- 
len-trimethyl ammonic hydrate (neurine) in 
combination with phosphoric acid. 


18-cont’-ite, s. [Named after Dr. J. L. Le 
Conte ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
in prismatic crystals in a black mass consist- 
ing of the excrement of bats, in the cave of 
Las Piedras, Comayagua, Central America. 
Lustre vitreous ; colourless, and transparent ; 
taste, saline and bitter. Compos, : ahydrated 
sulphate of ammonia, soda, and potash, 


léc-térn, lét’-térn, *1léc’-turn, * lec- 


torne, ‘lectrone, *lectrun, * lete- 
rone, s, [Low Lat. lectrinum = a reading- 
desk, a pulpit, from lectrum =a pulpit; Gr. 


A€éxrpov (lektron) = a couch, a rest for a book ; 
Fr. lutrin.) <A choir-desk from which the 
antiphons and lessons were read. Also the 
stand from which the gospel was sung. They 
were sometimes constructed of wood, but 
frequently of brass, in the form of an eagle 
with outspread wings. At the time of the 
Reformation lecterns went out of use, but of 
late years they have become more common. 
In Scotland the term is applied to the pre- 
centor’s desk in front of the pulpit. 

‘‘William Rufus was buryed at Winchester in the 
Cathedral Church, or Monastery of Saynt Swithen, 
under a playne flatte marble stone, before the lectorne 
in the queere.”"—Stowe: William Rufus (an. 1099), 

16c-ti’-ca, s. [Lat.] 

Rom, Antig.: A kind of litter or ipeatbon 
borne by horses or slaves, and used for trans- 
porting females, sick persons, and ultimately 
the luxurious rich, from place to place. They 
were provided with cushions, canopies, and 
curtains. 


* 18c’-tion, s.  [Lat. lectionem, accus. of lectio 
=a reading, from lectus, pa. par. of lego = to 
gather, to read.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of reading. 

2. A difference or variety in copies of a book 
or manuscript ; a various reading. 

II. Oh. Hist.: A term applied in the Early 
Church to portions of Scripture read in the 
public services, but now almost entirely con- 
fined to the passages from the inspired writ- 
ings, the Acts of the Martyrs or Lives of the 
Saints, and homilies by Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church, which are read in the Roman 
office of matins (q.v.). 


léc'-tion-ar-y, s. (Eng. lection ; -ary.] 

Church Hist., Kecles., dc. : A book containing 
passages of Holy Scripture to be read in the 
public service of the Church, 

1. Roman: The oldest known Latin lec- 
tionary is that commonly attributed to St. 
Jerome, and knownas the Comes, distinguished 
as major, if it contained the Gospels and 
Epistles for the year ;‘as minor if only the 
beginnings and endings. It is undoubtedly 
of early date, but the question of authorship 
cannot be decided. The lectionary found by 
Dom Mabillon in the convent of Luxueil is 
interesting as showing that, according to an- 
cient} Gallican use, three lessons were read at 
mass, 

2. Anglican: In the article, “Concerning 
the Service of the Church,” in the Prayer 
Book, general rules are laid down as to the 
reading of Scripture in Divine Service; the 
system of Daily and Proper Lessons was esta- 
blished in 1559 ; the tables were drawn up in 
1599, and in 1661 the lectionary was settled 
in the form it kept for two centuries. A’Royal 
Commission was appointed in 1867 to consider 
the rubrics and directions for conducting 
ee worship, This Commission drew up a 

ew Table of Lessons; its use was at first 
i but has been obligatory since Jan. 

; . 


* 18c-ti-stér’-ni-itim, s. [Lat., from lectus 
= acouch, and sterno=to strew, to spread out.) 
Class. Myth. : A sacrifice of the nature of a 
feast offered to the gods, an evident survival 
of the idea common in early stages of religious 
development that divinities actually partook 
of the offerings presented to them. (See the 
apocryphal story of Bel and the Dragon.) On 
oceasions of extraordinary solemnity, or in 
times of public calamity, the Greeks and 
Romans placed tables with food before images 
of the eee reclining on couches. According 
to Livy (v. 18), the first Roman lectisternium 
took place A.U.c. 354, when a terrible plague 
affected the cattle. These sacrificial feasts 
were of two kinds—ordinary, occuring almost 
daily (Liv. xlii. 30) ; and extraordinary, occur- 
ring at intervals, and lasting from three to 
eight ‘eae or even for a longer period (Liv 
xii. 10), 


*1éc'-tor, s. (Lat.] 


Ch. Hist. : The second of the Minor Orders 
(q.v.) among the Latins, and the first among 
the Greeks. The office—that of reading the 
church lessons—is of great antiquity, mention 
being made of it by Eusebius (Hist. Eecles., vi. 
43); and the form of ordination now in use is 
nearly the same as that employed at the close 
of the fourth century. Lectors exist in the 
Greek Church and among the Copts, Syrians, 
Jacobites, and Nestorians. The Anglican 
communion recognizes lay lectors, who are 
set apart for their duty by a special form. 


* 1éc’-torne, s. [LEcTERN.] 
léc'-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. lectura, fem. of 


lecturus, fut. par. of lego = to gather, to read.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, The act of reading. * 

“In the lecture of holy scripture, their apprehen- 
sions are commonly confined unto the literal sense of 
the text."—Browne :;Vulgar Errours. 

2. A formal discourse, whether written or 
not, delivered upon any subject, especially one 
intended for instruction. 


“These lectures must be read onely in the Tearm 
- tymes; to every lecturer, or reader, is provided and 
lowed by this founder, fiftie pounds of annuall fee 
or stipend, and a fayre lodging within this his pallace 
gee ouse.”—Stow: Of the Universities in England, 
ch. XXx. 
3. A reproof; a reprimand from a superiop 
or one in authority. 
II. Technically : 
1. Univ.: The reading or study of work 
with a professor or tutor. 
2. Law: 5 &6 Wil. IV., c¢. 65, passed in 
1835, prohibits the publication of lectures, 
except with the consent of the lecturer, 


lecture-room, s. The room or hall in a 
college where lectures are delivered; a class- 
room, 


“T fear, dear Piitter, that your lectwre-room 
Must wait awhile for its best ornament.” 
Browning : Paracelsus, iv. 


léc’-ture, v.i, & ¢. [Lecrurs, s.] 


A, Intransitive : 

1, To deliver a lecture or lectures, 

2. To give instruction by means of lectures : 
as, A professor lectwres on a certain subject. 

B, Transitive: 

1, To instruct by lectures; to deliver lec- 
tures to. 


“To be conscious, while he is lectwring his studenta, 
that he is either speaking or reading nonsense,’ — 
Smith: Wealth of ations: kK. v., ch. i 

2. To reprimand ; to reprove as a superior. 

“By this privileged body the great mass of the popu- 
lation is lectured every week from the chair 
ity."—Macaulay : Wise. Eng., ch. xi. SOs po aut 

3, To induce or influence into doing any- 

thing by a lecture. 


léc’-tu-rér, s. [Eng. lectur(e) ; -er.] 


1. One who delivers lectures or formal dis- 
courses on any subject; especially one who 
instructs by means of lectures, 


2. In London and other cities, a priest 
appointed as assistant to the rector of a 
church, whose duty mainly consists in the 
delivery of lectures. A lecturer is mainly 
chosen by the vestry or chief inhabitants, is 
usually the afternoon preacher, and must be 
licensed as other ministers. A lectureship 
cannot be grafted by compulsion on a church. 
No person can be a lecturer without the rec- 
tor’s consent, unless it be by custom. (Blunt.} 

“For lecturers sell sermons, as the lay 
Doe sheep and oxen.” Corbet : Lter Boreala, 


fate, fit, fire, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. &, 0 =6; ey=a qu=kw. 


We'-ture-shi, s. (Eng. lecture ; -shi, 
post or office of a Brno ° a 
“To have a lectu in 


novelty fa cnr) univer ee lish literature is a 


'y News, May 15, 


*léc-tur-éss, s. [Eng. lectur(e); -ess.] A 
me lecturer ; a woman who pF am lec- 
“<But, continued tathergees* 
pedunineh mee ck an: oor; ad wien 
* 1éce’-tur-ize, v.i. [Eng. lectur(e); -ize.] To 
deliver akon os gran shag ; : 
“We must preserve mechanics now 
To lecturize and pray.” 
Brome; Saints’ Encouragement, (1648.) 
* 1éc-turn, s. (Lecrery.] 


le-gyth-i-da’—cé-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lecy- 
this, oe lecythid(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 


Bot.: Lecyths. An order of epigynous 
exogens, alliance Myrtales. It consists of 
trees, with alternate entire or toothed 
undotted leaves, and minute deciduous 
stipules. The flowers are large, showy, ter- 
minal, solitary, or racemose; calyx superior ; 
two to six-leaved ; corolla of six pe some- 
times cohering at the base ; stamens indefinite 
a part formed into a unilateral mass ; 
often without anthers ; ovary inferior, from 
two to six-celled; fruit a woody capsule; 
seeds several. They are natives of Guiana and 
other hot parts of South America. Genera 
seven; known species thirty-eight. 


1e@-cy-this, s. (Gr. AjxvOos (lékuthos) = an 
oil-Hask.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Lecy- 
thidacez (q.y.). Calyx six-lobed ; petals six, 
with sterile stamens attached to a hood-like 
body. Thirty or forty species are known, 
mostly giant trees from Brazil, Venezuela, and 
Guiana. The great woody Te of the 
several species are used as drinking vessels. 
The seeds are large and eatable, but leave an 
unpleasant taste in the mouth. Lecythis 
ollaris, the Sapucaya, is the largest tree in 
the Brazilian forests, The bark is cut by the 
Indians into pieces, and used as wrapping 
for their cigars. A milky emulsion, prepared 
from the seeds of L. grandiflora, another 
Byazilian species, is prescribed for catarrhs. 


1é'-cyths, s. pl. (Lecyruis.] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Lecythidacez (q.v.). 


Méd, pret. & pa. par. of v. & a, [Leap (2), v.]. 

A. As pret. & pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Guided, conducted, drawn. 

2. A term applied to a farm, estate, &c., 
not occupied by the owner or tenant, also to a 
district ruled by deputy. 

* led-ca s. One who follows 
another as though led by a string: an obse- 
quious attendant, a toady. 


led-horse, s. A sumpter-horse; a spare 
horse led by a servant or attendant for use in 
case of emergency. 


Le’-da,s. [Gr.] 

1, Class, Antig. : The daughter of Thestius, 
King of £tolia, and wife of Tyndarus, King 
of Sparta. By Jupiter she became the mother 
of Pollux and Castor, Helen and Clytemnestra. 

2. Astron, ; [ASTEROID, 38). 

8. Zool. : A genus of molluses, family Arcadz. 
Eighty recent w les are known, the genus 
being widely diffused, and 190 fossil species, 

* ledde, pret. & pa. par. of v. [LeEaD, v,] 
*1éa-den, * léd-en, s. [A.S. leden, lyden 
= a a corrupt. of Latin.] Language, 
talk, ect. 
“She understood wel every thing 
leden ” 


That foule may in his 
ou ns Chaucer : OC, T., 10,749. 


18d/-dié, s. [Lapy.] (Scotch.) 

*léde, v.t. [Leap.] 

18d-8-béw’-ri-a, s. [Named after M, Lede- 
bour, a botanical author.) 

Bot.: A genus of Liliacew, tribe Scillex. 
The bulbs ot. Ledebouria hyacinthoides are 
used in the Hast Indies as a substitute for 
squills. 


*1éd’-en, s. [LEDDEN.] 


bou, boy; pdut, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 


lectureship—lee 


léd'-6r-ér-ite, s. [Named after Baron Le- 
derer, by Jackson ; suff. ~ite. (Min.)| 
Min.: An impure elinite (q.v. i 
some free silica, ; “ Stet 


1éd'-ér-ite, s, 
by Shepard.] 
Min.: A variety of sphene (q.v.), found in 
very =e brown crystals in northern New 
York and in Canada, Cleavage, distinct 


lédge, s. [A word of Scandinavian origin ; cf. 
Sw. lagg=the rim of a cask; Icel. ligg; 
pecan, logg (pl. legger) = the lowest part of 
a vessel; from liggja ; Dan. ligge ; A.S. licgan 
= to lie.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, A shelf on which articles can be placed. 
vile borders were between the ledges."—1 Kings 
2. A row, a layer, a stratum. 
“ The lowest 
closely laid, without mortar Wotton arahie, past 
3. Any prominence or rising part ; a ridge 
rising above the rest: especially a ridge or 
prominence of rocks rising above the sea. 
“From Bermuda's reefs ; from edges 
Of sunken ledges.” Longfellow ; Seaweed. 


(Named after Baron Lederer, 


4. A rim, an edge. 
“T set this vase mn the ledge of the tray, and it was 
nearly falling, "— Edgeworth: Moral Tales, i, 244. 

5. A bar for fastening a gate. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Arch.: A small moulding, as the Doric 
drop-ledge. 

2. Joinery:. A piece against which some- 
thing rests ; as the batten on the back of a 
door, the fillet against which a door closes, &c. 

3. Mining: A stratum of metal-bearing rock. 

4. Print.: A piece of furniture; a stick 
used in wedging up. 

5. Shipbuild.: A thwart-ship piece in the 
deck-framing. (SHELF-PIECE.] A support for 
the decks, parallel to and intermediate be- 
tween the beams. [HEAD-LEDGE.] 


*lédge, v.t. [An abbrev. of allege (q.v.).] 


lédg a. [Eng. ledg(e); -ed.] Furnished 
with a ledge or ledges : as, a ledged door. 


lédge’-mént, lédg’-mént, * ligge-ment, 
s. (Eng. ledge, s.; -ment.] 

Architecture : 

1. A string-course, or horizontal suite of 
mouldings, such as the base-mouldings of a 
building. 

2. The development of the surface of any 
solid on a plane, so that its dimensions may 
be readily obtained. 


ledgement-table, s. 


Arch. : The same as LEDGEMENT (1). 


Wag-€r, *lég-ér, *leidg-er, * leig-er, 
s. & a. [Dut. legger = one that lies down, a 
nether mill-stone, from O. Dut. leggen =to lie.] 

A, As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 

*2. An ambassador; one who remains ata 
foreign court. (Shakesp. : Meas. for Meas. iii. 1.) 

Il. Technically : 

1. Comm, : One of the principal books kept 
in a merchant's office, in which is entered an 
accurate record of all money transactions, 
arranged so as to show on one side all the 
amounts to the debit of the account, and on 
the other all those to the credit. 


“ Here you a muckworm of the town might see, 
At his dull desk, amid his /egers stalled.” 
Thomson ; Castle of Indotence, i. 50. 


2. Masonry: A large, flat cap-stone, over & 
tomb for instance. 

3. Scaffolding: A horizontal pole, parallel 
to the walls, lashed to the standards or verti- 
cal poles, and supporting the putlo ‘3 on which 
the boards of the bricklayers’ scaffold rest. 

4, Sport.: The same as LepcER-BAIT (q.V.). 

* B. As adj.: Resting, lying, or remaining 
on any place ; not moving about, 


<- e-player borrowed a rusty musket, which 
had het cs leger in his shop."—Puiler * Worthies ; 


ledger-bait, s. A bait fixed or made to 
remain in one place. It is used in fishing for 
barbel or breani. 

“ it which is fixed, or made to 
ret {one certain tain piace” Watton: “angler, pte by 


-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhin. -cious, -tious, 
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ledger-blade, s. The stationary biade 
with a rectilinear edge, placed as a tangent to 
the spirally-bladed cylinder, by which cloth 
is shorn and the nap reduced to a length. 
Another form of cloth-shearing machine has 
a semicircular ledger-blade, and a large revoly- 
ing wheel containing eight small cutting dis 
made to revolve by planetary pinions, an 
acting as shears in connection with the edge 
of the ledger-blade. 


ledger-book, * leiger-book, * er-~ 
book, s. The same an ioent rid ie 


“ Many leiger-books of the monasteries [are] still 
- tie —H. Warton: On Burnet's Hist. Reform, 


ledger-line (1), s. The same as LupamE- 


BAIT (q.V.). 
lédg’-ér, 1ég'-6r, a. (Fr. lger = light. 
Light. (Only used in ue vor poeta i 


ledger-line (2), leger-line, s. 

Music: One of a number of short linea 
drawn above or below the ordin: stave at 
the relative distances at which the whole 
lines would be placed. On and between these 
lines, notes belonging to 
passages beyond the ex- a= 
tent of the stave are placed. — 
The use of leger lines is 
coniparatively modern in —_ 
musical notation, for it was = 
anciently supposed that the 
stave, with a certain clef prefixed, was suffi- 
cient for the compass of the voice or instru- 
ment using such clef. When the compass 
was extended, the clef was shifted so that 
the music might be still expressed within the 
limits of a stave. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


1édg-mént, s. [(LepcEement.] 


*lédg-y, s. (Eng. ledg(e), s.; -y.] Abounding 
in ledges. 


1é-di-tan’-nic, a. (Lat. ledwm (genit. ledi), 
and Eng. tannic.] (See the compound.) 


leditannic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CogHgo015. A variety of tannic 
acid found in the eaves of the marsh wild 
rosemary (Ledwm palustre) It is a reddish, 
inodorous powder, soluble in water and in 
alcohol. Its aqueous solution is coloured 
dark green by ferric chloride, 


1é-dix-an’-thin, s. [Eng. ledi(tannic), and 


aanthinge). } 
Chem. : C7HgOg. A reddish yellow powder, 
produced by boiling a solution of leditannic 


acid with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. It 
is soluble in alcohol and in the alkalis, and 
from its solution in alcohol it is precipitated 
as a reddish brown powder by an alcoholic 
solution of neutral acetate of lead. 


lé’-ddn, s. [Lat., from Gr. AjSov (ledon).] 
(Lepum.] The gum of Cistus Ledon. 


le'-di s, [Lat.: Gr. Ajdov (lédon) = an 
Oriental shrub, Cistws creticus, on the leaves 
of which ladanum was found.] [LapANnuM.] 
Bot. : Labrador-tea; a genus of Ericacer, 
tribe Rhododendrew. Calyx four-toothed ; 
petals five, spreading ; stamens four to ten ; 
capsule five-celled, five-valved ; seeds winged. 
The leaves of Ledwm latifolium and L. patus- 
tre infused in beer, produce headache, naw 
andeven delirium. They have been prescri 
in tertian ague, dysentery, and diarrhoea. Le- 
dum is used in the tanning of Russian leather. 


ledum, camphor, s. [LEpUM-oIL.) 


ledum-oil, s. 

Chem. : An oil obtained by distilling the 
leaves of the marsh wild rosemary (Ledum 
palustre). It is a yellowish, viscid oil, lighter 
than water, and possessing a pun ent our. 
When exposed to the air, it gradually solidifies 
to a crystalline mass, insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol and ether. It appears to be 
a mixture of a volatile oil and a solidified oil 
(Ledum-camphor). ‘The analysis of Ledum- 
camphor leads to the formula CogH430. 


1eé (1), s. & a. [Icel. hile, hlé-bordh = the lee- 
side; cogn. with Dan. lw; Sw. ld; Dut. Wy; 
A.S. hleo, hleow =a covering, a shelter ; Prov. 
Eng. lew = a shelter; O. Sax. hleo = pro- 
tection.] 
A, As substantive : 
1. Nawt.: The side or quarter of 4 ship 
opposite to that from which the wind blows 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 
-sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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the sheltered side; the shelter afforded by an 
Object interposed and keeping off the wind. 
“ For now in front her trembling inmates see 
The hills of Greece emerging on the lee.” 
Falconer : Shipwreck, iii, 
$42. Hence, any sheltered side. 
“He halted, desiring me to take shelter in his/ee.’—~ 
dall: Frag. of Science, ch. vii,, p. 234, 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to that side or 
quarter towards which the wind blows: as, 
The lee side of a ship. 

{J (1) To lay a ship by the lee: 

Naut.: To place a ship in such a position 
that the wind will come right upon her broad- 
side, and the sails will lie flat against the masts 
and shrouds, 

(2) Under the lee of: 

Naut.: On that side which is opposite to 
that against which the wind blows; on the 
sheltered side ; protected from the wind by. 


lee-board, s. 

Naut.: A board lowered on the lee-side of a 
flat-bottomed vessel to act as a temporary 
keel in avoiding lee-way, preventing the ves- 
sel drifting to leeward. A eentre-board is a 
lee-board, raised and lowered in a water-tight 
well amidships. 


lee-fange, s. 

Naut. : An iron across a deck or on the taff- 
rail, for the sheet of a fore-and-aft sail to slip 
on in tacking. 


lee-gauge, s. 

Naut.: A greater distance from the point 
= bea the wind blows than another vessel 

as. 


lee-lurch, s. 
Naut.: A violent lurch or roll of a ship to 
leeward in a high sea. : 


lee-shore, s. 

Naut. : The shore under the lee of a vessel ; 
the shore towards which the wind blows. 

“What made it more oo was that we were on 
, & lee-shore.’—Marryat; Peter Simple, ch. xv. 

lee-side, s. 

Naut.: The lee of a vessel. 


lee-tide, s. 
Naut. : A tide which runs in the same direc- 
tion as the wind blows. 


lee-way, s. [Lreway.] 


leé (2), s. [Fr. lie.] The sediment or coarser 
parts of a liquid, which settle at the bottom ; 
now only used in the plural. [Less.] 
“ Religion can . . . throw down their pois'nous lee.” 
he Young : Night Thoughts, vii. 475. 
lee (8), 's. [Lrre.] (Scotch.) 


lee (4), s. [Lra.] 
*lee, v.i. [Liz.] 


lee’-a, s. [Named after James Lee, founder of 
the Hammersmith Nursery.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Lees 
(q.v.). It consists of shrubs growing in tropi- 
cal Asia and Africa. JL. aspera, a Western 
Himalayan species, producesa black succulent 
fruit, eaten by the natives. 


fle'-6-20, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. le(ea); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. ew.) 

_  Bot,: A tribe of Vitaces (Vineworts), The 
petals are united at the base, the stamens 
monadelphous, the ovules solitary, no ten- 
drils. (Lindley.) The stems of Leea robusta 
are used in India for fences, stakes, and 
temporary huts. 


leech (1), * leche, s. [A.S. léce=a physi- 
cian ; ldenian = to cure; cogn. with Icel. 
leknir = physician; lekna=to cure; Dan. 
lege = a physician ; lege = to heal; Sw. ldékare 
=a physician ; ldka = to heal; Goth. leikeis, 
lekeis =a physician ; leikinon = to ‘heal; 0. 
H. Ger. lahhi, ldchi = a physician ; léhhindn 
= to heal; M. H. Ger. ldchenen =o use 
remedies ; ldchen =a remedy; Ir, & Gael. 
leigh = a physician ; leigheas = a cure. Once 
the general English appellation for a phy- 
sician. After it became obsolete in England 
it was still retained by the inhabitants within 
the Irish pale. (Trench: English Past & Pre- 
sent.) | 
“TI. Ord. Lang. : A physician, a doctor; a 
professor of the art of healing. 


“* And solace sought he none from priest nor leech.” 
Byron: Lara, i, 


lee—leer 


II. Technically: 

1, Zoology : 

Q) Sing: Any individual of the suctorial 
order Hirudinea, of which the best known 
examples are the horseleech (q.v.), and the 


medicinal leech, 
es) 5 
= AN 
as 


under which name 
two species are com- 

SUCKER AND JAW OF 
LEECH. 


monly employed: 
Hirudo medicinalis, 
chiefly imported 
from Germany, Bo- 
hemia, and Russia; 
and the Hungarian 
leech (H. officinalis). 

a. Anterior extremity of 
Hirudo officinalis, magni- 
fied, showing the sucker 
an liate jaws. 05. 
One of the jaws detached, 
showing the semicircular 
toothed margin. 


Greenish - olive to 
dark green, six yel- 
low - reddish or yel- 
low bands along the 
back; numerous 
black spots on abdo- 
men. The body is 
composed of from 90 to 100 rings, and fur- 
’ nished with a discal:and caudal sucker. The 
anterior sucker is small, the mouth furnished 
with three semi-circular toothed jaws, meeting 
in a point. Leeches grow very slowly, and 
some years elapse before they arrive at matu- 
rity. They are not fit for medicinal purposes 
before the age of twelve or eighteen months. 
They inhabit pools and marshy places ; and in 
the south of France they are bred in large 
marshes chiefly for the continental market. 

(2) Pl. : The order Hirndinea. 

2. Surg.: Leeches are employed for the 
local extraction of blood when cupping is not 
advisable. Care should be taken that they 
do not enter the mouth or any other cavity of 
the body. To destroy a leech in the stomach, 
injections of salt. and water are used. 


leech-gatherer, s. One who gathers 
leeches for medical purposes. 
“Tl think of the leech-gatherer on the lonely moor.” 
Wordsworth. Revolution & Independence. 
leech (2), leach, * leetch, s.  [Icel. lik=a 
leech-line ; Sw. lik; Dan. lig = a bolt-rope.] 
Naut.: The side edge of a square sail. The 
foremost edge (for the time being) is the luff or 
weather-leech. In a fore-and-aft sail, the 
after edge is the leech. 


leech-line, s. 

Naut.: A line attached to the leech-rope on 
the edge of a sail, and passing up through a 
block on the yard, to haul on the leech; as 
Ls bunt and leech-lines, the preventer leech- 

ine. 


leech-rope, s. 

Naut.: That part of a bolt-rope along the 
vertical edge of a sail. The leeches are hauled 
by leech-lines, which pass up through blocks 
on the yards, and brail up the sail. 


* leéch (1), * leche, v.t..&%. [Lxexcu (1), s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To treat with medicine ; to heal, to cure. 


“‘And would be leched wonder faine.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 880. 


2. To bleed by the use of leeches. 
B. Iniransitive: 

1, To practise medicine, 

2. To bleed with leeches. 


“He served there on the medical staff of the Foreign 
Legion, in which capacity he Zeeched and let blood.”— 
Atheneum, Sept. 9, 1882. 


leech (2), v.t. [Lercu.] 
leech-tub, s. [Let¢cu-rus.] 


leegh’-craft, leche-craft, s. [Eng. leech 
@) and craft.) The art of healing; the science 
of or skill in medicine, 
“The leechcraft h skilful 
Naples Lytions Zononk Be, Grea as 
leé-ghee’, [Lrtcur.] 


leeds'-ite, s. [Named after the place were 
found, Leeds, suff. -ite (Min.).] 


Min.: A mixture of gypsum and barytes. 
*leef, s. [Lrar.] 


* leef, * leefe, a. 
Kind, fond, willing. 
“‘Whilome ull these were low and lees, 

And loved their flocks to feed." 


5 Spenser ; Pastorals. 

leek, *leke, s. [A.S. ledc; cogn. with Dut. 

a : — laukr; Dan. lég; Sw. 16k; Ger. 
uch. 


[A.8. ledf, lidf] [Lrer.] 


*leeke, a. 
leé’-lane, leé-fu-lane, adv. 


leé’-lite, s. 


leér, v.i. & t. 


leér (1), * leare, *lere, s: & a. 


leér (2), s. 


Bot. & Hort.: Alliwm Porrum, a culinary 
vegetable cultivated in Britain, The stem and 
leaves are used in soups aid stews. The 
blanched stems are much used by the French 
in their cookery. The Welsh wear it on St. 
David’s Day (March 1). The leek of Scrip- 
ture (Heb. V3T (chhatsir) is probably cor- 
rectly translated'in Numb. xi. 12. Though 
this is the only passage in the A. V. rendered 
leek, yet chhatsir occurs in nineteen othez 
passages. 

“Seeing now that I.amentred thus far into a Sih 


course of onions, I shal] not do amisse to treate 
leekes also."—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xix., ch. v. 


4] The Sand-leek is Allium Scorodoprasum, 
wild in Britain, but rare; the Wild-leek is 
A, Ampeloprasum, which is indigenous to the 
west of Ireland, but only naturalised in 
England. The Stone-leek is A. fistulosum. 

| To eat the leek: To retract statements 
pe one has made. (Shakesp.: Henry V., 
Vigelle 

leek-green, s. A green colour, resembling 
that of the leek. 


[LIKE, a.] 
(Prob. from 


lee = life, and lane = lone, alone.) All alone. 
(Scotch.) 


lee’-lang, a. es lee (3), and lang = long.) 


Livelong. (Scotch. 


“ The thresher’s weary flingin-tree, 
The leelang day had tired me.” 
Burns: The Vision. 


(Named after J. F. Lee, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge.] 

Min.: A variety of compact orthoclase 
(q.v.), of a deep flesh-red colour and waxy 
lustre, found at Gryphyttan, Sweden. 

[Lzer, s.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To look obliquely or slyly, or with a look 
expressive of contempt, malice, or triumph ; 
to throw sly or arch looks. 


“T will make theking do you grace; I will leer upon 
, as 'a comes by.”—Shakesp. . 2 Henry IV., v. 5. 


* 9. To sneak away. 
“He leered away on the other side."—Bunyan- Pit- 
grim’s Progress, pt. i. 
* B. Transitive: 
1, To allure with sly or arch looks. 
“ To gild a face with smiles ; and leer a man to ruin.” 
Dryden : Spanish Friar, i. 
2. To turn slyly or archly : as, To leer one’s 
eye. ; 
[A.S. hleér 
= the cheek, the face, a 100k; cogn. with O. 
Sax. Alior=the cheek; O. Dut. lier; Icel. 
hlyr ; Dut. loeren = to leer, to peep.] 
A. As substantive : 
*1, The cheek, the face. 
“The tears trilling down his Jeeres.”—Holinshed: 
Treland (an. 1547). 
* 2, A face, a countenance ; looks. 
“ Here's a REE lad framed of another leer.” | 
hakesp. > Titus Andronicus, iv. 2, 
8. An oblique, sly, or arch look; a look ex 
pressive of a feeling of malice, amorousness, 
or triumph. 
“The conscious simper, and the jealous leer 
Mix in his look.” Pope: Dunciad, ii. 6 
*B. As adj. : Leering ; glancing on all sides, 
“He... keepes a leare eye still."—Harle: Micro. 
scog., No. 78, 
[Prob. from lee = to lie.] The an- 
nealing chamber or arch of a glass manufac- 
tory. It is sometimes a simple oven, or it 
may be a long chamber through which the 
ware is pushed in trays, the period of passage 
being sufficient for the annealing operation. 


*leér (8), s. [Etym. doubtful; ef. Icel. lerka 


= to lace.] A kind of braid or tape. 


*leér (1), *leare, *leere, *lere, a. 


[O. Low Ger. lari; O. H. Ger. ldrer.] 
1, Empty. 
2. Without a rider, 
“* An horse runnes leer with sed 
Harnngion 4 Onna i Nee 
3. Loose, dissolute, uncontrolled. 


“Tf the house 
And your leer drunkards let me.” 
Ben Jonson: New inn, iw. & 
4, Devoid of sense, empty, frivolous: 
leer words. : 3 Ag 


*leér (2), a. (Larpoarp.] Left. 


“His hat turned up o’ rf — ronson. 
Tale of a Tub, i, 2. Dn eenite. Bea ° 


a a a 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Sjrian. 2%, c= 6; ey=a. mn =nctite 


leer “ing, pr. par, a., &s (Leer, v] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 


the verb). 
C. As subst. ; 
lace? W leer. The act of looking with a 
leér’-ing-ly, adv. 


(Eng. leering; -ly.] In a 
leering manner ; with a leer, mg Wy.) 


leér-si-a, s. (Named after J. D. Leers, a 
German botanist.) : 
Bot.: A genus of grasses, tribe Oryzem, 
The flowers are on panicled, much-com- 
pressed spikelets, with awnless glumes, and 
one to six stamens, Ten species are known. 
Leersia i a grass with an effuse 
panicle three stamens, is wild in watery 
places in Britain, but rare. 


léer- 
sly. (Siang.) 
leés (1), s. [Fr. lie = dregs; Low Lat. lia, a 
word of doubtful origin. The word is 
roperly a plural from lee (2), s., but is 
uently used as a singular noun.] The 
dregs, sediment, or er parts of any 
liquor which settle to the bottom; spec., the 
or sediment of wine. 
tite 
ns . $ Maedeth, il. & 
*leés (2), s. (Fr. laisse, lesse.] A leash (q.v.) 


*leés (3) s. [AS. leds=false.) [Leasinc.] 
A lie, a falsehood. 


*leége (1), v.t. (Leass (2), v.] 
* leege (2)v.t.. [Losz.] 


*leése (3), v.t. (Lat. lesus, pa. par. of ledo 
=to hurt.) To hurt. 


“Take heed you leese it not."—Ben Jonson > Every 
‘umour. 


Man out of his & 
lee’-sdme, a. ([Lee=lief; suff. -some.] 
Pleasant, desirable, agreeable. 
leesome-lane, adv. Dear self alone. 
“There sat the laird, his leesome-tane.”—Scott: Red- 
gauntlet, let. xi. 
* eet (1), s. [A variant of lathe (1) (q.v.).] 
1. A court-leet (q.v-). 


» bk. iv., ch. 19. 


2. The district under the jurisdiction of a 


court-leet. 
3. A day on which a court-leet is held. 


+ Othello, iil. 3, 


leet-ale, s. A feast or merry-making at 


& court-leet. 


leet-man, s. One who is subject to the 
jurisdiction of a court-leet. 


* leét, (2), s. [A.S. hlet =a lot; Icl. kiti=a 


share, a part), 
1. A portion ; a lot. 
2. A list of candidates for any office. 

- J Short-leet: A list of persons selected from 
the leet or list of candidates for any office, in 
order that their claims may be more carefully 
or specially examined, 


feet, (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.) A local name 
for = whiting in the neighbourhood of Scar- 


borough. 


leew -ard (leew as lf), adv. & s. [Ei 
lee (1), 33 sao Allied » O, Dut. lywaard ; 
Dut. lijwaarts). 
A, As adj.: On or 
side, or towards which the wind blows. 


“By change of wind to leeward side.” 
al Sift: On the Unton, 


B. As adv.: Toward the lee side, or that 


towards which the wind blows; the 
opposite to windward. 


C. As subst.: The lee side, or that part 


towards which the wind blows. 
“ And many a visit he paid unto 


leeward, 
And called:owb im pat for palobeands and steward.” 


: Arab Maiden, 
lceward-tide, s. 
Naut. : A tide running in the same direction 
as the wind blows.; a lee-tide. 


leew -ard-l¥ (leew as 1f), a. [Hng. lee- 


ward ; -ly.J : 
Naut.: A term applied to ships, which, 


boil, bé} ; pdut, jOw1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; g0, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, 


a, (Eng. leer (v.); -y.] Cunning, | * lefe, * leéfe, a. & s. 


rtaining to the lee 


leering—leg 


when sailing close-hauled, make a great deal | 


of leeway ; the opposite to weatherly (q.v.). 


lee'-way, s. (Eng. lee and way.) 

Naut, ; The deviation or loss from her true 
course which a ship makes by drifting to 
leeward ; the late movement or drift of 
a ship to leeward. 


| To make up leeway: To overtake work 
which has got indhand; to make up for 
lost time. 


spe te aneetna, Mea et a 
0! "ae 
Malt Gazette Ni ‘OV, 25, ee “ 


leéze, phr. or adv. [A corrupt. of lief is (me 
= dear is (to me). ] Gon comes to me ; t 
(Burns : Scotch Drink.) 


(A.S. leéf.] [Lrer.] 
A. As adj. : Dear, beloved, pleased, willing, 
agreeable. 
bo? had I th 
as him, God wot, eae Le eet 
Chaucer, C. T., 10,886. 
B. As subst. : One who is beloved ; a friend, 
a sweetheart. 
« His 
Had inde.” “Homauené of the Byse, 
1éft, * lift, *luft, *lyft, a. &s. (Prob. of 
English origin, though not found in A.B. Cf. 
N. Fries. lee/t, leefter hond = left hand ; 0.Dut. 
lt. Notrelated to leave, v., in the sense of 
the left, or unused, hand, as suggested by 
A, As adjective : 
1, Expressing or denoting the side opposite 
to the right : as, the left hand, the left side. 
“ In the rigt syd two and in the Zift syde on.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 22; 
a Situated or being on one’s’ left. hand or 
le. 


“Th to that unha) ; 

Which to the depth of Tartarus desvenda.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; #neid vi. 728, 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : That side which is opposite 
to the right ; that which is on the left side: 
as, He stood on my left. 

2. Politics: That party which sits on the 
left side of the —— ; the opposition ; 
amongst the legislative assemblies of Europe 
used to denote the advanced or radical party. 

{| (1) Over the left: A slang or colloquial ex- 
— used ironically or sarcastically to 

enote disbelief in or negation of a statement: 
as, I believe you, over the left. 

(2) The left bankof a river: The bank which 
is on the left hand of a person looking down 
the stream. 


left-band, a. & s. 


A, As adj.: Situated or being on one’s left 
side: as, a left-hand man. 


B, As subst. :; The left side; not the right 
hand. 


am pleased. 


Left-hand-rope: Rope laid up and twisted 
“against the sun,” as it is termed; water-laid 
rope. 

left-handed, a. 


I. Literally: 
1. Having more ous in or capability of 
using the left hand than the right. 


“ Among all this le there were seven hundred 
chosen men left-ha “Judges xX. 16. 


2. Moving from right to left ; characterized 
by position on or direction towards the left. 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. Awkward, clumsy, inexpert: as, He is 
a very left-handed workman. 

2. Stupid, awkward: as, a left-handed ar- 
rangement. 

3. Insincere, malicious, sinister; as, a left 
handed compliment, 

*4, Unlucky, sinister, inauspicious. 

“That would not be Joe off with le/t-handed cries,” 
—Ben Jonson : Silent Woman, iil. 2. 

Left-handed marriage: [MORGANATIC], 

Left-handed serew: A screw whose threads 
advance ‘‘ against the sun,” that is, from right 
to left. This is the opposite to the cominon, 
or right-handed screw, which is operated by 
turning it in the direction of the hands of a 
watch, 


left-handedness, s. 

1. Lit.: The quality or state of being left- 
handed ; ability to use the left hand with 
greater facility than the right. 
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*2. Fig.: Awkwardness, clumsiness, insin- 
cerity. 


A “Although a squint handedne: 
B’ ungracious ; yet we cannot ly that hand” 
ine: To the Countess of Bedford. 


* left-handiness, s. Awkwardness, left- 
handedness, clumsiness, 


“ An awkward address . . . and a certain Ze 
ness... proclaim low education.”—Ohesteryjield, 


“left-witted, a. Dull, stupid, silly. 
16ft, pret. & pa. par. of v. (LEAVE, ¥.J 


left-off, a. Discarded as no longer ser 
viceable ; laid aside : as, left-off clothing, , 


*“lefte, pret. of». (Lirt, v.] 


*léft'-ward, adv. (Eng. 3 a5 -ward, 
Towards the left, on A lett a or hand, , 


“ Strike leftward, co nt ide. 
Mounts up the ston ord anat oar yr 


Matthew Arnold; Grande Chartreuse, 
*1e-full, a. (Lawrut.] 
lég, s. [Icel. leggr = a leg, a hollow bone, a 


stem of a tree, a shaft of a spear; cogn. with 
Dan. = the calf of the logy Bit, boner the 
calf or bone of the leg.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1), One of the limbs of man and other ani- 
mals, used for walking or running; in a more 
limited sense, same as II, 1. 

“I wit 
Man strutting on two irae pee note 
Dryden ; Cock & Fox, 40. 

(2) Anythingresembling a leg ; as— 

(a) A support of a chair or table, 

, (0) One limb of a compass. They are called 
pever pen, wheel, extension, reversible, point 

egs, &c., according to the purpose for which 
they are adapted. 

*(c) One of the sides ofa triangle, as opposed 
to the base. aii re 

(3) That portion of a stocking, trousers, &c., 
which covers the leg. 

* 2. Figuratively: 

(1) An obeisance ; an act of reverence; & 
bow. (Corbet: To Lord Mordant.) 

(2) A blackleg; a low, swindling betting- 
man, 

II. Technically : 

1. Anat. (Pl.): The lower limbs or extremi- 
ties of the body. Each of these consists of 
two bones, the tibia or shinbone and the 
fibula or peroneal bone alongside of the tibia. 
The two are connected at their upper and 
lower extremities by synovial articulations, 
and have their shafts united by an interosse- 
ous membrane, 

2. Cricket: 

(1) That part of the field which lies to the 
back and left side of a right-handed batsman, 
as he stands to receive the ball from the 
bowler. 

(2) The fieldsman who stands in the part of 
the ground described in (1), short leg, square 
leg, or long leg, according to his distance from 
aud relative position to the wicket. 

8. Elevator: The movable dependent case 
containing the lower end of the belt of iron 
buckets of a grain-elevator. 

4, Naut.: A small rope put through one of 
the bolt-ropes of the main or fore sail. 


YT 1. To change the legs: 

Manége: To change step. 

2. To full on one's legs : To be fortunate or 
successful ; to escape fortunately out of some 
difficulty. 

8. To feel one’s legs: To begin to walk ; said 
of children, 

4. To give a leg to; To give one a leg up: To 
assist, to help : especially in mountinga horse. 

5. To have the legs of one: To be faster in 
running. (Slang.) 

6. To make a leg: To make a bow or obei- 
sance ; to bow. 


“ So in they come—each mikes his leg, 
And flings his head before.” 
Cowper : The Fearly Distress. 
7. To 


put one’s best leg foremost: To exert 
oneself to the utmost. 

8. To shake a loose leg: To live a loose, licen- 
tious life. (Slang.) 

9. To have not a leg left, To have not a leg to 
stand on: To be at the end of one’s resources 
or strength. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing- 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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10. To be on one’s last legs: To be inan ex- 
treme stage of exhaustion ; to be on the verge 
of financial ruin. 

11. To get on one’s legs: To rise to speak, 

12. On one’s legs: Standing, ready to speak. 

13. To stand on one’s own legs: To support 
one’s self ; to depend on one’s self. 


leg-and-foot guard, s. 

Manége : 

1. A pad or strap to protect a horse's feet or 
legs. They are used— 

(1) To prevent the cutting of the fetlock or 
foot by interfering. [INTERFERE, v., II. 1.] 

(2) To prevent the cutting of the knees in 
kneeling or falling forward on to the knees. 

(3) To prevent the abrasion of the hide by 
hopples. 

2. A lined sleeve, as a hopple-ring, to pre- 
vent abrasion of the fetlock. [HoppLe.] 

3. A stout piece of leather, strengthened by 
a longitudinal iron plate. It is strapped to 
the right leg of an artillery-driver, to prevent 
injury from the pole of the carriage. 
~ leg- s. Escape from custody. 

To give leg-bail : To run away. 

“T wud gie them leg-bail to a certainty.”—Scott - 

Antiquary, ch. xxxix. 
leg-lock, s. A lock or shackle for the leg. 


*ldg, vi. [Lxa, s.] To bow; to make aleg. 
“He'll kiss his hand, and leg it.” 
Sha ley: Bird in a Cage, v. 1. 
*1ég'-a-ble, a. [Lat. legabilis; from lego = 
to bequeath, to appoint.) Capable of being 
bequeathed as a legacy. 


lég’-a-cy, * lég’-a-gié, s. [Formed as if 
from a Lat. legatia, from legatum = a legacy $ 
neut. sing. of legatus, pa. par. of lego= to 
bequeath ; O. Fr. legat.] 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

*(1) A commission ; business entrusted] by 

gnother for execution ; a mission. 

“That whole tale of all Tay legacy and message 
wherfore I am sent into the world.”—T7yndall - 
Workes, p. 459. 

(2) In the same sense as II. 

“Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 

Unto their issue.” Shukesp. : Julius Cesar, iii. 2. 

2. Fig.: Anything which is handed or 

passes down from an ancestor or predecessor. 


II. Law : (See extract). 


“A legacy isa pea nen or gift of goods and chattels 
by testament, and the person to whom it was given 
is styled the legatee. his bequest transfers an in- 
choate property to the legatee; but the right is not 

erfect without the assent of the executor ; for, if I 
ave a general or pecuniary legacy of £100, or a 
specific one of a piece of plate, I cannot in either case 
take it without the consent of the executor. For in 
him all the chattels are vested, and it is his business 
first of all to see whether there is a sufficient fund 
left to pay the debts of the testator: the rule of 
equity being, that a man must be just before he is 
permitted to be generous. .And in case of a deficiency 
of assets, all the general legacies must abate pro- 
ortionably, in order to pay the debts; but a specific 
acy, of a piece of plate, a horse, or the like, is not 
to abate at all, or allow anything by way of abate- 
ment, unless there be not sufficient without it. 
Upon the same principle, if the legatees have been 
paid their legacies, they are afterwards bound to 
refund a rateable part, in case debts come in more 
than sufficient to exhaust the residuum after the 
legacies paid."—Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 8. 
| (1) A demonstrative legacy : A legacy par- 
taking in part of the nature of both a general 
and specific legacy : asa sum of money left with 


reference to a particular fund for payment, 
(2) Lapsed legacy : [LAPSED]. 
(8) Legacy-duty : A duty on legacies payable 
to the crown, at rates which increase in 
roportion to the remoteness of kind of the 
egatee from the testator. 


(4) Vested legacy’: [VESTED]. 

legacy-hunter, s. One who pays court 
to another in the hope of receiving a legacy at 
his death. 

legacy-hunting, a. & s. 
A, As adj.:; Paying court with a view to 
receiving a legacy. 
B. As subst.: 
legacy-hunter 

le'-gal, *1é-gall, a. & s. (Fr. légal, from 

Lat. legalis = legal, from lew (genit. legis) = 
law; Sp. legal ; Ital. legale.} 

A, As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, According to law; in accordance or con- 
formity with the law 


The act or practices of a 


leg—lege 


2. Lawful, legitimate, permitted or sanc- | lég’-ate, * leg-at, s. 


tioned by the law. 
“The lender will rather lend it to the banker, at the 
legal interest.”—Locke : Of Lowering of Interest. 


8. Created or defined by the law: as, a 
legal crime. 

4, Pertaining to law or questions of law. 

“An officer . . . wasable to determine all legal 

controversies which could occur within the district.” 
—Hume ; Hist. Hng., vol. ii, (App. 2) 

II. Theology: 

1, Of or belonging to the Mosaic law; con- 
formable to the enactments of the Mosaic law. 

“But my blindness still was such, 
I chose a legal course.” 
Cowper : Olney Hymns, lv. 

2. Of or belonging ‘to the Law as distin- 
guished from the Gospel; of or belonging to 
works as distinguished from free grace. 

B, As subst. : 

Scots Law: The same as LecaL REVERSION 
(q.v.). 

legal-debts, s. Debts which can be re- 
covered by process in a court of common law. 


legal-estate, s. An estate in land fully 
recognised as such in a court of common law. 


legal-fiction, s. [Ficrion]. 


legal-reversion, s. 

Scots Law: The period within which a 
debtor, whose heritage has been adjudged, is 
entitled to redeem the subject, that is, to 
disencumber it of the adjudication by paying 
the debt adjudged for. Called also Legal. 


legal-tender, s. [TENDER, s.] 


as eh ton s. (Eng. legal; -ism.] Strict ad- 
herence to law or prescription ; legal doctrine. 


“ The spirit of RET might mistake the true con- 
nection.”— W. Robertson Smith: Old Test. in Jewish 
Church, lect. vi., p. 164 


1é'-gal-ist, s. [Eng. legal; -ist.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who advocates a strict 
adherence to law or prescription. 


2. Theol.: One who rests his hope of salva- 
tion on his conformity to the Divine law. 


16-gal’-i-ty, s. [Fr. légalité, fr. Lat legalitatem, 
accus, of legalitas = legality, from legalis = 
legal (q.v.); Sp. legalidad ; Ital. legalita.} 
1. Ordinary Lang. : The quality or state of 
being legal or in accordance with the law; 
lawfulness ; “eg:timacy. 


“These proceedings, however reprehensible, had yet 
ene semblance of legality.”—Macaulay.: Hist. Eng., 
ch. ii. 


2. Theology: 

(1) Outward conformity to the Law with- 
out inward heart obedience, 

(2) Bondage to the Law, as distinguished 
from ‘‘the glorious liberty of the children of 
God” (Romans viii. 21). 


1é-gal-i-za’-tion, s. (Eng. legaliz(e) ; -ation.] 
The act of legalizing. 


1é-gal-ize, v. t. [Eng. legal ; -ize.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To make lawful; to render conformable 
to or in accordance with the law, either by 
authorizing the doing of an act, or by sanc- 
tioning what has been done. 


“What do you think were the feelings of every 
man, who looks upon Parliament in an higher light 
than that of a market-overt for legalizing a base 
traffick of votes and pensions, when he saw you 
employ such means of coercion to the Crown, in order 
to coerce our Parliament through that medium ?”— 
Burke ; Letter to Thomas Burgh, Esq. 

2. To justify ; to excuse. 

“Tf any thing can legalize revenge, it should be 
injury from an extremely obliged person.”—South : 

ermons, 


t II. Theol. ; To interpret in a legal spirit. 


1é'-gal-ly, adv. [Eng. legal; -ly.] Ina legal 
or lawful manner ; according to law ; lawfully ; 
without breaking the law. 
“He summoned to the board persons not legally 
qualified to sit.there.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. x.4 
+1é-gal-néss, s. [Eng. legal; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being legal ; legality. 


*lég’-an-tine, a. 
LEGATINE (q.V.). | 


*1ég’-a-tar-y, s. [Fr. légataire ; It. & Sp. lega- 
tario, from Lat. legatarius, from legatus, pa. 
par. of lego = to appoint ; to bequeath.) One 
to whom a legacy has been left ; a legatee. 


“An executor shall exhibit a true inventory of 
goods, taken in the presence of fit persons, as creditors 
and legataries are.”—Ayliffe: Parergon. 


(Prob. a misprint for 


[Fr. légat, from ge 
legatus = a legate ; a deputy, prop. pa. par. o 
a = to appoint ; to send, from lex (genit 
legis) = law; Sp. & Port. legado ; It. legato i] 

1. An ambassador. 

“ a a foe.” 
He went a legate, dd aire i ey eg 

2. Specif. An ambassador (a cardinal or 
bishop) sent by the Pope to the court of a 
foreign prince or state. Of these legates 
there are three degrees: the first and highest 
being styled legates a latere, who are members 
of the Pope’s council, and are invested with 
the highest authority, and are sent only on 
missions of the greatest importance, or as 
governors of a Roman province; secondly, 
legates de latere, who are entrusted with 
missions of less gravity; and thirdly, legati 
nati, consisting of those prelates who hold 
the title in virtue of their office and dignity 
in the church, but are not despatched on 
missions. [NuNCcIO.] 

ie Ned, a 
kindof Pitpenale Lat in At Ma wer of the 
Pope in all the provinces committed to their charge.’ 
—Hume: Hist. Eng., vol. i., Note N. 

* 3. A messenger of any kind. 


“There stands the messenger of truth: there stands 
The legate of the skies,” Cowper: Task, ii. 338. 


lég-a-teé’, s. (Lat. legatus, pa. par. of lego= 
to appoint ; to bequeath; suff. -ee.] One to 
whom a legacy is bequeathed. 


“‘Mammon makes the world his legatee 
Through fear, not love.” Cowper : Charity, 45 


*lég’-ate-ship, * lég’-at-ship, s. [Eng. 
legate ; -ship.) The office, rank, or position of 
a legate. 


“Thus by the chance and change of Popes, the legat- 
ship of Anselme could take no place.”—Holinshed : 
Henry I. (an. 1116), 


lég’-a-tine, a. (Eng. legate); -ime.] Of or 
pertaining to a legate. 


“This violation of ecclesiastical and legutine privi- 
& leges.’"—Hallam; Middle Ages, ch. vii. 


Legatine Constitutions, s. pl. 

Ch. Hist.: Ecclesiastical laws enacted in 
national synods held under Cardinals Otho 
and Othobon, legates from Pope Gregory IX. 
and Pope Clement IV., in the reign of Henry 
III., about 1230 and 1268. (Shipley.) 


1é-ga/-tion, *le-ga-ty-on, s. [Fr. léga- 
tion, from Lat. legationem, accus. of legatio, 
from legatus, pa. par. of lego =to appoint ; 
Sp. legacion ; Ital. legazione.] 
* 1, The act of sending forth or commission- 
ing as an agent or delegate for another. 


“ And thys busynesse was farre dyuerse from world 
lye affaires; euen so was this kind of ambassade or 
legatyon new.’—Udal: Marke vi. 


2. The ambassador or envoy sent to any 
foreign court on a mission, together with his 
assistants: as, the legation of the United 
States. 

3. The official residence of a political envoy. 


“He declines to make the British Legation a house 
of call for all comers.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 24, 1884. 


*4, A district under the jurisdiction of a 
papal legate. 


lég-a-tis’-si-m6, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: Exceedingly, smooth, close, and 
connected. 


16-ga/-td, adv. [Ital.] . 

Music: Bound, close, connected. <A piece 
of music so marked is intended to be sung or 
played in an even, smooth, and gliding 
manner. It is opposed to staccato (q.v.). 
The notes intended to be played legato 
are frequently tied or joined by the signs 
aN \ above or below them. 


*1lég-a-tor’, * 1é-ga/-tor, s. [(Lat., from 
legatus, pa. par. of lego = to appoint, to be- 
queath.] <A testator; one who bequeaths a 


legacy. 
“Su debate 
Betwixt pretenders to a fair estate, 
Bequeathed by some legator’s last intent.” 
den: Hind & Panther, ii. 875, 
lég-a-ti’-ra, lég-a-ture (1), s.. (Ital. 
legatura.] 


Music: A bind ; a ligature (q.v.). 


*1ég’-a-ture (2), s. [Eng. legat(e) ;-wre.] The 
office, duties, rights, and privileges of a legate. 


“The Parliament forbade him to us the privi- 
aoe of his legatwre.”—Clarendon : ‘Religion é Policy, 


es (1), vt. An abbreviation of ALLEGE 
q.V.). 


faite, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. se, cee—e; ey=a. qu = kw. 


* lege (2), v.t. [ALLAy.] 
 *ilege, a. &s. [Lizcz,] 
Wge'-mént, s. (Levcement.) 


~end, * leg-ende, s. [Fr. from 
cs ua, aw prop. = ings to be read, 
neut. pl. legendus, fut. part. of lego = to 


read; Gr. Aéyw (lego) = to collect, to gather, 
to tell ; Ital. leggenda ; Port. he] ann” 

I, Ordinary Language : 

“1, A chronicle, biography, or register of 
the lives of saints, which were formerly read 
in the refectories of religious houses, and as 
lessons at matins. From the marvellous 
stories in some of these biographies came 
meanings 2 and 38. [GoLDEN-LEGEND.] 

*2. A story of any kind; a tale, a nar- 
rative. 

“Tn mak 
Ot gun wba, ad sei deta tad wine” 
Chaucer; Legend of Good Women. (Prol.) 

3. A story of an incredible or marvellous 
character; originally such a one told of a 
saint, and hence, any non-historical or un- 
authentic story ; a tradition, a fable. 

“ Afterwards 

bee nothing oF ryt! | cvevebrtry nny mi 
with disdaine throwne 


vanities, they haue beene euen 
out.”—Hooker: Eccles. Polity, bk. v., § 20. 


*4, A list, a register. 


“ My name y-enterede 
In the legende of lif longe er ich were.” 
‘+ Ploughman, p. 194. 


5. An inscription ; specifically, an inscrip- 
tion or motto on a coat of arms. 

Il. Numis. : The inscription or letters round 
the field of a medal or coin, in contradistinc- 
tion to the inscription across it. 

“The first fault therefore which I shall find with a 

legend is its diffusiveness."—<A : On 
Ancient Medals, dial. 3. 
*1ég-end, v.t. [LecEnn, s.] To tell, to nar- 
rate ; to describe in story. 
“ Nor ladie’s wanton love, nor only diet ee 


I out in rhimes all ric 
Bishop Hall : Satires, bk. i., sat. 1. 


Wé-end-ar-¥, «. &s. (Eng. legend ; -ary.) 
A. As adj.: Of the nature of a legend ; con- 
sisting of or containing legends ; fabulous. 
“These variations of the same , nixed up with 
+ eer ma of —— sacred offering = in- 
Early Roman Hist, (1855), ii. 587. 
* B. As substantive: 
1, A book of legends. 
2, A narrator of legends. 
*16g-end-ist, s. (Eng. legend; -ist.] A 
writer of legends. 
“This was decidedly an invention of the legendist.” 
—Southey - Letters, iv. 312. 


*18g-6r, s.&a. [Levcer, Leicer.], 
* leger-book, s. 
1, A cartulary or register of a religious 
house. 
2. A ledger. 

*18g-6r, a. [Fr., from a Low Lat. * leviarius, 
from Lat. levis =light.}) Light, unimportant, 
slight. [LepGer (2). ] 

leger-line, s. [Lepcer-Live.] 

-ér-dé-main’, * leg-ier-de-mayne, 

leyg-ier-de-maine, s. (0. Fr. legier de 
main = light of hand : léger=light, and main 
=hand.) Sleight of hand; dexterity in de- 
ceiving the eye by the quickness or nimbleness 
of the hand ; 4 trick performed so dexterously 
and adroitly as +o elude discovery by the 
spectators ; trickery, juggling ; a juggle. 

“ h which th 
would gle foes C2 is aie he toa 
asyde.” _T More: Workes, p. 313 

*16g-ér-dé-main-ist, s. [Eng. legerde: 
ue. ; -ist.] One who practises or is skilled 
in legerdemain ; a juggler, a conjuror. 


©15-gédr-i-ty, s. [0. Fr. legierete; Fr. 
ine from ¥.. = light.) Lightness, swift- 
Ress, nimbleness, 
“ The organs . . . newly move 
ae ome Shaken. : Henry Voy ive 1, 
* légge (1), * leg-gen (1), v.t. [A.S. lecgan.] 
To lay, i place. F : 
“Ther dorate no wight He upon be Ae a 


e , * leg (2), v.t. [Lay.] To 
ene 


“ To tegen her af her dolour. ofthe 


PSU, béy; poUt, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion= shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, 


lege—legislatively 


légged, a. (Eng, leg; -ed.} 
1. Ord. Lang.: Having legs, generally in 
composition, as two-legged, four-legged, &e, 


2. Her.: The same as MEMBERED (q.Y.). 


lég-gér, s. (Eng. leg ; -er.) A term applied 
to a man who  onciecg a canal boat or barge 


through a low tunnel or bridge by pushin 

with his legs against the sides or roof. : 
lég’-g&t, s. (Perhaps from legge = to lay.) A 

Fin’ of tool used by yood-thatohenis . 


| 18g-gi-a'-dro, adv. [Ital.] 


Music: A direction that the — to 
which the word is appended is to be played 
briskly or gaily. 


*1ég- si-a-droiis, a. ([Ital. leggiadro = 
handsome.) Light, graceful. 
“Yet this Retire f , 
Pos 8 pyck 8 cloud ae ane 

jeaumont: Pysche, c, 18. 
lég’-ging, lég’-gin, s._ (Eng. leg; -ing.) A 
gaiter; a covering of leather, canvas, &c., 
worn over the trousers, and reaching close up 

to the knees. 
“ Black his moccasins and ings.” 

Longfellow; Hiawatha, xvii. 
* lég’-gism, s. [Eng. leg, s.; -ism.] The 
character, practices, or manners of a blackleg. 


lég-gy, a. (Eng. leg, 8. ; -y.] 
1, Lit.: im Ry et having unusually or 
disproportionately long legs: as, a leggy horse. 
* 2. Fig.: Having long stalks. 
“ Plants of Pteroma elegans that have become leggy 


may be mx dry for a while."—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
vol xvi., No. 410, p. 595 (1881). 


lég”-horn, s. [See def.] 

1, A kind of plait of the straw of bearded 
wheat cut m and bleached, and used for 
bonnets hats. It derives its name from 
being imported from Leghorn. 

2. A hat made of the plait described in 1. 

{ The kind of wheat in question is about 
eighteen inches high. It is grown on poor 
sandy soil on the banks of the Arno, between 
Leghorn and Florence, expressly for manufac- 
tureinto hats, It is pulled greenand blanched 
like flax on the gravelly bed of the river. The 
straws are not split as in England, and thus 
the plaits are rendered tougher and more dur- 
able. (Loudon, &c.) 


16g -i-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. legible; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being legible. 
"To explain the legibility of inscriptions in the 
dark.”—Brewster : Nat. ‘Magh, let. ¥., p. 117. 
1ég-i-ble, a. [0. Fr., from Lat. legibilis, from 
lego = to read ; Sp. legible; Ital. leggibile.] 
1. That may be read; capable of being 
read easily ; easy to be read or deciphered. 
2. That may be discovered or understood 
from evident marks or characteristics ; appa- 
rent, plain, evident. 


“ Whate'er she meant, this truth divine 
Is legible and plain, Cowper ; Glowworm, 


16¢-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. legible ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being legible ; legibility. 


1ég-i-bly, adv. [Eng. legib(le); -ly.) Ina 
legible manner ; so as to be legible or easily 
read or deciphered ; plainly. 


* leg-ier-de-maine, s. [Learrpremaln.) 


lé’-gidn, *leg-ioun, s. (Fr. légion, from 
Lat. legi acc. of legio, from lego = to 
collect ; Sp. legion; Ital. legione.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as IT. 1, 

varied in dives peciotovel teaegubtia--ateleeehs 
Cicero, bk. x., let. 15. (Note 9.) 

(2) A military force ; troops, soldiers, 

“ Nor knew great Hector bow his legions yield.” 
Pope; Homer ; [liad xiii. 845. 

2. Fig. : Any very great number; an indefi- 
nitely large number, 

Il. Technically : 

1. Roman Antig.: A division of the Roman 
army, consisting of a number of men varying 
at different periods from 2,000 to 6,000. Ori- 
ginally the legion was divided into fifteen 
companies (manipuli) (Bares), each of 
which contained sixty rank and file, two 
officers—called centurions—and one stand- 
ard-bearer (vewillarius). Afterwards it was 
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divided into ten cohorts, each cohort into 
three companies (manipuli), and each com- 
pany into two centuries, 


“The legion, as established by Romul 
3,000 foot-soldlers. From the Spelman eh tiation, 


uins, until the i 
fhe pas ae inning of the second Punic War, 


until the age of Marius (8.c. 106), the number vari 
from 4,200 to 5,200, seldom falling below 5,000, and, in 
some cases, rising as high as 6,000, Froin B.C, 100 
until the downfall of the empire, the nuraber varied 
from Biv to 6,200, From the accession of Augustus, 
evant ae of Eacyiaty 6,000 seerns to have been 
as the regular comple aoe : 
Py, sheets "4 plement, Ramaay : 


2. Nat. Science: A term sometimes used for 
what is more generally called a sub-class. 

q ® Legion of Honowr : An order of merit 
founded by Napoleon I., when First Consul, as 
a reward for services or merit, civil or mili- 
tary. It consisted of various grades, as grand 
crosses, grand officers, commanders, officers, 
and legionaries. The constitution of the order 
however, has been more than once remedell 
since the days of the First Consul. 

(2) American Legion of Honor: [See Ap 
pendix]. 

(3) Thundering legion: [TuunpERrNe]. 


*le'-gion-ar-¥, a. & s, (Lat. legionarius, 
from legio = a legion (q.v.); Fr. légionnaire ; 
Ital. & Sp. legionario.) 

A. As adjective: 
I. Literally: 
1. Of or pertaining to a legion or legions ; 
included in a legion. Hg wre 
(ire, possesses agion 
Pomen colonists Lo erate W aeons crpdiaeiae 
Annals of Scotland, (Introd.) 
2. Consisting of one or more legions: as, a 
legionary force. 
*II. Fig.: Consisting of or containing an 
indefinitely large number or quantity; ex- 
tremely large or great. 


“Too many applying themselves betwixt jest and 
earnest, e up the legionary body of error.”"— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


B, As substantive: 

1, A Roman soldier belonging to a legion ; 
one of a legion. 

“ The legionaries were not released from their mili- 
eee : Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1855), 
ik 

2, A member of the Legion of Honour. 

3. The name given by Huber to the neuter 
of a red species of ant. (Grifith: Cuvier, xiv. 
120.) 

*16-gioned, a. [Eng. legion ; -ed.] 

1, Formed into a legion or legions, 


‘* Like legioned soldiers.” 
Keats: Endymion, bk. tL 


2. Divided into legions, forming a levée en 
MUsse. 
* 1lée'-gidn-ize, v.t. 
form in a legion, 
# 18, Legionized i ks,” 
nipermtnpanhan beta Spy epg 8 
*16-gion-ry, s. [Eng. legion; -ry.] A 
- body or number of legions; legions collec- 
tively. 


1ég'-is-late, v.i. [Formed from the noun 
legislator (q.v.).] To make or enact a law or 
laws. 


16g-is-la'-tion, s. (Eng. legislate); suff. 
-ion.| The act of making or enacting laws. 


“But there is vevertheless a science of legislation, 
which the details of office, and the intrigues of popu- 
lar assemblies, will never communicate.”—Stewart : 
Of the Human Mind, introd., pt. il., § 2% 


18%’-is-la-tive, a. & s. [Eng. legislat(e) ; -ive; 
r. législatif.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Making, giving, or enacting laws; law- 
giving ; having the power to legislate. 
“The supreme legislative power of England was 
oy as in the King and great council."—Hume: Hist, 
of England, vol. i, app. 2 
2. Done, produced, or enacted by legislation. 
4 u which uired a | ative 
is Rh ame : Hist. Eqn ch, xiii. —_ 
8. Pertaining to legislation, or the enact- 
ment of laws; suitable to legislation. 
B, As subst. : The power or right of legisla- 
tion ; the body in which is vested the power 
or right of enacting laws; the legislature. 


“The first and fandamental natural law, which is to 
overn even the legislative itself."—Locke: Of Civil 


overnment, ch. xi., 
* 18é'-is-la-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. legislative ; 
ne Ina legislative manner ; by legislation. 


(Eng. legwn; -ize.] To 


thin, ; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = t 
Seton -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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§Se¢-is-lat-or, s. (Lat., from lex (genit. legis) 
= a law, and lator =a proposer of a law, lit.= 
one who bears or carries, from latwm, sup. of 

= to bear; Fr. législatewr ; Sp. legislador ; 
Ital. legislatore.) A lawgiver ; one who enacts 
or makes laws for any state or kingdom; a 
member of a national legislative assembly, as 
of the House of Representatives. 


“ After the manner of the legislators in ancient and 
heroicall times.”—Bacon; Henry VII., p. 72. 


#18e-1s-la-tor’-i-al, a. (Eng. legislator ; -ial.] 
. Of or pertaining to a legislator or legislature. 


# 18s’-is-1at-or-ship, s. [Eng. legislator ; 
-ship.] The office or position of a legislator. 


*18sis-la-_tréss, s. [Eng. legislator ; fem. 
suff. -ess.] A female legislator ; a woman who 
makes laws. 


“See what that country of the mind will produce, 
when by the wholesome laws of this Zegislatress it has 
obtained its liberty.”— Shaftesbury : Morals, pt. iv., §2. 


#18s’-is-la-_trix, s. (Eng. legisla(te); Lat. 
fem. suff. -tria.] A legislatress. 


§Se-is-la-ture, s. [Fr.; Ital. & Sp. legisla- 
tura.) The body of men in any state or king- 
dom in whom is vested the power or right to 
legislate or enact, alter, repeal, or suspend 
laws for the polity of such state or kingdom ; 
the supreme power of a state: as, in the 
United States, the two Houses of Congress, 
together with the President, the consent of all 
three of whom is necessary for the enactment, 
repeal, alteration, or suspension of any law. 

“There was a difference of opinion between him and 


the two other branches of the legistature as to the ex- | 


pediency of a particular law."—AMacuulay: Hist. Eng., 

Shanvill 

*leg’-ist, *leg-yst, s. [Low Lat. legista, 
from Lat. lex (genit. legis) = a law ; Fr. légiste ; 
Ital. & Sp. legista.] One learned or skilled in 
the law ; a lawyer. 

“ ‘Sir,’ quoth I, ‘I know not the law.’ ‘Yes, marry 
do you,’ quoth he, and laughed. *Nay, in good faith,’ 
quoth I, ‘Iam no legist.’"—Wyatt to Cromwell, April 
12, 1540. 

1ée’-i-tim, s. [Lat. legitimus = according to 
law ; lex (genit. legis) = law.] 
Scots Law: That part of a father’s movable 
property to which his children are entitled on 
is death. It amounts to one-half in cases 
where the father has left no widow, and to 
one-third when there is a widow. Legitim 
cannot be affected or diminished by any testa- 
mentary or other deed. Legitim is now pay- 
able also on a mother’s movable estate. 
Legitim is also called Bairns’ Part of Gear. 


1é-git'-i-ma-¢y, s. [Eng. legitima(te); -cy ; 
Fr. legitimite; Sp. legitimidad; Ital. legitti- 
mita.] [LeEGLTIMATE, @.] 

1, The quality or state of being legitimate 
or in conformity with the law; lawfulness ; 
opposed to illegality. 

2. The quality or state of being legitimate ; 
lawfulness of birth; opposed to bastardy or 
dlegitimacy. 

* 3. Genuineness ; opposed to spuriousness. 


“The le; 
vindicated, I now inquire by what means they were 
hurried out of the ocean.”"— Woodward; On Fossils. 


* 4. Conformity with correct reasoning ; 
correctness of logical sequence or deduction : 
as, the legitimacy of a syllogism. 


18-git'-i-mate, a. (Low Lat. legitimatus, 

pa. par. of legitimo = to declare to be lawful, 
from Lat. legitimus = legitimate, from lex 
(genit. legis) = law ; Fr. légitime; Sp. & Port. 
legitimo ; Ital. legittimo.] 

1. Lawful; in conformity with the laws of 
& country; legal; according to law or esta- 
blished usage ; allowed or permitted by law. 

2. Lawfully begotten ; born in wedlock, 

“By the canon law they [those born before wedlock] 


were legitimate.'—Hume : Hist. Eng. ; Henry LIT. (an. | 


1272). 
* 3. Genuine, real; not false or spurious. 

“They [the Apocrypha] were not received as legiti- 
mate and leafull."—Hsdras (1551) (Pref.). 4 

4, Founded on good grounds or reasons ; 
no” reprehensible or to be objected to; reason- 
able, natural. 

“The conflict between these apprehensions, both of 
which were perfectly /egitimate. '—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. ii. 

5. In accordance with correct reasoning ; 
following by logical sequence. 

“Established by legité — y 
Bb per ry tears Sieg timate reasoning.”—Herschel : 

* 6, Conforming to or reaching a particula 
. r 
standard or rule. me 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


timacy or reality of these marine bodies | 


| * 16-sit-i-_ma/-tion, s. 


legislator—leguminosites 


s, A drama, tragic 


legi 


itimate-drama, 
or comic, of the regular standard type, keep- | 


ing to the dramatic unities of time and place, 


and distinct from such lighter stage plays as |} 


extravaganzas, burlesques, or farcical comedy. 


legitimate - fertilization, 
mate-union, s. 


Bot. : Fertilization or union in dimorphic or | 
trimorphie plants, produced by pollen taken | 


from the anther of a stamen not correspond- 
ing in height with the pistil. The result 
varies. Sometimes there is absolute sterility, 
sometimes absolute fertility, with every inter- 
mediate grade. 
*18-git’-i-mate, wt. 
GITIMATE, @.] 
J. To make lawful ; to sanction as lawful. 


“It would be impossible for any enterprise to be 
lawful, if that which should legitimate itis subsequent 
to it."—Decay of Piety. 


(Fr. légitimer.] [Le- 


2. To declare or render legitimate ; to give | 


to one who is illegitimate the rights and privi- 
leges of one legitimately born. 


“The act that legitimated the Queen.”—Burnet : 
Hist, Reform. (an. 1553.) 


16-git'-i-mate-ly, adv. [Eng. legitimate ; -ly.] 
1. In a legitimate or lawful manner; in 
conformity with the law ; lawfully, legally. 
2. In wedlock : as, one legitimately born, 
* 3. Genuinely ; not spuriously. 


16-git'-i-mate-néss, s. (Eng. legitimate ; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being legiti- 
mate; legality ; lawfulness ; legitimacy. 
“ Asserting the legitimateness of his ordination.”— 
Barrow: Of the Pope's Supremacy. 


[Fr. from Lat. legiti- 
matus, pa. par. of legitimo = to legitimate 
(q.v.); Sp. legitimacion ; It. legitimazione.] 

1. The act of making lawful, legal, or 
legitimate ; the act of giving any thing the 
sanction of law. 

2. The act of rendering or declaring legiti- 
mate; the act of giving to one born illegiti- 
ests the rights and privileges of a legitimate 
child. 

3. Legitimacy ; lawful birth. 

be ait “T have eee my land ’ 
e, and all is gone. 
rage i ela ahakemets King John, i. 
| Legitimation by subsequent marriage : 

Law: A provision made by Canon Law and 
by the Civil Law of Protestant and Catholic 
continental countries that the marriage of the 
father and mother of illegitimate children 
should confer on such offspring the status of 
children born in wedlock. The only condition 
is, that at the time of the conception or birth 
of such offspring both parties should have 
been free to marry. In the United States, 
in a number of instances, bastards have been 
made legitimate by special act of the legisla- 
ture. 


1é-git’-i-ma-tist, s. [Eng. legitimat(e) ; -ist.) 
The same as LecirTimist (q.v.). 


1é-git'i-ma-tize, v.t. [Eng. legitimat(e) ; 
ize.) To make legitimate; to legitimate, 


* 16g'-i-time, a. [Fr. from Lat. legitimus = 
legitimate (q.v.).] Legitimate. 
“The pope made Henry the bastarde legitime.”— 
Berners: Froissart ; Chronicle, ch. ccxxix. 


1é-git’-i-mism, s. (Eng. legitim(e); -ism.] 
The principles or views advocated by the 
legitimists. “ 


1é-git’-i_mist, s. [Fr. légitimiste, from Lat. 
legitimus = legitimate (q.v_). } 

1. Gen. : One who advocates and supports 
legitimate authority ; one who supports the 
doctrine of hereditary monarchical govern- 
ment and divine right. 


2. Spec.: An adherent or supporter of the 
elder branch of the Bourbon family, driven 
from the throne of France in 1830. 


16-git’'-i_mize, v.t. [Eng. legitim(e); ize.) To 
make or render legitimate ; to legitimate. 


lég’-léss, a. [Eng. leg; -less.] Destitute of 
or having no legs ; without legs. 
" ahanEe he was not legless, he was very early obliged 


to cajole better mounted creatures into carrying him." 
—Athenewm, Oct. 28, 1882, rs) 


lég’-lin, s. [Icel. legill; cf, Ger. ldgel =a 
small cask; Lat. lagena = a@ wine-jar.) A 
wooden milk-pail. (Scotch.) 


legiti - 


leglin-girth, s. The hoop of a leglin or 


milk-pail. (Scott: Fortunes of Nigel, ch. xxii.) 


| 18g-nd-tid’-d-20, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. legnot(is); 
at. fem. pl. adj. suff. -~idew.] 

Bot. : Adoubtful order or a tribe of Perigyn- 
ous Exogens. It consists of trees or shrubs, 
with opposite, nearly entire leaves, with inter- 
petiolar stipules ; axillary solitary or clustered 
flowers ; a four to five-cleft campanulate calyx; 
four to five fringed petals; twice or three times 
as many stamens; a superior three to five- 
celled ovary, and berried or capsular fruit. 
The order is akin to the Loganiacee and the 
Rhizophoracee (q.v.). Known genera two; 
species seven. Called also Cassipourez, from 
Cassipoura, of which Legnotis is a synonym, 
(Lindley.) They are now generally considered 
a tribe of Rhizophoracee. 


lég-nd/-tis, s. _[Gr. Aeyvwrds (legndtos) = with 
' a coloured border.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the order Legno- 
tides (q.v.). 


lé-g0-, pref. [Lat. lew (genit. legis) = law.] 
Pertaining to or connected with the law. : 


* lego-literary, a. Pertaining to the 
literature of the law. (Lord Campbell.) 


*1ég’-some, oa. (Eng. leg; -some.] Pertain- 
| ing to legs; leggy. 
“They spread out their own noble bodies on the 
handy, or rather perhaps legsome height of the low 
wall."—R. D. Blackmore ; Christowell, ch. xliv. 


1é-guan’ (u as w), s.. [Brazil. leguana.] 
Zool. : The same as IGvANA (q.V.). 


“* Herpetologists distinguish several species of I; 
or Leguans, which, however, do not appear to differ in 
their habits."—Dr, Gunther, i 


i , in Lncyc. Brit. (9th ed.), 
xiv. 735. 
*18-gi'-lé-ian (ias y), s. & a. [Lat. leguleius 
=a lawyer, from lex (genit. legis) = law.) 
A. As subst. : A lawyer. (Milman.) 
B. As adj.: Like a lawyer; legal. (De 
Quincey.) 


lég-—ume, 16-gu'me, lég-u-mén, «. 
[Lat.= pulse, any leguminous plant.] 

Bot. ; A one-celled one or many-seeded two- 
valved superior fruit, generally dehiscent by 
a suture along both its face and back, and 
bearing its seeds on either margin of the 
ventral suture. In Astragalus two spurious 
cells are formed by the projection inwards of 
either the dorsal or ventral suture, which 
forms a kind of dissepiment, and in Cassia a 
great number of “ phragmata,” or transverse 
diaphragms are formed by projections of the 
placente. In Cathartocarpus, &c., the legume 
is indehiscent, but the line along which dehis- 
cence would normally be is indicated by the 
presence of sutures. The “legumen’’is placed 
by Lindley in his class of fruits called Apo- 
carpi. It differs from the follicle only in 
dehiscing by two valves. [LEcumiNosa, 
LomMENT, REPLUM.] 


legumen-lomentaceum, s, [LomENT.] 


lég’-u-min, lég’-u-mine, s. [Eng., &c. 
legum(en), -in, -ine.] 


Chem. : [VEGETABLE CASEIN]. 


1é-gu-min-0'-s2, s. pl. (Fem. pl. of Mod. 
Lat. leguminosus = leguminous.) 

Bot.: Leguminous plants; an order of 
Perigynous Exogens, alliance Rosales. It 
consists of herbs, shrubs, or trees, with alter- 
nate, generally compound leaves, occasionally 
dotted ; the petiole tumid at the base, with 
two stipules at the base of the petiole, and 
two at the base of each leaflet; the pedicels 
usually articulated; calyx five-parted, in- 
ferior, the odd segment anterior ; petals five, 
or by abortion four, three, two, one, or none $ 
stamens definite or indefinite, diadelphous, 
more rarely monadelphous or polyadelphous ¢ 
pistil one-celled, generally of one carpel ; fruit 
a legume, or more rarely a drupe; seeds one 
or more, attached to the upper suture. Known 
genera 297, species 4,700, diffused, though not 
equally, all over the globe. It is divided into 
three sub-orders, Papilionacer, Cesalpinies, 
and Mimosere. To this order belong tne pea, 
bean, clover, liquorice, broom, log wood, indigo, 
and many other important plants. 


16-gu-min-6-si'-tés, s. [Mod. Lat. legumi- 
nos(us); suff, iat Gece 
Paleobotany : 
1, A genus of fossil Leguminose founded by 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
Syrian. #. c= 6; ey=a; qu= kw. 


Mr. Bowerbank, F.R.S., on seeds from the 
London Clay. He describes eighteen species, 
They may not be closely akin to each other, 
but scattered over the leguminous order. 
(Bowerbank : Fossils of the London Clay.) 

2. A genus of fossil leaves, believed to belong 
to the order Leguminose. They are from the 

ceous rocks, 


46-gt'-min-oiis, a. [Mod. Lat. leguminosus, 
from men (q.V.).] ving its fruit in the 
form of a legume (q.v.). 


leguminous-plants, «. pl. 


Bot. : The English name for the great order 
Leguminose, or Fabacee (q.v.). 


léeh'- -ite (1), 1ém’ 
after e Leman, or ol 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: The same as Zousrre (q.v.). 
Wh’-miin-ite (2), s. [Named after 
who first observed it ; suff. ite (Min.).] 
Min, : The same as Crocors (q.v.). 


1éhr-bich-ite, s. 


Bina) where fo 
Min.).] 


Min.: A massive, granular mineral, with 
sp. gr. 7°804 to 7°876. Colour, lead and steel- 
gray, iron-black ; brittle. Compos.: selenide 
of lead and mercury, represented by the 
formula PbSe with HgSe. From Lehrbach 


-Ite, s. [Named 
spelling, igen ; 


‘amed after one of the 
Lehrbach; suff. -ite 


and Tilkerode, Harz. 
1é-hiint -ite, s. ‘amed after Capt. Lehunt, 


by Thomson ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 


Min.: Natrolite (q.v.), from Glenarm, 
County Antrim. 
lei-a-can’- s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 


naiot (lois) = smooth, and axaréa (acantha) = 
=a spine.) 

Palceont. : A genus of p ous fishes, 
founded on triassic ichthyodorulites. (Owen : 
Paleontology, ed. 1861, p. 125.) 


Leib-ni-tian, Leib-nitz-i-an, Leib- 
a pan eee amuerena (Por etym. see 


A. As adj.: Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or in any way connected with the teaching of 
Gottfried Wilhelm v. Leibniz (usually written 
Leibnitz, to the German pronuncia- 
tion), born at Leipzig, June 21, 1646, died at 
Hanover, Nov. 14, 1716. 

sme true Leibnizian spirit” — Merz: Leibniz, 
Pp 

B. As subst. : One who accepts the teaching 
of Leibnitz ; a follower of Leibuitz. 

“ Leibnitians have almost all the experiences on 

their side."— Walace: Aant, p. 101. 


Leib-nitz-i-an-igm, s. (Eng. Leibnitzian ; 


~ism.] 

Phil. : A system of ‘osophy founded on 
the three t rmeiptos tot down by Leib- 
nitz: (1) The Law of Continnity—that every- 
thing in this world is connected ; that there 
are no and chasms that cannot be 
bri over. (Passages in the Nowveaur 


Essais (iv. 16)—a reply to Locke’s celebrated 
Essay—led the author of the History of 
Pantheism, ii. 211, to say that Leibnitz was 
“as consistent an Evolutionist as Herbert 
Bpencer himself”) ; (2) the conception of the 
onad; and (3) the idea of Pre-established 
Harmony. (Harmony, § 7.) From this last 
ciple naturally followed the teaching that 
Bis world is the best of all ay worlds, so 
ridiculed by Voltaire in Candide. 
PTIMISM, WOLFFIANISM.] 
“The confession of ‘Spinozism’ which Lessing made 
had the sense 
Meade othahe the als of Ltn 
Ueberweg : Hist. Phil., li, 120. 


merci 


Leib-nitz-<., pref. [Lemnitzian.] Belonging 
foment with, or characteristic of the 
teaching of Leibnitz. [LeisnirziaNisM.] 


Leibnitzo- Wolffian, Leibnitz- 
Wolffian, Leibniz-Wolffian, «a. (See 
“i + the refuta- 
4 , was no e 

oe Ppuomatiantion’ of the Leibnitzian 
conceptions. ae Wark 5 was ete welaiareseidedd 
ae otis “Wolit, what Aas all disciples 
of Leibnitz in Germany stood also under his Sestenoes 

and the school was, and is still, commonly designat 
the Leibnitzo- reberweg: Hist. Phil, 


as Wolfian.” — U . . 
fi., 114. 
ler-dy-ite, s. [Named after Dr. J. Leidy, of 


Philadelphia; suff. -ite. (Min.) | 
Min. : A mineral occwring in wart-like en- 


ee een 
oil, boy; PdUt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-eian. -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; 


leguminous—lembus 


crustations consisting of fine scales, also 
stalactitic. Hardness, 1 to 2; lustre, resinous ; 
colour, a or olive-green ; streak, 
white. Compos. : a hydrated silicate of alum- 
ina, protoxide of iron, magnesia, and lime. 


Found with sular net, zoisite, and 
quartz, at Leiperville, ware cO., Penn- 
sylvania, 


*leie, v.t. [Lay, v.) 
*leig’-ér, s. &a. [Leporr, Leaur (1).] 


leigh (gh silent), s. [A variant of ka=a 
meadow, a pasture.) A frequent suffix in 
English place-names, especially in the south- 
western counties; as, Budleigh, Chumleigh, 
&c. Also written ley, lea. 


lei-6-, pref. [Gr. Atos (leios) = smooth to the 
touch ; the same as as one 
Bot., Zool., &c. : Smooth. 


lei-6-c&m’-pa, s._[Pref. leio-, and Gr. 
(kampé) = a caterpillar.) - “ey. 
Entom.: A genus of Notodontide. Leio- 
campa dictwa is the Swallow Prominent Moth, 
whitish, with dark-brown markings. The ex- 
of the wings is about two inches. The 
a feeds on poplars and willows in Sep- 
mber, 


lel’-6-din, s. (Pref. leio-, and Gr. d8ovs 
(odous), genit. s86vros (odontos) = a tooth. ] 

Paleont.: A genus of Mosasaurous Reptiles 

from the Cretaceous Rocks, 


lei-6-thrix, s.- (Pref. leio-; Gr. @pié (thriz), 
genit. rprxés (trichos) = hair.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Ampelide (Chatterers), 
sub-family Pachycephaline (Thick heads) 
They are found in India, where they carefully 
examine birds for any insects inhabiting them. 
Their eggs are black spotted with yellow. 


lei-6-tri-cha’-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. leiothriz, 
camer Weiotrich(os); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~ane. 


Ornith.: Silky or Long-legged Chatterers. 
According to Swainson, a sub-family of Am- 

lide. The legs are large, robust, and syn- 

actyle, the hind toe longer than the outer ; 
the wings short and rounded, the bill strong, 
the gonys ascending. Type, the genus Leio- 
thrix (q.v.). 


Lei-6t-ri-chi, s. pl. [Gr. Acorprxrdw (leio- 
trichiad)= to have smooth hair.) [LEIorHRIx.] 

Ethnol. : (See extract). 

“Tn atte to classify these persistent modifi 
cations (of the human race etteetudiumner of na, 
turalicts, the first’ circums' that attracts one’s 
attention ie the broad contrast between the people 
with it and wavy Sets ES — ee 

ufted hair. Bory de cen 
distinction, divided mankind 


wook or 
rd the t ori oh 
col e two mary 


into groups of Leiotrichi 

ichi—terms which are open to criticism, but 
which I adopt . . . because they have been used, It 
is better for science to accept a faulty name which has 
the merit of existence than to burthen it with a fault- 
leas newly-invented one."—Hualey: Critiques & Ad- 
dresses (1873), p, 150, 


lei-6t'-ri-choiis, a. (Leiorricni.) Having 
smooth hair ; belonging to or characteristic of 
the Leiotrichi or smooth-haired peopl-. 


lei-p0’-a, s. [Native name ; or from Gr. Aetrw 
(levp6) = to leaye, and wa (6a), pl. of wor (don) 
= an egg.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Megapodide, sub-family 
Megapodine (Mound Birds). Letpoa ocellata 
is the native pheasant of Australia. It de- 
posits its eggs in mounds formed by vegetable 
matter covered by sand, oo are sought for 
eagerly by the natives for food. 


lei- pé-thym’-i-a, li-pd-thym’-i-a, s. 

eye (leip6) = (to leave), and Ovpds 
(thumos) = the soul. So called from the sus- 
pension of feeling or sensation.) 


Path. : A fainting fit, a swoon. 


ei-pd-thym ic, lei-poth-ym-oiis, a. 
, ters leipothym{ia); Eng. sult. -ic, -ous.] 
Pathology : 


1, Of or belonging to a fainting fit. 
2. Subject to fainting fits. 


*leiser, *leisere, s. 


éis'-tér, s. [Icel. Yostr; Sw. iames A 
c= i aS spear for striking fish. Scotch.) 


[Leisvre.] 


er, 
Lay, large an lang” 
Death & Doctor Hornbook. 1ém -biis, s. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dile, &c. = bel, del 
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*leis’-iir-a_ble (leis as lézh é 
(Eng. leisir(e) ; Set Sea 
1. That may or can be done at leisure; not. 
hurried ; leisurely. 


oa A leisurable departure.”—Hooker : Eccles, Polity,. 
2. Not occupied ; idle. 


* leis-ir-a-bly, * leas-iir-a-bly (leis as. 
1ézh or lezh), adv, (Eng. He ene Ay -ly. 
In a leisurely manner; at leisure > not. 
hurriedly, 


“Moses, Joshua, and David, who leiswra 
their lives in peace, prayed for the mercies of 


ending 
their posterity."— ct Fae 


looker : Hecles, Polity, bk. v., § 46. ; 
leis’-ure (leis as 1lézh or lézh), * leiser, 
*leisore, *leysure, s. & a, (0. Fr. leisir, 
properly the infin. of a verb = to be lawful, 
m Lat. licet = it is permitted ; Fr. loisir.) 
A. As substantive : 


1, Freedom from business, occupation, or- 
ae ae aig or liberty to spend time ac-- 
cording to one’s choice. 

“As bodi trength by’ 

Savile! Taoteuss agriceta 1s ue 
2. Vacant or Lees time; time free: 
from occupation or employment. 

“I may have leave and Jeiswre to make love to her.” 

Shakesp, ; Taming of the Shrew, 1. 2, 
' 8. A convenient opportunity ; convenience,. 
ease, 
“Pay them at thy leisure.” 
Shakesp. > Venus & Adonis, 518, 

_B, As adj.: Free from business, occupa- 
tion, or hurry ; unoccupied, idle: as, leisure: 
hours. 

¥ (1) At leisure: Free from business or 
occupation ; disengaged. 

(2) At one’s leisure: At one’s ease; without: 
hurry. 


* leis-tired (leis as 1ézh or lézh), a. [Eng. 
leiswr(e); -ed.] Having leisure or unoccupied 
time ; at leisure. 


leis’-ure-ly (leis as 1ézh or lézh), a. &adv, 
(Eng. leiswre ; -ly.] 
A. As adj.: Free from or without hurry or. 
haste ; gentle, slow, deliberate. 


“Old Timothy took up his staff, and he shut 
With a Zeiswrely motion, the door of his hut.”" 
Wordsworth: Childless Father. 


B. Asadv. : In a leisurely manner ; without: 
hurry or haste; deliberately. 
“ Full leisurely he rose.” 
Somervile : 


*leite, s. [Licxr, s.] e:: 
* lélce (1), s. [LEEK.] 

* 1éke (2), s. (Leak, 6.] 

*léke, a. [Lrak, a] 

*Jell, vt. [Lout.] 


*1ém’-an, *lém’-man, *leof-man, s. 
[A.8, ledf= dear, and mann = mau or woman.) 
A sweetheart of either sex; a gallant, a mis- 
tress: originally used in a good sense, but 
afterwards usually in a bad.) 

*** Now, deare lemman,' quoth she, ‘go, farewell.'" 

Chaucer ; C, T., 4,238. 

1é-min‘-é-a, s. [Named after M. Leman, a 
French botanist.] 

Bot.: The typical and only genus of the 
family or tribe Lemanide, or Lemaniee (q.v.). 
Lemanea fluviatilis and L. torulosa are not un- 
common in Britain, 


18-mian’-i-dx, 16-man'-i-é-«, s. pl. [LE- 
MANEA. } 

Bot.: A family of Green-spored Alge, or 
Confervoids. It consists of blue-coloured 
fresh-water Algi, filamentous, inarticulate, 
compound cellular, cartilagineo - coriaceous 
substance, The fronds are branched, hollow, 
having within them whorls of wart-like bodies, 
finally breaking up into elliptie spores. 
(Griffith & Henfrey.) Lindley makes the Le- 
manide a tribe or family of Fucee, and de- 
fines them as having a hollow frond wholly 
eonverted into a receptacle. Only known 
genus, Lemanea (q.v.). 

1ém'-bi-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lemb(us) ; Lat. 
fem, pl. adj, suff. -id.) 

Zool. : A family of Infusoria, order Cihata. 
It consists of long, vermiform animalcules, 
having a long, crest-like ciliated border to the 
lower part of the body. They swim vigorously. 


[Lat, lembus, from Gr. A€ufos 
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(lembos) = a small, fast-sailing vessel with a 
sharp prow ; a pinnace.) 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Lem- 
bide. Typical species, Lembus velifer. 


*Jéeme, s. [A.S. ledma.]. A gleam, a ray of 
light, a flash. 
“ As it were by a bright leme of a torche or candell.” 
—Elyot: Governor, bk. i., ch. i, 


* Jeme, v.i. [A.S. edéman.] To gleam, to shine. 
“The lyght that lemed out of the.” 
Piers Plowman, p. 117. 
1ém’-ma, s. [Lat., from Gr. Ajuma (emma) = 
a thing taken ; in logic, a premiss taken for 
granted ; elAnupor (eilémmai), perf. pass. of 
AavBavw (lamband) = to take; Fr. lemme.) 
Math.: An auxiliary proposition, demon- 
strated on account of its immediate applica- 
tion to some other proposition. The conclu- 
sion of the lemma becomes requisite to the 
demonstration of the main proposition, and, 
rather than encumber that proposition, a 
separate demonstration is introduced. The 
idea of a lemma is, that it is introduced out 
of its natural place, and this serves to dis- 
tinguish it from ordinary propositions which, 
entering in their proper places, are of more 
or less use in demonstrating subsequent ones. 


*Jém/-man, s. [LeMAN.] 


‘46m-ming, lém’-ing, s. [The Norwegian 
name. } 

1. Zoology : 

(1) Sing. : Myodes lemmus, a rodent of the 
family Muride; habitat, the mountainous 
regions of Sweden and Norway. Dark brown- 
ish-black, mixed irregularly >with tawny on 
on the back, fading into yellowish-white on 
the abdomen. Length about six inches, the 
tail being only half an inch. The Lemming is 
remarkable for migrating at certain periods, 
generally at the approach of winter, in im- 
mense multitudes, ina straight line, apparently 
in obedience to some blind mechanical im- 
pulse. They move onward in parallel columns, 
aud nothing will induce them to deviate from 
the straight line, the migration always termi- 
nating in the sea, and ending in the drowning 
of all that have survived the journey. (Nichol- 
son: Zoology.) 

(2) Pl. : The genus Myodes (q.v.). 

2. Paleont.: The lemmings are represented 
by at least one species in Post-Tertiary de- 
posits in Britain, occurring after the Glacial 
Period, and being contemporary with paleo- 
lithic man. (Nicholson : Paleontology.) 


lém/-na, s. [Gr. Aduva (Jemna) = a water- 
plant, Lemna palustris.) 

Bot.: A genus of Pistiacee (Lemnads or 
Duckweeds). The spathe membranaceous, 
urceolate, the vegetative system replaced by 
a minute floating stem with dependent root- 
lets. Flowers two, moncecious, imperfect. 
Twelve are known, of which we may name 
Lemna minor, L. trisulca, L. gibba, and L. 
polyrhiza. The first is very common on still 
ponds, which it mantles with a covering of 
green. [DUCKWEED.] 


1ém-na-cé-2, s. pl. (Lat. lemn(a); fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot.: The same as Pistiacea#. (Lindley.) 
Sir Joseph Hooker prefers the name Lem- 
nacee., [LEMNADS, PISTIACEA.] 


lém/‘-nads, s. pl. [Lat. lemn(a); Eng. pl. 
suff. -ads.] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Pistiacex, or Lemnacez (q.v.). 


Lém-ni-an, a. (Lat. Lemnius, from Lemnus; 
Gr. Ajuvos (Lémnos), an island in the Aigean 
Sea.] Of or pertaining to Lemnos. 


Lemnian-earth, s. 

1. Bot.: The dried and powdered pulp in- 
vesting the seeds in the fruit of Adansonia 
digitata, the Baobab tree (q.v.). 


2. Min.: The same as SPHRAGIDITE (q.v.). 


Lemnian-ruddle, s. A kind of ruddle 
or red chalk dug up in Lemnos, and used by 
artificers for colouring. 


lem-nis-ca'-ta, lém-nis'-cate, s.  [Lat. 
lemniscatus = adorned with ribbons; lemmnis- 
cus = a ribbon.] 

Geom. : The name given to a curve of the 
fourth degree, having the form of the figure 8 
(CO), both parts being symmetrical, and 


leme—lemurine 


generated by the point to which a tangent to 
an equilateral hyperbola meets the perpendi- 
cular on it drawn from the centre. 


1ém-nis'’-ciis, s. [Lat. = a ribbon.) 

*T, Ord. Lang.: A fillet or ribbon of 
various-coloured wools, hanging from the back 
of the head-dress, or crown, diadem, &c. It 
was frequently attached to crowns and other 
prizes as a mark of greater distinction. It 
was originally made of the rind of trees, but 
in process of time came to be made of more 
costly materials, and at last even of silver or 
gold. 

II. Technically : 

1. Anat.: A fillet; a bundle of fibres on 
each side of the peduncular fibres of the 
cerebrum. 

2. Zool. : One of the minute riband-shaped 
appendages in the generative pores in Entozoa. 


1é-m6-dip’-d-dés, 16-m6-dip’-d-da, s. pl. 


(Lamopripopa.] 


1ém’-on, *lem-mon, s. & a. [Fr. limon, 


from Pers. mun, limaina = a lemon, a citron ; 
Turk. liméin; Arab. laimin 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as IT. 

2. The fruit of the tree described in IT. 

“Thus a lemon, quince, or sharp apple, cut with a 

knife, becomes immediately black.”—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. vi., ch. xii. 

3. The colour of a lemon; a bright, pale- 
yellow colour. 

II. Bot., Hist., 2 Comm. : The fruit of Citrus 
Limonum, or the tree on which it grows. The 
petiole is not winged. The fruit resembles 
that of the citron, but is longer, more irre- 
gular, less knobbed at the extremity, and the 
skin is thinner. There are many varieties. 
Lemons are largely imported into this e-»ntry 
from the south of Europe, West Indies, &c. 

4 The Java lemon is Citrus javanica; the 
Median lemon, C. Medica; the Pearl lemon, 
C. margarita ; the Sweet Lemon, C. lwmia ; the 
Water lemon, Passiflora maliformis, and the 
Wild lemon, Podophyllwm peltatum. (Treas. 
of Bot.) 


“ Bear me, Pomona! to thy citron groves; 
To where the Zemon and the piercing lime... 


Their lighter glories blend.” 
Thomson ; Summer, 664. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Belonging or pertaining to the lemon; 
impregnated with lemon. 

2. Of the colour of a lemon ; pale-yellowish, 

{ Oil of Lemons, Essential Oil of Lemon: 

Chem., Pharm., &c.: The oil expressed or 
distilled from fresh lemon peel. It is im- 
ported chiefly from Sicily. It is sometimes 
used in microscopic examination of pollen, 
&c., placed in it to render them more trans- 
parent. It is better for the purpose than oil 


of turpentine, being less volatile and less 
disagreeable. 


lemon-colored, a. 


Bot., &c.: The colour of a ripe lemon, the 
purest yellow without any brightness. 


lemon-dab, s. 

Ichthy. : Plewronectes microcephalus. 
larger than the Common Dab. 
[Das, s. 2.] 


lemon-grass, s. 

Bot. : Andropogon (Cymbopogon) Schenanthus. 
So called from its agreeable smell. The taste 
is warm, bitterish, and not unpleasant, For- 
merly it was brought over from Turkey, in 
bundles about a foot long, and sold as a 
elonsnniits and ‘eobstruent. Now but rarely 
used. 


lemon-juice, s. The juice of the lemon. 
It is used as an anti-scorbutic, but has been to 
a great extent superseded by lime-juice. Itis 
rather opaque, and of an extremely sour taste, 
one to the presence of citric and malic 
acids. 


lemon-kali, s. An effervescing drink, 
prepared by mixing lemon-juice with dissolved 
bicarbonate of potash. 

lemon-peel, s. The peel or rind of the 
lemon, which, when dried, preserved, and 
candied, is used in desserts and as a flavouring 
material by cooks, It is anaromaticstomachic, 

lemon-sole, s. 

Ichthy.: Solea awrantiaca; distinguished 


It is 
(Yarrell.) 


by its yellowish or lemon colour, marbled 
with brown and speckled with black. It 
ranges southward as far as Portugal. 


lemon-squash, s. [Squas# (1), s., ¥.] 
lemon-tree, s. [LEmon.] 
lemon-yellow, s. The colour of the 
lemon, a pale yellow. 
1ém’-on-ade, s. (Fr. limonade, from limon = 
a lemon; Sp. limonada.] 
j, A drink prepared by mixing lemon-juice 
with water and sweetening it. 
2. A refreshing drink consisting of water 


and sugar, flavored with the juice of 
lemons. 
1é-mo'-ni-As, s. [Gr. Actuwvias (leimonius) 


= a water nymph.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the sub-family 
Lemoniine, of hich the Papilio lemonias of 
Linneus, an Indian butterfly with dentated 
wings, gray with yellow points and an ocellus, 
is the type. 


1é-mo-ni-i-nz, s. [Mod. Lat., &c. lemoni(as); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Entom.: A sub-family of Erycinide. There 
are only three branches to the sub-costal ner- 
vures ; the sub-costal and discoidal nervures 
are completely distinct, 


1é’- mir (pl. 1é’- murs, lém'-u-rés), s. 
[Lat. = a ghost, a spectre]. 

1. Compar. Religions (Pl.) (Of the form le- 
mures): Spectres or spirits of the dead. 
Some Latin writers used this word as the 
common term for all the spirits of the 
dead (Ovid: Fast. v. 483), and divided the 
Lemures into two classes: the good, who 
became Lares (q.v.); and the wicked, who 
became Larve. But the commonly received 
opinion seems to have been that the Lemures 
and the Larve were identical (August.: De 
Civ. Dei, ix. 11), and they were said to wander 
about at night as spectres (Hor.: Epist. ii 
2, 209), and to torment and frighten the livi 
(Pers. : Sat. v. 185). To propitiate them an 
to purify the house, certain ceremonies were 
annually performed on the nights of May 9, 
11, and 13. (In the example the word is & 
dissyllable.) (See Ovid: Fast. v. 419-44.) 


“The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint.” 
Milton : Ode on the Nativity. 
2. Zoology: 


(1) Sing. : The typical genus of the sub-famil; 
Lemurinz (q.v.). Habitat, Madagascar an 
the adjacent islands. It contains many 
species, the most important of which are 
described under their popular names, Generic 
characteristics : long snout, small flat skull, 
long body, with narrow flanks. Hind limbs 
rather longer than the fore, long furry tail, 
hands and feet short, with a broad great toe; 
ears tufted or hairy, and moderate in length. 
In some kinds the head is surrounded by a 
ruff of fur; the colour varies even in in- 
dividuals of the same species. The true 
Lemurs are diurnal arboreal animals, prin- 
cipally frugivorous, but feeding occasionally 
on birds’ eggs, and even small birds. 

(2) Pl. (Of the form lemurs): Loosely em- 
ployed as the English equivalent of Lemu- 
roidea (q.v.). 9 


1é-mur-a'-vi-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lemura- 
wus); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Paleont.: A family of fossil mammals, 
apparently connecting the Lemuroids and the , 
Platyrhines. It was founded by Prof. Marsh 


on remains in deposits of Eocene age i 
United States. : ee oe 


1é-mtr-a'-viis, s. [Lat. lemur (q.v.), and 
avus = a grandfather, an ancestor.] 
Palewont,: The typical genus of the family 
yee (q.v.). There were forty-four 
eth. 


1é-miir’-¥-dae, s. Lat., &c., 1 ; 
pl. adj. suff. oe Ce he een 
Zool. : One of the families of the sub-order 
Lemuroidea (q.v.). It contains four sub- 
families : Indrisinz, Lemurine, Nycticebine, 
and Galaginine, 


1ém-u-ri-ne, s. pl. 
pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 
Zool. : The typical sub-family of the Lemur- 


ide, It contains the typical genus Lemur 
(q.v.), Hapalemur, and Lopiviaan. 


({Lat., &e. lemur; fem. 


5 x a eee 
fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. sx, c = 6; ey =a; qu= kw. 


1$m’-u-rine, a. 
Belonging to, characteristic of, or resembling 
the lemurs. (Lemur, Lemurorpea.] 

, can put in many a claim 


ender 
to be our shadow refracted, as it were, through 
pips prism."—S¢. George Mivart; Man & pen, 


1ém’-u-réid, «. & s. [(Lemurorpea.] 
A. As adj. : Resembling or characteristic of 
the genus Lemur or the sub-order Lemuroidea. 


“ They are the est animals of the Lemuroid sub- 


erder."—St. George Mivart: Man & Apes, p. 70. 


B, As substantive : 

1. Sing. : Any individual of the sub-order 
uroidea, ; 

2, Pl.: The sub-order Lemuroidea (q.v.). 


Rete — which are + Lemuroids, 
bers o! second sub-fam uring,” — 
St. George Mivart: Man & Apes, p. 70. . 


16m-u-réi’ s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
Lat., &c. lemur (q.v.), and Gr. el8os (eidos) = 
Tresemblance.] 
1, Zool.: Half-Apes, Prosimie. Milne-Edwards, 
; , Grandidier, and Gratiolet proposed to 
raise them to a distinct order on the ground of 
their placentation and cerebral characteristics. 
Mivart makes them a sub-order of Primates, 
(referring the bel ep and Man to another sub- 
order Anthropoidea). It contains the true 
lemurs [Lemur] and the lemuroid animals, 
distributed in three families : Lemuride; Tar- 
siide, and Cheiromyide. Their geographical 
distribution roughly accords with that of the 
races of woolly-haired men. The Lemuroids 


tre frugivorous or insectivorous, and noc- 
turnal. Ali destitute of cheek-pouch, ischial 
callosities, and prehensile tail. The facial 


angle is much more acute than in the apes. 
or distinctly anatomical iarities of the 
muroidea see Proc. Zool. Soc. (1873), 484-510.) 
Le That which T think may be best designated 0a the 
Zool. Soc. (1873), p. 510. 
2. Paleont, : [LexuRavus]. 
© 1é’-na, s. [Lat.] A procuress. 
2nd, * lene, * lenen (pa. t. *lenede, * lende, 
* lente, lent ; pa. par. * , * lend, lent), v. t. 
&i, [(A.8. lénan = to lend, give, grant, from 
idén = a loan; cogn. with Dut. leenen = to lend, 
from lezen = a fee or fief; Icel. léna = to lend, 
from [dn = a loan ; léna = to grant, from lén 
=a fief; Dan. laane = to lend, from laan=a 
loan: Sw. laéna= to lend, from lan =a fee, 
a fief; Ger. lehnen = to lend, from lehen, lehn 
=a fief. The d is excrescent, the modern form 
of the word being due to the forms of the pa. 
$. and pa. par. of the original verb.) (Loay.] 
A. Transitive: 
* 1. To give; to grant. 
Hu mibte he leanen lif to the deade ?” 
4 ‘St. Katherine, 1,086. 
* 2. To bestow upon ; to endow with. 
“ God lene him * 
iam of Palerne, 327. 
8. To give or grant to another for temporary 
‘use ; to give the use of on condition of return : 
as, To lend a book. 
4. To give the use of to another temporarily 
_on condition of return or repayment together 
with a recompense or payment for the use. 
“The stock which is lent at interest is always con- 
sidered as a capital by the lender."—Smith: Wealth of 
Nations, bk. ii, ch. iv. 
6. To afford; to grant; to supply; to 
furnish. 


Gracious my lord, hard by here is a hovel ; 
Some itlend ‘gainst the tem: . 
Elendanip will tend 9 pine the to pent. 


6. To give up for a time ; to grant ; to turn; 
det 8 fe hile thy pati 

* Cato, lend me for a while thy patience, 2 

And condescend to hear a young eee 

* 7, To let for hire or compensation : as, To 
Jend a horse. 

*8. To give, as a blow. 

B. Reflexively: ost 

ote ; to give, as an assistant or 

hiasone? a He at Baselt to the scheme. 

*2. To accommodate ; to fit ; to suit: as, A 
dress lends itself to the figure. 

C. Intrans.: To make loans; to give the 
nse of things to another temporarily. 

“He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the 

Lord.”—Prov. xix. 17. 


4 To lend a hand: To give assistance ; to 


*iénd’-a-ble, a. (Eng. lend ;-able.] That 
may or can be lent ; capable of being lent. 


poll, b6}; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -fion, 


({Eng., &c. lemur; -ine.) | lénd’-ér, s. 


lemurine—lenient 


me Ging. lend ; -er.) One who lends ; 
especially one who lends money upon interest, 
“Neither a bo . lender be ; 
For pene, oft loses both ltwelf and "lend." 
2 Hamlet, i, 8. 


* léndes, * lénds, s. pl. [Lor.] The loins. 


ee. pr. par., a, & 8, [LEND.] 

& B, As pr. par, & ticip, adj. : 

the verb), pikes aera ee 

'C, As substantive : 
1. The act of giving o 
ee giving or granting anything, as 
“Tt will make the difficulty of borrowing and lend- 
ing much greater,"—Locke : Of Lowering of Interest. 

* 2. That which is lent ; a loan. 


““ Mowbray hath received eight thousand nobles, 
Tn name of lendings for your highness’ soldiers,” 
"30 Shakesp,: Richard I1,, i. 1. 
utward appurtenances not belongin 
to the essence of a thing. . 


“ Off, off, you lendings: come, unbutton here.” 


*lénds, s. pl. [Lenvzs.] i‘ anal 
* lene (1), a. [Lean.] 
lene (2), a. & s. [Lat. lenis = smooth.) 


A. As adjective : 

Philol. : Smooth; applied to certain mute 
or explosive consonants, as k, p, t. 

B. As substantive : 


Philol.: A smooth, mute, or explesive con- 
sonant, as k, p, t. 


* lene, v.t. & i. (LEND.] 
*18ng, a. [Lona] 


n *lengthe, s._ [A.S. lengdh, from 
lang = long ; cogn. with Dut. lengte, from lang 
= long; Dan. lengde, from lang=long; Sw. 
ldngd, from lang = long; Icel. lengd, from 
langr = long.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The measure or extent of any body from 
end to end ; the longest measure of any object, 
as distinguished from depth, thickness, 
breadth, or width ; the measure of the greatest 
line which can be drawn from one extremity 
of anything material to the other. 

** Length is an element which can be very accurately 


measured and copied. But ev: measuring instru- 
ment is liable to cuange its with temperature, 
It is therefore necessary in defining a length by refer- 


ence to a concrete material stan such as a bar of 
metal, to state the temperature at which the standard 
rrect. The tem 


System of Units (1875), p. 9. 

| The standard of length in England is the 
British Imperial Yard. [Yarp.] 

2. A certain extent or portion of space, as 
measured in the direction of its longest mea- 
surement. 

** But, ah! thought Nd gaan hee 4 ees Lari aed 
ena’ ee “hakesp. : Sonnet 43. 
3. A definite portion of the length of any 

material thing. 


“Tf a centipede ... be sliced into several lengths, 
the action of the feet continues,"—Quarterly Review, 
Jan., 1858, p. 193. 

4. Long continuance or duration. 

bl of days, and long life, and peace, shall they 
add to thee.”—Prov, ili. 2. 

* 5. Distance. 


“He had marched to the length of Exeter.’ —Claren- 
dom: Oivil War. 


6. Detail, amplification ; reach or expansion 
of anything. 

Il, Technically : 

1, Cricket : The point where the ball pitches 
after delivery by the bowler, desirably at such 
a distance or length from the batsman as to 
make forward play risky, while not so far 
from him as to make back play easy. 

2. Racing: The measure of the body run- 
ning, or driven: as, A horse wins a race by 
two lengths ; a bicyclist wins by three lengths 
(that is, of his machine). 

3. Theat.: Forty lines of a part, whether 
occurring consecutively or divided. 


“T've a part of twelve lengths here, which I must be 
4 in to-morrow night.”"—Dickens: Nicholas Nickleby, 
ch, xxiii. 


J (1) At length: 

1. In or to the full extent: as, To write a 
name at length. 

2, At last; in the end; after a long time. 
“At length, at l hk, I have thee in my oe 


ur evolent stars have struggl 
porary us long asunder.” Dryden ing Arthur, 
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(2) At full length: Stretched out to the fall 
extent, 


“Here stretch thy body at full length.” 
ede. Wordsworth f Poet's Epitaph. 
length, v.t. (Lenatu, s.] To lengthen to 
extend, 
“Short, night, to-nigh id 1 . 
seve an ay - length thyself fo 


‘ Passionate 
*léngthed, a. [Eng. is 
Ma ty d, (Eng. length; -ed.] Having 


“ His body was 8 foote long, and his armes and legg: 
well lengthed and strengthec 
his body.”"—Fabyan, wi ae es a 
léngth’-en, v.t, & i. (Eng. length, s. 5 en.) 
A. Transitive: 

1. To make long or longer ; to draw out, to 
extend, to elongate : as, To lengthen a line. 
“Should it be said, that the woodpecker s be oad 

, be- 


may by degrees have lengthened th 
yond that of other birds."—Paley : Nat. * a 


‘1 2. To protract; to extend in time or dura- 
ion. 


a end if thou bie: ae in any wayes and xa 
ordinaunce ... I wyll lengt thy d — 
Kinges ill. (188i.) iat <p rea de 


3. To extend, to prolong ; to draw or spin 
out: as, To lengthen a discourse. 

4, To draw out in pronunciation: as, To 
lengthen a syllable or vowel. 

“J Lengthen is frequently followed by the 
adverb out, but with little or no addition to’ 
the meaning. ‘ 

“ Punctually paid for lengthening out disease.” 

Cowper: Hope, 204. 

B. Intrans. : To grow or become longer ; to 
Increase in length; to extend; to be pro- 
tracted. 

“ At once he darts along 
Deep struck, and runs out all the lengthened line.” 
Thomson ; Spring, 432. 
léngth’-en-ing, pr. par., a., &s. (LeNGTHEN.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or process of making long or 
longer. 

“ Lengthening of thy tranquillity.”—Dan. iv. 28. 

2. The state of becoming or growing ionger. 

lengthening-bar, s. Anextension piece 


for the leg of a drafting compass, when the 
reach of the ordinary legs is insufficient. 


lengthening—piece, s. 

Shipbuild.: One of the timbers added to 
the ribs above the top-timbers, to impart the 
necessary height to the sides of the vessel. 

lengthening-rod, s. A rod witha screw 
and screw-socket at* the respective ends ; at- 
tached endwise to form a long shank for an 
auger or drill in deep boring. 

*léngth-— a. (Eng. length; -ful(l).] Of 
great length ; long. 

the one Fa te 


léngth’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. lengthy; -y.) Ina 
lengthy manner ; at great length or extent. 
léngth’-i-néss, s. [Eng. lengthy ; -ness.] The 
uality or state of being dang hy ; length, pro- 
lixity : as, The lengthiness of a discourse, 


*1éngth’-ing, * length-yng, pr. par., a, 
&s. [Lenaru, v.] 

léagth’-ways, adv. (Eng. length, and ways.) 
In the direction of the length; from end te 
end; in a longitudinal direction, 


léngth’-wige, adv. [Eng. length; -wiee.] 
The same as LENGTHWAYS (q.V.) 
léngth’-y, «a. (Eng. length; -y.] Favi 


length; having too great length; long an 
tedious ; drawn out to too great a length; 


prolix 
“Whatin America would be called a J poem, 
with lengthy annotations.” — Southey ¢ Doctor, 
ch, obx. 


lé’-ni-en-cy, "le’-ni-enge,s. [Eng lenients 
-cy.]) The quality or state of being lenient; 
lenity ; mildness, gentleness, 


le’-ni a. & s. [Lat. leniens, pr. par. of 
Sr Bae soften, to soothe ; lenis = smooth 


soft, mild.] 

A, As adjective: 

*1. Softening, mitigating, assuasive. (Often 
followed by of.) 


“ lof, the pityin, began, * 
Lavelant of il Pope: ease ogy lone iv, Ta, 


Es 
=f. 
bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenpphon, exist. ph 
-gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del. 
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*9, Laxative, relaxing, emollient. 
* While Zenient baths at home bie wife preps 
ns attend their fleecy cares. 

Aeiand Sig eons S Grainger: Tibullus, i. 11, 

3. Mild, gentle, not severe or rigorous; 
merciful, clement : as, To be lenient towards 
an offender. 

* B, As subst. : A preparation or application 
of an emollient or assuaging nature. 


“Therefore I do advise the use of lenients, not only 
by the authority of those ancient and modern chir- 
surgeons, but. by my own practice.”"—Wiseman: Sur- 
gery, vic. v., ch, ix. 


4B/-ni-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. lenient; -ly.] Ina 
lenient manner; mildly; mercifully; with 
mercy and clemency; without severity or 
rigour. 


“The deluded populace, . . . can scarcely be treated 
toc leniently.”—Dacuulay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


“len fy, *len-i-fie, v.t. [O. Fr. lenifier, 
from Lat. lenis = mild, gentle, and facio = to 
make.) To assuage, to mitigate, to soften. 


“ Colocasia was good to lenefie or mitigat the acri- 
monie of humors within the bodie."—P. Holland: 
Plinée, bik. xxi., ch. xxviii. 


*lén/-i-mént, s. [Lat. lenimentum, from 
lenio = to soften; lenis= mil, geutle.] An 
assuasive, a lenient. 


*Jén’'-i-tiwe, a. & s. (Fr. lénitif, fiom Lat. 
lenio = to soften ; lenis = mild, gentle.] 

A. As adj.: Having the power or quality 
of softening or mitigating; emollient; as- 
.guasive. 

“Tose milks have all an acrimony; though one 
would think they should be lenitive."—Bacon; Nat. 
Bist., § 639. 

B. As substantive: 

1. A medicine, preparation, or application, 

“which tends to soothe or ease pain ; a lenient. 

**Remedies for all infirmities of minde, purgatives, 
cordialls, alteratives, corroboratives, lenitives, &c."— 
Burton: Anat. of Melancholy, p. 280. 

2. Anything which saothes or allays 

passion, excitement, or grief. 
“Thy breasbalume no lenitives appease.” 
Pope: Homer ; [liud xvi. 39. 
*18n’-i-tive-néss, s. [Eng. lenitive; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being lenitive or 
emollient. 


*Jén'-i-tude, s. (Lat. lenitudo, from lenis = 
soft, gentle.) Lenity, leniency. 


Bén’-i-ty, s. (Lat. lenitas, from lenis = soft, 
gentle.) Mikdness of temper or disposition ; 
mercy ; clemency ; tenderness ; freedom from 
harshness, cruelty, or severity ; humanity. 


“ His lenity has been attributed by some writers to 
his good nature.”"—Jsacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


Sén/-ni-tite, s. [Named after the place where 
found, Lenni.) 
Min. : A greenish orthoclase (q.v.) almost 
destitute of cleavage. 


JEn-nd-a, s. [Named after Joachim Miller.] 


Bot.: The typical gemus of the order Len- 
nhoaceze. 


€én-nd-a'-cé-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lenno(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: An order of Hypogynous Exogens. It 
consists of leafless or scaly parasitic herbs, with 
panicles or heads of hexamerous or decamer- 
ous hermaphrodite flowers, corolla gamopetal- 
ous ; stamens equal; perigynous. Ovary 
many-celled, each cell with two ovules. 
Found in Mexico and California. They resemble 
Orobanchacere, but appear to Count Solims 
more akin to Monotropacer. (Supp. to Treas. 
of Bot.) Z 

4e-no, s. [Ital.) 
Fabric: A kind of open cotton goods, thinner 


than book-muslin. It is used for veils, window- 
curtains, &c. Itis plain, coloured, or checked. 


*le-no¢-i-nant, a. [Lat. lenocinans, pr. par. 
of lenocinor = to pander, to be lewd.] [Lxuno- 
CINIUM.] Given to lewdness, lewd. 

Ye-no-cin’-i-iim, ss. 
pander.) 

Scots Law: The connivance of a husband at 
his wife’s adultery, and his participation in 
the profits of her prostitution, or his lending 
himself in any way, directly or indirectly, to 
his own and her disgrace. 


flénsg, s. [Lat. =a lentil ; so called from the re- 
semblance.in shape tio the seed ofa lentil, which 
is like a double-convex lens.) A piece of a 
transparent substance, usually glass, 30 shaped 


[Lat., from leno=a 


leniently—lentil 


as to afford two regular opposite surfaces, 
both curved, or one curved and the other plane, 
changing the direction of rays of light, and 
diminishing or increasing the apparent size of 
objects viewed through it. Combinations. of 
lenses increase this effect. The curved sur- 
faces are usually spherical, and the ordinary 
lenses of this description are of six varieties. 
They are: Plano-concave, double concave, 
plano-convex, double convex, meniscus, and 
concavo-convex. (See these words.) 

4 There are many lenses peculiar from 
their proportions, construction, arrangement, 
or specific effects ; these will be found under 
their distinguishing names. 

Crystalline lens: [CRYSTALLINE, J (3)]. 


lens-shaped, a. 
Bot. : Resembling a double convex lens, as 
the seeds of Amaranthus. 


lént, pret. & pa. par. of v. [LEND.] 


*1ént, a: & adv, [Lat. lentus = slow, gentle.] 
A. As adj.: Slow, gentle, mild. 
“The lent heat of Athanor."—Ben Jonson: Alchem- 
ast, ii. 1. 
B. As adverb: 
Music: The same as LENToO (q.V.). 


Lént, *Lente, s. [A.S. lencten =the spring ; 
cogn. with Dut. lente; Ger. lenz; O. H. Ger. 
lenzin, lengizen; probably from A.S., Ger., & 
Dut. lang = long, becamse in spring the days 
lengthen.) 

Church History : 

1, Roman Church : A fast—formerly of vary- 
ing duration, but now of forty days—observed 
as a preparation for the Easter festival. <A 
fast prior to this solemnity was customary 
from the earliest times, but it is not till the 
fourth century that we find the Lenten period 
definitely specified by the word teroapakooTy, 
in Can. 5 of the Council of Nice. Gozamen 
(H. E., vii. 19) says the Westerns generally 

‘kept Lent for six weeks, the Church of Con- 
stantinople and the neighbouring provinces 
for seven.” The four days before the First 
Sunday in Lent, necessary to make up the 
full tale of forty days—(six weeks = thirty- 
six days, for Sunday is never a fasting-day)— 
to correspond with the miraculous fasts of 
Moses (Exod. xxxiv. 28), of Elias (1 Kings xix. 
8), and of Our Lord (Matt. iv. 2), were intro- 
duced in the ninth century. The severity of 
the Lenten fast is now much modified, and 
the extent (both as to time and quantity) to 
which lacticinia may be used is made known 
by the Lentenindults published by the bishops, 
and read in all the churches of the diocese at 
the parochial mass. 

2. Greek Church: The Greek Lent lasts for 
seven weeks—thirty-five days, for on all Satur- 
days (except Holy Saturday), on the Feast of 
the Annunciation, and on all Sundays, the 
law of fasting is not in force. Strict absti- 
nence from flesh-meat and lacticinia begins on 
the Monday in Quinquagesima week. 

3. Anglican Church : In the ‘‘ Table of Days 
of Fasting and Abstinence,” the Forty Days 
of Lent stand first ; but from the Reformation 
till about the middle of this century the prac- 
tice of fasting gradually fell into desuetude. 
With the Oxford movement came an endea- 
vour to restore ancient practices and disci- 
pline ; and the influence of the High Church 
clergy has been productive of a stricter ob- 
servance of this penitential season throughout 
the Church, and ofspractice, with regard to 
fasting, more in accordance with the Homily 
‘Of Good Works” than had prevailed for a 
long time previously. 


Lent-lily, s. 
an : The Daffodil (Narcissus Pseudonarcis- 
sus). 


* Lent-lover, s. A cold, platonic lover. 


“These dolent, contemplative Lent-lovers.” — Ui 
hart: Rabelais, tia : a 


lén-tan’-do, adv. [Ital.] 
Music : Becoming slower by degrees ; slack- 
ening the time. 
lén’-té, 1én’-to, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: Slowly. 
lentement (as lant’-man), adv. [Fr.) 
Music: The same as LENTO (q.V.). 


lént’-en, a, [A,3, lencten = pertaining to 
spring.] 


1. Of or pertaining to Lent : as, Lenten-tide, 
Lenten-time. 
2. Used in or appropriate to Lent.’ 
*3. Sparing, meagre, poor, thin. 
“ Meanwhile she quenched her fury at the flood, 
And with a lenten salad cooled her blood.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, ili. 27, 
lén-tib-u-lar-i-a, s. [Altered by Gesner 
from Lat. lenticula = a lentil.) 


Bot. : The same as UTRICULARIA (q.V.). 


1én-tib-u-lar-i-a/-cé-2, 1lén-tib-u-lar- 
in’-&-2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lentibulari(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew, -inew.] 

Bot. : Butterworts ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Bignoniales. It consists of 
water or marsh herbs, with radical undivided 
leaves, and scapes of single, spiked, or race- 
mose flowers; calyx divided, persistent, in- 
ferior, corolla monopetalous, bilabiate; sta- 
mens, two; anthers one-celled; style one, 
very short. Stigma bilabiate. Fruit a one- 
celled capsule, with many minute exalbumin- 
ous seeds. Found in marshes, rivulets, or 
fountains over the world. Known genera three. 
species about 130. Includes the Bladderwort, 
an interesting insectivorous plant. 


lén’-ti-cél, + lén/-ti-gélle, s. [Dimin. of 
Lat. lens (genit. lentis) = a lentil.) 

1. Anat. : Allenticular gland (q.v.). 

2. Botany: 

(1) Brown oval spots found upon the bark 
of most dicotyledonous shrubs and. trees, es- 
pecially willows. They are mere cellular pro- 
ductions from the mesophleum or cellular en- 
velope of the bark. 


(2) A small lens-shaped gland on the under 
surface of a leaf. 


lén-ti-géI-late, a. (Eng. lenticel ; -ate.] 
Pertaining to or having lenticels. 
1én-tic’-u-la (pl. 1lén-tic’-u-le), s. 
dimin. of lens (genit. lentis) =a lentil.] 
1, Bot. (Pl.): The spores-cases of certain 
fungals. 
2. Med,: A freckle ; lentigo. 
3. Optics: A small lens. 


lén-tic’-u-lar, a. [Lat. lenticularis, frox 
lens (genit. lentis) = a lentil; Fr. lenticulaire.) 
1. Resembling a lentil in form or size, 
2. Of the form or shape of the seeds of a 
lentil ; doubly-convex. 
“By the lenticular instrum 
ah Wheman® Sage wd ae ged peah ae 
ienticular-fever, s. 
Pathol. : A fever attended by an eruption. 


lenticular-ganglion, s. 

Anat.: The same as OPHTHALMIC-GANGLION 
(q.v.). 

lenticular-glands, s. pl. 

Anat. : Lentil-shaped mucous follicles near 
the base of the tongue, &e. (Dunglison.) 


lén-tic’-u-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. lenticular; 
-ly.] In the manner of a lens; with a curve. 


lén’-ti-cule, s. (Lenricowa.] 


* lén-tie-y-lite, s. (Lat. lenticula; Eng. suff. 
-ite. 
Geol.: A fossil having a lenticular shape. 


lén’-ti-form, a. [Lat. lens (genit. lentis), and 
Jorma = form, shape.] Having the form of a 
lens; lenticular. 


lén-tig’-in-ose, a. 
freckled.] 
Bot.: Dusty, covered with minute dots, 


dusted, as the calyx and corolla of Ardisia 
lentiginosa. 


lén-tig’-in-olis, a. (Lat. lentiginosus, from 
lentigo (genit. lentiginis) =a freckle.] Of or 
pertaining to lentigo; scurvy, furfuraceous. 


1én-ti-go, s. [Lat.=a freckle, from Jens 
(genit. lentis) = a lentil.) 
Med.: A freckly eruption on the skin, 


1én’-til, * 1én’-tile, * lintle, s._[Lat. lenti- 

cula, dimin, of lens (genit. lentis) = a lentil; 

Fr, lentille; Port. lentilha ; Sp. lenteja; Ital. 
lenticchia.] 

1. Bot., dc.: Ervum Lens. A small branch- 

ing plant, about a foot and a half high; the 


(Lat. 


{Lat. lentiginosus = 


Bte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, c = és; ey=a 


3; qu= kw. 


leaves with be mal to twelve oblong leaflets 
owers in twos and threes, and 


lentils, 
in a frying-pan, 
are sold as nour- 
ishing food, espe- 
cially for those 
who are going on 
long journeys. In 
France and Ger- 
many three va- 
Tieties are culti- 
vated, the small 
brown, which is 
the lightest fla- 


a, 
which is a little LENTIL. 
larger and the 
next best, and the lentil of Provence, nearly 
as large as a pea, with luxuriant straw, and 
more suited for a tare than for human food. 
(Loudon.) From the seeds of lentils is pre- 
pared Revalenta Arabica. 

2. Script. : The lentils [Heb. O'OIY (adha- 
shim)] of Scripture were Ervum Lens, the red 
— made by Jacob was composed of them. 

“7 eae 2 Sam. xvii. 28, xxiii. 1] ; Ezek. 
YJ Pea lentils: 

Bot. : Sargassum baceiferwm. 
lentil-dew, s.. Duckweed. 


lentil-ore, s. 
Min. : The same as Lirocon?reE (q.v.). 
lentil-powder, s. 


Pharm. : A powder made of the pulverized 
_ seeds of the lentil. It is a gentle laxative. 


lentil-shell, s. 
Zool. : The genus Ervillia or Ervilia (q.v.). 


*lént’-i-mér, s. [(LentNer.] 


1én- ti-niis, s. [A Roman proper name, oc- 
curring in Martial (iii. 43).} ty ‘: 

Bot.: A large genus of gill-bearing fangi, 
resembling Agaricus, but with tougher fronds. 


1én-tis'-ciis, s. [Lat. lentiscus, lentiscum = 
the mastic tree.] 
Bot.: A synonym of Pistacia, a genus of 
Anacards, one species of which, Pistacia 
lentiscus, furnishes mastic (q.v.). 


lén’-tisk, * lén-tisck, s. [Fr. lentisque, 
from Lat. lentiscus; lentiscwm = the mastic- 
tree.] The mastic-tree; lentiscus, 
* Lentisck 1s a beautiful evergreen, the mastich or 
gum of which is of use for the teeth or gums.”—Morti- 
mer: Husbandry. 


*lént-i_tide, s. [Lat. lentitudo, from lentus 
=slow; O. Fr. lentitude ; Sp. lentitud.] Slow- 
ness, sluggishness. 

*lént’-nér, * 1ént’-i-nér, s. [Eng. lent, s.; 

* mer.) A hawk taken in Lent. 


“T should wipe my discourse to the observation 
of the |, and the two sorts of lentners.”—Wal- 


ton: Angier. 


1én’-td, 1én-ta-mén’-té, adv. [Ital.] 
Music : Slowly. 


1_+t6id, a. [Lat. lens (genit. lentis), and Gr. 
el8os ne. s = form, appearance.] Shaped like 
or resembling a lens. 


*1ént-On, a, (Lenten.] 


*lént’-or, * lént’-ér, * lent-our, s. (Lat. 
lentor, from lentus = slow, tough, clammy: 
Fr. lentewr ; Ital. lentore ; Sp. lentor.) 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Slowness, sluggishness, delay. 

“The lentor of irruptions, not inflammatory, points 
to an acid cause.”—Arbuthnot - On Diet, 

2. Tenacity, viscosity, viscidity. 

“It may be also that some bodies have Wg He 


Jentour, and are of a more depertible na’ 
‘others.""—Bacon : Nat. Hist., § 857. 


IL Phys.: That sizey, viscid, coagulated 
part of the blood, which, in malignant fevers, 
obstructs the capillary vessels. (Quincy.) 


*lént’-oiis, a. [Lat. Jentus = slow, tough, 
clammy.}] Clammy, viscous, viscid, tenacious. 


pare: 
are to be discerned many sas which become black.’ 


Browne: Vulgar Brrours, bk. iti. 


boil, béy; pdUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 


lentiner—leontice 


* envoy, * Venvoi (as ’an-vwa), s._ [Fr.] 
[Envoy.) 

1, A kindof pt or a few additional 
lines appended toa literary composition, espe- 
cially a poem, pdt f. convey the moral or 
to recommend the p to some particular 
person. 

“IT will add : mes 

Shakesp. : ga the Temeay, ’s Bey, he oo "ee 

2. A conclusion, an end, a result. (Mas- 
singer : Bashful Lover, iv. 1.) 


Lénz (z as tz), s. (The discoverer of the law 
defined below. ]} 


Lenz’s-law, s. 

Elect. : When a circuit is moved in the pre- 
sence of a current or magnet, or a ma is 
moved in the presence of a current, the in- 
duced current is such that it tends to stop the 
a ap (Wigan : Electrician's Pocket-Book, 
p. 27. 


lénz’-in-ite (z as tz), s. 
German mineralogist Lenz.] 
Min.: A bong silicate of alumina, earthy, 
compact, white, translucent, and somewhat 
opaline. Included by Dana, with several 
other minerals of the clay group, under hal- 
loysite (q.v.). 


Le-o, s. (Lat. = a lion; Gr. A€wy (ledn) = a 
lion. ] ' 

1, Astronomy : 

(1) The Lion, one of the twelve zodical con- 
stellations in the midnight sky of spring. It 
is bounded on the north by Leo Minor, on the 
east by Virgo, on the south by Sextans, and 
on the west by Cancer. It contains about a 
hundred stars visible to the naked eye. Its 
chief star (a Leonis) is Regulus ; this and y 
Leonis, with some smaller stars, form a figure 
like a sickle. From its vicinity the November 
meteors radiate. Deneb or Deneba (8 Leonis), 
in the extremity of the Lion’s tail, and § Leonis 
form a trapezium. A line drawn through the 

le star and y Urse Majoris, the lowest of 

he four in the Great Bear, passes through 
Deneb, and one connecting Deneb and Regulus 
will, if prolonged, pass nearly through Arc- 
turus. p Leonis, viewed through a telescope, 
has a blood-red aspect. 

(2) The fifth sign of the zodiac, being be- 
tween 120° and 150° of the ecliptic, reckoning 
from the vernal equinox. Owing to ‘“‘ preces- 
sion” it now begins in the constellation 
Cancer. The sun euters the sign Leo about 
July 21st. 

* 2. Zool.: A genus or sub-geuus of Felidae. 
In this classification the Lion is called Leo 
nobilis instead of Felis leo, [Lion.] 


Leo minor, s. 

Astron.: The Lesser Lion, a constellation 
formed by Hevelius, about 1691, out of the 

rt of the heavens between Leo and Ursa 
Major, It is surrounded by Ursa Major, 
Lynx, Cancer, and Leo. None of the stars 
quite reach the fourth magnitude, 


*leod, *lede, s. [A.8. leod=a man; leode 
= people; Icel. liodhr, lydhr; O. L. Ger. 
lind.] A man, a person, a people, a nation. 

“ Leode nere thar nane.” Layamon, 1,118, 
*leod-bishop, * leod-bischop, s. A 
diocesan. 
*leod-like, * leod-lic, a. Populous, 
* leod-ish, * led-isch, a. [Lrop.] Populous. 


*leof, a. [A.8. ledf;?0. L. Ger. lof; Icel, 
liufr.) Dear, beloved, pleasant. [Lirr.] 


*leon, s. ([Lat. leo (genit. leonis).] A lion, 


16-6n'-ér-6, s. (Chilian.] (See extract.) 
“The dogs employed in the chase of the puma belong 
toa particular breed called leoneros.”"— Darwin: Voyage 
of a Naturalist, ch. xii. 
é’-d-nése, s. [See def.] A native or inhabi- 
tant of Leon in Spain; (as a plural) the in- 
habitants of Leon. 


lé-dn-hard’-ite, s. [Named by Blum after 
G. Leonhard ; suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.). | 
Min, : A variety of laumontite (q.v.), from 
which it differs only incontaininga lessamount 
of water. Obtained from a trachytic rock at 
Schemnitz, Hungary. 
1é-0'-ni-a, s. a Lat. leo (genit. leonis), 
and suff. -ia (?). 
Bot.: A genus of Violacer, Leonia glycy- 


(Named after the 
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pit a tall Peruvian tree, with dotted leaves 

and flowers, It furnishes an edible fruit, 

Le-6n’-i-dég, Lé’-6-nids, s. p!. [Mod. Lat., 

from Gr. Aéwy (ledn) = a lion, and elos vom 
= form. So ealled because the radiant poin 
of the November meteors is in the constella- 
tion Leo (q.v.).] 

Astron.: The finest of the meteoric rings 
which the earth cuts through in her annua) 
revolution, It is encountered annually on 
November 14. The magnificent display on 
Nov. 14, 1866, was of Leonides. (Mergor.) 

“Th leh 

moteor showers by the constollations ta wie tote 

5 oer Ae orenateds so that we have the 

ri sdetl PY enn ae th of Nov. 14 and 27,"— 

16’-6-nine (1),* le-o-nin, a. & s._ (Fr. léonin, 
from Lat. leoninus, from leo (genit. leonis) = a 
lion ; Ital. & Sp. leonino.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to a lion ; re- 
sembling a lion; partaking of the qualities 
of a lion, 

“So full he was of leonin corage,” 
Chaucer: CO, T., 14,568, 

B. As subst.: A name given to a spurious 
copper coin of the value of about a halfpenny, 
introduced into England from abroad during 
the reign of Edward L, and so called from its 
bearing the figure of a lion, 


1é'-6-nine (2), a. [Etym. uncertain ; possibly 

the same as leonine (1), ha-ing reference to 
what Neale, translating Bernard de Mor- 
laix, calls ‘*the Leonine sonorousness of the 
verses,” or from: Leonius, a canon of Notre 
Dame at Paris, an adept in the method of 
poetic composition to which the term is ap- 
plied.] An epithet used to describe penta- 
meter or hexameter verses, the last syllable 
of which rhymes with the syllable following 
the ceesura, as— 

“ Addita sunt poenis aspera verba meis.” 

Ovid > Ex Ponto, ii. 7, 56, 
“ Agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro.” 
Virgil : Georg. i. 494, 
The question whether the rhyming was acci- 
dental or intentional has given rise to much 
controversy among French prosodists: de 
Faletz having found 912 such rhymes in 
Virgil, supported the latter view, which was 
attacked by Quicherat, who showed that in 
the majority of cases—as in those cited above 
—the rhyme was between a substantive and 
its epithet. From the exceptional usage of 
the Latins a rule was developed. Leonine 
verses were common in the hymns of the 
medieval church ; and long poems were com- 
posed in Jeonine measure or in some variant 
of it. An excellent example is the De Con- 
temptu Mundi of Bernard de Morlaix. The 
metre is ‘continuous dactylic, except the 
final trochee or spondee ;” the second and 
fourth feet rhyme, as does the last foot of the 
first verse with the last foot of the second, 
and so on— 
“ Urbs Syon inclyta, turris et edita littore tuto, 
Te peto, te colo, te flagro, te volo, canto aaluto.” 

At the time of the Renascence leonine verses 
were often used as a kind of memoria technica. 
Many of the precepts of the medical school of 
Salerno are in leonine pentameters : 

“ Ut sis nocte levis, sis tibi cena brevis.” 

*16'-6-nine-ly, adv. [Eng. leonine (1) ; -ly.} 

In a leonine manner ; like a lion. 


Lé’-dn-ists, Lé-dn-is'-tee, s. pi. 
etym, see def.) 

Ch. Hist.: A name given to the Waldenses 
(q.v.), from Leon, the German name of the 
city of Lyons, where they originated, and 
from which they called themselves the ‘‘ Boor 
of Lyons.” 

16-5n-6'-tis, s. (Gr. Adwy (ledn) = a lion, and 
ods (ous), genit. wrds (tos) = an eav, from a 
fancied resemblance in the corolla.) 

Bot. : A genus of Labiates, family Ballotide, 
Leonotis nepetifolia is used in Brazil for medi- 
cating baths, to be given in rheumatism. 


16-6n-ti-a’-sis, s. (Gr. Acovtiacis (leontiasis). 
See def.) 
Path.: The name applied by the Greeks to 
the early stage of Elephantiasis (q.v.). 


16-5n’-ti-ge, s. [An abbreviation of Lat. 
leontopetalon ; Gr. Aeovroréradoy (leontopetalon} 
= the Greek name of a species, Leontice leon- 
topetalum. From its leonine petals.] 
Bot.: A genus of Berberidacer, tribe Nan- 
dines. Leontice Leontopetalum, the Lion's 


(For 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 


-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -siou= shin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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leaf, has leaves supposed to resemble in form 
the imprints of a lion’s foot. It grows in the 
south and east of Europe and in Asia. The 
root, called Lion’s turnip, is used at Aleppo 
as a substitute for soap, and by the Turks as 
a remedy for overdoses of opium. 


1g-dn'-td-don, s. [Gr. Adwy (ledn) = a lion, 
and ddovs (odous), genit. ddé6vz0s (odontos) = a 
tooth, from the tooth-like divisions of the 
Jeaves.] 

Bot.: A genus of Composites, sub-order 
Ligulifloree (Cichoracez), tribe Scorzonerec. 
It consists of perennial milky herbs, bear- 
ing simple branched scapes. The heads 
are yellow; the involucral bracts many, in 
several series, the outer ones smaller; the re- 
ceptacle flat, naked ; the fruit terete, grooved ; 
the pappus hairs rigid, in one or two series. 
About twenty-five species are known. The 
dandelion, formerly named L, Taraxacum, now 
Taraxacum officinale, is a native of Europe, but 
has become one of the commonest wild flowers 
of the United States. 


le-0-nur’-tis, s. (Gr. Adwy (ledn) = a lion, 
and ovpé (owra) = tail, referring to the form 
of the flower spike.] 

Bot.: Motherworts: a genus of Labiates, 
family Lamide. They have a tubular five- to 
ten-ribbed calyx; a two-lipped corolla, the 
npper one flat, entire, and hairy, the lower one 
patent, trifid ; the anther cells nearly parallel. 
Ten are known. Leonurus Cardiaca, a pale 
roseate, mint-like flower, is a denizen, not a 
native, of Britain. It is given in chest com- 
“plaints. 


iéop’-ard, *leop-art, * lib-bard, s. [Fr. 
léopard, from Lat. leopardus; Gr. Aedmapdos 
(leopardos) = Aeovrdrrapsdos (leontopardos), from 
Aéwv (ledn), genit. A¢ovros (leontos) = a lion, 
and mdpédos (pardos) =a pard, from the animal 
being supposed to be a cross between a pard 
or panther and a lioness; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
leopardo.] 

Zool.: Felis pardus, sometimes called the 
panther (q.v.)—‘“‘ the ‘‘ pard” of Elizabethan 
writers. It has been known from early his- 
torical times, and has a wide geographical 
range, being found throughout the African 
continent, the whole of the South of Asia, 
and in Ceylon, Java, ‘Sumatra, and Borneo. 
It ranks third in importance in the family 
Felide ; varying in length from 3}-4% feet ; 
tail measurement 24-3 feet, height at shoulder 
about 30 inches, but larger and smaller speci- 
mens have been met with. Colour, pale fawn 
to rufous-buff, thickly studded with dark 
rosette-shaped spots, which unite and form 
bands on the medio-dorsal line, the hind- 
quarters, and legs; the tail is covered with 
similar spots; white beneath and on the 
inside of the limbs. The leopard is fierce and 
bloodthirsty, often killing far more than it 
can devour, either from love of slaughter or 
for the sake of the fresh blood, and lies in 
ambush for or steals stealthily on its prey, 
which consists of almost any animal it can 
overcome, though it is said to evince a pre- 
ference for the flesh of dogs, and, strange to 
say, for that of persons suffering from small- 
pox. In India it often attacks women and 
children, and instances have been known of 
“man-eating” leopards. Prof. Flower con- 
siders the Black Leopard of Java (described 
sometimes as Leopardus or Pardus melas) to be 
a case of melanism, and not a distinct species. 
This animal has the appearance of an ordinary 
leopard painted black ; but the spots are still 
visible, being of a more intense hue than the 
rest of the skin. The Hunting Leopard (Felis 
jubata) is the Cheetah (q.v.), and it is to this 
animal that Jeremiah probably refers (xiii. 23). 


leopard-cat, s. 

Zool. : Felis Bengalensis, a beautiful Indian 
species. Yellowish gray to bright tawny, 
white below, longitudinally striped on head, 
shoulders, and back, spots on the side. Ex- 
treme length from thirty-five to thirty-nine 
inches, of which about twelve are made up by 
the tail. Occurs in India from the hilly 
regions to Ceylon, and extends westward to 
Java and Sumatra. It is extremely fierce, 
and is said to drop on deer, and eat its way 
into the neck. 


leopard-seal, s. [SEA-LEOPARD.] 


leopard-tortoise, s. 


Zool.: Testudo pardalis, a small tortoise 
from equatorial and sub-tropical regions. 


leontodon—lepidine 


leopard-wood, leopard’s-wood, s. 

Comm. : A popular name for the timber of 
Brosimum Aubletii, a South American tree, of 
the order Artocarpacee. 


leopard’s-bane, s. 

Bot.: The genus Doronicum (q.v.). The 
Great Leopard’s-bane is Doronicum Pardali- 
anches, and the Plantain-leaved Leopard’s- 
bane (1) D. plantagineum, (2) Arnica Doronica, 
(3) Senecio Doronicum, (4) Aronicum Clusit, (5) 
Paris quadrifolia. 


leopard’s-wood, s. [LEOPARD-wooD.] 
*l8op'-art, s. [LEoparD.] 


16-0-pol-din’-i-a, s. [Named after an Em- 
press of Brazil.) 
Bot.: A genus of Palmacez, tribe Arecex. 
Leopoldinea Piassaba is one of the plants fur- 
nishing Piassaba-fibre (q.v.). 


lé’-d-péld-ite, s. [Named from its locdlity, 
Leopoldshall, by Reichardt.] 
Min. : The same as SYLVITE (q.V.). 
* 16'-8s, s. [Gr. Aads (Jaos).] The people. 
(Chaucer.) 
1é-0'-ti-a (t as sh), s. [Named by Sir John 
Hill for no known reason. (Loudon.)] 
Bot.: A genus of pyrenomycetous Fungals, 
order Helvellacee. Leotia lubrica is common 
in English woods. 


1é-pad'-i-de, s. pl. 

pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

1, Zool. : Barnacles, a family of Cirripedia. 
The shell or capitulum is supported on a more 
or less movable peduncle. The shell consists 
of five pieces, two triangular ones on each 
side and an elongated one at the back. 

2. Paleont.: The family apparently com- 
menced in the Oolite, and attained the maxi- 
mum of development in the Chalk. 


* lép'-a-dite, lép-a-di-teésg, s. (Lat. lepas, 
(genit. lepados) ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Paleont.: A fossil Lepas (q.v.), or the de- 
licate operculum of an ammonite, mistaken 
for one. 


lép'-a-do-gis-tér, s. [Gr. Aemds (lepas), 
genit. Aemdédos (lepados) = a limpet, and yaornp 
(gastér) = the belly. 

Ichthy.: Ageuus of Gobiesocide. Three are 
British : Lepadogaster Gouanii, the Cornish 
Sucker ; L. Candolii, the Connemara Sucker ; 
and L. bimaculatus. They are small fishes, 
from one to three inches in length, generally 
of a reddish colour. 


lép'-ad-dids, s. pl. [Gr. Aemds (lepas), genit. 
Aemados (lepados) = a limpet, and eidSos (eidos) 
= form.) 
Zool.: The English name given by Sir 
Richard Owen to the Lepadide. (Compar. 
Anat., Invert., 1843, p. 155.) 


1é'-pal (pl. 1ép’-a-la), s. [Mod. Lat. ; Fr. 
lépale; Gr. Aemis (lepis) = a scale, and Eng. 
suff. -al; cf. sepal.] 
Bot.: The name given by Dunal to a sterile 
stamen such as one of those which occur in 
Canna, Asclepiadacee, &c. 


1ép-am’-ine, s. [Eng. lep(idine), and amine.} 

Chem. : CopHgoNe = Ci9Ho3N Ci oH. N. Di- 
amyline-lepidine. Ascolourless volatile base 
produced by the action of iodide of amyl on 
lepidine. It has a fragrant odour, and when 
perfectly dry, distils at 175°. Its vapour 
density is 10°40. Lepamine contains the ele- 
ments of one atom of diamylamine and one 
atom of lepidine. 


*lep-ande, pr. par. [Leap, v.] 


lép-ar-gyl-ic, a. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Gr. 
A€mapyos (lepargos) = having a white skin.] 
(See the compound.) 


lepargylic-acid, s. 


1é’-pas, s. [Lat., from Gr. Aerds (lepas) =a 
limpet ; so called from clinging to Aézas (lepas) 
=arock. This is not the modern genus.] 
Zool.: Barnacle; the typical genus of the 
family Lepadide. The animal begins life like 
an entomostracous crustacean, with a broad 
carapace, a single eye, two pairs of antenne, 
three pairs of jointed, branched, and well- 
bristled legs, and a forked tail. Finally it 


(Lat. lepas (q.v.). ; fem. 


[ANCHOIC-ACID.] 


becomes @ stalked cirriped attached to the 
back of a whale or a turtle, or to the solid 


rock. 
*lepe, v.i. & t. [LeaP, v.] 
*lepe, *lep, s. [Lzap, s.] 


lép’-ér, *lepre, s. &a. (Fr. pre= leprosy, 

pon Lat. ona 3 Gr. Aémpa (lepra), from Aémpos 

(lepros) = scaly, rough; Aémog (lepos) = a 
scale.] 

A. As substantive: 

* 1, Leprosy. 

“And anon the lepre of him was clensid.”— Wycliffe: 

Matthew viii. 3. 

2. One affected with leprosy (q.v.). 

“He went out from his presence a leper as white aa 
snow.’—2 Kings Vv. 27. 

* B, As adj.: Affected with leprosy ; leprous, 

“ -folke alas.” 
Lyne on. br set tardy of Cresseide. 


lép-6r-d-ti-a (¢ as sh), s. (tym. doubt. 
ful.) 


Paleont.: The typical genus of the family 
Leperditiade (q.v.). Itranges from the Silurian 
to the Carboniferous period. Cythere, or Le- 
perditia inflata, is a characteristic fossil of a 
fresh-water stratum in the Coal-measures of 
Shropshire. 


1ép-ér-dit-i'-a-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. leper- 
ditia, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -()d@.] 
Paleont.: A family of Entomostraca, order 
Astracoda. The two valves are unequal in 
size, smooth, bean-shaped; there is a groove 
behind the eyespot. Range from the Silurian 
to the Permian. 


*l8p’-éred, a. ([Eng. leper; -ed.] Affected 
with leprosy ; leprous. 


*lép’-ér-ize, v.t. 
strike with leprosy. 
“Moses by faith doth Miriam leperize.” 
Sylvester : Triumph of Faith, iv. 7. 
*lép'-ér-olis, a. [Eng. leper; -ous.] Caus- 
ing leprosy ; leprous. 
“‘(He] in the porches of mine ear did pour 
The leperous distilment.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 6. 
*18p’-id, a. [Lat. lepidus = pleasant.] Plea- 
sant, jocose, witty. 


“Wherein the lepid way doth consist.”—Barrows 
ons, Vol. i., ser. 14, 


lép’-i-déne, s. [Eng., &c., lepid(ium); -ene.] 
Chem. : (LEPIDIN). 


lép’-i-dés, s. pl. [Lerts.] 


1é-pid’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lepid(iwm)s 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Bot.: A family of Crucifers, tribe or sub- 
order Notorhizex. 


a a s. [Eng., &c., lepid(iwm); suff. 
-in. 

Chem. : CogHo90, Lepidene. A compound 
discovered by Zinin in 1867. Itis obtained 
together with dibenzyl and an oily body by 
heating benzoin with fuming hydrochloric 
acid, and separating the other products by 
means of cold alcohol, in which it is insoluble, 
It crystallizes from boiling alcohol in feathery 
groups of flat needles,» which melt at 176°. 
It is insoluble in water and cold alcohol, but 
slightly soluble in boiling alcohol, in ether, 
and in boiling Rlecial acetic acid. Dibromo- 
lepidin, CogHygBr20, is prepared bv adding 
bromine to lepidin dissolved in acetic acid. 
It forms needle-shaped crystals, melting at 
190°. Oxylepidin, CogHo90x, is formed by the 
action of nitric acid on a Boiling solution of 
lepidin in acetic acid. It yields four kinds of 
crystals : viz., needles, tablets, short four- 
sided prisms, and microscopic octahedrons, 
Isolepidin, CogHo90, isomeric with lepidin, is 
produced by the dry distillation of o lep- 
idin. It crystallizes in four-sided plea! 
which melt at 150°. 


lép’-i-dine, s. [Eng., &c, lepid(ium); -ine.} 
Chem.: CyoHoN. An oily volatile base, 
homologous with chinoline, obtained together 
with that base by distilling quinine or cin- 
chonine with water and hydrate of potassium, 
the portion coming over above 270° bein 
almost pure lepidine. It may also be prepar 
by adding sodium amalgam to lepidine, and 
boiling the resulting yellowish oil with water 
and an acid, On cooling it deposits crystals 
of a bright scarlet colour, which must be 


(Eng. leper; -ize.] To 


Sata Pit. fine aeniat cue UU ae 
fate, 10, fare, amidst, what, fll, father; wé wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pUt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. ®, © = 6; ey= 4; qu=kw. 


dried in the dark, since they are altered in 
colour by light. When nitric acid is used, the 
solution on cooling gives a crop of red ¢rys- 
tals, having the composition of dilepidine 
nitrate, CopHagNe"HNO3, Chinoline behaves 
in a similar manner, the red substance yield- 
ing with hydrochloric acid, erystals of dichi- 
nolin hydrochloride C)gHy4N9"HCl. 


lép-i-din’-8-29, s. pi. t. lepid(iwm) ; fem. 
pl. adj. suff, -inece 95 i : 

Bot.: A tribe of Crucifers. The cotyledons 
are incumbent, straight, incurved, or longitu- 
dinally folded, the flowers white. British 
genera, Capsella, Senebiera, and Lepidium. 


1é-pid’-i-iim, s.  [Lat., from Gr. Aemidioy 
(lepidion), dimin. of Aeris (lepis) = a scale, 
Named from the form of the little pouches. } 

1. Bot, : Pepperwort ; the ical us of 
the family Lepidide (q.v.), or the tribe Lepi- 
dinex. The pod is dehiscent, two to four 
seeded; the petals are short or wanting. It 
consists of plants generally with small white 
flowers, and two, four, or six stamens. Sixty 
or eighty are known. Four are wild in Britain 
—lepidium latifolium (the Dittander), L. ru- 
derale, L. campestre (the Pepperwort), and L. 
Smithii, Another, L. Draba, is analien. L. 
sativum is the Garden Cress. It has the pod 
orbicular winged, leaves variously cut, and 
smooth branches. It is a native of Persia, 
Cyprus, &c., growing in corn-fields. It has 
long been cultivated in Europe, parts of Asia, 
&c. Its leaves are used for garnishing dishes. 
It yields an oil like mustard-oil. The plant is 
carminative, diuretic, and, according to the 
Hindoos, tonic and alterative; they give it in 
hiccup, diarrheea, and skin diseases. L. olera- 
ceum grows abundantly on the shores of New 
Zealand, and was eagerly sought after by the 
early navigators as a preventive of scurvy. 
L. Piscidium is used in Society Islands to 
intoxicate fish, with a view to their capture. 

2. Chem. : CgHs'CHoCN. The volatile oil 
of garden cress (Lepidium sativwm). Hof- 
mann has lately shown this to consist of 
a toluo-nitril. 


* 1ép’-Id-ly, adv. [Eng. lepid; -ly.] Wittily, 
cleverly, pleasantly. . 


* Lucian very derides an old woman."—J. 3B. 
co ere Ler doe § ti., p. 66, 


lép-i-do-car’-y-é-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lepi- 
cate); rae fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: The name given by Von Martius to 
the tribe of Palms more commonly designated 
Calamee. 

1ép-i-do-car’-j-iim, s. [Gr. Aeris (lepis), 
nit. Aewidos (lepidos) =a scale, and xdpvov 
heparay =a nut.) ' 

Bot.: The typical genus of Lepidocaryex 
(q.v.). It contains two Brazilian palms. 


’-{-dod-chlore, s. [Gr. Aewi: i nit. 

a ana) = cok a eet Boros) 
= green. 

Min. : An impure Ripidolite (q.v.). oes 


Prochlorite (q.v.).], from Mount , Ten- 
nessee. 
1ép-i-do-cro'-cite, s. [Gr. Aeris (lepis), genit. 


Aeridos (lepidos) =a scale, and xpoxis (krokis) 
=a fibre ; Ger. Lepidokrokit.] 

Min. : A variety of Goethite (a.v-), in fibres 
consisting of more or less distinct scales, 
sometimes divergent. 


lép-i-do- dén-droids, s. pl. [Gr. Aeris 
yer genit. Aewidos (lepidos)=a scale; dév- 
jpov (dendron) =a tree, and eléos (eidos)= 
form.] 

Paleont.: A group of fossil Lycopodiace, 
type Lepidodendron. Its chief genera are Le- 
piaedentron and Lepidophloios. 

‘The and Sigillaroids have now [in 
the Trias] completely disappeared.”—icholson: Pa- 
la@ont., ii. 438, 


1ép-i-do-dén'-dron, s. (Gr. Acris (lepis), 
genit. Aeri8os (lepidos) = a scale, and d€vépoy 
(dendron) =a tree. So called from the scale- 
like scars on the stem left by the falling off of 
the leaves.] 

Paleobot.: Agenus of Lycopodiace, It 
consists of a cylindrical stem or trunk covered 
with leaf-scars, and branching dichotomously. 
There is a large central pith surrounded by a 
continuous sheath of scalariform vessels, these 

in being enveloped in a thick bark, mainly 
of bast-tissue, with a dense outer rind.. The 
scars are arranged in a quincunx order, the 


boil, b6p; pout, jdw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, 
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branches are covered with very numerous 
slender pointed leaves, and the fructification 
consis: The spores, 


of Lepidostrob: (a.¥, hs 
as Mr. Carruthers, F.R.S., &c., has ascertained 
by careful measurement, are no larger than 
those of modern Lycopodiacew, which, Sir 
Chas. Lyell points out, must have tended to 
facilitate their diffusion by the wind. While 
modern Lgcopodiaacrs are generally herba- 
ceous trailing plants, a stem of Lepidodendron 
Sternbergii, found in Jarrow Colliery, near New- 
castle, was forty-nine feet long. About forty 
species of the genus are known, half of them 
from Britain. Lepidodendron is supposed to 
extend from the Silurian to the Permian, 
attaining its maximum in the Carboniferous 
formation. 


1ép-i-do-giin’-6id, s. & a. [Leprpocanorpnl.) 
A, As substantive. 
Zool.; A fish belonging to the sub-order 
Lepidoganoidei (q.v.). 
B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the sub-order 
Lepidoganoidei. 


lép'-1-do- ga -ndi-d8 -i, s. pl. [Gr. Aeris 
Gepis), genit. AeriSos (lepidos) =a scale, and 
od. Lat. ganoidei.] [GaNnorb.] 

1, Zool, : In Owen's classification, the second 
sub-order of the third or Ganoidean order of 
fishes. The body is covered with scales of mo- 
derate size, and the endoskeleton more or less 
completely ossified. He included under the Le- 


0) = pee, % Leptolep 


}) 5) Acanthodide. Nos. 
(8) and (5) are now extinct. 

2. Paleont.: The Lepidoganoids have existed 
from the Devonian period till now. 


lép'-i-do-gas-tér, s. [Lerapocaster,] 


lép’-id-6id, s.&a. [Lepmorpet.] 
A, As snbst.: A member of the family Lepi- 
doidei (q.v.). 
B, As adj.: Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or resembling the family Lepidoidei ; as, lepi- 
doid scales, 


lép-i-d6i’-dé-4, s. pl. [Gr. Aeris Capls), pentt. 
Aeri8os (lepidos) = a scale, and elSus (eidos) = 
form, Named from their great, rhomboidal, 
bony, enamelled scales.) 

Paleoni,: The name formerly given to a 
family of Ganoid fishes, of which the type was 
Dapedius. (Owen: Compar. Anut.; Wishes.) 
Found in the Oolite. 


lép'-i-do-lite, s. (Gr. Acwis (lepis), genit. 
Aenidos (lepidos) = a scale, and AiBos (lithos)= 
a stone.) 

Min.: A variety of Muscovite (q.v.), be- 
longing to the Mica group (q.v.). Crystalliza- 
tion, according to recent investigations of 
Tschermak and von Kokscharow, monoclinic. 
Cleavage basal, highly eminent, also coarse or 
fine scaly granular. Hardness, 2°5-4; sp. gr., 
2°84-3 ; lustre, rly ; colour, rose-red, violet- 
grey, lilac, yellowish. Translucent, Optic- 
axial plane perpendicular to the plane of sym- 
metry. Compos.: a silicate of alumina and 
sometimes sesquioxide and protoxide of iron, 
sesquioxide of manganese with the protoxide 
bases, potash, lithia, and sometimes rubidia 
and casia. Fluorine is also present. Occurs in 
granite and gneiss, and sometimes associated 
with cassiterite, tourmaline, amblygonite, &c. 


1ép-i-dém’-é-lane, s. [Gr. Aeris (lepis) = a 
scale, and péAas (melas) = black,) 

Min.: A mineral belonging to the Mica 
group. Crystallization monoclinic. Optic 
axial plane parallel to the plane of symmetry. 
Cleavage basal, eminent, Hardness, 3; sp. gr., 
8; lustre, adamantine, inclining to vitreous, 

ly. Colour, black. Streak, grayish-green. 
aque, Somewhat brittle. It is essentially 
an iron-potash mica, * At a red heat becomes 
brown, and fuses to a black magnetic globule. 
Occurs as a constituent of some granites. 


lép-i-do-phw’-ite, s. (Gr. Aeris (lepis), 
enit. Aemwidos (lepidos) = a scale, and datos 
haios) = brown.) 
Min. : A variety of Wad (q.v.) from Kams- 


& Lepidopleuride, (4) 
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dort, Thuringia, with a finely fibrous and 
scaly structure. Very soft. Sp, gr., 2:89 to 
8°04; lustre silky; colour reddish-brown ; 
streak shining. Contains MnO 68°77, MnO 
9°59, CuO 11°48, HO 21°05, which corresponds 
to the formula CuMngOy9 + 9 aq. 


1ép-i-do-phl6i'-s, 5. [Gr. Aeris (le 
Renit. Aemidos (lepidos) = a scale, and a 
(phloios) = the rind or bark of a tree. ] 


Paleobot.: A genus of Lycopodiacee, akin 
to Lepidodendron. Found: tha Devonian 
and the Carboniferous formations. 


1ép-i-do-pleti’-ra, s. [Gr. Aeris (lepis), genit. 
Aenidos (lepidos) = a scale, and mAevpa (plewra) 
= arib, a side.] 
Palewont.: The typical genus of the famil 
Lepidopleurid or e " 2 


lép-1-do-pleti-ri-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., &c. 
ae (q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~ide. 
Paleont. : A sub-order or family of Ganoid 
fishes, section Lepidoganoidei. 


tlép-i-dép’-tér, s. (Lerrporrera.] 
Entom. : An insect of the order Lepidoptera. 


lép-i-dop'-tér-a, s. pl. (Gr. Aeris (lepis), 
enit. Aemidos (lepidos) = a scale, and mrepa 
ptera), pl. of mrepdv (pteron) = a feather, a 
wing. See def.] 

Entom.: An order of Insects, having the 
wings clothed with scales implanted in the 
wings, with their margins overlapping other 
scales ; it is these, and not the wings them- 
selves, that are so gaily coloured. The wi 
are four. The mouth consists of an antlia, or 
long spiral proboscis or tongue, by means of 
which they feed on honey in the nectaries of 
flowers, which is their appropriate food. They 
undergo a complete metamorphosis, the parent 
generally depositing her eggs on some plant; 
these being hatched as minute caterpillars, 
at once begin to eat voraciously, increasing 
largely in size, and casting their skin repeat- 
edly. On becoming full grown, they pass into 
the chrysalis state, emerging in due time as 
full-grown winged insects. Formerly they were 
divided into three suborders or tribes : Butter- 
flies, Sphinxes or Hawk-moths, and Moths, the 
first having club-shaped antenne, the second 
having the thickest part of the antenne to- 
wards the front, and tapering in both direc- 
tions, and the third having them, if not 
feathery, then, becoming gradually thinner 
from the base to the tip. The butterflies 
are the most brightly coloured, and fly by 
day ; the sphinxes of less brilliant tints, fly 
during the twilight; the moths, normally of 
sombre hue, are nocturnal, The last two sub- 
orders are now combined, and only two 
primary divisions recognised : (1) Rhopalocera, 
containing the Butterflies ; (2) Heterocera, 
comprising Hawk-moths and Moths. More 
than 50,000 Lepidoptera are known ; Britain 
contains 1,976 or more, 


lép-t dbp tér-al, lép-i-dop’-tér-oiis, «. 
[Eng. lepidopter ; -al; -ous.] Of or pertaining 
to the Lepidoptera (q.v ). 


lép-i-ddp'-tér-ist, s. (Mod. Lat. lepidop- 
ter(a); Eng. suff. ~ist.] One who studies or is 
skilled in fie natural history of the Lepidop- 
tera, (Athenawwm, Oct. 14, 1882.) 


18-pid’-6-piis, s. [Gr. Aeris (lepis), genit. 
ee Sia psig scale, and movs (pous) = 
a foot.) 
Ichthy. : A genus of Trichiuride. Lepidopus 
caudatus, or argyreus, is the Scabbard Fish, 
found in the British seas, 


lép-i-do-sir’-Sn, s. [Gr. Aeris (lepis), genit. 
Xerridos (lepidos) = a scale, and cetpyy (seirén) 
=a siren; here referring to an amphibian 
genus. ] 

Zool.: A genus of fishes belonging to the 
division Palwichthyes, the order Dipnoi (Mud- 
fishes), and the family Sirenoida. Lepidosiren 
paradoxa, the South American Mud-fish, above 
three feet long, is found in the river Amazon. 
It is closely allied to Protopterus, but has 
only five branchial arches with four inter- 
vening clefts, fifty-five ribs, small eyes, covered 
with skin, Sir Richard Owen shows that it 
is only by the organ of smell that it is proved 
to be a fish and nota reptile. Mr. Darwin 
believed that the reason why a fish of a pat- 
tern so antique has survived is, that it is an 
inhabitant of fresh water, where the struggle 
for existence is less severe than in the ocean. 


this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = ra 
_tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del 
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Wyp-i-dd’-sis, s. (Gr. Acris (lepis), genit. 
: santos (lepidos) =a scale, and suff. -osis.] q 
Pathol.: A skin disease, characterized by 
an eruption ending in scales. 


lép-i-do-sta-chys, s. [Gr. Acris (lepis), 
enit. AemiSos (lepidos) =a scale, and oraxus 
‘stachus) = an ear of corn, also woundwort. 
[Sracuys.] 
Bot.: A genus of Scepacee. The wood of 
Lepidostachys Roxburghit, an Indian tree, is 
very hard, and is used for various purposes. 


lép-id-6s-te'-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
lepidoste(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 
Ichthy.: American Bony-Pikes or Garfishes, 
a Ganoid family. They have a flexible body, 
and a head moving backward and forward in 
a@ way impossible to other fishes, and such 
rapidity and energy of movement that they 
can make their way up the rapids in a river. 
The reason is that the vertebre are not cupped 
at each end, but have a rounded articular sur- 
face in front, with a concavity behind. In 
some respects they approach reptiles. They 
are fresh-water fishes of voracious appetite. 
Habitat, the United States, Mexico, and Cuba. 


lép-id-6s'-té-iis, s. [Gr. Aeris (lepis), genit. 
Aeridos (lepidos) = a scale, and oaréov (osteon) 
=a bone.) i 
Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Lepidosteide (q.v.). More than twenty species 
have been described, which Dr. Giinther re- 
duces to three, Lepidosteus viridis, L. platy- 
stomus, and L, osseus. 


lép-i-dos'-tro-bis, s. [Gr. Acris (lepis), 
genit. AemiSos (lepidos) = a scale, and orpdBos 
(strobos) = a top.) [Srroprius.] 

Paleobot.: A cone from the Coal Measures, 
usually found in seams or nodules of clay- 
ironstone. They are often compressed, and 
consist of a central axis surrounded by im- 
bricated scales or bracts, each containing a 
sporangium (spore-case), They have been 
found united to the tip of the branches of 
Lepidodendron, proving them to be the fruit of 

. that genus. Type Lepidostrobus ornatus. 


Ip-i-do’-ta, s. pl. [Pl. of Gr. AemSuzds 
Cepidstos) = scaly, covered with scales.] 
Zool.: An old order of Amphibians, so 
nearly allied to Fishes that it is doubtful in 
which class they should be placed. The body, 
which is fish-like, is covered with scales. 
There are four limbs, and permanent gills. It 
contains the genus Lepidosiren (q.v.). The 
same as DiPNOI (q.V.). 


lép’-i-dote, lép’-i-dot-éd, a. (Lzrmora.] 
Bot. ; The same as LEPROUS (q.V.). 


{-do'-ti-des, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lepidot(us) ; 
t. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Paleont,: In Prof. Owen’s classification, 
the tenth family of his Lepidoganoidei, a sub- 
order of Ganoidean fishes. (Owen: Paleont., 
1860.) They have two rows of fulcral scales on 
the margins of the fins. They have smaller 
teeth than the Lepidosteide, to which they 
are akin; their lips are obtuse; the tail is 
homocercal. None are recent. 


lép-i-d6-ti’-ni, s. pl. [Gr. AcwSwros (lepi- 
dotos) = scaly.] The.sameas Lepore! (q.v.). 


lép-i-do'-tiis, s. [Leripora.] 

Paleont.: The typical genus of the family 
Lepidotide (q.v.). It is believed to have fre- 
quented both rivers and sea coasts. Range 
from the Lias to the Eocene. Lepidotus gigas 
is from the Lias, L. Mamtelli from the Wealden, 
and L, deccanensis from the Oolite (?) of India. 
(Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., vii. 273, mag 


lép’-i-lé-miir, s. [Lat. lepi(dus) = elegant, 
graceful, and lemur (q.v.). ] 

Zool.: A genus of Lemuroidea, sub-family 
Lemurine. The genus contains but a single 
species, Lepilemur mustelinus. The length of 
the tail—ten inches—is about two-thirds that 
of the head and trunk. The colour of the fur 
is of all shades of red, gray, white, and yellow 
in different individuals. The animal has no 
permanent upper front-teeth, and has four 
mammee instead of two. Habitat, Madagascar, 
where they are hunted by the natives for food. 


lép-is (pl. lép'-i-dés), s. [Gr. Aeris (lepis), 

genit. Aer idos (lepidos) = a scale, a rind, a 
husk, from Aézw (/ep6) = to peel, to bark.] 

Bot. : A minute scale, consisting of a trans- 


1é 
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arent membrane, attached by its middle, and 
aartbaig a Jacerated irregular margin; a seurf 
seen on Eleagnus, in the Pine-apple, &c. 


1é-pis’-ma, s. [Gr.=that which is peeled 
off ; peel.) 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Lepismide. Lepisma saccharina is silvery, 
like a little fish. It is found in Britain on 
window-frames, and outside on decaying wood. 


16-pis’-mi-dee, s.pl. [Lat. (from Gr.) lepism(a) ; 
fem: pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Entom. :; A family of insects, order Thysa- 
mura genuina (Brittle-tails). The body is 
spindle-shaped, generally covered with silvery 
scales, the apex of the abdomen with bristles, 
the sides with false feet. They approach the 
Blattide among Orthoptera. They are found 
under stones, in moist places in houses, &c. 
They run fast, and some can leap. 


1ép’-0-lite, s. [Etym. doubtful. Ger. lepolit.] 
Min. : The same as AMPHODELITE (q.V.). 


1é-podr’-i-da, s. pl. [Lat. lepus, genit. lepor(is) ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1, Zool.: Hares and rabbits. A family of 
Rodentia. They have six rootless molars on 
each side of the upper and five in the lower 
jaw, each molar being divided into lobes by 
transverse folds of enamel. The skull is 
compressed, the ears long, the inner surface 
of the cheeks with short hairs, the clavicles 
imperfect, the fore limbs with five and the 
hind ones with four toes, the soles of the 
feet hairy throughout. They are diffused 
throughout the world, only one species, how- 
ever, being South American. [LEpPus.] 

2. Paleont.: They have not been found 
earlier than the Pliocene. 


*16p'-or-ine, a. [Lat. leporinus, from lepus 
(genit. leporis) =a hare.] Of or pertaining to 
a hare ; having the nature of a hare. 


leporine-seal, s. A name used by 
Pennant for what is probably the Phoca 
barbata of Fabricius. Tawny colour, darker 
above; the young supposed to be of a lighter 
hue. 


lép’-ra, s. [Gr. Aémpa (lepra) = the leprosy ; 
Lat. lepre (p1.).] 

1. Bot.: A white mealy matter exuding or 
protruding from the surface of some plants ; 
leprosy. 

2. Path.: A cutaneous eruption, formerly 
believed to be a distinct malady, but now 
regarded as a variety of psoriasis or the de- 
clining state of that skin disease, 


lepra-elephantia, s. 
Path. : True leprosy. 
LeEprRosy.] 


1é-pra-li-a, s. [Lat. lepr(@) = the leprosy ; 
‘fem. sing. adj. suff. -alia.] 
Zool. & Paleont.: A large genus of Mem- 
branipore. Found from the Cretaceous 
period till now. 


* 1é-prar’-i-a, s. (Lat. lepr(w) = the leprosy; 
fem. sing. adj. suff. -aria.] 
Bot.: An obsolete genus of Lichens, founded 


not on permanently distinctive characters, 
but on a morbid state of various lichens be- 


[ELEPHANTIASIS, 


longing to different genera, Any lichen of | 


which the crust had decayed into a dusty 
mass was called Lepraria. Lepraria chlorina 
is used in dyeing. 
lép’-rose, a. [LEPRovs.] 
Bot. : Having a scurfy appearance. 


*18-prds'-1-ty, s. (Eng. leprous; -ity.) 
1. The quality or state of being leprous, 
2. A scale. 


“Tf the crudities, impurities, and leprosities of 
metals were cured, they would become gold.”—Bacon: 
Nat. Hist. § 326, 


nig aac *lep-ro-sie, s. [Eng. leprous; 
“y. 


Pathol. : A- chronic disease, usually charac- 


terized by shining tubercles of various sizes, 
from dusky red to livid white, thickening of 
the skin, wrinkling and roughness of the body, 
loss of hair, with offensive perspiration, loss 
of feeling, ulceration and death of parts. The 
voice in bad cases is nasal and hoarse, the eyes 
fierce and staring. Two forms are described— 
the tuberculous, and the anesthetic or non- 


| 1ép‘-tis, s. 


tuberculous. Leprosy, which is well-nigh ine 
uae, is pees to the East and West Indies- 
but is happily unknown in this country. 


lép'-ro a. (Fr. lépreuz, from lpre= 
“i fickehosg Sp., Port., & Ital. leproso.} 
1. Ord. Lang.: Affected with leprosy ;. 
covered with white scales. 

“And he put his hand into his bosom: and when he 
took it out, behold, his hand was leprous as snow. 
Exodus iv. 6. ® 

2, Bot. ; Covered with minute pellate scales 
or with spots, as the foliage of Eleagnus ; 
lepidote ; affected by lepra.(q.v.). 


*18p_rotis-ly, adv. [Eng. leprous; -ly.] In 
a leprous manner ; like a leprosy. 
“‘How leprousty 
That office would have cling’d unto your forepead.” 
Tourneur: Revenger's V'ragedie, Vv. 
leprously - silvery, leprously - 
white, a. 
Bot.: Covered with silvery scales or scurf 
resembling the leprosy. (Pasxton.) 


leprously-tomentose, a. 


Bot.: Covered with shaggy down, so as to 
have the appearance of leprosy. 


*1ép'-rotis-néss, s. [Eng. leprous; -ness.]; 
The quality or state of being leprous ; leprosity. 


*lep-ry, *lep-rye,s. [Lzerr.] Leprosy. 
“The lawe of nature infected thou hast with e- 
leprye.”—Bale: Thre Lawes, (1581.) 


lépt-, pref. [Lepro-.] 


lép-ta-dén’-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from pref. 
ypt-, and Gr. adyv (adén) = a gland.) 

Bot.: A genus of Asclepiadacez, tribe Sta- 
peliee. It consists of erect leafless shrubs or 
twining leafy ones, inhabiting tropical Asia. 
and Africa. ia Spartium, a small 
bush growing in the Himalayas, yields an ‘ex- 
cellent fibre, not much affected by moisture,. 
for ropes. 


1lép-tan’-drin,s. [Eng., &c. lepiandr(a) ; -im.}i 
Chem: A peculiar crystalline substance ex- 
tracted from the root of Leptandra virginica, 
a North American plant belonging to the 
Scrophulariacee. It is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether, and from its etherial 
solution it may be obtained in needle-shaped 
crystals. It is chiefly employed in American 
medical practice as a cathartic, and as a sub- 
stitute for mercury. 


lépt -ér’-pé-ton, s. (Pref. lept-, and Gr. 
eptretov (herpeton) = a reptile.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Labyrinthodonts, 
order Heleothrepta, of which it is the sole: 
known representative. The skullis triangular: 
with a tapering snout, the orbits central, the- 
praeeiengd symphysis about half the length 

e skull. 


lép’-ti-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lept(is); Lat.. 
tem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Entom.: A family of Diptera, tribe Nota- 
cantha. It consists of slender insects with a. 
long abdomen; antenne very short, of three: 
joints ; proboscis short, thick, of three bristles ;. 
palpilong and prominent. Speciesfew. They 
are small, sluggish insects, often with spotted: 
wings, frequently seen on the trunks of trees. 


lép’-ti-form, a. [Gr. Aewrds (leptos)=slender,. 
and forma = form.] 


Entom. : Of slender form ; worm-shaped. 
leptiform-larveg, s. pl. 


Entom. :; Of the form of Lindia, a rotifer of* 
vermiform body, hexapodous larvee. 


(Gr. Aew7ds (leptos) = slender.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family: 
Leptide. Leptis vermileo is said to make pit- 
falls in the sand for the purpose of catching, 
its prey, after the manner of the ant-lion. 


lép’-t0-, lépt-, pref. (Gr. Aemrds (leptos) = 
peeled, husked, fine, small, thin, delicate. 
(For def. see etym.) 


lep-to-bar-bi-nee, 1ép-to-bar-bi-na,, 
s. pl. [Mod. Lat. leptobarb(us); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -inw, or neut. -ina.] 

Ichthy. : A sub-family of Cyprinids (Carps). 
The lateral line runs along the lower half of 
the tail; the dorsal is opposite the ventral 
fin. There are four barbels. 


lép-td-bar’-biis, s.  [Pref. lepto-, and Lat. 
barba = a beard.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh0, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian, 2, c= 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


Ichthy.: The typical us of the sub- 
family Leptobarbine. Only known. species 
ee. Hevenii, from Sumatra and 


Iép-to-car-di-i, 13p-td-car’-di-a, s. pi. 
Pret lepto- ; Gr. cate kardia) — tine rg 
and Lat. mase. or neut. pl. adj. suff. -ii, -ia.] 

Ichthy. : A division of fishes, containing 

those with thin hearts. There is but one 

order, Pharyngobranchii (q.v.), with two spe- 
cies, [AmPHIoxus.] 


lép-to-géph’-a-liis, s. [Mod. Lat., from 
= wre, and Gr. xepady (kephale) = the 


Ichthy.: A genus of Murenide, Lepto- 
cephalus Morristi is a long, thin, compressed 
fish like a piece of tape ora worm. The anal 
and dorsal fins are connected with the tail. 
It is British. 


A€p-to-céph'-a-ly, 3. (Pref. lepto-; Gr. 
xehady (kephalé)= the head, and Eng, suff. -y.] 
Anthrop.: A term introduced by Prof. 
Aeby, of Berne, to denote the sion of 
an extremely narrow type of skull, such as is 
found, with some exceptions, among the races 
of the southern hemisphere. ‘It is remark- 
able that the Greenlanders, though a pin 
northern people, possess the most decidedly 
narrow skulls which exist.” 

“Platyceph 

rh Seinen one tt 

Vogt: Lectures on Man (ed. 

Wép-to-cér’-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lepto- 
cer(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Trichoptera, division 
AMquipalpia. The antenne are long and 
slender; the maxill palpi strongly hairy, 
usually ascending; the tail-joint long but 
simple, They form a eylindrical slightly- 
eurved case of sand grains, sometimes with 
long twigs attached to it. 


Jép -td¢'-ér-iis, s. (Pref. lepto-, and Gr. 
Képas (( }) = a horn.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of the famil 
Leptoceridx. ? 
to-dac'’-tyl, lép-to-dac”— s. (Pref. 
epto-, and Gr, Bier hig (daktulos, ~ finger ; 
Fr. leptodactyle.J An animal or bird having 
slender toes. 


Mp t0- dic’ -tyl-oiis, a. 
aving slender toes, 
dip-to-dér-t-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lepto- 
er(us) (q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.) 
Entom.: A sub-family of Silphide. It 
consists of blind Cave-beetles from the dark- 
est parts of the caves of Carniola. 


to-dér’-iis, s. (Pref. lepto-, and Gr. S¢pas 
) = the skin.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of the sub- 
family Leptoderinz (q.v.). 
to-glis-sa, s. (Pref. lepto-, and Gr. 
yAdooa (gldssa) = the tongue.) 
Zool. : [Fisstuinavia]. 


opposed to 
by gradual transitions.”— 
Hunt}, Pp. 30, 


(LePropactYL.} 


to-lép’-i_dx, s. (Mod. Lat, lepto- 
is); Lat. fem. pl. . suff, -ide.) 
Paleont.: In Prof. Owen's classification, 


the eleventh family of his wr warn a 
sub-order of Ganoidean fishes. (( > Pa- 
leont., 1860.) They have obtuse teeth, and a 
homocereal tail. They oecur inthe Secondary 
formations. 


toY-é-pis, s. (Pref. lepto-, and Gr. Aeris 
is) =a scale.) 
Paleont. : The typical genus of the family 
op oe (q.v.). Its species are from the 
jas. 
+ fe inci s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lepto 
obi(um) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee] 
Bot. : An old tribe of Cesalpiner, 


* 18p-to-10'-bi- s. (Pref. lepto-, and Gr. 
doses (lobos) = the lobe or lower part of the 
ear, a lobe.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Lepto- 
lobiew (q.v.). It is now merged in the genus 


Glycine. 

* 1Sp-t5l-d-Y, s. [Gr. AewroAoyia (leptologia) 
=a subtle Foe quibbling ; from Aeros 
Gerios) = fine, and Adyos (Jogos) = a discourse. } 

long, tedious, and minute discourse on 


DOU, by; poUt, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, sem; 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -giom= zhiin, -cious, 


leptocardii—lernzeadse 


matters of little or no moment; much ado 
about nothing. 


lép-td-m6ér’-i-a, 8. (Gr. Aewrouepris (lep- 
tomerés) = composed of small particles ; pref. 
lepto-, and jépos (meros) = a part.] 

Bot.: A genus cf Santalacez, consisting of 
shrubs with a certain resemblance to broom. 
About twenty species are known: they are 
from Australia. Leptomeria Billardieri, a 
broom-like Tasmanian plant, has an acid fruit 
well fitted to allay thirst, 


lép’-tdn, s. (Gr. Aewrdv (lepton) =a minute 
piece of money (about one-fourth of afarthing), 
from Aerrés (leptos) = thin.] 

Zool.: A genus of Lucinide, The shell is 
suborbicular, compressed, smooth, or sha- 
greened. The foot is thick and tapering. Fifty 
species are known, from Britain, America, &c. 
They are from the Laminarian and Coralline 
zones. There are five fossil species, from the 
Pliocene onward. «(S. P. W rd.) 

4] Lepton squamosum and L. converwm are 
British. 

1ép-to-phi’-na, s. [Mod. Lat., &c. leptoph(is); 

t. neut. pl. . suff. -ina.), 

Zool.: The name given by Prof. Bell to a 
sub-family of Colubride, 


1ép’-té-phis, s. (Pref. lepto-, and Gr. ddus 
(ophis) = a serpent.) 
Zoot. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Leptophina, 


lép-tdp’-ti-liis, s. [Pref lepto-, and Gr. 
wrirov (ptilon) = a feather.] : 
Ornith. : A genus of Ciconiidse. Leptoptilus 
Argala is the Adjutant, and L. marabow, the 
African Adjutant. [ApDsuTANT.] 


1ép’-td-rhine, a. (Lat. leptorhinus, from Gr, 
Aeros (leptos) = small, slender, and pis (rhis), 
genit. pevds (rhinos) = the nose.) 

Paleont.: Having a small nose. 

“The Etruskan rhinoceros has been replaced by the 

leptorhine, or small-nosed rhinoceros of Owen.”— 
Dawkins; Early Manin Britain, ch. vi. 

leptorhine-rhinoceros, s. 

Palwont. : Rhinoceros leptorhinos (Owen), R. 
hemitechus (Falconer). A two-horned rhino- 
ceros, having slender nasal bones and the 
nostrils separated by a partially ossified sep- 
tum. It was of more slender make than £&. 
tichorhinus. It is found in the Post Pliocene. 
It occurs in cavern deposits in the Thames 
valley. 


1ép-tor’-i-a, s. [Gr. Aerrés (leptos) = thin 
jine, oats, a8 — (horos) = boundary (?).| 
Zool. > A genus of Corals, family Astreide. 
The calices are elongated and deep, Found 
in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, whence they 
are often brought to this country. 


lép-to-spér’-mé-x, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lepto- 
spermum ; fem, pl. adj. suff, -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Myrtacew, having capsular 
instead of baceate fruit, 


1ép-t6-spér’-miim, s. (Pref. lepto-, and Gr. 
oreéppa (sperma) = seed.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Lepto- 
spermee. They have small leathery dotted 
leaves, and five-lobed calyx, a corolla with 
five rounded petals, and a four-or five-celled 
ovary. The leaves of Leptospermwum lanigerum, 
a large tree, is called the Tea-plant, the early 
settlers in Tasmania having used the leaves as 
a substitute for ordinary tea leaves. 


lép-to'’-tés, s. [Gr. Aerrds (leptos) = slender, 
an allusion to the leaves.] 

Bot.: A genus of Brazilian Orchids, tribe 

Epidendrew. The fruit of Leptotes bicolor is 
used to flavour ice-cream, 


18p’-to-thrix, s. [Gr. AewrdOpif (leptothrix)= 
with fine hair.) 

Bot.: A genus of confervoid Alge, order 
Schizomycetes. (Thomé.) Microscopical pa- 
rasitic plants, ptothria buccalis consists 
of very delicate transparent filaments. Often 
found in the buccal mucus of healthy per- 
sons, as Well as in the inflamed parts in diph- 
theria, especially in the morning. 


1ép-to-tri-cha’-¢é-2, s. pl. [Gr. AeqrrdOput 
leptothriz), genit. Aemrétpexos (leptotrichos) ; 
on fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew. 


Bot.: A family of operculated apocarpous 
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mosses, branching by innovations, or with the 

fertile sunamits several times divided ; leaves 

without alar cells. Capsule oval or cylindri- 

— ee naked ; operculum concave or 
ibula 


1lép-tdt/-ri-chitm, s. [Leprornerx.] 
Botany : 


1, The typical genus of the family Leptotrt- 
chacesr, 


2. A genus of Hyphomnycetous Fungi. 


aoe 8. [Pref. lepto-, and Gr. obpa (owra) 
= 8 Lal 
Entom. : A genus of longicorn Beetles, tribe 
Cerambycids. ‘hey may be seen in the early 
part of summer on Umbellifere, composites, 
roses, &c. Leptwra aurulenta and L. quadri- 
Jasciata are from the New Forest. 


1ép-tiir’-i-da, s. (Mod. Lat. leptur(a) ; Lat. 
lem. pl. adj. suff, -ida.) er. be 
Entom, : According to Swainson, a family of 
Capricornes. He divided it into the sub- 
families Callichromine, Lepturine, Necyda- 
line, Dasycerina, and Stenocorine, It is 
now merged in the Cerambycide, 


lép-tir-i-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. leptur(a); 
Pat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -inw.] ie heiy 
Entom.: A sub-family of Lepturide (q.v.). 
(Swainson.) 


1ép-tiir’-tis, s. (Pref. lepto-, and Gr. ovpda 
(oura) = tail. So nained from its slender tail- 
like spikes, ] , 
Bot,: A genus of Grasses, sub-tribe Hordea- 
cee. L. filiformis is British. There are two 
varieties, L. filiformis proper, and L, incurvatus, 


« ea a s. [Gr. Aeros (leptos) = small, fine, 
in. 


Zool.: An old genus of Arachnida, family 
Trombidide (Harvest-mites), founded on 
young six-legged specimens of what, if ma- 
ture, would have been eight legs, and been 
placed in the genus Tetranychus. The Har- 

. vest-bug was called Leptus autwmnalis, [Han- 
VEST-BUG. J ; 


lép-u-ran'-dra, s. [Gr. Aemvpés (lepuros) — 
in a husk or rind, and avyjp (anér), genit. 
avépos (andros) = a man, a stamen.] 
Bot.: A genus of Artocarpaceee. Sacks are 
made from the wood in the west of India. 
[Sack-TREE.] 


1é’-piis, s. [Lat., cogn. with Gr. Aaysds (lagds) 
= a hare.) 

1. Astron.: The Hare. One of the fifteen 
ancient southern constellations, and one of 
the original forty-eight constellations. It 
joins Orion on the south. 

2. Zool, ; The ical genus of the family 
Leporide (q.v.). Three species are British, 
Lepus europeus, the Common Hare, L. varia- 
bilis, the Mountain Hare [Hare], and L. cunt- 
culus, the Rabbit (q.v.). 

3. Paleont.: Occurs in the Pliocene and 
Post Pliocene of Europe and both North and 
South America, also perhaps in the Miocene 
of Europe. 


*lere, a. (Luer, a.) 
*lere, s. [Lore (1), s.] 
*lere, v.t. [A.S. léran; Icel. Ura; Dut. 


leeren ; Sw. lara; Dans lere: Ger. lehren.] To 
teach. 
ne stantyn lette also in Jerusalem chirches rere, 
ye nevile aboute elles wer, tpi to lere.” 


Gloucester, p. 87. 
*lered, *lerid, a [Lere, v.] Learned, 


¥ lerid and the lewid that wonned in the south.” 
ue Robert de Brune, p. 38 


lér-6'-na, s. [A native word.] 


Bot., Comm., &c.: A species of Rajania. The 
roots are eaten in San Domingo like potatoes, 


lér’-i-a, s. [Named by De Candolle after his 
friend M. Leri.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Leriee 
(q.v.). 
lér-{-6'- 9, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. leri(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Labiatiflore or Mutisiacese. 


lér-nee'-a-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lernea; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj, suff. -(i)de.) 

Zool, : A family of Crustaceans, order Cope- 

poda. The females fasten themselves to the 


thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing- 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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eyes and other parts of the bodies of various 
fishes, some by the footjaws, others by horns, 
and yet others by a round button formed by 
two long appendages of the thorax, They 
are said to deprive the animals on which they 
are parasitic of vision. They look like worms, 
while the males more resemble the crustacean 


type. 


lér -nee’- ans, s. pl. [Lat. lernew, and Eng. 
&e. pl. suff. -ans.] 
Zool. : The family Lerneade (q.v.). 


*lérne, v.t. [LEARN.] 


lér-né'-a, lér-ne'-a, s. [Lat. Lernwus, of 
or belonging to Lerna, a grove and lake of 
Argolis, the abode of the Hydra, a monstrous 
serpent killed by Hercules.] 
Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Lerneade (q.v.). 


lér’-ni-lite, s. [Named from Lerni, where 
found, and Gr. Ai@os = (Lithos) a stone.] 
Min. : Schrauf gives this name to a vermi- 
culite (q.v.) analysed by Cooke and found at 
Lerni, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


lér’-6t, s. [Fr., a dimin. of oir (q.v.).] 

Zool.: Myoxus nitela, the Garden Dor- 
mouse. Habitat, Southern and Western 
Europe, extending through Germany to the 
Baltic provinces of Russia. It resembles the 
loir in habit, but is somewhat smaller. [Dor- 
MOUSE. ] 


1ér-rét, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A kind of 
large fishing-boat, peculiar to the Island of 
Portland. (Times, Dec. 22, 1881.) 


*1ége (1) v.t. [Lease (2), v.) To glean. 

*lese (2), v.t. [Losz.] 

*lese, s. [LEasH.] 

*lese, a. [A.S. leds.] False, untrue. 
lese-majesty,s. [Lxze Masssty.) 


lé'-sion, s. (Fr. from Lat. lesionem, accus. of 
lesio = a hurt, an injury, from lesus, pa. par. 
of ledo = to hurt.) 

*I. Ord. Lang.: A hurt, an injury, a 
wound. 

II. Technically : 

1, Path.: Any morbid change produced by 

xternal or by internal causes in the continu- 
ity, the situation, the connective conforma- 
tion, or structure of any tissue or organ. 

“The lesions which arise in the pecans of fever 
constitute the principal source of ger.” — Dr. 
Tweedie, in Cyclo. of Pract. Med. ; Fever. 

2. Scots Law: The degree of harm or injury 
done to the interests of a minor, or of a person 
of weak capacity, necessary to entitle him to 
reduce or set aside the deed by which he has 
suffered. 


Sg'-ley-ite, s. [Named by Lea after J. P. 
Lesley ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A soft fibrous mineral found with 
corundum at Unionville, Pennsylvania. Cor- 
responds very closely in physical characters 
and chemical composition to ephesite (q.v.). 


lés-pé-dé’-za, s. [Named after M. Lespedez, 
a former governor of Florida, and a great 
patron of botany. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Papilionacex, tribe and 
sub-tribe Hedysaree. It consists of very 
showy flowers, about twelve species of which 
are cultivated in Britain. Lespedeza striata, 
the Japan Clover, is a valuable American 
fodder-plant. 


*1éss, conj. [UNLEss.] Unless. 
“Less Philomel will deign a song.” 
# Milton; Il Penseroso. 
-léss, suf. [A.S. -leds; Goth. -laus; Icel. 
-lauss ; O. 8. -los ; O. H. Ger. -laos, -los all = 
loose (q.v.).] A suffix commonly used in 
English to form adjectives with a negative or 
ere meaning: as, father, fatherless = 
aving no father; faith, faithless = destitute 
ef faith, &c. 


léss, *lasse, *lesse, *les, o., adv., & s. 
[A.8. lessa (a) ; les (adv.), cogn. with O. Fris. 
lessa = less. Leessa is for les-ra, and is the 
comparative from a root las, which appears in 
Goth. lasiws =feeble ; Icel. lasina = feeble, 
ailing ; lasna =to become feeble, to decay. 
Less is used as the comparative of little, but 
is from an entirely different root.] [LxEasv, 
LITTLE. ] 


lernseans—lestercock 


A. As adj.: Smaller; of less size, extent, 
or amount; not so large or great. 

B. As adv. : In a smaller or lower degree ; 
not so much. 


“Not less pate with ie wots ae 
The bleedi ero pants upon the ground. 
2 4 Poneeenomen j Iliad xxiii, 804. 


C, As substantive : 
1, A quantity smaller than another ; not so 
much, 
*« They gathered some more, some less.”—Ezod. xvi.17. 
*9, A younger, an inferior, a junior, 
“The Jess is blessed of the better.”—Hebrews vii. 7. 


*éss, v.t. [Lxess, a.] To make less ; to lessen. 


lés-see’, s. (Eng. lease (1), v.; -¢e.] One to 
whom a lease is granted. 


1és’-sen, * las-sen, v.t. & i. 
-en.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make less or diminish in size, extent, 

bulk, number, degree, or quantity. 

“It would be improper to pall his curiosity by les- 
sening his surprise.” — Goldsmith : The Bee, No. 1. 
(Introd.) 

2. To reduce or lower in dignity or quality ; 

to degrade. 
“ Adieu, young pres ; I would not hear a word 

Should essen thee in my esteem.” 

Addison: Cato, li, 1. 


[Eng. less, a. 5 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To become less; to become diminished 
in size, bulk, extent, number, degree, or quan- 
tity ; to decrease, to diminish, to shrink. 


“ The mighty chain of emus, lessen: down 
From infinite perfection to the bri! 
Of dreary nothing.” on: Summer, 334. 


*92, To soar up, and so become smaller to 
the sight. 

“They did not only lessen, but fly out of sight.”— 

Fuller ; Worthies, ch, xvi. 
léss'-ér, a. & adv. [A double comparative, 

formed by adding the comparative suff. -er to 
less.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Ord, Lang. : Less, smaller. 


“Make greater states upon the lesser seize,” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, b. vi. 


2. Music: Minor, as, with the lesser third, 
in the minor key ; lesser sixth, a minor sixth. 
B. As adv. : In a less degree ; less. 
“Some say he’s mad; others, that Zesser hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury.” Shakesp.: Macbeth, v. 2. 
lesser black-backed gull, s. 
Ornith.: Larus fulvus, a British gull, re- 
sembling the Black-backed Gull (Larus mari- 
mus) in all but size. 


lesser-civet, s. 


Zool.: Viverra pallida (rasse), an eluroid 
mammal, family Viverride. Habitat: Ne- 
paul and Madras, Java and Formosa, and parts 
of China. Colour yellowish or brownish-gray, 
with longitudinal bands on the back and re- 
gular spots on the side. The tail—from six- 
teen to seventeen inches long—has eight or 
nine complete dark rings. Length of body 
and head, about twenty-four inches. 


lesser-egret, s. [LITTLE-EGRET.] 


lesser-guillemot, s. 

Ornith. : The Common Guillemot, Uria troile. 
(Yarrell.) 

ee horseshoe-bat, s. [HorsEsHOE- 
BAT. 

lesser-imber, s.~ 

Ormith. : The Black-throated Diver, Colym- 
bus arcticus. (Yarrell.) 

lesser-pettychaps, s. 

Ornith. : Sylvia rufa. (Fleming.) 

lesser-redpole, s. 

Ornith. : The Common Redpole, Linota Lin- 
aru. 

lesser-rorqual, s. 


Zool. : Balenoptera rostratus, a fin-whale 
from_twenty-five to thirty feet long. Habi- 
tat, North Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, is a 
summer visitant to the coast of Norway, and 
has et met with in British seas. [BALaNopP- 
TERA. 


lesser rufous-headed tanager, s. 
Ornith. : Calliste cayana, 


lesser sand-eel, s. 
Ichthy.: Ammodytes tobianus, 


lesser-shrew, s. 

Zool. : Sorex pygmeus, sometimes called the 
Pigmy Shrew. It resembles the Common 
Shrew in everything except size, and is the 
smallest British mammal. [Sorex.] 


lesser spotted-woodpecker, s. 
Ornith. : Picus minor, also called the Least 
Spotted Woodpecker. 


lesser-tern, s. 
lesser-weever, 5s. 


[LitTLe-TERN.] 


Ichthy. : Trachinus vipera. (WEEVER.] 
lesser white-throat, s. 
Ornith. : Curruca sylviella. (Yarrell.) 


lesser white-winged gull, s. 
Ornith. : Larus Icelandicus. 


* 1&ss’-s, s. [Fr. Iaissées, from laisser = te 
leave.] 
Hunt. : The dung or excrements of the boar, 
wolf, or bear. 


léss'-dn, *les-cun, *less-oun, s._ [Fr. 
legon, from Lat. lectionem, accus. of lectio= 
areading, from lectus, pa. par. of lego= to 
read ; Sp. leccion ; Ital, lezione.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Any exercise done, or portion of a book 
read, repeated, or recited by a pupil to a 
teacher for the purposes of improvement ; any 
portion of a book or any exercise given by a 
teacher to a pupil or learner to be learned 
at a time ; something learned or to be learned. 


2. Instruction given to a pupil at one time: 
as, To give six lessons on the piano. 

3. A portion of Scripture appointed to be 
read during divine service. 

4, A precept, maxim, or doctrine inculcated. 


“‘Emprinteth wel this lesson in your minde.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 9,069. 


5. A warning, a caution: as, This will be a 
lesson to him. 

* 6, A severe reprimand or rebuke ; ascold- 
ing. 

II, Music: An assigned task, an exercise 
or tune for the voice or an instrument. The 
word formerly was applied to exercises (for 
the harpsichord or other instruments) of the 
character now known as suites or sonatas. 


“Those good laws were like good Zessons set for a flute 
out of tune.”—Davies: On Ireland. 


* 1léss'-On, v.t. [LeEsson, s.] To teach, to in- 
struct. (Byron: Childe Harold, ii. 68.) 


1és-s0’-ni-a, s. [Named after M. Lesson, the 
ornithologist.] 

1. Bot.: A genus of Fucacee, tribe Fuca- 
cee, family Laminaride. It forms large or 
submarine forests, chiefly in the southern 
hemisphere. According to Bury St. Vincent, 
Lessonia frutescens is twenty-five or thirty feet 
high, with a stem as thick asa man’s thigh. 
It is used for knife-handles, &c., but will 
not burn as firewood. 

2. Ornith.: A genus of South American 
Motacilline (Wagtails). 


lés-sor’, s. [Eng. lease (1), y. ; -or.] One who 
grants a lease ; who lets any land, tenements, 
&e., on lease. (Ayliffe: Parergon.) 


lést, * leste, conj. [A shortened form of the 
A.S. expression dhy les dhe (later thi les the) = 
for the reason less that ; where dhy (= for the 
reason) is the instrumental case of the definite 
article, les = less, and dhe (= that) is the in- 
declinable relative. Ata later period dhy was 
dropped, les became les, and coalescing with 
dhe became les the, then leste, and finally lest.} 
For fear that ; that not. 


“Ye shall not eat of it, neither shal 
yeGeen ee neither shall ye touch it, lest 


*lést, vt. & i. [List.] 
*lést, s. [Lusr.] 

* leste (1), a. [Least.) 
* leste (2), a. [Last.] 


*1és'-tér-cdck, s, [Etym. : 
pee k, {Etym. doubtful.) (See 


“They have a device of two sticks filled with corka, 
and crossed flatlong, out of whose midst there riseth a 
thread, and at the same hangeth a sail ; to this en; ine, 
termed a lestercock, they tie one end of their boulter, 
80 as the wind coming from the shore filleth the sail; 
and the sail carrieth the boulter into the sea, which 
after the respite of some hours is drawn in again bya 
eee fastened at the nearer end.”—Carew: Survey of 

‘ornwall. 


th ee gE ee, 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
oF, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite. ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, = 6 ;ey=a: qu=kw. 


¥s'-tég, s. (Gr. Anoris (léstés) =a robber.} 
Entom.: A genus of Libellulide (Dragon- 
flies). The species have brilliant metallic 
and wings. 


1és-tor’-nis, s. (Gr. Anonjs (lést2s) = a robber 
and dpys (ornis) = a dird.] i ; 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil birds, order 
Odontolee. Akin to Hesperornis (q.v.). Les- 
tornis crassipes is found in the American Cre- 
taceous beds. 


lés'- 8. [Gr. Anotpés (léstris), a peculiar 
form of Anotpixds (léstrikos) = piratical ; 
Anois (léstés) = a pirate, a buccaneer,] 
Ornith.: Skuas, Skua-gulls. A genus of 
aceous natatorial birds, family Laridie. 
e bill is strong, hard, cylindrical, formed for 
cutting ; compressed, curved, and hooked at 
point, Thos of upper mandible covered with a 
cere. Nostrils towards pointof beak, diagonal, 
narrow, closed behind, pervious. Legsstrong, 
naked above tarsi, which are long ; three toes, 
mated, in front; hind toe small; claws 
rk and much curved. Tail slightly 
To ; the two middle feathers generally 
elongated, sometimes considerably. e genus 
is found in northerly regions, rarely further 
south than the English Channel; but the 
Common Skua ( $ cataractes) has been met 
with in the Straits of Magellan. 


Rt (1), * lete, *let-en (pa. t. * lat, let, * 
* lette, pa. par. * laten, * leten, * lete, let), Pray 
4. oe Letan , létan = to let, to allow (pa. t. 
Ut, ledt, pa. par. letten) ; cogn. with Dut. laten 
(pe. t. liet, pa. par. gelaten); Icel. ldta (pa. t. 

, pa. par, ldtinn); Dan. lade (pa. t. lod, pa. 
nat ladet) ; Sw, lita (pa. t. lat, pa. par. liten) ; 

th. letan (pa. t. laitot, pa. par. letans) ; Ger. 
lassen (pa. t. liess, pa. par. plete 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cause. (Robert of Gloucester, p. 23.) 

2. To permit, to allow, to suffer; to give 
leave, power, li , or authority to. 

“ Pharaoh said, I will let you go.”— Exodus viil. 28. 

{ In this sense let is followed by the infini- 
tive without the sign to. 

* 3. To leave. 


“So h doctrine I lete to divines."—Chaucer; 
Persones Tale. * 
4, To suffer, allow, or permit a thing to 
follow any course or to remain in any state. 
“When the ship was caught, and could not bear up 
into the wind, we Je her drive."—Acts xxvii. 15. 
5. To grant the use, occupation, or posses- 
sion of on payment of a certain stipulated 
rent ; to lease. 


“A householder —— a vineyard, and Zet it out 
jbandmen.”"—Matthew xxi. 33. 


to hus 

6. To lend on hire (generally followed by 
out): as, He lets out carriages. 

7. To give out on contract; to give out to 
be done or carried out at an agreed rate or 

rice: as, To let the building of a house; to 
bt a contract, 

8. Let is principally used in the imperative 
mood, with the following differences in force : 

a) Prayer, entreaty, desire, wish: as, “‘ Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his.” 

(2) Exhortation, entreaty, advice: “ Rise, 
let us be going.” 

(8) Permission, concession; as, Let them 

- remain. 

(4) Command, precept, desire : as, “‘ Let my 
people go, that they may serve me.” 

B. Intransitive: 

*1. To forbear, to cease, to leave off. 

* Collatine unwisely did not let to p: Md 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 10. 

2. To be offered for hire ; as, a house to let, 

8 To yield a certain rent yearly py being 
et : as, A house lets for £100 a year. 

{| 1. To letalone: To suffer to be or to remain 
without interference ; to leave alone ; not to 
touck c. interfere with. 

“If it were so, T might have Jet alone 
Th’ insulting of Douglas over you.” 
Shakesp.; 1 Henry IV., ¥. 4 

Let alone is used adverbially with the force 
of, not to take into account, not to mention. 

2. To let be: To let alone; to suffer to be as 
at present. Sometimes used absolutely, as— 

“ Lev de, let us see whether Elias will come to save 

him.’ —Watthew xxvii. 49. 
3. To let blood: To bleed; to open a vein 
and allow the blood to flow. 


“ Let's purge this choler without letting blood.” 
p Shakesp. i Richard II., i, 1. 


boil, bép; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian = shan, tion, sion = shin; fon, ion = zhin -cious, -tious, 


lestes—lethargied 


4, To let down: 
(1) To allow to sink or fall ; to lower. 
REY SO and had le down their wings,”"—~ 


& (2) To soften in tempering, as tools, cutlery, 
c. 


“You must let it down, that is, make it softer by 
tempering it."—Moaon » Mechanical Exercises, 


5. To let drive: 

(1) Trans. ; To send forth or discharge with 
force or violence : as, To let drive an arrow. 

(2) Intrans, : To aim a blow; to strike with 
force or violence: as, To let drive at a man, 
(Slang.) : 

6, To let fall: To speak, utter, or mention 
incidentally : as, To let fall a remark. 

7. To let fy: The same as to let drive (q.v.). 

8. To let go: To allow to depart; to release 
from confinement ; to remove restraint from. 

“If thou let this man go, thou art not Cmsar's 

friend.”"—John xix. 12. 


9. To let go by the run: 

Naut.: To loosen, as lines, so as to let that 
which they support fall suddenly and com- 
pletely. 

10, To let in: 

@) To admit; to allow to enter or pass in. 

“ Let in your king, whose labour'd spirits 


Crave bourage within your city walls.” 
Shakesp. : King John, ii. 1. 


(2) To insert in a space prepared for the 
purpose ; as, To let in a piece of wood. 

(8) To cheat. (Slang.) 

ll. To let into: 

(1) To admit ; to let in. 

(2) To insert in a space prepared: as, A 
stone is let into a wall. 

12. To let into a secret : To acquaint a person 
with something secret or known only to a few. 

13. To let loose: To free from restraint ; to 
suffer to go free ; to release. 


- ing an ease in not understanding, he let loose 
his thoughts wholly to pleasure."—Sidney ¢ Arcadia. 


14, To let off: 
(1) To suffer or allow to go free, as from 
some penalty or punishment. 
(2) To discharge, to fire off, as an arrow ora 
uw 
8 “r ag A pistol with powder, I cautioned the 
afrai 


emperor not to id, and then Jet it off in the air.” 
—Swift : Gulliver's Travels ; Lilliput. 


(3) To release, as from an engagement: as, 
I will let you off the bargain. 

15. To let on: To tell, to give information. 
(Vulgar.) 

16. To let out: 

(1) To suffer to escape ; to release from con- 
finement, 

(2) To allow to become known ; to divulge. 

(3) To extend, to enlarge, to loosen: as, To 
let out a dress. 

(4) To lease or let on hire. [A. 5.] 

(5) To let or give on contract. 

17. To let the cat out of the bag: To allow a 
secret to escape. 

18. To let slide: To let alone, not to trouble 
about; to let be. 

19, To let slip: 

Phy To loose from the slips: as, To let dogs 

slip. 

(2) To lose by negligence, to let pass; to 
omit : as, To let an opportunity slip. 

(3) To forget; to allow to escape the me- 
mory. 

“We ought to give the more earnest heed to the 


things which we have heard lest at any time we should 
let them slip,"—Hebrews il. 1. 


20. To let pass: 

(1) To lose by negligence ; not to seize. 

(2) To look over, to pass over; as, To let an 
offence pass, 

21. To let well alone: To leave matters as 
they are; to let ae be, without trying to 
improve what is already satisfactory. 


let-off, s. 

Weaving: An ee pen in a loom by 
which the yarn is paid off from the beam at 
such a rate as it shall be required by the 
weaving process, and which is dependent 
upon the rate of the picks, the sizes of the 
warp and weft thread, the compactness with 
which it is beaten up by the lay. The take- 
up is the winding on to the cloth-beam of the 
completed web, and proceeds coincidently 
with the let-off from the yarn-beam. Regu- 
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larity of let-offis secured by making the rate 
of surface motion of the yarn-beam depend 
upon the tension of the yarn; and the rate of 
revolution of the beam, to secure equal speed 
of let-off, will become rapid as the bulk of 
yarn diminishes from the roller. 


* 16t (2), * lette, v.t.& i. [A.9. lettan, gelettan 
= to make late, from let = slow: as hinder is 
from -hind in behind; Dut. letten = to impede, 
from laat = late; Icel. letja, from latr; Goth. 
latjan = to be late, from lats = slothful.] 

A, Trans.: To hinder, to impede, to ob- 
struct, to prevent. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 4.) 

B. Intrans.: To hinder, to obstruct; to 
cause obstruction, (2 Thessalonians ii, 7.) 


*18t (1), 8. [Ler(1), ».] A letting for hire 
*18t (2), 8. [Ler (2), v.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A hindrance, an obstacle, an 


impediment, a delay. 
“ All lets thrown behind me.” 
Massinger ; Virgin Martyr, LL 

2. Tennis, lawn-tennis, & racquets: A let is 
any hindrance in the course of a game, which 
does not arise from the fault of the player. In 
lawn-tennis, when the service-ball touches the 
top of the net and falls over into the right 
court, the stroke is a “let,” and the player 
serves again. 


*let-alone, s. Forbearance ; abstention 
from action. (Shakesp.: Lear, v. 3.) 


-1ét, suf. [Fr. -et.] A diminutival suffix fre- 
quently appended to English nouns : as, stream, 
streamlet. 


let-a-be, let-a-bee, adv. or conj. [A-BE.] 


letgh (1), s. [A.8. leccan = to moisten.] 

1. A quantity of wood ashes through which 
water passes or letches, and thus imbibes the 
alkali. 

2. A letch-tub, 

3. A stagnant ditch. 


letch-tub, s. A tub or wooden vessel in 
which ashes are letched ; a leach-tub. 


*1étch (2), s. 
desire, 


1ét¢h, v.t. [Letcu, s.] To wash as ashes, by 
passing water through, and thus imbibing 
the alkali from them. The waterso charged is 
called lye (q.v.). 


létgh’-y, a. (Eng. letch, v.; -y.] Allowing 
the percolation of water, as a gravelly or 
sandy soil. 


* lete, v.t. 
*lete, s. (Lerue.) 


*18t'-game, s. [Eng. let (2), v., and game.) 
One who spoils or hinders pleasure; a spoil- 
sport. (Chaucer; Testament of Love, bk. 1.) 


*léth’-al, * leth-all, a. [Fr. Uéthal, from 
Lat. lethalis, letalis, from letwm = death.) 
Deadly, fatal, mortal. 


*16-thal'-{- ty, s. (Eng. lethal; -ity; Fr. 
léthalité.} The quality or state of being 
lethal ; mortality. 


16-thar’- gic, 16-thar’- gic-al, «. [Gr. 
Anbapyids (léthargikos), trom AnPapyia (léthar- 
gia) = drowsiness, lethargy (q.v.) ; Fr. léthar- 
gique; Sp. & Ital, letargico.] 
1. Drowsy; inclined to sleep; affected with 
lethargy ; dull, heavy. 


“ Men thus lethargic have best memory,” 
Donne: Second Anniv, 


2. Pertaining to or caused by lethargy: 
heavy. 
“This lethargic sleep.” Denham : Sophy. 
18-thar’-gic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. lethargical: 
-ly.) Ina letharSte manner. 
ba ha dull.” 
= ee Tooageta the Planets 
* 18-thar’-gic-al-néss, * 1é-thar’-gic- 
néss, s. [Eng. lethargic, lethargical ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being lethargic; 
lethargy. 
“That thou mayest be the more effectually roused 


up out of thia torpidity and lethargicalness,”—More < 
On the Seven Churches, ch. ix, 


*1éth’-ar-gied, a. ([Bng. lethargy; -ed.] 
Made lethargic ; affected with a lethargy. 


“ Hie motion weakens, or his discernings 
Are lethargied.” Shaxesp. : Lear, i. & 


[Lecw, Lecuer.] <A strong 


(Ler (1), v.] 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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* \éth'-ar-gize, * 1éth'-ar-gise, vt. [Eng. 
letharg(y); -ize.] To make lethargic. 
“The lethargised is not less sick."—Adams: Works, 
258, 


1éth’-ar-sy,* leth-arge (1), s. [Fr. léthargie, 
Pee Lat kage, from Gr. AnPapyia (léthar- 
gia) = drowsiness, from AjOapyos (Jéthangos) 
= forgetful, from Ay (léthe) = oblivion ; Sp. 
& Ital. letargia.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Morbid drowsiness; unnatural sleepi- 
ness ; a long and profound sleep, from which 
one can hardly be aroused. 

“ Here Lethargy, with deadly ede prpresseds 4 
Stretched on his back a mighty lubbard, lay. 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, 1. 74. 


2. A state of dulness, inactivity, or inaction. 


** But then the spirit, roused by honest shame, 
Shook off that le‘hargy, and soared to fame.’ 
Churchill: Epistle to William Hogarth. 


Il. Technically : 

1, Path. or Phys. : The same as I. 1. 

2. Bot.: A state of plants in which their 
buds, grafts, and seeds are sluggish in develop- 
ment. In the case of buds, close pruning will 
sometimes aid them, and in that of seeds hot 
water or weak acid. 


* 1éth-ar-8y (2), s. 


*léth-ar-sy, v.t. 
render lethargic. 


e’-thé (1), s. [Lat., from Gr. AnOn (léthé) = 
(1) the river Lethe, (2) forgetfulness.] 

1. Lit. & Greek Myth.: One of the rivers of 
hell, the waters of which possessed the pro- 
pony of producing forgetfulness of all the past 

those who drank them. 


** Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her wat'ry Jabyrinth, which whoso drinks 
Forgets both joy and grief.” Milton: P. L., 11. 588, 


* 2. Fig. : Forgetfulness, oblivion. 


“The cup must hold a deadlier draught, 
That brings a Lethe for despair.” 
Byron: In the Haunts of Men. 
*lethe (2), s. 


[Lat. letum.] Death. 
“Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hunters stand, 
Signed im thy spoil, and crimsoned in thy lethe.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, iii. 1, 
Le-the’-an, Le-thee’-an, a. [Lat. Letheus, 
from Lethe (1).| Pertaining to the river Lethe; 
causing forgetfulness or oblivion. 
‘ “Tn the oblivious Lethean gulf.” 
Cowper: To His Father. (Transl.) 
*leth’-eed, a. [Eng. lethe (1); -ed.] Forget- 
ful, oblivious, unconscious. 
“Even till a letheed dulness.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 1. 
- vy 
ie’-thé-on, s. [Lerner (1).] A name given 
to sulphuric ether, when used as an anes- 
thetic. 


*16-thé-on-ize, v.t. [Eng. letheon; -ize.] To 
place under the influence of letheon; to render 
unconscious. 


* 1é-thif’-ér-otis, a. (Lat. lethwm, letum = 
death ; fero= to bear, to bring, and Eng. adj. 
suff. -ows.] Causing death; fatal, deadly, 
mortal. 


Wéth’-riis, s. [Etym. doubtful; ef. Gr. Aad- 
patos ars = hidden, concealed, and 
Av@poy (luthron) or AvOpos (lkithros) = filth, 
detilement.] 

Entom.: A genus of lamellicorn beetles, 
sub-family Geotrupine. The species feed upon 
the eyes of the vine, and, if abundant, do 
great injury to vineyards. 

*leth’-y, a. [Lat. letheus, from lethe.] [LETHE 
(1).] Causing forgetfulness or oblivion ; 
letheean. 

« 1é-tif-i_eate, v.i. [Lat. letificatus, pa. par. 
of letijico =to gladden; to cheer: letus = 
joyful, and facio= to make.] To rejoice. 

* le-tif-i-ca-tion, s. 
joicing. 

“The shepherd: i ion.” 

—Candlemae Day, tnixod. (ist). ne ee Moaion 

Le'-to, s. [Gr. Anrd (Leto), Lat. Latona, the 
mother of Apollo and Artemis.] 

Astron. : [ASTEROID, 68). 


Létt, s. [Sclavonic (?).] A native or inhabi- 
tant.of the province of Livonia. 


* lette, v.t. [Let (2), v.] 
© 18t'-tér (1), s. [Eng. let (1), v. 3 -er.] One who 


lets or permits. 
* letter-go, s. 


[LiTHARGE.] 
[LerHarcy (2), 8.) To 


(Letiricatre.] Re- 


A spendthrift, 


lethargizo—letter 


“ 18t’-tér (2), s. (Eng. let (2), v.; -er.] One 
who or ntact lets, hinders, or obstructs. 


18t’-tér (3), * lettre, s. (Fr. lettre, from Lat. 
litera, littera = a letter, so called from its being 
originally smeared or scrawled on parchment, 
not engraved with a knife on wood; Lat. litus, 
pa. par. of lino = to besmear; Sp. & Port. 
letra; Ital. lettera.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

j, A mark or character, written, printed, 
engraved or painted, and employed to repre- 
sent a sound, or an articulation of the organs 
of speech. (Gower: C. A., iv.) 

2, A written message or communication ; 
an epistle ; a message communicated from one 
person to another by means of written cha- 
racters. 

“T havea letter from her 
Of such contents as you will wonder at.” 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 6. 

8. (Pl): Learning, erudition. 

“How knoweth this man letters, having never 

learned ?”—John vii. 15. 

4, The verbal expression ; the literal mean- 
ing ; that which the words literally express. 

“We must observe the letter of the law, without 

doing violence to the reason of the law.”"—Taylor : 
Holy Living & Dying. 

II. Print.: A character used in printing. 
Type either of metal or wood. Used collec- 
tively to represent type, as “a case of letter,” 
“a fount of letter.” Fat letter is type with 
body and face broad in proportion to its 
height. Lean letter is type thin or narrow 
in proportion to its height. Body letter is 
type in which the main portion of a book or 
paper is printed. [Fount.] Body letter is 
known by different names, according to the 
size of the type; the sizes in most common 
use being: Pearl, Nonpareil, Minion, Brevier, 
Bourgeois, Long Primer, Small Pica, and Pica. 

q A letter is, in its nature, altogether 
familiar ; this term may be used for whatever 
is written by one friend to another in domestic 
life, or for the public documents of this de- 
scription which have emanated from the 
pen of writers, as the letters of Madame de 
Sevigné, the letters of Pope or of Swift ; and 
even those which were written by the ancients, 
as the letters of Cicero, Pliny, and Seneca ; but 
in strict propriety those are entitled epistles, 
as a term most adapted to whatever has re- 
ceived the sanction of ages, and by the same 
rule, likewise, whatever is peculiarly solemn 
in its contents has acquired the same epithet, 
as the epistles of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, 
St. Jude; and by an analogous rule, whatever 
poetry is written in the epistolary form is 
denominated an epistle rather than a letter, 
whether of ancient or modern date, as the 
epistles of Horace, or the epistles of Boilean. 
Letters and literutwre signify knowledge. de- 
rived through the medium of written letters or 
books, that is, information; learning is con- 
fined to that which is communicated, that is, 
scholastic knowledge. Such an expression as 
men of letters, or the republic of letters, eom- 
prehends all who devote themselves to the 
cultivation of their minds ; literary societies 
have for their object the diffusion of general 
information ; learned societies propose to 
themselves the higher object of extending the 
bounds of science, and increasing the sum of 
human knowledge. 

q 1. Letter of Attorney: [ATTORNEY]. 

* 2, Letter of Credence: A letter intended to 
commend the bearer tio the confidence of a 
third person ; a commendatory letter. 

3. Letter of Credit ; [CRepIT, s.). 

4, Letter of Marque: [MARQUE]. 

5. Dead-letter : [Dpan}. 

6. Signet-letier: [S1aNET]. 

7. Letters clause : 


Law : Close letters, being usually closed or 
sealed up with the royal signet or seal. [{ 8.] 

8. Letters patent: A governmental document, 
authorizing a person to do some act, or confer- 
ring upon him some office, position, dignity, or 
right, as to the sole sale of an invention. 


particular persons, and 
for particular operas which, therefore, not ing 
¢ insp: i 


9, Torun one's letters: 

Scots Law: To apply, as a prisoner, for trial 
at the Court of Justiciary, in cases where such 
trial could be brought on in that court before 
the circuit court sits in the locality in which 
the person so applying is imprisoned. 


letter-board, s. 
Print. : A board on which pages or columns 
of type are temporarily placed. 


letter-book, s. A book in which copies 
of letters are kept in business offices. 


letter-box, s. 

1. A box ina post office for the reception of 
letters for despatch, the letters being allowed 
to fall in through slit or aperture opening into 
the road or street. 

2. A box attached inside a door to catch the 
letters and cards left by postmen or callers. 

3. An office-box to hold letters accumulating 
during the day, awaiting despatch. 


letter-carrier, s. A man employed by 
the Post-office to carry about and deliver let- 
ters ; a postman. 


letter-case, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A case or portfolio for let- 
ters. 

2. Print.: A partitioned tray in which as- 
sorted letters are placed ; a case. 


letter-clip, s. A spring clasp to hold 
letters or other memoranda together. 


letter-copying, a. (See compound.) 

Letter-copying machine: A machine for 
copying letters. The first was invented by 
James Watt in 1778, and patented by him in 
1780, 


letter-cutter, s. One who cuts type. 


letter-file, s. A box, case, folio, or en- 
velope, for containing letters to which refer- 
ence is required to be made. 


letter-founder, s. One who casts let- 
ters ; a type-founder, 


letter-foundry, s. 

is cast; a type-foundry. 
letter-leaf, letter-plant, s. 
Bot. : The genus Grammatophyllum, 


letter-lichens, s. pl. 
Bot.: Graphidacez (q.v.). 


letter-lock, s. A lock whose bolt is sur- 
rounded by several rings having notches 
through which a set of studs on the bolt must 
pass before the lock can be opened. These 
notches are so arranged as to prevent the pas- 
sage of the bolt except when certain letters on 
a series of exterior rings are brought into line 
with each other, so as to form a particular 
word or combination on which the lock has 
been set. It is mentioned in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s play of The Noble Gentleman (1615). 

ae, 4 Teas for your linen and your plate, 

With a strange lock that opens with A, M, B, N.” 

letter-message, s. 

*1, A letter in lieu of a summons sent by 
the Lord Chancellor to a peer who was de- 
fendant in the Court of Chancery. 

2. A letter from the sovereign sent to the 
dean and chapter naming the person whom - 
they are required to elect as bishop. 


letter-offfice, s. A post-office (q.v.). 

letter-paper, s. 

Paper: Paper of post or note size, for episto- 
lary use. The ordinary size of post is 10 x 16 
inches when flat, and 8 x 10 when folded. 
Note-paper is smaller, and varies in size, 

letter-perfect, a. Thoroughly memo. 
rized, as a speech ora part in.a play. 

letter-plant, s. [Letrer-Lear.] 

‘letter-press, s. & a. 

A, As substantive: 

1, Letters or words printed or impressed.on 
paper or other material by types ; print. 

2. A copying-press for letters, 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
employed in type printing: as, a Jetter-press 
printer. 

Letter-press printing: The ordinary form of 
printing in which a body of set type is inked 
and an impression taken from it on a sheet ot 
paper pressed upon it, 


A place where type 


=— ie > ~ A 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rale, fill; try, Syrian. 2, c= 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


letter-punch, s. A steel ch havin 
a letter engraved on its: end. ey are use 
to make matrices for type ; also to mark other 
articles of metal by ng an impression 
thereon when struck with a hammer. 


a pent ort snatch ie ta 
-office to sort an e letters accord- 
Ing to their destinations, 
letter-wood, s. 
Bot. : Brosimum Aubletii, called also Pira- 


letter-writer, s. 

1, One who writes letters ; an instrument 
for copying letters, 

2. A book which teaches the art. of letter- 
writing, 

letter-writing, s. The act of writing 


ptiewn the proper mode or style of writing 


1St'-tér, vt. [Lerrers.] To im stam, 
with a letter Me ao ° ee . 
nia observed one weight lettered. on both sidea”— 
lét'-téred, * let-tred, a. (Rng, letters -ed.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Marked, stamped, or impressed with 
letters, 


~ 2. Learned ; versed in letters or literature ; 
erudite. 
“ Around my throne the letter’d rabbins stand.” 
Prior ; Solomon, i. 
3.. Pertaining to, containing, or suited for 
literature or learning. 
nother 
Cowper: Burning of Lord Mansfeld’s Library. 
Ti. Bot. ; Having on the surface spots with 
the form and appearance of letters, as in some 
Opegraphas, 


lettered china-mark, s. 
Entom. : Diasemia literalis, a small British 
(1) ae ay. weaned gerard reg cna 


lettered-tortoise, s. 

Zool, : Emys scripta, a te: very common 
in North Generally it is dark brown 
above, and the edges of the 


like the letters of some strange 
Below it is yellow; the head is 
yellow and black. (Wood.) 


lét-tér-ing, pr. par., o., &s. (Letrer.) 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj.: 
rte pr. par. adj. : (See 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act of marking, stamping, or im- 
pressing with letters. 
oi Letters stamped or impressed upon any- 
Ze 
8. An inseription, a title, as on a signboard, 
a coin or medal, or a tombstone. 


lettering-box, s. 

Bookbinding, &c.: A case to hold a set of 
movable type when composed to form a name 
4 address, for lettering books, marking linen, 


Sete tae s0e8, s. A bookbinder’s tool for 
stamping the gilt titles on the backs of books, 


*18t'-tér-ize, v.i. (Eng, letter ; -ize.] To write 
letters. 


*1ét’-tér-léss,a. [Eng. letter ; -less.] Devoid 
of letters or learning ; illiterate ; ignorant. 


“A meer daring letterless commander.” — Water- 
house: Apol. for J, DP. 125. 
* 16t'-tér-lin (Eng, letter; dimin. suff. 


ling.) A little letter. 
*18t/-térn, s. [Lecrern.] 
* 18t’-tige (1), 8. [Larrice.] 
“yet tige (2), s [Prob. a corrupt. of lettuce 
.v.). 
- lettice-cap (1), s. A soporific in which 
lettuce was a leading ingredient. 
"lEt'-tige (3), s (Prob. from O.Fr. letice = a 
gray fur.] 
lettice-cap (2), s. A kind of cap. 
Wt-ting, pr. par., d., &s. [Ler (1) 2] 


A.&B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : See 
Peco pr. par. & pa 


‘Oil, DEY; PHUt, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem 
ook pe erat -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhin. -cious, 


letter—louciscus 


C, As subst. : The act of allowing, granting, 
permitting, or giving on hire. 

letting-down, s. 

Metal-working ; The process of lowering the 
temper of a steel tool or spring, which has 
been made flint hard and then reduced by 
heating to the degree of hardness required. 


. In lowering, the temper is known bythe colour 
reached, 


ge eh, Lét’-tic, a. & s. (Eng. Lett; -to; 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Letts 
or inhabitants of Livonia, 


B. As subst. : The language Pig by the 
Letts. It belonged originally to the Sclavonic 
branch of the Aryan family of languages. 


* 1ét-tre (tre as tr), s. [Fr.] A letter. 
lettre-de-cachet, s. [Cacuet.] 


1ét'-tred (tred as térd), a. (Lerrerep.] 
* let-trure, * let-ter-ure, s. Literature. 
(Chencer.) 


18tt’-sdm-ite, s. Cs after the English 
mineralogist, W. G. Lettsom, sul. -ite (Min), ] 
Min. : The same as CyANOTRICHITE (q.¥.). 


*let-tu-a-rie, s. [(Evectvary.] 


lettuce, * letuce (pron. 1étt’-is), s. [0. Fr. 
laictuce, laituce (Fr. laitue); Prov. laytaga, 
lachuga ; Sp. lechuga ; Ital. lattuga, from Lat. 
lactuca (q.v.).] 

Bot. ; The English nameofthegenus Lactuca, 
and specially of the Garden Lettuce, Lactuca 
sativa, It is said to have been introduced 
into England from Flanders about 1520, It is 
widely grown in the United States. The cab- 
bage lettuce has a depressed cabbage-like 
heart; the cos lettuce is erect and crisp. 

{| Blue or False Lettuce is the genus Mul- 
gedium; Lamb’s lettuce is Valerianella oli- 
toria ; Leu lettuce, Fucus vesiculosus, an algal, 
and Wild-lettuce, Lactuca virosa, 

lettuce-laver, s. 

Bot.:; An algal, Ulva lactwca. 
lettuce-opinm, s. Opium yielded b 
the Lettuce and other species of Lactuca, : 

lettuce-tree, s. 

Bot. : Pisonia morindifolia, 
in some Indian gardens, 


leii-ca-dén-dron, s. [Gr. Aeueds (leukos) 
light, bright, white, and éévé ‘ron 


It is cultivated 


Spov (dend 
a tree; so from the white leaves.] 

Bot.: A genus of Proteacee, family or tribe 
Proteid# (q.v.). It consists of small shrubs 
or trees from Southern Afri y used 
greatly at the Cape 
nearly eradicated. About forty ppnains of 
Leucadendron are ordinarily cultivated in 
green-houses. 


leti-ea’-ni-a, s. [Gr. Acveavin (leukanié), 
Aavxavin (laukanié) = the throat.]J 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Leucanide Gv. Leucania conigera, the 
Brown-line Bright-eye, flies about at dusk, 
and even during the day. It isnot uncommon 
in limestone districts. L. pallida is the Com- 
mon Wainscot, a moth very frequently seen. 


leti - cain’ -{- ds, s. (Mod. Lat. lewcani(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 

Entom.: A family of Moths, tribe or group 
Noctuina. It comprises moths moderate in 
size, with a thick body sometimes erected 
above ; larve more or less tufted with hair, 
or even very hairy. It includes the Wainscot 
Moths. British species, thirty. They frequent 
marshy places, the larve feeding on grasses or 
the stems of reeds. 

letic-An’-i-line, s. [Eng, 
aniline.] 

Chem. : CopHIo,N3. A colourless base pro- 
dueed by the action of reducing agents on 
rosaniline. Copy Ng -+ Ho = Coola, Ng; or 
by the acticn of naseent hydrogen on 
aniline. It is insoluble in cold water, slightly 
soluble in boiling water and in ether, but 
very soluble in alcohol. It turns red when 
heated, and melts at 100° to a reddish trans- 
parent liquid. By oxidizing agents it is 
readily converted into rosaniline. Lencaniline 
stands in the same relation to rosaniline as 
indigo-white to ppige dive. lis salts crystal- 
lize well, and are all soluble in water, from 


leuc(ine) and 
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which they are et ogee by acids, The 
hydrochlorate 29 Hy Ny, SHICL.1,0, forms 
stals whic give up their water 
only when heated for a long time in @ streain 
of hydrogen. The nitrate crystallizes: in the 
form of white needles, very soluble in water 
and alcohol, but insoluble in ether. 


leu-cin’-tér-ite, s. (Htym. doubtful.) 
Min.: A named but undescribed mineral, 
stated to occur as an efflorescence on another 
undescribed mineral, Copperasine. 


lew’-cas, 5. [Gr. Aeveds (lewkas)= (as adj.) & 
poetic form of Aeveds (leulos) = white, (as 
subst.) a labiate plant (seedef.), Named from 
the downy whiteness of the flowers, ] 
Bot. : A genus of Labiate, family Ballotide. 
The people of Munipoor in the east of India 
— an oil from Leweas cephalotes, which is 
used with Rubia in dyeing; it is stimulant 
and diaphoretic. L. aspera is given im India 
in snakebite, and the juice im psora, &e: L. 
martinicensis is used in Brazil for medieating 
baths to be taken against. rheumatic attacks. 


letie-Aug’-ite, s. (Gr. Aeuxds.(leukos) = white, 
and Eng, augite.] 

Min.: A name given by Dana to one of 
his divisions of the aluminous pyroxenes. 
[Avarte.} Colour, white or grayish. Compos. : 
a silicate of lime, magnesia, alumina, and 
little or no iron. Typical formula (CaOMgO) ° 
(Si02A19032). Hardness, 65; sp. gr. 3719 
Looks like diopside, of which the Brit. Mus. 
Cat. makes it a variety, 


letic-Au’-rin, s.. [Gr. Aeuxés (Jewkos) and Eng. 
aurin.] [AURLN], 


Letch'-tén-bérg-ite, s. [Named after the 
Duke von Leuchtenberg, of Russia, by 
Komonen, suff. -ite (Min.). 

Min.: A mineral occurring in hexagonal 
crystals, with a basal cleavage in the Schis- 
chimsk Mountains, near 8 » U 
Hardness, 2°53; sp. gr. 2°61 to 2°71. Lustre 
of cleavage planes, pearly. Colourless, inter- 
nally, yellowish-white externally (from altera- 
tion). Thin lamine flexible,/slightly elastic. 
Compos.: a hydrated silicate of alumina, 
sesquioxide of iron and magnesia. Uniaxal. 
Des Cloizeaux includes this among the min- 
erals of his Pennine (q.v.) group of chlorites. 


let’-gic, a. [Gr. Acuxds (leukos) = white; 
Eng. suff. -ic (Chem.).] 
Chem. : Of or belonging to leucin (q.v.)./ 
leucic-acid, s. 


splendid wf 


H 
a diatomic 


monobasic acid formed by the action of 
nitrous acid on leucine. It crystallizes in 
monoclinic prisms soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and water; they melt at 73° and volatilize at 
100°, 

let’-cil-ite, s. [Gr. Aevxds (Jeukos) = white, 
and Aidos (lithus) = stone.] 

Petrol.: The same as Leucrre-BAsALT and 

LeucrropuyR (q.V-). 


leiig-im’-ide, s. [Eng. leuc(ine), and imide.) 
(Leocrnirrit.] 


lew-gin, leii/-gine, s. (Gr. Aevids (lewkos} 
= white; Eng. sulft -in, -ine.] [AMIDO-CAPROIC 
ACID.] 
leti-cin’-i- s. [Eng. leuci(n), and nitril.) 
Chem. : CgHyNO = CgH203 (leucie acid) 
Sa NHy--2Hy0, leucimide, a crystalline body 
formed by the dehydration of leucine. It 
crystallizes in white microscopic rhombic 
“needles ; insoluble in cold water; oe 
soluble in boiling water, but very soluble in 
alcohol. It is unaffected by ammonia and 
potash, even at the boiling heat, but dis- 
solves in acetic and nitric acids. 


let - gis-¢i’-ma, s. (Mod. Lat. lewciso(us) : 
Lat, neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 
Ichthy.: A sub-family of Cyprinidae. The 
dorsal fin is short, the osseous ray absent. 
Type, Leuciseus (q.v.). 


leii-gis’-ciis, s. [Gr. Aevxicxos (leukiskos) = 
the white mullet.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Cyprinidae, the typical 
one of the sub-family Leuciscina. The body 
has imbricated scales; barbels are wanting ; 
the pharyngeal teeth are in a single or double 


; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious; -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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series ; the intestine short, with a few convo- 
lutions, Nearly 100 species are known. Ten 
are British ; Leuciscus idus, the Ide; L. dobula, 
the Dobule Roach; L. rutilus, the Roach ; L. 
vulgaris, the Dace, Dare, or Dart; L. lancas- 
triensis, the Graining ; L. cephalus, the Chub ; 
L. erythrophthalmus, the Redeye ; L. ceruleus, 
the Azurine ; L. alburnus, the Bleak or Blick ; 
and L. Phovinus, the Minnow. 

le-cite,s. [Gr. Aevxds (eukos) = white ; suff. 
~ite (Min.). J 

Min.: A mineral occurring in trapezohedral 

crystals in volcanic rocks, and formerly re- 
garded as isometric in crystallization. Von 
Rath and others refer it to the tetragonal 
system, and the results of etching the crystal 
faces seem to confirm their view. Hirsch- 
wald maintains its isometric relations, but 
that it possesses a polysynthetic structure. 
Mallard regards it as pseudo-isometric, and 
refers it to the orthorhombic system, and 
Weisbach has arrived at a similar conclusion. 
Hardness, 5°5 to 6 ; sp. gr. 2°44 to 2°56 ; lustre, 
vitreous; colour, white and shades of gray. 
Compos. : a silicate of alumina and potash, 
represented by the formula KOSi0O 9+ Al,03° 
8Si0g. Occurs abundantly in the lavas of 
Vesuvius and in the volcanic breccias of 
Monte Somma. 


leucite-basalt, s. 

Petrol. : A volcanic rock, or series of rocks, 
generally of gray colour, with leucite crystals, 
which impart a light speckled appearance. 


leucite-sanidine, s. 

Petrol.: A kind of lava, composed of sani- 
dine and leucite, often with plagioclastic fel- 
spar Gosinly anorthite), nepheline, sodalite, 
&e. It occurs in Vesuvius. (Rutley.) 


manceer a. (Eng. lewit(e); -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to leucite; containing or re- 
sembling leucite. 


lew'-ci-toid, a. [Eng. leucit(e), and Gr. eos 
(eidos) = form, appearance. ] 
Crystallog.: A term applied to the trapezo- 
hedron; so called from its being the form of 
leucite (q.v.). 


lei-cit’-d-phyr (yr as ir), s. [Eng., &. 

Teusit(e) (q.v.), and Gr. dvpw (phurd), dupdo 
(phurao) = to mix (?).] 

Petrol. ; The same a8 LEUCITE-BASALT (q.V.). 


let-cd-bry-a’-cé-x, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. leuco- 
bry(um) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 

Bot.: A family of Operculate Mosses, ar- 
ranged among the Apocarpi, but having also 
lateral fruit-stalks. The leaves are of two 
kinds ; the peduncle rigid, very hygrometric, 
purple; the capsule olivaceous brown; the 
peristome similarly colored. The typical 
genus, Leucobryum (q.v.). 


leu-co'-bry-tim, s. [Gr. dAecvxds (leukos) = 
white, and Bpvoyv (bruon) = an algal, a tree- 
_ moss, a lichen.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the family Leu- 
cobryacesx (q.v.). 


leu-co-ch&l'-cite, s. [Gr. Aevxds (lewkos) = 
white, and xaAkés (chalkos) = copper. ] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in nearly white 
acicular crystals at Wilhelmine mine, Spes- 
sart, Bavaria. Lustre, silky. Compos.: a 
hydrated arsenate of copper, represented by 
the formula CugAs90g+ CuH20_+ 2aq. 


Jeu-co-¢cYc'-lite, s. [Gr. Acuxds (lewkos) = 
white, and xv«dos (kuklos) = a circle.] 

Min.: A variety of apophyllite which 
exhibits (when plates are cut perpendicular 
to the optic axis, and examined with polarized 
light) a black cross, with rings that are 
alternately white and violet-black, instead of 
the ordinary coloured rings. Observed in 
specimens from Skye; Cipit Bache, Tyrol ; 
and other localities. 


lew’- co - ytes, s. pl. [Gr. Aeuxds (leukos) = 
white, ae ee (kutos) = a hollow, a vessel.] 
Anat.: The name given by Robin to the 
lymph corpuscles, or lymphoid cells in the 
serous membranes of the body, and occasion- 
ally in the Malpighian cells. 


let — cd - ¢y-them’-{-a, leu-cd-¢y- 
them’-i-a, s. [Gr. Acvds (lewkos) = white, 
xitos (kutos)=a hollow, and aia (haima) = 
blood.) 
Pathol. : Great hypertrophy of the spleen, 


leucite—leucopogon 


with loss of red corpuscles of the blood, aul 
enormous increase of the white corpuscles. 


leu-co-é-thi-op’-ic, a. [Gr. Aevkds (Jeukos) 
= white, aidiop (aithiops) = an Ethiopian, a 
black.] Of or pertaining to a leucoethiops, 
oralbino. Pertaining to leucopathy. 


leii-cd-6-thi-Ops, s. _[Gr. Aevxds (lewkos) = 
white, and atdéow (aithiops) = an Ethiopian, a 
black.] An albino (q.v.). 


leti-co-gal-161, s. [Gr. Aeveds (lewkos)= 
white, and (pyro)gallol.] 
Chem. : Cy5Hy0Ch O19, or CygHy0Cly2014- 
A compound formed by the action of chlorine, 
at low temperatures on pyrogallol, in pre- 
sence of acetic acid. 


leti-cd-jiim, leti-co’-i-tim, s, _[Gr. Aevxds 
(leukos) = white, and toy (ion) = a violet, 
Named from the colour of the flower. ] 

Bot. : Snowflake, a genus of Amaryllidacez, 
tribe Amaryllee, It has a six-parted, bell- 
shaped perianth. Leucojum cstivum, the 
Summer Snowflake, is found in wet meadows 


in Britain. The bulb of L. vernwm is emetic. 
lei’-co-line, ([Eng. leuc(ine); ol(ein), and 
suff. -ine.] 


Chem.: CoHyN. An oily organic base, 
isomeric with chinoline, extracted from crude 
naphthaline. It was formerly thought to be 
identical with chinoline, but subsequent re- 
searches have proved that it differs in many 
of its reactions, especially in its behaviour 
with iodide of amyl. 


leti-co-lin’-iec, a. [Lat. leucolin(e), and Eng. 
suff. -ic.] (See the compound.) 


leucolinic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CoH gNO3. An acid obtained by 
oxydising leucoline sulphate with potassium 
permanganate. It crystallizes in colourless 
needles, melting at 162°; slightly soluble in 
water; very soluble in alcohol and ether, 
from which it crystallizes with a faint color- 
ation due to a slight oxydation. It is some- 
what volatile in a stream of aqueous vapour, 
to which it imparts an aromatic odour. 
Heated above its melting point, it is partially 
decomposed ; heated to redness with soda- 
lime, it yields aniline, together with am- 
monia, Its salts are all very soluble, except- 
ing the plumbic, ferric, and mercurous salts. 


leii’-c6-lite, s. [Gr. Acuxds (leukos) = white, 
and AlGos (lithos)= stone.] 
Mineralogy :, 
1, The same as DipyReE (q.y.). 
2. The same as PycntrTE (q.v.) 


leu-co’-ma, s. [Gr. AcKkwua (leukdma) = (1) 
anything whitened, (2) (see def.). 

Path. : A white spot on the eye, a thicken- 

ing of the cornea; cataract (q.v.). [ALBUGO.] 


leu-c0-man’-gan-ite, s. [Gr. Aeukds (leukos) 
=white, and Eng. manganite. ] 

Min.: A snow-white mineral from Raben- 
stein, near Gwiesel, Bavaria. Occurs in 
broad radiated folia, closely aggregated. 
Contains protoxides of manganese and iron, 
with some alkalis and water. Fuses easily 
before the blowpipe. 


lew’-cone, s. [Eng. leuc(in); -one.] 

Chem.: SigsHg05. A white substance, ob- 
tained by the decomposition of silicone 
SigH Og, under the influence of light and 
water. (Watts: Dict. Chem., iii. 584.) 


leii-co’-nés, s. pl. [Gr. Acuxdves(leukdnes), pl. 
of Aeuxdy (leukon)=a grove of white poplars(?).] 
Zool. : A family of Calcispongia. They have 

a complicated water canal system. 


leti-con’-ie, a. [Eng. leuc(in), and (croc)onic.] 
(See the compound.) 

leuconic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CsHgO9. Oxycroconic acid. A 
tribasic acid obtained by oxidizing barium 
croconate with chlorine or nitric acid, and 
decomposing the resulting barium leuconate 
with sulphuricacid. It is a colourless syrup, 
which, when heated above 100°, turns yellow, 
and is converted into croconic acid. Its 
salts are very unstable, being readily con- 


verted into croconates, especially in presence 
of alkalis. 


leu-co-path’-i-a, let-cdp’-a-thy, s. [Gr. 


Aeunds (leukos=white, and 1é00s ( pathos)= paf- 
‘ane The condition of analbino ; albiniem. 


Leu-co-pé’-tri-ans, s.pl. [For etym. see 
definition.] 

Church Hist.: A fanatical Eastern sect. said 
to have been founded by one Leuconetrus, 
towards the end of the twelfth century. They 
professed to believe in a double Trinity, re- 
frained from marriage, rejected the sacraments 
and all external worship, placing the essence 
of religion in private prayer. On this they 
relied as a means of expelling the demon 
which, they asserted, dwelt in every person’s 
heart. (McClintock & Strong.) 

leti-coO-pét-rine, let-c6-pét’-rite, «. 
[Gr. Aeuxés (lewkos) = white, and mérpos ( petras) 
=rock. Named after the German locality, 
Weissenfels = white rock.] 

Min.: Occurs as a layer six inches to two 
feet thick, ina lignite bed. Aspect loam-like, 
put with a shining wax-like streak. By dis- 
tillation of the lignite the whole of the mineral 
passes over as 4 butter-like mass, which, on 
analysis, gave the formula C55H1100. Soluble 
in hot absolute alcohol and ether, and crystal- 
lizes in pearly hexagonal plates from the 
solution. Melts at 50°. 


lew’-cd-phane, leu-coph’-a-nite, s. (Gr. 
Aevkds (lewkos) = white, and gdatvoyar (phai- 
nomai) = to appear ; Ger. leukophan.] i 
Min, : A mineral species occurring in tabu- 
lar crystals, nearly rectangular. ‘ormerly 
regarded as orthorhombic, but, both on optical 
and crystallographic grounds, now referred 
to the monoclinic system. Cleavage basal, 
perfect ; in another direction inclined 126° 25’ 
to the base, imperfect. Usually massive. 
Hardness, 3°5 to 4; sp. gr. 2°974; lustre, vite 
reous; colour, pale dirty green and wine- 
yellow. Powder white, phosphorescent when 
heated, also electric. Compos.: a silicate of 
glucina, lime, and soda, with some fluorine, 
Heated in a closed tube whitens and phos- 
phoresces. Occurs in albitic syenite on the 
island of Lamoe, Langesundfiord, Norway, 


leu-co-pha’-si-a, s. [Gr. Acvxds (leukos) = 
white, and gaous (phasis) = an appearance.) 
Entom.: A genus of Butterflies, family Papi- 
lionide, sub-family Pieridi. Lewcophasia 
sinapis is a small white species, with spotless 
white wings, only the tip of the forewings being 
clouded with a blackish line. It is found in 
woods in Europe. 


leu-co-phlég’-ma-¢y, let-cé -phlég- 
ma‘-si-a, s. [Gr. AcvKodAcypacia (leuko- 
phlegmasia), from Aevxés (leukos) = white, and 
paréyna (phlegma) = phlegm.] 
Path.: A tendency to a dropsical state, 
characterized by paleness, flabbiness, or re- 
dundancy of serum in the blood. 


“Spirits produce debility, flatulency, fevers, lewco- 
phlegmacy, and dropsies."—Arbuthnot > On Aliments. 


leu-co-phlég-mit'-ic, a. [Eng. leucophleg-~ 
ma(cy) ; t connective, and suff. -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to leucophlegmacy ; affected with leucoph- 
legmacy. 
“ Asthmatick persons have voracious appetites, and 


for want of a right sanguification are leucophlegma- 
tic."—Arbuthnot : On Aliments. sa | 


leti-coOph-ry-i-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. leuco- 
phry(s); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 
Zool. : A family of Infusoria. The body is de- 
pressed, oval, or oblong , densely covered with 
cells, arranged in regular rows; mouth absent. 


let-cé-phrys, s. (Gr. Acuveds (levkos) = 
white, and ddpus (ophrus) = the eyebrow.] 
*1. Ornith.: A sub-genus of Pyrgita, found 
in Africa. 


2. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Leucophryina (q.v.). 


lew’-cd-phyll, s. [Gr. Aeu«ds (leukos) =white, 
and pvAAov ( phullon) = a leaf.] 
_ Chem. : A colourless substance said to exist 
in those parts of plants which are capabie of 
turning green. 


let-cop’-d-gon, s._ [Gr. devxds (leukos) = 
white, and réywr (pdgon) = the beard. From 
the white hairs with which the limb of the 
corolla is bearded.] 


_ Bot,: Agenus of Epacridacez, tribe Styphel- 
jew. Leucopogon Richei, an Australian plant, 
there called the Native Currant, is a dense 
shrub, four to seven feet high, growing on the 
sea-coast, and bearing small white berries. 


Se eee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, cib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, 2, c= 6; ey=a; an = kw, 


let-cop-yr-ite, s. (Gr. Acuxds (leuk 
white, and Eng. 3 iy ‘Ger. leukopyri ‘ Mey x 
Min. : An orthorhombic mineral resembli 
Arsenopyrite (q.v.)inform. Cleavage, perfec 
in one direction; also massive. Salen, 
5 to 55; Sp. gr. 6°2 to 7°43; lustre, metallic ; 
colour, silver-white or steel-gray; streak, 
ke igad fracture, uneven; brittle. 
mpos,: arsenic, 66°8; iron, 83°2, corre- 
sponding to the formula, Fe 
serpentine at Reichenstein, Silesia, and in 
crystals at Geyer, Saxony. These, however, 
td a& composition intermediate between 
species and arsenopyrite (q.v.). 
letl-cé-ro-s6l’-ic, a. [Gr. Acuxds (leukos) = 
white, and Eng. rosolic.] (See the compound.) 
leucorosolic-acid, s. [RosoLic-acrp.] 
len-cér-rhe’-a, s. (Gr. Aevxds (leukos) = 
white, and pdw (rhed) = to flow.] ’ 
Path.: A discharge from the vagina, com- 
monly called whites. 
leu-co-si-a, s. [Gr. Aevewors (lewkdsis) = 
anything white.] 


Zool. : The typical genus of the family Leu- 
cosiade Pon $ : 


Found in 


ae. f 2. [Mod. Lat. leucos(ia) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff iden} i) 


Zool. ; A family of Crustaceans. They have 
the joints as if they were soldered together 
into one piece, forming a small, hollow, en- 
amelled lid,to protect the eggs. (Woodward.) 


leu-co-si-an, s, (Mod. Lat. leucosi(a); Eng. 
suff. -an.] 
Zool. : A crustacean of the family Leuco- 
siade. 


Leti-cd-thé-a, s. [Gr. Aevxodéa (Leukothea) 
=the white goddess : Aevxds (Jeukos) = white, 
and 6e¢4 =a goddess. ] 

1, Mythol.: A name given to Ino, after she 
was changed into a sea-goddess, 
2. Astron. : (AsTeROID, 35}. 


* leti-c6’-thi-dps, s, [Levcorrniors.) 


lei’-cd-tile, s. [Gr. Acvxds (Jeukos) = white, 
and ridos (tilos) = fibre.] 

Min. : A fibrous mineral — on serpen- 
tine; cleavage, parallel and perpendicular to 
the long direction. From its optical charac- 
ter is probably orthorhombic, Lustre, silky; 
colour, greenish-white. Compos. ; silica, 28°98; 
alumina, 6°99; sesquioxide of iron,8°16 ; mag- 
nesia, 29°78; lime, 7°37; soda, 1°32; water, 
17°29. Found at Reichenstein, Silesia, 


leti-cé-tiir~ie, «. [Gr. Aeuxds (leukos)=white ; 
tconnect., and Eng. uric,] (See the compound.) 

leucoturic-acid, s. 

Chem. : N,O5. Laurent’s Oximide. A 
monobasic acid, formed by boiling to a syrup 
an aqueous solution of alloxanic acid, and 
adding cold water. It is a white crystalline 

wder, insoluble in cold water, but soluble 
in boiling water, from which it tA lenin on 
cooling. It dissolves in the alis and is 

recipitated by acids. It is not decomposed 
boiling with concentrated nitric acid. 


*let-coiis, a. [Gr. Acuxds (leuk) = white.] 
White; a term applied to albinos, 


lei-cdx’-éne, s. (Gr. Aevxds (leukos) = white, 
and fevés (zenos) = stranger.) 

Min.: A name given by Giimbel to the 
white decomposition product of ilmenite 
(Brit. Mus. ), or menaccanite (Dana), 
often observed in hornblendic rocks. ulx 
regards this as identical with his Titanomor- 
phite (q.v.), but this is disputed by other 
mineralogists. 

leugh, pret. of v. Laughed. (Scotch.) 
“Graceless Ham leugh au rg 


leuk, v.t. & i [Loox.] (Scotch.) 

*leuke, a. (LUKE, a.] 

*leike’-néss, s. [LUKENESS.] 

leuk-hze’-mic. a. [Gr. Aevxds (leukos) = white ; 
alua (haima) = dlood, and Eng. suff. -ic.) 

Anat. : Of or belonging to white blood—t.e., 

having only white corpuscles. (Rossiter.) 

*le-va-cion, s. [Levation.] 

*le-val-to, s. [Lavotta.] 


boil, béP; poUt, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; : 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhun, -cious, 


leucopyrite—level 


lév’-ant, 1é-vant,, a. & s. [Ital. levante — 
the east wind, the country lying toward or in 
the east ; from Lat. levans, pr. par. of levo = 
to raise, the reference being to the rising of 
the sun ; Fr. levant ; Sp, & Port. levante.} 

A, As adjective (pron. 1év'-ant) : 

1. Ord, Lang. : Eastern, 

“ Forth rush the levant, and ponent w: 

Eurus and Sepligne* by) ses 4 = is, 

2. Geol.: Rising; a term applied to the 
fourth series of the Appalachian Palwozoic 
strata, called in New York, the Medina group, 
and of equivalent age to the May Hill Sand- 
stone of England. It signifies metaphorically 
the sunrise period of the Paleozoic day. 
Maximum thickness, about 2,200 feet. There 
are few organic remains, chiefly marine shells 
and fucoids. (Prof. H. D. Rogers: Geology of 
Pennsylvania.) 

B, As substantive (pron. 18-vant’) : 

1, A name given to those countries, and 
more especially to the coasts of those coun- 
tries lying on the eastern part of the Mediter- 
ranean and the neighbouring seas, as Turkey, 
Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, Syria, &c. 


“ My vo to the Ilands of Candia and Chio in the 
Leuant.”—Hackluyt: Voyages, ii, 92. 


2. An easterly wind blowing up the Medi- 
terranean, 
“Th called Levants both fro 
| ene fhe the eas yet the win rises, and leo 
r freshen: ant 
rises.” Henry po Be Lord elijae'e stiseelt Dae 
¥ Levant and couchant: 
Law: (Coucnant, ¥]. 


Levant-sponge, s. [TURKEY-sPONGE.] 


1é-vant’, s. [Probably thesame as Levant, a.] 
A land-spring. (Provincial.) 


1é-vant' (1), v.i. [Sp. levantar = to raise ; 
levantar el campo = to break up camp ; levantar 
la casa = to break up house.] To decamp, to 
run away. 


1é-vAnt’ (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.) To tan, 
to curry. 


“There was also much valuable machinery used for 
ets scouring, and levanting.”-—Standurd, Oct. 7, 


1é-vant’-€r (1), s. [Eng. levant, a.3-er.] A 
levant; an easterly wind blowing up the 
Mediterranean. 


+1é-vant-ér (2), s. (Eng. levant, v.; -er.] 
One who levants ; one who decamps without 
paying his debts; one who bets and decamps 
without paying ; a welsher. 


1é-vant'-ine, lév-ant-ine, «. & s. 
levant, a, ; -ine.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to the 


Levant. 
“ Those Ausonia claims, 
Levantine regions these.” Cowper: Task, iii, 58%, 


2. Fabric: Distinguishing the particular 
kind of cloth known as levantine, 

B,. As substantive: 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1, A native of the Levant. 

2. A vessel belonging to the Levant. 

IL Fabric: A particular kind of silk cloth, 


*lé-var’-i fa'-ci-As(c as sh),s. (Lat.=that 
you cause to be levied.) 

Law: A writ of execution at common law, 
executed by the sheriff upon the goods and 
lands of a debtor. It issued from county 
courts and other inferior courts, but has now 
been completely superseded by the writ of 
elegit (q.v.). 

* 18-va'-tion, s. [Lat. levatio, from levatus, 
pa, par. of levo = to raise.) The act of raising 
or elevating ; elevation. 


“In the tyme of the leuacion of ys sacrement, he 
laught."—Fabyan * Chronicle, vol. L, ch. ox. 


18-va'-tor (pl. lév-a-tor’-6s), s. [Lat. = 
a lifter, from levo ES ighion® to lift up.] 
1. Surg.: A lever for raising a depressed 
portion of the skull, It belongs to the tre- 


(Eng. 


phine case. 
“Tt will be safer to raise it up with your levator, 
when it is but lightly retained in some part."—Wise- 


man: Surgery. 

2, Anat.: That which raises. Used spe- 
cially of muscles. There are a levator anguli 
oris, a levator anguli scapule, a levator palati, 
and ten others, besides levatores costarwm and 
levatores longiores costarum. 
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” rd (1), v.t. A shortened form of BeLigva 


Ve). 


* leve (2), v. (Live, v], 

* léve (3), v. (Leave, v] 
*léve, s. (Leave, s.] 
*leve, a. (Lier.] 
*leve-cel, s. (Levesett.]! 


lév-e6, s. [Fr. levée =a le 
i 9 = vy, &c., prop. the 
fem. of the pa. par. of lever=to raise.] haved 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*1, The act or time of rising. 


“T got to the senconat ti f 
rived ordy : Letter to fag nt Mae bad ane 


2, A morning reception held by a sovereign, 
prince, or personage of high rank ; especially 
the state receptions held by the sovereign, to 
which are admitted all whose rank, positio 
or office, entitles them to such distinction. I 
differs from a drawing-room in the fact that 
to the latter ladies, as well as gentlemen, are 
admitted, while to the former gentlemen only 
are admitted. In the United States the term 
is applied to any assemblage of guests, gene- 
rally one held in the evening. 


“ He chides the tardiness of every post, . . . 

Flies to the levee, and, received with grace, 
Kneels, kisses hands, and shines pam in place.” 
Cowper ; Retirement, 480, 

3. A quay or pier; a landing place for vessels. 
(Southern and Western U.S.) 

IL. Hydraul. Engin.: An embankment to 
restrain water, and of a magnitude such as 
those of the Mississippi, the Ganges, Holland, 
and the Po, 


‘* All the large towns on the river have a levee.”— 
H. A, Murray; Land of the Slave & the Free, ch. vii. 


J Levée en masse : (LEVY, 8.]. 


lév’-e6, v.t. [LevEE, s.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: To attend the levees of; 
to court at levees. 
2, Hydraul. Engin.: To embank: as, To 
levee a river. 


lév’-el, * lev-ell, * liv-el, s. & a. [0. Fr. 

livel, liveau (Fr. niveau), from Lat. libella=s 
level, dimin. of libra=a level, a balance; 
Ital. livello, livella; Port. livel, nivel; Sp 
nivel.) 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) That which is level; a surface withoue 
inequalities; a plane. 

¥ A line or surface, every point in which ts 
equally distant from the centre of the earth, 
is a true level; a line or surface which is 
pees to or coincident with the plane of the 

orizon is an apparent level. 

(2) The line of direction in which a missile 


is aimed or sent, 
“ As if that name, 
Shot from the deadly devel of a gun, 
Did murder her.” ‘Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, til, & 


(3) In the same sense as IT, 2, 

“Tf the plumb-line hang peat upon the perpendicu. 
Jar, when the Jevet is set flat down upon the work, the 
work is level.”—Jfoxon; Mechanical Exercises. 

2. Figuratively : 

1) A state of equality or equal elevation 

with something else. 

“The time is not far off when we shall be upon the 
level."—Atterbury: To Pope. 

(2) The natural position or state which 
belongs to anything: as, He has found his 
level. 

3. The usual or ordinary height, elevation, 
rate, or standard, 

“His later productions fall below the level of his 
carly L 5 pense Of the Human Mind, ch. v.. 
pt. il, § 2. 

4, A state of feeling or thought. 


“ Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher Zevels rise.” ° 
Longfellow: Sania Filomena. 


*5, A rule, plan, scheme, or motive, 


“ Be the fair level of thy actions laid, 
‘As temp’rauce wills.” Prior : Solomon, til. 48. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Mining: 

(1) A horizontal gallery or passage in a mine. 
The workings at different depths are said te 
be at the different levels—the 50 or 60 fathom 
level, and so on, 


(2) An adit or drift forming a drain for 
water. A level which opens to the surface at 
the side of a valley is called a day-level, and 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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level—lever 


re ee aa 


forms a means of natural drainage without 
pumping. A drowned or blind level isa drain- 
age-gallery which has the form of an inverted 
siphon. A dip-head level is the one which 
proceeds from the foot of the engine-shaft 
right and left, and from which the rooms 
diverge. 

(3) A gutter for water to run in, 

2. Surv. & Engin. : An instrument for in- 
dicating a horizontal line, or determining the 
position as to horizontality of an object or 
surface to which it is applied, and then deter- 
mining the true level, or the difference of rise 
or fall between two or more places, for various 
purposes of architecture, engineering,. drain- 
age, &c. There are numerous descriptions of 
levels, varying in form, size, arrangement, or 
construction, according to the purpose for 
which each is intended : as, for instance, the 
carpenter’s, mason’s, gunner’s, or surveyor’s 
levels, the mercurial, water, and spirit levels, 
&c. All may be divided into three classes :— 

(1) The simplest, such as the mason’s or 
earpenter’s level, in which the vertical line is 
determined by a plumb line, and the horizontal 
by a line perpendicular to it. 

(2) Those in which the horizontal line is 
determined by the surface of a fluid at rest: 
as in the water and mercurial levels. 


(3) Those in which the horizontal line is ( 


determined by a bubble of air floating in a 
fluid contained in a glass tube: as a spirit 
level. 
B. As adjective: 
J. Horizontal; parallel to or coincident 
with the plane of the horizon. 
“‘ Her level rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green.” 
Longfellow : Endymion. 
2. Even or on a level with any thing else ; 
in the same line or of the same height as 
something else ; not higher or lower. 
“ The setting sun now beams more mildly bright, 
The shadows lengthening with the level light.” 
Beattie: Past. 2. 
3. Having no inequalities; not having any 
rt higher than another ; not rising or fall- 
g; flat. 
“ See the revolution of the times 
Make mountains evel,” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., ili. 1. 
4, Having no gradations or difference of 
superiority or degree ; equal in rank or degree ; 
on an equality. 
* 5, Exactly fitted ; agreeing ; accordant. 
“ And every thing lies Zevel to our wish.” 
, Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., iv. 4 
*C. As adv.: Direct, straight, 
“ It shall as level to your judgment pierce 
As day does to your eye. 
Shakesp. > Hamlet, iv. 2. 
G (1) To do one’s level best : To put forth all 
one’s exertions. 


: ©) To have one’s head level: To possess a 
well-balanced mind, (American.) 


* level-coil, s. An old Christmas game, 
in which each player hunted the other from 
his seat, the loser giving up his seat to the 
winner; hence, riotous sport of any kind. 
(Ben Jonson.) 


level-lines, s. pl. 

Shipbuild, : Lines representing the bound- 
aries of sections drawn at different heights and 
parallel with the keel. Water-lines are drawn 

rallel with the line of flotation or the true 

orizontal. When the ship floats on an even 
keel, the level-lines and water-lines coincide. 


lév’-el, *lév’-ell, vt. &%. [Levet, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
‘I, Literally: 


1, To make hovizontal; to reduce to a 
horizontal plane. 


2. To bring tothe same level or height with 
another. 
, “Less bright the moon, 
But opposite in Zevel’d west was set." 
Milton; P, L., vii. 876, 
8. To make smooth or even ; to remove the 
Inequalities of surface in; to reduce to an 
even or flat surface. 
“ With unresisted might the monarch rei; 3 
He levels mountaine: and he raises plain” i 
Dryden; Sigismonda & Guiscardo, 283. 
4. To lay flat; to make level with the 
ground, 
“ Oaths divine the willing nations bound, 
Ne’er to return, till our victorious pow'rs 
Had level'd with the dust the Theban tow’rs.” 
; Wilkie: Epigoniad, bk. 1, 
5. To point in taking aim; to raise or 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, 


depress, so as to point direct to an object ; to 
direct straight at an object. 


“ Another sign, aud to the aim 
Leveled be their muskets came.” 


Scott: Rokeby, v. 28. 

Il. Figuratively : ‘ 

j. To reduce or bring to an equality of 

state, rank, condition, or degree, 

“ Reason can never assent to the admission of those 
brutish appetites which would over-run the soul, and 
level its superior with its inferior faculties.’ —Decay of 
Piety. 

2. To aim; to direct. 

“Revenge, from some baneful corner, shall Zevel a 
tale of dishonour at them.”—Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 
ch. xii. 

* 3, To lay or point out exactly. 

“To limit.and levell out the direct. way from vice to 
virtue.”—AMilton ; Doct. of Divorce, bk. ii., ch. xiv. 

4, To adopt; to accommodate; to pro- 
portion, 

* B. Intransitive : 

I, Literally : 


J, To aim or point a gun, &c., ina direct, 


line with a mark: as, He levelled at the mark. 
2. To be in a direct line or in the same 
direction with something. 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. To aim ; to direct the aim or purpose. 
“ Ambitious York did Zevel at my crown.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI, i. & 
2, To conjecture; to guess at, 
“She levelled at our purposes,” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, Vv. 2, 
3. To accord ; to agree ; to suit. 


“Such accommodation and resort 


As levels with her breeding. 
Shakesp. : Othello, 1. 8. 


4 1, To level up: To raise that which is 
lower to a level or equality with that which 
is higher ; specif., to raise persons of a lower 
class to an equality with those ofa higher, The 
expression level wp was first used by Lord Mayo 
in opposing Mr. Gladstone’s Bill for the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the Trish 
Church. He proposed to level up the Roman 
Catholic priests and the Presbyterian minis- 
ters, by establishing and endowing them, so 
as to produce in another way the religious 
equality at which Mr. Gladstone aimed. 


2. To level down: To lower or reduce to the 
same level or status ; to, disestablish and dis- 
endow. [@ 1.] 


*.léve'-léss, a. [LEAVELEss.] 


* lév’-el-ism, s. [Eng. level ; -ism.} The act, 
principle, or theory of xeducing distinctions 
in society to an equality. 


léw-el-lér, s.  [Eng, level, v. ;-er. } 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, One who or that which levels. 
2. One who wishes to destroy all social dis- 
tinctions ; a socialist, 


““Mingled with that multitude of fanatics and 
levellers,"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng,, ch. xv. 

3. A billiard-table foot having a screw 
adjustment for height, in order to level the 


table. 

4, An earth-scraper for levelling a site. 

II. Hist.: One of a party in the army of 
the Long Parliament about 1647 who wished 
to destroy all distinctions of rank and title 
and establish social equality throughout the 
kingdom. Cromwell put them down in 1649, 
imprisoning their leader Lilburn. 

“The levellers were angry with him for instituting 

a privileged class.”—Macaulay : Hist. Zng., ch. i. 
lév’-el-ling, pr. par., a., &s. [LEVEL, v.] 

A. &B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). j 

C, As substantive : 

1, The act of making level or reducing to a 
level ; the act of pulling down to the ground, 

“Tt seems impossible to reconcile this account with 

the statements respecting the levelling of his house,” — 
Lewis; Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1855), ii, 185, 

2, The act or process of ascertaining the 

level or height of any place, point, or spot. 


levelling-block, s, A levellii.g platform, 
consisting of large iron plates laid together 
and secured. The respective plates may be 
8 or 10 feet long, 5 or 6 wide, and 6 inches 
thick, They are completely covered with 
holes, about 14 inches in diameter and 4 or 5 
inches apart from centre to centre. The mould 
of a given frame having been laid on the 
levelling-block, the figure of the moulding 
edge is marked on it with chalk, and iron pins 
are stuck in the holes, so that when the iron 


lév-el-néss, s. 


1é’-vér (1), *lé’-vour, s. 


rib is made to touch those pins it will have 
the proper form, _ In order the more easily to 
produce any required figure, the heads of the 
pins are furnished with eccentric discs or 
cams, by the shifting and turning of which 
the figure of the frame ean be adjusted with 
great precision. Hach disc has several centre- 
holes, any one of which can be fitted on the 
pin. The iron bar of the frame, having been 
raised to a bright orange heat in a reverbera- 
tory furnace, called a reheating furnace, is 
taken out by the smiths, laid on the levelling- 
block, and rapidly bent by means of tongs, 
hammers, mallets, and levers, so as to lie 
touching the heads of the pins. 


Jevelling-rod, s. The same as LeveL 
LING-STAFF (q.V.). 


levelling-staff, s. An instrument, one 
form of which consists of two strips 64 feet 
long, united by a lougitudinal tenon and 
mortise so as to slide on each other and extend 
to a length of 12 feet. The divisions are in 
feet, inches, and fractions, and count from the 
bottom. A cross-piece or vane slides on the 
staff, and has an aperture to enable the staff 
graduations to be read. 


levelling-stand, s. 

Photog. ; An instrument used to support & 
glass plate in a horizontal position, so that it 
shall retain developing or other fluids upon its 
upper surface. Its usual form is a tripod, of 
suitable height to stand in the developing- 
trough, with three adjusting-screws by which 
the operation of levelling is accomplished. 


* lév’-el-ly, adv. (Eng. level ; -ly.]) Ina level 


manner ; evenly. 


“ Neither would praises and actions appear so levelly 
concurrent in many other of the Grecians, as they do 
in these.”—Hobbes ; Thucydides, bk. ii. 


[Eng. level; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being level; evenness 5 
equality of surface or height. . 


“The river Tiber is expressed lying along, for so you 
must remember to draw rivers, to express their level 
ness with the earth,"—Peacham : On Drawing. 


*1év’-en (1), s. [LEAVEN, s.] 
lév’-en (2), s. [Levin.] . 
lév’-en (3), s. [Lawy.] A lawn; an opex 


space between woods. 
“ And see not ye that braid, braid road, 
That lies across that lily leven #” 
Scott: Thomas the Rhymer, & 

[Fr. leveur = a 
raiser or lifter; also levier=a lever, from 
Lat. levatorem, accus. of levator = a lifter, 
from levatus, pa. par. of levo = to lift, to make 
light ; levis = light.] 

1, Mech.: A bar of wood, metal, or other 
rigid substance, having a fixed point (or 
fulerum), and used to overeome a certain 
resistance (or weight) at some part of the 
bar by means of a force (or power) applied 
at another part. The parts of the lever 
into which the fulerum divides it are called 
the arms of the lever. When the arms are in 
the same straight line the lever is called a 
straight lever; in other. cases it is called a 
bent lever, The plane in which the lever 
can move may be called the plane 
of the lever. The forces which 
act on the lever are sup- 


LEVER. 
w. Weight. ¥. Fulcrum. p. Power. 


posed to act in the plane of the lever. Levera 
are sometimes divided into three classes, ac- 
cording to the positions of the points of appli- 
cation of the power and the weight with 
respect to the fulerum. Tn the first class the 
pavion and the weight act on opposite sides of 
he fulerum, In the second class the power 
and the weight act on the same side of the 
fulcrum, the weight being the nearer to the 
fulcrum, In the third class the power and 
the weight act on the same side of the ful- 
crum, the power being the nearer to the ful- 
crum. Thus we may say briefly that the three 
classes have respectively the fulcrum, the 
weight, and the power in the middle position. 
The following are examples of levers of the 
first class: a crowbar used to raise a heavy 
weight, a poker used to raise coals in a grate, 
the brake of a pnmp. In scissors, shears, 


thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; 86, pot, 
rile, fill; try, Syrian, »,0=6; ey= 4; qu=kw. 


‘wippers, and pincers we have examples of a 
double lever of the first class. The oar of a 
boat furnishes an example of a lever of the 
‘second class. The fulerum is at the blade 4 
the oar in the water; the power is ye by 
the hand; the weight is applied at the row- 
lock. A pair of nuterackers is a double lever 
of the second class. A pair of tongs used to 
da coal is a double lever of the third 
class. The fulcrum is the pivot on which the 
two parts of the instrument turn; the power 
is the pressure applied by the hand; the 
weight is the resistance of the coal at the end 
of the tongs. An example of the third class 
of lever is seen in the human forearm em- 
eres to raise an object taken in the hand. 
he fulerum is at the elbow; the power is 
exerted by a muscle which comes from the 
upper part of the arm, and is inserted in the 
forearm near the elbow; the weight is the 
Object raised in the hand. (Todhunter: Me- 
chanics for Beginners, ch. xi.) 

2. Horology : 

(1) A form of escapement, [LEVER-ESCAPE- 
MENT.) 

(2) A watch ha a lever-escapement; a 
lever watch. ne °? 

3. Dentistry : 

(1) A tool for extracting stumps. 

(2) A turnkey (q.v.). 

4, Swrg.: An obstetric instrument, curved 
at its extremity, and having a fenestra. It is 
used in extracting the head of a child; a 
vectis. 

5. Fig.: That which exerts great power. 


lever -brace, s. A carpenter's hand- 

ce. 

lever-engine, s. The same as Grass- 
HOPPER-ENGINE (q.V.). 

lever-escapement, s. 

Horol.: A form of escapement in which the 
lever vibrates on a centre and carries the 
pallets (or ees 4 and its forked end alter- 
nately engages with and is engaged by a ruby 

in attached to a dise on the balance-arbor. 

lever or fork, having the impulse given to 
it from the wheel, and then striking against 
the ruby pin, gives the motion to the balance 
from which it was disengaged, till. brought 
back by the hair-spring; the ruby pin then 
strikes the fork and disengages the wheel, 
thus allowing it to go on. This causes two 
distinct beats. 

lever-hoist, s. 

Mech.: A contrivance for converting a re- 
peter | circular into a continuous recti- 
linear m “ 

nt ake oh s. A form of hoist having a 
Jever, post, and pawl, in which the lever en- 
gages with arack. [LirTInG-Jack.] 


lever-obstetric, s. 

Surg. ; (Lever, II. 4). 

lever-press, s. One of the simplest and 
most evident forms of pressing apparatus. It 
assumes many forms: cider-presses, lard or 
tallow squeezers, and cheese-presses, are con- 
structed to obtain pressure by a lever, which 
is depressed by a suspended weight, by tackle, 
or by a screw. 

lever-punch, s. <A punch operated by 
the rolling motion of two cam-faced levers 
which are drawn together by a screw. 

lever-valve, s. A safety-valve kept in 
its seat by the of a lever with an ad- 
justable weight, the invention of Dr. Papin 
of Blois. In locomotives a spring is at 
the end of the lever instead of a weight, the 
pressure being regulated by a screw and in- 
dicated on a brass plate, 


lever-watch, s. A watch having a lever 
escapement, 
flever (2), s. [A corruption of lowvre (q.v.).] 
lever-boards, s. pl. [LovvRE-BoaRDs,] 


+46'-vér, a. & adv. [Lrer.] 
A, As adj.: More agreeable, more pleasant ; 
dearer. , 
B. As adv.: More willingly, more gladly ; 
rather. - 
cee he arene be-fall. =, 


46-vér, v.t. (Lever (1), s.] To act upon or 
force with a lever. 


“T put a paddle in his mouth to lever it open.”— 
Sydney Moruing Herald, Oct, 24, 1881 


béy; pout, j6w1; cat, chorus, ghin, bench; 
po olen gen piel rete is -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, 


lever—levitate 


16-vér-age (age as ig), s. (Wng. Lever (1), 
~age.) 


__ 1. The action of a lever; that arrangement 
of parts by which lever power is gained. 


2. The mechanical power gained by the use 
of a lever. 


3. Fig.: Great advan or power; 
leverage of the press, PRE ARNE 4x the 


lév’-6r-St, *lyv-er-et, s, [0. Fr. levrault, 
from Lat. leporem, accus, of lepus =a hare ; 
Fr, levrette, dimin. of lidvre (O, Fr. levre) =a 


hare.) A hare in its first year; a young hare. 
* As when two akflful hounds the leveret wind... 
Now lost, now seen, they hitercept his way, 
And from the herd still turn the flying Ad 
\ Pope; Homer; x. 427, 
lev-er-ock, * lev-er-ook, lav-er-ock, s, 
(Laverock.] A lark (q.v.). 
“Thi N : 
he. rier smaller, Herta Seely pemibalag seasons ; 
1e'-vér-wood, s. [Eng. lever, and wood,] 
Bot. : Ostrya virginica, 
*leve-sell, *leve-cel, *lef-sal, *lefe- 
sale, s. gg leaf = leaf, and sal, sel = a room, 
a hall; Sw. ldfsal; Da. lovsal=a hut of 
branches with foliage on.] 
1, A lattice ; a lattice-window. 


“ The gay levesell at the tauerne i of th 
that is in eellers—Onaucer § Pertones vale. be 


2. A pent-house; a projecting roof over a 
door, window, 
3. An open shed, 


*1év-St, s. [Fr. lever = to raise, to arouse.) 
Mil. : The morning call on the trumpet, by 
which soldiers are aroused ; a reveille 


“ He that led the cavalcade 

Wore a sowgelder's ellet, 

On which he blew as strong a Zevet, 

As well-fee'd lawyer on his breviat.” 

Butler: Hudibras, li. 2. 
lév’-i-a-ble, * 1év-8-a-ble, a. [Eng. levy, 

y.; -able.] Capable of being levied or col- 
lected ; that may be assessed and levied. 


wr j 
meh brought in, 60. be lockabls Wp eckams of ante 
Baker; Henry Vii, (an. 1508), 

18-vi-a-than, s. [Low Lat., from Heb. }1)? 

(livyathan) =leviathan (see def.), 9 (ivyah) 
a garland, a wreath; leviathan then =the 
wreathed animal, from twisting itself into 
wreaths or folds,] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Any huge animated being, whether man 
or beast. 


2. One who is much greater than or far 
exceeds others inany profession, art, business, 
occupation, &c. 

IL. Technically: 

1, Scripture: 

(1) The crocodile of the Nile (Job xli., and 
the margin of iii. 8, or fig. ‘‘ Pharaoh,” King of 
Egypt, Psalm lxxiv. 14). [PHaraou.] 

(2) Some cetacean, inhabiting the Medit- 
terranean (Psalm civ. 26). 

@) A real or imaginary sea-serpent (?) (Isa. 
xxvii. 1). 

2. Mythol. : Any great sea monster, 

“There leviathan 
Hugest of living creatures, on the deep, 


Stretch'd like a promontory, sleeps or swims,” 
Milton? P. Loy Vil, 412. 


lév-ied, pa. par. ora. [Levy, »] 


* liv -ig-a-ble, a, (Lat. levig(o) = to make 
smooth, to polish ; ree -able.] That may or can 
be rubbed or ground down to a fine powder. 

“Lay dust and ashes levigable 
On the Professor's lecture-table.” 
R. Browning; Christmas Eve, xvill, 

lév’-i-gate, v.t. (Levioare (1), a.) 

*\1. Ord. Lang. : To make smooth ; to plane, 
to polish, to ease. 
“When use hath 7 ed the organs... those ob- 
Mkt no longer felt."—Sarrow. Sermons, vol. 1ii., 
eer. 


2. Chem. & Pharm. : To grind or rub down 
to an impalpable powder, 


“The chyle is white, as consisting of salt, oll, and 
ree Riga levigated, or smooth,”~-Arbuthnot : On 
Alimeni 


* lév-i-gate, lee’-vi-gate, le’-vi-gat-éd, 


"(), a. (Lat. lévigatus, pa. par, of lévigo = to 


make smooth, from lévis = sinooth.] 
*1. Ord, Lang. : Made smooth or polished. 


2. Bot.: Having the appearance of being 
polished, as many seeds, 
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* lév’-i-gate (2), a. (Lat. lvigatus, A 
of lévigo = to make light; lévis = li ney Made 

light or lighter ; lightened, pan 

“ Whereb: lab: leuigate, 
more tollesables he el ee with a “re 

aduyse,”—Sir 7’, Llyot ; Governour, bk, i., ch, iL. 

lév-i-ga/-tion, s. (Lat. levigatio, from lvi- 
pra pa. par, of lévigo = to make smooth.) 
LEvVIGATE, v.) The process of rubbing a moist 
material between two hard surfaces, as in 

grinding pigments and printer's ink, 


16-vig-li-a/-nite, s. [Named after the place 
where found, Levigliani ; suff, -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: D'Achiardi gaye this name provision 
ally toa mineral which he regarded as a ferri 
ferous variety of Guadaleazarite (q.v.). Sub- 
sequent examination showed that it contained 
no selenium, and more zine and iron, From 
the mercury mine of Levigliani, near Serra- 
vezza, Italy, 


* 1lév’-In, * léav’-en, * ley-en, *1 
(Etym. ttoubttul.J* lchtniages tapping 


.“*See! from its summit the lurid Jevin 
Flashes downward without warning.” 
Longfellow : Golden Legend, ¥. 


*levin-brand, s. A thunder-boit. 
16-vine, s. [LEvyye.] 


*lév-in-ér, s. (Etym, doubtful.) A swift 
species of hound. 


1é'-vir, s. [Lat., cogn. with Sanse¢. dévar ; Gr. 
: np Gist) =a husband's brother, a brother- 
n-law. 


Anthrop,: One upon whom devolves the 
obligation of marrying the widow of, and thus 
begetting issue to, a deceased brother or near 
relation. 


“In the earliest age the levir had no alternative but 
to take the widow; indeed she was his wife without 
any form of marriage.”—J. F. McLennan . Studies in 
Ancient History, p. 162. 


lé’-vir-ate, s. & a. [Fr. lévirat.] [Levrr.] 

A, As substantive: 

1. Jewish Hist. : The Mosaic law binding the 
brother of a man dying without issue to marry 
the widow (Devt. xxv. 5). Where there 
were several brothers, the lot probably 
fell to the eldest ; failing brothers, the mar- 
riage was in honour incumbent on the nearest 
kinsman (Ruth iii. iv.). The only exception 
was in the case of the high-priest, who was 
bound to marry a virgin (Levit. xxi. 13, 14), 
The first-born son of the second marriage was 
considered the son of the deceased, ‘‘ that lis 
name be not put out of Israel” (Deut. xxv. 6). 
This law was not strictly obligatory ; but the 
man who refused to obey it was publicly dis- 
honoured (Deut. xxv. 7-10). How ancient the 
custom was among the Jews may be seen 
from the ease of Tamar (Gen, xxviii. 6-30). It 
still exists among Jews in the East; in the 
West they are, of course, bound by the mar- 
riage laws of the country in which they reside. 
The levirate ismentioned by the Synoptists as 
giving rise to a question proposed to Jesus by 
the Sadducees concerning the resurrection 
(Matt. xxii. 28-83; Mark xii. 18-27; Luke xx. 
27-38). 

2. Anthrop. : (See extract). 


“The system of Levirate, wider which, at a man's 
death, his wife or wives pass to his brother, is, I think, 
more lutimately connected with the aes eoperty 
than with polyandry, This custom ts wide! ‘i - 
buted. [t {s found, for instance, among the 


Races, 
Livingstone (Travels, p. 185), ‘ the same thing occurs 
respect of his wives; the brother next in one tak 
them, as among the Sows, and the children that 

be born of those women he calls his brothers al a 
India amoug the Nairs, ‘a man always takes to wife, 
by the custom called Sagai, his elder brother's widow 
(Dalton: Des. Ethn, Bengal, p. 188), Among the Pa- 
cific Islanders, Mr. Brenchley mentions that in Erro- 
mango ‘the wives of deceased brothers fall to the 
eldest surviving brother’ (Cruise of the Curacoa, p 
$19). Similar statements bave been made also as re- 
gards some of the Negro tribes, the Mexicans, Samo. 
ans, New Zealanders, and Khyens.”"—Lubbock : Orig. of 
Civilisation (1882), pp. 141, 142. 

§ For other authorities see J. F. MeLen: 
nan's Primitive Marriage. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to, observing, or in 
any way connected with the system of mar- 
riage described under A, 

“ Provision is made for the rights of succession of 

the Levirate union."—J. #. McLennan: Studies in 
Ancient History, p. 161. 


lév-i-rAt'-Xo-al, a. (Eng. levirad(e); ~ical.] 
The same as LEVIRATE, @. (q.¥.). 
* lév-i-tate, vt. & i, (Leviraion.] 


A. Trans.: To make buoyant, so as to 
float in the air ; a term used by spiritualists. 


es 
t may 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


-ble, ~dle, &c. = bel, d¢l. 


—— 
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B. Intrans. : To become light or buoyant, so 
as to float in the air. ete 

YW isti i Ta’ ‘or the 

paste. LSet sated pea pon ig atlas Theo- 
logy, an xii., § 4. 
s&v-1-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. levitas (genit. levita- 
tis), from levis = light.] 

*1. The act of making light; lightness, 
buoyancy. 

2, Among spiritualists a name given to 
the alleged phenomenon of bodies naturally 
heavier than air becoming buoyant, and float- 
ing in the atmosphere. 


&e'-vite, s. (Lat. pl. Levitw ; Gr. pl. Aevirar 
(Leuitai); Heb. pl. ray) (levim)= Levites, from 
} (Levi) = (1) a joining, (2) Levi; Eng., é&c. 
suff. -ite.] 

1, Scrip. Hist., &c. (Pl). : The descendants 
of Levi, one of the twelve sons of Jacob (Gen. 
xxix. 34), Moses and Aaron were of Levite 
extraction (Exod. ii. 1-10, iv. 14), and when 
the descendants of Aaron were formally set 
apart to perpetuate the priesthood, the other 
Levites were designated as a sacred caste 
to assist in the work of the sanctuary 
(Num. iii. 5-18, xvii. 2-8). The chief branches 
of the Levites were the Kohathites, the 
Gershomites, and the Merarites (Num. iii., 
iv.). To these separate functions were as- 
signed, the more important being entrusted 
to the Kohathites, among whom were Moses 
and Aaron (1 Chron. vi. 1-3). The Le- 
vites took office at 25 years old (Num. viii. 
24, 25), or at 30, and had to resign at 50 
(Num. iv. 3, 28, 30-39, 43-47). They were 
consecrated to their office (Num. viii. 5-26). 
They were to have no tribal territory: 
Jehovah was to be their inheritance (Num. 
xviii. 20, xxvi. 62; Deut. x. 9. xviii. 2, Josh. 
xviii. 7). But special cities were to be as- 
signed to them, so scattered over the country 
as to enable them to render ecclesiastical and 
spiritual service to all the tribes (Josh. xxi.). 

The six cities of refuge were all Levitical 
cities (Num. xxxv. 1-8), i 

They were to be supported by tithes, but 
themselves were to pay tithes to the priest- 
hood (Num. xviii. 21-24, 26-32; Neh. x. 37). 
The Levites obtained much respect under 
Moses and Joshua. At the time of the 
judges their social position greatly declined 
Judges xviii.) They revived under Samuel, but 

eclined under Saul; David reorganised them, 
assigning 24,000 to assist the priests, 4,000 to 
be musicians, 4,000 to be gatekeepers, and 
6,000 for other duties (1 Chron. xxiii.-xxvi.). 
The religious schism which followed on the 
revolt of the ten tribes superseded the Levites 
over the whole kingdom of Israel, on which 
multitudes of them removed to Judah (2 
Chron. xi. 13, 14, xiii. 9), exerting a great in- 
fluence, spiritual, social, and \ieeent through 
every subsequent change, till the destruction 
of Jerusalem under Titus. The office of the 
Levites made them the intellectual as well as 
the spiritual caste. 

The only mention of Levites in the New 
Testament is in the Parable of the Good 
“amaritan (Luke x. 33). 

*2. Fig. : In the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century a wandering curate or a noble- 
man’s or gentleman’s chaplain, looked on as 
one of the servants, was often called a Levite, 
in allusion to Judges xviii. Dryden, in his 
Absalom & Achitophel, applies the name Levites 
to the Puritan clergy who lost their benefices 
in 1662 through the provisions of the Act of 
Uniformity. 

Lé-vit'-ic-al, *Lé-vit-ic, a. (Lat. Leviticus, 
from Gr. Acvitixds eee from Acvirys 
(Leuités) = a Levite (q.v.) ; Fr. lévitique.] 

1, Of or pertaining to the Levites; con- 
nected with the Levites. 


“ According to the Levitical institution,”—Spelman: 
Rights of the Chureh, ch. xxvi. 


*2. Priestly. 


Levitical-degrees, s. pl. Those degrees 
ef kindred within which persons are forbidden 
to marry (Ley. xviii, 6-18). 


Lé-vit-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. Levitical ; -ly.) 
After the manner of the Levites; according 
to the Mosaic law. 


“That this traditional service was not Levitically 
correct needs no proof.”"—W, Robertson Smith: Old 
Test. in Jewish Church, lect. viii, p. 228, 


Lé-vit’-i-ciis, s.  [Lat. Leviticus (Vulgate) ; 
Gr. Acvirexdy (Leuitikon).] Walger): 
Old Test. Canon: The third book of the Pen- 


levitation—lewdly 


tateuch and of the Old Testament, in the 
Hebrew Sible named Ny) (Vaiyigra) = 
“And called,” from its nrst two words. It pre- 
scribes laws regarding sacrifices (ch. i.-vii.), 
narrates the consecration of Aaron and his sons 
as priests (viii. ix.), with the deaths of Nadab 
and Abihu (x. 20), draws distinctions between 
clean and unclean animals (xi.), makes regula- 
tions as to purification after childbirth (xii.), 
from leprosy, &c. (xiii., xiv. ,xv.), thegreatday of 
atonement, &c.(xvi., xvii.), marriages, &. (xviii. 
-xx.) and priestly duties (xxi.-xxii.), the great 
festivals (xxiii.), tabernacle worship, &c.(xxiy.), 
social arrangements (xxv.), and vows and 
tithes (xxvii.). Intercalated into these is a 
chapter, which makes Divine promises to the 
people if they observe the several laws, and 
denouncing vengeance on them if they dis- 
obey (xxvi. ; ef. with Deut. xxviii.). 

The integrity of the work is admitted by 
most critics, though rationalists contend that 
the Levitical legislation did not originate till 
1,000 years after Moses, and was not carried 
out till after the building of the second temple. 
One of them contends that Ezekiel was the 
author of Leviticus xxvi, and probably of 
Xviii.-xx., and that xviii.-xxvii. form a section 
by themselves distinct from the remainder of the 
book, and written in the same circle, though 
not by the same hand. The rest of Leviticus 
is attributed to priests during or after the 
captivity. Afew passages may, it is stated, 
have been later than the rest, but all must 
have been in their place before the issue of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch B.c. about’ 338, for it 
has them just as we find them now. 

The best commentary on the book of Leviti- 
cus is the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the 
other New Testament books. Carrying out the 
teaching of Heb. ix., x., &c., the Christian 


Church believes that nearly every sacrifice or | 


other ceremony typified the sacrifice of Christ 
and at his death “ waxed old,” and was ‘‘ ready 
to vanish away ” (Heb. viii. 13). 


lév-i-ty, * lev-i-tie, s. (Lat. levitatem, ace. 
of levitas = lightness; levis = light; Ital. 
levita ; Sp. levedad.] 

*1, Lit.: The quality or state of being 
light ; want or absence of weight, as compared 
with something else. 

“ Tevity, whereby, what we call light bodies swim ; 
a thing no less useful in the world than its opposite, 
gravity.”—Derham: Physico-Theol., bk. i., ch. Vv. 

2. Fig.: Lightness of disposition, conduct, 
or manner; want of consideration or serious- 
ness; a disposition to trifling; thoughtless- 
ness, unsteadiness, fickleness, changeableness, 
volatility. 

“By breaking that engagement he had incurred the 
imputation of levity, if not of perfidy.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

1é-vo-, pref. [For this prefix and compounds, 
see L&vo.] 


lév’-u-lin, s. [Lat. Jevu(s); 1 connect., and 
Eng. suff. -in.] 

Chem, : An uncrystallizable sugar discovered 
by Dragendorff in the Taraxacum officinale 
(Dandelion root). It has the same composi- 
tion as inulin, but is soluble in cold water, 
Its solution tastes sweet, and is optically in- 
active. 

lév-u-lin'-ic, a. 
the compound.) 

levulinic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C5HgO3. An acid obtained by heat- 
ing a mixture of equal parts of cane-sugar, 
water, and sulphuric acid, on a salt bath for 
four days, and extracting by means of ether, 
It is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, and 
its solutions are optically inactive. 


lév-¥, v.t. (Levy, s.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
*1, To desist from, to give up, to abandon. 
“ Euphranor, having levied the siege from thi 
only, forthwith led his army to Demetrias.”—P. Hor, 
land ; Livy, p. 1,178. 
2, To raise, to collect, to gather together, as 
a force of war, 
“Let's levy men, and beat him back again.” 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry V1I., iv. 8 
3. To collect by assessment; to raise, as a 
toll, a tax, a contribution, &c. 
“Taxes used to be levied upon the persons and 


goods of travellers, when they passed through certain 
manors,"—Smith : Wealth of Wittons, bk. iit ch, ili, 


4, To raise ; to cause in any way. 


(Eng. levulin; -ic.] (See 


“A grace 

That, quite eclipsing pleasure’s painted face, 

Levied a tax of Sane and applause.” : 
Cowper: Table Talk, 650, 


TI. Law: 

*1, To raise, to erect: as, To levy a ditch, 
to levy a house. 

2. To seize in execution or by way of dis- 
tress ;_as, To levy a distress. 

Y 1. To levy war; To raise or begin a war 5 
to take up arms; to make an attack. 


“Yet the thought of war, which wise men saw 
actually Zevied upon the Bs already, was much 
abhorred.”—Clarendon ; Civil War, i. 693. 


2. To levy a fine: To commence and carry 
on a suit for assuring the title to lands o2 
tenements. 


lév’-¥, s. (Fr. levée, from lever; Lat.levo = t 


lév'-yne, lév’-yn-ite, s. 


* 


raise.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of levying, raising, or collecting 
for public service, or for private associations, 
such as trades-unions, 


“ Delegates promised that a levy of half-a-crown per 
man should be made.”—Daily News, July 19, 1883. 


2, That which is levied, raised, or collected. 
“Ere the moon had sunk to rest . . . 
Of that rash Zevy nought remained.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, iv. 

3. A small coin, or its value, being twelve 
cents and a half or sixpence. (American.) 

II. Law: The act of collecting or seizing on 
execution. 

q Levy in mass [Fr. levée en masse]: The act 
of levying or raising all the able-bodied men 
of a country for military service. 


[Named by 
Brewster, after the mineralogist and crystallo- 
grapher, A. Lévy; suff. -ine, -ite (Min.). ] 
Min.: A mineral belonging to the Zeolite 
group. Crystallization regarded as rhombo- 
hedral, and twinned as in chabasite, but 
Becker, who has made a minute study of this 
mineral, as well as of chabasite, has come to 
the conclusion that the well-known optical 
anomalies of these minerals are referable to a 
complicated twinning of individual crystals 
belonging to the triclinic system. Hardness, 
4-45; sp. gr. 2°09-2°16. Lustre, vitreous ; 
colourless, white to grayish; transparent to 
translucent. Compos, : a hydrated silicate of 
alumina, lime, soda, and potash, represented 
by the formula 38Si09Al,03(Ca*Na*K)034HO. 
Lines cavities in amygdaloidal dolerites in 
Iceland, Faroe, Co. Antrim, and Greenland. 


lew *lewe (ew as ti or fi), a. [LuKE- 
WARM.) Tepid, lukewarm. 


“For thou art Zewe, and neither coold neither hoot.* 
—Wycliffe : Apocatips iii. 


lewd (ew as ti or a), *lewed, *lewid, c. 


[A.S. léwed = lay, belonging to the laity, 
properly pa. par. of léwan = to weaken.] 

*1, Lay; belonging to the laity ; laic; not 

clerical. 

*2, Unlearned, as if connected with the 

English lay or the Gr. iSomms (idiotes). 

“* As necessary for the Zewd as the learned.”—A Short 
Catechism, (1558.) 

*3. Foolish, simple, silly. 

“Love, my lewd pilott, hath a restlesse minde.” 
Spenser: F. Q., ILL iv. 9. 

*4, Simple, common, ordinary ; not requir- 

ing skill or learning. 

“The rest he rewarded, ech according to the J 
service they did,”—Savile: Tacitus ; Hist, Pp. 160. nee 

* 5, Vicious without particularising the 

nature of the vice ; profligate. 

“‘*But.the Jews which believed not, moved with 
envy, took unto them certain lewd [Gr, Tovjpov 
Vulg. matos] fellows of the baser pend ba on oe He 

6. Wanton, lascivious; given to indulgence 

in lust ; dissolute, lustful. 2 

7. Characterized by lewdness or profligacy = 

unchaste, dissolute. F le 

“*Perverting often, by the stress of Zewd 

And loose example, whom he should instruct,” 
Cowper” Task, ii. 551. 

29 Proceeding from lewdness or unlawful 

ust. 


lewd'-l¥ (ew as wi or fi), *lewed-ly, adv. 


[Eng. lewd ; -ly.) 
* 1, Ignorantly ; without learning ; simply. 


“Though he can but lewedly 
On metres.” Chaucer ; ©. T., 4,467. 


* 2, Wickedly, naughtily. 
A dee aoe we 
3. Grossly, coarsely, obscenely. 
given, he deceiveth mo—Shakesp. 2 Bomsy Tv nee 
(Hastie So ner Sulantel indulgence in lust. 
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Jone nies (ew as tor fi), «. (Eng. lewd; 


L Ordinary Language: 


*1. Want of learning; i illitera: 
simplicity. earning ; ignorance, illiterac,, 


“ Thinges that be.: made more sub’ 
Than they can in their jowedinases -_- 
Chaucer ; C.7., 10,587. 


2. Vice, without particularizing its nature ; 
profligacy. 

. If it were a matter of wrong, or wicked lewdness 
loa OS te, (rhadiourgéma).— Vlg. Sacinus pessi- 
with You."—acts xviii la (ae Fy nt | mould bear 

3. Wantonness, lasciviousness, unchastity, 

lechery, sensuality. 
“That all 
your load SEEM awe ett do after 
II. Law: Open and notorious lewdness, by 
frequenting houses of ill-fame is an indictable 
offence ; grossly scandalous and public in- 
es Sa is punishable by fine and imprison- 
8 ‘ 


*lewds’— ew as tiorti),s. [Lewp.] A 
te © Lor 8 ones eile, a 
debaucher, 


*lewd-stér (ew as ti or fi), 2. [Eng. lewd; 
suff. -ster.] A lewd person, a lecher, a liber- 
tine, a profligate. 

“ Against lewdst 
ae that battay thems do we tronchony* 
Shakesp. > Merry Wives of Windsor, v. %& 


*lewed, *lewde, a. [Lewp.] 
ye wag (1), lew-is-sén (ew as fi), s. (See 


1, Mech.: A contrivance for lifting stones 
which was used by the ancient Romans, and 
the peculiar mortise marks are found in the 
stones of the Flavian amphi- 
theatre. It received its name 
from a Frenchman who 
brought it to its present form. 
He was an architect on the 
works of Louis XIV., and gave 
it the name it bears in com- 77 
pliment to his master. Itcon- j 
sists of two dovetail tenons, 
which are expanded by a key 
in a dovetail mortise in the 
stone, and shackled to the hoisting-chain. The 
dovetail pieces are first inserted, and then 
forced apart by the middle key, so as to occupy 
the undercut portion of the mortise. All three 
are then shac! to the lifting-chain. 

2. Cloth, : A kind of shears used in cropping 
woollen cloth. 


lewis-bolt, s. A etag - sana bolt 
secured in its socket by lead, and used asa 
lewis in lifting. 


lew -is (ew as fi) (2), s. (Lovrs.] 


Wx, s. [Lat.] Law. 

YC) Lex mercatoria : Mercantile law, 

(2) Lex non seripta : The unwritten or com- 
mon law of the land. 

(8) Lex scripta : Statute law. 

(4) Lex talionis: The law or principle of re- 
taliation ; the law directing that the ‘punish- 
ment shall be of the same nature as the crime : 
as, An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, &c. 


1éx’-i-cal, a. [Gr. Aegixds (lexikos)=of or 
pertaining to words.] 
1. Of or pertaining toa dictionary or lexicon ; 
of or Partaiing to words. 


“ Lexical divergences, by which different words are 
employed if Iiteratars those which occur in 
Jar speech, are common janguages,” — 
Pisweet : Sounds of Spoken Swedish, p. 459. 
2. Of the nature of a dictionary or lexicon. 


m i rtant matical, exegetical, and 
Ries aan tete. been, latch under tribute.”—8rit. 
Quart. Review, vol. lvii. (1873), p. 602. 


18x’-i-cal-hy, adv. [Eng. lexical ; -ly.] Ac- 
cording to lexicography; by means of a 
lexicon. 


18x-i-cdg’-ra-phér,s. [Gr. Acéixdy (lerikon) 
=8 patton ana ype Pee to write ; 
Fr. lexicographe.] One who writes or com- 
piles a lexicon or dictionary ; the author or 

compiler of a dictionary. 
ise, the un- 


r the candidates for literary pra‘ 7 
ha) earn er holds the lowest place."— 
Jaknsdn : Plan of an English Dictionary. 


é -i-cd- h’-ic, 1éx-i-cd-graph- 
Lee ag rats (lexikon) = a lexicon, 


and Eng. graphic, graphical (q.v.).] Of or 


lewdness—liable 


pertaining to lexicography or the compilation 
of a dictionary. 


“His interpretations are more grammatical and 
lexicographical.”—Atheneum, Mar. 32 1884, p. 73. 


*1éx-i-cdg’-ra- . (BEng. lex : 
(y); “toe a le ore tly yn lbaaia 
Adam Littelton,"— 


“The good old & 
Southey > The Doctor, ch. 1 


1éx-i-cdg’— aphy, 8 [Gr. Aetuxdy (Lexikon) 
=a lexicon, and ypadw (graphd) = to write. } 
1. The act or occupation of writing or com- 
piling a lexicon or dictionary. 
“Such is the fate of hapless lexicography, that not 
ly dark Sime 
our core ey. bat laht ay al peed it. 
2. The principles upon which a lexicon or 
dictionary should be compiled or based ; the 
art or science of compiling a dictionary. 


“ How is the... dignity of theol to be main- 
tained by the laws of syntax or the aids of lexi- 
~ cography.”—J. S, Brewer ; Eng, Studies, p. 349. 


16x-i-cdl’-d-gist, s. [Eng. lexicolog(y) ; -ist.] 
One versed in lexicology ; one who writes or 
compiles dictionaries ; a lexicographer. 


1éx-i-cdl’-6-gY, s. (Gr. Acgixds (lexikos) = 
pertaining to words, and Aoyos (logos) = a 
discourse, a treatise.) That branch of learn- 
ing which treats of the proper signification 
and application of words; the science of 
words, their derivation and signification. 


léx’-i-con, s. [Gr. Actuxdv (BiBALov) (Lexikon 
(viblion) = (a book) pertaining to words ; rs 
xos (lexikos) = of or pertaining to words ; Aééus 
(levis) = a saying, a speech; Aéyw (legs) = to 
speak, to say.) A vocabulary or alphabetical 
list of the words in a language, together with 
the definition or explanation of the meaning 
of each ; a dictionary, a word-book. Lexicon 
was originally, and is still chiefly applied to 
dictionaries of the Greek or Hebrew languages. 


“The lexicons of ancient tongues, now immutably 
fixed, and comprised in a few volumes.”—Johnson : 
Pref. to the English Dict. 


*1éx’-1_con-ist, s. (Eng. lericon; -ist.] The 
author or compiler of a lexicon or dictionary ; 
a lexicographer. 


* 1éx-i-graph’-ic, *1éx-i-graph’-ic-al, 
a. (Eng. lexigraph(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Of or per- 
taining to lexigraphy. 


*léx’-i-graph-y, s. [Gr. Adé&s (Jeris)=a 
saying, a word, and ypadw (grapho) = to write.) 
The art or practice of defining words. 


*1éx-i-phan’-ic, a. [Gr. Axcéupdums (lexi- 
phanés) = grandiloquent, from Acéts (lexis) =a 
saying, a speech, and datyw (phaind) = to 
show.] Bombastic, turgid, pompous. 


*1éx-i_phan’-i-gism, s. [Eng. leriphanic; 
~ism.] The act or habit of using pompous or 
bombastic lan ; bombast ; pompous, 
or high-sounding language. 


*1éx-i-phar-mic, «. [ALexiPHARMIC.] A 
medicine which has the power or quality of 
counteracting the effect of poison ; an alexi- 
pharmic. 


*1éy (1), 3. & a. [(Lea.) 

A. As subst.: A pasture, a fleld. It occurs 
frequently as an element in English place- 
names, as Dudley, Also written leigh (q.v.). 

B, As adj.: Fallow. 


* ley (2),s. [Law.] 
léy (3), 8. (Lye) 


Ley-den, s. [A city of Holland, twenty-two 
miles south-west of Amsterdam. The name 
of the sis is given to the jar because Van- 
leigh, the inventor, was born there.} 


Leyden-battery, s. 

Elect. : A number of Leyden jars connected 
externally by resting on a metallic surface, and 
internally by rods and wires. 


Leyden-jar, Leyden-phial, 

Elect. : A glass bottle having its interior 
coated with tin foil or filled with thin leaves 
of copper or of gold leaf. The outside is also 
soar with tin foil up toa certain distance 
from the neck. The neck has a cork, through 
which passes a brass rod terminating at one 
end in a knob, and communicating with the 
metal in the interior. The inner coating is 
called the internal, and the outer one the 
external armature or coating. It is charged 
by connecting one of the armatures with the 
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ground and the other with the source of elec 
tricity, If the hand grasps the external coat 
ing while the knob is presented to the com 
ductor of the machine, posi- 
tive electricity accunimlates 
on the inner, and negative 
electricity on the outer coat- 
ing. If, on the contrary, 
the jar be held by the knob 
and the outer coating be 
presented to the machine, 
positive electricity is accu- 
mulated on the outer, and ne- 
gutive on the inner coating, 


* loye, v.t. (Lay, v.] 


leys'-sér-a, s. [Named after 
Frederick William Leyser, a 
German botanist.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the sub-trib« 
Leysserew, It consists of three or four African 
herbs or undershrubs, with a solitury yellow 
head of flowers, 


leys-sér’-6-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. leyssera, and 
t. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot, : A subtribe of Composites, tribe Seneci- 
onide, 


*leyte, * leite, s. 


leze maj'-es-ty, s. (Fr. lése-majesté = high 
treason, een tae lesa majestas, from Besy 
fem. sing of lewsus, pa: par. of ledo = to hurt, 
and majestas = majesty, power. ] 

Low; Treason; a crime committed or at- 
tempted to be committed, against the sove- 
reign power in a state. Amongst the Romans, 
crimen lesce majestatis was a charge of treason, 
rebellion, or usurpation of office, which were 
considered as offences against the majesty of 
the Roman people. 


lhérz’-6-lite (z as tz), s. [Named from the 
Etang de Lherz, in the Eastern Pyrenees, 
where it occurs.] 

Petrol. ; A granular or crystalline-granulat 
aggregate of olivine, eustatite, diopside, and 
picotite, the olivine being the dominant con 
stituent. Besides the Pyrenees, it is found alc 
in the Tyrol, in Norway, &c. (Rutley.) 


Ihot’-sky-a, s. [Named after Dr. Johr 
Lhotsky, a German botanical collector.] 
Bot,: A genus of Chamelauciacee (Fringe 
Myrtles). It consists of three or four African 
shrubs, with yellow or violet heads of flowers. 


lf, s. [Chinese.] 
1, A Chinese copper coin, also called a cash 
(4-v-). 
2. A Chinese measure of length, equal to 
486 inch, 


1i-@’-bé-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. liad(wm); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. ; A sub-tribe of Composites, tribe Ver 
noniacez. 


li-a-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. liable ; ~ity.] 

1. The quality or state of being liable, re- 
sponsible, or bound in law or justice ; respon- 
sibility. 

2. The quality or state of being liable, ex- 

sed*or subject to anything ; exposedness, 

endency : as, a liability to disease, a liability 
to accidents. 

8. That for which one is liable ; specif. (Pl. 
the debts or pecuniary engagements for whi 
one is liable. 


a ding to advices from Amsterdam, the Wabdié- 
Wael teak —— amount to ubout £260,000,"—Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 11, 1884. 


j/-a-ble, * ly-a-ble, a. [Fr. lier = to tie, to 
bole tahtee ‘ suff. -able ; Lat. ligo = to tie, 
to bind.] 

* 4, Allied, associated, connected, 

ry Set Sa ae olen 

2. Bound or obliged in law or equity ; re- 
sponsible, answerable; bound to make g 
loss or depreciation in anything: as, To be 
liable for the debts of another. 

3. Subject or having a tendency to; ex- 
posed ; apt or likely to catch or suffer from : 
as, To be liable to fall, to be liable to illness. 
(Only used of what is dangerous and hurtful.) 

“So implicated in guilt, so Zyadle to wrath.”—Bar- 

row: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 5. 

*4, Subject, subordinate. 


“ Reason to my love is liable.” 
SaakeD. + Julius C@sar, ti. 3 


LEYDEN-JAR. 


{Licut, 3.) 


Leer e reer se ee er a acca cc earn tman tr eaaa-=s ea aanaee ae 
péil, b6y; Psat, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, guin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=& 


_ -gian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, 


-tious, -sious = shis. 


-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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* 5, Fit, suitable. 
Le i loyed in danger.” 
mere: *Shuaheap. : King Cohn, Avs. 
Iy-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. liable; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being liable ; liability. 
“This estimation of our liableness to err in our first 
judgment." — Reid : Intellectual Powers, ess. vii., ch. iv. 


2i-a’-biitm, s. [Meaning unknown.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Liahew (q.v.). The species are found in South 
America. 


Ma-foil, s. (Gael, = stone of destiny: lia= 
stone, and fail (for faidheil) = fate, destiny.) 
(See-extract.) [Jacop’s-STONE.] 

“The lia fail, or, as some call it, the liag fail, 
or leug fail, was the fatal chair on which the supreme 
kings of Ireland were inaugurated in the days of 
Druidism. From Ireland it was conveyed to Dunstaff- 
nage in Scotland ; thence, about the year 842, to Scone, 
by Kenneth IL; and, lastly, im 1300 by Edward I. to 

estminster, where it still remains, ow the lia sail 
came to Scotland, whether by theft, fraud, or violence, 
is not ascertained. It is said to have possessed extra- 
ordinary virtues till the time of our Saviour’s birth. 
Some time after its arrival in Scotland, a supersti- 
tious belief became attached to it—that wherever the 
stone should be found, some one of the race should 
reign. This persuasion is not so old as the times of 
Druidism.”—Armstrong ; Gaelic Dictionary. 


*li-age (age as 18), s. (Fr., from lier; Lat. 
ligo = to bind.] A league, an alliance. 


ii-ai'-son, s. [Fr., from Lat. ligationem, accus. 

of ligatio = a binding, from ligatus, pa, par. of 
Uigo = to bind.] : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A union, a bond, an entanglement, 

2. An illicit intimacy between a man and 
woman. 

II. Cookery: A thickening, generally of 
Pontes eggs, sometimes of cream and eggs, in- 

nded to bind together the component parts 
of a dish. 


{-a/-na, Ii-ane’, s._ [Fr. liane, from lier = to 
bind.) The name given to the climbing and 
creeping plants, belonging to many different 
families, which abound in the forests of tropi- 
cal America, as does the honeysuckle in 
hedges in England. 

“Tt is to the Lianes principally that tropical forests 
are indebted for their picturesque beauty . . . Cipo- 
Matador, the Murderous Liane, has a trunk so slight 
that it cannot support itself alone, but must find sup- 

rt on a neighbouring tree, against the stem of which 

it pre aided by its aérial roots, which embrace it 
at intervals like so many flexible osiers. Some Lianes 
Tesemble waving ribbons, others are twisted in large 
spirals, or hang in festoons, spreading between the 
trees, and darting from one to another.’—Figuier: 
Vegetable World, 507, 508. 

fi-ar, *ly-ar,s. [A.8. ledgere, from ledgan = 
to lie.] (Lie (1), v.J One who tells lies; one 
who deliberately states as a fact that which 
he knows not to be true; one who knowingly 
utters falsehoods. 

“ She's like a 7iar, gone to burning hell! 

Twas I that kill'd her.” Shakesp. : Othello, v. 2 


W¥-ard, *ly-arde, a. &s, (0, Fr. liart, from 
Low Lat. liardus = dapple-gray.] 
A. As adjective: 
* 1, Of a roan or dappied colour, 
2. Gray; gray-headed : as, a liard old man. 
* B. As subst.: A horse ; properly one of a 
dapple-gray colour. 
“That was twight, min owen liard Hoye 
Chaucer ? C. T., 7,145, 
“ara (@ silent), s. {Fr.) A French farth- 
ig. 


47-art,* ly-art, a. [Lr1arp, a.] 


£LY-as, s. [By some considered a corruption of 
the English word layers, or wers, referring to 
the visible stratification of the rock, ut 
Mahn and Skeat think that the Fr. liais = the 
rocks in question, was the origin of the Eng- 
lish word. Littré, on the other hand, derives 
the Fr. lias from the English term, though 
saying that some consider it to have come 
from Bas Breton liach=dolmen. The English 
word lias was first a provincial one, adopted 
by geologists, who gave it universal currency.] 
1. Geol.: A formation situated at the base 
of the Oolite, with which it is sometimes 
combined. It consists of thin beds of blue or 
gray limestone, becoming light-brown when 
weathered. These are separated by dark- 
coloured, narrow, argillaceous partings, so 
that quarries of the rock seen from a distance 
look striped and ribbon-like. It has been 
divided in England into Upper, Middle, and 
Lower. Most of its fossils are marine, though 
there is in it an insect-limestone. Huge 
Enaliosaurians, specially Ichthyosaurs and 
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liableness—libellula 
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Plesiosaurs, reach their maximum develop- 
ment in it; they are believed to have been 
marine, Of fishes 117 are known from Britain 
alone ; of molluscs 937, the Cephalopods being 
207, two-thirds of them Ammonites. Particu- 
lar species of the last genus have been used to 
divide it into zones. From the abundance of 
the Oyster genus, Grypheea, it has been some- 
times called the Gryphite limestone. Penta- 
crinites flourished. The plants are chiefly 
cycads and conifers. The Lias runs diagon- 
ally across England from Yorkshire to Devon 
and Dorsetshire. It extends to France and 
Germany. 

2. Comm., &c.: Liassic clays are used for 
brickmaking. They are also burnt for lime 
and for hydraulic cement; liassic limestones 
are called cement stones and are burnt for 
hydraulic lime. (Rutley.) 


Li-as’-sic, a. 
taining to the lias formation ; of the age of the 
lias formation. 


1i-a’-tris, s. [A word of unknown meaning. 
(Loudon.)] 

Bot. : A genus of Composites, subtribe 
Adenostylex. Liatris squamosa has beautiful 
purple flowers. It, and L. scariosa, are known in 
the United States as the Rattlesnake’s Master, 
the bruised bulbs of the plant being applied 
to the wound, while a decoction of the milk 
is taken inwardly. (Loudon.) 


lib, * libbe, v.t. 
Dut. lubben = to castrate.] 
castrate, to geld. 

“Who pares his nails or 7ids his swine.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, bk, ii., sat. 7. 

*Vib'-a-mént, s.  [Lat. libamentum, from 
libo = to pour out.] A libation. 


“We performed our oblations and libaments to the 
muses,"—P, Holland ; Plutarch, p. 652. 


*li-bant, a. [Lat. libans, pa. par. of libo = 
to sip, to pour out.] Sipping, tasting ; touch- 
ing lightly or gently. 


lib’-a-niis, s. (Lat. = frankincense.] 
Bot.: An old genus of Amyridaceze, now 
called Boswellia. Libanus thurifera (Cole- 

brooke) is now called Boswellia serrata. 


li-ba/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. libationem, 
accus. of libatio = a libation, from libatus, pa. 
par. of libo = to sip, to pour out ; Gr. AetBw 
(leibo); Sp. libacton Ital. lébazione.] 

1. Compar. Religions: A sacrifice, by an ac- 
tual drink offering, by pouring liquids—usually 
oil or wine—on the ground in honour of a 
divinity, or by the combination of both me- 
thods. In classic times bloody sacrifices were 
usually accompanied by libations, which al- 
ways formed part of the religious ceremonies 
at the conclusion of a treaty of peace ; hence 
the Greek orovSai = a solemn treaty, from 
orévdw = to offer a libation. (Cf. Virg., Zn. 
v. 77; xii. 174). Sometimes libations were in- 
dependent acts of worship (Il. xvi. 233); and 
they found a place in conyivial gatherings and 
banquets (Virg., Zn. i. 734-388; Georg. ii.101 ; 
Hor., Carm. IV. v. 31-34; Ovid, Fastt, ii. 637). 
Libations were usually of unmixed wine 
(éverovdos = merum), but sometimes of milk, 
honey, and other fluids, either pure or di- 
luted with water (Plin., H,N, xiv. 19). The 
word ‘‘libation” does not occur in the A.V., 
but clear traces of the practice may be found. 
“Jacob set up... a pillar of stone, and he 
poured a drink offering thereon and he 
poured oil thereon” (Geni. xxxv. 14). “Strong 
wine” was ordained ‘* to be poured unto the 
Lord for a drink offering” (Numb. xxviii. 7); 
and Jeremiah (xix. 13) charges it against the 
people of Jerusalem and the kings of Judah 
“‘that they have poured out drink offerings 
unto other gods,” and to ‘‘the queen of 
heaven” (xliy. 17, 19, 25). 

“Tn this idea of a god eternally insatiable, joined to 
the hunger such restless nomads must often have suf- 
fered, is to be found the first cause of libation, of offers 

g, of sacrifice.”—A, Heath: Hdgar Quinet, p. 284. 

2. The wine or other liquor so poured out. 
“ And large libations drenched the sands around.” 

Pope: Homer; Iviad ix. 230, 
* 1’-ba-tor-Y, a. (As if from a Lat. libatorius, 
from libatus, pa, par. of libo.] Of or pertain- 
ing to libations, 


*lib’-bard, s. (Ger. licbard.] [LEoparD.] A 
leopard 


“The lion, and the Uébdard, and the bear.” 
Cowper : Task, vi. 778, 


libbard’s-bane, s, [Lroparp’s-BANE.] 


[A.S. * lybban ; cogn. with 
(Guis, v.] To 


(Eng. lias; -ic.) Of or per-! 


lib’-bét, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps a van- 
ant of billet.] A billet of wood. 


* 1i-bée’-chi-6, s. [Ital. libeccio.] The south- 
west wind. 


C} h’d the levant and the ponent winds. . . 
pba ore Libecchio.” Maen : P. L., X. 1,706. 


i-bel, * ly-bell, s. [Lat. libellus = a little 
book or writing; dimin. of liber=a book 5 
Fr. libelle; Ital. & Port. libello ; Sp. libelo.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1, Originally any little book or writing ; a 
declaration, a certificate. 

“Yyue ye to hir a libel of forsakyng.”"— Wycliffe: 

Matthew v. 31. 

2, A defamatory writing, print, picture, or 
publication of any kind, containing any state- 
ments or representations maliciously made, 
and tending to bring any person into ridicule: 
or contempt, or expose him to public hatred: 
or obloquy ; any obscene, blasphemous, or 
seditious publication whether in writing, 
print, signs, or pictures. 

“Of a nature very similar to challenges, are libels 
lbelli famosi, which, taken in their largest and most. 
extensive sense, signify any writings, pictures or the 
like, of an immoral or illegal tendency; but, in the 
sense under which we are now to consider them, are: 
malicious defamations of any eTEOn, and especially a 
magistrate, made public by either printing, writing, 
signs, or pictures, in order to provoke him to wrath, 
or expose him to public hatred, contempt, or ridicule. 
The communication of a libel to any one person is a. 
publication in the eye of the law: and therefore the 
sending an abusive private letter to 4 man is as much 
a, libel as if it were openly printed, for it equally tends. 
to a breach of the peace. For the same reason it is im- 
material at common law, with respect to the essence of 
a libel, whether the matter of it be true or false ; since: 
the provocation, and not the falsity, is the thing to be 
punished criminally, though, doubtless, the falsehood 
of it may, independently of any statutory prey ision, 
aggravate its guilt, and enhance its punishment.”— 
Blackstone: Comment., bk. iv., ch. 11. 

3. The act, or erime of publishing a libel :: 
as, To be charged with libel. 

Il. Eng. Eccles. & Scots Law: The summons, 
or similar writ, commencing a suit, and con 
taining the plaintiff's allegations. 


ly-bel, vt. & i. [LiBe, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ord. Lang.: To publish a libel upon; to- 
hold up to public contempt, derision, or 
hatred by the publication of any libellous: 
writing, print, picture, &c. ; to lampoon. 


“The despot of Leadenhall Street was JibeZled in» 
prose and verse.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


2. Law: To exhibit a charge against; as- 
against a clergyman for unbecoming conduct. 

B. Intrans.: To spread libels or defama- 
tory publications or statements. 


“What's this, but libelling against the senate, 
And blazoning our injustice everywhere?” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, iv. 4 
*Vi-bél’-la, s. (Lat. dimin. of libra =a. 
balance. } 


1, A small balance, 
2. A level; an instrument for taking levels.. 


*]i-bél-lant, s. [Eng. libel; -ant.] 
1, Ord, Lang. : One who libels ; a libeller. 


2. Law: One who exhibits a charge in an. 
ecclesiastical or admiralty court. 


*li-béL-leé’, s. (Eng. libel, and suff. -ce.] 
Law: The suitor defendant against whom a. 
libel has been filed. (Wharton.) 


ly-bél-lér, s. (Eng. livel; -er.] One who- 
libels ; one who publishes libels ; a lampooner. 


“Men who were plotters and Jibellers b: fession.”” 
—NMacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. Toney aa ae 


*ly’-bél-list, s. (Eng. libel; -ist.] 0: > 
libels 5 a ried rm Lgheneenihas 


li-bél-lotis, a. [Eng. libel; -ous.) OF the. 
nature of a libel; containing libels or any- 
thing tending to bring a person into public: 
hatred, contempt, or derision; defama’ ry, 
scandalous, 


“A number of lébellous and defamato 
writings,"—Bacon: Observations on a pomvenks a 


If-bél-lotis-1y, adv. (Eng, libellous; -ly.} 
i libellous or ‘iefantatary uanwer? tae 
rbel. 

li-bél’-Iu-la, s._ [A name given by Linneus: 

probably from Lat. libellulus = at little 

book, the leaves of which the expanded wings. 

e yy dragon-fly somewhat resemble (Littré, 
Entom.: The typical genus of the famils 

Loa (q.v.). About nine species aa 
ritish. : 


3 80, pot, 
ey=a qu=kw. 


ii-b31-1ia-1-4 
Wui(a); Lat, fom, we. fame 


Entom. : Dragon-flies ; a family of Neuro 
terous Insects, be Subulicort re 


i The larvee 
inhabit the water, and are of very predatory 
their 


Pranchi 
nehie, either internal 


situated at the extremity ot the abdomen. 
[DRaGon-FLy ] 


i-ber, s. [From Lat. liber = a book, because 
the fibrous layers of which liber is composed 
can at times be separated into laminz like the 
leaves of a book or an ancient manuseri pt roll.) 
Bot. : The innermost of the four layers con- 
stituting the bark of a plant. According to 
Gray, it consists of three kinds of cells, bast 
cells or fibres, large or more elongated cells, 


and cells of Called also Bast- 
Tayer and ophleum, : 
liber-cells, liber-fibres, s. pl. 


Bot. : Very 6 eee cells oc- 
curring in liber, Liber fibres of various plants 
are of use for textile The rter 
liber-cells pass into wood-cells, between which 
and liber-cells the difference is but slight. 

lib’-ér-al, * lib’-é 


from Lat. liberalis, from = free; from the 


A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Becoming or befitting one well-born; 
refined, gentlemanlike ; free from meanness. ; 

“The vse of the hi and 
2. Such as a gentleman ought to be; accom- 
plished, refined. hg 
“The ” 
“ epee atone ste Thole ca 
in On 5 ew open- 
handed, bountiful, munificen ; Teady to na 
or bestow ; not mean, stingy, or niggardly. 
“ Men of this way should be most Mberal.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VI11., 1. & 
_{] It is frequently followed by of before that 
which is given or bestowed ; sometimes by in. 
“ Pure is the nymph, though 7ideral of her smiles.” 
Cowper: Task, tii. 712. 

4. Given freely, bountifully, or without 
stint ; ample, generous, 

* “With too great a court and liberal la: 7” 
Shakesp, : Richard /1., 1. 4. 

5. Abundant, profuse: as, @ liberal flow of 
water. 

6. F open, candid: as, a liberal inter- 
change of thoughts. 

7. Free from narrow, selfish, or contracted 
views or ideas ; favourable to liberty and pro- 

ess civil, political, and religious ; advocat- 

ng reform and progress ; having broad views ; 
favouring freedom in the forms of administra- 
tion of government ; not conservative. [II.] 

8. Not too strict, harsh, or severe; free : as, 
a liberal interpretation of a law. 

*9. Licentious, loose, lax, dissolute; free 
to excess. 

Il. Politics: A name pe ntetine party in 
the state which is in favour of reform and 
advancement. (Opposed to the Conservative 
party.) [B.] 

B,. As subdst.: One who advocates pro 
and reform, especially in the direction of con- 
ferring greater power upon the people; an 
advocate of Liberalism. 


4 The designation “ Libéral,” applied to an 
English y is said to have been derived 
» from the Liberal, a periodical set on foot by 
Lord Byron and his friends. Both political 
rties are named with tacit reference to an 
istible movement towards democracy 
which has long been in Progress in Britain, as 
it was in the ancient Roman republic. The 
Conservatives, dreading the effect of this 
democratic current on the time-honoured in- 
‘stitutions of the country, make it their main 
_ object to conservethem. With this view they 
arrest forward movement when they ean, and, 
when this is impracticable, attempt to retard 
the rate of progress. The Liberal party, on 
the contrary, little or nothing fearing the re- 
sults of change, help the movement instead of 
attempting to stem or to lessen its progress. 
The Liberal party consists of two great sec- 
tions or wings, nerally in co-operation 
though sometimes in antagonism. These are 


boil, bd}; pont, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, as; exp 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shus, 


Tibellulidee—liberticide 


the Whigs and the Radicals, the former soek- 
ing to remove the more obnoxious defects in 
the institutions of the country, with the view 
of ensuring their stability ; the latter, on the 
contrary, desiring to root some of them up 
instead of increasing their efficiency, For 
example, the Whigs are in favour of the 
Established Chure ies, the House of Lords, 
and the throne, whilst the more advanced of 
the Radicals would abolish all the three. The 
strength of the Whig party is in the middle 
classes, that of the Radicalsamong the artizans, 
After about forty years’ exclusion from office, 
the Liberals reached it in 1880. From that 
time till this they have been in power under 
Earl Grey from Noy. 22, 1830, and Viscount 
Melbourne from July 18, 1834, to Dec. 26, 1834; 
under Viscount Melbourne again from April 18, 
1835, to Sept. 6, 1841; under Lord John 
Russell from July 6, 1846, to Feb. 27, 1852; 
under the Earl of Aberdeen from Dee, 28, 1852, 
and Lord Palmerston from Feb, 10, 1855, to 
Feb. 28, 1858; under Lord Palmerston in 
from June 18, 1859, and Earl Russell Yan 
Nov. 6, 1865, to July 6, 1866 ; and under Mr. 
Gladstone from Dee. 9, 1868, to Feb. 21, 1874, 
and again from April 28, 1880, till 1885. 
In August, 1892, Mr. Gladstone again returned 
- — a — he apr ene of 
n the spring 1 su0c- 
ceeded by Lord Rosebery. = 


nn Obvious compounds: Liberal-hearted, 


liberal-souled, &c. 


lib’-ér-al-igm, s, [Eng. liberal; -ism.] The 
prineiples of the Liberal party; freedom from 
narrowness or bigotry ; advocacy of the con- 
ferring of greater power in the state upon the 
people ; democracy. 


lib’-ér-al-ist, s. [Hng. liberal; -ist.] A 
Liberal (q.v.). 

* lib-6r-al-ist’ie, a. (Eng. liberalist ; -tc.] 

Pertaining to Liberalism; characterized by 

armen: ; in accordance with Liberal prin- 

ciples. 


lib-ér-Al’-i-ty, * lib-er-al-i-tie, s. [Fr. 
libéralité, from Lat. liberalitatem, accus. of 
liberalitas, from liberalis = liberal (q.v.).] 
1, The quality or state of being liberal; dis- 
ition or readiness to. give freely and largely ; 
unty, munificence, generosity, openhanded- 
ness, 


“The King of England vsed great liberalitie in bes- 
jones ae ure freelie.”"—HHolinshed: Richard I. 


or breadth of views; freedom 
from narrowness of mind or bigotry ; cathol- 
icity, impartiality. : 

“The boasted liberality on which they value them- 
selves in the conduct of the Bristol schools,”"—Hannah 
More: Life of Wilberforce, vol. ii., ch. xiii., p. 239. 

*3. That which is given; a donation, a 

gratuity ; an act of liberality or generosity. 


t lib’-Gr-al-ize, v.t. (Eng. liberal; -ize.] To 
make or render liberal or catholic; to enlarge ; 
to free from narrowness or bigotry. 


“They warm the heart; they enlarge and liberalize 
our minds.”—Burke: On the French Revolution. 


* lib-ér-al-i-za'-tion, s. [Hng. liberaliz(e); 
-ation.) ‘The act or process of li lizing, or 
making liberal and free. 


“ The prospect of ageneral liberalization of Egyptian 
institutions. —St. James's Gazette, Oct, 12, 1882, 


‘ 
lib’-ér-al-ly, adv. (Eng. liberal ; -ly. 

1. In a liberal, bountiful, or generous 
manner; munificently, generously, freely, 
open-handedly, 

“T may justly becondemned for many of those faults 
of which I have too liberally arraigned them.”—Dry- 
den: Virgit ; Aineid xil. 

2. With liberality of views or ideas ; with- 
out bigotry or narrowness, impartially; 
without selfishness or meanness. 

3. Freely ; not strictly, harshly, or vigor- 
ously. 


lib’-ér-Ate, v.t. (Lat. liberatus, pa. par. of 
libero = to set free; liber = free; Fr, libérer ; 
Ital. liberare.] To set free; to release from 
restraint or confinement; to set at liberty ; 
to free, to deliver, 


“The public revenue of Great Britain can never be 
gomipletaly, oe. as Wealth of Nations, 
v., ch. 


lib-ér-a’-tion, s. (Lat. liberatio, from liber- 
atus, pa. par, of libero; Fr. libération ; Ital. 

liberazione ; Sp. liberacion.] 
1. The act of liberating or setting free from 
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restraint, confinement, &c. + 
liberty ; freeing, ; : 


2, The state of being liberated or set free, 


Liberation Society, s, The name popu- 
larly given toa society which was formed in 
1844 under the title of the British Anti-State- 
Church Association, an appellation changed 
in 1858 for that which now obtains, the Society 
for the Liberation of Religion from State- 
Patronage and Control, It is “‘ based on the 
ee that,” in its opinion, ‘‘national es- 

ablishtnents of religion are (1) unjust, A 
politically mischievous, (3) injurious to the 
Churches established, and (4) that they also 
hinder the progress of religion.” It aims at 
(1) the abrogation of all laws and usages 
which inflict, disability or confer privilege on 
ecclesiastical grounds upon any subject of the 
realm ; (2) the discontinuance of all payments 
from public funds and of all compulsory ex- 
actions for religious purposes ; and (8) after 
an equitable satisfaction of existing interests 
(the italics are those of the Society), the appli- 
cation to other than ecclealastical ‘pintemes of 
the national property now devoted to the uses 
of the Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland, and, concurrently therewith, the 
liberation of those Churches from Statu-con- 
trol. While prosecuting these «ims, it neither 
expresses any opinion upon, nor seeks to effect 
any alteration in, the doctrines, formularies, 
or internal government of the Churches now 
established. Its revenue in 1883-4, derived 
from subscriptions and other sources, was 
£8,898 ; its expenditure £8,541. The number 
of subscribers in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland was about 11,000. 


lib’-ér-a-tor, s. [Lat., from Jiberatus, pa. 
par. of libero.] One who liberates or frees ; 
a deliverer. ‘ 


*lib'-€r-a-tor-¥, «. [Eng. liberator; ~+.J 
Tending to liberate or set free. 1 


Lib’-ér-a-trix, s. [The fem. form of Lat. 
liberator. 


Astron. ; [ASTEROID, 125]. 


Li-bér’-i-an, a. [For etym, see definition, 
Belonging to, found in, or in any way'con- 
nected with Liberia, an independent republic 
of Western Africa, settled by free negroes 
from the United States in 1822. 


Liberian-hippopotamus, s. ‘ 

Zool. : Hippopotamus minor, a small species 
described by Dr. 8, G. Morton (Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci., Philadel., Feb., 1844), from the notes 
of Dr. Goheen, colonial physician at Monrovia, 
and from two crania which that gentleman 
sent to America. In 1850 (id., 1850, pp. 231- 
89) Dr. Morton proposed to call it H. liberi- 
ensis, the name by which it is now generally 
known, though ‘‘it was proposed to make a 
new genus of it under the name of Cheeropsis.” 
(Van Hoeven.) It has but two incisors in the 
lower jaw; the posterior molars are only 
partially protruded, and rise obliquely like 
those of the elephant and mastodon. It 
varies in weight from four hundred to seven 
hundred pounds, 


lib-Gr-6-, pref. [Lat. libero= to set free.) 
(For def. see etym.) 


tlibero-motor, a. Letting out or 
liberating nerve force. (H. Spencer.) 


lib-ér-tar’-i-an, a. & s, (Eng. libert(y); 
-arian.) 

A. As adj.: Pertaining ‘to liberty or free- 
will, ineulcating the doctrine that the human 
will is free as opposed to the teaching that ib 
is impelled by necessity to a certain course of 
action. 

“ mane 

Cae ee ea ne at nauienl aurea, sathew- 
aum, Dec. 20, 1884, p. 800. 

B, As subst. : One who accepts the doctrine 
that human will is free. [Frep-wtLt, NecEs- 
srry.) 

wit nner ietaltet had thought to slumph over the 
libertarian."—Hamiiton : Discussions, p. 620. 


lib-ér-tar’-i-an-ism, s, (Eng. libertarian; 
-ism.] The doctrites or principles of liber- 
tarians. 
*1i-bér’-ti-cide, s. [Lat. libert(as) = liberty ; 
pr piers cic A he comp. ea) =to kill.] 
1. The act of destroying liberty. 
2. One who destroys liberty. (Shelley: Ado- 
nais, vi.) 


a setting at 


expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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*lib’-ér-tin-age (age as 18), s. [Eng. 
libertin(e); age.) Excessive freedom of 
opinions or conduct ; licence. 


“A growing libertinage, which dis) sed them to 
think Tightly of the Christian faith, — Warburton ; 
ms, vol. ix., ser, 13. 


lib’-ér-tine, s. & a. [Lat. libertinus = (a.) 
pertaining to a freedman, (s.) a freedinan: 
from libertus =a freedman: liber, free; Fr. 
libertin ; Sp., Port., & Ital. libertino.] 

A, As substantive: 

L. Ordinary Language: 

*1, A freedman; one manumitted or set free 

‘from slavery. ty 

“Some persons are forbidden to be accusers; others 
on the score of their condition, as libertines against 
their patrons."—Ayliffe : Parergon. 

*2, A freethinker- ‘ 

“It is too probable that our modern Jibertines, 
deists, and theists took occasion from the scandalous 
contentions of Christians among many changes, to 
disbelieve all."—A Discourse of Logomachus, (1711.) 

3. One free in his moral practice, especially 
with women; a debauchee, a profligate, a licen- 
tious person. 

“Though a libertine, he won the hearts of the 

Puritans.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., vol. i., ch. ii, 


4, One free from restraint ; one who is un- 


confined. 
“When he speaks, 
The air, acharter'd libertine, is still.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., 1. 1. 


5, A freeman of a corporate town or city. 

II. Technically : 

1. Church Hist,: A Flemish sect of Anti- 
nomians, who called themselves ‘‘ Spirituals.” 
They passed into France, where they were 
patronised by Margaret of Navarre, sister of 
Francis I. They held that, as God was the 
author of all human actions, no human action 
could be evil; that religion consisted in union 
with God by contemplation, and that any one 
who had attained to this could act as he 

leased. Calvin wrote strongly against them. 
Blunt.) 

2. Script. : The word occurs but once in the 
New Testament—‘‘The synagogue of the 
Libertines” (Acts vi. 9). Its meaning has 
given rise to much discussion ; but the most 
probable explanation is that the Libertines 
were Jews who, having been taken prisoners 
by Pompey and other Roman generals in the 
Syrian wars, had been reduced to slavery, 
but, having been emancipated, returned to 
Palestine. (Cf. Tac. Ann, ii. 85; Hor. Sat. 
1.4, 148; Juv. Sat. iii. 14.) 

B. As adjective: 

*1, Freethinking, latitudinarian, 

“The said libertine doctrines do more contradict 
the doctrines of the Gospel than the doctrines of the 
Papists about the same.”—Baxter ; Catholic Theology, 
pt. iii., p. 289. 

2. Loose, licentious, profligate, lewd, de- 

bauched, dissolute: as, a libertine life. 


Xib’-€r-tin-ism, s. [Eng. libertin(e) ; -ism.] 
*1, The quality or state of being a freed- 
man. 
* 2. Irreligiousness, 
ness of morality. 


‘Even modest heathens would hiss this libertinism 
of pie stage."—Bp. Hall: Cases of Conscience, Dec. 4, 
ch, ii. 


freethought; loose- 


3. Loose, licentious, or dissolute conduct ; 
rofligacy, licentiousness, lewdness, grossness, 
bauchery. 
“Tales were told about his libertinism which went 
on growing till they became too absurd for the 
ulity even of party spirit."—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xx. 

"ib’-€r-ty, * lib-er-te, *lib-er-tee, s. [Fr. 
liberté ; from Lat, libertatem ; accus. of Libertas 
= liberty : liber =free; Ital. liberta; Port. 
liberdade ; Sp. libertad.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 


1, The quality or state of being free ; exemp- 
tion from restraint ; freedom ; power of acting 
according to one’s will. 

“ And methought while she liderty sung, 
"Twas hberty only to hear.” 
Cowper ; Morning Dream. 

2. The power of an agent to do or to leave 
undone any particular action, according to the 
determination of his mind or judgment; free- 
dom of will; freedom from constraint in will or 
volition. (Locke: Hssay, bk. ii., ch. xxi., § 8.) 

3. Permission granted, as by a superior to 
an inferior, todo any act, which the latter 
might not do without such permission ; leave, 
licence. 


4. Privileges or immunities enjoyed by pre- 
scription or by grant; franchise. 


fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, 


libertinage—library 


5. A place or district within which certain 
privileges, immunities, or franchises are en- 
Boe f the cit; dd Lidar ti 

Be s of the city an a1) OS 

wae iy ih cg Po Eng. ch. vill, 

6. Permission to go or move about within 
certain limits, as in a place of confinement ; a 
certain degree of freedom of movement, 

7, The limits within which freedom of move- 
ment is allowed : as, the liberties of a prison, 

8. Conduct, behaviour or speech on the 
part of one person towards another, such as 
is not warranted by their relative positions 
in society, rank, age, &c,; a slight breach of 
decorum or courtesy. 


9, Freedom or exemption from ocenpation 
or engagements; leisure; the state of being 
disengaged: as, Are you at liberty ? 

*10, Licentiousness, libertinism. 

a i “Lust pad. liberty tal 
y vs ur . 

Groep in the mings akeep. : Timon af Aéhons, iV. 1 

II, Manége: A curve or arch in that part 
of the bit placed in the mouth of a horse, to 
afford room for the tongue of the animal. 

J (1) At liberty: Disengaged ; not occupied. 

(2) Cap of liberty: A cap or hat worn as a 
symbol of liberty, as in ancient times mann- 
mitted slaves wore the Phrygian cap as a token 
of their having been set free. In modern days 
ared cap worn by French revolutionists. 

(8) Civil liberty: A state of freedom or 
liberty, abridged only by the restrictions and 
regulations established under the form of laws 
for the protection and interests of the nation, 
society, or state. It is a state of exemption 
from the arbitrary will of others, secured by 
established laws, by which each member is 
protected against injury on the part of others. 

(4) Liberty of the press: 

(a) Ord. Lang. : The free right and power to 
publish whatever one pleases, subject only to 
punishment for abuse of that freedom by pub- 
lishing anything mischievous, hurtful, or 
libellous, to the public or to individuals. 


(b) Eng.: After the Reformation, the crown 
assumed the right, which the church had pre- 
viously exercised, of prohibiting the printing 
of all works but such as should be first seen 
and allowed, The newspaper press, originating 
in the reign of James I., was subjected to the 
royal licenser, and, though the fall of the Star 
Chamber, in 1641, augured well for the liberty 
of the press, parliament did not affect a spirit 
of toleration, and Milton, in his Areopagitica, 
branded the suppression of truth by the licenser 
as the slaying of an immortality rather than a 
life. The Licensing Act (18 and 14 Charles IT.) 
placed the entire control of printing in the go- 
vernment., Authors and printers of obnoxious 
works were paneer, mutilated, and their pro- 
ductions burned by the hangman. The free- 
dom of the press was not theoretically estab- 
lished till parliament, in 1695, refused to renew 
the Licensing Act. Henceforth, every writing 
could be freely published, but at the risk of 
a rigorous execution of the undefined law of 
libel. To speak ill of the government was a 
crime, and the first aim and use of free dis- 
cussion was prohibited by law. Hence arose 
a long series of conflicts between the courts 
and the press, virtually brought to an end in 
1831 by the failure of the Attorney-General to 
convict Cobbett. Liberty of the press has 
always been enjoyed in the United States, 


Liberty Bell: The old bell of Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, which was rung on the 
passage of the Declaration ofIndependence, 

(5) Liberty-pole: A flag-staff surrounded with 
the symbols of liberty. (American.) 

(6) Moral liberty: That liberty of choice 
which is essential to moral responsibility, 
[FREE-WILL.] 


(7) Natural liberty: A state of exemption 
from the restraint or control of others, and 
the institutions of civil life. The power to 
act or do as one pleases, subject only to the 
laws of nature. 

“The natural liberty of man, is to be free from any 
superior power on earth, and not to be under the will 
vr legislative wuthority of man, but to have only the 
law of nature for bis rule."—Lockes Of Government, 
bk. ii, ch. iv., § 22, 

(8) Political liberty: The liberty or freedom 
of a nation ; exemption of a nation from any 
unjust abridgement of its rights and indepen- 
dence by another nation, 


(9) Religious liberty : The free right to hold 
what opinions one pleases in religious matters, 


li-béth’-en-ite, s. 


‘1i-bid-in-ist, s. 


“ Wi-bid-in-Bs'-it-¥, s. 


1i-bid’-in-dus, a. 


t 1i-bid’-in-oiis-ly, adv. 


t li-bid’'-In-dus-néss, s. 
*lib-ken, 


li-bd-¢6-driis, s. 


li’-bra, s. [Lat.=a balance. 


li-brar’-i-_an, s. 


li-brar’-i-an-ship, s. 


and to worship the Deity according to the 
dictates of conscience, free from external 
control. 

4 The words liberty and freedom ere often 
used interchangeably. Properly . peaking, 
however, liberty hints at previous restraint : 
freedom does not; hence, a slave is set at 
liberty, not at freedom, whilst a rude man ex- 

resses his sentiments, not with too much 
iberty, but with too much freedom. 


[Named after the locality 
where first observed, Libethen; suff. -ite 
(Min.) ; Ger. Libethenit.) 

Min. : An orthorhombic (Schrauf says mono- 
clinie, or ‘pseudo-orthorhombic”) mineral, 
oceurring mostly in erystals, rarely globular 
or compact. Hardness, 4; sp. gr., 3°6 to 8°S; 
lustre, resinous ; colour and streak, olive-green, 
the former usually dark. Fracture, subcon- 
choidal.. Compos.: phosphoric acid, 29°75 
oxide of copper, 66°5 ; water, 3°8; which cor- 
responds to the formula (4Cu0)PO5+HO. 
Principal localities are Libethen, Hungary, 
and Cornwall. 


([Lat. libido (genit. libi- 
dinis) ; Eng. suff. -ist.] One given to lust or 
lewdness. 


“Nero, being monstrous incontinent himself, verily 
believed that all men were most foul libidinists."— 
Junius: Sin Stigmatized, p. 350 (1689). 


[Eng. libidinous > 
-ity.] The quality or state of being libidi- 
nous ; lewdness. 


(Fr. libidineux; from 
Lat. libidinosus ; from libido (genit. libidinis) ; 
Sp. & Ital. libidinoso.] Characterized by lewd- 
ness or wantonness ; lewd, lustful, wanton ; 
lascivious, unchaste, lecherous. 


(Eng. libidinous ; 
-ly.) Ina libidinous, lewd, or lustful manner ; 
lewdly, lasciviously, lustfully, wantonly. 


“ Simon Magus and his td te priests, lived libidi- 
nously."—Bp. Lavington: Moravians Compared, p. 104. 


[Eng. libidinous ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being libidin- 
ous ; lewdness, lustfulness, lasciviousness. 


*lib-kin, s. [Probably from A.S. 
libban = to live, and ken (2) s.(q.v.).] A low 
house or lodging. 


(Gr. AcBas (libas), AtBos 
(libos) = a tear, and xéSpos (kedros) = a cedar.) 
Bot.: A genus of Conifer.  Libocedrus 
Doniana is the Kawa of New Zealand. Its 
beautifully-grained and heavy wood would be 
well adapted for picture frames. (Loudon.) 


A So named_be- 
cause when the sun enters Libra the days 
and nights are equal like the scales of a 
balance. ] 

Astron. : The Balance. 

(1) One of the twelve ancient zodiacal con- 
stellations. It is surrounded by the constel- 
lations Scorpio, Ophiuchus, Virgo, Centaurus, 
and Lupus. It contains no stars of the first 
magnitude. 

(2) The seventh sign of the Zodiac, symbol 
+. Owing to the precession of the equinoxes 
it now contains the constellation Virgo. The 
sun enters it about Sept. 28. . 


*li-bral, a. [Lat. libralis, from libra=a 


poun werent Of a pound weight ; weigh- 
ing a pound, 


' (Lat. librarius = (s.) a tran- 
scriber of books ; (at) of or pertaining to books: 
liber = a book; Fr. libraire; Sp. librero; 
Ital. librajo = a bookseller.) 

*1. One who transcribes or copies books. 


“ Charybdis thrice swallows and thrice refunds the 
waves; this must be understood of regular tides. 
There are indeed but two tides aday, but this is the 
error of the Wibrarians."—Broome : On the Odyssey- 

2. One who has charge of a library; the 

keeper of a library or collection of books. 

“Tt probably contained some illuminated MSS. 
the librarian had the keeping of the SyOAS tad 
Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i., ch. i. 


c a (Eng. librarian; 
-ship.| The office, post, or position of & 


librarian, 


lv-bra-ry, *li-brai-rie, *li-bra-rie, s. 


[Fr. Librairie, from Lat. librariwm,neut. sing. 
of librarius = pertaining to books : liber = a 
book ; orig. the bark of a tree, that being the 


thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
fill; try, Syrian. », 0 = 6; ey =a qu=kw, 


earliest writing material ; Sp. & Ital. libreria ; 
Port. livraria.] > ? 

1, A collection of books, whether belonging 
to a private person, an institution, or the 
nation. 

- the anti erchan 
Gabber ht two robks haraniag eet eens Ones oy 
forty sbi "—Strype: Mem, Henry VIII (an. 1545). 

2. A room or set of rooms set apart for a 
collection of books, manuscripts, &c. (P. Hol- 
land: Plinie, bk. xxxv., ch. ii.) 

J It is stated that there was a library in the 
Memnonium at Thebes in the fourteenth cen- 
tury B.c. Layard and his successors disen- 
tombed libraries, or their equivalents, collec- 
tions of inscribed cylinders, from the sites of 
old Assyrian bg Kirjath-se her, the 
old name of bir, means the “ City of 
Book(s)” (Judges i. 11). Pisistratus founded 
a public library at Athens about 540 B.c. 
Strabo says that the first private library was 
that of Aristotle, B.c. $84. Ptolemy I. (Soter) 
founded the celebrated Alexandrian Library 
in the Serapeum about 298 B.c.; it was par- 
tially destroyed by fire in the Egyptian contest 
carried on by Julius Cesar, B.c. 47. It is said 
to have been burnt by the Caliph Omar, a.p. 640. 
A fine library of 200,000 volumes, collected by 
Attalus I. King of Pergamos, about 197 B.c., 
came into the possession of the Romans on 
the death of Attalus III., B.c. 138, he havin 
Nominated them heirs to his kingdom. 0O: 
modern libraries, the National Library of 
Paris, with 2,370,000 volumes and pamphlets, 
and the British Museum Library, 1 000 
yolumes, stand first. The Royal Library, of 
Munich, and the Imperial Library, of St. 
Petersburg, have each over 1,000,000 volumes, 
The Library of the Vatican ranks among the 
most valuable of European libraries. In the 
United States the Government Library, at 
Washington, for which a magnificent building 
has been Leese mem before many years 
to equal the great European libraries in import- 
ance. The Public Library of Boston has now 
eonsiderably over 600,000 volumes. Other fine 
libraries are the Philadelphia L , the 
oldest in the country, the Astor and Lenox 
Libraries of New York, and various others. 


*library-keeper, s. A librarian. 


A. Trans. ; To balance, to poise, to hold in 
equipoise. 

B, Intrans. : To be in equipoise; to move 
asa ce, 


Ki-bra’-tion, s. (Lat. libratio, from libratus, 
pa. par. of libro = to balance ; libra = a bal- 
ance gs libration ; Sp. libracion ; Ital. libra- 


* I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of balancing, or placing or hold- 
ing in equipoise. (H. More : Immortality of the 
Soul, bk. ii., ch. x. 

2. The state of being balanced or in equipoise. 


“ Their pinions still 
, to trust the void 
Thomson : 8, 


pring, 748. 
TI. Astron.: Areal or apparent motion of 
a heavenly body like that of a balance when 
approaching a state of rest. (Used especially 
of the moon.) [{] (Boyle: Works, iv. 98.) 

{| 1. Libration in latitude : 

Astron. (Of the moon): A small variation in 
the precise part of the moon presented to 
us. The moon always presents the same 
hemisphere to us, but as her axis varies 
from the plane of her orbit by an angle of 
1° 30’ 10°8”, her two poles lean alternately to 
and from the earth, When the north pole leans 
towards the earth we see a little moré of the 
region surrounding it; when turned away we 
see less ; this variation constitutes the libra- 
tion in latitude. 

2. Libration in longitude: 

Astron. (Of the moon): A slight variation at 
different times in the amount of the eastern or 
western edge of the moon seen, This arises 
from the fact that the angular velocity of the 
moon on her axis is not quite the same as that 
of her angular velocity in her orbit. This was 
first discovered by Hevelius in 1647. 

3. Diurnal libration, Parallactic vibration : 

Astron. (Of the moon) : <A slight variation in 
the aspect of the moon, arising from the fact 
that, owing to the diurnal motion of the earth, 


Doll, béy: Psat, jw]; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
(Cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sivu = shun; tion, sion = zhin. 


librate—licentious 


we view the moon at its rising or setting, in 
different circumstances, according to the lati- 
tude of the earth at the spot where the observer 
stands. It brings into view at the moon's rising 
and setting, on the yi limb, or whenever the 


moon has parallax, a little more than a hemi- 
sphere, 


l'-bra-tor-¥, a. (Eng. librat(e); -ory. 
Balancing ; balanced ; nove liken ov) 
oscillating. 
“Maraldi di ibratory 
nodes ‘of Jupiters second satellite? —Ohemberr: the 
tronomy, p. 772. 
1i-brét’-tist, s. [Eng. librett(o); -ist.] One 
who writes a libretto; one who composes 
words for an opera, oratorio, &c. 
“ The original work of the librettist is truly remark- 
able, even among such productions.” — Pall Mall 
Jan. 23, 1884. 
H-brét’-to, s. [Ital = a little book ; dimin. 
of libro = a book.] 
Music: : 
1. A book containing the words of an opera, 
oratorio, or similar musical work. 
2. The words of an opera, oratorio, &c. 
“Concerning the literary 
bretto this is no ous te age A, Adhd, cog fed 
not arise."—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 30, 1882. 
li-bri-form, a. [Lat. liber (genit. libri), and 
forma =shape.] (See the compounds.) 
libriform-cells, s. pl. 
Bot, ; Cells like those existing in liber (q.v.). 
li - s. pl. 
Bot.: Fibres like those of liber; simple, 
bast-like wood-fibres. (Thomé.) 


Lib-y-an, a. (Lat. Libyus.] 

1, Of or pertaining to Libya, the ancient 
name of a large district in the north of Africa ; 
hence sometimes used for Africa itself. 

“ We drank the Libyan sun to ns el 
Tennyson: Dream of Fair Women, 145, 

2. Applied to a group of languages, spoken 
by tribes inhabiting the mountainous parts of 
Barbary. 


li-by-thé’-a, s. [Gr. Aifus (Libus) = Libyan, 
and @€a (thea) = aspect. (Agassiz.)] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Libytheine (q.v.). The males only have the 
two fore claws very short and broad. The 
upper wings are very angular. 


lib-y-thé-1-nz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. libythe(a); 
Lat. pl. fem, adj. suff. -ine.] 

Entom.: A sub-family of Butterflies, family 
Erycinide. They have very long palpi. There 
is only one genus, Species are found in the 
South of Europe, in Asia, Africa, and America, 


* li-car-i-a, s. [Native name.] 
Bot.: Anold doubtful genus of Lauracee, now 
madea synonym of Dicypellium, Licariaguian- 
ensisis the Bois de Rose (Rosewood of Guiana). 


lige, s. pl. [LousE.] 

* lice-bane, s. 
Not identified. 

“| Beggars’ lice: 

Bot.: An American name for Cynoglosswm 
Morisoni. 

1i-cenge, li-cense, * li-cens, * ly-cence, 
s. [Fr. licence, from Lat. licentia = power or 
freedom to act ; licens, pr. par. of licet = it is 
allowed or allowable; Sp. licensia; Ital. 
licenzia.} 

1, Authority, leave, or permission to do or 
forbear any act; liberty, freedom. 

“When he bad geuen hym lycence, Paule stode on 
the steppes, and beckened with his hande to the 
people."—Acts xxi. (1551.) 

2. Leave or permission granted by the proper 
authority to do any act, or to carry on any 
business or profession : as, a licence to preach, 

a licence to sell intoxicating drinks, 

3, A document containing such permission 
or authority: as, To take out a licence for a 
dog. 

4. Excess of liberty; exorbitant or undue 
freedom ; abuse of freedom or liberty ; licen- 
tiousness. (Milton: Sonnet xi.) 

5, In art, poetry, music, &c., applied to that 
deviation from the ordinary rules or mode of 

eatment enforced by a partienlar school, or 
dopted as the result of peculiar education ; 
the liberty taken by an artist in deviating from 
the strict rules of bis art. (Irving : Goldsmith, 
eh. xxviii.) 


“A plant.” (Johnson.) 
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" h- en-sa-ble, a. [Eng. licens(e) ; -abie.] 
rest a er can be licensed or legally per- 


1i’-gense, lY’-genge, v.t. (License, s.] 

1. To give authority, leave, or permission 
to do any act or carry on any business, pro- 
fession, &c, ; to authorize by a legal grant of 
permission ; to give a licence to. 


“ King Stephen Uicenced each of them to build so 
Tmanie {castles| as they listed upon their owne de- 
measnes,”—Holinshed ; Desc. of Eng., bk. iL, ch. xiv. 


*2. To dismiss ; to send or put away 


li-gensed, pa. par. ora. [Licensg, v.] 
1, Having a license; permitted by authority. 


“The reasons of your Lic pam 00d." 
Milton: Oolasterton, p. uo. Mage ae 


2. Tolerated, allowed. 
“What from our master’s inte: 
Is but a licensed theft that "soarentbe tea my 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxiv. 584 
licensed-house, s. A public-house; a 
house having a spirit licence, as distinguished 
from a beerhouse. 


licensed-victualler, s. The keeper of 
a public house, inn, &c., holding a licence to 
sell spirits, wines, beer, dc. 


*li-cens-ee’, s. (Eng. licens(c); -ce.] One to 
het a license is granted; the holder of a 
icence. 


lr'-gens-er, * li’-cen¢-Eér, s._[Eng. licens(e); 
~er.] One who grants licence, leave, or autho- 
rity; one legally authorized to grant licences ; 
especially applied to an official by whom all 
books, &c., had to be approved before publi- 
cation. (Milton: Colasterion, p. 346.) 
] Licenser of Plays: In June, 1737, the 
ean long before exercised by the Lord 
amberlain, aided by the Master and Yeoman 
of the Revels, were legalized by the passing of 
a special Act, called the Licensing Act. This 
set aside the posts of Master and Yeoman of 
the Revels, and, confirming the power exer- 
cised by the Lord Chamberiain, nominated 
his deputy as the Licenser of Play-houses and 
Examiner of Plays. 


ll-cens-ing, pr. par. or particip. adj. {Li- 
CENSE, v.] 
Licensing Acts, s. pl. 
Law: 
1, [Licenser of Plays). 


2. (Pl.): Acts passed to regulate the granting 
of licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors. 


*li’-cen-sure (s as sh), s. [Eng. licens(e) ; 
-wre.| The act of licensing. 


li-gén’-ti-ate (ti as shi), li-cen-ti-at, s. 
& a, [Low Lat. licentiatus, pa. par. of licentio 
= to license, from Lat. licentia = licence (q.¥); 
Ital. licenziato ; Sp. licenciado.) 

A, As substantive : 

1. One who has licence or authority to fol- 
low any particular art, business, or profession, 

2. On the continent a degree at the Univer- 
sities between the baccalaureate and the doc- 
torate, which must be taken by a candidate 
for the latter; also the person who has taken 
such degree. (Ayliffe: Parergon.) 

*3, One who uses his freedon to excess ; an 
abuser of liberty ; one who behaves in a licen- 
tious manner or with too great freedom. 

“What is this but. . . to profess ourselves not 
libertines, but licentiates of disorder?” — Bp, Hal: 
Sermons ; Christian Liberty Laid Forth, 

*B, As adj.: Licentious, free. (Hall: 
Satires, I. iv. 29.) 

Licentiate of Theology: A title granted only 
by King’s College, London, and the University 
of Durham. It is not a degree, but a status, 
and implies any fair theological attainments. 


*li-cén’-ti-ate (ti as shi), v.. To permit, 
to authorize; to give a grant or licence to; 
to encourage by licence. (L’Estrange.) 


*li-gén-ti-a’-tion (ti as shi), s. (Licenm- 
até, v.] The act of licentiating or licensing. 


li-gén’-tious, a. [Fr. licenciewx, from Lat. 
licentiosus = full of licence, from licentia = 
licence ; Sp. licencioso ; Ital. licenzioso.] 

* |, Passing due bounds or limits ; using too 
much licence or freedom ; excessive. (Spenser : 
B..Qu5 Ve. V. 25.) 

*2. Breaking through all restraint ; uncon- 
trollable. (Roscommon, in Todd.) 


go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel. del. 
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8. Unrestrained by law, morality, or re- 
ligious feelings; dissolute, profligate, loose, 
wanton, sensual, immoral, 

“Too many, Lord, abuse thy grace, 
In this licentious day.” 
Cowper: Olney Hymns, ix. 
li-gén’-tious-ly, adv. [Bng. licentious ; -ly.] 
In a licentious manner; without restraint ; 
dissolutely, wantonly. 

“So strange diversitie there was in that armie, both 
Ucentiously to commit all enormities, and patiently to 
abide all corrections.” — Savile: Tacitus; 
p. 153. 

i_cén'-tious-néss, s. [Eng. licentious; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being licentious ; want 
of restraint ; licence, dissoluteness, profligacy. 

“[He] had notoriously tolerated among his soldiers a 
licentiousness, not oly shocking to humanity, but also 
incompatible with discipline.” — Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch, xii. 

“*ligh, *liche, s. [A.S. léc = the body; cogn. 
with Dut. lijk = a corpse; Icel. lik =a living 
body ; Dan. lig = a corpse; Sw. lik; Goth. 
leik ; Ger. leiche; O. H. Ger. lih.] A body, 
especially a dead body ; a corpse. 

“ The armure he ded on his Ziche.” 


Kyng Alisaunder. 
lich-fowl, s. 


[LicH-owL,] 

lich-gate, s. 

a. A churchyard gate with a porch, under 
which a bier may be rested while the intro- 
ductory portion of the burial service is being 
read ; a corpse-gate. 

2. The path by which a corpse is borne to 
the church. (Prov.) 


lich-owl, litch-owl, s. 

Folk-lore: The sereech-owl, probably Strix 
flammea, White (Nat. Hist. Selborne, lett. xv.) 
isays ‘* White owls also often scream horribly 
sas they fly along; from this screaming pro- 
Ybably arose the common people’s imaginary 
wpecies of screech-owl, which they supersti- 
stiously think attends the windows of dying 
persons.” From the earliest ages the owl has 
‘been regarded as uncanny (Plin., H. N., x. 12, 
xi. 39). Ovid speaks of it asannouncing coming 
evil (Met., v. 549, 550); and in Virgil (Ain. 
iv. 462, 463) the owl is one of the evil omens 
that betoken the sad fate of Dido. Shake- 
speare, especially in Macbeth, makes use of the 
common superstition again and again. Water- 
ton (Essays in Nat. Hist. (1871), p. 273) gives 
an amusing account of the protection he ex- 
tended to owls, and the countless woes which 
his faithful housekeeper declared would in- 
evitably follow such rash conduct. 

“ The shrieking Zitch-owl that doth never cry, 
; But boding death.” Drayton; The Owl, 

* lich-road, s. [Licu-way.] 


*lich-stone, s. The stone in the lich-gate 
(q-v.), on which the bier or coffin was rested. 


*lich-wake, * liche-wake, * lyk- 
wake, s. The act or practice of waking or 
watching by a dead body. [Wakg, s.] 

* Lich-wake dirge: A dirge sung during the 
act of waking or watching by a dead body, 
(Tylor: Prim, Cult., i. 495.) 


*lich-way, *lich-road, s. The path by 
which a corpse is borne to the church, 


*lich, a. [Lrxg, a.] 


Ai-cha-die, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lichas (genit. 
Tichades); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ad@.] 
Paleont.: A family of Trilobites containing 
only the genus Lichas (q.v.). 


'-chas, s. [Gr. Auxds (lichas), genit. Axyddos 
(lichados) = (1) the space between the fore- 
fingers; (2) a steep, sheer cliff.] 

Paleont.: The typical genus of the family 
Lichade, The head is very convex; the thorax 
has eleven segments with grooved pleure ; the 
crust is tuberculated. Found in the Silurian. 


W-chén, lich-en, s, [Gr. Acuxyv (leichén) = 
tree-moss ; ‘a blight, a canker.] 

1. Bot. A cryptogamic plant belonging to 
the order Lichenacee, or the alliance Lichen- 
ales (q.v.). 

4] The Cup-lichen, or Cup-moss, is Cenomyce 
pyxidata ; the Dog-lichen, Peltidea canina; 
the Horsehair or Treehair-lichen, Cornicularia 
gubata ; Lungwort-lichen, Sticta pulmonaria ; 
Stone-lichen, Parmelia parietina ; the Written- 
lichen, Opegrapha scripta. 

2. Pathol. : A papular inflammatory eruption 
of the skin. The varieties are lichen simplex, 
1. circwmscriptus, 1. gyratus, &e. 


Historie, 


licentiously—licininee 


* lichen-islandicus, s. 
Bot., Pharm., &c. : An old name for Iceland 
moss (q.v.). See also Cetraria. 


lichen-starch, s. [LIcHENIN.] 


li-chén-a’-gé-2, li-chén-a-¢é-i, 5. pl. 
[Mod. Lat. lichen ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-acee, or masc, -acei.] 

1. Botany: 

(1) Of the form Lichenacesw: An order of 
plants generally made identical with the alli- 
ance Lichenales of Lindley, both, however, 
now being reduced to an order of Fungales. 
They are akin to Ascomycetous Fungi, and 
have, like them, either a second form of fruit 
(stylospores), contained in distinct cysts (pye- 
nidia) or minute bodies variously borne which 
are supposed to have the power of impregna- 
tion. From fungi in general they are distin- 
guished by deriving their nourishment not 
from the medium in which they grow but 
from the surrounding atmosphere; by their 
slow development and long endurance ; and 
by their producing gonidia, which in certain 
circumstances are reproductive. Berkeley, 
&c., divide them into Angiocarpei, which have 
the fruit contracted like a Spheeria ; and Gym- 
nocarpei, which have the fruit expanded like 
Peziza. 

(2) Of the form Lichenacei: The name given 
by Nylander not to the whole Lichen order, 
or alliance, but to a section of it, containing 
species which are not gelatinous. He divides 
it into (1) Epiconoidei, in which the spores 
ultimately dust the shields, as Calicium ; (2) 
Cladonioidei, having a stem-shaped thallus ; 
(3) Ramalodei, having a shrubby thallus, as 
Usnei; (4) Phyllodei, having a leafy thallus, 
as Parmelia ; (5) Placodei, having a crustaceous 
thallus, as Lecidea; and (6) Pyrenodei, having 
a capsule-like fruit. (Berkeley, &c.) [LIcHEN- 
ALES. ] 

2. Paleont.: Lichens first appear in the 
Miocene. 


li-chén-&-lés, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lichen ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suif, -ales.] 

Bot.: An alliance of Thallogens established 
by Lindley. It consists of cellular flowerless 
plants, nourished through their whole surface 
by the medium in which they vegetate, living 
in air propagated by spores usually enclosed 
in asci, and always having green gonidia in 
theirthallus. They are perennial plants, often 
spreading over the surface of the earth or 
rocks or trees in dry places in the form of a 
lobed and foliaceous, or hard and crustaceous, 
or leprous thallus, Some reach great eleva- 
tions on mountain slopes, and they approach 
more nearly than any other plants to the pole. 
Many are used for dyeing. Fée estimated 
the known genera at 58, and the species at 2,400. 
Lindley, leaving the Lichenales like a single 
order, divided it into Coniothalamez, Idio- 
thalameze, Gasterothalamee, and Hymeno- 
thalamez. He believed it should be divided 
into three orders—Graphidacez, Collemacez, 
and Parmeliaceze. 


li’-chened, ligh’-ened, a. (Eng. lichen ; 
-ed.] Relating to lichens ; covered or coloured 
with lichen. 

“ While gleaimed each lichened oak and giant pine 

On the far side of swarthy eens 
acaulay : Pompeii. 
li-chén/-ic, age See: a. [Eng. lichen; 
-ic.} Relating to, contained, or derived from 
lichens (q.v.). ies 

lichenic-acid, s. 

Chem. : The same as FUMARIC-ACID (q.¥.). 

li-chén-in, li¢gh’-én-in, s. 
-in.) 

Chem. : (CgHy905)}9. The starch or dextrin 
occurring in Iceland moss and in many lichens, 
It is extracted by boiling water, and forms on 
cooling, a colourless jelly, which is coloured 
yellow, brown, and sometimes greenish, by 
solution of iodine. Boiled with dilute acids, 
it is converted into a fermentable sugar, 


li-chén-6g’-ra-phér, ligh-én-dg’-ra- 
pher, s.  [Eng. lichenograph(y); -er.] The 
same as LICHENOGRAPHIST (q.V.). 


li-chén-6-griph’-ic, ligh-én-d-graph'- 
sic, li-chén-6-graph/-ic-al, ligh-én- 
6-graph’-ic-al, a. [Eng. lichen; 0 con- 


nective, and graphic, graphical.) Pertaining 
or relating to lichenography. 


[Eng. lichen ; 


li-chén-dg-ra-phist, ligh-en-0g-ra- 
phist, s. (Hng. lichenograpliy) ; -ist.) One 
who is skilled in lichenography ; one who 
writes descriptions of lichens. 


li-chén-dg-ra-phy, ligh-en- og’-ra- 
phy, s. (Gr. Aetxyv (leichén) = a lichen, and 
ypahw (graphd) = to write. ] That branch of 
science which deals with the natural history 
of lichens ; a description of lichens. 


li-chén-did, a. ([Gr. Accxyv (leichen) =a 
lichen, and elSos (eidos) = form, appearance.] 
Having the appearance, or partaking of the 
nature of a lichen. 

“Byond lichenoid, crust-like, rooting beneath."— 

Berkeley : Cryptog. Botany, § 163. 

li-chén-6-10%'-Xe-al, ligh-én-0-168'-ic- 
al, a. [Hng. lichenolog(y); -cal.] Of or per- 
taining to lichenology. 


“A lichenological flora, comprising about half the 
number of our own species,"—Berkeley ; Cryptog. 
Botany, § 453, 


li-chén-51-6-gY, ‘licgh-en-6l-6-sy, s. 
[Gr. Aecyjv (leichén)= a lichen, and Adyos (logis) 
=a discourse.] A treatise on lichens; tha 
branch of botany which deals with the de- 
scription and classification of lichens. 


li’-chén-ois, ligh-en-oits, a. (Eng. lichen; 
<ous.] 
1. Bot.: Pertaining to, resembling, covered 
with, or abounding in lichens, 


“Like that of a fine flower against a lichenous 
branch.” —G. Eliot: Daniel Deronda, ch. xxxvi. 


2. Med. : Characteristic of, belonging to, or 
resembling the eruptive skin-disease called 
lichen (q.v.). 


li-chen-sté-ar’-ic, lich-en-sté-ar’-ic, a. 
[Eng. lichen, and stearic.] (See the compound.) 


lichenstearic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C14H403. A fatity substance occur- 
ring in Iceland moss. It is extracted with 
alcoholic potash, and separated from the de- 
coction by the addition of dilute hydruchlorie- 
acid. Purified by animal charcoal, it crystal- 
lizes from alcohol in delicate lamine of pearly 
lustre. It has a rancid bitter taste, melts at 
120°, and isnot volatile. It forms well-marked 
salts with the alkalis and metals, some of 
which are crystalline. 


li-ghi’, s. (Leecues.] 


li-chi-na, s. [From Gr. Accx%v (leichén) = & 
tree-moss, a lichen.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Lichinee 
(q.v.). The frond is cartilaginous, smooth, 
dichotomous, the apothecia at the end of the 
branches. The species were formerly re- 
garded as sea-weeds from growing on the sea- 
shore near the high-water mark. 


li-chin’-€-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lichin(a) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A family or tribe of Angiocarpous 
Lichens, having a branched thallus of a 
gelatinous texture, very soft when wet, but 
cartilaginous when dry. Fructification closed, 
apothecia and spermagonia formed in the sub- 
stance at the ends of the branches. Common 
genera, Lichina and Ephebe. 


licht, s, [Licut, s.J (Scotch) 
licht, a. ~ [Licut, a.] (Scotch.) 


licht-en-stein’-i-a, s. [Named after M. Von 
Lichtenstein, a Professor of Medicine in Berlin 
and. a celebrated botanist.] 

Bet.: A genus of Umbellifere, family 
Seselinide. The Hottentots prepare an in- 
toxicating beverage from the roots of Leichten- 
steinia pyrethrifolia. 


licht-ly¥ (ch guttural), licht-lie, v4. [Licur, 
a.] To make light of, to undervalue, to de- 
spise. 
ligh’-wale, s. [A.S. lic = a form, figure, 
shape, flesh, substance, body, and wala, wela 
= weal (?).] 
Bot. : Lithospermum officinale, 
lighwort, s. [A.S. lic = a body, and wyrf, 
wut = an herb, a plant.) 
Bot. : Parietaria officinalis. 
lig-i-ni’-nee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. licin(us); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ie.] 
Entom.: A sub-family of Carabidee. 


fate, fait, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 22 c= é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


licinus—lie 


B-gi-niis,s. (Lat. = dont or turned upward.) | *lickér-ish, * lick’-ér-olis, "lich or. 


Entom. 
Licinine, 
* 1h * 


: The typical genus of the sub-famil 
Twaspeuseee Gin. 


‘lys-ytte, a. (Lat. licitus, from 
licet = it is allowed or allowable; Fr, licite ; 
Sp. & Ital. licito.] Lawful, legal, allowed. 


“And the demaunded of them if it were 
thynge 7ysytte and lawfull to beleue."— 2 ; 
x oa Berners: Frois 


“lig-i-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. licitatio, from lici- 

: pa, par. of licitor = to bid for a thing ; 

liceo = to put up to auctio The act of ex- 
posing for sale to the highest bidder, 


*Tig-it-ly, adv. (Eng. Ticit ; -ly.) In a licit 
or lawful manner ; lawfully, legally, 


x emer % oe licit; -ness.) The 
uality ors re) i i K . 
goeny ore ing licit, lawful. or legal ; 


lick, * lick-en, * lik- v.t, [A8.Uecian; 
oth. laigon (in the 
r x jizati ; 
Asixw (leichd); Sanse. lik. 
come lecher, lickerish 


(q.v.).] 
1. To over with the tongue; to draw 
or pass tha tongun over. 
“ But vith a piteous and moan, 
And desolate 
Which snewonn not with a pace Bas one 
2. To la ith the to ‘fo tak 
. To lap up wi e ton 3 to e in 
With the tongue: as, A cat licks milk. 


*3. To scrape, to wipe. 


“Seeing her, began to lick it off with her fingers.”— 
The Whimsical Jester (1784), p. 31. 


4. To consume, to devour. 


“Then the fire of the Lord fell, and consumea the 
burnt sacrifice,. . . and licked the water that was 
in the trench.”—1 Kings xviii. a. us 


5. To flog, to chastise, to beat. 
“and oft... 


The gentleman would lick her.’ 
Wolcot ; Peter Pindar, p, 906. 


6.. To conquer, to beat, to master. 

91. To lick into shape: To give form 
system, or method to; from the os popular 
notion that the yo of the bear are born 
shapeless, and are licked into shape by their 


2.. To lick the dust : 
(1) To be killed ; to perish in battle. 
“His enemies shall lick the dust.”—Psalm Ixxil. 9, 
* (2) To act ina servile or abject manner. 
*3. To lick the of: To fawn upon ser- 
vilely ; to court meanly, [LicKsPiTTLE.] 
Bisenulimeemasat 
Swift > Libel on Delany. 
NMek-box, s. A glutton; an epicure. 
“ Agamemnon &@ lick-boz."— Urquhart: Rabelais, 


bk. ii, ch. xxx. 
* lick - s. A greedy, miserl 
covetous fellow ; a miser. rs 7 
bes tter, s. A ite, a lick- 
spittle. (Lytton: My Novel, bk. iv., ch. xxiii.) 


* lick-spigot, * licke-spiggot, ». A 

tapster, a drawer. 
nee: enpainigert licke-spiggot swelt his heart 

*lick-trencher, s. The same as Lick- 

PLATTER (q.V.). 
“ Art magnanimous, feo ee ee! ri” 
lick, s. [Licx, v.] 

1. The act of rnbbing or drawing the tongue 

over anything ; the act of licking. 


“‘He came galloping home at midnight to have a 
Wick at the honey-pot."—Dryden ; Am on, ii. 1. 


2. A slight smear or coat, as of paint. 

8. A place where salt is deposited at salt- 
springs, and where animals come to lick it. 
(American) [Knos-vick, SALT-LICK.] 

4, Asmall quantity, such as can be taken 
up with the tongue. 

5. A blow; a beating. (Slang.) 

6. An exertion. (American.) 


lick’-6r, s. (Eng. lick, v.; -er.] One who 
licks. ° 


licker-in, s. 

Carding-machine: A drum, with cards on 
its i $s presented at the throat of a 
tt aatonpe I so as to catch or lick in the 
cotton filaments as they are presented by the 
passage of the lay between the feed-rollers. 


sti, 


bil, bd}; PSAt, jOw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thiu, this; sin, ag; expect, 
-eian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -*jous, -sious, -cious = shiis. 


ous, * lic-or-ous, * lik-er-o * li- 
quor-ish, a. [A variant of p> Nerd (a.v.).J 
1. Nice in the choice of food ; dainty. 


“For al so aiker as cold engendreth hayl, 
‘A tikerous mouth moss han a likero vs le.” 
Chaucer: C. 7., 6,048, 


2. Pleasing to the taste; tempting to the 
appetite; dainty. (Jfilton.) fe 
3. Eager to swallow; greedy; having a 
keen relish, 
4, Lecherous, lascivious, wanton. 
“ Licherous lif thet led, and thouht it in thar breste, 
Holynes did away, and the kirke gaf thei leste,” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 65, 
* lick’-ér-ish-ly, * lick’-ér-otis-ly, * lik- 
er-ous-ly, adv. [Hng. lickerish, lickerous ; 
wy] In @ lickerish, dainty, or lascivious 
anner. 


* lick’-6r-ish-néss, * lick’-6r-olis-néss, 
* lik-er-ous-ness, s. [Eng. lickerish, licks 
erous ; ~ness.) The quality or state of being 
lickerish ; daintiness ; niceness of palate. 

“A th 
‘fitch ies, 
Chaucer: C, T., 1,217. 
lick”-in, s. (Scotch lick = to beat; -in = -ing.] 
A beating. 


lick’-spit-tle, s.. [Eng. lick, and spittle (q.v.). 
A : 
ahfout et ace een of the meanest a mos 


* lic-or-ige, s. [Liquorice.) 

* lic-Or-olis, a, [LickertsH.] 

* lic'-Or-oiis-néss, s. [LickER1sHness,] 
* lic'-or-Ys, s. [Liquvorics.] 


lic’-tor, s. [Lat., prob. connected with ligo = 
to bind, from the fasces «© 
or bundles of bound 
rods which he bore.] 
A civil officer amongst 
the Romans, who attended 
upon the consuls or other 
chief magistrates when 
they appeared in pub- 
lic. Lictors executed 4 


the orders of the ma- 
gistrate, especially 
where force was 


required, cleared 
the way before 
him, and dis- 
persed a 
crowd when 
it im 
public busi-~ 
ness. It was LICTOR, 
the duty of 
the lictors to inflict corporal and capital 
punishment. The illustration is from an an- 
tique bas-relief. [Fasces.] 
* The lictors, at that word, tall en all and strong, 
Each with his axe aud sh: of twiga, went down 
into the throng,” Macaulay. Virginia. 


lic-u-A/-la, s. (The name of one species in 
the Macassar language.) 

Bot. : A genus of Palmaces, tribe Coryphere, 
family Sabalide. Licuala acutifida furnishes 
the walking-sticks called Penang lawyers. 
The leaves of L. peltata are used in Assam for 
umbrellas, and in the Andamans for thatching, 


* led, s. [A.S. Alid; cogn. with Dut. lid= 
alid ; Icel. Alidh= a gate, a gateway, a gap; 
M. H. Ger. lit, lid =a cover; AS. hlidan; 
0.8. hlidan = to cover; connected with A.S 
hlidh = a slope, a side of a hill; Lat, clivus.) 


I, Ordinary Language : 

1, That which covers or shuts; a cover, 
cap, or shutter, as of a box, or of the object+ 
ive or eye-glass of an optical instrument, or 
of the charging-end of a retort, or of the 
works or face of a watch, of a hatchway, &c. 

2. The membrane which js drawn over and 
covers the ball of the eye ; an eyelid (q.v.). 


“The head of Argus (as with stars the skies) 
Was a round and wore a hundred eyes ; 
But two by turns their Zids in slumber steep.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses 1. 
+ IL Botany: 


1. The calyx when it falls in a single piece 
from a flower. 

2. The cover of the spore-cases of mosses. 

lid-closer, s. A clamp for the covers of 


-retorts, which, after charging, are closed 
with a luted joint to prevent escape of gas. 
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lid-flower, s. 


belt at Calyptranthes, a genas of Myrtaces, 


*lid’-déd, a. (Eng. lid; -ed.] Covered with 
a lid; hence, downeast. 


“The eye still fast lidded to the é 
. Keats; Bene Grounl: Burns. 
*iWdge, s, (Levan) 


lid’-léss, a, (Hng. lid ; -less,) Having no lid? 
uncovered, bare, as the eyes without eyelids’ 
hence; sleepless, vigilant. 

on 
A lidless wither oP ee ee mnioe, 
a Tennyson: Princess, iv. 306. 
lie Ds : lye, . Pee lyge, lige, from ledgan 
= je; leel. lygi; Dut. m, leugen; Ger. 
hige.] (Lin (1), v.J 4 i 
1, An intentional violation of the truth; 
a false statement made knowingly and deli- 
berately for the purpose of deception. 
“To lure me to the bascuiess = ue 
*2. A fiction, h od OF Ene 
eck Ws ck and fox, th 
The-treth is. smorsl, though the tale wee 
Dryden; Cock & Fox; The Moret, 
3% Anything which misleads, deceives, or 
mesa ace anything false, hollow, and de- 
ceptive. 


¥ To give the lie to: (Give, J 17). 


lie (2), 8. (Lr (2), v.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The relative positions of two or more 
objects with regard to each other, or to any 
point of the compass’: as, To know the lie of 
the land. 

2. The situation, position, or state of 
affairs, &c. 

+ II. Geol. : The arrangement of strata with 
special reference to their dip and strike. 


lie (3), = [L.] 


he (1), * lye, * ligh-en, * li-en, v.i. (A.S. 
leogan (pa. t. leag, pa. par. lugen); cogn. with 
Dut. liegen (pa. t. loog, pa. par. gelogen); Icel. 
ljniga (pa. t. laug, pa. par. loginn); Dan. lyve 
pa. t. laj, pa. par. lojet); Sw. juga (pa. bt. 
log, pa. par. ljugen); Goth. lingan (pa. t. lauh,. 
pa. par. lugans); Ger. liigen (pa. t. log, pa. 
par. gelogen); Russ. lgate, lwigate = to lie 5; 
loje=a lie.] To tell a lie; to speak falsely 
with intent to deceive; to say or do any- 
thing, knowingly and deliberately, with in- 
tent to deceive another. 

<2 , thou 4 
Beet i a 
lie (2), * li-en, * lig-gen, * lye (pa. t. * lat, 
*lei, lay, pa. par. * leien, * lein, lain), v4. 
[A.8. licgan (pa. t. leg, pa. par, legen); cogn. 
with Dut. liggen (pa. t. lag, pa. par. gelegen) = 


Icel. liggja (pa. t. ld, pa. par. leginn); Dan, 
ligge (pa. t. é, pa. par, daar) 3; Sw. ligga 
pa. t. lag, pa. par. legad); Ger. liegen (pa. t 


g, pa. par. gelegen); Goth. liga (pa, t. lag, 
pa. par. ligans); Russ. lejate. The same rov 
appears in Lat, lectus, and Gr, A€xos (lechos) = 
a bed.) 

1. To rest horizontally or in a nearly hori- 
zontal position ; to occupy a position length- 
wise or flat upon the surface of anything. 

“ Get thee up; wherefore, /iest thou thus upon thy 

face ?"—Joshua vil. 10. 

2. To lay or place one’s self in a horizontak 
or inclining position. (Frequently with down.) 

8. To rest in an inclining position: as, To 
lie up against a wall. 

4, To rest, to press. 

“ Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 
Lpitaph on Vanbrugh, 

5. To be deposited in thegrave ; to be interred. 

“T will lie with fn fathers, and thou shalt carry: 
me out of Egypt. and bury me in your buryingplace 

— Genesis XIVLL. 80, 

6. To be confined to one’s bed, and unable: 
to rise through illness. 

“ Lies he not bedrid?” Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. & 

*7, To be at rest; to be calmed or still ¢: 
not to move. ” 

“ The wind is loud and will not tie.” 
Shakesp.: Pericles, i. 

8 To pass the time of night ; to sleep, 

“A stranger on that pillow lay.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,620, 

9. To be laid up or deposited ; to remain. 

10. To be situated or placed; to have place,. 
position, or direction. 
oe aes that lieth before Shechem.”"—Joshua. 


avi 


Xenophon, exist. -ings. 
-ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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liebenerite—lien 


2 ae = nnn 
ee ee eee 


11. To be posted or encamped; to take up 
& position. a 
“My lord high constable, the English Zée within fif- 
ee Pentrele paces of your tents."—Shakesp. ¢ Henry 
PANT: 
* 12, To reside, to dwell. 
“ Does he lie at the Garter ?”—Shakesp. : Merry Wives 
af Windsor, il. 1. , é 
13. To be confined, as in prison. 
*{ had rather Zie in prison.” 
Shadire ‘shakes: “3 Henry VI., iii, 2. 
14. To be or remain in any particular state 
or condition ; to continue. (Followed by an 
adjective, participle, or clause denoting the 
condition : as, To lie fallow, to lie weeping, 
to lie at one’s mercy, to lie still, &c.) 


“Their business still Zées out o' door.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, ti, L 


15. To be contained ; to be deposited. 


“ There Zies such secrets in this fardel.” 
Shakesp. > Winter's Tale, iv. 4, 


16. To depend; to be dependent: as, All 
our hope lies in watchfulness. 

17. To be in the power; to belong to; to 
depend. 


“Dost thou endeavour, as much as in thee lies, to 
peererye. the lives of all men?”—Duppa- Rules for 
jotion. 


18. To consist. 
*19. To weigh; to press afflictively. 


“Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, and thou hast 
afflicted me with all thy waves.”—Psalm Ixxxviil. 7. 


20. To be troublesome or tedious ; to hang 

heavily. 

“T would recommend the studies of knowledge to 
the female world, that they may not be at a loss how 
to employ those hours that lie upon their hands,”— 
Addison: Guardian. 

21. To be imputed, reckoned, or charged. 


“What he gets more of her than sharp words, let it 
lie on my head."—Shakesp. : Merry Wives, li. 1. 


* 22. To cost : as, It lies me in more money. 
23. To be valid in a court of judicature ; 
to be sustainable in law. 


“Tf ainan builds a house so close to mine that his 
roof overhangs my roof, and throws the water off his 
roof upon mine, this is a nuisance, for which an action 
will lie."—Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 3. 


J 1. To lie along: 

Nawt.: To lean over with a side wind, as 
a ship. 

2. To lie along the land : 

Naut.; To keep a course parallel or nearly 
80 to the land. 

* 3. To lie at: To importune, to teaze. 


“His mother and brother had lain at him.”—Harl, 
Miscell., iii. 549. 


4, To lie at one’s door: To be attributable 
or chargeable to one. 

* 5, To lie at one’s heart: To be a source or 
object of anxiety, care, or desire. 

6 To lie at the root of anything: To be the 
real or true cause, foundation, or source. 

7. To lie between: To be limited to: as, 
One’s choice lies between two courses, 

8. To lie by: 

Q) Ordinary Language: 

(a) To remain, to continue: as, He has the 
papers lying still by him. 

(0) To leave off; to intermit labour ; to rest 
for a time. 

“Even the billows of the sea, 
Hung their heads, and then lay by.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII., iti, 

(2) Naut.: To remain near, as one ship to 
another. 

9. To lie down: 


(1) To go to rest; to lay one’s self down, 
“The leopard shall Zie down with the kid.”—Jsa. xi. 6, 

*(2) To sink into the grave. 

_ ..‘His bones are full of the sin of his youth, which 
shall lie down with him in the dust.”—Job xx. 11. 
10. To lie hard or heavy : To press; to bea 
burden. 
‘This fever that has troubled me so long 
Lies heavy onme, O! my heart is sick.” 
Shakesp. King John, V. 3 

* 11. To lie in: To be in childbed. 

“She had tain in, and her right breast had been 

apostemated.”— Wiseman: Surgery. 

12. To lie in a nutshell: To be capable of 
brief statement or explanation; to be simple 
or of easy determination. 

13. To lie in one: To be in the power of; to 
depend on. 


14, To lie in the way: To be an obstacle or 
impediment. 

15. To lie in wait: To watch or wait in 
ambush or concealment; to watch for an 
opportunity to attack. 


* 16. To lie on or wpon : 


(1) To be matter of obligation or duty; to 


be incumbent upon, 
€ nuld tie him to make out how matter, 
by Gaaeesiod mot ion, could at first necessarily fall 
without ever e: or misvar 4 
ous formation of mA ne atey ¢ Sermons, 
(2) To depend upon, 


“Our fortune ies wpon this jump.’ 
Shakesp.. Antony & onate. iL 8 


*(8) To importune, 
“Dame Jullia lay even upon him."—P, Holland: 
Livy, p. 27. 

17. To lie on hand: To remain unsold or 
undisposed of. 

18. To lie on one’s hands ? 

(1) To lie on hand. 

(2) To hang heavily : as, Time 2ies on one’s 
hands. 


19. To lie on one’s oars: To be idle; to 
cease work. 

20. To lie over : 

(1) To remain unpaid after the time when 
payment is due. 

(2) To be adjourned or postponed till a 
future occasion. 

21. To lie to: 

Naut.: To be checked or stopped in her 
course ; as, a ship by taking in sail. 

“We now ran plump into a fog, and lay to.”"—Lord 

Dufferin: Letters from High Latitudes, p. 31. 

22. To lie to one’s work: To exert one’s self to 
the utmost in the performance of one’s work. 

23. To lie wnder: To be subject to; to 
suffer; to be oppressed by. 

“Let him.... lie unter this report.”"—Shakesp: 

Troilus & Oressida, ii. 3, 

24, To lie with: 

(1) To lodge or sleep with. 

(2) To have sexual intercourse with, 


“Tfaman lie with his daughter-in-law.”—Leviticus 
xx, 12, 


(3) To belong to; to depend on: as, Ib lies 
with you to remedy the mistake. 


lie-a-bed, s. One who lies in bed to a 
late hour in the morning. 
“ You are alazy lie-a-bed.”—oote? Mayor of Garrett, i, 


liébe’-nér-ite, s. [Named after L. Liebener ; 
suff. -ite (Min.) ; Ger. liebnerit.) 

Min. : A mineral found in six-sided crystals 
in a porphyritie felsite at Mount Viesena, 
Fleimsthal, Tyrol, Cleavage wanting. Hard- 
ness, 3°53 sp. gr. above 2°8; lustre, greasy ; 
colour, greenish-gray ; no double refraction. 
Compos.: a hydrated silicate of alumina with 
alkalis. Probably a pseudomorph after 
Nepheline (q.v.). Dana includes it in the 
Pinite group, the members of which are 
probably all pseudomorphs. 


Lig wer onlin, s. [After the inventor, Lieber- 
n. 

Optics ; An annular reflector attached to the 
nose of the object-glass of a microscope, and 
serving to illuminate an object by reflecting 
the rays which pass around the object 
through the slip on the stand, 


Lieberkiihn’s glands, s. pl. 

Anat.: The name given to the minute 
tubular glands of the small intestine, because 
first accurately described by Lieberkiihn, 
(Mayne.) 


lié-bér-kiihn’-i-an, a. {For etym. see def.] 
Of or belonging to Lieberkiihn. 


lieberkitihnian-glands, s. pl. [LrrsER- 
.KUHN’S GLANDS.] 


lié’-big-ite,s. [Named by L. Smith after the 
Baron v, Liebig ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An apple-green mineral, occurring 
in small mammillary concretions on uraninite 
(q.v.). One apparent cleavage. Hardness, 
2to 2°5, Lustre, vitreous, Compos.: carbonic 
acid, 10°2; sesquioxide of uranium, 88°0; 
lime, 8°93; water, 45°2. Dissolves in dilute 
acids with effervescence, affording a yellow 
solution, which yields the reactions of 
uranium and lime. Found at Joachimsthal, 
Bohemia, and Adrianople, Turkey. A similar 
mineral from the Elias mine, Joachimsthal, 
gave as a mean of three analyses: carbonic 
acid, 23°86; protoxide of uranium, 37°11; lime, 
15°56 5 water, 23°34, 


lied, s. ([Ger.] 


_Mus.:; The name for a composition of a 
simple character, which is complete in itself ; 


lis’-dér-kranz, s. 


lief, *lef, *leef, *liefe, 


* liegance, s. 
liege, * lege, * leige, *lige, *lyge, a. & s. 


liége’-man, s. 


a song. There are several kinds, but the 
chief are classed under the following heads :— 
Sacred songs or chorales; secular songs, 
comprising national songs, people's songs 
(volkslieder), drinking songs, and humorous 
songs. 

Ger.— garland of 
songs.) A German choral society com: 

of men; sometimes called also ‘el. 


*leif, * leave, 
*leefe, *leve, adv. &s. [A.S. ledf, lidfs 
voc. ledfa, pl. ledfe, comp. ledfra, super. 
ledfestd; cogn. with Dut. lief: Icel. ljufr 3 
Sw. Ljuf; Goth. liubs; Ger. lied ; M. H. Ger. 
liep; O, H. Ger. liup; Russ. liobot = agree- 
able.] 

* A, As adjective: 

1. Dear, beloved. 4 

“ bodi 
Y loue more in myn Berks atl ieee ae end - ) 

2. Willing, ready, pleased. 

“Them dislodge, Ie) ena Bet A op ee Tes: 

B. As adv.: Willingly, gladly, freely : onl 
used now in the phrase, I had as lief= 
would as willingly. 


“Thad as lief not be, as live tobe 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
Shakesp. : Julius Caesar, 1.2% 


*C, As subst.: One beloved, a sweetheart, 
a friend. 
[LIGEANCE.] 


{Etym. doubtful. Skeat derives it from Fr. 
lige =liege, loyal, from O. H. Ger. ledice, 
ledic, lidic, lidig (Ger. ledig) = free, unfette 
by obligations ; Low Lat. ligius.] 

A, As adjective: 

*1, Ruling or having authority over men 
free from obligations to any but himself. 

2. Bound by some feudal tenure, either as & 
vassal to tribute and due subjection, or as & 
lord to protection and just rule. 

“Vassals sworn 
’Gainst their liege lord had weapon borne.” 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, ii, 20. 

3. Pertaining or relating to the tenure ox 
bond reciprocally connecting lord and vassal. 
By liege homage a vassal was bound to servs 
his lord against all, not excepting his sover- 
eign; or against all excepting a former lord 
to whom he owed like service. 

* B. As substantive: 

<1. A vassal holding a fee, by which he was 
poe to do certain services and duties to his 
ord, 

2. A lord, a superior, a sovereign, 

3, A law-abiding citizen. 


liege-lord, s. A sovereign, a superior 


lord. 


liege-poustie, s. 

Scots Law : That state of health which gives 
a person full power to dispose, mortis causa 
or otherwise, of his heritable property. The 
term is supposed to be derived from the Lat. 
legitima potestas, signifying the lawful power 
of disposing of property at pleasure. It is 
used in contradistinction to death-bed, a liege- 
poustie conveyance being one not challengeable 
on the head of death-bed. . 


* 1iége'-dom, s. [Eng. liege ; suff. -dom.] Alle- 


giance (?). 
“(They proffered sceptre, robe, and 
Liege be and nelgnoria’ ¢ pide! 
Scott. Bridal of Triermain, lii. 34 
‘ [Eng. liege, and man.] A 
vassal, a liege, a subject. 
“It had never been thought inconsistent with the 


duty of a Christian to be a true liegeman to such 
kings,."—Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv) 


* 1ieg’-ér, s. [Leoarr, Lecer.] 
* li'-en, pa. par. of v. [Lire (2) v.)} 
li-en, s. 


{Fr. = a band or tie, from Lat 
ligamen, from ligo = to tie, to bind.] 

Law: A legal claim on or upon property ; a 
legal right in one person to Netait the goods 
of another until some claim-of the former 
against the latter has been satisfied. 


‘““A Wien may be either particular or general; the 
former is where the claim of retainer is made upon 
the goods themselves, in respect of which the debt 
arises, a claim which the law favours, The other, or 
general lien, is where goods are retained in respect of 
& general balance of account, which is less favoured. 
Thus a trainer who has a horse given to him to trai: 
has a lien for his charges of keep and training ; an 
in general, when the goods are delivered to a person to 


as ~ A = 2 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, »,o=6 ey=a qu=kw. 


) 


be improved or altered in character, ; 
as when cloth is delivered toa ph gad 
cl be returned in the 


Q 
§ 
: 
Eg 
Es 


of trade 

of he Patties give ground for such an im. 
are not favoured fy law, yet in some cases they have 
established by usage, as {n the 
upon the title-deeds and documents 


ch. 17. capaci + Comment., . 


lien of a covenant, s. 

Law: The commencement of a covenant, 
containing the names of the covenanters and 
covenantees, and the character of the cove- 
nant, whether joint or several. (Wharton.) 


li-én-tér-Ye, a. [Eng lien j-ie.] Of or 
pertaining to a hicters: one i aie) 


W-6n-tér-y, s. (Gr. AcZov (leion) = smooth, 
cn forsee (enteron) = an intestine ; Fr. lien- 
ie. 


Pathol. : A species of diarrhea or looseness, 
in which the food passes rapidly through the 
bowels undigested, and nearly in the same 
condition as it was when taken into the 
stomach ; lubricity of the intestines. (Mayne.) 


*li’-ér (1), *ly-ér, s. [Liss] 

*i’-€r (2), s. [Eng. lie (2), v. 3 -er.] One who lies 
down; one who hides or conceals himself. 
(Now only used as 


in the extract.) 


“ And Israel set liers 
in wait round about 
Gibeah.”—Judgesxx. 


hi'-érne, s. [Etym. 

doubtful i + jing SS 
‘om Fr, lier, = 

pind.] A branch PLAN OF GROINED ARCH. 


rib introduced be- ® Principal ribs. 5. Tier- 
tween the princi- cerons, c. Liernes, 
pal ribs of a groined arch, so as to form an 
ornamental pattern. 
fleti,s. [Fr., from Lat. locwm, aceus. of locus 
=a place.) Place, stead, room. Now only 
used hh the phrase in lieu of = instead of. 
ee eee care to part with ae Hon 
heaven [he] was reputed deficient."—Barrow ; 
vol. iii., ser. 15. 
leu-tén’-an-cy (lieu as lii), «. [Eng. 
lieutenant ; -cy.] 
1. The office, rank, or position of a lieu- 
tenant. 


2. The whole body of lieutenants collec- 
tively. (Felton: On the Classics.) 
8. The district under the jurisdiction of a 
lord lieutenant. 
“ Addresses King. ... ‘orwic! 
Hed ry tg Ny RR a taion tamer 
Charles IT. (an. 1682). 
| Commission of lieutenancy : 
Law: The same as ComMMISSION OF ARRAY. 
lieu-tén’-ant (lieu as lii), *lef-ten- 
aunt, *lief-ten-aunt,s. [Fr., from 
Lat. locum-tenentem, accus. of = one 
who ie the place of npr coi 
—a ; tenens, pr. par. of teneo = to hold. 
ag I a Za Dificer, eivil or military, 
who supplies the peo of another temporarily 
during absence, illness, &c. 
d executed whep 
Byres wan loftensunt in Biriac*--butea(isol). 
Il. Technically : 
1. Mil.: A commissioned officer ranking 
next below a captain. 
2. Naval: A commissioned officer ranking 
next below a Lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy, and, relatively, with a captain in the 


army. 

q -lieutenant: An officer appointed 
by the Lord-lieutenant of a county to act, in 
certain cases, as his deputy. Each lord- 
lieutenant may appoint twenty or more 
deputy-lieutenants, who must have £200 a 
year freehold estate, except in the Welsh and 
some small English counties, where the quali- 
fication is only £150. (Dnglish.) 


lieutenant-colonel, s. 
Mil, : An officer next in rank below a colonel. 


Heutenant-general, s. 
Mil. : An officer next in rank below a general. 


p62, béy; pdUt, jw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, 


lienteric—life 


lieutenant-governor, s. An officer 
> performs the duties of a governor, as of a 
0, 


*lieu-tén~ant-_ry (liew as lit), © [Eng. 
Vieutenant ; 4) The office, rank, or position 
of a lieutenant ; lieutenancy. 

“If such tricks as these strip you of your lieuten- 
antry, it had been better x 
hee rT had nas io 'd your three 
lieu -tén’_-ant-ship (liew as lii),», (Eng. 
lieutenant} -ship.) The rank or office of a lieu- 
tenant ; lieutenancy. 


liéve, a. [Lirr.) 


liev-rite, s. [Named by Werner after the 
discoverer Leliévre ; Ger. lievrit.] 

Min, : A mineral crystallizing in the ortho- 
rhombie system, and also found massive, 
Prism faces striated longitudinally. Hard- 
ness, 5°5 to 6; sp. gr. 8°7 to 4°2; lustre, sub- 
metallic; colour, iron-black ; streak, black, 
sometimes — ; Opaque. Compos. : 
variable, probably because of impurities pre- 
sent, but essentially a silicate of the proto- 
and sesquioxides of iron, and lime, with some- 
times manganese and some water. First found 
in Elba, where it occurs in large and well- 
formed crystals, subsequently at other locali- 
ties, but mostly massive. 


lif, 1iéf, 16of, s. [Arab. lif] 
Bot., &c.: The fibres binding the petioles of 
the Date-palm together. They are used for 
ropes. ; 


life, * * is (pl. lives, * lyves), 
s.” [AS lif (genit. Vifes, dat. life; pl. lifas): 
cogn. with Icel. lif, lifi; Dan. liv; Sw. lif; 
O. H. Ger. lip, leip = life; Ger. leid; Dut. 
lijf = the body.) [Live.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 8. 

(2) The period during which the body and 
soul are united ; the existence on earth of a 
human being ; the period from birth to death. 

“ At one time of his 7ife he had the art to impose the 

same.”—Goldsmith ; The Bee, No. 13. 


(3) The living form ; as distinguished from 
&@ copy ; areal person, or state ; as, a picture 
taken from the life. 

“It is a pretty mocking of the Zife.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, i. 1. 

(4) Animals a, or collectively ; ani- 
mated beings ; living creatures: as, The pond 
is full of life. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The period during which anything con- 
tinues to exist; as an institution, or govern- 
ment, 

(2) A mode, manner or course of living ; the 
surrounding conditions and circumstances in 
which one lives, considered with regard to hap- 
piness or misery, virtue or vice. 

i is must give over this tife."—Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., 


* (3) The blood, as the supposed vehicle of 
life. (Pope: Homer, in Todd.) 

(4) One who or that which makes alive; the 
cause or source of life; the animating prin- 
ciple. 

“For he is thy Ufe.”—Deuteronomy xxx. 20, 

(5) One who, or that which enlivens, ani- 
mates, cheers, or inspirits ; a person or thing 
that imparts life, vigour, spirit, animation, or 
enjoyment : as, He was the life of the party. 

(6) Animation, spirit, vigour, energy, viva- 
city :; as, He has no life in him ; a poem with- 
out life. 

(7) A person; a living being. (Used in the 

lural: as, How many lives were lost, and col- 
feativels, in the singular, as, There was a 
great loss of life.) 

(8) The narrative or history of the life of a 
person, his career and fortunes ; a biography. 

“ Plutarch, that writes his ie, 


Tells us, that Cato dearly lov'd his wi 
Pope: Epilogue to Jane Shore, 


(9) Common occurrences or events; the 
course or events of every-day occurrence ; hu- 
man affairs. 


“That ‘which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wisdom,” Afilton: P. L., vill. 194. 


(10) Position in society ; rank ; social state, 
as determined by the style of living: as, high 
or low life. 

(11) Used as a term of endearment for that 
which is as dear to one as one’s existence; a 
darling. 
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* (12) The inmost part ; the essence, the sub. 
stance, 


“There touched the life of re 
you Galen tee our design.’ 


ilue & Cressida, i, 2, 
IL Technically : 


1, Billiards: At pool, one of th b 
which each player has, panente 

2. Commercial : 

(1) An insurance on a person’s life; a life- 
insurance policy. 

(2) A ah considered as the object of a 
policy of insurance ; as, a good life, a bad life. 

3. Physiology : 4 

(ly The assemblage of actions arising from 
vital properties (q.v.) called into piey by 
various stimuli, external and internal, phy- 
sical, chemical, and mental. (Quain.) 

(2) A single principle, force, or agent which 
has been regarded as the common source of 
all vital Brope: hie and the common cause of 
all vital actions. (Quain.) 

4, Scripture: 

(1) Existence as a living being, as opposed 
to one in the literal sense dead. This exis- 
tere is described as having been breathed 
into us at first by the Creator. (Gen. ii. 7.) 
Death (i.e., the cessation of life) is attributed 
to the separation between soul and body. 
(Eccles. xii. 7.) 

20). A spiritual state of existence. (Gal. ii, 


(3) Existence for ever in a state of holiness 
and happiness in heaven. (John iii. 16.) 

J 1. Expectation of life: [ExPEcrTaTion]. 

2. For life: 

(1) For the whole term of one’s natural 
existence: as, To have a pension for life. 

(2) To save one’s life: as, To swim for life. 

3. Life of an execution : 

Law; The period during which an execution 
is in force. 

4, To the life: So as to exactly resemble a 


living person or original: as, a picture drawn 
to the life. 


{ Obvious compounds: Life- consuming 
(Pope), life-diffusing (Thomson), life-ending, 
life-giver, life-invigorating elas life-main- 
taining, life-poisoning (Shakespeare), life-renew- 
ing, life-restoring (Cowper), life-sustaining, &c. 

life-annuity, s. A sum of money paid 
yearly during a person’s life. 

life-arrow, s. An arrow, having a line 
attached, and large barbs, so as the more 
readily to catch in the rigging, fired from a 
gun for the purpose of establishing communi- 
cation between the shore and a vessel in dis- 
tress. 


life-assurance, s. [INSURANCE.] 


life-belt, s. <A belt of inflated india- 
rubber, of cork or other material, used to sup- 
port the body in the water. 


life-blood, s. & a. 

A, As substantive: 

I. Lit.: The blood, which is necessary te 
life ; vital blood. 

“ While the same plumage that had warm'd his nest, 
Drank the last 7i/e-blood of his bleeding breast.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Ke 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. That which is essential to existence, suc- 
cess, or strength. 

“ Money, the Uife-blood of the nation, 


Corrupts and stagnates in the veins,” 
gay a enn upon the Bankers, 1720, 


9. Aninvoluntary quiver of the eyelid, popu- 
larly supposed to be caused by the life-blood. 

* B, As adj.: As necessary as blood to 
existence ; essential, 


* i der foot all the most sacred and Hfe- 
Mood Inne —atilton » Reform. in England, bk, ili, 


life-boat, s. 

Naut.: A boat “ —,, constructed for 
saving life in storms and heavy seas, when 
ordinary open boats could not attempt to do 
so, except at imminent peril or certain death 
to those within them.” The qualities neces- 
sary in a life-boat may be thus summed up: 
Extra buoyancy, self-discharge of water, bal- 
lasting, self-righting, stability, speed, stowage- 
room, and strength of build. Greathead, a 
boat-builder of South Shields, England, is 
credited with the invention of the life-boat, and 
a committee formed at South Shields awarded 
him a premium for the best model, on the 


— 


gem: thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, aeL 
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lines of which a boat was built and launched 
in 1790.: But a patent had been gramted in 
1785 to a Mr. Lukin, a coach-builder of Long 
Acre, for what he called an “ unimmergible 
boat,” thus anticipating Greathead by some 
four or five years. In 1828 the Life-boat In- 
stitution adopted a plan for fitting life-boats, 
roposed by Mr. Palmer, M.P., for South 

ssex, and continued to use it till they intro- 
duced the self-righting principle in 1852. 
In the United States the heavy English life- 
boat has been superseded at many of the 
life-saving stations by the light surf-boat of 
American invention, built of cedar, and fitted 
with cork fenders and with air chambers at 
the ends. The life-saving service in this 
country is supported by the Government. The 
first life-boat station was established at Cohas- 
set, Massachusetts, in 1807. The whole coast 
is now divided into 12 districts, with stations 
at all perilous points, On the Atlantic coast 
they average about 5 miles apart. 


“ The /ife-boat of the Institution may now be truly 
designated an omniwmn gatherum, and cannot be looked 
on as any one man's design or invention.”—Lewis ; 
Hist. Life-boat (2nd ed.), p. 36. 


| National Life-boat Institution : This insti- 
tution came into existence as the Roya®Na- 
tional Institution for the Preservation of Life 
from Shipwreck. It owed its being to the late 
Sir W. Hillary, Bart., who published a power- 
ful appeal to the nation on the subject in 1823, 
and on March 4, 1824, a public meeting was 
held at the London Tavern, and the Society 
was founded with George IV. as its patron. 
The title was altered in 1854, and in 1860 the 
society was incorporated under its new title, 
The Royal National Life-boat Institution for 
the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck, The 
number of lives sayed through its instru- 
mentality in 1884 was 792, making a total up 
to Dec. 31 of that year of 31,355 since its 
foundation. : 


life-buoy, s. 

Naut.: A buoy or float which is thrown 
overboard to sustain a person until assistance 
arrives. It may be an india-rubber belt cap- 
able of inflation, or a painted canvas case, of 
an annular shape, containing cork. [Buoy, s.] 


life-car, s. An apparatus used to com- 
municate between a wreck and the shore, for 
the purpose of rescuing persons on board. 


( * oe s. ‘Phe same as Lire-strina 
q.v.). 


» “And to the brain, the soul's bed-chamber, went, 
And gnaw'd the life-cords there.” 
Donne; Progress of the Sou". 
* life-drop, s. A drop of life-blood; a 
vital drop. 
“Thou know'st my deeds, my breast devoid of fear, 
And hostile life-drops dim my gory spear,” 
Byron; Nisus & Euryatus. 
life-estate, s. An estate which continues 
during the life of the holder. 


life-everlasting, s. 

1. Lit.: [Lire II., 4 (3)). 

2. Bot.: A name sometimes given to the 
composite genus Gnaphalium, more commonly 
called Everlasting. See also CUDWEED. 


life-giver, s. The Giver of eternal life. 


“Father omnipotent ! 
Son, the Life-giver/” 
Longfellow: The Golden Legend, ii. 
life-giving, «. Giving or having the 
Powe or quality of giving life; inspiriting, 
mvigorating, animating. 
“ A living and iE Set stream.” 


owper ; Olney Hymns, liii, 
life-guard, s. jes aa 

1, Ord. Lang. : The guard of the sovereign’s 
person ; the king’s body-guard. In the British 
army the name of Life-guards is given to two 
cavalry regiments of the Household Brigade. 

_4 In this sense life really = body; ef. Dut. 
lijf = body, lijf-garde = lifeguard; Sw. lif = 
body ; Ger. leib. 

2. Locomotive-eng.: A safeguard, rail-guard, 
Sweeper. The device embracing the brooms 
fixed in front of a locomotive for clearing small 
obstructions from the track. 


* life-hold, s, 
Law: The same as Lire-Lanp (q.v.). 
life-insurance, s. [INsURANCE.] 


life-interest, s. An interest or estate 
which lasts during the life of the holder or 
some other person, 


life-land, s. Land held on a lease for 
lives ; called also Life-hold (q.v.). 


lifeful—lift 
* life-leaving, s. A departure from life ; 
decease, death. 
.* life-likeness, s. Likeness to life. 
“ An absolute life-likeness of expression.” —K. A. Poe? 
Oval Portrajt. 

life-line, s. 

Neutical : J 

J. A line stretched above a yard to enable 
seamen to stand thereon in manning yards. 

2. A line stretched from object to object on 
deck, for the men to grasp in bad weather and 
heavy sea. 

3. A line attached at one end toa life-buoy 
and floating loosely, to assist a person in grasp- 
ing it. : 

life-long, live-long, a. Lasting or con- 
tinuing throughout life. 

{ Live-long is frequently used colloquially 
in the sense of the whole, complete, full, with 
a notion of tediousness or weariness. 


“ Hadst thou not told me, I should surely say, 
He toucht no meat of all this live-long day,” |. 
Bp. Hall: Satires, iii. 7. 


life-mortar, s. A mortar for throwing a 
rocket with a line attached from the shore to 
a ship in distress. 


life-office, s. An office or association 
where life-insurances can be effected. 


life-peer, s. A peer for life only. 


life-peerage, s. A peerage that lapses 
at the death of the holder. In 1869, a bill to 
introduce life-peers into the House of Lords 
was rejected on the third reading. 


life-plant, s. 

Bot.: The Bermudian and West Indian 
name for the Bryophyllum calycinum, a plant 
of the order Crassulacee, which will grow, if 
hung up, without soil. 


life - preserver, s. One who or that 
which preserves, orisintended to preserve, life ; 
specif., (1) a contrivance to enable a person 
to float in water in case of accident; a cork- 
jacket or inflatable belt or waistcoat are ordi- 
nary devices for this purpose; (2) a loaded 
stick or cane with a leaden head, used as a 
protection against assailants, 


life-rate, s. The rate of premium for 
which a life is insured. 


life-rocket,s. A rocket discharged from 
a life-mortar ; it carries a line intended as the 
means of opening communication between a 
ship in distress and those on shore. 


life-shot, s. A shot carrying a line, and 
on for the same purpose as a dife-arrow 
q.v.). 
* life-string, s. A nerve or string in the 
body supposed to be essential to life. 
“ Breaking thy veins and thy life-strings with like 
pain and grief.”—Sir 7, More: Works, p. 77. 
life-table, s. A statistical table showing 
the probability of human life at different ages. 


life-weary, a. Weary of life or of living. 


“That the life-weary taker may fall dead.” 
Shakesp. - Romeo & Juliet, v. 1. 


life'-fuil, * ly-full, a. & adv. [Eng. life; 
Sful).] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Full of life; lively. 

2. Giving life ; life-giving. 

“Like Zyfull heat to nummed senses broughtee 

$ Spenser; F. Q., VI. xi. 45. 
B. As adv. : In a-lively manner. 


“Thus he Uifeful spake.” 
| Keats: Endymion, i. 768. 


life’-léss, * live'-léss, a. [Eng. life; -less.] 
45 Destitute or deprived of life ; dead, inani- 
mate 


* 


“« There in the twilight cold and grey, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay.” 
Longfellow » Excelsior. 
2, Inanimate ; devoid of life ; inorganic, inert. 
“ Thus began 
Outrage from lifeless things.” 
Milton: P. L., X. 707. 
3. Deprived of, or having lost physical en- 
ergy ; in a.swoon or faint. 


4, Devoid of life or living beings; deserted, 
desolate, 
“But come, my Muse, the desert barrier burst, 
A wild expanse of lifeless sand and sky.” 
Thomson: Summer, 748. 
5. Devoid of life, spirit, force, vigour, or 
animation ; dull, heavy, spiritless. 
* The more I love thee, I the more reprove 
A soul so 7ifeless, and so slow to love: mn 
Cowper: Nativity. (Transl.) 


*lif-en, v.t. [E % 
appearance of life to; to liven (q.V.). 


lif’-ér, s. 


for life. 


* life’--some, a. 


* life/-sOme-néss, s. 


life’-spring, s. 


life’-time, s. 


* lif-ly, adv. 
lift (1), * left-en, v.t. & i. 


6. Vapid, flat, tasteless, dead. (Said of 


liquors.) 


life’-léss-ly, adv. 5 
lifeless manner; without life, spirit, or anima- 
tion ; frigidly, dully. 


life’-léss-néss, s. (Eng. lifeless; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being lifeless ; absence or 
destitution of life; want of spirit, vigour, or 
animation. 


life’-like, a. [Eng. life; -like.] Like life: 
like a living being ; exactly like an original. 


* life’-ly, * lif-ly, adv. 
a Tifelive manner + to the life; like life. 


(Eng. lifeless; -ly.) In a 


(Eng. life; -ly.] In 
[Eng. lif(e); -en.] To give ab 


(Eng. lif(e); -er.] 

j. One who is sentenced to penal servitude 
(Slang.) 

“They'll make the Artful nothing less than a 


. lifer.”—Dickens: Oliver Twist, ch. xliii. 


2, A sentence of penal servitude for life. 


(Slang.) 
life’-rént, s. 


(Eng. life, and rent.) 
Law: A rent to which one is entitled during 


the term of one’s life or for the support of 
life ; a right to use and enjoy property during 
life, without destroying or wasting it. 


life’-rént-ér, s. I 
who is entitled to or enjoys a liferent. 


(Eng. liferent; -er.] One 


life’-sav-img, a. That which saves, or is 


designed to save, life. 


Life-Saving Service, s. In this 
country that branch of the public service (under 
the Treasury Department) which is established 
along the shores of lake and sea, with suitable 
apparatus for rescuing shipwrecked sailors. In 
other countries this service is under private 
control. 


life-saving, station, s. One of [the 
stations of the U.S. Life-Saving Service. 


(Eng, life ; -some.] 
“More lifesome and more gay.” | 
Coleridge: Three Graves. 
1 [Eng, lifesome ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being lifesome ; live- 
liness. 
“‘Bestead with a fashioning or plastick spring of 
& Selvedge 


lifesomeness or animality.”—Fairfax: Bulk 
of the World, p. 111. 


[Eng. life, and spring.) The 
spring or source of life. 


: [Eng. life, and time.] The pe- 
Hod, during which life continues; duration of 
ife. 


“ Jordain talked prose all his léfetime, without know- 
ing what it was.”—Addison: On Medals. 


Lively. 


[LIFety.] 


t [Icel. lypta = to 
lift, from loft=the air; cogn. with Dan. 
ldfte = to lift, from loft = the air, a loft; Sw. 
lyfia = to lift, from loft = the air, a loft; 
O. H. Ger. lujtan ; Ger. liiften.] 

A. Transitive : : 

1, To raise from the ground ; to elevate ; to- 
raise from a lower to a higher position. 


i age ps RCC ee ae forgot, that 
ng shou e a gentleman, e 3 cane,”—Mac- 
aulay; Hist. Eng., Se xviii. 
2, To sapport in the air or aloft. 


‘*Born where a cabin Zits its airy shed.” 
Parnel& Pope: Battle of the Frogs & Mice, i, 47. 


3. To elevate; to exalt; to raise in dignity, 
fortune, or position. (Frequently followed 
by wp.) 

4, To cause to swell, as with pride; to 
make proud, to elate. 


“His heart was lifted up to his d a 
1 Chron. xxvi. 16. 4 ‘ aeirpoypn: 


5, To raise in estimation. 
* 6. To bear, to support. 


“So down he fell, that th’ earth him underneath 
Did groan, as feeble so oreo load to ye “ 
ae penser: F. Q., I. 4 
B. Intransitive :- 


1. To try to raise; to exert one’s strength 
for the purpose of raising anything. 
“The mind, by being engaged in a task beyond i 
strength, like the fades eaieal by lifting at 4 aR 
too heavy, has often its force broken.”—Zocke,” 


2. To rise ; to be raised : as, A fog lifts. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt. 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén: mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», 0-6; ey=a qu=kw. 


_ 4 Whatever is to be carried is lifted; what- 
ever is to be situated higher is to orreianl Ki 
whatever is to be constructed above other 
objects is erected. A ladder is lifted wpon the 
shoulders to be conveyed from one place to 
another ; a standard ladder is raised against a 
building; a scaffolding is erected. These terms 


are likewise employed ina moral acceptation ; | 
eralt and elevate are rarely used any thes 


sense. 
‘I 1. To lift up the eyes: 


(1) To mp, a eyes for the purpose of | 
OOK, 


Beeing ; to 


“Then on the third Abraham lifted 
and saw the place afar fg eheate tod yf oa 


(2) To direct prayers to God; to direct 


one’s desires, 


“T will : J 
vat $s lift up mine eyes unto the hills."—Psalm 


*2. To lift up the face: To look with con- 
fidence. 


"Thou. «4 _ 
Sree ei shalt vit up thy face unto God. 


* 3. To lift up the feet: To come quickly to 
one’s help. mre . 
r sn ag eeeunto the perpetual desolations.”"— 


4. To lift the hand: To raise the hand for 
the purpose of striking. 

5. To lift up the hand or hands : 

(2) To raise the hands in prayer. 


_ “When I dandas toward fag hails * 
Spain es Sepa, eee 


(2) To swear by raising the hand towards 
heaven. 


vail mine hand 
high God tte powcnsor of heaven ant earth" Gone: 
(8) To attack, to strike. 

me. 
overthrow thems inthe wilderness’ -Pualmm evi Bm: 
(4 To rebel ; to rise up in opposition to. 

* 6. To lift wp the head : 

Q) To rejoice. 

“Then look heads, 
dedampthe draweth nigh-fuke sal sa 
<2) To raise from a low condition to a place 
of dignity. 


*7. To lift the heel against: To treat 
insolence i aaemih, 


“He that eateth bread with me hath lifted up his 
heel against me.”"—John xili. 18, hie 


*8. To lift up the horn: To behave inso- 
lently or arrogantly. . 


% not up your horn on high: speak not with a 
stil Meck Pautm ixxv. &. 


* 9. To lift wp the voice : To cry aloud, either 
in joy or sorrow : to lament loudly. 
“ao” peoplevifted up their voice, and wept."—Judges 
[itaq vt, & i. [According to Skeat, should 
aap be lif, the ¢ denoting the agent, and 
. rigntly employed in the substantive 
only. “a ae ta steal; Aliftus = a 
‘thief ; pe with Lat. clipo; Gr. xAérTw 
(klepts) = to steal.) 
A. Transitive: 
tee steal; to remove or carry off like a 


“Li stealing, reiv lifting cows.”—Scott : 
Rod fy, ch. xxv. ian 


2. To collect, to gather : as, To lift rents. 
B. Intrans.: To steal, to thieve. 


gift (1 *Iuft, * lyft,s. [A.S. ly/t= the air.) 
for (), v.] 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(@) The air, the sky. 


“In the Wut he hurde anhey, = he alone neuen 


(2) The act or manner of lifting or raising. 
= it is mot the stride or bigh 
age Mia Takes te a Ce me aa Of ‘Dis- 


pat 
(3) That which is or has to be raised; a 
weight. 


G) The distance or height tc which any- 
ig is or has to be raised: as, a lift of ten 
feet. . 

(5) A lift-gate (q.yv.). 

6) Assistanée in lifting ; hence assistance 
in general: as, To give a person a lift in a 

ie. 

2. Fig.: Assistance in the furtherance of 
an object ; help in rising in the world : as, To 
give a person a lift in his business. 


pil, bé}; pdAt, jSwl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; g0, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhin. 


lift—ligament 


Il. Technically : 

1. Hydraulic Engineering : 

(1) The amount by which a canal-boat is 
elevated in a lock; the difference in level 
between the upper and lower pounds. 

(2) The rise of an undershot-wheel above 
the water-surface. 

(3) A substitute for canal-locks, the boats 
being lifted and lowered by machinery from 
level to level. 

2. Lathe: One of the several flats or grooves 
for the belt on the driving and cone wheels of 
& lathe. 

3. Machinery, &c. : 

(1) A hoisting-machino; an English term 
equivalent to Elevator (passenger and freight) 
in the United States. The ordinary lift 
consists of a cage Be ey ea working w 
and down in a shaft, is driven by mauual, 
steam, or hydraulic power. Some form of 
brake is invariable both for general use and 
in case of accident, while catches or bolts are 
provided to support the platform at the 
various landings when loading or unloading. 
Continuous lifts consist of a series of cages 
or platforms tne 4 upon endless chains, and 
working in a double shaft, one half of the 
"mre ascending and the other descending. 

hey are driven at a low rate of speed, to 
allow of safe loading and discharging. 

(2) A dumb-waiter. 


4, Mining: The distance which an ore- 
stamp rises and falls. 


5. Neut.: A rope stretching from a mast- 
head to the end of a yard, to trim it (squaring), 
or in topping (yards apeak). 

6. Shoemaking: One thickness or layer of 
a eg in the tap which forms the heel of a 


GY Dead ijt: A lift without any assis- 
tance from the object lifted; an effort to 
raise something inert; hence, something which 
calls for all one’s powers or energies. 


7. Aeron.: The ascensional force of an object 
before the wind. [See Drirr.] 


lift-bridge, s. [DrawBripce.] 


te, s. A gate which lifts instead of 

swinging on a pintle: as (1) a portcullis; 

(2) a farm-gate counterbalanced, and rising in 

ae, like a sash ; (3) a canal-lock, graving- 

ock, or sluice-gate, which rises in vertical 
grooves in the walls. 


lift-hammer, s. 
HAMMER. ]} 


lift-latch lock, s. 

Locksmith.: A lock in which the latch is 

ivoted and lifted free of the keeper, passing 
in a notch in the box, instead of being 
simply retracted. 


lift-lock, s. 
m.: A canal-lock, in which a boat is 
lifted by the introduction of water, so as to 
raise it to the upper level. [Lirt, s., II. 1.) 


lift-pump, s. [Lirtinc-pumpP.] 


lift-tenter, s. 

1. A contrivance adopted in Buropean 
windmills for regula the distance between 
the mill-stoues, according to the speed of 
the vanes. It is of the nature of the steam- 
governor, having suspended balls which fly 
out by accession of speed, and thus act upon 
the bridge-tree by which the runner is sup- 
ported. 

2. A ball-governor arrangement to regulate 
the speed of the vanes of a windmill. This 
use of the contrivance preceded that of its 
application to the steam-engine. 


lift-wall, s. 
Nydraul. Engin. : The wall at the head of a 
eanal-lock chamber, 


lift water-wheel, s. 

1, An undershot wheel. 

2, Awater-wheel the gudgeons and bearings 
of which may be raised or lowered to adapt it 
to varying heights of water supply. 


*lift (2),s [Lirr(2), v.] A-shoplifter,a thief. 
“The cunningest foyst, nip, lft, prigs."—@reene - 
Falling Out. 


(Tr-Hammusr, Tivt- 


*litt/-a-ble, a. [Eng. lift (1), v.; 1 , pes 


may or can be lifted ; capable of 
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lift’-@r (1), 8 [Wng. lift (1), v. ; -er.J 
I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which lifts 
or raises, 


“Thou, 0 Lo 
mine A a pee a glory, and the vé/ter up of 


I. Technically : 
1, Domestic : 


(1) A tool f i i 
ee ool for raising or adjusting the lids of 


(2) An impl } 
tte nplement for holding hot plates or 

(8) A latch-key, 

2. Founding: A°tool used by a moulder in 
elevating the cope from the drag. 

3, Machinery : 

(1) A cam or wiperused in raising a stam 
or beetle, or in Coprentig the tal of a tilt- 
hammer helve. 

(2) An elevator or hoisting apparatus. 

4, Paper-making: A cast-iron wheel with 
buckets revolving in a case, lifting pulp from 
the reservoir or pulp-chest, and passing it to 
the trough, whence it flows on to the travel- 
ling web. 

5. Steam-eng. : The arm on a lifting-rod that 
raises the puppet-valve. 

6. Surg.: [Levator]. 


lift’-er (2), s. (Lirr(2), v.] A thief, a robber ; 
chiefly in comp. ; as, a cattle-lifter, 


lift’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Lrrt (1), .] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1, The act of raising, elevating, or hoisting. 


“As for the casting up of the eyes, and lifting up of 
the hands, it is a kind of ae to oe ent 
Bacon; Nat. Hist., § 720. 


2. The state of being lifted or raised: as, 
the lifting of a fog. 

lifting-bar, s. 

1. Knitting-machine: A horizontal rod or 
bar having a short intermittent vertical or 
nearly vertical reciprocation, and which at 
the proper moment operates to lift the jacks, 

2. Weaving: The movable frume of a 
Jacquard ]oom in which the lifting-blades are 
fastened. 


lifting-blade, s. 
Weaving: An iron rule to receive the 
lifting-wires of a Jacquard loom when hoisted. 


lifting-bridge, s. [DRAWBRIDGE.] 
jack, s. A hoisting implement 


lifting- 
worked by a lever, a screw and a lever, or by 
hydraulic pressure. 


lifting-piece, s. 

Horol. : A lever having a tooth which engages 
in notches in the count-wheel to restrain the 
striking. 


lifting-pump, s. A pump by which the 
liquid oie rales. tn ified natend af ace 
from its receptacle to the point of discharge. 
To this class belongs the ordinary atmospheric 
pump. The chain-pump and similar devices 
may also be included. 


lifting-rod, s. 
Steam-eng. : Arod receiving motion from the 
rock-shaft, and imparting motion to the lifter 


of the puppet-valve. 


lifting-screw, 3s. 
which a sevew is used. 

lifting: s. The series of pumps by 
which water is raised from the bottom of a 
mine by successive lifts. 


lifting-wires, s. p!. 

Weaving: The wires by which the warp- 
threads are raised and lowered to produce the 
pattern in a Jacquard apparatus, 


*lig, *ligge, v.i. [Lin (2), ¥.] 


_a-mént, s. [Fr., from Lat. ligamentum 
lig Pend, trom ligo=to bind; Sp., Port., 
& Ital, ligamento.] 
*1I, Ord. Lang.: Anything which binds, 
‘ties, or unites one thing to another; a bond, 


tie. 
- “No common Tigament that binds 
The various textures of their minds.” 
Swift: Progress of Marriage, 
IL. Technically : 
4. Anat.: Short bands of strong white 
glistening fibres by which the bones are 


A form of hoist in 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious, -cious = shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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pound together. A typical example is the 
ligamentum nuche, extending from the 
spine of the occipital bone to that of the 
seventh cervical vertebra, binding together 
the bones of the ueck, and analogous to a 
highly important elastic ligament in the 
lower animals, The ligaments in the human 
body are very numerous, and all have distine- 
tive names. 


“A ligament, or-smew, is of a nature between 
grisles and nerves."—P. Fletcher: Purple Island, 
ch. ii, (Note 4.) 


2. Zool (Pl.): Two appliances, one external 
and one internal, for holding together the 
valves of a conchiferous mollusc. The ex- 
ternal ligament, or the ligament properly so 
called, is a horny substance similar to the 
epidermis which covers the valves. It is gene- 
rally attached to the ridges on the posterior 
hinge-margins, behind the umbones, and is 
stretched by the closing of the valves. The 
internal ligament, called also the cartilage, is 
lodged in furrows formed by the ligamental 
plates, or in pits along the hinge-line. It is 
coinposed of elastic fibres perpendicular to the 
surfaces between which it is contained, and is 
slightly iridescent when broken, It is com- 
ese when the valves are shut. The two 
igaments are not always equally developed : 
thus, the external one is large in the Unio- 
nidew, as is the internal one in Mactra and 
Mya. (S. P. Woodward.) 


lig @ -mén’-tal, lig-a-mén’-toiis, a. [Eng. 

igument; -al, -ous.] Composed of, or of the 
nature of a ligament; binding. 

“The urachos or ligamental passage derived from 
the’ bottom of the bladder."—Browne . Vulgar Errouss, 
bk. v., ch. v. 

Wi’-gan, s. [A contr. of Lat. ligamen = a band, 
a tie, from ligo= to bind, to tie.] Goods sunk 
fo the sea, but having a buoy or cork attached 
to them, so that they may be found again. 


li-ga’-tion, s. (Lat. ligatio, from ligatus, 
pa. par. of ligo= to bind } 
1, The act or process of binding. 
2. The state of being bound. 


“ This ligation of senses proceeds from an inhibition 
of spirits."—Burton ; Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 24. 


8. That which binds ; a bond, a ligature, 
4. A place where anything is tied or bound, 


tig-a-ti-ra, s. [Lat.] [Licarours, IT. 1.) 


lig’-a-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. ligatura= 
a binding, a bandage. ] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
*1, The act of binding. 


“Any SOR ERED of the circulation will produce a 
dropsy, as by strong ligatwe or compression,”— 
Arbuthnot : On Diet, 


2. That which binds; a bond, a ligament, 
a bandage. 


“He deluded us by philters, ligatures, charmes, 
eh SY amulets, characters, and many super- 
stitious waies in the cure of common diseases,”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. i., ch. xi. 


*3, The state of being bound. 

*4, Stiffness ; as, of a joint. 

*5, Impotence caused by magic. 
*6. Closeness of texture; density. 


“Sand and gravel grounds easily admit of heat and 
moisture, for which they are nut much the better, 
because they let it pass too soon, and contract no 
ligature." —Mortimer : Husbandry. 


Il. Technically : 

1, Music: A passage of two or more notes 
sung to a single syllable. (W.S. Nochetio, In 
Grove's Dict.) 

2. Print.: Two or more letters cast on one 
shank ; as, ff, fa, &e. They are now confined 
to those letters already mentioned, to some 
diphthongs and the &, which is derived from 
& the logotype of Lat. et = and. 

3. Surgical : 

(1) A thread to tie arteries or veins, 

(2) A wire cord or thread used in removing 
tumours. [Ecrasreur.] 


(3) The bandage used for phlebotomy. 


ligature-carrier, s. A surgical instru- 
ment with a bent stem for passing a ligature 
around an artery which is to be ligatured, a 
bone which is to be divided by a chain-saw, 
or other object which is to be cut. In the 
absence of s)ecial instruments therefore, the 
duty is performed by a curved needle carry- 
ing a thread. 


ligature-tier, s. An instrument to carry 
flax or silk thread, or silver wire, for tying off 
arteries, aneurisms, tumours, polypi, or piles. 


ligamental—light 


*l¥e’-a-tured, a. (Eng. ligature); -ed.] 
OS ta, tied, or fastened with a ligature. 


1i-g@'-a, s. [From Ligea, a nymph, one of the 
attendants of Cyrene.]} ; 
Entom. : A genus of moths, the typical one 

of the family Ligide (q.-v.). 


* li-geance, * li-gean-cy, s. [ALLEGIANCE.] 


*ligge, v.i. [Lie (2), v.] 
ligge-ment, s. [LEDGEMENT.] 


lig’-ger, s. [LEpGER.] 
1. The horizontal timber of a scaffolding ; 
a ledger. 
2. A line with a float and bait laid for night 
fishing ; a ledger-line. 


light (gh silent), * ligt, *lygt, *lyht, s. & a. 
[A.S. ledht = light ; ightan, lthtan = to shine ; 
cogn. with Dut. licht; Ger. licht; O. H. Ger. 
liuhta ; Goth. liwhath. The -t is a suffix. Cf. 
Icel. Ujés = light; logit = a flame; Scotch 
lowe; Lat. lua (genit. lucis), lumen = light ; 
Gr. Aevxds (leukos) = white; Gael. leus = 
light, &c.] 

A, As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as IT. 5. 


“Tight travels from the sun at the rate of twelve 
millions of miles a minute,"—Paley : Natural Theo- 
logy, ch. xxi. 

(2) That from which light issues; that 
which renders other objects or bodies clear, 
distinct, or visible to the eye of the observer, 
such as the sun, the moon, a candle, &e. 

“Then he called for a light, and sprang in and fell 
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down before Paul."—Acts xvi. 29. 

(8) That state of things in which objects are 
or become visible ; the physical conditions or 
phenomena determining the visibility of ob- 
jects ; the phenomena constituting day. 

“God called the light day, and the darkness he called 

night."—G@enesis i. 5. 

(4) That by which light is admitted into a 
place otherwise devoid of light, as a window, 
an opening ina wall. [II. 1.] 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) That which illuminates or enlightens ; 
that which is a source of mental, moral, or 
religious enlightenment ; a guide. (Of persons 
and things.) 

“You have known better lights and guides than these.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iv. 

(2) A person who is eminent or conspi- 
cuous for some great quality; a model, an 
example. 

(3) The state of being public or open to 
view ; publicity ; public or general knowledge. 

“Why am I asked what next shall see the light # 

Heavens ! was I born for nothing but to write.” 

Pope. Prot, to Satires, 271, 

(4) Explanation ; that which serves to make 
clear, plain, or free from doubt or difficulty in 
a subject. 

“Thus one part of the sacred text could not fail to 

ona unto another.”—Locke: Hssay on St. Paul's 


(5) The point of view from which or in 
which anything is looked at or regarded; 
aspect. 

“Tn truth, our ancestors saw him in the worst of all 

lights.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

(6) Knowledge, enlightenment. 


“* Light, true light, in the mind is, or can be nothing 
else but the evidence of the truth of any proposition,” 
—Locke: Human Understanding, bk, iv., ch. xix. 


II. Technically: ~~ 
1. Arch. : An opening between the mullions 
of a window ; a compartment of a window. 


And for the house he made windows of narrow 
lights."—1 Kings vi. 4. 


2. Art: 

(1) That quality which expresses atmo- 
spheric luminosity in a picture. 

(2) The manner in which the light strikes 
upon an object or picture, 

(3) That part of a picture which is repre- 
sented as receiving the rays direct from a 
luminous source, 

3. Law: The right which a person has to 
the access of the rays of the sun to his win- 
dows free from any obstruction on the part of 
his neighbours, 

“Likewise t + a hous i 
to mino, that it obstructs my ancient lights anal wine 


dows, is a nuisance of a similar nature."—Blacks ; 
Comment., Dk. iii, ch, 8. ah 


4, Nautical : 
(@) A burning lamp, cluster of lamps, or 


beacon fire, serving as a warning or guide 
to mariners arriving off a coast or in the 
neighbourhood of dangerous rocks or shoals. 
{LicurHouse.] It is usually displayed from 
a tower, called a lighthouse, and has several 
variations, incident to the mode of produc- 
tion or emission and direction, and to the. 
visible characteristics by which the mariner 
distinguishes one light from another when 
arriving off a coast, so as to ascertain his 
geographical position, and his bearings as to 
his port or course. [See Fixep, FLASHING, 
FLoatTIna, INTERMITTENT, and REVOLVING 
Lieut.) 

(2) Lights carried by ships as a safeguard 
against collision. At sea, sailing ships carry 
a red light on the port, and a green light on 
thestarboard side. Steamers carry, in addition, 
a white masthead light. All vessels at anchor 
carry a white light simply. 

5. Optics: The natural agent which, by act- 
ing on the retina, excites in us the sensation 
of vision. Two leading hypotheses regarding 
its nature have been formed : the one the emis- 
sion or corpuscular theory, which, though 
supported by the great name of Sir Isaac 
Newton, has been abandoned [Emisston], and 
the other the undulatory theory, which now 
obtains. The latter assumes the existence 
everywhere through the universe, or the por- 
tion of it with which we are connected, of an 
extremely subtle elastic medium, called lumi- 
niferous ether, the undulations of which con- 
stitute Jight, and when they impinge upon the 
retina produce vision. The particles agitated 
are not transmitted, but only the disturbance. 
The movementsare held to bestrictly analogous 
to the undulations of the atmosphere which 
produce and convey sound; or, as the word 
undulation imports, those of the ocean in 
Serhan waves. Several methods of calcu- 

ating the velocity with which light is trans- 
mitted are known. By one, the size of the 
minute circle through which the aberration 
of light makes stars apparently revolve is 
carefully noted, and the relative proportion 
of the earth’s velocity in her orbit to that of 
light arriving from the stars ascertained. The 
result is that light is found to move about a 
hundred thousand times as fast as the earth, 
which gives the velocity about 190,000 miles 
per second. By another, observation is made 
of the time in which light actually arrives at 
the eye from one of Jupiter’s satellites at the 
commencement or the close of an occultation 
as compared with their calculated times. It 
is found that 8’ 18” are required for light to 
travel over half the earth’s orbit, which gives, 
as in the former case, about 190,000 miles per 
second for its velocity. The velocity is also 
measured directly, by two instrumental 
methods devised respectively by Foucault and 
Fizeau, with thesameresults. The great sources 
of light are the sun, the fixed stars (other suns), 
bodies in a state of ignition, electricity, &ec. 
The bodies sending forth rays or pencils of 
light are called luminous [PENCLL-RAY]; those 
through which it passes easily, transparent 
or diaphanous ; those through which it passes 
less easily, translucent ; and those through 
which it cannot pass at all, opaque. Whena 
ray meets the surface of a body, it may be re- 
fracted and decomposed [REFRACTION, SPEC- 
TROSCOPE, SPECTRUM] or reflected [REFLEO- 
TION]. When it encounters an opaque body it 
casts a shadow, Admitted into a dark cham- 
ber through asmallaperture to fall on ascreen, 
the rays make images of external objects re- 
versed, The illuminating power on any surface 
is inversely as the square of the distance from 
the source of light. This may be measured 
by a. photometer (q.v.). Light may be dif- 
fracted [DirrRaction], it may be polarized 
[PoLaRizaTion]. An abundant supply of it is 
essential to the healthy growth of man, the 
inferior animals, and plants. 


6. Pyrotech. (Pl.): Pieces formed by press- 
ing an inflammable composition, which burns 
with a white or coloured light, into cases of 
large diameter or shallow vessels ; such are 
Bengal-lights, blue-lights, &c. 

_ 7. Shipbuilding : An opening in the deck or 
side of a vessel, as deck-light, &c. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Bright, clear, not dark, not obscure: gs, 
a light room. 

2. Not of a deep or intense shade or colour; 
not dark in colour ; fair. 


““We hava no colour which more resembles the alr 
than white, and by consequence no colour which ie 
Vighter."—Dryden » Dufresnoy ; Art of Painting, § 380. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rule, fill; try, Syrian. #%, 0 =6; ey—a. qu = kw. 


TQ) Northern lights : [Avrora BorEAtas). 
(2) The light of the countenance: at 
Scrip.: Favour, kindness, 

Pa’ bring to light: To make known or 

# 3 to discover, to detect, to disclose. 

4) To come to light : To become known; to 

be ceded or found out. . 

5) To see light, To see the light : To come into 

Bienes (Lit. & Jig.) : 

“ Infants that never saw light."—Job iil. 16, 

(6) To stand in one’s own light : To frustrate 
ohe’s OWN purposes or wishes. 

(7) To throw light on a subject: To explain 
or help to explain a matter. 

{J Obvious compounds : Light-bea: light- 
yreating, light-maker. hen Ne 


light-ball, s. 
Mil. : (See extract). : 
“The ordinary light-ball, which has been in mili 


the intter case it. is charged with ashell to prevent its 
pees epproschet And ia fired from a wleoa of ordnance," 
nitsoton ana ied With tre shaving, 
os nie ss i carrying & warn- 


t-due, s. A due or toll on ships sail- 


ng in certain waters for the maintenance of 
he lights in those waters. 


light-house, s. [LicutHovss.] 
light-port, s. 

a ild.: An openin, 
rovided with a Seed li 


imes called a scuttle. 


ee anes: A vessel moored in the 
“y y of =e a een ion ght headland, 

carrying aloft a warning li varying in 
haracter, so as to afford an indication of 


sition to passing vessels. 


light-wood, s. The knots and resinous 
arts of pine-trees. (American.) 
tht (gh silent), *lyght, a. & adv. [A.S. 
ht ; . with Dut. ligt ; Icel. léttr ; Dan. 
t; Sw. ; Goth. leihts ; Ger. leicht ; M. H. 
fer. léhte ; O. H. Ger. lihti, liht ; Lat. levis.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Not heavy; not having much weight ; of 
ttle weight. 
2. Not burdensome; easy to be borne, car- 
ied, or lifted. 
“A king that would not feel his crown too heavy 
ast wear snare day ; but if he think it too Ii ,/¢, 
knoweth not of what metal it is made."—Zacon - 
Essays ; Of a King. 
8. Not afflictive or oppressive ; easy to be 
orne or endured : as, a light grief. 
Shy heavy in amount: as, The taxes are 


in a ship's side, 
or cover. Some- 


5. Not difficult ; easy to be performed ; re- 
uiring little strength or exertion. 


* Well pleased were all his friends, the task was light, 
The father, mother, daughter, they invite.” 
Dryden: Theodore & Honoria, 27. 


6. Not of weight or importance; of no 
joment ; slight, unimportant. 

“ Seemeth it to you a light thing to be a king's son- 
in-law ?"—1 Samuel xviii. 23. 

7, Not heavy or oppressive on the stomach ; 
usy of digestion: as, light food. 
8. Not heavily armed; armed with light 
reapons, 


9. Not heavily laden ; not having a heavy 
ad or cargo. 

10, Unencumbered, unembarrassed ; free of 
npediments. 

11. Active, nimble, quick. 

* Asahel was as light of foot as. a wild roe."—2 Sam. ii. 18. 
12. Not dense, not gross, not thick ; thin. 


“ Light fumes are merry, fumes are sad.” 
" Dryden : Cock & Fox, 829. 


3. Loose, sandy ; not compact: as, a light 
yi 

14. Not of legal weight ; below the standard 
eight ; as, a light sovereign. 

15. Employed in or adapted for light or 
sy work : as, a light porter. 

16. Wanting in solidity or steadiness; 


i, b6y; Psat, jwl; cat, ¢gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; 
sian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion=shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, 


light—lighten 


trifling ; indulging in or exhibiting levity ; 
frivolous. (duages ix. 5.) "ms 
17. Characterized by levity or frivolity ; 
frivolous. 7 * th 
* “In the light 1 
They mayurm ai ibe dates ee delay.” 
Scott : Vision of Don Roderick, 4. 
18, Easily influenced ; unsettled, irresolute, 
volatile, fickle ; as, a light mind. 
* 19. Wanton, unchaste. 
“A light wife doth make a heavy husband,” 
Shakesp,: Merchant of Venice, Vv. 
20. Cheerful, merry ; in good spirits, 
Leek — heart lives long.”"—Shakesp, ¢ Love's Labour's 


21, Having a sensation of dizziness or giddi- 
ness ; dizzy, giddy ; as, My head is light. 
22. Not in one’s senses ; deranged. 
“*Is he not light of brain?" Shakesp. : Othello, tv. 1. 
23. Not heavy in appearance. 


“The church at Walden is one of the lightest and 
most beautiful parish churches I have seen.”—Wal- 
pole: Anecdotes of Painting, vol. ii, ch. i. 


24. Gay, airy. (Byron: Childe Harold, ii, 10.) 

* B. As adv. : Lightly, cheaply. 

I) To make light of: To treat or regard as 
of little or no moment ; to disregard, to slight. 


ss b Day modes it, and t their — 
pei e rs ight of it, wen! ways. 


(2) To set light by: To undervalue, to despise, 


light-armed, a. Not armed with heavy 
Weapons, (Scott: Rokeby, ii. 12.) 


* light-brain, s. An empty-headed per- 
son ; one who is weak-minded. 


ht-brained, a. Weak of intellect; 
i hep am % 


light-brigade, s. 

Mil. : A brigade composed of three or more 
regiments of Hussars, or, as they were for- 
merly termed, Light Dragoons. The “ Light 
pbk the i oe War was ape 
consti , being form: regiments of Ligh 
Infantry (q.v.). 


light-cavalry, s. 

Mil. : The lightest equipped of the mounted 
troops. The cavalry of the United States is all 
light. In the British army the Light Cavalry 
cousists of the Hussar regiments, armed with 
sword and carbine. 


light-engine, s. 

Rail.; An engine Lary alone, without 
any carriages or waggons to draw. 

light-equation, s. 


Astron, ; The correction required when cal- 
culating the time of the eclipse of Jupiter’s 
satellites, to allow for the time which light 
requires to pass from the planet to the ob- 
server's eye. 

light-fingered, a. Dexterous in steal- 
ing; given to thieving. (A term especially 
applied to pickpockets.) 

* light-foot, a. & s. 

A, As adj.: Nimble of foot ; active, 


“ Some light-foot friend ao to the Duke of Norfolk,” 
wukesp.: Richard L1I,, \v. 4. 


B, As subst. : Venison. 
*light-footed, a. Speedy, active, nimble, 


light-handed, «. 

Naut. : A term applied toa ship when short 
of her proper complement of men; short- 
handed, 

light-horse, s. 

Mil. : Light-armed cavalry. 

light-horseman, s. 

Mil.: A light-armed cavalry soldier, 

Light-horseman fish : 

Ichth. : Ephippus, a genus of Squamipennes, 
found in America, ludia, &c, 

light-infantry, s. 

Mil. ; A body of infantry formerly specially 
trained for skirmishing and rapid evolutions 
now a mere title, all regiments being drille 
on the same system. 

light-leggvd, a. Light-footed, active, 
nimble. 

light-red, a. Ofa pale-red colour, 

Light-red silver : 

Min. : The same as PRoustTITE (q.Vv.). 

light - spirited, a. Having light or 
cheerful spirits ; gay, merry. 
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light-weight, s. 

Sporting : 

1. A horse which carries a light weight; 
also a jockey who rides at a ree ihe 


2. In boxing, a boxer below a fixed standard 
weight, generally eight stone, 


light-winged, a. Having light or swift 
wings ; volatile, (Shakesp. Othello, 1. 8.) 


light (2) (gh silent), s, (Lians.] 


light (1) (gh silent), wt. & 4% (Lica (1), 8.) 
A, Transitive : 
1, To kindle; to set fire to; , 
to set burning } to entte, ° he ee 


“ Get taper { : 
When it ts lighted, come and cot oc here.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Casar, ti. 1. 
2. To fill with light; to overspread with 
light; toilluminate. (Usually followed by up.) 


“In the evening every window from Whitechapel 
be Sey, was lighted up,."—Macaulay: Hist, Big 


3. To conduct or guide with a light; to 
show or point out the way to by means of a 
light : as, To light a person to his room. 

B. Intransitive: 


1, To become filled or overspread with light ; 
to brighten up: as, His countenance lighted up. 
2. To show the way by a light; to point out 
the road ; to direct. 
“ A beam that falls 


Fresh from the pure glance of thine eye, 
Lighting to eternity." Crashaw. (Todd,) 


“light (2), * light’-en (gh silenty, * liht-en, 
vt, &i, (Lien, a. LIGHTEN (2). | 
A. Trans.: To make light; to lighten or 
ease of a burden. ‘ 


“ And many a car, now lighted of its lord, 
Wide o’er the fields with guideless fury rolls.” 
a Pope; Homer ; Iliad xi, 208. 
B. Intransitive : 


1, To descend, as from a horse or yehicle; 
to alight, to dismount. (Followed by down, 
of, or from. 

“ He lighted down from the chariot to meet him.”"— 

2 Kinge v. 21. 

2. To stoop, as from flight; to settle, te 
rest. (Followed by on or upon.) 

3. To come to or upon by chance ; to chance 
upon ; to happen to find or meet with. 


“And he lighted upon a certain place, and tarried 
there all night.”—Genesis xxviii. 11. 


* 4, To fall or come by chance. 
P s on are light into my hands."”—Shakesp. : Periclea, 
Vv. 


YJ To light along a rope or sail : 
Nawt.: To help in hauling it along. 


light’-en (gh silent) (1), * light-en-en, v.., 

&t. [A.8. leéhtan = to illuminate, from ledht 
= light (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To become light or more light; to 
brighten. (Pope: Homer; Odyssey xviii. 215.) 

2. To give out lightnings ; to flash. 

“This dreadful night, 


That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars, 
As doth the lion.” Shakesp, . Julius Cawsar, 1. & 


8. To shine out; to flash. 
“ Par other glories lighten from thy face.” 
Pope ; Homer ; Odyssey xvi. 199. 
* BY Transitive: 
1. To make light or bright ; to illuminate, 
to light up. 


“ Clad in arms that lightened all the strand.” 
Pope; Homer ; Itiad xiii, 316, 


2. To enlighten; to illuminate with know- 
ledge. 
“The Lord lighten thee; thou art a great fool.~ 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry 1V., ti. 1. 
8. To flash out, like lightning. (Shakesp, ; 
Richard IT., iii. 2.) 


light’-en (gh silent) (2), lyght-eyn, * liht- 

en, v.t. & i. [Liaut, a.) 

A, Transitive: 

1. To make lighter or less heavy ; to reduce 
in weight. 

2. To relieve of a certain amount of weight 
or burden: as, To lighten a ship of her cargo; 
to unload. 


«The mariners were afraid, and cast forth the wares 
that were in the ship into the sea, to lighten it of 
them.—Jonah 1, 7. 

3. To make less heavy, grievous, or burden- 
some. 

« How oft soe’er the task 


Of truant verse hath lightened graver care."’ 
Scott: Don Roderick. (Intro.) 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dol. 
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* 4, To cheer, to exhilarate. 


“A trusty villain, very oft, 
When I am dull with co and melanonly: 
hitens ray humour with his merry Jest, 
att aets Shakesp.; Comedy of Brrors, 1. 2. 


B. Intrans.: To alight, to settle. 
“Let thy mercy tighten upon us.”—Book of Common 
Prayer. 
light’-en-img (gh silent), pr. par., a, & s. 
[LicuTeEn (1), 2.) ; 
A. & B. As pr. par. & adj. : (See the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. Ord. Lang.: The act of brightening up ; 
the state of becoming brighter. 
2. Metal.: The peculiar brightness of silver 
at the moment when the maximum of purity is 
attained. 


“The moment when the oxidation of the lead ceases, 
and when consequently the cupellation is finished, is 
marked bya peculiar appearance called lightening."— 
Regnault, in Knight's Dictionary of Mechanics. 


Gght’-ér (gh silent) (1), s. [Eng. light (1), v.$ 
Te ahs BY oan which lights: as, a 
lamp-lighter ; specif., a torch or electrophorus 
for lighting gas; an allumette for lighting 
lamps or candles. 


“This famous letter which Sir Blaise 
Has twisted to a lighter absently 
To fire some holy taper with.” F 
E. B. Browning : Aurora Leigh, viii. 


ight’-6r (gh silent) (2), s. [Dut. ligter, from 
am = ad light, not heavy. [Liaut, a.] 

1. A barge for transporting merchandise and 
stores, on rivers and canals, over bars, and to 
and from vessels moored in a stream, or where 
they cannot be laden from or discharged on to 
a wharf or pier alongside. 


“ He climbed a stranded lighter's height.” 
Pope > Dunciad, il. 287. 


2. A craft for taking a part of the burden of 
a vessel to assist it over shoal places. 


lighter-screw, s. 

Milling: A screw for adjusting the relative 
‘distances of the runner and bedstone. The 
runner rests on a spindle, which is supported 
on a bridge-tree ; the lighter-screw raises and 
lowers the latter. 


* light’-ér (gi silent), v.t. 
convey in a lighter. 


lighterage (as lit/-ér-1&), s. [Eng. lighter 
(2), 8. ; -age!] 
1. The act of unloading into lighters. 
2. The charges paid for unloading into and 
transport in lighters. 


light’-ér-man (gh silent), s. [Eng. lighter (2), 
s.; and man.] A man employed on a lighter ; 
one who navigates or manages a lighter. 


light-—foot’-6-2e (gh silent), s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
lightfooi(ia); Lat. fem. pl, adj. suff. -ew.} 


Bot.: A tribe of Campanulaceze (q.v.) 


light-foot’-i-a (gh silent), s. [Named after 
the Rev. John Lightfoot, author of the first 
Flora Scotica.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Light- 
footer (q.v.). It consists of small shrubs from 
the Cape. 


#light/-ful (gh silent), * ligt-ful, a. [lng. 
light (1), 8. ; ful().] 2 tae tt 
1, Full of light. 


“Ifthin iye be symple al thi bodi schal be lightful.” 
Wycliffe: Matthew vi, 


2. Glorious. 
“The lightful ay eae sacred cabinet.” 
y 


vester: The Captaines, 199. 
3. Joyous, joyful. 
“Tho' my heart was lightful and joyous.”"—Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 
Gight’-héad-éd (gh silent), a. [Eng. light, a., 

and headed.) 

*1. Unsteady, loose, thoughtless, irresolute, 
fickle. 


“The ceremonies had wrought only upon lightheaded, 
weak men.”—Clarendon : Civil War. 


2. Disordered in the head ; dizzy, giddy. 


fight’- héad -&d-néss (gh silent), s. [Eng. 
lightheaded ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being lightheaded. 


“Nor be transported with a kind of lightheadedmess.” 
—Fuller : Abel Redivivus. (Works, ii. 317.) 


my paearted. (as lit/-hart-éd), a. [Eng. 
ight, a., and hearted.| Having a light heart ; 
free from care or anxiety ; gay, merry, cheerful, 


“ A youth, lighthearted and content, 
I wander through the world.” 
Longfellow : Two Locks of Hatr. 


{Licuter (2).] To 


GAte, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w6, wét, nére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, 


lightening-—lightning 


lightheartedly (as lit’/-hart-éd-ly), adv. 
Fong. lighthearted ; -ly.) Im a lighthearted 
manner; cheerfully, gaily; with a light heart. 


lightheartedness (as lit/-hart-éd-ness), 
s. (Eng. lighthearted ; -ness.| The quality or 
state of being lighthearted ; cheerfulness, 
gaiety ; freedom from care or anxiety. 


* light’-heéled (gh silent), a. [Bng. light, a., 
and heeled. ]} 
1, Lit. : Quick in walking or running ; light- 
footed, active, nimble. 
“ Lightheel'd Mercuries,” Byron; Beppo, xvi. 
* 2. Fig.: Loose in character; dissolute. 
(Halliwell.) 


light’-hdéuse (gh silent), s. [Eng.'light, s., and 
house.) A lofty tower or other structure, erected 
at the entrance of a harbour, or at some impor- 
tant or dangerous part of a coast, and having 
a strong light at the top, to guide vessels and 
warn them of danger. Originally they were 
lighted up with fires, but now oil, gas, and, in 
a few cases, electricity are used, the power of 
the light being increased by the adoption of 
glass reflectors, lenses, and prisms. [CaTop- 
TRIC, DioprRic.] 


Lighthouse Board, s. A branch of 
the United States Treasury Department charged 
with the supervision of our lighthouse system. 
It consists of three civilians, three naval officers 
and three army officers (of the Corps of En- 
gineers). 


Baw es (gh silent), pr. par., a. & s, [Licur 
(1), v-] 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of igniting or illu- 
minating with a light. 

2. Metal. : Heating metal and allowing it to 
cool gradually ; annealing. The term is espe- 
cially applied to the heating after hammering 
or rolling, to restore ductility. 


light’-keép-ér (gh silent), s. [Eng. light (1), 
s., and keeper.] The keeper of a lighthouse. 


* light’-légged (gh silent), a. [Eng. light, a., 
and legged.] Active, nimble, light-footed. 
“ Lightlegged Pas has got the middle space.”—Sidney. 


light’-léss (gh silent), a. [Eng. light, s. ; less.] 
estitute of light; not giving light; dark. 
“The lightless fire, 
Which, in pale embers hid, lurks to aspire.” 
Shakesp, > Rape of Lucrece, 4, 
light’-ly (gh silent), * ligt-li, adv. [Eng. 
Tight, a. 3 -ly.] . 
1. Without weight. 
2, Without deep impression ; slightly, 
“ The soft ideas of the cheerful note, 
Lightly received, were easily forgot.” 
if ; Prior, (Todd.) 
3. Not grievously ; slightly. 
“He lightly afflicted the land of Zebulun and the 
land of Naphtali.”—J/saiah ix. 1. 
4, Easily ; without much meaning or im- 
portance; in a light, trifling manner, 
“One while he would speak Zightly of his babes.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. 4. 
5, Readily, easily ; without sufficient cause 
or reason. 
“With teary not light?y shed.” 
: Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ii, 8, 
6. Without careful thought or consideration 
“The speech of a minister in replying to the words 
of a toast cannot be so lightly criticised.”"— Times, 
Novy. 10, 1875. ~ 
7. Nimbly, easily, swiftly. 
“ Bowling lightly along the smooth road to Millcote.” 
~—0. Bronté: Jane Eyre, ch, xxiv. 
8. Without dejection ; cheerfully, gaily. 
“Seeming to bear it lightly.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 14, 
9. Not chastely; wantonly, frivolously ; 
with levity : as, To behave lightly. 
10. Not highly; not as of importance or 
moment, 
“T weigh it lightly.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard IIT., Wi, L 
* 11, Commonly, usually, generally. 
“Short summers lightly have a forward spring.” 
> Shakesp, « Richard JIL, fi 1. 
light’-ly (gh silent), v.t [LicuT.y, adv.] To 
slight ; to treat slightingly, or with contempt 
or neglect. (Scotch.) 


“It's best no to lightly them that have that char- 
acter."—Scott : Waverley, ch, xvi, 


* light’-mn (gh silent), s. (Eng. light.(1)s., 
and man.] A linkman (q.v.). 


a. (Eng. light 
mind; fickle, 
mercurial, 


light’-mind-éd (gh silent), 
and minded.) Unsettled in 
unsteady, volatile, frivolous, 
hasty of judgment. 


“He that is hasty to give credit is lightminded,.” 
—Heclus. xix. 4. 


light’-néss (gh silent) (1) s. (Eng. light, s.; 
cya The quality or state of being light} 
freedom from or absence of darkness ; fair- 
ness ; absence of intensity of colour. 


“Darke was that place, but after lightnesse 
I sawea lite.” Ohaucer: Assembly of Fouls, 


light’-néss (gh silent) (2), s. [Eng. light, a5 

-ness. | ‘ 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The quality or state of being light ; want 
of weight ; levity. 

2. The quality of not being burdensome, 
oppressive, or grievous. 

3. Agility, activity, nimbleness. 

*4, Inconstancy ; want of steadiness ; 
fickleness, vacillation. 

“Such is the lightness Pe hence haat rene’ 

* 5, Wantonness, levity, unchastity, light 


conduct. 
“Can it be 
That modesty may more betray our sense 
Than woman's lightness ?” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, it. 2. 


* 6. Want of thought or care; thoughtless- 
ness. - 

“ He that negotiates betweer. God and man, 

As God's ainbassador, the grand concerns 

Of judyment and of mercy, should beware 

Of lightness in his speech.” Cowper: Task, li, 466. 

*7, Mental derangement. 

8. Giddiness, dizziness. 

II. Art: Freedom from heaviness or clumsi- 
ness. 

J Volatility, flightiness, and giddiness are 
degrees of lightness, which rise in signification 
on one another; volatility being more than 
lightness, and the others more than volatility: 
lightness and volatility are defects as they 
relate to age; those only who ought to be 
serious or grave are said to be light or volatile, 


light’-ning (gh silent), s. [Eng. lighten (1), v. ¢ 
-ing.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 
“ High on his helm celestial laghtnings play, 


His beamy shield emits a living ray. 
Pope: Homer ; liad v. 6 

* 2, Fig.: A sudden flashing or brightening 

up; a flash. 
“The mimic fires of ocean glow, 
Those lightnings of the wave.” 
Scott ; Lord of the Istes, 1. 21. 

II, Elect. & Meteor.: The dazzling lightemitted 
by a large spark darting from clouds charged 
with electricity. In the lower regions of the 
atmosphere it is white, in the upper one some- 
what violet, as is the spark of an electrical 
machine ina vacuum. It does not uniformly 
take the zigzag form conventionally repre- 
sented The writer has seen it descend to the 
earth in a bluish stream by a series of curves. 
Again, he has seen it like a sharp and rugged 
antler standing upright, and across it a line of 
gleaming circles like a series of huge golden 
coins or a string of illuminated beads, and 
other forms. In the upper regions of the sky, 
where the air is rarefied, it tends to take the 
form of sheet-lightning, sometimes called heat 
lightning , in the lower regions it becomes more 
concentrated and moves in lines. As a rule 
lightning strikes objects from above, though 
occasionally ascending lightning has been 
seen. The loftiest buildings are most in 
danger from its effects, and so are tall trees, 
especially oaks and elms; the resin of pines, 
interfering with their efficiency as conductors, 
makes them more safe. When it sinks deeply 
into the ground, it sometimes vitrifies the 
rocks, producing fulgurites. [FULGURITE.} 
Light travels with such speed that a flash is 
seen the instant it occurs. Thunder, which 
is simply the noise of the explosion, takes 
about five seconds to travel a mile, hence the 
distance of any flash, followed by thunder, 
may be calculated. If a mile distant, the 
danger is but slight. 


lightning-arrester, s. 

Teleg.: A contrivance used in telegraphy 
for guarding against passage of atmospheric 
electricity through the instruments. The 
line wires are attached to a plate of brass, 
usually serrated on the under side. This 
plate rests upon another plate connected with 


i thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
full; try, Syrian. 2, 00 = 6; ey=a& qu = kw. 


lightroom—ligulin 
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the ground, the two being separated by a thin - lign-aloes, s. pil. 


- layer of insulating material. 


Tightning.condnotars s ‘ 
Elect. ech.: An appliance designed to 
tect @ building and its inmates against 
truction or damage by lightning. It was 
inyented by Benjamin Franklin in 1755. In 
general an iron rod rises vertically from the 
roof of the building which it is des’ to 
tect. Its height is from six to ten feet, its 
satu - Ba two or three inches. 
of pla m or gi copper. Fror 
the rod runs a een app iron, to 
the ground, terminating in general in ramitica- 
tions eighteen to twenty-one feet below the 
surface, in many cases ina well. Contrary to 
the popular opinion, the electric movement 
along the lightning-conductor and rod is from 
the ground to the sky, not from the sky to 
the ground. It tends to neutralise the con- 
trary electricity of passing thunder-clouds, 
and prevent them from ae lightnin 
forth ; if not potent enough do this, anc 
the rod is itself struck, it conducts the elec- 
tricity to the ground. Metallic roofs, gutters, 
&c., should be connected with the Nehtning. 
tod, otherwise lateral discharges may occur. 
A lightning-rod protects an area on the roof 
having a radius of tyice its height, 


lightning-discharger, s. 
Teleg. : A contrivance to pePtast telegraphic 


atus from the effects of atmospheric 
ectricity passing over the wires, 
SHavtnine games, s <A very rapid 
glance or flash of the eye. Z 
lightning-rod, s. 
»_ Elect, & Mech.: A rod in contact with a 
lightning-conductor (q.v.). 
lightning-spectrum, s. 


PS ggg éc.: The spectrum of a lightning- 


lightning-tube, s. [Futcurire.) 
Pape phom. (gh silent), s. [Eng. light, and 
room, 


Naut, : A small chamber next to, or isolated 
from, the magazine. The latter receives its 


light through a glass partition between the 
two chambers. 


Gghts silent), s. pi. [(Licut, 2.) The or- 
gans of tee called - otioes (q-v-). 

t/-ship, s. A vessel with a warning 

ght moored in a position where the depth of 

the water or the nature of the bottom would 

render the building of a lighthouse unadvis- 
able or impracticable. 

ba -sdme (gh silent), *light-sum, a. 
light, a.; -some.] 

1. Luminous, light, not dark, not obscure, 


2. Gay, cheerful, airy, exhilarating. 
*Vight’-some-ly (gi silent), adv. (Eng. light- 
some ; -ness.} WY ah stent) manner. 
“He foretelleth Christ more lightsomely and lively 
— aT gi ‘Raleigh: Hist. World, bk, il., ch. 
*light’-séme-néss (gh silent), «, (Eng. light- 
some ; -ness.) 
1. The quality or state of being lightsome ; 
y, brightness, absence of darkness. 
“Tt is to our atmosphere that the variety of colours, 
htsom t 
lee inte he pone 
sophical Principles, 
2. Cheerfulness, gaiety, merriment, levity. 


Bight-wood (gh silent), s. [Eng. light, a., 


Bot.: (1) Acacia Melanoxylon ; (2) Cerato- 
um Agallochum, 


‘Wicht’- il a, (Eng. light, s.3 -y.] 
Ful ie a 


” be al thi bodi schal be lighty.” 
aWesufes inte 
e-1-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lig(ea); Lat. fem, 
pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 4 
Entom.: A family of Moths, grou or tribe 
Geometrina, The antenne are slightly pubes- 
cent in both sexes, theabdomen rather slender, 
the anterior wings oblong narrow, the pos- 
terior ones rounded. Only one British species. 


Ggn silent; NUM.) Possessed of 
ni baer we only - the subjoined 


bOll, 6} ; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; 
ian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, 


1, The t wood of Aloewylum <Agal- 
lochum. (Numbers xxiv. 6.) Uhasteass 


2. Aquilaria Agallocha. 
*lignage (as lin’-¥g), s. (Lrveaae.] 


* * * 
re eee 8, JEr.] Lineage, descent. 


lig-né-Sus, a (Lat. ligneus = wooden, from 

ignum = wood ; Ital. ligneo.}) Made or con- 
sisting of wood; resembling or of the nature 
of wood ; wooden, 

““Tt may be they, 5 
will tncas parte with EM aap ieaatane 
Rist, § 504, 

*lig-nif'-€r-olis, a. (Lat. lignifer = pro- 
ducin wood ; lignum = wood ; fero = to bear ; 
and . adj. suff. -ows ; Fr. lignifére.] Pro- 
ducing or yielding wood. 

* lig-ni-fi-ca’-tion, s._ (Lat, lignum = wood, 
and fucio=to make; Fr. lignijication.] The 
act or process of lignifying ; the state of be- 
coming lignified; the state or process of be- 
coming converted into wood or a ligneous 
substance, 


*lig-ni-form, a. [Lat. lignum= wood, and 
forma = form, appearance; Fr. ligniforme.] 
Resembling wood ; of the appearance of wood. 


*lig-ni-fy, vt. &i. (Lat. lignwm = wood; 
Eng. suff. -fy ; Fr. se lignifier.] 
A, Trans. : To convert or change into wood 
or a ligneous substance. 
B. Intrans.: To become convertedinto wood. 


lignin, lig’-nine, s. [Lat. lig(nwm)= wood; 
-tn ; -ine.) 

Chem, ; A substance at one time considered 
to be allied to cellulose, but now regarded as 
identical with it. It is the form of cellulose 
which exists in the state of greatest aggrega- 
tion, and is represented by woody fibre gener- 
ally. [CELLULOsE.]) 


*lig-ni-pér-doiis, a. [Lat. lignum = wood ; 
perdo=to destroy, and Eng. adj, suff. -ous.] De- 
structive of wood. (Applied to certain insects.) 


lig’-mite, s. [Mod. Lat. lignites ; from lignum 
= wood, and suff. -ites (Min.).] 

Min. & Geol. : Wood-coal ; fossil-wood, gener- 
ally of tertiary age, converted into a kind of 
coal. Itis usually dull or brownish-black, and 
has not the glistening lustre of carboniferous 
coal. Occasionally it is pitch black. As the 
name lignite implies, it, as a rule, retains the 
form and aspect of the original wood. It con- 
tains a larger proportion of hydrogen than 
wood does, If decomposition go on, it dis- 
charges carburetted hydrogen and becomes 
changed into common or bituminous coal. 
The plants constituting it are mostly exogens, 
and therefore more highly organised than the 
cryptogams of the miferous coal. There 
are beds of enormous area in several of the 
Western States, though rarely thick enough to 
be of much value as coal producers, 


—nit’-ic, a. (Eng. lignit(e); -ic.] Contain- 
= or eee lignite; of the nature of 
lignite. 


lignitic-series, s. 
Geol. : A term applied in North America to 
a series of beds resting on Cretaceous rocks, 
and overlaid by Eocene. Probably it is the 
uppermost member of the American Creta- 
ceous formation. 
lig-nit-if'-ér-otis, a [Eng. lignite; Lat. 
Jero = to bear, to produce, and Eng, adj. suff. 
-ous.) Producing or containing lignite. 
-nd-in, s. [Prob. from Lat. lignum= 
a r ry ee ve, and suff. -in (Chem.).] 
Chem, : CogHo30g ( A brown substance 
obtained by Reichal from Huanaco cinchona 
bark. 


lig’-none, s. ([Lat. lign(um) = wood; Eng. 
suff. -one. 

Chem.: Xylite. A body supposed to exist 
in crude wood-naphtha, but now believed to 
be a mixture of methylic alcohol, acetone and 
acetate of methyl. 

*lig’-nose, a. [Lat. lignosus, from lignum 
= wood.) Ligneous. 

lig-no-siil-phiir’-ie, a. [Lat. lign(wm) = 
wood ; o connective, and Eng sulphuric.) (See 
the compound.) 


lignosulphuric-acid, s. 

Chem, : Paponieals acid. An acid con 
taining the elements of cellulose and sulphu 
ric acid. It is foc by adding gradually 
concentrated sulphuric acid to half its weight 
of lint, or linen torn into fine shreds ; tritura- 
ting in a mortar, neutralising with chalk, and 
filtering. It has not been investigated. 


* lig’-noiis, a. (Lat, li ignwm 
1S, a. . lignosus, from Ji = 
eat Fr, ligneux.) The same as LicNEOus 


lig-niim, s. [Lat.} 

Bot. : Wood; that 
part of arborescent 
plants which con- 
tains the alburnum 
and the duramen, 

lignum-aloe 
s. pl, The same m 
LIGN-ALOES (q.v.). 

lignum-colu- 

um, s. 

1, Bot. : Strychnos 
igustrina ; also other trees or the came genus, 

2. Phar.: A drug prepared from Stryci 
ligustrina. Paes - ee 

lignum Rhodium, s. 

Botany: 

1, The wood of Amyris balsamifera, a Jamai- 
can tree, 

2. Convolvulus floridus, and C. scoparius, 


lignum-vite, s. 

Bot. & Comm.: The wood of Guiacwm offiein- 
ale. Itisavery hard and heavy wood, brought 
from Cuba and other West Indian Islands, 
When first cut it is soft and easily worked, 
but on exposure to the air it becomes much 
harder. It is cross-grained, and contains 
gum guiacum (q.v.). The wood is used for 
making machinery and for rollers, presses, 
mills, pestles’ mortars, sheaves for ships’ 
blocks, skittle-balls, dsc. (Weale, &c.) 


q Lignwm Vite of New Zealand : 


Bot.: The Aki, Metrosideros buxifolia, one 
of the Myrtacez. It is a giant climber. 


lig’-u-la, (pl. lig’-u-lee), s. (Lat. (for lin- 
gula) =a strap; dimin. of lingua =a tongue.} 


Bot. : The same as LIGuLE (q.V.). 


lig’-u-late, lig-u-lat-€d, a. [Lat. ligula 
=astrap,aband,.j [Licuwa.] 

*1, Ord. Lang. : Like a strap or band. 

2. Bot.: Strap-shaped ; narrow, moderatel 
long, with the two opposite margins paralle 
Often used of the flowers of the ray in a com- 
pound plant; or of flowers having a mono- 

talous. corolla slit on one side and opened 

t as the Dandelion Lilac. 

“One of the Ugulate flowers or florets of Cichorium. 

Intybus."—Balfour ; Botany, § 911. 
lig’-ule, lig’-u-la (pl. Hig’-wlesg, lig’-u-1ee),. 
s. [Fr., ett ligula =a ae, a band. ] 

1, Anat.: A thin lamina oeeupying the 
angle between the cerebellum and the recti- 
form body of the medulla oblongata in the 
brain, 

2. Botany: 

(1) A peculiar membranous process at the 
top of the sheath beneath the blade of a grass, 

“Ending in a inembranous process or ligule."—Bal- 

four; Botany, § 16L. 

(2) One of the rays of a composite plant. 

(8) (Pl., chiefly of the form ligule): Horns ad- 
ditional to others in the corona of some plants, 

3. Entom.: The upper flexible portion of 
the labrum in the mouth of the mandibulate 
orders of insects. 


lig-u-li-flor’-2, 3. pl. [Lat. ligula (q.v.) 
and flos (genit, floris) = a flower.) 
Bot, : Asub-order of Asteraceze (Composites), 
The corollas are slit or ligulate, It is divided 
into the tribes Scolymex, Lampsaner, Hyo- 
seridem, Hypochrides, Scorzoneres, Lactu- 
cew, and Hieracies (q.v.), Called also Cichora- 
cee (q.V.). 
lig-u-lif’-lor-otis, a. (Lat. ligula (q.v.)5 
flos(genit. floris)=a flower, and Eng. suff. -ous.} 
Bot. : Having only ligulate flowers in the 
eapitulum. 


lig’-u-lin, s. [Eng., &c., ligu(strum) ; 1 come 
nective, and -in.] 


LIGNUM. 


expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
&c. = bel, dol. 
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Chem.: A crimson colouring substance ob- 
tained from Ligustrum vulgare. It is soluble 
in water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether. 
Tt does not contain nitrogen. 


Li-guor-i-an, Li-gor’-i-an, Li-guor’- 
ist, s. &a. [For etym. see def.] 

A, As substantive : 

Ch. Hist. (Pl.).: A popular name for the Re- 
demptorists (q.v.), derived from their founder 
St. Alphonsus Maria de’ Liguori. 

“The members of which are commonly known in 
some countries as Ligorians.”—Addis & Arnold : Cath. 
Dict. p. 710. 

B. As adj.: Belonging to or in any way 
connected with the Redemptorists or St. Al- 
phonsus Liguori. Chiefly employed in the 
term Liguorian-theology. 


Liguorian-theology, s. 
Ch. Hist. : The same as LIGUORIANISM (q.V.). 


Li-guor-i-an-ism, s. [For etym. see ex- 
tract.] 
Ch. Hist. : (See extract), [PROBABILISM.] 


“The naine Liguorianism has been ponuletly given 
in the present century to a particular school of moral 
and devotional theology _ the Roman Catholic 
Church by the controversial opponents of that 
school, whether themselves Roman Catholics or not. 
It is derived from the name of one of its principal and 
most influential exponents, Alfonso Maria de’ Liguori, 
a theologian, saint, and doctor of the Roman Church. 
In strictness the term is not accurate, for Liguori was 
in uo sense the founder of the school, nor did he inno- 
vate upon, develope, or exaggerate its principles and 
maxims.”—Dr. Lee, in Encyc, Brit. (ed 9th), xiv. 634, 


* lig’-ure, s. [Low Lat. ligurius, from Avyvprov, 
Avyyovptov, Avyxovpiov, AvyKovproy (ligurion, 
linggurion, lingkurion, lungkourion), from \vy- 
Kos ovpov (lungkos owron) = lynx’s urine, from 
the belief that it was composed of the urine 
of lynxes.] A kind of precious stone, worn in 
the breastplate of the Jewish high-priest. 

“The third row aligure, an agate, and an amethyst.” 
— Exodus xxviii. 19, 

Li-gir-i-_an, a. [For etym. see def.] Coming 
from or belonging to the district of Italy an- 
ciently known as Liguria, 

Ligurian-bee, s. 
Entom.: Apis tigustica, common in Italy 


and Greece. It is this species which Virgil 
celebrated (Georgic iv.). 
ii-gu-rite, s. (Named after Liguria, the 


ancient name for a part of Italy.) 


Min.: An apple-green variety of Sphene 
(q.v.), found at Stura, in the Apennines. 


ij-siis/-ti-ciim, s. [So named because some 
of the species are found in what was the 
ancient Liguria.] 

Bot.: Lovage; a genus of umbelliferous 
plants, family Seselinide. Twenty species 
are known. Two species are cultivated as salad 
plants, L. officinale, common in the south of 
Europe, and L, scoticum, the Scottish Lovage, a 
native of the sea coasts, and eaten, raw or boiled, 
by the Shetlanders. The flavor is aromatic, but 
acrid and nauseous to strangers. L, officinale, 
has a strong, peculiar odor, but is used asa salad. 


li-giis’-trin, s. [Eng., &c., ligustr(wm); -in.] 
Chem.: A yellow, bitter extract obtained 
from the leaves of Ligustrum vulgare. It 
strikes a deep indigo-blue colour with strong 
sulphuric acid. 


ii-gis'-triim, s. [Lat.] 

Bot.: Privet: a genus of Oleacex, tribe 
Olez. The calyx and corolla are four-cleft, 
the berries two-celled, each cell one to two- 
seeded, Ten are known. Ligustrum vulgare 
(Common Privet), has elliptic, lanceolate ever- 
green leaves in compact panicles of small 
white flowers, followed by black globose ber- 
Ties. Often planted for fences, as it bears 
clipping. Flowers June and July. Found 
apparently wild in the south of Scotland, 
Ireland, and perhaps in England ; naturalized 
in Scotland. The berries yield a rose-dye and 
a bland oil used in Germany for cooking. In 
Belgium the dried and powdered twigs are used 
for tanning. 


ii-gyr’-ls (yr as ir), s. [Gr. Aryupéds (Ligue 
ros) = clear, whistling, shrill, sharp.] 
Entom.: A genus of Lamellicorn Beetles, 
family Scarabeide, sub - family Dynastine. 
Ligyrus bituberculatus feeds on sugar cane, 
and is sometimes destructive to the crop in 
Demerara, 


*Tik’-a-ble, a. [LiKeas.e.] 


Liguorian—likerousness 


* lik’-a-ble-néss, s. [LIKEABLENESS.] 


like, * liche,* lik, * lyk, * lyche, * iliche, 
yliche, a., adv., & s. [A.8. lic, in comp. gelic ; 
cogn. with Dut. ge-lijk = like ; Icel. likr, glikr ; 
Dan. lig ; Sw. lik; Goth. ga-leiks ; Ger, gleich ; 
M. H. Ger. ge-lich; O. H. Ger. ka-lth. Cf. 
also Gr. tyAtkos (télikos) = of such an age, 
such; Lat. ¢alis= such; Russ. tolikti = such. 
From the same root as A.S. lic = a body. 
{Licu.] O. Sax. & Icel. U4k.] [Hacu, Sucw, 
WHIcH.] ‘ 

A. As adjective: 

J. Resembling; having resemblance ; of the 
same appearance or form; similar, alike; as, 
He is very like his brother. 

2, Equal in quantity,, quality, or degree ; 
same ; exactly corresponding. 


“ Like strength is felt from hope and from despair.” 
. Pope: piers 3 Iliad xv. 852. 


3. Corresponding in character, nature, or 
disposition. (Shakesp. : Julius Caesar, v. 4.) 
*4, Having an appearance indicative of 
something ; giving reason for a certain belief 
or expectation ; probable, likely. 
“Tis like to be loud weather.” : 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iii. 3. 
+5. Ina position affording a possibility or 
probability of a future act or state ; likely. 
“You are like to lose your hair.” 
Shakesp, - Tempest, iv. 
6. Having power, ability, inclination, or 
means ; equal, disposed, or inclined to. 


“Many were not easy to be governed, nor like to con- 
form themselves to strict rules.’—Clarendon. Civil 
War. 


B. As adverb: 

1. In the like or same manner; equally, 
similarly, exactly. (Shakesp. : Sonnet 60.) 

* 2. So as to resemble. 


“He hath drawn wy picture. Anything like?” 
Shakesp. « Love's Labour's Lost, Vv. 2. 


* 3, Probably, likely. 
“ Will money buy them? Very like.” 
Shakesp. ; Tempest, V. 
C, As substantive: 
1. A person or thing like or resembling 
another ; an exact counterpart ; a resemblance. 
“ That mightiest space in fortune nature brings 
To join like likes and kiss like native things.” 
Shakesp.: Al's Well That Ends Weil, i. 1. 
2. A liking ; a fancy ; a feeling of pleasure 
and satisfaction ; a longing desire: as, Every 
one has his likes and dislikes, 
4 Had like: Came near to; was or were 
nearly, (Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, 


like-minded, a. Having a similar mind, 
disposition, or purpose. (Phil. ii. 2.) 


* like, s. [Licx.] 


* like-wake, * lyke-wake, s. (Lycu- 
WAKE. ] 


-like, suf. [Lixr, a.) A common suffix used 
with nouns to form adjectives, denoting a 
resemblance to the idea conveyed in the noun : 
as, child, child-like ; war, war-like, &c. Itis 
the same as -ly (q.v.). 


like, * lik-en, * lyk-en, v.t. & 7. [A.8. lician, 
lican = to be like or suitable for; lic, ge-ltc 
= like (q.v-) ; cogn. with Dan. lijken=to be 
like, to resemble, to suit, from ge-lijk = 
like ; Icel. ltka = to like, from likr = like; 
Goth. leikan, ga-leikan = to please, from ga- 
leiks = like; M. H. Ger. lichen, ge-lichen = to 
be like, from ge-lich = like.] 
A. Transitive: 
* 1. Originally used impersonally : it pleases ; 
it is agreeable to. 
“Tt likes us well; Young princes, close your hands,” 
akesp.: King John, ii. 2. 
* 2. To please; to be agreeable to. 
“Call for what wine you please, which likes you 
the best.” Cartwright: Ata Dry Dinner. 
3. To be pleased with; to enjoy in a moder- 
ate degree ; to approve, 
“ That on so little acquaintance you should Jike her.”* 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, v. 2. 
* 4, To make like ; to compare; to liken. 
“* Like me to the peasant boys of France.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI, iv. 6. 
* 5, To be like; to resemble. 
“You like none, none you, for constant heart.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 58, 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To be pleased ; to feel a moderate degree 
of pleasure. 
“T look’d upon her with a soldier's eye ; 


That lik'd, but had a rougher task in hand.” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, i. 1. 


nel 

2, To choose ; to be willin. 

“Té the man like not to take his brother's wife.”= 
Deut, xxv. 7 

* 3, To be likely ; to go near. 

4 babl t his death, as he Uiited to have done 
bro secrongn Wolpe 3 Letters, ii. 198. 


* like’-a-ble, * lik’-a-ble, a. [Eng. like: 
ue “Of'a nature deserving to be liked; 
pleasing ; lovable. 

“It is a very likeable place.”—Southey. The Doctor 
ch. xxxiv. 

* [ike’-a-ble-néss, * lik’-a-ble-ness, + 
[Eng. likeable; -ness.] ‘The quality or state of 
being likeable ; attractiveness. 


* like'-hood, s. [Bng. like, a.; -hood.] Like 
lihood. 


like’-li-hood, * lik-li-hed, * like-ly- 
hede, s. (Eng. likely ; -hood.] 
* 1, Resemblance, likeness, comparison. 


“There is no likelihood between pure light and 
black darkness, or between righteousness and repro 
bation."—Zaleigh. 


2. The quality or state of being likely; 
probability, chance, likeliness. 


“What we have just reason to caution any man 
against will in likelihood come to pass.” —Whitby : On 
the Five Points, dis. 5, ch. xi., § 11. 


* 3, That from which a conclusion can or 
may be drawn; a sign, aN appearance, an 
indication. 

“Many likelihoods informed me of this before.”== 

Shakesp.; All’s Well That Ends Well, i. 3. 
* 4, Circumstantial evidence ; proof. 
“These likelihoods confirm her flight from hence.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, Vv. 2 
like’-li-néss, * like-li-nesse, * lik-li- 
nes, s. [Eng. likely ; -ness.] ’ 

* 1, Resemblance, likeness. 

2. Probability, likelihood, chance. 

* 3. Suitableness, agreeableness. 


papi’ * lik-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. like, a4 
-ly. 


A, As adjective: 
* 1, Such as may be liked; attracting 
liking ; likeable, pleasing, agreeable. 


“ T have not seen 
So likely an ambassador of love.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. ® 


* 2. Similar, alike, like, congenial. 
“ Love is a celestial harmonie 
Of likely harts composed of starres concent.” 
Spenser: Hymne in Honour of Beauty, 196 
3. Having the appearance of truth or pro 
bability ; probable, credible. 


“T never thought it possible or likely.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, LL 


4, In such a position or situation as pro- 
bably to do some act: as, I am likely to cali 
to-morrow. 

5. Suitable, well-adapted, convenient; that 
will probably suit one’s purpose. 

6. Of good breeding and accomplishments ; 
accomplished, talented. (American.) 

B. As adv.: Probably ; in all probability. 


“While man was innocent, he was likely ¢ 
of nothing that imported him to know.”"—Glanvild: 


lik-en, * lik-nen, * lyk-nen, v.t. & ¢ 

[Sw. likna = (1) to resemble, (2) to liken, from 
lik = like ; Dan. ligne = (1) to resemble, (2) to 
liken, from lig =like,] [Lixg, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 41, To make like ; to cause to resemble. 
. = To compare ; to consider or represent as 
ike. 


“To whom then will ye liken God? or what likeness 
will ye compare unto him ?”—Jsaiah xl. 18, 


* B. Intrans.: To be like; to resemble. 


“ His schal lyke that layk that lyknes her tylle.” 
E. Eng. Alt. Poems ; Cleanness, 1,064 


like’-néss, * lik-nes, * i-lik-nes, s. [A.8. 

ge-licnes, from lic, ge-lic = like (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being like; simi 
larity, resemblance. 

“Tn the likeness of God made he him.”—Genesis v. 2. 

2, That which is like or similar ; that which 
resembles another; especially a portrait or 
picture of a person or thing. 


“* Had he that real likencss shown, 
Would any man the picture own ?” 
Gay : Fables, pt.i., fab. 18 
3. Form, appearance. 
“And above the firmament that was over their 
heads was the likeness of a throne.”—Zzekiel i. 26, 


lik’-ér-oiis, a. jLIcKERISH.] 


| *lik’-6r-olis-nés, s. [Lickerisuness.] 


; F = a a SS 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt 


or, wore, wolf, work. whé, sin; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, S¥rian. 2%, c= 6; 


ey=a qu=-kw. 


likewise—lily 
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=<) Gare ee eeeeereeeeenee nT 
Hike’- wise, * lyke- 


Wyse, adv. or conj. 
{For in like wise.) In like wise; in like man- 
» Mer; also, moreover, 
“ Jesus said unto them, I also will ask one thin, 
hi 
SSG Tatas mies ra eataogy wa 
ik’-ing, a. &s. [(Lixs, v.] 
* A. As adj.: Having a certain appearance ; 
featured, fe al *! “ ; 
“Why should hi worse 
the children which are of Sum sort? Dena 
B. As substantive : 


1. The state of being pleased; contentment. 
“Than to dri y 
hap ath de Bout Nahin, kk 
* 2. Favour, goodwill. 
“You have broken from his liking.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, ¥. 1. 
8. Inclination, desire. 
“A sudden tr Bos 
soi St fo Se LT i 
*4, State of the body ; especially good or 
plump condition, 
ee ier Ape mt Panay *e 
* 5, A state of trial. 
Came but aac on tains here.” 
Dryden: Threnodia Augustalis, 153, 
pe *li-lach, s. & a. (Sp. lilac, lila; 
Ital. lila ; Turk. leilak ; cf. Pers. lilaj, lilanj, 
lilang = the indigo plant.) 
A. As substantive: 
Bot. : The us Syringa, and specially S. 
. Ut simple leaves, and very frag- 
_ Fant pale violet or purple flowers, in beautiful 
thyrsoid terminal panicles. It was introduced 
into Great Britain from Persia and Turkey 
about 1597. It has been introduced into this 
country and is widely cultivated in our gardens, 
as a favorite flowering plant. It has valuable 
febrifugal qualities, owing to the prone in it 
of lilacine (q.v.). The wood yields, by distil- 
lation, a fragrant oil. The Chinese Lilac has 
larger flowers, but with less odor. 
yeahs ayn is Melia Azedarach in) 
n ardenbergia monophylla, (2 
Prostanthera violacea ; Indian lilac, Melia 
semperflorens ; and Persian lilac, Syringa persica. 
B. As adj.: Of the colour of lilac; pale 
dull violet, a little mixed with white. 


H-la-cine, s. [Eng. lilac ; -ine.] 

Chem.: Syringine. An alkaloid extracted 
from the bark, oon oa and the <a of = 
lilac, | vulgaris. It is obtained in the 
form ates needles, which are soluble in 
water and in alcohol, but insomble in ether. 
It possesses a taste which is at the same time 
sweet, bitter, penser, and astringent. It 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, form- 
ing a yellowish-green solution, which gradually 
changes to violet-blue ; on diluting with water 
it takes an amethystcolour. Lilacine is little 
known in England, but in the south of Europe 
it is considered an unfailing remedy for the 
intermittent fever which prevails in marshy 
and insalubrious districts. 


W-la-lite, s. (Etym. doubtful.) 
Min. : The same as Lerrpouite (q.v.), 


5 Ape alt s. pl. (Lat. lili(wm) ; fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -acew. 

Bot.: Lilyworts; an order of Endogens 
founded by Linnzus in 1751, and still retained. 
It is the typical order of the alliance Liliales. 
It consists of herbaceous plants, shrubs, or 
trees, with bulbs, tubers, rhizomes, or fibrous 
roots ; leaves generally narrow, with parallel 
veins ; flowers large and showy, to small and 
green, with all intermediate gradations ; calyx 
and corolla confounded, both coloured, some- 
times cohering into a tube; stamens six, in- 
verted into the perianth ; the anthers opening 
inwards ; ovary free, three celled ; fruit succu- 
lent, dry, or capsular, Seeds one above an- 
other, in one or two rows. Many of the species 
are very beautiful. They are widely diffused, 
being, however, more common in temperate 
than in tropical countries ; those belonging to 
the latter region — often arborescent. Some 
are eaten; many yield fibres capable of being 


un; others are used medicinally; some 
veld resins, some spect about (Lindley.) 
y 


own genera 170, species about 1,500. (Sir 
Joseph Hooker.) Lin divides the order into 
eleven tribes : Tuli Hemerocallez, Aloin- 
ex, “pg sewer erex, Anthericee, Aphyl- 
achendorfee, As Aspidis- 

This order contains 


boul, 3 port, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; 
oalbmhegeyh reg -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


many of our finest garden and green-house 
flowers, such as lilies, tulips, dog’s tooth violet 
tuberose, lily of the valley, — and 
others useful for food, medicine, 

lil-i-a’-¢é-oiis (or ceous as shiis), a. (Lat. 
liliaceus, from lilium=a lily.J. Pertaining 
to lilies or the Liliaces ; like a lily. 


Mil-i-al, a. [(Lierates.] 
Bot.: Of or eres to the alliance Liliales, 


the typical order Liliacew, or its typical genus 
Lilium. 
Iil-i-a-lés, s. pl. (Mase. and fem. pl. of Mod. 


Lat. lilial(is), from Lat. lilium = a lily.} 

Bot.: The Lilial alliance. It consists of 
hypogynous, bisexual, hexapetaloid endogens, 
with copious albumen. Lindley includes 
under it the orders Gilliesiacew, Melanthacex, 
Liliacew, and Pontederacew (q. v.). 


Iil-i-6-2, s. pl. [Lat. lili(wm); fem. pl. adj. 
suff. ee.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Liliaces, type Lilium. The 
styles are combined or the stigma sessile, the 
capsule loculicidal, the testa various, the 
radicle next the hilum. British genera: Scilla, 
Muscari, Ornithogalum, Allium, Gagea, 
Lloydia, Fritillaria, with two more—Tulipa 
dou and Lilium only naturalised. 


*lil-ied, * 1il-li a. (Eng. lily; -ed.] 
Full of or covered with lilies. 


“ Nymphs and shepherds dance no more 
By sandy Ladon's lilied banks.” Milton: Arcades. 


Lil’-i-pit, Lil’-li-piit, s. & a. [See def.) 
A. As subst.: The name of an imaginary 
country in Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, the in- 
habitants of which were pigmies. 


“ Watchful against impending harms 
All Litiiput.cried out, ‘To ts ig 
Lioyd: Charity; A Fragment, 


B. As adj. : Liliputian. 


Lil-i-pi-tian, Lil-li-pw-tian, «a. & s. 
[Eng. Liliput ; -ian.] 
A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Liliput; 
pigmy, small, pigmean. 
B. As substantive: 
1, A native of Liliput (q.v.). 
2. A person of very diminutive size; a pigmy. 


Lilith, s. [Heb. ™>) (lilith) = properly the 
nightly one, the name of a female night-spirit 
that wanders about in the deserts (cf. Matt. 
xii. 43), and which the seer represents as 
taking up its permanent abode in Edom. 
(Newman: Heb. Lex.)) 

1. Ord. Lang.: A word transliterated and 
adopted from the Hebrew by Henderson, 
following the example of Aquila, Van der 
Palm, and de Wette. The LXX. translate it 
by dvoxévravpa (onokentauroi), the Vulgate by 
lamia, and most moderns by ‘ screech-owl.” 
Bochart, Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, and Hitzig, 
are of the same opinion as Newman. [Etym.] 
See also Cheyne s Proph. of Isaiah, xxxiy. 14.) 

Lamia, {[.] 

“ There also the Jilith shall rest, 
And find for herself a place of repose.” 
E, Henderson: Isaiah xxxtv. 14. 

2. Folk-lore: According to Talmudic tradi- 
tion, Lilith was Adam’s first wife, who for her 
refractory conduct was transformed into a 
demon endowed with power to injure and 
destroy infants unprotected by the necessary 
amulet. (Hershon: Talmudic Mise., p. 9.) 
(See also Buxtorf, Lex. Talm., s.v.; Burton, 
Anat, Mel. (ed. 1881), p. 116.) [Lamta.] 


* It was Lilith, the wife of Adam, .. . 
Not a drop of her blood was human, 
But she was made like a soft sweet woman,” 
dD, G. Rossetti: Lden Bower, 


*1i1'-i-tim, s. (Lat. liliwm ; Gr. Aeipvov(leirion) 


= a lily.) 

Bot.: A genus of Liliacew, tribe Tulipese 
(Lindley), the typical Remus of the tribe Lilies 
‘Sir J. Hooker) Bulb of many imbricated 
eshy scales ; leaves all cauline, not sheathing, 
alternate or whorled; flowers few or owt 
large, solitary, erect, or drooping ; perianth- 
segments free, caducous, erect below, recurved 
or revolute above ; nectary median elongate ; 
stamens hypogynous or in the base of the seg- 
ments ; laments subulate; anthers versatile, 
bursting inwards; ovary six-grooved ; style 
terete ; stigma obtuse. Fruit capsular, erect, 
seeds many, in two series. Known species 
forty, all from the north temperate zone. 
Liliwm Martagon, the Martagon or Turk’s cap 
lily, which has pale purple or white flowers, 


is naturalised in Surrey; its native country fa 
Continental Europe. L. pyrenaicum is a 
garden escape in Devduehick About fift 
three species, with many varieties, are culti- 
vated in gardens. Many are hardy enough to 
thrive in almost any situation, even under the 
shade of trees, 


] Liliwm candidum is the White or Bourbon 
lily ; it was brought in 1596 from the Levant ; 
L, crocewm, the Yellow lily, brought the same 
eng from Germany ; L. japonicum, the Japan 

ily, introduced from China in 1804. L. 

cedonicum [Lity, 2], the Scarlet Martagon lily, 
brought from the Levant in 1596; L. pomypo- 
nium, the Scarlet Pompone lily, introduced 
from Siberia in 1629; L. bulbiferum is the 
Bulb-bearing or Orange lily, brought from 
Italy in 1596. L. superbum, the Superb Mar- 
tagon lily, introduced from North America in 
1738: and L, tigrinwm, the Tiger or Tiger- 
spotted lily from China in 1804. The finest of 

1 is a Japanese species, L. awratum intro- 
duced into gardens from Japan in 1860. It is 
two to five feet high, the flowers, which are 
white with purple blotches, being sometimes 
a foot across. The smell is perceived at a dis- 
tance. The bulbs of L. wallichianum, an Indian 
species, have demulcent properties, and are 
used in pectoral complaints. L. pomponium 
is cultivated in Kamtchatka for its roots, 
which are roasted and eaten. 


lill, s. [Etym. doubtful.] One of the holes of 
a wind-instrument. (Scotch.) 


* 1i11, vi. & t. [Lou] 


lill’-ite, s. [Named by Reuss after Von Lill; 
suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : An earthy mineral resembling glau- 
conite (q.v.), of a blackish-green colour. Hard- 
ness, 2}; sp. gr. 3°043, Analysis yielded : silica, 
82°48 ; sesqui- and protoxide of iron, 54°95; 
water, 10°20 ; carbonate of lime, 1°96 ; sulphide 
of iron, 0°63 = 100°22. Found at Przibram, 
Bohemia. Grouped as a sub-species by Dana 
under Jollyte (q.v.). 


lil-li-biil-lér’-o, 1i1-li-bir-lér’-o, s. (Said 
to have been a word of distinction used by 
the Irish Papists in their massacres of the 
Protestants in 1641.) The refrain and name 
of a song, written by Lord Wharton, which 
contributed in no little degree to the revolu- 
tion of 1688. 

“One of the characteristics of the good old soldier is 
his trick of whistling Lillibullero.’—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. ix. 

lil’-1y-pil-lies, s. [From the native name.] 
Bot. : Acommon Victorian name for Eugenia 
Smithii. [EuGEnta.] 


lilt, v.i. & t. (Lizz, s.] 

A, Intransitive: 

1. To do anything with a spring, jerk, or 
hop ; to jerk, to spring. 

2. To sing in a cheerful, lively style. 

B. Trans.: To sing or play in a cheerful, 
lively style. 

“ Hech ! but she would Jil that bonnily."—C. Kings- 

ley : Alton Locke, ch. ix. 

lilt, s. [Prob.. onomatopoetic.] A cheerful, 
lively air or tune ; an Irish dance accompanied 
with singing. 

lil-y, * lil-i, * lil-ie, * lil-ly, s. & a. [A.S. 
lilie, from Lat. liliwm, from Gr. Ae‘prov (letrion) 
=a lily; Fr. lis; Sp. lirio; Ital. giglio.] 

A. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. ; In the same sense as IT. 


“ For right as she can peint a lili whit... . 
She peinted hath this noble creature.” 
Chaucer» ©, T., 11,966. 
*9, Fig.: 


That end of a compass which 
oints to the north ; so called from its being 
requently ornamented with a jlewr-de-lis, 


“ As to the Pole the lily bends 
Tn « sea-compass,” Howell: Letters, ili, 4. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Bot.: Properly the genus Lilium (q.v.), 
but used also of various other genera more 
or less akin to it. 

2. Scripture: 

(1) Old Test. : Heb. Ox (shushan), 1 Kings 
xii. 19; JWW (shoshan), Song of Solomon 
ii, 16, iv. 5, v. 18, vi. 2-8, vii. 3 M)WW (sho- 
shanah), 2 Chron. iv. 5, Song of Solomon ii. 
1.2. Perhaps Liliwm chalcedonicum. 

(2) New Test. : The lily [Gr. xpivoy (krinon).] 


sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = { 
-sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dol 
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alluded to by Jesus in Matt. vi. 28, is by 
some believed to have been Liliwm chalcedoni- 
cum, which has red flowers, and is common in 
Syria. 

4 The African lily is Agapanthus wmbella- 
tus; the Barbadoes lily, Hippeastrum equestre ; 
the Belladonna lily, Amaryllis Belladonna 
(Belladonna purpwrascens); the Blackberry 
lily, Pardanthus chinensis (American); the 
Brisbane lily, Euryclea australasica ; the Cape 
Ccast lily, Crinwm spectabilis; the Day lily, 
the genus Hemerocallis; the Fire or Flame 
lily, Pyrolirion ; the Flax lily, Phormium 
tenax; the Guernsey lily, Nerine sarniensis ; 
the Lent lily, Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus ; 
the Lesser Water lily, Hydrocharis morsus- 
rane; the Mexican lily, Hippeastrum regine ; 
the Persian lily, Fritillaria persica ; the Pond 
lily, the genus Nuphar; the Prairie lily, 
Mentzelia ornata; the Rock lily, Selaginella 
convoluta ; the Scarborough lily, Vallota pur- 

rea; the Water lily, Nymphea; and the 

hitsun lily, Narcissus poeticus. (Treas. of 
Bot., &c.) 

{ The Stone-lily is not a plant but a liiy- 
shaped animal. [LILy-ENCRINITE.] 

{| Oil of lilies: An unguent formerly obtained 
by infusing the flowers of Liliwm candidum 
in oil. 

*B. As adj.: Pure, as a lily; unstained, 
nnsullied. (Keats.) 

* lily-beds, s. vl. Delicate flower-beds in 
Elysium. (Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, 
iii 2.) 

lily-beetle, s. 

Entom.: Crioceris merdigera, a tetramerous 
beetle, family Crioceride, of uniform brown- 
ish tint ; parasitic on lilies, whence its popu- 
lar name. Its specific name (= ordure-bear- 
ing) has reference to the fact that the larva 
covers its back with its excrement as a pro- 
tection. 


lily-encrinite, s. [ENcriniTE, ENCRINUS.] 


*lily-faced, a. Pale-faced; affectedly 
modest or squeamish, 


* lily-handed, a. Having delicate, white 
hands. 


lily-hyacinth, s. 
Bot. : Scilla lilio-hyacinthus. 


* lily-liver, s. A coward. 


“Talways knew that I was a lily-liver.”"—Thackeray ; 
Roundabout Papers, xii. 


*lily-livered, a. White-livered, cow- 
ardly, dastardly. 
“A base, lily-livered, action-taking knave,” 


Shakesp.: Lear, i. L 
lily of the field, s. 
Bot.: The genus Amaryllis, 


lily of the valley, s. 
1. Bot. : The genus Convallaria (q.v.). 


“ Lily of the valley has a strong root that runs into 
the ground."—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


2. Script.: [Ltry, II. 1 (2)]. 

lily-pad, s. One of the broad, floating 
leaves of the water-lily. (American.) 

lily-pink, s. 

Bot. : Aphyllanthes, a genus of Liliacex. 

lily-thorn, s. 

Bot.: The genus Catesbea, order Cin- 
chonacer, tribe Gardenide. Two species are 
cultivated in Britain: Catesbea spinosa and 
C. parviflora, 


* lily-white, a. 


Wil’ -V-worts, s. pl. [Eng. lily, and pl. worts.] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Liliaceze (q.v.). 


Gi'-ma (1), s. The capital city of Peru. 
Lima-bean, s. 
Bot. : Phaseolus lunatus. 


Lima-wood, s. [Braziu (1), A.J 


di’-ma (2),.s. (Lat. lima=a file.] 

Zool. : A genus of Molluscs, family Ostreide. 
The shell is equivalve, compressed, obliquely 
oval; the anterior side gaping, the posterior 
one rounded, usually close; the umbones 
apart, eared ; the hinge area triangular ; the 
cartilage-pit central. The animal has the 
mantle margins separate, Lima is either free 
or spins a byssus, Twenty recent species are 
known, and two hundred fossil. The former 


Of a pure white colour. 


lilyworts—limber 


from Norway, Britain, India, &c., the latter 
from the Trias, if not from the Carboniferous, 
period onward. 


1i-ma/-cé-oiis (or ceous as shiis), a. (Lat. 
limaceis = slimy, from limas (q.v.). J 
Zool, : Of or pertaining to the genus Limax, 
or slugs. 


li-mi¢'-i-de, s. pl. (Lat. limag, genit. 
limac(is) (g.V.), and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: Slugs. A family of gasteropodous mol- 
luses, order Pulmonifera, section Inopercu- 
lata. The shellis small orrudimentary, usually 
internal or partially concealed by the mantle. 
The animal elongated, the body and foot not 
distinct from each other. The head and 
tentacles retractile, the tentacles four, the 
upper pair supporting eyes. The mantle 
small, shield-shaped. Abundant in the United 
States and elsewhere. 


li-ma-g¢in, s. [Lat. limas, genit. limac(is) = 
a snail; -in.] 

Chem,: A substance obtained as a white 
earthy mass from the garden-snail. It is 
soluble in hot water and alcohol, and is pre- 
cipitated with tannic acid. 


li-ma-g¢i’-na, s. (Fem. sing. of Mod. Lat. 
limacinus, from Lat. limaw = a slug, a snail.) 
Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Limacinide (q.y.). The shell is subglobose, 
sinistral, spiral, umbilicated. No operculum. 
Animal with expanded fins. Two known 
recent species from the Arctic and the Ant- 
arctic seas. 


li-ma-¢in’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. limacin(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pL. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool.: A family of Molluses, order Ptero- 
poda. The shell, which is sinistral, is minute, 
spiral, sometimes operculate. The animal 
with fins attached to the sides of the mouth. 


li-ma-cd'-dés, s. [Lat. limaz, genit. limac(is) 
=a snail; -odes, from Gr. eldos (eidos) = form.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of the family Li- 
macodide (q.v.). Limacodes testudo is British. 


li-ma-co'-di-dee, s. pl. (Lat. limacod(es) ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Lepidoptera, some- 
times called Cochleopodide. It is of the 
tribe Bombycina. The antennz are not pec- 
tinated, The wings rather short and broad 
with long fringes. The larva smooth, onisci- 
form, with no perceptible legs. The species 
are wide spread. 


li-ma-da, s. [Mod. Lat. lim(a); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Zool.: A family of conchiferous molluses, 
by some separated from Ostreide, with which 
it is generally united. 


*li-maile, s. [Fr. limaille.] A mass of filings 
of any metal. 


{Lat. limatus, pa. par. of 


* li-ma@/-tion, s. 
The act of 


limo = to file; lima =a file.] 
filing or polishing. 


* li'-ma-ture, s. (Lat. limatura, from limatu- 
rus, fut. par. of limo = to file.] 
1) The act of filing. 
2. Filings of any metal ; the particles rubbed 
off by a file. 


lr-ma&x, s. [Lat.=a slug, a snail.] 

Zool.: Slug. The typical genus of the 
family Limacide (q.v.). The shell is internal, 
oblong, flat, or slightly concave beneath the 
nucleus posterior. Animal with a foot pointed 
and keeled behind the mantle. Shield-shaped, 
with granulated or concentric striae. Known 
tecent species fifty-one from Europe, and one 
fossil from the Eocene. 


Timb (1) ( silent), *lim, * lyme, *lymmae, s. 
[A.S. lim; cogn. with Icel. limo; Dan, & Sw. 
lem. The d is excrescent. The original mean- 
ing was probably a twig, a branch broken off, 
a fragment, from A.S. lemian, lemman = to 
break ; cf. Icel. lemja=to break ; lim = foliage 
of a tree ; limi = arod; Dan. lime =a twig.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) One of the extremities of the human 
body, an arm, a leg; espec. the latter. 


» The sofa suits 
The gouty Vimbd. Cowper : Task, i. 107. 


(2) A branch of a tree; one of some size, 

2, Figwratively : 

(1) A person or thing regarded as a part of 
something else ; as, a limb of the law. 


“For Antony is but a %mb of Cesar.” 
me ane Y Shakenp. ¢ Julius Owsar, i. & 


* (2) An active member, 


“ These are the limbs of the plot.” 
ee Shakesp. * rte VIL,LL 


(3) A mischievous child; an urchin. (Collog.) 
(Imp.] 

II. Locksmith.: One of the pieces which 
compose a lock. 


* limb-meal, *lyme-mele, adv. Limb 
from limb; piecemeal. 
“0 that I had her here, to tear her léimb-meal.” 


Shakesp.. Cymbeline, ii. 4. 
limb (2) () silent), s. [Lat. limbus =a border, 
an edging’; Fr. limbe = a brink.] 

I, Astronomy : 
1, The border or outermost edge of the 
sun or moon, 


“T caught sight of the lunar limb."—Tyndal: Frag- 
ments of Science, ch, Vi. 


2. The graduated arc or section of a measur- 
ing or optical instrument. 

II, Botany: 

1. (Of a petal): The expanded part of a petal 
which is a modification of the blade of adeaf. 

2. (Of a gamosepalous corolla) : The expanded 
portion, as distinguished from the throat and 
the tube. It may be piane or concave, with a 
great or less number of segments. 


*limb (0 silent), v.¢. [Lim (1), 8.J 
1. To supply or furnish with limbs. 


“They limb themselves, and colour shape or sise, 
Assume, as likes them best.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 352. 


2, To tear limb from limb ; to dismember. 


lim’-bach-ite, s. pees after the place 
where found, Limbach ; suff. -ite (Min). 
Min. : A grayish- to greenish-white massive 
mineral with greasy lustre. Sp, gr. 2°395. 
Compos. : a hydrated silicate of alumina and 
Magnesia, represented by the formula 
8MgO2SiOg + AlpO3Si0g + 2HO. Found at 
Limbach, Saxony, occupying cavities in ser< 
pentine. 


lim’-bat, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A cooling 
periodical wind, blowing in the isle of Cyprus 
from the north-west from eight a.m. to the 
middle of the day or later. 


lim’-bate, a. [Lat. limbatus, from limbus = 
a border, an edge.] 
Botany: 


1. The same as BoRDERED (q.v.). 
2. Having an expanded end. 
*lim’-béck, *lim'-bée, s. 
of alembic (q.v.).] 
1. Chem. : A still. 


“What potions have I drunk of syren tea: 
Distilled from timbecks, foul as hell within.” 
akesp. . Sonnet 118, 


[A contraction 


2. Her. : [DisTILLATORY]. 


*lim’-béck, *lim-bec, v.t. [Lutezc, 8.) 
To strain or pass through a limbeck. 


Iimbed (@ silent), a. [Eng. limb (1), s.; -ed.] 
Having limbs : sometimes used absolutely, 
but more commonly in composition, as large- 
limbed, long-limbed, &c. 


“Innumerous living creatures, perfect form 
Limbed and full grown.” ilton: P. Le vite 456, 


lim’-bér, a. [Allied to limp (q.v.).]  Flexi- 
~ easily bent, pliable, pliant, yielding, 
ithe, 
“Th ed their limb 
For wings.” tyes ‘Milton. z v4 dn SA 6, 


lim’-bér, *lim'-mér, s. [Properly linumer, 
which is a plural form, from Icel. limar = 
boughs, pl. of lim = foliage.] 

I. Ord. Lang. (Pl.): The shafts or thills of a 
vehicle. 

Il. Technically: 

1, Ordnance: The detachable part of a gun- 
carriage mounted on the two fore-wheels, and 
to which the horses are attached. The gun is 
limbered up when the trail of the gun-carriage 
proper is lifted up and looped over the pintle- 
hook of the limber, in order for marching. 
The term limber is also applied to the fore- 
carriage of the ammunition-waggon to which 
the caisson or tumbril is connected. Limbers 
differ in construction with the purpose and 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: £6, poe 
: . » > 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


Syrian. ..2%2, e©=6; ey=a. qu=kwe, 


tions of the guns; as—the casemate-lim- 
ap the field-gun limber, with an ammuuition 


LIMBER. 


box; the garrison-gun limber; the limber 
with shafts ; the pole-limber ; the siege-carriage 
limber ; the battery-waggon limber. 


2. ate ht. : A passage on each side of 
the keelson for 3 eg nee 


limber-board, s. 
Shipbuild. : A plank reaching from the keel- 
son to the limber-strake, and merely butting 
against the bulkheads, so as to be easily taken 
up to expose the limbers. 

s. 

1, Naut.: A chain — through the 
limber-holes of a vessel by which. ‘ae may 
be cleared of dirt that chokes them. 

2. Artillery: A keep chain which goes 
round the pintle and confines the trail to the 
limber, preventing its flying off the limber- 


s The ammunition or 
tool chest belonging to the limber of an ar- 
tillery of any description. Those of 


the gun and caisson are fitted up as 
ammunition-chests, while those of the f 
and battery wa contain ps tal tls 
and stores for cksmiths’ and for ecarriage- 
makers’ and saddlers’ use. 
limber-holes, s. pi. 
Shipbuild. : Holes through the floor-timbers 
on — side of the Lyn mae to pa tl pas- 
t bilge-water. row consti- 
tae the limber-passage. 
limber-hook, s. 
+ The hook on the limber to which 
the tal the gun is attached. 


limber--passage, s. [(LiMseR-HOLE.] 

limber-strake, s. 

Shipbuild.: That strake of the inner skin 
which is nearest to the keelson. A ce 


between it and the latter is called the limber, 
and forms a passage for bilge-water. 
limbering-up hoop, s. 
: A stirrup-handle on the trail of a 
Bo ns the piece is moved in limbering 
and unlimbering. 
*Jim-bér (1), vt. [Lorper, a] To make 
limber or ite» 
“ Her stiff hams ... are now limbered.”— Richardson: 
Clarissa, iii, 356. 
lim’-bér (2), vt. ori. [Lomer, s.) 
Ordnance: To attach the limber to, (Said of 
agun, and generally followed by up.) (More 
commonly used intransitively.) 


Hm -bér-néss, s. (Eng. limber, a.; -ness.) 
The wenthy or state of being limber ; flexi- 


Diadder of « cylindrical vessel”"—, r 
Works, iii, 268, 

lim'-bérs, s. pl. [Lrvner, s., 1] 

lim’-bi- s. [Named from the locality 


where found, Limburg.) P are 

Min. : Usually ed as an alte con- 
dition of chrysolite (q.v.) by oxidation of the 
iron, but. Rosenbusch is of opinion that it is 
the result of the alteration of the vitreous 

rtion of a rock, such as he has named Lim- 
Tragite (q.¥.» Occurs in a dolerite at Lim- 
burg, ‘ 


* Ess (6 silent), a. (Eng. limb ; -less.] 
itute of or without limbs. ee 
“This poor bleeding lémbless trunk, which g 
Swould divide among them. 4 aeeiCA. 
lim Properly the ablative of Lat. 
a irae oe. the full phrase being 
én limbo patrum ; Ital. limbo.) [Limpus.] 


Gil, b6}; pdUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, 
-@lan, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -sion=zhin, -cious, 


limber—lime 


1. Any place of misery; hell. 
“Oh, what asym of woe is this? 
As far from helj»as limbo is from bliss!” 
Shakesp. < Titus Andronicus, Mil, 1, 


2, Aprison ; a place of confinement. (Slang.) 
3. The same as Limaus (q.v.). 


“As to the condition of the soul between death and 
the resurrection, Islfm has no authoritative teaching ; 
the gonetat opinion is that there is a Mmbdo somewhere 
or other in which the spirits of the good repose, while 

© of the wicked are mprisoned elsewhere in a foul 


dungeon to await th ae, $ 3 
t yee their doom."—Palmer: The Qur'an, |, 


Limbo of Infants, s. 
rendering of Limbus Infantiwm (q.v.). 


“The existence of the Limbo of Infants has never 


been defined by the Church,"—Addis & Arnold: Cath 
Dict., p 519% 


Limbo of the Fathers, s. The Bng- 
lish rendering of Limbus rin (q.v-). , 


* Estius thinks it was to the spirits in the Limbo of 
the Fathers, as well as to those in Purgatory, that 
Christ preached."— Addis & Arnold: Cath. Dist 518. 


lim-bor’-i-a, s. [From Lat. limbus=a bor- 
der ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -oria (?).] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the family Lim- 
boride (q.v.). It is not British. * 
lim-bér’-i_dae, lim-bir-i-é'-2, s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat. limbori(a); fem. pl. adj. suff. (ida, -ec.] 
Bot. : A family of Angiocarpous or close- 
fruited Lichens, tribe Idiothalamee, There 
are rounded apothecia, closed in by a carbo- 
naceous special perithecium, finally bursting 
in various ways, and containing a somewhat 
waxy nucleus, which grows hard. (Griffith & 
Henfrey.) 


lim’-bis, s. [Lrsrn0.] 

Scholastic Theology: The edge or utmost 
limit of hell, the abode of souls to whom the 
merits of Jesus could not be applied, through 
no fault of their own. Dante’s description 
(Inferno, iv.) is quite consonant with scholastic 
teaching on the matter. Limbus is distin- 
guished, as— 

(1) Limbus Patrum, said to be the abode of 
those who died before the coming of Jesus 
Christ, and consequently before he “opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers.” The 
expression ‘ Abraham’s bosom” (Luke xvi. 
923) is supposed to designate this place ; and 
some theologians see an allusion to it in the 
et “unto the spirits in prison” (1 Pet. 

ii. 


“The ancient ideas have even held their place on 
into Christian thought, in pictures like that of the 
Limbus Patrum, the Hades where Christ descended to 
set free the chs."—Tylor; Primiive Culture 
(1873), fi. 83. 


(2) Limbus Infantium, defined as the abode 
of infants, to whom the merits of the Re- 
demption could not be applied, because they 
died without baptism either of water or of 
blood, and were too young to supplement the 
loss of the sacrament by baptismum in voto, 
which is an “ardent desire of receiving bap- 
tism of water, Fa with perfect charity.” 
Many opinions have been held as to the state 
of infants in Limbus, some believing them 
free from the pena sensus, while St. Augus- 
tine went so far as to teach that they suffered 
the actual pains of hell, The common opinion 
of theologians of the present day is that they 
enjoy natural happiness, while some believe 
that they may be admitted into heaven itself 
through the uncovenanted mercies of Al- 
mighty God. 


lime (1), *liim, *lym, *lyme, s. [A.8. 
lim = bitumen, cement ; cogn. with Dut. lijm 
= glue, lime; Icel. lim = glue, lime, chalk ; 
Dan. liim = glue; Sw. lim = glue; Ger. leim 
= glue; M. H. Ger. lim =birdlime; Lat. 
limus = mud, slime.] 

L, Ord. Lang.: A viscous substance sineared 
on twigs for the purpose of catching birds ; 
birdlime (q.v.). 

“ Poor bird! thowdst never fear the net or lime,” 


Shakesp.: Macbeth, iv. % 

Il. Technically: 

1. Chem. : [Catctum Oxrpk], 

2. Geol., &c.: The chief states in which 
lime occurs in geological strata are the car- 
bonate, the phosphate, and the sulphate of 
lime. ‘or the origin of the lime itself, see 
Limestone.) Phosphate of lime may come 
from bone, from coprolites, &c.; sulphate of 
lime is less clearly organic. 


tel of Tym and off ston.” 
“And bigan.a strong oA mt af Gloucester, Dp. i 


3. Pharm. : Lime, but only in the form of 
Liquor Calcis, is sometimes given internally as 
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an antacid. Externally applied it acts as » 
caustic, 

4. Sugar-manuf. : Lime-water used in clari- 
fying coarse sugar. 

‘| Lime-alumina garnet =Grossularite ; Lime- 
and-soda mesotype = mesolite, a member of the 
Mesotype group ; Lime-arsenate = Pharmaco- 
lite; Lime-borate = Bechilite ; Lime-borosili- 
cate = Datolite ; Lime-carbonate = Aragonite 
and Calcite (q-v.) 4 Lime-felspar = Anorthite > 
Liine-fluate, Lime-fluoride = Fluorite; Lime- 
harmotome = Phillipsite ; Lime-mesotype = a. 
member of the Mesotype group (q.v.) } Lime- 
nitrate = Nitrocaleite (q.v.); Lime-oxalate = 
Whewellite; Lime-oligoclase = Hafnefiordite ; 
Lime-phosphate = Apatite ; Lime-silicate = 
Wollastonite ; Lime-soda felspar= Labradorite : 
Lime-sulphate=Anhydriteand Gypswm ; Lime- 
titanate = Perofskite ; Lime-tungstate = Scheel- 
ite, and Lime-uranite = Autwnite (q.v.). 


lime-burner, s. One who burns lime 
stone in a limekiln to make lime. 


*lime-fingered, «a. Thievish. 
evans lime-fingered servants."—Bp. Hall: Works, 

lime-floor, s. A floor of lime-mortar, 
spread, beaten, and rubbed smooth. 


lime-light, s. A light produced by pro- 
jecting jets of ignited hydrogen and oxygen 
upon a ball of lime, making it incandescent. 
Invented by Lieutenant Drummond, who first. 
applied it in the focus of a paraboloid for 
geodetic purposes, 

lime-machine, s. 

Gas-making:; A machine in whieh gas is 
purified by passing through lime.. 

lime-malachite, s. 

Min.: A variety of Malachite (q.v.), con- 
taining carbonate of lime and some water 3 
fror Lauterberg, Harz, Germany. 


lime-paste, s. The cream of lime, pro- 
duced by slaking with water. 


lime-pit, s. A limestone quarry. 

lime-plant, s. 

Bot.: The May-apple, Podophyllum pelta- 
tum. (Ogilvie.) ; 

lime-powder, s. 
produced by air-slaking. 

lime-rod, s. A twig smeared over with 
bird-lime. 

“The currier and the lime-rod are the death of the 

fowle.” Breton : Fantastickes, 

lime-screen, s. A sifter for separating 

lime powdered by slaking from the lumps. 


lime-sink, s. A round hole or depression 
in the ground in limestone districts. 


lime-spreader, s. A travelling bor 
with perforated bottom, or other contrivance, 
for distributing powdered lime over land as a 
manure. 


lime-twig, s. 

1. Lit.: A twig smeared with bird-lime, 
used to catch birds. 

2. Fig.: A snare, a trap. 


“T knew the foul enchanter, though ne brn 
Entered the very lime-twigs of his spells.” 
Milton ; Comus, 616. 


*lime-twig, v.t. To entangle, to en- 
snare. 


lime-wash, s. <A coating given with 
lime-water ; white-wash. 


lime-water, s. A solution of lime in 700 
parts of cold water. It is tonic, astringent, 
and antacid. 


lime-wavellite, s. 

Min. ; A name given to a mineral occurrin; 
in radiated seeecal and hemispheric 

oups of acicular crystals in a phosphorite- 
rian. Sp. gr. 2°45; lustre, feeble ; colour, 
white. Eliminating impurities, Kosmanm re- 
gards the composition as a hydrated — 
phate of alumina and lime, containing li 


The decrepitated lime 


ime, 

14°86; alumina, 85°65 ; phosphoric-acid, 28°39; 
water, 21°09. Found with phosphorite at 
Dehrn and other places in Nassau. 


ime (2), s. [A corrupt. of line, itself a corrupt. 
a Pe: from AS lind = the linden-tree 
ve). 
ce The genus Tilia (q.v.), whose species 
are natives of North America, Asia, and 
Europe. ‘. americana, or T. glabra, is & 
common apecies in the United States, a grace- 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c, = bel, deL 
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a " 
*lim’-ér, * lym-ere, s. [Eng. lime (4), 8.5 


ful umbrageous tree, with larger leaves 
than 7. europea, the European species. It 
is often planted in streets as a shade tree, 
and Unter den Linden, the principal street of 
Berlin, is named from it. In the more 
western and southern parts of this country 
there are other species of Lime or Linden, 
[Tiz1A.] The Lime-tree grows to a great size 
in Europe. The honey made from it is 
considered very fine. The sap yields a kind 
of sugar. The bark is made into ropes and 
mats, and formerly was used for writing- 
tablets. The wood is soft, light, smooth, close- 
grained, suitable for carving. It is not much 
attacked by worms. It is made into light 
bowls, dishes, boxes for apothecaries, and 
dressers for shoemakers. The twigs are manu- 
factured into baskets and cradles. 


lime hawk-moth, s, 

Entom.: Smerinthus tilie, one of the com- 
monest of the Hawk-moths. It owes its 
popular name to the fact that the larva feeds 
on the leaves of the lime-tree. 


Qime (3), s. [Fr., from Pers. limd, limiin = 
a lemon, a citron; Arab. limeh = a lime.] 
[Lemon.] 

Botany: 

1. Citrus acida. 

2. Citrus limetta, more fully called the 
Swect Lime. It grows about eight feet high, 
with a crooked trunk and many-diffused 
branches armed with prickles. The leaves 
are ovate-lanceolate, nearly entire. The fruit, 
which is greenish-yellow, is almost globular, 
except that there is a protuberance at the 
top; the surface is regular; shining rind. 
It is about an inch-and-a-half in diameter. 
The juice is veryacid. There are various cul- 
tivated varieties. Some believe it a variety of 
Citrus medica, the Citron (q.v.). 


4 Wild-lime. 
Bot. : Atalantia monophylla. 
lime-juice, s. The juice of the lime, 


used for the same purposes as lemon-juice 
(q.v ). 
lime-juicer, s. (See extract.) 


“They would not go on a limejuicer, they said, for 
anything. (By limejuicer is meant an ocean-goin; 
ship, so called because the crew have salt meat serv 
out to them, and lime-juice with it against scurvy.”)— 
Pall Mau Gazette, Aug. 26, 1884, 


*lime (4), *lyemme, s. [Leam, s.] A thong, 
strap, or string to lead a dog ; a leash. 


lime, v.t. [Lime (1), s.] 
* 1. To smear with bird-lime. 


“Myself have Zim'd a bush for her.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry V1., 1. 3. 


* 2. To ensnare, to catch, to entangle, asa 
bird with bird-lime. 
“ Birds never limed no secret bushes fear.” 
Shakesp. ; Rape of Lucrece, 88, 
* 3. To ensnare in any way. 


“ Oh Timed soul, that, guna on to be free, 
Art more engaged.” Kesp.: Humlet, iii. 3. 


*4, To cement. 
“Who gave his blood to Zéme the stones together.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., v. 1. 
5, To manure with lime ; to spread lime over, 
“All sorts of pease love limed or marled land.”— 
Mortimer; Husbandry. 
*limed, a. [Fr. limer ; Lat. limo = to polish.) 
Polished. (Chaucer: House of Fame, iii.) 


*lime’-héind, s._ [Eng. lime (4), and hound.] 
A hound used in boar-hunting ; a limmer; so 
called from the leash in which he was led. 
(Massinger: Bashful Lover, i. 1.) 


lime’-kiln (or In as 1), s. [Eng. lime(1),s., and 
kiln.) A kiln in which limestone is calcined 
and reduced to lime. 


“The counter gate is as hateful to me as the reek of 
a limekiln.”—Shakesp..: Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 3. 


Li-mén’-é-an, a. & s. [See def.] 
_ A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Lima, or 
its inhabitants, in Peru. 


B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Lima. 


fi-mén-i~tis, s. [Gr. Aruevirns (limenitis) 
=of the harbour, harbour-guarding, from 
Adunv (limén) = a harbour.) 

Entom.: A genus of Butterflies, family 
Nymphalide, sub-family Nymphaline.  Li- 
menitis sybilla is the White Admiral Butterfly. 
(ApmtraL C. 2.] L. camilla is from Conti- 
nental Europe. Various other species are 
found in America, India, &c. 


lime’-stone, s. 


li-mét’-tic, a. 


lime—limitation 


The sane as LIMEHOUND (q.V.). 
Chaucer; Dreame. 


-er.) 
“Many relaies and limers.” 
(Eng. lime, and stone.] 

Geol.: A general name for all rocks the 
basis of which is carbonate of lime. It is not 
generally pure, but has in it alumina, silica, 
&c. In regions such as Auvergne and Tus- 
cany, in which extinct volcanoes exist, 
hundreds of springs, both cold and thermal, 
rise to the surface, bringing up from the sub- 
terranean depths carbonate. of lime. The 
quantity thus transferred to the surface in 
the course of ages is enormous, and manifold 
streams and rivers carry it into the sea. 
Molluses withdraw it for their shells, corals 
for their reefs, and in due time the upheaval 
of the sea-bed converts it into a terrestrial lime- 
stone rock. Metamorphic action can destroy 
it, and there is little limestone in rocks which 
have undergone such a change. When what 
used to be called primitive, now crystalline 
or metamorphic, limestone is found in such 
beds, it is probably of organic origin. Modern 
limestones are often composed entirely of 
organic remains or are studded thickly with 
them. Thus Crinoidal or Encrinital Lime- 
stone is composed chiefly of Encrinites, chalk 
of Foraminifers, Nummulitic Limestone of 
Nummulites, and Leith a Kalk of the 
Tertiary of a Nullipore. Sometimes limestone 
may be brecciated, concretionary, compact, 
magnesian, &c. 

lime’-treeé, s.  [Limz (3).] 
[Mod. Lat. (Citrus) limett(a) ; 


-ic.] 


limettic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CyyHgOg. An acid produced by the 
action of potassium bichromate on oil of lime 
or oilof rosemary. It is a colourless, erystal- 
Ifne substance, soluble in alcohol, and vola- 
tilizes when heated. 


lime’-wort, s. [Eng. lime, and wort.] 
Bot.: A species of Dianthus. (Ogilvie.) 


1i-mic’-6-1z, s. pl. (Lat., pl. of limicola = one 
who dwells in the mud: limus = lime, mud, 
and colo = to inhabit.] 
Zool.: Mud-worms, a tribe of Annelids, 
order Oligocheta., It contains two families, 
Seenuride and Naiididee. 


lim’-ing, pr. pa., a., & s. (Lime, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 


I. Ord. Lang.: The act of covering with 
lime or birdlime. 


II, Technically : 

1, Agric.: The act of manuring or dressing 
with lime. 

2. Bleaching: 
water. 

3. Leather-man. : The operation of steeping 
hides in lime-water or milk of lime, to remove 
the hair. The action of the lime is to dissolve 
the hair sheath and form a soap with the fat 
of the hide. Also called unhairing, 


lim/-it, s. [Fr. limite; fr. Lat. limitem, accus. 
of limes = a boundary; akin to limen = a 
threshold ; Sp., Port., & Ital. limite. ] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, That which limits, bounds, or circum- 


Slaked lime thinned with 


scribes; a bound, a boundary, a border; the 


utmost extent: as, the limits of a town. 
2. A restraint, a bound. 


“Grief dallied ye non ae nor limit knows.” 
Shakesp. - Rape of Lucrece, 1,120, 
ws Sohal bli 


*4, A limb. 
5, The full time ; the full extent. 


“ The limit of y one lives is out.” 
: Shakesp.. Richard III,, iii. & 
B. Technically : 


1, Logic & Metaph. : A distinguishing charac- 
teristic ; a differentia. 
_ 2. Math.: A quantity towards which a vary- 
ing quantity may approach to within less than 
any assignable quantity, but which it cannot 
pass, Thus, the quantity a? + 2aa® varies 
with #, or itis a function of #, and approxi- 
mates towards a? in value, as «is diminished, 
and may, by giving a suitable value to 2, be 
made to differ from a? by less than any assign- 
able quantity. Hence a? is, properly speaking, 


TD 


a limit of the expression, which in this case 
may be found by making # = 0. 

4 Limits of a prison, or limits: A certain 
limited space or extent of ground round a 
prison, in which a prisoner has liberty to go 
and come. 

im/-it, *lym- vt. & i. (Fr. limiter ; from 
Mies tale teal Hnheres Bp. & Porf. 
limitas ; Lat. limito ; from limes (genit. limitis} 
= a limit (q.v.).] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To set a limit or bound to; to bound, 


“ We wish remoy'd what standeth in onr light, 
And Nature blame for limiting our sight. 
Waller: In Answer of Suckling’s Verses. 


2. To confine within certain bounds; to 
circumscribe, to restrain. 


“ Limit each leader to his several charge.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III, v. 3. 


3. To confine or restrain toa certain point 
or signification ; to settle definitely ; to apply 
exclusively: as, To limit the meaning of a word. 

*B. Intrans. : To exercise any function, as 
begging, within certain limits. [Lim1TER.] 


* 1lim’-it-a-ble, a. [Eng. limit; -able.] . That 
may or can be limited, bounded, or restrained ; 
capable of limitation. 

*lim-i-tan’-é-olts, a. [Lat. limitaneus ; from 
limes (genit. limitis) =a limit.] Pertaining to 
limits or bounds. 


* lim-i-tar-i-an, a. &s. (Lat. limitaris.] 
A, Asadj. : Tending to limit or cireumscribe. 
B. As subst. : One who limits; specif., one 
' who holds the doctrine that a part only of the 
human race will be saved. Opposed to Uni- 
versalist (q.v.). 


* lim/-it-a-ry, a. &s. (Lat. limitaris, from 
limes (genit. limitis) =a limit.) 
A. As adjective: ; 
1. Placed or stationed at the limits oz 
boundaries. (Milton: P. L., iv. 971.) 
2. Limited ; circumscribed in extent. 


3. Limited or circumscribed in power or 
authority. 


“ What no inferior limitary king. 
Could in a length of years to ripeness bring.” 
Pitt: First Hymn of Callimachus to Jupiter. 


B. As substantive: 
1, A district lying at the limits or on the 
borders of another country ; a borderland. 


“In the time of the Romans this county, because a 
limitary, did abound with fortifications."—Fuller = 
Worthies ; Cumberland. 

2. The same as LimiTER (2) (q.v.). 


“‘ Great were the sums of money which the diligence 
of he limitaries brought in."—Heylin: Life of Laud, 
p. 210, 

lim /-i-tate, s. 
limito = 
limit.] 

Bot. ; Bounded by a markedly distinct line. 


lim-i-ta/-tion, *lim-it-a-ci-oun, s. [Fr., 
from Lat. limitationem, accus. of limitatio =a 
limiting, a limit; from limitatus, pa. par. of 
limito = to limit ; Sp. limitacion ; Ital. limita- 
zione.] 
I, Ordinary Language: - 
1, The act of limiting, bounding, or cireum- 
scribing. 
2. The state of being limited, bounded, or 
circumscribed. 
“T despair, how this limitation of Adam’ i 
his line cot posterity, will alpine one hein nee. 
3. That which limits ; that which restraina’ 
or confines within limits; a restraining con- 
dition ; a qualifying conception. 
“To exclude any limitation or diminution of these 
so general terms.”"—Barrow: Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 3% 
_*4, The right to beg or exercise their func- 
tions within certain limits, possessed by friars 3 
the act of exercising such functions ; the dise 
trict in which a friar was licensed to beg, 
“‘ As he goth in his Uimitacioun.” 


. 4 Chaucer: O, T., 6,468, 
*5, An appointed time. 


“You have stood your limitation.” 
Shakesp.; Coriolanus, ii,, 3. 


If. Law: A certain limited time fixed by 
law within which an action must be brought. 


“ alsoa man may plead the statutes of limitation 
bar; orthetime lintted by certain acts of ey eepece 
beyond which no plaintiff can lay his cause of action. 

in an action for money secured by a Tor eae or 
otherwise charged upon land, or for rent on a lease by 
deed, or on a bond or other specialty, that the claim 
had not accrued on plaintiff, or those under whom he 
ae eS twenty years.”—Blackstone : Comment., 
iii., ch. 11. 


(Lat. limitatus, pa. par: of 
to inclose within boundaries, to 


enki eyp ame nied o aie) PR TE PT SS ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, wnite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. ~»,0©=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


ap om til a peo 
A mitatus, pa, . 0 = to 
) ale ; Fr. limitatif.] Piimiting. 
¥ very constitution of thought, object and 
bject co-exist in ms 
Quart. Review, vol. i pie 
Tim ’-it-84, pa, par. a. &s. [Lumrt, v] 

A, As pa. par. ; (See the verb), 

B. As adjective : 

1, Confined within limits ; circumscribed. 

2. Narrow, circumscribed. 

3. Cireumscribed in power or authority ; not 
absolute. [Luairep Mowanemen “sh 

*4, Appointed, fixed. 

5. Railroad: Restricted as to the amount or 
the quality of its carrying allowance, or as to 
the time occupied in its journey, as a limited 
train or express. 


C. As subst. : A limited ex 
: press-train. (U.S, 
Collog.) ( 

FT (1) Limited administration: 

Law: As and tem’ administra- 
tion of n specific effects aa testator or 
intestate granted under varying circumstances, 

(2) Limited liability : Liability is said to be 
limited when the ms liable are bound 
under clearly-detined conditions, The phrase 
is chiefly used in connection with joint-stock 
companies, and here it means that the mem- 
bers or shareholders shall not be called upon, 
under any circumstances, to contribute more 
than the amount of the shares for which they 
have subscribed. If the debts of such a com- 

y, When wound up, amount to more than 

@ resources of the company can meet, the 
creditors must bear the loss. 

(8) Limited monarchy : A monarchy in which 
the power of the sovereign is not absolute, 
but senegal limited, usually by 

‘assemblages of the nobility, cl , and elected 
representatives of the people. e sovereignty 
is a headship more or less real; it is not an 
autocracy. ; 

(4) Limited problem: 

Math,: A problem admitting of only one solu- 

* tion, or of a determinate number of solutions. 


*lim’-it-6d-ly, adv. [Eng. limited; -ly.] 


In a limited manner or degree; with limita- 
tions. 


* lim’-it-6d-néss, s. (Eng. limited ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being limited. 
lim’-it-ér, *lim-it-our, *lim-it-or, 
*lym-at-our, s. [Eng. limit ; -er, -or.] 
1. One who or that which limits, binds, 
or circumscribes, 
“A law so good and moral, the limiter of sin,.”— 
Milton : Tetrachordon. 


*2. A friar who was licensed to beg or to 
exercise his functions within certain limits, 


Lim ’-it-lSss, a. (Eng, limit; -less.] Having 
no limit or bound; unlimited, unbounded, 
infinite, immense. 


“ibaa pie nara! roanaetne 
*lim-it-our, s. (Lmurer.] 
lim -its, s, pl. (Loz, s., I. 3.) 
lim’-ma, s.  [Gr. Actua (leimma) = what is 
left, a remnant ; Aetrw (leipd) = to leave.l 
Music: 
1, The diatonic semitone, 
2. [Dresis.] = 
lim’-meér (1), s. [Limser, s.] 
1. A shaft or thill of a vehicle, 
2. A shaft-horse. (Prov.) 
lim’-mér (2), * *lym-ere, s. 
[Fr. ee ie, heowed Tlasmn s, 
Liz (4), 8.) 
*1. The same as LimEHOUND (q.V.). 
*2. A dog got between a hound and a 
mastiff; a mongrel. 
*3. A low, base, worthless fellow; @ 
scoundrel. 
4. A woman of loose manners, a jade. 


*lim’-mér, a. [Limser, a.) 


limn (n silent), * .t. [A contr. of 
Nie ss is short for enlwminer, from 


boil, béy, pout, jSwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion. -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


limitative—limoges 


O. Fr. enluminer = to illuminate, from Lat, 
illumino.] To paint or draw ; spec., to paint in 
watér colours ; to illuminate a book or manu- 
script; to depict, 
“For there by magic skill, T wis, 
Form of each thing that living is 


Was limned in prpper dye. " 
~ Scott ; Bridal of Triermain, lil, 87. 
lim-na’-di-a, s. [From Gr. Amvds (limnas), 
genit. Auvados (limnados) = marshy.) 
Zool.: A genus of Phyllopods. The body 
is enclosed in an oval bivalve carapace, feet 


leaf-like, eighteen to thirty. It lives in fresh- 
water, 


lim-ne’-a, lim-ne’-iis, s. (Gr. Auvaios 
(limnaios) = marshy, from Aiury (limné) = a 
marsh. ] 

Zool. ; Pond-snail ; the typical genus of the 
family Limneide, The shell is spiral, more 
or less elongated, thin, and translucent, the 
body-whorl large, the aperture rounded in 
front, the columella obliquely twisted. Animal 
with a short, broad head, tentacles com- 
pressed, lingual teeth, about 110 rows, Recent 
— ninety, from Europe, Madeira, India, 
China, and North America; fossil seventy, 

from the Wealden onward. Limnea stagnalis 
feeds chiefly on animal substances, L. peregra 
on green fresh-water alge. 


lim-n2e’-a-da, s. pl. (Lomip#.] 


lim-ne-id, s. (Lunzip2.} 
( rn : A mollusc of the family Limneide 
q.¥. ‘ 


“The Limneids inhabit fresh-water in all parts of 
ox world."—S,. P, Woodward; Mollusca (ed. 1875), p. 


lim-nzw-i-dz, lim-ne'-a s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat. limneaja); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide, 
-ade.) 

Zool.: Limneids ; a family of gasteropodous 
Molluses, order Pulmonifera, section Inoper- 
culata. The shell is thin and horn-coloured, 
capable of containing the whole animal when 
retracted, the aperture simple, the lip sharp, 
the apex somewhat eroded. The animal with 
a short, dilated muzzle, two tentacles, eyes 
sessile at their inner bases, the mouth with 
an upper mandible. the teeth in a helix. 
Found in fresh water in all parts of the world. 
Known genera: Limnza, Chilinia, Physa, 
Ancylus, and Planorbis. 


lim’-nAnth, s. (Gr. Aiur (limnz)=a marsh, 
and ayv@os (anthos) = a blossom, a plant.) 
Bot.: A plant of the genus Limnanthes, or 
of the tribe Limnanthee. 


lim-nan‘-thé-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. limnan- 
th{es); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.) 
Bot.: Lizunanths, a tribe of Tropxolacer, 
with regular flowers and erect ovules. 


lim-n4n-thé-mim, s. [Gr. Aiuvy (limné) = 
a marsh, and av@eyov (anthemon) = a flower.] 
Bot.: A genus of Gentianacee, tribe Meny- 
anthesw. It consists of perennial water-herbs, 
with alternate or opposite floating peltate 
or cordate leaves, sessile umbels of yellow 
flowers, a five-parted calyx, a rotate corolla, 
with five to eight erose segments, five to eight 
stamens, a disc of five to eight hypogynous 
glands, and a one-celled irregularly-bursting 
capsule, few or many-seeded. Limnanthemwm 
pa ge Villarsia) nympheoides is British ; 
‘ound wild in still waters in the south of 
England, continental Europe, and Asia. L. 
cnéstatum, a Cashmere plant, is said to increase 
the milk of the cows which feed on it, 


lim-nan’-thés, s. (Lowwanrta.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Lim- 
nanthesw (q.v.). The leaves of Limnanthes 
Douglasii tuste like those of the Indian Cress, 
Tropeolum majus. 

lim-na-tor’-nis, s. (Gr. Aiuvy (limné)=a 
marsh, and dpus (ornis) =a bird.) 

Paleont.; A fossil insessorial bird, allied to 
the Hoopoe. It is from the Miocene. 


lim’-nér, s. [A contr. of luminour, short 
form of enluminour ; O. Fr. enluminewr, from 
enluminer = to illuminate.] One who limns, 
a painter or artist; spec., one who painted 
portraits or illuminated. 


“He [William Collet] became the best illuminer or 
limner of our age."—Fuller : Worthies ; Cambridge. 


lim’-nite, s. (Gr. Aur (limné) = a marsh.) 


Min.: A hydrated sesquioxide of iron, 
formerly included in the species limonite 
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(q.v.), but separated by Dana because of ita 
difference in composition. Occurs Tuassive, 
and in stalactites. In physical characters 
resembles limonite, but in the darker kinds 
the colour is more yellowish-brown, and in 
the lighter, rust-yellow. Var. 1, lustre pitch- 
like; colour brownish-black. Var. 2, ochre- 
ous; colour yellow. Compos.. sesquioxide 
of iron 74°8; water 25°2, corresponding to the 
formula Fe 033HO. 


lim-n6-bi-a, s. (Gr. Ajuvm (limné) =a marsh 
and Pios (blod)== fey ag 
Entom.: A genus of two-winged insects, 


family Tipulide. More th 
at p e than fifty species are 


lim-n6¢’-¥-Sn, s. (Gr. Aus (limné)=a mars 
and ot (kuén) = a dog bs? : 
Paleont.: A genus of Hysnodontide 
from the American Eocene. . ; % 


lim-no-fé'’-lis, 5s. [Gr. Aj limné) = & 
marsh, and Lat, felis =a cat] ¢ ) 
Paleont.: A fossil cat from the Middle 
Eocene of America; the oldest known repre- 
sentative of the family Felide, 


lim-né-hy’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. limno- 
hy(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Palwont.; A family of North American 
Eocene mammals, founded by Prof. Marsh. 
They are believed to be allied to the Tapirs 
and to the Paleotheride. 


lim-no-hy’-iis, s. (Gr. Atuum (limnd)=a 
marsh, and bs (hus), genit. vés (huos) =@ 
swine. ]} 
Paleont.: The typical genus of the family 
Limnohyide (q.v.). 


lim-n6-phi'-li-dzx, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. limno- 
philus); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Entom.: A family of Trichoptera, division 
Inequipalpia. The maxillary palpi of the 
males are three-jointed, those of the females 
five-jointed. There are many species, several 
being British. The cases of the larve are 
various, 


lim-n6éph’-i-liis, s. [Gr. Acury (limné) =8 
marsh, and ¢rA€éw (philed) = to love.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Limnophilide (q.v.). 


lim’-n6-phis, s. (Gr. Aur (limné) = amarsh, 
and ous (ophis) = a snake.) 

Paleont.: A genus of serpents, apparently 
of the family Boide, but smaller than the 
Great Boas. From the Eocene of North 
America, 


lim-nor’-i-a, s. [Lat. limne, from Gr. Adu 
(limné) = a lake, and fem. sing. adj. suff. 
-oria (?). } 

Zool.: A genus of cursorial isopod Crusta- 
ceans, family Asellide. Limnoria terebrans, 
a small animal about one-sixth of an inch in 
length, does much damage by boring into the 
woodwork of piers, &c. 


lim-nd-thér’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lim 
nother(ium); Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide@.] 
Paleont.: A family of fossil Quadrumana, 
apparently allied to the Lemurs and to the 
Marmosets. They had forty teeth. Found 
in the Eocene of North America. 


lim-n6-thér’-i-iim, s. (Gr. Aguyy (limné) = 

amarsh, and @npioy (thérion)= a wild animal.J 

Palwont.: The typical genus of the family 
Limnotheride lant 


li-m6-ddr’-i-de, s, pl. (Mod. Lat. limodo- 
r(um); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot. : A family of Orchids, tribe Arethusex, 


li-moéd’-d-riim, s._ [Lat., from Gr. Auddopor 
(limodoron) = a wild plant.) 

Bot.: The typical genus of the family Li- 
modoridw (q.v.). Limodorum abortivum is 
a leafless, erect, terrestrial orchid, found in 
the southern and central parts of Continental 
Europe. 


li-moges’ (ges as zh), s. (See def.) A kind 

» of surface enamelling, which represents gems 
by the use of small globules of transparent 
colour over silver tinsel. It takes its name 
from Limoges in France, where it was brought 
to perfection in the fifteenth century. The 
name Limoges is also applied to a variety of 
earthenware known by its glaze. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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li-mo'=ni-a, s. (Arab. lymown = the citron.] 
Bot. : A genus of Aurantiacee (q.v.). Limo- 
nia monophylla is a small, thorny tree, grow- 
ing in India, with a berry like a lime, but 
only the size of a small nutmeg. The root of 
Limonia acidissima, which grows on dry hills 
in India, is said by Atkinson to be purgative 
and sudorific, suitable to be used in colic, 
the leaves in epilepsy, and the dried fruit as a 
tonic and disinfectant. Prof. Watt says that 
the wood, which is very hard, close-grained, and 
yellowish white, might be used for turning. 


lim’-6-nin, s. [Mod. Lat. limon(ia); suff. 
-in (Chem.). | 
Chem.: The bitter principle contained in 
the pips of the orange and lemon. It forms 
small crystals, easily soluble in aleohol and 
acetic acid, and melts at 124°. 


li’-mon-ite, s. [Gr. Acmdv 
meadow. ; suff. -ite. (Min.). ] 
Min.: A hydrated sesquioxide of iron oc- 
curring in stalactitic, botryoidal, or mam- 
millary forms, having a more or less fibrous 
structure; more frequently earthy. Hard- 
ness, 5 to 5°5; sp. gr. 3°6 to 4. Lustre, silky, 
sometimes submetallic, dull, or earthy. 
Colour of fractured surfaces, various shades 
of dark brown ; exterior sometimes black, and 
shining like varnish. Earthy varieties, brown- 
ish to ochre-yellow, Streak, yellowish-brown. 
Dana divides it thus: Var. 1. Compact ; 
lustre, submetallic to silky, often stalactitic, 
botryoidal, &¢. Var. 2. Ochreous or earthy ; 
colour, brownish- to ochre-yellow. Var. 3. 
Bog ore; occurring in marshy places, often 
replacing the substance of wood, leaves, 
nuts, &c. Var. 4. Brown clay-ironstone, the 
brownish-yellow streak of which distinguishes 
it from the clay-ironstone of hematite and 
siderite (q.v.). This variety is sometimes 
(a) pisolitic, being an aggregation of small 
pea-like concretions or larger ellipsoidal 
forms (Ger. Bohnerz = bean ore), or (b) 
oolitic. Compos. ; sesquioxide of iron, 85°6 ; 
water, 14°4; corresponding to the formula 
2Fe2033HO. Occurs, in the secondary or later 
deposits, in beds associated with various 
other minerals, and often with manganese 
ores ; also as a recent marsh deposit. De- 
rived from the alteration of other iron ores or 
of minerals containing protoxide of iron. One 
of the most important ores of iron. Occurs 
frequently as pseudomorphs of many other 
mineral species. 


Ui-mop‘-sis, s. [Gr. Ads (limos)= hunger, 
and os (opsis) = appearance. ] 

Zool. & Paleont.:; A genus of Arcade. The 
shell is orbieular, convex, slightly oblique, 
ligamental area with a cartilage-pit in the 
centre ; hinge with two equal series of trans- 
verse teeth. Recent species, four, from Bri- 
tain, Japan, and the Red Sea ; fossil, thirty- 
six, from the Bath Oolite onward. (S. P. Wood- 
ward.) 


li-mo-sa, s. [Fem. sing. of Lat. limosus= 
full of mud, muddy ; linvws = slime, mud.) 
Ornith.: A genus of Wading Birds, sub- 
order Longirostres. The bill is very long, 
either straight or inclining a little upwards, 
flattened and dilated towards the top, tarsus 
longer than the middle toe, hinder one very 
small. Limosa melanwra is the Godwit (q.v.). 


(leimén) = 


*Ii’-mose, a. The same as 


Limous (q.v.). 


li-mo-sél’-la, s. [Dimin. of Lat. limosus = 
full of mud.] [Limosa.] , 

Bot. : Mudwort; a genus of Scrophulari- 
ace, tribe Sibthorpez. It consists of very 
small, tufted, creeping, glabrous, annual, 
aquatic herbs, with narrow leaves, fascicled at 
the nodes ; minute axillary, solitary flowers ; 
&@ campanulate, five-lobed calyx; a subcam- 
panulate, five-cleft corolla, with a short limb ; 
four stamens with the amther-cells confluent ; 
a globose, two-valved capsule, ultimately one- 
celled. Limosella aquatica, a plant with nar- 
row, oblong, lanceolate leaves, and pink or 
white flowers, is found occasionally at the 
edges of ponds, 


li-m6-si’-nzx, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. limos(a) ; Lat 
fem, pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith.: A sub-family of Scolopacidex, con- 
taining the Godwits, ts J : 
li-mo-sis, s,  [Gr. Acuds(limos) = hunger.] 
Med.: Aravenous appetite caused by disease, 


[Lat. limosus.] 


Tlimonia—linaria 


*17/-motis, a. (Lat. limosus, from lVimus = 
slime.] Muddy, slimy. 


“That country became a gained country by the 
muddy and TAGue matter brought down by the Nilus, 
which settled by degrees unto a firm land.”—Browme . 
Vulgar Errowrs, bk. vi., ch. 


limp, v.i. [Etym. doubtful; cf. A.S. lemp- 
healt = limp-halting, lame ; Low Ger. lwmpen= 
to limp.]J 
1. Lit. : To halt ; to walk lamely. 


“Why does the world report that Kate doth limp?” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, ii. 1. 


2. To halt; not to run smoothly. 
“Lengthened many a limping verse.”—Hustace ¢ 
Italy, vol. iy. (Append.) 
limp, s. [Limp, v.] The act or state of limp- 
ing or walking lamely. 


limp, a. [Ital. limpa = limpness, weakness.] 
1, Flexible, pliant; wanting stiffness ; 
flaccid. 
2. Flabby. 


“The chub eats waterish, and the flesh of him is not 
firm, limp, and tasteless."—Walton: Angler. 


*limp’-ard, s. [Eng. limp, v; -ard.], One 
who limps ; a limper. 
“ What could that gouty Zimpard have done with so 
fine a dog?”—Urquhart. Rabelais, bk. i., ch. xxxix, 


limp’-ér, s. (Eng. limp, v.; -er.] One who 
limps. 


lim/-pét, * lem-pet, *lym-pyne, s. [O. Fr. 
lempette, lempine (not recorded), from Lat. 
lepad-, crude form Of lepas (cf. Sp. lepada) = a 
limpet. (Shkeat.)] 

Zoology : 

1, Sing.: A popular name for any of the 
prosobranchiate gasteropods of the family 
Patellide and (more properly) of the. genus 
Patella (q.v.). The shell is usually oval and 
tent-shaped ; interior smooth, but not nacre- 


rough or 
with radi- 
ating ribs ; 
the margin 
sometimes 
spiny. Lim- 
pets are 
world-wide 
in their dis- 
tribution, 
They are 
vegetable 
feeders,and 
inhabit rocks between tide-marks, returning 
to the same place after feeding, and adhering 
so firmly that. it requires a great effort to 
detach them from their resting-place, which 
is worn into.a smooth concavity beneath the 
foot of the animal. Patella vulgata or vulgaris, 
the Common or Rock Limpet, is universally 
distributed around the British and Irish 
Coasts, and ranges along the Atlantic shores 
of Europe. It is much used by fishermen for 
bait, and in the north of Ireland, especially in 
times of scarcity, for food, Vast quantities 
fall a prey to sea and shore birds. The oyster- 
catcher (Hematopus ostralegus) is exceedingly 
dexterous in detaching these molluscs from 
the rocks, and scooping the animals from 
their shells, 

“Men and boys clung to its base like limpets to a 

rock."—Pall Malt Gazette, July 22, 1884. 

2. Pl.: The family Patellide, or, more 

strictly, the genus Patella (q.v.). ~ 


LIMPETS. 


lim’-pid, a. [Fr. limpide, from Lat. limpidus, 
allied to lympha = water ; Gr. Adumw (lampd) 


= to shine; Gr. Aaumpds (lampros) = bright ; | 


Ital. limpido ; Sp. limpio.] 
1. Clear, bright, transparent, lucid, pel- 
lucid. 
“The Green Sea wave, whose waters gleam, 
Limpid.” Moore: Kire- Worshippers. 
* 2. Clear, open, frank, sincere. 
“ And limpid truth that looks the very soul.” 
Thomson: Liberty, i..12. 
lim-pid-i-ty, s. [Fr. limpidité, from limpide ; 
Ital. limpidita.] The quality or state of being 
‘ limpid ; limpidness. 


lim’-pid-néss, s. (Eng. limpid ; 
Clearness, transparency, pureness. 


limp'-ing, pr. par. or a. 


ness.) 


[Limp, v.] 


limp’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. limping; -ly.) In 
7 limping, halting, or lame manner; with a 
imp. 


*limp-ing-néss, s. 


lim’-u-lus, s. 


lim’-y, * lym-ie, a. 


*lin, vi. & t. 


lin, lyn, s. 


* lin-age, s. 
lin-a-lo’-a, s. 


linar-ti-a, s. 


[Eng. limping ; -~ness.] 
The quality or state of being limping or lame ; 
lameness. 
“The limpingness of my lord.” —Richardson : Sir 0. 
Grandison, vi. 376. 


lim/-u-loid, s. & a. [Mod. a8 Limulus) (q.V-)y 


and Gr. élSos (eidos) = form. 

A, As substantive: \ 

Zool. : A recent or fossil crustacean, allied 
to Limulus. 

B. As adj.: Resembling, or in any way 
connected with Limulus (q.v-). 

“This ancient Limuloid Crustacean.”—Nicholson - 

Paleont., i. 385. 
(Lat. limulus = somewhat 
askance, dimin. of limus or limis = sidelong, 
askance. ] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Crustaceans, containing 
the King-crabs. [Kinc-craB.] It is the only 
genus of the Crustaceous order Xyphosura, as 
also of the subdivision of the same name. 

2. Palwont.: Apparently in the Upper Ju- 
rassic slates of Solenhofen, also in the Creta- 
ceous and Tertiary beds. 


(Eng. lime (1), 8. 5 -y.] 
1. Viscous, sticky, tenacious, glutinous. 


“ For striving more, the more in laces strong 
Himself he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 
In limy snares the subtle loops along.” 
Pp! 2 Spenser : Muiopotmos, 429. 
2. Containing lime. 


“A human skull covered with the skin, having been 
buried in some limy soil, was tanned, or turn to 
.a kind of leather."—Grey- Mf 


uUseUum. 
3. Of the nature of lime ; resembling lime. 


[A.S. linnan; Ice) linna.] 
(Burin. J 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To cease, to stop, to give over. 

* 2. To yield. 

*B. Trans.: To cease, to give over. 


“The spawner, when the time serveth generation, 
followeth after the male, and uever linneth piciki 
and jobbing at his bellie with her muzzle."—P, Hoi 
land: Plinie, bk. ix., ch. i. 


[Gael. linne; Wel. Uyn; Ir. linn 
=a pool; A.S. hlinna =a brook ; Icel. lind = 
a well.] 

1. A spring, a mere, a pool, espec, one 
under a waterfall; the source of a river or 
stream, 


“Toothy, tripping down from Terwin's rushy lin,” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. & 


2, A waterfall, a cascade. 
3. A precipice, a ravine. 


li-na’-gé-2, li’-né-z, s. pl. [Lat. lin(um) 


(q.v.); fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew, -ew.] 

Bot.: Flaxworts: an order of hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Geraniales. It consists of 
annual or perennial small plants, some- 
times tending to shrubbiness, with leaves 
alternate or opposite, rarely whorled, simple, 
entire, without stipules, sometimes with two 
glands ; flowers very fugitive, white, yellow, 
or blue ; sepals three, four, or five, imbricated 
in estivation, persistent ; petals the same 
number, unguiculate, twisted in estivation ; 
stamens as many as the petals, but with little 
teeth in the hypogynous ring from which 
they spring: ovary with as many cells as the 
sepals, rarely fewer, hut divided by spurious 
dissepiments ; styles equal in number to the 
cells; stigmas capitate, seeds in each cell of 
the fruit, single, compressed, and inverted. 
Fourteen genera and 135 species known, 
from Europe, the North of Africa, and several 
other localities. 


[LINEAGE.] 
[Native name.] A Mexican 


wood, from which a fragrant oil, used in per- 
fumery, is extracted. 


lin’-a-mént, s. (Lat. linamentum, from linwm 
x 


= flax.] 
Surg.: A tent for a wound ; lint. 


[Fem. of Lat. linarius = alinen 
weaver, from linwm = flax, which these plants 
resemble. ] 


Bot.: A genus of Scrophulariacex, tribe 
Antirrhinex. It consists of herbs, or rarely 
of shrubs, with opposite whorls or alternate 
leaves, a personate corolla, with the tube 
spurred, the upper lip erect, the lower with 
the mid-lobe smallest, the palate sometimes 
closing the throat; stamens four fertile,-the 
fifth wanting or rudimentary ; the stigma 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try; Syrian. &, eo = 6; ey = a qu = kw. 


notched or two-lobed ; capsule ovoid or 
globose, dehiscing by simple or toothed pores ; 
seeds angled or . A hundred species 
are known, from Europe and Western Asia. 
_ Bix are British—Linaria spuria, L. Elatine, 
L. vulgaris, L. Pelisseriana, L. repens, and L. 
minor, The flowers of L. vulgaris yield a 
ek dye, and a decoction of them is said to 
in chronic skin diseases. Boiled 
in milk the plant has been used for killing 
flies. L. cirrhosa, and L. ramosissima, are 
anti-subscorbutic, and are given in India in 
betes. L. Elatine is said to be bitter and 
purgative. 


lin-ar-ite, s. amed after the localit: 
where first observed, Linares ; suff. -ide (Min.).] 
Min.: A hydrated sulphate of lead and 
Fe pact Formula, P + CuOHO. Crys- 
zation, monoclinic, ardness, 253 sp. 
. 5°3 to 5°45; lustre, vitreous. Colour, deep 
ue; streak, paler. Brittle. Formerly 
occurred at Linares, Spain; since found, in 
the finest crystals known, at Roughten-Gill, 

Cumberland, also at Leadhills, Lanarkshire. 


lingh, s._ [A.S. hline = a ridge of land left un- 
ploughed ; a balk.) A ledge; a right-angled 
projection, 


och’ pin, *lins- s. [A.S. lynis=an 
;  ; cogn. with Dut. duns =a linchpin ; 
Low Ger. lwnse; Ger. liinse.) A pin —, 
vertically through a mortise near the end o 
the spindle or arm of an axle, and ing to 
one wheel on =) s ath _ ~~ a 
ein waggons, a nu! es the place of the 
inchpin. 
“ But if the have gone a. too far 


Leftout his finchpin, of bie tar, 
Tt suffers uiterraption and delay.” 
‘owper © 


: Bxpostulation, 441. 
Lin-cdln (in as 


n), s. [See def.] The name 
of a county and city in the east of England. 
Lincoln-green, s. 

L A kind of cloth formerly made at Lincoln. 
“ The sounds increase, and now are seen 
Four mounted 


uires in Linco! 3 
Stott: Lady of the Lake, v. 17. 
2. The colour of such cloth. 
5 ite (Im as n), s. [Named from 
Levi Lincoln, governor of Massachusetts ; suff. 
~ite (Min.).)} 


Min, ; The same as HEULANDITE (q.v.). 


* linc’ , s (Lat. lincturus, fut. par. of 
lingo = to lieck.] 
Med.: A medicine or preparation taken by 


“Ci fecti treacl thrid: legmes or linc- 
ye < me Ps +t ge 317. _ 
* linc’-tiis, x. [Lat.] 
Med.: The same as Lincrure (q.v-). 


* lind, *linde, s. [Linven.] 


* Lin-dab’-ri-désg, s. [See def.] 
1. The heroine in the romance of the 
Myrror of Knighthood. 
2. A mistress, a concubine. 


lin-dAck’-ér-ite, s. [Named after Lindacker, 
who analysed it ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in rosette-like groups of oblong rhombic tables, 
also in reniform masses. tnd bse 
Lustre, vitreous. Colour, verdigris to ap 

; streak, paler. Compos.: arsenic acid, 
Se58 : sulphuric acid, 6°44; oxide of copper, 
86°34; oxide of nickel, 16°15; protoxide of 
iron, 2°90; water, 9°32, corres to the 


ing 
formula, 2(CuO)gAsO5 + (NiO)sSO3 + 7HO. 
Found hear Joachimethed, ae 
4 x e adjectival termination from 
i? id. oS tel =the lime-tree; Dan., 
Sw., & Icel. lind ; Ger. & Dut. linde.) 
Bot., &c.: The lime-tree, Tilia europea. 
[Lite (2). ] 


“ Carved its framework out of linden.” 
Longfellow; Hiawatha, xi. 


-dén- 8s. (Eng. linden, and 
lin’ ; bléoms, 


Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Tiliacer (q.v.). 
Hin-dér-ni-g, s. [Named after Lindern, a 
botanist.) 
Bot.: The typical genus of the es 
Linderniee (q.v. 
small ann i td pink or white flowers, 
in continental Europe. 


bOil, bé} ; POUt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, hin, b 
tion, -sion =shiin; -tion, 


-cian, -tian = shan. 


lin’-di-form, «. 


lind’-s2e-a, s. 


lind- 


lind’- 


4 


linarite—line 


lin-dér-ni-é"-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. linderni(a); 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot.? A sub-tribe of 
Gratioles of Scrophulariacer, tribe 
lin-di-a, s. [Fem. of Lat. Lindius = of or 
belonging to Lindus, now Lindo, a town in 
Rhodes (?).] 


Zool.: A genus of Rotifera, It has a ver- 
miform body, rounded in front, no rotary 
organ, cilia, or eye, and a tail-like foot with 
two conical short segments at the end. 


Mod. Lat. lind “ve 
and Lat. forma = Pi " He) (-¥) 


Zool: Of the form possessed by the rotifers 
of the genus Lindia (q.v.). (Used of larvae.) 


lind’-ley-a, s. [Named after John Lindley, 


Ph.D., F.R.S., Prof. of botany in University 
College, London, and author of many botanical 
works. ] 

Bot.; A genus of Rosaces, tribe or famil 
Quillaie or Quillaiade, Li mespilor “ 
is a pretty dwarf evergreen tree with large 
white flowers, as sweet-scented as those of the 
hawthorn. It is wild in Oaxaca. It may be 

in the common thorn or the larger 
inds of cotoneaster, (Paxton.) 


A (Named after Mr. Lindsay, an 
English writer on the germination of mosses.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the subtribe 
Lindseew (q.v.). The sorus is inframarginal, 
continuous ; the indusium linear, parallel to 
the margin of the leaf, free outside. Veins 
dichotomous. . 


‘8-28, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lindsa(a); 
Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ece.] ra: 
Bot, : A subtribe of Polypodiaceous Ferns 
with indusiate sori. 
gay -ite, s. [Named by N. Norden- 
skiéld. Etym, doubtful, but prob. after one 
Lindsay; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A mineral belonging to the species 
Anorthite, and regarded as an altered Lepolite. 
It is found in large crystals at Orijarfoi, Fin- 
land. Hardness, 3°5; sp. gr. 2°796 to 2°83. 
Colour, on the exterior, black. [ANoRTHITE, 
Lepouire.] 


line be lyne (1), s. [A.S. line=a cord, 
Pen tat. inea =a string of hemp or flax, 


from lineus = hempen; linum = flax; Fr. 
ligne ; Ital. & Sp. linea; Port. linha; Dan, 
linie, line; Sw. linie, lina.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

ey A thread or string of flax or hemp; a 
thin cord of any material; a small rope or 
cord ; a string. 

“ A line seldom holds to strain, or draws straight in 
length, above fifty or sixty feet."—Mozxon: Mechan, 
Exercises, 


(2) A measuring tape or cord, 


“Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou 
knowest? or who hath stretched the dine upon it?” 
Job xxxviil. 5. 


ee string by which an angler supports 
his bait. 


“Hold hook and line.” Shakesp,: 2 Henry IV., ii. 4. 

S Anything which resembles a thin line or 
c ; anything that has longitudinal exten- 
sion with little breadth or width : 

(a) A slender, thread-like mark made as 
with a pencil, pen, or other instrument; a 
stroke: as, the lines of a drawing, the lines of 
an engraving. 

(6) A thin furrow or marking on the face or 
hands. 

“ Filled his brow with lines and wrinkles.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 63. 
(c) Any thin streak or mark, 


“ Yon grey lines that fret the clonds,” 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cesar, ti. 1. 


(5) A row; a continued series or rank. 


“They conversed with him across the Jines of senti- 
nels."—Macaulay ; Hist. Bng., ch. xiii, 


(6) An Lap mm of letters and words 
or column. 
across a page aoe 


I hit lay, and no lettere more.” 
In two lynes iy, loess oe 


; p. 182, 
2, Figuratively : 
(1) A continued or connected series ; as of de- 
scendants from a common ancestor ; lineage, 
“ stock of Charles the Great.” 
eee. punieepustinry ¥% 12 
(2) Outline, contour, lineament. 
of face.” 
Feng ies tier Tale, 
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(8) Method, arrangement, disposition. 


“The h themsel 
bone : mse nee the ae this centre, 
Office and custom, in all line of order,” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, 1, 8. 
(4) Extension, extent, limit, bounds, 


“Eden stretch'd her Zine 
From Auran eastward to the royal towers 
Of great Seleucia.” Milton: P. L., tv. M2 


(5) A series of public conveyances, as 
steamers, coaches, &c., plying regularly be- 
tween places : as, the Cunard line of steamers 
to America ; the Monarch line, &e. 

(6) A railway, a line of metals: as, & main 
line, a branch line. 

(7) A short letter, consisting, as it were of 
but.a single line of writing ; a short note. 

(8) Plural: 

(a) A letter. 

“T fear, my Juli ld notd bs 
Shakesp.: Toso Gentéomen af Verona A. Le 
(v) Verses ; a poem, 
“Tn moving lines these few epistles tell 


What fate attends the nymph who loves too well.” 
Garth; To Lady Loulsa Lenox. 


(9) The words which compose a certain num- 
ber of feet, ¥ ae 


“Tn the preceding line, Ulysses speaks of Nausii 
yet immediately ahaa into the Staaatiiian guuien,? 
~—Broome ; On the Odyssey. 


(10) A course of conduct, action, thought, 
occupation, or policy, conceived as directed 
towards an end. 


“He was convinced that his present line of service 
was that in which he could be most useful.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


(11) Pl.: A marriage certificate. (Collog.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch.: Springing line. The line from 
which an arch rises, and from which the versed 
sine is calculated. 

2. Commerce: 

(1) An order given to a traveller for goods, 

(2) Goods received from such an order. 

(8) Any class of goods. 

3. Drafting: | 

(1) The ground line or fundamental line. 
The common section of the ground plane and 
the base of the picture, The terrestrial line, 

(2) The horizontal line. The common sec-< 
tion of the horizontal and that of the draft of 
representation, passing through the principal 
points. 

(3) The visual line; the line conceived to 
proceed from the object to the eye. 

(4) The principal line; a line drawn from 
the eye perpendicular to the picture ; the line 
of distance, 

4. Fort.: A rampart; continued lines are 
used to inclose a front or to connect princi 
pal works with one another by a continuous 
parapet. 

5. Geog.: A circle of latitude or longitude, 
as onamap; aline or mark traced to show 
variations of temperature, &e, 


J The line: The equator. 


“ When the sun below the /ine descends, 
Theu one long night continued darkness ising 


6. Machinery: 

(1) The truth of position : as, an engine in 
line, that is, the motions of the piston, con- 
necting-rod, and crank in the same plane, and 
at right angles to the axis of the fly-wheel. 

(2) The line of centres ; the dead point of a 
crank, when the connecting-rod and crank are 
in a straight line. 

7. Masonry: The brieklayer’s cord, which 
is his guide for level and direction. It is 
stretched between line-pins. 

8. Mathematics : 

A) A magnitude which has length, but 
att er breadth nor thickness. It possesses 
one, and only one, attribute of extension. In 
elementary geometry, lines are classed as 
straight and curved. A straight line is one 
which does not change its direction between 
any two of its points. A curved line is one 
which changes its direction at every one of its 
points. Such a line is often called a curve. 
‘A broken line is one made up of limited 
straight lines lying in different directions. 


(2) The twelfth part of an inch. 

9, Mil.: A straight row of soldiers drawn 
up in an extended front, 

10. Mining: 

(1) Line of bearing : The strike of a stratum, 
or its direction at right angles to the dip. 


ench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Yng. 
-gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -Dble, -dle, Sc. = bel, del 
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(2) Line of least resistance; the line of mine 
or axis of explosion; A line drawn from the 
focus of a mine to that point in the direction 
of which the charge meets with the least re- 
sistance. 

11. Music: One of the straight horizontal 
lines, on or between which the notes are 
written. 

12. Nautical: 

(1) A running cord or rope, as bowline, 
puntline, clewline, spilling line, &c. 

(2) A cord for a specific purpose, as a hand- 
Nne, a 20-fathom sounding-line having a lead 
of from 7 to 14 pounds. [HAND-LINE.] A 
deep-sea line, one say of 200 fathoms, and 
bays a lead of 28 pounds weight; a fishing- 

e. 


(3) A grade of rope, such as marline, white 
lime, tarred line, &c. 

13. Naval: A number of ships arranged in 
a row for action. A column is said to be 

{in line ahead when the ships are in one line 
ahead of each other; in line abreast when 
they are ranged in one line abeam of each 
other ; in quarter-line when ranged in one line 
abaft each other’s beam, but not right astern. 

14. Shipbuild.: A delineation of the form 
of a vessel, representing vertical and hori- 
zontal sections. 

15. Surveying : 

(1) A carefully measured line, which extends 
between two stations and forms the basis of 
triangulation. [Base (1), A., II. 4.] 

(2) The line laid down or protracted in a 
survey. [Direcrion, {| (2).] 

16. Teleg.: The wire connecting one station 
with another. 


41. Hour lines: 

Dialling : The common sections of the hour 
aizcles of the sphere with the plane of the 

ial. 

2. Line of battle: The disposition or arrange- 
ment of troops or ships for battle. 

3. Line of beauty: The ideal line formed 
by a graceful figure of any kind, and which 
Hogarth, in his Analysis of Beauty, satisfac- 
torily established as a curve, combining a 
kind of concave and convex termination, 
somewhat resembling an elongated 8. 

4, Line of dip: 

Geol.: A line in the plane of a stratum per- 
pendicular to its intersection with a horizontal 
plane, 

5° Line of direction : [Direction, {| (2)]. 

6. Line of fire: 

Mil. : The direction of fire. 

7. Line of life: Aline on the inside of the 
hand, curving about the base of the thumb, 
and supposed to denote the length of the 
person’s life. 

8. Line of march: 

Military: 

(1) Disposition or arrangement of troops 
for marching. 

(2) The direction taken by an army in its 
march. 

9. Line of measures : 

Geom. : The line of measures of a circle, in 
spherical projections, is the line of intersec- 
tion of the primitive plane with a plane passed 
through the axis of the primitive circle and 
that of the given circle. 

10. Line of metal: 

Ordnance : A line joining the notches on the 
breech and muzzle, and forming an angle with 
the axis of the bore, in consequence of the 
taper form of the piece. 

ll, Line of metal-elevation: 

Ordnance: The elevation due to the conical 
form of the gun when the line of metal is laid 
horizontally, 

12. Line of sight: 

Ordnance: The line passing through the 
breech and muzzle sights of a gun at any 
elevation and the object. 

138. Line of swiftest descent : [CycLo1D]. 

14. Line of the nodes : 


Astron. : The line joining the nodes of the 
@ebit of a planet. [Nopg.] 

15. Mason & Dixon’s Line: 

Geog. ; The boundary line separating Penn- 
sylvania from Maryland and Virginia, surveyed 
by Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, two 


line—linear 


English surveyors (1763-67). The phrase was 
very ‘popular during the agitation of the ques- 
tion of excluding slavery from Missouri in 1820. 


16. Meridian line: [Merip1an]. 

17. Right line: A straight line ; the shortest 
line that can be drawn awdy between any two 
points. 

18. Ship of the line: A man-of-war. 


19. The line: In this country, the regular 
troops of all arms—infantry, cavalry and artil- 
lery; in Great Britain, specifically, the regular 
infantry. 


20. To break the line: 

Naut. : A manceuvre by which one squadron 
ranged in line of battle breaks an opponent's 
line, by choice about the middle, and doubling 
upon the rearmost half of the enemy’s line 
with the foremost portion of one’s own line 
so as to take that part of the enemy between 
two fires and conquer it before the foremost 
and leeward portion of the enemy can beat 
back to its assistance. 


21. Visual line: [Ling, s., II. 3]. 


line-engraving, s. A name given to a 
method of engraving on steel and copper 
plates, by which all the effects are produced 
by lines cut into the plate by the graver. It 
differs from etching, in which also the effects 
are produced by lines, in the method of pro- 
ducing them. In the latter the lines are 
scratched upon a preparation on the surface 
of the plate, and bitten in with acid. 


line-formation, s. 

Mil.: The disposition of soldiers on a wide 
front and shallow depth as compared with 
columnar formations with narrow front and 
great depth. It was first extensively used by 
Frederick the Great, battalions being in three 
ranks but in line. He moved in columns of 
companies across the enemy’s front, and 
wheeled into line opposite his flank in order 
to attack. French formations were always 
more or less columnar for attack, but in the 
early Napoleonic wars the columns were at 
deploying interval, so as to form line if re- 
quired for defence. British formations for- 
merly were usually line in two ranks, both 
for attack and defence. After the campaign 
of 1870-71, both formations, for attacking 
purposes, were abandoned, the line being too 
slow, the column too dense to advance with- 
out loss under the fire of breechloaders, and 
an ‘“‘attack formation,’ not dense and yet 
deep, was substituted. 


line-pin, s. 

Bricklaying: A pin used by bricklayers to 
hold the line by which the bricks are laid. 
Its pointed end is forced into a mortar-joint 
of the building. 

line-rocket, s. 

Pyrotech.: A small rocket made to run 
along an extended wire or line. 


line-winder, s. A reel for a clothes-line, 
a chalk-line, a log-line, &c. 

line-wire, s. 

Teleg. : The wire connecting stations. They 
are usually of iron, on account of its com- 
parative cheapness and its tenacity, which 
allows a long reach between posts. 


line (2), * lin, * lyne (2), s. [A.S. lin, from 
Lat. linwm = flax.] [LINEN.] 
*1, Ord. Lang. : Flax, linen. 
2. Fibre: The fimer and longer stapled flax 


separated from the shorter tow by means of 
the hackle (q.v.). 


line, * lyne, v.t. [Live (1) & (2), s.] 
1. To draw lines on or upon; to mark with 
lines or fine strokes. 5 
* 2. To draw, to delineate. 


“* All the pictures fairest lined 
Are but black to Rosalind.” 
hakesp.. As You Like It, iii. 2. 


3. To read or repeat line by line. 
4, To measure, as land, with a line. 

5. To range in a line: as, To line soldiers. 
4] In the preceding senses from line (1), s. 
_6.. To cover on the inside; to put or make a 

lining to ; to put in the inside of. 
“The inside Zynde with rich carnation silke 


And in the midst of both lawne white as milke.” 
Browne: Britannia’s Pastorais, bk. ii.,s. 3. 


{| In this sense from line (2), s. ; the original 
meaning being to put linen inside anything. 


lin’-€-a, s. 


lin’-é-al, a. 


* lin-€-al’-ity, s. 


lin’-é-al-ly, adv. 


lin’- é-ar, a. 


7. To fill, to store. 
“ The diadem, pri en Bey projects Tne 
To eaten renown DY Couper: Table Talk, 69. 
8. To place in a line by the side of or along. 
“The way from the hall to the western door of the 
abbey had een lined by Dutch soldiers.”—Macaulay 
Hist. Eng., ch. xi. s 
*9, To cover, as with something soft. 
“ Pluck the lined crutch from thy old limping sire.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iv. L 
10. To cover, to impregnate. (Said espe 
cially of dogs.) ee 
“ i “ 
pierne Mndlape wate gta Poland: Prieta, 
bk. viii., ch. xi. 
*11, To strengthen with new works; to 
cover and protect others. 
“‘ Zine and new repair our towns of war é 
With men of courage, and iba meen: peteoiae ( 
GJ To line bees: To track wild bees to their 
nests by following them in their line of flight. 
(American.) 


{Lat.] A line. 


linea alba, s. 

Anat. : A white tendinous band in front of 
the abdomen, and beneath the external oblique 
muscle, extending from the ensiform cartilage 
to the os pubis; on each side of it are the 
linea semilunaris, and connecting them to- 
gether are three or four transverse bands, the 
lineee transverse. 


linea transversalis, s. 
Bot. ; The ostioium of certain fungals. 


in’-é-age (age as ig), * lignage, * lim- 
age, s. ([Fr. lignage, from ligne=a line; 
Sp. linage.] Race, family; line of descent ; 
descendants in a line from a common pro- 
genitor. 

“ Born of high lineage, linked in high command, 
He mingled with the magnates of his land.” 
Byron: Lara, i. 7. 
(Lat. linealis = pertaining to 
line ; linea =a line.] 
1. Composed of lines; delineated. 
2. In the direction of a line; pertaining to 
or measured by a line: as, lineal measure. 
3. Descending in a direct line from an 
ancestor. 
“ And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place.” 
Byron. Prisoner of Chillon, i 
*4, Hereditary ; derived from ancestors, 
“* Peace be to France, if France in peace permit 
Our just and 7ineal entrance to our own.” 
Shakesp. : King John, ii. 1. 
*5, Allied by direct descent from a common 
ancestor. 
Queen Isabel, his enone 
Was lineal of the lady Ermengere.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., i. 2. 
lineal-consanguinity, s. Relationship 
by direct descent from a common ancestor. 


lineal-descent, s. Direct descent from 
a common ancestor. 


(Eng. lineal; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being lineal, or in the form 
of a line. 


L [Eng. lineal; -ly.] In a 
oo manner; by direct descent ; in a direct 
ine. 
“From these our Henry Uineally descends.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI, iii. & 


lin’-€-a-mént, s. [Fr., from Lat. linea- 


mentum, from lineo=to draw a line; linea = 
a line; Ital. & Sp. lineamento.] The outline 
or exterior of a face or figure, especially of the 
face ; feature, look. 
“Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never more mayst see, 
Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me.” 
Byron: Fare Thee Well. 
é ; (Lat. linearis = pertaining to 
a line; linea=a line; Fr. linéaire; Ital. 
lineare.] A 
1, Ord. Lang. : Composed of lines ; having 
the form of lines; consisting of lines. 
“Wherever it is freed from the sandstone, it is 
covered with linear striz.”— Woodward: On Fossils. 
_2, Bot.: Narrow, short, with the two oppo- 
site margins parallel, as.the leaf of Taxus. 


linear-ensate, a, 

Bot. : Long, sword-shaped, as Marica cali- 
fornica. 

linear-equation, s. 

Math. : An equation of the first degree. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, riéle, fill; try, Syrian. ~,0=6; ey=a@ qu=kw.- 


on, 3. 
Math. : One whose terms are all of the first 
degree. 
linear-micrometer, s. 
ye tics: A graduated scale placed in the 


of a telescope, and u to measure 
distances between Rr 


linear-numbers, s. pl. 

Math. : Such numbers as have relation to 
length only, as a number which represents one 
side of a plane figure. 


linear-perspective, s. Incontradistinc- 
tion to aerial perspective, is that art which ma- 
thematically determines the gradation which 
every line and angle of a building should take 


in reference to the vanishing point. 
linear-problem, s. 


Math.: A problem that can be solved by 
the use of right lines only. 


‘lin’-6-ar-ly, adv. [Eng. linear; -ly.] Ina 
linear manner ; with lines. 


* lin’-6-ar-y, a. (Eng. linear; -y.] Linear. 
lin’-é-ate, a. (Lat. lineatus . of lineo 
= to mark with lines ; eae ne} 
Bot.: Lined, the same as Srriate. 


» lin’-6-ate, v.t. [Luveare, a.] To delineate; 
to draw. 


“ Life to the life the chessboard lineates.” 
Sylvester > Memorials of Mortalitie, st. viil. 
*“ lin-6-a'-tion, s. [Lat. lineatio, fromm lineatus, 
ze. par. of lineo=to mark with lines.] A 
ught of a line or lines ; delineation. 


“ There are in the horny ground two whi - 
tions, with two of a pale PW codweurd: Om Posie 


* lin’-6-a-ture, s. [Lrveate.] A drawing, a 
delineation, a figure. 
- pesius] might perceive that there accompanied 
lim cpa glad and Gar tear 
lined, pa. par. & a. [Lrvz, v.} 
1, Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 
2. Bot.: The same as LingatTE (q.Yv.). 


line’-man, s. [Eng. line, s., and man.] 
1. Rail. Engin. : A man employed to see 
that the line is in proper condition. 
2. Surv.: The man who carries the line in 
surveying, &c. 


Gini én, * lyn-en, * lyn-ne s. & a. s 
. from Mid. Eng. lin wg os with oat 

suff. -en, as in wool, wool-en. A.S. lin= flax, 

linen, from Lat. linum = flax; Gr. Aivov 
(linon).] (Luve (2), s.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A cloth made of flax, and having many 

es of fineness, and several forms distin- 

guished by their figures or surfaces. 

2. Underclothing, as being chiefly made of 
linen or material. 


“ Here is a basket he creep in; throw foul linen 
him as if going to booking."--Shakesp. < Merry 
Wives of Windsor, iii, 3. 


B. As adjective: 

1, Made of flax or hemp. 

“In the aiserent wperattoms, Pg hb which are 
Heal move industry is employed."—Smith: Wealth af 
Nations, bk. iv., ch. viii, 

2. Made of linen. 

“Thus saith the Lord unto me, Go and get thee a 
Vinen girdle."—Jer. xiii, 1. 

* 3. Resembling linen cloth ; hence, white, 


pale, blanched. ae: 
be hy soul ! those Zinen cheeks o' ne 
p eget les to fear.” Shakesp.; Macbeth, V. 3. 


en-— ver, s. A small microscope for 
ohne ae e threads in linen fabrics. Its base 
has a square opening, which exposes a certain 
area of linen, and the glass above enables the 
number of threads to be counted, 


linen-roll, s. 

Arch.: An ornament, so called from its 
resemblance to a folded napkin. It was used 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to fill 
panels. 

lin-en-dra-pér, s. [Eng. linen, and draper.] 
One who deals in linen goods. 
“Tama linendra Agi wk ee 
As all the wor! ae: raf prey ee 
*lin’-en-ér, * lin-nen-er, * lin’-en- 
man, s. (Eng. linen, and man.] A linen- 
draper. (Ben 5, ery Silent Woman, iv. 1.) 


b6il, béy; pdAt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion. -sion=shiin; -fion, -gion = zh 


linearly—Lingism 


lin’-8-d-late, a. (Mod. Lat, lineolatus, trom 
Lat. lineola =a little line.] 


Bot,: Marked by small lines, 


lin’-6r, s. (Eng. line (1), s. 5 -er.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: A vessel plying regularl 
between certain ports. no pe x 

Il, Technically : 

1, Marble-working : A long slab of stone to 
Which pieces of marble are secured in order 

ground or polished. The pieces of 

marble are placed face downward on a flat 
stone; plaster of Paris is poured on their 
upper surfaces, and the liner is laid upon 
them so as to be cemented to each, though 
Bey may vary in thickness, They are then 
ready for grinding. 

2. Mach. : Athin piece placed between parts 
to adjust-them ; a packing piece. 

3. Nautical: 

(1) A line-of-battle ship ; one large enough 
to occupy a position in the main line, 

(2) A vessel belonging to a line plying regu- 
larly between two places : as, a Cunard liner. 


li-né-iis, s. [Lat. = of flax, flaxen.] 

Zool. : A genus of Plathelmintha(Flatworms), 
order Turbellaria. Lineus longissimus, the 
Sea Long-worm is fourteen feet long, by two 
to four lines broad. 


*lin-ey, a. (Eng. line (1), 8.5 -y.] Marked 
with fine lines. 


ling (1), *lynge (1), * leenge, * lenge, s. 
[A.S. lenga = the long one, from lang = long; 
ef. with Dut. leng = a ling, from lang = long ; 
Teel. langa, from lange= long; Norw. langa, 
longa; Sw. l&nga.]} 

Ichthy. : Lota molva (Molva vulgaris), family 
Gadide. Essentially a northern fish, found 
as far north as Iceland. Back and sides gray, 
inclining to olive, belly silvery, ventrals 
white, dorsal and anal edged with white, 


caudal marked with transverse black bar, tip 
white. It is g eg aap rod g al 
of commerce, being y expo’ to Spain 
and the Mediterranean ports. The fish are 
split from head to tail, cleaned, soaked in 
brine, washed and dried, aud then are known 
as stock-fish (q.v.). The liver yields an oil 
used by the fishermen in their lamps, and it 
has been employed as a substitute for cod- 
liver oil. 

ene et rie 

ling (2), * lyng, * lynge (2), s. [Icel. lyng 

= ling, heather : Dan. lyng ; Sw. Yung.) 

1, Ord. Lang. : Heather, heath (q.v.). 

2. Bot.: The genus Calluna, and specially 
C. vulgaris, (CALLUNA.] 

“Plant bushes, heath, ling, and brakes, Bae awet 
or marshy ground,”"—Bacon; Nat, Hist., § 526. 

ling-bird, s. 

Ornith.: Alauda tensis, the Titlark. It 
is called Ling-bird in the lake counties, from 
constantly frequenting the moors, (Yarrell.) 


-ling, suf. [A.8.] A suffix commonly used in 
English with a diminutive force: as, duck, 
duck-ling = a little duck, 


lin’-ga, s. [Livaam.] 
Compar. Relig. ; The same as LinaaM (q.v.). 


“The primitive uinga, it is there said, is a pillar of 
radiance in which Maheswara (Siva) is present,"— 
Ferausson: Tree & Serpent Worship, p. 208, 


linga-purana, s. 
Hindoo Liter. : A purana (q.v.)in which the 
worship of the linga is advocated. 


“Unless this pillar is what is represented in the 
tiica-putahite I io not know what it is."—Fergusson ¢ 
Tree & Serpent Worship, p. 208. 


lin’-gim, lin-ga, s. [Mahratta, &c. linga, 
rant Sansc. lingam = (1) a mark, (2) the male 
organ of generation, (3) gender.] 


Y 
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Compar. Relig. : The male generative organ, 
worshipped by the Hindoos as the emblem 
and even personification of Siva, to whose 
worship the temple of Elephanta, the chief 
sags of this cult, is dedicated. [Grove, 

HALLUS-WORSHIP, NATURE-WORSHIP.] It is 4 
small conical stone, placed on a pedestal. 
Adoration of the lingam is probably of Tura- 
nian origin, though now constituting a part of 
Aryan worship in India, 


Hathing is more common than to connect the 
pobip of the lingam with the impurities with which 
the Hindu xeligion is only too justly reproached. 
This, however, is a mistake. The worship of Siva is 
too severe, too stern, for the softer emotions of love, 
and all his temples are quite free from any allusion to 
it." —Fergusson,: Tree & Serpent Worship, p. 76. 


Iin-ga'-yat, s. (Mahratta, &.] A Hindoo 
sect whose object of worship is the lingam. 
aa are common in Western and Southern 

ndia. 


* lin’-gel, * lim’-gle, s. (Lat. tingula, dimin. 
of lingua =a tongue; cf. Fr. ligneul, dimin, 
of ligne =a line.] 

1, A shoe-latchet, a shoe-string. 
2, A shoemaker’s thread. 


‘His awl and linge? in a thong.” 
Drayton: Pastorals, el, in, 


3, A thong of leather. 


* lin’-gence, s. (Lat. lingens, pr. par. of 
lingo = to liek j A medicine or preparation 
to be taken by licking ; a lincture, 


lin’-gér, * lin-gre, v.i, & t. [Mid. Eng. len- 

gen = to stay, to linger, from A.S. lengan = to 
put off, to prolong, from lang = long, frequent. 
suff. -er; Icel. lengja = to lengthen, from 
langr = long; Ger. verldngern = to prolong, 
from lang = long; Dut. verlengen = to pro- 
long, lengen = to lengthen.] 

A, Intransitive: 

1. To delay, to loiter, to wait, to tarry, fo 
remain ; to be slow in moving. 


“And while he Zingered, the men laid hold upon his 
hand.”—Genesis xix 46 = 


2. To remain inactive in expectation of 

something, 

“We have lingered about a match between Ann 
joo vo my cousin Slender,”"—Shakesp. : Merry Wivea 
af Windsor, iii. 2. 

* 3. To be slow in deciding ; to hesitate ; to 

be in suspense. 

4, To remain long in any state; to be pro- 

tracted : as, a lingering illness. 

*B. Transitive: 

1, To delay, to put off, to defer. 


“She Zingers my desires.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 


2. To spend wearily, to protract. 
“Par from ay cities and the ways of men, 
I linger life; nor to the court repair.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xiv., 411, 
h’-gér-ér, s. [Eng. linger; -er.) One who 
lingers or delays. 


“The viewless lingerer, hence, at evening, sees 
From rock-hewn steps the sail between the trees.” 
Wordsworth: Descriptive Sketchca. 


lin’-gér-ing, pr. par. & a. [Livaer.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1. Delaying, tardy, loitering, slow. 


“With flercer shouts his lingering troops he fires.” 
Pope: Homer ; ltiad bk. xvil., 194 


2. Remaining as loth to depart. 


“No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, | 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May. 
Goldsmith ; Traveller. 


8. Drawn out in time; protracted, slow: as, 
a lingering disease. 
4, Slow in taking effect: as, a lingering 
poison. 
lin’-gér-Ing-ly, adv. (Eng. lingering ; -ly.] 
In a lingering manner ; slowly, tediously. 


“Unless chronical diseases do lingeringly destroy 
it."—Boyle:; Works, i. 868. 


*lin'-gér-ly, adv. (Eng. linger; -ly.] Lin: 
geringly. 
“She sang the refrain very low, very Mngerly.”. 
OC. Bronté; Jane Byre, ch, iii. 


*lin-gdt, * lin’-gét, s. [Fr. lingot.] [Incor.] 
An iron mould for casting metals; a smal) 
mass of metal ; an ingot. 

“Tron lingots quenched with vinegar."— Camden: 
Remains (Monie), 


Ling’-ism, s. [For etym. see def.] 
Therap. : The system introduced by Peter 
Henry Ling, a Swedish poet (1776-1830), with 
a view to the physical and moral improve- 


Wh. . 
gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
iin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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ment of the human race. It consists of 
physical exercises, joined with the study of 
music and poetry. (Larousse.) 


lin’-gle, s. [Lice] 
lin’-g6d, s. ([Port., from Lat, lingua =a 


tongue.] A tongue, language, speech, dialect. 

“T wished to learn something respecting the 

mysterious Romany lingo, so little known.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1883. 


lin-gua (gu as gw), s. [Lat.] 

Entom. : A tongue formed by a development 

of the central portion of the ligula, It is very 
distinct in bees. 


lin-gua'-cious (gu as gw), a. [Lat. linguax 
(genit. lingwacis), from lingua =a tongue.] 
Fond of using the tongue; talkative, loqua- 
cious. 


*lin-gua-dén’-tal (gu as gw), a & s. 
(Lat. lingua = the tongue ; dens (genit. dentis 
=a tooth, and Eng. adj. suff. -al.] 

A. As adj. : Formed or uttered by the joint 
action of the tongue and teeth, as the letters 
d and t. 

B. As subst.: A sound or letter formed or 
uttered by the joint action of the tongue and 
teeth. 


“The linguadentals, th, dh, he will soon learn.”— 
Holder ; Elem. of Speech. 


*lin’-gua-form (gu as gw), s. [Linaur- 


FORM. } 


lin’-gua fran’-ca (gu as gw), s. [Ital. =a 
free tongue.] A tongue which will enable one 
to be intelligible over a wide extent of country, 
even though it may not be the language of the 
districts over which he passes. The Hindu- 
stani is a lingua franca; it is intelligible over 
India, though there are at least twelve other 
widely spoken languages there, with many 
minor ones or dialects. 


“That clear, simple, eeneenol, flexible, and all- 
expressive Urdu speech, which is even now the lingua 
Franca of most parts of India, and the special favourite 
of the ruling race.”"—Beames: Comp. Gram. Aryan 
Lang. of India (1872), i. 121. 


lingual (gu as gw),a. &s. [As if froma 

Lat. lingualis, from lingua = the tongue.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the tongue: as, the 
lingual nerves. 

2. Formed by the means of the tongue. 

“We get at once the Zingualsound.”—Beames : Comp. 

Gram, Aryan Lang. (1872), i. 217. 

B, As subst.: A letter or sound produced 

by means of the tongue: as sh, zh. 


“The connection between dentals and cerebrals rests 
on the puaaiple . .. . that these two classes of 
sound are really the weaker and stronger branches 
Tespectively of one and the same group, which, as 
being produced by the instrumentality of the tongue, 
may he comprehended under the general name of 
eee aCe ‘ Comp. Gram. Aryan Lang. (1872), 


lingual-artery, s. 

Anat.: A branch of the external carotid, 
which supplies the under surface of the tongue, 
and, meeting its fellow on the opposite side, 
unites at the tip of the tongue to form the 
ranine artery. 


lingual-ribbon, s. 

Zool. : One of the names for the masticatory 
apparatus in Gasteropodous Molluses, Called 
also the Tongue, Odontophore, or Radula 
(q.v.). 

lingual-teeth, s. pl. 

Zool.:; Amber-coloured, glossy, and trans- 
Iucent reeurved spines on the muscular 
“lingua” or tongue of certain molluscs, as 
Trochus, Cyprea, &c. 


lin-guat’-u-la (gu as gw), s. [Fem. dimin. 
of Lat. linguatus = gifted with a tongue.] 
Zool.: The typical genus of the order 
Linguatulina (q.v.). 


tin-guat-u-_li’-na (gu as gw), s. [Mod. Lat. 
linguatul(a); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 
Zool. : An order of Arachnida, The animals 
are so vermiform that they have sometimes 
been placed with the intestinal worms, but 
-n the immature state they resemble Acari, 
except that the legs are only four. The male 
is much smaller than the female. They are 
ringed and flattened, with a mouth furnished 
with a horny ring and two horny hooks, one 
on each side. They are parasitic in the 
frontal sinuses and lungs of various mammals, 
and in the lungs of some reptiles. About 


lingle—link 


twenty species have been described, the best 
best being Pentastoma tenioides, which in- 
fests the dog and the wolf. 


lin’-guét, s. [Fr.] 
1, A tongue; a languet. 
2. The piece of a sword-hilt which turns 
down over the mouth-piece of a scabbard. 


lin’-gui-form, *lin-gua-form (gu as 
gw),s. (Lat. lingua =a tongue and forma = 
form, shape, appearance.] Having the form or 
shape of a tongue. 


lin’-guist (gu as gw), s. [Lat. lingu(a) =a 
tongue ; Eng. suff. -ist.] 
j. One who is skilled in languages; one 
who can speak several languages. 
“He was a linguist, a mathematician, and a poet.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii 
*2, A master of language or conversation ; 
one skilled in tongue-fence. 


{ lin’/-guist-ér (gu as gw), s. [Eng. linguist ; 
-er.] One who dabbles in linguistics ; a lin- 
guist, a philologer. 

“He who writes to be read does not write for 
linguisters."—J. R. Lowell, in Annandale. 


lin-guis’-tic, lin-guis’-tic-al (gu as gw), 
a. [Bng. linguist; -ic, -ical.] Of or pertain- 
ing to language or linguistics. 
“The philologist justly assigns these tongues a low 
position in the linguistic scale.”—Brinton + Myths of 
the New World, ch. i. 


lin-guis’-tics (gu as gw), s._ [Linauisric.] 
The science of languages, or of the comparative 
grammar and etymology of words. 


“The science of American: linguistics is still in its 
infancy.”—Brinton . Myths of the New World, ch. i, 


lin’-gu-la,s. (Lat. =a strap, alittle tongue, 
from lingua =a tongue, which the shell re- 
sembles. ] 

Zool. & Paleont.: The typical genus of the 
family Lingulide (q.v.). The shell is oblong, 
compressed, obliquely gaping at each end. 
Recent species, sixteen, from India, the Kast- 
ern Islands, Australia, Polynesia, and the 
West of America. Fossil ninety-one from the 
Lower Silurian till now. Lingule existed in 
the British seas as late as the Coralline Crag. 


lingula-flags, s. pl. 

Geol. : Micaceous flagstones and slates, 5,000 
feet in thickness, of Upper Cambrian age, 
lying just below the Tremadoc slates in North 
Wales, and paleontologically the equivalent 
of Barrande’s primordial zone. In 1846 Mr. 
E. Davis discovered in them the Lingula (now 
removed to the genus Lingulella), from which 
they are named. About forty fossils are 
found in the Lingula slates, only four of 
which continue in the Tremadoc rocks. Be- 
sides Lingulella Davisti, there are a Phyllopod 
Crustacean (Hymenocaris vermicauda), and a 
trilobite (Olenus micrurus). Ashy tuffs are 
interstratified with the Lingula beds. (Lyell.) 


lin’-gu-late, a. (Lat. lingulatus, from lingula 
=a strap, dimin. of lingua =a tongue.] 
Shaped like the tongue or a strap; ligulate, 
linguiform, 


lim-gi/-li-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lingul(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A family of Brachiopoda. 
The shell oblong or orbicular, subequivalve, 
attached by a pedicle passing out between the 
valves; texture horny, minutely tubular. 
Animal with a highlyvascular mantle, fringed 
with horny sete, Oral arms, thick, fleshy, 
spiral. G.uera, Lingula and Obolus. 


ling’-wort, s. [Eng. ling and wort.] 
Bot. : An unidentified plant. Johnson simply 
defines it as ‘‘an herb.” 


ing’-¥ (1), a. [Prob. connected with long (q.v.).] 
1. Tall, limber, flexible. (Prov.) 
2. Active, strong ; able to bear fatigue. 


*ling’-Vy (2),a. [Hng. ling (2); -y.] Heathy, 
heathery. 


“‘His cell was upon a Zi moor."—Ward.; Eng- 
land's Reformation, p. 396. ee He 


lin-hay’, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A shed open 
at the sides, commonly used to run waggons 
and carts into when they are not in use. The 
word is also applied to a similar shed erected 
for occasional shelter for cattle on exposed 
pastures. 


is Home-side of the linhay, and under the ashen 
hedge-row."—2. D. Blackmore: Lorna Doone, ch. iii. 


* 1i-nig’-ér-oiis, a. (Lat. linum = flax, hemp 
gero = to carry, and Eng. adj. suff. -ous. 
Bearing or producing flax or linen. 


lin’-i-mént, s. [Fr., from Lat. linimentum = 
an ointment, from lino=to smear; Ital., 
Port., & Sp. linimento. } 

Med.: A soft or thin ointment ; a substance 
or preparation thinner than an ointment but 
thicker thau oil. A stimulating preparation 
for external application. Garrod enumerates 
sixteen linimenta (liniments) as used in British 
practice. They are: linimentwm aconiti, l. am- 
monic, l. camphor, l. saponis, &c. 


li-nin, s. [Lat., &c. lin(wm) (q.v.); Eng. suff. 
~in.J 
Chem.: A crystallizable substance obtained 
from Linum catharticum, commonly known as 
Purging flax. It is extracted with ether, from 
which it separates as white crystals ofa silky 
lustre. It dissolves in alcohol, and is persis- 
tently bitter. 


lin’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [LINE, ¥.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of covering on the inside. 
2. The act of ranging, as a body of men, in 
a line along or by the side of anything. 
3. The covering of the inside of anything, as 
of a dress, a box, &e. 
“The fold in the gristle of the nose is covered with 
a lining, which differs from the facing of the tongue.” 
—Grew: Cosmologiu. 
4, That which is within ; contents. 
“‘The lining of his coffers shall make coats.” 
i Shakesp. : Richard I1., 1, 4 
II, Technically: 


1. Hydraul. Engin.: Puddle laid on the 
sides of a canal, to prevent the percolation of 
water. 

2. Join. : Inside boarding ; in contradis- 
tinction to outside sheathing or boxing, called 
casing. A covering of an interior surface, 
such as the boxing of window-shutters, the 
facings on each side of a doorway, &ec. 

3. Metall. : The fixing or protecting stuff on 
the boshes of a puddling-furnace ; the inside 
surface material of a blast-furnace (q.v.). 


link (1), s. [A.8. hlence, hlenca; cogn. with 
Icel. hlekkr = a link; Dan. lanke = a chain, a 
fetter; Sw. ldénk =a link; Ger. gelenk=a 
joint, a link, a ring; lenken = to turn, to 
bend ; connected with A.S. h’inc =a ridge, a 
balk; hring = a ring.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) A short connecting piece of circular or 
other equivalent shape, as one of the oval 
rings or divisions of a chain. 

“Cracking ten thousand curbs 
Of more strong links asunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment.” 
Shakesp. : Ooriolanus, i. 1. 

(2) Anything doubled and closed together, 
like a link. 

“Make a link of horse-hair very strong, and fastem 


it to the end of the stick that springs.”"—Mortimer = 
Husbandry. 


(3) (PL.): A chain. ° . 


“* Nor airless dungeon, nor ae MEA of iron 
_Can be retentive to the strengt! i 
Shakesp. > 


* (4) A sausage; so called because they are 
made in a continuous chain. 
“Plenty of links, chitterli id puddings.”— 
quhart pabelais, bi i, ae iL pend aon = 
2. Figuratively: 
(1) Anything which connects; a bond. 
“T feel 
The link of nature draw sme.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 14, 
(2) Anything which serves to connect one 
thing or one part of a thing with another¢ 
any component part of a connected series. 


“The proof is not a conclusion which lies at the end 
of a chain of reasoning, of which chain each instance 
of contrivance is only a link, and of which, if one link 
fail, the whole falls."—Paley: Nat. Theol., ch. vi. .-, 


* (8) A series, 


“T have here only chosen this single link of martyrs. 
—Addison ; On the Christian Religion. 


3. A winding or meandering of a river. 
(Scotch. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Mach.: A short connecting bar with a 
bearing in each end, for transmitting motion 
from one rod or lever to another. 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, S¥rian, a, 0 =6; ey=a qu=kw. 


2 Surv.: The len of one section of 
@nnter’s chain, 7°92 pct the 100th part of 
66 feet; 10,000 square links make a statute 


8. Steam Engin. : The link-motion (q.v.). 


link-lever, s. 
Rail. Engin. : The reversing lever of a loco- 
motive. 


link-motion, s. 
Steam Engin. : ,Gear by which the valve is 
operated in locomotives and similar engines. 
acts as a variable cut-off, or reverses the 
steam, or renders the valve inactive, as may 
be required. It consists of two eccentrics 
an.l their rods, one for the forward and the 
other for the backward eccentric: the outer 
ends of the rods are connected by a slot link 
(hence the name), and the end of the valve- 
rod works in the slot. The steam-valves are 
perstale opened, quickly closed again, so that 
e admission of steam ceases some time be- 
fore the termination of the stroke, and the 
steam, being cut off, is worked expansively. 
The nearer the slide is to the middle of the 
slot, the quicker is the cut-off. 


link- s. . Work in which motion is 
communicated by connecting pieces, 


link-worming, s. 
Naut, : Worming a cable by chains inserted 
in the interstices of the strands. 


(2), *limek, s. {A corrupt. of lint, as 
in linistock or linstock (q.v.).] A torch made 
of tow and piteh, or of combustible splinters, 
such as of pitch-pine. 


ba anh thither en without a Ege 
linckes.”—Savile; Tacitus ; Hist., p. 10. 

link (1), vt. &i. (Lnv« (2), s.] 
A. Transitive: 


1. To connect together, as with a link o1 
chain ; to couple. 
“With linked thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph.” 
Milton: P. L,, i, 828, 
2. To join together or unite in concord, 
Ponfederacy, or contract. 
“ If with a lady of so high resolve, 
As is fair Margaret, he be link’d in love.” 
Bhakesp, : 1 Henry VL, v. 5. 
3. To connect as concomitant or mutually 
dependent. 


4, To connect in a regular series of conse- 
quences. 

* B. Intrans.: To be joined or united ; to 

connected. 


“T were loth 
To link with him that were not lawful chosen.” 
Shakesp, : 3 Henry V1., iil. 3. 
hk vi. (Etym. doubtful.] To walk or 
trip ig quickly. (Scotch.) 
“ [She] coost her duddies to the wark, 
And linkit at it im her sark |" 
‘Burns: Tam O'Shanter, 


link”-béy, 1ink’-man, s. [Eng. link(2), s., 
M and boy, tegen 8 A boy or man who carries a 
link or torch to light foot passengers at night 
or in a fog. 

hee by the linkman’. 

Tot truss kite rot along tho lonely wall” 0” 

Gay : Trivia, ii, 139. 
s. pl. [A.S. hline = a ridge, a balk of land 
left unpluughed ; alinch.} Flat, sandy ground 
on the sea-shore, covered with bent, furze, 
&c., and frequently used for the game of golf, 
Used here to denote the field where golf is 
played without regard to such location or 

surroundings. 


linn, s. [Lry, s.] A waterfall, a precipice. 
“wrortea en thm 
: bee 
~ ae Burne : Halloween, 


Hn-nz2’-a, s. [Named by Dr. J. Gronovius 
after Linnzeus, with the sanction of the great 
botanist himself, who preferred having his 
name attached not to a showy plant, but to 
this lowly Northern flower.] 

Bot.: A genus of Caprifoliacee, tribe Loni- 
cerex. The calyx limb is five-cleft; the 
corolla campanulate, five-cleft, with equal 
segments ; the stamens four, didynamous; the 
fruit a dry, three-celled berry, one cell only 
having a perfect seed. Only known species, 
Linnea borealis. It is a small plant, with 
twisting, filiform-branched stems; opposite, 
broadly-ovate, stalked leaves; axillary pe- 


duncles of two, three, or four flowers, rarely | 


fruiting. It is a Northern plant, found wild 


pdéil, ys prt, jSwl; cat, chorus, ¢hin, bench; 
she eta = shan. [insets -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = 


link —linseed 


in Britain in fir forests, in plantations in the 
middle and east of Scotland ; doubtfully in- 
digenous elsewhere, Abroad it occurs from 
Lapland to Northern Italy, Arctic Asia, and 
North America, 


| Lin-nzo’ Lin-né’-an, a, [After Lin- 
meus.) or or pertaining to Linneus; in- 


vented or introduced by Linneeus, 


‘ Linnean Society, s. A society founded 
to carry out those botanical and zoological 
investigations, with regard to which Linnmus 
in his Systema Nature, had led the way. It 
was founded in 1788, and incorporated on 
March 26, 1802, In 1791 it began to publish 
Transactions. 

Linnzan-system, s. 

Bot. : The sexual system of botany intro- 
duced by Linnwus, which, though unequalled 
for the aid it affords in finding the name of a 
flower, yet labours under the fatal defect that 
it is purely artificial. Previous to his time, 
Jung, rector of the gymnasium at Hamburgh, 
who died in 1657, had introduced the Latin 
botanical nomenclature. Tournefort, who 
died in 1708, had been the first to classify 
plants into strictly defined genera. It re- 
mained for Linnzus to arrange them, and 
define the several genera and species scientifi- 
cally. He divided the vegetuble +e, dae 
into twenty-four classes. The first eleven 
were founded on the number of stamens, 
They were: Monandria, Diandria, Triandria, 
Tetrandria, Pentandria, Hexandria, Heptan- 
dria, Octandrid, Enneandria, Decandria, and 
Dodecandria; the twelfth and thirteenth, 
Icosandria and Polyandria, on their number 
and insertion; the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
Didynamia and Tetradynamia, on their num- 
ber and relative lengths ; the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth, Monadelphia, Diadelphia, and Poly- 
rae pend on the way in which they are com- 
bined ; the nineteenth, Syngenesia, on theaggre- 
gation of the flowers ; the twentieth,Gynandria, 
on the abnormal situation of the stamens ; the 
twenty-first to the twenty-third, Moneecia, 
Dicecia, and Polygamia, on the existence, more 
or less, of unisexual flowers ; and the twenty- 
fourth, Cryptogamia, grouping together all 
plants of concealed nuptials, in other words, 
all flowerless plants. As arule, the orders were 
founded on the number of pistils; hence the 
words Monogynia, Digynia, Trigyia, &e. In 
other cases, when the classes were not founded 
on the number of stamens, Pentandria and 
Decandria, &c., were used as orders, For the 
orders of the exceptional classes, Tetrady- 
namia and Polygamia, see these words. 
Linneus himself, in his Philosophia Botanica, 

ublished. in 1751, laid the foundation of a 

atural System by establishing sixty-eight 
orders of plants linked together according to 
what he believed their proper affinities. 


Lin-nzw’-ite, s. [Named after Linneus by 
Haidinger ; suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. Linneit.] 
Min.: An isometric mineral, occurring in 
two varieties: (1) cupriferous, to which 
Haidinger’s name was originally given; and 
2) a nickeliferous variety. Cleavage, cubic. 
‘ound in octahedrons and also massive. 
Hardness, 5°5; sp. gr. 4°8 to 5; lustre, me- 
tallic ; colour, steel-gray; streak, blackish-gray ; 
fracture, uneven. Compos. : variable, but repre- 
sented by the formula 2Co8 + CoSe, which 


equals sulphur 42°0, cobalt 58°0. The cobalt 


is frequently S 
partly re- : 
placed by 
nickel or cop- 
r. Found 
in gneiss at 
Bastnaes 
Sweden, and 
at Siegen, 
Prussia. 


lin’-nét (1), 
*lyne, &. 
(Fr. linotte= 
alinnet,from | 
lin, Lat. li- 
num = flax, { 
so called 
from its feed- 
ing i fie 

dd ax 
eel eae Ger. leinfinke = a flax- finch.) 
(LintwuiTe.] 

Ornithology : 

1. Sing: Fringilla cannabina (Linn.), the 
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Linota cannabina of morerecentornith ologiste, 
a very common and well known song-bird, 
frequenting all Europe south of 64°, and in 
Asia extending to Turkestan. It is a winter 
visitor to Egypt and Abyssinia, and iy found 
in great numbers in Barbary, the Canaries, 
and Madeira, It frequents open places, pre- 
ferring commons and fields of furze. In 
autumn and winter the plumage is brown ; in 
the breeding season, the breast and head of 
both sexes becomes a erimson-red, varying 
only in degree, The (later) generic and ‘spe- 
cifle names have reference to the fondness of 
the bird for the seeds of flax and hemp. It is 
popularly known, according to its sex and the 
pence of the year, as the Red, Gray, or 
Brown Linnet. 


“ Perchance the patron of his vow 
Some artless linnet sings.” 
Shenstone « Valentine's Day. 


2. Pl.: The genus Linota (q.v.). 


lin’-nét (2), s. [A corrupt. of Fr. lwnette.} 
(See the compound.) 


linnet-hole, s. 


Glass: A hole connecting the glass-melting 
furnace with the arch, 


lin-0-1é’-ic, a. [Lat., &c. lin(wm) (q.v.), and 
Eng. oleic.) (See the compound.) 


linoleic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CygHog09. An acid occurring in 
linseed and poppy oils. It is obtained by 
saponifying the oil, extracting with ether, 
decomposing the soluble soap with an acid, 
and evaporating the ethereal solution to dry- 
ness. It is a faint, yellow, oily liquid, of a sp, 
gr. 0°9206. It absorbs oxygen with avidity, 
and becomes converted into a resinoid, Oxy- 
linoleic acid. 


lin-0’-1é-iim, s. 
oleum = oil.] 

1, A preparation of linseed-oil, rendered 
solid by admixture with chloride of sulphur. 
It is rolled into sheets, and used as a substi- 
tute for india-rubber or gutta-percha, Vulcan- 
ized, it is carved into mouldings and polished ; 
and, mixed with ground cork and pressed 
upon canvas, it forms a kind of floor-cloth. 
Dissolved, it is used as a varnish for water- 
proof fabries, or as a paint for iron or wood, 
ships’ bottoms, &c. 

2. The floor-cloth so prepared. 


li-no-syr’-is (yr as ir), s. (Lat. liiwm ; Gr. 
Aivoy (linon), and Lat. syrus = a broom, a 
besom.) [Linum.] 

Bot, : Goldylocks; a genus of Composites, 
suborder Solidaginez, The achenes are com- 
pressed and silky, the pappus in a double 
row pilose, the involucre of one row of scales, 
surrounded by several long ones, or imbri- 
cated; the florets all perfect, deeply five- 
cleft, yellow. Ten species known from 
Europe and the West of Asia. Linosyris vul- 
garis, the Flax-leaved Goldylocks, is British, 
It is found on limestone cliffs in the South of 
England, but is rare, 


[Lat. linwm = flax, and 


li-no-ta, s. [Mod. Lat., from Fr. linot=a 
linnet (q.v.). | 
Ornith.: Linnets. A term proposed by 


Prince Charles Bonaparte, in his Geographical 
and Comparative List of the Birds of Kurope 
and North America. By this classification, 
the Linnets are admitted to generic distinction 
among the finches, The bill is straight, coni- 
eal, and pointed ; the nostrils, basal, lateral, 
concealed by short feathers; wings long, 
somewhat pointed; the first, second, and 
third feathers nearly equal in length; the 
tarsi short; the lateral toes of equal length, 
Third toe and claw are long, as is that in 


the middle; claws slender, acute, and 
curved; tail forked. Linnets are common and 
widespread ia Europe and in Northwest Africa. 


They are good singers, are easily educated, and 
are often kept as cage birds. They are known 
by various names, as the Red or Rose Linnet, 
the Green Linnet, the Mealy Redpole, &c. 

*1i-nois, a. [Bng. lin(e) (1), 8.5 -ous.] Per- 
taining to or in a line. 


lin'-pim, s. 
lin’-sang, s. [Javanese.] 
Zool.: A genus of Viverride. 
gracilis is found in Java. 
lin'-seéd, * lynne-seed, * lin-eced, s. 
{Mod. Eng. lin = flax, and Eng. seed. ] 


(Lincu-Prn. ] 


Linsang 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing: 


shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, det. 
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Chem.: The seed of the flax-plant (Linwm 
usitatissimum). It is grown in various coun- 
tries, but chiefly in the North of Europe. 
Its composition varies considerably, but the 
following is the average proportion in which 
the principal constituents are present :— 
Albuminous substances, 30 per cent. ; fat 
and oil, 32 per cent. ; mineral matter, 4 per 
cent. ; water, 10 per cent. It also contains a 
large quantity of mucilage in the outer layers 
of the cells of the epidermis, which swells up 
when the seed is macerated in water. One 
part of linseed in sixteen parts boiling water 
yields a mucilage thick enough to be drawn 
into threads. The chief ash constituents are 
lime, potash, and iron, partly as phosphates 
and partly united in the ash with carbonic 
acid. The residue obtained after expressing 
the fixed oil forms the principal oil-cake of 
commerce. 


linseed-cake, s. The caked or solid 
mass left after the oil has been pressed out of 
flax-seed. It is largely used as food for cattle. 
Also called OrL-cakE (q.V.). 


linseed-meal, s. Pulverized or ground 
linseed, used for poultices. 


linseed-mill, s. A mill for grinding flax- 
zeed for oil. 


linseed-oil, s. 

Chem. : The fixed oil expressed from linseed. 
Linseed-oil consists of the glycerides of 
linoleic, palmitic, and stearic acids, about 
nine-tenths of the whole being the glyceride 
of linoleic acid. It may be taken as the type 
of the class known as drying oils, from their 
property of drying up into a transparent, 
tough, resinous mass when exposed to the 
air. When the oil is boiled for some time, 
till it loses about one-sixth of its weight, it 
becomes thicker, tenacious, and viscid, and 
dries up, still more readily than in the fresh 
state, into a turpentine-like mass, scarcely 
soluble in oils. It then forms the basis of 
printers’ and painters’ varnishes. The freshly 
pressed oil has a pale yellow colour, and is 
without disagreeable taste; but the commer- 
cial oil has often a sharp, penetrating smell 
and taste. It has a sp. gr. of °9335 at 15°, 
and becomes solid at 20° to 27°, Linseed-oil, 
mixed with chloride of sulphur, forms caout- 
cnouc-like products. A drop of strong sul- 
phuric acid forms a yellow-brown spot, quickly 
changing to black, with ropy consistence, 
Linseed-oil yields, with alkalis, a very soft 
soap, and is acted on with facility by oxidizing 
agents generally. It is often found largely 
adulterated with other oils, such as cotton- 
seed oil, rosin oil, &c. 


lin’-sé-ite, s. [Livpsavits.] 


lin’-sey, s. (Mid. Eng. lin = linen; suff. -sey.] 
A country-made fabric of linen warp and 
worsted filling, undressed ; linsey-woolsey. 


linsey-woolsey, a. & s. 
A, As adjective: 
1, Lit. : Made of linen and wool mixed. , 
2. Fig.: Made up of different materials; 
neither one thing nor the other ; vile, mean. 
“A lawless, linsey-woolsey brother.” 
Butler : Hudibras, pt. 1, ¢. iii. 
B. As substantive : 
1. Lit.: A fabric made of linen and wool 
taixed ; linsey. 
*2. Fig.: A motley composition; a gali- 
matia ; jargon. 
“What Tinsey-woolsey hast thou to speak to us?” 
Shakesp, : All's Well That Ends Vell, iv. 1. 


*lin’-stock, * lint’/-stock, s. (Dut. lontstok, 
from lont = 
a match, stok 
=42 asticis3 
cogn. with 
Dan. lunte- 
stok, from 
lunte =a 
match, stok 


match, stake 

A a stick.] 
gunner’s 

forked staff DENETOGEE 

to hold a match of lint dipped in saltpetre, 


“The guuner held his linstock yare, 
For welcome-shot prepared.” 
Scott: Marmion, 1. 9. 


linseite—lion 


lint, *lynt, s. [Mid. Eng. lin = flax.] (Linz 
(2), 8.1 

1, Flax. 

2, Ravelled or scraped linen reduced to a 
soft state and used for dressing wounds or 
ulcers. As formerly prepared, it consisted of 
scrapings from the surface of,ld linen cloth, 
which was drawn beneath a knife, the weft- 
threads being pushed back from time to time, 
and the scrapings being obtained from the 
threads of the warp. 


3. Fine fluff or flue. 


lint-doctor, s. A sharp-edged ruler on 
the delivery side of the calico-printing cylin- 
der, to detain any lint or fibres which may 
come off the cotton cloth. 


* lint-scraper, s. A young surgeon. 


lin’-tel, *lyn-tel, *lin-tell, s. [0O. Fr. 
lintel ; Fr. linteau, from Low Lat. lintellus, 
from limitellus, dimin. of limes (genit. limitis) 
= a border.] 

Arch.: A piece of timber or stone laid 

horizontally over a doorway or window. 

“Take a bunch of hyssop, and dip it in the blood 
that is in the bason, and strike the intel and the two 
side-posts.”—Zxodus xii. 22. 

lin’-tén-ite, s. [Named after Miss L. A. 
Linton, who analyzed it; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A variety of Thomsonite (q.v.), have 
ing a fine granular structure and green colour. 
It occurs as pebbles on the shores of Lake 
Superior. They are derived from the amyg- 
daloidal diabase of Grand Marais. 


*lint’-seéd, s. [Liyseep.] 
lint’-white, s. [A.S. lénetwige.] A linnet. 


“Oh, sweet are Coila’s haughs an’ woods, 
When lintwhites chant among the buds.” 
Burns: To William Simpson. 
lint/- white, a. ([Eng. lint, and white.] 
Flaxen ; as white as lint. 
“ Lassie wi’ the lintwhite locks.” Burns. 
li-num, s. ([Lat., from Gr. Aivoy (linon)= 
anything made of flax or the flax plant.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Lina- 
cee (q.v.). It consists of herbs or small 
shrubs with alternate or rarely opposite entire 
leaves, the stipules wanting or glandular. 
Flowers in dichotomous panicled racemose or 
fascicled cymes: sepals five, persistent; petals 
five; stamens five; styles five; seeds ovate, 
compressed. Known species eighty. Widely 
cultivated for economic purposes, though 
much less so in this country than in 
parts of Europe and Asia. ([Fxax.] The 
leaves of L. catharticum are purgative. L. 
selaginoides is considered in Peru as bitter 
and aperieut. L. strictum, a small herbaceous 
plant with yellow flowers, wild in the Punjaub 
and Thibet, is cultivated in Afghanistan for 
its oil, which does not differ essentially from 
linseed oil. 

* lin’-y, a. 
lines. 

“Their eyes long and liny."—Hardy: Far from the 

Madding Crowd, ch. vili. 


li’-on, *le-on, s. 


(Eng. lin(e) (1), 8:3 -y.] Full of 


. lion; Sp. leon; Ital. leone; Ger. 
Ger. leo, lewo; Russ. lev; Lith. 

lévas, lavas ; Dut. leeww.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 3. 

2. Fig. : An object.6f interest and curiosity ; 
one who or that which excites curiosity. 

“He had suddenly risen to literary fame, and be- 


come one of the lions of the day.”—Jrving : Goldsmith, 
ch. xviii. 


Il. Technically : 
1. Astron. : The constellation Leo (q.v.). 


_ 2, Her.: A frequent change in coat-armour 
in various attitudes, as passant, gardant, ramp- 
ant, salient, couchant, &c. It is one of the 
supporters of the royal arms of England. 


“The lion argent decked his breast.” 
Neott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 20. 

3. Zool.: Ielis leo (formerly elevated into 
a dis®nct genus with a single species, Leo 
nobilis), one of the largest and the most im- 
portant of the living carnivora. Its range in 
historical time is very wide. The Hebrew 
Scriptures abound with reference to it, and in 
the time of Darius, lions were employed to 
execute judicial sentences (Dan. vi. 16-24), It 
is mentioned by Homer (Il. xviii. 161); 
Herodotus mentions lions as occurring in 
Africa (iv. 191)? and in Europe (vii. 126), 


and Theocritus (Id. x. 80); by Virgil (Eel. 
ii. 65), by Ovid (Her. x. 85), by Martial 
in almost every book, and by Catullus in 
not the least dainty of his songs (Carm. 
lxiii.). It played an important part in the 
sanguinary games of the Roman amphitheatre, 
and the cry ‘“‘ Christianos ad leones” had a 
terrible import for the early church. Its geo- 
graphical range is now confined to Africa and 
the south-west of Asia, extending eastward as 
far as Gujerat. It existed in Europe down to 
historic times, and formerly ranged over Asia 
as far as the plains of Upper India. Though 
now driven from the Cape, the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and the populous parts of 
Egypt, it must have been at no distant date 
common all over Africa, for Murray says 
(Geog. Distrib. of Animals, p. 93), “Iam in- 
formed by Dr. Kirk that there is no nation or 
tribe which has not a name for the lion.” It 
varies somewhat in size; but for an adult 
African male, from snout to tip of tail, ten 
feet, tail three feet, height at shoulder, three 
feet six inches, are average measurements. 
The Gujerat variety is somewhat smaller. It 
is usually known as the “‘ maneless ” lion, but 
a specimen in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, ‘‘was as thoroughly maned as any 
African individual. In colour lions vary from 
a deep chestnut-brown to gray, so silvery as 
to have given rise to the belief that a race of 
white lions exists in South Africa, The colour 
of the mane varies equally. In the Nubian 
lion it is generally pale fulvous, and in Cape 
lions black, but all intermediate shades are 
found both in Nubia and the Cape country.’” 
(Sclater.) Mr. F. C. Selous (A Hunter's Wan- 
derings, ch. xv.) has also shown that in South 
Africa the so-called Black-maned lion and 
others with yellow scanty manes are found 
among individuals of the same parentage. 

4, Palewont.: Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins enu- 
merates among the Mid Pleistocene, and again 
among Late Pleistocene Mammalia of Great 
Britain Felis leo. <A Felis spelea was once 
recognized ; it is now deemed not specifically 
distinct from the common lion. In the Early 
Pleistocene, Prof. Dawkins has the Sabre- 
toothed Lion, sometimes called the Sabre- 
toothed Tiger. [Macuatropus.] (Quar. Jour. 
Geol. Soc., xxxvi. (1880), 396-399.) 


| The Lesser Lion: 

Astron. : The constellation Leo minor (q.v.). 

lion-ant, s. ; 

Entom.: The same as ANT-LION, 
LEON.] 

lion-dog, s. 

Zool, ¢ According to Vero Shaw (Book of the 
Dog, p. 191) Canis leoninus, ‘‘a degenerate 
scion of which exists in Malta:” Youatt (p. 
50) thinks it may be a cross between the Mal- 


tese and the hairless Turkish dog. Its hair 
on the head, neck, and forelegs is very long. 


t lion-heart, s. One who is lion-hearted. 
lion-hearted, a. 


[MyRrmME- 


Having great courage. 
‘* Arabian mothers long awed their infants tosilence 
with the name of the lion-hearted Plantagenet.”—AMac« 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. i. 
lion-like, a. Strong and brave as a lion. 
‘He slew two lion-like men of Moab.”—1 Chron. xi. 22, 
lion-lizard, s. : 
_Zool.: A popular American name for Basi- 
liscus americanus or mitratus. [BastLiscus.] 


*lion-mettled, a. Having the disposi- 
tion of a lion. 


“ Be lion-mettled, proud ; and take no care 
Who chafes.” Shakesp, : Macbeth, iv. L 


* lion-sick, a. Sick of a proud heart. 

“ Yes, lion-sick, sick of proud heart; you may callit 
melaucholy, if yow will favour the man.” —Shakesp. * 
Troilus & Cressida, ti. 3, 

+ lion-tiger, s. 

Zool.: A real or supposed hybrid between 
the lion and the tiger. 


“Similar streaks were observed on the fur of the 


lion-tiger cubs."— Wood: Illus, Nat. Hist., i. 163. 
lion-toothed, «a. Having teeth like those 
of a lion. 
lion’s-ear, s. 
Bot. : (1) Leonotis ; (2) Espeletia, 
lion’s-foot, s. 
Botany: 


1. The genus Leontopodium. The Common 
Lion’s-foot is L. vulgare, wild in Austria. 
2. Alchemilla vulgaris. 


gy ke o.oo Se 
fate, Mt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », ce =6; ey=a au=kw. 


lion’s-leaf, s. A popular name for the 
eeu. ntlervadten majus. [ANTIRRHI- 


Bot. : Leontice Leontopetalon, [Leonttce.] 
lion’s-mouth, s. 

Bot. : Aporwm leonis, wild at Singapore. 
lion’s-paw, s. 

Bot. : Alchemilla vulgaris. 


lion’s-provider, s: A popular but in- 
correct name for the jackal, and hence applied 
to any one who acts as a tool, sycophant, or 
foil to another. 


lion’s-share, s. The greater or a dispro- 
yortonaie share, taken by one of the parties 
a contract, and maintained by the right of 
as The expression is taken from the 
fable of Asop in which the lion, fox, &c., are 
hunting together, and is applied to cases in 
which when two or more parties are acting to- 
ether, the greatest share or profit is taken 
y the strongest. 


lion’s-tail, s. 

Botany : 

1. The labiate genus Leonotis, various 
species of which grow in the East Indies, &c. 

2. (Spec.): Leonotis leonurus, from the Cape 


of Good Hope. The resemblance to a lion’s 
tail is in the inflorescence. 


lion’s-tooth, s. 
Bot. ; Leontodon. 


li-énced, 16'-dn¢ged, a. 
(Lon. } 

Her. : Adorned with 
lions’ heads, as a cross 
the ends of which termi- 
nate in lions’ heads. 


li-dn-célle, s. [Fr.] 
Her. : A small lion; spect, 
borne in the same coat : 
*1i-dn-8l, s. [Eng. lion; dimin. suff. -el.] A 
small or young lion. 


1i-on-éss, s. (Fr. lionnesse.] 
1. The female of the lion kind; a she-lion. 


“The gaunt lioness, with hunger bold, 
Springs from the mountains tow'rd the guarded fold.” 
‘ Pope: Homer ; Iliad x. 213, 


*2. A remarkable woman. 
“All the lions and lonesses.” — Scott: St. Ronan's 
Well, ch. vil. 
+ 1i-én-St, s. (Eng. lion; dimin. suff. -et.] The 
same as Lionel. (Southey, in Annandale.) 


*1i-6n-ism, s. [Eng. lion; -ism.] The at- 
tracting of attention as a lion or object of 
inte and curiosity ; the pursuit of curiosi- 
ties. [Lion, I. 2.) 

ae The pape oe Panos of lionism.”"—Ohorley : 

Hi’-on-ite, s. {Named after the Mountain Lion 
mine; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of Native Tellurium (q.v.), 
securring in thin plates. Hardness, 3; sp. 
gr. 4°005 ; colour, dark gray. Appears homo- 
geneous, but found to contain 36 per cent. of 
silica, and 6 per cent. of alumina or sesqui- 
oxide of iron, 


tli-dn-ize, * li-én-ise, vt. & i. 

lion ; -ize.) 

A, Transitive: 

1. To visit as the lions or curiosities of a 
place. 

“We came on to Oxford, lionized it, and out to Cud- 

desdon."— Wilberforce: Life, ii. 12. 

2. To treat as a lion or object of interest or 
curiosity. ; 

8. To show the lions or curiosities of a place 
to. (Disraeli: Lothair, ch. xxiv.) 

B. Intrans. : To visit the lions or objects of 
interest or curiosity in a place. 


“ Rushing off, . . . from the splendour and lionising 
of a London season,”"—Literary World, Feb. 3, 1882. 


#17-on-ly, a. (Eng. lion; -ly.) Like a lion; 
fierce. 
Se! ‘hurch coveting to ride upon the lionly form 
of juniedintion, inate re datcmnunsione of herself into 
an ass,"—Milton: Reason of Church Govt., ti, 


*17'-6n-ship, s. [Eng. lion ; -ship.] The con- 
: dition, state, or personality of a lion ; a mode 
of address to a lion. 


"sata vee 
a 
You'll find Midemith « Epilogue to The Sisters. 


(Eng. 


lionced—liparis 


li-d-thé-\-de, s, pl. (Mod. Lat. liothe(wm); 
Lat. fem. pl. con 5] ens 
Entom.: A family of Mallophaga. Antenne 
clubbed, and composed of four joints ; maxil- 
lary palpi present. The Liotheide are para- 
sites resembling lice, and live on mammals 
and birds, 


1i-6-thé-iim, s.  [Gr. Actos (leios) = smooth, 
and Oeds (theos) = a god. (Agassiz.)] 
Entom.: The typical genus of Liotheide. 
Parasitic on birds. 


*lioun, s. [Lron.] 


lip, * lippe, s. [A.S. li lippe ; cogn. with 
Bat. is "Dan. ldbe ; ge. lipp ; Ger. lippe, 
lefee; O. H. Ger. lefs, leffur; Lat. labrum, 
labiwm ; Ir. lab ; Gael. liod ; Pers. lab.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, In the same sense as II. 1. 


“The honey-suckles would he often strip, 
And Pp Ae sweotnesse on her sweeter lip.” 
je: Britannia’s Pastorals, bk. iL, § 4. 


_2. The border or edge of anything: as, the 
lip of a vessel, a projecting flange. 


“There {s not so good compression made upon the 
lips of the wound thro’ those holes, as to hinder them 
from thrusting out:"—Wiseman : Surgery, vi. 5. 


3. The mouth, as distinguished from the 
heart. 

= risy, formality in prayer, 

‘And the dull poco of the Tar were there.” 
Cowper ; Expostulation, 44. 

4, Speech, language. 

IL. Technically : 

1, Anat, (Pl.): Two fleshy folds formed ex- 
ternally by common integument, and inter- 
nally by mucous membrane, having between 
them the muscles of the lips, some fat, and the 
labial glands, They are attached to the upper 
and lower jaw, and connected to the gum in 
the mesial line by a fold of mucous membrane, 
the upper and larger being called the frenum 
labii superioris, the other the frenum labii 
inferioris. 


2. Botany: 

(1) (Sing.): The lower petal of any irregular 

ower. 

(2) (Pl.): The upper and lower projecting 
parts of a perforated, monopetalous corolla, 

3. Zool. : The portions of a univalve shell on 
the two sides of the aperture. The right side 
is formed by the outer lip (labrum), and the 
left one by the inner or columellar lip (labiwm), 
or by the body whorl. 

4, Music: In organ-pipes, the edge against 
which the sheet of airimpinges. The vibra- 
tion acquired thereby is communicated to the 
column of air in the pipe, and produces a 
musical note. 

5. Vehicles: A cuttoo plate; a projecting 
part of the bolster. 

6. Waterwheel: Arim closing the joint be- 
tween the barrel aud curb of a turbine. 

* To make a lip : To drop the lip in sullen- 
ness or contempt; to mock; to make a gri- 


mace, 
“T will make a lip at the physician.” 
Shakes, 


ip. : Coriolanus, it, 1. 
lip-bit, s. A boring-tool adapted to be 
used in a brace, and having a cutting lip pro- 


jecting beyond the end of the barrel. 


* lip-born, a. Proceeding only from the 
lips; not hearty, not genuine. 


*lip-comfort, s. Consolatory words. 


* lip-comforter, s. One who consoles 
with words. 

*lip-devotion, s. Prayers uttered by 
the lips, but not proceeding from the heart. 

“ Lip-devotion will not serve the turn; it under- 
values the very things it prays for,"—South » Sermons, 
vol. vi., ser, 10. 

*lip-good, a. Good in profession only, 
not in practice ; hypocritical. 
“When his grace is ays but Mp-good.” 


on Jonson : Sefanus, 1. 

lip-head bolt, s. A bolt with a head 
projecting sideways. 

*lip-laborious, a. Uttering words with- 
out sentiment ; hypocritical. 

*lip-labour, s. Action of the lips with- 
out concurrence of the heart; words without 
sentiment ; hypocrisy. 


“ Being but a little lip-labour,”—-Holinshed : Edt, I. 
(an. 1279). 


li langesee s. Oral or articulate lan- 
te as stinguished from that of signs or 
the fingers. 
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lip-reading, s. (See extract). 


“Tt has oe been known that individuals among 

umb have acquired the power of lip- 

rea, : eeu is, 3 80 Bite pag ee ae move 
6 mouth ani of a 5) eT, as 

hend the words he atters no less nocurately thin it 


they were heard,” — ° 
(ier), hte rd, Carpenter; Mental Physiology 


*lip-reward, s. Empty promises, 
lip-salve, s. 

1, Lit. : A salve or ointment for the lips. 
*2. Fig. : Flattering speech. 
lip-service, s. 

1, Service rendered to God by the lips while 


the heart is alienated from him, The refer- 


pose is to Isa. xxix. 13; Matt. xv. 8; Mark 
vii. 6. 


2. Similarly, insincere service rendered b’ 
the lips to man. “4 


*lip-wisdom, s. Wisdom in talk or 
words, but not in action or experience @heory 
dissociated from practice. 


“T find all is but lip-wis hi 
pa oar Ang ip-wisdom, which wants experi- 


* lip-work, s. 

1. The same as Lip-Lazour (q.v.). 

2. The act of kissing. 

* lip-working, c. 
critical. 


“The lip-working deacons of other men's appointed 
words,”—Ailton : Apology for Smectymnuus, 


lip, v.t. & i. (Li, s.] 
* A, Transitive: 
1, To touch as with the lips ; to kiss. 


“Round him ladies thronged in warm pursuit 
Fingered and lipped an oe the strange store,’ 
D. G. Rossetti : Love's Baubles, 


Lip-laborious, hypo 


2. To utter with the lips ; to speak. 


“When I heard my name most fondly lipped.” 
Keats: enddncdon bk. 1. 


3. To notch, as the edge of a knife or sword. 
(Scotch.) 


“It were worth lipping a good blade.”—Scott: Fair 
Maid of Perth, ch. wih 


B. Intransitive: 

Music: To adjust the lips so as to produce 
the proper tone of wind-instruments played 
by the mouth. 


li-pee’-mi-a, s. [Gr. Aéwa (lipa) = fat, and 
ue (haima) = blood.] , 
Pathol. : Fatty matter in the blood. 


li-par’-i-a, s. [Apparently not from Gr. 
Aurapia (liparia) = perseverance ; but from 
Aurapés (liparos) = fatty, oily, shining with 
oil; unctuous ; from the shining surface of 
the leaves.] 

Bot, ; The typical genus of the tribe Li- 
pariee, The tender stalks and leaves of 
Lippia nodiflora, wild in the Punjaub, is pre- 
scribed in infusion to children suffering from 
indigestion, and to women after delivery. 


li-p&r -i- dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lipar(is); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.J 
1, Bot. ; A family of Orchids, tribe Malaxes, 
2. Entom.: A family of Moths, ede Bom- 
bycina. Antenne longer than the thorax, 
pectinated in the male ; abdomen in the female 
often very thick; larva and pupa_ hairy, 
Known British species twelve, including the 
Black Arches, the Gipsy, and the Vapourers, 
with the Gold-tail and Brown-tail Moths. The 
majority are white, more or less marked with 
black. 


li-pir-i-é’-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lipari(a) 
(q.v.); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ea.] 
tot. : A subtribe of Papilionaceous flowers, 
tribe Lotes, 


lip'-ar-is, s. 
= uuctuous,] 
1. Bot.: The typical genus of the family 
Liparide (q.v.). The sepals and petals are 
spreading, with linear segments, the lip 
superior or inferior, the column elongated, the 
pollen masses four, waxy, with evanescent 
glands. Known species thirty-three. One, 
Liparis Loeselii, is British, being found in 
spongy bogs in Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon- 
shire, and Cambridgeshire, Itis a small plant 
with yellowish-green flowers. The genus is 
named with allusion, Loudon thinks, to the 
soft surface of the leaves in some species. 


2, Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Liparide (q.v.). Liparis dispar is the Gipsy- 
moth. 


(Probably from Acrapds (Liparos) 


ee NN 
. . . . = £L 

bot, b6y; pdat, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph 
' -gian, -tian = shan, -tion, re = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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3. Ichthy.: A genus of Discoboli. Liparis 
vulgaris is the Unctuous Lumpsucker, or Sea- 
snail. 

lip’-ar-ite, s. 
ing.] 

Min. : The same as FLUORITE (q.V.). 


li-pir’-0-géle, s.  [Gr. Aurapés (liparos) = 
fat, and «yAn (Kél2) = a tumour.) 
Med.: A tumour consisting wholly or in 
great part of fat. 


[Gr. Avrapés (liparos) = shin- 


lip’-ic, a. [Gr. Adros (lipos) = fat, lard, tallow ; 
yegetable oil; Eng. suff.-ic.] (See the com- 
pound.) 

lipic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CsHgO4 (2). Supposed at one time 
to be a distinct acid of the oxalic series, but 
now believed to be an impure succinic acid 
obtained by the action of nitric acid upon 


olei@ or stearic acids. 

*lip’-léss, a. (Eng. lip; -less.] Having no 
lips. 

* lip'-1ét, s. [Eng. lip; dimin. suff. -let.] A 
little lip. 


* lip’-0-gram, s. [Gr. Aciw (leipd) = to leave, 
and ypdupa (gramma) = a letter; ypadw 
(grapho) = to write.] A writing in which a 
particular letter is omitted. Thus in the Odys- 
sey of Tryphiodorus, there is no A in the first 
book, no B in the second book, and so on. 


* lip-d0-gram-mAt-ie, a. [Fr. lipogram- 
matique, from Gr. Auroypauparos (lipogramma- 
tos) = wanting a letter.] [Lirpoaram.] Of or 
pertaining to lipograms ; of the nature of a 
lipogram. 


*lip-6-gram/-ma-tism, s. [Gr. Ac«irw 
(leipd) = to leave; ypaupa (gramme) genit. 
ypaumaros (grammatos) = a letter, and Eng. 
suff. -ism.] The art or act of writing lipo- 
grams. 


*lip-0-gram’-ma-tist, s._ [Fr. lipogram- 
matiste.| A writer of lipograms. 

“The lipogrammatists, or those who built altars 
and hatched eggs in verse,’—Fitzedward Hall: Modern 
English, p. 20. 

fip’-d-ma, s. (Gr. Atmos (lipos) = fat.] 

Pathol.: A fatty tumour, benign in its na- 
ture, and which, when once extirpated, never 
returns. 


li-po-thym’-i-a, s. (Lerroraymia.] 
li-po- thym - ic, li- pdth’-¥m - ois, a. 


(Leipotaymic.] Swooning, fainting. 
“Tf the patient be surprised with a lipothymous lan- 
gue. 


” 


gour.”"—Hurvey - On the Pla; 


*ji-pdth’-y-my, s. 
swoon, a faint, 


(LerpotHymia.] A 


* li_pd-type, s. [Gr. Acimw (leipd) = to leave, 
and Eng. type (q.v.).] (See extract.) 


“ Mr. Sclater on lipotypes, a new term which he con- 
sidered convenient in order to designate types of life 
the absence of which is characteristic of a particular 
district or region."—Athencewm, March 1, 1882, 


lipped, a. [Eng. lip, s. ; -ed.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Having lips; having an 
edge or border resembling a lip. 

2. Bot,: Having a distinct lip or labellum, 
as the genus Roscoea. 

Y Lipped and harled: A term applied to a 
wall built of stones without mortar, but which 
has the joints afterwards filled with mortar, 
and the whole plastered over with rough-cast 
or harling. 


Hp’-pen, vi. [Cf. Got. laubjan = to trust; 
Ger. glauben.] To depend on, to trust to, to 
place confidence in, to rely upon. (Scotch.) 


“Na, I had far rather Tib Mumps kenned which way 
Iwas gaun than her—though Tib's no muckle to ippen 
to neither."—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch, xxii. 


tip'-pér, s. 
rough water. 
“In the forenoon, although a strong westerly breeze 
raised a troublesome Jippey on the water, he sculled 


down against the flood over the championship course.” 
—Daily Telegraph, March 7, 1882. » S 


ip-pra, s. [Named after Augustus Lippi, a 
rench physician and traveller in Abyssinia.] 
Bot.: A genus of Verbenacex, tribe Ver- 
bene. Nearly 100 species are known, all from 
America. Lippia citrata is aromatic like 
sage or thyme. 


(Eng. lip; -er.] Short waves, 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 


liparite—liquid 


lip'-pié, lip-py, s. [A.8. lap=a bucket.) 
Tae 3] ie Len part of a peck. (Scotch.) 


1ip’-ping, pr. par. & s. [LiP, v.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As substantive: 
Music: The adjusting the lips so as to pro- 
duce the proper tone of wind-instruments 
played by the mouth. 


* lip/-pit, a. 
* lip'_pi-tiide, s. [Fr., from Lat. lippitudo, 
from lippus = blear-eyed.] The quality or 
state of being blear-eyed ; blearedness of eyes. 
“Diseases that are infectious . . . are pestilences 
and lippitudes.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 297. 
*lip'-py, a. (Eng. lip; -y.] Having large 
lips. 
“Corinthian, who came next, is, we think, a trifle 
lippy.’—Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 
lip’-¥1, s. [Gr. Aézos (lipos) =sat ; -~yl (Chem.).] 
Chem. : Cg3Hy. The hypothetical radicle of 
glycerine. 


(Lrepep.] 


*1¥-qua-ble, a. (Lat. liquabilis, from liquo= 
to melt; Ital. liquabile.J Capable of being 
liquated*or melted. 


* li’-quate, v.i.&t. (Lat. liquatus, pa. par. of 
liquo = to melt ; Ital. liquare.] 

* A. Intrans.: To melt, to liquefy; to 
become dissolved. 

“Tf the salts be not drawn forth before the clay is 
baked, they are apt to liquate.’— Woodward: On 
Fossils. 

B. Trans. : To melt, to liquefy ; specif., in 
metallurgy, to separate one metal from another 
less fusible by exposing the mass to a heat 
sufficiently great to melt the more easily fused 
metal, and cause it to run off. 


li-qua’-tion, s. (Lat. liquatio, from liquatus, 
pa. par. of liquo; Fr. liquation ; Sp. licuacion ; 
Ital. liquazione.] 
*T. Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of liquefying or melting; the 
state of being liquetied or melted. 


“Ordinary léiguation in wax and oily bodies is made 
by a gentler heat.” —Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., 
é x 


» 1 
2. Capacity of being melted. 

“The common opinion hath been, that chrystal is 
nothing but ice and snow concreted, and, by duration 
of time, congealed beyond liguation.”—Browne : Vulgar 
Errours. 

II. Metall. : The act or operation of separat- 
ing one metal from another less fusible by 
exposing the alloy to a heat sufficiently great 
to cause the more fusible metal to melt and 
run off. Thus silver is separated from copper 
by melting the alloy with the addition of lead, 
and cooling the triple alloy suddenly in the 
form of cakes. These cakes are heated to such 
a degree on an inclined hearth as to cause the 
alloy of lead and silver to run off, and allow 
the copper to remain. 


liquation-hearth, liquation-fur- 
nace, s. Ahearth or furnace in which metals 
are separated by exposure to a heat which 
melts one or more of them, but leaves the 
other or others unmelted. 


li-qué-fa/-ci-ant (¢ as sh), s. (Lat. lique- 
faciens, pr. par. of liquefacio = to make liquid : 
liquidus = liquid, and facio = to make.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : That which liquefies or 
tends to liquefy other things. 
2. Med. : An agent*which augments the 
secretions and promotes the liquefying pro- 
cesses of the animal economy. 


li-qué-faec'-tion, s.  [Lat. liquefactio, from 
liquefactus, pa. par. of liquefacio = to liquefy 
(q.v.); Fr. liquéfaction; Ital. liquefazione ; 
Sp. leciafaccion.] 
_ 1. The act or operation of liquefying, melt- 
ing, or dissolving ; the operation of converting 
a solid into a liquid by the agency of heat or 
caloric, 
“The burning of the earth will be a trueliquefaction 


or dissolution of it, as to the exterior region.” —Brr- 
net : Theory of the Earth. 


2, The state of being liquefied, melted, or 
dissolved. 


li-qué-fi'-a-ble, a. [Eng. liquefy ; -abie. 


That may or can be liquefied, melted, or dis- 
solved ; capable of liquefaction. 


“ Liquefiable, and not liquefiable, proceed from these 
causes.”—Bacon. Natural History, § 840. 


1i-qué-fied, pa. par. or a. [Liquery.] 


‘li'-qué-fi-ér, s. 


(Eng. liquefy; -er.] One whe 
or that which liquefies, melts, or dissolves. 
¥-qué-fy, *1i-qui-fy, v.t. & 4. (Fr. liqué- 
tae Lat. Buefasto = to make liquid, 
to dissolve ; liquefio = to become liquid, to 
be dissolved: liquidus = liquid, and facio 
(pass. fio) = to make.] 
A. Trans. : To melt, to dissolve ; to convert 
from a solid form into that of a liquid, by the 
agency of heat. 


“ Mineral bowels, liquified by 


fire, 
O’erwhelm the fields, by ‘ature left unblessed.” 


Glover - Athenuid, i. 
B. Intrans.: To become liquefied ; to melt, 
to dissolve, to become liquid. 


“The blood of St. Januarius liquefied at the ap- 
proach of the saint's head.”—Addison : On Italy. 


*li-qués-cen-¢ey, s. [Eng. liquescent ; -cy-] 
The quality or state of being liquescent ; apt- 
ness to melt. ; 


* li-qués'-gent, a. (Lat. liquescens, pr. par. 
of liquesco = to become liquid ; from liqueo = 
to be liquid.] Melting ; becoming liquid ; li- 
quefying, liquid. eA 

And nebulous lustre was born.” 

E. A. Poe: Ulalume. 
li-queur’ (qu as k),s. [Fr., from Lat. liquor 
= liquor (q.y.).] A drink compounded of 
alcohol, water, and sugar, flavoured with an 
infusion or extract of some fruit, spice, or 
aromatic substance. 


1i-quid, *li-quide, a. & s. [Fr. liquide, 
from Lat. liquidus = liquid, moist, from liqueo 
= to be liquid or moist; Sp. & Ital. liquido.] 

A, As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Not solid; fiuid ; flowing or capable of 
flowing; consisting of particles which can 
move freely among each other on the least 
pressure. 


“ Contrarie to the nature of other age substances, 
whose groonds and leeze doo generallfe settle downe- 
Wi ." —Holinshed : Descrip. of England, bk. ii., el.vi. 

ey Wet: 

“ Ye now with liguid arms embrace the wandering 
shore.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 6. 

3. Flowing smoothly and easily ; soft; free 
from harshness or roughness. 

“ Liquid, low, silvery, streamed the tones beneath 

the enchanted bow.”—Lytton - Zanoni, bk. i., ch. ii. 

* 4, Dissolved, so as not to be obtainable by 
law. 

“Ifa creditor should appeal to hinder the burial of 
his debtor's corpse, his appeal ought not to be received, 
since the business of burial requires a quick dispatvh, 
though the debt be entirely liguid.”—Ayliffe: Parer- 
gon. 

+ II. Gram. : Smooth, easy; pronounced 
easily, and with a slight contact of the organs 
of articulation : as, a liquid letter. 

B. As substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang. : A substance whose parts are 
capable of moving freely among themselves on 
the least pressure, and which, therefore, re- 
tains no fixed form; a substance in a state of 
liquidity ; a fluid not aériform. [FLutID.] 

“* Be it thy choice, when summer heats annoy, 
To sit beneath her leafy canopy, 


Quafting rich Jiguids. Philips. 
4 Volatile liquids are those capable of rising 
in vapour ; fixed liquids cannot do this, unless 
chemically decomposed. | 


2. Gram.: A letter or sound pronounced 
with a slight contact of the organs of articu- 
lation, asl, m, n, rT. 


liquid-assets, s. pl. A term used by 
bankers to denote coin, bank-notes, and secu- 
rities, which can be instantly converted into 
cash. 


liquid-reserve, s. That portion of a 
bank’s reserve which can be at any moment 
converted into cash or otherwise realized. 


liquid-securities, s. pl. Securities that 
can be easily and promptly converted into cash. 


liquid storax, s. 


Phar.: The resinous drug obtained from 
Liquidambar orientale and other species of 
the genus. It is imported into Bombay from 
Asia Minor, and thence again exported to 
China, The Muhammadans regard it as tonic, 
resolvent, suppurative, and astringent. It is 
applied in swellings, in orchitis, &e. Mixed 
with linseed oil, it has been successfully used 
in itch. (Prof. Watt, in Calcutta Exhib. Re- 
port), 

4] Formerly liquid storax was supposed to 
come from the Dammar pine. 


a 
thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


‘or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, e=é: ey=a. qu=kw. 


* 1i-quid-a-ble . liquid ; 
Capable of being Niquidated” “4 dean 


W-quid-&im-pbar, li’-quid-im-bér, s 
i - ‘ yes and ambar, a corruption of amber 

1. Botany: 

(1) (Sing.): The typical and only us of 
the order ia itingineees 19-9.) Several species 
ef Liquidambar ld a fragrant resin-like 
storax. Most of the liquid storax brought to 
this country is furnished, it is believed, by 
Liquidambar orientale, which grows in the 
south-west part of Asia Minor, and in Cyprus. 
It is a handsome tree like a plane, forty feet 
high. That of America is from L. styraciflua, 
and contains much benzoic acid. [Srorax.] 

2) (PL): The name given by Lindley to the 
er Altingiaces rey ¥ ' 

2. Paleobot.: According to M. Gaudin and 
the Marquis Strozzi, Liquidambar ewropeum 
has been found in the Older Pliocene beds at 
Montajone in Tuscany. 

3. Phar.: The drug obtained from the 
Liquidambar trees. (Lrqurp Storax.] 


li-qui-date, v.t. & i. [Low Lat. liquidatus, 

a. par. of liquide = to clarify, to make clear ; 

tidus = clear, liquid.) 

A. Transitive: 

L. Ordinary Language : 

+1. To make liquid ; to liquefy. 

*2. To clear from obscurity ; to make clear 
or plain. 

“ Time onl, 

a componnd yeten = Semition tn athe 

* 3. To reduce to precision; to ascertain 
the exact amount of. 

“Their demands is 
seo TESS ces sh 

4. To pay off, to clear off, as a debt. 

*5. To lessen; to diminish in ity or 
importance. . ~yiied 

at eee acm pipuicintes by more 

10" ol (ad : 
oe 

*6. To make less harsh or grating: as, To 
liquidate a sound. 

II, Comm.: To wind up, as a firm or com- 
pany, by arranging with its debtors and 
creditors, and apportioning the loss or profit 
of each partner or shareholder. 

B. Intrans. : To wind up, as a firm or com- 
pany, by arrangement with the debtors and 
creditors ; to go into liquidation. 


li-qui-da-téd, pa. par. & a. [Liquipare.]) 


liquidated damages, s. pl. 

Law: A certain fixed and ascertained sum, 
in contradistinction to a penalty, which is 
both uncertain and unascertained. (Wharton.) 


li-qui-dation, s. [Fr.] [Lrqurpare.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : 
settling, or paying off: as, the li 
a debt; the state of being liquidated or paid 
off. 


2. Comm.: The act of winding up, as a 
firm or company, by arrangement with the 
several debtors and creditors, and an appor- 
tionment of the profit or loss of each partner 
or shareholder, 


li-qui-da-tor, s. (Eng. liquidat(e); -or.) 

1. Ord. Lang. One who liquidates, settles, 
or pays off, as a debt. 

2. Comm. : An official appointed to conduct 
the liquidation or winding up of a firm or 
company; to bring or defend actions, and 
cc to do all necessary business on its 


*li-quid’-i- 
7 etna = cy 
liquidita.) 

1, The quality or state of being liquid ; that 
state or condition of a material substance in 
which the component particles are free to 
move about amoung themselves on the least 
pressure ; fluidity. 


” spirits, for thei liquidity, are more uncapable 
Seat ie uid wore ere in the con- 


dium ,.. to 
tinued repetition of vooal airs.-Glanvill: Vanity of 
Dogmatizing, ch. iv. 

2. The quality or state of being smooth, 
flowing, melodious, or agreeable: as, the 
liquidity of sound. musi¢. &c, 


*li-quid-ize, v... [Eng. liquid; -ize.] To 
make liquid ; to liquefy. 


Ss. t.. liquiditas, from 
Shale, Tquidite Ital. 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin 


The act of liquidating, 
tion of 


liquidable—Lisle 


*li-quid-1y, adv, (Eng. liquid; -ly.] Ina 
liquid, flowing manner ; smoothly, flowingly. 


1i-quid-néss, s. [Eng. liquid; -ness.] TI 
quality or state of baie liquid ; hiquidiy. A 


“Oil of ann! in a cool thick 
consistenee of whi rifts Pate He tee ee 
Bi ~ resumed its former liguidness.”—. ¢ Works, 


li-quor (qu as k), “lic-our, * lic-ur, s. 
(O. Fr. ligeur ; Fr. liquewr, from Lat. liquorem, 
accus. of liquor = moisture, from liqueo = 
to be liquid ; Sp. & Port. liquor ; Ital. liquore.] 

1. A liquid or fluid substance; anyth 
liquid, as water, milk, &e. - — 
2 lk; 
age tras ubpliod to the paper."="Macaulay Hse Bg 


2. Especially applied to aleoholic or spirit- 
nous liquids, either distilled or fermented, as 
brandy, beer, &e. 


“A fermented liquour, f 
Pr Resse te ke pgm 
drink of the people in —Smith: Wealth 
Nations, bk. y., ch. iii. 

3. A term applied to prepared solution, as— 

() Dyeing; A dye or mordant in solution, 
as tin-liquor. 

(2) Liquor of Libavius: Bichloride of tin, 

(3) Sugar; A solution of sugar, used in 
claying the loaves. 

4, Pharm., d&c.: A watery solution, either 
of inorganic substances or of certain definite 
active organic principles. They differ both 
from plant juices and from extracts, Garrod 
gumunereien Pie liquors used by medical 
practitioners : as, liquor ammonie, liquor ferri 
perchloridi, &e. * , i 

In liquor : Intoxicated. 

liquor amnios, s. 

Bot.: The fluid matter contained within the 
nucleus of an ovule, and supposed to nourish 
the embryo during its growth. 

liquor-gauge, s. A measuring-rod for 
determining the depth of the liquid in a cask 
or tank ; a part of the gauger’s equipment. 

liquor-pump, s. A portable pump for 
emptying casks, &c. 


liquor sanguinis, s. [PLasma.] 
uor silicum, s. Liquor of flints, solu- 
wens % é 


liquor-thief, s. A tube which is let 
down through the bung-hole of a cask and 
then closed, so as to withdraw liquid there- 
from. It is usually closed at the top by the 
finger, but sometimes by a plug. Asampling- 
tube ; 2 velinche, 

* 1i-quor (qu as k), v.t. (Liquor, s.] 
1, To moisten, to wet, to fill with liquor. 
Bae aie, Sek ieee ares i 
rains Absalom & Achitophel, ti, 461. 

2. To grease, as with tallow or oil. 

“And cart-wheeles ueak not when they are 
Uquored.”—Bacon ; Nat. = 1. 


1f-quor-ice (qu as k), lic’-or-ige, * lic- 
or-is, s. [Fr. licorice; Ital. liquirizia; Lat. 
liquiritia, corrupted from glycyrrhiza (q.v.). 

1, Botany: 

(1) The genus Glycyrrhiza (q.v.); and spec. 
Glycyrrhiza glabra and G. echinata. [GLycyR- 
RHIZA.] 

(2) The root of Abrus precatorius, 

2. Pharm. : (GLYCYRRHIZA). 

| Wild liquorice: 

Bot. : A name for Ononis arvensis. [ONONIS, 
REsST-HARROW. | 


liquorice-root, s. 

Comm. : The root of Glycyrrhiza glabra, [Li- 
QUORICE. } 

* 14-quor-ish (qu ask), a. [Lickerist.] 

li’-ra,s. (Lat. libra =a pound, whence also 
Fr. livre.] The unit of value and of account 
in Italy. Both the gold and silver lira are 
identical in weight and fineness with the 
French franc. [FRANC.] The lira is divided 
into 100 centesimi. 

li-réI'-la, s. [Lat. = a furrow.) 

Bot, : A linear shield with a channel along 
the middle. 1% occurs in the lichens of the 
genus Opegrapha, 

*lir-i-cdn-fan’-cy, lir-i-ctim-phan’-cy, 
s. [Etym. doubtful, but or cen a corrup- 
tion of lily convallis.) The lily of the valley. 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. 
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lir-i-6-dén’-drin, s, [Liriopenproniy.) 


lir-{-0-dén’-dr6n, s. [Gr. Acépiov (leirion)= 
a lily, and 8év8pov (dendron) = a tree.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of Magnoliacem, tribe Mag- 
noliew. Liriodendron tulipifera is the Tulip- 
tree, Whitewood, Candle-wood, Tulip-bear- 
ing Lily tree, Virginian Poplar or Poplar of 
America, lt is a tall tree, with fiddle-shaped 
— tulip or Ne ppb with six petals 

wo rows, @ bark has properties like 
that of Cinchona, a ested 

2. Paleobot. : The genus is believed to have 
been found in the Pliocene of Europe. 


lir-i-6-dén’-dr6én-in, lir-i-6-dén’-drin, 
8. [Wng., liriodendron ; -in.] 

Chem. : A neutral, bitter, and partly volatile 

substance from the tulip-tree. It crystallizes 


cae alcohol in scales or needles, and melts 
at 83°, 


* lir-i-pipes, s. [Lrripoop.] 


* lir-{-pip’-{-6n-at-€d, a. [Lrerroor,] 
Hooded ; wearing a liripoop. 


“ Master Janotus ... . liripipionated with gradu- 
ate's hood.”—Urquhart : Rabelais, bk. i., ch. va = 


* Tir’-i_podp, * lyr-i-poop, * lyr-ri-pu 
® pirtxpece. * ler-ri-pippes, * 
ip, s. (0. Fr. liripepion, from Low Lat. 
iripipium, said to be a 
corruption of Lat. cleri 
ephippium = the capari- 
son of a cleric.) 
aes <r dress ss 
a clergyman ;- in ear’ 
times, probanly a hood Ad 
tippet ; later, a scarf or 
an appendage to the an- 
cient hood, consisting of 
long tails or tippets, pass- 
ing round the neck and 
hanging down to the feet, 
and often jagged. This 
ornament was not always 
confined to the clergy, for 
Peck, speaking of the ex- 
travagance of dress used 
by the commons in the 
time of Edward III. says 


LIRIPOOP. 
“Their lerripippes reach (Fyom a fifteenth-cen 


to their heels all jagged.” = tury MS. in Strutt.) 
(Nares.) 

2. Acuteness ; smartness or learning fit for 
a clergyman ; a smart trick, 


“And whereas thou takest the matter so far in 
snuffe, [ will teach thee thy lyrripups after an other 
fashion.”—Zolinshed ; Description of Ireland, ch. vi. 


3. A silly person. 
lir’-d-cdne, s. [Lrrocoytre.] 


1i_réc’-6-nite, lir’-d-cone, s. [Gr. Acpds 
(leiros) = pale, and kovia (Konia) = powder; 
Ger. lirokon, lirokonit.] 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral, found only in 
crystals or (very rarely) granular, Hardness, 
2 to 2°5; sp. gr. 2°882 to 2°985; lustre, 
vitreous; colour, sky-blue and verdigris- 

en; streak, the same; fracture, im 
ectly conchoidal ; compos., a hydrated _phos- 
pho-arsenate of copper and alumina. Found 
‘ormerly in various mines in Cornwall. 


Lig’-bon, s. [See def.] 

1, A kind of white wine, so called from 
being shipped from Lisbon. It is produced 
in the proyince of Hstremadura, 

*2, A kind of soft sugar. 


lish, leesh, leish, «. (Etym. doubtful.) 
Stout, active. (Provincial.) 


* lisk, * lesk, * leske, s. (Dan. lyske.) The 
groin, the flank. 


lis-keard’-ite (ea as a), s. [Named 
Maskelyne after Liskeard, where found ; suff. 
ite (Min.). } 

Min. : A mineral occurring in thin, fibrous 
crusts or as minute capillary crystals. Colour, 
white, sometimes with a greenish tint. Com- 

os.: sesquioxide of iron, 7°640; alumina, 

229; arsenic avid, 26°962; sulphuric acid, 
1‘lll, oxide of copper, 1°027, lime, 0°719, 
water, $4°053. Found, associated with scoro- 
dite (q.v.), at the Marke Valley mine, near 
Liskeard, Cornwall, 


Lisle (s silent), s. [See def.] 


Lisle- s. A light, fine, transparent, 
white-thread, hand-made lace, so called from 


-ing 


; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shis, -ble, -dle, Mc, = bel, deL 
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It has a diamond-shaped 
two threads plaited to a 
Also known as clear- 


Lisle, in France. 
mesh, formed by 
perpendicular line. 
foundation. 


“lisne, * lis-sen, s. 
cavity, a hollow, a hole. 
“In the lisne of a rock, at Kiugscote, in Gloucester- 
shire, I found a bushel of petrified cockles, each near 
as large as my fist.” —Hale. 


lisp, * lisp-en, * lip-sen, v.17. & t. [A.S. 
* wlispian, from wlisp = imperfect in utter- 
ance, lisping; cogn. with Dut. lispen = to 
lisp; Dan. laspe; Sw. ldspa; Ger. lispeln. = 
to lisp, to whisper.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To pronounce the sibilants s and z imper- 
fectly, so as to give them the sound of th 
or dh. 


2. To speak affectedly. 
“Antic, Uisping, affecting fantasticoes.”"—Shakesp. : 
Romeo & Juliet, ii. 4. 
3. To speak imperfectly, as a child; to 
make feeble or imperfect attempts at speaking. 
“ While Zisping children, touch’d with infant fear, 
With wonder gaze, and drop th’ unconscious tear.” 
Falconer : Shipwreck, tii. 
B. Trans.: To pronounce with a lisp or 
affectedly. 
“ Lisping our syllables, we scramble next, 


Through moral narrative, or sacred text.” 
Cowper; Tirocinium, 125. 


lisp, s. [Lisp, v.] The act or habit of lisp- 
ing. 


{Etym. doubtful.) A 


“ From the same cause arises that defect in speaking, 
called a lisp, which renders some Englishmen unable 
to pronounce sibilants or palatals otherwise than as 

‘-obscured linguals.”—Beames : Comp. Gram. Aryan 
Lang. of India (1872), i. 246. 


lis pén’-déns, s. [Lat.] 
Law: A pending suit. ¥ 


lisp’-ér, s. (Eng. lisp; -er.] One who lisps ; 
‘one who speaks with a lisp or affectedly. 


“TI remember arace of Lispers, fine persons, who 
took an aversion to particular letters in our language.” 
—Tatler, No. 77. 


lisp’-ing, pr. par., a., & 8, [Lisp, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
“When this poor lisping stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave.” 
rowper « Olney Hymns, xv. 
C. As subst.: The act or habit of speaking 
with a lisp or affectedly. : 


lisp'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. lisping ; -ly.] Ina 

lisping manner ; with a lisp. 

“ Spite of the law, twill set you free, 
'o speak treason only lispingly.” 
Brome: New Mountebank, 

Ws/-piind, s. [Dan. & Sw. lispund; Icel. 

lippund.] A weight in use in Denmark, 
Sweden, &c., and varying in different countries 
from 14 lbs. to 18 lbs. avoirdupois. 


*liss, *lisse, s. [A.S. liss= forgiveness.] 
Forgiveness, remission, abatement. 
“Thi woful herte of penaunce had a Jésse.” 
Chaucer. CO. 7., 11,551. 
liss-Aan’-thé, s. [Gr. Av006s (lissos) = smooth, 
and av@os( anthos) =a flower. From the seg- 
ments of the small white flowers being smooth 
instead of bearded.] 


Bot. : A genus of Epacridacee, tribe Styphe- 
liex. They are found in Australia and Tas- 
mania. The fruits of Lissanthe sapida are 
eaten, but, are not pulpy enough to be worth 
much. 


*lisse, v.t. & i. [A.S. lissian, lidhsian.] 
A. Trans. : To lessen, to relieve, to abate. 
‘In hope for ben Jissed of his care.” 
haucer: C.T., 11,488. 

B. Intrans. : To grow easy, to obtain relief, 

to be relieved. 

liss-én-¢céph’-a-la, s. pl. [Gr. ALads 
(lissos) ='smooth, and éyxépados (engkephalos) 
=the brain.] 

Zool.: The second group or sub-class of 
mammals in Owen’s classification, based on 
brain modifications. The corpus callosum is 
present, but connects cerebral hemispheres 
as little advanced in bulk or outward character 
as in the Lyencephala (q.v.); the cerebrum 
leaves the olfactory lobes and the cerebellum 
exposed, and is commonly smooth, or with 
few and simple convolutions in a very small 
proportion, composed of the largest mem- 
branes of the group. Under this sub-class are 
grouped the orders Bruta (Bradypodide, 
Dasypodide, and Edentula), Chiroptera (Fru- 
givora and Insectivora), Insectivora (Talpide, 


lisne—listeridee 


Erinaceide, and Soricide), and Rodentia 
(Non-claviculata and Claviculata). 


liss-En-géph’-a-loiis, a. [Mod. Lat., &. lis- 
sencephal (a) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] Belonging 
to or characteristic of the Lissencephala (q.v.). 
“The correspondence of the groups in the lyen- 
cephalous and lissencephalous series. "—Owen: Class, 
Mammalia, p. 33. 
lis'-sém, lis’-sdme, a. [For lithesome (q.v.).] 
Lithe, lithesome, supple, nimble, active, flex- 
ible, pliant. 


lis-so-tri-tdn, s. [Gr. Aroods (lissos) = 
smooth, and Tpirov (Triton) = Triton.] 

Zool. : A genus of Salamandride instituted 
by Mr. Bell. It has a smooth skin, no pores 
on the sides, and the crest of the back con- 
tinuous with that of the tail. Lissotriton 
(Triton) punctatus is the Common Smooth 
Newt or Eft found in Europe. It is very com- 
mon, and likes clean water ; it is carnivorous, 
and, in its turn, often falls a prey to larger 
newts and fish. 


list (1), s._ [Fr. liste = list, a roll, a selvage, 

from O. H. Ger. lista; Ger. leiste = a border ; 
cogn. with A.8. list =a border; Dut. lijst ; 
Icel. lista, listi =list, selvage; Dan. liste ; 
Sw. list; Sp. & Ital. lista.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The border, edge, or selvage of cloth ; 
a strip of cloth forming the border or edge 
of broadcloth, and intended to strengthen it ; 
a strip of cloth, a fillet. 


“(A linen stock on one leg: and a kersey boot hose 
on the other, gartered with a red and blue list.”— 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iii, 2. 

*2. A border. 

*3. A stripe. 

“The asse having a peculiar mark of a cross made 


by a black list down his back, and another athwart, 
or at right angles down his shoulders.” —Browne ; 


Yulgar Errours, bk. vi., ch. ii. 

*4, A line enclosing or forming the ex- 

tremity of a piece of ground or field of combat. 
*5, A boundary, a bound, a limit. 


“The ocean, overpeering of his Zést, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste, 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 5. 


6, A roll, a catalogue; as, a list of names. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Arch.: A little square moulding, a fillet, 
a listel. 

2. Carpentry: 

(1) The upper member of a railing. 

(2) A narrow strip from the edge of a plank. 

(3) A small, square moulding ; a fillet. 

3. Rope-making: A woollen flap in the hands 
of a rope-maker, through which the yarn goes. 

4, Tin-working : 

(1) A thin coat of tin preparatory to the 
thicker coat, in tinning iron plates. 

(2) A selvage of wire or tin formed on the 
under edge of plates in tinning. 


list-pan, s. A perforated skimmer. 


list-pot, s. A heated pan with a small 
quantity of tin at the bottom, and the last of 
the series of five pans used in the manufacture 
of tin-plate. 


list (2), s. [A.8. lust=pleasure, desire.] [Lust, s.] 
_ *1. Ord, Lamg.: Desire, pleasure, wish, 
inclination. 

‘“‘Those Irish lords made their Zist the law to such 
whom they could overpowern”—Fuller: Worthies ; 

ent. Ae 

2. Naut.: An inclination of a ship to one 
side ; a heel. 


list (1), v.t. & 4%. [List (1), s.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

+1. To insert in a list or catalogue. 

“Coupons must be Zisted on the company's printed 
form.”—Daily Telegraph, Oct..9, 1883, pica 

2. Spec.: To enrol or engage for the public 
service, as soldiers ; to enlist. 

“He entertained and Jlisted all such soldiers as 
on erae themselves."—Clarendon: Religion & Policy, 
ch, ix, 

8. To enrol, or attach one’s self as a sup- 

porter of a cause; to enlist. 

“The Jesuits have, generally speaking, been Semi- 
pelagians, and no friends to pie eke though they 
permitted their brethren to list themselves on either 
side.”—Jortin, Dis. 2. 

*4, To enclose or shut off for combat. 


‘“What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms—on battle-plains or listed spot? 
Both are but theatres where the chief actors rot.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 139, 


5, To cover with a list or a strip of cloth: 
as, To list a door. 

*6, To mark with a stripe or streak. 

7. To sew together as strips of cloth, so as 
to make a particoloured show or to form a 
border. 

“ Adewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 


icuous, with three listed colours gay.” 
a Milton : P. Ln, Xi. 860. 


Il. Carp.: To chop a block or stave to an 
approximate shape—e.g., the balk or codling 
from which staves are to be riven is chopped 
to give a taper towards each end, before being 
cleft into staves by the froe and mallet. 

B. Intrans.: To enlist in the public service : 
as, a soldier. (Vulgar.) 


| To list a board: To reduce in breadth by 
cutting off the sapwood from the edge. 


*list (2), *lyst, *list-en, *lust, *lust-en 
(1), v4. [A.S. lystan, from lust=pleasure ; cogn. 
with Dut. lusten = to like, from lust = delight ; 
Icel. lysta, from losti = lust; Dan. lyste, from 
lyst ; Sw. lysta, from Lust ; Goth. luston, from 
lustus ; Ger. gelusten, from lust.] To desire, to 
choose, to prefer, to please, to be disposed. 

“The wind 


Blew where it listed, laying all things prone.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 106. 


It was frequently used by old authors 
impersonally. 
“By sliding seas me listed them to lede.” 
Surrey: Virgil; dineid iv. 

* list (3), *lust-en (2), v.71. & t. [A.8. hlystan, 
hlistan, gehlystan, from hlyst = hearing ; cogn. 
with Icel. hlusta = to listen ; hlust, the ear.] 
[LisTEN.] 

A. Intrams.: To listen, 
attend. 


“The bold youth who led the chase, 
Who paused to Zist for every sound.” 
Scott : Rokeby, iii. 5 


B. Trans. : To listen to, to hearken to. 


“Words wild as these, accusers like to thee, 
I list no further.” Byron: Lara, i. 28, 


*liste, v.t. [List (2), v.] 


lis’-tel, s. [Fr. listel, listeau, from liste = & 
list, a roll, a fillet.] 
1, Arch. : A list, a fillet. 
2. Joinery: A narrow, slightly projecting 
ledge ; a reglet. 


lis’-ten (¢ silent), *lust-nen, v.i. & ¢. [Mid. 
Eng. lusten, from A.S. hlystan, hlistan = to 
listen.] [List (8), v.] 

A. Intrans.: To give ear or attention ; to 
attend, to hearken. 


“‘T know that he lies and listens mute.” 
Tennyson : Maud, II. v. 60 


* B. Trans.: To hearken to; to give ear or 
attention to. 


to hearken, to 


“And now, Octavius, 
“ Listen great things. Brutus and Cassius 
Are levying powers.” Shakesp. . Julius Cesar, iv. L 
{ To listen after: To enquire eagerly after 5 
to seek for information about. 


lis’-ten-ér (¢ silent), s. [Eng. listen; -er.] 
One who listens ; a hearer, a hearkener, 
“He ended: and a kind of spell 
Upon the silent listeners fell.” 
Longfellow: Wayside Inn. (Inter.) 
* list’-€r (1), s. [Bng. list (1), v.; -er.] One 
who compiles a list, roll, or catalogue. 


lis’-tér (2), s. 
fish-spear. 


lis'-tér-a, s. [Named after Dr. Martin Lister, 
a British naturalist.) } 

Bot. : Bird’s Nest or Twayblade, the typical 
genus of the family Listeride. The root is of 
fleshy fibres ; the leaves two or none; the 
flowers are in green or brown racemes, the 
sepals and petals spreading and incurved, the 
lip deflexed, two-cleft, the spur none, the 
pollen masses two, powdery, the glands con- 
nate. Six species known ; three are British, 
viz., Listera ovata, L. cordata, and L. (Neottia) 
Nidus avis. 


Lis-tér’-i-an, a. [Lister ; -ian.] Pertaining 
to, characteristic of, or in any way connected 
with the antiseptic surgery introduced by Sir 
Joseph Lister. [Lisrrrism.] 

“The results of the Listerian system in surgery are 


roved to be decidedly successful.”—J s Sos, 
Keb. 1883, p. 103, ‘4 ourn. of Science, 


[LeistER.] A three-pronged 


lis-tér’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lister(a); 
fem. pl. adj. suff. an er(a) ; Lat. 


Bot. : A family of Orchids, tribe Neottez. 


sd cla Nc cuaaes eeee  TRL ECONR  Ta P 
ffite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian. 2, c=; ey=a. qu=kw. 


Lis -tér- s. [Eng,, &c. Lister(ian) ; ism.) 
Surg.: The name given to a system of 
operative surgery and conservative dressin 
introduced by Sir Joseph (then Mr.) Lister, o 
King's College Hospital. It consists of the 
free employment of carbolic oA niger 
in the form of absolute phenol. The instru- 
ments fo be used are dipped ina solution of it ; 
during the operation the solution in the form 
of spray is widely diffased, and the dressings 
are carbolized. (For details see Braithwaite : 
Retrospect of Medicine, 1xxx. 99-107.) 


“On the battle-fleld, in the hospital, and the homes 
of the sick, Listerism is a housceald ward Be wer 
Journ., Dec, 15, 1885. 


* list’- a. ng. list (8), Vv. 3 . - 
29 Sang ey Needful’ WERT. At 
“To his doom with Zist/ul ears attend.” 
Spenser; F. Q., V. 1. 25. 
listing, pr. par. & s. [List (1), ».] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of enrolling or inserting in a list. 
2. The act of enlisting for public service, as 
a soldier. : 


II. Carpentry: 
1, Cutting away the sappy edge of a board. 
2. The narrow edge of a board. 


list’-léss, a. (Eng. list (8), v.; -less.] Care- 

less, heedless, indifferent, inattentive, languid, 

weary. 

“Hence an unfurnished and a listless mind. 
Though busy, trifling; empty, though refined.” 
Cowper : of Error, 426. 

list’léss-ly¥, adv. [Eng. listless; -ly.] Ina 
listless, indifferent, or languid manner ; with 
indifference. 


“See whether he be stirring and active, or wheth 
he lazily and Jistlessiy dreams away his Cini bOS : 
Of Education, § 123. 


list’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. listless ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being listless ; indifference, 
languidness. ; 
a contributions laid on 


*list’-néss, *liste-nes, s. [Eng. Jist (3), v. ; 
~ness.) Listening, attention. (Stanyhurst.) 


lists, s. pl. [A corrupt. of lisses ; O. Fr. lisse, lice ; 
Ital. liceia = a barrier or palisade, from Low 
Lat. licie = barriers, from Lat. licium = a 
thread, a girdle. There was probably a con- 
fusion with A.S. list =a border.] [List (1), s.] 
A piece of ground enclosed for a contest or 
combat ; a ng ground, 

“ Far as an able hand a lance can throw, 
Orat foe. 


the lists, or at the figh' , 
Pope; Homer ; Iliad xvi. 718, 
lit (1), pret. & pa. par. of v. [Licurt (1), v.] 
lit (2), pret. of v. (Licur (2), v.] 


lit-a-nJ, * let-a-nie, * lit-a-nie, s. (0. Fr. 

letunie (Fr. litanie), from Lat. litania; Gr. 
Autaveta (litaneia) = a prayer, from Artaivw 
te = to pray ; Sp. litania, letania ; Ital. 
jitanie, letanie.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A solemn form of supplicatory prayer 
used in public worship. 

+2. A parody of the Litany, consisting of 
satirical ss recited by street singers 
on an occasion of some political or religious 
demonstration. (Slang.) 

Il. Church History, Ritual, éc.: 

1. Roman: There are three forms of litany 
recognized by the Roman Church as admissible 
in public et (1) The Litany of the 
Saints, used on the feast of St. Mark, on 
Rogation Days, on Holy Saturday and Whitsun 
Eve, and during the sition of the Blessed 
Sacrament. (2) The Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin—usually called the Litany of Loretto, 
from its being first sung in the Santa Casa of 
Loretto—now generally used at Benediction 
q.v.). (8) The Litany of the Holy Name of 

esus, consisting of titles of Our Lord, with 
the invocation ‘‘ Miserere nobis ” (Haye mercy 
on us). 

2. Anglican: The first change from the 
Roman Litany in the direction of its present 
form was made in 1544, In the Prayer Book 
of Edward VI. (1549), directions were appended 
to the Communion office that ‘‘ Upon ednes- 
days and Fridays the English litany shall be 
said or sung in all places.” In the revision of 


boll, b6} ; pHAt, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, “sion = shin; tion, gion = zhiin. 


Listerism—literature 


1552 it was placed where it now stands, with 
the rubric “ To be used on Sundays, Wedneg- 
days, and Fridays, and at other times when 
it shall be commanded by the Ordinary,” 
Grindall in 1571 forbade any interval between 
Morning Prayer, Litany, and Communion 
Service; but the Fifteenth Canon of 1604 
recognizes the Litany as a separate office. The 

ractice of the present day tends in that 

irection, and in many churches the Litany is 
recited on Sunday afternoon, followed by a 
brief address, en it is said at Morning 
Prayer, it follows the Third Collect for Grace, 


li ~desk, s. In the English Church 
a portable desk or prie-diew, placed in the 
centre of the choir or the chancel facing the 
communion-table, and at which the priest 
kneels to recite the Litany. Cosin (Notes on 
Common Prayer) says : ‘* he priest goeth out 
from his seat into the body of the church, and 
at a low desk before the chancel door, called 
the faldstool, kneels, and says or sings the 
litany.” [FALpsToot.] 


litany-stool, s. 
DESK. (Halliwell) 


*lit-a-ny, »v.t. 
chant a litany. 


lit-arge, s. [Litmarce.] 
lit’-chi, 1i-chi, lit’-sghi, lée’-cheé, s. 


(Chinese. ] 

Bot.: The fruit of Nephelium, one of the 
Sapindacese. The tree has abruptly pinnate 
leaves and panicles of small apetalous tocar, 
The fruit, which is an inch and a half in dia- 
meter, is one of the most delicious fruits of 
the Indian Archipelago. 


*lTite, a. & s. [A.S. lyt; Icel. litt; O. L. Ger. 
tut.) (Lrrre.] 
A, As adj. : Little. 
“Thi sorghe is al to lite.” Shoreham, p. 82. 
B, As subst. : A little piece or portion. 


lf’-tér, s. (Lrrre.] 


lit’-ér-al, * lit-ter-all, a. & s, [Fr., from 
Lat. literalis = literal; litera =a letter; Sp. 
& Port. literal ; Ital. litterale, letterale.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, According to'the primitive meaning or 
letter ; not figurative or metaphorical; for- 
mally, plainly, and clearly expressed. 

“It hath but one simple Titterall sense whose light 
the owles can not abide.”—Tyndali ; Workes, p. 1. 

2. Following the letter or exact words; 
close, not free. 

“The present method of teaching the learned lan- 
guages, which is gommaonly by literal translations": 

: ee, NO. 

3. Consisting of or expressed by letters: as, 
literal notation. 

*B, As subst.: The literal meaning; a 
literal expression, 


“How dangerous it is in sensible things to use me- 
taphorical expressions unto the people, and what ab- 
surd conceits they will swallow in their literals/"— 
Browne: Vulgar peices bk. iv., ch, x. 


The same as Lirany- 


{Lrrany, s.] To recite or 


literal-equation, s. 

Math.: An equation in which some of the 
known quantities are expressed by letters, as 
oz+by=c. Itis sonamed to distinguish it 
from a numeral equation, in which all the 
known quantities are expressed by numbers, 


literal-expression, s. 

Math. : An expression in which some of the 
quantities entering it are expressed by letters. 
A literal factor is a factor denoted by a letter, 
or some power of a letter, as a =(1 x a), 
@(=a x a), 


*lit’-ér-al-ism, s. [Eng. literal ; -ism.] The 
act of adhering to the letter; that which 
accords with the letter ; a mode of interpretin 
literally. (Milton : Of Divorce, bk. ii., ch. xvii. 


* lit’/-6r-al-ist, s. (Eng. literal; -ist.]) One 
who adheres to the letter or literal meaning ; 
one who interprets or understands literally. 

“Let the extreme literalist sit down now, and re- 
volve whether this in all necessity be not the due 
result of our Saviour’s word.”—JAMilton: Of Divorce, 
bk, ii., ch, xx. 


* lit-6r-al-1ty, s, [Bng. literal ; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being literal; literal or 
original meaning ; literalness. 

“Let those who are Le nts to aan oa 
eoant tor al their transgressions.”—Milfon: Of 

Divorce, bk. L, ch. xiv. 
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* lit-6r-gl-iz-@/-tion, s. [Eng. literaliz(e); 
-ation.| The act of literalizing or este me 
literal ; a reducing to literality. 


* lit-6r-al-ize, v.t. (Eng. literal; -ize.] To 
reuder Baral to interpret or put in Trillion 
according to the litera meaning ; to conform 
to the literal meaning of. 


lit’-ér-al-ly, adv. [Eng. literal; -ly.] 
1. Ina literal manner or sense ; accordin, 
to the primitive or literal meaning or impo 
a words ; not figuratively or metaphori- 


“Tt can admit neither distinction, nor other con- 
struction than the words b liter — : 
History of the World, ble. ti one vil § 18 re 


2. With close adherence to words ; word for 
word ; exactly. 

“My daily bread is literally implor’d.” 

4 Dryden: Hind & Panther, tii. 107%, 

lit’-6r-al-néss, s. (Eng. literal ; ness.) 
_1. The quality or state of being literal; 
literal meaning. 

2. The quality or habit of interpreting or 
understanding everything literally; want of 
imagination, 

“ Diirer, with characteristic literal 
command.”-Athencwm, Sept. 2, 1882, 07 704 Mat 


lit’-€r-a-ry, a. [Lat. literarius, from litera = 
a letter; Fr. litéraire; Sp. literario; Ital. 
litterario.] 


1. Of or pertaining to letters or learning. 

“The child's literary education was directed by 
Burnet, with the title of Preceptor.”"— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch, xxiii. 

2. Of or pertaining to literature; dealing 
with learning or learned men, 

‘’Scaped from literary cares.” 
Cowper: Dog & Water Lily, 

3. Consisting of letters or writings. 

“A literary conflict."—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. 

xxiii, 

4, Versed in letters or literature ; engaged 
in literature, . 

5. Consisting in or composed of letters or 
writings ; as, literary property. 

6. Intended for the promotion and extension 
of literature and learning. 

“Tt is one of the finest literary institutions that any 
age or nation has seen."—Goldsmith - On Polite Learn- 
ing, ch. y. 

lit’-ér-ate, a. & s. [Lat. literatus, from litera 
=a letter; Sp. literato ; Ital. litterato.] 

A, As adj.: Versed or instructed in letters 
or literature ; learned, accomplished, lettered, 
literary. 

“Surely this is the proper function of literate 

by sk '—Mountague: Devoute Essayes, pt. i, tr. 

B, As substantive: 

1. One engaged in literary pursuits ; a liter- 
ary man. 

2. One who has received an education ina 
college or university, but who has not gradu- 
ated ; a candidate for holy orders who has not 
studied at a university. 


“The literate may become the 1 incumbent of 
England.”—Beresford Hope: English Cathedrals, ch. i. 


lit-ér-a/-tim, adv. [Lat.] Literally; letter 
for letter. "(denerally in the phrase verbatim 
et literatim = word for word, and letter for 
letter.) 

lit-ér-a-to (pl. lit-ér-a'-ti) s, [Ital] A 
learned man. (Usually in the plural.) 


“This system has been adopted by the Mterati”"— 
Goldsmith: Polite Learning, ae viii. 


*lit-ér ator, s. [Lat., from litera =a 
letter ; Fr. littérateur ; Ital. litteratore.) 
1. A dabbler in literature ; a petty school- 


master. 
“Those husbands who succeed legally to ithe office 
which the young /iterators had pre-occupivd."—Burke: 
Letter to a Mem of the National Assembly, 


2, Aman of letters ; a literary man. 


/_6r-a-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. literatura, 
a » fg =a letter; Sp. literatura; Ital. 
litteratura.) 

1. Learning, letters; knowledge of or ac- 
quaintance with letters or books, 

“ Howe happye are we Englishmen of such a king, in 
whose childehood desire of literature, grauitie, pru- 
at om and magnanimitie.”—Udai : Paraphrase 

pret), p. 2. 

2. The collective body of literary produc- 
tions, embracing the entire results of know- 
ledge and fancy preserved in writing; also 
the whole body of literary productions or 
writings upon a given subject, or in reference 


h=£ 
go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. P 
-tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, sc. = bel, de. 
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literatus—lithoclast 


to a particular science or branch of know- = lith’-ér-néss, * lith-er-nes, * luth-er- 


edge; the collective literary productions of 
any country or period. 


“The preposterous partiality which the present age 
has thou ae the Srippely and the tinsel of Proueh 
Uterature.”—Eustace : Italy, vol. ii., ch. x. 


3. The class of writings distinguished for 
beauty of style or expression, as poetry, 
essays, or history, in distinction from scientific 
treatises and works which contain positive 
knowledge ; belles-lettres. 

4, The literary pxofession; the profession 
of a man of letters. 

* lit-ér-a/-tiis, 3. 
or learning. 

lith, s. [A.S. lith; cogn. with Dut. lid; Dan. 
lid ; Icel. litter; Goth. lithus; Ger. glied.] A 
joint of the human body; a member, a limb, 
a division. 

“A scar abune the brow, that ye might hae laid the 
lith of your finger in.”—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. 
xxxix. 

lith-a-gogue, a. & s. [Gr. Atos (lithos) =a 
stone, and aywyds (agdgos) = leading, drawing ; 
a@yw (ago) = 18 Nend; to draw.] 

A, As adjective : 

Med.: Having the power or quality of ex- 
pelling stone from the bladder or kidneys. 

B. As substantive : 

Med. : A medicine or preparation intended 
to expel stone from the bladder or kidneys. 


lith’-arge, s. [Lat. lithargyrus; Gr. Addp- 
jyupos (litharguros) = litharge (see def.), from 
AiBos (lithos) = stone, and apyupos (arguros) = 
silver.] 
Chem, : Lead protoxide (q.v.). 


lith’-ate, lith’-i-ate, s. [Eng. lithic ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of lithic acid (q.v.). [URATE.] 


lithe, * lythe, a. [A.S. lidhe (for lindhe)= 
ithe, mild, gentle; O. L. Ger, lithi; O. H. 
Ger. lindi ; Icel. linr.] 
1. Mild, gentle, soft, calm, agreeable. 


“Tt prooved as lithe a daie, without appearance of 
ani> ern best to insue.”—Holinshed ; Hist. Scot. (Alex- 
ander. 


2, Flexible, pliant, limber, lissom. 


“ With ten young and comely daughters, 
Tall and lithe as wands of willow.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, xii, 


* lithe (1), v.t. [Lirse, a.) To make smooth; 
to soften. 
“Thou schalt mi sorwe Jithe.” 


King Horn, 428, 
* lithe (2), * lith-en (1), v.i. [A.S. lithan; 
O. L. Ger. lithan; Icel. lidha.] To go. 


“He ne durste noht . .. lithen.” Ormulum, 8,374. 


* lithe (3), * lith-en (2), v.t. & 4. [Icel hlftha, 
from hljoth = a hearing, silence.] 
A. Trans. : To listen to; to hearken to; to 
give ear to. 


“ And under lynde in a launde, lenede ich a stounde 
To lithen here laies.” Piers Ploughman, p. 169. 


B. Intrans.: To listen, to hearken. 
“And if ye wille lithe, I salle telle it you.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 93. 
*lithe’-néss, s. [Eng. lithe, a., -ness.] The 
quality or state of being lithe; limberness, 
lissomness. 


*lith’-ér (1), a. ([Lirne, a.] Soft, pliant, 
mild 


[Lat.] A man of letters 


“Two Talbots winged through the Zither sky." 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry V1., iv. 7. 
* lith’-ér (2), * luth-er, *lid-der, a. [A.8. 
lydher ; M. H. Ger. lider.] 
1. Depraved, wicked, abandoned, dissolute. 
“The Zuther reve.” St, Marherete, 6. 
2. Idle, lazy. 


“ And lewde lither losill that liste not to ryse maye 
lye styl in his bedde.”—Sir 7. More : Works, p. 5. 


* lith’-ér-hood, * lith’-ér-héde, s. [Eng. 
er (2); -hood, -hede.] Wickeduess, corrup- 
ion. 


* Vith’-ér-l¥ (1), adv. 
Softly, flexibly. 


*lith-er-ly (2), * lith-er-liche, * leth- 
er-li, * luth-er-li, a. & adv. [Eng. lither 
(2)5 -y-) 

A, As adj. : Wicked, base, corrupt, lazy. 
“ He was waspish, arch, and litherlie, 


But well Lord Cranstoun served he.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 32. 


B. As ade. : In a wicked, corrupt, or base 
manner ; wickedly, poorly, meanly, 
“A clerk had litherly beset his wile.” 


[Eng. lither (1); -ly.] 


Chaucer : 0. T., 8,801. 


nesse, s. [Eng. lither (2); -ness.] Wicked- 
ness, baseness, laziness. 
“She instilleth in the inhabitants a drowsie lither- 
nesse." —Holinshed : Description of Ireland, ch. iv. 


* lith’-6r-ois, * lid-drous, a. [Eng. lither 
(2); -ous.] Wicked, base. 
“ But my Jearning is of an other degree, ‘ 
To taunt theim like Ziddrous lewde as thei bee.” 
Skelton: Slaunder & False Detractions. 
* lith’-er-some, a. [Eng. lither (1); -some.] 
The same as LITHESOME (q.V.). 


lithe’-sdme, o. [Eng. lithe; -some.] Soft, 
pliant, flexible, lissome. 


lith’-i-a, s. [Lirarom.] 

1. Chem. : Oxide of Lithium. 

2. Pharm.: Carbonate of lithia acts as a 
powerful diuretic, which may be given in 
acute and chronic gout, in uric-acid gravel, 
and renal calculus. It may be used externally 
asa lotion. Citrate of lithia is also a lithon- 
triptic. These salts, being solvents for uric- 
acid calculi, alter the quality of the urine, 
and prevent the crystallization and deposit of 
the substances forming gravel and calculi. 
(Garrod.) 

Y Muriate lithia waters : Waters impregnated 
with chloride of lithium as at Baden Baden. 
They are useful in gout. 


lithia-mica, s. 
Min. : The saine as LEPIDOLITE (q. Vv.) 


lithia-tourmaline, s. 
Min. : The same as RUBELLITE (q.V.). 


li-thi’-a-sis, s. [Gr.] 
Pathology : 
1, The formation of stone or concretions in 
any part of the body. [CaLcuLus.] 
2. A disease of the eyelids, in which small 
hard tumours grow upon their margins. 
(Mayne.) 


lith’-i-ate, s. [Lirsars.) 


lith’-ie, a. [Gr. Atos (lithos) = a stone ; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ic.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to or con- 
sisting of stone. 
2. Med.: Pertaining to stone in the bladder; 
uric. 


lithic-acid, s. [URtc-acip.] 


lithic-paint, s. A mastic of petalite 
(which contains an alkali known as lithia), 
sand, and litharge, used as a coating for walls. 


lith-ich-n6-z6’-a, s. pl. [Gr. réGos (Lithos) 
= a stone ; (xvos (ichnos) = a track, a footstep, 
and ¢oa (z0a), pl. of Gov (zdon) = a living 
creature.) 

Paleont.: The fossil footprints and other 
tracks, impressions, or traces of any kind left 
by animals now passed away. Prof. Hitch- 
cock classifies them into impressions left (1 
by Marsupialia, (@) Canoid (dog-like), % 
Ornithoid (bird-like), (c) Loricoid, with bony 
scales ; Pachydactylous, left by thick-toed 
birds; (3) Leptodactylous, by narrow-toed 
birds; (4) by Batrachians; (5) by Lizards ; 
(6) by Chelonians ; (7) by Fishes ; (8) by In- 
sects ; (9) by Crustaceans ; (10) by Myriapods ; 
and (11) by Annelids. [Foorprint, Worm- 
TRACK. ] 


lith’-i-6-nite, s. [Ger. lithion, lithon =lithia ; 
suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. lithionit.] 
Min. : The same as LEPiDOLITE (q.V.). 


lith-i-d-phi-lite, s. [Eng. lithium; Gr. 
ptAcs (philos) = loving, and suff. -ite (Min.).] 
_Min.: An orthorhombic mineral, with a 
highly perfect basal cleavage, also found 
massive. Hardness, 4°5; sp. gr. 3°424—3-482; 
lustre, vitreous to resinous; colours, salmon 
colour, honey-yellow, yellowish-brown, light 
clove-brown ; streak, colourless ; transparent 
to translucent; fracture, uneven. Compos. : 
phosphoric acid, 45°22; protoxide of man- 
ganese, 45°22; lithia, 9°56; corresponding to 
the formula, LigPO4 + MngP)0g. The man- 
ganese is partly replaced by iron, Found in 
a vein of albite-granite at Branchville, Con- 
necticut, U.S.A. 


lith -i-oph- Or-ite, s. (Eng. lithium; Gr. 
dopds (phoros) = bearing, and suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A mineral separated from psilomelane, 
because of its containing lithia. Occurs in 


li_this’-tés, Ss. 


li-this'-tid-2, s. pl. 


lith’-i-im, s. 


lith’-d-carp, s. 


lith - d-car’- pis, s. 


fine scales and compact, with quartz, at 
Scheeberg, Saxony ; also at Sayn, Westphalia, 
and Siegen, Prussia, Lustre, dull to-metallic ; 
colour, bluish-black ; streak, blackish - gray. 
Distinguished from asbolite and lampadite by 
its containing lithia and its high percentage of 
alumina. (See these words.) 


[Gr, AcOidw (lithizd) = to look 
like a stone (?).] 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Lithistide. 


(Mod. Lat. lithistes ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

1. Zool.: A family of siliceous sponges, 
suborder Tetractinellide. They have a coral 
like skeleton, are generally cup-like, lamellar 
lip-shape, cylindrical, or occasionally brush: 
like, with a stalk and roots. Their skelcton 
consists of body surface and flesh spicules 
irregularly disposed. They occur in the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans from 74 
to 805 fathoms. 

2. Palewont.: From the Upper Cambrian 
till now. 


[Gr. Ad@os (lithos) = a stone.] 


Chem. : Symbol Li; atomic weight=7. A 
monatomic element of the alkali group of 
metals. It is of comparatively recent dis- 
covery, and although occurring generally in 
minute quantities, is very widely distributed 
through the mineral kingdom. It can be 
obtained by reduction of its fused chloride 
by means of the electric current. The metal 
has a white colour, and fuses at 180°. Lithium 
appears to be the lightest solid body known, 
having a density of only 0°5936. It burns 
with a white light, and, when thrown upon 
water, is oxidized like sodium. It is volatile 
at a-high temperature, and may be distilled in 
a current of hydrogen. Like potassium and 
sodium, lithium dissolves in anhydrous ame 
monia, and on evaporating the liquid, it is 
left behind, with its original appearance and 
colour. 

lithium-carbonate, s. 

Chem. : LigCO3. It is sparingly soluble in 
water, and gives an alkaline reaction with 
turmeric. It is used in medicine. 

lithium-chloride, s. 

Chem.: LiCl-20H». Occurs in mineral 
springs. Crystallizes below 10° in square 
prisms, and is one of the most deliquescent 
salts known, 

lithium-oxide, s. 


Chem.: Lithia, LigO. Prepared from the 
sulphate by the action of baryta. 


lith-0-bib'-li-on (pl. lith-d-bib’-li-a), s. 


(Gr. dios (lithos) = a stone, and BiBAcov (bib- 
lion) = a book.] The same as BIBLIOLITE (q.v.). 


lith-0-bi-i’-new, lith-d-bi-i-dés, s. pl. 


[Mod. Lat. lithobi(us) ; Lat. fem. plo adj. suff. 
-ime, or masc. or fem. -ides.] 

Zool.: A sub-family of Scolopendride. 
Ocelli many, the second thoracic segment, 
represented by a dorsal plate. Sixteen seg- 
ments with dorsal plates, ambulatory legs. 
fifteen on each side. 


li-tho’-bi-iis, s. [Gr. Ai@os (lithos) = a stone, 


and Atos (bios) = life, course of life.] 

Zool. ; The typical genus of the sub-family 
Lithobiine, Lithobius forsicatus is found in 
Britain and all over Europe. 

(LirHocaRPus.] 
Paleont. : The same as CaRrpouire (q.v.). 
[Gr. At@os (lithos) = a, 
stone, and Kaprés (karpos) = fruit.) 
Bot.: A genus of Corylaces. Lithocarpus 


jevensis has very hard wood ; hence the nati 
call it Passan-batu = stone-oak. rad 


lith-0-chro-m&t’-ic, lith-d-chrom’-ic, 


a. & s. [Gr. AiAos (lithos) =a stone, and ypana 
(chroma), genit. xpwmaros (chrdmatus) = doloph | 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the art of 
painting on stone, and taking impressions on 
canvas. 
B. As subst. (Pl.): The art of painting in 


oil upon stone, and taking off impressions on 
canvas. 


lith’-6-cl&st, s. (Gr. A(60s (lithos) = a stone 


and KAdorys (klastés) = a breaker; xddw 
= to break.) ‘ 4 fi Celat) 


aha: dey) ME uibanicen A ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: Bd, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, raile, fall; try, 


Syrian. 2, o =é. 


ey=a& qu=kw. 


1, Ord. Lang.: A stone-breaker. 


2. Surg.: A powerful s-like instru- 
mer with concealed 
or wed: projections to eut the 

stone in the bladder into pieces, if found to 


be too large to extract by means of the litho- 
tomy forceps after the operation of lithotomy. 


* 7. 


~d-c81-la, s. [Gr. AWoxéAda (lithokolla), 
from Ai@os (lithos)= stone, and xéAdAa (kolia) 
=glue.] A cement that unites stones. 


lith-6-cd1-lét-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
lithooollet(ia); Lat. fern. pl. adj. sult. -idee.} 1 
Entom. : A family of moths, or snb- 
tribe Tineina. The head is rough, The labial 
palpi filiform, drooping. The anterior bem 
elongate, the posterior ones linear ianceola 
with long fringes. Forty-six British species, 
some of them beautiful. 


lith-d-cd1-1é'-tis, s._ [Gr. AcBoxdAAnros (litho- 
Gans) = inlaid — ii Geta. AiBos 
=a stone, and coAAnrds () glued 
together ; cxoAAdw (kollad) = to glue. 
Entom. : The ical and only genus of the 
family Lithocolletide (q.v.). 


cpr re ee AlGos (lithos) = a stone, 
and «vores is) = a bladder.) 
Zool. ; The marginal bodies or sense organs 
of the Lu 


da, or Steganophthalmate 
Meduse. (Nicholson.) 3 


lith-6-dén’-dron, s. (Gr. Ac®édev3por (Iitho- 
dendron) = a tree-shaped coral: Ai@os (Tithos) 
=a stone, and dévdpor (dendron) = a tree. 

Zool. ; The typical genus of the sub-family 
Lithodendroning. 

lith-6-dén-dr6é-ni-nza, s. pl. {Mod. Lat, 
lithodendron (q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~ine,} 

Zool. ; A sub-family of Cyathophyllide. It 
consists of corals having a styliform or a 
lamellar columella oceupying the axis of the 
visceral chambers in the e te. 


lith-6-di-al’_y-sis, s. 
Med.: The act or process of dissolving stone 
in the bladder. 


lith’-d6-dome, s. [Lirnopomvs.] 
Zool.: Any member of the genus Lithodo- 
Taus (q.v.). 


li-théd’-d-moiis, a. [Lrrnopomus.] 

1. Living in stone, aterm applied to bivalve 
shells found in stone more or less hard, which 
theirinhabitants penetrated by means of which 
we are ignorant. (Mayne.) 

2. Belonging to, or in any manner charac- 
teristic of the genus Lithodomus (q.v.). 


li-thdd’-d-mis (pl. li-thdd’-6-mi), s. (Gr. 
Atdos (lithos), and dénos (do = a habitation. 
Bo- because the animals make perfora- 
tions in rocks, in which they live.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: Date-shells. A sub-genus 
of Modiola, distinguished by their long, cylin- 
drical, anteriorly-inflated shell, and by the 
habit from which they derive their name. 
Known recent species forty, from West Indies 
to New Zealand ; fossil thirty-five. Lithodomi 
have the power of excavating holes in the 
hardest limestones. Holes formed by Litho- 
domi are found in inland cliffs, proving that 
they were at one time covered by the sea. 
They appear to date from the Carboniferous 
rocks, and are known to paleontologists by 
their shells and their burrows. 


4ith-6-f81'-lic, a. [Gr. Aidos (Lithos) = stone ; 
Lat. fel(genit. felis) = gall ; and Eng. suff. -ic.] 
Obtained from gall stone. 


lithofellic-acid, s. 

“ 304. It occurs as the chief 
constituent of the intestinal concretions of the 
Persian goat. It resembles the cholic acids 
in many respects, and in giving Pellenkofer’s 
reaction. t crystallizes from alcohol in 


prisms, and melts at 204 


lith-0-fric’-téur, s. [Fr.] 

Chem. : An explosive substance composed 
of ni ycerine, 52 per cent ; infusorial silica 
and sand, 30 per cent. ; carbon, 12 per cent. ; 
NaO NOs, 4 per cent. ; sulphur, 4 cent. 
Its characteristics, as compared dyna- 
mite, are: (1) greater sensitiveness to tem- 
perature, ex] ing at 120°, while dynamite 

explodes at 190°; ®) greater sensitiveness to 


“POll, 6Y; SAE, J5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ 
-cian,-tian =shan, -tion, -sion= shun; -tion, -sion 


lithocolla—lithonthriptic 


moisture from the presence of the hy: oscopic 
nitrate of soda ; (8) the gases from the explo- 
sion always contain carbonic oxide from the 
carbon inthe compound ; (4) for equal volumes 
it has the less explosive power. (Jowrnal of 
Applied, Chemistry.) 


Mtoe Abn ia li -£5-nés'- 8. 
(Gr. AiBos (lithos = stone, a on ald 
is, genesia) = birth ; Fr. énésie. | 
That branch of science which deals with the 


in of minerals composing the globe, and 
of the causes which ha guodueed.their 
pt hei ry ve eir form 


li-thog’-En-olis, a. (Gr. Ao (lithos) = 
stone, and yevvaw (gennad) = to uce ; Fr, 
lithogéne.| Producing or forming stone, a 
term applied to coral-forming animals. 

lith’-6-gl¥ph, s. (Gr. Ac@os (Lithos) = a stone, 
and yAvdw (ghuphd) = to hollow out, to en- 
grave, to carve.] The art of engraving on 
precious stones ; an engraving or carving on 
a precious stone, 

li-thdg’-lyph-ér, s. (Png. lithoglyph ; -er.) 


One who cuts or engraves precious stones. 


lith-6-glyph'-ic, a. (Bing. lithoglyph ; -ic.) 
Of or pertaining to the art of cutting or en- 
graving precious stones. 


-ties, s. [Gr. dios (Lithos) = a 
stone, and yAunrés (glupios) = fit for carving ; 
yitdw (gluphd)=to cut, to carve.) The art 
s eneeitig or, engraving precious stones ; litho- 
glyp 


+3, / 


y. 


and ypadw (graphd)=to write, to draw; Fr. 
lithographie.} A print or impression from a 
drawing on stone. 


lith’-6-graph, v.t. [Lrrsocrars, s.]_ To en- 
grave or draw on stone, and transfer on paper, 
&e., by printing. 

li-thoég-ra-pher, s. [Eng. lithograph; -er.] 
One who practises or is skilled in lithography. 


lith-6-graph‘-iec, *lith ph’-ic-al, 
a. (Eng. lithograph ; -ic; -ical.] Of or per- 
taining to lithography; done by lithography ; 
printed from stone ; used in lithography. 


lithographic-crayon,s. A crayon used 
for drawing on stone for the purposes of litho- 
graphic printing. They are composed essen- 
tially of soap, wax, fat, and lampblack, and 
are cast in the form of little cylindrical sticks. 
These are fastened in a porte-crayon or quill 
in the ordinary way. The above constituents, 
with various additions of shellac, mastic, &c., 
are fusetl together and finally set on fire. The 
longer the mixture burns, the harder the pro- 
duct becomes ; three or four grades are nsually 


lithographic-stone, s. A sedimentary 
limestone from the upper beds of the Jurassic 
formation. They are obtained almost solely 
from the extensive quarries of Solenhofen, in 
Bavaria. France furnishes a very hard and 
dark-blue stone, which is but little used. In 
Canada stone of good quality is said to exist, as 
also in Missouri. The Bavarian stone uccurs in 
nearly horizontal layers. When these aré of 
suitable quality and thickness (from two to five 
inches), they are squared and trimmed for ex- 
er the slabs varying in size from 6 x 8 
40 x 60 inches. Two qualities are recog- 
nized : the yellow, and the tise orgray (though 
the difference in colour is slight). The latter 
are harder and more generally serviceable, and 
cost ten to fifteen per cent.more than the yellow. 


lithographic-varnish, s, An oily var- 
nish used for the manufacture of lithographic 
ink, and by printers for thinning the same. 
It is made by heating linseed-oil very strongly 
ina suitable pan, and finally setting fire to it. 
When sufficiently changed in ifs nature, and 
sufficiently concentrated, the flame is extin- 
guished, and the varnish allowed to cool. 


th-6-griph-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. litho- 
ee yi By ah of iulegriater. 


*1i-thog”-ra-phize, v.t. (Eng. lithograph ; 
-ize.] To lithograph; to produce by lithog- 
raphy. 

Mp call ag ee has been lithographized.”—Archwo- 


li-thdg-ra-phy, s. (Eng. lithograph; -y.] 
The process of engraving or drawing on stone, 
in such a way as to produce a surface from 


s. [Gr. AlGos (lithos) = a stone, 
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which printed copies can be multiplied in the 
press. It was invented by Alois Senefelder 
about 1799. Almost the only stone suitable 
for lithographic work is that known as litho- 
graphic-stone (q.v.), Upon such a surface the 
artist produces the design to be printed from. 
This is done by one of four distinct methods :— 
(1) He draws it with a fluid, watery ink ; (2) 
with a solid crayon ; (8) he obtains it by traus- 
fer from an inky design on aper by various 
means ; or (4) he engraves it on a prepared 
stone. The design is drawn with a watery 
solution of an ink consisting essentially of a 
soluble soap (stearate or oleate of soda or 
potash) coloured with lampblack sufficient to 
pondieg it visible upon the gray surface of the 
one. i 


lith’-Oid, li-thdid’-al, a. [Gr. alos (lithos) 
=a stone, and eidos (eidos) = appearance.] 
Resembling a stone; of a stony nature or 
structure, 


li-thoi’-dite, s. [Eng. lithoid; -ite.] 
Petrol.: The same as Liparitr, and as 
RuYOLITE. 


lith’-6-labe, s. [Gr. A(6os (ithos) =a stone, 
and AaBety (/abein), 2nd aor. infin, of AanBavo 
(lamban6) = to take, to seize. } 
Surg. : An instrument for grasping a stone 
in the bladder, and holding it while it is being 
acted upon by a lithotritic instrument. 


lith-6-10g-ic, lith-0-16g’-ie-al, a. {Eng. 
litholog(y); -ical.] Of or pertaining to litho- 
logy, or the science of stones; pertaining to 
the character of a rock, or derived from the 
nature and mode of aggregation of its mineral 
contents. It is specially used regarding the 
stony structure or character of a. mineral mass, 
as distinguished from its zoological or palzon- 
tological character. 


lith-0-168'-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. lithological ; 
-ly.] In a lithological manner; according to 
lithology. © 


li-th6l'-6-gist, s. [Eng. litholog(y) ; -ist.} One 
versed in lithology. 


li-thol'-6-gY, s. [Gr. dos (lithos) =a stone ; 
and Adyos (logos) = a discourse, a treatise.] 

1. Geol. : The department of science which 
treats of the mineral constituents and strati- 
graphical arrangement of rocks, as distin- 
guished from their paleontology. 

2. Med. : The department which treats of 
stones or calculi in the body. 


lith-6-lyte, s. [Gr. Ai@os (lithos) = a stone, 
and Avw (uo) = to loosen, to dissolve.] 
Surg.: A form of catheter for conveying 
solvents of calculi into the bladder. 


* lith’-d-min-¢y, s. (Gr. Ai@os (lithos) = a 
stone, and pavreta (manteia) = prophecy, 
divination.] Divination by means of stones. 


** As strange must be the lithomancy, or divinatioi 
from this stone, whereby Helenus the prophet foretol 
the destruction of Troy."—Srowne. Vulgar Lrrours, 
bk. il, ch tik, 


lith-d-miin’-tis, s. [Gr. A(@os (lithos), and 
Mod. Lat. &e., mantis (q.v.).] 

Palwont.: A genus of fossil Mantide. Litho- 

nantis carbonarius is from the English Coal 

|, Mneasures. 

lith’-d-marége, s. [Gr. Aifos (lithos) = a stone, 
and perhaps Lat. marga=marl, or old Ger. 
maergel= inarl. Steinomarga was a name used 
by old German miners for clays which did not 
oecur in beds, but enelosed in rocks like 
marrow in bones, hence Ger, Steinmark = 
stone-marrow.] 

Min. : Essentially a hydrated silicate of 
alumina, included by Dana as a compact form 
of Kaolinite (q.v.). The name appears, hos- 
ever, to have been applied to several compact 
minerals of varied composition. Des Cloi- 
zeaux places it under the heading of “‘ products 
of alteration or mixtures.” The Brit, Mus. 
Cat. groups it with Halloysite (q.v.). 


*lith-dn-thrip’-tic, * lith-dn-trip’-tic, 
a. & s. [Gr AlBos (Lithos) = a stone, and OpvrTw 
(thrupts) = to break, to wear; rptfw (tribe) = 
to rub, to grind.] 

A, As adj. : Having the quality or property 
of destroying stone in the bladder or kidneys. 

B. As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
having the quality of destroying stone in the 
bladder or kidneys. 


hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -iig. 
=zhiin, -cious, -tions, -sious = shiis. --ble, -dle, «ec. = bel, del. 
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*lith-on-trip-tist, s. [Gr. Alos (lithos)= 
a stone ; Op¥rrw (thruptd) = to break, and Eng. 
suff, -ist.] The same as LITHOTRIPTIST q.V-) 


* lith’-dn-trip-tor, s. [Gr. Ad8os (lithos) =a 
stone, and @pvmrw (thrupto) = to break ; suff. 
-or.] An instrument for crushing a stone in 
the bladder into minute fragments, which 
may pass out with the urine. 


lith-dn-tryp'-tic, lith-dn-thryp’tic, «. 


&s. [LITHONTRIPTIC.] 


li-thdph’-a-si, lith-d6-phag-i-des, s. [ Gr. 
Aidos (lithos) =a stone, and payely (phagein) = 
to eat.] 

Zool. :, A name applied to animals of all 
elasses which form holes in the solid rocks, 
as the molluscous genera Lithodomus, Pholas, 
&c., or the annelid Spio. The termination 
-ide would suggest that they are so much 
akin as to form one family, which is not at 
all correct, 


*li-thoph’-a-goiis, a. [Gr. Aids (lithos) = 
astone, and dayety ( phagein) = to eat.] Eating 
or swallowing stones or gravel; perforating 
stones. 


fith’-d-phane, s. [Gr. Aiéos (Jithos) = a stone, 
and fatyw (phaind) = to.cause to appear.] A 
style of ornamentation suitable to lamps, win- 
dows, and other transparencies, and prepared 
by impressing thin sheets of porcelain, while 
soft, into figures, which become visible when 
viewed by transmitted light. 


sith’-d-phds-phor, s. [Gr. AOos (Vithos) = 
stone, and gwaddpos (phdsphoros) = bringing 
light.] A stone which becomes phosphoric by 
heat. 


lith-d-phos-phoér-ic, a. [Eng. lithophos- 
hor; -ic.) Pertaining to lithophosphor ; be- 
coming phosphoric by heat. 


lith-d-pho-tdg’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. Aios Cie 
=a stone, and Eng. photography (q.v.).] A 
process by which a photographic picture is 
developed on stone, so as to admit of impres- 
sions being taken therefrom. [PHOTO-LITHO- 
GRAPHY.] 


lith’-d-phyl, s. [Gr. Aldos (lithos) =a stone, 
and pvAdov (phullon) = a leaf.) A fossil leaf 
or impression of a leaf; a stone containing a 
fossil leaf. 


lith’-d-phyte, s. [Gr. Aéos (lithos) = stone, 
and pvrov (phuton)=a plant. Named from 
the erroneous view that corals were a kind of 
stone that vegetated, or plants whose tissue 
was solid like that of a stone.] 
Zool. : An obsolete designation for a coral. 
(Grifith : Cuvier, vi. 497, 498.) 


lith-d-phyt’-ic, «. [Eng. lithophyt(e); -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to lithophytes. 


li-thoph’-y-tots, a. [Eng. lithophyt(e) ; -ous.] 
Pertaining to, consisting of, or of the nature 
of lithophytes. 


li-thor-i-néur, s.  [Gr. Aéos (lithos)=a 
stone, and pimm (rhinz) =a file, a rasp.] 
Surg.: An instrument invented by Meirieu 
and Tanchou for filing down a calculus in the 
bladder. 


dith-or’-nis, s. [Gr. os (lithos) = stone, 
and opus (ornis) = a bird.] 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil birds, family 
Vulturide (?). Lithornis vultwrinus is from 
the London clay of Sheppey. 


fi-tho-si-a, s. [From Gr. Aidwars (Lithdsis) 
= turning into stone; petrifying.] 

Entom.: Footman, the typical genus of the 
family Lithoside (q.v.). Lithosia complanula 
is the Common Footman. It is leaden-gray, 
with a leaden stripe attenuated at one end. 
L. complana, a much rarer species, has the 
stripe uniform in width. Other British species 
are L. aureola, L. straminea, L. griseola, &c. 


li-tho’-si-dz, lith-0-si-a-de, lith-d- 
S1-1-dzx, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lithosi(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.1 
Entom.: Footmen: a family of Day-moths 
of the group or sub-tribe Bombycina, An- 
tenne filiform, collar well-developed, thorax 
and abdomen unspotted, the latter occasion- 
ally with pale belts, anterior wings generally 
narrow, hinder ones broad, the former often 
gray, the latter yellowish; larve hairy, feed- 
ing on lichens. Known British species, 


— 


lithontriptist—litidionite 


seventeen. (Stainton.) Their wing-expanse 
about an inch and a quarter. 


lith-6-spér’-mé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. litho- 
spermum); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Boraginaceez. 


lith-d-spér’-miim, s. [Lat. lithospermon ; 
Gr. Acddcmepuov (lithospermon) = gromwell 
see def.): AdOos (lithos)= stone , and omépya 
(eens =a seed.] 

1. Bot. : Gromwell ; the typical genus of the 
boraginaceous tribe Lithospermer. The calyx 
is in five deep segments, the corolla funnel- 
shaped, its mouth naked or with very minute 
scales ; the stamens included, filaments very 
thick, style simple, achenes stony with a 
truncated base, seated on a hypogynous disc. 
Known species about fifty, all from the tem- 
perate zone. Three of these are Lithospermum 
arvense, the Common Gromwell; L. arvense, 
the Corn Gromwell, or Bastard Alkanet ; and 
L. purpureo-ceruleum, the Creeping or Purple 
Gromwell. No. 1 is pale yellow, No. 2 white, 
and No. 3 bright blue. The roots of L. tinc- 
torium contain a reddish-brown substance 
used as a dye. 

2. Chem. : A red colouring matter obtained 
from the root bark of Lithospermum arvense. 
It resembles alkanet. 


lith-d-stro’-ti-On,s. [Gr. AvOdorpwros (litho- 
strétos) = paved with stones : A‘@os (lithos) = 
stone, and ozpwrds (strotos) = spread, laid.] 
Paleont. : A genus of Rugose Corals, family 
Cyathophyllide. Morris enumerates eleven 
or twelve British species, all from the Carboni- 
ferous limestone. In some places they are 
so abundant as to make the bed, in which 
they are somewhat resemble a coral reef. 


lith’-6-tint, s. [Gr. Ai@os (Lithos)=a stone, 
and Eng. tint (q.v.).] 

1. A process of drawing upon stone, in 
which the ink is applied to the stone by a 
camel’s-hair pencil, 

2. A drawing upon stone so produced, 


lith’-d-tome, s. [Gr. Aios (Jithos) = a stone, 
and rouy (tomé) = a cutting ; Téuvw (temnd) = 
to cut.] 
*1, Ord. Lang. : A stone so formed by na- 
ture as to appear to have been cut artificially. 
2. Surg.: A bistoury or scalpel for making 
the incision in lithotomy. This knife is of 
various sizes and shapes, blunt, probe, or 
sharp-pointed. It is inserted through the 
groove of the lithotomy-staff, through a small 
opening previously made in the urethra, and 
carried along into the bladder, making an 
opening just large enough to allow the extrac- 
tion of the stone by means of the forceps. 


lithotome-caché, s. 

Surg.: An instrument used in lithotomy. 
It is introduced with blades concealed in a 
sheath, from which they are protruded, by 
pressing upon a lever, on reaching the place of 
operation. The incision is made by withdraw- 
ing the instrument. It is made single or 
double bladed. Called also a bistouri-caché. 


lith-d-tdm -ic, lith-6-tdm’-ic-al, a. [Eng. 
lithotom(y); -ic, -ical.) Of or pertaining to 
lithotomy ; performed by lithotomy. 

1i-thot’-d-mist, s. (Eng. lithotom(y); -ist.] 
One who performs the operation of lithotomy ; 
one skilled in lithotomy.. 


li-thdt’-o-my, s. [Gr. ABorouta (lithotomia).] 
[Lirnorome. | 
Surg. : The act or operation of cutting for 
stone in the bladder. 
lithotomy-bisector, s. 
Surg. : An instrument for making the bi- 
lateral incisions in lithotomy. 


lithotomy-forceps, s. An instrument 
for extracting stone from the bladder through 
the opening previously made by lithotomy. 

lithotomy-gorget, s. 

Surg.: A lithotome with one or two con- 
cealed blades which are exposed by pressure 
when required. 

lithotomy-scoop, s. 

Surg.: A small, spoon-like instrument for 
removing calculi or fragments of stone from 
the bladder, after the operation of lithotomy. 

lithotomy-searcher, s. 

Surg. : [LirHotomy-sounp]. 


al 


lithotomy-sound, s. 

Surg.: A steel, catheter-shaped instrument 
introduced into the bladder by the urethra. 
It indicates the presence-of stone by a pecu- 
liar click when it comes in contact with it. 


lithotomy-staff, s. 

Surg.: An instrument curved like a cathe- 
ter and with a deep groove on the convex side 
of its curved portion, introduced into the blad- 
der by the urethra, for the purpose of guiding 
the cutting-instrument in lithotomy. 


lith’-d-trip-sy, s. [Gr. A(@os (Jithos) = a stone, 
and pis (tripsis) =a rubbing ; tp(Bw (trib6) 
=torub.] The same as LITHOTRITY (q.V.). 


lith’- 6 -trip -tist, s. [Lirgorrirsy.] The 
same as LITHOTRITIST (q.V.). 


lith’-d-trip-tor, s. [Gr. Ai@os (lithos)=a 
stone, and rp(Bw (tribd)=torub.] The same 
as LITHROTRITIST (q.V.). 


lith’-6-trite, s. [Gr. Aios (lithos) = a stone, 
and Lat. tritus, pa. par. of tero = to rub, to 
grind.] The same as LITHOTRITOR (q.V.). 


lith-6-trit/-ic, a. [Eng. lithotrit(e) ; -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to lithotrity; destroying or 
tending to destroy stone in the bladder. 


lith’-6-trit-ist, s. [Eng. lithotrit(e); -ist.] 
One who is skilled in lithotrity. 


lith’-d-trit-or, s. [Eng. lithotrit(e); -or.] 
Surg. : The same as LITHONTRIPTOR (q.V.). 


li-thot-ri-ty, s. (Eng. lithotrit(e) ; -y.] The 
act or operation of crushing a stone in the 
bladder by means of a lithontriptor. 


lith’-d-type, s. [Gr. Al@os (lithos) = a stone, 
and Eng. type (q.v.). ] 

1, A stereotype in which the surface is com- 
posed of gum-shellac, fine sand, and a little 
tar and linseed-oil. 

2. A name signifying printing from stone 
The lithographic design on the stone is deeply 
etched, giving a sufficient relief for the type- 
press, 


lith’-d-type, vt. [Lirnoryrs, s.] To pre- 
pare for printing by lithotypy. 


li-thot'-y-py, s. [Gr. Aidos (Lithos) = a stone, 
and Eng. type (q.v.).] The art or process of 
stereotyping by pressing the types of a page 
set up into a soft mould or matrix. The hol- 
lows left by the types are then filled with a 
mixture of gum-shellac, fine sand, tar, and 
linseed-oil, heated, which when cold becomes 
as hard as stone, and can be printed from. 


li-thox’-yle, li-thox’-jl-ite, s. [Gr. Ai@os 
(lithos) = stone, and &iAov (zulon) = wood.] 
Min.: A name given to the mineral horn- 
stone (q.v.), when it replaced woody substance 
and presented its structure. Call@d also 
Lithoxylon. [WoopsToneg.] 


li-thox’-y-lon, s. [Lirsoxyuitt.] 


Lith-u-a-ni-an, «. & s. [See def.] 
_ A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Lithuania, 
in Poland, or its inhabitants. 
B. As substantive : ‘ 
1, A native or inhabitant of Lithuania, 


2, The language spoken by the natives of 
Lithuania. It belongs to the Slavonic family. 


li-thur-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. Aoupia 
(lithouria) (see def.). ] 

Path. : Lithic acid diathesis, in which the 
urates are deposited in inordinate quantity, 
usually caused by errors in diet, wines, malt 
liquors, or a sedentary habit of body. 


lith’-¥ (1), a. (Eng. lith(e), a; -y.] Lithe, 
pliant, flexible. 


*lith’-Y (2), a. [Lirner (2), a.] Wicked, de- 
praved, corrupt, mischievous. 


li-tid’-i-on-ite, li-thid’-i-én-ite, s. [Gr. 
AcOidiov (lithidion) = a small stone; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.: A name given by Scacchi te some 
blue lapilli found at Vesuvius in 1873. The 
glassy blue crust gave: hardness, 5 to 6; sp. 
gr. 2°535. Mean of two analyses : silica, 71°57 ; 
oxide of copper, 6°49; protoxide of iron, 4-02 ; 
potash, 10°92; soda, 6°78. Regarded as a mix- 
ture of quartz, and the carbonates of potas- 
sium and sodium. 


fRite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, Wore, wglf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


* 1it’-ig e,a. [As if from a Lat. litigadi- 
lis, from litigo = to disp = 
Capable of being litigated,” ese @¥->] 


lit-ig-ant, a. & s. _[Lat. litigans, pr. par. of 

oy = to dispute ; Fr. litigant ; Sp Yidiyante.) 
As adj. : En in li H 

to itige iam gaged tigation ; disposed 

“Judicial acts. . are 


in open court at the 
instance of La 
77 9 one or both the parties Wtigunt. 


vane As subst. : One who is engaged in a law- 


“ Ordinary litigants complained that their business 
waa neglected.”"—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch, vill. 


lit’-i-gate, v. t. & i. (Lat. litigatus, pa. par. 

_ rt Ay dispute: lis (genit. wes) = 4 

wsuit, an = to carry on; Sp. ‘0 
litigar ; Ital. thigare} am 

A, Trans.: To contest in a court of law; 
to make the subject of litigation; to prose- 
cnte bal os" by omy i, fe. tn 
a co to) w. oung: Ni Thoug: 
ix. 1,410.) - ‘ 

B. Intrans.: To carry on a lawsuit; to 
engage in litigation. 


lit-i-ga’tion, s. [iat litigatio, from liti- 

» pa. par. of litigo = to litigate (q.v.).] 

e act or process of litigating or ing on 

a lawsuit in a court of law or equity ; Judicial 

contest. 

Sabina "Paley c worl ‘Patton ae a ta 

*lit'-i-ga-tor, s. [Lat.] One who litigates 
or engages in litigation ; a litigant. 


lit-ig-i-és'-i-ty, s. [As if from a Lat. liti- 
giositas, from litigiosus = litigious (q.v.). ] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: The quality or state of 
being litigious ; a litigious disposition. 

2. Scots Law: A tacit legal prohibition of 
alienation, to the prejudice of a begun action 
or diligence, the object of which is to attain 
the ion or to acquire the property of a 
ae ag subject, or to attach it in security 

ebt. 


1i-tig’-ioiis, a. . litigieur, from Lat. 
litigiosus = contentious, doubtful, from liti- 
Meal strife ; litigo = to dispute, to litigate 
q-V. 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Originally applied to things which 
offered matter of litigation; disputable ; open 
to dispute or contention. 

“Certain provinces which were debatable and Jiti- 

gious.”—P, Holland: Livy, p. 1,111. 

2. Inclined or disposed to litigation ; fond 

of law or litigation ; quarrelsome, contentious. 


“The rich in cities we litigious find.” 
Davenant ; Gondibert, i. 1. 


* 3. Devoted to or used for litigation or the 

business of law. 
Tey View's the Qrydans Viegiss Ong Wil. 47% 

II. Law: A term applied to a church or 
living when two or more persons lay claim to 
the patronage, and present several clerks to 
the ordinary. 

“ If two presentations be offered to the bishop upon 


the same avoidance, the church is then said to become 
litigious.” —Blackstone : Comment., bik. ill., ch. 16, 


li-tig’iotis-ly, adv. (Eng. litigimis; -ly.] 
In a litigious manner ; contentiously. 


li-tig’-ioiis-néss, s. (ing. litigious ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being litigious; a 
litigious disposition ; inclination to litigation. 


“ Here it would be dan us to have the passion of 
Utigiowanesn = Montoogieu Spirit of Laws, bk. vi., 


1i-tis-cdn-tés-ta’-tion, s. (as. lis (genit. 

litis) = a lawsuit, and Eng. contestation (q.v.).} 

Scots Law; The appearance of parties in 
court to contest their right. 


1i-tis-pén'-d 8. t. lis (genit. litis) 
Fah ac fe f, iat nee (q.v.).] The 
time during which a lawsuit is pendent. 


* lit’-ling, a. (Mid. Eng. lite = little ; dimin. 


suff. -ling.] Very little. 
lit’-mis, lAc’-miis, s. [A corrupt. of Ger. 
lachmuss = the lichen defined.] 
Chem. : A vegetable colour, obtained from 
Roccella It is used in chemistry to 
denote the acidity or alkalinity of a solution. 
The blue colour of litmus is changed to red 
by an acid, and the red colour again becomes 
ue on g mixed with an alkali. 


bOll, béy; pout, jOw1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, ben 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, 


litigable—little 


lit’-orn, s._ [Fr. litorne.] A species of thrush, 
a native of Europe. 
ll-t6-tés, s [Gr. Acrérys (Litotés), from Ards 
(litos) = plain, simple ; Fr. litote.) 
Rhet.: A diminution or softening of state- 
ment, for the purpose of avoiding censure, or 
of expressing more strongly what is intended ; 


~ a figure in which the affirmative is expressed 


by the negative of the contrary > thus, a 
citizen “of no mean city” means ‘ of an illus- 
trious or important city.” 


li-tram’-6-tér, s. (Gr. Airpa (litra) = a weight, 
and nérpoy (metren) =a measure.] An instru- 
ment for seta gn: he specific = of 
liquids, invented by Dr. Hare of Philadelphia. 
It is founded upon:the principle that, when 
columns of different liquids are elevated by 
the same pressure, their heights must be in- 
versely as their gravities. It consists of two 
tubes, their lower ends open and submerged 
in two liquids, whose specific gravity is to be 
com » Say one vessel of water and the 
other of an oil or spirit. The tubes connect 
above with a horizontal pipe, from which the 
air is exhausted by an air-pump. Atmo- 
spheric pressure causes the liquids to rise in 
@ tubes to a height according to their 
gravity. 


li’-tre (tre as tér), s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
m Gr. Atrpa (litra) =a weight, a 
pound.) The French standard measure of 
capacity in the decimal system. It is a cube, 
each side of which measures 3°937 English 
inches, and it contains 61°028 English cubic 
inches. The English imperial gallon contains 
4°54345797 litres, or rather more than 4} litres. 


lit-see’-a, s. [A name given by Jussieu, who 
did not explain the origin. (Loudon.)] 

Bot. : A genus of Lauracee, with reticulated 
leaves, flowers or axillary tufts, and fleshy 
fruits. Litswa consimilis, L. lanuginosa, and 
L. zeylanica, Indian trees, have valuable wood. 
The fruits of the first and the last also furnish 

, an oil for burning. 


lit’-tér (1), * lit-ere, *lyt-ter, * lit-our, s. 
(Fr. litiére, from Low Lat. lectaria = a litter, 
from lectus = a bed ; Gr. Aéerpor (lektron) = a 
bed ; Sp. litera; Port. literia ; Ital. lettiera.] 

1, A stretcher with a bed, and, in many 
cases, a canopy; used, not as the stretcher 
ordinarily is, in emergency and haste, but 
provided for the use of the sick during trans- 
portation home or to the hospital. Amongst 
the ancient eastern and classic nations litters 
were used for carrying females, sick persons, 
and ultimately the luxurious rich from place 
to place. They were provided with cushions, 
canopies, and curtains, and sometimes con- 
structed of gold and ivory. 


“ They shall bring all your brethren . . .. in litters 
and upon mules, and upon swift beasts, to my holy 
moun Jerusalem.”—/saiah lxvi. 20, 


2. Straw, hay, or other soft material used 
as a bed for horses, cattle, &c., or as a cover- 
ing for plants. 


“ And he [Lahan] brought lytter and provander for 
the camels.”—Genesis xxiv. (1551.) 


3. Waste or refuse material, shreds, frag- 
ments, &c., scattered or lying about on a floor 
or other place in a careless, slovenly manner ; 
scattered rubbish. 

4. A state of disorder or untidiness: as, A 
room is in a litter. 


lit’-tér (2), s. [Icel. ldtr, ldttr=a Place where 
animals produce their young; /dtrask = to 
litter, from lag =a layer; leggja = to lay.) 
1, The young brought forth by an animal 
at a birth. 

“I do here walk before thee, like a sow, that hath 
o'erwhelm'd all her litter but one." —Shakesp.: 2 
Henry 1V., 1.2 

2. The act of bearing or bringing forth. 


lit’-tér (1), v.t. & i. (Lirrer (1), 8.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To scatter straw, hay, or other soft sub- 
stance on or over for bedding. 
2. To supply with litter; to spread bedding 
for: as, To litter a horse. 
3. To use as litter; to make litter of. 
“Then to their roots 
The light soil gently move, and strew around 
Old leaves or litter'd straw, to screen from heat 
The tender infants.” Dodsley : Agriculture, ii. 
4, To scatter things in a careless or slovenly 
manner over or in. 
“ Wandering and littering with unfolded silks 


ig . 
lish’d counter, and approving none. 
a : Cowper 2 Task, vi. 280. 
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* 5. To carry in a litter. 


“These pagan ladies were littered to Cai 
tius.”—Gentleman Instructed, D. 113, iniinabal 


*B. Intrans,: To sleep in litter; to make 
a bed in litter. (Habington: Castara, pt. ii.) 


lit’-tér (2), v.t. & i, (Lrrrer (2), 8.] 
A. Trans.: To bring forth; said especially 
of those animals, as the sow, dog, rabbit, &c., 
that bear several at a birth; applied to human 
beings in contempt. 
“Though in Rome litter'd, not Romans.” 
Shakesp, : Ooriolanua, iil. 1, 


*B. Intrans.: To bring forth a litter ot 
young. 


lit’-tér-a-téur, s. [Fr.] One engaged in 

literature or literary ta 3a Senay wee 

“Mr, Irvi fay ” 

ing to 0 seventy-five gentlemen, attory editors ertiio 

aenuan sae nha hate Judges, and others.”—Pall M 
lit’-tér-¥, a. (Eng. litter (1), s.; -y.]  Con- 

sisting of litter ; co, Ji_J ok pated Rh with 

litter. 
lit-tle, *lit-el, *lut-el, «., adv., &s. [A.8, 
lyiel, litel, a lengthened “-m of 1 t= sw tttie, 
little; cogn. with Dut. (uttel; Icel. Litill = 
little ; litt = little (adv.); Dan. liden; Sw. 
liten ; Goth, leitils; M. H. Ger. liitzel; O. H. 
Ger, luzil.] 

A. As adjective : 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1. Small in extent; not wide, not extensive. 


“The coast of the children of Dan went out too 
little for them."—Joshua xix. 47. 


2. Small in size, diminutive; not great, . 
big, or bulky. 


“He sought to see Jesus, but could not for the press, 
because he was little of stature.” —Luke xix. 3. ® 


3. Small in amount or quantity; as, a little 
bill, a little food, a little light. 

4, Small in length or extent ; not long: as, 
a little distance. 

5. Short in duration. 


‘A little sleep, a little slumber, a Uttle folding of tue 
hands to sleep."— Proverbs vi. 10. 


6. Of small dignity, weight, or importance ; 
insignificant. 


“When thou wast Jittle in thine own sight, wast 
ponds made the head of the tribes?"—1 Samuet 
xv. 17. 


7. Of small force or effect; slight, incon- 
siderable ; as, little exertions. 

8. Not liberal, free, or generous; mean, 
niggardly, paltry, selfish: as, a little mind. 

9. Young ; not grown up. 


“But your /ittle ones, which ye said should be a 
prey, them will I bring in."—Numbers xiv. 31. 


II. Bot.: Small in all its parts, but well 
proportioned. 

B, As adv.: In a little or small degree or 
quantity ; not much, slightly. 


“Recking as little what betideth him.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. & 


C, As substantive: 
1. That which is little or small in amount, 
quantity, space, &c. 


“ Every moment leaves my Jittle less.” 
Johnson ; London, 


2. A small scale or degree ; miniature. 


“ His picture in Zittle,” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 2. 


1. A little: Somewhat; in a small or 
slight degree ; rather. 


“The painter flattered her a Jittle.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4 


2. By little and little: By slow degrees, 
gradually. 

¥ little and little I will drive them out from 

before thee.” —#xod, xxili. 80. 

{| Little is properly opposed to the great, 
small to the large, and diminutive is a species 
of the small, which is made so contrary to the 
course of things: little children cannot be 
left with safety to themselves ; small children 
are pleasanter to be nursed than large ones ; 
if we look down from any very great height 
the largest men will look diminutive. 


little-auk, s. 

Ornith.: Alca alle, a winter visitor to the 
northern parts of the British Islands, Called 
also Mergulus melanoleucos, and in English the 
Common Rotche. 


little-bittern, s. [Bitrern.] 


little black-and-white woodpeck- 
er, 5. 
an ith. : Picus minor. 


ch; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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little-bustard, s. 


little-crake, s. 

Ornith.: Crex pusilla; called also Little 
Gallinule, and, with reference to the colour of 
its plumage, the Olivaceous Gallinule. 


little-earwisg, s. 

Entom.: Labia minor, [LABIA.] 

*little-ease, s. An old name for the 
stocks, the pillory, or other similar uncom- 
fortable punishment, or an uncomfortable 
part of a prison. 

little-egret, s. 

Ornith.: Ardea garzetta, In the adult bird 
the whole of the plumage is a delicate white ; 
the feathers of the occiput and the bottom of 
the neck in front elongated, It is one of the 
rarest British birds ; more common in South- 
ern and Central Burope; native in the region 
between the Black and Caspian Seas, and very 
common in India. (Yarrell.) 


little-gallinule, s. [LrrrLE-craxeE.]) 


little-go, s. At English Universities a 
slang name for the public examination which 
undergraduates have to pass in the second 
year of residence; also called the previous 
examination, as preceding the final one for a 
degree. 


“He was busily engaged in reading for the Uéttle-go.” 
—Thackeray - Shabby Genteel Story, ch. vii. 


little-good, s. 

Bot.: The Sun-spurge, Euphorbia helioscopia. 

little gray kiwi, s. 

Ornith. : Apteryx Oweni, Owen’s Apteryx. 

little-grebe, s. [Dascuick.] 

little-gude, s. The devil. (Scotch.) 

little-gull, s. 

Ornith. : Larus minutus, the smallest species 
of the genus. ; 

little horned-owl, s. 

Ornith. : Scops Aldrovandi (Stria Scops). 

little-magpie, s. 

Ornith. : A popular name for Grallina picta ; 
called also the Magpie-lark. [PIED-GRALLINA.] 

little-masters, s. pl. 

Art: A name applied to certain designers 
who usually worked for engravers and book- 
sellers in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and whose designs are generally on a 
small scale, and reproduced on copper or 
wood. 

little-owl, s. 

Ornith. : Carine noctua, an occasional British 
visitor; common in Greece; probably the 
bird on the reverse of many Athenian coins. 

little ringed -plover, s. 

Ornith. : Charadrius minor. 


little-sandpiper, little stint, s. 
Ornith. : Tringa minuta. 
little-squid, s. 

Zool. : Loligo media. [Loiao.] 
little-stint, s. [LitrLr-saNpPIPER,] 


little striped-skunk, s. 

Zool. : Mephitis(Spilogale) putorius. Habitat, 
the southern parts of the United States. 
Animals of this species, from which the 
secretory glands have been removed, are often 
domesticated as mousers. Length from snout 
to insertion, about a foot; tail not so long. 
The fur is black, marked with white spots 
and stripes. 


little-tern, s. 

Ornith. : Sterna minuta. 

little-tyrant, s. 

Ornith.: Tyrannula, a genus of Laniide 
(Shrikes). (Swainson.) 

little white-heron, s. 

Ornith.: A popular name for the youn 
birds of the species Ardea russata, (Yarvrell. 

lit’-tle-néss, s. [Eng. little; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being little or 


small; smallness of bulk, size, amount, 
quantity, or extent. 


“I confess, I love littleness almost in all things.”— 
Oowley : Essays ; Of Greatness. 
_2, Smallness of importance or power ; in- 
significance. (Byron: Cain, iii. 1.) 


(BustaRD.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, ©=6; 


littloness—liturgy 


3. Meanness, selfishness, want of dignity : 
as, the littleness of a man’s mind or concep- 
tions. 


*lit’-tlest, super. of a. [LiItTTLE.] Smallest. 


lit/-tle-w6rth, «. &s. [Eng. litéle, and worth.) 
A, As adj.: Worthless ; of a bad, mean, or 
contemptible character. 
B. As subst. : A worthless fellow ; one who 
has little or no character. 


lit’-tor-al, a. & s. (Lat, littoralis, from littus 

(gen. littoris) =the shore; Fr. littoral; Sp. 
litoral ; Ital. littorale.} 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang., Geog., & Geol. : Of or pertain- 
ing to the shore of the sea or a large lake. 

2. Bot. : Growing on the sea-shore. 

B. As subst.: The shore; the country on 
the shore of the sea or a large lake. 


“The possible attempt of the French to blockade 
the Chinese littoral.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 27, 1883. 


littoral-denudation, s. 

Geol. : Denudation produced by the action 
of the waves, aided by springs, upon ‘coast 
cliffs or banks. 


littoral-zone, s. 

Geog. & Biol. : One of the zones established 
by Messrs. Audouin, Milne-Edwards, Sars, 
and Prof. Edward Forbes, to map out the 
sea-bed at its several depths. It is the tract 
between high and low water. In Europe, on 
rocky shores, the characteristic molluscs are 
Littorina, Patella, Purplura, &c.; on sandy 
beaches, Cardium, Tellina, and Solen; on 
gravelly shores, Mytilus ; and on muddy ones, 
Lutraria. 


lit-tor-€l’-la, s. [Lat. littoralis, littorarius, 
or littoreus, from Lat. littus, itus = the shore, 
in allusion to its place of growth.] 
Bot. : Shoreweed ; a genus of Plantaginaceee. 
It resembles Plantago, but has the flowers few 
and unisexual ; it is also aquatic. 
lacustris, is called the Plantain Shoreweed. 
It has fleshy linear leaves, internally lacunose, 
and occurs at the edges of lakes and ponds. 


lit-tor-t-na, s. [Lirrors1a.] 

Zool. : Periwinkle ; the typical genus of the 
family Littorinide. The shell is thick, tur- 
binated, pointed, few whorled, with the aper- 
ture rounded, and the outer lip acute. Known 
recent species 131, worid-wide in distribution ; 
fossil 10 (?), from the Miocene onward. Lit- 
torina littorea, is the Periwinkle or Winkle 
(q.v.). L. rudis, a viviparous species, from 
high-water mark, is not eaten. 


lit-tor-in’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. littorin(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : A family of Gasteropodous Molluses, 
section Holostomata (Sea-snails). The shell 
is spiral, turbinated, or depressed, never 
pearly ; the aperture rounded ; the peristome 
entire ; the operculum horny, with few whorls 
to the spire; the animal with a muzzle-shaped 
head and eyes, sessile at the outer base of the 
tentacles; tongue with a medium series of 
hooked teeth. They inhabit the sea between 
tide-marks or brackish water. Genera, Lit- 
torina, Solarium, Phorus, Lacuna, Rissoa, &c. 


lit’/-u-ate, a. [Mod. Lat. litwatus, from, Lat. 

lituus (q.v.).] 
Bot.: Forked, with the points a little turned 

outwards. ae 

*li-ti’-tiform, a. (Lat. litwus =a staff used 
by augurs in taking omens ; a trumpet with a 
curved end, and forma =form.] Curved or 
shaped like a lituus. 


lit/-u-ite, s, [Lrrurres.] 


lit-u-1-tés, s. [Lat. Utu(us); suff. ~ites 
(Paleont.) (q.v.).] 


Paleont.: Lituite; a genus of Cephalopods, 


family Nautilidz. The shell is discoidal, with 
the whorls close or separate; the last chamber 
produced in a straight line; the siphuncle 
central or sub-central. Fossil in the Silurian 
of North America and of Britain, Known 
species eighteen. (Woodward.) 


lit/-u-d-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. of Lat. 
lituus (q.v.).] 


1, Zool.: A genus of Foraminifera (Little 
Crozier). The lid.is generally crozier-shaped, 
though sometimes nautiloid. 


Littorella’ 


2. Paleont.: Range in time from the Car 
boniferous period till now. 
¥t-u-dl-i-da, t lit-u-3-lid’-é-a, s. pl. 
Mitod. oe lituoKa) (q.V.); Lat. neut. pl. adj. 
suff. -ida, -idea.] 
Zool.: A family of Imperforate Fora- 
minifera. 


+ 1i-tw’-6-lite, s. [Mod. Lat. litwola (q.v.), 
and Gr. AdGos (lithos) = a stone.] 
Palwont. : A fossil lituola (q.v.). 


} 1it/-u-rate, s. (Lat. litwratus, pa. par. of 
lituré = to rub out, to erase.] Blurred; 
having spots or rays which seem formed by 
the abrasion of the surface. 


li-tir’-gie, a. & s. [Gr. Accroupytxds (Jeitowrgi- 
kos), from Acvrovpyia (leitowrgia) = liturgy 
(q.v.); Fr. liturgique.] 
A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to a liturgy 
or to public prayer and worship. 


“ At all liturgic prayer and praise it storms.” _ 
Bacon : Expostulations with a Secularist. 


B. As subst. (Pl.): The doctrine or theory 
of liturgies. 


**as the Roman Church doth in its liturgicks sup- 
pose.”"—Barrow ; Of the Pope's Supremacy, 


li-tir’-si-cal, a. (Eng. liturgic; -al.] The 
same as LITURGIC (q.V.) 


“A tedious number of Liturgical tautologies."— 
Hilton: Animad, upon Remonstrants' Defence. 


*li-tir-gi-6l'-0-gist, s. (Eng. litwrgiolog(y) ; 
-ist.] One who studies or is versed in liturgi- 
ology. 


“To the liturgiologist the book is curious, if not 
valuable.”—Brit. Quarterly Review, Oct. 1881, p. 509. 


*li-_tur-£1-6l-6-&y, s. [Gr. Aerroupyia (leitour- 
gia) = a liturgy, and Adyos (logos) = a discourse, 
atreatise.] The science or system of liturgies, 

_ and of their symbolic meanings. 


lit/-tr-gist, s. (Eng. liturg(y); ist.) One 
who upholds or adheres strictly to a liturgy. 


“Known in Jewish literature as a liturgist."— 
Atheneum, Aug. 23, 1884, p. 230. 


lit’-tr-sy, *lit-tur-gie, s. (0. Fr. lyturgie, 
from Low Lat. liturgiu; Gr. Aevrovpyta (leit- 
ourgia) = public service, from Aettos (leitos) = 
public, and épyov (ergon) = work; Sp. & Ital. 
liturgia.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: The established form of 
public worship, a form of public devotion, 
the entire ritual for public worship. 


“So that if the liturgies of all ancient churches 
throughout the world be compared amongst them- 
selves, it may easily be perceived that they had one 
original mold.”—Hooker * Eccles. Politie, bk. v. § 25. 


2. Church Hist. : The Liturgy of the Church 
of England, This is a modification of that 
previously existing in the Church of Rome, 
several parts of which, however, were trace- 
able back to the early ages. It was compiled 
under the superintendence of Archbishop 
Cranmer, by order of Edward VI. It was 
confirmed by Parliament in 1547-48, and 
issued in 1549. It was revised in 1559 by a 
resolution of Parliament. In its present form 
it received the sanction of Parliament by 13 & 
14 Chas. II. ¢. 4, generally called the Act of 
Uniformity, passed on May 19, 1662. The Act 
34 & 35 Vict. c. 37 arranged for the introduc- 
tion of a new system of lessons. 


§| McClintock and Strong (Cyc. Bib. & 
Eccles.Lit.) give the following summary of 
ancient liturgies, with their developments :— 

1. Liturgy of St. James, Antioch, or Jeru- 
salem, with two forms—the Liturgy of St. 
Basil and the Syriac Liturgy of St. James, the 
former becoming the Liturgy of St. Chrys- 
ostom, and later the Liturgy of the Oriental 
and Russian Churches, the latter giving rise 
to the various Monophysite Liturgies. 

2. Liturgy of St. Mark, or Alexandria, the 
parent of the present Liturgy of Egypt. 

3. Liturgy of St. Peter, or Rome, with two 
divisions—the Ambrosian (now, with slight 
modifications, in use in the diocese of Milan), 
and the Sacramentary of St. Leo, developing 
successively into the Sacramentaries ot 
Gelasius and St. Gregory, and finally into the 
present Liturgy of the Roman Church. 

4, Liturgy of St. John, St. Paul, or Ephesus, 
appearing later as the Liturgy of Lyons, 
whence were derived the Mozarabic Liturgy 
and the Liturgies of Britain and Tours. These 
two were the foundation of the British 
Liturgy as revived by St. Augustine, and gave 
rise to the various English uses, in their turn 


marine; go, pdt, 
ey=a. aqu=kw, 
e 


. 


lituus—liver 


yielding place to the present of the 

Anglican Church coadteiee of which are 

Ri use in the Scotch and American Episcopal 
urches. 


lit-u-is, s. [Lat.] 
I. Roman Antiquities : 
1. A crooked staff, fre- 
- quently represented in works 
of art as borne by the augurs 
in their divinations. It was 
somewhat like a crozier in | 
shape. ¢ 

2, A trumpet, having a | 
Movth which curved sud- 
denly up, and which was 
used by the Roman priests 
and cavalry. 

II. Geom.: A spiral, of | 
which the characteristic pro- 
perty is that the square of 
any two radii vectores are 
reciprocally proportional to 
the angles which they re- 
spectively make with a certain line given in 
position, and which is an asymptote to the 
spiral. 

*liv’-and, pr. par. (Live, v.] 

live, *liv-en, *liv-i-en, vi. & % [AS. 
lifian, lyfian, libban, lybban ; cogn. with Dut. 
leven ; Icel. lifa = to be left, to remain, to live; 

Dan. leve; Sw. lefva ; Goth. liban; Ger. leben 

= to live, leben = life ; M. H. Ger. leben, lefen, 

ibjan, lipjan = to live; O. H. Ger. be-liban= 
to remain, to be left.) (Lire.] 
A. Intransitive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1. To remain, to be left behind, to remain 
over. 
2. To make one’s abiding place or home ; to 
reside, to dwell. 
“* Let me Hive here ever.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 1. 

3. To have life, to be capable of performing 
the functions oflife. (Said of animals or plants, 
put more especially of the former.) 

Poni you have lived so long."—Shakesp, : 

4. To continue in life, not to suffer death. 

“Your brother cannot live.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, il. 4. 

5. To continue in existence, not to perish, 
® remain. 

“ Men's evil manners live in brass, their virtues 
We write in water.” Shakesp.: Hen. VIli,iv.2 


6. To continue safe and uninjured. 


“ A strong mast that lived the sea.” 
Mhakesp. : Twelfth Nigh, 1% 
7. To pass life or time in a particular man- 
ner, as regards habits, occupation, condition, 
&c. ; to regulate one’s mode of living. 
Merrily shall I ee ae Met " 
8. To enjoy life, to pass one’s life with hap- 
“errata 
Cowper : Bili of Mortality, 1792. 
9. To be maintained, to receive or gain a 


tivelihood. 


“They which minister about holy things, Jive of the 
things <4 the temple.”—1 Cor, ix. rid 


10. To feed, to be nourished, to subsist. 


“Those animals that lire Mes other animals have 
their flesh alkalescent t! ui those that dive upon 


vegetables."—Arbuthnot : On A 

11. To cohabit. (Followed by with.) 

Il. Scripture: 

1. In the same sense as A. I. 3 (Josh. ix. 15). 

2. To receive from Christ, by His Spirit, 
spiritual existence, and be enabled to maintain 
it; to act bebitoay from divinely inspired 

motives (John vi. 57; Gal. ii. 19 ; 
i. 21; 1 Peter ii. 24, iv. 2, 6). 

B. Transitive: 

1. To pass, to spend, to continue in. 

“J wish'd that thou shouldst live the life they lived. 

*9. To act habitually in conformity to; to 
conform to ; to practise. 

_ 4 To live down: 

1. To live so as to 
or conduct; to give 
down a slander. 

2. To obliterate the remembrance of. 

live, a. [A shortened form of alive (q.v.).] 


L. Ordinary Language : 
1. Alive, living, quick; not dead; having 


boil, béy; pdUt, jOwl; cat, cell, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, sion 


rove false by one’s life 
e lie to: as, To live 


ad having the organic functions in opera- 
on. 
“When he hath made an end of reconciling the holy 
lace, d thi ‘ 
tht aia ee a in 
. Burnin: ited ; containing fire; not 
extinguished” vEpey . ie 
~3. Vivid, as color. 


4. Lively, energetic; possessing interest: as, 
a live salesman, a live sermon. (U. 8.) 

Il, Pngin., Mach., dc. ; Under pressure, or 
imparting power, as steam; or motion, as the 
spindle of a lathe. 


live-axle, s. One communicating power, 
as distinguished from a dead or blind axle. 


live-box, s. A cell in which living micro- 
ones objects are confined for observation. 
It a tubular piece with a glass top, upon 
likewise a 


which slips an upper ring havin, 
tween the 


glass top. The object is confined 
glasses. [Live-TRAP.] 


live-feathers, s. pl. Feathers which 
have been plucked from a fowl while alive, 
and therefore stronger and more elastic than 
those from a dead bird. 


live-gang, s. 

Sawing : A gang-saw mill, so arranged as to 
eut through and through the logs without 
previous slabbing. The bark and wany edge 


are afterwards removed from each board by a 


double edger, The lumber goes to market of 
the full width. 

live-hair, s. Hair cut or taken from a 
living animal. ~ 

live-head, s. 


Lathe: The head-stock of a lathe, which 
contains the live-spindle. 


live-hole, s. A receptacle for fuel in 
a clamp of bricks. 
“The clamp is lighted 
receptacles for fuel contriv: 
live- “— Cassell's T 
p. 347. 


live-oak, s. 

Bot. : Quercus virens. It has elliptic-oblong, 
coriaceous leaves. It ws in the Southern 
States bordering the Gulf, and is the most valu- 
able of the American oaks i..1 ehipvoilding, the 
wood being heavy, compact, and fine-grained. 
Its specific gravity is greater than that of water. 


means of a number of 
in the outer walls, called 
Educator, pt. xii. 


live-salesman, s. A person whose oc- 
cupation is to sell live stock. 
live-spindle, s. 


Lathe : The rotating effective spindle in the 
head-stock of a lathe. 


live-steam, s. 

Steam-engin. : Steam taken directly from* 
the boiler, 

live-stock, s. The animals kept on a 


farm for breeding, fattening, or other pur- 
poses, as horses, cattle, sheep, &c. 


live-trap, s. A device for imprisoning 
living microscopic objects. It consists of 
three parallel glass slips; the middle one has 
a circular perforation forming the cell, while 
the others constitute the sides. [Lrvz-Box.] 


live wire, «. . 
Elect.: A wire through which an electric 
current is passing ; a wire in active use. 


*live,s. (Live, v.] Life. 


“She was a worthy woman all hire Live.” 
Chaucer: 0. 7., 461. 


qT * On live, * On lyve: Alive. 


* live’-a-ble, a. [Eng. live, v.; -able.] Fit 
or possible to be lived in. 


lived, a. [Eng. liv(e); -ed.] Having a life; 
used in composition only, as short-lived, long- 


* live’-léss, a. [Eng. live; -less.] Without 
life ; lifeless. 
To tie te the lif ; Peer a battle 
In life so liveless as it shows itself.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry V., iv. 2. 
live’-li-hood (1), * live-lode, * lif-lode, 
* lyf-lode, * lyve-lode, * lif-lade, s. 
[Livelihood is a corrupt. of livelode, or liflade, 
from A.S. if = life, and Idd = a leading, a 
way, a course.] [LopE.] Means of subsist- 
ence or maintaining life ; the support or main- 
tenance of life ; means of living ; subsistence. 
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* Live'-li-hood (2), s. (Eng. lively; -h 
Liveliness, cheerfulness, pen dirt fet d 


“The tyranny of h hood 
ous hher check.*" Shaken." ait Well That Pha 


live’-1X-1¥, adv. (Eng. lively: - 
voA Ly, adv. (ng. lively ; Wy.) In a lively, 


live’-li-néss, s. (Eng. lively ; -ness.| 
1, An appearance of life. 
“That Viveliness which th 
makes appear, may peera the pe dg ce cll ng al 
Dryden: Dufresnoy ; Art of Painting. 
b= alla om age ee ewe of being lively ; 
n, spirit, vivacit li ; 
briskness, Z yaa 


“And tho perspicuit) l Liveli 
explained his views—Maowubapee "Hist i ha a 


*live-lode, s. [Live.rnoop (1).] 


live’-long, a. & s. (Eng. live, for life, and long.) 
A. As adjective: 
1, Long-lasting, durable, permanent. 


“ Thou, in our wonder and astonishme: 
Hast built thyself a livelong womsmer se 


Milton : On Shakespeare. 
2. Throughout its whole duration or length; 
the whole. 
“To it the livelong night there sings 
A unseen,” 
Byron; Bride of Abydos, ii. 28, 
B. As substantive : 
Bot.: Sedum Telephium. Called also Live 
for Ever. 
live’-ly, * life-ly, * lyve-ly, * liyf-ly, a 
& adv. . [Eng. live’= life; “ly ad 
A, As adjective: 
*1. Like life ; living. 
“Had I but ene icture in this 
It would have ed me. Whats 


light, 
Ido 
Now I behold thy lively body so.” 
Shakesp,. Titus Andronicus, tii, 1. 


fet 2, Life-like; resembling or representing 


“ It tutors nature: artificial strife 
Lives in these touches, livelier than life.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, i. 1. 
3. Vivid, lifelike, animated. 
“Since a true knowledge of nature gives us pleasure, 
a dtaslg, tealfbl onab te niewokip ae eticioey emaeaee 
duce a much greater.”—Dryden; Dufresnoy, 

4, Vigorous, lively; being generally attended 
by rapid motion ; brisk, active, sprightly. 

“For they are Zively, and are delivered ere the mid- 
wives come in unto them."—Zxzodus i. 17. 

5, Gay, animated, spirited, vivacious, airy. 

“ His polished manners and lively conversation were 
the delight of aristocratical societies."—Jd/acaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch, xviii, 

6. Strong, keen, earnest. 

“That which is immediately before the senses, im- 

pean us always with the most lively conviction.”— 
eddoes : Obs. on Math. Kvidence. 

7. Fresh, vivid: as colour. 

“T fo to my amazement, that they be to 
return, and by little and little to become as lively and 
vivid as when I had newly looked upon the sun,”— 
Brewster : Natural Magic, let. ii., p. 24, 

B. As adverb: 

*1, With strong resemblance to life. 

“Such spirits as can most lively resemble Alexander 
and his paramour shall appear.”—Marlowe: Doctor 
Faustus, iv. 3 

2. Briskly, actively, vigorously. 

“They brought their men to the mouse. who dis- 
charging lively almost close to the face of the enemy, 
did much amaze them,"—Hayward. 

4] Liveliness is the property of childhood, 
youth, and even maturer age; sprightliness is 
the peculiar property of youth; vivacity is a 

uality compatible with the sobriety of years. 
the imagination, the wit, the conception, the 
representation, and the like, are lively; the 
air, the manner, the look, the tune, the dance, 
are sprightly; the conversation, the turn of 
mind, the society, are vivacious ; the muse, the 
pen, the imagination, are sportive ; the meeting, 
the laugh, the song, the conceit, are merry ; the 
train, the dance, are jocund. 


liv’-ér (1), s. (Eng. live, v. ; -er.] 
1. One who lives ; one who has life, 
“In agrent pool, aswan's nest: Prithee, think 
There's /ivers out of Britain.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ili. & 
2. One who resides or dwells; a resident, a 
dweller. 
“Why was not I a tiver in the woods, 
Or citizen of Thetis’ crystal floods.” 
Drummond ; Sonnets, pt. i., son. 26, 
8. One who lives or spends his life in a par- 
ticular manner. 
**A virtuous household though exceeding poor, 


Pure livers were they all, austere and grave.” 
ordsworth: Excursion, bk. il. 


chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -tious, -sious, -cious =shis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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y’-6r (2), s. [A.S. lifer ; Icel. lifur ; Sw. lefver ; 
an Pot lever; Ger. leber; M. H. Ger. 


lebere; O. H. Ger. lebara.} 


Anatomy : } 

1, Human: The largest gland in the body 
weighing about four pounds, and measuring in 
its greatest length nearly twelve inches. It is 
placed obliquely in the abdomen, on the right 
side, with its convex surface upwards, and the 
concave downwards. It is in relation as to 
its position with the diaphragm above, the 
stomach and intestines below, and the right 
kidney, sometimes extending almost over to 
the spleen on the left side. It corresponds by 
its free edge with the lower margin of the 
ribs. It is divided by fissures into five lobes, 
two on the upper surface, right and left lobes, 
and with them three minor lobes on the under 
surface. The liver consists of lobules, a con- 
necting structure, Glisson’s capsule, ramifica- 
tions of the portal vein, hepatic duct, hepatic 
artery and veins, lymphatics, and nerves, and 
is enclosed and kept in situ by the peritoneum. 
The functions of the liver are twofold : the 
separation of impurities from the venous blood 
of the chylo-poietic viscera previously to its 
return to the general venous circulation, and 
the secretion of bile, the fluid necessary to 
chylification; thence it passes into the duo- 
denum and the gall-bladder by means of the 
ducts of: the liver, after mingling with the 
mucous secretion from the follicles in the 
duct walls. 

2. Compar.:; In the lower animals there is 
apparently no liver ; in those somewhat higher 
the rudiments of it appear, and it developes 
markedly the higher we ascend in the scale of 
animal life. Thus, in the Echinodermata it 
has been identified with two or more small 
glandular sacs of a yellowish colour opening 
into the bottom of the stomach. The liver in 
Molluses is always large. In the Cephalopoda 
it is a bulky gland divided into four lobes, and 
these are again subdivided into numerous 
angular lobules. In the Vertebrates it yet 
more nearly approaches the liver of man. In 
many fishes, the cells of the liver are loaded 
with fat, that which is a morbid state of the 
organ with man being normal with them, 

{| Diseases of the liver: 

Pathol. : Hepatitis, or inflammation of the 
liver, is the commonest form, and is either 
simple or malignant, the latter being known 
as acute yellow atrophy ; a third form, com- 
mon to tropical countries, is known as suppu- 
rative hepatitis, ending in abscess and suppu- 
ration. Cirrhosis, hob-nailed or gin-avinker’s 
liver, is also a frequent form of disease, often ac- 
companied with jaundice, Lardaceous, waxy, 
or amyloid disease of the liver sometimes oc- 
curs. In abscess of the liver, it is still not 
quite settled whether the purulent matter 
should be allowed to evacuate spontaneously, 
or be evacuated, as Sir Joseph Fayrer recom- 
mends, by operation with the precautions of 
the Listerian method. [LisTERISM.] 


liver-color, s. & a, 

A. As subst.: The color of the liver; a 
reddish-brown, or dull brown mingled with a 
little yellow. 

B. As adj. : Liver-colored. 

“Cl f 5 '- 

Nay tyrants colcars purple, blue, red, liver. 
liver-colored, a. Ofthecolor ofthe 
liver : as, a liver-colored dog. 

liver -complaint, s. 
liver. 

liver-fluke, s. 

Zool. : Distoma hepaticum, or Fasciola hepa- 
tica, a flat trematode helminth, about an inch 
in length by half an inch in breadth, found in 
the gall bladder and the biliary ducts of sheep 
when they are fed on wet pasture. The para- 
site produces the disease called rot (q.v.). 
Besides being parasitic in sheep, D. hepaticwm 
oceurs also in the horse, ass, ox, and deer; 


and in some rare cases it has been found in 
the human body. 


liver-leaf, s. 
Bot. : Hepatica. 


liver of antimony, s. 
antimony and potassa. 


liver of sulphur, s. 
of potassa. 


liver-opal, s. 
Min. : The same as MENILITE (q.v.). 


Disease of the 


A sulphuret of 


Fused sulphuret 


* liv’-ér-ér, s. 
* liv’-ér-ey, s. 
* liv’-€r-grown, a. 


liv-ér-ied, «. 


liv’-€r-stone, s. 


liver—lividity 
liver-ore, s. [HEPATIC-CINNABAR. ] 


liver-pyrites, s. pl. [MARcASITE,] 
* liver-sick, a. Sick at heart. 


“Demon, my friend, once liver-sick of love.” 
Halt ; Sutires, Il. vii. 47. 
liver-spots, s. pl. 


Pathol. : A popular name for a skin disease, 
Pityriasis versicolor. [P1TYRIAsIs.] 


liv’-6r (3), s. [For etym. see def.] A fabulous 


bird, supposed to have given its name to Liver- 
pool, and to be still commemorated in the 
arms of that town. ‘It has 
been variously called a dove, a 
shoveller duck, an eagle, and a 
hypothetical bird, the liver, to 
which the name of the town 
has been traditionally ascribed. 
. . . In deriving the name of a 
town from an imaginary bird, 
which was unknown long after 
the town had a common seal, 
we have a remarkable instance 
of putting the cart before the horse.” (Baines: 
Hist. Lanc., ii. 294). Attempts have also been 
made to identify the liver with the Cormorant 
or the Glossy Ibis. 

‘« The liver was a foolish invention to account for the 
name. There was the ‘pool,’ which accounted for the 
last syllable, and there was the bird on the seal or 
shield, which, in the absence of other information was 
supposed to indicate the prefix. A stuffed bird has 
from time immemorial been preserved in the Town 
Hall, supposed to be a specimen of the genus liver. It 
is, in reality, an immature cormorant, which has not 


attained its final dark plumage.’—Sir J. A. Picton, in 
Notes & Queries, May 3, 1884, p. 350. 


LIVER. 


* liv’-€red, a. [Eng. liver (2); -ed.] Having 


a liver; used in composition as white-livered, 
lily-livered, &c. 


*liv’-Gr-ing, s. [Eng. liver (2); -ing.] A kind 


of pudding or sausage made of liver or hog’s 
flesh, 


[Eng. liver(y); -er.] <A ser- 


vant in livery. 
{Livery.] 


[Eng. liver, and grown.] 
Having a large liver. 


“T enquired what other casualties were most like the 
rickets, and found that livergrown was nearest.” — 
Graunt: Bills of Mortality. 


(Eng. livery ; -ed.J 
or dressed in a livery. 


“So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity... . 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her.” 
Milton: Comus, 455. 


[Eng. liver (2), and stone.] 
Min. : The same as HEPaTITE (q.V.). 


Wearing 


liv’-ér-wort, s. [Eng. liver (2), and wort; 


the name derives its significance from the ap- 
pearance of the plants.] 


Botany : 

1, Sing. : Marchantia polymorpha. 

2, Pl. : The order Marchantiacez (q.v.). 
J (1) Ground liverwort : 

Bot. : Peltidea canina, 

(2) Noble liverwort: 


Pharm. : A name for Iceland Moss (Cetraria 
islandica.) 


liv’-ér-¥, *livere, s. [Fr. livrée=a delivery 


of that which is given, that which is given ; 
prop. the fem. of the pa. par. of livrer = to 
deliver, to give; Low Lat. libero = to give 
freely ; Lat. libero = to liberate ; liber = free ; 
Ital. livrea ; Sp. librea. 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as II. 

“They might sue out their livery, or ousterlemat: 
that is, the Soltvary of their fandeeee of tueie onary 
dian's hands.”—Blackstone : Comment., bk, ii., ch. 5. 

* 2. Release or custody ; deliverance. 

“He sent an herald before to Rome to demand 
livery of the man who had offended him.”—WNorth: 
Plutarch, p. 120, 

* 3. That which is given; an allowance of 
food at a certain rate; a ration, an allowance, 
as for a family, servants, horses, &c. 

“What livery is, wee by common use in England 
knew well enough, namely, that it is allowance of 
horse-meate, as they commonly use the word in sta- 
bling.”—Spenser : On Ireland. 

4, The state of being kept at a certain rate 
and regularly fed and attended to: as, To keep 
horses at livery. 


* 5. The badge or uniform clothing given by 
barons and others to their retainers when in 
Inilitary service, and hence, sometimes, a 


+ liv’-ér-y, a. 


* lives, adv, 
lives, s. pl. [Lirx.] 
* lives’-man, s. 


liv’-id, a. 


li_-vid'-i-ty, 


division of an army was distinguished from 
another division by such badge or uniform. 

6. The particular dress or uniform worn by 
the servants of a nobleman or gentleman. 

* 7, The peculiar dress adopted by any class 
or association: as, the livery of a charity- 
school, of a priest, &c. 

8, The whole body or association wearing or 
entitled to wear such dress or garb: as, the 
Livery of the City of London, that is, freemen 
of the City. [LIvERYMAN.] 


“The Livery had in the preceding year returned 
four zealous igs."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


9, Any characteristic dress, garb, or appear- 


ance. 
“ Now came still evening on, and uae gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad.” 
Milton: P, L., iv. 599. 


* 10, Outward appearance ; aspect. 


“The beauteous livery that he wore.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 1,107. 
II. Law: 


1. The act of giving possession of property ; 
chiefly used in the phrase livery of setsin, that 
is, the giving a person corporeal possession of 
a tenement or land, by delivery to him in the 
first case, the latch, key, or ring of the door; 
in the second, a turf or twig. [FEOFFMENT.] 


“This Livery of seisin is no other than the pure feo- 
dal investiture, or delivery of corporeal egeseonion of 
the land or tenement, which was held absolutely 
necessary to complete the donation.’—Blackstene: 
Comment., bk. ii., ch. 20, 


2. The writ by which possession of land ora 
tenement is given. 


livery-coat, s. A coat worn by a servant 
in livery. 

livery -company, s. 
the Liverymen of London. 


livery-gown, s. The gown worn by a 
Liveryman. 


livery-man, s. 
livery stable. 


livery-nag, s. A horse kept at livery; a 
horse let out for hire. 
“Throw them up to livery-nags and grooms.” 
Cowper - Tirocinium, 901. 
livery-office, s. An office appointed for 
the delivery of lands. (Wharton.) 


livery-servant, s. A servant who wears 
a livery. 

livery-stable, s. A stable where horses 
are kept at livery, or are let out for hire. 


*livery-table, s. A side-table or cup- 
board. 


The Company of 


A person who keeps a 


* liv’-Gr-y, v.t. [Livery, s.] To dress or 


clothe in, or as in livery. 
“ His rudeness so with his authorized youth 
Did livery falseness in a pride of truth,” 
kesp. : Complaint of a Lover, 108. 
: [Eng. liver (2); -y.] Like or 
resembling the liver. 


liv’-ér-y-man, s. [Eng. livery, s., and man.] 


1, One who wears a livery. 
Benue ees soe Cast | hey had heard 
e Liv i i 
pome. ofthe uverynen requently railing at their mis- 
2. Spec.: A freeman of the City of London, 
who, having paid certain fees, is entitled to 
wear the distinguishing dress or livery of the 
company to which he belongs, and to vote in 
ae eee of Lord Mayor, sheriffs, chamber- 
ain, &c. 


{Livz.] Alive. 


a ({Eng. lives, adv., and man.] 
A live or living man. ; 


“The yearth shall yelde him again a liv 
third daie, whom it received dene Vaal tak? 


* live’-tide, s. [Eng. live, v., and tide.] For- 


tune, property. 
“She... endowed t! i 
mony and Tivets age Ape AY oe ee bo ak . 
f [Fr. livide, from Lat. lividus, from 
liveo = to be bluish ; Sp. & Ital. livido.] Ofa 
ssa NOES ene and blue; discoloured, 
as the flesh by a blow; clouded with ish. 
brownish, and blackish. os dar 
“ His bi with amb: 
And lips he drew not tind vere” 
Cowper : Tears of a Painter, (Transl.) 

vi s. (Fr. lividité, from livide = 
livid (q.v.).4 The quality or state of being livid. 
“The signs of a tendency to such a state [the atrabi- 


larian] are darkness or lividity of thi 
&c."—Arbuthnot ; On Aliments, oh vi., § Sw ann 


Tate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, S¥rian. 2, 0 = 6: ey =a. rey = a 


liv-id-néss, s. . livid ; -ness.) The 
same as Livipity (q.v. 
“ He [Benedetto] imi uncle's extra’ 
dark ahadan caught tn sounntnat hie Bake uk 
Of Painting. vol. iil, chek Pe * Anecdotes 
living, pr. par., a., & s, [Lrve, v.] 
A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 
B.. As adjective: 
1. Alive, having life ; live, not dead. 
“The scientific operations were directed by Vauban, 


the first of Zi Ls F % 
ighatty ving engineers.”—Macaulay ‘ist. Eng., 


_2. Having the appearance of animation or 
life ; in motion, not still. 


“ Cool groves and living lakes 
Give after toilsome days a soft repose at night.”: 
Dryden. (Todd.) 


3 Ina state of combustion ; burning. 


“Then on the living coal red wine the’ yur.” 
phar heyy (Tedd.) 


4. Producing life, animation, action, or vi- 
gour. 
“ Hath love in old b! iving fire?” 

neemeadaay ee a 
C. As substantive: 
1, The state of being alive ; life, existence, 


“To gpend her /iving in eternal love.” 
Shakesp. : Complaint of a Lover, 238, 


2. Means of subsistence ; livelihood, sus- 
tenance. 


“Get ‘eg we y 
psdoune Late, by reckoning.”"—Shakesp.: Love's 
8, The power of continuing life. 

4. The benefice of aclergyman. (Englend.) 


“ Mrs. Bull told her husband that they would join 
to have him turned out of his eR? for using perso’ 
Feflections."—Arbuthnot ; Hist. of John Bull, 


5. Manner of life. 
* 6, Property, possessions. ; 


“Where my life and HS Hes.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 


living-room, s. A sitting-room. (U.S.) 
*liv-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. living; -ly.] Ina 
living state. 
w do th 
regi ae secrtroan Bhar SEY oat patatica® 
—Browne: Vulgar 
*liv-ing-néss, s. (Eng. living; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being living; quickness, 
animation, spirit, briskness. 


liv’-ing-stén-ite, s. [Named after the great 
African traveller, vingstone ; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 


Min.: A mineral occurring in prisms and 
columnar groups resembling, and apparently 
isomorphous with, stibnite (q.v.). Hardness, 
2; sp. gr. 4°81 ; colour, bright lead-gray ; streak 
red. Compos.: a sulphide of antimony and 
‘ound at Guadalcazar, Mexico. 


*liv-isshe, a. Eng. liv(e) ; -ish.] 
Living, alive. (Gower: C. A., vii.) 
Tiv't sto-ni-¢, s. [Named from an estate 
near Ediaburgh, belonging to Patrick Murray.] 
Bot.: A genus of Palms, family Sabalide. 
Livistonia inermis and L. humilis are from 
Australia, where Palms are rare. The leaves 
of L. Jenkinsiana, an Assam species, are used 
for making hats and for thatching houses. 
Li-vo-ni-an, a. & s. "(See def.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Livonia ; 
Lettish. 
B,. As substantive: 
1, An inhabitant or native of Livonia. 
2. The language spoken by the inhabitants 
of Livonia. 


*]i’-vor, s. (Lat.] Malignity, malice. 


li-vrai’ s. [Fr., from livrer = to deliver.] 
A part of a book or other literary composition 
printed and delivered before the work is com- 
pleted. 
livre, s.  [Fr., from Lat. libra =a pound.) 
An old French money of account, now super- 
seded by the franc, to which it was about 
equal in value, 
-Yy-i-al, a. (Lat. livivius, from liziviwm, 
Seay apg oA erie Fr. liviviel; Sp. lex- 
iwial.) , 
1. Obtained by lixiviation (q.v.). 
2. Impregnated with alkaline salt extracted 
from wood-ashes. 
3. Containing or consisting of alkaline salt 
extracted from wood-ashes. 


a eniously conjectured, that these 
lsielabaalte genie teeexiek in thie alealizate form 
in the bodies that afford them."— Boyle : Works, i. 599. 


mercury. 
*liv’-ish, 


boil, béy; pout, j6wl1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; e 
-olan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhin, -cious, -tious, 


lividness—Llandeilo 


4, Having the qualities or properties of al- 
kaline salts extracted from Siehanhes eke 


5. Of the colour of lye ; resembling lye. 
lix-iv-i-ate, lix-Iv-i-at-éd, a (Lat. 


lixivium.] 
1. Of or pertaining to lye ; having the quali- 
ties of alkalinewalts = 
2. Impregnated with salts extracted from 
wood-ashes ; obtained by lixiviation. 


ticipates tke quallties belanging geceralis © veclelazs 
@ qualities belo’ en hat 
salts."—Boyle: Works, i, a0 ae sf ay 


lix-iv-i-ate, vt. [Lrxrviate, a.] To treat 
by the process of lixiviation ; to form into 
lye; to impregnate with alkaline salts ex- 
tracted from wood-ashes, 


lix-iv-i-a’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. lixiviwm.] 
The process of separating a soluble from an 
insoluble material by a washing or filtering 
action ; leaching. Lixiviation removes a 
soluble material, which is the valuable portion, 
as in discharging a certain amount of syrup 
from a bone-black filter, by passing water 
through it. The leaching of ashes is a familiar 
instance of lixiviation. 


lix-iv-i-olis, a. (Fr. liviviewx, from Lat. 
liziviwm.] The same as LrxrviAt (q.V.). 


lix-iv-i-iim, s. [Lat., from liz = wood-ashes, 
lye.] Water impregnated with alkaline salts 
extracted from wood-ashes. 

“TImade a lixivium of fair water and salt of worm- 

wood." —Boyle. 

liz-ard, *les-arde, * lus-arde, * lic- 
erte, *lyz-ard, s. [0. Fr. lesard (Fr. 
lézard), from Lat. lacerta=a lizard; Sp. & 
Port. lagarto ; Ital. lacerta.] 

1, Zoology: 

(1) Sing.: The popular name for any mem- 
ber of the Lacertide, the family of Lacertilia, 
which contains the typical Lizards, having 
four well-developed limbs, each terminated by 
five toes of unequal length. ([Lacerra.] 
Though most abundant in the tropics, lizards 
are world-wide in distribution, except in very 
cold countries. They are common throughout 
the United States, usually of quite small size. 
Among the most remarkable forms are the 
Geckos; the large monitors, which grow to a 
length of six feet; the poisonous Mexican 
Lizard; the large Iguanas, of South America; 
the Flying Dragon; the changeful Chameleon, 
and various others. They are usually active 
animals, agile in movement, and often beauti- 
fully or protectively colored. The order is 
divided into 21 families, with over 1600 species, 

(2) Pl.: The family Lacertide (q.v.), and, 
in a wider sense, the order Lacertilia. 

2. Paleont. : (LACERTILIA, MososauRIA, PRo- 
TOSAURIA, “c.). 

3. Agric.: Acrotch of timber or a forked 
limb, used as a sled to support a stone being 
hauled off a field ; a stone-boat. 

4, Nautical : 

(1) A piece of rope haying one or more legs 
with thimbles, acting as fair-leaders or for 
other purposes. 

(2) [Tor-GALLANT LIZARD]. 

lizard-seeker, s. 

Ornith. : Saurothera, a genus of Cuculide. 

lizard-shaped, a. Formed like or re- 
sembling a lizard. 

Lizard-shaped Amphibia : 

Zool. : The sub-order Salamandrine (q.v.). 

-tailed, a. Having a tail like a 
lizard. 

Lizard-tailed birds : 

Ornith. : [SAURURA). 

lizard’s-herb, s. 

Bot. : Goniophiebiwm trilobum, 

lizard’s-tail, s. 

Bot. : The genus Saururus (q.v.). 

lizard’s-tongue, s. 

Bot. : The genus Sauroglossum (q.v.). 


Liz-ard (2), s. [See def.] 
Geog.: A bold headland in Cornwall, twenty- 
three miles E.S.E. of Land's End. 


Lizard-stone, s. 

Petrol. & Comm. ; Akind ofserpentine found 
near the Lizard Point, in Cornwall. It is used 
for chimney-pieces, &e. (Simmonds.) 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, 
-sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dgl. 
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Ma’-ma (or lya‘-ma), la-mg, s. [The 


Peruvian name. 

Zool. : Aucheniaglama, or Lama peruavina, 
An even-toed ungulate of the family Camelider 
Habitat, the southern parts of Peru, It is 
larger than the guanaco, of which Burmeister 
considers it to be a descendant ; usually white 


== 


sormetimes spotted with brown or black, and 
sometimes entirely black. In size it is smaller, 
and in general form lighter than the camels, 
standing about three feet at the shoulder ; 
no dorsal hump. Feet narrow, toes widely 
separated, each with a distinct pad; hairy 
covering long and woolly. The earliest ac- 
count of this animal is that of De Zarate, 
treasurer-general of Peru, in 1544, who calls 
it the ‘‘sheep of Peru,” but notices its general 
resemblance to the camel. The llamais only 
known in a domesticated state. It is still 
used as a beast of burden, but since the intro- 
duction of horses, mules, and asses, its im- 
portance inthatrespect has greatly diminished. 

2, Palwont.: Remains of llamas have been 
found in the Pleistocene deposits of the Rocky 
Mountains and in Central America. Gradual 
changes have been traced from the differen- 
tiated species now existing down through the 
Pliocene to the early Miocene, Prof. Flower, 
remarking on the fact that none of these an- 
nectant forms have been found in the fossili- 
ferous strata of the Old World, says: ‘It 
may fairly be surmised ... that America 
was the original home of the Tylopoda, and 
that the camels passed over into the Old 
World, probably by way of the north of Asia, 
where we have every reason to believe there 
was formerly a free way of communication 
between the continents.” 


llan-, pref. (Wel. = an enclosure, a church.) 
A common prefix in place-names in Wales ; as, 
Llangollen, Llandudno, &e. 


Llan-bér’-is, s. [Wel.] 


Geog. : A place in Carnarvonshire. 


Llanberis-slates, s. pl. 

Geog. : Slates with associated sandy beds, 
the two together sometimes 3,000 feet thick, 
found at Llanberis and Penrbyn, in Carnarvon- 
shire. They are arranged in the Longmynd 
group of Cambrian rocks. Fossils, two species 
of Oldhamia, have been found. 


Llin-dei’-16, s. (Wel. Llandeilo Vawr or 
Fawr.) 
Geog. : A market-town and parish of South 
Wales, fourteen miles H.N.E. of Carmarthen, 


Llandeilo-flags, s. pl. 

Geol. : Dark-coloured micaceous flags, fre- 
quently calcareous, resting on a great thick- 
ness of shales, generally of a black colour 
below them, and these again on black car- 
bonaceous shale of great thickness, freyuently 
containing sulphate of alumina, and some- 
times, as in Dumfriesshire, bedsof anthracite, 
resulting probably from the decomposition, 
not of plants, but of graptolites, about forty 
species of which have been found in the 


Llandeilo-flags and the Arenig beds. [LLAN- 
DEILO-FORMATION.] Among these, graptolites 
with two rows of cells (Diplograpsus, We.) are 


conspicuous. About forty-seven Brachiopoda 
are found, and of other molluscs Orthoceras, 
Trilobites 


Cyrtaceras, and Bellerophon. 
abound. 
Liandeilo-formation, s. 


Geol.: A formation of Lower Silurian age. 
As originall marked out by Sir Roderick 
Murchison, it fell naturally undertwo divisions, 


exist, ph=f 
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an Upper, containing the Llandeilo-flags (q.¥.); 
and a Lower, now called the Arenig or Stiper- 
stone group. According to Prof. Ramsay, the 
two together are 3,300 feet thick in North 
Wales, and the lavas (which are felspathic 
and porphyritic), 2,500. 


Llan-doév-ér-y, s. [See def.] 
Geog.: A town in South Wales, county of 
Carmarthen. 


Llandovery-group, s. 

Geol: A group of rocks occurring in the 
hill of Noeth Grug, near Llandovery. Sir 
Roderick Murchison divided it into an Upper 
and a Lower Llandovery, the first sometimes 
called the May Hill group. Sir Charles Lyell 
believes that they constitute the base of the 
Upper Silurian, being at the same time beds 
of passage to the Lower. The beds of con- 
glomerate, &c., constituting the greater part 
of the Lower Llandovery Rocks, are from 600 
to 1,000 feet thick, 

Nan-ér’-o (ll as ly), s. [Sp., from Uanos.] 
One who lives on the Ilanos of,Sonth America, 
The laneros are principally the descendants 
of whites and Indians, and are distinguished 
for their activity, ferocity, and semi-barbarous 
habits. 

Ma‘-nogs (11 as ly), s. pl. [Sp., from Lat. 
planus = level.] The level steppes or plains 
in the northern part of South America. Some 
are barren wastes, others furnish pasture, 
and others again are covered with forest. 


li6yd’-i-a, s. [Named after Edward Lloyd, 
an antiquary, who discovered the species, in 
the eighteenth century, in Wales.] 
Bot.: A genus of Liliacez, tribe Tulipez. 
It has a scaly bulb; leaves, filiform; stem, 
leafy ; one or two flowers. Lloydia serotina is 
found on the Snowdon range of hills, but is 
very rare. 


Ll6yd’s, s. [English.] A name given to the 
place of general insurance business, from that 
of the proprietor of a coffee-house, formerly 
used for a similar purpose in Lombard-street, 
London. It was afterwards removed to Pope’s 
Head Alley, where it was called New Lloyd's, 
and subsequently, in 1773, to some rooms in 
the upper part of the Royal Exchange, and 
the interest of it having long been purchased 
of the then proprietor, it has from that time 
been placed under the management of a com- 
mittee of the members. This iustitution, now 
known simply as Lloyd's, is devoted entirely 
to marine insurance, and to such business as 
is subsidiary thereto, as the classification and 
registration of vessels, &c. 


Lioyd’s-bond, s. 

1, A form of security devised by John 
Horatio Lloyd, for enabling corporate bodies, 
whose powers of borrowing money are regu- 
lated and limited by statute, to incur greater 


aac liabilities than.they are authorised | 


o do under their borrowing powers. It con- 
sists of an acknowledgement of debt under 
the company’s seal, with a promise to pay at 
a certain date, and bears a certain rate of 
interest. 

2. A form of agreement authorised by the 
Committee of Lloyd's. It differs from a policy, 
inasmuch as a policy is issued before a ship 
sails, and contains a promise contingent on 
certain eventualities. But a Lloyd’s Bond 
supposes a ship to have returned, and to have 
already suffered damage; and the object of 
the bond is to protect shipowners from losses, 
as specified in the bond, 


Lloyd’s-list, s. A newspaper published 
daily in London, containing the latest infor- 
mation on shipping matters. 


Lloyd’s-register,s. A register of ships, 
British and foreign, published yearly. It con- 
tains the names of all ships, arranged alpha- 
betically, and classed according to their quali- 
fications, as Al, &c., such class being deter- 
mined by the report of surveyors and the 
construction, materials, and state of repair of 
the vessels. 


10, interj. [A.S. 14.] An exclamation to direct 
attention ; see ! behold! observe! 


loach, loghe, s. [Fr. loche.] 
Ichthyology : 
1. Sing.: Cobitis barbatula, the Common 
Loach, Loche, or Beardie, a malacopterygious 


British fish of the family Acanthopside. It 
is found also all over Europe, except in 


Llandovery—loaf 


Denmark and Scandinavia. 
small, shallow, clear streams, and swims 
rapidly when disturbed by the moving of the 
stone under which it secretes itself. The 


LOACH, 


Loach is an animal feeder; it seldom exceeds 
four inches in length, but, spite of its small 
size, itis highly prized for food. C. tenia is 
the Spinous Loach, or Groundling, scarce and 
local in Britain. Dr. Giinther refers the 
Loach to the genus Nemachilus (q.v.). 

2, Plural: 

(1) The genus Cobitis (q.v.). 

(2) The group or sub-family Cobitidina. 
Mouth surrounded by six or more barbels ; 
dorsal fin short or of moderate length ; anal 
fin short; scales small, rudimentary, or en- 
tirely absent ;° pharyngeal teeth in a single 
series, in moderate number ; air-bladder partly 
or entirely enclosed in a bony capsule; pseudo- 
branchie, none. (Giinther.) 


load (1), *lode, s. [Loap, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) A burden ; that which is laid on or put 
in anything for conveyance ; that which is 
borne or carried. 

“ But whan he might suche a lode 

To towne with his asse carie.” Gower: C. A., Vv. 

(2) The amount, weight, or quantity which 
a person or animal can carry ; as much as can 
be carried at a time by a person or animal, or 
in a ship, vehicle, or other mode of convey- 


ance. 
“ Of stre first ther was laied many a lode.” 
Chaucer: C. 7'., 2,919. 


(3) That which is borne with difficulty; a 
heayy weight ; a burden. 

(4) The charge of a firearm. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) That which oppresses, hinders, or 

grieves ; a burden, an encumbrance, a weight. 

“ Our life’s a load ; encumbred with a charge, 

We long to set th’ imprison'd soul at large.” 
Doyden: Palamon & Arcite, ii. 265. 

*(2) A quantity of food or drink as much as 

ean be borne. 

“There are those who can never sleep, without their 
load, nor enloy. one ete thought, till they have laid 
all their cares to rest with a bottle.”—L’ strange. 

*(3) Weight or violence, as of blows. 

“Like lion mov’d they laid on load, 
And made a cruel fight.” Chevy Chase. 

II. Technically : 


1. Mach. : The amount of work done by an 


engine working up to its capacity. Not to be 


confounded with duty. ~_ 
2. Min. : The quantity of nine dishes of ore, 
each dish being about half a cwt. 
loaa-iine, s. 
Naut. : Thesame as LoaD WATER-LINE (q.V.). 


load water-line, s. 


Naut. : The line of flotation of a ship when 
she has her full cargo on board. 


load (2), s. [Lopz.] 


load, *lode, v.t.  [A.S. hladan = to lade, to 

load : cogn. with Dut. laden = to lade, to load ; 
Icel. hladha; Dan. lade; Sw. ladda; Goth. 
hlathan ; Ger. be-laden; O.H. Ger. hiladan. 
Load and lade are doublets.] 

I. Literally: 

1. To place or set a load upon or in; to 
charge with a load ; to supply with aload or 
cargo. 


eth.”—@ascoigne : To Lord Gray of Wilton, 


It delights in- 


“I strive all in vaine to lode the cart when it rain. | 


' 


2. To weigh down ; to be a burden, load, or 
weight upon; to oppress. 
“Its eps presented by adier tt ay 
ume loaded i 
Whore 5 WSeott : Vision of Don Roderick, xv. 
3. To encumber ; to bestow or provide for 
in great abundance. 

“The army which besieged it (consisting of Catti 
Vsipij aud Matiaci) was alreadie departed away lo 
with spoiles.”"—Savile : Tacitus ; Hist., p. 168. 

4. To make heavy. 
“In autumn, Jove his fury pours, 
And earth is loaden with incessant showers.’ 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xvi. 476. 
§. To make heavy by something added or 
appended : as, To load a ship. 
6. To place a charge in; to charge, as a 
gun. 

“‘ His musketeers had still to learn how toload their 
pieces.”— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

7. To crowd, to fill to overflowing. 

“ When loaded cribs their evening banquet yield.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey x. 486. 
* 8, To magnetize, by bringing into contact 
with loadstone. 


“Great kings to wars are pointed forth, 
Like loaded needles, to the north.” 
Prior: Alma, ii. 228 


Il. Figuratively : 
1. To weigh down, to oppress. 


“Yes! ‘twas sublime, but sad. The loneliness 
Loaded thy heart; the desert tired thine eye.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, iv. 1. 


2. To heap; to abuse in excess : as, To load 
a man with insults. 

1. To load dice: To make one side heavier 
than the other, so as to cause the die to fall 
with that side downwards. 

*2. To load wine: To drug, adulterate, or 
hocus wine. 


load’-ér, s. [Eng. load; -er.]) One who or 
that which loads : specif., a machine attached 
to a waggon, as a hay-loader or stone-loader. 
In the former case, it is an endless travelling 
apron on a truck, trailing behind the waggon 
and carrying up the hay collected by a rake. 
“The Frenchman did it out of covetousness, that so 
two loaders might bring double grist to his milL'- 
Fuller: Worthies ; Cornwail. 
load’-ing, pr. par., a., & s.- [Loap, v.] 
A.& B. As pr. par & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
1. The act of placing a load or burden in or 
upon anything for conveyance. 
2. A load, a burden. 
“Look to the tragic eee. of this bed.” 


esp. : Othello, Vv. 2. 
loading-funnel, s. One for charging 
mortars with loose powder. 


loading-hammer, s. 
rifles. 


*load’-man-age (age as ig), * lode- 
man-age, s. [Loapsman.] The skill or 
science of a pilot; pilotage. 

“With waives nor no rockes rage, 
So happy is their lodemanage.” 
Chaucer: A Ballad; Women, 

* loads'-man, * lodes-man, s. [A.8. ldd- 
man =a leader, from lad = course.] One 
who leads the way ; a pilot. 

‘* Had need of lodesmen or vitaile.” 
Chaucer ; Legend of Hipsiphile & Medea. 

load’-star, lode’-star, * lode-sterre, s. 
[Icel. leidhar-stjerna, from leidhar, genit. of 
leidh =a way, and stjarna=a star; Sw. 
led-stjerna ; Ger. leit-stern.] 

1, Lit.: A star which serves to lead or 
guide : specif., the pole-star. 

“ Now the pylote can no loadstarve see.” 
Spenser : Virgil's @nat, 
2. Fig. : Anything which guides or attracts. 
“‘Your eyes are lodestar's.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 
load’-stone, lode-stone, s. [A.S. lédu, léd 
= course, conduct, and Eng. stone.} 

Min. : Magnetic oxide of iron, FegO4. It is 
very abundant in nature. It constitutes a 
natural magnet. 

“Thi 
witsene ener ta Bay to itself, like the loadstone, 
Longfellow : Miles Standish, vi. 
loaf, * lof, * loof, s. [A.8. hid: cogn. with 
Icel. hieifr ; Goth. hlaifs, hlaibs; Ger. laib ; 
M. H. Ger. leip; Russ. khlieb = bread ; Lith. 
klépas ; Lett. klaipas.] 

1, A mass or lump: specif., a sha mass 

of bread in the dough shape or ee 


2, A conical mass of moulded sugar. 


One for loading 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. ® oe=@6; ey=a qu=kw, 


bey icant soo sama 
loaf, v.i. & t. [Etym., doubtful.) 


A. Intrans.: To 1 : 
Ritts tigate tines ony or idle about; to 
about on 


“Gipsy emi 
tng onare Sebohm’ He Aes 
Trans. : To spend or idly: ea 
haf one’s time sway hts Ta 


Joaf’-Gr, s. (Eng. loaf, v.; -er.] One who 
lounges or idles about; one who is too lazy to 
meh a peor but lives by sponging 

ers, or sim ractices ; an idler, 
a lazy fellow. tary P 4 
“The loafer in moleskin s 
Rooke “sebacin eesti sheet spate cy 
loam, s. [A.S. lém; Dut. lem; H.Ger. lehm; 
L.Ger. lein; cogn. with Eng, lime and Lat. 
limus = mud.} 

1, Ord. Lang. :; Alluvial soil, consisting of 
sand and clay soil in considerable quantity. 
If one or the other largely preponderates, the 
Soil ceases to be loam. 

at 4 strong loam su wi 

fead Wonack thy fiel tis cahcaeraeseras diab” 
Scot: Am@dean Eclogues, 2 
2. Founding: A mixture which essentially 
‘consists of sand and clay, the former largely 
ominating, with a certain quantity of 
rse-dung added, or some equivalent for the 
‘same, such as straw, saw-dust, cow- 
hair, &c. Beds of loam are sometimes found 
of nearly suitable composition, but it is more 
commonly made wu y blending different 
‘sorts of sand, clay, >i a mill resembling 
a pug-mill. In moulding, it is always used 
gate wet, like plaster, Imt is dried perfectly 
before pouring. Its characteristics inust be 
plasticity while wet, strength and solidity 
when dry, perviousness to the air from the 
mould, and the power to resist the high tem- 
— of the metal. It is employed for 
rge work in both brass and iron, obviating 
“the use of a pattern. [Movrp, Loam-work.] 
¥ Fluviatile-loam: (Loxss]. (Lyell.) 


loam-beater, s. 
Founding : The rammer of a moulder, used 
“m compacting the loam around the pattern. 


loam-cake, s. A disc of loam which 
-covers in the mould in loam-work casting, 
and which is perforated with holes for the 
entry of the metal and the escape of the air. 


loam-moulding,s. Making a mould by 
templets. 

loam-plate, s. 

Founding: One of the flat cast-iron rings 
-or plates,used in loam-moulding, upon which 
the nowel or the cope rests, as the case may 


loam-work, s. A method of making 
moulds for large hollow castings, such as 
cisterns, tanks, steam-engine cylinders, and 
kettles of large size, &c. Instead of making 
-a pattern of the object, the nowel and cope 
are built up of bricks and covered with loam, 
‘which is shaped by a templet. The parts are 
afterwards brought into the required juxta- 
position in a pit, surrounded by packed sand, 
and then the metal is run in, 


foam, v.t. (Loam, s.] To cover over with 
loam ; to clay. 
sna i cae sa en ie Mh Bas 
corroding of the mortar."—Jfoxon ; Mechanical Exer. 
Joam-y, a. [Eng. loam; -y.] Consisting of 
loam; of the nature of loam; resemb 
loam ; marly, 
Bagh DiS i ac cour Pao tan 
‘loan, * lo: s. [A.S. *lan, len ; cogn. with 
Dut. ~epend ie a fief ; feel. Tén = a loan ; 
lén = a fief; . laan=a loan; Sw. lan; 
Goth. lehn, lehen =a fief ; O. H. Ger. n= 
something granted.] 

1. The act of lending or granting the use of 
anything temporarily to another, on the ex- 
press or implied condition that it or its equi- 
valent in kind shall be returned, 

2. That which is lent; especially, a sum of 
money lent at interest. ee 

“ r 2 

10a nT Exe tc the owt =-a Samut i. 20. 

3. Permission to make use of: as, a loan of 
credit. , 

{ Gratuitous loan or commodate : 

Law: The gratuitous loan of an article to a 


s. 


voy; pdat, jéwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 


loaf—lob 


borrower for his own use, to be used accord- 
ing to the lender’s intention, and returned at 
the proper time and in proper condition. 


loan-office, s. 

1, A public office whose loans are arranged 
for the Mer the accounts of the lenders 
kept, and the interest paid to them. 

2, An office where money is lent on goods 
or other security ; a pawnbroker’s office, 


loan-society, s. A society or associa- 
tion established for the purpose of advancing 
money on loan to the working classes, to be 
repaid with interest by instalments. 


loan-word, s. (For def., see extract). 


with the ideas while whey denote. We have 

return ‘ ve’ and ‘verve.'” 
, Oh. Vv. 
loan (2), lone (2), loan’-ing, s. [Lavr.] 

1, An opening between fields of corn, or 
leading to the homestead, and left unculti- 
vated for the purpose of driving cattle out 
and home. 

2. A lane; a narrow road between hedges 
or walls, 

“The mason-lads that built the lang dike that gaes 
down the loaning.”—Scott; Antiguary, ch. iv. 

3. A green sward on which cows are milked. 


t loan, v.t. Gi. [Loay, s.] 
A. Trans. : To lend. 
B. Intrans. : To lend money. 


* loan’-a-ble, a. [Eng. loan, v.; -able.] That 
may or can be lent. 


*loan-m6n-gér, s. [Eng. loan, and monger.) 
A dealer in loans ; one who arranges or nego- 
tiates loans, 

lo’-a-sa, s. [Named by Adanson, who did 
not explain the reason why.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Loasa- 
cee. The stigma is trifid, the capsules open 
by three valves at theirsummits. The species 
are found in Chili and Peru. 


10-a-sa'-gé- 2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. loas(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.} 

-  Bot.: Loasads. An order of epigynous exo- 
gens, alliance Cactales. It consists of herba- 
ceous, hispid plants, with pungent hairs, leaves 
opposite or alternate, without stipules, often 
divided; peduncles axillary, one-flowered ; 
calyx superior, four to five-partite, persistent ; 
petals five or ten in two rows, often hooded ; 
stamens indefinite in number, in several rows; 
ovary, inferior, one-celled, with seven parietal 
placentee, or with one in the centre; style, 
one; stigmas, one or more ; fruit, capsular or 
succulent; inferior, one-celled. Fifteen genera 
are known, and about seventy species, all 
from America, (Lindley.) 


10'-a-sads, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. loas(a); Eng. pl. 
sutf. -ads.)} 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Loasacew (q.v.). 


10-a'-s8-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. loas(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.) 
Bot. : The typical tribe of Loasaces, 


16 *oth, a. [A.S. lddh = hateful ; cogn. 
paw bo Ne —leathied, disliked ; Dan. led 
= loathsome ; Sw. led ; O. H. Ger. leit.) 
*1. Odious, loathsome, unpleasant, dis- 
gusting. 
“Ich was him loth.” Owl & Nightingale, 1,088, 
2. Unwilling, averse, reluctant ; filled with 
aversion. 


“The day, as thon seest, is very far spent, and we 
are loath tenight 4 go any Paves eabangicn : Pil. 


grim’s Progress, pt. 
loa’ *lo vt. & 4. [A.S. lddhian ; 
ee dhe a . Ger, leiden.] 
A. Transitive: 


1. To feel disgust at; to be disgusted at or 
with ; to abhor ; especially, to feel nausea or 
an extreme aversion to food, 

“ My idle greyhound loathes his food.” 
Scott : Lady of the 


Lake, vi, 24. 
2. To dislike greatly ; to hate. 
“The Whigs loathed it as servile: the Jacobites 
2 ee it as revolutionary.”—AMacaulay: Hist. Lng., 
x. 
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* 3, To cause to feel disgust ; to disgust. 
“Tt may loathe the gp eg man.” 


David & Bethsabe, 
B. Intransitive: 
* 1. To create disgust ; to disgust. 
2. To feel nausea, disgust, or abhorrence 
to hate, toabbor.. ya "ne 
Recs Serta shall lothe to drink of the water.”— 
loath’-ér, s. 
loathes, 
* loath’-fiil, * lothe- * loth- &, 
[Eng. loath, and ao ham — 
1. Full of loathing ; abhorring, hating. 


“Which when he did with lothfull eyes behold.” 
Spenser: Mother Hubberds Tale 


2. Abominable, loathsome, hateful, dis- 

gusting. 
“And lothefull idleness he doth detest,” 
Spenser: Mother Hubberds Tale. 
loath’-ing, “loth-inge, pr. par., a., & 8. 

[Loarne.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act or state of feeling 
lisgust, aversion, or abhorrence; disgust, 
detestation. 


“The mutual fear and loathing of the hostile races.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Ting., ch. xii. 


loath’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. loathing; -ly.] 
With loathing, disgust, or abhorrence. — 


* loath’-li-néss, * lothe-ly-nes, s. [Eng. 
loathly ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
loathly ; loathsomeness. 

“The deformytie and lothelynes of vice."—Sir 7. 
Elyot > Governour, bk. iii., ch, xxiv. 

loath -ly, * loth-lich, * lod-li, * loth-li, 
* ina ticke. a. & adv. [AS. lddhlte; 
O. H. Ger. leidlicher.] 


A. As adj.: Creating or causing loathing 
or disgust ; loathsome, disgusting. 
“In chamber brooding like a loathly toad.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i. 61. 


* B. As adverb: 

1. Unwillingly ; with loathness, 

2. In a loathsome manner; filthily, dis- 
gustingly. 

3. With abhorrence. 


“Tf she lost it, 
Or made a git of it, my father’s eye 
Should hold her loathly.” — Shakesp. 


(Eng. loath(e); -er.} One who 


.° Othello, ti. 4, 
loath’-néss, * loth-nes, s. [Eng. loath; 

-ness.] The quatity or state of being loath ; 

unwillingness, reluctance. 

“The loathness to Sapece would grow.” 
akesp. > Cymbeline, 1. 2 

loathsome, * loth-some, * loth-sum, 

* wloth-some, a. [Eng. loath(e) ; -some.] 

1. Causing loathing or disgust ; disgusting, 
abominable, 
* As loathsome to thyself as to mankind.” 


Byron; A Sketch. 
2. Odious, detestable. 


“ Modre is so wlothsome and abhominable.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 15,060. 


3, Causing nausea. 
“Rhubarb . . . being not flatuous nor loathsome,"— 
Bacon: Nut. Hist., § 44. 


*4, Feeling nausea; affected with nausea, 


t ieath-sbme-nées, * loth-sum-nesse, 
*loth-som-nes, s. [Eng. loathsome ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being loathsome. 


“Wearied with the loathsomeness of the present 
government.”—Holinshed » Hist. Scotland (an. 1422). 


t loath-sémo-ly, * loth-som-ly, adv. 
(Eng. loathsome ; -ly.) Ina loathsome manner* 
so as to excite loathing or disgust. 

“The bloudie gore and poison dropping lothsomly.” 
Spenser’ #, 4, V« xii, 30. 

*loath’-y, *loth-y, a. (Eng. loath(e); -y.] 
Loathsome, 

“With lothy chere lord Phebus gan behold.” 
Oncertaine Authors: M. T. Cicero's Death, 

“loaves, 5. pl. (Loar, s.] 

15b, s. [Wel. Wob=a dolt, a blockhead.1 
[LuBBER.] 

L Ordinary Language: 
1. A heavy, dull, stupid fellow; a block- 
head. 


“ Farewell, thou Job of spirits, I'll begone.”- 
Shakesp, > Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 


2. Anything thick and heavy. 


3. A lobworm. 


“For the trout, the dew worm, which some also call 
the fob worm, and the braudling, are the cbief."— 
Waeiton: Angler. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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II. Cricket : A slow ball, sent in with a low 
delivery bowled underhand, and falling heavily 
after a much curved trajectory. It is more 
successful upon soft than upon hard wickets. 
[Fvop.] 


*lob-dotterel, s. A loutish fool. 


“Grouthead, at-shappers, lob-dotterels, gaping 
@aangelings. "Urquhart : Rabelais, bk. i., ch. xxv. 


*lob-like, «. 


*1Ob, v.t. (Lop, s.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: To droop; to let fall in a 
slovenly or lazy manner; to hang down. 


“The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks, 
With torch-staves in their hand : and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads.” Shukesp.: Henry V., iv. 2. 


2. Cricket: To bowl a ball like a lob: as, 
To lob a ball into the air. 


10’-bar, a. (Mod. Lat. lobaris, from lobus.} 
{Lope.] Of or belonging toa lobe of any organ 
of the body. (Used chiefly of man, but also 
of the inferior animals.) 


lobar-emphysema, s. 

Pathol. :; Emphysema affecting a whole lobe 
of the lungs, as distinguished from lobular 
emphysema (q.v.). (Dr. Waters.) 


lobar-pneumonia, s. 
Pathol, : Pneumonia, affecting a lobe of the 
lungs. : 


10-bar’-ic, «. (Mod. Lat. lobar(ia) ; Eng. suff. 
-ic.) Contained in or derived from the lichen, 
Lobaria adusta. 


lobaric-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy7yHyg05, a colourless: resinoid acid 
extracted from the lichen, Lobaria adusta. 
It crystallizes in thin plates, and resembles a 
crystalline resin in many of its properties, 
and in its degree of solubility in different 
menstrua. Its ammoniacal solution is colour- 
less, but on exposure to the air it becomes 
rose-red, and dries up to an amorphous violet 
brown mass, resembling in tint the thallus of 
the lichen which yields it. 


1o-ba/-ta, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Mod. Lat. lobatus 
= lobed.] 
Zool. ; A suborder of Hydrozoa, order Cteno- 
phora, 


10'-bate, 10'-bat-éd, lobed, a. [Mod. Lat. 
lobatus = divided into segments.] 

Bot. : Partly divided into a determinate 
number of segments. Thus, a leaf may be 
bilobate = two-lobed, trilobed = three-lobed, 
bee palmate-lobed = five-lobed, like the human 
shand,. 


Clamsy, loutish. 


19-bate-ly, adv. [Eng. lobate ; -ly.] 
Bot..: So as to form lobes. 


lobately-crenated, a. 
Bot. : Having crenatures, or indentations, so 
deep as to constitute a series of small lobes. 


16b’-bing, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Metall. : [Coppina, C. 2]. 


*b'-bish, a. [Eng. lob; -ish.] Loutish. 
“Their lobbish guard.”—Sidney: Arcadia, p, 430. 


16b’-by, s. [Low Lat. lobia, lobiwm = a por- 
tico, a gallery, from M. H. Ger. loube = an 
arbour ; Ger. laube = a bower, from M. H. Ger. 
loub, lowp; O. H. Ger. laup; Ger. laub=a 
leaf.) ‘ 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. An inclosed space surrounding or com- 
municating with one or more apartments; a 
small house or waiting-room; the entrance 
into a principal apartment when there is a 
considerable space between this apartment 
and a portico or vestibule. (Gwiit.) 

“ His lobbies fill with 'tendance.” 
Shakesp. ; Timon of Athens, i. 1. 

2. That part of a hall of a legislative as- 

sembly not appropriated to official business. 


“He haunted the public offices and the lobbies of 
ue Houses of Parliament.”—JAacaulay; ‘Hist. Eng., 
ch. xviii. 


II. Technically: 

1. Agric.: A space for cattle, inclosed by 
hedges, trees, or other fencing. 

2. Nawt.: A name sometimes given to an 
apartment close before the captain’s cabin. 


lobby-member, s. A person who fre- 
quents the lobbies of a legislative assembly ; 
a lobbyist. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wére, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, 02 = 


lob—loblolly 


16b’-by, v.i. & t. [Lopsy, s.] 

A. Intrans.: To frequent the lobby of a 
legislative assembly for the purpose of address- 
ing members with a view to influence their 
votes ; to solicit the votes of members. 


B. Transitive: 

1. To address or solicit, as the members of 
a legislative assembly, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing their votes in favour of or against 
some measure. 

2. To carry through a house of legislation, 
as a measure or bill, by addressing or solicit- 
ing the votes of members in favour of such 
measure or bill. 


18b’-by-ist, s. [Eng. lobby; -ist.] One who 
frequents the lobbies of a legislative assembly 
for the purpose of soliciting or influencing the 
votes of members ; a lobby-member. 
“She is the wife of a noted lobbyist who died about 
two years ago.”—Democracy, ch. vi. 


16b’-cdck, s. (Los, s.] A stupid, dull, 
sluggish person ; a lob, a lubber. 


lobe, s. [Fr., from Mod. Lat. lobus, from Gr. 
AoBds (lobos) = a lobe of the ear or liver; 
cogn. with Eng. lap (q.v.). ] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A projection or division, es- 
pecially one of a rounded form. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Anat.: Any rounded and projecting part 
of an organ; thus, the liver is divided into 
two unequal lobes, a right and a left, and on 
the under surface of the right lobe are three 
secondary lobes or lobules—namely, the lobe 
of Spigelius, the caudate or tailed lobe, and 
the square lobe. There are five lobes in the 
cerebrum—viz., the frontal, the parietal, the 
occipital, the tempero-sphenoidal, and the 
central lobes. Others are in the cerebellum. 
There are lobes also of the lungs. (Quain.) 
(LosuLe.] 


“The heart lies on the left side; a lobe of the lungs 
on the right.”"—Paley: Natural Theology, ch. xi. 


2. Bot.: A division more or less rounded. 


“When these parts are touched by the legs of flies, 
the two lobes of the leaf instantly spring up.”—Smellie : 
Philosophy of Nat. Hist., i. 5. 

3. Mach.: The larger and most prominent 
or projecting part of a cam-wheel. 


lobe-berry, s. 
Bot. : The genus Coccolaba. 


lobe -foot, s. A lobe-footed bird; a 
lobiped. : 


lobe-footed, a. Having the toes lobate, 
or bordered with membranes, as in the case 
of the grebes. 


lobe-plate, s. A strong piece of cast-iron 
laid upon the keelson, &¢., to support the 
parts of a marine steam-engine. <A sole-plate; 
a foundation-plate. 


lobed, a. [Eng. lob(e); -ed.] The same as 
LosateE (q.V.). 


10-bél'-a-crin, s. [Mod. Lat. lobel(ia); Lat. 
acer, fem. acr(is) = sharp, and Eng. suff. -in 
(Chem.). ] 

Chem. : An acrid substance found in Lobelia 
inflata (Indian tobacco), and to which the herb 
owes its taste. It crystallizes in warty tufts 
of a brownish colour, slightly soluble in water, 
but very soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloro- 
form. It is decomposed by boiling with water, 


and, when treated with alkalis or acids, is con-' 


verted into sugar andlobelic acid, 
10-bé'-1é-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lobel(ia) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 
Bot. : The typical tribe of the order Lobeli- 
acez (q.v.). 
lobe’-lét, s. [Eng. lobe ; dimin. suff, -let.] 
Bot. : A little lobe. 


{Named after Matthias Lobel, 
He died 


lo-be’-li-a, s. 
physician and botanist to James I. 
in London, A.D. 1616.] 


1, Bot.: The typical genus of the order 
Lobeliacese (q.v.). The calyx is irregular, 
two-lipped, cleft longitudinally on the upper 
sides, the upper lip smaller and erect, the lower 
spreading; three cleft; the anthers united, the 
two lower ones bearded at the apex; capsule 
two or three-celled, the upper part free, two- 
valved loculicidal. The genus includes many 
beautiful garden flowers, such as the brilliant 
Cardinal Flowers. The Indian Tobacco, of the 
United States (L. inflata), is a species. 


2. Pharm.: Lobelia wrens blisters the skin, 
L. cardinalis is acrid, and is considered an- 
thelmintic, L. inflata is a powerful emetic, 
sudorific, and expectorant. The infusion of 
the leaves of L. nicotincfolia, an Indian species, 
is used by the natives as an antispasmodic, 
the dry herb when handled irritates the throat 
and nostrils like tobacco. The flowering herb 
of L. inflata (Indian tobacco), indigenous to 
the United States, is used in British practice. 
The medicinal preparations of it are two—the 
Tincture and the Ethereal Tincture of Lobelia. 
In small doses Lobelia is expectorant and di- 
aphoretic ; in large ones, emetic or cathartic. 
It has been used in spasmodic asthma, and in 
dyspnea, &c., as a diuretic. [1.] 


10-bé-li-a’- gé- 2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., &e. 
lobeli(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: Lobeliads; an order of epigynous 
exogens, alliance Campanales. It consists of 
herbs or shrubs, with milky juice, alternate 
leaves without stipules ; the calyx five-lobed 
or entire; corolla monopetalous, irregular, 
five-lobed or deeply five-cleft ; stamens five, 
anthers cohering in a tube ; ovary, inferior, one 
to three-celled ; seeds, very numerous, parietal 
or attached to the axis ; style, simple ; stigma, 
surrounded by a cup-like fringe; fruit, cap- 
sular, one to three-celled; many-seeded, de- 
hiscing at the apex. Found in semitropical 
and temperate climates. The acridity of their 
milk makes them suspicious. About 275 
species are known. Sir Joseph Hooker 
makes the Lobeliaceew a sub-order of Cam- 
panulacez. The order is divided into three 
tribes, Clintonez, Lobelez, and Delissee. 


10-bél’-i-Ads, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lobeli(a) ; 
Eng. pl. suff. -ads.] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Lobeliacez (q.v.). 


10-be’-lic, a. (Mod. Lat. lobel(ia); Eng. suff. 
-ic.] Derived from or characteristic of the 
genus Lobelia (q.v.). 


lobelic-acid, s. 

Chem.: A non-volatile acid existing in the 
decoction of Lobelia inflata. It is soluble in 
water and alcohol, and in many of its re- 
actions resembles gallic acid. It yields a 
soluble salt with barium oxide, but its lead 
salt is insoluble in water. 


10'-bé-lin, 10'-bé-line, s. 
lobel(ia) ; -in, -ine (Chem.). ] 
Chem.: An oily alkaloid obtained from Lobe- 


lia inflata. It is soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and acts as a narcotic when taken internally. 


[Mod. Lat., &c. 


1o’-bi-ole, s. [Dimin. of Eng. lobve.] 
Bot.: One of the small lobes intd which the 
thallus of some lichens is divided. 


1db’-i-péd, s. [Lozires.] 
Zool.: A bird belonging to the family Lobi- 
pedidee (q.v.) ; a lobe-foot. 
*1Ob-i_péd’-1-dex, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lobipes, 
genit. lobiped(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ornith.: A family of wading birds, having 
the anterior toes lobed or semi-palmated. 
By many naturalists this family is merged in 
Scolopacide. 


16b’-i-pés, s. [Mod. Lat. lobus (genit. obi) = 
a lobe, aiid Lat. pes = foot.] 
Ornith. : Cuvier’s name for a genus of waders, 
It is the same as Phalaropus of Vieillot. 
[PHALAROPUS. ] 


16b’-161-1ly, s. [Loxurpor.] 
1. Water-gruel or spoon-meat, 
2. A sweet. 


loblolly-bay, s. 

Bot.: Gordonia Lasianthus, an elegant ever- 
green shrub or small tree, from the Southern 
States of America. Its bark is sometimes 
used in tanning. 

loblolly-boy, s. 


Naut.: A boy who attends on the surgeon 
of a vessel, to compound the medicines, and 
otherwise assist him in his duties. 


“‘T was known by the name of lodlolly-boy."—S) 
let: Roderick Random, ch. xxvii. site| met 


loblolly-pine, s. 

Bot. : Pinus Teda. 
loblolly-sweetwood, s. 
Bot. : Sciadophyllum Jacquinii. 


sir, marine; g6, pot, 
6; ey=a& qu=kw. 


loblolly-tree, s. 
Bot.: Varronia alba, a tree of the order Cor- 


diacee, growing in th 
fruit is sometimes enlent Dic Darts She 


loblolly-wood, s. 
Bot.: (1) The wood of ia glabra ; 
that of Pisania cordata, Mees! © 


15b‘ » 8 [Gr. AoBds (lobos) = a lobe, and 
Nes is pore genit, sae yao =a 


Zool. : A genus of Phocide. Lobodon carcin- 
a is the Crab-eating Seal, or Saw-tooth 
ig ck, of Owen. It inhabits the Antarctic 


I0-bo-ite, s. [Named after Chevalier Lobo 
da Silveira ; suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. loboit.] 


Min. : The same as Vesuvianite (q.V.). 


18-bo'-sa, s. eut. pl. of Mod. Lat. 
hedge ere . +i 
Pew ~ arent Rhizo; 
of genera a lobe or pseudopod. They are 
divided into Naked (i.e., Bisi.leee) a and Shelled 

Lobosa. 

15b-Ss'-td-ma, s. (Gr. AoBds (lobes) =a lobe, 
and oroua (stoma) = a mouth.]} 

Zool. : The typical genvs of the sub-fami] 

Lobos’ er at aes ead os ‘ 


to: 
16b-6s-té-mi-na&, s. [Mod. Lat. lobos- 
tom(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Zool. : The name given by Dobson to a sub- 
family of Bats, family Phyllostomide. They 
have terminal nostrils, and cutaneous folds or 
ridges on the chin. 


16b’-3-té Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
lobes) = lobe.) eer 


Ichthy.: A genus of Acanthopterygians, 
family Percide {a2- Body rather elevated, 
compressed, with ctenoid scales of moderate 
size. Snout obtuse, teeth villiform ; no canines 
or palatal teeth. One dorsal fin, with twelve 
spines; anal with three. Preoperculum 
denticulated. Branchiostegals six. L. auctorum 
is remarkable for its extraordinary range. It 
occurs in the East Indies and on the Atlantic 
coast of America, and has been met with in 
the Mediterranean. It lives in salt and 
brackish water. Length about two feet. 


bp’ “lo “laps-course 
s. [Eng. lob, and course.) 4 
Naut.: A hash of meat with vegetables of 
various kinds ; an olio, 
“That savoury composition known by the name of 
Tobs-course.”—Smollett ; Peregrine Pickie, ch. ix. 


15b-sid-€d, a. (Eng. lob, and sided.] Heaving 
over to one side ; lopsided. 


*16bs'-potind, s. [Eng. Job, s., and pound.) 
A pound, a prison, 


15b'-stér, * lop-ster, * lop-stere, * lop- 
PY oy OGG hres ‘ Pe, ae 

0 oO > 3. . loppestre, 
lopystr, a corrupt. of Lat. locusta = (1) a 
lobster, (2) a locust.]} 

1, Lit. & Zool.: Homarus vulgaris, the 
Common Lobster, a well-known decapod, 
M™acrourous, marine crustacean, of the family 
Astacide. It has five pairs of ambulatory 
legs, the first pair being the chele or great 
claws, the next two pairs also chelate but 
smaller, the last two pairs monodactyle. The 
segments of the abdomen carry each a pair of 
swiumerets, the last pair greatly expanded, 
and constituting with the telson (q.v.) a 

werful caudal fin. The nervous system is 

omogangliate ; the organs of sense consist 
of the two compound eyes, two pairs of 
antenne, and two auditory sacs, and the 
sexes are invariably distinct. General colour, 
dull, pale reddish-yellow, spotted with bluish- 
black; the spots coalescent on the upper 
“Lobsters do not stray from their 

aunts; hence the discovery of a new station 
is a fortunate circumstance for the fisherman, 
and each situation is found to impress its own 
shade of colour upon the shell.” (Couch. 
Cornish Fauna.) Lobsters are very abundant 
on the coast of Maine, Nova Scotia, and further 
north, and are taken in enormous quantities, 
for the supply of the markets of the United 
States. The species here is H. americanus. Its 
claws are much larger than those of H. vulgaris, 
The Norway lobster, Nephros norvegicus, is 
taken by the millions. Some epicures consider 
it the most delicate of all crustaceans; others 


consisting 
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boil, boy; pout, jw; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-tion, -siop = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, 


-cian, -tian = shan. 


lobodon—locality 


prefer the common lobster. H. aris ig 
taken on all coasts of the British la The 
Spiny Lobster, or Sea Crayfish, of Europe, has 
Yery long antenna. It is supposed to have been 
eaten by the Greeks and Romans, and is still 
brought to market, but is inferior to the ordi- 
nary lobster. [Nepnrops.] 


lobster-flower, s. 

Bot. : Poinciana pulcherrima, the Barbadoes 
Flower-fence, 

lobster-louse, s. 

Zool.: Nicothoé astact, an entomostracan 
parasitic on the lobster, 

lobster-moth, s. 

Entom.: Stawropus Fagi. 
reference to the grotesque shape of the cater- 
aol in which the second and third pair of 


gs are much elongated. It occurs in Britain, 
but is rare. [STAUROPUs.] 


l6b’-u-lar, a. [Eng. lobul(e); -ar.) Of the 
gg character, or form of a lobule or small 


The name has 


lobular-emphysema, s. 
Pathol. : Emphysema affecting one or more 
lobules in different parts of the lungs. There 


is also a pectoral lobular-emphysema. (Dr. 
Waters.) in ¢ 


lobular-pneumonia, s. 
Pathol. :; Pneumonia affecting one or more 
lobules of the lungs. 


1$b’-u-late, 15b’-u-lat-d, a. [Eng. lob- 
ulley: ti Consisting oe lobules, Raving 
small lobular divisions. 


lSb-ule, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. lobulus, 
dimin. of lobus =a lobe; Sp. & Ital. lobulo.) 
Asmall lobe. There are lobules of the cere- 
brum, of the ear, &c, 
GY Lobule of the ear: 


Anat. : The soft pendulous portion of the 
ear, 


16b’-u-liis, s. [Lat.] A lobule (q.v.). 
10b’-iis, s. [Lat.] A lobe (q.v.). 


16b’-worm, s. [Eng. lob, s., and worm.] The 
same as LUGWORM (q.V.). 


lo-cal, *10-call, a. & s. [Fr. local, from 
Lat. localis = pertaining to a place, local, from 
locus =a place; Sp. & Port. local; Ital. 
locale.} 
A, As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to a particular place or 

spot. 

“The ficid of battle marks, if local tradition can 
be trusted, the place where he fell."—Macaulay: Hist, 
Eng., ch, xiii. 

2. Limited or confined to one particular 
place or district. 

“Tf in prose and religion it were as justifiable, as in 

and fiction, to invoke a local power, I would 
therein join with the author.”—Selden: Just. to 
Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 8. 1. 
3. Situated in a particular place; having 
place or position. 

“The most sure word of the Lord to show his 
humanitie to be local (that is to me. contained in one 
place onely) dyd say vuto his disciples, I ascend ynto 
my father."—Fryth: Works, fo. 140. 


B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: An item or paragraph of 
news having reference to one particular spot 
or locality. 

2. Teleg.: The battery of a local circuit, 
The latter is one which includes only the 
apparatus in an office, and is closed bya relay. 


local-action, ». 

Law: An action which must be brought in 
the particular country where the vause of 
action arises. 


local-affections, s. pl. 

Med. : Diseases exerting, at least for the 
time, only local action. But if a local disease 
be severe, it ultimately produces constitu- 
tional effects. 

local-allegiance, s. The allegiance due 
from a foreigner or alien so long as he con- 
tinues within the sovereign’s dominions and 
protection. 


local-attraction, s. 

Magnetism : Attraction exerted on a magnet 
by objects in its immediate vicinity (as, for in- 
stance, by iron on board a ship), with the effect 
of deflecting it from its proper direction. 
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eh ane eek cee 
of a district to manage t' 
affairs of that district. sip a 


local-color, s. 

1, Literature: A special truthfulness of 
description, accurately poe the idio- 
syncrasies of persons and distinctive natural 
features of the country in which the action 
takes place, 


“There are so ital pi 
landlord-shooting: 5 res wit) out eayths =~ fe fe 
en a ius care, petoaa colour." —Saturday Review, 
2. Art (Pl.): Colors which are natural to a 
particular object in a picture, and by which 
it is distinguished from other objects. 


local-courts, s. pl. 


Low; Tribunals of a limited and special 
_ Jurisdiction ; as the county courts. (Wharton) 


Local Government Board, s. A de- 
partment of Government, instituted by an 
Act passed on August 14, 1871, to supervise 
Pec canipeniies and look after the public 


local-militia, s. 

Mil. ; An armed force embodied for service 
within certain limits. 

local-option, s.' 

Temperance Advocacy: An expression be- 
lieved to have been first used by the Right 
Hon. W. Gladstone, M.P., who wrote in a letter 
to the Rey. John Jones on October 9, 1868, 
‘that, as regarding the liquor traffic, it was 
his disposition to let in the principle of ‘ local 
option’ wherever it was likely to be found 
satisfactory.” Sir Wilfred Lawson has for 
many years urged theadoption of the principle 
in some legislative measure, contending that 
the inhabitants of conveniently marked-out 
districts should be allowed the option o1 
deciding whether the liquor traffic should be 
licensed and carried on in their several 
localities, and of regulating it if they elect for 
its continuance. 


local-preacher, s. 

Methodism: A lay preacher who carries on 
his ordinary business or profession, while de- 
voting a portion of his time to preaching He 
remains in the place where his business or 
profession lies, and does not goon circuit like 
the ‘‘travelling” preachers (q.v.), whose time 
is entirely devoted to their religious duties. 


* local-problem, s. 
Math.: A problem capable of an infinite 
number of solutions. 


local self-government, s. A measure 
of governmental power extending to affairs of 
local interest simply, and confined to matters 
of finance and minor social import such as 
local option. It proposes to relieve parlia- 
ment of much parochial and municipal work, 
for which a national assembly has neither 
time nor fitness. 


local-taxes, s. pl. Taxes or assessments 
limited to certain districts : as parochial rates, 
district rates, drainage rates, &c. 


lo-cale’, s. (Fr. local=a locality.) 
ticular spot, place, or locality. 
“Lay the locale where you may.” * 
Barham: Ingoldsby Legends ; Woman in @ray. 
*10'-cal-igsm, s. [Eng. local ; -ism.] 

1, The quality or state of being local; affec- 
tion for a place. 

2. A local idiom or phrase; a mode of 
speaking or expression peculiar to a particular 
place or locality. 

“Some of the terms have become localisms,.”—Fitz- 

edward Hall; Modern English, p. 208. 


10’-cal-ist, s. (Eng. local ; -ist.] 

Med. Hist.: One who holds fever to arise 
from some local inflammation or lesion, and 
not to be an essential, primary, or independent 
disease. 

“In our opinion, both essentialists and locatlists 

have takena much too limited view of the etiology of 
fever."—Cycl. of Pract. Med., ii. 163. 


10-cal'-i-ty, * 10-cAl'-i-tié, s. (Fr. localité, 
from local = local (q.v.); Lat. localitas; Ital. 
localita ; Sp. localidad.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Existence in a place, or in a certain 


tion of space. 


“Tt destroyes the trath of Christ's humane bodie, in 
that it ascribes quantitie to it, without extension, 
withont Jovalitie.”"—Bp. Hall : The Old Religion, § 2. 


A par- 


por- 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 


-sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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2. Limitation to a certain place or locality : 
as, the locality of a trial. : 

3. Position, situation, place; geographical 
position or situation. 

4. A spot, a place. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Phren.: The faculty of being able to 
recognize and remember the distinctive fea- 
tures of a place. 

2. Scots Law: The adjustment or apportion- 
ment of the aggregate stipend to a minister 
from the teinds of a parish among the several 
heritors liable to pay it. The decree of the 
Teind Court modifying the stipend is called a 
decree of modification. 

Y Locality of a widow: 

Scots Law : The lands life-rented by a widow 
under her contract of marriage. 


llo-cal-i-za/-tion, s. [Eng. localiz(e) ; -ation.] 
The act of localizing. 


1o-cal-ize, v.t. [Eng. local; -éze.] 
1. To make local ; to fix in or to assign to a 
particular place or locality. 


“To produce the spark the heat must be intensely 
localized."—Tyndall : Frag. of Science, ch. vii. 


2. To ascertain or detect the exact place or 
locality of : as, To localize a fault ina telegraph 
cable. 

lo'-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. local; -ly.] With re- 
spect to place; as regards place or position ; 
in place or position. 

“Thou dost no lesse impart thyselfe unto us, then if 
thou stoodst visibly by us, then if we stood locally by 
thee." — Bp. Hall: Contempt. ; Lazarus Raised. 

locate, v.t. & i. [Lat. locatus, pa, par. of 
loco = to place ; locus = a place.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To set, place, or settle in a particular 
place or locality. (Frequently used reflex- 
ively.) 

2. To settle or determine the place of; to 
determine on the position of: as, To locate a 
church. (American.) 

8. To survey, determine, or settle the 
bounds of, as a tract of land. (American.) 

B. Intrans.: To reside; to take up one’s 
abode ; to live ; to locate one’s self. 


lo-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. locatio, from locatus, pa. 
par. of loco=to place; Fr. location; Sp. 
Jocacion ; Ital. locazione.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of locating, placing, or settling. 
2. Situation or position ; state with respect 
to place or position ; locality. 


“T confess I was not a little surprised at the location 
of this flaming nuisance.”—Observer, No. 58 


3. The marking out, settling, or determin- 
ing the boundaries of, or identifying a par- 
ticular place or locality according to the 
definition given in a map, plan, entry, &c. 
{American.) 

4, A tract of land marked out or designated 
in place. 

Law: A leasing or rent. 

{| Contract of location : 

Scots Law: That by which the use of any 
movable subject is agreed to be given for hire, 
or by which a person gives his work or ser- 
vices on the same condition. 


lo’-ca-tive, o. & s. [As if from a Lat. loca- 
tivus, from locatus, pa. par. of loco = to place.] 
A, As adj.: Denoting the place where an 
event or action takes place. 
B. As subst.: A word which indicates the 
place where or wherein. 


“In Sanscrit every substantive has its locative.”— 
M. Mueller: Science of Language, i. 227. 


locative-case, s. 

Gram.: A case denoting locality, formerly 
existing in all Aryan languages. Traces of it 
are still to be found in Greek and Latin. 

10'-cA-tor, s. [Lat.] 

Scots Law; The hirer in a contract of loca- 
tion. 

16-¢EV'-liis (pl. 18-81-10, s. (Lat. = a com- 
partment in a locker or chest.] 

Botany : 

1, Gen. : A secondary cell; a small cell. 

2. Spec. (Pl.) : The peridia of certain fungals. 
[Locuuus.] 


16ch (1) (ch guttural), s. [Gael. & Ir. loch 2 


cogn, with Wel. Uwch ; Corn. lo; Manx logh ; 
Bret. louch ; Lat. lacus.] A lake, a sheet of 
fresh water, or bay or arm of the sea. 
“They walked round the Zoch upon the ice.”—Scott + 
Guy Mannering, ch. xxxii. 


*1Och (2), s. [Port. looch, from Arab. la’ok = 
an electuary, from la’ag = to lick.] A medicine 
or preparation to be taken by licking with the 
tongue ; a lincture. 


Léch-a/-bér (ch guttural), s. 
district in Inverness-shire. 


Lochaber-axe, s. The battle- 
axe of the Highlanders. Axes 
similar to that figured in the il- 
lustration were formerly carried 
by the Edinburgh City Guard. 


léch’-age (age as ig), s. 
[Gr. Aoxayos (lochagos), from Adxos 
(lochos) = a body of men, a troop, 


and é&yw (ago) = to lead ; Fr. loch- 
ague.) 


[See def.] A 


* 


Gr. Antig.: An officer who com- 
manded a cohort; a body of men 
of uncertain number. 


*loghe, s. [Loacu.] 


lo-chi’-a, s. [Gr. Adgxra (lochia), 
neut. pl. of Adxeos (Jochios) = per- 
taining to child-birth, from Adxos 
(lochos) = a lying-in, child-birth ; 
Fr. lochies.] 
Med.: The evacuations from the womb and 
yagina which follow childoirth. 


10-chi-al, a. (Eng. lochi(a) ; -al.] Of or per- 
taining to the lochia. , 


léckz (1), *loke, s. [A.S. loca (pl. locan) ; 
cogn. with Icel. loka = a lock, a latch, lok= 
a cover, a lid; Sw. lock =a lid; Ger. loch=a 
dungeon, a hole; A.S. l&can =to enclose ; 
Icel. luka = to shut; M. H. Ger. luchen = 
to shut; Goth. galukan = to shut; Dan. 
lukke, Dut. linken = to shut.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
(1) In the same sense as II. 3. 
“No gate so strong, no locke so firme and fast, 
But with that percing noise flew open quite, 
or brast.” Spenser: F. Q., I. viil. 4. 
(2) A place shut or locked up; a lock-up, 
an inclosure. 
“Sergesthus, eager with his heak to press 
Betwixt the rival galley and the rock, 
Shuts up the unwieldy Centaur in the lock,” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid v. 265. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) A fastening together ; the state of being 
locked or fastened together. + 
(2) A hug or grapple in wrestling. 
oy ee must be practised in all the locks and gripes 
in wrestling. ’—Milton: On Education. ¢ 
II. Technically : 
1. Comm.: A fastening for the ends of a 
wooden hoop which incloses a bale or barrel, 


2. Firearms : The firing apparatus of a gun, 
usually consisting of a trigger, sear, hammer, 
and mainspring. [GUN-LOCK.] 

3. Hydraulic Engineering : 

(1) An inclosure in a canal between gates, 
where boats are raised and lowered. It con- 
sists of a basin between the levels, having a 
pair of gates at each end communicating with 
the respective levels. 


(2) An embankment or structure confining 
the waters of a canal or race; a weir or 
guard-lock. 


4, Locksmith.: A fastening having a bolt 
moved by a key, and serving to secure a door, 
lid, or other object. The variety, both in the 
form and nomenclature of locks, is very great. 


5. Ordnance: A cotter or key, as the one 
which fastens the cap-square over the trun- 
nion of a mounted cannon ; a forelock. 

6. Plastering: The projection of the plaster 
or cement behind the lath, which keeps it 
from falling or sealing off. 

7. Vehicles : 

(1) A contrivance for keeping a wheel from 
turning in descending a hill. 

(2) The swerving to the right or left of the 
fore carriage of a vehicle, deviating from the 
line of direction of the hind wheels and the 
trend of the carriage proper. It is called the 
haw or the gee lock respectively, according as 
it is to the left or the right of the driver. 
(American.) 


“LOCHABER 
AXE, 


lock-bay, s. 
Hydrauwl, Engim.: The pond or space of 
water between the gates of a canal-lock. 


lock-bond, s. 
Build. : A course of bond stones. 


lock-chain, s. 

Vehicles: A chain employed to lock the 
wheels by pga a part of the rim to some 
non-rotating part of the vehicle ; a skid-chain. 


lock-chamber, s. 

Hydrawl. Engin. : That part of a canal-lock, 
between the gates, in which a boat rises or 
sinks to the level above or below. 


lock-cramp, s. An implement used to 
restrain the spring in putting the parts of a 
gun-lock together. 


lock-down, s. A contrivance used by 
lumberers for fastening logs together in raft- 
ing. (American.) 


lock-file, s. A slitting file, knife-shaped, 
for cutting out the wards in the bit of a key. 


lock-gate, s. 

Hydraul. Engin. : A pair of closed doors at 
one end of a canal-lock, to confine the water 
in the chamber. The gates at the end of the 
lock-chamber are respectively the head-gates 
and the tail-gates. 


lock-hatch, s. 
Hydraul. Engin. : The sluice-board or slid- 
ing-gate in a sluiceway. 


lock-hole, s. The recess in a musket- 
stock to receive the lock. 


lock-hospital, s. A name very generally 
adopted in Great Britain to characterize a 
charitable institution for the treatment of 
venereal diseases. In 1452 Ralph Holland, a 
merchant-tailor, bequeathed twenty shillings 
to the Lock lazar-house, outside St. George’s 
Gate—‘Item, lego leprosis de Lokis extra 
barram Sti. Georgii, 20s.” This afterwards be- 
came a hospital for syphilitic patients ; hence 
it and similar institutions came to be desig- 
nated simply lock-hospitals. The word lock 
has been differently explained—as from loke = 
a house for lepers, but no earlier instance of 
its use can be found than the passage quoted 
above; from Fr. loque = a rag, a tatter; but 
there is no reason why rags or tatters should 
form a distinctive characteristic of a syphilitic 
hospital. Mayne (Lexicon of Terms in Science) 
suggests Saxon loc or Fr. loquet, referring to 
St. George’s Gate, bar (rendered barram in the 
wretched Latin of the time), or other means by 
which that entrance to the city was secured, 
and outside which stood the lazar-house, as a 
more consistent etymon. 


lock-jaw, s. 

Pathol.: Tetanus, persistent, painful con- 
tractions or spasms of the voluntary muscles, 
either idiopathic or, more frequently, trau- 
matic. Five varieties are noted: Trismus, 
or lock-jaw, limited to the throat and lower 
jaw ; tetanus, affecting the flexor and extensor 
muscles of the body in general; emprosthot- 
onos, where the body is flexed forwards; 
opisthotonos, backwards, and pleurosthotonos, 
laterally or to one side, only. Trismus is the 
commonest form, and then opisthotonos, ac- 
companied by the risus sardonicus, the body 
being arched and resting upon the occiput and 
heels. Treatment with calabar-bean or the 
hypodermic injection of curare has given good 
results in some cases, or chloroform inhala- 
tion during the paroxyms, : 


lock-keeper, s. 
attend to a canal-lock. 


lock-nail, s. One of the pins by which 
the parts of a gun-lock are secured to the 
tock Bia. In the old form of lock, they 
were the tumbler-pin, mainspring-screw, sear- 
pin, bridle-screw pin, hammer-nail, hammer- 
Spring screw. 


lock-nut, s. A supplementary nut screwed 
down upon a primary one, to prevent its 
shaking loose ; a jam-nut, check-nut, or pinch- 
ing-nut. 

lock-out, s. The discharge and keeping 
out of employment of artisans and labourers 
by the masters. 


“All Ridas (08 ihe pagtions heal Sy aed of 1874 are 
conscious 0: unders whic ey W. 
future occasion.”"—Times, Nov. 1, 1875. a ad 


lock-out, v.t. To close the gates or doors 


A man employed to 


fate, t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © — 8; 


ey=a qu=kw. 


© ofa fa & : 
ray or c., against, so as to put a stop 
er aeiale, s. 
ul, EE . 8 
oot ap ngin. X sluice for filling an 
lock-piece, s, In guns of the old con- 


struction, a lug cast just al ide of 
~ for the atiaohyvent id the oe a 


See cri gee ct a at daareete 
un-lock are and w 
screwed to the stock, 

lock-pulley, s. 

Mach.: Two pulleys formed to rotate toge- 
ther or separately, af will. One of them slips 
on a spline, and a pin which locks into a 
hole in the face of the other pulley, 

lock- 8. 

Carp.: Of a door-frame, the transverse piece 
which separates the main doorway from the 
open space above it, which is usually occupied 
byag sash ; a transom, 

lock-saw, s. A compass-saw used in 
cutting seats for locks in doors, It hasa fine, 
taper, flexible blade. 


lock-screw, s. The screw which fastens 
the gun-lock to the stock. 

lock-sill, s. 

Hydraul. Engin. : A piece of timber at the 
threshold of a cabellicths with a chamfered 
edge, against which the gates shut. 

lock-spit, s. 

Fort. & Engin. ; A small trench opened with 


8 spade or plough to mark out the lines or 
course of any work. 


lock-step, s. 
Milit.: 4S mode of marching by a body of 


men in as close file as possible, in 
which = of bee man ares at the same 
time, an ws close on corresponding 
leg of the man in front. 


lock-stitch, s. & a. 

A. As subst.: A sewing-machine stitch in 
which the lower thread is made to pass over 
the upper one, simply interlocking therewith. 
{Stircx.)} 

B. As adj.: Forming its stitches by the in- 

_ terlocking of two threads, 

lock-tool, s. Acramp used in putting 

the parts of a gun-lock together. 

lock-up, s. & a. 

A. As subst.: A place which can be secured 
by a lock ; specif., a place where prisoners are 
temporarily confined. 

° — * Tom Brown at Ox- 

Be ca the lock-up.”— Hughes at 

B. As adj.: Capable of being fastened by 
locking. 

Lock-up safety-valve: A safety-valye which 
-is so in that weight cannot be surrepti- 
tiously added to the lever. 


lock-weir, s. A weir having a lock- 
‘chamber and gates. 

lick *lok, *lokke, s. [A.S. loce, loc; 

a Dut. lok =a lock, a tress; Icel. 

8 al Dan. lok; Sw. lock; O. H. Ger, loch ; 

Ger. locke, Cf. Icel. lykkr =a crook, a bend.} 
I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A tuft of hair or wool; a tress, a ringlet. 


“ Thus o'er Patroclus while the hero prayed, 
hand the sacred lock he Jaid.” 
ea OTR Five: Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 191. 


2. A tuft or small bunch of hay or other 
similar substance. 

8. A small quantity of anything; a handful. 

‘II. Scots Law; The perquisite of a servant 
in a mill, consisting of a small quantity of 
meal, varying according to the custom of the 
mill. 


“ Leck, gowpen, and knaveship, and all the various 


now commuted for money "—Scott: Heart 
@ Midlothian, ch. vii. 


Wek, v.t. & i. [Lock (1), 8.) 
A, Transitive: 
1. To fasten with a lock and key. 
“ y ace 
Sane TEER Ube sromn cloned, and the door 
locked.” —Macaulay:; Hist. Eng., ch. 
. 2, To shut or confine with, or as with, a 
lock : as, To lock a person in a room. 
8. To close fast, to shut up, to seal; to 
render impassable: as, The frost locks up the 
the rivers. 


bOil, béy ; PHU, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; ‘ 
-cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shin: -tion, -sion = zhin, -cious, -tious, 


\ lock—locomotion 


4. To entwi to close fast; to shut 
together, ‘at ery eas 


“She locks her lily fingers, one In one.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 228. 


5. To embrace closely ; to hug: as, To lock 
& person in one’s arms, 

6. To inclose; to shut up fast; as, To lock 
@ secret in the breast, 

7. To seize tightly. 


“ These in her left hand locked, her right untied 
The bow, the quiver, and its plumy pride,” 
Pope: Homer; Ii xxi. 567, 


8. To put under the effect of anything ; to 
Overcome with, 


“* Midst arms, and corm and 
and d 


Pe altho ee coursers stretch'd supine 


rench'd in fumes of wine.” 
Hoole: Orlando Furtoso, xvii. 


9, To furnish with locks, as a canal. 

10. To turn the forewheels of a carriage to 
the right or left of the hind wheels and the 
trend of the carriage proper: as, To lock a 
coach, 

B, Intransitive: 

+ To become fast or fastened, as with a 
ock. 

2. To unite by mutual insertion of parts, 

{ 1. To lock up: 

(1) To close or fasten with lock and key. 

(2) To place or keep in a receptacle under 
lock and key. 


“The roll of names was not published, but kept 
carefully locked up in Fitton's closet."—AMacaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xii 


(3) To confine ; to put in confinement. 

(4) To invest money in some security or 
commodity, so that it cannot be readily 
realized : as, To lock wp one’s capital. 

2. To lock up a forme: 

Print. : To fix or fasten the types in a metal 
frame with , 80 as to be ready for the 
press. 

3. Under lock and key : Locked up. 


léck’-age (age as Ig), s. (Eng. lock (1); -age.] 
1. The works which form a lock on a canal ; 
materials for locks in a canal. 
2, The amount of rise and fall made by the 
locks of a canal. 
3. A toll paid for passing through the locks 
ef a canal, 


lécked, pa. par. or a. (Lock, v.] 
locked-jaw, s. [Lock-saw.] 


léck’-ér, s. (Eng. lock; -er.] 

1. One who locks up. 

2. A close receptacle, with lock and key, 
such as a drawer, a small cupboard ; specif., 
a compartment in a ship for stowing away 
things. The chain-lockers are centred around 
the foot of the main-mast. Shot-lockers are 
recesses and shelves for shot. Lockers in the 
cabin are for various articles, answering to 
closets, and may be fastened by a lock. 

J (1) Boatswain's locker : 

Naut.: A chest in which small stuff for rig- 
ging and tools are kept. 

(2) Davy Jones's locker: The ocean; espec., 
the ocean regarded as the grave of those who 
die at sea. 


locker-up, s. One who locks up; specif., 
a turnkey, a jailer. 


ldck’-8t, s. [Fr. loquet, dimin. of O. Fr. loc 
=a lock (q.v.). ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A small lock, a catch or fastening of a 
necklace, &c. 

2. A small gold or silver case, with a snap- 
ping cover, worn as an ornament, and adapted 
to contain hair or a miniature. 

Il. Arms: That part of a leathern sword- 
scabbard where the lock is fastened. 


ldck’-fast, a. [Eng. lock, v., and fast.] 
Scots Law : Secured or fastened by a lock and 
key, as a door, a chest, &e. 


Lick’-i-an, a. [For etym. see def.] Belong- 
ing to, characteristic of, or in any ay Sa 
nected with the teachings “of John ke 
1632-1704). His principal work was the 
4 ee Concerning Human Understanding, in 
which he sought to ascertain the origin of 
human knowledge, in order to determine the 
limit and measure of its objective truth. 

“ eory had been somet! of & com- 
denise Wattens : Kant, p. 142, aed 
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eons ag, pr. par., a., &s. (Lock, .] 
& B. As pr. par. ip. adj.: 
the verb), pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 


C. As subst.: The act of fasteni i 
lock and key. tiple hit 


locking-forceps, s. 

Surg.: A light forceps, whose arms are 
automatically ocked when closed; used fer 
various purposes, such as for holding a sponge- 
tent in uterine operations, or for carrying lint. 


locking-plate, s. 
1, Horol.: A count-wheel (q.v.). 
2. Vehicle: A plate on a vehicle to take the 


wear of the fore-wheel when the vehicle is 
turning short ; a rub-plate. (American.) 


* Lock’-ist, s. [See def.] A supporter or 
adherent of Locke the philosopher. 


*18ok’-léss, a. (ling. lock (1), 5.5 -less. 
Destitute of a lock. - (1), 8.; -less.} 


l6ck’-man, s. [Eng. lock (1), 8., and man.) 
*1, An executioner: so called because one 
of his perquisites was a lock or ladleful of 
meal from every caskful exposed for sale in 
the market, 
2. An officer in the Isle of Max., correspond- 
ing to an under-sheriff in England. 


*léck’-ram, s. [Fr. lockrenan, fr. Bret, lok- 
ronan = St. Ronan’s Cell, from 16k = a cell, and 
St. Renan in Basse Bretagne, where it is made.} 
A sort of coarse linen or hempen cloth. 

“The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram about her reeky neck,” 
, Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ti. 1, 
lock’-rand, s. [Lock (1), s.] : 
Arch. ; A course of bond-stones ; lock-band. 


léck’-ron, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A kind of 
ranunculus, 


léck’-smith, s. (Eng. lock (1), s., and smith.} 
A mechanic whose occupation it is to make 
and repair locks. 


*1Ock’-¥, a. [Eng. lock (2), 8.; ~y.] Full of 
or having locks or tufts. 


16’-c6, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: In its proper place ; a direction to 
return to the proper pitch after having played 
an octave higher. 


10’-cO, s. [Sp. loco = mad, deranged (?).] An 
unidentified weed found in the Western States 
of the American Union, 


“But the queerest tale of all recorded is that with 
to the poisonous weed loco, eaten by horses. In 
the normal state, it seems, a healthy horse refuses 
loco ; but, if he once by accident acquires the taste, it 
rows upon him exactly like opium-eating; he no 
onger herds with other horses, but wanders about 
(like Bellerophon) in search of the Spr 
pe ison ; his eye becomes dull and glassy, and at las 
dies of loco intoxication in a miserable, stupid con- 
dition,”"—Pall Mall Gazette, June 23, 1884. 


*10-cd-géss'-idn (ss as sh), s. (Lat. loco= 
from a place, ablat. of locus=a place, and 
cessio = a yielding ; cedo=to yield.) The act 
of retiring from a place; a giving up or sur- 
render of a place. 


*16-c0-dé-scrip’-tive, a. [Lat. locus=a 
place, and Eng. descriptive (q.v.).] Descriptive 
of a particular place or locality. - 


*10-c0-f 0'-cd, s. & a. [Lat. loco = in the place 
of, and ablat. of focus = a fire. 

A, As substantive: 

1. A lucifer match, a self-lighting match. 

2. A name given toa Democratic faction in 
the United States because at a meeting in Tam- 
many Hall, New York, in 1834, when the 
chairman left his seat, and the lights were 
suddenly extinguished, in the hope of break- 
ing up the turbulent assembly, those who 
were in favor of extreme measures instantly 
drew from their pockets their locofocos, re- 
lighted the lights, and continued the meeting 
to the accomplishment of their object. 


B, As adj.: Belonging to the locofocos; 
ultra-radical : as, the locofoco party. 


16-cd-m06'-tion, s. [Lat. locus =a place, and 
Eng. motion ; Fr. locomotion ; Sp. locomocion ; 
Ital. locomozione.) 
1. The act or process of moving from place 
to place. 


“ All other ciroumstances being supposed equal, the 
inns will be best where the means of locomotion are 
worst.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. iii, 


soli 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious = shia, -ble, -dle, &c. = bei, dg. 
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*9, The power of passing or moving from | 16c’-u-liis (pl. 


lace to place: as, Plants have life but not 


omotion. 


6'-cd-m6-tive, a. &s. [Lat. locus =a place, 
afte) Eng. motive (q.v.); Fr. locomotif; Ital. & 
Sp. locomotivo.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Moving or passing from place to place ; 
having the power of moving or passing from 
place to place. (Cowper: Needless Alarm.) 

2. Having the power of producing locomo- 
tion or motion from place to place : as, a loco- 
motive organ, 

* 3. Pertaining or given to moving fre- 
quently from place to place ; migratory. , 


B. As substantive : 

1. A self-propelling steam-engine which 
travels on wheels; specif., one designed for use 
on a railroad. 

2. An electric motor constructed for a similar 
purpose. 

3. Any road-engine, traction-engine, or 
steam-wagon built on wheels and carrying its 
own motive power. 


locomotive-boiler, s. 
Steam-eng.: A boiler with numerous tubes 
connecting the fire-box with the smoke-box. 


locomotive-chair, s. A wheeled chair 
for an invalid. 


locomotive-furnace, s. 
Steam-eng. : The fire-box of a locomotive. 


locomotive-pump, s. ‘ 
Steam-eng. : The feed-pump by which a loco- 
motive-boiler is supplied with water. 


*10-c0-mo-tiv’-i-ty, s. [Eng. locomotiv(e) ; 
-ity.) The power of locomotion or of moving 
from place to place. 


* 10-coO-m0'-tive-néss, s. [Eng. locomotive ; 
-ness.) The same as Locomorivity (q.v.). 


10-cO-m06'-tor at-Ax’-Yy, s. [Lat. locus=a 
place, and motor = a mover ; with Gr. aragéia 
(atawia) = disorder.] 

Pathol. : A peculiar form of apparent paraly- 
sis, with more or less wasting, but always un- 
steady and disorderly muscular movements, 
though muscular power is entire, and loss of 
co-ordinating movement. It is generally as- 
sociated with degeneration of the posterior 
columns of the spinal cord and posterior roots 
of the spinal nerves. Sometimes known as 
Charcot’s disease. According to Sir James 
Paget and Prof. Humphrey, it is probably a 
compound of two things, rheumatic gout and 
chronic rheumatic arthritis, not definitely so, 
but a method of rheumatic arthritis altered 
from its ordinary fashion by the intervention 
of the locomotor ataxy. Mr. Hutchinson con- 
‘siders it a sort of tumultuous old age, an old 
age of premature senility of the nervous sys- 
tem, with loss of sensation, and considerable 
alteration in the heads of the bones. 


{ 10-co-rést’-ive, a. [Lat. locus=a place, and 
Eng. restive, in the sense of being at rest.] 
Staying in one place, unwilling to stir from 
the place in which one is. 

“Your locorestive and all your idle propensities of 
course have given way to the duties of providing for a 
family.”—Correspondence of OC. Lamb (1870), p. 10. 

l6c’-u-la-mént, s. [Lat. loculamentum =a 
case, a box, a receptacle. ] 


Bot. (Pl.) : Partitions or cells of a seed-vessel. 


l6c'-u-lar, a. [Lat. locularis = kept in boxes.] 
Bot. : Divided into cells ; having cells. Used 
specially of seed-vessels. A fruit having one 
cell is called unilocular; one having two, bi- 
locular ; three, trilocular; &c. ' 


léc’-u-late, a. [Lat. loculatus = furnished 
with compartments or divisions.] 


Bot. : The same as Locuuar (q.v.) 


loc-u-li-¢id’-al, a. (Lat. loculi, pl. of loculus 
(q.v.), and cedo (in compos. cido) = to cut.] 
Bot. (Of dehiscence of fruit): Dehiscing, or 
splitting through the back of the cells. In 
loculicidal dehiscence, the dissepiments form 
the middle of each valve, as in the lilac. 


loc’-u-lose, a. [Lat. loculosus = full of com- 
partments or cells.] 
Bot. : Partitioned (q.v.). 


f It is never applied 
to fruits, but to pith, &c. 


locomotive—locutory 


18c’-u-1i), s. (Lat. = a little 
place, a small receptacle with compartments ; 
a coffer or casket.] 

1. Botany: 

(1) Pl.: (a) The two thece, coniothece, or 
parallel pollen cells, constituting the anther 
of a stamen. (b) The cells of an ovary. (¢) 
The peridia of certain fungals. [LOCELLUS.] 

(2) Sing.: The perithecium of certain fun- 

als 


2, Zool. (Pl.): Chambers in the shells of 
Foraminifera, in Corals, &e. 


lo’-ctim tée’-néns, s. [Lat. = holding the 
place (of) ; locus =a place, and tenens, pr. par. 
of teneo = to hold.] A deputy or substitute 
holding a vacant office for a time. 


* 15c'-u-pléat-ly, adv. (Lat. locuples (genit. 
locupletis) = rich.] Richly. 
rca most locupleatly.”—Nashe - Lenten 
e 


10’-ciis (pl. 10'-gi), s.} (Lat. = a place, a spot.] 
Geom.: The locus of a point is the line 
generated by the point when moving accord- 
ing to some determinate law. The locus of a 
line is the surface generated by a line moy- 
ing according to some fixed law. Thus, if a 
point moves in the same plane in such a man- 
ner that the sum of its distances from two 
fixed points of the plane is constant, the locus 
of the point is an ellipse. 


{| 1. Locus delicti : 
Scots Law: The place where an offence is 
committed. 


2. Locus penitentic : 


Law: Time or opportunity for repentance 
before a probative writing is executed. 


3. Locus sigilli (usually abbreviated L.S.): 
The place where the seal, usually appended to 
@ person’s signature, is to be affixed to a deed 
or public document. 


4, Locus standi: The right of any person or 
persons to appear and be heard on any matter 
before a particular tribunal. 


10’-ctist, s. [Lat. locusta = a locust; Fr. 
locuste ; Ital. locwsto.] 

I. Zoology : 

1. Sing.: Any migratory species of the 
Orthopterous family Acridiide, specially Gdi- 
poda migratoria, the Migratory Locust. An 
allied species, GZ. cinerascens, occurs in the 
south-east of Europe. The females excavate 
holes in the earth, and deposit their eggs ina 
long mass enveloped in a glutinous secretion. 
The larve commence their destructive career 
almost as soon as they are hatched, The mi- 
grations of locusts are probably in search of 
food, and extraordinary accounts are on record 
of the vast swarms that’ from time to time in- 
vade particular districts. 
thing off the surface of the ground, and have 
on several occasions caused disastrous famines, 
Their range in the Old World stretches from 
Spain and the South of France, through 
Russia to China ; south of this boundary line 
they are equally destructive. The Rocky 
Mountain Locust is Caloptenus spretus. Its 
ravages in the Western States, particularly in 
Kansas, have been great in years of special 
visitation, which fortunately do not often 
recur. It is hoped that it may eventually be 
eradicated, by destruction on its mountain 
breeding grounds, when these once become well 
known. The habits of the Locusts are being 
diligently studied. “Next to man, who adopts 
various means for their destruction, their chief 
enemies are insectivorous birds, parasitic 
beetles of the family Cantharide, and dipter- 
ous flies of the family Bombyliida. 

2. Plural: 

+ (1) A rendering of the name Locustide, 
applied to a family which does not contain 
the genuine Locusts. [Locustip#.] 


(2) The family Acridiide, to which the true 
Locusts belong 

Il. Scripture: 

(1) 728 (arden), a word which occurs about 
twenty times in the Hebrew Bible. Itis from 
12) (rabhah) =to be numerous ; and is pro- 
bably Wdipoda migratoria. [I. 1.] It was al- 
lowed to be eaten (Lev. xi. 22.), Its ravages 
are graphically described in Joel ii. 

(2) 220 (chhaghab) (2 Chron. vii. 18) is pro- 
bably another species of locust smaller than 
the first. 


*10-clis’-tic, *10-ciis'-tic-al, a. 


They clear every-- 


lo-ctis-ti-dz, s. pl. 


*16e'-u-tor-y, * loc-u-tor-ye, s. 


(3) 933% (tselatsal) (Deut. xxviii. 42), mot 
identified. 
(4) [Batp Locust]. 


locust-berry, s. 
Bot. : Malpighia cortacea. 


locust-eater, s. 
Ornith. : Gryllivora, a genus of Saxicolings. 


(Swainson.) 


locust-shrimp, s. ‘ 

Zool. : Squilla montis. Nicholson considers 
this crustacean a good example of the order 
Stomapoda (q.v.). The carapace is small, and 
does not cover the posterior half of the thorax. 
Several of the anterior appendages are de- 
veloped into powerfully prehensile and hooked 
feet, The branchie are attached to the first 
five pairs of abdominal feet. The three pos- 
terior thoracic and the abdominal appendagea 
are in the form of swimmerets, and the tail ig 
expanded into a powerful fin. 


locust-tree, s. 

1. Robinia Pseudacacia, or Pseudo-Acacia. 
The Locust tree of the United States is a valu- 
able and beautiful tree, its flowers being attrac- 
tivein form and color, and delightful in per- 
fume. The wood is hard and durable. 

2. Ceratonia Siliqua. [Carox.] It is called 
the Locust-tree because it is by some supposed 
to have been the food of John the Baptist in 
the wilderness (Matt. iii. 4). Hence it is called 
also St. John’s Bread. 

{| The Bastard Locust-tree is Clethra tini- 
folia ; the Honey Locust-tree, Gleditschia tri- 
acanthos ; the Swainp or Water Locust-tree, 
G. monosperma. 


lo-ciis’-ta, s. [Lat.=a locust.] 


I. Entomology : 

1. Formerly: According to Linneus, a sub 
genus of the genus Gryllus. Type, Locusta 
migratoria, the Migratory Locust. [Locus- 
TID#&.] 

2. Now: A genus of which Locusta viridis- 
sima, the Great Green Grasshopper of England 
is the type. [LocustT1pD#&.] 

II. Bot. : The spikelet of the inflorescence of 
grasses. [SPIKELET.] 


10-ciis-télle’, 10-ctis-tél’-la, s. [From Lat. 


locustella, dimin. of locusta. So named because 
the species feed on Grasshoppers, &c.] 

Ornith.: A name given to some Warblers of 
the genus Salicaria. Thus Salicaria luscinoidea 
is called the Willow Locustella, and the scien- 
tific name of the Grasshopper Warbler is S. 
locustella. 


{Eng. 
locust ; ~ic, -ical.] Of or pertaining to locusts 3 
locust-like. 

“Tho’ all, to a man, 


Translators adopt the locustical plan.” 

Byrom: Epistle to J. Bl—k—n, Esq. 
{Lat. locust(a); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 

Entom.: A family of Orthoptera, tribe Sal- 
tatoria. The term Locustide ought to have 
been the scientific designation of the family 
whose type is the Migratory Locust, placed in 
the sub-genus Locusta by Linnzus, with which 
should have been included its close allies, the 
small so-called grasshoppers, which sometimes 
leap forth when one crosses fields or meadows. 
Unhappily Fabricius, in dividing Linneus’s 
great genus Gryllus into smaller genera, trans- 
ferred the term Locusts from the genuine 
locusts to the insects of which the Great Green 
Grasshopper is the type; and entomologists 
in general have followed the injudicious ar- 
rangement. The family Locustide does not 
now contain the Locusts. [Locust.] The 
antennz in the modern family Locustide are 
very long, thin, and bristle-shaped, the tarsi 
four-jointed, the ocelli generally wanting. 
(Locusta.] ‘ 


*16-cu’-tion, s. (Lat. locutio, from locutus, 


pa. par. of loguor=to speak.] The act or 

power of speaking ; speech, discourse ; mode 

of speech ; phrase. 

fe Should gentle Pheebus fortify my lungs, 
And give locution from a hundred tongues.” 
Lewis: Statius; Thebaid, xi. 

y [As if 

from a Lat. locutorium, from locutus, pa. par. 

of loquor=to speak.) A room or place for 

conversation ; specif., in monasteries a room 

in which the monks were allowed to converse, 

silence being enjoined elsewhere. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w6, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pss 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0=6; ey=a, qu=kw. 


* lod’-am, * load’-iim, s. (Etym. doubtful 
An old game of cards, x _! 
“ She and I will take you at lodam.” 
Woman Killed with Kindness. 


Wd-di-gé-si-a, s. [N. 

Moatigee) -@, s. [Named after Mr, George 
Ornith.: A genus of Trochilide (Hummi: 
Birds). The sole species is Loddtgerta are. 
bilis, of which only one specimen has been 
met with, Mr. Gould vainly offering £50 to any 

person who would find a second. 


lode, * load, s. [A.S. Idd =a way, a course, 

from ldhan= to go, to travel; cogn. with 
Icel. leidh = a lode, a way ; lidha = to go, to 
move ; Dan. led =a gate, from lide = to glide 
on; Sw. led =a way, a course, from lida = to 
pass on,] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as II. 2. 


Bly Ale = ase pines nome kant, Foes so 
esse ee main againe.”"— Carew: 
Survey of Cornwall, fo. 10. 


2. An open ditch or watercourse for carry- 
Ing off water from a fen. 


“ There were lakes or Jodes several miles tn extent.” 
—Tomilinson: Level of Hatfield Chase, p. 67. 


IL. Technically : 

1 = ae Eng. : A reach of water in a canal, 
or slack-water navigation. ‘ 

2. Mining: A regular vein affording metal. 


*lode-ship, s. A small fishing vessel. 
*lode’-man, s. [(Loapsmay.] 
“lode’-mén-age (age as ig), s. [Loap- 


MANAGE. } 
*“lodes-man, s. [Loapsmay.] 
* lode’-star, * lode-sterre, s. (Loapstar.} 


*lode’-stone, s. [Loapsrone.] 
1, The same as LoapsTonE (q.v.). 
2. A name given by Cornish miners to a 
es of stone, or rather a compound of 
stone and sand of different colours ; called 
also tristone (q.v.). 


*16dg’-a-ble, a. [LopcEaste.] 


lédge, *1 v.t. & i, (Fr. loger, from 

iim © wiodeing ;'Low Lat. losiare.} ° 

A. Transitive : 

1. To place in al ing or temporary resi- 
dence or habitation —~4 Ra with ae eet 

“The king. . . lodged him and accommodated him 

in great state."—Sacon: Henry VII. 

2. To afford a temporary dwelling or retreat 

to; to harbour, to accommodate. 


“ By'ry house was proud to lodge » kn t.” 
Dryden; Palamon_ Arcite, 110, 


& To track to covert. 
“ Speak, Hamlin ! hast thou lodged our deer?" 


Rokeby, ill, 31. 
4, To place, 


‘a! 


set, or deposit for keeping or 
safety for a longer or shorter time: as, To 
lodge money in.a bank. 
*5, To pen, to fold. 
“From the rising of the lark to the lodging of the 
lamb."—Shakesp. : Henry ¥., til. 7. 
6. To plant, to fix, to infix. 
“ When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 
And in his side thought to have lodg'd my spears” 
(way. 


7. To implant; to fix in the mind, heart, or 
memory. 


“So can I give no reason, nor I will not, 
More than a lodged hate.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 


8. To afford place to ; to take in and keep. 


“The memory can lodge a greater store of images 
than afl the senses can present at one time."—Cheyne - 
Philosophical Principles. 


9. To present, to bring forward ; to lay be- 
fore an authority : as, To lodge a complaint. 
*10. To beat down ; to lay flat. 
“ They shall lodge the summer corn.” 


wd IL,, ih 8 
B. Intransitive : 

1. To live, to reside, to dwell; to take up 
one’s abode. re 
ee , I will lodge ; th: le shi 

ay sania aay Bad tay i Tae 6. 
2. To reside temporarily ; to have a tempo- 
rary residence. 
“Is there room in thy father’s house for us to lodge 
in?” —Genesis xxiv. 23. 
8. To be fixed, settled, or deposited; to 
settle: as, A stone lodged on the roof. 
4. To be beaten down; to be laid flat: as, 
lodges. 


lodam—lewweite 


lédge, *loge, *logge, s. [0.Fr. loge; from 

Low Lat. la a rch, lobia = a gallery ; 
from O. H. Ger. louba; M. H. Ger. ; Ger, 
laube = an arbour; from O. H. Ger. laup; 
ae H. Ger. eats ae laub=a leaf vee loga ; 

. logia ; i Lodge an 
thus doublets.) bee _ 

*1, A place of tem residence or re- 
treat ; isa tet shee 

“Thar loges & thare tentis vp thel gan biage." 

obert le Brunne, p. 67. 

2, A small house in a park, domain, or forest ; 

a cottage. 
“It was a lodge of ample size, 


But strange of structure aud device.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, 1, 26, 


3. A small house appendant to a larger: as, 
& porter's lodge, * ‘ 
4, A home, a dwelling of any sort. 


* How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid Gen soe 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, iii. 
5, A room or place where a society or branch 
of a society meets for business. 


“ 


$e ai ang Ai acquainted sabes the Duke of Athol 
lodge reemasons.” — Walpole; Anecdot 
Painting, vol. iv., ch. iii, ” =, 


6. The members who meet at such a place. 


*7. A collection of objects situated close 
together : as, a lodge of islands. 


*lédge’-a-ble, *lédg’-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
lodge ; aie] Capable of affording lodging ; 
fit for lodging in. 

“ At the furthest end of the to ward, = 
passador's. house ivan 4 pomntel.. wat not = "by 
default of some of the tings officers) lodgable."—Sir 
J. Finett : Philoxemis (1656), p. 164. 


lddged, pa. par. & a. [(Lopar, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Ord. Lang.: Furnished with lodgings; 
fixed, settled, placed. aay 
2. Her.: A term applied to a buck, hart, 
hind, &c., when represented at rest and lying 
on the ground. 


16dge’-mént, s. (Lopewenr.] 


-€r, s. (Eng. lodg(e); -er.] One who 
lodges ; one who lives in lodgings ; one who 
is not a permanent inhabitant or resident. 
“ We were lodgers at the Pegasus.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 4. 

lodger-franchise, s. A franchise intro- 
duced by the Reform Bill of 1867. It con- 
ferred the franchise in towns on those lodgers 
who for a year previous to registration had 
lived in the same apartments, which would 
let for at least £10 if unfurnished and without 
attendance. 


lédg-ing, * logging, *loggyng, *lodg- 
yunge, pr. par., a.,&s. [Lopas, v.} 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive: 

1, The act or state of residing or taking up 
one’s abode temporarily. 

2. A place of rest or residence for a time 
or for a night; a temporary residence ; espe- 
cially a room or rooms hired for residence in 
the house of another, in which sense it is 
commonly used in the plural. 


“ His food, his drink, his ing, his clothes, he 
owed to charity.”—Mucaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xvill. 


3. A place of residence ; a retreat, an abode, 


“ Bat therewithall a prattling parrot skips 
About the private lodging Bo his peers.” 


ayton. The Owl, 

4, Harbour, covert. 

5. Convenience to lodge or sleep on. 

“Their feathers serve to stuff our beds and pillows 
yielding us soft and warm lodging."—Kay: Un the 
Creation. 

lodging-house, s. A house other than 

an inn, in which travellers lodge; a house in 
which lodgings are let. 

4| Common lodging-house : Acommon lodging- 

house is one in which persons of the poorer 
classes are received for short periods, and, 
though promiscuously brought together, are 
allowed toinhabit onecommon room. Hotels, 
inns, public-houses, or lodgings let to the 
upper and middle classes, are not common 
lodging-houses. (Howard Vincent: Police 
Code, p. 68.) An Act opening common lodging- 
houses to the inspection of the police was 
passed in 1851. 


lodging-knees, s. pl. 
Ship-build. : Compass-timbers lying horizon- 
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tally and securing the junction of the deck- 
beams with the cocme ; ie 


lodging-money, s. Money given in lieu 
of lodgings, as an allowance to officers and 
others for whom suitable quarters cannot be 
provided. 


16dg-mént, 1lodge'-mént, s. [Fr. logement: 


from loge = lodging.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of lodging; the state of being 
lodged : as, the lodgment of money in a bank ; 
the lodgment of a stone on a root, &e. 

*2. A place where persons or things are 
lodged ; a lodging. : : 

“ Within th y ( 

Twelve ample cells, the lod; wb tte Attire) 

‘ Pope: Homer ; Odyssey, xiv. 18, 

8. Disposition, arrangement, or collocation 
in a certain manner, 

4, An accumulation of matter lodged or de- 
posited in a place, and remaining at rest. 


“ An oppressed diaphragm fro men 
extravasated matter. =Shurp: Buryerye > ae! ey 


IL. Technically : 
1, Fortif. : An intrenchment hastily thrown 


up in a captured work to maintain the position 
against recapture, 


2, Mil. : The occupation of a position. 


lo’-di-cule, 10-dic’-u-la, s. [Lat. lodicula 


=a small coverlet, a blanket.) 


Bot.: The name given by Palisot de Beau- 
vois to the hypogynous scale of a grass. 


1o-do-i-ge’-a, s. [Named after Laodice, the 


daughter of Priam and Hecuba. (Pazton.)} 


Bot. : A genus of Palms, tribe Borassex, and 
the fan-leaved section of it. Lodoicea seychel- 
larwm, the Sea Cocoa-nut or Double Cocoa- 
nut, is sixty, eighty, or even a hundred feet 
high. Its leaves bend to the wind, but hold 
their places tenaciously. Its native country 
was unknown till 1743, when it was found in 
the Seychelles Archipelago. Previously it had 
been known only by ‘double cocoa-nuts,” 
floating on the sea, or cast on Indian or other 
Eastern shores. They were supposed to grow 
in a submarine forest, and to possess fabulous 
virtues. Now they are believed to be wild 
only in the Maldives and Laccadives. (Prof. 
Waitt),,those in Seychelles having been planted. 
Their cabbage-like top is often preserved in 
vinegar, and eaten. The leaves are employed 
to thatch houses ; the young leaves are made 
into hats; the trunk split into palisades for 
surrounding houses and gardens, The hard, 
black shell of the fruit is used by Indian 
fakirs as a drinking and begging cup. 


loell’-ing-ite, s. [Named after the place 


where first found, Leelling; suff. -ite (Min.); 
Ger. lélingit, lollingit.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral much re- 
sembling in form and angles leucopyrite and 
mispickel (q.v.). Hardness, 5 to 5°5; sp. gr. 
6°8 to 8°71; in other physical characters the 
same as leucopyrite. Compos. ; arsenic, 72°8 ; 
iron, 27°2: corresponding to the formula 
FeAso. Occurs with nickeline at various 
localities. 


10’-8ss, s. [Provincial Ger.] 


Geol. : Mud deposited by the Rhine along 
its banks, and occupying a great part of the 
valley of the river. It consists of a finely- 
comminuted sand, or pulverulent loam of a 
yellowish-gray colour, chiefly of argillaceous 
matter combined with a sixth-part of car- 
bonate of lime and a sixth-part of quartzose 
and inicaceous sand. Sometimes it contains 
sandy and calcareous concretions or nodules. 
In some places it is 200 or 800 feet thick. It 
contains river and fresh-water shells of ex- 
isting species, Interstratified with it are 
layers of ashes, thrown out by some of the last 
eruptions of the now extinct, or at least dor- 
mant, Eifel voleanoes. In Alsace it is called | 
Lahm. ‘There is a corresponding loess ou the 
Mississippi. Both are Post Tertiary. 


leew’-é-ite (w as v), s. [Named after A. 


Loewe by Haidinger; suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. 
loweit.J 

Min.: A tetragonal mineral found in pure 
crystalline masses an inch in thickness mixed 
with anhydrite .v.) at Ischl, Austria. 
Cleavage, basal ardness, 2°5 to 8; sp. gr. 
2°376; lustre, vtreous; colour, honey-yellow 
to reddish. Taste weak. Compos. sulphate of 
soda, 46°3; sulphate of magnesia, 391; 
water, 14°7. 


b6il, D6); pdt, 61; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph= © 


nies tliank 2: ak -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shits. -ble, -dle, Xv. 


= bel deL 
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doe’-wig-ite, (w as v) s. [Named after Lewig, 
who st shee a suff, -ite (Min.); Ger. 
léwigit.) is 
Min. : A mineral found in rounded compact 
lumps in a coal bed at Tabrze, Upper Silesia. 
Hardness, 3 to 4; sp. gr. 2°58 ; lustre, feeble ; 
colour, pale straw-yellow ; fracture, perfectly 
eonchoidal. Compos.: sulphuric acid, 36°2; 
alumina, 34°8; potash, 10°7; water, 18°3; 
corresponding to the formula KOSO3 + 8A1l203 
S03+9HO. Resembles in texture the litho- 
graphic stone of Solenhofen. 


* lof, (1) * lofe, s. [A.8. & Icel. lof, O. H. 
Ger lob.) Praise. 
“ Drihtin to lofe and wurthe.” 


* lof (2), s. [LoaF.] 
* loffe, v.i. [LauauH, v.] 


* lof-sang, * lof-song, s. (Mid. Eng. lof, 
and sang or song.) A song of praise. 


loft, s. [Icel. lofé=(1) air, sky ; (2) an upper 
room; Dan. loft =a loft; Sw. lofi =a garret ; 
A.S. lyft=the air, the sky; Goth. luftus = 
the air; Dut. lucht =the air; Ger. lujt.] 
* 1. The air, the sky; heaven. [ALOFT.] 
“My mother, my sovereign PRCA Oe} 


Over all thing, out-taken Crist on Zoft.” 
. Chaucer: C. T., 4,698. 


2. The room or space under a roof. 

3. An elevated gallery in a church, for an 
organ or choir. 

4, An elevated story in a barn or stable, as 
a hay-loff above the floor on which the 
animals are stalled. 

5. A floor, a story, a stage. 


“The stage has three lofts one aboue another where- 
in were 360 columnes of marbel.”—Hakewill - Apologie, 
bk. iv., ch. viii., § 2. 


loft’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. lofty; -ly.] 

1. In a lofty manner or position ; aloft ; on 

high. 

“Did ever any conquerour, loftily seated in his 
triumphal chariot, yield a spectacle so gallant and 
magnificent.”—Barrow: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 32. 

2. Proudly, haughtily, arrogantly, pom- 

pously. 

“They speak wickedly concerning oppression ; they 
speak loftily."—Psalm )xxiii. 8 

* 3. With elevation of language or senti- 

ment ; sublimely. 


loft’-i-néss, * loft-i-nes, s. 
-NeSS.| 
1. The quality or state of being lofty, high, 
or elevated ; elevation, héight: as, the lojti- 
ness of a mountain. 
2. Pride, haughtiness, arrogance, vanity. 
“The hautines of men shal be broght lowe, and the 
loftines of men shal be abased.”—J/saiah ii. 17. (1551.) 
3. Sublimity, grandeur, or elevation of 
sentiment. 


“One yet extant declareth the loftiness of his fancy, 
the richness of his vein, and the elegancy of his style. 
—Barrow : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 22. 


dof-tu-si-a, s. [Named after W. Kennet 
Loftus; who made geological and other in- 
vestigations on the Turco-Russian frontier.] 
Zool,: A genus of Foraminifera, family Li- 
tuolida. While most of the class are minute, 
a Loftusia from the Lower Eocene is between 
two and three inches long. 


lofty, a. [Eng. loft; -y.] 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lifted high up; elevated, high, 

“We began to ascend the steep of the Bocchetta, one 
of the /ofliest of the maritime Appenines or rather 
Alps."—Zustace; Italy, ti , 496. 

*2. Proud, haughty, arrogant, pompous, 

“ Ambrosius kept vnder and staied the lofty barbar. 
ous people, that is to say, the Saxons, by the notable aid 
and assistance of the valiant Arthur.”—Zolinshed: 
Hist. Eng., vol. i., ch. xiv. 

* 3, Elevated in condition, character, or 
dignity ; dignified. 

“Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 

eternity, whose name is Holy.”—J/saiah lvii. 15. 

4. Characterized by or indicative of pride, 
haughtiness, or arrogance ; proud ; as, a lofty 
air or manner, 

5. Elevated in language or style ; sublime, 
grand, stately, dignified : as, lofty verse. 

*6. Stately, dignified, majestic: as, lofty 
steps. 

_ IL, Bot. : (Of a tree or plant) : The next stage 
in the scale of height above tall (q.v.). 


16g (1), s. [Icel. ldg = a felled tree, a log; cogn. 
with Sw. dial. léga =a felled tree; Old Sw. 


Ormulum, 1,141. 


[Eng. lofty ; 


lewigite—loganite 


lége= broken branches; Sw. logy =a log 
(naut.), log-lina = a log-line ; log-bok =a log- 
book, loggu= to heave the log; Dan. log =a 
log (naut.), log-line = a log-line, log-bog=a log- 
book, logge = to heave the log; Dnt. og=a 
log (naut.), log-lijn = a log-line ; Ger, log.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A rough bulky piece of timber unhewed ; 

a block ; a piece of wood. 
eos, aud pile thou: ap.” 
Some thousands of tere ate = ‘ yop tnon 4 ap ce 
2. An account of one’s acts or transactions ; 
a diary, a journal. 

“The log of the exploring expedition sent out by the 
Portuguese in 1501 is written on the Brazilian coast.” 
—Taylor: Words & Places (1878), ch. ii. 

3. A book in which the master of a public 
school enters memoranda. (nglish.) 


II. Technically : 

1. Nautical: 

(1) An apparatus for ascertaining the rate 
of a ship’s motion. In its common form it 
consists of a triangular piece of wood, called 
the log-chip, curved at the bottom, which is 
loaded so that it may float upright in the 
water. To its corners is attached a cord, 
termed a log-line, which is wound around a 
reel, the axis of which projects, allowing it to 
turn freely when held in the hollow between 
the thumb and forefinger. The line is long 
enough to measure the distance sailed by the 
ship at her greatest speed during a given time, 
usually 30 seconds, and is divided into knots, 
corresponding to a proportionate part of the 
nautical mile, that is, 51 feet. The string is 
knotted at such intervals that the spaces bear 
the same relation to a nautical mile that a 
half-minute does to au hour, that is, the knots 
must be the 120th of a nautical mile apart. The 
English geographical or nautical mile is J; of 
a degree of latitude, about 2,025 yards. A 
certain length of line—not marked—inter- 
venes between the chip and the first division 
on the line. This is termed the stray-line, 
and serves to allow the chip to drift beyond 
the dead-water in the wake of the ship. Each 
knot is made sensible to the feeling as well as 
to the sight, and is subdivided into ten 
fathoms so ¢alled. The time is measured by a 
small sand-glass. In heaving the log, the 
observer, usually an officer or petty officer, 
throws the chip over the taffrail, and as the 
first mark on the line passes over the reel, 
calls out ‘“‘turn” to the assistant, who im- 
mediately inverts the glass. When the sand 
has all run out, the latter calls out ‘ out,” 
when the observer checks the line, noting the 
knots and fathoms which have passed out. 
This operation, in well-regulated vessels, is 
performed every hour, and the result, as well 
as the course by compass which the vessel is 
steering at the time, is entered in the log- 
book, to serve as a basis for the dead reckon- 
ing (q.V.). 

(2) The same as Loa-Book (q.v.). 

2. Steam-engin.; A tabulated summary of 
the performance of the engines and boilers, 
and of the consumption of coals, tallow, oil, 
and one engineers’ stores on board a steam- 
vessel, 


log-board, s. 
Naut.: The hinged pair of boards on 
which the memoranda of time, wind, course, 


rate, &c., are noted for transcription ‘into the 
log-book. 


log-book,s. 
_ 1. Naut.: The book which contains a 
journal of the vessel’s progress from day to 
day, with any event occurring on board, of 
vessels spoken, &c. It is transcribed from the 
log-board, and forms the rough-log from which 
Gn government vessels) the smooth-log is 
transcribed for the navy department. 

2. The same as Loa, s., I. 3. 


“ Every teacher should bring his log-book to the col- 
lective examination every two or three years.’— 
Fearon: School Inspection, § 13, 


log-cabin, s. A hut or cabin roughly con- 
structed of logs laid on each other. 


_log-canoe, s. A canoe constructed of a 
single log hollowed out, 
log-chip, s. 
Naut.: The triangular board on the end of 
the log-line. [Loe (1), s., II. 1 (@).] 
*log-end,s. The thick end of anything. 


“‘The most heavy log-end of Christ's Cross.”—Gau- 
den: Tears of the Church, p. 122. 


log-glass, s. 

Naut.: The sand-glass used at heaving the 
log. Half-minute or quarter-minute glasses 
are used, according to the rate of sailing. 
[Loe (1), s., I. 1 (1).7 

log-house, s. The same as Loc-caBDy 
(q.v.). 

log-line, s. 

Naut. : A line 150 fathoms in length. [Loo 
(1), s., II. 1.@)-4 

log-measurer, s, A device for gauging 
logs, taking the round measure with the 
allowance for the squaring, and giving results 
in board measure of the ascertained square ja 
running feet of the log. 


log-reel, s. The reel of the log-line, 


log-roll, v.t. 

1. Lit. : To assist in collecting and rolling 
logs for burning. 

2. Fig.: To assist mutually in carrying 
measures of legislation. (American.) 


log-ship, s. [Loc-cHIP.] 
log-slate, s. A log-board (q.v.). 


log-sled, s. A short, long, low-benched 
sled for hauling logs. 


* 16g (2), s. [Heb.] A Hebrew measure for 
liquids, containing according to some three- 
quarters of a pint; according to others, 2 
quarter of a cab, and consequently five-sixths 
of a pint. According to Dr. Arbuthnot, it 
was a liquid measure, the seventy-second part 
of the bath or ephah, and tweltth part of the 
hin. (Calmet.) 


“A meat-offering mingled with oil, and one log af 
oil.” —Leviticus xiv. 10. 


16g (1), v.i. [Loe (1), s.] To cut and get out 
logs. (American.) 


16g (2), v.t. [Loe (1), s.] To enter in a log- 
book. 


“I've known a smart chase and a fight at the tail 
where less has been logged than I've got ou that there 
slate."—J. F. Cooper: Pioneers, ch, xxxii. 


16g (8), v.i. [Cf. Dan. lagre = to wag the tail.} 
‘Yo move or rock to aud fro. 


log’-an, log’-gan,s. [Loa(3),v.] Arocking- 
stoue; a large stone so balanced as to be 
easily made to rock to and fro. [RockINa- 
STONE. } 


lo - gan’-&- 2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. logan(ia): 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. sutf. -ew.] 
Bot.: The typical tribe of the order La- 
ganiacez (q.v.). 


lo-gan’-i-a, s. [Named by Mr. Brown after a 
Mr. Jas. Logan, said to have been the author 
of some experiments on the generation of 
plants. (Loudon.)] 


Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Lo- 
ganee and the order Loganiacezx (q.v.). It 
consists of about eleven small Australian 
bushes or herbaceous plants, with opposite 
entire leaves and terminal or axillary bunches 
ot white flowers. 


1o-gan-i-a'-¢é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. le 
gan(ia) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: Loganiads; an order of perigynous 
exogens, alliance Gentianales. The leaves 
are Opposite, entire, with stipules often inter- 
petiolar ; flowers racemose, corymbose, or soli- 
tary ; calyx valvate or imbricated, four to five- 
parted ; corolla regular or irregular, four, five, 

. or ten-cleft ; stamens in the same line; ovary 
superior, two, three, or spuriously four-celled 3 
ovules indefinite or solitary; fruit capsular, 
drupaceous or berried. Distribution, tropical 
or intertropical countries. Known genera 22, 
species 162. (Lindley) 


lo-gan'-i-ads, s. pl. 
Eng. pl. suff. -ads.] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Loganiacez (q.v.). 


lo-gan-ite, s. [Named after Sir Wm. Logan 
by T. 8. Hunt ; suff. -ite fin.).] 

Min. : A mineral resulting from the altera- 
tion of hornblende, having its form, angles, 
and cleavage. Compos.: silica, 33°28; alu- 
mina, 13°30; sesquioxide of iron, 1°92; mag« 
nesia, 35°50; water, 16°0. Corresponds very 
closely to the composition of peuninite (q.v.) 
Found in the Laurentian crystalline limestom 
of Canada, 


(Mod. Lat. logani(a)s 


faie, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, were, wolf, work, whd, sdn; miite, cilb, cure, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2,0=6; ey=a qu=kws 


‘ 


@ [Gr. Aoyaoudexds (logaoi- 
logos) = speech, prose, and 
» Verse, } 
lied to verses in which 
the stronger dactylic rhythm into the 
weaker trochaic, so that they seem to partake 
of the natures both of prose and poetry. 


lég’-a-rithm, s. [Gr Adee ) =a word, 
a proportion, and dp.duds (arithmos) = a 
aumber ; Fr. boarttline ; Sp. & Ital. logaritmo.] 
Math. : The logarithm of a number is the 

_. exponent of the power to which it is neces- 
sary to rdise a fixed number, called the base, 
to produce the given number. The rithm 
of N to the base a is thus expressed, oga N. 


The logarithm of any number depends upon | 


the value of the base a, and different systems 
of logarithms are found by taking different 
values of a ; but since a9 = 1, in every system 
Joga 1=0. By taking different values of N 
in each system, different values of # will be 
found in hye gran. and such numbers being 
registered will form tables of logarithms. 
The Common, or Briggs’, tables of Logarithms 
are calculated to base 10, The Napierian 
tables, invented by Lord Napier, are caleu- 
lated to — € bee = Pakage In the 
common system of logarithms, the logarithm 
of 100 is 2, because 10 raised to the second 
power = 100; similarly, the hm of 1000 
= 3, of 10000 = 4, and so on. hen the loga- 
rithms form a series in arithmetical es- 
sion, the corresponding natural numbers form 
4& series in geometrical progression, thus— 
L ae ee 3 4 5 
N numbers 1 10 100 1000 10000 100000 

The logarithms of numbers between 1 and 10 
consist of decimals, of numbers between 10 
and 100 they consist of the integer 1 and a 


decimal; of numbers between 100 and 1000 of - 


the integer 2 and a decimal, and soon. The 
pear od part of a logarithm is called the index, 
and it is always less by 1 than the number of 
et aed places in the corres; ing natural 
number: thus the index of logarithm of 
8 is 0, of 30 is 1, of 300 is 2, and so on. The 
ithms of decimals have ni ive indices, 

and the number of units in the index is always 
greater by 1 than the number of ciphers im- 
mediately following the decimal point: thus 
the index of the logarithm of -3 is —1, of 03 
is — 2, of ‘003 is —3,and so on. The decimal 
ean oe ee te cole the mantissa. 
thms are of great service in shortening 
facilitating the arithmetical operations of 
multiplication and division; for since the 
sum of the logarithms of two numbers is the 
logarithm of the product of those numbers ; 
and since logarithms are the indices of powers 
of the same basis, the difference of the Joga- 
rithms of two numbers is the logarithm of 
the quotient; also the multiple of the joga- 
rithm of a number is the logarithm of the 


wer of that number, and a fraction of the | 


warithm of a number is the logarithm of the 
corresponding root. Hence a complete table 
of logarithms would enable us to perform mul- 
tiplication by addition, division by subtraction, 
involution by multiplication, and evolution by 
division. Logarithms were invented by Lord 
Napier of Merchistorgin Scotland in 1614, and 
im by Henry Briggs, Savillian Professor 
of etry at Oxford in 1624. 

{| (1) Arithmetical complement of alogarithm: 
The difference between the given logarithm 
gnd 10. 

2) Hyperbolic logarithms: The Napierian 
pa es of logarithms, so called from their 
relation to certain areas included between 
the equilateral hyperbola and its asymptotes. 


“There is no reason why the Napierian logarithms 
should be called Ayperbdolic, rather than those of any 
other system ; for, the same relation which exists be- 


N jan system and the equilateral byper- 
poghs exis Mebwennl other syitens and obli ue 
hyberbolas. In the case of oblique an meee he 
A ee 

Ww un 
oo ty! oa ae a .Davles & Peck; 


angle between the ordinates 
Mathematical Dict. ; Logarithms. 
% rith-mét'-ic, * 16g-a-rith-mét’- 
a. [Formed on analogy of arithmetic, 
ari ical.] Of or pertaining to logarithms ; 
logarithmic, 
*16g-a-rith-mét-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. 
logarithmetical ; -ly.) The same as LoGaritH- 
MICALLY (q.V.). 


a -mie, 16g-a-rith’-mic-al, a. 
[Bng. fgerteon 4, Fat Of or pertaining 
to logarithms ; consisting of logarithins. 


“ 4 mathematical novelty in the shape of a logarith- 
mic average."—Athenceum, Aug. 19, 1692. 


peat, 3 F chorus, ghin, bench; 
en ews “ag engl “=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. 


-oian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion 


logacedic—logic 


logarithmic-curve, s. 

Math.: A curve that may be referred to a 
system of rectangular co-ordinate axes, such 
that the ordinate of a will be equal to 
the logarithm of its abse 


logarithmic-spiral, s. 

Math.: A curve-line intimately connected 
with the logarithmic curve. It intersects all 
its radiants at the same angle, which angle is 
the modulus of the system of logarithms re- 
presented by the ticular spiral. Also 
called a logistic ienk 


*16g-a-rith’-—-mic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. loga- 
ridhtoal ; -ly.) Ina niet manner ; 
by the use or aid of logarithms, 

* loge, s. [Fr.] A lodge, a lodging, a habita- 
tion. (Chaucer: C. T., 14,895.) $ 


log’-gan, s. [Loaay.] 


Be 1dg’-gat, s. [A dimin. from log (1), s. (q.v.).] 


1, A small log or piece of wood. 

2. (PL): The name of an old game, consist- 
ing in fixing a stake in the ground, and pitch- 
ing small pieces of wood at it, the nearest 
thrown winning. It was declared unlawful by 
the 33rd of Henry VIII. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 1.) 


| *1Sgged, pret. & pa. par. of v. (Loner, ».] 


légged, a. [Eng. log ; -ed.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Fastened with logs. (Amer.) 

2. Naut, : The same as WATER-LOGGED (q.V.). 

log’-gér, s. & a.° (Eng. log (1), s. ; -er.] 

A. As subst.: A person employed to get 
logs or timber. (American.) 

*B, As adj.: Stupid. (Cotton: Burlesque 
upon Burlesque.) 

log’-gér-héad, s. [Eng. logger, a., and head.] 

*T. Ord. Lang. : A blockhead, a stupid fellow, 
adolt. (Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., ii. 4.) 

IL. Technically : 

1, Bot. (Pl.): Centaurea nigra. 

2. Build. : A spherical mass of iron with a 
long handle used to melt tar. 

3. Nawt.: A runnel on the gunwale of a 
whaleboat, over which the line passes as it 
is drawn out by the fish ; a ballard. 

4, Zool. : [LOGGERHEAD-TURTLE]. 

| (1) To fall (come, or go) to loggerheads : To 
come to blows. (L’Estrange.) 


(2) To be at loggerheads: To quarrel, to 


fight; to engage in a dispute. 


loggerhead-turile, s. 

Zool. : Fivalassochelys olivacea, formerly Che- 
lone couanna, a turtle frequenting the Atlantic, 
and found more rarely in the Mediterranean. 
The head is low, broad, and flat on the top. 
The feet are large. Body coloured brownish 
or reddish-brown. ‘The Indian loggerhead 
has long fore limbs, and but one claw. 


*16 ger _héad €d, a. (Eng. loggerhead ; 
.) Doltish, stupid, blockheaded, (Shakesp. : 
Taming of the Shrew, 1v. 1.) 
loggerheaded-shrike, s. 
Ornith: Lantus carolinensis (Wilson), Its 
colours are gray, black, and white. It feeds 
on crickets and grasshoppers. 


15%’-£1-a (pl. 16%-Zi-€), s. [Ital.] [Lovex.] 
Italian Architecture : 
1, A corridor or gallery of a palatial build- 


PALAZZO DELLA LOGGIA, BRESCIA. 


ing, sometimes on the level of the ground, at 
other times at the height of one or more stories 
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har along the front or part of the front of 

ba mee ary ope on one side to the air, 
1 side is a f pi 

pion ee series of pillars or slender 


2. A large ornamental window in the mid- 
dle of the chief story of a building, ofte ~ 
jecting from the ai mans 


hart An open baleony in a theatre or concert- 


* log-ging (1), s. [Lopaina.] 


*16g'-ging (2), pr. par. & s. (Loa, v.J 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 


B. As subst.: The act of fc 
ting ope. of collecting or get 


logging-axe, 8. An axe used in cutting 
off logs. It is usually heavier than a felling 
or lopping axe. 


logging-head, s. The working-beam of 
a steam-engine, 


16g’-ic, + 16%'-ies, 9. [Fr. logique, from Lat. 
logica (ars) = (the art) of tacks ; logicus = 
logical ; Gr. Aoyc«yH (logiké) (réxvn (techn) = 
(the art) of ee ; AoytKds (logikos) = pertain- 
ing to speech or logic; Adyos (logos) = a 
speech ; Aéyw (lego) = to read.] 

Hist. & Phil. : Logic, as known in the pre- 
sent day, is a development and modification 
of the réxvm dtadextixy (techné dialektike) = art. 
of reasoning, which Aristotle, utilizing the 
labours of his predecessors, and notably those 
of Zeno of Elea, moulded into something like 
consistent shape. The first development of 
Aristotelian Logic was by the Scholastics 
(q.v:); and Lewes (Hist. Phil. (1880), ii. 22) 
mentions it with praise of Abelard, that ‘‘ he 
brought forward Logie as an independent. 
power in the great arena of theological de- 
bate.” At the time of the Reformation, pro- 
bably as a protest, Scholasticism was depre- 
ciated, and at some of the Scotch Universities 
rt was discarded for Ramism (q.v.). The sub- 
tle distinctions and keen disputations of 
the Schoolmen led in the next century to 
Bacon’s condemnation of the perversion—not 
of the cultivation—of logical pursuits. Locke 

' was not so moderate, as may be seen in his 
Essay (ch. xxii, Of Reason). [For German 
Logic, see HEGELIANISM, KANTIAN-PHILOSO- 
PHY, and TRANSCENDENTALISM.] Generally 
speaking, down to the first half of the present 
century, there was little dispute as to how 
Logic should be defined. The Port Royalists 
had, certainly called it the Art of Thinking ; 
but the Art or Science of Reasoning, or the 
Artand Science of Reasoning met with little 
opposition as a definition. This is how Whately 
defines it (Logic, Introd., § 1), and a writer of 
such opposite opinions as Tongiorgi, S.J. 
(Inst, Phil.) has substantially the same words ; 
and a parallel passage to Whately’s explana- 
tion, as to how Logic is at once a science and 
an art, occurs in Liberatore, who is read in 
many of the ecclesiastical colleges in Rome, 
Sir W. Hamilton says that— 

rae is the Science of the Laws of Thought as 
Thought or the Science of the Formal Laws of Thought, 

or the Science of the Laws of the Forms of Thought; 


for all these are merely various expressions of the same 
thing." —Lectures on Logic (ed. 1874), i. 26, 


Mill's definition is far wider in its inclusion, 


* for he makes Logie co-extensive with proof :— 


* Logte, then, is the science of the operations of the 
understanding which are subservient to the estima- 
tion of evidence; both the process itself of advanciny 
from known truths to unknown, and all other intel- 
lectual operations in so far as auxiliary to this. [tin- 
cludes tharetore the operation of Naming; for lan- 
guage is an instrument of thought, as well as @ means 
of communicating our thoughts,”"—Logie. (Lutrod, § 7.) 


Sayce (Prin. Comp. Philol., Pref. ix.), has a 
assage, Which is an admirable gloss upon the 
atter part of this definition. (See also Lewes: 

Hist. Phil. (1880), i. 801, sqq.) 

41. Applied logic: 

(1) [Modified logic}. 

(2) The term is sometimes loosely used for 
logical method employed in some, particular 
branch of investigation. 

2. Deductive logic: Syllogistie Logie; in 
which no more is inferred in the conclusion 
than is implicitly contained in the preniisses. 
[SYLLoarsm. } 

3. Equational logic: A system of logical no- 
tation in which propositions are expressed in 

he form of equations. (See Jevons: Princi- 
ples of Science, and Studies in Deductive Logic.) 

4, Inductive logic : The science which treats 
of mductive reasoning, by which, broadly 
speaking, a general proposition is inferred 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing 


-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dgl. 
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from a number of particular propositions. 
[INDUCTIVE-METHOD,] 

5. Modified logic: That Logic which is con- 
cerned inthe investigation of Truth and its con- 
tradictory opposite, Error; of the causes of 
Error, and the impediments to Truth and their 
removal ; and of the subsidiaries by which hu- 
man thought may be strengthened and guided 
in its functions. 

“What I have called Modified Logic is identical with 
what Kant and other philosophers have denominated 
Applied Logic.”—Sir W. Hamilton: Logic (ed. 1874), 
L 60. 

6. Pure logic: (See extracts). 

“ Pure logic arises from a comparison of things as to 
their sameness or difference in any quality or circum- 
stance whatever."—W,. Stanley Jevons: Pure Logic, 
p. 17. 

“ Pure logic teaches both the laws of immediate 
inowledes or Perception, and those of mediate know- 
ledge or Thought.”— Ueberweg : Logic, p. 17. 

7. Syllogistic logic : [Deductive logic]. 

8. Symbolic logic: 

(1) (See extract.) 

“ Symbolic Logic is not a generalization of the Com- 
Monona in all directions alike. It confines itself to 
one side of it, viz., the class or denotation side—prob- 
ably the only side which admits of much generaliza- 
tion—and this it pushes to the utmost limits, with- 
drawing attention from everything which does not de- 
velope in this direction."—Venn : Symbolic Logic, ch. ii. 

(2) The term is also loosely applied to the 
illustration of logical relations by mathemati- 
eal signs or by diagrams. 

4 The form logics is used in the Dublin 
University. 


108’-iec-al, a. (Eng. logic; -al.] 
1, Of or pertaining to logic ; taught or used 
in logic. 
“ But they are put off by the names of vertues, and 


natures, and actions, and passions, and such other 
logicall words.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 98. 


2. According to the rules or principles of 
logic ; sound in reasoning. 
“He, by sequel logical, 
Writes best, who never thinks at all.” 

Prior : Epistle to Fleetwood Shephard, 
8. Skilled in logic ; furnished with logic, 
“A man who sets up as a judge in criticism, should 

have a clear and logical head.” —Addison. 


*16g-1-cal’-i_ty, s. (Eng. logical ; -ity.] The 
state or quality of being logical. 


“It [Cynicism] required a great rude energy, a fa- 
natical logicality of mind.”—Lewes: History of Philo- 
sophy, i. 191. 


* 16s-i-cal-i-za/-tion, s. (Eng. logicaliz(e) ; 
-ation.] The act of making logical. 


“The mere act of writing tends in a great d 
the logicalization of thought."—Z. A. Poe: 
alia, xvi. 


* 108 -i-cal-ize, v.t. [Eng. logical; -ize.] To 
make logical. 
“Thought is logicalized by the effort at expression.” 
—E£. A. Poe: Marginalia, xvi. 
108/-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. logical; -ly.] Ina 
logical manner ; according to the rules or 
principles of logic. 


“This danger we avoid if we logically follow out the 
prenoinles of the constitution to their consequences.”— 
‘acaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. x. 


ee to 
‘argin- 


16-8i-cian, s. [Fr. logicien, from Lat. logi- 

cus.] One who is versed or skilled in logic; a 

teacher or professor of logic. 

“The grim logician puts them in a fright; 
’Tis easier far to flourish than to fight.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii. 201. 

*10g’-i-cise, v.i. [Eng. logic; -ise.] To 

reason ; to exercise logical powers. 


4 10&-ies, s. [Locrc.] 


lo’-Sié, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A piece of hol- 

lowed-out pewter polished in various concavi- 

ane used as theatrical jewelry. (Annan- 
ale. 


Lo-giér’-i-_an, a. [See def.] Of or belonging 
to John Bernard Logier, who was born at 
Cassel, in 1780, and died in 1846. 


Logierian system, s. 

Music: A systein of musical instruction in- 
troduced by Logier. It flourished from about 
1817 to 1827. 


*10-ist, s. [Gr. Aoyror%s (logistés) =a calcu- 
lator.) <A calculator. 


16 - Sist’-Ic, a. [Gr. Aoyrorexds (logistikos) 
= skilled in calculating, from Aoyigouat (lo- 
gizomat) = to calculate ; Fr. logistique. ] 

*1, Logical. 
2, Pertaining or relating to logistics ; sexa- 
gesimal, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 


logical—logothete 


logistic-arithmetic, s. 

Math. : Certain logarithmic numbers used 
for facilitating the calculation of the fourth 
term of a proposition, of which one of the 
terms is a given constant quantity, commonly 
one hour, while the other terms are expressed 
in minutes and seconds; in which case the 
logistic logarithm of agiven number of seconds, 
or minutes and seconds, is the excess of the 
logarithm of 3,600, the number of seconds in 
an hour, over the logarithm of the given num- 
ber of seconds ; so that the process is reduced 
to adding the logistic logarithms of the second 
and third terms, which gives the logistic log- 
arithm of the fourth term. For example, to 
form the logistic logarithm of 3’ 20” or 200”, 
we take the logarithm 2°3010 from 3°5563, and 
we have 1:2553 for the logistic logarithm of 
3/20”. Logistic logarithms are tabulated and 
employed in certain astronomical computa- 
tions, but they are now almost entirely dis- 
used. 

logistic-spiral, s. 
SPIRAL. ] 


16-gist’-ic-al, a. [Eng. logistic; -al.] 
same as LoGIsTIC (q.V.). 


(LoGaRITHMIC- 


The 


vey 


16-gist’-ies, s. [Locisric.] 

1. Math.: The same as sexagesimal arith- 
metic, that is, that system of arithmetic 
in which numbers are expressed the in scale 
of sixty. The use of this scale is almost en- 
tirely confined to trigonometrical operations 
for expressing fractional parts of a circumfer- 
ence, or of a right angle. 

2. Mil.: That branch of military science or 
art which deals with the comparative warlike 
resources of countries between which war is 
likely to break out, and also with the condi- 
tions under which it has to be conducted, the 
means of transit, resources of food, geographi- 
cal features, climate, &c. 


“T have written of him [Johnston] as a master of 
shoe Bate Taylor: Destruction & Reconstruction, 
ch. v. 


16g’-man, s. [Eng. log, and man.] 
* 1, One employed to carry logs. 
situs pacers Consantc dae cts tee 
as Shakesp. : Tempest, iil. 1. 
2. A person employed to collect and take 
logs toa mill. (American.) 


*10-gde'-ra-cVy, s. [Gr. Adyos (logos) = a word ; 
kpatéw (krateo) = to rule.] Government by 
che ee of words. (Irving: Salmagundi, 
No. 14. 


*16-g0-dae'-dal-y, s. [Gr. Adyos (logos) =a 
word, and Satdados (daidalos) = cunningly 
wrought.] A playing with words; verbal 
legerdemain. (Coleridge.) 


16g'-0-gram, s. (Gr. Adyos (logos) = a word, 
and ypappa (gramma) = a letter. } 

1. A phonogram or sign, which for the sake 
of brevity represents a word ; as, | that is ¢, 
for that. 

2. A set of verses forming a puzzle. The 
verses contain words synonymous with certain 
others formed from the transposition of the 
letters of an original word, which last it is the 
object to find out. 


lég’-d-graph, s. An instrument for record- 
ing the sounds of the human voice. (Smith- 
sonian Report, 1880.) 


*10-g6g-ra-pheér, s. (Gr. Aoyoypddos (logo- 
graphos) =a prose writer ; Adyos (logos) = prose, 
and ypadw (grapho) = to write.] 

1, Anhistorian. The early Greek historians 
from Cadmus of Miletus to Herodotus are so 
called by Thucydides (i, 21), and the name has 
been since appropriated to the old chroniclers 
before Herodotus. (Liddell & Scott.) 

“His ‘(Herodotus] style must be considered as the 
perfection of the unperiodic style, the only style em- 
ployed by his predecessors, the logographers."—Muel- 
ler: Lit. Anc. Greece (ed. Donaldson), i. 363, 

2. A professional speech-writer. 

“The plain man, intending to go to law, addressed 
himself to a professional speech-writer or Zogographer, 
who not only gave him legal advice, but aralene him 


with a speech to be learnt by heart.”—Quarterly Re- 
view, Oct, 1881, p. 531. 


*16-g0-graph’-ic,*16-g6-griph’-ic-al, a. 
[{Eng. logograrph(y) ¢ -t¢, -ical.] Of or ere 
ing to logography (q.v.). 


i logographic-printing, s. 
as LocoGRaPny, 1. 


} 


The same 


*18-gd-griph’-ie-al-ly, adv. (Eng. logo 
ponies an In a logographic manner ; ir 
the manner of logography. 


“The Daily Universal Register . . . had thus been 
printed logographically more than a year and a half.’ 
—Grant: Ti ewspaper Press, i, 420. 


16 -gdg’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. Aoyoypapia (logo- 
i a from her (logos) = a word, and 
ypdbw (grapho)'= to write; Fr. logographie.] 

J. A method of printing, in which a type 
represents a whole word, or a termination of 
a word, instead of a single letter. 

2. A system of taking down the words of-a 
speaker, without making use of shorthand, b 
a number of reporters, each of whom too! 
down three or four words. It was invented 
by Mr. H. Barlow, about 1784. 


* 18e’-6-griph, * 1lég’-d6-gryph, s. [Gr- 
oe (logos) = a word, and ypihos (griphos) = 
a fishing-net, a riddle ; Fr. logogriphe ; Ital. & 
Sp. logogrifo.] An enigmatical question; a 
puzzle, a riddle. 


“ Worse than the logogryphes of later times.” 
3 Bp Trad : Satires, bk. iv., sat. 1. 


+16-gdm/-a-chist, s. _[Eng. logomach(y) 
-ist.} One who contends or disputes about 
words, 


“One feels inclined to demur, and to ask, like some 
old logomachist, what he exactly means by ‘is.’ ”"—Palt 
Mall Gazette, May 11, 1882. 


16-gdm’-a-chy, s. [Gr. Aoyouaxla (logoma- 

chia), from Adyos (logos) = a word, and payxopac 

‘machomat) = to fight ; Fr. logomachie; Ital. 

gomachia; Sp. logomaguia.) A contention 

in words or about words; a dispute about 
words. 


“His sturdy English contempt for philosophical lo- 
gomachy.” — Leslie Stephen: English Thought in tha 
Highteenth Century, i. 38. 


10-gdm’-6-tér, s. [Gr. Adyos (logos) = a word, 
ratio, and pérpov (metron)=a measure.] A 
scale for measuring chemical equivalents. 


16-g0-m6t’-ric, 16-g0-mét’-ric-al, a. 
[Gr. Adyos (logos) = a word, ratio, and Eng. 
metric, metrical (q.v.).] Of or pertainmg toa 
logometer ; used to measure chemical equtva- 
lents. 


1ég’-6s, s. [Gr.] 

1. Phil. : The word Logos has a philosophi- 
cal as well as a religious history. It first be- 
comes prominent in the theories of Heraclitus 
of Ephesus, where it appears as a law of na- 
ture, objective in the world, giving order and 
regularity to the movement of things. The 
Logos formed an important part of the Stoic 
System. The active principle living in the 
world, and determining it they called both 
Logos and God. The Divine Reason, operating 
upon matter, bestows upon it the laws which 
govern it, laws which the Stoics called Adyou 
omepuarixot, or productive causes. They also 
taught that in man there was a special Logos, 
which they called évéva8eros, so long as it was 
resident within the breast ; mpodopixds, when 
it was expressed. For the doctrine of Philo, 
see extract— 

“The Logos, a being intermediate between God and 
the world, dwells with Godas his Wisdom. The Logos is 
diffused through the world of the senses as divine rea- 
son revealing itself in the world. ... The Logos does 
not exist from eternity like God, and yet its genesis is 
not like our own and that of all other created beings ; 
it is the first-begotten Son of God, and is for us, who 
are imperfect a God; the wisdom of God is its mother, 
. . . Through the agency of the Logos, God created the 
world, and has revealed himself to it. The Logos is 
also the representative of the world before God, acting 
as its high-priest, intercessor, and Paraclete."—Ueber- 
weg: Hist. Philos., i. 224, 225. 

2, Scrip. : A Being who was in the beginning, 
was with God, and was God ; made all things, 
had in himself life, which was the light of 
men; became flesh, and dwelt among men. 
(John i. 1, 3, 4, 14; ef. also 1 John i. 1, where 
the Logos is called the ‘‘ Word of Life.”) The 
reference is evidently to Jesus Christ, viewed 
as having existed from the beginning, and at 
a certain period becoming incarnate and dwell- 
ing among men. 


y a = , 

* log’-0-thete, s. [Gr. Adyos (logos) = a word, 
and 7tOnut (tithémt) = to place.] An account- 
ant ; an officer of the Byzantine Empire, who 
was the head of an administrative depart- 
ment, the public treasurer, or the chancellor 
of the empire. 

“Tn the ancient system of Constantine, the name of 
logothete, or accountant, was applied to the receivers 
of the finances: the principal officers were distin. 
guished as the. logothetes of the domain, of the posts, 
the army, the private and public treasure; and the 
great logothete, the supreme guardian of the laws and 
revenues, is compared with the chancellor of the Latin 


Monarchies."—G@ibbon: Roman Empire, ch. liii, 


sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, w6re, wolf, Work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, a 


o@=6; ey=a qu=kw, 


~6-t¥pe, s. [Gr. Adyos (logos) =a word, 
and Eng. type (q.v.).] 

Print.: A type having for its face a whole 
word or & combination of letters in common 
use 5 as, con, com, t ing, the, and, in, on, 
&c, These compounded types are not now 
used, but the practice still remains in combi- 
nation of letters, such as J, fi. 


ldg’-rdll, vi. To en in political log- 
rolling. tw. 8.) ee ae Bu 


‘ldg’-roll1-ér, «. 


1. A device for rolling logs upon a saw- 
carriage. 


2. One engaged in political logrolling. ( U.S.) 


log’-roll-ing, s. 
1. A joining together of neighbors or others 
for the purpose of handling logs. 
2. A joining together, especially of politi- 
cians, for the furtherin: of individual Sedaris 
on a reciprocal basis. (U. 8.) 


16g-wood, s. [Eng. log, and wood ; it derives 
i Ie eas from the fact that it is imported in 
gs. 

Bot., Comm., &c: The wood of Hematorylon 
campeachianum. It is used as a red dye stuff. 
The Decoction of Logwood and the Extract of 
Logwood are officinal preparations. Logwood 
is used as an a in diarrhea, chronic 
dysentery, and atonic dyspepsia. It colours 
the urine of those who use it pink. (Garrod.) 


*1Oim’-ie, a. (Gr. Aocuixds (loimikos), from 
Aotnos (loimos) = contagious matter.] Of or 


es to the plague or other contagious 


J6in, * loine, *1lo. s. [0. Fr. logne, longe, 
mg) _ ig ang ag ag lumbus = 

e loin. . cogn. . Eng. lend, 
lend ; A.S. lendena = the loins.] 


L Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as IT. 

2. A joint of meat, corresponding to the 
part described under IT. 

3. (Pl.). The reins. 

ee eee rua the Ione of them that rise against 

IL Anat. (Human & Comp.): A popular 
rather than a scientific term for the soft part 
of a vertebrate, lying between the false ribs 
and the hip-joint. Scientifically this is called 
the lateral part of the lumbar region. 


loir (of as wA), s. (From Fr. loir; Prov. 
lire; Sp. liron; Port. leirdo; Ital. gliero ; 
t. glis (genit. gliris)= a dormouse.] 
Zool. : Myoxus glis. A dormouse larger than 
the common species. It is found in the south 
of Europe and in Asia. 


10i-sé-letr’-i-a, s. [Named after Loiseleur- 
Deslongchamps, a French botanist.) 
Bot. : Agenus of Ericacew, sometimes merged 
in Azalea, but Sir Joseph Hooker makes them 
~ distinct. Loiselewria procumbens is better 
known as Azalea procumbens. [AZALEA.] 


10i’-tér, * loy-ter, * loi-tren, * loy-tron, 
v.i. &t. (Dut. leuteren = to linger, to loiter, 
to trifle ; loteren = to delay, to linger. From 
the same root as Eng. lout; A.S. lutan; Icel. 
lita = to stoop ; itr = stooping.) 
A. Intrans. : To linger, to delay, to dawdle, 
to spend time idly, to be dilatory, to lag. 


“ Oh, aid me, then, to seek the pair,” 
Whom, loitering in the woods, I lost,” 
Scott : Glenfinlas. 


B. Trans. : To waste or consume in trifles ; 
to idle. Followed by away: as, To loiter 
away one’s time. 


16i'-tér-ér, s. (Eng. loiter; -er.] One who 
loiters or lingers; a lingerer, an idler; one 
who is dilatory. 
“ And gathering loiterers on the land discern 
Her i$.” Byron: Corsair, 1 4 
_tér-ing, pr. par. or a, [LomTER.] 


l0i’-tér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. loitering; -ly.] 
Ina Se ang. or dilatory manner. 


rh, ee. s. [Icel. =a deceiver, lokka, Ger. 
= to entice.] 

Scand. Mythol. : The evil deity, the author 
of all wickedness and calamities. ” He is said 
to be the father of Hela, goddess of the lower 
regions. bad 


boll, boy; pout, jw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-eian, -tian = shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, 


logotype—Lollardism 


lo’-ka-6, s. [Native name.] 

Chem.: A crude dye, originally imported 
from China under the name of Chinese Giteon, 
but now extracted from the berries of the 
common buckthorn. It contains 80 per cent. 
of mineral matter. Pure lokao, obtained by 
treating the crude dye with solution of am- 
monia carbonate, filtering, and precipitating 
with alcohol, is a compound of ammonia 
with a pure blue colouring matter called 
lokain, (NH Coat . On treating am- 
monium-lokain with ‘dile e sulphuric acid, it 
splits up into glucose and an insoluble residue, 
lokaétin, CygHyg0y9. An aqueous solution of 
crude lokao dyes cotton a pale green, but 
gives to wool and silk a pale bluish-gray. 


1o-ka/-€-tin, s. [Loxao.] 
1o’-ka-in, s. (Loxao.] 


loke (1), s. (Lock, s.] 
1, A wicket, a hatch. 
2. A private road or path, 
3. A narrow lane. 


* loke (2), s. [Lock (2), s.] 
* loke, v.t. (Loox, v.] 
*lok’-en, * loke, pa. par. ora. [Lock, v.] 


16-lig’-i-da, s. [Lat. lolig(o); fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -id@.] ns " = 
Zool.: Carpenter's name for a family of 
Cephalopods, called by Woodward and others 
Teuthide. 


161’-i-g6, s. (Lat. = the cuttle fish.] 

Zool. : Calamary. A genus of cephalopodous 
molluses, family Teuthide, sub-family Myop- 
sine gn ge D'Orbigny). The pen is 
lanceolate, with the shaft produced in front. 
It is multiplied by age, so that in old in- 
dividuals several pens are found packed 
closely together. (QOwen.) The body tapers 
behind, being much elongated in the males ; 
the fins are terminal, united, rhombic. Length, 
excluding the tentacles, from three inches to 
two and a half feet. 8. P. Woodward con- 
sidered that twenty-three recent species are 
known, these Steenstrup reduces to seven. 
They are found in all seas. One is fossil ; it 
is from the Lias. Loligo vulgaris is the 
Common Squid; L. media the Little Squid. 
(Squip.] 


161-i-godp’-sis, s. (Lat. loligo=a cuttle fish, 
‘and G . Of¥us (opsis) = look, appearance. ] 
Zool.: A genus of cephalopodous molluscs, 
family Teuthide, sub-family Oligopsine 
(Oligopsid#, D’Orbigny). The pen is slender, 
with a minute conical appendix; the body is 
elongated, the arms short, the cups in two 
rows ; the tentacles slender, the funnel valve- 
less. Eight species are known, all recent. 
They are pelagic, and found in various seas. 


16Y-i-tim, *161-i-6n, s. (Lat. llivm= 
darnel, cockle, tares.]} 

Bot. : Rye-grass. A genus of Grasses, tribe 
Hordex (Lindley), tri Poacee, sub-tribe 
Hordeacew (Sir Joseph Hooker). The spike 
is distichous, the spikelets solitary: the 
empty glume one, the flowering glumes many. 
Four species are known, all from the north 
temperate zone. Two are British, Loliwm 
perenne, the Perennial or Beardless Rye- 
grass, and L. temulentum, the Darnel. L. 
multiflorum is a colonist (Watson). The 
Bearded Rye-grass is an escape, and L, 
linicola, the Annual or Flax Rye-grass is 
L. temulentum, var. arvense. [RYE-GRASS.] 


1611, * loll-en, v.i. & t. [O. Dut, lollen = to 
sit over the fire; prob. a derivative of lull = 
to sing to sleep ; Icel. lulla = to loll; lolla = 
to move slowly ; lalla = to toddle as a child ; 
lolla = sloth.) 

A. Intransitive: 
1. To lie or recline idly ; to lie in a careless 
attitude ; to lounge. 
“The large Achilles on his press’d bed lolli: 


From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause.” 
Shakesp. ; Troilus & Cressida, i. 3. 


2. To hang from the mouth, as the tongue 
of a dog when heated with exertion and pant- 
ing. 

Fp the Dinceh distended, and'with tolting tongrie.” 
Pope: Homer ; Itiad xvi. 199. 

*3. To suffer the tongue to hang out from 
the mouth, (Said of animals.) 
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B. Trans. : To put out; to allow to ha: 
from the mouth. . = 
“ With his lolled to’ he faintly li ds 
‘Srpden dl ee aecwae eect 
*16l1, s. [Loun, v.] One who lolls about; a 
lounger, an idler, 
“A lobbe, a loute, a heavy loll, a logge.” 
Breton: Pasquil's Madcappe, p. 10, 
LOl'-lard, s. [A confusion between two 
words; loller = one who lolls about, a lazy 
fellow, and O, Dut. lollaerd =a mumbler of 
prayers, a Lollard, from lulen, lollen = to 
sing, to hum.) 
Eeclesiol. &: Church Hist. (Pl): 


1, A name given toa religious association 
which arose at Antwerp about the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. By some, Walter 
Lollard, who was burnt alive at Cologne in 
1322, is said to have been the founder, but it 
seems to have existed before his time. The 
members were unmarried men and widowers, 
who lived in community under a chief, reservs 
ing to themselves, however, the right of return- 
ing to their former mode of life. In 1472 the 
Pope constituted them a religious order. In 
1506 Julius Il. increased their privileges, 
They continued to the French Revolution. 


2, The name, having become one of con- 
tempt, was applied to the followers of 
Wycliffe, and especially to the poor preachers 
whom he sent out. lLechler states that ‘*g 
monkish zealot, Henry Cromp, of the Cister- 
cian Monastery of Bawynglas, in the county 
of Meath,” preaching before the University 
of Oxford, on Saturday, June 14, 1382, ‘‘in- 
dulged in violent attacks upon the Wiclif 
party, and applied to them the heretic name 
of Lollards, which had recently come into 
use, but till that time had never been publicl 
employed.” (Lechler: Wiclif and ‘his ‘English 
Precursors, ed. Lorimer.) Whilst Richard IL 
reigned, the persecution of the Lollards was 
not heartily favoured by the Court, though 
proceedings against them were authorised, 
and in 1395 they presented a petition to 
Parliament for the reform of the Church. 
But on the accession of the House of Lan- 
easter, in 1399, a change for the worse took 
place. The clergy had assisted Henry IV. to 
the throne, in return for which he followed 
their directions as to the Lollards, and the 
Act de heretico comburendo was passed as 2 
Henry IV., c. 15. The first Lollard martyr 
was William Sautre, who was burnt in London, 
Feb. 12, 1401. The second was Thomas Badby, 
a mechanic in the diocese of Worcester, who 
was burnt in 1409 or 1410. Henry V., who 
carried out the ecclesiastical policy of his 
father, became king in 1413. On Sept. 25 of 
the same year, Sir John Oldcastle (Lord 
Cobham), who had edited the works of 
Wycliffe, was peda Hp to be ‘fa most per- 
nicious and detestable heretic.” In Jan., 
1414, a conspiracy of Lollards under the 
leadership of Lord Cobham was alleged to 
have been detected, and he was committed to 
the Tower, but escaped into Wales. Being 
recaptured, he was put to death by cruel tor- 
ture in St. Giles’ Fields, London, on Dec. 25, 
1418. [Wyciirrrres.] 


“John Wycliffe had by his doctrine won many dis- 
ciples unto him (who after were called Lollards), pro- 
fessing poverty, going barefoot and poorly c in 
russet.’”—Baker. Chronicle Edw. I1/.; Affairs of the 
Church, 


LOl-lard-ism, s. (Eng. Lollard ; -ism.] 
Theol. & Church Hist. : The tenets of the 
followers of John Wycliffe. The views of 
Wycliffe underwent a process of development 
as his researches and experience extended, 
and were by no means the same at all periods 
of his life. In so far as they departed from 
Roman Catholicism, they approached, and, in 
some cases, went beyond what subsequently 
became the doctrine and discipline of Cal- 
vinism or Puritanism, commingled with an an- 
tagonistic element, Erastianism. Among the 
articles of his pronounced ‘‘ heretical” by an 
assembly of ecclesiastical notables, convened 
in London, in 1882, by Wm, Courtnay, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, were these :— 

“1. That the substance of material bread and wine 
doth remain in the Sacrament of the Altar after con- 
secration. 

“3. That Christ is not in the Sacrament of the 
Altar truly and really in His proper corporeal person. 

**5. That if a man be only contrite, all exterior con- 
fession is to him superfluous and invalid. 

“7, That it hath no foundation in the Gospel that 
Christ did ordain the Mass. : 

“g, That if the Pope be a reprobate and an evil 
man, and consequently a member of the devil, he 
hath no power over the faithful of Christ given to 
him by any, unless, peradventure, it be given him by 
the Emperor. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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“9. That after Urban VI, none other is to be re- 
ceived as Pope, but that Christendom ought to live 
after the manner of the Greeks under its own laws. 

“Jo. That it is against the sacred Scriptures that 
ecclesiastical persons should have any temporal 
position.” , 

Among fourteen articles adjudged to be 

erroneous” were the following :— 


“13, That a prelate or bishop excommunicating a 
cleric who hath appealed to the king or the council 
of the realm, in doing so is a traitor to the king and 
the realm. 

“15, That it is lawful for any deacon or presbyter 
to preach the Word of God without the authority or 
licence of the Apostolic See, or of a Catholic bishop or 
of any other recognised authority. 

“17, Also that temporal lords may at will take 
away their temporal goods from churches habitually 
delinquent. 

“18, That tithes are pure alms, and that parishioners 
may for the offences of their curates detain them, and 
bestow them on others at sp eaeRre, and that tenants 
may correct delinquent landlords at will. 

“24. That friars are bound to get their living by the 
labour of their hands, and not by begging.” | LoLuARD.] 


¢ Lol-lard-y, s. [Eng. Lollard; -y.] The 
same aS LOLLARDISM (q.V.). 


“When the eyes of the Christian world began to 
open, and the seeds of the Protestant religion (though 
under the opprobrious name of lollardy) took root in 
this kingdom."—Blackstone: Comment., bk. iv., ch. 4. 


1611'-ér, s. [Eng. loll; -er.] One who lolls 
about ; a lounger, an idle vagabond. 


“*Now, good men,” quod our hoste, ‘herkneth to me, 
‘I smella loller in the wind,’ quod he,” 
t Chaucer : C. T., 12,914. 


10ll’-ing, pr. par. Ga. [LOut, v.] 


16l-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. lolling; -ly.] Ina 
lolling, dawdling fashion, 


161’-li-pop, s. [Etym. doubtful; pop is pro- 
bably the same as pap (q.v.), and lolly is 
perhaps the same as in loblolly (q.v.).] A 
sweet ; a kind of sugar confection which dis- 
solves easily in the mouth. 


161-lop, vi. (Lott, v.] 
1, To move heavily. 
2. To lounge or idle about. 


“A room where sat or We eleven ladies.”— 
Reade: Cloister & Hearth, ch. iii. 
> f 


mar’-i-a, s. (Mod. Lat., fr. Gr. Adpa 
a = the hem, fringe, or border of a robe, 
yom the marginal sori.] 

Bot.: Hard Fern. A genus of ferns, order 
Polypodiaces. It has more or less barren and 
quite fertile fronds, the latter with linear sori, 
and an involucre close to the margin. Forty 
species are known: one is British, Lomaria 
Spicant, better known as Blechnum boreale. 
[BLECHNUM. ] 


Lombard, s. [Low Lat. Longobardi = long 
beards, the Latinized form of the German 
words for long and beard. It has also been 
derived from Lat. longus, Ger. lang = long, 
and O. H. Ger. barte, part = a_ battle-axe. 
Another etymology is from Low Ger. bérde = 
a fertile plain on the banks of a river, the 
name thus signifying dwellers on the banks 
(of the Elbe).| 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A native of Lombardy in Italy. 

*2, A money-changer, money-lender, or 
banker; so called from the profession being 

» first followed in London by immigrants from 
Lombardy. The name is still kept up in 
Lombard Street in London, where a large 
number of banks and bankers have their 
places of business. The three golden balls, 
the sign of a pawnbroker, also preserve the 
name, these being the arms of Lombardy. 

* 3, A bank. 

“A lombard unto this day signifying a bank for 

usury or pawns.”—Fuller : Ch. Hist., III. v. 10. 

*4, A public institution for lending money 
to the poor at low interest upon articles 
deposited in pledge. 

*TI. Ordn.: A kind of cannon. 


*lom’-bard-eér, s. [Eng. lombard; -eer.] A 
money-lender, a pawnbroker. (Howel: Letters, 
I. vi. 14.) 


Lom-bard'-ic, a. [Eng. Lombard; -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to Lombardy or the Lombards. 


Lombardic alphabet, s. An alphabet 
derived from the Roman, and used in the ma- 
nuscripts of Italy. 


Lombardic architecture, s. The 
style of architecture that prevailed in Lom- 
bardy and part of Upper Italy, and which for 
a long time was recognized as a distinct Lom- 
bard style, presenting essential points of 
difference from the other Later Romanesque 


Lollardy—London. : 


styles. In the Lombard churches the type of 
Early Christian architecture was abandoned, 
and the vaulted basilica was introduced in its 
stead, although this system was subjected to 
several necessary modifications. Many pecu- 
liaritiesassert themselves in which the vaulted 
basilicas of Lombardy differ from those of 
other countries. This occurs particularly in 
the facades, which have not, as is usually the 
case, a higher central portion and low side 
divisions, but which present one mass, termi- 
nating in a gable above, under the slopes of 
which, as wellas in the choir and dome, are 
introduced ar- cade galleries. The se- 
paration in- to central and side 


LOMBARDIC ARCHITECTURE. 


(The Church ef San Zenone, Verona.) 


divisions, as marking out the nave and aisles, 
is only effected in a way that harmonizes but 
indifferently with the whole by means of pilas- 
ters and half-columns. Besides the small ar- 
cade galleries below the gable, the whole of the 
facade is frequently decorated with one or more 
of these rows of arcades one above another, 
either continuous or grouped, with pilaster- 
strips between the groups. The west front is 
sometimes embellished with a large and ele- 
gant rose window, which in fact forms one of 
the chief beauties of the fagades of many of 
the churches in Italy, which are built in the 
Later Romanesque style. 


Lombardic School of Painting, s. 
The distinguishing characteristics of this 
school are—grace, an agreeable taste for de- 
sign, without great correctness, a mellowness 
of pencil, and a beautiful mixture of colours. 
Antonio Allegri, called Correggio, was the 
father and greatest ornament of this school : 
he began by imitating nature alone, but as he 
was chiefly delighted with the graceful, he 
was careful to purify his design ; he made his 
figures elegant and large, and varied his out- 
lines by frequent undulations, but was not 
always pure and correct, though bold in his 
conceptions. Correggio painted in oil, a kind 
of painting susceptible of the greatest delicacy 
and sweetness; and as his character led him 
to cultivate the agreeable, he gave a pleasing, 
captivating tone to his pictures. 


Lom’-bardy, s. [Lomparp.] A province in the 
north of Italy, of which Milan is the capital.] 


Lombardy-poplar, s. 
Bot. : Populus fastigiata. [POPULUS, PoPLAR.] 


10'-mént, 10-mén’-ttim, s. [Lat. lomentum, 
a mixture of bean-meal and rice kneaded 
together, used by the Roman ladies for pre- 
serving the skin. ] 

Bot.: A legume divided internally by dis- 
sepiments, not dehiscing longitudinally, but 
either remaining always closed as in Catharto- 
carpus fistula, or separating into pieces at 
transverse contractions along its length as in 
Ornithopus, Lindley places it in his order 
Apocarpi. (Gcertner & Lindley.) Now gene- 
rally limited to an indehiscent legume, sepa- 
rating spontaneously by a transverse articula- 
tion between each seed. 


* 10-mén-ta'-¢é-ee, s. pl. [Lat. loment(wm); 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Botany: 

1, The name given by Linneeus to the fifty- 
sixth order of his Natural System. It con- 
tained Leguminous plants, with jointed pods, 
Cesalpiniex and Mimosee. 

2, A sub-order of Cruciferse, having lomen- 
taceous pods, British genera, Crambe, Cakile, 
and Raphanus. 


10-mén-ta/-¢é-oils (or ceous as shits), a. 
loment(wm) ; Eng. adj. suff. -aceous.] [Lat. 


1, Ord. Lang.: Pertaining to or like a 
loment. 


2. Bot.: Having the kind of pericarp called 
a loment. , 


lo-mén-tar-é-2, s. pl. [Mod Lat. tomen- 
tur(ia); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -e@.] 

Bot.: A sub-order of Ceramiaceez, The 
frond is cellular; the ceramidia have pear- 
shaped granules at the base of a cup-shaped en- 
velope, finally bursting by a pore ; tetraspores 
scattered within the branches. (Lindley.) 


16-mén-tar’-i-a, s. pee lomentarius = a 
dealer in lomentum (q.v.). ] ; 
Bot.: The typical genus of the Lomentares 
(q-v.). 


15-mén’-tiim, s. [Loment.] 


10’-mon-ite, s. [LAUMONTITE.] 
Min. : The same as LAUMONTITE (q.¥.). 


lomp,s. (LUMPFISH.] 


lon’-chid-ite, s. [Gr. AoyxiSvov (longchidion) 
=a small spear ; Ger. lonchidit.J 
Min.: A mineral which, judging from its 
analyses, would appear to be a mixture of 
marcasite and mispickel (q.v.). Occurs m 
tin-white crystals (Ger. kausimkies), and 
massive in Saxony and Cornwall. Dana in- 
cludes it under marcasite. 


10n-chi'’-tis, s. [Lat. lonchitis ; Gr. Aoyxizs 
(longchitis) = (as adj.) like a spear, (as subst.) 
an orchid with spear-shaped seeds; Adyxn 
(longché) =a spear-head, in allusion to ae 
shape of the fronds.] 
Bot. : A genus of Ferns, order Polypodiaces. 
Two known species, both handsome, from the: 
West Indies. 


16n-chi-riis, s. [Gr. Adsyxn (longché)=a 
lance, and ovpa (oura) =a tail.) 
Ichthy.: A genus of Acanthopterygians, 
family Scienide, established by Bloch and 
adopted by Cuvier. Two species are known. 


* londe, s. 


*Lon-den-oys, s. [Lonpon.] A native or 
inhabitant of London. 


* Lon-din’-i-iim, s. [Lonpon.] 


Lon’-don, s. (Lat. Londiniwm, prob. from 
O. Brit. lyn=a lake, and din =a town or 
harbour for ships.] The capital of England. 

“The t leputh Lude’ that 
Mind Won ae Glapuarts bodice ia 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 44. 
London-basin, s. 
Geol.: A series of Tertiary deposits in a 
depression in the older strata under and 
around the city of London. 


London-clay, s. 


1. Geol. & Paleont. : A formation of Lower 
Eocene age; so called from its existing at 
and near London. It consists of a tenacious 
brown and bluish-gray clay, with layers of 
concretions called septaria. In the Isle of 
Sheppey the London-clay is 500 feet thick. 
Fossils have been obtained from it chiefly 
at Highgate Hill, London, in the Isle of 
Sheppey, and Bognor on the Sussex coast. It. 
contains 254 fossil molluscs, mostly tropical, 
166 of them not found in any other Eocene 
beds in Britain. Remains‘of a saw-fish and a 
sword-fish, of various turtles, a crocodile, and 
a serpent thirteen feet long [PaLazopuis], have 
been found with mammals such as Choropo- 
tamus, Lophiodon, &c. The upper fifty feeb 
of the Sheppey clay have furnished many seeds 
and fruits. A few have been described by 
Mr. Bowerbank in his Fossils of the London 
Clay. There are Nipadites, a palm-like fruit 
[NrpapiTes], Petrophiloides, a Protead, an 
acacia-like legume, a cucurbitaccous fruit, an 
anona, &c. The fruits seem to have floated 
down a great river, flowing from what is now 
the continent. The climate of the Eocene 
period in Britain was hotter than any which 
has since existed. (Lyell.) 


2. Comm. : The clay is used for brickmaking ; 
septaria of the London clay [1] are collected 
from sea-cliffs near Harwich, on shoals off the 
Essex coast, and from the Isle of Sheppey, 
and burnt for Roman cement. (Lyell,) 


London-pride, s. 

Bot.: Saxifraga wmbrosa, particularly the 
sub-species, and a variety of the same specific 
name, The plant itself, which is wild in the 
westand south-west of Ireland, end naturalized 
in some ogher parts of Britain, has coriaceous 


[LanD, s.] 


fate, {At, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mute, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill: try, Syrian. 2, = 6; ey =a. qu = kw. 


leaves and panicled cymes of small white 
flowers, s) with red. The variety has 
the leaves compactly rosulate, oblong, ovate, 
crenate. Called also None-so-pretty, Pretty 
pail a St. Patrick’s Cabbage. (slr Joseph 


London-rocket, s. 

Bot.: Sisybrium Irio, It has runcinate, 
toothed, or pinnatifid glabrous leaves and 
yellow flowers. It occurs on old walls, &c., 
near Berwick and Dublin. Watson considers 
it a denizen. It derives its ular name from 
the fact that it sprang up abundantly after 
the great fire of London in 1666, 


London-white, s. 
Pigments: A pure white lead, prepared with 


care, and ground to a state of considerable 
fineness. 


Lon’-dén-ér, s. [Eng. London; -er.) A 
native, inhabitant, or citizen of London. 


“The hearing of this demeanor, 
highly offended withall, that ee sank to fhe London. 
ers.”—Holinshed : Henry [1 1. (an. 1232). 
* Lon’-dén-ism, s. [Eng. London; -ism.} 
A mode of expression or action peculiar to 
Londoners, 


“ The Londonisms as I may call them, are far from 
being reproachable in themselves.”"—Pegge: Anec. of 
the ing. Lang. 


Lén’-don-ize, v.t. &i. -[Eng. London; -ize.] 
A. Trans. : To invest with some quality or 
characteristic peculiar to London or to Lon- 
doners. 
B. Intrans.: To imitate the manners or 
language of Londoners. 


lone, a. [A shortened form of alone (q.v.).] 

1. Without any companion or fellow ; single, 
unaccompanied ; not having another or others 
near. 

7 those pathless wilds appear’ 

yin pee eed with my presence Sheer'd.” 
Shenstone > Judgment of Hercules. 
2. Solitary, unfrequented, retired, seldom 
visited by man, deserted. 
“ Where shall he find, in foreign land, 
So Jone a lake, so sweet a strand!" 
Seott > Lady of the Lake, vi. 15. 


3. Single, unmarried; without or having 
lost a husband. (Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV.., ii. 1.) 


lone-star, s. 

Hist,: An American secret society esta- 
blished in 1848 for extending the territory of 
the United States over all the continent of 
America and the adjacent islands. It did not 
long attract notice. 


lone (1), s [Laye.] 
*lone (2), s. [Loay, s.] 


ldne’-li-néss, s. (Eng. lonely ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being alone or 
lonely ; seclusion, retirement from company ; 
want of company ; solitude. 


“With a finte 
Her loneliness she cheers.” 
Wordsworth ; Ruth. 


2. Sadness for want of company or sym- 
pathy. (Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vii.) 
* 3. Disposition to solitude, indisposition 
for company. 
i ee now I see 
. ‘Shakes : Alls Well that Ends Well, 1, 3. 


Jone’-1y, a. [Eng. lone, a; -ly,} 
1. Alone, lone, not accompanied by or 
having others near ; solitary. 


\e lonely stood.” 
Deep in a dell her cot Fe eda 


2. Deserted, unfrequented, retired, solitary. 


“ They lonely cliff before.” 
Neen ee ee et 2 Roney, 10. 


3. Sad from want of companionship or 
sympathy ; lonesome. 


7 heart—the heart is lonely still!” 
gx Bron =, Oe regis More. 


*4, Addicted to or fond of solitude or seclu- 
sion; averse to company. 

* lone’ * loan-nesse, s. [Eng. lone, 
&; ~ness.) e quality or state of being lone ; 
loneliness, lonesomeness, solitude. 

“ He adds, ‘ court know the good, 
ee Sailens rece Donne ; \Sottreh, 4, 

lone’-sdme, * lone-som, «. [Eng. lone, a; 

-some.] 


1. Lonely, deserted, unfrequented. (Words- 


boil, bd}; PSAt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = 


-cian, -tian = shan. 


Londoner—long 


2. Sad from want of companionship or 
sympathy ; lonely. 
3. Fit or adapted for solitude. 


“Neither shall we content ourselves in lonesome 
and private soliloquies, to whisper out the 
divine praises,"—Sarrow. Sermons, vol. 4, ser, 8. 


*lone’-séme-ly, adv. [Bng. lonesome ; -ly.) 
In a lonesome manner. 


lone'-séme-néss, s. (Eng. lonesome ; ness. } 
The quality or state of being lonesome ; soli- 


tude, loneliness, 
“ The gloominess of the prospect added horror to the 
Tonesomeness of the place,” 2 Life of Sir W. 


long, * a., adv., & s. [A.S. lang, long; 
cogn. with Dan. lang; Icel. langr ; Dut. lang ; 
Sw. lang; Goth. laggro; Ger. lang; Lat. 
longus.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Drawn out iu a line or in the direction of 
length ; having length. It is the — to 
short, and is contradistinguished from wide 
and broad : vet wees exceeding the ordin- 
ary or usual length. 

“ This is a devil, and no monster: I will leave him ; 

I have no jong spoon.”—Shakesp, : Tempest, ii. 2. 

2. Drawn out or protracted in time ; lasting 
or extending over or through a considerable 
length of time. 

“Honour thy father and mother that thy days 

may be long upon the land. '"—Fxodus xx. 12. 

3. Extending over a certain specified length 
or measure : as, a foot long, an hour long. 

4, Continued by succession to a great or 
extended series, 

5, Continued or protracted in sound : as, a 
long note. 

6. Tedious in narration; extended to too 
great a length ; verbose. 

“ A tale should never be too Jong.” 
Prior: Paulo Purganti. 

7. Dilatory, slow ; happening or occurring 
after a protracted interval. 

“Death will not be long in coming.”—Fcclus. : 

xiv. 12. 

8. Extending far into futurity ; far-seeing : 
as, He has a long head. 

9. Lingering, longing. (In this sense, per- 
haps, connected or confused with long, v.) 

vs , and casting a look A 

peuritphs Sarikoe semana 

B, As adverb: 

1. To a great extent in space or distance : 
as, a line long drawn out. 

2. To a great extent or amount of time. 


“He should not stay long in the plaee.”—Hosea 
xiil. 18, 


3. At a point of time far distant either 
poy or in the future; as, long before ; 
long after. 

4, Throughout the whole extent or dura- 
tion of. 


“ The God which fed me all my life long unto this 
day.” —Genesis x\viii. 15. 


5. To a point of time in futurity, 


“How shall the words of thy mouth be like 
a strong wind ?”—Jod viii. 2. 

6. For a greater, or the greatest length of 
time. (In the comparative and superlative.) 


“When she could not longer hide him, she took for 
him an ark of bulrushes.’—£xodus i. & 


C, As substantive: 

L. Ord. Lang. : Anything which is long, ex- 
tended, or protracted. 

II, Technically: , 

*1, Mus.: A note whose length in common 
time is equal to four semibreves. 

2. Pros. : A long syllable or foot. 


“| (1) In the long run: In the end; even- 
tually. 

(2) The long: 

Eng. Univ.: The long vacation. 

(3) The long and the short or the short and 
the long of a matter: The whole matter in 
brief or in a few words, 

{ Long is largely used in composition in 
English, the meanings of the compound words 
being generally obvious: as, for instance, 
long-absent, long-backed, long-contested, long- 
continued, long-deferred, long-delayed, long-ex- 
pected, long-haired, lung-handed, long-lost, long- 
parted, long-practised, long-promised, long-re- 
sounding, long-sought, long-stretching, long- 
threatened, long-tried, long-visaged, long-wished, 
&e. 


t long-ago, s. Time long past. (Poetical.) 
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long-armed, a. 
Long-armed Ape : 
Zool. : The Gibbon (q.v.). 


long-beard, s. Tillandsia usneoides, 
long-billed, a. Having a long bill. 
Long-billed Cuckoos : 


Ornith.: The name dike by Swainson to 
his Leptostoming, a sub-family of Cuculide. 


long-bone, s. [Cy.inpri0, (3).] 


long-breathed, a. Able to retain the 
breath for a long time ; long-winded. 


long-cloth, s. 


Fabric: A peculiar kind of fine cotton 
cloth, made milled or plain, 


long-clothes, s. pl. An infant's dress, 
which descends below the feet, 


long-dozen, s. Thirteen. 


long-drawn, a. Wxtended to a great 
length. (Goldsmith: Deserted Village.) 

long-eared, a. Having very long ears. 

Long-eared Bat : 

Zool.: Plecotus awritus, a common British 
species, occurring also in Europe, North 
Africa, and Central Asia. Fur long, thick, 
and soft; hairs blackish, tipped above with 
brown, with a reddish or grayish tinge ; head 
and body about two inches long ; expanse of 
wings, ten inches, : 

Long-eared Fox: 

Zool. : Megalotis Lalandii, one of the Canide, 
peculiar to South Africa. It resembles a 
fennic, but the bushy tail is straight, only 
half the length of the body and head, which 
together measure some twenty-four inches. 
Ears large, snout long and pointed ; colour, 
grayish-yellow, white beneath, tail darker. 
‘Lhis fox differs from other Canide in the dental 
formula, the molars being {/ instead of =. 

Long-eared Hedgehog : 

Zool. : Erinaceusauritus. Habitat, Western 
Asiatic Russia, especially near the Caspian, 
The ears are large, the muzzle and legs longer 
than in £. ewropceus, from which in habit it 
differs little. 

Long-eared Owl: 

Ornith. ; Asio otus, 

long Eliza, s. (For def. see extract.) 

“ A co! ndent writes to us from Holland : ‘ Long 
Etizas (the trade term for certain blue and white vases 

ornamented with figures of tall thin China-women) is 
a name derived undoubtedly from the German or 
Dutch. Our sailors and traders called certain Chinese 
vases, from the figures which distinguished them, 
lange Lischen (=tall Lizzies), and the Luglish sailors 
and traders jean poly veaneleee this into long Elizas,” 
—Pall Mali Gazette, Dec. 4, 1884. 

long-field, s. 

Cricket : A term including long-field off and 
long-tield on (q.v.). 

Long-field off: 

Cricket: A fielder stationed behind and to 
the left of the bowler. Commonly contracted 
to long-off. 

Long-field on: 

Cricket: A fielder stationed behind and to 
the right of the bowler. Commonly contracted 
to long-on. 

long-finned, a. Having an abnormally 
long fin or fins. 

Long-finned Whale : 

Zool. : Megaptera longimana. 

long-firm, s. <A party of swindlers who 
obtain goods on credit, which they imme- 
diately dispose of, moving from place to place 
to avoid detection. The epithet probably has 
reference to the number of persons engaged in 
such nefarious pursuits, 


long-flax, s. Flax to be spun its natural 
length without cutting. 


long-gland, s. 
Bot. : The orchidaceous genus Macradenia. 


leng-headed, s. 
1. Lit.: Having a long head; specif., in 
ethnology, dolichocephalic (q.v.). 


“Two human skulls discovered at the same time 
ferred by Prof. Huxley to the long-headed Iberic 


Having long arms. 


are ref q 
type."—Dawkins : Early Man in Britain, ch. x. 


2, Fig.: Shrewd, far-seeing. 


*long-home, s. The grave. 
* Man goeth to his long home.”— Kccles. xii. 5. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing- 
zhi. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, ~dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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long-horned a. Having long horns: as, 
&@ long-horned breed of cattle. 


long-horns, s. pl. 

Entom. : The genus Adela, by Stainton placed 
under the family Tineide, by some others 
considered to be the type of a family Adelide. 
The antennz are about three times as long as 
the wings. The most common species, Adela 
viridella, flies in companies like gnats among 
oak-trees about the end of May. 

long-hundred, s. One hundred and 
twenty. 

long-leg, s. 

Cricket: A fielder stationed behind and to 
the left of the wicket-keeper. 

long-legged, a. Having abnormally long 
legs. 

Long-legged Chatterers : 

Ornith.: The name given by Swainson to 
his Leiotrichane, a sub-family of Ampelide. 

Long-legged Hawks: 

Ornith.: The raptorial sub-family Accipi- 
trine, the members of which have the tarsus 
about equal in length to the tibial bone. In 
all other members of the Falconide the tibia 
is always longer than the tarsus. 

Long-legged Plover: 

Ornith. : Himantopus melanopterus. 

Long-legged Thrushes : 

Ornith.: The name given by Swainson to 
his Crateropodine, a sub-family of Merulide. 
They are larger than ordinary thrushes, are 
of sombre tint, and live by preference in the 
vicinity of water. 

long-legs, s. [Dappy Lonc-.xas]. 

long-lived, a. Having a long life or 
existence,; lasting long. 

= i The ROBES of che Joes od tree 
rin; Ww: ecay. 
ett Wordsworth e atanatore bk. vi. 

long-measure, s. 

1. Measure of length; lineal measure, 

2. [Lonc-METRE]. 

long-metre, s. 

Music: The name of a hymn metre, four 
lines 8’s, marked in books as L.M. 

long-necked, a. Having a long neck. 

Long-necked Chelodine : 

Zool. : Chelodina longicollis, a river or marsh 
tortoise from the region of the Murray river 
in Australia. 

long-nose, s. 

Ichthy. : A popular name for a pike—Belone 
vulgaris. 

long-nosed, a. Having a long nose, 

Long-nosed Monkey : 

Zool. : Semnopithecus nasalis, the Proboscis 
Monkey. [Kana.] 

Long-nosed Shrew: 

Zool. : Sorex longirostris, from North America. 

Long-nosed Skate: 


Ichthy.: Raja or Raia vomer, a species of 
British Skate, with the snout prolonged to a 
sharp point. The fish is from four feet seven 
inches long, a little above three feet broad, 
the tail sixteen inches. The skin of the body 
is smooth, but the tail is rough, with large 
recurved spines on each border. Colour of 
the fish leaden above, with dark spots below. 
It is brought to the London market, 


long-off, s. [Long-field off.) 

long-on, s. [Long-field on.] 

Long Parliament, s. 

Hist.: A celebrated Parliament which con- 
tinued between twelve and thirteen years. It 
first met on Nov. 3, 1640, and was dissolved 
by Oliver Cromwell on April 20, 16538, [Par- 
LIAMENT.] 

long-plane, s. 

Joinery: A joiner’s plane used when a piece 
of stuff is to be planed up very straight. 

long-poil, s. 

Fabric: A shaggy velvet. 

long-primer, s. 

Print. : A size of type between Small Pica 
and Bourgeois. 


This line is set in Long Primer. 


gate, ft, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére,; camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 08 


tong 


long-range barometer, s. A barome- 
ter, ae upper portion of whose tube is in 
spiral form, and of diminished diameter, the 
distance between the coils being usually 12 
base to 1 perpendicular, so that each inch rise 
of mercury in the tube is indicated by an 
advance of 12 inches in the spiral coil. An- 
other form of long-range barometer is that 
filled with glycerine instead of mercury, with 
a tube twenty-seven feet long, This incon- 
venient length has led to the invention of a 
combined mercury and glycerine barometer. 
It consists of two vertical tubes forty inches 
in length, and joined at the bottom by a short 
curve. One, larger in diameter, and closed at 
the top, is filled with mercury, which extends 
through the bend, and partly into the second 
tube of less diameter, which is further partly 
filled with glycerine. The rising and falling 
of the mercurial column in the large tube, 
having a lighter fluid to balance, and that 
dispersed over a larger space by reason of the 
difference in the diameter of the two tubes, a 
longer range is obtained, due both to the un- 
equal capacity of the two tubes and the dif- 
ference in the specific gravity of the two fluids. 
These barometers admit of minute variations 
being read without the aid of a vernier. 


long-ruffer, s. A coarse heckle. [HECKLE.] 

long-saw, s. A pit-saw. 

long - shielded, a. Having a long, 
shield-like defence on the body. 

Long-shielded Jacare: 

Zool.: An alligator, Jacare longiscutata, of 
an olive-colour, with spotted jaws, from 
tropical America. 

long-sight, s. The same as Lonc-sIGHT- 
EDNESS (q.V.). 

long-sighted, a. 

1, Able to see to a great distance. 

2. Able to see things distinctly at a dis- 
tance but not close at hand; presbyotic. 

8. Far-seeing, shrewd, sagacious. 


“Dictated by a long-sighted desire of making the 
royal office more durable.” — Lewis: Cred. Karly 
Roman History, ch. xiv., § 15. 


long-sightedness, s. 

1, A defect of sight by reason of which 
objects are seen distinctly when at a distance, 
but confusedly when close at hand. 

4] Where long-sight occurs, the eye is not 
sufficiently convergent, so that the image of 
the object looked at is formed beyond the 
retina, If the object be removed to a certain 
distance, the object will fall exactly on the 
retina and be clearly seen. Long-sightedness 
is the usual accompaniment of advancing 
years. The spectacles used for it are con- 
vergent lenses. [SPECTACLES.] Called also 
Presbytism (q.v.). 

2. The power or faculty of seeing to a great 
distance. 

3. Sagacity, shrewdness. 


long-slide, s. 

Steam engin. : A slide-valve of such length 
as to cover the ports at both ends of cylinder, 
and having a hollow back which forms an 
eduction passage. 

long-slip, s. 

Cricket: A fielder stationed behind and to 
the right of the wicket-keeper. 

long-spined, a. Having long spines. 

Long-spined Echidna: [RoRCUPINE-ECHIDNA]. 

long-stalked, a. Having along stalk. 

Long-stalked Crab: 

Zool. ; The genus Podophthalmus. 


long-stop, s. 
Cricket: A fielder placed behind the wicket- 
keeper to stop any balls which may pass him. 
long-stop, v.i. 
Cricket: To act as long-stop. 
*long-sufferance, s. Forbearance to 
punish ; mercy, patience. (Scott : Rokeby, iv. 24.) 
long-suffering, a. & s. 
A, As adj.: Forbearing, patient, bearing 
injuries or provocation for a long time. 
“The Lord G iful and I - 
ing, and el nt ar iveondnes Sed inate eee: 


B. As subst.: The same as Lona-surFER- 
ANCE (q.v.), 


“What if God endured with much long. 
vessels of wrath fitted to Kusteuplont ae tate 


long-tackle block, s. 

Naut. : A block having two single sheaves, 
one above the other. The lower one is two- 
thirds the size of the upper. It is used in 
combination with a single block, to form long- 
tackle for loading or other purchase. 


long-tail, s. & a. 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, An animal, especially a dog, having am 
uncut tail. As the dogs of those not quali- 
fied to hunt had their tails cut, the word came 
to signify gentlefolk. 


“Come cut and Longtail under the degree of a squire.” 
—Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, li. 4. 


2. A greyhound. (Slang). 

TI. Zool. (Pl.): The genus Harelda (q.v.). 
(Lone-TaILeD Duck.] 

A. As adj.: Having the tail uncut, as @ 
dog. 

long-tailed, a. Having a long tail. 

Long-tailed Bats: 

Zool. : The genus Miniopterus (q.v.). 

Long-tailed Blue Jays: 

Ornith. : The genus Xanthura (q.v.). 

Long-tailed Duck, Long-tailed Hareld : 

Ornith. : Fuligina (Anas) glacialis, a winter 
visitor to Britain. It is remarkable for its 
elongated tail-feathers. 

Long-tailed Field-Mouse : 

Zool. : Mus sylvaticus, the Wood Mouse (q.v.}. 

Long-tailed Hareld: [Long-tailed Duck]. 

Long-tailed Hawk : 

Ornith. : Micrastur semitorquatus. 

Long-tailed Horned Owl: 

Ornith.: The same as Long-eared Owl (q.v.). 

Long-tailed Locust-eater: 

Ornith.: The name given by Swainson to 
Gryllivora longicauda, one of the Sylvide. 

Long-tailed Mole : 

Zool.: Talpa macrwra, a native of Northern 
India. 

Long-tailed Pangolin: 

Zool.: Manis tetradactyla, a scaly Ant-eater 
from Eastern Africa, Dark-brown in colour, 
with the hair of the face and under-sides black 5 
from two to three feet in length, of which the 
tail makes up two-thirds. Called also the 
Four-fingered Pangolin. 

Long-tailed Tiger Cat: 

Zool. : Felismacrurus. Habitat, Brazil, where 
it was discovered by Prince Maximilian of 
Neuwied. It resembles the ocelot, but is 
smaller, and its spots are not so well marked. 
Length of body, about twenty-seven inches ; 
tails, fourteen inches. Sometimes called the 
Oceloid Leopard. 

Long-tailed Titmouse : 

Ornith. : Parus caudatus. the Bottle-tit, 

Long-tailed Trogon: 

( —— Pharomacrus mocinno, the Quesal 
q.V.). 
long-threadworm, s. [THREADWORM.] 


long-timber, s. 

Shipbuilding: A timber’ rising from the 
cants, and continued in one piece to the top 
of the second futtock. 

long-tom, s. 

1, Mining: An apparatus used by the 
Californians for washing gold from the earth 
or gravel in which it is found. It consists of 
a wooden trough, from twelve to twenty-five 
feet long and about a foot-wide. At its lower 
end it widens, and its floor there is of sheet- 
iron pierced with holes half an inch in diame- 
ter, under which is placed a flat box a couple 
of inches deep. The apparatus is set at an 
inclination over the place which is to be 
worked, and astream of water is kept running 
through it by means of a hose; and, while 
some of the party shovel in the dirt, one man 
stands at the lower end stirring the mass, as 
it is washed down, and separating the stones, 
while the earth and gravel fall through the 
sieve into another box, where they are again 
sifted. (Bartlett.) 


2. Ordnance: A cannon of large size and 
special length. 


*long-tongued, a. Talkative, chatterin 
prating. (Shakesp. : "3 Henry VI., ii.) 


marine; g6, pdt, 
= 6; ey=a& qu = kw. 


long-vacation, ». [Vacatioy.] 


long-valve, s. 

Steam-eng. : (Lona-siipE], 

long-waisted, a. 

A. Ordinary Language : 

e wierd a long waist. (Said of persons.) 
ite = the armpits to the waist. (Said 


B. Naut.: Applied to a shi 1 
waist. [Warr] eee Stine, Lahn, 


pp loelanpaen ae 
avi : bi 
bration ng good breath or wind; long 


2. Tedious: wearisome from prolixity. (A 
Plied to persons and things.) , 
oi ld ha long-winded 
without booka."—Mucuuiays Hist Supe on 
long-windedness, s Tedious pro- 
lixity. z 
“ He makes the Doctor, in spite of his long-winded- 
ad Mal Gaal, Pie ee ee 
long-winged, a. Having long wings. 
Long-winged Puff-bird: 
Ornith. : Chel: tera tenebrosa, one of the 
Bucconide, from the warmer parts of America. 
Long-winged Swift: The Indian us Ma- 
cropteryx of Swainson. a 
long-wool, s. Combing wool, in dis- 
tinction to the shorter wuieh te carded. 


*long-yarned, a. Spun ont, unduly 


Protracted. “ 
* Ofttimes when Giles doth find 
Basah sights at home, Giles wisheth he were blind 
All this doth Joan ; or that his long-yarn'd life 
Were quite spun out.” Ben Jonson: Epigram 42. 


iWhg, * long-en, * long-i vt. & 7. 
[A.8. langian, longian = to lengthen, to long 
after, from lang, long = long (q.v.). ] 
* A, Trans. : To lengthen. 
B, Intransitive : 
*1. To lengthen ; to become long or longer. 
mae: dag langath.—Popular Treatises on 
2. To stretch the mind or heart after any- 
thing ; to have an a desire ; to desire any- 
thing fainitiee,) (Followed by for or after, or 


by an infinitive. 
“ Abetted by an anxious eye 
That to be deceived.” 
+ Bridal of Triermain, til. & 


3. To have an eager appetite. (Generall 
followed by for.) re . a 


“And David 
give me drink of 
xi. 17. 


- £ To belong. 


“But he me first through and puissance 
Assayld, Morac Fm od armes doth 


ed, and said, Oh that one would 
water of Bethlehem.”—1 Chron. 


strong, 


Spenser: F.Q., VI. it & 
*1ng, adv. [A shortened form of (q.v.).J 
By means 34 by reason of, because 
ae it sr sone not get my part a night 


Parnassus, 

long-shore man, s. A labourer em- 

ployed about wharves in loading or unloading 
vessels. 


*16n-g20'-vi-ty, s. [Lonceviry.] 


16ng’-an, longyen, s. [Chinese.] 

Botany: 

1. The fruit of Nephelium, Dimocarpus, or 
Euphoria Longanum, a sapindaceous tree from 
the Indian Archipelago. It is akin to the 
Litchi, but the fruit is smaller, being but 
from half an inch to an inch indiameter. It 
has a semi-transparent pulp, is eatable, and 


is sold in the Chinese markets. 
2. The tree itself. 
4 1dn-ga-nim’-i-ty, s. [Lat. longanimitas, 
from = long, and animus = mind; Fr. 


longanimité; Ital. longanimita.] Forbear- 
ance, long-suffering, patience. 


aa ercome the patience of Job as it did the 
mee! — od Moses, ad would surely have ——— 


ee ee yeee: Broure oe ch, iii, 


“ At the first descent on shore, he did countenance 
the landing in his longboat.”— Wotton. 


boil, dé}; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shtin; -fion, -slon = shiin. -cious, -tious, -sious 


long—longiroster 


long’-bow, s. (Eng. , @., and bow.) The 
national weapon of the English from the time 
of Edward II, to the introduction of 
firearms. It was used with great effect 
at Crecy (1846), The bow was of the 
height of the archer, and made of 
yew, ash, &c. The arrow was half 
as long as the bow. 


ant ip abe * longbow: To 
mprobable or e T- 
ated stories. gore 


*ldnge, s. (Luar, s.] 
* Mcige (1), v.i.. (Luar, 
v. 


*longe (2), v.i. (Lone, v.] 


léng’-ér, s. Eng. long, v.; -er.] One who 
longs ; one who desires anything earnestly. 


léng’-érs, s. pl. [Lonoer, a.] 
Naut, : The casks stored next the keelson. 


* 16n-£6'-val, *16n-g20'- a, [Lat. lon- 
evus, from longus ive and evum a an age.) 
Long-lived. 

*lén-gév-i-ty, *lén-gev-i-ty, *lon- 


geev-i-tie, < (Lat. longevitas, from lon- 
gevus.) Length of life; great age or dura- 
tion of life. ‘ 


ste, coy ae the deer, cigs ieee nican 
long-liv: and in many conceiv 
to attain unto teat car seen Fuge Errours, 


bk. ii., ch. ix. 

J (1) The term may be applied to the dura- 
tion of jes, genera, &., as well as to the 
life of individuals. 

“ Relative pe ge! of es in the Mammalia an 

Testavea.”—Lyeli : ‘Students f Elements of Geol., p. mg 

(2) We learn from Scripture that the lives 
of the antediluvian patriarchs were greatly 
extended, Methusaleh having reached the age 
of 969 years (Gen. v. 27). When Psalm xc. 
was written, the limits of human life were as 
they are now. A few instances of abnormal 
longevity still occur, though a large number 
of the recorded cases aremythic. The inhabi- 
tant of a workhouse or a pauper outside, on 
reaching 100, is sure to receive much considera- 
tion and many presents from the public, on 
which account there is a strong temptation 
to add on a substantial number of years to 
the life. Even people not panpers may be 
tempted to do it. It may well be doubted 
whether the poor man, Golour M‘Crain, who 
died in the reign of Charles L., really spent 
180 Christmas seasous in his house; or whether 
Old Parr “ was in his 153rd year” when he 
died, in 1635; or Henry Jenkins 169 when he 
died, in 1670; or whether Thomas Carn, who 
died in 1588, was 207; or Johannes de Tem- 
= whose life ended in 1014, was 361. 

e existence of centenarians stands on good 
evidence. A few years ago the Rev. Mr. 
Ingram, of Unst, died at the age of 102, and 
Sir Moses Montefiore’s hundredth birthday 
has been celebrated. Dr. Farr, of the General 
Register Office, Somerset House, says that if 
the returns made to the office as to the ages 
of persons deceased can be depended on, 223 
persons (79 men and 144 women) out of every 
million of the population reach 100 years; 
one, a woman, reaches 108. The longevity 
tends to be greater in women than in men. 
It has been recently thought by sanitarians 
that when the laws of health are completely 
observed that 125 years are the natural term of 
human life. 


*ldn-g6v-oiis * 16n-gv-oiis, s. (Lat. lon- 
, from longus = long, and @vum =: an age.) 

fiving a long time ; long-lived ; of great age. 
“Cedar wood is longevous and an evergroon.”—@rew: 

Cosmo. Sacra, bk. iv., ch. viii. 
18ng’-h&nd, s (Eng. long, and hand.) Ordi- 
nary writing, or written characters, as distin- 
guished from shorthand, stenography, &c, 


/-gi-corn, a. &s. [Lonarconnes.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Longi- 


cornes (q.¥.). 


“A chirping noise, like some of the Zongicorn co- 
leoptera."—Swainson & Strickland; Insects, p. 123. 


B. As subst.: A member of the family 
Longicornes. 


“ Cerambyx heros, a common European longicorn.” 
—H. W. Bates, F.L.S., in Cassels Nat. Hist., v. 298. 


. 
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1$n-g1-cor’-nés, '18n-gi-cor’-ni-a, 5. 

(Lat. longus aittg and cornu =a hort] is 

Entom, : Longicorns, a subsection of 
Beetles, section Tetramera, The antenns are 
usually longer than the body. They are fili- 
form, tapering, or more rarely hooked or 
pectinated; the mandibles are large; the 
thorax and part of the elytra sometimes with 
spines ; the body elongated ; the colour, as a 
rule, bright, The longicornes are large beetles, 
the larve of which feed on timber. e perfect 
insect makes a sound produced by the rubbing 
of the hind limb of the prothorax over a 
finely-ribbed prominence on the mesothorax 
beneath. It is divided into three families. 
Prionide, Cerambycide, and Lepturide (q.v.). 


*16n-gi-lat/-6r-al, a. (Lat. longus=long, and 
lateralis = pertaining to the side ; latus (genit. 
lateris) = a side.] Having long sides ; having 
the form of an elongated paralbehogeais 


“But Nineveh, which authors acknowledge to have 
exceeded Babylon, was of a longilateral a Pathe 
Browne: Cyrus’ Garden, ch. ti, 


*16n-gim’-a-noiis, a. (Lat. longus = long, 
and manus =a hand; Fr. longimane.} Hav- 
ing long hands ; long-handed. 


“ Whose malice was never so longimanous aa to reach 
the soul of their enemies."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 


» ch, xix, 
*16n- '-8-tr¥, s. (Lat. longus = long, 
and Gr pérpoyv(metron) = ameasure.] Theart 


or practice of measuring distances or lengths. 


“Our two eyes are like two different stations in 
imetry, by the assistance of which the distance 
between two objects is measured.”"—Cheyne: Philoso- 
phical Principles. 


longing, *long-yng, pr. par., a., & 5. 

[Lone, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : An eager desire or yearning ; 
@ craving or morbid appetite. 

“T have a woman’s longing, ... 
To see great Hector in the weeds of 4 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 

2. Physiol. : The name given to the peculiar 
and often whimsical desires of females during 
pregnancy, and in those states in which the 
uterine discharge is suppressed. 


long’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. longing; -ly.]) In 
a longing manner; with eager desire or 
yearning. ; 

“ Nor did his 1 1 1 

The girdle belt, ees, ongenegy pened gold.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dneid ix. 487. 
*16n-gin’-qui-ty, s. [Lat. longinquitas, from 
longinquus = long, extensive ; longus = long.) 
Greatness of distance. 
“Pp himself saw that ity of 
doth pte eeranaation of a i By 
dilatory.’—Barrow : Of the Pope's Supremacy. 
lén’-gi-palp, a. & s, [Lonoirawri.] 

A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Longi- 
palpi (q.v.). 

B, As subst. : An insect of the section Longi- 
palpi (q.v.). 

16n’-£1-pal-pi, s. pl. (Lat. longus, and palpi, 
pl. of epg a stroking, flattering. By en- 
tomologists used for a feeler.) 

Entom.: The name given by Latreille and 
Cuvier to a section of the Brachelytra. The 
maxillary palpi are almost as long as the 
head. Genera, Poederus, Stenus, &c. 

1én-gi-pén-na'-ta, s. pl. (Fem. pl. of Mod. 
Lat. longipennatus, from Lat. longus = long, 
and pennatus = winged ; penna =a feather.) 

Ornith.: A tribe of Birds, order Natatores. 
The wings are long; the bill pointed, knife~ 
like, or hooked ; the hind toes not connected 
with the others by a membrane, Families 
Laride, Procellaride. 

lén- gi- pén’ - nate, a. 
Having long wings. 

1$n-gi-pén’-nés, s. pl. [Lat. longus = long, 
and penne = a feather.) 

Ornith.: The name given by Cuvier to a 
family of Sea Birds containing the long- 
winged species, which, their great capa- 
bility of flight, are spread everywhere over 
the ocean. He included under it the genera 
Procellaria, Thalassidroma (Petrels), Dio- 
media, the Albatross, &c. 


+15n-gi-rds'-tér, s. [LoncrrostRes.] 
Ornith.: A bird of the order Longirostres 
(4.¥.). 


expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 
=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 


(LONGIPENNAT#.] 
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16n-gi-rds'-tral, a. (Loncrrostres.] Having, 


a ong bill or beak; of or belonging to the 
Longirostres (q.v-). 


l0n-#i-rds’-trés, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., from 
eae = Lone ‘ rostrum = bill or beak, 
and mase. or fem. pl. suff. -es.] 

Ornith.: The name given by Cuvier to a 
family of Wading Birds, having a slender long 
weak bill, with which they grope in mud for 
worms and small insects. He included under 
it the genera Scolopax (Snipes), Ibis, Nu- 
menius (the Curlew), &c. 


long’-ish, a. [Eng. long, a.; -ish.] 
long, somewhat long. 
“A longish day’s journey.”—Mrs. Gaskell: Sylvia's 
Lovers, ch, ix. 


lon’-si-tude, s. [Fr., from Lat. longitude = 
length, duration, from longus = long.] 
* J, Ord. Lang. : Length. 
“Mine [legs] spindling into eee immense.” 
lowp 


er: Task, v. 11. 
Il. Technically : 


1. Astron. : The distance in degrees reckoned 
along the ecliptic from the spring equinox to 
a circle at right angles to it passing through 
the heavenly body whose longitude is re- 
quired. A star situated directly in the line 
between the pole of the ecliptic and the vernal 
equinox has no longitude. In place of celes- 
tial longitudes right ascensions are now gene- 
rally noted. 

2. Geog.: Distance on the surface of the 
globe. The longitude of a place is the arc of 
the equator intercepted between the meridian 
of the place and a meridian passing through 
some other place from which longitude is 
reckoned. Longitude, in this country, as in 
England, is most generally reckoned from the 
meridian of Greenwich. It is also reckoned 
from the meridians of Washington, Paris, &c. 
Longitude is expressed in degrees, minutes, 
and seconds, or in time, 15° being equivalent 
to one hour. It is reckoned to 180° east or 
west. 


J (1) Geocentric longitude: [GEOCENTRIC- 
LONGITUDE]. 

(2) Heliocentric longitude : 

Astron. : The longitude of a heavenly body, 
as reckoned on or referred to a circle, of 
which the centre coincides with that of the 
sun. 


longitude-star, s. 

Astron. (Pl.): Certain stars whose exact 
position is known, and which may be used as 
‘aids in calculating celestial longitudes. 


16n - 8i-tud’-in-al, a. & s. [Lat. longitudo, 
genit. longitudin(is); Eng. adj. suff. -al.] 
{LoneITuDE.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to longitude or 
length: as, longitudinal extent; extending 
ve anpniag lengthwise: as, a longitudinal 
imber. 


“These vesicule are distended, and their longitu- 
dinal diameters straitened."—Cheyne: Philosophical 
Principles. 

B. As subst.: A railway sleeper laid pa- 

rallel with the rails, 


longitudinal-dehiscence, s. 


Bot. (Of an anther): Dehiscence in the di- 
rection of—i.e., along, not across, the cells. 


longitudinal-sinus, s. 


longitudinal-tension, s. 


Bot. : Tension in the direction of the grow- 
ing structure in a plant. 


lén - 8i-tud’-in-al-1ly, adv. (Eng. longi- 
tudinal ; -ly.] In a longitudinal manner or 
direction ; lengthwise. 
“To withstand the bones being pulled asunder Jon- 
gitudinally.”—Paley: Natural Theology, ch. viii. 


* lon-gi-tud-in-ar’i-an, a. [Lat. longi- 
tudo (genit. longitudinis); Eng. adj. suff. 
-arian.) Pertaining to or having to do with 
longitude. 


* 1on-&i-tid-in-at-&d, a. (Lonarrupe. 
Extended in length. : d 


*long’-ly, adv. (Eng. long; -ly.] 
1. For a long time; long, tediously, weari- 
somely. 
2. Longingly ; with longing, 
“* Master, you looked so longi: th 
Perhaps you marked nob nr the pik of all,” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, i. 1. 


Rather 


(Sinus. ] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, ce=6 


| *lon’-ish, a. 


longirostral—look 


Long’-mynd, s. [See def.] 
Geog.: A range of hills in Shropshire. 


Longmynd-group, s. 

Geol.: The name given by Professor Sedg- 
wick to a series of beds belonging to the 
Lower Cambrian. They consist of a thick 
series of olive-green, purple-red, and gray 
grits and conglomerates, occurring in North 
and South Wales, Shropshire, and parts of 
Ireland and Scotland. They are divided into 
the Harlech grits and the Llanberis slates ; 
the former are 6,000 feet thick in the Long- 
mynd Hills, and in parts of Merionethshire 
yet thicker. They contain a few annelids, 
trilobites, &c. The latter occur in Carnarvon- 
shire, where they are 3,000 feet thick), and con- 
tain a zoophyte, Oldhamia antiqua. (Lyell.) 


*1$ng’-néss, s. [Eng. long, a.; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being long ; length. 


Lon-go-bar’-di, s. pl. [LomBarD.] 


long’-shinks, s. [Eng. long, and shanks.] 
Ornith. : A name for the Long-legged Plover, 
Himantopus (q.v.). 


*long’-sdme, a. [Eng. long, a.; -some.] 
Long ; tedious or wearisome by its length. 
“With oyle and weecke to last the longsome night.” 
Gascoigne: Dan Bartholomew of Bathe. 
* long’-sdme-néss, s. [Eng. longsome ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being longsome ; 
tediousness, wearisomeness. 


long’-spiin, a. [Eng. long, and spun.] Spun 
out to a great length ; tedious, long-winded. 


léng’-ways, long’-wise, adv. [Eng. long ; 
-ways or -wise.] In a longitudinal direction ; 
in the direction of the length. 


“This island stands asa vast mole, which lies long- 
wuys almost in a parallel line to Naples,”—Addison - 
On Italy. 


16n-i-cér’-a, s. [Named after Adam Lonicer, 
a German botanist (1528-1586). ] 

Bot. : Honeysuckle, the typical genus of the 
tribe Loniceree. I1t consists of erect, pro- 
ducts or climbing shrubs, with opposite entire 
exstipulate leaves,an ovoid or sub-globose calyx 
tube, a tubular, funnel-shaped, or campanu- 
late corolla, with the lip oblique or two-lipped ; 
five-lobed; five stainens; ovary, many-seeded : 
a style filiform; stigma, capitate; fruit, a 
fleshy berry; two or three-celled, with few 
seeds, Highty are known, chiefly from the 
north temperate zone. The berries of Loni- 
cera coerulea are a favourite food with the 
Kamtchadales, as are those of L. angustifolia 
with the Hindoos. Goats are said to fatten 
on the leaves of L. hypoleuca, and cattle to 
eat those of L. quinquelocularis, both Indian 
species. The seed of L. glawca are prescribed 
in India for colic in horses. [HoNnEYSUCKLE.] 


16n-i-gér’-8-e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lonicer(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Caprifoliacee. 


[Eng. lone, a.; -ish.] Some- 
what lone or lonely. 


lons-da'-lei-a, s. [Named by McCoy in 1849 
after Mr. Wm. Lonsdale, a distinguished geo- 
jouist, who described many species of corals, 

er 

Paleont. : A genus of Rugose Corals, family 
Cyathophyllide. Londaleia floriformis is a 
flower-like eoral from the Carboniferous rocks, 


106 (1), * 14, s.& a. [A shortened form of 
lanterloo (q.v.).] 
A. As subst. : A round game at cards. 


“A secret indignation, that all those affections cf 
the mind should be.thus vilely thrown away upon a 
hand at loo."—Addison > 


B. As adj. : Used or intended for the game 
of loo: as, a loo table. 


106 (2), s. [Love.] (Scotch.) 


106, inter. [See def.] A shortened form of 
as @.v.). (Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, 
v. 7. 


106, v.t. [Loo (1), s.] To beat at the game of 
loo by winning every trick ; hence, to defeat. 
“* Fortune could never let Ned Joo ber, 
When she had left it wholly to her.” 
Shenstone: To a Friend. 
A y vv 
*loob/-1-1y, adv. & a. [Eng. looby; -ly.] 


A. As adv. = Like a looby ; in an awkward, 
clumsy fashion, 


B. As adj.: Awkward, clumsy... 
“A loobily country fellow putting in for a part 
among the scholars." —L' Hstrange, 


*106/-by, s._ [Prob. allied to lubber, lob, &c.] 


‘An awkward clumsy fellow ; a lubber. 


“J am somewhat flurried, and that confounded 
looby has perceived it.”—Sheridan: Rivals, ii, 1. 


*looch, s. [LocH.] 

*loode-sterre, s. [LoapstaR.] 

106f, v.t. [LuFF.] 

1o6f (1), s. [Dut. loef = a weather-guage (also 
aS to Boa parts of a vessel). adiaret 


Shipbuild. : That part of the bow where the 
timbers begin to curve in towards the stem. 


loof (2), luif, s. [Icel. Idf'; Goth. lofa.] The 
palm of the hand. 
{| Outside of the loof: The back of the hand. 


“The outside o' the loof to them at the last day.”— 
—Scott: Old Mortality, ch. xiv. 


look, * lok-en, * lok-i-en, v.i. & ¢. [A.S. 
Idccan = to look, to see; cogn. with O. H. 
Ger. luogén; M. H. Ger. lwogen = to mark, 
to behold, from O. H. Ger. looc; M. H. Ger. 
luoc; Ger. loch = a hole.) 

A, Intransitive: 

I, Subjectively : 

1. To direct the eye towards any object for 
the purpose of seeing it; to gaze. (Followed 
by after, at, for, in, on, to, or towards.) 

“And children coming home from school 


Look in at the open door.” 
Longfellow: Village Blacksmith. 


2. To direct the mind or understanding ; to 
consider, to examine. 

* 3. To expect ; to have expectation or anti- 
cipation ; to anticipate. 

“T looked you would have given me your petition.” 

Shakesp. » Henry VIII, v. 1. 

4, To take care, to take heed, to observe, 

to watch. 


“ Look you bring me in the names."—Shakesp.- Mea 
sure for Measure, ii. L. 


5. To be turned or lie in any direction; to 
face, to front. 


“‘The door of the inner gate that looketh toward the 
north.” — Ezekiel viii. 3. ° 


IL. Objectively : y 
1. To have any particular appearance ; to 
seem, to appear. 


“Thou lookest not like deceit.’ 
Shakesp. ; Rape of Lucrece, 585. 


2. To have or assume any particular air or 
mien. (The sense is completed by an adjec- 
tive or an adverb.) 


“How cheerfully my mother looks."—Shakesp. > 
Hamlet, iii. 2. 


B. Transitive: 
1, To turn the eyes on or towards; to look at. 


“*T can look you in the face,’ he said; ‘I have done 
nothing of which I need be ashamed."— Macaulay > 
Gist. Eng., ch. iv. 


*2. To seek, to search for. 


“*T will Zook some linen for your head.”—Shakesp. : 
Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 2. Bs 


* 3. To expect. 
“The gifts she looks from me.” 
Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, iv. 4 
* 4, To express or manifest by a look. 
* 5, To influence by looks. 
“ A spirit fit to start into am empire, 
And look the world to Jaw.” 
Dryden: Cleomenes, 
4 1. To look about: To turn the eyes on all 
sides ; to look round. 
2. To look about one: To be wary or watch- 
ful; to be on one’s guard. 


“John’s cause was a good milch cow, and many a 
man subsisted his family out of it; however, John 
began to think it high time to look about him."— 
Arbuthnot: History of John Bull. 


3. To look after: 
(1) To search or seek for, 


(2) To expect, to anticipate ; to be in a state 
of expectation. 

“Men's hearts faili ! 
after ehOaneH nee rise task acces ra ai carta? 
—Luke xxi. 26, 

(3) To take care of, to attend to: as, To look 
after children. ; ; ‘ 

* 4. To look down: To put down or quell by 

a show of force, power, or authority ; to frown 
down. 

5. To look down upon : To despise ; to regard 

as an inferior. 

6. To look for : 


(1) To search for, to seek, 


sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
3; ey=a; qu=kw. 


look—loophole 
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(2) To expect, to anticipate. 1o6m (1), * lom 


“The lord of that t 
Seeileabeth moh for nine atone mie day when 


4. To look forward to: To expect, especiall 
with feelings of pleasure ; to tnticipate with 


8. To look into: To examine closely or nar- 
rowly ; to inspect carefully, to sift. 
” His nephew's levies to him appear'd 
To be a pre tion "gainst the Polack ; 
But bet! ook'd into, he truly found 
It hness. 


was against your 

9. To Gukeor hakesp. ; Hamlet, hi, 2 

(1) To be a spectator, not an actor. 

(2) To regard, to esteem. 

“None would look on her.”—Shakesp, ; Pericles, \v. 3. 

(8) To consider, to think of. 

10. To look out : 

(1) Intrans.: To be on the watch; to be 
wary or watchful. 

(2) Trans.: To search for and discover ; to 
select, to choose, to pick out. 

11, To look over : 

(1) To examine, to go through: as, To look 
ever accounts. 
we To overlook ; to pass by or over: as, To 

xk over a fault. 

12. To look to, or unto: 

(1) To watch, to attend. 


“Will look to those th I told of t"— 
MShakesp. ? Much Ado About N , tt. a, gs 


(2) To expect, to depend upon. 
13. To look through : 
(1) To see through; to see and understand 
perfectly. 
(2) To examine the contents of: as, To look 
through a museum. 
14, To look up: 
(1) To search for until found. 
2) To pay a visit to; to call upon: as, To 
aperson up. (Colloqwial.) 
logk, s. [Loox, v.] 
1, The act of looking or seeing ; a glance. 
“ Then with a kind compassionating look, 


fee wee be maa warges 
Dryden; Absalom 4 Achitophel, 1. 164. 


2. Air of the face; aspect, mien; cast of 
the countenance; expression of the eye and 
sountenance. 

Thou cream-fac'd Joon! 
a look #” 


Where got’st thou that goose 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. 3. 


J Look is the generic and glance the specific 
term; that is to say, a casual or momentary 
look : a look may be characterized as severe or 
amild, fierce or gentile, angry or kind ; a glance 
as hasty or sudden, imperfect or slight: so 
likewise we speak of taking a look. or catching 
a glance. 

look-out, «. 

1, A careful watch: as, To keep a good 

2. A person engaged in watching. 

3, A place from which a watch is kept. 

Look-out man: A person employed to keep 
watch. 

-6r, *lok-er, s. [Eng. look, v., -er.] 
e who looks. ; 
looker-on, s. One who is a mere spec- 
tator, not an actor. ne . / 
Sion wernt and bogey te crow! 
“s A ob ve — td ef ytstone, v. 
Jook’-ing, *lok-ynge, pr. par., a, & 8. 
[Look, v.] ‘ 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of turning the eyes 
on or towards any object ; a glance, 

*looking-for, s. Expectation, anticipa- 


“4 certain fearful looking-for of judgment."—He- 
brews x. 27. 


kking-glass, s. A mirror; a glass 
store on the back, so as to show reflections. 

Looking-glass tree : 

Bot.: The genus Heritiera, one of the Ster- 
euliacee. The resemblance to a looking-glass 
is in the silvery-white underside of the leaves. 
Four species are known from India and Africa, 


s. [Prob. from Lat. loculus = 8 coffer.) 
peli : A vessel to receive the washing of 
metallic ores. 


? 

implement. 

* 1, A tool, an implement, a utensil. 
“The lomes 

= that sob —— waste and yflode deserve 

Piers Plouhman, p. 77. 

2. A machine in which yarn or thread is 
woven into fabric. They may be either hand- 
looms or power-looms, the former pane worked 
by the person weaving, the latter driven by 
steam or other motive power. The essential 
os of a loom are :—(1) A frame in which 

row of yarns forming the warp is held; 

(2) Leashes or harness which govern the de- 
cussation of the threads to form a shed for 
the woof. 

2. Naut. : The of the length of an oar 
inside the rowl in rowing. 


loom-card, s. 
Weav, : A pierced pattern-card for Jacquard 
weaving. 
loom-harness, s. 
Weav.: That pes of the loom by which 
the warp-threads are moved to make the 
tion, forming the shed in which the 
shuttle travels and leaves the weft-thread. 
The harness has heddles with sag for the 
y , and some are raised above the others, 
either in regular alternation for plain weaving, 
or in other order, according to the pattern. 


loom-shuttle, s. One for carrying the 
weft-thread through the shed formed by the 
decussation of the vend An orifice is made 
through the shuttle in line with the yarn-eye, 
and another through the bottom at the same 
distance from the end. 


*lodm (2), s. [See def.] 
Ornith, : The same as Loon (2), 8, 


“A loom is as big as a goose: of a dark 
dappled with re eae ust = neck, back, and 


. e,s. [A.8. geléma=a tool, an 


lo6m (3), s. [Loom, .] The faint or indistinct 
appearance of anything seen at a distance or 
through a fog. 


Jo6m, *lum-en, v.i. [Icel. 1jéma = to gleam, 
to shine ; ljémi=a beam, a ray; A.S. ledma 
=a beam ; leémian = to gleam, to shine.] 
*1, To shine. 
“Here lure dumes liht.” Lyric Poems, p. 52. 
2. To appear above the surface; espec., of 
water or of the sea; to appear indistinctly or 
faintly in the distance. 
“Th t A i f Sabi afar off.”— 
incre abe ommeneetanige erie tt nes 
*3. To appear to the mind’s eye faintly or 
obscurely ; vo dawn. 
*4, To be eminent; to be elevated or 
ennobled ; to rise. 


loom-gale,s. A gentle gale of wind. 


loémed, a. [Eng. loom (1), s.; -ed.] Woven 
in a loom. 
“ With loom’d wool the native robe supplies.” 
Savage: The Wanderer, 1. 
loém’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Loom, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & purticip. adj: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The loom or indistinct appear- 
ance of an object as seen in particular states 
of the atmosphere, as in a fog. 


loén (1), *loun, *lown,s. [0. Dut. loen= 
a stupid fellow.) A rogue, a worthless per- 
son, a naughty woman, (The word is of both 
genders.) 
“Telling scandalous tales of the others? 


m him, the lazy loon /” 
— Longfellow ; Golden Legend, \v. 


2), *1lodm (2), s. [Icel. lomr = a loon ; 
— oan, lom. Perhaps the same word as 
loon (1).] [Loom (2), s.] 

Ornith.: Colymbus glacialis, the Great 
Northern. Diver. Head, neck, and upper 
tail-coverts glossed with deep purplish green 
on a black ground; short transverse bar on 
the throat, collar, or middle of neck; upper 
plumage black, marked with white spots ; 
under plumage white. a thirty-six 
inches, extent of win forty-eight inches. 
Habitat, Arctic seas of both hemispheres ; 
abundant in the Hebrides, Scandinavia, and 
Russia. They are accidental visitors along 
our southern coasts. 


| lain~-ghie, s. [Native name.] 
tie origi silk and cotton cloth, of rich 


colour, made in Seinde, in pieces about four 
yards jong and two feet wide. 


106p (1), “loupe, s. [Irish & Gael. lub=a loo 


W, & noose, from lub = to bend, to iacton) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A fold or doubling of a string, ro 
chain, &c, ; a noose, a bight ; a double one 
through which another cord, a lace, a rope, 
&c., may be run, 


“ And thou shalt make fit 
the taches into the lope," —, ferried Bee “Stl 


"2, A hole, an opening, 

“Make me to see it, or (at the least) so proven, 

That the probatio 

Tolhang doubt on a eee 

3, Anything resembling a loop, as a bend of 
a river, a curve of a railway, &c. 

4. A hinge of a door, 

5, A panel of bars, put together like te, 
to be removed in and ont spite pie 

6, A length of paling. 

7. A narrow opening in a wall through 
which to watch or fire upon an enemy; & 
loophole, 

II. Technically : 

1, Machinery : 

(1) A slotted bar which forms a guide and 
limit to the motion of an object. 

(2) A sleeve or collar, as that upon the 
middle of a neck-yoke. 

2, Gun. : A small iron ring in the barrel of a 
gun, 

3. Rail. Eng. : A loop-line (q.v.). 

4. Teleg.; A wire going out and returni 
to the same point, as to a branch office, an 
forming a part of a main circuit. 

loop-holder, s. A carriage, by which 
the loop of a strap is attached to running-gear 
or the bed. 


loop-line, s. 
1, Rail. Eng. : A connecting line of railway ; 
one running into the trunk. 


2. Teleg.: A-wire going out and returning 
to the main circuit ; a loop. 


loop (2), s. (Ger. luppe=a bloom, a loop, a 


bundle of hay.] 

Metall.: A mass of iron, gathered into a 
ball on the floor of a reverberatory furnace, 
and in a pasty condition ready for the tilt- 
hammer or rolls. Itis conveyed by dragging 
on the iron plates which form a track on the 
floor, or-in a little truck called a ball-trolly. 
A loup. 


lodp (1), v.t. [Loop (1), s.] To form into a 


loop or loops; to fasten or furnish with a 
loop or loops. 


lo6p (2), v.t. [Loop (2), s.] 


Metall. : To run together, as the matter of 
an ore into a mass when the ore is only heated 
for calcination. 


loéped, a. [Eng. loop (1), s. ; -ed.] 


1. Formed into a loop. 
* 2, Full of holes or apertures. 


“ How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your loop'd and peters {pert defend you 
ns such as these 
i ag Shakesp, ; King Lear, iii & 


loép’-ér, s. [Loor (1), s.; -er.] 


1, Ord. Lang.: A perforated blade or bad- 
kin for inserting 
the end of acarpet- pq 
rag through the end 
of another piece, 
looping them toge- 
ther to avoid the 
trouble of sewing. 

2, Entom. (Pl.): 
The group or tribe 
Geometrina Gi 
Called also nd ; 
Measurer Moths,or — 

Land Measurers, LOOPERS 


Butterfly and Caterpillar of 
looper-moths, Abraxas grossulariata, the 
8. pl. Magpie-moth (q.0.). 


Entom. : The same as Looper, 2 (q.v.). 


loép‘-hole, s. [Eng. loop (2), s., and hole.) 


I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally : 
(1) In the same sense as II. 


“The very eyes of men through loopholes thrust, 
ith little lust. 
beg ona Laon Rave of Lucrece, 1,38% 


pdéy; pat, cat, cell, rus, chin, . img. 
‘béil, ow mech; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -1m 
‘ : a on rt aeentat —zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dgl. 
-cian, -tian = shan. on, = > 
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(2) Any hole or aperture allowing passage 
or escape. 


“ Shedding through paly Woggen fh mle ao Gone 
: the lake's still bosom fall. 
Giese Shabnpon Wordsworth ; Evening Walk, 


2. Fig.: A means of escape or evasion ; & 
shift, an evasion. 

Il. Fort. ; An aperture or slit in a stockade 
or other defence, whence musketry may be 
fired at assailants; machicolation, embattle- 
ment, embrasure, crenelle. 


lodp’-holed, a. (Eng. loophole) ; -ed.] Full 
of holes or apertures ; admitting of passage. 


“This uneasy loophol'd gaol, 
In which ye are hampered by the ‘etlock, 
Cannot but put y’ in mind of wedlock.” | 
Butler: Hudibras, pt. ii., c. 1. 


loép-ié, lodp’-y, a. [Etym. doubtful; prob. 
allied to Dan. loopen=to run; Eng. leap.) 
Crafty, tricky, deceitful. 


“J tauld him how this loopy lad... . had served 
me.”—Scott: Redgauntiet, ch. xxi. 


loép’-ing, s. [Eng. loop (1), s.; -ing.] The 
act of forming into or furnishing with a loop 
or loops ; a loop. 


looping-snails, s. pi. 

Zool.: A popular name for the genus Trun- 
catella (q.v.). It has reference to their pecu- 
liar mode of progression—by contracting the 
space between the lips and the foot. 


*lodrd, s. [Fr. lowrd = heavy, stupid.) A 
dull, stupid fellow; a drone; a good-for- 
nothing fellow. 


“ Siker, thou's but a lazy loord, 
d rekes much of thy swinke.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; July. 


loo'-ry, loti’-ri, s. [Lory.] 


*loos, *los, *lose, s.  [Fr. los, from Lat. 

laus = praise.] Praise, fame, renown. 
** Besides the losse of so much Joos and fame.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. xii. 12. 

loése, *lous-en, *los-en, *lows-en, v.t. 
& i. [A.8. losian = to lose, to become void ; 
O. Sax. lésian = to make free ; Dut. lossen = 
to loosen, to set loose ; Icel. leysa; Sw. lésa ; 
Dan. lése ; Ger. lésen ; Goth. lausjan.] [Loose, 
a., LOsE.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To unbind, to untie, to set free anything 
which is tied or fastened. 

“You shall find an ass tied, and a colt with her; 

Woose them and bring them unto me.”—Matt. xxi, 2. 

2. To unfasten, to undo, 

“Who is worthy to loose the seals thereof?”— 

Revelation v. 2. 

3. To release from confinement, restraint, 
or imprisonment; to set free; to set at 
liberty. 

“And the four angels were loosed, which were pre- 


pence for an hour, and a day, and a month, and a year, 
‘or to slay the third part of men.”—Revelation ix. 15. 


4. To relax, to loosen, to let go. 
&. To relax; to make less strict, harsh, or 
Bevere. 
“All the bonds and restraints under which men lay, 
he so far loosed, that any man might be free, who 


would concur to his own liberty and enlargement.”— 
Barrow : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 40. 


6. To make loose or feeble. 


“The joints of his loins were loosed, and his knees 
smote one against another.”—Daniel v. 6. 


7. To set free from obligation or burden; 
to release, to free, to disengage. 
““Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity.”— 
Luke xiii. 12. 
*8. To remit, to forgive, to pardon, to 
absolve. 


““Whatsoever thou shalt Zoose on earth, shall be 
doosed in heaven.”—Matthew xvi. 19. 


*9. To solve, to explain. 


“He had red hir riddle, which no wight 
Could ever loose, but suffred deadly dole.” 
Spenser: F.Q., V. xi. 25. 
*10. To dissolve, to dissipate, to disperse. 


“The watry south winde from the seabord coste 
Upblowing doth disperse the vapour loste.” 
Spenser: F. Q., III. iv. 13, 


*B. Intrans.: To set sail from a port; to 
put to sea, 

Ae his company loosed from Paphos."— 

lobse, *loos, a. & s. [A.S. leds; cogn. with 

O. 8. los; Dut. Ids; Icel. lauss ; Sw. & Dan. 
ls; Ger. los ; Goth, laus.] [LoosE.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Not tied, fastened, or attached to any- 
thing else ; unfastened, unbound, free. 


“We'll tame the terrors of their bo 
And cut the bow-string 1008s. we 


Scott: Lord of the Isles, vi. 22. 


2. Not tight or confined ; easy: as, a loose 
dress. 
3. Not crowded together ; not dense; close 


or compact. 


“Wi and chariots ranked in loose array.” 
1 pian Hilton: P. L., ii. 387. 


4, Set free from confinement, restraint, or 
imprisonment ; liberated, free. 

5. Disengaged, free. 

*6, Free from obligation ; not bound. (Fol- 
lowed by of or from.) 


Loose of my vow.” 
7, Unconnected, rambling. 


“Vario spends whole mornings in running over 
loose and unconnected pages.” — Watts: On the Mind. 


x8, Vague, uncertain. 
*9, Not close, not concise, not precise or 
exact. 


“Tf an author be loose and diffuse in his style, the 
translator needs only regard the propriety of the lan- 
guage.’—Felton : On the Classics. 


10. Not strict, not rigid. - 

*11. Not strict in morals; lax, careless, un- 
principled. 

12. Not restrained in manners; dissolute, 
wanton. 


“Now I stand 
Addison: Cato. 


“ Unrestrained, loose companions.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT,, v. 3. 


*13, Containing or consisting of wanton, 
obscene, or unchaste language. 


“ When loose epistles violate chaste eyes.” 
Dryden: 3 Heroides xvii. 


*14, Lax of body; the opposite of costive. 


“What hath a great infiuence upon the health is 
‘oing to stool regularly: people that are ren, loose 
tare seldom strong thoughts or strong bodies.”— 
Locke: On Education. 


*15, Negligent. 


“ Lay negligent and loose regard upon him.” _ 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iii. 3. 
II. Botany : 


1. Ofa soft, cellular, incohesive texture, like 
the pith of moss plants. 

2. Having the parts distant from each other, 
with an open light kind of an arrangement, as 
the panicle among kinds of inflorescence. 

* B. As substantive: 

1, Freedom from restraint ; liberty, licence. 


“ Poets should not . . . give themselves such a loose 
in lyricks, as if there were no connection in the world.” 
—Felton ; On the Classics. 


2. The discharge of an arrow. 


“‘ And shot they with . . . the square or forked pile, 
The loose gave sucha twang, as might be heard a mile.” 
Drayton. Poly-Olbion, s. 26. 


J (1) On the loose; Dissipated, dissolute, 
wanton. 

(2) To break loose: To escape from restraint 
or continement; hence, fig., to cast off all 
moral restraint. 

(8) To give a loose to: To allow to act freely ; 
to give vent or licence to. 


(4) To set loose: To set at liberty; to free 
from restraint or confinement. 


*loose-bodied, «a. Loose, not tight. 


loose-box, s. A stable, or part ofa stable, 
without stalls, in which a horse is shut up, 
but not tied. ; 


+ loose-house, s. 
BOX (q.V.). 


* loose-kirtle, s. 
character. 

“Asif he were a Barbican loose-kirtle trying to keep 
her apple-squire ashore,.”—Kingsley: Westward Ho/ 
ch, xxx, 

loose-pulley, 5 
Mach. : A pulley running loosely on the shaft, 
and receiving the belt from the fast-pulley when 
the shaft is to be disconnected from the motor, 


*loose-tailed, a. Of bad character ; 
wanton. 
“In the rank of Zoose-tailed ladies."—Carlile: The 
Fortune-Hunters (1689), p. 43. 
* loose-wived, a. Having a wanton wife. 
(Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, i. 2.) 


lodse’-ly, adv. [Eng. loose, a. ; -ly.] 
1. In a loose manner ; not fast ; not firmly : 
as, a parcel loosely tied. 
2. Not tightly or compactly. 


“Sands abrupt on sands lay loosely piled.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 75, 


3. Without confinement. 


4, Without order, union, or correction ; dis- 
connectedly. 
“Part loosely wing the region, part more wise 
In common, rang'd in figure, wedge their way.” 
Milton: P. L., vii. 425. 


The same as LoosE- 


A woman of bad 


* 5, Negligently, carelessly, heedlessly. 
*6, Vaguely ; not fully. 
7. Without strictness or accuracy ; casually. 


“JT have already loosely observed that their system 
Reel a Seoniae derivation of the language from a 
few short primitives.”—Beddoes : Observ. on the Dutch 
Etymologists. - 

8, Laxly, wantonly ; in a dissipated manner. 


“fhe had openly proclaimed himself a disciple of 
Hobbes, and bad lived as loosely as Wilmot.”—Mac- 
aulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xvii. 


*9, Meanly, slightly. 


loés’-en, v.t. & 1. [Eng. loos(e) ; -en.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To make loose ; to loosen ; to make less 
tight, or less firmly fixed ; to free from tight- 
ness or fixedness ; to slacken. 


“[The] hurried sailor . . . loosening every sheet, 
i he spreading vessel to the wind.” 
sas Reon s 53 Thomson: Summer, 1,465. 


2. To make less compact or dense. 


“The cause of this, was nothing but the loosening of 
the earth, which comforteth any tree.”—Bacon,; Nat. 
Hist., § 435. 


3. To free from restraint ; to set at liberty. 
“Tt loosens his hands, and assists his understand- 
ing.”—Dryden: Dufresnoy. 
4, To free from costiveness. 
“ Fear looseneth the belly."—Bacon : Nat. Hist. 
* B. Intrans. : To become loose ; to become 
less firm, compact, or fixed. 


““When the polypus appears in the throat, extract it 
that way, it Rane nor ready to loosen when pulled in 
that direction.”—Sharp - Su 


rgery. 
loés’-en-ér, s. [Eng. loosen; -er.] One who 
or that which loosens; specif., a medicine 
which removes costiveness ; a laxative. 


loése’-néss, * loose-nesse, s. 
~ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being loose or re- 
laxed ; the state of not being tied, fastened, 
fixed, or compact. 

2. Freedom from restraint; ease; easy 
manner. 


** Him even the dissolute admired ; for he 
A graceful looseness, when he pleased, put on.” 
Armstrong: Art of Preserving Health, iv 


3. Laxity of manners or life ; levity of con- 
duct. : 

4. Irregularity ; failure to observe morality 
in life ; dissoluteness. 

5. Unchastity, lewdness, wantonness. 


“ Her old Malbecco, which did her upbrayd 
With loosenesse of her love and loathly deed.” ' 
Spenser; F. Q., III. x. 50. 


6. Diarrhoea ; flux of the bowels. 


“Fat meats, in phlegmatick stomachs, procure loose- 
ness and hinder retention.”—Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 


loés’-en-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [LOosEN, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of loosing or making 
loose ; the state of becoming loose. 


loosening-bar, s. 

Founding : A stiff bar with a point or screw 
which stands in a hole in the pattern, and ex- 
tends upward through the top box. After 
ramming up, and before lifting the top part, 
this bar is struck alternately from opposite 
sides with a short, heavy piece of iron, so as 
to loosen the pattern slightly in the sand, 
after which it is removed. This facilitates the 
separation of the sand from the pattern, and 
lessens the amount of mending required. 


lodse’-strife, s. [The English rendering of 
the Gr. Avownaxrov (lusimachion). | 

Botany: 

1. The genus Lysimachia (q.v.). 

2, The genus Lythrum (q.v.). Called more 
fully Purple Loosestrife. Two species are 
British ; Spiked Purple Loosestrife, Lythrum 
Salicaria, and. Hyssop-leaved Loosestrife, L, 
hyssopifolia, 

3. (Pl.): One of the names’ given by Lindle: 
to the order Lythracez (q.v.). 4 J 

J] West Indian Loosestrife : 

Bot. : Jussicea suffruticosa, 


loés’-ish, a. (Eng. loos(e), a.; -ish.] Rather 
Loose ; somewhat loose. 


{Eng. loose > 


106’-sdme, a. [Scotch loo = love ; suff. -some.] 
Lovely, lovable. 


lodt, pret. of v. (Ler, v.] Let, permitted. 


(Scotch.) 
“T loot naebody sort it but "— Scott 2 
Old Mortality, chy xi, mada eyo : 


arc es 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, 


Syrian. »,0=6; ey=4 qu-kw. 


loét, s. (Hind. hit = plunder. Booty, plun- 
der ; espec., that, taken by a victorious army 
from a sacked city, 


106t, v.t. [Loor, s.] To plunder, to pillage; 
espec., to plunder a city iter a siege. : 
“ As a place of securit; looted 
é laundresses."—Dickens « Fe ee pele peg aes 
loét’-6r, s. [Eng. loot, v.; -er.] One who 
loots ; a plunderer. 


loG'-ty, 100’-ti8, s. [ Hind. & Mabratta loot 
or lit, with suff. -y, from -ee at the end of 
some Mahratta words used of persons (?).] 
A sgn sna and occasional assassin. (Hast 
Indies.) 


“T will find the dagger of a lootie which shall reach 
thee."—Scort : Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xii, 


lo6-vér, s. (Lovvrer.] 

loéves, s. pl. [LoarF, s.] (Scotch.) 

Wp (1), vt. [0. Dut. hapyes = to maim, to 
castrate ; Dut. lubben.] [Lin.] 

1. To cut off the top or extremities of any- 
thing; to make shorter by cutting off the ex- 
tremities ; to trim by cutting. 

“ As wood-knifi _ 

a ee Reet 

. To cut partly through, and pleach or 
bend down: as, To lop the bushes in a hedge. 


3. To cut off generally. (Usually followed 


by of.) 
“ His hand had been ad off for an offence into 
which he had been hurried by his intemperate zeal.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. i. 


4. To cut down, to maim, to omit a part of. 


“ For particulars and circumstances he continually 
Tops them.”"—Pope.; Homer; Iliad. (Pret.) 


Wp (2), v.t. & i. [Prob. akin to lap (q.v.).] 
A, Trans. : To allow to hang down; to let 
fall ; as, To lop the ears. 
— Intrans.: To hang down, to be pendu- 
us, 
lop-eared, a. Having ears which hang 
down ; as some kind of rabbits. 
lp, *lopp, s. [Lop (1), v.] That which is 
opped or cut from trees, shrubs, &c. 
“ A trembling oe ponds we Fat tsier: 
sree at : ay YUL, L 2 
*lope, pret. of v. [Lxap, v.] 
*lope, s. [Leap, s.] A leap. 
*lope-staff, s. A leaping-pole. 
*lope, v.i. [Lops, s.] To leap; to move or 
run with a leap or jump. 
eto malice Jopes at a venture."—North : Examen, 


Pp. 
1$-pha&n’-thiis, s.  [Gr. Ados (lophos)=a 
crest, and av@os (anthos) = a flower.] 
Bot.: A genus of Labiate, tribe Nepetex. 
It consists of very ene pink, blue, and 
white flowers, mee | natives of North 
America, but cultivated in British gardens. 


16-phi-a-dz, s. pl. (Lopnup«.] 


i’-i-de, 15-phi’-a-da, »s. pi. od. 
Mitt, &e this Lat. fem. wCraas cert 


’ 
Ichthy.: A family of Acanthopteri. The 
wl bones are Vga so as to form a 
gort of arm for the support of the pectoral 
fins, which sometimes have a faint resemblance 
to legs ; this gives these fishes a frog-like ap- 
pearance. ed also Pediculati. 


ldph’-ine, s. [Etym. doubtful.]! 
Chem. : HygNo, pyrobenzoline. An or- 
nic base yi ate the dry distillation of 
by robensamide and other compounds. It is 
dissolved out with boiling alcoholic potash, 
from which it crystallizes on cooling. It 
forms colourless needles, often an inch long, 
with a lustre similar to that of caffeine. It 
melts at 265°, and sublimes without decomposi- 
tion. It is tasteless and inodorous, and has 
scarcely any alkaline reaction. It is insoluble 
in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol and 
ether. Its alcoholic solution is fluorescent, 
like quinine. It forms crystallizable salts 
with the mineral acids which are rather un- 
stable, and for the most part insoluble in 
water. 
1W-phi--din, s. [Gr. Ados (lophos)=a 
ge of ground, an eminence, and ry 
(odous), genit. d8dvros (odontos) =a tooth.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Tapiride, named 
from having eminences on the teeth. Various 


boil, béy; put, jdwl; cat, chorus, ¢hin, bench; g0, 
rage A apipeonil gamer ts tion, sion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, 


loot—lophoserus 


species are found in the Eocene. They vary 
in size from that of a horse to that of a 
rhinoceros. 


16-phi’-d-ddnt, a. [Lorniopon.] Belonging 
to, having the characteristics of, or resembling 
the genus Lophiodon (q.v.). ; 


léph-i-d-my-i-dew, s. [Mod. Lat., 
ophiomy(s); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -ide.) 
Zool. : A family of Simple-toothed Rodents, 
established by Alphonse Milne-Edwards for 
the reception of Lophiomys (q.v.). 


léph’-i-d-mys, s. [Gr. Aodid (lophia) = the 
bristly back of a boar, and pois (mus)=a 
mouse, ] 

Zool..: Lophiomys Imhausi, the sole member 
of the family Lophiomyida(q.v.), closely allied 
to the Muride, and particularly to the Ham- 
sters. It somewhat resembles a small opossum. 
Colour blackish-brown ; a spot on the fore- 
head, a streak under each eye, and the tip 
of the tail are white. The long hairs of the 
middle of the back and tail are erectile. To 
this the generic name has reference; the 
specific name commemorates the person who 
brought the creature under the notice of 
naturalists. The first toe in each hind foot 
is op ble, thus converting it into a pre- 
hensile hand, which the animal uses freely in 
climbing. Habitat, the north-east of Africa, 
and possibly Arabia. 


16-phir’-a, s. [Gr. Addos (lophos) =a crest ; 
suff. -ira. So called because one of the sepals 
is extended into a ligulate wing or crest.] 


Bot.: The typical genus of the order Lo- 
phiracez (q.v.). 


léph-i-ra-gé-m, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lophir(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acee.] 

Bot.: An order of hypogynous exogens, 
alliance Guttiferales. It consists of tropical 
African many-branched trees of pyramidal 
form; the leaves alternate, stalked, quite 
entire, with raised veins and a jointed stalk, 
stipules small, deciduous; flowers perfect, 
axillary and terminal, yellow, with two small 
bracts ; sepals five, the inner three smaller 
and concave, the outer opposite ; petals five ; 
stamens indefinite ; ovary one-celled ; ovules 
indefinite ; fruit a leathery nut, one-celled, by 
abortion one-seeded. Only known genus 
Lophira. The order was established by 
Endlicher. 


1l6ph’-i-iis, s. [Gr. Addos (lophos) = a ridge of 
ground, an eminence. The name has refer- 
ence to the protuberances on the head of the 
fishes of this genus.) 
Ichthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Lophiide,. Lophius piscatorius is the Angler 
or Fishing Frog. [ANGLER.] 


h-6-bran’-chi-ate, a. & s. [Gr. Ados 
hos) =a ridge of ground, an eminence, and 
ng. branchiate.] 

A. As adj.: Belonging to, having the 
characteristics of, or resembling the Lopho- 
branchii (q.v.). 

B, As subst. (Pl.): The same as Lopxo- 
BRANCHII (q.V.). 

“But in a good many fishes, such as the Plectogna- 

and Lophobranchiates, the otolites are represented 
procera dust.”"—Prof. Seeley, in Cassell'’s Nat, 
16ph-6-bran’-chi-i, 1Sph-6-bran'cht- a 
s. pl. [Gr. Adhos (lophos) = a crest, an 
Bpayxia (brangchia) = gills.) 

1. Ichthy. : Fishes with tufted gills ; i.e., the 
gills are not as in other fishes pectinated, but 
consist of small rounded lobes clustered to- 
gether, which are attached to the branchial 
arches. The snout is produced into a tube. 
The order is divided into two families, Syn- 
gnathide and Solenostomide. 

2. Paleont.: Found from the Eocene on- 
ward. 

10'-phé-ite, s. [Gr. Addos (lophos) = crest, 
sulf. -ite (Min.); Ger. lophoit.] 

Min.: A variety of chlorite referred by Des 
Cloizeaux to the species Ripidolite, and by 
Dana to his Prochlorite. (See these words.) 
Occurs in poe SADE groups of crystals at 

y 


Greiner, Zillerthal, Tyrol. 
/-8-a, s. pl. {Mod. 


‘-8-a, 16-pho) 
ar gn Gr. Aso ophos) = a crest, and 
rovs (pous), genit. rodds (podos) = a foot.) 
Zool.: A sub-order of Phylactolemata. 
Sometimes made a suborder of Bryozoa, order 


&e. 


em; thin, this, sin, a3; 
aaa -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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Holobranchiata, section Eetoprocta. The epi- 
stome is developed ; the tentacles are numer- 
ous, and placed upon a pair of the arms of the 
lophophore, in form like a horse-shoe. The 
cells are usually leathery, horny, or sub- 
calcareous, and rah « transparent, springing 
from a root-stalk, which creeps along upon 
the surface of stones, though sometimes the 
whole body is gelatinous and floating. Three 
or four individuals are generally together. 
The Lophopea inhabit fresh water. Families 
Plumatellide and Oristatellide, 


16ph-d-pét-a-liim, 5. [Gr. Addos (lophos)= 
a crest, and méradov (petalon) = a petal (q.v.).] 
Bot. : A genus of Celastraces, Lophopetalum 
littorale, L, Wallichii, natives of the stern 
Peninsula, and L, Wightianwm, an Indian 
tree, furnish wood valuable for furniture or 
for building. (Calcutta Exhib. Report.) 


léph’-é-phore, s. [Gr. Addos (lophos) =a 
crest, and hépw (pherd) = to bear, to carry.) 
Zool.: The name given by Prof, Allman to 
the dise or stage upon which the tentacles of 
the Polyzoa are borne, 


“In the majority of Polyzoa—including almost all 
the marine species—the lophophore is circular.” — 
Nicholson : Zoology (ed. 1878), p. 358, 


16ph-d-phor-1-nw, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lopho- 
phor(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 

Ornith. : A subfamily of Phasianidz, some- 

times merged in Phasianine. [LopHoruoRvs.] 


16-phoph’-or-iis, s. [Gr. Addos (lophos)] = 
a crest, and opos (phoros) = bearing, dopéw 
(phored) = to bear.) 

Ornith.: Monaul. A genus of Phasianide, 
subfamily Phasianine (true pheasants). The 
upper mandible is much curved, the head is 
feathered, the tail straight and even. They 
inhabit the higher ranges of the Himalayas. 
Lophophorus impeyanus is the Impeyan phea- 
sant (q.v.). 

loph-6-phy-tid’-é-2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
lophophyt(um) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Rhizogens, order Balano- 
phoracee. 

1éph-6-phy’-tiim, s. [Gr. Addos (lophos) = 
a crest, and durtov (phuton) = a tree, a plant.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Lopho- 

phytides (q.v.). 


16-phop’-0-da, s. pl. [LopHopsa.] 


16ph-6-psit’-ta-ctis, s. [Gr. Adhos (Lophos) 
=acrest, and Wirraxos (psittacos) = a parrot.} 
Zool.:; A name proposed by Prof. Newton 
for an extinct group of parrots, of 
which Psitta- cus mauritianus is 
the type. It was distin- 
guished by a frontal crest, 
of a shape quite unlike 
that found in 
any other form of 
pres rising 
r h 


base of the 
bill and ter- 
minating be- 

fore reaching 
the occiput, 
which was ap- 
parently flat and smooth. (Proc. Zool. Soc., 
1875, p. 850.) 


16ph’-d-piis, s. [LopHorea.] 

Bot, : The Bell Flower. The typical genus 
of the sub-order Lophophea. The ectocyst is 
of a gelatinous consistence. A species was 
first described in 1741 by Trembley. 


léph-or'-t¥x, s. [Gr. Addos (lophos)=a crest, 
and dprvé (ortux) = a quail.) 

Ornith.: A genus of Perdicine (True Par- 
tridges). Lophortyx californianus is the Cali- 
fornian enit It has a beautiful crest and 
bright plumage. It is abundant in California. 


1éph-d-sér-1-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lopho- 
ser(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, ine.) 

Zool. : A sub-family of Madrepores, family 
Fungide. The wall is entire and not spinose. 
Some are simple, and cup or button-shaped ; 
others are compound. There are twenty genera. 


h-6-sér’-iis, s. [Gr. Addos (lophos) =a 
won and Bec (eakttcs) = silky, from onp 
(sér) = silk.] / 
Zool. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Lophoserin (q.v-). 


— =e 
> 
=< 


LOPHOPSITTACUS, 


expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
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h’-d-spér-miim, s. [Gr. Addos (lophos) 
tp a Pl geo ontépiéa. (sperma) =seed.]} 
Bot.: A genus of Scrophulariaces, tribe 
Antirrhinez. 
lants, with large purple flowers. They are 
froin Mexico, ‘but cultivated in Britain. 
15-pho'-tés, s. [Gr. Aodwrés (lophétos) = 
erested.] etre 
. Ichthy: The typical genus of the family 
Lophotide. Lophotes cepidianus is a ribbon- 
like fish with a silvery body, rose-coloured 
fins, and no scales. It is about five feet long, 
and has been found in the Mediterranean and 
. in the ocean near Japan. 
2. Ornith. : A genus of raptorial birds, sub- 
family Falconine. 


16-pho'-tid-=%e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat." lophot(es)'; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -7da.} 

Ichthy.: A family of Acanthopteri or Acan- 
thopterygii. ‘The head has a high crest, 
a single dorsal fin runs the whole length of 
the back. 


léph-y-rop’-d-da, s. pl. [Gr. Addovpos 
howros) = having a long-haired tail (?), and 
movs (pous), genit. 7056s (podos) = a foot.] 
Zool.: A legion of Crustacea, division 
Gnathopoda. The, locomotory organs have 
stiff hairs. The branchie are attached to 
mouth organs. It contains two orders, 
Ostracoda and Copepoda. (Dr. Henry Wood- 
ward, F.R.S.) 


48-phy-riis, s. [Gr. Adsdovpos (lophowros) = 
. having a long-haired tail (?). | 
1. Entom.: A genus of Tenthredinide (Saw 
flies). Lophyrus pint is a small species a third 
of an inch long, very common in the Coni- 
fere. 
2. Zool.: A genus of Lizards, 
Iguanide. 


lép'-pard, s. (Eng. lop (1), v.; suff. -ard.] 
‘4 the whose top has been lopped 5 a pollard. 


*lOppe, s._ [A.S. loppe; Sw. loppa; Dan. 
loppe.)” A flea. 


ldpped, a. (Lorrrrep.] 
lopped-milk, s. [LoPpPERED-MILK.] 


lp'-pér, s. [Eng. lop (1), v.; -er.] One who 
ops trees. 


1épper, *lop-ren, v.t. [Cf. Prov. Ger. 

nibbern ; Ger. liefern, geliefern=to curdle ; 
Teel. hileypa; Ger. lwppe, lab=rennet.] To 
¢curdle, to coagulate, as milk. 


loppered-milk, s. Milk which has be- 
come curdled or coagulated. 


* lop- tre, *lop-pis-ter, *lop-ster, 
s. [LoBstTER.] 


lép'-ping, pr. par.,a.,& s. [Lop (1), v.] 

A.& B. As pr. par. & particip. ‘adj.: (See 

. the verb), 

C, As substantive : 

1, The act or process of cutting off all the 
branches of a tree, except the crop or main 
shoot. 

2. That which is lopped or cut off; the 
branches lopped off'a tree. 


“Tf they are divided yet further, so as to be laid 
close, and bound up in a more uniform manner into 
several faggots, perhaps those loypings may be all 
carried to one single load or burden.”— Watts - On the 
Mind, ch. xviii. 

lopping-axe, s, 
trimming trees. The term may be considered 
as in contradistinction to felling-axe or log- 
ging-axe. 

lopping-shears, s. pl. A pair of heavy 

shears for trimming bushes, hedges, &c. 


lép'-py, a. [Lor (2), v.] Hanging loosely 
down ; pendulous, 


l6ép'-séed, s. [Eng. lop, and seed:] 
Bot. : The genus Phryma. 
lop'-sid-éd, 1ob’-sid-éd, *lAp-sid-éd, a. 
[Eng. Lop (3), v., and sided.] Heavier on one 
side than the other ; hanging over or inclined 


to one side; not perpendicular, not erect 
not straight up. ae ; : 


16pt, pa. par. ora. [Lor (1), v.] 


lo-qua’-cious, a. [Lat. loquax (genit. 1o- 
quacis), from loguor = to speak.) 


family 


It consists of very elegant | 


A light axe used for - 


lophospermum=—lora 


1, Talkative, fall of talk or tongue, chatter- | 


ng, garrulous. 
“Confessing soon, yet not before her Judge 
Bold or loquacious.” Milton: P, L., X. 161. 
2. Speaking, noisy, loud.~ 
“Thy wanton waters, volatile and free... 
Shall pealava bad ah eet pb 
‘hei . nvacious harm: ? ; 
iS page ) Mason: Toa Water Nymph. 
3. Inclined or apt to disclose secrets ; apt 
to blab. 


16-qua’-cious-1ly, adv. [Eng. loquacious ; 
wea Ina loquacious, talkative, or chattering 
fashion. 


16-qua-cious-néss, s. [Eng. loquacious ; 


-ness.) The quality or state of being loqua- | 


cious; loquacity. 


1o-quitg’-i-ty, s. [Fr. loquacité; from Lat. 
loquacitatem, aceus. of loquacitas, from loquax 
(genit. loquacis) = talkative, loquacious (q.v.). ] 
A disposition to talk overmuch ; talkative- 
ness, garrulity, loquaciousness. 


“Why loquacity is to be avoided, the wise man eke 
sufficient reason, for in the multitude of words there 
wanteth not sin.’"—Aay: On the Creation, pt. li. 


10'-qu&t, s. [JAPANESE.] 

Botany: ; 

1, The fruit of Eriobotrya japonica, It is 
yellow, about the size of a gooseberry, and 
pleasant to the taste. The tree has been 
introduced into Australia, and the fruit is 
sold at’a cheap'rate in the markets of Sydney 
and other towns. 


2. The tree itself. [ERrroBoTyRA.] 


lo-que’-la, s. [Lat.] 
Law: An imparlance, a declaration. 


lor-An-tha’-¢é-ee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. loran- 
th{us); Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff, -aceaw.] 

Bot.: Loranths; an order of epigynous 
exogens, alliance Asarales. It ‘consists of 
shrubby parasitic plants ; leaves fleshy, vein- 
less, without ‘stipules; flowers hermaphro- 
dite or uniséxual ; calyx, if present, generally 
with bracts at the base ; ‘sepals three, four, or 
eight, often formed into a ‘tube; petals none 
(Lindley), but what ‘Lindley looks on as a 
calyx, Berkeley deems a corolla; stamens 
‘equal in number to the sepals and opposite 
to them ; ovary one-celled; style one or none; 
stigma simple; fruit sueculent or dry, one- 
seeded. Akin to Santalacew, Found in 
tropical and, to a less extent, in temperate 
countries. Known genera 13, ‘species 460. 
One is the well-known Misseltoe (q.v.). 


lor’-anths, s. pl. [LoRANTHUSs.] 


Bot.: The ‘name given by Lindley to the 
order Loranthacez (q.v.). 


lor -aAn’-this, s. [Gr. Adpor (ldron), Adpos 
(l6ros)=a thong; Lat. lorwm, in allusion to 
the long linear sepals, and Gr. av@0s (anthos) 
= a flower.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the’ order Loran- 
thacee (q.v.). The flowers have a pétaloid 
appearance, being generally coloured, but 
Lindley and Sir Joseph Hooker consider the 
perianth a calyx. About 300 are known, 


chiefly from the tropics; none are British, | 


The wood of Loranthus longifolius is used in 
India as a finishing tan stuff to give soft- 
ness to leather. 


lor’-ate, a. (Lat. lorwm = a thong, a strap.] 
Bot. : Shaped like’ @thong or strap ; ligulate, 


lor’-cha, s. [Port.] 

Naut.: A light Chinese coaster having a 
hull of European model and Chinese masting 
and rigging. 

_ | The name became familiar to the public 
in 1856, a dispute about'a “‘lorcha” having in 
that year brought on war with China. 


lord (1),* lav-erd,* lov-erd,s. [A.8. hidford, 
from hidf =a loaf, and weard = warden, keeper. 
Lord thus means the loaf-keeper—i.e., the nias- 
ter of the house, the head of the family.] 
1, A ruler, a master, a governor ; one pos- 
sessing supreme power or authority. 


“ Left by his sire—too yo such loss to kn 
Lord of himself=that heritage of woe.” ome 
Byron : Lara, i, 2. 
2. Specif.: The Supreme Being, God, Jehovah. 
“And the people answered and said, God forbid that 


we should forsake the Lord to ‘serve other gods,"— 
Joshua xxiv, 16. 


4 When in the Authorized Version of ‘the 


Old Testament, the word ‘“ Lord” is printed 
in small capitals, it is the rendering of the 
Hebrew Yehovah (Exod. vi, 1, vii. 1, &e.). 
[JEHOVAH.] In the New Testament it most 
commonly ‘stands for the Lord Jesus Christ. 
(Matt. xxvi. 22; Mark v. 19; Luke fi. “11, 
xxiv. 34, &c.). 
3. The proprietor of a manor. 


“Tp early times the king's great barons granted out 
es ers to inferior persons to be holden of 
themselves: which still continue to be held under a 
superior lord, whose seignory is frequently termed an 
honour. In imitwtion whereof these inferior lords 
carved out to others still more minute estates, to be 
held of themselves, and were 80 proceeding downwards: 
in infinitum, till the superior lords observed that wby 
subinfendation they lost all their feudal profits.” — 
Blackstone: Comment., bk. ii., ch. 4. 

*4, The head of a house or family ; a hus- 


band. 

ie thy lord of that unworthy wire.” 
pre Mase st : Rape of Lucrece, 1,308, 
5, The same as HARVEST-LORD (q-V.). 


“My Lord begg’d round, and held his hat, 
Says Farmer Gruff, says he, 
“There's many a lord, Sam, I know that, 
Has begg'd as well as thee.’” 
Bloomfield : The Horkey. 


*6, The principal actor in a play. 

7.-A title of respect given (especially in the 
phrase my lord), to persons of high rank, posi- 
tion, or consideration, as princes, ecclesiastics 
of-high rank, &c. 

Good ma rmente Merchant oF Viroe 3. 

8, A nobleman or peer of Great Britain, 
including dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, 
and barons, and also arehbishops:and bishops, 
who, as such, are members of the House of 
Lords. 


{ The title is given by courtesy to all the 
sons of dukes and marquises, and to the eldest 
sons of earls. 


9. A title of honour given to certain official 
personages, as to judges. when presiding in 
court, the mayors of London, York, and 
Dublin, the provosts of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and Perth, the members of the 
College of Justice in Scotland, &. 


“ (1) House of Lords: The second branch of 
the British legislature, consisting of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, assembled together. 


‘A council or legislative assembly, which 
ultimately developed into the House of Lords 
as now constituted, seems to have existed ‘at 
least as early as the Norman Conquest in 1066. 
It then consisted of the prelates and barons 
in conjunction with the king. It took part 
with him in passing the Constitutions of 
Claréndon. Writs for calling them together 
began (6 & 7 John) in 1205, though the first 
extant is of date 1265. In 1215 the barons— 
headed by Stephen Langton, cardinal-priest 
of St. Chrysogonus, who held an English 
barony in virtue of his office as primate—were. 
powerful enough to extort Magna Charta from. 
the king. In 1341 the personal privilege of’ 
the peers was precisely defined. The prelates: 
did not sit in virtue oftheir sacred office, but of 
their temporal possessions. Hach held,.or was. 
at least assumed to hold, 'a barony under the- 
king, William the Conqueror having altered. 
the spiritual tenure of frank almoign, by which, 
in Saxon times they had held their landedi 
property, into the Norman or feudal tenure: 

y barony. When the Reformation com- 
menced, there were twenty abbots.and two 
priors in the House of Lords, and, including 
these, the spiritual peers were about.as numer- 
ous as the temporal. The suppression of the 
monasteries under Henry VIII. deprived the. 
abbots and priors of their seats. ‘The House. 
of Lords was abolished by the Long Parlia-. 
ment, Feb. 6, 1649. It met again as part of! 
the first Parliament after. the Restoration,. 
April 25, 1660. Consequent, on the union with, 
Scotland in 1707, 16 representative peers, 
elected by the rest at the commencement of* 
each Parliament, were added to the House hy 
and on the union with Ireland in 1800, 2& 
representative peers were elected for life. At 
the end of 1884 the House of Peers consisted: 
of 5 princes of the blood, 2 archbishops, 20: 
dukes, 18 marquises, 113 earls, 27 viseounts, 
24 bishops, 260 barons, 16 Scottish and 28; 
Irish representative peers,'in all 513 members... 

(2) Lord Anson’s Pea: 


Bot. : Lathyrus magellanicus. 


ay @) rea of nee: A peste who super- 
ende egames and revels of ily’ 
at Ghasbaan mae 


(4) Lord of the land: 
Mining : In Cornwall, the person in whose. 


fHte, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, ‘thére; 


: 7 pine, ‘pit, ‘sire, ain; rine: £6, pi 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, 9 marine; g6, pdt, 


Syrian, Be, @= 6, ‘ey= a. ‘qu =kw.. 


landamineis The “lord” reserves to him-: 

self a) certain portion for granting liberty to 
work the mie in his land. This is the one- 
sixth, one-saventh, or one-sixteenth of the 
- pe e of ms value of ay my ot 
- ion, free of expen e 
* dues,” or, in Dastaehinarae ane 
_. *(5) Lord in gross: One who is lord, but 
has no manor. 

(6) Lord of a manor: A lord possessing a 
manor having copyhold tenants. 

(7) Lord Warden the Cinque Ports, 
[Cryqve Ports.) . 

(8) Lords of Justiciary : 

Scots Law : The judges of the Court of Justi- 
ciary, or supreme criminal court of Scotland. 
\[Jusricrary.] 

(9) Lords of Parliament: Those who have 
-Beats in the Upper House. 

(10) Lords of Regality ; [Rucaxrry]. 

(11) Lords of Session: The judges of the Court 
-of Session. 


(12) Lords of the Admiralty, Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty : “pont Taha Navy.] 


(13) Lords of the Articles: A committee of 
the Scottish liament by whom bills to be 
‘brought before the Parliament were prepared. 


(4) The Lords: The same as the House or 
ALorps. 

lord-advocate, s. [ApvocaTe.] 

lord-chamberlain, s. (CHAmser.ain.] 

lord-chancellor, s. (CaaNcetvor.] 


* lord-constable, * lord high-con- 
a@table, s. (ConsTasie.] 
lord-fish, s. 
Ichthy, : (See extract). 
“Some years I obtained from a fisherman 
he mouth ofthe os frest-engh aaa ots 
ua, and firs 
anal fins short ; th 
Sig apps Es 
of the | as one the fisher- 
oe ae ne — ee ee 
1 Ww their pam 
‘for it was ort roe others eum a fiat which 


they met with occasionally, and believed 
drom any other,”"—Yarrell; British Fishes (1859), i. 533. 


lord high-admiral, s. [ApsrRav.] 


lord high-steward,s. (Srewarp.] 
lord-justice clerk, s. The second 
Judicial officer in Scotland. 


lord-keeper, s. [(KEEPER.] 


lord-lieutenant, s. An official of high 
rank, representing the sovereign, as—(1) The 
Viceroy, or Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, who is 
.a member of the ee retiri from 
office with them. He has the control of the 
government of the country, subject to the 
pore of the ministry in office, and nearly 
‘ bein is also vested in him. He 
‘ean confer knighthood. In his government 
the is assisted by a privy cou nominated 
‘by the sovereign. (2) The Lord-lieutenan 
=a county, the principal official of a county, at 
“whose a mph aire pee « —_ 
Justices of peace are appoi , and. fins 
commissions in the yeomanry, militia, and 
wolunteers are given. 


lord-ordinary, s. 
lord it, 3s 


Scots Law: The presiding judge in the Court 
-of Session. 


lerd privy-seal, s. [Srat.] 

lord-wood, s. 

Bot.: Liquidambar orientale. [L1quip- 
_AMBAR.] The term lord-wood is a translation 
eof Xylon Effendi, the Cypriot name of the 
“plant. 


Lord’s-day, s. 

Theol.: A day first named in Revelation 
‘i. 10, where ee ee dboayie I Bt in 
‘the spirit on rd’s day (ev 77 y 
qpépa (en té Kuriaké hémera). “The Lord” 
in the New Testament generally referring to 
the Lord Jesus, the Lord’s-day was probably 
that celebrating His resurrection, viz., the 
first day of the week, (John xx. 1-19, 26; 
' Acts xx. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2.) Regarding the 

method of its celebration, two schools 
Sf thought exist. The first considers that the 
Lord’s-day is simply the Christian Sabbath, 
and 
the. 


that the Old Testament ons for 
divinely given for the observance of the Lord’s- 


[ORDINARY.] 


_of the Sabbath are also those 


Oil, b6y;, PORE, jw; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, 
-cian, -tian =shgn. -tion, -sion= shin; -fion, 


t of | 


lord—lore 


day. The second view is that the Sabbath 
was designed to be simply a Jewish institu- 
tion, and that the Lord's-day is a joyous 
Christian festival, in some respects essent ally 
differing from the Old Testament Sabbath. 
(SABBATH. } 


Lord’ s-day Act. 


_ Law; 29 Chas. Il., c. 7. It requires cessa- 
tion from one’s ordinary occupation on the 
Lord’s-day. 


lords-mear, s. 
— ; A oa ahaa gy ehh one 
of grown alway onys to th 
lord of the manor, a a: 


Lord’s- s. The prayer which 
Jesus taught Me ducclntes (Matt, vi. 9-13), 
and which is used in public worship, whether 
liturgieal or not. 


Lord’s Supver, s. 

Theol. & Kecles.: A term first used by St. 
Paul in 1 Cor. xi. 20, of a ceremonial ordinance 
observed in the Corinthian and doubtless in 
other churches. The night on which Jesus was 
betrayed, he took bread, blessed it, brake it, 
and gave it to his disciples to eat, with wine 
similarly blessed for them to drink, the former 
in the Protestant view symbolising his broken 
Body, the latter his shed Blood. (Matt, xxvi. 
26-29; Mark xiv. 22-25; Luke xxii. 14-20). 
St. Luke records that Jesus said, ‘‘ Do this in 
remembrance of Me” (xxii. 19). St. Paul evi- 
dently considered that these words, addressed 
originally to the Apostles, were designed for the 
Chureh of all ages. The term Lord’s supper 
is used chiefly by those who hold the ordi- 
nance to be a commemorative one. [Com- 
MUNION, EvcHaARisT, Mass,]} 


lords-and-ladies, s. pl. 
Bot. : A popular name for Arum maculatwm. 


lords-justices, s. pl. {Justice,) 


lords-marchers, s. pl. Lords who lived 
in the marches of Wales and Scotland, having 
their own laws and power of life and death, 
like petty kings. 


lords-spiritual, s. p!. The archbishops 
and bishops:having seats in the House of Lords. 
lords s, eeu oonalet of the Ere of 
ork, the ops of London, 
and Winchester, and twenty-three other bishops of 
dioceses in England, according to their priority in 
consecration.”—Blackstone - Comment. bk. i., ch, 2, 


lords-temporal, s. pl. La rs who 
have seats in dm of Lords. oy 


al consist of all the peers of the 
distinguished. 
ancient peers ; 
creation, as do all new-made ones; others, 


the itd of the crown, 8 crea- 
the ania Kingdom,”"—Blackstone : 


creased at 7 
} tion of peers o! 
Comment., 


lord, v.t. & i. [Lorp, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
*1. To make a lord or master; to invest 
with power. 
“ He being thus lorded.” Shakesp. ; Tempest, 1. 2. 
*2. To rule, to preside over, 
3. To play the lord or master ; to domineer ; 
to act the lord. (Followed by it.) 
“ Methinks, already, in this civil broll, 
: I see them lording it in London oiasrin, 
} Shakesp. ; 2 Henry VI, tv. 8. 
B, Intrans.: To rule, to act as a lord, to 
domineer, to rule with despotic or arbitrary 
power. 


LY mbar had by this od the towers of, Gath, 
And L over them whom they now serve.” 
| Milton : Samson Agonistes, 267. 


i 
*lord (2), s. 


[Gr. Adpdos (lordes).] A hump- 
! backed person. 
*lord’-dém, s. (Eng. lord, s.; -dom.) The 


- rule or dominion of a lord.or lords. 


*lord’-ing, * lord-yng, s. [Eng, Jord ; dim. 
suff. -ing.] 
1, A little or young lord, @ lordling, a petty 
lord. 
* arama of wie 7 aca 
‘9. Used as a respectful mode of address ; sir. 


“ Listen lordinges, in good intente, 
Aud I will tell you varament 
Of mirthe and of solas” Chaucer; C. F., 18,642. 
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*lord’-kin, s. [Eng. lord; dim. suff. -kin.] A 


little lord ; a lordling. 
« Prt + 
ric Aaa aa i A ener 
lord’-like, a. & adv. [Eng. lord, and like.) 
A, As adjective: 
1. Becoming or befitting a lord ; lordly, 
2. Haughty, proud, arrogant. 
B. As adv.: In @ lordly manner; like 
lord; haughtily, ig 


“ Lordlike at ease, with arbitrar: wer 
To peel the chiefs, the people 4s Nour? 
: Homer ; liad. 


lord’ -li-né * lord -li-nes, s. . 
lordly ; aieete ne snr 
1, The dignity, positi y kk H 
high re y,p on, or rank of a lord; 


“ Thou vouchsafest here to visit 
Doing the honour of hhy Yorddiriese 
To one 90 weak.” 
Shakesp, : Antony & Cleopatra, v. % 


2. Pride, haughtiness, arrogance, 


lord’-ling, s. (Eng. lord ; dim. suff. -ling.] A 
little or young lord ; a petty lord. 


The self-dependent lordlings stand alone. * 
Goldamith: Traveller. 


lord -ly, * lord-lich @), *lord-liche (adv.), 
a & ade, (Eng. lord; -ly.) 
A. As adjective: 
1. Becoming or befitting a lord; lordlike, 
noble, liberal. 


“She brought forth butter in a lordly dish."— 
Judges v. 25. 


% Sri, haughty, arrogant, imperious, in- 
solent. 
“ Where is lordly Babylon? Where now 
Lifts she to heaven her Bat brow ?” 
thes: The Ecstasy. 
B. As adv. : In the manner of a lord ; lik 
a lord ; proudly, haughtily, imperiously, arro- 
gantly, 
“ Lordly neglectful of a worth unknown.” 
Savuge: The 
*lord-d!’-a-try, s. (Eng. lord, s., and Gr. 
Aatpeta (latreiu) = worship.] Excessive regard 
or reverence for nobility. 


“England, with her peculiar ‘lordolatry,’ thinks 
it enough to send a peer when other nations send an 
explorer.”—Academy, Oct. 1, 1881, p: 258, 


lor-do’-sis, s. (Gr. Adpdwars Geran (see def.) 
Aopdds (lordos) = bent supinely.] » 
Pathol. : Curvature of any bone, specially 
curvature of the spine forward. 


lord’-ship, * lord-schip, * lord-schipe, s. 
[Eng. lord ; -ship.] 

1. The quality or state of being a lord: 
hence used with your, his, their, as a title of 
honour to peers(exceptarchbishops and dukes, 
who are addressed as Grace). 


* Your lordship is the most patient man in loss, the 
most coldest that ever turned up ace.” — Shakesp, - 
Cymbeline, li. 3. 


2. The dignity of a lord ; a seigniory, amanor. 


“*T have a suit unto your lordship,’ 
* Be it a lordship, thou shalt have it for that word.'” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry VJ. iv. 7. 


3. A mode of address to certain official per- 
sonages, as judges. [Lorp, s., 9.] 
4, Dominion, jurisdiction, power, authority. 


“Death schal no more have lordschipe on him.’ — 
Wycliffe: Romans vi, 


lore (1), * lare, * leare, s. [A.5. lar ; cogn. 
with Dut. ler; Sw. ldéra; Dan. ldre; Ger. 
lewre; M, H. Ger. lére; O. H. Ger, léra.) 
(Leary. ] 
1. That which is or may be learned ; learn- 
ing, erudition, knowledge. 


“ He who hath loved not, here would learn that lore, 
And make his heart a spirit.” 
Byron. Chitde Harold, tii, 10% 


2, That which is taught ; teaching, instruc- 
tion, admonition, counsel. 
“ Most mon admire 
Virtue, who follow not her lore.” 
Milton: P. R., i. 488. 
lore (2), s. (Lat. lorum = a thong, a strap.) 

*T, Ord. Lang.: A strap, a thong. 

IL Technically : 

1. Ornith. : Uliger’s name for a patch devoid 
of plumage, extending, in certain birds, from 
the root of the beak to the eye. 

2. Entom.: A corneous angular process in 
the mouth, by means of which the trophi are 
pushed forward or retracted, as in the Hy- 
menoptera, (Brande.) 


* lore, pret. & pa. par. or a. [Loss.] Lost, left. 


“ Neither of them she found where she them /ore.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL, xii. 44. 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, deL 
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*lor’-el,s. [Loset.] Ascoundrel, a vagabond, 
@ vagrant, a low disreputable fellow. 


“ Siker thou speakest like a lewd lorel 


to deemen 80, 
St So iponoons Shepheards Calendar ; July. 


*lores'-man, s. [Eng. lore (1), s., and man.] 
A teacher, an instructor. 
“ Bote as his loresman lereth hym he byleyveth and 
treweth.” Piers Plowman, p. 236. 
15-rétte’, s. [Fr.] Awoman of light character ; 
a kept mistress ; a woman who gains her living 
by prostitution. . 


16-rét’-tine, s. [See def.] 

Eccles. & Church Hist. : Sisters of Loretto, a 
religious congregation founded in Kentucky in 
1812. The duties of the institute are the care 
of orphans and education. 


lor- 
= to spy, to peep.) An opera-glass, a field- 
glass; also a pair of eye-glasses which, when 
not in use, fold into the ornamental handle on 
which they are mounted. 


lor-i-a'-ne, s. pl. [Lorin 2.] 


lor’-ic, s. [Lat. lorica.] A breastplate. 
46-ri’-ca, s. [Lat., from lorwm = a thong, a 
strap.] 


1. Rom. Antiq. : A cuirass, a corslet. 

*2. Bot.: The name given by Mirbel to the 
testa of a seed. 

3. Chem.: A kind of lute or clay, used to 
coat vessels before exposing them to the fire. 

4. Zoology : 

(1) The protective case in some Infusoria 
and Rotatoria. 

+ (2) The carapace of a Crustacean. 


loy-i-car’-i-a, s. [Fem. sing. of Lat. loricarius 
= pertaining to cuirasses.] 

Ichthy. : Formerly the typical genus of the 
family Loricariide, and now a genus of Silu- 
ride. The snout is more or less elongated, 
with a short barbel at each corner of the 
mouth. The body is encased in armour. They 
are South American fresh-water fishes. Typical 
species Loricaria cataphracta from Surinam 
and Northern Brazil. 


lér-i-car’-{-i-de, s. pl. (Lat. loricari(a); 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 
Ichthy. : An old family of Fishes, type Lori- 
caria. Now generally merged in Siluride. 


loér-i-ca’-ta, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of loricatus, pa. 
par. of lorico = to clothe in mail; to harness ; 
lorica =a leather cuirass. So called from their 
bony, mail-like covering.] 

1, Ichthy.: A sub-order of ganoid fishes. 
The same as CHONDROSTEA (q.V.). 

2. Zoology : 

(1) A name sometimes applied to the mailed 
mammals, like the Armadillo. 

(2) A section of reptiles having bony plates 
developed in the skin. It contains two orders, 
Chelonia and Crocodilia, or is by some limited 
to the Crocodilia only. 

(8) An order of Rotifera. 


* l6r’-i-cate, v.t. [Lat. loricatus, pa. par. of 
lorico = to furnish with a breastplate, to 
plaster.) [Lorica.] 

1. To plate over ; to cover as with a plate or 
plates. 


“Nature hath loricated. . . the sides of thetympanum 
in animals with ear-wax.’—Ray: On the Creation, ii. 


2, To cover with a coating or crust ; to lute. 


ldr’-i-cate, a. & s. [Loricars, v.] 
A. As adj, : Covered or plated over ; cuated ; 
covered with a double series of oblique scales, 
like a coat of mail; incrusted. 


“The loricate genera ts Rotifera] are Noteus, Anu- 
Tea, Brachionus, and Pterodina.”— Owen: Compar. 
Anat. ; Invertebrata, p. 34. 


B. As subst. : An animal belonging to the 
Reptilian order Loricata. (Dana.) 
lor’-i-cat-8d, «. [Eng. loricate; -ed.] The 
same as LORICATE (q.V.). 
* l6r-1-ca’-tion, s. (Lat. loricatio, from lori- 
eatus, pa. par. of lorico.] 

1, The act or process of covering anything 
with plates or crusts for defence; the state of 
being plated or incrusted ; incrustation. 

2. A surface covered over with plates or 
crusts. (Evelyn: Sylva.) 

3. The filling of walls with mortar. 


étte’ (gn as ny), s. [Fr., from lorgner_ 


lorel—losenge 


ldr-ic’-u-liis, s. [Dimin. of Mod. Lat. lorius 


(q.v.).] 
Ornith. : Lorikeet (q.v.). 


l6r’-¥-8t, s. (From Mod. Lat. lorius (2); ef. 
also lorikeet.) 
Ornith. (Pl.): The sub-family Platycercine 
(q.v.). 
18r’-i-keét, s. [A dimin. from lory (q.v.), on 
analogy with parrakeet from parrot.) 
Ornith.: Loriculus, or Trichoglossus, a 
genus of Straight-billed Parrots. Found in 
India and the Malayan Archipelago. 


* 16r’-i-meér, *1dr'-i-nér,s. [0. Fr. lormier, 
from lorum =a thong, a strap.] A maker of 
harness, bits, bridles, straps, mountings for 
harness and saddles, &c. ; a saddler. 


“ Rdge-toole forgers, lorimers or bitmakers.”—Holin- 
shed. Descr. Brit., ch. xxv. 


10-ri’-nze, lor-i-a’/-nee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
lor(ius) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 
Ornith.: A sub-family of Psittacide. The 
bill but slightly curved; the margin of the 
upper mandible sinuated ; the notch obsolete ; 
the lower mandible slender, conical, much 
longer than high ; the gonys generally straight 
(Swainson). They feed on the juices of flowers. 
They are the most brilliantly coloured of the 
parrot family, and inhabit the Eastern Archi- 
pelago and the South Sea Islands, &c. 


*lor-ing, s. [Lore (1), s.] Teaching, in- 
struction, counsel, admonition. 
“‘Her wisedome did admire, and hearkened to her 
loring.” Spenser: F. Q., V. vii. 42. 
lor’-i-ot, s. [Fr., Prov. auriol; Sp. oriol; 
from Lat. aureolus = golden; aurum = gold. 
Ornith. : The Golden Oriole. [ORI0LE.] 


lor’-is, s. [Native name.] 

Zool.: A genus of Asiatic slow Lemuroids, 
family Nycticebide, containing but a single 
species. Loris, or Stenops gracilis, has a meagre 
figure and long, lank limbs, with no tail. 
Colour sooty-gray, with rust-red or tawny 
hair. Found in the South and East of Ceylon. 


lor’-i-tis, s. [Mod. Lat., from luri, the name 
of the bird in some Kast Indian languages.] 
Ornith. : Lory, the typical genus of the sub- 
family Lorine (q.v.). [Lory (1).] 


*lorn, * lorne, pa. "par. or a. [Lost, For- 
LORN.] Lost, left, abandoned, forsaken, for- 


lorn, undone. 
“ Thanking thee 
That rather thou hast cast me out with her 
Than left me Jorn of her in Paradise.” 
E. B. Browning ;: Drama of Exile. 


*lOr’-rell, s. [LoRet.] 


l6or’-rié, lor’-ry, lar’-rié, l6w’-ry, lir’- 
“ ry, s. [Cf. Prov. Eng. lurry = to drag.] 

1, A hand-cart used on tramways, in mines, 
or at railway stations for carrying coals, ore, 
or rubbish. 

2. A truck or low carriage used for the con- 
veyance of goods. 

“Gates for the ingress and egress of lurries and 
wagous."— Mrs. Carpenter: North & South, vol. i., 
ch. xv., p. 171. 

lor’-u-lum, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. of lorwm.] 
[Lore.] 

Bot.: The name given by Acarius to the 

filamentous-branched thallus of a lichen. 


lor-y (1) (pl. lor’-iég), s. [The native 
name. ] * 

Ornith.: Hclectus, or Lorius, a genus of 
Psittacide (Parrots), tribe Androglossinze 
(Amazon Parrots). The species inhabit the 
Melanesian province. 


lor’-¥ (2), lour-i, s. 
name, ] 

Ornith. : The South African name for the 
White-crested Plantain-eater, Corythaix muso- 
phaga, [PLANTAIN-EATER. ] 

* lOr’-y-mer, s. 

* los, s. 

* 16s'-a-ble, *lése’-a-ble, a. [Eng. lose; 
niece That may or can be lost; liable to be 
ost. 

*los'-ange, s. [LozencE.] 


* lége, s. [Losz, v.] A loss; a giving up. 


“It is the cheerful lose that doubleth th ae 
Ward. Sermons, p. 78. area 


[Louri is the native 


[LARMIER.] 
(Loos, s.] Praise, renown, fame, 


1ése (1), *leese, v.t. & 4. [A.S. losian = to be- 

So ious to escape ; ledsan = to lose (pa. t. 
leds, pa. par. loren), only found in the com- 
oad forledsan = to lose entirely ; cogn. with 
Dut. liezen, in comp. verliezen (pa. t. verloor, 
pa. par. verloren); Ger. lieren, in comp. ver- 
lieren (pa. t. verlor, pa. par. verloren) ; Goth. 
liusan, in comp. fraliusan.} 

A. Transitive: 

j. To cease to have possession of, as by 
accident ; tc be rid of unintentionally. 


“Take heed you Leese it not, signior.” 
Ben Jonson: Every Man Out of his Humour, ¥. 1, 


2. To be deprived of. 


“Then rekke I not, whan I haue lost my lif.” 


Toe 2 C, T., 2,259 
3. To forfeit as a penalty, as we speak of 
Paradise Lost. 
4, To suffer diminution or loss of. 
“Tf the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall i= 
be salted ?”—Matthew v. 13. 
5. To be freed from. 


“ F’en Superstition loses every fear. 
Tdi Pope: Eloisa to Abelard, 316. 


6. To fail to gain; to miss obtaining ; not 
to gain or win: as, To lose a battle. 
*17, To deprive, to dispossess. 
* 8, To displace, to dislodge. 
9. To miss; to wander from; to be sepa- 
rated from. 
“He hath Jost his fellows.” Shakesp. - Tempest, i. 2. 
*10. To alienate; to forfeit the favour or 
friendship of. 
“The least of which haunting a noble man loseth 
men's hearts.”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iii. 1. 
11. To miss; to fail to enjoy or receive. 
“You have Zost much good sport.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, i. 2. 
12. To fail to employ or enjoy properly; 
to waste, to squander ; to use unprofitably. 
“We shall Jose our time.” Shakesp.: Tempest, iv. 
* 13, To suffer to vanish from the mind 3 
to forget. 
** Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time.” 
Shakesp. - As You Like It, ii. 7. 
14. To cease or fail to see or perceive: as, 
To lose the land at sea. 
* 15. To bewilder, to perplex. 


‘Nor are constant forms of prayer more likely to 
fiat and hinder the spirit of prayer and devotion, than 
unpremeditated and confused variety to distract and 
lose it."—King Charles: Kikon Basilike. 


* 16. To ruin. 
“* When they have lost and forfeited themseives.” 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry LY., i. 3. 
B. Reflex.: To lose one’s way; to wander 
at random ; to be bewildered. 


“So I, in quest of them, Jose myself.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, 1. % 


C. Intransitive : 
1, To forfeit anything in contest; not to 
win; to suffer loss. 


“ The losing gamester shakes the box in vain, 
And bleeds, and Joses on, in hopes to gain.” 
j b Dryden: Ovid ; Art of Love. 
2. To fail to gain. 


“He that coueteth al, leseth."—Berners: Froissart ; 
Cronycle, vol. i., ch. eclix. 


3. To give in, to yield ; to suffer by com- 
parison ; to fall, to sink : as, To lose in people’s 
estimation. 

I 1. To lose one’s temper: To be put out; to 
become angry. ‘ 

2. To lose one’s way: To wander from and 
not be able to find one’s way. 

3. To lose sight of: 

(1) Lit. : To cease to see. 

(2) Fig.: To. overlook, to forget; to pass 
over: as, To lose sight of a point in an argu- 
ment, on 

4, To be lost at sea: To be shipwrecked ; te 
be drowned. 


* lose (2), v.t. 
* lége’-a-ble, a. [LosaBte.] 


[Los, Loos, s.] To praise 


* losed, pa. par. or a. 


* 16s'-el, *loz-el, *loz-ell, s. & a. {From 
the same root as lose (1), v.] 
A. As subst.: A worthless fellow, a scoun- 
drel; a lazy vagabond. 


“The whiles a lozel? wand'ring by the wag,” 
Spenser: F. Q., Ti. iii, 4 


B. As adj.: Worthless, lazy ; good-for- 
nothing. ~ 
“Why should you plain that Joze? swains refuse you?’ 
P. Fletcher 


+ Eclogue 2. 
* 16s'-Enge, s. [Lozencr.] : 


[Loosg, ¥.] 


fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, wh0, son; mite ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. @, 0 = 6; ey=a qu=kw- 


Pore * loos-en-ger, * los-en- 
a (0, Pr. losengier, from = 
= flattery, pocws —~ Jase Lat. ian - raise ; 
deceiver, a cajoler. pees ia 
* Allas! ye ‘ 
In your hou we san taeng 
Chaucer : C. T., 16,812. 


* lés/-En-gér-ie, s. Flatte 
yh ie 2 “Be — “~. s. [LOSENGEOUR.] ry, 


“ Flaterers ben the devil's nour that nourish 
hildren with milk od tnonperta-tiasianes Pebdones 


-ér, *lees-er, s. [Eng. lose (1), v. 3 -er.] 
me who loses, is re of, or forfeits any 
iis; the opposite to winner or gainer. 
pred of RE pe hn heen ylicg 
1 interj. (Prob. a corrupt. of Lord.] An 
exclamation of astonishment, wonder, or sur- 
prise. (Scotch.) ‘ 
16s'-ihg (1), pr. par., a., & s, [Lose (1), v.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Suffering loss, forfeiture, or deprivation. 
2. Causing loss; attended with loss: as, a 
losing game. [HAzarp, s., II.] 
C, As subst.: The act or state of being de- 
prived of anything ; loss. 


*lds-Img (2), a. [Lose (2), v.] Flattering, | 


fawning, deceitful, cozening. 
*16g'-Ing-ly, adv. (Eng. losing (1); -ly.] In 


a losing manner ; so as to incur loss. 


loss (1), *los, s. [A.S. los= destruction, 
from ledsan = to lose eat , 
1. The act of losing, forfeiting, or being de- 
prived of anything. 
it, without the | we os pte a he, Cred. 
Early Roman Hst. (1855), ii. 187. 

2. The state of losing or of being deprived 
of anything, by forfeiture or deprivation. 

3. Failure to win or gain: as, The loss ofa 
battle. 

4. That which is lost ; that which one for- 
feits or is deprived of ; that which one loses 
by defeat, forfeiture, or deprivation: as, His 
losses were heavy. 

*5, Hurt, harm, disparagement. 

No Joss shall ed ol by ip haga a 6 


* 6. Defeat, ruin, overthrow. 


“ Tidings were ht me of your Joss.” 
28 Henry VI, ti. 1 


7. The state of being lost or destroyed : as, 
the Joss of a ship at sea. 

*8. The state of being cast off and discarded. 

“ That for thy mother’s sake art thus e: to loss.” 


ili 1. 


” Winter's Tale, iii. 3. 
*9, Failure to enjoy, use, or employ; the 
state of not enjoying or having the benefit of. 
“ For loss of Nestor’s golden words.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,420. 
*10. The state of being at fault; the state 
of having lost the scent and trace of the game. 


“ He cried upon it as the merest Joss.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew. (Induct.) 


11. Useless application ; waste. 
J (1) To be at a loss: To be embarrassed or 
uncertain ; to be puzzled. 


“Not the least transaction of sense and motion in 
pen, tue philosophers are at a loss to comprehend.”"— 


(2) To bear a loss: To sustain a loss without 
giving way ; to make good a loss. 
*loss-fuil, a. [Eng. loss; -ful(l).] Full of or 
causing loss; detrimental, hurtful. 
“Aught that might be Jossful or prejudicial to us.”— 
Bp. Hall: Remains, p. 277. 


* loss’-léss, * losse-lesse, a. (Eng. /oss ; 
-less.] Free from loss. 
“The Jers sue their oth to returne and become 


true prisoners] suffered harmelesse of bodie, and Losse- 


lesse of furniture, hc miei te ang a : Scotland 


(cont. by Thin), an. 15 
lost, pa. par. & a. [Lose (1), v.] 

A, As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Parted with; gone out of one’s posses- 
sion; missing, strayed : as, a lost book, a lost 
sheep. . 

2. Forfeited, as through failuré in a contest 
or as a penalty. mae 

OE Neato! Pn 1 108, 


boil, béy; 


-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; 


poat, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 


losengeour—lotononis 


3. Not perceptible to the senses ; no longer 
visible : as, land lost to sight. 

4. Not employed or enjoyed 
wasted ; employed wastefully or ine 
squandered, 


“He has meri r 
too often tose upon great meu" Popes attra 

5. Having wandered from the way ; having 
lost one’s way; at fault, bewildered; as, » 
child lost in a wood. - 

6. Sunk, buried ; deeply engaged. 


“ And, while the world supposed me Jost in care, 
The joys of angels, manperceived, I share.” . 
‘owper. Happy Solitude, (Trans.) 


7. Hardened beyond sensibility or recovery : 
as, lost to shame, lost to all seuse of honour. 

8. Destroyed, ruined: as, a shir lost at sea. 

9. Morally ruined, damned. 

10. Forgotten. 

“All the f Ad 

condition. ~Barrow: Sermong Vol ili, sen ao 

lost-motion, s. The difference in the 
motion of a driver and a driven part, owing to 
looseness of fit of boxes, the connecting por- 
tion, or slip of belt. 


* loste, * looste, pa. par. 
*los-ynge, s. [LozEeNce.] 


16t, s. [A.S. Alot, hlyt, from hleotan = to cast 
lots; cogn. with Dut. lot=a lot, loten = to 
cast lots ; Icel Aluti = a part, a share, hlutr = 
& iot, Aljota=to obtain. by lot ; Dan. lod =a 
lot; Sw. lott=a lot, lotta = to cast lots; Ger. 
loos = a lot, loosen = to cast lots ; Goth. hlauts 
=a lot; Fr. lot; Ital. lotto.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Fortune or fate assigned to any one ; that 
which happens to any one without human 
foresight or prevision. 

“ Tt has been my lot to tread 
Where safety more than pleasure led.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, iii. 13. 

2, Anything, as a die, used in determining 
chances ; anything by which one allows his 
future conduct, fate, or portion to be deter- 
mined. 

“The large domain his greed) 

‘And each os coe selina penmennie iS 
Pope; Homer ; Odyssey xiv. 239. 

3. The chance or fortune which falls to any 

one in drawing or casting lots. 


“ And the coast of their Jot came forth between the 
eather of Judah and the children of Joseph.”—Josh. 
xy 1L 


*4, A game of chance. 

* 5, A prize in a lottery. 

6. A distinct or separate portion or parcel : 
as, a lot of goods, a lot at an auction. 

7. A piece or portion of ground allotted to 
any one; any separate or distinct plot of 
ground ;: as, building lots of ground. 

* 8. A proporticu or share of a tax or other 
payment : as, To pay scot and lot, (Scot, s.] 

9, A considerable quantity ; a large amount 
(often in the plural): as, He has lots of books, 

Il. Min,: A certain pies or proportion 
of the ore reserved for the lord of the mine for 
his protection of the miners’ privileges, 

| (1) To cast lots : To determine an event, or 
settle the shares, portions, or fortunes of per- 
sons, by the throw of a die or other similar 
contrivance, 

(2) To cast in one’s lot with: To share the 
fortunes of ; to connect one’s fortunes with, 

(3) To draw lots: To determine an event, or 
settle the shares, portions, or fortunes of per- 
sons, by drawing a straw or similar article 
from a number. 


16t, v.t. [Lor, s.] 
*1. To allot, to assign, to apportion. 


“ Milford, which this isle her greatest port doth call, 
Before your equal floods is /otted to your fall.” 
Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 8. 5. 


2. To divide into lots; to arrange in lots; 
to catalogue : as, To lot goods for a sale. 
* 3, To give a lot or fortune to ; to endow, 


“Some sense, and more estate, kind heaven 
To this well lotted, peer has given.” 
Prior : The Ladle. 


*lot-teller, s. <A witch; a fortune-teller. 


“Witches, in foretime named Jot-tellers ; now com- 
monly called sorcerers." —Catalogue of English Printed 
Books, 159. By Andrew Maunsell, 


lot-tree, s. 
Bot. : Pyrus Aria. 

1o'-ta, s. [Lat. lotus = neat. (Mc Nicoll.)} 
Ichthy. : A genus of Gadide, The chin has 


Ph H 
ectually ; 


[Looss, ».] 


-tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, 
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one barbel, the upper jaw is longer than the 
lower; the lateral line is indistinct; the 
ventral fins in front of the pectorals and wide 
apart. Lota vulgaris is the Burbot (q.v.), 
L. molwa, the Ling (q.v.). 


lo’-tal-ite, s. [Named after Lotala, Finland ; 
suff. -ite (Min.). 


Min. : The same as HEDENBERGITE (q.V.}. 
lote (1), s. [Lorus.] 


lote-bush, s. 
Bot.: (Lore-rrex, 1). 


lote-tree, s, 

Botany : 

1. Zizyphus lotus, the fruit of which ma 
have been that which gave the Fa to the 
ancient Lotophagi. Claims have been made 
also in favour of Celtis australis, though it is 
now believed that Nitraria tridentata was the 
genuine species, Palmer, evidently referring 
to this species, says, that its fruit which ig 
called Nebuk, is a small round berry, in taste 
something like the jargonelle pear, and is a 

eat favourite with the Bedawin. It grows 

ely in the Sinaitic peninsula, 

2. Diospyros lotus. 


lote (2), s. [Fr. lote, lotte, from Mod. Lat. lota,] 
A fish ; the eel-pout, 


1o'-té-2, s. pl. (Lat. lot(us); fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ece.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Papilionacee. 
Sub-tribes: Liparier, Genister, 
ere, sFuarasionn Cabtonae Memmipalarteni aaa kate: 
gales, 
* lote’-by, * lud’-by, s. 
A bed-fellow ; a concubine, 


loth, a. (Loaru.] 


1, Unwilling, averse, reluctant, disinclined. 


“ He bade a loth farewell.” 
Keats : Endymion, ii. 626. 


* 2. Loathsome, disagreeable, odious, un- 
pleasant. 


{Etym. doubtful.] 


/ 
1o-tha/-ri-6, s. [From the name of one of the 
characters in Rowe’s Fair Penitent.] A liber- 
tine ; a gay deceiver ; a seducer of women. 


*loth’-fiil, a. [Eng. loth; -ful(l).] Loath- 


some, 


*loth-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. loth; -ly.) 
A, As adj. : Loathsome. 


B, As adv.: With reluctance; reluctantly, 
unwillingly. (Scott: Don Roderick, v.) 


10’-tion, s. [Lat. lotio = a washing, from lotus, 
a. par. of lavo = to wash; Fr. lotion; Sp. 
ion.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of washing; espec., a washing of 
the skin with some preparation for the pur- 
pose of making or keeping it fair. 

“This provision is not found in fish,—the element in 


which they live supplying a constant lotion to the eye,” 
—Paley: Natural Theol., ch, iii, 


2. A preparation or cosmetic applied to cer- 
tain parts of the body, as the face or hands, 
a the purpose of making or keeping the skin 

‘air. 


Il. Phar.: A liquid, generally pure water, 
holding in solution a medicinal agent, and 
which is applied to some part of the body, to 
wash a part morbidly affected with the view 
of cleansing it, relieving pain, stimulating 
cutaneous action, kc. There are many kinds 
of lotion employed. They take their es 
either from their chief constituent, or from 
the purpose for which they are used; as, iodine 
lotion, anodyne lotion. 

{] Sometimes the term lotion is restricted 
to a liquid applied to the face, one used on the 
body being called an embrocation (q.v.). 


10’-t6 (1), s. [Hind.] A polished brass pot used 
for cooking, drinking, and drawing water. 


15t’-6 (2), s. [Lorro.] 
10-td-nd-nid’-6-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. leto- 
nonis, genit. lotononid(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. 


suff. -ew.) 
Bot.: A family of Lotew, sub-tribe Genistee. 


16-td-no/-nis, s. [Lat. lot(ws), and ononis = 
the tall rest-harrow, Ononis antiquorwm.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the family 
Lotononides (q.v.). 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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16-toph’-a-gi,s. pl. (Gr. = lotus-eaters, from 
hes 4 (ates the lotus, and ¢ayet (phagein) 
= to eat.] 

Gr. Myth. : The name given to a people who 
ate of the fruit of the lotus tree, the effect of 
which was to make them forget their friends 
and homes, and to lose all desire of returning 
to their native land, their only wish being to 
live in Lotus-land. 


“The trees around them all their food produce ; 
Lotos, the name ; divine, nectareous Juice ! 
(Thence called Lotophagi).” 

Pope; Homer ; Odyssey ix. 107. 
*10’-tos, s. 


[Lorus.] 
lot’-tér-y, s. [Eng. lot ; -ery; Fr. loterie.] 


1, The allotment or disposition of prizes by 
chance or lot ; the drawing of lots. Lotteries 
are carried out by means of a number of 
tickets drawn at the same time, some of 
which entitle their owners to prizes, while the 
rest are blanks. They were formerly very 
common, being resorted to both by governments 
and by individuals. Few countries now permit 
them. The Louisiana Lottery was brought to 
an end by the closing of the United States 
mails against it. 

“On the security of this fund a million was to be 
Taised by a lottery, but by a lottery which had 
scarcely anything but the name in common with the 
Hotter of a later period.”"—Aacaulay: Hist. Eng., 

2. A chance, a mere hazard: as, It is all a 
lottery. 

*3. The prize, lot, or portion which falls to 
one’s share. 


1 


“The lottery of my destiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary choosing.” 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 1. 
18t’-tO, 15t’-5,s. [Ital. lotto = a lot, a lottery ; 
Fr. loto.) A game of chance, played in some 
cases with a series of balls or knobs, num- 
bered from 1 to 90, with a set of cards or 
counters having corresponding numbers. 
The balls are put into a revolving urn, and 
a@ certain number allowed to drop out, 
one by one. The player who holds a card 
containing a column of figures, corresponding 
to the numbers of each of the balls succes- 
sively dropped, gains the stakes deposited at 
the commencement of the game, Itis usually 
played asa child’s game, with counters on a 
figured board, but one of the many varieties 
of it, called keno, is played for considerable 
stakes in America. (Annandale.) 


1o'-tiir, s. [Native name.] (See the compound.) 


lotur-bark, s. 

Bot.: The ‘bark of Symplocos racemosa, a tree 
belonging to the natural order Styracacee, and 
found growing in the tropical and sub-tropical 
regions of both hemispheres. It has a bitter 
aromatic taste, and is used in India as a dye- 
ing material. 


1o-tir’-i-dine, s. [Eng., &c. lotur; Lat. 
id(em)= the same, and Eng, suff, -ine (Chem.). ] 
Chem.: An alkaloid extracted, together 
with loturine, from lotur bark by means of 
hot alcohol, and separated from the latter by 
its solubility in potassium thiocyanate. It is 
an amorphous body yielding amorphous salts. 
It is soluble in concentrated nitric and sul- 
huric acids, forming yellow fluorescent solu- 


ions, 


lo’-tu-rine, s. [Eng., &c. lotur (bark); -ine 
(Chem.). | ; 

Chem. :; An alkaloid extracted from the 
bark of Symplocos racemosa by means of hot 
alcohol. Itcrystallizes in efflorescent crystals, 
soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and 
acetone; insoluble in water, ammonia, caustic 
‘soda, and potassium thiocyanate. Itmelts at 
234°, and sublimes, forming colourless prisms. 
Its solution in dilute acids exhibits a fluor- 
escence brighter than that of quinine sul- 
phaie: Loturine forms well-crystallized salts. 

‘he hydrochloride, which is soluble in water 
and alcohol, forms double salts with the 
chlorides of platinum, gold, and mercury. 
The hydriodide forms a double salt with the 
iodide of mercury, The tannate is an amor- 
phous pewder. [LoTuR-BARK.] 


lo’-tiis, 1o’-tds, s. (Lat. lotus, lotos; Gr. 
Awtos (ldtos) = (1) the Egyptian water-lily, 
Nelumbiwm speciosum ; (2) the lotus-tree, Zisy- 
plus lotus, &¢.] 
1, Ord. Lang. & Myth. : Nelwmbium speciosum, 
a Water-lily represented on the Egyptian 
monuments and on those of India. It is the 
Egyptian bean of Pythagoras. [NELUMBIUM.] 


lotophagi—lounderer 


2. Bot.: Bird’s-foot Trefoil. -~ t va 
enus of the pilionaceous | e e 
Aas The eats is five-toothed, the teeth 
nearly equal, the keel ascending much acu- 
minate, the legume cylindrical, somewhat 
spongy within, and imperfectly many celled. 
Fifty species are known. Three are British, 
Lotus corniculatus, L. major, and L. angustis- 
simus. [Bird’s-foot Trefotl.] 
“ Eating the Zotos day by day.” 
Tennyson; Lotos-Katers, 105. 
3, Arch.: An ornament frequentiy seen on 
the capitals of Egyptian 
columns. It resembles the 
present white lily of Egypt, 
or yet more closely Nelum 
biwm speciosum, now extinct, 
§ The European Lotus is 
Diospyros lotus, and the Indian 
Lotus Nymphea ‘pubescens. 
(NyMPHzA.] , 


lotus-berry, s. 


Bot. : Byrsonima coriacea. 


lotus-eater, lotos-eat- 
er, s. One of the Lotophagi 
(q.v.). Hence, one who gives 
himself up to pleasure -seeking and ease. 
“The mild-eyed, melancholy Jotos-eaters came.” 
Tennyson; Lotos-Eaters, 27, 
lotus-land, lotos-land,s. The country 
of the Lotophagi (q.v-). (Zennyson: Lotos- 
eaters, 154.) 


lotus-tree, s. [LOTE-TREE.] 


16ud, *loude, a. & adv. [A,S. hidid; cogn. 

with Dut. lwid; O. H. Ger. hlitt; Ger. laut = 
loud; Lat. (in)clutus; Gr. KAvrdés (klutos) = 
renowned.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Literally: 

1. Strong or powerful in sound; noisy ; 
striking the ear with great force. 


“‘T have observed that the loudest huzzas given to a 
reat man in a triumph, proceed not from his friends, 
ut the rabble.”—Pope « Homer ; Odyssey. (Post.) 

2. Giving out or causing great noise ; emit- 
ting a strong or powerful sound. f 


II, Figuratively : 
* 1, Boisterous, stormy, rough. 
“Make your best haste; and go not 
Too far i’ the land ; ’tis like to be loud weather,” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iii, 3. 
*2, Making use of high, vehement, or 
positive words ; ¢lamorous, noisy. 
“Tf lawyer, lozid whatever cause he plead, 
But proudest, of the worst, if that succeed.” 
Cowper : Hope, 201, 
* 3. Ostentatious, pompous, pretentious, 
boastful. 


4, Flashy, showy. (Applied to dress or man- 
ners.) (Slang.) 

‘In a much louder style than is freely patronised on 
this side of the channel,”—Carigle ; Lie. oA Sterling, 
pt. i., ch. ii. 

*5, Urgent, pressing, crying. 
B. As adv.: In a loud manner, loudly ; 
with great noise, voice, or sound, 

“While, bathed in sweat, from fire to fire he flew ; 

And, puffing oud, the roaring bellows blew.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xviii. 438. 
*loud-lunged, a. Having strong lungs, 
80 as to be able to speak loudly ; uttered with 
aloud voice. (Tennyson: Sea Dreams, 244.) 


*jloud-mouthed, a. Talking big ; boast- 

ful, braggart. 

“They, too, like ourselves, are apt to contemn and 
disbelieve in the threats of loud-mouthed braggarts 
like the men with whom we are dealing.” —Daily Tele- 
graph, Feb. 2, 1885. 


loud-voiced, a. Having a loud voice. 
“Suns, moons, and earths, upon their lowd-voiced 
Singing in thunder round me.” [spheres, 
Byron: Cain, iii. 1. 
loud -acclaiming, 
loud- laughing, 


LOTUS. 


Obvious compounds: 
loud-echoing, loud-exulting, 
loud-resounding, &c. 


*16Nd’-fUl, a. [Eng. loud; -ful(l).] Loud, noisy. 


16ud’-ly, adv. [Eng. loud; -ly.] 
1. In a loud manner or voice, noisily, 
clamorously, with great noise. 
2, Vehemently, clamorously. 


“To the royal office, and the royal person, they 
loudly and sincerely professed the strongest attach- 
ment.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 


3. Showily, flashily :.as, To be loudly dressed. 
(Slang.) 
16Ud’-néssg, s. (Eng. loud; -ness.) 
1, The quality or state of being loud, or 


ldugh, loch (gh, ch guttural), s. 


*lough, pret. of v. 
lofi’-is d’or (s silent), s. 


loti-is-ite, s. 


loun, s. ; 
léuin’-dér, v.t. [Cf. Icel. hlaunn =the but- 


 *loun'-dér-ér, s. 


ee 
causing great noise or sound ; noisiness : @s} 
The loudness of a clap of thunder. 

2. Clamorousness, clamour, vehemence, up- 


roar. 
“The prayers took their bai aye strength, 
nor the ‘ 
side Re eye Spitaph on sas ‘Ashton. 
3. Ostentation, showiness, flashiness, pomp- 


-ousness. (Slang.) 


[Ir. loch.} 
[Locx.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A loch, a lake. 

2. Mining: A natural opening in the mine 
lined with bunches and knobs of ore. 


lough-diver, s. 
Ornith. : Mergus albellus, the Smew. 


[Lovau, v.] 


(Fr. =a louis of: 
gold.) A French gold coin, issued first by 
Louis XIIL., in 1640, and discontinued in 1705. 
Tts value varied at different times from 16s. 7d. 
to 18s. 93d. sterling. 


[Named by Honeymann after 
H. Louis, who analysed it; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A mineral of a leek-green colour,. 
transparent, glassy ; streak, white; fracture,, 
splintery. Hardness, 61; sp. gr. 2°41. 
Compos. : silica, 63°74; alumina, 0°57; prot- 
oxide of iron, 1°25; lime, 17°27; magnesia,. 
0°38 ; potash, 3°38 ; soda, 0°08 ; water, 12°96. 


Louis Quatorze (as LO-é ka-torz), s. 


[Fr. = Louis XIV.] The name given to a 
meretricious style of architecture and internal 
decoration which prevailed in France in the: 
reign of Louis XIV. It was marked by a de- 
terioration of taste, the natural laws of archi-- 
tecture being more and more neglected, and 
replaced by certain conventional rules for the: 
application of the Roman columnar orders. 
The principal architect of this style was Jules. 
Hardouin Mansard, by whom were built the 
palaces of Versailles (1647-1708), Marly, ‘the: 
Grande Maison, and also the Invalides at Paris. 
The windows are larger, the rooms more lofty, 
than in the preceding period, and in every- 
thing there was a striving after pomp and 
sumptuousness. In internal decorations 
mirrors were freely introduced, aud may be 
said to become a distinctive feature of in- 
teriors. Gilt stucco-work was largely used, 
the scroll and shell.patterns being the charac- 
teristic features of ornamental decoration,. 
the panels being formed by chains of scrolls, 
concave and convex alternately, but symmetry’ 
of arrangement was largely neglected. 


Louis Quinze (as L6-6 kanz), s. [Fr.= 


Louis XV.) The name sometimes given to 
the style of architecture and internal orna- 
mentation prevailing in Trance during the 
reign of Louis XV, It is often known under 
the designation Rococo (q.v.). Internal ar- 
rangement and decoration are the main charac— 
teristics of the style of this period, and in 
this direction the best results were doubtless. 
obtained. Large and lofty rooms, as well as. 
scope for display, were indispensable ; eccnse-- 
quently this style of embellishment was most. 
happily carried out in state apartments, espe- 
cially in princely castles and palaces, and the 
mansions of the aristocracy. There was the 
greatest freedom in the treatment of architec- 
tural forms, to the disregard of all laws, and. 
free scope was given to the most fantastic 
combinations. Curved lines superseded all 
straight lines both in ground plans and in 
designs, whilst the most ordinary and charac- 
teristic embellishments were volutes, shell- 
fish and scrolls, groups of fruit, garlands of' 
flowers, hangings, &c. 


16un, 16und, a. [Icel. logn; Sw. lugn.] Calm, 


low and sheltered, still, tranquil. (Scotch.) 


“ And a’ was lownd and quiet till his head was laid 
in the ground.”—Scvtt: Antiquary, ch. xxiv. 


[Loon.] 


tocks.] To beat severely, to flog. (Scotch.) 


l6ln’-dér, s. [LounpER, v.] A severe, stun- 


ning blow. (Scotch.) 
“ And gien hima lounder wi’ my pike-staff.”—Seot?: 
Antiquary, ch. xxi, 


[Etym. doubtful] An 
idler, a vagabond. * J 


“‘ Lousengers and lounderers are wrongfully made.” 
—Bale : Select Works, p. 130. ely : 


hon dis UM aidan acz.arceane same cabli.cidkcson bo ikea LL ee ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rfile, fill; try, S¥rian. »,e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


beating or flogging. 
ldunge, vi. [A corrupt, 
a db { pt. of Mid. lungis 
pr. =a drowsy, awk 
from Lat. ongus = long.) SISFND, 
inn idle about, to loll or dawdle, to move 


_ You who, have Zounged about to so good, purpose.” — 


2. To loll or ily : 
7 recline lazily : as, To lounge on 
Winge (1), s. [Lounor, v.] 
a. zee act of lounging, strolling, or idling 


2. The act of lolling or reclining lazily. 
3. A place where idlers or loungers resort. 
a ato served as a fashionable lounge.”—AMiss 


Eagoog" » Pp. 278. 


4. A couch or sofa with a back and one end. 
“ Clayton thre > lounge 
dace, linn Beecher Stews trek 
léinge (2), s. (Luvaz.] 
46Un'-ger, s. (Eng. lounge, v.; -er.] One who 
lounges or idles about ; an idler, a lazy fellow. 
” Th becam beggars loungers. —" 
euninge mae y how ch. aie - 
1éing-ing, a. (Lovyor, v.} 
1, Idling or dawdling about. 
2m Pertaining to or characteristic of 8 loun- 


“| He)threw himself on a sofa im the lounging 
i perfectly at yt a ey Saree Goldsmith, 


A6up, v.i. (Lear, Lore, s.] 


1. To leap. 
rs it’s the laird’s mand, and the loon 
maun tt ha ~B 2 Bob Bom chy S50 


2. To give way, to break. (Said of frost.) 


a ney a. Giddy, unsettled, 


Aéup-ga-réu' s. [Fra pomenc form, in 
which the first element is repeated in the 


second; lowp=a wolf, and garou, from Low 
Lat. hw 3a =a werewo (Litre) A 
“vig a darn a (Tylor : Prim. . 


16ap-ing, pr. par. ora. [Lovp, v.] 
louping-ill, s. A disease among sheep, 
causing them to spring up and down when 
moving ; the leaping-evil. (Scotch.) 


lou -on s. Astepping-stone, 
ora flight of stone steps to assist one in getting 
on horseback ; a horse-block. 


lour, v.i. (Lower (2), v-] 
* l6ur-dane, * lour’-den, s. (Lrepaye.] 


loure, louvre, s. [Fr.] 

Mus.: A dance adapted to an air called 
“L’aimable vainqueur,” said to have been a 
favourite of Louis XIV. Some authors, how- 
ever, consider it to have been a kind of jig, or a 
waltz. The name is, perhaps, dexived from the 
word lourer, to bind notes together, to slide. 


16ase,s. [A.8. lus.] 

1. Ord. Lang. & Zool. : The genus Pediculus. 
The sexes of lice are distinct. The female is 
oviparous, producing eggs, popularly called 
nits. The are hatched in five or six 
days, and in eighteen shese are capable of 
reproduction. Three sp€cies are parasitic in 

in cireumstances on man. The Body or 

othes Pediculus corporis or vestimen- 
torum; the Head or Common Louse, L. 

_ eapitis; and the Pubic or Crab Louse, P. 
bis. The first species lives in the folds of 

e clothing in some elderly and uncleanly 

ple. Tthas the abdomen three times as 


as thethorax. It is the insect which | 


‘produces the disease called Phthiriasis (q.v.), 
‘unless the agent in this case be a fourth 
ispecies P, tabescentium. 

2. Script. : The third plague of Egypt was an 
4mmense multiplication of Heb. 033 (kinnim), 
DD (kinnim), 03) (kinnam), in the A.V. 
rendered “lice.” (Exod. viii. 16-18; Ps. cv. 


a What insect is intended has been much |} 
de 


ted, some pronouncing for the louse, 
others for the gnat. 
4] Bird Lice constitute the order Mallophaga. 
Plant Lice is the ordinary English name for 
Aphides. 


Doll, b6y; pst, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, 


8, [LovunpEr, v.] A severe 


loundering—love 


louse-bur, s. 
Bot, : Xanthiwm strumarium. 


16Nse-bSr-ry¥, s. (ng. louse, and be 
See eta) ee verry. | 


louseberry-tree, s. 
Bot. : A name for Kuonymus europeeus, 


erry, s. (Eng, lowse, and wort.) 

: The genus Pedicularis (q.v.). The 

Marsh Lousewort is Pedioularis Ce the 
Pasture Lousewort P. sylvatica, Both these 
species are British. 


* 16ige, v.t, [Lousg, s.] To clean or clear from 


“ You sat and lous'd him all the sunshine day.” 

. Swift: A Pastoral Dialogue. 

16g-1-lY, adv. (Eng. lousy ; -ly.) Inalousy 
manner; meanly, paltrily, scurvily. 


1oug-i-néss, s. (Eng. lousy; -ness.]_ The 
qu v or state of being lousy or abounding 
with lice. 


PR en (siocialls: Sruit-beazera) are infested with 
meas! commonly aucceeds lousiness.”— 
Evelyn: Sylva, 11. vii. 6, = 


1l6us'-¥, *16Wg'-18, a. (Eng. lous(e); -y.] 
1, Over-run with lice; abounding or in- 
fested with lice. 
“Sweetbriar and gooseberry lousy 
tings ar very hot ps mg sm ay She w Ahaaal 
2. Extremely low, mean, or contemptible. 
my you now, remembrance to-morrow on the 
tpuay Knare D host.”—Shakesp, : Merry Wives of 


t, *léWt, s. (Lovt, v} An awkward 
fellow, a clown, a bumpkin. 
“ This lout, ceeds 
Is, thane 4.15 are Be oe ee oe 
ip. 2 Oymbeline, v. 2. 
16at, *léwt, *lowte, v.i.&t%  [A.S) hitan 
= to stoop; cogn. with Icel. hita = to bow 
down; litr = bent, stooping; Sw. luta=to 
lean; Dan. lude= to stoop.) 
A, Intrans. : To bend, to bow, to stoop. 
“ True Thomas, he pulled off his cap, 
And louted low down to his knee, 
Scott : Thomas the Rhymer, i. 
*B. Trans.: To treat asalout; to make a 
fool of. 
“Tam lowted by a traitor villain, 
And cannot help the noble chevalier.” 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry VI, iy. 3. 


16at-ish, * 16Wwt’-ish, «. (Eng. lout; -ish.] 


Like a lout; clownish, awkward, rude. 
“This % 1 is that 
Raves ae tone” 
16at’-ish-ly, adv. (Eng. lowéish; -ly.] In a 


loutish, awkward, or clownish manner ; like 
a lout. 


16ut’-ish-néss, s. (Eng. loutish ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being loutish ; clownish- 
ness, awkwardness, rudeness, 


louvre, * loé-vér, *lov-er, s. (0. Fr. 
louvert, for lowvert = the open (space), from 
le (art.) = the, and ouvert, pa. par. of ouvrir = 
to open.] \ 

Architecture : 

1, A turret on a roof for the escape of smoke 
or steam ; a lantern. 

2. Sloping boards overlapping each other, 
with a space between for ventilation ; also 
called ere als louvre or luffer window 
or work, 


“They were soon after found dead in the dove-cote, 
famished om wae of food, and unable to fly up per- 
ndicularly, an ‘ 
se outabtne tones” 
_ - Wor- 
thies ; Northamp- 
tonshire. 
louvre - 
luf 


fer-boards, 
1 ep eer 
boards, s. pl. 
Arch, ; Sloping 
boards or 
placed across a 
window to ex- 
clude rain, while 
admitting the 
passage of 
sound ; louvres. 


louvre- 
window, s. 

Arch, : A win- 
dow in a church tower or belfry, partially 
closed by louvre-boards (q.¥.). 


LOUVRE-WINDOW, 
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lév-a-ble, a. (Bng. love); -able.] Worth 
or deserving of iedwe fem ea Preimt 


“And whiche been hool and sooth and chast & right 
wy4, and lovable to yhe,"— Wycliffe: Laodisensis, p00. 


lov’-age, léve’-age (age as * love- 
ach, * liv-isk s { yycomrp, be O, Fr. 
leveshe (Fr. liveche), liwvesche, luvesche, from 
Lat. levisticum, altered from ligusticum (q.V.) 
= 4 plant indigenous to Liguria, a country of 
Cisalpine Gaul; Ligusticus = pertaining to Li- 
hd Port. levistico; Ital. levistico, Uibistico.| 
. Ord. Lang, : An arom: 
Sots the oun romatic drink prepared 


Il. Botany: 


1, The genus Ligusticum (q.v.), Scottish 
lovage is Basie pe > 


2. Achillea ligustica. 


love, * lov-i-en, * luv-i- *lov-en 
=~ “ 4 Mo: sigan, Tapa, from lufu = 

ve (q.v.); O. H. Ger. liuban, liupan ; . 
lieben ; Dut. lieven.] Ai mare 

A, Transitive: 

_1. To regard with strong feelings of affec- 
tion, combined with gratitude; to feel devo- 
tion towards. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 


heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mii 
—Matthew xxii, 37, - 7 of oe 


_2. To regard with feelings of tender affec- 
tion, as one sex towards the other; to be in 
love with. 

“ Husban: 
on aa, love Seige wives as Christ loved the 
3. To regard with the affection of a friend. 
4, To be pleased with ; to like; to delight in. 
“His rider loved not speed.” Shakesp. : Sonnet 8. 
*5. To treat well; to be kind to; to be 
favourable to. 
ry if kynred delardes bi 
re! while Keats Die? giAdel ere lode, de” 
ike. Robert de Brunne, p. 9. 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To entertain feelings of affection towards 
others ; to be affectionate and kind. c 
“*He that doveth not knoweth not God."—1 John iv. & 
2. To be tenderly affected towards another 
of the opposite sex ; to be in love. 
“She cannot chvose but love.” . 
Shakesp, : Venus & Adonis, 79. 
3. To be tenderly attached to each other | 
to love each other. 
“Never two ladies loved as they do.” 
Shakeap. > As You Like It, LL 
4, To be pleased ; to feel pleasure. 
“ He loved also to walk these meadows.”—Bunyan : 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 


léve, s. [A.S. lufu; cogn. with Ger. liebe ; 0. H. 
Ger, liupa, liupi; Russ. liobov = loye ; Sanse. 
lobha = covetousness. Allied to lief (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A strong feeling of affection, combined 

with gratitude aud reverence. 

“For this is the Jove of God, that we keep his com 
mandmenta.”—1 John Y, 3. 

2. Devoted attachment to a person of the 

opposite sex. 
“ Yes—it was love—if thoughts of tenderness, 

Tried in ptation, stren, ed by distress, 

Unmov. y absence, firm in every clime, 

And yet—oh, more than all !—untired by time; 

Which nor defeated hope, nor baffied wile, 

Could render sullen, were she near to smile ; 

Nor rage could fire, nor sickness fret to ven! 

Ou her one murmur of his discontent : 

Which still would meet with Joy, with calmness 

Lest that his look of grief should reach her heart; 

Which nought removed, nor menaced to remove— 

If there be /ove in mortals—this was love /" 

Byron : Corsair, 1. 12. 

8. Strong attachment, liking, or inclination ; 

fondness of or for anything. 

4, Courtship; in the phrase to make love = 

to court, to woo, 
“Demetrius 
Made love to Nedar's daughter Helena, 
And won her soul.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, 1.1. 

5, Tenderness ; parental care. 

“No religion that ever was, so fully represents the 
goodness of God and his tender love to mankind."— 
Tillotson, 

* 6. A person in love; a lover. 

“ Like true, inseparable, faithful loves.” 
Shakesp. : King John, ill. 4 
7, That which is loved; the object of one’s 
affections ; a sweetheart, 
‘One way or other, she is for a king ; 
And she shall be my love, or else my queen.” 
sp.: 2 Henry VI., iL & 
8. Used as a term of endearment. 
” Farewell! I will omit no a : 
That may convey my greetings, Jove, to thee. 
Bhakesp,: Romeo & Juliet, iil. 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ins. 
-sion = ghiin. -tious, -sious, -clous = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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*9, A kindness; a favour done. 


“What good love may I perform to you?” 
3 Shack ea : King John, iv. 1. 


10. A state of favour, friendship, goodwill, 
or close intimacy. 


“God brought Daniel into favour and tender love 
with the prince.”—Daniel i. 9. 


11. A representation or personification of 
love ; used— 
(1) Of Cupid, the god of love. 


(2) Of Venus, the goddess of love. 
“ She’s Love, she loves, and yet she is not loved.’ 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 610. 
(3) A Cupid ; a picture or statue represent- 
ing Love. 


“ Such was his form, as painters, when they show 
Their utmost art, on naked loves bestow.” 
Dryden; Cinyras & Myrrha. 
* 12, Lewdness. 


* 13. A kind of thin silk stuff. 


“This leaf held near the eye, and obverted to the 
light, appeared so full of pores, with such a trans- 
patency: as that of a sieve, a piece of cypress, or love 

ood.'’—Boyle ; On Colours. 


II. Technically : 
1. Bot. : Clematis vitalba. 
2. Games: 
(1) A term used to express that no points 
have been scored on one side. 
“___ won the mateh by two sets to love."—Field, 
Oct. 27, 1883. 
* (2) A kind of game in which one player 
holds up one or more fingers, and the other, 
without looking, guesses at the number. 


{| Love subsists between members of the 
same family; it springs out of their natural 
relationship, and is kept alive by their close 
intercourse and constant interchange of kind- 
nesses: friendship excludes the idea of any 
tender and natural relationship; nor is it, 
like love, to be found in children, but is con- 
fined to maturer years ; it is formed by time, 
by circumstances, by congruity of character, 
and sympathy of sentiment. Love always 
operates with ardour; friendship is remark- 
able for firmness and constancy. Both love 
and friendship are gratified by seeking the 
good of the object ; but love is more selfish in 
its nature than friendship. As love is a pas- 
sion it has all the errors attendant upon pas- 
gion; but friendship, which is an affection 
tempered by reason, is exempt from every 
such exceptionable quality. Love is blind to 
the faults of the object of its devotion; it 
adores, it idolizes, it is fond, it is foolish: 
Jriendship sees faults, and strives to correct 
them; it aims to render the object more 
worthy of esteem and regard. (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

YG) A labour of love: Any work or task 
done willingly and without expectation of 
reward, either from fondness for the work 
aes or from love for the person for whom it 

one. 


(2) To make love to: To court, to woo. 


“ Demetrius, I'll avouch it to his head, 
Made love to Nedar’s daughter Helena.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 


(8) To play for love : To play a game without 
any stake depending. 

* (4) Of all loves: A kind of adjuration ; by 
all means. 


“He desires you, of all loves, to make no more 
noise.”—Shakesp. - Othello, iii. 1. 


“| Love forms the first element in many 
compounds, the meanings of which are gene- 
rally obvious : as, love-darting, love-devouring, 
love-killing, love-kindling, love-language, love- 
linked, love-poem, love-sigh, love-song, love-tale, 
love-thought, love-wounded, &c. 


love-apple, s. 


Bot.: A popular English name for the 
tomato (Lycopersicwm esculentum). 


* love-bed, s. A bed for the indulgence 
of lust. 


“ He is not peline on a lewd love-bed.” 
akesp.: Richard I1I,, iii. 7. 


love-birds, s. pl. 


Ornith: The genus Agapornis (separated 
from Psittacula by Jardine and Selby), family 
Psittacide, sub-family Androglossine, Habi- 
tat, the Melanesian and Australian provinces. 
Their popular name has reference to the 
affection the male displays towards the 
female, whether caged or wild. The furcula 


is wanting, and its place supplied by a liga- 
ment. 


* love-book, s. A book treating of love. 
“On a love-book pray for my syccess.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1. 1. 


loved 


*love-born, a. Born of or springing from 
love. 
‘Hot mutual 197) eedorn onadence, be thine” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey x. 398. 
* love-broker, s. One who acts as an 
agent-or go-between for lovers ; a procurer. 


“There is no love-broker in the world can more pre- 
vail in man’s commendation with woman than report 
of valour.”—Shukesp. : Twelfth Night, ii. 2. 

love-charm, s. A charm by which love 
was supposed to be excited. [PHILTRE.]. 


love-child, s. A euphemism common in 
the rural parts of England for a child born 
out of wedlock. 


* love-day, s. 
1. A day appointed for the settlement of 
quarrels and differences. 


“ Come, if the emperor's court can feast two brides, 
You are my guest, Lavinia, and your friends: 
This day shall be a love-day, Tamora.” 

Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, i. 2. 


2. A day when one neighbour helps another 
without hire. (Wharton.) 


love-ditty, s. A song of love. 


“The stock-dove unalarm’d 
Sits cooing in the pine-tree, nor suspends 
His long Jove-ditty for my near approach.” 
Cowper : Task, vi, 809. 


* love - drink, * love-drinke, s. A 
love-charm, a philtre (q.v.). 


‘She yave him swiche a maner love-drinke, 
That he was ded er it was by the morow.’ 
Chaucer : C. T., 6,338. 
*love-favour, s. Something worn in 


token of love; a favour. 


love-feasts, s. pl. 

1. [AcaPE.] 

2. Religious meetings held quarterly by the 
Wesleyan and other sects owing their origin 
directly or indirectly to the labours of Wesley. 
None but members of the Church are ad- 
mitted, except by the permission of the minis- 
ter. Love-feasts are retained in avowed 
imitation of the ancient Agape. 


* love-feat, s. A deed or feat prompted 
by love. 


“ Every one his love-feat will advance.” 
Shakesp. « Love's Labour's Lost, Vv. 2 


love-flower, s. 
Bot. : The genus Agapanthus. 


love-game, s, A game in which one side 
scores no points. [Iove, s., B.] 


“Tompkins then secured a love-game; but Mr. 
Slack won the next, and ‘games all’ was again called, 
and vantage, which Tompkins won, and the other two 

ames falling to him, he consequently won the match 
y three sets to love.’—Field, Oct. 27, 1883. 


love-gift, s. Anything given as a pledge 
or token of love. 


“Was not the mere sound of his name like a love- 
Bite that bade me remember ?”—Lytton : Rienzi, bk. i., 
ch. iv. 


love-god, s. The god of love ; Cupid. 
“ The little Zove-god lying once asleep, 
Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 154. 
love-grass, s. 


Bot.: Megastachya eragrostis. 
Italy. 


love-in-a-mist, love-in-a-puzzle, s. 
Bot. : Nigella damascena. 

J West Indian Love-in-a-Mist. 

Bot. : Passiflora foetida. 


love-in-idleness, s. 
Bot. : Viola tricolor. 


“Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 
ny ae pean ple western flower— 
efore, milk-w! ; now, purple with love's wound— 
And maidens call if, PRR eh ee pee 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 2. 
* love-juice, s. A juice producing or 
supposed to produce love. 
“‘ Hast thou yet latch’d the Athenian’s eyes 
With the love juice, as I did bid thee do?” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 
* love-knot, * love-knotte, s. A knot 
or complicated figure, supposed or intended 
to represent affection or mutual attachment, 


“* A love-knotte in the greter end ther was,” 
Chaucer; OC, T., 197. 


* love-lass, s. A sweetheart. 
love-letter, s. A letter written by one 
lover to another: a letter professing love. 


‘Have I escaped love-letters in the holyday time of 
my beauty, and am I now a subject for them?”— 
Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii, 1. 


love-lies-a-bleeding, s. 
Bot.: Amaranthus caudatus. 


It grows in 


* love-line, s. A verse or letter of court 
ship; 2 Jove-letter. 

ee 0 give ee Charlene a in his hand, 

ite er a love-line.” 
os W hakesy ; All's Well That Ends Well, if. 1. 
*love-lock, s. A curl or lock of hair worn 
by men in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
I. ; a lock or curl hanging prominently. 

2 in to h arlands on a Maypole, to 
drink ¥ peients health, £0 Ay a hawk, to hunt a stag, 
to play at chess, to wear love-locks, to put starch into a 
raf, to touch the virginals, to read the Fairy Queen. 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, i, 

tlove-lorn, a. Forsaken by one’s love 5 

jilted, deserted. 
“ = he might have been.” 
Some love-lorn Fay she m Mae Let 
+t love-lornness, s. The state of being 
love-lorn. 

“ That fair Gostanza, who in her love-lornness desired 

to live no longer.”—@. Eliot: Romola, ch. 1xi. 


love-making, s. Courtship, wooing; the 
paying of one’s addresses to a lady. , 
“The laughter with which his love-making was re- 
ceived.”—Atheneum, Oct. 15, 1881, p. 490. 
love-match, s. A match or marriage 
entered into for love alone. z 


*love-news, s. A communication from 
one beloved. 


love-passage, s. A flirtation. . 

“The stories represented were generally mythologi- 
cal, very usually love-passages of the Rede and heroes.’ 
—Tylor: Early Bist. Mankind, ch. ii 

* love-prate, s. Idle talk about love- 

“You have simply misused our sex in your love- 
prate.”—Shakesp.: As You Like It, iv. 1. - 

* love-rhyme, s. Erotic poetry m 

rhymes. 


“ Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms.” 
Shakesp.: Love's Labour's Lost, iii, % 


* love-rite, s. The actions of marital 


love. 

“Then instant his fair spouse Ulysses led 

To the chaste love-rites of the nuptial bed. 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxiii. 318. 

love-scene, s. A scene or passage in @ 
novel or play, the subject of which is a meet- 
ing of lovers. 

“The love-scenes are frigid, few any, and disgusting.” 

—Goldsmith: On Polite Learning, ch. xii. 
*love-secret, s. A secret between lovers. 


tlove-shaft, s. A shaft of love; specif., 
Cupid's arrow. 
“ Some early love-shaft grazed his heart, 
And oft the scar matt ache and smart.” 
Scott: Rokeby, iii. 29. 
love-sick, a. 
1, Languishing in love or amorous desire. 


“ There might the Jove-sick maiden sit, and chide 
The insuperable rocks and severing tide.” 
Wordsworth: Descriptive Sketches. 


2. Composed by one languishing in love; 
expressive of languishing love : as, a love-sick 
ditty. 

_ love-sickness, s. Sickness or languish- 
ing arising from love or amorous desire. 


( joxersmens s. The same as LOVE-cHARM 
q.v.). 


tlove-spring, s. The beginnings of love. 


“Shall even in the spring of love thy love-springs rot.’ 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iii. 2. 


* love-suit, s. Courtship ; paying of ad- 
dresses to a lady. : 


“That Cloten, whose love-suit had been to me 
As fearful as a siege.” 
Shakesp. > Cymbeline, iii. 4, 
love-token, s. A present given in token 
of love. 


“Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her rh 
And interchanged love-tokens with my child.” 
hakesp. ; Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 


* love-toy, s. A small present from a 
lover. 


“Has this amorous gentleman presented himself 
with any love-toys, such as gold snuff-boxes ?"—Arbuth- 
not & Pope: Martin Scriblerus, 


love-tree, s. 
Bot.: Cercis siliquastrum. 


* love-trick, s. The art of expressing 
love. 
love-verse, s. A love-song. 


“Little chansons or love-verses."—Beames : Comp, 
Gram. Aryan Lang. of India (1872), i. 222. 


*love-worth, a. Worthy or deserving 
of being loved. 


loved, pa. par. or a, [Love, v.] Beloved, dear, 


“Let me but stay to die with thee 
And I will bless thy loved name.” 


‘oore: Fire- Worshippers. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. %,0=6; ey=a qu=kw.. 


tos eathres s. A beloved or dear one. 
' parents’ ho; id the Z > 
Lape 6 ap 98 Bee Ser. 


* lév-e@, s. [Eng. lov(e); -ee. : 
ek de {Eng. lowe); -ee.] The person 


“The lover and lovee make generally the jest 
couple.”"—Richardaon ; Sir C, Ofasdibons vi. “PP 2 


*léve-fill, a. (Eng. love; -full.] Fullof love. 


Of sacred wedlock’s me b ng 
Sylvester ; The Colonies, 506. 
t léve’-léss, a. [Eng. love; -less.] 
1. Destitute or void of love, tenderness, af- 
fection, or kindness. 
“ For th 
Save dvtnetihars inst fa 
R Eve, v. 
2. Not attracting love. 
3. Not loved; unloved. 
- h the wretche Loveless 
for his scarsitee.” 
Gower: C. A., bk. v. 
lSve-li-l¥, adv. [Eng. lovely; -ly.] 
1. Ina lovely manner; in a manner to ex- 
cite love ; amiably. 
2. In a manner to excite admiration. 
“* So lovelily the morning shone.” 
7 Byron: Bride of Abydos, 1. % 
léve-li-néss, s. (Eng. lovely ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being lovely, or 
exciting love ; amiableness. 


- thus in the only two bands of 
good-will, loveliness and Dovinguane.—Atiaeay: 


2. Beauty, attractiveness. 


“ Yet takes he much deligh 
Her loveliness to view.” o ; 


Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 29. 
* léve’-ling, s. [Eng. love ; dimin. suff. -ling. 
A little loved one. ‘od 
“These frolic fragile nests do make.” 
a < The Maguiscancs, 692. 
léve’-ly, * love-lich, * love-liche, * luve- 
lich, a. & adv. (Eng. love ; -ly.] 
A. As adjective: 
or exciting love or affection ; 
lovable, attractive, amiable. 
“ Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household 


Aud good works in her husband to promote.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 2% 


2. Exciting or calling for admiration ; beau- 
tiful. 


“ Their deformity, he said, was such that the most 
le plains seemed lovely comparison.”—Mac- 
@ulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


* 3. Loving, tender, affectionate. 
“I should bid good-morrow to my bride, 
‘And seal the title with  Yovely kiss.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, til. 2. 
B. Asadv.: So as to excite love, affection, 
or admiration. 
“T framed to the 


Many an English ditty lovely well.” 
e pa eng THeury IV, ii 1. 


lSve'-mAn, s. (Eng. love, and man.] 
Bot. : Galium Aparine. 


* léve’-mo6n-géer, s. [Eng. love, and monger.] 
One who deals in affairs of love ; a love-broker. 
est skilfully.” 


lév’-ér (1), s. (Eng. lov(e); -er.) 

1. One who loves, or has a strong affection 
or attachment for another. 

“Hiram was ever a lover of David.”—1 Kings v. 1. 

2. One who is in love with one of the oppo- 
site sex. (Used in the singular only of the 
man, but in the plural applied t» both sexes.) 

“Into a studie he fell sodenly, “ 
abag sae mee Snaucer® C. T., 1,536. 
3. One who has a liking for anything; one 
who takes pleasure or delight in onli age 
bas @ Tories} to have 
ead Ly ee fo cate — of mon- 
archy.”"—Hume « Essays, pt. 1., 38. 9 


lov-er (2), loov-er, s. [LouvRE.] 


*lév-éred, a. [Eng. lover, a.; -ed.] Having 
a lover; beloved. . 
” ‘da , , 
Who, young and ps nc ay rok) eek sens aie 
*lév-ér-y, s. [Louvre.] A louvre; a bell- 
tower. ’ 
Ce re 
* léve’-some,* luf-som,* luf-sum,* love- 
a. a8. lujsum, from lufu = love.} 
Lovely, lovable. 
= goa of St. Katherine, 316. 


DOU, b6y; pst, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


lovee—low 


lév’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. (Love, v.] 

A. As pr. par, : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Devotedly attached ; entertaining strong 
feelings of affection ; affectionate, devoted. 

“ His loving breast thy pillow.” 
Shakesp, : Titus Mndiesions, v. 8 

2. Expressive of love, affection, or kindness : 
as, a loving word. 

C, As subst. : The act or state of entertain- 
ing strong feelings of affection ; devotion, love, 
affection. 

“For she taught all th {t of *¥ 

Chaucer : Legend af Good Women. “{Prol.) 
loving-cup, s. A large cup, usually 
with two or three handles, containing wine 
or other liquor, passed round from guest to 
guest at ceremonial banquets. 


loving - kindness, s. Tender regard; 
tenderness, kindness, mercy. 


“M. kindness will I not s 
s Awd oe, not utterly take from him.’ 


lév-img-l¥, * lov-inge-lye, adv. (Eng. 
loving ; -ly.] With love, affection, or tender- 
ness ; kindly. 
“ Twere vain to 
Who look'd not fovingly ou tant Sp 


iyvron. Corsair, ii. 4. 
* lov-ing-néss, s. [Eng. loving ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being loving ; affection. 
“ Justice of kings and lovingness of fathers.” 
Lord Brooke; Mustapha, 
low, * lah, *louh, *loogh, * lowe, a. & 

adv. {Icel. lagr = low; Sw. lig; Dan. lav; 
Dut. laag. From the same base as to lie (2).} 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: : 

1. Not high, not elevated ; depressed below 
a given or imaginary surface or level. Itis 
the opposite to high, and both are relative 
terms. That which is high with reference to 
one thing may be low to another: as, a low 
fence. 

2. Below or not reaching to the ordinary or 
usual height: as, a man of low stature. 

3. Deep; descending far below the level of 
the adjacent ground. 

““He also descended first into the lower parts of the 

earth.”—Ephesians iv. 9. 


4. Near the horizon. 


“The sun, however, was low in the west before 
Dundee gave the order to prepare for action.”"—Mac- 


aulay ; Eng., ch. xiii 

5. At or near the furthest point to which 
the sea recedes by the fall of the tide: as, 
low tide, low water. 

6. Not of high price; moderate ; below the 
usual degree, price, rate, or value: as, a low 
price of corn, a low heat. 

7. Small in number; indicating a small 
number; as, a low throw with dice, a low 
score, 

8. Near or approximating to the line or 
equator : as, a low latitude (latitudes near the 
equator being expressed in low numbers). 

9. Not loud, not noisy, quiet, suppressed. 


“ A lover's ear will hear the lowest sound.” 
Shakesp. :1Love's Labour's Lost, iv. & 


10. Of a deep or depressed sound, 


“ From my lowest note to the top of my compass."— 
Bhakesp.: Harnlet, ili. 2. 


ll. Dejected, depressed, cast down in spirit ; 
having lost animation and spirit ; low-spirited. 


“ He grows dispirited and low, 
He hates the fight and shuns the foe,” 


12. Physically weak: as, He is in a very 
low condition. 

13. Depressed in condition; in a state of 
humiliation and subjection. 


“ Misery is trodden on by Sa 5 
And being low never relieved by — ‘4 
Shakesp. ; Venus & Adonis, 708, 


14. Humble, reverent. 


“ With a low submissive reverence.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew. (Induct.) 


15, In a humble or mean rank or position. 
“ Too low a minister for so high a servant.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, li. 4. 
16. Humble, mean. 


“An unambitious mind, content 
In the Jow vale of life.” Cowper : Task, iv. 799. 


17. Mean, base, abject, dishonourable, un- 
principled : as, a low fellow. 
18. Frequented by disreputable characters. 


4 bsurd i-comedy . . Which was acted at 
peony on poe aaa shy Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


19. Characterized by meanness, baseness, or 
want of principle. 
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_20. Not exalted in thought, sentiment, or 
diction ; not sublime, 


vale Me os many thoughts that are low and 
21, Obscene, coarse, vulgar: as, low lan- 
guage, 
22. Plain, simple, not rich : as, a low diet. 
23. Feeble, weak, having little vital energy : 
as, He is in a low state of health. 


24. Gentle; not st high ; 
oe ae strong or high; as, The 


25. Inclined to the Low Church. 

26. Quiet ; subdued in tone. (Said of a pic- 
ture or colour.) 

II. Bot. : Small in stature when compared, 
not with plants in general, but with that par- 
ticular genus. A tree twenty feet high may 
be low, if the rest of the genus be forty or fifty 
feet high. 

B. As adverb: 

1, Not on high ; not aloft ; near the ground, 
as a bird: espec., in composition, as low- 
roofed, low-hung. 

2. Deeply. 

“ The homely villain courtsies to her low.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,334. 

3. Under the usual price or rate; at a low 
price : as, To sell corn low. 

4. Not loudly or noisily ; gently, quietly. 


“ Just as the god directs, now loud, now low, 
They raise a Lap) pol or they gently blow.” 
ope. Homer ; Iliad xviii. 548 


5. To a low condition ; to a state of humil- 
ity or abasement. 

“ A man’s pride shall bring him low,”—Prov. xxix. 28, 

6. Ina humble or mean condition, rank, or 
position. 

‘For better it is that it be said unto thee, Come up 


hither, than that thou shouldest be put lower in the 
presence of the prince."—Prov, xxv. 7. 


7. With a depressed, low, or subdued voice: 
as, To speak low. 
8 Ina low key ; in low notes. 


“That can sing both high and Zow.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, ii 8 + 


* 9, In times approaching our own, 

{ Obvious compounds: low-arched, low- 
bending, low-bent, low-hwng, low-levelled, low- 
muttered, low-priced, low-roofed, low-whispering. 


low-blast, s. A blast which is delivered 
at moderate pressure. 

Low-blast furnace: A metal furnace with a 
low-pressure blast. 


low-born, a. Of low, mean, or poor ex- 
traction. 


“This is the prettiest low-born lass, that ever 
Ran on the greensward.” , 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. % 


low-bred, a. Low-born, low, vulgar. 


* low-browed, «. 
1, Lit. : Having a low forehead. 
2. Fig. : Low-roofed, low. 


“No porter, by the low-browed gate, 
Took in the wonted niche his seat.” 


Scott: Rokeby, il. 1%. 

low-celebration, s. 

Anglican Ritual: The name given by the 
Ritualists to an unornate celebration of Holy 
Communion. Shipley.(while still an Anglican) 
detined it as ‘‘a name for low-mass.” 


Low-Church, Low-Church party, 
s. ‘The same as EVANGELICAL Parry (q.v.). 


Low-Churchism, s. The principles of 
the Low Church party. 


Low-Churchman, s. One who professes 
or maintains Low-Chureh principles. 


*low-crooked, a. Bending or bowing 
low ; deep. 
“ Low-crooked curt’stes, and base spaniel fawning.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Caesar, iil, 1. 
*low-day, s. An ordinary day, as dis 
tinguished from a “ high day” or festival. 


Low-German, «. & s. 

A. As adj.: Of or {pertaining to the Low- 
German language: specif., in philol. applied 
to that group of Teutonic dialects which in- 
cludes Es Gothic, Frisian, Dutch, Flemish, 
English, and Old Saxon. [ENGLISH-LAN- 
GUAGE, ] 

B. As subst.: The language spoken by the 
inhabitants of the northern and flatter parts 
of Germany. 


Low-Latin, s. The Latin of the Middle 
es. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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low-laid, a. Struck to the ground. 
low-life, s. A mean, low, or vulgar state 


or condition of life ; persons of a low, mean, 
or humble position in life. 

low-lived, a. Leading a low, mean, or 
disreputable life. 

low-mass, 3. 

1, Roman Ritual: A mass in which the cele- 


brant is attended only by acolytes, usually | 


put by one, not by deacon and subdeacon. 
The mass is said, not sung. [Mass, 2.] 

2. Anglican Ritual: The same as Low- 
CELEBRATION (q.V.). 


*low-men, s. pl. Dice so loaded that 
that the low numbers always came upper- 
most. 


low-minded, a. Of low, mean, or base 
principles ; low. 

“Paid greedy and low-minded people not to ruin 

their country.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xv. 

low-pressure, s. & a. 

A, As subst.: A small degree of pressure 
or expansive force. 

B. As adj. : Having only a small degree of 
expansive force, and therefore exerting a low 
degree of pressure. 

Zow-pressure Engine: 

Steam-engin.: An engine in which a con- 
denser is used, and whose safety-valve is 
loaded at from four to six pounds to the square 
inch. The terms high- and low-pressure steam 
were formerly held to mean saturated steam 
at a pressure above or below that which will 
sustain a column of thirty inches of mercury, 
at the boiling heat of water, 212° F., but the 
term low-pressure now signifies in this country 
a pressure of not over thirty-five pounds to the 
square inch. 


low-rated, a. Despised. 


“The confident and over-lusty French 
Do the low-rated English play at dice, 
Shakesp.: Henry V.,iv. (Chorus.) 


lew-relief, s. The same as BAs-RELIEF, 


low-spirited, a. Dejected or depressed 
fn spirit; destitute of spirit or animation ; 
cast-down, dispirited. 


*low-spiritedness, s. The quality or 
state of being low-spirited ; dejection, depres- 
sion, low spirits. 


low-spirits, s. pl. 


Pathol. : A popular name for morbid depres- 
gion of spirits, 


low-steam, s. 
pansive force. 


*low-studded, a. Furnished or built 
with short studs: as, a low-stwdded house. 
(American.) 


Low Sunday, s. 

Eccles. : The Sunday next after Easter: so 
called because it was the custom to repeat 
some parts of the solemnity of that great 
festival on this day, which was thus cele- 
brated as a feast, though of a lower degree 
than Easter-day itself. 


low-voiced, a. 
voice. 


Steam having a low ex- 


Having a soft, gentle 
**T heard her speak ; she is low-voiced.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iii, 3. 
low-water, s. & a. 
A. As subst.: The lowest point of the ebb 
or receding tide, 
B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
lowest point of the ebb or receding tide. 
Low-water alurm : 


Steam-engin.: A device for showing when 
Pee ae in the boiler has sunk to a certain 
epth. 


Low-water mark : The mark or line along a 
beach or coast to which the tide recedes at 
low water. 


low-wines, s. pl. A liquor produced by 
the first distillation of alcohol ; the first run 
of the still. ; 

low-worm, s. 

Farriery: A disease in horses like the 
shingles. 

*low (1), vt. [Low, a.] 
1. To lower, to depress, to sink: to debase. 


“He areryd and towyd ye coynes and 
lande.”—Fabyan : Philip de Valowe, an, ais CBRN 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, ciire, Qnite, cur, rile, full; try, 


low—lowliness 


2. To make low in position or condition ; to | 


degrade. 
“ For nowe it Imoxiene! hieth, ao bts 
now over' 0" fe 
FOF et ee ae a Cranamd Caan alt: 
low (2), *loow-en, *low vi, {AS8. 
hidwan = to bellow, to resound; cogn. with 
Dut. loeijen = to low; M. H. Ger. luejen; O. 
H. Ger. hldjan = to low.] To bellow ; to make 
@ noise as an ox or cow. 
“ tes the bullock lowed.” 
Alvondy at the Joe: Homer z Odiyssoy ii 647, 
*low (3), *low-in, vt. [Icel. loga; M. H, 
Ger. lohen.] To flame, to blaze. [Low (2), s.) 
“Lowin, Flammare.”—Prompt. Paru 
*low (1), % [Low (2), v.] The noise or sound 
uttered by an ox or cow; a bellow. 
“ Bull Jove, sir, had an amiable low.” 
Shukesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, Vv. & 


16 (2), *1léwe, *loghe, s._ [Icel. log =a 


flame; Dan. lue; Ger. lohe; allied to Lat. lux | 


= light.] A flame, a fire. 
“The kiln’s on fire—the kiln’s on fire— 
The kiln’s on fire—she’s a’ in a lowe.” 
Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xxxvit. 
(A.8. hidw = a hill; cogn. with 


— Q), & A pill 


oth. hlaiw=a grave, a tomb.) 
found in place names, as Ludlow. 


low’-béll, s. [Eng. low (1), v., and bell.) 

1, A bell used in fowling to slightly alarm 
birds and cause them to lie quiet, until they 
are flushed by a sudden noise. 

2. A bell hung on the neck of sheep and 
cattle. 


*low’-bSil, v.t. [LowsEt, s.] To scare, as 
with a lowbell, 


*lowde, a. & adv. [{Loup.)} 
*1l6we, s. [Low (2), s.] 


low -ér (1), v.t. 4. (Lowsr, a} 

A. Transitive: 

1. To bring low; to bring down from a 
higher to a lower place or position: as, To 
lower a mast, to lower a boat, &e. 

2. To bring down from higher position, 
rank, or condition to a lower; to humble, 
to abase, to degrade, to make less proud or 
haughty. 

“Turn thy wheel, and lower the a” 
Tennyson ; Enid & Geraint, 347. 

3. Toreduce in price ; tolessen, to diminish: 
as, To lower the price of goods. 

B,. Intrans.: To become lower; to sink, 
to fall, to become less. 


1l6w’-ér (2), *l6ur, * lour-en, *lur-en, 
wi. [0. Dut. loeren: Ger. luren.) 

1. To appear dark or gloomy ; to be cloudy, 
to look threatening. 

The day is lowering—stilly black 
Sleeps the grim wave.” 
_, Moore: Fire-worshippers. 

2, To appear gloomily. 

“The sage replies, 
With disappointment lowering in his eyes.” 
Cowper: Hope, 2 
38. To frown, to look sullen. 
“*So stood Idomeneus, his javelin shook 
And met the Trojan with a lowering look.” 
4 Pope: Homer ; Iliad xiii. 603, 
* 16w’-ér, s. [LowER (2), %] 

1, Cloudiness, gloominess. 

2. A frown; sullenness. 

‘**Philoclea was jealous for Zelmane, not without so 
mighty a lower as that face could yield.”"—Sidney: 
Arcadia, 

low’-€r, comp. ofa. [Low, a.] 

Geol. : Inferior in stratigraphical position, 
and unless the strata have been reversed after 
deposition, which rarely occurs; the older in 
date. Most formations have an upper and 
lower series of beds: as, Upper and Lower 
Carboniferous, or an upper, middle, and lower, 
as Upper, Middle, and Lower Devonian. 
[GEoLoGy.] 


lower-anchor, s. 

Naut.: An anchor down stream for anchor- 
ing boats. 

lower-case, s. & a. 

A. As substantive: 

Printing: 

1, The case standing below the upper-case. 


The lower-case contains the small letters, the 
points, and some other sorts. 


2. The letters belonging to the lower-case. 


_B. As adj. : Applied to small letters, as dis- 
tinguished from capitals. 


low’-ér- a 


wer-class, a. Pertaining or relati 
ii of the lower or humbler eis o 


society ; as, lower-class education. 


lower-deck, s. 
Naut. : (Decx]. 


Lower Empire, s. 

Hist.: The Roman Empire, aceording t 
some, from the time that the seat of it was re. 
moved to Constantinople in 330 (or, according 
to others, from the time that the Eastern anc 
Western Empires were separated in 395) tc 
1453, when that city was captured by the 
Turks. 


lower-lip, s. [LABELLUM, 2.] 


low -ered, pa. par. &a. [LOWER (1), v.] 


A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 


1. Ord. Lang.: Brought down ; reduced, 
abased; humiliated, diminished in intensity. 


2, Her.: Applied to ordinaries abated from 
their common position. 


low’-ér-ing (1), pr. par., a, & a [LOWEE 
1), v] 
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A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of bringing down, 
reducing, abasing, or diminishing. 

2. Print.: A depression of the face of § 
type or woodcut to cause it to print lighter, 
The reduction of the thickness of the tympan. 
sheet in the appropriate spots assists in pro 
ducing the required effect. 


16w’-ér-ing (2), pr. par. & a. [LOWER (2), ¥. | 


A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Gloomy, overcast; threatening a storm. 
“Daylight sunk, and brought in low'ring night.” 

oe ee BP. La, 1¥. 398 
2. Frowning, gloomy, sullen. 

“ But in the train you might discern 
Dark lowering brow and visage stern.” 
Scott; Lady of the Lake, vy. 21. 


16wer lng ly, *\6w'-ring-ly, adv. (Eng, 


lowering (2); -ly.] In a lowering, gloomy, o1 
threatening manner. 
“ And now on hir, and then on him, 
Full lowringly did leare.” 
Gascoigne : Complaint of Phylomene. 
(Eng. lower, a.; -most.) 
Lowest. 


“ Plants have their seminal parts uppermost, living 
creatures have them lowermost.”—Bacun : Nat. Hist. 


* 16w’-6r-¥, a. [Eng. lower (2), v. ; -y.] Low. 


ering, cloudy, gloomy, sullen. 


low’-ést, super. ofa. [Low, a.] 
low’-ing, ». 


[Low (2), v.] The low or noise 
of cattle. 


*low’-ish, a. (Eng. low; -ish.] Rather low. 


4 pone runs a little lowish."—Richardson : Pamela, 


low’-land, s. & a. (Eng. low, a., and land.] 


A. As subst.: Land which lies low with 
respect to the neighbouring ground ; low o1 
level country. 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to a lowland 
or lowlands. 


“The lowl Scotch language 
that eres — nearly the oer aig tepeey so 
oF May, from G. Douglas. (Pref.) 
W The Lowlands: A name applied to Bel. 
gium and Holland, and to the southern part 
of Scotland. 


Low’-land-ér, s. (Eng. lowland; -er.] An 


inhabitant of the Lowlands, especially of the 
Lowlands of Scotland, as distinguished from a 
Highlander. 


* lOw’-li-hood, * low-ly-hede, * low-li- 


head, s._ [Eng. lowly; -hood.] A humble 
state; meekness, humility. 
“Who can faine under lowlyhede 
Ne fayleth not to finde grace and spede.” 
Chaucer: Complaint of the Black Knight. 


lowly, adv. (Eng. lowly ; -ly.] 


1. In a lowly manner; humbly, 
2. Meanly, basely. 


low’-li-néss, s, [Eng. lowly ; -ness.] 


1. The quality or state of being lowly: 
humility ; freedom from or abmpco at a | 


“ With as humble lowliness of mind 
She is content to be at your command.” 
p.2 1 Henry VI, v. 6. 


Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pit, 
Syrian. 2,®=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


— Meanness, want of dignity ; abject 


“They continued in that Zowliness until ne Bbeision 
arose.” 


between the two hou f 
; a State of a pencanier and 


low ly, a. & adv. . low, a 5 - 
A. As ehh: pean ba 


* 1. Low-lying ; not high, not elevated, 
‘an ged carp pride, pale ; having a 
inion 0} 5 
modhel. p one’s self; not proud, 
* Tak 
pit Ay hl you, aetna ap | for Iam 
3. gig by humility, humble, 
“We of t 
sulenissl¥e maaan’ none Npenaresy tally _ 
4, Mean, wanting in dignity or sublimity. 
“por all who read, and reading not disdain 
The uaine of Varus off need toate 
5. M 1 t h hi di : iy een 
ean, low; not hi n digni - 
tion, or rank, , : atahe > 
6. Low in size, not great or tall. 
“4 Hines cl 
Bo did ae qracefal Benen pea: hs exceed.” 
Congreve: Mourning of Alexis, 
* B, As adverb: 


1. In a lowly or humbled manner or state ; 
humbly. 


“Tis better to be lowly born, . 
Than to be perk'd ist’ 
And wear py ed ,- rene arial, 
. Shakesp.: Henry VIII, ti, 8 
2, Humbly, meekly, modestly. 


“ Heaven is for thee too high 
Toknow-what passes there = be lowly e 
Milton: P, L., viii, 178. 


“low-ly-hede, s. [Lowxixoop.] 


*loOw-most, a. (Eng. low; -most.] Lower- 
most, lowest. 
a Paes Pete pole of heaven to the Zowmost.” 
*lown, *lowne, s. [Looy.] 
16Wwnd, a. [(Lovun, a.) Sheltered, calm. 


n-eken, *low-nesse, s. [Eng. low, a.; 
“ness. 
1. The quality or state of being low in 
height; want or absence of height with re- 
spect to something else. 


tel aga ecg ignorant and simpler sort the lowness 
of the was helde for a prodigious matter.”— 
Savile: Tacitus ; Historie, p, 152. 


2. Depression in price, strength, force, or 
intensity : as, lowness of the funds, the lowness 
of the temperature. 

3. Depression in fortune; a low condition 
or state ; a state of reduced fortunes. 


“* Nothing could have subdued nature 
To such a lowness but his unkind daughters,” 


2 Leur, ill. 4. 

4. De m or dejection of mind; the 
state being low-spirited; loss or absence 
of animation or spirit. 

a which 

FE oo alpegel poverty are loneness ot spirit to 

5. Meanuness of condition or rank ; humble- 
ness of birth. 

6. Meanness of mind, character, or conduct ; 
want of dignity or principle; baseness. 


op ep 

7. Want of sublimity, dignity, or loftiness 
of style, sentiment, or diction. 

re tsa toca ie rt ie fg would 

ak Lr br * On the Odyssey. (Postaoript.) 

8. Humility, meekness, modesty, submis- 
siveness. 

9. Softness or gentleness of sound ; absence 
of noise ; mildness of voice or utterance. 


10. Depression of sound: as, the lowness of 


16w— s. [A corruption of Eng. laurel (?).] 
om Daphne Laureola, the Spurge Laurel. 


*léwt, & {Lour, s.J 


*16t, v.i. [Loot, v.] 
*Jowth, s. [Eng. low, a, ; suff. -th.] Lowness. 


Ldx’-a, s. [See def.] A town of Ecuador, 
peek th vicinity of which the finest cinchona- 
Dark is said to be exported. 


aun ma he th ieties of pale 
: ree vari 

> cently " Loxa-bark is derived 
exclusively from Cinchona condamined, or from 


18x-ar’-thris, s. 


16x’-{-a, s, 


lox-1-i-dee, 1dx-i’-a-de, s. pl. 


lox’-6-clase, s. 


15x’-d-ddn, s. 


15x -6-drém’-ic, a. 


10x -Sd’-ro-my, s. 


16x-Om‘—-ma, s. 


lowly—lozenge 


it and C. serobiculata. The former tree is cul- 
tivated _in India at high elevations in the 
Nilgiri Hills, in Ceylon, and in Sikkim. 


I (Gr. Aogds (loxos)= oblique, 
and apépov (arthron) = a joint.) he 

Surg.: A term applied to the abnormal di- 
rection of a joint, caused neither by spasm 
nor luxation, as in the varieties of talipes, or 
club-foot, which Sauvage constituted a genus 
of the order Ectopia, (Mayne.) 


A Gr. loxos) = oblique, 
crooked. } ‘ an onenpog 

Ornith, : Crosshill ; the typical genus of the 
sub-family Loxine, or the family Loxiade. 
{CROSSBILL.]} 


A 7 (Mod, 
Lat., &c. lowi(a) ; Lat. pl. adj. suff. -ide, -ade.] 

Ornith, : The name. given by Vigors, &c., to 
a family of Conirostres. The two mandibles 
cross at the tip, enabling the bird to crush 
hard fir cones and obtain the seeds. Generally 
reduced to Loxine, a sub-family of Fringillide. 
[CRossBILL.] 


1ox-I’-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., &c. lox(ia) ; Lat. 


fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith. : Crossbills (q.v.). 


(Gr. Aogéds (loxos) = tains- 
verse, and xAdw (lad) = to cleave; Ger: loxo- 
klas.] 

Min.: A variety of orthoclase (q.v.), in 
yellowish or grayish-white crystals, somewhat 
greasy in lustre, occurring in large crystals 
at Hammond, St, Lawrence Co., New York. 
Named under the supposition that the crystals 
were peculiar in their direction of cleavage. 


[Gr. Aoéds (lowos) = slanting, 
crosswise, and ddo0vs (odous), genit. d8dvros 
(odontos) =a tooth.) 

1. Ichthy.: A genus of Sharks, family Car- 
charidez. Locality, the Indian Ocean. 

2. Zool, : Asub-genus of Elephas, established 
by Dr. Faleoner. The dental lamelle, lozenge 
or diamond-shaped, do not greatly differ in 
number in the three true molars. It contains 
the African Elephant, Elephas (Loxodon) ajfri- 
canus. 

3. Paleont.: Elephas planifrons of the 
Siwalik formation [Upper Miocene (?)] in India. 
E. meridionalis, of the European Pliocene, and 
the pigmy E. melitensis, of the Post Pliocene, 
are of this type. 


16x’-6-ddnt, a. &s. [Loxepon,] 


A. As adj.: Having teeth as in the sub- 
genus Loxcdon (q.v.). 

B. As subst.; An elephant, recent or fossil, 
of the sub-genus Loxodon (q.v.). 


[Gr. Aogds (loxos) = 
oblique, and dpdn0s (dromos)=a course; Fr. 

romique.} Pertaining to oblique sailing, 
or sailing by the rhumb. 


loxodromic-curve, s. 

Math.: A curve bearing a stropg resem- 
blance to the logarithmic spiral, It is traced 
upon the surface of a sphere by a point 
moving in such a manner that its path cuts 
all the meridians at the same angle. In navi- 
gation the loxodromie curve is the same as 
the rhumb line, and is the path of a ship 
sailing always in the same tack. The loxo- 
dromic eurve turns continually about the 
pole, but does not reach it till after an infinite 
number of turns, 


1$x-d-drom’-ies, s. [Loxopromic.] The art 


of oblique sailing by the loxodromie curve or 
rhumb. 


* 16x-0d/-r6ém-ism, s. [Loxopromic.] The 


art or process of tracing a loxodromic curve 
or line; the act or state of moving as in a 
loxodromic curve, 


(Loxopromic.] The 
same as LOXODROMIOS (q.V.). 

(Gr. Aoéds (lowes) = oblique, 
and dupa (omma) = the eye.) 


Paleont. ; A genus of Labyrinthodonts, sub- 


* order Chauliodonta. The orbits are very large, 


i larly oval, with cusps proceeding from 
the posterior yart of outer and inner margins, 
narrowed in Front, slightly oblique, the long 
axis diverging forwards; the teeth with large 
anterior and posterior cutting edges. Lowomma 


1s -al-ty, 8. 


2971 


Allmanni (Huxley) is from the Giliverton Iron- 
stone of the Edinburgh coal field. (Quan. 
Journ, Geol. Soc, xviii, 291; Brit. Assoc. Rep. 
(1874), 150, 162.) 


10x-6-né’-ma, 5. [Gr. Aofds (lomos) = obliqne, 
and via (néma) = a thread.) 

Paleont.: A genus of holostomatous gas- 
teropods, family Pyramidellide. It extends 
from the Silurian to the Trias, but is most 
abundant in the Carboniferous. Known 
Species seventy-five. The generic name has 
reference to the strive, with which many of 
the species are marked. Loxonema eleguns is 
a fine shell, two inches long, frequent both in 
the Wenlock and Ludlow shales, 


16x-6-86'-ma, s. (Gr. Aokds (loxos) = oblique, 
and o@pa (soma) = the body.] 

Zool. ; A marine genus of Bryozoa, or Moss- 
animals, It lives, fixed by a pedal gland, on 
the tails of worms. The tentacles are obliquely 
developed, and the body cavity is attached 
to a contractile stem. There is no stolon. 
(A. Crane.) 


16y, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Agric. : A long narrow spade, used in stony 
lands. 


16y’-al, a. [Fr., from Lat. legalis = legal (q.v.); 
Sp. & Port. leal ; Ital. leale.] 
1, True or faithful to one’s sovereign ; true 
in allegiance ; devoted to the maintenance of 
law and order. 


“No English legislature, however Joyal, would now 
consent to be merely what the legislature had been 
under the Tudors."—Macaulay : Hist. £ng., ch. ii, 

2. Faithful in love or duty; true to one’s 

word. 
“ And faithful, Joyal in her innocence, 
Like the brave lion slain in her defence.” 7 
Wordsworth. White Doe of Rylstona. 
3. Characterized by or indicative of loyalty, 

“The people were mad with Joyal enthusiasm,”— 

Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 


Ney Wisp Rae tee, a. The same as Loyat, 2 
(q.v.). 


“On thee the Joyal-hearted hung.” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, cix. 


*16y-al-ism, s. [Eng. loyal ; -ism.] Loyalty. 


16y’-al-ist, s. [Eng. loyal; -ist.] One who 
is loyal to his sovereign; one who in time of 
revolt or revolution remains faithful to his 
allegiance to his sovereign. 


“Tf, after all, the loyalists should not be received 
into the bosom of their native country, Britain... 
would afford them an asylumn.”—Belsham: Hist. Great 
Brit., vii. (an. 1783), 


l6y’-al-ly, adv. [Eng. loyal; -ly.] In a loyal 
manner; faithfully. 
“ : % be 
ay Combe oA wag tat be loyally disposed."—Macau- 
16y-al-néss, s. [Eng. loyal; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being loyal; loyalty. 
**So honorably and ioyfully receiued, as eytheir their 


loyainesse towards the Queen's Majesty... did re 
quire,”—Stow : Queen Elizabeth (au, 1563, 


(O. Fr. loialteit; Fr. loyauté ; 
altad ; Ital, lealta, legalita.]) The quality 
or state of being loyal; faithful adherence to 
allegiance ; faithfulness, devotion, constancy. 
“The loyalty of Lochiel is almost proverbial: but it 
was very unlike what was called loyalty in England.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xiii. 
loyalty-loan, s. A loan to the Govern- 
ment, not from commercial motives, but as a 
proof of loyalty. Used specially of a loan 
opened in London on Dec, 5, 1796, when 
within sixteen hours about £18,000,000 were 
promised, : 


*16ze, v.t. [Los (2), v.] 


*16z'-el, s. [Loset,] 
léz-6nge, * 16s'-Enge, s. 


(O. Fr. losenge, 
lozenge (Fr. losange), a word of doubtful 
origin; Sp. lozanje, prob. from losa = a flag- 
stone, a marble-slab, a square-stone used for 
paving.) 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1, A confection, a sweetmeat, so called from 
being originally made of the shape of a lozenge. 

2. A small rhomb-shaped pane of glass set 
in a leaden frame for a church window or 
lattice. 

IL Leehnically : : ; 

1. Geom.: An equilateral rhomboid or 
rhombus; an oblique-angled parallelogram 
or diamond. [RHomB.] 


, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. Inge 


tg ge 
wi; hin, bench; go 
boi, béy; pdut, jowl; aca porn ha tare -gion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 


2. Her.: A bearing of the shape of a lozenge 
appropriate to the arms of 


spinsters and widows. 
Ct 
eee 


* 3, Pharm.: A form of 
medicine made in smail ¢ it 
LOZENGE, 


» 


pieces, to be held or 
chewed in the mouth till 
dissolved. 


* lozenge-coach, s. 
A dowager’s carriage. [LozxnGE, s., II. 2.] 


lozenge-graver, s. 

Engrav. : A graviug-tool the cross section of 
which is of arhomb or diamond shape. The 
two faces which meet to form the belly of the 
graver have an angle less than 90°. 


lozenge-mail, s. [MascLEp-maIL.] 


lozenge-moulding, s. 
Arch.: An ornament inclosing diamond- 


LOZENGE-MOULDING,. 


shaped panels. It is frequently found in 
Norman architecture. 


lozenge-shaped, a. 


Diamond-shaped ; 
rhomboidal. 


loz'-énged, a. [Eng. lozeng(e); -ed.] Made 
into the shape of a lozenge or lozenges. 


“ The lozenged panes of a very small latticed window.” 
—0. Bronté: Jane Eyre, ch. xxviii. 


16z-en-gy, 162z'-en-e6, a. (Eng. lozeng(e); 
-Y, -€e.) 

Her.: A term used to express the field or 
any armorial charge which is divided by 
diagonal lines transversely into equal parts or 
lozenges of different tinctures, 


lo-zop’-ér-a, s.  [Gr. Aoéés (loxos) = oblique, 
and mépas (peras)= an end. (Agassiz.)] 
Entom, : The typical genus of the family 
Lozoperide (q.v.). 


10-z0-pér’-i-dex, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lozoper(a) ; 
Tat, fom. pl. adj suit. dae.) noe 
Entom.: A family of Moths, group Tortri- 
eina. The anterior wings are of variable 
length, the coste generally regularly arched, 
the hind margin often oblique, the colour 
eclatl yellow, often with a central fascia. 
rva generally feeding on seeds. Forty-five 
species are European; many of them beautiful. 
(Stainton.) 


* 14, s. [Loo.] 


*lib-bard, s.&a. [Lupser.] 
A, As subst. : A lazy fellow, a lubber, 


“Their victuals those curmudgeon lubbards 
Lock up from my sight.” Swift: Apollo to the Dean. 


B. As adj. : Lubberly. 
“Conscious how much the hand 
Of Zubburd labour needs his watchful eye.” 
Cowper : Task, iii. 400, 

lub’-bér, * lobre, * lob-ur, s. [Of Celtic 

origin ; ef. Wel. llob=a dolt, a blockhead; 

Wabi=a stripling, a looby ; Sw. dial. lubber 

=a thick, clumsy, lazy man.] A lazy clumsy 

fellow; a dolt; an awkward lout; specif., 

applied by sailors to one who does not know 

seamanship ; a land-lubber. 

“Tf you will measur " i 

tarry, put anay shale nh a ree En eagle. ny) 

lubber’s-hole, s. 

Naut. : An opening in the floor of the top 
for those to crawl through who are afraid to 
climb up by the futtock-shrouds. 

“He proposed that I should go through Jwbbder’s- 

hole.”—Marryat : Peter Simple, ch. vii. 


lubber’s-point, s. 

Naut.: A black vertical line drawn on the 
inside of the case of the mariner’s compass. 
This line, and the pin on which the card 
turns, are in the same vertical line with the 
‘keel of the ship, and hence the rhumb oppo- 
site to the lubber’s point shows the course of 
the ship at any time. The lubber’s-point, 
however, deviates from its proper position 
when the ship is heeled over; hence, seamen 
do not implicitly depend on it, as indeed its 
name implies. 


lozenged—lucernaria 


litb’/-bér-li-néss, s. [Eng. lubberly; -ness.] 
Awkwardness, clumsiness, 
“To load an elephant with Zubberliness.”—T. Brown : 
Works, ii. 179. 


litb’-bér-ly, a. & adv. (Eng. lubber ; -ly.] 
A. As adj.: Like a lubber; awkward, 


clumsy, clownish. 

“‘T came yonder at Eton to marry mistress Anne 
Page, and ynes a great lubberly boy.”—Shakesp. - 
Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 5. 

B. As adv. : In a lubberly, clumsy, or awk- 

ward manner ; clumsily, awkwardly. 


* 1@-bric, * li-brick, o. [Fr. lubrique; 
Lat. lubricus = slippery, deceitful, hazardous ; 
Sp., Ital., & Port. lubrico.] 

1. Slippery ; having a smooth surface. 

“ Short thick sobs, whose thund’ring volleys float, 
And roll themselves over her /ubric throat.” 

Crashaw; Musick’s Duel. 
2. Uncertain, unsteady, changeable. 
“The deep and lubrick waves of state and court.”— 
Reliquie Wottoniane, p. 208. 
3. Wanton, lewd, lascivious. 
4, Deceitful, tricky. (Ford: Witch of Endor, 
iii. 1.) 
* la'-bric-al, * li/-bric-all, a.  [Eng. 
lubric ; -wl.) The same as Lupric (q.v.). 
“What! shall thy Zubricall and glibberie muse 
Live, as she were defunct.” 
Ben Jonson: Poetaster, v. 3. 
1a-bri-cant, a. & s. [Lat. lubricans, pr. par. 
of lubrico = to make slippery; lubricus = 
slippery ; Ital. lubricante.] 
+ A, As adj.: Lubricating. 
- B. As subst. : A substance used to diminish 
friction of the working parts of machinery. 
The requisites of a good lubricant are that it 
must endure the heat even of melted lead, 
without change, in order to stand friction and 
lubricate the cylinders of steam-engines. Lu- 
bricants must be fixed and not volatile oils, 
as produced by destructive distillation, other- 
wise they are decomposed by friction, and 
burnt or dried up. They must not show or 
possess any acid reaction, either naturally or 
artificially, otherwise the bolts are cut in the 
steam-chest, and the iron, particularly 
wrought-iron, is made porous, They must 
possess a sufficient power of tenacity without 
oxidation, otherwise they will thicken. 


la’-bri-cate, v.t. (Lat. lubricatus, pa. par. 
of lubrico = to make slippery; lubricus = 
slippery ; Ital. lwbricare ; Sp. lubricar, lubri- 
ficar ; Fr. lubrifier.) 
1. Lit. : To make smooth and slippery, so 
as to diminish friction ; to rub or smear with 
some greasy substance. 


“For not only both the ingredients are of a Zwbri- 
cating nature, but there is this advantage gained from 
their composition, that they do mutually improve 
one another.’—Aay : On the Creation, pt. ii. 


*2, Fig. : To make smooth ; to smoothen, to 
make easy. 


lubricating-oil, s. Any vegetable or 
mineral oil that can be used for lubrication. 


*1a’-bri-_cate, a. [Lusricats, v.] Slippery. 


14-bri-ca/-tion, s. [Lusricars, v.] 


1. The act of lubricating or making smooth 
and slippery. 

“Secondly, by the healing Zubrication of the mucil- 
age.”— Paley : Nat. Theol., ch. viii. 

2. A lubricant. 

la/-bri-ca-tor, s. [Eng. lubricat(e) ; -or.] 

I, Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 

lubricates. 2 


“Tt [water] is found, when not cold, to be a great 
resolver of spasms, and lubricator of the fibres,.”— 
Burke ; On the Sublime & Beautiful, pt. iv., § 21. 


II, Technically: 

1, Steam-engin.: An oil cup or other con- 
trivance for supplying oil or grease to rubbing 
surfaces, in order to diminish friction. 

2. Shafting : A pivoted disc in a cup below 
the lower journal-box is revolved by contact 
with the under side of the shaft, and carries 
up oil to lubricate the latter. 


3. Vehic. : The ordinary mode of lubricating 
carriage or waggon axles is by placing grease 
on the spindle and then putting on the wheel, 
giving it a few revolution before lowering it 
again to the ground. The grooves in the bok 
of the hub form pockets in which the grease 
collects, and from which it passes to the 
spindle as it gradually wastes away. 

4, Ordn.: An arrangement for lubricating 
and cleaning the grooves of rifled guns. 


SD, 


*1f-bri¢-{-tate, vt. [Lat. lubricus = 
smooth, slippery.] To make smooth or slip- 
pery. (Kersey.) 

*la-brie-i-ty, s. (Fr. lubricité, from 
ae mab rious be est Ital. lubricita ; Sp- 
lubricidad.] 

L Literally: 

1, Smoothness of surface ; slipperiness. 

“Further pLowialony Es made] for its defence, for its 

constant lubricity and moisture, which we see in its 
socket and its lids.’—Paley- Nat. Theol., ch. vi. 

2. Aptness to glide over any part or to 
facilitate motion by diminishing the friction 
between parts in contact. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. Instability, uncertainty. 

Cae ene i prillig ot bis Wabieck— 
Glanvill: Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xxiv. 

2. Lasciviousness, lewdness, incontinency, 
unchastity. te, 

a ici re essential to 

theft oit wantonnoes, oa all to benvolded.— Dryden: 


* 1a/-bri-cotis, a. [Lat. slip- 
pery, deceitful, hazardous.] 

1, Lit. : Slippery, smooth, 

“Th +s of water being voluble and lubricous as 
well Eatin it easily. insinuates itself into the tubes of 
vegetables."— Woodward: Nat. Hist. 

2. Fig. : Uncertain, unsteady, unstable. 


“Much less shall I positively determine any thing 
in matters so lubricous and uncertain.”—Glanvill = 
Pre-existence of Souls, ch. xii. 


*li_bri-fac'-tion, s. [Lat. Jubricus=smooth, 
slippery, and facio=to make.] Theact or opera- 
tion of lubricating or making smooth. 


“The sixth cause is lubrifaction and relaxation.”"— 
Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 41. 


* li-bri-fi-ca/-tion, s. [Lusriracrion.] 
The same as LUBRIFACTION (q.V.). 


“ A twofold liquor is prepared for the inunction and 
lubrification of the heads of the bones.”—Ray: On 
the Creation, pt. ii. 


li-cain’-i-de,s. pl. [Mod. Lat., &., Iwcan(us) 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: Stag Beetles; a family of lamelli- 
corn beetles. Distinguished from the Scara- 
beide by having the leaflets of the antennal 
club fixed instead of moveable, and greatly 
projecting jaws. About 550 species have been 
described. They most abound in well-wooded 
tropical countries. Only three are British : 
LIucanus cervus, Dorcas parallelopipedus, and 
Sinodendron cylindricum. 


1i-ca’-niis, s. [Lat. luca =the stag beetle 
(see def.). ] 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Lucanide (q.v.). Lucanuscervus is the Stag- 
beetle (q.v.). = 


*lf-carne’, s. [Fr., from Lat. lucerna =a 
lamp ; luceo= to shine.] A dormer ; a garret 
window. 


* lu-cayne, s. 


luge, s. [Lat. lucius.] A pike full grown; a 
fish used as an armorial bearing. 


“ All his ancestors, that come after him, may; they 
may give the dozen white Zuces in their coat,”— 
Shakesp. ; Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 1. 


* lu-cen-¢y, s. [Eng. lucen(t) ; -cy.] Bright- 
ness, lustre. . 


“A name of some note and lucency."—Carlyle: 
French Revolution, pt. iii., bk. i., ch. vi. 


lubricus = 


[LucaRnE.] 


*luw’-cent, a. [Lat. lucens, pr. par. of luceo = 
to shine.] Shining, bright, resplendent. 
“go, 
user Thames bedcetedrin ov vaenies ae 
Keats: To Charles Cowden Clarke. 
lu-ger’-nal, a. [Lat. lucerna=a lamp.] Of or 
pertaining to a lamp or other artificial light. 
Specif. applied to a microscope in which 
the object to be examined is illuminated by 
the light of alamp. The object is placed ina 
sliding tube between the lens and the lamp, 
which is contained in a box. The image is 
received on a screen or plate of ground glass, 


lu-gér-nar’-i-a, s. (Lat. lucerna =a lamp.] 
Zool. : The typical genus of the order Lucer- 
nariade. The body is campanulate, attached 
proximally at its smaller extremity by a 
hydrorhiza. When detached the animal swims 
rapidly by the alternate contraction and ex- 
pansion of the umbrella, around the margin 
of which are tufts of short tentacular por- 
cesses, and in its centre is a polypite with a 
quadrangular four-lobed mouth. 


= 5 : WOR Se. errs ey EEE Gk eee 
f&te, f4t, fare, ami dst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; g6, pdt, 
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lii-cér-na-ri-a-da, s. pl. (Mod. 
nari(a); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ade. 
Zool. : Sea-nettles, Sea-blubbers. An order 
of the legion or sub-class Lucernarida. It in- 
cludes those Lucernarida, which have only a 
single polypite, are fixed by a proximal hydro- 
chiza, and possess short tentacles on aonat 
of the umbrella, (Nicholson.) [PELAGIDA. 


lu-cér-nar’-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lwcer- 
nartia); Lat. neut, pl. adj. suff. -ida.) 

Zool. : A sub-class or legion of Hydrozoa, 
detined by Greene as having the base of the 
hydrosoma developed into an umbrella, in 
the walls of which the reproductive organs 
are produced. It is divided into three orders : 
Lucernariade, Pelagide, and Rhizostomide. 


lu-gér-na-roid, s. [Eng., &c. lucernar(ia), 
and Gr. eldos (eidos) = form, resemblance. ] 
Zool.: A reproductive zodid of any of the 
Lucernarida. 


“The hydra-tuba thus constitutes the fixed lucer- 
naroid or trophosome of one of the Rhizostomate.”"— 
Nicholson: Zool. (ed. 1878), p. 133. 


, 


1 > % (Fr. luzerne, from Languedoc 
tois, lauserda. Littré considers that the 
rench word came from the English, and 

says that the remote origin is unknown.) 
Bot. : Medicago sativa. It is a deep-roo 

clover-like rennial plant, with spikes o! 

blue or violet flowers. It is largely cultivated 

as a fodder plant in the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, and also in parts of the 

United States, and elsewhere in North and 

South America, where it has been introduced. 
{ Swiss Lucerne is Medicago falcata, It isa 

coarse plant cultivated on some poor soil in 

Switzerland. 


Lu-ci-an-ists, s. pl. [For etym. see def.) 
Church Hist. : A sect of Semi-Arians, claim- 
ing Lucian, a disciple of Marcion, as their 
founder. (Shipley.) 


Wi-gid,«. (Lat. lucidus, from luceo = to shine, 
luz (genit. lucis)= light; Fr. lucide; Ital. 
& Sp. lucido.] 

I. Lit.: Bright, shining, resplendent, ra- 
diant. 
That shows ienighin lucid beam.” 
IL Figuratively : 
1. Clear, pellucid, transparent. 
.“ Pair Damascus, on the fertile banks 
Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams.” 
Milton: P. L., 1. 469. 
2. Bright with the radiance of intellect; 
clear ; not darkened or confused by madness 
or delirium. 
3. Plain, clear, easily understood, distinct. 


“Our became more lucid, more , and 
» better for controversy and narrative.”—Macau- 

iy: Hist, Eng., ch. iii. 

lucid interval, s. 


Med. Juris. : A lucid interval is not a mere 
cessation of the violent symptoms of a dis- 
order, buf an interval in which the mind, 
having thrown off the disease, has recovered 
its general habit. The Went must be capable 
of forming a sound judgment of what he is 
d , and his state of mind such that any 
indifferent person would think him able to 
manage his own affairs. (Collinson: On 
Lanacy, p. 39). 

| The expression lucid interval was formerly 
used less specifically than now, being em- 
ployed of remissions or intermissions of sick- 
ness, &c. 

s Devil heaped ictions on him [the patriarch 

Job] allowing hire ply aerrerbet ead ohg Pisgah 

bk, iv., ch. vi. 
lai-cid'-i-ty, s. (Fr. lueidité.] } 
1. The quality or state of being lucid, een 
or shining ; splendour, brightness. (Lit. ¢ jig. 
hs a BAY Cs what oa shall not control, 


atthew Arnold : Resignation. 
2, Clearness of style or arrangement ; in- 
telligibility, plainness. 
MA-—cid-ly, adv. [Eng. lucid ;-ly.)_Ina lucid 
a ciate, Sloat, intaliarnly. 


oa ed the matter during two hours, and no 
douke medais and forcibly."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xxiv. 


4 | s. (Eng. lucid; -ness.] The 
Mesa or nate of being lucid ; lucidity, in- 
telligibility. 


“ oothness and Jucidness of glass, &c."— 
inaeapnes Devoute Essayes, pt. i., tr. 20, § 1." 


bEi, dé; pcUt, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; 


lucernariads—luciosoma 


li'-gi-fér, s. (Lat., as adj. = light-bringing, 
as subst., lucifer = light-bringer, from lux 
(genit. lucis) = light, and fero, to bring.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense as IT. 1, & 

2. A lucifer match (q.v.). ' 

Il. Technically : 

1. Astron, : An ancient name for Venus, when 
the Morning Star, as distinguished from Hes- 
perus, when it is the evening one. 

2. Seript. ; A name symbolically applied to 
Nebuchadnezzar, 


“Hew art thou fallen from Heaven, 0 Lucifer, son 
of the morning.”—Jsaiah xiv. 12, = : 


3. Poet. & Hist.: A name for Satan. It 
arose because Tertullian, Gregory the Great, 
and others, misinterpreted the passage in 
Isaiah of Satan. (Cf. Isa. xiv. 12 with Luke 
x. 18; Rev. xii. 9, xx. 2.) 

“When he falls, be falls like Lucifer, 
n. 


Never to hope aga’ 
i .: Henry VIPL., iil. 2. 
Some of the reckless soldiers who followed 
Claverhouse assumed the name. 


“The atrocities committed by the Lambs of Kirke, 
and by the Beelzebubs and Lucifers of Dundee.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. . xxiii. 


4. Ornith.: A genus of Trochilide, estab- 
lished by Lesson. 


lucifer-match, s. Originally a match 
tipped with a mixture of chlorate of potash and 
sulphuret of antimony, and inflamed by friction 
upon a piece of emery-paper. These were super- 
seded by mixtures containing phosphorus. 

Lucifer-match disease : 

Path.: Necrosis of the jaws, arising from 
the inhalation of the fumes of phosphorus 
during the manufacture of lucifer matches. 
It has been especially described by Von 
Bibra and Geist, who had abundant oppor- 
tunities of observing the disease at the large 
manufactories at Nuremberg. 

“This lucifer-match disease was some years ago 
very frequent, but in consequence of the adoption of 
precautio: measures, is now much more rarely met 
with."—Eri : Surgery (ed. Beck), ii. 577. 

La-ci-fér-i-an, a. &#. (Eng. Lucifer ; -ian.) 

A, As adjective : 

1, Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to Lucifer. 

2. Church Hist. ; Pertaining or belonging to 
the Luciferians, 

B, As substantive: 

Church Hist. (Pl.): Followers of Lucifer, a 
bishop of Cagliari, in the fourth century, 
who refused to hold communion with the 
elergy who had conformed to the Arian doc- 
trines, and whom a Synod of Alexandria (a.p. 
352), had resolved to re-admit into the Church, 
on their openly acknowledging their errors. 
The Luciferians are little heard of after the 
time of Theodosius the Great. 


*Lii-cif -ér-ite, s. (Eng. Lucifer ; ~ite.] 
Church Hist, : The same as LUCIFERIAN(q.Vv.). 


* 1a-cif -ér-oiis, * lii-cif’-ér-iis, a. [Lat. 
lucifer, from lua (genit. lucis) = light; Eng. 
adj. suff, -ous.] 

1. Bearing or giving light. 

“To call our luciferous matter a self-shining sub- 
stance.”—Boyle: Works, \v. 394. 

2. Making plain or clear; affording means 
of discovery. 

3. Devilish. 

“Your luciferus perswasyons.”— Bale; Bonner’s 
Articles, art. 1. 

*1fi-cif-ér-olis-ly, adv. (Eng. luciferous ; 
-ly.) In a lueiferous manner; so as to give 
light or enlighten. 

“That which looks most luciferously or influentially 
to goodness.”—Browne ; Christian Morality, iii. 8, 

*li-cif’-ic, *li-gif’-ick, «. (Lat. /wificus, 
from lua (genit. lucis) = light, and facio = to 
make; Fr. lucifique; Sp. lucifico.) Making or 
producing light. 

“Though their motion be continued,”— 
Grew: Cosmo. Sacra, bk. il,, ch. ii., § 14. 

*1a-ci-form, a. (Lat. lux (genit. luis) = 
light, and forma=form, shape.] Of the form or 
appearance of light, resembling light. 

“A chariot which is not unfi » «+ & luciform 
mwthereal vehicle.”—Berkeley : Siris, § 171. 

*1i-gif-ri-an, a. [Eng. lucifer; -ian.]  Luci- 
ferian, satanic. 

li-cif’-u-ga, (pl. lii-cif’-u-ge, s. (Lat. 
ho “ ays Se the light: lua (genit. 
lucis) = light, and fugio = to fly from.] 
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1, Ichthy. (Sing.): A genus of Ophidiids 
(q.v.). The eye is absent, or quite rudimentary, 
and covered by the skin. There are no barbels, 
but in their stead are numerous minute cilia 
or tubercles. Habitat, subterranean waters 
of caves in Ouba. (Giinther.) 

2. Zool. (Pl.): A name sometimes applied to 
the Blattidee, because of their nocturnal habits, 
and, ) poses: with a remembrance of the 

lucifugee blatte” of Virgil (Georgic iv. 243). 


1i-cim’-é-tér, s, (Lat. lux (genit. lucis) = 
light, and Gr. wérpov (metron) = measure.) An 
instrument for measuring the intensity of 
light ; a photometer, 


Lu-¢i-na, s. (Lat. = the goddess that brings 
to light, an epithet of Juno and of Diana, as 
they were supposed to preside over the birth 
of children.) 

1. Zool. : The typical genus of the lamelli- 
branchiate family Lucinide (q.v.). Shell 
white, margins smooth or finely-crenulated ; 
umbones small and compressed ; the ligament 
‘concealed ; hinge-teeth lateral. Habitat, tropi- 
cal and temperate seas, on sandy and muddy 
bottoms, ranging from low-water to about 200 
fathoms. Known species 70, from the West 
Indies, Norway, New Zealand, &c. 

2, Palewont.: Known species 250, from the 
Upper Silurian till now. (S. P. Woodward.) 
The genus is abundantly represented in 
Secondary and Tertiary deposits. 


lu-cin’-i-de, s. pl. (Lat. lucin(a) ; fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] 

1, Zool.: A marine family of lamellibran- 
chiata, section Siphonida, sub-section Inte- 
gropallialia. The valves of the shell are 
circular, closely-fitting, and unattached ; the 
surface of the shell is dull; the foot is long 
and cylindrical. 

2. Paleont.: Principally Secondary and 
Tertiary, representatives from Paleozoic times 
being doubtfully referred to this family. 


lu-ci-nép-sis, s. [Lat. lucin(a) (q.v.); Gr. 
oes (opsis) = look, appearance. } 

1. Zool.: A genus of Molluscs, family 
Veneride. It has a thin lenticular shell. 
Known recent species, ten from Britain, 
North America, &c. 

2. Palewont. ; Ten species from the Pliocene 
onward. 


lu-¢i-0-, pref. [Lat. lucius = a fish, probably 
the pike.] Resembling, or having some of 
the \syaienpaicdas™ of Esox lucius, the Pike 
(q.v.). 
lu-gi-d-¢é-phal-i-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
luciocephal(us) ; Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ichthy. : Pike-heads ; a family of Teleostean 
fishes, division Acanthopterygii Labyrinthi- 
branchii. Body elongate, covered with scales 
of moderate size; lateral line present; super- 
branchial organ formed by two branchial 
arches dilated into a membrane, One short 
dorsal fin ; no dorsal or anal spines; ventrals 
of one spine and five rays ; no air-bladder. 


la-gi-d-céph’-a-lis, s. (Pref. lucio-, and 
Gr, Kepady (kephalé) = the head.) 

Ichthy. : The typical and only genus of the 
family Luciocephalide (q.v.). It consists of a 
single fresh-water species, Luciocephalus pul- 
cher, from the Hast Indian archipelago. 


lii-gi-d-g6'-bi-iis, s. [Pref. lwcio-, and Lat 
gobius (q.v.).} 
Ichthy.: A genus of fishes, family Gobiidss 
(q.V.)- 
la-ci-d-pér’-ca, s. 
perca (q.V.). | 
Ichthy.: Pike-perches, a genus of Fishes, 
family Percide, inhabitants of many lakes 
and rivers of the northern temperate zone. 
Lucioperca sandra, the Giant Perch, is con- 
fined to the eastern two-thirds of Europe. 
Greenish-olive above, banded with brown; 
white below; length, from three to four feet. 
It has been recommended for acclimatization 
in England; but, though valuable for the 
table, it is voracious and extremely destruc- 
tive of smaller fishes, (Ginther.) 


lii-ci-6-s0’-ma, s. (Pref. lucio-, and Gr. 
owpa (soma) = the body.] 
Tchthy.: A genus of Indian Fishes, family 
Cyprinids, (Giinther.) 


[Pref, lucio-, and Lat. 


sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = + A 


-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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lii-gi-o-triit-ta, s. [Pref lucio-, and Mod. 
Lat. trutta = a trout.] 
Ichthy. : Agenus of Fishes, familySalmonide. 
(Giinther.) ; 


luck, ‘luk, *lukke,s. [0. Fris. duk; Dut. 
og ee Sw. lycxe; Dan. Ikke; Ger. 
gliick (contr. from M. H. Ger. geliick.). The 
original sense is enticement or favour: Dut. 
lokken =o entice; Sw. locka; Dan. lokke ; 
Ger. locken; M. H. Ger. hicken; O. H. Ger. 
luccken.} 
1. Chance, accident, hap ; that which hap- 
pens to any one, whether for good or ill: as, 
good luck, bad luck, &c. : 


“You do their work, and they shall have good Juck.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, ii, 1. 


2. Good fortune; success; a favourable 
issue or combination of circumstances : as, To 
have.a run of luck. 


luck-penny, s. A small return for luck 
to the buyer by the person who receives money 
on asale or contract. 
“ Didn't I give fifteen guineas for him, barring the 
luck-penny #"'—AMiss Edgeworth; Innui, ch. vi. 
*luck-stroken, a. Having received the 
luck-penny. 
“* Luck-stroken in thy fist.” Hall: Satires, II. v.17. 


liick’-en,a. [A.S. ican = to lock.] Locked; 
hence, closed, shut-up, contracted; webbed. 
(Scotch.) 


liick’-ié, s. [Lucxy,s.] 


luck’-i-ly, * luck:-i-lie, adv. [Eng. lucky; 
-ly.) In a lucky manner; fortunately ; by 
good hap or fortune. 


“Tt is the pencil thrown Zuckily full upon the horse's 
mouth, to express the foam, which the painter with 
all his skill could not form.”—Dryden: Dufresnoy. 


liick’-i-néss, s. [Eng. lucky; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being lucky; good luck, 
good hap. 


liick’ite, s. [Named after the silver mine 
‘Lucky Boy ;” suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of melanterite (q.v.), occur- 
ring in irregular striated prisms. Colourless 
or slightly bluish. Analysis gave: sulphuric 
acid, 26°3; protoxide of iron, 21°7; protoxide 
of manganese, 1°9; magnesia, 0 2; lime, 0°5; 
water [42°2]; insoluble, '7°2. Calculated for- 
mula (Fe Min) S04+ 7 aq. From Butterfield 
Canon, Utah. 


liick’-léss, a. [Eng. luck; -less.) Without 
luck ; unlucky, unpropitious, unfortunate ; 
not lucky or fortunate. 


“By others dreaded as the luckless thrall 
Of subterranean spirits.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 


lick’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. luckless; -ly.] In 
a luckless manner ; unluckily, unfortunately. 
lick’léss-néss, s. [Eng. luckless ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being luckless; want of luck. 
*ltick’-lést, o. [Eng. luck; -lest = least.) 
Most unlucky, 
“Mine is the Zwcklest lot."—Sidmey : Arcadia, p. 202. 
*liick’-ly, a. (Eng. luck; -ly.] Lucky, pros- 
perous. 
“Their luckly proceedings in this world.”—Adams : 
Works, i. 308, 
Rack'-¥, a. & adv. [Eng. luck; -y.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Fortunate, successful; favoured by luck ; 
meeting with luck or success. 


“Perhaps some arm, more Zucky than the rest, 
May reach his heart.” Addison. Cato. 


2. Producing or attended with luck or for- 
tunate results ; fortunate, auspicious. 


“What lucky chance unbound your chain?” 
Scott: Rokeby, vi. 6. 


3. Bulky, full, abundant : as, lucky measure. 
(Scotch.) 

_B. As adv.: Too much ; to excess; exces- 
sively : as, lacky harsh. (Scotch.) 

FT To cut one’s lucky: To run away; to de- 
camp. (Slang.) 


lucky-dad, lucky-dad . A - 
father. X scotch) Vammet he cares 


lucky-hood, s. The caul. (Dwnglison.) 
lucky-minnie, s. A grandmother. (Scotch.) 
Mick’-¥, liick’-ié, s. [Prob. from the adj.] A 
goody, a gammer, a grandam, a midwife ; 
an old woman. 


“‘ Luckie Howatson is very expeditious.”—; : 
Mannering, ch. iii. “a et erepeauy 


luciotrutta—ludification 


‘-era-tive, a. [Fr. lueratif, from Lat, lu- 
oe, from luerum = gain; Ital..& Sp. dwera- 
tivo.] [LucreE.] : 

1. Yielding or producing gain ; gainful, pro- 
fitable ; bringing in money. 

“ Retrieve his fallen fortunes means of lucrative 
posts from which the laws exclude him,”—Macaulay : 
Hist, Eng., ch. vi. 

* 2, Greedy of gain. 

“As the most part of our lucrative lawyers doe use.” 
—Latimer : Works, i. 110 

lucrative-succession, s. 

Scots Laws: A passive title whereby an heir- 
apparent who accepts gratuitously of a grant 
from his ancestor of any part, however small, 
of the estate to which he is to succeed as heir, 
is thereby subjected to the payment of all the 
debts of the ancestor contracted prior to the 
grant. 

1a-cra-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. lucrative ; -ly.] 
In a lucrative manner ; profitably, gainfully. 


li’-cre (creas kér), s. [Fr., from Lat. lu- 
crum = gain, protit.] Pecuniary gain or advan- 
tage. (It is generally used in a bad sense.) 


“For profit and Jucre all things are set to sale.”— 
Holinshed : Conquest of Ireland, bk. i., ch. xlvi. 


*lf-crif’-€r-olls, a. (Lat. lucrum = gain, 
and fero = to bring, to bear.] Producing gain 
or profit; profitable, gainful. 

“To keep this experiment from ‘being as generally 
useful, as perhaps it will prove lweriferous.”—RBovyle - 
Works, iii. 148. 

* li-crif'-ie, a. (Lat. lwerificus, from lucrum 
= gain ; and facio = to make.] Producing or 
yielding gain or profit. 

* 1a'-croiis, a. [Lat. lucrosus, from lwerwm = 
gain.) Of or pertaining to gain or profit. 

**Me (humbler lot !) let blameless bliss engage, .. . 


Free from the muckworm miser’s 7ucrous rage.” 
Cooper. Tomb of Shakespeare. 


a struggle, an effort, a contest. 


* luc’-tu-al, a. 
grieve.] Producing grief; sad, saddening. 


*1i'-cu-brate, v.i. & t. [Lat. lucubratus, pa. | 
par. of Jucwbro = to bring in lamps, to work | 
by lamplight ; *lwcubrum, a dimin. from lus | 


(genit. ducis) = light. J 


A. Intrans. : To watch; to study by night | 


or by lamplight. 
“To lounge and ducubrate, to:prate and peep.” 
Byron: Curse of Minerva. 


B. Trans. : To compose.or elaborate, as by 
night-study. 


lfi-cu-bra/-tion, s, (Lat. Tucubratio= a 
working by lamplight ; night-work; Fr. lu- 
cubration; Sp. lucubracion ; Ital. 
zione.] 

*1, The act of studying by lamp or candle- 
light; night-work, night-study, - 
‘* By continual Zwcubration he diligently ran through 


all the forms of logic and philosophy.”—Wood « Athen. 
Oxon., vol, ii. 


2. That which is composed in night-work ; a 
literary composition or effusion of any kind. 


“ The meerest trifles I ever wrote are serious philoso- 
phical Zucubrations.”—Swift : To Pope, Aug. 28, 1731, 


* 1f'-cu-bra-tor, s. (Eng. ducubrat(e) ; -or.] 
One who makes lucubrations, 


* 1f'-cu-bra-tor-y, a. [Lat. lucubratorius, 
from lucubror = to lucubrate (q.v.).] Com- 
posed by candle-light, or night-study ; per- 
taining to night-study..~ 

“You must have a dish of coffee, and a solitary 


candle at your side, to write an epistle Zucubratory to 
your friend."—Pope: Zo Mr. Cromwell, Dee. 21, 1711. 


lii’-cule, s. [As if froma Lat. *Zucula, dimin. 
of lux (genit. lucis) = light.] 


Astron. : A luminous spot on the sun. 


‘“ 1f’-cu-lent, a. [Lat. luculentus, from luceo 
= to shine ; Ital. luculento.} 


1, Clear, transparent, lucid, pellucid. 
“ Luculent along 

The purer rivers flow.” Zhomson.: Winter, 710. 

2. Fair. 
‘Most debonaire and Juculent lady.” 

Ben Jonson: Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 3. 

3. Clear, evident, plain, manifest, unmis- 
takable. 

“They are against the obstinate incredulity of the 


Jews, the most luculent testimonies that Christian 
religion hath.”— Hooker: Eccles. Polity, bk. v., § 40. 


*10’-cu-lent-1ly, adv. (Eng. lweulent; -ly.] 
In a luculent, lucid, or clear manner. 


* liic-ta/-tion, s. [Lat. luctatio, from luctatus, | Lud’-dite, a. & s, 


pa. par. of ductor = to struggle.] A striving ; | 


[Lat. luctus, from lugeo = to | 


lucubra- | 


1a-cii’-li-a, s. [Named after Luculi Swa of 
Nepal. (Loudon).] 
Bot.: A genus of Rubiacee. Luculia gratis- 
sima grows in the Himalayan Mountains. 
Gamble says that it is used in dyeing. 


-ciil’-lite, s. (Fr. lucullite. Named after 
bas Peoria Cron Consul, noted for 
his luxury, who is said to have admired it 5 
Ger. lweullan.] 
Petrol. & Comm. : A-variety of limestone cut 
and polished for ornamental purposes. 


li’/-cu-ma, s. [The name of one species in 
Peru.) 

Bot. : A genus of Sapotacee. It consists of 
about thirty or forty species of milky trees, 
with leathery leaves, and large, roundish, 
pulpy fruits, and clustered flowers, growing 
in the warmer parts of America. Lucwma 
mammosum is the Marmalade or Natural 
Marmalade of the West Indies. L. Caimito, of 
Peru, has smaller fruit, but is of better flavour. 


Lia’-cu-m6 (pl. Lii’-cu-moes, Li-cu- 
mon’-és), s. [Lat., from Etrus. lauchme = 
one inspired.] 

Class. Antig. : An appellation of the Etruscan 
princes and priests, corresponding to the 
Roman patricius = of the rank of the Conscript 
Fathers ; hence, noble. The Romans mistook 
this title of dignity for a proper name, and 
bestowed it on the son of Demaratus of Cor- 
inth, afterwards Tarquinius Priscus, King of 
Rome. 

“‘ What noble Lwewmo comes next, 


To taste our Roman cheer?” 
Macaulay: Horatius, xv. 


*la’-cy, s. [Luce.] 


+ Liid’-dism, s. [Lupprres.] The views and 
procedure of the Luddites. 


[According to Miss Mar- 
tineau, from the name of an imbecile, Ned 
Lud, who, being tormented by boys, chased 
some of them into a house, and there broke 
some stocking-frames. This was thirty years 
before the Luddite commotions. The Luddites 
called their mythical leader General or Captain 
Ludd, reviving the name of the imbecile.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to or characteristie 
of the Luddites. [B.] 


B. As substantive: 


Hist. (Pl.): A band of operatives who broke 
out in a riot at Nottingham on Nov. 10, 1811, 
with the object of destroying some improved 
machinery for stocking-weaving. They ex- 
tended their operations to Derby and Leicester, 
everywhere destroying stocking-frames. On 
July 24, 1812, Parliament granted additional 
powers for dealing with them. The militia 
were called out. Fourteen ofthe leaders were 
executed at York in 1813. The Luddites rose 
again in 1814 and 1816, and more of them were 
executed at Derby in 1817. 


*la-dib’-ri-olis, a. {Lat. ludibriosus, from 
ludibriwm = mockery, derision, from ludus = 
game, sport.] Ridiculous, laughable, sportive, 
wanton. (Bramhall: Consec. of Bishops, ch. 
iii., p. 75.) , 


* lu-di-_biind’-néss, s. [Lat. ludibundus = 
sportive, playful; ludus = game, sport; dudo 
= to play.] Sportiveness, playfulness. 


_ That ludibundness of nature in her gamaceous and 
like sportful and ludicrous productions.”—H#. More: 
Mystery of Iniquity, bk. i., ch. xv., § 14. 


1a'-di-croiis, a. [Lat. ludicrus, from ludus= 
play ; ludo=to play; Ital. ludicro.] Ridicu- 
lous, laughable, comical ; exciting or tending 
to excite laughter without scorn or contempt. 


“Nor did the world find anything Zudicrous in the 
pomp.”’—Macaulay,: Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


1a—di-croitis-ly, adv. (Eng. ludicrous; -ly.] 
Ina ludicrous manner or degree ; ridiculously, 
comically, laughably. 
“That ight — 
Gili, Hideo ee Reh 
li’- di-croitis-néss, s. [Eng, ludicrous; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being ludicrous; 
ridiculousness. 


“The Zudicrousness and fugitiveness of our wanton 
reason.”—H. More: Antidote against Idolatry, ch. i. 


A y o7 — 

* lu-di-fi-ca'-tion, s. (Lat. ludisicatio, from 
ludificatus, pa. par. of ludificor = to make 
sport of: ludus = game, sport, and facie = to 
make.] The act of mocking, deriding, or 
making sport of any person or thing. 


“This ludéfication and injurious dealing.”"—Baker : 
King John (an. 1214). i ue 


atc. Wht We. aVaGt ec TRt WANG maw 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fal, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ctib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, =6; ey =a; qu=kw. ~ 


* Wh-di-fi-ca/-tér-¥, a. (Lat. 1 . 
nrom Ts ius, pa, Var of Indl = to make 
H a Uficatoire. 5 ex- 

ding ridicule Gdaukted: «neh ee 


“There is nothing empty (or vain), nothing Zudift- 
catory.”—Barrow Sermand % iil., ser. 39. 


Wid’-lam -ite, s. [Named by Field after 
H. Ludlam, of London ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Mix.: A monoclinic mineral found only in 
crystals. Hardness, 3-4; sp. gr. 8°12; lustre, 
brilliant ; colour, bright n; streak, green- 
ish-white, ne Ni ‘The mean of several 
analyses gave phosphoric acid, 30°11; prot- 
oxide of iron, 52°76; water, 16°98, which cor- 
responds to the formula Fe7P4O}7, 9H20. 
Occurs with chalybite, vivianite, Ss, and 
pyrrholite at Wheal Jane, Truro, Pin 


Lid-low, s. [See def.] 
Sicha cu town and parliamen 
be) 


A corporate 
in Shropshire, 188 miles N.W. by W. 
from London. 


Ludlow-formation, s. 

Geol. : The highest part of the U 
Turian rocks, ee Upper Ludlow 
and (6) Lower Ludlow (q.v.)} The Lud- 
low formation is found near Ludlow, Eng- 
Jand, and at other A in Shropshire 
and Herefordshire. the fossils, only five 
overlying Devonian. 

I ) Upper Ludlow : These beds are 780 feet 
thick. At the top and ranking with them is 
the Downton sandstone, found at Downton 
+ en Ludlow, where it is quarried 

ding and at Kington in 
Herefordshire, Tt was called by Sir Roderick 
Murchison Tilestones, and referred to the Old 
Red Sandstone, but the fossils are Upper 
Silurian. Among them are the fine crusta- 
ceans, Pterygotus and Eurypterus. The next 
bed in the descending order is the bone-bed. 
Near Ludlow it is three or four inches thick ; 
at other places it varies from an inch to a foot ; 
bones are those of fish. Beneath the bone- 
bed are Gray Sandstones and Mudstones. 
Most of the two-valved mollnses are brachio- 
, though lamellibranchiata also oecur. 

jome of the sandstones are ripple-marked. 

(2) Lower Ludlow :; Thickness, 1,050 feet. It 
consists chiefly of a dark gray argillaceous 
shale, with calcareous concretions sometimes, 
as at Aymestry, tipped by a crystalline and 
argillaceous limestone abounding in remains 
Ea agg Knightii. M Laeovd genera are 

gula, yuconella, brachiopods, and 
Lituites, a cephalo: Up till 1859 no fish 
remains had m found lower than the bone- 
bed of the Upper Ludlow rocks; but in that 
they were found in a Lower Ludlow 
. No vertebrates have been found in any 
older rocks. (Murchison: Siluria; Lyell: 
Student's Manual.) 


Ludlow-rocks, s. pl. 
Geol.: The same as LupLow-FoRMATION 
(a-v.). 
fi-dis Hél-mon-ti-1 (t as sh), lv- 
dis Par-a-gél-si, s. [For etym. see def.] 
Med. & Phar.: A calcareous stone, the pre- 
cise nature of which is not known, used by 
the ancients in calculous affections. The 
term was also applied to every species of cal- 
culous concretion occurring in the human 
body. (Dunglison.) Paracelsus gave the name 
ludus to a kind of cubical pyrites, from their 
resemblance in shape to a die, and held them 
in high esteem as a remedy in calculous affec- 
tions. Hence the Latin name. Van Helmont 
was of the same opinion, though he was mis- 
taken as to what really was the /udus of Para- 


lu-diis P&r-a-cél-si, s. (Lupus He- 
MONTII. } 

lid-wig-i-a, s. [Named after C. G. Ludwig, 
professor of botany at Leipsic.] 

Bot. : A genus of Ona , tribe Jussiver. 
Ludwigia palustris is a procumbent or floating 
perennial with four angled stems, two, four 
or no petals, four stamens. Found in boggy 

ools Hants, Sussex, and Jersey. Better 
oan as Isnardia palustris. 
liid'-wig-ite, s. [Named 
BH. Ludwig ; suff. -ite (Min). 

Min. : A mineral occurring in finely fibrous 
masses, with a silky lustre. Hardness, 5; 
sp. gr. 3°907-4:016; colour, blackish-green, 


vr Si- 


per cent. pass into the 


Tschermak after 


ludificatory—lugger 


mineral. Compos., a borate of magnesia, 
sesqui and protoxide of iron, the formula, 
peop the med ont analyses, 

1 BOs + 'enOQ3. ound em- 
bedded in a erystalline limestone with mag- 
netite (q,Vv.) at Morawieza, Hungary. 


liien’-birg-ite, s. [Named after Luenburg, 
where found ; suff. -ife (Min.).] 


Min,: A salt, having the ——e phos- 


phorie acid, 29°8; boracic » 127; mag- 
nesia, 25°3; water, 32°2. Méllner, whoanalysed 


it, gave the formula as (2MgOHO)PO, + 
MgOBO3 + 7HO. ome lace aan 
lu-ég, s. [(Lat.] A plague, a pestilence, a 

poison, 


lues venerea, s. The venereal disease ; 
syphilis. 


liff (1), * leof (1), * leo: * love, * lw 
s. (Goth. [df] The eae the hand. y 
“ In the holl of his hand. een he stude 
Dewly the hynt he fra. flude.” 
pre hea Virgil; ®neid vill, 242, 
lUff (2), * loof (2), s. (Dut. loef=a weather- 
gage; O. Dut loef = a thole-pin; Dan. luv 
= weather-gage ; lwve = to luff; Sw. lof = 
weatlier-gage.} 


Nautical : 
*1. The air, the wind. 
2. The weather- » or part of a ship 


toward the wind. 

3. The sailing of a ship close to the wind. 

4. The weather of a fore-and-aft sail, 
on the side next the mast or stay to which 
it is attached. 

5. The loof; the fullest and broadest part 
of a ship’s bow. 


6. A laff-tackle (q.v.). 


I @) Lugf upon lug: / 
Naut.: One luff-tackle applied to the fall 
of another. 
(2) To spring her luff: 
Naut. : To luff up; to yield to the helm by 
sailing near the wind. 
“The Portsmouth standing out ahead of the bigger 
man-of-war, after the other of eight guns, he imme- 
diately sprung his luffe, Eerons the Antelope like- 


wise grung his luffe after "London Gazette 
(1672), No. 717. 


luff-taekle, s. 

Naut.: A purchase.composed of a double 
and asingle block. The standing end of the 
rope is fast to the single block and the fall 
comes from the double, 


1aff, * loof, v.i. (LuFr, s.) 

Naut.: To bring the head of a vessel nearer 
to the wind ; to sail nearer the wind; to put 
the tiller on the lee side, so as to make the 
vessel sail near the wind. 

“Suddenly the wind began to rise 


And then we luffed and tacked. 
Marlowe; Jew of Malta, ti, 2 


liif-fa, s. (Arab, louff = Luffa egyptiaca.) 


Bot.: A genus of Cucurbitacew, tribe Cu- | 


curbitex. ey are yellow-flowered plants ; 
the males panicled with a hemispherical calyx, 
with the segments longer than the tube; 
females solitary, with the segments shorter 
than the tube ; fruit, an ovate, fibrous, three- 
celled gourd. Luffa acutangula is used as a 
pot-herb by the natives of India; L. amara 
and L, Bindaal of India are strongly purga- 
tive, as are L. purgans and L. drastica of 
Brazil. L. egyptiaca has an offensive odour, 
but is cultivated in Egypt, Arabia, India, 
and China, the fruit being eaten by natives 
in curry. The seeds are used in India as a 
cooling medicine. It furnishes an oil, as 
does L. acutangula. The pounded leaves of 
the last-named species are used in India 
locally in splenitis, hemorrhoids, and leprosy. 
The seeds are purgative and emetic. 


luf’-fér, s. (Louvre.] 


lig, *lugge, v.t.& i. (Sw. lugga = to pull by 
the hair, from lugg =the forelock; lock=a 
lock of hair ; Norw. lugga = to pull by the 
hair; lugg =the hair; cf. Prov. Eng. louk = 


to pull mp weeds; Icel. lok=a weed; A.S. | 


lycean = to pull ; Dan. luge = to weed.) 

A. Transitive: 

J. To haul or drag along; to pull along, as 
something heavy. 


“ Whose pleasure is to see a strumpet tear 


aE @, lugge, s. 
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2. To seize by the ears; to worry. 
“PThe. ; 
Prada ths ug te hoe 
Drayton: Shep St 
* 3. To carry with difficulty. 
“To lug off every one his share,"—Jeremy Collier, 
4. To include or insert unnecessarily or un- 
expectedly, (Usually followed by in.) 
“Physic and divinity, ... 


Are lugged in by the head and shovlders.”” 
P. Churchill; The Ghost, bk. tv. 
B. Intrans.: To drag; to move heavily 
or slowly, 


“My soul... tugs along, 
As if she were a body in a body.” 
Dryden: Don Sebastian, iv. L 
J To lug out: To draw a sword, in bur 
lesque. 
“They will be heard, or they / " 
oe» brydere S oconah wake ave 
(Sw. lugg= the forelock.] 
GQ, v%] 

1. A projecting part of anything: as— 

(1) A projecting stud or ear by which an 
object is grasped or supported, or which 
affords a bearing or point of attachment ; as, 
the lugs on the parts of a flask by which they 
are united ; the lugs by which a kettle is sup- 
ported in a furnace, &e. 

(2) The lobe of the ear; the ear. 


** Dare you think your clumsy /ugs so proper to decide, aa 
The delicateears of J ustice Midas? > - c 
Lyly : Midazs, li. 5. 


Ww 
(3) A projecting piece in machinery to com- 
municate motion; a short flange to which 
something is fastened. 


(4) A projectin, iece ww a founder's 
flask or arid iia oe 


2. A pliable rod or twig, 
3, A measure of land, a pole or perch. 


“ The large leap which Debon did compel 
Ceaulin to make, being eight tugs of ground.” 
Spenser: F Q., IL. x. WL 

* 4, A heavy, strong bow. 

“The other[ is al ,. Slow of caste, following 
the saenabante for “) Nast thems pleasant for to 
use.”—Ascham: 7 idus, ble. i. 

lug-sail, s. 

Naut.: A four-cornered sail bent to a yard, 
which is slung at a point two-thirds of ita 
length from the peak. 


lig (2), s. [Lueworm.] 
lig’-gage (age as 18), s. [Eng. lug, v. ; -age.] 


1. Anything heavy and cumbersome to be 
ied ; anything of more weight than value. 
“What do you mean, 
To dote thus on such luggage?” 
Shakesp. ; Tempest, iv. L 
2. The baggage of an army. 


“That cumbersome 
Luggage of war there shewn me, argument 
Of human weakness.” Milton: P. R., til, 406 


3. A traveller's baggage. ( British.) 
“Tam gathering up my luggage, and preparing for 
journey."—Swift to Pope. 
luggage-saddle, s. 
Manége: A pad ona led horse for carrying 
luggage. 
luggage-van, s. 
1, Raihoay: A baggage-car, ( British.) 
2. Vehicle: A fourgon or van containing 
personal Iegage, attending on a traveling- 
carriage. ( British.) 


ger, 3. 


(From the verb to lug (q.v.); 
ut. logger ; Ital 


Dan. lugger; ef. also 


LUGGER. 


A small vessel, carrying two or 


Lucca. 
ea ge -sail on each, and ® 


three masts with a lug 


i cynic ‘unning bowsprit, on which are set two or 
and almost black with a violet tinge ; tough ; A beard, and fug him by the hair.” running f 
streak, somewhat lighter in colour than the . “Pyden ! Persius, sat. 1 three jibs. 


ea eee een Se 
7 
bO6il, béy ; pdt, 8 : : -ing. 
; 6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gemi; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. 
-cian, -tian ppt -tion, -sion = seni -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dol. 
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Nig'- set, s. [Eng. lug (1), 8.; -et = -ed.) 
aving a handle. 


“O rare! to see thee fizz and freath 
In the Zugget caup !” Burns : Scotch Drink, 


lig-gié, s. [Eng lug (1), s.; -ie; -y] A 
bp 1 ga dish with a handle. $ 


“Tn order on the clean hearthstane 
The Zuggies three are ranged.” 


. Burns : Halloween, 
lig-gur, s. [Juccur.] 


liig’-mark, s. (Eng. lug (1), s., and mark.] 
A mark of identification cut in the ear of a 
sow, sheep, dog, &c. 


* 1a-gu-bri-6s'-i-t¥, s. [As if froma Lat. lu- 
gubriositas, from lugubris = lugubrious (q.v.). ] 
The same as LUGUBRIOUSNESS (q.V.). 


lii-gi'-bri-otis, *lu-gu-brous, a. [Lat. 
lugubris, from lugeo = to grieve; Fr. lugubre ; 
cogn. with Gr. Avypdés (lugros)=sad; Sp. & 
Ital. lugubre.] Mournful, sad, dismal. 


‘* Most of them represent devout Zugubrious events.” 
—Swinburne : Spain, let. 41. 


1i-gu-bri-otis-ly, adv. (Eng. lugubrious ; 
-ly.] Ina lugubrious manner: sadly, mourn- 
fully, dismally. 


1f-gu’-bri-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. lugubrious ; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being lugu- 
brious. 3 


*lu-gu-brous, s. {Lucusrious.] 


lig’-worm, s. [Eng. lug (1), and worm.] 
Zool.: Avrenicola piscatorwm, an annelid of 
the family Telethuside, sub-order Tubicole. 
sometimes classed with the Errantia. The 
body is composed of a number of segments, 
thirteen of them furnished with red or purple 
arborescent branchial tufts, said by Gosse to 
be protrusile. The first six segments are fur- 
nished with sete only. It attains an extreme 
length of ten inches, and is found on various 
parts of the coast, near low-water mark, bur- 
rowing in the sand or in a muddy bottom. Its 
locality is easily detected from the spiral coils 
of sandy excrement near the aperture of the 
burrow. On some parts of the English coast 
the Lugworm is esteemed by fishermen as an 
excellent bait. Called also Lobworm. 


Bf'-hé-a, s. [Named after Charles Luhe, a 
German botanist.] 
Bot.: A genus of Tiliacee, family Grewide. 
It consists of Mexican and South American 
trees or shrubs. The Brazilians use the bark 
of Luhea grandiflora for tanning leather, and 
the wood of L. divaricans, which is light and 
white, but very close-grained, for wooden 
shoes and musket stocks. 


# lake, *lewk, *lewke, *leuke, a. 
extension of Mid. Eng. lew (q.v.).] | Luke- 
warm ; neither hot nor cold. [Lukewarm.] 

“Let me have nine penn’orth o' brandy and water 
tuke.”—Dickens : Pickwick, ch. xxxiii. 

Like, s. [Gr. Aoveds (Loukas). Not connected 
with the name Lucius (Acts xiii. 1; Rom. xvi. 
21), but contracted from Lat. Lucanus, as 
Silas is from Silvanus, or Apollos from Apol- 
lonius. Possibly from Lucania, in the south 
of Italy.] 


Scrip. Biog.: A New Testament evangelist, 
whose name was not a common one, but in its 
uncontracted form [see etym.] was immorta- 
lized by Lucan, author of the celebrated 
Roman poem, Pharsalia. It has been sup- 
posed that the poet, who was born at Cordova, 
in Spain, may have been connected with St. 
Luke, who is mentioned three times in the New 
Testament. In Col. iv. 14, he is called ‘‘ Luke 
the beloved physician.” In Philemon he is 
called Lucas, and-described as one of St. 
Paul’s fellow-labourers, and when ‘‘ Paul was 
ready to be offered” (2 Tim. iv. 6), he adds, 
‘Only Luke is with me.” Identifying him 
with the writer of the Acts of the Apostles, 
his use of the pronoun ‘‘ we,” commencing 
with xvi. 10, shows that he joined Paul at 
Troas and accompanied him to Philippi (11-17). 
The resumption of the pronouns “he” and 
“they” (xvi. 19, xvii. 1, 17, &c.) shows that he 
remained at Philippi till the return of the 
Apostle thither (xx. 6). He accompanied him 
on his subsequent missionary journeys (xx. 
13-15, xxi. 1, &c.), was with him in his ship- 
wreck (xxvii. 3, 27, xxviii. 2, 10), and his sub- 
sequent voyage to Rome (13-16). There is no 
trustworthy information as to the remainder 
of St. Luke’s life. 


“| The Gospel according to St. Luke: 
New Testament Canon: The third gospel. 


[An 


lugget—lumachel 


The writer had his information from those 
who “‘from the beginning were eyewitnesses 
and ministers of the word” (Luke i. 2), imply- 
ing that he was not himself an eyewitness of 
the events that he records. It has been sug- 
gested that he may have got many details, as, 
e.g., of the birth of Jesus, from the “certain 
women” (Luke viii. 2, 3). When speaking 
of diseases, there is a technical accuracy, 
greater than that exhibited by the other 
evangelists, and in describing the failure of 
the physicians in the case of the woman with 
the issue of blood, he uses mild language 
(viii. 43), forcibly contrasting with that of 
St. Mark, written probably on information 
given by St. Peter (Mark v. 26). Universal 
tradition considers that the gospel was penned 
under divine inspiration by St. Luke, ‘‘the 
beloved physician.” 

There exists, or, rather, is recoverable from 
the writings of Justin Martyr, Irenzus, Ter- 
tullian, and Epiphanius, a gospel issued by 
the celebrated Gnostic, Marcion, so related to 
that of St. Luke, that Marcion’s gospel must 
have been an abridgement of St. Luke’s, or 
Luke’s an expansion of Marcion’s. They can- 
not have been independent shoots from the 
root of evangelical tradition, for of fifty-three 
sections peculiar to St. Luke, from iv. 16 
onwards, all but eight are found in Marcion’s 
Gospel, audin the same order. The foregoing 
fathers charged Marcion with mutilating, for 
dogmatic ends, St. Luke’s Gospel and the 
Epistles to the Galatians and Ephesians. This 
view has been generally accepted. But 
Ritschl, Baur, Schwleger, and the author of 
Supernatural Religion, held Marcion’s to be 
the original document. Volkmar and Hilgen- 
feld, though rationalistic writers, reconverted 
Ritschl, and partially Baur, to the traditionary 
view. More recently, Mr. Sanday has minutely 
compared the language of the parts of St. 
Luke’s Gospel common to him and Marcion 
with those which Marcion has not, and has 
found that in the 309 verses not in Marcion 
there are 111 distinct peculiarities of St. 
Luke’s style, numbering in all 185 separate 
instances and 138 words, with 224 instances 
peculiar to, or specially characteristic of, the 
third evangelist. The inference to be drawn 
from such evidence is irresistible—St. Luke’s 
was the original work and Marcion’s the 
abridgement. 

Marcion is believed to have begun to teach 
in Rome about a.p. 139 to 142 (Sanday), or 138 
(Volkmar), or 130 (Tischendorf), ‘‘At thattime 
St. Luke’s Gospel had been so long published 
that various readings of it had alreadyarisen.” 
Cane Review, xvii. (1875), pp. 885 to 
875). : 

The incidents recorded are not in chronolo- 
gicalorder. There is a marked superiority to 
Jewish caste-prejudice or to ceremonial bond- 
age. It is the gospel that tells of the Prodigal 
Son (xv. 11-32), the Good Samaritan (x. Te 
the Pharisee and the Publican (xviii. 10-14). 
The third gospel is exactly such a work as, 
under Divine inspiration, might be supposed 
to emanate from the companion of St. Paul. 


* liike’-néss, s. [Eng. luke, a. ; -ness.] Luke- 
warmness, 


like’-warm, a. [A.S. wlec = tepid; ef. 
Teel. hldka = a thaw ; hldna = to thaw; hier, 
hlyjr = warm, mild; hlyja, hidaia= to shelter ; 
A.S. hled, hleow =a shelter; Dut. leukwarm ; 
Ger. lawwarm ; O. H. Ger. léo.] 
1. Lit.: Moderately hot or warm; tepid; 
neither too hot nor too cold. 
“With lukewarm water wash the gore away.” 
Pope. Homer ; Iliad xi. 964. 

2. Fig.: Not ardent, zealous, or enthusi- 

astic ; indifferent, cool. 

“In that island existed feuds, compared with which 
the hottest animosity of English politicians were 
lukewarm.” —Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

lake’-warm-ly, adv. [Eng. lukewarm; -ly.] 

1, In lukewarm manner or degree ; with 

moderate warmth. 

2, With indifference; without ardour, zeal, 

or enthusiasm. 


A ~ vy 
luke’-warm-négs, s. [Eng. lukewarm; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being lukewarm or 
moderately warm ; a mild or moderate heat. 

“The many degrees of coldness, that'may be conceived 
to be intermediate, betwixt lukewarmness and the 

freezing degree of cold."—Boyle : Works, ii. 490. 
2, Want of ardour, zeal, or enthusiasm ; in- 

difference, coolness. 


“ Lukewarmness, or a cold, tame, indifferent, unac- 
tive religion.”— Bp. Taylor : Of Repentance, ch. v., § 4. 


* lake’-warmth, s. [Eng. lukewarm; suff. 
-th, as in breadth, &c.] Lukewarmness. 


Litksh’-mée, s. [LAKsHMt1.] 


Lukshmee-fruit, s. 
Bot.: Mangifera sylvatica. 


ull, * -en, v.t. & i. (Sw. lulla =to hum, 
ea ST eae tty = to lull; O. Dut. lullen = 
to hum.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To compose to sleep by a pleasing sound 5 
to soothe to sleep. 


“ And in hire barme this litel child she leid, 
With ful sad face, and gan the childe to blisse, 
And lulled it, and after gan it kisse.” 
Chaucer ; C. T., 8,429. 


2. To calm, to assuage. 


“ Stay but a little, till the tempest cease, . 
And the loud winds are Zull'd into a peace.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Heroides vit 
B. Intrans. : To subside, to calm down, to 
cease, to become quiet: as, The wind lulls. 


lull, s. (Lux, v. ; for term. -aby, cf. hushaby.] 
*1, The quality or power of lulling ; a lulk 
aby. 
= ta long, and yonder Jull 
Of talliig waters tempted the to rest.” 
Young: Revenge, v.% 
2. A temporary calming down or quiet after 
a storm, tumult, or confusion, (Lit. é Fig.) 


1Ull’-a-by, s. [Lutt, ».] 
1. A song to lull or compose children to 
sleep. 
“« And now you thought you heard the lul/aby which 
a fairy might sing to some fretful changeling.”—ZLyt- 
ton: Zamoni, bk. 1., ch. ii. 


2, Anything sung or done to quiet or calm. 
“‘Rest thee ; for the bittern’s cry 
Sings us the lake's wild tullaby.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, iv. 3L 
luill’-€r, s. (Eng. lull, v.; -er.] One who or 
that which lulls ; one who fondles. 


Lil-li-an, a. (For etym. see def.] Pertaining 
to or characteristic of the teaching of Ray- 
mundus Lully (1234-1354). [LuLutst.] 

“Leibniz was acquainted with this so-called Lullian 

art.”—Merz: Leibniz, p. 107. 

LUl-list, s.  [Luuiran.] 

Hist. & Philos.: A follower of Lully, the 
author of an art of invention which depended 
on the placing in different circles of various 
concepts, some formal, others material, so 
that, when the circles were turned, every pos- 
sible combination was easily produced by me- 
chanical means, presenting a motley conglom- 
erate of sense and nonsense. e blamed 
Thomas of Aquinas for holding the doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation to be in- 
demonstrable; and said that with his own 
way of conducting proofs and convincing 
unbelievers, he found the demonstration of 
these dogmas not difficult. Lully’s inven- 
tion probably gave rise to Swift’s picture of 
the Laputan professor ‘‘ employed in a pro- 
ject for improving speculative knowledge by 
practical mechanical operations.” (Guilliver’s 
Travels, pt. iii., ch. v.; cf. Rabelais, bk. v., 
ch. xxi) 

“Lullus .., found for his fanciful theory of the 
combination of concepts, with a view to the conversion 
of the unbelieving and the reformation of the sciences, 


and great number of partisans (Ludvists).'— Veberweg > 
Hist. Philos., i. 457. : 


Liil-worth, s. [See def.] 

Geog. & Geol. ; A village in Dorsetshire near 
which is a cove celebrated geologically and 
palzontologically for a Dirt bed (q.v.) of the 
same age as that of Portland. At Lulworth 
the old horizontal soil is now slanted 45°, 
with the stumps of the trees at right angles to 
it, just as they were when they grew. 


~ Lulworth-skipper, s. 


Entom. : Pamphila Acton, a butterfly found 
chiefly at Lulworth Cove. 


lim, s. [Wel. Uwm=that projects or shoots 
up to a point; lumon = a chimney.] 
1, A chimney. 


“Till, fuff! he started up the Zum, 

_ An’ Jean had e’en a sair heart.” 

* Halloween, 
2. A woody valley. 


3. A deep pool. 


lum-head, s. A chimney top. (Scotch.) 


“Reek that came out of the lum-head.”—Scott: 
Heart of Midlothian, ch. xxvii. 


lim-a-chel’, lim-a-chélle’, lim - a- 
chel'-la, s.  [Fr. lumachelle, from Sp. lwmas 


a a 
fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, #,=6: ey =a, qu=kw, | 


ehella, from lwmaca =a snail, from Lat. limax. 
oa eet ber the marble is full of snail- 


Petrol. ; Fire marble; a dark-brown shell- 
marble, with brilliant iridescence. 


lim-bag-in-oit Lat. lumba it. 
lumbaginis) = lum a oan a y Seeroani 


g- 
Of or to lu 3; of th 
f meting mbago ; of the nature of 


liim-ba'-g6, s. [Lat.; from Jumbus = the loin.) 
. Pathol. : Rheumatism of the muscles of the 
loins, with sudden and severe pain, sometimes 
nei to the ligaments underneath the 
muscles. 


*lim~-bal, a (Luwszar.) 


Jiim'-bar, a. (Lat. lwmbaris, from lwmbdus = 
the loin; Sp. lombar, lumbar ; Ital. lombare, 
lombale ; Fr. lomboire.] Pertaining to the loins : 
as, lumbar muscles, lwmbar nerves, &c. 

lumbar- 5. 

Anat, : The two lateral portions of the mid- 
dle zone of the abdomen. They are called the 
right and the left lumbar regions, and are 
separated by the umbilical region. 

*lum-barde, s. [Lomsarp.] A Lombard, a 
money-lender, a money-changer, a banker. 


liim”-bér, * liim”~bar, s. [(Lomwsarp.) 
*1. The Lombard-room, where the Lom- 


bards, who were the bankers and pawn- 
brokers of the middle ages, stored their un- 


redeemed pledges 

“They all the little they had in the 
tumbers, Paton is pawning it, till the ships came.”"— 
a Murray ; Lives of George Baillie 4 of Lady Gri- 


* 2. The pledges in that room. 
SbT ad My sit action tainly Jalal of trover Fs 
ey 7: Upon Critics. 
8. Pledges out of date, and therefore of 
little value ; hence, goods uselessly accumu- 
lated rubbish. 


“ From the walls inglorious Lemder torn.” 
= ona Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xix. 12. 


4, Rubbish of any kind; anything good for 
nothing or useless ; refuse. 


“Ye gods, what dastards would oar host command 
Swept to the war, ile ember of the land.” 


: Homer ; Miad ti. 140, 
5. Harm, mischief. (Provincial English.) 


6. Foolish or obscene talk or language; 
ribaldry. (Provincial English.) 
7. Marketable timber. (U. 8.) 
lumber - er, s. A shed or closed 
chamber in which sawed lumber is subjected 
to an artificially heated and dried atmosphere. 
Inmber-house, s. A house, shed, or 
room for storing lumber. 
lumber-kiln, s. A heated chamber for 
artifically drying lumber. 
Iumber-man, s. A lumberer (q.v.). 
lumber-measure, s. An apparatus by 
which the number of superficial feet contained 
in boards of different lengths can be estimated. 
lumber-room, s. A room for the storage 
of lumber. 
“That El Dorado called by the sown oy folks a 
Fumber-room,.”—Lytton : Night 4 Morning, bk. i., ch. i. 
lumber-wagon, s. A heavy wagon, 
long coupled, and having standards to the 
bolsters, for hauling sawn timber. 
fiim’-bér, v.t. & i, [Lusser, s.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To keep together in confusion. 
* tho. 
ink mi tslerace seas he 
‘allet ; Verbal Criticism. 
2. To fill with lumber : as, To lwmber aroom. 
B. Intransitive : 
*1, To move heavily. 
Let them not leap the ditch, or swim the flood, 
Or lumber o' 


o'er the meads, or cross the wood. 
: Virgil ; Georgic iti. 229. 
& To make a heavy rumbling noise. 
“ 
ye ae ee 
8. To cut forest timber and prepare it for 
the market. (American.) 


liim-_bér-dar’,, s. (Eind.] The headman of 
a village. (4nglo-Indian.) 


liim’-bér-ér, s. (Eng. lumber, s.; -er.) A 
person employed to cut forest timber and pre- 


boll, b6}; put, jSwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, 
-Gian, -tian = shan. -tion, -siou = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiun, -cious, 


lumbaginous—lump 
pare it for the market ; a woodeutter. (Ameri- 
can.) 


lim-b6o-, pref. (Lat. lumbus = the loin.) Of 
or belonging to the loin, 


lumbo- a, Connecting the 
loin and the groin. ere is a lwmbo-ingwinal 
nerve, 

lumbo-sacral, a. Connecting the loin 
and the sacral bone. There is a lwmbo-sacral 
nerve, 


*lim’-bric, s. (Lat. lwmbricus; Fr. lombric; 
— lombrico ; Port. lombriga ; Sp. lombriz.) 
worm, 


lim '-bric-al, a. & s. (Eng. lwmbric; -al.} 

A. As adjective : 

1, Anat.: Pertaining to or resembling a 
worm : as, the lwmbrical muscles of the fingers 
and toes. 

2. Bot.: A term applied to the worm-like 
lobes of the fronds in some algals. 

B.. As substantive: 

Anat, (Pl.); Four muscles, two of the foot 
and two of the hand, in their superficial aspect 
somewhat resembling worms. 


liim - brig'-i- da, s. pl. (Lat. lwmbric(us) ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 

Zool,: A family of Annelids, order Oligo- 
cheta, tribe Terricole. It contains the earth- 
worms, They have a long, cylindrical body, 
tapering at both ends, are destitute of feet, 
but have bristles which aid them in their 
serpentine progression. They are nocturnal, 
and do not possess eyes, but can distin- 
guish between light and darkness. They are 
completely deaf, but have some intelligence. 


-They are omnivorous, their favourite food is | 


leaves. Most of them live in burrows. By 


passing vegetable soil through their bodies | 


they etfect important changes in nature. 


* liim-bri¢’'-i-form, a. (Lat. lumbricus=a 
worm, and forma=form, shape.] Resembling 
& worm in form or appearance. 


lim-bri-¢i-na, s. pl. (Lat. lwmbric(us) 
(q-v.); fem. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Zool.: A tribe of Annelids, consisting of 
animals without eyes or antenne, having the 
body setigerous for locomotion, and the articu- 
lations distinct. 


lim-bri-ciis, s. [Lat. = an intestinal worm, 
a maw-worm, a stomach worm. Not the 
modern use of the word.] 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Lumbricide (q.v.). Lumbricus terrestris is the 
Common Earthworm. [EartHworm.] There 
are a number of species, widely distributed in 
the United States, Europe,andelsewhere. There 
are eight in Scandinavia; but two of them 
rarely burrow in the ground, and one inhabits 
very wet places, or even lives under water. 


la’-mén, «. A tube or passage way; spec. in 
anatomy, the cavity of a tubular member or 
organ. 

*1f-min-ange, s. (Eng. luminan(t); -ce.] 
The quality or state of being luminant; lu- 
minousness, 


*1f/-min-ant, a. [Lat. Wwminans, pr. par. 
of lumino = to give light; lumen (genit. lu- 
minis)=light.] Giving or emitting light; 
luminous. 


14’-min- s. (O. Fr. luminarie; Fr. lu- 
p paler 6-49, a candle, from Lat, lu- 


minare, neut. sing. of luwminaris = giving 
light; lumen, for lucimen (genit. lwminis) = 
light ; lwceo = to shine; lua (genit. lucis) = 
light.) 
I, Lit.: Any ee which gives or emits 
light, espec. one of the heavenly bodies, 
Il. Figuratively: 
* 1, Anything which affords light or intel- 
ligence. 
2. Any person who illustrates any subject 
or enlightens mankind, 
rs . the Samian philosopher, 
founder of the Tialian sehool, and the great buminary 
of the heathen world.”—Odserver, No. 9, 
*1ai-min-a’-tion, s. [Lat. lwminatus, pa. 
par. of lumino=to lighten.] The emission 
of light. 
*1f/-mine, * lu- e, v.t. (Lat. lumino, 
from lumen (genit. lwminis)= light.) [ILLu- 
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MINE, ] 
lighten, 
“ Blinding the at h i. 
nine palaces es, 
lii-min-if’-ér-oiis, a. (Lat, lumen (genit. 
luminis) = light ; fero = to bring, to produce, 
and Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] 
1, Producing or yielding light. 


"The best possible reasons for rejecti i 
Ms eon particles."—Tyndali ‘ Frag, 7 oe 
iy BD 


To illumine, to illuminate, to en- 


ch, 


2. Serving as a medium for the transmission 
of light: as, the luminiferous ether, 


*1fi-min-ds'-i-t¥, s. [As if from a Lat. 
luminositas, from lwminosus = luminous (q.v.). J 
The same as LumiNousness (q.v.). 


“These must give the earth a certain 
luminosity to an inhabitant of the pies) rt 


(genit. lwminis) Cg me mee Kea 
'. nis) = light; Fr, i . ’ 
ort., & Ital. Fenians parties 
1, Shining ; emitting light, whet! i 
or Noead : why ehinlaad sh Ai -7 
{J Certain plants and animals are luminous. 
[PHOSPHORESCENCE, } 
2. Bright, brilliant. 


“A desert land, where the ‘tains 
Lift, through perpetual snows, their lott and lumin- 
ous heads, Longfellow: Evangeline, ii. 4 
3. Enlightened ; made bright. 


“(Earth’s] other part 
Still Zuminous by his iy aileon: P. L., viii. 140, 


4, Piercing, sharp. 


“ Could you, though luminous your e: 
By looking on ‘the bud, di - : ae 
e future splendour of the flower.” 
Cowper : Political Epistle to Lady Austen. 


5. Perspicuous, clear. 

“His State seats odels of terse, 
luminous, and digniied eloquence” Macaulay . Hit. 
Eng., ch. xx. 

luminous-jar, s. 

Elect.: A Leyden-jar having the outer side 
coated with varnish, strewed over with me- 
tallic powder, and the upper part with a 
hooked piece of metal terminated in a knob, 
the lower part with a strip of tin connecting 
it with the ground. If suspended to an elec- 
trical machine and the latter put in action, 
large and brilliant sparks will be found ont- 
side the jar, illuminating it all around. : 


luminous paint, s. A pigment which 
absorbs light when exposed to it, and emits it 
again when in darkness. ; 


luminous-pencil, s. 
Optics: A collection of rays emanating from 
a luminous body. 


luminous-ray, 8. 
Optics: The ray in which lightis propagated. 


1f’-min-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. luminous; -ly.] 
In a luminous manner; with brightness or 
clearness, 


1f'-min-ots-néss, s. [Eng. twminous ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being luminous; 
brightness, clearness, perspicuity, 

“The contact of the air, though it were not free, did 
in a few days destroy the luminousness of a good phos- 
phorus."—Zoyle: Works, iv. 370. 

liim’-m6x, s. [Perhaps connected with lump 
(q.v.).| A fat, unwieldy, stupid person. 
(Prov.) 4 

limp, * lompe, * lumpe, s. [Of Scandin- 
avian origin: ef. Sw. dial. lump =a piece 
hewn off, a log; Norw. lwnp=a block, a 
stump; Dut. lomp; O. Dut. lompe =a rag, a 
tatter, a lump. Lump is a nasalized form 
from the same root as lubber (q.v.). ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A small mass of matter of no definite 

shape ; an irregular mass, 

“ 4 loof other half a loof, other a lompe of chese.~ 


Piers Plouhman, p. 156, 

2. A shapeiess mass, 

3. A mass of things heaped or thrown to- 

gether, without order or regularity. 

4, A mass, a body. 

“A little leauen of new distaste doth commonly 
soure the whole lwmpe of former merites."—Bacon: 
Henry VII, p. 136. 


Il, Technically : 

1. Founding: A bloom or loop of malleable 
iron. 

2. Gun. : The nipple-seat on a gun-barrel. 


{ @) A lump sum; Asum of money paid 


this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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st one time, and intended to cover several 
charges or items. Hate 
bs ts asked for... should be gran’ 
a pci na the: Imperial Goverument.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Feb. 13, 1885. 
(2) In the lump: In gross; the whole to- 


gether. 


lump-sugar, 5. 
into small lumps. 


limp, vt. & 4 [Lump, s.J 
A. Transitive: 
1, To throw or form into a lump or mass, 
without order or regularity; to form into a 
shapeless heap. to throw or heap together. 


Cat es due lot bonfounded, Zampsin death t 
Young: Night Thoughts, vii. 749. 

2, To take or regard as a whole or in the 
gross ; to count or speak of collectively. 

“The expenses ought to be lumped together.”"— 

Ayliffe: Parergon. 

B. Intrans.: To be sulky. (Prov.) 

| If he does not like it, he may lump tt: If 
he is not satisfied with what is offered or 
given, he may please himself. 


Loaf-sugar broken up 


*liimp’-ér, s. [Eng. Jump; -er.] 
1. A labourer employed to. load or unload 
vessels in harbour, ; 
2. A militia-man. 
“He was going to bring the Zumpers upon us."— 
RD, Blackmore: Lorna Doone, ch. xxxviii. 
lump ’-fish, s. [Eng. Jump, and. fish.) 
Ichthy: Cyclopterus lumpus. [CYCLoPTERUS.] 


* limping, a. [Eng. lump; -ing.] Large, 
heavy, bulky. 


* een as * lomp-ish, a. [Eng. lump; 
-ish. 
1. Like a lump; heavy, bulky. 


“Little terrestrial particles swimming in it after 


the grossest were sunk down, which by theirheaviness 
and lumpish figure,, made their way, more: 5 — 
Burnet: Theory of the Harth 

2. Slow, lazy. 

“The.oxe with lumpish paces” 
Turbdervile- That.all Things have Release, &c, 
3%. Dull, spiritless, stupid. 
“The punch goes round, and they are dull 
And lumpish still as ad Us 


‘owper> Yearly Distress, 
*limp’-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. lwmpish; -ly.J 


Ina lumpish manner : heavily, dully. 


* lump’-ish-néss, * lump-ish-nesse, s. 


[Eng. lumpish ; -ness.) The quality or state 
of being lumpish ; heaviness, dulness, stupi- 
dity. 

“T dwell in a kind of disconsolate darkness, and a 


sad lumpishnesse of unbeliefe,”"—Bp. Halli: The Com- 
Sorter. 


limp’-siick-ér, s. (Eng. lump, and sucker.] 


Ichthy. : The lumpfish (q.v.). 


liimp’-y, a. [Eng. lwmp; -y.] Full of lumps | 


or small compact masses. 
“One of the best 


Husbandry: 
ifi’-na, s. (Lat.] 


1. Ord. Lang.: The moon, (Usually in | 


poetry.) 
*2. Chem. : Silver. 
luna cornea, s. 
Chem.: AgCL Chloride of Silver, 


1fi’-na-cy, s.&a. (Lat, Zuna(ticus) = lunatic | 


(q-v.); Eng, suff. -cy. 
A, As substantive: 


Mental Pathol. & Law: Unsoundness of |} 


mind. A distinction exists in nature between 
a person who, born sane, has from seme cause 
or other fallen into temporary or permanent 
aberration of intellect, and one: born idiotic, 
and with a brain of so limited a circumference 
that he is never capable of exercising proper 
reason. In strictness, only the former is a 
lunatic. The distinction is not now legally 
regarded as much as formerly, 
B. As adj.:; Of or pertaining to, lunacy or 
lunatics. 
ae warned phen arainsy allown peer verdict to 
in any way influen i 
law.” —Daily, Telegnapy», Dect 1 138s, é aren 
{J Commission of lwnacy: [Commission, s.]. 
Commissioner im lunacy: A public official 
appointed to visit and examine lunatic asy- 
iums, public or private, periodically, and to 


fiite, ft, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: 26, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, cith, ciire, unite, cir, raile, Mill; try, 


spades to dig hard Zumpy clays, || 
but too small for light garden mould.”—MMortimer: | 


lump—luncheon 


nt licences to persons qualified to open 
fours for the reception of the insane. 


lunacy-law, s. 

Eng. Law: Certain laws, or the body of 
English law, affecting lunatics. The lunacy 
jaws were consolidated and amended by 
16 and 17 Vic., c. 70. : 

liv-nar, a. &s. (Lat. lunaris, from. luna, (for 
lwcna) = the moon; lweo = to shine; lux 
(genit, lucis) = light; Fr. lunaire; Sp. & 
Port. lunar; Ital. lunare.) 

A. As adjective: 

1, Of or pertaining to the moon: as, lunar 
observations. 


“There full the. Jwnar beam resplendent play’d.” 
1 Hoole: Jerusalem Bey Sie 


2, Measured or regulated by the moon: as, 
lunar years. 

3. Resembling the moon; round. 

*4, Under the influence of the moon, 

“ They havedenominated some herbs solar.and some 


lunar, and such like toys put into great words."— | 


Bacon: Nat, Hist. 
B, As substantive: 
Naut. : The same as’ LUNAR-DISTANCE (q.V.). 


lunar-bone, s. 
Anat. 0s lunare; os semilwnare, The second 
bone in the upper row of the human. carpus, 


lunar-caustic, s. 

Chem. : AgNO. Nitrate of silver fused at 
8. low heat, 
salt is) used in surgery. 

lunar-cycle, s. 

Astron. : [Cycuk, s., J (1)]. 

Iunar-distanee, s.. 

Naut. Astron. : The distance of the moon 
from the sun or from a fixed star or planet 
lying nearly in the line of its path, by means of 
wale the longitude: of a ship at.sea is deter- 
minegd,, 


lunar hornet-moth,,s. 

Entom.: A hawk-moth, Sphecia, bembect- 
formis, with the head and thorax dark, the 
latter with a yellow collar. It is British. 


lnnar-method, s. 

Naut. Astron. ; One method of determining 
the longitude of a ship at sea by observation 
of the lunar distances, 


lunar-month, s. [Monru.]} 


lunar-observations, s. pl. Observations 
of the distance of the moon from the sun or 
a star for the purpose of determining the 
longitude, — 

lunar-tables, s. pl. 

1, Astron.: Tables of the moon’s motion, 
&c., arranged for computing her true place at 
any given period, past or future, They are 
used. in the calculation of eclipses. 

2. Navig.: Logarithmic tables for correct- 
ing the apparent distance of the moon from 
the sun, or from a fixed star on account of re- 
fraction and parallax. 


lunar-theory,, s. 
Astrow.: The deduction of the moon’s 
motion from the law of gravitation, 


lunar-underwing, s. 

Entom. : Anchocelis lunosa, one of the Ortho- 
side, It is of brown, black, and white, and 
expands its wings about.an inch anda quarter. 
The larve feed on grass. 


lunar-year, x. [Year] 


14-nar’-i-a, s.. [From Lat. Zuna =the moon, so 
called from the broad, round, silvery silicules.] 
Bot. ; Honesty ; a genus of Crucifere, family 
Alysside. It consists of large hairy plants, 
with alternate or opposite cordate leaves, and 
large lilac flowers. They are from Southern 
and Central Europe. Lunaria biennis is the 
garden plant called Honesty. 


*li-nar’-i-an, s. [Lat. lwnaris = pertaining 
to the moon.] An inhabitant of the moon, 


li’-na-ry, *lu-na-rie, a. & s, [Fr. lunaire, 
from Lat, lunaris = lunar (q.v.). 
A. As adj.: The same as Lunar (q.v.). 


“The Greeks; observed the Zunary year, that ts, 
twelve revolutions of the moon, 354 days."—Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. xii, 


B,, As subst. : A plant, moonwort (q.v.), 


“By the vervaine and lunary. 
Draw near.” Fuimus Troes, ii. 6. 


The common form in which this } 


*lf'-nate, *li/-nat-éd, a. (Lat. lunotus= 
crescent-shaped ; luna = the moon; I 
lunato; Sp. lwnado.]) Formed or shaped like 
a Lalf-moon ; crescent-shaped. 


A sort of cross, which our heralds.do not dream oft 
which i a. cross Lunated after this manver.”—, : 
Travels (1685), p. 54. 


lunated broad-bill, «. 
Ornith.: Serilophus tunatus. [(HuRYuLAI- 


MINA] 
lW-na-tic, * li'-na-tik, * li’-na-tick, 
*jun-a-tyke, ..& 8. (Fr. lunatique, from 


Lat. lunaticus = affected by the. moon, which 
was supposed to cause insanity, insane, from 
lunatus = moon-like ; luna = the moon; Spe 
Port., & Ital. lunatico.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Affected with lunacy; mad, insane. 
“ Dispute not with her, she is lunatic.” = 
Shakesp,. Richard III, 1 
+2. Exhibiting or characterized by madness 
or insanity. 
Berne tae eItn Domten Meat eomecisee wii prayers, 
Enforce their charity.” Shakesp. : » di, 3 
3. Intended for the reception of lunatics > 
as, 2 lunatic asylum. 
B. As subst.: An insane person; one who 
is affected with lunacy. 


“The anneDay, prisoner was a ?unatic, within my 
oma definition of lunacy.” —Zrskine: Speech for James 


c-asy) s. An institution or 
hospital for the reception and. treatment of 
lunatics. There are state and county asy- 
lums supported by taxes, asylums with en- 
dowments, and asylums kept for private profit. 
All are now visited and inspected. by, and. are 
subject to the control of public officers: ap- 
pointed for the purpose. Formerly lunatics 
were treated with great severity in asylums ; 
now as much liberty is accorded them as is 
consistent with the safety of themselves and 
others, and the results have been most bene- 
ficial. The non-restraint system. was: intro- 
duced by Pinel when in charge of the Bicétre 
at Paris, in 1792, and his plan was adopted 
by _W. Tuke, in 1813, at the Friends’ Retreat 
in York, England. It has been widely adopted 
in the United States, and is the only system 
employed in Britain, its results having proved 
highly beneficial. Before any lunatic can be 
taken to.an asylum, in thiscountry or England, 
medical certificates and a magistrate’s order 
must be obtained, the former abuses in this 
respect being no longer permitted. 

{ About one person in 600 in Britain is 
either a lmatic or affected by insanity. A 
lunatie may inherit property whether real or 

ersonal, or can obtain it by a decree or a 
beanaat > but he cannot. act as an executor or 
make a will of hisown. He is not. criminally 
responsible for his actions, nor is he quite free 
as to contracts, though, like an infant, he 
can be made to pay for necessaries. By 15 
and 16. Geo. IL, ¢. 80, passed in 1742, the 
marriage of a lunatic was declared to be 
illegal. 

1a-na/-tion, s. [Low Lat. lunatio, from Lat. 
lunatus = moon-like; Zuna = the moon.] 

Astron.: A revolution of the moon; the 
time from one new moon to another. 


“If the lunations be observed for a cycle of ninet 
pease cpae oe ts ee exer Ay Aue moon, the sane ‘ob- 
rvations; wil verified: succeeding cycles f 
ever."—Holder : On Time. pani a] 


liinch, s. [A variant of lump; ef. bunch and 
bump, hunch and hump.] 
a A lump, a slice, a large piece, as.of bread. 
TO. 


“* An’ cheese, an’ bread, frae women’s 1: 
Was dealt'about in dunches” 


& 0 ". 
2. A luncheon (q.v.). eS eere ares 


Pawel cose es) 8. A restaurant 
counter at w le sit or stand whi 
taking a lunch. (0. 3) ; * 


liineh, w%, [Lunow, 8.) To take a lunch or 
luncheon, 


liinch’-eén, * lunch-ion, *lunch- 
ane & [For dunching, from rong 
*1LA lu b i 
Other Gable, Seo nU ne Rae at cbroget oe 


2. A slight meal between breakfast and 
dinner. 


luncheon-bar, s. A bar or counter in 
inn or eating-house where meals can be 
en, 


pot, 


Syrian. 2, e=6; ey=a& qu=kw. 


‘~eon, v.1. 


eetiihen oe 8.) To take 


Vin’-dréss, x. (From London(), the city.] 


Coinage: A sterling silver former! 
coined in London, otache heay sa ens 


Tine (1), x. [Lat. Juna = the moon.) 


* 
*la-nét, s. 


Mi-nétte’, s. 


boil, b6}; PA, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, «sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, 


“1, Ordinary Language : 
1. Lit.: Anything in the shape of a half- 
moon or crescent. 
“A troop of Janizaries strewed the field, 
Fall 
Ri uid? ae ee 
Fig. : A fit of lunacy or frenzy ; a mad 
freak, a crotchet. 


oguin shaken: Nore Woy Wee 
II. Geom. : The area included between the 
arcs of two circles which intersect each other. 


J Lunes of Hippocrates : 

Math.: The name given to the two semi- 
circular figures AECGA and CFBHG, re- 
markable for theiremployment by Hippocrates 
in his celebrated 
theorem. acBisa 
right-angled tri- 
angle, right-angled 
atc; AGHB, AEC, 
and cr Bs are semi- 
circles, with the dia- 
meters AB, Ac, and B 
cB respectively. By 
Euclid vi. 31, AEc +cFrB=AaGHB, By 
ttaking away the common areas aGc and CH pr, 
it is clear that lune AEcGa + lunecFBHC 
= triangle acs. This was the first time that 
a curvi area was proved equal to a recti- 
linear one. 


erhaps.a corrupt. of line (q.v.).] 
: as, the lune of a hawk. 


(Luyerre.] A little moon; a 
small half-moon. 


‘predecessors could never have believed that 
there were such lenets about some of the as 


Fr., dimin. of lune; Lat. luna 
= the moon; Ital. lunetia.] A term applied 
to various objects of a half-moon shape: as— 

1. Archeol..: coment shared annular 
concave plate of me a ntly worn as 
an ornament about the te aa 

2. Architecture: 

i ne arched aperture in the side of a long 
Vault, and having a less height than the pitch. 

(2) A semicircular aperture in a concave 
ceiling. 

(8) An opening in the roof of a house, 

8. Farriery: A horseshoe having only the 
front, curved portion, lacking the branches. 

4, Glassmaking: The flue connecting the 
fire-chamber with the pot-chamber of a glass- 


5, Fort.: A half-moon; a detached work 
presenting a salient angle towards the enemy, 


oe 


cr. eu 


TLECHES OR SMALL 
REDANS 


LUNEITTE. 


and flanks open at the gorge. Withthe flanks 
it has the character of a detached bastion ; 
without the flanks, it would be a redan or 
fleche; with the gorge closed, it would be- 
‘come a redoubt. 

6. Harness: A dlinder for the eyes of an 
intractable horse, 

7. Optics: 

1) A perifocal spectacle-class; concavo- 
pale its curve approximating the shape of 
the eye and affording more distinct oblique 
vision. 


Tite Bis 


luncheon—lungwort 


(2) A flattened ~watch-crystal or glass, to 
avoid adding to the thickness of the watch. 

8 Ordn.: A forked iron 
the stock of a field-gun ca 


== lungs, lights; Icel. lunga 

pl. dung); bas, rip ol ol. hunger); Sw. 
nga ; . lenge = lungs.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense as IT. 

2. (Pl): A person having a strong voice. 

*3. (PL): A servant who blew the fire for 


an alchemist. 
“ That fs his fire-drake, 
His lungs, his zephyrus, hethat puffs his coals.” 
Ben Jonson; Alchemist, il. 
Il, Anatomy (Pl.): 


1, Human: The organs of respiration, on 


each side of the chest, conical, and separated 


from each other by the heart in front and | 


a membranous ition, the Mediastinum. 

ally they are convex, to correspond 
with the chest walls, and internally concave 
to receive the heart; above they terminate 


in a tapering cone and below in a broad | 
concavity resting on the diaphragm. In | 
colour they are mottled, pinkish-gmy, speckled | 


with black. Each is divided into two lobes, 


* Welty 


ANATOMY OF THE LUNGS AND HEART, 


L The right ventricle; the vessels to the left of the 
number are the middle coronary artery 
and those to its right the an parr. artery 
and veins. 2. The left ventricle. 3. The right au- 
ricle. 4. The leftauricle. 5. The onary artery. 
6. The right pulmonary artery. 7. The left pulmon- 
artery. 8. The remains of the ductus arteriosus. 
9. arch of the aorta. 10. The superiorvena cava. 
1L The arteria innominata, and in front of it the 
ominata. 12. The right subclavian 


and vein. 16. The left subclavian vein and artery. 
i. The ea. 18. The right bronchus. 19, The 
left bronchus. 20, pulmonary veins; 18, 20, 


The superior 
22. Its middle Jobe. 23. Its inferior lobe. 24. The 
superior lobe of the left lung. 25. Its inferior lobe. 


separated by a deep fissure, and the right | 


lung has a third lobe above of triangular 
8) ; the right is also larger on account 
of the heart lying towards the left side. 
The lungs are kept in position by their roots, 
composed of the bronchi, pulmonary artery, 
and pulmonary veins ; the right side presents 
the hus above, then the artery, then 
the veins; but on the left side we find the 
bronchus between the artery and the veins. 
Each lung is enclosed in a serous membrane, 
the pleura, which extends to its root, and is 
then expanded on the chest wall. ‘The lungs 
are composed of minute ramifications of the 
bronchial tubes, terminating in intercellular 
passages and quadrilateral or hexagonal air- 
cells, along with ramifications of the pulmonary 
soci and veins, bronchial arteries and veins, 
lymphatics and nerves, the whole bound to- 
gether by areolo-fibrous tissue constituting 
the parenchyma of the lungs, [Pays1oLocy, 
RESPIRATION. ] 

2. Compar. Anat. : In the lowest and sim- 
plest forms of animal life (aquatic), we find no 
trace of respiratory organs, the interchange 


between the layer of water with the aerating | 


surface being effected by the general move- 
ment of the body, or by cilia (9-"-) In most 
of the Mollusca we find gills in the place of 
Jungs, except in the terrestrial species, as the 
snail or slug, where we have a lung which is 
a simple cavity in the back communicating 
directly with the air, and covered with minute 
pblood-vessels; in bivalve molluses again, as 
in the oyster, it is the internal surface of the 
mantle or skin-lining which is the special 


late into which | 
is inserted, 


e, “lunge, s. [A.8. lunge ; cogn. | 


| linge, s. 


liing’-eoiis, a. 
ling’-ér, s. 
lungie, s. 


liin’-gis, s. 


ling’-léss, a. 
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PP with the same essential structure as 
gills. In the Articulata, as tapeworm, marine 
worms, Orustacea, as the crab tribe, we find a 
somewhat similar arrangement to that of the: 
Mollusca, but in insects, and other proper air-. 
breathing Articulata, we havea regular series: 
of air-sacs along each side of the body, open- 
ing by pores, called spiracles or stigmata, so 
in the spider-tribe, but in a more concentrated 
form, and more resembling the lung of the 
Vertebrata, The gills of fishes come next in. 
the scale, accompanied in many cases with an 
air-bladder, especially in those approaching 
the Reptilia in their orgamization, and in some 
of these it is a double sac, the analogue of the. 
double lung. The lungs of the Reptiles are, 
for the most part, capacious sacs occupying. 
a good deal of the trunk cavity, but not filled, 
like those of the Mammalia, by an act of in- 
spiration, but. chiefly by the process of swal- 
lowing. In Birds we have the connecting link. 
between the types of structure in the two 
classes. 

3, Pathol.: There are various diseases of’ 
the lungs : two of the most important are tu- 
bercular phthisis and pneumonia, 

I (1) Lungs of London: The parks. Brewer 
considers that the first use of the term was by 
Windham, in a parliamentary debate on Jan. 
80, 1808, regarding encroachments on Hyde: 
Park. 

(2) Lungs of the Oak : 

Bot. : [Lunowort]. 


lung-fiower, s. 
Bot.: Gentiana Pnewmonanthe. 


lung-grown, a. 

Med.: Having the lungs adhering to the: 

pleura. 

“The lungs sometimes w fast to the skin that. 
lines the breast within ; whence such as are detained 
with that accident are dung-grown."—Harvey: On 
Consumption. 

lung-worm, s. 

Zool.: Strongylus micrurus, a nematoid, 

parasitic in calves, to which it is often fatal. 


{A corrupt. of Fr. allonge, alonge = 
a lengthening, from allonger =to lengthen.} 
(LonceE.] , 

Fencing: A sudden thrust or pass with a 
sword, 


linge (1), v.i. [Lunae, s.] 


1, To make a sudden thruster pass with a 
sword. 


“TI lwnged out and gaffed one of them:”—Field,, 
Jime 2%, 1882. 


2. To reach or stretch out. 


linge (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] ‘To exercise: 


a horse by causing him to run round in a ring 
while held by a rein. 
“The coachman was lunging Georgy round the 
lawn," —Thackeray : Vanity Fair, ch, xlvi, 


linged, a. (Eng. lung; -ed.] 


1, Having lungs. 
*2,. Drawing in and expelling air like the 
lungs. 


“The smith prepares his hammer for the stroke, _ 
Which the lunged bellows hissing fire provoke. 
Dryden. Juvenat, sat. x. 


[O. Fr. dongis = a lout, from 
long = long.] Awkward, rough, cruel, quarrel- 
some. (Prov.) 


(Eng. lung(e); -er.] One who 
lunges. 

bed > ows wifter 0 
panic a Fer ear = sont, bk hen aod 
(Etym. doubtful; prob. O. Fr. 
(Lunats.] The guillemot (q.v.). 


(O. Fr. longis.] <A dull, stupid, 
(Luncgous.} 


longis.] 


drowsy fellow ; a lout. 


(Eng. leng; -less.) Having 
no lungs ; destitute of lungs. 


“A body heartlesse, henglesse, tong aelesse too.” 
Sylvester ; Trophies, 760. 


*diime’-striick, «. (Eng. lung, and struck.) 


Suffering from any affection of the lungs. 

“ Hints about its sani condition circulate freely 
through Aix-les-Bains and Matlock, where the lung- 
struck world passes July and August."—Pall Malt 
Gazette, Oct. 18, 1882. 


liing’-wort, s. [Eng. lung, and wort.) 


1. Sticta pulmonacea, a lichen growing on 
the trunks of trees in moist, sub-alpine 
countries. It is sometimes prescribed in dis- 
eases of ‘the lungs, like Iceland moss. In 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, del. 
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Siberia it is used as a substitute for hops. 
Called also Lungs of the Oak. 

2. The boraginaceous genus Pulmonaria, 
The Narrow-leaved Lungwort, is Pulmonaria 
angustifolia, and the Common Lungwort, P. 
officinalis; the former is wild, and the latter 
only naturalized in Britain. 

3. Hieracium pulmonarium. 

{| Bullock’s Lungwort is Verbascwm Thap- 
gus; Tree Lungwort [Lunewort (1)]. 


#14'-ni-ciir-rent, a. (Lat. lwna=the moon ; 
and Eng. current.] Having relation to changes 
in currents ; depending on the changes of the 
moon. 


*10/-ni-form, a. 
and forma = form.) 
in form. 


(Lat. wna = the moon, 
Resembling the moon 


*10’-ni-sol-ar, a. [Lat. Jwna=the moon, 
and Eng. solar (q.v.); Fr. lunisolaire.] Com- 
pounded of the revolutions of the sun and 
moon; resulting from the united action of 
the sun and moon. 


lunisolar-period, s. (LuNIsOLAR-YEAR.] 


lunisolar-precession, s. 

Astron. : That part of the precession of the 
equinoxes which depends on the joint action 
of the sun and moon. 


lunisolar-year, lunisolar-period, s. 

Astron. : A period found by multiplying the 
cycle of the sun by that of the moon. It = 
532 years. When it returns, the eclipses re- 
turn again in the same order. 


li'-ni-stige, s. (Lat. luna =the moon, and 
sto (pa. t. steti) = to stand.] 
Astron.: The farthest point of the moon’s 
northing and southing on her monthly revolu- 
tion about the earth. 


“1n/-ni-tid-al, a. [Lateyong- the moon, and 
Eng. tidal (q.v.).] Relating to tidal motions 
dependent on the moon. 


“Tables giving the mean lunitidal interval.”—New 
American Cyclopedia, xv. 474. 


liinn’-ite, s. (Named by Bernhardi after the 
aey, F, Lunn; suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. lunnit.] 
Min. : Until recently regarded as a synonym 
of phosphorochalcite (q.v.); but Schrauf uses 
this name for the group of minerals included 
by Dana under pseudomalachite (q.v.), and 
divides them thus : for the pseudo-monoclinic 
(triclinic), sp. gr. 4°4, and corresponding to 
CusP2H 402, the name dihydrite; for the 
compound, CusP2H,0j3, the name ehlite ; 
and for CugP2Hg0y4, that of phosphorocalcite. 
He regards the massive forms as mixtures of 
the three crystalline varieties. 


ltint, s. [Dut. lont; Dan. & Ger. lunte=a 
match.] Flame; a match-cord for firing 
cannon; a column of flame and smoke. 


lint, v.i. (Lunt, s.] To flame, to burn, to 
emit smoke. 

“Od, if they burn the custom-house it will catch 
here, and we'll Zwnt like a tar-barrel a’ thegither,”— 
Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. x\viii. 

lfi-nu-la, s. [Lat., dimin. of lwna = the 
moon.] Anything in the shape of a half-moon 
or crescent ; specif., in anat., the small white 
semilunar mark at the base of the nails. 


1a/-nu-lar, a. (Lunuta.] Formed or shaped 
like the new moon ; crescent-shaped. 


li-nu-late, 14’-nu-lat-éd, a. [Lunvuta.] 
Resembling asmall crescent ; crescent-shaped. 


“ At the base of cup-shaped or Jwnulate receptacles.” 
—Berkeley : Cryptogamic Botany, § 476. 


li’-nule, s. [Fr., from Lat. lunula, dimin. of 
luna, =the moon.] Anything shaped like a 
half-moon or crescent, as— 


1. Conchol. : A crescent-shaped mark on some 
bivalve shells. 


2. Geom. : A lune (q.v.). 


14-nu-lét, s. [Dimin. of Eng. lune.) [Lunute.] 
_ Entom.: A small semicircular spot in some 
insects, which differs from the colour of the 
other parts. 
li-nu-lite, s. [Luxuzirxs.] 
Zool.: A bryozoan of the genus Lunulites 
(q.v.). 
1i'-nu-li-tés, s. (Lat. lunula, and suff. -ites.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Bryozoa, genus Es- 


lunicurrent—lurcher 


charide. Morris enumerates several species, 
the genus ranging from the Upper Chalk to 
the Coralline Crag. 


La/-pér-cal (pl. Li-pér-cal’-i-a), s. & a. 
(Lat. lupercalis, from lupercal =a grotto on 
the Palatine, sacred to Lupercus or Pan.] 

A. As subst.: One of the most ancient of 
the Roman festivals, celebrated in February 
of every year in honour of Lupercus or Pan. 

“You know, it is the feast of Lupercal.” 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cesar, i. 1. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Luper- 

calia, 


Li-pér-cal-i-an, a. [Lupercat.] Of or 
pertaining to the Lupercalia. 

“The Salian and Lupercalian dances being named,” 
—Spenser : Hist. of Progress, p. 25. 


la’-pin-As-tér, s. [Lat. lwpinus =a lupine, 
and aster = (1) a star; (2) a starwort.] 
Bot. : A sub-genus or section of Trifolium 
SSN) It has large red, white, or yellow 
owers as heads, persistent petals, and three 
to seven coriaceous leaflets. 


la’-pine, a. &s. [Lat., as subst. = the plant 
(B.]; as adj. = pertaining to a wolf; from lu- 
pus =a wolf. The plant is so called because it 
penetrates the soil with wolfish eagerness and 
exhausts it.] 


* A, As adj.: Like a wolf; wolfish. 
B. As subst. : [Lupinus]. 


lii/-pin-in, s. [Eng. lupin ; suff. -in (Chem.).] 
Chem. : A bitter non-nitrogenous substance, 
obtained from lupine seeds. 


1a-pi-nis, s. [Lurrxe.] 

1. Bot.: A genus of papilionaceous plants, tribe 
Lotex, sub-tribe Genistex ; section or family, 
Crotolariez. Calyx deeply bilabiate ; vexil- 
lum of the corolla with reflexed sides, the keel 
acuminated; the legume coriaceous, com- 
pressed, obliquely torulose; leaves digitate, 
with from five to fifteen leaflets, rarely simple. 
The genus is extensive. The species inhabit 
the north temperate zones, both in the Old 
and New Worlds. Lupinus albus is the White 
Lupine of gardens, and L. Thermis, the Egyp- 
tian White Lupine ; L. varius, the Small Blue ; 
L. hirsutus, the Large Blue Lupine, and L. 
luteus, the Yellow Lupine. 

2. Pharm.: According to Baden Powell, 
L. albus is brought to India from Egypt, and 
used as a carminative, also in leprosy and 
internal heat. 

{ Bastard Lupine is Trifoliwm lupinaster ; 
Small Lupine, Psorelea lupinella. 


*li-poid, «. [Lat. lupus =a wolf, and Gr. 
eidos (cidos) = form.] 


Pathol. ; Resembling lupus (q.v.). 


*lupoid-cancer, s. The same as Ro- 
DENT-ULCER. Dr. Tanner contends that the 
term should be abolished as liable to mislead. 


* 1a/-potis, a. 
wolf; wolfish. 


1i’- pu-lin, s. 
(Chem.). | 
Chem.: The yellow granular aromatic powder 
situated at the base of the cones of the hop, 
and forming from 8 to 18 per cent. of the cones. 
It contains a volatile oil, a resin, a nitrogen- 
ous substance, and a bitter principle. The oil 
and resin give to beer its aromatic odour. 


1i-pw’-lin-oits, s. [Mod. Lat. lwpulus; Eng. 
suff. -inous = -ine + -ous.] [LUPULITE.] 
Bot. ; Resembling a head of hops. 


1i’-pu-lite, s. [Mod. Lat. Jupulus, the specific 
name of the hop (Hwmulus lupulus). ] 

Chem. : The bitter principle of hops. It is 

soluble in alcohol, slightly so in water, but is 
insoluble in ether. (Garrod.) \ 


1a-piis, s. [Lat., from Gr. Aveos (Jukos) =a 
wolf; Fr. lowp ; Ital. & Sp. lupo.] 
1. Zoology: 


(1) A genus established by Buffon, to include 
the true wolves and the jackals, now generally 
considered as forming part of the genus Canis 
(q.v.) (Canis, Wour.] 

(2) The first section of Col. Hamilton Smith’s 
sub-genus Chaon. In this nomenclature, 
Lupus vulgaris is the Common Wolf, L. Lycaon 
the Black Wolf, L. nubilus the Dusky Wolf, 
and L. mexicunus the Mexican Wolf, 


[Lat. lupus = a wolf.] Like a 


(Lat. luwpul(us); suff. -in 


2. Path. : Aspreading tuberculous inflamms- 
tion of the skin, generally of the face, tending 
to great destructive ulceration, often from 
syphilis. There are two forms, chronic lupus 
and lwpus exedens, the latter characterized by 
the rapid eating away of the parts affected. 

3. Astron.: The Wolf: one of the fifteen 
ancient Southern constellations. It is situated 
between Centaurus and Ara, just under Scor- 
pio. It contains no stars larger than the 
third magnitude. 


lupus-disease, s. 
Path. : The same as Lupus (q.v.). 


[Lat. lurcatus, pa. par. of 


* lur-ca’tion, s. 
rs Gormandizing, 


lwrco = to devour greedily.] 
gluttony. 


lirgh (1), * lurche, s. [0. Fr. lowrche, ourche, 
prob. from orce, owrce, ourcel = a vase ; Lat. 
urceus = a pitcher.] 

* 1, A game at tables. 

2, A term in cribbage to denote the posi. 
tion of a player who has not passed the 
thirtieth hole when his opponent reaches the 
sixty-first. The loser is then said to be left 
in the lurch. Hence the phrases To leave im 
the lurch, To be left in the lurch, are used to 
express the position of a person abandoned or 
left without help by another. 


“She’s an odious creature to leave me thus @ the 
lurch. —Duke of Buckingham ; Chances, p. 167. 


3. A bird-net. 
*4, A swindle, a trick. 


{ (1) At lurch: Hidden or secreted for a 
purpose, especially to pilfer. 

(2) To give a lurch: To tell a falsehood ; to 
deceive. 


lurch-line, s. The line which draws the 
bird-net ovet the prey. 


lurgh (2), s. [Luxc# (2), v.] 
1. A sudden roll sideways, as of a ship in 
a heavy sea; a rolling from side to side. 
2. An inclination, a disposition, a desire. 
(American.) 


“She has a natural lurch for it, and it comes easy to 
her.” —Miss Cummins: Lamplighter. 


Gq Lee lurch: 


Nat. : A roll to leeward, as when a heavy 
sea strikes the ship on the weather side. 


* lireh (1, vi. & t. [A variant of lurk(q.v.).] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To lie in wait; to lurk about; to lie in 
ambush, 
2. To pilfer, to steal, to rob. 
3. To play tricks ; to shift. 


“T myself, sométimes leaving goodness on my left 
hand, and hiding mine honour in my necessity, am 
fain to shuffle, hedge, and to lurch.”—Sha = 
Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2. 


B. Transitive: 
1. To seize, to snatch; to intercept booty; 
to anticipate another in seizing anything. 


“TI speak not of many more eee io aelee ofa 
residence} too far from 4 cities which may hinder 
business; or too near them, which lurcheth its pro- 
visions and maketh everything dear."—Bacon : Essays; 
Of Building. 

2. To appropriate, to steal, to take or gain 

privily. . 

3. To leave in the lurch; to deceive; to 
forsake treacherously ; to disappoint. 


lurgh (2), vi. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps the 

same.as LURCH (1), v.] 

1. To roll suddenly to one side, as a ship in 
a heavy sea, 

“Th laboured violentl i ing.” 

—Tyndait: Fragments of Selense, oh. vi ene 

2. To roll about ; to run or walk awkwardly 

or unsteadily, as a drunken man. 


“dere a big lurching customer is viewed by ss 
amateur who gives a holloa.”"—Field, Jan, 28, 1882. 


lurgh’-ér, s. (Eng. lurch (1), v., er. 

*1, One who lurks about to steal, betray, 

or. entrap ; a poacher. 
“ Our Lord may choose the rack should teach 
To this young Zurcher use of speech.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, v. 22. 

2. Specif. : A variety of dog, a cross between 
a shepherd’s dog and a greyhound, commonly 
used by poachers, as it hunts both by sight 
and scent. 


“On the drawbridge, the warders stout 
Saw a terrier and lurcher passing out.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iil, 1% 


*3. A glutton, a gormandizer. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work. whé, sén; miite, cilb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, e=6; 


ey=a qu=kw. 


lurdan—lust 


» * a Py 
luir-dan, a meme oer & s. (0. Fr. | lark’-ér, s. (Eng. lurk; -er.] One who hides 


stupid} = heavy, dull, 
A. As adj.; Dull, stupid, blockish, clown- 
ish ; lazy and useless ; siete ad 
B. As subst.: A dull, stupid fellow; a 
blockhead, a good-for-nothing fellow. 
“A lurdane : vbdi a thefe.”"—Cathol. Anglicum. 
*lur-dan- s. [Eng. lwrdan; -ry.] Thiev- 
ing, ant : mi a 
“Leyis, lurdanry and lust are oure laid sterne.” 
= Douglas: Virgil ; dneid vili., prol. 9. 
lure ), s. [Fr. velowrs = velvet.) A velvet 
brush or smoothing-pad used by hat-makers. 


Bure (2), s. (0. Fr. loevre, lovire; Fr. leuvre, 
from M. H. Ger. lurder; Ger. luder = a bait, 
8 decoy.) 

1. Lit. & Falconry : Any object, more or less 
resembling a fowl, thrown into the air to 
recall a hawk from its flight. It is also whirled 
round in the hand of the falconer. 

“ Yes, everything is wan: gallant bird, 
The master seized furth 
Lite thine own ture be whisked thee sana? 
Longfellow : Student's 


2. Fig.: That which lures ; an enticement, 
an allurement ; that, which invites or allures 
by the prospect of advantage or pleasure. 

“ The Zure of novelty and thirst of e 
Brooke : Constantia, 


*liire (3), s. [Icel.] 
Mus.: An ancient Scandinavian trumpet. 
Some specimens discovered in Denmark would, 
if straightened, have been six feet in length. 


lire, v.i. & t. (Lune, s.] 
* A, Intrans.: To call an animal; specif., 
to call back a hawk. 


“Standing near one that lured loud and shrill, I had 
suddenly an offence, as if somewhat had broken, or 
been dislocated in my ear, and immediately after a 
loud ringing.”—Bacon 


: Nat. Hist., § 128. 
B.. Transitive: 
1. Lit. € Falconry: To attract or bring back 
by a lure, as a hawk. 
Ee fess this taael guttio beck apie” 
ie 
Paalowa.: Romeo Pratiet, ii. 2. 
2. Fig.: To entice, to allure, to attract by 
the prospect of advantage or pleasure. 
“Whose scent hath Jured them over the summer 
flood,” Moore; Veiled Prophet. 
lirg, s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. tug, lob, &e.] 
Zool. : Nephthus ceca, the White-rag Worm, 
an errant Annelid, common on the British 
coasts. Of beautiful ly lustre, from six to 
ten inches long, and about three-tenths of an 
inch wide. It lives in the sand, into which it 
burrows by means of its strong proboscis, and 
fixes itself by its setigerous feet. 


*lir-gu-lar-y, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Law; The act of casting anything corrupt 
or poisonous into the water. 


lur-id, a. [Lat. lwridus.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Of a pale yellow colour, as 
flame ; wan, gloomy, dismal. 

“ and 
matic lity theory at Mays 
Shot mnidnight lightning’ furid ray" 

2. Bot.: Of a dirty brown colour; some- 
what clouded; a mixture of purple, yellow, 
and gray. 

*lir’-i-de, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Lat. lwridus= 
lurid (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The thirty-third order in Linneus’s 
Natural System of plants. He included under 
it the genera Solanum, Celsia, Digitalis, &c. 


lark, *lork-en, *lurke, *lurk-en, v.i. 
By the common corruption of s to r from 
jw. dial. luska = to lurk, to sneak about; 

Dan. luske = to sneak, to skulk about; Ger. 
lauschen = to listen, to lurk; O. Dut. luschen 
= to lurk. Cf. also Sw. lura; Dan. lure = 
to lurk; Ger. lauern ; Icel. hiera, hldra = to 
stand eavesdropping. } 
1. To lie hid, to lie close, to lie in wait. 
“They lurked among the rocks and thickets which 
overhang the Garry."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 
2. To hide, to conceal one’s self. 


“ After about three years of wandering and lurking.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


3. To lie or remain unperceived or secret, 


“ Sorrow lurking at the heart.” 
: Scott: Rokeby, vi. 24, 


*4 To steal away secretly. 


“ Viyxes the lord, that Jur! by nyght 
Fro the cite to the see.” of Troy, 1,167. 


béil, bd}; psUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, gion = zhiin, 


or sneaks about. 


“Tf this lawlesse lurker had ever had any taste of 
the civill or canon law." —8p, Hall: Hi 
a ga Bp. lonour of Married 


lurk’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. (Lurk.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Lying hid; lying in wait. 
“It waked the lurking ambuscade,” 


Scott : the Isles, v. 27. 
2. Secret, retired. ~ ans 


“\Why tell of mossy rock or tree, 
By lurking Dernbrook’s pathless side?” 
Wordsworth; White Doe of Rylstone, vil. 
C, As subst. : The act of lying in wait or 
hidden. 


lurking-hole, s. A hiding-place; a 
place where one can lie hid; a secret place. 


lurking-place, s. The same as Lurk- 


ING-HOLE (q.¥.). 


“[They] came forth from their lurking-pla and 
tgunit ossession of their old avarteeaee the 


ce.” SraiscetelT egy : Hist, Bng., ch. x. 


liir’-ry (1), s. [Lorry.] 


*liir-ry (2), s. (Wel. Uwry = precipitant.) 
1. A confused throng ; a crowd, a heap, a 
mass, 


be | and rabble of poor farthing friars,”— 
Pig Sob poo: ing friars. World 


2. A confused or inarticulate sound or utter- 
ance; as, a lurry of words, (Milton.) 


tlis-gin’-i-a,.s. [Lat. =a nightingale.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Turdide (Thrushes). 
Luscinia philomela is the Nightingale ; called 
also Philomela luscinia, and more recently 
Daulias luscinia, | [NIGHTINGALE.] 


luscious (lus as lish), *lish-iois, 
*lus-syouse, a. [Eng. lusty ; -ous.] 
1, Very sweet; sweet in a great degree; 
delightful to the taste. 
“ The luscious wine the obedient herald brought.” 
Pope; Homer ; Odyssey xiii, 69, 
2. Sweet to a nauseating degree ; sweet to 
excess. 
*3. Fulsome, nauseating. 
*4, Obscene, smutty. 
“ The luscious tale was not forgot.” 
Somerville: The Inquisitive 
lus‘’- cious-1¥ (lus as lish), adv. [Eng. 
luscious; -ly.] Ina luscious manner or degree. 


lus’-cious-néss (lus as lish), s. [Eng. 
luscious ; ~ness.] e quality or state of being 
luscious ; deliciousness ; excessive sweetness. 
“Can there be greater indulgence in God, than to 
imbitter sensualities whose lusciousness intoxicates 
us ?"—Decay of Piety. 
*lai-sérne’, s.  [Fr. lowp-cervier, from Lat. 
lupus-cervarius = a deer-wolf; lwpus = a wolf ; 
cervus =a stag.] A lynx. 


lish, s. [Said to be from the name of Lushing- 
ton, aonce well-known London brewer.] Drink, 
liquor. (Slang.) 
“He gave us a thundering supper; lots of lush."— 
Reade; Its Never Too Late To Mend, chi, ii. 


*liish, a. [A shortened form of lushious = 
luscious (q.v.).] Luxuriant in growth; suc- 
culent, juicy. 

“ And let a lush laburnum oversweep them.” 
Keats: I Stood Tiptoe, 31. 
lish, v.t. & i. (Luss, s.] 
A. Trans. : To drink. 
“ The richest sort you ever lushed."—Dickens ; Oliver 
Twist, ch. xxvi, 
B, Intrans.: To drink; to be a drinker. 


* lish’-birg, * lishe’-birgh, s. [See def.] 
A counterfeit coin, made at Luxemburg dur- 
ing the reign of Edward IIL., in imitation of 
English coins. 


e al. Luxenburghs, was a base sort of 
fe Bcocpmmt beyond seas, to the likeness of English 
money, in thedays of Edward IIT., and brought in todo- 
ceive the king and his people."—Blount : Nomo-lexicon. 


lash’-ing-ton, s. (Lusu, s.) A drunkard ; 4 
heavy drinker. 


liish’-¥, a. [Eng. lush, s.; -y.] 
toxicated, tipsy. (Slang.) 
“T was so uncommon lushy I couldn't find the place 
mae the latch key went in."—Dickens; Pickwick, 
ch. xx. 


1f’-si-d, s. (Port. Os Lusiados =the Lusi- 


tanians or Portuguese.] A celebrated Portu- 
guese epic poem, by Camoens, on the estab- 


Drunk, in- 
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lishment of the Portuguese empire in India; 
first published in 1571.~ ou 


Li-si-ta/-ni-an, a, (Lat. Lusitania = what 
now is Portugal; Eng, suff. -an.] Of or be- 
longing to ancient Portugal. (For its use in 
& more extended sense, see the compounds.) 

Lusitanian-province, s. 
Zool. & Geol.: A marine province compre- 
hending the shores of the Bay of Biscay (Por. 


tugal), the Mediterranean, and North-west 
Africa as far as Cape Juby. 


Lusitanian-region, f? 

Zool. & Geog.: The name given by Prof. 
Edward Forbes to a region extending from 
the countries bordering the Mediterranean, 
through Hungary and the Crimea, to the 
Caucasus, 

{I The name “province” is given by zoolo- 
gists to a division of water pic pos ” and 

sub-region” to divisions of land. 


3 ae *luske, a. &s.  [Icel. loskr = weak, 
dle. 

A. As adj.: Idle, lazy. 

B, As subst. : An idle, lazy fellow. 


“ Avaunt, idle tusk as thou and get th 
for thou art not so good of para a WOMIStLZo Be ‘Hot. 
land; Plutarch, p. 395. 


*liisk, v.i. (Lusk, a.] To be idle or lazy ; to 
laze about. 


“ He is my foe, friend thou not him, 
Nor forge him arms, but let 
Him lJuske ut home yvnhonored.” 
Warner :; Albions England, ch. 30. 
* liisk’-ish, * lusk-ishe, «a. [Eng. Lusk ; -ish.] 
Inclined to be lazy or indolent ; lazy. 
“They loue no idle bench whistlers, nor luskish fal- 
Foti "ch, iil. 


tors.”—Holinshed ; Desc. of Ireland, 
*liisk’ish-ly, adv. [Eng. luskish ; -ly.] In 


a lazy, indolent manner ; lazily. 


* lisk’-ish-néss, s. (Eng. luskish ; -ness.] 
A disposition to laziness ; indolence. 


* 1a-sor'-i_oiis, a. (Lat. lusorius, from lusor 
=a player; luswm, sup. of ludo=to play.] 
Used in games or sports. 


“Many too nicely take exceptions at cardes and dice 
and such mixt /usorious lots, whom Gataker well con- 
futes."—Burton - Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 271. 


*la'-sor-y, a. (Lat. lusorius.] Used in play 
or games. 


“How bitter have some been against all Jusory lots, 
or any play with chance.”— Bp. Vaylor: Artificial 
Handsomeness, p. 120. 


liist, s. [A.S. lust = pleasure ; cogn. with Dut. 
lust = delight ; Icel. lyst, losti ; Dan. lyst ; Sw. 
lust ; Goth. lustus; Ger. lust. From the same 
rootas Lat. lwo, Gr. Avw (lu6d) = to loose ; Eng. 
loose.} [List, v.] 
*1. Pleasure, 


“If Jacob take a wyfe of the daughters of Heth 
suche one as these are, or of the daughters of the land, 
ope) tust shoulde I haue to lyue?’—Genesis xxvii. 

551. 


*2, Desire. 
“ One breast laid open were a school 
Which would unteach mankind the Just to shine or 
rule.” Byron: Childe Harold, iii, 43. 


*3, Any longing or earnest desire to gain or 
have something. 


: “The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, I 
will divide the spoil, my Just shall be satisfied wpon 
them," —#xodus xv. 9. 


4, An evil propensity; depraved affections 
or desires ; specif., carnal appetite; unlawful 
desire of sexual pleasure ; concupiscence; in- 
dulgence of sensual desire. 

* 5, Vigour, strength ; active power. 

* Increasing the lust or spirit of the root.”"—Bacon, 


*lust-fired, a. Excited or instigated by 
lust. (Browne: Pastorals, bk. ii., 8. 3.) 


* lust-stained, a. Polluted by lust. 


*lust-stung, a. Excited by lust. 
“ What if some Shoreditch fury should incite 
Some Just-stung lecher.” 
Bp. Hall: Sattres, bk. i., sat. @ 
list, v.i. [A.S. lystan.] [Lust, s., List s.) 
* 1, To please, to list, to like. 
“Whom I Just [I] do heape with glory and renowne.* 
Spenser: F. Q., 1. vii. 11. 
*9. To desire or long eagerly. (Followed 
by after.) 
“'Thon mayest eat flesh, whatsoever thy soul Austeth 
after.” —Deut. xii. 20. 
* 3. To have irregular, inordinate, or unlaw- 
ful desires. 


“We should not lust after evil things, as some of 
thein also lusted.”"—1 Cor. x. 6. 


gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &«c. = bel, del. 
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4, To have carnal desire ; todesire the grati- 
fication of carnal appetite. } 
“Thou hotly Zustest to use nee in that kind. 


akesp:: Lear, iv. 6. 
*list-ér (1), s. [Eng. lust; -er.] One ex- 


cited or inflamed with lust. 


*iiis'-tér (2), s. [Lat. lustrum.] The den or 
abode of a wild beast. (Chapman: Homer ; 
Odyssey xvii.) 


fliis’-tér (3), s. [Lustre (1).] 


liis-_tér-ing, s. [Bng: lustre (1); -ing.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A polish; as: black-lustre for 
stoves, Ye. 

2. Metall.: The brightening of metal in the 
crucible at the moment of reaching its point 
of purity, as in the cupellation of silver, 
when the last traces of lead pass off; brighten- 
ing, lightening. 

lust’-fiil, * lust-full, a. [Eng. lust; -full.] 

1, Having Just or irregular desires ; inflamed 
by lust; libidinous ; full of carnal desire ; 
voluptuous, lecherous. 


“ Here, with brute fury, lustful Nessus try’d 
To violate the hero's beauteous bride. 
Rowe: Lucan, vi..642. 


2. Causing: or exciting lust; provoking to 
eensuality. 


“Or, wilt thou sleep? We'll have thee to a couch, 
Softer and sweeter than the lustful bed 
On purpose trimmed up for Semiramis,” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew. (Induce. ii.) 
8, Attended or characterized by sensuality. 


“Yet thence:his Jaustful orgies he enlarged 
Even to that hill of seandal, by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide,” Milton: P. L., i. 415. 


*4, Vigorous, lusty, stout, robust, strong. 


liist’-fuil-ly, adv. (Eng, lustful; -ly.] In a 
lustful manner; with lust. 


Wst-ful-néss, s. (Eng. lustful ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being lustful; lust. 


* luist/-Ick, a. [Lusty.] Lusty, strong, active. 


*lust-i-hood, *list-y-héd, * list-i- 
héad, s. [Eng. lusty; -hood, -head.] The 
quality or state of being lusty; lustiness, 
strength, vigour. 

“(Hel grew at last a knight of muchel fame, 
f active mind and vigorous Zustyhed.” 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 7. 
list’ -Lly, adv. (Eng. lusty; -ly.] In a lusty 
manner ; strongly, vigorously ; with vigour. 

“I. donot desire he should answer for me, and yet I 


mine to fight Zustéy for him.’—Shakesp.: Henry 
SAV: 


last’-i-néss, s. [Eng. lusty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being lusty; strength, 
vigour, robustness. 
“For now the frame no more is girt with strength 
Masculine, nor in Zustiness of heart 
Laughs at the winter storm and summer-beam.” 
Dyer: Ruins of Rome. 
*just-léss, * lust-lesse, a. (Eng. lust; -less.] 
1. Free from lust or desire. 
“Ts none so wise, that shuld asterte, 
But he were ustless in his herte.” 
Gower: C. A,, ii. 
2. Indolent, weak, listless, 
“In his Zustlesse limbs, through evill guise, 
Ashaking fever raigned continually,” 
Spenser: F. Q., I, iv. 20. 
*lus'-tral,a. (Lat. lustralis, from lustro= to 
purify.) 
1, Of or pertaining to purification. 
2. Used in purification. 
“He mooy’d around, and purify’d the bands, 
Slow as he past, the lustral waters shed.” 
Pitt: Virgil; Aneid vi. 
3. Of or pertaining to.a lustrum (q.v.); col- 
‘lected every fourth year. 
“As this general tax upon industry) was, collected 


every fourth year, it was styled the Zustral contribu- 
tion.”"—Gibbon: Roman Empire, ch. xvii. 


*liis-trate, v.t. & 4. (Lat. lustratus, pa. par. 
of lustro = to purify.] [Lusrrum.] 


A. Trans. : To purify, to clear, to cleanse. 
“ Attend and favour ! as our sires ordain, 
The fields we Vustrateyand the rising grain.” 
Grainger; Tibullus, ii. 1, 
B.T ntrans.: To go about inspecting or ex- 
amining for the purpose of purification or 
cleansing. 


&lis-tra’-tion, s. (Lat. lustratio, from lus- 
tratus, pa. par. of lustro=to purify; Fr. 
lustration ; Ital. lustrazione ; Sp. lustracion.] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: The act of cleansing: or 

puritying by water; purification. 
“‘ Hereby he establisheth the doctrine of Zustrations, 
charm: an 4 


amulets, and 8." —B: : VA 
bk. xi, ch. 1. ee ee 5 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, cilb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


luster—lutarious 


2. Comp. Religions : It is scarcely too much 
to say that lustration or symbolical purifica- 


tion is to be found in, every known form of } 


faith. Tylor (Prim. Cult., ch. xviii.) says 
that the thought which underlies these ‘cere- 
monies: is the “transition from removal. of 
bodily impurity to deliverance from invisible, 
spiritual,and at last moralevil.” The ancient 
Romans had reached this point when Ovid 
(Fast. ii., 45, 46) uttered the seathing reproof : 
“ Ah! nimium faciles, qui tristia crimina caedis 
Fluminea tolli posse putetis aqua !” 

Lustration by sprinkling’ with water is the 
most common form, but it was also effected 
by fumigation, and by passing through fire; 
and Mahomet, failing water, commanded his 
followers to use fine sand (Chapter of the 
Table). Among the Jews ceremonial wash- 
ings and purifications were prescribed for the 
consecration of priests (Lev. viii., 1-13); they 
appear to have been practised as a prepara- 
tion for private prayer (Judith xii. 7-9); and 
the importance attached to ablutions before 
ordinary actions gave rise to some of the re- 
proaches levelled by the Scribes and Phari- 
sees against Jesus (Matt. xv., 2, 20: Mark 
vii., 1-5). From Judaism lustration passed 
into Christianity ; all branches of the Church 
retain it in baptism, and the Roman and 
Greek communions in the additional form of 
holy-water (q.v.). It has given rise to some 
of the most beautiful imagery in the Old and 
in the New Testament (cf. Ezek. xxxvi. 25 ; 
Zech. xiii. 1; Matt. xxvii. 24: Rev. vii. 14), 
and thousands have’ used the prayer, ‘‘ Wash 
me, and I shall be whiter than snow” (Ps. li. 7), 
without so much as a thought of the univer- 
sality of a rite that seems to unite mankind 
in a bond of common brotherhood. (See 
Smith: Dict. Greek & Rom, Ant., 8. v. Lustra- 
tion, and Tylor: Prim. Cult., ch. xvili., where 
a.copious bibliography will be found.) 


lus’-tre: (tre\ as tér) (1), liis-tér, s. [Fr. 
lustre, from Low Lat. lustrum= a window, 
from Lat. lustro = to enlighten, to illumine; 
Ital. lustro; Sp. lustre, lustro.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) Brightness, splendour, brilliancy, gloss. 


“The unambiguous footsteps of the God, 
Who gives its Zustve to.an insect’s'wing.” 
Cowper. Task, v. 813, 


(2) A bright light, the reflection of a light. 


“Like some tall castle given to flame, 
O'erchalf the land the 7ustre came.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, v. 18. 


2. Fig.: The splendour or brilliancy of 
fame, deeds, birth, &c. ; fame, renown. . 


**Not greatly willing to cast any popularJustre upon 
them.”—Bacon: Henry: VII., p. 241. ey 


Il, Technically : 

1. Domest. : A sconce with lights; a chande- 
lier ornamented with drops or pendants of 
cut glass. 

2. Fabrics: A kind of dress-goods with a 
cotton chain, woollen filling, plain or self 
colour, and. highly-finished surface. 

3. Min.: A physical character dependent 
upon the refractive power and manner of re- 
flecting light. The lustre: of crystal faces 
often differs from that of the cleavage planes 
of the same crystal, and sometimes different 
faces of a crystal are characterized by a dif- 
ferent lustre. The kinds are: (1) metallic, the 
lustre of metals ; (2) adamantine, that. of the 
diamond ; (8) resinous, that of the fracture of 
amber ; (4) vitreous, that of a glass free from 
lead ; (5) waxy, (6) pearly, (7) silky. These 
are further distinguished by their intensity, 
as sub-metallic, sub-adamantine, sub-resinous, 
snb-vitreous, splendent, shining, glistening, 
and glimmering. A total absence of lustre 
is designated as dull, 


lustre-ware, s. A stone ware on whose 
surface are burnt metallic oxides of brilliant 
colours. It is made of a mixture of clay, 
flint, China-stone, and felspar; coated with a 
peculiar glaze on which is applied, by means 
of camel-hair brushes, a. pigment prepared 
from metallic oxides, simulating the lustre 
of various metals, &e. Platinum produces a 
lustre like that of polished steel; gold and 
silver, those of the precious metals. Iron 
and copper lustres may also be produced. 
A beautifully-iridescent appearance is derived 
from chloride of silver in combination with 
other substances. The lustre is brought out 
by the heat of the oven in the process of 
baking. 


* iis’-tre (tre: as tér), (2), *1tis'-tér (2), s. 


[Lat. lustrum =a Iustration, a peried of five 
ears; Pr. lustrei) A period of five years; a 
ustrum (q.V.). 

2 usters t quite expir'd, 
Ay eg en rate ts ot the light,” 
. , Stirling: Aurora, son. 2. 
liis’-tre-léss (tre as tér), o. [Eng. lustre 

(1); -less.]_ Destitute of Tustre, having no 

lustre ; dull. 


*lis’-tric-al, a. (Lat. lustricus = pertaining 
to purification ; lustro=to purify,] Pertaining 
to purification ; used in purification. 

“ Imposed: with. ceremonies. somewhat analogous to 


it on ine ninth day, called the Zustrical, or day of 
purification.”"—Aiddleton: Life of Cicero, vol. 1. §. 1. 


lus'-tring, s. [Fr. lustrine, from Ital. lustrino, 
from lustrare = to shine.] A- species of 
lustrous, glossy silk. (Commonly corrupted 
into lutestring.) 
“An Act’ was passed which gave' to a joint stock 


company an absolute monopoly of Justrings for a term 
of fourteen years.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Hng., ch. xxiii. 


liis’-troiis, «. (Eng. lustr(e) (1); -ous.] 
j. Lit,: Having a lustre; bright, glossy, 
shining, luminous. 
perera from the deep'we own their [pearls] surface 
But ¢ ight within, they drink no lustrous light.” 
Collins : Oriental Eclogues, ecl. 1. 
*2. Fig. : Brilliant, bright. 
“ For the more lustrous the imagination is, 1¢ filleth’ 
and fixeth the better.”—Bacon. Nat. Hist,. § 956. 


liis’-trotis-ly; adv. (Eng: lustrous; -ly:] In 
a lustrous’ manner or degree; brilliantly, 
luminously. 


lis'-triim, s: 
lavo = to wash.] 
*1, A lustration, a purification, a purifying 
or expiatory offering made by the censors 
every five years at the close of their office for 
the whole people. 
2. A: period of five years; also used for a 
period of four years. 


* list/-stim, a, 
Lustful. 
liist’-wort, s: [Eng. lust, and wort.] 
Bot. : The genus Drosera (q.v.). 


lust’-y, a. (Eng. lust; -y; cf. Dut. & Ger 
lustig.] 
*1. Pleasing, pleasant. 
*92. Full of lust or desire; Instful. (Milton.) 
3. Strong, vigorous, robust.;, full of life and 
vigour ; healthful. 
eitnig: with eager Havto-tewo tines Bog = 
Sore.” rordnnorieh a Recumstanp bk. vii. 
*4, Full of sap, succulent, juicy, of. lux- 
uriant growth. 


“How lush and lusty the grass looks.” K 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii, 1. 


{Lat., prob. connected. with 


(Eng. lust; -sum = -some.} 


* 5. Strong, loud, noisy. 
“What lusty trumpet eb doth summon us?” 


akesp.: King John, V. 20 
*6. Gallant, noble. 


“And furbish pew the name of John of Gaunt, 
Even in the lusty ‘haviour of his son.” 
$ Shakesp. ; Richard IT., ii. 8. 
*7, Bulky, large, of great size, fat. 


“If thine horse be. too lusty, Hierome advises thee 
te take away some of his provender,”—8Surton ; Anat. 
of Melancholy, pt. iii., § 2. 


8. Full-bodied, stout through pregnancy. 
(Colloguial.) : x g y 
* 9, Beautiful, handsome, pleasing. 
“ With leaves engrained in Zusty greene.” 
Spenser ; Shepheards Calender ; Feb. 


* lits'/-ty-héd, s. [Lusrinoop.] 


lu‘-sits' na-ti’-ree, s, (Lat.= a sport or 
play of nature.] A term applied to any de- 
formed or unnatural production of nature; a 
freak of nature. 


*lat-an-ist, * 1lit-en-ist, * 1at-in-ist, 
s. [Low Lat. luwtana, lutena =a lute; Eng. 
suff. -ist.] A player on the lute; a lutist. 

“The office of lutenist still exists in the Chapel 
Royal, but it has been a sinecure since the duamerot 
the instrument. The revival of the office was made 


in favour of Dr. Nares in 1780."—Stainer & B gy 
Dict. of Music. w 4 


* Lii-tar’-i-olts, a. 
lutum = mud.] 
_ 1. Of or pertaining to mud; muddy; living 
in mud, 


, 
“A scaly tortoise-shell, of the lutarious kind.”— 
Grew: Museum. 


2. Of the colour of mud, 


{Lat.. lutarius, from 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt; 


Syrian. 2, e=6; ey=a. qu= kw. 


ea 
-ta’tion, s. (Lure (2), v.] The act, pro- 
‘cess, Or method of olin ei a 


Mite (1), .s [0. Fr. luz, leus, luts Fr luth; 
bs ‘ 5 Fr. luth; 
Sp. laud; Port. alaude; Ital. Uiuto, leuto ; 
ae — 9p pe Nepe tut ; Ger. laute. 
from " = the w staff 
aah, er harp.) ood, ) Stick, 
Music: An instrument of the guitar family, 
formerly very ae in Europe. It was 
used for accompaniments and the performance 
of solos, duets, &c. It had five 
to six pairs of strings, each pair 
in unisons or octaves. The 
several frets of the lute were distin- 
guished by the letters of the alpbabet, 
one for each fret as many as there 
may be.” The frets divided the strings 
Into semitones. The Orpharion lute 
had a larger number of strings than 
the common lute, and its strings were 
of wire, instead of gut. The lute 
consists of four parts: the table; 
the body, which has nine or ten 
sides; the neck, which has as 
many stops or divisions; and the 
head or cross, in which the screws 
for tuning it are inserted. The per- 
former strikes.the string with the 
fingers of the right hand, and regu- 
lates the sounds with those of the 
Teft. ‘Simply constructed, it is called 
the French lute. With two necks—one for the 
bass notes—it is called a theorbo. If the 
strings of the theorbo are doubled, it is called 
‘an arch-lute. 
eee Se 
Longfellow: Coplas (Transl,) 
<3 Dacked, a. Having a curved 
mine. 


a lute is kept. 


LUTE, 


s. A case or frame in which 


lute-string, s. A string of a Inte. 
SS ey 
Bate 2), s. [0. Fr. lut= day, mould, loam 
om tsk. tutum = mud, dirt.] e ‘ 

1. A composition to secure the joints of 
chemical vessels and tubes, or as a covering 
to protect them from the fire. 

tn the form ot omen Doyle Work Lon 

2. A pa -ring of india-rubber placed 
‘between the and the lip of a jar, to pre- 
vent the access of air to the contents. 

3. A coating of clay, sand, or other material 
applied to g retorts, to enable them to 
support a high temperature without fusing or 
veracking. 


4. A straight-edge em to strike off 
the surplus Siey eo ale 
“fate (1), 0.4. &i. [Lure (1), s.] 
A, Trans. : To play on or as on the lute. 


“Knaves are men 

That Jute and flute fantastic tenderness.” 
Tennyson: Princess, tv. 111. 
B. Intrans. : To sound sweetly like a lute. 

“ And in the air her new voice Musing soft 
; Cried * Lycius!’” Keats; Lamia, 
Hite (2), vt. (Lure (2), s.] To stop with clay; 
“raha cover of a furnace, or a muffle to resist 


the of fumes, or of a charged retort 
to prevent the es of gas around the cover ; 
to close or coat with lute or luting. 


“Tf not luted with - 
ee Er entree. 
* Tate (), v4. [A.S. kitan.] To bend, to bow. 
Lee Od ceases endl este whom.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 116. 
* Hite (4), v.i. [A.S. lutian; O. H. Ger. luzzen.] 
To lie hid, 


“The hare Tuteth al dai.” Owl & Nightingale, 878. 
Wi-té-ic, a. [Lat. lute(us) = yellow ; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ic(Chem.).] (See the compound.) 

luteic-acid, s. 


Chem. : A yellow colouring matter extracted 
from the flowers of Ewphorbia cyparissias by 
Means of alcohol. It is a pure yellow, and 
crystallizes in slender needles or more rarely 
in six-sided prisms. It has a bitterish, some- 
what astringent taste, is very slightly soluble 
in water, more so in alcohol and ether, and 
melts at 274°. Like luteoline it yields proto- 
eatechuic acid when fused with potash, Its 
solutions have an acid reaction, andit exhibits 


generally the characters of an acid. 


‘On, bdy; pPSUt, JSw1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sidn = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. 


lutation—lutra 
10’-té- 


a it, = yellow; ane 
(Chem.). Sop > temahaliimmaliaaa 


Chem. : The name given by Thudicum to a 

ellow substance obtained by Piccoli and 

ieben from the ovary of the cow, and called 
by them hemolutein. 


| * lit’-em-ist, s. (Luranrst.] 


14-t8-6-fils-coitis, a. [Lat. luteus = yellow, 
and fuseus = brown.) 


Bot., &c.; Between fuscous and yellow. 


1a’- t8-d-lin, s.  [Lat. duteol(a); suff. -in 
(Chem.). } U oven 

Chem, : CopH 40g. A crystalline body, ob- 
tained by boiling weld, Reseda luteola, with 
water, mixed with one-eighth part proof-spirit. 
It crystallizes im yellow four-sided needles, 
which are inodorous, <n py bitter, and melt 
at 320°. It dissolves with a cep yellow colour 
in caustic alkalis, and when fused with potash 
it is resolved, with evolution of carbon di- 
oxide, into phloroglucin and proto-catechuic 
acid. It unites with metallic oxides, and 
forms a green ag, with dilute solu- 
tion of ferric chloride, 


* 1a’-té-ollis, «. (Lat. luteus, from lutum = 
mud, mire.] Of aclayey colour; ofa brownish 
yellow colour, ‘ 


*lat-ér, s. (Eng. lut(e); -er.] One who plays 
on the lute ; a lutist. son 


*1a-tés’-gent, a. [Lat. luteus = yellowish, 
from lutum=mud.] Of a yellowish colour ; 
luteous. . 


late’-string, s. [Lusrrina.] 
Fabric: The same.as Lusrrine (q.v.). 


* {| To speak in iutestring: To speak in an 
affected manner. 


Li-té'-ti-a (ti as shi), s. [The Latin name 
of Paris.] 


Astron. : (ASTEROID, 21). 


*la'-thér, * ly-ther, *le-ther, a. [A.3. 
lydher.| Wicked, bad, base, good-for-nothing. 


Lii-thér-an, a. &s. [See def.] 

A, As adj.: Of or belonging to Martin 
Luther or the church he founded. 

B. Assubst. (Pl.): Aname ‘said to have been 
first applied in contempt by Dr. Eck, or 
Eckius, to the followers of Martin Luther 
Ludir, or Lother. Lutherwas born at Eisleben, 
in Saxony, sixteen miles N.W. of Halle, his 
father Hans Luther being 2 miner and worker 
in metals. Martin lost an intimate companion 
by sudden death in 1505; he was deeply im- 
ee with the importance of religion, and 

came an Augustine eremite, at Erfurth. In 
1508 he was made Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Wittenberg, recently founded 
by the Elector, Frederick the Wise, and which 
slimately was incorporated in 1817 with that 
of Halle. In 1510 he had to visit Rome on the 
business of his order, In 1512 he became 
Doctor of Divinity. In 1517, Pope Leo X. 
having followed theexample of his predecessor 
in sanctioning the sale of po ao with the 
view of raising money nominally for the re- 
building of St. Peter's, Rome, and for sup- 
porting a league of, the Christian powers 

inst the Turks, Luther eame into colli- 
sion with Tetzel, the agent for the traffic at 
Wittenberg and the adjacent regions, [In- 
DULGENCES.] On October 31, 1517, a day so 
important that with it the middle ages are 
enerally held to have closed and modern 
fimes begun, he affixed ninety-five theses 
ainst indulgences to the cathedral church 
of Wittenberg. [Rerormatton.] At first 
Luther’s variance was only with the subordin- 
ate agents, but gradually it passed into hos- 
tility to Leo, and when, in reply to a bull 
issued against him on June 15, 1520, he, on 
December 10, burnt the Papal bull with the 
decretals and canons, his breach with the 
sy was complete, More than one pre- 
vious effort had been made to reconcile him to 
the Church, but in vain; and finally Charles 
VY. was exhorted to make an example of him 
as an obstinate heretic, He was therefore 
summoned to @ r before the Diet of Worms, 
and did so on April 17, 1521. When in the 
face of the assembled dignitaries, civil and 
ecclesiastical, of the empire, he refitsed to re- 
tract his views unless first convinced that 
they were erroneous, it was the sublimest 
moment in his history, On returning from 
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the Diet his friends carried him off and eon- 
cealed him for some months in the Castle of 
Wartburg, ona mountain near Hisenach. In 
1522 he ventured to return to Wittenberg to 
restrain some of his more extrewe followers. 
Believing that monastic vows should not be 
imposed, and were not binding, he, in 1524, 
threw off his monastic dress, and next year, 
though pledged in his youth to celibacy, mar. 
ried, some of his followers following his ex- 
ample. Notwithstanding all the perils so 
long confronting him, he died at Bisleben in 
1546, not by violence but by disease. 

From the time that Luther broke with 
Catholicism, he required to think out a scheme 
of doctrine and discipline for his followers. 
The demands of both friends and opponents 
compelled Luther, his amiable coadjutor, 
Melanchthon, and others in 1530 to formulate 
its statements. [AvaspuRG Conression.] A 
year genes opt the Lutherans, protesting 
against the decisions of the second Diet of 
Spires, for the first time were called Protest- 
ants (q.v.). 

The Elector John of Saxony, succeeding his 
brother, Frederick the Wise, organized Lu- 
theran churches throughout his dominions. 
Hitherto there had been considerable unity 
between all the Teutonic opponents of the 
Papacy, but differences of opinion which arose 
between Luther and Carlstadt at Wittenberg, 
led to alienation of feeling between them, and 
then to a schism between the Germau and 
Swiss Churches. Both rejested Transubstantia- 
tion, but Luther and his followers formulated 
the view called Consubstantiation (q.v.), which 
the Zwinglians rejected. [Zwineuians.] From 
the commencement of controversy on the sub- 
ject, in 1524, the term Lutherans became con- 
fined to the former. In 1521 Lutheranism 
spread to Denmark under the auspices of the 
king, Christian II. ; in 1523 Olaus Petri, 
aided by King Gustavus Vasa, introduced it 
into Sweden. With the exception of some 
parts of Upper Germany, the continental sec- 
tions of the Teutonic race, whether German or 
Scandinavian, haveremained Lutheran, About 
the middle of the eighteenth century, Ration- 
alism (q.v.) became.a potent factor in the life 
of the Lutheran as of other cuntinental 
churches. 

In this country the Lutheran Church consists 
of four general independent organizations 
governed respectively by the General Synod, 
the General Council, the United Synod of the 
South, and theSynodical Conference. It stands: 
third, in point of membership, among our 
Protestant denominations. 


Le Setoetame s. [Eng., &. Lutherans 
-ism. ; 
Ecclesiol. & Church Hist.: The tenets of 
Martin Luther. [Luraeran, B.] 


li'-ti-dime, s. (Prob. from Eng. toluidine 
reversed. ] 

Chem. : C7HgN. An organic base, isomeric 
with toluidine, discovered by Anderson ‘in 
bone-oil. It has a sp. gr. of ‘9467 at 0°, and 
boils at 154°. It has a most characteristic 
smell, approaching the aromatic, and dissolves 
readily in three to four times its bulk of water. 
It unites with acids and with salts, forming 
crystalline compounds, most of which are 
very soluble. It forms substitution deriva- 
tives, of which the iodide of ethyl lutidine is. 
a type, O7H(CyHy)N, HI). 


lating, s. [Bng. Jui(e) (2), v. 5 -ing.] A com~ 
position, of clay or other substance, used to: 
stop the joints of vessels so as to make them 


air-tight ; lute. 


* Jat-ist, 6. [Bug. lute (1), 8.5 -ist.] One who 
plays on the lute. 

“4 controversy between a lutist and a nightingale.” 

—Hakewill : Apotogie, bk. Lit, § 3. 

*]i/-tdse, «a. (Lat. Jutosus, from lutum = 
mud, mire.] Miry, muddy ; eovered with 
clay or mud. 

la’-tra, s. [Lat.; Fr. loutre; Sp. lutra, nutra; 
Ital.] 

Zool. : Otter ; the typical genus of the sub- 
family Lutrid® (q.v.). Body long, legs short, 
feet webbed ; tail long, stout, and horizontally 
flattened. Lutra vulgaris, the Common Otter, 
is a native of Europe, frequenting the banks 
of streams and lakes, It lives upon fish, and 
is highly destructive to salmon. L. cana- 
densis, a closely-allied species, is the American: 
Otter. (OTTER.] 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -Iig.. 
-tious, -sious, -clous=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = pel, del. 
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§ui-trar-{-a, s. (Fem. sing. of Mod. Lat. 
lutrarius = of or belonging to an otter, from 
Lat. lutra = an otter.) [Lurra.] ’ 

1, Zool. : Otter’s shell ; a genus of conchifer- 
ous molluscs, family Mactride. The shell, 
which is oblong, gapes at both ends; the car- 
tilage-plate prominent, with one or two teeth 
in front of it in each valve ; animal with the 
mantle-lobes closed ; foot rather large. The 
species burrow vertically in sand or mud, 
especially of streams, from low water to 
twelve fathoms. LHighteen recent species are 
known, from America, Britain, Africa, India, 
New Zealand, &c. 

2. Palcont.: Twenty-five fossil species, from 
the Carboniferous onward. (Woodward.) 


JA-tric’-tis, s. (Lat. lutr(a)=an otter, and 
ictis =a weasel.] 
Paleont. : A fissiped genus from the Miocene, 
having structural affinities both with the 
Civets and the Otters, 


*1a'-trin, s. [Lecrern.] A lectern. (Carlyle.) 


li-tri-nze, s. pl. (Lat. luéir(a) (q.v.) ; fem. pl. 
adj. sutt. -ine.] 
Zool.: A sub-family of Mustelide, with two 
genera, Lutra and Enhydris. [Lurricris.] 


Wi-trine, a. [Mod. Lat. lutr(a); Eng. -ine.] 
Belonging to or resembling the sub-family 
Lutrine or the genus Lutra. (See example 
under PINNIPED.) 


* liit’-u-lenge, s. (Eng. lutulen(t) ; -ce.] The 
quality or state of being lutulent; muddi- 
ness. 


*1ut'-u-lent, a. [Lat. lutulentus, from lutwm 
= mud, mire.] Muddy, turbid, thick. 
“ The lutulent, spumy, maculatory waters of sin.”— 
Adams; Works, i. 166. 
*li-wack’,, *la-wack,, s. 
Zool.: Paradoxurus typus. 
s vier.) [PARADOXURUS.] 


(Javanese. ] 
(Grifith : Cu- 


©liix, vt. [Lat. luo; Fr. luser ; Sp. luzar; 
Ital. luware.] The same as LUXATE (q.V.). 
“* Staggering I reeled, and as I reeled I fell, 
Luzxes the neck joint.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xi. 80. 
*lix’-ate, * lux, v.t. (Lat. luzatus, pa. par. 
of luwo=to put out of joint; luaus = dislo- 
cated; Gr. Aokds (lovos) = slanting, oblique.] 
To put out of joint, to dislocate, to disjoint. 
“The bone luxated maketh compression on the 
peel BU oEriny parts.” — Wiseman: Surgery, bk. vii., 
cn. li. 
*liix’-ate, a. [Luxats, v.] Out of joint. 


“Deformed and luxate with the prosecution of 
vanities."—Adams: Works, i. 399. 


*1i1x-a/-tion, s. [Mod. Lat. lwxatio, from Lat. 
luxatus, pa. par. of luxo= to put out of joint ; 
Fr. luxation ; Sp. luxacion ; Ital. lussazione.] 

1, The act of luxating or dislocating a 
joint ; dislocation. 
“Tf the straining or luxation of one joint can so 
afflict us."—Bp. Hall: Heaven Upon Earth, § 16, 
2. The state of being dislocated; a joint 
dislocated ; a dislocation. 


= “When two bones, which, being naturally united, 
make up a joint, are separated from one another, we 
call it aduxation.”"— Wiseman : Surgery, bk. vii., ch. ii, 


“luxe, s. [Fr., from Lat. luzus = pomp, ex- 
cess, luxury ; Sp. lujo; Ital. lusso.] Luxury. 
“The pow’'r of wealth I try'd, 
And all the various Zwxe of costly pride.” 
Prior : Solomon, ii. 757. 

{| Edition de luxe: An edition of exceptionai 

excellence and beauty in printing, binding, 
and artistic illustration. 


itix-il'-li-a-nite, s. [Named from Luxul- 
; lian, in Cornwall, where boulders of the rock 
occur. ] 


Petrol.: A granitoid rock, composed of 
schist in patches, a flesh-coloured orthoclase, 
and quartz. Not known in position. The sar- 
cophagus in which‘the Duke of Wellington 
was buried was made from it. (Rutley.) 


*ix’-ure, s. [Fr.] Luxury. 
“He the forfete of Zuzwre shall tempte.” 
Gower: C. A., bk, vii. 
Wix-ur’-i-an¢e, liix-iir-i-an-cy,s. (Eng. 
luauriant ; -cé, -cy.] The quality or state of 
being luxuriant; abundant or exuberant 
growth ; exuberance, 
“Till the whole leafy forest stands display'd, 
In full luxuriance to the sighing gales.’ 
Thomson : Spring, 93, 


lutraria—lycena 


lix-iir’-i-ant, a. (Lat. lusurians, pr. par. 
of luxurio = to indulge in luxury (q.v.); Fr. 
luauriant ; Sp. lujuriante ; Ital. lussuriante.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Abundant or luxuriant in growth ; exu- 
berant in plenty. 
Whowe Slate Ba eenor pay oat Ba 
2. Abundant, copious. 


“A fluent and luxuriant speech, which becomes 
youth well.”—Bacon : Essays ¢ Of Youth & Age. 


II. Bot.: Rank; of exuberant growth. 


liix-iir’-i-antly, adv. [Eng. luawriant ; -ly.] 
In a luxuriant manner or degree ; in abund- 
ance ; exuberantly. 
“Tn wilde array luxuriantly he pours : 
A crowd of words, and opens all his stores.” _ 
Pitt: Vida; Art of Poetry, iii. 
lux-ir’-i-ate, v.i. (Lat. luxuriatus, pa. par. 
of luwwrio=to indulge in luxury (q.v.); Fr. 
lucurier ; Sp. lujuriar; Ital. lussuriare.] 
I. Literally : { 
*1, To grow luxuriantly or exuberantly ; 
to grow to superfluous abundance, 
2. To feed or live luxuriously. 


“It was a most slavish thing to Zuxuriate, and a 
most royal thing to labour.”—Barrow. Sermons, vol. 
iii., ser. 19, 

II. Fig.: To indulge to excess; to revel 

without restraint. 


*lix-u-ri-a-tion, s. [Luxuriats.] The 
act or state of luxuriating ; luxuriant or exu- 
berant growth. 


* litx’-u-rié, s. [Luxury.] 


* lix-u-ri-6-ty, s. (Luxury.] Luxuriance. 

“One may observe a kind of luxuriety in the de- 

scription whieh the holy historian gives of the trans- 
port of the men of Judah,”—Sterne: Works, iv. 11. 


liix-ur’-i-otis, a. [Fr. lucurieux, from Lat. 
luauriosus, from luxuria = luxury (q.v.); Port. 
luxurioso ; Sp. lujurioso; Ital. lusswrioso.] 

* 1, Indulging the sins of the flesh. 

“That many of their popes be such as I have said, 
naughty, wicked, Zuxurious men, they ope confess.” 
—VJuckson ; Elem. Truth of Scriptures, bk. ii., ch. xiv. 

* 2, Lavish, free, extravagant. 

“But as they were Zuxurious in the price.”—Hake- 
will; Apologie, bk. iv., § 10. 

3. Indulging in or given to luxury ; charac- 
terized by indulgence in luxury ; indulging to 
excess in the pleasures of the table, with 
dress, or mode of life generally ; voluptuous. 

“ Though poor, Zuxurious ; though submissive, vain.” 
Goldsmith: Traveller. 

4, Contributing or administering to luxury 
or extravagant and excessive indulgence in 
living, dress, &c. 


“ Those whom last thou saw'st 
In triumph, and luxurious wealth, are they 
First seen in acts of prowess eminent.” 
Milton: P. L., xi. 788. 
5. Attended with luxury ; effeminate, volup- 
tuous. (Cowper: Task, i. 625.) 


6. Dainty, delicate. 
“ Luxurious dainties, destined to the gulf 
Immense of gluttony, were known, 
Cowper: To His Father. (Transl.) 

7, Furnished with luxuries, dainties, or 
delicacies : as, a luwurious table. 

* 8, Lustful, libidinous, unchaste, lasci- 
vious, ° 


“She knows the heat of a Zuxwrious bed.” 
Shukesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, iv. 1. 


*9, Luxuriant, exuberant. 
“*Girded it round about with a belt of luxurious blos- 
soms.” Longfellow : Evangeline, ii. 3, 
lix-ur’-i-otis_ly, adv. [Eng. luxurious ; -ly.] 
1. In a luxurious manner or fashion ; deli- 
cately, voluptuously, effeminately. 
“To spend the time luxuriously.” 
bey Daniel. Ulysses & the Syren. 
*2. Lasciviously. 
“Hotter hours you have 
Inuxuriousiy pick'd out.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 12 
lux -ur’-i-olis-néss, s. (Eng. lucwrious; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being luxu- 
rious ; the state of being given to indulgence 
in luxury. 


sé The exceeding luxwriousness of this gluttonous 
age.”"—Aaleigh : Hist. World, bk. i., ch. v., § 5. 


*liix’-u-rist, s. (Eng. lurur(y); ~ist.] One | 


who indulges in luxury. 


acme 4 * ]iix’-u-rié, s. [0. Fr. lucuré, 

luwure, from Lat. luxwria, from luaus = pomp, 
excess, luxury; Port. luewria; Sp. lujuria ; 
Ital. lussuria.] 


I, Ordinary Language : . 
*1, Indulgence in sins of the flesh. (This 
meaning was derived from the medieval ethics.) 


“QO! foule lust of Zuxurie, to thine ende | 
But only et those apne ee pipet ies ens 
But veraily thou wo: isboe y niles led. 


2, Extravagant or excessive indulgence in 
the gratification of the appetites or in the 
pleasures of the table; rich and expensive 
diet, or eostly dress and equipage. 

ns i —for which elegance 
aid teats aes bab another ci e."—Goldsmith The 
Bee, No. 5. 

3, Alife of delicacy, effeminacy, or voluptu- 
ousness ; luxurious living. 

“When this impostor was thrown into prison for 
his fraud, his followers maintained him in luaury."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

4, That which is delightful or especially 
gratifying to the senses or feelings: espec., 
that which gratifies the appetite; a dainty, @ 
delicacy ; delicious food or diet. 

5. Anything indulged in for pleasure or 
gratification, not from necessity. 

“ Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good.” 
Goldsmith ; Traveller. 

* 6. Luxuriance, exuberance; luxuriant 
growth. 

II. Law: ‘Luxury was formerly deemed a 
punishable offence. The statute making it so 
was repealed by 19 & 20 Vict. c. 64. Pre- 
viously it had fallen into disuse. 


liz, s. [Heb. y5 (luz) =(1) a hazel tree, or, 

much more probably, the almond-tree ; Ce) 
the bone described below.] In Rabbinica. 

legends ,an unidentified bone in the human 
body, destined to be the germ of the glorified 
body at the resurrection. According to Bux- 
torf (Lex. Talm.), it was the os <occygis, or 
one of the lumbar vertebre. 

“Hadrian (whose bones may they be ground, and 
his name blotted out) once asked Rabbi Joshua ben 
Chanania, ‘From what shall the human frame 
reconstructed-when it rises again?’ ‘From Luz in the 
backbone,’ was the answer. ‘Prove this to me,’ said 
Hadrian. Then the Rabbi took luz, a small bone of 
the spine, and immersed it in water, but it was not 
softened; he put it into the fire, but it was not con- 
sumed ; he put it into a mill, but it could not be 
pounded; he placed it upon ‘an anvil and struck it 
with a hammer, but the anvil split and the hammer 
was broken.”—Midrash Kohelet (fo. 114, 3)in Hershon> 
‘Talm, Miscel., p. 295. 


1i’-zon-ite, s. [Named after the place where 
found, Luzon ; suff. -ite (Min.). | 
Min. : A massive mineral, with slight traces 
of cleavage. Hardness, 3°5; sp. gr. 4°423 
colour, dark reddish steel-gray, on exposure 
turning violet. Lustre, black and metallic; 
streak, black; brittle. Comp. : sulphur, 33°14; 
antimony, 2°15 ; arsenic, 16°52 ; copper, 47°51. 
Closely related to Enargite (q.v.). Found at 
Luzon, Philippine Islands. 


1i/-zu-la, * 1i’-¢i-d-la, s. [From Ital. lue- 
ciola =a glowworm, which the heads of flowers, 
wet with dew and sparkling by moonlight, 
feebly resemble. (Sir J. E. Smith.)] 

Bot.: Wood-rush; a genus of Juncaces 
(Rushes). It has soft, plane, generally hairy 
leaves, a glumaceous perianth of six leaves, 
and a one-celled, three-valved capsule with 
three seeds. About forty are known, all from 
temperate or cold climates. They grow in 
woods, pastures, and on mountain elevations. 
Those which grow under the shade of trees 
preserve their verdure in winter. The Field 
Rush, L£. campestris, is very common. 


-lY, suf. [See def. O. H. G. lih; Goth. leiks ; 
Ger. lich ; Dut. lijk ; Icel. likr,legr.] [LtKeE, a.] 
A common adjectival and adverbial ending in 
English. As an adjectival ending, as in 
man-ly, it represents the A.S. -lic= like; as 
me oe ending, as in splendid-ly, the 

.8. lice. 4 


* ly’-am, s. 
hounds. 
“Tn a pyde lyam leading forth his hound.” 
Drayton: Poems, p. 21. 
ly’-art, * ly-arde, a. (0. Fr. liard.] [Liart.] 
Of a mixed colour ; gray, gray-haired. 
“ Twa had manteeles o’ dolefu' black, 
But ane wi’ lyart lining.” Burns: Holy Fair. 
*1¥b’-icke, * lib’-¥ek, a. (Lat. Libycus.] Of 
or pertaining to Libya; Libyan. 
ly-gee'-na, s. [Gr. Aveawva (Iwkaina) =a she- 
wolf] 


Entom.: Copper-Butterfly, so called because 
a bright coppery-red prevails in the wing- 


{(Leam.] A leash for holding 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2%, ce =—6; ey=a qu=kw. 


colouring, the typical genus of the family 
Lycenide (q.v.). Lycena phiwas is the Smail 
Copper, and L. dispar, the est species of 
the ee formerly common in the fens of 
the tern counties, is the @ Copper. 
th LZ. gordius the metallic bue is strong]. 
glossed with blue or purple. All Continental. 


ly-geen'-i-dx, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 1 a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] sini 
Entom.: A family of Butterflies, nearly 
world-wide in distribution. The individuals 
are small, the wing-expanse seldom exceeding 
an inch and a half or two inches. The pre- 
vailing colours are blue, copper-red, or brown. 
Sa ae ‘ Laem Ze — sae, ely 
ommatus, Hypochrysops, Thecla, Ze 8, 
Amblypodia, and the pen 


ly’-can-thrope, s. [Gr. AvxdvOpwros (lukan- 
thrdpos), from AdKos (lukos)=a wolf, and 
ayOpwros (anthropos) = a man.] 

*1, A man supposed to have been trans- 
formed into the form of a wolf, and endowed 
with a wolfs nature and propensities ; a were- 
wolf (q.v.). 

( 2. ‘ person suffering from lycanthropy 
q.V.). 
ly-can-thro’-pi-a, s. (Mod. Lat.) (Lycan- 
THROPE. } 
Path. : A species of insanity in which the 


= believes himself transformed into a 
wolf. 


un’ 
these marks ; 


ly-cAn-throép— Eng. lycanthrop(y) ; 
-ic.] Afflicted wit Spotlintter ‘ 


“tn 
two chat’ Coc: Wore Wolna ere 
ly-can’ ist, s. [Eng. lycanthrop(y) ; 


-throp- 
-ist.] The same as LyCANTHROPE (q.V.). 

“ Forestus pronounces the man to be a lycanthrop- 
es. bere done not say that the poor ars believed 
himself to be transformed into a wolf."—S. B. Gould: 
Were- Wolves, ch. v. 

ly-cin’-throp-oiis, «. [Eng. lycanthrop(y) 
-ous.] Belonging to, or in any way connected 
with, lycanthropy (q.v.). 

“ There are two unfailing characteristics of yoo 
thropoua belief:—{1) There can nowhere be a living 
belief in contem into any 
animal which has as ee om parienlae 
locality ; 2 Eat in ee into the animal 
most prominent in any locality itself acquires a special 
pryminence. J Rk F. McLennan, in £ncyc, Brit. 
ed. 9th), xv. 89. 


ly-cAn’-throp-y, +ly-kAn’-throp-y, s. 
(LycanTHROPE. } 

Anthrop. : In a wide sense, the term lycan- 
thropy is used for what Tylor calls the Doc- 
trine of Werewolves—‘ That certain men by 
natural gift or magie art can turn, for a time, 
into ravening wild beasts.” Less widely, it 
denotes a belief in the temporary change of a 
man into a wolf. Such belief was once widely 
spread. The dominant Aryans in India in 
long-past ages described the rude indigenes 
by an epi signifying “‘changing their 
shape at will.” In classic times we find the 
belief in Herodotus (iv. 105), in Pliny (H. N. 
viii. 34), in Petronius Arbiter (Sat. 62, m.), 
and in Virgil (Eel. viii. 95-99). It is mentioned 
by Augustine (de Civ. Dei, xviii. 17); it 
flourished in the Middle Ages, when it was 

viewed as a form of demoniacal possession. 
Lycanthropy seems to have been first viewed 
rationally in 1603, when, in the case of Jean 
Grenier, the judge declared that it was ‘‘an 
insane delusion, not a crime.” Strange to 
say, in France, where this just conclusion 
was come to nearly three centuries ago, the 
belief in werewolves still lingers, and within 
the last twenty years Mr. Baring-Gould found 
it im ible to get a guide after dark across 
a wild place said to be haunted by a loupgarou. 
(Tylor: Prim, Cult. (1878), ch. viii., where a 
copious bibliography will be found ; see also 
Baring-Gould : Book of Were-wolves.) 


I shend ; for, without transformation 
com’ end ; for, ow ‘i 
Men ee wolves.” Byron: Don Juan, ix, 20, 


y-ca'-On, s. [Gr. Avxdwy (Lukadn), a king of 
eg ort father of Callisto. Said to have 
been turned into a wolf because he offered 
human sacrifices to Jupiter; or, according to 


bOll, béy; pdUt, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, 


lyceenidsee—lycopodal 


Ovid (Met. i. 163-239), because he tried to 
murder Jupiter, who was his guest. ] 

Zool.: An aberrant genus of Canide, con- 
taining but one species, ——e pictus (venati- 
cus), the Hunting-dog. The head resembles 
that of a hyena, and there are but four toes 
on each foot. It is gregarious, and commits 
Ly depredations on flocks of sheep. Habi- 
rai Africa, from the Cape to the valley of the 

ile, 

ly-¢e'-iim, s. [Lat., from Gr. Avcecov (lukeion), 
so named from the neighbouring temple of 
Apollo Avxevos (Lukeios), or the wolf-slayer ; 
AvKecos (lukeios) = pertaining to a wolf; AvKos 
(lukos) = a wolf.] 

1, A gymnasium or public palestra with 
covered walks in tho eastern suburb of 
Athens, in which Aristotle taught philosophy. 

2. A house, room, or apartment set apart 
for instruction, lectures, or discourses. 

3. An association or society for literary 
improvement and study. ' 


4, Aschool for higher education preparatory 
to the universities. 


lygh’-gate, s. [Licacare.] 


lych’-nis, s. [Lat., from Gr. Auxvis (luchnis) 
=a plant with a bright scarlet flower, used 
for garlands. Hooker and Arnott derive it 
from Avxvos (Iuchnos) = a light; because the 
thick, cottony substance on the leaves of 
some species, or of a similar plant, have been 
employed as wicks for lamps.] 

Bot, : Campion, a genus of Caryophyllacee, 
sub-order Silenew. The corolla is monophyl- 
lous, tubular, five-toothed; the petals five- 
clawed, sometimes divided on the limb; 
stamens, ten; styles, usually five, ca’ e 
opening by five or ten teeth. About thirty 
species are known, all from the northern 
hemisphere. L. diurna and L. chalcedonica 
are saponaceous. The latter, a native of Asia 
Minor, forms a frequent and brilliant border 
for flower beds. 


{ Rock Lychnis: 
Bot. : The genus Viscaria. 


*l¥ch'-nite, s. (Gr. Avxvims (luchnités) = of 
or like a lamp; Avxvos (luchnos)= a lamp, a 
light.] An old name for Parian marble, from 
its being quarried by lamplight. 


* 1lych’-n6-bite, s. [Gr. AuxvdBi0s (luchnobios) 
=living by lamplight ; Avxvos (luchnos) = a 
lamp, and Bios (bios) = life.] One who labours 
ortransacts his business by night, sleeping by 
day. 


ch’-nd-scope, s. [Gr. Avxvos (luchnos) = 

1¥¢ lamp, alight, and cxoméw 0) = to see.) 

Arch. : A small narrow window near the 

ground in the chancel of a church, so dis- 

that through it a person outside may 

see the priest at the altar during the act of 
consecration. 


lyg’-ine, s. (Mod. Lat. Lyc(ium barbarum); 
Eng. suff. -ine.] 

Chem.: A base contained in the Box Thorn 
(Lycium barbarwm). The base obtained from 
the hydrochlorate is a white radio-crystalline 
mass, which has a sharp taste, dissolves easily 
in water and alcohol, and sparingly in ether. 
Most of its salts are crystallizable, and easily 
soluble in water, 


1¥¢-i-iim, s. (Gr. Avvoy (Jukion) = a kind of 
Lycian thorny shrub.) 

Bot. : Boxthorn : a genus of Solanacee, tribe 
Atropex. It consists of trees or shrubs, usually 
spinose, with white, yellow, rose-coloured, 

urple, or scarlet flowers. About thirty are 
Fnownt cium eur m is used for hedges 
in the Greek Islands, though, perhaps, not wild 
there. The young shoots are eaten in Spain 
with oil and vinegar. They are also eaten in 
India, where goats browse on the plant. The 
berries are reputed aphrodisiac, L. barbarum 
is sometimes found in cottage gardens in 
Britain, as are other species in gardens gener- 
ally. 


ly-cdc'-té-nine, s. (Mod. Lat. (Aconitum), 
Lycocton(wm) ; Eng. suff. -ine.] 

Chem.: A base extracted, together with 
acolyctine, from wolfsbane (Aconitum Lycoe- 
tonwm) by means of alcohol, and separated 
from the latter by its solubility in ether. It 
erystallizes in warty groups of crystals, very 
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soluble in alcohol and ether, and slightly 
soluble in water, It has an alkaline reaction 
a strong bitter taste, and is coloured brigh 
red with concentrated sulphuric acid, 


ly - co’- dés, 8. [Gr. Avxsdys (lukédés), con- 
tracted from Aveoedyis (lwkoeidés), wolf-like : 
Avxos (lukos)=a wolf, and eldos (eidos) = form.] 


Ichthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Lycodide. Nine species are known from the 
Arctic Ocean; four from the southern ex- 
tremity of the American continent. Iycodes 
mucosus is from Northumberland Sound, 


ly-co’-di-dzx, ss. pl. Mod. Lat. lycod(es) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. puff, ie gud 
Tchthy.: A family of Fishes of the order 
Anacathini, division Anacanthini Gadoidei. 
Marine littoral fishes of small size, resembling 
Blennies, chiefly represented in high latitudes, 
a few living within the tropical zone. There 
is one rare British species, Gymnelis imherbis, 
the Beardless Ophidium. Length, about three 
inches; depth, about a quarter of an inch. 


ly’-cd-don, s. [Gr, Av«os (lukos)=a wolf, 
and ddovs (odous), genit. oddvros (odontos) = a 
tooth.] 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Lycodontide (q.v.). L m capensis, a 
South African snake, is shining greenish-brown 
above, head with variations, and the scales 
along the middle of the back less distinctly 
marked with white specks than those of the 
side. Length about fourteen inches. It 
affects damp situations, near localities favour. 
able for concealment, Like most of the In- 
morse of South Africa, its movements are 
slow. 


* ly-cd-ddnt, s. [Lycopon.] 
Paleont. (Pl): Teeth like those of a wolf-fish. 


ly-co-ddn-ti-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lyco- 
don, genit. lycodont(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
Zool,: A family of innocuous colubriform 
snakes, from India and Africa. Body of 
moderate length, muzzle flat, pupil vertical. 
They are ground snakes. Those of India live 
on skinks, while the African species devours 
mice and other small nocturnal mammals, 


ly-cég’-a-la, s. [Gr. AvKos (lukos) =a wolf, 
and ydAa (gala) = milk. So named because, 
when the plants are young, they resemble a 
mass of thick cream.] 

Bot.: A genus of myxogastrous fungals. 
Lycogala epidendron has heads almost the size 
of a nut, with only yellow, yellowish, or 
pinkish-white spores. One species has a 


_ blood-like pulp. 
ly-cé- Gr_dii-96- #0, 8. pl. [Mod. Lat. lyco- 
ye Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 


Bot. : The same as GASTEROMYCETES. 
COPERDON.] 


ly-cé-pér-dodn, s. (Gr. Aveos (lukos)=a 
imcte com rrépSop.ar (perdomat) = to break wind 
backwards. } 

Bot. : Puff-ball; a genus of fungals, order 
Gasteromycetes or Lycoperdaces, sub-order 
Trichogastres. It has a double peridium, the 
outer coat breaking into warts, spines, scales, 
&c. Lycoperdon Bovista is eatable. The dry 
mass of threads and spores may be used as a 
styptic. L. gigantewm, a large, indehiscent 
species, has also been used as a styptic and 
for tinder; the fumes produce the effect of 
chloroform, J. gemmatum is the Common 
Puff-ball. 

coperdon-nuts, s. pl. The commer- 
cia eh of the underground fungals of the 
genus Elaphomyces. 
1y-cd-pér’-si-cdn, 1y-co-pér-si-ciim, s. 
(Gr. AvKos (Jukos) = a wolf, and meporxov 
(persicon) = (as adj.) Persian; (as subst.) 
= pearl.] 

Bot.: A genus of Solanacee, closely akin to 
Solanum. ‘Ten species are known, chiefly 
from South America, Lycopersicon esculentum 
is the Tomato or Love-apple [Tomato.] 


1y'-cd-pdd, s. (Lycoroprum.] 
Bot.: A plant of the genus Lycopodium 
(q.v-). 


(Ly- 


[Mod. Lat. lycopodales 


(q.V.). 
Bot. : Of or belonging to the genus Lyco- 


thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = a 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, éc. = bel, del 
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podium, or the order Lycopodiacee, ‘as the 
yeopodal Alliance, (Lindley.) 


ly-c6-pod-da’-lés, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. dycopo- 
rium ; Lat. fem: pl. adj. suff. -ales.] 


Bot. : An-alliance of Acrogens, consisting of | 


vascular flowerless plants with axillary or 
radical, one or many-celled spore cases, and 
spores of two sorts. 

and Marsileacee (q.v.). 


ly’-co-pode, s. [Lycoropium.] 

Bot., Comm., &e.: The powder contained in 
the spore-cases of Lycopodium clavatum and 
L. Selago. 
used in the manufacture of fireworks, for 


theatrical lightning, also to roll up pills, | 
which, when coated with it, may be put into | 


water without being moistened. (Lindley.) 
ly-c0-p0-di-a'-cé-x, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. lyco- 
podi(um); Lat. fem. pl, adj. suff. -acee.] 


1, Bot..: Clubmosses. An order of Acrogens, 
alliance Lycopodales. 
like plants, the rootstock running, creeping, 


constituting a corm, or wanting. Stem dicho- | 


tomously branched; leaves imbricate, all 
round or in two to six rows; capsules, called 
sporangia, sessile in the axis of the leaves, or 
in that of the seales of a terminal or axillary 
sessile or stalked cone; one to three-celled, 
with macrospores.and microspores, the former 
marked at the top with two radiating lines. 
Distribution world-wide. Known genera, four 
or five; species numerous, including the 


genus Lycopodium, which contains about 100 | 


species, \ 


2, Paleobot. : The Lycopodiacee seem to have 


begun in the Upper Silurian, with the Lepido- 
dendroids, Pachytheca and Psilophyton. The 
genus Lepidodendron, to which some species 
of plants from the Devonian, and about forty 
(half of them British) from the Carboniferous, 
with a few from the Permian, have been re- 
ferred, is believed to have been Lycopodia- 
ceous, They were gigantic when compared 
with modern Lycopodiums. Their fruits were 
Lepidostrobi. There arealso, in the Devonian 


and Carboniferous, Lepidophloios, Cordaites, 


and Lycopodites, the second of which may, 
perhaps, have been coniferous. Mr. Car- 
ruthers considers Sigillaria to have been Lyco- 
podiaceous. It is foundin the Devonian and 
Carboniferous, being a very marked feature of 
the latter rocks. 


ly-cd-po-di-a’-ceotts (ce as sh), a. [Mod. 

Lat. lycopodiace(e); Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] 

Pertaining or belonging to the Lycopodiacez, 
resembling the Lycopodiacez (q.v.). 

“ Upon these grounds Mr. Carruthers decides against 

RO) ew ~ See a a Ni selec exogen, 

e re; is it as c: i * 

aio v A Palaont. ti, farts an ycopodiaceous. 

ly-cdp’-d-dite, s. (Lycoroprrss.] 


Paleont.: A fossil plant of the genus 
Lycopodites. 


y-cdp-6-di'-tés, s. [Mod. Lat. lycopod(ium); 
ss suff. -ites.] ph ey 
Paleont. : A genus of fossil plants, akin to 
Lycopodium. The leaves are inserted all 
round the stem or in two opposite rows. 
Morris enumerates species from the Coal 
Measures, from the Oolitic Shale, and from 
the London Clay. It occurs also in the 
Devonian. 


ly-cd-po-di-itm, s. [Gr. Avxos (lukos)= 
a wolf, and mods (pous), genit. modds (podius)= 
& foot,] 

Bot.: Clubmoss. The typical genus of the 
order Lycopodiacee (q.v.). It consists of 
perennial plants, with erect, prostrate, or 
creeping stems, small leaves, and reniform 
or one-celled, two-valved capsules. The spores 
of Lycopodium are used for coating pills, 
and the hands when rubbed with them 
may be dipped in water without becoming 
wet. L, clavatum is emetic, and L. Selago 
cathartic, but they are dangerous. 


tants. 
American plant, is violently purgative. It 
has been used in elephantiasis. L. phlegmaria 
and L. squamatum are aphrodisiac. It is said 
that woollen clothes boiled with it become 
blue if afterwards treated with Brazil wood. 


ly-cdp'-sis, s. [Lat. lycopsis; Gr. Avcons 


- (lukopsis), AdKoWos (lukopsos), AVKaos (Lukap- | 


sas) = a plant like alkanet.] 
Bot.: Formerly regarded as a genus of 


5. lg, eee ede a tah ~ldahead can I =RIE L  TlEeeE—EEEEEe 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. we, @ = 6; ey=a qu=kw. 


Orders Lycopodiaceze 


It is highly inflammable, and is | 


It consists of moss- | 


They | 
can be used externally as counter irri- | 
L, cartharticum (?) or rubrum,.a South | 


lycopodales—lying 


poraginaceous plants, tribe Anchuser. By 
Sir Joseph Hooker made a sub-genus of An- 
chusa. The corolla tube is curved, equalling 
or exceeding the oblique limb; the nutlets 
with the ring equal at the base. Anchusa 
(Lycopsis) arvensis is the Bugloss (q.v.).° 


¥y'-cé-piis, s. [Gr. Av«os (lukos) = a wolf, 
el en Se foot, which the leaves 
faintly resemble.] 

Bot. : A genus of Labiate, family Menthide. 
The calyx is five-cleft, the limbs of the corolla 
nearly equal; stamens only two. Known 
gpecies, two. One, Lycopus europeeus, has 
bluish-white, purple-dotted flowers. 


ly-co’-sa, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. Avxos 
(lukos) =a wolf. The genus is so named from 
the predatory habits of some of the species. 
(McNicoll.)] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Lycoside (q.v.). Lycosa piratica is British. 
The most celebrated species is L. tarantula, 
the Tarantula (q.v.). 


ly-co-sau’-riis, s. [Gr. AvKos (lukos)= 
a wolf, and caipos (sauros), cavpa (saura) = & 
lizard.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Thecodonts of Trias- 
sic (?) age. 


ly-cd-si-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. Jycos(a) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 

Entom.: Wolf Spiders. A widely-dis- 
tributed family of wandering predaceous 
Spiders, tribe Dipneumones. Ocelli generally 
in three rows; cephalothorax robust, but 
narrowed anteriorly; falces vertical, three 
pairs of spinnerets, legs usually terminated 
by three claws without any scopule or ad- 
hesive hairs. Many of the species frequent 
woods and dry commons ; others, as Lycosa 
piratica, areiaquatic. Chief genera, Lycosa 
and Dolomedes. 


ly-cot-ré-pal, a. [Gr. AdvKos (lukos) = a 

wolf, and tpdzos (tropos) =a turn, a direction.] 

Bot.: An orthotropal ovule curved down- 
wards like a horseshoe. 


ly’-da, s. [Gr., fem. of Avdds (Ludos)=a 
Lydian.] 

Entom. : A genus of hymenopterous insects, 
family Tenthredinide. The species are many. 
Lyda pratensis and L. campestris feed on 
pine-trees, which they injure, and L. betuleon 
the beech. 


*1yd@'-dérn, s. [Lyruer.] An idle fellow. 
“Tt is better that younge Lyddernes wepe than olde 
men.”—Vocacyon of John Bale. (1553.) 
lyd-i-a,s. [Gr.] 
Astron, : [ASTEROID, 110]. 


Lyd-i-an, a. [Lat. Lydius, from Gr. Avéia 
(Ludia) = Lydia.] 

1. Geog.: Of or pertaining to Lydia, a 
country of Asia Minor, ruled over by Croesus, 
and afterwards a Persian satrapy. Its in- 
habitants were noted for their effeminacy and 
voluptuousness ; hence, Lydian came to mean 
effeminate, voluptuous, soft. 


“Ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs,” 
4 Milton : L’ Allegro, 186, 
2. Music: 


(1) One of the ancient Greek modes, the 
highest in pitch; its music was of a soft, 
pleasing character. 


(2) The fifth of the Ecclesiastical modes, called | 
by medieval writers, Modus letus (the joyful 


mode), from its general jubilant character. 
Lydian-stone, s. 
Min. : The same.as BASANITE (q.v.), 


lyd’-ine, s, (Eng. Lyd(ian) (2); -ine.] 

Chem.: A violet dye, produced ‘by the 
action of potassium ferricyanide on aniline. 
It is very soluble in alcohol and in the fatty 
acids, slightly soluble in ether and benzol, 
but insoluble in water and in fattyoils. It 
dyes wool, silk, and mordanted cotton, and 
the tissues dyed with it are not altered by 
alkaline carbonates or ammonia. Lydine is a 
poison when taken internally, or when al- 
lowed to come in direct contact with the blood. 


lyd’-ite, s. 
Lydian-stone ; suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : The same as BasanitE (q.v.). 


lye (1), *lee, *leye, *lie, *ley, s. [A.S. 
ee cogn. with Dut. loog ; Ger. lauge fh el 2 


[Gr. Avdia Atos (Ludia lithos) = 


| 


i 


lye (2), 5. 


* Lye (3), s. 
*lye, v.1. 
y-éll-tte, s. 


ly-én-géph’-a-loits, a. 


ly-s2'-iis, s. 


ly-ge’-im, ss. 


| lyé-i-a, + Tig’ -i-a, Ss. 


ly-go’-di-tim, s. 


—_——— 


er. louga; Icel. laug.] A solution of am 
tai 2 Satie impregnated with alkaline salt 
imbibed from the ashes of wood. Used in 
soap-making, in neutralizing an acid, in 
cleansing grease from objects, such as thin 
iron plates in the operation of finning, &e 


[Prob. from lie (2), v.] 

Rail.-eng.: A siding, offset, or loop, from 
a main line, on to which trucks may be rum 
for the purpose of loading and unloading ; 
also a siding or set of rails at‘a terminus used 
for the same purpose. 


{Lire (1), s.] 
[Liz (1), v.] 


[Named after the eminent 
geologist Sir Charles Lyell ; suff. ~ite (Min.).J 

Min. : A variety of langite (q.v.), ofa bluish- 
white colour, occurring in fibrous encrusta- 
tions. When named it was regarded as a hy- 
drated sulphate of copper and lime, but sub- 
sequent analyses proved it to be a mixture of 
gypsum and langite. The same substance 
was, about the same time, named Devilline, 
after the chemist St. Claire-Deville. Found. 
with langite in Cornwall. 


ly-én-céph’-a-la, s. pl. [Gr. vw (ud) = to 


loose, and éyxépados (engkephalos) = the brain.} 

Zool..: Owen's first. and lowest group or sub- 
class of Mammalia, characterized by ‘‘the 
comparatively loose or disconnected state of 
the cerebral hemispheres. The size of these 
hemispheres is so small that they leave exe 
posed the olfactory ganglions, the cerebellum, 
and more or less of the optic lobes; their sure 
face is generally smooth ; the anfractuosities, 
when present, are few.and simple.” The Lyen- 
cephala include the orders Marsupialia (with 
four families, Rhizophaga, Poéphaga, Carpo- 
phaga, and Entomophaga), and Monotremata. 
(with two genera, Echidna and Ornitho- 
rhyncus). 


[Eng., &c. lyen- 


cephala); -ous.] Belonging to, or charactere 
istic.of the Lyencephala (q-v.). 


“The lyence; us Mammalia are unguiculate,.”= 
Owen: Class. Mammalia, p. 27. 
*lyf, s. [LiFe.] 


1y-Ge0'-i-dze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. La 
ly-g vy Se ieee lygo(us) ; Lat. 


fem. pl. adj. s 

Entom.: A family of Geocores or Land. 
Bugs (q.v.). The scutellum is short and. 
triangular ; two ocelli, antenne four-jointed, 
springing from below a straight line drawn 
from the eyes to the base of the rostrum, 
which has four nearly equal joints. The 
membrane of the hemelytra has usually four 
or five longitudinal veins. Chief genera, 
ae Platygaster, and Lygeus: 
q.v.). 


[Gr. Avyatos (lugaios) = dark, 
shadowy, gloomy, from its being the habit of 
the insects to secrete themselves.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Lygaeide (q.v.). These insects are:generally” 
red, bawied and spotted with black. Lygwus: 
equestris, L. saxatilis, and L. familiaris are 
found on the continent of, Europe. 


: [Gr. Avyos (lugos) = a pliant- 
twig or rod fit for wickerwork.] 

Bot. : A genus of grasses, tribe Phalarides, 
Only known species, Lygeum Spartum, a rather 
handsome Indian grass with extensive root- 
stocks growimg in sand, which it binds to- 
gether. It is the esparto grass (q.v.). 


[LicEa,] 
Zool. : A genus of Crustacea, family Onis- 


cide. Lygia oceanica is the Great Sea-slater 
of the British ccasts. 


[Gr. Avywdns (lugidés) = 
like a lily twig ; Avyos (ugos) = a plant, twig, 
or rod.) 

Bot. : A genus of ferns, tribe Schizeee. The 
species are elegant twining plants, which 
bind together the small shrubs among which 
they grow. 


ly’-Ing (1), pr. par., a., & s. [LIE (1), v.J 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See: 
the verb). . 


C. As subst.: The act or habit of telling. 
lies ; a falsehood, a lie. 


ny 


lying (2), pr. par.,.a., &s. [Lre.(2), v.) 


A. & B,. As pr. par. ip. adj. 
the verb). ll < Speedo nr et 


C. As subst. : The act or state of being re- 
cumbent or prostrate. 


*lying-down, 
ment, chwabictne 

> 
ome house, s. A prison for great 


nders. 
lying-in, a. & s, 
A, As adjective : 
Pig Being in childbirth; as, a woman lying- 


A woman's accouche- 


2, Pertaining to or used for childbirth: as, 
a lying-in hospital. 

B, As subst..: The act of bearing a child, 
childbirth, 


lying-panels, s. pl. 
Arch.: Panels in which the fibres of the 
wood lie in a horizontal direction. 


lying-to, s. 
Nawt.: The state of a ship when the sails 
are so disposed as to counteract each other. 


y -ing- adv. (Eng: | s-ly.) I 
ne ne Veet oh 


wake, s. (Licuwakr.] An assembly 
of persons to watch in the chamber of a 
corpse by night. a 
a —dead eno ’ said another, ‘but here's 
hat gi aw : 
aphat tall eS es lykewake.’”—Scott 
*lym,s. [Leam.] «A lime-hound or limmer. 


“ Hound or spaniel, brach or lym.” oon, 
Shakesp. - Lear, 


lyme, s. (Corrupt. from Lat. elymus (q.v.).] 
Bot., &c. : (See the compound), 


lyme-grass, s. 
Bot. : The genus Elymus (q.v.). 
y-méx’ Av, = (1) filth 
pany = eo okmr  os 
wood, lumber.] 

Entom,: The ical genus of the family 
Lymexylonide (q.v.) om mavale in- 
fests oak wood. It is a pest is some con- 
tinental dockyards. 

Iy-méx-j-lin’-i-da,,. s. od. Lat. 
a rane ; Lat. fem. + cai cul Oley 


Entom. : A family of Beetles, founded by 
Swainson, and still retained. 


*1¥m'-i-tér, s. [Liurrour.] 
lym’-ne-a,s. (Looza.] 
‘lym-nee-a-dim, s. pl. [Lievens] 


Aymr-nite, s. (Mod. Lat. lymn(ea); suff. -ite | 


(Paleont.).} 

Paleont.: A fossil limnza, 

‘lymph, * 1lym’- s. (Lat. lympha=water, 
egh, prob. Bo limpidus = clear ; F'r. 
lymphe.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : Water; any clear trans- 
parent fluid like water. 

“Thy banks, Cephisus, a etl ie od e J 
SARS iraneertac Beouram, Wa Be 
II.. Technically : 

1. Phys. : The chief difference between chyle 
and lymph is the more complete state of 
one nm of ge of — a 

hh, owing to the smaller proportion o 
slid matter, and the almost total absence of 
fat; it is comparatively transparent, high in 
the scale of nutrition, bearing a strong re- 
semblance to blood without the red corpuscles. 

2. Bot. Phys. : The sap of a plant. 


{| Vaccine Lymph : [VAccINATION, VACCINE]. 


lymph-channel, lymph-sinus, s. 

Anat. : A channel or sinus for the convey- 
ance of lymph. It is situated in the mesen- 
teric gland. (Quain.) 


‘* 1ym’-phi s. [Prob. a corrupt. of Gael. 
dal pm galley.] An ancient vessel with 
one mast, not uncommonly seen in the heral- 
dry of Scotland. It is the feudal ensign of 
the lordship of Lorne, and is borne by the 
family of Argyll, and the clan of Campbell. 

pa : Cawmill Iymphada,' said 
se eT een “Seer: Rob Rog xxix. 


D6, bdy; pPSAt, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, pengh; go, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -sious, 


lying—lyonetidee 


lym -pha-dén’-d-ma, 8 Lat. lympha 
(Lympa]; Gr. ad4v (aden) = a Ploy and git. 
~wpa (Sma) (2), ] 
Path. : An important morbid condition of 
the glands, characterized by hypertrophy ; 
Hodgkin’s disease. 


lym’-phse-diict, s, [LyaeHopuct.] 


1ym-phin-g8-i’-tis, 8. t. lympha 
[LyMPH] ; Gr. ayyetov shes a vaso or 
vessel, and sufh. atts (Path.).] 


Path, : Inflammation of the lymphatics. 


* lym’-phate, * lym/-phat-8d, a. [Lat. 
lymphatus, pa, par. of lympho= to drive out 
of one’s senses,] Mad, Yecunged, ne, 


1¥m-phat’ * lym-phat-i a. & 8. 
(Lat. ee from. fe mn 
lympho = to drive out of one’s senses; Fr. 
lymphatique.} 
A. As adjective: 
1, Lit. : Pertaining to, conveyi or - 
taining lymph. 5 pe ot 


e coats of the lymphatics, 
delicate and booger ey so that their contents ma: 
readily be seen.”"— & Bowman, Phys» Anat, (1856), 
ii. 269, 289, 
* 2. Fig.: Mad, frenzied, enthusiastic. 


“Horace either is or fei himself / a 
Shaftesbury ; Concerning ithaca, aaa 


B. As substantive: 
*I. Ord. Lang. : A madman, am enthusiast. 


“ All nations have their Iymphatics of some kind or 
another."—Shaftesbury- Concerning Enthusiasm, § 6. 


IL Technically: 

1, Anat, (Pl.): A name for the lymphatic 
vessels (q.v.). 

+ 2. Bot. (Pt.): The sap vessels of a plant. 


{_ The Lymphatic or Phlegmatic Temperament . 


is characterized by light, sandy, or whitish 
hair, light gray eyes, a pallid complexion, the 
skin nearly destitute of hair, much perspira- 
tion, small blood-vessels, a feeble and slow 

want of ay rt both in animal and 
physical functions. Mental powers sometimes 
dull, sometimes the reverse. It is the weak 
temperament of the xanthous variety of 
mankind, 


lymphatic-glands, s. pl. 

Anat. : The absorbent system for the trans- 
mission of the lymph, allied to the lacteal 
system, and appearing also first in fishes, then 
reptiles, then mammals. Their chief use is to 
effect a change in the materials absorbed, 
and render them more fitted for introduction 
into the blood. Lymphaties are found in 
most parts of the animal tissue, except the 
brain and spinal cord, the eye, bones, car- 
tilages and tendons, the’membranes of the 
ovum, the umbilical cord, and the placenta. 
Lymphatic vessels like arteries and veins 
have three coats, an external, middle, and 
internal; they are also supplied with valves. 
[THoracic-puct (q.¥.).] 

lymphatic-vessels, s. pi. 

Anat.: The lymphatic vessels convey in 


solution to the blood matters derived mm 
the wear and tear of the vessels or from out- 


side: (Todd & Bowman: Pliys. Anat., 1i. 290.) 

1¥m’-phé-diict, 1ym’-phee-ditct, s. (Lat. 
lympha = lymph, and ductus = a leading, a 
duct, } 


1, Anat.: A vessel in animal bodies which 
conveys the lymph; a lymphatie, (Blackmore.) 

2. Bot, (Pl.): Sap-vessels. 

1ym-phég’-ra-phY, s. (Lat. lympha=lymph 
privticaw s zeuny, to describe.} A treatise 
on or description of the lymphatic vessels, 
their origin and uses. 
lymph’-6id, a. (Lat. lympha, and Gr, eldos 
idos) = form.] 

Anat. ; Having the form or aspect of lymph. 
There are lymphoid-ylands and lymphoid - 
tissue. (Quain.) 

*1ymph’-¥, a. (Eng. lymph; -y.] Containing 
or resembling lymph. 


*lym-y-tour, s. [Limirour.] 


*1yn-¢é'-an, a. (Lat. ynceus, froin lynz (genit. 
lyncis)=a lynx.) Of or pertaining to the 
lynx; lynx-like, acute. 


re es are 80 lyncean as to.see you proudly mix 
confident Bp. ‘Fralt * Answer to the Vindication. 


hatus, pa. par, of | 
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lyngh, v.t. [Said to be derived from the name 
of a Virginian farmer, who took the law into 
his own hands by tying a thief to a tree, and 
then flogging him.) To inflict punishment or 
paln upon, without the forms of law, as by a 
mob, or any unauthorised persons, 
“George was lynched, as he deserved."—Emerson : 
English Traits, ch. 1x. 
lynch-law, s. The act or practice ot 
peso offenders for a.crime without. a trial. 
4ike the verb “to lyneli,” this expression 
originated in America, but is now nataralized 
in England, 


“lyn’-ctis, 5, (Mod, Lat.] [Lynx.] 


Zool.: A genus proposed by Gray (Annals 
of Phil., xxvi.), to include the lynxes, which 
are now classed as species (or varieties of a 
species) of the genus Felis, 


[A.S. lind ; Sw.& Dan. lind; Dut 


'* de, s. 
! fiche Uinde.] The linden-tree (q.v.), 
*l¥nd’-en, s. (Linpev.] 


*lyne, si (Line, s.] Flax, 
*lynn, s. (Luyn.] A waterfall. 


lynx, *lince, s. (Lat. from Gr. Avy (ungz).} 
1, Zool. : A common name for the different 
varieties of Felis lyna, or, as some zoologists 
think, of the different species of the genus 
Lynceus (q,v.). The Greek Avyé was probably 
the Caracal (q.v.) (cf. Ovid; Met., xv. 413). 
Lynxes shared with leopards the duty of draw- 
ing the chariot of Bacchus (Pers. i. 101; Virg. 
Georgic i, 264); Pliny (Hist. Nat., xxviii, 32 
calls them the ‘‘most sharp-sighted of all 
uadrupeds,” hence ‘the epithet lynx-eyed 
q.v.). The lynxes. are’ all of moderate size, 
but larger than the true cats ; limbs long, tail 
short and stumpy, ears tipped with a pencil 
of hair, the. cheeks bearded, and pads, of the 
feet overgrown with hair ; colour, light-brown 
more or less spotted with a. darker 
shade. They are fierce and savage, and prey 
on sheep and poultry. Their skins are valu- 
able as fur. Felis lynx is the Common Lynx, 
found in Seandinavia, Russia, the north of 
Asia, and, formerly in the forest regions of 
Central Europe; F. cervaria is a native of 
Siberia; F. pardina of Turkey, Greece, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Spain; and F. isabellina of 
Tibet. The New World has also four lynxes : 
F. canadensis, the Canada Lynx, the most 
northern species; F. rufa, the Bay or Red 
Lynx, extending nearly over the United States, 
but giving place in Texas.and the south of 
California to F, maculata, and in Oregon and 
Washi m Territory to F. fasciate. Prof. 
Flower is of opinion that, on further investi- 
gation, all these will be found to be varieties 
of a single species, 
“T pass the war that spotted lynxes make 
With their fierce rivals for the female's sake.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgie ili. 418, 
2.. Astron. : A constellation of Hevelius, be- 
tween the head of Ursa Major and the star 
Capella. None of the stars are larger than the 
fourth magnitude, 


lynx-eyed, a. Having sharp, acute sight. 


ly’-dn, s. [Lion.] 
lyon-court, s. The Scottish court of the 
Lyon king-at-arms (q.v.). 


| Lyon king-at (or of) arms: 

Her.: An official in Scotland, deriving his 
title from the lion rampant, the armorial bear- 
ings of the Scottish kings. He has authority 
to inspect the arms and ensigns-armorial of 
all noblemen and gentlemen im the kingdom, 
todistinguish the arms of the younger branches 
of families, and to give proper arms. to those 
entitled to bear them, to matriculate such 
arms, and to fine those who bear arms whieh 
are not matriculated. He also appoints and 
superintends. messengers-at-arms. He is as- 
sisted also by heralds and pursuivants, Called 
also Lord Lyon. 


1y-6-nét'-i-a, s. 
entomologist.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Lyonetidew. The larva of Lyonetia Clerckelia 
burrow in the leaves of the apple and cherry- 
trees, 


ly-6-nét’-i-doo, s: pl. [Mod. Lat. lyonetia, and 


(Named after Lyonet, the 


Lat. fem. pl. adj, suff. -id@.] 

Entom.: A family of moths, group or tribe 
Tineina. Head generally smooth ; antenne, 
with the basal joint expanded inte an eye-cap ; 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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the anterior wings narrow; posterior wings 
lanceolate, with long cilia ; larve with sixteen 
legs, most of them leaf miners. Genera, five. 
British species, mostly leaf miners. 


1y-pé-ma/-ni-a, s. _[Fr. lypémanie, from Gr. 
Avan (lup2) = pain of mind, grief, and pavia 
(mania) = madness. ] 

Mental Pathol.: The melancholia of the an- 
cients. Theterm was introduced by Esquirol to 
signify disorder of the faculties with respect to 
one ora small number of objects, with predom- 
inance of a sorrowful and depressing passion. 
(Bucknill & Tuke: Psychol. Med., p. 33) 


ly-ra, s. [Lat. =a lyre (q.v.).] 

1, Anat. : A triangular portion of the corpus 
callosum, marked with transverse longitudinal 
and oblique lines. 

2. Astron.: The Lyre or Harp: one of the 
twenty ancient Northern constellations. Itis 
situated to the south-east of the head of Draco, 
having Hercules on the west and south and 
Cygnus on theeast. Thoughasmall constella- 
tion, it contains the large star Vega (q.v.), 
with nearly twenty others visible to the naked 
eye, and, according to Bode, 166 in all, in- 
cluding telescopic stars. 

8. Zool. : A sub-genus of Brachiopoda, genus 
Terabratella. 


ly-rate, ly’-rat-éd, a. [Lat. lyra =a lyre.) 

1, Ord. Lang. : In a lyrate manner, so as to 
faintly resemble a lyre. 

2, Bot.: Lyre-shaped; a kind of pinnatilo- 
bate leaf, having the lobes divided into an un- 
certain depth; panduriform, but with several 
sinuses on each side, which gradually diminish 
in size to the base; as the leaves of Geum 
urbanum, Raphanus Raphanistrum. (Lindley.) 


*lyre g as 1) (1), *lere, *lire, *luke, 
s. [A.8. hleor ; Icel. hlyr; O.L. Ger. hleor.] 
The face, the countenance, the complexion, 

“ Hire lufum leor.” St. Marherete, 3. 


lyre (y asi) (2), s. [Fr., from lyra; Gr. Avpa 
(ura) = a lyre.) 

1, Mus. : One of the most ancien 
stringed instruments. 
The woxd lyre (Avpa) does 
not occur in Homer; he 
speaks only of the citharis 


of the former runs behind the cK 
upper part of the strings, while ¢ 


the strings of the latter are free 


on both sides. The lyre origin- 
ally had but three strings, to NS 


, 
vx 

which four were added by the J \) \ 

Greeks to form a heptachord. {J y))) Nop 

The number was afterwards in- ef We 4) 

creased to eleven and finally to 

sixteen. LYRE. 


“ Taught his warlike hands to wind 
The silver strings of his melodious lyre.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses i. 


2. Astron: [Lyra]. z 

lyre-bat, s. 

Zool. : Megaderma lyra, a bat of the family 
Rhinolophide (Nycteridz), Habitat, conti- 
nental India and Ceylon ; length, three-and-a- 
half inches; slaty-blue in colour, paler be- 
neath ; ears about half the length of the head 
and body. It is carnivorous, and, in addition 
to insects, feeds on frogs, fish, and even 
smaller bats. 


lyre-bird, s. 

Ornith.: Menura superba (or nove-hollan- 
dic), an insectivorous Australian bird, placed 
by Professor Huxley in his Coracomorphe. 
(In this connection see a paper by Mr. Bartlett, 
in Proc. Zool. Soc., 1867, pp. 688, 689.) Habitat, 
New South Wales, the southern part of Queens- 
land, and perhaps some parts of the colony 
of Victoria. The lyre-bird is not so large as 
a hen-pheasant; plumage, sooty-brown, re- 
lieved by rufous on the chin, throat, some of 
the wing-feathers, and the tail-coverts. The 
sixteen rectrices are developed in the male in 
the extraordinary fashion that gives the bird 
its English name. The two exterior have the 
outer web very narrow, and the inner very 
broad, and they curve at first outwards, then 
somewhat inwards, and near the tip outwards 
again, bending round so as to present a lyre- 
like form. The middle pair of feathers have 
the outer web broad, and the inner web very 


lypemania—lythraces 


narrow ; they cross near their base, and then 
diverge, bending round forwards near the 
tip. The remaining twelve feathers are thinly 


LYRE-BIRD 


furnished with barbs, and present a hair-like 
appearance. The lyre-bird is becoming rare ; 
and though specimens have been brought to 
Europe, none has long survived in captivity. 
(Prof. Newton.) Called also Lyre-pheasant. 


lyre-flower, s. 
Bot. : Dielytra spectabilis. 


lyre-pheasant, s. [LyR£-BIRD.] 
lyre-shaped, a. [Lyratz, 2.] 
lyre-tail, s. 


Ornith.: The genus Menura (q.v.). 


lyr-én-céph’-a-la (yr as ir), s. pl. [Gr. 
Avpa (lura) =a lyre, and éveépador (engkepha- 
lon) = the brain, so named because the brain 
of reptiles somewhat resembles the loose brain 
of birds.] 
Zool: A name given by Owen to Reptiles 
(q.v.). 


lyr’-ic, * lir’-icke, *lyr’-ick, a. &s. [Lat. 
lyricus ; from Gr. Avpixés (lurikos) = pertaining 
to the lyre ; Avpa(lura) = a lyre; Fr. lyrique ; 
Ttal. & Sp. lirico.] 
A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to a lyre 
or harp; intended or suited for the lyre. 


“ His [Aeschylus] versification with the intermixture 
of lyric composition is more various than that of 
Shakspeare.”—Observer, No. 70. 


B. As substantive: 


*1, A composer or writer of lyric poems. 


“The greatest conqueror in this nation, after the 
manner of the old Grecian lyricks, did not only com- 
pose the words of his divine odes, but set them to 
music himself.”—Addison. 

2. A lyric poem or composition. 

“ Or else at wakes with Joan and Hodge rejoice, 

Where D'Urfey's lyrics swell in every voice.” 
Gay * Shepherd's Week ; Wednesday. 

3, A verse of the kind commonly used in 

lyric poetry. 


lyric-poetry, s. Originally poems in- 
tended to be sung to the accompaniment of 
the harp or lyre; now poems intended for 
musical recitation, and especially poems ex- 
pressing or referring to the poet’s individual 
thoughts and emotions, as distinguished from 
epic or dramatic poetry, which is concerned 
with external circumstances and events. 


lyric-stage, s. A term applied to operatic 
representations. 


* lyr’-ic, v.t. 
manner. " 


“Parson Punch . . . lyrics over his part in an 
anthem very handsomely.”"—7. Brown: Works, ii. 249, 


*lyr’-ic-al, a. [Eng. lyric; -al.] The same 
as LyRIc (q.Vv.). 


“Lyrical emotion of every kind, which 2 merit 
the name of lyrical) must be in the state of flux and 
reflux, or, generally, of agitation, also requires the 
Saxon element of our language."—De Quincey, in 
Trench's English, Past & Present, p, 21. 7 


* lyr’-i_chord, s. [Eng. lyre, and chord.] 


Music: An old name for a vertical harpsi- 
chord. 


*lyr’-i-cism, s. (Eng. lyric; -ism.] A lyric 
poem or composition ; lyrical form of lan- 
guage. 


lyr-ie, s._[Icel. hlyri.] Aname given in Scot- 
laud to the fish known more generally as the 
armed bull-head. 


lyr’-i-form, «a. [Fr. lyriforme, from Lat. lyra 
=a lyre, and forma =shape.] Having the 


{Lyric, a.] To sing in a lyrical 


*lyr-ism 


ly-si-lo’-ma, s. 


lys-i-ma/-chi-a, s. 


ly’-sis, s. 


1} s-sa-ki-ne, ly¥s-sa-ki-na, s. pl. [Gr. 


*lyst, s. (List, s.] 
lys-ur’-is, s. 


*l¥th’-ér, s. 
ly-thra’ 


shape of a lyre; more or less closely resem 
bling a lyre in conformation. (LYRE-BIRD.] 


ic hy le of Menura alberti, the tail is not omy 
rh riform, but the exterior rectrices are shorter than 
the rest."—Prof. Newton, in Encyc. Brit. (9th ed.), x¥- 
117. 


(yr as ir), s. [Eng. lyr(e); -iem.} 
A musical performance. 


“The lyrism ... had gradually assumed a rather 
deatoninw' nod complex character."—G, Kliot: Adam 
Bede, ch. liii. 


yr-ist, s. (Lat. lyristes, from Gr. Avpiorys 
Quiristes), from Avpa (lura)=a lyre ; Fr. Lyris.) 
One who plays on the lyre or harp. 
ables of bar apddest wxomg” 
The sweetest lyrist 0: oe pap 1g Se 

(Gr. Avors (lusts), loosing, 
setting free, and A@pa (loma) = a hem, fringe, 
or border. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Mimosex, akin to Acacia. 
An unknown species from China furnished 
the excellent Sabicu wood of which the stairs 
were made in the first Great Exhibition, that 
of 1851. (Treas. of Bot.). 


{Lat. lysimachia; Gr. 
Avormaxov (lusimachon) = loosestrife.] 

Bot. : Loosestrife, a genus of Primulacez, 
family Primulide. The calyx is five-partite, 
the corolla rotate, the stamens glabrous or 
glandular, the capsule opening at the summit, 
with five to ten teeth or valves. Known 
species, forty, chiefly from the temperate 
zone. Four posimecies vulgaris, L. nemorum, 
L. Nummulafia, and L. thyrsiflora) are European. 
The first and second are the most common; 
they have yellow flowers. Prof. Watt says 
that L. candida is eaten by the inhabitants 
of Munipoor as a pot-herb with fish. 


(Gr. Avots (lusis) = @ loosing; Ave 
(lu6é) = to loose.] 

1. Arch. : A plinth or step above the cornice 
of the podium which surrounds the stylobate. 

2. Med.: The gradual cooling down and de- 
fervescence in fever slowly and regularly for 
several days without any marked increase of 
excreta. 


*lys'-sa, s. [Gr.] Madness of a dog; hydro- 


phobia. 


Avows (lusis) =a loosing, setting free; axy 
(aké) = a point, an edge, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ine, or neut. -ina.] 

Zool. : Asubfamily of hexactinellid sponges, 
having the spicules loosely arranged into a 
fibrous skeleton. 


lys'-sa-kine, a. &s. [LYSSAKINA.] 


A. As adj.: A term applied to sponges 
having the spicules loosely arranged. 

B. As subst.: A sponge having this struc- 

ture. 

“It is a Lyssakine with spicules so arranged 
crossing oue another, as to weave together a thin- 
walled vase of delicate lattice-work with square 
meshes.”—Cassell's Nat. Hist., vi. 330. 
lyssakine - hexactinellids, 
kine-sponges, s. pl. 

Zool. : Sponges of the Hexactinellid type. 


lyssa- 


. 


(Gr. Avows (lusis) = a loosing, 
setting free, and odpoy (owron) = urine.] 

Bot.: A genus of gasteromycetous fungals 
sub-order Phalloidei (q.v.). Lyswrus mokusin 
is prescribed by the Chinese in gangrenous 
ulcers. Itis also eaten, but is often poisonous. 


* ly-tér’i-an, a. [Gr. Avrijpios (luterios) = 


loosing, delivering; Avrjp (lutér) = a looser; 
Avw (/u0) = to loose; to free.] 

Med.: Terminating a disease ; indicating 
the end of a disease. 


*lythe, a. (Lirze, a.) 
*lythe, s. 


{Etym. doubtful.] A fish; the 

coal-fish or whiting pollack in its fourth year. 

“There is no need for good fishing when you catch 
lythe."—Black » Princess of Thule, ch. ii. 


(LuTHER.] 


-g6-20, s. pl. (Lat. lythr(wm); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. : Loosestrifes or Lythrads, an order of 
perigynous exogens, alliance Saxifragales. 
It consists of herbs, or rarely shrubs, fre- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill: try, Syrian. 2, c = @€; ey=a qu =kw. 


lythresee—macaronian 
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quently with four-cornered branches, gene- 


rally opposite, entire, and solitary, or clustered 


= ee etexoqrilay — i or rent] 
cemes ; yx tubular, ribbe 
petals inserted between the outer lobes of the 


calyx, very deciduous or wanting. Stamens 


equal in number to the petals, or two or three 
times as many, inse into the calyx below 
them ; ovary, superior, generally two- to six- 


celled, rarely one-celled; seeds, numerous, 
small; capsule, membranous and dehiscent. 
Known genera, thirty ; species, 250, chiefly 
from the tropics, though some are found in 
more northern localities. 


-r6-2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. lythrum, and 
fem. pl. adj. suit, _ “ 

Bot.: A tribe of Lythracesw (q.v.), 
the seeds wingless. - Poe 


ly-thro-dés, s. (Named by Karsten from Gr. 
Av@pwdns (lythrédés) = soiled by blood.] 
Min. : A variety of Nephelite (q.v.), having 
& peculiar greasy lustre, hence Ger. fettstein 
= fatstone. Colours qellay, flesh-red, or as 
the original was described, red spotted, like 
streaming blood. Found iu the Zircon-syenite 
of Frederiksvarn and other places in Norway. 


-thrim, s. (Gr. Av@por (luthron) = filth, 
defilement, especially of blood, referring to 
the purple colour of some of the genus.] 

Bot.: Loosestrife, the ical genus of the 
tribe Lythree. Calyx, inferior, tubular, with 
eight to twelve small teeth; petals, four to 
six; stamens, the same number or twice as 
beng 0 capsule, two-celled. Twelve species 
are known. They are generally tropical in 
mar gy though a few species are found further 
north. 


, 


having 


Ayt’-ta, s. (Lat. lytta = a worm under a ‘8 

tongue, said to produce madness.) = 

Entom,; A genus of beetles, tribe Hetero- 

mera, sub-tribe Trachelia. Lytta vesicatoria is 

ee ea Itexists in the south of Europe, 

feeding chiefly on the ash. L. assamensis, L. 
and L. violacea 


= L. are used in India as blis- 
agents. (Proj. Wait.) 


M, the thirteenth letter and the tenth con- 
sonant of the English sipnele is classed 
amongst the liquids. It has a 
nasal articulation, the lips being compressed 
and the uvula lowered, so as to form a hum- 
ming noise through the nose. M has but one 
ea in bas. 78] as lee mite aa Itis 
ways soun n native En wo! but 

is silent in some few words, as mnemonic, de- 
ved from other languages. M has been lost 
Ee Ae Cok fafa LS whe 

= . Sif, Go Ly = . softe, 
or. sanft =samft. It has been weakened to 

”, as in ant= A.S. emete = emmet; count = 

O. Fr. cumte, Lat. comes; noun = Fr. nom, 

Lat. nomen; ransom = O. Fr. raancon, Lat. 

redemptio, M. Eng. ramson. In some cases 

m represents an original Ly in hemp = A.S. 

» ; tempt = O. Fr. tenter, Lat. 
tento ; = O. Fr. confort, Lat. conforto ; 
vellum = Fr. velin ; megrim = Fr, migraine. 

I. As " intel “- used: For an (Lat. 
ister), as M.A. (magister artiwm) = Master 
gf ; for medicine, as M.D. = Doctor of 

Medicine ; for mundi (Lat. = of the world), as 

fn A.M. (anno mundi) = in the year of the 

world ; for member, as M.P.= Member of 

Parliament. 

II, As a symbol M is used: 
In numer. : For 1,000 ; with a dash over it 

(M) for 1,000,000. 

* {| To have an M wnder (or by) the girdle: To 
have the courtesy to address persons as Mr., 

Miss, Mrs., or Madame. 


‘ma, conj. [Ital.] 
Music: But ; as, Allegro, ma non troppo = 
fast, but not too fast. 
ma, s. [Mamma.] A child’s shortened form 
of mamma. 


ma’am, s. [A contr. of madam (q.v.).] 


ma-ish’-a, s. (Native name.] An East Indian 
coin, value rather more than the tenth part 


of a rupee, 


DE], D6P; PORE, jSW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, 3 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, ie GS Ta -cious, 


bial and a | 


mab, s. (Wel. =a child.) 
1, A mythical person: sometimes 4 
scribed as the queen of iba kizien. . 
2. A slattern. (Prov.) 


mab, v.i. (Mas, s.] To be slovenly ; to dress 
in a slovenly manner. (Prov.) 


‘—' s. [Native name of the tree on the 
Island of Tongataboo. (Forster.)] 

Bot. : A genus of Ebenacee, closely akin to 
Diospyros. It is believed to furnish the ebony 
of Ceylon. The berries of Maba buzifolia are 
eaten by the natives of India. The wood is 
dark coloured, very hard and durable. 


*mab’-ble, * ma-ble, »v.t. 
wrap up. 
“ Their head: — 
seine ah eee in fine linnen. 
ma&b-by,s. [Native name A spirit distilled 
from potatoes in Barbadoes. 


mMA-bo-la, s. [Native name (?).] (See com- 
pound.) 


mabola-fruit, s. 


Bot. : Diospyros mabola or discolor, a tree wild 
in the Philippine Islands, 


Mac, pref. (Gael. =son.] A prefix used ex- 
tensively in Scotch names; as, MacGregor, 
MacDonald, &c. It corresponds with son in 
surnames of Teutonic origin, Fitz in those of 
Romance —— Ap or Ab in Welsh surnames, 
and 0 in Irish. 


ma-ca’'-co(1), ma-cau’-co, s. [The native 
name. } 


(Moste.] To 


Zool.: Buffon’s name for Lemur catta, the 
Ring-tailed or Cat-like Lemur. Colour, chin- 
chilla-gray, with a banded tail of black and 
pray rings, under parts white. The hind 

bs exceed the fore limbs in height, and 
this gives the body an arched appearance. 
They are readily domesticated, and may be 
often seen in captivity. They range along the 
south and west coasts of Madagascar, 


ma-—ca’-co (2), s. [Nativename(?).] (See the 
compounds.) 


“ A gad-fily found at Cayenne is distinguished b: 
name of the macaco-worm; it. . 
the skin of oxen and dogs in South A: 
accidentally found some 
Beneden > Animal Parasites, p. 175. 

ma-ca-ciis, s. [(Latinised from Fr. macaque.) 
J, Zool.: A genus of Catarhine Monkeys, 
and the section of it having the tail long, gene- 
rally both with cheek pouches and natal cal- 
losities. Macacus Inwus is the Barbary Ape, 
the species a colony of which is on the Rock 
of Gibraltar. This is the only recent monkey 
found in Europe. Macacus Silenus is the 
Wanderoo of India. Called also Inuus (q.v.). 
Several other species are known, which are 
described under their popular names, 

2. Paleont.: Found in the Upper Miocene 
” f the Siwalik Hills, and the Pliocene of 

faly and the South of England. 


maAc-Ad-am-i-zation, s. (Eng. macadam- 
iz(e); -ation.) The act, art, or process of 
macadamizing a road. The stone is broken 
into angular pieces of a uniform size, and, after 
being laid, is consolidated and levelled by 
means of heavy rollers. A mode of paving 
roads introduced by Macadam, the metal or 
surface stone consisting of pieces of granite, 
whinstone, limestone, or hard freestone, ac- 
cording to the kind of rock which is acces- 
sible. 


“ Neither the government nor the inhatitants are 
for a time willing to goto the expense of sacadami- 
zation.”"—A. Trollope 


* Australia, i, 493, 


mic-Ad’-am-ize, vt. [Named after Mac- 
adam, the introducer of the system.) To 
pave, cover, or repair a road by the process of 
macadamization (q.¥.). 


mac-Ad’-am road, s. [After Macadam, the 
inventor, and road.) A road formed by mac- 


adamization. 
ma-ca’-6, s. {Macaw.] 


a ue’ (que as k), «. 
native name.]} 


(Fr., from the 


Zoology : 

1, Sing.: Macacus cynomol, the Common 
Macaque, which may be taken as the repre 
sentative of the long-tailed section of this 
genus. Habitat, the islands of the Malayan 
Archipelago. In the adult Macaque, the body 
is large in ranean to the limbs, and the 
shoulders a normally developed ; the limbs 
are short, as is the fur. Olive-brown, spotted 
with black, on the head and body, gray on the 
limb ; tail blackish. It is quiet and good- 
ete ahr when young, but becomes savage 
and brutal as it grows older. Albinoes of this 
species sometimes occur. 


2. Pl.: The genus Macacus (q.v.). 


mic-a-rin-ga, s. (Native name.] 

Bot.: A genus of Euphorbiacew, tribe 
Acalyphese. Macaranga dentata and M. guin- 
miflua, trees found in Sikkim, are used for 
fencing or temporary huts. M. indica and M. 
tomentosa yield gum resins ; that of the latter 
tree is used, according to Gamble, medicinally, 
and for taking impressions. (Calcutta Exhib. 
Report.) 

ma-car’-i-a, s. 
happiness, bliss.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 


Me varide (q.v.). Macaria liturata is the 
lav ay-barred Angle found in fir woods. 


Mg -_ar’-i-ans, s. pl. [For etym. see def.] 
Church Hist. : The Monothelites of Antioch, 
so called from Macarius, who was patriarch 
at the time of the second Council of Con- 
stantinople (a.p. 620), at which he defended 


(Gr. paxapia (makaria) = 


his opinions, but was condemned. [Monors- 
ELITES. ] 
ma-car-i-das, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. macar(ia); 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Entom. ; A family of Moths, group Geome- 
trina. Antenne in the males pubescent, 
rarely pectinated, fore wings running into a 
yore tip, hinder ones angular, somewhat 

entate. Larve with ten or twelve legs. 


* mac’-a-rize, v.t. [Gr. paxapigw (macariz 
= to make happy, to bless ; paxapos (makaros 
= happy, blessed.] To bless, to pronounce 
or consider happy, to congratulate, 


“The word macarize has been adopted b; 
men*‘who are familiar with Aristotle, to Seen be word 
wanting in our ee be .-. Men are red for 
what they are, commended for what they do, aud maca- 
mise for what they have.”’— Whately: Bacon ; Essays, 
p. 473. 


ma&c-ar-0-ni, m&c-car-0-ni,s. &a. (0. 
Ital. maccaroni = a kind of paste meate boiled 
in broth and drest with butter, cheese, and 
spice (Florio); Ital. maccheroni ; cf. Gr. waxa- 

ia (makaria) =a mess of broth and pearl- 
rley, a kind of porridge.) 

A, As substantive : 

I, Lit. : An article of food composed of the 
dough of fine wheaten flour, made into long, 
slender tubes varying in diameter from one 
eighth of an inch to an inch. It is a favour- 
ite food in Italy. 


“He doth learn to make strange sauces, to eat an- 
chovies, maccaroni, &c."—Ben Jonson; Cynthia's Re 
8. 


Oxford 


*II, Figuratively : 
1. A medley, an extravagance, an idle fancy, 
2. A droll, a fool. 

8. A fop, a dandy, an exquisite. They led 
the fashion from 1770 to 1775. They were 
distinguished by the immense knot 
of artificial hair worn by them, a fir) 
very small cocked hat, jacket, waist- Ay} 
coat, and small-clothes very tight jy 
to the body, and a walking-stick 
ornamented with long tassels. 

“This fellow would turn rake 
and macaroni, if he was to stay 

here a week longer."—Garrick: 

Bon Ton, i. 1. Py) 

4, (Pl.): A body of soldiers & 
from Maryland during the War 
of Independence, so called on 
account of their showy uniform, 

*B. As adj.: Foppish, fa- 
shionable, dandy, affected. 

“Ye travell’d tribe, ye macaroni 


train, 
Of French friseurs and nosegays ~ 
justly vain . . 
Lend me your hands,” 
Goldsmith - Epilogue, spoken by 
Mrs. Bulkley. ¥ 
* mAc-a-ro-ni-an, * mac-ca-ro-ni-2n, 
a. & s. (Eng. macaroni ; -an.] 
A. Asadj.: The same as MAcaRon! (q.Y.)- 


MACARON!. 


bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dal 
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B. As subst. : Macaronic verse. 


“The macaronian is a kind of burlesque poetry, 
eonsisting of a jumble of words of different languages, 
with words of the vulgar. tongue latinized, and latin 
words modernized,”—Cambridge :. Scribleriad, bk, ii. 
(Note: 16.) 


mic-a-ron‘-ic, 
a-ron’-ick, a.& s. 
quacaront (q.V.).] 

A, As adjective: 

J. l’t.: Of or pertaining to the dish or 
food macaroni. 

Il. Figuratively: 

1, Pertaining to or like:a macaroni ; empty, 
trifling, vain, affected. 

2. Consisting of a jumble or mixture of ill- 
formed words, or of every-day words to which 
Latin terminations have been added, or of 
Latin or other foreign words Anglicized : as, 
mucaronic verse. 

B. As substantive : 


1. A confused heap, medley, or jumble of 
geveral things. 

2. Macaronic verse. 

J Macaronic verse or poetry: A term first 
employed by Theophilo Folengo (otherwise 
Merlinus Coccaius), in 1509, to designate a 
kind of humorous or ludicrous verses, in which 
words of other languages, with Latin termina- 
tions or’ inflections are mixed up with Latin 
words. Verses in which foreign words are 
ludicrously distorted and jumbled together. 


[Fr., from 


[Fr. macaronique, from 


mc-a-ro6n’, * mak-a-ron, s. 
Ital. macaroni = macaroni (q.v.). | 
1. A kind of small sweetcake or sweet bis- 
euit made of flour, almonds, eggs, and sugar. 
“‘Marchpane and dry sucket, macaroons and diet 
bread."—Albumazar, ii. 3. 
*2. A low, coarse fellow, a finical fellow, 
® macaroon. 


“T sigh, and sweat, 
To hear this maxaron talke, in vaine.” 
Donne: Satires, sat. 4. 


Ma-cart’-ney,s. [For etym. see compound.] 


Macartney-cock, s. 

Ornith. : Huplocomus ignitus, a gallinaceous 
bird, first. described in the account of Lord 
Macartney’s embassy to China. Length of 
adult male, about two feet. It hasia general 
resemblance to the Impeyan-pheasant in its 
rich metallic colouring, but the middle of the 
back is brilliant orange ; the tail bluish-green, 
orange, and white. Habitat, Sumatra and the 
adjacent islands. 


@Ma-cis’-sar, s. {See def.] The name of a 
district in the island of Celebes, in the Eastern 
Archipelago. 


Macassar-oil, s. An oil used for pro- 
moting and strengthening the growth of the 
hair, so named from having been originally 
brought from Macassar. The name is now 
commonly givcon toa prepared mixture of 
castor and olive-oil. 


“ In earthly virtue nothing could surpass her, 
Save thine incomparable oi/, Macassar.” 
Byron. Don Juan, i. 17, 


ma-cau’-cd, s. [Macaco.] 


ma-caw’, * ma-ca/-d, *mac-cAw’, s. [The 
native name in the West Indian Islands, 
Ornith. : The popular name for any member 
of the South American family Araide, and 
more strictly of the genus Ara (Brisson), or 
Macrocereus (Vieillot). The macaws are re- 
markable for their sizeand the beauty of their 
plumage. They are less docile than the true 
parrots, can rarely be taught to articulate 
more than a few words, and their ery is harsh 
and disagreeable. The Scarlet Macaw, Ara 
macao, is. a very handsome bird ; the principal 
colour is bright-red, with blue rump, vent, 
tail-coverts, and quills, and greenish-blue and 
yellow wing-coverts, tail, two-thirds of whole 
length blue and crimson. The Red and Blue 
Macaw, A. aracanga, resembles the first 
species, but the middte of the wing-coverts is 
bright yellow. The Green Macaw, A. mili- 
tarts, has lively green plumage, lower back, 
upper tail, and wing-coverts blue, the under 
surface orange-yellow. The Blue and Yellow 
Macaw, A. wrarauna, is one of the handsomest 
of the genus. Waterton (Wanderings im South 
America (ed. 1879), p. 196) says of it: ‘‘The 
flaming scarlet of his body, the lovely variety 
of red, yellow, blue, and green in his wings, 
the extraordinary length of his scarlet tail, all 
seem to join and demand for him the title of 
emperor of the parrots.” 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, cil 


mae-ca-ron-ic, mac- | 


macaronic—mace 


macaw-bark, s. 
Bot. : Solanum mammosum, 


macaw-=fat, s. 
Bot. : A West Indian name for the Oi Palm, 
Eleis guineensis. 


macaw-tree, s. 

Bot. : (1). Acrocomia fusiformis, and (2). A. 
lasiospatha ; the latter is called the Great 
Macaw-tree. 


Mic-ca-bée'-an, a. (Eng. Maccabe(e) ; -an.] 
Pertaining or relating to the Maccabees. 


Mac’-ca-beeg, s. pl. [Lat. Maccabeus; Gr. 
MaxkaBatos (Makkabaios) ; from Heb. N11?! 
(maqgabhoth), or NAR? (maggebheth) =a ham- 
mer; from the last three letters of the names 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. on the banner of 
the tribe of Dan, or from the first letters of 
the Hebrew words Tim DRI THI D (Mi 
kamokah baelim Jehovah) (‘Who is like unto 

\ Thee, O Lord, among the gods?”’) in Exod. 
xy. 11.) 

Jewish Hist. : A name applied toa patriotic 
family whose achievements were most notable. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, a Syrian king, having 
been expelled from Egypt by the Romans, re- 
lieved his vexation by attempting to put down 
the Jewish worship. Palestine then being 
under his sway, the aged Mathathias, priest 
of Modin, was urged to set his people the 
example of sacrificing tothe Greek gods. In 
place of doing so, he killed the king’s mes- 
senger, and escaped to the mountains, his 
sons being companions of his flight. Their 
names were John called Caddis, Simon ealled 
Thassi, Judas called Maccabzeus, in eonnec- 
tion with whom the name Maccabees origin- 
ated, Eleazar called Avaran, and Jonathan 
called Apphus. The revolt began B.c. 168, and 
in 165 Judas took Jerusalem, and purified the 
Temple in commemoration of which the winter 
festival called the Feast of Dedication was 
annually kept, and is alluded to in John 
x. 22. After achieving success, a, Maceabean, 
called also an Asmoneean, dynasty reigned for 
about a. century, Herod the Great, slaughterer 
of the infants of Bethlehem, putting to death 
Hyrcanus, the last scion of the house, though 
he was inoffensive, pious, and the high priest. 


{ The Books of Maccabees: Four books of our 
present Apocrypha, with a fifth not in that 
collection. 

1 Maccabees: A work giving an account of 
the Maccabean struggle, with a simplicity 
and ceandour which render its statements 
eminently credible. It seems to have been 
written originally in Hebrew by a Palestinian 
Jew, probably a Sadducee. It never formed 
part of the Jewish canon or the Christian 
canons of Melito, Origen, the Council of 
Laodicea, Cyril, St. Hilary, Athanasius, 
Jerome, &c. It was first received into the 
canon by the Council. of Hippo (a.p. 393) and 
that of Carthage (a.p. 397), the modern Council 
of Trent confirming their decision. The Roman 
Church considers it.an inspired production ; 
the Protestant, uninspired but of high his- 
torical value. 

2 Maccabees: A much less valuable pro- 
duction than 1 Maceabees, It was compiled 
by a person whose name is not given, from a 
more extended narrative written by Jason of 
Cyrene. Jason’s book seems to have been 
published about B.c. 160 The object of the 
compiler is to exhort the Jews to keep the 
Jewish faith, and: especially to venerate the 
temple at Jerusalem. The writer gives an 
incident which he alleges to have occurred 
during the attempts made by Heliodorus to 
plunder the temple. He: concludes with the 
victory of Judas Maceabreus over Nicanor, 
B.c. 161. He has not a critical mind, and 
some of his narratives have a mythic air. 


3 Maccabees: A book narrating events 
earlier than the Maccabean times. It com- 
mences with Ptolemy IV (Philopator), B.c. 217, 
wishing to enter the Holy of Holies, the high 
priest having in vain remonstrated, prayed 
against him, causing him to be struck with 
paralysis. Enraged in consequence, the 
monarch, on reaching Egypt, wreaked his 
vengeance on the Alexandrian Jews. Most of 
them having refused at his bidding to be 
initiated into the orgies of Bacchus, were 
confined to the Hippodrome, to be trampled 
to death by 500 drunken elephants. Through 
divine interposition, the elephants turned on 
the soldiers instead of attacking the Jews. 


The king, relenting at the spectacle, set the 
Jews frees A festival was instituted to com- 
memorate the deliverance. The author seems 
to have been an Alexandrian Jew, who wrote 
in Greek. 

4 Maccabees: A work written toencourage 
the Jews, who lived in the midst of a con- 
temptuous heathen population, to remain 
true to the Jewish faith. Its reasonableness 
is insisted on, and its power to control the 
passions and inspire fortitude. As an illus- 
tration, the author gives the history of the 
Maccabean martyrdoms. It seems to have 
been written a.p. 39 or 40. 

5 Maccabees: This work. embraced the 
history of 178 years, from Heliodorus’s attempt 
to plunder the treasury at Jerusalem, B.c. 184, 
to B.c. 6, when Herod was on the throne. 
There are many parallelisms with Josephus. 
It is a valuable historical production. It was 
a compilation made by a Jew after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, from ancient Hebrew 
records. (Ginsburg, in Cycl. Bib. Liter.) 


*mac-caw’,s. [Macaw.] 


* mae~co, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A gambling 
game. 


“ His ancle was still at the macco table."—7. Hook, 
Manel many Friends. 


mic’-céu-ba, mic’-co-bdy, ‘mac-cu- 
bau, ma-cou-ba, s. {From Maccouba, in 
Martinique, where the tobacco, from which it is 
manufactured, is cultivated.) A kind of snuff 
scented with attar of roses. 


ma¢e (1), s. (0, Fr. mace, mache (Fr. masse), 
from Lat. * matea=a beetle, formed in the 
dimin. mateola=a beetle, a mallet; Ital. 
mazza; Sp. & Port. maza.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 2. 

2. An ornamented staff of silver or other 
metal, originating in the military mace, borne 
before judges, magistrates, and others in 
authority. It was originally decorated.at its 
summit with canopy-work, and is.now, gene- 
rally surmounted by a crown. 


“Tt was necessary to put the Speaker in the chair 
and the mace on the table for the purpose of restoring 
order,"—Macaulay : Hist. Ing., ch. xix. 


3, A macebearer (q.v.). - 


4, Apoliceman’s club. (U.S&.) 


IL, Technically : 

1. Leather: A eurrier’s mallet with a 
knobbed face, made by the insertion of pins 
with egg-shaped heads. It is used in leather- 
dressing to'soften and supple the tanned hides, 
and enable them te absorb the oil, &c. It is 
analogous to the fulling-hammer. 

2, Old: Armour: A military implement used 
for dealing heavy blows, aud constructed so 
as to fracture armour, It was frequently car- 
ried by horse-soldiers at the saddle-kow, 
where it was suspended by.a thong which 
passed through the upper part of the handle ; 
this thong was wound round the wrist. to pre- 
vent its loss by the force of a blow. It had 
many forms: a simple iron club, a spiked 
club, a pointed hammer. In the times of the 
Plantagenets the mace was used in battles and. 
tournaments, and was superseded by the 
pistol in the time of Elizabeth. The mace 
is still retained among the Turkish irregular 
cavalry. 

“Tho heo were therg out ymengd with swerdes & with 
mac a Robert of Gloucester, p. 48. 

3. Billiards: A heavy rod or cue, used in 

pushing a ball along the’ table. 


mace-bearer, s. An. officer who carries 
the mace before a judge or other person in 
authority. 
“John, Bishop of Lincoln, with purse-bearer, mace- 
bearer, six hoy-angels playing on musical instruments, 


and six Latin verses,”"—Walpole: Catalogue of En- 
gravers, vol. v. 


* mace-proof, a. Secure against arrest. 


mace (2), s. (Fr. macis; Ital. mace; Lat. 
macis, macir; Gr, waxep (maker).] The aril 
of Myristica moschata. [NuTMEG,] 
{| Red Mace is the aril of Pyrrhosa tingens, 
and White Mace that of Myristica Otoba. 


“The fruit hereof (nutmeg) consisteth of four parts; 
the first or outward ne is a thick and carnous cover: 
ing like that of a walnut, the second a dry and floscu- 
lous ‘coat, commonly called mace.”—Browne : Vulgar 
Errours, bk, ii. ch. vi. 


| Reed mace: 
Bot.: The genus Typha. 


we, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 20, pot, 
b, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, S¥riam. ,c=é6: ey=a& qu=kw. 


- 


* “ 


has been infused. 


hi 
to dlopoos bin ca rags yt of mageate with hopes 


Hiaig-€-do-ni-gn (1), a. & s, [See def.] 


A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Macedoni 
& district in the north of Grea or its inbabe. 


B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Macedonia, : 


Macedonian-phalanx,s. (PHaLanx,] 


M&c-8-dd-ni-an (2), a. & s. [See def.] 


A. As adj.: Pertaining to, or in an 
‘conne: ted with the tena hag ee Mamedenio 
as, the Macedonian heresy 

B. A: substantive : 

Church Hist. iS : A sect which came into 
existence towa’ the end of the Arian con- 
troversy, taking its name from Macedonius, 
who become Patriarch of Constantinople in 
841. He taught that. the Hi was. 
“subordinate to the Father and to the Son, 
unlike to them in substance, and a creature.” 
Macedonius, who was a semi-Arian, was de- 
— by the Arians in 360; and his special 

ets were condemned at. the Couneil of 
Constantinople in 9381, 
bishops were found to s rt them. In 
that Council the clause defining the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost was added to the Nicene 
Creed. The an were ¢alled also 


where thirty-six 


22a-g6l'-16-ddn, s. (Gr. pdxcdra (makella) 


=a pickaxe with one. point, a kind of spade, 
and SE (odous), genit. dSovros (odontos) = a 


. Paleont.: A us of Lacertilians, founded 
on portious of npper and lower jaw, with 
teeth, from a slab of Purbeck shwater 
stone. (Qwen.) Nicholson (Paleont., ii. 205) 
says; ‘‘These are; perhaps the first traces in 
the stratified series of Jurassic period of 
remains, the affinities of which to the typical 
Lacertide cannot be disputed.” 


mag -Ene, s. (Eng. mace); -enz.] 


Chem. : A hydrocarbon present in 
Booeine — It. boils at 160°, and 
is distinguished from oil of turpentine by not 
forming a crystalline hydrate when mixed 
with alcoho! and nitric acid. 


. 


mag’-ér (1), s: (Eng. mace (1); -er.] 


Scots Law : Officers eae a Supreme 
Courts in Scotland, appointed ‘by the Crown. 
Their duty is to keep silence in the court, 
and execute the orders of the courts, if ad- 
dressed to them. They hold their office for 
life, and are paid by . (Chambers.) 


salary. : 
tired, macer of 
courte: ieare te uloiion Perth 


* mac-ér (2), s. (Eng. Mace (2),s.) A medi- 


cinal bark, said to be useful in dysentery. 


~6r-Hte, vt. [Lat. maceratus, pa. par. 
 macero = to steep; macer= lean; Gr. 
paoow (mass6) = to knead, to wipe.] 
*]. To make lean; to wear away. 
” himself in a 
serie on eruise +} Sites iuian et sakers Queen Etieabeth 
1595). 
* 2. To mortify ; to harass with hardships; 


EO enn 
| : e! 
' ane ee apanade ¢ Virgit's Gnat, 4. 
3. To steep almost to. solution; to soften 
steeping ‘c soak ; to separate the parts 
pe the digestive process. 


- distilling continually, serves well to 
nes ok oor meat.”—Aay: On the Crea- 
tion, pt. li. 


maceratus, r. of macero = to macerate ; 
Fr. easirasion ap maceracion ; Ital. macera- 
sione. 


*, The act or process of wasting or making 


Bed 2, The state of becoming lean or wasted. 

8. The act of harassing or a pe? ie 

“4 true and serious maceration of our es by an 
absolute Y raining, f sustenance.’"— 
speoltt an tenon to His Maleay, Bazch 30, 1628. 

The act, process, or operation of soften- 

ing by steeping, or by the digestive oan 

-“- ex as i . ffen ‘ e 
and _— ennopsions ere mtentio maceration.” 
“reeiyn: Acetaria. 


» s Warm ale in which mace miac-far’-lan-ite, s. 


ma - chic’- 5 -1at - 6d, a. 


boi, 3 péUt, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, & 
ieee tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhin. 


Macedonian—machine 


famed after T, 4 
farlane ; suif. -ite itin Ey iad 

Min. : A name given to a ular mixture 
Gt redmicolomed 8 with other minerals, 
occurring at Silver Islet, Lake Superior, with 
metallic silver. This ore appears to contain 
several supposed new minerals, two of which 
have been named huntilite (after Dr. 1. 
Sterry Hunt), and animikite (from animikie, 
the native name for thunder), respectively, 
The former is assumed from analyses to be an 
arsenide of silver, with the formula AggAs ; 
the latter, an antimonide of silver, having the 
formula AggSb. But Macfarlane, who has well 
investigated these minerals and other mineral 
mixtures contained in this ore, considers that 
further examination is necessary before the 
above can be recognised as mineral species, 


ma-chee'-ri-iim, s. [Gr. payaipiov (machat- 
rion) = a surgeon's knife.] 
Bot.: A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
tribe Dalbergier. It furnishes the Itaka- 
wood of Guiana. Macherium firmum, M. 
incorruptivile, and M. legale are ‘large trees, 
which yield an inferior kind of rosewood. 
They are from Brazil. 
a i’-rd-diis, s. (Gr. udxarpa(machaira) 
=a large knife or dirk, a dagger, a sabre, and 
ddovs (odous), genit. dd0vro0s (odontos) = a tooth.) 

Paleont.; Sabre-toothed tiger, a genus of 
Felide, having the upper canines. extraordi- 
narily developed, trenchant, aud sabre-shaped, 
with serrated margins. In it the organization 
reaches the highest power of destruction. 
Range in space : through India, the continent 
of Europe, Britain, and North and South 
America. Range in time from the Miocene 
to the close of the Upper Miocene period. 


ma’ -cha-lath, ma’—ha-lath, s. [Heb.] 
This word occurs in the title of Psalms liii. and 
Ixxxviii. ; the former is inscribed to the “chief 
musician upon Mahalath,” the latter to the 
“chief musician upon Mahalath Leannoth.” 
Mahalathis bysomeauthors traced (likeMachol) 
to a root meaning pierced or bored; hence it 
is thought these Psalms were accompanied 
by fiutes. It is generally thought that the 
term leannoth refers to antiphonal singing. 
Other writers consider the titles of these and 
several other Psalms to be a reference to well- 
known tunes to which they were to be sung. 


* mache, s. [Matcu.] 


ma-ché'-té, s. [Sp.] A Spanish implement 
for cutting cane, corn, vines, &. 


ma-che’-tés, s. [Gr. waxynris (machites)=a 
lighter, a warrior; waxy (maché) = a fight.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Scolopacide, contain- 
ing only one species, Machetes pugnaz, the 
Raff (q.v.). The name has reference to the 
pugnacious habits of the bird, and was pro- 
posed by Cuvier in his Regne Animal fea. 
1817). It has been adopted by Gould, Selby, 
and Temminck. Others refer the bird to the 
genus Tringa (q.v.). patroats 3 
# ins Cy 
8) oi tor tomer tee weenie barwtn : Descent of 
fan (1871), li. 84. 


Mach-i-a-vé-li-an, a. & s. [See def.) 


A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Nicolo 
Machiavelli, an Italian writer, secretary and 


emit sa, eS to the republic of Florence; | 


following the example or teaching of Machia- 
vel; politically cunning; crafty; using du- 
plicity or bad faith. 

B. As subst. : One who follows the example 
or teaching of Machiavel. 


Miuch-i-a-ve'-li-an-igm, Ma&ch/-i-a- 
vél-ism, s. [Eng. Machiavelian ; -ism.] 
The principles or system of statesmanship 
taught or carried ont by Machiavel: that 
right should be systematically subordinated 
to expediency, and that all means might be 
resorted to, however treacherous or unlawful, 
for the establishment and maintenance of the 

wer of the ruler over his subjects ; political 
cunning or duplicity. 
6-late, vt. [Low Lat. machicolatus, 
pa. — ia machicollo.] [Macnic- 
oLaTion.] To form or furnish with machic- 
olations. 
(MAcnicoLATE.) 
Formed or furnished with machicolations. 


“ Glared machicolated tower.” 
; oe a rare : Last Tournament, 


em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. 
-cious, tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel. del 
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ghic-6-la'-tion, s. (Low Lat. machico- 
lamentum, from O. Fr. maschecoulis ; Fr. ma- 
checoulis, machecoulis, mdchicoulis, a word of 
doubtful origin ; erhaps from O. Fr. masche, 
Fr. mdche = match, combustible matter, and 
O. Fr. coulis = flowing.] 

Ll. Arch. & Eng. : 
corbels supporting 
4 projecting para- /} 
pet. They were 
much employed in 
castellated architec. | 
ture, and were in- 
tended for the pur. 
pose ofallowing mis- 
siles, molten lead, 
hot pitch, &e., to 
be hurled or poured 
down on assailants 
approachi near 
the walis. Ps 

2. The act of hurl- 


MACHICOLATION, 
(Tower over South a 
Bodiam Castle, Sussex, 


ing missiles, or pouring molten lead 
through the apertures described inl, ” a, 


*ma-chi-cot, s. [Fr.] An obsolete term for 
one of the chori ministri minores of a eathe- 
dral, who, in singing, added passing-notes be- 
tween intervals of the plain-song; or, accord- 
ing to others, added a part to the plain-song at 
an interval of a third or fourth, thus forming 
a@ sort of organum or diaphony. The music 
thus sung was called machicotage, 


ma-chi-céu-lis’ (s silent), s. [Fr.] 
Fort.: A projecting gallery with loopholes 
arranged to obtain a downward fire on an 
enemy. [MACHICOLATION,] 


*ma-chi-na, s. [Lat.]. A machine (q.v.). 
** And the world’s machina, : 
Upheld solong, rash into atoms rent.” 
Henry More : On Godliness, p. 42. 
Y Deus ex machina: A phrase used to de- 
scribe the intervention of a god in the classical 
drama and epic poetry; in modern literature 
theunexpected introduction of some important 
personage, or the occurrence of some improb- 
able event to enable a dramatist ornovelist to 
escape from an awkward situation. The allu- 
sion is to the machina, a machine by which 
gods and heroes were represented passing 
through or floating in the air. Nineteenth 
century experience has failed to improve on 
the rule for the introduction of supernatural 
beings which Horace laid down two thousand 
years ago: phe 
“Ne us i ice nodus 
ane caer ne "ae Poetica, 191, 19% 
*ma-chin'-al, a. ([Lat. machinalis, from 
machina =a machine ; Fr. machinal; Sp. ma- 
quinal ; Ital. maechinale.] Of or pertaining to 
a machine or machines, 


* mach’-i-nate, v.t. & 4. [Lat. machinatus, 
pa. par. of machinor = to contrive ; machina 
= a machine.] 

A. Trans.: To contrive, to plan, to form, 
as a plot or scheme. 
B. Intrans. : To plot, to scheme, 


“ How long will you machinate§ 
Persecute with causeless hate !" 
Sandys : Psalm, p. 96. 
ma&ch-i-na/-tion, s, [Lat. machinatio, from 
machinatus, pa. par. of machinor=to con- 
trive; Fr. machination ; Sp. maquinacion ; 
Ital. macchinazione.] 
1. The act of plotting, scheming, orcontriv- 
ing plans or schemes for the accomplishment 
of some object, generally bad. 


“The energy and vigour that is necessary for great 
evil machina 3. —Burke: To a Member of the Nit, 
Assembly. 


2. A plot, a plan, a scheme, a contrivance. 


“One Whig historian talks of the machinations of 
the republicans, another of the machinations of the 
Jacobites.”"—Mucaulay: Hist. Bng., ch. xiv. 


* mich’-i-na-tor, s. [Lat., from machinatus, 
pa. par. of machinor; Fr. machinateur; Sp. 
maquinador ; Ital. maechinatore.] One who 
machinates, plots, or intrigues with evil de- 
signs ; a plotter, a schemer, 


“The cunning machinator pretends the exaltation 
of the freeneas of that grace which he designs to dis- 
honour and defeat."—Glanvill : Sermons, ser. 10. 


oe’, *ma-chune, s._ [Fr., frum Lat. 
machina, from Gr. pnxavy (méchane) = a con- 
trivance, a machine, from piyxos*(méchos) = 
means, contrivance ; Sp. maquina; Ital. mac 
china.) 
I, Literally : 
1. Awinstrument of a lower grade than an 


-inge 
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engine, its motor being distinct from the 
operating part, whereas the engine is auto- 
matic as to both. It is also distinct from a 
tool, as it contains within itself its own guide 
for operation. A contrivance by means of 
which a moving power is made to act upon 
any body, and communicate motion to it. 
Machines are simple and compound, complex 
or complicated. The simple machines are 
the six mechanical powers : viz., the lever, the 
wheel and axle, the pulley, the inclined plane, 
the wedge, and the screw. In compound ma- 
chines two or more of these powers are com- 
bined for the production of motion, or the 
application or transmission of force. Ma- 
chines employed in the manufacturing arts 
are named according to their products, as lace- 
machines, rope-machines, paper-machines ; or 
to the processes they perform, as spinning- 
machines, printing-machines,sawing-machines, 
&e. Other machines are classed according to 
the forces by which they are put in motion, as 
hydraulic machines, pneumatic machines, &c. 
The powers employed to transmit or apply 
force through machines are various, as the 
muscular strength of men or animals, wind, 
water, air, gas, electricity, steam, &c. 
ah eat part of the machines made use of in those 
manufactures in which labour is most subdivided, 
were originally the inventions of common workmen,” 
—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. i. 
* 2, An engine ; a battering engine. 
*3, Any complicated body, in which the 
parts have their several duties or offices. 
“Weare led to conceive this great machine of the 
world to have been once in a state of greater simpli- 
city.”—Burnet : Theory of the Earth, 
Il. Figuratively : 
1, An engine, a contrivance. 
“ With inward arms the dire machine they load.” 
: Dryden: Virgil; Aineid ii. 25. 
/ 42. In England a public coach ; in Scotland 
® light vehicle for travellers. 
“The machine trundled on for a couple of hundred 
's."—Diekens : Sketches by Boz; Mr. Minns. 
3. A bicycle or tricycle. (Colloquial.) 


“‘As we proceeded, the machine became more of an 
encumbrance."—Field, Dec. 6, 1884. 


4, Any organization by means of which a 
desired effect is produced, or a system carried 
out ; a complex system by which any institu- 
tion is carried on: as, the machine of govern- 
ment. 

5, A term applied in contempt to one who 
acts or is willing to act at the will or bidding 
of another ; a tool; one whose actions do not 
appear to be voluntary or under his own con- 
trol, but to be directed by some external in- 
fluence or agency ; one who appears to act 
mechanically and without intelligence. 

6. Supernatural agency introduced in a 
poem, play, or plot, to effect some object, or 

perform some exploit ; machinery. 

* “The marvellous fable includes whatever is superna- 
tural, and especially the machines of the gods.”— Pope, 

machine-head, s. 

Music: An arrangement of rack and pinion 
for the purpose of tightening and keeping in 
teusion the strings of the double-bass, and 
the guitar, as the ordinary pegs employed to 
stretch the strings are of unequal leverage. 


machine-made, a. Made by machinery, 
as distinguished from hand-made. 


machine-man, s. 


Print.: The English name for the operator 
called in this country a pressman, even as a 
machine boy is with us a feeder or press-boy. 


machine-minder, s. 
Print.: A man who has charge of a printing 
press. ( British.) 
“The machine-minder must examine every sheet for 
some time."—J. Gould ; Letterpress Printer, p. 130. 
machine-ruler,s. A machine for ruling 
paper according to pattern, 


machine-shop,s. A workshop in which 
machines are made, and metal-works, &c., 
prepared for machinery. 


machine-tool, s. A machine in which 
the tool is directed by guides and automatic 
appliances. It is a workshop appliance for 
operating upon materials in the way of shap- 
ing and dressing, having devices for dogging 
the stuff and feeding the tool. Among tools 
of this class for working in metal may be enu- 
merated the lathe and machines for planing, 
slotting, shaping, drilling, punching, and 
shearing. Machine-tools for wood are lathes, 
saws of various kinds, machines for planing, 


fBte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé. sdn: mite, citb, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fall; try, 


machine—mackerel 


moulding, boring, mortising, dovetailing, rab- 
beting, tenoning, shaping, &c. 


machine-work, s. Work done by a 
machine or machinery, as distinguished from 


that done by manual labour. 


ma-chine’, v.t. & i. [Macurnz, s.] 

A. Trans. : To apply machinery to; to ef- 
fect by means of machinery ; specif., to print 
by means of a printing-machine. 

B. Intrans.: To be employed in or upon 
machinery. 


mach’-i-neél, s. 


ma-chin-ér, s. [Eng. machin(e) ; -er.] 
1. One who works or attends to a machine ; 
a machinist. 
2. A horse employed in working or driving 
a machine. 


“Commencing with the high-class thoroughbred 
stallion valued at ten thousand pounds or more, and 
coming down to the ordinary roadster, machiner, and 
agricultural drudge.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 6, 1880. 


ma-chin’-ér-y, s. [Eng. machine ; -ry.] 

J. Literally: 

1, A general term applied to mechanical 
combination of partsfor collecting, controlling, 
and using power, or for producing articles of 
commerce which may otherwise be, more or less 
perfectly, madebyhand. The first class of these 
combinations is usually distinguished by the 
name of engines ; the second, by that of ma- 
chines. 

2. Machines in general; the machines in 
any place collectively : as, the machinery ina 
mill. 

3. The working parts of a machine, engine, 
or instrument designed and constructed to 
apply and regulate force. 

“ Observing the neatness and perfection of the ma- 
chinery, how exactly and constantly every wheel per- 
formed the part to which it was adapted and de- 
signed.”"—Horne: Newton & Hutchinson, 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Any complex system or combination of 
means and appliances designed to keep any- 
thing in motion or action, or to effect a spe- 
cific purpose or object, or to carry on any in- 
stitution or organization: as, the machinery 
of state. 

2. The agencies, especially supernatural, by 
which the plot of an epic or dramatic poem or 
play is carried out to its catastrophe. 


“The machinery, madam, is a term invented by the 
critics, to signify that part which the deities, angels. 
or demons, are made to act @ poem.”—Pope; Rape 
of the Lock; To.A. Fermor. 


ma-chin’-ing, pr. par.,a.,& s. [MAcHINE, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Acting as a machine, oras a 
supernatural agency for the carrying out of 
the plot of an epic or dramatic poem or play ; 
pertaining to the machinery of a poem. 

“Of Venus and Juno, Jupiter and Mercury, I say 
nothing, for they were all machining work.”—Dryden ; 
Virgil; dineid. (Dedic.) 

C. As subst.: The act or process of working 

or effecting with a machine ; specif., printing 
by means of a printing-machine. 


ma-chin’-ist, s. (Eng. machin(e); -ist; Fr. 
machiniste ; Ital. macchinista.] 

1. One who constructs machines or engines ; 

one versed in the principles of machinery. 

“To give a grant to... canal-makers, machinists, or 
manufacturers,”—Brit. Quart. Review, lvii. 198. 

2. One who works or minds a machine. 

“Good dressmaker, hairdresser, and machinist.”— 
Times, Nov. 4, 1875. (Advt.) © 

* 3, One who devises the machinery of a 

poem or play. 

“Has the insufficienc 
graced the imagery of 
Note on Macbeth, 

machinist’s-hammer, s. A hammer 

which has a flat, round face and an edge-peen 
transversely of the helve. In some branches 
of the business it has two faces; in others, 
again, it has one face and a pointed peen for 
riveting. 

* mach’-in-ize, v.t. 
To fashion. 

“The traveller... seems to have machinized th 
rest of the world for his occasion."—Emerson + English 
Traits, ch, iii. 

ma-chol’, mah-hol’, s. [Heb.] A word often 
found in the Old Testament, associated with 
“‘toph ” (timbrel), and almost always rendered 
in the English version by “dances” or ‘‘dan- 
cing.” But some authorities trace the word to a 


[MANCHINEEL.] 


of machinists hitherto dis- 
he poet?”—Stevens: General 


[Eng. machin(e) ; -ize.] 


root meaning ‘‘pierced” or “‘ bored,” and there 
fore Goabidar it to have been a flute. It is 
not improbable that machol and toph may 
mean “pipe and tabor,” but as these two in- 
struments are often associated with dancing, 
our version, and others which follow it, caic 
not in any case be said to be incorrect. 


ma-chro’-min, s. [Eng. ma(clurin); chrom. 
(atic) (from_its many changes in colour), and 
-in(Chem.). ] , 

Chem. : Cy4H9053H20. A crystalline com- 
pound prepared by boiling a concentrated 
solution of maclurin with sulphuric acid and 
zine, and separating by means of ether. It 
forms colourless spangles, which, under the 
microscope appear as tufts or stars of slender 
needles, soluble in ether, and slightly soluble 
in water and alcohol. The solution of machro- 
min in strong sulphuric acid is at first orange- 
red, then yellow; after warming or dilution 
with water it is emerald-green, and, on adding 
an excess of alkali, is changed to a violet. 


ma-¢i-gno (gn as ny), s. [Ital.] 
Petrol.: A siliceous sandstone, sometimes 
containing calcareous grains, mica, &c. It is 

about the age of the London Clay. 


* mag’-i-len-¢y, s. [Eng. macilen(t) ; -cy.] 
Leanness, thinness. 


“That eee and macilency in thei1 looks and 
constitutions.’—Sandys : Ovid. (Pref.) 


*ma¢’-i-lent, a. (Lat. macilentus, from 
macies = leanness, thinness ; macer = thin, 
lean.] Lean, thin, emaciated. 


“A tall macilent man of about fifty was shewn into 
the room.”— Mortimer Collins: The Ivory Gate, ii. 138. 


mac’-in-toésh, mack’-in-tosh, s. [After 
the name of the inventor.] An overcoat or 
cloak of cloth made waterproof by treatment 
with a solution of india-rubber. 


* mAck’-ér-el (1), s. [O. Fr. maquerel; Fr. 
maquereaw = a pander; Dut. makelaar = a 
broker, a pander; makelen = to procure.] A 
pander, a pimp. 


mack’-ér-el (2), * mack’-ar-el, * mack’- 
rel, *ma-que-rel,s. (0. Fr. makerel, from 
the original Latin word (macus or maca), of 
which macula is a dimin.; cf. Sp. maca=a 
stain, a bruise on fruit. (Skeat.)] 

Ichthy. : Scomber scomber (Linn.), S. scombrus 
(Cuy.), the Common Atlantic Mackerel. 
Snout pointing, under jaw projecting, gill- 
covers large and smooth, pectoral and ventral 
fins in advance of the dorsal; five finlets 
above and below the tail, vertically over each 
other; tail crescent-shaped. Above the lateral 
line the colour is a fine green, varied with 
rich blue, and marked with broad, dark, de- 
scending lines. straight in the males, undulat- 
ing in the females; under parts silvery with 
golden tints. Thehome of the Common 
Mackerel may be broadly described as the 
North Atlantic Ocean; it is common in the 
waters of the northeastern United States and of 
Canada, and is taken in immense quantities for 
home consumption and export. It is also abun- 
dant in the North Sea and around the British 
coasts. Itis an extremely valuable food-fish, 
and the mackerel fishery is ouly second in im- 
portance to the herring and cod fisheries. 
The first schools appear it January or Feb- 
ruary ; they are in the best condition towards 
the end-of May, and spawn in the latter half 
of June or the beginning of July. S. colias, the 
Spanish Mackerel, is fornd from Nova Scotia to 
Cape Hatteras. It is not much esteemed. 8S. 
trachurus is the Horse-mackerel, or Scad (q.v.). 
[ScomBrip2&. | 


*mackerel-gale, s. A strong, fresh 
breeze. (Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii. 456.) 


mackerel-guide, s. 
Gar-fish (q.v.). aire 


mackerel-gull, s. 
Ornith.: A popular American name for 
Sterna hirundo, the Common Tern, because it 


is supposed to announce the coming of mack- 
erel. (Bartlett.) 


mackerel-midge, s, 

Ichthy. : Couchia glauca, a soft-finned fish, 
family Gadide. Habitat, the North Atlantic, 
appearing in multitudes in the British Channel 
in May. Length, an inch to an inch and a half, 
Back black or bluish-green ; fins and belly sil- 
very white, Head obtuse, with four project- 
ing barbels, one depending from under jaw. 


A name for the 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


Syrian. »,@=6: ey=a qu=kw. 


mackKinaw blanket—macrophylline 


mackerel-mint, s. 

Bot. : A name for Spearmint (Mentha viridis). 

mackerel-sky, s. 

Meteor. : A sky with small roundish masses 
of cirrocumulus disposed with more or less 


irregularity. It is most freaneatty seen in 
summer. Called also Mackerel-back sky. 


mack’i-naw blank-St, s. The generic 
name of the blankets supplied (originally from 
Fort Mackinaw) to the Piatt of the North- 
west by the United States Government. 


mack’-inaw boat, s. A flat-bottomed, 
pene boat, originally used at Mackinaw, 
ch. 


mack-in-tosh, s. (Macovrosu.] 
mac’-kle, s. [Macute.) 


mac‘le (le as el),s. (Fr. from Lat. macula 
= a spot.) 

1, Her. : The same as MASCLE (q.V.). 

2. Min. : A variety of andalusite (q.v.), oc- 
curring in long tapering crystals in clay-slate, 
They have the axes and angles of a different 
colour from the rest of the crystals, owing to 
&@ regular arrangement of impurities in the 
interior. In transverse section they exhibit 

& cross or a tesselation, the outlines of which 
are frequently-rhombs. (See figures in Dana's 
System of Mineralogy, 1875.) The same as 
CHIASTOLITE. 


fir’-a, s. [Named after Wm. Maclure, 
of the United States, a philosopher and 
naturalist.) 

Bot.: A — of Moracee, 
trees, som: es spiny, with entire or serrated 
leaves and uni flowers. The males in 
racemes, the females in heads, the fruits con- 
sisting of many achenes within the enlarged 
calyx. Maclura aurantiaca is the 
Orange. It is about as large as the human 
hand, orange coloured, and filled with a fetid 
slime, by the Indian tribes of the United 
States, in which it grows, to smear their faces 
when they go out to war. Maclura tinctoria 
— the dyewood called Fustic Gv. The 

t is pleasant, and used in No America 
as a cai ¢ and an anthelmintic. 


ma-clir-é-a, s. (Named after Wm. McClure, 
the American geologist.] 

Zool. : An anomalous genus of Nucleobran- 

chiate Gasteropoda, family Atlantide. It is 


consisting of 


disco' few whorled, with a sinistrally 
sub- operculum. Found in Lower 
Silu rocks, in North America, and Scot- 


land. It may be one of the Heteropoda. 


ma-clire’-ite, s. [Named after Wm. Maclure ; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : The maclureite named by Nuttall is 
included by Dana in the Fassaite group of 
aluminous pyroxenes (q.v.); that named by 
Seybert in the same year is the same as 
chondrodite (q.v.) 


ma-clar’-in, s. [Mod. Lat. maclur(a); -in 
(Chem.).] 
Chem.: A crystalline body extracted from 
fustic, Maclura tinctoria. Dried over sul- 
uric acid, its formula is Cj,;Hj203. Heated 
os 130° it loses one atom of water, its forma- 
tion then being Cj5H 907. It is soluble in 
water and alcohol, But insoluble in ether. 


Mac-mil-lan-ite, s. (For etym. see def.) 
Eccles. & Church Hist. (Pl.) : The followers of 
the Rev. John Macmillan, of Balmaghie, in 
Kirkeudbrightshire, who, in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, aided in laying 
the foundation of the Reformed Presbyterian 
or Cameronian Church. 


miac’-6n, s. [From Macon on the Saone 
where the grapes are grown.) A celebrated 
red French wine, noted for its strength and 


keeping qualities. 


mi&c’-odn-ite, s. {Named after its locality 


Macon Co., North Carolina; suff. -ite (Min.).} 

Min.: A mineral occurring in irregular 
scales associated with corundum (q.v.), at the 
Culsagee mine. Soft; sp. gr. 2°827 ; colour, 
dark-brown ; lustre, pearly. Compos.: silica, 
84°22; alumina, 2153; sesquioxide of iron, 
12°41; esia, 14°46 ; potash, 5°70; loss on 
ignition, 11°85. Exfoliates largely on heating, 
and is speeesy the result of an alteration 
of a chlorite. 


boil, boy; pout, jéwl; cat, gell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion ~ shin; 


mac’-6u-ba, s. [Maccousa.] 
macr., pref. (Macro-.) 


mac-ra'-mé6, s. (From Arab.] (See the com- 
pound.) 


lace,s. An Italian lace, made 
from twine. It is extensively used in church 
decorations, and for the ornamentation of fur- 
niture, The best is that made at Genoa. 


mac’-rau-chéne, s. (MAcRAUCHENIA.] Any 
member of the genus Macrauchenia (q.v.). 


“Tn the Macrauchene the fibula is indeed entire.”"— 
Eng. Encye. (Nat. Hist,), Wii, 573. 


mc-rau-chén’-i-a, s. 

Mod. Lat. auchenia (q.v.).] 

Paleont.: The typical and only genus of 
the family Macrauchenide (q.v.), formerly re- 
ferred to the Camelide, but now placed among 
the Perissodactyla, all the feet being three-toed. 
The lower molars resemble those of Paleothe- 
rium in being doubly crescentic. The general 
form of the skull resembles that of the horse, 
(Nicholson : Paleont., ii. 335.) . 


[Pref. macr-, and 


mac-rau-chén’-i-da, s. (Mod. Lat. 
macrauchen(ia) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 


Paleont.: A family established for the re- 
ception of the genus Macrauchenia, from the 
Pliocene or Post-Pliocene of South America. 


mac-rén-gé-phal-ic, mac-rén-céph’- 

a-loitis, a. [Pref. macr-, and Eng. pho 
encephalous.} Having a long or large brain. 

ma&c-ré-, pref. [Gr. waxpds (makros) = long. 
(For def. on, etym.) ¢ 4 ao 


macro-lepidoptera, s. pl. A collector's 
term for butterflies. Itis of no scientific value. 


mAc-r6-ba’-sis, s. (Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
Baors (basis) = a stepping, a movement.] 
Entom.: A genus of Cantharidez. Macro- 
basis unicolor is an American blister beetle, 
the larva of which feeds on the potato. 


* mAc-r6-bi-Ot-Iie, a. (Gr. paxpdfios (ma- 
krobios), paxpoBioros (makrobiotos) = long- 
lived: uwaxpés (makros) = long; Bios (bios) = 


life ; Fr. macrobiotique.] Long-lived. 


mac-r6-bi-6t-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. mac- 
robiot(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : A family of spiders, order Tardigrada 
(Bear or Sloth Animalcules). It consists of 
microscopic spiders, found in wet moss, and 
in the gutters of houses, &c. They have 
elonga’ bodies, with four legs. They are 
hermaphrodite. So low are they in organiza- 
tion, that they have been placed by some with 
the Infusoria, and by others with the Rotifera. 


mac-r6-bi-0-tiis, s. [Macropioric.] 
Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Macrobiotide (q.v.) Species, Macrobiotus 
huffelandi, M. oberhauseri, &c. 


maAc-ré-céph-a-lois, a. 
and oe oj ~ 


Bot. : A name applied by Richard to dicoty- 
ledonous embryos, with a certain cohesion 
between the cotyledons. 


mi&c-ré-¢ér’-ciis, s. (Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
xépxos (kerkos) = a tail.) 

Ornith.: A genus of Psittacide, sub-family 

Araineg. It contains the Macaws. [Macaw.] 


ma&c-r6-chlo-a, s. [Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
xA6n (chloé), xAoa (chloa) = young green corn 
or grass.) 

Bot.: A genus of Grasses, tribe Stipe. 
Macrochlou (Stipa) tenacissima is a rush-like 
grass found on the sandy coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. It is the original Esparto grass. 


mac’-ré-cdsm, s. (Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
xéopos (kosiios) = the world; Fr. macrocosme.) 
The great world; the universe, or the visible 
system of the world, as distinguished from 
microcosm (q.V.). 


“He calls a man a microcosm, because his body is 
really made up of all the several kinds of creatures the 
macrocosm or greater world of, and so is but a 
model or epitome of the universe."—Soyle ; Works, ii. 54. 


* mac- Y-mic, a. [Eng. macrocosm ; 
-ic.) Of or pertaining to the macrocosm ; ex- 
ceedingly great aud far-reaching; immense, 
comprehensive. P 

gl oe seep Sacto 
in Temple Bar, 1879, p. 87. 


(Pref. macro-, 
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mac-ro-¢ys'-tis, s. [Pref. macro-, and Mod. 
Lat., &e. cystis.] 

Bot. : A genus of Fucacew, family or tribe 
Laminaride. Macrocystis pyrifera is a giant 
Seaweed, with a stem 700 feet long, no thicker 
than the finger. The branches are as slender 

as pack threnin the leaves long and narrow, 
each has at its base a vesicle tilled with air, 
enabling the plant to float. It is met with in 


the ocean in the south temperate and south 
polar zones. 


miac-r6-dic’-tyl, 5. [Macropacryies.] AD 

individual of the family Macrodactyles. 
mic-r6-dic'-t¥l-és, mic-ré-die’-t¥li- 

dés, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., from Gr. paxpos (makros) 
=long, and 8dxrvaos (daktulos)=a finger, a toe.} 

Ornith, : Long-toes ; a sub-order of Gralla- 
tores (q.v.). The feet are furnished with four 
elongated, sometimes lobated, toes, and the 
wings are of moderate size. Beak mostly 
short and compressed, or wedge-shaped. Legs 
robust, not long; neck not very long; tail 
very short, The chief members of the sub- 
family are the Rails, the Waterhens, the Coots, 
and the Jacana. (Nicholson.) 


mac-ro-dic-tyl-ic, maic-ré-dic-tyl- 
otis, a. (Eng. macrodactyl ; -ic, -ous.] Having 
long toes ; an epithet applied to birds of the 
sub-order Macrodactyles. 


maic-ro-dic-tyl’-i-dés, s. pl. [Macro- 


DACTYLES. } 


mac-ro-di-’g’-on-al, s. (Pref. macro-, and 
Eng. diagonal (q.v.).} The longer of the dia- 
gonals of a rhombic prism. 


mac’-ré-dome, s. (Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
S605 (domos)=a building.) [Dome.] 

Crystallog.: A dome parallel to the longer 

lateral axis in the trimetric system. (Dana.) 


mac'-ré-d6n, s. (Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
ddous (odous), genit. ddovros (odontos) = a tooth.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Fishes, family Chara- 
cinide. Macrodon trahira and M, aimara are 
from Cayenne. 


ma&c-r6-glos-sa, s. (Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
yAaooa. (gléssa) = the tongue.] 

Entom.: A genus of Hawkmoths, family 
Sesiide. Macroglossa stellatarwm is British. 
The forewings are smoky brown, marked with 
black ; the hinder ones dull tawny, with the 
base blackish-brown and the head-margin 
reddish-brown ; the body reddish, with black 
and white on the posterior parts. The larva, 
which is variegated and has a caudal horn, 
feeds on bedstraw (Galium) from July to 
August, the perfect insect appearing from 
May to September. 


maAc-ré-glos-siis, s. [Macroaiossa.] 
Zool.: A genus of Bats, family Pteropide. 
Macroglossus minimus is a small fruit-eating 
bat, found in the Himalayas, the Eastern 
Peninsula, the Eastern Islands, and the ad- 
jacent parts of Australia. 


miac-rég-nath-ic, a. (Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
yvabos (gnathos) = a jaw.} 

Anthrop. ; Long-jawed ; a term applied by 
Prof, Huxley to skulls of Neolithic age, met 
with in caves and tombs in Belgium,, France, 
and Spain. 

“The skulls are broad or round, the supra-occipital 
tuberosity, or ‘probole’ prominent, the parleto-oc- 
eipital region often flattened, the supracilias ae 
more strongly marked than in the oval skulls. 
face, instead of being oval, is angular or lozenge-shaped, 
and the upper or lower jaws are so largely develo 
and projected so far beyoud the vertical line drop; 
from the forehead, that the term macrognathic hi 
been happily applied to them by Prof. Huxley.”— 
Dawkins: Early Man in Britain, ch. ix. 


* ma-crol'-6-SY, s. [Gr. saxpodoyia (ma- 
krologia), from paxpoAdyos (makrologos) = talk- 
ing long: saxpds (makros)=long, and Adyos 
(logos) = talk, speech.] Long tedious talk 5 
superfluity of words without meaning. 

ma-croém-é-tér, s. [Pref. macro-, and Eng. 
meter.) An instrument for measuring inacces- 
sible objects by means of two reflectors on a 
common sextant. 


ma&o’-ron, s. [Macrorone.] 

m&c-ré- ph¥l-line, ma-créph’-y1-loiis, 
a. [Gr. paxpddvddrgos (makrophullos): pref. 
macro-, and Gr. dvAAov (phullon) =a leaf.] 


Bot.: Consisting of elongated extended 
leaflets. 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 


-tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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mc-ro-pi-per, s. [Pref. macro-, and Mod. 
Lat. piper (q.v.)-] 

Bot.: A genus of Piperacee, family Piperide 
(d.v.). Macropiper methisticum is the plant 
which the South-sea Islanders call ava or 
kava. It has a thick woody rugged aromatic 
thizome, a tincture of which is used in rheu- 
matism. Macerated in water it is said to 
bring on copious perspiration, and produce a 
cure in persons affected with venereal disease. 


mxc’-ro-pod, s. [MacropopaL.) An indi- 
vidual of the family Macropodia (q.v.). 


mie-rop’-d6-dal, m&c-rop'-d-dois, a. 
[Pref. macro-, and Gr. movs (pous), genit. 
modés (podos) = a foot.] Having large or 
great feet. 


me-r0-po'-di-a, s. pl. [Macrorop1p&, 1(2).] 


maic-ro-po'-di-an, s. [Macroropip#.] 
A macropod (q.v.). 


mic-ro-pod-i-dx, ma-crop'-i-de, s. pl. 
(Mod. Lat. macrop(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -id@.] 

1. Zoology: 

(1) A family of Marsupials, section Phyto- 
phaga, or in Owen's classification Diprodo- 
dontia. There are six incisors in the upper 
jaw, and two in the lower; the canines in the 
upper jaw are small and wanting in the lower 
one; the molars are five on each side above 
and below. The anterior feet, which are small, 
have five toes, each armed with a claw ; the 
hinder ones, which are very large, powerful, 
and well adapted for leaping, have but four, 
the inner one, or great toe, being absent. 
Found in Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Guinea. Genera: Macropus (Kangaroo), Den- 
drolagus (Tree- kangaroo), Hypsiprymnus 
(Kangaroo-rat), &c. 

(2) The first family of Milne-Edwards’s Oxy- 
rhyuchi. They have very long feet, and are 
called in consequence Sea-spiders and Spider- 
erabs. They live in the deep sea. Called also 
Leptopodide (q.v.). Latreille has termed 
them Macropodia. 

2. Paleont.: Huge Macropi are found in the 
Post-Tertiary of Australia with representatives 
of the other genera. They were found in ossi- 
ferous breccias in the Wellington Valley, about 
210 miles west of Sydney, on the river Bell, 
one of ths principal sources of the Macquarie, 
and on the Macquarie itself. Kangaroos seem 
to have been limited to Australia before the 
human period began. The name of the Rheetic 
genus Hypsiprymnopsis of Prof. Boyd-Daw- 
kins suggests a relation to Hypsiprymnus, 
but Prof. Owen considers it to be a Micro- 
lestes (q.v.). 


maAc-ro-po’-ma, s. [Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
Tapa (pomad) =a lid, a cover.] 

Palewont.: A genus of crossopterygious 

Ganoid fishes, family Colacanthini. It is 
found in the Cretaceous rocks. 


mic-rd-pon’-i-dze, s. pl. [Gr. pwoxporovia 
(makroponia) = long labour; Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ichthy. : In Prof. Owen’s classification, the 
twelfth family of his Lepidoganoidei, a sub- 
order of Ganoidean fishes. 


ma-crop’-tér-iis, s. [Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
mrépov (pteron) = a wing, a fin.] Having long 
wings or fins. 


mac -—rd-piis, s. 
(pous) = a foot.) 


Zool. : The typical genus of the family Ma- 
cropodide (q.v.), [KANGAROO.] 


[Pref. macro-, and Gr. movs 


mac-ro-pys-i-a,s. [Pref macro- (q.v.), 

and Gr. mvyy (pugé) = the rump, the buttocks. } 

Ornith. : A genus of Columbide, containing 

the Cuckoo-doves. They have a very long 
graduated and pointed tail. 


ma&c-ro-rhi’-niis, s. (Gr. jraxpdppis (ma- 
krorrhis), genit. waxpdppwos (makrorrhinos) = 
long-nosed.] 

Zool. : A genus of Phocide (Seals). Macro- 
rhinus elephantinus is the Elephant Seal, so 
called from its possessing, when full-grown, a 
short proboscis. It appears to exist. both in 
thenorthern and southern hemispheres, though 
Dr. Gill believes the specimens from the 
former to be specifically distinct, calling 
them M. angustirostra. The Elephant: Seal 
is found abundantly on the coasts of Juan 


macropiper—macula 


Fernandez, the Falkland Islands, &. The 
male is fourteen to sixteen or twenty feet 
long, with a proboscis of a foot; the female 
about nine or ten feet. 
mAc-rd-scéN-i-dés, s. (Gr. poxpockeAris 
(makroskeltés) = long-legged : pref. macro-, and 
Gr. oxéXos (skelos) = the leg.) 
Zool. : The typical genus of the family Ma- 
croscelidide. §Macroscelides typtcus is the 


Elephant Shrew of South Africa. It is about 
five inches long, with a tail of three inches, 


is diurnal, and resides in burrows. M, Rozeti 
is the Algerian jumping-shrew. 
ma&c-ro-s¢é-lid'-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 


macroscelid(es) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide. J 

Zool. : Jumping-shrews, a sub-family of In- 
sectivorous Mammals, resembling shrews, 
but having very elongated hind legs, enabling 
them to advance by a series of jumps. The 
snout is long, and sometimes prolonged into 
a trunk; the tail long, covered with hair. 
The species inhabit Africa. 


mic-ré-scop’-ic, a. [See Mrcascorrc.] 


mAc-r6-spo-ran’-si-tim (pl. mac-r6- 
spo-ran’-gi-a), s.  [Pref: macro-; Gr. 
oropé (spora), or omépos (sporos) = seed, and 
ayyetov (anggeion) = a vessel, a receptacle.] 
Bot. (Pl.): Sporangia of comparatively large 
size, containing macrospores in the Rhizo- 
carpee like Salvinia and Marsilea. [Macro- 
SPORE.] | 


mic-ro-spore, s. [Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
oropa (spora), or omdpos (sporos) = a seed. ] 
Bot. (Pl.): Spores of comparatively large 
size in macrosporangia, as distinguished from 
microspores in microsporangia in the Rhizocar- 
pe, such as Marsilea, Pilularia, and Salvinia. 


miAc-ro-ther’-i-_tim, s. (Pref. macro-, and 
Gr. @npioy (thérion) = a wild animal.]} 

Paleont. : A genus of Edentata founded on 
remains of a large animal, having the hind 
limbs shorter than the fore ones, as for climb- 
ing purposes, rootless teeth, and toes with 
immense claws. It is found in the Miocene 
of France. 


m3c-r6-to’-mi-a, s. [Gr. paxporopéw (ma- 
krotomed) = to prune so as to leave the shoots 
long.] 

Bot. : A genus of Boraginaceses. Macrotomia 
Benthami grows in the Himalayas, and is con- 
sidered useful in diseases of the tongue and 
throat. The bruised roots of M. perennis are 
applied in India to eruptions, and its root 
is used as a dye. 


ma&c-ro -tone, s. 
tone.] 
Gram. : A horizontal line drawn over vowels 


to show that they are to be pronounced long : 
as, mé, fine, tone, de. 


[Pref. macro-, and Eng. 


ma-cro’-totis, a. 


[Macrortus.] Havinglong 
ears ; long-eared. 


ma-cro—tiis, s. (Pref. macro-,and Gr. ods 
(ous), genit. wrds (dtos) = an ear. ] 

Zool. : A genus of Phyllostomide (Vampires). 
Kars very large, united at the base by a mem- 
brane ; nasal appendage, erect ; interfemoral 
membrane large, beyond which the tail pro- 
jects by its last joint. Macrotus Waterhousii 
is the Great-eared Leaf Bat from the West 
Indies ; the length of the head and body is 
two inches and a half; tail, an inch and one- 
sixth. Fur, mose-colour, paler beneath; 
nose-leaf, lanceolate. It is mainly insectivor- 
ous, but sometimes feeds on fruit. Other 
species are M. californicus and M. meaicanus, 
the habitat of which is indicated by their 
specific names, 


miac-rd-typ-olis, a. [Pref. macro-, and Gr. 
Tiros (tupos)= a blow, a type.] 
Numis. : Having a long form. 


ma-crotr’-a, s. [Macrura.] 


ma - crotir’-al, ma -croiir’- oiis, a. 
[Macroura.] The same as Macrurab or 
MAGCRURUS (q.Vv.). 

ma-crotir’-an; s. [Macruran.] 


ma-cerotir’-oiis, a: [Macrurvs.] 


mac-r6-za/-mi-a, s. [ Pref. macro-, and Mod. 
Lat. zamia (q.v.). | 


Bot.: A genus of, Cycadacesee, Macrozamia 
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spiralis is believed to be the species of Zaniia 
growing on the west coast of Australia to the 
height of thirty feet. 


ma-crir’-a, ma-erotir’-a, s. pl. (Ma- 

CRURUS.] 

J. Zool. : Long-tailed Crustaceans ; lobsters, 
a sub-order of Decapoda, having the abdomen 
greatly developed, cylindrical, the seginents 
short, flattened, and expanded laterally ; the 
whole terminated by a broad swimming tiil. 
The antenne are usually large. The feet are 
terminated by nipping claws, The young, on 
being hatched, are not very different in form 
from their parents. They abound in both 
salt and fresh water. The sub-order contains 
the families Crangonide, Astacidez, Thalassi- 
nide, and Palinuride. , 

2. Palewont.: They came into existence im 
palzeozoic times. 


ma-crir-al, ma-crir-otis, ¢. [Ma- 
cRuRA.] Belonging to or having the charac- 
teristics of the family Macrura (q.v.). 


ma-crfir-an, s. (Macrura.J] An individual 
of the family Macrura (q.v.). 


ma-crir-i-dx, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. macrur(us); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idc.} 

Ichthy. : A family of deep-sea Ganoids, dis- 
tributed over all oceans, in great abundance. 
About forty species are known. The body 
terminates in a long, compressed, tapering 
tail, covered with spiny, keeled, or striated 
scales. One short anterior dorsal, the second 
very long, continued to the end of the tail; 
anal as long as second dorsal; no caudal. 
Ventrals thoracic or jugular. (Giinther.) 


maAc-rti-ro’-nis, s. [Macrurvs.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Macruride (q.v.). Snout- 
pointed ; mouth anterior and lateral, with the 
lower jaw projecting. 


ma-crir-tis, s. (Pref. macro-, and Gr. oipda 
(owra) = a tail.) 
Ichthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Macruride (q.v.). Snout produced and coni- 
cal ; mouth inferior. 


*maAc-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. mactatio, from mac 
tatus, pa. par. of macto= to sacrifice.}] The 
act of killing a victim in sacrifice ; a sacrifice. 

‘‘Here they call Cain’s offering, which is descr- ed 
and allowed to be the first fruits of the ground cuiy, 
a sacrifice or mactation.”—Shukford : On the Creation. 
(Pref. ) 

mac-ta/-tor, s. (Lat., from mactatus, pa. 
par. of macto = to sacrifice, to kill.] A mur- 
derer, a killer. 


maec-tra, s. [Gr., =a kneading-trough.] 

1. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Mactride (q.v.). The foot is large and tongue- 
shaped ; the siphons are united and fringed ; 
the shell is nearly equilateral. Habitat, sandy 
coasts, where they burrow just below the 
surface. In the Isle of Arran, Mactra sub- 
truncuta is collected for feeding pigs. One 
hundred and twenty-five recent species are 
known. They are world-wide in their dis- 
tribution, and especially abundant within the 
tropics. 

2. Palewont. ; Thirty species are known, from 
the Lias onward. . 


mac’ tri-de.s. nl. (Mod. Lat., &¢. mactr(a) 
(q.v.) > Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : Trough-shells ; a family of Siphonida, 
subdivision Sinupallialia. Valves, equal, sub- 
triangular, close-fitting; a deep pit for the 
hinge-ligament, triangular in form ; the hinge 
has two diverging teeth; siphonal fold short. 
and rounded, epidermis thick. Mostly ma 
rine, but also found in brackish waters. 


mac’-u-la (pl. m&e’-u-lee), s. (Lat.] 
I, Ord. Lang. : A spot, as on the skin, the 
surface of the sun, or other luminous body, &c. 


“And lastly, the body of the sun may contract suime 
spots or macule greater than usual, and by that means 
be darkened.”—Burnet: Theory of the Earth. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Bot. : A broad, irregular spot or bloteh. 

2. Path. (Pl.): Permanent diseolorations. 
of the skin ; spots or stains white, dark, or 
dusky, with occasionally altered structure. 


macula germinativa, s. 
Anat. & Physiol.: A dark granular spot, 
about z4,5 of an inch in diameter, within the 


germinal vesicle of an ovum. Called also the 
germinal-spot. 


Gate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2%, 0=6; ey =a; qu=Ew. 


’ macula Intea, 8 us 
Anat.: A yellow spot, about 3 of an inch 
in diameter, on the meen the aan it has 
a depreasion in its centre, 
* mae’-y-late, v.t. 
co stain, to blur. 


“They wold not maculate the hi 
a ee pt at Stipes eeetenle 


'* lAc-a-late, * mic-u-lat-Sd, a. [Lat. 
maculatus, pa. par, of maculo = to spot, to 
stain ; macula = a spot, a stein.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: Spotted, stai blurred 
deliled, impure, ie eo p 
“Mi ‘ 
such colout Shakeape? Laude Labour kaa ee 
2, Bot,: The same as BLotcurp (q.v.). 

*aie-u-la-tor-y, a. (Macutare.] De- 

liling, staining. 


“Th I = 
- tao umy, maculatory waters of sin. 


[Macuuarg, a.] To spot, 


Sg oe paris fon in thy ene ‘ 
: us > 
maAc’-u-la-ture, s. [Macura.] 
1, A sheet blotted or blurred in printing. 
2. Blotting-paper. 
ma&c’-ule, s. [(Fr., from Lat. macula = a spot, 
a stain.) 
* 1, Ord. Lang. : A spot, a stain. 
2. Print.: A blurred impression, causing 
Sets ape to appear double; also called a 
mackle. 


who” meet (Macute, s.] Be spot, to 


stai ; in bl 

doviane impression Siobetives files 
“mAc-u- ‘ maculosus, fro 

acide = a rn stdin Of or pai ining 


8 uns upon a surface; spotted, 


Peels cities * mod, 
Dee ae 


Ger. ka-meit, gi-meit 


= vain; Icel. meiddr (pa. par. of meidha) = 
to maim, to hurt ; Goth. ga-maids = bruised, 
maimed ; A.S. mdd, méd = madness.]} 
1. Disordered in intellect ; insane, deranged, 
9 well? Wherefore came this mad fellow to 
thi ‘—2 Kings iv. 2. 


2. Furious or frantic from disease or other 
cause. (Said of animals: as, a mad bull.) 

8. Under the influence of some overpower- 
ing or uncontrollable emotion; extravagant 
in feeling or action ; having lost self-control : 
as— 


(1) Beside one’s self with rage; frantic, 
‘furious, enraged. 

“Her husband hath the finest mad devil of jealousy 

\ (ld ? 


in him... that ever gove frenz; 
Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 1, 


(2) Under the influence of some strong or 
unreasonable passion or desire; infatuated ; 
inflamed with desire. 


“He was mad for her.”"—Shakesp,: Alls Well That 
Bnds Well, v. 8. 


(8) Wildly or extravagantly frolicsome. 
"Do you hear, 3 mad wenches?” — Shakesp. : 
Love's Labour's Lost, 
4. Proceeding from or indicative of mad- 
mess; exceedingly foolish; characteristic of 


@ madman. 
“ This is a way to kill a wife with kindness; . 
And thus Til cur — mud eh pepo oc 5 
J (1) Like mad: Madly, furiously. (Colloq.) 
©) Mad as a hatter: Dangerously mad, 
‘rabid. The expression is a corruption of 
* Mad as an atter,” i.e., adder. (Brewer.) 
(3) Mad as a March hare; (Marca, s. {.] 
(4) To be (go or run) mad after anything : To 
conceive a violent desire for anything. 
“The world is running mad after furce, the ex- 
‘ the jud t that is 
Sees gecaauin Stee aa 


mad-apple, s. [M«pappLe.] 


*mad-bred, a. Produced or bred by or 
‘in maduess. He 
ae ae aiien mi Pay Shae beams, 


calm fury of this mad-bred flaw. 
= a Shakey: 2 Henry ¥I,, iil, 1. 


A lala i i a lie it 
POI, bd); pSt, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; 


maculate—maddish 


mad-dog, s. : 
ae th Lang,: A dog suffering from rabies 
2, Bot. : Scutellaria lateriflora, It owes its 
popular name to the fact that it was once a 


renowned quack remedy for hydrophobia. 
(Bartlett.) : re 


mad-spice, s, 
Bot.: Capsicum minimum, 


mad-stone, s, A porous stone reputed 
to be efficacious in hydrophobia. It is applied 
to the wound made by the bite of the rabid 
animal, and is supposed to draw out the virus. 
Its efficacy is doubtful. 


*mad-worm, s. Madness, insanity. 
“Surely the mad-tworm hath wilded all humanity.” 
—Feltham: Resolves, p. 39, 
* mad, * madde, v.i. &% [Map, a.) 
A. Intrans.: To be or go mad; to be 
furious ; to be beside oneself ; to be deranged. 


“Manye of hem seiden, he hath a deuel and mad- 
deth.”— Wycliffe: John x, . 


B. Trans. : To make mad ; to madden. 


“ Had I but seen thy picture in this pl 
It would have Ay? Boe | me? Bis. 


Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, iii, 1. 
made, *madde, *mathe, s. 
{[A.S. madhu=a worm, a “maggot ; Goth. 
matha; Ger. made; Icel. madhkr.] 

1, A maggot, a b. (H. Best > Farmi 
&c., Books, p. 6.) ma ating ‘as 
2, An earthworm, 


Mad-a-gas-car, s. (See def.] 


Geog.: An island in the Indian Ocean, to 
the south-east of Africa. 


Madagascar-crocodile, s. 

Zool.: Probably a variety of the Nilotic 
Crocodile (Crocodilus vulgaris). It has the 
snout longer, slenderer, and with straighter 
sides than the Nilotic Crocodile. (Dwncan.) 


Madagascar-nutmeg, s. 
Bot. : The genus Agathophyllum, 


Madagascar-potato, s. 
Bot. : Solanum anguini. 


Madagascar-rat, s. 

Zool. : Cheirogale minor, one of the smallest 
of the Malagasy Lemuroids. It makes a true 
nest of interlaced twigs, with a depressed bed 
in the middle for its young. 


*mad’-am, v.t. [Mapam,s,] To address as 

Madan, 

pertains + iseaton Nedereals amos 

mad-am, ma-dame’, s. (Fr. madame, from 

ma (Lat, mea) = my, and dame (Lat. domina) 
= lady, mistress.) My lady. Used— 

(1) As a term of compliment in addressing 
a lady of any degree, especially those married 
or elderly. 


‘ther durste no wight clepe hir but madame ; 
as noon 40 hardy walkyng by the weye.” 
ucer. C. T., 3,954. 


(2) As a term for ladies in general, usually 
with a slight touch of disrespect or sarcasm. 

“To make sport to their madams and their boys.” 

Drayton: Battle of Agincourt. 
Mad-a-pdlaAm’, s. [See def.] 

Fabric: & kind of fine, long cloth (cotton) 
shipped to the Hast India market, So named 
from Madapollam, a town in the province of 
Madras, where it was first manufactured, 


mid’-ap-ple, s. [Eng. mad, and apple} 
Bot.: Solanum insanum, an East Indian 
plant. Called also Jew’s-apple. [So1anum.] 


mad-a-ro-sis, s. [Gr. wadapdss (madaros) = 
bald.} Loss of the hair, and especially of the 
eyelashes. 


mad-brain, a. & s. (Eng. mad, and brain.] 
A. As adj.: Disordered in mind ; mad, in- 
sane, hot-headed. 
B. As subst.: A mad, hot-headed person ; 
one who acts madly or extravagantly. 
“A madbrain o' th’ first rate.” 


Middleton: A Mad Wortd, i. 
mid-brained, a. [Eng. mad, and brained.] 
The same as MADBRAIN (q.V.). 


“Talbot is taken, whom we wont to fear: 
Remaineth none but mad-brained Baliaborys: 
Shakesp, ¢ 1 Henry V1, 1.% 


mad-cap, a. &s. [Bng. mad, and cap.) 


. * 
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A. As adj.: Madbrained, mad, eccentric. 
“ The nimble-footed f£ W 
And his, rede ier ope ty ie, 
‘And bid it pass.” p.: 4 Henry IV Ay. 1 
B, As subst.; A mad-brained fellow; one 
who acts extravagantly ; a person of wild and 
eccentric habits ; a madbrain. 
“Why, what a madcap hath Heaven lent us here!” 
Shakesp, ; King John, 4 1. 
*madde, vi. & 4 [Mav, v.] 


*madde, a. (Map, a.] 


madden, v.t. & i. (Eng. mad, a. ; -en.] 

A. Trans.: To make mad, to drive out of 
one’s senses ; to enrage, to make furious, to 
excite with furious passion, 

“ A rage of pleasure maddened every breast.” 
Thomson ; Castle of Indolence, ii. 30. 

* B. Intrans. : To become mad or furious } 
to act as a madman, 

“ Ever he muttered and maddened.” 


Tennyson ; Maud, 1. 4, 10, 
mad'-dér, s. [A.S. maddre, meddere.] 


1, Bot.: The genus Rubia, and specially 
Rubia tinctorwm. (Dyer’s Madder.) It is a 
trailing or climbing annual, supporting itself 
by its leaves and prickles. It is supplied 
chiefly from Holland, France, Italy, and 
Turkey. The roots, which are ready the third 
year, are kiln-dried, and then threshed, to 
clear them from earth and dust. They are 
then dried a second time, and afterwards 
pas and stamped ina mill. A species of 

adder, Rubia peregrina, is indigenous in 
Britain. It has whorls of four to six elliptic, 
persistent glossy leaves, a yellowish corolla, 
and small black fruit. 

“] Indian Madder, called also Madder of 
Bengal, is Rubia cordifolia ; Madder of Chili, 
Rubia augustissima or Relbowm. ‘ 

2. Chem. : The root of Rubia Tinctorum, ex- 
tensively used in dyeing for the production of 
a variety of colours, namely, red, pink, purple, 
black, and chocolate. Other species of Rubia 
are also used, It would appear that madder 
contains a colorifie principle—rubian—which, 
under the influence of a peculiar ferment, 
termed erythrozym, breaks up into alizarin, 
purpurin, &c. Several of the colouring 
matters of madder appear to exist in the fresh 
root, but it is only when it has been kept for 
some time that the alizarin and purpurin are 
developed in quantity. The colours produced 
from madder are very stable, the well-known 
Turkey-red being one of them; ‘and the tints 
and shades obtainable, according to the mor 
dant used, are very numerous. Alizarin, or 
madder red, discovered by Robiquet, may be 
extracted with solvents, or obtained by sub- 
limation in the form of beautiful reddish 
needles, [ALIzARIN.] Madder also contains 
certain yellow colouring matters, but they are 
useless, if not injurious, in the process of 
dyeing. 

“The best of all and most commended is our madder 
of Italie."—P?, Halland: Plinie, bk, xix., ch. ili, 

3. Pharm.: Madder is a tonic, a diuretic, 
and an emmenagogue. 


Brown Madder: A rich red-brown pig- 
ment, prepared from the roots of Rubia tine- 
torum. [MADDER, 8., 1.] 


madder-style, s. 

Calico-print.; A method of calico-printing 
in which the mordants are applied to the 
white cloth, and the colours are brought up 
in the dye-bath. 


* mad’-dér, v.t. & i. [Mapper, s.] 
A. Trans. : To dye with madder, 
B. Intrans.: To perform the operation oF 
process of dyeing with madder. 


mid’- dér- wort, s. 
wort (q.v-)-] 
J. (Sing.): The genus Asperugo, 
+ 2, (Pl): A name sometimes given to the 
Galiacem, called by Lindley, &e., in English, 
Stellates (q.v.). 


*mad’-ding, a. [Map, v.] Raging, furious, 
mad, wild. (Pope: Homer ; Iliad xvi. 445.) 
*mad’-ding-ly, adv. [Eng. madding ; -ly.] 

Madly ; like one mad, 
* Run waddingly affrighted through the villages,” 
Beaum, & Flet.. Woman Pleased, iv. 1. 
*maAd’-dish, *mad’-ish, a. (Eng. mad, a.; 
-ish.] Rather mad; somewhat deranged, 


“ Sentin the other night, a little maddish. ' 
Beaum, & Filet. : The Pilgrim, iv. L 


(Eng. madder, and 


NEE ——————————————— 


-clan, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion+ shin; -tion, -sion =zhin, -cious, -tious, 


sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 


made—madrepore 


ee 
[See def.] 


®*made, *mait, *mate,a. [MarTz.a.] Fa- 


tigued, exhausted, 
made, pret. & pa. par. of v. 
made-mast, s. 
Naut.: A mast composed of several pieces ; 
a built-mast. [Masrv.] 

*mid’-6-ciss, mad-é-cas'-seé, a. & s. 
[From Madecasse, the native name of the 
island.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Madagascar. 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Madagascar. 

+mad-é-fac’-tion, s. [Lat. madefactio, from 
madefactus, pa. par. of madefacio=to make 
wet: madeo = to be wet, and facio = to make,} 
The act of making wet. 

“To all madefaction there is required an imbibition.” 
—Bacon; Nat, Hist., § 865. 

*mad-€-fi-ca’-tion, s.  [Lat. madefucio= 
to make wet.] The act of making wet ; made- 
faction. 


(MAKE, v.] 


*mid’-é-fy, v.t. (Fr. madéfier, from Lat. 
madefacio = to make wet.] ‘To make wet or 
moist; to moisten. [MaDEFACTION.] 


Ma-déir—a, s. [See def.] 
1. Geog.: An island in the Atlantic ocean. 
2. A kind of rich wine made in the island 
of Madeira. 


Madeira-cake, s. A tight cake, made 
of eggs, flour, butter, and sugar, and orna- 
mented with candied peel. 


Madeira-mahogany, s. 
Bot. : Laurus fetens. 


Madeira—nut, s. A kind of walnut with 
a@thin shell, grown in the island of Madeira. 


Madeira-stock, s. 
Bot.: Matthiola maderensis. 


Madeira-wood, s. 


Bot. : Mahogany of the curiously-veined kiud 
growing in the Bahama Islands. 


Ma-déir’-an, «a. &s. [See def.] 
A. As adj. : Belonging to or connected with 
the Island of Madeira. 


B. As subst.: A native of Madeira. 


Madeiran-hake, s. 
Ichthy. : (See extract). 


“The Madeiran-hake, or Pescada, Merlucius vulgaris 
of my Synopsis, p. 189, proves, upon better acquaint- 
ance, distinct from the common British-hake.”— Rev. 
R. T. Lowe, in Proc. Zool. Soc., 1840, p. 36. 


miid’-é-line, s. [Fr.] (See the compound.) 


madeline-pear, s. A variety of pear 
ealled also St. J ohn’s pear. ff ; 


mad-él-pa-_rod’-wa, s. [Ceylonese.] A kind 
of boat used in Ceylon for fishing close to the 
shore, or on lakes in the interior of the 
isiand, It is sometimes covered with a bam- 
boo roof. 


made'-moi-sélle (oi as wa), s._ [Fr., from 
ma = my, and demoiselle = a damsel (a-v.).] 
In France the title given to a young unmarrie 
lady, corresponding to the English Miss. For- 
merly Mademoiselle was the distinctive title 
of the eldest daughter of the king’s brother ; 
also a title given to all married ladies not of 
noble origin. 


*madge’-how-lét, s. [Eng. Madge = Mar- 
garet, and howlet = owlet (q.v.).] An owl. 


ae Til sitin a barn with Madgehowlet and catch mice 
first.’—Ben Jonson: Every Man in His Humour, ii. 2. 


mad’-héad-éd, a. [Eng. mad, a., and headed.] 
Madbrained, hotbrained, mad, foolish. 
“Out, you madheaded ape!” 
= rs Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii. 3. 
mad-house, s. (Eng. mad, a., and house.] 
A house or asylum for the cure and treatment 
of lunatics ; a lunatic asylum. 


“By statute for regulatin, rivate madh — 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. Techs 8 AO 


ma-dhii-ca, s. 
pound.) 


madhuca-tree, s. 


Bot.: Bassia butyracea, the Indian butter- 
tree, which grows in Nepaul and the Almorah 
Hills. The seeds, when bruised and pressed, 
yield a vegetable butter, which may be used 
in the manufacture of soap and candles, or 
with cloves and attar of roses, as an unguent 


{Sanse.] (See the com- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, f4ll, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, w@lf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, 


for the hair, -&c. It is largely employed as 
an illuminating agent, and is said to possess 
curative properties in rheumatism and con- 
traction of the limbs. (Prof. Watt, &c.) 

ma’-di-a, s. (Latinised from the Chilian 
name madt.] 

Bot.: A genus of Composites, tribe Spheno- 
gynez. Only known species, Madia sativa, 
cultivated for the seeds in-its native regions, 
California and Chili. The flowers, which are 
yellow, are in nearly globular heads. 


madia-oil, s. Oil expressed without 
heat from Madia sativa. It is transparent, 
yellow, and without odour; it may be used 
for salads or for oil-cake for cattle. 


*mad-id, a. (Lat. madidus, from madeo = 
to be wet or moist.] Wet, moist. 


* m&d’-ish, a. [MappIsH.] 


maid-is-tér’-i-tm, s. 
(madistérion). | 
Surg.: A pair of tweezers; an instrument 
for extracting hairs. 


madj-dun, m3j'-d6un, s. (Arab. majun = 
an electuary.] A preparation from the hemp- 
plant, used as an intoxicating drug by the 
Turks, Hindoos, and others. 


mid’-ly, * madde-lye, adv. 
a. ; -ly.] 
1. In a mad manner; like a madman or 
lunatic. 
“Wast thou mad that so madly thou didst answer 
me?”--Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 
2, Franticly, furiously. 
“The crowd that madly heaves and presses.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, ii. 
3. Like one infatuated ; with extreme folly. 
‘He heard, and madly at the motion pleas’d, 
His polished bow with hasty rashness seized.” 
Pope: homer; Iliad iv. 135. 
mad’-man, * madde-man, s. [Eng. mad, a., 
and man.) 
1, A person disordered in the mind; a 
person of deranged intellect ; a lunatic. 


“This makes the madmen who have made men mad.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 43. 


2. One who is inflamed with extravagant 
or uncontrollable passion ; one who is beside 
himself with passion ; one who acts extrava- 
gantly or without reason. 


maAd’-néss, s. (Eng. mad, a. ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being mad or dis- 
ordered in mind; a state of disordered or 
deranged mind or intellect ; lunacy. 


“ Madness laughing in his ireful mood.” 
Dryden; Palamon & Arcite, ii. 582. 


2. Extremity of folly; headstrong or un- 
controllable passion; ungovernable fury or 
rage. 

“ But in him it was not easy to distinguish the mad- 
ness produced by evil passions from the madness pro- 
duced by brandy.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

3. Foolish actions or conduct. 

“ And I gave my heart to know wisdom and to know 

madness and folly.”—cclesiastes i. 17. 

YJ Madness and frenzy are used in the phy- 
sical and moral sense ; rage and fury alone in 
the moral sense : in the first case, madness is 
a confirmed derangement in the organ of 
thought ; frenzy is only a temporary derange- 
ment from the violence of fever. Rage refers 
more immediately to the agitation that exists 
within ; fury refers to.that which shows itself 
outwardly: a personcontains or stifles his 
rage; but his fury breaks out into some 
external mark of violence. (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

{ Raving madness : 

Pathol. : A popular name for mania (q.v.). 


[Gr. padierjprov 


[Eng. mad, 


ma-don'-na, *ma-don-a, s. [Ital., from 
ma =my, and donna (Lat. domina) = lady.] 
The Italian equivalent for madam. 
“Two faults, madonna, that drink and good counsel 
will amend.”—Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, i. 5. 
4 It is applied specifically to the Virgin 
Mary, as the English ‘Our Lady ;” hence, 
pictures of the Virgin are called Madonnas. 


mad-0-qui, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Antilope Saltiana or Neotragus Sal- 
tianus, a diminutive antelope about the size 
of a hare, common in Abyssinia. Legs short 
and slender; the males alone bear horns, 
which are short and conical. The foreparts 
are rufous, but gray is the prevailing hue. 


Ma-dras,, s. ; : 
Geog. : A city and presidency in India. 


Madras-bulbul, s. 

Ornith. : Pycnonotus hemorrhous, a smal 
bird very common in Ceylon, the Neilgherries,. 
and some other parts of India. It has an un- 
musical chirp, though it has been ealled the: 
Ceylon nightingale. It is kept in the Car- 
natic for fighting purposes. It tries to pull. 
out the red feathers of its antagonist. It 
makes a neat nest of roots, grass, hair, 
spiders’ webs, &., in a low bush ; the eggs. 
are reddish-brown, blotched and speckled. 


J Madras system of Education : The system, 
of mutual instruction by means of monitors,, 
under the superintendence of a head teacher. 
It was introduced by Rev. Dr. Andrew Bell. 
into the orphan institution of Madras. Dr. 
Bell was born in 1753 at St. Andrews, and 
was English chaplain and clergyman of St. 
Mary’s Church, at Madras, when he first tried. 
his system. On returning to Britain, he pub- 
lished an account of itin 1797. Next year, 
Mr. Joseph Lancaster, a member of the Society 
of Friends, carried it out in Southwark, and. 
subsequently in other places. English church- 
men, thus stimulated to exertion, employed 
Dr. Bell in 1807 to form church schools on 
his system, the rivalry between Messrs. Bell 
and Lancaster increasing the zeal of both. 
[LANCASTERIAN. ] 


mad-ré-pérl, s.  [Ital. madreperla, from 
madre = mother, and perla=pearl.] Mother of 
pearl. (Longfellow.) 
mad-ré-pora, s. [MApDREPORE.] 
1. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Madreporide (q.v.). The animals are actint 


MADREPORA LONGICYATHUS. 


form, rather short, with twelve simple ten- 
tacles; the cells are irregularly scattered over 
the surface. The corallum, which is arbores- 
cent or frondescent, is very porous. 

2. Paleont.: The genus commences in the 
Eocene. 


mad-ré-por’-al, a. [Eng. madrepor(e) ; -al.}, 
Pertaining to madrepores ; consisting of mad- 
repores. 


m3d-ré-por-ar-i-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ma- 
drepor(a); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -aria.] 
Zool.: White stony corals or madrepores, 
a sub-order of Zoantharia, class Anthozoa 
If the animal be simple it resembles a sea 
anemone, having one or more ranges of ten- 
tacles, with an internal dise opening in a. 
small mouth. The body may be cup-like, 
flat, bell-shaped, tubular, or compressed like: 
afan. Externally, the body is covered with a 
disc, underneath Which are various septa. A 
columella may or may not exist on the axis 
The interstices and walls of the cells are 
always porous. Some corals are simple and’ 
separate, others are compound, budding from 
the parent. They exist on the floor of the 
sea at all depths. from water level: down to 
3,000 fathoms. ‘The sub-order is very nu- 
merous, both in genera and individuals, The 
reef-building corals, among others, belong to 
it. It is divided into three groups: (1) Ma- 
dreporaria aporosa, (2) Madreporaria perforata, 
and (3) Madreporaria rugosa. 


miAd’-ré-pore, s. [Fr. madrépore; 1tal. ma- 
drepora, from madre = mother, and Gr. rapo¢ 
(poros) = tuff stone (Littré) ; or the tirst element 
may be Fr. madré = spotted; O. Fr. madre, 
mazre=a kind of knotty wood with brown spots; 


c thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 


, 0 =6; ey=a qu=kw. 


0. H. Ger. mosar ; N, H. Ger. maser = a knot, 
grain, or vein in wood, a speck. (Mahn.)]} 


1. nin om de The English name of the genus 


Madrepo 
2. Loosely: Any coral dis shed by su- 
perficial star-shaped cavities, (Lyell.) : 


@] The Common Madrepore of the Devon- 
shire coast is Caryophyllia Smithii, 


Mad -ré-podr-io, a [Eng., &. madre 

porta) 5, ta Cc, [Eng., 

Zool.: Pierced with minute holes like a 
madrepore ; madreporiform (q.v.). 


“The one nearest the madreporic in 
Rolleston > Forms of Animal Life, p. 144. 


madreporic-canals, s. pl. 
Zool.: Canals connecting the ambulacral 
the openings in the 


system of starfishes with 
surface. (Rossiter.) 


nerenerie piste, % 
‘ool.: A rounded, cal: mass th 
dorsal surface of So eg Rossiter.) ee 


madreporic - tu’ s. The same 
as MADREPORIFORM-TUBERCLE (q.V.). 
“The so-called madreporic-tubercie.”— Rolleston > 
Views anbeat Life, p. 142. 
mad-ré-pér-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ma- 
drepor(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 
1. Zool.: The typical family of the Madre- 
raria. The corallum is much branched, 
e@ openings of the polype cells constituting 
orbicular, nee remeanane, with few 
hs There are usually twelve small, short 
es. 
2, Paleont.: The family commences in the 
Cretaceous rocks. ¥ 


aka-ré-por -i-fo a, madrepor(e) ; 
é connective, and facet ee 24 
Zool.: Perforated with small holes like a 


madreporiform-tubercle, s. 

Zool.: A spongy tubercle, perforated by 
minute apertures, and rising from a genital 
_ or from the centre of the apical disc. 

ts function appears to be that of admitting 
water to the -cavity, excluding injurious 
solid particles. It is found in the Echinoidea, 
the Asteroidea, the Ophiuroidea, and the Ho- 
lothuroidea. (Nicholson.) 


maAd’-ré-por-ite, s. [Eng., &c. madrepore; 
-ite (Palewont.); Fr. madréporite.} 

1, Paleont.: A fossil madrepore. 

2. Petrol.: A calcareous rock, marked with 
radiated, prismatic concretions, like the stars 
of madrepores. Found in Norway, in Green- 
land, in Salzburg, &c. Called also Columnar 
Carbonate of Lime, and Anthraconite (q.v.). 


mad-ri-a~lé, s. [Ital.] A word derived from 
madrigal, and as, in the early operas, madrigals 
were performed between the acts, without 
necessarily having any connection with them, 
the word came to be applied to any species of 
intermezzo, 

mAd’-riér, mad’-ri-ér, s. [Fr.] 

Military Engineering: 

1. A thick, iron-plated plank, having a 
cavity to receive the mouth of a petard, 
which is applied to a gate or other cbeinels 
to be blown down. 

2. A beam laid in a ditch to support a wall ; 
or in a mine or bomb-proof to support a side 
or roof, 

3. A plank lined with tin and covered with 
earth to form roofs over certain portions of 
military works to afford protection against 
fires in lodgments, &c. 


mAd-ri-gal, s. [Ital. madrigale for mandri- 
gale, from mandra = a herd; Lat. mandra = 
a stall, a stable; Gr. pavdpa (mandra); Sp. & 
Port. madrigal. Grove's Dict. Music suggests 
the alternative etyms.: (1) Ital. madre = 
mother, as the first madrigals were addressed 
to the Virgin mother ; (2) a corruption of Sp. 
madrugada = the dawn, used as = Ital. mat- 
tinata = morning song ; (3) from the name in 
Old Castile.) 

1, Poet. : A lfttle amorous poem, sometimes 
also called a pastoral poem, containing some 
delicate and ao though simple thought, 
and consisting of not less than three or four 
stanzas or hes. Madrigals were 
composed in Italy, those of Tasso being ac- 
counted amongst the finest specimens of 
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Italian poetry. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries especially, the writing of mad- 
rigals flourished in England, the chief writers 
being Suckling, Carew, Lodge, and Withers. 
2, Music; An important species of vocal 
lyphonic composition which reached its 
ighest development between the middle of 
the sixteenth and the middle of the seventeenth 
centuries. Madrigals are of various kinds— 
(1) Simple melodies accompanied by other 
parts not containing counterpoint or imitation ; 
*() Elaborate compositions full of contrapuntal 
evices, sometimes consisting of two or more 
movements. Strictly speaking, madrigals are 
an unaccompanied class of pieces; a few, 
however, have been written with instrumental 
accompaniments. Madrigals are always sun 
by several voices to each part: the number o 
— in which they were written varies from 
hree to ten; but the favourite number of 
parts during the classical period above-named 
was five or six. 


mad-ri-gal-i-an, a. (Eng. madrigal ; -ian.) 
Of or pertaining to madri; r 

“The English ian writers bei ted 

rey, fe, by Morley’ ‘My bonay Saeed Tension, 


mad’-ri-gal- Eng. madrigal ; -ist. 
A writer Layee ade 7 oe : 


* m&d’-ri-gal-lér, s. (Eng. madrigal ; -er.) 
A writer or composer of madrigals. 
Work Th nat, aDeerzists, madrigallers."—T. Brown: 


Mad-ri-lén’-i-an, a. &s. [See def.) - 
A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Madrid. 
B, As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Madrid. 


ma-dris’-sa,.s. [Meprissa.] 


maAd-wort, s. [A corruption of Eng. mad- 
derwort.] 
Botany: 
1, Asperugo, and specially, A. procwmbens, 
more fully termed German wort, 
2. The genus Alyssum., (Loudon.) 


mae, ma, moe, a. [A.S. ma=more.] More. 
(Scotch. ) 


me-an-dri-na, s. [MEANDRINA.] 
Mee-cé'-nas, s. [Lat., the name of the prime 


minister and intimate friend of Augustus, 
died B.c. 8.) (See extract.) 

“ The name of Maecenas has been made immortal by 
Horace and Virgil, and is Popuiasy used to designate 
an accomplished statesman, who lives in close inti- 
macy with the test poets and wits of his time, 
and hea) cane ts on them with the most delicate 


ge y."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xxiv. 
*mzg-bote, s. [A.8. meg= kinsman, and 
bote = compensation.] Compensation for the 


murder or killing of a kinsman. 


mael’- str s. [Dan.=millstream.] A 
celebrated whirlpool near the island of Moskoe, 
off the coast of Norway. It is especially dan- 
gerous in winter, when it rages so furiously 
as to be heard many miles off, and to swallow 
up small vessels which approach it. 


maen, mane, v.i. (Moan, v.] 
mz’-na,s. [Lat., from Gr. paivy (maing)= a 
small sea-fish which was salted.] 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Menides (a.v.). e common species, Mena 
vulgaris, inhabits the Mediterranean, feeding 
on small fish and naked molluscs. 


mee'-nid, s. [Gr. pawds (muinas), genit. 
parvados (mainados), from patvoua: (mainomat) 
=to be mad. A woman who took part in 
the orgies of Bacchus; hence, a raving, fren- 
zied woman. 


mee’-ni-dés, s. pl. 
fem. adj. Sate ~ides, 


Ichthy.: A sub-family of Sparide, havin 
the mouth protrusible. The species aboun 
in the Mediterranean, - 


mee-niir’-a, s. [Menura.] 

*maer, * maor, s. [Gael. maor, maoir = an 
under-bailiff.} A steward of the royal lands 
under the mormaer or great steward. [Mor- 
MAER.] 

mz’-ga,s. [Latinised from maas, the Arabic 
name of the species.) 


(Lat. men(a); masc, or 
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Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Mesem, 
It consists of trees or shrubs, with alternate 
entire or toothed leaves, and small flowers 
simple or compound ; generally with axil 
pee They are found in Africa, ta and 

ustralia, 


m2'-s6-29, s. pl. (Mod, Lat. mes(a); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot.: A tribe of Myrsinacew, 


ma-és-t0'’-s6, adv. [Ital.] 


Music: A direction in music that the pas- 
sage to which it is appended is to be played 
with dignity, grandeur, and strength, 


Maeg’-tricht, s. [Sce def.] 

Geog. : A town of Holland, on the Maes, 

Maestricht-beds, s. pi. 

Geol. ; A series of calcareous beds a hundred 
feeb thick, on the banks of the Meuse at 
Maestricht, about the age of the Faxoe beds— 
i.e., the highest part of the Upper Cretaceous 
Rocks. Like the chalk immediately below, the 
Maestricht calcareous rock contains Belemni- 
tella mucronata, Pecten quadricostatus, &c., also 
the genera Braculites, Hamites, &c., which are 
only mesozoic. On the other hand, it has the 
univalve molluses Voluta and Fasciolaria, 
genera not commencing elsewhere till the Ter- 
tiary. It is a connecting link between the 
Secondary and the Tertiary Rocks, but in all 
essential respects belongs to the former. In 
the Maestricht beds of St. Peter's Mount was 
found the huge reptile, Mososaurus (q.v.). 


“ma-és’-tro, s. {Ital.] A master in any art; 


specif., a master in music, a composer. 


ma-feie, adv, [O. Fr. = my faith.] By oron 
my faith. 
* ma&f’-fle, v.i. [O. Dut. maffelen, moffelen= 


to stammer; Prov. Ger. maffeln, vaffeln = to 

prattle. It is probably of imitative origin.) 

To stammer. 

aia ne pele Se eat pon puaEs geo of Aristotle 

im. 

speech,”—P, ‘Holland: poten ara ae 
*ma&f’-flér, s. (Eng. mafi(e); -er.] One who 

stammers or stutters ; a stammerer. 


“Who enjoyne stutters, stammerers, and maflers ta 
sing.”"—P. Holland: Plutarch, p./535. 


mag, s. [A contraction for magpie (q.v.).] 
1, Ahalfpenny. (Slang.) 
“It can’t be wortha mag to him.”"—Dickens: Bleak 
House, ch. liv. 
2. Talk, chatter. (Slang.) 
“Tf you have any mag in you."—Mad, D'Arblay: 
Diary, i. 100, 
* mag-a-dis, s. [Gr. payddis (magadis).] 
Music: An instrument of twenty strings, 
on which music could be played in octaves, 


*mag-a-dize,v.i. [Gr. payadigw (magadiad), 
from payadis (magadis). | 
Music: 
1. To play upon the magadis, 
2. To play in octaves, 


ma-giis’, s. [Gr.] 
Music: 
1, The bridge of a cithara, 
2. A fret. 


mig-a-zine’, *mag-a-zin, s, [0. Fr. 

magazin (Fr. magasin), from Ital. magazzino = 
a storehouse, from Arab. makhzan (pl. make 
hdzin) = a storehouse, a granary, a cellarj 
khaen = a laying-up in store; Sp. magacen, 
almagacen.)} 

IL Ordinary Language: 

1. A storehouse or receptacle in which any 
things are stored ; a warehouse. 

Fen ae aoe darts’ shall ylarce the prince and 

king.” Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxii. 156. 

2. A pamphlet or journal periodically pub- 
lished, and containing miscellaneous essays 
or compositions. The first publication of 
this kind in England was the Gentleman's 
Magazine, brought out in 1731 by Edward 
Cave, under the name of Sylvanus Urban, and 
still in existence, though changed in character. 

“We essayists who are allowed but one subject ata 

time are by no means so fortunate as the writers 

magazines."—G@Goldsmith, Essay 9. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Fort.: A building, vault, or apartment 
designed for the storage of ammunition, gun- 
powder, and other explosive substances. Ma- 


ee COCO" gs 
‘boil, béy; pout, jdwl; cat, ¢gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = t 
-Cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion= shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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zines in field fortifications are constructed 
& the most sheltered parts of the work, partly 
underground where practicable, and are lined 
with timber or with gabions, the ceiling being 
of timber or railway metals. The whole is 
covered with a sufficient thickness of earth to 
render the structure bomb-proof. Permanent 
magazines are usually constructed of brick, 
and should be surrounded by an earthen 
mound, so that in case of explosion the ten- 
dency of the explosive force may be upward, 

“ Here, throughout the siege, had been 
The Christians’ chiefest magazine.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxi. 

2. Firearms: A chamber ina gun containing 
a succession of cartridges, which are fed one 
by one automatically, and loaded at the breech 
of the gun. [MAGAZINE-RIFLE.] 

3. Naut.: On shipboard the magazine is an 
apartment placed sufficiently below the water- 
line to be. safe, under ordinary contingencies, 
from theenemy’s shot. Itis lined with sheet- 
copper, and has tiers of shelves on three sides 
and in the middle for the reception of the 
copper canisters, in which the cartridges for 
the heavy guns are contained. 

4, Domestic: A chamber in a stove or fur- 
nace containing a supply of fuel, which falls 
or is fed into the combustion-chamber as the 
fire consumes that previously introduced. 


magazine cartridge-box, s. A car- 
tridge receiver attached to a gun, or to the 
person near the gun, to facilitate loading. 


magazine-day, s. The day on which 

magazines and other serials are published and 

‘issued to the trade. It varies in different 
publishing offices. 


magazine-rifie, s. 
Firearms: (For def. see extract), 


“ By a magazine-rifie is meant a rifle that contains 
within itseli—presumably in the butt—a magazine or 
reservoir (holding a limited number of cartridges), 
combined with a mechanical action which, by trigger 
pressure only—or at all events with the aid of one 
other motion—performs all the functions of loading ; 
80 that, the magazine being filled beforehand, the firer 
can repeat his shots almost as quickly as he can take 
aim and fire.”—Saturday Review, Feb. 16, 1884, p. 209, 

e-stove, s. A stove in which 
fis a fuel-chamber which supplies coal to the 
fire as that in the grate burns away. 


»mag-a-zine’, v.t. & 1. [MaGazInE, s.] 
A. Trans. : To store up, as in a magazine ; 
to accumulate for future use. 
“Being magazined up in a diary might serve for 
materials,”—North: Examen, p. 222. 
B. Intrans. : To conduct or edit a magazine. 
“Urban or Sylvan, or whatever name 
Delight thee most, thou foremost in the fame 
Of magazining chiefs, whose rival page, 
With monthly medley, courts the curious age.” 
Byrom: The Passive Participle's Petition. 
A rat * 
O ma&g-A-zin'-ér, s. (Eng. magazin(e) ; -er.] 
One who writes in or for a inagazine. 


“Tf a magaziner be dull upon the Spanish war he 
soon has us up again with the ghost in Cock Lane,”— 
Goldsmith: Essay 9. 


? maig-a-zin’-ist, s. [Eng. magazin(e); -ist.] 
The same as MAGAZINER (q.V.). 


“The modern magazinist is a pitiable poetaster.”— 
Mortimer Collins: Thoughts in my Garden, i. 102. 


°mag’-bote, s. [Mxcxore.] 


Mlag’-da-la, s. [See def.] 
Geog.: The capital of Abyssinia, stormed 
and destroyed by the British, April 18, 1868. 


Magdala-red, s. 

Chem. : Naphthaline-red, A’ beautiful red 
flye discovered in 1867 by Von Schiendl, at 
Vienna. It is prepared from naphthylamine 
by the elimination of 3 molecules o” hydrogen 
from 3 molecules of the base, 3Cj}9)HgN—3H)= 
Cg9Ho)N3 = azo-dinaphthylamine, and this, on 
being combined with hydrochloric acid, forms 
the Magdala-red of commerce. It is a dark- 
brown, somewhat crystalline powder, possess- 
ing a tinctorial power equal to fuchsine, but 
surpassing it in being a very fast colour. 


mag-da-lém, s. [After Mary Magdalene 
(Luke vii. 36-50), though it is not universally 
accepted that she was the woman referred to 
in the passage.) A reformed prostitute; an 
inmate of a female penitentiary. 


magdalen - hospital, magdalen - 
asylum, s. An asylum or iustitution for 
the reception of prostitutes, with a view to 
their reformation ; a female penitentiary. 

q An order of Penitents of St. Magdalen 
was formed at Marseilles in 1272. Similar 


fate, ‘Bt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, w@lf, work, whé, s6n; miite, cith, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 
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communities followed at Naples and Metz. 
The Magdalen Hospital in London was founded 
in 1758. 


*mig-da/-1é-on, s. [Gr. waydadioa (magdalia) 


= the crumb of bread.) 
Medicine: 
1, A pill. 
2. A roll of plaster. 


Miag'-dé-burg, s. [See def.) 
Geog. : A town on the Hlbe. 


Magdeburg Centuries, s. pl. 

Church Hist.: The name given to the first 
comprehensive work by Protestant divines on 
Church history. The name is. appropriate 
because it was planned and begun at Magde- 
burg, and because it was divided into cen- 
turies. Baronius wrote his Annales Hcelesias- 
ticit in reply to the Centuries. (CENTURIATOR. } 


Magdeburg-hemispheres, s. pl. A 
device for ascertaining the amount of atmo- 
spheric pressure ona given surface, consisting 
of hemispheres of brass whose edges are care- 
fully ground together to make an air-tight 
joint. The experiment originated with Otto 
Guericke, burgomaster of Magdeburg, about 
1654. The edges of the hemispheres, being 
greased with oil or tallow, are brought toge- 
ther, and a stop-cock in one of them screwed 
into the centre of an air-pump plate. The 
cock being opened, and a few strokes of the 
pump made, the sphere is thus exhausted 
of contained air, and, the cock being closed, 
is removed from the plate and affixed to a 
handle, and is ready for the illustration of the 
atmospheric pressure. Nearly fifteen pounds 
of force to the square inch will be required, to 
draw themasunder. To separate them readily, 
it is only necessary to open the stop-cock and 
re-admit air. 


*mage, s. [Lat. magus; Gr. wayos (magos) = 
a Magian, one of a Median tribe, an enchanter, 
amagician.} [Maai,] A magician. 

“The hardy maid .. . the dreadful Mage there found 
Depe busied ’bout worke of wondrous end.” 


Spenser : F. Q., ILL. iii. 14. 
Ma&g-él-lan’-ic, a. [See def.] Pertaining to 
Magellan, a celebrated Portuguese navigator. 


Magellanic-clouds, s. pl. Three con- 
spicuous whitish nebule, of a cloud-like ap- 
pearance, near the south pole. 


Magellanic-province, s. 

Zool. & Geog. : A marine province including 
the coasts of Tierra del Fuego and the Falk- 
land Islands, those of South America from 
Point Melo on the east to Concepcion on the 
west. (Darwin, S. P. Woodward, &c.). 


Ma-gén’-ta, s. [See def.] 

1. Geog.: A city of Italy, 24 miles N.W. of 
Pavia, celebrated for the defeat of the Aus- 
ene by the French and Sardinians, June 4, 
1859. 

2. Chem. : One of the red dyes from aniline. 
[ANILINE-RED.] 


migg, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To steal. 
“And loot the carters magg the coals.”—Scott : 
Heart of Midlothian, ch. xliii. 
mage, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1, Ahalfpenny. (Slang.) 
2. (Pl.) A gratuity which servants expect 
from those to whom they drive any goods. 
(Scotch.) ji 
mag-gi-mo6n-i-feét, 8. [For Maggy many 
Jeet.) A centipede. (Scotch.) 
mas-si-or’-6, a. [Ital.] 
Music ; Major, as a scale or interval. 
mag’-got,* mag-at, * mag-ot,* mak-ed, 
s. [Wel. macai, maceiad = a maggot; magiaid 
= worms, grubs, from magiad = breeding ; 
magad = a brood; magu = to breed.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit..: The larva of a fly or other insect; a 
grub, a worm, 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) A whim, a crotchet, an odd fancy. 
* (2) A careless, idle fellow. 


“You were as great a magyot as any inthe world,” 
—Bailey; Lrasmus, p. 177. 

II, Music: One of the later names given to 
fancies, airs, and pieces of an impromptu 
character. The most celebrated of these fan- 
cies was that by Moteley or Motley. 


[Mae.] 


* maggot-pie, * maggoty-pie, s. The 

magpie. 
“ derstood relations h 

Bymaggot pict ‘and ehoughs, and Tooke Lbabasltt 
FEET ae ese Shakéips : Miiobethy 114. 
mig’-got-i-néss, s. [Eng. maggoty ; -ness. } 

The quality or state of being maggoty or 

abounding with maggots. 


mig’-got-ish, a. [Eng. maggot; -ish.] Mage 
goty, whimsical. 


mag’-gét-y, a. [Eng. maggot ; -y.] 

j. Full of maggots ; infested or abounding 

with maggots. 

2. Whimsical, capricious. 

“The common saying that a whimsical person is 
maggoty, or has got maggots in his head, perhaps arose: 
from the freaks the sheep have been observed to ex- 
hibit when infested by bots.”"—Kérby & Spence : /ntrod. 
to Entomology, p. 85. 

maggot-headed, a. Havinga head full 

of whims ; whimsical, capricious. 


Ma’-&1, s. pl. [Mace.] The caste of priests: 
among the ancient Medes and Persians ; holy 
men of the Hast. 

q The first mention of Magi in history 
seems to be in Jer. xxxix. 3, 18, where one of 
Nabuchadnezzar’s officers was called 319-2) 
Rab-Mag = Chief of the Magi, Herodotus. 
(i. 101) describes them as one of the six 
Median tribes. Afterwards they became the: 
Persian sacred caste. The Greek word in 
Matt. ii. 1, rendered in the A. V. “‘ wise men,” 
is payo. (magoi), = Magi. Ultimately the 
caste sunk into mere magicians. [MAatc.] 


* ma-gi-an, a. & s. [Hng. magi; -an.J 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Magi. 
B. As substantive: 
1. One of the Persian Magi; a priest of the: 
Zoroastrian religion. 
2. A magician, 
“ Leave her to me, rejoined the magian.” 
Keats: Cap & Betts, 1x. 
*Ma/-gi-an-ism, s. (Eng. magian; -ism.] 
The doctrines or philosophic tenets of the 
Magi. [ZOROASTRIANISM.] 


mag -ic, * mag-ike, * mag-ielx,a. &s. (Fr. 
magique = magical, from Lat. magicus ; Gr. 
payrkos (magikos), from payos (magos) = one of 
the Magi, an enchanter, a magician; wayece 
(mageia) = magic; Sp., Port., & Ital. magico= 
magical ; Sp. & Ital. magia = magic.] 
A. As adjective : 
1, Of or pertaining to magic ; used in magie; 
as, a magic wand. 
2. Using or having power to use magic. 
“They by the altar stand, while with loose hair 
The magic prophetess begins her prayer.” 
Waller: Virgil; neis iv. 
3. Working or worked by or as if by magie s: 
as, a magic lantern. 
4, Having extraordinary or supernatural 
power; exercising a preternatural influence. 
“An epic scarce ten centuries could claim, 
While awe-struck nations huil’d the magic name.” 
Byron. English Bards & Seotch Reviewers. 
5. Done or produced by or as if by magic. 
“ And that distill’d by magic flights, ... . 
Shall draw him on to his confusion.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. 8 
B.. As substantive: x 
1, The art or pretended art of putting in 
action the power of spirits ; the science or art 
of producing preternatural effects by the 
medium of supernatural means, or the aid of’ 
departed spirits, or the occult powers of na- 
ture ; sorcery, enchantment, witchcraft. 


2. A power or influence similar to that of 
magic or enchantment ; as, the magic of love, 
the magic of a name. 

“| A belief in magie is to be reckoned: 
among the earliest growths of human thoug lit. 
It is everywhere present, in a greater or less: 
degree, in an inverse ratio to the progress of 
civilization. Outlying races, and castes and 
sects, once dominant, but which have now 
lost their supremacy, are credited with the 
possession of supernatural powers by those 
who have succeeded to the. lost position. 
Thus gipsies frequently reap a rich harvest 
from the credulity of many who hold in’ low 
estimation the seers they consult; and the 
priests of a faith nu longer national are 
credited by the vulgar with mysterious power 
which the ministers of religious sects are 
not supposed to possess. (Brand: Pop. 
Antiq., iii, 81-88.) It is noteworthy that in 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
Syrian. #,c=6; ey=a qu=kwe 


‘Treland miraculous power is attributed to 
suspended—or, ,a8 they are euphemistically 
ealled ‘ blessed riests, rather than to the 
ordinary clergy, (Carleton: Traits; The Lian- 
han Shee.) he practice of magie had its 
origin in the belief in an objective connection 
between two things—a man, and a rude draw- 
ing or image of him, or two events—as between 
the birth of a child, and the rising or setting 
of aparticular star, when, in truth, the connec- 
tion could only be subjective. g : Early 
Hist. Mankind, ch. vi. ; Prim. eh. iv., 
and Encyn. Brit. (ed. 9th), s.v. Magic.) 
“I (1) Black magic; Magic proper, or that 
yy erg H. i See = ci times fell into 
1e 's of unoflicial ; orwas ised 
with malefic Pr ~: — 
(2) Celestial — : A supposed super- 
natural power which gave to spirits a kind of 
dominion over the planets, and to the planets 
an influence over man. 


(8) Natural magic: The art of applying nat- 
effects 


ural causes to produce ent] 
supernatural. * eey 
(4) Superstitious or geotic magic: The invo- 


eation of devils or demons involving the sup- 
tion of some tacit or express agreement 
‘tween them and human beings. 
(5) White magie : 
(«) Magie practised for the benefit of others. 
(Warre-wircu.)} 
“ The practice of white-magic is not cont to the 
ere ge rs Mehometap} religion. — Athenaeum 
(>) The art of performing tricks and exhibit- 
4ng illusions by aid of SETSERL OR, excluding 
feats of dexterity in which there is no decep- 
tion, together with the performance of such 
automaton figures as are actuated in a secret 
And mysterious manner. (Encye. Brit., ed. 9th.) 


magic-circle, s. A circle invented by 
Dr. Franklin, founded wpon the same princi- 
and possessing similar properties with 

ie magic square of squares. 


mngioiantow. s. An instrument by 
which the images of Ca pera usually, but not 


always, transparent, a eee or diagrams 

‘drawn upon glass are exhibited, considerably 
magnified, upon a wall or screen. Its inven- 
‘tion has been attributed to Roger Bacon about 
the year 1261, but it was first generally made 
kuown by, Baptista Porta in his Natural 
Mugick, and by Kircher, 1669-70, who de- 
scribed it in his Ars magna Lucis et Umbre, 
“The instrument consists of a case or box to 
confine all scattered rays from some powerful 
light which oceupies the ceutre, and which 
‘may be aided by a reflector. On one 
side of the box powerful lenses condense the 
Groaing rays upon the painting or other ob- 
ject, which slides in a sort of stage. Another 
object-glass, or focussing lens, usually achro- 
matic, throws the image of the highly illumi- 
nated object upon the screen, the focus being 
adjusted by sliding this lens nearer to or far- 
ther from the object, usually by a rack and 
pinion. The magnitude of the depends 
upon the relative distances of the object from 
the lens, and of the lens from the screen. 
Powerful lanterns nS iy a brilliant picture 
twenty feet in diam of a slide three inches 
in diameter. 


Magic-square, s. Asquare figure formed 
by a series of numbers in mathematical pro- 
a so disposed in parallel and equal rows 

t the sum of the numbers in each row or 
line taken perpendicularly, horizontally, or 
diagonally, are equal. 

magic-tree, s. 

Bot.: Cantua buxifolia, a native of Peru. 
‘The name Magic-tree is a rendering of the 
native Indian name. 


mag -ic-al,*mag-ic-all, a. (Eng.magic;-al.] 
1. Of or pertaining to magic. 
2. Having magic or supernatural powers. 
(Said of things.) 
“Some have fancied that envy has a certain magical 
“force in it.”"—Steele - Spectator, No. 19. 
'*3, Having the power of using magic. 
(Said of persons.) 
4, Acting or produced as if by magic. 
“Arkwright had yet not taught how it might be 
d precision which seem 
oe OE pa 
TM differs from magical in that the 
former is not used predicatively ; thus we say 


the effect was magical, but we speak of a magic 
lantern. 


OU, bd); pot, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench;, 


mag’- 6 UY. 


magical—magma 


‘ (Eng. magical ; -ly.] I 
a magical manner; by or as if by mae Inte 


ma-gi-cian,*ma-gi-ci-en, s. [Fr.magicien, 
Gas skilled in po cpa who practises veh 
or the black art; a sorcerer, an enchanter, a 
necromancer, 


“ He sent and called for all magi 
and all the wise men Five! f nan! Seiad Reypt, 


*mag’-ike, s. & a. [Maarc.] 


ma-gilp’,ma-gilph’, s. (Etym. doubtful.) 
Art: A vehicle for colours, consisting of 
linseed which has been long exposed to the 
oxidising influence of the air mixed with a 
certain proportion of mastic varnish. (Weale.) 


mag’-il-iis, s.  [Latinised from native name.] 
Zool.: A genus of siphonostomatous gas- 
teropods, family Buccinide. It contains Sat 
one species, Magilus antiquus, parasitic in live 
corals in the Red Sea, and on the coast of Java 
and the Mauritius. When young the shell of 
Magilus is spiral and thus, as the animal eats 
its way horizontally throngh the living mass 
of coral, it becomes prolonged into an ir- 
regular tube, filled with solid shell-matter, 
the animal residing at the extremity. The 
tube is sometimes fifteen inches long, and 
very heavy. The animal has a concentric 
lamellar operculum, with its nucleus near the 
outer edge. (Woodward.) 


*ma-gis'-tér, s. [Lat.] Master, sir; a mode 
of address equivalent to the modern Doctor. 


mag-is-tér-i-al, a. [Lat. ius = 
belonging toa master; maugister = a master.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Pertaining to or befitting a master; suit- 
able to a master. 
2. Domineering, proud, arrogant, insolent, 
despotic, dogmatic, imperious. 
“He hides behind a magisterial air, 
His own offences.” Cowper ; Charity, 493, 
3. Of or pertaining to a magistrate. 
Gia tei plump conyivial on often bears 


magisterial sw in vain.” 
Cowper ; Task, Av. 695. 


*4, Of the rank of a magistrate. 
*II. Chem. : Pertaining to magistery. 


*mag-is-tér-i-al-ity, s. (Eng. magis- 
terial ; -ity.) Domination. 

“When these statutes were first in the state or 

magisteriality thereof."—Fuller : Ch. Bist., TX. iv. 11. 


+ mag-is-tér’-i-al-ly, adv. [Eng. magis- 
terial ; -ly.) 
1, In a magisterial manner ;..with the air 
of a master; arrogantly, despotically, dog- 
matically. 
“Theclaim of infallibility, or even of authority to 
prescribe mai. y to the opinions and consciences 
of men, whe in an individual, or in asseinblies and 
collections of men, is never to be admitted.”"—Bp. 
Horsley, vol. iL, eer. 15. 

2. As a magistrate; in the capacity of a 
magistrate. 


“A downright advice may be mistaken, as if it were 
spoken mugisterial/y."—Bacon: Adwice to Villiers, 


* mAg-is- tér-1al-néss, s. (Bng. magis- 

terial; ~ness.] The quality or state of being 

isterial ; the air and manner of a master ; 
haughtiness, imperiousness. 

“ Peremptorinesa is of two sorts; the one a magis- 

teriatness in matters of opinion; the other a posi- 

tiveness in relating matters of fact: in the one we 


upon men's priflerstandisngs, in the other on 
their faith."—Government of the Tongue. 


* mag-is-ter-¥, s. [Lat. magisterium, neut. 
sing, of magistertus = pertaining to a master.) 


L. Ordinary Language : 

1. A magisterial injunction ; an order given 
with authority, 

2. A medicine or remedy supposed to be of 
exceptional efficacy ; a magistral. 


Tl. Chem, : (See extract). 

“Although magistery be a term variously enough 
employed by chymists, and particularly used by Para- 
celsus to signify very different eine et the best 
notion I know of it, and that which T find authorized 
even by Paracelsus Sp incre passages, where he ex- 

resses self more distinctly is, that it is a prepare 
kien whereby there is not an analysis made, of the 
body assigned, nor an extraction of this or that priv- 
ciple, but the whole, or very near the whole body, b; 
the help of some additamen greater or less, is turn 
into a body of another kind,"—Soyle ; Works, 1. 687. 


maig-is-tra-gy, s. [Eng. magistra(te) ; -cy.] 
1. The office or dignity of a magistrate. 


“That indistinct and Dyatoating character which 
belongs to the accounts of the o s of the other 


ancient ma, Lewis. Early Roman 
Hist, (1355), li. 26. 
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2. The whole body of magistrates collec. 
tively. 


mag’- * mag’-is-trall, «a. & 5, 
(Lat. magistralis, from magister = @ master.] 

“A. As adjective: 

1, Of or pertaining t6 a magistrate ; suiting 
& magistrate ; magisterial. 

“Your assertion of the originall of set forms of 
liturgy, I justly say is more magistrall than true, and 
such as your own testimonies confute.”—Ap. Hall. 
Answer to the Vind, of Smectymnuus, § 2 

2. Of or pertaining to a sovereign remedy 
or medicine ; acting as a sovereign remedy. 

v We : oe a guapenrate oplate,"—Bacon: Hist. 

3. Applied to a preparation prescribed ex- 
temporancously or for the occasion; as 
tinguished from an officinal medicine, or one 
kept prepared in the shops. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Fortification : 

(1) The line where the searp, if prolonged, 
would intersect the top of the omee or 
cordon, 

(2) The gridin line which defines the first 
figure of the works of a fortification. Called 
also magistral line. 

*2. Med. ; A sovereign medicine or remedy. 

| eek Ly ph art of et ih confusion of 
and ma, D i 
do this Uiseuse, come of the chlefest 1 will Reheceue = 

Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 382. 

* 3. Metall.: A substance obtained from 
copper pyrites (or raw magistral), which is 
found in many parts of Mexico. These ores, 
according to Napier, contain from 7°47 to 13°75 
per cent. of copper. It is reduced to powder 
by dry stamping and grinding. It is used 
especially in the patio process of amalgama- 
tion. Some authorities state that the copper 
pyrites are roasted and ground, but this would 
seem to detract from their activity, which is 
due to the action of their sulphuric acid upon 
the salt, liberating muriatic acid, 


*mas-is-tral-ity, s. (Eng. magistral ; -ity.) 
Despotic authority, as in matter of opinion ; 
dogmatism, 


“The physicians have frustrated the fruit of tradi- 
tion and experience ay their magistralities, in adding, 
aoe ening, out, and changing.”—Bacon: On Learning, 


*mag-is-tral-ly, adv. [Eng. magistral ; 
-ly.) In a magistral manner; magisterially, 
dogmatically, despotically. 

“What a presumption is this for one, who will not 
allow liberty to others, to assume to himself such a 
licence to controul so magistrally.” — Bramhall : 
Against Hobbes. 


mas-is-trand’, s. [Low Lat. magistrandus, 
gerund of magistro = to make a master of, 
to confer a degree on, from Lat. magister = a 
master.] In the University of Aberdeen, a 
student in arts in the last year of his eurri- 
eulum. 


mag’ -is-trate, *mag-e-strat, * maj-es- 
trat, s. [I'r. magistrat, from Lat. magistratus 
= (1) a magistracy, (2) a magistrate, from ma- 
gister =a master ; Ital. magistrato ; Sp. magis- 
trado.) A public officer invested with authority 
to carry out the executive government or some 
branch of it. Thus in the United States the 
President is the chief magistrate of the nation 
and the governor of each state is its chiet 
magistrate. But the term is commonly con- 
fined to subordinate officials, nominated and 
commissioned to carry out the executive power 
of the law, such as justices of the peace in the 
county, and police magistrates in the cities. 
The term magistrate is given special a appencn 
by the laws of some of the states. fi USTIGE.] 


“He who was the magistrate, after long abusing 
his powers, has at last abdicated them."—dMacaulay ¢ 
Hist. Eng., ch. x. 


mags-is-trit’-ic, * mag -is-trat-ick, 
*mag-is-trat-i-cal, a. (Eng. magistrat(e) ; 
-ic, -ical.] Of or pertaining to a magistrate 
or magistrates; having the authority of a 
magistrate. 

“Not of the Internal and essential glory which {s in 
magistratick or ecclesiastick power and order."—Ap. 
Taylor: Artificial ameness, DP. 169. 

*maé’-is-tra-ture, s. [Fr., from magistrat 
=a magistrate.] Magistracy. 

mig’-ma, s. [Gr., from pacow (massd) = to 

knead.] 

* J, Ordinary Language : 

1, A crude mixture of mineral or organic 

matter in a thin paste. 


. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


ian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -tious, -Sious, -clous =shis, -ble, -dle, ‘. = bel, del. 


- 
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2. A confection. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Phar. : The thick residuum obtained 
after expressing certain substances to extract 
the fluid parts. The grounds which remain 
after treating a substance with water, alcohol, 
or any other menstruum. (Dunglison.) 

2. Petrol. : The name given by Vogelsang and 
Rosenbusch to homogeneous, amorphous min- 
eral matter which cannot beinvestigated except 
under high magnifying powers. (Rutley.) 

q| Reticulated Magma: 

Anat.: The gelatinaform substance found 
between the chorion and the amnion in the 
early period of embryonic existence, 


Magna Char’-ta, Mag’-na Car’-ta, s. 
{Lat., = the Great Charter.] 


1, The Great Charter of the liberties of Eng- 
land (Magna Charta Libertatwm), signed and 
sealed by King John at the demand of his 
barons, at Runnymede, on June 19, 1215. It 
was several times confirmed by his successors. 
Its most important articles were :— 

1. Relating to the Church. That the church should 
possess all its privileges inviolate, especially freedom 
of election to benefices, 

2. Relating to the Barons. That reliefs be limited to 
@ fixed sum, according to the rank of the tenant : That 
aids be demanded only in the three cases—knighthood 
of the eldest son, marriage of, the eldest daughter, and 
the ransom of the king's person ; in every other case 
neither aid nor scutage to be imposed but with the 
consent of the council: That guardians in chivalry 
may not waste the estate, nor marry the heir durin: 
minority; nor to their disparagement, nor compe 
widows to marry: That the forest law be mitigated: 
and that whatever aN the king grants his vas- 
sals, they in like manner shall grant to theirs. 

3. Relating to Traders. That London and other 
towns retain their ancient privileges: That there be 
one weight and measure throughout the realm: and 
that freedom of commerce be granted to foreign mer- 
chants. 

4, Relating to Freemen Generally. That right or 
qustice be not sold, or refused, or delayed: That no 

man be imprisoned, or lose his freehold, or free 
customs, or be outlawed, or otherwise punished, but 
ane judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land: 
That no person be fined to his utter ruin, but only ac- 
cording to his offence, and means of payment, and that 
mo man be deprived of his instruments of labour: 
That all men ery travel out of the kingdom, and re- 
turn when they please: That a man may make what 
will he pleases, and, dying without one, the law shall 
make one for him: and that the Court of Common 
Pleas shall no longer follow the king’s person, but be 
held in some certain place, and be open to all. 
It will be seen from the following extract that 
Magna Charta no longer exists in the letter— 

“Just before the weary Commons adjourned, they 
read a third time, and passed a bill repealing a num- 
ber of obsolete statutes, among which was Magna 
Charta. It was obvious that the spirit of the Great 
Charter had long since been embodied in a number of 
Acts of Parliament and legal decisions ranging between 
the time of King John and that of Queen Victoria.’”— 
Daily Telegraph, Aug. 4, 1874. 

2. Any fundamental constitution guarantee- 

ing rights and privileges. 


*mag-nal’-ity, s. (Lat. magnalis= great, 
from magnus = great.] A great deed or feat ; 
something above the common. 

“‘ Althongh perhaps too greedy of magnalities, we are 
apt to make but favourable experiments concerning 
welcome truths, and much desired verities,"—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. iii. 

*mag-nan’-i-mate, v.t. — [Lat. magn(us) = 
great, and Eng. animate.) To cheer; to make 
great-hearted. 


“Present danger magnanimates them.” — Howell: 
Dodona’s Grove, p. 4. 


nag-na-nim-i_ty, * mag-na-nim-i-tee, 
s. [Fr. magnanimite, from Lat. magnanimita- 
tem, accus. of magnanimitas, from magnanimus 
= magnanimous (q.v.) ; Ital. magnanimita; Sp. 
magnanimidad.) The quality or state of being 
magnanimous ; that elevation and dignity of 
soul, which encounters danger or trouble with 
tranquillity and firmness, which raises the pos- 
sessor above revenge, which makes him disdain 
injustice and meanness, which prompts him to 
act and make sacrifices for noble objects, and 
which makes him delight in acts of benevolence 
and usefulness. 

“But the magnanimity, the dauntless courage, the 
sontempt for riches and for baubles, to which .. . 
Pitt owed his long ascendency, were wanting to Mon- 
tague."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

maAg-nan’-i-mois, a. [Lat. magnanimus = 

. great-souled, from magnus= great, and animus 
= the mind; Fr. magnanime ; Ital. & Sp. mag- 
nanimo.) 

1. Great of mind ; elevated and dignified in 
soul or sentiment ; above what is mean, low, 
or ungenerous ; brave, high-souled. 

“For he was great of keart, magnanimous, courtly, 
courageous. Longfellow ; Miles Standish, iii. 

2. Dictated by, characteristic of, or spring- 
ing from magnanimity ; noble, generous : as, 
a& magnanimous action. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rfile, fall; try, Syrian. », 


Magna Charta—magnesium 


maig-nan’-i-moiis-ly, adv. [Eng. magnani- 
mous; -ly.) In a magnanimous manner ; with 
magnanimity; with dignity or elevation of 
soul or sentiment ; bravely. 


“With Hannibal at her gates, she [Holland] had 
nobly aud magnanimously refused all separate treaty. 
—Burke: Regicide Peace, let. i. 


mag’-nate,s. [Fr. magnat, from Lat. magna- 
tem, accus. of magnas = prince, from magnus 
= great; Sp. & Ital. magnate.) 
1, A person of rank, position, note, or dis- 
tinction in any line or sphere. 
“The lives and estates of the magnates of the realm 
had been at his mercy."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 
2. One of the nobility or certain high officers 
of state forming the House of Magnates in 
the national representation of Hungary, and 
formerly of Poland. 


* mag-nés, s. (Lat., from Gr.] A magnet. 


* magnes-stone, s. A magnet. 
or et ‘A hideous rocke is pight 
i -stone.” 
See PLA iopeneee :F.Q., 0. xii & 
mag-né'-si-a (s as sh), s. [Macnesium.] 

1, Min.: The same as PERICLASE (q.V.). 

2. Pharm.: If administered in small doses, 
magnesia acts as an antacid ; if in a quantity 
beyond what is necessary to neutralize acids 
in the stomach, it passes undigested into the 
intestines, and may form concretions. The 
salts of magnesia are purgatives. It is given 
as a lithontriptic, from its power of dissolving 
uric acid, and in gouty diseases. (Garrod.) 


magnesia-alhba, s. 

Chem. & Phar.: A complex mixture of 
various carbonates of magnesia. It is ob- 
tained as a light, bulky white powder by 
precipitating soluble magnesia salt with sodic 
carbonate. 


magnesia-water, s. A kind of aérated 
water produced by impregnating carbonate of 
magnesia in solution with ten times its weight 
of carbonic acid. 


maAg-né’-si-an (sas sh), a. [Eng. magnesi(a) ; 
-an.j Of or pertaining to magnesia ; partaking 
of the qualities of magnesia ; containing or re- 
sembling magnesia. 


magnesian-alum, s. 
Min. : The same as PICKERINGITE (q.V.). 


magnesian-limestone, s. 

1, Petrol., Geol., & Paleont.: A limestone 
composed of carbonate of lime and carbonate 
of magnesia, the proportion of the latter some- 
times being nearly fifty per cent. It effer- 
vesces much more slowly with acids than 
common limestone (carbonate of lime). In 
England it is generally yellowish. It is some- 
times earthy, sometimes hard and compact. 
One variety of it is dolomite (q.v.). This 
Rutley makes a synonym of magnesian-lime- 
stone. The typical kind of magnesian-lime- 
stone, generally associated with marl slate, is 
from the Middle Permian. It is well de- 
veloped in parts of the United States, and 
often contains concretionary balls. Its cha- 
racteristic fossils are Schizodus Schlotheimi, 
Mytilus septifer, &c. (Lyell.) It was originally 
formed in large measure of the remains of 
marine animals. 

2. Building: The Houses of Parliament, the 
Museum of Practical Geology, and York 
Minster are built of magnesian-limestone. 
(Rutley.) 


magnesian-pharmacolite, s. 
Min.: The same as BERZELIITE (q.v.). 


mag-ne'-sic, a. [Eng., &c. magnesi(a); -ic.] 
Contained in or derived from magnesia (q.v.). 


magnesic-carbonate, s. 

Chem. : MgO”CO. Occurs native in rhom- 
bohedral crystals, imbedded in tale slate, 

magnesic-chloride, s. 

Chem.: MgClo. Occurs in sea water or in 
salt deposits, or may be prepared by dissolv- 
ing magnesia in hydrochloric acid. It is a 
white crystalline powder, having a pearly 
lustre and sharp bitter taste, soluble in water 
and in alcohol. 


magnesic-oxide, s. 

Chem.: MgO. Produced by burning mag- 
nesium in the air or in oxygen gas, or by 
heating to a red heat magnesia alba. It is a soft 
white powder, almost insoluble in water. It 
is known in commerce as calcined magnesia. 


magnesic-phosphate, s. 

Chem. : Mg" HPO4'7H,0. Crystallizesin snialf 
colourless prismatic crystals, soluble in abot.” 
1,000 parts of cold water. Caustic alkalis pre- 
cipitate, from solutions of magnesium salts, 
gelatinous magnesic hydrate, insoluble in an 
excess of the precipitant, but soluble in am- 
monic chloride. Ammonic phosphate gives 
a white crystalline precipitate, insoluble im 
ammonia. 

magnesic-sulphate, s. 

Chem. : MgO”SO3"7H,O0. Commonly called 
Epsom salts, is found in sea water and in 
many mineral springs. It is now manufac- 
tured in large quantities by dissolving mag- 
nesian limestone in dilute sulphuric acid, and 
filtering from the insoluble calcie sulphate. 
It is soluble in water, has a nauseous bitter 
taste, and possesses purgative properties ; it 
is also used in dressing cotton goods, and in 
aniline dyeing. 


ma&g-nés’-i-ni-tre (tre as tér), s. (Eng. 


magnesi(a), and nitre.) 
Min.: The same as NITROMAGNESITE (q.V.)- 


mig-nés-in-phyll-ite, s. (Eng. magnesi(a); 


n connective, and Gr. p¥AAov (phyllon)=leaf.} 
Min.: The same as BRucitE (q.v.). 


mig-nés-i-0-fér’-rite, s. [Eng. magnesi (a) ; 


o, and Eng. ferrite.) 

, _Min.: An isometric mineral occurring in 
simple octahedrons, and in octahedrons with 
planes of the rhombic dodecahedron. Hard- 
ness, 6 to 6°5; sp. gr. 4°568 to 4°654 ; Instre, 
metallic ; colour and streak, black. Strongly 
magnetic. Compos.: magnesia 20; sesqui- 
oxide of iron, 80. Found associated with 
laminar hematite as a sublimation product 
about the fumaroles of Vesuvius. Artificially 
formed by heating together magnesia and 
sesquioxide of iron subjected to the action of 
the vapour of hydrochloric acid. 


miag’-nés-ite, s. [Eng. magnes(ia); suff. ~ite 


(Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral belonging to the group 
of rhombohedral carbonates, consisting essen- 
tially of carbonate of magnesia, having the 
formula MgOCOg, but in the crystallized forms 


having more or less of the magnesia replaced’ 


by protoxide of iron, forming ferriferous varie- 
ties like breunnerite (q.v.). The crystallized 
varieties present a perfectly rhombohedral 
cleavage; lustre vitreous; colour white to 
various shades of brown. The massive and 
purer kinds are white, mostly compact ; lustre 
dull; fracture resembling unglazed porcelain. 
The Brit. Mus. Cat. reserves this name for the 
pure mineral only, and groups the ferriferous 
carbonates of magnesia under ankerite, breun- 
nerite, and mesitite (q.v.). Used in the manu- 
facture of Epsom salts, 


§| Magnesite formerly included meerschaum 
(q.v.). Brongniart, in 1802, and subsequent 
French mineralogists, still used this name for 
the silicate. 


mag-né'-si-tim (s as sh), s. [Latinised from 


Magnesia, a city in Asia Minor.] 

Chem. : A diatomic metallic element ; sym- 
bol, Mg; atomic weight, 24-4; sp. gr. 1°743 
Fuses and volatilizes at aret heat. Magnesic 
sulphate (Epsom salts) was known in the 
middle -of the seventeenth century, but the 
metal was first isolated by Davy. The com- 
pounds of magnesium are widely distributed 
in nature, occurring as magnesite, MgO”CO ; 
ophite or serpentine, MgO’3Si0 ; tale, 
Mg0"4Si50g; dolomite, kainite, epsomite, 
&e. It may be obtained by the electrolysis 
of fused magnesium chloride, or by reduc- 
ing magnesium chloride with metallic sodium. 
It is a brilliant metal, almost as white 
as silver, and preserves its lustre in dry 
air. It is more brittle than silver at or- 
dinary temperature; but at a higher tem- 
perature it becomes malleable, and may be 
pressed into the form of wire orribbon. Mag- 
nesium ribbon may be ignited at the flame of 
a candle, and burns with a dazzling bluish- 
white light, rich in chemically active rays, a 
property which has led to its use in photo- 
graphy. When burned in an atmosphere ot 
carbonic acid gas, it decomposes the gas, form- 
ing magnesic oxide, and throwing down the 
carbon in powder. Magnesium dissolves in 
dilute acids, with violent evolution of hy- 


drogen, but it does not decompose water even 
at 100°, 


sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
o=6; ev=a qu=kw. 
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magnesium-chloride, s. 
Min.: A mineral said to have oceurred in 
the saline encrustations formed during the 


eruption of Vesuvius in 1855. 

magnesium-diethyl, s. 

Chem. : MgCC2H8, A volatile liquid, smell. 
ing like garlic, prepared by digesting magne- 
sium filings with ethylic iodide in absence of 
air. It is a colourless liquid, boiling at a 


higher temperature than ethylie iodi e; in- 
flames degree es in air, and is decom- 
posed with explosive violence by water, 


magnesi thyl, s. 

Chem. : Meco’ A volatile Nquid, pro- 
duced by the action of magnesium filings on 
methylic iodide. It is similar in its pre 
tion and properties to magnesium diethyl. 

magnesium-ethide, s, 

Chem. : Mg(CoHs)g. A colourless, mobile 
liquid, obtained by heating ethyl iodide with 
magnesium filings to 130°. It possesses an 
alliaceous odour, ‘takes fire when exposed to 


the air, and is violently decomposed by water, 
with the formation of magnesium hydroxide, 


magnesium-lamp, s. A lamp in which 
magnesium is burnt for illuminating purposes. 
They are of two kinds : one for the combustion 
of magnesium in the form ofa ribbon ; in the 
other magnesium is used in a state of powder, 
mixed with fine silver sand. 


mampesinne-tlans, s. The light pro- 
duced by the combustion of magnesium. ie 
intensity is almost equal to that of the electric 
arc, but its flickering nature and the large 

nantity of magnesia vapour given off are ob- 
olicmn to its use. 


magnesium-methyl, s. 

Chem.: Mg(CH 3) A strongly smelling 
mobile liquid, produced when methyl iodide 
is heated with magnesium filings. It takes 
fire on exposure to the air, and is readily de- 
composed by water, with formation of marsh- 
gas and magt-ssium hydroxide. 


magnesium-silicate, s. 

Min. : The same as Enstatire, ForsTerire, 
Humire, MeerscuauM, SERPENTINE, and 
TAacc (q.v.). 


magnesium-sulphate, s. 
Min. : The same as Epsomire and Krieser- 
ITE (q.V.). 
| Magnesium-borate= Boracite ; Magnesium- 
carbonate = Magnesite; Magnesium-fluophos- 
hate = Wagnerite ; Magnesium-fluosilicate = 
Phondrodite ; Magnesium -hydrate = Brucite ; 
Magnesium-hydrocarbonate = Hydromagnesite ; 
and Magnesium-nitrate = Nitromagnesite, 


mag -nét, * mag-nete, s. [0. Fr. magnete, 
manete, from Lat. magnetem, accus. of magnes 
}) = magnesian (stone), from Gr. Mayvys 


agnés), genit. Mayvntos (Magnétos)= mag- 
nesian ; Ital. & Sp. re 


L Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
Q) The loadstone (q.v.). 
(2) In the same sense as IT. 
2. Fig. : Anything which guides ; a guide. 
* Thus ya through reais i ing — Cale hen 3 
Bore rucenie & pdt A Vision. 
* TI, Magnetism : A body possessing the pro- 
perty of magnetism (q.v.). Magnets are either 
ent or temporary. Permanent magnets 
were originally natural pieces of magnetic 
iron-ore. [MaGNetite.] They now usually 
consist of bars of steel, which are magnetized 
either by rubbing them with another magnet, 
or by coiling a wire round them in a helix, 
and then sending an electric current through 
the wire. The harder the steel the more dilli- 
eult it is to magnetize, but the more com- 
pletely does it retain its magnetism. Perma- 
nent magnets are either straight or are bent 
into the form of a horseshoe. In the latter 
form the two poles are close together, and are 
thus able to act simultaneously on the same 
magnetic substance. A magnet consisting of 
only one bar of steel is called a simple magnet ; 
‘but since aiindong magnets ¢ more be 
roportion eir wei compoun = 
ee are constructed by’ fastening together 
several thin steel bars a tig A ig nea 
Some of these compound magne 
Far mabse powerfta than any per- 


DOU, béy; pdUt, jowl; 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; tion, 


cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; 


manent magnets are electro-magnets, which 
muy be either straight or bent into the form 
of a horseshoe, and consist of a bar or core 
iron, round which is coiled insulated 
copper wire. Through this wire an electric 
current is sent, and, so ba as the current 
passes, the iron is a powerful magnet. The 
strength of an electro-magnet depends on the 
strength of the current and on the number of 
coils of wire round the core, and upon various 
other circumstances. Electro-magnets have 
been made capable of supporting more than a 
ton. When used for supporting weights, &c., 
a smooth piece of iron, termed an armature, 
is placed in contact with the poles of the 
magnet, the horseshoe form bein nerally 
used, and the armature is provi Ay with a 
hook, to which the articles are attached. 
mag-nét-ic, a &s. (Eng. magnet; -ic.) 

A. As adjective: 

L, Literally: 

1, Of or pertaining to the magnet or mag- 
netism ; having the qualities of a magnet. 

2, Pertaining to the earth’s magnetism : as, 
the magnetic north, 

Il. Fig. : Attractive, as if magnetic. 

Turn swift their Cations motions, or are turned 

By his ‘ic beam.” Milton: P. L., ii, 583, 

B, As subst. ; Any metal, such as iron, steel, 
nickel, cobalt, &c., which may receive the 
properties of the loadstone. 

“ Draw out with credulous desire, ... 
As the magnetic hardest iron draws.” 
: Milton: P. R., il. 168, 

J (1) Magnetic points of consequence: The 
points (really the magnetic poles of the earth) 
which oceupy the centre of lines of equal dip. 

(2) Magnetic poles of the earth: Two nearly 
opposite points of the earth’s surface when 
the dip of the needle is 90°. They are ata 
considerable distance from the poles of the 
earth. 

(8) Point of magnetic indifference: A point 
near the centre of a magnet where no effect. is 
produced. 

magnetic-amplitude, s. 

Astron. : The amplitude of a heavenly body 
as measured by the compass. It differs from 
the true amplitude by an amount equal to the 
variation of the compass, 


magnetic-azimuth, s, 

Navig.: The azimuth indicated by the com- 
pass. 

magnetic-battery, s. A combination 
of several magnets with their poles similarly 
arranged ; a compound magnet, 

magnetic-bearing, s. 

Naut.: The magnetic bearing of a course 
is the angle included between a course and a 
magnetic meridian, drawn through the first 
extremity of the course, 


magnetic-compensator, s. 

Ordnance.: A contrivance for neutralizing 
the effect of a ship's guns and other iron in 
deranging the bearing of the compass. That 
introduced by Prof. Airy consists of two mag- 
nets placed at right angles to each other below 
the compass, and a box of small iron chain, 
The position is determined by experiment. 
But as the magnetic effects of the ship and 
its contents vary from time to time, so the 
compensator has to be readjusted at frequeut 
intervals. 


magnetic-couple, s. [Coup.e.] 


magnetic-curves, s. pl. <A series of 
lines or Cirections which may be graphically 
denoted by iron filings scattered upon a card 
or pane of glass placed horizontally upon a 
magnet and gently tapped. The beautiful 
lines into which the filings are thrown indi- 
cate lines of magnetic force, 


magnetic-declination, s. The variation 
of the magnetic needle ata particular place and 
time, E. or W. of the geugraphical meridian of 
the spot. 

magnetic-dip, s. The dip of the mag- 
netic needle, [Drp, s.] 


magnetic-elements, s. pl. Intensity, 
declination, and dip. 


magnetic-equator, s. A line passing 
round the globe near the equator, at every 

int of which the dip of the needle is nothing. 
The general inclination of the magnetic to the 
terrestrial equator is about 12°, 


magnetic-field, s. The field of a magnet 
is the region affected by it. In one sense it 
may be said to be infinite; but the law of in- 
verse squares diminishes the intensity so 
rapidly, that practically the term is limited 
to the region sensibly affected by the magnet. 
The amount of force exerted at any point is 
the intensity of the fleld at that point, and is 
measured by the force exerted upon a unit 
pole at the point, 


*magnetic-fiuid, s. A hypothetical term 
now disused, formerly denoting an hypothesis 
long ago abandoned, 


magnetic-inclination, s. The same as 
MAGnetic-p1P (q.v.). 


magnetic-induction, s. The effect 
esreced by a magnet upon magnetie bodies 
n its neighbourhood. Magnetic bodies are 
rendered magnetic by such neighbourhood, 
and still more by contact, which is called 
induced magnetism. 


magnetic-intensity, s. The greater or 
less effect produced by a magnet, usually 
measured by its attractive force. This varies 
inversely as the square of the distance. 


magnetic iron-ore, s. 
Min. : The same as MaGnetite (q.v.). 


magnetic-ironstone, s. [MacNeTITE.) 


etic-limit, s. A limit of tempera- 
ture beyond which iron or any other magnetic 
metal ceases to be affected by the magnet. 


magnetic-meridian, s. If a vertical 
plane be passed through the axis of a magnetic- 
needle, freely suspended at a point, its inter- 
section with the surface of the earth is called 
a magnetic meridian of the point. The angle 
included between this meridian and the true 
meridian through the point, is called the 
variation of the needle. 


magnetic-needle, s. A slender poised 
bar or plate of magnetized steel. The needle 
is suspended by a metallic or jewelled centre 
upon a hardened steel pivot. For other in- 
struments needles are often suspended by fine 
silk threads or even spider-lines. The test of 
delicacy is the number of horizontal vibrations 
which the suspended needle will make before 
coming to rest. 


magnetic-north, s. That point of the 
horizon indicated by the direction of the mag- 
netic needle, 


magnetic-poles, s. pl. 
magnetic-pyrites, s. 
Min.: The same as PyRRHOTITE (q.Y.). 
magnetic-saturation, s. The state of 
a bar or needle when it has received the 
greatest amount of magnetic force which can 
be permanently imparted to it. 
magnetic-storms, s. pil. Magnetic dis- 


turbances felt simultaneously at places remote 
from each other. 


magnetic-telegraph, s. [TELEGRAPH.] 


magnetic-units, s. pl. In the C. G. 8. 
system, the unit pole is one which repels a 
similar pole distant one centimetre with the 
force of one dyne, The unit moment is the 
moment of a magnet one centimetre long, 
having the unit pole above. 


magnetic-variation, s. 
*mag-nét'-ic-al, a. & s. (Eng. magnetic; 
-al.} 


[Macnet.] 


(VARIATION. } 


A, As adj.: The same as Magnetic, ¢. (q.v.), 


“ As touching the propertie of the magnetical needle 
in pointing towards the poles."—Stow ¢ Queen BL 
{an. 1602). 
B. As subst.: The same as MaGneric, s 
(q.v.). 
“Men must presume or discover the like mag- 
neticals in the south.”’— Browne: Vulgar Hrrours, 
bk, ii, ch. ili. 


*mag-nét’-ic-al-ly, adv. (ing. magnetical ; 
-ly.} In a magnetic manner; by means of 
magnetism. ([SYMPATHETIC-MEDICINE. ] 


“[We see] many greene wounds by that now so much 
Bla pln! bow: armarium, magnetically cured.”— 
Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 96. 


*mag-nét’-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. magnetical ; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being magnetic, 
“Tt related not to the instances of the magnetical- 
ness of lightning." —History of the Royal Society, iv. 253. 
*maAg-né-ti'-cian, s. (Eng. magnetic ; -ian.] 
One skilled in magnetism; a magnetist. 


go, gem; thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
gion = zhiin. -tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, <c. = bel, del. 
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*mag-nét’-ic-néss, s. [Eng. magnetic ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being magnetic ; mag- 
neticalness. 


“The magnetickness of their external success.”— 
Waterhouse : Comment, on Fortescu, p. 187. 


mag-nét'-ies, s. [Macneric.] The science 
or principles of magnetism. 


*“mig-nét-if’-ér-olts, a. [Eng.. magnet ; 
Lat. fero= to bear, to carry; and Eng. adj. 
suff. -ows.] Producing or conducting mag- 
netism. 


> mag’-nét-ish, a. [Eng. magnet ; -ish.] Some- 
what magnetic. 


“ Some of these iron-stones are magnetish, and draw 
the iron.”—Pettus: Fleta Minor, pt. 1., p. 317, 


mag’-nét-ism, s. (Eng. magnet ; -ism.] 

1,. The property capable of being imparted 
to certain bodies, especially iron, cobalt, and 
nickel, whereby they attract or repel one ano- 
ther according to certain laws. 


2. The branch of science which treats of 
this property and its conditions or laws. 


3. The attractive power itself. 


¥ The property of magnetism was first dis- 
covered in the natural oxide of iron, called 
Magnetite (q.v.), orthe Loadstone, The earth 
itself having magnetic properties, such a 
natural magnet pointed nearly north and south, 
when freely suspended, and also attracted 
small pieces of iron, It was subsequently 
discovered that pieces of steel rubbed with 
natural magnets also became magnets; and 
these artificial magnets, besides being more 
convenient, may be made much more power- 
ful, so that natural magnets are now only 
sought as curiosities. The attraction of a 
magnet for iron filings is most intense at a 
short distance from the ends, and decreases 
towards the middle; at the centre there is 
no attraction, and this centre is termed the 
equator of the magnet. The points at which 
the magnetism is most intense are termed the 
poles. It is evident that the magnetism 
at the two poles is different ; and that pole 
which points to the north is termed the 
north-seeking pole, whilst that which points 
to the south is called the south~-seeking 
pole. If two magnets are taken, and the 
north-seeking pole of one is brought near the 
north-seeking pole of the other, they repel 
each other; but if the north-seeking end of 
one is brought, near the south-seeking end of 
the other, then they attract each other. There- 
fore similar poles repel, dissimilar poles attract 
each other. It is impossible to obtain a mag- 
net with only one pole. If a magnetized 
needle is broken into a number of small pieces, 
each little piece isa magnet having a north- 
seeking and a south-seeking pole. Hence it 
would. appear that every particle of a magnet- 
ized body isa little magnet, all having their 
south-seeking poles set in one direction, and 
their north-seeking poles in the opposite 
direction. Bodies may be divided into two 
classes : viz., magnetic bodies, which are at- 
tracted by magnets, and non-magnetic bodies, 
which are not attracted. The most magnetic 
bodies are the metals, iron, nickel, and cobalt. 
Some other metals, salts of iron and of other 
metals, porcelain, paper, oxygen gas, and 
ozone, arefeebly magnetic, Other substances, 
as, for example, bismuth, antimony, copper, 
silver, gold, lead, sulphur, phosphorus, and 
water, are not only not attracted by a magnet, 
but are actually repelled : these are said to be 
diamagnetic. Whena magnetic substance is 
prought near to or in contact with a magnet, 
it becomes converted into a magnet by mag- 
netic induction (q.v.), just as a charge vis in- 
duced in a conductor by an electrified body. 
The nearest pole thus induced isa dissimilar 
pole to the inducing pole, and the attraction 
of the magnet is thus due to the action already 
described of two dissimilar poles. When the 
inducing magnet is removed, most substances 
lose their magnetism, and hence are said to 
be temporarily magnetic; the perfection of 
this property-in soft. iron is of great import- 
ance to magneto-electric and dynamo-electric 
machines, which depend entirely for their 
effects upon rapid reversals of magnetic 
polarity. Steel and nickel retain the greater 
art of the induced magnetism, and are said 
be permanently magnetic, Cast-iron also 
retains.a large proportion of the magnetism 
imparted to it. Even so-called permanent 
magnets, however, lose a portion of their 
power gradually; but by “closing” their 
poles with pieces of soft iron, which thus 


fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, 
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become induced magnets with dissimilar poles 
in contact, the inducing effect of these pieces 
strengthens the magnetism ; such pieces of 
iron are termed armatures. If magnetised 
steel is heated to redness, or is subjected to 
violent. blows, it loses its magnetism. That a 
magnetic needle points approximately north 
and south is due to the fact that the earth itself 
is a huge magnet, whose conditions accordingly 
relate to what is called Terrestrial Magnetism. 
Thus, the North magnetic pole is not at present 
identical with the true North pole, but is 
situated within the Arctic circle in latitude 
75° 5' N., and long. 96°46’ W. The position of 
the South magnetic pole has not yet been 
ascertained. In consequence of the different 
positions of the magnetic North pole and the 
geographical North pole, a magnetic needle 
does not point true north and south, but a 
little to the east or west, according to the 
locality. This is termed the declination of 
the needle, and in the British Isles varies from 
17° to 20° W. The amount of declination 
varies from year to year, and in this country 
is at present diminishing at the rate of about 7’ 
perannum. When a needle is balanced ona 
horizontal axle, so that it ean turn in a vertical 
plane,.and is then magnetized, it is found to 
set itself at an angle depending on the loeality, 
with the north-seeking pole pointing down- 
wards if north of the equator, and the south- 
seeking polepointing downwards if south of 
the equator. This is termed the inclination 
or dip of the needle, and a needle thus ar- 
ranged is termed a dipping needle. The 
amount of the dip varies in different places ; 
in London it is 71°50’. Magnetic charts are 
maps on which are marked lines showing the 
distribution of the earth’s magnetism. It is 
found that the three magnetic elements, as 
the declination, dip, and intensity of magnetic 
force are termed, vary not only in different 
places, but also in the same place, from year 
to year, from month to month, and even from 
hour to hour. Those changes which proceed 
gradually for several years are termed secular. 
, Frequently disturbances occur which produce 
a temporary irregular effect on all the needles 
over a considerable area: these are termed 
magnetic storms, and are often connected with 
manifestation of electrical phenomena, such 
as the aurora borealis, or a violent thunder- 
storm, and still more generally with those 
solar outbursts known as spots on the sun. 
All such changes in the earth’s magnetisin are 
now daily recorded at many stations by self- 
registering apparatus. Professor Girsted, of 
Copenhagen, discovered that if an electric 
current were passed along a wire parallel to 
a freely-balanced magnetic needle, the needle 
was deflected to a position at right angles to 
the current. Subsequently it was discovered 
that a current passed at right angles to an iron 
wire magnetized the wire so long as the cur- 
rent passed. This effect was easily multiplied 
by coiling the wire conveying the current 
round the iron rod or wire in the form of a 
helix; thus producing magnetism enormously 
more powerful than could be contained in 
any permanent magnets. Still later it was 
found that the wire helix alone possessed 
nearly all the properties of a magnet. At a 
subsequent period Faraday discovered the con- 
verse relative phenomena, that the production, 
or cessation, or any variation in the intensity 
of magnetism, caused the production of an 
electric current, the developments of which 
are comprised in the subject of magneto- 
electricity. 


{| Animal magnetism >{ANIMAL-MAGNETISM, 
MersmeErism]. 


mag’-nét-ist, s. [Eng. magnet? -ist.] One 
skilled in magnetism ; a magnetician. 


mag’-nét-ite, s. 
(Min.). ] 

Min. : An ore of iron sometimes found well 
crystallized in forms belonging to the iso- 
metric system, the octahedron being the most 
frequent, though the rhombic dodecahedron 
also occurs uncombined with others. Dode- 
cahedral faces striated parallel to the longer 
diagonal; octahedrons frequently twinned. 
Hardness, 5°5 to 6°5; sp. gr. 4°9 to 5°2; lustre, 
metallic to submetallic ; colour and streak, 
black, opaque, but when in excessively thin 
films sometimes nearly transparent,-and of a 


[Enug. magnet; suff. -ite 


smoky-brown colour; fracture: subconchoidal | 


and shining when pure. Strongly magnetic 
and sometimes exhibiting olka Gis. 
iron, 72°4; oxygen, 27°6, or sesquioxide of 
iron, 68°97 ; protoxide of iron, 31:03; repre- 


mg-nét-i-za’-tion, s. 


maig’-nét-ize, vt. & 4. 


+mAg-néet-iz-e@, s. 


mag’ -nét-1z-er, s. 


mag-nét-dm’-é-tér, s. 


sented by the formula FeOFe,03. One of 
the most important. of the ores of iron, occurs 
in beds often of immense extent in, the Azoic 
rocks ; that from Siberia and the Hartz dis- 
trict, Germany, afford the most powerfully 
magnetic varieties. Also found abundantly 
as sand, being derived from the weathering of 
crystalline and metamorphie rocks, in whick 
it is distributed as minute crystals and grains. 


mag’-nét-iz-a-ble, a. [Eng. : muagnetize) 


-able.] Capable of being magnetised. 


(Eng. magnetize) ; 
-ation.) ‘The act of magnetizing; the state of 
being magnetized. 


“The intensity of magnetization of a uniformly 
magnetized body 1s the quotient of its moment by the 
volume.”—verett: OC. G. S. System. of Units (1875), 
ch. x 


@ This may be effected by the action of the 
earth or by currents. 
(Eng. magnet ; -ize; 
Fr. magnétiser; Sp. magnetisor; Ital. mag- 
netizzare. | 

A. Transitive: ; 

1. To make magnetic; to communicate 
magnetic properties to. 


“When a magnetic substance (whether DaTanIae He Lee 
or diamagnetic) is placed in a magnetic field, it ie 
magnetized by induction.”—LZverett: C. GS. System 
of Units (1875), ch. x. 


2. To place under the influence of animal 
magnetism ; to mesmerize. 

3. To attract or draw, as with a magnet; te 
influence, to move. 

B. Intrans.: To become magnetic; to ac- 
quire magnetic properties. 


[Eng. magnetixe) ; -ee.} 
A person placed under the influence of animal 
magnetism. 


[Eng. magnetiz(e); -er.} 
One who. or that which magnetizes, or com- 
municates magnetism. 


maAeg’-nét-kiés, s. [Eng. magnet, and Ger. 


kies = pyrites.] 
Min. : Thesameias PyRRHOTITE (qiv.). 


maig-né-to-, pref. (Eng. magnet ; -o connec- 


tive.] (See the compound.) 


magneto-electric, a. 
magneto-electricity (q.v.). 


Magneto-electric induction: The production 
of an induced electric. current in a metallic 
circuit by means of a magnet. 


Magneto-electric light ; An:electrie light pro- 
duced by means of powerful magnets. [{Mag- 
neto-electric machine.] The South Foreland 
Lighthouse was thus illuminated in 1858-9, 
and the Lizard in 1878. 


Magneto-electric machine: A machine in 
which an electric current is generated by the 
revolution of one or more soft iron cores 
surrounded by coils of wire, about the poles 
of a magnet or magnets; or an armature 
(keeper) may rotate before the poles of station- 
ary coils. 

4 Used medically in uterine hxmorrhage, 
asphyxia, &c. In many case# it an be em- 
ployed by the patient without the aid of a 
doctor. [FARADIZATION.] 


magneto-electricity, s. The science 
which treats of the production of electricity 
by means of a magnet. It was discovered in 
1831 by Faraday, who succeeded. in .generat- 
ing an electric spark by suddenly separating 
a coiled keeper from a permanent magnet. 
He subsequently discovered that an electric 
current existed in a copper disc rotated be- 
tween the poles and a magnet. This is not to 
be confounded with electro-magnetism, dis- 
covered by Girsted, which investigates the 
action of an electric current on a magnet, the 


process being the converse one to that in the 
former case. 


Pertaining to 


mig-nét'-d-graph, s. (Eng. magnet,and' Gr. 


ypape (grapho) = to write, to draw.] An in- 
strument which registers automatically the 
condition and changes of terrestrial magnetism. 


\ (Eng. magnet, and 
Gr. pérpov (metron) =a measure.) An instru- 
ment for measuring any of the magnetic ele- 
ments, as the dip, inclination, and intensity. 
A magnetized needle, isolated: from: all dis- 
turbing influences and suspended by untwisted 
silk, is used to detect,the-declination, and the 
delicate .mode of adjustment permits any 


pit, sire, sir, marine ; g6, pot 
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variation in this element to be observed. For 
SISTA ar, te ae 
agate planes. uae: ig 


-nét-d-m6&t'-ric, a. (Pref. magneto-, and 
Eng. metric.) Pertaining to or emplo ed in 
the measurement of magnetic force ; phtained 
by the use of a magnetometer, 


—nét-d-m0'-tor, s._ [Pref. magneto-, and 

. motor = u mover; moveo=to move.) A 
voltaic series of two or more sen 
which produce a great quantity of e! ity 
of low intensity, adapted to the exhibition of 
electromagnetic phenomena. 


mitg - nét-6-pyr-ite pir), 
[LPref. magneto-, and emt ot ten M4] 2 
Min. : The same as Pyrruortre (q. v.). 


*mag-ni-fi-a-b . (Eng. magnify ; 
sable.) mat pees magnitied ; ane 4 
to ‘or praised. 


“Wonderfal in itself, and sufficiently magnifiads 
mot ae th epee a eee oo 
‘s, bk. iv,, ch. xif 


mig-nif’-ic, * mig-nif-ieck, *mag- 
nif’ ato a. (Lat. mathew: =noble, 
‘splendid, from magnus = facio = 
tomake.} Noble, Sesenatdprana. ilustrious. 
“oO 
Qperen haere thy magwiAe dee ag 
* miig-nif-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. magnifica! ; 
wy] eirinet 56 or splendid. manner ; 
obly. 
Tan oleae 
-j- s. {Lat.=doth magnify; 
pers. sing: indice. of magnifico—to east E 
to extol.] 
1, Thesong of the Virgin Mary (Luke i. 46) 
so called fromthe first word in the Latin oe 


a a} 
‘And hosed tie’ jreabeakont the despuapent? 
Longfeliow : ‘3 Tale, i 


2. A setting of the same to music. 


*mag-nif’-i-cate, vt. [Lat. magnificatus, 
par. of magnifico = to magnify (q.v. To 
eigen, to at? @v] 
i-ca/-tion, s. (Lat. magnificatio, 
from magnificatus.) [MaGniricatron.} 
1., Ord. Lang. : The act of magnifying or ex- 
tolling: 
on oe Tate pleken eto: mee vol. ang 
2. Optics: The magnifying power of a tele- 
scopeor microseope. (( it: Physies, § 502.) 


maAg-nif’-i- s. [Fr., from Lat. magni- 
ficentia. from, magni = magnificent (q.v.) ; 
Sp. & Port. magni ] 
*}, The act of doing great or noble works ; 
great works of goodness. 


“Then cometh magnificence, that is to say, when a 
doth aud performeth gret workes of goodness."— 
Gauucer: Persones Tale, 


* 2. Large expenditure for others; munifi- 
cence, generosity, liberality. “ 
bi and magnificence are virtues very regal; 
but prodigal king i ty s = than a parsi- 
3. The quality or state of being magnificent ; 
splendour, grandeur of show or state; pomp. 


“The infinite magnificence of heaven.” 
Wordsworth » Excurston, bk. ix. 


 Magnificence lies not only in the number 
and extent of the objects presented, but in 
their di of richness as to their colouring 
codeemeltsy: ; splendour is but a charaeteristic 
of magnificence, attached to such objects as 
dazzle'the:eye by the quantity of light, or the 
beauty and strength of colouring ; emt is 
the appendage of power, when displayed to 
publie view. 
mag-nif’-i-cent, a. (Lat. magnisicens=doing 
things : pages = great, and faciens, 
par. of facio= to do ; Ital. magnisicente.] 
*1. Doing great or noble deeds or works ; 
maunificent, generous. 
2; Grand in appearance ; splendid. 
"napa ree Bere 
confounded lies.’ Thomson; Autumn, 1,139, 
* 3. Fond of splendour, show, or pomp. 
4, Noble, splendid ; exceedingly praise- 
worthy 


t and ealled am ent answer, 
sca mah teatro 


DOL, dy; PdUt, jowl; 


eat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, -sion = zhiiz. -tious, -sious, -cious = shis. 


magnetometric—magnolia 


mag-nif'- t-1y, adv. (Eng. magni. 

cent ; -ly.) In a magnificent manner or degrees 

with magnificence; splendidly, grandly, 

“The beanteous warrior now for fight, 
Tn gilded arms m cently ts 
ype: Homer ; Iliad Mil. 410, 

pkg nit A s, [Ital., from Lat. magnif- 

cus. 

*1, A grandee of Venice. 


“ The » is much beloved, 
And hath in his ta voice potential.” 
Shakesp, : Othello, 1, 2. 


2. A rector of a German university, 


*mag-nif’-i-coiis, «. iG mantle toe ,- 
nificent (q.v.). ] Megritivent grand, pompens. 


¢ a -Lootin-2¥, adv. jfane. maugnifi- 
cous; -ly.] Magnificently, gran mpously, 
(Hi : y, grandly, pommpously, 


miig’-ni-fi-ér, s. (Eng. magnify; -er.] 
1. One who or that which magnifies, praises, 
or extols. 
2. That which makes great or increases; an 
increaser. 


“ Mens hitaris is a Vic be ae of honest mirth.” 
—Burton; Anat, of Melancholy, p. 29% 
3. A magnifying-glass (q.v.). 
“One of our microscopes has heen counted by several 


of the curious as a magnifier ‘ha: i 
the world."—Soyle: Works, 1i.543, a ae 


mag -ni-fy, * mag-ni-fi-en, v.t. & i. , 
tier A from Lat. magnijico=to make ee . 
magnus = great, and facio = to make; Ital. 
magnificare ; Sp. & Port. magnijicar.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To make great orgreater; to increase the 
apparent size or dimensions of. 
poe ar cig 
Longfellow > Tales of a Wayside Inn. (Prelude.) 
+ 2. To make or declare great, to extol; to 
declare the praises of; to glorify. 
ang thy name be magnified. for ever.”"—2 Samuel 


* 3. To raise in pride or pretensions. 
“© Lord, behold my affliction: for the enemy hath 
magnified himself."— Lamentations i. 9, 
4. To exaggerate; to represent as greater 
than reality. 
“ Bach vainly magnifies his own success, 
Resents his fellow’s, wishes it were less.” 
ad Cowper: Tirocinium, 477. 

B. Intransitive: 


1, To have the power or quality of causing 
things to appear larger than reality; to in- 
crease the apparent size or dimensions of 


objects : as, This glass magnijies too much, 
* *2, To have effeet, to signify, to avail. 


“ My governess assured my father I had wanted for 
was almost eaten up with the green- 
is magnified little with my father.”— 
Steele : ‘or, No. 481. 


mag -ni-fy-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [Maentry.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of making greater or 
larger in appearance; the act of praising or 
extolling. 


magnifying-glass, s. 

Optics: A popular term fora convex 
of glass or a lens which has the pro 
magnifying. 


* mag-nil'-d-quen s. [Lat. magnilo- 
quentia, from patted great, and loquens, pr. 
par. of loguor = to speak.) Pompous or bom- 
stic manner of speaking ; a tumid or pomp- 
ous style; grandiloquence, bombast, 
All es F owt thee sein ecortaauones of 
mig-nil-é-quent, «. = [Macninoquencr.] 
Using pompous or bombastic language ; bom- 
bastic, tumid, grandiloquent ; speaking loftily 
or pompously. 
pee ey pain sare moeeimneet than. usual.”— 
mig-nil-6-quent-ly, adv. (Eng. magni- 
loquently.] Ina magniloquent manner ; with 
pompous, tumid, or bombastic language ; 
grandiloquently. 

* m4g-nil-d-quoiis, a. (Lat. magniloquus, 
from magnus = great, and lo = to speak] 
The same as MAGNILOQUENT (q. V-). 

* m¥e’-n¥-son-ant, a. (Lat. magnus = 

eat, and sonans, pr. par, of sono = to sound.) 
reat-sounding, high-sounding. 


and ignisonant appellation.” — 
rs Cats of Greta Hall 


lece 
y of 


That. 
Southey - The 


mag’-ni-tiide, s. 
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(Lat. magnitudo, from 
magnus = great.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The comparative size, bulk, extent, quan- 
tity, or amount of anything that may be 
measured ; size. 

geneity eric seams lt, 
Thelr magnitudes.” Mittens P. Le Vill, 17, 

2. Anything that can be measured; any 
quantity that can be expressed in terms of a 
a of the same kind taken as a unit, 


* 3, Greatness, with reference to a moral or 
intellectual standard. 
“He with plain heroic magnitude of mind, ... 
Their armorios and azines contenms.” 
Milton : Samson Agonistes, 1,279. 


4, Importance, consequence, weight. 
viorine pamonly Gad in, the ambitious man a.suj 
magnitude ot his designs,"—tp. Morsay, volt. wore ke 

Il. Technically : 

1. Astron.: A term applied to the apparent 
size of stars viewed fom the cath, haw 
are six magnitudes. [Star.] 

2. Geom. : This term was originally ape 
plied to signify the space oceupied by a bodys 
As thus used, it applied only to those ‘por+ 
tions of space which possessed the three attri- 
butes of extension: length, breadth, aud 
thickness, or height. By extension of mean 
ing, it has come to signify anything;that can 
be increased, diminished, and measured. 
Thus, a line or a surface, an angle or a num- 
ber, are magnitudes. Time and weight are 
magnitudes; and, im general, anything of 
which greater or less can be predicated is a 
magnitude, 

3. Physics : The same as ExTEwsIon (q.v:). 

Y Apparent magnitude of an object : 

Optics: The angle which any object sub-- 
tends at the eye of an observer. If os be the 
object, and E£ the 
situation of the oy 
observer's eye, meue—iee OL a 
then the appa- bs 
rent magnitude of the former is the angle s— 
i.e.,0 EB, formed by two visual rays drawn 
from the centre of the pupil to the extremities. 
of the object. 

*mag’-ni-iim, s. [MAcnesium.] 
Chem. ; Davy’s name for magnesium, 
mAg-no-chro'-mite, s. [Eng. magnesia) s 
o connective, and chromite; Ger. magno= 
chromit.) 

Min. : A variety of chromite (q.v.), contain. 
ing a large percentage of magnesia. Physical 
characters the same as chromite, excepting in 
the want of lustre and low density. From an 
analysis of a mixture of the mineral and its. 
matrix, Websky deduces the following com- 
positior . alumina, 29°92; chromie acid, 40°78 ; 
protoxide of iron, 15°30; magnesia, 14°00; 
which agrees with the formula, MAloOs, Cr O03), 
(83FeO, 5MgO). Found in rounded grains in a 
green matrix at Grochau, Silesia. 

mig-no-fér'-rite, s. [Maanesiorerrire,] 
-nd'-li-.a, 5. [Named after Pierre Magnol 
(1688-1715), professor of medicine at Mont- 
pellier, and author of several botanical works, ] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Magno- 
lice and the order Magnoliacew. Sepals three, 
deciduous; petals six to nine; stamens an 
pistils many; carpels compacted in spikes 
or cones; seeds baecate, somewhat cordate, 

endulous, witha long white umbilical thread. 
he species are trevs or shrubs, with alternate» 
leaves and large, terminal, odoriferous flowers. 
They are found in the United States and Asia. 
Magnolia grandiflora, the Great-flowered Mag- 
nolia, or Laurel Bay, is a fine evergreen 
tree, found from North Carolina to the Gulf 
States. Its flowers are very large. ‘The species 
have large, beautiful, fragrant flowers. Those 
of M. conspicua are snow-white, and those of 
M. pumila brownish-green, De Candolle says 
that those of M. tripetala produce sickness« 
and headache, Barton reports that M. gicuea, 
the Dwarf Sassafras, or Beaver-tree, produces» 
yaroxysms of fever. The bark is intensely 
Pitter, but has in it no tannin or gallic 
acid; it has the properties of Cinchona. Its 
*‘oones” are employed as a remedy iw cases of 
chronic rheumatism. Those of M. Yulan are 
similarly used in China. The ‘‘cones”’ of 
M. Frazeri, called also M. awriculata, and M, 
acuminata, called, in the United States, Cu- 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing.. 


-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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cumber-trees, are infused in brandy or whisky, 
and given in intermittent fevers and rheu- 
matic affections. M. ewcelsa furnishes a valu- 
able timber of fine texture, first greenish, then 
yellow. 


“ Fai he air with the odorous breath of mag- 
Oris vlescoron” Longfellow : Evangeline, ii. 2. 


mag-no-li-a’-cé-z, s.. [Mod. Lat. magno- 
li(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: Magnoliads ; an order of hypogynous 
exogens, alliance Ranales. It consists of 
trees or shrubs, having the scales of the leaf- 
bud face to face or rolled up ; alternate, some- 
times dotted, leaves, distinctly articulated 
with the stem, with deciduous stipules ; 
flowers generally hermaphrodite, strongly 
odoriferous ; sepals generally three to six ; 
petals three or more; stamens indefinite, hy- 
pogynous; carpels several, on a torus above 
the stamens; one-celled, one or more seeded. 
Fruit dry or succulent, dehiscent or indehis- 
cent, sometimes collected upon a cone upon 4 
lengthened axis; seeds one or more in each 
earpel of the fruit. They are found chiefly in 
North America, whence they straggle to 
Japan, China, and India. Known genera, 
eleven ; species, sixty-five. Most have a bitter, 
tonic taste. The order is divided into two 
tribes, Magnoliew and Winterez (q.v.). 


mag-no-li-adg, spl. [Mod. Lat. magnoli(a) ; 
Eng. pl. suff. -ads.J 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Magnoliacez (q.v.). 


mxXg-no-li-6-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. magnoli(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pL adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: The typical tribe of the order Magno- 
liaceze (q.v.). The carpels are arranged in @ 
cone; the leaves scarcely, if at all, dotted. 
(Lindley.) 


miAg’-no-lite, s. [Named after the Magnolia 
district, Colorado ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A white mineral, occurring in silky 
tufts of very minute acicular crystals. Con- 
tains mercury and tellurium, and inferred to 
be a telluride of mercury. Found in the Key- 
stone mine. 


maig’-nim, s. [Lat., nent. sing. of magnus = 
great, large.] <A bottle “ .iding two English 
quarts, 

“Between every twogu: .s a portly magnum reared 
its golden head aee ror beds in English Tustrated 
Magazine, Dec., 1884, p. 152, 

magnum - bonum, s. 

good.) 

1. A kind of large-sized barrel pen. 


2. A large-sized oval plum, with a yellow 
skin, covered with a whitish bloom. 


mMae”-niis, a. (Lat. = great, large.] (See the 
etym.) 


magnus-hitch, s. 
Nawt.: A kind of knot used on board ship. 


™®a-go'-ni-a, s. [Don says that it is named 
after some botanist known to St. Hilaire.) 
Bot.: A genus of Sapindacez, tribe Melios- 
mee. It consists of two trees, Magonia 
glabrata and M. pubescens, covering extensive 
tracts in Brazil. The leaves and an infusion 
of the bark of the roots are used for stupefy- 
ing fish ; the latter is employed also 
as a remedy in old ulcers, the stings 
of insects, &c.; the seeds are used 
in the manufacture of soap. 


a -06'-ted, s. [Hind] An in- 
strument used by the Pambatees or 
snake-charmers of the Hast Indies, 
It is composed of a hollow calabash, 
to one end of which is fitted a mouth- 

iece similar to that of the clarinet, 

‘o the other extremity is adapted a 
ape eeroreed with several holes, 
which are successively stopped b : 
the fingers, like iaome! of the flute, by aes 
while the player blows into the mouthpiece, 
In the middle of the instrument is a small 
mirror, on which the serpents fix their eyes 
while dancing. Sometimes bright beads are 
attached, which serve the same purpose as the 
mirror. 


%mag’-Ot (1), s. [Maacor.] 
magot-pie, s. A magpie (q.v.). 
mag-ot (2),s. [Fr.] 


Zool. : The same as BARBARY-APE (q.v.). 


[Lat. = great- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 


magnoliacee—Mahdi 


mig’-pie, s. (Fr. Margot, a familiar form of 
Maurie = Margaret, from Lat. margarita ; 
Gr. papyapimns (margarités) = a pearl. The 
syllable pie = Fr. pie, is from Lat. pica=a 
magpie.] [PI£ (2), s.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
J, Lit.: In the same sense as II. 1. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) Ahalfpenny. (Slang.) 
(2) A bishop, from the mingled black and 
white of his robes. 
“Let not those silkworms and magpies have do- 
minion over us.”—7. Brown: Works, i. 107. 
Il, Technically = 
1, Ornith.: A well-known bird of the family 
Corvide. It is the Corvus pica of Linn., Pica 
caudata, melanoleuca, or rustica of later orni- 
thologists. It was once common throughout 
Great Britain, but its ravages among young 
poultry, the young of hares, rabbits, fea- 
thered game, and lambs have been so great 
that it is now almost exterminated in some 
parts, and iseverywhere scarce. It is an ex- 
tremely beautiful bird, the pure white of its 
scapulars and inner web of the flight-feathers 
contrasting vividly witk the deep glossy 
black of the body and wings, while the long 
tail is lustrous with green, bronze, and purple 
reflections. It builds an almost impregnable 
nest, with a dome of firmly-interwoven sticks, 
and lays from six to nine bluish-green eggs, 
blotched with ash-colour, 
“In a shady tree 
Nine magpies perch’d lament their alter’d state.” 
Maynwaring : Ovid ; Metamorphoses v. 
2. Mil.: A shot striking the target in the 
division next to the outermost in a target 
divided into four sections; so called because 
signalled by the marker with a black and 
white disc. 


magpie-lark, s. 
Ornith. : [LITTLE-MAGPIE]. 


magpie-moth, s. 

Entom.: The Gooseberry-moth, Abraxas 
grossulariata. Its expanded wings are about 
an inch and a half across. They are yellowish- 
white with black spots, and on the anterior 
pair a pale orange-coloured band. The body 
is orange with black spots. The eggs are de- 
posited on gooseberry or currant bushes in 
July or August, and the caterpillars are hatched 
in September, They are yellowish-white, 
spotted with black, and have an orange 
stripe on each side. The chrysalis is black, 
relieved at the lip with orange circles. In 


addition to the September brood there is. 


another at beginning of summer. If dusted 
with the powder of white hellebore, they are 
destroyed, but picking them off by hand is 
a more efficient process. [ABRAXAS.] 


magpie-robin, s, 

Ornith.: The name given in Ceylon to the 
Copsychus saularis, kept in cages, and used 
by the natives to fight. 


ma-gré’-pha, s. [Heb.] An organ men- 
tioned in the Talmud as having been in exist- 
ence in the second century. It had ten 
ventages, each of which communicated with 
ten pipes, and it was played upon by means 
of a clavier. 


mag’-riimg, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps a 
corruption of megrim (q.v.).] A popular 
name in the State of New York for a singular 
convulsive affection resembling chorea. It 
rarely occurs before the aduilt age, never ceases 
spontaneously, and when fully developed is 
devoid of any paroxysmal character. (Mayne.) 


mags’-man, s. (Eng. magg, v., and man.) 
A swindler, a thief. (Slang.) 


mag’-uay, mag-uey (uay, uey as wa), s. 
(Mexican maguei.]} 
Bot.: Agave americana. [AGAVE.] 


mag’-uey (uey as wa), s. [Macuay.] 


*ma'-gits,s. (Lat.) One of the Magi (q.v.); a 
magian. 


Mag’-yar, s. (Hung.) 
1, One of a race of Asiatic origin, which in- 
vaded or settled in Hungary about the end of 


the ninth century, and is still the predominant 
race there, 


2. The language of Hungary. It belongs to 
the Ugrian family of the Turanian oe of 
languages. 


ee EET 


* mig’-y-dare, *mag-u-dere, s. | Lat. 
eo is magudarius, from Gr. ee Sapus 
(magudaris).] Laserwort, {LASERPITIUM,] 


ma/-ha, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Semnopitrecus ursinus, a native of 
the wooded hill-country of Ceylon. Its spe- 
cific name has reference to its general bear-like 
appearance. [WANDEROO.] 


ma-ha-bha’-rat, s. [Sansc. maha, mahat = 
great, and Bharat (see def.).] 

Hindoo Literature: One of the two great 
epic poems of India, the other being the 
Ramayan. Its leading theme is the contest, 
perhaps, in the main, historic, between the 
Kurus and the Pandus, two dynasties of 
ancient India, both descended from Bharat, 
King of Hustinapoor, Dhritarashtra, the 
father of Duryodhana and the Kurus, was 
the legitimate heir to the throne, but being 
blind, he was supplanted by his cousin Yud- 
histiras, the eldest of the five Pandu princes. 
Ultimately, by the aid of Krishna, the usurp- 
ing Pandus were firmly established in the 
sovereignty of Northern India. With this 
main theme are interwoven episodes, moral 
reflections, and digressions of all kinds, con- 
stituting about three-fourths of the present 
poem. The discourse between Krishna and 
Urjoon on the eve of a battle constitutes the 
Bhagavat gita (q.v.). The roots of some por- 
tions of modern Hindooism are in the Maha- 
bharat. The worship of Krishna, as one with 
Vishnoo and the universe, has its origin here. 

Mah’-a-dé-va, Mah-a-dé’-0, s. [Sansc. 
maha, mahat = great, and deva = a god.) 

Hindoo Myth.: One of the many names 
eter to Shiva, the third person of the Hindoo 
triad. s 


ma-ha-ra’-jah, s. (Sansc., from mahat, maha 
= great, and rajah = prince.) A title assumed 
by some Indian princes. 


ma-har’-mah, s. [{Turk.] 
Fabric: A muslin wrapper worn over the 
head and across the mouth and chin by Turk- 
ish ladies when out of doors. 


Mah’-di, Mah’-dée, Mith’-dée (commonly 
pron. Ma/-di), s. [Arab., as adj. = called 
Catafago), as subst. = a director or leader 
Jaffur Shurreef). | 

1. Muhammadan Theol. : The surname of a 
second Muhammad, the last or twelfth Imaum 
(Head, Chief, or Leader). According to the 
Sheeahs (Muhammadan Scripturalists) of 
Persia, he is alive in the unseen world, and 
will appear with Elias the Prophet at the 
second coming of Jesus Christ. The gene- 
rality of the Soonnees (Muhammadan Tradi- 
tionalists) concur in the belief that the advent 
of the Mahdi is still future, while an Indian 
sect called Gyr Mahdis consider him to have 
already appeared in the person of Syud Mu- 
hammad, of Jounpoor. On the twenty- 
seventh night of the month Ramzan they 
recite the words “‘ God is almighty, Muham- 
med is our prophet, and the Koran and Mahdi 
are just and true;” adding, ‘““Imaum Mahdi 
has come and gone: whoever disbelieves this 
is an infidel.” They are Soonnee Pathans, 
but there is a feud, sometimes leading to blood- 
shed, between them and the ordinary Soon- 
nees. Petitions are sométimes written to the 
Imaum Mahdi on Friday, the Muhammadan 
Sunday, and committed to any river in the 
confident expectation that they will reach 
their destination. 

2. Hist.: Muhammad Ali, governor of Egypt 
(the murderer of the Mamelukes), commenced, 
about the year 1821, the conquest of the 
Soudan, which was completed about a half 
century later by General Gordon, who ruled 
it so well as to preserve peace for a time. 
On his departure, the incapacity of his 
Egyptian successors drove the Soudanese 
into revolt. At first the rebellion was 
political, but a religious element speedily 
arose, and ultimately asserted its predomi- 
nance. An individual gave out that he was 
the divinely-promised Mahdi [1], the Muham- 
madan Messiah, come for the deliverance of 
the faithful, and to convert all their unbeliey- 
ing foes to Islamism, or utterly to destroy 
them. At that time the constraining force 
of events had brought Great Britain into 
entanglement with the affairs of Egypt. 
A military revolt, headed by an Egyptian, 
Arabi Pasha, had been attended by the mas- 
sacre of many European Christians at Alex. 


sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
oe=6 ey=a qu-=kw. 


andria, and the British fleet had 
out to prevent a fresh outbreak, or, if one 
arose, to bring off as many of the Christians 
as fossible. New forts being built to threaten 
the a the fleet had bombarded and cap- 
em, with the older fortifications, on 
July 11, 1882, whilst an army sent out had 
heavily defeated the Egyptians in a short but 
very bloody fi ht at Tel-el-Kebir, on Sept. 13 
1882. The British Government, then directed 
by Mr. Gladstone, advised Egypt to give up all 
attempts to reconquer the Soudan, which was 
aout as large as France, Germany, and Spain 
taken together, besides being mostly desert. 
The advice was neglected, an tian army, 
headed by an Englishman, Hicks ha, was 
sent out, but was almost immediately de- 
stroyed and its leader killed on Dee. 5, 1883. 
A second, under Baker Pasha (Colonel Valen- 
tine Baker), was put to flight with great 
slaughter on Feb. 4, 1884. The Egyptians were 
now willing to let the Soudan Go, and as 
originally advised, include in it um, 
the capital of Nubia. But the Soudanese, 
not contented to obtain their inde ence, 
desired also to massacre the Beyp garri- 
sons, consisting, it was believed, of about 
20,000 men. Humanity shuddered at such a 
resolve, and public opinion urged that General 
Gordon should be sent out on a peaceful mis- 
sion to negotiate for the withdrawal of the 
rrisons. He left for Egypt Jan. 18, 1884. 
e failed in his endeavour, and after defend- 
ing himself with heroic courage and infinite 
fertility of resource in Khartoum for about a 
ear, Was overcome by treachery on Jan. 26, 
Iss5° the Mahdi’s troops being admitted 
within the fortifications, and Gordon and 
Many others slain, just as a relieving army 
was ap ching for his deliverance. Previous 
to this he had completely lost faith in peace- 
ful negotiations, and declared that there 
would be no peace for Egypt unless the 
Mahdi was “smashed.” 


fiah’-di-an, s. [Eng., &c. Mahdi; -an.] A 
follower or adherent of the Mahdi (q.v.). 
bs: than twent; - 
anaes Serene rcs nr 
inh’ s. [Eng., &c. Mahd(i); -ist.] The 
same as MAHDIAN (q.V.). 


nahi, s. [MAvL.] 


nah -lib, ma-ha’-léb, s. [Native name.] 
Bot.: The fragrant kernels of Cerasas Maha- 
leb, used by the Scindian and other native In- 
dian women as necklaces. The fruit affords a 
violet dye, and can be made also into a fer- 
mented lignor like kirschwasser. 


me hog -an ize, v.t. (Eng. ny) 5 
-ize.) To paint or grain in imitation of maho- 
gany; to veneer with mahogany. 


-an-y, s. [From mohagoni, its Cen- 
tral American name. } 
Botany & Commerce : 
1, The timber of Swietenia M 4. Itis 


close-grained and hard, susceptible of a fine 
polish, and is leagely used for the manufac- 
ture of household iture. Itis fi nt and 
aromatic, and is considered febrifugal. Maho- 
is said to have been first brought to Eng- 
| by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595, but not to 
have come into general use till about 1720. 


2. The timber of Persea indica, a tree which 
ws in Madeira. It is very inferior to the 
genuine mahogany. 
Spanish mahog comes from the West 
Intie, Honduras , or bay-wood, from 
Central America; Mexican mahogany from 
Mexico. The grain varies considerably in the 
different species, these variations giving rise to 
such commercial terms as watered, festooned, 
bird's-eye, caterpillar, velvet cord, and veiny, 
indicating wavy, mottled, and variegated 
markings which make the wood more or less 
valuable in the manufacture of furniture, &c. 


mahogany-tree, s. 

Bot. : Swietenia Mahagoni, one of the 
Cedrelacee. It is a lofty, branching tree, 
with a , handsome head, flowers like 
those of Melia, and fruits about the size of a 
turkey’s egg. It grows in the warmest parts 
of Central America, in Cuba, Jamaica, His) 
niola, and the Bahamas. [MADEIRA-woop. 


ma-héitres’ s.pl. [Fr.] A term applied to 
the padded and upraised shoulders in fashion 
a ny the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 


611, béy; pdUt, jSwl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench ; go, 


mahl—maiden 


been sent | ma-ho-li, s. (Native name,] 


Zool. : Galago Maholi, a diminutive African 
Lemuroid, family Lemuride. The general 
colouring of the upper parts is yellowish or 
brownish gray, with slightly darker brindlin 
on the back, broad nose-streak, cheeks an 
throat white, under parts white tinged with 
yellow. The ears are very large, and can be 
contracted at pleasure. 


Ma-hém’-é-dan, Ma-hdm’-é-tan, a. & s. 


(MunAMMADAN,} 
Ma-hém'-é-tan, a. & s. [Munammapay.] 
Ma-hom’-8-tan-ism, s. [Munammapanism.] 
Ma-hém’-8-tan-ize, v.t. [MUHAMMADANIZE.] 


*Ma-hd-mét-i-cal, a. [Eng. Mahomet; 

-ical.] Muhammadan. . e 

“The Mahometical Elysium of libertines."—G@entle- 
man Instructed, p. 561. 

* hém’-ét-ism, *Ma-hdm’-é-trié, 
hum-e-tisme, s. [Eng. Mahomet ; 
~ism, -ry.] Muhammadanism, idolatry. 

“9 No Soar sa agen feel teint nn Mahometrie. 
® hdm’-ét-ist, s. (Eng. Mahomet; -ist.] 
A follower of Muhammad ; a Muhammadan. 
“The king of the Mahometists sought his friendship.” 

Pedro Mexia: Hist. Roman Emperors, p. 525. 

*Ma‘-hé-mite, s. [Eng. Mahom(et); -ite.] A 
Muhammadan. : 

“The Mahomite 
With hundred thousands in Vienna plaine.” 
Sylvester > Miracle of Peace, sonn, xxxviii. 

ma-ho-ni-a, s. [Named after Bernard Mc 
Mahon, of North America, a lover of botany.] 
Bot. : Ash-barberry ; a genus of Berberidaces 
consisting of elegant eve n shrubs, and 
with pinnate leaves, and yellow flowers. 
Found in the United States and Nepaul. 

Several are cultivated in gardens. 


*ma-hdund’, *ma-hdin’, s.& a. [A cor- 
rupt. of Mohammed or Mahomet.) 
A. As substantive: 
1, An idol ; the image of a god or Mahomet, 


“The of Mahoun, y-med of golde, 
With the axe smot he oppon the molde, 
That al that heued to flente.” 
Sir Ferumbras, 4,939. 
2. The devil. 


B, As adj.: A term applied to the devil or 
any very wicked person or spirit. 


ma’-hout, s. (East Indian.} An elephant 
driver or keeper. 


Mah-rat'-ta, a &s. [Mahratta Maratha, as 
adj. = belonging to the Maratha country ; as 
subst. = a man of the cultivator caste. Maha- 
rashtra= the great country, or perhaps Mahar- 
rashtra = the country of the Mahars, now an 
outcast tribe, from Sansc, maha = great, or 
Maiar and rashtra = country.] 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to the Mahrat- 
tas. [B.] 

B, As substantive: 

1. (Pl.): One of the t races who have 
from time immemorial inhabited Western 
India, though they did not come into notice 
till the seventeenth century. They are sup- 
posed to have come from the north. 

2. The language spoken by the Mahrattas. 
It is Aryan, all but a fraction gf the roots 
being akin to Sanscrit. 


-va, mah’-wa, ma-ho-a,s. [Native 
Indian name.] The same as MADHUCA (q.V.). 
Ma-i-a (1), s. (Gr. Maia (Maia), in Greek 
myth. = the daughter of Atlas, and mother of 
Hermes.) 
Astron. : [ASTEROID, 66), 


ma’-i-a he & [Lat., from Gr. pata (maia) = 
, 


‘ood mot a large kind of crab, supposed 
by Cuvier to be Cancer pagurus (Linn) 


Zool. : Spider-crab ; the typical genus of the 
family Maiide. The type is Maia squinado. 
[SprwER-cRAB.] 


ma-i-a-da, s. pl. (Maup#.] 
ma’-i-an, s. (Gr. waia (maia)=a crab.) 
Zool. : An individual of the tribe Maiide 
(q.v.). 


maid, *mayd, *mayde, s. [A corrupt. 
ae saen eeys by the loss of final n; A.S. 
meegdh, megedh = a maiden.) 
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I. Ordinary Language: 
1, A girl; a young unmarried woman, 


“The Syrians had .. . brought away captive out of 
the land ‘of Israel a ttle maid; and she waited om 
Naaman's wife."—2 Kings v. 2. 


2. A virgin; an unmarried woman who has 
preserved her chastity. 

3. A female servant. 

* Spinning amongst her matds."—Shakesp.: Rape af 


Lucrece, (Argum.,) 


“4, Used of a man who has not yet known 
woman, 


“You are betrothed both to . maid and man,” 
Shakesp,: Twelfth Night, v. 
II, Ichthy.: A popular name for a female of 
Raja batis. 
{J 1. Maid of honour: (Honour, § 6.] 
2. Maids of the Cross : 
Keclesiol. & Church Hist. : 


(1) Asisterhood founded at Roye, in Picardy, 
in 1625, by four young women. ‘They removed 
to Paris in 1640, and were created into a con- 
gregation by the Archbishop in 1640, and con- 
firmed by letters patent in 1642, 

(2) A similar sisterhood founded in 1668 by 
Eleonora de Gonzaga, wife of Leopold I., and 
confirmed the same year by Pope Clement IX. 
and the Emperor. Called also the Order of 
the Cross and Bethlehemites. 


Maid of ali work; A general servant. 


*maid-child, s. A female child; a girl. 
“But if she bear a maid-child, then she shall be 
unclean two weeks, as in her separation.”—Lev. xii. 5 
*maid-pale, a. Having the white and 
tender complexion of a virgin. 


“ Change the complexion of her maid-pale ey. 
a Shakesp. : Richard IL, iii. 3 

maid's hair, s. 

Bot, : Galiwm verum. 


maid’-en, ‘mayd-en, * meid-en, s. & a. 
[A.S. meegden, meden, maigden, an extension 
of még, mdége =a female relation, a maid; 
meegden, meegeden = meegedhen = a dimin. of 
megedh =a maid. Meg, or mége, is the fem 
of még = a son, akinsman ; cogn. with Goth. 
magus = a boy, a child ; Icel. méger = a boy, 
&@ son.] 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) A maid, a young unmarried woman, a 
virgin. 

- ey a maiden of twenty he trembles and sighs, 


tears of fifteen have come into his eyes.” 
ordsworth ; Farmer of Tilsbury Vale. 


(2) A female servant. 


“She hath sent forth her maidens : she crieth upon 
the highest places of tl.e city."—Proverds ix. 3. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) An instrument or apparatus for washing 
linen. 

(2) A machine for beheading. The Scotch 
maiden was introduced into Scotland by the 
Regent Morton, who died by its axe, 1581. 
The murderers of Rizzio were executed by it 
in 1566 ; and the Marquis of Argyle, 1681. The 
maiden was not so complete an instrument as 
the guillotine. 


“The rude old guillotine of Scotland called the 
maiden,”—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., oh. v. 


II. Technically : 
1. Cricket: An over in which no runs are 
made; a maiden over. (Over, 8.] 
2. Racing: A horse which has never wonarace, 
“The conditions contain no allowance for maidens," 
—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 2, 1882. 
B. As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally : 
(1) Of or pertaining toa maid, young woman, 
or virgin. 
(2) Consisting of maids or young women. 
(3) Like a maiden. 


“ Once I encountered him, and thus I said, 5 
Thou maiden youth, be vanquish'd by a maid. 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI, iv.7 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) An epithet applied to an effort made for 
the first time : as, a maiden speech ; a maider 
attempt. 

* (2) Fresh, unpolluted. 

“ A maiden and an innocent hand.” 
Shakesp.: King John, iv. 2 

(3) That has never been taken by siege. 

“ Every citizen considered his own honour as bound 
up with the honour of the maiden fortress.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


gem ; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 


cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shun; -tion, -gion=zbin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shits. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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II. Cricket: In which no runs have been 
made: as, a maiden over. 


maiden-assize, s: An assize at which 
fhere are no criminal cases to be tried. 


* maiden-headed, a. Bearing the 
device of a maiden’s head, 


maiden-lip, s. 
‘Bot. : Echinospermwum Lappula. 


* maiden-meek, a. Meek as becomes a 
maid. 


maiden-name, s. The surname of 2 
woman before her marriage. 


“Wake, Maid of Lorn; the moments fly, 
Which yet that maiden-name allow.” 
. Scott ; Lord of the Isles, i. 4. 
maiden-pink, s. 


Bot. : Dianthus deltoides, 


maiden-plum, s. 
Bot. : Comocladia, a genus of Terebinthacez 
(Anacardiacez), 


*maiden-rents, s. pl. 
Feudal law: A noble paid by the tenants of 
gome manors on their marriage. 


maiden-speech, s. The first speech 
Made by a person. (The expression is espe- 
cially applied to the first speech made by a 
member of Parliament in the House.) 


* maiden-tongued, a. Speaking in a 
gentle and insinuating manner. 
“ His qualities were beauteous as his form, 
For maiden-tongued he was, and thereof free.” 
hakesp. : Lover's Complaint, 100. 
* maiden-widowed, «. Having become 
&@ widow while still a virgin. 
“ But I, a'maid, die maiden-widowed.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iii, 2. 
* maiden’s-blush,s. The garden rose. 
“ Maiden's-blush coramixt with jessimine.” 
Herrick : Hesperides, p. 281. 
* maiden, * mayd-en, v.i. [MAaIpEN, s.] 
To speak or act meekly or demurely, like a 
Maiden. 


“ For bad I mayden'd it, as many use; 
Loath for to grant, but loather to refuse.” 
Hall: Satires, tii. 8. 


maid’-en-hair, s. [Bng. maiden, and hair.) 

Botany: 

1. Adiantum Capillus Veneris, and the genus 
Adiantum. The former has many spreading 
capillary branches (whence the English name), 
a three to four pinnate frond, with the »in- 
nules cuneate, lobed, crenate, glabrous, It 
occurs in America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Polynesia. A. pedantum, of the United States, 
has a fragrant root-stock. The most common 
and best known species, A. cuneatum, is from 
Brazil. [ApIAnTum.] 


2. Passiflora Adiantwm. 


maidenhair-grass, s. 
Bot. : Briza media. 


maidenhair-tree, s. 
Bot.: Salisburia adiantifolia, a Japanese 
e. 


maid’-en-héad, maid’-en-hood, * meid- 

en-hed, * meid-en-hede, * maid-en- 
hode, s._ [A.8. magdenhdd. } 

1, The quality or state of being a maiden or 

virgin; virginity. 

“The misery is, Gxemple; that so terrible shews in 

the wreck of maidenhood, cannot for all that dissuade 

succession, but they are limed with the twigs that 


threaten, them.”—Shukesp.; <All’s Well: That Ends 
Well, iii. 5. 


2. The hymen or virginal membrane, 
* 3. Newness, freshness. 


“Tf that the devil and mischance look big 
Upon the maidenhead of our affairs.” 
Shakesp, : 1-Henry IV, iv. 1. 
* 4, The head of the Virgin Mary. The word 
in this sense is only found aga tavern-sign. 


maid’-en-like, a. ([Eng. maiden; -like.] 
Like a maid or virgin; maidenly, modest. 


maid’-en-li-néss, s. [Eng. maidenly ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being maidenly ; that 
behaviour which becomes or befits a maid ; 
modesty. 


maid-en-ly, * mayd-en-ly, a. & adv. 
[Eng. maiden ; -ly.] 
A, As adjective: 
L, Like a maiden ; modest, meek. 


“ Lyke to Aryna muidenly of port.” 
Skelton ; Crowne of Luurett. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w6, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cid, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


maiden—mail 


2. Becoming or befitting a maiden, 


“ t friendly, 'tis not maidenly. 
Gis et he well-aa I, may chide you for it.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 
B. As adv, : Like a maiden; in a maideuly 


manner, 


* maid/-en-ship, s. 
Maidenhood. 

* maid’-hood, s. [Eng. maid; -hood.] Vir- 
ginity ; an unmarried state. 


ae ad rime in maidhood’s joyless state.” 
Bkcn tee Tennant: Anster Fair, i. 15. 


(Eng. maiden; -ship.} 


* maid’-ly, *mayd-ly, a. (Eng. maid ; -ly.] 
Maidlike, effeminate. 
“ at ” 
0 cowards ar cope. Meitaph-on Mr: Shelley. 
* maid-mar -i-an, s, [Eng. maid, and 
marian. | 
J, Originally the Queen of the May ; after- 
wards a buffoon. 
2, The name of a dance. 


‘A set. of morrice-dancers danced a maidmarian 
with a tabor and pipe.”—Temple. 


maid’-ser-vant, s. (Eng. maid, and servant.] 
A female servant, a maid. 


“Thou shalt not do any work, thou; nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, nor thy manservant, nor thy maid- 
servant.” —Deut. v. 14. 


* maid’-ship, s. [Eng. maid; -ship.] Maiden- 
hood ; virginity. 


* ma-iew tic, a. & s. [Gr. pavevrexds (maieu- 
tikos), from pata (maia) = a midwife.) 

A. As adj. : Seeming to accelerate or assist 
childbirth ; hence, fig., helping to bring forth, 
educe, or evolve. 

B. As subst.: The system pursued by 
Socrates in his investigation of truth, in 
which he endeavoured to lead on to the truth 
by continual questioning. 


ma-iew-tic-al, . [Eng. maieutic ; -al.] The 
same as MAIEUTIC (q.v.). 


mai’-gre (gre as gér), s. [Fr. = lean, thin.] 
A. As adjective: 
*1, Ord. Lang. : Thin, lean. 


“When he saw the young geutleman so maigre 
and inlisposed.”—Carlyle: Letters & Speeches of 
Cromwell, iii. 132, 

2. Cook.: Applied to preparations of any 
kind made without butcher’s meat, poultry, 
or game, and cooked with butter instead of 
lard or dripping. 

* B, As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang,: A fast. : 

2. Ichthy.: Scicena aquila, an. acanthoptery- 
gian fish of the family Scizenidee (q.v.), com- 
mon in the Mediterranean, and a.rare visitor 
to the British coasts. Length seldom less 
than three, and sometimes as much as six 
feet. It is highly esteemed for the table. 
Its general appearance resembles that of the 
bass, but the head is, shorter and more 
rounded, and the tongue and palate destitute 
of teeth. Fins brown, body bluish-white 
below and greenish-brown above. The maigre 
emits a peculiarsound, described as a purring 
or buzzing. Its otolites are very large, and 
were formerly in, great repute as a charm for 
colics, provided they were received asa gift 
or actually removed by the sufferer from the 
head of the fish. 


maigre-<lishes, s. pl. Dishes eaten by 
Roman Catholics on=days when flesh-meat 
is forbidden. They include fish, vegetables, 
fruit, eggs, omelets, &c. 


maigre-food, s. 
DISHES (q.V.). 


*mai’-hém, s. 


The same as, MAIGRE- 


(Mam, s.] 


ma-i-I-dx, ma-i’-a-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., 
&e., mai(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide, -ade.] 
Zool, : Sea-spiders. Short-tailed Crustaceans 
of the section Oxyrhynchi of Milne-Edwards. 
The carapace is much longer than it is wide, 
and generally spiny; the first pair of feet 
in some males much longer than the second 
pair, and twice that of the carapace. 


maik, s. [Make (2), s.) A. companion, an 
equal, a mate, (Scotch.) 


mail (1), s. maille, * mayle, * male, 
*maaile, s. (Fr. maille=a mesh of a net, 
mail, from Lat. macula = a spot, a mesh of a 
net, 4 net ; Ital. maglia.] 


J, Lit. & Technically: 

1. Armour: A flexible armour of rings or 
scales, covering the body, or body and limbs, 
according to its extent. Chain-mail consisted 
of steel or iron rings interlacing each other ; 
of this sort were the shirts of mail. Plate. 
mail consisted of plates of steel or brass 
overlapping and rivetted together. 

“To have done, is to hang 
Quite out of Ch ahs a rusty mail 
a ear amah 9 93 Vrotlus & Cressida, tii. 3. 

2. Naut.: A series of interwoven rings, 
like mail-armour or net-work, fastened on 
some stout substance, as canvas, used for 
rubbing off the loose fibres on cordage. 

3. Weaving: One of the small brass eyes 
through which the end or worsted yarn passes 
in a Brussels earpet-loom, and by which it is 
lifted in order to form the loop which distin+ 
guishes the surface ofthat variety of carpet. 

* II, Fig.: Any defensive covering or pro- 
tection. 

““We strip'the lobster of his scarlet mail.” Gay. 
mail-clad, a. Clad in a coat of mail. 
“No mail-clad serfs, obedient to their lord, 
In grim array the crimson cross demand.” 
Byron: Elegy on Newstead Abbey. 

* mail-covered, a, The same as MAIl- 
CLAD (q.V.). 

“The mail-covered. barons, who proudly to battle 

Led their vassals.” 
Byron: On Leaving Newstead Abbey. 

mail-net, s. 

Fabric: A form of loom-made net, which ig 
a combination of common gauze aud whip-nebt 
in the same fabric. The whole is a succession 
of right-angled triangles, of which the woof 
forms the basis, the gauze part the perpen- 
diculars, and the whip part the hypothenuse. 
The gauze and whip parts are stretched om 
separate beams. 


mail-sheathed, a. Thesame.as MAtte 
CLAD (q.V.). 


mail (2), *male (2), s. [O. Fr. male (Fr. 
malle), from O. H..Ger. malaha; M. H. Ger. 
malhe = a leathern wallet; Gael. & Ir. mul@ 
=a bag, a sack; Icel. male = a knapsack.] 
*1, A bag; a box for holding goods or luge 
gage; a trunk, a portmanteau. 
“* But, sires, o word forgate I in my tale: 
I haue relikes and pardon in my male.” 
Chaucer. C. T., 12,854 
2. A bag for the conveyance of létters  @ 
mail-bag (q.v.). 
“By the 5 Geo, III. c. 15 and 7 Geo, III. c. 50 if any 
rson shall rob any mail, in which letters are sent 
y the post, of any letter, packet, bag, or »ail of 
letters, such offenders shall be guilty of felomy, with- 
out esl of clergy.”"—Blackstone: Comment., bk. iv., 
ch..17. 
3. The letters, papers, books, &c., conveyed 
by the post. 
“This day [May 20, sho) a mail arrived from Hul- 
land, DF which there are advices from Paris."—Tatler, 
0. 18. 


4. The person or conveyance by which the 
mail is carried. 


mail-bag, s. A letter-bag, usually of 
leather, but sometimes made of canvas, for 
containing letters, newspapers, and other 
printed matter for conveyance through the 
post-office. 


mail-car, s. 
veyance of mail. 
post-office car, 


mail-catcher, s. A device attached to 
a mail car by which mail bags, suspended from: 
a gallows frame beside the track, are caught 
and deposited in the car while the train is in 
motion. 


+ mail-coach, s._A coach which, prior 
to us introduction of railways, carried the: 
mails. 


A railroad car for the con- 
Also called a postal car, 


z " s, An official in charge of 
@ mail-coach. 


mail-master, s. 
amail. (American.) 


mail-room, s: A room or‘apartment in 
which the letters, papers, &c., composing: a 
mail are sorted. 

mail-route, s. 
mail is conveyed. 


mail-stage, s. A mail-coach: (American.)) 


mail-steamer, s. A fast-sailing:steamer 
charaared, by government for the conveyance» 
of mails. 


An officer in charge of 


The route by which a 


sire, sir; marine; go, pot, 


Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


mMail-train,s. A fast train by which the 
Mails are conveyed. 


“ae wil (3), 8. [A.S. mé&l =a portion, a share ; 
lle of Dan. maal.} 7 naa Seek term 


‘Sf Q) Grass-mail: Rent for cattle sent 
to graze on the pastures of another, 
(2) Black-mail : [BLacK-maIL). 
(3) Mails and duties : The rents of an estate, 
‘whether in money or grain, ’ 


' mail-payer, s. One who pays rent. 


“we hil (1), *mayle, v.t. (Mam (1), s.] 
1. To invest in a coat of mail; toarm with 
‘scoat of mail ; to arm generally. 


_ “ Be whirls him roun@, and stands with point addrest 
To pierce the muiled side or plated breast.” 
Hoole: Orlando Purioso, bk. xiv. 


2. To invest with a covering of any kind; 
‘to cover up; to wrap up. 
*Methinks I'should not thus be led alo 
Mailed ap in nionar Titmperen my" back.” 
Shakesp. - 2 Henry VI., il. 4. 


3. To pinion; to fasten down, as the wings 
ofa hawk. (Beaum, & Flet.: Philaster, v.) 


amail (2), v.t. [Marx (2), s.] To put into the 
mail ;,to send by mail; to post; to put into 
a post-office for transmission. 

*mail-a-ble, a. [Eng. mail (2), s. ; -able.] 
Bigs may or can be mailed or carried in the 
muail. 


*maile, s. [MAILLE.] 


mailed (1), a (Eng. mail (1), s. ; -ed.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Clad in a coat of mail; covered with 
armour. 
poh ppt —— 
Longfellow: Light of Stars. 
2. Spotted, speckled. 
II. Zool. : Protected by plates, or anything 
‘Similar. (See the compound.) 


mailed-cheeks, s. pi. " 

2h om name for the acanthop- 

en lerogenide, of which scientific 

term it isan almost literal translation. The 

‘name refers to the enlargement in fishes of this 

family of certain bones of the head and gill- 
covers to form a bony armour for the cheeks. 


“mailed (2), a. ([Mett (1), v.; Fr. méler.] 
Mixed. 


“ Mailed wi the bluid of a bit coger sori that 
gate."—Scott: Heart of Lothian, 


mail-in, quit 16. s. [Mar (3), s.] A 
farm; a piece of land for which rent or feu 
duty is paid. 

“ Lo 
or thgpaeean b a be dear o’ a pund Scots.’ 

-mail-ing, pr. par. ora. [Mart (2), v.] (See 
the senaeee ly * 

-machine, s. <A machine for 
attaching addresses to newspapers, &c., for 
trausmission by mail. (American.) 


~*maille (1), s. [Mart (1), s.] 


“*maille *maile, s. [Fr., from 0. Fr. 

meaille, Lat. metallum = metal.) A 

mame given to several coins of various de- 

nominations and values: @ a small copper 

of the value of half a denier, current in 

ce under the kings of the Capetian race ; 

\(@2) 4 poe halfpenny current in the reign of 
enry V. 


maille-noble, s. 


gold coin of the value of 3s. 4d. sterling. 


-¢mail-man, s. [Eng. mail (2), and man] A 
man employed to.carry the mail. 

“The mailman had .. . left a bottle of rum as he 
‘rode by."—Gentleman's Magazine, Jan. 1881, p. 60. 


‘Doi, bép; 


maim, * maime, * 
* mey-hem, at [0. 


mail—main 


* 
may-he 
Ital. ef. mehaigner = 13 
3 agnare; cf. Bre Ma 
= to maim.] in 8] . 
1, Lit. : To deprive of the use of a limb ; to 
disable by mutilation ; to cripple, to mutilate. 


“By the antient law of England he that maimed 
any man, whereb: an teas any part of his body, was 
sentenced to lose the like membrum pro membro, 
which is still the law of je: - 
ment., bk. iv., ch. 15, 

2. Fig.: To deprive of any necessary or con- 
stituent part ; to cripple, to disable. 


“Old disciples may turn away from her mained 
Sah and dismantled les." Macaulay: Hist. Bng., 


*maim, *maime, * mai-hem, *may- 
hem, *ma-him, s. (0. Fr. mehaing, a 
word of doubtful origin; ef. Bret. ma = 
mrvtilation; Ital, magagna =a defect, a 
blemish.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, An injury done to a man by depriving 
him of the use of some member ; mutilation, 
crippling; a laming or crippling hurt. 

“ Humphrey, duke of Gloster, scarce himaelf, 

That 80 shrewd.a maim,” 

Shakesp. :'2 Henry VI, ii. 8 

2. The deprivation of some mecessary or 
constituent part. 

3. Injury, hurt, damage. 

“Think what ameim you give the noble cause.” 
Beaum. & Fiet.: Tamer Tamed, ii. 2 
4, An essential defect. 


“Such was Lucullus’ imperfection and maim, either 

nature or frowardness of fortune, that he lacked 

e chiefest thing ee og should have, which was, 

to be beloved.”"—. ¢ Plutareh, p. 424 

Il. Old Law: An injury done to a man by 

violently depriving him of a member per 

for his defence in fight, asa means either of 
defence or of offence. 


“A man’s limbs (by which for the present we only 
understand those members which muy be useful to 
him in fight, and the loss of which alone amounts to 
mayhem by the common law) are also it of the 
wise Creator to enable him to protect himself from 
external ‘injuries in a state ef nature.”—Bilackstone. 
Comment., bk. i, eh. 1. 

maimed, * 

par. ora, [Mam, v.] 
* maim’-éd-ly, * maym-ed-ly, adv. [Hng. 

maimed; -ly.) In a maimed, crippled, or 

defective manner ; deficiently. 

“T am to crave pardon for that I rather leave it 
out altogether, then presume to doe it maymedly.”— 
Hackluyt : Voyages, i. 614. 

* maim’-€d-néss, s. [Eng. maimed ; ~ness.} 

The quality or state of being maimed, 


“Freedom from... infirmities and deformiti 
maimedness and monstrous shapes.”—Bolton : Last 
Learned W ort (1633), p. 129, 


main, * maine, a. &s. [O. Fr. maine, magne, 
from Lat. magnus = great.) 
A, As adjective: 
*1, Mighty, great, vast. 


“You may as well go stand upon the besos 
And bid the main flood bate his usual height.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Ve e, iv. L. 


2. Principal, “chief; the first in rank, im- 
portance, size, &c. 

s*, perfectly agreeing in the main articles.”— 
pm vol. i,, lec, 2. J 

* 3, Important, powerful, large. 

“ This young prince, witha train of young noblemea 


and gentlemen, but not with any main army, came 
rpg Bo % take possession of his new patrimony."—Davies: 
‘eland, 


4, Directly applied ; direct, pure, simple. 


“Hollis, who had in the days of the tyranny of 
Charles the First, held down the 8; in the chair 
by main force,”"—Macaulay : Hist. Bng., ch. xiv. 


5. Absolute, direct, pure: as, a main un- 
truth. (Scotch.) 

B,. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. That which is chief, principal, or first in 
importance, size, rank, &c. ; the chief part, the 
gross, the bulk. 

2. Specif., the ocean, the high sea, the great 
sea. 


len, "—B. 


*y-maymed, pa. 


“Then and spake an old sailor, 
Had sailed the Spanish main.” 
Longs ¢ Wreek of the Hesperus, 
*3, A continent, the mainland. 


“Swell the curled waters "bove the main,” 
Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 1. 


4, The chief or principal point; the most 
important point. 
“Let's make haste away and ice ants the 7 a 
IL. Technically : 
1. Bank. : A banker's shovel for coin. 


POt, JWI; cat, cell, chorus, ghix, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. 
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rincipal water or 
rmed supply or 


2. Hydraul.: A large or 
gas pipe. The smaller are 
service pipes or branches, 

8. Naut.: The middle or principal mast, 
hatchway, &c., in a three-masted vessel. In 
all two-masted vessels, except the yawl, ga- 
liot, and ketch, the main the aftermost 
mast, A brig or schooner has a fore and main , 
mast. With a yawl or ketch the forward mast 
is the larger, and is called the main-mast, the 
other being the mizzen. 
at n the main, * For the main: For the most 

art. 


“These notions concernin, » Sor the 


coinage have, 
eek been put into writing Hove twelve months,”"— 


main-body, s. : 

Mil.: That part of an army which marche: 
between the advance and reargnards ; imcamp, 
that body which lies between the two wings. 

raain-boom, s. . 

Naut. : The lower spar of a small vessel on 
which the mainsail is extended, 

main-breadth, s. 

Shipbuild,: The broadest ‘part at any par- 
ticular frame. 

‘Main-breadth line : : 

Shipbutld, : A line on the surface of a vessel 
cutting each of the cross sections at the point 
where its breadth is greatest. In vessels hav- 
inga “straight of breadth” vertically, there 
are two inain-breadth lines, at the upper and 
lower boundary of the straight of breadth re- 
spectively. 

main-centre, s. 

Steam-eng. : In side-lever engines, the strong 
shaft upon which the side-levers vibrate. 

main-chance, s. One’s own interests 
generally ; self-interest, 

“ Desire him to have a care of the main-chance. — 
Howell; Letters, p. 205. 

main check-valve, s. 

Steum-eng.: A valve belonging to the Gif- 
fard injector, to prevent water running out of 
the boiler, should anything go wrong with the 
injector, 

main-couple, s. 

Carp.; The principal truss in a roof. 

* main-course, s. The main-sail of @ 
square-rigged vessel. 


“Down with the topmast j,yare, lower, lower; bring 
her to try with main-course."— Shakesp. ¢ Tempest, i. 1 


main-deck, s. 

Shipbuild. : The deck next above the lower 
deck. 

main-guard, s. 

Mil.:; A body of horse posted before a camp 
for the safety of the army. 

main-hatch, s. 

Naut, : The hatch in or near the middle of 
a ship. 

main-hold, s. 

Naut.: That part of a ship’s hold which 
lies near the main-hatch. 

main-inclosure, s. 

Fortification: The body of the place. 

main-keel, s. 

Shipbuild.: The principal keel, as distin- 
guished from the false keel. 

main-land, s. [MAINLAND.] 


main-links, s. pl. 

Steam-eng. : The links in the parallel motion 
which connect the piston-rod to the beam of 
a steam-engine, 


main-mast, s. [Mary, a., B. I. 3.) 


main-pendant, s. 

Nawut.; A short piece of rope fixedon each 
side under the shrouds to the top of the main- 
mast, having an iron thimble spliced into an 
eye at the lower end to receive the hooks of 
the main-tackle, 


main-piece, s. 

Shipbuilding 

1. The principal piece of the head. It is 
step into the stem-piece, and is notched 
for the reception of the heel of the bobstay- 
piece. Itis'also called the lace-piece, [STEM.] 

2. The longest piece of the rudder, to which 
the heim is attached. 


ing: 


cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=Shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shus. -ble, die, bc. = bel, del 
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main-p uu, s. 
Vehic. : A bolster-pin, a king-bolt. 


main-plate, s The principal plate of a 
lock. { 

Main Pio, s. 

Hist.: A plot to put Arabella Stuart on the 
throne of England, in place of James L., in 
1603. Sir Walter Raleigh, for his participation 
in it, was executed on October 29, 1618. 


main-post, s. 

Shipbuild, ; The stern-post of a vessel, 
*main-rent, s. Vassalage. (Wharton.) 
main-rigging, s. 


Naut.: The stays, shrouds, and ratlines of 
the main-mast. 


main-sail, s. 

Naut.: The principal sail of a ship; the 
sail extended on the main-mast in fore-and-aft 
rigged vessels, and on the main-yard in square- 
rigged vessels. 

“They committed themselves unto the sea; and 
hoisted up the main-sail to the wind, and made to- 
ward shore.”—Acts xxvii. 40. 

main-sheet, s. : 

Naut. : The sheet of a main-sail; a rope at 
one or both of the lower corners to keep it 
properly extended. 

“Strike, strike the top-sail ; let the main-sheet fly, 

And furl your sails,’ Dryden. (Todd.) 

main-spring, s. 

1. Horol.: The going spring of a watch, 
spring-clock, musical-box, alarm, or other 
spring-driven instrument. In the watch it is 
termed main, because of its major importance, 
and to distinguish it from the pendulum or 
balance-spring, which gives the recoil move- 
ment to the balance. 

2. Fire-arms : The spring in a gun-lock which 
drives the hammer. 


main-tack, s. 
Naut.: The tack belonging to a main-sail. 


main-tackle, s. 

Naut.: A large, strong tackle hooked occa- 
sionally upon the main-pendant, and used 
especially in securing the mast by setting up 
stays, &c. 

main-top, s. 

Naut.; A platform over the top of the main- 
mast. 

main-work, s. 


Fort.: The enceinte or principal work in- 
closing the body of the place, 


main-yard, s. 
Naut.: The yard on which the main-sail is 
extended, supported by the main-mast. 


main, * mein, * mayne, s. & adv. [A.S. 
megen = strength; cogn. with Icel. megin. 
From the same root as may, v. (q.v.).] 

A. As subst. : Strength, force, violent effort. 
(Only used now in the phrase, With might 
and main.) 

““ With huge force and insupportable mayne.” 

Spenser: F. Q., L. vii. 11. 

B. As adj.: Very, exceedingly, greatly. 

Compare the similar use of mighty, mightily.) 

Vulgar.) 

praraee He main cautious.”—A. Murphy: The Ap- 
main, s. [Fr., from Lat. manus =a hand.]} 

* 1, A hand at cards. 

2. A match at cock-fighting. 


“‘ He was especially renowned for the dexterity with 
which he, through life, turned SEO ae 
from matters of state to a main of cocks or the pedi- 
gree of a racehorse.”—Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii, 


3. Ahamper. [MArIn-BAsKET.] 


main-hamper, s. A hand-basket for 
Carrying grapes to the press. 


*main, v.t. (Main, a.; cf. Fr. main=hand, 
as in the Eng. phrase, To hand a stay sail.] 
(Hann, v., A. II.] To furl. 

“A tempest... maketh them mainall their suils,” 
—J. Stevens: English Farmer, i. 132. 

* maine’-port, s. 

Law: A small duty or tribute, commonly 
of loaves of bread, which in some places the 
Baetioers pay to the rector in lieu of small 
ithes. 


Maine, s. [One of the United States of 
America, bordering on Canada and the Atlantic 
Ocean.] (See the compound.) 


main—maintenance 


Maine Liquor-law, s. A law of the 
State of Maine vesting; the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors in special agents appointed by the 
State, and prohibiting all other persons from 
such sale. The manufacture of intoxicating 
liquor for unlawful sale is also forbidden. Ifan 
authorised agent violate the law, he is subject 
to a fine not exceeding $30, and imprisonment 
not exceeding three months ; while the penalty 
for a violation of the law by a common seller 
is $100 fine or three months’ imprisonment 
for the first, and $250 fine and four months’ 
imprisonment for the second and every sub- 
sequent offence. Any one injured by an 
intoxicated person may maintain an action 
against the seller of the liquor, and the owner 
or lessee of the building in which the liquor 
was sold is jointly liable if cognizant that the 
building was used for such purpose. (Ripley 
& Dana.) 


main'-1¥, *main-lie, adv. (Eng. main, a. ; 
oly] 
1. Principally, chiefly, for the most part. 
“To intend and GES AINE own glory mainly.”"~ 
Ray: On the Creation, pt. ii. 
2. Greatly ; to or in a great degree. 


3. Strongly. 
“Still she eyes him mainlie.” 
Beawm. & Flet.: Mad Lover, iii. 1, 
* main’-or, s. [MAtnouR.] 


* main’-our, * main’-or, s. (Norm. Fr. 
mainoure, manour ; O. Fr. manevre, maneuvre 
= work of thehands.] <A thing taken or stolen 
which is found in the hands of the person 
taking or stealing it. [MaNcduvReE.] 


“ All offenders against vert and venison, who may 
be attached by their bodies, if taken with the mainour 
(or mainoeuvre, a manu), that is, in the very act of 
killing venison or stealing wood, or preparing so to do, 
or by fresh and immediate pursuit after the act is 
done.”—Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii., ch. 6, 


Gq To be taken with the mainour: To be 
caught in the very act of stealing, &c. 


* main’-pérn-a-ble, a. [Fr. main = the 
hand, and O. Fr. pernable (for prenable) = that 
may be taken ; prendre = to take.] Capable 
of being admitted to give surety by main- 
pernors ; capable of being mainprized ; bail- 
able. 


* main’-pérn-or, * main’-pérn-our, s. 
[Fr. main = the hand, and O. Fr. pernor (for 
preneur) = one who takes ; prendre = to take. ] 
A bail; a surety for a prisouer’s appearance 
in court. A man’s mainpernors differed from 
his bail in this respect, that they could notim- 
prison him to prevent his decamping which 
his bail can do. 


“The lord iustice verelie took the advantage of the 
bond against the mainpernowrs.” —Holinshed ; Ireland 
(an. 1343). 


main-prize, main’-prise, s. [Fr. main = 
the hand, and prise, taken ; prendre = to take. ] 
Old Law : 
1. Gee extract.) 


“The writ of mainprize, manucaptio, is a writ 
directed to the sheriff (either generally, when any man 
is imprisoned for a bailable offence, and bail hath 
been refused, or specially, when the offence or cause 
of commitment is not properly bailable below), com- 
manding him to take sureties for the prisoner's ap- 
pearance ; usually called mainpernors, and to set him 
at large.” —Blackstone : Comment. bk. iii., ch. 8. 

2. The deliverance of a prisoner on security 


being given for his appearance at a day. 
® 


* main’-prize, v.t. [Maryerize, s.] To 
suffer to go at large, as a prisoner, on security 
being given for his appearance at a day. 


* main’-priz-ér, * main-pris-ér, s. [Eng. 
mainpris(e); -er.] A surety. 


“Found mainprisers or sureties to answer the 
writs of law.”—Holland. Camden, ii. 176. 


mains, s. [Mansz.] A demesne; a manor- 
house.) = 


“A party of twenty of them, and my father and 
ie servants, behind the mains.”—Scott: Waverley, 
ch, xv. 


main’-stay,s. [Eng. main, and stay.] 
1. Lit. & Naut.: The stay extending from 
the main-top to the foot of the foremast. 
2, Fig.: The chief support ; that on which 
one chiefly relies. 


“The laws which the Irish parliament of 1708 con- 
ceived to be the mainstay of the Protestant interest.” 
—Edinburgh Review, July 1357, p. 103. 


* main’-swear, v.i. [A.S. manswerian.] To 
perjure one’s self; to swear falsely; to for- 
swear one’s self. 


main-tain’, 


main-tain’-ér, * mayn-ten-er, s. 


main’-tén-ance, 


* main’-sworn, @ (Matswear.] Perjured, 


forsworn. 


* main-ten-en, * mayn- 
ten-en, * main-teine, v.t. v7. [Fr. main- 
tenir, from Lat. manu, ablat. sing. of manus 
= the hand, and teneo = to hold. Sp. mante- 
mer; Ital. mantenere.} 

A. Transitive: 

j. To keep, preserve, or continue in any 
particular state or condition ; not to suffer to 
change, fall, or decline or decrease ; to sus- 
tain, to keep up. 

“mall bands of auxiliaries who had well main- 
tuined the honour of the nation.”—Macaulay ¢ Hist. 
Eng., ch. xxi. 

2. To keep or retain possession of; not to 
resign, surrender, or give up; to hold, to 
keep. 

“When Bedford (who our only hold maintain'd) 


from us their fortune to advance. 
a Daniel: Civil Wars, v. 


\ 3. To continue; not to allow to cease or 
drop ; to keep up. P 
“ i ons 
of Miles foe Reap hice Pepe 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. i. 
4, To vindicate, to defend, to support, to 
protect. 
“ For thou hast maintained my rightand my cause.” 
—Psalm ix. 4, 
5. To vindicate; to support or defend by 
force of reason or intellect ; to justify. 


6. To support with clothing, food, and the 
other necessaries of life ; to provide with the 
means of living. : 

“Tt is a mistake to suppose that the rich man main- 
tains his servants, tradesmen, tenants, and labourers: 
the truth is, they maintain him.”—Paley: Moral 
Phil., vk. tii., pt. ii., ch. ii. 

7. The bear the expense of; to keep up. 
“What concerns it you if I wear peau and gold? x 

I thank my good father I am able to maintain it. 

Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, v. 1. 

8. To allege ; to assert as a tenet or opinion ; 
to declare. 

“T have heard him oft maintain it to be fit that 
sons at perfect age, and fathers declining, the father 
should be as ward to the son, and the son manage his 
Tevenue.”—Shukesp.: Lear, i, 2. 

e *9, To represent. 

“This side is Hiems, Winter, this.Ver, the Spring, 
the one maintained _by the owl, the other by the 
cuckoo.”—Shukesp. - Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 

B. Intrans. : To assert as a tenet or dogma ; 
to declare, and support by argument. 

“Tn tragedy and satire I maintain, against some of 
our modern critics, that this age and the last have 
excelled the ancients.”"—Dryden : Juvenal. (Introd.) 


main-tain’-a-ble, a. [Eng. maintain ; -abley 


Capable of being maintained, kept up, or up- 
held ; defensible, justifiable, sustainable. 


“They perhaps, if they were urged, could say little 
else, than that without such a second voyage their 
opinion were not maintainable."—Raleigh : Hést. 
World, bk. ii., ch. i., § 3. 


[Eng. 
maintain; -er.) One who maintains, upholds, 
supports, defends, justifies, or vindicates. 


“The right worshipful Maister Philip Sidney, a 
special favourer and maintainer of all kinds of learn- 
ing.” —Spenser : Epistle to Master Harvey, signed E. KE. 


main-tain’-or, s. (Eng. maintain ; -or.] 


Law: One who, not being specially in- 
terested in a cause, maintains or supports a 
cause depending between others, by furnishing 
money, &c., to either party. 


* main-ten-aunce, 
*mayn-ten-aunce, *men-ten-aunce, 
s [O. Fr. maintenance, from maintenir = to 
maintain; Sp. mantenencia; Port. manuten- 
encia.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of maintaining, supporting, up- 
holding, defending, vindicating or keeping up ¢ 
defence, vindication, justification. 


“So everywhere Reale and tyrannize, 
For their usurped kingdomes maintenaunce.” 
Spenser ; The Teares of the Muses. 
2, The act of maintaining or supplying with 
the necessaries of life ; support, sustentation. 
“A large part of the produce of the soil has been 
assigned to them for their maintenance.’—Macaulay ¢ 
Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 
3. That which maintains or supports; 
means of support; sustentation, sustenance. 
“‘ He now was summoned to select the course 
Of humbly industry that promised best 
To yield him so unworthy maintenance.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. L 
* 4, Demeanour, mien, carriage. 
“She had so stedfast countenaunce, 
So noble porte, and maintenaunce.” 
Chaucer: Dreams, 


Gte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, w9lf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. *,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
a 


II, Law: (See extract). 


“Maintenance is an offence that bears a near rela. 
to harretry, being an officious intermeddl ina 
suit that no Way belongs to one, by maintaining or 
assis either party with money or ise, to 
grcsocn or defend if. Aman may however maintain 
suit of his near kinsman, servant, or poor neigh- 
bour, out of charity and compassion, with impunity. 
erwise the punishment is ee and imprisonment ; 
and by the statute 32 Henry VIII. c, 9, « forfeiture of 
ten pounds.”—Blackstune : Comment. bk. iv., ch. 10. 


I Cap of maintenance: (Car, s.). 
mair, a. & adv. (More.] More. (Scotch.) 
mair-0-gl’-151, s. [First element doubtful ; 
Eng. gallol (q.v.).| : 
Chem. : CysH-Cl \- 
tained,” together with leucozallol, by the 
of chlorine on pyrogall ed i 
glacial acetic acid. — upu 
*mais-on-dewe, *mas-on-dewe, *mas- 
ae aowe, *mes-on-dieu, s. (Fr. maison 
diew=house of God.] A hospital; anasylum. 
a wan ers that aia a poore peoples 
as your grace hath done Rete: jp bk p. 82. 
maist, a. & adv. [Mosr.] (Scotch.) 
mais’-tér, s.&a. [Masrer.] (Scotch.) 
*mais’-tér-dom, s. [MasTerpom.] 
*mais’-tér-ful, a. [Masrerrvt.] 


*mais'-tér-Ye, * mais’- * mais” 
ter-y, s. he — 


maist’-ly, adv. (Mostiy.] (Scotch.) Mostly. 
“ They're maistly wonderfu’ contented.” 
Burns: The Twa Dogs. 
*maist’-Ow, v. [See def} A contraction 
for mayest thou. 


“ And nat eterne be withoute & 
alee " 


A compound ob- 


This maistow understand 
Chaucer ; 0. f., 3,018. 


mais’-treé (2), s. [Masrery.] 
*+mais-tréss, * mais-trésse, s.  [(Mis- 
TRESS. ] 


' mais trie, s. [Mastery.] 


‘ mais- s. (O. Fr. maistre =a master.] 
Masterly workmanship. 


sire [A word of American origin ; it is 


1, Bot.: Zea Mays, a cereal grass of the 
tribe Phalarew. The leaves are broad, and 
hang down from the tops of sheaths. The 
flowers are moncecious. e males are in loose, 
terminal, compound racemes ; the females in 
many rows on a spike, enveloped iu bracts. 
Each grain is surmounted by a thread-like 
style, giving the spike a silky aspect. The 
seeds, when ripe, are compactly arranged in 
rows on a rachis. They are flattened at the 
apex, and may be pale-yellow, white, varie- 

ted, blood-red, or purple. The seeds are 
very firm, the outer part being horny and the 
gentral mass more or less brittle and soft. 
Maize is said to have come originally from 
Paraguay, but is now only known in a state of 
cultivation. 

2. Agric: Maize, called also Indian-corn, is 

the staple grain of the warmer parts of 
America. It has been introduced into South- 
ern Euro India, and Australia, and it is 
believed support a larger number of the 
human race than any grain, excepting rice. 
It is sown in rows two to four feet apart, and 
is repeatedly hoed. The grain is detached 
from the rachis by machinery; the leaves, 
and sometimes the steeped seeds are used for 
, eating cattle, horses, &c. Maize is ee Ro 
eaten in some of this country. en 
made into bread it is ss mixed with 
wheat. It is often boiled, stewed, or baked, 
and is also much used in the green state as a 
vegetable. Maize is largely exported to Eu- 
rope. It i: held in great veneration by 
the Indians. = = — con its 
origin is charmingly given by n, Ow 
(Hiawatha, v.). 
3. Veg. Pathol. : Maize is often attacked by 
_ Ergot (q-v.). 
J GQ) Mountain-maize: 
Bot. ; The Peruvian genus Ombrophytum. 
(2) Water-maize: 
Bot. : Victoria regia. 
- -maize-birds, s. pl. 
Ornith.: According to Swainson, the sub- 
- family Agelaine of the family Sturnide (Star- 


b6il, b6}; psAt, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


maiz'-ér, s. 


*ma_-jés’tic-al, a. 


* ma-jés'-tic-al-néss, s. 


mair—major 


lings). They are terrestrial American birds, 

associating in flocks which frequent open 

| apa where cattle exist, feeding on insects, 
ce. Called also Maizers, 


maize-starch, s. 

Chem. ; The starch or flour of Indian-corn, 
Zea Mays, sometimes 
used to adulterate 
pepper, mustard, 
snuff, &e It is 
readily detected 
underthe microscope 
by its angular n- 

es, which exhibit 
well-marked central 
depressions and radi- 
ate hilums, 


MAIZE-STARCH, 


: [Eng. 
maize ; -er.) 


Ornith. (Pl.): The sub-family Agelaine. 
Called also Maize-birds. (ecinorn) ¥ 


mai-ze’- s. [Latinised from Eng. maize 
(q-¥.).] he starch prepared from maize ; 
corn-flour, 

* maj- Yo, * maj -&s-t&t’-Ick, 


és - tat’ - 
* maj-és-tat’-ie-al, s. (Lat. majestas 
(genit. majestatis)= majesty (q.v.).] Of ma- 
jestic appearance ; majestic. 


“The house of my majestatick presence.”"—Pococke. 
On Hosea, (1635), p. 130. li 3 : 


ma-jés’-tic, a. [Mavsesry.] 


1. Having the appearance of majesty or 
dignity ; august, grand, princely, 
“Pri counsel i 
acre oem In bones 
2. Stately, pompous, splendid. 
“ Up and down these echoing stairs... 
Sounded his majestic tread.” 
Longfellow ; To a Child. 
3. Sublime, elevated, lofty. 
“The expression is so majestic."—Secker : Works, 
vol. v., ser. 6. 
2 (Eng. majestic; -al.] 
Majestic, dignitied, august, sublime. 
“Tf I were ever to fall in love again... it would 


be, I think, with prettiness, rather than with maies- 
beauty.”"—Cowley - Essays ; Of Greatness. 


ma-jés’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. majestical ; -ly.] 


n a majestic manner ; with dignity. 
“ And forth she pac’d majestically sad.” 
Pope; Homer ; Iliad xxiv. 124. 
[Eng. majestical ; 
~ness.] The quality or state of being inajestic ; 
majesty, dignity. 


ma_jés’-tic-néss, * ma-—jes-tick-ness, s. 


(Eng: majestic; -ness.] 
of being majestic. 
“ A serene, soft, rigorous, pleasing, fierce, 
Lovely, self-arm'd, naked mafestickness, 
Compos'd of friendly contraries.” 
Cartwright: To the Countess of Carlisle. 
'-és-ty, * -es-tee, * maj-es-te, 
* maj-es-tie, s. [O. Fr. majestet, majeste 
(Fr. majesté), from Lat. majestatem, accus. of 
majestas = majesty, dignity, from the same 
root as magnus = great ; Sp. magesdad ; Ital. 
magesti,) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Dignity or grandeur of rank, manner, or 
character ; that quality which inspires rever- 
ence or awe in the observer ; stateliness. 


“ No sovereign has ever represented the majesty of a 
at state with more dignity and grace,”— Macaulay ¢ 
ist. Eng., ch. i. 


2. Power, sovereignty. 


“Thine, O Lord, is the greatness and the power and 
the majesty.”—1 Chron. xxix. 11, 


*3, Dignity, sublimity, or elevation in 
manner or style. 


“The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 
The next in majesty.” Dryden : On Milton, 


4, A title of kings, queens, and emperors, 
enerally with the possessive pronoun: as, 

is majesty, your majesty; also in the plural, 
as, Their majesties were present. 

Il. Her.: A term applied to the condition 
of an eagle crowned and holding a sceptre. 

{J (1) Most Catholic Majesty: A title of the 
king of Spain. 

(2) Most Christian Majesty: A title borne by 
the kings of France. 

(8) Most Faithful Majesty: A title of the 
kings of Portugal. 


é quality or state 


ma-jol-i-ca, ma-i6l’-i-ca (i and j as y), s. 


{For Maiorica= Majorca whence the first speci- 
mens came.] (See the compound.) 
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majolica-ware, s. 


Pottery ; A species of fine pottery, composed 
of clay thickly and o of Gemenellod.. suit- 
able for receiving brilliantly coloured figures ; 
fabricated at Ferrara (1436) and at Passaro 
(1450), It is sometimes called Raffaelle-ware. 
Majolica, until the time of Lucea della Robbia, 
was glazed with a plumbiferous glaze (mezza 
mujolica), but Robbia invented a beautifully 
white, durable, enamelled, stanniferous glaz- 
ing. Giorgio, by the combination of mineral 
colours, succeeded in producing beautifully 
iridescent ruby and golden tints. Of late 
ape the Staffordshire potters have succeeded 
n reproducing this ware, and slabs, friezes, 
tablets, vases, flower-pots, and other articles 
are now made of it. 


“The ‘mezza-malolica’ was the coarser ware, formed 
of yoeee earth, covered with a white ‘slip’ upon 
which the subject was painted ; then glazed with the 
common 'marza-cotto or lead laze, over which the 
lustre pigments were mee the ‘maiolica,’ on the 
other hand, was the tin-enamelled ware similarly 
lustred. These terms re originally used with re- 
ference only to the lustred wares, but towards the 
middle of the sixteenth centary they seem to have 
been generally applied to the glazed earthenware of 
sere The word maiolica should be again restricted 
to the lustred wares, although in Italy and elsewhere 
it is habitually used to des: gnate all the numerous 
varieties of glazed earthenware, with the exception of 
the more common ‘terraglia’ and in distinction from 
porcelain,”"—C. D, Fortnum ; Majolica, p. 21. 


ma'-jor, a. & s, (Lat., = greater; comp. of 


magnus = great; Sp. mayor; Port. maior, 
mayor; Ital. maggiore; O. Fr. major; Fr. 
majeur.) 

A, As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 


: 1, Greater in number, quantity, or extent 5 
larger, 
“a “The major part of your syllables.” 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. 1. 

*2. Greater in dignity or importance ; more 
important. 

“Fall Greeks ; fail fame ; honour or go or stay, 

My major vow lies here.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, v. L 
* 3. Of full age. 
“The young king who had lately been declared ma- 
jor.”—Godwin: Mandeville, ii. 225, 

II. Music: Greater. A major third consists 
of four semitones, a minor third of three. A 
major tone is the whole tone having the ratio 
8:93 a minor tone, that having the ratio 9:10, 
Intervals have had the term major applied to 
them in a conflicting manner. [INTERVAL, 
Mopr, Mavor-scate.] 


B. As substantive: 


*1, Law: A person of full age to manage his 
or her own affairs, that is, twenty-one years of 
age. It is the opposite of minor (q.v.). 

2. Logic: The first proposition of a regular 
syllogism containing the major term, 

* 3. Hist. : The mayor of a town. 

“The major and companies of the citie receiued him 
at Shore-ditch.’—Bacon: Henry VIL, p. 7. 

4, Mil. ; An officer, next above a captain, 
and below a lieutenant-colonel ; in rank he is 
the lowest of the field-officers. The word 
major is much used in conjunction with other 
military titles: thus, major-general ranks next 
below a lieutenant-general; surgeon-major 
ranks the next above surgeon; sergeant- 
major is superior to a sergeant. Drum-major, 
trumpet-major, &c., are other titles. 

| Major and minor in a libel : 

Scots Law: The major proposition in a 
criminal libel names the crime to be charged ; 
or, if it have no proper name, describes it at 
large, and as a crime severely punishable. 
The minor proposition avers the panel's guilt 
of this crime, and supports this averment by 
a narrative of the fact alleged to have been 
cominitted, it being necessary that the minor 
agree with the major. And the conelusion in- 
fers that on conviction he ought to be punished 
with the pains of law applicable to his offence, 


major-domo, s._ A person who takes 
charge of a household; a steward; a chief 
minister or great officer of a palace. 


or-excommunication, s. The 
greater excommuneation. The same as ANA- 


THEMA (q.V-). 


major-general, s. 

Mil. : An oflicer commanding a division or 
number of regiments; he ranks next below 
a lieutenant-general. 


major-generalship, s. 
Mil. : The rank or office of a major-general. 


ig eta a A ne eee 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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major—make 


OU Oe eee ee 


major-mode, s. 

Music: The ordinary diatonic scale, havin 
semitones between the third and fourth, an 
seventh and eighth degrees. 


major-orders, s. pl. 

Eccles. & Church Hist.: The four superior 
orders of the Roman Church—bishops, priests, 
deacons, and subdeacons—are so called, The 
+erm is antithetical to Minor Orders (q.v.). 


major-premise, s. 
Logic: That premise of a syllogism which 
zontains the major term, 


major-proposition, s. 

Logic; (See extract). 

“The proposition which contains the predicate of 
the conclusion, connected with the middle term, is 
usually called the major-proposition, whereas the 
minor proposition connects the middle term with the 
Subject of the conclusion.”— Watts - Logic, pt. ii, ch. ii. 

major-scale, s. 

Music: A scale having a major third from 

the tonic in an ascending series. 


major-term, s. 

Logic: (See extract). 

“The predicate of the conclusion is called the major- 
term, because it is generally of a larger extension than 
HO term, or subject.”"—Watis, Logic, pt. iii. 
ch, il. 


major-third, s. 
Music: [Magor, A. II.}. 


major-tone, s. 
Music : (Magor, A. II.]. 


@ ma/-jor, v.i.. [Magor, a.] To talk and look 
big ; to ape a military air. 
“ Majoring and looking about sae like his honour."— 
Scott : Waverley, \xiv. 


* majorat (as ma-zho-ra), s. [Fr., from 
Low Lat. majoratus, from Lat. major = major 
(q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The right of succession to 
property according to age. 

2. French Law ; Property, landed or funded, 
which may be reserved by persons holding 
hereditary titles, and entailed, so as to de- 
scend with the title. 


*ma-jor-ate, s. [Low Lat. majoratus.] The 
rank or office of a major. 


* ma/—jor-ate, v.t. [Low Lat. majoratus, pa. 
par. of majoro = to increase, from Lat. major 
=greater.] To increase, to augment. 


“The infant after conception should be majorated.” 
—Howell; Parly of Beasts, p. 142. 


*ma-—jor-a'-tion, s. [Low Lat. majoratio, from 
majoratus, pa. par. of majoro=to increase ; 
Lat. major = greater.] The act of increasing 
or making greater ; increase, augmentation. 

“There be five ways of majoration of sounds: en- 
closure simple ; enclosure with dilatation; communi- 


cation; reflection concurrent; and approach to the 
sensory.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 153. 


ma-jor’-i-ty, *ma-jor-i-tie, s. [Fr.. ma- 
jorité, from Lat. major = major (q.v.); Port. 
moaioridade ; Sp. mayoria.] 

*], The quality or state of being major or 

greater in number, quantity, or extent. 

“Tt is not Mae ANG of parts without majority of 
parts which makes the total greater."—Grew: Cos- 
mologia. 

2. The greater number; more than one-half. 


“The whole body is supposed, in the first place, to 
have unanimously consented 'to be bound by the reso- 
lutions of the majority; that majority, in the next 
place, to have tixed certain fundamental regulations ; 
and then to have constituted, either in one opinion, 
or in an assembly (the rule of succession or appoint- 
ment being at the same time determined), a standing 
legislature.""—Paley : Moral Philosophy, bk. iv., ch. iii. 

3. The number by which one number or 
quantity exceeds another: as, The bill was 
passed by a majonity of five. 

4, Full age; that age at which, by the laws 
of any country, persons become competent to 
manage their own affairs. 


*5. Superiority, pre-eminence, first rank. 


“*Douglas, whose high deeds, 
Whose hot incursions, and great name in arms, 
Holds from all soldiers chief majority.” 
' Shakesp, : 1 Henry TY.., iii. 2. 


6. The office, rank, or position of a major. 

*7, Ancestors, ancestry (Lat. majores). 

{To join or go over to the majority: A 
euphemism = todie. Theidea has come down 
to us from classic times. The expression és 
mAcévev ikéo Oar is found in Crinagoras (Anthol. 
Polat. 11, 42), and ‘‘penetrare ad plures” in 
Plautus (Trin., ii.2, 14). A correspondent of 
the Illustrated London News (‘‘ Echoes,” Sept. 9, 


1883) writes: ‘The phrase joining the ma- 
ieee is a free translation of the sepulchral 
formula, ‘ Abierunt ad multos, , used by the 
Roman legionaries in Britain,” but in all 
probability the English use of the expression 
comes from the following lines : 


“Life is the desert, aise thie uae : 5s 
ath jot 3 tot reat majority. 
Bt AL J Young. Revenge, iv. L. 


ma-jor-ship, s. (Eng. major; -ship.] The 
office, rank, or commission of @ major; ma- 
jority. 

ma-joun, s. [Mapsoun.] 

ma-jiis’-cu-le, s. pl. (Lat.] Capital letters 
used in old Latin manuscripts ; majuscules. 


+ma-jus’-cu-lar, a. [Masuscurz.] Large, 
great ; of more than ordinary size. 
‘Glasses get of a ad ho Bc 
Leigh Hunt: Bacchus in Tuscany. 
ma-jiis’-cille, s. [Lat. majuscula (litera) =a 
large or capital letter ; from majusculus, dimin. 
from major, majus =greater.] A capital 
letter; as distinguished from a minuscule. 
Majuscules are found in Latin manuscripts of 
the sixth century and earlier. 


*mak’-a-ble, *make'-a-ble, «a. . [Eng. 
mak(e) ; -able.] Capable of being made ; feas- 
ible, effectible. 


“Tt is not to be understood of the accidents them- 
selves that all are makeable and  @estroyable.”— 
Cudworth : Intellectual System, p. 70. 


* mak-a-ron, s. 


make, * mak-en, * mak-i-en (pa. t. 
* makede, made; pa. par. * maked, * maad, 
* mad, made), v.t & i. [A.S. macian (pa. t. 
macode, pa. par. macod); cogn. with Gr. machen 
= to make; O. H. Ger. machén; Dut. maken.] 


A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To create; to cause to exist; to bring 
into being or existence. 

“Let us make man in our image.”—Genesis i, 26. 

2. To form of materials}; to produce, to 
fabricate. 


“He fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had 
made it a.molten calf.”"—Haxodus xxxii. 4. 


3. To produce; to effect as an agent or 
cause ; to be productive of ; to give rise to. 

“Wealth maketh many friends.”—Proverds xix. 4, 

*4, To produce, to bear. 

“So every good tre makith gode fruytis ; but an yvel 

tre makith yvel fruytis.”— Wycliffe: Matthew vii. 

5. To compose, as parts, materials, or in- 

gredients, 


“The heav'n, the air, the earth, and boundless sea, 
Make but one temple for the Deity.” 
Waller. (Todd.) 


6. To cause to be or become ; to constitute ; 
to put or cause to be in a certain state or con- 
dition, expressed by a noun, adjective, parti- 
ciple, or clause. 


“Tf thou be the Son of God, command that these 
stones he made bread."— Matthew iv. 3. 


7. To put into a proper state or condition ; 
to prepare for use. 


“T wash, wring, brew, bake, scour, dress meat and 
drink, make the beds, and do all myself.”—Shakesp. : 
Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 4, 

8. To create; to raise to a certain rank or 
dignity. 
“Of all these bounds, even from this line to this... 

We make thee lady.” Shakesp.: Lear, i. 1. 

9. To compel, to require, to constrain, to 
force, to cause. ~~ 


“They should be made to rise at their early hour: 
but great care should be taken in waking them, that 
it be not done hastily,”—Locke. On Education. 

10. To acquire, to gain, to raise as a profit 

or gain. 

“At sixty he made money oi his genius‘and h: 
glory.”—IMucaulay: Hist. The ch, ae oud is 

_ 11. To have or meet with asia result; to 
incur; as, To make a loss, 

12, To score: as, He made twenty runs in 

the first innings. 

*13. To do, to perform, to’be about. 


“Who brought thee hither? and what makesé th 
in this place Deaiudans xviii, 3, Ae 


14. To commit: as, To make default. 
15. To get or arrive at as the result of com- 
putation ‘or calculation ; to ascertain by enu- 


meration, reckoning, measuring, &c.: as, He 
made the total 200. 


16. To complete, as by being added to a 
sum ; to make a totalof; to amount tc, 


“This bottle mak \ Bee! 3 
IV, iv. 2 es an angel.”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry 


[Macaroon.] 


17. To serve; to answer for ; to do the part 
or office of. 

“Thou would’st make a good fool.”—Shukeep. : Lear, 

5. 


18. To pass over the distance of; to tra- 
verse, to travel over: as, He made five miles 
in the hour. 

*19. To represent; to consider as; to set 


down as. 4 
“ Make notimpossible 
That which but seems unlike.” 
Shakesp. « Mleaswre for Measure, ¥. 
20. To bring forward ; to exhibit. 
“She did not authorize her solicitor to make tht 
charge.” —Daily Chronicle, Dec. 6, 1884. 
21, To go through the form of; to declare 
formally. 


‘‘ Ayrangements will be made for him to make an 
affidavit Rerore the Rumbler takes her departure.”— 
Daily Chronicle, Dec. 6, 1884. = 


22. To fetch, as a price: as, Wheat made 
80s. 

{| (1) Make is used periphrastically in con- 
junction with substantives to express an 
action of some sort, the nature of which is 
determined by the substantive, and the verb 
and substantive together are synonymous 
with a verb corresponding to the substantive. 
Thus, to make laste = to-hasten ; to make com- 
plaint = to complain ; to make confession = 
to confess; to make demand =to demand}; 
and to make abode:= to abide. 

“‘When from St. Albans we do make ret 

We'll see these things effected to the full. 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI, i. 3. 

(2) Make is often used before an infinitive, 
expressed or understood, with a causative 
sense: as, He made me (to) work ; The medi- 
cine made him (to be) sick. 


II. Naut.: To reach, attain. to, or arrive at; 
to come near or in sight of. 


“ Acosta recordeth, they that sail in the middle can 
make no land of either side."— Browne: Vulgar 
Errours. 


B. Intransitive: 


1. To do, to act, to be active, to operate. 
“The less you meddle or make with them, why the 
more is for your honesty.”"—Shakesp. : Much Ado About 
Nothing, iii. 3. 
2. To have effect ; to contribute, to tend. 
(Followed by * to, for, or * against.) 


“ Considerations infinite do make against it.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry 1V., v. 1. 


3. To tend, to move in a direction, to direct 
one’s course, to proceed, to go. (Followed by 
words indicating the direction or object ; as, 
He made for home, he made after the boy.) 

** As the waves make toward the pebbled shore” 
Shakesp.: Sonnet 70, 

4, To rise, to flow : as, The tide makes fast. 

*5, To invent ; specif., to compose or write 
poetry. [Maxker.] 

“The god of shepherds, Tityrus, is dead, 
Who taught me, homely as I can, to make.” 
Spenser - Shepheards Calender ; June. 

@ Intransitively make is used periphrasti- 
cally with adjectives, with the meaning of to 
be, to show one’s self, to act.as: as, To make 
merry, to make bold, &¢. 


{| We cannot make without doing, but we 
may do without making: to do is simply to 
move foracertain end; to make is to do, 'so as 
to bring something into being, which was not 
before ; we make a thing what it was not be- 
fore; we doa thing in the same manner as’ 
we did it before : to*make is the most general 
and unqualified term; to form signifies to give 
a form to a thing, that is, to make it after a 
given form; to produce is to bring forth into 
the light, to call into existence ; to creatz is to 
bring into existence by ai absolute exercise of 
power: to make is the simplest action of. all, 
and comprehends a simple combination by the 
smallest efforts ; to form requires care and 
attention, and greater efforts; 0 produce re- 
quires time, and also labour : whatever is put 
together so as to become another thing, is 
made ; a chair or a table is made : whatever is 
put into any distinct form is formed; the 
potter forms the clay into an earthen vessel: 
whatever emanates from a thing, soas'to be- 
come a distinct object, is produced. 

G1. To make against : To tend to injure ; 
to operate against ; to be adverse to; to ten 
to disprove. 


“Even jmy own confession makes against me.”— 
Dryden: Virgil; Aineid. (Dedic.) 

2. To make as if: To pretend, to make au 
appearance of, 


“Joshua and all Israel made_as if they were beaten 
before them, and fled."—Joshua wie 15. vs: tee 


3. To make at: To aim at, to run or move 
towards. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; ¢6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 22,0 = 6; ey=a& qu = kw. 


 *4. To make away: 
41) To alien to with, to transfer 
as, to make ne peice. % - ‘ 
 @) To kill, to destroy, to make away with. 


ste ae +» . S000 ee ee eee, was 
0 make away with: To put out of the 
way ; to remove, to destroy, to kill. 
otha make account : To reckon, to believe. 
|. To make account of: T 
to consider. dail kbeniibaieaaicenian 
8. To make believe: To pretend, to assume 
an appearance, 
*9. To make doors : : 
Boca To make a door fast ; to 
10. To make : To act freed 
liberty ; to take iserty. wily we 
11. To make with; To treat or use with 
freedom or without ceremony. 


“The same who have made 
fames”—Popé? Bunciad (iabod ys ne ent 


12, To make friends: 
Q) Intransitive: 
(@ To become reconciled. 
(®) To contract friendships. 
Wohont tn trleudenipa ouce cettranal © Gobaeann 
Polite ch, viii. 
(2) Trans. : To reconcile. 
13. To make good: 
(Q) To repair defects in. 
(2) To make compensation for; to make 
amends for. 
(8) To maintain, to defend. 
“The d master, guarded witha y of most 
pT tg 
(4) To fulfil, to accomplish, to carry out. 


“ This letter doth make good the friar's wonis.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, v. 3. 


14 To make head, to make headway : To ad- 
vance, to progress, to make progress. 

_ W6. To make light of : To treat as of no mo- 
ment; to think or make little of. 


Pmee ee Inge Hobe of it, and went their ways.”— 

16. To make little of: 

@) To esteem as of little or no value. 

(2) To understand imperfectly. 

T7. To make love : To court, to woo. 

18. To make more of: To treat with more 
®@onsideration; to consider as of more value 
or importance, 

_ 19, To make much af, * To make much on: 

(1) To treat with fondness or consideration ; 
to consider or treat as of great value or im- 
portance. (The second form exists now only 
as a vulgarism.) 

“The bird is dead 
That we have made so much on.” 
Shakes. ¢ Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

(2) To understand fully. 

20. To make no difference : To be a matter of 
inditference. 

21. To make no doubt: To have no doubt, to 
be confident. 

22. To make no matter: To be of no import- 
ance or moment ; to make no difference, 

*23. To make nothing for: Not to support 

pull ortien matter: kein reg 

24. To make nothing of: 

2) To consider or treat as of no moment or 
importance ; to consider as nothing. 

(2) To be unable to understand ; to obtain 
no satisfactory result from ; to be puzzled by. 

25. To make of : 

*() To cherish, to foster. 

jee tatiah mamlante iootice: fie becker 
_ (2) To understand : as, I don’t know what 
to make of it. : . 

26. To make off: To depart suddenly and 
quickly; to run away. 

27. To make out: 

Q) Transitive: 

(a) To discover the true meaning or intent 

; to understand ;, to decipher.. He 

be It to make out 

pit Hae fe vimanas tudknot "Ow Colne 


' (6) To prove; to establish by evidence or 
argument; to cause to appear. "a 
sf truth man may more len 
; pak ont to inset, tha, supen meee aoa. 

¢ Human Understanding. _ 


bd}; pSUt, J6W1; cat, gell, 


chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -sion= zhiin. 


make—maki 


pe To find or supply to the fall; to make up, 
(@) To attempt te establish ; 
pretend, ah FT ay 


“Scaliger hath made out the histo Tro: 
=~ no more the invention of Homer ect Vai 


(2) Intrans.: To make a shift; to succeed 
and no more, 


_ 28. To make over: To transfer the right or 
title to; to convey, to alienate. 


“Your better way is to make over 
Jn trust your fortune toa lover.” 


+ Hudibras, 
29. To make sail; ie i 
Nautical ; 
(1) To increase the quantity of sail already 
extended, 


fi. 507, 


(2) To sail or start ; to set sail. 


30. To make shift: To contrive or manage 
for the time. 


31. To make sure of: 
(1) To consider as certain or sure. 


(2) To arrange so as to besecure for one’s self. 
“ But whether marriage bets $ joy or sorrow, 


Make sure uf this day, ahg to-morrow.” 
Dryden. (Toda, 
32. To make tap: ; 
(1) Transitive: . 
(a) To compose, as ingredients ; to form the 
constituent parts of. 


eine oa sipapa amie: oe 
on. — i a 
Eng., ch, xiii. or 


©) To collect into one mass or sum: as, To 
make up the amount of a debt. 


ee ee ee aS 
pi 


(@ To supply what is deficient or wanting. 


“ Whatsoever, to make wp the doctrine of man's sal- 
vation, is added as in supply of the scripture’s insuf- 
ficiency, we reject it."—Hooker- Eccles. Polity. 
(e) To compensate, to make good: as, To 
make wp a loss. 
(f) To settle, to adjust, to arrange: as, To 
make up accounts. 
(g) To repair. 
“T sought for a man among them that should make 
up the hedge.”"—£zekiel xiii. 5. 
(h) To assume a particular form or cast of 
features : as, To make up a face. 
(i) To dress, as an actor for a part. 
(jf) To settle, to determine, to bring to a 
definite conclusion: as, To make up one’s mind. 
(k) To reconcile, to adjust, to compose. 


“T knew when seven justices could not make up a 
quarrel.”"—Shakesp. : As You Like It, v. 4, 


(@ To concoct : as, To make up a story. 

() Print.: To arrange slip matter in 
colunins or pages. 

(2) Intrans, ; To dress, &c., as an actor for 
@ part 

33. To make up to: 

(1) To approach. 

(2) To court, to woo. 

34. To make wp for: To make amends for; 
to compensate for. 

35. To make water: 

(1) Ord. Lang. : To void urine, 

(2) Naut..: To leak, as a ship. 

36. To make way: 

(1) To open a passage ; to clear the way. 

(2) To make progress; to advance, to pro-~ 
gress. 

* 37. To make with: To concur, to agree. 


* > custom, and in the church of 
God, malarean that which law doth establish, are 
themselves most sufficient reasons to uphold the 
same.” —Hooker ; Hecles, Polity. 

38. To make words : 

(1) To multiply words, 


(2) To raise a difference or quarrel. 


make (1), s [Make, v,] Form, shape, strue- 
ture ; constitution or arrangement of parts. 
SBeweasshiverl Aenigh}, endistrongs ; 
aaron ‘Scott he Thomas the Rhymer, il. 
make-believe, s. « a. 
A. As substantive: 
1. The act of making believe or pretending ; 
a pretending. 
2. A mere pretence or sham. 
“ and disbelief a host 
eran pe Baaes af Bete, phe iit 4 8. 
B. As adj.: Unreal, sham, pretended, not 


genuine. 


of make- 
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make-up, s. 

1. Print.: The arrangement of slip matter 
in columns, or galleys into suitable length for 
pages, 

2. Theatre: The manner in which an actor 
is dressed, &c., for a part in a play. 

“The success of the idea was prejudiced by the 
make-wp, for though there was hidgopiiee in the 
ee art of the face of the new Caliban, 
Feb, a isan” ut unprepossessing. "—Daily Telegraph, 

*malke (2), s. [A.S. gemaca, maca =a mate; 
cogn. with leel. maki =a mate; Sw. make = 
a fellow, a mate, a match ; maka=a spouse ; 
Dan. mage = a mate, a fellow; O. S. gimako 
=a mate ;O. Dan. muet; Dut. maat =a mate.] 
A mate, a companion, a fellow, a husband or 
wife. [Mart#, s., Matcn (2), s.] 

“ach not far behind hi 
To wit two Vales ot a ares: 

" > Spenser; £. Q., 1V. ii, 30, 

*make’-bate, s, (Eng. make, v., and bate.)) 

1. Ord, Lang.: One who excites or breeds 
quarrels, 


“ Barillon was therefore diracted to act, with all 
possible precautions agaiust detection, the part of a 
makebate,”—Macanlay: Hist, Eng., ch, vi. 


2. Bot. : Polemonium cerulewm, 
*maked, pret. of v. [MAks, v.] 


* make’-game, s. 
A butt. 


“T was treated as... a flouting-stock and a, make- 
game."—Godwin: Mandeville, i. 263. 


*make’-law, a. [Eng. make, v., and law.) 
Ordaining laws, (Stanyhurst.) 


* make’-léss, * make-les, a. (Eng. make 
(2), 8s. ; -less.) Matchless, unequalled. 
aid cane as our first letter is now an A, 
In beautie first,so stood she mukeles, 
Her goodly looking gladed all the prees.”* 
Chaucer: Troilus & Cressida, i. 

* make’-pe s, (Eng. make, v., and peace.J 
A peacemaker, a reconciler; a composer or 
adjuster of differences. 

“To be a makepeace shall become my age: 
Throw down, my son, the Duke of Norfolk's gage 
Shakesp, ; Iiichard 1, i. L- 
maker, s. [Eng. make, v. ; -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, One who makes or creates anything,, 
especially the Creator. 


“What postal the graven image that the maker 
thereof hath graven it t"—Habakkuk ii. 18, 


* 2. A poet; a writer or composer of poetry. 
The parallel of Gr. rowmnjs = a poet, from. 
movew = to make; also rovéw = to write 
verses ; ef, Lat. fucere.) [Make, B. 5.] 

“There cannot be in amakxer a fouler fault than to 
falsify his accent to serve his cadence, or by untrue 
orthography to wrench his words to help his rhyme.” 
—Putienham; Art of English Poesy, ch. viii 

3. One who produces, causes, or gives rise 
to anything; one who carries on any act or 
pursuit, 

* Lama maker of war and not a maker of phrases. 

Longfellow : Miles Standish, il 

*JI, Law: The person who signs a pro- 
missory note, atid who stands in the same 
position, after the note is endorsed, as the 
acceptor of a bill of exchange. 


make’-shift,.« & a. [Hng. make, v., and 
shift.) 
A. As substantive: 
1. That with which one makes shi/t; a tem- 
porary expedient or substitute. 
“ At best can only be regarded as a precarious make 
shift.”—Kdinburgh Review, July 1862, p. 292. 
*9, A thief. r 
en ore one ef GvComtleid, Palas: 
B. As adj.: Used or adopted asa makeshift. 


make’-weight (eight as at), 5. (Eng. make, 
y., and weig/it.J 
A, As subst. : Any small thing thrown into 
a scale to make weight or make up for defl- 
ciency in weight; henee, anything which is 
thrown in for the sake of appearance orto fill . 
a gap. 
Le d akeweight to throw into the 
sonia erher seer De Nobte. Lora. 
B. As adj. : Thrown into the scales to make 
up for deficiency. 
suis giomaring light 
k t « 
pe ig -! bier: Philips : Splendid Shilling. 
ma’-ki, s. (The Malagasy name.]} 


Zool. : The genus Lemur (q.v.). The word 
is rapidly going out of use in England ; but is 


[Eng. make, and game.) 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ins. 
-tious, -sious, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 
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employed as a popular, and in some cases as a 
scientific, name in France, The Ring-tailed 
Maki is Lemur catta. 


mak’-ing, * mak-ynge, pr. par., a, & 8. 
[MakeE, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of creating, forming, or con- 
structing ; formation, creation, construction, 
fabrication. 

“When the cause is extrinsecal, and the effect pro- 
duced by a sensible separation, or ,Juxta-position of 
aincarnivle we call it making.” — Locke - Human 
Understanding, bk. ii., ch. xxvi., § 2. 

* 2. The act of composing or writing poetry ; 
@xercising the creative skill of the poet. 


“The old famous poet Chaucer, whem for his excel- 
lency and wonderful skill in making, his scholar Lid- 
Spe cen the lode-star of our language.”—Spenser : 

r signed KE. K, 


3. What has been made, especially at one 
time. 

4, The material from: which anything is or 
‘May be made. (Generally in the plural.) 


“‘Men who have in them the makings of better 
preachers.”"— Fraser's Magazine, Aug. 1858, p. 220. 


* 5, The ornaments befitting exalted station. 
Usually in the plural.) . 


“ She had all the royal Rye of a queen.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry VIII. iv. 1. 


{Making of deacons: 

Ritual: In the English Church the ordina- 
tion of deacons. The office is so styled in the 
_Prayer-book, ordaining being applied to priests, 
and consecrating to bishops. 

making-iron, s. 

Shipbuild.: A large caulking-iron with 
grooves lengthways of its face, used for the 

al driving of oakum into the seams, 


making-up, s. 
I. Ord. Lang. : The act or state of becoming 
weconciled or friendly. 


IL Technically : 


1, Distill.: The reducing of spirits to a 
‘standard of strength, called proof. 


2. Print. : The arrangement of matter into 
lengths suitable for columns or pages. 


mak’-ite, s. [Etym. doubtful; named by 

Adam.] 
Min.: The same as THENARDITE (q.V.). 

amal., mal-é-, pref. [Seedef.] Two prefixes, 
denoting ill or badly, derived from the Latin 
male = badly, malus=bad, the latter prefix 
directly, the former through the French mal 
= bad. Male is properly used with words of 
Latin origin, the former can be prefixed to 
English words already existing. 


ma/-la, s. pl. [Ma.vum.] 


Mal-a-bar, s.&a. [Native name.] 


A. As subst. ; The name of a district on the 
West Coast of India. 


B. Asadj.: Of or pertaining to Malabar 
or its inhabitants. 

Malabar-bark, s. 

Bot. : The genus Ochna (q.v.). 

Malabar-leaf, s. 

Bot. : Cinnamomum malabathrum. 

Malabar-nightshade, s, 

Bot.: The genus Basella (q.v.), 

Malabar-nut, s. 

Bot. : Justicia Adhatoda, 

Malabar-oil, s. A mixture of oils from 
the livers of various fishes found on the coasts 
of Malabar and Kurrachee. The species which 
chiefly furnish it are Rhyncobatus pectinatus, 
R. levis, Galiocerda tigrina, and Carcharias 
melanopterus. (Spon.) 

Malabar-plum, s. 

Bot.: The Rose-apple, Eugenia Jambos. 

Malabar-rose, s. 

Bot.: Hibiscus Rosa malabarica, 


mal-a-can’-thi-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. mala- 
canth(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ichthy.: A family of Acanthopterygian 
Fishes. Body elongate, with very small 
scales; mouth with thick lips; a strong 
tooth posteriorly on the intermaxillary. 
Dorsal and anal fins very long, the former 


making—malacodermes 


with a few simple rays anteriorly; ventrals 
thoracic, with one spine and five rays. Gill- 
opening wide, with the gill-membranes united 
beneath the throat Ten abdominal and 
fourteen caudal vertebra. (Gtinther.) 


mal-a-cain’-thiis, s. [Gr. padds (malos) = 
soft, and axav0a (akantha) = @ spine.] 

Ichthy. : The typical and only genus of the 

family Malacanthide (q.v.). Three species 
are known, all from the tropical seas, 


m&l’-a-ca-tune, s. [MELocoron.] 


Ma-lac’-ca, s. &a. [See def.] 
A, As subst.: The name of a district on 
the south-west coast of the Malay peninsula. 
B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Malacca 
or its inhabitants. 


Malacca-bean, s. 
Bot.: The seeds of Semecarpus Anacardium, 


Malacca-cane, s. 

Bot. & Comm. : A cane, used as a walking 
stick, imported from Malacca, though the tree 
producing it, Calamus Scipionwm, is more 
common in Sumatra. Some are of a uniform 
rich brown, others mottled ; the colours, it is 
said, are produced by smoke artificially ap- 
plied. 

Mal’-a-chi, s. [Gr. Madaxias (Malochias) ; 
Heb. NID (Malakhi), exactly the word ren- 
dered ‘‘my messenger ” inch, iii, 1, but which 
may have been a contraction of Malachijah = 
messenger of Jehovah.] 


Script. Biog. : The last of the Old Testament 
minor prophets. Of his history nothing is 
certainly known. 

¥ The Prophecies of Malachi: 

Old Test. Canon: The last prophetic book 
of the Old Testament. When it was penned, 
the Jewish people were under a governor in- 
stead of a king (i. 8), and the Temple rebuilt 
(i. 7, 10, iii. 1, 10). The governor was pro- 
bably Nehemiah, during his second visit to 
Jerusalem. If so, then Malachi prophesied 
probably between 430 and 425 B.c., during the 
first part of the Peloponnesian war, and was 
a contemporary of Sophocles (496-405), Euri- 
pides (480-406), Herodotus (484-424), and 
Thucydides (471-396). In Malachi’s time reli- 
gion was at a lowebb. The priests were not 
pious or moral enough to gain the respect of 
the people (ii. 7, 8, 9), who withheld tithes 
and offerings (iii. 8, 10), or, when they did 
pay them, selected from their flocks and 
herds the lame, the sick, or the torn. With 
absence of piety came low morality. Divorces 
were far too many (ii. 14, 16) ; adultery, false 
swearing, fraud upon the feeble and the de- 
pendent were common. The prophet sought 
to correct all these evils. He encouraged a 
small remnant who had remained faithful (iii. 
16). He predicted the rise of ‘“‘the Sun of 
righteousness” (iv. 2), the advent of Jehovah 
to his Temple (iil. 1), a “‘ messenger,” ‘‘ Elijah 
the prophet” preparing his way” (iii. 1, iv. 
5, 6). We learn that this was fulfilled in the 
coming of John the Baptist (Matt. xi. 10-14, 
xvii. 10-13; Mark i. 2, ix. 11-13; Luke i. 17, 
76, vii. 27). Malachi i. 2, 3 is referred to in 
Rom. ix. 13. The Hebrew style of the book 
is argumentative rather than poetical, Its 
canonical authority has never been doubted. 


mal'-a-chite, s. [Gr. wadrax%}, od0x% (mala- 
ché, moloché) = mallow ; suff. -ite (Min.) ; Ger. 
malachit: Old Ger. molochit.} 

Min.: A monoclinic mineral rarely oc- 
curring in crystals, but mostly as fibrous or 
compact stalagmatic masses, with mammil- 
lary or botryoidal surfaces ; or earthy. Crys- 
tals mostly rinses: Hardness, 35 to 4; sp. 
gr. 3°7 to 4°01. Lustre of crystals adamantine, 
of fibrous kinds, silky to dull; colour, bright 
green ; streak, paler ; translucent to opaque. 
Compos. : carbonie acid, 19°9; protoxide of 
copper, 71:9; water, 8°23 yielding the for- 
mula, CuOCO + CuOHO. Found with other 
copper ores extensively distributed, in great 
abundance in the Ural Mountains, Russia. 
The Russian mines, those of Namaqualand, 
West Africa, and the Burra Burra mines, 
South Australia, yield a close variety which 
takes a high polish and is much used in 
inlaying work. 


malachite-green, s. 


_Chem : A green dye, consisting of the double 
zinc salt of a base, having the formula 


cn ee Ene snennnmne eternal 


CogH»4Ng. Malachite-green possesses many 
advantages over methyl-green, being cheaper, 
and less affected by soap, acids, or heat. 


ma-la’-chi-iim, s. ([Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
padaxds (malakos) = soft.] 

Bot. : Formerly regarded as a genus of 
Caryophyllacee, but reduced by Sir Joseph 
Hooker to a sub-genus of Stellaria. The 
sepals are free to the base; the styles five, 
rarely three ; the capsule with five bifid valves, 
The old Malachium aquaticum is now Stellaria 
Malachium) aquatica. It is from one to three 
eet high, with a brittle stem, membranous 
leaves, and dichotomous cymes of white 
flowers. Found in ditches, streams, &c., ip 
England and elsewhere. 


ma_la’-chi-iis, s. [Mavacuium.] 

Entom.: A genus of Malacodermide (q.v.) 
The species have the power of projecting from 
various parts of their thorax under excitement 
large fleshy vesicular appendages. Six or more 
are British. 


m&l-a-cho-chal-gite, s. [Gr. paAaxy 
(malaché) = mallow, and xaAxés (chalkos) = 
brass. ] 
Min. : A name used by Glocker for a sub- 
division of the family Halochalcite. It in- 
cluded all the malachite-like minerals. 


m4l-a-cho-dén’-dron, s. [Gr. poAdxn (mal- 
aché) = mallow, and éévdpoy (dendron) = a. 
tree.] 
Bot.: An old genus of Ternstromiacee, now 
called Stuartia (q.v.). 


m4dl’-a-chra, s. [A name given by Pliny to 
a Persian tree producing a gum. (Paaton).] 
Bot.: A genus of Malvacer, tribe Uranes. 
Malachra capitata, an Indian annual, with 
broad, heart-shaped leaves, covered with stift 
hairs, and yellow or white flowers, yields a 
fibre eight or nine feet long, with a silvery 
lustre, and almost as soft as silk ; it has been 
used ‘i Bombay in jute manufactories. (Prof. 
Watt. 


*mal-a-cis-sant, a. (Lat. malacissans, 
pr. par. of malacisso ; Gr. padraxigw (malakizo) 
=to make soft; wadaxds (malakos) = soft.) 
Making soft or tender ; relaxing. 


* mal-a-cis-sa'tion, 5. 

A softening or mollifying. 

“ This malacissation, or supplying of the body, to be 

ae for one whole month."—BSacon.: Hist. Life 
eat, A 


m&l-a-cob-dél’-la, s. [Gr. padrands (malakos) 
= soft, and BdéAAa (bdella) = a leech.) 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Malacobdellide (q.v.). Malacobdella grossa 
is a leech two inches long, found between the 
mantle and the branchie of the large bivalve 
molluse, Cyprina islandica. 

mal-a-cob-dél-li-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
pee ba (q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ide. 


Zool. : A family of Hirudinea (Leeches). 


mal-a-co-céph’-a-liis, s. [Gr. -wadaxds 
= soft, and Kepady (kephalé) = the head.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of fishes, family Macruridee. 
The scales are very small, ctenoid ; the snout 
is obtuse, and obliquely truncated: 


mal’-a-cé-dérm, s. [Matacopermata.] 
Zool. ; One of the MALACODERMATA (q.V.). 


ma&l-a-cé-dér’-ma-ta, s. pl. (Gr. wadrands 
(malakos) = soft, and d€pyara (dermata), pl. of 
dépua (derma) = skin.] 

1, Entom.: A sub-section or sub-tribe of 
beetles, section or tribe Pentamera. They 
have the integuments soft and flexible, with- 
out interlocking apparatus; hence the pro- 
thorax moves freely. The chief families are 
the Dascyllide and the Malacodermide. 


2. Zool.: A sub-order of Zoantharia, con- 
taining the Sea-anemones (q.v.). Professor 
Martin Duncan calls it Actinaria, and includes 
under it the families Actinide and Ceri- 


[MALACISSANT. ] 


anthide, . 
* m&l-a-cd-dér’-més, s. pl. [MALacoper- 
MATA. ] 


_Entom, : One of Swainson’s tribes or priniary 
divisions of Coleoptera. It contains the soft- 
bodied Coleoptera, without reference to the 
number of joints in their tarsi. The elytra 


fate, ft, fare, amidst, what, fll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn;- mite, citb, ciire, unite, eiir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, 0e=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


are soft, flexible, and often very short. He 
ecmerlysecce Sntthe Bry fin 

. ari ni - 
dellide, and Lycide, ee aa) 


mil-a-cé-dér’-mi-da, s. pl. [Gr. padaxds 
ane = soft; Sépua (derma) = skin, and 

t. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 

Entom. : The typical family of the sub-see- 
tion or sub-tribe Malacodermata, It consists 
of long, soft-bodied beetles, with the mentum 
on sndintinct 5 mu sive, bigs six or 

ven free segments. The type of organiza- 
tion islow. It contains the Glow-worm (q.v.), 
and other insects. British genera fourteen, 
including Telephora, Lampyris, &c. Some- 
times called Telephoride (q.v.). 


MAl-a-cOid, «. [Gr. paraxds (malakos)= soft, 
and elSos (eidos)= form.) Having a mucila- 
ginous texture. 


mAal-Ac'-6-lite, s. (Gr. wadraxds (malakos) = 
soft, and Ai@os (lithos)= stone; Ger. mala- 
kolith.) 

Min. : Formerly included bluish- 
ish-green, and whitish varieties of pyroxene 
from Sala, Sweden. Dana adopts the name 
for his first group of the Pyroxenes (q.v.), 
which contains little or no alumina, but con- 
sists essentially of a silicate of magnesia and 
lime. Named malacolite, because it was softer 
than the felspar with which it was found. 


mAl-a-cdl’-6-gist, s. (Eng. malacolog(y); 
-ist.] One versed or skilled in malacology. 


mal-a-cdl'-6-gY, s. [Gr paddxea (malakia) = 

Aristotle’s name for the mollusca, and Adyos 

(logos) =a discourse.] The science which treats 

of the mollusca, or soft-bodied animals. 
(malakos) = soft ; Ger. malakon.] 

Min.: An altered zircon, having hardness, 
65; sp. gr. 3°9 to 4047; lustre, vitreous ; 
colour, brown. Found at Hitteroe, Norway, 
and Chantelonbe, France, in aggregates of 
thin plates. 


nal ‘-tér-i, 3. 
kos) = soft, and 
fin.) 


» Bray- 


(Gr. padaxds (mala- 
(pteron) =a wing, a 


Zool. : In Professor Owen's classification, a 
sub-order of Teleostean Fishes. The endo- 
skeleton ossified, the exoskeleton in most 
as cycloid, in a few as ganoid scales ; fins sup- 

by rays, all except the first, sometimes 
the dorsal and pectoral, soft or jointed, 
abdominal or a 3 gills gs ieee a 
swim-bladder and air duct. 
Physostomi. Owen divides the 
two sub-orders: Apodes, with the families 
Symbranchide, Murenide, and Gymnotide ; 
and Abdominules, with the families Hetero- 
psi. Clupeidz, Esocidz#, Salmonidz, Scope- 
idx, Characini, Galaxide, Mormyridz, Cypri- 


nodontide, Cyprinide, and Siluride. (Owen: 
Comp. Anat. ; Fishes, p. 48.) 


MAl-a-cdp’-tér-iis, s. (Gr. wadaxds (malakos) 
= soft, and wrepvf (pterux) = a wing, a fin.) 
Ichthy. : A genus of fishes, family Labride, 
from Juan Fernandez. 


ndl-a-cop-tér-yg-i-an, a. & s. (Gr. 
paraxds (malakos) = soft, and mrepvyrov (pteru- 
gion) = a little wing, a fin.) 

a. As adj.: Of or belonging to the order 
Malacopterygii (q.v.); having soft fin-rays 
not pointed at the extremities. 

B, As subst.: An individual of the order 
Malacopterygii. 


mAaAl-a-cop-tér-¥&-14, s. pl. [Gr. wadaxds 
(malakos) = soft, and mrepiyror (plerugion) = 
a little wing, a fin.) 

Ichthyology : 

1. In the classification of Cuvier the second 
order of Osseous Fishes. All the rays of the 
fins are soft and cartilaginous ; they exhibit 
minute articulations, and are divided at the 
extremities into small fibres. Cuvier divided 
them into Abdominales, Sub-brachiales, and 
Apodes. 

2. In the classification of Professor Miiller 
a group or section of the sub-order Pharyngo- 

atha, having soft fins. It contains only one 

'y, the Scomberesocide (q.v.). 
maAl-a-cép-tér-ys-i-oiis, a. [Matacop- 
TERYGU.] The fe as MALACOPTERYGIAN 


(a.v.). 


DO. béy; PSUt, j6W1; cat, coll, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -fion, -gion =zhin, -cious, 


mAl-a-cone, s [G. ag 


malacodermidee—malanilic 


mal-a-cos-té-6n, s. (Gr. padaxds (malakos) 
= soft, and dereov (osteon) = a bone.} 
Path. : Mollities ossiwm, a diseased softening 
of the bones, in which they are liable to 
become bent, without being fractured. 


mal-a-cds'-té-iis, s. [MALAcosTEON.] 
Pi eeiiy A genus of fishes, family Stomi- 
atide. 


mal-a-cds-té-moiis, a. (Gr. padaxds (m«- 
lakos) = soft; oréua (stoma) = a mouth, and 
oo suff, -ous.] Having soft jaws without 
teeth. (Applied to certain fishes.) 


mAal-a-cds'-tra-ca, s. (Gr. padaxdstpaxos 
ree) = soft-shelled : padaxds (mala- 

) = soft, and derpaxoy (ostrakon) =a sbell.] 

Zoology : 

*1. The term applied by Aristotle to the 
class Crustacea, because their integument 
was softer than the shell of the Mollusca, 

2. The highest division of the Crustacea. 
They have a definite number of body segments, 
generally seven somites constituting the 
thorax, and an equal number, including the 
telson, forming the abdomen. It contains 
crabs, lobsters, shrimps, wood-lice, sand-hop- 
pers, &c., and is divided into two great sec- 
tions, the Edriopthalmata and the Podoph- 
thalmata (q.v.). Dr. Henry Woodward calls 
it Thoracipoda (q.y.). 


mal-a-cds-tra-cél-6-8Y, s._ (Gr. padaxds 
(mnalakos)= soft ; Sorpaxoyv (ostrakon) = a shell, 
and Adyos (logos) = a discourse.) The division 
of zoology which has special reference to the 
Malacostraca (q.v.). [CRUSTACEOLOGY.)} 


mal-a-cés’-tra-—coiis, a. [Matacosrraca.] 
Of or pertaining to the Malacostraca (q.v.). 


+ mAl-a-cdt'-d-my, s. (Gr. waddia (mala- 

kia) = @ mollusc, and roux (tomé) =a cutting.) 

Comp. Anat.: The anatomy of mollusca ; a 
branch of Zootomy (q.v.). 


mAal-ad-jiist’-mént, s.  [Pref. mal-, and 
Eng. adjustment (q.v.).] An evil, bad, or 
defective adjustment. 
mal-ad-min-is-tra’-tion, * male-ad- 
min-is-tra’-tion, s. [Pref. mal-, and Eng. 
administration (q.v.).] Faulty or bad ad- 
ministration; bad management of public 
affairs; imperfect or fault; 
administration of official 
those prescribed by law. 
“The violence of reyolutions is generally propor- 
tioned to the degree of the ma ‘ration which 
has produced them.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 
m4Al-a-droit, a [Fr., from mal = bad, and 
adroit = adroit (q.v.).] Not adroit or dex- 
terous ; awkward, clumsy. 


mAl-a-droit-ly, adv. (Eng. maladroit ; -ly.) 
In a maladroit, awkward, or clumsy manner ; 
awkwardly, clumsily. 


mal]'-a-droit-néss, s. (Eng. maladroit ; 
ei, The quality or state of being mala- 
droit ; awkwardness, clumsiness. 


mAl-a-dy, * mal-a-die, * mal-a-dye, s. 
{Fr. maladie, from malade = sick, ill, from 
Lat. male habitus = out of condition; male 
= badly, ill, and habitus = held, kept, pa. par. 
of habeo = to hold, to keep.] 

1. A disease, sickness, or disorder of the 
body ; a distemper or disorder of the body 
arising from impaired, defective, or morbid 
organic functions ; espec., a lingering or deep- 
seated disorder or indisposition. 


“O, wist a man how many maladies 
Folwen of excesse and of glotonies 
He wolde ben the more mesurable 
Of his diete.” Chaucer : C, T., 12,447, 


2. A moral defect or disorder; a ake 
state of the moral principles ; disorder of the 
mind or understanding. 


“‘Satire’s strong dose the malady requires.” 
P. Whitehead; RByiatle to Dr. Thomson, 


ma’-la fi'-dé, adv. phr. (Lat.] In bad faith; 
deceitfully, treacherously. 

Mala fide possessor : 

Scots Law: A person who possesses a sub- 
ject not his own upon a title, which he knows 
to be bad, or which he has reasonable ground 
to suppose to be so, 


ma-la fi-dés, phr. [Lat.] Bad faith. 


mAal’-a-ga, s. [See def.) A kind of wine im- 
ported from Malaga, in Spain. 


conduct in the 
uties; espec., of 
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ma-lag-ma, s. ([Gr., from padrdoow (ma- 
lass6)=to make supple, to soften ; paraxdg 
(malakos) = soft.) 

Med. : A poultice, 


mal-a-guét’-ta, mil-a-guét’-a (u as w), 
s el managuette, malaguette = grains of 
paradise, from Malagueta, the Spanish name 
of a village in Guinea, where they are bought 
or sold.) (See etym, and compound.) 


malaguetta-pepper, s. 

Bot.: The seeds of Amomum, Grana Para- 
disi, and A, Meleguetta, They have a warm 
.and camphor-like taste, and are used to im- 
part a fictitious strength to spirits and beer. 


malaise, 8. [Fr.] A feeling of uneasiness 
or discomfort, which frequently is a premoni- 
tory symptom of a serious malady. 


Mal-a-ka'-nésg, s. pl. (Russ.] 

Ch. Hist. : A Russian sect who forbid making 
the sign of the cross and the use of images 
and consider all wars unlawful. They observe 
the laws of Moses respecting meats, and are 
unorthodox on the sacraments. (Shipley.) 


ma-lam’-bo, me-laim’-bo, s. [The name 
iven in New Granada to a kind of bark.} 
Gee etym. and compound.) 


malambo-bark, s. An aromatic, febri- 
fugal bark imported from Santa Fé de Bogota, 
the capital of New Granada. It is believed to 
come from a species of Galipea, or some 
allied genus. 


mal-a-me’-thane, s. 
ethane.] 

Chem. : C4Ho(CoH5)NOq. The ethylic ether 
of malamic acid, produced as a crystalline: 
mass, when dry ethyl malate is saturated 
with ammonia gas. 


mal-amic, a. [Eng. malate) ; am(monia), 
aud suff, -ic.] Contained in, or derived from. 
the malate of ammonium. 


malamic-acid, s. 
Chem. : CsH7NOq=CxHg(HeN)KCOOH. It 
may be derived from the acid malate of ammo- 


nium by elimination of one atom of water. It 
is not known in the free state. 


mal-am’-ide, s. (Eng. malic), and amide.) 
Chem. : C4HgN203 = CoH, OB Oren 

An amide of malic acid, obtained by passin, 
ammoniacal gas into an alcoholic solution o 
ethylic malate. It is crystalline, and has a 


specific rotatory power of — 47°5. Malamide 
is metameric with asparagin. 


mal-&im’-JYl, s. [Eng. malic), and amyl.} 


(See the compound.) 


malamyl-nitrile, s. 

Chem. : (CyH302)""N. A compound obtained 
by the action of heat on acid ammonium 
malate. It resembles the imide of fumaric 
acid, and when boiled with hydrochloric or 
nitric acids, yields compounds of these acids, 
with an optically inactive variety of aspartic 
acid. 

m&l-a-mYyl-ie, a. (Eng., &c. malamyl ; -ie.). 
Derived from malic-acid and amyl-alcohol. 

malamylic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgH(CsHy,)Os5. Amyl-malic acid. 
Obtained by heating a mixture of malic acid 
and amyl-aicohol to a temperature of 120°, 
It forms a syrup which crystallizes on cooling. 


mAl'-in-dérs, s. (Fr. malandres, from Lat, 
malandria = ‘blisters or pustules on the necks 
of horses.) 
Farr.: A dry scab on the pastern or at the 
bend of the knee of horses. 


mA&l-in’-il, s, [Eng. mal(ic), and anil(ine).] 
= CgHs BP iy" 
Chem. : CygHyNOg = (CyEHO2Y" ¢ RN. Phe- 


[Eng. malam(ic), and: 


nyl-malimide, A compound obtained by melt- 
ing a mixture of malic acid and aniline, and 
extracting by means of boiling water. It 
crystallizes from its aqueous solution in deli- 
cate needles, melts at 170°, and is very soluble 
in water, alcohol, aud ether. 


mal-a-nil’-ic, a. ([Eng., &v. mal(ic), and 
aniline) ; suff. -ie.] Contained in, or derived 
from malanil (q.v.). 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


/ 
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malanilic-acid, s. 


H O 
Chem. : CyoHy1 N04 = (oulsoy" N. Phe- 
a 

nyl malamic acid. Obtained as an ammonium 
salt by boiling malanil with aqueous ammonia, 
It crystallizes in white, faintly lustrous, mi- 
nute needles, which melt at 145°. Soluble in 
water, slightly soluble in alcohol, but insolu- 
ple in ether. Its salts are distinguished by 
their great solubility in water. The barium 
salt crystallizes in round nodules of dazzling 
whiteness. The silver salt, CypHj)AgNO4, is 
a white powder, which soon becomes coloured 
by exposure to light. 


mal-an’-il-ide,s. [Eng., &c. malanil (q.v.); 
sulf. -ide.] 


H 
(@) : 
Chem. ; CjgH gN203= {couioony”} . Di- 
‘6H5)oHo Na 
phenyl-malamide. A compound produced, to- 
gether with malanil, by melting a mixture of 
malic acid and aniline, the malanil being 
separated by boiling water, in which it is solu- 
ble. It crystallizes in colourless needles, hav- 
ing a faint lustre ; melts at 175°, and when set 
on fire, burns with a bright, smoky flame. It 
is insoluble in water, dilute hydrochloric acid, 
ammonia, and potash, ‘but slightly soluble in 
alcohol and ether. 


qmAl'-a-pért, * mal-a-perte, o. &s. [Fr., 

from mal = badly, ill, and apert = open, expert, 
from Lat. apertus = open.) j 

A. Asadj.: Pert, impudent, saucy, quick, 
forward. 

“Untutor'd lad, thou art too malapert.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., v. 5. 

*B. As subst.; A pert, saucy, forward, or 

impudent person. 


*m4l'-a-pért-1y, *mal-a-pert-lie, *mal- 
a-pert-lye, udv. [Eng. malapert; -ly.) In 
a malapert, saucy, or impudent manner, 
pertly, saucily. 


*ma&l-a-pért-néss, s. (Eng. malapert ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being malapert ; sauci- 
hess, impudence, 


“Through his owne malapertness and brain-sick- 
nesse.”"—Holinshed: Henry II, (an. 1164). 


* mal-ap-pro’-pri-ate, v.t. [Pref. mai-, and 
Eng. appropriate, v.) To misapply ; to misuse. 


“She malappropriated several other articles of ber 
craft.”"—Z. Bronté; Wuthering Heights, ch. xxxiii, 


mal'-a-proép, s. [Mavaproros.] The name 
ofa female character in Sheridan’s Rivals, noted 
for her blunders in the use of words. 


ma&l’-a-prop-ism, {mal-ap-rd-po'-ism, 
8. [Eng. malaprop ; -ism.] 

1. The act or habit of blundering in or mis- 
applying words, through a desire to use big or 
fine language. 

2. A word so misapplied. 


“Sadly annoyed he is sometimes by her malapro- 
poisms.—Miss Edgeworth: Helen, ch. xxv. 


mal-Ap'-rd-pos (s silent), adv. (Fr. mal & 
propos, from mal = badly, ill, and & propos = to 
the purpose.] Ill or badly for the purpose or 
oceasion ; unseasonably, unsuitably, out of 
place. 


mal-ap-tér—-ur’-iis, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
padakos (malakos) = soft; mrepdv (pteron) =a 
wing, a fin, and ovpa (owra) = the tail.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Siluroid fishes. Head 
and body naked; teeth small, congested into 
a crescentic row in each maxilla; branchio- 
stegous membrane, with 7-8 rows; dorsal fin 
single, adipose, remote. Malapterwrus electri- 
cus possesses a high degree of electrical power ; 
it is found in the Nile, and other rivers in 
Africa, as far south as the Zambesi. The 
electric organ lies below the integument on 
each side of the body, between two tendinous 
membranes, of which the innermost covers 
a layer of loose conjunctive tissue, that has 
been regarded as a second electric organ. The 
electrie organ proper consists of many cells, 
mostly rhomboidal, and receives its nerves 
from the nervus vagus. This fish attains a 
length of from one to two feet. It is noted 
for its fine flavour. 


malar, a.&s, (Lat. mala =the cheek, from 
mando = to chew.] 


A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to the cheek 
or cheek-bone. 


B, As substantive: 
Ana. : The strong quadrangular bone which 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


& 


malanilide—maldonite 


forms the prominence of the cheek. In many 
of the lower animals it is permanently divided 
into two, the orbital and the malar parts. | It 
serves also with the great wing of the sphenoid 
bone to constitute the outer wall of the orbit. 
“The posterior angle of the malar extends well 
posteriorly."—Trans. Amer. Philosoph. Soc., xii 1b. 


malar-bone, s. [Maxar, s.] 


ma-lar’-i-a, s. [Ital. mal’ aria, for mala aria 
= bad air: mala (Lat. malus) = bad, and aria 
=air.) A morbid poison of unknown cha- 
racter generated in paludal or littoral districts, 
affecting the system through the blood often 
as long astwelve months after one has been 
exposed to it, and exerting its deadly influence 
in many cases through life. Hydrophobia is 
the only other form of disease in which the 
period of incubation may be as long or longer. 
Malaria emanates from marshy land in a de- 
composed state under the influence of heat 
above 60° F. acting on the moisture; when 
thoroughly drained, flooded, or frozen, malaria 
is not generated. An elevation of from 1,000 
to 1,200 feet is, generally speaking, a protec- 
tion against it, Malaria causes ague, inter- 
mittent and congestive fevers, and one kind 
of yellow fever, marked by periodicity. The 
Roman Campagna and the West Coast of 
Africa are noted haunts of malaria and mala- 
rious fevers; and rice-fields are also well- 
known sources of it. 


ma-lar-i-al, { ma-lar-i-an, a. [Eng. 
malaria); -al, -an.| Pertaining to, of the na- 
ture of, produced or infected by malaria. 

q Thereisa malarial cachexia and a malarial 

remittent fever. - 

ma_lar’-i-oiis, a. [Eng. malari(a) ; adj. suff. 
-ous.] Full of, or infected by malaria ; causing 
or producing malaria. 


“ Till there is not a fever alley or a malarious ditch 
left in any British city."—C. Kingsley. (Life, ii. 279.) 


mal-as-sim-i-la’-tion, s. [Pref. mal-, and 
Eng. assimilation (q.v.).] 
Pathol. : Imperfect or defective assimilation 
of food; imperfect digestion, conversion, and 
appropiation of nutriment ; cacochymia, 


mal’-ate, s. (Eng. mal(ic); -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of malic acid. 


*mal-Aax, vt. (Lat. malaxo, from Gr. pa- 
Adoow (malasso)=to soften.] The same as 
MALAXATE (q.V.). 


‘Apply an emplash malaxed with unguent dial- 
Peis Wiseman : Surgery, bk. i., ch. ix. 


*ma-lax’-ate, vt.  [Lat. malaxatus, pa. 
par. of malaxo, from Gr. padtdoow, paratTo 
(malasso, malattd)=to soften; madrakos (mala- 
kos) = soft.] To soften ; to knead to soitness. 


* mal-ax-a/-tion, s. [Lat. malazatio, from 
malanatus, pa. par. of malazo = to soften.] 
[Maxaxatsr.] The act of malaxating or soften- 
ing ; the act or process of forming ingredients 
into a mass for pills. 


mal’-ax-a-tor, s. [Eng. malaxat(e); -or.] A 
mixing-mill. A cylinder having a rotating 
shaft and stirring-arms to incorporate ma- 
terials. Mortar-mills, pug-mills, and many 
other machines come under this description— 
ge machines for mixing the ingredients of 
pills. 


ma-lax’-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. malaa(is) ; 
Lat. fem.,pl. adj. suff. <cw.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Orchidacez (q.v.). 


ma-lax’-is, s. [Gr. =a softening, in allusion 
to the softness of the plant.] _[MALAXATE.] 
Bot. : Bog-orchis ; a genus of Orchids, tribe 
Malaxez, family Liparidee, The outer sepals 
spread widely; the lip is inferior, entire; 
spur wanting ; pollen masses four, in a single 
row. Malaxis paludosa, a common form, has 
four to five oval, very concave leaves, and a 
spike of small greenish flowers. Found in 
bogs, &c., in England, Scotland, and other 
parts of Europe. 


Ma-lay’, s.&a. [See def.] 
A, As substantive: 


1, A native of Malacca or the Malay Penin- 
sula and adjacent islands. 


2. The language spoken by the Malays. 

B, As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Malays 
or their country. 

Malay-apple, Malay apple-tree, s. 

Bot. : Jambosa malaccensis, 


* 


' 


mal-co'-ha, s. 


mal-con-for-ma’-tion, s. 


mAal'-don-ite, s. 


Ma-lay-an, 4. &s, [Eng. Malay; -an.] 


A. As adj.: Of, pertaining, or relating to 
Malacca or the Malay Peninsula, or its inhabi- 
tants. 

B. As substantive: 

1. A native of Malacca or the Malay Penin- 
sula. 

2. The language spoken by the Malays. 


Malayan-bear, Malayan sun- 
bear, s. 

Zool. : Helarctos (Ursus) malayanus, a bear 
found in the Malayan peninsula, Borneo, 
Sumatra, and Java. It is about four feet and 
a half in length; the fur is black, fading into 
brown on the nose, The chest bears a cres- 
centic white mark ; the Bornean variety has 
an orange-coloured, heart-shaped patch. . It 
usually feeds on grains and fruits, and is very 
fond of honey. It occasionally indulges in 
animal food ; and is said to attack man, when 
hard pressed, and there is no means of escape. 


Malayan-porcupine, s. 

Zool. : Atherura fasciculata, a rat-like porcu- 
pine, about eighteen inches long. The spines 
of the body short and depressed ; tail short 
and scaly. 

Malayan sun-bear,s. [MALAYAN-BEAB.] 

Malayan-tapir, s. 

Zool. : Tapirus malayanus, the largest of the 
Tapiride. Maneless, general colour glossy 
black, back, rump, and sides white. Habitat 
Sumatra, Malacca, and the south-west pro- 
vinces of China. Called also the Asiatic or 
Indian Tapir. 


mal-broiick, s. [Fr. malbrouc, a corrupt. 


of Marlborough.) 

Zool. : Cercocebus Cynosurus, the Dog-tailed 
Baboon of Shaw, found in Bengal. (Grifith ; 
Cuvier.) 

[Native name.] 

Ornith.: An East Indian genus, of Cuculide. 
The bill is long, thick, and rounded, with . 
bristles at the base; nostrils orbicular and 
lateral ; a large naked space round the eyes ; 
tarsi slender, as are the claws. 


Pref. mal-, and 
Eng. conformation (q.v.).] Disproportion of 
parts ; imperfect or abnormal formation. 


m3l'-con-tént, * male’-con-tént, a. & s. 


[Fr., from mal =ill, badly, and content = con- 
tent, pleased.] 

A, As adj.: 
dissatisfied. 

“Yeelded leave, howeyer malcontent.” 
Spenser: F..Q., TV. vi. 44 

B, As subst.: One who is discontented or 
dissatistied ; specif., one who is discontented 
with or murmurs against the government or 
its administration. 

“The matleconients at the coffeehouses of London 


murmured at this profusion.”— Macaulay; Hist. Eng., 
ch, xxxiii. 


Discontented, malcontented, 


*ma&l-con-tént'-éd, a. [Pref. mal-, and Eng. 


contented (q.v.).] Discontented, dissatistied ; 
specif., discontented with the government or 
its administration ; seditious. 


“Against mutinous and mealcontented subjects.”— 
Bacon: Henry V/1., p. 39, 


* mal-con-tént-€d-ly, adv. (Eng. malcon- 


tented ; -ly.] Ina discontented or dissatisfied 
manner; with discontent. 


*mal-con-tént-éd-néss, s. (Eng. malcon- 


tented ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
malcontented or discontented; discontent, 
dissatisfaction ; espec., with the government 
or its administration, 

“They would ascribe the laying down my paper toa 


ae of malecontentedness." — Addison: Spectator, 
0. 445, 


mal-da'-ni-x, mal-dan’-i-dee, s. pl. [A 


word of no etymology. (Agassiz.)} 


Zool.: A family of Annulata, established 
by Savigny. It contains a single genus, 
Clymene. (Van Hoeven.) 


[Named after the place 
where found, Maldon ; suff. -ite (Min.).] . 

_ Min.: A mineral occurring in small grains 
in quartz, and having an apparent cubic 
cleavage. Hardness, 1°5 to 2; sp. gr. 8:2 to 
9°7(?); colour, pinkish-white, tarnishing on 
hinds Brann Compos.: by assay, 
gold, 64°5; bismuth, 35:5. Found at Nugget; 
Reef, Maldon, Victoria. iad 


pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


Syrian. 2,0 = 6; ey =a qu=kw. 


MQAL-E-, pref. (Mare) — 


male, a & s, [O. Fr. masle (Fr ), from 
Lat. masculus= male, fr nas = a 
erature, wine} ‘om mas=a iale 
A. As adjective: 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit.: Of or pertaining to the sex that 
—— or begets young, as dis hed 
om the female, which conceives and bears 
young ; masculine. 


“Have ye not read that he which made th it thi 
ning made them mateand female? me Matt. xix. 1. 


._ *2. Figo: Possessing some quality or attri- 
bute characteristic of males : hence, excellent, 
noble, superior. 

II. Bot. (Of an individual plant): Bearin 
stamens but not fruit. ; 
B. As substantive : 
1. Ord. Lang. : One of that sex which pro- 
creates or begets. young ; a he-animal. 
“ When they b: ldren openly 
allrthe males!*—Stosss Memorable antiguitice Wy 20 
2. Bot.: A staminiferous plant or in- 
florescence, 
male-fern, s. 
Bot.: Nephrodium Filiz Mas, a fern, one to 
three feet high ; the stipes more or less. scaly 
; Segments entire or serrate at 
the tips the frond generally bipinnate; the 
pinnae obtusely lobed. Found in woods 
and shady places, bearing fruit in July ani 
Angust. 


male-fiuellin, s. 

Bot. : Linaria spuria. Tt is a hairy or vil- 
lous and glandular British plant, with ovate 
or orbicular leaves and yellow flowers, found 
in sandy and chalky cornfields. 

male-rhymes, s. pl. Rhymes in which 
only the last syllables correspond ; as, disdain, 
complain. 

male-screw, s. A screw whose threads 
enter the grooves or channels of the corre- 
sponding or female screw. 

* male-spirited, a. Having the spirit 
of a man ; masculine, vigorous, manly. 


malespirited 


“ That dame, 
Their mother, sIxcks no means to put them on.” 
Ben Jonson: Sejanus, il. 


male-system, s. 

Bot. ; All the parts of a flower connected 
with the stamens; all appendages, processes, 
&c., forming part of the same series of organs, 
as the true stamens, or mk gee he 
them and the pistil. Called by Réper the 
andrecium. 


*male, s. (Mart (2), s.] 
mAl-é-ate, s. [Eng. male(ic); -ate.J 
Chem. : A salt of maleic acid. 


* maile-ad-min-is-tra'-tion, s. 
MINISTRATION. } 


miale’-brangh-igm, s. [For etym. see def.] 
Hist. & Philos. : A school of philoso , 80 
isi 0S. ool 0} p 0: Pit) 


[Maap- 


called from Nicholas Male e (1638- 
8 priest of the Oratory ; occasionalism (q.v. 


* m&le-con-for-ma'-tion, s. [Matconror- 
MATION.) 


+ mAle’-cén-tént, a. &s, [Masconrenr.] 


*m41-6-di-cen-¢y, s. (Lat. maledicentia, 
from maledicens= maledicent (q.v.); O. Fr. 
maledicence; Sp. & Port. maledicencia ; Ital. 
maldicenza.) The quality of being maledicent ; 
the act or practice of using evil, reproachful, 
or abusive language ; proneness to slander or 
abuse. 


“ We are now to have a taste of the maledicency of 
, Luther's 'spirit."—Atterbury: Character of Luther. 


* m&1-6-di-gent, a. [Lat. maledicens, pr. 
par. of maledico = to speak ill or badly : male 
=badlyy and dico= to say, to speak; Ital. 
maldicente; Sp. maldiciente.|) Speaking re- 

roachfully ; using reproachful or slanderous 


guage. 
“ Possessed with so furious, so maledicent and so 
slovenly spirits. Sir z. Bandys + State of Religion. 


* m&l-é-dic'-téd, * mAl-é-dict, a. [Lat. 
maledictus, pa. par. of maledico = to speak ill.) 
Addressed with maledictions ; accursed. 


m4al-8-dic’-tion, * mal-e-dic-ci-on, 
* mal-e-di -on, s. [Fri maiediction, 
from Lat. ppt Bagby aecus. of maledictio 


, béy; PSUt, J6w1; cat, chorus, 
ge net shan. EE -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


slew | 


male—malevolent 


=a curse, from maledictus, pa. par. of male- 

dico= to s ill against: male = badly, ill, 

and dico = to say, to speak ; Ital. maledizione ; 

Sp. maldicion.] Evil s ing, cursing; a 
curse, an execration, an imprecation. 
“It ls the matlediction of Eve !" 

Longfellow: Golden Legend, \\. 

*mAl-é-fac- s. (Lat. malefuctio, from 

male = badly, iM, fuctio =a doing, from factus, 

pa. . of facio = to do.}] A eriyiinal deed ; 
an offence against the laws; a crime. 


“ Guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Boen struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed their efactions.” 


Shakesp, : Hamlet, ii, 2. 
mal-6-fic’-tor, * mal-e-fac-tour, s. 

(Lat. malefactor, from male = badly, ill, and 
Jactor =a doer ; fucio = to do ; Fr. malefuiteur ; 
Ital. malfattore.} 

1. An evil-doer ; one who commits a crime or 
crimes ; a criminal; one who offends against 
or violates the laws. 

“Tf he were not a malefactor, we would not have 

delivered him up unto thee."—John xviii. 40. 

*2. One who does harm to another; the 

opposite to a benefactor. 


“King Edward the Fourth, a malafactor to this 
College."—Fuller » Hist. Cambridge, iv. 19. (Margin.) 


* male-fea’-sange, s. [MALFEASANCE.] 


* ma-léf’-ic, a. [Lat. malefieus, from male = 
badly, fll, and fucio=to do.) Causing il, 
harm, or mischief; mischievous, hurtful. 


ma-léf-i-cate, v.t. (Lat. maleficus = a 
witch.] To bewitch, 
“What will not a man do when once he is male- 
ficated 1"—Taylor : Isaac Comnenus, il. 4. 


* mal’-6-fige, s. [Fr., from Lat. maleficium 
=an evil deed, witchcraft, from male= 
badly, ill, and facio = to do; Sp., Port. & Ital. 
maleficio.) An evil deed; a crime; artifice, 
enchantment, 

“ [He] fild their mouthes with meeds of malefices.” 
Spenser > Mother Hubberds Tale, 1,154. 

*ma-léf’-i-cenge, s. (Lat. maleficentia, from 

mouleficus; Sp. maleficiencia ; Ital. maleficenza ; 

Fr. malfaisance.] The quality or state of 

being maleficent ; the act of doing evil or 

harm, 

“ The Bishop of Lincoln felt it, who fell into trouble, 
not for want of innocence, but for want of a parlia- 
ment to keep him from malejficence,"—Hacket: Life 
of Williams, pt. ii, p. 85. 


ma-léf’-i-gent, a. (Lat. male = badly, 
ill, and faciens, pr. par. of facio = to do.] 
Causing or apt to cause harm or uurt; given 
or prone to maleficence ; hurtful, mischievous. 


“ Let us apply to the unjust, what we have said of 
a mischievous or nation.”~ Burke: On the 
Policy of the Allies. (App.) 


* m&l-é-fi’-cial (c as sh), a. 
Injurious, hurtfal. 

Church Hie hts chm ages ‘ 

* mAl-é-fic’-i-ate (c as sh se vt, ld Las 

malefictatus, par. of maleficio, from Lat. 

maleficium ey oul deed, hurt, witchcraft.] 

To bewitch, to hurt, to harm. 


“ Every person that comes near him Is maleficiated,” 
Swern Anat. of Melancholy, p. 181. 


* ma&l-8-fic-i-a/-tion (c as sh), s. [Maun 
FICIATE.] A bewitching. 


* A sixth may be a preceding incapacity of marriage 
duties ; whether natural, or advantageous; whether 
by way of perpetual matleficiation, or casualty,’— 

Pp. 


* 


* 


(MaLEFIc.] 


Hall : Causes of Conscience, dec. 4, ch. x. 


* m&l-6-fic’-ience (c as sh), s [Ma.e- 
FICENCE.] A doing harm or hurt; mule- 
ficence, 


* mal-6-fie’-ient (c as sh), a. [Mate- 
FICENT.] Doing harm or hurt ; hurtful, male- 
ficent. 


* mi&le-for-ma -tion, s. 


mil’-é-ie, a. [Altered from Eng. matlio(q.v.).] 
Derived from malic acid. 


maleic-acid, s. she 

Chem, : CgHq04 = CaHa¢COOH. Pyromalic 
acid. A dibasic acid, obtained by the dry 
distillation of malic acid. It is isomerie with 
fumarie acid, and differs from malic acid only 
in the elements of water, CsHGOs = OyHyO4+ 
OHg. It crystallizes in oblique rhomboidal 
risms, soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 
+ is colourless and inodorous, and its taste, 
sour at first, soon excites a very unpleasant 


(MALFORMATION. ] 
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sensation of nausea. Maleie acid forms in- 
directly substitution derivatives, of which 
monobromo-maleie acid is en example and 
type. It yields salts with the alkalis and 
metals, some of which are crystalline. 


J () Mono-ammoniwm maleate : 

Chem. ; CgHg(NH4)Og. It forms crystalline 
iinines, soluble in water, and slightly. soluble 
n alcohol, 


(2) Di-ammonium-maleate : 

Chem. : CyHo(NH4)204 It is obtained as a 
erystalline fealy on saturating a solution of 
the acid with ammonia, 

(8) Bariwm maleate : 

Chem. : CyHoBa''O,. It crystallizes in smali 
shining needles united in stellate groups, 


sparingly soluble in cold water, but very 
soluble in boiling water. 


maleic-anhydride, s. 

Chem. : CyH203 = CxHy<C0So, A com- 

ound obtained by the repeated distillation of 
umarie or maleic acid, the first portion of 
each distillate being rejected. It is a colour 
less crystalline mass, which melts at 57°, and 
boils at 196°. When dissolved in water, it is 
reconverted into maleic acid, 


* mal-en-col-ye, s. [MsLANncHOoLy.] 
* mal’-6n-gine, * mal-en-gin, * mal- 


len- 8. [I'r. malengin, from Lat, malus 
= bad, and ingeniwm = disposition.] Guile, 


deceit. 
“ The floreyn 
Was moder first of malengin.” 
Gower: 0. A., ek. iv. 


* male-0'-dour, s. [Matopour.] 
* male-po-si’-tion, s. [MALrositton.] 
* male-prae-tice, s. [Mavpracrice.] 


mAales’-hér-bi-a,s. [Namedafter Lamoignon 
de Malesherbes, a French agriculturist.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Males- 
herbiacez (q.v.). It consists of a tew Peru- 
vian pubescent shrubs, with solitary yellow 
flowers in the axils of the leaves. 


males-her-bi-a'-gé-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
malesherdi(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece.} 
Bot. ; Crownworts, an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Violales. It consists of 
herbaceous or half-shrubby plants, with alter- 
uate lobed exstipulate leaves, and axillary or 
terminal solitary yellow or blue flowers; 
calyx, tubular, membranous, inflated, five- 
lobed; petals, five, persistent, arising from 
without ; a short membranous rib or coronet, 
perigynous, imbricated ; stamens, five or ten, 
perigynous; ovary, swperior, with parietal 
placentie ; styles, three, long; fruit, capsular, 
one-celled, three-valved, membranous, many- 


seeded, Found in Chili and Peru. Known 
genera two, species five. (Lindley.) 

* mAY-6-son, s. [Mauison.] 

* madle’-sworn, * mal-sworn, a. (Pref. 


mal-, and Eng. sworn.) Forsworn, perjured. 


* m&l-8t, s. [Fr. mailette, dimin, of malle= 
a sack, a bag.) [Mat (2), s.] A little bag or 
budget ; a portmanteau, 


* mile’-tal-ent, s. [MaLravenr.] 


* maAle’-tolt, s. (Norm. & O, Fr., from Lat. 
male == badly, ill, and Low Lat. tollita, from 
Lat. tollo = to raise ; Fr. maletéte.) An illegal 
exaction, toll, or imposition, The term was 
first applied to the exactions of Philip le Bel 
in 1290, for his war against the Bnglish. 


*mile-tréat’, vt. (Mavrrear.] 


* mAle-tréat’-mént, s. [MALTREATMENT] 


ma-lév-6-lenge, s, (Lat. malevolentia, from 
malevolens = malevolent (q.v.); Sp. made- 
volencia.) The quality or state of being male- 
volent ; ill will; ill feebing; evil disposition 
towards another ; an inclination or disposition 
to injure or hurt others. 


“ Malevolence, therefore, commences with some idea 
of evil, belonging to and connected with the object; 
and it settles into a permanent hatred of his perso, 
and of every thing relative to him."—Cogan: Un the 
Passions, pt. i, ch. ii, § 3. 


ma-lév’-6-lént, a. (Lat. matevolens, from 
male = badly, ill; volens, pr. par. of volo = to 
wish.] Full of or disposed to malevoleuce ; 
having an ill will or evil dispcsition towards 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 
-sious = shis. 


as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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others ; wishing ill, evil or injury to others ; 
ill-disposed ; rejoiving in the evil or mis- 
fortune of others ; malicious, envious, 
“This af Wore ee 
in a ects. 
Malevolent to eR ead  Penry IVa 1. 1 
ma-lév’-d-lent-ly, adv. [Eng. malevolent ; 
-ly.) In a malevolent manner; with male- 
volence ; with ill-will; with a desire or dis- 
position to injure others ; maliciously. 
“The oak vindicated him from aspersions malevo- 
lently cast upon him."—Howel: Vocal Forest. 


*ma-lév-6-16, s.  [Ital., from Lat. male- 
volus.] A malicious person. 


* ma-lév’-d-lotis, a. [Lat. malevolus, from 
male = badly, ill, and volo = to wish.] The 
same as MALEVOLENT (q.V.). 


“ Hitherto we see these malevolous critics keep their 
ground.”— Warburton: On Prodigies, p. 109. 


* ma&l-éx-é-cu'-tion, a. [Pref. mal-, and 
Eng. execution (g.v.).] Evil, wrong, or 
faulty execution : maladministration. 


mal-feas’-ange, s. [Fr. mulfaisunce, from 
malfaire = to do ill: mal (Lat. male) = badly, 
ill, and faire (Lat. facio) = to do.] 
Law: The doing of an act which one ought 
not to do; evildoing ;'a wrong ; an illegal act. 


mal-for-ma-tion, s. [Pref. mal-, and Eng. 
formation (q.v.).] A bad, faulty, irregular, or 
abnormal formation, conformation, or struc- 
ture of parts ; a deviation from the normal or 
regular structure or form of an organ. 


m4l-go6-zar-ee’, s. [Native name.] Land 
subject to assessment. (Hast Indies.) 


*mal-gra/-cious, a. 
gracious.) Ungracious, ungraceful. 


*mal-gre, * maul-gre, adv. 


mal -ic,a.  [Lat. mal(um) = an apple; Eng. 
suff. -ic.]) Derived from fruit, 


malic-acid, s. 
Chem. : CsHg05 = CxH0H <GOCH pis. 


COOH* 
covered by Scheele in 1785. It is very widely 
diffused through the vegetable kingdom, chiefly 
in combination with potassium and calcium. 
It is found in abundance in nearly all garden 
fruits, such as apples, cherries, and straw- 
berries, and in many roots, as, for instance, 
marsh mallow, liquorice, and madder ; also 
in carrots, lettuce, tobacco, poppy, sage, 
thyme, in the flowers of camomile, and elder, 
and in the seeds of parsley, flax, and pepper, 
&c. It can be prepared by precipitating the 
vegetable extract with lead acetate, and de- 
composing with sulphydric acid. The aque- 
ous solution left to evaporate yields groups of 
colourless shining needles, or prisms, which 
melt at 100°. They are odourless, have a sour 
taste, and are soluble in alcohol. Active 
malic acid rotates the plane of polarisation to 
the left, [a] = - 5°. By the action of reducing 
agents it is converted into succinic acid. 
Malic acid yields neutral and acid salts, and 
possesses a strong tendency to form the latter. 


J () Ammonium malate : 


Chem. : The neutral salt is soluble and un- 
erystallizable. 

(2) Ammonium malate (acid salts) : 

Chem. : CyH35(NH4)O5. It crystallizes in 
transparent prisms with well defined and 
strongly reflecting faces. It deflects the plane 
of polarisation to the left [a] = - 6°. 

(8) Calcium malate : 


Chem. : Cio} 20H». The crystalline form 


of this salt is hemihedral, and it produces 
dextro-rotation. It is only slightly soluble iu 
cold water. 


malic-ether, s. 


Chem. : 2C2H5,C4H405. Obtained by pass- 
ing hydrochloric acid gas into an alcoholic 
solution of malic acid. It is soluble in water, 
and decomposed by distillation. 


mal’-ice, s. [Fr., from Lat. malitia =bad- 
ness, ill-will, from malus=bad; Sp. & Port, 
malicia ; Ital. malizia.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. An evil disposition ; enmity of heart; a 
disposition to injure others without a cause, 
or only for the sake of personal gratification, 
or from a spirit of revenge; malevolence, 
maliciousness, malignity. : 


[Pref. mal-, and Eng. 
(Gower.) 


[MaueRE.] 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, her, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, 


i 


inalevolently—malignant 


2. Enmity, hatred, ill-will. 
g ht their madice.” 
pane See geese 3s Henry VII, v.2 
* 3, A malicious person. 
SF t+ thou, malice #” 
sel ia Shakesp. : Tempest, i, 2. 
II. Law: A premeditated or formed design 
to do mischief or injury to another, called 
also malice prepense or aforethought. 


“Malice prepense, malitia precogitata, is not 
so properly: spite or malevolence to the deceased in 
particular, as any evil design in general; the dictate 
of a wicked, depraved, and malignant heart; and it 
may be either express or imuplied in law. Express 
malice is when one, with a sedate deliberate mind and 
formed design, doth kill another: which formed de- 
sign is evidenced by external circumstances discover- 
ing that inward intention... Also in many cases 
where no malice is expressed, the law will imply it: as 
where a man wilfully poisons another; in such a 
deliberate act the law presumes malice, though no 
particular enmity can be proved.”—Blackstone « Com- 
ment., bk, iv., ch. 14. 


*m&l’-ice, v.t. [Mazice, s.] To feel malice 
towards ; to regard with malice or ill-will. 


“T neither envy his fortune nor malice his person.” 
—Fourth Report Hist. MSS. Com., p. 291. 


*mal'-ige-léss, a. [Eng. malice ; -less.] Free 
from malice, ill-will, or malevolence. 


“How few are there that have truly meoliceless 
hearts and find this entire upright affection towards 
their brethren.”—Leighton: Com. on Peter i. 22. 


*mal’-i-cho, * mal’-1é-cho, s. [Sp. mal- 
hecho = an evil action, from mal = bad, ill, 
and hecho =a deed, from Lat. facio= to do.] 
Mischief, hurt, wickedness. 

“Marry, this is miching maticho.” — Shakesp.: 
Hamlet, lit. 2. 

*mal’-i¢-ing, s. 
Malice, ill-will. 

“ And without any private matlicing.” 
Daniel: A Funeral Poem. 
ma-li-cious, * ma-li-tious, a. [Fr. mali- 
cieux, from malice = malice; Sp. & Port. 
malicioso ; Ital. malizioso.] 

1, Feeling or disposed to malice; ill-dis- 
posed towards others; indulging malice, ill- 
will, or enmity against others; malignazt, 
malevolent, spiteful. 


“‘Oft have I mused what urpose bad 
That foul malicious urc had 
To bring this meeting round,” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, v. 13. 
2. Characterized or inspired by malice ; pro- 
ceeding from malice or malevolence; done 
with the design of injuring or hurting another. 
“ Malicious slander is the relating of either truth or 
falsehood, for the purpose of creating misery.”—Paley * 
Moral Philosophy, bk. iii., ch. xii. 


*3. Hurtful, evil. 

“The air appearing so malicious in this morbifick 
conspiracy, exacts a more particular regard.”"—Harvey 
On Consumptions. 


malicious-abandonment, s. 
Law: The desertion of a wife without cause, 


malicious-mischief, s. 

Law: The committing of an injury to public 
or private property, not for the purposes of 
theft, but from pure wantonness or malice, 
In some cases this is a felony, in others only 
a misdemeanour. The malicious destruction 
of machinery, or of goods in the process of 
manufacture, is an offence against public trade 
as well as against the property of the indivi- 
dual sufferer; the immediate object of the 
offender being often the destruction of pro- 
perty generally, irrespective altogether of its 
ownership. This. crime, and all those of a 
like nature, are now_prosecuted under the 
statute 24 & 25 Vict..c. 97, consolidating and 
amending the laws on this subject. 


malicious-prosecution, s. 

Law: A prosecution preferred maliciously 
or without sufficient cause or grounds. An 
action at law lies against the person who ma- 
liciously prosecutes another. 


ma-li-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. malicious; -ly.] 
1, In a malicious manner ; with malice or 
malevolence. 
“ Proud tyrants who maliciously destroy.’ 
Somervile « Fable 12. 
2, Like one full of hatred ; with the strength 
of hate. 
“T will be treble-sinew'd, hearted, breath’ 
And fight maliciously.” Ponies 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iki, 11. 


ma_li-cious-néss,* ma-li’-tious-nésgs, s. 
[Eng. malicious ; -ness,]) The quality or state 
of peing malicious ; malice, malevolence, ill- 
will. 


“* Hee opened to them the malitiousness of the - 
doners,”—Stow » Richard IJ, (an. 1391). s ee 


[Eng. malic(e); -ing.] 


ee Ee eee 
*ma-lif-ér-otts, a. [Lat. malum= ill ; fero 


ma-lign’ (g silent), a. 


= to bring, and Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Bring- 
ing ill, evil, or harm ; hurtful, pestilential. 


(0. F. mating (fem. 
maligne), from Lat. malignus = ill-disposed, 
wicked ; from maligenus = ill-born ; from male 
= badly, ill, and gigno(pa. t. genut) = to pro- 
duce; Sp & Port. maligno; Fr. malin, fem. 
maligne. | ae 

*1, Having an ill will or evil disposition to= 
wards others ; malicious, malevolent. 


better mee to tring.” 
Af a er race to ng. 
paps ayes: Milton: P. L., vii. 189. 


2. Unfavourable, unpropitious, pernicious ; 
as, a malign influence, 
* 3. Malignant. 


“He that turneth the humours back . . . endan- 
ereth malign ulcers and pernicious imposthumae 
ions,”’—Bacon ; Essays, 


*4, Hurtful, pernicious. : 
“The ground of damp malign, 


Their bed nocturnal.” . 
Hart: Psalm cvii. paraphrased. 


ma-lign’ (g silent), * ma-ligne, vt. & 4. 


{Lat. maligno; from malignus = ill-disposed.] 
[Mauiey, a.] 

A, Transitive: 

*1, To regard with malice, malignity, or ill 
will; to treat with malice; to injure mali- 
ciously. 


“Strangers conspired together against him, and 
maligned him in the wilderness,"—Zcclus. xlv. 18. 


2. To speak evil of; to traduce, to vilify, te 
slander, to defame. 


“ Though many foes did him maligne therefore 
And with unjust detraction him did beard.” 
Spenser: F.Q., VI., % 12 
* 3. To grudge, to envy. 
“If the heavens did his dayes envie, 
And my short blis maligne.” 
Spenser: F. Q., III. iv. 89. 
*B. Intrans.: To entertain malice, or a 
malicious disposition; to be malicious o1 
malevolent. (Miilton.) 


ma-lig’-nan-¢y, * ma-lig-nance, s. (Eng. 


malignant; -cy; -ce.] 

A, Ordinary Language: 

1, The quality or state of being malignant; 
malevolence, malice, ill-will; bitter enmity 
towards others. 


“Malignity seems rather more pertinently applied 
to a radical depravity of nature, and maligna: to 
indications of this depravity, in temper and conduct 
a yee instances.” — Cogan: On the Passions, 
¢. wy $8. 


* 2. Thestate of beinga malignant ; opposition 
to the Puritan government. [MALIGNANT, B.] 
a conten oe See Ee eate 

for malignancy.”—Duily Telegraph, Feb. 22, 1882, 
*3. Unfavourableness, unpropitiousness. 
“ The malignancy of my fate might perhaps distem- 
per yours.”—Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, ii. 1. 
B. Med. : Virulence ; a tendency to morti- 
fication, or a fatal issue. 


ma-lig’-nant, a. & s. (Lat. malignans, pr. 


par. of maligno = to be ill-disposed ; malignus 
= ill-disposed, malign (q.v.). 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Disposed to harm, hurt, or injure others 
full of malice, malevolence, or bitter enmity; 
malicious. 

“The Jacobite writers were, as a class, savagely 
malignant and utterly regardless of truth."—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

2. Characterized by malignancy, malice, or 
ill-will ; done from malice or malignancy. 

“*A subsistence closed against them with malignant 
care.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. viii. aod 

*3. Unpropitious, unfavourable; exercising 
a pernicious influence. 

“O malignant and ill-boding stara!" 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., iv. & « 

4, Hurtful, pernicious, harmful. 

“The noxious and malignant plants do 
them discover something in tein anes Oy noel 
and melancholick visage of their leaves, flowers, and 
fruit.’—Aay : On the Creation, pt. 1. 

*5, Sinning heinously ; abandoned in sin, 


““ God may chose his mark 
May punish, if he please the less, to warn 
The more malignant.” Cowper : Task, ii. 158, 
*6. Heinous ; exceedingly bad or wicked. 
“Cain's envy was the more vile and mati t 
wards his brother Abel, because, when isueneriace 
was better accepted, there was no body to look on.”— 
Bacon: Essays; Envy. 
II. Pathol. : A term applied to fever, cholera, 
tumours, &c., when the blood is so altered ag 
to become putrid, and petechie with passive 


thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
fill; try, Syrian. ~,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


hemorrhages occur, or even agangrenous state 
as*in hemorrhagic small- £ aan the wors' 
forms of typhus or typhoid fever, 

B. As subst. : A person of an extremely evil 
or malevolent disposition ; specif. in English 
agp f the name given by the Roundheads, 
or Parliamentary party, to the adherents of 
Charles I. and “his son, in the civil war; a 
royalist, a cavalier, : 

“But, instead thereof, himself [Sir Richard Gour- 
ney] with and 
Bear al ie a 
the first form of MaaHanente te oh tees tbe 


imposed upon all those they meant to 
the people”—Clarendon z Givie War, al = 


ma-lig’-nant-ly, adv. [Eng. malignant; -ly. 
nh a malignant manner ; seat $ wie 
malignity or malice. 


"Berets ened Bn bie 
eys the y 
With hellish glee.” i uae Ny cbneet, ii, 


*ma-ligne, v.t. & i. [Mauicx, v.] 


ma-lign’-ér (g silent), s. [{Eng. malign ; -er.} 
*1, One who regards another with malignity 
or gt ; an ill-disposed person. 
“I come a spy? no, Roderigo, no, 
A ha’ malign 
So va ely Oy I broagis no naa with me.” 
Be ¢ Flet.: Pilgrim, iL. 2 
2. One who maligns, slanders, or defames 


another ; a slanderer, a traducer. 
“With some reflections upon the enemies and ma- 
a. ft Thero ane : 
eos Tea coucludes."— West: The Second 
*ma-lig’-ni-fy, v.t. [Lat. malignus = mali 
and facio (pass. fic) = to make.} To om 
malign or malignant. (Southey.) 
ma-lig’-ni-ty, * ma-lig-ni-tee, * ma- 
Fen ara fs (Fr. malignité; from Lat. 
= a » accus, Mg aor - ill dispo- 
ion ; malignus = ill-di ; . maligni- 
da; iaig} | UC 
1. The quality or state of being malignant ; 
aa ea extreme malevolence, enmity, or 
evil disposition towards others; malice with- 
out cause or provocation. 
“ Mal in her 
—y” Bian Ala it 9-9 Taare 
* 2. Unfavourableness, unpropitiousness, 
pernicious influence. 
3. Hurtfulness, destructive tendency, viru- 
lence ; deadly or pernicious nature or qualities. 


“It was concelued not to be an epidemicke disease, 
but to proceed from a matlignitie in the constitution 
of the aire."—Bacon: Henry VII., p. % 


4, Heinousness, enormity ; extreme evilness 
or wickedness. 


“This shows the high malignity of fraud and false- 
hood."—South : Sermon, vol. L, ser. 12. 


*ma-lign’-l¥ (g silent), adv. [Eng. malign, 
a.; -ly.) Ina malignant manner; malig- 
nantly ; with malice or ill-will. 


“ Yet, lest you think I rally more than teach, 
Or praise malignly arts I cannot * 
Let me for once presume t’ instruct the times.” 


: Satires, v. 339. 
* m&l-in’-fili-ence, s. [Pref. mal-, and Eng. 
influence (q.v.).] ~ Evil influence. 
“ Predis: to any malinfluence whatever.”"—De 
Quincey: fessions of an Opium-eater. (Appendix.) 
lin’-gér, v.i. (Fr. malingre = diseased, 
sickly, edie at aed ate, Bags, 
heingre = thin, emaciated ; from Lat. male = 
badly, ill; egrum, accus. of eger = sick, ill.] 
Med. : To pretend or sham illness in order 
to shirk duty. 


ma-lin’-gér-ér, s. (Eng. malinger ; -er.] 
Med. : A person (specif., a soldier, sailor, 
or prisoner) who feigns illness in order to 
escape duty or labour. 


ma-lin-gér-y, s. [Eng. malinger ; -y.] 
Med. : The act or practice of pretending or 
shamming illness in order to shirk duty or 
any imposed task. 
mAl-in-dfsk’-ite, m&l-in-dwsk’-ite (w 
as Vv), s. [Named after Sefior Malinowski ; 
suff. -ite (Min.). | 
Min.: A wassive variety of tetrahedrite, 
ef a gray colour and wetallic lustre. An 
analysis showed the presence of 13°08 per 
cent. of lead, and 11°92 per cent. of silver. 
It belongs to the silver-lead tetrahedrites. 
Found in the district of Recuay, Peru. 


mAl-is, s. [Gr.=a distemper in horses and 
asses. ] 
Pathol.: A disease in which the cuticle is 


boil, bop; pout, jSwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; tion, sion = zhiin. 


malignantly—malleus 


infested with animaleula. In Persia, the af- 
fection is produced by the Guinea-worm, in 
South America by the chigre, and in Europe, 


occasionally, by the lous »¥. : 
Seep y, by ouse (q.v.) [Parar 


mA&l'-i-sn, * mAl-i-siin, s._ [0. Fr. mali- 
son, milichons, maldecon, a doublet of maledic- 
tion (q.v.).] A curse, a malediction, an exe- 
cration. (Opposed to benison.) 

«y] , . 
lations ha Mee 
mal'-kin, * maul’-kin (/ silent), * maw 

Kin, s. [A dimin, of Mall, Moll = Mary.] 

*1, A kitchen-wench. 


“The kitchen matkin pl 
Her richest lockram ‘bout her reeky neck,” 
Shakesp, : Coriotanus, ll, 1. 
2. A mop made of clonts for sweeping ovens. 
*3. Astuffed figure dressed up; a scarecrow. 


4, A sponge with jointed staff for ordnance, 


mAall (1), * mal, * malle, * maul, * maw. 
a mealle, *melle, s. try. mail, from eh 
mallewm, aceus. of malleus =a hammer; 
O. Sp. mallo; Port. matho; Ital. maglio.] 
1. A large heavy wooden hammer or beetle. 


“Some had matiles of lead."—2 = ; 
Cronycle, vol. i., ch. cccexxii, Se eres 


* 2. A blow. 
“With mighty mall, 
The monster merciless him made to fall.” 


ts Spenser; F. Q., I. vii. 51. 
*mall (2), s. [From 0. Fr. palemaille = a 
game wherein a round box bowle is with a 
mallet struck through a high arch of iron 
(Cotgrave), from O, Ital. palamaglio, palla- 
maglio = lit., a ball-mallet, from palla=a 
ball, and maglio=a mall,a mallet. The word 
is still preserved in Pall-Mall, and the Mall 
in St. James’s Park.] 

1, A public walk. (Originally a place where 
pall-mall was played.) 
“This the beau monde shall from the mall survey.” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, V. 133. 
2. A court, a pleading-house. 


* mall, * maul, v.t. [Matt (1), s.] To beat 
with or as with a mall ; to bruise, to maul. 
“Tl maull that rascal, h’ as out-bray’d me twice.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Maid’s Tragedy, ti. 
mal-lard, * mal-ard, * mal-arde, s. 
{O. Fr. malard, malart; Fr. maillard, from 
O. Fr. male; Fr. mdle, with suff. -ard.] The 
male of the wild duck ; a wild drake, 


“The mallard is the stock from whence our tame 
breed [of ducks] has probably been Vapi None 
smith; Animated Nature, bk. vii., ch. xii 


mA&l-lard’-ite, s. [Named after the French 
crystallographer, EB. lard ; suff. -ite (Min.). } 
Min.: A monoclinic mineral occurring in 
colourless crystalline masses, having a fine 
fibrous structure. Soluble in water. Efflo- 
resces on exposure and becomes A ira and 
pulverulent. Compos.: a hydrated sulphate 
of manganese. - Found in a gray, clay-like 
stone, with quartz-sand and barytes, in the 
Lucky Boy silver mine, Utah. 


m&l-1é-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Fr. malléabilité, 
from malléable = malleable (4 .v.).] The quality 
or state of being malleable; susceptibility 
or capability of extension by beating. The 
most malleable of all metals is gold, which 
can be beaten out into leaves one three hun- 
dred thousandth of an inch thick. 


“A body of such a liar colour and weight, with 
the malleability and fusibility."—Locke; Human Un- 
derstanding, bk. iil, ch, vi., § 6. 


mAal’-1é-a-ble, * mal-la-ble, o. [Fr., from 
Lat. *malleo = to beat with a hammer, from 
Lat. malleus = a hammer ; Sp. maleable ; Ttal. 
malleabile.} 

1. Lit.: Capable or susceptible of being 
spread, extended, or shaped by beating ; ca- 
pable of extension by the hammer}; reducible 
to laminz by beating. 

“When a man says gold is malleable, he means and 
would insinuate something more than this, that what 
I call gold is malleable.”—Locke - Human Understand- 
ing, bk. fil, ch. x., § 17. 

*92, Fig.: Pliant. 

“Mark the effect produced on our councils by con- 
tinned insolence and inveterate hostility, we grow 
more malleable under their blows."—Burke: On a 
Regicide Peace, let. 3. 


malleable cast-iron, s. [ron cast from 
the pig into any desired shape, and afterwards 
rendered malleable, or partially so, by anneal- 
ing. It can be brazed but not welded. 


malleable-iron, s._ Iron sufficiently 
pure to be drawn out into bars and welded. 


go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. 
-tious, -cious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ‘c. = bel, del, 
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malleable iron-ca3tings, s. pi. Smal} 
cast-iron articles are made malleable, their 
brittleness being removed, by packing them 
in powdered hematite (peroxide of iron) in 
tight fire-brieck cases, and subjecting them 
to a continued red heat for about a week. 
They are then allowed to cool slowly. The 
oxygen of the hematite combines with and 
removes a part of the carbon of the iron. 


mal’-1é-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. malleable; 
~ness.)_ Malleability (q.v.). 

“The metals which are distinguished f 
bodies by thelr weight, fusibility, and pent pm hen 
—Locke; Human nderstanding, bX. iil., ch, vi. 

ie mial'’-1é-ate, v.t. (Lat. malleatus, pa. par. 
of *malleo = to beat with a hammer ; malleus = 
ahammer.] To beat with a hammer ; to ham- 
mer; to shape or draw into a sheet, plate, or 
leaf by hammering, 

“He first found out the art of melting and mal 
leating metals, and king th — 
Derham : Physico-Thaotogy | ee brie pine 

mal-lé-a/-tion, s. [Matirare,] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act or operation of beating into a 
plate or leaf, as a metal, by hammering; ex- 
tension by hammering or beating. 

* 2. A beating, a pounding, a thrashing. 


“His squire, by often malleations might be 
beaten out into the form of a tleman.”— , 
Festivous Notes, p. 67. Lip cmt 


II. Pathol. : An affection described by Mor- 
gagni and others as a form of chorea, charac- 
terized by constantly hammering, with one 
hand on the other, or on the knee of the same 
side. (Dunglison.) 


mAal’-lé-cho, s. [Maticuo.] 


mal-lé-mar~-6-king, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Naut.: The visiting and carousing of sea- 

men in the Greenland ships. (Smyth: Sailor's 
Word-book.) 


mal’-lé-moke, s. [Sw. mallemucke = the 
storm petrel.] The fulmar (q.v.). 


mal’-lén-dérs, s. pl. [MALanpERs.] 


mal-lé-0'-lar, a. [Lat. malleolus, dimin. ef 
malleus = a hammer.] 
Anat.: Of or pertaining to the ankle: ag 
malleolar arteries, 


mal-1é-0'-lis, s. [Lat. dimin. of malleus =a 
hammer. 
1. Anat. : One of two projections of the leg- 
bones at the ankle. 
2. Bot.: A layer laid down for the propa 
gation of a plant by the process of layering. 


mAl’-lét, * mal-ette, * mail-let, s. [Fr. 
maillet, dimin. of mail =a mall or beetle. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A wooden hammer, smaller than a mall 
or maul, used by stone-cutters, joiners, car- 
penters, printers, &c. The mallet is prefer. 
ably of boxwood, but the wood of the apple 
and pear is often employed. 


“ And with his mallet and his file 
To shape the point, employs awhile 
he seventh and the last.” 
Cowper: An Enigma, (Trans.) 


2. A stick with a wooden head like a ham- 
mer, used in striking the ball in croquet. 

II, Technically: 

1. Dent.: A plugger for compacting filling 
in carious teeth. 

2. Naut.: A caulking-mallet is one used 
with a caulking-chisel or making-iron to drive 
oakum into the seams of a vessel. A serving- 
mallet isa cylindrical block of wood, by whie: 
spun-yarn is tightly coiled around a hawser 
or rope. 

3. Surg.: A hammer used with a gouge in 
cutting bones. 


mi&I’-18-iis, s. (Lat.=a hammer, a mallet.) 

1. Anat.: One of the small bones of the 
tympanum. [Ear.] The malleus consists of & 
head, neck, and handle (manubriwm), with a 
long and short process, the processus gracilis 
and processus brevis. 

2. Zool.: A sub-genus of Avicula (Wing- 
shell). It consists of six species from China 
and Australia, which when young do not 
much differ from any ordinary Avicula, but as 
they grow they develop “ears” to such an 
extent as to make the shell resemble a ham- 
mer. Malleus vulgaris, or alba, is the Ham- 
mer-oyster (q.V.). 


ph =f 
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mal-lin-dérs, s. [Mavanvers.] 


mi1-16-md-nid’-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
mallomonfas); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. ide.) 
Zool. : A. family of Infusoria, order Cilio- 
Flagellata. The body is clothed with long 
setose cilia, and there is a terminal flagellum. 


m3l-16-modn’-Hs, s. [Gr. waddAds (mallos) =a 
lock of wool, and povds (monas) = a unit.) 
Zool. : The typical genus of the family Mal- 
lomonadide (q.v.). 


mil-loph’-a-ga, s. pl. [Gr. waddds (mallos) 
=a lock of wool, and dayety (phagein) = to 
eat.] 

Entom. : A sub-order of orthopterous in- 
sects, parasitic on vertebrates, and especially 
on birds, whence they are sometimes called 
Bird-lice. They are small, flat, wingless in- 
sects; head, broad and horizontal; thorax, 
narrow ; abdomen, broad, of nine or ten seg- 
ments; legs, short and stout; tarsi, two- 
jointed, with one or two claws. Eyes, small, 
and usually simple; antenns, three- to five- 
jointed. The mouth, situated beneath the 
head, contains mandibles and maxille, and a 
labium, with two-jointed palpi. There are two 
families : Philopteride and Liotheide (q.v.). 
(W.S. Dallas, in Cassell’s Nat. Hist., v. 147.) 
By sone entomologists they are elevated into 
an order, and others regard them as. adegraded 
group of Hemiptera, 


MAL16tiis, s. [Gr. padrdrAwrds (malldtos)= 
furnished with wool, fleecy ; waddAds (mallos) = 
a lock of wool.] 

+1. Bot.: A genus of Euphorbiacee, tribe 
Crotonez.  Mallotus philippensis is better 
known as Rottlera tinctoria,, [ROTTLERA.] 

2. Ichthy.: A genus of fishes, family Salmo- 
nide, The body iseovered with minute scales, 
which in mature males become elongate, with 
free projecting points, forming villous bands. 
Cleft of the mouth wide; maxillary very thin, 
lamelliform ; lower jaw the longer. Dentition 
very feeble. Pectoral fins large, horizontal, 
with broad base. Mallotus villosus, the Cape- 
lin, about nine inches long, is caught in.im- 
mense numbers on the Arctic coasts of 
America and Kamtschatka. The natives dry 
it for use in the winter. 


mAl-low, mal-lows, s. [A.S.. malu =a 
mallow, mealwe = mallows (Bosworth); Ger. 
malve, froin Lat. .malva (q.v.). » 
Bot. : The genus Malva (q.v.). 


4 The Common Mallow is Malva sylvestris ; 
the Dwarf Mallow, M. rotundifolia; and the 
Musk Mallow, M. moschata; all wild in Britain. 
The Marsh Mallow is the genus Althea; the 
Tree Mallow, the genus, Lavatera(q.v.). The 
Indian Mallow is the genus Sida, also Urena, 
and in America Abutilon. The Jew’s Mallow, 
Corchorus olitorius and C. cupsularis. 


mallow-rose, s. 
Bot. : Hibisews moschatus. 


mil'-low-w6rts, s. pl. 
worts.] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Malvaceze (q.v.). 


malm (I silent), s. & a. [A.S. mealm = sand ; 
Goth. malma = sand.] 


A, As substantive : 


1, A name given to a kind of soil found in 
the south-eastern counties of England, rich in 
lime, phosphoric acid, and potash, and espe- 
cially suited for the cultivation of hops. 


‘*A warm, forward, crumbling mould, called black 
malm, which seems highly saturated with vegetable 
and animal manure.”—White!: Selborne, 


2. A kind of soft, brittle stone. 
3. Malm-rock (q.v.). 
4, A malm-brick (q.v.). 


B. As adj. : Composed of the soil malm : as, 
malm land. 


malm-bricks, s. pl. The name given to 
those bricks, made in the neighbourhood of 
London, in which the clay is pulped, mixed 
with cream of lime, and incorporated with 
breeze before moulding. 


malm-rock, s. 

Petrol.: A pale calcareous sandstone from 
the Upper Greensand at Godstone and Merst- 
ham. From being well adapted for the floors 
of furnaces, it is called also firestone. It is, 
moreover, a durable building stone. 


[Eng. maliow, and 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cur, rale, full; try, 


mallinders— Malpighian 


mAl’-miig, s. [Native name.] 
Zool. : Tarsius (q.V-). 


mil-mi-gnatte’ (gn as ny), s. [Corrupted 
from marmagnato, or marmignatto, the name 
of the spider in Corsica.) 

Zool. : Latrodectus malmignattus, a large spi- 
der, black, with about thirteen spots on the 
abdomen, which occursin the south of Europe, 
and feeds on grasshoppers and other insects. 
It is found in Corsica, Sicily, &. 


malm’-sey (/ silent), *malme-say, * ntal- 
ve-sie, *malme-sie, s. [A corrupt. of 
Fr. malvoisie = malmsey, from Malvasia (now 
Napoli di Malvasia)= a town on the east 
coast. of Lacedemonia, in the Morea; Sp. 
malvasia ; Ital. malvagia.] A kind of grape ; 
also a kind of strong, fine-flavoured, sweet, 
white wine made in Madeira of grapes which 
have been allowed to shrivel on the vine. 


“Metheglin, wort, and malmsey.” 
Shakesp. « Love's Labour's Lost, Vv. 2. 


m1-0-bi-ur’-Ye, a. [Eng. malo(nic) ; biur(et), 
and suff. -ic.] (See the compound.) 


malobiuric-acid, s. 
(CO) 
Chem. : CsH5N304 = Ng (CgH20s)". An 
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acid analogous in constitution and mode of 
formation to biuret, N3(CO) :H4, produced by 
heating a mixture of barbituric acid and urea 
to a temperature of 150°-170° 

C4HyNo03 + CH,N20 = C5H4(NH4)N304 

Barbituric Urea; Ammonium 

acid ; malobiurate ; 

dissolving the ammonium malobiurate in pot- 
ash, and supersaturating the solution with 
hydrochloric acid. It is a granular powder, 
slightly soluble in water, but very soluble on 
the addition of a few drops of bromine. 


mal-o'-dor, s. (Pref. mal-, and Eng. odor 
(q.v.).] An ill or offensive odor. 


mal-o’-dor-ous, «a. [Pref. mal-, and Eng. 
odorous (q.v.).) Having a bad or unpleasant 
odor, 


mal-0'-dor-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. malodorous ; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being mal- 
odoros. 


“In vain will it smell at the top of its voice, till you 
can positively hear its malodouressness half.a meadow 
off.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 13, 1883, 


mil-6n’-a-mide, s. [Eng. malon(ic), and 
amide. ] 

Chem. : Cg3HgNo02= CHA(CONH»). A crys- 
talline body obtained by digesting methyl 
malonate in aqueous ammonia, evaporating to 
dryness, and extracting by means of hot dilute 
alcohol. It melts at 170°, is insoluble in abso- 
lute alcohol, and in ether, but soluble in hot 
dilute aleohol, from which it separates on cool- 
ing in the form ofneedles, haying a silky lustre. 
When boiled in water, with repeated additions 
of ammonia, it is converted into ammonium 
malonamate, CONH»:*CH2g'COO(NHy4). 


mal’-d-nate, s. [Eng. malon(ic); -ate.) 
Chem.: A salt of malonie acid. 


ml1-6n’-ic, a. [Eng. malic), and probably 
(heton(e); wuft, -ic.] ae # : 


Chem. : CgHy0g= CHe CQ 4, An’ acid 


produced by the action of alkalis on cyanacetic 
ether, or by carefully oxidizing malic acid, 
with a cold solution of -potassic dichromate. 
It crystallizes in large rhombohedral crystals, 
easily soluble in water and alcohol; melting 
at 132°, and decomposing at 145° into carbonic 
anhydride and acetic acid. The alkali salts, 
only of this acid, are easily soluble in water. 
The baric salt, CHy:(CO-O),Ba,H,O, erystal- 
lizes\in groups of needles, sparingly soluble in 
cold water. The silver and lead salts are 
erystalline, but quite insoluble in water. 


mal-o-nyl u-ré’-a, s. [BARBITURIC-ACID.] 
ma/-l6o, s. [Hind.] [See the compound] 


maloo-creeper, s. 
Bot. : Bauhinia racemosa. 


mal’-6-pé, s. [Gr. adds (malos) =-white (?), 
woolly (?), or soft (?), and &m) (dpe) = view, 
sight, look.) 

Bot.: The typical genus of the malvaceous 
tribe, Malopex (q.v.). Malope malacoides, 
is a plant with large crimson flowers found 
in Barbary and the south of Europe. 


mial-pigh’-i-a, Ss. 


Mal-pigh’-i-an, a. 


ma-10'- p&-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. malop(e)s 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Malvacee. 


m&l-pigh’-6-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. malpigh(ia) 3 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : The typical tribe of the order, Mate 
pighiacez (q.V.)- 
(MaPicHIAN.] 


Bot.: The typical genus of the order Mal- 
pighiacee (q.v.). Calyx five-cleft, partly 
elandular; petals, five-stalked ; stamens, ten, 
united ina tube; ovary, three-celled ; fruit, 
fleshy, with three crested stones. The bark 
of Malpighia Moureila, called also Byrsonima 
crassifolia, is used in Cayenne as a febrifuge. 
M. glabra is the Barbadoes cherry of the West 
Indies. It is eaten, as is M. wrens. 


mAl-pigh-J-a’-cé--2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., &o 


malphigi(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -aeee.] 
Bot. : Malpighiads, an order of hypogynous 
exogens, alliance Sapindales. It consists of 
trees or shrubs, occasionally climbing, geue- 
rally having opposite or whorled leaves with 
glands on the stalk below. Flowers yellow, 
red, white, or very rarely blue; calyx, five- 
parted, asa rule glandular; petals five, un- 
guiculate ; stamens generally ten, often’ mona- 
delphous ; carpels, three, two, or four ; styles, 
distinct or united; fruit, a drupe, a woody 
nut, ora samara. At'least 400 are found in 
South America, others in Africa, Asia, Poly- 
nesia, &c. Known genera, 42; species, 555. 


mal-pigh-i-a'-ceotis (ce as sh), a. [Mod-. 


Lat. malpighiace(e) ; Eng. adj. sutt. -ous.] 
1, Gen. : Of or belonging to the Malpighiacez. 
2. Spec. : Having, like them, peltate hairs. 


mil-—pigh’ -{-ads, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. mal- 


pigh(ia); pl. suff. -ads.] 
Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Malpighiacez (q.v-). 


(See def.] Dis- 
covered by, or in-any way connected with, 
Marcello Malpighi, an eminent Italian anato- 
mist (1628-1694). He was professor of medi- 
cine at Bologna, Pisa, and Messina, and, for 
the last three years of his life, physician to 
Pope Innocent XII. 

Malpighian-bodies, s: pl. 

Anatomy : j 

1.. Of the kidneys: Small reddish granules, 
occurring in the cortical substanee, 

2. Of the spleen: White spherical bodies, 
which may be regarded as lymph follicles. 
They disappear in. badly-nourished. subjects, 
hence, their presence in man has’ been denied. 
Carpenter, however, asserts that they are 
normally present in the human spleen, as im 
that of the lower mammalia. 


Malpighian-capsule, s. 


Anat. : The dilated extremity of each urini- 
ferous tubule of the kidney. 

Malpighian-corpuscles, s. pl. 

Anu. : Oval enlargements of the lymphoid 
tissue surrounding the branchesof the splenie 
artery. These bodies are sometimes thicken- 
ings on the sides of the arterioles ; more com- 
monly: they surround the vessels. Their in- 
terior consists of fine reticulum, and is filled 
with lymphoid cells, possessing amceboid 
movements. (Holden.) 


Malpighian-layer, s. 

Anat. : Rete mucoswm (the mucous net), the 
mucous substance situated between the derma 
and the epidermis, which gives colour to the 
skin; it is best demonstrated. in the negro, in 
whom it is, of course, black. 


Malpighian-pyramids, s. pl. 

Anat.: Conical, medullary masses, occur- 
ring in the cortical substance of the kidney. 
Their broad bases are directed towards the 
surface, and their points towards the sinus, 
where they form' prominent papille. Hach 
pyramid represents what was originally an 
independent lobe. In man these lobes co- 
alesce, though the pyramidal arrangement of 
the tubes:\remains. In the lower vertebrates 
the lobes are permanently separate. 


Malpighian-tubeg, s. pl. 


Compar. Anat. : A number of ceecaliconvo- 
luted tubes behind the pyloric aperture of 
the stomach, and opening into the intestine, 


pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


Syrian. 2, 0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


‘in Masticating Insects. These tubes are now 


regarded as performing renal functions, and | 


as beir us with 
ee the kidneys of higher 


Malpighian-tuft, s. 

Anat, : An arterial vascular tuft enclosed in 
the Malpighian-capsule (q.v.) It is about. 74 
inch in diameter, and visible to the naked 
eye as a minute red point. 


* m&l-po-si’-tion, s. [Pref. mal-, and Eng. 


position (q.v.).) A wrong position. 
maAl-pric’ s. (Pref. mal-, and Eng. 
practice (q.v.)]. 

1. An evil practice or action; illegal or 
immoral conduct; actions or practice contrary 
to law or established customs. 

2. Med.: Incorrect or injudicious treatment 
of a case; treatment that is injurious, illegal, 
or immoral. 


mal-stick, s. (Mautstick.] 


malt, s.&a, [A.S. mealt, in compos, mealt- 
iis =a malt-house, from mealt, pa. t. of 
meltan = to melt ; cogn. with Dut. mout ; Icel. 
malt= malt, melta=to malt; Dan. & Sw. 
malt = malt; Ger. maiz.] 

A, As substantive: 

1, Grain, usually barley, steeped in water 
and fermented, by which the starch of the grain 
is converted into saccharine matter, dried on a 
kiln, and then used in brewing ale, stout, beer, 
or porter, and in the distillation of whiskey. 

2. Liquor brewed from malt; beer, malt- 
liquor. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to, containing, or 
made of = 4 = 
malt—-barn, s. A barn in which malt is 

made or kept. 
malt-drink,s. Liquor made from malt ; 


» & A device to hasten the 
drying of malt by artificial heat: 


“*Malt-dust i» aw enricher of barren land, and a 
great im prover of barley."—Mortiener : Husbandry. 
*malt-floor, s. The floor of an oast or 
mait-rying room. 
“Empty the corn from. the cistern into the mait- 
oor "Lilortimer : Husbandry. 5 


* malt- s. A horse employed in 
grinding malt: henee, a dull, stupid fellow. 


“He has no more Judgment than a malt-horse.”"~—Ben 
Jonson: Every Man in His Humour, 1. 5. 


malt-house, s. A house in which malt 
is. made. 


malt- s. A heated chamber in which 
malt is dried, m order to check the germina- 
tion of the grain after haying undergone the 
preliminary es of steeping, couching, 
and flooring ; an oast. 
malt-liquor, s. The same as Matr- 
DRINK (q-V.). 
*malt-mad, a. Maddened with drink ; 
intoxicated, drunken ; given to drink, 
“These ba are 30 malt-mad."—Beaum, & Flet. ¢ 
The Pilgrim, iii. 6. 
malt-mill, s. A mill for grinding malt. 
malt-vinegar,s. Vinegar made from an 
infusion of malt. 


galt, v.t. & i. [MAtr, s.] 


A. Trans. : To make or convert into malt. 


oa h the malted barley and extract 
; Its finvour'd strength.” Dodsley : Agriculture, 1. 


B. Intransitive: 
1, To make malt; to follow the trade of a 
maltster 


2. To be converted into malt. 

” -burn, which will 
Behees ete teh rete 

*3. To drink malt liquor. 


“ On principle never malted.” 
a Hood: Miss K 


* mal-ta-lent, * male-ta-lent, s. [0. Fr.] 
‘1. Ml-humonr, ill-will, spleen, spite. 4 
“In him beware se eo eat 
2. A evil inclination. 
MAl-tése’, a. &s. [Eng. Mali(a) ; -ese.] 


A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to the island 
of Malta, or its inhabitants. ; 


malposition--malum 


B, As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Malta ; the people of Malta, 


tese-cross, s. A cross formed of 
four arrow-heads meeting at the 
points ; the badge of the Knights 
of Malta. The eight points of 
this cross are said to symbolize 
the eight beatitudes. 


Maltese-dog, Maltese- 
terrier, s. A small variety of 
spaniel, with long, silky hair, 
most frequently white. e muzzle is round. 


Maltese-mushroom, s. 
Bot, : Cynomoriwm coccinewm, 


m&l’-tha, s. (Gr. .ad0% (malthé) = soft wax.] 

*1. Ord. Lang. : Mortar, 

2. Min. ; According to Pliny, this name was 
used for an inflammable mud which flowed 
from a pool at Samosata, A tg ag North 
Syria, and resembling naphtha, It has since 
been used to designate the viscid bitumens. 
Dana includes it among his Pittoliums, 


mil-tha-cite, s. (Gr. naddaxds (malthakos) 
= soft; Ger. malthacit, maithazit, mattazit,] 
Min. : A variety of Smectite (q.v.), occurring 
in thin laming, or scales, among blocks of 
weathered: basalt, at Steinddrfel, Lausitz, 
Germany. 


mal-the, s. [Matrua.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Acanthopterygians, 
family Pediculati. Anterior portion of the 
body very broad and depressed; the anterior 
part of the snout produced into a more or 
less prominent process, beneath which there 
is a tentacle, retractile into a cavity. Jaws 
and palate with villiform teeth. Skin with 
numerous conical protuberances, Soft dorsal 
fin, and yery short gill. The carpal bones are 
produced, and support the pectorals, which 
somewhat resemble short legs. Habitat, 
American shores. of the Atlantic. Malthe 
vespertilio is a tropical, and M. cubifrons a 
northern species, (Gitinther.) 


MALTESE 
cross, 


The graius or remains of | M4l-thus-i-an, a. & s. [For etym. see def.] 


A, As adj.: Pertaining to, or.in any way 
connected with the teachings of the Rev. 
Thomas Robert Malthus (1766-1834). His 
Essay on the Principle of Population was first 
ewig in 1798, and has gone through many 
editions, 


“Mr. Sadler's two propel works . . . in which 
the Malthusian doctrines were ip.pugned,”— Cates: 
Dict. Gen, Biog. (1875), p. 984, 


B.. As subst.: A follower of Malthus ; one 
who holds that some check is necessary to 
prevent over-population. 

“Defer marriage till late in life, as advocated by the 

‘althusians of the ti ool.” —Dr. H. A. 


old Mi ascetic acl 

Allbutt. se Tracts, No. 4, 
MA&l-this-i-an-ism, s (Png. Malthusian 

sneer Pat It is a noteworthy fact that 


a corresponding word does not exist in French.) 

Social Science: The teaching of Malthus, or 
of any other writer Ny PR views, on 
the population question. The first principle 
of Malthus may be thus enunciated: That 
while the increase of the means of subsistence 
is in an arithmetical, the inerease of popula- 
tion is in a geometrical ratio. This leads him 
to consider checks to population—a subject 
which has occupied the minds of thinkers 
from the days of Plato (Laws, v., Repub., v.) 
and Aristotle (Polit., vii. 16) to our own time. 
These may be classed under three heads: 
1) moral restraint; (2) vice ; and (3) misery. 
falthus unhesitatingly rejects the second, 
and endeavours to eliminate the third cheek 
by inculcating the necessity of moral self- 
restraint. He emphatically teaches that 
parentage involves weighty oe seri and 
that it is not only imprudent, but immoral to 
bring human beings into the world without a 
fair prospect of being able to provide for 
them. The statement of Malthus, that popu- 
lJation, unchecked, increases in a geometrical 
ratio, is inexact; but the fact remains that 
population tends to increase beyond the means 
of subsistence, 


“A writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes had re- 
cently attacked him severely for Malthusianism."— 
The Public Health, Aug., 1868, p. 209, 


malt/-in, s. (Eng. malt ; -in.] 

Chem.: A nitrogenous, ferment, said by 
Dubrunfaut to be present in malt and in all 
cereal grains, and to be much more active 
than diastase. It is precipitated from a con- 
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centrated extract of malt by alcohol 60 o.p, 
Dubrunfaut further asserts that diastase is 
merely a pert of the decomposition of 
maltin, and that the latter is really the. active 
principle of malt, y t 


malt’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Mawt, v.) 


A. & B. As pr. par, & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb), 


C, As substantive: 


Chem. : The process by which barley, wheat, 
tye, or any other description of grain is con- 
— rg > It consists "a four opera- 
ons : viz., steeping, couching, flooring, and 
kiln-drying. The grain is steeped in water 
for from 30 to 50 hours, according to the tem- 
perature of the air, to enable it to take u 
ia moisture to soften it. The water is 
then drained from the cistern, and the softened 
grain thrown out into a rectangular vessel 
called & couch, where it remains until ger- 
mination has fairly commenced, As this must 
not be allowed to proceed too rapidly, the 
grain is at the end of 20 or 24 hours thrown on 
the floor to a depth varying from 10 or 12 
inches to 8 or 4 inches according to the season. 
On the floor the germination is regulated, the 
grain being turned every four or five hours, so 
that the whole of it may be brought under simi- 
lar conditions as to heat, light, and moisture. 
When the acrospire has reached about three- 
fourths the length of the seed, the grain is 
then spread more thinly on the floor, that it 
may wither, and that germination may be 
arrested. At the end of five or six days after 
the grain has left the cistern, it is thrown on 
the kiln, where it is subjected toa gradual heat, 
not exceeding 60° for pale malt, 77° for amber 
malt, and 93° for brown or porter malt, The 
object of malting is not, as stated in many 
old works, to convert the starch of the grain 
into sugar, but to develop certain soluble 
albuminous bodies which possess the power of 
rapidly changing starch into sugar in presence 
of water at a temperature of 57° to 70°, Good 
barley yields about eighty per cent. by weight, 
or 109 per cent. by, measure of dry malt. 


malting-apparatus, s. 

Brewing: A vessel in which ground malt is 
steeped to make the infusion known as wort ; 
this, with the addition of decoction of hops. 
and fermentation, becomes beer, 


*malt-m&n, * malte-man, s. (Eng. malt, 
and man.] A maltster (q.v.). (Gascvigne: Steel 
Glas, p. 79.) 

*malt’-mas-tér, s. [Eng. malt, and master] 
A inaltster (q.v.). (Adams; Works, ti. 246.) 


*mal-tolt, s, [MALerotr.] 


malt’-Ose, s. [Eng. malt; -ose.] 

Chem. : CoH o90z;. Malt-sugar. A form of 
sugar obtained by the action of malt extract 
or diastase on starch paste. It is not so 
soluble as dextrose, and much less sweet than 
eane sugar. It is incapable of direct fermen- 
tation, but by the continued action of yeast 
it is converted into glucose, which then yields 
alcohol. Its optical rotatory power is 189° for 
the sodium ray, and 150° for the transition 
tint, and its copper reducing power about 62°, 


miil-tréat’, vt. [Fr. maltraiter, from Lat, 
male= badly, ill, and tracto=to handle, to treat ; 
Ital. maltrattare.] ‘To treat badly or roughly 5 
to ill-use, to abuse. 
“Tt was a little hard to maltreat him after."—Sterne: 
Tristram Shandy, vol. iL, ch. xvii. 


mil-tréat’-mént, s.  [Pref. mal, and Eng. 
treatment (g-¥.)-] The act of maltreating ; the 
state of being maltreated ; ill-treatment, abuse, 
ill-usage. 
malt’-ster, s. [Eng. malt; -ster.] 
whose occupation is to make malt 
*mAlt’-worm, s. (Eng. malt, and worm.) 
One who is over-fond of or indulges in malt or 
other liquor ; a tippler. 
“Mad mustachio, purple-hued maltworms.”— 
Shakesp,: 1 Henvy 1V., ti, 1. 
*mAlt’-¥, a. [Eng. malt; -y.] Pertaining to 
or connected with malt. 
“Tn an auriferous and malty shower.”"— Dickens: 
Bleak Howse, ch, XI. 
* ma@/-litms (pl. ma’-la), s. (Lat. neut. sing 
of malus = bad,] Evil. 
4 (1) Malwm in se: An evil in itself. 
(2) Malum prohibitum : An act wrong be- 
cause prohibited by law; a prohibited wrong. 


A man 


7 
oll, pot, H chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
cs. ae ea =shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dol. 
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*mal-ure, s. (Fr. malheur.] Misfortune, 
ill lack. aiiig Ane 
pare wish tae Chaueers Dreame. 
| *m&l-n-ri-nzee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. malur(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ince.] 

Ornith.: Soft-tailed Warblers. According 
to Gray a sub-family of Sylviade, his first 
family of dentirostral insessorial birds, of 
which alurus (q.v.) is the typical genus. 


mal’-u-rine, a. [Mod. Lat. malur(us) ; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ine.] Belonging to or having the 
characteristics of the sub-family Malurine 

(a.v.) 
‘‘ Perhaps the most curious example of the malurine 


birds is the beautiful little Emeu Wren.’—Wood: 
Illus. Nat. Hist., ii. 274. 


ma-lur’-ts, s. (Gr. adds (malos) = soft, and 
ovpa (oura) =a tail.) 

Ornith.: The typical genus of Gray’s sub- 
family Malurine. All the species are from 
Australia or Tasmania, The males are dis- 
tinguished by brilliant plumage. Malurus is 
included in the Linnean genus Motacilla(q.v.). 


mal-va, s. [Lat., from Gr. waddxn (malaché) 
= amallow; paddoow (malassd) = to soften ; 
from the relaxing properties of the mallows, 
or from their downy leaves. ] 


Bot. : Mallows, the typical genus of the tribe 
Malvee and the order Malvacez. Calyx sur- 
rounded by a three-leaved involucre, carpels 
numerous, circularly arranged, one-seeded. 
Sixteen species are known. Three, Malva 
sylvestris, M. rotundifolia, and M. moschata are 
British. The first has three to seven-lobed 
erenate-serrate leaves, and large pale, purple, 
or blue flowers; the second has reniform 
obscurely-lobed crenate leaves, pale lilac or 
whitish flowers, and the third five to seven- 
partite leaves and pinnatifid lobes, and rosy 
or white flowers. Cavanilles found that the 
bark of a foreign species, M. crispa, could be 
made into cordage. M. parviflora is eaten by 
the natives of India, in times of scarcity, as a 

otherb. The seeds are used as a demulcent 
nm coughs and ulcers of the bladder. M. rotun- 
difolia‘ana M, sylvestris, both of which grow in 
India as well as elsewhere, are also employed as 
demulcents ; the seeds of the former are ap- 
plied externally in skin diseases. 


mal-va'-gé-2, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Lat. mal- 
vaceus = pertaining to mallows, like mallows, 
mallow-shaped.] 


Bot.; Mallowworts: an order of hypogyn- 
ous exogens, the typical one of the alliance 
Malvales. It consists of herbs, shrubs, or 
trees, with alternate more or less -divided 
stipulate leaves, the hairs, if any are present, 
stellate. Peduncles usually axillary, flowers 
large, showy, surrounded by bracts. Sepals 
five, three, or four, valvate in estivation. 
Petals, as many as the sepals. Stamens, in- 
definite, monadelphous ; anthers one-celled, 
reniform, bursting transversely ; ovary con- 
sisting of many carpels, arranged around a 
common axis ; styles as many as the carpels. 
Fruit, capsular or baccate ; seeds, one or more 
in each carpel. Found largely in the tropics, 
and in smaller numbers in temperate climates. 
They are mucilaginous, and without exception 
wholesome (Lindley). Known genera 60, species 
700 (Sir Joseph Hooker). Most abundant in 
America. 


mal-va'-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [Matvacez.] 


Of, belonging to, or resembling the order 


Malvacee. 


mal-val, a. [Lat. male(a); Eng. suff. -al.] 


Bot.: Of, belonging to, or resembling the 
genus Malva (q.v.). 


, , The Malwal Alliance : [MatvaeEs]. (Lind- 
Y. 


mal-va’-lés, s. pl. [Pl of Mod. Lat. mal- 
valis, from Lat. malva (q.v.). ] 


Bot.: An alliance of hypogynous exogens, 
They have monodichlamydeous flowers ; pla- 
centee in the axil of the fruit; a valvate calyx; 
an imbricated or twisted corolla, definite or 
indefinite stamens, and little or no albumen. 
Lindley included under it the orders Sterculi- 
acex, Byttneriacee, Vivianiacee, Tropeol- 
ace, Malvacez, and Tiliacez. 


mMAl-VE-z, s. pl, [Lat. male(a); fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ec.] 


Bot.: The typical tribe of the order Mal- 
vacez (q.v.). 3 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, 
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malure—mammalia 


mil-vér-sa’-tion, s. [Fr., from malverser = 
to behave ill in office; Lat. male = badly, ill, 
and versor = to dwell, to be engaged in.] Evil, 
wicked, or improper conduct ; mean artifices ; 
fraudulent tricks; espec., improper conduct 
or misbehaviour in an office or employment : 
as, fraud, breach of trust, extortion, &c. 


“A man turned out of his employment ... for 
malversation in office."—Burke: On Mr. Fox's East 
India Bill. 


* mal’-vé-sie, s. [MALMSEY.] 


mam, s. [Mamma.] 
ma-ma’, mam-ma’, s. [See def.; cf. Sp. 
mama; Ital. mamma; Dut. mama; Fr. 


maman; Ger. mama, maémme, memme; Wel. 
mam = mother; Lat. mamma =the breast.] 
{(MammMaA.] An infantine term for mother, 
composed of a repetition of one of the earliest 
articulations of the human voice. 


mam/-a-like, mam’-é-luke, * mam- 
louk, * mem-louk, s. [Fr. mamaluc, from 
Arab. mamluk =a purchased slave, from 
malaka = he possessed ; Sp. mameluco ; Ital. 
mammaluco.] One of the former mounted 
sdldiers of Egypt, consisting originally of 
Cireassian slaves of the Bey, introduced in the 
thirteenth century, In 1254 they had increased 
so much in power, that one of their number 
became Sultan, the dynasty lasting till 1517. 
They continued, however, even after its over- 
throw by Selim I., to be the virtual ruling class 
in Egypt. In 1811 they were treacherously 
butchered to the number of 470 by Mehemet 
Ali, Viceroy of Egypt at Cairo, and soon 
after practically disappeared from history. 


ma-mian‘-ite, s. [Named after the place 
where found, Maman ; suff. -ite (Min). } 

Min.: A mineral resembling polyhalite in 
physical characters, but differing in having 
the potash, magnesia and lime in the ratio of 
1:2:3. Occurs in nodules at the salt mine 
of Maman, Persia, associated with carnallite. 


*mam’-bling, s. [Prob., the same as Mum- 
BLING.] [MuMBLE.] A mumbling. 


“Yn such a mambling of fession.”—Bp. Hall: 
Christian Moderation, bk. ii., ee 


ma&m’-é-lén, s.  [Fr., from Lat. mamma = 
the breast.] A small hill or mound, so called 
from its resemblance to a woman’s breast. The 
word acquired a position in the English lan- 
guage owing to the fact that one of the defen- 
sive works of Sebastopol was called the 
Mamelon. 


ma-més’-tra, s. 
merly the capital of Lower Armenia. 
Nicoll.)] 

Entom, ; A genus of Moths, family Apamide. 
The fore wings are dark gray, varied with 
black, and with a white line and spot, shaped 
like U. Expansion of wings an inch and three 
quarters. Larva feeds in August and Septem- 
ber on the heart of cabbages, geraniums, &c. ; 
the perfect insect appears in the following May. 
Mamestra persicarie is the Dot. It is blackish, 
purplish, and with yellowdots. Its expansion 
of wing is about aninch and a half. Foundin 
the south of England, &¢, 


mim-il-lar-i-a, ma&m-mil-lar-i-a, s. 
(Lat. mamill(a), dimin. of mamma = a breast, 
a teat; suff. -aria,] : 

Bot.: A genus of Cactacez, having a fleshy 
stem covered with teat-like projections, spi- 
rally arranged, with radiating spines from each 
teat, and flowers from the axils of the upper 
ones. The species are mostly Mexican. 


mam -il-lar-y, a. &s. [Mammiviary.] 


* mam/-ish, a. 
effeminate. 


“Some mamish monsters can question it,”"—Bp. 
Hall: Works, v. 464, a Z 


mam’-ma (pl. mim’-mze), s._ [Lat. mamma 
= the breast.) [Mama.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: The same as MAMA (q.v.). 
“* And who's blind now, mamma ?' the urchin cried,” 
Prior : Venus Mistaken. 
2. Anat. (Pl.) : The breasts ; they exist in the 
male as Wellas in the female, but in a rudiment- 
ary state. In the female they increase in size 
until about the twentieth year, but do not 
secrete milk until after pregnancy has taken 
place. In structure the mammary gland is 
conglomerate, cousisting of lobes held to- 
gether by firm, dense areolar tissue, the lobes 
are composed of lobules, and they of minute 


[The nam? of a city, for- 
(Mc 


{Eng. mam ; -ish.] Foolish, 


cecal vesicles, the ultimate terminations of 
the excretory duct. Near the centre of each 
mamma is the nipple, surrounded by an 
areola of a coloured tint, at first pink, but 
after impregnation becoming permanently 
brown. 


mim/-meze-form, a. [Lat. mamme = breasts, 
teats, and forma = form.] 

Bot., &c.: Teat-shaped, conical with 4 
rounded apex, mamillary. 


mam’-mal, s. [Mammatia.] 
Zool.: An animal belonging to the class 
Mammalia (q.v.). 


m3im-ma-li-a, s. pl. {Neut. pl. of Lat. mam- 
malis = of or for the breasts, good for diseases 
of the breast ; among modern naturalists = 
having breasts, from mamma = a breast, # 
teat, a dug of animals.] 


1, Zool. : Mammals : the highest class of the 
Vertebrate sub-kingdom. The individuals 
are characterized by the possession of mamme 
(teats), enabling them to suckle their young. 
The class is sometimes popularly but errone- 
ously called Quadrupeds (four-footed animals). 
So, however, are some reptiles, as lizards and 
crocodiles, and some amphibians, as frogs 
and newts. On the other hand, whales ars 
not four-footed, yet they are akin to the warin- 
blooded quadrupeds, and like them suckle 
their young, which are brought forth alive. 
On this account Linneus introduced the term 
Mammalia, now universally accepted. They 
have red, warm blood, in this respect agreeing 
with Birds, but differing from Reptiles, Am- 
phibians and Fishes. The mouth is concealed 
by lips and armed with bony and enamelled 
teeth ; each ramus of the mandible is com- 
posed of a simple piece of bone. The covering 
is of hair. Normally, there are four limbs, 
which in some aquatic members of the class 
are modified into fins. The toes are generally 
five. Most of the bones are solid or have 
cavities filled with marrow, the air-cells which 
aid in imparting lightness to the bones of 
birds being, as a rule, absent. The bones of 
the cranium and of the face are immovably 
fixed to each other. The cranium is large 
than in other vertebrates, the lower jaw con- 
sists of only two pieces. The vertebral column 
may be divided into five regions, the cervical, 
the dorsal, the lumbar, the sacral, and th. 
caudal vertebre. [VERTEBRA.] Like birds 
and reptiles, the Mammalia have an amnion. 
The allantoid ceases to exist at an early period 
of foetal life, or is placentiferous. The brain 
possesses a corpus callosum. The heart has 
two auricles and two ventricles. The respira- 
tion is by lungs. There is a complete dia- 
phragm. Linnzeus divided the class into seven 
orders : Primates, Bruta, Fere, Glires, Pecora, 
Belluz, and Cete : Cuvier into Bimana, Quad- 
rumana, Carnassiers, Marsupialia, Rodentia, 
Edentata, Pachydermata, Ruminantia, and 
Cetacea. Prof. (Sir Ri-hard) Owen divided 
them, in 1857, on the structure of the brain, 
into Lyencephala, Lissencephala, Gyren- 
cephala, and Archencephala. The first in- 
cludes the Monotremata and Marsupialia ; the 
second contains the Rodentia, Insectivora, &c. ; 
the third Carnivora, Quadrumana, &c., and 
the fourth, Man. Prof. Huxley thus classified 
them : Sub-class 1. Oriithodelphia, having 
the single order Monotremata; 2. Didelphia, 
also with one order, Marsupialia; 3. Mono- 
delphia(q. v.), containing the other Mammalian 
orders. For the classification of J. Dwight 
Dana, see MEGASTHENA. 


2. Paleont.: As most of the older geological 
strata are marine, and the greater number of 
mammals terrestrial, it is not to be expected 
that many remains of the latter will be found. 
Besides the animals so highly organized prv- 
bably came late upon the scene. A mammalian . 
genus, Microlestes, appears in the Upper Trias 
of England, and Dromotherium in the Trias of 
America. Mammalian remains exist in the 
Stonesfield Slate of the Lower Oolite, and in 
the Upper Oolite of America. Most of them 
seem to have been marsupial. Cretaceous 
forms have not yet been found. In 1871, Sir 
Charles Lyell made a census of the known 
secondary mammals, reckoning four in the 
Upper Trias of Wurtemberg, Somersetshire, 
and North Carolina, four in the Great Oolite 
of Stonesfield, and fourteen in the Middle 
Purbeck Oolite of Swanage. Every division 
of the Tertiary has its appropriate mammals, 
nearly all placental, pachyderms being specially 
prominent. [Myrn.] 


s £0, pot, 
@e=e ey=a qu=kw. 


minm-m@-li-an, a. (Mod. Lat. mammali(a); 
Eng. adj. suff -an.] Of or pertaining tothe 
mam or mammals, 


?maim-ma-lif’-ér-oiis, a. [Lat., &. mam- 

: noon ah = to bear, to Saaraed Get Eng. 
son tim “ype pep the remains of 
FOLK-CRAG.] an a “ee ot ee 


“ They are the same strata to whi 
Be ve af the pee fenton for aiantal "ih 
una me 

Wilson: istoric Mun, cb. ili. — aoe 


¢{mam-ma-ldog’-ic-al, a. [Eng. mamma- 

log(y) ; ~ical ; 53 . mammalogique. The only 

example in Littré is from the Revue des dewx 

M , Aprii, 1860.) Pertaining to or in any 

way connected with the science of mam- 
ogy (4-¥.). 

= ing to mammatlogical t which at 

Berens ee been prone yaar ¢ Class, 

¢ mim-mAl’-6-gist, s. (Eng. mamma ; 

~ist.} One versed in mammalogy ; eres 


writes or treats of mammiferous animals or 
the mammals, 


ma&Am-mA&l-d6-gy, s. [Eng. mammal, and 
Gr. Adyos (logos) = a treatise, a discourse.] 
A treatise on mammals; the science or doc- 
trine of mammals or mammiferous animals. 


maAm’-ma-ry, «. [As if from a Lat. mam- 
marius, from mamma = the breast.) 

Anat.: Of or pertaining to the breast or 
paps : thus there are mammary glands, mam- 
mary arteries, &c, 


ay ee Ei s. [Latinised from mammee 
q.V. 

Bot. : A genus of Clusiacee, tribe Garciniex. 
The only known species, Mammea americana, 
the Mammee Apple, or South American Apri- 
cot, is a large tree with showy odoriferous 
flowers. The fruits are several inches in 
diameter, with a double rind, the outer one 
leathery, the inner with yellowish pulp like 
that of an apricot. Itis bitter, but nourishing, 
and good for pectoral complaints. It is eaten 
raw or cut in slices with wine and sugar, or 
boiled. The gum derived from the bark is 
— by negroes for destroying chigoes in their 

ee 


maAm’-m 8. ative name in tropical 
orgy = i“ 
Rot. : Lucuma mammosum, [MARMALADE.] 


(Mammea.] pple, “al 7 


-mél-iére (ias y), s. [Fr. mamelliére, 
from mamelle = Lat, mamilla, dimin, of mam- 
ma = the breast.] 

Old Armour: A plate of steel secured to the 
hauberk, beneath, the cyclas, for additional 
protection. Also one of two circular plates 
placed on the breast-plate, to which the hel- 
met, sword, or dagger was secured by a chain 
to prevent its loss by a sudden blow. 


* mam’-mér, v.i. [Prob. an imitative, as if 
from the repetition of the syllables ma or mam ; 
ef. Mid. Eng. mamelen, momelen, Ger. mam- 
meln, Dut. mommelen=to mumble (q.v.).] 
To hesitate ; to stand as one muttering and in 
doubt. 
es What you could ask me, that I should deny, 
ae "gaaheeps 2 Othello, Mil, 3, 

/-mér-ing, * mam-er-ing,* mam- 
er_yng, ee A bootie 5 hesitation 
or dou 


“She stode still in a doubte and in a mameryng 
— way she might take,”—Sir 7. More; Workes, p. 


*maim-mét, * mim’-mdt, s (0. Fr. Ma- 
hommet = an idol, from Mohan: or Mahomet, 
from the false idea that Mahommedans were 
idolaters.) [Maumet, MaAwMer.] 

1. An idol. Great injustice was done in 
making the name of Mohammed synonymous 
with an idol, while one great distinctive fea- 
ture of the religion introduced es the great 
Arabian, was its uncompromising hostility to 
every kind of idolatry. But almost the only 
one of the non-Christian faiths of the world 

ractically known to our ancestors was Mo- 

medism, and it was made to stand as the 
type of all false religions, idolatrous as well as 
non-idolatrous, 

2, A doll, a puppet ; a figure dressed up. 

bs tomer for thee, Kate: thisisno world, | 


with mammets, and to tilt with li 
oe 21 Henry 1V., i. 3 


h 


boil, béy; pdut, jéwl; cat, gell, 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion= 


mam'- 


mam-mil-la’-tion, s. 


mammalian—mammoth 


*mam’'-mét-roiis, a. (Eng. mammeti(y) ; 


-ous.) Idolatrous. 


“Their most monstrous mass or mammetrous ma- 
zan."—Sale : Select Works, p. 165. co 


*mAm’-m6ét-ry,s. (MAHOMETRY, MAUMETRY. } 


,l. Mohammedism. 
2. Idolatry, [Mammer.] 
“Heretofore they call’d images mammets, and the 
mammetr; 


adoration of ; that ls Mahomet and 
AR ANREY ous names," Selden t Table Tatk ; 


mie, mim’-my, s. 


Mamma.) A 
child’s name for mother, . ' 


mam/’-mi-fer, s. (Lat. mamma =a breast, and 


Jero = to bear.} An animal which has breasts 
or paps for suckling its young; a mammal. 
wat Bo Sak RAM ena Men 
7 M. de Blainville’s name for Mammalia 
being Mammifera, the term mammifer is more 
common in France than here. 


maAm-mif’-ér-oiis, a. (Eng. mammifer ; adj. 


suff. ows.) Having breasts or paps, and suck- 
ling, its young; having the distinguishing 
characteristics of amammal. (Lyell.) 


mam’-mi-form, a. [Lat. mamma =a breast, 


and forma = form, shape; Fr. mammiforme.]} 
Having the.form or shape of paps. 


dimin. of mamma =a breast. 
I, Anat. : The nipple. 
Il. Botany: 
1, (Sing.) The apex of the nucleus of an ovule. 


2. (Pl.) Teats like tubercles on the surface 
of plants, as on Mamillaria. 


mam-mil’-la (pl. ee s. {Lat., 


mam’-mil-lar-y, ma-mil-lar-j, a. &s. 


{Lat. mamillaris, from mamilla, dimin. of 
mamma = a breast.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to the breasts 
or paps ; resembling a pap. 

2. Geol. : Having the surface studded over 
with rounded projections, (Lyell.) 

3. Min.: An imitative shape resembling 
that of the breast, mostly occurring in minerals 
having a stalagmitiec origin. The surface con- 
sists of a group of rounded prominences, and 
is distinguished from botryoidal (q.v.), by a 
portion only of the globule or sphere being 
visible on the surface of the mass. 

B,. As substantive : 


Geol.: A surface studded over with rounded 
projections. 


mammillary-eminences, s, pl. 

Anatomy : 

1. More or less marked prominences on the 
inner surface of the bones of the cranium, 
which correspond to the anfractuosities of the 
cranium. 

2. White round medullary tubercles, of the 
size of a pea, situate at the base of the brain, 
behind the gray substance, from which the 
infundibulum arises. (Dunglison.) 


mammillary-process, s. 

1, Anat. : A tubercle projecting backwards 
from each superior articular process of certain 
vertebra. Called by Owen Metapophysis(q.v.). 


2. Bot. : (MAMMAFORM]. 


maAm’-mil-late, mi&m’-mil-lat-éd, c. 


[As if from a Lat. mammillatus.) 

1. Min.: The same as MAMMILLARY, A. 38, 

2. Pathol. : Having mammiform projections 
on its surface. 

8. Zool. : (Of the apex of some shells) : Rounded 
like a nipple. 

mammillated-liver, s. 

Pathol, : Cirrhosis (q.v.). 


(Eng. mammill(ate) ; 
ation.) 

Pathol. : A term adopted as the translation of 
the French état mammilloné. A corrugated con- 
dition of the gastric mucous membrane, which, 
if slight, may be pathological ; but, if more 
extensive, nay be pathognomie of polypus of 
the stomach. (Dunglison.) 


maAm/-mil-loid, a. [Lat. mamilla =a little 


breast, a pap, and Gr. elSos (eidos) = appear- 
ance, yee Shaped like or resembling a pap 
or nipple. (Owen.) 


chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. 
shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
12 ; 


* mam’-mock, * mam-m 


mim’-mé-dis, s. 


* mam/-m6n-ish, a. 


* maim’-mon-ist, s. 


* mAm’-m6n-ite, s. 


* m&m-m6n-i-za’-tion, s. 


* mam’-mOse, a. 


mim’ - moth, 


3021 


a 
oc, * mam-oc 
8. [Prob, from Gael. mam=a round rected 
handfal, with dimin. suff. -ock (as in hillock).] 
A shapeless piece, 
“King J. 
The miserable French BL ps ert eee hevied.” 
Drayton ; Poly-Olbion, a, 17. 
*mam’-mdck, v.t. [MamMock, s.] To tear 
in or into pieces ; to fall to pieces. 
“He did ; 
how he anna i hr es ee NE tae ova ear? 


l (Hind, mahmidi = a kind 
of fine muslin.} 


Fabric; Coarse, plain Indian muslins. 


Mam’-m6n, mim’-mén, s. (Lat. mammona, 


from Gr, jauwvas (mamonas), from Syrian 
maménd = riches. Of. Heb, POD (matmdn) 
= a treasure, from JO (taman) = to hide; 
Chaldee mammdn, mamén.} 


1, Script. & Poetry (Of the form Mammon): 
According to Schleusner, fave Syrian God Ms 
riches, but no traces have been obtained of an 
idol actually worshipped under that name in 
Syria. The word is, therefore, now held to be 
a mere personification of riches. It is used in 
this latter sense in Matt. vi. 24, and Luke xvi. 9. 
Milton poetically makes Mammon a fallen 
angel of sordid character. 

“ Mammon led them on 
Mammon the least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven,” fitton: P. L., 1. 67% 

2. Ord. Lang. (Of the form mammon): 
Riches, wealth, 

“* Mammon is riches or aboundance of goods. ’'—Tyn- 

dall. Workes, p. 233. 


[Eng. mammon ; -ish.] 
Devoted to the service of mammon or the pur- 
suit of riches ; inspired or actuated by mam- 
monism (q.v.). 


# mam’-m6n-ism, s. (Eng. mammon; -ism.] 


Devotion to the service of mammon or the pur- 
suit of riches, 


“Tf all except mammonism be a vain grimace.” — 
Carlyle; Past & Present, bk. ii., ch, xvi. 
(Eng. mammon; -ist.) 
One devoted to the service of mammon or the 
pursuit and acquisition of riches ; a worldly 
person ; a worldling. 


** When I'd arrive the very top of all 
The mistaken mammonists miscall.” 
Brome; A Paraphrase upon Ecclesiases i. 


[Eng. mammon; -ite.] 
The same as MaMMONIST (q.V.). 

“When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for a 

burial fee.” Tennyson ; Maud, 1. i. 45. 

(Eng. mam- 
moniz(e); -ation.] The act or process of mam- 
monizing ; a rendering mammonish or devoted 
to the pursuit and acquisition of wealth. 


* m&m’-mdn-ize, v.t. (Eng. mammon ; -ize.] 


To render mammonish; to actuate with a 
spirit of mammonism. 


(Lat. mamma = a breast.] 
Having the form or shape of a breast ; breast- 
shaped. 


s. & a (Russ. mamani’’=a 
mammoth (Skeat); Tartar mamma = the earth, 
because the Tungooses and Yakoots believed 
this animal worked its way in the earth like a 
mole (Webster). Skeat dismisses as absurd the 
etymol. from Arab. behemoth or mehemoth ; but 
for the other side see Geol. Mag. (1880), p. 408. 
Littré says the word is of unknown origin.) 


A. As substantive: 

Paleont.: Elephas primigenius, The first 
mammoth discovered was found imbedded in 
ice in 1799 on the shores of the Lena, by a 
Tungoosian fisherman named Sehumachoff, 
A Russian engineer, named Benkendorf, thus 
describes a mammoth unearthed from a tun- 
dra (q.v.) in the north of Siberia, where so 
many lie buried in the same manner as do 
the remains of Cervus megaceros in the peat- 
bogs of Ireland :-— 

“Picture to yourself an elephant, with a body 
covered with thick fur, about thirteen feet in height, 
and fifteen in length, with tusks eight feet long, thick, 
and curving outwards at their ends, a stout trunk of 
six feet in length, colossal limbs of a foot and a half in 
thickness, and a tail naked to the end, which was 
covered with thick tufty hair. His hment-like 
large naked ears lay fearfully turn a3) over the 
head ; about the shoulders and back he stiff hair, 
about a foot in length like a mane. ... Under the 
outer hair there ap everywhere a wool, very soft, 
warm, and thick, and of a yellow-brown colour, As 
com with our Indian elephants, the head was 
rough, the brain-case low and narrow, but the trunk 
aud mouth were larger.” 


ph=f. 


Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins (Quar. Journ. Geol. 
Soc., xxxv. 138, sqq.), treating of the range of 
the mammoth in time and space, comes to the 
conclusion that it existed in Britain before, 
during, and after the Glacial period. Its re- 
mains are found in France in ‘enormous 
abundance ;” there it was contemporary with 
the Cave-men of the Pleistocene, as is proved 
by a.spirited engraving of it on a piece of 
mammoth ivory found in the Cave of La Made- 
leine, Dordogne (Figured in Lubbock’s Orig. of 
Civil., p. 41); ithas been found in nearly every 
county in England; and, broadly speaking, 


MAMMOTH, 


its range extended “over the whole land of 
the northern hemisphere.” It is anoteworthy 
fact that the teeth of the mammoth found in 
the northern regions have narrow plates, while 
the plates of those discovered further south 
are broad. This Prof. Darwin attributes to 
difference of food. He is also of opinion 
“that the mammoth may be taken as the 
ancestor of the Indian elephant.” To show 
how plentiful these animals once were in 
Asiatic Russia, Mr. H. H. Howorth (Geol. Mag. 
(1880), p. 500) says, that from 1825 to 1831 
there were never less than 1,500 poods of fossil 
ivory sold at Yakutsk, and one year the sale 
reached 2,000 poods; and similar ivory was 
offered for sale in Khiva as early as the tenth 
century. 

B. As adj.: Resembling the mammoth in 

int of size; gigantic, immense: as, the 

ammoth Cave in Kentucky, the Mammoth 
Tree in California. 


mammoth-tree, s 


_ Bot.: Sequoia gigantea, a great Californian 
tree, surpassed in height only by the Eucalyptus 
(q.v.) of Australia. The largest known speci- 
men, that in the Mammoth Grove at Calaveras 
in Upper California, where it was discovered 
by a party of Americans in 1850, was 327 feet 
high by 90 in circumference. It is the largest 
of known trees, and is believed to be from 
3,000 to 4,000 years old, It belongs to the order 
Coniferz (Pinacez), tribe Abietinee. 


*m&im-mo-thrépt, s. [Gr. paupdOpertos 
(mammothreptos), from pdaypa (mamma)=a 
mother, a grandmother, and tpépw (trephd) = 
to nourish.] A child brought up by its grand- 
mother ; a spoilt child. 

“We are the mammothrepts of Sinne,” 
Davies: Holy Roode, p. 15. 


mam-my, s. [Mammiz.] 


mam’-pé-lon, s. [Native name.] 

_Zool.: Cynogale Bennettii, one of the Viver- 
ride, from Borneo. It differs from other 
members of the family in being stout and 
plump. Colour yellowish-brown, lighter on 
the under-side of the head and over the eyes ; 
darker on the legs. The snout is long and 
pointed, the muzzle bald, the ears very short, 
the whiskers well developed. It frequents 
the neighbourhood of water, and is a good 
climber, 


min (pl. mén), * mon, s. & a [A.S. mann, 
mon; cogn. with Dut. man; Icel. madhr (for 
mannr), man; Sw. man; Dan. mand; Goth. 
manna; Ger. mann; Lat. mas (for mans)=a 
male; Sanse. mana, The sense is “ thinking 
animal” from the root man = to think, found 
anchanged in Sanse.; cf, also Eng. mind, 
mean; Lat. memini, &c.) 
A. As substantive : 
L, Ordinary Language: 
1. An individual of, the human race; a 
‘human being ; a living person. 
“Th I th: 
went ts Feeders HN tonsa a oe 
2, A male adult of the human race as dis- 
inguished from a woman. 


“ Neither was the man created f. : 
the woman for the man.”—1 Corkethane a _ 


tate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wolf, work. whé, sén: mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


mammothrept—man 


3. A male adult of the human race as dis- 
tinguished from a boy or child. 


a 8 1 ds are for truths received, 
Fe the nan axons but prntrm boy believed.” 


< Cock & Fox, 338. 

4, A husband. 

5, A male servant or attendant; a work- 
man; an adult male in the employ or under 
the direction of some person. 

“One of my husband's men.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,291. 

6. The human race; mankind; human beings 

collectively. 


“van has been studied more carefully than any 
other organic being, and yet there is the greatest pos- 
sible diversity amongst capable judges whether he 
should be classed as a single species or race, or as two 
(Virey) as, three (Jacquinot), four (Kant), five (Blu- 
menbach), six (Buffon), seven (ASO eight (Agassiz), 
eleven (Pickering), fifteen fMors St. Vincent), sixteen 
(Desmoulins), twenty-two (Morton), sixty (Craufurd), 


” 


or as sixty-three, according to Burke.”"—Darwin: De 
scent of Man, i, 226, 

7. A male who possesses the characteristics 
of manhood or manliness. 

“The man that dares traduce, because he can 
With safety to himself, is not a man.” 
Cowper : Expostulation, 483. 

8. A vassal, liege, subject, or tenant. . 

9. Manis used asa word of familiar address, 
frequently conveying the idea of impatience, 
contempt, or disparagement. 

*“*You Muse pevenice of anything that we says 
We speak no treason, man.” 
Shakesp. > Richard III., 1. 1. 

10. Man is used loosely or indefinitely (like 
the French on) in the sense of one, any one, a 
person, 

“A man would expect-to find some antiquities,”— 
Addison. On Italy. 

IL. Technically: 

1, Script., Anthrop., Ethnol., éc,: Since the 
middle of the nineteenth century there has been 
a growing tendency to refer all the sciences 
relating to man to one comprehensive science, 
Anthropology. Scripture teaches that on 
the sixth day of creation ‘‘God created man 
in his own image” (Gen. i. 27), a little lower 
than the angels (Psalm viii. 4, 5), planted for 
him a garden (Gen. ii. 8), gave him leave to 
eat of its fruits with the exception of one, of 
which he was forbidden to partake on pain of 
death (ii. 16, 17, iii. 2,3). Both his wife (Eve) 
and he disobediently ate the fruit, became 
liable to death, and were expelled from Eden 
Gii. 6-24). The duration of human life was 
then nearly a thousand years (v. 4, 8, 10, 14, 
27, 31, &c.). But after the flood, brought on 
by the wickedness of the antediluvian world 
(vi. 3, 5, 6, 7, &c.), it was gradually curtailed 
(xi. 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 23, 25), till finally it 
reached the limits which still continue 
(Psalm xe. 10). God selected for himself as 
his special people the Jewish race, one of 
those descended from Abraham (Gen. xii. 1-3, 
XVii. 21, xxviii. 4, Exod.v. 1, &.). ‘*Godsoloved 
the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish but have everlasting life” (John iii. 16), 
thus to some extent at least counteracting 
the influence on mankind of Adam’s sin 
(Rom.yv, 19). A distinction is drawn between 
the “spirit” of man and that of the inferior 
animals (Kecles. iii. 21). An obscure passage 
in the New Testament may perhaps have some 
bearing on the case of the latter (Rom, viii. 
19-23), Mr. Darwin is of opinion that man 
sprung from one of the naked molluscs called 
Ascidians, the line of descent or ascent run- 
ning through some humble fish like the 
lancelet, then up through the ganoids and 
other fish, the amphibians; reptiles and birds, 
the Monotremata, the lowest Mammals, the 
Marsupialia, the Placental Mammalia, the 
Lemurs, the Simiade, and the Anthropoid 
Apes. (Darwin: Descent of Man.) {For the 
time at which remains of man first appear. in 
the geologic strata, see Antiquity of Man, 
FLINT-IMPLEMENTS, &¢. For his zoological 
characteristics, see ANTHROPIDA and Homo. 
For the question whether man constitutes one 
species with several varieties, or more species 
than one, see the example under A. I. 6.] 
Blumenbach divided mankind into five races, 
the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the Ethiopian, 
the American, and the Malay. Cuvier reduces 
the five to three, the Caucasian, the Mongo- 
lian, and the Ethiopian. Dr. Pritchard ex- 
tended them to seven, the Iranian (the same as 
the Caucasian), the Turanian (the same as the 
Mongolian), the Native Americans, the Hot- 
tentots, the Negroes, the Papuas or Woolly- 
headed Polynesians, the Alfourou and Native 
Australians. Dr. Latham divides mankind 
into three varieties, Mongolide, Atlantide, 


and Japetide. Prof. Huxley’s classification 
of mankind is into the Australoid, Negroid, 
Mongoloid, Xanthochroic, and Melanochroic 
races. (For other inquiries, see the several 
sciences relating to man.) 

2. Games: A piece with which a game, as 
chess or draughts, is played. 

B. As adj.: Man is used adjectively in a 
few compounds to denote the male sex ; male. 
Ba man child shall be circumcised.”—Genesis 

ii. 10, 


4] Man is found frequently in compounds, 
the meanings of most of which are sufficiently 
obvious. 


man-ape, s. A popular name for any 
anthropoid ape. [ANTHROPOID.] 


*man-at-arms, s. A soldier, especially 
one in the middle ages, fully armed and 
equipped ; a heavy-armed soldier. 


* man-case, s. A body. 
“He had a handsome man-case,”"—Fuller : Church 
History, U1. vii. 13. 

man-dram, s. A preparation used in the 
West Indies, ‘like bitters, to excite languic 
appetites. It consists of a mixture of sliced 
cucumbers, shallots, or onions cut very small, 
a little lime-juice and Madeira wine, with a 
few pods of bird-pepper, well mashed, and 
mixed with the liquor. (Loudon.) 


man-eater, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A cannibal. 

2. Zool.: A name applied to either of the 
two great Felidez, notably to the tigers, when, 
in old age leaving their natural food, they 
prey by preference upon man. 

@ The Anglo-Indian view is that a tiger 
when its teeth decay with age is no longer 
able to pierce the hide of a bullock or an ante- 
lope. Driven to desperation by hunger it 
ventures timidly to attack a child or a woman, 
and is astonished to find how feeble is the 
resistance it meets with. Its fear of man, 
which in its vigorous days was very great, 
now vanishes, and, unless destroyed, it makes 
dreadful slaughter of the human race. It is 
probably the same with the lion. (See the 
example.) 


“A man-eater is invariably an old licn. And when 
he overcomes his fear of man so far as to come to 
villages for goats, the people remark, His teeth are 
worn, he will soon kill men.”—Prof. Parker, in Cas- 
sell’s Nat. Hist., ii. 27. 


man-eating, a. & s. $ 
A. As adj, : An epithet applied to old lions 
- or tigers, which, by preference, attack man. 
B. As subst.: The practice of attacking 
and devouring man in preference to any of 
the larger mammals, 


“The lion is said sometimes to develop the taste for 
man-eating, which makes the tiger so terrible.”— 
Prof. Parker, in Cassell's Nat. Hist., ii. 25, 


man-engine, s. A mechanical lift for 
raising and lowering men in the shafts of 
mines. It consists of a vertical rod worked 
from the engine-beam alternately up and 
down in the mine-shaft. On this rod are 
handles and stepping-places at distances equal 
to the stroke of the rod; similar handles and 
steps are fixed at the side of the shaft or on 
another rod which rises and falls in the reverse 
way to the first rod. By stepping in turn from 
one set of steps to the other, the miners 
ascend-er descend the mine. In practice it 
has proved to be fruitful of accident. In this 
country the man-engine is being superseded by 
cages or, as in some of the mines on Lake 
Superior, by cars. 


man-fungus, s. 
Bot. : Geaster (q.v.). 
*man-huxter, s. 
MERCER (q.V.). 
“Be so, and no more, you man-huzter,” 
Beaum. & Flet.; Custom of the Country, iv. L 
*man-mender, s. A ludicrous or cone 
temptuous name for a physician or surgeon. 
“ Whither go all these men-menders, th yh; Ly’ 
Beaum, & Flet. : Montour Tee ee 
*man-mercer, s. A woollen draper; 
one who deals by retail in clothes, &c., for 
male attire, R 


man-midwife, s. A man who practises 
obstetrics ; an accoucheur. (Byron: Vision 
of Judgment, lxxvii.) 


*man-milliner, s. A male maker of 
millinery ; hence, one who busies himself 


The same as Maw 


Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


man—manase 


with an gal effeminate oceupations or em- | m%&n’-a-ca, s. (Brazilian Portuguese.] 


vellishmen’ 


“ An empty-pated fellow, and aa conceited as aman- 
milliner. Ly Set ot Hook: Allin the Wrong, ch, ii. 


* 
man-; 
ww pee pinded, a. Having the mind or 


*man-monster, s. A monster in the 
service of any person, 


“Mu * 
aap ty Sete ae pa his tongue in sack.’ 
*man-mountain, «. 
"ad > & giant. 
iput.) 


oy orth s. An armed ship; a ship 


A man of gigantic 
‘Swift: Gulliver ; Lil- 


“Supported bya British nan-of-war from Labuan 
and two gunboats, —7mer oe 1878. 


Man-of-war bird: [FR1GATE-BIRD). 

Man-of-war’s man; A seaman belonging to 
4 ship of war. 

man-of-straw, s. A man of no sub- 
tance, influence, weight, or means; one put 
forward as a puppet or decoy. 


man-orchis, s. 

Bot.: Aceras anthropophora. A fanciful 
resemblance is pointed out between the tip of 
this orchis and a man hung by the head. It 
is British. [Aceras.] 


man-rent, s. [ManrRep.] 
man-rope, s. 


Naut.: A rope suspended by stanchions on 
each side of a gangway, and used in ascending 
or descending a ship’s side, hatchways, &c. 


man-shaped, a. Having the external 
conformation more or less aouiy resembling 
that of man. 

Man-shaped apes: 


Zool.: A popular name for the Anthropoid 
Apes. [ANTHROPOID.] 

“In the great order of the Primates, after man, 
stand the Frome 
Prof. Duncan, in Cowalts Nae Hee te 

man-tiger, s. 

Anthrop.: A person credited with having 
the power of assuming the shape of a tiger 
at will. The belief that certain individuals 
have such power is common in India, and the 
Khonds say that a man-killing tiger is either 
an incarnation of the Earth-goddess, or a 
transformed man. [LycanTHRopy.] 

Fg ee 
Ye as man-tigers."—Tylor: Prim. Cult. (1873), 


man-trap, s. An engine or contrivance 
for catching trespassers. Their use is now 
illegal, unless set in a dwelling-house between 
sunset and sunrise. 


man-worship, s Undue reverence, 
respect, or adulation paid to a man; extreme 
obsequiousness. 


man, vt. (May, s.] 
1, To furnish with men; to supply with a 
sufficient force or complement of men, as for 
qmuanagement, service, defence, &c. 


“She was so formidably manned that all siamo 
to board her failed.”—AMacaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch, xvii, 


*2. To furnish or provide with a man or 
servant. 
“T was never manned with an agate till now.”— 
Bhakesp. : 2 Henry IV., 1. 2. 
*3. To act or play the husband to. 
4 think I could h ?"—The 
Gatoons denrahie tot the ee p. 4 
*4, Toaccustom toman; to tame, as ahawk. 
“ Another way I have to man my hagga 
bircad sane : = 
be —— it know hee ~~ 
+5. To fortify, to strengthen; to supply 
with strength for action. 
2 ; in? 
=H mend ht corns 2 aan 
* 6. To brave ; to bear or face like a man,” 
“T must man it out.” Dryden: Ali for Love, ti 
q To man the yards: 
Naut. : To send a sufficient number of men 
upon the yards to reef or furl the sails ; also 
to range men in a standing position along the 


tops of the yards, as a mark of respect to 


some person, or on some memorable occasion. 
*mian’-a-ble, a. [Eng. man, s.; -able.] Of 

for marriage or a husband ? of a marriageable 

i 's ripe age ; as full as thou art 


“That's woman’ 
> she's manable, is she not?” 
Ab one and Sy enhy i pct | Madd of the aii, tL 2. 


boil, bé}y; PSA, j5wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
cian, -tian = shan, -tien,;-sion=shiin; -tion, -sion = shin. 


Bot.: Franciscea uniflora. (FRANcIscRA,] 
*“man-ace, s. & v. (MENACE.] 


man‘-a-cle, * mAn’-i-cle, * jian-y-ole, 8. 
(Fr. Manicle, from Lat. manicula, dimin,’ of 
manica=a.long sleeve . . & manacle, 
from manus = the hand ; Ital. manetta; Sp. 
maniota.) Handcuffs for criminals. The two 
pieces of metal are hi together, the upper 
portion of which is curved so as to fit the 
wrist, and the lower portion is straight, ex- 
cept at a point near its outer end, where it is 
slightly bent. (The word is seldom used 
except in the plural.) 


“Knock off his manacles ; bring your prisoner to 
the king."—Shakesp, » Cymbcline, ¥. 4& 


mian’-a-cle, v.t. [MAanacre.] 


_ 1. Lit.: To put manacles or handenffs on, 
in order to confine the hands; to shackle, to 
handcuff, to fetter the limbs. 
“We' tees 
And manacle the hed ais a 
Shakesp. - 2 Henry VT., v. 1. 

2. Fig. : To restrain or confine in any way ; 

to fetter. 


sex 
And uncompoun is their essence ; 
Not tied or manacled with joint or Linb.” 
Milton: P. L., 1. 426, 


man’-age (age as 1g), v.t. & i. [Manace, s.] | 


A, Transitive: 

1. To have under direction; to direct, to 
guide, to conduct, to carry on, to administer, 
to handle, to transact. 


“ Tell the nati in no vulgar strain, 
What wars pppoe onlay et what wreaths I Ped 
Prior: Henry & 
2. To have under control; to be able to 
guide or direct. 
“ His dragoo 
their horses."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 
3. To treat; to put to use. 
“Who wees: master, say, and whose the land 
So dress'd manag d by thy skilful hand?” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxiv. 303. 
4, To wield ; to have under command; to 
understand the use of. 


“It was found that not one in fourof the English 
soldiers could manage his piece at all.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


5. To train in the manage, as a horse; to 
train generally. 

*6. To contrive, to effect, to treat of. 

“Mark how the genius of a Virgil has manageda 

war — a Homer.”"— Mickle : ation on the 

*7. To make subservient. 

8. To husband ; to treat or use with caution 
or sparingly. 

9. Lo treat with caution or address ; to use 

i or wisely. 


xiv. 


“Oft timesn its more 
Than self esteem, pa ny Be 
Well managed.” Milton: P. L., vill. 678. 
B, Intransitive : 


1. To carry on, control, or direct affairs. 


* Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee want.” 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat. x. 
2. To contrive. 


*man’-age (age as ig), s. (Fr. manége= 
the training or management of a horse, from 
Sp. maneggio=a managing, a ey A a 
riding school, from mano= the hand ; t. 
manus; Ital. maneggiare = to manage,] 

1. The treatment, training, or management 

of a horse. 

“They are fair with their feeding, they are taught 
their manage, and to that end riders dearly hired,’— 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, 1. 1. 

2. Conduct, management, direction, admin- 
istration. 


“ Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 
The husbandry and manage of my house.” 
Shakesp, ; Mer of Venice, iil, 4 
8. Treatment. 


“Now for the rebels, a besa out in talasts 
Ex ent nus! ie, my He 
pedient manage a pet log 


rd L., 1 4 
min-age-a-bil-i-ty (age as ig), s. (Eng. 
manageable ; ~ity. us 
being manageable ; tractability. 


© quality or state of 
miAn-age-a-ble (age as Ig), a [Eng. 
manage ; -able. 

1. Capable of being managed; easy to be 
turned “te directed towards, or used for its 
proper purpose. _ 2A 

potbee Am so sure hee 


ucted on a manageable 
Cowper - Tirocinium, 708% 


ms had still to learn how to manage 
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2. Capable of being easily managed, governed, 
or turned; tractable, docile: as, a manage- 
able child. 


3. Easily made subservient to one’s views 
or designs, 


*man’-age-a-ble-néss (age as 1%), s. 
[Eng. pa sin FF sy mess.) itd ine or 


state of being manageable; tractableness, 
docility. 


tmén’-age-a-bl¥ (age as ig), adv. (Eng. 
managead(le); -ly.] Ay a a ee manner 
or degree, 


*min'-age-léss (age as ig), a. 


manage ; -less,) 


(Eng. 


Incapable of being managed. 


man’-age-mént e as 1g), s. (En 
manage ; ~ment.) (og 6), pe 

1, The-act of managing, carrying on, guid- 
ing, directing, or condueting ; fede ad- 
ministration, direction. 

“The affairs of and 
subiunary Wworld.”-aralegy Prien sagt 

*2. A negotiation; a treaty, dealing, or 
transaction, ‘ 

“He had great 

the v jor of yo aprenans veda eet dae 
son: On Italy. 

3, Those who manage, carry on, direct, or 
conduct any matter, business, undertaking, 
institution, &c.; the body of managers or 
directors collectively. 

4. Cunning, art, artifice; skill or prudence; 
contrivance ; ‘skilful conduct, = 


“T repose upon your management what is dearest to 
me, my fame and reputation.”"— Dryden: Annus Mira- 
bilis. (An Account of the Poem.) ~ 


pan rh np (ag as ig), s. (Eng. manag(e); 
-er, 

1, One who has the management, conduct, 
or direction of any matter, business, under- 
taking, institution, &c.; a director, a con- 
ductor, specif., of a theatre. 


“ Mr, Walpole was one of the managers on this occa- 
sion.”—Burke : Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs. 


2.-One who manages or conducts business: 
with frugality and economy ; a thrifty person ; 
a good economist. 

3. A contriver, a schemer, 


“ An artful manager, that crept between 
His friend and % Pope; Ep. to Satéres, i. 


man-a-geér’-i-al, a. (Eng. manager ; -ial.); 
Of or pertaining to a manager or management. 


‘How I have set my heart on rushing into Forster's. 
study... Maclise’s painting-room, and into Macready’s: 
managerial ditto without a moment's warning.”— 
Dickens; Letters, iii. 30. 


*man’-ag-ér-¥y (ag as ig), s. [0. Fr. 
menagerie. } 


1. Management, conduct, direction, adminis~ 
tration. 
“None were punished for the ill managery and con-- 
duct of the expedition."—Saker ; Charles J, (an. 1625). 
2. Manner of using. 


“The ready managery of their weapons.”—Decay of 


8, Economy, frugality, husbandry. 


“The court of Rome has, in other instances, so well: 
attested its good mana , that it is not credible 
crowns are conferred gratis."—Decay of Piety. 


4, Moral conduct. 


min’-ag-ing (ag as ig), pr. par., a, & & 
(MANAGE, v.)} 
A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Conducting, guiding, controlling, or ad- 
ministering. 
2. Keonomical, frugal, contriving, planning. 


“Vir Frugi signified, at one and the same time, a 
sober and managing man, an honest man, and & man 
of substance."—Goldsmith; The Bee, No. 5. 


C. As subst.: The same as MANAGEMENT 
(a: ues And let the goodness of the managing 
Rase out the,blot of foul attaining Te ag 
Daniel; Civil Wars, iv. 
ma&n’-a-Iin, s. (0. Dut. manneken, a dimin. 
from man; Fr. mannequin; Ger. mannchen. ) 

1, Ord. Lang.: A little man, a dwarf, a 
mannikin (q.v.). 

“This is a dear manakin to you, Sir Toby.”"— 
Bhakesp. : Twelfth Night, iil. 2. 

2. Ornith. : Pipride, a family of Mesomy 
containing some sixty species ; closely allied 
to the Tyrants. They are all of small size, 
somewhat shy in their habits, and are found 
in the wooded portions of South America. 


* man-ase, s. & v. [MENACE.) 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sieus, -cious = shiis. -ble, -dle, sc. = bel, del. 
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min-a-teé’, + min-a-ti’, * man’-a-tin, 
s. [Etym. doubtful. Agassiz says from the 
native name; McNicoll adopts the etym. given 
in the extract, as does Prof. Flower in Encyc. 
Brit. (ed. 9th), xv. 456.] 

Zool. : Any individual of the genus Manatus 
(g.v.), more particularly M. australis (ameri- 
canus), first discovered by the early Spanish 
colonists. Dr. Haslan was of opinion that 
there were two species of Manatus in America, 
and the northern form he named M, latirostris ; 
they are now generally considered as consti- 
tuting a single species. Desmarest separated 
the African Manatee from its American con- 
gener, on account of cranial differences, not, 


MANATEE, 


however, of great importance, and called it 
M. senegalensis. Manatees are found in the 
creeks, lagoons, and estuaries of some of the 
West India islands, on the American coast, 
from Florida as far as 20° S., in the great 
rivers of Brazil, on the coast of Africa from 
16° N. to 10°S., and in Lake Tchad. They 
are slow and inactive, and quite inoffensive ; 
they browse on aquatic, preferably fluviatile, 
. plants in shallow water. Their numbers are 
rapidly diminishing, as they are hunted for 
the sake of their skin, the oil they yield, and 
their flesh. The Manatee measures from 10 
to 12 feet in length. It has a thick, wrinkled, 
hairless hide, of a dark bluish gray color. 
The eyes are small and deeply sunk, and the 
nostrils are valved slits at the end of the 
snout. : 


“Tts most remarkable feature is the forepaw, occu- 
pying the usual place of the cetacean fin, but bearing 
80 close a resemblance toa human hand that the name 
manatee is generally supposed to have been conferred 
on it by the first Spanish explorers on this account.” 
— Wilson: Prehistoric Man, i. 374. 


+ man-a-ti’,s. [Manatee] 


ma-nat’-i-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. manat(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : Sea-cows ; the single family of Illi- 
ger’s Sirenia, the Herbivorous Cetacea of 
F. Cuvier. The Manatide, however, differ 
from Whales in many important particulars. 
The family contains three genera: Halicoré, 
Manatus, and the recently extinct Rhytina. 


*man’-a-tin, s. [MANaTEE.] 


*ma-na/-tion, s. [Lat. manatio, from mano 
= to flow out.] The act of issuing or flowing 
out of something else. 


man’-a-tis, s. [Mod. Lat., from manatee 
(a.v.).] 

1. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Manatide(q.v.). Body pisciform, ending in a 
shovel-like tail with rounded edges ; no traces 
of hind limbs, either externally or internally ; 
no dorsal fin. The fore limbs are flattened 
paddles, without traces of fingers, but with 
three diminutive flat nails near their extremi- 
ties. The upper tip is tumid, cleft into two 
lobes, which are divaricated to receive food, 
and contracted to seize it and convey it into 
the mouth. Eyes and ear-orifice minute. 
Skin gray, wrinkled, covered with delicate 
hairs ; upper and under-lip setigerous. Two, 
if not three, species are known. They feed 
solely on aquatic vegetation. [MANATEE.] 

2. Paleont. : (See extract). 

“ Extinct species of Manatus have been found in the 
Post-pliocene deposits of Eastern North Aimerica from 
Maryland to Florida,’ Wallace : Geog. Distrib. of 
Animals, ii. 210, 

man’-a-wa, s. [Maori.] The green aromatic 
resin of Avicennia tomentosa, eaten by the 
New Zealanders. 


*man’-bote, s. [A.S. man, and bote.] 


Feudal Law: Compensation paid for the 
killing of a man; espec., compensation paid 
to a lord for the killing of his man or vassal. 


*“ mah’-ca, s. [Mancvs.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, S¥rian. 2, 


manatee—mandarin 


manche (1), maunch, s._ [Fr. manche, from 
Lat. manica =a long sleeve, from manus = 
the hand.] 
*1, Ord. Lang.: A sleeve with long, hang- 
ing ends to it. 
2. Her.: A bearing representing such a 
sleeve. 


“That manch, that moone, this martlet, and that 
d.” Herrick: Hesperides, p. 316. 


mound, 


:*manche-present, s. Agreedy fellow; 
a parasite. 


min’-ché (2), s. [Native name.] 
Naut.: An East Indian boat used on the 
Malabar coast. It has masts raking forward 
and a flat bottom. 


Man-chés-tér, s. (See def.] 
Geog. : A city in the south-west division of 
Lancashire, 


Manchester School, s. 

Politics: A name applied by their opponents 
to the early advocates of Free Trade, whose 
head-quarters were at Manchester. Their 
distinctive tenet was Free Trade, notably in 
corn [Corn Laws]; but through their chief 
“leaders, Messrs. Cobden and Bright, they were 
also identified with protests against a spirit of 
militarism (q v.), which led to their being 
called the ‘‘ peace-at-any-price” party. 

‘What they mean by the Manchester School is 
merely copying a phrase of Mr. Disraeli, which refers, 
Isup , really to the foreign policy which was mure 
prominently, perhaps, advocated by Mr. Cobden and 
Inyself some years ago than by any other two men 
CO Oars aaa i 

Manchester-yellow, s. 

Chem.: Naphthaline yellow, jaune d'or, 
Martius yellow. This dye is the calcium 
or sodium compound of binitro-naphthalinic 
acid (CypHg(NOg)0). It is obtained by adding 
sodic nitrite to a solution of hydrochlorate of 
naphthylamine, until all the naphthyline has 
been converted into diazonaphthol. Manches- 
ter-yellow imparts to wool and silk permanent 
yellow hues, varying from lemon yellow toa 
deep golden colour. It is superior to picric 
acid dye in not being volatilized by steam. 


*manch’-ét, *mainch-et, s.& 0. [Etym. 
doubtful. Probably connected with Fr. man- 
ger = to eat.) 

A. As subst.: A small loaf of fine bread. 

“Of bread made of wheat we have sundrie sorts 

dailie brought to the table, whereof the first and most 
excellent is the mainchet, which we vommonlie call 
wae De BS EEO ¢ Description of England, bk. 

B. As adj. : Fine and white. (Said of bread 
or flour.) 

“Thyrtie quarters of manchet floure.’—3 Kings iv. 

(1551). : 
man-chi-neeél’, s._ [Fr. mancenillier, manza- 
mille; Ital. mancinello; Port. mancenilheira, 
Sp. manzanillo, from manzana = an apple, 
from malum Matianum, a kind of apple, which 
the manchineel resembles. } 

Bot.: Hippomane Mancinella, a euphorbia- 
ceous tree, forty or fifty feet high, growing on 
the sandy coasts of the West Indian Islands, 
Venezuela, Panama, &c. It has ovate or ellip- 
tical shining leaves, with small, inconspicuous 
flowers. It is very poisonous. If a single 
drop of the white juice fall upon the skin it 
will cause a wound extremely difficult to heal. 
The juice of the fruit similarly burns the lips of 
any one who bites it. Deleterious as it is, its 
venomous effects have been much exaggerated 
by credulity. Bignonia leucozylon is said to 
be an antidote to the poison. 

4 Bastard Manchineel : 


Bot. : Cameraria latifolia, one of the Apocy- 
nace. ' 
Man-chod’", Man'-chi, Man-tchod’, s. 
[Native name.] 


1, A native of Manchooria, a territory be- 
longing to the Empire of China. 


2. The language spoken by the natives of 
Manchooria. 
Man-chii-ri-an, Mant-chi-ri-an, a. & 
s. [MAancHoo.] 


A. As adj.: Belonging to or found in Man- 
chooria. 


B. As subst, : The same as MANcHOO (q.v.). 
Manchurian-crane, s. 


Ornith. : Grus viridirostris, Tt is a favourite 
bird among the Chinese, and a considerable 
number of them are kept in captivity at Pekin. 


man’-ci-nite, s. 


*man’-ci-pate, v.t. 


*man-ci-pa-tion, s. 


* man-ci-ple, s. 


*man’-ciis, *man’-ca, s. 


* mand, s. 


man-da-mis, s. 


It is one of the commonest subjects chosen 
by Chinese artists, and their studies of it are 
extremely vigorous. 


Manchurian sub-region, s. 

Geog. & Zool.: An interesting and very pro- 
ductive district, corresponding in the east to 
the Mediterranean sub-region in the West, or 
rather perhaps to all western temperate 
Europe. Its limits are not very well defined, 
but it probably includes all Japan : the Corea 
and Manchuria to the Amour river, and to the 
lower slopes of the Khingan and Peling moun- 
tains, (Wallace: Geog. Dist. of Animals, i. 220.) 


(Named by Jacquot after 
the place where it was stated to have been 
found, Mancino ; suff. -ite (Min.). (See def.)} _ 


Min. : Supposed by Jacquot to be a trisili- 
cate of zinc, but since shown to be a mixture, 
and not to have been found at Mancino, 
Livorno, but at Campiglia, Tuscany. Berthier 
states that the mineral was named after the 
family Mancini. 


[Lat. mancipatus, pr. 
par. of mancipo = to dispose of, from manceps 
= one who acquires anything at an auction : 
manu = in the hand, and capio = to take.] To 
enslave, to bind, to fetter, to tie. - 


“It is no marvel if those have mancipated their 
minds to the judgments of some whom they over- 
admire.”—Bp. Hall: Episcopacy by Divine Right, § 2. 


(MANCIPATE. ] The 
act of mancipating or enslaving ; slavery ; 
involuntary servitude. 


(O. Fr. mancipe, from Lat. 
mancipem, accus. of manceps = one who ac- 
quires anything at an auction. The lis in- 
serted, as in syllable, from Lat. syllaba, par- 
ticiple, from Lat. participium, &c.] A steward, 
a purveyor ; espec., the steward or purveyor 
of a college or inn of court. 


“ Their manciple fell dangerously ill, ( 
Bread must be had, the’ ist went to the mill: 
This simkin moderately stole before, 
Their steward sick, he robb'd them ten times more.” 
Betterton: Miller of Trompington. 


[A.S. mancus.] 
The Anglo-Saxon mark, a coin current both 
in silver and gold. A gold mancus of thirty 
pence was equal to about 7s. 6d. sterling, and 
the silver mancus, weighing about the fifth 
part of an ounce, was about equal tu our 
shilling. 


[Lat. mando = to command, ta 
direct.] A demand ; a question. 


{Lat. = we command or 
direct ; 1st pers. pl. pres. indic. of mando = ta 
command or direct.} 


Law : (See extract), 


“The prerogative writ of mandamme is a command 
issuing in the name of the sovereign from the Queen’s 
Bench, and directed to any person, corporation, oF 
inferior court of judicature requiring them todo some 
particular thing therein specified, which appertaing 
to their office and duty, and which the Queen's Benctz 
has previously determined, or at least supposes to be 
consonant to right and justice. A mandamus lien 
for instance, to compel the admission or restoratiom 
of the party applying to any officeor franchise of a 
public nature, whether spiritual or temporal, te 
academical degrees; to the use of a meeting-house, 
&c.; for the production, inspection, or delivery of 

ublic books and papers. A mandamus may there- 
ore be had to the courts of the City of London, te 
enter up judgment; to the quarter sessions, to hear 
an Spree 3 to the eputenay scourts, to swear a church- 
warden, and the like, This writ is grounded on the 
oath of the party injured, of his own right, and the 
denial of justice below: whereupon a rule is usually 
made, necting the party complained of to show 
cause why a writ of mandamus should not issue: and, 
if he shows no sufficient cause, the writ itself is issued, 
at first in the alternative, either to do thus, or signify 
some reason to the contrary; to which a return, or 
answer, must be made at a certainday. And, if the 
inferior judge, or other person to whom the writ is 
directed, returns or Cros. an insufficient reason, 
then there issues in the second place a peremptory 
mandamus, to do the thing absolutely: to which no 
other return will be admitted, but perfect obedience.” 
—Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch, 4, 


*mand’-ant, s. [Lat. mandans, pr. par. of 


mando = to command, to direct.] The same 
as MANDATOR (q.V.). 


man-da-rin’, s. (Port. mandarin, from Malay 


mantrt =a counsellor, a minister of state, 
from Sanse. mantrin =a counsellor, from man- 
tra =a holy text, a charm, counsel, from 
man = to think, to mind, to know.] A general 
name for a Chinese magistrate, or public 
official, civil or military. 


mandarin-duck, s. 


Ornith.: Dendronessa (Aix) galericulata, a 
beautifully plumaged species from the country 
north of Pekin and the basin of the Southern 


marine; go, pot, 
=6; ey=a qu=kw. 
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TUNGUSE WoMAN. 
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MONGOLIAN. 


2. KIRGHIS. 
5, JAPANESE WOMAN. 


8, CHINESE WoMAN. 
6. TCHUKTCHI. 


7, Cossack, 
11, Aras. 


CAUCASIAN. 


8, GeorGiAN WomAN. 


9. CASHMERIAN. 10, PERSIAN, 


12. Swede. 18 ScoTcHMAN, 14, ITALIAN (8iciLy), 


16. Diak Woman, 
18. SAMoAN Woman. 


M, 
16. MALAY 
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Awour. ItJs highly prized in China, and Sir 
John Bowring, in 1850, had extreme difficulty 


MANDARIN-DUCK. 


in obtaining a few couples for transmission to 
England. The mandarin-duck breeds freely 
in captivity. 

mandarin-orange, s. 

Bot.: Citrus nobilis, a variety of Citrus 
Aurantium, 


maAn-da-rin,, v.t. [MANpary, s.] 
eing : To give an orange colour to silk or 
wool by the action of nitric acid, which par- 
tially decomposes the surface of the fibre. 


* man rin’-éss, . in ; 
~¢s3.) A female mandarin. jis gpa 


* man-da-rin’-ic, a. (Eng. mandarin ; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to a mandarin; befitting a 
mandarin. 


*man-da-rin-ism, s. (Eng. mandarin ; 
-ism.] Government by mandarins ; the spirit 
or character of mandarins. 


maAn-da-tar-y, man’-da-tor-j, s._ [Fr. 
mandatuire, from Lat. mandatum = a mandate 
(q-v.); Sp. & Ital. mandatorio.} 

*I, Ord. Lang.: A person to whom a com- 
mand, charge, or mandate has been given. 

“Sending their mandatory 

Doctor Hammond's jodging” Pest Tela? Ham. 
mond, p. viii. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Canon Law: A person to whom the Pope 
has, by his prerogative, given a mandate or 
order for his benefice. F 

2. Common Law: One who is authorized, 
and undertakes without a recompense, to do 
some act for another in respect to the thing 
bailed to him. 


maAn’-date, s. [Fr. mandat, from Lat. man- 
datum =a charge, order, or command, neut. 
sing. of mandatus, par. of mando = to 
command ; Sp. & Ital. mandato.) 

I, Ord. Lang.: An order, a command, a 
charge, an injunction, a commission. 

“Oh, that my mind were equal to fulfil 
The ears Jovaas a which they are 
Wor h: White Doe of Rylstone, (Introd.) 

Il. Technically : 

1. Canon Law: A rescript of the Pope com- 
manding the ordinary collator to put the per- 
son therein named in possession of the first 
vacant benefice in his collation. 

2. Eng. Law; A judicial charge, command, 
or commission ; abatement of goods without 
reward, to be carried from place to place, or 
to have some act performed about them. 

3. Scots Law: A contract by which one per- 
son employs another to act for him in the 
management of his affairs, or in some particu- 
lar department of them, which employment the 
person accepts, and agrees toact. The person 
giving it is called the mandant or mandator, 
and the person undertaking the mandatory. 


* man-da-tor, s. [Lat., from mandatus, pa. 
par. of mando = to command, to direct.) 
I. Ord. Lang.: A director; one who gives 
orders or directions. 
oy , bu 
2 ee ee aie age! 
Parergon. 
Il. Law: 
1, A bailer of goods, 
2. A person who deputes another to per- 
form a mandate. [ManpaTE, II. 3.] 


man’-da-tor-JY, a. & s. (Lat. mandatorius.] 


A. As adj.: Containing a mandate, com- 
mand, precept, or injunction ; directory. 


“He usurped more than a mandatory nomination ot 
the bishop to be consecrated."—Abp. Usher: On 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, 


cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; 


mandarin—mandrake 


B,. As subst.: The same as Manpatrary 
(q.v.). 


man-dél'- i ; m i 
pe a-mide, s. [Eng. mandel(ic), and 


OgHs"CHOH 
Chem.: OgHyOg'NHj= 
JON Hy, 


Obtained by heating to 180° in a sealed tube, 
a mixture of benzoic aldehyde, hydrogen 
cyanide, and water. It crystallizes in rhombic 
or hexagonal tables, soluble in water and 
boiling alcohol, slightly soluble in ether, and 
melts at 131°. Heated with baryta water to 
186°, it is converted into barium mandelate 
(CeH7O;),Ba, which crystallizes in rhombic 
tables, soluble in water. 


man’-dél-ate, s. [Eng., &c., mandel(ic); -ate.) 

Chem. : A salt of mandelic acid. 

] Ammonic mandelate isa yellowish-white 
powder, difficult to crystallize. Soluble in 
water and alcohol. Baric mandelate crystal- 
lizes in needles, slightly soluble in water, 
insoluble in alcohol. The copper salt is a 
beautiful light blue powder, which, when 
heated, gives off bitter almond oil. 


maAn-dél’-ic, a. [Ger. mandel = an almond ; 
Eng. suff, -ic.) (See the compound.) 


mandelic-acids, s. pl. 

Chem. : CgHs03 = CgH5'CH(OH):CO-OH. 
Phenylglycollic acid. Formobenzoic acid. 
An acid prepared by heating bitter almond 
oil with hydrochloric or pnats acids, and 
extracting by means of ether. It crystallizes 
in prisms or tables, very soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether, and melts at 115° with loss 
of water into a yellow oil, which on cooling 
solidifies toa gum. Heated above its melting 
point, it diffuses an agreeable odour resembling 
white-thorn blossoms. Mandelic-acid con- 
tains the elements of bitter almond oil and 
formic acid. It neutralises bases completely, 
and expels carbonic acid from its compounds. 


* mande-ment, * maunde - ment, s. 
[CoMMANDMENT.] A command, a command- 
ment, a mandate. . 


“ He schewed the Erle ere the 's 
Rog - pape 


mandement.’ 
de Brumne, p. 307. 


man-der,s. [MavunvER.] 
man-dér-il, s. [ManpreEL.] 


man’-dé-ville, s. (Prob. a corrupt. of O. Fr. 
mandil, mandille.|) {(Manpit.] The same as 
MANDILION (q.V.). 

man’-di-ble, s. [From. Lat. mandibula and 
mariibulum, from mando = to chew ; Fr. man- 
dibule; Prov. & Sp. mandibula.] 

Anatomy : 

1. Human: The inferior maxilla, or two 
mandibles may be said to be united in the in- 
ferior maxilla or lower jaw. (Quain.) 

2. Comparative: 

(1) (Among Vertebrates in general): The 
lower jaw answering to the mawilla inferior in 
man. [l.] (Huzley.) 

(2) (Among Birds, pl.): The upper and lower 
rostra of the beak. (Hucaley.) 

(8) obra Arthropoda, pl.): Thew nce pair 
of cephalic appendages used as jaws. ti usley.) 

In insects the term is restricted to the upper 
and outer pair of jaws. (Owen.) 
(4) (Among Molluscs): Used of the beak in 
phalopoda. (Nicholson.) 


man-dib-u-la (pl. man -dib’- u-1ee), s. 
(Lat. =a juw.] A mandible (q.v.). 


man-dib’-u-lar, a. (Manprsuta.] Pertain- 
ing or ey ad to the jaw. Thus there is a 
mandibular arch. 


maAn-dib-u-la’-ta, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Mod. 
Lat. mandibulatus, from Lat. mandibula, man- 
dibulum.] ([ManprB.eE.) 

Entom, : According to Clairville, Stephens, 
&c., a primary division jor sub-class of insects 
containing those which have jaws for masti- 
cation, as distinguished from those which 
have asuctorial mouth. [Insrcr.] 

maAn-dib-u-late, a. & s, (Manpisunar.] 

A. As adjective: 

Entom. : Having mandibles, as distinguished 
from a suctorial mouth. 

B. As substantive : 

Entom. : An insect of the sub-class Mandi- 
bulata (q.v.). 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; 
-tion, -sion = zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, 
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man-dib’-u-lat-éd, «. [Manvreurarx.] 


The same as MANDIBULATE, @. (q.V.). 


man-di-bi’-li-form, a. (Lat. mandibula, 
mandibulum = a jaw, and forma = form.) 
1, Zoology ; Having the form of a mandible. 
2. Entom.: Having the lower jaws hard, 
horny, and like the upper jaws in form. 


* man’-dil, s. (0. Fr. mandil, mandille, from 
Lat. manteluum, mantelum =a table-cloth, a 
cloak, a mantle.] A sort of cloak or mantle. 


*maén-dil’-idn (i as s. (0. Fr. mandil; 
Ital. mandiglione.] A’kind of loose garment - 
a soldier's cloak, 


“A manditlion, that did with buttons meet, 

Of purple, large, and full of folds, curl’d with a 

warmful nap.” Chapman: Homer ; Iliad x. 
man’-di-6c, man’-i-d 1000, 

F OC, ce, s. [From mand: 
its name in Brazil.] ; 

Bot.: A euphorbiaceous plant, Manihot 
utilissima. [Cassava, Manrnor.] 


mandioc-plant, s. [Manp1oc.} 
* mand-ment, s. [MANDEMENT.] 


mian’-do-line, man’-d6-lin, s._ (Fr. man- 
doline, mandole, mandore, from Ital. mandola, 
mandora, } 

Music: An Italian fretted guitar, so called 
from its almond shape. There are several 
varieties, each with different tunings. The Nea- 
politan, considered the most perfect, has four 
strings tuned like the violin, i.e., G, D, A, E. 
The Milanese, next in favour, has five double 


MANDOLINE,. 


strings tuned G, C, A, D, E. A plectrum is 
used in the right hand, and the left is em- 
ployed in stopping the strings. Itis written 
on the G clef. In the Neapolitan mandoline 
the E strings are of catgut, the A strings of 
steel, the D strings of copper, and the G 
strings of catgut covered with copper-wire. 
The compass is about three octaves. 


* man’-dom, s. (Eng. man; -dom.] The 
state of being a man; manhood ; men collec- 
tively. (H. B. Browning.) 


man’-dore, s. [Fr.] 
Music: The same as MANDOLINE (q.v.)}. 


maAn-drag’-or-a, s. [Gr. uardpaydpas (man- 
dragoras). 
1. Ord. Lang.: A soporific potion prepared 
from some plant of the genus described under 
2. [MANDRAKE.] ¥ 


“Give me to drink mandragora.” 
Shakesp. ; Antony & Cleopatra, i, 5. 
2. Bot.: A 


\ enus of Solanacew, tribe 
Atropee. Mandragora officinalis is the man- 
drake. 


man’-drake, s. [Manpracora.] 

1. Anthrop. & Folk-lore: From the rude 
resemblance of the bifurcated root to the 
human figure many superstitious notions have 
gathered round this plant. Columella calls it 
semihomo (y. 19), and Pliny speaks of the pre- 
cautions with which it was to be plucked up 
(H. N., xxv. 94). Bulleine’s Bulwark of Defence 
is a mine of quaint lore on the subject, and 
Browne (Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. vi.) follows 
in his track. On being torn from the ground, 
the mandrake was See to utter groans in- 
spiring horror (Cyril Towrnowr: Atheist’s Tra- 
gedy, V. 1), causing madness (Shakesp. ; Rom, 
& po iv. 3; Webster: Duchess of Malfi, ii. 5), 
or even death (Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iti. 2 
It was an emblem of incontinence (Shakesp. : 2 
Henry IV., iii. 2); soporific qualities were at- 
tributed to it (Marlowe : Jew of Malta, v. 1); it 
was used in magic (Nabbes : Microcosmus, iv.), 
and formed an ingredient in love-potions 
(Burton ; Anat. of Melan. (ed, 1881), p. 550). 

2. Scrip.: Heb. ONT (dhudhaim), a pl. 
word, correctly rendered in the A. V., man- 
drakes (Genesis xxx. 14, 15, 16 ; Song of Solo- 
mon vii. 13). 

mandrake-apple, s. 

Bot.: The fruit of the mandrake. It is 
beautiful, fragrant, and in no way poisonous. 


expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
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min’-drél, min’-dril, * man-der-il, s. 
[A corrupt. of Fr. mandrin =a punch, a 
mandrel, prob. from Gr. wavdpa (mandra) = an 
enclosed space, a sheepfold, the bed in which 
the stone of a ring is set.] 

1, Lathe: An arbor or axis on which work 
is temporarily placed to be tured. The 
arbor which revolves in the head-stock of a 
lathe and carries the upper pulley, and also 
the chuck or face-plate if one be used. 

2. Mach.: The revolving spindle of a cir- 
eular saw or acircular cutter. As the annular 
bush slips upon the mandrel, its conical face 
penetrates the central orifice in the saw and 
maintains its concentricity ; an elastic pack- 
ing intervenes between the bush and the end 
collar. 

3. Forg.: A round rod of any desired dia- 
meter, used in giving an interior cylindrical 
form to a forging, as a nut or hollow spindle. 

4, Cast.: A plug around which a body of 
metal or glass is cast. 


mandrel-lathe, s. <A lathe adapted for 
turning hollow work, which is clasped by a 
chuck on the end of the mandrel in the head- 
stock ; or for turning long work which is 
supported by the head and tail centres. It 
is the usual form of well-made lathes for 
metal and wood-turning. 


man-drill, s. [Fr. mandritlie, from the native 
name. (Buffon.) Huxley thinks the English is 
from man, and drill = a man-like ape (Man’s 
Place in Nature, p. 10).] 

Zool.: Cynocephalus Maimon (Mormon), an 
African baboon. It was well known to the 
ancients, and Aristotle speaks of it (H. A., 
2, 11, 2) under the name of Chceropithecus 
(Hog-Ape). A full-grown male measures 
about five feet, when erect; the hair is light 
olive-brown above, and silvery-white beneath. 
It has a small pointed yellow beard, and a 
tuft of hair on the top of the head, which 
gives the whole face a triangular appearance. 
Nicholson says (Zoology, p. 738) that-—it is 
‘‘rendered probably without exception the 
most disgustingly hideous of living beings by 
the possession of large blood-red natal cal- 
losities, and of enormous cheek-protuberances 
striped with brilliant colours in alternate 
ribs.” Mandrills are insectivorous; and, in 
addition to their immense canine teeth, ap- 
proach the Carnivora in many points of 
anatomical detail. 


* min’-du-ca-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. man- 
duco=to chew; Sp. manducable.} Capable 
of being manducated or chewed ; fit for eating. 


{ man’-du-cate, v.t. [Lat. manducatus, pa. 
par. of manduco, an extension of mando = to 
chew.} To chew, to masticate, to eat. 


“ When he manducates such unwholesome, such un- 
pleasant fruit.”—Bishop Taylor; Sermons, p. 252. 


t man-du-ca/-tion, s.  [Lat. manducatio, 
from manducatus, pa. par. of manduco = to 
chew; Fr. manducation; Sp. manducacion ; 
Ital. manducazione.] The act of chewing, 
masticating, or eating. 


“The sum then of Archbishop Cranmer’s doctrine 

on this head is: 1. That John vi. is not to be inter- 
reted of oral manducation in the sacrament.”— 
aterland - Works, vii. 141. 


¢ man’-du-ca-tor-¥, a. [Eng. manducat(e); 
-ory.| Pertaining to, fit for, or employed in 
chewing or masticating : as, manducatory or- 
gans. 
man-du-ciis, s. (Lat. = a glutton.) 
Greek & Roman Antiq.: A comical figure, 


representing a glutton or gormandizer, carried 
in processions and comedies to create laughter. 


mane, s. [Icel. mén(genit. manar, pl. manar); 
cogn. with Sw. & Dan. man; Dut. maan; 
0. Dut. mane; Ger. mahne; O. H. Ger. mana; 
Wel. myngen = a mane, from mwn = the neck.] 
The long hair growing on the upper part of 
the neck of some animals, as horses, lions, 
&c., and hanging down on one or both sides. 


Cd Each wave was crested with tawny foam, 
Like the mane of a chestnut steed.” 
Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, i, 28. 


mane-sheet, s. A sort of covering for 
the upper part of a horse’s head, 
maned, a. [Eng. man(e); -ed.] Having a mane. 
maned ant-eater, s. [ANT-EATER.] 
maned fruit-bat, s. 


Zool.: Pleropus jubatus, a native of the 
Philippine islands. 


mandrel—manganese 


* mane’-faire, s. [O. Fr.] 
Old Armour: Armour for the mane of a horse. 


ma-nége’ (ge as zh), s. (Fr. manége or 
manege, from Ital. maneggio = management of 
ahorse.] A school for training horses and 
for teaching horsemanship; a riding-school ; 
the art or science of breaking, training, and 
riding horses ; horsemanship. [MANAGE, s.] 


* ma-nége’ (ge as Zh), v.t. [Manxcz, s.] To 
break in and train a horse for riding or for 
graceful performances, 


ma/-néh, s. [Heb. 12) (maneh); cf. Gr. pra 
(mna).} (Moova.] 

Weights & Measures: A weight among the 
ancient Hebrews. Its amount cannot be pre- 
cisely determined ; the passage (Hzek. xlv. 12) 
relating to the subject being ambiguous. It 
may mean that there were three manehs, one 
of twenty shekels, one of twenty-five shekels, 
and one of fifteen; or it may signify that the 
maneh was = 20 + 25 + 15 = 60 shekels. 
Gesenius thinks the former to be the more 
probable hypothesis. . 


min’-8-quin (qu as k), s._ [Fr. mannequin 
=a manikin (q.v.).] An artist’s model made 
of wood or wax. 

* man-ere, * man-er, 5. 


* ma-nér-i-al, a. 


[MANNER.] 
[MANORIAL.] 


ma-nés, s. pl. [Lat., prob. from * manis, 
* manus = good; the first form survives in 
‘immanis = huge, immense; the second in 
Genita Mana =the good mother, to whom, 
Pliny (Hist. Nat., xxix. 14) says, the Romans 
used to sacrifice a puppy.] 

Roman Myth. : The Good Ones, a euphemis- 
tic expression for the infernal deities (as 
benevolent spirits) opposed to larve and 
lemures (q.v.). In the description of the 
funeral rites of Polydorus, Virgil (4n. iii. 
62-68) has a noted passage on the ceremonies 
with which the Manes were worshipped. 
The term was also applied to shades not yet 
deified. The Manes might be called up by 
magic (ib. iv. 490), they were invoked to be 
present at funeral rites (v. 99), and from them 
came deceptive dreams (vi. 897). Tylor 
(Prim. Cult., 1872, ii. 120), mentioning that 
the Romans inscribed on their tombs ‘‘ D, M.” 
(Diis Manibus), remarks that ‘‘ the occurrence 
of this ‘D. M.’ in Christian epitaphs is an 
often noticed case of religious survival.” 


manes-gods, s. pl. 
Compar. Religions: The Dii Manes of the 
Romans. [Manzs.] 


“The early Romans, ascribing to thelr manes-gods 
a love of human blood, duly administered: to it.”— 
Herbert Spencer : Prin. of Sociol., i. (App., p. 1.) 


manes-worship, s. 


Anthrop.: The term adopted by Tylor to 
denote the worship of the dead, whether of 
an ancestor of the particular worshipper, or 
of some deified hero of his race. It has a 
very wide range both in time and space. 
Herbert Spencer (Prim. Sociol., vol. i., ch. 
xx.) thinks it developed from the universal— 
or almost universal—belief in an other-self, 
which survived after death, and that manes- 
worship was the outcome of a desire and 
endeavour to propitiate the ghost. He brings 
forward evidence as to its existence among 
Turanians and Aryans, and notes that among 
the Jews the offerer of first-fruits to Jehovah 
was required to say that he had not “given 
thereof for the dead.” (Deut, xxvi. 14; ef. 
Eccles. vii. 33; Tobit iv. 17.) Sir John Lub- 
bock (Orig. of Civil., 1882, p. 318) says 
of manes-worship that it “is a natural de- 
velopment of the dread of ghosts,” and both 
Tylor (Prim. Cult., 1873, ii. 120) and Spencer 
(loc. cit.) see in the cultus of saints in the 
Roman Church ‘a survival of the manes wor- 
ship of a less advanced age.” [HactoLaTRY.] 

“To sum up the whole history of manes-worship, it 
is plain that in our time the dead still receive worship 
from far the larger half of mankind, and it may have 
been much the same ever since the remote periods of 


primitive culture in which the religion of the manes 
probably took its rise.”—Tylor : Prim. Cult. (1873), ii. 23, 


manes-worshipper, s. One who wor- 
ships the spirits of the departed ; one who 
practises manes-worship (q.V.). 

“The Chinese manes-worshi; th ter 
barbarians come back. . . ERAN wien his 
time-honoured creed.” —Tylor : Prim. Cult. (1873), i. 143, 

4] A copious bibliography will be found in 
Lubbock and Tylor. 


et 


ma-nét-ti, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
“ Hort.: A variety of rose, used as a dwart 
stock in budding. 


-nét/-ti-a, s. [Named after Xavier Ma+ 

ee oot of ne botanical garden cat 

Florence, and author of Regnum Vegetabile, 
1756. (Paaton.)] 

Bot. : A genus of Cinchonacez, family Cin- 
chonide. It consists of climbing undershrubs 
from tropical America. The root of Manettia 
cordifolia is valued in Brazil as a medicine in 
dropsy and dysentery. 


*man’-fil, * man-fill, «. [Eng. man, 
and full.) Having the spirit of a man ; bold, 
spirited, daring, brave, courageous. 

“ Ne great emprises for to take in hand, , 
Sheding of blood, ne manjfuill hardinesse,” 
Chaucer: Complaint of the Black Knight. 

min’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. manful; -ly.] In a 
manful, brave, or courageous manner ; like a 
man; boldly, bravely. 

Gis: bi rushed and neat, . 
Hi one ey oe A spews Cowper: John Gilpia. 


| min’-fil-néss, *man’-ful-nésse, s 


(Eng. manful ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being manful; manliness, bravery, boldness, 
courage, spirit. 

“Daniell, then Byshoppe of Wynchestre, sent this 
Wenefride to Rome with his letters of commendacion 
for his manfulnesse ther shewed.’—BSale: English 
Votaries, pt. i. 


mang, prep. [A.S. gemang.] In the midst of, 
among (q.Vv.). 
“ An’ out a handfu’ gie him ; 
Syne bade him slip frae ’mang the folk, 
Sometime when nae ane see'd him.” 
Burns: Halloween, 17. 
min’-ga-bey, s. [From Mangabey in Madat 
gascar, of which place Buffon supposed it te 
be a native.) F 
Zool.: Cercopithecus Aithiops, an African 
monkey. Colour reddish-brown, becoming 
red on the top of the head. There is a white 
band between the eyes, which is continued on 
each side to the back of the neck, whence itd 
popular name, White Eyelid Monkey. The 
last molar in each lower jaw resembles those 
of Semnopithecus. 


man’-ga-nate, s. 
-ate.) : 
Chem. : A salt of manganic acid. 


man-ga-nese, s. [A word formed by Gahn 
by metathesis, from magnesium, the namé 
which he first gave it.] 

Chem. : Symbol, Mn ; atomic weight, 55. A 
diatomic metallic element, proved by Pott, in 
1740, to be distinct from iron, but the metal 
itself was first eliminated by Gahn (1774). It 
occurs chiefly in the form of peroxide (black 
oxide of manganese), and as sulphide and car* 
bonate. The metal has been prepared in twé 
ways : first, by reducing the oxide with oil and 
charcoal in a closed crucible, and also by ret 
ducing the fluoride by sodium in a hessian 
crucible heated in a blast furnace. The metal 
obtained by the first method is soft and brittle, 
and has a specific gravity of 8°013; that by 
the second is brittle, but hard enough t¢ 
scratch glass, sp. gr. =7°206. Both varieties 
have a grayish-white colour, but by exposure 
to the air speedily becomes oxidized. Man. 
ganese-enters into compounds both as a basé 
and also as an acid radical. It forms several 
well-characterized oxides. 


manganese-apatite, s. 

Min,.: A variety of apatite (q.v.) found at 
Horrsjéberg, Wermland, Sweden, and said td 
contain a notable amount of protoxide o! 
manganese. 4 


manganese-brucite, s. 
Min. : A variety of Brucite (q.v.), containing 
over 14 per cent. of protoxide of manganese 


Occurs with hausmannite at the Jakobsber; 
mine, Wermland, Sweden, ; 


manganese-chloride, s.’ 

Min.: According to Scacchi, this mineral 
occurred, associated with chloride of magne 
sium, in the saline encrustations or sublima 
beg formed at Vesuvius at the eruption o} 

855. 


manganese-hedenbergite, s. ; 

Min. : A variety of hedenbergite (q.v.), con 
taining above six per cent. of protoxide ot 
manganese. Occurs at Vester-Silfberget, Da 
larne, Sweden. 


[Eng., &e. mangan(ic), 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot 
or, wore. wolf, work, who, sn; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, e=6é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


I AE ae tae ote in ee 


bs manganese-idocrase, S 
Min. : A variety of Vesuvianite (q.v.), oc- 
curring in brown slender crystals at Sa” and 
San Marcel, Piedmont. According to an anal- 
ysis py Sismonda, it contains over seven per 
cent. of protoxide of manganese. 


manganese-oxide, s. 

Min. : The same as Braunite, HAUSMAN- 
NITE, MANGANITE, PstLoMELANE, and PyRo- 
LUusITE (see these words). 


manganese-phosphate, s. 
Min.: The same as Tripurre (q.v.) and 
TRIPHYLINE (qv). 


Manganese-silicate, s. 
Min. : The same as RHODONITE (q.¥.), and 
TrpuRolte (q.v.). 


manganese-sulphide, s. 
Min. : The same as ALABANDITE (q.¥v.), and 
HAvERITE (q.v.). 


manganese-tantalite, s. 

Min.: A variety of Tantalite (q.v.), or 
Columbite (q.v.), of a reddish to blackish- 
brown colour, by transmitted light a fine red. 
An approximate analysis yielded, tantalic 

colum bic) acid, 85°5 ; protoxide of manganese, 

“01; protoxide of iron, 3°42; lime, 114. Oc- 
curs, with various other minerals, at Utoe, 
Sweden. 

J Manganese-alum = Apjohnite ; Manganese- 
Amphibole = Rhodonite ; Manganese-arsenide 
= Kaneite ; Manganese-blende, Manganese- 
glance = Alabandite ; Man ‘orate = Sus- 
sexite; Man, ‘bonate = Rhodochrosite ; 
Manganese-chrysolite = Tephroite : Magnesite- 
epidote = Piedmontite ; Manganese- et = 
Spessartite ; and Manganese-spar = ite. 


nés-i-an, a [Eng. manganes(e) ; 
~ian.) Pertaining to, or consisting of man- 
ganese ; having qualities of manganese. 


man-ga-nés-ic, a. [Eng. manganes(e); -ic.] 
The ath ore (q.v.). in is 


man-ga-nés-i-iim, s. [Maanesrom.] 


man-giin’-ic, a. (Eng. mangan(ese) ; -ic.] 
Obtained from manganese (q.v.). 


manganic-acid, s. 

Chem. : This acid cannot exist in the free 
state. It is found in combination when 
eaustic-potash is fused with levigated man- 
ganic oxide, but the salt is very unstable. 


manganic-dioxide, s. 

Chem. : MnOg. A neutral substance occur- 
ring in the minerals pyrolusite and varvicite. 
The facility with which it parts with a portion 
ofits oxygen renders it a very Valuable oxi- 
dizing agent in the chemical laboratory, as 
well as in some manufactures, 


*“manganic-oxide, s. 
Chem: Mno03. Occurs In nature as the 
mineral braunite. 


maAn’-gan-i s. (Ger. mangan = man- 
ganese ; at (Min.). Named by Haidin- 
ger; Ger. manganit.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in stals longitudinally striated. Crystals 
ethan rs twinned. Hardness, 4°0; sp. gr. 
4°2 to 4°4; lustre, sub-metallic ; colour, dark 
steel-gray to iron-black; streak, reddish- 
brown, opaque, though sometimes translucent 
in thin splinters. mpos.: sesquioxide of 
manganese, 89°8 ; water, 10°2; corresponding 
with the formula Mn)03HO. Occurs in metal- 
liferous veins in many parts ro the eee the 
finest crystallized specimens, however, having 
been found in veins traversing felsite at Ilfeld, 
Hartz, Germany. 

miain-ga’-ni-iim, s. [Mancanestvus.] 
miin-gan-6., pref. [MANGANESE.] 


ma&n-gan-é-cAl-gite, s. (Pref. mangano-, 
and Eng. calcite ; Ger. manganocaleit.] 

Mineralogy : 

1, A mineral occurring in rhombic prisms 
and sheaf-like groups of crystals, also diverg- 
ing, and resembling aragonite (q.v.). | Hard- 

- ness, 4 to 5; sp. gr. 3°037; 1 , vitreous ; 
colour, fiesh- to white faintly tinged with 
red; streak, colourless. Compos.: & car- 
ponate of manganese, with carbonates of 
lime, magnesia, and iron, Found at Schem- 
nitz, Hungary 


nna nasa 
boul, port, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; 
ap ; ripe fetaneeclet -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, 


-cian, -tian = shan. 


manganesian—manglor 


2, A variety of calcite (q.v.), containin, 
variable amounts of carbonate of imanganese 


min’-gan-d-lite, s. [Pref. mangano-, and 
Gr, Ac@os (lithos)=a stone ; Ger. manganolith.} 


Min. : The same as Ruoponire (q.v.). 


mian-gan-6-phyll-ite, s. (Pref. mangano-, 
and Gr. ovAdov (phullon) = a leaf; Ger. man- 
ganophyll.] 

Min.: A micaceous mineral, occurring in 
thin scales. Colour, bronze to copper-red ; 
streak, pale red. Compos.: silica, 88°50 ; 
aluniina, 11°0; protoxide of manganese, 21°40 ; 
protoxide of iron, 8°78 ; lime, 3°20; magnesia, 
15°01; potash and soda, 5°51; loss by igni- 
tion, 1°60. Dissolves in hydrochloric acid 
siliea separating in the form of the original 
scales. Closely related to Alurgite (q.v.). 
Found with many mineral species at Palsters, 
Filipstad, Sweden. 


min-gan-$-si-dér-ite, s. (Pref, mangano-, 
and Eng. siderite.) ae 
Min.: A variety of rhodochrosite (q.v.) 
containing carbonate of iron, An approximate 
analysis yielded a result which corresponded 
nearly to the formula 2MnCOg + FeCO3. 
Found in globular forms resembling sphero- 
siderite (q.v.) at various places in Hungary. 


miin - giin’-6-site, s. [Pref, mangano-; s 
connective, and suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An isometric mineral, oecurring in 
minute octahedral and dodecahedral erystals, 
but rarely in cubes. Cleavage, cubic. Hard- 
ness, 5 to. 6; sp. gr. 5°18; lustre, vitreous ; 
colour, emerald-green when fresh broken, but 
becoming black on exposure, Compos.: pro- 
toxide of manganese, 98°04; protoxide of iron, 
0°42 ; magnesia, 1-71; lime, 0°16, the resulting 
formula being MnO: isomorphous with peri- 
clase (q.v.). Found with various minerals in 
a manganesian dolomite, also in calcite and 
brucite (q.v.), in localities in Sweden. 


mAn-gan-6-stib’-i-ite, s. [Pref. mangano-; 
Lat. stibiwm, from Gr, ortf: (stibi)= antimony, 
and suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A black granular mineral resembling 
hausmannite, but of a blacker colour, Crys- 
tallization probably orthorhombic. Compos. : 
antimonic acid, 24°09; arsenic acid, 7°44; pro- 
toxide of manganese, 55°77 ; protoxide of iron, 
5°0; lime, 4°62; magnesia, 3°0, conducting to 
the formula, 10MnO(S8b,As)905. 


man’-gan-oiis, a. [Eng. manganese); -ous.] 

(See the compound.) 

manganous-oxide, s. 

Chem, : MnO, is a basie body, obtained by 
heating the carbonate in a current of hydrogen. 

mi&n-gan-sklér’-ite, s. [Ger. mangan = 

manganese ; Gr. oxdnpés (skleros) = hard, and 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as RHODONITE (q.V.). 

* mAng’-corn, * méng’-corn, * mong- 
corn, s. [A.8. mengan = to mix, to mingle 
(Prov. Eng. meng, ming), and Eng, corm] A 
crop of several varieties of corn grown to- 
gether; a mixture of wheat and rye or other 
species of corn. 

*mangége, v.t. (Fr. manger, from Lat. mandu- 
co=to chew.) [Manpucare.] To eat. 

*¥e have manged overe muche that maketh yow be 


syke. Piers Plowman, p. 142, 
mange, s. [From the adj. mangy (q.v.); Fr. 
mangeson.] 


Vet. Surg. : A disease of the skin occurring 
in dogs, horses, cattle, &c., and similar to the 
itch in human beings. 

“Don Carlos his pockets so ane had filled, 


‘That his mite cured. 
= achesed pri of the Poets for the Bays. 
mAn-gel wir’-zel, s. [MANGoLp-wurzEL.] 


man’-gér, s. (Fr. mangeotre, from manger = 
to eat, from Lat, manduco = to chew. } 

1. Ord. Lang.: A trough or box in which 
corn or fodder is placed for horses or cattle ; 
usually accompanied by a rack for hay. 

“ As though they were not fallen in a puddle of dicts, 


but rubbed and layde in litter vnder the manger ai 
theyr ease."—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 1189, 


2. Shipwright.: A space abaft the hawse- 
holes on the working-deck, bounded by planks 
lying athwartships, and serving to prevent the 
water that comes in at the hawse-holes from 
flooding the rest of the deck. 
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manger-board, s. 
7 ee The a a buikhead on a ship's 
ec separates the fi the oth 
sera ra boy manger from the other 


* man’-gér-y¥, * man-ger-ie, s. (Fr. man- 
ger = to eat.) The act of eating. 
“ All the whil 
Had held panne 
by Chaucer : Coke's Tale. 
min-gif'-ér-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Eng., 
io and Lat, fero=to bear, to pro- 


Bot.: A genus of Anacardiacem, consisting 
of trees of alternate, stalked, entire leaves, 
and panicles of small pinkish or yellowish 
flowers. Mangifera indica is the Man ‘0 (q.¥.). 
The fruit. of M. sylvatica is uged m Tndia 
medicinally, The coarse-flavoured fruit of 
M. fetida is eaten in Tenasserim, of which 
the tree is a native, and where it is cultivated. 


man’-8i-lY, adv. (Eng. mangy; -ly.]) In & 
mangy manner ; foully, meanly. 
“Oh, thi 
Poorly, and acurtity i is sou ew 
j Beawm. & Flet.: The False One, ti. 8, 
man’-gi-néss, * maun-gy-nesse, s. [Eng, 
mangy ; ~ness.] The quality or state of being 
mangy; the state of being infected with the 
mange. 


mangle (1), v.t. [A weakened form of man- 
kelen, a freq. from Mid. Eng. manken = to 
maim, from A.S. be-mancian = to mutilate, 
from Lat. mancus = maimed, mutilated.] 

1, Lit. : To maim, to mutilate; to ent with 
repeated blows so as to leave a ragged or 
jagged wound ; to hack, to lacerate; to dis- 
figure by cutting or hacking. 

“Had thy mangled bleeding corse been found, 

Thy relics reposed in jan ground.” 
Pitt: Virgil; dneid, vi. 

2, Fig. : To destroy the symmetry or com- 
pleteness of ; to mutilate; to spoil or mar by 
bungling, ignorance, or mismanagement, 

“The organ part was thoroughly mangled.”—Athen- 

@um, Feb, 25, 1882. 

man’-gle (2), v.t. [Dut. mangelen = to roll 
with a rolling-pin; mangel-stok = a rolling- 
in; Ital. mangano; a modification of Low 

t. manganum, manganus =a mangonel (q.v.), 
from Gr. udyyavoy (mangganon).| To roll or 
smoothe clothes with a mangle ; to calender. 

“Might have got up my linen as I came along—ha! 

ha!—not a bad idea that—queer thing to have it 
mangled when it’s on one.”—Dickens : Pickwick, ch, xv. 


mangle, s. [Manatx (2), v.] A machine in 
which damp clothes are smoothed by roller 
pressure. The old-fashioned mangle had a 
box weighted with stones and reciprocating 
upon rollers which ran to and fro upon the 
clothes, spread upon a polished table beneath. 
The improved mangle for smoothing and 
stretching woven goods previous to starchin, 
and calendering, has a number of rollers fixe 
in a strong frame, and capable of being forced 
together by levers or screws. In some mangles, 
the bottom rollers have grooves diverging 
from the centre, so as to spread the cloth out- 
wardly towards each edge as it passes through, 
removing the creases. 


“Regular mangle—Baker’s patent—not a crease in 
my coat."—Dickens: Pickwick, ch. xv. 


mangle-rack, s. 

Mach.: A rack having teeth or opposite 
sides engaged by a pinion, which meshes with 
the opposite sides alternately. Thus the con- 
tinuous rotary motion of the pinion is.con- 
verted into a reciprocating motion. 


mangle-wheel, s. <A wheel used in 
mangles for pressing clothes, having a curved 
double rack upon it, the object being to drive 
the weighted box, by means of a continuous 
rotary motion of the driving-pinion, to the 
shaft of which a handle is attached. As the 
pinion is rotated, it passes from the inside 
to the outside teeth of the rack alternately, 
giving a reciprocating rotary motion to the 
wheel, which drives the box to and fro. The 
shaft of the pinion traverses a groove in the 
wheel as the pinion passes from one side of 
the rack to the other. 


man’-glér (1), s. (Eng. mangl(e) (1), v. ; -er-J 
1. One who mangles, mutilates, or breaks 
in cutting ; one who mutilates or disfigures. 
“ Coarse manglers of the human face divine, 
Paint on.” Tickelt : To Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
2. A machine for grinding meat, to render 
it more easy to masticate or stew. A mastica- 
tor. 


thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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man’-glér (2), s. (Eng. mangl(e) (2); -er.] 


One who uses or works a mangle ; acalenderer. 


man-eli-ét’-i-a, s. [Latinised from the 
J ee name of the species defined.] 

Bot.: A genus of Magnoliacez, tribe Mag- 
noliee, consisting of five species, from tropi- 
cal Asia. They are tall trees, with entire 
leaves and showy flowers. The white solid 
wood of Manglietia glauca is made into coffins 
in Java, being supposed to preserve the 
corpses put into them from decay. 


min’-go, s. [Native name mangha.] 

L Botany: 

1. The fruit of the Mango tree, also the 
tree itself. It is Mangifera indica, an um- 
brageous tree, wild on the Western Ghauts, in 
the Chutia Nagpore Hills and the Naga Hills, 
and cultivated all over India. The fruit is 
considered one of the very best in India; 
it is laxative. The bark of the root and, to a 
certain extent, of the stem is used in diar- 
thea, &c. The young leaves are good for 
pectoral complaints, the old ones for cleaning 
the teeth. The seeds are anthelmintic and the 
resin of the bark antisyphilitic. The seeds 
contain gallic acid. The bark and the leaves 
yield an inferior yellow dye. The dry unripe 
fruit is used as a mordant, especially in dyeing 
with safflower. The leaves and the bark are 
used in parts of India in tanning. The bark 
and kernel are given in diarrhea. The galls 
of the kernel, if snuffed, stop bleeding from 
the nose. The kernel is an anthelmintic ; it 
is used also in bleeding piles and menorrhagia. 
(Lindley, and Calcutta Exhib. Report.) 

“‘ What lord of old would bid his cook prepare 
Mangoes, portargo, champignons, cavare?” 
King : On Cookery. 

2. A green musk melon pickled. 

4 The Mountain Mango is Clusia flava, the 
Wild Mango (1) Clusia flava ; (2) some species 
of Irvingia. 

II. [chthy. : The same as MANGO-FISH (q.V.). 


mango-bird, s. 

Ornith.: A popular name for the Indian 
Oriole (Oriolus kundo). 

mango-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : Polynemus paradiseus or longifilis, 
known in India as the Tupsee. It is about 
eight or nine inches in length, and is found 
in the Bay of Bengal, ascending the Ganges and 
other rivers to a considerable extent. Its 
popular English name has reference to its 
beautiful yellow colour, resembling that of a 
ripe mango. 


mango-ginger, s. 
Bot. : Curcuma Amada. 


man-gold wir-zél, man’-gel wir-zel, 
s. [Ger. mangold = beet, and wurzel = root.] 
Bot. & Agric.: Beta vulgaris, variety macro- 
rhiza. It is cultivated chiefly as fodder for 
cattle. The roots are used for food; they 
have sugar enough in their composition to be 
profitably extracted, as is the case with ordi- 
nary beet. 


*“min’-g0-nél, *man-ga-nel, *mang- 
mel, s. (0. Fr., from Ital. manganello, man- 
gano, from Low. Lat. manganum, manganus, 
mangona, from Gr. payydvov (mangganon) = a 
machine for defending fortifications.] An 
engine of war employed to batter down walls 
and hurl stones and other missiles, 

“Mid mangamels & ginnes hor either to other caste.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 566. 

*ma&n'-go-nism, s. [Manconize.] The act 

of mangonizing, or setting off to advantage. 


“Let gentlemen and ladies who are curious, trust 
little by mangoni. insuccations, or medicine, to 
alter the species, or indeed the forms and shapes of 
ren considerably.” — Evelyn: Kalend, Hortense ; 

larch. 


wis, 


* man’-go-nist, s. [MANGONIZzE.] 
1, One who mangonizes or furbishes up 
worthless articles for sale, 


“The mangonist doth feed and graith his horse.”— 
Money Masters all Things (1698), p. 77. 


2. A slave-dealer. 
“One that sells human flesh, a mangonist.” 
Revenge, or a Match in Newgate, i. 
*m&n’-gon-ize, v.t. [Lat. mangonizo, from 

mango = a dealer who furbishes up worthless 
things for sale ; a slave-dealer.] 

1, To furbish up for sale; to set off to 
advantage. 

2. To fatten, as slaves for sale, 


Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or. wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, 


mangler—manicate 


mi&n’-go-steen, man’-go-stan, s. 
mangostans, the name of the fruit. 
Garcin, M.D., F.R.S8.)] 

Botany : 

1. (Of the two forms): The fruit of Garcinia 
Mangostana, a fruit about the size of an orange, 
filled with a sweet pulp. The tree bearing it 
grows in Malacca, and is cultivated in South 
Tenasserim. The rind of the tree is used as 
an astringent in diarrhoea and dysentery, 
especially in the chronic diarrhoea of children. 

2. (Of the form mangostan): Amaranthus 
Mamngostamn. 


q Wild mangosteen: . 
Bot, : Embryopteris glutinifera. 


mangosteen-oil, s. An oil obtained 
from Garcinia indica, 


m&n’-go-stin, s. [Eng. mangost(ana) ; -in 
(Chem.).] 


(Laurent 


Chem. : CopHg905. A golden yellow crys- 
talline body contained in the husk of the fruit 
of Garcinia Mangostana. The dried husks are 
boiled in water to remove the tannin, and 
then treated with hot alcohol. On evapo- 
rating the alcoholic solution, mangostin is 
deposited as a yellow crystalline substance, 
destitute of taste and smell. It is insoluble 
in water, but soluble in alcohol and ether, 
forming neutral solutions, It melts at 190°, 
without loss of water, to a dark-coloured 
liquid, which solidifies on cooling to an amor- 
phous mass. It reduces gold and silver 
from their solutions, but is not precipitated 
by any metallic salt, excepting basic acetate 
of lead. The precipitate thrown down by 
the lead salt appears to have the formula 
4Co9Ho905"5Pb20. 


mangue, s. (Native name.] 

Zool.: Crossarchus obscurus. This single 
species of its genus is from tropical Africa. 
It is much smaller than the Mampelon, not 
exceeding fifteen inches from snout to root of 
tail, which is about eight inches. The body 
is thick and stout, the fur brown, lighter on 
the head; the ears short, the snout long, 
flexible, and projecting, like that of the Coati. 
yee eres from the anal glands is extremely 
fetid. 


man-gotiste’,s. [Fr., from mungoos, the name 
of the animal in various Indian languages.] 


Zool. : Herpestes Viverra, Linn.) ichnewmon. 
[IcHNEUMON. ] 


man’-grove, s. [Malay manggi, manggi.] 


Botany: 
1. Sing.: Rhizophora Mangle. It has aerial 
roots. It covers immense tracts of coast 


within the tropics, rooting down to low water 
mark. The seed germinates on the tree, send- 
ing down roots into the water. 

2. Pl.: The order Rhizophoracee (q.v.). 


{| Black or Olive Mangrove is Avicennia 
tomentosa. (Treas. of Bot.) The Brazil or 
White Mangrove is Avicennia tomentosa (Paz- 
ton), though sometimes that name is given to 
Laguncularia racemosa. (Treas. of Bot.) 


mangrove-bark, s. 

Bot. & Comm. : The bark of Rhizophora mu- 
cronata, Bruguiera gymnorhiza, Avicennia offi- 
cinalis, Ceriops candolleana, C. Roxburghiana, 
and Kandellia Rheediit. They are valuable for 
tanning. (Prof. Watt.) 


mangrove-hen,; s. 

Ornith. : Rallus longirostris, a South Ameri- 
can and West Indian bird. Above it is of a 
faint ash-colour, with the chin nearly white ; 
beneath it is white with a ferruginous tint. 


man’-sy, *man'-gié, *maunge, a. & s. 
[Fr. mangé = eaten, pa. par. of manger = to 
eat.] 

A. As adj.: Infected with the mange; 
scabby, mean. 
“ Away, thou issue of a mangy dog.” 
kesp..: Timon of Athens, iv. 3 
*B. As subst. : Mange. 
“The dog whose mangy eats away his haire.” 
, Stapylton ; Juvenal, viii. 42, 


man-ha’-dén, s. [MENHADEN.] 


man’-ha-tér, s. [{Eng. man, and hater.) One 
who hates man or society ; a misanthrope. 

“ Rousseau, of Geneva, a professed manhater, or 

more properly speaking, a philosopher enraged with 


more than half of mankind.”—Goldsmith: On Polite 
Learning, ch. viii. 


Malay | m&n’-heim, s. [MANNHEIM.] 


mn’-hole, s. (Eng. man, and hole.) A hole 
in a cesspool, drain, iron boiler, tank, or 2 
recess in an electric subway, or again 2 
chamber or compartment of an iron ship, 
designed to allow the entrance of a man for 
examination, cleansing, and repairs. In boilers 
and tanks it is usually secured by a bridge 
and bolt, so as to render it water, steam, or 
air tight, as the case may be. In drains, the 
cover is a lid with a stink-trap joint. 


manhole-door, s. The cover or lid of 
a manhole in a boiler or tank. 


man’-hood, * man-hode, s. 
-hood.) 

1, Human nature, as opposed to a divine 
or spiritual nature or being. 

2. The state or quality of being a man, aa 
opposed to the state or condition of one of 
the lower animals. 

3. The state or quality of being a man as 
opposed to a woman ; the opposite of woman- 
hood. 


(Eng. mon, 


“ mhood." 
Fie yon nln Ahckerpac eusabasa eee 

4, The state or quality of being a man aa 
opposed to a boy or child; the state of being 
an adult male. 

Og manhood nturous.” 
bleak estes foe Paithard Tis iv. & 
*5, The qualities that become a man ; manly 

qualities : as, bravery, fortitude, honour, &. 

“ And holds their manhoods cheap, while any speaks, 
That fought with us upon Saint Chews day.” 

Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 3. 
ma-ni-a, * ma-nie, s. [Lat. mania, from 
Gr. pavia (mania) = madness, frenzy, from 
the same root as Gr. wévos (menos) = mind, 
spirit ; Eng. mind, &c.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Madness, frenzy ; intense excitement. 

**A mania of which the symptoms were essentially 
the same with those of the mania of 1720.’—Macaulay * 
Hist. Eng., ch, xix. 

2, A vehement desire or longing for some- 
thing ; acraze: as, To have a mania for col- 
lecting old china, &c. 

II. Mental Pathol.: A disorder of the im- 
pulses or propensities ending in disordered 
intellect with excitement. The mind is usually 
a complete chaos, and kindness or affection 
only seems to irritate, instead of soothing. Al! 
the faculties are usually involved, differing 
thus from monomania. The most frequent 
forms are homicidal, suicidal, pyromania, khap- - 
tomania, nymphomania, and mania-a-potu. 


mania-a-potu, s. Madness from drink- 
ing; delirium tremens. 


*man’-i-a-ble, a. [Fr., from manier <= to 
handle, to manage ; Lat. manus =the hand.} 
Manageable, tractable, docile. 


ma/-ni-ac, * ma-ni-ak, a. & s. [Fr. ma- 
niaque, as if from a Lat. maniacus, from mania 
= madness ; Sp., Port., & Ital. maniaco.} 

A. As adj.: Raving with madness ; having 

a disordered intellect ; mad, crazy, lunatic. 
_ B. As subst.: One who has a disordered 
intellect ; a madman, a lunatic. 

“All their symptoms ee with those of epileptica 
and maniacs, who fancied they had evil spirits within 
tem Demoniacs of the New Testament, 
ch. 1, be 

* ma-ni-a-cal, a. (Eng. maniac; -al.] The 
same as ManlIAc, a. (q.v.). ; 

“‘Epilepsis and maniacal lunacies usually conform 
to the age of the moon.’"—Grew : Cosmo, Sacra. 

man-i-car’-i-a, s. [From Lat. manice = 
the long sleeves of a tunic, serving for gloves. 
From the appearance of the spathe.] 


Bot.: A genus of Palms, tribe Borassex, 
and that section of it characterized by having 
pinnated leaves. When young, however, they 
are generally entire. Manicaria saccifera, the 
Bussu, is a palm from the lower part of the 
Amazon. Its stem is about fifteen or twenty 
feet, its leaves are occasionally thirty feet 
long. They are used by the Indians for 
thatching their huts, and the spathes are 
made into bags, whence the appropriate specific 
name saccifera, 


ma&n’‘-i-cate, a. [Lat. manicatus = sleeved, 
from manica=a long sleeve; manus =the 
hand.] 
Bot.: Interwoven in a mass, which can be 
easily separated from the surface, as Cacalia 
canescens, or Bupleurwm gigantewm. (Lindley.) 


thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
fill; try, Syrian. 2, o = 6; ey=a qu = kw, 


Ma&n-i-che’-an, a. & s. (From Gr. Man- 
alos fMonichatos) ; Lat. Manicheus, from 
ani or Manes, an Oriental atone said 

to have been born in Babylon about the n- 
ning of the third century, and crucified circ. 
A.D. 276. Prof. Adolf Harnack says ‘that the 
name has not yet been explained, and that 
it is uncertain if the word be of Persian or 
Semitic origin.”] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to, or in any way 
qoonectee with the tenets of Manicheism 

B. As substantive: 

Church Hist, (Pl.) : Originally, the followers 
of Mani or Manes; later, the word came to 
bear a much wider significance, including 
those who held any form of dualism, or the 
Gnostic notion of the hatefulness of matter 
which Manes adopted. 

“The Pope's legate marched with a great army 


against the iverenia whom he called Manicheans.” 
—Vortin » Keoles, Hist. (ed. 1848), ii, 302, 


Min-i-ches’— + Min-i-cheé’-ism, «. 
(Eng. Manich&(an) (q.v.), t Manichee ; ~ism.] 
Church Hist. : The religious system founded 
by Mani or Manes, who either claimed to be or 
was regarded b his followers as the Paraclete 
promised by Jesus (John xiy. 16, 17). The 
system is Dualism tempered with Gnosticism 
rather than a lapse from primitive Christi- 
anity. Mani postulated two primal beings, 
— (God) and Darkness, under the simili- 
tude of kingdoms, and from the latter Satan 
and his angels were born. Adam owed his 
being to Satan. Continual conflict exists be- 
tween the two kingdoms, and, when the King- 
dom of ee is victorious, the world will be 
destroyed by fire, and the paseuecy. of God 
established. The ethics of the system were 
severely ascetic. The Manicheans were di- 
vided into two classes—the “elect” and the 
“‘hearers.” The former were bound to observe 
the three seals : (1) Of the mouth, forbidding 
animal food, the use of wine and milk, and 
impure speech ; (2) of the hands, forbidding 
the destruction of life, whether animal or 
vegetable; and (3) of the bosom, forbidding 
(probably) marriage (certainly offspring), since 
woman was ed as the gift of the demons. 
The hearers were less strictly bound. The 
Old Testament was rejected, and only so much 
of the New taken as suited the liar tenets 
of the sect. They had a kind of hierarchy, 
- nery was practised, and among the later 
Manicheans rites existed analogous to baptism 
and the Eucharist. The sect spread rapidly 
in the East, extended to Northern Africa, 
where the tion of the Vandals, in the 
latter part of the fifth century, stamped them 
out, and to Southern Europe, where some of 
their tenets reappeared later in the doctrines 
of the Paviicians, and later still in those of 
the Albigenses. 


Mian-i-cheés’, s. pl. [Manic xan,] 
Ch. Hist. : The same as Manicu#ay, B, 


“The Manichees rejected the Old Testament altoge- 
."—Addis & Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. S41. 


man‘ m&n-i-cor’-din, s. (0. Fr. 
mani 3 Fr. manichordion, from Gr. po- 
véxopsov (monochordon), from pdvos (monos) = 


alone, single, and xopéy (chordé) = a string ; 
Ital. monocordo ; Sp. & Port. manicordio.} 
Music : An instrument resembling the spinet 
_ and harpsichord. 
* m&n’-i-cdn, s. t., from Gr, parcxds 
see a ae to madness; pavia 
ante = madness.] A species of nightshade, 
so called from its juice being supposed to 
produce madness. 
man’-i-ciire, s. 
1. The professional care or treatment of the 
hands ink nails, [PEDICURE.] 
2. One who manicures. 
man’-i-ciire, v.i. & t. 
A. Intrans.: To attend to the hands and the 


nails, treating the blemishes of the former, 
trimming and polishing the latter, &c. 

B. Trans.: To care for (used only for the 

hands and nails.) 
miin’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., &c. man(is) 
(q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. ~idee.} 

Zool.: Pangolins. The second of the three 
families into which the order Edentata, in 
some classifications, is divided. It contains 
but one genus, Manis (q.v.). 


*manie, s. [Manta.] 


boll, bép; péut, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, je 
cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhun. -cious, -tious, 


Manichean—manikin 


min’-i-fést, * man-i-feste, a. & 5. _[Fr. 
manifeste, from Lat. manifestus = manifest, 
evident ; properly, that may be struck by the 
hand, palpable, from manus =the hand, and 
* festus, from an obsolete verb, * fendo (seen in 
defendo, offendo) = to strike ; O. Sp., Port., & 
Ital. manifesto ; Sp. maniflesto.] 

A, As adjective: 

1, Plain, open, not concealed ; not doubtful 
or obscure; evident to the eye or obvious to 
the understanding; not difficult to be seen or 
understood. 

“God was manifest in the flesh."—1 Timothy lil. 16. 

*2. Detected, convicted. 

“ You heard not $ 
The traitor venbg ho ae eres 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xili. 

*3. Followed by of before the crime or 

charge. 
“ Calistho there stood manifest of shame, 
And, turned a bear, the northern star became.” 


Dryden, (Todd. 
B, As substantive: ‘d ; 
*1. Ord. Lang.: A public declaration, a 
manifesto. | 
“ But you, authentic witnesses I bring, 
Before the gods, and your ingrateful king, 
Of this my manifest.” 
Dryden; Homer ; Iliad i. 478, 
2. Comm.: A ship’s manifest is a formal 
statement of a cargo forthe use of the Custom- 
house officers, and usually contains a list of 
all the packages on board, with their distin- 
guishing marks, numbers, and descriptions, 
re of which details are indicated by a printed 
‘orm. 


maAn’-i-fést, v.t. [Manrresr, a.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: To make manifest, clear, or 
plain to the eye or understanding; to show 
plainly, to make obvious ; to display, to dis- 
cover, to make known. 

“For there is nothing hé’, which shall not be mani- 
Sested.”—Mark iv. 22. 

2. Comm.: To exhibit the manifest of, or 
declare at the Custom-house: as, To manifest 
a cargo. 


*man-i-fést-a-ble, * man -i-fést-i-ble, 
a. [Eng. manifest ; -able, -ible.] That may or 
ean be manifested, or made clear or plain. 


“There is no other way then this that is manifest- 


able either by Scripture, reason, or experience.”— 


More: Def. of Moral Cavbaia, ch. 

min-i-fés-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. manifestatio, 
from manifestus = manifest ; Fr. manifesta- 
tion; Sp. manifestacion ; Ital. manifestazione.] 
The act of manifesting, disclosing, or discover- 
ing that which is unseen, secret, or obscure ; 
the act of making plain, evident, or clear to 
the eye or obvious to the understanding ; dis- 
play, revelation, exhibition, discovery. 


“The manifestation ot his mal valour.”— 
Raleigh: Hist. of the World, ch. vie $2. 


mAn’-i-fést-éd, pa. par. ora. [MANIFEsT, v.] 


*man’-i-fést-éd-néss,s. (Eng. manifested ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being mani- 
fested. 


*man’-i-fést-i-ble, a. [MAnrresTABLe.] 


mi&n’-i-fést-ly, *man-y-fest-ly, adv. 
(Eng. manifest ; -ly.]) In a manifest manner ; 
clearly, plainly, evidently, openly. 
“ t; f the cl 
moaiialy pst Tones Werke et 


mi&n’-i-fést-néss, s. (Eng. manifest ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being manifest ; plain- 
ness, clearness, obviousness. 


min-i-fés’-to, s. [Ital.=(a.) manifest, (s.) 
a manifesto, from Lat. manifestws = manifest 
(q.v.). ] 

1. A public declaration or statement of 
some government, sovereign, or leader, pro- 
claiming certain opinions, motives, or in- 
tentions in reference to some act or line of 
conduct, 

al TP sects Seances Ge Set 
panes and moderation.”— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xX 
*2, A manifestation ; evidence, proof. 
“Succeeding years produced the manifesto or evi- 
dence of their virilities."—BSrowne: Vulgar Lrrowrs, 
bk. iii, ch, xvii. 


*mAn-i-fés’-to, v.1. 
issue a manifesto. 
“T am to be manifestoed against.” — Richardson : 
Clarissa, viii. 261. 
man’-i-fold, * man-y-fold, «a., adv., & s. 
[A.S. manigfeald, from manig = many, ~feald, 
suff, = -fold, from fealdan = to fold.} 


[Maniresto, 8.] To 
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A. As adjective: 
1. Numerous and various in quality or kind; 
Many in number ; multiplied. 


“ For bim it bore 
Attractions manifold—and this he chose.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. 1 


2, Varying, complicated, or comprehensive 
in character or nature ; exhibiting or em: 


bracing many points, features, or character- 
istics, 


“This changeful life, 
80 manifold in cares.” cove? i Task, v. 769. 


B, As adv.: By many times or degrees 
many times, 
“There is no man . . . who shall ‘ 
manifold more in this present time bale SHOE oe 


C, As subst.: A copy made by a manifold. 
writer. 


manifold-writer, s. A contrivance by 
which a number of copies may be written at 
once, the pressure of the stylus being com- 
municated through a number of leaves of 
thin paper, between each of which is a greasy 
sheet of coloured paper that imparts its 
colour to the page with which it is in contact, 


man’-i-fold, v.t. [Maniro.p, a.] To multiply ; 
specif., to multiply impressions or copies of, 
as by a manifold-writer. 


*man’-i-fold-éd, a. [Eng. manifold; -ed.} 
Having many folds, doublings, or complica- 
tions. 

“And manifolded shield he bound about his wrist,” 
Spenser: F. Q., UL. iii. 1 
man’-i-fold-ly, adv. [Eng. manifold; -ly.] 
In a manifold manner or degree; in many 
ways. 


“The scarfs and the bannerets about thee did mani. 
Soldly dissuade me from believing thee a vessel of 
to0) pretty burthen.”—Shakesp. ; All's Well that Ends 

‘ell, ii. 


man’-i-fold-néss, s. [Eng. manifold ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being manifold; multi- 
plicity. 

*man’-i-form(1), a. (Lat. manus = the hand, 
and forma = shape.] Shaped like the hand. 


*man’-i-form (2) (a as 6),@. [Eng. many, 
and form.] Of many forms or shapes ; multi- 
form. (C. Reade.) 


*maniglion (as ma-nil’-yon), s. _[Ital. 
maniglio = a handle ; dimin. from Lat. manw 
a hand.) [Manix1o.] 

Ordn. : One of two handles on the back of a 
piece of ordnance, cast after the German form. 
(Bailey). 


mAn’-i-hot, min’-i-hGe, s. [The Brazilian 
name of the plant.] 

Botany : 

1, Agenus of Euphorbiacee, tribe Crotonex. 
Manihot utilissima, the Jatropha manihot of 
Linneus, the manioc or mandioc, is a shrub 
about three feet high, extensively cultivated 
over the tropics. The root, weighing about thirty 
pounds, is full of deleterious juice, but being 
rasped, bruised, washed, and heated on iron 
plates, the poison is expelled, the harmless 
residue constituting Cassava (q.v.). The 

owder which floats off in the water when it 
is washed is a pure starch, and, when it 
settles down, becomes Tapioca. Arnotto was 
formerly regarded as an antidote to the poison 
of the manioc. 


2. Hibiscus Manihot, 


miin-i-hdt/-io, a. [Eng., &c., manihot ; -ic.] 
Contained in or derived from manihot (q.v.). 


manihotic-acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid said to have been obtained 
from the root of the Jatropha manihot. It 
crystallizes in prisms, having an acid taste, 
and forms neutral salts with lime, baryta, and 
magnesia, 


mia&n’-i-kin, min’-a-kin, *man’-ni-kin, 

s. [O. Dut. manneken, a double dimin. from 
man = man; Ger. mennchen.) 

1, Ord. Lang.: A little man; a dwarf, a 
pigmy. 

“Forth rush’d the madding mannikin to arms.” 

Beattie; Battles of the Pigmies & Cranes, 

2, Art, dc. ; An artificial figure representing 
the human body, and capable of being dis- 
sected to show the relative position and pro- 
portions of the parts of the body it is designed 
to illustrate. It is frequently of papier- 
maché, the detachable pieces being painted in 
imitation of the viscera and other organs. A 
manikin in illustration of obstetric subjects 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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has an elastic perineum, uterus, and fetal 
head, so that the artificial parts may simulate 
the natural action of parturition. 


min’-il, ma-nil’-la (1), s._ [Manit10]. 


ma-nil’-i-0, s. [Ital. maniglio=a handle, 
from Lat. manus = a hand.) 
1, Aring or bracelet worn by Africans as 
an ornament for the legs or arms. 
2. A piece of copper shaped like a horse- 
shoe, passing as money among certain tribes 
on the west coast of Africa. 


€Mg_nil’-la, Ma-nil’-a, s. [Seo def.] 
1, The capital of the Philippine Islands. 


9. A kind of cheroot manufactured at 
Manilla. . 


Manilla-hemp, s. Hemp made from the 
fibre of a species of banana, Musa textilis, which 

‘ows in some of the East India islands. It 
iS a very valuable fibre, the finer qualities 
being used for fabrics, and the coarser for 
cordage. The chief fabrics are Manilla hand- 
kerchiefs and scarfs. 


Manilla-rope,s. Rope made principally 
in the Philippine Islands, of the fibres of a 
species of banana. It floats in water. 


man’-i-dc, min’-i-hdc, min’-i-hbt, s. 
Bot.: Aname for Manihot utilissima. [MANI- 
HOT.] 


man’-i-_ple, s. (Lat. manipulus= (1) a hand- 

ful, (2) a company of soldiers under the same 
standard, a band of men; from manus = the 
hand, and * pulus = filling; from the same 
root as Lat. plenus, Eng. full, Fr. maniple, 
Sp. manipulo, Ital. manipolo.) 

*T. Ordinary Language: 

1. A handful. 


“J ha’ seen him wait at court there with his maniples 
Of papers.” Ben Jonson: Magnetic Lady, i. 2. 


2. A small band of soldiers or men; asmall 
troop. 
“Our small divided maniples cutting through at 


every angle of his ill-united and unwieldy brigade.”— 
Milton: Of Unlicensed Printing. 


II. Technically : 

1. Roman Antig.: One of the divisions of 
the Roman army. It consisted of sixty rank 
and file, two officers called centuriones, and 
one standard-bearer called vexillarius. Of 
the sixty soidiers, twenty carried only a spear 
and javelins ; the remaining forty had oblong 
shields, and probably body armour also. 
(Ramsay : Roman Antiq.) 

2. Roman Ritual: One of the sacred vest- 
tInents assumed by a bishop after the Conjiteor 
in the Mass, and by a priest after the stole and 
before the chasuble. It is attached to the 
left arm, to leave the right at liberty for 
ministering, and varies in colour and character 
with the vestment (q.v.). Itis also worn by 
the deacon and subdeacon. (Pugin.) In very 
many churches of the English communion it 
has been restored, and it has now become a 
portion of the English vestments. (Lee.) 


*ma-nip'-u-lar, a. (Lat. manipularis, from 
manipulus = a maniple.] 5 

1. Of or pertaining to a maniple. 

2. Of or pertaining to the hands ; manual. 

“Safe and snug under his manipular operations.” 

—Lytton: The Cuxtons, bk. xi., ch. vii. 
ma-nip’-u-late, v.t. & i. [Lat. manipulus = 
a handful, a maniple (q.v.); Fr. manipuler ; 

Bp. manipular ; Ital. manipolare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, Lit. : To handle or operate on with the 
bends ; to work up with the hands ; to treat; 
to subject to certain processes. 

2. Fig. : To operate on or treat skilfully or 
artfully, generally with a view to give a false 
appearance to; to cook: as, To manipulate 
gecounts. 

B. Intrans. : To use the hands, as in scien- 
tific experiments, ‘Mechanical operations, 
artistic processes, &c. 


ma-nip-n-la/-tion, s. [Fr. ; Sp. manipula- 
cion; Ital. manipolazione.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : The act of manipulating or working 
with the hands ; skilful or artistic use of the 
hands in artistic or mechanical operations of 
any kind. 

2. Fig. : The act of operating on or treating, 
go as to give a false appearance or character 

; to; the turning or twisting of anything to 


manil—manna 


serve one’s own ends, views, or purposes: as, 
the manipulation of accounts, figures, &c. 


IL Technically: 

1, Animal Mag.: The application of the 
magnetiser’s hands, chiefly to the hypochon- 
dria and the abdomen, or to diseased parts of 
those on whom it is sought to operate. 

2, Min.: A particular mode of digging ore. 


* ma-nip’-u-la-tive, o. (Eng. manipulat(e); 
-ive.) Pertaining to or performed by manipu- 
lation. 

“The mantpulative process is the result of practice.” 
=Cassell’s Technical Educator, pt. Xi., p. 287, 


ma-nip’-u-14-tor, s. (Eng. manipulat(e) ; 
-or.] One who manipulates ; specifically, the 
transmitting instrument attached to the dial 
telegraph. 


t ma-nip-n-la-tor-y, a, (Eng. manipu- 
lat(e); eory.j Of or pertaining to manipula- 
tion. 


ma-nis, 3, [Lat. * mantis, from the dismal 
appearance of the animals, and because they 
seek their food by night.) [Manzs.] 

Zool. : Pangolin, or Sealy Ant-eater ; a genus 
of edentate mammals, belonging, to the group 
“ffodientia (Diggers). There are no teeth, 
the ears small and indistinct, the tongue 
round and exsertile. The body and tail 
covered with horny imbricate scales; tail 
long. They can roll themseives into a ball, 
and are then protected by their scales, which 
are capable of inflicting pretty severe injuries. 
The genus is confined to Africa and India, and 
the best-known species are described in this 
dictionary under their popular names. 


Man’-i-to, Man’-i-toti, s. [Indian.] Among 
American Indians the name given to a spirit, 
god, or devil, or whatever is an object of reli- 
gious awe or reverence. Two spirits are espe- 
cially spoken of by this name: one, the spirit 
of good and life, the other the spirit of evil. 


“ Gitche Manito, the mighty, | 
He the Master of Life, was painted 
As an egg, with Aner projecting 
To the four winds of the heavens, 
Everywhere is the Great Spirit, 
Was the meaning of this symboL 
Mitche Manito the Mighty, 
He the dreadful Spirit of Evil, 
As a serpent was depicted, 
As Kenabeek, the great serpent. 
ver crafty, very cunnin; 
Is the creeping Spirit of Evil, 
Was the meaning of this symbol.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, xiv. 
~) ve ‘ 
man’-i-trink, s. [Lat. manus, (genit. mani) 
= the hand, and truncus = the trunk.] 
Entom.: The anterior segment of the thorax 
in insects. 


man’-kill-ér, s. (Eng. man, and killer.] One 
who kills a human being; a manslayer, a 
murderer. 


man-kind’, * man-kinde, *man-kynde, 
* man-kin, s. & a [A.S. mancynn, from 
man =man, and cynn=kind, race, The d 
is excrescent,} 

A. As substantive : 

1, The human race; man taken collectively ; 
man. 

“The proper study of mankind is man,” 
Pope; Essay on Man, ii. 2 

2, The male part of the human race ; men 
collectively, as distinguished from women. 

“Thou shalt not lie-with mankind as with woman- 

kind.”— Leviticus xviil: 22. 
* 3, Humanity, human feelings, manliness. 
**O you, whose minds are good, 
And have not forced all mankind trom your breasts,” 
Pore Ben Jonson ; Sejanus, v. 10. 

*B. As adjective: 

1, Resembling man or men in form or 
nature; not womanly; unwomanly, mascu- 
line, bold. 

“So, so, tis as "t should be, are women grown so 

mankind? Must they be wooing?”—Beaum. & Flet.: 
Woman Hater, iii, 2. 


2. Ferocious, strong. 
manks, s.&a. [Manx.] 


* man’-léss, a. (Eng. man ; -less.] 
1. Destitute of men. 
“ The world was void... 

Seasonless, herbless, treeless, eit, lifeless.” 

3 'yron: Darkness, 
2. Not manned with men, 

“Tt was no more but astratagem of fire-boats, man- 
less, and sent upon them by ie favour of the wind in 
the night-time.”—Bacon: Of a War with Spain, 

3. Unbecoming a man; unmanly, base, 
cowardly, mean, 


*min'-léss-ly, adv. (Eng. manless; -ly.) 
In an unmanly or inhuman manner; in- 
humanly, cruelly. 


we her Hectcr slain, and bound 
TP jehitles chariot ; marilessly drag'd to the Grecia. 
fleet,” Chapman ; Homer ; Itiad xxii. 


* min’-likke, * man-liche, * man-lyche,, 
a. [A.S. manlte.] 
1, Resembling a.man in form, shape, or ap- 
pearance. 
“Under bis forming hands a creature grew, 
Mantike, but different sex.” Milton: P. L., viii. 476. 
2. Having the qualities or character proper 
to a man, as distinguished from a woman ; 
manly. 
“ Dlizabeth, the next, this falling sceptre hent ; 
Digressing from her sex, with manlike government, 
This island kept in awe.’ - 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 17. 
min’-li-néss, s. [Eng. manly; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being manly; the attri- 
butes or qualities proper to a man ; dignity. 
“ Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief.” 
Goldsmith: Deserted Village. 
* min/-ling, s. [Eng. man; dimin. suff. -ling.] 
A little man. 


“A man [Horace] so gracious, and in high favour 
with the ae as Augustus often enliod him his 
wittie mantling (for the littleness of his stature)."—Ben 
Jonson: Discoveries. 


man-ly, «. & adv. [Eng. man; -ly.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Of or pertaining to a man. 
“ But, generous youth, sincere and free declare 
Are you, of manly growth, his royal heir.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey i. 268. 
2. Becoming or befitting a man; manlike,. 
brave, firm, stout, undaunted, fearless. 
** And scarce did manlier nerve uphold 
The hero Zal in that fond hour. 
Moore; Fire-Worshippers. 
3. Having the qualities or attributes proper’ 
to men ; brave, stout, strong. 


“ Now, clear the ring, for, hand to hand,” 
The manly wrestlers take their stand.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, v. 23, 


*B. As adv.: Like a man; manfully,. 
courageously, boldly, fearlessly. 
“This tune goes manly.” Shakesp.: Macbeth, iv. 3. 


man’-na, s. [Gr. pavva (manna); Heb. 12: 
(man), an abbreviation of 8¥7 7D (man hu)= 
what is this? because the Israelites, when 
they first saw it, ‘‘said one to another, It is. 
manna: -for they wist not what it was.” 
(Exod. xvi. 15, 31.)] 

1. Scrip.: ‘‘ A small, round thing, as small 
as the hoar frost,” which lay upon the face of’ 
the wilderness every morning except on the 
Sabbath (Exod. xvi. 14, 26, 27), sent by Je- 
hovah as bread rained from heaven (ver. 4, 5), 
and continued during the whole forty years of” 
the Israelite wanderings in the wilderness. 
(ver. 35). It melted when the sun became 
hot (ver. 21), and if left till next day bred 
worms and stank (ver. 20). An omer of it. 
was preserved to show to future generations 
the nature of the food divinely provided in 
the desert. Attempts have been made to. 
identify it with some of the other substances 
now named manna [2]. Some of these are- 
purgatives rather than food; only two are- 
esculents—viz., Lecanora (Parmelia) esculenta. 
and L. affinis, two lichens. These are some- 
times supposed to be manna, They are natives. 
of Armenia, Asia Minor, the Sahara, and. 
Algeria. [LEcanoRa.] 

“‘ And when the dew 

the iter felt ie faa Sertioow iw cit ada 

2, Bot. : A concrete discharge from the bark 
of Fraxinus- rotundifolia and some other: 
species of the genus, including in the south 
of Europe the Common Ash, F. excelsior. The. 
sweetness is due to the presence not of sugar, 
but of mannite (q.v.). A kind of manna is. 
produced by a species of Camel’s-thorn, and 
is obtained by shaking the branches. It is 
found only in Persia and Bokhara, not in 
India, Arabia, or Egypt.' Eucalyptus man- 
nifera, an Australian tree, exudes a substance 
like manna, but less nauseous. 


{| Manna of Briangon is an exudation from. 
the Common Larch, Manna of Mount Sinai 
is an exudation produced by the puncture of 
an insect, Coccus manniparus on Tamarix man- 
nifera. The sweetness arises not from man- 
nite, but from sugar. In Persia a similar insect 
pees a kind of manna on T, gallica. Po- 
and manna is Glyceria fluitans. 

3. Chem.: Asaccharine juice which exudes, 
from certain species of ash, chiefly Fraxinus. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rfle, fill; try, Syrian. #8, 08 


=@; ey=4 qu=kw. 


*  ornus, found gro 


{n the south of Europe 
aud in-Asia Minor, It hasan odour resembling 
that of honey, and tastes nauseously sweet, 
or a slight acridity. It is soluble in water 
and alcohol, and its aqueous solution readily 
undergoes fermentation, yielding aliquid with 
a peculiar odour and containing butyric acid. 

e analysis of manna shows it to consist of 
manna-sugar, mucilage, areddish-brown resin, 
& sweet gum, and not more than four percent, 
of inorganic matter. 

4. Pharm. : Manna, the exudation from the 
incised bark of Frazinus rotundifolia a F. 
ornus, is a very mild laxative, suitable for 
children. It is mixed also with some purga- 
tives like senna, but tends to produce flatu- 
lence and griping. (Garrod.) 

Manna-ash, s. 

Bot. : Ornus ewropea or Fraxinus ornus. It 
, Be on the skirts of mountains in Calabria. 

etween the middle of June and the end of 
July the manna gatherers make an incision in 
the bole of the tree, which they deepen the 
second day, inserting a maple leaf to receive 
the gum. Sometiines bits of reed or twigs 
are Sprites. on which the manna hardens in 
= ar pieces called <a ; these being con- 

ered r than rest, fetch a higher 
Loudon.) 2 


price. ( 
ee ge Tb pared seeds 
Glyceria fluitans, [( vee y af 


manna-seeds, s. pi. . 

Bot. : Glyceria flwitans. 
manna-trungebeen, s. 

Bot.: A kind of manna found in Mesopo- 


tamia and the adjacent regions on Hed 
Alhagi. (Loudon.) ~ a<ieh a 


manned, * m&nd, pa. par. ora. (Max, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Furnished or supplied with men. 
* 2. Blocked up with men or bodies. 
“So long till all the entry was with bodies mand 
' Spenser: PF. Q., VI. xi. 46. 

man’-nér (1), *man-er, * man-ere, s. 
[Fr. maniére, from O. Fr. manier = habitual, 
accustomed to, from manier = to manage, to 
handle, from main; Lat. manus = the hand ; 
Sp. manera; Port. maneira; [tal. maniera.] 

1. The mode in which anything is done; 
mode of action ; mode or way of performing, 
doing, or effecting ; method, style. 

“A resolution condemning the manner in which 

"—Macaulay: Hist. 


his accounts had been kept. Eng., 
eh. xxiv. 


2. The customary or characteristic style of 
acting or conducting one’s self; habitual style, 
bearing, or conduct ; use, custom. 

“Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them.”— 

Acts xyii. 2. 

3. The characteristic style of writing or 
thought in an author, or the characteristic 
peculiarities of an artist. 

4. (Pl.): General mode of life or living ; 
conduct. 


“Morals and manners wero subjected to a code re- 
seabling Fe, of the synagogue."—Macaulay : Hist. 


5. (Pl): Behaviour, carriage, deportment ; 
especially ceremonious, polite, or res etful 
deportment ; civility, politeness, breeding. 


“ I dare your worst objections: if I blush, 
It is, to see a nobleman want man’ 
Shakesp. 


ners.” 
2 Henry VIIT., iii, 2 
6. Sort, kind, fashion. 
“ What manner of man is this, that even the wind 
and the sea obey him ?”—Mark iv. 21. 
7. Certain degree, fashion, measure, or 
sense. 
San caeertraniee petadandell 
To the a Shakesp. : King John, » Pe A 
J By any manner of means : By any kind of 
tacans ; by any means. (Collog.) 


ma&n’-nér (2), s._ [Marour.] 


min’-néred, a. [Eng. manner ; -ed.J 
1. Ord. Lang. : Having manners, carriage, 
or deportment ; disposed, minded, affected. 
“(It] shall make hie lord 


hich he is, n ‘er: and he is one 
Tha truest econenoita i Shakesp. : Cymbeline, 1. 2. 


9. Art: Exhibiting or characterized by the 
culiar style or manner of an author or 
artist ; exhibiting mannerism. ; 
ba il in 
Ligh saan cet aked dancing is the shadow.”—a¢ 
@um, April 1, 1882. 


twi- 
hen- 


+t man’-nér-ist, s. [ 


Mann’-heim, M&An’-heim, s. 


min’-nide, «. 


mAn’-ni-kin, ». 
maAnn’-ing, s. 


manned—manouvre 


*mian’-nér-hood, s. (Eng. manner ; -hood,) 


Manner, way, cystom. 


“This did wonderfully concerne the might and 


Mie ct het ne lome."—Bacon: Henry VIL, 
man'-nér-ism, s. (Eng. manner; -ism.) 


Adherence to the same manner; tasteless 
uniformity; adherence to a peculiar style 
or manner ; a characteristic mode of action, 
bearing, or treatment carried to excess. 


“ Mannerism is onable, and is sometimes even 
agreeable, when manner, though vicious, ia 
natural."—Macaulay; Bssays,; Boswell’s Johnson. 


. manner ; -~ist.]) One 
who adheres to a peculiar style or manner; 
one addicted to mannerism ; one who follows 
one uniform and unvaried style or manner, 
whether natural or copied. 
“He sometimes succeeded well, though a stron 
Anecdotes 


mannerist,"—W al, : \ 
seals pole of Painting, vo: 


man’-nér-li-néss, s. [Eng. mannerly ; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being mannerly, civil, 
or polite in behaviour or deportment ; polite- 
ness, civility, complaisance. 


“Others out of mannertiness and respect to God, 
though they deny this universal soul of Rhe universe, 
5 t de’ several systems of the universe,"— 
‘ale: . of Mankind, p. 34. 


man-nér-ly, a. & adv. (Eng. manner; -ly.] 


A. As adj.: Having or showing good 
manners ; polite, civil, courteous; not rude 
or vulgar. 
“ Mannerly devotion shows in this.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, 1. 5. 

B. As adv. : Ina mannerly manner; politely, 
civilly, courteously; with civility or polite- 
ness. 


“We'll mannerly demand thee of thy story.” 
Shakesp, : Cymbeline, tii. 6. 


man’-nérs, s. pl. [MANNER, s.] 


* manners-bit, s. A portion of a dish 
left by guests that the host may not believe 
himself reproached for failure to make suffi- 
cient provision. 


* miin’-nér-sdme, a. (Eng. manners ; -some.] 


Manuerly, polite, well-behaved. 
rag ary was obliged to ic daa pa tongue pitas it 
way mannersome, —. . 

3 any : aR, lackmore ‘ripps the 
(See def.] 
The name of a town in Baden, where the sub- 
stance described below was first made, 


Mannheim-gold, s. A brass used by 
jewellers, as an imitation of gold. Copper, 3; 
zine, 1; tin, a small quantity. 


(Eng. mann(ite) ; suff. -ide.] 

Chem. : CgHy904 = CgHy40g — 2H,O. A 
compound obtained by boiling mannite with 
butyric acid. Itis a syrupy liquid, which is 
at first sweet to the taste, but afterwards 
bitter. It is very soluble in water and in 
absolute alcohol, and differs from mannitan 
in being much more volatile, evaporating 
rapidly at 140°. 


(Manrk1n.] 


[Eng. man ; -ing.] 

1, The act of furnishing or supplying with 
men : as, the manning of a ship. 

2. A day’s work of a man, 


+ min’-nish, * min’-ish, * mann-ishe, a. 


{Eng, man; -ish.] 

1. Having the nature or qualities of man ; 
proper to the human species ; human. 

“ But yet it was a tigure 
Most liche to mannisshe creature. 

* Gower; 0. A., vi. 

2. Resembling a man as distinguished from 
a woman ; hence, bold, masculine, 

“The horrible mistake of bn ae the réle of a 
mannish woman,”—Literary World, March 27, 1885, 
p. 206. 

3. Putting on or simulating the character 

or appearance of manhood, 

“ We'll have a swashing anda martial outside, 

As many other mannish cowards have.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like I, 1. 8. 

4, Proper or peculiar to man ; characteristic 

of man; human, 

“To don sivne ts mannish, but ceroes for to per- 
severe long in sinne is worke of the divel,"—Chaucer : 
Tale of Melibeus. 

5. Characteristic of the age of manhood ; 
manly, 
* And let us, hag bo rit now our voices 


vegot the mannishcrack, sing him to the ground,” 
pane haces Oymbeline, lv. 2 


*man’-nish-ly, adv. 


mAn-nit’-ic, a. 


_ 8081 


(Eng. mannish ; -ly.} 
In a mannish manner ; like a man. 


* man’-nish-néss, * mAn’-ish-nésse, s. 


(Eng. mannish ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being mannish ; masculineness, boldness. 
“But, alas! the painted faces,.and mantshnesse, and 


monstrous disguisednese of one sex."—Bp, y 
ped a Sag) exe 8 Bp. Hall: Im 


man’-ni-tan, s. (Eng. mannit(c); suff. -an.] 


Chem. : CaHy205 = CeHg(OH)4O. A syrup 
with a slight y md Ce obtained b 
heating mannite to 200°, or by boiling it wit 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. It is very 
soluble in water and alcohol, insoluble in ether. 
By long contact with water, or more quickly, 
by boiling with baryta water, it is reconverted 
into mannite. Its specifie rotatory power for 
the transition tint is (a)y + 36°5. 


man’-ni-tate, s. (Eng. mannit(ic) ; -ate] 
Chem. : A salt of mannitic acid. 


man’-nite, s. (Eng. mann(a); suff, -ite.] 

Chem. ; CgFl;40g = CgHs(OH)g, Mannitol, 
Sugar of Manna, Sugay of Mushrooms. A 
sugar very widely disseminated in the veget- 
able kingdom, occurring in the leaves of Ligus- 
trum vulgare, in numerous bulbs, in fungi, in 
sea-weeds, in the sap of the apple and cherry- 
trees, limes, &c. It is most readily obtained 
from manna by treating it with boiling alcohol, 
filtering, and allowing the alcoholic solution 
to crystallize. From aleohol it crystallizes in 
fine silky needles ; from water in large trans- 
parent rhombic prisms. It has an intensely 
sweet taste, is soluble incold water, very solu- 
ble in boiling water, but insoluble in ether. 
It melts between 160° and 170°, and boils at 
200°, distilling with very little decomposition. 
Mannite may be prepared artificially from 
grape sugar by the action of hydrogen evolved 
by sodium amalgam. 


(Eng. mannit(e); suff. ~d.] 
Derived from or contained in mannite (q.¥.). 


mannitic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgH 207 = Cs5Hg(OH)5‘CO‘OH. A 
monobasic acid, isomeric with gluconic acid, 
produced together with mannitose, when a 
concentrated aqueous solution of mannite is 
oxidized by platinum black. It is a colouriess 
gummy mass, soluble in water and alcohol, 
almost insoluble in ether. It forms salts, 
which contain two equivalents of a metal, but 
these have not yet been obtained in the erys- 
talline form. 


mannitic-anhydride, s. 
eon rt 
Chem. : Cj2H2g0y = CgHs)*t Oy. Man- 


10 
nitic ether. <A slightly yellowish nents 
having the consistence of turpentine, for 

by heating mannite with water in a sealed 
tube to 280° for three hours. It has a bitter- 
sweet taste, is very soluble in water aad 
alcohol, but insoluble in ether. It is un- 
fermentable, levogyrate (a); = — 5°59, and 
does not reduce potassio-cupric solution. It 
is a true ether of mannite. 


mannitic - ether, s. 
DRIDE.] 


(MANNITIC - ANHY- 


man-ni-t6l, s. [Mannite.] 


man/-ni-tone, s. (Eng. mannit(e); -one.] 

Chem. ; OgHy.05. A crystalline body, tso- 
meric with mannitan, prepared by heating 
mannite with water in a sealed tube for three 
hours to 180°. It has a sweet taste, is soluble 
in water and alcohol, does not reduce copper 
solutions, and has a specific rotatory power 
= (a) — 25. 


man’-ni-tose, s. (Eng. mannit(e); -ose,) 
Chem. : OgHy90g = CgH7(OH)s0. An =n- 
crystallizable sugar, isomeric with giucose, 
produced by the oxidation of mannite in 
contact with platinum black. It is solunle 
in water and alcohol, is fermentable, but has 


no action on polarized light. 


manceuvre (as ma-n0’-vér), s. [Fr. = 4 
work of the hand, a mancuvre, from Low 
Lat. manuopera, manopera, from Lat. manu 
= with the hand, and opera = work; operor 
= to work; Lat. opus (genit. operis) = work ; 
Sp. maniobra = handiwork ; maniobrar = to 
work with the hands, to manceuvre; Ital. 
manovra = the working of a ship; manovuire 
= to steer a ship.] 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 


: : cat, horus, chin, bench; 
Riel WHE BURP AdOwAs cot.2Au., hore -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dgl. 


~cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion = zhun, -cious, -tious, 


3032 manouvre—mantelet 


* min’-sion, v.t. (Mansion, s.] To dwell, 
to remain, to abide. 
‘“ lso the rest of the creatures mansioning there- 
in. ifede : Paraphrase of St. Peter (1642), p. 16. 


* min’-sion-ar-y, a. & s. [Eng. mansion; 
ary.) 
A, As adj. : Resident, residing : as, a mam- 
sionary canon. 


B. As subst. : (See extract). 

“They might be perhaps the habitations of the mai 
Midis me keepers of the Church.” — Archeologic, 
xiii. 293. 

*min/-sion-ry, *man-son-ry, 6. [Eng. 
mansion ; -ry.] Abode or abiding in a place. 
a mple-haunting martlet does approve, 
Pe ered mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here. Shakesp. : Macbeth, i, 6. 


min’-slaugh-tér (gh silent), s. [Eng. man, 
and slaughter.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: The slaughter or killing of a 
human being or beings; homicide. 
“ e highest pitch 
ee sory te Ne Mitton’ PL x. 80. 
2. Law: (See extract). 


“ Manslaughter is therefore thus defined, the un- 
lawful killing of another without malice either expres? 
or implied: which may be either voluntarily, upon @ 
sudden heat, or involuntarily, but in the commissiom 
of some unlawful act.”—Blackstone ; Comment., bk. iv., 
ch, 14. 


mi&n’-slay-ér, *man-sle-or, s. [Eng. man, 
and slayer.) One who slays a human being ; 
a mankiller, a homicide, a murderer. 


“He was a mansleor fro the begynnyng,”"— Wycliffe. 
Jon 8. 


min’-stéal-ér, s. [Eng. man, and stealer.} 
One who steals or kidnaps human beings, 
generally for the purpose of selling them into 
slavery. 


min’-steal-ing,s. [Eng. man. and stealing.} 
The act or crime of stealing or kidnapping 
human beings for the purpose of selling them 
into slavery. 


maAn’-suéte (u as w), *man-suette, 7. 
(Lat. mansuetus, from manus = the hand, and 
suetus, pa. par. of suesco = to accustom.] 

1, Tame, gentle ; not wild, not ferocious. 


“This holds not only in domestick and mansuets 
birds: for then it might be thought the effect of cir- 
curation or institution, but also the wild.”—Ray: 
On the Creation. ‘ 

2, Gentle, kind, meek, courteous, mild. 

“Thou lover true, thou maiden mansuete.” 
Chaucer (’) Letter of Cupide. 
*man’/-sué-tude (u as w), s. [Fr., from 
Lat. mansuetudo, from mansuetus = mansuets 
Xn ok (q.v.). ] 
man’-ser-vant, s. [Eng. man, and servant.] 1, Tameness, gentleness. 
4 ease Mag FLTaae de Eee eantatinee tictreed 2. Gentleness, meekness, mildness. 
OA TAGAE ERG WEMATe dob dotane Hole eb ioe “ hat cleped is mansuetude, that is de 
thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor A yertue that ¢ “pe 4 
thy son, nor thy daughter, thy manservant, nor thy bonairtee.”—Chuucer : Persones Tale, 


maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates.”—Hzodus xx. 10. 


man’-sion, * man-si-oun, s. [0. Fr. man- 
sion = a dwelling-place, from Lat. mansionem, 
accus. of mansio=an abiding, a place of 
abode, from mansus, pa. par. of maneo = to re- 
main, to dwell; Ital. mansione; Fr. maison.] 
1, A dwelling-house, a place of residence ; 
specif., applied to a house of considerable 


with the determining of the density of vapours 
and gases. 


* ma-no’-vér-y, s. [Man@uvre.] 
Law: A device or mancuvring to catch 
game illegally. 
*m&n’-quéli-ér, s. [A.S. mancwellere, from 
man ee and cwellan =to kill.) A man- 
killer or manslayer ; a murderer, 


* min’-quéll-ing, s. [MANQueLLER.] The 
act of killing a man ; murder, homicide. 


“ Here are shewed ii. maners of manquelling, one done 
wyllingly and of set purpose, the other vnwyllingly. 
—Deuteronomy, xix. (1551.) 


* min-réd, *man’-rént, s. [A.S. man- 
rede, from man = man; suff. -red, -rede = 
state, as in kindred, hatred.) 

Scots Law: Personal service or attendance. 
It was the token of a species of bondage, 
whereby free persons became bondsmen or 
followers of those who were their patrons or 
defenders. 


min/-sard, s. [The name of a French archi- 
tect, died 1666, by whom this style of roof was 
invented.] 
Arch. : A style of roof, also called the French 
curb, or hip-roof. It was designed to make 


1. A regulated movement, evolution, or 
ehange of position, as of a body of troops, a 
number of ships, &c.; a military or naval 
evolution or movement for the purpose of dis- 
tributing the forces in the best manner to meet 
the enemy. 


“This bold and masterly manwuvre roved decisive.” 
—Belsham : Hist. Great Britain (April 8, 1782). 


2. An artful, adroit, or skilful move, pro- 
eeeding or action; skilful management. 

“By which manewore I took the credit of having 
travelled like a gentleman.”—Observer, No. 93. 


3. A silly affected trick to attract notice. 
(Scotch.) 


manoeuvre (as ma-no’-vér), vt. & i. 
[MaNnc@vuvRE, S.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To perform manceuvres; to move or 
change positions amongst troops or ships for 
the purpose of securing advantage in attack 
or defence, or in military exercises for training 
and discipline. 

2. To manage or contrive matters with ad- 
dress, art, or skill; to employ intrigue or 
stratagem to effect a purpose. B 

B. Trans.: To cause to perform manceuvres 
or evolutions; to change the positions of in 
manceuvres, 


“Sir George Rodney .. . now maneuvred the fleet 
with such skill, as to gain the windward of the enemy. 
—Belsham: Hist. of Great Britain (April 8, 1782). 


manceuvrer (as ma-n6d’-vrér), s. [Eng. 
maneuvr(e); -er.]) One who manceuvres or 
intrigues. 


“ This charming widow Beaumont is a maneuvrer.” 
—Miss Edgeworth: Maneuvring, ch. i. 


ma-nom’-é-tér, s. [Gr. pavds (manos) = 
thin, rare, not dense; and pézpor (metron) = a 
measure.) An instrament for measuring the 
elastic force of gases or steam. It consists of 
a graduated tube in which a body of confined 
air is compressed by the gas or steam under 
experimental test, a body of mercury inter- 
vening between the air in the tube and the 
gas or steam whose elastic force is to be as- 
certained. The tube containing the confined 
air, of a certain volume at a given tempera- 
ture, is maintained at the said temperature by 
a bath, and is tested for the graduation of the 
tube by means of a column of mercury. It is 
then ready for the connection by a tube with 
the reservoir or boiler which contains the gas 
or steam whose elastic force is to be ascer- 
tained. A steam-gauge. Called also a mano- 
scope. 


-man-0-mét-ric, min-0-mét’-ric-al, a. 
(Eng. manometer ; -ic, -ical.) Of or pertaining 
to a manometer; made or determined by the 
manometer : as, manometric observations. 


min’-or, *man-er, * man-ere, * man- 
oire, * man-nor, * man-our, s. (0. Fr. 
manoir, maneir, maner=a manor-house, a 
mansion ; prob. a place to dwell or abide in, 
from O. Fr. manoir, maneir = to dwell, Lat. 
maneo = to remain, to dwell.] 
* I. Ord. Lang.: A dwelling, a residence, a 
habitation. 


“Trouth himself over al and al 
Had chose his maner principall 
In her, that was his resting place.” 


MANSARD-ROOF. 


Four pieces of timber connected at pointsa BC DE, 
and strengthened by tie-beams a E and B D. 


the attics available for rooms, in consequence 
of a municipal law limiting the height of 
front walls in Paris. P 


manse, s. [Low Lat. mansa =a farm, from 
mansus, pa. par. of maneo = to remain.) 
* 1, A house or dwelling with or without 
land. 
2. The dwelling-house reserved or built for 
a Presbyterian minister. (Scotch.) 


“‘To grip for the lucre of foul earthly preferment, 
sic as gear and manse, money and victual.”-—Scott : 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, ch. xliii. 


*@ Capital manse : A manor-house, a lord’s 
court. ; 


*man’-swear, v.i. [A.S. mdnswerian.] To 
swear falsely ; to perjure oneself. 


*ma&n’-sworn, a. [MANSWEAR.] Foresworn, 
perjured. 


Mant’-chod, s. [MancHoo.] 


*man-teau (pl. man’-teaus, or man- 
teaux) (eau, eaus, eaux as 0), * man- 


Chaucer : Dreame. 
Il. Technically : 


1, Eng. Law: A lordship or barony held by 
a lord and subject to the jurisdiction of a 
court-baron held by him. 


‘“‘A manor, manerium, a manendo, because the 
usual residence of the owner, seems to have been a 
district of ground, held by lords or great personages ; 
who keep in their own hands so much land as was 
necessary for the use of their families, which were 
called terradominicales, or demesne lands, being occu- 
pied by the lord or dominus manerii and hisservants.” 
—Blackstone : Commentaries, ok. ii., ch. 6. 

2. Amer. Law: A tract of land occupied by 

tenants who pay a fee-farm rent to the pro- 
prietor, sometimes in kind, and sometimes 


perform certain stipulated services. (Burrill.) 


manor-house, manor-seat, s. The 
house or mansion attached to a manor. 


ma-nor-i-al, * ma-nér’-j-al, s. (Eng. 
manor ; -ial.) Of or pertaining to a manor. 
‘This tenure is also usually embarrassed by the in- 
terference of manorial claims.”"—Paley » Moral Philo- 
sophy, bk. vi., ch. xi, 
. we 
man’‘-0-scope, s. [Gr zavds (manos) = thin, 
rare, not dense, and cxoméw (skoped) = to see, 
to observe.] The same as MANOMETER (q.v.) 


ma-nos'-c60-py, s. [Manoscorz.] 
Phys. : That branch of physics which deals 


size and pretension. 
* And in that mansion children of his own, 
Or kindred, gathered round him.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. vii. 
2. The lord’s house in a manor: a manor- 
house. « 


* 3, A place of residence’; an abode. 
< tn my father's house are many mansions.”—John 
X1v. 2. 
* 4, Residence, abode. 
“These poets near our princes sleep, 


And in one grave their mansions keep.” 
Denham: On Mr. Abraham Cowley. 


mansion-house, s. 


1. The house in which one resides; an in- 
habited house. 


“The place must be, according to Sir Edward Coke, 
a mansion-house; and, therefore, to account for the 
reason why breaking open a church is burglary, . .. 
he quaintly observes that it is domus mansionalis Dei.” 
—Blackstone : Comment., bk. iv., ¢. 16. 


2, A manor-house, 


“ This party pu: OB in this place to make a dwell- 
ing, or, as the old word is, his mansion-house, or his 
manor-house, did devise how he might make his land 
a complete habitation to supply him with all maner 
of necessaries.”—Bacon : Use of the Law. 


J] The Mansion House: The title given to 


the official residences of the Lord-Mayors in 
London and Dublin. ti 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, clr, rile, full; try, 


to,s. [Fr.] A mantle, a cloak. 
“* Prescribe new rules for knots, hoops, manteaus, wiga.” 
Warton : Fashion, a Satire. 


man’-teele, s. [MANTLE, s.] 


man’-tel, s. [O. Fr. Mantel and mantle are 
the same words, the difference in spelling 
being apparently made only to mark the 
difference in sense.] The ornamental facing 
and shelf around a fireplace. 


mantel-piece, s.. A beam across -the 
opening of a fireplace, serving as a lintel to 
support the chimney-breast. 


mantel-shelf, s. A shelf above the 
facing of a fireplace. 7 


*mantel-tree, s. 
place. 


man’-tél-€t, mant’-1ét, s. 
mantle (q.v.).] 
* I, Ord. Lang.: A small mantle or cloak. 


“A mantelet upon his shouldres hanging, 
Bret-ful of rubies red, as fire sparkling.” 


Chaucer: CO. f., 2,165. 


The lintel of a fire- 


[A dimin. of 


II. Fortification : 


1. A movable blind constructed of planks, 
and sometimes plated, to cover a body of 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
Syrian. 2, © =6é. 


ey=a qu=kw. 


pioneers and protect them from small shot ; 
& sap-roller is now used. 

2. A protection of woven rope, to protect 
gunners at embrasures, 


omonrye 8. [a dimin. from mantle 
-v.)). je man 
tournaments. pth ach 


man-tél’-li-a, s. [Named after Dr. Gideon 
Algernon Mantell (1790-1852) ; successively of 
Lewes, Brighton, and London, an eminent 
paleontologist and geologist.) . 
Paleont. : A genus of Cycads. Mantellia 
nidiformis is found in the Purbeck Dirt-bed. 
The specific name refers to the aspect they 
present when cracked, as they always are 
—— Ree less, by the Yom strata. 
@ same reason quarrymen them 
petrified birds’ nests. ; 


*man’-tic, a. (Gr. wavrexeds (mantikos), from 
Bavtis (mantis) =a prophet.) -Pertaining or 
relating to prophecy or divination, or to a 
prophet or divine ; prophetic. 

“The ma: facul 
vettied in the liver"-Kabertesn Smith PObd Teseament 
in Jewish Church, lect. x., p. 428. 


mAn’-ti-chor, min’-ti-cor,s. [MANTIGER.] 


salah ee a Leh. mantichora; Gr. 
Mavttxapas (mantichdras), pavrixdpas (manti- 
choras), BavTixwpos (mantichéros), paytixdpos 
a = the Persian mardkhora, a 
bulous animal, mentioned by Ctesias, ap- 
parently compounded of a lion, a porcupine, 
and a scorpion, with a human head. 

Entom.: A genus of Cicindelide, Tiger- 
beetles. The species which are large, black, 
a wingless, inhabit the deserts of South 

ca. 


mAn'-ti-dz, man’-ti-dés, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
manti(s); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide, or 
masc. and fem. -ides.} 

1, Entom., : A family of Ortho us Insects, 
tribe oe ae of limbs are 
very pec y modi coxa being great] 
clongated, while the Semur bears on ite curvot 
underside a channel armed on each edge by 
strong movable spines, Into this groove the 
tibia aardicd oe e — = a es ~ 
sharp serra es being adapted to cut an 
hold. Prothorax generally exceeding the meso- 
thorax in jm Antenne mostly setaceous. 
Elytra and wings inall. Chief genera: Mantis, 
Empusa, and mophila (q.v.). 

2. Paleont.: Dr. Henry Woodward con- 
siders Lithomantis carbonarius, of the English 
Coal Measures, to belong to this family. 


mA&n’-ti-_gér, mAn’-ti-chor, man’-ti-cor, 
s. [Manticors.) 

1, Her.: A monster, with a human face, the 
body of a lion or tiger, a scorpion’s tail, and 
long spiral horns. 

2. Zool. : An unidentified (possibly imagin- 


ary) monkey. 
“ Near these was placed, by the black prince of Mo- 
' nomotapas’s side, the ng cat-a-moun , and the 
man-mimicking '—Arbuthnot & Pope. 


man-til’-la, s. [Sp.] 

1. A hood; a covering for the head and 
‘shoulders, worn also as a veil by Spanish 
ladies. 

2. A light cloak or covering thrown over 
the dress of a lady. 


man . [Gr. wavris (mantis) = (1) a sooth- 
sayer, (2) a at of locust or grasshopper, 
with long, thin fore-feet, perhaps Mantis re- 
ligiosa. (Liddell & Scott.)] 
Entom.: Soothsayer, or Praying Insect ; the 
ical genus of the family Mantide (q.v.). 
‘o species oceur in Southern Europe : Man- 
tis rel , from two to two and a half inches 
in length, and M. oratoria, a smaller species. 
Others are found in the warmer regions of the 
world. The popular names by which they 
are known in different countries have refer- 
ence to their supposed power of indicating the 
way to a lost traveller, and derive their force 
from the religious significance attributed to 
the slow and solemn motions of the insect. 
But the seemingly devotional attitude of the 
Mantis is that os which it watches for its 
rey, seizing unfortunate insects between its 
Jem? and tibia, thus maiming, and then de- 
’ youring them. They are very pugnacious ; 
the Chinese are said to keep them in cages, 
and match them against each other, as western 
nations used to do with game-cocks, 


poll, bép; PORE, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; g@, ; 
-cian, -tian = shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; tion, gion = zhin. 


manteline—manual 


mantis-crab, mantis-shrimp, s. 

Zool. : Squilla mantis. Its popular name is 
& translation of the scientific name given it 
~ Pe writers, Cancer mantis (digitalis), 
[ 'UST-SHRIMP. } 


mantis-shrimp, s. [MANTIS-cRAB.] 


mAn-tis’-i-a, s. [Named from the insect 
mantis, to which the flowers bear some resem- 
blance.) 

Bot.: & genus of Zingiberacew. Mantisia 
saltatoria, Opera Girls’ Mantisia, a plant intro- 
duced into greenhouses from the t Indies 
in 1808, derives its specific name from the fan- 
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Mmantle-breathing, «. Exercising re- 
piratory functions by means of the pallium 
or mantle, 

Mantle-breathing bivalves : 


Wicks ne The same as MANTLE-BREATHERS 
Vode 
“All the Brachiopoda, or mantle-breathing bivalves 
are exclusively inhal _ 
in Cassell’s Nat, ‘Bans aoa ae -ye* 3 
mantle-piece, s. 


mantle-shelf, s. 
*mantle-tree, s. 


(MANTEL-PIECE.] 
(MANTEL-SHELF.] 
(MANTEL-TREE.] 


ciful notion that the flowers are like a dancing min’-tle, v.t. & & (Marie, s] 
9, Va » &. 


figure attached to a wire. 


man-tis’-pa, s. [Mants.] 
Entom.: A genus of Neuropterous Insects, 
closely allied to the Hemerobiide, with which 
up some writers class them. They differ, 
owever, from that group in the structure of 
the fore-legs, which are elongated and con- 
yerted into raptorial organs like those of the 
Mantide (q.v.). The prothorax is also elon- 
gated, and the head is rather broad, with 
prominent eyes, The species, which are of 
moderate size and not ‘very numerous, are 
found in all the warmer parts of the world. 
Mantispa paganus is common in Southern 
Europe. 


man -tis’-pi-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. man- 
tisp(a); Lat, fem. pl. adj suff. -ide.] 
Entom.: A group of Neuropterous Insects 
erected for the reception of the genus Man- 
tispa (q.v.). 


-tis’-sa,s. [Lat. = a worthless addition, 
ve makeweight.] 
Nath. : The decimal part of a logarithm. 
Thus, the logarghm of 900 being 2°95424, the 
part 95424 is th® mantissa. 


mAan’-tle, *man-tel, *man-tell, s. [0. Fr. 
mantel (Fr. manteau) = a cloak, a mantel of a 
fireplace; from Lat. mantellwm =a napkin, 
a means of covering, a cloak (fig.); mantele, 
mantile =a napkin, a towel; Low Lat. man- 
tum =a short cloak; Ital. & Sp. manto; 
Fr. mante=a mantle; Dut., Dan, & Sw. 
mantel ; Sp. mantilla.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : A cloak or loose garment worn over 
the rest of the dress. 

“Ha rent my garment and my mantle, I fell 
upon my — ix. 6. 

2. Fig. : Anythiug which covers or conceals ; 
a cloak, a cover. 

“ Before the heav’ns thou wert, and at the voice 

Of God, as with a muntle didst invest 
The rising world.” Milton : P. L., iii. 10. 

IL. Technically : 

1, Anat.: The name 
the covering portion of 
in the brain. 

2. Arch. : A mantel (q.v.). 

3. Building: 

(1) The outer covering of a wall, of different 
material from its inner portion. 

(2) The enveloping masonry of a blast- 
furnace (q.v. 

4, Found. : A covering of clay designed to 
form a matrix or mould for casting: as, a 
porous clay covering of a basso-rilievo design 
in wax. The mantle and pattern are baked, 
the wax runs off, and 
the porous clay is @ 
mould from which a 
casting is obtained in 
relief, 

5, Her. : The cloak 
or robe which ac- 
companies and is re- 
presented behind the 
escutcheon. 

. Hydr.-eng.: An 
sokaet cdute which leads the water from a 
fore-bay to a water-wheel. 

7, Zool. : The external soft contractile skin 
of the Mollusca, which covers the viscera and 
a great part of the body like a cloak. (Owen.) 
Where a shell is developed it is secreted by 
the mantle. Called also the Pallium. 


mantle-breathers, s. i. 

Zool. : Palliobranchiata a name proposed 
by De Blainville for the Brachiopoda, re- 
ferring to the respiratory function exercised by 
the pallium or mantle. 


‘ 


iven by Reichert to 
é hemisphere-vesicle 


MANTLE. 


A. Trans.: To cover, to 
hide, to obscure. nO WD) Ee 


“ Darkness the skies had ; 
In aid of her design.” Msaiiege 
Cowper ; Queen's Visit to London. 
B. Intransitive : 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, To be spread out or expanded as a mantle. 


“ The pair [of wings] that clad 
Each shoulder broad, came inane ing oer his breast, 
With regal ornament.” Milton: P. L., ¥. %79. 


2, To spread or grow luxuriantly. 


a e ies ESTA oo 
s for purp! an 
Luxuriant.” corehy ‘Milton : P. tty. 260, 


3. To be overspread. 


“ In maiden confidence she 
Though mantled in her cheek the blood.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, iv. 18. 


4, To become covered with a coating; to 
gather a covering or coating on the surface. 
“ There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle, like a. standing pond.” 
Shakesp. > Merchant of Venice, i. 
*5. To take rest, relief, or ease ; to enjoy 
one s self. 
Il. Falconry: To stretch out the wings by 
way of relief or for ease. 
“Ne is ther hauke whieh mantleth on her pearch.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. ii. 2 
*maAn’-tlér, s. [Eng. mantle); -er.} One 
who wears a mantle ; one dressed in a mantle. 


mant’-lét, s. [MANTELET.] 
mAnt’-ling, s. [ManTLe.] 


*1, A mantle. 


“ The Italians apply it [plastick] to the mantling ot 
chimneys with Saeat eivee a ick} te piece of magnifi- 
cence."—Reliquie Wottoniane, p. 63. 


2, The same as MANTLE, s. IT. 4 
* m&n’-to, s. [ManTeau, Mayrua.] 
* man-tél-d-gist, s. [Eng.mantolog(y) ; -ist.] 


One skilled-or versed in mantology or divina- 
tion ; a diviner, a prophet. 


d mA&n-tdl'-3-zy, s. (Gr. wavtis (mantis) = 
a prophet, a diviner, and Adyos (logos) = a dis- 
course.) The art of divination or prophecy. 


Man’-ton, s. [See def.) A name given to 
fowling-pieces made by Joseph Manton, a 
celebrated London guusmith. Often called a 
Joe Manton. 


mian’-tra, s. ([Sans.] 

1, Among the Hindoos; A charm, an in- 
cantation, a prayer, an invocation. 

2. Vedic Sacred Liter. : A name given to any 
one of the hymns addressed to elemental 
deities which constitute the Sanhita of the 
Rig and other Vedas, 


* min’-tu-a, s. [Ital. & Sp. manto = a mantle] 


A lady’s gown. 
“ Not Pyothis. when her mantua's pinn'd awry, 


oh resentment, and di 5, 
EPR AIG S08 TAG ems pede the zecksiea 


* mantua-maker, s. A dressmaker, a 
maytle-maker. 


Man’-tu-an, a. & s. [See def.) 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Mantua, 
a town in Italy ; born in Italy. 
Agee sielnet, the Mantuan ewan wes beard.” 
Cowper ; Table Taik, 557. 
B, As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 


Mantua. 

*man-ty, s, (Fr. manteau.] A mantle, a gown, 
a mantua, 

man’-u-al, * m&n’-u-el, * man-vell, a. 
&s. [Fr. manuel, from Lat. manualis ; per- 


taining to the hand, manual; manus = the 
hand; Sp. & Port. manual; Ital. manuade.] 


gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph= f. 
-tious, -cious, -sious= shus. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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A, As adjective: 
1. Of or pertaining to the hand ; performed 
or done by the hand. 

“ A well organized and very pliant hand may deter- 
mine to occupations requiring manual dexterity.” — 
Beddoes: Mathematical Evidence, p. 63. (Note. ) 

2. Used or made by the hand. 

“The treasurer obliged himself to procure some 
declaration under his majesty's sign manual.” —Olaren- 
don: Civil War. 

* 3. Having hands. 


“Parents deprived of hands beget magrwal issues, 
‘and the defect of those parts is supplied by the idea 
of others.”"—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., ch. ii. 


B. As substantive: 


I. Ord. Lang. : A small book, such as can 
‘be easily carried in the hand; a hand-book ; 
‘@ short treatise. 


“This manual of laws, stiled the confessor's laws,” 
—Hale: Common Law of England, 


Il. Technically : 

1. Eccles. ; A book containing the occasional 
‘and minor public offices of the Roman Church. 

2. Mech. : A fire-engine worked by hand, 


“On the arrival of the manual an Herning Ore 
was found to be in progress,”— Weekly Dispatch, y 8, 
1887. 


3. Music: The keyboard of an organ, 


manualacts, s. pl. 

Eccles. & Church Hist.: Acts performed by 
the hands of the celebrant in the mass, chiefly 
the fraction of the host, and making the 
sign of the Cross over it before consecration, 
Both were objected to at the Reformation. 


manual-alphabet, s. The deaf and 
‘dumb alphabet ; the letters made by deaf and 
dumb persons with their fingers, 


manuaFexercise, s. 

Mil.: The exercise or drill by which sol- 
jiers are tanght to handle their rifles and 
other arms properly. 


manual-key, s. An organ-key in the 
manual, played by the hands ; the pedal keys 
are played by the feet. 


*min’-u-al-ist, s. [Eng. manual ; -ist.] An 
-artificer, a workman, a handicraftsman. 


‘man’-u-al-ly, adv. [Eng. manual; -ly:] 
In a manual manner; by the hand or hands. 


man’-u-ar-y, * man-u-ar-i, a. & s. (Lat. 
manuarius, from manus = the hand.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to or done by the 
hand ; manual. 


“Tt standeth not that they which are pibliquely 
pnp loved in His [God's] service, should live of base 
and manuari trades.”—Hooker : Eccl. Pol., bk. v., § 81. 


B. As substantive : 


1, An artificer, a workman, a handicrafts- 
man. 


“Tere are some special gifts of the Spirit, which 
we cail Te ene © no more argue a right 
to the sonship of God, than the manuary’s infused 
skill of Bezaleel and Aholiab could prove them saints,” 
—Bp. Hall: Sermon on Romans viii. 14. 


2, A consecrated glove. 


“Some manuaries for handlers of relics.”—Latimer: 
Works, i. 49. 


*ma-ni-bi-al, a. (Lat. manubdialis from 
manubice = money obtained by the sale of 
booty, booty ; manus=the hand.] Belonging 
to spoils ; taken in war. 


* manubial-column, s. 
adorned with trophies and spoils. 


ma-nu-bri-al, «. [Manvusrium.] 
Anat. : Of or pertaining to the manubrium ; 
formed like the manubrium. 


ma-ni’-bri-im, s. [Lat. =a handle, from 
manus = the hand.] 
* 1. Ord. Lang.: A handle, a haft. 


2. Anat. : The presternum, a segment of 
the sternum or breast-bone. It is so called 
from resembling a handle. 


3. Bot. : A cylindrical cell, arising from the 
middle of the inner face of each shell or 
cortical cell in the genus Chara. (Thomé.) 

4, Zool.: The. polype suspended from the 
roof of the swimming bell of a Medusa, or 
from the gonocalyx of a medusiform gonophore 
amongst the Hydrozoa. 


*main-u-cap’-tor, s. [Lat. manus = the 
hand, and captor = one who takes; capio= 
to take.] 

Law: One who stands bail for another; a 
surety. 


A column 


manualist—manumotive 


min’-u-code, s._ [Fr., from Mod. Lat. 


manucodiata (q.V.). 

Ornithology : 

1. Sing.: Any individual of the Manucodia, 
whether considered as a group embracing two 
genera, or as a separate genus. 

2. Plural: 

(1) As applied by Montbeillard (Hist. Nat., 
Oiseaux, iii. 192), the name was restricted to 
the King Bird-of-Paradise, and three allied 
species. 

2) The Manucodia (q.v.). 


“As with members of the Paradiseidse generally, 
the nidification of the Manucodes is still shrouded in 
mystery.”—Prof. Newton, in Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), 
xv. 505, 


maAn-u-co-di-a, s. [Manucoprata.] 

Ornith.: A group of birds either belonging 
or closely allied to the Paradiseide, and 
peculiar to the Papuan sub-region. The 
plumage is glossy steel-blue; the outer and 
middle toes are united for some distance, and 
there is an extraordinary convolution of the 
trachea in the males, to which the loud and 
clear voice of the birds is owing, Mr. Sharpe 
divides the Manucodia into two genera: 
Phonygama (q.v.) and Manucodia proper, of 
which four species are admitted. Manucodia 
chalybeata (chalybea), from the north-west, and 
M. comriei, from the south-west of New 
Guinea; M. atra, widely distributed over the 
Papuan sub-region, and M, jobiensis, peculiar 
to the island whence it derives its specific 
name. 


man-u-co-di-a/-ta, s. pl. [Latinised form 
of Malay Manuk-dewata = bird of the gods, 
the native name for Birds-of-paradise in 
general.] 
Ornith. : (See extract). 


“ Manucodiata was used by Brisson (Ornithologie, ii, 
130) as a generic term equivalent to the Linnzan 
Paradisea. In 1783 Boddaert, when assigning scientific 
names to the birds figured by Daubenton, called the 
subject of one of them, Manucodia chalybea, the first 


word being Seay an accidental contraction of ° 


the name of Brisson’s genus, to which he referred it. 
Nevertheless, some writers have taken it as evidence 
of an intention to found a new genus of that name, 
and hence the importation of Manucodia into scien- 
tific nomenclature, and the English form to corre- 
spond.”—Proy. Newton, in Hncyc. Brit, (ed. 9th), xv. 
504, (Note.) 


*man-u-dwu-gent, s. [Lat. manus =the 
hand, and ducens, pr. par. of dwco = to lead.] 
One who leads another by the hand ; a manu- 
ductor. 


*man-u-dtie-tion, s. [Lat. manuductio, 
from manus = the hand, and ductio=a lead- 
ing; duco=to lead.] The actof leading or 
guiding by the hand; guidance, leading. 

“Now this is a direct manuduction to all kind of 
sin."—South : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 6. 


*min-u-diic-tor, s. [Lat. manus =the 
hand, and ductor=a leader, a guide; duco= 
to lead ; Fr. manudueteur.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who leads or guides 
another by the hand ; a guide, a leader. 


“* Love be your manuductor ; may the tears 
Of penitence f see you from (all) future fears.” 
Jordan; Poems, before 1660. 
2. Eccles.: A person in the ancient Church, 
who led the choirand beat time for the music. 


*man’-u-fact, a. & s. 
hand, and factus = made.] 
A. As adj.: Made by the hand; manufac- 
tured. ; 


“A great part of the linen manufact is done by 
women and children."—Maidman: Naval Specula- 
tions, p. 312, 


B. As subst. : Manufacture. 
“T’ encourage woollen manufact.” 
D'Urfey : Cotlin's Watk, iit, 
man-u-fae’-tor-y, s. & a. [Lat. manus = 

hand, and factortwm = a place where anything 
is made, a factory, from facio=to make.] 
[MANUFACTURE.] 

A, As substantive: 

* 1. Theact of manufacturing ; manufacture. 

2. A building or place where goods are 
manufactured ; a factory. 


“In places, wherein thriving manufactories have 
erected themselves, land has been observed to sell 
quicker.”—Locke ; Lowering of Interest, &c. 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to or em- 

ployed in a manufactory, or the manufacture 
of goods. 


* man-u-fac’-tu-ral, a. [Eng. manufac- 
tur(e); -al.) Pertaining or relating to manu- 
factures. (W. Taylor, in Annual Review, iv. 38.) 


[Lat. manus = the 


min-u-fac’-ture, *man-i-fac-ture, s. 
[Fr., from Lat. manw = by the hand, and 
factura =a making, from facio=to make; 
Sp. manufactura, manifactwra ; Ital. manifat- 
twra.) 

; 1. The act, process, or operation of manu- 
facturing or making wares of any kind; the 
process of reducing raw materials to a form 
suitable for use, by operations more or less 
complicated. 

“By means of trade and manufactures a greater 
quantity of subsistence can be annually imported inte 
a particular country, than what its own lands, in the 
actual state of their cultivation, could atford.”— 
Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. iv., ch. ix. 

2. That which is manufactured ; anything 
made from raw materials. 


“Where forraine materials are but superfluities, for- 
raine manufactures should bee prohibited.”—Bacon 
Henry VII., p. 215. 


main-y-fac’-ture, vt. & i. 
turer; Sp. manufacturar.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make or fabricate by art and labour 
from raw materials ; to form by workmanship. 

“ Manufactured articles were hardly to be found.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

2. To employ in work; to work up into 
suitable forms for use: as, To manufacture 
wool, &e. 

B. Intrans.: To be occupied or engaged in 
the manufacture of wares. 


ma-niil’, s. [Native name.] \ 
Zool. : Felis manul, a cat occurring on the 
steppes of Tartary and Siberia. It is about 
the same length as the Wild Cat, Felis catus, 
but has longer legs. The fur is yellowish 
mixed with white; the head is striped, and 
the tail ringed with black. 


man-u-fac’-tu-rér, s. [Eng. manufactur(e) ; 
-er.} One who manufactures; one who em- 
ploys men in the manufacture of wares. 


“Our woollen manufacturers have been more suc- 
cessful.”—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. iv., ch. vii 


man-u-fac’-tu-ring, pr. par., a, & 8. 
[MANUFACTURE, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1.. Engaged or employed in the manufacture 
of wares. 

“A trading and manufacturing country naturally 

urchases with a small part of its manufactured pro- 

‘uce, @ great part of the rude produce of other coun- 

tries."—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. iv., ch. ix. 

2, Pertaining to or connected with manu- 
factures or manufacturers : as, manufacturing 
interests. 

C. As subst.: The same as MANUFACTURE, 8. 
(q.v.). 

ma-nwu-lé-a, s. [From Lat. manus = the 
hand, in reference to the form and relative 
position of the five divisions of the flower.] 


Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-order 
Manulee. It consists of handsome Cape 
shrubs, with yellow, orange, or red flowers. 


ma-ni-lé-2, s. pl. [Mod, Lat. manwl(ea) ; 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: Asubtribe of Gratioles, order Scrophu- 
lariacer. 


* mAn’-u-mise, * man’-u-miss, v.t. [Lat. 
manumissus, pa. par. of manumitto = to manu- 
mit (q.v.):] To manumit. 

“Then Valerius judging that Vindicius the bond- 
man had well deserved also some recompence, caused 
him not onely to be manumissed by the whole grant 
oi the people, but made him a free man of the city 
besides: and he was the first bondman manuwmissea 
shee was made citizen of Rome,”"—WNorth: Plutarch, 
p. 85. 

min-u-miss'-ién (ss assh), s. [Fr., from 
Lat. manumissio, from manwmissus, pa. par. of 
manumitio = to manumit; Sp. manumision; 
Ital. manumissione.] The act of manumitting 
or releasing from slavery or bondage ; emanci- 
pation. 

“Villeins might be enfranchised by manwmission, 
which is either express or impli Set eeRatonols Com- 
ment., bk. ii., ch. 6. f 

{+ man’-u-mit, v.t. [Lat. manumitto = to re- 
lease, from manu = from the hand, and mitto 
= tosend; Sp. manumitir ; Ital. manwmettere.] 
To release from slavery; to set free from 
bondage or servitude ; to free, to emancipate. 

“Several manumitted slaves were joined to them.” 
—Hume: Essays, pt. ii., ess. 11. 

* man’-u-m06-tive, a. [Lat. manu = by the 
hand, and Eng. motive, a. (q.v.).] Movable by 

and, 


(Fr. manufae- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wOre, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », 00-6; ey=4. qu—k 


_* man-u-mo-tor s. (Lat. manu = by the 
hand, and Eng. ‘motor (q.v.).]| A wheeled 
meen e ddapted to be driven by the hands of 

Te 


*ma-niir-a-ble, a. [Eng. manur(e); -able.] 
1. Capable of cultivation. 
“This book gives an account of the manuradle lands 
in every manor "—Hale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 235. 
2. That may or can be manured or enriched 
by manure. ’ 
*ma-niur-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. manwr(e); 


-cge.) Cultivation. 


*ma-niir-ance, s. (Eng. manur(e) ; -ance.) 
Cultivation. 


“ Being kept from manurance ... by this hard re- 
straint they would quickly devour one another.”— 
Spenser : State of [reland. 


ma-nire’, v.t. 
ewvre (q.v.).] 

*1. To work with the hand; to till, to 
cultivate. 

“Tt [Japan] is mountainous and craggy, full of rocks 
and stony places, so that the third part of the em) 
is not inhabited or manured.”"—Memorials of Japan 

(Hackluyt Society), p. 

* *2. To manage, to administer. 

“Tt ds gouerned, administered, and manured b 
three tee persons.” —Smith > Commonwealth, bk. ri 

ch. xxii. 

3. To enrich as soils with fertilizing sub- 
stances, as dung, guano, ashes, lime, vege- 
table, or animal refuse, &c.; to dress with 
manure. 

“The land is manured, either b; the 
cattle upon it or by feedi: them hf e aba and 
from thence carrying out their oe to it.”— Smita: 
Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. xi, p. 307. 


ma-nure’, s. [Manurg, v.] 


[A contracted form of man- 


manure. This, to some extent, proceeds natu- 
rally by the absorption of air-food by the soil 
in the form of ammonia and carbonic acid, 
and also by the decomposition of the mineral 
matter of the soil under the influence of time 
and tillage. The air-food is supplied by 
nitrogenous matters, chiefly in the form of 
ammoniacal salts, and the ash constituents by 
the use of salts of phosphoric acid and potash, 
in the form of preparations from bone or in 
the use of a mineral phosphate, such as 
eoprolites. Those substances which furnish 
both classes of food comprise guano, stable 
manure, fish, seaweed, refuse of towns, and 
artificial saline mixtures, &c. Generally speak- 
ing, phos: are held to favour the produc- 
tion of a large root crop, and nitrogenous 


manures to increase the production of corn. 
and manure la: 


Revived nye wg erst lay dead. 
Bp. Hall: Satires, bk. v., sat, 1. 

manure-drag, s. 

Agric.: Animplement drawn by a horse, 
and having teeth which catch into a bunch of 
manure, and drag it to a place where it may 
be loaded or piled. 


manure-drill, s. 

1. An attachment to a grain-drill which 
deposits powdered fertilizer in the seed-row 
or broadcast, as may be desired. 

2. A form of watering-cart to distribute in 
streams over the surface of a field the liquid 
earried in the box of the vehicle. 


manure-fork, s. A four-pronged fork 
for pitching manure, clearing stables. &e. 

manure-hook, s. <A hand implement 
having three or four teeth bent at an angle 
with the handle, and used in dragging manure 
out of a stable, out of a waggon, or scattering 
manure-heaps in a field. 


*ma-niire-mént, s. [Eng. manure; -ment.] 
The act of manuring; cultivation, improve- 
ment. : 

“The manurement of wits is like that of soils, where 


before the pains of tilling or sowing, men consider what 
emodtt would ieee Wotton; On Education, p. 76. 


*ma-nur-ér, s._ [Eng. manwr(e); -er.] One 

* who manures land. 

ma-niur-i-al, a. (Eng. manur(e); -ial.] 
Of or pertaining to manure. 


“ Themanurial value of the ammonia-phosphates on 
a large scale.”—Atheneum, March 21, 1885, p. 381. 


boil, bOy; PdAt, j5wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-eian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, 


ry 


manumotor—maormor 


man’-u-script, a. & 3, [Lat. manuscriptus 
= ernien by the hand; + ue _ pe hand, 
and scriptus, pa. par. 0 0 = to write ; 
Fr. manuscrit ; Ital. manuseritio.] : 
A, As adj. : Written by or with the hand ; 
not printed, 


“These memoirs will be found in a manuscript 
volume, which is part of the Harleian Collection,”— 
Macaulay» Hist, Eng., ch. xi. 

B. As subst. : A book or paper written by 

the hand; a writing of any kind, in contra- 


distinction to that which is printed, (Con- 
tracted to MS,, pl. MSS.) 
“Study our maruseripts, those myriads of letters 


which have passed ‘twixt thee and me."—Donne: 
Book, 


Valediction to his 


*man-u-tén’-en-gy, s. [Lat, manu = in 
the hand, and tenens, pr.,par. of teneo = to 
hold.] Maintenance. 


min-u-tén’-sion, s. (Lat. manu = with the 
hand, and Eng. tension.) (See extract.) 


“The plan of manutension, or holding violent 
patients for a long time by the hands of attendants,” 
a Soe & Tuke. Psychological Medicine (ed. ath), 


*man-ward, *man-warde, ‘adv. 
man; -ward.) Towards man. 


“ After that the kindnes & love of our Saviour God 
te manwarde appeared.” —Titus ii. (1551.) 


Manx, a. &s, [See def.) 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Isle of 
Man or its inhabitants. 

B, As substantive : 

1, (As a plural); The inhabitants or natives 
of the Isle of Man. : 

2. The language spoken by the natives of 
the Isle of Man. It is closely related to Gaelic 
and Irish, 


. Manx-cat, s. 

Zool. : A variety of the domestic cat (Felis 
domestica), a native of the Isle of Man, distin- 
guished by having no tail, or only a rudi- 
mentary one. It is now 
nearly extinct in the Isle of 
Man. 


[Eng. 


ia 


SAV Boe 


MANX-CAT. 


pss 


Manx-puffin, Manx-shearwater, s. 

Ornith. : Pufinus anglorwm (Procellaria puf- 
Sinus), (SHEARWATER. ] 

man’-¥ (aas ®, *man-i, *mon-i,* mon-y, 

a.& s. [A.8. manig, menig, monig; cogn. 
with Dut. menig; Dan. mange; Sw. méinge ; 
Icel. margr; Goth. manags; Ger. manch; 
M. H. Ger. manec; O. H. Ger. manac; Ir. 
minic; Gael. minig; Wel. mynych; Russ. 
mnogie.} 

A. As adj.: Numerous; consisting of a 
great or large number of individuals. 


“Probably not without many prayers, the decision 
was ronde,”—/Hacaulay : Hist, Hny., ch. 1. 


"| When followed by a@ or an before a singu- 
lar noun, many has a more distributive or 
emphatic force than when joined with a plural 
noun. 

* Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
Gray. Blegy. 
B. As substantive: 
1, A multitude. (A.8. manigeo, manigu.) 


“© thou fond many / with what loud applause 
Did’st thou beat Beay'n with blessin olingbroke.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry 1V., 1. 3 


2. Preceded by the indefinite article, it 
signifles a considerable number. 


“ Mother of a many children.” 
Shakeap.. Richard [T,, til. 7. 


J 1. The many: The great majority of 
people ; the common crowd, : 

2. So many: 

(1) The same number of; as many. 

(2) A certain number indefinitely ; as, Take 
so many of them, and so many of the others. 
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_ 8.°Too many: Too great, too powerful, too 
strong. i‘ 

“They come to vie power and expense with those 
that are too high and rie many lor tham."—-L' étranpe. 


‘| Many is largely used in composition with 
adjectives, forming compounds, the meanings 
of which are sufficiently obvious: as, many- 
colowred, many-flowered, many-hued, &c. 
many-banded, a. Marked with many 
bands or stripes. 


Many-banded Goshawk : 
Ornith. : Melieras polyzonus, common in 
Abyssinia and Senegambia.  * 


many-cleft, a. 
or cuts, 


many-cornered, a. 


1, Lit.: Having many corners or angles ; 
polygonal, 


*2. Fig. : Having many corners or recesses 3 
intricate, 


‘Search those many-cornered minds, 
Where woman's crooked fare rea por witids,” 


Dryden. (Todd. 
many-headed, «. Paes 

1, Ord. Lang. ; Having many heads ; hence, 
ene to the people in the sense of fickle, 
changeable, 

] The expression is of Horatian origin, and 
oceurs in the first epistle to Meecenas (L. i. 76) =: 
“‘Bellua es multorum capitum.” Pope imi-- 
tates the passage (Sat. iii. 121): 

“Well, if a king's a lion, at the least 
The people are a many-headed beast.” 

2. Bot. : A term applied toa root, terminated" 
by several distinct buds, 

YJ The many-headed; The common herd ;. 
the multitude. 

*many-languaged, a. Speaking many; 
or various languages. 

“The city since of many-languaged men.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xx, 7. 
many-parted, a. Having many partas 
or divisions. 

*many-peopled, a. Having a large or 

numerous population ; thickly inhabited. 
oe n ad ares ore as 

many-root, s. 

Bot.: A West Indian name for Ruellia 
tuberosa. 7 


*Many-saints’-day, s. Pentecost. 

“ Those three thousand gained (on hem er Pero 
by Saint Peter."—Fuller : Church History, iti, (Dedic. 

many-sided, «a. 

I, Lit.: Having many sides: as, a many-. 
sided figure. 

IL, Figuratively: 

1, Having many sides or points for com 
sideration ; as, a many-sided question, 

2, Exhibiting many aspects. of mental or 
moral character; showing mental or moral 
activity in many different directions ; open to- 
many influences ; widely sympathetic: as, a 
many-sided character. 

3. Derived from many sources or influences ;. 
exhibiting many phases; wide, liberal, not 
narrow : as, many-sided erudition. 


many-sidedness, s. The quality or: 
state of being many-sided. 

many- ways, many-wise, adv. In 
many different ways; variously, multifari-- 
ously. 

*many- weathered, a. 
weather. 


Having numerous clefts 


e 


Variable in. 


“The day 
Changeful and many-weathered.” 
Southey; Avening Rainbow. 
*man-y,s. [Mery.) A retinue of servants > 
a body of followers or attendants, 


maor,s. [MAR] 


Maori (ao as 6W), s. & a. [Native word.) 

A, As subst.; A native inhabitant of New 
Zealand, 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the native: 
inhabitants of New Zealand. 

Maori-rat, s. 

Zool. : A murine rodent, occurring in New 
Zealand ; it is identical with the Black Rat 
(Mus rattus), 


*maor-mor (a0 as a), s. [Gael. maer, maor 
=a royal steward; mor=great.] A royal 
steward of high dignity and power, placed by 


go, gem; thin, this; sim, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing,. 
-sious = shis. 


-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


\ 
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the King of Scotland over a province‘instead 
of a thanage, and exercising the office of royal 
deputy, enjoying a third part of its revenues. 


ma-ot’-ti-a, s. [Named after Emmanuel Le 
Maout.] 

Bot.: A genus of Urticacee. Maoutia Puya 
is a shrub with very white leaves, growing in 
the Himalayas. It yields a strong fibre of 
good quality, used for making fishing-nets, 
ndt-bags, twine, and cloth. (Calcutia Hxhibi- 
tion Report.) 


mip, *mappe, s. (Fr. mappemonde, from Lat. 
mappa mundi = a map of the world ; mappa = 
a napkin; Ital. mappamondo,] 


1, Lit.: Arepresentation of a portion of the 
earth’s surface, or of a portion of the heavens 
upon a plane. Thereare, therefore, two kinds 
of maps, terrestrial and celestial. Terrestrial 
maps are of two kinds, those which represent 
portions of land and water together, which 
are properly called maps, and those which 
represent portions of the ocean, only indi- 
eating the directions of currents, soundings, 
anchorages, rocks, shoals, buoys, lighthouses, 
&c. ; these are called hydrographical maps or 
charts. A map of the earth, or of a portion 
of the earth, generally shows the physical 
features of the country, as rivers, mountains, 
lakes, &c., the situation of towns, cities, &c., 
relatively to each other, and by means of the 
lines of latitude and longitude relatively to 
every other point on the earth’s surface. 
Maps are also prepared for special purposes, 
as geological, statistical, ethnological, or his- 
torical maps. It being impossible to repre- 
sent a spherical surface on a plane, so that the 
parts shall have to each other their proper 
relative positions, the representation is, in all 
cases, convemional. Various devices have 
been resorted to, each of which has its own 
peculiar advantages and disadvantages. A 
representation of the meridians and circles of 
latitude forms, in all cases, the skeleton or 
basis of every map of an extensive portion of 
the earth’s surface, and it is upon a correct 
delineation of these that the accuracy of any 
map depends. The principal methods of pro- 
jection are the orthographic, the stereographic, 
the globular, the conical, and the cylindrical 
or Mercator’s projection, besides various com- 
binations and modifications. In the first 
three cases the plane upon which the map is 
to be drawn is called the primitive plane, and 
is supposed to be passed through the centre 
of the earth. The various lines are projected 
upon this plane, by lines drawn through their 
different points and some fixed point, called 
the point of sight. Upon the location of the 
point of sight depends the peculiarities of the 
three methods of projection. 


2. Fig.: A distinct and precise representa- 
tion of anything. 


map-holder,s. A frame for the display 
of maps or charts. In one form the maps are 
on an endless web of cloth; in another they 
are hung from separate rollers in the manner 
of window-blinds. 


map-measurer, s. An instrument with 
a little wheel of known circumference, which 
is made to roll along a line and indicate its 
length, the number of revolutions being 
counted, and the fraction, if any, observed by 
reference to the pointer and graduated peri- 
Meter. [OPISOMETER, PERAMBULATOR.] 


map-mounter, s. One who mounts 
maps by backing them with canvas, varnish- 
ing them, and fixing them on rollers. 


map, *mappe, v.f. [Map, s.] 
1. Lit.: To draw or delineate a map or 
chart ; to lay down in a map. 


2. Fig.: To point out, describe, or set down 
accurately, generally followed by owt. 

“T am near to the place where they should meet, if 

ENO have mapped it truly." —Shakesp. : Cymbeline, 
ma/-ple (1), s. [A.S. mapulder, mapolder, from 
mapul = maple, and tréow = tree; Ger. maz- 
holder.|) The genus Acer (q.v.). 
“Unmolested worked the women, 
Made their sugar from the maple.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, xiii. 

4 Of the Maples of the United States may be 
named Acer striatum, the Striped Bark Maple, 
which often forms great part of the under- 
growth in woods, and A. saccharinum, the Sugar 
Maple, which abounds in the northern part of 
thiscountry. Its wood is satiny in texture and 
is much used by cabinet-makers. When finely 


maoutia—maraud 


marked with undulating fibres it is called Bird’s- 
eye Maple. A. campestre is the Common Maple 
of Europe. There are other common species. 


maple-sugar, s. 
. Chem. : Maple saccharose. A coarse sugar; 
used by the inhabitants of the Northern States 
of America, obtained from the sugar-maple 
(Acer saccharinum), by boring a hole into the 
wood in the spring, and inserting a spout to 
convey the juice into a vessel placed for its 
reception. On boiling down the liquid, a 
dark-coloured crystalline mass is deposited. 
This sugar rarely finds its way into commerce. 


*ma/-ple (2), s. [Mor.] A little mop. 
“As broade as scullers’ maples."—Nashe; Lenten 
Stuffe. (Dedic.) 
mapped, pa. par. [Map, v.] 
*maAp'-per-y, s. [Eng. map; -ery.] The study 
or planning of maps or charts ; bookish theory. 


“They call this, bed-work, mappery, closet war.” 
Shakesp.: Lroilus & Cressida, i. 3, 


*maAp-pist, s. [Eng. map ; ~ist.] A maker 


of maps. 
“Learned mappists on a paper small 
Draw (in abridgement) iS whole type of all.” 


Sylvester : Little Bartas, 311. 


ma-prot’-né-a, s. [Named by Aublet, pro- 
bably from a Guiana name. (Britten.)] 

Bot. : A genus of Euphorbiacee, tribe Hip- 
pomanee, Maprounea brasiliensis yields a 
fugitive black dye. A decoction of the root 
is given in derangements of the stomach. 


maqui (as mak’-we), s. [Native name.] 
Bot.: Aristotelia, a Chilian shrub of the 
order Tiliacez, used for making musical in- 
struments, the strings of which are formed of 
the tough bark. A wine made from the 
berries is prescribed in malignant fever. 


mar, * marre, * merre, v.f. [A.S. merran, 
in comp. dmerran, amyrran = to dissipate, 
to waste, lose, hinder, obstruct; mirran = to 
impede; gemearr = an impediment; cogn. 
with O. Dut. merren = to stay, to retard ; Dut. 
marren = to tarry; O. H. Ger. marrjan = to 
hinder, to disturb, to vex; Fr. marri =sad, 
vexed.] To injure, to spoil, to hurt, to 
damage, to disfigure. 

“ Marring all the festal mirth.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, ii. 8. 


* mar (1),* marr, s. [Mar,v.] A blot, a 
blemish, an injury. 
“T trust my will to write shall match the marrsI 
make in it,"—Ascham.: To Edward Raven, May, 1551, 
* mar (2), s. [MERE.] A lake. 
ma-ra (1), s. [PATAGONIAN-CAVY.] 


ma/-ra (2), s. [Icel. = a nightmare.] 
Norse Mythol. : A demon who torments and 
tortures men with visions, and even crushes 
them to death, [Marg, 2.] 


mar-a-bou’, s. [Native African name.] 
Ornith. : The popular name for at least two 
species of Storks of the genus Leptoptilus, 
the vent feathers of which were formerly much 
esteemed as ornaments, and for ladies’ head- 
dresses. Leptoptilus argala is the Asiatic 
marabou or Adjutant (q.v.). L. Marabou, a 
smaller species, is from tropical Africa, where 
it assists the vultures in consuming the filth 
of the negro villages. It is, if possible, uglier 
~ than its Asiatic congener, but its delicate vent 
feathers are equally valued. 


mar-a-boitt’, mr-a-boot’, s. [Arab.] A 
Muhammadan who devotes himself to a reli- 
gious life. He considers it a merit to fight 
for his faith. Many such exist in Northern 
Africa, They pretend to supernatural powers. 


ma/-rah, s. [Heb. = bitterness.] 
1, Lit. ; The name given to a place on the 
east of the Red Sea. 


“They could not drink of the waters of Marah, for 
they were bitter: therefore the name of it was called 
‘arah.”—Exod. xv. 23. 


* 2. Fig. : Bitterness ; bitter water. 


“Slaked its thirst with marah of its tears.” 
Longfellow. 


ma-rai’, s. [A native word.] A sacred in- 
closure or temple among the islanders of the 
Pacific Ocean, 


mayr’-a-nade, v.t. [Marinate.] 
mar-a-na’-tha, s. (Gr. Mapavadé (Mar- 


onatha); Aramaic DX TVD (Maran atha) = 
the Lord cometh.] 


Scrip. ; A term used by St. Paul, at the con- 
clusion of his first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
in connection with an anathema. Anathema 
Maranatha = Let him be accursed at the com- 
ing of the Lord, 


mar’-an-ite, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Min. : The same as CHIASTOLITE or MALE 
(q.v.). 


ma-rant’, s. [MaRanta.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The name given by Lindley te 
the order Marantacez (q.v.). 


ma-ran’-ta, s. [Named after B. Maranti, @ 
Venetian physician and botanist, who died in 
1554.] 

Bot.: Marant, the typical genus of the 
order Marantacee (q.v.). Maranta arun- 
dinacea, M. Allowya, and M. nobilis, furnish 
arrowroot in the West Indies, and M. ramosis- 
sima in the East Indies. The split stems of 
M. dichotoma, a native of India and Burmah, 
are made into mats. 


mar-in-ta’-¢e-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. mar 
ant(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acee.] 

Bot.; An order of Endogens, alliance Amo- 
males. It consists of herbaceous tropical 
plants without aroma. There is often a 
tuberous rhizome, full of starch; the stem 
generally branched; the leaves are simple, 
sheathing with a single midrib, from which 
numerous veins diverge at an acute angle, 
running parallel to each other to the margin 
of the leaf; inflorescence a dense spike, a 
raceme, or a panicle either terminal or radical ; 
flowers arising from spathaceous membranous 
bracts; calyx short, inferior; sepals three ; 
corolla tubular, irre_ular, with the segments 
in two whorls, the outer three-parted, equal, 
the inner very irreguiar; stamens three, 
petaloid, only one fertile ; anther one-celled ; 
ovary one to three-celled; ovules one or 
many, erect; fruit capsular. Found in tropical 
America, Africa, and India. They are of 
economic value from the starch in which they 
abound. Known genera six, species 100. 
(Lindley.) 


ma-ras’-ca, s. [Ital. = a kind of sour cherry, 
from Lat. amarus= bitter.] A small, black, 
wild, variety of cherry, from which maraschine 
is distilled. 


mar-as-chf’-no, s. [Ital. marasca = ma- 
rasca (q.v.).] A delicate spirit or liqueur dis- 
tilled from cherries ; the best is from Zara in 
Dalmatia. 


ma-ras’-mi-iis, s. [Mod. Lat. = pertaining 
to decay, from marasmus (q.v.). ] 

Bot.: A genus of fungi, akin to Agaricus. 
Some foreign species are finely coloured. 
Marasmius Oreades is the Champignon, which 
is gatable ; M. scorodonius is used as a condi- 
ment. 


ma-ras’-m0-lite, s. [Gr. papacuds (maras- 
or decaying ; suff, -lite (stn. fa] ‘ 
Min, : A blende (q.v.) partially decomposed, 
and containing some free sulphur. ri 


tma-rag'-miis, s. [Gr. wapacpuds (marasmos) 
= decay.] . 

Pathol. : The wasting away of the body ‘ithe 
out obvious cause. Now it is assumec that 
this must be brought about by some iocal 
disease, and investigations are made to ascer- 
tain which it is. 


mar-as-que’-no (quas k), s. [MarascHrno.) 


Ma-rath’-1, s. [The native name.] [Mane 
RATTA.] The language spoken by the Mah- 
rattas. Called also Mahratta (q.v.). 


“Second comes Marathi which remained a Prakrit 


till the twelfth or even thirteenth century."—Beames: 


Comp. Gram. Aryan Lang. of India, i. (1872), p. 120. 
ma-rat'-ti-a, s. [Named after L. F. Maratti, 
of Vallonbrosa in Tuscany, who wrote upon 
ferns. ] ; 

_ Bot. : The typical genus of the order Marat- 
tiacezs (q.v.). Hind says that the rhizomes 
of Marattia alata are eaten by the Sandwich 
Islanders in time of scarcity. 


ma-rat-ti-a’-cé-20, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. me 
ratti(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot.: The same as DANZACE (q.V.). 


+ ma-raud’, v.i. (Fr. marauder = to beg, to 
play the rogue, from maraud = a rogue, a beg- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn: mite, cilb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, @=6; ey=a qu=kKWe 


-]_ To rove in quest of plunder or booty ; 
ag Mh to plunder. x 


“ Their gain, their glory, their d 
To sleep the ‘tay, maraud the wight 
Scott: v. 4 


ma-raud’-ér, s. (Eng. maraud; -er.] One 
who marauds; one who roves in of 
plunder ; a pillager, a plunderer. 
“ No labourer dared bray re Yen tei lest some 
at 


marauder should la; MC 
aulay: Hist. Digit bse be. ap ag 


* mar-a-vé-di’, s. [Sp., from Arab. Murd- 
- bitin =the steadfast, a name of a dynasty 
that reigned in Spain and Africa.] 
1. A Spanish co coin, value less than 
one farthing wiechige al * 
2. A Spanish gold coin, value about four- 
teen shillings sterling. 


mar’-ble, * mar-bel, * mar-bre, * mar- 
bre-ston, s. & a. (Fr. marbre, from Lat. 
marmorem, accus. of marmor = marble; Gr. 
Hapuapos (marmaros) = a glistening white 
stone, from nappaipw (marmaird) = to sparkle, 
to glitter.] 

A. As substantive: 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as IT. 2. 

2. A column, tablet, pillar, &c., of marble 
or other stone, remarkable for some inscrip- 
tion or sculpture. 

3. A little ball of marble, stone, clay, &c., 
used by children as a plaything. 


“ Nor fear’d the mardies, as they bounding flew.” 
ee ‘ar é 5 rahi A of Glumdaleliteh. 
II. Technically: 


1. Art: A plate of stone used by painters ; 
slab on which raw colours are ground with 
a muller. 

2. Geol., Petrol., Sculp., & Building Stones; 
sat ae eee name for any limestone which is 

ciently hard to take a fine polish. (Lyell.) 
Any calcareous or even any other rock which 
takes a good and is suitable for decora- 
tive or architectural purposes. (Autley.) Fine 
marbles are very abundant in the United 
States, not only those adapted to building 
ed Agr but statu marble equal to that of 
taly being found. utiful colored marbles 
are produced in Tennessee and other states. 
Marble may be of one color, white or some 
other shade, of two colors closely mingled, 
or cf many colors. Some contains shells, cor- 
als, &c. Some of the fossiliferous limestones 
furnish excellent marbles. For instance, the 
encrinital limestones of the Carboniferous for- 
amatioa have the fossils white in a dark gray 
or black matrix. Nonfossiliferous crystalline 
marbles consisting of sedimentary calcareous 
strata, altered by metamorphism, also furnish 
good marbles. _The statuary marble of Italy 
may be of this character. (STATUARY MARBLE.] 
The purest kinds are used for statues, those 


less pure as building material. The Carrara 
and marbles are of this t; Other 
marbles are the Verd Antique, the Marble 


or Lumachelle, the Giallo Antico, Madreporic 
Marble, &c. 


¥ GQ) Finished marble is that which is ready 
for its place. 

(2) Polished marble : [(MARBLE-POLISHING]. 

(3) Rough marble is in the shape of blocks 
from the quarries. 

(4) h-hewn marble is cut with the saw 
or sq with the stone axe. 

3. Glass-man.: A stone or iron plate on 
which glass is rolled to shape it ; a marver. 

4, Printing: 

(1) A printer’s imposing-stone. 

(2) A style of colouring, for paper and book 
edges. 

§ (GQ) Arundel or Arundelian marbles: 
[ARUNDELIAN]. 

(2) Elgin marbles: A collection of basso- 
velievos and fragments of statuary brought 
from the Parthenon at Athens to England by 
Lord Elgin in 1814. They were afterwards 
purchased by the British Government, and 
are now in the British Museum. They con- 
sist chiefly of the metopes, representing for 
the most part the combats of the Centaurs 
and Lapithe, and the statues or fragments of 
statues, which ornamented the tympana of 
the pediments of the Parthenon, or Temple of 
Minerva. To these were added the frieze from 
the temple of Niké Apteros, a series of casts 
from the temple of Theseus, and the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates. 


voll, béy; PSUt, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


marauder—march 


B. As adjective: 
I, Literally: 
1, Composed or consisting of marble. 


“ As o'er the marble courts of k $ 
Moore: Light of the Harem, 


2. Variegated, veined, or streaked like 
marble. 

IL, Figuratively : 

1, Hard like marble; cold, insensible: as, 
&@ marble heart. 

*2. Pure, pellucid. 


“(He). . , into the world’s first region throws 
hrough the pure marble air his oblique way.” 
Milton: P. L., Ul. 664, 
4] Artificial Marble: An indurated composi- 
tion of gypsum, alum, isinglass, and colour- 
ing materials incorporated into a paste and 
moulded into form. } 


*marble-cutter, s. One who ents or 
hews marble; a workman in marble; a 
machine for cutting marble, 


marble-edge, s. 
Bookbind.: A mode of ornamenting the 
edges of bound books. [MARBLE-PAPER.] 


marble-edged, «. Having the edges 
marbled, as a book, &c. 


marble-handsaw, s. A blade without 
teeth, and having a block handle at the back. 
It is used with sand for cutting slabs into 
pieces or slips. 
*marble-h a, Having a cold, 
cruel heart; hard-hearted, insensible. 
“TIngratitude! thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous, when thou shew’st thee in a child, 
Than the sea-monster !” Shakesp, : Lear, i. 4. 
marble-paper, s. Paper ornamented 
with a coloured pattern resembling marble ; or 
ornamented by a process similar to that of 
marbling, with patterns bearing no analogy to 
those of marble, but assuming certain conven- 
tional forms, in which the colours are singu- 
larly blended and contrasted. 


marble-rubber, s. A block or tray 
with a flat sole, moved above the marble slab 
with a combined rotary and reciprocating 
motion. 


marble-scourer, s. <A rubber for sur- 
facing marble slabs, 
marble, v.t. [Marpie, s.] To variegate, 
stain, or vein like marble ; to give an appear- 
ance of marble to. 


mar’-bled (bled as beld), «. [Marstz, v.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Variegated, spotted. 


2. Bot., &c.: Having the surface traversed 
by irregular veins of colour, like a block of 
marble. 


marbled-beauty, s. 
Entom.: Bryophila perla, a small whitish 
moth, dappled with bluish-gray. 


marbled tiger-cat, s. 

Zool. ; Felis marmorata. Habitat, the Sik- 
kim Himalayas, the hilly parts of Assam, 
Burmah, Malayana, and Java. Head and 
body from eighteen inches to two feet long ; 
tail about fifteen inches. Dingy tawny to 
yellowish-gray, with long, wavy, black i oi 
somewhat clouded or marbled ; belly, yellow- 
ish-white ; tail spotted and tipped with black, 


marbled white-butterfly, s. 

Entom.: Arge Galathea, a rare butterfly, the 
wings of which are creamy white, marbled 
and veined with black, 


*mar’-ble-ize, v.t. (Eng. marble; -ize.] To 
colour in imitation of variegated marble. 


mar’-bling, s. (Mars.e, v.] 


1. The act or process of staining, colouring, 
or variegating in imitation of marble, 


2. Any marking resembling that of veined 
marble, 


*mar-bly, a. [Eng. marbl(e); -y.] Resem- 
bling marble in appearance or structure, 


*mar-bul, s. [MARBLE, 8.] 


mare (1), s. {Mark (1), s.] A weight of gold 
or silver ; a money of account. 


mare (2), s._ [Fr., from Lat. emarcus = a kind 
of vine.] The refuse matter remaining after 
the pressure of fruit, as of grapes, olives, &c. 
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mar’-ca-site,* mar’-cha-site, s. [A word 
of Arabic origin; O. Ger.” marchasita; Mod. 
Ger. markasit.] 

Min.: This name formerly included all 
crystallized pyrites, but Haidinger, in 1845 
confined it to the orthorhombic varieties. It 
is found either in crystals mostly twinned, or 
as globular or reniform masses with fibrous 
structure, and massive. Hardness, 6 to 6°5; 
Sp. gr. 4°678 to 4°847. Lustre, metallic; colour, 
pale bronze yellow to greenish-gray ; streak, 
grayish or brownish-black. Fracture uneven. 
Brittle. {ompos.: as in pyrites, sulphur, 
53°35 irom, 46°7 ; formula, FeS,. The German 
mineralogists distinguish seven varieties, re 
sulting mainly from their habit of erystalliza- 
tion : (1) Radiated pagers (2) Cocks- 
comb Pyrites (Kammkies); (3) Spear Pyrites 
peeries) (4) Capillary Pyrites (Haarkies) ; 
5) Hepatic Pyrites (Leberkies); (6) Cellular 
Pyrites (Zelikies); (7) Arsenical Pyrites, the 
same as Kyrosire(q.v.). The pyrites of sedi- 
mentary rocks mostly belongs to this species, 
and that of metamorphic and igneous rocks 
to Pyrites (q.v.). More prone to decomposi- 
tion than pyrites. Occurs abundantly in clays 

of various formations, and in the chalk. 


mar-ca-sit'-ic, mar-ca-sit-ic-al, a. 
{Eng. marcasit(e) ; -ical.] Of or pertaining to 
marcasite ; of the nature of marcasite. 

“The place that abounds with these marchasitioal 
minerals,"—Aoyle: Works, iii. 333, 
mar-cas’-sin, s. [Fr.] 
Her, : A young wild boar, 


mar’-gél-ine (1), s._ [Fr., from Lat. marceo= 
to be weak or thin.] 
Fabric: A thin silk tissue used for linings, 
&c., in ladies’ dresses. 


mar’-gél-ine (2), s. [Named after the place 

where found, San Marcel, Val d'Aosta, Pied- 
mont ; suff, -ine (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1. The impure form of braunite (q.v.), con- 
taining 10 per cent. of sesquioxide of iron. 

2. An altered form of Rhodonite (q.v.) by 
oxidation ; the same as HETEROCLINE (q.V.). 


Mar-¢él-li-an, s. [For etym. see def.] 
Church Hist. (Pl.): Followers of Marcellus, 
Bishop of Ancyra, in the fourth century, who, 
in his zeal against Arianism, ran into the 
opposite error of Sabellianism, (Shipley.) 


mar-cés-cent, a. (Lat. marcescens, pr. par 
of marcesco = to fade, incept. of marceo = to 
be thin or weak.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Withering, fading, decaying. 
2. Bot. : Withering or fading, not falling off 
until the part which bears it is wholl, 
matured, as the flowers of Orobanche (q.v. 
(Lindley.) 
*mar-gés'-ci-ble, a. [Lat. marcesco = to 
wither.] Liable to wither or decay. 


mare-gré-vi-§, s. [Named after Ghoxgs 
Maregrave, a German, who, in 1718, pu 
lished a Natural History of Brazil.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Mare- 
graviacee (q.v.) In the West Indies the 
stem, root, and leaves of Marcgravia wmbellata 
are regarded as diuretic and antisyphilitic. 


marc-gra-vi-a'-cé-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
maregravi(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot.: Margraviads; an order of hypogynous 
exogens, alliance Guttiferales. It consists of 
trees or shrubs, sometimes climbing, with 
alternate, simple, entire, coriaceous, exstipu- 
late leaves; flowers regular, in umbels, ra- 
cemes, or terminal spikes, generally in bag- 
shaped or hooded bracts ; sepals two to seven; 
corolla of five imbricated petals, or gamo- 
petalous ; stamens generally indefinite ; ovary 
superior, three or many-celled; style one; 
stigma simple or capitate; fruit generally 
succulent, with many seeds imbedded in the 
ulp. Natives chiefly of tropical America. 
eS genera four, species twenty-six. 
(Lindley.) 
march (1), *marche, v.i, [Mancz (1), s.] To 
border, to be contiguous, to run side by side. 
“T know the estates well; they march with my 
own.,"—Scott : Bride of Lammermoor, xvii. 
march (2), v.i. & t. (Fr. marcher, a word of 
doubtful origin, perhaps from Lat. marcus = 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-sious = shis, 


-ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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a hammer, and so referring to the regular 
tramp of a marching body of men ; otherwise 
from Fr. marche = a boundary, as in the phrass, 
aller de marche en marche = to go from land to 
land, to make expeditions ; O. H. Ger. marcha.] 
(Marcu (1), s.J 

A. Intransitive: 

j, To move by: steps, and in regular order, 
as soldiers ; to walk or move forward with a 
steady, regular tread. 

“Our word is Laws and Liberty ! 
March forward, one and all.” 
: Scott: War Song. 

2. To walk or move in a grave, steady, or 
deliberate manner. 

“Doth York intend no harm to us, 

That thus he marcheth with thee arm in arm?” 
Shakesp.:'2 Henry VI., Vv. 1. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To cause to move in military order or in 
regular procession, as soldiers. 

2, To cause to go anywhere at one’s com- 
mand, and under one’s guidance. 


“Cyrus manching his army for divers days over 
mountains of snow, the dazzling splendour of its 
whiteness prejudiced the sight of very many of his 
soldiers.” — Boyle - On Colours. 


march (1), marche, s. [Fr. =a frontier ; 
O. H. Ger. marcha; A.S. meare =a mark, a 
boundary.] A frontier or boundary ofa terri- 
tory ; especially applied to the boundaries or 
confines of political divisions, or to the 
country lying near and about such. Theterm 
is most commonly applied to the borderland 
ot England and Wales, and of England and 
Scotland, the latter of which was divided 
into two divisions, the western and the 
middle marches, each of which had courts 
peculiar to itself, and a governor, called the 
warsen orlord ofthe marches. In Scotland the 
term is applied to the boundaries, or marches 
which determinethem, of conterminous estates 
or lands, whether large or small. 


q Riding of the Marches: A practice still 
observed in some parts of Scotland, for the 
purpose of preserving in the memory of the 
inhabitants the boundaries of a parish, town, 
&c., for which purpose the magistrates of the 
burgh and chief men ride in procession along 
the boundaries of the property belonging to 
the burgh, and perform certain ceremonies. 


*march-man, s. A person living on the 
marches or borders of two countries ; a bor- 
derer. 

“ Now Bowdeis Moor the march-man won.” 
Scott ; Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1. 60. 


*march-ward, s. A warden of the 


marches; a marcher. 


mMargh (2), s. [Marcu (2), v.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : (II. 1.}. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A stately or deliberate way or move- 
ment; rhythmical movement. 

“The varying verse, the full resounding line, 

The long majestic march, and energy divine.” 
Pope: Satires, v. 269, 

(2) Progress, advancement, progressive de- 
velopment ; as, the march of intellect, 

II, Technically : 

1. Mil. : The amount of ground covered by 
@ body of troops in one day. Fifteen miles is 
the ordinary distance ; anything above that is 
aforced march, but italso depends on weather, 
state of roads, and length of column. Large 
armies usually move with a complete division 

. On the main roads; but these columns are 
within supporting distance of each other, and 
should not be separated by intervening ob- 
stacles that would prevent easy concentration 
for battle. Rate of march, 24 to 3 miles an 
hour, including a brief halt after the first half- 
hour, and a halt of five minutes every suc- 
ceeding hour. Flank marches are those made 
in proximity to the enemy, but across his 
general front. 

2. Mus.: A musical composition so arranged 
as to be suitable for accompanying troops in 
walking. There are quick and slow marches 
in duple and treble time, besides marches 
peculiar to certain nationalities. 


“The drums presently striking up a march, they 
make no longer stay, but forw they go directly.”— 
Knoles: Hist. of the Turks. 


3. Weav.: One of the short laths laid across 
the treadles under the shafts. 

G To make a march: In euchre, to take all 
the tricks of a single deal. 


march-past, s. A marching past a re- 


march—mare 


viewing officer or some high personage on 
parade. 
March (3), s [Low Lat. Marcius, from Lat. 
| Martius (mens) =(the month) of Mars; Fr. 
Mars.) The third month of the year. 
{| Mad as a March hare: As mad as it is 
possible to be. 
March-dagger, s. 
Entom.: A moth, Chimabacche fagella. The 
wings of the female are only partially de- 


veloped, the four wings terminating in a | 


sharp point. They are whitish-gray, yellowish, 
or brownish. 


*March-mad, a. Very mad; crazy, de- 
mented. 
“He is March-mad ; farewell, monsieur.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: The Noble Gentleman, i. 1. 
march (4), s. [A.S. merce = balm, mint, 
parsley. (Sommner.)] 
Bot. : Parsley. 


* mar-chande, s. [MERCHANT.] 


mar-chant’-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. marchan- 
t(ia); Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 

Bot.: The typical tribe of the order Mar- 
chantiacee (q.v.). The spore cases are capi- 
tate; the involucels membranous, regularly 
slit. (Lindley.) 


miar-¢ghant’-i-a, s. [Named by Nicholas 
Marchant after his father, John Marchant, 
a French botanist, admitted to the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris in 1666.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Mar- 
chantez and the order Marchantiacez (q.v.). 
Marchantia polymorpha is a small plant, oc- 
curring in bright green thin lamelle, with 
their outline irregularly lobed. The frond is 
attached to the ground by radical hairs de- 
scending from its lower surface. The plant 
occurs not uncommonly on the borders of 
springs, in damp shady courtyards, &c. 


miar-chant-{-a'- gé-2, s. pl. [Mod.|Lat. 
marchanti(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 
Bot.: Liverworts; an order of Acrogens, 
tribe Muscales. It consists of cellular plants, 
with broadish lobed thalloid fronds, emitting 
roots from their underside. From the bifur- 
cations of the frond arise stems bearing 
sporanges with spores mingled with elaters, 
but having no columella. The male fruit is 
mersed in sessile or stalked discoid or peltate 
receptacles. The Marchantiacee grow on 
the earth or trees in damp places. They are 
found in all but the driest climates; two grow 
in Melville Island. Lindley enumerates tifteen 
genera, and estimates the known species at 
twenty. He divides the order into two sub- 
orders, Marchantee and Targiones ; Berkeley 
into three, Targioniez, Jecorariee, and Lunu- 
larieze. The order belongs to the wide-spread 
class, Hepaticee. 


* mareh/-ér (1), s. (Eng. march (1), 8.3 -er.] 
The governor or warden of the marches or 
borders, 


{J Lords marchers: Noblemen living on the 
marches or border-lands of England and Wales, 
who had their own courts and laws, as petty 
kings, until they were abolished by statute in 
the reign of Henry VIII. 


mareh’-ér (2), s. [E 
One who marches ; a soldier. 
“They take away & marcher’s knees.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xix, 161. 


mare¢h’-és (1), s. pl. [Manrcx (1), s.] 
* margh’-ég (2), s. [Marquis.] 


* march’-ét, s. [Low Lat. marcheta = a fee of 
a mark (q.v.). ] 


Feudal law: A pecuniary fine paid by a 
tenant to his lord for the marriage of one of 
the tenant’s daughters. The custom prevailed 
both in England and Scotland. 

“He pislouEe | epronsted that wicked law, esta- 
blished by King Ewin the third, appointing halfe a 
marke of siluer to be paid to the lorde of the soile, in 
redemption of the woman’s chastitie, which is vsed to 
be paied yet vnto this day, and is called the marchets 


rian "— Holinshed Historie of Scotland (an. 


march’-ing, pr. par. & a. [Manrcn (2), v.] 


marching-regiment, s, A colloquial 
term for an infantry or foot regiment of the 
line. (Generally used in disparagement.) 


[Eng. march (2), v.3 -er.] . 


mar’-chidn-éss, s. [Low Lat. marchionessa, 
from marchionem, accus. of marchio =a pre- 
fect of the marches, with fem. suff. -issa.) 
The wife or widow of a marquis ; a lady hold- 
ing the rank or dignity of a marquis (q.v.). 


*margh’-pane, s. (0. Fr. marcepatn ; Fr. 
massepain ; Ital. marzapane; Sp. nuazapan ; 
Ger. marcipan, marzipan. Origin doubtful ; 
perhaps Martius panis = the bread of Mars.] 
A kind of sweet bread or biscuit; amavaroon ; 
a spice-cake composed of sugar, nuts, pine- 
apple, almonds, sometimes with poppy: seeds 
and Indian corn. 


“Good thou, save me a piece of marchpane.”— 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, i. 5. 


* mar’- gi-an, a. 
martius = pertaining 
influence of Mars ; ma: 


[Low Lat. marcius; Lat. 
o Mars.] Under the 
jal. 


Ma&r-ci-an-ist, s. [For etym. see def.] 
Church Hist. (Pl.): The followers of a certain 
Marcianus Trapezita in the time of Justinian. 
They kept the Jewish Sabbath asa fast. They 
are not to be confounded with the Marcionists 
(q.V.). 
*mar’-cid, a. (Lat. marcidus, from mareeo = 
to fade, to pine; Ital. & Sp. marcido.] 
1. Withered, faded, wasted away, drooping. 


“ He on his own fish pours the noblest oil ; 
That to your marcid dying herbs assigned, 
By the rank smell and taste betrays its kind.” 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat. Vv. 


2, Causing wasting or feebleness. 


* mar-¢id’-i-ty, s. [As if from a Lat. mar- 
ciditas, from marcidus = withered, wasted.) 
The quality or state of being withered, wasted, 
or faded ; leanness, meagreness. 


Mar’-ci-on-ite, s. [For etym., see def.] 

Church Hist. (Pl.): The followers of Marcion, 
a Roman gnostic, who flourished about the 
middle of the second century. He taught 
that matter was the origin of evil, that there 
were two opposing principles of good and 
evil, and a creator independent of God. 
Eleutherus, Bishop of Rome, expelled him 
from the Church about A.p. 177. 


Mar-¢i-on-it-ic, a. [Eng. Marcioni(ie) ; suff. 
-tic.] Of or pertaining to Marcion. [Luxs, 
MARCIONITE.] 

“Some idea as to the contents of the Marcionitio 
gospel.”—W. Sanday; Fort. Rev. (1875), p. 859. 


Mar’-gite, s. (Marcosran.] 


mar-co-briin’-nér, s. [See def.] A -cele- 
brated Rhine wine, possessing much body 
and aroma, so called from the Markobrunn 
vineyards, between Mainz and Bingen. 


Mar’-co Po’-1o, s. [See def.] A celebrated 
Venetian traveller of the thirteenth century. 


Marco Polo’s sheep, s. 

Zool. : Ovis polt, one of the finest species of 
the genus. Habitat, the high lands of the 
Thian Shun mountains, north of Kashgar and 
Yarkand. In winter this sheep is grayish- 
brown, white below, white mane, and white 
disc on tail. In summer the gray changes to 
brown. There is a well-defined dark dorsal 
line. The horns are spiral, and sometimes 
measure as much as four feet and a half from 
tip to tip. 5 


* mar-cor, * mar’-cour, s. [Lat. marcor, 
from marceo = to be thin or lean, to wither, 
to fade.] A state of withering or wasting; 
leanness ; loss of flesh. 

“The exolution and languor ensuing that act in 
some, the extenuation and marcour in others, and the 
visible acceleration it makes of age in most.” —Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. ix. 

Mar-co’-si-an, s. [For etym., see def.] 

Church Hist. (Pl.): The followers of Marcus, ' 

an Egyptian Judaizing Christian of the second 
century. They possessed a number of apoc- 
ryphal books, and their opinions seem to 
have resembled those of the Socinians. 


mar’—ciis, s. [Lat.] 
hammer. 


mar’-¢y-lite, s. 
suff. -lite (Min.).] 
Min. : An impure atacamite of a black col- 
our, probably resulting from the alteration of 
copper-glance. From the south of the Red 
River, Arkansas, U.S.A. 


mare (1), *mere, s. [A.S. mere, fem. of 
mearh, mearg, mear=a horse; cogn. with 


A large iron-headed 


[Named after R. B. Marey; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w6, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », «=6; ey=a qu=kw. 


Dan. mir=a mare; Sw. marr = 


species of the genus Equus. 
“The other mares running and dinging rough the 
ae ee 
mare’s-nest, s. An absurd discovery, 
having no real foundation in fact ; a discovery 
which turns out to be a hoax or delusion, 


mare's-— Ss. 
1. Bot. (Sing.) : The genus Hippuris (q.v.). 


2, Meteor. (Pl.): A ular name for the 
cloud called Cirrus fav). 


*mare (2), s. [A.S, mara=anineu>=s, Icel. 
mara=the nightmare; Ger, mar, nachtmar 
=the nightmare (q.v.).} A kind of tocpor 
or mation which seems to oppress the 
with a weight; a nightmare (q.v.). 

“ Mushroo’ 

Scomcornettn Seckarer the mare in the 
+ mare’- s. [Eng. mare, and blob= 
that which is blunt ; a lily.] 


Bot. : Caltha palustris. 

re’ ma-ri-ca, s. . of first 

rm douvitals the second 'y the name 
of a nymph, the fabled mother of the Latins. 


(Virgil: Ain. vii. 47.)) 

Ornith.: A genus of Anatide, sub-family 
Anatinz. The bill is very short and small, of 
equal breadth throughout, the tip not nar- 
rowed ; the tail long, pointed. ‘areca, Pene- 
lope is the Widgeon (q.v.). 


mist kenite, s. (Named from Marekan, 
in the Gulf of Kamschatka, where it oecurs.] 


Petrol.: Obsidian in the form of little 
grains, of the size of peas, of a pearly-white 
colour ; occurring in thin concentric layers. 
A kind of Pearlstone. (Phillips.) 


ma-rém’-ma (pl. ma-rém-mé6), s._[Ital.] 
A name given to tracts of country in Italy, 
uninhabitable in summer on account of the 
exhalations of sulphur and alum from the 
soil. The term is also sometimes used for 
the malaria or unhealthy exhalations from 
such a soil. 


bs 5 lina ma-roe-na, s, [Etym. doubt- 

Ichthy. : Coregonus marena, the muzzle of 
which, though obtuse, still advances beyond 
the mouth. 


*mar’-e-schal, s. [Fr.] A marshal (q.v.). 
“ Great mareschal to Henry the Sixth.” 

1 Shakesp, ; Henry V/., iv. 7. 
mar-gar-{c, a. [Eng., &c. margarine); -ic. 
(Seo the con ) 

margaric-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy7Hg402= Cy53Hg,"CHg.CO.OH. Ce- 
ty) carbonic acid, The name formerly given 
to an acid supposed to exist in natural fats, 
but now only applied to an acid obtained by 
boiling cetylic cyanide with potassic hydrate 
solution. It resembles palmitic acid, formin 
white crystals, which melt at 59°°9, and boil a 
277° undera pressure of 100 mm. Very few of 
the salts of margaric-acid have been prepared. 
The sodium salt, obtained by adding a boiling 
aqueous solution of pure sodic carbonate toa 
boiling alcoholic solution of margaric acid, 
forms a jelly-like mass. The barium and silver 
salts, prepared from the sodium salt, are white 
amorphous powders. 


margaric-ether, s. 

Chem. : A term incorrectly ied to what 
is probably only a mixture of stearic and 
palmitic ethers, 
mar-gar-ine, s. ARGARITE.] A peculiar 

arly intmen oukes from hoes’ lard. 
The name is now applied to artificial butter 
made from a mixture of animal fat and oil. 


¢ mar-gar-i-ta’-¢é-olls (or ceous as 
shiis), a. (Mod. Lat. margaritaceus; Lat. 
margarita =a pearl; -aceus.) Pearl-bearing. 
mar-gar-ite, s. [Lat. margarita; Gr. pap- 
yapims (margarités) = a pearl; Pers. mervaria 
=a pearl ; Fr. marguerite ; Ital. &Sp. margarita. ] 
* I, Ord. Lang. : A pearl. 
“Neither cast ye p youre margarites before swyn.”— 
yclife: Matthew 


mare—margined 


II, Mineralogy : 

1. A mineral species included mene in 
his margarophyllite section. ra! llization, 
orthorhombic. Cleavage, basal, eminent. 
Hardness, 3°5 to 4°5; sp. gr. 2°99. Lustre of 
cleavage surfaces, pearly; elsewhere, vitre- 
ous ; colour, grayish, reddish-white, yellowish ; 
translucent ; lamins brittle. Compos. : silica, 
30°15 alumina, 51°2; lime, 11°6; soda, 2°6; 

_ Water, 45. Occurs with chlorite at the 
Greinerberg, Tyrol; with emery (emerylite) at 
Isle of Naxos, Grecian Archipelago, and Asia 
Minor, also in the United States. 

2. The same as CULLACHERITE (q.V.). 

bn A name used by Glocker for his family of 

cas, 

t mar-ga&r-i-tif-ér-oiis, a, (Lat. mar- 
garita=a rl; fero=to bear, to produce, 

and Eng ad). sulf, -ous.] Producing pearls. 


mar-gar-é-, pref. [Marcarone.] (See the 
compound.) 


margaro-nitrile, s. 

Chem.: CygHgjCN. Cetylic cyanide, A 
compound prepared by the action of cetylic 
iodide on potassic cyanide. 


Ar’-0-dite, s. (Gr. ‘ 
pois rede my ie namrensee, er 


nite : 4 hydrous mica PS Toe hyaieal 
q-¥.) in erystallizati an sical 
characters, but having a more pearly lustre, 
anda more or less silvery white colour. It 
appears to be the result of a hydration of a 
mica, mostly muscovite. 


mar-gar-one, s. [Eng. margar(ic) ; -one.] 
Chem, : The acetone of margaric acid. 


mdr-gar-d-phyll’-ite,s. (Gr. papyapims 
a pearl, and @vAAor (phullon) = 
a leaf. 

Min. : A name used by Dana for a section 
of the hydrous silicates which, when crystal- 
lized, are micaceous or foliated. A large 
number of minerals, however, are included 
which appear to be chemically allied, though 
at present these are only found in a compact 
amorphous condition, 


mar-gar-¥-tone, «. (Eng, margar(), and 


Chem. : Cy,Hoo. A hydrocarbon obtained 
by the dry distillation of menhaden-oil soap. 
It boils at 195°, 


mar’-gay, s. [Native name.] 

Zool, : Felis tigrina, a feline from Brazil and 
Guiana, where it is known as the Tiger-cat. 
It is smaller than the Ocelot (Felis pardalis), 
to which it has a general resemblance, though 
it is not so handsome. It is capable of do- 
mestication, and is a capital ratter. 


* marge, s. (Fr., from Lat. margo =a margin.) 
An edge, a margin, a brink. 
“ He drew his Serine sword, and struck 
At him so fiercely, that the upper marge 
his sevenfold shield away it took.” 

Spenser: F, Q., IL. v. 6, 
. mas" gent, s. [The same word as margin, 
but with an excrescent t, a8 in tyrant, &c.] 

1, A margin, an edge. 

“*A sheet of paper, 
Writ on both sides the leaf, margent and all.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, Vv. 2. 
2. The margin or side of a page or leaf. 
“Me thinketh it better to put a declaration In the 
margent.”"—Tyndall: Works, p. 82. 
*mar’-gent, v.t. [Marcent, s.] To enter, 
note, or set down in the margin. 


“Succession of yeares, which I have margented 
through the whole story.”—JMirrour for 


p. 755. 
nit. marginis ; 


{Lat. margo. 
margine ; Fr. 


8. A 
cogn, with Eng. mark; Ital. 
marge.) 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : A border, a brink, an edge, a verge ; 
espec. applied to the edge or side of a page or 
book left blank, or partly oceupied with notes. 

“To have interrupted my text_or crowded my mar- 

gin with references to every author."—Paley; Moral 
Philosophy, vol. i, (Dedic.) 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A sum or quantity left or set aside to 
meet unforeseen contingencies, casualties, ex- 
penses, or results; a certain latitude on 
which to work or depend. 


“A sufficient margin of stability was not provided 
in the original design.”"—Arit. Quarterly Review, vol. 
Ivii, (1873), p. 11. 
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(2) The difference between the prime cost 
of an article and its selling price, which 
leaves room for profit. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Bot, (Of a leaf): Hither of the two edges 
of the opposite sides between the base and the 
apex. It may be entire, quite entire, crenate, 
serrate, toothed, grained, curled, repand, an 
gular, or sinuate. 

2. Carp. : The fiat part of the stile and rail 
oa work, such as panel-doors ; a lock- 

3. Rodfing : The exposed portion of a slate, 
tile, shingle, or clapboard, when seeured on 
the roof. 

I Margin of a course: (Maram, s., II. 2]. 


margin-draught, margin-draft, s. 

Masonry: A. plain surface adjacent to the 
joints of ashlar, surrounding the pick or ham 
mer-dressed middle portion of the face. 

margin-line, s. 

Naut,; A line or edge parallel to the upper 
side of the wing transom on a ship, imaiones 


below it, where the butts of the after bottom 
planks terminate, 


mar’-gin, v.t. [Maror, s.] 
1. To furnish or provide with a ma ; to 
border, to edge, ca 


“Tt is margined with choice shrubs and evergreens 
sae bedding plants."—Gardeners’ Chronicle, xvi. (1881), 


2. To enter or note in the margin of a book, 


‘mar’-gin-al, * mar-gin-all, a. [Fr. mar- 
ginal; Sp. marginal, margenal; Ital, mar- 
ginale.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to a margin ; 
specif., written, placed, or set down in the 
margin of a page or leaf, 

“Th itself is in th 

bee a TMnbive ya et Es saa 

II. Botany: 

1, Fixed upon the edge of anything. 
(Lindley.) 3 


2. Relating to the margin of anything, 
(Loudon.) = alk 


marginal-bodies, s. pi. 

Zoology : 

1. Certain bodies arranged around the necto- 
calyx in a Medusa. They are of two kinds, 
vesicles and pigment spots, eye-specks or 
ocelli. ' 

2. Lithocysts, consisting of vesicles and 
ocelli like those of the Medusa, but ecom- 
bined into a single organ. 


marginal-pneumonia, a, 

Pathol. : Condensation of the lung, leading 
to collapse of the air cells from the plugging 
up of a bronchial tube. Called also dissemi- 
nated lobular pneumonia, carnification, or 
pulmonary collapse. (Zanner.) 

mar-gin-a'-li-a, s. pl. [Eng. marginal; 
Lat. neut, pl. sufi. -ia.] Notes written on the 
margins of books. 


tmar’-gin-al-ly, adv. [Eng. marginal; -ly.] 
In or on the margin of a book. 


“Such quotations of places to be marginaliy set 
down.”"—Archbp, Newcomd ; View of the Bible Transla- 
tion, p. 90, 

* mar’-gin-ate, v.t. (Lat. marginatus, pa. 
var, of margino = to furnish with a margin.) 
fo furnish with a margin or margins; to 

margin, 


mar’-gin-ate, a [Mararnate, v.] 

Botany : 

1. (Of a calyx). 

(1) Redneed to a mere rim. 

(2) Having the rim or margin of a different 
texture from the rest. 

2, Edged; a term used when one colour is 
surrounded by a very narrow rim of another 
one. 

mar’-gin-at-éd, pa. par. or a. 
ATE, V.] 
Ord. Lang. & Bot. ; Having a border. 
max-sined, pa. par. or a. [MaraIN, ®.] 
Furnished with a margin or border, 
margined fruit-bat, s. 
Zool. : Cynopterus marginatus, a bat occur- 


ring in all parts of India, in Ceylon, and east- 
ward as far as the Celebes and Philippines. It 


(MarGIN- 


5) See Ee eee 


eer ere) te eS Se 


boil, bd}; Psat, j5W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; 
cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhtn, -tious, -sious, -cious = shis. -ble, -dle, 


expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
&e. = bel, del. 
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marginella—marine 


is about four inches in length, and varies in 
colour, through different shades 0 brown and 
reddish-brown ; the ears are surrounded by a 
white border, It is very common, and very 
destructive to fruit. 


margined-tailed otter, s. 

Zool. : Pteronura sandbachii, found in Brazil 
and Surinam. In skull characteristics it 
greatly resembles the Sea Otter (q.v.). The 
fur is of a bright bay-brown above and below. 
The popular name is derived from a longitu- 
dinal ridge on each side of the conical tail. 


mar-gin-€l'-la, s. [Dimin. of Lat. margo = 
a rim.) 

Zool.: A genus of gasteropodous molluscs, 
family Volutide. The shell is smooth and 
bright, the spire short or concealed, the 
aperture truncated in front, the columella 
plaited. The animal resembles that of Cyprza. 
Known recent species 139, from the warmer 
parts of the world ; fossil 30, from the Kocene 
onward. 


mar-go-, pref. (Lat. =a margin.) (See the 
compound.) 
margo-thallodes, s. 
Bot.: A rim formed by the thallus of a 
lichen. 


mar-go’-sa, s. [Etym. doubtful.] (See the 
compound.) 
margosa-tree, s. 
Bot.: The Indian Neem tree, Melia Aza- 
dirachta. [NEEM.] 
mar-go-ti-a, s. [Gr. papydrns (margotés) = 
rage, madness, lust (?). ] 
Bot,: A genus of Umbelliferee, family El- 


woselinide. The inner side of the seed is 
furrowed. Only known species Margotia 


laserpitioides, growing in Spain, Portugal, and 
the North of Africa. It secretes an aromatic 
oil, | 


mar’-gra-vate, s. 


mar’-grave,* mare-grave, s. [Dut. mark- 
graaf, from mark =a mark, a march, border- 
land, and graaf= a count, an earl; Ger. mark- 
(rr Dut. markgreve.] Originally a keeper, 
ord, or warden of the marches or borders ; 
now a title of nobility in the empire of Ger- 
many. [MarqQuis.] 


mar-gra/-vi-id, s. [Mod. Lat. marcgravi(a); 
Eng. suff. -ad.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The English name given by 
Lindley to the order Marcgraviacee (q.v.). 


mar-gra’-vi-ate, s. [Marcrave.] The ter- 
ritory or jurisdiction of a margrave. 


mar’-gra-vine, s. [Dut. markgravin; Fr. 
margravine; Ger. markgrdfin.] The wife of a 
margrave. 


t mar’-guér-ite, s. [Fr.] 
Bot. : The daisy (Bellis perennis). 


mar-sgyr-i-car’-piis, s. [Gr. japyapims 
margarités) =a pearl (?), and xapmés (karpos) 
= fruit.] 

Bot.: A genus of Sanguisorbacee. Mar- 
gyricarpus setosus is a small bush, with needle- 
shaped leaves and pearly succulent fruit. 
A decoction of it is given by the Peruvians 
against hemorrhoids, 


‘mar’-t-al, s. [Lat. Maria = Mary.] A hymn 
in honour of the Virgin Mary. 


“Tn the closing of their rhyming marials."—Ward : 
Sermons, p. 5. 


na-ri'-a-lite, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Mineralogy : 


1, A tetragonal mineral much resembling 
meionite (q.v.). Hardness, 5°5 to 63 sp. gt. 
2°53; lustre, vitreous; colourless ; transpa- 
rent. Compos. ;: silica, 62°1; alumina, 20°2; 
lime, 5°5; soda, 122. Occurs in piperno 
(q.v.), at Pianura, Naples. 

2. The same as HaUyne (q.v.). 


Mar’-1-an, s. [Eng. Mary; -an.] Pertaining 
or relating to the Virgin Mary, or to Mary, 
Queen of England, daughter of Henry VIII. : 
as, the Marian persecution. 


* Mar’-i-an-ism, s. 
(See extract.) 3 


“ Marianism, as the worship of the Virgin has been 
ealled.”—J, Jarvis; Art Hints, p. 358. = 


[MaRGRAVIATE.] 


[Eng. Marian; -ism.] 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, th 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rale, fall 


ma-ri-ca (1), s. [Maneca.] 
mar’-i-ca (2), s. [Gr. wapatve (maraind) = to 


waste away, an allusion to the fugitive flowers.] 
Bot. : Agenus of Iridacee, containing species 


from South America. 


mar’-id, s. [Arab.] 
Muham. Mythol.: An evil spirit or demon 
of the most powerful class. 


* marie, * mary, s. [Marrow.] 


t{mar-i-ét, s. (Fr. Mariette, dimin. of Marie 
= the Virgin Mary.] 
Botany: 
1. Campanula urticifolia, a blue bell-flower, 
a native of Germany, introduced into British 
gardens, A.D. 1800. 


2. Viola marina, 


* ma-rig’-6n-olls, a. (Lat. mare=the sea, 
and gigno (pa. t. genwi) = to produce, to bear.) 
Produced in or by the sea, 


miar’-i-gold, + mar’-¥-gold, s. [From Eng. 
Mary = the Virgin Mary, and gold, Hence the 
introduction of marigold windows in lady 
chapels.] 

1, Bot.: Calendulaoficinalis, anative of south- 
ern Europe, though now very common in 
gardens as an ornamental plant., It has 
orange-colored or lemon-colored flowers, which 
impart a yellow color to cheese, It is often 
double. 

" with the sun.” 

bpd tid bana Lo eeiviniers Tale, iv. 8. 

* 2. Numis. : A piece of money, so called 
from the colour. 

q African Marigold is Tagetes erecta ; Corn 
Marigold, Chrysanthemum segetum ; Field Mari- 
gold, Calendula arvensis; Fig Marigold, the 
genus Mesembryanthemum ; French Marigold, 
Tagetes patula; Marsh Marigold, Caltha 
palustris and the genus Caltha itself; and 
Pot Marigold, Calendula officinalis. 


marigold-window, s. 
Arch. : A catherine-wheel window. 


mar-i-got, s.. (Fr. marcis=a marsh.] A 
small lake close to or near the brink of a 
river, and fed by the overflowing of the river. 
(West. Africa.) 


mar-i-graph, s. (Lat. mare = sea, and Gr. 
ypadw (grapho) = to write, to draw; Fr. mari- 
graphe.} An apparatus for registering the 
height of the tides ; a tide-gauge. 


mayr-i-kin, m&r-i-ki-na, s. [Native 
South American name; Fr. marikina ; Port. 
mariquinha.) 
Zool.: Jacchus rosalia. A small South 
American monkey, the Tamarin (q.v.). 


mar-i-nade, s. 
= marine (q.v.).] 
Cook. : A liquor compounded of wine and 
vinegar, with herbs and spices, in which fish 
or meats are steeped before dressing to im- 
prove their flavour. 


* ma-rin’-al, a. 
Salt, bitter. 
“These here are festival, not marinal waters.” — 
Adams: Works, i. 168. 
mar’ -i- nate, mar -{-nade, v.t. [Mart- 
NATE, s.] , To salt or pickle, as fish, and then 
preserve them in oil or vinegar. 
“Why am I styled a cook, if I’m so loath 
To marinate my fish, or season broth ?” 
King: Art of Cookery. 
ma-rine’, a. & s. (Fr. marin, from Lat. mari- 
nus = pertaining to the sea; mare = the sea ; 
cogn. with Eng. mere=a pool, A.S. mere, Ger. 
meer, Eng. marsh, moor.] [MERE (1), s.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to or con- 
nected with the sea in any way : as— 
1, Found in, inhabiting, or produced in the 
sea. ; 
“Vast multitudes of shells and other marine bodies, 
are found lodged in all sorts of stone.”— Woodward, 
2. Naval, maritime. 


3. Used at sea; intended for use on ships 
or at sea: as, a marine barometer. 


* 4, Pertaining to or connected with naviga- 
on. 


“The code of maritime laws, which are called the 
laws of Oleron, and afe received by all soalled tne 
Europe as the ground and substruction of all their 
marine constitu ions, was confessedly compiled by our 
king Richard the First at the isle of Oleron on the 
coast of France.”— Blackstone : Comment., bk. i., ch. 13. 


{Fr.=pickle, fram marin 


[Lat. marinus = marine.] 
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B. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The shipping for a country collectively ; 
the whole navy of a kingdom. 

“ ions] wished France, diverted from 
tid ates ying hires to attend solely to her 
marine, to feed it by an increase of commerce, and 
thereby to overpower England on her own element.” — 
Burke: Regicide Peace, let. 2. 

2, Maritime or naval affairs; the whole 
economy of navigation. 

3. In the same sense as II, 1. 

4, An empty bottle. (Slang.) 

II, Technically : 

1. Mil. (Pl.): Troops enlisted for service 
either on board ship or on shore, and under 
the authority of the Naval Department, but 
drilled, disciplined, clothed, equipped, and 
paid similarly to the land forces. In garri- 
sons or when serving with regular troops in 
the field, they are under the army rules for 
discipline and rank by army seniority; on 
board ship they are under the naval dis- 
cipline, but no undue interference with 
them can be made by the naval officers, nor 
can the men be ordered to go aloft. Their 
duties are to maintain the necessary guards, 
man some of the guns, form part of the armed 
crews of the various beats when called away 
for service, and form a permanent force for 
landing with the seamen if necessary. In all 
these matters they are commanded by their 
own officers. The marines of the European 
nations are not designed for service perma- 
nently on board ship; the American navy is 
the only one besides that of England in which 
the marine forms a necessary and definite 
fraction of a ship’s company. 

*2. Paint. : A sea-piece (q.v.). 

_ Tell that to the marines: An expression 
signifying utter disbelief in a statement made 
or story told. It arose from the fact that 
marines, being ignorant of seamanship, were 
made butts of by the sailors. 


marine-barometer, s. A barometer 
suspended in gimbals, and attached by an 
arm to some upright fixture of the ship, en- 
abling it to maintain a vertical position dur- 
ing se rolling and pitching motions of the 
vessel. 


marine-boiler, s. A form of boiler 
adapted for the use of steam-engines on sea- 
going vessels. 


marine-corps, s. A corps or body of 
marines. 


marine-ducks, s. pl. 
Ornith. : The sub-family Fuliguline. 


marinc-engine, s. A _ steam-engine to 
per a sea-going ship. There are various 

inds of them : the beam, direct-acting, oscil- 
lating, trunk, high-pressure, &c. 


marine-galvanometer, s. [GALVANO- 
METER. ] 
e-glue,s. A composition of caout- 
chouc, shellac, and mineral oil. 


marine-governor, s. A governor for 
Marine engines, intended to. overcome the 
effects of the motion of the vessel on a gover- 
nor of ordinary construction. 


marine hospital-service, s. This 
service, established in 1798, as the medicat 
bureau of the Treasury Department, has the 
duty of providing relief for sick and disabled 
seamen of the United States merchant marine. 
It is under the direction of a supervising 
surgeon-general, appointed by the President, 
and responsible to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for his official acts. Its purpose is to encour- 
age fit persons to become seamen by assuring 
them of proper care and maintenance when 
sick or disabled, and to relieve municipalities 
of the task of providing for this class of 
persons. Marine hospitals have been estab- 
lished in a number of cities, the fund for the 
support of which is largely derived from a tax 
laid on merchant and naval seamen, and 
officers and marines of the naval service, who 
are included as beneficiaries of the fund. The 
duties of the officers of the service haye in- 
creased, until they now include the manage- 
ment of quarantine, the examination of pilots 
for color blindness, examination of life-saving 
surfmen, and various others. 

marine-insurance, s. 
of ships, goods, &c., at sea. 


marine-provinces, s. pl. 
Zool. & Geol. : Highteen provinces into whicb 


The insurance 


aa ere Se cee 
ére; pine, pit. sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
: try, Syrian. , 0 = 6; ey=a qu =kw, 


pre preteen eenigrereerpeeepenneemeeen 


the oceans of the world are divided, each with 
distinctive faunas. \ The term ge chieny 


in connection with i . 
a ar the geographical distribu: 


marine-railway,s. A railway or tram- 
way on which a vessel is hauled ap for re- 
pairs, - 

marine-sauce, s. 

Bot. : The Common Laver, Porphyravulgaris. 


marine-soap, s. A kind of soap espe- 
cially adapted for washing with sea-water. It 
is anade chiefly of cocoa-nut oil. 


marine-store, s. A place where old 
ships’ materials, such as canvas, rope, iron, 
&c., are bought and sold. The term is also 
extended to any shop or place where old 
articles, such as metals, rope, grease, rags, &c., 
are bought and sold. The keeper of such a 
store must have his name, together with the 
words ‘‘Dealer in Marine Stores,” painted in 
— bet — barnWas! Rais, long over his 

r, and must not buy of any person a) 

ently under sixteen years of ere ~ 

Marine-store dealer: A on who keeps a 
Marine store. fay = 


marine-surveyor,s. One who surveys 
ships for repairs, insurance, &c. 


ma-rined’, a. [Eng. marin(e); -ed.] 
Her. : Applied to an animal with the lower 
parts of the body like a fish. 


mAar-i-nér, * mar-y-ner, s. [Fr. marinier, 
from marin = marine (q.v.); Sp. marinero ; 
Port. marinhero ; Ital. mariniero.] A seaman, 
a sailor; one whose occupation is to assist 
in navigating ships. 
mariner’s-compass, s. (Compass, s.] 
° -i-nér-ship, s. (Eng. mariner ; -ship.] 


Seamanship. 
“ Haui = 
one age in ee of marine} 
*ma-rin-6-ra’-ma, s. [Eng. marin(e); Gr. 
Opaua ) = a view, from épam (horad) = 


(horama) 
to see.) A ire of a sea-view; a sea- 


Piece (q.v.). 
mar-i-5l’-a-tér, s. (Marronarry.] One 
who supports or practises Mariolatry. 


mar-i-6l'-a-try, s. (Lat. Maria = Mary, the 
Virgin Mary, and Gr. Adzpeva (latreia) = ser- 
vice, worship.] A term used by Protestants 
to express what they consider undue honour 
d to the Virgin Mary by Christians of the 

eek and Roman communion, and by a cer- 

in section of Anglicans. It is considered 
that such devotion in the fourth cen- 
tury, and received a fresh impulse in the tenth. 


ma&r-i-é-nétte’, s [Fr., from mariolette, 
a dimin. of mariole =a little figure of the 
Virgin Mary.] A puppet moved by strings. 


ma&r-i-6n-ite, s. {Named from Marion Co., 
Arkansas, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min,: A hydrozincite (q.v.), occurring in 
contorted and concentric lamin, and botry- 
oidal crusts. 


Ma/-ri-Stte, s. [Edme Mariotte, a Burgun- 
dian in holy orders, who was one of the first 
members oF the French Academy of Science ; 
died May 12, 1554.) (See the compound.) 


Mariotte’s-law, s. [Law, { (2).] 


mir-i-pog’-ite, s. [From Mariposa, where 
it oceurs ; suff. ~ite (Min.).] 

Min. : Silliman has proposed this name for 
an anhydrous silicate of protoxide of iron, 
alumina, chromium, lime, magnesia, and pot- 
ash. Colour light apple-green. It has been 

rovisionally refe: to fuchsite GF It is 

e constant associate of the ore of the Mari- 
posa region, California. 


mar’-i-piit, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Zool. : Viverra Zorilla, a kind of Civet. 


*mar-i-schal,s. [Marsnat, s.] 
ma-ris’-ciis, s. [Lat. mariscus, mariscos=a 
Kind of rush.] 
Bot. : A genus of Cyperacee, tribe Cyperes. 


About a hundred species are known, mostly 
from the tropics. 


* mar’-ish, s. & a. [Low Lat. mariseus, from 
Low Ger. marsck = a marsh (q.V.). 


boil, bop; pout, jéwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; £0, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhin. -cious, 


marined—mark 


A. As subst; A marsh, a bog, a fen, a moor, 
& swamp. 


“As i 
Risen from a river, o'er Wout ides,” 
B.A adj Misek Milton “has 4, xii, 680, 
s .¢ Marshy, moo fenny, 
swampy. y ry, Doggy, y 


“Some plantations ... have built along the sea 
and rivers, in marish and unwholesome grounds,”— 
Bacon: Hssays ; Of Plantations. 
ar’-ist, a. & s. [Fr. Mariste, from Marie = 

the Virgin Mary.] 

A. As adj.: Belonging to or characteristic 

of the Congregation described under B, 

B. As substantive: 


Eccles. & Church Hist. (Pl.): A Congregation 
founded in 1836 by some priests at Lyons for 
the education of the poor and mission work, 
They wear the ordinary dress of secular 
priests, but take solemn vows. They have 
one house in London. 


miar-i-tal, a. [Fr., from Lat. maritalis= 

ertaining to a husband; maritus = a hus- 

nd; Sp. marital; Ital. maritale.) Pertain- 

ing to or connected with a husband ; incident 
to a husband. 


“A husband may exercise his marital authority 
so far, as to give his wife moderate correction.”"—Art 
af Tormenting. 


¥ -{-tat-éd, a. [Lat. maritus=a hus- 
band.] Having a husband ; married. 


*mar-i-tim-al, *mar-i-tim-ale, a. [Eng. 
maritim(e); -al.) Pertaining to the sea; 
maritime, marine. 

og of Mensa bec ei — experience te eure. 
(ep bal) —. mR : scription of Ireland. 

* mar -i-tim-ate, a. (Eng. maritim(e) ; -ate.] 

Maritime. 


ny 
ch. vil 
mar’-i-time, a. [Fr., from Lat. maritimus, 
from mare = the sea; Sp. & Port. maritimo ; 

Ital. marittimo.] 

1. Pertaining to or connected with the sea, 
navigation, or marine affairs ; pertaining to or 
connected with shipping or commerce by sea. 


“ That no rude savour maritime invade 
The nose of nice nobility.” 
Cowper : Task, ii. 258, 
2. Bordering on or situated near the sea. 
“All the maritime tract comprehending Suss:x, 
and part of Kent."—Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 17. 
JUustrations to Selden. 
3. Having a navy or marine, and commerce 
by sea: as, a maritime power. 
*4, Characterized by uaval strength or 
supremacy, or by numerous naval expeditions. 
“In the maritime reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir 
Edward Coke thinks it matter of boast, that the royal 
navy of England then consisted of three-and-thirty 
ships."—Slackstone : Commentaries, bk. i., ch, 13, 
maritimie-courts, s. pl. 
Law : The Court of Admiralty and its court 
of appeal, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 


maritime fruit-bat, s. 

Zool. : Cynonycteris amplexicaudata, an In- 
dian tailed fruit-bat, with a geographical 
range from the Persian gulf to the Philippine 
Islands. It haunts the coasts, and by some 
zoologists is supposed to feed on mollusea, 
and other marine animals picked up on the 
sea-shore, 


maritime-interest, s. A premium 
charged upon a bond of bottomry. 


maritime-law, s. The law relating to 
shipping, navigation, harbours, and seamen. 


* maritime-state, s. The body consist- 
ing of the officers and mariners of the British 
navy, who are governed by express and per- 
manent laws, or the articles of the navy, 
established by act of Parliament. 


* mar-i-_tor’-i-ots, a. [From Lat. maritus 
=a husband, on analogy of uxorious (q.v.). } 
Fond of a husband, 

“* Dames maritorious ne'er were meritorious.” 
Chapman: Bussy D' Ambois, ti, 

* mar-i-_tir’-i-ent, a. ([Lat. maritus = a 

hushand.] Wishing to become a husband. 


‘Mason was... a long while mariturient,”"— 
Southey : The Doctor, ch. cxxvi. 


mar’-jor-am, s. (Ger. majoran; Ital. ma- 
jorana, maggiorana ; Sp. majorana, mejorana ; 
Port. maiorana, mangerona, amaraco; Fr. 
marjolaine, from Lat. amaracus; Gr. auapaxos 
(amarakos), ¢papakov (amarakon), the Persian 


his own name to some maritimate pro- 
side.”—Aaleigh: Hist, of World, bk. i., 
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and Egyptian species of which were probably 
akin to our own marjoram, the Greek one = @ 
bulbous plant.) 

Bot. : The genus Origanum. Common Mar- 
joram is Origanum vulgare. It has broadly- 
ovate, obtuse, entire, or toothed leaves, and 
roundish ney heads of purple, odoriferous 
flowers. It is wild in Britain on dry hills and 
bushy places, where it flowers from July to 
September, It is found also in Continentat 
Kurope, the north of Africa, and Asia, The 
dried leaves are used instead of tea, and in 
fomentationg ; the essential oil is caustic and) 
is used by farriers ; a little cotton-wool 
moistened with it and placed in the cavity of 
an aching tooth will often give relief. Countyy 
me use it to dye woollen cloth purple, and 

inen reddish brown. Goats and sheep eat it, 
horses do so to a less extent, but cattle will 
not feed on it. 


] The Cretan Marjoram is Origamwm creticum, 
the Egyptian Marjoram, 0. cegyptiacum, the 
Knotted Marjoram, 0. Majorana, and Wiuter 
Sweet Marjoram, 0. heracleoticum, 


mark (1), * mare (1), 8. [A.8. mare, pl. mar- 
can; cogn. with Ger. mark; Icel. mork.} 
1. A weight still used in some parts of 
Europe, especially for gold and silver. It 
varies in different countries. 


2. The name of several coins, formerly or 
still in use: as, 
* (1) An English coin, value 13s. 4d. sterling. 
“Thre thousand marke he gaf with testament fulle 
To Petir and Paule of Rome.” (right, 
Robert de Brunne, p. 20, 
(2) A German coin, value 112d. It is divi- 
sible into 100 pfennige. 


(3) The old unit of value in Hamburg, value 
about 1s. 14d. sterling. To a great extent 
superseded by the new monetary system of 
Germany, 

* (4) The sixth part of the Danish rigsdale, 
value nearly 44d. sterling. 

* (6) The fifth part of the Norwegian specie 
daler, called also the ort, value 102d. sterling. 


mark-banco, s. In Hamburg and the 
Hanse Towns an imaginary unit of value, 
equal to about 1s. 54d, sterling. 


mark-courant, s. In Hamburg and 
the Hanse Towns a unit of value, equal to 
1s. 24d. sterling. | 


mark (2), * merk, * merke, s. [A.8. mearc 
=a mark, a bound, an end, a border; cogn. 
with Dut. merk; Icel. mark; Sw. marke ; 
Dan. merke; M. H. Ger. mare, all= a mark, 
a sign; M. H. Ger. marke; O. H. Ger. mar- 
cha; Fr. marque; Goth. marka = a border- 
land, a march; Lat. margo; Mid. Eng. & 
Fr. marge = a margin (q.V.). ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

() A visible sign or impression, as by a 
dot, a line, a stroke, a stamp, a figure, a cut, 
&c., left by any body upon another. A mark 
may be made either by leaving a portion of 
one substance upon another, as of ink on a 
paper ; by an incision or indentation made in 
a softer by a harder body, as the mark of a 
seal in wax; by a change of colour, or a 
bruise, as the mark of a whip on a person’s 
back. 

“Set a mark upon the foreheads of the men.”— 

Baek. ix. 4. 

(2) Any visible sign, indication, or token by 
which a thing may be distinguished, recog- 
nized, or detected. 

(8) That at which a missile is or may be 
directed ; a butt, a target, an aim. 

(4) A character or sign, generally in the 
form of a cross, made by a person who cannot 
write, as a substitute for his name or signa- 
ture. 

“Phe method of the Saxons was for such as could 
write to inscribe their names, and, whether they could 

write or not, to affix the sign of the cross ; which ous- 
tom our illiterate ps a do, for the most part, to thia 
day keep up; by signing a cross for their mark when 
unable to write their names,"—~—Blackstone: Comment., 
bk, ii,, ch. 20, 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Any distinguishing sign, token, or evi- 
dence. 

* How know MA that I am in love? 
Marry, by these special marks.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii, L 

(2) Pre-eminence, distinction, consequence, 
importance, position. 

“Both Fabius and Cornelius, in the second decem: 
virate, were patricians of mark.’—Lewis ; Cred. Karly 
Rowswn Hist. (1855), ii, 248. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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* (8) An object looked at for guidance ; the 
object of respect or regard; a pattern, an 
example. 

(4) A butt, a target ; that at which anything 
is or may be directed. A 

“ Obliquely waddling to me i, in "i. pind 

(5) The point to be reached; the proper 
standard : as, To be up to the mark. 

(6) The exact amount, a limit: as, To be 
within the mark. 

* (7) The same as Marque (q.V.). 

II. Technically : 

1. Comm. : [TRADE-MARK]. 


2. Naut. : One of the notifications of depth, 
ona sounding-line. [9% (4).] 


J (1) God bless (or save) the mark ; save the 
mark: Bjaculations or parenthetical expres- 
sions indicative of irony, scorn, deprecation, 
or surprise. 

“ And I (God bless the mark !) his moorship's ancient.” 
Shakesp.. Otheltvo, i, 1. 

*(2) Mark of tooth : The marks on,the teeth 
of horses by which their age is known. 

“At four years old cometh the mark of tooth in 
horses, which hath a hole as big as you may lay a pea 
within it; and weareth shorter and shorter every year, 
till at eight years old the tooth is smooth."—Bacon: 

at. Hist. 

(3) To make one’s mark: To make one’s 
influence felt; to attain to a position of 
influence and distinction. 

(4) Marks and deeps: 

Nat. : The mode of indicating lengths on 
the hand lead-line. The marks have certain 
indications; the deeps are the estimated 
fathoms in the intervals of the marks :— 

Mark 2, leather; mark 8, blue bunting; deep 4, 

4 mark 5, white bunting ; deep 6, mark 7, red bunting ; 
deep 8, 9, mark 10, leather ; deep 11, 12, mark 13, blue 


bunting; deep 14, mark 15, white bunting; deep 16, 
mark 17, red bunting; deep 18, 19, mark 20, two knots. 


Mark (3), s. (Gr. Mdpxos (Markos), from Lat. 
Marcus.) 

Scrip. Biog. : The evangelist whose name is 
prefixed to the second gospel. He was almost 
certainly the same as the ‘‘John whose sur- 
name was Mark,” mentioned in Acts xii. 12, 
25. The name Johu was Jewish ; Mark 
(Marcus) was Roman. [Joun.] John Mark’s 
mother lived at Jerusalem, her house being a 
resort of Christians (Acts xii. 12). He was 
nephew, cousin, or other relative of Barnabas 
(Col. iv. 10), Héseems to have been converted 
by Peter (1 Pet. v. 13), and also to have 
been the young man so nearly captured on the 
evening of our Lord’s betrayal (Mark xiv. 51, 
52). On the first missionary journey of Paul 
and Barnabas, he went as their minister, but, 
while they were at Perga, left them, and re- 
turned to Jerusalem (Acts xii. 25; xiii. 18). 
Paul considering him fickle, would not accept 
him as an attendant; while Barnabas, his 
relative, believed him thoroughly trustworthy. 
In consequence of this difference of opinion, 
Paul and Barnabas separated, Paul going in 
one direction on a mission tour, and Barnabas, 
accompanied by Mark, on another. Ulti- 
mately Mark gained anew the good opinion of 
St. Paul, and attended on him during his final 
imprisonment (Col. iv. 10; Phil. 24). Weread 
of him as being with Peter ‘‘at Babylon” 
(1 Pet. v. 13). Afterwards Paul desired his 
return to Rome (2 Tim. iv. 11). Tradition is 
scanty and contradictory as to his subsequent 
career. 


4 The Gospel according to St. Mark: 


New Test. Canon: The second of the gospels, 
almost universally attributed to the John 
Mark of this article. Papias, Inenzeus, Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, 
-and other Christian fathers, allege that a con- 
nection existed between Peter and Mark, the 
latter probably deriving from the former the 
chief materials for his work. This view is 
probable, when it is observed that more pro- 
Minence is given to censures upon St. Peter 
than on commendatory statements regarding 
him (cf. Mark viii. 33 with Matt. xvi. 17-20). 
The writer was evidently a Jew, or at least 
familiar with Judea; but his gospel was 
specially designed for the Gentiles. Except 
in recording the discourses of Jesus, he no- 
where shows that any incident narrated ful- 
filled Old Testament prophecy, and the term 
“law,” in the sense of the Mosaic law, no- 
where occurs. Statements likely to give 
offence to the Gentiles are also omitted (ef. 
Matt. x. 5, 6 with Mark vi. 7-11), His gospel 
seems to have been written at Rome, though 


Mark—market 


there are a few suffrages in favour of Alex- 
andria. If addressed especially to any Gentile 
nationality, it was to the Romans. While 
there are Arameisms, in the Greek there are 
Latin expressions too, as Kyvgos (kénsos) = 
Lat. census, and kevruptwy (kenturion) = Lat. 
centurio. Mark records the miracles more 
than the discourses of Jesus. His style is 
more precise and graphic than that of the 
other evangelists. The language approaches 
more closely to that of St. Matthew than to 
that of St. Luke. The general opinion of the 
Christian church for many centuries was, as 
it still is, that it was the second gospel in 
point of time; though the opinion is gaining 
strength that it was the first instead of the 
second. Till the question be settled, it is use- 
less to attempt to fix its date. The last 
twelve verses of St. Mark (xvi. 9-20) are of 
doubtful authenticity. External testimony is 
perhaps slightly in their favour, but internal 
evidence is strongly against them ; hence, in 
the Revised Version, they are separated by an 
interval from the rest of the book. 


mark, v.t. & 7. 
a mark.] 
A. Transitive : 
1, To make a mark on; to impress with a 
mark ; to stamp. 


“My body's marked with Roman swords.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 8. 


2. To denote, to distinguish, to stamp, to 
characterize. 

3. To single out, to designate, to point out, 
to appoint. (Often followed by owt.) 


“If we are marked to die, we are enough 
To do our country loss.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 8. 


4, To take notice or observation of ; to take 
note of; to notice, to observe; to pay heed to. 


* Looks it not like the king? Mark it, Horatio.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 1. 


5. To point out ; to indicate. 


“His .. audibly marking the time with his foot 
cannot escape censure.”—Athenceum, Feb. 18, 1882, 


B. Intrans.: To notice; to take note; to 
observe critically or attentively. 


“The Grecian marking as it cut the skies.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xvii. 351. 


{ (1) To mark out : To designate ; to notify 
as by a mark; to single out. 
“That marks thee out for hell.” 
Shakesp.: Richard ITI., \v. 
(2) To mark time: 


Mil. : To lift and bring down the feet alter- 
nately at the same rate as in marching, but 
without moving in any direction. 

mar’-kab, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 


Astron. : A white star of the second magni- 
tude, a Pegasi, at the junction of the wing and 
shoulder of the imaginary Pegasus. 


*mark’-a-ble, a. 
able, notable, 
“He would strike them with some markabdle punish- 
ment.”—Sandys: State of Religion, fo. 2b. 
marked, pa. par. & a. [Mark, v,] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Noted or distinguished with a mark, 
2. Plain, open, evident. 
“Ye seems to have been afraid that he might... 
Aire some marked affront.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
marked-pawn, s. 
Chess: A pawn marked out by a player as 


the piece with which he undertakes to check- 
mate his adversary. 


mark’-éd-ly, adv. .[Bng. marked; 
Plainly, openly, evidently, publicly. 


* mar-kee, s. 


mark’-ér, s. {Eng. mark; -er.} 
I. Ordinary Language : 


1. One who sets or stamps a mark upon 
anything. 


2, One who takes note or notice. 
3. A counter used in card-playing. 


4, At English schools and universities the 
monitor who calls the roll after divine service. 


II. Technically : 


[A.S. mearcian, from meare = 


[Fr. marquable.] Remark- 


-ly.J 


[MaRQuEr. ] 


1. Billiards: The person who notes and 
calls out the score. 
2. Military: 


(1) The man stationed at the targets to signal 
the points made. 


mar’-két, s. 


(2) The soldier who is the pivot round 
which a body of men wheel, or who marks 
the direction of an alignment. 

3. Sewing-machine: An attachment for form- 
ing creases in or marks on fabric, so that it 
may be folded in line with such crease or 
mark for a tuck, and in a line parallel with, 
and at any desired distance from, another tuck. 


(O. Fr. * market, markiet, mar- 
chet (Fr. marché), from Lat. mercatus = traffic, 
trade, a market, from mercatus, pa. par. of 
mercor = to trade ; merz (genit. mercis) = mer- 
chandize; Ger. & Dut. markt; Icel. markadhr ; 
Sp. & Port. mercado; Ital. mercato; Dan. 
marked ; Sw. marknad ; O. H. Ger. marchat, 
marcat, mercat; M. H. Ger. markat.) ® 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A public place in a city, town, &c., where 
cattle, goods, &c., are exposed for sale; @ 
public building in which provisionsare exposed 
for sale; a market-place, a market-house. 

Sd re there is 
Bi eee paeeeeght bee Blower Ratvaphs Heat 
World, bk. iv., ch. i1., § 4 

2. The meeting or congregating together of 
people for the purchase and sale of goods ; an 
occasion on which cattle, goods, &c., are pub- 
licly exposed for sale ; a fair. 

3. The crowd or assemblage of persons met 
together in a market for business or pleasure, 

4, The transactions, dealings, or trade in a 
particular commodity. 

5. Purchase or sale; the rate of purchase 
and sale ; price, cost, demand : as, The market 
was dull. 

6. The country, region, district, or place 
where anything is dealt in, or is in demand. 

*7. Purchase, bargain. 


“What is a man, 
If his chief good, and market of his time, 
Be but to sleep. Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 4 


II. English Law: The privilege of having a 
‘market. Market is defined by statute to be 
‘the liberty of grant or prescription whereby 
a town is enabled to set up and open shops, 
&c., at a certain place therein for buying and 
selling, and better provision of such victuals 
as the subject wanteth.” Public marts, or 
places of buying and selling, such as markets 
and fairs, with the tolls thereunto belonging, 
can only be set up by virtue of the grant of 
the crown, or by long and immemorial usage 
and prescription, which presupposes such a 
grant. The general rule of the law is that all 
sales and contracts of anything vendible, in 
fairs or markets overt, thatis, open, shall not 
only be good between the parties, but also 
be binding on all those that have any right 
of property therein. Market overt in the 
country is only held on the special days pro- 
vided for particular towns by charter or pre- 
scription ; but in London, every day, except 
Sunday, is market-day. The market-place, 
or spot of ground set apart by custom for the 
sale of particular goods, is also in the country 
the only market overt; but in London in 
every shop in which goods are exposed pub- 
licly to sale, is market overt, for such things 
only as the owner professes to trade in. In 
Scotland no such privilege attaches to goods 
sold in market-overt ; and the owner of goods 
sold by one who has stolen them, or to whom 
they may have been lent, may reclaim them 
from the purchaser, 


market-basket, s. 

1. A basket used to carry goods to or from 
market. 

2. A basket used by dealers in the London 


fruit and vegetable markets. It contains 56 
Tbs. of potatoes. 


*market-bell, s. <A bell rung to give 
notice that trade may begin. 
“Enter, go in, the market-bell is rung.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI, iii. 2 
*market-beter, s. One who swaggers 
up and down ; a swaggerer, 


“He was a market-beter at the full,” 
Chaucer: C. T., 4,987. 
market-crier,s. A public or town crier, 
market-crogs, s. A cross set up to de- 
note where a market is held. They were 
sometimes of very elaborate design. 
“Proclaim'd at market-crosses, read in churches,” 


Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., v. 1. 
market-day, s. The day on which a 
market is held. 


*market-folks, * market-folk, s. 
People who attend markets, 9 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall: try, Syrian. 2, 02 


‘ 


=€; ey=4; qu=kw, 


*mar-két-a-ble-néss, s. 


mark’ -hoér, mark’-hore, s. 


° 


r T 
“ market-gardion, s. A garden in which 
‘Vegetables and fruits are raised for the market. 


market-gardener, s. One who grows 
Vegetables, fruits, &c., for the markets. 
Pwhos wt Marlen, felt ana nee ee ree 
es, Fe an w r ca] 
Mascadielin."=Macawags ite. Frag th. 
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*market-geld, s. The tolls raised at a 
market. 
* market-house, s. A building in which 
‘@ market is held. Bree 


*market-maid, s. A female servant 
who attends a market to buy or sell. 
A market-maid to tumet “~—" 
Shakesp. > Ancony & Cleopatra, til. 6 
*market-—man, s. 
market to buy or sell. 


“So worthless peasints bargain for their w! 
As market-men for oxen, sheep, or horse. = 
. Shakesp. 


: Henry FI, v. 6. 
market-overt, s. An open or public 
market. 


(Market, s., IT.] 


mark s. The open space in a 
town, | et ge is held; + place of 
public sale. 


A man who attends a 


“ The second, with a bearded face, 
Stood singing in the market-place,” 
Longfellow : 


market-price, market-rate,s. The 
current price or rate of commodities ; current 
value as expressed in terms of money. 
“IT bad that which any inferior might 
At market-price have bought.” 
Shakesp. : Alls Well That Ends Well, v. 3. 


*market-stead, *market-sted, s. 
A market-place. 


“Their best archers plac'd 
The market-sted about. 


Drayton > Poly-Olbion, 8, 22. 
market-town, s. A town which has the 
privilege of holding a market at certain times. 


market-woman, s. A woman who at- 
tends markets to buy or sell. 


mar -két, v.i.&¢ [Marker, s] 


A. Intrans,: To deal in a market; to buy 
and sell ; to make bargains for commodities. 

*B. Trens.: To offer for sale or sell in a 
market ; to deal in ; to vend. 


“Tudustrious merchants meet, and market there 
The world’s collected wealth.” 
Southey > Thataba, iv. 


mar-két-a-ble, a. [Eng. market ; -able.) 


1. That may or can be sold; fit for the 
market ; saleable, 


“ Leaving the finely ground mineral residues to pass 
awa ly for concentration into a marketable 
ition.” —Duily Telegraph, Sept. 15, 1882. 


2. Current in the market. 

a (Eng. market- 
able ; -ness.| The quality or state of being 
marketable. 


*mar’-két-ér, s. [Eng. market; -er.) One 


who attends a market to buy or seli; one 
who exposes goods for sale in a market. 


mar-két-ing, s. (Eng. market ; -ing.] 


1. The act or practice of attending or trans- 
acting business in markets. 

*2. Goods offered for sale in a market; 
commodities purchased in a market. 


[Native 
name.) : 
Zool. : Capra megaceros, 

Serpent-eater, found in ae forests of the 
north-east of India and in Cashmere. It is 
rather larger than the Ibex, Colour, slaty- 
gray ; the long beard of a darker hue. The 
triangular spiral horns are sometimes as much 
as five feet long. Markhoors have bred 
several times in the garderis of the Zoological 
Society, Regent’s Park, London. 


ularly called the 


mark’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [MaRK, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of impressing a mark or marks 
upon anything. 

2. A mark or number of marks upon any- 
thing ; a characteristic or peculiar arrange- 
ment of natural colouring: as, the markings 
on the petals of a flower. 

Il. Botany: 

1. The term is used of the surface of leaves, 


boil, béy ; Psat, jsw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; G0, 
-eian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhun. -cious, 
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which may be rngose, netted, half-netted 
pitted, lacunose, honeycombed, &c. ‘ 

2, It is employed of the colour or variega- 
tion of leaves, &c. “y 

Marking of cattle: 

The marking or branding of cattle is com- 
monly practiced in the great open ranches of 
the Western States, for the ease of recovery of 
strays from the herds, there being fixed marking 
periods in which all the young cattle are bran- 
ded with the owner's mark, Sheep are also 
marked to distinguish them. 


marking-fruit, marking nut-tree,s. 
Bot, : Semecarpus Anacardium, 


marking-gauge, s. 

Carp. : The marking-gauge has a stem which 
carries a scribing point and a head or fence, 
which is adjustable on the stem and secured 
in adjustment by a set screw or wedge. As 
the seribe is drawn along on a board, the fence 
slides on the ledge of the latter, and causes 
the mark to be parallel with the edge and at 
the regulated distance. 

marking-ink, s. 
marking clothes. 

marking-iron, s. An iron stamp for 
branding cattle, goods, &c, 


marking-machine, s. 

Coining: A machine used in the mint, to 
swage the edges of planchets for coin, raising 
the edge of the blank preparatory to milling. 


marking nut-tree,s. (MaRKING-FRUIT. ] 


marking-plough, a d 

Agric.: A plough us in running slight 
firrows in ploughed land as a mark for plant- 
ing corn, or, at greater distances, for sowing 
broadcast. Also used in crossing out land 
for planting an orchard. 


*mark’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. marking; -ly.] 
Attentively. 
onli tienen o aeceaias yy aie 
* mar’ -kis, s. [Marquis.] 


* mar’-kis-ésse, s. [A femin. from markis.] 
The wife of a marquis ; a marchioness, 
“IT wol with other maidens stond 
That ben my felawes, in our dore, and see 
The markisesse.” Chaucer : C.T., 8,160. 
*mark’-man, s. (Eng. mark, and man.] A 
marksman. 
“A right good markman! And she's fair I love.” 
‘Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iL L 
marks’-man, s. (Eng. marks, and man.) 
1, One who is skilful to hit a mark; one 
who can shoot well. . 

“He was a fencer; he was a marksman; and, before 
he had ever stood in the ranks, he was already more 
than half a soldier."—Macaulay: Hist. Lng., ch. xiii, 

*2, One who, not being able to, write, 
makes his mark instead of his name. 

“Tf you can avoid it do not have marksmen for wit- 
nesses.—Lord St. Leonards; Handy-book of Property 
Law, p. 170. 

-man-ship, s. [Eng. marksman ; 
-ship.] The quality or state of being a marks- 
man; dexterity in shooting. 


* marks'’-wom-an, s. [Eng. marks, and 
woman.) An archeress; a woman who shoots 
atamark, (Lit. & fig.) 

“Less oxalted but perhaps not less skilful marks. 
women." —Scott ; St. Ronan's Well, ch. xviii, 


*mark’-wor-thy, a. [Eng. mark, and 
worthy.) Noteworthy. 
“A markworthy old fact or two."—Carlyle: Mis 
call., lv. 298, 
marl, *marle, s. [0. Fr. marle, merle; Fr 
marne; Wel. marl; Ir. & Gael. maria ; Dut., 
Dan. & Sw. mergel ; Low Lat. margila, dimin. 
of Lat. marga = marl.) 
I. Ordinary Language 
1. Lit. ; In the same sense as IL, 2 
2, Fig. : The ground, the earth. 


“ To support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marl.” Milton: P. L., 1, 906, 


Il. Technically: 


Geol.: Clay with much calcareous matter in 
its composition. Sometimes it is soft, some- 
times hard, in the latter case being called 
Indurated Marl. It sometimes contains car- 
bonate of lime to the extent of 40 or 50 per 
cent. If composed largely of shells, or frag- 
ments of shell, it is called Shell Marl. It is 
largely used as a fertilizing material, and other 
beds of sand and clay which are useful ag 


An indelible ink for 


hereon to all that Damedas 
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fertilizers are popularly called marls, even 
when lacking the special character of marl 
proper. The green sands of New Jersey, whose 
value is due to a green silicate of iron and 
potash, with occasionally some phosphate of 
lime, are thus called marls, Marl is found in 
nearly every country, being due to the deposits 
in clay or mud of the shells of mollusks and 
other animals. Tt exists in enormous deposits 
in central New York and along the Hudson, 
and extensively in Ohio, The cretaceous and 
tertiary beds of New Jersey and the Southern 
Atlantie and Gulf States contain it in great 
deposits, a nearly continuous belt extending 
from upper New Jersey to Texas. There are 
small deposits in other states. Only the marls 
of New Jersey are used to any important ex- 
tent. Here nearly a million of tons are used 
annually, the greensand bed being 90 miles 
long and from 6 to 10 wide. Deposits of 

hosphatic marls have been opened in Ala- 

ma, Which are said to be very valuable as 
fertilizers, 


marl-brick, s, The saine as Mart-sTock 
(q.v.). 

marl-slate, s, 

Geology : 

1, Gen. : Any calcareous shale bearing the 
same relation to marl which shale does to 
clay. It is very abundant in the Swiss Alps. 

_ 2. Spec.: A series of beds with magnesian 
limestone, constituting the Middle Permian 
rocks. [MAGNESIAN-LIMESTONE. ] 


'marl-stock, s. An English name for a 
kind of brick; a cutter. (Currer, s. II. 3.) 


marl (1), v.t. [MaR1, s.] To dress or manure 
with marl. 
“Never yet was the man known that herewith 
marled the same ground twice in his time.’ — 
P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xvii., ch, viii. 
marl (2), v.t. [MARLINE.] 
Nautical : 
1. To fasten with a marline. 
2. To perform the operation of marling (q.v.). 


mar-la’-ceous (ce as sh), a. [Eng. marl; 
-aceous.} Resembling or partaking of the 
nature or quality of marl; marly. 


*marle, v.i. [A corrupt. of marvel (q.v.).] 
To wonder, to marvel. 


marled, a. [Mar., s.] Variegated, spotted. 


(Scotch.) 
“ Gif I kenn’d but where ye baide, 
Td send to you a marled plaid.” 
Burns; The Guidwife of W auchope-house. 
mar’-line, s._ [Dut. marling, marlijn, from 
marren = to tie, and lijn =a line.] 

Naut.:; A small cord composed of two 
strands slightly twisted and used for lashing, 
sewing, and tricing. Used either white or 
tarred. 

“ t by tine bind.” 

Somadbegnlld Regen: Annus tradi, calvill 

marline-spike, marlin-spike, s. 

Naut.: A pointed iron pin suspended by a 
lanyard, and used to make an opening between 
the strands of rope in splicing. 


mar’-line, v.t. [MAR.ine, s.] 
Naut. : To wind marline round, as a rope. 


mar’-ling,s. [Mart (2), v.] 

Naut. : The act or operation of wrapping a 
rope with spun-yarn or twine, having a knot 
at each turn to secure it if it becomes cut at 
one or more places. [SERVING.] 

marling-hitch, s. 

Nawt.: A kind of hiteh used by sailors it 
winding or twisting spun-yarn. 


marling-spike, s. [MARLINE-SPIKE.] 


marl’-ite, s. [Eng. marl, s. ; -ite.] A variety 
of marl. 


mar-lit’-ie, a. (Eng. mrlit(e); -ic.]  Par- 
taking of the qualities or nature of marlite. 


marl-pit, * marle-pit, s. [Eng. marl, s., 
and pit.) A pit where marl is or has been 
> ta 

wea ee Renee 20. T., 3,455. 
marl’-stone, s. [Eng. marl, s., and stone.] 
Geol. : A sandy calcareous and ferruginous 
bed, or series of beds, dividing the upper from 
the lower Lias clays. 


gem ; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, sc. = bel, del. 
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marl-y, a. (Eng. marl, s., and -y.] Com- 
posed of or containing marl ; abounding with 
marl; resembling marl. 
~ “The lean and hungry earth, the fat and marly:mould, 
Where sands Boalways hot.” 4 
Drayton ; Poly-Olbdion, 8. 3. 
marly-clay, s. A variety of clay, used in 
making pale bricks, and as a manure. 


marly-limestone, s. Argillaceous lime- 
stone ; limestone with clay in its composition, 


mar-miir-0-lite, s. [Gr. Bappaipw (mar- 
_ mairo) = toglisten, toshine, and Adios (lathos) 
=a stone; Ger. marmairolith.] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in very fine 
crystalline needles, diffused throughovt a 
brownish manganesian limestone, at Longban, 
Wermland, Sweden. Crystallization, probably 
monoclinic. Hardness, 5; sp. gr. 3°07; col- 
our, pale yellow; transparent. Compos. : 
silica, 56°27 ; protoxide of iron, 2°03 ; protoxide 
of manganese, 4°86; magnesia, 21°36; lime, 
6°33 ; potash, 1°89; soda, 5°94; loss by igni- 
tion, 0°90. 


mar’-ma-lade, * mar’-ma-lat, * mar’- 
ma-let, * mar-me-lad, s. 0. Fr. merie- 
lade (Fr. marmelade), from Port. mermelada, 
from marmelo =a quince, of which fruit it was 
originally made; Lat. melimelwm, from Gr. 
peAiunrov (melimélon) = a sweet apple, an 
apple grafted on a quince, from wéAc (melt) = 
honey, (Lat. mel), and mydov (mélon) = an 
apple.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A general name given to pre- 
serve prepared from various fruits, especially 
those of a bitter or acid nature, as oranges, 
lemons, barberries, the berries of the mountain 
ash ; sometimes also of apples, plums, pears, 
pine-apples, &c. 

2. Bot. (1) Achras mammosa, a dessert fruit 
{Acaras], (2) [MARMALADE-TREE], 


marmalade-box, s. 
Bot., &c.: The fruit of Genipa esculenta or 
americana. [GENIPA.] 


marmalade-tree, s. 
Bot.: Lucuma mammoswm.. [Lucuma.] 


*mar’-ma-lat, * mar’-ma-lét, s. [Mar- 
MALADE. } 


mar’-ma-lite, s. [Marmo.it£.] 


mar’-ma2-tite, s. “[Named after the place 
where first found, Marmato ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A variety of blende (q.v.) of a dark- 
brown to black colour, and containing 10 per 
cent., or upwards, of iron. Sp. gr. 3°9 to 4°2, 
Christophite (q.v.) is a related mineral. 


* mar-me-lad, s. 


mar-mo-lite, mar-ma-lite, s.  [Gr. 
apnaipw (marmairo) = to glisten, to shine, 
and Ai@os (lithos) = stone ; Ger. marmolith.] 
Min.: A variety of the mineral serpentine 
(q.v.), occurring in thin brittle folia. Sp. gr. 
2°41 ; lustre, pearly ; colour, greenish to pale 
green. Found at Hoboken, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


mar’-m6-ra’-ceotis (ce as sh), a. [As if 
from a Lat. marmoraceus, from marmor = 
marble.) Pertaining to or resembling marble. 


* mar-mor-ate, * mar’-mor-at-éd, a. 
[Lat. marmoratus, pa. par. of marmoro = to 
cover with marble; marmor = marble.] 

1. Covered or overlaid with marble, 


“ Under this ston closyde and marmorate 
Lyeth John Kitte, Londoner natyft.” 
Wood; Athene Oxon., vol. i. 


2. Variegated like marble. 
mar-mor-a/-tion, s. (Lat. marmoratio, from 


marmoratus, pa. par. of marmoro =to cover 
with marble.] 


1. The act of covering or encrusting with 
marble. 


2. The act of variegating so as to resemble 
marble. 


3. A casing of marble to a building. 

mee pore -ttim, mar-mor-é’-tiim, s. 
at. 
1, Architecture : 


(1) A cement made of pounded marble 
and lime for architectural purposes. 

(2) White of egg and quicklime incorporated 
in a mortar. 

2. Dent.: A cement of tin-foil and mercury, 
formerly used for filling decayed teeth. 


[MaRMALADE.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian 
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mar-mor’-8-al, mar-mor’-é-an, a. (Lat. 
marmoreus, from marmor = marble ; Fr. mar- 
moréen; Ital. & Sp. marmoreo.] 
J, Pertaining to or resembling marble. 


2. Made of marble. 


*mar-mor’-6-al-ly, adv. [Eng. marmoreal ; 
-ly.] Like marble ; stonily, coldly. 


“He was not marmoreally emphatic, as Landor 
_ was,”—<Atheneum, Nov. 12, 1881, p. 624. 


\ - 

* mar’-mor-tin-to, s._[Lat. marmor = mar- 
ble, and Eng. tint (q.v.).] A process employed 
in the last century to decorate walls, ceilings, 
&c., in imitation of marble, &c., by deposit- 
ing on a ground of an adhesive nature marble 
dust or powder, arranged in the form of the 
veins of a plaque of marble, and sometimes 
in that of an ornamental figure. 


mar-mose, s. [Opossum.] 

mar-m6-sét’, *mar-m6-zét’, s. [Fr. mar- 
mouset, from Low Lat. marmoretum = a little 
marble figure ; marmor = marble.] 

Zoot.: The Platyrhine genus Hapale (q.v.), 
from the tropieal region of South America. 
Hapale Jacchus is the Common Marmoset, 
which is readily tamed, and becomes an 
amusing pet. The fur of the body is darkish- 
brown, with different shades of colour for 


MARMOSET. 


each hair, which is dusky at the root, reddish 
in the middle, and gray at the tip. The head 
is small, the nose flat, the face black, with a 
long tuft of white hair sticking out from 
each side. The tail is long and bushy, marked 
with alternate rings of ash-colour and black. 
H.' humeralifer is the Cloaked Marmoset. 
The fore part of the body is white ; the hands 
gray ; therump and underside deadish-tawny ; 
tail banded with gray and black. Called also 
Ouistiti. (Mrpas.] 


mar-mét, * mar-mdt-to, s. (Fr. mar- 
motte, from Lat. mus montanus = the mountain 
mouse.] 

Zoology : 

1. Sing. : A popular name for any individual 
of the genus Arctomys (q.v.), but more parti- 
cularly confined to Arctomys marmota, the 
Common or Alpine Marmot, inhabiting the 
higher regions of the Alps, Pyrenees, and 
Carpathians. It is about twenty inches in 
length ; dark brown above, and lighter below. 
The Hoary Marmot, an American species, 
ranging as far north as the Arctic Circle, is 
A. pruinosus. Marmots live in large societies 
in extensive burrows. They are very active 
in the summer, and pass the winter in a state 
of torpidity. 

“Hence also some beasts, as the Marmotto or Mus 
Alpinus, a creature as big or bigger than a rabbet, 
which abseonds all winter, doth (as Hildanus tells us) 
live upon its own fat.”—Ray : On the Creation, pt. ii. 

2. Pl.: The genus Arctomys, or True Mar- 
mots : less properly, Arctomyine, the second 
sub-family of Sciuride (q.v.). 


* mar-m6-zét, s. 


ma-rone’, a. [MaRoon, a.] One of a class 
of impure colours, composed of black and 
red, black and purple, or black and russet 
pigments, or with black and any other de- 
nomination of pigments in which red pre- 
dominates. 


marone-lake, s. A preparation of mad- 
der, of great depth, transparency, and dura- 
bility of colour: it works well in water, 
glazes, and dries in oil, and is in all respects 
a good pigment; its hues are easily given 
with other pigments, but it is not much used. 


(MaRMOSET,] 
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* mar’-on-ist, s. [After Publius Virgilias 
ines teats called Virgil.) A disciple of 
Virgil : a Virgilian. é 

TA ao en rate Retiree LT: 

Mar’-on-ite, a. & s. [For etym. see def.] 

A. As adj.: Belonging to or characteristic 
of the sect of the Eastern Christians de- 
scribed under B. 

“There is also a Maronite college at Rome.”—Addis 

& Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. 543. 

B. As substantive: 

Church Hist.: A body of Eastern Christians 
of Mount Lebanon, probably deriving their 
name from one Maro, a Syrian monk contem- 
porary with Chrysostom, They adopted 
Monothelite errors, but were united to the 
Roman Church in 1182, though they soon 
fell away through Greek influence. In 1216 
they again submitted, and the connection has 
subsisted ever since. They have excited 
more attention in Europe than other Oriental 
Christians, on account of the persecutions 
they have suffered at the hands of the Druses 
(q.v.). In 1860, 1,300 Maronites were killed, 
and 100,000 driven from their homes. Since 
then the governor of the Lebanon has been 
nominated by the Sultan of Turkey. In 1865 
the Maronites numbered about 150,000. Arabic 
is the vulgar, and Syriac the liturgical lan- 
guage, 

ma-roén’ (1), a. & s. (Fr. marron =a run- 
away slave; an abbrev. of-Sp. cimarron = 
wild, unruly, from cima = a mountain-top.] 

A, As adj.: Fugitive. 

“A warrant of the Lord Chief Justice broke wore 


y 


Maroon village for a short time,”—Macaulay : 
Eng., ch, xxiii, 

B. As substantive: 

1. The name given to negroes in the West 
Indies. In many cases by taking to the fo- 
rests and mountains they rendered themselves 
formidable to the colonists, and sustained a 
long and brave resistance against the whites. 
When Jamaica was conquered by the English 
in 1655, about 1,500 slaves retreated to the 
mountains, and were called Maroons. They 
continued to harass the island till the end of 
the last century, when bloodhounds were 
employed to track them to their hiding-places. 
(Bartlett.) 

2. A bright white light used for signals in 
the East Indies. 


maroon-party, s. A party of pleasure, 
differing from a pienic in that it occupies 
several days instead of one. 


ma-roon,, v.t. & i. [Maroon, a.] 

A. Trans.: To put ashore and leave ona 
desolate islaud by way of punishment, as 
was done by the buccaneers, &c. 

B. Intrans.: To go on a maroon-party; to 
picnic. 

“A marooning party... is a party made up to 


“pass several days on the shore or in the country,.”— 
Bartlett» Americanisms, p. 334. 


ma-ro6n’ (2), a. & s. [Fr. marron = the great 
chestnut, from Ital. marrone.] 
A. As adj. : Of a brownish-crimson coloar; 
claret-coloured. 
“It is nt 
Chine ee Ge ee 
B. As subst.: A rocket having the case 
bound round with tarred twine, so that it 
explodes with a great noise. 


ma-roon’-ér, s. [Eng. maroon (q.v.); -er.} 

A runaway slave ; a maroon. 
“‘On thesouth shore dwelt a marooner, that modestly 

So himself a hermit.”—BSyrd: Westover Papers, 
p. 

mar’-plot, s. [Eng. mar, v., and plot.] One 
who, by officious interference, mars or spoils 
a plot or design. 


Mar’-purg, Mar-birg, s. 
town of Hesse Cassel. 


Marpurg Conference, s. [REFoRMA- 
TION, ZWINGLIANISM.] 


marque (que as k), *mark, s. (Fr. marque 
=a boundary, a distress or seizure of goods ; 
from O. H. Ger. marcha = a march, a boundary.] 
[Marcu (1), s.] A licence to make reprisals 
on the belongings of a public enemy, generally 
in the phrase letters of marque or letters of 
marque and reprisal, which meant originally a 
licence or commission to pass over the bound- 
ary or frontier, into an enemy’s country, and 
capture or destroy the persons or goods of the 


(See def.] A 


pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
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enemy, in reprisal for 
tured or destroy byhim. The meaning now 
is an extraordinary licence or commission 
ited by the government of one country to 
its subjects to make reprisals at sea on the 
subjects of another country in return for in- 
juries it has received or suffered ; a licence to 
engage in privateering : a private vessel com- 
missioned to attack and capture the vessels 
of an enemy ; a privateer. 
“ But the grantin 
aged te connie Whe ae We Par Se 


ae eae oe a Russia, having recom- 
men e @ te 
i mtire al on of privateering.""—Black- 


goods or persons cap- 


mar-quee’ (qu as k), s. [Fr. marquise = 
(1) a marchioness, (2) an officer’s tent, a mar- 
quee, The s has been dropped from a mis- 
taken idea that marquees, the proper form, 
was a plural: so we have sherry for sherris, 
pea for pease, &ec.] 

1. An officer's field tent. 

2. A large field tent or covering made of 
strong canvas to keep off the rain ; generally 
with a second canvas or fly a little above the 
tent proper. 


?mar~-qu a. [Eng. marquess; -al.] 
Pertaining or belonging to a marquis. 
on 
so ne 2h aims, Ut royal, ahh nach goat a 


mar-quéss, s. [Marquis.] 


mar gabe sy (qu as k), mar-quet-er-ie, 
s. [Fr. mar rie, from marqueter = to in- 
lay, to variegate, from marque = a mark (q.v.).] 
Inlaid work. It includes parquetry, reisner 
work, buhl, mosaic. (See these words.) The 
manner of executing this work consists in 
cutting the designs ont of pieces of wood or 
cesar of metal and inserting pieces of a dif- 
erent colour. When the inlays are inserted, 
the work is levelled with the toothing-plane, 
and then scraped with the joiner’s scraper ap- 
plied obliquely at the joints of the wood. 
“ The royal apartments were richly adorned with ta- 
marquetry.” ule 


pestry and . —Macaulay > Hist. Bng., ch. xx. 
mar’-q mar’-quéss, *march-es, 
*mar- *mar-quesse, s. [0O. Fr. 


markis, marchis (Fr. marquis) = the governor 
of a frontier, a warden of the marches, a 

nis, from Low Lat. marchensis = a prefect 
of the marches, from marcha=a march, a 
boundary, from O. H. Ger. marcha = a march 

AROH (1), s.]; Sp. marques; Port. marquez ; 

‘tal. marchese.] 

*1, An officer whose duty it was to guard 
and defend the marches or borderland of a 
country ; a warden or prefect of the marches ; 
ry pn A 

2. A title of nobility in England, ranking 
next below a duke, and above an earl. It is 
also a title of dignity in France, Italy, and 
Germany. The eldest son of a marquis in 
Great Britain 
is usually 
styled by 


nger sons 
aod daugh- 
. bers lords and 
ladies. The 
wife of a mar- 
quis is called a marchioness. The title of 
t™marquis is often attached as a second title to 
a dukedom, and is held by the eldest son of a 
duke during his father’s lifetime. The coronet 
of a marquis consists of a richly-chased circle 
of gold, with four strawberry leaves and four 
balls of pearls set on short points on its edge ; 
the cap, crimson velvet with a gold tassel on 
the top, and turned up with ermine. 


“The Marquess was the falsest, . . . the most pusil- 
Yenimous, of mankind.”—JA/acaviay : Hist. Hng., xiii 


*q Lady marquess: A marchioness. (Shake- 
speare: Henry VIII., v. 2.) 
mar’-quis-ate, s. (Fr. marquisat, from 
marquis.) The seigniory, dignity, or lordship 
of a marquis. 


“The duke made a sudden attempt upon the mar- 
quisate of Montserrato."—Reliquie Wottoniane, p. 415. 


*mar-quis-doém, *mar-ques-dome, s. 
(Eng. marquis ; -dom.] A marquisate. 
“Other nobles of the marquesdome of Saluce."— 
Holinshed : Hist, Scotland (an, 1483). 
*mar-quise’ (qu as k), s. [Fr.] The wife 
of a marquis, a marchioness. 
marquise- , s A lady’s ring, hav- 
ing somewhat the shape of a vesica (q.V.). 


CORONET OF MARQUIS, 


béil, Dé; pot, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; tion, gion=zhiin. -tious, -clous, 


0 I Se = 2 at hii aaa 


marquee—marriage 


*mar’-quis-ship, *marqueship, s. (Hn 
marquis ; -ship.) A Seaananta. ey 
“But as for the f Corke.. . he would 


0! 
not as then nor yet thought it good to deale therein.” 
—AHolinshed : Hist, Ireland (an 1986), m4 


Mar-quol (quoi as kw), s. (Sco the com- 
pound.) 


Marquoi’s rulers, s. pl. A set of rulers 
devised steve artist named Marquoi, for the 
purpose of facilitating the operations of plot- 
ting and plan drawing. The set consists of a 
triangular ruler, whose hypothenuse is three 
times as long as the shorter side of the tri- 
angle, and several rectangular rulers, gradu- 
ated into equal parts, according to different 
scales, The rulers are made of hard wood, 
ivory, or metal, and the graduation lines are 
cut close to the edges of the rectangular rulers 
for facility of application. 


*mar-quys, s. [Marquis.] 
Mar-ram,s. [MArvum.] 
marred, pa. par. ora. (Mar, v.] 


marr’-ér, *marr’-ar, s._ (Eng. mar, v. ; -er.] 
One who mars, spoils, or defeats anything. 


“For he sayeth yt they may be ye marrars & dis- 


troyers of the realme."—Sir 7, More > Workes, p. 295, 


*mar’-— ble, *mar‘-i-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
marry 5 aie. Vit to be matried } mirage. 
able, 


“Thither shortly after came ambassadours from the 
emperour, requiring the king's daughter affianced vnto 
him and ‘being now viripotent or mariabdle, desired 
she ht be delivered vnto them.” — Holinshed : 
Henry I, (an. 1115). 


mar’-riage, *mar-iage, s. [Fr. mariage, 
from Low Lat. maritaticwm, maritagium = 
a& woman's dowry.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: The act of marrying or uniting a 
man and woman as husband and wife; the 
legal union of a man and woman for life ; the 
state or condition of being married ; wedlock. 

2, Figuratively : 

*(1) A wedding-feast; a feast on the occa- 
sion of a marriage. 

“Acertain king which made a marriage for his 

son.""— Matthew xxii. 2. 

(2) Intimate union. 

IL Technically: 

1, Anthrop.: Herbert Spencer (Prin. of 
Sociol., i. § 279) says that ‘the marital rela- 
tions . . . have gradually evolved;” and 
that the first stage was promiscuity (q.v.), 
which ‘‘may be called indefinite polyandry, 
joined with indefinite polygyny” (i. § 297); 
to that succeeded polyandry (q.v.), “in some 
cases the husbands being strangers, in others 
akin, and usually brothers” (i. § 297); higher 
in rank stands polygyny, ‘‘ with which Hebrew 
history made us acquainted in our childhood” 
(i. § 304); and in due time was evolved mon- 
ogamy, ‘‘the natural form of sexual relation 
for the human race” (ji. §314). Sir John 
Lubbock believes that ‘‘our present social 
relations have arisen from an initial stage of 
hetairism or communal marriage” [“] 1]; and 
says : 

“TI believe that communal marriage was gradually 
superseded by individua) marriage founded on capture, 
and that this led firstly to exogamy, and then to 
female infanticide . . . Endogamy and regulated 
pales though frequent, I regard as exceptional, 
and as not entering into the normal progress of de- 
velopment.”"—Origin of (1882), p. 103. 

Mr. J. F. MeLennan’s Primitive Marriage 
is devoted to the subject of marriage by cap- 
ture [{f 3). Bachofen (Das Mutterrecht) has 
no idea of marriage being the result of social 
evolution. He considers that : 

“At first . . . human beings lived in a state of 
hetairism. The women, by nature nobler and more 
sensitive than the men, were at last disgusted with 
this life, and under the impulse of a strong religious 
aspiration, combined to put an end to hetairism and 
introduce marriage. They succeeded, and established 
monogamy, but not without an appeal to force.”— 
Bachofen in McLennan ; Studies in Anc. Hist,, p. 413, 

2. Law: In law marriage is regarded in no 
other light than a civil contract. The law 
allows it to be valid where the parties were 
willing to contract, able to contract, and did 
contract in the form required by law. Dis- 
abilities to contract were formerly considered 
as either canonical or civil. Consanguinity, 
affinity, and corporal infirmity were canonical 
disabilities, making the marriage voidable, 
but not 7% facto void, until sentence of 
nullity had been obtained. The last of these 
is now, however, the only canonical disability 
on which marriages, otherwise regular, can be 


thin, this, sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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declared void. The others have by statute 
been declared civil disabilities, which make 
the contract void ab initio. Besides con- 
sanguinity and affinity, there are three other 
civil disabilities: (1) A prior marriage, in 
which case, besides the penalties consequent 
upon it as a felony, the second marriage is 
void. (2) Want of age, which is sufficient 
to avoid all other contracts, a fortiori it 
ought to uvoid this, the most important 
contract of any . F But it is never- 
theless so far a marriage that if at the 
age of consent the parties agree to con- 
tinue together, they need not be married 
again, @) Want of reason. The statute 
6 and 7 William IV. c. 85 provided for places 
of religious worship being registered for the 
solemnization of marriage, and permits of 
this contract being entered into before a 
registrar of marriages, without any religious 
sanction whatever. But whether solemnized 
in church, celebrated in a place of worship, 
or entered into before the registrar, a marriage 
must in all cases be preceded and accompanied 
by certain circumstances of publicity, or be 
entered into in virtue of a licence, which is 
obtainable only on oath being made that there 
is no legal impediment. By marriage the 
legal existence of the woman is incorporated 
and consolidated into that of the husband, 
under whose protection and cover she per- 
forms everything, and is thérefore called in 
our law-French a feme-covert, femina viro co- 
operta, and her condition during her marriage 
is called her coverture. Marriages are dis- 
solved by death or divorce. ‘A husband can 
present a petition for the dissolution of his 
marriage on the ground that his wife has been 
guilty of adultery; and a wife may seek the 
same relief on the ground that her husband 
has been guilty of incestuous or bigamous 
adultery, rape, or unnatural crimes, or of 
adultery coupled with such cruelty as would 
have entitled her to a divorce a menso et 
thoro, or of adultery coupled with desertion 
without reasonable excuse for two years and 
upwards.” (Macqueen.) In Scotland marriages 
are either regular or irregular, the latter being 
by mere consent without the intervention of 
a clergyman, the parties expressing a solemn 
acceptance of each other as man and wife, in 
writing or verbally in the presence of witnesses. 

J GQ) Communal marriage : 

Anthrop. : Sir John Lubbock's name for the 
condition which some other authors call He- 
tairism or Promiscuity. 

“The OA condition of man, socially, was ope 
in which marriage did not exist, or, as we may per- 
haps for convenience call it, of communal marriage, 
where all the men and women in a small community 
were regarded as equally married to one another."— 

bock : Origin of Civilisation (1882), p. 98. 

(2) Complex marriage ; The domestic relation- 
ship between the sexes existing in the Ameri- 
can sect calling themselves Perfectionists, 

“The central domestic fact of the household is the 
complex marriage of its members to each other, and 
to all: a rite which is to he understood as taking place 
on the entrance of every new member, whether male 
or female, into association ; and which is said to con- 
vert the whole body into one marriage circle: every 
man becoming the husband and brother of every wo- 
man; every woman the wife and sister of every man.” 
—Hepworth Dixon: Spiritual Wives, 

(8) Marriage by capture : 

Anthrop.: ‘The practice of getting wives 
by theft or force” (McLennan: Studies in 
Anc. Hist., p. 41). Two notable cases are the 
Rape of the Sabines (Liv., 1. 9) and the abduc- 
tion of the daughters of Shiloh by the sons of 
Benjamin (Judges xx., xxi.) (See Smith : Bible 
Dict., s.v. Marriage ) 


“ Marriage by capture is the third form of marri: 
specially Mecoroieed by ancient Hindoo Iie aeee 
bock . Origin of Civilisation (1882), p. 108, 


{] Obvious compounds : Marriage - bond, 
murriage-day, marriage-howr, marriage-tie. 

marriage-articles, s. pl. The same as 
MARRIAGE-CONTRACT, 

marriage-bed, s. The bed appropriated 
to a man and woman on their marriage. 

marriage-bell, s. Joy-bells rung on the 
oceasion of a wedding. 


And all went merry as a marriage-bell, 
Byron: Childe Harold, tii, 21. 


* marriage-brokage, s. A considera- 
tion paid for arranging a marriage. It is 
illegal, as contrary to public policy. 


+ marriage - broker, s. 
ranges or contrives marriages. 


marriage-contract, s. The contract 
or agreement on which a marriage is founded. 


” 


One who ar- 


ph=£ 
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marriage-favor, s. A wedding-favor; 
a knot or bunch of white ribbons or flowers 


worn at a wedding. 


marriage-license, s. A license for the 
solemnization of a marriage. Marriage licenses 
differ in the different states, in some no license 
Seing required, while others have strict license 
requirements. ‘This diversity of laws opens 
the way to evasion of the laws of any particular 
state. Thus the license law of Pennsylvania is 
evaded by crossing the Delaware and contract- 
ing an unlicensed marriage in New Jersey. 

4 In England licenses are of three kinds: 


1. Special license, granted only by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, which dispenses with all 
restrictions as to time or place. It is granted 
as a right to peers, &c., and as a favor to other 
persons. ; 

2. Ordinary license, granted by the Bishop 
of a diocese, through a surrogate. It dispenses 
with the publication of banns. A declaration 
must be made that no impediment exists, and 
the residence of one of the contracting parties 
in the district in which the marriage is to be 
solemnized is required for ‘‘ the fifteen days 
last past,” before the issue of the license. 

3. License of the Superintendent Registrar. 
This license applies to any building registered 
for the solemnization of marriage. Declaration 
as to impediments, and residence of one of the 
persons, are required. 


marriage-lines, s. pl. A common name 
for a marriage certificate. 
“T took out of my bosom. .. my marriage-lines.” 
Reade; Cloister & Hearth, ch. lv. 
marriage-portion, s. A portion given 
to a woman on her marriage ; a dowry. 


marriage-settlement, s. An arrange- 
ment usually made before marriage, and in 
consideration of it, whereby a jointure is se- 
cured to the wife, and portions to the children, 
in the event of the husband’s death. 


marriage-vow, s. The vow taken by 
the man or woman at their marriage. 


mar’-riae-a-ble, a. (Eng. marriage; -able.] 
1, Fit for marriage ; of age to be married. 
“The proportion of children which any marriage- 
able man or woman may be presumed shall have.”— 
@raunt : Bills of Mortality. 
* 2. Suited or suitable for close union. 


‘They led the vine 
To wed her elm; she, spoused, about him twines 
Her marriageable arms.” Miiton: P, L., V. 217. 


¢mar’-riage-a_ble-néss, s. [Eng. marriage- 
able; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
marriageable. 


~ 


mar’-ried, pa. par. & a. (Marry, v.] 

A, As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1, United in marriage. 

“The married offender incurs a crime little short of 

perjury.”—Paley: Moral Philosophy, bk. iii., ch. iv. 

2. Formed or constituted by marriage ; con- 
jugal: as, the married state. 

* 3, Joined, concordant, in harmony 

“ Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse.” 
Milton: L' Allegro, 

{ Married Women’s Property Act: 

Law: In most of the states of the United 
States, the earnings of a married woman 
are to be deemed her own separate property, 
as are her deposits in savings banks, 
&c. On the other hand, a husband is not 
liable for the debts of his wife, contracted be- 
fore marriage, but the wife is liable to be sued 
and her separate property taken to satisfy 
those debts. 


*mar’-ri-ér, s. [Eng. marry, v.; -er.] One 
who marries. 


*mar’-ron, *mar-roon, a. &s. [MARoon, a.] 


mar’-ron, s. [Fr.] 

Pyrotech.: A paper box strongly wrapped 
with twine and filled with powder; it ane 
tended to imitate the report of a cannon, and 
is fired by a piece of quickmatch projecting 
externally. 


ma&yr’-rdt, marre, s. (Etym. doubtful] 


Ornith.: A popular name for Alca impennis, 
the Great Auk. [AUK.] he ae 


he, * marwhe, * mary, s. [A.S. 
mearh ; cogn. with Dut. merg = marrow, pith ; 


marriageable—marrymuffe 


Icel. mergr; Sw. merg; Dan. maro ; Ger. 
mark; M. H. Ger. mare; O. H. Ger. marag ; 
Wel. mer ; Cor. maru.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

], Lit. : In the same sense as II. 2. 

Oy | cae Ok, er. 

2, Fig.: The essence, the pith, the best 
part. 

IL, Technically: 

1. Anat. & Physiol.: Medulla or fat filling 
the large internal cavities of the various bones, 
ganesially in the cavities of the long ones, in 
the spongy tissue, and the articular extremi- 
ties of these and the short rounded ones. It 
isan oily fluid contained in bundles of vesicles. 


2. Bot.: [2 ()]. 

G1. Spinal Marrow: 

Anat.: The spinal cord (q.v.). 

2. Vegetable marrow: 

Botany : 

(1) Cucurbita ovifera. It has greenish-yellow 
flowers. Its native country is Persia, but it 
is cultivated in many other countries, Britain 
not excepted. It is tender and sweet. It is 
boiled when half ripe, and served with sauce ; 
or it is gathered young, and fried in batter. 


(2) Persea gratissima, 


Marrow Controversy, s. 

Scottish Church Hist. : A controversy regard- 
ing an old book called the Marrow of Modern 
Divinity, written by a Puritan soldier under 
the Commonwealth, and recommended in the 
year 1717 by the Rev. Thos. Boston. It was 
re-published in 1718 by the Rev. James Hog of 
Carnock, with a preface from his pen. Some 
of the leading men in the Scottish Church, 
especially Principal Haddow, of St. Andrews, 
objected to its teachings. The moderate party 
were against the volume, the evangelical 
party in its favour. It was condemned by 
the General Assembly of 1720. A representa- 
tion was given in by twelve ministers in 1721, 
with a petition that the act of condemnation 
might be withdrawn, The excitement pro- 
duced by this controversy was one of the 
causes which ultimately led, in 1733, to the 
deposition of four ministers, and that again to 
the Sater of the Secession Church, [Seczs- 
SION. 


Marrow-men, s. pl. 

Scottish Church Hist.: The twelve ministers 
who signed the petition to the General As- 
sembly against the condemnation of the Mar- 
row of Modern Divinity. [Marrow ContTRo- 
verRsy.] They are known also as the Twelve 
Brethren and the Representers. 


marrow-bone,* mari-bone,*marie- 
bone, * mary-bone, s. 

1, Lit.: A bone containing marrow, or 
boiled to extract the marrow. 


“ A coke they hadden with hem for the non 
To boile the chickenes and the marie bones.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 382. 


2. Fig. (Pl.): The bones of the knees; the 
knees. (In this sense by some taken as a 
corruption of Mary-bones, in allusion to the 
reverence paid to the Virgin by kneeling.) 

“ He fel his maribones, & pi 

to torgeve him.”—-Sir % Bore Werke, pats ° 
marrow-fat, s. A kind of large, rich 
pea, 


marrow-pudding, s. A pudding made 
from beef marrow, or vegetable marrow. 


marrow-spoon, s..- A long, narrow 
spoon for extracting marrow. 


marrow-squash, s. An American name 
ee ti vegetable marrow. [MaRRow (1), s., 


miar’-row (2), s. [Perhaps a corrupt. of Fr. 
mori, from Lat. maritus =a husband.] A 
match, a mate, a partner ; one of a pair. 


“He saw that he wasna to get Die Vernon for his 
marrow.”—Scott.: Rob Roy, ch. Xxxxyv. 


mar’-row (1), v.t. [Marrow (1), s.] To fill, 
as with marrow or fat ; to glut, 


mAr-row (2), v.t. [Marrow (2), s.] To as- 
— with, to equal; to fit exactly, to 
match, 


mar‘-row-ish, a. (Eng. marrow; -ish.] Of 
the nature of marrow ; resembling marrow. 


“A soft, marrowish, and white substance, ingendred 
of the purest part of seed and guirite aeons 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 19. 


* mir’-row-léss (1), a. [Eng. marrow (1), 8.$ 
-less.) Wanting or devoid of marrow. 
“Thy bones are marrowless, thy ites is a. a 


* m&r’-row-léss (2), a. [Eng. marrow (2), 8.5 
less.) That DAE he teckcun oe equalled ; 
unequalled, incomparable. 


mix’-row-y, a. (Eng. marrow; -y.] Full of 
marrow ; pithy, like marrow. 


“A marrowy like substance with greenish veins in- 
terspersed.”—Grainger: Sugar Cane, bk. i, (Note on 
ver. 45.) 


mar-r’-bi- da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. marruc 
v(ium); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot. : A family of Labiate, tribe Stachese. 


mir-ri’-bi-in, s. [Eng. marrubi(um); -in 
(Chem.). | 
Chem.: A bitter principle extracted from 
white horehound (Marrubium vulgare) by 
means of boiling water. It is almost insol- 
uble in cold water, but very soluble in alcohol 
and ether. From its alcoholic solution it 
crystallizes in needles, from its ethereal solu- 
tion in rhombic plates. It melts at 160°; at a 
higher temperature it is partially decomposed, 
giving off irritating vapours. © 


mar’-rii-bi-tim, ,s. (Lat. =the horehound.) 
Bot.: White Horehound ; the typical genus 
of the family Marrubide (q.v.). e calyx ig 
ten-toothed ; the stamens included within the 
tube of the corolla, the two anterior or lower 
ones the longest. Thirty species are known. 
They are from the temperate and warmer 
parts of the Old World. Marrubiwm vulgare, 
the Common White Horehound, is a well- 
known plant. [Horpnounp.] 


mar’-rim, mar’-ram, s. [Norfolk dialect.} 
Bot.: Ammophila arenaria, called also 
Psamma arenarium, formerly Arundo arenaria. 


marrum-grasses, s. pl. 

Bot.: Grasses whose creeping suckers and 
tough entangled roots bind together the loose 
moving sand of the sea coast, as Ammophila 
Arenarrva. 


mar-ry, * mar-i-en, v.t. & 4. (Fr. marier, 
from Lat, marito=(1) to give a woman ip 
marriage, (2) to take a woman in marriage, 
from maritus =a husband, from mas (geuit. 
maris) =a male; Sp. maridar; Ital. maritare.] 
A. Transitive: 3 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

, (1) To unite in marriage or wedlock; to 
join for life as man and wife; to constitute 
husband and wife according to the laws or 
customs of the country. 

““What! shall the curate controul me? Tell hb: 
that he shall marry the couple himself."—Gay : What 
Wye call its 

(2) To give or dispose of in marriage or 
wedlock, 

“Would I had never married my daughter there.* 

Shakesp. ; Tempest, ii. 1. 
(3) To take as husband or wife: as, A man 
marries @ Woman, or a woman marries a man. 

*2. Fig.: To write intimately or closely ; 

to join, to associate. 
4 Meera his sweet noats with their silver sound.” 
Browne : Britannias Pastorals, bk. i.,s. 5. 
IL. Nawt. : To splice. 

“To marry, in splicing ro: is to join one ro 
another for the Surpass of eerie it, Rviten eee 
formed by i ig the end of each close together, and 


lacin; 
then attaching them by worming.’—Falconer, in 
Annandale. 


-B. Intransitive: 
1, To enter into the state of matrimony or 
wedlock ; to take a husband or wife. 
“T will marry one day.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, ii. 1, 
* 2, Formerly it was followed by with or to. 
“ T'll to the doctor; 
And sone but ne ,b pet ae Page.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 4 
* spel oe. [A cree of Mary, from 
1e practice of swearin: the Virgin Mary. 
Indeed, forsooth. he s: st 
“Yea, marry, shalt thou, and with all es 
Cowper: Epistie to Lpeeph tik 
mar’-ry-ing, pr. par. & a. [MaRRy, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb), 
B. As adj. : Inclined or disposed to marrys 
as, a marrying man, 


mir’ -ry¥ - mitffe, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A 


coarse common cloth. 


Mite, fit, faire, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pte 
om, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2%, 0 =6; ey =a; qu—kw. 


- 


s. (Lat., from’ an 

ey i ‘ older and poetical 

1, Roman Myth. : The of war. His 
mother was Juno. He weetien represented 
as a nude old man, with a shield, a helmet, 
anda pike. He was seated in a chariotdrawn 
by two furious horses. The horse, the wolf, the 
magpie, the vulture among animals, and the 
bie aye among plants, were sacred to him. 

_2. Astron.: One of the superior planets 
situated ‘between the earth on the a, side 
and the vast cluster of asteroids on the other. 
Its mean distance from the sun is 141 millions 
of miles, and at times it is only 35 millions of 
miles from the earth. It revolves round the 
sun a few minutes under 687 days, and rotates 
upon its axis in 24 hours, 37 minutes, 22°78 se- 
conds. [ts equatorial diameter is about 4,200 
miles, its polar about seventy less. Its mass is 
about one-eighth that of the earth. When at its 
greatest distance from the earth its teleseopic 
diameter is less than four seconds of are, but 
when nearest this is increased to twenty-four 
seconds, hence the planet varies tly in 

_ brightness. Mr. Dunkin mentions that in the 
northern hemisphere of Mars the spring lasts 
191 Martial days, summer 181] days, autumn 
149 days, and winter 147; in the southern 
hemisphere spring and summer taken ther 
are seventy-six days shorter. Prof. Phillips, 

ford, has shown that the great inter- 
change of atmospheric humidity which must 
necessarily take place periodically between the 
two poles tends to produce violent hurricanes. 
Viewed by the naked eye, Mars a of 

a uniformly red and fiery tint; but looked at 
through a powerful telescope the ruddy colour 
is found to be confined to certain definite areas, 

, Which are therefore believed to be continents 
having “‘an ochrey tinge in the general soil, 
like what the red sandstone districts on the 
earth may possibly offer to the inhabitants of 
Mars, only more ided ” (Herschel: Astron., 
ooh ey A 

others, by a gen w of optics, appear 
eni and are considered me he seas. 
und the poles are “‘ brilliant white spots,” 
which have been conjectured, with some prob- 
ability, to be snow and ice “‘as they disappear 
when they have been long exposed to the sun, 


and are test when. emerging from the 
long of their polar winter. snow- 
line then extends to about six di (ree- 


koned on a meridian of the planet) from the 
ms’s researches with 


tint. 


i refracting 

at that had two satellites. The 
nearest is believed to be from 23 to 25 miles 
in diameter, and revolves about 4,000 miles 
from the surface of the planet, in a ‘od of 
7 hours, 39 minutes. is is much than 
the period of rotation of Mars itself, and con- 
stitutes a unique fact in the solar system, 
which has furnished forcible corroboration of 
Mr. G. H. Darwin's theory of the tides. The 
other satellite is believed to be about 18 miles 
in diameter, and revolves at about 12,500 miles 
from the surface, in 30 hours, 17 minutes. 

*3. Chem. : An old term for iron. 

4. Her. : A name for the colour gules or red, 

. on the coats of sovereign princes. 


mar-sa’— s. [See def.] A wine ofa sherry 
olan Pi, a at Marsala in Sicily. 


én’-{-a, s. [Named after William 
Marsden, Esq., F.R.S. (1756-1936), Secretary 
to the Admiralty, an Oriental scholar, and 
author of a history of Sumatra.) 

Bot.: A genus of Asclepiadacee, tribe 
Stapelie. Marsdenia tinctoria, a native of the 
Himalayas and Burmah, yields a blue dye like 

o. M. Roylei, a Himalayan species, af- 
fords a fibre of which fishing nets and strong 
ropes are made. The unripe fruit is powdered 
and given as a cooling medicine. M. tena- 
cissima farnishes Rajmahal fibre qv.) The 
plant grows in Indiaand the Kastern Peninsula, 


Marseillais (as Mar-sa-ya’; fem. Mar- 
seillaise, as yaz), a. &s. [Fr.] 
A. As adj. : Belonging to or pertaining to 

Marseilles. 

B. As substantive: 
1. A native or inhabitant of Marseilles. 
2. (Of the form Marseillaise): The same as 

MARSEILLAISE HYMN (q.V.). 


pdil, boy ; pout, 


j6wl1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; 


Mars—marshal 


Marseillaise h s. A song written 
by Rouget de Lisle, an officer of artillery in 
the garrison of Strashourg in 1702. Itreceived 
its title from ae been sung by a party of 
the Marseillaise Club as they entered Paris 
on the invitation of Madame Roland; the 
song, though less sanguinary in sentiment 
than most of the songs of the Revolution, was 
employed as accompaniment to many of the 
horrible deeds of: that, ‘and of later periods, 
and by association become dangerous enough 
to be included among the songs prohibited to 
be sung in France under the Bourbons and 
the Bonapartes. The tune to which it is 
set by the author of the words, contains pro- 

ressions SO unusual in popular songs, that it 
is dificult to account for its general adoption. 


*mersche, s. [A.8. mersc=a marsh, 
for merisc = full of meres or pools, from mere 
=a mere, a pool; Low Ger. marsch ; Low Lat. 
mariscus.) A tract of low land occasionally 
or usually covered with water; a fen, a bog, 
aswamp, a morass. [MARISH.] 

“ Your low meadows and marsh-lands you need not. 
lay up till April, 
your marshes very posshy."-dortine:: Hadar 
marsh-beetle, s. 
Bot,: Typha latifolia, called also Marsh- 
pestle. 
-bred, a. Bred or produced’ in 
marshes. 
marsh-centaury, s. 
Bot.: The Least Gentian, Cicindelia fili- 
Sormis. : 
marsh-cinquefoil, s. 
Bot. : Potentilla Comarwm, formerly Coma- 


rum palustre, a British rosaceous plant with 
ie to seven leaflets, and dark purplish-brown 
wers. 


marsh-crocodile, s. 

Zool. : Crocodilus palustris, found in the 
Ganges and the Indus, and at Malabar, Madras, 
and in Ceylon. Its snout is covered with 
numerous small irregular prominences(whence 
itis sometimes called C, bombifrons), and the 
space between the eyes is deeply concave. It 
is worshipped by some religionists, and near 
Karachi are some hot springs swarming with 
these saurians, which know the fakirs who 
feed them. 


marsh-elder, s. 

Bot. : The Guelder-rose, Viburnum Opuius. 
marsh-flower, s. 

Bot. : The genus Linnanthemum. 


marsh-gas, 5 


Chem. : CH, = = methane. Light car- 


buretted hydrogen, hydride of methyl, a hydro- 
earbon gas very ab in nature, It is 
evolved from stagnant water, and great 
ties are given off in coal-pits where itis known 
as the fire-damp of the miners. It is one of the 
usual products of the destructive distillation 
of organic matters. It may be formed in 
large quantities by the destructive distillation 
of a mixture of alkaline acetate with a hy- 
drated alkali. Of all known compounds it is 
the richest in hydrogen, and, with the excep- 
tion of the latter, is the lightest known gas 
(sp. gr. 5576, air = 1). It is colourless, with- 
out taste or smell, and is neutral to test paper. 
In water and alcohol it is sparingly soluble. 
It is the type of a numerous class of com- 
pounds. 


marsh-fish, s. 
Ichthy. : [Mcprisu). 


marsh-harrier, s. 

Ornith.: Circus wruginosus, a handsome rt 
torial bird, about twenty-four inches in length. 
Tt frequents mee places, aud always builds 
near water. Small snakes, frogs, wounded 
birds, eggs, and nestlings unable to fly, form 
the main part of the food of this bird. The 
species has a wide geographical range in the 
Old World ; it is common in Cambridgeshire, 
in Scotland, Ireland, and parts of Wales. 
(HaRRIER.] 

marsh-hen, mud-hen, s. 

Ornith.: Rallus virginianus, the Virginia 
Rail. 

uO . + »_bustled about to ‘sh- 

nea Hate pax Pe Ph Geld Bag me mer 
marsh-land, s. Marshy, swampy land ; 
a marsh. 


uanti- 
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marsh-mallow, s. 

1. Bot.; The genus Althea, and speciall 
Althea officinalis, It is a softly pubescent 
plant, with axillary cymes of large rosy leaves 
A native of Europe and Asia in marshes 
hear the sea. A decoction of the roots and 
other parts yields a tasteless, colourless, muci- 
lage. Used as a demulcent for children, and 
in cases of irritation, 


2. Comm.: A popular pasty conf mad 
from the maralechatiawien! +4 ney 4 


marsh-marigold, s. 
Bot. : The genus Cal ’ 
Caltha edhe § Caltha (q.v.), and svecially 


“ Bright gowan, and marsh-marigold, farewell. 
Wordsworth» Farewell. 
marsh-miasma, s. Miasma generated 
in marshes, the normal situation from which 
it emanates. [M1AsMa.] 


marsh-nut, s. 


Bot.: The Marking nut, Semecarpus 
cardium. Called iiiso Sislenba bean, ail 


marsh-pennywort, s. 
Bot. : The genus Hydrocotyle (q.v.). 


marsh-ringlet, s. 

Entom.: A butterfly, Cenonympha Dawvus, 
one of the Nymphalide, It is tawny with 
black spots on the underside of the wings. 
It is found in June and July on moors and 
mosses in Scotland and in the west of Ireland. 


marsh-rosemary, s. 


Bot.: An American name for Statice Limo- 
nium, 


marsh-samphire, s. 
Bot, : A name for the genus Salicornia (q.v.). 
(Sattworrt.] 


marsh-shrew, s. 

Zool. : Sorex palustris, a small rodent of 
North America, ranging as far northas Hudson 
Bay territory. The dentition is the same as 
that of Crossopus, to which it has teen re- 
ferred by some writers. 


marsh-tit, s. 
Ornith.: Parus palustris, common round 
London. 


marsh-trefoil, s. 
Bot. : Menyanthes trifoliata. [MENYANTHES. J 


marsh-twayblade, s. 
Bot, : An orchid, Malaxis paludosa. 
marshal, * mares-chal, * mar-i-schal, 

* mar-sc! *mar-shall, s. [0. Fr. 
mareschal (Fr. maréchal), trom O. H. Ger. 
maraschalh (M. H. Ger. marshale ; Ger. mar- 
schall) = an attendant upon a horse, a groom, 
a farrier, from O. H. Ger. marah=a war- 
horse, and scale (A.S. sceale; Ger. & Dut. 
schalk) = a servant.] 

* 1, An official who had charge of horses ; a 
groom. 

*2. An official who regulated combats in 
the lists, 


“Unask'd the royal grant ; no marshal by. 
As knightly rites require, nor Judge to try,” 
Dryden: Palumon & Arcite, ti. 259, 


3. One who regulates rank and order at a 
feast or assembly; one who arranges and 
directs the order of a procession, &c. 

*4. A harbinger, a pursuivant ; one who 
goes before a prince to declare his coming and 
provide entertainment, 

5. A military officer of the highest rank ; a 


field-marshal. 


“Great marshal to Henry the Sixth of all his wars,” 
"Shakesp. / 1 Henry VI, iv. 7 


6. In America a civil officer appointed by 
the President and Senate of the United States 
in each judicial district, and answering to the 
sheriff of a county. His duty is to execute all 
precepts directed to him, issued under the 
authority of the United States. 

7. An officer of any private society, ap- 
pointed to regulate their ceremonies and exe- 
cute their orders. 

* 8, A leader, a guide, 

“ Reason becomes the marshal to my will. 
Shakesp, ; Midsummer's Night's Dream, ii, 2 

4 (1) Earl Marshal of England: The eighth 
officer of state; the title is hereditary, being 
held by the Duke of Norfolk, The Earl Mar- 
shal has jurisdiction in the court of chivalry 
dune a vacancy in the office of High Con- 
stable. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 


ian=shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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*(2) Earl Marshal (or Mariscal) of Scotland : 
An officer of state who had command of the 
cavalry under the constable. The office was 
held by the family of Keith, but was forfeited 
by rebellion in 1715. 

*(3) Knight Marshal, * Marshal of the King’s 
(or Queen’s) Household: An officer whose duties 
were to hear and determine pleas of the crown, 
and suits between those of the royal house- 
hold and others within the verge, that is 
within a circle of twelve miles round the royal 
palace. 

(4) Provost-Marshal : [PRovosT]. 

(5) Marshal of the King’s (or Queen's) Bench : 
An officer who had charge of the prison called 
the King’s (or Queen’s) Bench in Southwark. 
The office was abolished by statute, 5 & 6 Vic- 
toria, c. 22. 


mar-shal, v.t. [MaRsHAL, s.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, To arrange or rank in order; to arrange 
suitably ; to draw up or dispose in order. 


“ His steel truncheon, waved on high, 
Seemed marshalling the iron throng.” 
Scott : Cadyow Castle. 


2. To bring together; to gather, as for battle. 
“False wizard, avaunt! I have marshalled my clan.” 

Campbell « Lochiel’s Warning. 
*3, To direct ; to lead as a harbinger. 


“Thou marshall'st me the way that I was going.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, ii. 1. 


II. Her. : To dispose in order the several 
parts of an escutcheon or the coats of arms of 
distinct families. 


* mar-shal-cy, * mar-shal-cie, s. [Eng. 
marshal, s.; -cy.] The office, rank, or position 
of a marshal. 

“ Thin office forgo of the marshalcie.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 292. 
mar-shal-lér, s._[Eng. marshal; -er.] One 
who marshals or disposes in proper rank or 
order. 


mar -shall-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
SHAL, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 2 
C. As subst.: The act of arranging or dis- 
posing in due rank and order. 


“The true marshalling of the degrees of soveraigne 
honour are there."—Bacon : Essays; Of Honour. 


* mar’-shal-stéa, s. [Eng. marshal, and sea, 
see =a seat, a see.) A prison in Southwark 
belonging to the marshal of the royal house- 
hold, now denominated the Queen’s prison. 

4 * Court of Marshalsea: A court formerly 
held before the steward and marshal of the 
king’s household, to administer justice be- 
tween the king’s domestic servants. It in- 
eluded two courts of record : 

q) The original court of marshalsea, which 
held plea of all trespasses committed within 
the verge, that is within a circle of twelve 
miles of the royal palace. 

(2) The palace-court(q. v.) created by Charles 
I., and abolished in 1849. 


mar’-shal-ship, s. [Eng. marshal; -ship.] 
The office, rank, or position of a marshal, 
“With him the Duke of Norfolk, with the rod of 
marshalship, a coronet on his head."—Shakesp. : Henry 
VIII, iv. 1. 
marsh’-wort, s. [Eng. marsh, and wort.] 


Bot. : Oxycoceus palustris. 


marsh’-y, a. [Eng. marsh ; -y.] 
1, Having the nature of a marsh, bog, or 
swamp ; boggy, fenny, swampy. 


“No natural cause she found, from brooks or bogs 
Or marshy lowlands to produce the fogs.” 
den: Ovid ; Metamorphoses 1. 
2. Produced or growing in marshes: as 
marshy weeds. 


mar-sil'-€-a, s. [Named by Linneus after 
Count F. L. Marsigli, founder of the Academy 
of Sciences at Bologna.] 


Bot. : Pepperworts or Rhizocarps, the typi- 
cal genus of the order Marsileacez (q.v.). It 
consists of plants growing in mud, which 
have a creeping rhizome, filiform leaf-stalks, 
supporting a compound four-leaved blade; 
capsules stalked, dehiscing when ripe, with 
macrospores and microspores, the former male 
the latter female. Found in the South of 
Europe, in Africa, India, Australia, Brazil, 
&c. Marsilea quadrifolia is an Indian water- 
are common in the Punjaub and elsewhere. 

t is said to be eaten as a potherb by the 
natives. 


[Mar- 


? 


marshal—martagon 


mar-sil-é-a'-¢é-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. mar- 
sile(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot, : An order of Acrogens, alliance Lyco- 
podales, It consists ef aquatic plants with the 
root-stalk or stem creeping, the leaves filiform 
or bearing four obovate leaflets with circinate 
vernation, Fructification composed of coria- 
ceous oblong or globose capsules containing 
two or more cellsy the whole formed of a 
metamorphosed leaf. Within are parietal pla- 
centas, to which are affixed many membranous 
sacs enclosing macrospores and microspores. 
Found in temperate and tropical regions. Ac- 
cording to Sir Joseph Hooker, the known 
genera are two, species forty. Marsilea, the 
typical genus (q.v.), is widely distributed. 
[PiLuLARIA.] ; 


mar-sil’-ly, s. [From the name of the inven- 
tor.] (See the compound.) 


marsilly-carriage, s. A naval gun- 
carriage having no fore trucks, the front tran- 
som resting immediately on the ship’s deck. 


mar-sip-6-bran’-chi-t, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., 
from Gr. udpovros (marsipos)=a pouch, and 
Bpayx.a(brangchia), pl.of Bpayx.orv (brangchion) 
=a fin, a gill.) 
Ichthy. : Purse-gills ; an order of fishes, con- 
stituting Cuvier’s Cyclostomata, Miiller’s Cy- 
elostomi. 


mar-su-pi-al, a. & s. 
Eng. adj. suff. -al.] 

A, As adj. : Pertaining to a bag or pouch ; 
having a bag or pouch; belonging to the Mar- 
supialia (q.v.). 7 

B. As subst.: An individual. belonging to 
the Marsupialia (q.v.). 


marsupial-bones, s. pl. 

Compar. Anat. : Two small bones springing 
from the brim of the pelvis, and formed by the 
ossification of the internal tendon of the ex- 
ternal oblique abdominal muscles, They sup- 
port the marsupial pouch in the Marsupialia. 


marsupial-sacsg, s. pl. 

Zool. : Pouch-like sae’ occurring in connec- 
tion with the generative apparatus in some 
Acalephe, Crustacea, and Lamellibranchiate 
Molluses. (Qwen.) 


mar-su-pi-a-li_a, mar-su-pi-a-ta, s.pl. 
(Lat. marsupi(um) (q.v.); neut. pl. adj. suff. 
-alia, -ata.] 

1. Zoology: 

(1) Of both forms, chiefly the first): Marsu- 
pial or Pouched Animals. Mammals having 
@ marsupium or pouch. Under the designa- 
tion Marsupiata, they were considered by 
Cuvier to be a sub-division of his order Car- 
nassiers (Carnivora), although their teeth were 
of various types, and many were vegetable 
feeders. Some have an analogy to the Insec- 


(Lat. marsupi(um) ; 


tivora, others to the Carnivora, and others to” 


the Rodentia, from all which they differ in 
possessing a@ marsupium or pouch. [MArsv- 
PruM.] They are now generally termed Mar- 
supialia, and elevated into a sub-class, called 
by Prof. Huxley and others, Didelphia (q.v.). 
The young are born of a small size and im- 
perfect in condition, but are transferred to the 
marsupium, where they become attached to a 
long nipple which supplies them with milk. 
There is evidently in this arrangement a first 
faint approach to the oviparous one which 
characterizes birds. The majority of the 
species inhabit Australia and its adjacent 
islands, though the Didelphide (Opossums) 
are American. 

Viewing the Marsupialia as an order, Prof. 
Owen, in 1839, divided them into five tribes : 
Sarcophaga, Entomophaga, Carpophaga, Poe- 
phaga, and Rhizophaga. Subsequently he 
divided them by their dentition into the Di- 
prodontia and the Polyprodontia. Dallas and 
others separated them into the Phytophagous, 
or Plant-eating, and the Rapacious Marsu- 
pialia, the latter including the carnivorous 
and the insectivorous families. Prof. Martin 
Duncan, regarding the Marsupalia as an order, 
divides it into two sub-orders, the Marsupiata 
(q.v.) and the Monotremata. 

(2) (Of the form Marsupiata) : 

@) The name given by Cuvier to the Marsu- 
pialia, now Didelphia. 

(b) According to Prof. Martin Duncan and 
others, a sub-order of the order Marsupialia 
{1.] He includes under it the families Macro- 
podide, Phascolomyide, Phalangistidw, Pera- 
mnelide, Dasyuride, and Didelphide. 


mar-st-pi-a-li-an, «a. 


mar-st-pi-ata, s. pl. 
mar-sw-pi-ate, a. & s. 


mar-si-pi-0-cri-ni-tés, s. 


mar-su-pi-tesg, s. 


mar sy-pit-¥ de, s. pl. 


mar-sti-pi-iim, s. 


mar-syp-i-aAn'-this, s. 


mart (1), mairt, s. 


mart (2), s. 


* Mart (3), s. 


* mart, v.t. & i. 


mar’-ta- gon, s 


2. Paleont.: The oldest known mammalian 
species, Microlestes antiquus, is believed to have 
been Marsupial. It is from the Upper Trias. 
Others occur in the Keuper of Wurtemburg, 
the Rhetic rocks, &c. It is believed that 
during the whole Secondary period all the 
mammals existing were Marsupial, though 
analogy would lead one to expect that the 
Monotremata will yet be found. 


(Eng. marsupial ; 


-ian.] The same as MARSUPIAL (q.V.). 


mar-sw-pi-an, a. [Lat. marsupi(um); Eng, 


adj. suff. -an., The same as MARSUPIAL(q.v.). 


z (Lat. marsupi{wm) ; 
neut. pl. adj. suff. -ata.] [MARsUPIALIA.] 


x (Lat. marsupium) ; 
Eng. suff. -ate.] The same as MARSUPIAL (q.V.). 


(Lat. marsu- 
pium=a bag, a pouch; Gr. kpivoy (krinon) 
= 4 lily, and suff. -ites.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Crinoidea, the arms 
of which are in two rows. They are of Silu- 
rian age. 


+ mar’-su-pite, s. [MARsuPITES.] 


Paleont.: Any species of Marsupites (q.v.). 


(Lat. marsup(iwm) ; suff. 
-ites.] 

Palewont. : Tortoise-encrinite, the typical 
genus of the family Marsupitide. It is of 
Cretaceous age. 


(Mod. Lat. marsu- 
pit(es); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Paleont.: A family of Crinoidea. 


{Lat. marsupium = a 
pouch, from Gr. papotmioyv (marsipion), pap- 
avmov (marsupion) =a little pouch; dimin. 
of pdpoumos, papouros (marsipos, marsupos) = 
a bag or pouch.] 

Compar. Anat. & Physiol. : A pouch contain- 
ing teats for giving milk to the imperfectly 
developed young of the marsupial animals of 
the sub-class Didelphia. 


(Gr. udpouros 
(marsipos) = a purse, and av@os (anthos) = a 
a blossom, a flower.] 

Bot.: A genus of Labiate, family Hyptida 
(q.v.). Marsypianthus hyptoides is employed 
in Brazil for medicating baths. 


A contraction from 
Martinmas (q.y.).] A fatted cow, or what- 
ever animal is slaughtered at Martinmas for 
winter provision. (Scotch.) 


“On they cam out to gather marts for the garrison.* 
—Scott: Old Mortality, ch. xxvii. 


[A contract. of market (q.v.).] 
1, A place of public sale or traffic ; a market; 
a market-place. 


“If any born at Ephesus 
Be seen at Syracusan marts and fairs, if 
He dies,” Shakesp. : Comedy of Errora, i. 
2. Purchase and sale; bargain. 
ES fi Play a merchant's part, 
And venture madly on a desp'rate mart.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, tL 


3. A place of disposal ; a market. 


“| Letters of mart: Letters of marque. 
[MaRQugE.] 


(Lat. Mars (genit. Martis) = the 
_ god of war.] 


1. Mars, the god of war. 
2. War, warfare, battle, contest. 


[Mart (2), s.] 
A. Trans.: To traffic in ; to buy or sell 
“To selland mart your 
offices for gold.” 
Shakesp.: Julius 


B. Intrans. : To 
deal, to traffic, to 
trade. 

“A saucy stranger in 
his court to mart, 

As in a stew.” 

Shakesp. . Cymbe- 
line, i. 6. 


(Fr. & Sp.; Ital. 
martagone.] 

Bot.: A kind of lily, Lilium Martagon. The 
stems are two or three feet high; the leaves 
are petioled, obovate, lanceolate, whorled, the 


MARTAGON-LILY. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, Wake fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, car, rale, fill; try, Syrian, gs, 08 = 6; ey=4; qu=kw, 


> 


upper ones linear ; \the flowers erect, racemose, 
drooping, a purple or white, with dark 
raised papille and red-brown anthers. Native 
of continental Europe, naturalized in Britain, 
The bulbs are eaten by the Cossacks, 


martagon-lily, s. (Marracon.] 
marte, s. [Marr (2), s.] 


*mar-tél, v.t. (Fr. marteler, from martel; 
Lat. martelus, marculus=a little hammer, 
dimin. Of marcus = a hammer ; Ital. martello.} 
To strike, to hammer, to beat. : 


“ Her dreadfull wea: she to him addres: 
Which on his hencen enlartalled bao hard 
Spenser: F. Q., ULL. vil. 42. 


*mar-tél, s. (Fr.] [Marren, v.] A hammer. 


* martel-de-fer. s. A hammer and pick 
conjoined, 

used by 
horse sol- 
diers in the 
Middle Ages 
to break and . 
destroy armour, 
and generall 
hung at the sad- 
dle- bow. They 
were sometimes 
furnished with 
hooks to hold 
them at the sad- 
dle-bow,and were 
perforated to re- 
ceive a cord, 
which could be 
twisted round 
the hand or 


MARTELS-DE-FER. 


wrist, so that (from the Goodrich Qourt Cot- 
the weapon fection.) 

wich tamos. ba) > Se S Rlwera tY. 5% Ba 
beaten out when Fi mn 


the soldier was engaged,in fightin The 
were sometimes of considerable samme [ 


‘mar-té-line, s. [Fr.] A small stone-ham- 
mer used by sculptors and marble-workers. 
It is pointed at one end and square or dia- 
shaped at the other. 


marteline-chisel, s. A sculptor’s chisel, 
driven by a mallet or hammer, and used by 
artists or workers in marble. 


Mar-tél-1o, s. (For etym. see eompound.] 
A martello-tower. - 

martello-tower, s. 

Fort.: Acircular, isolated tower of masonry, 
erected on the coast of a country as a protec- 
tion against invaders. The name was originally 
given to towers erected on the coasts of Sicily 
and Sardinia against the pirates in the time of 
Charles V. (A.D. 
aot By 
some the name 
is derived from = 
the practice of 7 


ving warnin 
ceatsempresa Ip 
of an scan he Be 
striking (ote, 


MARTELLO-TOWER. 


with a hammer; by others from Mortella 
Bay, Corsica, where a tower of this descrip- 
tion was taken by an English naval force 
in 1794, after a prolonged resistance. The 
tower is usually about 40 feet in height, 
having two stories, and a shell-proof roof 
with a 4}-foot parapet. The walls are 5} 
feet thick; the lower story is for stores, 
magazine, and retreat; the second is a case- 
mate with embrasures ; the roof is armed en 
barbetie with a traversing gun, under a bomb- 
proof. There are martello-towers on the coasts 
of the south of England, Ireland, and Jersey, 

n range of each other. The entrances 
are at a considerable height above the ground, 
and the tower has a ditch and glacis. They 
are now of little value as coast defences. 


mar-tén (1), s. [Marrt1v.] 


mar-tén (2), *mar-tern, 
(Fr. martre ; cf. Ital. martora; a marta, from 
Low Lat. * marturis, from M. H. Ger. & Ger. 
marder ; cogn. with A.S, meardh = a marten.} 


boil, b6y ; pHUt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; 
-oian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shtin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, 


marte—martingaloe 


Zool.: The peruse English name for any 
individual of Cuvier’s ecingeune Mustela (q.v.), 
or of Nilsson’s Martes. They are limited to 
the northern portion of both hemispheres, 
ranging southwards as far as 35° W. in America; 
one species, the Indian Marten, occurs in 
Java, The species are very similar in their 
habits, arboreal, and, as a rule, carnivorous, 
though less so than the Weasels (q.v.). Ac- 
cording to Rolleston (Jowrn. Anat. & Phys., 
it. 47), the Common European Marten “ was 
functionally the ‘cat’ of the ancients.” But 
it is as fur-yielding animals that the Martens 
are most important, and vast numbers are 
taken every year to supply the wants of civili- 
sation, The finest fur comes from the highest 
latitudes, principally from North America 
and Siberia. The American “ Pekan” (Mustela 
pennanti) is the largest species. MM. zibellini, 


the European Sable, is the most valuable 
species. There are several other species, such 
as the Pine Martin, the Beech Martin, &c. 


{Marres, Musrena, Sane.] 


“The generic name of the martens, in modern zoolo- 
gical works oscillates between Martes and Muste la,” 
—Prof. Flower, in Encyc. Brit., xv. 576. 


mar’-tég, s. [Lat.] 
( Ett : Nilsson’s name for the genus Mustela 
q.v.). 

* mar’-tdxt, s. [Eng. mar, and text (q.v.). 
A blundering or Fo preacher ; one vid 

perverts the meaning of words. 


mar-tial (ti as sh), * mar-shall, a. & s. 
[Fr. martial, from Lat. martialis = pertaining 
to Mars, the god of war; Sp. marcial; Ital. 
marziale.} 

A, As adjective: 
1. Pertaining to war; suited to war; mili- 
tary. * 
““The shepherd's gray to martial scarlet changed.” 
ordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vii. 
2. Pertaining to or connected with war; 
opposed to civil. 
“ Now martial law commands us to forbear.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad vii. 352. 
3. Given to war, fond of war; warlike, 
brave. 
relma, and be so martial /"—Shakesp.: 1 Henry 
Sp 
4, Suited for soldiers. 


“ My youthful peers before my eyes . . 
Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise 
By martial sports.” Wordsworth ; Laodamia, 


+5. Pertaining to or resembling the planet 
Mars ; under the influence of the planet Mars, 


“The nature of the fixed stars are . . . esteemed 
martial or jovial according ta the colours whereby 
they answer these planets."—Browne; Vulgar £r- 
rours, bk. vi., ch. xiv. 

* 6, Having the properties of iron, called 

by old chemists Mars. 

“ Why should the Chalybes or Bilboa boast 

Their harden’d iron ; when our mines produce 
As perfect martial ore?” Philips: Cider, i. 
* B, As subst.: A soldier, a warrior, a mar- 


tialist. 
“ Like sturdy martials.” 


lier ; David's Sinne, 8. 36. 
martial-law, s. An arbitrary kind of 
law, built upon no settled principles, and 
having no immediate constitutional or legis- 
lative sanction, but proceeding directly from 
the military power, and founded only upon 
paramount necessity. When proclaimed in 
any district it includes within its dominion 
all the inhabitants, and extends to matters of 
civil as well as of criminal jurisdiction. It is 
proclaimed bard in time of war, insurrection, 
rebellion, or other like emergency. 


* mar’-tial- (tias sh),s. [Eng. martial ; 
-ism.] The quality or state of being martial 
or warlike ; bravery ; martial exercise. 


*mar’-tial-ist, * mar’-tial-list (tias sh), 
s. [Eng. martial; -ist.) A warrior, a fighter, 
a soldier. 
* mar’-tial-ize (tiassh), v.t. [Eng. martial ; 
-ize.) To render martial. 
“{I) trained him u 
In‘all perfections of a martiallist. 
Beaum, & Flet.: Laws of Candy, v. 1. 
mar’-tial-l¥ (ti as sh), adv. [Eng. martial; 
-ly.] Ina martial manner. 
“ Whilst eyther king thus martially 
Defends, and did offend." 
Warner : Albions England, bk. iv., ch. xxi. 
* _tial-néss (tiassh), s. (Eng. martial; 
ness.) The quality or state of being martial ; 
martialism. 


mar’-tin (1), s. ., ® proper name applied 
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to various birds and animals; thus, martin. 
pécheur =a kingfisher; oiseau de S. Martin = 
the ring-tail or hen-harm. (Cotgrave.).] 


Ornith.: Hirundo urbica (Linn.), Chelidon 
urbica of later ornithologists, the Common or 
House Martin. Like its congener, the Swal- 
low, which it closely resembles, it builds a 
mud-nest under the eaves of houses and barns, 
but it differs from the Swallow in having a 
conspicuous white band across the lower 
back. The Sand Martin (H. riparia) is pale 
brown above and white below. It hollows 
out gallerits in the banks, where it nests 
and breeds; and is the smallest of the three 
British Hirundines. The Sand Martin and 
the House Martin are both birds of passage, 
arriving in spring and departing towards the 
end of the summer, Cypselus apus, the Swift 
(qv. , is sometimes called the Black Martin. 

e Purple Martin of America is Hirundo (or 
Progne) purpurea, The plumage of the male ia 
almost wholly steel-blue; the female is duller 
in colour above, brownish-gray beneath. The 
Fairy Martin of Australia is Hirwndo Ariel. 


mar’-tin (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) A grind- 
ing-tool consisting of a brass plate with a 
flat stone facing. An opening through the 
plate and lining allows sand to pass through 
and insinuate itself between the martin and 
the stone which is being ground ; a runner. 


* mar’-tin (3), s. (Flem.=an ape.] An ape. 
“Who knoweth not that apes men martins call?” 
A Whip for an Ape, or Martin Displaced. (1589.) 


Mar’-tin (4), s. [A proper name.] (See the 
compound), 


Martin’s-shells, s. pi. 

Ordn.:; Cast-iron spherical shells, lined 
with loam and cow-hair and filled with molten 
iron. Used as incendiary shells. 


*mar’-tin-&t (1), s. [Fr.=adimin. of martin, 
(Martin (1).] The bird called the Martin (q.v. 
“Tf they should alight upon the ground, they could 
by no means raise themselves any more, as we see 
those birds which have but short feet, as the swift 
and martinet, with difficulty do."—Ray: On the 
Creation, pt. i. 
mar’-tin-&t (2), s. [After General Martinet, 
a very strict officer, whom Voltaire describes 
as the regulator of the French infantry under 
Louis XIV.] 
Mil.: A strict disciplinarian; an officer 
who exacts a rigid adherence to the details 
of discipline, or to firm and fixed methods, 


“ Our Colonel's self—whom men did call 
The veriest martinet.” 
Barham; Ingoldsby Legends ; Dead Drummer, 


mar’-tin-ét (3), mart-nét, s. [Fr.] 
Naut.: A small line on the leach of a sail, 
to assist in handling it in furling. 


* mar-tin-ét-ism, s. [Eng. martinet (2); 
-ism.] Rigid or severe discipline; the en- 
forcement of strict discipline. 


mar’-tin-gale, mar’-tin-gal,s. (Fr. mar- 
tingale, in the phrase, chausses & la martingale 
= an oddly - made kind of 
breeches, named after the 
Martigaux (pl. of Marti- 
gal), the inhabitants of 
a place called Mar 
tigues, in Prov- 
ence; Sp. 
martingal ; 
Ital. martin- 
ala=an old 
ind of 
hose.] 
1, (See ex- 
tract.) 


“The mar- 
tingale, in- 
vented by 
Evangelist: 
an eminen 
horseman of 
Milan, is a 
long strap, or ‘ 
thong of leather, the one end of which is fastened to the 
girth, between the fore legs, and the other to the bit, 
or, which is the better way, should have a thin mouth- 
piece of its own."—Berenger : History of Art of Horse 
manship, ch. x. 


2. Nautical : 

(1) A lower stay for the jib-boom or flying 
jib-boom. The martingale of the former 
passes from the end of the jib-boom to the 
Jolphin-striker, and is set up by setting taut 
the back-ropes of the latter. The flying jib- 
boom martingale passes from the end of the 
spar, is rove through the end of the dolphir 
striker, and is set up in the head of the ship 


MARTINGALE, 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -siems <shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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(2) A perpendicular spar under the bowsprit 
end, for guying down the headstays of a ship. 

(3) Sport. ; A gambling term signifying the 
doubling of stakes again and again, until the 
player wins. (Thackeray: Newcomes, xxviii.) 


martingale-stays or guys, s. pl. 
Naut. : Ropes or small chains stretched to 
the jib-boom end for staying it down. 


Mar-tt?’-ni, s. (See the compound.) 

GY Martini-Henry Rifle: 

Mil. : The infantry fire-arm with which the 
English army has been armed since 1872. It 
is a combined weapon, the barrel being rifled 
on Heury’s polygroove system, and the breech 
action being that invented by Martini. It is 
a hammerless rifle which is locked by the 
closing of the breech block, which drops 
downward by the action of a lever that rests 
against the trigger-guard when the breech is 
closed. The action of opening the breech 
discharges the empty cartridge, which is 
partly formed of thin sheet brass, witha solid 
base-cup containing the detonating material, 
which also tends to prevent the escape of the 
powder-gas. It has a very flat trajectory, a 
range of 1,200 yards for aimed fire, can dis- 
charge 25 unaimed shots per minute, has good 
penetration, owing to its long bullet being 
slightly hardened with antimony, and rarely 
gets out of order. 


$ 
Mar-tin-ique’ (que ask), s. [See def.] 
Geog.: One of the Windward Islands; it 
belongs to the French. 
Martinique-frog, s. 
Zoot. : Hylodes martinicensis. In this species 
the metamorphosis takes places within the 


egg. When the young burst forth they are 
tiny frogs, with a tail, which is soon absorbed. 


Mar’-tin-ists, s. pl. [For etym, see def.] 
Church Hist.: A Russian sect which rose at 
Moscow under Catherine II., taking their 
name from Martin, a Frenchman, who intro- 
duced into Russia the doctrines of the Mystics. 
(Shipley.) 


Mar’-tin-mas, * mar-tin-masse, * mar- 
' til-mas, * mar-ty-messe, s. [Com- 
ounded of the proper name Martin, and 
ng. mass.] The feast of St. Martin, the 11th 

of November. 


**Families laid in their stock of salt provision, then 
called Martinmas beef.”— Macaulay: Hist.Eng., ch. iii. 


mar’-tins-ite, s. [Named after Martins of 
. Halle; suff. -ite Min.) ; Ger. martinsit.] 
Mineralogy : : 


1, A variety of salt (q.v.) containing 9°02 | 


per cent. of sulphate of magnesia, Found at 
Stassfurth, Prussia. 


2. The same as KIESERITE (q.v.). 


* mar -tire, * mar-tere, s. [Marrtyr, s.] 
1. A martyr. 
2. Martyrdom. (Romawnt of the Rose.) 


* mar-tire, v.t. & i. 


mar’-tite, s. [Said to be named after the 
ap Mars, whose sign is the sign of iron, 
ut more probably after Martius the traveller, 
who brought it first from Brazil ; Ger. martit.] 
Min. : A sesquioxide of iron crystallizing in 
the isometric system, in octahedrons like 
magnetite ; also massive. Hardness, 6 to 7; 
sp. gr. 4°809, to 4°832; lustre, submetallic; 
streak, reddish- or purplish-brown ; fracture, 
conchoidal. Non-magnetic. Has been re- 
garded as a pseudomorph after magnetite 
(q.v.), but this view has been questioned, 
owing to the discovery of very extensive beds 
and masses of this mineral which present no 
evidence of pseudomorphie action. Dana in- 


clines to the former view. 
mar’-tle-mas, s. [Mar- || eS 
rag mens 
= AA 
mart’-lét s. [A corrupt \ ean U i / 
of martinet as s: yl x 
* 1. Ord. Lang.: A 
martin. 
“ The fool multitude that... 
like the martlet, 
Builds in the weather on the 
outward wall.” ‘ 
Shakesp.: Merchant of 
Venice, ii. 9. 
2. Her.: A fanciful bird shaped likea martin 
or swallow, but represented with short tufts 


[MarrtyR, v.] 


—— J 


MARTLET. 


Martini—marvel 


of feathers in the place of legs. It is the 
difference or distinction of a fourth son. 


mart/-nét, s. [MaRTINET, 3.] 


mar-tyl’-a-mine, s. [First element doubt- 
ful; Eng. (zyl)yl, and amine.) [XBNYLAMINE.] 


_tiyn’-i-a, s. (Named after John Martyn, 
mR, professor of botany at Cambridge ; he 
died in 1768.] q 
Bot.: A genus of Pedaliacee. It consists 
chiefly of Mexican plants, having as fruit 
capsules terminating in two hooks. Martynia 
proboscidea, growing in Italy, adheres to the 
clothes of travellers by its hooked spines. 
M. fragrans is occasionally seen in gardens. 
The fruit of Mf. diandra is sold in India as an 
antidote to scorpion stings. 


martyr, * mar-tere, * mar-tir, * mar- 
tire, s. [A.S. martyr, from Lat. martyr ; Gr. 
pdptup, maptus (martur, martus) = a witness, 
lit. =one who remembers, from the same 
root as Eng, memory (a.v-4 

1, One who suffers death for the sake of 
Christ and his religion ; one who by his death 
bears witness to the truth; one who gives up 
his life rather than renounce his religion. 

“In those days wherein Antipas was my faithful 
martyr, who was slain among you.”—fev, ii. 13. 

2. One who suffers death or persecution in 
defence of any cause, 

“Wor these humble martyrs of passive obedience 
and hereditary right nobody has a word to say.’’— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

{ The Church recognises three kinds of 
martyrs: (1) in will and deed; (2) in will, 
though not in deed; (3) in deed, though not 
in will. It is noteworthy that the three days 
immediately following the great festival of 
Christmas commemorate St. Stephen, St. 
John the Divine, and the Holy Innocents 
respectively. The first suffered willingly for 
the faith ; the second was willing to suffer, 
but, according to tradition, was miraculously 
delivered; the third suffered, though too 
young to be willing so todo. Many martyrs 
find a place in the English Calendar; but, 
with the exception of those above mentioned, 
and the Apostles, none has popular lessons. 
The proper colour for Feasts of Martyrs in 
the Roman Church is red, 


martyr, * mar-tri,"v.t. & i. 
A. Transitive: 
1. To put to death for adherence to the 
truth or one’s religion ; to make a martyr of. 
2. To murder, to destroy. 


‘Here his abode the martyr’d Phocion elaims 
With Agis, not the least of Spartan names.” 
Pope: Temple of Fame, 174. 


[ManrryR, s.] 


* 3, To torment, to harass, to afflict, to per- 


secute, to torture, 


“* So doest thou now to her of whom I tell, 
The lovely Amoret, whose gentle hart 
Thou martyrest with sorow and with smart.” 
Spenser; F.Q., 1V.iv. 2. 


* B. Intrans. : To suffer martyrdom. 


mar’-tyr-dom, * mar-tir-dam, * mar- 
tir-dom, * mar-tire-dome, s. [A.S. 
martyrdom, from martyr = a martyr.) 

1. The death of a martyr; the state of 
being a martyr; the voluntary suffering of 
death or persecution for the truth or one’s 
faith. 

“And crowne with martiredome his sacred head.” 

Spenser: F. Q., ITI. iii, 39. 

* 2, A representation or picture of the death 
of a martyr. ‘ 

“The martyrdom of St. Agnus by Domenichino.”— 

Sir W. Jones : Essay on the Imitative Arts. 

* 3. A church erected over the spot where 

a martyr has suffered. [MARTYRY.] 


* mar-tyr-i-za/-tion, s. [Eng. martyriz(e) ; 
ation.) The act of martyrizing or martyring ; 
the state of suffering martyrdom. 


* mar’-tyr-ize, v.t. [Eng. martyr; -ize.] To 
sacrifice as a martyr; to martyr; to makea 
martyr of. (Spenser: Colin Clout.) 


*mar’-tyr-ly, adv. [Eng. martyr; -ly.] Per- 
taining or relating to martyrs or martyrdom ; 
martyr-like. 

“Piety, Sanctity, and Mart — 
Gauden: Tears of The Church, a on een Sd 


* mar’-t¥r-0-18ée, s. [Marryronocy. Fr, 
martyrologe ; Ital. & Sp. martirologio.) A 
register or list of martyrs. 


“Two other kings as much as our martyrologe may 
sted.” Drayton: 'Poly.Olbion ee 24, 


mar-tyr-0-10g-ic, 


mar-tyr-0l'-0-gy, 5. 


*mar-tyr-ship, s. 


mar’-im, s. 


Ma-rut, s. 


| ma-ri-ta, s. 


mar-tyr-0-10g'-ic- 
al, a. {Eng. martyrolog(y); ~-ic, -ical.] Of or 
pertaining to martyrology; registering or 
registered in a list of martyrs. 


mar-tyr-6l'-0-sist, s. [Eng. martyrolog(y); 


-ist ; Fr. martyrologiste. } One versed in martyr- 
ology ; a writer or compiler of a martyrology. 


[Gr. pdprup (martur), 
gert. wdptupos (marturos) =a witness, a martyr, 
and Adyos (logos) = a discourse, a treatise.] 

Ecclesiol. & Church Hist.: A list of martyrs 
and other saints, with brief notices of their 
life and death, together with the mysteries of 
religion, such as the Incarnation, the Trinity, 
&¢., commemorated on each day of the year. 
It is simply a calendar, amplified by short 
notices of the subject of each feast. In the 
religious orders of the Roman Church it is 
read at Prime. It was formerly, and in some 
ordersis still, read in the monastic chapter, and 
not in choir. t 


“He who had a genius for art might illuminate a 
martyrology.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. i. 


(Eng. martyr; -ship.] 
The quality or state of being a martyr; mar- 
tyrdom. 


“[These] now will willingly allow martyrship to 
those from whom they wholly withheld, or grudgingly 
gave it before.”"—Fuller: General Worthies, ch. ili. 


+ mar’-tyr-y, s. [For etym. and def., see ex- 


tract.] 


“The oratory or altar, erected over the tomb of a 
martyr, was auciently denominated either a Martyry, 
from the Greek Mapri Lov = confession . . ~ or 
Memorial, because built to do honour to his memory.” 
—fock: Hierurgia, p. 279. 


{Lat., from Gr. pdpoy (maron) = 
the plant described in the definition.] 

Bot. : Teucrium Marum, Cat-thyme, a labiate 
which grows in Spain. Formerly it was in- 
cluded in the London Pharmacopeeia, but is 
now superseded by the flowers of lavender. 
It was used in the preparation of the com- 
pound powder of asarabacca. 


marum-camphor, s. 

Chem.: A camphor extracted from cat- 
thyme (Teucrium Marum), by distilling the dry 
herb with water. It is obtained as a white, 
crystalline, brittle mass, heavier than water, 
and possessing an unpleasant odour and aro- 
matic taste. 


[Sansc.] 


Hindoo Myth. : A god ofthe wind worshipped 
in Vedic times. 


A 2 ({Latinised from Fr. marute, 
marouette (?).]  * 

Bot. ; A genus of Asteracee, sub-tribe An- 
themidee. Maruta fetida is acrid enough to 
blister the skin. A decoction of it, in the 
dose of a teacup full, tends to produce copi- 
ous sweating. (Lindley.) M. Cotula is more 
generally called Anthemis Cotula. [ANTHEMIS.]} 


mar’-vel, * mar-vell, * mar-vaile, *mer- 


vaile, * mer-veil, s._ [Fr. merveille, from 
mirus, from Lat. mirabilia, neut. pl. of mira- 
bilis = wonderful ; miror=to wonder at; Sp. 
maravilla; Ital. maraviglia ; Port. maravilha.} 


1, Anything wonderful or astonishing ; that 
which causes wonder or .astonishment; a 
wonder, a prodigy. 

“Before all thy people I will do marvels, such as 

have not been done in all the earth.” —Ezodus xxxiv.10, 

t 2. Wonder, astonishment, surprise, ad- 

miration. 
= “ Use lessens marvel, it is said.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1i. 82. 

*marvel-monger, s. One who deals in 
marvels ; one who writes or tells marvellous 
stories. : 


“The marvel-mongers grant that He 
Was moulded up of a mortal metal.” 
Beaumont; Psyche, xviii, 92. 


marvel of Peru, s. 


Bot.: Mirabilis Jalapa and the genus Mira- 
bilis (q.v.). 


mar’-vel, *mar-vail, * mer-vaile, *mer- 


vayle, *mer-veil-len, v.i. & ¢. 
VEL, 8.] 

A. Intransitive: 

Taleo: wonder, to be astonished; to be 
struck or filled with wonder, astonishment, or 
amazement. 

t 2, To wonder, to be curious to know. 


“I marvel where Troilus is,” 
kesp.: Troilus & Cressida, 1, 2, 


[Mar- 


Sol Ste col, o4e jooifa Gus SUL ho ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, pot, 
’ ’ ’ 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


Syrian. 2, © = 6; ey =a; pr=ir. 


, 


* 3. To bea source of wonder or astonish- 
ment; to cause wonder. 
“So that it to me noth 


My sonne, of loue that met ay 
*B. Transitive: ican 


1, To wonder at, to be astonished at. 

2. To cause astonishment or wonder to; to 
surprise, toastonish, _ 

“Yet one merueilled more how many 


other 
Hudden and hileden her as sigue on 
lowman, 


veil-o 
ouse, a. [Fr. merveilleux, from mer- 
veille=a marvel; Ital. maraviglioso; Sp. 
maravilloso ; Port. maravilhoso.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Exciting or causing wonder, astonish- 
ment, or amazement; astonishing, strange, 
wonderful. 


2. Surpassing or exceeding belief ; not to be 
terally believed ; incredible. 

“The marvellous fable includes whatever is super- 
natural, and especially the machines of the gods.”"— 
Pope > Homer; Itiad. (Pret.) 

*B, As adv.: Marvellously, wonderfully, 

exceedingly. 


“The rogues are ma poor.” — Shakesp, ; All's 
Well That Smds Well, iv. 3 


Y The marvellous : A substantival use of 
the pnb denoting that which exceeds 
natu power; that which is preternatural ; 
that which exeeeds probability; marvellous 
or incredible stories or statements ; boastful 
lying : as, He deals in the marvellous. 


mar -vél-lotis-ly, *mar-vel-ous-ly, adv. 
(Eng. marvellous ; -ly.) Ina marvellous man- 
ner or degree ; wonderfully, surprisingly, as- 
tonishingly, incredibly. 


mar-vél-loiis-néss, s. [Eng. marvellous; 
~ness.) The apes or state of being marvel- 
lous; wonderfulness, incredibility. 


“The marvellousness of some wor which indeed 
are natural, hath been the cause of this slander.”"— 
Raleigh; Hist. of the World bk. L, ch. xi, § 2. 


mar-ver, s. [A corrupt. from the French 
marbre, marble, a slab of that material being 
formerly used.] 

Glass-making : A slab of marble or cast-iron, 
with a polished surface and str orbs by a 
stand. Upon it glass is rolled to give ita 
cylindrical shape. It sometimes has con- 
cavities for shaping glassware when blowing. 


2» -¥, s. [Marrow (1), s.] 


*Mar-y, *Mar-ie, excl. [Seedef.] (Marry, 
excl.) An oath: By the Virgin Mary. 


*Mary-bud,s. The marigold, Calendula 
officinalis. (Si .2 Cymbeline, ii. 3.) 
Mary-sole, s. 


at Sit an 

iso -fluke 
or Carter; but Couch considers them differ- 
rent. Common on the South Coast. 


Mary’s-flower, s. 
Bot. : (1) Anastatica hierochientica ; (2) Ma- 
rianthus, one of the Pittosporaces. 


*mar-y-gold, s. [Manricovp.]) - 
~y-land, s. [Named in honor of Mary 
L., Queen of England, 

Geog.: One of the United States, lying on 
either side of Chesapeake Bay. 

Maryland yellow-throat, s. 

Ornith. : Turdus trichas (Linn), Trichas per- 
sonatus (Swainson), a passerine bird, Common 
throughout the United States, going south- 
ward at the approach of winter. 


Mar’-y-land Gr, s. A native or resident 
Maryland (q.v.). 


*mar-y-6l-a-try, s. [MarroLatry,] 


mar-zti-0-to, s. [Ital.] A kind of spring- 
eorn grown in Tuscany, the straw of which is 
used for plaiting. (Treas. of Bot.) 


La ahold ma-sar-i-dés, s. pl. [Mod. 
t. is); Lat, fem. pl. sdjsuth ~ide, or 
masc, and fem. -ides.] 
Entom.: A family of hymenopterous in- 
sects, sub-tribe Diploptera. The antenne 
have apparently but eight articulations, the 


bOil, béy ; PdAt, jow1 ; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = 


marvellous—mash 


eight forming with the precedi 
almost solid ofan 


mas -a-ris, s, [Etym. doubtful ; parhape from 
Gr. wardouar (masaomai) = to shoot out the 
lip. (McNicoll,)} 
Entom.: The typical genns of the famil 
Masaride (q.v.). “The abdomen Is long. r 


eg mis'-ca-gnite as 
ny), & Named after Professor Matern! 
sul. ~ine ; ~ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral found 
about the volcanoes of Vesuvius, Etna, and 
those of the Lipari Islands, in meal-like 
crusts and stalactites. Hardness, 2 to 2°5; 


8p. gr. L72 to 173. Color, yellowish-gray | 


or lemon-yellow; taste, bitter and pungent. 
Compos. : sulphuric acid, 53°3; ammonia, 
84°7 ; water, 12. Readily soluble in water. 


mas'-cle, s. (0, Fr. (Fr. 
médcle), from Lat. macula = 
& spot, a mesh ofa net.] 

*1. Old Arm, : A lozenge- 
shaped plate or scale, 

2. Her. : A bearing in the 
form of a lozenge, perfor- 
ated or voided so that the 
field appears through the 
opening. 

mas’-cled (cled as keld), s.  [Eng. mas- 
el(é); -ed.] Having or exhibiting misbtlod. 


mascled-_armor, s. Armor formed of 


MASCLE, 


small lozenge-shaped plates of metal fastened | 


on a lea-. 
thern or 
quilted tu- 
nic. The 
Norman 
soldiers on 
the Bayeux 
tapestry 
are repre- 
sented as 
wearing 
such ar- 
mor. 


mas’ - cét, 
s. A person 
or thing 
whose pres- 
ence or pos- 
session, re- 
spectively, 
is supposed to bring good luck. The opposite 
of hoodoo. 
*mas -cu-late, v.t. 
To Athy ames 
miata tine, *mas-cu-lyn, a. & s, [Fr. 
masculin, from Lat. masculinus = masculine, 
from masculus = male ; mas = male ; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. masculino,) 
A. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Of or belonging to the male sex; not 
female, not feminine. 


“ Pray God she ve not masculine ere long.” 
a Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI, Ui. 1. 


2, Pertaining to or intended for the use of 
males. 

3. Having some of the attributes or charac- 
teristic qualities of the male sex : 

(1) Strong, robust, powerful: as, masculine 
strength of limb, 

(2) Manly, bold ; not effeminate ; spirited. 


“ Whose verse may claim, grave, masculine, and strong, 
Superior praise to the mere poet's song.” 
Cowper: Epitaph on Dr. Johnson. 


(3) Bold, forward, coarse ; unbecoming to a 
woman, 

Il, Technically : 

1, Bot. ; Belonging to the stamens, 

2. Gram. : Denoting or pertaining to the gen- 
der of words which represent or are appro- 
priated to things or beings of the male sex 
graminatically : as, a masculine noun. 

8. Law: Recent enactments declare that 
words of the masculine gender shall be held to 
include females, unless the contrary be ex- 
pressly stated. 

B, As substantive : 

Gram. ; The masculine gender; a word of 
the masculine gender. 


masculine-rhymes, s. pl. The same as 
MALE RHYMES (q.v-). 


MASCLED-ARMOR, 


[Lat. masculus = male.) 


* mas'-ér, s. 
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*mas'-cy-line-ly, adv. (Eng. masculine; -ly.) 
1, Ord. Lang. : In a masculine manner ; like 
@ man, 
“You have done most masculinely.” 
Ben Jonson : Catiline, iiL a 
2. Gram.: As a, masculine word or phrase ; 
in a masculine sense. 
“Oth Gi 
to relate 10 Adem fey Sam wr api re 
. mas'-cu-line-néss, s. [Eng. masculine ; 
~ness.) ‘he quality or state of being mascu- 
line ; a partaking of the attributes or qualities 
of man; masculinity. 


{ mas-cu-lin’-i-ty, s. (Fr. masculinité, from 
masoulin = masculine.} The quality or state 
of being masculine, 


“The Englishman who visits Germany cann 
long time hear a ey use the expression’ Mein Mann? 
slapty Je hy bg the person is specially dwell- 
a the fact of her ‘a mas — 
at pela 1Usband's culinity,”—AMind, 
, 
mas’-cou-ly, a. (Eng. mascle ; -y.] 
Her. : Covered over with mascles conjoined, 
resembling net-work, 


mas’-det, s. [See def.] A species of French 
wine, from Masdeu, in the Ea**ern Pyrenees. 


*mase, s. (Mazz, 5.] 
*mase, v.i. (Maze, v.] 
* mas'-6d-néss, s. (MAzEDNEsS.] 


* maselin, * mazerin,* masaline, *mas- 
lin,* mas-lyn, * mest-ling, s. [A.8. mest- 
len, meeslen = brass ; mestling = a vessel of 
brass.] 

1, A mixed metal, probably bronze. 
“The leues were masalyne.” 
Sir Ferumbras, 1,887. 
2. A cup of brass; a drinking cup. 
3. A mixture of wheat and rye. 


[Mazer.] 


maser-tree, s. 
Bot. : Acer campestre. 


* mash (1), s. [MesH.] A mesh ofa net. 


“To defend against the stings of bees, have a net 
knit with so small mashes, that a bee cannot get 
through,” —Aortimer : Husbandry. 


mash (2), s. [Probably of English origin ; ef. 
A.S. mexfet =a mashing-vat, maz-wyrte = 
wort, new beer, whence max = masc, probably 
=a mixture; cogn. with Sw. dial. mash = 
brewers’ grains ; Sw. mdsh= grains, médshe= 
to mash ; Dan. mash = a mash ; mash-kar=a 
mashing-tub ; ma@she = to mash ; North Fries. 
mash = grains, draff; Ger, meisch =a mash ; 
meischfass = a mash-vat ; meischen = to mash, 
to mix; Ir. masgaim=to mash, to infuse ; 
Gael. masg = to mix, to infuse; measg = to 
mix.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A mass cf ingredients mixed, blended, or 
beaten together promiscuously ; a mixture of 
bran and hot water for horses. 

2. The act or process of mashing or mixing 
several ingredients together. \ 

*3. A mess; a confused mixture. 

“Thave made a fayr mash on't."—Ben Jonson: Every 

Man in his Humour, iv, 11. 

*4, A mess, a trouble. 


“T doubt mainly I shall be i’ th’ mash too,” ' 
Beaum, & Flet.; The Captain, Lil. 3. 


II. Brewing: Crushed or ground grain, 
malt, or a mixture of the two, steeped in hot 
water so as to obtain an infusion consisting of 
the saccharine portions. The resulting solu- 
tion is wort, and when decocted with hops 

d fermented it becomes beer ; when simply 

rmented, it is wash for distillation. 


mash-cooler, s. A stirring-trough in 
which mash or wort is stirred to expedite 
the cooling. The rotary vertical shaft has its 
fans and stirrers ; the former cause a circula- 
tion of air, and the latter stir the contents of 
the shallow circular tube. ‘ 


mash-tub, mash-tun, mash-vat, s. 

Brewing: The vat or cask in which malt is 
steeped, and from which the saccharine solu- 
tion is drawn, 


mish, v.t. [Masu (2), s.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. To mix, beat, or blend into a confused 
mass or mixture. 


“(Let] there be yokes of fresh and new-laid 
boil’d moderately hard to be mingl’d and mash'd with 
the mustard, oyl and vinegar."— : Acetaria, 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del. 
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2. To bruise ; to crush by pressure or beat- 
ing. 

II. Brewing : To make an infusion of malt 
by steeping and stirring in hot water, 


mash (2), vt. [Etym. doubtful.] To secure 
the notice, attentions, or affections of one of 
the opposite sex. (U.S. Slang.) 

q Masher: One who flirts indiscriminately or 
tries to do so; mash: the object of such atten- 
tions when returned; to make a mash: to win 
attentions or affections; to be mashed on; to be 
infatuated with; to go on the mash: to seek 
acquaintance (with those of the opposite sex) 
by free and unconventional flirtation. (Slang 
in all senses.) 


-al'-lah, interj. [Turk. & Pers.] Praised 
be Allah! Praised be God ! 


mAsh’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Masn, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
CG, As substantive: 


IL. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of beating 
or mixing into a confused mass, 

II, Brewing: 

1. The act or process of making an infusion 
of malt (called wort) by steeping and stirring 
in hot water. : 

2. The quantity of malt and warm water so 
mixed together. 


mashing-tub, s. 
Brewing: A tub or vat for containing the 
mash in breweries. 


* mashing-vat, * meshing-fette, s. A 
mash-vat or tub. 


“He maye happe ere aught long, to fall into the 
meshing-Sette,”—Sir T. More; Workes, p. 679. 


mash’-lim, ma&sh’-lin, a. & s. [Masexin.] 
A, As adj.: Mixed; a mixture of different 
kinds of grain. 
“The mashlwm hannocks will suit their muirland 
stamachs weel."—Scott : Old Mortality, ch. xx. 
B. As subst.: Mixed grain, mixed food. 


* mash'¥, a. [Eng. mash ;-y.] Of the nature 
ot « mvash ; produced by mashing. 


“The country floats, 
And toams unbounded with the mashy flood.” 
Thomson: Autumn, 699. 


* mas-id-nesse, s. [Mazepvzss.] 


mask, masque, * maske, s. [Fr. masque 
=a mask, a visor, for masquere, from Arab. 
maskharat = a butfoon, a fool, a jester, sport, 
from sakhira = to be ridicuded; Sp. & Port. 
mascara = a masker, a mask.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
* 1. A festive entertainment ; a revel. 


* After whom marcht a jolly company, 
In a manner of a maske, enranged Ge 
Spenser: F. Q., IIT. xii. 5, 


*2. A revel or entertainment at which the 
company was masked ; a masquerade. 
4 In these senses the spelling now usually 
adopted is masque. 
*3. A revel, a mummery. 
“This thought might lead me through this world’s 
vain mask, 
Content, though blind.” Milton : Sonnet xvii. 
4, A cover for the face, either for purposes 
of defence, or to conceal one’s identity; a 
visor ; a face-covering of a humorous or ludic- 
rous character. 


“Could we suppose that a mask represented never so 
naturally the general humour of a character, it can 
ever suit with the variety of passions that are inci- 
dent to every single person.”—Addison : On Italy. 

5. Anything used or adopted as a disgugge ; 
& pretence, a subterfuge. 
“‘ Meanwhile the face 
Conceals the mood lethargic with a mask 
Of deep deliberation.” Cowper » Tusk, iv. 299. 


Il, Technically : 

1. Arch. : A piece of sculpture representing 
the human face in different aspects, employed 
for various purposes, as gargoyles, antefixe, 
outlets of fountains, keystones of arches, on 
walls and shields, &c. According to the 
style of decoration, they were either noble or 
grotesque. 

2. Fencing: A wire cage to protect the face 
from a stray cut or thrust with a foil in fenc- 
ing. 

3. Factories: (INHALER, IT.]. 

4, Fort.: A cover of gabions or earth to 
protect workmen in constructing a battery, 
or a screen for a battery. 


mash—mason 


5, Music & Theat. : (See extract). 


inter by whom the stage effects were produced. 
The early masques were simply acted. 


had fallen off, it has always been held to be the most 
perfect specimen of a masque.” (Stainer & Barrett.) 
*mask-house, s. A house for masquer- 
ades or masques. 
“Some mask-house, wherein a glorious (though 
momentary) show were to be presented.”—2Bp. Hail; 
lontempl., bk. iv. 
mask-tree, s. 
Bot. : Alonsoa, a genus of Scrophularia. 


mask (1), v.¢. & 4. 
A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: To cover with a mask, either for 
defence against injury or to conceal identity. 


**Him he knew well, and guessed that it was she ; 
But being masked he was not.sure.”” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 2. 
2. Fig. : To disguise, to cover, to conceal, to 
hide. 
“* Masking the business from the common eye, 
For sundry weighty reasons.” 
a Shakesp.: Macbeth, iii. 1. 
II. Milit. : To cover. 


“They would be altogether jeopardised unless Tel-el- 
Kebir were masked by a larger force than Wolseley 
can afford to spare."—Standard, Sept. 2, 1882. - 


*B. Intransitive: 
1, To play a part in a masquerade; to go 
about in masquerade, 


“ And then we masked.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, 1. 5. 


2. To be disguised in any way. 


mask (2), v.t. & 4. [Masu, v.] 
A. Trans. : To mask, to infuse. (Scotch.) 


“But I hope your honors will tak tea before ye gang 
to the palace, and I mann gang and mask it for you.”— 
Scott: Waverley, ch. xlii. 


B. Intrans. : To be im a state of infusion. 


masked, pa. par. & a. [Mask (1), v.] 
«<A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Wearing a mask ; disguised, concealed. 


“The masked ladies in the pit of the theatre.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


*2, Bewildered (? mazed). - 


“Leaving him more masked than he was before.”— 
Fuller: Holy War, bk. iii., ch. ii. 


Il. Botany: 


1, Having the upper and lower lip of an ir- 
regular gamopetalous corolla pressed together 
so as to resemble the face of a grinning ani- 
mal, Example, Antirrhinum. Called also 
Personate, 

2. Having its real nature concealed. 


masked-ball, s. A ball at which the 
eompany wear masks, or appear in masquerade. 


masked-battery, s. 
Fort.: A battery concealed from the view 


of the enemy by mantlets, bushes, or other 
screen. ~ 


masked-crah, s.* 

Zool.: Corystes cassivelaunus, common on 
the south and west coasts of England and 
Wales. The marks on the carapace bear some 
resemblance to a human face, whence its pop- 
ular name. It lies buried in the sand, with 
only the antennz visible above the surface. It 
is a very ancient type ; many representatives 
of it occur in the Gault and Greensand. 
[PaLa&ocorysTEs. ] 


masked-finfoot, s. 
_ Ornith.: Podica personata, one of the Ral- 
lide, from Burmah and Malacca. 
masked-gull, s. 


Zool. : Larus capistratus, sometimes called 
the Brown-headed or Lesser Brown-headed 
Gull. In its summer plumage the hair-brown 
feathers about the head form a complete mask. 


masked-monkey, s. 


[Mask, 8.] 


Zool. : Callithrin personata, a Brazilian mon- 


key with yellow-gray hair, the head and the 
hands blackish, the tail reddish. 


' masked-pig, s. 

Zool. : Sus pliciceps. Its popular name has 
reference to its deeply furrowed skin, which 
Darwin compared to the plates on the Indian 
Rhinoceros. 


mas’-keég, s. Aswamp. (Upper Great Lakes 
and Canada.). 


mis'-kél-Yn-ite, s. [Named after Prof. 
Maskelyne ; suff. -i¢e (Min.).] 

Min.: An isometric mineral occurring in 
distorted cubic grains in the Sherghotty 
meteorite. Hardness, about 6°5. Compos. : 
silica, 54:3; alumina, 24°8; proto- and sesqui- 
oxides of iron, 4°7; lime, 11°1; soda, 4°9; 
potash, 1:2. This corresponds to the com- 
position of labradorite (q.v.). 


mask’-ér, s. [Eng. mask (1), v. 5 -r.] 
*1, A mask. 


“Cause them to be deprehended and taken and their 
maskers taken off.”—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 758. 


2. One who wears a mask ; one who plays @ 
part in a masquerade. 

“ Lewis of France is sendin 

To revel it with him and 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., iii. @ 

*mask’-ér, v.t. [MAsKER, s.] To mask, to 
hide, to cover. 

“So maskered his understanding.” —Holinshed : Htst. 
Eng. (an. 1877). 

*mask’-ér-y, *mask-ar-y, s. [Eng. mask- 
-er; -y.) The dress or disguise of a masker ; 
showy array, masquerade. 

“Wee'l first thank heaven 
And then wee'l see some maskery.” 
Nabbes: Unfortunate Mother, E. 3. 

*mas’-kin, s. [Eng. mass (2), s.; dimin. suff, 

-kin.] The mass. 


over maskers, 
is new bride.” 


mask’-ing (1), pr. par.,a., & s. [Mask (1), v.} 
A, As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Pertaining or appropriate toa 
masque or masquerade. ‘ 
“What masking stuff is here?” 
Shakesp. « Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act of covering or concealing with or 
as with a mask. 
2. Masquerading. 
“With fiddling, feasting, dancing, drinking, maski 
Byron: Beppo, i. — 
mask’-ing (2), pr. par. ora. [MAsK (2), v.] 


masking-pat, s. A tea-pot. (Scotch.) 
“Then up they gat the maskin’-pat 
= And in the sea did jaw, man.” 
Burns: A Fragment. 
mas’-ki-nonge, s. [The Algonquin name.] 
Ichthy.: Esox estor, an immense pike, caught 
in the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. 
Bartlett (Dict. Amer.) remarks that he saw 
one “‘taken at Kingston upwards of four feet 
in length.” Dr. Richardson (Fauna Bor. 
Amer.) says that he found none in the rivers 
which fall into Hudson’s Bay or the Polar Sea. 


mas-lach, s. [Turk.] A stimulant prepared 
from opium, and much used in Turkey. 


mas-lin, a. & s. 


ma-son, *mas-cun, s [0. Fr. magon 
masson ; Fr. magon, from Low Lat. macionem, 
acc, of macio = a mason, a word of doubtful 
origin ; M. H. Ger. mazzo=a mason ; Ger. stein- 
metz = a stone-mason, prob. from M. H. Ger. 
meizen; O. H. Ger. meizan = to hew, to cut; 
Ger, meisel =-a chisel.] 

1. A builder in stone; a workman whose 
business is to lay stone or brick in building ; 
a worker in stone, 

“ Obedient to the-mason’s call 
They roll the stone, and raise the wall.” 
Cambridge: Apology for writing Verse. 

2. A member of the fraternity of. free- 

masons (q.v.). 


mason-bee, s, 


Zool.: Chalicodoma muraria (Réaumur). 
It builds a nest, of fine sand grains firmly 
united by a salivary secretion, upon the sur- 
face of walls. This species is nearly allied to 
the genus Osmia (q.v.). 2 


*mason-lodge, s. A room or place 
where a fraternity of freemasons hold their 
meetings. 


mason-wasp, s. 
Entom. : Odynerus murartus, a solitary wasp, 


[MasE.In.] 


EE 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, &, ce =6; ey=4; qu=kw. 
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which in June and July, excavates a hole in 
the sand or the plaster of a wall, and at the 
entrance builds a tube about two inches long. 
The cement is formed by moistening the de- 
tached grains with water, which it isgorges. 
It deposits its eggs in the hole, laying up 
ae stung half dead for support to its 
own larve when hatched. In turn these wasp 
larve often fall a prey to ichneumons. 


*ma-son, v.t. [Fr. maconner, fr. magon = a 
ogre To construct of masonry ; © build 


'“ Masoned and wroughte of diverse stones.”"—Ber- 
ners: Froissart ; Oxongeten vol. L., ch. i. 


mA‘-soned, a. [Eng. mason; -ed.] 
Her. : Applied to a field or charge which is 


divided with lines in the nature of a wall or 
building of stones. 


ma-s6n~ ©, a (Eng. mason, s. ; ~io) Of or 
pertaining to freemasons or freemasonry : as, 
a masonic lodge. 


ma'-son-ite, s._ [Named after Owen Mason ; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A variety of chloritoid (q.v.), found 
in very broad Lape of a dark-green colour, 
in Rhode Island, U.S.A. 


ma'-son-ry, s. (Fr. magonnerie, from magon- 
ner = to do masons’ work.) 

1, The art or occupation of a mason; the 
art of so arranging stones or brick as to pro- 
duce a regular construction. The masonry of 
the ancient Egyptians was remarkable for the 
large size of the stones employed, sometimes 
as much as thirty feet in length. They were 
laid without mortar, The Cyclopean or earlier 
masonry of the Greeks, some remains of which 
exist in the walls of Mycenz and Tiryns, was 
formed of large and irregularly sha masses 
of stone, the interstices being filled with 
smaller stones, In a few of the earlier Eng- 
lish buildings, considered by some to be Saxon, 
the quoins, the door, and window jambs, and 
occasionally some other parts, were formed of 
stones alternately laid flat and set up endwise; 
the latter were usually much longer than the 
others. This is termed “long and short” work. 

“Stones and mortar,anud all the instruments of 

masonry.”"—Hume : On the Understanding, § 11. 
2. The work executed by a mason. 
“BURG ae by igh o eld by a= 
clo Ose 
; Ne yellow Fy Sr apcioude. 

8. The craft, mysteries, or principles of 

Freemasonry (q.v.). 


mg 2002s, mas-so0’-la, ma-sii-lah, s. 
[Native name.] 


Naut.: A boat of the Coromandel coast, 
adapted to be beached on the surf-beaten 
shore. The planks are sewed together with 
coir, over wads of the same material which 

upon the seams. They are 30 to 35 feet 

long, 10 to 11 feet beam, 7 to 8 feet deep, and 

are rowed by twelve men, oars double-banked, 
and 4 steersman with an oar at the stern. 


maAs’-é-pin, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Chem. : Cy9Hyg09. A resinous body, ob- 
’ tained from a tree called Dschilte, growing in 
Mexico. It is a snow-white pulverulent sub- 
stance without taste or smell, insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alcohol and ether, from 
which it crystallizes in white silky needles, 


It melts at 155°, and solidifies on cooling to a 


glassy, brittle, yellow substance. 


mis’-6-rite, s. [Eng. masor(a); -ite.] One 
of the writers of the Masora; one who ad- 
heres to the traditional readings of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 
“The Masorites extended their care to the vowels.” 
—Mather : Vindication of the Bible, p. 257. 


*masque, s. [Mask, s.] 
*masqu’-ér (qu as ik), s. [MASKER, s.] 


masqu’-ér-ade (qu as k), s. [Fr.; 0. Fr. 
mascarade ; Ital. } Rel 
1, An assemblage of persons wearing masks, 
and amusing themselves in various ways ; & 
revel in which the company is masked; a 
masked ball. 


bid fs the maskers you, you, 
Mag 8 tN Sptopus to The Siar. 


3 apy “The Mey nad have made PG 

Poor Winter minworth: Farmer of Tisbury Vale. 
* 3, A Spanish diversion on horseback, per- 
formed by squadrons of horse. 


mason—mass 


masqu’-ér-ade (qu as k), v.i. & t. [Mas- 
QUERADE, s,] 


A. Intransitive: 

1, To wear a mask; to take a part 
Masquerade. J ay 

2. To go in disguise, 


“A freak took an ass in the head, and he goes into 
the woods, masquerading up aud'down in # lion's 
skin."—L' Kstrange: Fables, 


* B. Trans,; To put in disguise; to dis- 
guise, 


masqu’-ér-ad-ér (qu as k), s. (Eng. 
masquerad(e); er.) One who wears a mask ; 
one who takes part in a masquerade; one 
who wears a disguise. 

“ The dreadful 

Out allies” "Youngs Wight Thoughts, ve 860, 
mass (1), ‘masse (1), s. [Fr. masse, from 
Lat. massa=a mass, prob, from @r. pag 
(maza) = a barley-cake, from pdoow (massd) 
= to knead.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A body of matter, collected, concreted, 
or formed into one lump; alump, (Applied 
to any solid body.) 

“ One common mess composed the mould of man.” 

Dryden: Sigismonda & Guiscardo, 502. 

* 2. A collective body or aggregation of fluid 
matter. 

“A deepe masse of continuall sea is slower sturred 

to rage."—Savile > Tacitus; Agricola, p. 188. 
3. A heap; a great quantity or amount. 


“ Thy sumptuous eae and thy wife's attire 
Haye cost a mass of public treasury.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry V1., i. 8. 
*4, Bulk, size, magnitude. 


“ This army of s mass and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince.” 
Shakesp.; Hamlet, iv. 4, 


. 

5. The body of things considered col- 
lectively ; the general; the main body or 
part : as, the mass of the people. 

IL Technically : 

1, Physics: The quantity of matter which 
a body contains. This is not necessarily the 
same as its volume, but is precisely propor- 
tioned to its weight, the assumption being 
made that weight arises from a_ greater 
quantity of matter being compressed into a 
limited space. Two bodies are said to have 
equal masses if when placed in opposite 
scales in vacuo they exactly balance each 
other. The mass of the unit of volume in 
any body of equal density throughout is the 
measure of this density. If m equal the mass 
of a body, v its volume, and d is density, then 
m=vd. The British unit of mass is the 
standard pound avoirdupois. [AvorrpUPoOIs.] 

2. Bot. (Pl.): Collections of anything in 
unusual quantity, as the pollen masses in 
Orchidacew and Asclepiadacex. 


J (1) Measures of mass; A grain, an ounce, 
a pound, a ton. 

(2) The masses: The great or main body of 
the people ; especially the great body of the 
working classes ; the populace. 

“ His exertions in the cause of the masses."—Hannay 

Singleton Fontenoy, bk. 1., ch. v. 

mass-meeting, s. A large or general 
meeting called for some specific purpose. 
Mass-meetings were first talked of in the 
political campaign of 1840, when Harrison 
was elected President of the United States, 
The expression has since become naturalized 
in England. 


miss (2), * masse (2), *messe, s. [A.S. 
-muesse = (1) the mass, (2) a church-festival, 
from Low Lat. missa = (1) a disinissal, (2) a 
mass ; generally explained by supposing that 
the allusion is to the words tte, missa est = go, 
the congregation is dismissed, from missus, 
pa. par. of mitto = to send, to dismiss; Fr, 
messe; Ital. missa; Sp. misa; Dut. mis, missa ; 
Ger. & Dan. messe; Sw. & Icel. messa.] 

1. Roman Theol. & Ritual; “The perpetual 
sacrifice of the new covenant, in which the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ are really and 
truly offered to God under the species of 
bread and wine.” (Goschler.) According to 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent, the 
Sacrifice of the Mass was instituted by Our 
Lord at his last supper Jorg xxii, 19); it 
must be offered to God alone; was signified 
in Malachi i. 11; is the same sacrifice with 
that of the Cross; there is one priest of both, 
for the celebrant uses not his own words, 
put those of Jesus Christ; it is a sacrifice 
of praise and propitiation, and available 
for the living and the dead (pt. ii., ch. iv.). 
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There is an obligation on all Christians of the 
Roman Obedience to hear mass on all Sun- 
days and holydays of obligation. 
“ Buried, .. with gorgeous obsequies, 
And mass, and rolling music, like a queen.” 
Tennyson: Lancelot & Elaine, 1,826, 

2. Music: A setting of certain portions of 
the mass to music ; the portions of the masa 
usually set to music—namely, the Kyrie, the 
Gloria, the Credo, the Sanctus, and the Agnus 
Dei. An Offertory and Benedictus are some- 
times added to these numbers. Masses are 
designated musically after the key in which 
they commence, as Beethoven in pj; and 
liturgically, according to the character and 
solemnity of the accompanying ceremonial. 

1. Capitular Mass: The High Mass on 
Sundays or holydays of obligation in col- 
legiate churches. 

2. Conventual Mass: The mass which the 
rectors of catledral and collegiate churches 
are bound to have celebrated every da: 
solemnly and with music after tierce, ib 
must be applied for benefactors, 

3. High Mass: [HicH-mass}, 

4, Low Mass: [Low-mass]. 

5. Manual Mass; A mass said for the inten- 
tion of a person who gives an alms. 

6. Mass of the Presanctified: [PR&SANO- | 
TIFIED). 

7. Midnight Mass: The last of the three 
masses said on Christmas eve. ~ 

8. Missa Cantata: A mass sung, but with- 
out deacon and sub-deacon, It is not accom. 

nied with the ceremonies proper to High 

ass (q.v.), though in some places the use of 
incense is permitted. 

9. Missa Catechumenorum: Mass for Cate- 
chuinens. At first, the name was applied to 
the prayers and ceremonies of mass as far as 
the offertory, when the catechumens took 
their departure ; afterwards it came to signify 
a special service, to which catechumens and 

nitents, and even Jews and pagans were ad- 
mitted. (Goschler.) [DISCIPLINE OF THE SECRET. } 

10. Missa Fidelium: Mass of the Faithful. 
A name given to the more solemn parts of 
the mass, from which in the early Church 
catechumens were excluded. 

11. Missa Sicca: Dry mass. This is not 
strictly speaking a mass, for there is neither 
consecration nor communion. It is now dis- 
used, except as a means of familiarizing 
persons about to be ordained with the cere- 
monies of High Mass. 

12. Parochial Mass: The mass said on Sun- 
days and holydays of obligation by a parish 
priest or the priest in charge of a quasi-parish 
{Missron], for the special benefit of those whose 
pastor he is. For this mass he can take no 
stipend (q.v.). 

13. Private Mass; A mass said by a priest 
for his own devotion, and not to satisfy any 
obligation, There must be at least one server, 
Solitary masses are strictly forbidden. 

14. Public Mass: A mass to which the 
faithful of both sexes are admitted. Such 
masses are prohibited in monasteries. 

15. To hear mass: To be present at mass 5 
to assist at the celebration of mass. 


“They rose, heard mass, broke fast, and rode away,” 
Tennyson; Lancelot & Biaine, 414 


16. Votive Mass: A mass which does not 
correspond to the office of the day, but is-said 
according to the choice (votwm) of the cele- 
brant. On Sundays, feasts of double rank, 
and a few days specially excepted, votive 
masses cannot be said. 


mass-bell, s. The bell rung during a 
mass ; & sanctus-bell. 
a baal wih holy water sprinkled 
‘All the ship; the mass-de/7s tinkled.” 
Dongfellow : Musician's Tate, xi. 
*mass-book, s. A missal or Roman 
Catholic service-book. 


mass-house, s. <A contemptuous name 
for a Roman Catholic place of worship. 


* mass - priest, * masse - priest, s. 
Originally a priest whose functions were con- 
fined to saying mass, either in a religious 
house or in a chantry for the repose of the 
soul of a benefactor. As a rule, these clerics 
knew little theology, and hence the name came 
to have an opprobrious meaning as in the 
example. 

“The witlessly-malicious Prosopopey . .. becomes 
wel the mouth of a scurrile masse-priest, and is worthy 
nothing but a scorne,”"—Sp, Hall; Honour of Maried 
Clergie, bk. ii., § 7. 


(0 ES Sk ae Te EES 
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dil, bs} ; port, Owl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, Bem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = % 
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mass, v.f. [Mass (1\ s.] 
_ “5 gather or collect in a mass Or Masses ; 
to assemble in crowds. 


*9. To strengthen, as a building, for the 
purposes of fortification. (Hayward.) 


* miss, v.i. [Mass (2), s.] To celebrate mass. 


““ He would say no service, he massed without conse- 
eration,”—Bule: English Votaries, pt. i. 


ma&s’-sa-cre (cre as ker), s. [Fr., probably 
from Low. Ger. matsen = to maul, to kill.) 

j, The slaughter or butchery of numbers 
of human beings; indiscriminate killing or 
slaughter, especially without authority or 
necessity; carnage. (Dryden: Conquest of 
Mexico, v. 2.) 

*92. Murder. (Shakesp. : Richturd LIL., iv. 3.) 

{| Massacre of the Innocents : (INNOCENT, ICE 


mis’-sa-cre (cre as kér), v.t. [Fr. massa- 
crer, from massacre = a massacre. } 

j, To butcher; to kill or slaughter indis- 
criminately and contrary to the usages of 
nations. (Savile: Tacitus ; Historie, p. 180.) 

2. To kill in any way. (Scott: The Poacher.) 


*mis'-sa-crer, s. [Eng. massacr(e); -er.] One 
who massacres. (Burke: Regicide Peace, let. i.) 


massage (age as 18), s. (Gr. pdcow (mas- 
86) = to “9 oth the hands, to knead dough, 
or Arab. mass = to press softly.] 

Surg.: A scientific method of curing dis- 
ease by systematic manipulations comprising : 
1. Surface friction (ejlewrage) ; 2. A form of 
kneading (pétrissage) ; 3. Manipulations with 
the tips of the fingers (massage & friction) ; 
and 4. A kind of striking or percussion with 
the hands (tapotement). These procedures are 
combined according to definite rules, and the 
treatinent is found useful in paralysis, neur- 
algia, rheumatism, joint diseases, &c. It is 
used amongst the Sandwich Islanders under 
thé name of lomi-lomi, and in Tonga is called 
toogi-toogi, mili, or fota. 


Mas-sa-li-a, s. [Massi1ia.] 


Mas-sa-li-ans, s. pl. [Mzssauran.] 


mas-sa-sau’-ga, s. [Indian name (?).] 
Zool. : The Prairie Rattlesnake, Crotalopho- 
rus tergeminus (Say). Habitat, from Ohio to 
Michigan, westward. It has large scutes on 
the head, and the rattle is much smaller than 
in other species. 


MaAs-se-na, s. [Perhaps named after Marshal 
Massena, who failed before Wellington’s lines 
at Torres Vedras, and had to retreat from 
Portugal.] (See the compound.) 


Massena-trogon, s. 

Ornith.: Trogon massena, a species from 
tropical South America, It is about a foot in 
length, dark bronze-green above, with the 
smaller wing feathers speckled white and 
black, and the belly of a beautiful carmine. 


*mas-ser, s. [Eng. mass (2), 38.3; -er.] A 
priest who celebrates mass. 
** A good masser and so forth; but no true gospel 
preacher.”"—Bale ; Yet a Course, p. 38. 
mas’-sé-tér, s. 
mai) = to chew.] 
Anat.: The masseter muscle, short, thick, 
and quadrilateral, composed of two planes of 
fibres, superficial and deep, and forming one 
of the maxillary group of muscles. 


[Gr., from pacdopar (masao- 


mas-sé-tér’-ic, mis’-sé-tér-ine, a. [Eng. 
masseter ; -ic, -ine.) Of or pertaining to the 
masseter. Thus there are a masseteric vein, 
artery, nerve, and fascia. 


mas’-si-cdt, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Min.: Protoxide of lead having a scaly 
crystalline structure. Hardness, 2; sp. gr. 8; 
when pure, 9°2 to 9°36. Colour, sulphur to 
orpiment yellow, sometimes reddish. Crystal- 
lization orthorhombic. Found in consider- 
able quantities in Mexico. 


Mas-sil-i-a, Mas-sa/-li-a, s. [The ancient 
name of Marseilles.] 
Astron. : [AsreRorp, 20]. 
Mas-sil’-i-ans, s. pl. (From Massilia, the 
Latin name of Marseilles. ] 


Church Hist.: A sect founded by John 
Cassian or Cassianus,, who, coming from the 
East to Marseilles, erected a monastery there. 


. a ~ 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thé 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill ; 
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He modified the Augustinian tenets. His 
views were called by his adversaries Semi- 


pelagian (q.Vv.). 

*mas'-si-néss, s. (Eng. massy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being massy ; massiveness ; 
great weight and bulk. 


mass'-ive, a. [Fr. massif, from masse = amass. ] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Forming or consisting of a great mass ; 
heavy and thick; weighty, ponderous, having 
great size and weight. 


“ In Saxon strength that Abbey frowned, 
With massive arches broad and round." 
Scott: Marmion, ii. 10. 


*9, Great, mighty. (Longfellow: Builders.) 


IL. Min. : Inmass so imperfectly erystallized | 


that there is no regular form. 


4 For the differente between massive and 
bulky, see BULKY. 


mas'-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. massive; -ly.] In 
a massive manner. : 

mas’-sive-néss, s. [Hng. massive; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being massive. 


mas-soo-la, s. [Masoona.] 

mas-so-rah, ma-so-rah, t mas-so’- 
réth, +ma-so-réth, s. [Heb. 102 (mas- 
sorah), MOD (massoreth), MDD (masoreth) = 
tradition, from Aramean 70'2 (masar) = to 
give over, to transmit orally.] 

Hebrew Literatwre : The Massorah is a mar- 
ginal directory, indicating on almost every 
line in the margin of the MS. bibles how the 
letters, words, forms, and phrases are to be 
written, according to the most ancient rules 
Jaid down by those who compiled, preserved, 
and transmitted the canon and the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures. Every spurious letter or 
redundant word, every variation in the vowel 
points, accents, or in repetition of a phrase, 
and every peculiarity of construction over 
which the copyist is likely to blunder, and 
which have been the great source of the vari- 
ous readings, are most carefully noted5 and 
those who are engaged in multiplying the 
codices are warned against the passages in 
question that here there is a peculiar pheno- 
menon which is not to be made conformable 
to the ordinary reading. The Massorah also 
gives the various readings contained in stan- 
dard MSS. of the Bible—viz., the Codex Hil- 
lali, the Jericho Codex, the Muggah Codex, 
the Sinai Codex, &c. It was at first tradi- 
tionally transmitted by the authorized and 
professional scribes, who afterwards com- 
mitted it to writing. The first edition of it 
in the Rabbinic Bible of Jacob ben Chayim 
(Venice, 1524-5) only gives a portion of this 
critical corpus, The entire mass of the Mas- 
soretic Rubrics has been edited and published 
by Dr. Ginsburg, in three vols., imperial folio. 


mis-sd-rét'-ic, mis-6-rét'-ic, mAs-sd- 
ret'-ic-al, a. [Eng. masoret(h) ; -ic, -ical.] 
Of or pertaining to the Massorah: as, the 
massoretical rules or rubrics, the massoretic 
vowel points or accents, the massoretic text— 
i.¢., the text of the Hebrew Scriptures com- 
piled in accordance with the rules of the 
Massorah. 


mas-séy, s. [Etym. doubtful; probably a 
native name.] (See the compound.) 


massoy-bark, s: “ 
Bot., &c. ; The bark of Laurus Burmanni. It 


resembles cinnamon in flavour, and, when 
powdered, is much used by the Japanese. 

massoy-camphor, s. 

Chem.: A camphor obtained from massoy 
bark, by distillation with water. It is heavier 
than water, dissolves in alcohol, ether, and ace- 
tic acid, and is coloured yellow by nitric acid. 

massoy-oil, s. 

Chem. : A name given to two volatile oils 
present in massoy bark, the one being heavier, 
the other lighter than water. They are soluble 


in alcohol, ether, and acetic acid, and both are 
coloured red by nitric acid. 


*mas-su-élle, *mas-u-el, s. [Fr. massue 
=a club.] A club or mace used by soldiers 
during the Crusades, 


ma&s'-sy, a. (Eng. mass (1); -y.] Massive; 
consisting of or forming a great mass; pon- 
derous, bulky. (Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv.) 


mast (2), s. 


mast (1), s. (A.S. mest = the stem of a tree, 


a bough, a mast ; cogn. with Dut. mast; Sw., 
Ger., & Dan. mast ; Icel. mastr ; Fr. mat ; Port. 
masto, mastro.] 

Naut.: A long spar of timber, iron or steel, 
placed amidship, nearly perpendicularly upon 
the keelson, and serving to support the yards 
and gaffs to which the sails are bent. A mast 
consisting of one piece is a pole-mast. Masts 
are also known as single-tree masts or made 
masts. Masts for large vessels are composed 
of several pieces, about one foot square, with 
rounded segmental lengths on the outside, 
and the whole encircled at intervals by hoops. 
The middle tree is the spindle. The fishes are 
the side-trees. With two masts: the larger is 
the main-mast, the smaller is the fore-mast or 
the mizen-mast, according to its position 
relatively to the maiu-mast. Brigs, brigan- 
tines, and schooners, have fore and main 
masts. The ketch and the yawl have main 
and mizen-masts. With three masts, they 
are called fore, main, mizen; with four masts, 
they are called fore, main, mizen (main-mizen), 
and jiggermast (bonaventure-mizen). Iron 
masts are made hollow, the plates of the shell 
being singlezriveted at the longitudinal joints 
and double-riveted at the circular joints. In- 
ternal stiffening ribs and braces prevent flex- 
ure, collapse, or torsion. A trysail-mast is a 
small mast, stepped to and abaft of a lower- 
mast, to carry a trysail or spanker. 


“ He stoop'd his head against the mast, 
And bitter sobs came thick and fast.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, iv. 16. 


{| To spend or expend a mast: To have a 
mast broken in foul weather. 

“Their sails are tatter'd, and their masts are spent,” 

Dryden: Ovid ; Heroides vii. 

mast-carling, s. 

Shipbuild.: Large timbers at the side of 
the mast-rooms that are left deep enough to 
receive the cross-chocks. 


mast-coat, s. 

Naut.:; A conical canvas covering fitting 
over the wedges round the mast to prevent 
water oozing down from the decks. 

mast-head, s. 

Nauwt.: The top-or head of a mast. 


mast-head, v.t. 

Naut.: To send to the mast-head or top of 
a mast to remain there for a time, specified 
or not, as a punishment. 

“The next morning I was as regularly mast-headed.” 


os —Marryat : Frank Mitdmay, ch. iv. 


mast-hole, s. 

Shipbuild. : A hole in the deck to receive a 
mast. It is of larger diameter than the mast 
by double the thickness of wedges which 
hold the mast in position. The framing of 
the mast-hole consists of fore-and-aft part- 
ners, cross-partners, and corner-chocks. 


mast-hoop,s. A circular band to which 
the luif of a fore-and-aft sail is bent, and 
which slips on a spar in raising and lowering, 


mast-house, masting-house, s. 

Shipbwild. : A long-roofed shed or building, 
in which masts are shaped, bound, and de- 
posited ; a building provided with the neces- 
sary apparatus for fixing ships’ masts. 


mast-prop,s. A spar forming a lateral 
support for a mast when a ship is careened. 


mast-scraper, s. A tool for scraping 
masts; it is usually a triangular plate with 
an edge whose bevel is away from the handle, 
Its edge is sometimes partly concave, to more 
nearly fit the contour of the mast. 


mast-step, s. A socket at the foob of 
a mast. 


mast-tackle, s. 

Nautical : 

1, Purchases used in putting up or sending 
down masts. 
_ 2. Purchases attached to the mast for lift- 
ing or lowering boats, getting in freight or 
stock, bulky stores, machinery, blubber, &¢. 


mast-trunk, s. 


Nawt.: A box, in small vessels, in which 
the mast stands. 


[A.S. mest; cogn. with Ger. 
mast = mast ; midsten = to feed ; Goth. matz ; 
O. H. Ger. maz; Eng. meat; cf. Irish mais, 
meas = an acorn; maise = food ; Welsh mes = 
acorns, a portion, a meal.] 


re; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
try, Syrian. 2, o=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


s 


__ Bot.: The fruit of the oak and beech or 
other forest trees ; stent beech-nuts. 


“Bais ign 8 conte au 
fo :f 5 Odyssey xiii, 
mast-tree, is ior “ty 
Bot. : A tree which produces mast ; some- 
times applied specifically to the cork-tree, 


mast (1), v.t. (Mast (1), s. wi 
a mast; to at one D aa 


* mast (2), v.t. (Masr (2), s.) To feed on 
mast. 
rey ‘ones themselves like hogs."—Bacon: Works, 


mas-ta-cém-bél’-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
mastacembel(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ichthy.: Acanthopterygian Eels. Fresh- 
water fishes characteristic of and almost con- 
fined to the Indian region. The body is 
elongate, eel-like, covered with very small 
scales. Mandible long, but little movable ; 
dorsal tin, very long; no ventrals ; humeral 

_ arch separated from the skull. Gill-openings 
reduced to a slit at the lower part of the side 
of the head. The family contains but two 
genera, Rhyncobdella and Mastacembelus 
(q.v.). (Giinther.) 


rena we pa s. (Gr. udorat (mas- 
on e mouth, an ddAw (emballd) = 
to w in.] ¥s ‘ D 
Ichthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Mastacembelide (q.v.). Mastacembelus pan- 
calus and M. armatus are extremely common, 
the latter attaining the 1 of about two 
feet. M.argus is from Siam, M. aleppensisfrom 
Mesopotamia and Syria, and M. nthus, 
M. merchei, and M. niger from West Africa. 
(Giinther.) 


*mast-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. mast (2); 
-age.] as pag or season of turning hogs 
into the woods to feed on mast; the money 
paid to the lord for such right. [PanNnacE.] 


mas’- s. (Gr. pdorat (mastax) = the jaws, 
the mouth 5 nacdouat (masaomai) = to chew.) 
Zool.: The muscular pharynx or buccal 
funnel into which the mouth opens in most 
of the Rotifera. It usually contains a ha 
complicated masticatory apparatus, believ 
y r. Gosse to be homologous with the parts 
the mouth in insects, Called also pharyn- 
geal bulb. 
mast’ a. (BEng. mast (1); -ed.} Furnished 
or provided with a mast or masts; generall 
in composition : as, two-masted, ete. 


“ Slow enlarging on the view, 
Pour manned and masted grew.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, il, 16. 
mas'-tér, * mais-ter, * mays-ter, 
* meis-ter, s.&a. [O. Fr. maistre, meistre, 
from Lat. magister = a master, from the same 


root as magnus = bs Gre ¢ (megas) = 
ce aac ee da 


; Dan. mester ; O. H. Ger. meis- 
ter ; Sw. méstare ; Icel. meistari.] 

A, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who is placed in authority ; one who 
has the control, authority, or direction over 
some person or thing; one who has the right 
to control or dispose ; one who rules, governs, 
or directs. 

Specifically : 

(1) One who has others under his immediate 
control; an employer. It is the correlative 
to servant, assistant, slave, &c. 

- jials for the master’s treat,” 
coe cas) rane Homer ; Odyssey xx. 864, 
(2) A head, a chief. 
* of the ho 
“pecteith? whet sone lt tc’ cll them 
the household."— Matthew x. 25. 
PA A teacher, a professor; the founder or 
ef of a sect. 
~ There in his noisy mansion skilled to rule 
is 1 hool.” 
eile mete gk ered age 

(4) One who has possession and the power 
of using or controlling at pleasure ; an owner, 
& proprietor. 

bs had reason to fear that, if he prospered in 
, he would become absolute master of Hol- 
land.”—Macaulay: Hist. Png., cb. ix. 

(5) One who can control or direct at plea- 
sure. 

S eir fates.” 
hos earn wen Signer? $f ine Casar, i. 2. 


2, A respectful title of address ; now seldom 


boil, ; 6wl; cat, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; g0, 
eae A bis ee -tion, ee shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, 


mast—master 


used except by an inferior to a superior, or to 
a boy, the form now used being mister (q.v.). 

“The Ph: 
scan fr hl ake ane” woUld 

3, A young gentleman. 

“Where there are little masters and misses in a 
house, they are impediments to the diversions of the 
servants."—Swift ; Directions to Servants. 

4. One who has attained eminence or per- 
fect skill in any occupation, art, science, or 
pursuit ; a man eminently skilled in the exer- 
cise of any power, mental or physical, natural 
or acquired. 


“ To pastoral ei 4 or warlike air, 
Drawn from the chords of the ancient British 


By some accomplished master.” {harp 
‘ordsworth ; Excursion, bk, vil. 
6, A title of dignity, 
English usage : 


(1) At the universities and colleges, a de- 
gree: as, a Master of Arts. 

(2) In law, a title: as the Master of the 

s, a Master in Chancery. 
“Indictments . 
he sollaitocs the codanes and ‘oven’&, sane it 
chancery, for having incurred a pramunire by ques- 
tioning in a court of equity a judgment in the court 
of King’s Bench, obtained by gross fraud and imposi- 
tion.” —Blackstone : Commenit., bk. iii, ch. 2. 

(8) The head of certain corporations, socie- 
ties, or guilds: as, the Master of Balliol, the 
Master of the Goldsmiths’ Company, the 
Master of a Masonic Lodge, &c. 

II. Technically : 

1, Art: 

1) The old masters: Ancient painters of 
eminence: as, Raphael, Rubens, Titian, &c. 

(2) The little masters. (LITTLE-MASTERS. ] 

*2. Bowls: The jaek. 

“ At bowles kisse es 

Gna: tiiakmensts 
3. Naut. : The captain of a merchant-vessel. 
“Good Boatswain, have care. Where's the master? 
Play the men.”"—Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 1. 

4, Navy: An officer who navigates the ship 
under the direction of the captain. He is 
selected from the list of lieutenants when he 
has qualified for the special duty. 

B, As adj.: Belonging to or characteristic 
of a master; chief, principal, head, eminent. 
(See the compounds.) 

(1) English usage (Master-at-arms) : 

Navy: A petty officer, who may be con- 
sidered the i of the ship’s police; his 
assistants are called ship’s corporals. 

(2) Master in Lunacy: A judicial officer 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor, to hold 
inquiries into the state of mind of persons 
alleged to be insane, and incapable of manag- 
ing their own affairs. 


(8) Master of the Buckhounds : A state official 
who has the charge and management of the 
royal staghoeunds. 

(4) Master of the Ceremonies : [CEREMONY]. 

5) Master of the Horse: The third great 
officer of the British Court. He has the 
management and supervision of all the royal 
stables and horses, with authority over all 
equerries, pages, coachmen, grooms, footinen, 
&c. In state processions he rides next to the 
sovereign. 

(6) Master o, 
pack of hounds. 

(7) Master of the Household ; In the British 
Court, an officer employed under the Treasurer 
of the Household to examine accounts, 

(8) Master of the Mint: [Mint]. 

(9) Master of the Robes ; [Ropes]. 

(10) Master of the Rolls : 

Law: One of the judges of the Chancery 
division of the High Court of Justice, as ori- 
ginally constituted by the Supreme Judica- 
ture Act (1873). BY the amending Act of 1881 
the Master of the Rolls ceased to be a member 
of that court, and became a member of the 
Court of Appeal, retaining, however, his rank, 
title, rat patronage, &c. (Lely & Foulkes.) 
{Rott, s., IT] 


“This 
merely of the masters in cluncery, who carried out 
the decrees and }erformed the ministerial functions of 
that court. Cardinal Wolsey is suid to have been the 
first chancellor who devolved on the Master of the 
Rolls the exercise of a considerable branch of the 
equity jurisdiction of the court."—Alackstone: Com- 
ment., bk, iii, ch. 2. 

(11) Master of the Temple: The chief eecle- 
siastical minister of the Temple Church, 

London. 


(12) To be master of one’s self: To have com- 


Hounds: One who keeps a 


+ officer . . . was formerly the chief 
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plete control or command of one’s own 
passions aud temper. 

‘| Master is largely used, in composition, 
with the sense of chief, head, eminent; ob- 
vious compounds are master-baker, master -jest, 
master-tailor, &c, 


master-attendant, s. 
Navy: The officer next in rank to the super- 
intendent of a royal dockyard. 


master-builder, s. 
1, The chief builder. 


“Thorberg Skatting, master-b 
Tn his ahip-yard by the sea,” y 
Longfellow: Musician's Tale 


2. A builder who employs workmen. 


master-chord, s. ‘ 


Mus.: The chief chord; the chord of the. 
dominant, 

* master - fast, 
Tied to a master, 

“ Whoso hath ones married ffeis ... 

half matster-fast."—Udal Hy Apophth. of ‘araioson weed 

*master-gunner, s. An officerin charge 

of artillery, 
“ Chief master-gunner am I of this town.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VL, i. 4. 
master-hand, s. A person eminently 
skilled in anything. 

“Nameless graces which no methods teac 

And which a master-hand alone can reach,” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, 145, 

tmaster-joint, s. 

Geol.: A leading joint or fissure traversing 
rocks in astraight and well-determined line, in 
distinction from one of the smaller kind, run- 
ning but a short way, and that irregularly. 


master-key, s. A key which commands 
many locks of a certain set, the keys of which 
are not interchangeable among themselves. 
While neither one of a series of keys may 
suffice to open any lock besides the one for 
which it was constructed, a master-key is one 
which will open any one of the set. 


master-lode, s. 
Min.: The principal vein of ore in a mine. 


master-mariner, s. 

Naut.: A skilled seaman, holding a certifi- 
cate of competency to take charge of a vessel ; 
the eaptam or commander of a merchant 
vessel. 


master-mason, s. A Freemason who 
has been raised to the third or master’s degree. 


master-mind, s. The chief or predomi- 
nating mind or intellect ; the master-spirit. 


“There shone the image of the master-mind,” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xviii. 558. 


*master-mould, s. The chief or finest 
moulding or composition, 


“ The master-mould of Nature's heavenly hand.” 
Byron; Childe Harold, iv. 25. 


*master-note, s. 
Mus.: An old term for the sensible or lead- 
ing note. 


master-passion, s. The chief or pre- 
dominant passion. ; 


*master-reason,s. A chiefor principal 


*maister-fast, a. 


reason. 
“She bas me her quirks, her reasons, her master~ 
reasons” —Shakesp.;: Perictes, iv. 6 


master-sinew, s. 
Far, : (See extract). 
“The master-sinew is a large sinew that surrounds 
the hough, and divides it from the bone by a bollow 
yIace, where the wind-galls are usually seated, which 
a the largest and most visible sinew In a horse's body + 
this oftentimes is relaxed or restrained.”— Farrier’s 
Diet. 
master-singer, s. 
TERSINGER (q.¥.). 
master-spirit, s. The leading spirit in 
any enterprise ; a master-mind. 


master-spring, s. The main-spring; 
the spring which sets in motion or regulates 
the whole work or machine. 


master-string, s. The chief string. 


The same as MBEIs- 


“The tender'st point, the master-string rf 
That makes most harmony or discord to me. 
Rowe, (Todd.) 


master-stroke, s. A masterly achieve- 
ment; a wonderfully clever or skilful per- 
formance. 

“ Paul should himself direct me, I would trace 


His master-strokes, and draw from his design.” 
Cowper: Task, 1i. 398. 


EE en a 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deb 
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master—mastication 


i 


master-tap, s. A tap-screw (q.V.). 


master-tooth, s. One of the principal 
teeth. 


“Some living creatures have their master-teeth in- 
dented one within another like saws: as lions and 
dogs.” — Bacon. 


master-touch, s. 
a master-hand. 


*master-town, *master-toune, s. 
The chief town, the capital. 
“ Jason is romed forth to the citie, 
That whylome cleped Jasconicos 
That was the master-towne of all Colcos.” 
Chaucer: Legend of Dido. 
master-wheel, s. The main wheel ina 
machine which acts as a driver of many parts. 
Such is the large cog-wheel in a horse-gear 
which imparts motion to a circular system 
of pinions. 
master-work, s. The principal perform- 
ance or work ; amaster-piece ; a chef d’ceuvre. 


“Here, by degrees, his master-work arose.” 
Thomson; Castle of Indolence, ii. 19. 


The touch or finish of 


*master-workman, s. 
Overseer Over workmen. 


mas/-tér, v.t. & i. (Master, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To become the master of; to subject 
one’s power, authority, or control ; to over- 
power, to subdue. 


“His passion masters him.” 
Tennyson: Enid & Geraint, 892. 


2. To make one’s self master of ; to over- 
come the difficulties of, so as to understand 
fully : as, To master a science. 

*3, To be a master to. 

** Rather father thee than master thee.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

*4, To own or possess ; to be the master or 
possessor of. 

‘I see their antique pen would have expressed 

Fen such a beauty as you master now.” 
Shakesp. ; Sonnet 106. 

3. To treat or handle in a masterly way, or 
with skill and thoroughness. 

*B, Intrans. : To be skilful ; to be a master ; 
to excel. 


A foreman, an 


“mas’-tér-ddm, *mas-ter-dome, s. 
(Eng. master; -dom.] Dominion, power, au- 
thority, control. “ 


“Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. 5. 


*mas’-tér-ful, * mas’-tér-full, * mais- 
ter-full, a. [Eng. master ; -full.] 
1. Having the skill or art of a master. 


“‘(She] heard sayne, for not might it ben hid, 
ow masterfull a leech he had him kid.” 
Browne ; Shepheards Pipe, ecl. 1. 


2. Characterized by skill or masterly power. 


“Even so it comes many times into my mind to say 
us... that sophistical and masterful syllogisme.” 
—P. Holland ; Piutarch, p. 528. 


3. Inclined to act the part of a master ; im- 
perious, exacting. 


“For either they be full of ielousie, 
Or muasterfull, or louen nouelrie.” 
haucer: Troilus & Creseide, ti, 


4, Powerful, strong. 
~ “ He fell, as which nothynge couthe 
How maisterfull love is in youthe.” 
Gower: C0. A., bk. iii. 
¢+mas'-tér-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. masterful ; -ly.] 
In a masterful or masterly manner. 

“A lawless and rebellious man, who held lands 
masterfully and in high contempt of the royal family.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

¢mas’-tér-fiil-néss, s. [Eng. masterful ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being master- 
ful or masterly ; masterly skill. 

“An easy masterfulness that brought out every 
element of beauty.”’—Daily Telegraph, March 9, 1882. 

*mas’-tér-hood, s. 
Imperiousness. 

“IT would accommodate quietly to his masterhood.” 

—C. Bronté: Jane Eyre, ay ee 
mas-tér-léss, a. (Eng. master; -less.] 
1, Wanting or without a master or owner. 


“Lo! where yon steeds run masterless.” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, vi. 18. 


*2. Ungoverned, unsubdued. 


mas'-tér-li-néss, s. [Eng. masterly ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being masterly ; mas- 
terly skill. (Athenewm, Oct. 29, 1887, p. 570). 
mas’-tér-ly, a. & adv. (Eng. master; -ly.] 
A, As adjective: 
1, Suitable to or become a master ; formed 


(Eng. master; -hood.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén ; mite, cib, ciire, unite, ciir, rfile, fill; try, Syrian. 2s, 028 


or executed with extraordinary or superior 
skilland art; most excellent, artful, or skilful. 


as trokes of masterly design,” 
Cleerars Blackmore: The Creation. 


2. Having the dispositions or manners of a 
master; imperious, domineering. 
* B, As adv.: In a masterly manner ; like 
a master; with the skill or art of a master. 
ix i BEAD 1 
life seems warm upon her lip. 
phe yer eae Shakesp. » Winter's Tale v. 3, 
*mas’-ter-ots, a [Eng. master; -ous.] 
Characteristic of a master; masterly. 


“To wreathe an enthymema with masterous dex- 
terity.”—MMilton : Apol. for Smectymnuus, 


mas’-tér-pié¢e, s. [Eng. master, and piece.] 

1, A performance superior to anything of 

the same kind, or to anything done by the 

same person; anything done with extra- 
ordinary skill and art. 

“ At an earlier period they had studied the master- 


pieces of ancient genius.”—Jlacaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. iii. 


*9, Chief excellence or talent. 


mas’-tér-ship, *mas-ter-shyppe, s. 
[Eng. master ; -ship.] 
1. The position, place, or office of a master. 


“The kinds of this seignoury, Seneca makes two: 
the one, power or command ; the other, propriety or 


mastership.”— Raleigh ; Hist. World, bk. i., ch. ix., §1.. 


2. The position, place, or office of teacher. 
(Master, s. 1 (3). | 
*3, Dominion, rule, power, superiority, 
mastery, pre-eminence, 
“‘Where noble youths for mastership should strive.” 
Dryden: Ovid; Metamorphoses i. 
*4, Superior skill, art, or knowledge. 


“When the sea was calm, all boats alike 
Showed mastership in floating.” 
kesp.: Coriolanus, iv. 1. 
*5, The chief work, the masterpiece. 


“Two youths of royal blood, renown’d in fight, 
The mastership of heav'n in face and mind. 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, ii. 818% 
*6, A title of respect: used ironically. 


“ How now, 8! or Launce? what news with your 
Cp : Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
de 


mas’-tér-wort, s. [Eng. master, and wort.] 
Bot. : The umbelliferous genus or sub-genus 
Imperatoria. Common or Great Masterwort 
is Imperatoria or (according to Sir Joseph 
Hooker) Peucedanum Ostruthium. Impera- 
toria being made a section of Peucedanum. It 
is two or three feet high, with few leaflets, and 
large many-rayed umbels. It is a native 
of the north of America and of Europe. 
Called also by Hooker and Arnott by the 
book-name of Broad-leaved Hog’s Fennel. 
ae English Masterwort is the genus Hgopo- 
um, 


masterwort-oil, s. 

Chem. : A volatile oil, obtained from the root 
of masterwort. It appears to be a mixture 
of several hydrates of a hydrocarbon isomeric 
with oil of turpentine. It is transparent and 
aromatic, and boils at from 170° to 220°. 


mas'-tér-¥, *mais-trie, *mais-try, 
*meeis-trie, s. [O. Fr. maistrie, meistrie, 
from maistre = a master (q.v.).] 
1. Dominion, rule; power or right of go- 
verning ; the position or state of a master. 
“To meaner front was ne’er assign’d 
Such mastery o'er the common mind.” 
Scott - Lord of the Isles, iv. 22, 
2. Superiority, pre-eminence. 4 


“Tf a man strive for masteries, yet is he not crowned 
except he strive lawfully.”"—2 Timothy ii. 5. 


3. Victory in war. 

“It is not the voice of them that shout for mastery 
+ + . Lhear,”—Hxodus xxxii. 18. 

*4, The act of mastering. 

“The learning and mastery of a tongue being tn- 
Sees itself, should not be cumbered with other 

ifficulties.”—Locke : On Education. 

*5, Pre-eminent skill, art, or dexterity ; 

masterly skill or power. 


“OQ, had I now your manner, maist: , might... 
How I would draw.” yaa 


Ben Jonson: Poet to the Painter. 
*6. Success attained by superior skill, art, 
or dexterity ; a triumph. 
*7, A contest for superiority. 
* 8, The philosopher's stone, 


*mast’-ful, a. [Eng. mast (2), s. 3 -ful(1). 
Abounding in mast, or the fruit of oak, eal 
or other forest trees. 


“ Thus the mastful chesnut mates the skies.” 
Dryden. Virgil ; Georgic ii, 20. 


mis’-tic, mas’-tich, mas’-tick, *mas- 
tache, * mas-tiche, s. & a. [Fr. mastic, 
from Lat. mastiche; Gr. paorixn (mastiché) = 
the gum of the tree Schinos, from pacrdgw 
(mastaz), from pacdouar (masaomai) = to 
chew; pacraé (mastax) = the mouth; Port. 
mastique; Dut. mastik ; Ger. mastiz.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The same as II. 1 (2). 

2, A kind of mortar or eement used for 
plastering walls. It consists of finely-ground 
Oolitic limestone, mixed with sand and li- 
tharge, and used with a considerable portion 
of linseed oil. It sets hard in a few days, and 
is much used in works where great expedition 
is required. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Botany: 

(1) (Of all the forms): [MAsTIC-TREE}. 

G Barbary Mastic is Pistacia atlantica, 
Mastic of Chios, P. Lentiscus, North Indian, 
Bursera gummifera, and Peruvian Mastic, 
Schinus molle. 

(2) (Of the, form mastich, mastick): Thymus 
Mastichina. 

(3) (Of the form mastic) : Majorana crassifolia. 

2. Chem.: The resin of Pistacia Lentiscus, oc- 
curring in small rounded translucent grains 
or tears, which soften when masticated, giving 
out a slightly bitter, aromatic taste. I+ is 
soluble in rectified spirit. and oil of turpentine, 
and is used in fumigations and in the manu- 
facture of varnishes. Its sp. gr. = 1°074, and 
its composition, according to Schrotter, is 
Co9H 3209. 

3. Dentistry : Mastic dissolved in chloro- 
form or ether, is often used to stop decayed 
teeth. 

4, Pharm. (Chiefly of the forms mastiche and 
mastick): Sometimes used as a masticatory 
on account of the agreeable odour it imparts 
to the breath. 

*B. As adj.: Gummy, adhesive or sticky 
like mastic. 

“ Gellia wore a velvet mastick patch.” 
Bp. Hall ; Satires, bk. vi., sat. L 
‘mastic-herb, mastich-herb, s. 
Bot.: Thymus Mastichina. 


mastic-tree, s. 

Botany: 

1, Pistacia Lentiscus, an anacard growing 
in the Levant, the north of Africa, and the 
south of Europe, especially in the Isle ot 
Chios. [Mastic, .] It haw evergreen pari- 
pinnate leaves, with winged petioles. It is 
about fifteen or twenty feet high. Transverse 
incisions are made, in dry weather, in August 
and September, in the bark of the tree, from 
which the mastic exudes in drops, which are 
suffered to run down to the ground, and when 
concreted are collected for use. 

2. Pistacia atlantica, growing in Barbary; 
it yields Barbary Mastic. 


* mas'-tic-a-ble, a. [Lat. mastico = to mass 
ticate; Eng. -able.] Capable of being masti- 
cated ; susceptible of mastication. 


m4as-ti-ca'-dér, s. [Sp. mastigador, from 
Lat. mastico = to chew.] <A part of a bridle; 
a slavering-bit, 


mas'-ti-cate, v.t. [Lat. masticatus, pa. par. 
of mastico=to chew, properly = to chew mastic, 
from Lat. mastiche= mastic (q.v.); Ital. mas- 
ticare; Sp. masticar; Port. mastigar.] To 
chew ; to grind and crush with the teeth, se 
as to prepare for swallowing. 
““ Now I eat my meals with pain, 
Averse to masticate the grain,” 
* be = Cotton: Fable vi. 
mas-ti-ca/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. masti- 
catio, from masticalus, pa. par. of mastico = to 
masticate (q.v.).; Sp. masticacion; Ital. masti- 
gazione.] 

Phys. : The trituration of the food and the 
mixing of it with the salivary secretion, pre- 
paring it for the further action of the stomach. 
Mastication is voluntary in the adult, except 
when the will is in abeyance; in infants and 
the lower animals it becomes instinctive. It 
is performed by the action of the lips, teeth 
and mouth. This action is mechanical, whilst 
the further digestive process in the stomach 
is chemical. Mastication is sueceeded by de- 
glutition, or swallowing, by which the aliment 
is conveyed into the pharynx, and from there 
to the stomach. 


marine; gd, pdt, 
=0; ey=a; qu=kw. 


mis’-ti-ca-tor, s. [Eng. masticat(e) ; -or.) 
1, One who or that which masticates ; 
specif., a small machine to cut up meat for 
aged persons, or those who have lost their 
teeth or the power of chewing. 
2. A machine which kneads the raw caout- 
chouce to render it homogeneous. 


mas-ti-ca-tor-¥, a. & s._ [Fr. masticatoire.] 
A. As adj.: Chewing ; adapted for the office 
or duty of chewing, 
* B. As subst,: A medicine to be chewed 
only, not swallowed. 


“Salivation and masticatories evaeuate consider- 
ably."—Floyer: On Humours. 


mas’-tich, s. [Mastic.] 


mAas'-ti-cin, s. [Eng., &c. mastic ; suff. -in.] 
Chem. : That portion of mastic insoluble in 
alcohol. It is a soft white resin, but by pro- 
longed heating becomes transparent, yellowish, 
and friable, and is then soluble in alcohol. 
Its composition, according to Johnston, is 
CoH 3100. 


* mas’-tick, s. [Mastic.] 


*m4As'-tick, a. [See def.] Perhaps = mas- 
ticating, but more probably a misreading or 
misprint for mastif. 

“When rank Thersites h Ja y 
en ers! my — ype ws. 


is 
mias’-ti-cdt, s. [Massicor.] 
mAs'-tiff, 
*mas-tive (pl. 


mas‘-tiffs, t mas’- veg), 8. [O. Fr. mestif 
= mongrel, mastin (Fr. matin) = a mastiff, pro- 
perly a house-dog, from Low Lat. * mastinus, 
masnatinus, from masnata, masnada = a 
household, from Lat. mansio = a mansion; 
Ttal. mastino ; Port. mastim ; Sp. mastin.] 
Zool.; A variety of dog of an old English 
breed, * pane peculiar to the British Isles. 
It is the Dogue de forte race of Buffon, the 
Canis molossus of Linnzus, C. mastivus of Ray, 
and C. villaticus or catenarius of Dr. Caius. 
The head resembles that of the bull-dog, but 
with the ears dependent. The upper lip falls 
over the lower jaw. The end of the tail is 
turned up, and the fifth toe of the hind foot is 
frequently developed. The nostrils are sepa- 
rated by a deep furrow. The bark is deep- 
toned, and the aspect of the animal grave and 
noble. It is taller than the bull-dog, but the 
chest is not deep, and the head is large in 
roportion to the general form. The mastiff 
E faithful and affectionate, and makes an ex- 


cellent watch-dog. 
or ban , a species of 
¥ 


Mire! pope in loud barker. Man 

a rT. * 

tot ‘Forest Law) putt Gexives its name ak Mase 

the thefe, being su ed to frighten away robbers by 

its tremendous voice."—Pennant: Brit, Zool.; The 
Mastif’. 

{ Cuban mastiff: 

Zool. : A variety of mastiff, intermediate in 
size between the English variety and the bull- 
dog. It is extremely savage, and was used in 
the days of slavery for tracking runaway 
negroes. It is now used as a watch-dog, and 
by the Spaniards for bull-fighting. 


mastiff-bats, s. pl. 

Zool. : The cheiropterous sub-family Molos- 
sing (q.v.). The popular name is derived from 
a faint resemblance which they bear to mas- 
tiffs in the conformation of the head. 


mas-ti-ga’-dor, s. [Masricapor.] 
—a-moe’-ba, s. [Gr. paoreé (mastiz), 


mas-~ 4 
cht Ss (mastigos) = a whip, and Eng., 
c. ameeba (q.Vv-).] , 

Zool.: A genus of Naked Lobose Rhizo- 
pods. Mastigameba aspersa is an intermediate 
form between the Rhizopoda and the Flagel- 
late Infusoria. It is about 1 mm. long, taper- 
ing at the ends, with many pseudopods, and 
a general investment of minute bodies, There 
is a flagellum projecting in front from an 
ovate corpuscle enclosing a nuclear body. 


ma&s-ti-goph’-or-a, s. [Gr. pacreyopdpos 
mastigophoros)= carrying a whip, from paoreg 
ees genit. uaorvyos (mastigos) = a whip, 
and dopos (phe ros) = bearing, from ¢é€pw 
(pherd) = to bear, to carry.) 
Bot.: The typical genus of the family Mas- 


tigophoride (q.v.). 


mas-ti- hdr’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
mt - Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. ~idee.] 


masticator—masula 


Bot.: A family of Jungermanniaceex, tribe 
Jungermannex. 


*mA&s-ti-goéph’-or-oiis, a. [MasticopHora.] 
Carrying a wand, scourge, or whip. 


mAas’-tig-d-pdd, s. (Gr. pdont (mastiz), 
enit. wagreyos (mastigos) = a whip, and wovs 
pous), genit, 6s (podos) = a foot.) 
Zool. : (See extract). 


“Tt will be convenient to distinguish those Protozoa 
++.» Which are provided with cilia or flagella as masti- 
gopods."—Huxley : Anat. Invert, Ani: ) D» 76. 


mias’-tig-ure, s. [Mastiaurus.] Any indi- 
vidual of the genus Mastigurus (q.v.). 


“The ptian mastigure is a native of Northern 
Africa."— 


ood : Mus, Nat, Hist, li. 90. 
mAs -tig-ir’-iis, s. (Gr. pdoré (mastiz), 
nit. wagrryos (mastigos) = a whip, and ovpa 
coal =a tail.) 
Zool. : Fleming's name for Cuvier’s lacertine 
genus Uromastix (q.v.). 


mast’-ing, pr. par., a., & s, [Masr, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst.: The act or operation of fur- 
nishing with masts. 


masting-house, s. 


_Masting-shears, s. A contrivance con- 
sisting of two spars and one or more guys, 
used for stepping or removing masts on board 
vessels. [SHEARS.] 


ma&s-ti-tis, s. [Gr. pacrés (mastos) = the 
breast ; suff. -itis.] 

Pathol. : Inflammatton of the breasts of wo- 

men ; it commonly terminates in suppuration. 


mast’-léss (1), a. (Eng. mast (1), s.; -less.] 
Having no masts ; unfurnished with masts. 


“There is every reason to believe that... she is 
not superior to our mastless vessels.”—Brit. Quarterly 
Review, lvii. 117. 


[MastT-HOUSE.] 


* mast’-léss (2), a. [Eng. mast (2), s. ; -less.] 
Bearing or producing no mast. 
“ A crown of mastless oak adorn’d her head.” 
Dryden 


: Palumon & Arcite, ili. 208. 
*mast-lin, s. [MaseE.in.] 


mAs’-t6-don, s> [Gr. paords (mastos) = a 
teat, a nipple, and ddovs (odous), genit. oddvros 
(odontos) = a tooth.) 

Paleont.: An extinct genus of Probos- 
cideans, closely allied to the true Elephants 
(q.v.). The crowns of the molar teeth have 

pple-shaped tubercles placed in pairs, and 
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SKELETON OF MASTODON GIGANTEUS, 


from the number of these projections, Dr, 
Falconer divided the genus into groups : (1) 
Trilophodon, and (2) Tetralophodon (q.v.). 
Generally speaking, the two upper incisors 
formed long curved tusks, as in the Elephants, 
but in some cases there were two lower in- 
cisors as well. 

The genus ranged in time from the middle 
of the Miocene period to the end of the 
Pliocene in the Old World, when they became 
extinct. In America several species—espe- 
cially that which, from the abundance of its 
remains, is the best known, Mastodon ohioti- 
cus, americanus, or giganteus—survived to a 
late Pleistocene period. 

To exemplify their range in space, Prof. 
Flower (Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xv. 623) gives 
the following list. 


“Trilophodont series: M. angustidens, borsoni, pen- 
telici, pyrenuicus, tapiroides (or turicensis), and virga- 
tidens, from Europe ; ./. falconeri and pandionis, from 
India; M. ohioticus, obscurus, and productus, from 
North. America; and Af, andium and humboldtii, 
from South America. F 

“Tetralophodont series: AM, arvernensis, dissimilis, 
and longirostris, from Europe; M, latidens, sivalensis, 
and amensis, from India; and M. mirificus, froin 
North America, Remains of M. arvernensis and 
M. dorsoni have been tound in the crags of Norfolk 
and Suffolk.” 
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A fragment of a tusk, presenting the char. 
acteristic structure only known at present 
in elephants and mastodons, was found in 
a eit A po east of Moreton Bay, Queens- 
land, and was described by Prof. Owen in 
Proc, Roy. Soc., March 80, 1882. 


s 
mas-té-don-sau’-riis, s. [Eng., &c. mas- 
todon, and Gr. aadpos (sauros) = a lizard.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Labyrinthodonta 
founded by Prof. Jaeger on cranial remains 
from the Lower Keuper of Wurtemberg. The 
name is misleading, as the animal had no 
affinity with the Saurians, and is now better 
described as Labyrinthodon Jaegeri. Casts of 
the remains are in the British Museum of 
Natural History at South Kensington. 


mias-to-don’-tic, a. (Eng. mastodon ; t con- 
nective, and suff. -ic.] Pertaining to or resem- 
bling a mastodon, 


mis-to-dyn’-i-a, s. (Gr. paords (mastos) = 
the breast of a Woman, and d8vm (odwné) = 
pain.] 

Pathol. : Irritable breast, a neuralgia of the 
intercostal nerves, or of the anterior supra- 
clavicular nerves going to the mammary 
glands, 


mastoid, a. [Gr. paords (mastos) = the 
breast, and elos (eidos) = appearance.] Pere 
taining to or resembling the breast ; teat-like. 


mastoid- fe 

Anat.: A branch of the occipital artery, 
entering the skull through the mastoid fora- 
men, and ramifying in the dura mater, 


mastoid-cells, s. pl. 

Anat.: Irregular cavities in the substance 
of the mastoid process of the temporal bone. 
They communicate freely with one another, 
and are lined by a thin mucous membrane 
continuous with that of the tympanum. 


mastoid-foramen, s. 

Anat. : The passage in the mastoid portion 
of the temporal bone, by which the mastoid 
artery enters the skull. 


mastoid-muscle, s. 
MUSCLE.) 


mastoid-process, s. 

Anat.: A nipple-shaped projection behind 
the aperture in the ear, in the mastoid por- 
tion of the temporal bone. On the inner side 
there is a deep groove for the attachment of 
the digastric muscle, and internally there isa 
groove for the occipital artery. 


mas-toid’-é-al, a. (Eng. mastoid ; -eal.] 
Anat.: Situated in or pertaining to the 
mastoid process. 


maAs-toid--, pref. [Masror.] 
Anat. : Of or belonging to anything mastoid. 


mastoido-humeral, «. 

Anat.: Connected both with the humeral 
and with the mastoid process. There is @ 
mastoido-hwmeral muscle. 


mias-tdl’-6-£Y, s. (Gr. paords (mastos) = the 
breast, and Adyos (logos) = a discowrse, a 
treatise.] A treatise or history of animals 
which suckle their young. 


* mi&s'-tréss, s. 


ma&s-tir-ba’-tion, * mas-tu-pra/-tion, 
s. (Fr. masturbation, mastupration, from Lat, 
masturbatus, pa. par. of mastwrbo = to practise 
onanism, prob. from manus = the hand, and 
stuprum = defilement; Sp. masturbacion ; 
Ital. masturbazione, mastwprazione.] Onanism; 
self-defilement. 


([STERNO-MASTOID 


(Mistress. } 


mast’-wood, s. (Eng. mast, and wood.) (See 
the compound.) 
YJ Yellow mastwood : 


Bot. : Xanthoxylon (Tobinia) coriacea. 


mast’-wort, s. [Eng. mast, and wort.] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Corylacer. 


* mast’-¥, a. [Eng. mast (2), s.; -y.] Full of 
or abounding with mast or acorns, &e. 


*mas-ty, * mas-tyf, s. 
* mas’-u-6l, s. [MAssuUELLE.] 
ma-sti-la, s. [Masoora.] 


([MastTIFF. ] 


: ° =£ 
il, bOY; pout, jSwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph 
pee -tian = ot -tion, poe = shin; -tiou, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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mat (1), * matte (1), * natte, s. [AS. 
meatiu ; from Lat. matta; Low Lat. natta = 
a mat; cogn. with Dut. mat; Ger. matte ; Sw. 
matia ; Dan, matte; Ital. matia; Sp. mata ; 
Fr. natte.] 

I, Ordinary Language : ; 

1, A rug of straw, rushes, husks, coir, junk, 
hemp; a tufted fabric of these materials or 
of wool; askin with the hair or wool on; a 
set of slats, &c. Mats are for cleaning shoes 
ata door; keeping the feet from a cold floor, 
as in carriages or halls, and elsewhere. 


“The women and children in the west of Cornwall 
make mats of a small and fine kind of bents there 
growing, which serve to cover floors and walls.” — 
Carew: Survey of Cornwall. 


2. A kind of coarse fabric used in the 
packing of furniture or goods, in the stowage 
of corn, and in covering up plants against 
frost, &c. [Bass-matT.] 

3. A small piece of oil-cloth, fabric, or 
worsted work, to place beneath a hot dish or 
wet jug, to preserve the polish of a table ; 
a dinner-mat. 

*4, A mattress. 

5. Anything growing thickly together, or 
closely interwoven, so as more or less to re- 
semble a mat in appearance, form, or texture : 
as, a mat of hair. 


Il. Technically : 


1. Naut.: A wad of woven or thrummed 
junk, used to secure standing rigging from 
the friction of yards and ropes. 

2. Photog.: An ornamental plate or passe- 
partout laid over a photograph, and forming 
an oval or other symmetrical border to the 

icture, as well as keeping it from abrasion 

y the glass. 


mat-grass, s. 


mat-weed, mat-grass, s. 

Botany : 

1, Nardus, a genus of grasses, the only 
species of which is Nardus stricta, which 
grows abundantly on moors and heaths in 
short tufts which are so coarse and rigid that 
cattle will not eat it. [Narpuvs.] 

2. The graminaceous genus Psamma (q.v.). 

{| Hooded mat-weed is Lygeum Spartiwm ; 
Sea mat-weed, Psamma arenaria; and Small 
mat-weed, Nardus stricta. - 


mat (2), matt, matte (2), s. 
dull, dim ; applied to metals.] 
Metall. : An alloy of metals in a crude form, 

in the process of reducing. 


mit, v.t. & i. (Mar, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cover or overlay with mats or matting. 

“* Keep the doorsand windows of your conservatories 

well matted and guarded from the piercing air.”— 
Evelyn; Kalendar. 

2. To twist or twine together; to inter- 
weave like a mat; to entangle: generally in 
the pa. par., as matted hair. 

“The fibres are matted as wool is in a hat.”—Grew: 

Cosmo. Sacra, bk. i., ch, iv. 

*B. Intrans. : To become matted ; to grow 
thickly and closely together ; to become in- 
terwoven like a mat. 


(Mat-wEeEb.] 


(Ger. matt = 


* m&t-a-chin, s. [Marracuin.] 
mA&t’-a-cho, s. [Maraco.] 


mat’-a-co, mat’-a-cho, mAt'-i-c6, s. [Na- 
tive naines.] 

Zool. : Dasypus Aspar (Desmarest), D. tri- 
einctus (Linn.), the Bolita, or Ball Armadillo, 
so-called from its faculty of assuming a spheri- 
eal form. It is about eighteen inches long, of 
which the tail is two and a half, and the head 
three. Between the two bucklers are three 
movable bands, whence the animal is some- 
times called the Three-banded Armadillo 
Habitat, Brazil, Paraguay, and Buenos Ayres, 
but it is nowhere very common. 


mat’-a-dor, mat’-a-dore, s. [Sp. matador, 
from matar, Lat. macto = to kill, to sacrifice ; 
mactator = one who kills or sacrifices.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who kills: specif. in 
Spanish bull-fights the man appointed to 
administer the fatal stroke to the bull, when 
excited to fury by the attacks of the pica- 
dores and banderilleros. He is armed with a 
sword anda small stick (muleta), to which a 

iece of scarlet silk is attached. The animal 
is killed by plunging the sword into it near 


mat—match 


the left shoulder-blade, and if the stroke is | ma&t¢h (2), * macche (2), * mache (2), & 


skilfully and 
properly given, 
death is instan- 
taneous. 

“In costly sheen 
and gaudy cloak 
array'd, 

But aJl afoot, the 
light -limb'd 
Matadore 

Stands in the cen- 
tre, eager to in- 
vade 

The lord of lowing 
herds.” 

Byron: Childe 
Harold, iv. 74. 

2. Cards: One 

of the three 

principal cards 
in the games of 
ombre and qua- 
drille, which are 
always two 
black aces and 
the deuce of spades and clubs, and the seven 
of hearts and diamonds. These are called mur- 
dering cards because they take or kill all other. 


“Now move to war her sable matadores 
In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors,” ° 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, iii, 47. 


* m&t-se-61/-6-SY, s. [Mateoocy.] 
* m&t-se-0-téch’-nié, s. [MarTrorEcuny.] 


* mat/-a-fiind, s. [Sp. matar = to kill, and 
Lat. funda = a sling.] A kind of sling. 
“That murderous sling 
The matafund.” Southey : Joan of Are, bk. viii, 


ma-ta-ma/-ta, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Chelys fimbriata, a river tortoise living 
in the stagnant pools near the Orinoco and 
Amazon. It lives on fish and small water- 
birds. Its peculiar barbules, from’their close 
resemblance to worms serve to attract fish. 
The head is depressed, wide, and triangular ; 
the nostrils prolonged into a kind of proboscis, 
the gape wide, and the jaws rounded. The 
buckler is flat and bumpy. 


match (1), * macche (1), * mache (1), s. 
{O. Fr. mesche, meiche = a wick of a candle, a 
match, from Low Lat. * myxa, myxus = a wick 
of a candle, from Gr. uv&a (mura) = the nozzle 
of a lamp; Fr. méche; Sp. & Port. mecha ; 
Ital. miccia.] 

1, Ord. Lang.: Anything which readily 
catches fire, either from a spark or by fric- 
tion, and is used for conveying, cofmmuni- 
cating, or retaining fire ; specifically, a splint 
or strip of combustible material, usually 
wood, one end of which is dipped in a com- 
position that ignites by friction. There are 
numerous varieties of matches, adapted for 
different uses, as fusees, vestas, vesuvians, &c. 

“Nor will it [the smoke of sulphur] easily light a 

candle, until that spirit be spent, and tlie flame ap- 
roacheth the match.”—Browne: Vulgar Lrrours, 

yk. vi., ch. xii, , 

2. Ord. & Mining: A slow-match consists 
of loosely-twisted hempen cord dipped in a 
solution of saltpetre and lime-water. It burns 
at the rate of one yard in three hours. A 
quick-match is cotton coated with a composi- 
tion of mealed-powder, gum, and water. 
When not confined it burns at the rate of one 
yard in thirteen seconds. Another quick- 
match is made of cotton-wick boiled in salt- 
petre aud water. Alcohol and mealed powder 
are added to the warm solution, and the wick 
left to steep for twenty-four hours. The 
match is then dried. ~~ 

“We took a piece of mateh, such as soldiers use, of 

the thickness of a man’s little finger, or somewhat 
thicker.”—Boyle: Works, i. 29. 

| To prime a match: To prepare the match 
so as to be easily ignitible by putting on the 
end of it some wet bruised powder, made into 
a sort of paste. 


match-box, s. A box for holding matches. 


match-cloth, s. A kind of coarse woollen 
cloth. 


match-coat, s. 
of match cloth. 


*match-cord, s. A line or cord pre- 
pared as a match. 


* match-tub, s. 

Old Ord.: A tub with a cover perforated 
with holes, in which lighted slow matches 
were hung, fire downwards, and in which 
there was water to extinguish any sparks that 
might fall from the matches, 


MATADOR, 


A large loose coat made 


. 


[A.S. mecea, ge-mecca =a comrade, a 2OMr 
panion, a spouse; Icel. maki; Sw. make 5 
Dan. mage; M. H. Ger. mach, gemach ; Dut. 
makker.) [Mare (1), s.J 
* 1, One equal, like, or similar to another; 
an equal, a companion, an associate, a mate. 
“‘Neither felowship of their matches nor feare of 
any such as are after the worldly compt accompted 

for theyr betters.”—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 1,035. 

2. One able or equal to contend or cope 
with another. 

“To force our fleet, or een a ship to gain, ; 
Asks toil, and sweat, and blood: their utmost might 
Shall find its match.” Pope: Homer; Iliad xv. 563. 

3. The bringing together of two parties 
fitted or suited for each other: as— 
(1) A competition or contest for victory im 
strength, skill, or science. 
“Well known in many a warlike match before.” 
Drayton. Barons’ Wars, 
(2) Union by marriage. 
“If John marries Mary, and Mary alone, 
"Tis a very good match between Mary and John.” 
Cowper: Mary & John. 
4, One to be married or to be gained in 
marriage ; a consort. 


“* Should I tell the ladies so Gisposeds 
They'd get good matches ere the season closed.” 
Whitehead: Creusa. (Epil) 


* 5, A bargain. 


“There I have had another bad match.”—Shakesp. : 
Merchant of Venice, iii. 1. 


*6. An agreement, an appointment, an 
arrangement. 

“The hour is fixed, the match is made.”—Shakesp. ¢ 

Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2. 
*@ A set match; A conspiracy. 
“They should think this a set match betwixt the 
brethren.”—Byp. Hall ; Contempt. ; Aaron's Censer. 
match-boarding, matched-hboard- 
ing, s. 

Carp. : Boards provided with tongues and 
grooves on the respective edges, so as to 
drive together and make a tight-joint. Used 
in siding, flooring, and for tight-cases. When 
each board is beaded in front on the edge 
where the groove is, the lining is properly 
called matched and beaded boarding. 


match-gearing, s. 
Gearing : Two cog-wheels of equal diametc» 
geared together. 


match-hook, s. A double hook or pair 
of hooks in which one portion forms a mousing 
for the other. 


match-planes, s. pl. <A pair of planes: 
making a tongue and groove respectively, the 
former to fit the latter. Used in making 
tight joints on meeting edges of boards. Ad- 
justable match-planes have moving fences to 
determine the distance of the tongue or the 
groove from the working edges of the re- 
spective boards. For varying widths of 
grooves and tongues different irons are used 


match-plate, s. 

Found.: A plate upon the opposite sides: 
of which the halves of a pattern are placed 
correspondingly, to facilitate the operation of 
moulding. The plate is placed between the 
parts ofa flask, rammed up from both sides, and 
removed, allowing the parts to come together. 


match-wheel, s.. A cog-wheel adapted 
to mesh into or work with another. 
match (1), v.t. [Marcu (1), s.] To purify, 
as vessels, by burning a match in them, 


match (2), * mache, v.t. &i. [Matec (2), 3.) 


A. Transitive: 
1. To bea match for or to be equal to; to 
equal ; to be able to compete with. , 
“A wretch whose sorrows matched my own.” 
Scott: Rokeby, iv. 23, 
2. To compare as equal; to put forward ag 
a match or equal. 

“The Shepherd’s Kalendar in Spenser is not to be 
matched in any modern language.”—Pryden: Du- 
fresnoy. 

3. To oppose as equal ; to set against or put: 
forward as an equal in contest. 
“ Eternal might 
To match with their inventions they p aneer 
So easy.” Milton: P. L., vi. 681, 
4, To oppose as a match or equal ; to cons 
tend against as a match. 
“[The] shame of being matched by such a foe.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, exe. 
5. To suit; to make to harmonize or accord. 


“So well was matched the tartan s 
With heathbell dark and prucbetien eG 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, iii, $1. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé,.wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pét, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, », oe =6; ey=4; qu = kw. 


& Ho suit, to accommodate, to proportion. 
“ Let poets match their i 
ma whet to <a Lmaytee 


be To marry ; to give in marriage. 
'0 match iny friend 8: daughter.” 

‘Shakeyp, : pat rtp am ii 1. 
8, To join in any way ; to combine, to unite, 
couple. 

“A sharp wit matched with too blunt a will.” 

2 Love's Labour's Lost, il, 

B. Iniransitive : 


* 1, To be united in marriage ; to marry. 


“ Matching more for wanton lust than honour.” 
Shakesp. > 3 Henry V/., iil, & 


2. To be of equal or like size, figure, quality 
&c.; to agree, to tally, to correspond : as, 
These colours match, 2 , 


tmatch’-a-ble, a. [Enzg. match (2), v. ; -able.} 
1, Equal, suitable; fit to be placed in com- 
| ger or competition ; comparable; fit to 
joined or matched, 
‘| Followed by the ition to or with 
before an objec, Pan 
“ Matchadle either to Semiramis... 
Or to Hypsiphil.” Spenser: F. Q., IL. x. 56. 
2. Correspondent. 

“Those at land that are not matchable with any 
Hana nowhere Guin he daape pte ot fe sa 
Woodward: Nat. Hist. ee ic 

Be torte s. [Eng. matchable ; 
~ness.} The quality or state of being match- 
able ; correspondence, 


matched, pa. par. ora, [Marcn (2), v.] 


renee s. [MatcH-BoaRp- 
ING. 


mat¢ch’-ér, s. [Eng. match @), v.; -er.] One 
who matches, 


mat-chét, s. (Sp. machete] A knife used 
for cutting sugar-canes ; a machete. 
“ ti 
of mutcohet kulven, of m peculiar pattern, wood th the 
s -CALES ‘udies.”—., 
_ Ghrontele, May 35, 1857. = 
match '-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Marten (2), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). j 
C. As subst.: The act of providing with a 
match ; suiting or accommodating. 
matching-machine, s. A wood-planing 
michine which tongues and grooves the re- 
spective edges of a board. 


matching-plane, s. [(Matcn-pPLave.] 


match’-léss, * match-lesse, a. [Eng. 
match (2), 8. ; -less.] 
1. Having ng match or equal; unequalled, 
unrivalled, incomparable, 


“ Warring in heaven against heaven's matchless King.” 
" ‘es witton ? P Lay IV. Ale 


*2. Not matched or paired ; unlike. 


'-léss-ly, adv. (Eng. matchless; -ly.] 
In a matchless manner or degree; in a manner 
or degree not to be matched or equalled. 


’-léss-néss, s. (Eng. matchless ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being matchless ; in- 
comparability. 


*match-lock, s. [Eng. match, and lock.) 

1. The old form of gun-lock which pre- 
ceded the wheel-lock and the flint-lock. It 
had a match which was presented to the prim- 
ing, whence its name. 


2. A musket fired by means of a match, 


matgh-mak-ér (1), s. [Eng. match (1), s., 
arid maker.) One who makes matches for 
burning. 


match’-mak-ér (2), s. [Eng. match (2), 8., 
and making.J One who contrives or arranges 
marriages. 


mateh’-mak-ing, a. &s, (Eng. match (2), 

3., and making.) 

A. As adj.: Anxious or trying to arrange 
marriages ; as, ma: ing mothers. 

B. As subst. : The act or practice of arrang- 
ing marriages. 


mate (1), s. [A corruption of Mid. Eng. make 
=a companion, » mate; A.S. gemaca, maca 
= amate; cogn. with Icel. maki; Sw. make ; 
Dan. magé; O. Sax. gi-maho; O. Dan. maet ; 
Dut. maat.] [MAKE, s.] 


boil, béy; pout, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, 


matchable—matorialism 


I. Ordinary Language: 
1. One who ordinarily associates with 
another ; a companion, an associates, 


“It seemed, like me, to want a mate, 
But was not half so desolate.” 
Byron ; Prisoner of Chillon, x. 


2. A suitable companion ; a match. 
*3, A husband or wife, 


“Thou hast no unkind mate to grieve theo.” 
Shakesp. ; Comedy of Errors, il. 1. 


4. One of a pair of birds or animals which 
associate for the propagation and care of 
young. 


“The turtle to her mate hath told her tale.” 
J Surrey: Restless State of a Lover. 
Il. Nautical: 


1, An officer in a merchant vessel, whose 
duty is to assist the captain. In large ships 
there are three mates, called respectively, 
first, second, and third mates or officers. 

*2. Generally, a subordinate officer; an 
assistant : as, a surgeon's mate. 


mate (2), s. [Mate (2), v.] 

Chess: The state of the kin 
check, and cannot get out of it by moving 
himself, or by interposing a piece between him- 
self and the checking piece, or by taking it. 
The player whose king is in such a position 
loses the game, [CHECKMATE (1), 8.; STALE- 
MATE.) 


ma’-té (3), s. [Maté comes from the language 
of the Incas, and = calabash. Paraguay-tea 
was at first'called yerva do maté, and then the 
name maté came to signify the plant, and its 
dried leaves. (Encyc. Brit.)] 
Bot. : The Brazilian name for Ilex paraguen- 
sis, [PARAGUAY-TEA.] 


mate (1), v.t. & i. [MatTE(), s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To match ; to marry. 
“If she be mated with an equal husband.” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, 1, 1, 
2. To match one’s self against ; to oppose 
as a natch or equal. 


“T, i th’ way of loyalty and truth, 
Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can be.” 
Shakesp. > Henry VIIL,, tii, 2 


*3. To vie with ; to reach to. 
“ Tall ash, and taller oak that mates the skies.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic ii. 93. 
* B, Intrans.: To match one’s self ; to pair, 
to associate, 


mate (2), v.t. & i. [Pers. shah mah = the king 

is dead ; mdt = he is dead, from Arab, mdta= 
he died; Turk. & Pers, mdt = astonished, 
amazed, perplexed.) 

A, Transitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To confound, to paralyze, to 
stupefy, to astound, to appal, to crush. 

“Not mad, but mated ; how, I do not know,” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, il, 2. 

2. Chess: To checkmate (q.v.). 

*B. Intrans.: To be confounded, astounded, 
or paralyzed, 


*mate, a. [0. Fr. mat; Ital. matto = mad, 
fond.] Confounded, astounded, paralyzed, 
dejected. [Mare (2), v.] 

“ When he saw them so piteous and so mate.” 
Chaucer ; C. 7'., 958, 
mit-é-cér-ic, o. [Eng. &c. maté, and ceric.) 

(See the compound.) 


mateceric-acid, s. 

Chem, : An acid obtained from the wax of 
the Yerba maté (Ilex paraguayensis). It is a 
white substance, having acid properties, solu- 
ble in ether and in boiling alcohol, and melting 
at 105°-110°. Its sp. gr. is 0°8151 at 26°. 


*mate’-léss, a. [Eng. mate (1), 8. ; -less.] 
Without a mate or companion ; solitary, de- 
serted. 


“ Daughter too divine as woman to be noted, 
Spouse of only death in mateless maidenhood.” 


A, 0, Swinburne: Athens, 
*mAt’-6-lote, s. 


when he is in 


{Fr., from matelot = a 
sailor.] A dish of food composed of many 
kinds of fish. 


* miit-S-dl-6-£Y, * mAt-x2-dI’-0-8Y, s. 
Fr. matéologie, from Gr, paratodoyia (matato- 
logia), from pdracos (mataios) = foolish, and 

Adyos (logos) = a discourse.) A vain, useless, 
or unprofitable discourse or inquiry. 


“The bead-roll of mat@ology embodied in the extract 
here given.” —Hati : Modern English, p, 87. 


*miAt-é-0-téch ny, *mat-s9-o-tech-nie, 
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s. [Br. matéeotechnie, from Gr. paraorexyvla 
(reatatotech atte from parasos (mataios) = fool- 
sh, and réxvy (techné) = an art.) An unpro- 
fitable or useless science, 
“Such pract: asarle mateo 
technie.”—2 Moet of eaten cen vert. p- & 
ma’-tér, s. [Lat. = a mother,] 
+1. Ord. Lang. : Mother. (Slang.) 


2. Anat. ; [DURA MATER, PIA MATER]. 
* mater-aceti, s. 
Bot. : The Vinegar-plant (q.v.). 


ma-tér’-i-a, s. [Lat.] Matter, substance, 
materia medica, s. 


1, A general term for the different medicines 
employed for curative purposes; a list ef 
remedies, [MEpIctneE.] 

2, A description of the several material 
substances employed for curative purposes 
with an Paerien into their modes of 
operation, and their effects upon the human 
frame. It includes both Pharmacy, or Pharma- 
cology, and Therapeutics. 


ma-tér’-i-al, *ma-tér’-i-all, a.&s. (Fr. 
materiel, from Lat. materialis = material, 
from materia, materies = matter (q.v.); Sp. 
material; Ital, materiale.) 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Of or pertaining to matter; consisting of 
matter; corporeal, substantial, not spiritual. 

“The elements were good enough to confine their 

hostility to the mere material fabric of the ship."— 
Times, Nov. 10, 1875. 

2. Pertaining to, connected with, or con- 
cerning the physical nature of man, as dis- 
tinguished from the moral or religious nature ; 
relating to bodily or worldly wants or inter- 
ests : as, the material well-being of a person. 

3. Important, momentous, essential ; of 
moment or importance ; having a bearing or 
influence ; weighty. 

“ That were too long their infinite contents 


Here to record, ne much materivil. 
Spenser: F. Q., IL x. 74 
*4, Full of matter; sensible; having sense 
or ideas, 


“What thinks material Horace of his learning?” 
Ben Jonson; Poetaster, v. 4 


II. Logic: Pertaining to the matter or es- 
sence of a thing, not to the form. 

B, As substantive: 

1. Anything consisting of or containing the 
fundamental properties of matter; the sub- 
stance or matter of which anything is made, 
or constituted: as, Rags are the material of 
paper. (Frequently used in the plural.) 

2. (Pl.): The matter or subject on which a 
discourse, treatise, or any production of the 
mind or talent is founded or constructed. 

“Concerning the materials of seditions,”"—Sacon: 

Essays ; Of Seditions, 

1. Raw material : Material in its natural 
state, or unmanufactured. 

2. Strength of materials: The power by 
which any substance, as a rod, beam, chain, 
rope, &c., resists any effort to destroy the 
cohesion of its parts. There are four distinct 
strains to which every hard body may be ex- 
posed, and which are—first, a body may be 
pulled or torn asunder by a stretching force, 
applied in the direction of its fibres, as in the 
case of ropes, stretchers, king-posts, tie-beams, 
&c. ; secondly, it may be broken across by a 
transverse strain, or by a force acting either 

verpendicularly or obliquely to its length, as 
- the case of levers, joists, &e. ; thirdly, it 
may be crushed bya force acting in the direct- 
tion of its length, asin the case of pillars, 
osts, and truss-beams; fourthly, it may be 
Ewisted or wrenched by a force acting ina 
circular direction, as in the case of an axle of 
a wheel. 


* ma-tér’-i-al, v.t. [MaTertaL, a.) To make 
material ; to materialize, 
“T believe that the whole frame of a beast doth 
rish, and is left in the same state after death as 
Before it was materialed unto life,”—Browne. Religio 
Medici, § 37. 
ma-tér’-i-al-ism, s. [Eng. material ; -ism.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
* 1, Matter; material bodies collectively, 
2. In the same sense as IT. 
3. The tendency to devote care and time to 
the material nature, and its interests and 
wants, to the neglect of the spiritual nature. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, agL 
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materialist—mathesis 


— 


II. Hist. & Philos.: The system of philo- 
sophy which regards Mind as a function of 
matter; the mechanical theory of the Uni- 
verse. The first traces of materialism as a 
system are to be founa in the atomistic 
philosophy of Leucippus and Democritus, 
which sought to comprehend all pheno- 
mena as products of matter and motion 
alone. Next in order comes the Epicurean 
School; but Epicurus differed from Demo- 
eritus in ascribing to the atoms a certain 
power of individual or arbitrary self-determi- 
nation (Cic., de Nat. Deor., i. 24, 25). From 
this time a supernatural element may be said 
to havé found a place in every philosophical 
system till the seventeenth century, since 
which time materialism has again come to the 
front. Gassendi (1592-1655) sought to com- 
bine Epicureanism with Christian theology ; 
but F. A. Lange (Gesch. des Materialismus, 
p. 118) does not scruple to call him ‘‘the re- 
newer in modern times of systematic mate- 
rialism.” In England, Hobbes (1588-1679) 
accepted materialisin as the foundation of his 
theory (Lewes: Hist. Phil., ii. 234), and was 
followed by Hartley (1704-1757), and still later 
by Priestley (1733-1804), who, like Gassendi, 
sought to combine materialism with Chris- 
tianity. In France the System of Nature of 
Holbach (1723-1789) was the greatest produc- 
tion of materialist philosophy in the eighteenth 
century. In Germany, in the present day 
materialism has many champions, men dis- 
tinguished for physical—and especially biolo- 
gical—research standing in the foremost ranks. 
Moleschott, combating Liebig, comes to the 
conclusion: ‘‘No matter without force; no 
force without matter” (Der Kreislauf des Lebens, 
F 862). Vogt followed with Bilder aus dem 

hierleben. Rudolph Wagner, an opponent of 
materialism, proposed at the Gottingen Con- 
gress of Physiologists to discuss the question 
of a ‘‘special soul substance.” The challenge 
was accepted, but no discussion took place, 
and the Deutsches Musewm (Nov. 16, 1854, 
p. 755) states ‘“‘that among five hundred per- 
sons present, not one single voice was raised 
in favour of the spiritualistic philosophy.” 
Wagner appealed to a wider public in his 
Glauben und Wissen, to which Vogt replied in 
a pamphlet, distinguished rather by sarcasm 
than argument: Kohlerglaube und Wissen- 
schaft. To this succeeded Biichner’s Kraft 
und Stoff, which, according to Lewes (Hist. 
Phil., ii. 752) was ‘‘ for a time the best-abused 
book in Europe. The chief opponents of the 
outburst of materialism in Germany were 
Wagner, Lotze, and Fichte. 

“ Atheism may be termed Materialism in its naked, 
and not its transcendental sense, Materialism in its 
transcendental sense may indeed be imagined to be 
Universal Existence without beginning or end; but 


then this form of Materialism is in reality Pantheism.” 
—History of Pantheism, ii. 276. 


ma-tér’i-al-ist, s.& a. [Eng. material; -ist.] 
A, As substantive: 
1, One who holds the principles of any 
system of materialism. 
“The ‘free-thinking’ antagonist of free-thinking 
materialists.”"—Fraser: Berkeley, p. 100. 
2. One whose care is for his material rather 
than his mental or moral interest. 
B. As adj.: Pertaining to materialism ; 
materialistic. 


“ The materialist view is quite as imperfect as the 
ae view.”"—G, H. Lewes: Hist. Phil. (1880), 
vr he 


ma-tér-i-_al-ist’-ic, ma-tér-i_al-ist’-ic- 
al,a. [Eng. materialist ; -ic, -ical.] Relating 
to or partaking of the nature of materialism. 


“* We object to the decidedly sensational and almost 
materialistic texture of the work,”—Brit. Quarterly 
Review, vol. lvii. (1873), p. 301. 


ma-ter-i-al-1-ty, s. [Fr. matérialité, as if 
from a Lat. materialitas; Ital. materialita ; 
Sp. materialidad. } 


1. The quality or state of being material, 
er consisting of matter; material existence ; 
@orporeity. 

“Nor had compacted earth, nor rock, nor stone, 

Nor gross materiality been known,” 

Byrom; An Epistle to a Gentleman in the Temple. 

+2. The quality of being material or im- 
portant; importance, moment, weight: as, 
the materiality of evidence. 


ma-ter’-i-al-ize, v.t. (Eng. material ; -ize.] 

1. To reduce or bring to a state of matter 

or material existence; to invest with matter 
or corporeity ; to make material. 


“By this means [the invention of letters] we mate- 
rialize our ideas, and make them as lasting as the ink 
and paper, their vehicles.”"—Guardian, No. 172. 


2. To consider or explain by the laws or 
rules which are appropriate or peculiar to 
matter. ; 

3. To cause to assume a character appro- 
priate to material things; to occupy with 
material instead of moral or religious interests. 


ma-tér-i-_al-iz-ing, «. [Eng. materializ(c) ; 
-ing.] Directed or tending towards mate- 
rialism. 
ma-tér’-i-al-ly, adv. [Eng. material ; -ly.] 
“4. In a material manner or state; in the 
state of matter. 
2. In substance, not in form only ; essen- 
tially. 
3. In a material or important manner or 
degree ; essentially, importantly. 


“ All this concerneth the customs of the Irish very 
materially : as well to reform those which are evil, 
as to confirm and continue those which are good.”— 
Spenser: State of Ireland. 


ma-tér’-i-al-néss, s. [Eng. material ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being material ; mate- 
riality, importance. 


* ma-tér-i_ar’-i_an, s. [Lat. materiarius = 
pertaining to matter; materia = matter.) A 
materialist. 


* ma-ter’i-ate, a. & s. [Lat. materiatus, pa. 
par. of materio = to construct of matter, from 
materia = matter.] 

A. As adj.: Constructed or composed of 
matter. 
“The most ponderous and materiate amongst 
metalles.”"—Bucon: Nat. Hist., § 326. 
B. As subst.: A substance or thing com- 
posed of matter ; a material substance. 


*ma-tér-i-a-téd, a. [Lat. materiatus.] The 
same as MATERIATE (q.V.). 


* ma-tér-i-#-tion, s. [Lat. materiatio, from 
materiatus, pa. par. of materio = to construct 
of materials.] The act or process of forming 
matter, 


“Creation is the production of all things out of no- 
thing; a formation not only of matter but of form, 
and a materiation even of matter itself."—Browne ; 
Vulgar Errour bk, vi., ch. i 


ma-té’-ri-€l, s. [Fr.] [Marerray.] That 
which, in a complex system, constitutes the 
materials or instruments employed, as dis- 
tinguished from the personnel, of men em- 
yor thus the baggage, arms, provisions, 
c., of an army are its matériel, as distin- 
guished from the men, who constitute the 
personnel ; so also the buildings, libraries, 
apparatus, &c., of a college, as distinguished 
from the professors and officers. 


*ma-teér’-i-_oiss, a. [Lat. materi(a); Eng. adj. 
suff. -ous.] The same as MATERIAL, a. (q.v.). 


ma-tér-nal, * ma-tér-nall, a. (Fr. ma- 
ternel, from Low Lat. maternalis, from Lat. 
maternus = motherly, from mater = a mother ; 
Sp. & Port. maternal ; Ital. maternale.] Of or 
pertaining to a mother ; becoming or befitting 
a mother; motherly. 
“‘TShe] long his loss with tears maternal mourned.” 
Hoole: Orlando Furioso, i. 
ma-tér’-nal-ly, adv. [Eng. maternal; -ly.] 
In a maternal or motherly manner; like a 
mother, 


ma-tér’-ni-ty, s. [Fr. maternité, from Lat. 
maternitatem, acc. of maternitas, from maternis 
= maternal ; Ital. maternita ; Sp. maternidad.] 
The quality, state, condition, or relation of a 
mother. 
“Her charity was the cause of her maternity.”— 
Parthene Sacre (1633), p. 47. 
maternity -hospital, s. 
hospital. 


mate’-ship, s. [Eng. mate (1); -ship.] Com- 
panionship., 


A lying-in 


“T sat among them equally 
In fellowship and mateship, as a child.” 
E. B. Browning « Aurora Leigh, vii. 


mat’-fél-on, s. [Wel. madjelen.] 
Bot.: A plant, Centawrea nigra ; knapweed. 


*math, *mathe, s. [A.S. meth, math, from 
mawan = to mow.) A mowing; a crop 
gathered by mowing. (Chiefly in composition, 
as aftermath.) 


“The first mowing thereof for the king’s use, is 
wont to be sooner than the common mathe.”—Bp, 
Hall; Hard Texts ; Amos vii. 


MaAath’-a-rins, s. pl. [See def.] 
Church Hist.: An order of friars, founded 


ma&th-é-mAt'-ic-al-ly, adv. 


* math’-ér, s. 
*ma-thés, s. 


i SUE EEE 


by St. John of Matha in the thirteenth cen- 
tury for the redemption of Christian captives 
[TRINITARIAN, II.] 


mith-é-mat-ic-al, t math-e-mat-ic, a. 


&s. [Fr. mathématique, from Lat. mathemati- 
cus; Gr. pabquatixds (mathématikos) = belong- 
ing to the sciences, mathematical, from 
pdOnua (mathéma), genit. waPqparos (mathe- 
matos)= that which is learnt, alesson, science; 
pavOdve (manthand) = to learn; Ital. & Sp. 
matematico. } 

A, As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to mathematics. 

“ Solving problems mathematic.” 
Byron: Granta. 

2. According to the rules or principles of 
mathematics ; theoretically precise or accurate. 

“very single argument should be managed as @ 

mathematical demonstration.” —Locke« Human Under- 
standing, § 7. 

3. A term employed to denote the school of 
philosophy more generally known as the 
Pythagorean (q.v.), from the fact that its 
method was -purely deductive, and its ten- 
dency towards the consideration of abstrac- 
tions as the only true materials of science. 

“Hence the name not unfrequently given to that 

School of the Mathematical.”"—G. H. Lewes: Hist. 
Philos, (1880), i. 28. 

4] Mosheim applies the name ‘‘mathematical 
philosophy ” to that of Gassendi and his suc- 
cessors, aS distinguished from the metaphy- 
sical philosophy of Descartes. The name is 
unhappily chosen; for, while the method of 
mathematics is deductive, all who use the in- 
ductive method are claimed as cultivators of 
the mathematical philosophy. (Mosheim: 
Church Hist. (ed. Reid), pp. 735, 736, 813.) 


* B. As subst. : A mathematician. 


[Eng. mathe- 
matical ; -ly.) Ina mathematical manner ; ac- 
eording to the rules or principles of mathe- 
matical science ; with mathematical certainty. 


“ The correctness of the solution is as mathematically 
certain, as the truth of any property of the triangle.” 
—Stewart : Of the Human Mind, vol. ii., ch. ii., § 3. 


ma&th-€-ma-ti-cian, s. [Fr. mathématicien, 


from Lat. mathematicus ; Gr. padnuwatiKds 
(mathématikos) = mathematic (q.v.).] One 
who is versed or skilled m mathematical 
science. 


“ Mathematicians, among the Romans, were, for 
some time, specially meant of astrologers, or 8! 
prophets.""—Grew : Cosmo, Sacra, p. 327. 


math-é-mat’-ics,* math’-6-mat’-icks, s. 


[In Ger. mathematik ; Fr. mathématique ; Ital. 
matematica ; Lat. mathesis = (1) learning, (2) 
mathematics; Gr. wdOnors (mathésis) = learn- 
ing, science ; pa@ecy (mathein) = to learn, 
2nd aor. inf. of pavOdve (manthand) = to learn. ] 
The science which treats of all kinds of quan- 
tity which can be numbered or measured. It 
is divided into Pure, Abstract, or Speculative, 
and Mixed, Concrete, or Practical. Pure 
mathematics investigates the properties of 
abstract numbers and magnitudes. Mixed or 
Practical mathematics applies the knowledge 
thus acquired to practical matters. Pure 
mathematics is divided into Arithmetic, or the 
Science of Numbers, and Geometry, or the 
science which measures figured extension, 

“T have mentioned mathematicks as a way to settle 
in the mind an habitof reasoning closely and in train.” 
—Locke’: Human Understanding, § 7. 

4 The names of sciences, such as mathe- 
matics, physics, mechanics, optics, metaphysics, 
&c., though in appearance plural, are treate 
as singular nouns. Some, indeed, are found 
in Mid, English in a singular form, as mathe- 
matike (Chaucer), mechanic (Gower), &c., and 
we still retain a large number of such names 
in a singular form, as arithmetic, logic, rhetoric, 
music, Sc. The plural form was probably 
adopted to indicate the complex nature of the 
ideas expressed. 


[MAppDER.] 


[Corrupted from Lat. anthemis 
(q-v.).] 
Bot.: A kind of wood-chamomile. 


Ains- 
worth.) i 


*ma-theé’-sis, * ma-the-sy, s. [Gr, from 


maGety (mathein), 2nd aor. inf. of pavOdve 
(manthano) = to learn, to understand.] Learn- 
ing or science in general; especially mathe- 
matical science. 
“‘ After he set vp a great scole at Cauntorbury of al 
Mmaner of scyences, as rhetorick, logyck, phylosophy, 


mathesy, astrologi, geometrye, arithmeti 
musicke.”—Bale ; ‘English vahenl ee eticke, and 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, 2, «= @; ey=a; qu= Kw 


* mat-hook, 8. [Marroox.] 


mat -i 8. ., &C. 0); suff. -in 
(chem. } [Bng., &c. matic(o) ; 

Chem. : A yellowish-brown substance, ex- 
tracted from the matico (Piper angustifoliwm). 
Jt is soluble in water and alcohol, insoluble 
in ether. It has a disagreeable odour, and 
extremely bitter taste. Its aqueous solution 
yields a yellow precipitate with potash and 
with ammonia. 


maAt’-i-co (1), s. [Maraco.] 


mn-ti-co (2), s. [The Spanish name of Piper 
cangustifolium,] 

Botany : 

1. An astringent plant, supposed to be 
Artanthe ) t; called also Piper angusti- 
Jolium. It is applied in leaf or as fine powder 
to stop hemorrhage from wounds or leech- 
bites; sometimes also an infusion is taken 
internally. 

2, The name given in Peru to Rupatoriwm 
spre, a sa of quite different qualities 

m those of No. 1. 

3. Walteria glomerata, which furnishes a 
drug like that yielded by No. 1. 

matico-leaves, s. p/. 

Pharm,: The leaves of Matico (2), 1. They 
are from two to eight inches long. 


matico-oil, s. 

Chem.: An oil obtained from the leaves of 
Piper angustifolium by distillation in presence 
of water. It is heavier than water, pale-green 
in colour, has a strong odour, and persistent 
ecamphorous taste. Itis soluble in ether, and 
otaees he earmine-coloured liquid with oil of 

‘trio’ 


matico-stearoptene, s. 

Chem. : A crystalline substance which sepa- 
rates from the volatile oil of matico, when it 
ge toa few degrees below 0°. It melts at 

-* matin (1), a. & s. (Fr. matin = (a.) belong- 
ing to the morning, (s.) morning, from Lat. 
matutinus = belonging to the morning, from 
Matuta = the goddess of Dawn and Morning : 
Ital. mattino = morning.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to the morning; 

-Matutinal. , 
ad jt and of epee last, arose 
x Sinanacesime =F, P. L., vil 450. 

B, As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Morning, dawn. 

“The glow-worm shews the matin to be near.” 

Shakesp. 


: Hamlet, 1. 5. 

2. A morning-song. 
“ And crop-full out of door he flings, 
Ere the ad soe Bie eee Tae 
on: 


Il. Eccles. : (Marrs). 


ma’-tin (2), s. (Fr.] 

Zool.: Canis laniarius. A dog considered 
by the French to be the progenitor of all 
breeds that resemble, and yet cannot be classed 
with, the greyhound. It is rather a species 
in which are included a variety of dogs. The 
head is elongated, the forehead fiat, the ears 
pendulous towards the tips ; colour, yellowish 
fawn. It is commonly employed in ce as 
a sheep-dog and watch-dog. (Youatt.) 


mit’-in-al, a. [Eng. matin ; -al.] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to the 
morning or matins ; matutinal. 

2. Geol. : An epithet distinguishing the 
third series of the Appalachian Paleozoic 
strata, and intended to express the morning 
period of the Paleozoic day. The New York 
titles of the Matinal strata are Trenton Lime- 
stone, and Hudson River Slate Group; the 
nearest British equivalents are the Llandeilo 
and Bala rocks of the Cambrian series. Maxi- 
mum thickness 2,500 feet. The highest a, ot 
isms hitherto found are some trilobites, cephal- 
opods, and molluses. (Prof. H. D. Rogers. 

logy of Pennsylvania.) 
ma’-ti-neé, s. [Fr., from matin =the morn- 
ing.) An entertainment or reception given or 
held early in the day. 
mating, t mat- *mat-_ynes, * mat- 
s. pl. (Fr. matines, from Lat. matutine 
(hore) = (the hours) of the morning; Port. 
matinas ; Sp. maitines.) 


LD’ Allegro. 


os en en 
; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; g0, 
oa ape ape -tion, -sion = shiin; - tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, 


mathook—matrimonially 


I. Literally & Eccles, : 

1. Anglican: The daily office of Morning 
Prayer, It is composed in of the pre- 
Reformation offices of Matins and Lauds. [2.] 

2. Roman: The first portion of the Divine 
Office [Orricr, §]], with which Lauds are 
usually associated. On Sundays and double 
feasts matins have three nocturns ; on simple 
feasts and week-days, one nocturn (q.v.). Haster 
and Pentecost have each only one nocturn, 
with three psalms, After private prayer ver- 
sicles and responses are recited ; the invita- 
tory palin follows. In the first nocturn are 
said three psalms on feast days, twelve when 
the office is of the Sunday, and three lessons 
from Scripture ; the second and third nocturns 
have each three psalms, and the lessons are 
chosen from the patristic writings for the se- 
cond, and from some commentary on the gospel 
of the day for the third nocturn. On feasts of 
Saints the lections of the second nocturn are 
usually biographical. Lauds consist of five 
psalms, the little chapter, a hymn, the canti- 
cle Benedictus, collect, and commemorations, 
if any. 

t IL. Fig. : A morning song. 


“The merry larke her mattins s: aloft.” 
Spenser : Epithalamion, 
*mat-ire, * mat-ere, s. [Marter, s.] 


mat’-léck-ite, s. [Named after the place 
near which it was found, Matlock; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A tetragonal mineral occurring in 
erystals of.a tabular habit. Cleavage, basal, 
imperfect. Hardness, 2°5 to 3; sp. gr. 7°21; 
lustre, adamantine ; colour, yellowish ; trans- 
parent. Compos. : oride of lead, 55°5; 
oxide of lead, 44°5, corresponding with the 
formula, PbCl+PbO. Occurs with cromford- 
ite at an old mine near Cromford, Derbyshire. 
The mineral is stated also to have occurred 
as a sublimation product after the eruption of 
Vesuvius in 1858. 


* m&t/-rass, s. [Fr. matras=an arrow, a 
javelin, a matrass, from Lat. materis, mataris, 
matara =a Celtic javelin, a pike, so called 
from its long, straight, narrow neck.] 

1. Chem. : A glass vessel with a long neck, 
a rounded body, and sometimes furnished with 
atubulure. It is used for distilling and di- 
gesting. 

2. Hort.: A similarly shaped glass vessel 
used to protect flowers from the sun, rain, &c. 


“ Protect from violent storms, and the too parching 
darts of the sun, your bed tulips and ranuncu- 
eee covering them with matrasses,"—Zvelyn : Kalen- 


* mat-ress, s. [MaTrTRzss.] 

méa-tri-arch’-al, «. [Formed from Lat. mater 
=a mother, on analogy of patriarchal (q.v.).] 
Reckoning kinship on the female side. 


“ Those earlier ods of civilization in which the 
matriarchal ietpoinie was still in force.’—Nature, 


June 2%, 1896, p. 186, 


m&t-ri-car-i-a, ». [Lat. matrix (genit. ma- 
tricis) = the womb; from its being formerly 
used in uterine complaints.) 

Bot.: A genus of composites, sub-tribe 
Chrysanthemes#. The heads are yellow, the 
ray, if any exist, white, the florets of the ray 
conspicuously ligulate, those of the disc 
terete, the achenes of both the ray and the 
dise angled, the epigynous dise large. From 
the Eastern Hemisphere ; seventy are known. 
Two are European: Matricaria Chamomilla 
(Wild Chamomile), of the sub-genus Matri- 
earia, and M. imodora (Corn Chamomile), of 
the sub-genus Pyrethrum. The first has 
aromatic Fipinnatifid leaves and a five-ribbed 
fruit. Itis the Wild Chamomile. It is found 
wild or a colonist in Britain, occurring also 
in continental Europe and Asia. On distilla- 
tion it yields an essential oil, which is power- 
fully anti-spasmodic. The second was for- 
merly called Pyrethrwm imodorum. It is 
common. M. Parthenium (Feverfew) is a cul- 
tivated variety. 

matricaria-camphor, s. 

Chem. : CypHyg0. A camphor isomeric with 
laurinol, obtained from the oil of feverfew 
(Matricaria Partheniwn). It resembles lauri- 
nol in all but its optical properties, 


* ma/-trige, s. [Marrrx.] 


mat’ -ri-gid-al, a. [Eng. matricid(e) ; -ai.] 
Pertaining to matricide, 
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mé&t’-ri-cide, s. (Fr. = mother-killing, from 

Lat. mastoid = murderer of a mother ; mater 
(genit. matris)=a mother, and ceedo (in compoa, 
-cido) = to kill ; matricidiwm. =the murder of 
one’s mother ; Ital. & Sp. mutricidio.} 

1, One who kills or murders his or her 
mother, 

2. The killing or murder of a mother. 


“Nature compensates the death of the father by the 
matricide and murder of the mother.” —BSrowne : Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iil., ch. xvii. 


mat’-ri-cite, 5. [Lat. matric =the mother 
stone of another mineral ; suff, -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A mineral occurring in erystalline 
fibrous masses with concentric structure, in- 
cluding crystals of spodiosite (q.v.), at the 
Kran mines, Wermland, Sweden. ardness, 
8 to 4; sp. gr. 2°53; lustre, pearly ; colour, 
gray; feel greasy. Compos.: silica, 33°99; 
Magnesia, 87°96; lime, 5°64; alumina, 1°33; 
protoxide of iron, 1°82; protoxide of mangan- 
ese, 0°47 ; soda, 0°98 ; water, 17°81. 


*ma-tric-u-la,s. [Lat. =a register.] [Ma- 
TRICULATE, a.) A register, a roll. 


“His name occurs not in the matricula, only that of 
John Sherley, a Sussex man, and the son of a Gent. 
matriculated as a member of that hall, in 1582, aged 
14."— Wood: Athene Oxon., vol. i. 


ma-tric—u-late, v.t.& i. [MarTRIcuLaTE, a.* 
Ital. matricolare ; Sp. matricular.} 

A, Trans. : To enter in a register ; to regis- 
ter; to enrol; specif., to admit to member- 
cnet! of a body or society, and especially of a 
college or university, by enrolling the name in 

a register. 


“That every scholar . . . shall have been matricu- 
lated twenty-four calendar months at least.”—Black- 
stone: Comment., §1. (Introd.) 

B. Intrans.: To be admitted to a member- 
ship of a college or university by passing an 
examination and having one’s name enrolled 
in the register. 


*ma-tric’-u-late, a. & s. [Low Lat. ma- 
triculatus, pa. par. of matriculo = to enrol, to 
register ; Lat. matricula = a register ; dimin. 
of matrix = (1) a breeding animal, (2) a womb, 
(8) a public register. ] 

A, As adj.: Admitted or entered as mem 
ber of a body or society, and especially of « 
college or university ; matriculated. 

“To be matriculate, with ladies of astate.” 
Skelton : Crowne of Laurell. 

B. As subst.: One who is matriculated or 
enrolled as a member of a body or society, 
and especially of a college or university. 


“Suffer me in the name of the matriculates of that 
Lay pe ane KernOe to ask them some plain questions.” 
—Ar not. 


ma-tric-u-la’-tion, s, [Marricu.atTE, v.] 
The act of matriculating ; the state of being 
matriculated. 


“ A scholar absent from the university for five years, 
is struck out of the matriculation book ; and upon his 
SomntaS de novo to the university, ought to be again 
ma 


ulated.”"—Ayliffe: Parergon. 


mat-ri-moni-al, a. [Fr., from Lat. matri- 
monialis, from matrimonium = matrimony ; 
Sp. & Port. matrimonial ; Ital. matrimoniale.] 
1. Of or pertaining to marriage or wedlock ; 
connubial, nuptial, hymeneal. 
“The main article in matrimonial alliances.’ — 
Paley ; Moral Philosophy, bk. iii., ch. viii. 
* 2. Derived from marriage. 


“Tf he relied upon that title, he could be but a 
at curtes and have rather a matrimonial than om 

wer, the right remaining in queen.”—Bacon ; 
Genes vil. 


matrimonial-causes, s. pl. 

Law: Suits for the redress of injuries re- 
specting the rights of marriage. They were 
until recently a branch of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, are now exclusively cognizable in 
the Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes 
under the statute 20 & 21 Victoria, ¢. 85. 


matrimonial-crown, s. 

Scots Law & Hist.: A grant by which the 
husband of the Scottish queen acquired the 
right to assume the title of king, to have his 
uame stamped upon the coins, and to place 
his signature side by side with that of the 
queen upon all public documents. 


mat-ri-mo’-ni-al-ly, adv. [Eng. matri- 
monial ; -ly.) Ina matrimonial manner; ac- 
cording to the laws or customs of marriage ; 
as a husband or wife. 


“He is so matrimonally wedded unto his ark 
that he cannot quit the same, even on the score 
going into a religious house."—Aylife ; Parergon, 


—_ 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del, 
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® ma&t-ri-md’-ni-_ois, a. [Eng. matrimony; 
-ous.] Matrimonial. 


“ Foreseeing the miserable work that man's ignor- 
ance and pusillautinlty. would make im this matrimo- 
nious business.""—Milton - Tetrachordon. 


miat'-ri-mon-y, * mat-ri-moine, * mat- 
ri-mon-ie, * mat-ry-mon-ye,s. [O. Fr. 
matrimonie, from Lat. matrimonium, from 
mater (genit. matris) = a mother ; Sp., Port. & 
Ital. matrimonio.]} 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Marriage, wedlock ; the married state ; 
the union of man and wife for life. 
“He that joyneth his virgyn in matrymonye doith 
wel.”— Wycliffe: 1 Corinth. vii. 
*2, A wife. 
“Restore my matrimony undefiled.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Litile French Lawyer, iv. 8 
3. A game at cards. 
*4. A mixture of raisins and almonds, or 
any similar mixture. 


II. Roman Theology : One of the seven sacra- 
ments of the Roman Church, necessary for the 
community, but not for the individual, just as 
the Sacrament of Orders is necessary for the 
Church at large, but not for each individual 
Christian. Matrimony is a contract raised to 
the dignity of a sacrament. As a contract it 

’ is ‘a lawful marital union between a man and 
a woman obliging them to lifelong participa- 
tion in each other’s society ;” as asacrament, 
it “‘confers grace, sanctifying the legitimate 
union of a man andawoman.” It was defined 
as a sacrament at the Council of Trent (sess. 
xxiv.), on Nov. 11, 1553. In the ‘‘ Doctrina 
de Sacramento Matrimonii,” prefixed to the 
Canons of that session, the indissolubility of 
matrimony is said to be foreshown in Gen. ii. 
23, 24, and ratified by Christ (Matt. xix. 3-9). 
Reference is made to Eph. v. 31, 32; and it is 
asserted that ‘‘ the boly fathers, Councils, and 
the universal tradition of the Church have 
always taught that matrimony is justly to 
be reckoned among the Sacraments of the 
New Law.” 


matrimony-vine, s, 
Bot. : Lycium barbarum. 


ma-trix, * ma/-trige, s. (Lat. matria, from 
mater (genit. matris) = amother ; ¥r. matrice ; 
Ital. matrice ; Sp. matriz.] 
* 1. Anat.: The womb or uterus. 
| “That thou shalt set apart unto the Lord all that 
openeth the matrix.”—Lxodus xiii. 12. 
2. Bot.: A place where anything is gene- 
rated or formed. (Lindley.) 
3. Casting: A mould; the shape in which 
anything is formed. 


4, Coining, Type-founding, &c.: A mould 
which gives form to an object driven into it 
or hardening therein, as— 

(1) The intaglio or indented device for a 
coin, either engraved or produced from a hub 
on which the design has been produced in re- 
lief. The matrix is the mould into which a 
soft steel plug is driven, and which is to be 
used in making the die from which the coin is 
struck. 

(2) The mould in a type-founding machine 
which gives the form to the letter‘on the end 
of the type. The letter is originally engraved 
on the end of a piece of steel, which is subse- 
quently hardened, and is called a punch. The 
punch is used to impress the matrix. 

(3) The plaster mould (in intaglio) obtained 
from a form of type, and used to obtain an im- 
pression (cameo) in type-metal, known as a 
stereotype (q.v.). 

5. Dyeing: One of the five simple colours— 
black, white, red, blue, and yellow, combina- 
tions of which are used to form compound 
colours, 


6. Min., Petrol., & Geol.: The portion of 
rock in which a mineral or a fossil is em- 
bedded. 

7. Mining : The gangue or stony substance 
in which metalliferous ores are formed, asso- 
eiated, or imbedded. 

8. Odontology: The formative material from 
which teeth are developed. [Toorn.] 


9. Math.: Any rectangular arrangement of 
symbols : as 


al bl el 
a2 32 oe 
a3 63 3, 


| To be in the matrix : 


Min., Geol., &c.: To be still embedded, in- 
stead of having become detached. (Lyell.) 


matrimonious—matter 


matron, * ma-trone, s. (Fr. matrone, 
from Lat. matrona = a matron, from mater 
(genit. matris) =a mother ; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
matrona.) 

1. A married woman; espec., an elderly 
married woman; a woman of sufficient years 
to be the mother of a family, whether actually 
so or not; a woman of staid manners; the 
female head of a family. 

“‘ For thee the soldier yates the: sch arity 

2. The female head or superintendent of an 
institution ; a head nurse in a hospital. 


q Jury of matrons : 

Law: Ajury of married women empannelled 
to inquire into the truth of a plea of pregnancy 
put forward in stay of execution by a woman 
sentenced to death for treason or murder ; 
also a jury empannelled to try whether a 
widow who alleges herself to be pregnant by 
her late husband is with child, and to deter- 
mine the time of conception and the expected 
date of delivery. 


x a (age as 18), s. [Eng. matron ; 
~age. ; 
1, The quality or state of being a matron ; 
matronhood. 
2. Matrons collectively. 


“ His exemplary queen at the head of the matronage 
of this land.”"—Burke : Regicide Peace, let. i. 


*ma/-tron-al, a. [Eng. matron; -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a matron ; becoming or suit- 
able to a matron or elderly lady, or married 
woman ; grave, motherly. 


“He had heard of the beauty and virtuous beha- 
viour of the aus of Naples, the widow of Ferdinando 
the ounger, eing then of matronal years of seven 
and twenty.’—Bacon ; Henry VII, p. 218. 


*ma’-tron-hood, s. [Eng. matron; -hood.] 
The state or condition of a matron. 


ma/-tron-ize, v.t. (Eng. matron ; -ize.] 
* 1. To render matronlike. 


*92. To act as a matron or mother to; to 
chaperon. 


ma’-tron-like, a. [Eng. matron; -like.] 
Having the manners, qualities, or appearance 
of a matron ; matronly, grave, sedate. 


ma’-tron-ly, *ma-trone-ly, a. & adv. 
(Eng. matron; -ly.] * 

A. As adj.: Like a matron; gravely; hay- 
ing the manners or appearance of a matron ; 
elderly, sedate. 

“The matronly wife plucked out all the brown 
hairs, and the younger the white.’’"— L'Zstrange.- 
Fables. 

B. Asadv.: Like or becoming a matron ; 

“ and toward them full matronely did pace.” 
Spenser; F. Q., L x. 8. 
+ma&t-ro-nym ic, s. [A hybrid word, formed 
from Lat. mater =a mother, and Gr, dvoya 
(onoma) =a name.] A name derived from a 
mother or a maternal ancestor. 

“Tf it be a clear sign of exclusively female kinship 
that children should take the mother's family name, 
it is, a fortiori, a note of it that they should be called 


by a matronymic."—J. F. Me Lennan; Studies in 
Ancient Hist., p. 289, 


*ma-tross’, s. (Dut. matroos; Dan. & Sw. 
matros; Ger. matrose=a sailor.) (See ex- 
tract.) 

“* Matrosses, in the train of artillery, are a sort of 
soldiers next in degree under the gunners, who assist 
about the guns in traversing, spunging, firing, and 
Jongg: thei; they carry fitelocks, and march along 
with the store-waggons as w guard, and as assistants, 
in case a waggon should break,”—Bailey. 


matt, matte (2), s. (Ger. matt= dull, dim.; 
said of metals.] 

1. Metall. : Amass of imperfectly reduced 
metal, having impurities, mineral and metallic, 
as in the case of copper. 

2. Gilding: The dead or unburnished sur- 
face of gold, when the gold-leaf is merely 
pressed upon the size and is not rubbed with 
the burnisher. The dead appearancé of por- 
tions acts as a foil to the lustrous surface 
over which the burnisher has passed. 


*mat’-ta-chin, *m&t/-a-chin, s. [Sp. 
matachin.)] A dance in which the performers 
fenced and thrust at each other with swords, 
as in real duelling, protecting themselves with 
their bucklers ; a sword-dance. 


{| To dance a mattachin : To fight a duel. 
“Td dance a matachin with you, should make you 
: The 


sweat your best bloud for't."—Beaum. & Flet. 
Elder Brother, v. i. 


*matte (1), 5. 
matte (2), Ss. 
matt-Ed, pa. par. & a. 


mit’-ta-more, s. [Fr..matamore, from Arab. 


metmur =a ditch, a cavern, a cave.) Au 
underground repository for grain. 


[Mart (1), s.] 
(Mar (2), s.] 


(Mar, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Intertwined or interwoven like 
a mat; growing thick and close together. 


“His breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand.” = 
Longfellow: The Slave's Dream. 


matted-glass, s. 

Glass: A mode of ornamenting glass for 
windows, in which the surface is covered 
with a very fusible powder, either opaque, 
white, or tinted. This being removed in por- 
tions, the glass is fired and the composition 
fixed, giving a bright pattern on a dull ground. 
Substantially the same effect is produced by 
painting the pattern on the glass with an 
asphaltum varnish, and then etching the sur- 
face with hydrofluoric acid, By a_ similar 
process the glass bottles of the chemist have 
their labels ineffaceably inscribed. 


mit’-tér, *mat-er, *mat-ere, *mat- 


tere, *mat-ter-ie, s. [O. Fr. matiere, mat- 
ere (Fr. matiére), from Lat. materia = matter, 
materials, stuff; Sp., Port., & Ital. materia.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Body, substance; anything perceptible 
by one of the senses ; that of which the whole 
of the universe is composed. 

“Matter being a divisible substance, consistin; 
always of separable, Leh of actually separate an 
distinct parts, ‘tis plain that unless it were essentially 
conscious, in which case every particle of matter must 
consist of innumerable, separate, and distinct con 
sciousnesses, no system of it in any possible composi- 
tion or division, can be any individual conscious 
being.”"—Clarke: Letter to Mr. Dodwell. 

2. That of which anything is composed $ 

materials. 

3. The contents or essence of a writing, 
discourse, or speech ; that which is said or 
written ; the meaning, sense, or substance. 


“A book where men may read strange matters.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. 6. 


4, That which is treated of; that of which 
one speaks, writes, or treats; the subject or 
materials of a writing, discourse, or speech. 

“Tf they were embarrassed, it *~was only by tlie 
abundance of the matter from which they had to 
make their selection."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

5, That which excites or arouses thought or 
emotion : as, This is a matter for gratitude or 
astonishment. 

6. Substance, sense; not empty talk, ver- 
bosity, or frivolity. 

“‘T beseech your grace, pardon me; I was born to 
speak all mirth and no matter."—Shakesp. - Much Ado 
About Nothing, ii. 1. 

7. Apoint in question ; an affair, a business. 

“T will debate this matter at more leisure.” 
Shakesp. - Comedy of Errors, iv. 1. 

8. (Pl.) Affairs, events, the course of events.. 

“ Matters succeeded so well with him, that every- 
body was in admiration to see how mighty rich he 
was grown.”—L’ Estrange. 

9, A cause or subject of complaint, 

“Tf the craftsmen have a matter against any man, 
the law is open: let them implead one Bnother et 
Acts xix. 38. 

10. The cause, ground, or occasion of any 
event or state : as of a disturbance, an illness, 
a difficulty, a doubt, &c. 

“Why, what's the matter 3” Bunyan: Apology. » 

11. Import, consequence, moment, import- 
ance, 

“If I had had time to have made new liveries, E 

would have bestowed the thousand I borrowed of yous 


but it is no matter, the poor show doth better.”— 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., v. 5. 


12. Thing in a general sense. 


“ For they speak not peace: but they devise deceitful 
matters against them that are quiet in the land.”"— 
Psalm xxxv. 20. 

_13, An indefinite amount, quantity, or por- 
tion. 
“ Away he goes to the market-town, a matter of five 


miles off, to enquire if any had — 
L' Estrange: Fables. vf SR. Ds Ae 


II. Technically : 


1. Logic & Metaph. : The logical matter of a 
proposition is the terms of which it is com- 
posed, i.¢., the subject and the predicate, the 
copula being regarded as the form. This 
division of a proposition into matter and form 
has come down from the teaching of the 
Schoolmen, who regarded the elements of 
which any ens was composed as the matter, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; gd, pot, 
or, Wore, "hit work whéd, son ; mite, cib, cure, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, #, ce = 6; ey =a; qu = kw. 


lf, work, 


and the disposition of those elements as the 
form, of Satrens, 

2. Med.: Purulent substance which has ga- 
thered in a larger or smaller abscess ; pus. 


meet jatiamed tubercle in the <' the 
Wi 7 \ vata ae suppura’ =< 
3. Printing: 


ras Manuscript or copy ready to set up in 


(2) Type composed and ready to be used in 
printing. It is live, standing, or dead, accord- 
ing as it is ready for use, awaiting re-use, or 
ready for distribution. 

4. Phys.: That which possesses the 
perties the existence of which is fieeiinb to 
us oy our senses ; a substance. Its qualities 
are impenetrability, extension, divisibility, 
porosity, compressibility, elasticity, mobility, 
and inertia (all which see). It exists in at 
least three forms—the solid, the liquid, and 
the gaseous. 

TI (1) Matter of record: That which is re- 
corded, or which may be proved by record. 

(2) * Le og the matter, *Upon the whole 
matter : or upon the whole; taking all 
things into consideration. 

“Tn their 

Sty aa hee 
an van! - 
Bacon: Essays ; of Deformity. 

Matter-of-course, a. Phlegmatic, in- 
different, cool. 

“T won't have that sort of matter-of-course acqui- 

smecence.”"— Hughes: Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. xxx. 

matter-of-fact, s. & a. 

A, As subst.: A reality, as distinguished 
from that which is fanciful, hypothetical or 
lhyperbolical ; a fact. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Treating of facts or realities ; not fanciful 
or hyperbolical; commonplace, simple, plain, 
ordinary. 

2. Adhering to facts or realities ; not im- 
aginative ; prosaic. 


matter, vi. &t. (Marre, s.] 
A, Intransitive : 
1. Ord. Lang.: To be of moment, conse- 
quence, or importance ; to signify. 


“Toa man of virtue and honour, indeed, this mat- 
little.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


2. Med. : To form pus; to collect, as matter 


‘in an abscess. 
“The herpes mattered, and were dried up 
Ss a common epuloti "— Wiseman : Surgery, bk. i., 
xvii 


* B, Trans. : To regard, to care for, to mind. 
“ He did not matter cold nor hunger.”—H. Brooke > 
Pool of Quality, 1. 91. 


“mia&t-tér-ful, a. [Eng. matter; -fuk().] 
Full of matter ; pregnant. 


“What a sweet, pretending, “mannered, 
aha con tae a mb: To Weodseorch p. 97. 
* ma&t’-tér-léss, * mat-ter-lesse, a. (Eng. 
matter ; -less.] 
1. Not material ; immaterial. 
“Like shades . . . quite matterlesse.”"—Davies: 
Wittes Pilgrimage, p. 35. 
2. Devoid of matter, substance, or sense. 
“ All fine noise 
Of verse meere matterlesse and tinkling stories.” 
Ben Jonson; Horace: Art of Poetry. 
make te~Y. * mat-ter-ie, a. [Eng. mat- 
ter; -y. 
1. Full of matter ; important, weighty. 

“ matterie sentences, M 3 th 
azo tis yrave, cod ‘wien for this tmesting.”—dew Jon- 
son: Poetaster, iv. 4. 

2. Generating pus ; purulent. 

«“ lliquate the phl tick 
humours of the body, which transcending to thre lungs, 
ae their mattery cough.”"—Harvey: On 


tth’-ew (ew as ti), s. (Lat. Mattheus ; 
ee Aida CMatthotos, according to Ge- 
senius, a contr. of Heb. MD (Mattitheah) 
= the gift of God, the name borne by the 
Maccabee patriot, Mattathias.] 

Serip. Biog.: An apostle of Jesus, almost 
certainly the same as Levi, the son of Alpheus. 
(Cf. Matt. ix. 9-13, Mark ii. 14-16, and Luke 
v. 27.) He was a “publican”—i.e., a tax- 
gatherer—who sat at the receipt of custom 
at Capernaum on the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee. (Ibid.) Taxgatherers are rarely popu- 
lar men; and, moreover, the money which 
Matthew raised was not for the Jewish, but for 


DOU, PSP; PORE, JSW1; cat, gell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion= shin 


matter—maturation 


the Roman government, he was, therefore, re- 
garded as outside the pale of society, and his 
companions, when he was called to the apostle- 
ship, were “publicans and sinners.” After 
his call he Sty in all the lists of apostles 
(Matt. x. 8; k iii, 18; Acts i. 18). Clement 
of Alexandria represents him as dying a 
natural death; much later tradition repre- 
sents him as having been martyred. 

{1 The Gospel according to St. Matthew : 

New Test. Canon: The first of the four 
Gospels in arrangement, and long almost 
universally held to have been the first in 

int of publication, though it is more pro- 
sable that Mark came first and Matthew only 
second in point of time. The author's name 
is nowhere given in it, but universal Christian 
tradition assigns it to Matthew the apostle, 
called Levi, and there is a fragment of internal 
evidence in the same direction. In connec- 
tion with the call of Matthew the first gospel 
relates that ‘‘as Jesus sat at meat in the 
house, behold many publicans and sinners 
came and sat down with him and his dis- 
ciples” (Matt. ix. 10), Why they presumed 
to come is not stated; but St. Luke éxplains 
that they came because they were invited. 
He says that ‘‘ Levi [Matthew] made him a 
great feast in his own house: and there was 
a great company of publicans and of others 
that sat down with them” (Luke v. 29). If 
the author of the first gospel felt diffident 
about recording the hospitality of St. Mat- 
thew, the only reason can be that he was St. 
Matthew himself; the sole argument against 
this view is that St. Mark also withholds the 
information that invitatjon to the party was 
given (Mark ii. 15). The special object of the 
first gospel is to show that Jesus was the 
Messiah of ancient prophecy. The author 
continually Hs the Old Testament pro- 
phets, sometimes indicating that the events 
took place to fulfil the prophecy (i. 22, ii. 15, 23, 
&c.), at others simply that they fulfilled the 
prophecy (ii. 17). The book was addressed 
specially to the Jews. The ancient fathers 
believed that it was published at first in 
Aramaic, but, on the other hand, no quota- 
tion from the Aramzan book is extant, and 
the Greek has every appearance of an original 
work rather than a translation ; of two kinds 
of quotations from the Old Testament, one is 
from the Septuagint Greek. 

Eusebius fixes the date of its publication 
in the third year of Caligula, a.p. 41, but lived 
too late really to know ; Irensus is in favour 
of a later date, apparently a.p. 60. Rational- 
istic writers, who disbelieve in prophecy, 
place it after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

In 1771 Williams attacked the authenticity 
of the first two chapters. He was followed 
by Stroth, Hess, Ammon, Schleiermacher, 
Norton, &c. They were defended by Fleming, 
Griesbach, Hug, Credner, Paulus, Kuinoe 
Neander, &c. All the old manuscripts and 
versions contain them, and they are quoted by 
the fathers of the second and third centuries. 

St. Matthew is the only evangelist who 
reports at length the Sermon on the Mount. 
He gives prominence to other discourses of 
Jesus. Like his fellow synoptists he gives 
details of the ministry of Jesus in Galilee, 
not speaking much of Jerusalem till the 
closing scenes drew nigh. 


ma-tthi-d-la, ma-thi’-é-la, s. [Named 
after P. A. Mathioli or Matthiolus an Italian 
physician (1500-1577). ] 

1. Bot: Stock ; a genus of Crucifere, family 
Arabide. The sepals are erect, the lateral 
ones saceate at the base. The petals have 
long claws. The pod is long, with a thick 
septum and one-seriate seeds, Found in the 
Old World. Thirty-one known. Two are 
British. Matthiola incana is the Horny 
Shrubby Stock found in the Isle of Wight, 
but, according to Watson, only as a denizen, 
It is the origin of the Stock Gillyflower culti- 
vated in gardens. M. sinuata, the Great Sea- 
stock, is found on the sandy shores of Wales, 
Cornwall, and the Channel Islands, It has 
large purple flowers, fragrant at night. 
[Srock, ] 

9, Pharm.: In India Matthiola incana is 

own for its seeds, which are used as im- 
usion in cancer. They are regarded as ex- 

ectorant, and are given’in cases of snake 


ite. 
matt’-ing (1), pr. par., a., & s. [Mar, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 


©. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of interweaving or entangling, aa. 
the materialé ins mat. os 

2. Materials for mats. 

3. A texture composed of hemp, coir, jute, 
rushes, hair, grass, palm-leaves, &c. The 
India matting is made of a peculiar Oriental 

rass ; Russia matting of bast or linden bark. 

atting is als made of strips of black walnut 
or other ornamental wood, with wires passing 
through them at right angles. The wooden 
strips are separated by elastic washers made 
from india-rubber tubing. Matting is used for ° 
covering halls, passages, platforms, &¢., or 
as doormats, 

Il. Technically : 

1, Naut.: A texture made of strands of old 
rope, or of spun yarn, beaten flat and inter- 
woven, and used to prevent chafing. 

2, Photog.: The passepartout over a pio- 
ture ; a mat. 


matt’-ing (2), s. [Mart, s.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: A regular rough lustreless 
surface, 
2, Gilding : Covering plates with varnish in 
gilding on water size. 


matting-loom, s. 
Weaving: One in which slats are introduced 
_ into the shed to form the woof. ; 


matting-tool, s. 

Metal-work : A kind of chasing-tool, em- 
ployed in producing a sage ee rough surface 
on an object; usually in the lathe. 


+mav'-tins, s. pl. [Marrns.] 


mat’-tock, *mat-tok, s. [A.S. mattuc, from 
Wel. matog = a mattock, a hoe; Gael. 
madag; Ir. maddg.] An implement 
with an iron head, having blades at 
each end presented iu different planes, 
and an eye in the middle into which 
the handle is inserted perpendicu- 
larly tO ge 


ting edges 
are presented like those of an axe 
and an adze respectively. It is used 
in forests and plantations for grubbing 
among stumps and trees, whose roots 
prevent the use of the spade. 
“We took this mattock and this spade from him,” 
Shakesp. : Remeo & Juliet, v. 3. 
mat’-tréss, * mat-res, * mat-ter-esse, 
s. [O. Fr. materas (Fr. matelas), from Arab. 
matrah = a place, a foundation, a place where 
anything is thrown; cf. Sp. & Port. al-mad- 
raque =a quilted cushion, a mattress.) A 
padded bed, or one stuffed and quilted or 
tied, so as to keep the stuffing to a general 
thickness. ‘The filling is hair, moss, sponge, 
cotton, husk, straw, shredded wool, &c. The 
term is also applied to an elastic bed-bottom 
of coiled or woven wire. 


*ma-tiir’-ant, s. (Lat. maturans, pr. par. of 
maturo = to ripen, to mature.] [MarTuraTE.] 
Pharm,: A medicine or application to an 
inflamed part, to promote suppuration; a 
maturative. 

*mit-u-rate, v.t. & i. (Lat. maturatus, pa. 
par, of maturo = to ripen, to mature ; maturus 
=ripe.] [Marurs, a.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To ripen; to bring to ripe- 
ness or maturity ; to mature. 

2. Med.: To promote suppuration in. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: To ripen; to come te ma 
turity ; to mature, 

2, Med. : To suppurate perfectly. 


mAt-u-ra’-tion, s. (Lat. maturatio, from 
maturatus, pa. par. of maturo = to ripen, to 
mature.] [MATURE, 4@.] 

*1, Ord. Lang. : The actor process of ripen- 
ing or bringing to maturity; the state of be- 
coming ripe or mature, 

“Till further observation shall discover whether 
these are diamonds not yet fully ripe, and capable 
of growing harder by further matwration.”—Soyle : 
Works, i, 453. 

2. Med.: The formation of pus in inflam- 

mations; the act or process of suppurating 
perfectly. 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
; tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shus. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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*ma-tir’-a-tive, a. & s. (Fr. maturatif; 
Ital. maturativo; Sp. madurativo.} 
A. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang.: Ripening, maturing ; tending 
to bring to ripeness or maturity. 


“Between the tropicks and equator their second 
summer is hotter, aed more maturative of fruits than 
the former.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


2. Med.: Conducive to the formation of pus 

in inflammations. 

“ Butter is maturative, and is profitably mixed with 
anodynes and suppuratives.”— Wiseman: Surgery. 

B, As substantive: c 

Med.: Any medicine or application produc- 

ing or tending to produce suppuration; a 
maturant. 

“The same [linsed] arpiyed with figs is an excellent 
maturative, and ripeneth all imposthumes.”—P, Hol- 
land: Plinie, bk. xx., ch, xxii. 

ma-tiire’, a. [Lat. maturus = ripe; Ital. 

maturo; Sp. & Port. maduro; Fr. mir.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: Ripe, ripened; brought to maturity 
by time. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Ripened; perfected by time ; brought to 
a perfect or complete state of development. 


“His deep and piercing eye 
Looked wisdom, and mature sedateness weighed 
To doubtful counsels.” Hamilton : The Thistle. 


(2) Of full growth : as, a man of mature years. 
$8) Completed, perfected ; ready or ripe for 
action ; fully prepared: as, The plan is mature, 

II. Technically : 

1. Comm. : Become payable; having reached 
the time fixed for payment: as, The bill is 
mature. 

2. Med. : Ina state of perfect suppuration. 


m3-tiire’, v.t. & i. [Lat. maturo =to ripen; 
O. Fr. maturer ; Fr. mérir.) 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit.: To ripen; to bring to a state of 
ripeness or maturity. 
* And, like the stores autumnal suns mature, 
Though wintry rigours unimpaired endure,” 
Cowper « Conversation, 649. 
2. Fig.: To advance towards perfection or 
perfect development; to make ripe or ready. 


“ As rolling years matured his age, 
He flourished bold and sinewy as his sire.” 
Smollett : Ode te Independence, 


II. Med.: To bring to a state of perfect 
suppuration ; to maturate, 

B. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1, Lit. : To become ripe ; to ripen. 

2. Fig.: To advance towards perfection or 
perfect developement. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Comm. : To become payable; to reach 
the time fixed for payment: as, A bill matures, 

2. Med.: To come to a state of perfect sup- 
puration. 


ma-ture’-ly, adv. [Eng. maturely ; -ly.] 

1, In a mature manner; with ripeness; 

ripely, completely. 

““Whan they (the actes of man) be doone with suche 
moderation, that nothing in the doing may be sene 
superfluous or indigent, we say, that they be ma- 
turely doone."—Sir 7. Elyot: The Governour, bk. i., 
ch, xxii. 

2. With or after careful deliberation ; care- 

fully, deliberately. 


“You had maturely weighed the advantages of 
rising higher with the hazards of the fall.”—Dryden: 
Virgil ; Georgics. (Dedic.) 

*3. Early, soon. 

“We give Him [God] thanks for contracting the 
days of our trial, and receiving us more maturely into 
those everlasting habitations above.”—Bentley : Boyle 
Lectures. 

na-tiire’-néss, s. [Eng. mature; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being mature; maturity. 


{ mat-u-rés’-cent, a. [Lat. maturescens, 
pr. par. of matwresco = to grow ripe ; incept. 
from maturo = to ripen.] Becoming ripe ; 
approaching ripeness or maturity. 


ma-tur-i-ty, *ma-tur-i-tie, s. [Fr. ma- 
turité, from Lat. matwritatem, acc. of maturitas 
= ripeness, maturity; matwrus = ripe ; Ital. 
maturita.) 
I, Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of be- 
ing mature; ripeness; a state of perfect or 
eomplete development. 


“Not sufficient to bring their fruits and grain to 
maturity.” —Ray : On the Creation, pt. ii, 


maturative-.-maundril 


Il. Technically : 

1. Comm.: The time when a note or bill of 
exchange becomes due. 

2. Med.: A state of perfect suppuration. 


m&t-u-tin’-al, a. [Lat. matutinalis, from 
matutinus = belonging to the morning.] 
(Matins.] Of or pertaining to the morning. 


“ Another matutinal expression in ancient use was 
—Give you (i.e. God) good day.”—Penge : Anecdotes of 
the English Language, p. 277. 


*m&t/-u-tine, a. & s. [Lat. matutinus = be- 
longing to the morning.] 
A, As adj.: Pertaining to or appearing in 
the morning. 


“ According as the said stars begin either to shine 
out or be hidden in the morning before the sun be up, 
or at evening after the sunne is set, they be said 
rise and goe downe, and thereupon are naraed matutine 
or vespertine, oriental! or occidentall, according as the 
one or the other happeneth unto them in the twy- 
light, morning or evening.”—P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. 
xviii., ch. xxv. 


B. As subst. (Pl.): Matins. 
“ Matutines were the first hour, or six of the clock.” 
—Fuller : Church Hist., vi. 287. 
ma&t'-work, s. (Eng. mat, and work.) The 
same as MATTING (1), s. (q.V-). 


mat’-¥, m&t’-18, s. [Anglo-Indian.] A male 
native servant-of-all-work in India, 


maud, maad, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps 
from Maud or Matilda.) A plaid worn by 
shepherds, &c. 
“For south as weel as north, my lad, 
A’ honest Scotsmen lo’e the maud. 
Burns: Guidwife of Wauchope-house. 
*mau-dle, v.t. [Mavup.Lin, a.] To render 
maudlin; to throw into confusion or disorder. 


maud’-lin, a. [A corruption of Eng. Mag- 
dalen (Mid. Eng. Madeleyne), i.e. Mary Mag- 
dalene, who was represented as shedding tears 
of sorrowing repentance] 
*1, Tearful, full of tears, weeping. 


“Sir Edmond-berry ... milks their maudlin eyes.” 
Dryden; Prol. to Loyal Brother. 


*9, Half-intoxicated, muddled with drink. 
3. Full of or characterized by sickly senti- 
ment; over emotional, 


maud’-lin, s. 

[MavuDLiy, @.] 

Bot. : Achillea Ageratwm ; more fully, Sweet 
Maudlin. It grows in the south of Europe. 


“The flowers of the maudlin are digested into loose 
umbels.’—AMiller : Gardener's Dictionary. 


[Prob. a corrupt. of Magdalen.]} 
e 


*mAud’-lin-ism,s. [Eng. maudlin, a. ;-ism.] 
The quality or state of being maudlin ; sickly 
sentimentalism. 


“This piece of perfunctory maudlinism.”—Drum- 
mond. Perthshire in Bygone Days, ch, xiv. 


maud¢lin-wort, s. 
wort.) 
Bot. : Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, 


* mau’-gre (gre as gér), * mal-gre, 
*maul-gre, *mau-ger, prep. [O. Fr 
malgre, maugre, maulgre; Fr. malgré = ill- 
will, from mal (Lat. malus) = bad, ill, and gré 
(Lat. gratum) = a pleasant thing ; Ital. mal- 
grado.) In spite of, in opposition to, not- 
withstanding, despite. 

“T, through the ample air, in triumph high 
Shall lead hell captive, maugre hell.” 
Milton: P. L., iii. 245, 


*maw-gre (gre as gér), v.t. [Mavcre, 
prep.) To defy. 


maw’-i-lite, s. [From the island of Maui, 
Hawaiian Archipelago ; suff. -lite (Min.). ] 
Min. : The same as LABRADORITE (q.V.). 


mau-kin (1), s. [MaLK1n.] 


mau -kin (2), maw’-kin, maul’-kin, s. 
[A contr. of grimalkin (q.v.).] Aare. (Cf, 
he use of puss for a hare as well as a cat.) 


“Tt will be my lot to be shot down like a mawkin.”"— 
Scott : Old Mortality, ch. vii. 


maul, mAll, * malle, s. 
mallet, a hammer.] 

1, Ord. Lang.: A large wooden hammer, 
adapted for driving wedges, and sometimes 
called a beetle. 

“A man that beareth false witness against his 


neighbour is a maul, and a sword, and a sharp arrow.” 
—Prov, xxv. 18. 


2. Military : 


+'(1) A bludgeon with a leaden head carried 
by an ancient soldier. (Brewer.) 


[Eng. maudlin, s., and 


(Lat. malleus = a 


(2) A mallet for driving pickets. The light 
maul of the United States Artillery service 
has a head of elm or hickory, six inches in 
diameter and eight inches long; handle of 
ash, one and half inches diameter, twenty-four 
inches long ; an iron hoop on each end of the 
head one inch wide, quarter of an inch thick. 


maul (2), a. [Ger. maler-stock, mahler-stock, 
from maler =a painter, and stock =a stick.)} 
(See compound.) 


maul-stick, mahl-stick, s. 

Art: Around staff, three or four feet long, 
tapering towards one end, to which is fastened 
a small ball, covered with cotton wool and 
soft leather, in order that the canvas may not 
be injured by its resting upon it. The stick 
is held in the left hand near the larger ex- 
tremity, and serves as a rest to the right hand 
while painting. 


maul, v.t. [Maoct (1), 3.] 
1. To beat, to bruise; to hurt in a coarse 
cruel manner. 
2. To do gross injury to in any way; to 
damage. 
“This was the time to maul the wretches,"—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 
maum, s. [MALM.] 
* mau’-mét, s. [MAWMET.] 
* m4u’-m6t-rié, s. [MAwMETRY.] 


maun, s. [See def.] Must. (Scotch.) 
“TI doubt we maun delay your journey till you ha 
seen the Laird.”—Scott: Waverley, ch. xxx. 
* maunch, s. [Fr. manch.] [Mancu.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A loose sleeve. 
2. Heraldry: A manch (q.Vv.). 


* mAunch, v.f. [Mancu.] 
*maun’-cy-ple, s. [MAncrpLz.] 


maund (1), * maunde, s. [A.S8. mand, 

mond ; Dut. mand.) A hand-basket. (Prov) 
“A thousand favours from a maund she drew.” 
hakesp. : Lover's Complaint, 36. 

maund (2), s. [Hind. & Pers. man.] In the 
East Indies a measure of weight, varying in 
different localities. At Madras it weighs 
nearly 25 lbs. ; at Bombay, 28 lbs. ; at Kurrachi, 
80 lbs.; and at Calcutta, the Imperial or 
Indian mawnd weighs 822 lbs., and the factory 
maund 74% lbs. 


*maund (1), vt. [Fr. 
mando.] To command. 


* maund (2), v.i. 
To beg. 


“A very canter, T sir, one that maunds 
Upon the pan.” Ben Jonson: Staple of News, ii. & 


* maAun’-dé, * maun’-deé, s. 


*maun-dér, v.i. & t. (Supposed to be a 
corrupt. of Fr. maudire = to abuse, to use 
bad language. ] 

A, Intransitive: 
1. To grumble. e 


“He made me many visits, maundering as if I had 
done him a discourtesy in leaving such an opening.” — 
Wiseman » Surgery. 

2. To talk foolishly ; to chatter, to mutter. 

“Thus continued the antiquary to der." — 
Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxii. ae be tied 

B. Trans. : To chatter ; to utter foolishly. 


“Mumbling and maundering the merest common- 
places.”—Carlyle : Sartor Resartus, bk. i., ch. iv. 


A w 
maun’-der, s. [Eng.maund (2), v., -er.} A 
beggar. 
“Thou art chosen, venerable Clause, 
Our king and soveraign : monarch o’ th’ maunders.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Beggar's Bush, ii. 1. 
A ~ ~ 
*maun'-der-ér, s. [Eng. mawnder, v. ; -er.] 
A grumbler, a murmurer. 


mander, from Lat. 


[Perhaps from mawnd (1).] 


[Maunpy.] 


A ~ o 
maun’-der-ing, s. (Eng. maunder, v. ; -ing.] 
Grumbling, murmuring. 

“The maunderings of discontent are like the voyce 
and behaviour of a swine, who, ... runs grum 
about.”—South.: Sermons, vol. vii. ser. 14. bing 

*maund’-ing, s._ [Maunp, (1), 2] 
manding, commands. 

“His maundings and rough language,”—. 3 
Life of Williams, ii. 116, OR ee: 

maun’-dril, s. [MAnpRrIL.] 

Min, : A prying pick with two prongs. 


Com- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian, x, 


co =€; ey=a: qu=kw. 


‘maun-ay, a [MaunvE uerul: 
abusive, saucy, Brow) Meehi 8 ant 


*1, A commandment. 


“His bitter passion, begynning with his maundy, 
and therein bis humbl : 
tte Sir' ore Worker eta hn Set 


* 2. The passover. 
“Lord where wolte thou kepe thi maunde?”"— 
ysteries, p. 259, 


Coventry M; 

Maundy-Thursday, + Maunday- 
pauraday, s. The Tharsda in Passion- 
week, the day next before Good-Friday, when 


it was formerly the custom for the kings and 
queens of England to wash the feet of as man 
poor men and women as they were old, 
and afterwards give them meat and clothes, 
This ceremony is now obsolete, but on Maundy- 
Thursday the king’s or queen’s almoner distri- 
butes to as many poor men and women as the 
sovereign is years old certain coins called 
Maundy-money, consisting of a silver four- 
penny piece, a three-penny piece, a two-penny 
piece, anda penny piece. e name is derived 
m the anthem which was sung during the 

ceremony, and which began with the words 
Mandutum novum (John xiii. 34), the notion 
being that the washing of the feet was a ful- 
filling of this comman 

new pram Be! give to pou, that ye love 

whence, as it with the Latin 


the day was led Maunday-Thursda 
Hist. & Antig. of the A. S. Church, i. 99, 


maiin-na, man’-na, s. [Sc. maun = must, 
and na = not.] Must not. (Scotch.) 


hate | folk maunna look ower nicely at what 
king’s head's on't.”—Scott > Guy Mannering, ch. xxxii. 
mau-résque’ (que as k), a. [MorEsque.] 


Maur -ist, a. & s. [From Lat. Mawrus, the 
— of the favourite follower of St. Bene- 
ict 

A. As adj. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Congregation described under B. 

B, As substantive : 

Eccles. & Church Hist. (Pl): The members of 
the Congregation of St. Maur, to whom litera- 
ture owes the stately tomes known as “‘ Bene- 
dictine Editions.” The Congregation had 
its origin in a reform of the Benedictines in 
the early part of the seventeenth century ; 
it was supported by de Retz and afterwards 
by Richelieu, and in 1720 in France 
six provinces, containing 180 abbeys and 

riories. Among the most celebrated of the 

aurists are Mabillon, Martene, Montfaucon, 
the founder of the science of archeology, 
Ruinart, Lami, Le Nourri, and Martianay. 
Jansenism seems to have affected some of 
the convents, and, according to Badiche, a 
Masonie Lodge was established at Glanfeuil 
in 1755, over which the prior of the monas- 
tery in that place presided. The Congregation 
was suppressed in 1792. 


mau-ri-ti-a (ti as shi), s. [Named after 
Prince Maurice of Nassau, who aided Piso in 
publishing his Natural History of Brazil.) 
Bot.: A genus of Palms, tribe Calameex. 
They are natives of the tropical parts of 
South America. The leaves are fan-shaped. 
Some species rise to the height of 100 or even 
150 feet. The juice of Mauritia vinifera is 
made into a kind of wine, or what in the 
East would be called “toddy.” The outer 
rind of the young leaves of M. flexuosa is 
made into string; the soft pith furnishes a 
kind of sago. It is the Moriche, or Sea-palm, 
and grows along the Amazon, the Orinoco, &c. 


MAu-ri-tiiis (ti as sh), s. [Named by the 
Dutch, a.p. 1598, after Prince Maurice, Stat- 
holder of the Netherlands.] 

Geog. : An island in the Indian Ocean ; lat. 
20° to 20° 84’ S.; long. 57° 20’ to 57° 46’ E, 

Mauritius-weed, s. 

Bot. : Rocella fusiformis. 

mau-rol’— s. [From Ital. Il Maurolico, 
rfc yon eee which flourished 
about 1830. (Giinther.)} 

Ichthy.: A genus of physostomous fishes, 
family Sternoptychide. They are deep-sea 
fishes, of small size, allied to the typical 
genus Sternoptyx (q.V.). 


0 a Se a eee 
boil boy; port, jOwl1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bengh ; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhin. 


maundy—max 


*mau’-sdle,s. [MausoLeum.) A mausoleum, 
a tomb, 
“ What rarer mausole may my bones include?” 
Sylvester ; Sonnets on Peace in France, 
*mau-s0-lé-an, a. [Lat. mausolews = per- 
taining to Mausolus.) [MAusoLeum.] sl 
taining to a mausoleum ; monumental. 
“Some have... sought 
Pyramids and mausolean pomp, 
liv'd themselves, t’ immortalize their bones.” 
on Cowper : Task, v. 188, 
maéu-s6-1é’-iim, s. [Lat. (1) =the tomb of 
Mausolus ; (2) any splendid tomb, from Gr. 
MavowaAciov (Mausdleion) = the tomb of Mau- 
solus, king of Caria, erected by his queen 
Artemisia.] 
1, A magnificent or splendid tomb or sepul- 
ral monument. 
“ Borne, full of years and honours, to a mausoleum 
in 
thow.—-Macaulag? Wie tag wh aes oo 
2, A general term applied to a sepulchral 
chapel or building erected for the reception 
of a monument or to contain tombs. 


“Into this mausoleum the king descended with 
Ser train of remeron, Bh : Hist. Eng., 


maut, s. [MALT, s.] 
maw ’-thér, s. [A.S. megdh = a maid.] An 


awkward girl; a romp, a gawky, a wench. 
(Prov.) 
“You talk like a foolish mauther.” 
Ben Jonson ; Alchemist, iv. 1. 
mauv-an-i-line (au as 6), s. [Eng. mauv(e), 
and aniline.) 

Chem. : CjgHy7Ng. A lower homologue of 
rosaniline, prepared by heating a mixture of 
commercial aniline and dsy arsenic acid ina 
sealed tube to 170°. It forms light-brown 
crystals, soluble in ether, benzol, and alcohol ; 
insoluble in water. Its salts, especially the 
acetate and hydrochloride, crystallize readily, 
forming beautiful crystals of a greenish hue 
and metallic lustre. Mauvaniline salts are 
soluble in hot or acidulated water, and dye 
silk and wool fine purple-red tints. 


mauve (au as 0), a. & s. [Fr. = mallow, Lat. 
malva. So called from the resemblance to the 
colour of the flowers of the mallow.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The colour of the dye de- 
scribed under 2. 

2. Chem. : Aniline purple, or Perkin’s purple. 
The sulphate of the base mauveine occurring 
in commerce in crystalline masses, as a paste, 
and in solution. It is solnble in water, and 
dyes silk and wool a beautiful purple colour. 

B. As adj. : Of a mauve colour. 


mauve’-ine (au as 6), s. [Eng. mauve ; -ine.] 
Chem.: Co7HoyNy. The base of mauve or 
aniline purple, and the earliest known aniline 
colour. hen a cold solution of potassium 
bichromate is mixed with a cold, saturated 
solution of aniline sulphate, a precipitate of 
mauveine sulphate is eee! formed, and 
this, on being dissolved in boiling water and 
precipitated by an alkali, yields the free base 
mauveine. It is soluble in alcohol, with a 
beautiful violet colour. With acids it forms 
crystalline salts, possessing a cantharidine- 
green lustre, 


ma'-vis, *ma-vise, s. paid. Eng. mavis, 
from O. Fr. mawvis =a throstle (Cotgrave), 
Supposed to be from Bret. milvid, milfid=a 
mavis. (Skeat.)] 

Ornith.: Turdus musicus, the Song-thrush, 
or Throstle (q.v.) The name Mavis was for- 
merly in general use in England, where it is 
becoming rare, though it is still met with in 
pee The word is in common use in Scot- 

nd. 

“ Crowes, popingayes, pyes, pekocks, and mavies.”— 

Ashmole : Theat. Chem, Brit., p, 115, 

mavis-skate, May-skate, s. 

Tchthy.: Raia oxyrhyncus, the largest of the 
British rays. Dr. George Johnston measured 
one 7 ft. 9 in. in length by 8 ft. 3 in. in breadth. 
(Yarrell.) 


*ma-vor’-tial (ti as sh), a. ([Lat. mavor- 
tius = pertaining to Mars; Mavors = Mars.) 
Martial, warlike, 

“ bands.” 
Once was I guarded with mavortial aed 
maw (1), * mawe, s. [A.S. maga = the 
stomach ; cogn. with Dut. maag ; Icel. magi ; 
Sw. mage; Dan, mave; Ger. magen; O. H. 
Ger. mago.) 
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1. The stomach of the lower animals. 


“They shall give unto the priest the shoulder, and 
the two ‘edhe Sak the Deis, xvii, a me 


2, Applied to the stomach of human beings 
in contempt. 


“ Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
ot aloe a gospel is their maw,” 
ilton: To the General Cromwell. 


*3, The crop of fowls. 


“Granivorous birds have the mechanism of a mill: 
their maw is the hopper which holds and softens the 
grain, letting it down by degrees into the stomach.”— 
Arbuthnot, ’ i 


* 4. Appetite, inclination. 
“Unl , 
Beau & Flot. (Toads) ™awe '# do me food's 


maw-bound, «a. Costive. 


* méw (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The name of 
an old game at cards, It was played witha 
piquet pack of thirty-six cards by any number 
of persons from two to six, 


* maw (3), s. [Mew (1), s.] A sea-mew. 
*maw, vt. [Mow, v.] 
*mawe, s. [Maw (1), s.] 


mawk, * mauk,* mawke, s. [A.8. madhek, 
meadhe =a maggot, trom Icel. madhkr ; Dan. 
maddik ; Norw. makk, madhek is a dimin, from 
madha; Goth. matha; Dut. & Ger. made=a 
maggot.) [Moru.] 
*1. A maggot. 
3 Sg cae Anglicé mawke,”"—W right: Vol. af Vocab. 
2, A slattern, 


maw-kin, s. [MALKrx.] 


*mawk’-ing, a. [Eng. mawk; -ing.] Slat- 
ternly. 


~ eats re at adv. & a. [Eng. mawking; 
yy. 
A, As advt: In a slatternly manner. 
B. As adj. : Slatternly, tasteless, disgusting. 
“To place much piety in their mawkingly plainness.” 


—Bp. Taylor: Artificial Handsomeness, p. 37. 
mawk-ish, * mauk’-ish, «. 
~ish.] 
1. Apt to cause satiety or loathing; sickly, 
nauseous. 


“ Like a faint traveller whose dusty mouth 
Grows dry with heat, and spits a maukish froth.” 
Addison: Virgil ; Georgic iv. 


2. Sick at stomach, squeamish. 


mawk-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. mawkish; -ly.] 
In a mawkish manner; so as to cause satiety 
or loathing. 


mawk’-ish-néss, s. [Eng. mawkish ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being mawkish ; nau- 
seousness. 


{Eng. mawk ¢ 


mawks, s. [Mawx.] A great, awkward, ill- 
dressed girl. (Prov.) 
maw-ky, a. (Eng. mawk; -y.] Maggoty. 


maw’-mét, * mau’-mét, s. [A corrupt. of 
Mahomet.}] [MAMMET.] 


*maw-mét-ry,* mau’-mét-rié, s. [Mam 
METRY. ] 


*mAwmish, a. [Eng. mawm, malm = soft; 
-ish.] Foolish ; soft. (More probably a mis- 
print for mawkish.) 

“Tt is one of the most nauseous, marwmish fortitica- 
tions, for 4 man to have to do with a punctual finical 
fop.”—L' Hstrange, 


maAw’-séed, s. [Eng. maw, s., and seed.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A name given to poppy-seed, 
from its being used as a food for cage birds, 
especially during moulting. 

2. Bot.: The Opium Poppy, Papaver somné- 
Serum. 


A 

maw-skin, s. (Eng. maw (1), and skin.] 
The stomach of a calf prepared for making 
cheese rennet. (Prov.) 


maw’-worm, s. [Eng. maw (1), s., and worm.) 
A popular name for any intestinal worm 
found in the maw, or stomach, especially 
Ascaris vermicularis sometimes found there, 
though its appropriate habitat is the rectum. 


*max, 5. 
properly the best gin.) Gin. 


(Said to be for maxime, and meaning 
(Slang.) 
“ Treat 
Boxers to maz at the One Tun in Jermyn Street.” 
Barham: Ingoldsby Legends ; Bagman's Dog. 


Ree i ee EEE 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, Sc. = bel, deL 
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max-il’-la (pl. max-il’-lz), s. [Lat. =the 
jaw-bone, the jaw, from mala=the cheek- 
bone, the jaw.] 

Anatomy: 

1, Human (Pl.): Two bones of the face: 
maxilla superior, the upper jaw, and mawilla 
inferior, the lower jaw or mandible. [Jaw.] 
The term ‘‘maxilla” is specially applied to 
the superior maxillary bones, except the in- 
cisor part. 

, 2. Comparative : 

(1) In vertebrata, the bone corresponding 
to the superior maxilla in man. 

(2) In Arthropoda, the one or two pairs of 
limbs next the mandibles that are modified as 
jaws. (Hualey.) In the Crustacea the maxille 
are in front of the somites forming the maxil- 
lipeds and behind that somite which has the 
mandibles. In the Arachnida there is a pair 
of maxille, each of which is provided with a 
jointed appendage. They are just behind the 
mandibles, as they are also in Insecta. They 
are the inferior pair of jaws, and are furnished 
with one or more pairs of maxillary palpi. 


max-il-lar-i-a, s. (Lat. mazillaris = per- 
taining to the jaw; jso named because the 
eolumn and labellum of these plants some- 
what resemble the maxillz or jaws of some 
animal.) 
Bot.: The typical genus of the family 
Maxillaride. 


max-il-lar’-i-des, s. pl. (Lat. mazillar(ia) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of orchids, tribe Vandee, 


max-il-lar-y, + max-il-lar,a. & s. [Lat. 
maxillaris = belonging to the jaw ; maxilla = 
the jaw.] 
A. As adjective : 
Anat. : Of or pertaining to the jaw. 

“The greatest quantity of hard substances continued 
is towards the head ; there is the skull, the teeth, and 
the maxillary bones.”—Bacon.: Nat. Hist., § 747. 

B. As subst. : The jaw-bone. 


“Tt has a much less expanded union with the mazil- 

* lary than in these animals.”—Trans. Amer. Philos. 

Society, vol. xiii. (1873), p. 200. 

maxillary-bone, s. 
Anat. ; The jaw-bone. 


maxillary-sinus, s. ¢ 

Anut.: A large cavity lying above the molar 
teeth and below the orbital palate, communi- 
cating with the middle meatus of the nose. 
Called also the antrum of Highmore, 


maAx-il’-li-form, a. ([Lat. mavilla = a jaw- 
bone, and forma = form, shape.] Having the 
shape or form of a cheekbone. 


max-illi-péd, mix-il’-li-péde, s. [Lat. 
maxilla=a jaw, and pes (genit. pedis) =a foot.] 
Zool.: Foot-jaw. The limbs in the Crus- 
_ tacea and Myriopoda, which are converted 
into masticatory organs. There are three 
pairs in the lobster; in the Chilopoda there 
are only two pairs, of which the second is 
hooked, and perforated for the discharge of a 
poisonous fluid. 


max-il-lo., pref. (Lat. mazill(a) =a jaw, and 
o connective.) Pertaining to, orin any way 
connected with the maxille (q.v.). 


maxillo-pharyngeal space, s. 

Anat.: A triangular interval between the 
side of the pharynx and the ramus of the lower 
jaw, containing the internal carotid artery, in- 
ternal jugular vein, and the glosso-pharyngeal, 
pheumogastric, spinal accessory, and hypo- 
glossal nerves. 


maxillo-turbinal, a. & s. 

A. As adj.: Turbinated in form and con- 
nected with a maxilla. There is a maxillo- 
turbinal bone or bones. Called also the 
Inferior turbinated bone (q.v.), or the Spongy 
bone (q.v.). 

B. As subst. (Pl.): The inferior turbinated 
bones. 


max’-im, *max-ime, s. [Fr. mazime, from 
Lat. maxima, fem. sing. of maximus = greatest, 
from magnus = great.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A principle generally re- 
ceived and admitted as true; an established 
principle; a short and concise statement of 
an important truth ; an aphorism, a proverb, 
an adage. 


“Tt was also a legal maxim that a living man could 
have no heir.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., the < if 


~ 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén ; mite, citb, ciire, unite. cir, rile, 


maxilla—May 


* 9. Music: The longest note formerly used, 
equal to two longs, or four breves, 


maxim-monger, s. One who deals 
much in maxims or aphorisms. 


Max-im’-i-an-ists, s. pl. [See def.] 
Eccles. & Church Hist.: A sect of Donatists 
in the fourth century. They derived their 
name from Maximianus, their leader. 


Mix-i-mil’-i-an, s. [After the name of the 
king.] A Bavarian gold coin, value 138s. 6d. 
sterling. 

maAx-i-mil-i-a’-na (1), s. [A feminine form 
of Lat. Maximilianus = Maximilian.] 

Astron. : [ASTEROID, 65]. 


mAx-i-mil-i-a’-mna (2), s. [Named after 
Maximilian, Prince of Wied Neuwied.]} 
Bot.: A genus of Palms, tribe Cocoex. 
Mazimiliana regia is the Inaja palm (q.v.). 


*maAx’-i-mist, s. [Eng. maxim; -ist.) One 
who deals much in maxims; a maxim-monger. 


*max-im-i-za'-tion, s. [Eng. maximiz(e) ; 
-ation.] The act of maximizing or raising to 
the highest degree. 


+max’-im-ize, v.t. [Lat. maxim(us) = great- 
est; Eng. suff. -ize] To raise or increase to 
the highest degree ; to make as great as poss- 
ible. 

maix’-i-mtim (pl. m&x’-i-ma), s. & a. 
{Lat. neut. sing. of maximus = greatest, super- 
lative of magnus = great.] 

A. As subst.: The greatest quantity or de- 
gree attainable or attained, in any given case : 
opposed to minimum (q.v.). 

FY Maxima and minima: 

Math. & Physics: The greatest and least 
values of a variable quantity. A function of 
a single variable is at a maximum state when 
it is greater than both the state which im- 
mediately precedes and the state which im- 
mediately follows it; and itis at a minimum 
state when it is less than both the state which 
immediately precedes and the state which im- 
mediately follows it. 

B. As adj.: The greatest; greatest in 
amount or degree. . 

“ Hence there were two stations, in the position of 
almost maximum totality.”— Times, April 20, 1875. 

maximum-barometer, s. A barometer 
having an indicator so arranged as to follow 
the movement of the mercury up to the 
highest point which it may reach, and there 
remain stationary when the mercury recedes, 
thus showing the maximum height of the 
column and consequent maximum of pres- 
sure during storms. 


maximum-thermometer, s. A ther- 
mometer arranged to register the highest point 
reached between observations. [THERMO- 
METER. ] 


max’-ite, s. [Named after Max Braun; suff, 
-ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, supposed 
by Laspeyres to be a distinct species. Now 
shown to be an altered leadhillite (q.v.). 
Found at the Malacalzetta mine, Iglesias, 
Sardinia, 

May (1), * Mai, *Maie (1), *Maye, s. [0. 
Fr. Mai, May; Fr. Mai, from Lat. Matus = 


May, as the month of growth, from Maia = 
the goddess of increase or growth, from the 


same root as Lat. magnus; Eng. may (auxil. . 


verb). | 
1. The fifth month of the year. 
*2. The early part of life ; the spring. 


“His May of youth, and bloom of lustihood.” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, v. 1. 


3. A familiar name for hawthorn-blossom, 
from its appearing about the end of May, 
Old Style. 

{I Several spireeas are also called May. Thus 
Italian May is Spircea Filipendula. 

*4, The sports of May-day ; May-games. 

May-apple, s. 

Botany : 

1. The fruit of Podophyllum peltaium, a 
ranunculaceous plant, common in the eastern 
United States. It is a low herbaceous plant, 
with white flowers hidden under broad leaves, 
Its fruit is large, but unpalatable. 


2. Passiflora incarnata. It has sweet scented 


iegated with purple. The fruitis of 

ter eb otee apple, bal drongeseolvured, with 
a sweetish, yellow pulp. 

May-beetle, s. The same as May-Bue, 1. 

(Halliwell.) 


May-bird, s. - ; 

Ornith.: A name sometimes given in 
Jamaica to the American Wood-thrush, J'urdus 
mustelinus of Gmelin, T. melodus of Wilson 
(Woop-THRUSH], which visits the island in the 
month of May. 


May-blobs, s. f 
Bot. : A rural name for Caltha palustris, the 
Marsh marigold. 


May-bloom, s. 
thorn. [May s., 3.] 


May-bug, s. 

Entomology : 

1. Melolontha vulgaris, the Common Cock- 
chafer. _ 

2. Lachnosterna quercina, an American 
Jamellicorn beetle, very destructive to pas- 
ture-land. The larve feed on the roots of the 
grass to such an extent that the turf may be 
completely peeled off. 


May-bush, s. The hawthorn. 


May-chafer, s. 

Entom.: The cockchafer, Melolontha vul- 
garis. 

May-day, s. The first day of May, on 
which day rural festivities were, and to some 
extent still are, celebrated, and on which the 
May-queen was crowned. 

‘Tis as much impossible 
To scatter them, as 'tis to make them sleep 
On May-day morning.” 
Shakesp. « Henry VIII. v. & 

May-dew, s. The dew which falls in 
May. It is popularly credited with some 
remarkable qualities, as to have great virtue 
in bleaching linen, and in preserving the fresh- 
ness and beauty of the face, if gathered early 
on May-day. 


May-drink, s. A refreshing drink, well 
known in Germany and Belgium under the 
name of Mat-wein, or Mai-trank. It consists 
of white wine, in which aromatic herbs have 
been infused, 

“In making the May-drink, the leaves of black- 
currants, balm, and peppermint are sometimes mixed 
in less proportions with the woodruffe. A handful of 
the mixture is amply sufficient for a quart of white 
Rhine wine, mixed to taste with white sugar and 
water.”—Notes & Queries, 2nd ser., Viii. 35. 

May-duke, s. A corruption of Medoc. 
A variety of cherry introduced from Medoe, 
in the Gironde. 


May-flower, s. 
1, In England, the hawthorn. 


2. In America, the trailing arbutus, Epigea 
repens. 


May-fiies, s. pl. 
Entom. : The neuropterous family Epheme- 
ride, or the species Ephemera vulgata. 
“He loves the May-jly, which is bred of the cod- 
worm or caddis."— Walton: Angler. 
_May-game, s. Games, sports, or diver- 
sions celebrated on May-day. 


+ May-garland, s. A garland of flowers 
carried from house to house by groups of chil- 
dren, in rural districts in England, on May-day. 

“Two in every group carried between the: , Sus=* 

pended from a stick, the May-garland, forttiedion Cao 

pal amabyeree willow, hoops, decorated with a pro- 
ion of primroses and other flow and fresh gree! 

foliage”—Antiquary, May, 1880. ase ee x 


ay taney, s. The same as May-QueEn | 
-V.). 


The bloom of the haw- 


@ 
May-lily, s. 
Bot.: The lily of the valley, Convallaria 
majalis. : 

_ May-lord, s. A youth chosen to pre- 
side over the village sports on May-day 
(Browne: Brit. Past., s. 5). Fletcher's ac- 
count (see extract) is slightly different. The 
origin of the custom does not appear, but 
Hampson (Medii Givi Kal., i. 262) thinks that 
as ‘“ probably the rural festivities were super- 
intended by the principal villager and his wife, 
the elective lord and lady of the May repre- 
sented these persons.” 

“The shepherd boys, 
Met in the plain thelr Map lords eran wees 


For two tLey yearly choose), to order well 
fre rural sports and year that next ensues,” 
Fletcher : 


Island, i.% 


thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
fill; try, Syrian, &, © =6; ey=a; gu=kw. 


May. 


rs -morn, s. 
Lit. ; The morning of May-day. 
* 2. Fig.: Freshness, vigour. 


leec 
in the May-morn 
Re for exploits, Shake: : Henry Vu 1% 
May-pole, s. 


1. Ord. Lang, : A pole wreathed or adorned 
with garlands of flowers, round which the 
Fg and maidens of the village danced on 

ay-day. 

2. Bot.: Agave Americana. 

May-thorm, s. 

Bot.: The hawthorn. So named, perhaps, 
to distinguish it from the Distkthdes, witch 
flowers nearly a month earlier. 


May-queen, s. A young woman selected 
for her beauty to act as queen or directress of 
the games on May-day. 

May-weed, * Maie-weed, s. 

Botany : 

1. Anthemis Cotula, called also Maruta 
Cotula. It flowers in May, and sheds its seeds 
before the corn is rea so as to become a 
troublesome weed, but with proper rotation 
of crops it can be dealt with. 

“The Maie-weed doth burne, and the thistle doth 

freat.” Tusser, 


2. (MaYDEWEED]. 
| [ Stehing Mayweed is Matricaria Chamo- 


May-wort, s. 
Be. : Crosswort, Galium cruciata or cruci- 
atum. 


*may * maie (2), s. [A.S. meag=a maid 
*  @.v.).) A maid, a girl, a young woman. 
“Thou glory of womenhed, thou faire (a 
Chaucer : oe 271. 
may, v.i. [May (1), s.] To celebrate the fes- 
tivities of May. (Only used now in the 
phrases to go a~maying, to be a-maying.) 
“See! see! oh see! who here is come a-maying.” 


Ben Jonson, 8. 13. 
may, tong auxil, v. t. might, * mighte 
* mought). 3. ele. beable ; P pe ts 


I may or can, pa. t. ic mihte ; O. Sax. mugan ; 
tk mag = I may, t. mahta; Icel. mega; ek 
ma = I may, pa. t. ek matti; Dut. mogen; ic 
mag =I may, pa. t. ik mogt; Dan. te maa = I 
may, pa. t. maatte; Sw. ma, pa. t. méitte; Ger. 
méogen ; ich mag = I may, pa. t. mochte ; Goth. 
magan ; ik mag=I may, pa. t. ix mahta. From 
the same root as Lat. magnus = great, mactus 
honoured; Sanse. mah = to honour.) An 
auxiliary verb, denoting— 
1. Subjective power, ability, or might. 


| pomsomtegien 
To venge meas I may.” Shakesp.: Henry V., 1. 2. 


{ In this sense almost, if not quite, obso- 
lete, its place being taken by can ; oap taing 
reserved for those cases in which there is 
something regarded as possibly true or likely 
to happen. 

2. Permission, opportunity, er liberty 
peer “ There thou brain bim.” 

av shakeap.: Tempest, iil. 2 

3. Possibility with contingency; synony- 
mous with the adverb perhaps. 

“A score of ewes be 4 be worth ten pounds.”"— 

Shakesp.; 2 Henry JV, 2 
4. Opportunity ; moral power. 


“ For then will I turn to the people a pure language, 
that ney ali call upon the name of the Lord.”"— 
% 


5. Used to avoid too great bluntness in 

ing a question, or as su ting a doubt 

whether the person add is able to an- 
awer it definitely. 


“ ht be your mother?” 
_ bey vd ot 5 : As You Like It, iil. 5. 


6. Desire, wish, as in prayer, benediction, 
imprecation, and the like. 


“ i hens 
Lag eet Richard IIa t & 


7. Concession. 


Though what he learns he speaks and may advance 
chan 

Sea Ee a Enh 8 

may-be, adv.,a., & s. 

A. As adv.: Perhaps, possibly, probably, 


peradventure. 
“ May-be he tells you true.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 4. 
* B, As adj.: Possible, but uncertain. 
“Tis nothing yet, yet all thou hast to give; eS 
be years thou hast to live. 
bon bags ae Hind & Panther, iii. 293. 


* ©, As subst. : A possibility, a probability. 


eos ope nancial ti lent 
poil, boy ; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 


may—Mazdean 


may-aAc, s. [Mayaca.] 


Bot. (Pl.): Lindley’s name for the order 
Mayace . v.). 


ay’-a s. (Named by Aublet, Probabl 
a native Guianan ea, 4 


Bot.: The typical and only genus of the 
order Mayaceee (q.v.). ae 


may-a'-gé-2, s. pl. [Mod, Lat. mayac(a); 
Lat. ey pl. adj. suff. -ea.] ei 
Bot. : Mayaes, an order of Endogens, tribe 
Xyridales. “ It consists of moss-like lants, 
with narrow leaves and small white, pink, or 
violet flowers, cree “- over damp places. 
Spiral vessels, chiefly in the flower stalks; 
sepals, petals, and stamens, three ; anthers, 
one-celled ; ovary, one-celled, with three pari- 
etal placentm, Fruit, a membranous capsule, 
covered by the permanent sepals and petals, 
one-celled, three-valved. Found in marshes 
in America. Only one known genus 3 species 
four. (Lindley.) 


“mayd, * mayde, s. [Marp.] 
mayde'-weed, s. [Eng. mayde, obsolete form 
of maid, and weed.] 

Bot. : Pyrethrum Parthenium, 

Y Red Maydeweed : 

Bot. : Adonis autumnalis. 
*may-den-hede, s. 
*may-den-hode, s. [Mamenuoop.] 

may-ér, s.. (Eng. May, s.; -er.] One who 


keeps May-day with its old customs and fes- 
tivities. ‘ 


(MaImENHEAD.} 


“On the Mayers deign to smile.” 
Song, in Hone's ery Day Book, ii, 286, 
may-hap, conj. (Eng. may, v., and hap, v.] 
Perhaps, peradventure, possibly. 


may-hém, s. [Mam] 


May -hiil, s. [See def.] 
Geog. : A hill in Gloucestershire, 


Mayhill-sandstone, s. 

Geol.: A sandstone of Upper Silurian age. 
The same as UPPER LLANDOVERY (q.V.). 
(Murchison). 


May-nas, s. [Etym. doubtful; 
native name.] (See the compound. 


Maynas resin, s. 

Chem. : C14H i304 (?). A resin extracted by 
incision from Calophyllwm Calaba, a tree grow- 
ing in the plains of the Orinoco, When puri- 
fied, it crystallizes in beautiful fine yellow 
crystals. Sp. gr. 112. It acts as an acid, and 
is very soluble in alcohol, ether, and oils. It 
melts at 105° to a transparent glass, 


may-né-a, s. ([Etym. doubtful; probably 
Latinised from a proper name.} 

Ichthy: A genus of Anacanthi, family 
Lycodidw (q.v.). It is from the Straits of 
Magellan. 

may-or, * maire, * major, * meire, 
*meyre, s. [I'r. maire, from Lat. majorem, 
ace. of major = greater . . . a superior.} The 
chief magistrate of a city or borough; the 
chief officer of a municipal corporation. 

“And there in the east ende of the hall where the 
maire kepeth the hustinges, the madre and all the 
aldermen assembled about him.”—<Sir 7. More: 
Workea, p. 61. 

Mayor of the Palace; In French history, 
originally the first officer of the royal house- 
hold, afterwards the first officer of state under 
the Merovingian kings. Their power and in- 
fluence increased so greatly that they in time 
became the real rulers of the conntry, and 
ultimately, in A.p. 752, the then mayor of the 
palace, Pepin the Short, Pon ee the depo- 
sition of Childerie IV. and his own advance- 
ment to the throne, founding the Carlovingian 
dynasty. 


*may’-or-al, a. [Eng. mayor; -al.] 
pertaining to a mayor. 
“Sir Peter Laurie, afterwards of aldermanic and 
even mayoral celebrity.” — Carlyle: Reminiscences, 
4, 287. 
may’-or-al-ty, s. [Formed as if from a Lat. 
majoralitas, from major = greater . . . & 
superior.] The office of a mayor; the time 
during which a mayor holds office. 
“The pageant, called Goldsmith's Jubilee, on the 
mayoralty of Six Robert Vyner, were given by this 
man.”"— Walpole; Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i., ch. i. 


ait a 


Of or 
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miy’-or-éss, *may-ress, s. (Eng. mayors 
-ess.] The wife of a mayor. ’ 
“To ride in a fine gilt coach and six, 
Like her orbit tee Tay May ress.” 
Hood: Miss Kilmansegg. 


*may-or-1 y of ; -let. 
te St,s. [Eng. mayor ; -let.] A petty 


“The patriotic mayor or mayorlet of the village.”— 
Carlyle: French Revol, pt. ii, Die tik. ch. tv 


may’-tén-iis, s. [Latinised by Molina from 
maiten, the Chilian name of oue species.] 

Bot.: A genus pf Celastracee, tribe Euony- 

mee. It consists of shrubs or small trees 


found in South America, Maytenus chilensis 
is highly astringent. 


Ma&z’-a-giin, s. [See def. 
Geog. : A fortified seaport town of Morocco. 


Mazagan- 8. 
Hort.: An early variety of the common 


garden bean (Faba vulgaris), brought from 
near Mazagan, 


ma-za’-ma, s. [Native name.] 

Zoology : 

1, The generic name adopted by Buffon for 
all the Mexican species of the genus Cervus. 
In this he was followed by Rafinesque, F. 
Cuvier applied the name to his Cervus cam- 
pestris. (D'Orbigny.) 

2. Mazama montana (Ord), Aplocerus mon- 
tanus (Baird), popularly known as the Rocky 
Mountain Goat, though it is not a goat, nor is 
its home, strictly speaking, the Rocky 
Mountains, but the Eetagheal chains that 
occupy the Pacific slopes of that range. The 
horns are thick, conical, aud recurved; the 
hair white, long and thick on the shoulders, 
throat, sides, and tail; the under hair soft 
and silky, the general appearance resembling 
that of a large sheep. One was shot in 1822, 
having a girth of 7 feet 3} inches, and measur- 
ing 5 feet 103 inches from the nose to the root 
of tue tail. Its weight was between three and 
four hundred pounds. (An excellent descrip- 
tion of this animal will be found in the Cen- 
tury Magazine, Dec. 1884, pp. 193-203.) 


-an,s. [Gr. uaga(maza).] (See extract.) 

“Their most monstrous mass, or mammetrous 

mazan, which signifieth bread or feeding.”—Aale > 
Select Works, p. 165. 


maz-ard (1), *maz’-zard, s. [(Etym. 
doubtful; perhaps a corrupt. of mazer=2# 
bowl.] 
*1, The head, the skull. 


“ And Lthey) when flushed with wine and luck, 
Scored ‘Charleys’ o'er the m = 
Punch, March 25, 1882. 


2. A kind of black cherry, esteemed for 
making cherry-brandy, It is Cerasus Aviwm. 


“ Red quarrenders and mazard cherries."—O, Kingsley> 
Westward Ho! ch. i. 


*miaz'-ard (2), s 


(Mazer.] 
*maz’-ard, v.t. [Mazarp (1), s.] To knock 
on the head ; to brain. 


“Tf I had not been a spirit, I had been mazarded.”"— 
Ben Jonson ; Masques at Court, 


*maz’-ar-in, * maz'-ér-in,s. [Mazer] A 
drinking vessel. 
maz-ar-ine, s.&a. [After Cardinal Mazarin.) 
A. As substantive: 


1. A deep-blue colour, 


“The sky above was a bright mazarine,” 
Barham: Ingoldsby Legends ; St. Romawold, 


2. A particular mode of dressing fowls. 
*3. A gown, probably of a mazarine colour. 


“ Briug my silver'd mazarine.” 
Anstey: New Bath Guide, let. ix. 


B, As adjective: 

J. Pertaining to or in any way connected 
with Cardinal Mazarin. 

2. Of a deep-blue colour, 


Mazarine Bible,s. An edition of the 
Latin Vulgate discovered in the library of 
Cardinal Mazarin. It was from this that 
John Guttenberg, between 1450 and 1455, 
printed the first book in the production of 
which cut metal types were used. 


mazarine-gown, s. The gown of maza- 
rine blue worn by-a common councilman, 
{MAZARINE, 8.] 


Maz’-dé-an, a. ([Mazprism.) Pertaining or 
relating to Mazdeism, or the religion of the 
ancient Persians. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, =sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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MiAz’-dd-ism, s. (From Ahuré-Mazdéo= 
Hormusd, the good god of the Persian system, 
from Zend ahur = lord, and mazda, as adj. 4 
= wise; as subst. =a sage ; Fr. mazdéisme.} 

Religions: Aname for Zoroastrianism (q.v.). 


a *mase, s. [A word of Scandinavian 
prc g Che Norw. : masast =to fall into a 
slumber, to lose one’s senses ; Icel. masa = to 
chatter, to prattle; Sw. dial. masa = (1) 
to warm, (2) to bask, (3) to be slow or lazy ; 
mas == slow, lazy ; Eng. amaze.) 
1, A labyrinth; a confusing and puzzling 
net-work, or intricacy of winding and turn- 
ing paths or passages. 


“Tt gains a safer bed, and Steals, at last, 
Along the mazes of the quiet vale.” 
Thomson : Summer, 606. 


2. A puzzle, an intricacy. 
“The vast and intricate maze of Continental politics.” 
—HMacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi 

3. Confusion of thought; uncertainty, per- 

-plexity. 
“Others ... reason’d high... 
And found no end, in wand'ring mazes lost.” 
Milton: P. L., ti, $60, 
*maze, *mase, v.t. & i. [Maze, s.] 

A. Trans.: To bewilder, to amaze, to con- 

fuse, to confound. , 


“A little herd of England’s timorous deer, 
Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI, iv. 2. 


B. Intrans.: To be bewildered, to wander 
in mind. 
*«* Ye mase, ye masen, goode sire,’ quod she, 
‘This thank have I for I have made you see.’” 
Chaucer ; C. T., 10,260. 
*mazed,*mased,a. [Mazz, v.] Bewildered, 
eonfused, confounded, perplexed. 
“ Many mazed considerings did throng 
And press’d in with this caution.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII., ii. 4. 
*“maz-éd-néss, *mas’-éd-nésse, s. 
[Eng. mased; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being amazed, or in a maze; bewilderment, 
confusion, perplexity. 


“ ‘She ferdeas she had stert out ofa sleepe, 
Til she out of hire masednesse abraid." 
Chaucer: C. T., 8,987. 


*maze-ful, a. [Eng. maze; -ful(l).]. . Be- 
wildering, perplexing, causing bewilderment. 


“Stand astonish't lyke to those which red 
Medusaes mazeful hed.” Spghser: Epithalamion. 


*“maz-ér, * mas'-ér, s. [So called from 
being made of maple, which is a spotted 
wood; M. H. Ger. mase; O. H. Ger. masé = 
a spot; cf. Icel. mésurr=a maple-tree, spot- 
wood, mésurr-bolli = a mazer-bowl, and Dut. 
maser =a knot in a tree.) A large cup or 
drinking vessel. 

“Bring here,’ he said, ‘ the mazers four, 
My noble fathers loved of yore.’” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, v. 34. 
maz-1-ly, adv. [Eng. mazy; -ly.] Ina mazy 
or winding manner; with perplexity or con- 
fusion. 


maz-i-néss, s. [Eng. mazy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being mazy ; perplexity. 


ma-zo-log’-i-cal, a. [Eng. mazology ; -cal.] 
Of or pertaining to mazology. 


ma-zol’-0-gist, s. [Eng. mazolog(y); -ist.] 
One versed in mazology. 


ma-z6l’-6-SY, s. [Gr. waddss (mazos) = the 
breast, and Adyos (logos) = a discourse.] That 
department of zoology which treats of mam- 
miferous animals. (Annandale.) 


ma-zur’-ka, ma-zour’-ka, s. [Pol.] 

1, A Polish dance of lively grotesque char- 
acter, the music of which is in % or ? time 
with a peculiar rhythm. It is generally per- 
formed by four or eight pairs of dancers, is 
popular in Germany as well as in Poland, and 
has been introduced successfully into England. 

~ The mazurka, like the waltz, has been treated 
in a classical manner, notably by Chopin. 


2. The music written for such a dance. 


maz-y, a. (Eng. maz(e); -y.] Having the 
character or qualities of a maze; involved, 
winding, perplexing, intricate. 


“Then out again he flies, to wing his mazy round.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, 64. 


*maz-zard,s. [Mazarp.] 
M.D, An abbreviation for: 
1, Med. : Medicine Doctor = Doctor of Me- 
dicine. 
2. Mus. : Mano destra, or main droite = the 
right hand. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé. sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


Mazdeism—meadowwort 


mé, *mee, per. pron. [I.] [A.S. me, mee; 
cogn. with Aonite mijs Teel, mar (dat.), mik 
(ace.); Sw. & Dan. mig; Goth, mis (dat.), 
mik (acc.); Ger. mir (dat.), mich (acc.) ; Corn. 
me, mi; Bret. me; Ir., Gael., & Wel. mi; Lat. 
mihi (dat.), me (acc.); Gr. mot, éuot (mot, emot) 
(dat. we, eué (me, eme) ace.) ; Sanse. mahyam, 
me (dat.), mum, ma (acc.).} The dative and 
accusative of the first personal pronoun, As 
a dative it is still used (1) after verbs of 
giving or handing over, &c. : as, give me the 
book = give the book to me ; sell me the book, 
grant me leave, &c,; (2) after certain inter- 
jections: as, woe is me = woe is to me; (3) 
to express an indirect object: as, shoot me 
the hare = shoot the hare for me; (4) in the 
compound impersonal verb: methinks = it 
seems tome. So also as an expletive: as, 
“Villain, I say, knock me at this gate, and rap me 
well.” Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, i. 2. 
In older English we find the dative construed 
before the verb to be, and an adjective: as, 
me were leof = it would be lief to me; traces 
of which construction are to be found in 
Shakespeare: as, ‘‘me had rather” (Richard 
II., iii. 3.). 


*mé, indef. pron. [From men, by the falling 
away of n.] One, people, persons. 
“ Ase me seid.”—Ancren Riwile, p. 54 


*méa/-cock, *mea-cock, a. & s._ [Etym. 
doubtful ; perhaps from meek, a., with dimin. 
suff. -ock.] 

A. As adj.: Spiritless, 
cowardly, tame, effeminate. 
“Tis a world to see, 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 
A meacock wretch can make the curstest shrew.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, ii. 
B, As subst.: A spiritless, effeminate, or 
timorous fellow ; a coward. 
“Fools and meacocks, 


To endure what you think fit to put upon ’em.” 
Beaum. & Flet.. Wild Goose Chase, v. i. 


pusillanimous, 


‘mead (1),*mede(1),*meth,* methe, s. [A.S. 


medu, meodu, medo, meodo; cogn., with Dut. 
mede; Icel. mjodhr; Dan. midd ; Sw. mjéodh ; 
Ger. meth; O. H. Ger. meto; Welsh medd ; 
Lith. middus = mead, medis = honey; Russ. 
med; Gr. pébdv (methu) = an intoxicating 
drink ; Sanse. madhu =(a.) sweet, (s.) honey, 
sugar. ] 

1, A kind of fermented liquor made by dis- 
solving one parteof honey in three of boiling 
water, flavouring it with spices, and adding a 
portion of ground malt and a piece of toast 
dipped in yeast, and suffering the whole to 
ferment. 

“Even heathen yet, the savage Dane 
At Iol more deep the mead did drain.” 
Scott: Marmion, vi. (Introd.) 

2. A drink composed of syrup with sarsa- 
parilla, or other flavouring matter, and water, 
and sometimes impregnated with carbonic 
acid gas. (American.) 


meéad (2), * mede (2), s. [A.S. mdéd, from 
maéwan = to mow, and thus allied to math 
(q.v.). Cf. Ger. mahd = a mowing; M. H. 
Ger. mdt=a mowing, a crop, a mead, mate, 
matte = a meadow; Swiss matt =a meadow, 
in compound place-names, as Zermatt, &c.} 
The same as Meapow (q.v.). Seldom used 
except in poetry. 

“From mead to mead with gentle wing to stray.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i. 9. 

méad'-ow,* med-dow,* med-ew,* med- 
ow, s. [A.S. médu.] A level tract of 
land under grass, and generally mown once, 
and sometimes oftener, in each year for 
hay ; grassland ; low-lying, level land on the 
banks of a river or lake, but sufficiently dry 
to produce herbage of a superior quality. In 
America the word is especially applied to the 
low ground on the banks of rivers, consisting 
of a rich mould or an alluvial soil. [Mrap (2.)] 

“‘ Meadows set with tender galingale.” 
Tennyson : Lotus-Eaters, 23. 
meadow-beauty, s. 


Bot.: An American name for Rhexia, a 
genus of Melastomacez, consisting of low 
herbs. Called also Deer-grass. 

meadow-brown, s. 

Entom.: A British butterfly, Hipparchia 
Janira, of a dull-brown colour. The male has 
a fulvous ring, with a black spot and a white 
centre ; the female a fulvous patch. -Expan- 
sion of wings, from one and a half to two 
inches ; flight slow ; larva green, with a white 
stripe on each side; feeding on grasses. The 


perfect insect is common in grass-lands in 
July and August. 


méad’-ow-ér, s. 


meadow-clover, s. 

Bot. : A name for the common purple clover, 
Trifolium pratense. 

guendow oeamne meadow - gallin- 
ule, s. 

Ornith. : Crea pratensis, the Corn-crake or 
Landrail. 


“ Rather shall . . . the meadow-crake 
Grate her harsh kindred in the grass.” 
Tennyson: Princess, iv. 106. 


meadow-cranesbill, s. [Mzapow-cm 
RANIUM. | 
meadow-crowfoot, s. 


Bot.: Any species of Ranunculus growing, 
as several do, in. meadows. The Uprigh 
Meadow-crowfoot is Ranunculus acris. 


meadow fox-tail, s. 
Bot.: Alopecurus pratensis. 


meadow-gallinule, s. [MEADow-cRAKE.] 
meadow-geranium, meadow- 


cranesbill, s. 


Bot. : Geranium pratense ; named more fully 
the Blue Meadow-geranium or Cranesbill. Jt 
has large purple flowers and maultipartite 
hairs. 


meadow-grass, s. 
Bot. & Agric. : The genus Poa, and specially 
Poa trivialis. 


meadow-land, s. 
generally. 


Meadows ; grassland 


“ Across broad meadow-lands 
Rise the blue Franconian mountains.” 
Longfellow: Nuremberg. 

meadow-lark, s. 

Ornith.: The name given in the United 
States to Sturnella (formerly Alauda) magna 
It is dark-brown above and yellow below. It 
is found in open fields in America. It is now 
placed with the orioles. 

“Ts this more pleasant to you than the whirr 

Of meadow-lark ?” Longfellow ; Poet's Vale. 

meadow-mouse, s. 

Zool.: Arvicola riparius, distribueed over 
the greater part of the American continent, 
where it takes the place of the English Field 
Vole (A. arvalis). 


meadow-ore, s. Bog-iron ore 


meadow-parsnip, s. 

Bot.: A plant of the genus Thaspium. 
(Gray.) 

meadow pepper-saxifrage, s. [Mma- 
DOW-SAXIFRAGE. } 

meadow-pink, s. 

Bot. : Dianthus Armeria. [DEPTFORD-PINK.] 


meadow-pipit, meadow-titling, s. 
Ornith. : Alauda pratensis, the Titlark (q.v.). 
meadow-queen, s. 
meadow-rue, s. 
Bot.: The genus Thalictrum (q.v.). Three 
are British, the Common Meadow-rue (Thalic- 
trum flavum), Lesser Meadow-rue (T. minus), 
and the Alpine Meadow-rue (T. alpinwm). 
Many others are cultivated in gardens, being 
ornamental in a border or a shrubbery. 


meadow-saffron, s.* 
1. Bot. : The genus Colchicum, and specially 
Colchicum autwmnale, The roots are poisonous. 


2. Pharm.: The fresh corm and the, seeds 
of Colchicum are cathartic, emetic, diuretic, 
and cholagogue. They are used in gout, acute 
rheumatism, dropsy, and obstinate skin dis- 
eases. 


meadow-sage, s. 

Bot. : Salvia pratensis. 

meadow-saxifrage, meadow 
per-saxifrage, s. Bees 

Bot. : The genus Seseli, which is not a read 
saxifrage, but an umbelliferous plant. 

meadow-sweet, s. 


Bot.: Spirea Ulmaria. Called also Mead- 
sweet, Meadow-sweet, Meadow-queen, and 
Queca of the Meadows. [Srir#a.] 


meadow-titling, s. [Mrapow-prrit.] 


[Eng. meadow ; -er.] One 
who waters meadow-lands to increase or pre- 
serve their verdure. 


(Meapow-swEET.] 


méad’-ow-wort,s. [Eng. meadow, and wort.) 


(MEapow-swEET.] 


pit, sire, sir, marino; go, pdt, 


Syrian. 2, 0=é6; ey =a; qu=kw, 


méad-ow-y, a [E P 
ng. meadow; -y.) Per- 

toor : 
must consisting of meadow ; resembling 
“Thy ,. . breasts, which in their meadowy 
ee d with rivery seas meander- 
méad’-sweet, s. 
(Mxapow-sweer.] 
méad-wort, s. (Eng. mead (2), and wort. 
Gastown 7 mn } 


méa-gre (gre as gér), * me-gre, «. [Fr. 
sine thin from r macrum, accus. of 
macer = thin ; Icel. magr; Dan., Sw., & Ger. 
mager ; Sp., Port., & Ital. magro.] 
L. Ordinary Language: 
1. Lean ; wanting flesh ; thin. 
“Thou art so 1 a 
. Phat scarce thy logs upheld thy feoble ente.” 
Spenser: Mother Hi Tale. 


2. Poor, hungry ; destitute of richness, fer- 
tility, or productiveness ; barren. 


“ Canaan's happy land, wb with 
Requir'd a Sabbath year to mend the kaneis soil.” 


(Todd.) 
3. Poor, mean, insignificant, seanty. 


“The meagre abri ents of Florus, Eutro: and 
Aurelius Victor ae our only means en! ri- 
son.'—Lewis - Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1855), il. 


* méa'-gre as gér), * méa’-gér, v.t. 
(Meacre, a.} To aks stdin lean, or thin. 


“ His ceaseless sorrow for the unhappy mai: 
Meagered his look.” a _ 
Dryden: 


méa-gre-ly (gre as gér), * méa’-gér-ly, 
adv. (Eng. meagre ; -ly.] In a meagre or poor 
manner ; poorly, feebly, thinly, sparsely. 
“oO sick’ a ‘b " 
Seicech of amt sal Gon belted ocree 
Sidney: Arcadia, iv. 


le 
e that 
& 10, 


[Eng. mead (2), and sweet. | 


méa'-gre-néss (gre as gér), * méa’-gér- 
ness, s. (Eng. meagre ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being meagre or 
thin ; leanness, thinness ; want or absence of 
flesh. ; 

ania «+... Stampt 3 meagerness 

Beaum, & FPlet.: Island Princess, iv. 1. 

2. Poorness, barrenness; want of fertility or 

chness. 

3. Scantiness, insignificance, poorness. 


“But P the better to make compensation of 
ae ete his service in the by 

we called a par! 
Pr. 


warres, by acts 
t."—Bacon: Henry Vil, 
*méa'-grim, s. [Mecrm.] 


*méak, * méake, s. [A.S. mece = a sword.] 
A hook with a long handle. 
bn brake.” 
a eee ie eee eee oe ee 


“weal, *-mele, suf. [A.S. melum; dat. 

pl. of mdi, a portion.) A suffix denoting divi- 
sion into portions or parts: as, lim = 
limb by limb, parcel-meal = bit by bit, piece- 
meal = piece by piece. [MEAL (1), 3.] 


méal (1), *mele (1), s.  [A.S. mél = (1) 
time, (2)a Page of food ; cogn. with Dut. 
= (1) time, (2) a meal; Icel. mdi =(1)a 
measure, (2) time, (3) a meal; Dan, maal = 
measure, dimension ; = (mealtime) a 
meal; Sw. m&l = measure, the size, meal; 
Goth. mel = time, season; Ger. mahl =a 
meal; mal=atime. From the same root as 
mete, Vv.) A portion of food taken at one of 
the regular or customary times of eating; a 
repast; an occasion of taking food. [-mEaL, 
suf.) 
‘é was set before the numer- 
ar tas has oa eT 
meal-time, *meal-tide, s. The or- 
diary or customary time of taking food. 
“ The morrow came, and nighen gau the time 
” aa : Troilus & Creseide, bk. ti, 


méal (2), *mele (2), s. [A.S. melo, melw 
(genit. melewes); cogn. with Dut. meel; Icel. 
mjol, mél; Dan. meel; Sw. mjol ; Ger. mehl, 
from the root mal, seen in Icel. mala, Goth. 
malan, O. H. Ger. malan = to grind ; Wel. 
malu, Lat. mola, Eng. mill.) 

1, The edible portion of grain, as of wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, pease, pulse of various sorts, 
&c., ground into a fine powder or flour. Fif- 

« teen pounds of oat-grain yield eight of meal. 
' In some places it ground nearly as fine 
as flour; in others it is left of a coarser 


on board a t quantity 
Siacculay : ile: ., ch. xii. j 


boil, boy ; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, 


moadowy—mean 


2. Any powdery substance resembling meal 


or flour. 
“ Auriculas, enriched 
With shining meat o’er all their velvet leaves.” 
Thomson : Spring, 537. 


ee a s. A chest or box for holding 


meal-beetle, s. 


Entom. : Tenebrio molitor, the larva of which 
is the meal-worm (q.v.). 


meal-berry, s. 

Bot. : Arctostaphylos wva wrsi. 

meal-house, *meale-house, % A 
place where meal is stored, 


“The pastire, meale-house, and the roome 
Whereas the coles do ly. 
Breton: Forte of Fansie, p. 16. 


meal-man, s. One who deals in meal. 
meal-monger, s. A meal-man, 
meal-moth, s. 

Entomology : 


1, Asopia farinalis. [Asorta.] The name 
was given because it was believed that the 
larve fed upon meal ; this, however, has not 
been confirmed. The perfect insect is common 
from July to September on out-houses, pal- 
ings, trunks of trees, &c. 

2. Pyralis farinalis, a small, brightly-varie- 
gated British moth, expanding its wings about 
aninch. The larva feeds on flour, corn, &c., 
in April and May, the perfect insect appearing 
in June, (Stainton.) 


meal-rent, s. Rent paid in grain or meal, 

meal-sieve, s. . 

Domestic: A sieve for sifting corn-meal and 
flour, to remove portions of hulls from the 
former, lumps and weevils from the latter. 
The frame which rotates above the surface of 
the sieve is journaled in a frame attached by 
aclamp and set-screw to the edge of the sieve. 


meal-tub, s. A large tub or barrel for 
holding meal. 

Meal-tub Plot : 

Hist.: A fictitious plot concocted in 1679 
by an informer, Dangerfield, with the view of 
cutting off those who were opposed to the 
succession of James II, after he had embraced 
Roman Catholicism. Dangerfield also in- 
tended to make money by his revelations. It 
was the year after the infamous Titus Oates 
had sworn to a Roman Catholic plot quite as 
fictitious. The false charges to which Dan- 
gerfield was prepared to swear were found in 
the meal-tub belonging to a Mrs. Cellier, one 
of his friends. Ultimately he confessed his 
crime, was whipped, and condemned to stand 
in the pillory. On Jan. 1, 1685, he was mor- 
tally injured by a barrister named Robert 
Frances, for which the assailant was executed. 


meal-worm, s. 

Entom.: A popular name for the larva of 
Tenebrio molitor, a coleopterous insect allied 
to Blaps, but possessing wings and wing- 
covers. The perfect insect is pitchy or dark 
chestnut in colour, about half-an-inch long, 
with short, eleven-jointed antenne, and stout 
legs. Common in Britain, abounding in 
granaries, mills, and corn-stores. The larva is 
about an inch long, thin and round, ochreous, 
with bright, rusty bands, six small feet, an 
two very smallantenne. 1. obscurus, a similar 
pest, is found in flour in the United States, 


* méal, v.t. [(MeAL (1), 8.] 
1. To grind into meal ; to reduce to powder, 
to pulverize. 
2. To sprinkle with meal ; to mix meal with. 
3. To sprinkle, to taint. 


“Wore he mealed 
With that which he corrects, then were he tyrannous,” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iv. 2. 


méaled, pa. par. ora. (MEAL, v.] 
mealed-powder, s. Gunpowder pul- 
yerized by treating with alcohol. 
meal’-ér, s. [Eng. meal, v.; -er.] A wooden 
rubber for mealing powder. 
méal’-ies, s. pl. [Meaty.] A name given in 
South Africa to maize, or Indian corn. 

4] The word came into prominence in Eng- 
land from being used in newspapers in con- 
nection with the Zulu war of 1879. 

méal’-i-néss, s. [Eng. mealy ; -ness.] 

1, The quality or state of being mealy, or 
like meal. 
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2. The quality or state of bei % 
mouthed. ey red cones 


méal’-y, *méal’46, a. [Eng. meal (2), 8. ; -y.)] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Having the qualities of meal; resembling 
pat ; soft, friable, and dry to the touch or 
ste. 


“The mealy of plants dissolved in water make 
too viscid an aliment.”—Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 


2. Covered or besprinkled with any sub- 
stance resembling meal. 


The finest Sunday that the autumn saw, 
With all ite mealy Lit) he aly Boe ee 
ordsworth : hers, 
3. Mealy-mouthed, 
IL, Bot, : Covered with a white seurfy sub 
stance, farinose; as the leaves of Primula 
Jarinosa, and of some poplars. 


mealy-bug, s. 

Entom.: Coocus adonidwm, an insect natu- 
ralized in English hot-houses, and very in- 
jurious to pine-apples and other exotics. It 
is reddish, and covered with a white powdery 
substance. [Coccus.] 


mealy-mouthed, a. Unwilling to tell 
the truth in plain language; soft-mouthed ; 
indisposed or afraid to speak frankly, openly, 
and freely, 

“She was a fool to be mealy-mouthed where nature 

speaks so plain.”—ZL' Zstrange. 

mealy-mouthedness, s. 

or state of being mealy-mouthed. 


mealy-redpole, s. 

Ornith. : Linota canescens. [Lusora.] 
mealy-tree, s. 

Bot. ; Viburnum Lantana, 


mealy-winged, a. Having wings co 
vered with a fine powder. 

“Some fly with two wings, as birds and many in- 
sects, some with four, as all farinaceous or mealy- 
winged animals, as butterflies and moths."—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. iv. 

mealy-zeolite, s. 

Min. : The German mehl-zeolith. Varieties 
of natrolite and of mesolite (q.v.), consisting 
of exceedingly fine interlacing or diverging 
fibres, resembling meal. 


méan (1), *mene (1), a. (A.S. méne=wicked § 

allied to man = iniquity ; Dut. gemeen = com- 
mon, vulgar, mean ; Icel. meinn = bad, mean 3 
mein =a hurt, harm; Dan. meen; Sw. men 
= hurt, injury; M. H. Ger. mein = false, a 
falsehood.] 

1. Common, low, vulgar; low in rank or 
dignity ; inferior, insignificant, humble. 

“ Meaner things, whom instinct leads, 

Are rarely known to stray.” Cowper: Doves. 

2. Of little value or account ; low in estima- 
tion, despicable. 


“Tam aman which am a Jew of Tarsus, a city in 
Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city: and, I beseech 
suffer me to speak unto the people.”—4 cts xxi. 29, 


3. Wanting in dignity of mind; abject, 
servile, degenerate, spiritless, petty, low- 
minded. 


* Early habits—those false links, which bind 
At times the loftiest to the meanest mind.” 
Byron: A Sketch, 


4, Base, shameful, dishonourable, disgrace- 
ful, despicable, slavish. 

“One hostile witness indeed was produced, John 
Hampden, whose mean supplications and enormous 
bribes had saved his neck from the halter."—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

mean-born, a. Of low or humble birth. 
“ Inquire me out some pene torn ea 

Whom I will marry straight to Clarence’ daughter.” 

Shakesp.: Richard I/1., iv. % 
mean-spirited, a. Spiritless ; destitute 
of honour or principle. 

“He was at best a mean-spirited coward.”"—Macau- 
lay: Hist, Eng., ch. xvii. 

méan (2), * meane, * mene (2), a. & s. (0. 
F.. meien (Fr. moyen), from Lat. medianus, 
from medius = middle; Sp. & Port. mediano; 
Ital. mezzano.) 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Occupying a middle place or position § 
moderate, middle ; not excessive. 

2. Intervening : as, in the mean time, in the 
mean while, 

Il. Technically : 

1. Math.: Having a value intermediate 
between two extremes, or between the several 
successive values of a variable quantity during 
one cycle of variation. 


The quality 


fem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-gion= zhi, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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*2, Music: The name formerly given to the 
tenor part as being the mean in pitch between 
the bass and treble. The middle strings of 
instruments were also called mean. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language ¢ 

1, That which is intermediate or has a value 
intermediate between two extremes ; the mid- 
dle rate, degree, or point of place ; absence 
of extremes or excess; mediocrity, modera- 
tion. 

“The mean is the vertue, and not to go too far in 


this, as in all other things besides, it is the best,”— 
North: Plutarch, p. 116. 


* 9. Intervening time; the mean time; the 
mean season. 
“Tn the meane vouchsafe her honourable toombe.” 
Spenser: IF. Y., IL. i. 58. 
* 3, A mediator, a medium, a go-between. 


“©O blessed lady, be thou meane and medyatryce 
betwene thy sonne and wretched synners that hee 
punysshe us not everlastyngly.” — Fisher: Seven 
Psalmes, Ps, xxxviii. 


4, That which is used effect an object ; 
the medium through which anything is done 
or carried out; a measure or measures em- 
ployed for the carrying out of an object; 
agency, medium, instrumentality. (Generally 
used in the plural.) => 


“‘God intends repentance to be the means to purify 
the heart from that corruption,”—South: Sermons, 
vol. ix., ser. 7. 


5. (Pl.): Revenue, resources, income, sub- 
stance, estate. 


“ Fortune made sad havoc of my means.” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, iv. 1. 


*6. A plan, a method. 


“Tell me some good mean how I may undertake a 
journey.”—Shakesp. « Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 7. 


*7, An opportunity ; power, liberty. 


“Let me have open means to come to them.” 
“ Shakesp.: Richard I11., iv. 2. 
Il. Technically : 


1. Math. : The mean of two quantities is a 
quantity lying between them and connected 
with them by some mathematical law. 


(1) [ARITHMETICAL-MEAN]. 


(2) The geometrical mean of two quantities 
is the square root of their product: thus, the 


geometrical mean of 2 and 8 is Vv 16= 4. 
The greater ot the given qnantities is as many 
times greater than the mean, as the mean is 
eat than the less quantity. [PRoGREs- 
SION. : 


(3) [HARMONICAL-MEAN.] 


*2. Music: A term applied to the inter- 
Mediate voice or part ; the tenor or alto. 


| (1) By all means : Certainly, undoubtedly ; 
without fail or hesitation. 


(2) By any means: In any way; by any 
plan ; possibly ; at all. 


(8) By means of: By or through the agency 
or instrumentality of, 


4) By no manner of means: By no means ; 
not the least. 


(5) By no means: On no account; not at 
all; not in any degree. 

+ mean-clef, s. 

Music: The clef on which the music for the 
mean or intermediate parts, tenor and alto, 
was written. It is now very little used, 

mean-day, s. [Day.] 


mean-diameter, s. In gauging, a mean 
‘between the head diameter and the bung 
diameter. 


mean-distance, s. An arithmetical 
Mean between the greatest and least distances 
of a planet from the sun 

mean-moon, s. 


Astron. : A hypothetical moon supposed to 
ae through her orbit with a uniform motion 
oughout. 


mean-motion, s. 


mean-noon, s. 


Astron. : The time when the mean sun (q.v.) 
would reach the meridian. 


mean-proportional, s. 


Math, : The second of any three quantities 
in continued proportion. 


mean-suQ, s. 


Astron.: A hypothetical sun assumed to 
Move through the sky at a uniform rate. 


mean-time, s. 
Astron. & Hor.: Time as measured by a 


(Motion, s.J 


a ep 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ctir, rile, fill; try, 


mean—meanor 


perfect clock moving ata uniform rate, such 
as would be if all the days of the year were 
of a uniform length. It is distinguished from 
apparent time as measured by the sun or 
sidereal time as measured by the stars. 


e 1), *mene (1), * men-en, vt. & 7 
TAB See = to hae cogn. with Dut. 
meenen=to think, to believe, to fancy, tomean ; 
Dan. mene = to mean, to think; Sw. mena = 
to mean, to think; Ger. meinen; O. H. Ger. 
meinjan = to think upon, to mean, to signify ; 
M. H. Ger. meine ; O. H. Ger. meina = thought, 
signification. From the same root as mind 
(q.v.). ] 
A. Transitive? 
1. To have in the mind, view, or intention ; 
to intend, to purpose, to signify ; to desire or 
intend to convey or denote. 
“Your children shall say unto you, What mean ys 
by this service ?”—Zxodus xii. 26. 

2. To purpose, to design, to intend. 

“No man means evil but the devil.”"—Shekesp. + 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Vv. 2. 

3. To be intended to signify, convey, or 
denote; to denote, to signify, to import, to 
indicate. 


“ We wot not what it [submission] means.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI, vi. 7 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To purpose, to intend; to have in the 
mind or view. 

“Godd woll...helpe Hys servants that meane 

truly.”—Paston Letters, ti. 351, 

2. To imply ; to wish to convey or declare ; 
to have a meaning. 

*3, To think ; to have the power of thought. 


“« And he who now to sense, now nonsense leaning, - 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. 
Pope: Prol. to Sutires, 186. 
4, To have a mind, disposition, or inten- 
tion : as, To mean well. 


\ 


* mean (2), * mene (2), v.t. & ¢. [Moan, v.] 

Mé-an'-dér, s. (Lat. Meander, Meandrus, 
from Gr. Maiav$pos (Maiandros)=the name 
of a river in Phrygia, remarkable for its cir- 
cuitous course.] 


I, Ordinary Language : 


1. Lit.: A winding or circuitous course ; 
intricate windings, and turnings; a maze, a 
labyrinth. 

“Tntricate turnings, by atransumptive and metony- 
mical kind of speech, are called meanders; for this 
river [Meander] did so strangely path itself, that tle 
foot seemed to touch the head.”—Selden : IUustrutions 
to Drayton's Poly-Olbion. (Note 2.) 

2. Fig.: An intricacy, a maze; anything 
resembling a labyrinth. 


“Ten long years did Hocus steer his course through 
all the meanders of the law, and all the courts,”— 
Arbuthnot: Hist. of John Bull, 


II Art: A peculiar style of ornamental 
design, in which the lines interlace; it is often 
used in decorating vases, and is also some- 
times met with in architecture, 


mé-an’-dér, v.t. & i. [MEANpER, s.] 
* A. Trans.: To wind, turn, or flow over 
or round; to traverse in a winding or cir- 
cuitous course ; to wander over. 


B. Intrans. : To move, flow, or advance in 
a circuitous or serpentine manner ; to have a 
serpentine or intricate course. 


“ Pierce my vein, 
Take of the crimson stream meandering there, 
And catechise it well.” Cowper: Task, iii, 202. 


*mé-an’-déred * mé-an’-dred (dred as 
derd), a (Eng. meander ;s-ed.] Formed or 
moving in meanders or intricate windings. 

“ Of whose meandred ways 
And labyrinth-like turns (as in the moors she strays) 
She first received her name.” 
Drayton > Poly-Othion, 8. 12. 

*mé-an’-dri-an, a. [Eng. meander ; -ian.] 
Winding, meandering, intricate, serpentine ; 
full of meanders, 


mé-ain-dri-na, s. (Lat. meandrus, genit. 
meand(ri) ; neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.} 

1. Zool. : Brain-coral, Brain-stone ; @ tropical 
genus of Madreporia(q.v.). Increase is effected 
by fission, the coral-structure becoming mas- 
sive by the union of several rows or tufts of 
corallites throughout the whole or a portion 
of their height, the calicine region of the com- 
bined corallites windiug in such a manner as 
to suggest the resemblance to the convolutions 


of the brain, to which the popular name has 
reference, 


2, Palwont.: Principally from the Oolitic 
formation. 


é-in’-drine, a. [Meanprina.] Resem- 
baste the genus Meandrina in its characteristio 
growth. 


“By this serial growth the corallum becomes gyrate 
or meandrine."—Hreye, Brit. (ed. 9th), vi. 373. 


| * mé-an’-drous, * mz-an'-drous, * mé- 


an/-dry, a. [Eng. meander ; -ous, -y.] Me- 
andering, winding, twisting. 
“Ouse itself ia this shire, more m@androus thea 
Meander.”—Fuller: Worthies ; Bedfordshire. 


*meane, s. [MIEN.] 
* meane-liche, a. [MEANLY.] 


méan’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [MEAN (1), v%} 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Full of meaning or import; sigs 
nificant, suggestive : as, a meaning look. 

Cc. As substantive : 

1, That which is meant, designed, or in- 
tended in the mind; that which is in view 
or contemplation ; object, design, purpose, 
intent, aim. 

2. That which is intended to be conveyed, 
signified, denoted, or understood by acts or 
language; the sense, signification, or import, 
of words ; significance, force. 


““The meaning which underlies the meagre facts 
supplied in the despatches." —Times, Nov. 10, 1875. 


méan’-ing-léss, a. [Eng. meaning; -less.] 
Destitute of meaning; having no sense or 
meaning. 


+ méan’-ing-léss-néss, s.-[Eng. meaning- 
less; -ness.]) The quality or state of being 
meaningless, or without an object. 


“This life of meaninglessness and idleness.”—Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, June 1877, p. 216. 


méan-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. meaning; -ly.] In 
a meaning manner; with meaning or signi- 
ficance ; significantly. 
*mean’-iIng-néss, s. 
Significance. . 
“So full of unmeaning meaningness.”—Richardson > 
Sir C. Grandison, vi. 341. 
*méan’-léss, a. ([Eng. mean, v.3 
Meaningless. 
“To viewless harpings weave the meanless dance.” 
Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, p. 126. 
méan’-ly, *meane-liche, * mene-liche, 
mzene-like, a.& adv, (Eng. mean; -ly.] 
A, As adj.: Humble, poor, mean. 


“ Pure mene loverd.” 
Reliquice Antique, i, 282. 
B. Asadverb: 


*1,. Moderately ; in a moderate manner or 
degree ; not excessively, 


“In the reign of Domitian, poetry was but meanly 
cultivated, but painting eminently flourished."— 
Dryden: Dufresnoy. 

2. Without dignity or rank ; humbly, lowlily- 


“‘His daughter have I meaniy matched in marriage.” 
Shakesp. . Richard II1., iv. & 


3. Poorly, shabbily. 
“The heaven-born child, 
All meanly wrapped, in the rude manger lies,” 
Milton: Ode on the Nativity. 

4, Without dignity or greatness of mind; 
without honour or principle; disparagingly ¢ 
as, He acted very meanly. 

5. Ina sordid or niggardly manner; sordidly. 


6. Without respect; disrespectfully : as, To 
speak meanly of a person. 


mean’-néss, s. [Eng. mean, a. ; -ness.] 

1. Want of dignity or rank ; lowstate; hum- 
bleness. , 

“This wonderful Almighty person ... had not so 
much in the same world, as where to lay his head, by 
reason of the meanness of his condition.” — South 
Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 10. 

2. Want of dignity or elevation of mind ; 
want of high spirit ; lowness or dishonourable- 
ness of mind. ‘ 

“That meanness which marked them out as fit ime 

plements of tyranny.”—Mucaulay : Hist. Ing., ch. iv. 
3, Mean, low, or dishonourable thoughts or 
actions. 
“ Lives there a man so dead to fame, who dares 
To think such meunness, or the thought declares?” 
Pope : Homer ; [liad xiv. 103. 

4, Want of excellence of any kind ; poorness, 
inferiority. 

“This figure is of a later date, by the meanness o! 

the workmanship."— Addison : On Italy. . 


5. Sordidness, niggardliness. 
*méan’-or, s. [DEMEANOUR.] 
demeanour. 


“As if his meanor ... were not a little culpable,” 
—Hacket : Life of Williams, i., 108. oe 


[Eng. meaning ; -ness.¥ 


-less.]] 


Behaviour, 


pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


Syrian. x, @=6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


méansg, spl. (Muay, s., I. 4, 5.) 
méant, pret, & pa. par. of v. [MEAN, ¥.] 
méan’-tim 5 
any Pho e, adv. & s. [Eng. mean (2), a, 
A, As adv: ; 
during the petted paps stone op gg 


“ Meantime, kind Wycliffe, wilt thou t ay "a 
Scott : Ve 


B. As subst.; An intervening time, an in- 
terval, ~ 


“ The Lords in meantime, discussed 
important rete nkenennaes Hist, Eng., = 
méan’-while, adv. & s, (Eng. mean (2), &. 
andwhile.} 2, (Eng. (2), a, 
_A. As adv, : In the interval; in the mean- 
time ; meantime. 
“The enemy meanwhile had made his way up the 
pass."— Macaulay > Hist. Bng., ch. xii 
B, As subst.: The meantime. (Used only 
in the phrase, In the meanwhile.) 


Méar (1); s. [Mers.] A pool, a mere. 
Méar (2), s. [Mere.] A bound, a boundary, 
a limit. 


Méar (3), s. (Mare) Amare. (Scotch.) 

“* (t's a red half-guinea to him every time he munts 
his mear."—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xv. 

*méar, * méare, v.t. EAR 3] To 

bound, to divide, EME Wie Be 
“* When that brave honour of the Latine 
Which meur'd her rule with Africa.” - 

*méare, a. [Mere.] 

*méars’-man, * Arg rene a (Eng. 
mecar (2), s., and man.] One who charge 
of or Le Se out Renwie By 

méase (1), s [Perhaps a corruption from 
measure (q.V.).] A measure of herrings, 500 
in number. ' 

* meéase (2), * meese, * meyse, s. [0. Fr. 
metz.) A messuage, 


email © ih ln *meselle, s 


méag’-le (2) (le as el), s. [Mraswes.] 
méas’-le (le as el), v.t. [Messe (2), s.] 
To infect with measles. : 

saéas’-led (led as eld), a. [Eng. measi(e); 
-ed.) Infected with measles ; measly. 

éag’- led - néss (led as eld), s. (Eng. 
measled ; ~ness.) The quality or state of being 
measled or measly ; measliness. 


améas’-les (les as s. (Dut. mazelen ; 
roe & ee a F pth ge ae Ger. masern, 


pl. of ec a speckle, specially one | 
rma O. H. Ger. nasa, masar, masor, 
maser. 


1. Human : An infectious disease, called also 
rubeola, most frequently attacking children, 
although sometimes occuring in old age, as 
in the case of George III. and of Otho, ex- 
king of Greece, who died of this affection. 
The period of incubation is about eight days, 
when the rash appears, accompanied by 
catarrh, watery eyes, acrid watery discharge 
from the nose, sneezing, and often pain in the 

|forehead, with, occasionally, bleeding at the 
‘nose. The bronchi are frequently affected, 
this forming the chief danger. The spots are 
small, red, papular, and crescent-shaped, 
commencing on the face and passing down- 
wards, ee in the same order. The 
old-fashioned remedy is saffron-tea, but the 
chief necessity is to ward off any respiratory 
mischief, or to combat it when present. A 
form of measles known as rétheln, or German 
measles, is distinct from measles or from 
scarlatina, with which it has often been con- 
founded. The eruption lasts longer, never 
less than four or five days, sometimes eight 
or ten, and differs slightly from that of measles 
or scarlatina. It is usually a very mild disease, 
requiring only an aperient saline, with liquid 
food, and keeping in bed for a few days. 
“ From whence they start ey chon We ame 
“gol iegepipio ne tier : Hudibras, 1. 8 

2. Of the Lower Mammalia: 

(1) Of the Pig: What is known as measles 
in pigs is really the effects of a cystic worm, 
Cysticercus cellulose. According to Professor 


Oil, béy; pout, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-~cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhin, -cious, 


moans—measure 


Gamgee’s Report to the Privy Council in 
1805 at least 3 per cent., and probably 5 per 
cent,, of the pigs in Ireland are thus affected, 
(Blyth: Dict. Hygiene.) 

pn tal xutae Ch the measles, and the sheep of the 

(2) Of the Ox: The of a cystic 
worm, which, when eaten by man, develops 
into Tenia mediocanellato. 

3. Hort. : A popular name vaguely used for 
any diseases of trees characterized by the 
appearance of spots on the stem. 

“ Frult-bearers often infected with the measies, 


are 
by being scorched with the sun."—JMortimer: Hus- 
bandry. 


méas”-l¥, a. [Eng. measi(e); ~y.] Infected 


with the measles ; measled. 


“Tf a portion of measty pork be eaten by 8 man 
then the scolex will develop itself into a tape 7 
—WNicholson ; Zoology (1878).p. 220, $y be a 


*mea-son-due, s. [A of Fr, 


Tony 
maison de Diew =a house of ca A monas- 
7 j 4 religious house or hospi (89 E£liz., 
C. 5. 


mo ble (sas zh), *mes-ur-a-ble, 
a [Fr. & Sp. Baus Deen misurabile,] . 


* 1. Moderate; not in or done to excess. 
*2. Notacting or living to excess ; moderate. 
“Of his diete measurable was he.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 437. 
3. Capable of being measured or computed, 
hob snoumarabie by tine ant mation Dewey ae 


meas’-t e-néss (meas‘ss mézh), s. 


- ur-a-bl : 
Eng. measureable; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being measurable or computable. 


méas’-iir-a-bly (s as zh), * mes-ur-a- 
bly, adv.” (Eng. measurad(. 3) 3 ly.) 

*1. In a measurable manner or degree 3 
moderately, not excessively ; not to excess. 


“Wine measurably drunk, and in season, bringeth 
gintiecen ta the cone {asa aedrae xxxi. 28, 
2. So as to be measurable or computable, 


Inéas-iire, * més’-tire (s as zh), s. [Fr. 
mesure, from Lat. mensura = measure, fein. 
sing. of mensurus, fut. part. of metior = to 
measure ; Sp. mesura; Ital. misura.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

*1, The act of measuring. 

2. The extent of anything in any one or 
more of the three dimensions of length, 
breadth, and thickness ; or in circumference, 
capacity, or other respect. 

“And their windows, and their arches, and their 

m-trees, were after the meusure of the gate that 
eth towards the sea."—Zzekiel xl. 22 

3. The several measurements necessary to 
be taken by a tradesman in order to make an 
article of dress: as, To take one’s measure for 
a suit of clothes, 

4, A standard of measurement; a definite 
unit of capacity or extent, fixed by law or 
custom, in terms of which the relative sizes 
and capacities of things are ascertained and 
expressed; as, a foot, a yard, a mile, are 

“measures of length; a pint, a gallon, measures 
of capacity ; a aquare foot, a measure of area, 
a cubic foot, a measure of volume, &c. 


“That he himself was skilled in weights and mea- 
sures, arithmetick and geometry, there is no reason 
to doubt."—Arbuthnot : On Coins. 


5, The quantity measured by or contained 
in such standard of measurement. 


“A measure of wheat for a penny, and three 
measures of barley for a penny.”— Aevela vi. 6. 


6. An estimate or estimation, 


“He might take a measure of his own Judgments, 
so curiously he had set this counterfe!t.”"—Shakesp.: 
All's Well That Ends Well, iv. 8. 


7. An instrument by which the extent or 
amount of capacity is measured or ascertained ; 
a measuring-rod. 

8, Arule or standard by which anything is 
measured, valued, or estimated. 


“ But unto every one of us is given grace according 
to the measure of the gift of Christ."—Zphesians iv. 7. 


9, That which is measured out, allotted, or 
assigned. 
*10, Determined or allotted extent or 
length ; limit. 
“Lord, make me to know mine end, and the measure 
of my days.”— Psalm xxxix. 4 
11. Moderation; just de or amount. 
(Now only used in such phrases as within 
measure, beyond measwre, &c.) 
“There is measure in everything.”—Shakesp. : Much 
Ado About Nothing, ii. 1. 
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12, Full or sufficient quantity. 
"Till elther death hath closed these cyte st'imine 


Or fortune given me measure ot revenge.” 
Shakusp, ? 3 Henry VI., il. & 
13. Degree, extent; indefinite amount or 
quantity, 


“The rains were but. preparatory in some measure.” 
—Burnet ; Theory oy the arth. 


14. Means to an end; anything done as a 
Lae step towards the end to which it 
is intended toslead ; an act, a step, or proceed- 
ing designed. for the accomplishment of ar 
object: as, wise measures, prudent measures, &c. 

16, A law, a statute, an act of Congress. 

IL. Technically : 


1. Geol. (Pl.): A series of beds, strata; the 
word occurs chiefly in the term coal-measures, 

2, Joinery: Single measure is square on 
both sides ; double measure meelded on both 
sides; measure and a half moulded on one 
side, square on the other. 


3. Math.: The measure of a quantity in its 
extent, or its value, in terms of some other 
quantity of the same kind, taken as a unit of 
measure, 

4, Mining: A stratum or bed of coal. 

5. Music: 

(1) A general name for a slow and stately 
dance, supposed to be like the minuet. Reed 
says that— 

“The measures were performed at court and at 
public entertainments of the societies of law and 
equity, at their balls on particular occasions. It was 
formerly not deemed inconsistent with propriety even 
for the vest ons to join in them ; and aceord- 
ingly at the revels, which were celebrated at the Inns 
of Court, it hagnot been unusual for the first characters 
in the law to become performers in treading the 
Measures, . 

(2) Time, pace, 

(3) Rhythm. 

_ (4) The contents of a bar. 

_ 6. Poetry : The arrangement of the syllables 
in each line with respect to quantity or accent; 
rhythm, metre; as, iambic measure, hexameter 
Measure. 

7. Print.: The space in a composing-stick 
between the end and the slide; the length of 


a line, and so the width of a column or of a 


page of type. 

{| (1) Lineal measure: The measure of lines 
or distances; the standard unit of lineal 
measure in America is the yard. The sys- 
tem is based upon the law of nature that 
the force of gravity is constant at the same 
point of the earth’s surface, and consequently 
that the length of a pendulum which oscillates 
a certain number of times in a given period is 
also constant. It has long been decreed by 
the English law that the 5.);;5 part of the 
length of a single seconds pendulum in a 
vacuum at the Tower of London shall be re- 
garded as the standard English foot, and from 
this, by multiplication and division, the entire 
system of lineal measures is established, 
This standard yard, originating in Nngland, 
has been adopted in the United States, and 
forms the basis of all our systems of measure- 
ment. Copies of the standard yard are pre- 
served at several places in London, and are 
kept with similar care in Washington. The 
French system of measures is founded upon 
the length of an are of the meyidian. By a 
very minute survey of the length of an are of 
the meridian from Dunkirk to Barcelona, the 
latitude of both places being determined by 
exact observation, the length of a quadrant of 
the meridian was computed, and it has been 
decreed by French law that the ten-millionth 
part of this length shall be regarded as a 
standard French metre, and from this, by 
multiplication and division, the entire system 
of linear measures has been established. 

(2) Unit of measure ; A given quantity, used 
as a standard of comparison in measuring a 
quantity of the same kind. Every kind of 
quantity has its own unit of measure, and 
under different circumstances, the same kind 
of quantity may have differené units of 
measure. 


(3) Line of measures : The line of intersection 
of the primitive plane, with a plane passing 
through the axis of the primitive circle and 
the axis of the circle to be projected. 

(4) Measure of angles; The right angle being 
taken as the angular unit, its subdivisions 
are degrees, minutes, and seconds. The right 
angle contains ninety degrees, the degree sixty 
minutes, and the minute sixty seconds. A 
smaller fractions are expressed decimally in 


fem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sicus=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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terms of the second. The French have pro- 
posed to divide the right angle into 100 equal 
parts, called grades, but the suggestion has 
not been extensively adopted. 

(5) Measure of a number or quantity : 

Math. : A number or quantity is said to be 
a measure of another when it is contained in 
it a certain number of times exactly. 

(6) Measure of magnification : The measure 


‘ 


of magnification, or magnifying power of any _ 


optical instrument, is the ratio of the magni- 
tude of the image to the magnitude of the 
object, or, more precisely, the ratio of the 
apparent diameter of the image to that of the 
object. [Mr1croscopE, TELESCOPE.] 

(7) Measures of merchandise and artificers’ 
work; These vary according to custom and 
trade: the yard and its fractions for woven 
goods ; the fathom for rope ; the bushel, peck, 
and gallon for grain and roots ; the gallon and 
its subdivisions for liquids. 

(8) Measure of a ratio: Its logarithm, in 
any system of logarithms, or the exponent of 
the power to which the ratio is equal, the 
exponent of some given ratio being assumed 
as unity. [Ratro.} 

(9) Measure of surfacex The unit of measure- 
ment is the square yard. The units employed 
in land measure are the perch, rood, and acre 
(q.v.). 

(10) Measures of volume and capacity: Solids 
are estimated in cubic yards, feet, and inches. 
1728 cubic inches make a cubic foot, and 27 
cubic feet make a cubic yard. 

(11) Measures of weight: [WEIGHT]. 

q For measures of time and of space, of 
velocity and of mass, see these words, also 
the foregoing phrases and terms. : 


méas-ure (s as zh), *mes-ure, *mes- 
ur-en, v.t. & 7. [Fr. meswrer ; from Lat. men- 
suro, from mensura =a measure (q.v.-); Sp. 
mesurar; Ital. misurare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To compute, determine, or ascertain the 
measurenient, extent, quantity. dimensions, 
area, or capacity of by reference to a certain 
standard or rule: as,f/fo measure distance, to 
measure the capacity of a cask, to measwre the 
degree of heat or cold, to measure the height 
of a man, &c, 

2. To serve as the measure of; to serve to 
»xpress the measurement or dimensions of. 

“An ell and three-quarters will not measure her 

from hip to hip.”—Shakesp. : Comedy of Lrrors, iii. 2. 

3. To estimate by reference to any standard ; 
to judge of the value, extent, magnitude, or 
greatness of; to appreciate. 

“ What thought can measure thee, or tongue 

Relate thee?” Milton: P. L., vii. 603. 

4, To take or set apart a certain portion of 
by measurement, with a certain standard or 
rule. 

“He measured six measures of barley and laid it on 

her.” —futh iii. 15. 

5. To allot or distribute by measure; to 
deal out, to mete. 

“With what measure you mete, it shall be measured 

te you again."— Matthew vii. 5. 

6. To mark out in stated quantities ; to ap- 
portion. 

“What thou seest is that portion of eternity called 


time, measured out by the sun.”— Addison; Spectator, 
No, 159. 


ae To adjust, to proportion, to accommo- 
e. 


~ 


“ All start at once: Oileus led the race ; 
The next Ulysses, measuring pace with pace.” 
Pope : Homer; Iliad xxxiii. 888. 
*8. To keep within measure or bounds; to 
moderate, to restrain. 
“The philosophre . . . him betecheth 
The lore, howe that he shall measure 
His bodie.” Gower: C. A., Vii. 
*9, To consider; to take into consideration 
or thought, 


“* He comes o’er us with our wilder days, 
Not measuring what use we made of them.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., 1. 2 


*10. To pass over, to traverse, to travel. 


“What seas they measured, and what fields they 
fought.” Pope : Homer; Iliad xxiv, 14. 


B. Intransitive : 

1, To take a measure or measurements. 

$2. To result, or turn out on measurement : 
as, This will measwre well. 

3. To be in extent or quantity : as, The tree 
measures five feet in diameter. 


{ (1) To measwre one’s length : To fall, lie, 
or be thrown down, 


measure—meat 


(2) To measure strength: To determine supe- 
riority by contest; to engage in a contest. 


“ The factions which divided the Prince's camp had 
an opportunity of measuring their strength,” —Macau- 
lay: Hist. Hng., ch. ix. 


(3) To measure swords: To fight with swords. 


* méas’-tire-a-ble, (s as zh), a. [Measur- 
ABLE. ] 


méas'-tired (s as zh), * mes-ured, pa. par. 
& a. (MEASURE, @.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Computed, ascertained, determined, or 
set out by measurement or a rule. 


“ The rest, no portion left 
That may disgrace his art, or disappoint 
Large expectation, he disposes neat 
At measured distances.” Cowper: Task, hii. 24. 


2. Deliberate and uniform; steady, slow, 
not hurried. 
“ And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore.” 
Longfellow : Landlord's Tale, 
*3, Deliberately stated ; certain, indubitable. 
“ 4 positive and measured truth.”—Bacon: Advance- 
ment of Learning, bk. i. 
4, Limited, moderated ; kept within bounds 
or limits : as, He spoke in no measured terms. 
5, Arranged rhythmically. 
“ Closing the sense within the measwred time, 
Tis hard to fit the reason to the rhyme.” 
Dryden: Art of Poetry, ii. 
{meas’-tire_léss (meas as mézh), a. [Eng. 
measure; -less.) Having no measure; un- 
limited ; immeasurable. 
“ Measureless meadows of sea-grass.” 
Longfellow : Miles Standish, iv. 
+meas’-ttre-léss-néss (meas as mézh), s. 
[Eng. measwreless ; -ness.] The q ality or state 
of being measureless, 


“A corresponding measurelessness in vituperation.” 
—G. Eliot: Romola, ch. xix, 


méas‘-ire-mént (s as zh), s. [Eng. mea- 
sure; -ment.] 
1, The act of measuring anything; mensu- 
ration. 


“(The] length is not beyond the limits of very 
exact measurement,” — Herschel; Astronomy (1858), 
§ 209. 


2. The quafitity, amount, or extent ascer- 
tained by measuring; area, size, capacity, 
content. 


measurement-goods, s. pl. Light goods 
which are charged freight by the bulk of the 
packages, as distinguished from heavy goods, 
which are charged by the weight. 


meee Peon (s as zh), s. 
-er. 
1. One who or that which measures. 


“The world's bright eye, Time's measurer, begun 
Through watery Capricorn his course to run.” 
Howell: Letters, p. 7. 


2. One whose occupation or duty is to mea- 
sure goods in market. 

3. One who measures up work on a building, 
&c., as a basis for the contractor’s prices or 
estimate. 

*4, An officer of the City of London who 
measured woollen cloths, coals, &c.; a meter 
(q.v.). 

méas-tr-ing (s as zh), *mes-ur-ing, 
pr, par., d., & s. [MEAsuRE, v.] 

A, As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : = 

1. Computing, ascertaining, or determining 
the measurement, capacity, extent, or amount, 

2. Used or adapted for computing or ascer- 
taining measurements. 

“ Behold a man with a measuring line in his hand.” 

—Zechariah ii. 1. 
_ *measuring-cast, s. A cast or stroke 
in a game which cannot be distinguished from 
others without measurement. 


“When lusty shepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the rest out-go 
So far, but that the rest are measuring-casts.” 
Waller. (Todd.) 


[SURVEYOR’s- 


[Eng. measur(e) ; 


measuring - chain, s. 
CHAIN. ] 

measuring-faucet, s. 
measures the amount of passing liquid. 

measuring-funnel,s. Onehaving gradu- 


ations to indicate quantity at different degrees 
of fulness. 


measuring-instrument, s. An instru- 
ment or apparatus for measuring. 


méat, *meate, *mete, s. 


A faucet which 


measuring-machine, s. An instru- 
ment for ascertaining length, or ‘‘end mea- 
surement,” with great exactness. 


measuring-pump, s. A pumpin which 
the piston operates in a chamber of known 
capacity, a train of wheels and dial registering 
the pulsations of the piston. 


measuring-rod, measuring -line, 
measuring-bar, s. A rod, line, or bar, 
used for the purpose of measuring bases, &c., 
in practical. trigonometry. To guard against 
the expansion of the measuring-rod by heat 
and its contraction by cold, it is made of two 
bars, one of brass and the other of iron, united 
by a cross-piece at the middle, and at either 
end by projecting tongues. As brass expands 
by heat more than iron in the proportion of 
five to three, the projecting tongues are so 
constituted that the whole length of one is to 
that of the part outside the bars as five is to 
three. The metals then so work against each 
other that, at all temperatures, the distance 
between the projecting tongues remains the 
same. (Airy: Popular Astron. (ed. 6th), pp. 
48, 49.) 


measuring-tape, s. A tape divided 
into inches and fractions, and coiled around 
an axis in a box; retracted by a spring or 
winding handle. 


measuring-wheel, s. A wheel for mea- 
suring the circumference of a varriage-wheel, 
in order to find the length of tire required. A 
circumferentor. The small-wheel has a known 
circumferential measurement, and is divided 
into inches and fractions. The result is told 
in numbers of revolutions and fraction of a 
revolution expressed in inches. 


{A.S. mete ; cogn. 
with Dut. met; Icel. mato; Dan. mad; Sw. 
mat; Goth. mats; O.H.Ger. maz.] 

i. Originally food of all kinds; food in 
general; anything fit for eating, or eaten by 
men or animals for nourishment. Horse-meut 
is still used locally for fodder, and g-een-meat 
isa term often applied to edible vizetables, 
such as lettuces, cresses, &c. (Matt. xxiv. 45.) 

2. Limited now chiefly to animal food ; the 
flesh of animals used.as food. 

“A trencher of meat half raw and half burned.”— 

Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xvi. 

3. The edible portion of anything: as, the 
meat of an egg. 

J] (1) Meat and drink: Life; perfect enjoy- 
ment. (Shakesp. : As You Like It, v. 1.) 

(2) To sit at meat: To sit or recline at a table 
at meals, 


a 
meat-biscuit, s. A portable, concen- 
trated preparation of meat, pounded, dried, 
mixed with meal, and baked. 


meat-chamber, s. An apartment re- 
cently introduced between decks in the ocean 
steamships, with a huge tank in the middle, 
capable of holding thirty or forty tons of ice 
for the purpose of transporting fresh meat to 
Europe. It is a gigantic refrigerator. 


_ meat-chopper, s. A machine for minc- 
ing meat for sausages or for stewing. 


meat-crusher, s. A pair of rollers, for 
rendering steak tender, oneroller having cir- 
cumferential and the other longitudinal corru- 
gations. : 


meat-cutter, s. A machine for mincing 
flesh ; a sausage-machine. 


meat-tfly, s. 

_Entom. : A name vaguely applied to various 
flies of the genus Musca, as Musca carnaria, 
M. vomitoria, &., that deposit their eggs on 
meat, which larve they devour. The analo- 


gous name of Flesh-flies is often applied to 
the dipterous family Muscide. ae 


meat-hammer, s. A maul witha notched 
or ridged face, to pound meat and make it 
more tender, 

meat-hook, s. A hook ina larder or on 
a butcher's stall, on which to hang joints of 
meat. 

meat-knife, s. A knife the haft of whose 
blade passes through the handle, which con- 
sists of two pieces known as scales, and 
secured by rivets. 

meat-offering, s. 

Judaism: Heb. 32 (minchhah) = (1) .a 
gift; (2) tribute; (8) an unbloody sacrifice 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 


=6; ey=4; qu=kw, 


oifered to God, the word meat being used 
not as in the English phrase butcher's meat, 
but with a meaning not far from the opposite 
one. A entrap might be of fine flour 
with oil poured on it and frankincense put 
upon it; or of fine flour unJeavened and 
ences with oil baked in an oven, in a * 
or, thirdly, firstfruits of dried corn with oil 
and kincense. In all meat-offerings there 
was salt, but never leaven. A memorial por- 
tion of every meat-offering, including all the 
frankincense, was conan by tire to Jehovah, 
the rest was eaten by the priests and every male 
descendant of Aaron (Ley. ii, 1-16 ; vi. 14-18), 


meat-safe, s. A safe with perforated 
zinc or wire gauze front in which to keep meat. 


meat-sal »s. One who acts as an 
agent for breeders of cattle, receiving the car- 
casses, and selling them retail to the butcher 


meat-saw,s. Asaw resembling a tenon- 
zaw, but with a steel or iron back. 

Mmeat-screen,s. A metallic screen placed 
oe roasting meat to reflect the heat of 
the fire. 


mea it, s. A spit for holding a roast- 
ing joint while turning in front of the fire. 


meat-tub, s. A tub for holding pickled 
meat. 
“meat, v.t. (Meat, s.] To supply with 
meat or food; to feed. ; ed 
“ Haste then and meat your men.” 
Chapman: Homer ; [Tiad xix. 196. 
* méat’-éd, * met-ed>a. [Eng. meat; -ed. 
Fed, foddered. i : 
a oxen = Le i wel shod a clad, 
*meathe, s. [Mean (1), s.] 
méat’-i-néss, s. (Eng. meaty; -ness.] The 


quality or state of being meaty. 
“*T felt as though I were pervaded by meatiness for 
ho Trollope 


Many hours.”"—4. + Australia, i. 57. 
* méat-léss, a. [Eng. meat ; -less.] Destitute 
of meat. 
“ Growli 


over his unenvied virtue as a cur growls 
over & meat, boue.”"—Lewes: Hist. of Philos., i. 194. 
mé-a’-tiis, s. (Lat. = a passage, going, motion, 
or course, from meo = to go, to pass. } 

.{nat. ; An opening or canal,‘as the meatus 
auditorius, extending from the concha to the 
dag! ame ; in its lining membrane are found 

e ceruminous glands, secreting the wax of 
the ear. The meatuses of the nose are passages 
between the spongy bones and the nasal fosse, 
and in rushing through them, the air deposits 
its odour on the mucous membrane. 


meatus-knife, s. A small knife with a 
triangular concealed blade in a long thin shaft ; 
used in operations in the meatus auditorius, 
such as obliterating structures, opening pus- 
tules, searifying, removing polypi, &c. 


méat’-y, « [Eng. meat; -y.] Abounding in 
meat ; resembling meat ; fleshy, but not fat. 


meaw, meawl, v.i. [Mew, MewL.] 

t méa‘-zel, s. [Measve, Meset.] 
*méa-zle, v.i. [M1zzve.] 

+me-bles, s. pl. [Fr. mewbles.] Movable goods. 


Méc’-ca, s. [Arab.] 
Geog.: The sacred city of the Muhamma- 
dans. 
Mecca-balsam, s. 
Bot. : Balsamodendron Opobalsamum, 


mé-chain’-ic, * mé-chan’-ick, * me- 

chan-icke, * me-chan-ike, a. & s. (0. 
Fr. mechanique, mecanique (Fr. mécanique), 
from Lat. mechanica, from Gr. pyxavexy [téxv7] 
(méchaniké [techné]) = (the science of) me- 
chanics ; znxavj (méchané) =a machine ; Sp. 
& Port. mecanico ; Ital. meccanico.] 

* A, As adjective: 

1. Lit.: Of or pertaining to mechanics ; 
mechanical. ib aie 

“ ad am 

Someta Sl af aan 
2. Fig.: Vulgar, common, bare. 
“ And worthy shameful cheek it were, to stand 


hanic complement.” 
On more mec! ic : np t eds 


B. As subst.: One who is employed or 
skilled in the construction of materials, as 
wood, metal, &., into any kind of structure 


meat—mechanics 


or machine; one who is skilled in the use of 
tools or instruments ; an artizan; a handi- 
craftsman; one who follows a mechanical 
trade for his living; a skilled workman ; 
an artificer. The term is used somewhat 
loosely, but is always understood as excluding 
agricultural labourers, or such as work with 
the pick, shovel, spade, or similar tools. 

“Some n mechanic, w 

To path or wit, pp a — Preven? 

Cowper : Retirement, 449, 

mechanics’-institute, s. An institu- 
tion for providing instruction and recreation 
to mechanics and artizans, by means of read- 
ing-rooms, libraries, lectures, classes, &c. 


mé-chan’-{-cal, a. & s. [MECHANIC.] 
A, As adjective : 
+ I, Literally: 
1. Pertaining to, depending upon, or in 
accordance with the principles or laws of 
mechanics, 


“We have also divers mechanical arta, which 
have not."—acon; New Atlantis, p. 28. wih 


2. Acting by or resulting from weight or 
momentum : as, mechanical pressure, 

3. Pertaining to those changes in bodies in 
which they form compounds, without losing 
their identity in the compound substance, as 
opposed to chemical: as, a mechanical mixture, 

IL Figuratively : 

1, Resembling a machine : as— 

(1) Acting without thought, consideration, 
or independence of ys enim (Said of per- 
sons ; as, a mechanical follower of a resins 

(2) Done without thought, inténtion, or de- 
liberate design, but by mere force of habit: as, 
a mechanical action or movement, 

(3) Characterized by unthinking obedience or 
subserviency to external rule or guidance; not 
marked by individuality or freedom of thought. 

“ How far you may be pleased with the versification 

pretend toinquire’ Goldsmith: Deseréed Village, (To 
Bir J. Reynotas.) E j 

(4) Not designed or intended ; happening 
in the ordinary course of things. 

“The indirect influence which mechanical causes 

often exercise.”—Herschel - Astronomy (1858), § 237. 

*2. Employed as a mechanic; following 

the trade or occupation of a mechanic. 


“Is this a holiday? What! know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk, 
Upon 4 labouring day.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, i. 1. 


*3. Of mean or low occupation; vulgar, 
common, base, rude, mean. 

“ ; ; R 
society ora wate Dek wa 
cudgel.”—Shakesp. ; Merry Wives of Windsor, il. 2. 

* B. As subst. : A mechanic. 

“ A crew of patches, rude mechanicals, 

That work for bread upon Athenian stalls,” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, iil, 2. 
qT ® Mechanical solution of a problem: Solu- 
tion by any means not strictly geometrical, as 
by means of a ruler and compasses or other 
instrument. 

(2) Mechanical theory of cleavage : 

Geol.: The theory that many beds have 
undergone compression in a direction per- 
pendicular to the planes of cleavage, and a 
corresponding expansion in the direction of 
the dip of the cleavage. This hypothesis 
was brought forward by Mr. D. Sharpe, F.G.S., 
in 1847, following out the observations pub- 
lished by Prof. Philips in 1843. In 1853 Mr. 
Sorby proved the theory to be jo ig ap- 
plicable to the slaty rocks of North Wales 
and Devonshire. 

(3) Mechanical theory of heat: 

Phys.: The same as DYNAMICAL-THEORY 
(q.v.). 

(4) Rocks of mechanical origin: 

Geol.: Rocks composed of mud, sand, or 
pebbles, laid down by the action of running 
water, also the accumulations of stones, 
scorie, &c., thrown out by a volcano, and 
arranged by the action of gravity, as distin- 
guished from crystalline rocks, which are of 
chemical origin. (Lyell.) 


mechanical-bronchitis, s. 

Pathol, : Bronchitis produced by the inhala- 
tion of particles of matter, which irritate the 
tubes af the air sacs. 


mechanical-broom, s. Asweeping ma- 
chine, usually propelled by horses, and having 
revolving brooms actuated by the supporting 
wheels, and delivering the dust and mud into 
the box of the waggon or into the gutter. 
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mechanical-curve, s. The same ag 
TRANSCENDENTAL-CURVE (q.V.). 


mechanical-dysmenorrhosa, s. 
af : Obstruction to the menstrual dis- 
charge, 


mechanical-lamp, s. Another name 
for Carcel’s clock-work lamp, in which the oil 
is a pg from a lower reservoir to the wick- 
tube by means of clock-work, so as to furnish 
& supply exceeding that consumed by the 
wick, the surplus flowing back outside of the 
burner. The object is to afford equal and 
ample supply of oil to the flame. 


mechanical-philosophy, s. 

Hist, & Philos.: The name given to any 
theory which seeks to account for the phe- 
nomena of the universe by the movements of 
elementary bodies. The best example of 
mechanical-philosophy, either in ancient or 
modern times, is the Atomism of Leucippus, 
of Democritus, and of Epicurus. 


mechanical-pigeon, s. A flying object 
Shee a substitute for a pigeon in pen 2 
atches, 


mechanical-powers, s. pl. Contri- 
vances by which a great weight may be sus- 
tained, or a great resistance overcome, by a 
small force, They are the wedge, the inclined 
plane, the screw, the lever, the wheel and axle, 
and the pulley. 


mechanical-telegraph, s. Another 
name for the automatic telegraph, in which a 
message represented by a series or succession 
of dots is passed beneath a key or stylus, so 
as to make and break the circuit by mechani- 
cally passing through. 


mechanicai-stoker, s. A mechanical 
attachment to a steam boiler furnace for the 
automatic supply of fuel, either as powder or 
in pieces broken to a regular size. It usually 
consists of a hopper containing the fuel, at 
the bottom of which are rollers which force the 
coal on to the grate. 


mechanical-theory, s. 
PHILOSOPHY. ] 


*mé-chan’-i-cal-ize, v.t. [Eng. mechanical; 
See To render mechanical or mean ; to de- 
ase. 


ge tricot nee adv. [Eng. mechanical ; 
- Ye 
1, Ina mechanical manner; by means of a 
machine or mechanism ; according to the laws 
of mechanism. 
“The chick with all i 
coe ee ae re it he aura 
2. By physical force or power. 
3. In a manner resembling a machine ; with- 
out thought, care, or independent judgment; 
by the mere force of habit. 


“Guards, mechanically formed in ranks.” 
Cowper: Table Talk, 186, 


4, Without losing its identity ; opposed to 
chemically. 
“They contain silica, alumina, potash, soda, and 


mica Gaised eg Aaya together."—Tyndall; Frag 
ments of Science, (ed. 3rd), p. 411. 


*mé-chan’-i-cal-néss, s. [Eng. mechane 
cal; -ness.]) The quality or state of being 
mechanical. 


méch-a-ni'-cian, s. [Fr. mécanicien, from 
Lat. mechanicus = mechanic (q.v.).] One who 
is skilled or versed in mechanics. 


“Tf it were presumed that none but geometers and 
mechanicians should employ themselves about writing 
any part of that history."—Boyle: Works, li, 473. 


mé-chan-i-co-, pref [Lat. mechanicus = 
mechanic (q.v.).] Pertaining to or connected 
with mechanics or mechanism, 


mechanico-chemical, a. Of, pertain- 
ing, or relating to both chemistry and me- 
chanics. Used specially of such sciences as 
electricity and magnetism, some of the phe- 
nomena of which require for their explanation 
the laws of chemistry and of mechanics. 


mechanico-corpuscular, a. An epi- 
thet applied to the Atomic theory, because the 
atoms were supposed to contain within them- 
selves the elements of motion. 


“To... confound the enemies of the mechanico- 
ee aren philosophy.”—Westminster Review, Jan., 
1858, p. 1 


mé-chan’-ics, mé-chan’icks, s. 
CHANIC. } 
*1. The science of machinery. 


[(MEcHANICAL- 


[Mz- 


pei = ; gell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
ie i. Sct yee sion = shiin; -tion. -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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2. That branch of practical science which 
considers the laws of equilibrium and the 
motion of solid bodies; the forces by which 
bodies, whether animate or inanimate, may be 

nade to act upon one another ; and the means 
by which these forces may be increased so as 
to overcome those which are more powerful. 
The term mechanics was originally confined to 
the doctrine of equilibrium. It is now, how- 
ever, extended to'the motion and equilibrium 
of all bodies, whether solid, fluid, or aéri- 
form. That branch of mechanics which in- 
vestigates the relations between forces in 
equilibrium is termed Staties ; and that which 
investigates the effects of forces not in equi- 
librium, but producing motion, is termed 
Dynamics. The complete arrangement of 
mechanics is now made to embrace, besides, 
the pressure and tension of cords, the equi- 
brated polygon, the catenary curve, suspen- 
sion bridges, the equilibrium of arches and 
the stability of their piers, the construction 
of oblique arches, the equilibrium of domes 
and vaults with revetments, the strength of 
materials, whether they be of wood or iron, 
dynamics (or the science of moving bodies), 
with hydrostatics, pneumatics, and hydraulics. 
“T here understand the word mecnanicks in a larger 
sense for those disciplines that consist of the applica- 
tions of the pure mathematicks to produce or modify 
motion to inferior bodies."—Boyle: Works, iii, 435. 

GY (Q) Animal mechanics; The department 
of science which applies the principles of me- 
chanics to the framework and other parts of 
the human body, and of the bodies of the in- 
ferior animals. 

(2) Practical mechanics: The application of 
the principles of mechanics to practical pur- 
poses, as the construction of machines, build- 


ings, &c. tg 


(3) Rational mechanics: That branch of 
a inet which treats of the theory of mo- 
on. 


méch’-a-nism,,s._ [Fr. mécanisme, from 
mécanique = mechanic (q.v.). | 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Action according to mechanical laws 3; 

mechanical action. 

“ After the chyle tis passed through the lungs 
nature continues her usual mechanism, to convert it 
into animal substances.”—Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 

2. The arrangement of the parts of a 

machine, engine, or other instrument, in- 
tended to apply power to a useful purpose 3 
the parts collectively of a machine; the ar- 
rangement and relation of the parts in a 
machine ; mechanical construction and ar- 
rangement ; machinery. 


“Many authors have spoken of the wonderful 
mechanism of speech.”—Stewart: The Human Mind, 
vol. ii., ch. ii., § 2 


TI. Music: 

1, That part of an instrument which forms 
the connection between the player and the 
sound-producing portion. 

2. The physical power of performance, as 
distinguished from the intellect or taste which 
directs it. 


méch’-a-nist, s. [Gr. unxav4 (méchané)=a 
machine ; Eng. suff} -dst. | 
*1, Ord. Lung. : A mechanic, a mechanician ; 
one skilled in the construction or use of ma- 
chinery. 
“ What titles will he keep? will he remain 
Musician, gardener, builder, mechanist ?” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vii. 
2, Philos. ; One of a school of philosophers 
‘who ascribed all the changes in the universe 
to the eff_ct of purely mechanical forces. 


*méch’-a-nize, v.t. (Fr. mécaniser.] To sub- 
ject to contrivance, art, or skill; to form by 
contrivance or design ; to form mechanically. 


“The human frame a mechanized automaton.”— 
Shelley. (Annandatle.) 


*mé-chin’-6-graph, s. [Gr. pnxan} 
(méchané) = a machine, and ypdédw (grapho) = 
to write, to draw.] One of a set of multiplied 
copies of an original, executed by means of a 
machine. 


*mé-chan-6-graph’-ic, a. (Eng. mechano- 
graph ; -ic.] 
1. Treating of or dealing with mechanics. 
2. Pertaining to or executed by mechano- 
graphy. 
*méch-an-6¢g/-ra_phist, s. (Eng. mechano- 
graph ; -ist.) One who by mechanical means 


produces multiplied copies of any work of 
art, writing, &c. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 0 


mechanism—meconin 


*méch-an-dg’-ra-phy, 8. [Eng. mechano- 
graph ; -y.) The art o multiplying copies of 


a work of art, a writing, &c., by mechanical 
means. 


*méch-an-ir-gy, 8. (Gr. unxary (mechane) 
= a machine, and épyov (ergon) = work, | 
That branch of mechanics which treats of 


moving machines. 


Mé-chit’-a-rist, a. & s. 
def. B.J 

A, As adj.: Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Armenian religious congregation de- 
scribed under B. 

“Printed at the Mechitarist presses of Vienna and 

Venice.”"—Addis & Arnold ; Cath, Dict., P. 568. 

B. As substantive: 

Church Hist.: A congregation founded at 
the close of the seventeenth century by an 
Armenian, named Mechitar, for the purpose 
of instructing and improving the condition of 
his countrymen. He was ordained in 1699, 
and went to Constantinople to put his plans 
into execution. Meeting with opposition there, 
he founded a religious house at Modon in the 
Morea, and when war broke out between 
Turkey and the Venetian Republic in 1715, 
the latter power granted him the island of 
San Lazzaro, in the lagoon between the Lido 
and Venice, where he founded the Armenian 
convent which is such an object of interest to 
travellers. The Mechitarists are devoted to 


(For etym. see 


literary work, principally the perfecting of 


Armenian, and the translation into that lan- 
guage of the principal productions of Euro- 
pean literature. 


méche, s. [Fr.] 

Surg.: A buneh or pledget of charpie, 
cotton, or raw silk, for keeping open an ulcer 
or wound. Applied by an instrument known 
as a porte-méche, 


Méch’-lin, s. & a. [From Mechlin or Malines 
in Belgium.] 

A. As subst.: A light Belgian lace with an 
hexagonal mesh ; made of three flax threads, 
twisted and plaited to a perpendicular line, 
the pattern being worked in the net, and the 
plait-thread surrounding the flowers. 

B. As adj. ; The term applied to the variety 
of lace described in A. 


mé-chl6-ic, a. [Eng. me(conin); chlo(rine), 
and suff. -ic.] (See the compound.) 


mechloic-acid, s, 

Chem. : A crystalline acid produced by the 
action of chlorine on meconin, It crystallizes 
in fine prismatic needles ; sparingly soluble in 
cold, but easily soluble in boiling water. 


mé-¢ist’-Ops, s. [Gr. péycoros (megistos) = 
very great, and oy (ops) = the countenance.] 
Zool. : A genus of Crocodilide from Africa, 
erected by Gray. Jaws oblong, slender, and 
rather flat; nose not swollen; cervical and 
dorsal plates united ; hind feet webbed. Me- 
cistops Bennettit is Bennett's Gavial, M. cata- 
phractus, the FalseGavial. By many naturalists 
they are considered as varieties. 


mé-¢is-tiir’-a, mé-gis-tiir-a, s.  [Gr. 
"éyvotos (megistos)=very great, and ovpa (owra) 
=a tail.] 4 
Ornith.: Long-tailed Tit. It was raised to 
generic distinction, as Mecistwra vagans, by 
br. Leach in 1816, without; however, specify- 
ing his reasons. He has been followed by 
tart and Bouaparte. (Yarrell.) [Parus, 
Tits 


Mé-ch0'-a-cin, s. [See def.] The name of 
a maritime state in Mexico, whence the root 
was originally brought, 


Mechoacan-root, s. 


Bot. & Pharm.: The root of Batatas Jalapa, 
once erroneously supposed to be the true 


jalap, which it to a certain extent resembles 
in its purgative properties. 


Mec-kel, s. [See def.] John Frederick 
Meckel, a celebrated German anatomist (1724— 
74). He was the author of many scientific 
works, and, in 1749, published an account of 
the ganglion which bears his name. 


Meckel’s-cartilage, s, 
Anat. : The cartilage of the first or mandi- 
bular arch. It occupies the deeper part of 


the arch from a very early period, and remains 
visible in the human foetus up to the sixth or 


| mé-com’-é-tér, 8. 


méc-6-nam-ic, a. 


mé-con’-ic, a. 


mé-con’-i-dine, s. 


seventh month. Its proximal portion is con- 
verted into the malleus of mammals and the 
quadrate bone of reptiles and birds. (Quain.) 


Meckel’s-ganglion, s. 

- Anat.: The larger of the cranial ganglia, 
It is triangular in shape, reddish in colour, 
and is situated in the spheno-maxillary fossa, 
near the spheno-palatine foramen, whence it 
is sometimes called the spheno-palatine gang- 
lion. The sub-maxillary ganglion was also 
discovered by Meckel. 


(Gr. prjxos (mékos; = 

length, and wérpov (metron) = a measure.) 
Surg. : A graduated instrument used at the 

Hospice, de Maternité in Paris, to measure 

new-born infants. $ 

(Eng. mecon(ic acid); 

anXmonia), and suff. -tc.] (See the compound.) 


meconamic-acid, s. 
Chem C,H H.)Og = CXNH. < COHO. 
ee U7. . 
af ae » COHO 


An amide of meconicacid formed by the action 
of ammonia on ethyl meconic acid. It has 
not been obtained in the crystalline form, and 
its formula is somewhat doubtful. 


méc’-d-nate, s. (Eng. mecon(ic); suff. -ate.] 


Chem.: A salt of meconic acid. 


{Eng., &cs mecon(ium) ; suff. 
-ic.] Contained in or derived from meconium 
(q.v.). 

meconic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C7H407. One of the constituents of 
opium discovered by Sertiirner in 1805, It is 
prepared from the alcoholic extract of opium 
by precipitating with baric chloride and de- 
composing the baric meconate with sulphuric 
acid. It crystallizes in colourless, mica-like 
plates or prisms, containing three molecules 
of water, with difficulty soluble in cold water 
and ether, but more readily in hot water and 
alcohol. When heated to 200°, it gives off 
carbonic anhydride, and is converted into 
comenic acid, CgH405. Its aqueous solution 
is coloured deep-red by ferric chloride. Me- 
conic acid is dibasic, and forms two classes of 
salts, When catcic meconate is dissolved in 
warm nitric acid, and the solution cooled, 
brilliant plates of the monobasic salt (C7H307)e 
Ca, 2H2O are produced. Di-ammonic mecon- 


ate, C4HO CO OO crystallizes in slender 
needles. ~ . 
i i i O(C2H5)0) 
Di-ethyl meconic acid, c,Hot x COHO es 


is obtained from the mother liquor from which 
the former acid has separated. It forms 
flattened colourless prisms, melting about 
110°, and dissolving easily in water and alco- 
hol. The acid is monobasic, and forms, with 
ammonia, a crystalline salt of a yellow colour, 


meconic-ether, s. 


Chem. CHO CONG” Ethyl meconic 


acid. Obtained by passing dry hydrochloric 
acid gas into a solution of meconie acid in 
absolute alcohol. It forms small needles 
soluble in water, ether, and alcohol, melts at 
158°, and sublimes in brilliant rhombs. 


(Eng. mecon(in); Gr. 
eidos (cidos) = forn., and suff. aa Ds 

Chem. : CoyHo3NOy. One-of the alkaloids 
present in the aqueous extract of opium, dis- 
covered by Hesse in 1870. It forms a brown- 
ish, transparent, amorphous mass, irsoluble 
in water, but very soluble in ‘alcohol, ether 
benzol, and chloroform. It melts at 58°, and. 
is not sublimable. The salts of meconidine 
are very unstable, and their solutions have an 
intensely bitter taste. 


méc’-d-nin, s. [Eng., &e. mecon(iwm) ; suf. 


-in.) 

_ Chem. : CyoHz904. A neutral substance ex- 
isting in opium, first observed by Dublanc. 
It can be formed from narcotine by the action 
of dilute nitzic acid, and from opianic acid by 
treatment with caustie alkalis. It may also 
be obtained from opium by allowing a cold- 
water extract to stand for some weeks, re- 
dissolving the crystalline deposit in alcohol, 
and again crystallizing. Meconin crystallizes 
in colourless hexagonal prisms, solubie in 
boiling water, alcohol, and ether; slightly 
soluble in cold water. It has a very acrid 


8 marine; go, pdt, 
=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


taste, melts at about 98°, and distils without 
alteration. It forms substitution derivatives 
wi e, iodine, &c., of which bromo- 
meconin is the type, C se 


mé-cO-ni-iim, s. (Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
pnxerroy (mekonion) = (1) the juice of the 
poppy; opium: (2) the disch from the 
We, newborn children; px%xwy (mékin) 
Fae he 
+ A substance occurring in the in- 
testinal canal of the fetus. It appears to be 
a@ mixture of cholesterin, bile resin, casein, 
ihe gs biliverdin, mucus, and perhaps 
min, 


mile tn Spain, 8. [Gr. pojxov (mekdn) =a 
poppy, and dys (opsis) = appearance.] 

Bot. : Welsh-poppy ; a genus of Papaveraces, 
intermediate between Papaver and Argemone. 
Sepals two ; petals four; stigma of few rays ; 
capsule opening below the style by four to 
six valves. Known species nine. Meconopsis 
cambrica is the Common beige ag It 
has yellow flowers. Rare in England, 
and only naturalized in Scotland. The roots 
of M, nsis, a Nepaulese species, are very 
poisonous. It however, sometimes been 
prescribed, as has M. aculeata, another Indian 
species, as a narcotic, 


méd’-al, s. (Fr. médaille, from Ital. medagtia 
=a medal, a coin, from Low Lat. medalia, 
medalla = a small coin, a corrupt. of Lat. met- 
allum = metal (q.v.); Sp. medalla.) A coin; a 
piece of metal cast in the form of a coin, and 
stamped with some figure or inscription to 
commemorate the memory of some illustrious 
person, or some remarkable deed, or as & 
reward of merit. A medal differs from a coin 


in that it is not current as money. [(Numis- 
MATICS.] 
“An medal half consumed with rust.”"— 


Boyle: Works, v. S45. 


s. A machine for 
and raised or sunk 


medal- 
making copies of 
or smaller than the 


works on a scale 


over 
producing the copy are inserted. 

* méd’-gl-ist, s. [Mepa.uist. 

* méd'-al- *méd’-al-&t, —_ (Eng. 
medal ; dimin. suff. -let.) A Small medal; they 
are Co or worn suspended from the neck, 
and in Catholic weinttion are impressed with 
figures of saints, &c. 

ot I shall beg leave Lelio this a the oppetaon 


é-dal'-lic, a. ng. medal; -ic.) Of or 
mew And a fain > medals. : 


“T have lately seen, Enugenius, a medallic his- 
Sar = the present ning of Franiee,"—tcidleort 2 Medals, 


mé-dAl-lion (ion as yiin),s. [Fr. médaillon, 
from Ital. medaglione, from medaglia = a 
medal (q.v.).] ? . 

1. A large antique medal or memorial coin, 
usually of gold or silver, and larger than cur- 
rent coins. 

« Under this term (medallione] are included al! the 
my produced by ancient mints, which, from 

eir superior size, were evidently not intended for 
circulation."—Addison : Ancient Medals, dial iil. 

2. Carved, moulded, cast, or stamped circu- 
Tar, oval and sometimes square work, bearing 
on it objects represented in relief, as flowers, 

eads, figures, animals, &c. 
méd -al- *méd’-al-ist, s. (Eng. 
medal; -ist; Fr. médailliste.] 

1. One who engraves, stamps, or moulds 

oe medallists exerted thei 
a peaieres pain and ex r 
f transmitting his features 
Spetaliyhemocnsiey : Hist, Eng., J vii. 
2. One who studies the history of medals; 
one who is skilled or curious in medals. 
onda oo a wt tte on age A On Medals, 
3. One who has gained a medal at school or 
college as the reward of merit. 


* -lir-s¥,s. (Eng. medal, and Gr. épyov 
‘ergon) = work. ‘The art of engraving, stamp- 

, or moulding medals. 
méd’-dle, * med-ell, * * med- 
len,* iaiio, vt. & i. [O. Fr. mesi Pregl 
meller = to mix, to interfere or meddle with 


boil, b6y; PoAt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, 


meconium—mediate 


(ft. mAer). from Low Lat. misculo = to mix, 
Lat. misceo ; Sp. mezclar ; Port. mesclar } 
Ital. mischiare.] 
* A, Transitive: 
I, Lit.: To mix, to mingle. 
“Thel * 
-wy oe an him tak Kast i wyn medled with gall. 
IL. Figuratively : 
1. To mingle, to interlard. 
2. To confuse, to confound. 
“,- Mos 
dake Beat id, he cry ot the oat 
B. Intransitive: 
* 1. To mix, to mingle, 
“More to know 
Did never meddle with my thoughts.” 
Shakesp, : Tempest, 1, 2, 
+2, To take part ; to deal, to interpose, to in- 
terfere — 
* (1) Ina good sense : to attend. 


“Study to be quiet, and to meddle with your own 
Dasinesa*—tyndales 1 Thessal. iv, 10. 


(2) In a bad sense: to interfere officiously 
with matters with which one has no person: 
interest; to put one’s self forward imperti- 
nently, officiously, or offensively in the affairs 
of others, : 3 

3. To touch or handle things with which 
one has no business, 


méd’-dlér, s. [Eng. meddle); -er.] One 
who meddles; one who interferes or busies 
himself officiously about matters with which 
he has no personal concern ; an officious per- 
son ; a busybody. 
“His royal patron... hated a meddler almost as 
much as a coward,"—AMacauluy: Hist. Bng., ch. xvi. 


méd-dle-sdme, a. (Eng. meddle; -some.] 
Inclined or given to meddling or interfering 
= the business of others; oificiously intru- 
ve, 
“Honour, that meddlesome, offici 
Purenee thee en to death.” uae The Grave. 
méd’-dle-some-néss,s. (Eng. meddlesome ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being meddle- 
some ; Officious interference. 

“I shall propound some general rules recess) to 
which such meddlesomeness is commonly blameable.” 
—Barrow ; Sermons, Vol. i., ser. 21. 

-dling, a. (Eng. meddle; -ing.] Given 
to interferin: in the concerns of others ; med- 
dlesome ; officiously intrusive. 


“To turn every ignorant meddling magistrate into 
a state inquisiton”~ sacaulag ¢ Hist. Eng., ch. x¥. 


méd’ ag-ly, adv. (Eng. meddling; -ly.) 
Ina meddling, interfering, or officious manner ; 
officiously, interferingly. 


Méde, s. [Lat. Medus,] A native or subject 
of the ake kingdom of Media. 


+ mé-di-a, s. pl. [Mepium.] 


* mé’-di-a-cy, s. (Eng. media(te); -cy.] The 
quality or state of being mediate or forming 
an intermediate or intervening step, 


méd-i-x’-val, * méd-i-é-val, a. & s, 
(Lat. medius = middle ; @v(um) = an age, and 
Eng. adj. suff. -al.] 

A, As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
Middle Ages. 

+ B, As subst.: One who belonged to the 
Middle Ages. 

“This view of landscape differs from that of the 
medievals.” — Ruskin. 


+méd-i-2e-val- tméd-i-6-val-ism, 
s. {Eng. icevul; -ism.] The principles, 
manners, or spirit of the Middle 3, espe- 


cially in matters of religion and art. 
+ méd-i-2o-val-ist, t méd-i-é'-val-ist, s. 


(Eng. medieval; -ist.}) One who is versed in 
the history of the Middle Ages; one who 
sympathizes with or supports medivalism. 


* méd-i-s’-val-ly, * méd-i-é-val-ly, 
adv. {Eng. medieval; -ly.) In a medieval 
manner; in accordance with medisvalism. 


* mé’- di- a. & s& ([Lat. medialis, from 
medius = middle; Fr. médial.] 

A, As adj.: Pertaining to a mean or aver- 
age; mean. 

B, As substantive: 

Greek Gram. : A term sometimes applied to 
4he letters b, g, and d, as being intermediate 
in suund between the ‘hard mutes p, k, and t, 
and the aspirates ph, ch, and th. 
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medial-alligation, s. [ALLIGATION, 2) 


medial-cadence, ». 
( Mah ieny The cadence proper to the Mediant 
q.V. 


Mé’-di-an (1), a. & s. (Lat. Media = an an- 
cient kingdom of Asia.] 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Media or 
its Tababinente 4 - 


B, As subst, : A Mede, 


mé-d (2),"a. [Lat. medianus, from mediue 
=middle,] Situated or placed in the middle : 
passing through or along the middle. 


tara Let bloud In the median vein of the heart,”"—Bishop 


+ Sermon to the Lords of Parliament. 


median-artery, s. 


Anat.: A branch of the anterior interos- 
seous artery, 


median-line, s. 

Anat. A vertical line, supposed to divide 
a body longitudinally into ene equal parts, 
one right the other left. Chaussier calls the 
linea alba the median line of the abdomen. 
(Dunglison.) 

median-nerve, s. 

Anat.: A nerve arising by two roots from 
the inner and outer cord of the brachial 
plexus. It travels down the front of the 
forearm, and enters the palm, separating into 
two nearly equal parts; the external part. 
supplies some of the short muscles of the 
thumb, and gives digital branches to the 
thumb and index finger; the second portion 
bes pe the middle finger, and in part the 
index and ring fingers. (Quain.) 


median-veins, s. pl. 

Anat. ; Three of the superficial veins of the 
forearm: the median basilic, the median 
cephalic, and the common median, or funis. 
brachii. [BastLic, CEPHALIC.] 


{+ median-zone, s. 

Geog. & Biol.: The same as the Drrp-sEa 
CoRAL-ZONE (q.v.). It is from fifty to a 
hundred or more fathoms. 


mé’-di-ant, mé’-di-ante, s. [Fr. médiante; 
Ital. mediante, from Lat. mediansypr. par. of 
medio = to divide in the middle ;* medius = 
middle.] 

Music: 

1. One of the three most significant regular 
modulations of the ecclesiastical modes. 
[Mopg.] 

2. The third degree of any scale, so called 
because it divides the interval between the 
tonic and the dominant into two-thirds. Thus 
in the scale of c, & is the mediant. 


m6-di-as'-tin-al, a. (Eng. mediastin(e); -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the mediastine. 

{ There are mediastinal arteries, branches 
of the internal mammary artery, which ramify 
in the loose connective tissue of the medias- 
tinal space (the space bounded laterally by 
the right and left pleura); mediastinal veins, 
and mediastinal lymphatic glands. Pathologi- 
cally, there are mediastinal hydatids, tumours, 
and cancer, 


m6'- di-as-tine, mé-di-as-ti-niim, s. 
[Lat. mecdiastinus =a helper, a common ser- 
vant, a drudge. } 

Anat. : The septum formed by the union of 
the two pleure. The term anterior medias- 
tinum js given to the part of this septum in 
front of the heart and apace and pos- 
terior mediastinum to the part behind. at 
portion which eneloses the pericardium is 
sometimes distinguished as the middle medi- 
astinum. (Quain.) 


“ None of the membranes which invest the inside ot 
the breast but may be the seat of this disease, the me- 
diastine as well as the pleura."—Arbuthnot ; On Diet 


mé-di-ais-ti-ni’-tis, s. (Lat. mediastin(us), 
and suff. -itis, denoting inflammation; Fr. 
médiastinite.] [MErDIASTINE.] 
Path. : Inflammation of the laminar tissue 
of the mediastine, 


+ mé-di-ate, a. [Lat. mediatus, pa. par. of 
medic = to be in the middle; medius = middle; 
Fr, médiat ; Ital & Sp. mediato.] 

1, Situated or being in the middle or be- 
tween two extremes ; middle. 


“ Anxious we hover in a mediate state, 
Betwixt infinity and nothing” 
Prvor : Solomon, iil, 645. 


bench; go, fem; thin, this; sin, 2s; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sgion = zhun, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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3. Intervening, interposed. 


“Soon the mediate clouds shall be dis led 5 
The sun shall soon be face to face beheld. (Toda) 
3. Acting as a means or medium ; not direct 
or immediate ; leading up to that which acts 
directly or immediately. i } 

“ f death is the resolution or 
Bei cimrmentat the epinitas and [that] the destruc- 
tion or corruption of the organs is but the mediate 
cause.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 399. 

4, Gained or effected by the agency or inter- 
vention of a medium: as, mediate perception, 
mediate knowledge. 


mediate-auscultation, s. 

Med.: Auscultation by means of the stetho- 
scope, as distinguished from immediate aus- 
cultation, in which the ear is directly applied 
to the chest of the patient. 


mediate-testimony, s. 
Law: Secondary evidence. (Wharton.) 


mé-di-Aate, v.t. & 4. [Sp. mediar; Fr. médier ; 
Ital. mediare.] [MrptarTe, a.] 

* A, Transitive: 

1. To effect by mediation or intervention 
between two or more parties. 

“Employed to mediate 
A present marriage, to be had between 
Him and the sister of the young French queen.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, viii. 

2. To connect as two things distinctly sepa- 
tate by something interposed or intervening. 

8. To halve; to divide equally. 

“They styled a double step, the space from the ele- 
vation of one foot the same foot set down again, 
mediated by a step of the other foot, a pace, equal to 
five feet.’ —Holder, 

B. Intransitive: eS 

* 1, To be or lie between two ; to intervene. 

“ They exclude all other bodies that before mediated 
between the parts of their body.”—Sir ‘K. Digby. 

2. To interpose or intervene between parties, 
as a common friend, for the purpose of recon- 
ciling them, or negotiating an agreement or 
arrangement ; to intercede. 


* mé’-di-ate-ly, * me-di-at-ly, adv. [Eng. 
mediate, a.; -ly.), In a mediate manner ; not 
directly or immediately : as, a medium, means, 
or gpoggaty. cause ; not primarily. 


“ Pesttlent contagion is propagated immediately by 
conversing with infected persons, and mediately by 
pestilent seminaries propagated through the air.”— 
Hurvey : On Consumption. 


* me-di-ate-néss, s. (Eng. mediate ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being mediate. 


me-di-a/-tion, * me-di-a-ci-oun, * me- 
di-a-cy-on, s. [Fr. médiation, from Lat. me- 
diatus, pa. par. of medio = to be in the middle 
or between ; Sp. mediacion ; Ital. mediazione.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

*1. The state or action of anything inter- 
posed or intervening between two things; 
intervention, interposition ; mediate agency. 

“It being the undeniable prerogative of the first 

cause, that whatsoever it does by the mediation of 


second causes, it can do immediately by itself without 
them.”—South- Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 11. 


2. The act of mediating; intervention be- 
tween parties at variance for the purpose of 
reconciliation ; intercession. 


“ Noble offices thou may’st etfect 
Of mediation after I am dead.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 4. 


II, Music: That part of a Gregorian chant 
which lies between the reciting-note and the 
next close. [CHANT.] 


* mé-di-a-tive, a. [Eng. mediat(e); -ive.] 
Of or pertaining to a mediator or mediation ; 
mediatorial. 


me-di-at-i-za/-tion, s. [Eng. mediatiz(e); 
-ation.) The act of mediatizing ; specifically, 
a term applied to the annexation or absorp- 
tion of the smaller states of Germany by the 
larger neighbouring states, after the dissolu- 
tion of the German empire in 1806, leaving to 
the former their nominal independence and 
sovereignty, and to their princes their rank, 
rights, and privileges. 


¢me’-di-a-tize, v.t. [Eng. mediat(e); -ize.] 
To render mediate; spccifically, to make 
mediately, not immediately, dependent: as, in 
Germany, to annex a smaller state to a larger, 
jeaving to it its nominal sovereignty, and to 
its prince his title, rights, and privileges. 
“My host informed me... that the princes of 
Altenstein had up to the beginning of the present 
century been independent rulers, but had then been 
mediatized—i.e., politically disestablished, and made 
subjects of one of the larger states."—A. @. Liddell, im 
HMacmilian's Magazine, Oct. 1881, p. 473. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; Pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén ; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, co 
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mé'-di-a-tor, * me-di-a-tour, s. [Fr. 
médiatewr, from Lat. mediatorem, accus. of 
mediator = one who comes between, a me- 
diator, from mediatus, pa. par. of medio=to 
be in the middle; medius = the middle; Sp. 
& Port. mediador ; Ital. mediatore.] 

1, One who mediates or interposes between 
parties at variance for the purpose of recon- 
Ciliation or of effecting an agreement or ar- 
rangement ; an arbitrator. 

“Thus authorised, the mediators speedily concluded 

a treaty."—Macaulay : Hist, Hing., ch. xxi. 

2. Specifically, a term applied to Christ as 
the intercessor between God and man. 

“There is one God, and one mediator between God 

and man, the mau Christ Jesus.”"—1 Zimothy ii. 5. 

gq The term mediator—Gr. peatrys (mesités), 
literally, an intermediary, an intercessor, a 
go-between, from pécos (mesos)= the middle, 
and efuc (eimi) = to go—is applied in the New 
Testament to Moses and to Christ. The 
former was invited to hold interviews with 
Jehovah, carrying messages from Him to the 
Israelitish people and back again (Exod. 
xix. 3, 7, 8, 20, xx. 22, xxi. 1, &c.), He also 
interceded for them when they had sinned 
(xxxii. 30-32), The Jewish covenant or testa- 
ment was ‘‘ordained through angels by the 
hand of a mediator” (Gal. iii.19, R.V.); Jesus 
was the mediator of the new and better 
covenant or testament (Heb. viii. 6, ix. 15, 
xii. 24). In the fullest sense, that of an in- 
tercessor, there is no mediator but Christ 
Jesus (1 Tim. ii. 5). He ever lives to make 
intercession for those who come unto God by 
him (Heb. vii. 25; cf. John xvii.) It is for 
his name’s sake that sins are forgiven 
(Ephes. iv. 32; 1 John ii. 12). 


mé-di-a-tor’-i_al, a. [Eng. mediator ; -ial.] 
Of or pertaining to a mediator or mediation ; 
pertaining to the office or character of a me- 
diator. 


“His mediatorial character and office was meant to 
be represented as a perpetual character and office.”— 
Paley: Sermon 22, 


mé-di-a-tor-i-al-ly, adv. [Eng. me- 
diatorial ; -ly.) In a mediatorial manner ; as 
a mediator. 


mé’-di_a-tor-ship, s. (Eng. mediator ; 
-ship.) The office, position, or character of 
a mediator, 


_ ‘The infinitely perfect mediatorship and interces- 
sion of Christ.”—South- Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 1. 


* me-di-a-tor-y, «a. [Eng. mediator; -y.] 
Of or pertaining to a mediator or mediation ; 
mediatorial. 


“The mediatory office whieh he was to be intrusted 
with.”—Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress, pt. ii. 


*mé’-di-a-tréss, * mé’-di-a-trix, s. [Lat. 
mediatrix, fem. of mediator =a mediator ; Fr. 
médiatrice ; Ital. mediatrice.] A female medi- 
ator. 


“Why didst thou not, O gentle mother-queen! 
As judge and mediatress stand between?” 


fin ites, Lewis: Statius, vii. 
+ medic, s. (Mepicx, s.] 


*méd’-iec, a. (Lat. medicus.] The same as 
MEDICAL (q.V.). 


*méd’-ic-a-ble, a. [Lat. medicabilis, from 
medico = to treat with medicine.] That may 
or can be cured or healed. 


méd-i-ca’-g6, s. [Corrupted from Mydcx} 
méa (Médiké pow) =the Median grass, which 
was lucerne, said to have been brougnt to 
Greece during the expedition of Darius.] 


Bot.: Medick; a genus of papilionaceous 
plants, subtribe .Trifoliee. The leaves are 
trifoliolate, the keel obtuse, the. legumes 
spirally twisted, more rarely falcate, often 
spiny, rarely dehiscent. Found in Europe, 
the west of Asia, and the north of Africa. 
Known species, forty. MM. lupulina, the Hop- 
trefoil, sometimes called Shamrock, and in 
Norfolk Non-such, is occasionally cultivated 
with other clovers. It is like the yellow 
one, which, however, is a smaller plant 
and annual. MM. sativa, is Lucerne (q.v.), 
a native of the Eastern Hemisphere, but 
largely grown in the United States, JL 
arborea, the cytisus of the ancients, grows 
in the south of Italy, Greece and the Archi- 
pelago. The Turks use the wood to make 
handles for their sabres, and the Greek monks 
for making beads, 


méd’-ic-al, a. [Low Lat. medicalis, from Lat. 
medicus = a physician, medeor = to heal; Ital. 
& Sp. medico.] Pertaining to, connected with 


or employed in the science of medicine, or the 
art of healing disease : as— 

(1) Engaged in the profession of medicine : 
as, the medical profession, a medical student, 

(2) Used or intended for the teaching and 
promotion of medical science: as, a medical 
school. 

(3) Medicinal ; tepding to cure or heal. 


medical jurisprudence, s. That 
branch of State medicine which is concerned 
with the administration of justice. It had its 
rise in Germany ; the first course of lectures 
on the subject were delivered by Michelis 
at Leipsic about 1650. Its introduction 
into England dates from the publication 
of Farr’s Elements of Medical Jurisprudence, 
in 1788, and into the United ‘States during 
the early part of the present century. Medi- 
cal jurisprudence deals with (1) questions 
affecting civil rights: as those of personal 
identity, age, sex, legitimacy, malingering, 
and unsoundness of mind ; (2) injuries to per- 
sons from whatever causes, when those in- 
juries are the subject of judicial inquiry. 
Under the second head toxicology is some- 
times included, though that science has a 
copious literature of its own. 


medical photography, phr. 


Rentcen’s Meruop.] 


méd-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. medical ; -ly.| In 
a medical manner ; according to the rules of 
medicine ; for the purpose of healing. 


“ But that which chiefly promoted the consideration 
of these dayes, and medically advanced the same, was 
the doctrine of Hyppocrates.”— Browne. Vulgar 
£rrours, bk. iv., ch. xiil. 


*mé-dic’-a-mént,s. [Fr., from Lat. medica- 
mentum, from medico = to heal, to cure; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. medicamento.] Anything used 
in healing diseases or wounds ; a healing or 
curing application ; a medieine. 

“He made not venom to be our poison, for neither 


made he death or any deletery medicament upon the 
earth.”—Boyle : Works, ii. 122. 


*méd-ic-a-mént’-al,a. [Eng. medicament ; 
-ali) Of or pertaining to medicaments or 
healing applications ; having the qualities or 
properties of a medicament. 


* méd-ic-a-mént’-al-ly, adv. (Eng. med- 
icamental ; -ly.]) After the manner of medica- 
ments; as a medicament. 

“Not only alimentally in a substantial mutation, 


but also medicamentally, in any corporeal conver- 
sion.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. v. 


* méd/-i-cas-tér, s. [Formed from Lat. 
medicus, on the analogy of poetaster, &c.] A 
quack, : 


“ Medicasters, pretenders to physic.”— Whitlock: 
Manners of the English. 


méd'-{-cate, v.t. [Lat. medicatus, pa. par. 
of medico=to heal, to cure; medicus =a 
physician.] 

+1. To tincture, imbue, or impregnate with 

anything medicinal. 

“The fumes, steams, and stenches of London do so 
medicate and papresnate the air about it, that it be- 
ene capable of little more."—Graunt : Bills of Mor- 

ity. 

*2. To treat with medicine ; to administer 

medicine to; to heal, tocure. - 

“To mend thy mounds, to trench, to clear, to soil 

Thy grateful frelds, to medicate thy sheep.” 
~ ete Dyer: The Fleece, t. 
méd’-i-cat-éd, pa. par, ora. [MEDICATE.} 
Impregnated or imbued with some medicinal 
substance or quality. 


“To this may be ascribed the great effects of medé 
cated waters.”"—Arbuthnot ; On Aliments. 


méd-i-ca/-tion, s. [Lat. medicutio, from 

medicatus, pa. par. of medico= to heal, to 
cure; Fr. medication; Sp. medicacion ; Ital. 
medicazione.] i 

1, The act of medicating or impregnati 
with some medicinal ingredient or aeopery. © 

*2. The use or application of medicine: 
medical treatment. 

“He adviseth to observe the equinoxes and solstices, 


and to decline medication ten days before and after. 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ix., ch. xxi 


*méd'-i-ca-tive, a. [Eng. medicat(e); -ive.] 
Tending to heal or cure; curing, healing. 


“Those physicians who profess to follow nat i 
the treatment of diseases, be watching and aiding her 
medicative powers.”—Stewart > Human Mind, vol. ii, 


ch, iv., § 6. 


*Méd-i-gé’-an, a. [See def.] Of or pertaining 
to the Medici, a.celebrated family of Florence, 
eminent patrons of art and literature 


[See 


sir, marine; go, pdt, 
=e; ey=a; au=kw. 


*mé-dig-in-a-ble, « [H : 
-2 ing. medicin(e) ; 
.] “Having the roperties or qualities of 
— 3.an tase healing. : 
“ it uri . 
The heart, her tears had deans weeh'a again.” 
$-dig-in-al, *m8-dig-in-all, «. [La 
m -in-al, *m ‘-in-all, a. [Lat. 
medicinalis, from medicina = medicine; Fr. 
médicinal ; Sp. medicinal; Ital. medicinale.] 
hn ag or pertaining to medicine or medical 


2. Having the power or property of healing 
or oo disease; curing or tending to 
cure bodily disorders. 


“Sometimes even ns turn medicinal.” —Bishop 
Hatt; Old Religion, ah it 


ine dig-in-ql-ly, adv. (Eng. medicinal ; 


1, In a medicinal manner; with medicinal 
qualities. 
* 2. With a view to heal. 
* 3. According to the rules or principles of 
medicine. 
“ Medicinally to shew the causes, Loy ge and 


severall cures of it.”"—Surton: Anat. of Melan. (De- 
mocritus to the Reader, p. 76.) 


médi-cine (i silent), s. (Fr. médecine= 
physic; Prov. medecina, medicina, metzina, 
mezina; Sp., Port., & Ital. medicina, from 
Lat. medicina = medicine.] 

IL. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

) Physic, a remedy, a remedial agent, an 
antidote to disease ; any substance prescribed 
for the alleviation or removal of disease. 

] Medicines are administered, as a rule, by 
the mouth, but sometimes also by the rectum, 
by inhalation into the lungs, by hypodermic 
injection into the cellular tissue, or in some 
Tare cases by injection into the veins. Gar- 
rod makes three divisions of medicines: 
(1) Internal remedies, administered for their 
effects upon the system, both before and after 
absorption into the blood ; (2) external reme- 
dies, which act locally, and are not intended to 
affect the constitution ; (3) chemical agents 
used for other than their medicinal properties. 
Under the first division are four classes, with 
nine sub-classes ; the second. and third have 
only orders. 

(2) A science and art directed first to the 
prevention of diseases, and secondly to their 
cure ; the practice of medicine as distinguished 
from that of surgery or midwifery, but not 
entirely separable from either, involving also 
a sound knowledge of anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, chemistry, and allied subjects. 

2. Fig.: Anything which removes mental 
woe. 

“The miserable nave no other medicine than only 

"-Shakesp.: Measure. 


Sor Measure, iil. 1, 
I. Technically: 
1. Science: In the same senses as I. 1 & 2. 
2. Anthrop. : This word is used in translating 
certain terms in the languages of the American 
» aborigines which denote not only ‘‘ medicine” 
per, but anything the operation of which 
Frey do not comprehend ; that is, anything 
mysterious, supernatural, sacred. Hence we 
have medicine-man = the doctor and conjuror 
of the American Indians; medicine-bag = the 
bag in which his remedies and charms are con- 
tained; medicine-feast=a sort of religious 
festival, consisting of singing, feasting, and 
dancing, and attended only by men ; medicine- 
hut = the hut in which these feasts are held ; 
medicine-pipe = the ornamented pipe smoked 
on these occasions. (Bartlett). 
They may have been handed down eprocah Aue 


cessive generations as great medicines.”"— 
Prehistoric Man, i. 130, 


3. Hist., &c. : The first attempts at medical 
and sanitary practice seem to have been made 
by, or under the direction of, priests. Per- 
haps the wearing of amulets was one of its 
earliest forms. To this day, in India, many 
children go to school with a bit of string 
round their wrist, which has had incantations 
muttered over it by Brahmins, and is con- 
sidered a preservative against fever. Such a 
string (intrinsic value nota farthing) is charged 
half a rupee or a yaped (about 1s. or 2s.), ac- 
cording to the time for which its virtues are 
guaranteed. With this superstition are joined 
actual remedies discovered by observation. 
Part of the Vajur Veda treats of medicine. 
The Egyptians are credited with some pro- 
ficiency in the art ; their embalming of bodies 
must have taught them the elements of 


oe eee eee 
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anatomy. The medical and sanitary arrange- 
ments of the Mosaic law are well known (Lev. 
xiii., xiv, 1-8; Deut. xxiii. 18, &c.). Chiron, the 
fabled Centaur, is said to have brought some 
knowledge of medicine from Egypt to Greece, 
His pupil was Asculapius, said to have lived 
previously to the Trojan war [about 1500 
B.C. (?)]. He was so eminent a physician that 
he was, on his death, deified, and Saceme the 
Greek of medicine, under whose auspices 
all further researches were made, Pythagoras, 
about 529 B.c., studied the human frame ; but 
the “father” of Greek medicine was Hippo- 
crates, B.c. 460-442, He is by some con- 
sidered the founder of the dogmatic school. 
About 332 n.c, the Alexandrian school arose, 
under Mratosthenes and Hierophilus, The 
latter was opposed by Chrysippus, and the 
empiric school arose. “The Romans were long 
in entering the field. The greatest Roman 
perp was Galen, A.D. 165. The Methodics 

ad arisen shortly before, and the Eclectics 
were ramifications of the former. From the 
seventh to the twelfth century the Arabs 
cultivated medicine; their greatest name was 
Avicenna, about 1020 a.p. The Italians next 
assumed the lead. The dogmatic school of 
medicine was assailed by Paracelsus (1493- 
1541) and Vesalius (1514 to 1564). The dis- 
covery by Harvey, in 1628, of the circulation 
of the blood, gave a great impulse to medical 
science. The extensive range of study which 
this science now embraces will be evident from 
the list of subjects taught in King’s College, 
London. They are Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pathological Anatomy, Comparative Anatomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, Hygieine, Matefia Medica, 
Medicine, Clinical Medicine, Forensic Medi- 
cine, Midwifery, Clinical Surgery, and Oph- 
thalmology. 


medicine-chest, s. A chest in which 
medicines and drugs are kept, together with 
instruments and appliances necessary for sur- 
gery 


medicine-man, s. Among American 
Indians and others, a man supposed to have 
acquired magical powers of cure and prophecy 
through a severe and protracted course of 
training. 


medicine-pannier, s. A pannier for 
the transportation of medicines in the U.S. 
Army. 


* médi-cine (i silent), v.t. [Meptcrnz, s.] 
1. To administer medicine or physic to; to 
treat as with medicine. 


“ And liquors clear and sweet, whose healthful might 
Could medicine the sick soul to peppy, sleep.” 
Shelley: Witch 


Atlas, xvii. 
2. To heal, to cure. 
“ When every breeze shall "gap sysies every wound.” 


stone; Elegy xx. 
méd-{i-cin’-i-ér, s. [Fr. médicinier. 80 
named from its purgative virtues. (Littré.)} 


Bot.: A name for the genus Jatropha. 


mé’- dick, t mé-dic, s. [Lat. medica; Gr. 
pedixy (mediké).] [Mepicaao.] 
Bot.: The genus Medicago iv. Black 
Medick is Medicago lupulina ; Purple Medick, 
M. falcata. Both are British. 


méd-i-c6-, adj. [Lat. medicus.] Of or per- 
taining to medicine. 


medico-legal, «. Pertaining to medical 
jurisprudence, or law as affected by medical 
facts. 


“Tt claims to be simply a comprehensive medico- 
legal handy book.”— Woodman & Wy + Forensic Medi- 
cine. 


*méd/-icg, s. [Lat. medicus = a physician.] 
The science of medicine, 


*mé-di-6-tas, s. (Lat. = the middle, a half.) 
A half. 


* medictas lingus, s. 

Law: A jury, consisting of half natives and 
half foreigners, formerly impannelled for the 
trial of a foreigner under the English common 
law; a practice not permitted now in this 
country save by the laws of Kentucky. 


* mé-di’-é- s. (Fr. médiété, from Lat. 
paps Aes of medietas = the middle, a 
half ; Ital. medieta.] The middle state or part; 
a half, a moiety. 


méd-i-é-val, méd-i-é-val-igm, <c. 


[MepravaL, Mepi#vavism, &c.) 
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* mé-dim-niis (pl. mé-dim/-ni), s. (Lat., 
from Gr. wddiuvos (medimnos),} A Greek mea- 
sure of corn; a bushel. 


“They brought with them 50,000 Sicilian medi: 
of wheat, of which half had been purchased at ocore 


¢ hased 
low price.”—Lewis; Cred. Early Rom. Hist, (1855), ii, 


mé-di’-nd, mé-dine’, s. [Turkish] A 
small coin and money of account in Egypt, 
py about the fortieth part of a piastre 
q-V.). 


+ mé’-di-6-cral, a, [Lat. mediocris, from 
medius = middle.) Of a middle quality; in- 
different, mediocre. 


tmé’-di-d-cre (cre as kér), a. & s. [Fr. 

from Lat. mediocris, from Pope = middle.J ‘ 

A. As adj.:; Of a moderate, indifferent, or 
middling quality. 


“Aver mediocre poet, one Drayton, is yet taken 
an notice of."—Pope: To Dr. Warburton, Nov 27, 


B, As substantive : 


1, Ord. Lang. : One of mediocre, middling, 
or indifferent quality, or merit. 

2. Eecles.: A monk from twenty-four to 
forty years of age, who was excused from the 
office of the chantry and the reading of the 
epistle and gospel, but performed his duty in 
choir, cloister, and refectory. (Shipley.) 


* me’-di-d-crist, s. [Eng. mediocr(e); -ist.] 
A person of mediocre or indifferent qualities, 
talents, or merit. 


“He [John Hughes] is too grave a poet for me, an: 
I think among the mediocribus [some ed. mediocrists 
in prose as well as verse.”—Swift: To Pope, Sept. 8, 


mé-di-dc-rit-y, s. [Fr. médiocrité, from 

Lat. mediocritatem, accus. of mediocritas, from 

mediocris = middling, indifferent; Sp. medio- 
cridad ; Ital. mediocrita.] 

1, The quality or state of being mediocre ; 

a middle or indifferent state, quality, or degree. 


“His humanity, ingenuousness, and modesty, the 
emcee of his abilities."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 


* 2. Moderation, temperance. 


“That law of reason which teacheth mediocrity in 
meats and drinks.”—Hooker ; Eccles. Polity. 


3. A person of mediocre qualities, talents, 
or merit ; an indifferent performer. 


* mé-di-d6x’-u-mois, a. [Lat. mediorumws, 
from medius = middle.) Having the character 
of a medium ; mediatory. 


“The whole order of the medioxumous or iuterme- 
dial deities."—H. More : Of Godliness, bk. i., ch. xii., §6& 


*méd’-i-tange, s. [Lat. meditans, pr. par. 
of meditor = to meditate (q.v.).] Meditation. 
“Your first thought is more 
Than others’ laboured meditance.” 
Beaum, & Flet. (?) : Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. 
méd-i-tate, vi: & ¢. [Lat. meditatus, pa. 
- . of meditor ; Fr. méditer ; Ital. meditare ; 
» Sp. meditar.] 

A, Intrans.: To dwell or ponder on any- 
thing in the mind; te turn or revolve any 
subject in the mind; to muse, to cogitate, to 
ruminate ; to give one’s self up to mental con- 
templation. 

“The general paused for a moment to meditate on 

his situation.”"—Macaulay - Hist. Bng., ch, xiii. 

B. Transitive: 

1, To think on; to ponder or revolve in the 
mind. 

Here the grim tyrant age es Baer Le 

2. To plan, to contrive, to intend, to ex- 
cogitate. 

“Some affirmed that I meditated a war; God knows, 


I did not then think of war,"—King Charles > Kikon 
Basilike, 


méd-i-ta’-ti-o (ti as shi), s. [Lat. = me- 
ditation (q.v.).] (See the compound.) 


meditatio fuge, s. 

Scots Law; A term applied to the state of a 
debtor who meditates flight in order to avoid 
the payment of his debts. When a creditor 
has just and probable grounds for making 
oath that his debtor, whether native or foreign, 
is meditating flight, he can obtain a warrant 
from any judge of the Court of Session, any 
sheriff, magistrate of a burgh, or justice of the 
peace, to apprehend and detain such debtor. 
Such a warrant is termed a meditatio fuge 
warrant, but it has become practically obso- 
lete since the passing of the Debtors (Scot- 
land) Act of 1881, by which imprisonment for 
debt was abolished, except in a few special 
cases, 


zem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 


-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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éd-i-ta/- . [Fr., from Lat. medita- 
gh Beane eet ay aoe from meditatus, 
pa. par. of meditor = to meditate (q.v.).] 

1, The act or state of meditating ; deep 
thought; close or continued contemplation or 
reflection ; musing. ae 
ete es at eleg: ek gs eee 

2. That which is the result of thought or 
reflection. 

* méd-ita-tion-ist, s. [Eng. meditation ; 
-ist.| A writer or composer of meditations, 


“ Hervey the meditationist's [style] a weedy one.”— 
Southey : The Doctor, interch. xxii. 


*méd'-i-tat-ist, s. [Eng. meditat(e); -ist.] 
One given to meditation or reflection. 


méd -i-tat-ive, a. [Fr. méditatif, from Lat. 
meditatus, pa. par. of meditor = to meditate 
(q.v.); Sp. & Ital. meditativo.] 
1. Given or disposed to meditation or re- 
flection ; thoughtful. 
2. Expressing, indicating, or pertaining to 
meditation : as, a meditative mood. 


* méd’-i-tat-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. meditative ; 
-ly.) Ina meditative or thoughtful manner ; 
with meditation. 


* méd'-i_tat-ive-néss, s. [Eng. meditative ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being medita- 
tive ; thoughtfulness, 


* méd-ite, v.t. [Fr. méditer = to meditate 
(q.v.).] To meditate. 

“ Mediting the sacred Temple's plot.” 
Sylvester : The Magnificence, 770. 

‘*Méd-itér’-ran, * med-i-ter-rane, a. 
[MepITERRANEAN.] The same as MEDITER- 
RANEAN (q.V.)- 

“ As for example, he that neuer saw the sea will not 
be persuaded that there is a mediterrane sea.”—Hack- 
tuyt: Voyages, i. 588. 

Méd-i-tér-ra’-né-an, a. & s. (Lat. medi- 
terraneus = situated in the middle of the 
land, from medius = middle, and terra = 
land.) 

A. As adjecting : 

*1. Inland. 

“It [Arabia] hath store of cities as well mediter- 
ranean as maritime.””—P. Holland: Ammianus. 
(Trench. Select Glossary.) 

2. Surrounded by or lying between lands : 
as, The Mediterranean Sea, between Europe 
and Africa, 

3. Pertaining to, dwelling, or situated on or 
near the Mediterranean Sea. 


B. As subst. : The Mediterranean Sea. 


Mediterranean-district, s. 

Ichthy.: One of the three districts into 
which Dr. Giinther divides the North Tem- 
perate Zone, for the purpose of convenient 
elassification. It includes the fishes of the 
Mediterranean shores and of the adjoining 
shores of the Atlantic, including the Azores, 
Madeira, and the Canary Islands. 


“The Mediterranean-district is distinguished by a 
eat variety of forms; yet, with the exception of a 
ew genera established for age species, none of the 
forms can be considered peculiar to it; and even that 
small number of peculiar genera is more and more 
diminished at our knowledge of the distribution of 
fishes advances.”—Gunther : Study of Fishes, p. 264. 


* Mediterranean-fever, s. 
Path. : The same as REMITTENT-FEVER (q.V.). 


Mediterranean-file-fish, s. 
Ichthy.: Balistes capriscus, [FILE-FIsH.] 


Mediterranean-remora, s. 
Ichthy. : Echeneis remora. [ReMoRA.] 


Mediterranean sub-region, s. 

Zool.; The second of the four sub-regions 
into which the Palearctic Region (q.v.) is 
divided. It includes all the countries south 
of the Pyrenees, Alps, Balkans, and Caucasus 
mountains ; all the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean to the Atlas range, and even 
beyond it to include the extra-tropical portion 
of the Sahara; and in the Nile Valley as far 
as the second cataract. Further east it in- 
eludes the northern half of Arabia, and the 
whole of Persia, as well as Beluchistan, and 
perhaps Afghanistan “up to the banks of the 
Wee (Wallace: Geog. Distrib. of Animals, 
i. 199. 


* méd-i_tér-ra'-né-olis, a. (Lat. mediter- 
rameus.] The sime as MEDITERRANEAN (q.V.). 


“It is found in mountains and mediterraneous parts; 
and so it isa fatand unctuoussublimation of the earth,” 
—Browne: Vulgur Errowrs, bk, ii., ch. iv. 


&&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill: try, 


méd-i-tiil’-li-iim, s. [Lat. medius = middle. ] 
The same as DIPLOE (q.V.). 


me’-di-iim (pl. mé’-di-a, or me’-di-ums), 
s. & a (Lat. neut. sing. of medius = middle.] 

A, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Any thing placed or interposed between 
other things ; something intervening. 

2. A point or stage between two extremes ; 
a mean ; moderation. 

3. Something intervening and acting as a 
means of transmission or communication ; 
that by or through which anything is accom- 
plished ; agency of transmission or communi- 
cation ; instrumentality, agency, means. 

“Still the imputed tints are those alone 
The medium represents” Cowper; Hope, 74. 

II. Technically: 

j. Art: The menstruum or liquid vehicle 
with which the dry pigments are ground and 
made ready for the artist’s use. The medium 
most extensively employed is linseed oil, to 
which drying properties are imparted by 
means of the oxides of lead or zinc. 

9, Logic: The mean or middle term of a 
syllogism. 

3. Math.: The same as Mnan (q.v.). 

4. Paper: A size of drawing and writing 
paper between demy and royal, measuring 
22% x 173 inches, and weighing 20 to 34 pounds 
to the ream. A medium printing-paper, 19 x 
24 inches. 

5, Spirit-rapping, &c.: A person supposed 
to possess odylic force, and who therefore 
puts the question proposed by any one to the 
“spirit” consulted. (Brewer.) 

B. As adj.: Middle, middling, mean: as, 
medium quality. 

{| Circulating Medium: Coin and bank- 
notes or paper convertible into money on 
demand ; currency. 


medium-sized, a. Ofa medium or middle 
size ; of an intermediate or 
average size. 


méd‘-ji-die, s. [Turk.] 

1. A Turkish order of 
knighthood, instituted in 
1852. It has been conferred 
on numerous English and 
French officers, soldiers, 
and seamen, who have 
taken part in wars on be- 
half of Turkey. 


2. A Turkish coin, value 
from 17s. 9d. to 18s. ster- 
ling. 


STAR OF THE 
MEDJIDIE, 


méd/-jid-ite, s. [Named after the Sultan Ab- 
dul Medjid ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: A massive mineral of a dark amber 
colour ; transparent; lustre, vitreous ; hard- 
ness, 2°5. Compos.: a sulphate of uranium 
and lime. Found associated with uraninite 
or pitchblende at Adrianople, Turkey ; since, 
at Joachimsthal, Bohemia. 


méd-lar, *med-le, *méd’-lér, s. (0. Fr. 
meslier = a medlar-tree, from mesle; Lat. mes- 
pilum =a medlar, mespilus =a medlar-tree, 
from Gr. wéomaAov (mespilon) = a medlar.] 
Bot. & Hort.: Pyrus (Mespilus) germanica. 
A much-branched spinous tree. The leaves 
are obovate or oblong-lanceolate entire or 
serrulate, pubescent beneath; the flowers 
white, with a woolly calyx ; the fruit-half an 
inch or an inch in diameter; depressed at the 
top. Itis eaten raw, but not until it is rotten. 
It is a native of Europe and Asia. 


“You'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, and that’s 
the right virtue of the medlar.”—Shakesp; As Yow 
Like It, tii. 2. 


‘| The large-flowered Medlar is Pyrus (Mes- 
pilus) grandiflorus ; the Medlar of Japan, Hrio- 
botrya japonica ; the Medlar of Surinam is one 
of the Sapotaces, and the West Indian Medlar 
Mimusops Elengi. 

medlar-wood, s. 

Bot. : Myrtus orbiculata, 


* méd’-16 (1), s. 
* med-le (2), s. (MEpLaR.] 


*méd-lé,* méd’-ley, vt. & i. [Mepuzy, s.] 
To mingle, to mix, 

*méd'-1é, * méd’-leé, a. [Mrpuey, s.] Of 
a mixed stuff or colour. (Chaucer: C. T., 330.) 


(Mep.ey.] 


* méd’-ley, v.t. 
mé-doe’, s. 


mé-dris’-sa, ma-dris’-sa, s. 


* mé-dul-lar, a. 


mé-dil’lar-y, méd-iil-lar-y, a. 


méd-ley, * méd’-lé, * méd'-leé, s. & a 
O 


(O. Fr. medle, mesle, melle, pa. par. of medler, 
mesler, or meller (Er. méler) = to mix.] 
(MEDDLE.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A mixture ; a mixed or confused mass of 
ingredients ; a jumble, a hodge-podge. (Gene- 
rally used in contempt or depreciation.) 

"Thin medi va biter payne war.” 
a agare ek Pay Guidddison : Cato. 

*2, A mélée; a hand-to-hand fight. 

“ i ve three hours, and the 
St ene Pome eriont alate eae. Holland ¢ 
Livy, p. 1,119. 

IL Fabric: Cloth woven from wool dyed of 
various colours and spun. Technically, blue 
and black are excluded. First made in 1614. ° 

“ Medleys are most madevin other shires."—Fuller + 
Worthies, ii. 435. 

*B, As adj.: Mixed, mingled, compounded. 

“ They drive and sing of Fusca’s radiant eyes, 


"d with the medley draught.” 
eid YON) Philips: Cider, 1. 


(MEDLE, v.] 


[See def.] A red French wine 
from Médoc in the department of the Gironde. 


méd-rin-aque (que as k),s. [Native name.] 


A coarse fibre from the Philippine Islands, 
obtained from the sago palm, and used princi- 
pally for stiffening dress linings, &c. 


[Arab. mad- 
rasat, madrasah. (Catafago.)] In Muhamma- 
dan countries a high school or gymuasium for 
the education of youth. 


mé-diil’-la, s. [Lat.] 


Anat.: Marrow. It exists chiefly in the 
central canal, in the long bones; blood-vessels, 
and even nerves, have been traced going in 
for the nutrition of the osseous tissue. [ME- 
DULLA OBLONGATA.] 

2. Botany: 

(1) The name given by Jungius to the albu- 
men present in some seeds. 

(2) The pith of a plant. (Loudon, &c.) 


medulla oblongata, s. 

Anat.: The cranial prolongation of the 
spinal cord, of similar structure, but differing 
by a peculiar arrangement of the strands of 
the cord before entering into and forming 
a connection with the brain, In it are found 
the great ganglionic centres which control 
respiration, deglutition, voiniting, &c. Pres- 
sure of the medulla oblongata and not stran- 
gulation is the actual cause of death in 
judicial hanging. It is formed of two lateral 
columns, each divided into three smaller ones, 
and passes through the pons Varolii, ter- 
minating in the crura cerebelli. 


(Lat. medullaris, from me- 
bee =marrow.] The same as MEDULLARY 
q.v.). 


““These little emissaries, united together at the 
cortical part of the brain, make the meduilar part, 
being a bundle of very small, threadlike channels or 
fibres.'"—Cheyne : Philosophical Principles. 


(Lat. 
medullaris, from medulla = marrow; Fr. 
médullaire ; Sp. medular ; Ital. midollare.] 

1, Ord: Lang. : Pertaining to, consisting of, 
or resembling marrow. 


“ The back, for the security of that medullary sub- 
stance that runs down ‘its cavity, is beut after the 
manner of the catenarian curve.”—Oheyne: Philoso- 
phical Principles, 


2. Bot.: Of or belonging to the pith of a 
plant ; filled with spongy pith. 


medullary-cancer, s. 
Path. ; The same as Sort-cancer. [CANCER.] 


medullary-rays, s. pl. 

1. Bot. : Vertical plates radiating from the 
pith to the bark through the wood of exogen- 
ous stems. In the cross section, the medul- 
lary-rays constitute fine radiating lines ;ina 
longitudinal section, they impart to the wood 
a satiny lustre, which in the plane, the syca- 
more, &c., is so marked as to be highly beau- 
tiful. The medullary-rays maintain a con- 
nexion between the bark and the central part 
of a stem. : 

2. Carp.: Carpenters call medullary-rays 
the silver grain. 


medullary-sheath, s. 
Bot.: A thin layer or sheath enclosing the 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


Syrian. 2%, 0@=€; ey =a; qu=kw. 


. 


pith of a tree, and interrupted only by the 
passage through it of the eelaetise It 
consists of pola vessels and woody tissue 
intermixed.“ It is the first produced woody 
sayer, formed in the first year’s growtl. 
herever a leaf is produced, it diverges from 
the pith, and, passing through the petiole, 
appears as ramifying veins in the blade, 


*m6-diil’-lat-Sd, a. (Lat. medull(a) = mar- 
sow; Eng, suif. -ated,} ving a medulla, 


mé-ditl-lic, a, [Lat., &¢. medull(a); Eng. 
suff, -ic.] Pertaining to, contained in, or de- 
rived from marrow, [MEDULLA.] 


medullic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C. 202. A fatty acid produced, 
together with og and palmitie acids, by the 
‘aponiication of beef-marrow. It melts at 


mé-diil- &. 
«suff. ~in.] 


Chem.: A name applied by Braconnot to 
cellulose obtained from the pith or medulla of 
certain plants. 


m6 - diil’-13- s. pl. [Fr, médutlocetle, 
from Lat. medulla” (q.v.), and cella = store- 
room, hence, a cell.) 

Anat. : (See extract). 

“ Robin [ Dict. de Med.}has a little 
existing Ae in the — of poco free re 
called meduttoceits, These are found in greater or less 
mumnber in the bones at all ages, but are more abun- 
dant iu proportion as the amorphous matter and the 
fat cells are deficient. . . They are spherical orslightly 

hedric, contain a few pale alations, are ren- 

lered pale, but are not dissolved by acetic acid, 

and measure about of an inch in diameter.”— 
Flint > Physiol, of Man, iii. 483, 484. 


*m6-diil’-lose, a. [Lat. medullosis, from 


medulla = marrow, pith.] Resembli ith ; 
having the texture of pith. phasic 


[Lat., &c. medulla); Eng. 


Mé-diu-sa, isa (pl. mé-di-see), s. 
[Lat., from Gr. MéSovea Gieaneas (see det.). ] 
1. Class, Myth. (Of the form Medusa): One 
of the Gorgons who, giving offence to Minerva, 
had the fine hair, on which she prided herself, 
turned to mts; her eyes were also en- 
dowed with the power of converting every 
one who looked at her into stone. There are 
some unimportant variations in the myth. 
2. Zoology : 
(1) (Of the form medusa): Jelly-ish, the 

pical genus of the family Meduside (q.v.). 
It consists of an 
umbrella-like dise 
surrounded by 
numerous — short 
filiform tentacles. 
From the lower 
— of the um- 

rella hang four 
long arms with 
membranous 
fringed margins. 
The most com- 
mon species is 
. Medusa aurita, 
which is often 
seen on sandy sea 
shores like a mass 
of jelly. The 
nus is sonamed 
use the or- 
ns of motion on 
he animal spread out so as to resemble the 
snaky hair of the fabulous Medusa [1]. 

2) Pl. (Meduse): Jelly-fishes, or Sea- 
nettles, a sub-class or order of Hydrozoa, It 
is called also Discophora. Greene defines 
them as ‘‘ Hydrozoa whose hydrosoma is free 
and oceanic, consisting of a single nectocalyx, 
from the roof of which a singls polypite is 
suspended. The nectocalyx is furnished with 
a system of canals, The oe gael il ‘organs 
are as processes, either of the side of the 
polypite or of the nectocalycine canals.” The 
edge of the umbrella is fringed with thread- 
like tentacles, Lines, often eight in number, 

s from the top of the dise to the cireum- 
Frauos, uniting Th a canal passing all round 
the edge. The mouth, which is on the lower 
side, opens into a stomach, which is sur- 
rounded by four coloured circular spots. The 
Jelly-tishes, or Sea-nettles, move throu h the 
water by contracting and expanding their um- 
prella-shaped discs. The sub-class or order 
Meduse (or Discophora) does not contain all 
Cuvier’s Acalephe, and it is in further process 
of reduction as various members of it are suc- 


boil, bé7 ; Psut, jOwl1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, 


medullated—meerschaluminite 


cessively proved not to be mature species, but 
only the free generative buds or See ontiooes 
of other Hydrozoa. Nicholson makes the 
Meduse contain only one family, Medusidie. 
Prof, Martin Duncan has two sub-orders, 
Pelagida and Rhizostoma (q.v.). 

«3. Paleont. : Soft and fugitive animals, like 
the Medusw, are not likely to be found fossil ; 
but impressions of a few seem to have been 
discovered, 

J Head of Medusa: 

Astron.: A portion of the constellation 
Perseus, who is supposed to carry the head 
of Medusa in his left hand, It contains the 
variable or periodic star Algol (q.v.). 


Medusa-head, Medusa’s-head, s. 

1, Astron. : [Head of Medusa). 

2. Botany : 

(1) Euphorbia Caput-Meduse, 

(2) Cirrhopetalum Medusa. 

4] Chequered Medusa’s-head is Puphordia 
tesselata ; Great Medusa’s-head, E. Caput Me- 
duse ; Least Medusa’s-head, E. procwmbens ; 
Small Medusa’s-head, 2. fructuspina, 

3. Zool. : [Medusa-head star], 

Medusa-head star : 

Zool.: A name sometimes given to Astro- 
phyton, a genus (or Astrophytida, an order) 
of Echinoderms, on account of its long, 
curved prehensile arms. 


mé-di-si-an, s. [Eng. Medus(a); -ian.] 
Zool. : An individual of the order Meduside 
(q-V.). > 
mé-dt'-si-da, s. pl. 
fem. pl. adj. suf -ide.] 
Zool. : The typical and, according to Nichol- 
son, only family of the sub-class or order 


Diseophora, though other naturalists make it 
merely one of several families. [MEpusa, 2 (2).] 


mé-di-si-dan, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. medusi- 
de); Eng. suff. -an.] 
Zoology : 
A, As adj.: Ofor belonging to the Meduside. 
B. As subst. ; One of the Meduside (q.v.). 
mé-dii-si-form, a. [Lat., &c. Medus(a) ; i 
connective, and forma = appearance, shape.) 
Having the shape of a Medusa ; bell-shaped. 
medusiform-bud, s. 


Zool. : The ova contained in the marsupial 
pouch appended to the apices of some gono- 
phores. 


[Lat., &¢. Medus(a) ; 


“The contents of the gonophores we may call medu- 
‘orm buds.”—Rolleston: Forms 


of Animal Life, i, 160. 
mé-di-soid, «a. & s. [Lat., &c. Medus(a), 
and Gr. eidos (eidos) = form.) 

A, As adj.: os. to, characteristic of, 
or in any way resembling the family Meduside 
or the genus Medusa (q.V.). 

B, As substantive : 

1. (Sing.): The medusiform bud of a fixed 
hydroid. 

“Developed into the sexless hydrozotn by which 
i eg ta was produced.”— Nicholson; Zoology 


2. (PL): The family Meduside or the genus 
Medusa (q.v.). 


“One of the prettiest free-swiraming medusotds is 
more or leas bell-shaped."—/7rof. Duncan tn Cassell's 
Nat, Hist., v. 283. 


medusoid-bud, s. 
Zoology : 
1. The Susawimaitig generative bud or 
onophore of many of the fixed and oceanic 
Fedros0. 
“The forms here figured, though fn all respects ana- 
tomically identical with the true Meduse, and origin. 


ally described as auch, are now known to he in reality 
the meduscid-buds of fixed Hydroids.” — Nicholson : 
Zoology (1878), P. 126. 

2. The same as MEDUSIFORM-BUD (q.V.). 


“The medusold-bud presented to usin the ipypaclicrs 
of the Sea-fir."—folleston: Forms of Animal Life, p. 162. 


*meéoh, v.i, [Micu.] 


meed, *mede, *meede, s. [A.85._ méd, 
meord; cogn, with Ger, miethe = hire; M. H. 
Ger, miete; O. H. Ger. mieta; Goth, mizdo = re- 
ward; Russ. mada; Gr. re 06s (misthos)=pay.] 
1, That which is given or bestowed in con- 
sideration of some merit or excellence of any 
kind; a reward, a recompense. 


“They have gained a worthier meed.” 
Wordsworth; Ode (January, 1816). 
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*2, A present, a gill, 
“ Plutus, the god of gol 
Is but his steward ; no meed but he o 
Seven-fold above itself.” 
Shakeap. : Timon of Athena, & 
*3. Deserts, deserving, merit, worth. 
“My meed hath got me fame.” 
¥ Shakesp. ; 8 Henry VI, iv. & 
*meed, * mede, v.t. [Mern, s.] 
1, To reward, to repay. 
“Tt is mine Anna, Got it wot, ... 
My loue that medeth with disdaine.” 
Wyatt: Of his Loue called Anna, 
2. To merit, to deserve. 
“My body meeds a better grave.” Heywood. 
*meéd’-fill, *med-ful, a. [Eng. meed, s.. 
and ful(l).] Worthy of meed or reward; de- 
serving, 


*meéd'-fiil-ly, * mede-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. 
meedful ; -ly.) According to meed or deserts; 
suitably. 


“A wight, without nedeful 1 
pul, torbe rewarded, 1 GhaMieon? Vansooaeh aktkemes 


meek, *meke, * meeke, “ meoe, *meoke, 
a. [Icel. mjukr = soft, agile, meek, mild; 
Sw. mjuk = soft, pliable; Dan. myg = pliant, 
soft; Dut. mwik = soft; Goth. * muks (only in 
comp.) ; muka-modet = gentleuess.] 
1. Mild of temper; not easily provoked or 
irritated ; ‘submissive, gentle, forbearing ; not 
proud or conceited ; humble. 


“Now the man Moses was very meek, above all 
the men which were upon the face of the earth."— 
Numbers xii, 8, 


2. Expressive of or characterized by meek~ 
ness ; humble. 
“He humbly louted in meeke lowlinesse.” 
Spenser; F. Q., L x, 44. 
ineek-eyed, a. Having eyes expressive 
of meekness. 
“He, her fears to cease, 


Sent down the ae peace.” 
Milton: Ode on the Nativity. 
meek-spirited, «a Humble, mild, 
meek, submissive. 


*meeék, *meeke, *meke, *mek-en, v.t. 
& i. [MEEK, a.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To render meek or mild ; to soften. 
“That might meexe his herte and make it low.” 
Hampole. Pricke of Conscience, 172. 
2. To humble, to bring down. 


“For he that highith himsilf, schal be mekid, and he 
that mekith himself, schal be enhaunsid."—Wyelifc : 
Matthew xxiii. 


B. Intrans.: To be meek, humble, or sub- 
missive, 
“He mekyt to that mighty.” 
Destruction of Troy, 95°. 
*meék’-en, *mek-en, v.t. (Eng. mech; 
-en.| To make meek or mild; to soften, to 
humble. 


“Manasseh hys father had meXened himselfe.” — 
2 Chronicles xxiii, (1651.) 


meék’-ly, * meke-li, * meke-ly, adv. 
[Eng. meek, a. ; -ly.] Inameek manner; with 
meekness, humbly, submissively, gently, 
mildly. 

meék’-néss, * meke-nesse, s. [Eng. 
meek ; -ness.| The quality or state of being 
meek; humility, mildness, gentleness or soft- 
ness of temper. 


“God bless thee, and put meekness in thy breast.” 
Shakesp. : Richard 111, tL. & 


*meer, a. [Mrre, «.] 


*meér (1), 5 
Meer (2), s. 
a prince.] 


Indian Hist 
nobility ; as Meer Jaffier. 


{Mere, 8.) 
[Arab.,, a contraction of Amir = 


A prince, an Indian title of 
(Amir. ] 


(Mere, a.) 
*meére, v.t. [Meer, s.] To bound. 
meér’-kat, s. [Dut. meer = the sea, and kat 


= 4.cat.} 

Zool.: An animal belonging to the carni- 
yorous genus Cynictis (q.v.). It has many 
specific names, the best perhaps being Steed- 
mannii, which commemorates its first de- 
scriber, It is allied to the ichneumon, which 
it somewhat resembles in form, The hair is 
bright red, and the tail like the brush of a fox. 


meér-schal-'-min-ite, s. 
sch(awm), and alwminite (q.v.).] 
Min. : A member of the group ot obscure 


*meére, a. 


(Eng. meer- 


bench; go, sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dile, &c.= bel, del. 
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mineral substances called Clays. Dana refers 
it to pholerite, and the Brit. Mus. Cat. to 
halloysite (q.v.). 
ér’- tim, s. & a. (Ger. meerschawm 
act fe ogee meer = Sea, and schaum = 
foam.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A pipe made of the material 
described in II. 

2. Min.: A compact massive mineral, with 
fine earthy texture. Hardness, 2 to 2°5; when 
dry it floats on water ; colour, white when pure ; 
opaque. Compos.: silica, 60°8; magnesia, 
271; water, 121. Occurs in alluvial deposits 
at Eski-Sher, Asia Minor ; in Greece, Moravia, 
Spain, &e. 

B. As adj.: Made of the substance de- 
scribed under A. II. : as, a meerschawm pipe. 


mé-e’-si-a, s. [Named after D. Meese, a 


Dutchnian. ] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Meesi- 
aceze (q.v.). There is one undoubted British 
species, Meesia wliginosa, and a second, M. 
longiseta, doubtful. 


mé-é-si-a-¢é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. meesi(a) ; 
Lat. fern. pl. adj. suff. -acecw.] 
Bot.: A tribe of operculated apocarpous 
Mosses. Genera, Meesia and Paludella. (Grij- 
jith & Henfrey.) 


meét, *mete, a. [A.S. gemet = meet, fit; 
méte = small, scanty, from metan = to mete 
(q.v.).] Fit, proper, suitable, convenient, 
qualified, becoming, adapted. 


“Love, joy, and peace make harmony more meet.” 
Cowper : Progress of Error, 140. 


*@ To be meet with: To be even with. s 

“Niece, you tax Signior Benedick too much; but 
he'll be meet with you.”"—Shakesp. : Much Ado, ii. 3 

*meet-help, s. A help-meet, a wife. 


“Tn my discoveries of him and his meet-help.”-— 
Spratt: Relation of Young's Contrivance. 


mesét,, *meete, *mete, v.t. & i. [AS. 

métan = to meet, to find, from mdt, gemot = a 
meeting [Moot]; O. Sax. motian ; Dut. meeten 
(in comp. onmaten) = to meet, from gemet = 
a meeting; Icel. mvta = to meet; mot =a 
meeting; Sw. modta, from mot = against, to- 
wards ; Dan. mdde = to meet ; mod = against; 
Goth. gamotjan = to meet.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To come face to face with; to encounter 
by approach from opposite directions. 

“Leah went out to meet him.”—Genesis xxx. 16. 

2. To join by appointment. 


“Silvia, at Friar Patrick's cell, should meet me.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 1. 


3. To come together or fall in with in any 
lace: as, I met several friends at the exhi- 
ition. 
4, To present itself to; to be presented or 
offered to. 
“Fiery steeds, 


Reflecting blaze on blaze, first met his view.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 18, 


5. To await the approach or contact of; to 
oppose, to confront. 


“ Let us resign even what we have adored, 
And meet the wave, as we would meet the sword.” 
Byron: Heaven & Earth, i. 3. 


6. To come together in hostile contact with ; 
to encounter in hostility ; to join battle with. 


“Never but once more was either like 
' To meet so great a foe.” Milton: P. L., ii. 722. 


7. To find, to light upon, to get, to gain, to 
receive. 


“ Of vice or virtue, whether blest or curst, 
Which meets contempt, or which compassion first.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, iv. 88, 


8. To find, to meet with; often with the 
idea of an unexpected meeting: as, He has 
met his match. 

9. To answer, to satisfy, to gratify, to come 
up to: as, To meet one’s views, to meet the 
necessities of a case, to meet a demand. 

10. To answer, to oppose: as, He met the 
statement with a flat denial. 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To come together by approach from op- 
posite directions ; to come face to face. 

2. To come together, to associate; to as- 
semble, to congregate. 


“The principal men of the army meeting one even- 
ing.” —Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, arg. 5. df 
3. To join, to assemble or come together by 
arrangement. 


“Where meet we?"—Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, iv. 2. 
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4. To come together in hostile contact; to 
join battle. 

5. To come together by being extended or 
produced ; to come in contact, to join. 


“Two mathematical lines, indefinitely produced, 
can be for ever approaching each other, and yet never 
meet.” —Porteus: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 5, 


6. To be united ; to unite. 


“ All three do meet in thee at once.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, ili. 8. 


* 7, To agree, to accord, to fall in. 
“The Latin adage meeteth with it a little.”—Bacon : 
Works (1765), i. 482. 
{| 1. To meet the ear: To strike the ear, to 
be heard : hence, fig., to be explicitly declared. 


“Where more is meant than meets the ear.” 
Milton : Il Penseroso, 120. 


2. To meet half way: To meet at an equal 
distance from where each started : hence, jig., 
to come to terms with by mutual concession ; 
to make a compromise with. 


3. To meet with: 
(1) To meet, to join. 

: “There to meet with Macbeth.”—Shakesp. : Macbeth, 
1. 


io) To light upon, to find, to happen upon ; 
generally of an unexpected event. 


“‘ Blsewhere they meet with charity.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 


(3) To suffer; to be exposed to; to incur : 
as, To meet with a loss. 
* 4, To obviate. [Lat. occwrro.] 


meét, s. (MEET, v.] 

1. A meeting ; specif., of huntsmen for 
hunting or coursing. 

“The meet of the Kildare hounds at Hoylehatch 

station.”—Field, Dec. 6, 1884. 

2, The persons assembled at a meet. 

3. The place appointed for such meeting ; a 
rendezvous. 


“The meet was at Ramore, which, much to our dis- 
appointment, was drawn blank.”—Field, Dec. 6, 1884. 


*me6t/-en, v.t. [Eng. meet, a.; -en.] To make 
meet, fit or suitable ; to adapt, to fit, to pre- 
pare. 


* meet’-ér, s. [Eng. meet, v.; -er.] One who 
meets or accosts another. 


meét’-ing, *met-yng, *met-ynge, pr. 

par., d., & s [MEET, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1, The act of coming together; a coming 
together ; an interview. 

2. A conflux, as of rivers ; a joining or com- 
ing together, as of lines. 

3. An assembly, a number of persons met 
together ; a convention. 

*4, A hostile encounter, a mélée. 


“At the first metynge there was a sore iust.”— 
Berners: Froissart ; Oronycle, vol. i., ch. cexi. 


5. In England: An assembly of Dissenters 
for worship. 

6. In America: 
worship generally. 


meeting-house, s, A place of worship. 
Frequently used in the United States, in 
distinction to Church, as used in England. 
Bartlett has the following quotation to 
show that the term originated with the 
Puritans :— 

“The religious services of the Plymouth Church 
were held in the fort, upon the roof or deck of which 
were mounted the great guns; and it was in 1648 that 
a meeting-house was built. They held that the church 
was a body of Christians, antl the place where they 
met was a meeting-house, and so calledit by that name.” 
—Elliott : History of New England, i. 131. 

meeting-post, s. 

Hydraul.-engin.: That stile of a canal-lock 
gate which meets the corresponding stile of 
the other gate at the mid-width of the bay. 


+ meet’-ing-ér, s. [Eng. meeting; -er.] One 
who attends a meeting-house ; a dissenter. 


“Those who attend the meeting are called meeting- 
ers.""— Notes & Queries, April 11, 1885, p. 297. 


mest 1y, * mete-ly, a. & adv. (Eng. meet, 
a. 5 -ly.J 
* A. As adj.: Fit, meet, becoming. 
“With meetly mouth and eyes gray.” 
Romuunt of the Rose. 
B. As adv. : Ina meet, fit, or proper man- 
ner ; fitly, properly, suitably. 
“You can do better yet; but this is meetly,” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, i. 8, 


[Eng. meet, a.; -ness.] The 


An assembly for public 


meét’-néss, s. 


még., pref. 
még-a-, pref. 


még-a-ba-site, s. 


még-a-brom ite, s. 


még-a-¢é-phal-ic, «. 


még’- 


mé-ga¢’-6r-6s, s. 


még-a-chir’-iis, s. 


* még’-a-codsm, s. 


még’-a-dérm, s. 


quality or state of being meet, fit, suitable, oF 
becoming ; fitness. 


“In both was found that livelihood and meetness.” 


Drayton: Moses, His Birth & Miracles, bk. 1 


[(Mxea.] 


(Gr. péyas (megas) = great, 
large.] 

1. Among electricians, and on the C. G. 8. 

System, multiplication by a million. 

“The prefix mega- denotes multiplication by a mil- 
lion, A megadyne is a force of a million dynes.”— 
Everett: The C0. GS. System of Units (London, 1875), 
chap. iv., p. 20. Note. ‘ 

2. In any of the branches of Natural History, 
Zoology, Botany, Geology, Paleontology = 
great, large. 


(Gr. péyas (megas) = 
great, and Bdows (basis) = foundation; in 
chem., a base.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
in fine needles, with the angles of wolfram 
(q.v.). Hardness, 3°5-4; sp. gr. 6°45-6°95 
lustre, vitreous ; colour, brownish-red to clove- 
brown; by transmitted light, hyacinth-red. 
Compos. : tungstate of manganese, with from 
6 to 7 per cent. of protoxide of iron. Found 
at Schlaggenwald, Bohemia; and Morococha, 
Peru. 


[Pref. mega- = great, 
and Eng. bromite (q.v.).] 

Min. : An embolite (q.v.), named by Breit- 
haupt, because of the larger proportion of 
bromide to chloride of silver contained therein. 


[Pref. mega-, and 
Eng. cephalic.) Large-headed; a term em- 
ployed in skull-measurement. 


“Those exceeding 1450 cubic centimetres in ca) 
are megacephalic.”—Quain: Anatomy (1882), i. 80. 


a-céph’-a-loiis, a. [Gr. éyas (megas) 

= great, large, and cepadn) kephalé) = a head.) 

Large-headed ; a term applied to animals with 

ures heads, and to plants with large flower- 
eads. 


[Pref. mega-, and Gr. 
xépas (keras) = a horn.,] 

Paleont.: A genus erected by Owen, and 
founded on the remains of the animal popu- 
larly known as the Irish Elk [Etk, 4], which 
he called Megaceros hibernicus. It is now 
generally classed with the Cervide, and known 
sas Cervus hibernicus. 


még-a-chy-lé, s. [Pref. mega-, and Gr. xetAo¢s 


(cheilos) = a lip.] 

Entom. : Leaf-cutters ; a genus of Hymenop- 
tera, tribe Aculeata, family Apiariz. Mega- 
chile centunculuris, the commonest of the 
species, 18 very widely distributed, being 
spread over nearly the whole of the northern 
hemisphere. Their popular name has refer- 
ence to their habit of cutting portions of the 
leaves of trees and plants, with which they 
line their nests. These are formed either 
in the ground or in decaying trees; and the 
portions of the leaves are arranged to separate 
the different cells, which roughly resemble so 
many thimbles placed one within the other. 


még-a-chir-dp-tér-a, még-a-cheir- 


op’-tér-a, s. pl. [Pref. inega-, and Eng., 
&c¢, chiroptera, cheiroptera (q.v.).] 

Zool. : Large Bats. Dobson’s name for the 
section of Cheiroptera called by Wagner Fru- 
givora (q.v.). : 


[Pref. mega-, and Gr. 
xetp (cheir) = the hand.] 

Paleont.: A genus of macrourous crusta- 
ceans from the Oxfordian Oolite of Solenhofen. 
Megachirus locusta, found also in the Oxford 
Clay,of Wiltshire, is remarkable for the enor- 
mous elongation of the first pair of legs, which 
are not cheliferous. 


L [Pref. mega-, and Gr. 
Koojos (kosmos)=the world.] The great world; 
the universe ; the macrocosm. 


1s" [MrcapERMa.] Any in- 
dividual of the cheiropterous genus Mega- 
derma, (q.v.). 

“Serving to distinguish the Megaderms from the 


species of another family.”—Prof. Dallas, 
Nat. Hist., i, 288, vi peligro 


J African Megaderm : 
Zoology : 


1. Megaderma frons, from Senegal and 


fate, fat, fare, ami dst, what, fa, father ; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mute, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, , co =6; ey =a; qu= kw. 


Guinea. The nose-leaf is large ; the earlet 
vet Sor ears united by their inner margin 
for about hal? their length. Fur, of an ashy 
color, with a yellowish tinge. 


2. Megaderma cor, an species, de- 
scribed by Prot. Peters. tt resembles’ the 
foregoing species in all but the nose-leaf, which 


is more like th 
Teaftet, at of M. spasma, the Cordate 
még-a-dér’— [Pref. mega-, and Gr. 


A 8. 
S€pyna (derma) = skin.) 
Zool. : A genus of insectivorous bats, family 
Nycteride, distinguished by the extraordinary 
development of the ears and of the mem- 
branous appendages of the nose. Megaderma 
lyra, the Lyre-bat, and M.spasma, the Cordate 
Leaf-bat, are from tropical Asia; M. frons 
from the west of Afriva, and M. cor from 
Egypt. [Mecaperm, 4.] 
még-a-dyne, s. (Pref. mega-, and Eng. 
dyne.) A force of a million dynes. 
“The weight of a kilogramme is rather less than a 


megadyne, being about 000 dynes."—Brit, Assoc, 
Rep. (1873), p, pe = 


még-a-far-Ad, s. (Pref. mega-, and Eng. 
Jarad.] A million of farads. 


meég-al., pref. [Mxcato-.] 


még-a-le’-ma, s._ (Pref. mega-, and Gr. 
Aaipds (laimos) = the throat, the gullet.) 
Ornith. : Barbets ; a genus of birds belong- 
ing to the Picarian family Capitonide, or the 
sub-family Capitonine. They are climbing 
birds, of somewhat brilliant coloration, distri- 
buted over the tropical portions of both hemi- 
spheres. Their voice is loud and ringing, a 
circumstance from which the genus es its 
scientific name. The principal species are : Me- 
hodgsoni, the Himalayan Lineated Bar- 
it; M. caniceps, the Hoary Jungle Barbet ; 
M. asiatica, the Blue-faced Barbet; and M. 
zeylanica, the Brown-headed Barbet. 


még‘ol érg, s. (Pref. megal-, and Eng. erg. 
ork amounting to a million of ergs. [Erc.] 
“The mechanical valent of degree 


Még-a-lé-gian, a. (Lat. megalesius, from 
Sebo iA (megalé)= the great, an epithet 
applied to Cybele.) Of or pertaining to Cybele, 
e 


mother of the gods, 


Megalesian-games, s. pl. [Ludi mega- 
lenses.} A festival with games celebrated 
during the month of April, in each year, and 
lasting for six days, in honor of Cybele. 


még-al-éth’-6-scope, s. [Gr. uéyas, weyddn 
(megas, megalé) = great, and cxorew(skoped)=to 
see.} An improved form of stereoscope in- 
vented by Ponti, in which the photograph is 
considerably magnified and an increased ap- 
pearance of sphericity obtained. It is so 
arranged that the object may be viewed by 
direct or reflected sunlight, or by artificial 
light. 


még-Al-ich’thys, s. [Pref. megal-, and Gr. 
ixGus (ichthus) =a fish.] 

Paleont.: A genus of ganoid fishes, family 
Saurodipterini (Husley), Saurodipteride (Giin- 
ther), and Saurichthyide (Owen). They have 
heterocercal tails, rhomboidal scales, with 
large Pa aay laniary teeth, sometimes of a 
size rivalling those of great Saurians, for 
which they have been mistaken. Found in 
the Coal Measures at Carluke, near Glasgow, 
and elsewhere in deposits of the same age, 


még’-a-lith, s. [Mecaxiruic.] 
Anthrop. : One of the rude stone monuments 
to which the term megalithic is usually ap- 
plied. [Mecauiraic, 2.} 


“ Hundreds of our countrymen rush annually to the 
French megaliths."—Fergusson: Rude Stone Monu- 
ments, p. 181. (Note.) 


mba e-titty-t0, a, [Pref. mega-, and Eng. 
lithie.] 


1. Ord. Lang. & Antig.: Consisting of great 
or huge stones ; specif., applied in architecture 
to ancient structures and monuments con- 
structed of large stones, such as the early 
Cyclopean architecture in Greece. 

2. Anthrop.: A term applied to a certain 
class of monuments, probably sepulchral, 
eeieting of hugh, unhewn stones. Fergus- 
son classifies them thus: (1) Dolmens, occur- 
ring either as separate erections, or upon the 
outside of tumuli; (2) Circles, either sur- 


boil, béy ; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, 
-cian, -tlan=shgn, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhin. -cious, 
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rounding tumuli or dolmens; (8) Avenu 
either leading to circles or ieee, or stand, 
ing alone ; (4) Menhirs (q.v.). 


még-a-lo-, pref. [Gr. péyas (megas), fem. 
a (megalé) = great.) "T e at as Meca- 


még-a-lo-bry’-cdn, s. [Pref. megalo-, and 
Gr. Bpvxw (brukd)=to bite in pieces, to devour. } 
Ichthy.: A genus df physostomous fishes, 
family Characinide. Dorsal fin in middle of 
‘the length of body, immediately behind the 
ventral. Anal long. Teeth notched in a triple 
series in the intermaxillary, and in a single in 
the maxillary and mandibles. One species 
only known, Megalobrycon cephalus, from the 
Upper Amazon, Specimens more than a foot 
long have been obtained. 


még-a-16-chi’-liis, s. [Mod. Lat., from 
pref. megalo-, and Gr. xetAos (cheilos) = a lip.) 
Zool. : A genus of Lizards, family Agamide. 
But one species is known, Megalochilus auritus, 
from Russia, now known as Phrynocephalus 


mystaceus, 


még-a-loc’-niis, s. (Pref. megal-, and Gr. 
oxvos (oknos) = sluggishness ; d«vew (okned) = 
to delay, to tarry.] 

Paleont.: A genus of edendate mammals, 
closely allied to Megalonyx (q.v.), from the 
Pliocene or Post-Pliocene deposits of Cuba. 

még’-a-ld-gyte, s. A large blood-corpuscle 
found in the blood of anemic patients. 


mé-gal-6-doén, s. [Pref. megal-,*and Gr. 
ddous (odous), genit. d86rTos (odontos) = a tooth. 
Named from its thick, huge teeth.] 
Paleont.; A genus of molluscs, family Cy- 
rinide. Range, Upper Silurian to the 
vonian. Known species, fourteen. It is 
found in the Plymouth limestone of Devon. 
shire and the continent. 


mé6-ga-lo6-mAa’-ni-a, s. {See quotation.] 
“Tt was a very bad case of what Boston wants to 
to call megalomania, and may be vulgarly translated 
‘big head.’ ''—Press and Printer, 1895. 


még-a-lin’-yx, s. [Pref. megal-, and Gr. 
ovvé (onux) = a nail, a claw.) 

Paleont.: A genus of large, sloth-like Eden- 
tates from the Post-Pliocene of North America, 
It has the same dental formula as Megathe- 
rium and Mylodon. The fore limbs are shorter 
than the hind limbs, and the calcaneum is ex- 
cessively long. The animal was named in 
1797 by Jefferson, President of the United 
States, who thought the remains were those 
of a gigantic carnivore at least five feet in 
height. Cuvier was the first to recognize Me- 
galonyx as an edentate. 

* még-a-ldph-6-noils, a. [Gr. peyaddpwvos 
megalophénos): pref. megalo-, and Gr. dwrvy 
phoné) = sound, voice.] Having a loud voice, 


még-al-dph’-rys, s. [Pref. megal-, and Gr. 
odpus (ophrus) = an eyebrow.] 

Zool.: An Asiatic genus of Batrachians, 
family Ranide. The eyelids are prolonged, 
and the body is short and stout, much 
blotched with white and black. The toes are 
distinctly but shortly webbed. Megalophrys 
nasula, from Borneo, Malacca, and Sumatra, 
has a prominence on the skull; M. montana, 
from Java and Ceylon, is without the pro- 
tuberance. 


- még-a-lép’-6-lis, s. [Gr, peyaddrodus 
(megalopolis), from éyas (megas) = great, ani 
modus (polis)=a city.] A chief town or city; 
a metropolis. 

“ Paul and his wife are back in the precincts of me- 
galopolis."—M, Collins: The luory Gate, li. 21, 


még-al-dps, s. [Pref. megal-, and Gr. éy 
(dps) = the eye.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Clupeoids. Sc ob- 
long, compressed; abdomen flat. Scales large, 
adherent; lateral line distinct. Snout ob- 
tusely conical, lower jaw prominent. Villi- 
form teeth in jaws, on the vomer, palatine, 
and pterygoid bones, tongue, and base of 
skull. Dorsal fin opposite to, or immediately 
behind, ventrals, anal rather larger than 
dorsal. Gill-membranes separate, with nume- 
rous branchiostegals, Twospecies are known: 
Megalops cyprinoides, from the Indo-Pacific, 
and M. thrissoides, from the Atlantic, They 
are the largest fishes of the family, exceeding 
five feet insenath, and are excellent eating. 
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*még-a-lép-sy-chy, s. (Gr. peyadownyia 
(meg ia), from péyas me = great, 
and yuxy (psuché) = the soul.) Greatness of 

soul; magnanimity. 


még-a-lop’-tér-a, s. pl. (Pref. megalo-, and 
Gr. wrepa (ptera), pl. of mrepdv (pteron) = a 
feather, a wing.) 


Entom.: A tribe of neuropterous insects, 
sub-order Planipennia, Flat-winged Neurop- 
tera. The head is set on perpendicularly 4 
front of the thorax, and has no beak; ocelli 
generally wanting; the parts of the mouth 
are all separate; the ligule is not cleft; the 
abdomen is long and slender. Itecontains tha 
families Myrmeleontide, Hemerobiide, and 
Mantispide. (Dallas.) 


még-al-or’-nis, s. (Pref. megal-, and Gr. 
opuis (ornis) = a bird.] 

Paleont.: A genus of fossil birds founded 
by Mr. Seeley on the fragment of a tibia from 
the Eocene of Sheppey. (Quar. Jour. Geol. 
Soc., 1874, p. 708.) 


még’-a-1o-saur, s. [MecAtosaurvs.] Any 
individual of the genus Megalosaurus (q.v.). 


“A series of teeth of individual Megalosaurs, of 
different ages, are ge se in the British Museum,” 
—Owen: Palwontology, p. 289. 


még-a-lo-sau-riis, s. (Pref. megalo-, and 
Gr. caipos (sawros) = a lizard.) ' 
Paleont.: A gigantie Oolitic reptile of the 
Deinosauria (Orthoscelida, Husley), ocewring 
also in the Weald Clay, Its length has been 
variously estimated at from forty to fifty feet. 
Owen (Palcont., p. 292) says that some of the 
remains ‘indicate a reptile of at least thirty 
feet in length.” As the cylindrical bones 


MEGALOSAURUS. 


contain medullary cavities, it is clear that 
Megalosaurus was terrestrial. That it was 
carnivorous is evidenced by the teeth, of 
which Buckland (Bridgewater Treatise, p. 296) 
says: ‘‘In their structure we find a combina- 
tion of mechanical contrivances analogous to 
those which are adopted in the construction 
of the knife, the sabre, and the saw.” 


még-al-o'-tis, s. [Pref. megal-, and Gr. ods 
(ous), genit. &rds (dtos) = the ear.] 

Zool.: A genus of Canide, differing from 
other members of the family in its dental 
formula, which approximates to that of the 
Civets. It contains but a single species, 
Megalotis lalandii, the Long-eared Fox (q.v.). 


még-a-lé-tré-cha, s. [Mod. Lat., from 
pref. megalo-, and Gr, rpoxés (trochos) = any- 
thing round, a wheel.) 
Zool.: A genus of Rotifera, family Floscu- 
laridw. It has the alimentary canal well 
developed, and there are two eyes. 


* még-a-16-tréch’-{-dx, még-a-16- 
troch’-d-a, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. megalotroch(a) ; 
Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ea, or fem. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Rotifera, founded by 
Ehrenberg. Neither envelope nor carapace 
present; rotatory organ simple, notched, or 
sinuous at the margin. Known genera, three. 

még-al-iir’-a, s, (Mod. Lat., from pref. 
megal-, and Gr, ovpd (owra) = a tail.] 

Entom,: A South American genus of Nym- 
phalide, closely resembling the Swallow-tails 
[PaPriionin&], from which they may be dis- 
tinguished by their imperfectly-developed 
front legs. Brown, tawny, or yellowish-white, 
marked with slender transverse lines, most 
conspicuous on the under side, which is 
generally of a paler color, 


mé-gim’-é-tér, s. [Pref. mega-, and Eng. 
meter. 


this ; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, ‘c. = bel, del. 
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1, Aninstrument for determining the longi- 
tude by observation of the stars. 
2. A micrometer. 


még-a-mys, s. 
(mus) = a mouse.] 
Palwont.: A genus of Rodents, family Octo- 
dontide, from the South American Hocene. 
It is believed to be related to the living 
Capromys of the West Indies. 


még’-a-phone, s. [Pref. mega-, and Gr. 
wry (phoné) = asound.] Akind of telephone, 
invented by Mr. T. A. Edison, for the use of 
the deaf, and announced to the public in 1878. 


(Pref. mega-, and Gr, pis 


még-a-phy~-tiim, s. [Pref. mega-, and Gr. 
gurov (phuton) =a plant.) 

Paleobot.: A genus of lepidodendroid Ly- 
copodiaceee of Carboniferous age, established 
by Artis in 1826 for certain arboreal trunks, 
cylindrical and decorticated, having the 
smaller scars punctiform and spirally ar- 
ranged, the larger ones orbicular and in two 
rows. . Unger in 1845 enumerated four species, 
three of which figure in Prof. Morris’s Cata- 
logue (1854)- 


més’-a-pode, s. [Mercaropius.] <A galli- 
naceous bird belonging to the genus Mega- 
podius (q.v.). ; 


még-a-po'-di-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. mega- 
pod(ius); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ornith.: A remarkable family of gallinace- 
ous birds, referred by Prof. Huxley to the 
division Peristopodes of his group Alectoro- 
podes. It comprises three genera: Talegalla, 
Megapodius, and Leipoa, 


még-a-pd’-di-iis, s. [Mod. Lat., from pref. 
mega-, and Gr, movs (pous), genit, odds (podos) 
=a foot.] 


Ornith. : Mound-bird ; the typical genus of 
the family Megapodide (q.v.); often referred 
to the Cracidz. Authorities vary greatly as 
to the number of species. In 1870 Mr. G. R. 
Gray gave a list of twenty species, of which 
sixteen were in the British Museum. Since 
then the number of species has been fixed at 
seventeen (Schlegel), and again at nineteen 
(Oustalet). They are found in the Samoa 
Islands, the Tonga group, the New Hebrides, 
the northern portion of Australia, in New 
Guinea and the neighbouring islands, in the 
Celebes, the Pelew islands, the Ladrones, the 
Philippines, Labuan, and the Nicobars. They 
are about the size of small fowls, the head 
generally crested, the tail very short, feet enor- 
mously developed, and, with the exception of 
Megapodius wallacii, from the Moluccas, 
have sombre plumage. The popular name 
has reference to the peculiar habits of these 
birds. They heap up large mounds, of 
which vegetable matter is the principal com- 
ponent; in the centre of this mass they de- 
posit their eggs, and covering them up, leave 
them to be hatched by the heat of the fer- 
menting vegetable matter. 


*mé-gap'-d-lis, s. [Pref. mega-, and Gr. 
ao (polis) =a city.] A chief town, a inetro- 
polis, 


“ Amadavad isat this present the megapolis of Cam- 
baya.”—Sir 7. Herbert : Travels. 


mé-gap'-tér-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from pref. 
mega-, and Gr. mrepdv (pieron) = a fin.] 

Zool.: Hump-backed Whale. Megaptera 
longimana is the Long-finned Whale, found in 
the Atlantic area, as far as Davis’ Straits; M. 
Lalandit is the Cape Humpback, from the 
South Atlantic; M. Nove Zelandie is from 
the South Pacific; and M. Kuzira, the Ja- 
panese Humpback, ranges to the Aleutian 
and Californian coasts. They yield little oil 
or baleen. An adult averages fifty *feet in 
length. The skin of the coat and belly is 
corrugated ; the flippers are much as or even 
more than one-third of the length of the 
animal. The body is bulky, the head broad 
and flat, The characteristic hump is a low 
dorsal fin situated behind the middle of the 
body. Black, occasionally paler below ; flip- 
pers sometimes white. 


Meé-gar’-i-an, a. & s. [From Megara, the 
capital of Megaris, and the birthplace of 
Huclid, the founder of the Megarie school 
(q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : The same as Mucanio (q.v.). 
B. As subst.: A follower of Buclid of 
Megara ; one of the Megaric school (q.v.). 


tite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, ciib, ctire, unite, eur, rile, 


megamys—megrim 


Mé-gir-ic, a. [Mxcanran.] Pertaining to 
or Cbemateriatio of the philosophy of Euclid 
of Megara. 


Megaric-school, s. 

Hist. & Phil.: A school, founded by Buclid 
of Megara, uniting the Ethical principle of 
Socrates with the Hleatic theory of the One, 
to which alone true being could be ascribed. 
The opposite of the good has only a pheno- 
menal transitory existence. Euclid, like Zeno, 
employed the indirect method of demonstra- 
tion. (The chief authority is Diog. Luert. : 
Vite Phil., ii. 108, sqq-) 


még-ar-rhiz’-a (or Zas dz), s. [Pref. mega-, 
and Gr. piga (rhiza) =a root.] 

1. Bot.: A genus of cucurbitaceous plants, 
remarkable for their huge roots. They are 
found in Califoriiia and Oregon. Megarrhiza 
californica has large seeds, with very thick 
and fleshy cotyledons. Its germination is so 
peculiar that the plumule seems to originate 
from the base instead of the apex of an elon- 
gated caulicle. (Gray: Botanical Text Book ; 
Structural Botany, i. 20, 21.) 

2. Chem. & Pharm.: An examination of the 
root shows it to contain a bitter principle, 
soluble in water and alcohol, a resinous, fatty 
body, and an organic acid, together with 
small quantities of gum, pectin, albumen, and 
sugar. A decoction of this root is used by 
the Indians as a drastic purge in dropsy. 


még-ar-rhiz-in (or zas dz), s. [Mod. Lat. 
megarrhiza); (Eng. suff. -an.] 

Chem. : The bitter principle of Megarrhiza 
californica, extracted from it by means of 
alcohol. It is somewhat transparent, of a 
brownish colour, brittle, friable, and fusible 
below 100°. It is more soluble in alcohol than 
in water, but is insoluble in ether. Taken in 
small doses, megarrhizin is a safe and conve- 
nient purgative. In large doses it is a power- 
ful irritant, causing gastro-enteritis and death. 


még-a-seo'-léx, s. [Pref. mega-, and Gr. 
oKwané (skoléx) = a worm, an earthworm.] 

Zool.: An Indian genus of oligochetous 
annelids. Megascolex ceruleus, found in Cey- 
lon, sometimes exceeds a yard in length, and 
is as thick as a man’s finger. 

még’-a-scope, s. [Pref, mega-, and Gr. 
okorréw (skoped) = to see, to observe.] 

Optics : * 

1, A solar microscope in which the objects 
are opaque and illuminated in front by reflect- 
ing mirrors. 

2. An optical instrument for exhibiting an 
object on a large scale. 


még-a-scOp’-ic, a, Visible to the naked 
eye; large; opposed to microscopic. [Macro- 
SCOPIO.] 


még’-a-seme, s. [Pref. mega-, and Gr. ojpa 


(s¢ma) = an index.] Having a large index; a- 


term employed in skull-measurement. 
BITAL-INDEX. | 
“Tf above 89, it is megaseme."—Quain: Anatomy 
(1882), i. 83. 
még-a-s0/-ma, s. [Pref. mega-, and Gr. 
copa (soma) = the body.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Megasominee (Swainson). Megasoma Hercules 
a aS name he gives to the Hercules Beetle 
q.V.). = 


még-a-s6-mi-nee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. mega- 
som(a) ; Lat, pl. adj. suff, -inc,] 

Entom.: According to Swainson, a sub- 
family of Cetoniade (q.v.). They are of large 
size. The males have horn-shaped processes ; 
the tarsi are adapted for clinging to vege- 
tables. They inhabit the warmer parts of 
the world, especially in America, 


mésg’-a-spore, s. [Pref. mega-, and Eng, 
spore. ] 
Bot. : The same as MacrospPors (q.v.). 


mé-giss’, mé-gisse’, s. [Probably a cor- 
rupt. of begasse (q.v.).| Refuse sugar-cane 
from which the juice has been expressed. 


mé-gas'-thén-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
pret. mega-, and Gr. oAevés (sthenos)=strength.] 
Zool.: In the classifications of James D. 
Dana the second order of mammals. His ar- 
rangement of the Mammalia (q.v.) was: 


[OR- 


méeg’-a-theére, s. 


még-a-thér-did, s. 


még’-a-wé-bér (w as V), s. 


ES, 


(1) -Archontia (or Dipoda), containing man 
alone; (2) Megasthena, containing Quadru- 
mana, Carnivora, Herbivora, and Mutilata; 
(8) Microsthena, containing Cheiroptera, In- 
sectivora, Rodentia, and Hdentata ; (4) Odti- 
coidea, including Marsupialia and Monotrema- 
(Amer. Journ. Science, Jan. 1863, p. 70.) 


még’-as-thénes, s. pl. [MrcastHEna.} 


Zool.: The English rendering of Megas- 


thena (q.v.) 
“There is a close ‘parallelism with the Mutilates, 
the lowest of the Megusthenes.”—Amer. Jour. Science, 
Jan. 1863, p. 71. 


még-as-thén’-ic, a. [Eng. megasthen(es) ; 


-ic.] Belonging to or having the characteristics 
of the Megasthena (q.v.). 


“This is in contrast with the fact among Crustaceans, 
the megasthenic and microsthenic divisions of which 
... stand widely apart."—J. D. Dana: On Cephalina- 
tion, p. 8. 


A MEGATHERIUM.] AB 
individual of the genus Megatherium (q.v.). 


“From the characters of the molar teeth, it is oer. 
tain that the megathere was purely herbivorous.” ~ 
Nicholson: Paleont. (1879), ii. 803. : 


még-a-thé-ri-i-des, s. [Mod. Lat. mega- 


theri(um) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Palewont.: A family of extinct edentate 
mammals, of which the principal genera are: 
Gryphotherium, Lestodon, Megalonyx, My- 
lodon, and Scelidotherium. The dentition ia 
usually m $ on each side. 


még-a-thér’-i_tim, s. -[Pref. mega-, and Gr. 


Onpcov (thérion) = a wild beast.] 

Paleont.: A genus of extinct edentates, 
family Megatheriide (q.v.), founded on a 
nearly complete skeleton discovered on the 
banks of the Lujan, some nine miles from 
Buenos Ayres, and sent by the Marquis of 
Loretto, the viceroy, to the Royal Museum 
of Madrid. ‘The best-known species, Mega- 
theriwm americanum, was nearly as large as an 
elephant, though the limbs were shorter. Its. 
mounted skeleton measures eighteen feet in 
length, of which the tail occupies five. Dr. 
Leidy has described a smaller species, M. 
mirabile, from the Post-Tertiary of Georgia 
and South Carolina ; and there is a third, MM. 
laurillardi (Lund), founded on remains fron 
Brazil. The modern sloth, to whick this large 
creature is related, is a native of South America. 
Animals of this amily seem to have rested on 
the hind legs and tail, and browsed on the 
leaves of trees, 


[Mod. Lat. mega- 
ther(ium), and Gr. etsos (eidos) = form, ap- 
pearance.] A fossil mammal belonging to the 
family Megatheriide (q.v.). 


[Pref. mega-, 
and Eng., &c. weber.] 
Electrometry : A million of webers, [WEBER.] 


mé-gilp’, me-gilph, meg-ge-lup, s. 


[Maai.p.] 


még’-ohm, s. [Pref. mcg-, and Eng. ohm.] 


Elect.: A million of ohms. The term ig 
used as a measure of electric resistance. 


mé-grim, *mea-grim, *mea-gram, 


*mi-gram, *mi-greim, *mi-grene, 
*mi-grim, *mi-grym, *my-grane, 
*my-egrym, *my-grene, * my- 
greyme, s. [Fr. migraine, from Low Lat. 
hemigranea =megrim, headache, from Lat, 
hemicraniwm =a pain on one side of the face ; 
Gr. jucxpaviov (hémikranion) = half the skull, 
jue (hémi) = half, and cpaviov (kranion) = the 
skull, the cranium; Sp. migratia; Ital. ma- 
grana.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 2, 


“ Meagrims and giddiness are rather when we rie 
«+» than while we sit.—Bacon : Nat. Hist., § 734. a 


*2, A whim, a crotchet, a caprice, a freak. 

IL, Technically: 

1, Farr. (Pl.): A name given to a sudden 
attack of sickness which seizes a horse at 
work, causing him to reel, and either stand 
for a minute dull and stupid, or else fall to 
the ground insensible. Megrims occur most 
frequently in hot weather, when the animal is 
exposed to the rays of a burning sun. 

2, Pathol. (Pl.): Sick or bilious headache ; a 
periodical headache attended with vomiting. 

3. Zool. : A Cornish name for the scaldfish 
or smooth sole, Arnoglossus laterna. 


ieee Gemmnibeaiiaabip ia KN SAEs NS 
thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
full; try, Syrian. a, (=€; ey=a; qu= kw. 


Mei-bo-mi-an, uw. [See def.] Pertaining to mei-wéll, s. 


vr in any way/connected with John Henry 
Meibohm, a learned physician (1590-1655), the 
discoverer of the glands that bear his name. 
Matbomian-giands, 8. pl, 
nat. : Compound sebaceous glands, | 

in parallel vertical rows of eailew ed 
immediately under the conjunctival mucous 
membrane. (Quain.) 


meik’-ie, mic— tie M 
Much, great, Aare aren omc (Scoth) 


“There was never sae meikle siller clinked in his 
ong either before or ainioa,"---Saotts Waverley, ch. 


min, s. [Lat. me(wm)(q.v.); Eng. suff. -in.] 
Chem.: An oil extracted from the root of 
Athamanta mewm, by means of alcohol of 70 
per cent. It is a thick, yellow, inodorous 
oil, having an acrid taste, and cannot be dis- 
tilled without decomposition. 


Wie: ae vt. [A.S, mengan.] To mingle, to 


*mein’-é, *men-y,s. [Mery.] A retinue, 
a body of attendants or followers. 


*meint, pa. par. ora. [MErne, v.] 


* i aos 
méin’-y, * or * = main-c, 
*meyn-e, *meyn-y, s. [0.'Fr. maisner, 
ma meisnee, e, mesnie, from Low 


mansnada, 
family, a household, from Lat. mansio=a 
dwelling; Ital. masnada = a troop.) [Man- 
aor, ManreGr, Mansion, MENIAL.) A retinue, 
a body of attendants or followers; domestics, 
household attendants. 


“They summon'd their meiny, straigh 
horse.” = Shakesp. ¢ oy We 
+mei’-6-¢éne, a. [Miocexe.] 
mei-6n-ite, s. [Gr. peiwy (meiin) = less ; 
suff. ~ite (Min.).] c : : 
Min.: A tetragonal mineral referred by 
Dana as a distinct species to the group of 
scapolites (q.v.); the Brit. Mus. Cat. makes 
it a variety of seapolite. Hardness, 5°5 to 6; 
sp. gr. 2°6 to 2°74 ; lustre, vitreous ; colourless 
and transparent when pure. Compos. : silica, 
41°6 ; alumina, 31°7 ; lime, 24°1; soda, 2°6 = 
100. Occurs in very sharply-defined erystals 
in the dolomite agglomerates of Monte Somma, 
Vesuvius, 


met dph’-JLly, s. [Gr. wetwy (meidn) = less, 
and @vAdov (phullon) =a leaf.] 
Bot. : The suppression of one or more leaves 
in a whorl, 


mei-0'-sis, s. [Gr. petwy (meidn) = less.] 
1, Pathol. : The period of a disease in which 
the symptoms begin to diminish. 
2. Rhet.: A figure in rhetoric ; a species of 
hyperbole, by which a thing is represented as 
less than it really is. 


mei-6-stém’-6-noiis, mi-5-stém’-é- 
no a. (Gr. pelwy (meidn) = less ; orjpa 
(siéma) =a stamen, and Eng., &c. suff. -ous.) 
Botany: 
1. Of the stamens: Less in number than the 


2. Of a plant: Having the stamens less in 
number than the petals. 


meri-6-tax-¥, s. [Gr. pefwv (meidn) = less, 
and ragis (taxis) = an arranging.) 
Bot. : The suppression of all the stamens as 
> teratological change in an hermaphrodite 
lower. 


~mé-ip’-sad, s. [Coined from Lat. meipse = 
“myself; on analogy of Iliad, &c.J An egotis- 
tical writing. 
“My letters to a are such pure meipsads.”"— 
Southey » Letters, iil. 57. 


meis’-tér-sing-érs, s. pl. [Ger.] 

Literary Hist. ; A society of German citizens 
formed in the thirteenth century for the 
cultivation of poetry. It is believed to have 
arisen at Mayence, whence it spread to Augs- 
b Nuremburg, &c. It was incorporated 
by Charles IV. in 1378. The meistersingers 
were the successors of the eg Spells Pe 
Their poems were often satiric. Reyn the 
Fox and Tyl Owlglass are attributed to them. 


méith, méath, s. [Mere, v.] A boundary, 
a mark, a sign, a landmark. 


boil, boy; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, cious, 


Meibomian—melancholia 


{Etym. doubtful.) 
species of codfish, 


me1-z0-seis’-mioc, a. [Gr. peigwr (meizin) = 
greater, and Eng. seismic (q.v.).] An epithet 
used to denote the greatest force of an earth- 
quake. (Chiefly employed as in the example.) 


“Tt ls generally possible after an earthquake to 
trace a zone of maximum disturbance, where the 
damage to the shaken sgeet = has been greatest. 
The line indicating this mum is termed the 
meizoseismic curve,"—Eneyo, Brit. (od. 9th), xv. 610. 


*méke, a. [Mrek, a.] 

*meke, v.t. & i. [Mrcx, »,] 
mé-khit-a-rist,s. [Mecurranist.] 
mél-a., pref. [Menano-.] 


mé’-la, mé~lah, s. (Mahratta & Hind.) A 
fair, or assembly of pilgrims, partly for reli- 
gious and partly for comm purposes, 


mél-Ac-dn-ite, s. [Pref. melan-, and Gr. 
xovia (konia) = powder. ] 

Min.: An earthy black mineral, though 
sometimes found in crystals. Hardness, 3 
above 4; sp. gr.5°8 to 6°25; lustre, metallic, 
Compos. : oxygen, 20°15 ; copper, 79°85 = 100. 
se to be trimorphous, Occurs in cubes 
with truncated angles (isometric) at Copper 
Harbour, Lake Superior; as scales (ortho- 
rhombic) on lava at Vesuvius [TENoRITE], 
and found in Cornwall in crystals (mono- 
clinic), The Copper Harbour crystals are, 
however, supposed by some mineralogists to 
be pseudomorphous, and there still exists a 
doubt as to whether the Vesuvian scales may 
not be monoclinic. 


Ac’-tis, s. (Pref. mel-, and Gr. dxris 
(aktis)=wray, a beam, a spoke of a wheel.] 
Zool.: A genus of Actinaria, division Ac- 
tinine. The animals havea protractile mouth, 
and the tentacles are knobbed. 


mél-a-da, s. [Sp., pa. par. of melar=to 
candy, from Lat. mel = honey.] Crude or im- 
pure sugar, as it comes from the pans, con- 
sisting of a mixture of sugar and molasses. 


m6-lze’-na, s. [Gr. pedaive (melaina) = black- 
ness. } 


A small 


Pathology : 

1, The vomiting of black matter, ordinarily 
succeeded by evacuations of the same 
character. The black vomit in yellow fever 
is owing to a morbid secretion from the 
mucous membrane of the stumach and small 
intestines, mixed with blood. 

2, Heemorrhage from the intestines. (Dun- 
glison.) 


mé’-lah, s. [Meta.] 


mél-a-in, s. [Gr. pedaiva (melaina) = black- 
ness ; Eng. suff. -in.} 

Chem.: A black substance, resembling in 
character the black ae of the eye, 
obtained from the so-called ink of the cuttle- 
fish. It is insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, 
and the alkaline carbonates, but dissolves in 
nitric and sulphuric acids. 


mé-lain’-é6-type, s. [MeLanoryre,] 


mél-a-leii’-ca, s. [Pref. mela-,and Gr. Aevds 
(leukos) = white.} 

Bot.: A genus of Myrtacee, tribe Lepto- 
spermes. It consists of trees or shrubs, 
with flat or cylindrical leaves, and spikes or 
heads of sessile, yellowish, purplish, or crim- 
son flowers, from the islands of the Indian 
Ocean and Australia. The leaves of Melaleuca 
Cajeputi, when distilled, yield a liqnid volatile 
oil, [CasupuT.] 


mél’-im, s. [Eng. mel(lone), and am(monta).] 
Chem.: CgH Ny. Is obtained from the 
residue left on {eating sulphocyanate of 
ammonia. The residue is extracted with 
potash ley ; the filtered liquid on standing, then 
yields melam in the form of a white granular 
powder. It is resolved into melamine and 
ammeline by prolonged treatment with 
caustic potash, according to the equation— 
CoHgNuy t HeO = Hg Not CaHsNg 
Melam 


0. 
elamine Amumeline, 


me-lam’-bo, s. [MaLamso.] 


mél-Am’-ine, s. [Eng. melam ; suff. -ine.] 
Chem. : CsHgNg=(C3N 3) (NHo)s. Tricyano- 
triamide, A crystalline body, obtained by 
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boiling melam with potassic hydrate. On 
cooling, the melamine separates out in 
rhombic octahedra, It is slightly soluble in 
cold water, more easily in boiling water, but 
insoluble in alcohol and ether. 


*mél-am-pode,s. [MrLamroprum.] Black 
hellebore. 
“T 
‘And teribaarth, good foF goteer 
Spenser; Shepheards Calender; July. 
mél-im-pé-di-é-2, ». pl (Mod. Lat, me 
lampodi(um) ; Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 
Bot. : A sub-tribe of Composites, tribe 
Senecionides, 


mél-Am-po’-di-itim, 5. [Gr. peraprddior 
(melampodion), from pédas (melas), neut. wérav 
(melan) = black, and 1d8:ov ( podion), dimin. of 
mous (pous), gen. odds (podos) = a foot.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Melam- 
a (q-v.). About twenty species are 
nown ; they are from tropical America. 


m61-am’-pyr-in, mél-A’m'-pyr-ite, s. 
[Mod. | Wrigt A PR me jin, py bc 
Chem.: [DuLcosr]. 


mél-am’-pyr-ite, s. [Mrtampyrtn.] 


mél-am’-pyr-iim, s. [Gr. pedrdunvpor 
melampuron) = cow-wheat ; pref. melan-, and 

I. mupos (puros) = wheat.] 

Bot. : Cow-wheat ; a genus of Scrophulari- 
acez, tribe Euphrasiee. Calyx tubular, four- 
toothed; corolla personate, the upper lip 
laterally compressed and turned back at the 
margin, the lower trifid ; capsule oblong, two- 
celled, the cells one to two-seeded. Distribu- 
tion, Europe and Temperate Asia, Known 
species six. Four, Melampyrum pratense, M. 
sylvaticum, M. arvense, and M. cristatum, are 
British. Cows are said to be fond of M. 
pratense, and, according to Linneus, the 
best and yellowest butter is made where it 
is abundant. 


mél-Aan-, pref. [MELANO-.] 


mél-an-ac’-tes, s. [Pref. melan-, and Gr. 
axis (aktis) = a ray.) 
Zool. ; A genus of Elateride (q.v.) from the 
United States. The larva is phosphorescent. 


mé-lan’-a-gogue, s. [Fr., from pref. melan-, 
and Gr. aywyds (agogos) = driving, leading ; aya 
(ago) = to drive, to lead.] A medicine having, 
or supposed to have, the property of expelling 
black bile or choler. 


mél-an-As’-phalt, s. [Pref. melan-, and 
Eng. asphalt (q.v.). | 
Min, : The same as ALBERTITE (q.v.). 


mél’-an-ate, s. (Eng. melan(ic) ; suff. -ate.] 
Chem. ; A salt of melanic-acid (q.v.). 


| Melanate of ammonium is produced by 
digesting melanic acid with ammonia. 


mél’-an-chlore, s. [Pref. melan-, and Gr, 

xAwpos (chiéros) = green ; Ger. melanchlor.] 
Min.: A blackish-green mineral, oecurrin 

on tryphylite (q.v.), and supposed to be deriv: 
from its alteration. It contains sesquioxide of 
iron, 88°9 ; protoxide of iron, 8-87 ; protoxide of 
manganese, phosphoric acid, and water. Found 
at Rabenstein, Bavaria, 


mél-an-chd'-li-a, s. [Lat.] 

Mental Pathol.: A form of disorder of the 
intellect often preceding mania, characterized 
by depression and melancholy, and often a 
suicidal tendency. ‘There are three principal 
forms; Religious, Hypochondriacal, and Nos- 
talgic. The latter, better known as home- 
sickness, frequently occurs amongst soldiers 
and emigrants, 


mél-an-cho’li-an, s. 
-an.] A melancholic (q.v.). 


+ mél-an-chdl-ic, * mel-an-chol-ike, 
a. & s. [Fr. mélancholique, from mélancholie 
= melancholy (q.v.); Sp., Port., & Ital. mel- 
ancolico; Lat. melencholicus, from Gr. med- 
ayxoduxds (melangeholikos). ] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Suffering from or affected with melan- 
choly ; depressed in spirits; affected or op- 
pressed with gloom; dejected, gloomy, hypo- 
chondriac, 

“She thus melancholicke did ride, 


Chawing the cud of griefe and inward paine. | 
Spenser: F. Q., V. Vis sm 


{Eng. melancholy ; 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing,. 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ic.= bel, doL 
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J The melancholic temperament is character- 
ized by black hair, black or hazel eyes, a dark 
complexion, leaden and unhealthy in aspect, 
pulse slow and feeble. It is the weak tem- 
perament of the melanous variety of mankind. 

2. Produced by or arising from melancholy 
or depression of spirits; suggestive of mel- 
ancholy; gloomy, sad, sombre, mournful, 
depressing : as, melancholic strains. 

8. Unhappy, sad, unfortunate, causing me- 
lancholy or grief. 

B. As substantive: 

1, One who is affected with or suffers from 
melancholy ; a hypochondriac. 

2. A gloomy state of mind; melancholy. 

“My condition . . . will very well justify the 

melancholic that I confess to you.”—Clarendon : Hist. 
Civil War. 
* mél’-an-chol-3-ly, adv. [Eng. melancholy ; 
-ly.] In a melancholy, sad, or dejected 
manner. 


“ Melancholily inclining her cheek to the right 
hand."—Keefe ;: Monuments of Westminster (1683), p. 62. 


*mél'-an-chol-i-_néss, s. [Eng. melancholy ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being melan- 
choly ; a disposition to melancholy. 

“‘When a boy, he was playsome enough: but withall 
he had then a contemplative melancholiness.”— 
Aubrey. Account of Hobbes, p. 600, 


“ mél-an-choli-ois, * mel-an-co-li-us, 
a. [O. Fr. melancholieux.] Mournful, melan- 
choly. 

“The melancholious, crazy croon.” 
Burns: Lpistle to Major Logan. 

*mél-an-chol-ist, s. [Eng. melanchol(y) ; 
-ist.] One who is affected with or disposed to 
melancholy ; a melancholic. 


“The melancholist was afraid to sit down for fear of\ 
being broken."—@lanville : Essay 4. 


* mél’-an-chdl-ize, v.i. & t. [Eng. melan- 
chol(y) ; -ize.) 
A. Intrans.: To suffer from or indulge in 
melancholy ; to be melancholy. 
“They ... are ever musing, melancholizing.”—Bur- 
ton: Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 88. 
B. Trdns. : Tomake melancholy or gloomy. 
mél’-an-chol-y, * mel-an-col-ie, s. & a. 
[Fr. mélancholie, from Lat. melancholia, from 
Gr. pedayxodAta (melangcholia) = melancholy, 
from pedayxodos (melangcholos) = jaundiced, 
filled with black bile, from wéAas (melas), neut. 
péAav (melan) = black, and xoA7 (cholé) = bile ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. melancolia.] 
A. As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language: 


*1, The etymology recalls to mind the view 
entertained by the early physicians that mel- 
ancholy madness arose from the predominance 
of black bile in the physical temperament. 
Its original meaning is melancholy madness 
thus produced. 


“Their property of melancholy, whereby men become 
to be delirious in some one point, their judgment stand- 
ing untouched in others."—Henry More: Enthusiasm, 

XIV. 


* 2, Madness in general. 


3. A gloomy, dejected state of mind, gener- 
ally habitual or of long continuance ; con- 
tinued depression of spirits ; sadness, gloom, 

“When the mind is very deeply paprseeed with a 
sense of calamity, for a continuance, and the attention 
cannot by any means be diverted from it, the subject 
He a aie of melancholy.”—Cogan ; On the Passions, 

ch, ii. , 


II. Pathol. : [MELANcHOLIA4]. 
B. As adjective: 


*j. Belonging to madness produced, in the 
opinion of the ancient physicians, by the pre- 
dominance of black bile in the physical tem- 
perament. 

“Luther's conference with the devil might be, for 
aught I know, nothing but a melancholy dream.”— 
Chillingworth: Religion of Protestants. (Pref.) 

*2. Belonging to madness in general, and 
not simply to that species of it which is 
characterized by depression of spirits and 
suicidal thoughts ; mad, lunatic. 

“Some melancholy men i 
and birds and other iret ieee . baat 


they discourse with one another.”—Leynolds : Soul of 
Man, ch, xxxix. 


. Gloomy ; depressed in spirits ; dejected, 


“ue All Troy then moves to Priam’ rt i 
A solemn, silent, melancholy train.” Heated 
3 Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxiv, 12, 
4, Causing or attended with sadness or 
melancholy ; mournful, saddening. 
“Tis past, that melancholy dream 
Nor will I quit thy shore” : } 
Wordsworth : Poems of the Affections. 


melancholily—melanism 


5, Given to contemplation ; pensive. 
“ ° 
Meaerg pepe bter he Ry io 
Thomson, Castle of Indolence, i. 40, 

6. Grave or gloomy in appearance ; suggest- 
ive of melancholy ; sombre. 

7. Calamitous, afilictive; causing grief or 
sorrow : as, a melancholy accident. 


melancholy-gentleman, s. 
Bot. : Hesperis tristis. 


* melancholy-thistle, s. 

Bot. : Cnicus helenioides. It was so called 
because prescribed by quacks for the cure of 
madness. 


mél'-an-chyme, s. [Pref. melan-, and Gr. 
xup.os (chumos) = juice ; Ger. melanchym.] 
Min.: A name given by Haidinger to a 
bituminous substance found in large masses 
in the brown coal of Zweifelsreuth, near Neu- 
kirchen, Eger, Bohemia. It yielded the com- 
pounds Melanellite and Rochlederite (q.v.). 


mél-4n-co-ni-é’-1, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. melan- 
coni(wm); Lat. masc. pl. adj. suff. -e7.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of Fungals, order Conio- 
mycetes or Uredinacee. They grow beneath 
the epidermis of leaves and bark, Their 
tubercles sometimes enlarge, raise up the epi- 
dermis, and appear in groups on the bark, on 
which also the closely crowded conceptacles 
form blackish patches. 


mél1-4n-co’-ni-iim, s.  [Pref. melan-, and 
Gr. xovia (konia) = dust.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-order 
Melanconiei (q.v.). The conceptacle is mem- 
pranous, bursting irregularly at the summit ; 
the spores oblong. The commonest British 
species is Melanconiwm bicolor, found on twigs 
of birch. 


Mél-4nc-tho'-ni-an, s. [See def.] A fol- 
lower of Melancthon, in his use of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy. : 


mé-lin’-dry-a, s.  [Gr. peddvSpvor (melan- 
dmuon)=heart of oak, weddvdpvos (melandruos) 
= dark with oak-leaves: pref. melan-, and 
Gr. dpis (drus), genit. Spvos (druos) = an oak.) 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Melandryide (q.v.). 


mél-an-dry-i-dx, mél-an-dry-a-da, 
s. pl. [Mod. Lat. melandry(a); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. sutf. -idew, -ade.] 

Entom.: A family of Coleoptera, section 
Heteromera, and the sub-section Trachelia of 
Westwood. They inhabit wood, the majority 
remaining concealed under the bark of trees. 
The species, which are not numerous, inhabit 
the north temperate zone, both in the Old and 
New World. 


mél-an-éll-ite, s. [Mevanirz.] 

Min.: A black gelatinous substance re- 
maining after the separation of rochlederite 
from melanchyme by dissolving in alcohol. 
Analysis gave ; carbon, 67°14; hydrogen, 4°79 ; 
oxygen, 28°07 = 100. Rochleder regards it as 
an acid related to ulmic acid (q.v.), 


mél-an-ér’-pés, s. ~ [Pref. melan-, and Gr. 
épmw (herpo) = to creep.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the family 
Melanerpine (q.v.). The colours are black, 
varied with white and red. The habits greza- 
rious and migratory. In the Natural History 
Department of the British Museum at South 
Kensington there is a piece of bark in which 
Melanerpes formicivorus (Red-headed Wood- 
pecker) has made a hole, storing it with acorns 
for future use. 


mél-an-€ér-pi’-neze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. melan- 
erp(es); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith.: A sub-family of Picide (Wood- 
peckers), established by Mr. G. R. Gray. The 
labial ridge of the bill is nearly midway be- 
tween the dorsal ridge and the margin. Found 
in America only. 


mél-a-né’-sian, «1. [Gr. uédas (melas) = 
black, and yieos (nésos) = an island.] 
Philol.: A term applied to a branch of the 
family of languages spoken by the natives of 
islands in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 


“The various Polynesian dialects are clearly and 
closely related ; the Jfelanesian show the extreme of 
dialectic division."—Whitney: Life & Growth of Lan- 
guage, ch. xii., p. 242. 


mé-lange’ (ge as zh), s. [Fr.] A mixture, a 


medley. 


m&l-an-hy’-drite, s. [Pref. melan-, and 
Eng. hydrite.) : 
Min. : A velvet to brownish-black variety 
of palagonite (q.v.), found in the form of irre- 
lar nodules in a decomposed igneous tuff at 
Schmelzerthal, near Honnef, Rhine. 


mé-la/-ni-a, s. [Gr. =a black cloud.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Mela- 
niade. The whorls are ornamented with 
strie, the outer lip sharp, aperture oval, 
pointed above ; operculum sub-spiral. One- 
hundred and sixty species are distributed 
along the rivers of the south of Europe, India, 
the Philippines, and the Pacific Islands. 
Known species: thirty-four recent, and 
twenty-five fossil, from the Tertiary. 


mél-a-ni’-a-dx, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., &c. me 
lania; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -(i)d@.] 

Zool.: A family of holostomatous gastero- 
pods. Shells spiral, turreted, covered with a 
thick dark-coloured epidermis ; aperture often 
channelled or notched in front; outer lip 
simple; operculum horny, spiral to their 
bases. The animal has a broad, retractile 
muzzle; tentacles wide apart, the eye stalks 
are united; foot broad and short; mantle- 
margin, fringed ; tongue long and linear. 
Mostly viviparous, and all fluviatile. They 
are found in the warmer regions of the world, 
especially in the southern portions of the 
United States. Genera Melania, Paludomus, 
and Melanopsis. 


mé-la’-ni-an, s. [Mevania.] An individual 
of the family Melaniade (q.v.). 


mé-lin’-ic, s. [Gr. uéAas (melas), neut. péday 
(melan) = black ; Eng. adj. suff. -ic.] The 
same as MELANOTIC (q.V.). 


melanic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CyoHgO5. A black substance pro- 
duced by the oxidation of salicylide of potas- 
sium. It is tasteless, insoluble in water, but 
very soluble in alcohol, ether, and alkaline 
liquids, 


melanic-cancer, s. [MELANOID-CANCER.] 


melanic-deposit, s. 

Pathol.: The black colouring matter de- 
posited from the blood under special circum- 
stances. [MELANOsIS.] 


mél-an’-i-line, s. 
line.] 


Chem. : Ci3Hy3N3=N3 Carbodi- 


3 
phenyldiamine. An oil obtained by the 
action of dry cyanogen chloride on anhydrous 
aniline, and decomposing -the resulting resin- 
ous substance with caustic potash. On ex- 
posure to the air, it solidifies to a beautiful 
crystalline mass, 


mél’-a-nin, s. (Gr. pedravia (melania) = 
blackness ; Eng. suff. -in.] 

Chem.: Pigmentum nigrum. The black 
pigment of the eye. It is a heavy black 
powder, insoluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether, slightly soluble in dilute mineral acids, 
but soluble in potash with evolution of am- 
monia. - 


{Eng. mel(am), snd ani- 


(CeHs, 
Civ Da 
H 


mél-a-nip’-pé, s. [Gr. neddverros (melanip- 
pos)=a coal-black horse : pref. melan-, and 
inmos (hippos) = a horse. ]} 

Entom.: A genus of geometric moths, 
family Larentide. Melanippe procellata is the 
Chalk Carpet, M. montanata the Silver-ground 
Carpet, and M. fluctuata the Garden Carpet ; 
the second and third are common. 


mél-an-ism, s. [Fr. mélanisme.] 
1, Physiology : 
(1) Human: A term introduced by St. Hilaire 
to denote the change of coloration of the skin 
in which the pigment is of a deeper hue, and 


in greater quantity than natural. 


(2) Animal: The term has been applied as 
the converse of albinism, occuring in the 
lower animals. 

‘‘ Throughout intertropical America, both Ti 

and albinism «.. make their appearance ‘very fre 
quently in warm-blooded animals.”"—Pritchard ; Nat. 
Hist. of Man, p. 39. 

2. Bot.: A disease producing blackness in 

plants. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, », co =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


mél'-an-ite, s.  [Gr. uédas (melas), genit, 
pet (melands) re suff. -ite (Min.).] 
m.: A black variety of garnet (q.v.); a 
lime-iron garnet in which the oe rh ee 
almost wholly lime, Dana includes most of 
the black ae in his group andradite (q.v.), 
but excludes that from Arendal, Norway, 
reft it to the magnesia-alumina garnet 
orton for which he adopts the name of 
pe. 


mél-an-it’-ic, a. (Eng. melanit(e) ; -ic.] Re- 
lating to, or in any way pa with mel- 
anite (q.v.). 


mél-an-o-, mél-an-, pref. [Gr. wédas (melas), 
a Tangent (melanos) = black.) (For def. 


mél-an-6-¢é’-tiis, s. (Pref. melano-, and Gr. 
wytos (kétos)= a sea-monster, with reference 
to the extraordinary shape of the species.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of acanthopterygian 
fishes, family Pediculati. Head and body 
compressed ; head very large, mouth exceed- 
ingly wide, vertical. Eyes very small. Skin 
smooth. The spinous dorsal reduced to a 
single filament on the head Soft dorsal and 
short ; no ventrals. Two species known 
from the Atlantic, Melanocetus bispinosus and 
M. Johnsonii, at depths from 300 to 1,800 
fathoms. 


mé-lan’-d-chin, s. (Fr. mélanochine, from 
pref. melano-, and chinine = quinine. (Littré.)] 
Chem.: The name given to the product 
formed by the action of ammonia and chlorine 
on quinine. 


mél-a-no-chro’-i, s. [Gr. wedavdxpoos 
(nettnoehrvos) = back coloured, oe asap i pee 
‘me . péAavos (melanos) = 
and xpo7 se =a wi ie 
Anthrop. : (See extract). 
“ West of the area occupied by the chief mass of the 
thochroi, and bel 


north of the Sahara, is a broad 
like a >. Between the forks of the 


e! ma- 
Jority of Shem are long-headed, and of smaller 
e 


stature 
Xanthochroi."—Huzley : Critiques (1873), p. 151, 


mél-a-no-chro— 
longing to or chara 


a. [MetanocHRor.) Be- 
cof the Melanochroi 


mél-an-o-chr@-ite, s. (Pref. melano-; Gr. 
xp6a (chroa) = colour, and suff -ite (Min.).] 
Min, : The same as PH £NICOCHROITE (q.V.). 


mil-¢-nte'-b-motis, a. [Gr. péAas (melas), 
enit. uéAavos (melanos) = black, and xopy 
= hair.) Black-haired; having very 

‘k or black hair, 


mél-in-0-gal’-lic, « (Pref. melano- and 
Eng. ay og compound.) 
melanogallic-acid, s 
Chem. : [METAGALLIC-ACID]. 


mél’-a-ndid, a. [Gr. pédas (melas), genit. 
ods (melanos) = black, and «los ids — 
form, appearance.) Having a black appearance, 


melanoid-cancer, s. 

Pathol. : Black cancer; a medullary cancer 
modified by the addition of a black pigment. 
Called also melanotic or melanic cancer. 


mé-lin’-6-lite, s. [Pref. melano- and Gr. diGos 
(lithos) = stone.] 

Min.: A black opaque mineral having a 
dark-green streak. Hardness, 2; sp. gr., 2°69. 
Analysis yielded : silica, 35°36 ; alumina, 4°49 ; 
sesquioxide of iron, 23°20; protoxide of iron, 
25°18 ; soda, 1°86; water, 10°24. Near hisin- 

erite in composition (q.v.). Found encrust- 

the sides of a fissure at Milk-Row quarry, 
near Charlestown, Massachusetts. 


mél-a-no-ma, s. [MELanosts.] 

mél-a-n0o’-niis, s. f. melan-, and Gr. 
évos (onos) = nips ass, (2) a fish mentioned 
by Aristotle, perhaps the hake.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Gadide, founded on a 
single specimen dredged from the Atlantic 
Ocean at a depth of 1,975 fathoms. Head and 
body rather compressed, covered with cycloid 


——— 


- a 
Doil, b6} ; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, fem; thin, this ; 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, sarah ¥ i -cious, -tious, 


melanite—melanure 


scales of moderate size ; tail long and tapering, 
no caudal, Villiform teeth in jaws, on vomer 
and palatine bone. Short anterior dorsal, the 
second Pheer aie, She the end of tail; anal of 
similar length. Ventrals composed of several 
rays. Bones soft and flexible. This genus is 
one of the discoveries made by the Challenger 
expedition, (Gtinther.) 


mél-a-nép-a-thy, s. (Gr. pédAas (melas) 
neut, wédav ie = black, and wd6os (pa- 
thos) = suffering, an affection.) 
Pathol. : A disease of the skin, consisting in 
the augmentation of black pigment, generally 
in patches. The discolouration may var: 
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mél-an-6-té’-kite, s. ([Pref. melano- and 
Gr, ryKew (lékein) = to melt.) 

Min. : A massive mineral, presenting cleay- 
age in two directions. Hardness, 6°5; sp. gr. 
5°78; lustre, resinous ; colour black to blackish- 
gray. Dichroic, presenting bottle-green and 
red-brown colours. Compos.: silica, 17°22; 
Sesquioxide of iron, 22°81; protoxide of lead, 
58°42 ; protoxide of manganese, 0°57; mag- 
nesia, 0°83 ; potash, 0°18; soda, 0°33; repre- 
sented by the formula Pb» [Fee] SigOg, Occurs 
at Longban, Wermland, Sweden; associated 
with hyalotekite, ganomalite, and other 
minerals, 


v = Z 
from mere duskiness to the deepest tint of | Mél-an-6-thAll’-ite, s. [Pref. melano- and 


blackness. 


mél-an-o-phlo-gite, s. (Pref, melano- and 
Gr. préyerGax (phlegesthai) = to be burnt. ] 
Min. : An isometric mineral, occurring in 
minute cubes, with cubic cleavage. Hardness, 
65 to 7; sp. gr. 2°04; colour, light-brown or 
colourless ; lustre, vitreous. Compos. : silica, 
86°29 ; sulphuric acid, 7-2 ; water, 2°86 ; stron- 
tia, 2°8. Turns black when heated before the 
blowpipe, hence the name. Regarded as an 
impure form of silica of possibly pseudo- 
morphic origin. Found in individual crystals 
or as a drusy crust on sulphur, celestine, and 
calcite, at Girgenti, Sicily. 


mél-an-dp’-sis, s. (Pref. melan- and Gr. 
Oyes (opsis) = the face, the visage.] > 
Zool.: A genus of holostomatous gastero- 
pods, family Melaniade. The last whorl is 
elongated; the spire is short and pointed, 
inner lip thickened; operculum sub-spiral. 
Twenty species are known, from Spain, 
Austria, Asia Minor, and New Zealand. 


mél-a-nor-rhea, s._ [Pref. melano-, and 
. Gr. péw (rhed) = to flow.] 

Bot.: A genus of Anacardiaces. Melanor- 
rhea usitata, or usitatissima, a fine tree, a 
hundred feet high, called in parts of Burmah 
Theetsee or Kheu, is the varnish tree of Mata- 
ban or of Burmah. The thick grayish fluid of 
the tree is an excellent anthelmintic. The 
wood, which is very hard, is used in the East 
for the handles of tools, anchor stocks, rail- 
way sleepers, gun stocks, &c. 


mél-an-6-sid’-ér-ite, s. [Pref. melano- and 
Eng. siderite (q.v.) = iron.] 

Min.: Amorphous, compact. Hardness, 
45; sp. gr. 3°391; lustre, vitreous to resin- 
ous ; colour, black ; streak, brownish to brick- 
red; gelatinizes with acids. Supposed to be 
a hydrated silicate of sesquioxide of iron and 
alumina, but regarded by some mineralogists 
as limonite (q.v.), the silica being an im- 

urity. Found at Mineral Hill, Delaware 

., Pennsylvania. 


mél-a-nd-sis, s. [Gr. peddvwors (melandsis) 
=a becoming black.] 

Pathol. : An organic affection, in which the 
tissue of the parts is converted, sia toa 
melanie deposit, into a black, hard, hom:o- 
geneous substance, near which ulcers or cavi- 
ties may form. This morbific change affects 
the lun a ses gems It is also met with 
in the liver and areolar texture. Melanosis 
of the lungs (or melanoma) constitutes one of 
the species of phthisis of Bayle; but it is 
impossible to d stinguish it from the other 
species during life. Four varieties of true me- 
lanosis have been described. (Dunglison.) 

§ Spurious melanosis may arise from the 
introduction of carbonaceous matter, from 
the action of chemical < e or from the 
the stagnation of the blood. 


mé-lin’-6-spérm, s. [MrLANosPeRME*.] 
Bot.: An algal belonging to the division 
Melanosperinee (q.V.). 


mél-a-no-spér-mé-x, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., 
from ¥ cae melano-, and Gr, oréppa (sperma)= 
a seed.] 

Bot. : One of the three primary divisions or 
sub-orders of Alge, consisting of those which 
have dark olivaceous spores. It consists of 

lants of a light or dark olive colour; the 
emda compact and cellular, or formed of 
jointed filaments. The fruit is either external 
in patches, or in distinct cysts sunk in the 
frond. Impregnation by minute spermato- 
zoids, produced in distinct antheridia. It 
contains the higher sea weeds, the Fucacex, 
Laminariacee, &c. 


Gr, OaddAds (thallos) = a young shoot.] 
Min.: A chloride of copper found in the 
crater of Vesuvius after the eruption in 1870. 


mél-a-nét'-ic, a. [MELANosis.] Of or per- 
taining to Melanosis (q.v.). 


melanotic-cancer, s. [(MeLasorp- 
CANCER. ] 
gir ah bt 8. (Pref. melano-, and Eng. 
ype. 


Photog.: A process which takes its name 
from the black ground of varnished sheet-iron 
supporting the collodion which receives the 
picture. (Sometimes written Melainotype.) 


mél’-a-noiis, a. [Gr. jedav- (melan-), stem 
of pedas (melas) = black ; Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] 
A word introduced by Dr. Pritchard as an 
equivalent for “ brunette.” 

‘‘As we know no expression in English precisel 

correspondent to these terms ae and Brunette), 

I have adopted those of xanthous and melanous as 

distinguishing terms."—Pritchard: Nat. Hist. of 

Man, p. 78. 

mél-a-nox’-y-lon, s. [Pref. melano-, and Gr. 
évAov (xulon) = wood.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cesalpiniee, tribe Am- 
herstiew. The wood or bark of Melanorylon 
Braiina, a large tree growing in Brazil, has 
a reddish-brown colouring matter. 


mél-an’-tér-ite, s. (Lat. melanteria of Pliny ; 
Gr. weAavmpia (melantéria) = a black metallic 
dye, ink; Fr. melantérie.] 

Min. : A monoclinic salt originating in the 
decomposition of marcasite or pyrites (q.v.) 
by exposure to the atmosphere and moisture. 
Rarely crystallized, except artificially, but 
occurs in fibrous, stalactitic, and stalagmitic 
forms. Hardness, 2; sp. gr. 1°832; lustre, 
vitreous; colour, various shades of green ; 
taste, astringent and metallic. Brittle. Solu- 
ble in water. Compos.: sulphuric acid, 28°8 ; 
protoxide of iron, 25°9; water, 45°3 = 100, 
Formula, FeOSO3 + 7HO. Used in dyeing, 
tanning, and in the making of ink and Prus- 
sian blue. 


mél’-anth, s. [Mecanrurum.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The name given by Lindley to 
the order Melanthacez (q.v.). 


mél-An-tha'-gé-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. melan- 
thtiwm); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: An order of Endogens, alliance 
Liliales. It consists of bulbous, tuberous, or 
fibrous rooted age stemless or with a stem; 
calyx and corolla both petaloid, white, green, 
or purple, in six pieces or cohering into a 
tube ; stamens six; anthers turned outwards; 
ovary three-celled, many-seeded ; fruit capsu- 
lar. The species are widely diffused, but are 
most common in temperate climes. Known 

enera 80, species 180. Tribes Veratree, Uvu- 
oi and Colchices. (Lindley.) Sir Joseph 
Hooker considers Colchicez a tribe of Lilia- 
cer, 


mél-Ain-tha'-¢é-oiis (or ceous as shiis), a. 
[Mod. Lat. melunthace(@); Eng. -ous.] 
Bot.: Of or pertaining to the order Melan- 
thacer (q.v.). 


mé-lin’-thi-um, s. (Lat., from Gr. weddr@or 
(melanthion) = Nigella sativa. This is not the 
modern genus. ] 
Bot.:; The typical genus of the order Mel- 
anthacex (q.v.). It consists of Cape bulbs, 
with yellow or pinkish flowers. 


mél-a-nire, mél-a-niir’-iis, s. [Gr. wéAas 
(melas), genit. wéAavos (melanos) = black, and 
ovpa (oura) =a tail; Fr. mélanure.] 
Ichthy. : A small fish, a species of Sparus or 
Gilt-head.- It is a native of the Mediter- 
ranean, 


sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
-sious= shits. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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mél-an-u-rén/-ic, a. (Pref. melan-, and 
Eng. wrenic.] (See the compound). 


melanurenic-acid, s. (AMMELIDE.) 


mel’-a-phyre (yr as ir),s._ [Pref. mela-, and 
Gr. ce (phuras), dipw (phwrd) =to mix.) 
Petrol.; A petrological species or group of 
species akin both to basalt and to diabase. 
Lyell says that it is quite indistinguishable 
in external appearance from basalt, but is, as a 
rule, not so heavy, dark, or compact, does not 
contain so much olivine, but has more silica 
and alumina, with less oxide of iron, lime, 
and magnesia. Rutley thinks it has more 
affinity to basalt than to diabase, and is not 
sure that it is distinct. Rosenbusch regards 
it as closely related to or identical with olivine 
diabase. Allport thinks it a partially altered 
dolerite. It is dark in colour, and consists of 
plagioclase, augite, olivine, iron, magnetite, 
or titaniferous iron, and delessite, or chloro- 
pheite. Itis of Paleozoic age. The Rowley 
Hills in Staffordshire, commonly known as 
Rowley Ragstone, are melaphyre. 
mél-a ro- 


2 mél-la ro-ga, s. [Ital 
mela = an apple, and rosa = a rose.] 
Hort. : A variety of Citrus Limetta. 


¢mél-4s, s. [Gr. uéAas (melas) = black.) 
Pathol. : A name for a kind of leprosy of a 
deep black colour. 


m6é-las’-ma, s. [Gr. wedacuds (melasmos) =a 

blackening, especially from mortification.] 

Pathology: 

1. A black spot or ecchymosis occurring on 
the lower extremities, especially in old people. 

2. A skin disease, analogous to chloasma, 
differimg from it only in the dark colour of 
the morbid pigment. An affection of the 
kind is seen in Paris, in old persons, espe- 
cially in females, who sit over a charcoal fire. 
It is common also in Ireland among the poor, 
where turf fires are used, andis there called 
the “trouts,” possibly from the speckled 
appearance of the skin. 


mél-a-s0’-ma, s. [Pref. mela-, and Gr. cipa 
(soma) = the body.] 

Entom.: The first group of Latreille’s He- 
teromera (q.v.). The name has reference to 
the dusky hue of the insects. Chief genera: 
Pimelia, Blaps, and Tenebrio (q.v.). 


*mé-las’-sés, s. [Fr. mélasse; Ital. melassa, 
from Lat. mel = honey.] The same as Mo- 
LASSES (q.V.). 


mé-las’-sic, a. [Eng., &c., melass(es); -tc.] 
Pertaining to or obtained from molasses. 


melassic-acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid obtained by heating glucose 
with caustic alkalis. On dissolving the mass 
in water, and adding hydrochloric acid, the 
melassic acid is deposited in flocks. Insoluble 
in water, but soluble in alcohol, 


mé-13s'-td-ma, s. [Pref. mela-, and Gr. oréna 
(stuma)=a mouth. So named because the 
fruit of one species stains the mouth black.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Melas- 
tomex, and the order Melastomacer. The 
species are numerous. They are from Asia, 
and the Asiatic and Pacific islands. The leaves 
of Melastoma malabathrica are given in diar- 
rhea, dysentery, &c. 


mé-1as-to-ma/-cé-, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. or 
Gr. melastom(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acecw.] 
Bot.: Melastomads. An order of epigynous 
exogens, alliance Myrtales. It consists of 
trees, shrubs, or herbs, with leaves opposite, 
undivided, entire, undotted, and with several 
ribs running from the base to the apex. 
Flowers terminal, usually thyrsoid; calyx 
four, five, or six-lobed, forming cavities con- 
taining the young anthers, which curve down- 
wards; petals four, five, or six; stamens 
usually twice as many more, rarely equal to 
them in number; ovary with several cells; 
ovules definite or indefinite, style on stigma 
simple; fruit dry or succulent. The metro- 
polis of the order is in tropical America, a 
number are from the East Indies, others from 
tropical Africa, Australia, &e. Known genera 
165, species 2,000(?). Tribes, Melastomee, 
Astronier, Kibessex, Memecylex, and Mou- 
ririee. (Lindley.) 


mé-lis-td-ma/-¢é-oiis (or ceousas shiis), 
a. {Mod. Lat. melastomace(e) ; Eng. -ous.] 


melanurenic—meiezitose 


Bot.: Pertaining or relating to the natural 
order Melastomacez (q.V.). 


mé-las'-to-mads, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. mela- 
stom(a) (q.v.) ; Eng. pl. suff. -ads.] 
Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Melastomacez (q.v.). 


mél-As-tom’-é-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. mela- 
stom(a); Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 
Bot. : The typical tribe of the order Melas- 
tomacesr (q.v.). 


Mél-chis-i-di/-cian, Mél-chiz-é-dé’- 
cian, s. [Eng. Melchizedek, from the Heb. 
pqIg7220 (Malki-tsedheq) = King of righteous- 
ness; -ian.] 

Church Hist. : One of a sect of heretics in the 
third century who affirmed Melchizedec was 
the power of God, and superior to Christ; and 
that he sustained the office of an intercessor 
for angels in heaven as Christ did for men on 
earth. (Mosheim.) 


MéI’-chite, a. & s. (Heb. 2) (melek) = a 
king, a ruler.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining to the body of 
Greek Christians described under B. 
“The Melchite religious follow the rule of St. Basil, 
rnold; Cath. 


with modifications."—Addis 4 A ‘ict., 
p. 570. 


B. As substantive : 

Eccles. & Ch. Hist. (Pl.): Royalists ; a name 
given to those Greek Christians in the East, 
who, after the Council of Chalcedon (Fourth 
General, a. D. 451) remained orthodox, follow- 
ing the example of the Byzantine Court, As 
they followed Constantinople at this juncture, 
in remaining in communion with the West, so 
they cast in their lot with that patriarchate 
when the Greek schism took place, In 1686 
the Patriarch of Antioch returned to the 
‘Roman obedience, and since then the patri- 
archates of Alexandria and Jerusalem have 
also submitted. This prelate is chosen by the 
bishops of the patriarchate, but the election 
must be examined and approved by Propa- 
pends, and confirmed by the Pope. ‘he 

ishops may be chosen from the unmarried 
secular clergy. The latter may continue to 
live as married men, if married before re- 
ceiving orders. The Melchites retain their 
own rites, and in 1865 their number was esti- 
mated at about 35,000, (Addis & Arnold.) 
[MonopHysITEs.]. 


“The Melchites, or those who followed the opinions 
of es ps Church.”—Mosheim. Eccles. Hist. (ed. 
1861), p. 255, 


Mél-chiz-é-dé'-cian, s. [Mencuisipicran.] 


mél’-dér, s. [Icel. meldr = flour or corn in 
the mill; mala = to grind.] Corn or grain of 
any kind sent to the mill to be ground; the 
quantity of corn or meal ground at one time. 


(Meat.] 
“Tika melder, wi’ the miller, 
Thou sat as lang as thou had siller.” 


Burns ; Tam O'Shanter. 
*mele, s. [MEAL] 


mél-é-a'-gri-dax, s. pl. (Lat. meleagr(is) = 
a Guinea-fowl ; fem. pl. adj. suff. Pil : 
Ornith.: Turkeys ; in some classifications a 
family of Galline, or game-birds. It includes 
but one genus, Meleagris (q.v.). 


mél-é-a-gri-na, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
meleagris (q.V.).] 4 
Zool. : Pearl-oyster ; a genus of bivalves, 
family Aviculidz ; valves flattish and nearly 
equal in size, gills equal and crescent-shaped, 
foot finger-like and grooved. Found in Mada- 
gascar, Ceylon, the Persian Gulf, and Swan 
River. The shells of this genus yield 
Mother-o’-pearl (q.v.), and the pearls found in 
Meleagrina margaritifera are prized for their 
beauty and perfection. 


mél-8-a-gri-me, s. pl. (Lat. meleagr(is); 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith.: A sub-family of Phasianide, em- 

bracing two genera, Numida (Guinea-fowl) 
and Meleagris (Turkey). 


meél-é-a-gris, s.' [Lat. = a Guinea-fowl, 
from Gr. MeA¢aypos (Meleagros) = the son of 
Gineus, and one of the combatants at the 
Calydonian boar-hunt. It is fabled that his 
sisters were changed into guinea-fowl, whence 
the scientific name of the genus.] 


Ornith.: Turkey; a genus of gallinaceous 
birds of the family Meleagride, or the sub- 


family Meleagrine. They are the largest 
birds of the order to which they belong. 
Head naked, with wattles or folds of bright- 
coloured skin, tuft of long hair on the breast, 
plumage more or less metallic, Three species 
are known: the Common Turkey, Meleagris 
gallopavo, domesticated in the United States, 
and elsewhere; M. Mexicana, the Mexican 
Turkey ; and M. ocellata, the Ocellated Turkey. 
[TurKEY.] 


mé-lée (as ma-1a), s. [Fr.; prop. the fem. 
sing. of the pa. par. of méler = to mix; O. Fr. 
mesler.] A hand-to-hand fight, in which those 
engaged are mixed up in one confused mass 
or body ; a scuffle, an affray. [Mrppix, MEp- 
LEY.] 


mél-é-guét-ta. (gu as gw), 5. 
GUETTA.] 


(Maba- 


mé-lée’-na, s. [Msuana.] 
mél’/-éne, s. [Lat. mel= honey; Eng. suff. 
-ene.] 

Chem. : Cg9Hgo. Paraffin of Wax. A hydro- 
carbon obtained by subjecting bees’ wax te 
dry distillation, and afterwards purifying by 
recrystallization from boiling ether. Melene 
forms white scales, melting at 62°, inodorous, 
tasteless, and of specitic gravity *89. It boils 
at 370° to 880°, dissolves in boiling alcohol, in 
ether, and in oils both fixed and volatile. 


me’-leg, s. [Lat.] 

1. Zool. : Badger ; the typical genus of the 
family Melide (q.v.). Meles tarus (or vulgaris) 
is the largest of the indigenous British mam- 
mals. The Siffleur of the United States and 
Canada is M. labradoricus, and the Indian 
badger M. collaris. [BADGER.] 

2. Palewont.: Remains, probably referable 
to Meles taxus, have been found in Post Ter- 
tiary deposits in Europe. 


MEl-€-té, s. (Gr. = care, attention.] 
Astron. : [ASTEROID, 47]. 


Mé-lé’-tian, a. & s. [See def.] 


A. As adj.: Pertaining to or in any way 
connected with either of the ecclesiastics, 
named Meletius, mentioned below. 


“The Meletian schismatics joined the Arians in all 
their persecution of Athanasius.”—Addis & Arnold: 
Cath, Dict., p. 571. 


B. As substantive : . , 

Church Hist. (Pl.): The adherents of either 

of the ecclesiastics mentioned below. 

“From this time many of the Meletians embraced 
the opinions of Arius.”—Mosheim: Eccles, Hist, (ed. 
Reid), p. 150. 

Meletian schism, s. 

Eccles. & Church History : 


1. A schism arising from the conduct of 
Meletius, Bishop of Lycopolis, in the Thebaid, 
and lasting from a.D. 804 till the middle of 
the fifth century. Its proximate cause is in- 
volved in obscurity. By some writers, it is 
said that, during the Diocletian persecution, 
Meletius ordained priests beyond the limits of 
his own diocese. Other writers attribute the 
rise of the schism toa dispute between Mele- 
tius and Peter, Patriarch of Alexandria, on 
the subject of the Lapsed (q.v.). According 
to Athanasius, Meletius sacrificed to idols 
during the persecution; but Hefele is of 
opinion that Athanasius must have been misled 
by a false report, as Bpiphanius speaks of 
Meletius in terms of commendation. The 
Council of Nice (a.p. 325) dealt with the 
matter, but the Meletians managed to evade, 
to a great extent, the conditions imposed on 
them. 

2. A schism arising from the deposition of 
St. Meletius, Bishop of Antioch. It lasted 
from the sixth decade of the fourth to the 
beginning of the fifth century. (Addis & 
Arnold.) 


* mele’-tide, s. [Mid. Eng. mele = 1 
tide.] Meal-time. F sateen 


mél’--tin, s. [From Lat. mel = honey, from 
the colour of the crystals.] 
Chem. : CooHj409. A substance produced 
together with glucose by the action of acids 
on rutin. It forms yellow crystals which act 


on polarised light, and reduce potassio- ; 
tartrate. Bnt, potassio-cuprie 


mé-léz/-i-tose, s. [Fr. méléze = the larch- 
tree ; suff. -itose (Chem.).] - 
Chem. : CyyHo90};. A sugar discovered in 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt. 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, fall; try, Syrian. », eo =6¢; ey =a; qu = kw. 


the manna of Briangon, an exudation from 
the young shootsof the larch. It forms very 
small, 
those of cane sugar. 
a ssesses dextro-rotation, [a] = 
“1°. It is soluble in water, slightly soluble 
in alcohol, and is: scarcely altered by caustic 
alkalis or potassio-cupric tartrate. 


méI’-i-a, s. [Gr. yedA‘a (melia) = the ash-tree, 
which one of the species resembles in foliage. ] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Meliem, 
and the order Meliaces (q.v.). Calyx, five- 
cleft ; petals, five linear; stamens, ten, the 
filaments combined into a tube; drupe fleshy, 
five-celled, each cell with one or two seeds. 
Species few, chiefly from India. Melia Aze- 
darach is believed to be a native of China and 
the north of India, but has been carried into 
most warm countries. It has bipinnate leaves 
and bunches of lilac-coloured, it flowers, 
whence it has been called the Persian lilac. 
In Bermuda, &c., it is termed the Pride of 
India tree, in parts of India the Hill 
in New Zealand the White Cedar. Other 
mames are the Common Bead-tree, the Holy 
Tree, and the False Sycamore. Itis from thirty 
to fifty feet high. The flowers and leaves are 
applied as a poultice in India to relieve ner- 
vous headaches. The bark and leaves are 
used internally and externally in leprosy and 
scrofula. The root, which is bitter and nau- 
seous, is used in America as an anthelmintic. 
Of other East Indian ies, one, M, Azadi- 
rachta, sometimes ealled Azadirachta indica, 
is the Neem-tree (q.v.). 


mél-i-a’ s. pl. (Mod. Lat. meli(a) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -acee.] 

Bot. : Meliads, an order of hy ous 
exogens, alliance Rutales. It a See of 
trees or shrubs, with leaves, as a rule, alter- 
nate, simple, or pinnate, without stipules. 
ie fiv x ce Gartingt pet hare: 
or five, more or ' ur or 

five, united at the base, or even tubular; 
stamens twice as many; ments united in a 
tube ; dise surroun the ovary like a cup ; 
ovary with five, four, three, or two, or, ocea- 
sionally, with ten to twelve cells; style, one ; 
stigmas distinct or combined; fruit berried, 
drupaceous, or capsular, often one-celled. 
The order has an affinity to the Aurantiacex. 
Found in the warmer parts of both hemi- 
spheres. Known genera, thirty-three ; species, 
150 ; tribes, Meliew and Trichiliex. 


ae pani 3. (Mod. Lat. meli(a); Eng. suff. 


Bot. (Pt.): The name given by Lindley to 
the order Meliacez (q.v.). 


mél-j-4n’-thiis, s. (Gr. A (meli) = honey, 
and av@os (anthos) = a blossom, a flower.) 

Bot. : A genus of Z hyllaces. The leaves 
are unequally nienabe the flowers in clusters, 
the calyx generally purple, the petals shorter 
than the sepals, the stamens four. Small 
trees from the Cape. The flowers of Melian- 
thus major, a Cape species, are so full of honey 
that the natives supply themselves with it by 
simply shaking the tree. 


mél-i-bé’-an, mél-i-bee'-an, a. [Named 
after Melibceus, one of the interlocutors in 
Virgil's first Eclogue.] 
Rhet. & Poetry: Alternating, alternate ; al- 
ternately responsive. 


mél-i-boe’-a, s. (Gr. MedA‘Sora (Meliboia) = 
a maritime town in Thessaly, now Kastri.] 
Zool.: A genus of holostomatous gastero- 
pods, family Tritoniade (q.v.). 


*méI’-ic, a. [Gr. wedcxds (melikos), from péAos 
(melos) =a song.) Pertaining or relating to 
song ; | 


mél’-ic, s. [Metica.] (See the compound.) 


melic-grass, s. ° 
Bot.,: The genus Melica. 


mél’-i-ca, s. [From Ital. meliga, melliga = 
qd) maize, (2) millet, the latter of which this 
genus resembles in the sweet taste of its pith.] 
Bot.: A genus of grasses, tribe Festuces, 
family Bromide. The spikelets are rounded on 
the back and awnless. Empty glumes, two, 
su ual ; flower glumes, five to seven, 
nerved ; lea two-nerved ; fruit, oblong, 
terete. m temperate and sub-tropical 
countries; known species twenty; two are 
British, Melica nutans and M. uniflora, 


oil, bé}; PéAt, JSW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
cian, -tian= shan. -tion, “sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, 


melia—melinite 
mé- 


lig’-6r-is, s. (Gr. pedvenpis (melikeris 
Te (meli) = honey, and xnpés (kéros) 


Pathol. ; An encysted tumour filled with a 
substance resembling honey. 


mé-li¢’-ér-oiis, a. [Eng., &c. melicer(is); adj. 
i og Having te characters o Sot 
ceris ; as, a melicerous tumour. 


mél-i-cér’-ta, s. [Gr. Medcxéprns (Melikertés), 
@ son of At as and Ino metamorphosed 
into a marine divinity, under the name of 
Paleemon.} 


Zool, : A genus of Rotifers, family Floseula- 
ride. Melicerta ringens is a beautiful species, 
frequently found on water-plants, especially 
on Potumogoton crispus, he rotary organs 
are four-lobed, and the bodies are each in a 
tubular cavity. 


mél-i-cér’-titm, s. [Meticerta.] 

Zool: A genus of Hydroida, sub-order Cam- 
panularia, <j Thaumantide. The bell is 
short and broad at the margin, and has a 
crowd of irregular filiform tentacles, 


mél-i-cde-ca, s.  [Gr. pére (meli) = honey, 
and xd«xos (okkos) = a kernel.] 

Bot. : A genus of Sapindacer, tribe Sapin- 
dew. Melicocen ga, @ West Indian tree, has 
subacid, brown berries, for which it is culti- 
vated in Brazil. 


mél-{-cd-toén’, s. [Meocoron.] * 


* méI'-Y-cra-tor-¥, s. [Gr. ped{xparos (meli- 
kratos), from péAc (meli)= honey, and ceppavuue 
(kerranumi) = to mix.] A mixture of honey, 
water, &c., forming a drink like mead. 


So s. pl. [Lat. mel(es); fem. pl. adj. 


1,.\ Zool.: A family of arctoid mammals, 
characterized by their elongated bodies and 
short legs. The carnassial tooth is partly 

and not wholly tuberculate as in 
the Bears. It contains three genera: Meles 
(Badger), Mellivora (Ratel), and Mephitis 
(Skunk). 

2. Paleont. : The earliest remains of Melide 
are from the Upper Miocene of the Siwalik 
Hills, where Mellivora and the extinct Ursi- 
taxus occur. 


mél-i-é-2x, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. meli(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff, -ee.] 
Bot.: The typical tribe of the order Melia- 
cee (q.v.). The embryo has albumen. 


mél-i-ér-Ax, s. (Pref. meli-, and Gr. idpagé 
(hierar) = a hawk.] 
Ornith. : Chanting Goshawk ; a genus of Acci- 
itrine, characteristic of the Ethiopian region. 
Their powers of 
song have proba- 


note than other 
Goshawks. Melie- 
raz canorus is the 
Cape or South Af- 
rican Goshawk 5 
M. polyzonus is 
the Many-banded 
Goshawk, some - 
times found to the 
northward of the 
Ethiopian region ; 
and M, gobar, the 
Red - faced Gos - 
hawk. Plumage 

arly gray, rump 
ere tail dusky, 
tipped and barred 
with white in all three species, with little 
variation. M. niger, the Black Goshawk, a 
small species, is black, with white spots on 
the tail. In habits the genus resembles Gos- 
hawks of more northern climates, 


mél-i-gé’-thés, s. [Pref. meli-, and Gr. ynOéw 
(géthed) = to rejoice.) 

Entom.: A genus of pentamerous beetles, 
fainily Nitidulide (q.v.). As their scientific 
name denotes, they are true Flower-beetles ; 
they are very numerous, and sometimes prove 
destructive to cultivated crops. Meligethes 
eneus is one of the chief enemies of farmers 
in some parts of Germany, on account of the 
injury it does to growing rape. British 
species, thirty-two. 


CHANTING GOSHAWK, 
(M. canorus.) 
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mél-i-lite, s. [Gr. pédc (meli) = ho and 
AOos (lithos) = stone ; Ger. maelei*h | ne 
Mineralogy : 
1, A tetragonal mineral, occurring in erystals 
of Medi, 2 shades of yellow, or honey- 
ellow, ardness, 5; sp. gr. 2°9 to 8°104; 
ustre, vitreous to resinous; translucent when 
unaltered ; fracture, conchoidal. Compos. : 
a silicate of alumina, sesquioxide of iron, 
ime, mengrenia, and some alkali, Its varieties 
are Humboldtilite, Somervillite, and Zurlite 
(q.v.). The melilite iy found on doleritic 
lava at Capo di Bove, near Rome; and its 
oe in the agglomerates of Monte Somma, 
aples, 


2, The same as Mewurrs (q.v.). 


m6V-i-l6t, s. (Metrorvs.] 


-  JBot.; The English name of the Meli- 
lotus (q.v.). ery 


_ | The Common Melilot is: Melilotus officina- 
lis; the Field Melilot, M. arvensis ; the White 
or White-flowered Melilot, M. vulgaris, 


mél1-{-lot/-Ze, a, [Lat., &e. melilot(us); Eng. 
adj. suff. -ic.} Contained in or derived from 
Melilotus officinalis, 


melilotic-acid, s. 


Chem. : CgHj903. Hydrocoumaric acid. An 
acid found in combination with coumarin, in 
the common melilot (Melilotus officinalis), and 
also prepared synthetically from coumaric 
acid by the addition of hydrogen. It erystal- 
lizes in prisms, melting at 82°, slightly soluble 
in cold water, but very soluble in boiling 
water, alcohol, and ether. At higher tem- 
Va ae it yields the ethereal anhydrate, 

gHgO2. It has an acid reaction, a sour 
astringent taste, and a honey-like odour, 


mé-lil’-6-t6l, s, (Mod. Lat. melilot(us), and 
ol(ewm) = oil.] 

Chem.: An acid oil obtained from the 
flowers of the common melilot (Melilotus off- 
cinalis) by distillation. It is slightly soluble 
in water, very soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and is readily converted into melilotic acid. 


mé1-i-16-tiis, s. (Lat. melilotos; Gr. pedé- 
Awras (melilotos) = melilot: éAu (meli)=honey, 
and Awrés (Jdtos) = lotus (q.v.); so called from 
the quantity of honey which it contains.]} 


Bot.: Melilot, a genus of papilionaceous 
plants, sub-tribe Trifoliee. Leaves  trifoliate, 
the flowers in long racemes ; calyx five-toothed, 
petals distinct, deciduous ; keel, obtuse; le- 
gume, one 
or few-seed- 
ed, indehi- 
scent, long- 
=e ie 
ea’ 3 
inuad in 
the warmer 
parts of the 
Old World, 
Known spe- 
cies, ten. 
Two are 
wild in Bri- 
tain, Meli- 
lotus officin- 
alis and M, 
alba. A 
third, M. 
arvensis, is 
an escape. 
A decoc- 
tion of the first is emollient, and some- 
times used on the Continent in lotions and 
enemas. The second pote swelling in the 
belly of cattle which graze upon it. The 
flowers of M. cwrulea are used to give the 
peculiar odour and flavour to Schabzieger 
cheese made in Switzerland, and more parti- 
cularly in Glarus ; the plant is said to be a 
styptic. The seeds of M. parviflora are re- 

arded as useful in diarrhoea, especially of in- 
fants ; the plant is esteemed in India as form- 
ing good pasture for milch cattle. 


m&Y-in, s. [Lat. mel = honey ; Eng. adj. suff. 
-in; so named from its colour.) 
Chem. : [Rut], 
mél’-in-ite, s. [Gr. pjAuwos (mélinos) = a pale 
gold-yellow colour.) 

Min, : A doubtful mineral belonging to the 
elays, of ochre-yellow colour, and found at 
Amberg, Bavaria. The Brit. Mus. Cat. makes 
it a synonym of Bole (q.v.). 


* MELILOTUS OFFICINALIS. 
a. Plant. B. Flower. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious =shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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melinophane—mell 


meme 


Chem.: An explosive obtained from Picric 
Acid (itself of powerful explosive properties) 
by the admixture of some other chemical sub- 
stances. It is unstable and dangerous, and 
serious accidents have resulted from its use. 


é1-in’-6-phane, mél-in-d-pha -nite, s. 
mr Gr. Dicnawie (melinophamés) = clear yellow ; 
Ger. melinophan. | 
Min.: A mineral occurring in crystals and 
laminar masses in the zircon-syenite of Nor- 
way, with elwolite and other minerals. Crys- 
tallization, tetragonal. Hardness, 5; sp. gr. 
3; colour, honey-yellow; transparent to 
translucent. Compos.: a fluo-silicate of glu- 
eina, lime, soda, and potash. Formula, ac- 
cording to a recent analysis by Rammelsberg, 
7Rg8ie07 + 6NaF, with R = Be. Thus dis- 
tinct from leucophanite (q.v.). 


mél’-in-dse, s. [Gr. pyjdwos (mélinos) = 
quince-yellow.] 
Min. : The same as WULFENITE (q.V.). 


*mée-li-or-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. melioratus, 
pa. par. of melioro = to make better, to im- 
prove ; melior = better.) 

A. Trans. : To make better, to improve, to 
better, toameliorate. (Cowper: Task, iii. 304.) 

B. Intrans. : To become better or improved ; 
to improve, to grow better. 


mé-li-6r-at-ér, * mé’-li-or-at-or, s. 
(Eng. meliorat(e) ; -er, -or.] One who melio- 
rates or improves. 


mé-li-or-a'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. meli- 
oratio, from melioratus.) [MELIORATE.] 

*1, Ord. Lang.: The act of making bettep 
or ameliorating ; the state of becoming better 
w improving ; improvement, amelioration. 

“ Digging yearly about the roots of trees, which isa 
great means both to the acceleration and melioration 
of fruits, is practised in nothing but in vines.”— 
Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 433, 

2. Scots Law: A term used generally to 
agnote improvements made by a tenant upon 

e land or farm rented by him, for which he 
is in certain cases entitled to compensation 
from the landlord. 


méli-6r-at-or, s. 


tmé'-li-or-ism, s. [Lat. melior = better; 
Eng. suff. -ism.] The doctrine that every- 
thing in nature tends to produce a progres- 
sive improvement. 


“This new hope and power does extinguish pes- 
simism, and substitutes for it what George Eliot well 
called Meliorism, or the belief in the s' y and neces- 
sary amelioration of the world.”—M. D. Conway: 
Lessons for the Day, i, 95. 


¢ mé’-li-or-ist, a. [Eng. melior(ism); -ist.] 
Of, belonging to, or partaking of Meliorism 
(q.v.). 

7 A meliorist view.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 3, 1885, 


[MELroraTER.] 


P 


*me-li-or’-i-ty, s. [Low Lat. melioritas, 
from Lat. melior = better.] The state of being 
better. (P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 613.) 


mél-i-ds’-ma, s. [Gr. nédc (meli), and dou% 
(osmé) = smell.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Meli- 
osmez (q.v.). The species, about twenty in 
number, are found in the warmer parts of 
America and Asia. 


mél-i-ds'-mé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. meliosm(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Sapindacee, or, placed in a 
new order, Sabiacez (q.v.). The leaves are 
alternate, the flowers very irregular, the sta- 
mens five, only two of them fertile ; the ovules 
two in each cell, both suspended ; the embryo 
folded up, the fruit adrupe. (Lindley.) 


mé-liph’-a-ga, s. [Gr. uéAc (meli), = hone 
and gayely ee = to eat.) ” 
Ornith. : Honey-eater; the typical genus of 
the family Meliphagide (q.v.). The bill is as 
long as or longer than the head, the wings and 
tail rounded. Meliphaga phrygia isa beautiful 
black and yellow bird, inhabiting Australia. 
It seeks its food in the blossoms of the Eu- 
calypti. It makes a nest of grass, wool, and 
hair, and deposits two eggs of a yellowish 
buff colour, with spots and blotches of chest- 
nut-red and dull-purplish-g@ay, 


mé-liph’-a-gan, s. [MeipHaca.] A bird 
belonging to the genus Meliphaga (q.v.). 


mél-i-phag’-i-d2, s. pl. : 
BMAD ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Ornith.: True Honey-eaters; a family of 
Perchers, sub-order Turdiformes, group Cin- 
nyrimorphe (Honey-eaters). The tongue is 
doubly cleft, and pencilled at the tip; the 
nostrils long and shut in with a large horny 
membrane on the upper edge ; the bill with a 
notch ; the hind toe and claw long and strong. 
They inhabit Australia and Oceania. The 
tongue is long, protrusible, and terminated by 
alittle tuft or pencil of fibres, which are of 
great service to the birds in extracting the 
honey of flowers. Usually they are destitute 
of song. The habits of all the species are very 
uniform. They frequent flowering shrubs and 
trees, particularly the Eucalyptus, for the sake 
of their pollen and nectar, and also in search 
of the small insects which are attracted to the 
flowers from the same cause. Some of the 
larger species also feed on fruit. The nests 
are sometimes made in bushes, sometimes sus- 
pended from the tips of slender twigs. Two 
eggs are usually laid. 


mél-i-phag-i-dan, a.& s. [Mod. Lat. meli- 
phagid(e); Eng. suff. -an.] 
A. As adj.: Of, belonging to, or akin to 
the Meliphagide : as, of meliphagidan affinities. 
B. As subst.: One of the family Melipha- 
gide (q.v.). 
mél1-i-pha-g1’-n, s. pl. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith.: The typical sub-family of the 
family Meliphagide. 


m6-liph’-a-goiis, a. (Mod. Lat., &. me. 
liphag(a); Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] Feeding upon 
honey. 


mél’-i-phane, mél-i-pha-nite, s. [MEL- 
INOPHANE. } 


mé-lip’-d-na, s. 


mé-lis’-sa, s. [Gr. uéAvooa (melissa) = a bee, 
honey. So named because the plants are 
favourites with bees.] 

Bot.: Balm; the typical genus of the tribe 
Melissez. The calyx obviously two-lipped, 
the upper lip longer than the stamens; the 
upper lip of the corolla concave, tube curved 
upwards ; stamens didynamous and diverging. 
Distribution Europe and Asia; knewn species 
four, scarcely distinct from Calamixt 
Melissa officinalis, Common Calaminth, is 
a native of Southern Europe and Western Agia, 
and has long been cultivated as a garden plant. 
The stem and leaves were formerly of high 
repute in medicine, and are still occasionally 
used as a gentle stimulant and tonic. The 
taste is slightly aromatic and somewhat austere. 
Its qualities depend upon an essential oil, 
which is just sufficient in quantity to give 
the infusion a pleasant flavor. A variety of 
Cat-mint, with a balm-like odor, is often mis- 
taken for it. Dracocephalum moldavicum, or 
Moldavian Balm, is a native of the east of 
Europe, Siberia, &c. Bastard Balm (Melittis 
melissophyllum), a very beautiful plant, is found 
2 many parts of Europe. The dried plant 
has a delightful fragrance, which is long 
retained. The Horse Balm of the United 
States\ is the genus Collinsonia. Balm-like 
properties are very commonly found among 
the Lobiate (q.v.). 


melissa-oil, s. 


Chem.: A volatile oil, obtained from balm 
(Melissa officinalis). It-is colourless or pale- 
yellow, has a peculiar odour, and a specific 
gravity = 0°85. It is soluble in 5 to 6 parts 
of alcohol. 


mé-lis’-sé-20, s. pl. [Lat. meliss(a); fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ece.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Labiatz (q.v.). 
mé-lis’-sic, a. [Mod. Lat., &c. meliss(a); 
Eng. adj. suff. -ic.] Of, belonging to, or 
derived from melissa or balm. [MELIssA.] 
melissic-acid, s. 


Chem. : CgoHgo02. A wax-like substance 
obtained by treating hydrate of myricyl with 
soda-lime, It melts at 88°. 


mé-lis’-sin, s. [Mod. Lat. meliss(a); suff. 
-in (Chem.).] [MyricyLic-aALcoHOL. 


mél-i-si’-ga, s. [MELLIsuGA.] 
mél-i-su-gi-nz, s. pl. [Metusvarna.] 


[Lat. meliphag(a) ; 


[MELLIPONA.] 


mél-i-tag-ra, s. 


*méll, * melle, v.i. & t. 


(Mod. Lat. meli- | w&1-i-tao'-a, s. (Fem. of Lat. Meliteus ; Gr. 


Meacraios (Melitaios) = of or from Malta.j 
Entom.: A genus of Butterflies, family 
Nymphalide, sub-family Argynnidi. The 
species are a generally deep fulvous colour, 
tesselated with brownish-black. Three are 
British, Melitwa Cinzia, M. Athalia, and M. 
Artemis. 
(Gr. wéAr (meli), genit. 
péAcros (melitos) = honey, and dypa (agra) = a 
catching. So called from the honey-like ap- 
pearance of the discharge.] 
Path.: A name for porrigo larvalis. 


mél-i-thée’-a, s. [Gr. Medcratos (Melitaios) = 


of or from Melita (Malta). ] , 

Zool.: A genus of Alcyonaria, family Gor- 
gonidz. The outer calcareous parts are porous 
and corky in appearance. 


mél-{-thrép'-tés, mél-{-thrép-ta, 


mél-i-thrép’-tts, s. [Gr. pedlOperros 
(melithreptos)= honey-fed : ~édc (meli)= honey, 
and Operrds (threptos) = nourished, fed ; tpépw 
(trepho) = to nourish.] 

Ornith.: The typical genus of the sub 
family Melithreptine (q.v.). The bill is long 
and sickle-shaped, the tips entire; only the 
extremity of the tongue with a bunch of short 
filaments. Found in Oceania. 


mél-i-thrép-ti’-nz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, meli- 


thrept(es) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 


Ornith.: A sub-family of Meliphagide (q.v.), 
established by Mr G. R. Gray. The wings 
are rather long. Locality, Australia. 


mél-i-tose, s. (Gr. wédrc (meli)= honey; 6 


connect., and Eng. suff. -ose.] 

Chem.: Cy9H9203;. A kind of sugar ob- 
tained from Eucalyptus manna. It crystallizes 
in thin interlaced needles, having a slightly 
saccharine taste, slightly soluble in cold, but 
very soluble in boiling water and in alcohol. 
Melitose turns the plane of polarisation to 
the right: [a]= +102. It is partly con- 
verted into a fermentable sugar by yeast, and 
does not reduce an alkaline cupric solution. 


mé-lit’-ta, s. [MELIssA.] 
mé-lit’-ti-da, s. pl. 


[Lat. meliti(is) (q.v.)$ 
pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of Labiates, tribe Stachess. 


mé-lit’-tis, s. [Gr. uéAcrra (melitta) =a bee.} 


Bot.: Bastard-balm; the typical genus of 
the family Melittide. Calyx campanulate, 
obviously two-lipped, veined, the upper lip 
longer than the stamens, which are didynam- 
ous, ascending, and parallel; nutlets smooth 
or reticulated. Only known species, Melittis 
Melissophyllwm, a creamy white plant blotched 
with pink or purple. Found in the south of 
England, 


mé61-{-tir’-i-a,s. (Gr. wédc (meli), genit. 


méAttos (melitos) = honey, and ovpoy (owron) 
= urine.] 

Pathol.: A name for the disease otherwise 
called Glucohemia, Glycosuria, or Saccharine 
Diabetes. 


mél-i-zoph’-i-lis, s. (Gr. pedrtSw (melizd) = 


to sing, and $.Aéw (philed) = to love.] 

Ornith.: A genus erected by Leach for the 
reception of the Dartford Warbler, Melizophi- 
lus Dartfordiensis, and first published in his 
Systematic Catalogue (1816). 


[Fr. méler.} 
[MEDDLE.] 
A, Intransitive: 
1, To meddle, to interfere, to mix. 
“Men are to mell with, boys are not to kiss.” 
Shakesp. ; Alls Well That Ends Well, iv. & 
2. To contend in fight; to fight. 


B. Trans.: To mix, to confuse, to com 
found. y 


“ Oft began... wintry storms to swell, 
As heaven and earth they would together melt.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i. 48 


méll (1), s. [Matt.] A mallet, a maul. 
*mé€ll (2), 8. (Lat. mel; Gr. wédc (meli); In. 


mel; Goth, miliths.] Honey. 


“That mouth of hirs which seemde to flow with mel.’ 
Gascoigne: Dan Bartholomew of Bathe. 


* méll (3), s. [MELL, v.] (See the compound.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian, s, ec = €; ey=4; qu= kw. 


mellamic—mellone 
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ee ness serine 


mell-suppér, s. 
called because the master and servants sab 
2 eyapcagadae the harvest-board, (Brewer, 


mél-lim’-{ t. mel (genit. mellis 
honey, and ne pi palin! cor (See ie 
compound.) . 


mellamic-acid, s. [Evucnroic-acip.] 


mél-lim’-ide, s. (Eng. mell(itic), and amide.) 
Chem. : (C4O)H4No, Mellitamide. Obtained, 
together with mellitamic acid (according to 
Limpricht and frie by the action of 
ammonia on neutral mellitate of ethyl. 


méI’-lAn, s. [MELLONE.] 
mél-la ro’-ga, s. [Meta nosa.] 


* mél-lay, * mél-léy, s. [Metres] A 
mnélée, a conflict, a struggle, an affray. 
“ He rode the meilay, yd hess eee ean, 
* mélle, v.i. & t. [MeLtL, v.] 
*mélle, s. [Mitt] 


* mélled, a. [Eng. mell=honey ; -ed.] Honied; 
mixed with honey. 
“ Which sugred mel, Or mated emgar yield” 
Sylvester > Lawe, 841. 
* méI’-lé-oiis, a. [Lat. melieus, from mel 
(genit. mellis) = honey.) Of the nature of 
honey; honey-like. 
= od = — the yellow meileous parts.”- 


* mél’-lér, s. [MruEr.] 
* mél-léy, s. [MELEE] 


mél-He, a. [Lat. mel (genit. mellis) = honey; 
Eng. suff. -ic.] Of a taakooe to honey ; 
or anything honey-like. 


mellic-acid, s. [Metric ac.) 


* mél'-lid, s. (Lat. mel.] Honey. 
From the makings milk and mellic ppt oe 
mél-lif’-ér-a, s.pl. (Lat. neut. pl. of mellifer 
= bearing or producing honey : mel = honey, 
and fero = to bear, to produce.) 

Entom.: A sub-tribe of hymenopterous 
insects, tribe Aculeata. It contains the bees. 
The same as APIARL£ and ANTHOPHILA 

Flower-lovers). There are two families, An+ 
and Apide. / [Bze.] 


é1-lif’-é Lat. mellifer ; Eng. adj. 
bene alg jr imenpeatg Producing io 
ing honey. 


°3 tainous, could not but 
Saeed atte ane vee plants ot ‘the best kind,” 
Grew: Cosmo, Sacra, bk. iv., ch. il, 


* mé1-li-fi-cation, s. (Lat. mellificatus. 
par. of mellifico = to make honey: mel 
genit. mellis)= honey, and facio = to make.] 
The act or process of making or producing 
honey. 


t mél-lif-li-enge, s. [Eng. mellifiuent ; -ce.] 
A flow of sweetness ; a sweet, smooth flow. 


“The pastoral mellifluence of its lyric measure.’— 
Warton! Milton. (Pret.) 


+ mél-lif’-lfi-ent, a. (Lat. mellifluens, from 
mel (genit. mellis) = honey, and fluens, pr. par. 
of fluo = to flow.] Flowing with honey ; flow- 
ing smoothly and sweetly. 

* Gresset’s clear pipe . . . combines in one 
Each former bans ea some ee Ep. 
81-lif’-1fi-ent-ly, adv. (Eng. mellifluent; 

; vw) In a tN: manner; smoothly, 


flowingly. 
x t. mellifiuus, from 
? meee th ona tees om = to flow.] 
Pellifinent. 


“ Wisest of men ; from whose mouth issued forth | 
i ter’d all the schools. 
Mellijiuous streams, that hey xt 1 te sooo Sit. 


| The Mellifluous Doctor: A title given to 
St. Bernard (1091-1153). 


mél-lif -lfi-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. melliflwous; 
} -ly.) Ina mellifluous manner ; mellifluently. 


* mél-lig’-én-o a. [Lat. melligenus = 
et : el eu mellis) = honey, and 
genus = kind.] 


perties of honey. 


DOil, bd} ; PHRt, Jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhin, -ocious, 


ving the qualities or pro- | m81-lit/-a-mide, s. 


Harvest-supper; so | M6l-li-go, s. (Lat.) Honey-dew (q.v.), 


mél-li-lite, s, [Meururre,) 


* mél-lil-é-quent, a. [Lat. mel i 
mellis)= honey, te r. par, ie 
to speak.] Speaking iwectey, 


mél-lim’-ide, s. (Eng. mell(itic), and imide.) 


Chem. : Os(GO'NH) 3. Mellitimide, Para- 


mide. An amide of mellitic acid, obtained by 
the dehydration of mellitate of ammonium. 
It is a white amorphous powder, insoluble in 
water and in alcohol. 


mél-liph’-a-gan, s. (MeLieHacan.) 
mél-liph’-a-goiis, a. (MetirHacous.] 


mél-lip’-6-na, + mé-lip’-d-na, s.  [Lat. 

mel (genit. mellis) = honey, and pono = to put, 

lace, or lay. Or Gr. jedc (meli), and wovos 
Feoute) = work.] 


_Entom.: A genus of social bees, interme- 
diate between Apis and Bombus, but more 
akin to the latter. Mel’ipona domestica, a 
Mexican species, described and figured by 
Pierre Huber, builds cells of two kinds, some 
small cylindrical ones for the larve, and others 
large for holding honey ; the latter are inter- 
mediate in structure between the cells of the 
humble bee and the hive bee, Instudying the 
formation of the honey-comb Darwin-found 
that the hexagonal comb was far mora prob- 
ably a result of the circumstances surrounding 
the bees than an outcome of a mathematical 
instinct. He found that while some bees build 
separate, irregularly rounded cells, others built 
the beautiful hexagonal cells which have been 
80 greatly admired. The Mellipona act as the 
connecting link between these two forms, 
Mellipona domestica, in forming its large spheri- 
cal honey cells, places them so close together 
that if completed the spheres would intersect. 
To prevent this the bees close the opening 
between two contiguous cells with a flat plate 
of wax, so that each cell is made up of a 
general spherical surface, with two, three, or 
more flat portions. As one cell often rests 
against three others, a pyramid is formed by 
the union of three flat surfaces. The result is 
an approach to the hive-comb type, which would 
result from this operation if the Mellipona 
should make their spheres at a fixed distance 
from each other and of equal size. In the case 
of the hive bee this is done. Each bee, working 
within its cell, and seeking to make it of a 
fixed size, finds it in coniact with the cells of 
other bees, and is thus obliged to construct it 
with flat instead of rounded sides, the reg- 
ularity with which it is surrounded by other 
cells yielding usually, but not always, the 
mathematically correct hexagonal cell. 


mél-lis-syl’-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. melissa (q.v.)3 


[ 
Gr. tAn (hulé) = matter, and suff. -ic (Chem.). 
(See the compound.) 


mellissylic-alcohol, s. [Myricyuio- 
ALCOHOL. ] 
mél-li-si’-ga, tmél-i-si-ga, s. [Lat. 


mel (genit. mellis) = honey, aud sugo = to 
suck. In words derived from the Lat. mel 
(genit. mellis), the better spelling is with a 
double 1; in those of Greek origin, from wéAc 
(meli), genit. uwéAcros (melitos), witha single one.) 

Ornith.: The typical genus of the sub- 
family Mellisugine (q.v.). Mellisuga minima 
is a humming-bird, only about an inch and a 
quarter long. The back is golden-green, the 
wings and tail purplish-brown, the lower Ever 
whitish. It inhabits South America and the 
West Indies. 


mél-li-su-gi-nm, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. melli- 
sug(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine,] 
Ornith.: A sub-family of humming-birds. 
méI’-lit, s. (Lat. mel (genit. mellis) = honey.] 
Farr.: A dry scab on the heel of a horse's 
foot, cured by a mixture of honey and vinegar. 
mél-li-tam ic, a. [Eng. mellit(ic), and amic.] 
(See the compound.) 
mellitamic-acid, s. 


Ha) N 
Chem. : counyh O. [MsLLAMIDE.) 


(Eng. mellit{ic), and 
amide.) [MELLAMIDE,] 


mél-li-tate, s. [Eng. mellit(ic) ; -ate.) 
Chem. : A salt of mellitic acid. 


mellitate of aluminium, s. 

Chem. : Ce(CO)g(Alg0g)0180Hy. It occurs 
native as honeystone, {ts colour is honey- 
yellow, and it possesses the property of strong 
double refraction, 


mellitate of ammonium, s. 

Chem. : Co(CO*'NH40)g90He2 (neutral oe 
forms large shining crystals, having a sligh' 
acid reaction, 


mél’-lite, s. [Gr. uédAc (meli)=honey, and 
AvBos (lithos) = stone.] 

Min. : A tetragonal mineral, occurring in 
isolated octahedral crystals, and in nodules, 
in brown-coal at Artern, Thuringia, at Tula, 
Russia, and other localities. Hardness, 2 to 
2°5; sp. gr. 1°55 to 1°65; lustre, resinous; 
colour, honey-yellow, frequently brownish ; 
streak, white; transparent to translucent; 
fracture, conchoidal ; sectile. Compos. ; mel- 
litie acid, 40°53 ; alumina, 14°32 ; water, 46°15, 


mél-lit’-ic, a. [Eng. mellit(e); -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to mellite ; obtained from mellite. 


mellitic-acid, s. 

Chem. : .CygHgOi2 = Ce&(COOH3). A sexa- 
basic acid obtained from native mellite or 
honeystone. It crystallizes in delicate silky 
needles, which dissolve readily in water and 
alcohol. It is fusible by heat, and tastes 
strongly acid. It forms acid and neutral 
salts with the alkalis and metals. 


mellitic-anhydride, s. 

Chem. : C4020. This is probably the com- 
position of the white substance, insoluble in 
water and in alkalis, produced by heatin 
chloride of mellityl with mellitic acid, an 
treating the product with water. (Watts.) 


mellitic-ethers, s. pl. 

Chem. : Mellitie acid forms acid mellitate 
CCOOe, jg? ud neutral mellitate Ce(COO 
CoHs5)g of ethyl—the former by heating the 
acid with alcohol and sulphuric acid, and the 
latter by the action of iodide of ethyl on 
mellitate of silver. 


mél-lit’-i-mide, s. 
imide.] [MELLIMIDE.] 


mél-liv-or-a, s. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. mei 
(penit. mellis) = honey, and voro = to eat, to 
evour.] 

1, Zool. : Ratel, or Honey-badger. A genus 
of arctouid mammals, family Melide. Ashy 
gray on upper surface, black beneath, About 
twenty-seven inches in length, of which the 
tail takes up from four to five inches. The 
dentition is interesting, the molars being 


a as in the Felide. The ratel lives largely 


on bees, which it tracks to their nests, and on 
birds, tortoises, and insects. Two species 
are known; Mellivora capensis, the Cape Ratel, 
from South Africa, and M. indica, the Indian 
Ratel. The first named of these closely 
resembles the Badger, both in size and form, 
though perhaps heavier in appearance, and 
with its nose less pronounced, It burrows in 
the ground like the Badger, not only to provide 
itself a habitation, but also in search of the 
honey of the wild bees, of which it is im- 
moderately fond. It has the same loose hard 
skin as the ordinary Badger, and in this armor 
is heedless of the stings of the bees whose nests 


it robs. 


2. Palwont. : Found in the Miocene of the 
Siwalik Hills. 


[Eng. mellit(ic), and 


mél-l6’-ca, mél-li-cd, s. [Peruvian mel- 
loco, ulluco.) 
Bot.: A genus of Basellacess. Melloca tube- 


rosa, called also Ullucus tuberosa [Etym.] is 
cultivated, under the name of Oca quina, for 
its tuberous roots in the Andes of Peru and 
Bolivia. They were tried in Ireland during 
the potato famine of 1846, but proved a com- 
plete failure, (Loudon.) 


mél’-lone, s. [Eng. mell(itic) ; suff. -one.] 

Chem.: CgNj9, Mellan. A substance pro- 
duced by the action of heat on certain cyanogen 
compounds —¢.g., pseudo - sulpho - cyanogen 
melam and melamine, The product _ a sone 
light yellow, strongly-staining powder, destl- 
tute of taste and smell. It is resolved by heat 
into cyanogen and nitrogen. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-vious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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a 


mél-lén-hy’-dric, a. [Eng. mellon(e), hy. 
dr(ogen), and suff. -is.] (See the compound.) 


mellonhydric-acid, s. 

Chem... CgNj3ti3, Mellonide of hydrogen. 
Obtained by dissolving mellonide of mercury 
in dilute hydrocyanic acid, precipitating the 
mercury by means of sulphydrie acid, and 
driving off the hydro-cyanic acid by a gentle 
heat. It is soluble in water and in alcohol, 

ossesses @ strong acid taste, and expels car- 
Bonie acid from carbonates with effervescence, 


magi lon-ideg, 8. pl. (Eng. mellon{e); pl. suff, 
Wes, 

Chem. : CgN73M3, compounds of the alkalis 
and metals with mellone. The salts of the 
alkalis are soluble in water. Potassic mel- 
lonide, CgNigKg, forms. soft, white, very 
slender needles, having a silky lustre. . It is 
a neutral salt, and is insoluble in alcohol. 
Two acid salts are also known. 


mé6l-lo-phan -ic, a. [Lat. mel (genit. mellis 
= honey, and Gr. datvw (phaind) = to appear.) 


mellophanic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CyoHgOg. A tetrabasic acid, ob- 
tained by heating hydromellitic acid, with 
five times its weight of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. It forms anhydrous crystalline crusts, 
melting between 215° and 238°, very soluble 
in water. it yields a hydro-acid when treated 
with nascent hydrogen. : 


mélI'-low, * mel-ow, * mel-owe, * mel- 

we, a. [A variant of A.S. mearw = soft, 

tender ; cogn. with Dut. murw = soft, tender ; 

mollig = soft; malsch = soft, tender; M. H. 

Ger. mar; O. H. Ger. maro; Lat. mollis = 

soft; Gr. padaxés (malakos) = soft; Eng. 
J 


marrow, meal, mild. 
1. Soft with ripeness; fully ripe; pulpy, 
tender. 


“Your chekes embolned like a mellow costani.” 
Ballad imputed to Chaucer. 


x Soft, loamy, open ; easily penetrated. 


“ Fat pasture, mellow glebe, and of that kind whatcan 
Give nourishment to beast, or benefit to man.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 26. 


3. Soft to the senses ; rich ; delicate to the 
ear, eye, palate, &c. 

4, Toned down in color; soft by age. 

5. Well-matured; ripened or softened by 
years ; jovial, good-humored, hearty. 

6. Rendered good humored or warmed by 
liquor ; genial, jolly, half tipsy. 

*7, Singing sweetly and softly. 

“The mellow bulfinch answers from the grove.” 
Thomson ; Spring, 606. 

mellow-toned, a. Having a soft sweet 

tone. (Used either of color or of sound.) 


mél-low, * mel-lowe, v.t. & 7. [MzLLow, a.] 
A, Transitive: ; 
1, To ripen, to mature ; to soften by ripen- 
ing or age ; to bring to maturity. 
“My riper mellowed yeeres beginne to follow on as 
fast. } Gascoigne: A Gloze upon a@ Text, 
2. To soften, to pulverize. 


ene plough in the wheat stubble in December ; and 
if the weather pare frosty to mellow it, they do not 
plough it again till April.”"—Mortimer: Husbandry. 
3. To soften in character; to tone down ; 
to mature to perfection. 
“Maturing time 


But mellows what we write, to dull the sweets of 
rhyme.” Dryden: To the Memory of Mr. Oldham. 
4, To soften; to render soft and pleasing to 
the senses. 
“* At first the sound by distance tame, 
Mellowed along the waters came.” 
Scott; Lady of the Lake, ii, 17. 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To become ripened or matured; to 
Mature ; to come to perfection. 
2. To become softened or toned down; to 
soften in character. 


*mél-low-ly, adv. [Bng. mellow; -ly.) In 
a mellow, soft, or delicate manner ; softly. 
“See it by moonlight, when mellowly shines 

The light o’er its palaces, gardens, au shrines,” 
i « Moore. Light of the Harem. 
= y 
mel’-low-néss, s. [Eng. mellow ; -ness.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
mellow ; ripeness, maturity; softness or rich- 
Bess to the senses, 

“My reasom can consider greenness, melt 

sweetness, or coldness, singly.”—Digby : Of Bodies. 

2. Art: A richness of tone in an old pictur: 
an absence of harsh coloring in a new one, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, 


mél’-low-y, «. (Eng. mellow; -y.) Mellow, 
soft, rich, loamy. 
“ Whose me glebe doth bear 


d sheaf, that bendeth with the ear.” 
td cll i a Drayton: Poly-Oldion, 8. 10. 


mé'-16, s. [Lat., from Gr. mHAov (melon) = an 


apple.) 
Zool.: Melon-shell; a genus of proso- 
branchiate siphonostomatous gasteropods, 


family Volutide. The shell is large, sub- 
oval, inflated, truncated in front, with a 
short spire, the apex of which is obtuse and 
rovnded ; whorls smooth. The columella has 
several oblique plaits, and the outer lip is thin 
andsimple. The animals are ovo-viviparous. 
About ten species are known, principally from 
New Guinea; most of them are ornamented 
with a variety of colours ; the living shell is 
covered with a greenish-brown epidermis. 
The foot is large and thick; the eyes are at 
the bases of the tentacles. 


mél-0-c&e’-ti-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. melo- 
cact(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of Cactacex, having flowers 
of melon-like, that is, of globose form. 


mél-d-ca&c’-tiis, s. [Lat. melo, from Gr. 
prado (mélon) = anapple, and Lat. cactus(q.v.). ] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the family Melo- 
eactide (q.v.). It consists of a globose or 
conical stem, having rows of spores at inter- 
vals and flowers at the top on a hemispheri- 
cal or cylindrical head. Distribution, West 
Indies and other parts of tropical America, Me- 
locactus communis is the Turk’s, Englishman’s, 
or Pope’s Head Cactus. The head bearing the 
flower is red, and like a Turkish fez in form. 


mél-d-cin’-na, s. (Lat. melo = an apple- 
shaped melon, and canna ; Gr. xévva. (kanna) 
=a reed, a cane.] 


Bot. : A genus of grasses, sometimes called 
Beesha It is of the family Bambuside. Me- 
locanna bambusoides is the common gregarious 
bamboo of Chittagong. Gamble says that 
it has an edible fruit, and Prof. Watt that 
‘its fibre is well adapted for paper-making.” 
The stems are from fifty to seventy feet long, 
with a girth of from twelve to thirteen inches. 
They are cut and used for mats for house- 
building, &c. 


m6-lo’-chi-a, s. [From Arab, melochich = 
a salad-plant (Corchorus olitorius). | 
Bot.: A genus of Byttneriacee, or Byttnerex, 
tribe or sub-tribe Hermannex. Melochia velu- 
tina is a small tree growing in the Andaman 
Islands, Burmah, and the Malay Archipelago. 


It has a strong fibre, made in the Andaman | 


Islands into turtle-nets. (Calcutta Exhit. Re- 
port, &c.) 

*mél-d-cd-ton’, * mé1-6-cé-tdne’, *mél- 
6-c6-todn’,s. (Sp. melocoton = a peach tree 
grafted intoa quince tree, the fruit of the tree, 
from Lat. malwm cotoneum or Cydoniwm = an 
apple of Cydonia, in Crete, whence it came ; a 
quince ; Ital. melocotogno = a quince tree.] A 
quince ; a large kind of peach. 


“In September come melocotones, nectarines, corne- 
Hans.”—Bacon: Essays ; Of Gardens. 


mé-lo’-dé-on, s. 

Music : 

1, A wind-instrument with a row of reeds 
and operated by keys. In 1846 a method of 
drawing air through the reeds by suction- 
bellows was patented. Pressure on the key 
drives down the pin and ‘the valve, allowing 
passage to the air. The principle is the same 
as that of the accordeon. The Melodeon, once 


(MeLopy.] 


so popular in the United States, is a wind | 


instrument of the type of the Harmonium, 
operated by a foot bellows, by whose aid a 
current of airis forced through slits containing 
free vibrating reeds, yielding a continuous 
musical sound, acute or grave according to the 
size of the reed. It is particularly adapted to 
music of a serious character, and has been 
greatly used in this country for the rendition 
of church music, instead of the livelier piano. 
The American Parlor or Cabinet Organ now 
largely takes its place. 


* 2. A music-hall. 


* mé-lod'-ic, a. (Eng. melody); -ic.] Of the 
nature of melody ; relating to or composed of 
melody ; melodious. 


“Some melodic ideas not too grossly evi "— 
G. Lliot : Daniel Deronda, ch. v. abbr 


mé-lod’-i-co, mé-16d-i-co’-s6, adv. [Ital. 
Music: Melodiously, sweetly. 


mé6-léd’-i-con, s. [MELopy.] 
Music: An instrument made of steel bars. 
in different lengths tuned to the diatonic 
scale, struck with hammers held in the hand. 


mé-13d/-ies, s. [Metopic.] That branch of 
the science cf music which treats of the laws 
of melody and the pitch of tones. 


mél-6-di-niis, s. [Named by Foster from 
Gr. prov (melon) = an apple, and dim @inéy 
=a whirling round, from the twining nature 
of these plants.] 

Bot.: A genus of Apocynaceze (q.v.), tribe 
Carissee. Melodinus monogynxs is a climbing: 
plant, with a woody stem, growing in India, 
It bears a pulpy fruit, eaten by the natives. 


mé-10-di-ots, a. (Fr. mélodieux, fron» 
melodie = melody (q.v.); Ital. & Sp. melodioso ¢ 
Port. melodiozo.} Containing melody; charac- 
terized by melody; agreeable to the ear} 
musical, harmonious. 


“Those, who in their course, 
Melodious hymné‘ about the sov'reign throne 
Alternate.” Milton: P. L., V. 656. 


mé-10'-di-dus-ly, adv. [Eng. melodious ; 
-ly.] Ina melodious manner ; musically. 


“Orpheus, the Tracian, harped melodiously 
With Amphion.” Skelton: Crowne of La 


mé-10’-di-ots-néss, s. [Eng. melodious ; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being melo- 
dious ; melody, musicalness, harmoniousness, 


mél’-6- dist, s. (Eng. melod(y); -ist; Fr- 
mélodiste ; Ital. & Sp. melodista.] 
1, A writer or composer of melodies. 
“A rhapsodist, a melodist, a visionary."—Taylor = 
Philip Van Artevelde. (Pref.) 
2, A collection ot meledies, tunes, or songs. 


* mél’-6-dize, v.t. & i. [Eng. melod(y) ; -ize.} 
A. Trans. : To make melodious. 
“Whose murmurs melodise my song.”’ 
Langhorn : Ode to the River Eden. 
B. Intrans.: To compose or sing melodies: 


mél’-d-dra-ma, * mél’-d-drame, s._ [Fr: 
mélodrame = acting with songs; Gr. médos 
(melos) = @ song, and épaya (drama) = an 
action, a drama (q.v.).] 

1. Orig.: A dramatic piece in which the 
interest is heightened by the character of the: 
vocal or instrumental rfiusicaccompanying cer- 
tain situations. The melodrama is of French 
invention, and was introduced into England: 
at the end of the last century; the subjects: 
are generally of a romantic character, illus- 
trated with picturesque costumes and scenery, 
and having serious and sensational incidents. 
Although sometimes confounded with the 
opera, it differs from that higher class of 
work insomuch that the action is carried on 
in speaking and not in recitative and aria. 
[OrERa.) 

‘This narrative, as it is given in Livy, resembles a 
scene in a melodrame, rather than an event in real 
paator yale mentee Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1855), 

2. Now: A play of strong situations, resem- 
bling both the domestic and the sensational 
drama, and characterized more by bold colour- 
ing than artistic finish. The more thrilling 
passages are accentuated by musical accom- 
paniments known as the “hurries,” the only 
relic of the original musical character of the 
melodrama, which has now come to designate: 
a romantic play, depending mainly on sensa~- 
tional incidents, thrilling situations, and an 
effective denouement, and often paying little: 
attention to probability or naturalness of inci- 
dent in the effort to produce strong effects.. 
Such pieces are often staged at great expense 
for scenery, costume, and mechanical arrange- 
ments; moving machinery, locomotives that 
cross the stage, falling bridges, burning houses,, 
and a great variety of such mechanism being 
introduced. The melodrama is to some extent 
abandoned to second-class theatres, yet it often 
invades those of the first-class, displacing the 
legitimate drama to satisfy the public taste for 
strong effects and exciting situations. Much 
of the more recent drama contains a consider- 
able infusion of the melodramatic element, 
and the pure dramaof sparkling dialogue and 
unfolding character is largely replaced by that 
of thrilling incident and mechanism, 


marine ; go, pdt, 


unite, ctir, rile, full; try, Syrian, m, ce =6; ey =4; qu = kw. 


pea hegPie f # 
wees a, - wédos (melos , and 
Eng. dramatic, ‘oman for Serteealibg 


“The comic flirtations of the policeman, the melo- 
dramatic attitudes va, 
- ae of thn pleats Ring: Daily Tele 


mél-6-dra-mat-Ye-al-ly, adv. [Eng. melo- 


dramiatical ; -ly.) In a melodramatic manner; 


like an actor in a melodrama. 


“The Honourable Samuel Slumkey . . . melo- 
dramatically tures to the crowd his 
ineffaceable obligation to ome Eatanswill Gazette."— 
Dickens: Pickwick Papers, ch, xiii. 


mél-6-dram’ 8, (Eng. melodrama; 
t connective ei One 85 writes melo- 
dramas; one who is versed in melodrama, 


* mél’-d-drame, s. [MeLopRama.] 


mél’-6-dy, * mel-o-die, s. . mélodie 
from Lat. melodia; Gr. pedybed (melodie 
_ from péAos (melos) =a song, music, and 2 
; (Gdé) =a song, an ode; Sp., Port. & I 
melodia.) [ODE.) 
I. Ord. Lang.: A succession of sweet and 
agreeable sounds ; sweetness of sound ; music, 


ONY white this multitude of files 
Is filling all the air with melody.” be L 
IL. Music: : 


1. An agreeable succession of simple mayo 

‘produced by a single voice or instrument, 

So regulated as to give a pleasing effect, or 

be expressive of some kind of sentiment. It 

is often founded on relative harmonies, and 

= i is completely distinguished from harmony 
y not needing the addition of parts to make 

it perfect, 

2. The air or tune of a musical piece ; the 
leading theme or themes in a musical compo- 
sition, 

melody-organ, melody -harme- 
nium, «. 

Music: A harmonium so constructed that 
the upper note of the chords played is louder 
than the rest of the sounds. : 


mél’-6-6, s. (Etym. doubtful ; Agassiz leaves 
it an open question ; McNicoll gives Gr. pédas 
(nee = black , and Brande suggests Gr. uyAn 
‘mélé) = a probe.) 

Entom.: Oil-beetle ; the typical genus of 
the family Meloide (q.v.). One or two species 
are common on hedgebanks in spring in 

of England. Wing-cases s) 
eae bd a 
nee greasy. eggs are laid in-ho! 
und, and the larvee when hatched 
emselyes to bees of various species, 
whence their popular name Bee-lice. 
active six-footed larva changes into a fleshy 
lindrical grub, with less aborted legs and 
than the corresponding stage of 
Sitaris (q.v.). 
mél-6-graph, s. [Gr. pédos (melos) =a 
song, and ypadw = to write.) An in- 
strument invented for the purpose of writing 
down melodies when played upon a piano- 
forte. It has not yet been brought into use, 
as its action is imperfect. 


mélI'-6-id, s. (Metors#.] Any individual of 
the family Meloide (q.v.). 


“ Another parasitic Afeloid .. . infesting the cella 
pa Pos Bees."—Prof. Dallas, in Cassell’s Nat. Hist, 
Vo 


mé-lo’-i-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. melo(e); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A pao of heteromerous beetles ; 
the larve are parasitic on other insects, chiefly 
hymenoptera. Principal gnee. : Meloé,Sitaris, 
Epicauta, Macrobasis, Rhipiphorus, Hornia, 
and Rhipidius. 

m61-6-ldn’-tha, s. [Gr. nndodAdvOn (mélolon- 
thé) =a beetle or cockchafer: pyAdw (mélod) 
= to explore, and dyGos (onthos) = dung, 
(MeNicoll.)} 

Entom.: A genus of lamellicorn beetles, 
typical of the group Melolonthides (qv) 
Melolontha vulgaris is the well-known Com- 
mon Cockchafer eve It is seldom suffi- 
ciently numerous in England to prove very 
destructive; but the mig done by these 
insects in the department of Seine-Inférieure 
in 1866 was estimated at more than a million 
sterling. The larva takes two years to com- 
plete its wth, ten months of which are 
passed in hibernation; the pupa state lasts 
eight, and that of the adult insect nearly four 


DOU, DEP; PORE, J6W1; cat, gell, chorus, 
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months, of which rather less than twenty days 

sed in the free state, depositing its ova, 
It is active only in the twiligh . Its favourite 
food is the foliage of oak and elms, 


tm6l1-6-lon’-thi-do, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
melolonih(a); Lat. fem. pl, adj. suf. -idee.) 

1, Entom. : In older classificattons, a family of 

lamellicorn beetles, sub-section Phyllophagi, 


2. Paleont.: The family has existed si 
the time of the Lias. : =, 


t mé1-6-16n’-thi-din, a, & s, [Mod, Lat. 
melolonthid(e); Eng. suff. -an.] 
A. As adj.: Of or belonging to the famil 
Melolonthide : as, of Melolonthidan affinities. 
B, As subst. : One of the Melolonthide, 


m6l-6-lén’-thi-dés, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, melo 
Tonth(a); Lat. masc. or fem. adj. suff. ~ides.] 
Entom.: The typical group of the sub- 
family iSiclenthions ( a a Melo- 
lontha, Rhizotrogus, pe Polyphylla. 


mél-6-lén-thin, s, [Mod. Lat., &c. melo- 
lonth(a); ~in.] et x 
Chem, : CsHy_gNoSO3. A crystallizable bod 

obtained together mm leucine, sarcine, and 
xanthine, from the bodies of the common ecock- 
chafer (Melolontha vulgaris), 30 Ibs. of cock- 
chafers yielding only 1°5 grm. It crystallizes 
in tine silky needles, slightly soluble in water 
and proof spirit, insoluble in alcohol and ether, 
but very soluble in the alkalis and in aids, 
It is colourless, scentless, and tasteless, grates 
pect tlie teeth, and does not lose weight 
a %s 


mé1-6-ldn-thi-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. melo- 
lonth(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj, suff. -ine.] 
Entom.: A sub-family of Scarabeide, or 
True Lamellicorn Beetles, legion Pleurostic- 
tica. The chief groups are: Hoplides, Seri- 
cides, Macrodactylides, and Melolonthides, 


mél-6-ma’-ni-a, s. An inordinate love of 
music, Also called melomany. 


mé1-6-mA’-ni-ac, s. One who suffers from 
melomania. Also called melomane. 


méI’-6n, * mel-oun, s. [Fr. & Sp. melon; 
Port. melao ; Ital. mellone, all from Lat. melo ; 
Gr. ujAov(mélon) = an apple or any tree fruit.) 
1. Bot., Hort., &c.: Cucumis Melo. Linneus, 
who discriminated it from others of the genus 
by the angular points of the leaves being 
rounded off and its torulose, i.¢., knotted, 
fruit, says that it is a native of the Kalmuck 
country (in Tartary), De Candolle considered 
it to come from the valleys south of the 
Caspian Sea, and from those of Mount Cau- 
casus, It was early cultivated. It was so 
in Egypt [2]. It is supposed to have been 
the cixvos (sikuos) of Theophrastus, the aixvos 
nérav (sikuos pepon) of Hippocrates, the 
ménwy (pepon) of Dioscorides, the me 
of Galen (the name being given from i 
resemblance to the apple), and the melo of 
Pliny, Till lately the plant was called musk- 
melon, to distinguish it from Citrullus vulgaris, 
water-melon. The melon is of the same genus 
as the cucumber, but differs from the latter in 
the shape and sweet taste of its fruit, and in its 
peculiar but pleasant smell and flavor, It is 
an annual, with trailing or climbing stem, 
small, yellow flowers, and large rounded fruit, 
It has been cultivated from a very ancient 
period, and is not known in a wild state, 
though supposed to be a native of the sub- 
tropical parts of Asia. The varieties in culti- 
yation are very numerous, distinguished b 
the smoothness or roughness of the rind, whic 
is often furrowed, or crossed by net-like cracks ; 
by the color of the flesh of the fruit, which is 
green, yellow, red, &c.; and by its size, which 
may vary from 3 inches to more than a foot in 
diameter. In the United States this fruit has 
gradually lost its name of melon—which is 
now restricted to the water-melon—and is 
ordinarily known as the cantaloupe. Of these 
the netted forms are the sweeter, the large and 
smooth kinds being rarely popular. They 
sometimes grow to a great size. Cantaloupes 
of 16 lbs. weight having been raised in 
California. Water-melons have been produced 
in South Carolina of 45 Ibs. weight. Both 
these fruits are raised in enormous quantities, 
and are very popular as dessert fruits, their 
culture extending from New Jersey to the 
Gulf States. There are other species of the 
melon. South Africa possesses C. Caffer, a 


water-melon which is very valuable to the 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


chin, 
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inhabitants. ©. utilissimus, the Kaukoor of 
India, has a fruit which will keep for months, 
and is much used both raw and in curries, or 
pickled in its green state. The seeds are 
geond for meal, and contain much oil, which 
8 expressed and used for food and in lamps. 

2. Script.: Heb, DTNBIN (abhattichhim), 
Num, xi, 5, seems to be correctly translated, 
as in the A.V., melon, Dropping the plural 
termination, ©? (im), the word is like the 
Arabic butikh = the melon, 


melon-fruit, s. 


Bot. : Carica Papaya, the West India Papaw. 
Called also Tree-melon, (Bartlett.) oe 


+t melon-shaped, a. 
Bot.: Irregularly spherical with projectin 
melocactus, ‘A bad 


ribs, as the stem of Cactus 
term. (Lindley.) 


melon-shell, s. 
Zool. ; The genus Melo (q.v.), 


melon-thick, s, 


Bot.: A West Indian name for Melocactus 
communis, 


melon-thistle, s. 

Bot. ; A name common to any of the Melo- 
cactide, but more especially applied to the 
genus Melocactus. 


melon-tree, s. 
Bot, : The Papaw (q.v.). 


mé-l6n-6-mét/-in, s. (Eng. melon; emetic 

and suff. -in coral oni » 

Chem, : An emetic principle contained in 
the root of the melon, Cucumis melo, 


mél1-6-nid’-i-um, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. of 
Lat. melo = an apple.) 
Bot.: The name given by Richard to the 
fruit called by Lindley Pomum, of which the 
apple is type. [Pomn.] 


mé-l6on’-i-form, a. [Lat. melo, genit. meloni(s), 
and forma = form.] 
Bot. : The same as MELon-sHaPeD. (Treas. 
Botany 


mél-d-nite, s [Named after the Melones 
mine, where it was first found.) 

Min.: A mineral occurring in particles, 
with a ular and foliated structure. Crys- 
tallization, rhombohedral, with basal cleavage. 
Lustre, metallic; colour, reddish-white ; 
streak, dark gray. Compos.: tellurium. 
76°49; nickel, 23°51 = 100; formula, NigTes. 
Found among the ores of the Melones and 
Stanislaus mines, California, 


mél1-6-ni-tég, s.  [Gr. piAov (melon) = an 
apple; suff. -ites (Pal@ont.). | 
Palewont.: A genus of Echinoide, family 
Perischcechinidw, The ambulacral areas con- 
sist of ten rows of plates. Found in the 
marine carboniferous rocks. 


mél-6-ny¥c'-tér-is, s. (Gr. yAov (mélon) = 
tree-fruit, and vuxrepis (nukteris) =a bat.] 
Zool.: A genus of Pteropide, allied to 
Macroglossus, from Duke of York Island, off 
the north-east of Guinea. It contains a single 
species, Melonycteris melanops, 


mé-ldph’-a-giis, s. [Gr. pjAov (malon) = s 
sheep, and dayety (phagein) = to eat.) 
Entom.: A genus of dipterous insects para- 
sitic on sheep, tribe Pupipara, family Hippo- 
boscidw. Melophagus ovinus, the Sheep-tick, is 
a well-known species, There are no wings, 
and the abdomen is widened posteriorly. 
Called also Melophila ovinus (ovina ?). 


bd mé-léph’-d-nist, s. [Gr. wédos (melos) = a 
song, and wry (phdné) = sound.) A singer 
of melodies. 


“As In the case of the Mebrew meophonists."-- 
Thackeray : A Dinner in the City, 


mél-0-pi-ain’-6, s. [Gr. 
song, and Eng. piano (q.v.). 
Music: An invention by which sustained 
sounds can be produced on a pianoforte. It 
consists of a series of small hammers set into 
very rapid vibration by the winding up of a 
spring. When a note is struck and held down, 
the constant repetition of the blows of the 
hammer causes a continuous vibration of the 
string which is of a most charming character. 
An atinteabte crescendo is obtained by the in- 
genigus plan of raising the hammers gradu- 


ae (melos) = a 
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ally farther from the string, the force, of 
ine being proportioned to the distance 
they have to fall. The melopiano was in- 
vented by Caldara of Turin in 1870. 


mél-é-poe’-i-a, s. (Gr. peAorrorta (melopotia), 
from pcAos (melos) = a song, and mocéw (poieo) 
= to make.] 

1. Music in general. 

2. The art or system of making a tune or 
melos. In this sense it is said, by Aristides 
Quintilianus, to be of three kinds with refer- 
ence to the pitch, namely hypatceides, me- 
sceides, and netceides. 


mé-ldp'-site, s. [Gr. uAov (mélon) = apple, 
and oy (opson) = flesh ; Ger. melopsit.] 
Min.: A massive, translucent, greenish 
mineral, with conchoidal fracture, and tex- 
ture like the pulp of an apple. Compos.: a 
hydrated silicate of alumina with some im- 
purities. It belongs to the group of Clays. 


mé-ld-psit’-ta-ciis, s. [Lat. melo = an apple- 
shaped melon, and psittacus = a parrot.] 
Ornith. : A genus of Psittacide, sub-family 
Platycercing, Parakeets. Melopsittacus un- 
dulatus is a small parakeet with a melodious 
voice, found in flocks in Australia. They 
nestle in the hollows of eucalypti. 


mél’-0-sau-riis, s. [First element doubtful; 
Gr. cadpos (sawros) = a lizard.) 

Paleont.: A genus of Labyrinthodonts, 
family Microsauria (q.v.), founded by von 
Meyer on remains of Melosawrus wralensis 
from the Permian of Orenburg. (Brit. Assoc. 
Report, xliv. 165.) 


¢ m6-lo’-sis, s. [Gr. uyrAwors (mélésis) =a 
probing, from pdn (mélé) =a probe.) 
Surg. : (See etym.). 


mél’-d-type, s. [First element doubtful; Eng. 
type.) 

Phot.: A process in 

a dark chamber is not 

used, and the pictures 

are developed at a sub- 

sequent convenient 
time. 


Mél- pdm’ -6-né, s. 
(Gr.} 

1. Class. Antig. : One 
of the Muses, daughter 
of Jupiter and Mnemo- 
syne. She presided 
over tragedy, of which 
the poets made her the ‘A 
inventress, and was :@ \\ 
commonly represented ASLAN 
as veiled, and holding 
in her hand a tragic 
mask. Her instrument 
was the lyre. By the 
river-god Achelous, Melpomene became the 
mother of the Sirens. (Muss, SirEn.] 


2, Astron. : [ASTEROID, 18]. 


mél'-roge, s. [Lat. mel = honey, and rosa = 
arose.) Honey of roses. 


photography in which 
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4) IN Mais 
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méElt (pa. t. * molt, melted, pa. par. * molten, 
melted), v.t. & i. [A.S. meltan (pa. t. mealt).} 

A. Transitive: 

I, Lit.: To reduce from a solid to a liquid 
state by the application of heat; to make 
liquid, to liquefy, to dissolve, to fuse. 

“ When the sun doth melt their snow.” 
hakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,218. 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. To soften to tenderness, as by a warming 
or kindly influence; to make susceptible to 
kindly and generous influences, as to love, 
pity, tenderness, commiseration, &c. 

“Nor let pity, which 
Byven women have cast off, melt thee.” 
kesp. : Pericles, iv. 1. 
*2. To waste or wear away ; to dissipate. 
“Tears will quickly melt thy life away.” 
Shakesp. ; Titus Andronicus, lil, 2. 
B. Intransitive: 
L Literally: 


1, To become liquefied or liquid; to be 
changed from a solid to a liquid state, as by 
the application of heat ;.to liquefy, to dis- 
solve. = 

“He uttered his voice, the earth melted.”—Psalm 
xlvi. 6. 


2. To be dissolved or dissipated; to lose 
form and substance ; to vanish. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fall; try, 


melopwia—member 


Whe setae oa 
win 
Melted, on brewth ciakerp, » Macheth, 1, 8. 

3. To disappear or go away gradually; to 
fade away. (Usually followed by away.) a 

“ ich had been the terror of Scotl 
dion iaat t mw ich aod ° Hist. Ege ch. xiii. 

Il. Figuratively : : 

1. To pass imperceptibly from one thing or 
state into another ; to blend. 

2. To be softened to mild or kindly in- 
fluences, as love, pity, tenderness, &c.; to 
become softened, tender, or feeling. 

“ Be 
1 should ei oes? 2 Henry VL Us. 1 
3,, To be broken, to fail, to give way, to sink. 


“Wherefore the hearts of the people melted, and 
became as water.”—Joshua vil, 5. 


*mélt’-a-ble, a. [Eng. melt; -able.) Cap- 
able of being melted ; fusible, liquefiable. 


“Trom is the most impure of all metals, hardly 
* meltable."—Fuller : Worthies, ii. 253, 


mélt’-er, s. [Eng. melt ; -er.] 
1. Lit.: One who melts metals, &c. 
“The melter melteth in vayne, for the euell is not 
taken swaye from them.”—Jeremye vi. (1551.) 
2. Fig.: One who softens, breaks, or 
subdues. ane 
Tn eT cam Aer. tales One Hee 
élt’-in . par., a, & s [MELT.] 
peo pg See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I, Literally: 
1, Making liquid, fusing, dissolving. 
2. Becoming liquid. 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. Softening, affecting, moving. 
“ As the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 
With melting airs.” Cowper: Task, vi. & 
2. Becoming soft, tender, or feeble ; effemi- 
nate, gentle. 


“To kindle cowards, and to steel with valour 
The melting spirits of women.” 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cwsar, ii. 1, 
8, Feeling or showing tenderness, 


0; day f ti G ciarity 
pe 8 OO Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV, ie 4 
C. As substantive : 
1, Lit.: The act of making liquid ; the state 
of becoming liquid; fusing. 
“The melting of that burden of salt which he car- 
ryed."—Bp. Hall: Christian Moderation, bk. i., § 12. 
2. Fig.: The act of softening or making ten- 
der; the state of becoming softened or tender. 
“All the social meltings of the heart.” 
Hamilton: Toa Young Lady. 
melting-furnace, s. A foundry cupola, 
or a glassmaker’s furnace. Melting furnaces 
are built of fire-clay or other intractible ma- 
terial, capable of sustaining without injury 
the highest ordinary temperatures. Those for 
glass melting are square, oblong, or circular in 
shape, the fire space or grate in the centre, 
with doors or other openings for feeding in the 
fuel. In general no fiue or chimney is directly 
connected with the furnace, the only exit for 
the products of combustion being the working 
holes, so that the greatest heat is concentrated 
around the pots of melted glass placed opposite 
these holes, A furnace may contain from 4 to 
10 pots, so placed that they can be charged 
through the working holes, and the melted 
glass taken out at these holes. There have 
been of late years many improvements in glass 
furnaces, facilitating their~continuous opera- 
tion. Furnaces for melting iron are con- 
structed with chimneys, up which the products 
of the blast are carried, while the melted 
metal is drawn off at a tap hole in the side of 
thecupola. Furnaces for melting other metals 
are similar to those named in character, with 
special appliances dependent on the conditions 
of the operation. 


melting-point, s. That point of the 
thermometer at which a substance becomes 
fused. The melting points of various sub- 
stances differ greatly, some being found at a 
great degree of cold, others at great heat. The 
melting points of the solids may also be re- 
garded as the freezing points of the corres- 
ponding liquids, and a list of some of them is 
here given: pure alcohol —202° F.;- hydro- 
bromic acid — 184°; strongest sulphuric acid — 
177°; sulphuretted hydrogen—120°,; ammonia, 
sulphurous acid, and chlorine — 103°; carbonic 
acid and chloroform — 94°; mercury —38°88° ; 
olive and linseed oils—4°; ice, 32°; glacial 


mé-lyr’-is (yr as ir), s. 


acetic acid, 62°6°; phosphorus, 111°; potas- 
sium, 144°5°; sodium, 204°; iodine, 235°; sul- 
phur, 239°; lithium, 356°; tin, 442°; lead, 
633°; antimony, 806°; zinc, 842°; magnesium, 
about 1382°; silver, about 1832°; copper, 
about 2012°; iron, white cast, 2012°, gray cast, 
2237°; gold, about 22879; steel, about 2462°; 
soft iron, about 2822°; platinum, about 3272°; 
iridium, about 3542°; osmium, about 4532°. 
At degrees beyond 900 or 1000 melting points 
cannot be determined absolutely, and the 
figures obtained can only be regarded as 
approximate. [FusiNG-PoInT, THERMOMETER. } 


mélt’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. melting ; -ly.] 

1. In a melting manner; so as to melt or 
soften. 

2. By the process of melting; like some- 
thing melting. 

“Her tears falling into the water, one might have 

metamorphosed te 

Ghost te tees Rage aoa 


¢t mélt’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. melting ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being melting; 
the power of melting or softening. 


2. Capability of being melted or softened. 
“Give me, O thou Father of compassion, such « 


tenderness and meltingness of heart."—Whole Duty of 


Man: Collect for Charity. 


mel-tith, s. [Prob. for ‘mele-tide (q.v.).] 
Meal-time. (Scotch.) 


mél’-tén, s. [From Melton, in Leicestershire, 
where it is made.] 


Fabric: A kind of broad-cloth for coating. 


mél-ur-siis, s. [Lat. mel = honey, and ursus 
= a bear.] 
Zool.: A genus of Urside, or a sub-genus 
of Ursus. Melursus or Ursus labiatus is the 
Sloth-bear of India. [SLoTH-BEAR.] 


mél’-vié, v.t. [Mxzau.] To soil with meal. 
(Scotch) ced has h 
ima’ n as he to say a grace, 
Or meivie his braw claithing Tae 
Burns: Holy Fair. 


melwel, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A small kind 


of eod, 


mé-lyr-i-de (yr as ir), s. pl. [Mod. Lat 
ae and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Entom.: A family of pentamerous beetles, 
tribe Malacodermata, or, according to La- 
treille, of Serricornes. The body is Seheraly 
narrow and elongated, the antenne serrated, 
or, in the males, even pectinated ; the articu- 
lations of the tarse entire. They are generally 
of metallic colour, and sometimes hairy. They 
are very agile insects, found on flowers and 
leaves. 


mé6-lyr’-i-dés (yr as ir), s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
melyris ; Lat. masc. or fem. pl. adj. suff. -ides.] 


Entom.: According to Latreille and Cuvier, 
the third tribe of Malacodermi. They include 
under it the genera Melyris, Malachius, 
Dasytes, Zygia, and Pelocophorus. [Maba- 
CHIUS.]: 


mél-Y-ri-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. maly(ris) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Entom.: According to Swainson, a sub- 
family of Cantharide. It is coextensive with 
the modern family Melyride (q.v.). 


[Gr. wodroupis (mo- 
louris) of Nicander, jodvpis (moluris) of 
Suidas, and pedrovpis (melouris) of the Entome- 
logicum Magnwum.} 

Entom. : The typical genus of the subfamily 
Melyrine, and the family Melyride. The 
antenne thicken insensibly without forming a 
knob, They are from the Cape of Good Hope. 

f 


mém., s. [A contract. of memorandum (q.v.).} 
A word placed as a note before something to 
aid the memory. 


mem’-ber, *mem-bre, s. [Fr. membre, from 
Lat. membrum=a limb, a member of the 
body ; Ital. membro; Sp. & Port. miembro.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A part of an animal body capable of per- 
forming a distinct office ; a limb, a vital organ. 
In this sense all parts of the human body are 
members, the limbs, the hands and feet, the 
head, tho heart, lungs, stomach, and other 
internal organs, For the internal parts, how- 
ever, the term organ is more commonly 
applied, the word member generally designat- 
ing the external parts of the body. 


marine; go, pdt 
Syrian, ~,0=6; ey=4; qu = kw, : 


“For the-bod 
1 Corinthians xii. 14. 


2. A part of an aggregate or whole: as— 
(1) A part of a discourse or period; a head, 


& clause. 

(2) One of a number of persons constituting 
& society, association, community, &c.; an 
individual forming part of an association ; 
specif., one who represents a county or town 
in a legislative body, as Member of the Senate 
or House, Member of Parliament, Member of 
the Assembly, &c., Congressional membership 
being designated by the initials M. C., Parlia- 
mentary by M. P., &c. Church member is also 
a common use of the term, and its application 
is extended to every association, whatever its 
character. 

“He was stren 

Montgomery, phe FB 
Hist. ny ch, xiii, 

IL. Technically : 

1, Arch.: A moulding, either as a cornice 
of five members, or a base of three members, 
and applied to the subordinate parts of a 
building. 

2. Alg. : Each part ofan equation connected 
by the sign of equality. The one on the left 
is called the first member, and the one on the 
right, the second member. 


J Member of Parliament: [I. 2 (2), & Par- 
LIAMENT]. 


mém’-béred, a. (Eng. member ; -ed.] 
1. Ord, Lang. : Having members or limbs; 
used in composition : as, big-membered. 
2. Her.: A term applied to a bird when its 
legs are borne of a different tincture to that 
of the bird itself. 


mém’-bér-ship, s. (Eng. member ; -ship.] 
1. The state of being a member. 


bs ad from external membershi 
- Pa Tasoaiee ae a a hg ey Lowe towarde 
"—South ; Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 11. 
2. The members of a body, society, or asso- 
ciation collectively. 


mém-_ ~i-dze, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. mem- 
brac(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.) 
Entom.: A family of homopterous insects, 
of the order Rhyncota, remarkable for the 
extraordinary forms which the prothorax as- 
sumes. There is frequently a posterior part, 
wholly or partially covering the abdomen and 
wings. The typical genus Membracis (q.v.) 
and Bocidium are American; Centrotus and 
Gargara are common in Europe. 


mém -bra’-gis, s. (Gr. u¢ufpat (membraz), 
oe panfracer (membrakos) = a kind of 


Entom.: The ical genus of the family 
Membracide(q.v.). Chief species, Membracis 
elevata and M. concuta, 


‘-bra- s. (Lat. =a membrane, a 
= from a om limb, a member of 
the body. ] 
Anat.: Amembrane. There area membrana 
sacciformis, a membrana limitans, &c. 


membrana nictitans, s. 

Zool.: A fold of the conjunctiva on the 
inner side of the eye. It constitutes the 
third eyelid of birds, and occurs also in some 
fishes, amphibians, and mammals, but is rudi- 
mentary in man and monkeys. In human 
anatomy it is called plica semilunaris. 


membrana tympani, « 

Anat.: The drum of the ear, This mem- 
brane is nearly oval in shape, closing the space 
between the inner and the outer ear, and 
placed so as to slant inwards and form an 
angle of about 45 degrees with the floor of the 
suritory canal. The handle of the malleus 
(or hammer), the first of the chain of small 
pones of the ear, is firmly attached to this 
membrane, and draws it inward, rendering its 
external surface concave. This membrane is 
thrown into vibration by the waves of sound 
in the air, ke err = a canal ret 

inge upon it. Its vibrations always equa 
Petes’ thoes of the body from which the 
sound emanates. These vibrations are com- 
municated to the malleus, and from it, through 
the chain of bones, to the membrane of the 
fenestra ovalis, and, through the fluids and 
vibratory chords of the inner ear, to the nerves 
of hearing. The whole mechanism is @ re- 
markable instance of nature’s adaptations, 


boil, b6y ; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, 


is not one member, but many.”— mém - bra--na- 


membered—memoir 


6-2, s. pl. (Lat. membra- 
n(a); fem, pl. adj. suff. -acea.] 

Entom.:; A family of heteropterous insects 
of the order Rhyncota. Antenne four-jointed, 
rostrum three-jointed, enclosed in a channel, 
tarsi two-jointed. Ocelli generally absent. 
In the majority the antennew are thickened or 
clavate. Chief em Acanthia (Cimex), 
Aradus, Tingis, Monanthia, and Syrtis. 


mém-bra-na-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [Lab. 
membranaceus, from membrana = a membrane 
(q.¥.).] The same as MEMBRANOUS (q.V.). 


“ Consider its variety, suited in various foods, some 
membranaceous, Back: to the frugivorous or car- 
ng ba kind,."—Derham:; Physico-Theology bk. vii, 


mém’-brane, s. [Memprana.] 

Anat.: An expansion of any tissue in a 
thin and wide layer. Bichat divides them 
into serous, mucous, and fibrous membranes. 
Among the most important membranes in the 
body are those of the brain: viz., the dura 
mater, the arachnoid, the pia mater and the 
falx. The mucous membranes are those which 
line the canals or cavities of the body which 
are open to the air, and expoeed to its action 
or that of foreign bodies. These membranes 
include the lining of the nose and mouth, the 
branchise, cesophagus, stomach, intestines, &c. 
They exude a thick semi-fluid matter, named 
mucous, which becomes abnormally abundant 
in the case of that affection of the air passages 
known as a cold. The skin and true glands 
are also included in the mucous system of the 
body, they being continuous with one another. 
The serous membranes line the closed cavities 
of the body, including such internal sacs as 
those of the chest, the abdomen, &c. These 
exude a watery fluid called serum, which 
serves as a lubricant of the internal surfaces. 
The fibrous membranes are tough, elastic, and 
of a tendinous character. They include the 
membranes of the brain, above mentioned, the 
pericardium, or heart envelope, the capsules 
of the joints, &c. In addition to the mem- 
branes named are the placental membranes, 
in which the foetus is enclosed, and through 
which it is nourished. These membranes are 
shed after delivery as the after-birth. [MEN- 
INGITIS.] 


{ (1) Additional membrane: 


Bot.: The name given by Brown to the 
quintine of the ovule. 


(2) Arachnoid membrane: [ARACHNOID]. 


(3) Schneiderian membrane ; [SCHNEIDERIAN 
MEMBRANE]. 

(4) Undulating membranes: 

Zool.: Simple membranous bands, one 
margin only of which is attached, the other 
being free and exhibiting an undulatory 
motion. They are allied to and answer the 
same p se as cilia, They are stated to 
occur se spermatozoa of salamanders and 
tritons, and in the water vessels of some An- 
nelids, Infusoria, and Rotatoria. (Griffith & 
Henfrey.) 


membrane-bones, s. pl. 

Comp. Anat.: Bones found in ganoid and 
teleostean fishes; they have their origin, not 
in cartilage, but in membraneous connective 
tissue. 


“The different kinds of these membrane-bones occur 
with greater or less constancy throughout this sub- 


order.’—G@iinther : Study of Fishes, p. 84. 


mém-bra -né-oiis, «. [Mempranovs.] 


mém-bra-nif-ér-oiis, a. (Lat. membrana 
=a membrane; fero=to bear, to produce, 
and Eng. adj. suff. -ows.) Having or producing 
membranes. 


mém-bra’-ni-form, a. [Lat. membrana = 8 
membrane, and forma = form, shape.] Having 
the form of a membrane or parchment, 


mém-bra-nip’-or-a, s. |[Lat. membrana = 
a membrane, and porus = a channel, a passage.) 
1. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Membraniporide (q.v.). 
2. Palewont. : Species are found in the Cre- 
taceous and in the Tertiary rocks. 


mém-bra-ni-por-i-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
membranipor(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.} 
1. Zool.: A family of Bryozoa or Polyzoa. 
The polyzoon, which is calcareous, or ay 
horny, partly caleareous, is composed of horl- 
zontal cells contiguous to each other. 
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Epecien grow on shells, corals, &c. Genera: 
embranipora, Lepralia, & 
2. Paleont.: The family has existed from 


Paleozoic times till now. 


*mém-bra-n6l’-6-£y, s. (Lat. membrana = 
a membrane, and Gr, Aoyos (logos) = a word, a 
discourse.] A treatise on membranes; the 
Science which treats of membranes, 


mém-bra-noiis, * mém-bra/-né-ois, a 
(Fr. membraneus ; Ital. & Sp. membranoso. } 

1. Ord. Lang. : Belonging to or consisting 
of membrane ; resembling a membrane. 

2. Bot.: Thin and semi-transparent, like a 
fine membrane, as is the case with the leaves 
of mosses, It is non-development of paren- 
chyma which makes the leaves of some plants 
membranous. (Lindley.) 


membranous cellular-tissue, s. 


Bot. : Cellular tissue in which the walls of 
the cells are composed solely of membrane, 


membranous-labyrinth, s. 

Anat, : Membranous structures inside the 
osseous labyrinth of the ear, and having 
spread over them the ultimate ramifications 
of the auditory nerve. The internal ear, or 
labyrinth, is a complicated organ, being made 
up of three parts, known as the vestibule, the 
semicircular canals, and the cochlea, forming 
a complex series of cavities lying within the 
hardest part of the petrous portion of the tem- 
poral bone, This dense bone is known as the 
osseous labyrinth, and is partly lined by the 
membranous labyrinth, the latter being con- 
siderably smaller, and in great part separated 
from the bone by a fluid called the perilymph. 
This membrane lines the vestibule and the 
semicircular canals. It does not line the 
cochlea, which is an osseous spiral canal. 


mém_-é-¢yl'-é-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. memecyn 
Yon); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Melastomacez. 


mé-mé¢'-¥-lén, s. (Lat., from Gr. unwexvdor 
(mémekulon); jstpaixvaoy (mimaikulon) = the 
edible fruit of the Arbutus. There isa certain 
superficial resemblance between the Arbutus 
and the Memecylon.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Meme- 
cylee (q.v.). The species are small trees or 
shrubs with entire leaves, with a prominent 
midrib and clusters of small bluish flowers. 
About fifty species are known. Memecylon 
edule is found in India, Ceylon, Tenasserim, 
ana the Andaman Islands. Its berries, though 
somewhat astringent, are eaten by the natives 
of India, Prof. Watt says that a cold infu- 
sion of the leaves yields a yellow dye, largely 
used in India along with saffron-wood and 
myrobolans, also as an auxiliary with chay- 
root (Oldenlandia umbellata) in producing 8 
red dye, 


mé-mén/-td, s. (Lat. = remember, be mind- 
ful; 2nd pers. sing. imper. of memini = to 
remember.} A hint, a suggestion, a mem- 
orial ; anything to keep up or awaken memory. 
“These speak a loud memento,” 
Cowper : Task, 1. 482. 


memento mori, pir. [Lat.] Remember 
death. Used also substantively, as in the 
example, of any emblem of mortality. It was 
formerly the custom to wear trinkets on 
which skulls, and sometimes appropriate 
mottoes, were penis or engraved, as re- 
minders of the close of life. 


“T make as good use of it as many 4 man doth of a 
death's head or & memento mori,"—Shakesp, ; 1 Henry 
i¥., ih & 


mém-in-na, mém-i’-na, s. [Ceylonese.} 
Zool.: Tragulus memina, a deerlet about the 
size ofarabbit. It is found in Ceylon. 


mém-oir (oir as wr), s. [Fr. mémoire, from 
Lat, memoria = memory (q.V.). | 
1. A memorial account; a history composed 
from personal experience and memory; an 
account of transactions in which the narrator 
bore a part; an account of matters connected 
with some period of history, but less full and 
formal than a history proper. 


{| History owes much of its best material to 
the “ Memoirs” which have been from time to 
time produced, whose authors have undertaken 
to describe the interesting events which have 


bench ; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 
-gion= hin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 


memoirism—memory 
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memorate ; Eng. suff. -ist.] One who or that 


fallen under their own observation, and have 
thus thrown, a side light of illustration upon 
the manners and customs of their times of 
which ordinary annals are quite devoid. The 
Memoirs of modern writers answer to what the 
Romans called commentarii (commentaries), of 
which Cesar’s ‘“ Commentaries” are the most 
notable example. The French exceed all 
modern nations in piquant and characteristic 
Memoirs, which abound in individual anec- 
dotes, and often reveal the character of events 
which are barely hinted at in general history. 
If written by a truthful person Memoirs form 
the most entertaining and trustworthy portion 
of history, though too often they are marred 
by partisanship and untruthfulness. Thus 
Grammont’s “ Memoirs” are indispensable to 
those who would understand the men and 
women of the Restoration of Charles II. of 
England, and Sully’s “Memoirs” light up 
the whole period of the wars of Henry IV. of 
France. 


“There is not in any author a computation of the 
revenues of the Roman empire, and hardly any 
memoirs from whence it might’ be collected.” —Arbuth- 
mot: On Coins, 

2. A biographical notice, whether written 
by the subject himself or by another ; a bio- 
graphy or autobiography; recollections of 
one’s life. (Frequently in the plural.) 

“To write his own memoirs, and leave his heirs 

High schemes of government, and plans of wars.” 

Prior: Carmen Seculare. 


3. An account of something worth notice or 
remembering; a record of investigations or 
discoveries on any subject, especially a com- 
munication to a learned society on some point 
or subject of scientific interest. Thus there 
are Memoirs of the Geological Survey. 


¢mén'-Oir-ism, s. [Eng. memoir; -ism.] The 
writing of memoirs ; memoirs, 


“Reducing that same memoirism of the eighteenth 
century into history."—Carlyle: Mascellanies, ii, 242, 


¢mdm/’-dir-ist, s. [Eng. memoir; -ist.] A 
writer of 9 menioir or memoirs, 


mém-or-a-bil'-i-a, s. pl. [Lat. neut. pl. of 
memorabilis = memorable (q.v.).] Things re- 
markable or worthy to be remembered or re+ 
corded. 


mém-or-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. memorable; 
-ity.| The quality or state of being memor- 
able ; memorableness. 


“Many events of local memorability.” — Southey : 
The Doctor, ch, xvii. 


mém'-or-a-ble, a, & s. [Fr., from Lat. me- 
morabilis; from memoro = to commemorate ; 
memor = mindful.) 

A, As adj.: Worthy to be remembered ; 
notable, remarkable, distinguished; worthy 
of memory. 

“On this memorable day he was seen wherever the 
' peril was greatest.”—MMacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

*B, As subst. ; A memorable event; memo- 
Tabilia. : 

“To record the memorables therein.”"— Fuller: Church 
Hist., xvi., 24. 


mém'-or-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. memorable; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being memor- 
able; memorability. a 


mém-or-a-bly, adv. (Fr. memorable); -ly.] 
In a memorable, noteworthy manner; in a 
manner to be remembered. 


mém- 6r-&n’-diim (pl. mém-6r-3n’- 
da), s. (Lat. neut., sing. of memorandus, pl. 
part. of memoro = to record.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : A note to help the memory. 


“‘ And over against this memorandum (of the king's 
oe pea ‘Otherwise satisfied.’”— Bacon: Henry 
ED. 


Il, Technically : 


1, Diplomacy: A summary of a question; a 
justification of a course adopted. 


2. Law: A short compendious note in 
writing of any transaction, or the outline of 
an intended deed ; a document containing the 
name of the company, object, amount of 
capital, liability of members, &c., required 
from every joint-stock company for regis- 
tration. 

4[ (1) Memorandum of Association : 


Law: A document required by 19 and 20 
Vict. ¢. 47, sec. 3; 4 & 5, from every joint- 
stock company on its formation, stating the 
object, the amount of the capital, and the 
liability of the members. 


(2) Memorandum in error: 


Law: A document alleging error in fact, 
accompanied. by an affidavit of each matter of 
fact, 


memorandum-book, s. A book in 
which memoranda are noted down. 
“ dum-book £ town.” 
With  memoraneeoper: Progress of Error, 816. 
memorandum-check, s. A brief in- 
formal note of a debt, of the nature of a due- 
bill. 


*mém-6-rin’-diim-mér, s. [Eng. memo- 
randum ; -er.) One who takes notes. 


“That biographical, anecdotical memorandummer.” 
—Mad. D'Arblay: "y, iii, 335. 


*mém/-or-ate, v.t. [Lat. memoratus, pa. par. 
of memoro = tocommemorate, to record ; memor 
= mindful.} To commemorate, to bring to 
remembrance, 


*mém’-or-at-ive,a. [O.Fr. mémoratif; Ital. 
& Sp. memorativo; from Lat. memoratus, pa. 
par. of memoro.] Commemorating or tending 
to preserve the memory of anything. 


“The mind doth secretly frame to itselfe memorative 
heads.”—Bp. Hall: Holy Observations, No, 87. 


mé-mor’-i-a, s. (Lat.] Memory. 


memoria-technica, s. A contrivance 
for assisting the memory. 


mé-mor-i-al, *mé-mor’-i-ail, a. & s. 
(Fr. mémorial, from Lat. memorialis, from 
memoria =memory ; Sp. memorial; Ital. me- 
moriale.} 

A, As adjective: 
1. Serving as a memorial; preservative of 
memory ; commemorative. 


* Last o'er the urn the sacred earth they spread, 
And raised the tomb, memorial of the dead,” 
Pope : Homer ; Iliad xxiv., 1,008, 


*?, Contained in memory. 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Anything which preserves or serves to 
preserve the memory of something 5 anything 
which keeps a person or thing in memory; a 
memento. 


“These stones shall be for a memorial unto the chil- 
dren of Israel for ever.” —Josh. iv. 7. 


*2, A note or hint to assist the memory; a 
memorandum, 

3, A written statement of facts submitted 
to a person or persons in authority, as to Con- 
gress; astatement of facts accompanied with 
@ petition. 

“Should this memorial fail in the accomplishment 
of its object, an effort will be made to procure at least 
a reprieve."—Daily Telegraph, Dec, 24, 1884. 

*4, Memory, remembrance; that which is 
or may be remembered, 

py ed memorial is perished with them.”—Psalm 


IL. Technically : 


1, Diplomacy: An informal state paper, 
used in negotiations, and containing such 
documents as circulars sent to foreign agents, 
answers to the communications of ambassa- 
dors, and notes to foreign cabinets.and am- 
bassadors. 

2. Common Law: A writing containing the 
particulars of a. deed. It is the instrument 
registered, as. in the case of an annuity which 
must be registered. 

mé-mor-i-a/-lis, s, [Lat. = pertaining to 
memory (q.v.).] ey 

Bot.: A genus of Urticacer, called also 
Pouzolzia, Atkinson says that Memoriatis 
pentandra, common in the lower hills in parts 
of India, yields a useful cordage fibre, 


mé-mor’-i-al-ist, s. [Eng. memorial; -ist.J 

1, One who writes a memorial or memorials, 

2. One who draws upand presents a memo- 

rial to a person or body in authority; one 
who signs a memorial, 


“ Yhe memorialists assert that the verdict of guilty 
was not well founded, and is unsatisfactory for the 
following reasons.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 24, 1884, 


+3. A writer or compiler of memoirs; a 

memoirist, 

“The memorialists of the reign of Louis XVI. will 
best convey to the reader a notion of the last days of 
George 1V,."—Lytton » Godolphin, ch. lv. 

mé-m¢6r’-i-al-ize, v.t. (Eng. memorial ; -ize.) 
To present a memorial to; to petition by way 
of memorial. 

*“mem-or-ie, s. (Mrmory.] 


*mém/-or-ist, s. [Lat. memor(o) = to coms 


¢ mé-mor’-i-ter, adv. 


* mém/-or-ize, v.t. 


which commemorates or causes to remember. 


[Lat.] By memory, 

from memory, by heart : as, To repeat a lessom 

memoriter. 

(Eng. memor(y); -tze.] 
1. To commemorate ; to cause to be remem-: 

bered ; to reuder memorable ; to record. 


“Some blessing to this land, which shall 
Init ee ahateee : Henry VII, tii. & 


2, To commit to memory ; to learn by heart. 


mém’-or-y, *mém'-6r-ié, 8. [Fr. mémoire, 


from Lat. memoria, from meinor = mindful ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. memoria.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of remembering. 

g. {n the same sense as II. 1 & 2. 

8, The state of being remembered or kept. 
in remembrance ; - continued existence in the 
recollection and minds of men; exemption 
from oblivion. 

“ mually, that he 
ma Ne oe nore ny ef thems ftom the oarth.’— 
Psalm cix. 15. 

4, That which is remembered about.a per- 
gon or event. 

“Use the memory of thy predecessour fairly and: 

tenderly."—Bacon : Essays; Of Great Places. 

5, Anything remembered ; an idea suggested. 
by the past. 

* 6, That which brings or calls to remem- 
prance; that which preserves the remem- 
brance of any person or event; a memorial, 
a monumental record. 

“ Beg a hair of him for memory.” 
Shakesp. « Julius Cesar, iii. 2. 

7, An act or ceremony of remembrance or 
commemoration ; a service for the dead. 

“ Their diriges, their trentals, and their shrifts, | 

Their memories, their singings and their gifts. 
Spenser : Mother Hubberds Tale, 

8. The time during which past events can 
be remembered or kept in mind; the time 
during which a person has or may have know- 
ledge of what is past ; as, This occurred within 
my own memory. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mental Phil.: The mental faculty or 
power which causes the impressions of bygone 
events, at ordiuary times latent in the mind, 
to affect it anew or to be reproduced by an eflort 
for the purpose, In the first case, it wili be 
found, that the, principle which has created 
the old impression spontaneously to afiect 
the consciousness again has been the associa- 
tion of ideas, The ideas connected with the 
long latent impression had been for some cause 
prominently before the mind, and they brought 
up with them the latent one unsummoned, 
When a conscious effort is made to recall some 
half-forgotten incident, aid is sought from 
the same principle of association of ideas. 
One attempts to remember what happened at: 
the same time and place as the incident which 
he seeks to recall, and it tends to come back 
in theircompany. If in place of an historical, 
wh.at is forgotten is a scientific fact or law, 
association of the time and place at which 
it first became known to us will, as in the 
other case, aid in its recall, besides which 
there is logical and philosophical connection 
between it and other facts. General laws. 
exist and natural classification and arrange- 
ment, Historic incidents also can be linked 
together naturally by regarding each as the 
consequence of some known antecedent one, 
and as the antecedent of some one immediately 
following. Ordinary minds remember inci- 
dents and facts by association of ideas of 
the first and more artificial kind : philosophers. 
aim at doing so by the second and more 
natural kind of association. Men vary greatly 
in the value of their memories. A memory 
to be good should be susceptible, ready, and 
retentive. (See these words.) The keener 
one’s susceptibility, the more interested he 
will be in human affairs, the more attention 
he will pay to all objects of sensation, and 
the more easily he will remember them; the 
more that reflective coexists in his mind 
with perceptive power, the more permanent 
will be the impression, The old, losing in- 
terest in recent events, as their mind and 
body decay, complain of difficulty in re- 
membering them. 

“This laying up of our ideas in the Repository, of the 

arpower far niasy-casssltaediveparoaptie aes it 
once had, with this additiona perception aariesed 


to them, that it has them bef 3 
Underst., bk. ii., ch, x., § 2. ane sind 


Kshs Sule i trees a a ge 
Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; mite, citb, cure, ynite, cir, rale, fill; try, Syrian. m». 0c =6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


I When an event or fact is recalled to 
the mind bY an effort made for the pu 
this is not memory of the normal kind but 
recollection. The’ art which furnishes aid 
to memory is called Mnemonics (q.v.). Even 
ordi recollection, according to Cicero, has 
some element of artificial association, and is 
not purely spontaneous, The impressions of 
facts are associated together in the mind, and 
if one is recalled from any cause the others are 
likely to accompany or succeed it. There are 
systems of mnemonics in use which are all 
based on this principle, of recalling a difficult 
mental impression by associating it with 
another that is easily recalled. N for 
instance, may be associated with letters of thé 
alphabet. The date 871 has no direct associa- 
tion with King Alfred, and one does not neces- 
‘sarily recall the other. But if 8 be taken to 
mean @; 7,m; and 1, i, then the word ami, if 
associated with King Alfred, will at once recall 
the date. This is one of various methods of 
artificial memory that have been employed. 
‘The old rhyme “Thirty days has September,” 
&c., clings to the memory of usands, 
and is to many of the greatest service iu 
quickly recalling the number of days in each 
month, There are few of us that do not use 
mnemonics to some extent, and find great 
utility therein. 


2. Physiol. ; This faculty is the property of 
the cerebral organs only, not of the organ of 
sense, and is never entirely lost except through 
disease or accident. It depends entirely on 
association, and is one of the first faculties 
aroused in the infant mind, traces of it also 
occurring in the lower animals. 


*mém’-or-Y, v.t. (Memory, s.] To remember. 


Mém-phi-an, a. [See def.] 
1, Lit.: Of or pertaining to Memphis, a 
city of ancient Egypt; en pal mm 


* 2. Fig.: Very dark or black, from the su- 
yernatural darkness which overspread Egypt. 
(Exod, x. 21.) ‘ 


mén, v.t. Si. [Menv.] (Scotch.) 


amén, s. pl. (Man.] 

¥ Men of understanding : 

Church Hist. & Eccles. : A sect founded by 
Z£egidius Cantor, an illiterate man, and William 
of Hildenissen, who was a Carmelite and 
better instructed. The sect was first dis- 
covered in Brussels in 1411, They trusted for 
salvation to Christ alone, and denied that 
confession and voluntary penance were neces- 
sary to salvation. With these tenets were 
combined some mystic views that a new law 
of the Holy Spirit and of spiritua! liberty 
was about to Tyger They may 
have been a branch of the sect called Breth- 
ren of the Free Spirit. (Mosheim;: Church 
Hist. ; cent. xv., pt. ii., ch. v., § 4.) 


*men-of-straw, s. [Straw.] 


men-pleaser, s. One who seeks to 
please men, rather than God. 
ae with eye-service as men-pleasers.”—Ephesians 


mén-Ac’-can-i mén-ich’-an-ite, s. 
ge Fg ta suff. -ite (Mun.) ; 
. menakinit.} 

Min. : A mineral crystallizing in the rhom- 
bohedral system, having its angles nearly the 
same as those of hematite (q.v.). Occurs 
also in laminar masses oras sand. Hardness, 

5to6; sp. gr. 45 to 5; lustre, submetallic; 
colour, iron-black; streak, brownish-red to 
black ; opaque; fracture conchoidal. Compos.: 
a titaniferous uioxide of iron, the ate ti 
tions of the titanium and iron very varying ; 
sometimes contains magnesia or manganese, 
Its varieties depend upon the amount of 
titanium they contain, and are given by Dana 
as follows:—(1) Kibdelophane, containing 
about 30 per cent, of titanium. (2) Crichton- 
ite, containing the same amount of titanium, 
‘but crystallizing in acute rhombohedrons, 
having a basal cleavage. (3) Ilmenite, with 
from 26 to 30 per cent. of titanium. (4) Men- 
accanite, with about 25 per cent. of titanium, 
and occurring massive or as sand. (5) Hysta- 
tite, containing 15 to 20 per cent. of titanium, 
and much suioxide of iron; Washingtonite 
is hereincluded. (6) Uddevallite, about 10 per 
cent. of titanium, and 70 per cent. of sesqui- 
oxide of iron. (7) Basanomelane, 6 to 8 per 
cent. of titanium ; it includes the “‘ Hisenrose” 


Doll, béy ; PORt, JOw1; cat, cell, chorus, 
ecian, -tian=shgn. -tiou, -sion=shin; 
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of the Swiss Alps, (8) Krageroe-Hematite, 
with less than 3 per cent,oftitanium. (9) Mag- 
nesian Menaccanite, or Picrotanite, contain- 
pi dai to 15 per cent. of magnesia, Found in 

nsive beds in many parts of the world, 
ws sands in rivers, and in grains in many 
igneous rocks, 


m6-nitc’-ciin-it-ic, a. [Eng. menacoanit(e) ; 

-ic.) Pertaining to a sd (q.V.). 
mén’-age, *man-ace, * man-ase, *man- 
asse,*man-ysh, v.t. & i, (Fr. menacer, 
from menace = a threat, a menace (q.v.) ; Ital. 
minaciare; Sp, amenazar.) 

A. Transitive: 

1, To threaten; to express or show an in- 
tention or determination to inflict punishment 
or other evil, injury, or hurt on. (Followed 
by with or by before that which is threatened.) 


“ Our trade was interrupted and our shores 
by these rovera."—AMacaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch, xix. 


*2. To threaten, to denounce; to express 
or hold out threats of. 


“He menaced revenge npon the cardinal.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII, 1, % 
* B, Intrans, : To threaten, to utter threats; 
to look threatening. 
“ Who ever knew the heavens menace so?” 
Shakesp.: Julius Owsar, 1. & 
mén’-ace, *man-ace, * man-asshe, 
*man-asse, s. [Fr.(O.F r. menace, menache, 
manache), from Lat. minacie = threats, from 
minax (genit. minacis)= threatening ; ming = 
things projecting, . . . threats, from mineo= 
to project ; Ital. minaccia ; Sp. amenazar.] A 
threat, a threatening; the denunciation of 
any injury or punishment ; a declaration or in- 
dication of a disposition, intention or deter- 
mination to inflict punishment or other evil. 
“ William had been provoked into muttering a few 
words of menace,”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, x 
mén’-ac-ér, s. [Eng. menace); -er.] One 
who menaces or threatens ; a threatener. 
“ Hence, menacerf nor tempt me into rage: 
This roof protects thy rashness." Philips. (Todd.) 
mén-ach’-an-ite, s. [Menaccanite.] 


mén’-ag-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Menace, v.] 
A, As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B, As adj. : Threatening; indicating threats. 
escape east cet, stone 
ng., ch. XXxv. 
C. As. subst.: The act of threatening; a 
threat, a menace. 
mén’-a¢-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. menacing ; -ly.] 


In a menacing or threatening manner; with 


threats, 
Verginius menacingly.”—Savile; 


Tacieus; Mietorie, pT. 
mén-age’ (ge as zh) (1), s. (Mayace.] 

* mén-age’ (ge as zh) (2), s. [Fr., from 0. 
Fr. , for maisonage, from maison =a 
mansion (q.V.). } 

1, A household, 


2. Housekeeping ; household management. | 


38. A menagerie. 

“T saw here the largest menaye that I ever met 
with."—Addison > Remarks on ltaly. 

4, Management, handling. 

“To savour in the menage of it of so much modest 
sweetuess,"—Glanvill ; Plus Ultra, (Pret.) 


*mén/-age (age as 1%), v.t. [Manaag, v.] 
To manage, to control. 


He, the rightful owner of that steede, 
He well could menage and subdue his pride.” 
* Spenser: F. Q., IL. iv. % 


mé-nag -ér-le,mé-nig-ér-Y, s. [Fr., from 
ménager = to keep house ; ménage = a house- 
hold, housekeeping.) [Menaoe (2), 8.) 
1, A yard in which wild animals are kept. 
2. A collection of wild animals ; espec, one 
kept for exhibition. 


mén’-a-gogue, s, [Gr. pives (mines) = the 
nienses goes, : Pie (agdgos) = leading, 
driving 3 &yw (agd)=to lead, to drive.) A 
medicine that promotes the flux of the menses. 


f *mén’-81d, * mén’-il Cf. 
pe piece Seiad anid of 
animals.) 


Mé-nan’-dri-an, s. [For etym. see def.] 
Church Hist. (Pl.) : Followers of Menander, & 
disciple of Simon Magus, who, to all his 
master’s heresies, added this of his own ; that 
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without baptism in his name salvation was 
impossible, and to all so baptised he promised 
immortality and ineorruptibility. 6 is also 
described by Tertullian, as pretending to be 
one of the eons from the pleroma (q.v.), sent to 
succour souls which were under oppression, 
(Shipley) 

mén-iph-thdx-Yl'-fc, a. (Eng. me(thyl); 
naphiia ; oc{atyyl, and suff. -ic.) (See the 
compound.) 


menaphthoxylic-acid, s. [Naputa- 
LENE-OARBOXYLIO ACID.) 


mén-aph-th 1-g-mine, «, thyl) ; 
naphthyl, and amine.} : secteshe 
Chem. : Cy,)HygNHe. A liquid produced by 
treatin an alcoholic solution of menaphtho- 
thiamide, Cy, HoNS, with hydrochloricacid and 
zine. It boils at 290°—298", and rapidly ab- 
sorbs carbonic acid from the air. It unites 
with acids, forming salts, which all crystal- 
lize well, With alcoholic soda and chloroform, 
it yields the strongly-smelling compound for- 
momenaphthy] nitrile, 


*men-ci-oun, s. (Mention, s.] 


ménd, * mend-en, v.t. & t. [A corrupt. of 
amend (q.V.). | 

A, Transitive: 

1. To repair or make good ; as a breach, a 
rent, a defacement, or injury of like kind. 

2. To repair or make good, as a thing broken, 
rent, defaced, or otherwise injured or damaged ; 
to restore to the original state; to put into 
repair, shape, or order again ; to patch up, 

“He saw James the son of Zebedee, and John h 


brother, whoalso were in the ship mending their neta. 
—AMark i. 19, 


3. To set right ; to amend or repair what is 
amiss. 

“That's a fault that water will mend.”—Shakesp. ? 
Comedy of Errors, iii. 2. 

4, To amend ; to make better; to improve; 
to alter for the better; to ameliorate; to 
correct. 

“A man I salle the make, richely for to lyue, 

Or my Chefe Justice, the lawes to mend and right.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 6% , 

5. To advance, to further, to improve. 

“Salt earth and bitter are not fit to sow, 

Nor will be tam‘d and mended by the plough 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic ii. 824 
6. To add to, to increase, 


“(He] had mended the cheer of his hosts by y ag 
sent of fat bucks from his forests."—Aacaulay: Hist, 
Eng., ch, xxiv. 


7. Toincrease, to quicken, to accelerate. 


“ Judgment, however tardy, mends her 
When obstinacy ouce has conquer'd grace. 
Cowper: Expostulation, 735. 


* 8. To adjust, to set right. 


“ He will mend the ruff and sing "—Shakesp,: AWs 
Well That Ends Well, ili. 2, 


*9, To improve upon. 


“ We'll mend our dinner here."—Shakesp, ; Comedy 
of Errors, iv. 3. 


B. Intrans. : To grow or become better ; to 
improve, to amend. 
“ What think you of this fool? Doth he not mend 3” 
—phakesp. 5 7’ Night, i. 5 
*ménd, s. [Menp, v.] An amendment; a 
correction, a remedy. 


“If she be fair, tis the better for her; an she be 
not, she bas the ménds in her own hands."—Shakesp, ? 
Troilus & Cressida, i L 


* ménd’-a-ble, a. [Eng. mend; -able.] That 
can be mended, corrected, or improved. 
Capable of improvement or amendment. 


“Diligently refourme and amende in such as are 
manitadle. "ie 1. More: Workes, p. 925, 


mén-dia’-cious, a. (Lat. mendax (genit, 
mendacis) = lying; mentior = to lie; Ital. 
mendacio, mendace.]) Lying; given to false- 


hood ; false. 


mén-da’-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. mendacious ; 
-ly.) In a mendacious or lying manner. 


mén-da'-cious-néss, s. [Eng. mendacious ; 
-ness.} The quality of being mendacious or 
lying ; mendacity, lying. 

“Tt is one long record of ambition, rapacity, menda- 
ctousness, aud crime,”"—8rit, Quarterly Aeview, vol. 
lvii., p. 222 

mén-dag¢-i-ty, s. [Lat. mendacitas, from 
mendax (genit. mendacis) = lying; Ital. & Sp. 
mendacia, | 


1. The act or habit of lying ; a disposition 
to lie or deceive ; habitual lying. 


“Indeed in him pee d was almost a disease,”—= 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, dol 
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2. A lie, a falsehood. 


“In this delivery there were additional mendacities ; 
for the pommmnndwent forbid not to touch the fruit.” 
—Browne. 


mén’-deé, mén’-di, s. [Mahratta, Bengalee, 
&e.)] 


Bot. : An Indian name for henna (Lawsonia 


ménd’-ér, s. (Eng. mend; -er] One who 
mends, repairs, or improves, 


“A trade that I may use with a safe conscience ; a 
mender of bad soles.”—Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, 1. 1. 


* mén’-di-ant, s. [Fr.] A beggar, a mendi- 
cant. 
“Therefore we mendiants, we sely freres, 


Ben wedded to pouertie and continence.” 
haucer: CO. T., 7,488. 


mén’-di-can-¢y, s, [Eng. mendicantt) ; -cy.] 
The quality or state of being mendicant; the 
condition of a beggar; beggary, begging. 
“It was not necessary that the men should be 
taught the trade of mendicancy, which many of their 
class are too ready to learn.”—Times, Nov. 10, 1875. 


mén-di-cant, a. & s. [Lat. mendicans, pr. 
par. of mendico = to beg; mendicus = beg- 
garly, poor; Ital. mendicante; Sp. mendigante.] 

* A, As adjective: 

1, Begging; given to begging. 

* And but for that whatever he may vaunt, 
Who knows 4 monk had been mendicant.” 
Bishop Hall: Satires, v. 

2. Reduced to beggary ; begging. 

B. As subst. : A beggar ; one who begs alms; 
specif. a member of a mendicant order or 
fraternity ; a mendicant friar. 

“She from her chest of meal 
Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 
Of this old mendicant.” 
Wordsworth : Old Cumberland Beggar. 

Mendicant Friars, s. pl. [MENDICANT 

ORDERS. ] 


Mendicant Orders, s. pl. 

Eccles. & Church Hist.: Monastic orders, 
which, by their rule, were forbidden to acquire 
Janded property in any manner whatsoever, 
but were compelled to subsist on alms, in 
many instances in their early history, and in 
some cases even now, in some countries under 
the Roman obedience, actually gathered by beg- 
ging. They date from the thirteenth century, 
and at first consisted of the Carmelites, the 
Dominicans, and the Franciscans. In the 
latter half of the century the Augustinians 
became a mendicant order, and the Servites 
were recognised by Pope Innocent VIII., in 
1487, as a fifth mendicant order. Hallam 
notes that these new preachers at first were 
received with approbation by the laity, whose 
religious zeal depends a great deal upon their 
opinion of the sincerity and disinterestedness 
of their pastors. It is noticeable that the 
supineness and corruption which they im- 
er to the secular clergy came, in time, to 

e imputed to them also. 


*mén-di-cate, v.i. [Lat. mendicatus, pa. par. 
of mendico = to beg.] To beg; to ask alms. 


* mén-di-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. mendicatio, from 
mendicatus, pa. par. of mendico = to beg.] 
The act, practice, or habit of begging. 

“Sedrenus and Zonaras, two grave and purictual 


authors . . . omit the history of his [Belisarius] men- 
dication.”—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., ch, xvii. 


*meén-di¢’-i-ence, s. 
ging, mendicancy. 
“ There hath been great discord .. . 
Upon the estate of mendicience.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 


mén-di¢-i-ty, *men-dic-i-te, s. [Fr. 
mendicité, from Lat. mendicitas, from mendicus 
= beggarly, poor; Ital. mendicita ; Sp. men- 
dicidad.] The act or state of begging ; men- 
dicancy. 
“For richesse and mendicities 
Ben cleped two extremities.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 
Mendicity Society, s. The usual name 
by which the Society for the Suppression of 
Mendicity is known. It was established in 
London in 1818. The plan of the institution 
is, the issue of printed tickets to be given to 
street beggars instead of money; which 
tickets refer them to the Society’s office, 
where their cases are investigated and dis- 
posed of according to circumstances. In all 
suitable cases a labour test is imposed. Con- 
stables in plain clothes are employed toarrest 
vagrants and impostors, and of these alone 
62,460 were registered in the Society’s books 


[MenpicanT.] Beg- 


mendee—meninges 


up to March, 1885. A Begging-letter depart- 
ment was established a few years after the 
formation of the Society, and up to the date 
mentioned above 204,449 begging-letters had 
pbeen referred to the Society by subscribers 
for investigation. 


mén’-dip-ite, s. [Named after the place 
where first found, Mendip Hills; suff. -ite 
(Min.); Ger. mendipit.] 

Min. ; An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in masses with a fibrous, and sometimes radi- 
ated structure. Hardness, 2°5 to 3; sp. gr. 
7 to 71; lustre, sub-adamantine; colour, 
white, with a tinge of yellow or red ; streak, 
white. Compos.: chloride of lead, 38°4; 
oxide of lead, 61°6 = 100; formula, PbCl + 
2PbO. <A rare mineral, after the English 
locality, having been met with only in small 
amount in Silesia and Westphalia, 


* ménd’-mént, s. [A contr. of amendment 
(q.v.).] Amendment. 


“By that mendment nothing else he meant 
But to be king, to that mark was he bent.” 
Sackville: Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 355. - 


*mé€n’-dose, a. [Lat. mendosus.] False, 


spurious. 


mén-do-zite, s. [After the place where 
found, Mendoza, River Plate, South America ; 
suff. -ite (Min.) ; named by Dana.) 

Min.: A white fibrous mineral, having re- 
semblance to fibrous gypsum, but harder. 
Hardness, 3; sp. gr. 1°88. It is a soda-alum, 
the composition being: sulphuric acid, 36°3 ; 
alumina, 11°7; soda, 7'1; water, 44°9 = 100 ; 
formula, NaOSOg + Alg033S05 + 22HO. 


ménds, s. pl. [MEND, s.] Amends, satisfac- 
tion, remedy. 


““We wad hae keepit it in mind mony a day till we 
got some mends for’t.”—Scott : Black Dwarf, ch. li. 


* mene, v.t. 
*meéne, a. &s. [Muan, a. & s.] 


mén-é-ghin’-ite, s. [Named after Prof. 
Meneghini of Pisa ; suff. -ite. (Min.)] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in very slender 
crystals of a prismatic habit, and also fibrous. 
Crystallization, orthorhombic. Hardness, 
2°55; sp. gr. 6°339; lustre, bright, metallic ; 
colour, lead-gray. Compos., according to 
Bechi, sulphur, 17°52 ; antimony, 19°28; lead, 
59°21; copper, 3°54; iron, 0°35 = 99°90. Found, 
associated with galena, boulangerite, james- 
onite, &c., at Bottino, near Serravezza, Tus- 
cany. 


* mén’-€ld, a. [MENALD.] 


Mén-é-vi-az. a. [From Menevia, the 
Roman name of St. David’s. It is a corrup- 
tion of Henemenew, the old British name.] 
Of or belonging to St. David's, 


ny at Peas Menevian-rocks, 
8. pl. 

Geol. : Certain very ancient rocks found near 
St. David’s in South Wales, and near Dolgelly 
and Maentwr in North Wales. Dr. Hicks 
placed them at the top of the Lower Cambrian 
rocks. They contain more than fifty species 
of fossils. One of the chief is a large trilobite, 
nearly two feet long called Paradoxides Davidis. 
The Menevian-beds seem co-extensive with 
Etage C of Barrande’s Primordial zone and 
some beds in Sweden. 


*ménge, * minge, v.f. [A:S. mengan = to 
mix; Dut. mengen; O. Fris; mengia; Icel. 
menga ; Ger. mengen.] To mingle, to mix. 
[MinGLe. ] 

“The busy bee, her honey now she mings.” 
Surrey: Descript. of Spri rg. 
mén’-gite, s. [Named after Menge, the dis- 
coverer ; suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. mengit.] 
Mineralogy : 


1, An orthorhombic mineral occurring in 
short prisms, frequently terminated by four- 
sided pyramids. Hardness, 5 to 5°53 sp. gr. 
5°48; lustre, submetallic, splendent ; colour, 
iron-black ; streak, chestnut-brown. Compos., 
according to G. Rose, zirconia, oxide of iron, 
and titanic acid. Found embedded in albite 
in granite veins in the Ilmen Mountains, Oren- 
burg, Russia, 


2, The same as Monazitx (q.v.). 
mén-ha’-dén, s. [Indian name.] 


Ichthy: Alosu menhaden, one of the Clu- 
peidz, abounding in the waters of New 


[Megay, v.] 


mén-hir, s. 


* mén’-ild, a. [MENALD.] 
mén’-il-ite, s. 


mé-nin’-gé-al, a. 


ame 


England and as far south as Chesapeake Bay. 
It is also called Bony-fish, White-fish, Hard- 
head, Moss-bunker, and Pauhagen. In Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island they are known 
by their native name; in New York as Moss: 
Bunkers and Skippaugs. The economic value 
of this fish, surpassed in America only by 
that of the Gadoids, is derived chiefly from its 
use as bait, and from the oil extracted from 
it, the annual yield exceeding that of the 
whale from American fisheries. The refuse of 
the oil-factories supplies a material valuable 
for artificial manures. 


menhaden-oil, s. 

Chem.: An oil obtained from a species of 
herring, Alosa menhaden. When distilled with 
excess of lime, it yields not less than sixteen 
volatile hydrocarbons. 


(Gael. & Wel. maen =a stone, 
and hir = high.] 

Archeol. & Anthrop. (Pl.): Tall stones ; the 
last of the classes into which Megalithic 
monuments are 
usually divided. 
They occur singly 
and in groups, 
rough and unhewn, 
and sculptured and 
inscribed with Og- 
ham writing or 
with runes. They 
are found in Ire- 
land and Scotland, 
in Scandinavia, in 
Algeria, and in the 
Khassia Hills, Ben- 
gal. In the latter 
Instance many of 
the stones are re- 
cent, and Major 
Austen (Journ. Anthrop. Inst., i. 127) thus ac- 
counts for their creation : 


“Tf any of the Khassia tribe falls ill or gets into 
difficulties, he prays to some one of his deceased 
ancestors, whose spirit he fancies may be abie and 
willing to assist him . . . . and, to enforce his prayer, 
he vows that, if it is granted, he will erect a stone in 
honour of the deceased.” 

Fergusson’s view as to the origin of European 
menhirs generally may be gathered from the 
extract : 

“We can trace back the history of the menhirs from 
historic Christian times to non-historic regions when 
these rude stone pillars, with or without still ruder 
inscriptions, were ually superseding the earthen 
tumuli as a record of the dead.”"—Fergusson: Rude 
Stone Monuments, p. 60. 


mé-ni-al, * mei-ne-al, * mey-ne-al, a. 


& s. [Mid. Eng. meine, meinee, meyny, &e. ; 
-al.) [Many.] 
A. As adjective: 
* 1. Belonging or pertaining to a retinue or 
train of servants ; serving. 
“Lo! the sad father, frantic with his pain, 
Around him furious drives his menial train.” 
Pope; Homer ; Iliad xxiv. 292. 
2, Pertaining to or suitable for servants; 
servile, low, mean. 
“To their house three barons bold 
Must menial service do.” Scott: Marmion, ii. 13. 
B. As subst.: A retainer; one of a body of 
servants ; a domestic servant. (Used chiefly in 
disparagement.) 
“That all might mark—knight, menéal, high, and low.” 
‘owper - Hope, 312. 


: From the place where found, 
Menil-Montant, Paris ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of opal (q.v.), occurring in 
concretionary forms (tuberose or reniform), in 
an argillaceous shale. It is opaque, and of a 
dull-grayish to grayish-brown colour, 


[MEwNINGEs.] 
taining to the meninges (q.v.). 
meningeal-artery, s. 


Anat. : The largest of the branches given off 
by the internal maxillary artery. It enters 
the cranium by the spinal foramen, and dis- 
tributes its branches chiefly to the dwra-mater. 


meningeal-vessels, s. pl. 


Anat.: The vessels of the membranes of 
the brain. 


Of or per- 


mé-nin’-gés, s. pl. [Gr. pxjreyé (meningz), 


Zenit. wnveyyos (méninggos) = a membrane. ]} 
Anat. : (See extract). 

“‘The oerebro-spinal centre is enclosed in certain 
membranes or meninges, which are three in number— 
the dura-mater, the arachnoid, and the pia-mater."— 
Todd & Bowman: Physiol. Anat., i, 249. 


eee 
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mén-In-é1-tis, S [Eng., &c. mening(es); suff. 
Pathol. : The term applied by Herpin to the 
inflammation of the membranes enveloping 
the brain. Acute simple meningitis as a rule 
involves the membranes extensively, but is 
more marked over the convexity of the cere- 
bral hemisphere than at the base or any 
localised spot. The premonitory symptoms 
are usually well marked, as headache, gra- 
beret geving worse, heaviness, giddiness, 
irritability, and frequently sickness and vomit- 
ing. When the disease is established, it pre- 


sents the following stages: (1) Excitement ; 
© Transition ; (3) beweatae The extent of 


é@ inflammation and its position on the 
brain determine the tebe oon There are 
acute and chronic forms of the malady. The 
former generally terminates in death; whilst 
the latter results first in maniacal excitement, 
and thei in idiocy. 


mé-nis-cal, a. [Meniscus.] Pertaining to 


or of the form of a meniscus. 


mén- (-6’-se, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. menisci- 
(wm) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 
Bot.: A sub-tribe of Polypodiaceous Ferns 
without an indusium. 
mé6é-nis’-ci-tim, s. [Dimin. of Mod. Lat. 
meniscus (q.v.).] : 

Bot.: The typical genus of the subtribe 
Menisciee. The sori are reniform, seated on 
the backs of the transverse venules, the veins 
pinnate, anastomosing. (Grifith & Henfrey.) 


mé-nis’-cdid, a. [Gr. unricxos (méniskos) = 
a little moon, and eles (eidos) = form, ap- 
pearance.] Having the form or appearance of 
&@ meniscus ; concavo-convex, crescent-shaped. 


mé-nis’-ciis, s. (Gr. unvioxos (méniskos) = a 
little moon ; ux (méné) = a moon.) 

1. Optics: A lens convex on one side and 
concave on the other. [(Lens.] The concave 
side has a curve of greater radius than the 
convex side, and the lens is thicker in the 
middle than elsewhere. 

2. Archeol.: A kind of bronze plate or 
disc, which was placed by the Athenians upon 
the heads of statues, to defend them from the 
7, or, more especially, from the ordure of 


3. Zool.: A term applied to an organ of 


ae function in Echinorhynchus. (Huz- 
men-ise, s. [Miynow.] 
* men-i- *men-i-soun, s. (0. Fr. 
menison.) e dysentery. 


mén-i-spér-ma'-¢é-z, s. [Mod. Lat. menis- 
perm (um); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acee.] 
Bot. : Menispermads, an order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Menispermales. It consists 
of sarmentaceous shrubs, with alternate, gene- 
rally entire leaves, reticulated and often 
minerved. The wood develops only on one 
side of the pith. Flowers small, in racemes, 
generally dicecious; sepals in a ternary series 
or in binary rows; petals generally smaller 
than the sepals, six, or in a binary or single 
series; stamens as many as the —— or 
more numerous, distinct or monadelphous ; 
ovules three or six; fruit, usually fleshy 
drupes, containing a single one-celled nut; 
seed one, enveloped in a membranaceous in- 
ment. Found climbing among trees in 
the hd py of Asia and America. e order 
is divided into six tribes: (1) Heteroclinee, 
(2) Anomospermez, (3) Tiliocores, (4) Lepto- 
gone, with the subtribes Eleutharrhenee 
and Cissampelidez, (5) Platygonee, (6) Pachy- 
gonee. (Lindley.) Known genera 60, species 
about 850. (Treas. of Bot.) 


én- reper’ -mAd, s. od. Lat. isperm- 
Lae ng. suff. 5 % ree 


(um); . -ad. 

Bot. (Pl.): The name given by Lindley to 
the order Menispermacez (q.v.). 

mén-i-spér’-mal, a. [Mod. Lat. menisperm- 

(um); Eng. suff, -al.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to the genus Meni- 
spermum or the order Menispermacez (q.V.). 

menispermal-alliance, s. [MENISPER- 
MALES, ] 


mén-i-spér-ma-lés, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
menisperm(um); Lat. mas, and fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ales.) : 


boil, béy ; port, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


.Mén’-kar, s. 


meningitis—menseful 


Bot.: An alliance of Diclinous Exogens, 
consisting of those with monodichlamydeous 
flowers, superior disunited carpels, and an 
embryo surrounded by abundant albumen, 
It contains six orders: Monimiaces, Athero- 
spermace, Myristicacew, Lardizabalacee, 
Schizandracew, and Menispermacee (q.v.). 


mén-i-spér’-mate, s. (Mod. Lat. menis- 
perm(um) ; Eng. sutf. -ate.] 
Chem, : A salt of menispermic acid. 


mén-i-spér’-mic, a. (Eng. menisperm(ine) ; 
~te.] Contained. th or derived oan meni- 
spermum (q.¥.). 


menispermic-acid, a. 

Chem, : A doubtful acid, said by Boullay to 
exist in the seeds of Menispermwm cocculus. 
It is described as crystalline, tasteless, spar- 
ingly soluble in water, and capable of forming 
crystallizable salts with alkalis. 


mén-is-pér’-mine, s. Paton. Lat. menis- 
perm(um) ; Eng. suff. -ine (Chem.).] 

Chem. : CygHy2NOo. An alkaloid discovered 
by Pelletier and Couerbe in the seeds of Men- 
ispermum cocculus. It crystallizes in prisms, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol 
and ether, from which it deposits in the crys- 
talline state. It melts at 120°, but is decom- 
posed at a higher temperature. Menisper- 
mine does not appear to be poisonous. 


mén-i-spér-miim, s. [Gr. pin (ménZ) = 
the moon, and ovépya (sperma) = a seed.] 

Bot.: Moon-seed. The typical genus of the 

order Menispermacee and the alliance Menis- 

ales. Sepals, four to eight, in two rows ; 

tals, six to eight; males twelve to twenty- 

our free stamens, females with six sterile 

ones and two to four capsules. Known spe- 
cies two, one American, the other Asiatic. 


* mén’-i-véer, s. [Minrver.] 


[Corrupted Arabic (?).] 
Astron. : The chief star of the constellation 
Cetus, Called also a Ceti. 


Mén’-non-ite, a. & s. [See def. B.] 

A, As adj. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of the sect described under B. 

“The students receive theological instruction in a 
toom, containing the library, over the Jfennonite 
chapel.”"—McClintock & Strong; Cyclop. Bib, & Eccles, 
Lit., vi. 96. 

B, As substantive: 

Eccles. & Church Hist. (Pl.): The followers 
of Menno Simons (1492-1559), a priest at 
Witmarsum, in Friesland, who resigned his 
position from religious convictious. His 
teaching was ascetic rather than dogmatic, 
except that he was antipedobaptist. The 
discipline of the Mennonites involved separa- 
tion from the world, to the extent of refusing 
to bear arms or to fill any civil office. There 
was no hierarchy, but exhorters were chosen 
by the congregations, each of which was in- 
dependent of all the rest, and from these 
exhorters elders were selected to administer 
the sacraments. The Mennonites spread over 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland, and even to 
France. Their chief home now is in the 
United States and Canada, where they number 
nearly 200,000. There are also some German 
Mennonite colonies in Southern Russia, 


“The Mennonites of Holland have passed through 
an interesting aud progressive history.”—nceyc, Brit, 
(ed. 9th), xvi. 12, 


mén-6-bran’-chi-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
menobranch(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.) 
Zool.: A provisional family of tailed am- 
phibians, sub-order Ichthyoidea, group Peren- 
nibranchiata. It was erected for the reception 
of the possible genus Menobranchus (q.v.). 


mén-é-bran-ch s. [Gr. pévw (mend) = 
to remain, to be unchanged, and Lat. branchie 
= the gills of a fish; branchia (q.v.).] 

Zool.: A genus of tailed amphibians, of 
the group Perennibranchiata, Although these 
animals -have received Hay ps distinction, it 
is by no means certain that they are not either 
the larve or the immature condition of an 
amblystome, Batrachoceps. Menobranchus la- 
teralis is from the peng f and M. pwne- 
tatus from the lake district of North America. 
Dusky ash gray, with dark spots, a dark streak 
from the snout over the eyes ; branchiw three 
on each side, of bright crimson, Extremities 
four-cleft, without claws, Erroneously re- 
puted poisonous, 
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mén-6-10-gi-iim, s. [Menotoay.] 


mé-n6l'-6-ZY, s. (Gr. wnvoddyrov (ménolo 
from pay nih =a Se ae r Coon 
4 discourse, a word.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: A register of months. 


2. Greek Church : A martyrology or calendar 


of the lives of the saints for each day in the 
year, 
mén’-d-pause, ». 
Physiol.; Final cossation of the menses 


“change of life.” 


mén-5-po- ma, t. (Gr. peda (mend) = te 
, to be unchanged, and maya (poma* 
= a lid, a cover.] ie, none’ 
Zool,: The typical genus of the family 
Menopomide (q.v.). It contains but a single 
enus, Menopoma alleghaniensis, popularly 
nown as the Hellbender. Found in the 
Alleghany and its tributaries. Length, from 
be roe to twenty-four inches; pale slate- 
colour, mottled with dusky tints. The neck 
has a single gill-cleft on each side. The fore- 
limbs are short, thick, and fringed. There 
are four fingers and five webbed toes. It is 
carnivorous and very voracious, feeding on 
fish, molluses, and worms. 


mén’-d-pome, s. [Menopoma.] Any indi- 
vidual of the genus Menopoma (q.v.). 


én-0-pdm/-i-dax, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. meno- 
pomta); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.} 

1, Zool.: A family of tailed amphibians, 
sub-order Ichthyoidea, group Doretremata. 
It contains the genera Menopoma (q.v.) and 
Sieboldia (Cryptobranchus), 

2. Paleont. ; The large salamander originally 
described as Homo diluvii testis is believed to 
have belonged to this fami'y. 


mén-or-rha’-gi-a, s. [Gr. piv (mén), genit. 
pnvds (ménos) =a month, and pyyrype (rheg- 
numi) = to burst forth, to flow.] 

Phys. : The flow of the menses ; menstrua- 
tion. Frequently used synonymously with 
uterine hemorrhage, or to denote an im- 
moderate flow of the menses, 


mé-nds'-ta-sis, mén-ds-ta’-tion, s. (Gr. 
pny (mén), genit. wnvds (ménos) = a month, 
and oraors (stasis) = a standing.] [Srasis.] 

Physiology : 

1. The retention of the menses and their 
accumulation in the uterus. : 

2. ‘The acute pain which sometimes precedes 
each appearance of the menses, presumably 
caused by the stasis of the blood in the capil- 
lary vessels of the uterus. 


mén-6s-ta/-tion, s. [MxrnosrasiIs.] 
* mén’-ow (1), 3. [Mrynow.] 


mén-ow (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) (See the 
compound.) 


menow-weed, s. 
Bot. : Ruellia tuberosa. 


mén’-sa, s. {Lat.] A table. 

J * A mensa et toro: 

Law : (Lit., from board and bed). A phrase 
applied toa kind of divorce effected by the 
sentence of an ecclesiastical court, by which 
the parties were separated, but the marriage 
relation itself was not dissolved, It is now 
superseded by a judicial separation. (BED, s., 
IL. 1 ; SePARATION.] 


*mén’-sal (1), a. [Lat. mensalis, from mensa 
= a table.) elonging to the table; trans- 
acted at table. 


mensal-church, s. (See extract.) 
“Prior to the Reformation in Scotland, when the 
revenue of a pone bishopric arose from the annex- 
ation of parish church, those allotted to the bishop 
himself were called mensal churches, as furnishing 
his table."—AMcClintock & Strong: Cyclop. Bib. Lit, 
vi. 99. 
*mén’-sal (2), a. [Lat. mensis=a month.} 
Occurring once a month ; monthly. 


ménse, s. [Icel. menska = humanity, from 
menskr = human; man=a man.] Manners, 
moderation. (Scotch.) 

*ménse, v.t. [MENSE, 8.] 
[MenNsK, 8.] 

ménse’-ful, *menske-ful, *mensk- 
ful, a. [Icel. menska = humanity, and Eng. 
juli.) Mannerly, modest, noble, high-mind 


To grace. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-sious=shiis. -ble, -dle. ic. = bel, del 
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ménse’-léss, a. (Eng. mense ; -less.) Il-bred, | 
rude, impudent. 


“ No to rin an’ wear his ee ates 
i menseless, graceless 
pein Biting Death of Poor Mailie. 
mén’-sés, s. pl. [Lat.= months.) [Cata- 
MENIA.] 


*ménsk, * menske, * mennesc, * men- 


niske, a. &s. [A.S. mennisc ; Icel. menskr, 
from man = man (q.V.).] 
A, As adj. : Human. 
“Tn his menniske kinde.” Ormulum, 218. 
B. As subst.: Dignity, honour. 
“With menske and with manhede,” 


*ménsk, * menske, v.t. [Mznsx, a.] To 
dignify, to honour, to grace, 


mén’-strii-al, a.  ([Lat. menstrualis = | 
monthly, menstrual, from mensis = a month ; 
Fr. menstrual ; Ital. mensuale ; Sp. mensual.] 

*T, Ordinary Language: 

1. Récurring or occurring once a month ; 
monthly ; done or completed in a month. 

2. Of or pertaining to a menstruum. 

“The dissents of the menstrual or strong waters 
may hinder the incorporation as well as the dissents 
of the metals the: ves."—Bacon: Physiological Re- 
mains. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Astron.: Recurring once a month; per- 
forming a revolution or completing a period 
in a month. 

2. Bot.: Lasting for a month. 


3. Med.: Pertaining to the menses of wo- 
men; menstruous. 


menstrual-climacterie, s. 

Physiol. : The time when the menses cease, 
This is usually between the ages of forty-five 
and forty-eight, though fever, or other dis- 
eases, may make it much earlier. 


Degrevant, 83. 


*mén’-stri-ant, a. [Lat. menstruans, pr. 
par. of menstruo=to have a monthly term ; 
menstruus = monthly.) Subject to monthly 
fluxes. 


“That women are menstruant, and men pubescent 
at the year of twice seven, is accounted a punctual 
truth.”—Browne.: Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch, xii, 


mén’-strii-ate, a. (Lat. menstruatus, pa. 
par. of menstruo.] Menstruous. [MENSTRUANT.] 


mén’-stri-ate, v.i. [MensTruate.] To dis- 
charge the menses. 


mén-strii-a’-tion, s. [MrnsTRvATE, g.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2. The period of menstruating, 

IL, Physiology : 

1. Human: A sanguineous flow from the 
lining membrane of the uterus, regularly re- 
turning once each lunar month. It generally 
begins about the fifteenth year, indicating 
pubescence, and terminates about the forty- 
fifth. It is sometimes prolonged, but cases 
are rare in which women above fifty years 
have borne children. There is, as a rule, no 
menstrual flow during pregnancy and lactation. 
The diseases incidental to the woman as a re- 
sult of menstruation are numerous, the chief 
being menorrhagia and dysmenorrhea, 

2. Animal: A similar flow of blood from the 
lining membrane of the uterus of oviparous 
animals. It generally recurs once a year, 
usually in the spring, though in the case of 
some animals from two to sia times. In those 
that have undergone a change by domestica- 
tion, as dogs and cats, the recurrence is usually 
irregular, depending upon various circum- 
stances, as diet, temperature, &c. 

* mén/-striie, s. [Mensravous.] The menses. 

“Our yniuersall ryghteousnesses are afore God as 

clothes stayned with menstrue.”—Bale: Apology, fo. 57. 
mén -strii-otis, a.  [Lat. menstruus, from 
mensis = a month ; Fr. menstrueux.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Having menstruation. 

“The wylde beastes shall go their way, and the men- 

#truous wemen shal beare monsters.”—Hsdras, (1551.) 

2. Pertaining to or connected with the 

menses. 


IL, Bot. : Lasting for a month. 


Y., A 

mén-stri-tim, s. (Lat. The term was pro- 
ably derived from some notion of the old 
chemists about the influence of the moon in 
the preparation of dissolvents.] Any fluid or 


menseless—menthol 


subtilized substance which dissolves a solid ; 


@ solvent. og e 

“Bri it consisteth of parts so far from an icie 

> Pa le that powerful menstruwms are made for 

jts emollition.”— Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. ii, 
ch, i, 


{ mén-su-ra-bil’-i-ty (s as sh), 8. 


able. 


“ uality which characterizes all of | 
The common quality pot on | 


them is their mensurability.”— 
Quantity. 


mén’-su-ra-ble(s as sh),a. {Lat. m2nsura- | 


bilis, from mensuro = to measure ; mensura = 


a measure; Fr. & Sp. mensurable; Ital. men- | 
surabile.] That may or can be measured; | 


capable of being measured ; measurable. 


mén’-su-ra-ble-néss (s as sh), «. 
mensurable; -ness.) ali 
being mensurable ; mensurability. 


| *mén’-su-ral (s as sh), a. [Lat. mensuralis, 


from mensura =a measure.] Pertaining or 
relating to measure or measurement. 


* mén’-su-rate (s as sh), v.t. [Lat. mensu- 


ratus, pa. par. of mensuro= to measure ; men- | 


sura==ameasure.] To measure; to take the 


dimensions of. 
mén-su-ra/-tion (s as sh), s. 


to measure.] 


ring or taking the dimensions of anything ; 
measurement, 


“‘The standard whereby he desires to he tried in his 
”. ‘all: The Christian, 


npmeene to all other,”—Bp, 

IL, Technically : 

1. Geom, : That branch of applied geometry 
which gives the rules for finding the lengths 
of lines, the areas of surfaces, and the volumes 
of solids. 

2. Med. : A means for exploring the state of 
the thoracic and other cavities. It consists 
in a comparative measurement of each side of 
the chest by means of a ribbon extended from 
the median line of the sternum to the spine. 
Effusion or cessation of a portion of a lung to 
perform respiratory functions may thus be 
detected. [STETHOMETER.] 


-mént, suf. [Fr., from Lat. mentum.) Acom- 
mon suffix, denoting an act or result of, a 
state, an object produced; as, government, 
merriment, f 


* mént, pa. par. ora. [Mrnaz.] 


mén-tig”-ra, s. [A hybrid word formed on 
analogy with podagra, from Lat. mentum = 
the chin, and Gr. dypa (agra)= a catching, 
hunting.J 
Pathol. A species of skin-disease, the same 
as Tinea sycosis, [T1NEA.] 


mén’-tal (1), * mén’-tall, a. [Fr. mental, 
from Low Lat. mentalis, from Lat. mens(genit. 
mentis) = the mind ; Sp. mental ; Ital. mentale.} 
Of or pertaining to the mind; done or exist- 
ing in the mind ; intellectual. 

“That modification of the sublime, which arises 
from a strong expression of mental energy.”"—Stewart ¢ 
Philosophical Essays, ch. iii. 

mental-alienation, s. Disorder of the 
mind ; madness, insanity. 


mental-arithmetic, s.  Arithmetical 
operations performed mentally, without any 
mechanical aid such as paper and pencil. 


mental-reservation, s. 

Moral Theol. & Ethics: Restrictio mentalis, 
the using words in a sense other than that 
which is obvious and which the speaker knows 
they are likely to convey. The subject is one 
of extreme delicacy, All theologians agree 
in the cardinal doctrine, it is never lawful to 
lie, The Roman doctrine is, that the reser- 
vation, to be lawful, must be of such a 
character that it may be perceived by the 
person to whom it is addressed; and, even 
when mental reservation is permitted, it is 
always to be used with caution, and only as 
the less of two evils, Jeremy Taylor (Ductor 
Dubitantium), from an Anglican, and Liguori 
tle Mor., lib. iv.) and Cardinal Newman 
Hist. Relig. Opin, and Apologia) froma Roman 
point of view, are excellent authorities on the 
subject. 

“T do not say that in all cases it is unlawful to use 


mental reservation, even in craftiness and escape,”— 
Jer. Taylor : Ductor Dubitantium, bx. iii., ch, ii., rule 5, 


[Fr. | 
mensurabilité, from mensurable = mensurable — 
(q.v.).] The quality or state of being mensur- | 


(Eng, | 
The quality or state of | 


(Lat. mensu- | 
ratio, from mensuratus, pa. par. of menswro = | 


L Ord. Lang. : The actor practice of measu- | mén’-tal, s. 


mén-tal (2), a. (Lat. mentwm = the chin.) 
Anat. : Of or pertaining to the chin. 


mental-artery, s. 

Anat.: A branch of the inferior dental 
artery, issuing at the mental foramen to be 
distributed on the lower lip. 


mental-foramen, s. 

Anat.: The outer orifice of the inferior 
dental canal. It occurs opposite the second 
incisor in the lower jaw, and gives passage to 
the mrutal nerves and vessels. 


mental-fossa, s. 
Anat. : A small depression in the lower jaw 
for the attachment of muscles. 


mental-nerve, s. 

Anat.: A branch of the inferior dental 
nerve. It issues by the mental foramen, and 
is distributed to the muscles of the lower lip. 


mental-prominence, «. 

Ana. : The triangular eminence forming 
the chin; a feature distinctive of the human 
skull, 


mental-spines, «. pl. 

Anat. : Two pairs of prominent tubercules 
placed close together in the body of the man- 
dible, the upper pair giving attachment to the 
genio-glossi, and the lower pair to the genio- 
hyoid muscles. (Quain.) 


[Etym. doubtful.] A basket 
made water-tight, and having four ropes at- 
tached, by which two men lift water from a 
stream or cistern and discharge it into a 
trench for irrigation. 


* mén-tal’-1-ty, s. (Eng. mental (1), a. 5 -éty.] 
Mental cast or habit. 


“‘Hudibras has the same hard mentality.”—Hmer- 
son: Eng. Traits, ch. xiv. 


mén’-tal-ly, adv. (Eng. mental (1); -ly.] In 
the mind; intellectually ; not practically or 
externally, but in thought or meditation. 

“‘There is no assignable portion of matter so mi- 

nute that it may not at least, mentally, (to borrow a 
pobcolrer be further divided.”—Zoyle: Works, i 

mé€n’-tha, s. [Lat. mentha, menia; Gr. pivdy 
(minthe) = mint.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family Men- 
thide, the tribe Menthe, and perhaps the 
order Labiatz or Lamiacez (Labiates), The 
root is stoloniferous and creeping, the flowers 
small, whorled, either remote or constituting 
crowded terminal spikes; calyx five-toothed, 
tube of the corolla short; the limb campanu- 
late, four-lobed ; stamens four, equal. About 
twenty-eight species known, chiefly from the 
North Temperate Zone, of these the most im- 
portant are Peppermint (M. piperita), Spear- 
mint or Greenmint (M. viridis), and Peunyroyal 
(M, pulegium), all natives of the Eastern Hemi- 
spere, but thoroughly domesticated in the 
United States. Here, however, the most 
common species is D1. canadensis, the Wild or 
Horsemint, found from Kentucky northward. 
M. maar} or Burgamot mint, is an European 
species, its leaves having a lemon-scented 
perfume. Mint sauce is generally made from 
Spearmint, which is also used for flavoring 
soups, &c. Peppermint is largely grown for 
medical use, and for flavoring lozenges. An 
oil is prepared from Peppermint which is 
chiefly used for flavoring. It is largely pro- 
duced in Michigan, where the plant is widely 
cultivated. The essence of Peppermint is a 
popular carminative. 


ménth’-6- 2, s. pl. (Lat. mentha, and fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ece.) 


Bot. : A tribe of Labiate or Lamiacer. 


men’-thene, s. [Eng. menth(ol) ; -ene.] 
Chem. CyoHig. A hydrocarbon produced 
by the action of phosphoric anhydride on 
menthol, It is a transparent mobile liquid, 
having an agreeable odour. Boiling point 
163°; sp, gr. ‘851 at 21° It is insoluble in 
water, but very soluble in oil of turpentine. 


ménth’-i-dz, s. pl. [Lat. mentha, and fem. 
pl. adj, suff. -idew.] 
Bot.: A family of Labiate plants, tribe 
Menthee (q.v.). 
mén’-thol, s. 
cojv)ol.} 
Chem. : CypHo90. Mentnhyne alcohol; cam- 
phor of peppermint. A crystalline substance 


(Lat. menth(a), and Eng. (al- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2», © =6; ey = a; qu= kw. 


deposited from oil of peppermint which has 

been kept for a long hee It forms small, 

mets eins Peer wat 
e in w: 

ether and oils ; insoluble im alkalis, ‘ 


menthol-cone, s. 
Pharm, ; A mixture of menthol and 


sperma- 
ceti, made in the form of a cone, and used as 
& specific for neuralgia, &. 


Mén’-thyl, s. (Lat. menth(a), and Eng. 


(aldyl.) 
The radical of menthylic 


Chem, : CoH; 
alcohol, known 7h combination as acetate of 


menthyl, Ey to, a highly refractive oil 


mén-thyr- (Eng. menthyt ; 4.) Co 
tained in ape from menthol ot “¢ 


menthylic-alcohol, s (Mentxot.) 


~ mén-ti-ciil-tu-ral, a. (Lat. mens (genit, 
mentis)= the mind, and cultura = culture, 
Seem.) Cultivating or improving the 

in 


mén’-tion, * men-ci-on, * men-ci-oun, 
*men s. [Fr. mention, from Lat. 
mentionem, accus, of mentio= a mention. 
From the same root as mens (genit. mentis) = 
the mind ; memini = to remember, &c. ; Ital. 
menzione; Port. mengio; Sp. mencion.) A 
eiamen ane niaaeas ake 
ing in words or writing ; a cursory ing 
of anything; a di of the attention to a 
person or thing by e reference to or 
ae Mar pe a ; + Secaans 4 — 
men especially in the phrase, To make 
— 


“ Now, the mention |of God's name] is vain, when it 
is useleas.”"—Paley : Moral Phil., bk. iv., ch. ix. 
mén’-tion, v.4. [Menrroy, s.} To make men- 
tion of; to name; to refer to; to speak of. 


a oreaters mere 


dtiiten ; Psalm lxxxvi. 
tmén‘-tion-a-ble, a. [Eng. mention; able.) 
That may or can be j > fit to be 
mentioned. 


“min; tf - tien, & (Lat. po lying; 
mentior = to 5 falsely, Lying, 
falsehood. Wharton.) 
* mén-to-, pref. t. mentum Of or 
belonging to the oe 1 
mento-hyoid, a. 
Anat. : Connected with the chin and the 
hyoid bone. There is a 
mento-hyoid muscle. 


*mén-todn’-niére, 
* -iere (i as 
P,*. {Fr., from menton ; 

mentum = the chin.) 
Old Arm. : A steel gor- 
defence for the 


get or 

chin and throat, secured 
to the bascinet and to 
the cuirass, It was some- 
times furnished with a 
small door for breath- 
ing. 


8n’-tor, s. [From Mentor, in Homer, the 
counsellor of Telemachus.} A monitor, 
a wise counsellor or adviser. 
*mén-tor-iLal, a. (Eng. mentor; -ial.) Con- 
taining or of Cr Corps wad epenalentey 


én’-tiim, s. (Lat. = the chin, from a root, 
werk min- = to project.J 

1. Entom. : The basal portion of the labium 
or lower lip in insects, 

2. Zool. : The anterior and inferior mandible 
of the lower jaw. In man it is known as 
mentum prominulum, on account of the men- 
tal prominence (q.v.); in the lower mammals 
it is called mentum absconditum. 

8. Bot.: A projection caused by the exten- 

sion of the foot of the column in some orchids. 


zél'-i-a, s. [Named after CO. Mentzel, 
a botanical author of Brandenburg.) 

Bot. : A genus of Loasacew, tribe Loasew. 
They are herbs, with orange or yellow flowers. 
The root of Mentzelia hispida, a Mexican spe- 
cies, is said to be purgative. 


mé-ni’, s. [Fr.] A list of the dishes, &c., 
to 


be served at a dinner, supper, &c.; a bill 


DOil, boy ; pout, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -fion, 


menthyl—Mercator 


mé-niir-a, s. (Gr. wojvy (ménz) = the moon, 
4 crescent, and ovjpa (owra) = a tail.) 

Ornith.: A genus of Passerine songless 
birds from en t 1 of the family 
Menuride, or the sub-family Menurine. Three 
— are known : Menura superba, the Lyre- 

rd; M. victoric, se ted from the former 
vy Gould (Proc. Soc., 1862, p. 23), and 

- alberti, first described by C, L. Bonaparte 

. Avium, i, 215). 


mé-niir-I-deo, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. menur(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj, suff, -ide.) 

Ornith.: A family of Passerine songless 
birds, containing the single genus Menura 
(a.v.) Mr. Sclater (/bis, 1880, p. 845) forms 

families Menuride and Atrichiide into a 
group, Pseudoscines (q.v.). 


mén-u-ri-na, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. menur(a) ; 
Lat. fem, pl. adj. sulf. -ine,) 

Ornith.: A sub-family of Garrod’s Ab- 
normal Acromyodian Oscines, It contains 
two genera: Menura and Atrichia. (Proc. 
Zool, » 1876, p. 518.) (Scrus-Brrp.] 


*menuse, s. [Minnow.]} 


mén-¥-Ain’-th8-m, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. meny- 
anih(es); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ea.] 
Bot. :; A tribe of Gentian differing from 
the typical one, Gentianee, by having the 
corolla induplicate. 


mén-y-in'-thés, s. [Said to be from Gr, 

pov (mén)=a month, and avéos (anthos)= a 

flower, because it continues a month or be- 

cause it excites menstruation. If it could be 

derived from «envio (ménud) = to disclose, 
this would account for the y, which the former 
etymology does not.} 

Bot. : Buckbean, the typical genus of the 
tribe Menyanthex (q.v.). Calyx, five-partite ; 
corolla, funnel-shaped, fleshy, the segments 
hairy within; stamens, four; stigma, two- 
lobed; capsule, one-celled, two-valved, the 
valves bearing the seeds or parietal placente 
along their middle. Only known species, 
Menyanthes trifoliata, the Buckbean or Marsh- 
trefoil, has ternate, stalked leaves, with obo- 
vate, obscurely-toothed leaflets. From the 
sheathing base of the leaf-stalk arises a 
flower-stalk, terminating in a compound ra- 
ceme or thyrse of many white flowers, tipped 
externally with red, and beautifully fringed 
with white threads within. The rhizome is a 
highly valuable tonic, It is very bitter. It is 
given in intermittent and remitient fevers, 
gout, rheumatism, seurvy, dropsy, herpes, 
and worms, and can be used as a substitute 
for hops in making beer. 


oe citer 8. [Mod. Lat, menyanth(es) ; 
~im 


Chem. : CogH3g0y. <A bitter substance jso- 
meric with pinipicrin, discovered in buckbean 
(Menyanthes trifoliata). It is obtained as a 
nearly colourless resinous mass, having a very 
bitter taste. It is easily soluble in hot water, 
alcohol, and alkalis, and insoluble in ether. 


mén-y-An’-thol, s. [Eng. menyanth(in), and 
Lat. ol(ewm).] 

Chem. ; An oily body obtained by distilling 
menyanthin with dilute sulphuric acid. It is 
heavy and colourless, smells of bitter almond 
oil, and has a faint acid reaction. 


mén’-yié, mén’-zié, mén'-Ye, s. [Mernvy.} 


mén-zi-é-si-a, s. [Named after Archibald 
Menzies, a Scotch botanist, surgeon, and 
naturalist to Vancouver's expedition.) 

Bot.: A genus of Ericacee (Heaths), tribe 
Andromedide, Menziesia ce-rulea is called by 
Sir Joseph Hooker Phyllodoce cerulea, and 
M. polifolia, Dabeocia ‘polifolia. 


M&-phis-té-phé’-1é-an, Mé-phis-té- 
phe’-li-an, « [Mersisropue.es.) Re- 
sembling the character of Mephipiapheles in 
Marlowe's play of Dr, Faustus; diabolical, 
sardonic. 

Méph-is-téph’-€-lés, * Méph-is-toph’- 
i-lis, * Méph-is-toph’-i-lis, s. [Sup- 

ed to be a corruption of Gr, NeboorodedAns 
(Nephostophelés), from vépos (nephos)= a cloud, 
and dtAéw (phileo) = to love.] The name of 
a familiar spirit who plays a principal part 
in Marlowe’s play of Dr. Faustus. 


mé-phit-iec, * mé-phit’-ick, mé-phit'- 
ic-al, a. (Lat. mephiticus, from mephitis = 
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mephitis (q.v.); Fr. méphitique; Ital. & Sp. 
mejitico.) Of or pertaining to mephitis; offen- 
sive to the smell; foul, noxious, poisonous, 
pestilential ; destructive of life. 


| mé-phi-tis, s. [Lat.] 

1, Ord. Lang.: A foul, offensive, noxious, 
or pestilential exhalation from decomposing 
substances, filth, &e. 

2. Zool.: Skunk, an American genus of 
arctoid mammals, family Melidw (q.v.), re- 
markable for the power of ejecting a fetid 
liquid from the anal glands. M. mephitica is 
the Common Skunk; M. putorius, the Little 
Striped Skunk (q.v.)3 and the M. mapuriio, 
the White-backed Skunk (q.v.). [SKUNK.] 


méph-it-ism, s. ([Lng. mephit(is); -ism.] 
The same as Mepuiris, 1. 


* mé-ra’-cious, a, (Lat. meracus = pure, un- 
mixed, from merus = pure.) Free from ad~ 
mixture or adulteration, pure; hence, strong, 
racy. 


Mér’-ak, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 
Astron. : A fixed star, 8 Urse Majoris. 
*mér’-ca-ble, a. (Lat. mercabilis, from mercor 


= to trade ; mera (genit. mercis) = merchan- 
dise.) That may or can be bought or sold. 


*mer-can-tante, s, [Ital] <A foreign 
trader, 
mér’-can-tile, * mer-can-til, a. [Fr. mer- 


cantil, from Low Lat. mercantilis = mercan~ 
tile, from Lat, mercans (genit. mercantis), pr. 
par. of mercor = to trade; Sp. & Port. mer- 
cantil; Ital. mercaniile.] Pertaining to or 
connected with merchants and trade; releting. 
to trade and commerce, or the buying and 
selling of goods ; commercial. 


** An adept in the mystery of mercantile politics,”"— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


*mér-can-til-ism, s. [Eng. mereantil(e); 
-ism.] ‘The same as MERCANTILITY (q.Vv.). 


“All led astray by the sophism of mercantilism’*— 
Contemporary Review, Nov., 1881, p. 793. 


* mér’- can -til-ist, a. (Eng. mercantil(e) 
-ist.] Devoted to mercantile affairs, 
“ The mercantilist reasoners have deduced erroneous 
conclusions.”—Contemporary Review, Nov., 1881, p. 806. 3 


*mér-can-til-i-ty, s. (Eng. mercantil(e) ; 
-ity.] Mercantile spirit. 

“He was all on fire with mercantility.”"—Reade? 
Cloister & Hearth, ch. Ixxvi. 


mér-cap’-tan, s. (Lat. mer(curium) captan(s) 
= absorbing mercury.) 

Chem. (Pl.): CnHen+1SH. Thio-alcohols, 

the sulphydrates of thealcohol radicles, that is, 

where the oxygen is replaced by sulphur—e.g., 


Cas t S = the mercaptan of ethylic alcohol. 


mér-cap’-tide, s [Eng. mercapt(an); pl. 
suff. -ides.] 

Chem. (Pl.): Compounds formed by the sub- 

stitution of metals for hydrogens in the mercap- 


tans—e.g., peti {s. =sodic ethyl mercaptide. 

mér-cAp-td-ic, a. (Eng., &c. mercapt(an); 
o connective, and suff. -ic.) Contained in or 
derived from mercaptan. 


merecaptoic-acid, 8 

Chem. : A name given by Croissant and Bre- 
tonniére to the sulphuretted dyes obtained by 
the action of metallic sulphides, or of sulphur 
and an alkali, on carbohydrates, gum-resins, 
&e. 


*mer-cat, s. (Lat. mercatus, from mercor = 
to trade.] Market, trade. 


*mér’-ca-tive, a. [Hng. mercat; -ive.) Of 
or pertaining to trade, 


Mér-ca'-tor, s. (See the compound.) 


Mercator’s chart or projection, « 
A mode of projection or representation of a 
portion of the surface of the earth upon a 
pleas. in which the meridians are represented 
oy equi-distant parallel straight lines, and the 
parallels of latitude by straight lines perpen- 
dicular to them, This chart is particularly 
adapted to the purposes of navigation, inas- 
much as the plot of a ship’s course, or a 
rhumb line between two points upon it, is 
represented by a straight line. On this ac- 
count, as well as on account of the facilities 
which it affords for making calculations neces- 


; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Iing.. 
-gsion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deb 
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sary in navigation, Mercator’s chart is now 
almost universally adopted for sailing pur- 
poses. It was invented by Gerald Mercator, 
a Flemish geographer. 


* mér’-ca-ture, s. [Lat. mercatura, from 
mercatus, pa. par. of mercor = to trade.] The 
act or practice of buying and selling ; trade, 
traffic, commerce. 


*mér¢e, v.t. [A contract. of amerce (q.v.).] 
To fine, to amerce. 


* méree’-a-meént, * merce-ment, s. [A 
contract. of amercement (q.v.).] A fine, a 
mulct, a penalty. 


“ Takynge of merceamentys otherwyse then the lawe 
them commaundyd.”—Fabyan ; Cronycle (an. 1258). 


* mér’-gé-dar-¥, s. [Lat. mercedula.] 
1. A small fee. 
2. One that hires. 


* mér-¢é-nar’-t-an, s. [Lat. mercenartus= 
mercenary (q.v.).] A mercenary. 


mér-cén-ar-i-ly, adv. [Eng. mercenary ; 
-ly.] "In a mercenary manner. 


mér’-cén-ar-i-néss, s. [Eng. mercenary; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being mer- 
cenary ; venality ; readiness to act for hire or 
reward, 


“A kind of mercenariness, as none but a resigned, 
ene soul is likely to be guilty of.”—Boyle: Works, 
281. 


mér-gén-ar-y, * mer-cen-ar-ie, a. & s. 
{Fr. mercenaire, from Lat. mercenarius, mer- 
cennwrius = a hireling ; for mercednarius, from 
merces (genit. mercedis) = a reward ; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. mercenario.) 

A, As adjective : 
1. Hired or purchased for money : as, mer- 
cenary troops. 


“Tyranny grows to stand in need of mercenary 
eoldiers.”"—Aaleigh: Hist. World, bk. v., ch. ii., § 2. 


2. Done, carried out, or entered into from 
motives of gain. 

* One act that from a thankful heart proceeds, 

Excels ten thousand mercenary deeds.” 
Cowper ; Truth, 224, 

3. That may or can be hired ; venal ; actu- 
ated or influenced by a love of gain or a hope 
of reward ; sordid, selfish. 


“ Thine altar, sacred Liberty, should stand, 
Built by no mercenary vulgar hand.” 
Cowper: Charity, 257. 
B. As subst. : One who is hired ; specif., a 
soldier who is hired in foreign service; a 
hireling. 
“‘ He was a shepherd and no mercenarie.” 
haucer: O. T. 516. 
mér’-¢ér, s. [Fr. mercier, from Low Lat. 
mercerius = a mercer, from merz (genit. mercis) 
= merchandise.] One who deals in silk, 
cotton, woollen, and linen goods. 
“Tch haue made merry knyght to the mercer and 
draper.” Piers Plowman, p. 99% 
mér’-cér-ship, s. [Eng. mercer ; -ship.] The 
business, profession, or occupation of a 
mercer. 
“He confesses himself to be an egregious fool to leave 


his mercership, and go to be a musqueteer.”—Howell ¢ 
Letters, vk, ii., let. Lxii, 


mér-cér-y, * mer-cer-ie, s. [Fr. mercerie, 
from mercier = a mercer.] 
1, The trade or business of a mercer; mer- 
cers collectively. 


“The mercery is gone from out of Lombard-street 
and Cheapside into Paternostor-row and Fleet-street.” 
—Graunt ; Bills of Mortality. 

2, The goods or commodities in which 

mercers deal, as silks, cottons, woollens, &c. 


“Clothe, furres, and other mercery.”—Berners : 
Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. i., ch. eccciii, 


*mér-chand, * mar-chand, vi. [Fr. 
marchander.| To trade, to traffic. 


“ Ferdinandomarchanded at this time with France,” 
—Bacon: Henry VII., p. 99. 


mér’-chan-dise, * mar-chan-dise, s. 
[Fr. marchandise, from marchand =a imer- 
chant (q.v.).] 


*1. The act, occupation, or business of 
trading as a merchant; trade, traffic, com- 
merce. 

“TIcan make what merchandise I will.” 
Shakesp: Merchant of Venice, iil. 1. 

2. The objects of commerce ; wares, goods ; 
that which is bought and sold, except live- 
stock and real estate ; commodities, 


pee tre Hers a their merchandise any more.”— 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n ; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, ce =6; ey = 4; qu= kw. 


mercature—mercuramine 


* mér’-chan-dise, * mér’-chan-dize, ».1. 
(MercHanpisk, s.] To trade, to traffic; to 
carry on trade or commerce. 


“The Phoenicians, of whose exceeding merchandisin, 
we read so much in ancient histories, were Saenaniee” 
—Brerewood : On Languages. 


* mér’-chan-diz-ér, s. [Eng. merchandic(e); 
-er.) A merchant, a trader, a trafficker, 
“That which did not a little amuse the merchan- 
dizers.”—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, U 
* mér-chan-dry, s. (Mid. Eng. merchand = 
merchant ; -ry.] Trade, commerce, merchan- 
dise. 
mér~-chant, * mar-chand, * mar-chant, 
*mar-chaunt, * mer-chand, s. & a, 
(O. Fr. merchant (Fr. marchant), from Lat. 
mercans, pr. par. of mercor = to traffic, from 
mera (genit. mercis) = merchandise ; Sp. mer- 
chante; Ital. mercante, mercatante.] 
A. As substantive: 
1. One who carries on trade on a large scale ; 
a wholesale trader; one who carries on trade 
with foreign countries. 


“See a merchant in a storm at sea, and what he 
values most he will be sure to throw overboard last.” 
—South ; Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 12. 


2. A retail dealer ; a shopkeeper. 
* 3, A merchant vessel ; a merchantman. 
“The masters of some merchant.” 
Shakesp. 


. | Tempest, ii. 1, 
*4, A fellow, a chap. 


“What saucy merchant was this that was so full of 
his roguery ?"—Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, ii. 4. 


B. As adj: Pertaining or relating to trade 
or commerce ; mercantile. 

merchant-bar, s. A bar of iron in a 
finished state fit for the merchant ; iron after 
the puddled bars have been piled, reheated 
and rolled. 


*merchant-captain, s. The captain 
of a merchant-vessel. 

merchant-iron, s. Bar iron. 

merchant-marine, s, Collectively, 


ships employed in conveying merchandise. 
merchant-prince, s. A great, wealthy, 
or extensive merchant or manufacturer. 
“Many of the merchant-princes of Lombard Street 
and Cornhill.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 
merchant-rolls, s. pl. Finishing rolls 
of a rolling-mill. 


merchant-seaman, s. A sailor em- 
ployed in the merchant service. 


merchant-service, s. The mercantile 
marine. 


merchant-ship, 2. <A ship engaged in 
commerce, 


1 merchant-tailor, * merchant-tay- 
or, s. 

1. Originally, a tailor who was also a mer- 
chant, and a member of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company in London; now commonly used by 
tailors in a large way of business. 

2, One educated at the Merchant Taylors’ 
School. 


merchant-train, s. A train of rolls 
with grooves of varying sizes and shapes, 
which reduce the reheated puddle-bars to bar- 
iron of merchantable form. 


merchant-vessel, s. 


* mér’-chant, * mar-chant, v.i._ [Fr. mer- 
chander.] To deal, to traffic, to trade. [Mrr- 
CHANT, 5.] 2 

“His wyfe had rather marchant with you."—Ber- 
ners: Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. ii. ch. ee 

* mér’-chant-a-ble, a. (Eng. merchant ; 
-able.] “Fit for the market; fit to be sold; 
such as will fetch the usual price. 

“The medical and merchantable commodity of 
castor, or parts conceived to be bitten away.”—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk, iii., ch. iv. 

* mér-chant-hood, s. [Eng. merchant; 
-hood.] The occupation of a merchant. 

“Finding merchanthood in Glasgow rui 
weak health.”—Carlyle: Ramtnbsoaneee i, 11. oe nee 

mér’-¢ghant-like, * mér'-¢hant-ly, a. 
{Eng. merchant ; -like, -ly.] Like a merchant ; 
becoming or befitting a merchant; pertaining 
to the business of a merchant. 

“At the first glance this t: ti ‘. 
chantlike and iain” Macaulay deh Bree 

mér’-chant-man, s. [Eng. merchant, and 
man.) 


A merchant ship. 


*41, A merchant. 
2. A ship engaged in commerce, as distin- 
guished from a man or ship of war; amerchant- 
sel. 
sie “ Beyond the light ve Pros pee bright 
ae eS 7. B. dldrich: Seadrift. 
* mér’-chant-ry, 8. (Eng. merchant; -ry.} 
J, The business, occupation, or trade of @ 
merchant. 
n “ In mechanicsand merchantry.”—Walpole + Letters, 
iv. 482. 
2. The merchants of a country, taken col- 
lectively. 


* mér-ché-ta, s. [Low Lat. mercheta, mar- 
cheta = the fee of a mark.) 

Feudal Law: Mercheta mulierwm was a fine 
paid in England and Scotland by the tenant 
to his lord for liberty to dispose of his daugh- 
ters in marriage. [MARCHES.] 


* mér’-¢i-a-ble, a. 
Merciful. 
“ That of his mercy God so merciable 


On us his grete mercy multiplie.” 
e Chaucer: C. T., 15,009. 


[AMERCEMENT.] 


{Eng. mercy; -abdle.] 


* mér’-ci-a-mént, s. 
Amercement, fine. 


* mér-ci-fide, pa. par. ora, [Menciry.] 


mér-ci-ful * mer-ci-full, * mer-ci-vol, 
* mer-cy-ful, a (Eng. mercy ; -full.] 
1. Full of mercy ; disposed or ready to show 
mercy to offenders ; forgiving. 


“ Mercifull over all his works, with good 
Still overcoming evil.” Ailton: P. L., xii. 565. 


2. Compassionate, tender-hearted, kind, 
humane, 
“‘T shall both find your lordship judge and juror, 
You are so merciful.” Shakesp.: Henry VIII., Vv. & 
3. Characterized or marked by mercy ; in- 
dicating tenderness or humanity. 
“Virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snares for the failing.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii, 114. 
mér-ci-ful-ly, * mer-ci-ful-lye, adv. 
(Eng. merciful ; -ly.] In a merciful manner $ 
with mercy, compassion, or pity. 
** All persons a ustlie exild by Nero... he 


merc 
Sully restored againe to their country and honour.”— 
Savile: Tacitus ; Historie, p. 1L 


mér’-ci-ful-néss, s. [Eng. merciful ; -ness.J 
The quality or state of being merciful ; tender- 
ness, compassion, pity. 


“In dealyng mercifullye to beastes we shoulde lerne 
mercifulnesse vnto oure neighboures.”—Deutenonomy 
xxii. (Notes.) (1551). 


*mér-ci-fy, v.t. [Eng. mercy; -fy.] To pity, 
to show mercy towards, 

“‘Whilest she did weepe, of no man mercifide.” 

Spenser: F. Q., VI. vii. 32. 
mér’-gi-léss, *mer-ci-lesse, a. 
mercy ; -less.] 

1. Void of mercy; unfeeling, hardhearted, 

pitiless, cruel, unmerciful, savage. 

“The courage and military skill which those who 
most detest his merciless nature allow him to have 
possessed.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xiii. 

*2, Without hope of mercy. 

“ And all dismayd through mercilesse despaire.” 

Spenser: F. Q., IV. viii. 5L 
mér-ci-léss’-l¥, adv. [Eng. merciless ; -ly.] 
In a merciless inanner; unmercifully ; with- 
out mercy-or pity. 

“Persecutors, who like lions and leopards have 
tyrannized over thee and merciless/y torn thee in 
eecse enon Hall: Salomon’s Song of Songs para- 
phrased. 


mér’-ci-léss-néss, s. [Eng. merciless ; -ness.] 

The quality or state of being merciless ; want 
of mercy or pity. 

“Though a poore oppresser (as he is unkindly), so he 

UW: Sermon 


is a monster of mercilesnesse."—Bishop Hall: 
preacht at Westminster, April 5, 1623. 


mér-cur-a-cét’-Jl, a. [Eng. mercur(y), and 
acetyl(ene). | Derived from mercury and acetyl- 
ene. 


mercuracetyl-oxide, s. 

Chem. : (CoHHg)20. _Mercurovinyl-oxide. 
A highly-explosive powder, produced when 
acetylene is left for some time in contact with 
a solution of potassio-mercuric iodide, mixed 
with a little ammonia, and the resulting scaly 
crystalline precipitate washed with a concen- 
trated solution of potassium iodide. 


mér-ciir’-a-mine, s._[Eng. mercur(y); 
am(monia), and suff, ~ine Conon Oe 


[Eng. 


pdt, 


Chem. :, NoHg4. 2Mercurammonium. | Not 
known in the free state. The hydrated oxide, 
No HO)o, is prepared by po a solu- 
oo soe — Lien = i¢ oxide. 

owish-w! 
definite salts with the min pete aoe’ 


mér-ciir-Am-m9d’-ni- s. (Eng. mer- 
cur(y), and ammonium.) [ ERCURAMINES, ] 


mér-ctir’-i-al, a. & 8, : (Lat. merouriati, from 
= mere Ee ~ mereuriel ; 
Sp. mercurial ; Thal Pak 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to Mercury ; having the 
qualities ascribed to pay An bn 
logical word introduced when men believed 
that those who were born while the planet 
ww hae Peete the ascendant a 
saril ght-hearted ; s) » Bay, ty, 
changeable, fickle. ti die Riot 


“Piggott being a more forward and mercurial man 
got eines 08 tb among most scholars.”"—Wood: Fasti 


*2. Pertaining to Mercury, regarded as the 
god of trade: hence, pertaining to trade or 


money-making. 
ng evasion, with several other 


“Thus tickl 

Virtues, are a sort of Jools = ~ 

ning to the practice of the late nas as ee 
essi hitehead : 


Gymnasiad, 


_3. Of or pertaining to mercury or quick- 
silver containing or consisting of quicksilver. 
4. Caused by quicksilver; as, a mereurial 
disease. 


B. As substantive: 
1, A person of a mercurial temperament ; 
one who is sprightly, changeable, or fickle. 
2. A preparation of mereury, used as a drug. 
mercurial-bath, s. A bath used in the 
pneumatic trough in collecting such gases as 
are largely absorbed by water. 
mercurial-finger, s. 
Astrol. : The little finger. (See extract.) 
“The thumb in chiromancy we give to Venus, the 
forefinger to J mii Saturn, i 
yey ng tang tar al ale Pacem gg 
mercurial-gauge, s. The pressure- 
gauge in which the steam acts upon a body 
of mercury, and raises a column of it ina 


glass tube. 

mercurial-level, s. A form of level in 
which mercury is used. 

mercurial-ointment, s. 

Pharm.: An ointment made of mercury, 
lard, and suet, rubbed thoroughly together. 
Called also Blue Ointment. 


mercurial-palsy, mercurial-trem- 
ors, s. 

Pathol. : A kind of palsy produced by the 
sbuse of mercury. 

mercurial-pendulum, s. A compen- 
sation pendulum invented by Graham of 
London, 1700. <A jar of mercury is used for 
the bob or weight. As the pendulum ex- 
pands, the mercury rises, and by the rise of its 
centre of gravity compensates for the inequality 
caused by the expansion of the pendulum. 
[PENDULUM.] 


mercurial-pill, s. [Bive-rii1.] 


mercurial-plaster, s. 
Pharm.: A plaster made of mercury, olive- 
oil, sulphur, and lead-plaster. 


mercurial-pump, s. A pump invented 
by Haskins in 1720, in which a column of 
mercury acts as plunger and piston packing. 

parental aippasttery, s. [Supposi- 
TORY. 


thermometer, s. A ther- 
mometer tube filled with mercury, in contra- 
distinction to a spirit, air, or metallic ther- 
mometer. 


mercurial vapour-bath, s. [VaPpour- 
BATH.) 


mer cur-i-al-ine, s. [Mod. Lat. mercurial- 
(is); Eng. suff. -ine (Chem.).} 

Chem.: A volatile base obtained, together 
with ammonia, by distilling the seeds of Mer- 
curialis ennis with lime or potash and 
water. According to E. Schmidt, this base is 
identical with methylamine. 


mér-cir-i-a-lis, s. [Lat., as adj. = pertain- 
ing to mercury ; as subst., the Dog’s-mereury, 


boil, bd}; pout, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, 


mercurammonium—mercury 


see def. So called because Mere! is said 
have discovered its virtues.] ee nene to 


Bot. : Dog’s Mercury ; a genus of FBuphor- 
biacew, tribe Acalyphex. Flowers Snenescious 
or dicecious; males in interrupted axillary 
spikes ; females clustered, spiked or racemose. 
Sepals, three ; stamens, eight to twenty, 
generally nine to twelve. Styles, two, simple ; 
ovary and capsule two-celled, cells are seeded. 
Known species, six ; from the Eastern’ Hemi- 
sphere. Two are British: Mercurialis peren- 
nis and M. annua. The former is pilose, has a 
simple stem, and floWers in March and April. 
The latter is nearly glabrous, with the stem 
branched, and flowers from July to October. 
Sp of M. annua are eaten as a pot- 
rerb, 


mér-ciir’ -i-Alism, », The pathological 
condition produced by the abuse of mercurial 


preparations; salivation, mercurial rash, or 
lepra, 


\*mér-ciir-i-alist,s. [Eng. mercurial; -ist., 


1, A person of a mercurial temperament ; 
one who is sprightly, fickle, and changeable. 


“ Mercurialists are solitary, much in contemplation, 
subtile, ts, philosophers, and musing anach about 
such mai —Burton: Anat. of Melancholy, p. 190. 


2. A physician who is much given to the 
use of mercury in his treatment of diseases. 


a = al -t-al-ize, v.i.&t [Eng. mercurial ; 
-ize. 
*A, Intrans.: To act capriciously; to be 
capricious or changeable. 
B. Transitive: 
1, Med. : To treat or affect with mercury. 
2. Photog.: To treat with mercury; to ex- 
pose to the vapours of mercury. - 


meér-cur-i-al-ly,adv. [Eng. mercurial ; -ly.] 
In a mercurial manner. 


mér-cur’-ic, a. [Eng. mercur(y) ; -ic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from mercury. 

mercuric-chloride, s. 

Chem.: HgClg. Corrosive sublimate. It is 
prepared by decomposing mercuric-sulphate 
with hydrochloric acid. It melts at 265°, 
boils at 292°,and its vapour condenses in crys- 
talline needles or octahedra. Alcohol and 
ether dissolve it readily. It is a violent, acrid 
poison, the best antidote being white of egg. 


mercuric-cyanide, s. 

Chem.: Hg(CN)g. Prepared by dissolving 
yellow mercuric oxide in aqueous hydrocyanic 
acid, the former being in slight excess. It 
erystallizes in brilliant quadratic prisms, 
slightly soluble in water, and is very poi- 
sonous. 

mercuric-ethide, s. 
ETHYL.] 


mercuric-fulminate, s. 


mercuric-iodide, s. 

Chem.: Hglg. <A brilliant red, crystalline 
powder, pre by triturating mercury with 
iodine. tt 3 insoluble in water, but soluble 
in aleohol and in solutions of potassic iodide 
or of mercuric chloride, yielding colourless 
liquids. 


mercuric-oxide, s. 

Chem.: HgO. Red oxide of mercury. Ob- 
tained by decomposing the nitrate by heat. 
It is slightly soluble in water, and dissolves 
in fused potassic hydrate, It is highly 
poisonous, 


mercuric-sulphide, s. [Vermrion.] 
mér-cu-ried, pa. par. ora. [Mercury, v.] 


* mer-ciir-i-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Mercuriry.] 
The act of mixing with mercury. 
* mér-cur-i-_fy, v. t. [Eng. mercury; -fy.] 
1. To obtain mercury from, as from metallic 
minerals, by the application of intense heat, 
which expels the mercury in fumes, which 
are afterwards condensed. 


“A part only of the metal is mercurified.”—Boyle 
Works, i. 641. 


2, To treat or combine with mercury; to 
mercurialize. 


* mér-cur’-i-oils, a. [Eng. mercury; -ous.] 
The same as MERCURIAL (q.V.). 


* mér-ctir_i-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. mercurious; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being mer- 
curial. 


[Mercury-pI- 


[FULMINATE.] 
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* mér’-cy-rigm, s. (ng. mercur(y); -iem.] 
A communication of news or intelligence 3 an 
announcement, a communication, 


mer-cur’-j-iis, s. [Lat.] 

Chem.: This term was applied by the 
alchemisés to all volatile substances: thus 
quicksilver was called Mercurius communis, 
and alcohol, M. vegetabilis, At present it is 
only applied to quicksilver—e.g., M. dulcis is 
Synonymous with calomel. 


mér-cu-ros-im-m0/-ni-tim, s. (Eng. 
mercuro(u)s, and ammonium. | erg 
Chem. : Hgo'HgNo. Not known in the free 
state. The chloride of this base is the black 
substance formed when dry calomel is exposed 
to the action of ammonia-yas, 


mér-cu-rois, a. 
(See the compounds.) 


mercurous-chloride, s. 

Chem. : HgoClo, calomel. It may be ob- 
tained by precipitating a solution of mer- 
curous nitrate with one of common salt. It 
crystallizes in quadrilateral prisms, and ig 
tasteless and insoluble in water. It is of 
great importance in medicine, 


mercurous-oxide, s. 

Chem. : HgoO. Prepared by adding caustic 
Potash to mercurous nitrate. It is a dark 
gray, nearly black powder, insoluble in water, 
and slowly decomposed by the action of light 
into red oxide and metallic mercury. 


mér-cu-ro-vin-yl, s. [Eng. mercur(y); ¢ 
connect., and vinyl (q.v.).] (See the com 
pound.) 


(Eng. mercur(y); -ous.] 


mercurovinyl-oxide, s. [Mrrcura 
CETYL-OXIDE.] 
mér-cu-ry, *mer-cu-rie, s. (Norm. Fr. 


mercurie (Fr. mercure), from Lat. Mercurius = 
Mercury.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: In the same sense as IL 

2. Figuratively: 

* (1) A messenger, a courier, an intelligencer. 

“ Following the mirror of all Christian kings, 
With winged heels, as English Mercuries. 
Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. (Chorus) 

*(2) A common name for a newspaper or 
periodical publication. 

“No allusion to it is to be found in the Monthly 
Mercuries.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

ie One who carries about newspapers for 
sale, 

4) Liveliness of bag Sak oe 3 spirit, vola- 
tility, sprightliness, fickleness, changeable- 
ness. 

Il, Technically: 

Astron.: The planet nearest the sun, unless 
indeed it be established that the hypothetical 
Vulcan really exists. Its stationary points 
are from 15 to 20 degrees of longitude from 
the sun, hence it rises and sets not far from 
the time when the sun does so. The light of 
the sun and the haze of the horizon combine 
to render observation of the planet difficult ; 
hence, as Sir John Herschel says, we “ can 
see little more” of the planet ‘“‘than that 
it is round, and exhibits phases.” It varies 
in brightness from 15” to 12” of the celestial 
circle or vault. Hence it is sometimes tele- 
scopic, and at other times visible to the naked 
eye, being as bright as a star of the second 
magnitude, It was known to the ancients. 
Its diameter is about 8,200 miles; its mass 
about y;th that of the earth; its sidereal 
period 87 days, 16 hours, 49 minutes, 30 
seconds. It is seen at its greatest brightness 
as an evening star, at average intervals of 
about 116 days. Its average distance from the 
sun is 35,559,000 miles. Its greatest and least 
distances differ nearly thirteen million miles, 
It moves in its orbit about 109,360 miles an 
hour, against 68,040 performed in the same 
time by the earth. The orbit of Mercury is 
remarkable for its extreme eccentricity, the 
distance from the sun varying from about 
80,000,000 to 43,000,000 millions of miles. The 
effect of this would be that, supposing there 
were any inhabitants of Mercury, within a 
periud of about six weeks, the sun would 
double in apparent size, and give about double 
the quantity of light and heat. The planet is 
supposed to rotate on its axis in 24h. 5m. 28s. 
Transits of Mercury over the sun’s disc occur 
like those of Venus, but more frequently ; those 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del: 
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at the ascending node in November, those at 
the descending one in May. They are at in- 
tervals of about thirteen or seven years, and 
are now observed with the greatest interest by 
astronomers, who are thus enabled to make 
very accurate calculations of distance and 
magnitude by the employment of ingenious 
instruments designed for this purpose. 

2, Bot. : The genus Mercurialis (q.v.). 

3. Chem.: A diatomic metallic element ; 
symbol Hg; atomic weight, 200; sp. gr. 13°59; 
boiling point, 57°25; known from the earliest 
historical times, and the only liquid metal at 
ordinary temperatures. It occurs most fre- 
quentdy in thé form of mercuric sulphide, or 
cinnabar, an ore found in Spain, Austria, an 
other parts of the world, from which it is 
extracted by roasting the ore in a furnace, 
and conducting the vapours into a chamber 
where the mercury is condensed, while the 
sulphurous acid is allowed to escape. It pos- 
sesses a lustre like that of polished silver, and 
solidifies at — 89°5° to a tin-white malleable 
mass, contracting at the moment of solidifi- 
cation. Hydrochloric acid is without action 
upon mereury. Cold sulphuric acid does not 
attack it, but the hot concentrated acid dis- 
solves it with evolution of sulphurous anhy- 
dride. It is soluble in cold dilute nitric acid, 
mercurous nitrate being formed. Mercury is 
invaluable to the chemist, who employs it in 
collecting gases which are soluble in water. 
It is also used in medicine, in extracting gold 
and silver from their ores, in silvering mirrors, 
and in gilding. yo 

4, Class. Mythol.: A Roman deity, identi- 
fied with the Greek Hermes. He was the son 
of Jupiter and Maia. He was originally the 
god of traffic and gain (from Lat. mera, gen. 
mercis = merchandise, gain), and the pyro- 
tector of merchants and shopkeepers. After- 
wards, being identified with Hermes, he was 
regarded as the god of eloquence and com- 
merce and the protector of robbers. He was 
also the messenger and herald of the gods, 
and as such he was represented as a youth, 
lightly clad, with the petasus or winged hat, 
and wings on his heels, bearing in his hand 
the caduceus or emblem of his office as a 
herald, a rod with two serpents twined round 
about it. 

5. Med.: The chief preparations of mercury 
used in medicine are calomel, corrosive subli- 
mate, hydrargyrum cum creta, and blue pill. 
Mereury should not be given in anemia, hectic, 
scurvy, scrofula, or tuberculous disease, nor 
in cirrhosis, melanosis, gangrene, fatty disease, 
or splenic diseases. In bilious affections, and 
dyspepsia, secondary syphilis, in some forms 
of diarrhea, in minute doses, in iritis, and in 
acute and chronic rheumatism, it is a very 
valuable remedy, and in all forms of inflam- 
mation unaccompanied by dropsy. Its chief 
actions are absorbent, alterative, antiphlogis- 
tic, purgative, and also ina lesser degree tonic, 
stimulant, and sedative. Children usualiy 
stand it better than grown-up people; with 
them the best form of administration is the 
gray-powder, and for adults, calomel or blue 
pill; and in syphilis, corrosive sublimate, As 
an external application, calomel, or calomel 
and lime water (black wash) are also useful 
Temedies. 

6. Min. : An isometric mineral, fluid at ordi- 
nary temperatures. Volatilizes at 662° F., and 
may be crystallized in octahedrons at —39°F, 
Sp. gr. 13°568; lustre metallic; colour tin- 
white ; opaque; compos., pure mercury, with 
occasionally some silver. Occurs in small 

lobules scattered through cinnabar (q.v.), or 
its gangue. The most important mines are 
those of Almaden, Spain, and ldria, Carniola, 
In the Pioneer mine, Napa Valley, California, 
quartz geodes are sometimes found which 
Contain several pounds weight of mercury. 

mercury-amalgam, s. 

1, Chem. (Pl.): The compounds formed by the 
union of mercury with the other metals. The 
solid amalgams appear to be definite com- 
pounds, whilst the liquid amalgams may be 
regarded in many instances as solutions of 
definite compounds in excess of mereury, The 
most useful, and interesting are those of 
sodium, silver, and gold. 


2. Min.: The same as AMALGAM (q.v.). 
mercury-antimonite, s. 

Min. : The same as AMMIOLITE (q.v.). 
mercury-chloride, s. 

Min. : The same as CaLomen (q.v.), 


mercury—mere 


mercury-diethyl, s. 

Chem. : Hen Mercuric ethide. Pre- 
pared like the methyl compound, and possess- 
ing similar properties, It boils at 159°, and 
has a sp. gt. of 2°44; at 200° its vapour de- 
composes into mercury and butane. 


mercury di-isoamyl, s. 

Chem. : Hg(CsHy)o. A colourless liquid, 
obtained by gently heating isoamylic iodide, 
acetic ether, and sodium amalgam. Sp. gr. 
1°66, insoluble in water, giving, with a solution 
of iodine, crystalline plates of mercury iso- 
amy] iodide, Hg(C5H)})I. 


mercury-dimethyl, s. 


Chem. : He<on* A colourless refractive 


liquid, prepared by adding sodium amalgam 
to a mixture of methylic iodide and ethylic 
acetate. It is immiscible with water, boils at 
95°, and has a sp. gr. 3°069 at ordinary tem- 
perature. Itisa solvent for caoutchouc, resin, 
and phosphorus. 


mercury-dinaphthyl, s. 

Chem.: Hg(CjpH7)2. A crystalline sub- 
stance, prepared by boiling a mixture of brom- 
naphthalene and benzene with sodium amal- 
gam. It melts at 243°, is insoluble in water, 
difficultly soluble in hot alcohol, but very 
soluble in chloroform. 


mercury-diphenyl, s. 

Chem. : CgH;HgCgHs. A erystalline body, 
obtained by heating brom-benzine with sodium 
amalgam and a small quantity of ethylic ace- 
tate. It becomes yellow on exposure to light, 
melts at 120°, and sublimes unchanged. It 
is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in alco- 
hol and ether, but very soluble in benzene, 


mereury goose-foot, s. 

Bot. ; Chenopodium Bonus Henricus. It has 
hastate-triangular leaves, and compound and 
axillary spikes of flowers. The leaves are used 
for spinach. Called also Good King Henry. 


mercury-iodide, s. 
Min. : The same as CocciniTE (q.v.). 


mercury-selenide, s. 
(| Min.: The same as TIEMANNITE (q.V.). 


mercury-sulphide, s. 
Min.: The same as CrinNABAR and MeEta- 
CINNABARITE (q.V.). 


*mér-cu-ry, v.t. (Mercury, s.] To treat 
with a preparation of mercury. 


“They are as tender as a lady’s face new mereuried.” 
—Ben Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, i. L 


mér’-cy, * mer-ci, *mer-cie, s. (Fr. merci, 
from’ Lat. mercedem, accus. of merces (genit. 
mercedis) = reward, pay, pity, mercy, from 
merz (genit. mercis) = merchandise, traffic, 
from merco=to gain, to buy, to merit; Sp. 
merced ; Port. mercé; Ital. merce.] 

1, That benevolence or kindness of heart or 
disposition which induces a person to over- 
look injuries, or to treat an offender with 
greater forbearance and clemency than he 
deserves ; a disposition to temper justice with 
mildness, and to inflict a lighter punishment 
for offences than they strictly call for; cle- 


mency, tenderness of heart, mildness, com- 


passion. ~ 
“‘There’s mercy in every place.” 
Cowper: Alecander Selkirk, 


2. An act or exercise of kindness, compas- 


sion, or clemency; a blessing; a kind or } 


merciful act proceeding from Providence. 
“Een a judgment, making way for th 
Seems in ena eo mercy dati: Sawer 4 
“ Cowper: Task, li, 132. 
3. Pardon, forgiveness. 
“T ery your worship’s mercy.”—Shakesp. : Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, i L a 
4, Pity, compassion. 
“They eried the more, saying, Have mer n 
O Lord, thou son of David. —-Mntthow zx aL. SE Sean 
5. Power of acting at pleasure; discretion, 
liberty; unrestrained exercise of will or au- 
thority. 
“The offender’s life lies in the mercy of the duke.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, iv. 1, 
J *(1) To be in mercy : To be under fine, 


“And the said William Kent being solemnly called 
doth not come, nor hath prosecuted hiswrit aforesaid, 
Therefore it is considered, that the same William and 
his pledges of prosecuting, to wit, John Doe and 
Richard Roe, be in mercy for his false complaint.” 
Blackstone : Comment., iii., App. No. L, p. 6 


* (2) To take to mercy: To forgive, on pay- 
ment of a fine or penalty. 


«That they of Ipre shulde pay to the kynge x] thow 
sand pet care his charges DoCayeaAtydens to 
the whiche they of Ipre made no refuse, but were righ 
joyful therof. Thus they of Ipre were taken to mercy. 
—Berners: Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. iii., ch. cecxv: 


(8) Sisters of mercy : [SISTERHOOD]. 

mercy-seat, * merci-seate, s. 

L. Lit. & Jewish Antig.: Heb. NBD (kap- 
poreth); this may be from 22 (kaphar) = te 
cover in the literal sense, or 12> (kipper) = 
to cover figuratively, specially to ccver sin. 
Hence, the Septuagint renders the word 
iAaorprov (hilastérion) = that which is pro- 

itiatory or offered in propitiation; and the 
Vulgate propitiatorium =an atonement, & 
propitiation. The golden covering placed 
upon the ark of the testimony. Whether it 
was the actual lid of that ark, or a tablet 
placed above the lid, is doubtful. Like the 
ark, it was two-and-a-half cubits g feet 9 
inches) long, and one-and-a-half (2 feet 3 
inches) broad, At each end was a cherub, 
the two ai face to face, and covering the 
mercy-seat with their wings. The whole was 
put in the most holy place of the tabernacle, 
and afterwards of the temple (Exod. xxv. 
17-22, xxvi. 34, xxxvii. 6-9, xl. 20; 1 Chron. 
XXViii. 11), On the great day of the Atone- 
ment, Aaron, the high priest, cast incense on 
coal (charcoal) burning in a censer, and the 
cloud of sweet-scented spices which thence 
arose covered the mercy-seat, God, whose 
special dwelling when he visited the place 
was between the cherubims (Psalms Ixxx. 1), 
appearing in the cloud (Lev. xvi. 12, 13). The 
mercy-seat was also sprinkled seven times 
with the blood ofa bullock and a goat, offered as 
a sin-offering (Lev. xvi.15). Jehovah spoke to 
Moses from off the mercy-seat (Num. vii. 89). 


“ And over it the cherubimsof glory shadowing the 
mercy-seat ; of which we canuot now speak particu- 
larly.”—Hebrews ix. 5. 


2. Fig. : In the New Testament the entry of 
the high priest into the most holy place is made 
symbolical of the entry of Christ into heaven, 
to pursue His work of intercession, and of the 
approach of the Christian to God by the blood 
of Jesus (Heb. x. 19-22), whence, in devotional 
language, an approach to the merey-seat 
signifies an approach to God in prayer. 

“ Jesus! where'er thy people meet, 
There they behold thy mercy-seat.” 
Cowper: Olney Aymns, xxvi, 
*mercy-stock, s. <A propitiation. 
“Our Saviour, our Ransom, our 
Mercy-stock.”—Hutchinson : Works, jie Sa 

*mercy-stroke, s. The death-blow, as 

putting an end to pain. 


*mérd, *mard, * mer-da, s. 
from Lat. merda.J] Ordure, dung. 
“Haire o’ th’ head, burnt clouts, chalk, meds, and 
clay.”—Ben Jonson: Alchymist, ii. 3. 
meére, *meér, a. (Lat. merus= pure; O. Fr. 
mier.) 
*1, Pure, unadulterated. 


“Our wine is here mingled with water and with 
myrrh 3 there [in the life to come] it is mere and un- 
mixed."—Jer, Taylor: The Worthy Communicant. 


*2. Genuine, free from admixture, 

“ But now our joys are mere and unmixt; for that 
‘we may do our duty and have our reward at once.”"— 
Bp. Taylor: Rule of Constience. (Epist. Ded.) 

3, Such and no more; this or that alone ; 

&part-from anything else; sole, alone, simple. 

“ He well knew that mere names exercise a Bee 
influence on the public mind.”—Mucaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. 

4, Absolute, unqualified, entire ; in every 

respect, downright. 
“This is mere falsehood.” 


2 Winter's Tale, tit, 
mere-right, s. ee hae 
_ Law; The right of property without posses- 
sion, 
mé6re (1), s. [A.S. mere; cogn. with Dut. meer; 
Icel. marr = the sea; Ger. meer; O. H. Ger. 
mari; Goth, morei ; Russ. mori ; Lith. meris; 
Wel. mér; Gael, & Ir. muir; Lat. mare] A 
lake, a pool, ‘ 


mére (2), *meare, * meer, * meere, s. 
[A.S. mere, gemere; Dut. meer; Icel. merr.} 
A boundary, a border ; a boundary-stone. 

“What mound or steddy mere is offer'd to my sight." 
5 Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 1. 
*mere, * mear, v.t. (MERE (2), s.] To bound, 
to limit, to divide. 
“That brave honour of the Latin: 
Which meared her rule with SE, Byze.” 
Spenser: Ruines of Rome, xxii. 


(Fr. merde, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, cc =6; ey=a; qu= Sew? 


“méred, a. (Merz, a} Entire, sole, only. 
“ At auch a point, 
Yyhen belt to bait the world opposed, be being 
¥ 2 Antony & Cleopatra, iil, 11. 
‘mére’-l¥, *meere-ly, *meer- 
E » ly, ly, 


adv, 
mere, a; -ly.} 3 solely, 
ents thaenontateatgnee: 


{ 

simply. Itse 

and qualifies from everything else. But in so 
— chief or most emphatic reference 
may be made either to that which is included, 
or to that which is excluded. In modern 
English it is always to the latter. In Shak- 
spere’s day the other reference was more 
common, that, namely, to which was in- 
cluded— 

Q) Merely, referring to what Is included 
Tather than what is excluded ; absolutely, en- 
tirely, quite, utterly. 

“Rates Seeds ae ante, 

ia (ack poe Shakes, Hamlet, 1. 2 

only ; for this and nothing more ; 
in this et ge A way, : 
ims ee ene 


amér-Sil-chy ma, s. [Gr. pypva (mérud)=to 
revolve, and éyyvpa (engchuma) = infusion.) 
Bot, : Spherical cellular tissue. Prof. Mor- 
ren makes it a subdivision of Parenchyma. 
Meyer gave the name to tissue with ellipsoidal 
spheroidal cells, More commonly wo 
as Lax Parenchyma. 


“mérey man, s. [Eng. mere (2), s3 and 
man.]~ One who has charge of or points out 
boundaries ; a mearsman. 


o- “a ~ ‘ 


*m 


[ Lat. meretricius 
meretricious (q.v.). 


a. 
Meretricious. 
meretricianamours.” 


‘ mér-8-tri’- cious, a. (Lat. meretricius = 
pertaining toa courtesan, from meretriz (genit. 
Sh cn '6 ieeriema. fan abe = to 
gain, to earn.) 

1. Of or pertaining to courtesans or prosti- 
tutes ; such as is practised by harlots. 


“ Ber deceitfal and meretricious traffick with all the 
ae the world.”"—Sp, Hall: Hard Texts; Isaiah 
2. False ; alluring by false show; worn or 
assumed for show ; tee tawdry, gaudy, 
showy ; extremely bad in taste. 
Tae ah eee gy a = 
No clustering ornaments to clog oe 


mér-3-tri’-cious-l¥, adv. [Eng. meretri- 
cious; -ly.] In a meretricious manner; with 
false show ; tawdrily, gaudily, against good 
taste. 
-6-tri’-cious-néss, s. [Eng. merctri- 
we -ness.} The quality or state of being 
meretricious ; false 4 tawdriness, showi- 


ness. 
* mér-6- a, [Lat. meretricius = mere- 
tricious (q.v.).] Harlot, meretricious, 


A exefone thal thinks 4 mpossible te be an 
mag errours in so holy fathers with their 
mother.”"—Joye + of Daniel, ch. xii. 


mér-ga-nét- od. Lat., from Lat. 
st =a aes ed Gee vata (nétta) = & 


: peculiar 
Anatide, restricted to 
America, from Colombia toChili, Threespecies 
are known: Merganetta armata, M, turneri, 
and M. leucogen Mr. Bridges says of the 
first species, “It swims and dives against the 
flow of the Chilian mountain-torrents with a 
rapidity truly astonishing.” (Proc. Zool, Soc., 
1876, p. 407.) 


mér-ga-nét-ti-ne, s. {Mod. Lat. mer- 
ganctia) ; Lat. fem. pl. oy suff, -ince.)) 
Ornith.: A sub-family of Anatidz. It con- 
tains but a single genus, Merganetta (q.v.). 


mér-gin-i’-nx, 8. pl. (Mod. Lat. mergan- 
atl Lat. fem. pL ere suff. -ine.] 


Ornith.: A sub-family of Anatide erected | 


by Swainson; the Merganser of Leach (MzER- 
GANSER, 1,] 


; péat, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench ; 
ee ae. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cio 


mered—meridian 


mér-giin’-sér, s. [Lat, merg(us) = a diver, 

and anser = a goose.] 

Ornithology : 

1, A genus erected by Leach for his Mer. 
ganser castor, the Mergus merganser of Linneeus. 

2. A popular name for any member of the 
Linngan genus Mergus, especially for Mergus 
merganser, the Goosander (q.v.). 


mérége, v.t. & t. (Let. mergo = to dip.] 
om hcp.” : To sink; ide soi to cause to 
swallowed up or absor Only used fig- 
uratively.) : ony : 


oa nA} rt estate and a less cofnelde and 
meet in one @ same person, without any inter- 
mediate estate, the less is immediately annihilated ; or 
pL is = bem hy sunk or 
be eh a greater.” — < Comment, 


B, Intrans. : To be absorbed or swallowed 
up ; to be lost or sunk, 


tmér-géI’-liis, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin, of Lat, 
mergus (q.v.). ] 
Ornith. ; In some classifications a genus of 
the sub-family Mergine. It contains but one 
species, the Smew, Mergellus(Mergus) albellus. 


meérg-ér, s. [Eng. merg(e); -er.] 
1. Ord, Lang. : One who or that which 
merges. 
2. Law : (See extract). 
“ Merger is the act of law, and is the annihilation of 


one estate in another. Its effect is to consolidate two 
estates, and to conform into one estate. After 


be pk the only subsist: estate continues precise] 
of the same quantity tien of ownershipasit at 
before accession of the estate which is merged. 
Itisa that there 


rule cannot be any 
merger unless there be a remainder or reversion in 
which the particular estate may merge."—AMayhew : On 
Merger, pt. i, ch. i, 


mer-gi-ne, s. pl. [Lat. merg(us); fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith.? A sub-family of Anatide. Prince 
Bonaparte makes it include Mergus albellus, 
erected into a gemera, and Leach’s genus Mer- 
ganser. According to the Brit. Mus. Cat. 
(Gray) it comprises the Linnean genus Mer- 
ganser, and Mergellus (q.v.). 


mér-gu-liis, s. [Mod. Lat. dimin. of Lat. 
mergus (q.V.).] 

Ornith.: A genus of Anatide, erected by 
Vieillot for the reception of Mergulus melano- 
leucos, the Little Auk (q.v.). Bill shorter than 
the head, thick, broader than high at base, 
upper mandible indistinctly grooved, tips of 
both notched; commissure arched ; nostrils 
lateral, round, at base of bill ; legs, short and 
abdominal ; three webbed toes; wings and 
tail short. 


mér’-giis, s. (Lat. =a diver, a water-fowl; 
mergo = to dip, to plunge into.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of natatorial birds, family 
Anatide. Bill about as long as the head, 
slender, rather are ; base large ; mandibles 
serrated, point of upper curved; nostrils 
lateral ; legs short ; three toes in front webbed, 
hind toe with ww lobe ; wings of moderate 
size, first and second quill feathers nearly 
equal in length. Wallace (Geog. Dist. Animals, 
li. 364) defines the ae of the genus in space 
as: Palearctic and Nearctic regions, Brazil, 
and the Auckland Islands. Mergus albelius is 
the Smew, M. cucullatus the Hooded Mergan- 
ser, M. serrator the Red-breasted Merganser, 
and M. merganser the Goosander. (Yarrell.) 


mér-i-in’-dra, s. (Gr. pepis (meris)=a 

“+ a division, and avyyjp (anér), genit. avdpds 
i ros) = & man, a stamen.]) 

Bot.: The typical genus of the family 
Meriandride (q.v.). Meriandra bengalensis aud 
M., strobilifera are carminative and antispas- 
modic, An infusion of the leaves is given in 
India in aphthe and sore throat. 


mér-i-un’-dri-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat, meri- 
andr(a); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. ~ider,] 


Bot.: A family of Labiates, tribe Menthex, 


mér-i-a’-ni-a, s. (Named after Mame. Merian, 
who wrote on the insects of Suriuam,] 

Bot.: Jamaica Rose; a genus of Melas- 
tomace, tribe Melastomer. Meriania leucan- 
tha is the White-flowered, and M. purpurea 
the Purple-flowered Jamaica Rose, 


mér-i-carp, s. [Gr. pepés (meris) =a part, 
and Kapmos (karpos) = fruit.] 
Botany: 
J, The name given by De Candolle to the 
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half of a cremocarp, t.¢., of an umbelliferous 
fruit. Mericarps are indehiscent. 

2. The distinct co into which a cruci- 
ferous siliqua or silicula splits, 


mé6-rid/-i-an, a. & s, (Fr. méridien, from Lat. 

meridianus = pertaining to mid-day ; meridies 
(for medidies) = oe medius = middle, 
and dies = a day; Ital. & Sp. meridiano.] 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Of or pertaining to mid-day or the meri- 

an; noon-day, 


“And bid a dawning sky displa: 
The blaze of a menilan yt 
Cowper: Poetical Kpistie to Lady Austen. 


(2) Of or pertaining to the magnetic meridian. 
2. Figuratively : 


() Pertaining to or at the highest point or 
culmination ; pertaining to the ge or period 
of highest splendour ; as, ‘lan glory. 

* (2) Complete, thorough. 


“Out of the mouth of a meridian villain.”"—WNorth: 
Examen, p. 186, 


II. Geol. : Noon-day ; in allusion to the 
mid-day date of the strata to which it is a 
plied. A term appropriated to certain middle 
formations of the Appalachian Palzozoic sys- 

.tem, which are called in the New York Survey, 
the Oriskany Sandstone, and which appear to 
be on the horizon of the Lower Ludlow rocks 
of England, The greatest thickness of this 
sandstone is less than 200 feet. Its distinctive 
fossils are large brachiopodous bivalves. (Prof. 
H. D. Rogers: Geology of Pennsylvania.) 

B, As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) Mid-day ; noon-day. 

(2) In the same sense as IT, 2, 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The highest point ; the culmination ; the 
point or period of highest splendour. 

“ From that full meridian of my glory 


I haste now to my setting, 
Shakesp. i Henry VIII, iL 2% 


* (2) The special circumstances, require- 
ments, conditions, or capabilities of: as of a 
country, a district, a sphere of life, &c, 

“ All other knowledge merely serves the concerns of 
this life, and is fitted to the meridian thereof.”— Hale’ 
Orig. of Mankind, 

IL. Technically: 

1, Astron. : [Celestial Meridian}. 

2. Geog. : (Terrestrial Meridian]. 

(1) Celestial Meridian: The great circle 
marked out on the sphere by the prolongation 
of the terrestrial meridian passing through the 
spot where the observer stands, If, as is appa- 
rently the case, the earth be at rest, then the ce- 
lestial meridian becomes a fixed circle, across 
which all the stars in their diurnal courses 
from East to West. If, as is really the case, 
the stars are at rest, and the earth rotate, 
then the spectator’s meridian sweeps daily 
across the plane from West to East. 

(2) Firstmeridian : That meridian from which 
all others are reckoned, counting eastward or 
westward, and from which also longitudes 
are reckoned. 

(3) Magnetic-Meridian : [Maonettc]. 

(4) Meridian altitude of the sun or ofa star: 
Its altitude when on the meridian of the 
place where it is observed. 

(5) Meridian distance of a point : The distance 
from the point to some assumed meridian, 
generally the one drawn through the extreme 
east or west point of the survey. 

(6) Meridian line on a dial ; The same as the 
twelve o'clock hour-line, 

(7) Meridian of a globe: The brazen circle 
in which it turns and by which itis seed? 
also meridian-lines drawn on the globe itself, 
generally at a distance of 15°, 

(8) Terrestrial meridian : The terrestrial me- 
ridian of any place on the earth’s surface is a 
great circle passing through the two poles 
and the place. 

meridian-circle, s. 

1. A transit instrument with a graduated 
cirele securely fastened at right angles to the 
horizontal axis and turning with it. 

2. The altitude circle of a globe. 

meridian-distance, meridional- 
distance, s. [Derarrure, s., Il. 2.] 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
us, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -die, ic. = bel, del. 
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meridian-line, s. An arc or part of the 
meridian of a place, terminated each way by 


the horizon. 


meridian-mark, s. A mark placed at 
some miles’ distance from an observatory, 
and due south of the position of the transit- 
instrument, to serve as a means of marking 
the direction of the true south point of the 
horizon. 


mé-rid'-i-on-al, a. & 8. 
meridionalis.} 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the meridian : hence, 

woutherly. 

“The meridional lines stand wider upon one side 
than the other."—Lrowne: Cyrus’ Garden, ch. iv. 

* 2, Having a southerly aspect ; facing the 

south. 

B. As subst. : The south. 

“The meridional (which they of the Ucean_call 
south, and those of the Mediterranean Sea Zezzo 
Giorno) commonly is rainy and boisterous.”—Boyle * 
Works, ii. 611. 

meridional-are, s. An arc of the earth, 

measured along the meridian, with the view 
of ascertaining the length of a degree in 
different latitudes, and thence calculating the 
exact form of the earth. [ARc, OBLATE.] 


meridional-distance, s. [MERIDIAN 
Distance.) 


meridional-parts, s. pl. Parts of the 
projected meridian, according to Mercator’s 
system, corresponding to each minute of 
latitude, from the equator up to some fixed 
limit, usually 80°. 


cer i Sanna 8. [Eng. meridional ; 
~ity. 
1, The state of being on the meridian. 
2. Position in the south; aspect towards 
the south. 


mé-rid’-i-d-nal-ly, adv. [Eng, meridional ; 
-ly.) In the direction of the meridian; in a 
line north and south. 

“The Jews, not willing to lie as their temple stood, 
do place their bed from north to south, and delight to 
sleep ER ESD TRE Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., 

*mér’-ils, s. [0. Fr. merel =a counter; Fr. 
mérelle, marelle = hop-scotch.] A game played 
with counters or pegs: called also five-penny, 
or nine men’s morris, 


(Fr., from Lat. 


* mér-i-mént, s. [MERRIMENT.] 


me-rf’-no, a. & s. [Sp. = (a.) moving or roam- 
ing from pasture to pasture, (s.) an inspector 
of pastures, from Low Lat. majorinus=a 
major-domo, a steward of a household.] 

A. As adjective : 

1, Denoting a variety of sheep from Spain, 
or their wool. 

2. Made of the wool of the merino sheep. 

B, As substantive : 

1. Zool. ; A Spanish breed of the domestic 
sheep (Ovis aries). It is extremely important 
commercially, on account of the excellence 
of its wool, which is close-set, soft, spirally 
twisted, and short. There are large flocks in 
Germany, and it is extensively bred in the 
United States and Australia, being the leading 
breed in these countries. The animal is small, 
flat-sided, and long-legged. The males are 
horned. The face, ears, and legs are dark, 
the forehead woolly, and the skin of the 
throat lax. 


2. Fabric: A fine French woollen material, 
80 named as being made from the wool of the 
merino sheep. It is a lady’s dress goods, all 
wool, and twilled on both sides, 


merino-sheep, s. [Mertno, B. 1.] 


mér-i-o'-nég, s. [A proper name occurring 
in Homer.) 
Zool. : Cuvier and Illiger’s name for the 
genus Jaculus, for which Dr. Coues has pro- 
posed Zapus (q.v.). 


mér-is-m&t’-ic, ‘a. [Gr. pépropa (merisma), 
genit. wepurpatds (merismatos) =a part, and 
Eng., &c. suff. -ic.] 
Bot. : Separating by the formation of internal 
partitions, as often occurs in cellular tissue. 


meér’-it, * mer-ite, >. (Fr. mérite, from Lat. 
merituin = that which is deserved; neut. sing. 
of meritus, pa. par. of mereor = to deserve ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. merito.] 


meridional—mermaid 


*1, The quality of deserving, whether well 
or ill ; desert of good or evil. 

2. The quality of deserving well; excel- 
lence deserving honour or reward; desert, 
worth, worthiness. 

“Therefore yeue it whole and quite, 
‘And thou shalt haue the more merite.” 
Romaumt of the Rose. 

3. That which is deserved, earned, or 
merited; a reward, return, or recompense 
earned or merited; deserts. 

“ All power 
T give thee; reign for ever, and assume 
Thy merits.” Milton: P. L., iii. 819. 

4, (Pl.) The essential circumstances of a 
case or matter, without reference to extra- 
neous matters; the rights and wrongs of a 
case ; as, To decide a case on its merits. 


* merit-monger, s. One who supports 
the doctrine of human merit as entitled to 
reward, or who depends upon merit for salva- 
tion. 

“Like as these merit-mongers doe, which esteeme 


themselves after their merits.”—Latimer : Ser. 11I. on 
the Lord's Prayer. 


mérit, * mer-yt, vt. & «4. [Fr. mériter, 
from mérite = merit (q.v.); Sp. meritar ; Ital. 
meritare; Lat. merito, frequent. of mereor = 
to deserve.] 

A. Transitive: 

*1, To deserve, whether good or ill; to 
earn ; to be entitled to receive ; to incur. 

2. To deserve, as a reward; to earn, to 
have a right to claim, to have a just title or 
claim to. 

“Those best can bear reproof who merit praise.” 

Pope: Essay on Criticism, 583 

* 3. To reward. 

“The king will merit it with gifts.” Chapman. 

B. Intrans.: To acquire merit, to become 
deserving. 


“* And yet he bode them do it, and they were bounde 
to obay, and meryted and deserued by their obedience.” 
—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 496. 


* mér’-it-a-ble, a. [Eng. merit; -able.] De- 
serving of reward ; meritorious, 


“The people generally are very acceptive, and apt to 
applaud any meritable work.”"—Ben Jonson, Case is 
Altered, ii. 4. 


mér’-it-éd, pa. par. & a. 


+ mér-it-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. merited; -ly.] 
In accordance with merit or deserts; de- 
servedly, worthily. 


“A pleasant little town, once esteemed for its 
deliciousness, but now much more and more meritedly 
famous for its ruin.”—Boyle; Works, i. 23. 


[MerIz, ¥v.] 


* mér’-it-ér, s. (Eng. merit, v.3 -er.] One 
who deserves or merits. (Rogers: Naaman 
the Syrian, p. 341.) 


méyr-i-thal, mér-i-thal’-liis,s. (Gr. nep‘s 
(meris)=a part, and @aAdAés (thallos) =a young 
shoot. ] 
Bot. : The name given by Du Petit Thomass 
to an internode. 


* mer-it-or-ie, a. [Merritory.] 


mér-i-tor’-i-olls, a. [Lat. meritorius, from 
meritus = deserved ; Fr, méritoire; Ital. & Sp. 
meritorio.] 

1. Deserving of reward or recompence, re- 
turn or notice; possessing merit; high in 
descent. 

*2, Earning money; prostitute, hireling, 
mercenary. ~ 


mér-j-tor’-i-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. meritori- 
ous; -ly.) In a meritorious manner ; so as to 
deserve reward. 


“They did well and meritoriously in those very 
things.” South ¢ Sermons, vol, iv., ay a 


mér-i-tor’-i_otis-néss, s. [Eng. meritori- 
ous; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
meritorious; the state of deserving well; 
merit, worthiness, desert, 
“There was a full persuasion of the high meritori. 
¢ Sermons, 


ousness of what they did.”—South vol, ii., 
ser, 12. 


*mér-i-tor-y, * mer-i-tor-ie, a, 
meritorius = meritorious (q.v.). ] 
ous ; deserving of reward, 


“ How meritory is thilke dede 
Of charitee to clothe and fede 
The poore folke.” Gower: 0. A, (Prol.) 


* mér’-i-t6t, * mer-y-tot-yr, s. [Eng. 
merry, and totter.) A swing; a rope on which 
to walk or dance, 


“A Merytotyr; oscillum, petawrus.”—Cathol. An- 
glicum, 


{Lat. 
Meritori- 
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*mérk, s. [Mark, s.] An old Scottish coin 
of eke value i3td. sterling, or 13s. 4d. 
Scotch. 


*merke, s. 


*mérke, * mirke, a. _[A.8. mure, myrce, 
murce; cel. myrkr; Dan. & Sw. mork.} 
Murky, dark, gloomy. {Murxy.] 

“The merke dale.” Piers Plowman, bk. 1. L 


mér’-kin, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps a 
dimin, from O. Fr. mergue = a tuft.] 
*1, A wig; a piece of false hair. 
2. A mop for cleaning cannon. 


} mér-lan’-gus, s. [Latinised from Fr mer- 
lan = a whiting.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Gadide, erected for 
the reception of fishes having the generic 
character of Gadus, with the exception that 
there is no barbel on the chin. In this 
nomenclature the Whiting is Merlangus vul- 
garis; Couch’s Whiting, M. albus; the Coal- 
fish, M. carbonarius, and the Pollack, M. 
pollachius. [Gapvus.] 


*meérle, s. [Fr., from Lat. merula; Ital 
merla.] The blackbird (q.v.). 
“To walke and take the dewe by it was day, 
And heare the merle and mavise many one.” 
Chaucer ; Complaint of Creseide. 
mér’-lin, * mér’-li-on, s. [O. Fr. emerillon, 
esmerillon ; cf. Ital. smeriglione ; Sp. esmerejon 
=a merlin. Diez considers all formed from 
Lat. merula. (Skeat.).] 

Ornith. : Falco esalon (Linn.), the smallest 
of the British falcons, averaging only from ten 
to twelve inches in length, according to sex. 
The plumage of old males is blue-gray on 
head, back, and wing-covers; cheeks and 
back of neck reddish-brown; tail-feathers 
bluish-gray, with slight indications of three 
dark bands, tips white ; under-surface rufous, 
with brown patches ; bill bluish horn-colour ; 
cere, legs, and toes yellow; claws black. The 
females and young birds are of a more uniform 
brown. It breeds in Scotland, the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands, and in Northumberland. 


mér’-ling, s. [Fr. merlan =a whiting.] 
Ichthy. : Merlangus vulgaris, the whiting. 


*mér’-li-on, 
s. [MERLIN.] 


[Mark, s.] 


mér’-16n, s. 
[Fr. merlan; 
Ital. merlo, 
from Lat. 
*merulus, 
dimin. of 
* meerus (for §£ 
MUTUS) =a = 
wall.) : 

Fort.: The 
solid part of 
an embat- 
tled parapet, between two embrasures, either 
in masonry or earthwork. 


“The merlons and embrasures with which the main 
penuen of the building was furnished.”—Archeologia, 
x) : 


MERLON. 


mér-liic”-¢i-iis, mér-li/-¢i-iis, s. [Mod 
Lat., from Ital. merluzzo < a hake. ] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Gadide ; body elongate, 
scales minute, separate caudal, two dorsals, 
and one anal; ventrals, of seven rays, well 
developed. Teeth in jaws and on vomer in 
double or triple series. Two species are 
known : Merluccius vulgaris, the Hake (q.v.), 
and M. gayi, from the Straits of Magellan, on 
the coast of Chili; less common on New 
Zealand coast. The vertebral column is 
singularly modified to form a strong roof for 
the alr-bladder. (Giinther.) 


mér-li’-¢i-iis, s. [Mrrtvccrus.] 


mer’-maid, * mere -maide, * mere - 
maid-en, *mer-maid-en,s [A.S. 
mere =a lake, a mere; megd=amaid.} A 
fabulous marine creature, having the upper 
half like a woman and the lower like a fish ; 
a sea-nymph with a fish’s tail. 
“And as for the meremaides called Nereides, it is 
no fabulous tale that goeth of them: for looke how 


painters draw them, so they are indeed,”—P, G 
Plinie, bk. ix., ch. V. 4 ay Bt pete 


mermaid’s-glove, s. 


Zool.: Halichondria palmata, the largest of 
the British Sponges, sometimes attaining a 
height of two feet. Its popular name has 


Cita. Pits Giwreminittad agache. @aian ence 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, #, ce =6€; ey=a; qu=kw. 


reference to its form, which bears a remote | mér-d-stdm’-a-ta, s. pe 


wou to a glove with extended fingers. 
mermaid’s-head, s. 
Zool.: A sea-urchin, S: ngus 
common on the British coestas ptr 
mermaid’s- purses, A ar 
mame for the capone ° paren 
Scylliid. Called also Sea-purses. 


“These cases are juently found on the 
and are called merma Ip arase, he Parrett Bitioh 


*mér’— s. [A.S. mere=a mere, a lake, 
— Eng. we The male Re Ae 
merma’ -V.); @ Sea-man, WI C) 
of a fish instead legs, 


mér’-mis, s. (Gr. éputs (mermis)=a cord, a 
string.) 


8. pl. 
f the 


Zool. : A nematoid genus of worms, some of | 


the species of which are parasitic in insects. 
Mermis nigrescens emigrates en masse out of 
insects in hot weather, and being found on 
the ground in t numbers give rise to the 
pop belief that there has been a shower 
of worms, The larve of M. albicans especially 
resort to caterpillars, to the larve of other 
insects, or even to a mollusc, Succinea am- 


mér-d- 8. [Gr. pépos (meros)=a 
and BAagrés )=a sprout, shoot, sucker. ] 
Biol. ? An oyum only a portion of which is 
directly germinal, [MEROBLASTIC.] 
nér-6-blis-tic, a. (Eng. meroblast ; -ic.] 
A term applied to the ova of oviparous 
animals, in which the yolk is chiefly nutritive 
and in a small part only formative. 


by as ind 
that a part only of the yolk Je directly or ri- 
ment.”"—Quain: Anatomy (1382), ii. 732. 
mér’-6-géle, s. [Gr. pnpés (méros) = the 
thigh, and «Ay (kélé) = a tumour.) 
Surg.: Hernia of the thigh; protrusion of 
the, intestines at the upper part of the thigh. 


ae s. [Lat., from Gr, Mepérn (Mer- 

1, Astron.: The smallest and least bright 
of the Pleiades. 

2. Class.. Mythol. : One of the Pleiades, who 
were regarded as daughters of Atlas. Of all 
her sisters she alone failed to captivate the 
affections of a celestial deity, and married a 
mortal. On this account the star into which 
she was at last transformed was less bright 
than the others. [1.] [Myru.] 

mé-roép-i-dz,s. pl. [Lat., &c. merop(s), fem. 
pl. adj. suff, -ide.] 

Ornith. : Bee-eaters, a family of insessorial 

icarian birds, of which Merops is the type. 

‘ir range in space is over the Paiartic, 
Ethiopian, Oriental, and Australian sub- 
regions. Five genera are known, all recent. 


mé-rép’-i-dan, a. & 3, [Mod. Lat. meropi- 
d(e); Eng. adj. suff. -an.] 
Ornithology : 
A, As adj.: Of or ene the family 
Meropide : as, of meropidan affinities, 
B, As subst.: A bird of the family Meropi- 
de (q.V.). 
mér-dps, s. [Lat., from Gr. pépow (merops) 
= ae apiaster, the typical species of the 
genus.) 
Ornith.: The ical genus of the family 
Meropide, The bill moderate or long, arched, 
acuminate, margins entire; tongue narrow, 


horny at a ; tarsi short; tibies denuded 
above the heel; wings long, tail with two 
middle feathers elonga Twenty-one species 


are known. Merops apiaster is common in the 
south of Europe and in Africa, and is an occa- 
sional visitant to Britain. The back is red- 
brown, the throat yellow with a black margin, 
breast and be greenish-blue. It feeds on 
insects, especially wasps and bees, which it 
captures on the wing, like swallows. 


*mér-or-gan-i-za’-tion, s. [Gr. pépos 
= , and Eng. ization (q.v. 

ee a 

eae mér~-iis, s. [Gr. uépos (meros) =a 


Arch.: The plain surface between the 
ehannels of a triglyph. 


boil, ; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
Calin S cack, -tion, Nba Sates -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, 


merman—merula 


Gr (néres) oth ight Lat., from 
~ 06) = = 
piston, mh igh, and ordua (stoma) 


Zool.: A legion of Crustacea; the indivi- 
duals are often of gigantic size. The mouth 
is furnished with mandibles and maxille, the 
terminations of which become walking or 
swimming feet, and organs of prehension. It 
contains one recent order, Xiphosura (King- 
crabs or Horseshoe crabs), and one extinct, 
Eurypterida, 


Mér-d-vin’-gi-an, a, &s. (From Low Lat. 
Merovius = Mer-wig = the great warrior, who 
founded the dynasty in the early part of the 
fifth century.) 

A, As adjective : 

1. A term applied to the earliest dynasty of 
French kings. It was succeeded by the Car- 
lovingian dynasty in 752. 

2. A term pevine to the written characters 
of French MSS. of the Merovingian period. 

B, As subst.: A sovereign of the Merovin- 
gian dynasty. 


mé-rdx’-éne, s. (Gr. jxepds (meros) = part, 
and fevds (xenos) = a stranger.) 
Min,: The name was originally given by 
Breithaupt to the mica (q.v.), from Monte 
sees wae was found in brilliant crystals 
and with numerous planes. It was considered 
to be uniaxial and rhombohedral in crystalli- 
zation, and referred to the species biotite 
q.v.). Tschermak retains the name for the 
esuvian magnesian mica, and refers it to a 
group in which the optic axial plane is pa- 
rallel to the plane of symmetry. He shows 
also that this mica, in common with all the 
others, is monoclinic in crystallization. 


*mér-ri-fy, * mér-ry-fy, v.t. (Eng. merry ; 
vy.) To make merry ; to amuse. 
Sty merryfied us all."—Mdme. D'Arbdlay;: Diary, 
mér-ri-ly, *mer-e-ly, *meri-ly, adv. 
{Eng. merry; -ly.] Ina merry manner; with 
irth or merriment; gaily, mirthfully. 
“ Merrily sang the birds, and the tender voices of 
women,” Longfeliow; Miles Standish, v. 
*mér’-ri-make,*mer-ry-make,s. (Eng. 
merry, and make.) 
1, A meeting for mirth and amusement; a 
merry-making. 5 
“ We'll have feasts, 
And funerals also, merrymakes and wars.” 
E. B. Browning ; Drama of Exile, 
2. Mirth, sport, jest. 
“ her gi a toy, . 
snd yoentinn botincin ot ecient Otorymneten 
Spenser: F. @., I. vi 21, 
*mér’-ri-make, v.i. [Merrmmakg, s.] To 
make merry; to be merry and mirthful; to 
feast. 


mér-ri-mént, s. [Eng. merry ; -ment.] Mirth- 
ful gaiety, mirth, frolic, amusement, merriness, 
“Strange modes of merriment the hours consume,” 
Byron: Childe Harold, i, 46, 
mér -ri-néss, *mer-y-nesse, s. [Eng. 
merry ; ~ness.) The aoality or state of being 
merry ; mirth, gaiety, merriment. 

“Well, sir, be it as the style shall give us cause to 
climb in the merriness.”—Love's Labour's Lost, |. 1. 
*mér-ry, s. (Fr. merise=the wild cherry. 
A pseudo singular form ; cf. cherry, from cerise, 

pea, from pease, &c.) The wild red-cherry. 


mér’-ry, * mer-ie, *mer-y, * mir-ie, 
*mir-y, *mur-ie, *mur-y, *myr-ie, 
*myr-y, 4. [A.S. merg = merry ; Ir. & Gael. 
mear = merry ; Gael. mir = to sport, to play, 
mire = play, mirth, mireajach = merry.) 
1, Pleasant, gay, delightful, cheerful, cheer- 
ing. 
“Let 


England proudly rear 
Her bh roses, bo 


ht so dear.” 
tt: Rokeby, v. 18. 


2. Full of mirth; loudly cheerful; gay of 
heart ; jovial, mirthful. 


“Had I been merry, I might have been censured as 
ae low. "— Goldsmith : The Bee, i. (Introd). 


3. Cansing or accompanied by mirth or 
merriment; mirthful, sportive, laughable, 
gay : as, a merry jest. 

4, Indicating or expressive of mirth or 
merriment ; gay. 


“When thy merry 8 draw near,” 
, tere draw ee : Spring. 


*5, Full of gibes or sneers ; sarcastic. 
* 6, Prosperous, favourable. 


ae feeble barke awhile may stay, 
Ti mery wd and weather call her hens away.” 
Spenser: F.Q., 1. xii. 1. 
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“I To make merry : 
1. To feast with mirth, 
“And they that dwell upon the earth shall rejoice 
over them, and make merry.” —ev. xi, 18. 
2. To indulge in hilarity ; to laugh : as, To 
make merry at a person's mistakes, 


merry-andrew, s. A buffoon, a zany, 
one who makes sport for others. The term ia 
said to be derived from Andrew Boorde or 
Borde, physician to Henry VIII., who, in 
order to instruct the people, used to address 
them at fairs and other crowded places in an 
eccentric and amusing manner, 

“Th' Italian merry-andrews took their place, 

And quite debauch’d the Stage with : “¢ 
Dryden; Epi te the Calera Cate 

merry-dancers, s. pl. The Aurora Bo- 
realis or northern lights: so called from their 
never-ceasing motion, 


*merry-go-down, s. Strong ale. 


merry-go-round, s. A machine con- 
sisting of a number of wooden horses and 
little carriages, made to revolve ina circular 
frame by machinery, on which children are 
treated to a ride. 


“They took a gentle form of equestrian exercise 
upon the wooden horses of the merry-go-rownd.”"— 
Daily Telegraph, March 30, 1885. 

*merry-go-sorry, s. 

laughing and crying. 

“The Indie with a merrie-go-sorrie,"—Breton: For- 
tunes of Two Princes, p. 25. 

merry-guilt, s. 

made in Assam. 

merry-hearted, «a. 

mirthful, gay. 

“The new wine mourneth, the vine languisheth, all 
the merry-hearted do sigh." —Isaiah xxiv. 7. 


merry-make, v.i. [MeRRImMAKE, v.] 


merry-making, a. & s. 
A, As adj.: Making merry ; jovial. 
ae His talents lending to exalt the freaks 
og Wonca eae Excursion, bk. vi. 
B. As subst.: Merriment, gaiety, merry 
sports, 
“Is this a place for mirth and cheer— 


Can merry-making enter here? 
Wordsworth : Matron of Jedburgh 


A merry-andrew; @ 


A mixture of 


A kind of cotton fabric 


Merry in heart; 


* me 
buffoon. 


merry-meeting, s. A meeting or party 
for merry-making ; a feast, a festival. 


merry-thought, s. The furcula orforked 
bone of a fowl’s breast, which is used in sport 
by unmarried persons, each taking hold of 
and pulling at one of the forks, the possession 
of the longest piece when broken being an 
omen of an early marriage to the one who 
gets it. 


~ Let him not be breaking merry-thoughts under the 
table with my cousin.”—£chard; Plautus. 


*mér ry, v.t. [Merry, a.] To make merry; 
to delight. 


“Though pleasure merries the senses for a while."— 
Feltham: Resolves, p. 44. 


*mér-sion, s. (Lat. mersio, from mersus, 
pa. par. of mergo= to dip.) [Merer.] The 
act of dipping or plunging under water ; im- 
mersion, 


“The merston also in water, and the emersion thence 
doth figure our death to the former, aud receiving to a 
new life.”—Sarrow: Of Ba: 


rry-man, s. 


mér-tén’-si-a, s. [Named after F. ©. Mer- 
tens, a German botanist and Professor of 
Medicine at Bremen.] 

Botany : 

1, Smooth Gromwell: a genus of Boragina- 
cew, tribe Lithospermes. Calyx, five-parted ; 
corolla, regular, funnel-shaped ; stamens pro- 
truded beyond the tube ; filaments, elongated ; 
fruit, sub-drupaceous. Twenty species are 
known. They are from the North Temperate 
and Arctic Zones, being adapted to a low tem- 
perature, 

2. A genus of Polypodiacer, tribe Gleich- 
ene, The Brazilian negroes make paper from 
the stalks of Mertensia dichotoma, 


Mér’-fi,s. [Sansc.] 
Hindoo Mythol.: A mountain at the North 
Pole, supposed, like the Greek Olympus, to be 
the abode of the gods. (Prof. K. M. Banerjea.) 


mér’-u-la, s. (Lat. =a black bird.) 
Ornith. ; In some classifications, a genus of 
birds, having as its type the Blackbird, which 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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is then called Merula vulgaris, the name 
given it by Ray. It is now more commonly 
named, after the example of Linneus, Turdus 
Merula. [BLACKBIRD, TURDUS.] 


més-rii’-li-da, s. pl. (Lat. merul(a); fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ornith.: Thrushes. A family of Insessores 
(perching-birds) in the classifications of Vi- 
gors, Swainson, Yarrell, &c. Swainson divi- 
ded it into the sub-families Brachypodinz 
(Short-footed Thrushes), Myotherine (Ant- 
thrushes), Meruline (True Thrushes), Cratero- 
podine (Babblers), and Oreolinese (Orioles). 
The family Merulidee is now more commonly 
called Turdide (q.v.), [MERULA.] 


mér-u-li-na, s. [Lat. meru(a)=a black- 
bird ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith.: According to Swainson, a sub- 
family of Merulide (Thrushes). The wings 
are more lengthened than in the other Meru- 
lide and pointed ; the bill notched at the tip, 
but not hooked over the lower mandible ; the 
feet adapted both for perching and walking. 


mé-rii-li-tis, s. [Generally derived from 
merulu =a blackbird, from the blackness of 
some species; but Paxton considers it an 
alteration from Mod. Lat. metulius = an older 
name of the genus, from Lat. meta =a goal.) 

Bot.: A genus of Fungals, sub-order Poly- 
porei (Lindley) of the pore-bearing Hymeno- 
mycetes (Berkeley). It has a soft, waxy 
hymenium, which forms porous, reticulate, 
or sinuous toothed depressions. Merulius 
lacrymans and M. vastator are two of the 
parasitical fungi which produce dry rot (q.v.). 


mér’-iis, s. (MERos.] 

*mer-vaille, s. & v. 

*mer-vail-ous, * mer-vel-ous, a. 
VELLOUS.] 

*mer-y, a. [MERRY, a.] 

meér-y-chip’-piis, s. (Gr. pnpvedtw (méru- 
kazo) = to chew the cud, and immos (hippos) = 
a horse.] 


Paleont.: A genus of fossil Equide, related 
to the European Hippotherium, from the Plio- 
cene of North America. 


(MaRVEL.] 


{Mar- 


mér-¥-cho-choe'-ris, s. (Gr. wnovedsw (mé- 
rukazd) = to chew the cud, and xotpos (choiros) 
= a swine.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Oreodontide (q.v.), 
from the Miocene of North America. 


mér’-y-chis, mér-y-chy-is, s (Gr. 
pypukdso (mérukaz0) = to chew the cud, and 
ds (hus) = a swine.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Oreodontide (q.v.), 
from the Pliocene of North America. 


mér-y-co'-diis, s. (Gr. enpuKdge (méerulazd) 
= to chew the cud, and odovs (odous) = a 
t oth.) 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil Cervide, from 
the Pliocene of Oregon. It indicates a tran- 
sition between the Cainel and the Deer, 


mér-Y-co-pot’-a-miis, s. [Gr. pnpuxddw 
(mérukaz6) = to chew the cud, and motayds 
' (potamos) = a river.} 

Paleont. : A genus of fossil Hippopotamide, 
from the Siwalik Hills. According to Dr. 
Falconer it connects Hippopotamus with An- 
thracotherium (q.v.). 


mér-y-co-thér-i-tim, s. (Gr. pypundtw 
tease = to chew the cud, and @ypiov 
thérion) += a wild animal.] 
Paleom. : A genus of Camelide, founded on 
molar teeth from the Drift-deposits of Siberia 
Nicholson). Its true position is doubtful. 
allace (Geog. Distrib. Animals, ii. 217) says, 
“supposed to belong to this family” (the 
Camelide), 


*me-ryd-y-on-al, a. [MERIDIONAL.] 
més., pref. [Messo-.] 


mé'’-sa, s. [Sp., from Lat. mensa =a table.] 
A high plane or table-land ; more especially a 
table-land of small extent rising abruptly from 
a surrounding plain; a term frequently used 
in that part of the United States bordering on 
Mexico. (Bartlett.) 


més-a-con’-ic, a. (Pref. mes-, and Eng, 
acon(it)ic.] (See the compound.) 


merulide—mesh 


mesaconic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CsHg04=C3H4(CO*OH)o. Citracartic 
acid. A dibasic acid, isomeric with itaconic 
acid, obtained by boiling a weak solution of 
citraconic acid with a sixth of its volume of 
nitric acid. It crystallizes in fine, shining 
needles, slightly soluble in cold water, but 
very soluble in boiling water, in alcohol, and 
inether. It melts at 208° to a clear liquid, 
which solidifies, on cooling, to a crystalline 
mass. By dry distillation it splits up into 
citraconic anhydride and water, The salts of 
mesaconic acid have the formule C5H4M204 
and Cs5HsMO4, and are nearly all crystalliz- 
able. 


mesaconic-ether, s. 

Chem. ¢ C9Hy404=C5H4(CoH5)204. Acolour- 
less, mobile liquid, prepared by distilling a 
mixture of mesaconic-acid, sulphuric acid, 
and alcohol. It has an agreeable fruity odour, 
but a bitter taste, and distils at 220° without 
alteration. Its density is 1:043,and it is not 
attacked by ammonia. 


més’-ad, adv. Ina mesal direction. 


més’-al, a. Of or pertaining to the meson of 
the body. 


mes-al-li-ance, s. [M1saLLiaNnce.] 


més-a-ra-ic, * més-a-ra’-ick, a. & s. (Gr. 
pecdpooy (mesaraion) = the mesentery: pref. 
meso-, and Gr. aparé (araia) = the flank, the 
belly.] 
A, As adj.: Mesenteric ; of or belonging to 
the mesentery. [OMPHALO-MESARAIC.] 
B. As subst. : [Mzsentery, I. 1]. 


Més-av’-tin, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 
Astron. : A double star y Arietis, between 
the fourth and the fifth magnitude, It is 
situated near one horn of the Kam. 


mé-sat-i-¢é-phal’-ic, a. [Gr. peodros 
(mesatios) = middle, and xepady (kephalé) = 
_ the head.] 
Anthrop.: A term applied to skulls, having 
an index of breadth ranging from 75 to 85. 
[Naso-malar Angle.] 


més’-cal, s. [Sp.] A strong intoxicating 
spirit, distilled from pulque, the fermented 
juice of the Agave americana of Mexico. 


mesdames (pron. mé-dam’), s. pl. [Ma- 
DAME. ] 


*mese, s. [MEss.] " 
+mé-seéms’, impers. v. (Prop. = it seems to 
Lak It appears to me; it seems to me; I 
Ink. 


*mes-el, s. [MEASEL.] 


* mes-el-rie, s. (Mid. Eng. mesel =a leper; 
rie = -ry.] Leprosy. 


més-ém-br¥-a-¢b-se, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
mesembry(anthemum); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-acec, | 
Bot. : Ficoids ; an order of perigynous exo- 
gens, alliance Ficoidales. It consists of suc- 
culent shrubs or herbs, with opposite simple 
leaves. The flowers are terminal, though so 
short-stalked as to appear lateral, they are 
showy, and generally open under the influence 
of sunshine, closing on its departure. Petals 
in manyrows. Stamensindefinite in number; 
ovary inferior or néarly superior, many or one- 
celled. Stigmas numerous, distinct; ovules 
indefinite, attached to a central placenta. 
Fruit capsular, surrounded by the fles!ry calyx 
opening in a stellate manner at the apex, or 
splitting at the base. Found chiefly on the 
hot sandy plains of South Africa, A few grow 
in the north of Africa, in the south of Europe, 
in Asia, the Islands of the Pacific, and South 
America. (Lindley.) Known genera, sixteen ; 
species upwards of 400. (Prof. Balfour.) 


més-ém-bry-Ain’-thé-miim, s. [Gr. peo- 
nu Bpta (mesembria) = midday, noon, and av6os 
(anthos) = blossom, flower. So named because 
these plants open only for a short time in the 
middle of the day.] 


Bot. : The typical genus of the order Mesem- 
bryacez (q.v.). It consists of very succulent 
plants, with thick, fleshy leaves and showy 
flowers, with four or five sepals, and many 
narrow petals, generally in severalseries. Mes- 
embryanthemum erystallinum is the Ice-plant 
(q.v.) ; its juice, which is considered diuretic, 


has been prescribed in dropsy and liver com- 
plaints; the plant itself is used in Spain, as 
are M. copticwm and M. nodiflorumin Egypt, as 
a kind of barilla for glass works. The suc- 
culent root of M. edule, the Hottentot’s Fig, 
of Cape Colony, is eaten, as are those of M. 
geniculiflorum ; the seeds are also ground into 
flour. The fruit of M. wquilaterale, Pig-faces 
or Canagong, is eaten in Australia. MM. emar- 
cidum is chewed by the Hottentots like 
tobacco. 


més-én-¢é-phal-ic, a. {Eng., &. mesen- 
cephal(on) ; -ic.] Pertaining to or in any way 
connected with the mesencephalon (q.v.). 


més-én-céph’-a-lon, s. [Pref. mes-, and 
Gr. éyxéhaados (engkephalos) = the brain.] 
Anat.: The middle portion of the brain, 
developing from the original middle vesicle, 
and comprising the corpora quadrigemina and 
crura cerebri, with contracted internal hollow, 
the passage from the third to the fourth ven- 
tricle. (Quain.) 


més-én-tér-ic, * més-én-tér-ick, a. 
[Eng. mesentery) ; -ic; Fr. mésenterique.] Of 
or pertaining to the mesentery. Thus there 
are mesenteric glands, veins, and a plexus. 


mesenteric-disease, s. 

Pathol.: Tabes mesenterica, a tubercular or 
strumous degeneration of the mesenteric- 
glands. It stands to them in the same rela- 
tion as phthisis to the lungs, and, says Dr. 
Tanner, might be called abdominal phthisis. 
It particularly affects infants and young chil- 
dren. The abdomen is swollen, tense, and 
painful; the motions extremely fetid, the rest 
of the body wasted ; the angles of the mouth 
ulcerated ; the lips deep red. It generally 
ends in death. 


mesenteric-glandsg, s. pl. 

Anat.: The glands through which the lym- 
phatic capillaries pass in the folds of the mes- 
entery. 


més-€n-tér’-i-ca, s. (Fem. sing. of Mod. 
Lat. mesentericus = of, belonging to, or resem- 
bling the mesentery.] 


Bot. : The mycelium of certain fungals. 


apr Maal s. [Eng. mesenter(y) ; suff. 
-itis. 
Pathol. ; Inflammation of the mesentery. 


més'-€n-tér-¥, s. [Gr. pecevréprov (mesen- 
terion), weoevtepoy (mesenteron) = the mesen- 
tery: pref. mes-, and Gr. évrepa (entera)= the 
intestines. ] 

I, Anatomy: 

1. Gen. (Pl.): Folds of the peritoneum con- 
necting certain portions of the intestinal 
canal with the posterior wall of the abdomen. 

2. Spec.: The membrane which forms the 
medium of attachment between the small in- 
testines and the abdomen. (Qwen.) It is a 
duplicature or folding of the peritoneum for 
the jejunum and ileum, the mesocwcum, the 
the transverse and sigmoid mesocolon, and the 
mesorectum. 

ITI. Zool. (Pl.): The vertical plates which 
divide the somatic cavity of an Actinia into 
chambers. : 


mésh (1), * mish (1), * maske, s. [A.8. 
maz =a net ; cogn. with Dut. maas = a mesh, 
a net; Icel. moskri =a mesh; Dan. maske ; 
Sw. maska; Ger. masche; Wel. maag, masgh= 
a mesh; Lith. mazgas = a knot ; mugsti (pa. t 
mezgu) = to knot, to net.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The opening or interstice of a net; the 
— or interstice between the threads of 
ane 

“ A curious net, wh 5 
Bearee shone distinguist'd frome th trieiied als.” 
Cambridge ; Scribleriad, vi, 
¢ 2. A net; network. 
“ The painter plays th: 5 

A golden pale dean! beets a 

- (1 ) ni aug oh 3 Merchant of Venice, iii. 2, 

i AD rap, @ snare: as, To be caught 
in the meshes of the law. : ae 

Il. Technically : 


1. Bot. (Pl.): The openings i: 
deat ) penings in any tissue, 


2. Gearing: The engagement of the teeth 
of wheels with each other or with an adjacent 
ehiect, as the rack, in a rack and pinion move- 

en 


5a gaa ATTA as a= Sess emia amg I EEN a nt eh 2 ght 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; ga, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, co 


=€; ey=a; qu=kw. . 


mesh-stick, s, ‘ 

Netting: A flat slat with rounded ends, 
used to form the mesh of nets, the loops 
being made over {t and knotted on its edge. 


mesh-work, s. Network. 
mésh (2), mash (2), s. (Masu.] The grains 


or wash of a brewery; mash. 


sh, * meash, v.t. [Mxsn (1), a] To catch 
in a net or mesh ; to ensnare. 
“ Meashed in the breers, that erst was onely torne.” 
Wyatt: The Louer that fled Loue, &. 


*mésh’-¥, a. [Eng. mesh (1), 8.3 -y.] Formed 
of meshes or ietesex ¢ len re Bis re- 


“ Now with barb’d hook, or meshy they 
From quiet floods torres heen ieee 
Hoole: Orlando , Vii. 
mes-I-al, a. [Gr. pécos (mesos) = middle.) 
Middle. 


“In the foastl forms the mesia? ich larger 
in proportion.”—Times, Nov. ry A ap 
mesial-aspect, s. 


Anat.: The aspect of an organ directed 
towards the ania plane. 


mesial-line, s. [MeprIan-LtNE, s.) 
mesial-plane, s. 
Anat.: An imaginary plane dividing the 


head, neck, and trunk into similar halves, 
towards right and left. 


mesial-plate, s. [VisceRAL-PLATES.] 


més-i-date, s. [Eng. mesid(ic); -ate.J 
Chem, : A salt of mesidic acid. 


mé-sid’-ic, «. tne) ; -ic.] Derived 
from Sars lami ye ee ‘ 


mesidic-acid, s 

Chem. > CgoHgO, = CgHg(CH3XCOcH). A 
dibasic acid intermediate in composition be- 
tween mesitylenic acid, 3902, and trimesic 
acid, Colt 6On prepared by oxidizing mesity- 
lenic acid with a mixture of potassium dichro- 
mate and sulphuric acid. It crystallizes in 
colourless shining needles, insoluble in cold 
water, foe nag soluble in oiling water, but 
pe a 4 aleohol and salt, 3H melts 
a’ 2898". $ potassium salt, CpHgO4Ko, 
crystallizes in shining lamin, very soluble in 
water... The silver salt is insoluble in cold, 
‘but very soluble in boiling water. Ethyl me- 
sidate, CgHgO4(CoHs)s, is a colourless radio- 
crystalline mass, insoluble in water but soluble 
in alcohol. 


més’-i-dine, s. [Eng. mes(itylene) ; (am)id(o- 
gen), and sutf, ~ine (Chem.).} 

Chem. : CoHy,(NH2) = CeH-(NH.)(CH;);. 
Amidomesitylene. A colourless oily liquid, 
obtained by boiling nitromesitylene with tin 
and hydrecl.loric acid, and separating from 
the hydrochloriie by means of ammonia. It is 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and 
ether. The hydrochloride, CoBy(N Ha) HCl, 
forms feathery crystals, soluble in water and 
alcohol. The stannous chloride, 2(CgH 3N° 
HCl)'SnCla, forms needle-shaped crystals, 
which are decomposed by water. 


mé-site, s. [Gr. uwéoos (mesos) = the middle.] 
Chem. : CgH}o09. An oxygenated oil ob- 
tained by Matinee lignoue with sulphuric 
acid. It boils at 72°, and is slightly soluble 
in water. 


t'-Ye, a. [Eng. mesit(yl); -ic.] Contained 
in or pone Se from mesityl (q.v.). 


mesitic-alcohol, s. 

Chem.: A name given to acetone on the 
supposition that it is an alcohol containing 
the radical mesityl, CgHs5, isomeric with allyl. 
(WV atts.) 


mesitic-aldehyde, s. 

* Chem.: C3H,0. A body isomeric with 
acrolein, prepared by heating acetone with 
strong nittc acid. It is lighter than water, has 
a sweet punent odour, and dissolves readily 
in caustic petash, yielding a brown liquid. 


mesitic-etLer, s. 

Chem. : CgH 190. Oxide of mesityl. Pro- 
duced by the action of alcoholic potash on 
chloride of mesityl. It is a mobile, colour- 
less liquid, of a peppermint odour, boilin 
at 133°, and having a sp. gr. of 0°848 at 23°. 
It is insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol 
and ether. 


 ‘porl, boy; pout, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, 7 
-cian, -tian= shan, tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhtin, -cious, -tious, 


mesh—mesmerization 


més'-i-tine, més’-i-tite, 8. (Gr. peoirs 
(mesités) = a go-between ; Ger., mesitin, ] 
Min.: A rhombohedral mineral, having a 
perfect. rhombohedral cleay: Hardness, 
4 to 4°55 sp. gr. 8°33 to 3°36; lustre, vitreous, 
sometimes pearly ; colour, yellowish-white to 
yellowish-brown, Neve per : carbonate of 
magnesia, 59°2; carbonate of iron, 40°8 = 100; 
represented by the formula 2MgOCO,q + 


FeOCOg. Occurs with quartz and magnetite 
at Traversella, Piedmont; and with pyrrho- 
tite and quartzat Morro Velho, Brazil, Named 


mesitine because intermediate in composition 
between magnesite and siderite (q.v.). Called 
also mesitine-spar, 

mesitine-spar, s. 

Min, : The same as Mesrttvz (q.v.). 


més’-it-81, s. [Eng. mesit(ylene), and Lat. 
ollewm) = oil.] 

Chem. ; CoHy.0=CyHy,"OH. An oil: 

body obtained by fusing Motassium aod 


lenesulphonate with potassium hydroxide, 
acidulating the fused mass with sulphuric 
acid, and distilling with water, It is soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and benzene, floats on water, 
and has a strong odour of phenol. It boils at 
220°, and dissolves in the fixed alkalis. 


més-it-¥1, s. [Formed from some of the 

letters of Eng. methyl, and acetone, with suff. 
~yl (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A hypothetical monatomic radical, 

a aA by Kane to exist in acetone, 
ita oO. 


mesityl-oxide, s. 

_Chem.: CgHjo0. Formed by the action of 
zinc methyl or zinc ethyl on acetone, or by 
the distillation of diacetonamine. Strong 
sulphuric acid converts it into mesitylene, 
and, boiling with dilute nitric acid, it is 
con into acetic and oxalic acids. 


mé-sit-y-lén’-a-mide, s. (Eng. mesitylen(e 
and a Ae 4 4 wlan) 
Chem. : CoH gO*NHo. A crystalline body 
obtained by gently heating a mixture of me- 
sitylene and }yhosphorus pentachloride, add- 
ing the product to strong ammonia, washing 
the resulting crystalline mass with dilute 
ammonia, and re-crystallizing from boiling 
water. It crystallizes in long needles, soluble 
in boiling water, and in alcohol and ether, 
melts at 133°, and sublimes without decom- 
position. 
mé-sit'-y-léne, s. [Eng. mesityl; -enc.] 
Chem, : ya = CgH3(C3H3)3. Mesitylol. 
A yore Ty on fe isomeric with cumene, 
formed when two volumes of acetone are 
distilled with one volume of sulphuric acid 
in a retort half filled with sand. It is a light 
colourless liquid, of high refractive power, 
and pleasant odour, boiling at 163°, and burn- 
ing with a bright but smoky flame. With bro- 
mies, chlorine, nitric and rochlorie acids 
it forms erystalline substitution products, 


mesitylene-acediamine, s. 

Chem. : CoH o(NH°CoH30)o. A body pre- 
RD by boiling mesitylene-diamine, CgHyo 

\Hy)o, with glacial acetic acid. It melts at 
a temperature above 300°, and is insoluble in 
water and dilute hydrochloric acid. 


mesitylene sulphonic-acid, s. 
Chem. : 11(803H)=CgHoCHg)a(S020H). 
An acid Let y the action ae ordinary 
sulphuric acid on mesitylene. It crystallizes 
in coarse lamine, melts at 90°, and at a higher 
rature is resolved into mesitylene and 

sulphuric acid. It forms salts called mesity- 
lene-sulphonates, most of which are crystal- 
line and soluble in water and alcohol. 

mesitylene sulpnuric-acid, s. 

Chem. CoHy2S0g. Sulphomesit; lie acid. 
A brown acid Viguia obtained by dissolving 
mesitylene in fuming sulphuric acid. On 
exposure to the air it gradually solidifies toa 
crystalline mass, 


mé-sit-¥l-én’-ic, a. [Eng., &c. mesitylen(e); 
-ic.} Contained in or derived from mesitylene 


(a.v.). 
mesitylenic-acid, s. 


09=O5H : CH 
Chem. : CoH 902=CgH3 ae 
basic, aromatic acid formed by the oxidation 


A mono- 
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of mesitylene with dilute nitric acid. It ia 
sparingly soluble in water, but very soluble 
in alcohol, from which it erystallizes in large 
monoclinic crystals, melting at 166°, and 
subliming without decomposition. By oxida- 
tion with chromic acid it is converted into 
the dibasic uvitic acid, CoHg04, and finall 
into the tribasie trimesie acid, CgHg0g. 

its salts are more or less soluble in water. 


mé-sit’-¥-151, ». ng. mesityl, and Lat. 
oewm) = oil (?),] [Mmsrryuens. | 


még’-jid, s. [Arab, =a place of worship.] A 
mosque, . 


# ae 8. (Sp. mesquita.]) A mosque 


“The very Mabometans . .. have their sepul 
near the meskeito."—Bp. Hull: Works, v. ou. a 


* més'-lin, *mas-lin, * mast-lin, * mes- 
line, * mis-cel-in, * mis-cel-ine, 
* mis-sel-ane, s. (0. Fr. mestillon, from 
Low Lat. mestillio = mixed grain, from Lat. 
mistus = mixed.] 
1, Mixed corn or grain; as, wheat and rye 
mixed. 


“Take thee, therefore, all kinds of grain, wh di 
barley, and beans, and lentiles, and fitches, nd aut 
them all together, and make brend of this mesline."— 
Bp. Halt: Hurd Texts ; Ezekiel iv. 9. 

2, Bread made of mixed corn. 


“Then it is named miscetin, that is, bread made of 
Bee corne."—Holinshed; Deserip, of Eng., bk. ii.,. 
v 


3. Mixed metal : as, brass or bronze, 


“ Nor brass, nor copper, nor mastlin,nor mineral.” 
Brewer: Lingua, ive L 


més-mér-e6’, s. (Eng. mesmer ; -ee.] A per- 
son placed under the influence of mesmerism ; 
a person on whom a mesmerist operates. 


més-mér’-ic, * més-mér’-i-eal, a. [Eng. 
mesmer ; -ic.] Of or pertaining to mesmerism 3 
produced by mesmerism. 


més'-mér-ism, s. [For etym. see def.] 

Hist, & Med.: The system popularised by- 
Franz Anton Mesmer (1733-1815), a Swiss 
physician, and by him called Animal Mag- 
netism. He believed that the stars exercised 
an influence over men, and, identifying this 
with magnetism, sought to effect cuves by 
stroking his patients with magnets. Finding 
that Gassner, a Swabian priest, effected cures: 
by stroking with his hand, Mesmer abandoned 
the use of magnets, persuaded that some 
mysterious force present in himself was the 
means by which cures were effected. The 
French government offered him 20,000 francs 
for his secret, but he refused ; and a commis- 
sion was appointed to examine into the cures. 
said to have been effected by him. They 
admitted many of the facts, but declined to 
admit that such an agent as animal magnetism 
existed. Mesmer delighted in mysterious 
surroundings, and affected a strange weird 
style of dress; but one of his disciples, the 
Marquis de Puysegur, showed that sleep 
might be induced” by gentle manipulation 
alone, thus removing mesmerism from the 
sphere of mystery to oue where it might be 
subjected to scientific investigation. In 1843, 
Mr. Braid, a surgeon of Manchester, inyes- 
tigated the subject. (Hypnorism.] In 1843, 
Baron von Reichenbach made public his views 
as to odyl (q.v.) The phenomena of animal 
magnetism, electrobiology, hypnotism, mes- 
merism, and odylic force are practically the 
same. Within the last few years they have 
been scientifically investigated, notably by 
Dr. Carpenter in England and by Prof. Wein- 
hold and Dr. Heidenhain on the Continent. 
The chief phenomena are a hypnotic state 
indueed by the patient gazing fixedly at some 
bright object, or by passes made by the 
operator ; muscular rigidity, sometimes to 
such an extent as to admit of the body rest- 
ing supported only by the head and heels on 
two chairs, insensibility to pain, and per- 
verted sensation, as exhibited in a slightly 
hypnotized patient drinking water and imagin- 
it to be delicious wine or nauseous medicine 
at the will of the operator. (Zncye. Brit.) See 
also Dr. Carpenter: Human Physiol., pp. 686, 
692, 864, and Mental Physiol.) 


més’-mér-ist, s. (Eng. mesmer; -ist.] One 
who practises or believes in mesmerism. 


még-mér-i-za'-tion, s. [Eng. mesmeriz(e) ; 


-ation.) The act of mesmerizing; the state of 
being mesmerized. 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dg. 
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més’-mér-ize, v.t. (Eng. mesmer ; -ize.J To 
place under the influence of mesmerism ; to 
throw or put into a mesmeric sleep. 


més-mér-i-zér, s. [Eng. mesmeriz(e) ; -er.] 
One who mesmerizes ; a mesmerist. 


* més-n&l’-3-t¥ (s silent), s. [MEsne.] A 
manor held under a superior lord. 


* més’-nil-ty (s silent), s. [Mxsne.] The 
right of the mesne (q.V.). 


mesne (s silent), a. [Norm. Fr. = middle, 
from Lat. medianus, from medius = middle. } 
Low: Middle, intermediate, intervening : 
as, a mesne lord, that is, one who holds lands 
of a superior, which or part of which he 
sublets to another person ; in this case he in- 
tervenes between the two, being a tenant of 
the superior lord, and lord to their inferior 
tenant. 


mesne-lord, s. [Mesve.] 


mesne-process, s. 

Law: That part of the proceedings in a 
suit which intervenes between the original 
process or writ and the final issue, and which 
issues, pending the suit, on some collateral 
matter: sometimes it is understood to be the 
whole process preceding the execution. 


mesne-profits, s. pl. 

Law: The profits of an estate which accrue 
to a tenant in possession after the demise of 
the lessor. An action of mesne profits is one 
brought to recover profits derived from land 
whilst the possession of it has been impro- 
perly withheld, that is, the yearly value of 
the premises. It is brought after a judgment 
for the plaintiff in a suit of ejectment which 
recovered possession of the land. 


més-0-, més-, pref, [Gr. uécos (mesos) = 
middle.] A prefix frequently used in scien- 
tific terms, derived from the Greek, to signify 
position in the middle, 


meso-camphoric acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy9Hyg04. A dibasic acid formed 
by heating to 150° a mixture of dextro-cam- 
phorie acid and concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. It crystallizes in interlaced needles, 
melts at 113°, and is soluble in water. 


més’'-d-blast, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. BAac- 
76s (blastos) = a germ.] 

Physiol. : The intermediate layer of the tri- 
laminate blastoderm of an ovum. It gives 
rise to the muscles, bones, connective tissues, 
and dermis, the cerebro-spinal sympathetic 
nerves, the genito-urinary, vascular, and chylo- 
poietic systems. (Carpenter.) 


més-0-blast’-ic, a. [Eng. mesoblast; -ic.] 
Composed of, derived from, or in any way 
connected with mesoblast (q.v.). 

“ A third set of mesoblastic elements may be derived 
ay ... the blastoderm.”—Quain: Anatomy (1882), 
1. 

mesoblastic-somites, s. pl. 

Physiol. : A row of well-defined, dark, quadri- 
lateral masses in the mesoblast, on each side 
the dorsal ridges in the embryo. They are 
separated by linear intervals. Called also 
Protovertebral-somites. 


més-6-¢ze'-ciim, s. 
&e. cecum.) 

Anat.: A name given to a duplicature of 
the peritoneum at the posterior part of the 
cecum (q.v.). It is not universally present; 
the cecum being sometimes attached by 
areolar tissue to the fascia covering the right 
iliac muscle. 


més’-6-carp, s. 

(karpos) = truit.] 

Bot. : The part of a pericarp lying between 

the outer and inner integuments or skins. 
When fleshy, it is called the sarcocarp. 


més-6-¢é-phal’-ic, mes-0-¢éph’-a-loiis, 
a. [Pref, meso-, and Eng. cephualic.] 

Anthrop.: A term applied to skulls with a 
capacity of from 1,350 to 1,450 cubic centi- 
me Used also of races possessing such 
skulls. é 


més-0-céph’-a-lon, s. (Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
xepady (kephalé) = the head.] 
Anat. : The name given by Chaussier to the 


pons Varolit, or tuber annulare of other 
anatomists 


[Pref. meso-, and Eng., 


(Pref. meso-, and Gr. xapmds 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2. 0 


mesmerize—mesoplodon 


més-6-céph-a-loiis, a. [Mrsocepnatic.] 


més’-6-chil, més-6-chil’-i-iim, s. [Pref. 
meso-, and Gr. xetAos (cheilos) = a lip.] 
Bot. : The central division of an orchid lip 
when the latter is cleft into three. 


més-o-chil’-i-iim, s. 

més-0-co’-lon, s. [Pref. meso-, and Hag., &c. 
colon.] 

Anat. ; A name given to the duplicatures of 


the peritoneum,which fix the different parts 
of the colon (q.v.) to the abdominal parietes. 


[MesocHi1.] 


més-6-derm, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. dépna 
(derma) = the skin.] 
1, Anim. Physiol.: The same as MEsoBLAsT 
(q.v.). 
2. Bot.: The middle layer of tissue in the 
shell of the spore-case of an Urn-moss. 


més-6-dés’-ma, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
déopn0. (desnva) = a bond, a ligament ; déw (ded) 
= to bind.] 

Zool.: A genus of Conchifera, family Tel- 
linide. The valves of the shell are thick, 
triangular, closed ; the ligament is internal, 
and there are lateral teeth in each valve ; the si- 
phonal fold is small, and the muscular im- 
pressions deep. Thirty-one species are known, 
from the West Indies, Chili, and the Mediter- 
ranean. 


més-6-gas-tric, a. [Pref. meso-, and Eng. 
gastric.] Pertaining to the mesogastrium 


(q.v.). 


més-0-gis’-tri-tim, s. [Mod. Lat., from 
pref. meso-, and Gr. yaoryp (gaster) =the 
belly.] 

Anatomy: 

1, The umbilical region. [ABDoMEN.] 

2, A median membraneous, or rudimentary 
mesentery, which, in early fceetal development, 
connects the alimentary canal with the rest of 
the embryo. 


mé-sdg’-na-thoiis, a. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
yvabos (gnathos) = the jaw.] 
Anthrop. : A term applied to skulls having 
a gnathic index of from 98 to 103. Used also 
of races possessing such skulls. 


més-0-hip’-piis, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
immos (hippos) = a horse.] 

Paleont.: A genus of fossil Equide, from 
the Lower Miocene of North America. The 
species are about the size of a sheep, but with 
longer legs. The feet are three-toed; the 
fore-feet have a splint-bone (rudimentary 
metacarpal) representing the little finger. 
tye of the premolars entirely resemble the 
molars. 


més’-d-labe, s. [Gr. uécos (mesos) = middle, 
and AaBy (lab2)=a grip, a hold, a handle, 
from Aafety (labein), 2 aor. infin. of Aan Pave 
(lambano) = to take, to hold.] An instrument 
employed for the finding of two mean propor- 
tionals between two given lines; it was used 
in solving the problem of the duplicature of 
the cube. 


mes‘-ole, s. [Gr. wéoos (mesos) = middle.] 
Min.: A mineral belonging to the group of 
zeolites (q.v.). It occurs in spherical aggre- 
gations of lamellar crystals, with radial struc- 
ture and pearly lustre. It has been referred 
to thomsonite (q.v.); but contains a larger 
percentage of silica. Compos.: a hydrated 
silicate of alumina, lime, and soda. Found 
associated with stilbite, apophylite, and cha- 
rea in the Faroe Islands and the Island of 
ye. 


més-0-lép’-is, s. 
(lepis) = a scale.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Ganoid fishes, family 
Platysomide, from Carboniferous and Per- 
mian formations. 


* més-0-lew’-cds, s. [Lat., from Gr. peod- 
Aevxos (mesolewkos) ; pref. meso-, and Gr. AevKds 
(leukos) = white.] A precious stone, black, 
with a streak of white in the middle. 


més‘- 6-line, s. 
-ine (Min.). ] 
_ Min. : A white granular mineral, occurring 
in small cavities in an amygdaloidal rock in 
the Faroe Islands. Compos.: a hydrated 
Silicate of alumina, lime, and soda. Dana 


[Pref. meso-, and Gr. Aeris 


[Eng., &c. mesol(e); suff, 


a EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


includes it under levynite (q.v.), but says that 
it may be chabazite. 


més’-d-lite, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. dios 
(lithos) = a stone ; Ger. mesolit.] 

Min.: A member of the zeolite group of 
minerals, intermediate in composition be- 
tween natrolite and scolecite (q.v.). Accord- 
ing to Des Cloizeaux it is probably triclinic, 
put Liidecke makes it monoclinic in crystalli- 
zation. Lustre of crystals, vitreous ; of fibrous 
kinds, more or less silky; fragile. Compos.: 
silica, 45°6; alumina, 26°0; lime, 9°5 ; soda, 
5°23; water, 13°7= 100. Occurs in amygda- 
loidal rocks. 


més-0-10'-bar, a. [Eng. mesolob(e); -ar.] Of 
or pertaining to the mesolobe : as, mesolobar 
arteries. 


aaa wt s. [Pref, meso-, and Eng. lobe 
(q.V-). 
Anat. : The corpus callosum (q.v.). 


* més-6-lég’-a-rithm, s. [Pref. meso-, and 
Eng. logarithm (q.v.). ] 
Math.: A logarithm of the cosine or co- 
tangent. (So designated by Kepler.) 


* mé-som’-é-las, s. [Lat., from Gr. wéoos 
(mesos) = middle, and pédas (melas) = black.] 
A precious stone with a black vein parting 
every colour in the middle. 


més-0-my’-6-di, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
pref. meso-, and Gr. wis (mus) = muscle. ] 
Ornith.: A name suggested by Mr. Garrod 
for those Passerine birds in which the muscles 
of the voice-organ are inserted into the middle 
parts of the bronchial semi-rings. 


més-6-my-0’-di-an, a. [Mxsomyop1.] Be- 
longing to, or having the characteristics of the 
Passerine group Mesomyodi (q.v.). 


més’-6n, s. The median longitudinal plane 
that divides a body into two equal and sym- 
metrical parts. 


més-60-no’-tiim, s. (Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
vatos (ndtos), vwtov (ndton) = the back.] 

Anat. : The middle part of that half of the 
segment which covers the back. (Owen.) 


més-0d-phloe’-tim, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
aords (phloios) = the rind or bark of trees.) 
Bot.: The name given by Link to what is 
more commonly called the cellular integument 
of bark overlying the liber and underlying the 
epiphleum. The cells are usually green, and 
placed in a different direction from those of 
the epiphleeum. Sometimes, as in the Cork. 
tree, they contain cellular concretions. 


més'-6-phyll, més-d-phyl-lim, mé 
soph’-yl-lim, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. p¥AAc 
(phullon) = a leaf.) 
Bot.: The interior parenchyma of a lead 
lying between the two skins. 


més-6-phyl’-liim, s. [MrsorHyt.] 


més-0-phy’-tiim, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr 
gutov (phuton) = a plant.] 
Bot.: The name given by Gaudichaud to 
the line of demarcation between the lamina 
andthe petiole. 


més-op’-ic, a. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. dyes 
(opsis) = the face, the visage.] 

Anthrop,: A term applied to individuals or 
races having the naso-malar index between 
107°5 and 110, as is the case with the Negroid 
races, [Naso-malar Indez.] 


més-6-pi-thé-clis, 3. [Pref. meso-, and Gr, 
mlOnkos (pithékos) = an ape.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Catarhine Monkeys 
from the Upper Miocene of Greece, considered 
by Wagner intermediate between Hylobates 
and Semnopithecus. From the place where 
the remains were found, the base of Penteli- 
con, the sole species has been named by 
Gaudry Mesopithecus Pentelict. 


més’-6-plast, s. (Pref. meso-, and Gr 
mwAacrds (plastos) = formed, moulded; rAdoow 
(plasso) = to form.] 


Physiol. : The nucleus of a cell, 
més-dp’-l6-d6n, s. (Pref. mes-; Gr. SmAov 


(hoplon) = arms, armour, and d8ovs (odous), 
genit. oddvros (odontos) = a tooth.] 


s marine ; go, pdt, 
=e; ey=4; qu = kw. 


1, Zool. : A genus of Xiphioid es, some- 
times refe to the family Rhyncoceti. 
The best established species are Mesoplodon 
bidens (sometimes called M, Sowerbiensis, or 
pines amend be ieain has rs ied in the 

one e upper jaw), M. ewropeus. 
M. densirostris, M, Pete M. yi, an 
M. Hectori. Geographical range in northern 
and southern hemispheres, but more abundant 
in the latter, 

2. Paleont.: Abundant in Later Miocene 
and Pliocene age; the long, cylindrical ros- 
trum is of frequent occurrence in the bone-bed 
at the base of the Red Crags of Suffolk. 

més-6-po'-di-iim, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
mous (pous), genit. rods (podos) = a foot.) 


Zool.: The middle portion of the foot of 
molluses. 


més-or’-chi-iim, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
Opxts (orchis) = a testicle.] 
Anat.: A duplicature of the serous mem- 
brane of the testicle. 


més-d-réc-t & 
&e. rectum (q.v.). 
Anat.: A triangular reflection, formed by 
the perftoneum between the posterior surface 
of the rectum and the anterior surface of the 
sacrum. The inferior mesenteric vessels ter- 
minate in the layers of the mesorectum. 


més’-é-rhine, «. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. pis 
(rhis), genit. puvos (rhinos) = the nose.) 
Anthrop. : A term applied to skulls having 
a@ nasal index ranging from 48 to 53. Used 
also of races possessing such skulls, [Naso- 
malar index.) 


[Pref. meso-, and Eng., 


6-mi-a, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
onueiov (sémeion) = a mark.] 

Entom,: A South American genus of Erycin- 
ide. It consists of many species of brown 
or blue butterflies, marked with black lines, 
especially on the hind wings ; and nearly all 
have a large round black spot in the middle 
of the fore wings, marked with two or more 
white dots. 


més’-6-spérm, s. [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
orépua (sperma) = a seed.] 
Bot. : The same as SARCODERM (q.¥.). 


més-6-stér’-niim, s. [Pref. meso-, and Lat. 
sternum, from Gr. otépvoy (sternon) = the 
breast-bone. } 

Anat. : The middle part of that half of the 
sternum which covers the breast (Owen): 
the ensiform process of the sternum or breast- 
bone constituting its sixth segment, In most 
cases it remains cartilaginous till the age of 
rr: and in a few instances till advanced 

fe. (Quain.) 


més-6-tar’-I-a,s. [Pref. mes-, and Mod. Lat., 
&c. otaria (q.v.).] 
Paleont. : A phocine genus, allied to Otaria. 
It was founded by Prof. P. J. van Beneden on 
some fragmentary remains from the Pliocene 
of Flanders. He called the species Mesotaria 
ambigua 


més-0-tar-tar’-ic, a. [Pref. meso-, and Eng. 
tartaric.) (See the compound.) 


mesotartaric-acid, s. 
Chem. : Inactive tartaric acid. [TartTaric- 
ACID.] 


més-6-thé-gi-tim, s. (Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
Onxiov (thékion), dimin. of @yxn (théke)=a 
chest.] 
Bot. : According to Schleiden, an inner coat 
in a young anther. It becomes the second 
coat in an adult one. 


més-6-thér-i-iim, s._ [Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
@npiov (thérion) = a wild animal.) 

Paleont.: A genus of fossil rodents from 
South America. The lower jaw has four in- 
cisor teeth. The broad middle pair of teeth 
have an elongated ring of enamel around them, 
instead of having the edge worn away with a 
chisel-like form ; and hence Mr. Alston has 
created for this one genus a section of the 
Rodent order, and called it Hebetidentata or 
Blunt-toothed Rodents. Mesotheriwm_crista- 
tum is found in the Pliocene of the Pampas 
of La Plata. 


*mé-sdth’-&-sis, s. (Gr. uécos (mesos) = 
middle, and @écxs (thesis) =a placing; TiGnpe 


boil, béy ; pdut, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


mesopodium—messenger 


(tithémi) = to place.) Middle, mean. 
ridge.) 


més-6-thor’ . (Pref. meso-, and Eng. 
: ; Ax, s. [ meso-, ng 


(Cole- 


Entom. : The middle ring of the three con- 
stituting the thorax. It is situated between 
the prothorax in front of it, and the meta- 
thorax behind it. 


moe S708, 8. [Gr. xéoos (mesos)= in the 
middle, and ros (twpos)= form ; Ger. mesotyp.) 
Min. : A name formerly used for a number 
of minerals supposed to belong to the zeolite 
group. Subsequently it was divided into lime- 
mesotype, soda-mesotype, and lime-and-soda 
mesotype, These are nowdesignated Scolecite, 
corel and Mesolite respectively. (See these 
words, 


més-é-var’-i-iim, s. [Pref. mes-, and Mod. 
Lat. ovariwm (q.v.).] 
Anat. : A fold of the peritoneal membrane, 
corresponding in the female to the mesorchium 
in the male. 


més-6x-Al'-ic, a. [Pref. meso-, and Eng. 
oxalic.] Contained in or derived from alloxan. 


mesoxalic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgH905,0Hy. <A dibasic ketonic 
acid, obtained by boiling alloxan or alloxanic 
acid with aqueous alkalis. It has a strong 
acid reaction, is very soluble in water, and 
its solution is not decomposed by boiling. 
The barium salt, C;Bag05, which crystallizes 
in yellow lamine, is prepared by boiling a 
saturated solution of barie alloxanate. The 
silver salt, CzAgoO5, is produced when mesox- 
pn ag and ammonia are added to argentic 
ni % 


mike 5-20-a, s. pl. (Pref. meso-, and Gr. 
$@a (zda), pl. of gwor (zd0n) = an animal.] 
Zool.: A term proposed by Van Beneden 
for ites in which mo mesoderm is de- 
veloped, nor any trace of an alimentary ap- 
paratus present. 


“T am dis to agree with Van Beneden that 
the Dicyemida should be regarded as the representa- 
tives of a distinct division, the Mesozoa, intermediate 
between the Protozoa and the Metazoa."— Hualey.: 
Anat. Invert. Animals, p. 676. 


més-0-z0’-ic, a. (Pref. meso-; Gr. ¢wy (202) 
= life, and Eng. suff. -ic.] 

Geol.: A term introduced by Prof. Phillips 
in lieu of the word Secondary. It is modelled 
on the word Paleozoic (q.v.), applied to older 
strata. Though Mesozoic is largely used, yet 
Sir Charles Lyell preferred the older and 
simpler word Secondary. 


més-pi-lg-diph’-né, s. (Lat. mespilus, and 
daphne; Gr. éadvyn (daphné) = a laurel tree.) 
Bot. : A genus of Lauracee. It consists of 
Brazilian trees with netted leaves ; flowers in 
Fa nga with nine to twelve stamens. 
Mespilodaphne pretiosa, the Casca pretiosa of 
the Portuguese, furnishes a kind of cinnamon, 


més’-pi-liis, s. [Lat.=a medlar; Gr. peo- 
mirkn (mespile) =the medlar tree; péomaAov 
(mespilon) = its fruit.) 

Bot.: A genus of Pomacew (Appleworts) ; 
or, according to Sir Joseph Hooker, a sub- 
genusof Pyrus. The fruit is large, five-celled ; 
the cells one-seeded; the endocarp bony, the 
flowers solitary. Mespilus (or Prunus) ger- 
manica is the Medlar (q.v.). 


*més'-prige, *més’-prize, s. [0. Fr. (Fr. 
mépris), from mespriser (Fr. mépriser) = to 
despise.] [Misprize.] 

1, Contempt, scorn, insolence, 


“ And eke reward the wretch for his rise.” 
Spenser; F. Q., UI. ix. 9 


2. Mistake. 
“Through great disadventure or mesprize 
Her life had ronne into that hazurdize.” 


Spenser : F. Q., UL. xil. 19. 


méss (1), *mease, *messe,s. [0. F. mes= 
a dish, a course at table (Fr. mets), orig. pa. 
. of mettre = to place ; Lat. mitto = to send ; 
Teal. messo = & course of dishes at table.) 
*1, A dish or a portion of food sent to or 
set on a table at one time ; food prepared for 
a person or party of persons. 


“He took and sent messes unto them: but Ben. 
saints ‘mess was five times s0 much as any of theirs,” 


—Gen. xlill, 34, 
2, As much provender or fodder as is given 
to a beast at once, 


“Tis only a page that carols unseen, 
coupes pons hounds their messes.” 
Browning: Pippa Passes, i. 
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3. A number of persons who sit down to 
table together, or the food provided for thum ; 
specif., a company or number of officers or men, 
belonging to the same regiment or ship, who 
take their meals together. 

*4, A set or party of four: from the com- 
pany at great feasts being arranged or divided 
into sets of four. Applied— 

(1) To persons. 


“Where are your mess of sons (t.¢., the followin, 
four, Edward, eorge, Richard, and Edmund c. 
you now ?"—Shakesp.. 3 Henry VI, 1. 4 


(2) Of things. 


“There lacks a fourth thi oe 
Latimer: BenCR ng to make up the mess. 


4] In the Inns of Courts a mess still consists 
of four persons, 
*5, A small piece; a small quantity. 
eat will chop her into messes."—Shakesp, ; Othello, 


mess-deck, 8. 


Naut.: The deck on which a ship’s crew 
messes. 


mess-kit,s. That portion of camp equip- 
age consisting of cooking utensils. 


mess-table, s. The table at which the 
members of a mess take their meals, 


méss (2), s. [A variant of mash (q.v.).] 
kh. Lit.: A mixture of things in disorder; 
a state of dirt and disorder; a jumble; any- 
thing dirty. 
2. Fig. : A situation or position of difficulty, 
embarrassment, trouble, or distress ; a mud- 
dle, a difficulty, a trouble. 


*méss (3), *messe, s. [Mass (2), s.] 


méss (1), v.i. & t. [Mess (1), s.] 

A, Intrans.; To take meals together, as 
members of a mess ; to associate at the same 
table ; said espec. of naval or military officers 
or men ; to associate generally. 

B. Trans.: To supply or provide with a 
mess ; to supply with food. 


méss (2), v.t. [Mess (2), s.] To make ina 
poe to make dirty or foul; to dirty, to 
soil. 


méss'-age (age as ig), s. [Fr., from Low 
Lat. missaticum = a message, from Lat, missus, 
pa. par. of mitto= to send.] 
1, A notice or communication sent from one 
person to another either verbally or in writing. 
“THe], swift as an express, 
Reports a we witha pene grace.” 
Cowper: Truth, 205, 
2. Specif. : An official communication sent 
through an official messenger: as, & message 
from the President to Congress, 
*3, A messenger. 
“A message fro that meyny hem moldez to seche.” 
Early Eng. Allit, Poems ; Oleanness, 454. 
*méss’-age (age as 1%), v.t. [Mrssaap, s.] 
To carry or deliver as a messenger. 
“ He dyd in expressed commaund to me message his 
errand.”  Stanyhurst. Virgil; dineid iv. 377, 
*mess-ag-er, *messagere, s. [Hng. mes- 
sag(e); -er.] A messenger (q.v.). 
“The raynbowe is hdr messager.” 
Gower; C. dv. 


Més-sa-li-an, s. [From the Syriac name 
= those who pray.) 
Church Hist. & Ecclesiol. (Pl.): The same as 


Eucwires (q.v.). 


més-san, més-sin, s. [Etym. doubtful; 
probably connected with meslin, and ulti- 
mately with Lat. misceo = tomix.] A mongrel 
dog, a cur, a dog of no breed. Scotch.) 
“No, Miss Lucy, you need never think it! You 
would not consent to put forth your father's poor dog, 


and would you use me waur than a messan }"—Scote 
Guy Mannering, ch. Xv. 


*mésse (1), s. [Muss (1), 8.] 
* messe (2), s. [Mass (2), s.] 


méss’-6n-gér, s. [A corrupt. of Mid. Eng. 
messager (g.v-)s the n being excrescent, as in 
scavenger for scuvager, passenger for passager, 
&c. ; Fr. messager; Ital. messagiere ; Sp, men- 
sagero; Port. mensageiro.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who carries a message; one who is 
sent on an errand; one who bears a written 
or verbal notice, communication, or message 
from one person to another. 


“Joy touch’d the messenger of heav'n: he stay’d 
Entranc’d.” Pope: Homer ; Odyssey V. 97. 


g£em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, \c. = bel, deh 
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2. One who or that which foreshadows or 
preludes; a harbinger, a precursor, a fore- 
runner. 

** Down to short repose they lay, 
Till radiant rose the messenger of day.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey xv. 534. 

1%. Technically : 

*1, Law: A person appointed to perform 
rertuin’ ministerial duties in bankruptcy or 
insolvency, such as to take charge of the 
estate of the bankrupt or insolvent, and to 
transact certain other duties in reference to the 
proceedings in bankruptcy or in insolvency. 
[RucriveEr.) 

2. Naut.: A rope passing from the capstan 
to the cable to which it is fastened by nippers. 
The winding of the messenger on the capstan 
hauls in the cable, and the nippers are suc- 
cessively taken off that part of the cable thas 
is approaching the capstan, and put upon 
that part which has just come inboard, 
through the hawse-hole. 

{| (1) Queen’s (or King’s) Messenger: An offi- 
cial employed under the Secretaries of State 
to carry despatches to foreign courts, 

(2) Messenger-at-Arms : 

Scots Law: An officer appointed by and 
under the control of Lyon king-at-arms, to 
execute all summonses and letters of dili- 
gence in connection with the Courts of Session 
and Justiciary. 


*més'-sét, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A mongrel 
dog, a cur, a messan (q.vV.). 


*Més-si-ad, s. [From Messiah, on the 
analogy of Iliad, Lusiad, &c.] An epic poem 
having the Messiah for its hero; spec., an 
epic poem on the sufferings and triumphs of 
Christ, written by Klopstock. 


Més-si’-ah, + Més-si’-as, s. [Heb. wd | 
(mashiachh) = anointed, a verbal noun and | 


) participle, from TW (mashachh)= to smear 


‘with colours, to anoint; Gr. Megoias (Mes- | 


sias). | 

1. Jewish Hist. & Faith: The Anointed One 3 
a certain Personage or Being regarding whom 
Daniel prophesied. He was called *“ the 


Prince,” was apparently identified with the | 
“most Holy” [One], was to appear at the | 


end of ‘seven weeks and three score and two 


weeks” from the issue of the decree to rebuild | 
wJerusalem, was in sixty-two weeks to be “cut | 


off but not for himself,” after which Jerusa- 


lem was to be destroyed by foreign invaders | 
In Psalm ii, 2, the Lord | 
and his anointed might beerendered the Lord | 


(Dan. ix, 25, 26). 


and his Messiah. ‘Three classes of men were 
officially anointed under the Jewish dispensa- 
tion: (1) Priests, and especially high priests 
(Exod. xxviii, 41; Levit. iv. 3, 5,16; Num. 
xxxv, 25: (2) Kings (1 Sam. ix. 16, xvi. 3; 2 
Sam. xii. 7; 1 Kings 1. 34, xix. 16): (3) Pro- 
phets; Elijah, before his translation, was di- 
tected to anoint Elisha, his successor(1 Kings 
xix. 16; cf. also Isaiah Ixi. 1-3). Presumably 
then the Messiah spoken of by Daniel would 
discharge priestly, kingly, or prophetic func- 
tions, or two out of the three, or all the three, 
‘The name ‘‘the Prince” would suggest that 
‘Kingly functions would be specially prominent. 
During the later and more calamitous period 
of the old Hebrew monarchy, there were in- 
creasingly ardent desires for the coming of the 
Messiah, who was regarded chiefly as a de- 
liverer from foreign oppressors. In Jewish 
‘belief that advent is still to be expected. 

2. Christian Hist. & Faith: Yhe Anointed 
‘One is in Greek Xprorés (Christos), from xpio 
(chrid) = to anoint. 
words identified, that the Heb. 1’ (mashi- 
achh), which occurs thirty-nine times in the 
Old Testament, is in every case rendered in 
the Septuagint xprords (christos). When Jesus 
of Nazareth consented to accept the appella- 
“the Christ,” or simply ‘“ Christ,” as his offi- 
cial designation, he claimed to be the Messiah 
of Daniel’s prophecy (Matt. i. 16, xvi. 20, xxvi. 
63 ; Mark viii. 29, xiv. 61; Luke iii. 15, ix. 20, 
xxii. 67; John i. 41, vi. 69, &c.). All Christen- 
dom has acknowledged the claim. [Curist. ] 

3. Fig. : The highly-gifted leader ofa nation, 
capable, if properly appreciated and followed, 
of leading it to the greatest prosperity, Thus, 
a propos of the assassination of Julius Cesar, 
Napoleon III. said of nations in general, 
“They crucify their Messiah.” 


més-si-ah-ship, mes-i-ah- ship, s. 


{Eng. Messiah; -ship.} The state, offic r 
position of the Messiah. IE il 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


So throughly are the | 


messet—metabolian 


&s-si-un’-ic, a. [Low Lat. Messianicus ; 
bai Messianique.] Relating to the Messiah : as, 
Messianic psalms, Messianic prophecy. 
“| Many Old Testament prophecies are re- 
arded by the great majority of Christian as 
Aessianic, even though the personage pre- 
dicted may not be formally termed the Mes- 
siah. Among them are the following :— 


Gen. iii. 15, xii. 3, xxii. 18, xxvi. 4, xxviii 14, xlix. 
10; Deut. xviii. 18; Psalms ii., xxii, xix., lxxii., ex. ; 
Isaiah ii. 1—5, ix. 1—7, xi. 1—9, xxxii. 1, 2, xxxv., XL 
1—5, xlii. 1—4, xlix. 5, 6, lil, 18—16, liii., lv. 1-45 Jer. 
xxiii. 6; Daniel vii. 13, 14, 27, ix. 24—27; Joel. i. 28— 
82; Micah iv. 14; v. 2; Haggai ii. 7; Zech. ix. 9, xi. 12, 
138; xiii. 6, 7; Malachi iii, 1—%, iv. 5, 6. 


+ Més-si-as, s. [Mussiau.] 


Més’-si-dor, s. (Fr, from Lat. messis = 
harvest, and Gr. pov (déron) = a gift. Pro- 
perly meaning corn harvest.) The name given 
in October, 1793, by the French Convention 
to the tenth month of the Republican year. 
It commenced on June 19, and was the first 
summer mouth, 


messieurs (as més'-yurs), s. pl. [Fr., pl. 
of monsieur (g.v.).) Sirs; gentlemen. It is 
used in English as the plural of Mr., and is 
generally contracted to Messrs. 


Més-ci-nése’, a. & s. [Bng. Messin(a); -ese.] 
A. As udj.: Of or pertaining to Messina in 
Sicily, or its inhabitants. 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Messina ; as a plural, the people of Messina. 


* méss'-mak-ing, s. (Eng. mess (1), s., and 
making.) The act or practice of eating to- 
gether. 


“ This friendship began by messmaking in the Temple 
hall.’—North: Life of Lord Guilford, i. 59. 


méss’-mate, s. [Eng. mess (1), s., and mate.] 
I. Ord.’ Lang. : One who eats at the same | 
mess; a member of the same mess ; al asso- | 


ciate, a mate, 
“ Messmates, hear a brother sailor 
Sing the dangers of the sea.” 
a G. A. Stevens: The Storm, 
II, Technically : 


1, Zool.: A name given by Beneden to a | 


class of parasites who do not actually feed on 
the body of their host, 


“The messmate does not live at the expense of his 
host; all that he desires is a home, or his friend's 
superfluities.’—Van Beneden : Animal Parasites, p. i. 


2. Bot. : Eucalyptus obliqua. (Treas. of Bot.) 
messrs., contr. [MESSIEURS.] 


més’-suage (suage as swig), * mes- 
uage, s. [O. Fr. mesuage = a manor-house 5 
ef. Low Lat. mesuagium, messuagium = a 
closely connected with, if not the same word 
as O. Fr. masage, masaige = a tenement, from 
mas, mes, mex, metz = a mMessuage, a tenement, 
from Low Lat. masa, massa = a small farm 
with a house, from Lat. mansa, fem. sing. of 
mansus, pa. par. of maneo = to remain.] 
Law: A dwelling-house with the adjacent 
buildings and curtilage appropriated to the 
use of the household; a manor-house, 


*meste, a. & adv. [Most.] 


més-teé’, miis-teé’, s, (Mrst1zo.} The 
child of a white and a quadroon. (West 
Indian.) 


més-téque’ (que as k), s. [Mexican] A 
native name for the finest kinds of the 
cochineal insect. ~~ 


*mest-full, a. (Lat. mest(us) = sad, and 
Eng. full.) Sad, gloomy. 


* més'-tive, a. (Lat. mestus=sad.] Sad, 
sorrowful, gloomy. 
“ Now bave they scal'd thir mestive mountaine top.” 
Davies: Holy Roode, p. 16. 
més-ti-z0, més-ti’-n6, s. [Sp. mestizo, 
from Lat, mixtus, pa. par. of misceo = to mix, 
to mingle; O. Fr. mestis; Fr. métis.]) The 
offspring of a Spaniard or Creole and an 
American Indian. 
“ Hated by Creoles.and Indians, Mestizos and Quad- 


Toons,” —Mucaulay : Hist. Eng,, ch. xxiii. 
*mést’-limg, s. [Mesiin.] Yellow metal: 

brass used for the manufacture of church 

vessels and ornaments in the Middle Ages. 


vy 

mes’-u-a, s. [Named after two Arabian phy- 
sicians called Mesue. They were father and 
son, and flourished at Damascus in the eighth 
and ninth centuries.] 


Bot. : ty segues of Clusiacez, tribe Calophyl- 

lee. Me jerrea ig a middle-sized ever- 
green tree, growing in the south of India and 
Ceylon, the east of Bengal, the Eastern Penin- 
sula, and the Andaman Islands. The fruit, 
which is wrinkled and has a rind like a chest- 
nut, is eaten by the natives. The fragrant 
blossoms are sold under the name of nagesar 
or negekesar in Indian bazaars: they are 
stimulant, astringent, and stomachic, useful 
in thirst, stomach irritation, and excessive 
perspiration. Anattar is prepared from them. 
If made with butter and sugar into a paste, 
they tend to stop bleeding piles. The bark is 
a mild astringent and aromatic. A thick and 
dark-coloured oil expressed from the kernels 
is used in India as an external application in 
itch and sores, and as an embrocation in rheu- 
matism. It is also burnt in lamps. (Calcutta 
Exhib. Report, &c.) 

* més'-tir-a-ble (saszh),a. (MmasuraBLe.] 

*més’-tre (s as Zh), s. & v. [MeEasuRF, 

&. & UV.) 


* mé-sym’-ni-ctim, s. [Gr. wécos (mesos) = 

middle, and tpvos (wwmnos) = a hymn, a song.J 

Ancient Poetry: A repetition at the end of 
each stanzas ; a burden. 


mét (1), pret. £ pa. par. of v. (MEET, v.] 
* m&t (2), pret. & pa. par. of v. [METE, v.] 


mét, s. [Mrrs, v.] A measure of any kind; 
a bushel, a barrel. 


mét-a-, pref. [Gr.= among, with, after, 
cogn, with A.S. mid; Goth. mith; Ger. mit = 
with.] A prefix frequently used with words 
derived from the Greek, and denoting beyond, 
over, after, with, between, and frequently change 
or transposition. 


meta-compounds, s. pl. 

Chem. : As applied to inorganic substances, 
it refers to bodies having a similar composition 
to the ortho-compounds, but in which an 
obscure change has taken place affecting them 
chemical properties. _In organic chemistry 
it applies to compounds of identical percent. 
age, composition, and molecular weight, in 
which the carbon-neuclei are united to one 
another by an atom of a polyvalent element, 
such as nitrogen ; ¢.g. — 


; CyHg (CoH 
Butylamine= N H N CoHs= cae 


(Oxtho.) (Meta.) 
meta-cresol, s. [CRESOL.] 


meta-oleic, a. [MrToLsic.) 


mé-tib’-a-sis, s. [Pref. meta-, and Gr, 
Baovs (basis) = a going ; Baivw (baind) = to go.) 
1. Med.: A change of remedy or treatment, 


2. Rhet.: A passing from one thing to 
another ; transition, 


mét-a-bis-miith-ic, a. [Pref. meta-, and 
HAs. i aaamaas Derived from or containing 
ismuth, 


metabismuthic-acid, s. 

Chem.: BiOeHO. An acid obtained as a 
red deposit by passing chlorine through 3 
solution of potassic hydrate, containing bis- 
Muthous oxide in suspension, It is soluble 
in a hot solution of potassic hydrate. 

mé-tib’-6-la (1), s. [Gr. peraBody (metabolé), 
from peraBdAdAw (metaballd) = to throw over, 
- to change.) 
_Med.: A change of some sort, as of sir, 
time, or disease. 


mé-tib’-d-la, (2), s. pl. eut. pl. of Gr. mec 
TaBdXos (metibolos) = chee ae 4 
Entom. : A sub-class of Insects containing 
those having complete metamorphosis, The 
larva, pupa, and imago are all very differentin 
appearance, and these several states constitute 
three quite distinct phases of life. The larva 
is known as a maggot, a grub, or a caterpillar, 
The pupa, which is always quiescent, is some- 
times called a chrysalis: Dullas divides it 
into two sections: Mandibulata, containing 
the orders Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, and 
N europtera; and Haustellata, containing the 
orders Lepidoptera, Diptera, and Aphaniptera, 


mét-a-bd'-li-an, s. [Mrrazoza.] 
Entom.: One of the Metabola (q.v.). 

pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 

Syrian, »,o=6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


—_. 


chan 
dol) = a change.) 


L Ord. " : 
pablo of changing or being changed. 


Il, Technically : 

1, Phys, ; Acted upon by chemical affinit 
erin crops Whi 

mselves only, 

Eirprasdusrponcel ving Ms 

2. Entom. & Zool.: Of, belonging or 
tndergoing metamorphosis, 

metabolic-force, s. 

Phys. : The name given by Schwann to what 


is more commonly called Vital-aflinity. [Mer- 
ABOLIC, II, 1.] 


mé-tib-d-ligsm, s, [Gbr. meiabolismus.] 
(Merazoxa.] 

Theol. : A term coined by Rtickert to de- 
scribe the doctrinal views of Ignatius, Justin, 
and Ireneus on the Lord’s Supper. They 
stand midway between transubstantiation and 
the merely symbolical view, and hold fast to 
an objective union of the sensible with the 
supersensible, (McClintock & Strong.) 


mét-a-bor-ic, a, [Pref. meta-, and En 
boric.) Derived from or containing boric eek 


metaboric-acid, s. [Boric-acrp.]} 
"er s. (Pref. meta-, and Eng. 


Min, : A monoclinic mineral found in crys- 
tals in the guano and altered coral rock in the 
island ofSombrero, Lesser Antilles, Cleavage, 
clinodiagonal, perfect ; hardness, 2°5 to 3; sp. 
gT. 2°288 to 2°362 ; lustre, feeble, but on cleay- 
age face pearly; colour, pale-yellow; translu- 
eent to transparent; compos.: phosphoric 
acid, 41°90 ; lime, 35°42 ; water, 20°68 = 100, 


mét-a-car-pal, a. [Meracanros.} 
Anat. : Of or pertaining to the metacarpus, 
“The hand js modified remarkably from 


ét-a-bol’- 1 s : 
Lage ap fomed a, Gr. necaponucty (meta 


of the foot by the divergence of the outer met. 
Done.” ‘Bounnans Phgeiok “eine 
metacarpal-saw, s. 


Surg.: A narrow-bladed saw, about six 
Inches long, used for dividing the bones of 
the fingers or middle hand, or of the foot, in 
amputation. 


mét-a-car-pé-, pref. [Meracanrvs.] 
( Wy Of or belonging to the metacarpus, 
(q-V.. 
metacarpo-phalangeal, a. 
Anat,; Of or balouging fe the phalanges, 


and to the metacarpus, eTe are metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulations, 
mé 


t-a-car’-piis, s. (Pref. meta-, and Lat. 
corpus, from Gr. xaprds (karpos) = the wrist.] 
Anat.: The bony structure of the palm of 
the hand, between the wrist and the fingers. 
It comprises five shafted bones. 
mét-a-cdn’-tre (tre as tér), s. (Pref. meta-, 
and Eng. centre.] 
H : The point of intersection of the 
cal line passing through the centre of 
gravity of a floating body in equilibrio, anda 
vertical line through the centre of gravity of 
the fluid displaced, if the body be turned 
through a small angle, so that the axis takes a 
position inclined to the vertical. If the meta- 
centre is above the centre of gravity, the posi- 
tion of the body is stable, if below it, it is un- 
unstable. 


i [Pref. meta-, and 
no el le ye eaten idem 
mét-ac’-5-time, s. [Pref. met-, and Eng. 

acetone.) 


Chem. ? 90. A substance obtained in 

. the a tion of sv or starch with 

Yime. It is acolourless oil, havingana ble 

odour, insoluble in water, but very soluble in 
ether and 

St-Ao-B-tHn'-Ie, a, [Eng. metaceton(e); -ic.] 

aire from or conned in metacetonic acid. 


metacetonic-acid, s. [PRoPIONIC-ACID.] 


‘-Ytrile, s. (Pref. met-, and 
Eng. acetonitrile.) [PROPIONITRILE.] 


chlor’. a meta-, and Eng. 
pot a -al, «= [Pref 


metabolic—metagenesis 


Chem.: CgH©lsO0. Insoluble chloral, A 
solid, white amorphous substance, formed 
when chloral is acted on by sulphuric acid, 
It is insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 
When heated to 180°, it is reconverted into 
ordinary chloral, 


mét-a-chlor’-ite, s. [Gr. néra (meta) = after, 
and chlorite. } 

Min, : A foliated columnar mineral of a dull, 
leek-green colour, and ly lustre, Hard- 
ness, 2°53 compos.: silica, 23°7; alumina, 
16°43; protoxide of iron, 40°36; magnesia, 
3°10; lime, 0°74 ; potash and soda, 1°45 ; water, 
13°75 = 99°60, Found in veins ina n rock 
at Biichenberg, near Elbingerode, Le 


mét-a-chrom ie, a. [Pref. meta-, and Eng. 
oun Derived from or containing chromic 
acid, 


metachromic-oxide, s. 

Chem,; A term applied by Frémy to the 
oxide of chromium which is precipitated by 
ammonia from a violet chromic salt, and is 
soluble in acetic acid, potash, and excess of 
ammonia, in oe to the oxide, which, 
by the action iling water, is rendered in- 
soluble in these liquids. 


*mét-ich-rén-ism, s. [Gr. werd (meta)= 
after, and xpdvos (chronos)=time.] An error 
in chronology by assigning an event to a date 
after the true one, 


mét-a-cin-na-bar’-ite, s. [Pref. meta-; 
Eng. cinnabar, and suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A grayish-black amorphous mineral. 
Hardness, 3; sp. gr. 7°70 to 7°748; lustre, 
metallic; streak, black; fracture, uneven. 
Compos. : sulphide of mercury, formula Hg.S. 
Differs from einnabar (q.v.) in colour, streak, 
density, and lustre, being identical in these 
respects with the artificial mineral. Found 
at the Redington mine, Lake Co., California. 


mét-a-cin’-na-mein, s. [Pref. meta-, and 
Eng. cinnamein.] 
Chem. : CygH 409 = oi. i O. <A crys- 
talline substance, isomeric with cinnamein, 
uced by keeping cinnamein under water 
or three or four wee It melts between 12° 
and 15°, resolidifying on cooling, but after 
solution in boiling alcohol it cannot be again 
obtained in the crystalline form. 


mét-a-cin’-na-méne, s. [Pref. meta-, and 
Eng. cinnamene.] 

Chem.: CgHg Metastyrolene. A white, 
transparent, highly refractive, solid substance, 
isomeric with cinnamene, formed, together 
with cinnamene and other products, by heating 
phenylbromethyl with an alcoholic solution 
of potassic cyanide, 
retort, it yields pure liquid cinnamene, 


*mét-a-cism, s. [Lat. metacismus, from Gr. 
peraxiouos’ (metakismos).] A defect in the 
pronunciation of the letter m; a too frequent 
repetition of the letter m, 


mét-a-cé-paiv-Ie, a. [Pref. meta-, and 


Eng. copaivic.} Derived from or contained in 
copaiba (q.v.). 

metacopaivic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CooHg404. An acid discovered by 
Strauss in 1865 in the balsam of copaiba, im- 

rted from Maracaibo. It crystallizes in 

inse, insoluble in water, but is soluble in 

alcohol and ether, and melts at 205°-206°. 
It has a bitter taste, an acid reaction, and 
decomposes carbonates. Its neutral solution 
in ammonia forms white precipitates with the 
salts of calcium, barium, and lead. 


mét-He’-ré-lein, s. (Pref. met-, and Eng. 
acrolein.) 

Chem. CoH 903 =8C3H,40. A crystalline 
body polymeric with acrolein, obtained by 
heating the hydrochloride of acrolein with 
potassium hydrate. It forms colourless 
needle-shaped crystals, insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol and ether. It melts at 
60°, but at a higher temperature is changed 
into acrolein. 


mét-a-cf-an-in-¥-1ine, s, [Pref. meta-; 
Eng. cyan(ogen), and aniline.] 
C(NH) — NH(CgHs) 
Chem, : Oi4HigNa= 


—NHA(CeHs) 
modification of cyananiline, obtained by dis- 


By distillation in asmall . 
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tilling uramido-benzoic acid with a fourth of 
= Pre of phosphoric anhydride. It melts 


mét. éne, ; ; 4 
5 ae [Pref. meta-, and Eng. 


mét-a-di-gy-an-6-bén'-zéne, s. (Prefs. 
meta- and dieyano-, and Eng. benzene.) 

Chem. : CgH4{CN)g. A crystalline substance 
obtained by distilfing the potassium salt of 
benzene-metadisulphonie acid with potassium 
eyanide. It is very soluble in water, and 
melts at 156°, 


mét-a-fér’-ric, a. [Pref. meta-, and Eng. 
Jerric.) Derived from or contained in ferri¢ 
acid, ‘ 

metaferric-oxide, s. 

Chem. : Fe203Ho0,. An insoluble modifica- 
tion of ferric hydrate produced by boiling the 
ordinary yellow hydrate in water for six or 
seven hours, It is then nearly insoluble in 
strong boiling nitric acid. 


mét-a-fur’-fu-rol, s. [Pref. meta-, and Eng. 
Jurfurol.) 

Chem. : OsH4O9. An aromatic oil, always 
present in crude furfurol. It has a higher 
boiling point than furfurol, and oxidizes very 
readity into a brown resiu. 


mét-a-gal-late, s. [Pref. meta-, and Eng 
gallate.) 
Chem. : A salt of metagallic-acid, 


mét-a-gal’-lic, a. [Pref. meta-, and Eng. 
gallic.) Derived from or contained in gallic- 
acid (q.v.). 


metagallic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgH4O9. A black shining mass re- 
sembling charcoal, obtained by heating dry 
gallic acid rapidly to 250°. It is insoluble in 
water, but soluble in the alkalis, from which 
itis again precipitated by the addition of an 
acid. It forms insoluble salts with several of 
the metals. 


*mét-age (age as 1), s. (Eng. met(e), v.? 
-age.] 


1, The act of measuring ; measurement, es- 
pecially of coal. 
“An act... in relation to the admeasurement or 
metage of coals.”"—Defoe: Tour Thro’ Britain, ii, 145. 
2, The charge or toll charged for measuring, 


mét-a-gél-a-tine, s. [Pref. meta-, and Eng, 
gelatine.) 

Photog. : Gelatine which has been deprived 
of its setting power, usually by boiling with 
ammonia. It is sometimes used in preference 
to ordinary gelatine in the earlier stages of 
compounding a gelatine emulsion, 


mét-a-gén'-é-sis, s. [Pref. meta-, and Eng., 
&e. genesis (q.V.). 

Biol. : A-term introduced by Prof. Owen, 

and defined by him as— 

“The changes of form which the representative of a 
species of animal or plant undergoes in passing by & 
series of successively generated individuals from the 
egg to the mature or imago state, It is distinguished 
from metamorphosis, in which those changes are 
undergone in the same individual.” — Comp, Anat 
Invert. Anim, (Glossary.) 

To show the distinction between metamor- 
phosis and metagenesis, he carefully traces the 
course of development of the Lernean parasite 
of the perch, and points out that metamor- 
phosis ‘tis attended with the casting-off of a 
certain proportion of the precedent individual,” 
or the new animal may be said to creep out 
from the old; while in metagenesis 


“the outer case and all that gave form and character 
to the precedent individual perish and are cast off; 
they are not changed into the corresponding parts of 


the new individual. These are due to a new and dis- 
tinct developmental process, rendered possible through 
the retention of a certain proportion of the unchanged 


germ-cells, The process is essentially the same as that 
which developes the cercariform larva of the Distoma 
within the gregarinitorm one, or the external bud 
from the Hydra, or the internal bud from the Aphis 
It is a slightly modified parthenogenesis; and the 

hases by which the locomotive anellidous larvaof the 
Eirnen passes through the entomostracous stage before 
retrograding to the final condition of the oviparous, 
limbless, bloated, and rooted parasite, are much 1n0Tre 
those of a metagenesis than a metamorphosis,”—Gamp 
Anat. Invert. Anim., lect, xili, 


Herbert Spencer ile ce of Biology, vol. i., 
eh. vii.), adopts the term as one of the three 
divisions of his agamogenesis, and divides it 
into (1) external, where ‘‘ the new individuals 
bud out, not from any specialized reproductive 
organs, but from unspecialized parts of the 
parent ;” and (2) internal, as in the case of 


PA aa 
Doi, b6P ; pSUt, J5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, phis; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


ecian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; 


-fion, -gion = zhiin, -clous, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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the ‘“King’s-yellow worm” produced in the 
egg of Distoma. It increases 1n 81ze, and the 
greater part of its inner substance is trans- 
formed into Cercariz (the larve of Distoma), 
until at length it becomes little more than a 
living sac, full of living offspring. In Distoma 

ifica, the brood arising by in rnal gemma- 
tion are of the same formas their parent, them- 
selves producing Cercarie after the same 
manner at a subsequent period. 


mét-a-g6-nét’-ic, mét-a-gEn -ic, a. [Mr- 
TAGENESIS.] Belonging to or connected with 
metagenesis (q.V.). 


mét-Ag-nos’-tics, s. (Pref. meta-, and Gr. 
yvaors (gndsis) = knowledge.] Asynonym for 
metaphysics, because it transcends ordinary 
knowledge. (McClintock & Strong.) 


* mét-a-gram’-ma-tism, s. [Gr. perd 
(meta) = beyond, over, and ypaupa (gramma), 
genit. ypdéupuoros (grammatos) = a letter.] The 
same as ANAGRAMMATISM (q.V.)- 


mét-a-hz’-m6-g10-bin, s. (Pref. meta-, 
and Eng. hemoglobin.) 

Chem. : A mixture of hematin and an albu- 
minous substance resembling serum-albumin, 
produced by the decomposition of hemo- 
globin, when a concentrated solution of this 
substance is left to itself, at ordinary tem- 
peratures. It has an acid reaction. 


mét’-al, * met-tal, * met-tall, * met-tle, 
s. & a. [Fr. métal, from Lat. metallum=a 
mine, metal; Gr. péraddov (metallon) = a pit, 
a mine, a mineral, a metal.) 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

* (1) A mine. 

“It was impossible to live without our king, but as 
slaves live, that is such who are visibly dead, and 
persons condemned to metals.’'—Jer. Taylor: Ductor 
Dubitantium, (Ep. Dedic.) 

(2) In the same sense as II. 4. 


“‘Where one veine is discovered, there is another 
alwayes found not far off: which is a rule observed not 
in mines of silver onely, but also in all others of what 
mettall soever; and hereupon it seemeth that the 


Greeks doe call them metaila (wera Ta adAa).”’— 
P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. xxxiii., ch. vi. 

*92. Fig.: Courage, spirit, mettle. 
only written mettle.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Chem. (Pl.): A term applied, in popular 
language, to a number of elementary sub- 
stances which agree in presenting in various 
degrees certain well-defined physical charac- 
ters, such as lustre, malleability, and ductility, 
and of which substances gold and silver may 
be regarded as typical representatives. Ina 
strictly chemical sense the definition is inade- 
quate, as there are several metallic substances 
to which it has only a slight and relative ap- 
plication. 

2. Civil Engineering: 

(1) Broken stone for roads, according to 
the McAdam principle. 

(2) Broken stone around and beneath the 
wooden ties of a railway ; ballast. 


3. Founding: The workman’s term for cast- 

m. 

4. Geol.: Some geologists have supposed 
that tin is of higher antiquity than copper, 
copper than lead or silver, and all of them 
more ancient than gold. But later observa- 
tion has brought together facts inconsistent 
with this hypothesis. 

5. Glass; The technical name for the molten 
glass in readiness for blowing or casting, 

6. Metall. : [METALLURGY]. 

7. Ordn.: The effective power of the guns 


of a vessel expressed in the sum of the weights 
of the solid shot, 

8. Rail-engin. (Pl.): The rails of a railroad. 

B. As adj. : Made of metal; metallic. 

YJ () Bimetallism: 

Currency: Loosely, the concurrent coinage 
of two metals into standard money; more 
exactly, the legal obligation of a national mint 
to coin both gold and silver at a fixed ratio 
between the two metals, coupled with a law 
giving such coins equal monetary power with- 
out discrimination as to the metal of which 
they are composed; in either sense popularly 
termed a double standard. This system was 
first introduced in 1803 by the French law 
of 7 Germinal, year x1., which enacted that 


(Now 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; Pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, ciib, cure, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, 
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5 grammes weight of silver, nine-tenths fine, 
should be coined into the monetary unit 
of one franc. The kilogramme of standard 
silver was therefore coined into 200 francs. 
The same law provided for the kilogramme 
of standard gold, nine-tenths fine, being 
coined into 155 pieces of 20 francs, equal 
to 3,100 francs, or at the rate of 5 grammes 
weight of standard gold into 1514 francs, 
thus establishing the mint ratio of 154 to 1 
(i.e. 349°, which still remains the propor- 
tionate weight and comparative mint value, in 
France, of any given sum in French-coined 
silver and gold respectively. That bimetallism 
provides an actual double standard is scientifi- 
cally untrue, since the natural law of supply 
and demand renders a continuous parity be- 
tween any two commodities at a fixed ratio 
not only unlikely but almost impossible. In 
actual operation, the plan resolves itself into 
what may be called alternative monometallism ; 
that is to say, of two metals legally employed 
on equal terms as a basis of a currency, the 
cheaper (at the established ratio) will be the 
actual standard, supplanting and practically 
nullifying the other and dearer standard until 
such time as the natural laws of commodity shall 
reverse the conditions or reéstablish between 
the metals a natural parity in the exchanges— 
the latter being a rare occurrence. Two sepa- 
rate and different standards for the same thing 
is a logically absurd proposition, but a legalized 
choice between two nominal standards is quite 
reasonable. This bimetallism actually contem- 
plates. [Money, {; VaALug, s., J.] 


(2) Bimetallist: One who favors bimetallism. 


(3) Road metal: The same as METAL, s., A. 
Tie 1. @). 


metal-broker, s. One who deals or 


trades in metals. 


metal-casting, s. The act or process of 
producing casts in metal by pouring it into 
moulds while in a state of fusion. 


metal-furniture, s. 

Print.: The metallic portion.of the pieces 
used in filling up blanks, &c., in chases. It 
includes reglet, side sticks, head and foot 
sticks, quotation furniture (hollow pieces of 
metal used to fill up blank spaces), and hollow 
quadrats. [FURNITURE.] 


metal-gauge, s. A gauge for determin- 
ing the thickness of sheet metal. 


metal-plane, s. A form of plane for 
facing soft metal plates by taking a fine shav- 
ing therefrom. The angle of the plane with 
the sole is adapted to the hardness of the 
metal being worked. 


metal-saw, s. A fine-toothed, hard, 
steel saw stretched in a frame, and used for 
sawing metal; a hack-saw. 


mét’-al, vt. [Merat, s.] To cover with 
metal; to lay metal on, as roads with broken 
granite, &c. 


mét-al-dé-hyde, s. 
aldehyde.) 


Chem. : CoH4O = { CBs An isomeric mo- 


dification of aldehyde, formed by the action 
of dilute acids, calcic chloride, &c., on alde- 
hyde cooled to a temperature below 0°. It 
crystallizes in needles or prisms, insoluble in 
water, but slightly soluble in alcohol and 
ether. It sublimes.at 100°, and at a higher 
pee eee is partly reconverted into alde- 
ryde, 


mét-a-lép’-sis, s. [Gr.=participation, from 
peta (meta) = with, and Ayyus (lépsis) = a 
taking, from AjWouae (lépsomai), fut. of Aap- 
Bavw (lamband) = to take.] 

Rhet.: The continuation of a trope to one 
word through a succession of significations, or 
the union of two or more tropes of a different 
kind in one word, so that several gradations 
or intervening senses come between the word 
expressed and the thing intended by it: as, 
‘In one Cesar there are many Mariuses ;” 
here Marius, by a synecdoche or autonomasia, 
is put for any ambitious, turbulent man, and 
this, by a metonymy of the cause, for the ill 
effects of such a temper to the public. 


mét-a-lép’-sy, s. [Merauepsis.] 
mét-a-lép'-tic, mét-a-lép’-tic-al, a. 


(Gr. peradnmrixds (metaléptikos) = capable of 
partaking or receiving.] [METALEPSIS. ] 


(Pref. met-, and Eng. 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Pertaining to a metalepsis or participa- 
tion; translative. 

2. Transverse: as, the metaleptic motion of 
a muscle. 

II. Chem.: A term suggested by Dumas to 
express the substitution of chlorine for hydro- 
gen, atom for atom, in organic compounds. 


mét-a-lép’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng._ metalep- 
tical; -ly.] In a metaleptic manner ; by trans- 
position, 


mét’-al-ine, s. [Eng. metal; -ine.] A com- 
pound for journal-boxes of metal, metallic 
oxide, organic matter, reduced to powder and 
compounded with wax, gum, or fatty matters. 


mét’-alled, a. ,[Eng. metal ; -ed.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: Coated or covered with metal, asa 
ship of war. 

*9, Fig.: Full of mettle or spirit ; mettled, 
ardent. 

Il. Civil Engin.: Covered or overlaid with 
metal, as a road. 


mé-tal-lic, * mé-tal lick, * mé-tal’-lic- 

al, a. (Lat. metallicus, from metallum =a 

mine, a metal; Gr. peraddAckds (metallikos) s 
Fr. métalique ; Ital. metallico; Sp. metalico.] 

1, Pertaining to a metal or metals ; consisting 

of or containing metal; having the nature or 

properties of a metal ; resembling a metal. 
“In his womb was hid metallic ore, 

The work of sulphur.” Milton: P. L., i. 678. 

2, Sounding as metal would sound if struck ; 

ringing. 

“A distinct, hollow, metallic, and clangorous, yet 
apparently mufiled reverberation.”"—Z. A. Poe: Fal 
of the House of Usher. 

{ Bimetallic: Pertaining to or characteristic 

of Bimetallism. [Mertat, s. { (1).] 


metallic-barometer, s. <A form of 
metal barometer, as contradistinguished from 
an instrument in which a fluid is employed. 
Also: known as a holosteric barometer. Vidi 
invented the diaphragm form. [ANEROID.] 
Bourdon invented the bent-tube form ; a 
flattened, curved, exhausted tube, one end of 
which is fixed and the other geared to an 
index-pointer which traverses a graduated 
arc. Changes of pressure of the atmosphere 
affect the curvature of the tube, and so move 
the finger. 


metallic-cartridge, s. <A cartridge in 
which the charge is contained in a metallic 
capsule, in contradistinction to the paper car- 
tridge. 


metallic cuckoo-shrikes, s. pl. 

Ornith. : The genus Campophaga, consisting 
of African cuckoo-shrikes with metallic plum- 
age. 


metallic-elements, s. pl. 

Chem. : Those elements which possess cer- 
tain properties in a greater or less degree, such 
as lustre, malleability, ductility, and conduc- 
tivity for the electric current. The most im- 
portant are : potassium, sodium, magnesium, 
barium, strontium, calcium, aluminium, chro- 
mium, zinc, manganese, cobalt, nickel, tin, 
gold, platinum, lead, mercury, silver, copper, 
cadmium, bismuth, arsenic, and antimony. 
(ELEMENTS. ] 


metallic-lustre, s. 


metallic-oxide, s. 
metal and oxygen. 


metallic-packing, s. Piston-packing, 
consisting of a ring or several rings of iron or 
other metal cast so as to possess elasticity in 
themseives, or cut into segments and pressed 
against the interior of the cylinder by springs. 


metallic-paper, s. Paper for memo- 
randum-books, adapted to take an indelible 
mark from a leaden or pewter pencil. ‘Rhe 
paper is surfaced with a solution of lime, 
whiting, and size. 


metallic-pencil, s. A pencil made with 
a tip or point of lead or pewter, and used for 
writing on metallic paper. 

metallic-salts, s. pl. 


_ Chem. : Compounds formed by the substitu- 
tion of a metal or metals for one or more of 
the displaceable hydrogen atoms in an acid, 


metallic-tinkling, s. 
Path.: A sound as of tinkling metal heard 


P marine; g6, pot, 
Syrian. 2%, 0 =6; ey=4; qu = kw. 


[LustrRE.] 
A compound of 


by means of the stethoscope, especially if 
succussion be practised when, in the pneumo- 
thorax, air is mingled with liquid in a cell, 


metallic-tissue loom, s, A loom for 
weaving with metallic threads, as in making 
gold and silver lace, braid, &¢., entirely of 
metal, without any mixture of silk or other 
threads. These looms are also used in ak 
tissues in which the warp is of silk or threa 
and the weft of gold or silver wire or silk 
thread covered with a flattened silver wire 
whieh has been gilt. 


metallic-tractors, s. pl. 

Hist. & Med.: Plates of metal, which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Elisha Perkins, of Plaintield, 
Connecticut, possessed the power, when ap- 
plied to a diseased part, of removing pain, 
and effecting a cure. Dr. Perkins had an 
agent in England, and the success claimed 
for the tractors led to the investigation men- 
tioned in the extract. 

“Dr. Hi h of Bath (i ion with Mr, 
Richard Smith of Bristol) tested the value of Perkins 
metallic tractors by substituting two pieces of wood, 
painted in imitation of them, or even a pair of ten- 
penny nails disguised with sealing-wax, or a couple 
of slate-pencils; which they rae | to possess all the 
virtues that were claimed for the real instruments."— 

iol., Dp. 863. (Note.) 


Carpenter; Human Physiol. 
*mé-tal-li-fac’ture, s. [Lat. metallum = 
a mine, a metal, and jactwra =a making; 
Jacio= to make.) The manufacture of metals. 


mét-al-lif-ér-otis, «. (Lat. metallifer = 
producing metal : metallum = a mine, a metal; 
Jero = to bear, to produce, and Eng. adj. suff. 
-ous; Fr. métallifere + Ital. metallifero; Sp. 
metalifero.] Producing metal, yielding metals : 
as, a metalliferous district. 

mé-tal-li-form, «a. (Lat. metallum =a 
mine, a metal, and forma = form, shape; Fr. 
métalliforme.} Having the form of metal; 
resembling metal. 


mét-al-line, a. ([Fr. métallin; Ital. metal- 


lino; Sp. metaline.} Pertaining to a metal or | 
metals; containing or consisting of metal; | 


metallic. 

“The quicksilver was by this means brought to 
yam at close and lovely metailine cylinder, not 
in : y interspersed bubbles as before."”— Boyle: 
Works, 1. 49. 

mét-al-ling, s. [Eng. metal ; -ing.] 
1. The act or system of covering with metal, 
as roads. 
2. The materials, as broken stones, &c., 
with which roads are metalled, 


mét’-al-list, s. [Ir. métalliste.] 
1. An advocate of metallic money or cur- 
rency as opposed to paper money. 


2. One who is skilled in metals, their proper- 


ties and their uses. 


* mét-al-li- zation, s. [Eng. metalliz(e); 
-ation ; Fr. métallisation.] The act or process 
of metallizing or forming into a metal. 


* mét’-al-lize, v.t. (Eng. metal; -ize; Fr. 
métalliser; Sp. metalizar.) To form into a 
metal; to give proper metallic properties to. 


mé-tal-16-chr6me, * mé-t4l-lé-chré- 
my, s. [Gr. wéraddov (metallon) = a metal, 
and xpoua (chréma) = colour.] <A colouring 
of me by means of galvanism. It is an 
invention of Nobili, and consists in depositing 
thin films of a metal on metallic bodies by 
means of a galvanic Lng bP so as to forma 
number of os As the deposited rings are 
not everywhere of the same thickness, they pro- 
duce elevations and depressions, which, though 
not visible to the naked eye, nevertheless 
cause a refraction of the rays of light, thus 
giving rise to the formation of prismatic 
colours. 


mét-al-lég’-ra-phist, s. [Eng. metallo- 
graph{y); -ist.) A writer upon metallography 
or the science of metals. 


mét-al-lég’-ra-phy, s. (Gr. yéraddov 
(metalion) = metal, and ypadw (grapho) = to 
write, to describe; Fr. métallographie.] 

1. The science of metals; an account of 
metals or metallic substances. 

2. A process invented by Abate, in 1851. 
It eh em in printing from wooden blocks 
upon metallic surfaces, so as to produce imi- 
tations of the grain of the wood. A veneer of 
wood is wetted with a solution of hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid, and is then impressed upon 


; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
i gal shan, -tion, en = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhin, -cious, -tious, 


metallifacture—metamorphosis 


the metal so as to cause the deposition of a 
coloured metallic oxide. Or the impression is 
taken on calico, which is then in a condition 
to transfer it to the metal under pressure, 

3. A substitute for lithography in which 
metallic plates are substituted for the litho- 
graphic stone, 


mét’-al-loid, a. & s, (Gr. péraddov (metal- 
lon) = metal, and eldSos (eidos) = form, ap- 
pearance; Fr. métalloide.) 

A, As adj. : Having the form or appearance 
of a metal; like, relating, or pertaining to 
metalloids, 

B. As substantive: 


Chem. (Pl.): Non-metallic elements, A term 
applied by Berzelius, in 1811, to distinguish 
the non-metallic elementary substances from 
the metals, in which sense it has been com- 
monly used to the present time. The non- 
metailic elements are: oxygen, sulphur, 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, carbon, boron, silicon, hydrogen, 
selenium, and tellurium, 


*mét-al-loid’al, a. [Eng. metalloid; -al.] 
The same as METALLOID, A. (q.v.). 


mét-al-lir-gic, mét-al-lur’-gic-al, a. 
(Eng. metallurg(y); ~ie, -ical; Fr. métallwr- 
gique; Ital. metallurgico.] Of or pertaining 
to metallurgy or the art of working metals, 


metallurgic-chemistry, s. 

Chem. : The term embraces the application 
of chemical principles, as distinct from me- 
chanical means, in the separation of metals 
from their ores and compounds. It includes 
melting by reduction, as when hydrocarbons 
are brought into contact with metallic oxides at 
a high temperature ; melting by oxidation of 
impurities ; separation by solvents, as when 
lead is employed to recover silver and gold 
from their sulphides ; and the precipitation of 
one metal by another, as in the case of the 
deposition of copper from its solution by 
metallic iron, together with the application 
of the laws of electricity in the important 
process of electro-plating, &c. 


mét’-al-lir- s. (Eng. metallurg(y) ; -ist ; 
Fr. métallurgiste.] A worker in metals; one who 
purifies, refines, and prepares metals for use. 


mét-al-lur-gy, s. [Fr. métallurgie, from 
Low Lat. * metallurgia, from Gr. weraddoupyds 
(metallourgos) = working in metals, mining ; 
BeTaddAoupyéw (metallourged) = to work metals ; 
péraddov (metallon) = metal, and épyor (ergon) 
= work; Ital. metallurgia; Sp. metalurgia.] 
The art of separating metals from their ores 
or from impurities ; comprehending the pro- 
cesses Of smelting, reducing, refining, alivy- 
ing, parting, plating, &. 


*mét’-al-man, s. [Eng. metal, and man.] A 
worker in metals, a smith, 


* mét-a-16g’-ic-al, a. [Pref. meta-, and Eng. 
logical.) Beyond the province of logic. 


mét-a-li’-min-a, s. [Pref. met-, and Eng. 
alumina.) 

Chem. : A name applied to the soluble dihy- 
drate of alumina, obtained by dialysing a 
solution of acetate altered by eat, The so- 
lution is tasteless, and neutral to test paper. 


mét-Al’-y-sis, s. [Pref. met-, and Eng. (an)a- 
lysis.] 
Chem, : Dibereiner’s name for Catalysis (q.v.). 


mét-a-mar-gar-ic, a. [Pref. meta-, and 
Eng. margaric.| Contained in or derived from 
margaric acid. 


metamargaric-acid, s. 

Chem.: An acid once supposed to be iso- 
meric with margarie acid, but now known to 
be a mixture of stearic and palmitic acids. 


mét-a-m8-cdn'-lo, a. [Pref. meta-, and Eng. 
meconic.} Contained in or derived from me- 


conic-acid. 
metameconic-acid,s. [Comenic-actp,] 
mét’-a-mére, s. [Gr. perd (meta) = with, 
among, and pepos (meros) = a part.) 
Comp. Anat. : One of a series of similar parts. 


mét-a-mér’-ic, a. [MeramerisM.] 
Chem.: Referring to the quality of meta- 
merism, 
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mé-tim’-6r-ism, s. [Pref. meta-; Gr. pépos 
a a pait, and Eng. suff, -ism.] [Isom- 
HRISM, 


mét-s-mor’-phic, a, (Eng, metamorph(osis) ; 
“U0. 

1, Ord. Lang. : Producing or causing meta- 
morphosis ; transforming; causing change in 
form or structure, 

2. Geol. : (See the compound). 


metamorphic-limestone, s. 

Geol.: Crystalline or, as it was called by 
the older geologists, Primary Limestone. In 
eneral it occurs in thin’ beds forming a 
oliated schist, resembling gneiss or mica- 
schist, and alternating with those rocks, in 
which case it often contains erystals of mica, 
sometimes with quartz, hornblende, tale, 
chlorite, garnet, &c. At other times, it is a 
white, crystalline, granular marble, capable of 
being used for sculpture. It is largely devel- 
oped in the Alps, and more sparingly in the 
hypogene districts of Norway, Sweden, and 
Scotland. 


metamorphic-rocks, metamorphic- 
strata, s. pl. *P 

Geol. : The term—first proposed by Lyell 
in 1833, and since universally adopted—for 
the stratified crystalline rocks—that is, rocks 
which have been presumably laid down ori- 
ginally by the action of water, aud then 
transformed by fire, chemical agency, pres- 
sure, or all combined. Metamorphic action 
is divided into local—affecting only small 
portions of rock, or small areas, and regional 
—alfecting rocks over considerable regions. 
The metamorphic rocks constitute one of the 
five great classes of rocks. The chief are gneiss, 
eurite, hornblende schist, serpentine, actino- 
lite schist, mica-schist or micaceous schist, 
clay slate, argillaceous schist or argillite, 
chlorite schist, quartzite or quartz rock, and 
crystalline or metamorphic limestone. Besides 
these which were probably at first sedimentary, 
the other classes of rocks have in places 
undergone metamorphosis. 


mét-a-mor-phine, s. 
Eng. morphine. ] 

Chem, : An opium base obtained from the 
residue in the preparation of opium tincture. 
It crystallizes from alcohol in stellate groups 
of prisms. It is not bitter; dissolves in 600 
parts cold water, and in nine parts boiling 
alcohol, Itis nearly insoluble in ether. 


ae ee ee: s, [Eng. metamorph(ose); 
~ism. 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act or process of meta- 
morphosing or changing the form orstructure 
of anything. 

2. Geol. : The changes, chemical, mineralo- 
gical, and textural, which have been produced 
in the rocks, called, in consequence, meta- 
morphic, [METAMORPHIC-ROCKS, ] 

ar pcre terms [Eng. metamorph(osis); 
~ist. 

Church Hist, : A name given to certain sacra- 
mentarians of the fifteenth century, who 
affirmed that Christ’s natural body with which 
he ascended was wholly deified, and had 
entirely lost its humanity. (Shipley.) 


* mét—9-mor’- phize, v.t. [Eng. metamor- 
ph(osis); -ize.] To transform, to change, to 
metamorphose. 


mét-a-mor’-phose, v.t. [Fr. métamorphoser.] 
(Meramorenosis.] To transform; to change 
into a different form; to change the form, 
shape, or character of; to transmute. 


“Can transubstantiate, Deetoencr ne: 
And charm whole herds of beasts, like Orpheus.” 
Butler: Miscellaneous Thoughts, 
* mét-a-mor’-phose, s. [MeTAMorRPHosE, ».] 
A change of form or character; a metamor- 
phosis, a transformation. 
“What odious chango, 
What metamorphose strikes the dubious eye?” 
Thompson ; Sickness, {ti 
* mét-a-mor’-pho-sér, s. (Eng. metamor- 
phos(e); -er.] One who or that which meta- 
morphoses, changes, or transforms, 


mét-a-mor-pho-sic, a. (Eng. metamor- 
phos(e); -ic.] Of or pertaining to metamor- 
phosis; changing the form or character; 
transforming. 


mét-a-mor’-pho-sis, s. [Lat., from Gr. 
peramoppwors (metamorphosis) = a transforma- 


[Pref. meta-, and 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f£ 
-sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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tion, from perapoppdouat niles ers 
to Phankes to be "eauaformed werd (meta) = 
denoting change, and popddw (morpho) = to 
form; popd% (morphé) = form, shape ; Fr. 
métamorphose ; Ital. metamorfose; Sp. meta- 
morfosis.] 

L Ord. Lang. : A change or transformation 
fn the form, shape, structure or character of 
anything. 

bas eee eters alee ela anlage 
credible sort, such as metamorphoses, are far more 
gare.”—Lroome: On the Odyssey. 

IL Technically : 

1. Bot.: A change, especially of an abnormal 
character, in an organ. It may be progressive 
or retrogressive, Calyx, corolla, stamens, and 
pistils are all transformed leaves. This in- 
Seresting discovery—foreshadowed by Jung 
or Jungius in 1678, Linneus in 1763, and 
Caspar Friedrich Wolff in 1759—was first 
clearly enunciated by Goethe in 1790, In 
the Peony, Peonia albiflora, a whole series 
of connecting links may be observed between 
the form of the lower leaves and that of the 

etals, the higher leaves and then the bracts 
being the connecting links. In the White 
Water-lily, Nympheea alba, a similar gradation 
may be observed between petals and stamens. 
In the double-flowered cherry the pistils will 
sometimes be found to have reverted to the 
appearance of leaves, 


2. Entom.: <A series of transformations 
which insects undergo in their progress from 
the egg to full maturity. Macleay divided 
metamorphosis into obtect, as in Lepidoptera 
and Trichoptera; coarctate, as in Hymenop- 
tera and Diptera; incomplete, as in Coleop- 
tera and Aptera; and semi-complete, as in 
Orthoptera and Hemiptera, Now only two 
divisions are generally recognized—viz., per- 
fect when the pupa is inactive, and imperfect 
when it is the reverse. In the Lepidoptera 
(Butterflies and Moths), the metamorphosis is 
complete. They may stand as types in this 
respect of the whole class, The animal 
emerges from the egg as a caterpillar with 
six legs, which will become the future legs 
of the perfect insect, and some prolegs, 
destined to disappear. Its function in the 
larval state is to eat, which it does with such 
vigourand persistency that its skin, time after 
time, becomes too small to contain its expand- 
ing body, and has to be renewed. When the 
caterpillar is full grown it ceases to eat, 
‘becomes quiescent, and has developed around 
it a horny case, in which it lies like a corpse 
in its coffin. In due time it makes its way 
out of its chrysalis asa fully-developed winged 
animal. There are analogous changes more 
or less complete in the other orders. 

3. Zool.: Metamorphosis takes place in 
Many other animals besides insects, Thus a 
‘barnacle (Lepas) or an acorn-shell (Balanus) 
is at first a free and swimming creature, which 
ultimately becomes sedentary and attached to 
rocks or ships’ bottoms. Metamorphosis exists 
also in Annelids, in Molluscs, in Medusas, &c. 
(MetaGEnNEsIs. } 


* mét-a-mor-phos’-tic-al, a. [Eng, meta- 


morphos(e); t connective, and suff, -ical.] Per- } 


taining to or produced by metamorphosis, 


qét-a-mor-phot’-ic, a. [Meramorpnosts.] 

Entom.: An epithet applied to a system 

originated By Swammerdam for the classifica- 
tion of insects, 


“The metumorphotie system divides insects into 
those that undergo complete and ineomplete metae 
amorphoses."—Lncye, Brit. (ed 9th), xiii, 147. 


mét-4m’-j-lene, s. (Pref. met-, and Eng, 
amylene.) 

Chem.: CopH49. A compound polymeric 
with amylene, contained in the higher portion 
of the distillate produced by heating amylie 
alcohol with sulphuric acid, 


Mét-Aan-gis-mon’-i-tee, s. pl. [Gr. perd 
(meta) = in; ayyetov (anggeion)=a vessel, a 
receptacle, and udvos (monos) = alone, only.] 

Church Hist. : A sect of heretics of the 
third century, who maintained that the union 
between the Father and the Son in the Trinity 
was effected by the Son entering into the 
Father, as a lesser vessel may be placed in a 
greater. (Blunt.) 


mét-an-ti-m6n -ic,«. [Pref. met-, and Eng, 
antimonic.} Derived from antimony. 
metantimonic-acid, s. . 
Chem. :8b02HO. A white powder obtained 


mév-a-phor, * met-a-phore, s. 


metamorphostical—metaphysics 


by the action of nitric acid, containing a 
little hydrochloric acid on metallic antimony. 
It is sparingly soluble iu water, and its solu- 
tion reddens litmus. 


mét-a-pée-tate, s. [Eng. metapeci(ic); -ate. 
(Chem.).] ; 


Chem. : A salt of metapectic acid. 


mét-a-pée'-tic, a. [Pref. meta-, and Eng. 
pectic.) Derived from pectic acid, 

metapectic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgH 1409 (?). Acide cellulique. An 
amorphous mass obtained by boiling pectic 
acid with caustic alkali. It is deliquescent, 
soluble in water, and destitute of rotatory 
power. The metapectates, except the basic 
salts, are all soluble in water, 


mét-a-péc'-tin, s. 
pectin.) 
Chem. : An isomeric modification of pectin 
(q.v.). 


[Pref. meta-, and Eng. 


mé-tiph’-ér-¥, s. [Gr. weraddpw (metapherd) 


= to carry over, to transfer: pref. meta-, and 
Gr. $épw (pherd) = to bear, to carry.) 
Bot. ; Displacement of organs, 


[Fr. 
métaphore, from Lat, metaphora, from Gr. 
petahopa (metaphora) =a transferring of a 
word from its proper signification to another, 
from petapépw (metapherd) = to transfer, to 
carry over: pera (meta)=oyer, beyond, and 
dépw (pherd) = to bear, to carry, Sp. & Ital. 
metafora.] 

Rhet.: A figure of speech by which & word 
is transferred from an object to which is pro- 
perly belongs to another, in such a manner 
that a comparison is implied though not 
formally expressed; a simile without any 
word implying comparison ; a short simile. 
Thus, ‘‘ that man isa fox,” is a metaphor ; but 
“that man is like a fox,” isa simile. ‘‘He 
bridles his temper,” is a metaphor, expressing 
that a man restrains or controls his temper, 
Le a bridle serves to restrain or control a 

orse, 


** Analogies are used in aid of conviction; metaphors 
as means of illustration.”—Coleridge: Aids to Leflec- 
tion (1839), p. 149, 


mét-a-phor-ic, mét-a-phor-ic-al, a. 


[Fr. métaphorique, from Gr. perapoprkds (meta- 
phorikos), from peraopa (metaphora) = a meta- 
phor; Ital. & Sp. metaphorico.] Pertaining to 
or of the nature of a metaphor; containing a 
metaphor ; not literal; not to be understood 
literally. 

“ This does not, at the very first sight, appear to bea 


mecaplonien’ expression.” — South: Sermons, vol. V.» 
Ber, 7. 


mét-a-phor’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. metaphor- 


ical; -ly.) In a metaphorical manner; in 
metaphors $ not literally. 
“T make bold thus to talk metaphorically for the 
ripening of the wits of young readers,’"—Aunyan. Pil- 
grim’s Progress, pt. ii. 


| * m&t’-a-phor-ist, s. [Eng. metaphor ; -ist.J 


One who makes or uses metaphors, 


mét-a-phoés’-phates, s. pl. [Pref. meta-, 
and Eng. phosphates,] 
Chem. : The salts of metaphosphorie acid, 
obtained by igniting the dihydric phosphate 
of a fixed base. 


mét-a-phos-phor ic, a. [Pref. meta-, and 
ao phosphoric.) Dérived from phosphoric- 
acid. 

metaphosphoric-acid, s. 

Chem.: POoHO. A acid formed by dis- 
solving phosphoric anhydride in cold water. 
It is very soluble in water, and its solution 
coagulates albumen. 


* mét'-a-phrase, s. (Gr. perddpaccs (meta- 
phrasis) =a paraphrasing, from perd (meta) = 
denoting change, and ¢pacis (phrasis)=a 
saying, a phrase.] 

1, A literal or verbal translation; a trans- 
lation from one language into another, word 
for word, or phrase for phrase. 


“ His metaphrase of the. Psalmes is still in our 
hands,”—&p. Hall: To Mr. 8. Burton. 


2. A phrase replying to another ; a repartee. 


“T’m somewhat dull still in the manly art 
Of phrase and metaphrase.” 
E. B. Browning: Aurora Leigh, viii. 


* mét’-a-phrase, v.t. [Mrrarnrass, s.] To 
translate literally ; to render word for word. 


‘3 mét’-a- phrast, s. (Gr. werappadorys (meta~ 
phrastés) = one who translates from one lan- 
guage into another ; Fr. métaphraste.] A lite- 
ral transl-tor; one who translates from one: 
language i..co another word for word, 

“ George Sandys, ., the famous traveller and ex- 
cellent poetical metaphrast.”—W ood. Fasti Oxonienses,. 
p. 1,285. 

* mét-a-phras’-tic, * mét-a-phras’-tic- 
al, a. [Eng. metaphrast ; -ic, -ical.]_ Closely” 
or literally translated ; translated word for 
word, 

“Maximus Planudes, who has the merit of havin, 
familiarised to his countrymen many Latin classics o 
the lower empire, by metaphrastic versions.”"—Wurton ¢ 
Hist, Eng. Poetry, ii. 109. 


+mét-a-phré-—non, s. [Gr. peradpevov' 
(metaphrenon) (see def.): pref. meta-, aud Gr. 
phy (phrén) = the midriff.) 
Anat.: The parts behind the midriff—.e.,. 
the back from the neck to the loins. 


tmét-a-phys'-ic, * mét-a-phys’-ike, a. 
&s. (Lat. metaphystcus = metaphysical ; meta-- 
physica = metaphysies, from Gr. pera ta. 
dvorkd (meta ta phusika) = after physics ; be- 
cause the study of metaphysics was supposed. 
fitly to follow that of physies or natural 
science.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to metaphysics ; ab- 
stract, general ; existing only in thought, and. 
not in reality. 

“By any metaphysick hook."—Grew : Cosmo. Sacra, 

bk. iv., ch, viii. 

2. According to the rules or principles of* 
metaphysics. 

3. Supernatural, preternatural. 

B. As subst. ; Metaphysics. 

“ Of logike, of naturall philautia, of metaphisike.”—~ 

Tyndall; Workes, p. 104. 

{ The form metaphysic as a substantive: 
is growing in favour, especially among the- 
students of German philosophy. 


mét-a-phys-ic-al, o. [Eng. metaphysic; 
-al.] The same as METAPHYSIC (q.V.). 


“Lan, @ more precise aud luminous than has: 
ever been employed by any other metaphysical writer.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii, 


mét-a-phys-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. meta- 
physical; -ly.) In a metaphysical manner; 
according to the rules or principles of meta- 
physics. F 
“ Those who discourse metaphysically of the nature” 
of truth.”—South ; Sermons, vol. Vii., ser. 5. 


mét-a-phy-si-cian, s. (Eng. metaphysic ; 
-ian.) One who studies or is versed in the 
science of metaphysics. 


* mét-a-phy-si’-cian-ism, s. [Eng. meta-- 
physician ; -isn.] The science of metaphysics. 


“Phrenology and metaphysicianism."—E. A. Poe? 
Imp of the Perverse. 


mét-a-phys-i-c6-, pref. [Mrrapnysic.] 


metaphysico-theological, a. 
bracing metaphysics and theology. 


mét-a-phy3'-ics, mét-a-phys'-ic,* mét— 
a-phys'-icks, s. [Merapuysic.] 

1, Hist. & Philos.: A term popularly em+ 
ployed to denote a science dealing with sub- 
jects incapable of being dealt with by physical. 
research, Broadly viewed, the Aristotelian 
metaphysic was the science of the first prin- 
ciples of being, thescience of the first principles: 
of knowing, and the science of God, as the be- 
ginning and. ending of all things; and these 
three were the foundation of scholastic philo- 
sophy, which found its highest expression in 
Thomas Aquinas ic. 1225-1274). Meta- 
physics ‘“‘is made by him conversant with 
being as such and its modifications. In itself’ 
each ens is res and unum; in distinction from 
others it is aliquid ; as in harmony with the 
action of the knowing faculties, it is verwm ; 
and as harmonizing with the will, it is bonwm.” 
The Roman metaphysic of the present day is, 
to a great extent, Thomist, and is divided into 
General, or Ontology, and Special, embracing 
Cosmology, Psychology, and Natural (as dis- 
tinguished from Moral and Dogmatic) Theo 
logy. The Leibnitzo-Wolfian metaphysic is. 
noteworthy for its rationalistic tendency. 
Its ontology treats of the existent in general ;. 
its rational psychology, of the soul asa simple’ 
non-extended substance ; its cosmology, of the- 
world as a whole; and its rational theology 
of the existence and attributes of God. Tlie- 
Metaphysic of Kant was rationalist. Sum- 
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marizing the remarks accompan his notice 
of the course for 1765, Malin ee 
“In the course etap early lectures 
would deal with, experientlal Pocky, wher 
tae Rape mention of a soul, a Teasoved accoun 
would be given of the facts or phenomena of the 
utal life, ing on next to the thi of living 
ies (the Biology of the riod), ‘and thintiy to Cos. 
yon sk or the t ry of the 1 world, he would 
come in the fourth P to Ontology, which expounds 
P ae eees ropert and includes rational 
chy soul or spirit ts brought 
Kant, p. 11, alee a ‘ae 
Sir William Hamilton (1788-1856) give the fol- 
Jowing definition : Ks o 


“Science and Philosophy conversant 
ahout Mind or about Matter, The former of these is 
Philosophy properly so called. With the latterwe have 


od ae mie a term betak 
sciences, exclusively occupied with mind."— 
Lect. on Metaphysics, i, rd “5 


Auguste Comte, the founder of the Positivist 
philosophy, excluded metaphysics from his 
system, substituting for it the teachings of 
positive science. One of the latestauthorities 
on the subject, Prof. Ferrier of St. Andrews, 
says (Institutes, pp. 36, 87): 

“Metaphysic is the substitution of true ideas—that 
is, of weer es truths a ee the 
Inglect 0} payee opinion errors of psycho- 

The three divisions of his philosophy—for he 
fers that term to metaphysi *)The 
pistemology, or theory of knowledge; ¢ the 
Agnoiology, or theory of ignorance, and (3) the 
Ontology, or theory of being.” 
*2. Supernatural arts. (Cockeram.) 


*mé-taph’-jy-sis, s. [Gr. werd (meta), de- 
an change, and dvcacs (phusis) = nature ; 
vw (phud) = to grow.) Change of form or 
character; transformation ; metamorphosis. 


*mét-a- s. (Lat. metaplasmus, from 
Gr. peramAacpyds (metuplasmos), from pera- 
m\doow (metaplasso)=to trausform, to change: 
pera 4 Aenoting ore and rAdcow 
= totorm, to mould; Fr. métaplasme ; 
tal. & Sp. metaplasmo.] i 

pee a The change or i eons a 
wo ¢ addition, transposition, or ng 

away of a letter or syllable. 


mét-a-po’-di-iim, s, [Pref. meta-, and Gr. 
movs (pous), genit. rodds (podos) = a foot.] 

Zool.: The ior lobe of the foot in the 
Mollusca. It is often called the opercnligerous 
lobe, because it develops the operculum, when 
that structure is present. 


Pref, met-, and Eng., 
meee ale, 5. [Pref. met- zg 


Anat, (Pl.): Owen’s name for the mammil- 
lary processes of the vertebra. 


mét-ap-tér-y-goid, s. [Pref. meta-, and 
Eng. pterygoid (q.v.).} 

Ichthy.: A modification of the malleus bone 
in osseous fishes. 


to’ 3. 
&e. ptosis (q.v.). 
Med. : Any change in the form or seat of a 
disease. 


mét-Ar’-a-bin, s. 
arabin.] 

Chem. : Cy2Ho.03;. A substance obtained 
by heatin; Poe 130°-140°, Itisinsoluble 
in water, but swells up enormously in it, By 
treating it with a solution of potassic hydrate, 
or lime water, it forms the metallic deriva- 


tives of ordinary arabin. 
-sén’ a. [Pref. met-, and Eng. 
arsenic.] aa from arsenic. 

metarsenic-acid, s. 

Chem.: AsOoHO. A white nacreous mass, 
obtained by heating arsenic acid to 206°. It 
can only exist in the solid state. When dis- 
solved, it is at once converted into ortharsenic 
acid, 
mét’-a-some, mét-a-so’-ma, s. [Pref 

meta-, and Gr. o@pa (soma) = the body.) 
Zool. : The hinder portion of the body ina 
esphalopodous mollusc. It is enveloped in 
the mantle and contains the viscera. 


amét-a-stan-mnie, a. [Pref. meta-, and Eng. 


stannic.) Derived from tin. 


metastannic-acid, s. 
Chem.: SngOsHOj9. An acid polymeric 


[Pref. meta-, and Eng., 


(Pref. met-, and Eng. 


fate, £4, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; a c 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, 26n; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cur, 


mé-tis'-ta-sis, s. 


mét-a-stér’ 


mé-tis’-td-ma, s. 


mét-a 


mét-a-tar-s0-, 


mét-a-taz’-siis, s. 


mé5-tith’-é-sis, s. 


metaphysis—mete 


with stannic acid, prepared by oxidizing tin 
with nitric acid, and drying the product at 
100°. It is insoluble in water. 


2 (Gr., from pera (meta) = 
over, change, aud gracrs (stasis) =a standing, 
position ; torr (histémi) = to place, to stand.} 

1, Med.: A — in the seat of a disease, 
attributed by the Humorists to the transla- 
tion of morbific matter to a part different from 
that which it had previously occupied, and 
by the Solidists to the displacement of the 
irritation, 

2. Bot.: A change produced upon a sub- 
stance designed for the nutriment of a plant, 
to make its assimilation more easy. Thus, 
when the starch formed in the leaf of a potato 
has to be transferred to the tubers as a 
<¥ e of nutritial material, it is first changed 
into a soluble substance—glucose. 


mét-a-st&t’-ic, a. [Merasrasts.] Pertaining 


or relating to metastasis, 


- (Pref. meta-, and Gr. 
orépvor (sternon) = the chest. ] 

Anat.: The sixth segment of the sternum 
(breast-bone), generally remaining cartilagi- 
nous up to the period of puberty, and some- 
times partially so even to an advanced age. 
Called also the ensiform process. 


A (Pref. meta-, and Gr. 
oroma (stoma) = a mouth. } 

Zool.: A oral plate or process bound- 
ing the hinder-part of the aperture of the 
mouth in the various crustacea, as the lobster, 
the species of fossil] Eurypterida, &c. 


(Pref. meta-, and Eng. 


ér’-niim, s. 


mé y _rdl, s 
Soa ee hemp nmin abies 


mét-a-sty-ré-léne, s. 


a [Eng. metastyrol ; 
-ene.) [METACINNAMENE.] 


t-a-tar’-sal, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. meta- 
tars(us); Eng. adj. suff. -al.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the meta- 
tarsus: as, the metatarsal artery, metatarsal 
articulations. 

B. As substantive : 

Anat. : Any bone of the metatarsus ; as, the 
third metatarsal. 


a pref. [Meratarsus.] Of or 
belonging to the metatarsus. 


meta: a. Of or belonging 
to the metatarsus and the digits. There are 
metatarso-digital articulations of the foot. 


[ Pref. meta-, and Lat., 
&c. tarsus (q.v.).] 

Anat.: That part of the foot situated be- 
tween the tarsus and the toes. It corresponds 
to the metacarpus, and is composed of five 

lel bones, one to each toe. It exists also 
the higher vertebrates. 


mét-a-thér-i-a, s. gi. (Pref. meta- (here = 
r. 


intermediate), and Onpia (théria), pl. of 
Onpioy (thérion) = a wild animal.] 

Zool, : A name ree by Prof. Huxley, 
and adopted by Prof. Flower in his article 
‘‘ Mammalia,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(ed. 9th), for a hypothetical group of early 
mammals, and their successors in time (the 
Marsupialia), 


“We have the mammalian type in a higher stage of 
evolution than that presented by the Prototherla and 
the sfetatheria.”"—Proc, Zool, Soc., 1880, p. 657. 


mét-a-thér-i-an, a. & s. (Merarnerta.] 


A, As adj. : Belonging to or possessing the 
characteristics of Huxley's mammalian group 
Metatheria (q.v.). 

“There is no known marsupial which has not far 
more widely departed from the Metatherian type."— 
Prov. Zool, Soc., 1880, p. 657. 

B, As subst.: Any individual of the group 

Metatheria (q.v.). 


[Lat., from Gr, perdbeors 
(metathesis), from perd (meta), denoting change, 
and Odors (thesis) =a Placing ; rtOnur (tithemi) 
= to place ; Fr. métathése.] 

1. Gram. : The transposition of the letters 
of a word: as, A.S. waps = wasp; ascian, 
acsian = ask ; brid = bird, &e, 

2. Surg.: An operation by which a morbific 
agent is removed from one — to another, 
where it may produce less disturbance ; as, 
for instance, when a caleulus in the urethra is 
pushed back into the bladder, 
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mét-a-thét-ic, mét’-a-thét-ic-al, a. 
(Meraruesis.] Pertaining to metathesis ; 
formed by metathesis, 


mét-a-thor’ -&x, s. [Pref. meta-, and Gr. 
Gdpaé (thdrax) =the breast. ] 
Entom.: The hindmost of the three rings or 
segments of which the thorax of an insect is 
composed, 


mét’-a-tome, s. [Gr. werd (meta) = beyond, 
after, and row (tomé)=a cutting; rézrw (temnd) 
= to cut.) 


Arch.: The space between two dentils. 


mét-a-volt’-ine, s. [Pref. meta-; Eng., &e. 
volta(ite), and suff. -ine (Min.).] 

Min. : A sulphur-yellow mineral oceurrin: 
in aggregates of hexagonal scales at Maden 
Zakh, Persia, Dichroic. Hardness, 2°5; sp. 
gr. 2°53; compos.: sulphuric acid, 46°90; 
sesquioxide of iron, 21°20 ; protoxide of iron, 
2°92; potash, 9°87; soda, 4°65: water, 14°58. 
Much of the mineral called Misy belongs to 
this species. 


mé-ta’-yér, s. & a [Fr., from Low Lat. me- 
dietarius, from medietas =the state of being 
in the middle; medius = the middle.] 

A, As subst. : A cultivator who cultivates 
the soil under an engagement with his land- 
lord, not paying a fixed rent, either in money 
or in kind, but a certain proportion, generally 
one-half, of the produce, the landlord furnish- 
ing the whole or part of the stock, tools, &c. 

B, As adj.: A term applied to the system 
of land-cultivation described in A, 


mé-tix’-ite, s.  [Gr. pérafa (metaza) = silk 
suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. metazite.] 

Min.: A variety of serpentine, included by 
Dana with the variety Picrolite (q.v.) ; colour, 
greenish-white, with weak and silky lustre. 
Found at Schwarzenberg, Saxony. 


mé-tax’-G6-ite, s. [Gr. péraéa (metaca)= 
silk; suff. -oite (Min.); Ger. metuxoit.] 

Min.: A greenish-blue to nearly white 
variety of chonicrite (q.v.). Sp. gr. 2°58 to 
2°61. The oxygen ratio for bases, silica and 
water, is5:6:8. Found near Lupikko, Fin- 
land. Named metaxoite from its nearness to 
metaxite. 


mét-a-z0'-a, s. pl. [Mxrazoon.] 


mét-a-zo'-ic, a. (Eng. mefazo(on); -ic.] Be- 
longing to or characteristic of Prof. Huxley's 
division Metazoa. {METAzoon.] 


“What d ishes the metazoic ite is that 
its component blastomeres... remain united into 
one morphological whole."—Huzley : Anat, Invert. Ani- 


mals, p. 47. 


mét-a-zo'-6n, s._[Pref..meta-, and Gr. ggor 
(zdon) = an animal. ] 
Zoology : 
1. Sing.: Any individual belonging to the 
division Metazoa. [2.] 
“Tt is quite possible to conceive of an adult metazoon 


having the structure of a sponge embryo."—Hualey - 
Anat, Invert. Animals, p, 684, 


2. Pl.: According to Prof. Huxley, the 
second and higher division of the animal 
kingdom, the first and. lower being Protozoa. 
{Prorozoon.] The whole of the metazoa may 
be regarded as modifications of one actual or 
ideal primitive type, which is a sac with a 
double cellular wall, enclosing a central cavity, 
and open at one end. This is what Haecke 
terms a gastrea. The first change which 
takes piace in the development of the embryo 
from the impregnated ovum is the division 
of the ovum, and the simplest form of division 
results in the formation of a spheroidal mass 
of blastomeres. ‘The morula thus formed 
generally acquires a central cavity, and be- 
comes a hollow vesicle, the wall of which is 
the blastoderm, the cells of which give rise to 
the histological elements of the adult body. 
Sexnal reproduction always occurs, and very 

enerally the male element has the form of 
filiform spermatozoa, The sponges are the 
lowest of the Metazoa, under which designa- 
tion the Vertebrata are included, and those 
Invertebrata possessing a notochord, and 
having the trunk divided into segments in 
the adult state. (Hualey: Anat. Invert. Ani- 
mals.) 

* méte (1), * meate, v.t. & i. [A.S. metan, 
genetan=to measure ; cogn. with Dut. meten ; 
Icel, mete = to tax, to value; Sw. maia= to 
measure; Goth. mitan; Ger. messen; from 


wi, wot, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
rile, fall; try, Syrian. ©, © = 6; ey=4; qu= kw. 
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the same root as Lat. modus =a measure ; 
metior = to measure; Gr. pédw (medd) = to 
Tule ; érpoy (metron) =a measure ; Eng. mode, 
moderate, &c.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To measure ; to ascertain the measure- 
ment, dimensions, or capacity of. 

“ His must mete the lives of others, 


grace 
Turni: ast evils to advantages. 
pa Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 4 


2. To distribute by measure. 


“ For with the same measure that ye mete withal it 
shall be measured to you again.”—Luke Vi. 38. 


3. To be the exact measure or equivalent 
of; to define exactly. 
_B. Introms.: To measure with the eye ; to 


“Let the mark have a prick on’t, to mete at.”— 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 1. 
* mete-rod, * meet-rodde, s. 
suring rod or pole. 


“The meet-rodde that he hadde in his hande, was 
syxe cubytes longe and a spanne.”—Hzekiel xl. (1551.) 


* mete (2), v.t. [Mret, v.] 


*mé6te (3), * met-en, v.t. [A.S. métan.] To 
dream. 
“ Meten a swevene.” 


“mete (1), s. [MsaT, s.] 


* mete-borde, s. An eating or dining- 
table. 


meéte (2), s. [A.S. met, met; cogn. with Icel. 
mot; O. H. Ger. mez; Ger. mass = a measure ; 
O. Fr. mette = a boundary, from Lat. meta = 
goal.] A measure, a boundary, a limit. (Gene- 
rally used in the plural.) [Mere (1), v.] 


“(They] demanded that the frontier should be set 
out by metes and bounds,”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 


A mea- 


Piers Plowman, prol. 11. 


ch. xv: 

*méte, a. [MEET, a.] 

*méte-corn, s. (Eng. mete (1), v.3 and 
corn.) 


Feud. Law: A measuré or portion of corn 
given by a lord to customary tenants as a 
reward and encouragement for labour and 
faithful service. 


*méte-gav-el, s. (Mid. Eng. mete= meat, 
and gavel =a tribute, a tax.) A tribute, tax, 
or rent paid in food. 


*mete-les, a. [Mid. Eng. mete = meat; -les 
=-less.] Without food. 


“Thre dawes & thre nygt meteles hii wuste hem so, 
That hii nuste hou on take, ne wat vor hunger do.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 170. 
* meteles, *met-els, s. [A.S. métan = to 


dream.] A dream. 


*mete-ly, a. [Mid. Eng. mete = meet, a. ; 
-ly.] Fit, proportionate. 


mét-ém-pir’-ic, mét-8m-pir-i-cist, s. 
(METEMPIRICAL.] One who believes in or sup- 
ports metempirical or transcendental philo- 


sophy. 


mét-ém-pir’-ic-al, a. [Gr. perd (meta) = 
beyond, and éuzeupta (empeiria) = experience.] 
Metaph. ; Transcendental, beyond the limits 

of experience. 


eee ee 8, [Eng. metempiric ; 
-ism. A 


Metaph.: A system of philosophy based on 
a priori reasoning ; transcendentalism, 


*mé-témp'-sy-chose (or p silent), ».t. 
(MeTEmpsycuHosis.] To translate or transfer 
from one body to another, as the soul. 


“The souls of usurers after their death Lucian af. 
firms to be metempsychosed, or translated into the 
bodies of asses.”"—Peacham: On Blazoning. 


mé-témp-sy-ch0'-sis (or 9 sitent), s. [Gr. 
peTepuxwors (metempsuchosis), from peren- 
Woxow (metempeuchod) = to transfer the soul 
from one body to another: pera (meta), de- 
noting change ; éu (em) for év (en)=in, and 
ux (psuché) = the soul.] [TRANSMIGRATION. ] 


*mé-témp’-sy-cho-size (or p silent), v.t. 
[Eng. metempsychos(is) ; -ize.] To cause the 
soul to change from one body to another. 


“ Metempsychosized into a frog.”—Sout! 8 
Doctor, ch. cexii. st ase “had 


met-emp-to’-sis (or 7 silent), s. [Gr. perd 
(meta) = beyond, and épmrrwors (emptasis) = a 
falling upon : éu (em) for év (en) = in, on, and 
fey (ptosis) =a falling ; rimtw (pipts) = to 
a 


mete—meteorie 


Chron.: The solar equation necessary to 
prevent the new moon from happening a day 
too late, or the suppression of the bissextile 
once in 134, years. The opposite to this is the 
proemptosis, or the addition of a day every 
830 years, and another every 2,400 years, 
[PROEMPTOSIS.] 


mét-én-céph’-a-lon, s. [Pref. met-, and 
Gr. éyxépadov (enghkephalon) = the brain.) 
Anat. : A term introduced by Quain for the 
after-brain (the nachhirn of German embryol- 
ogists). It contains the medulla oblongata, 
the fourth ventricle, and the auditory nerve. 
Both the metencephalon and the epencephalon 
develop from the posterior primary vesicle. 
(Anat. (8th ed.), ii. 755.) 


*mét-én-s0-ma-to-sis, s. [Gr. werd (meta), 
denoting change, andévowpatwors (ensématosis) 
= an embodying, from éy (em) for év (en) =in, 
and capa. (soma), genit. cwparos (sématos) = a 
body.] The transference of the elements of 
one body into another body, and their con- 
version into its substance, as by decomposi- 
tion and assimilation. 


mé-té-or, s. [Fr. météore, from Gr. petréwpos 
(metedros) = raised above the earth, soaring in 
the air; petéwpov (metedron) = a meteor, from 
pera (meta) = among; édpa (edra)= anything 
suspended; aéipw (aeird) = to lift; Sp. me- 
teoro; Ital. meteora.) 

1, Literally: A luminous body appearing 
for a few moments in the sky, and then dis- 
appearing, exploding or descending to the 
earth ; a shooting star. On any clear night 
an occasional meteor may be seen, but the 
most brilliant displays are confined to parti- 
cular dates. Avery notable one is on Noy. 13 
or 14. In 1864, Prof. H. A. Newton, of Yale 
College, predicted a display in 1866, and 
determined the length of the meteoric cycle, 
the annual period, and the probable orbit 
round the sun of the November stream. The 
display which came on Nov. 13, 1866, was 
splendid. It was seen all over Europe, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and elsewhere. About 
eight thousand meteors were counted at Green- 
wich, and it is supposed that another thousand 
may have escaped observation. They came 
from a radiant point 149° 12’ of right ascension, 
and 23° 1’ of north declination, between y and 
e Leonis, just north of the bright star Regu- 
lus. On an average, each meteor was visible 
about three seconds, and drew a cord of silver 
radiance from twenty to forty degrees in 
length. In Nov., 1867 and 1868, considerable 
star showers were seen in the United States. 
Similar displays have been seen in the Nov. 
of the years 902, 931, 934, 1002, 1101, 1202, 
1366, 1538, 1602, 1698, 1799, 1832, and 1833. 
That of Nov. 12, 1799, was one of the finest. 
It was seen by Humboldt and Bonpland at 
Cumana, in South America. Prof. Adams 
places the more magnificent displays at in- 
tervals of thirty-three and a quarter years 
apart, and, if his theory be correct, the next 
will be due in 1899. It is believed that a 
ring of meteors revolves round the sun, 
portions of it very thickly studded with 
them, while at others they are only sparsely 
scattered. Every year the earth's orbit cuts 
through the ring, though only at intervals of 
about thirty-three years through the part 
where they are most crowded. The meteors 
themselves are of iron, which, striking the 
atmosphere of the approaching earth with 
planetary velocity, ~ignite and go to dust. 
Leverrier considers that in a.p. 127 the attrac- 
tion of the planet Uranus brought them into 
their present orbit. Heis and Alexander 
Herschel recognise about a hundred other 
meteor systems; hence it has been found 
needful to distinguish them by names. The 
November meteors coming from the constella- 
tion Leo are called Leonids. The next in 
importance appear about August 10, and come 
from the constellation Perseus. They are 
therefore named Perseids. Of old they were 
called the Tears of St. Lawrence. They 
appear generally much earlier in the evening 
than the Leonids, In 1866 Prof. Alexander 
Herschel, son of Sir John Herschel, studying 
the August meteors with a spectroscope, 
found some of them to consist in large mea- 
sure of sodium vapour, and to be “nothing 
else but soda flames.” There are also Lyrids, 
Geminids, Orionids, Draconids, Aquariads, 
Andromedes, &c. Prof. Schiaparelli, of Milan, 
has shown that the orbits of particular comets 
often wonderfully coincide with those of me- 
teoric rings. A small comet, called Temple’s, 


invisible to the naked eye coincides with the 
orbit of the November meteors, and a large 
one, called Tuttle’s comet, visible to the naked 
eye in 1862 with that of the Perseids. 


Viewing the term meteors as a generic 
word, the committee of the British Associa- 
tion on Luminous Meteors range under it what 
may be called the following species : 


1, Telescopic Meteors, only rendered visible to the 
naked eye by the aid of telescopes. 

2. Shooting-stars, visible to the naked eye, and com- 

arable to the different apparent magnitudes of the 
fzed stars in brightness. 

3, Bolides and Fireballs, or very luminous meteors, 
comparable in brilliancy to the planets Jupiter and 
Venus, and to the different phases of the moon, and 
sometimes even rivalling the sun by appe: with 
much splendour in br daylight, the term bolides 
being usually applied to the smaller, and fireballs to 
the larger kinds. ‘ 

4, Detonating or “Areolitic” Meteors, fireballs which 
produce an audible explosion, like a distant cannon, a 
peal of thunder, or an earthquake's shock, by their 
concussion with the air, and which differ accordingly 
from the last (as ‘‘forked” lightning often does from 
distant and “sheet” lightning) only by the thunder- 
clap that not unfrequently reverberates from fireballs - 
of the largest and brightest class; or, finally, as 

5, Stonefallsand Ironfalis (the latter very rare occur- 
rences), or the falls of meteorites, either singly or in a 
shower, it may be of many thousands of en 
from a fireball, which, especially if seen in the day- 
time, when these occurrences are usually observed, is 
almost always a large meteor of the last-named de- 
scription. (Brit. Assoc. Report (1878), p. 371.) 


2. Fig.: Anything which transiently or 
momentarily dazzles, allures, or strikes with 
wonder. * 

“The meteor of conquest allured me too far.” 
Byron: Napoleon's Farewell. 

meteor-cloud, meteoric-cloud, s. 
An expanse of space thickly studded with 
meteors or meteoric particles. 


meteor-current, s. The current or 
stream of meteors moving together in the 
same orbit. 


meteor-like, adv. Like a meteor. 


“ Though bent on earth thine evil eye, 
As meteor-like thou glidest by.” 
Byron: Giaour, 


[METEOR-STEEL.] 
The 


meteor-powder, s. 


meteor-ring, meteoric-ring, s. 
orbit of a system of meteors. 


meteor-shower, meteoric-shower, 
s. Showers of meteors when the earth in ler 
orbit intersects that of a meteoric ring. [Me- 
TEOR.] 


meteor-spectroscope, s. <A spectro- 
scope specially adapted for observing meteors. 


meteor-steel, s. An alloyed steel which 
has a wavy appearance, resembling Damascus 
steel. An alloy of zinc, 80; nickel, 16; silver, . 
4=100, is placed in a black-lead crucible, 
covered with charcoal, and melted. It is 
rendered friable by pouring it into cold water, 
is reduced to powder, called meteor-powder, 
and is added to steel in a crucible. 


meteor-streak, s. A streak of light 
which various meteors leave behind them for 
a few seconds after they have vanished. 


meteor-stream, s. [METEOR-CURRENT.} 


meteor-system, meteoric-system, 
s. A countless number of meteors moving 
together in a stream though each is inde- 
pendently following out its own elliptic orbit. 


_ meteor-track, s. The track of a meteor 
inthe sky. It is probably froin an ascertain- 
ape pews point, or, at least, radiant region 
q.v.). 


mé-té-dr’-ic, a. (Eng. meteoric; -ic.] 


1. Lit. Pertaining to a meteor or meteors; 
consisting of meteors; resembling or par- 
taking of the nature or properties of a meteor: 
as, a meteoric shower. 

2. Fig.: Flashing or appearing bright and 
illustrious for a brief time; transiently or 
irregularly brilliant. 


meteoric-astronomy, s. The branch 
of astronomy which treats of meteors, 
Ree P re on Meteoric Astronomy."—Brit. Assoc. 

meteoric-date, meteoric-epoch, s. 
A date or an epoch in any year when meteors 
may be expected. The chief are, Jan. 1, 2, 
April 19-21, Aug. 5-12 (and especially 10th), 
Noy. 12-15, and Dec. 11-138. (Brit. Assoc- 
Rep. (1869), p. 217 ; (1870), p. 78.) 


meteoric-iron, s. Iron coming to the 
earth from a meteoric ring. 


meteoric-paper, s. Sheets or layers of 


Tika. Mis Visawamidet «ends atl mut bho i 
fate, fit, fare, amidst, hich: fall, father ; we, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work. who, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, c= 6; ey =4; qu=kw. 


mé-té-6r-5g’-ra-p: 


mé’-té-dr-did, 


interwoven conferve, diatoms, infusoria, &c., 
found on the surface of rocks after an inunda- 
tion. They sometimes fall from the air, and 
were at one time thought to be of meteoric 
origin. Now it is considered that they have 
been —* up from the ground by small 
bea a ae Miss again to fall. 

a annel, (Griffith & Henfrey. 
[FLANNEL] ( s 


meteoric-shower, s. [MeTeoR-SHOWER.] 


meteoric-stones, s. pl. [AEROLITE, 
METEORITE. } 


*mé-té-6r’-ic-al, a. (Eng. meteoric; -al.] 
The same as Mereoric (q.v.). 


j ae I see ip xeeemnbianibe bt oat tatdovtond fe ee 
Ipeara in, moor aces, seems fire, bu 
nothing en a flimsy glittering exhalation.”—Sp. 


mé-té-or-ism, s. [Eng. meteor; -ism.] 


Med. ; The same as TYMPANITIS (q.v.). 


mé'-té-dr-ite, s. [Eng. meteor; -ite; Fr. 

jorite.}) A meteoric stone, a compound of 

earthy and metallic matter which has fallen to 
the earth ; a meteorolite. [Mrreor, {J 5.] 


m6-té-Or-ize, v.i. [Gr. wetewpigw (metedrizd) 


= to raise to a height; weréwpos (metedros) = 
raised in the air; Fr. se météoriser.] To take 
the form of a meteor; to ascend in vapour 
like a meteor, 


mé’-té-or-d- s. [METEOROGRAPHY.] 
An apparatus for registering meteorological 
henomena. It was invented by an Italian, 
‘ather Secchi of Rome, who obtained a prize 
fe it a the Paris International Exhibition 
of 1867. 


_ Poe ee ge laren 
grap y) i is 


rography. 


, & ([Gr. peréwpor 
ibm (graphd) = to 


(metedron)= a meteor, 
registration of 


write.] Meteorology ; 
meteorological phenomena. 

° a, &s. (Eng. meteor, and Gr. 
elSos (eidos) = form, appearance. ]} 

A. As adj.: Having the form or appear- 
ance of a meteor. 

B, As substantive: 

1. Gen. : Any moving body in the sky which 
has the form or appearance of a meteor. 

2. S; Pl.):; Used by Schia li for par- 
ester & sioner mass or cloud destined 
ultimately to become a meteoric ring revolvin 
round the sun, (Brit. Assoc, Rep. (1871), p. 455 


m6é-té-dr-6-lite, s. (Gr. weréwpos (metedros) 


= raised in the air, and Ai8os (lithos)= a stone.] 
The same as METEORITE (q.V.). 


mé-té-or-6-15%’-ic, mé-té-or-6-l6g’- 


a. (Eng. meteorolog(y) ; ~ic, ~ical; Fr. 
météorologique.] Pertaining or relating to the 
atmosphere and its phenomena; pertaining 
to the science of seri nia y used in me- 

ns 


teorvlogy : as, meteorological instruments, me- 
teorol: observations, &c. 
meteorological-tables or register, 


a. A register or account of the state of the 
atmosphere in regard to temperature, dryness 
moisture, weight, winds, &c., as ascertaine 

by various meteorological instruments, such 
as the barometer, thermometer, anemometer, 
hygrometer, &c. 


m6é-té-or-51-6-Zist, s. [Eng. meteorolog(y) ; 


-ist ; Fr. météorologiste; Sp. meteorologista.) 
One who studies or is versed in meteorology. 
™ teorologists observe, that amongst the four 
ph ingea ge are the ingredients of all sublunary 
creatures, there is a notable correspondency.”—Howel ; 
Vocal Forest. 


mé-té-dr-51'-6-y, s. [Gr. perewpodroyla 


(metedrologia), from petéwpoy (metedron) = a 
meteor, and Adyos (logos) = a discourse, a 
treatise; Fr. météorologie; Ital. & Sp. me- 
teorologia.] 

Phys. Science : That branch of science which 
observes, registers, classifies, and compares 
the various and varying phenomena of our 
atmosphere. It remarks, at the same time, 
the connection of those phenomena with 
heavenly bodies, and with the solid and liquid 


materials of the earth, in reference to their. 


reciprocal and combined influence in deter- 
mining the character of different climates, 
and with the view of learning the meteoric 


So » lt Sr 
boil, b6p ; pddt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, & 
_ ~eian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, ait -cious, 
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history of every region of our globe, of 
ultimately investigating the laws of atmo- 
spheric change and the plan of meteoric ac- 

on; the theory, in fact, of meteorological 
phenomena, on which depends essentially the 
fitness of the various portions of the earth's 
surface for the production of different vege- 
table and other substances, and for the 
support of animal life, 


“Tn sundry animals we deny not a kind of natural 
meteorology, or innate presentation both of wind and 
weather."—Browne: Vulgar Krrours, bk. ili,, ch. x. 


* mé’-té-or-d-miin-¢y, s. (Gr. peréwpov 
(metedron) = a meteor, and pavreta (menteia) = 
prophecy, divination,] ivination among 
the Romans by meteoric phenomena, as by 
thunder and lightning. 


mé-té-6r-dm'-8-tér, s. [Hng. meteor; 0 
connect., and meter.) 

Teleg.: An apparatus for receiving, at a 
local station, transmitting to a central station, 
by telegraph-wires, and there recording the 
direction and velocity of the wind, condition 
of the barometerand thermometer, and amount 
of rainfall. 


mé-té-dr’-d-scdpe, s. [Gr. peréwpos (meted- 
Tos) = raised in the air, and cxoréw (skoped) = 
to see, to observe.) An instrument used for 
taking angles, and making measurements of 
the heavenly bodies. 

“ With astrolabe and meteoroscope.” 
Albumazar, il. 5. 

na Sh Se-tn_ob DY, s. [Eng. meteoroscop(e) ; 
-y.) The taking of observations with the 
meteoroscope (q.v.). 


* m6-té’-Oor-oiis, a. [Eng. meteor; -ous.] 
Having the nature of a meteor; resembling a 
meteor, 

“ The cherubim descended, on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as evening mist.” 
Milton: P. L., xii, 629. 

mét’-ér (1), * meét’-ér,s. (Eng. mete (1) v., 
-er.) One who or that which metes or mea- 
sures ; a measurer; a measuring instrument 
or apparatus. When used simply, it is equi- 
valent to a gas-meter (q.v.), but it generally 
occurs in composition: as land-meter, coal- 
meter, water-meter. 

“But the au , the weigher, the meeter of 


grants, will not suffer us to acquiesce in the judgment 
of the prince.”—Burke ; Letter to a Noble Lord. 


* mét’-€r (2), s. [Merre (1).] 


* weet ae (age asig),s. [Eng. meter (1); 
~age. 
1, The act of measnriug. 
2. The measurement itself. 
3. The price paid for measurement. 


met’-ér-ér, s. (Eng. meter (2); -er.] One 
who writes in metre ; a poet. 


méte’-stick, s. [Eng. mete (1), v., and stick.) 

Naut.: A stick fixed on a board at right 

angles, to measure the height of the hold of a 
ship, and to level the ballast. 


* méte’-wand, * met-wand, s. (Eng. 
mete (1), V., and wand.) A measuring rod, 
staff, or pole. 


“Now the same is called a yard, or a metwand, &o,” 
—Stow: Henry J. (an. 1102), 


* méte’-yard, s. [Eng. mete (1), v., and yard.] 
A yard, staff, or rod used for measuring. 


“Take thou the bill, give me thy meteyard, and 
spare not me,"—Shakesp, ; Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 


méth-a-cryl'-ic, a. [Eng. meth(yl), and 
nes) Derived from or contained in acrylic- 
acid. 


methacrylic-acid, s. 

Chem, : CgHgOo. An acid isomeric with cro- 
tonic acid, obtained in the form of its ethylic 
salt by the action of eel trichloride on 
the ethylic salt of hydroxy-isobutyric acid. 
The free acid is a colourless oil, solid at 0°, 
having an odour of pyrogallic acid, and astrong 
acid reaction. Its salts are very unstable. 


méth’-al, s. [Eng. meth(yl ether), and al(co- 
hol).| [MyRIsTIC-ALCOHOL.] 


méth-ane, s. (Eng. meth(yl); -ane.] [Marsu- 
GAs.] 

mé-thég’-lin, s. (Wel. meddyglyn = mead ; 
lit.= pe sry from mead = mead, and lyn 
= liquor.] The same as MEAD (q.v.). 


“ O'er our parch'd tongue the rich metheglin glides.” 
Wine ~ a Gay: To a Lady, Ep. i. 
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méth’-éne, s. (Eng. meth(yl); -ene.) 

Chem. : CHg. Methylene, a diatomic radical 
unknown in the free state. It forms ethers 
analogous to bg foe but the series is much 
less complete, (See compounds.) 


methene-diacetate, s. 

Chem. : CHo:(O"CyHg0)y. It is prepared b’ 
acting on methene diiodide with Paeuite 
acetate and acetic acid. It boils at 170°. 


methene-dibromide, s. 
Chem. : CHoBrg. Obtained by the action of 
bromine on jodide of methyl. It forms a 


heavy liquid, which boils at 80°. It has a Sp. 
gr. of 2°004, 


methene-dichloride, s. 

Chem.: CHgClg, Obtained by the action of 
chlorine on methylic chloride, CH3Cl + Cly = 
CH»5Clo+ HCl. It is a colourless and volatile 
liquid of a sweet and penetrating odour. It 
boils at 31°, and is tently insoluble in water. 


methene-diiodide, s, « 

Chem. : CHgla. Prepared by heating iodoform 
for several hours with hydriodic acid. It isa 
colourless sweet-smelling oil, which boils at 
182°, and crystallizes in the cold in brilliant 
leaves, which melt at 6°. Its sp. gr. is 3°345. 


methene-dimethylate, s. 

Chem, : CHo(OCHg)y. Methylal, Formal. A 
product obtained by heating methylic alcohol 
with binoxide of manganese and sulphuric 
acid. It is a colourless liquid, boiling at 42°, 
and having a sp. gr. of *855. It dissolves in 
three parts of water, and in all proportions in 
ether and alcohol, 


methene-diphenyl, s. 
t— CgHs5 
Chem. : CHy - It is obtained by the 


6445 
action of sulphuric acid on benzolie alcohol. 
It crystallizes in needles, which melt at 26° 
and boil at 261°. Jt has the smell of oranges. 


methene disulphonic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CHASO,O0H). Methionic acid. It 
is readily obtained by heating acetamide with 
Nordhausen sulphuric acid. Itcrystallizes in 
long deliquescent needles. 


methene-oxide, s. 
METHYL-ALDEHYDE. ] 


méth’-ide, s. (Eng. meth(yl) ; ~ide.] (See the 
compound.) 


methide-aluminic, s. 

Chem. : AlC3Hy9=Al(CH3)3. A compound 
obtained by heating mercuric methide with 
aluminium ina sealed tube. It is a colourless 
mobile liquid, which congeals at 0° and boils 
at 130°. It takes fire on exposure to the air, 
and is decomposed by water with explosive 
violence, 


methide-borice, s. 


mé-thinks, imp. v. [A.S. me thyncedh, from 
me, dative of the personal pronoun J, and thyn- 
can (impers. v.) to seem.) [THrnK.) It seems 
to me; it appears to me; I think, meseems, 
(Only used in poetry or elevated writing.) 


“Verily, methinks 
Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. tii, 
méth-i-dn’-ic, a. [Ehg. me(thyl); Gr. decoy 
(theion) = sulphur, and Eng. suff. -ic.} (See 
the compound.) 


methionic-acid, s. 
PHONIC-ACID.] 


méth’-64d, s. [Fr. méthode, from Lat. methodus, 
methodos, from Gr. we8odos (methodos), from ued- 
(meth), for pera (meta) = after, and 0865 (hodos) 
=a way. Puttenham in 1589 ranked this 
among the words of recent introduction inte 
English.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A way, mode, or course by which an aim 
or object is or may be attained ; a mode or 
manner of procedure; characteristic manner 
or mode of procedure. 


‘Let such persons ... not quarrel with the creat 
physician of souls for having cured them by easy and 
gentle methods."—South > Sermons, vol, ix., ser. i. 


2. Systematic or orderly procedure; sys- 
tem; a manner of action based on rules; 
order and regularity of procedure. 


“ Where this habit of method is present and effective, 
things the most remote and diverse in time, place, 
and outward circumstance are brought into ‘mental 
contiguity and succession, the more striking as the 
less expected.”—Coleridge; Method, sec, ii. 


[FoRMALDEHYDE, 


(METHYLIC-BORIDE.] 


(METHENE-DISUL- 


gem; thin, this ; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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II. Technically: 


1. Logic: A logical or scientific arrange-. 


ment or mode .of procedure; the art of dis- 
posing or arranging well a series of thoughts 
either for the elucidation or discovery of, truth, 
wor for the proof of a truth already known, 
“« Method, which is usually described as the fourth 
rt.of Logic, is rvther a complete practical Logic... . 
‘ethod is rather a power or spirit of the intellect, 
rvading all that it does, than its tangible product, 
ence we put in the place of rules for Dfethod:as a part 
of Logic, an Applied Logic, which shows under what 
eonditions in the several megneS of inquiry the three 
acts of thought may be safely performed, and how far 
rules can avail to direct the mind in the use of them 
- to profitable or beautiful results."—Thomson': Laws of 
Thought (Introd.), § 44. 
2. Nat. Science: A principle or system of 
--elassification. Used specially in connection 
‘with the two systems of botanical classifica- 
tions—the Artificial, or Linneean Method, and 
the Natural Method of Classification. 


.amé-thod’-ie-al, * mé-thod’-ic, a. 
méthodique, from méthode = method.] 
1. Characterized by or exhibiting method ; 
proceeding or ‘based on a systematic and 
-vorderly disposition and arrangement ; syste- 
matic, orderly. 
“A man of methodical industry and honourable 
\pursuits.”—Coleridge; Method, § 2. 
2. Acting on method or a systematic mode 
eof procedure. 


“‘Qharles Reade was not methodic in the disposition 
of his papers."—Pall Mall Gazette, June 20, 1884. 


..gae-thod-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. methodical ; 
-ly.) In a methodical manner ; according to 
anethod ; systematically. 

“Let it be taught them systematically and methodi- 
eally.”"—Porteus : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 9. 


#@mé-thod’-Ies, s, [MeTuopic.] Theiscience 
of method. 


<Béth’-od-ism, s. [Eng. method; -ism.] 

Church Hist. & Eecles.; One of the leading 
religious systems of English-speaking races. 
A religious society existed at Oxford in the 
year 1727, among the members of which were 
.John and Charles Wesley and George White- 
field, young men studying for orders, They 
‘and their associates were half-derisively called 
the ‘* Godly,” or the ‘‘Sacramentarian Club” 
because they went through a mocking crowd 
ao communicate at St. Mary’s), and, finally, 
Methodists, from the methodical way in which 
they performed their religious duties. John 
Wesley, the second son of the Rev, Samuel 
Wesley, was born at Epworth, in Lincoln- 
~shire, June 17, 1703. On Oct. 14, 1735, John 


(Fr. 


“and Charles Wesley sailed for Georgia as | 


-agents of the Society for the Propagation of 
“the Gospel, but their mission was a failure. 
In 1736 Charles, and in 1738: John, returned to 
Wngland. His friend George Whitefield had 
»mlready on February 17, 1739, commenced 
«@pen-air preaching near Bristol. Wesley 
~followed at the same place; but, unlike 
“Whitefield, organized his converts into so- 
eeieties, the first being formed in that year. 

“The first meeting-house was built in Bristol 
a 1740; the Foundry in Moorfields, London, 
Jaired for a term of years, was fitted up 
<@8.a preaching-house. In Wesley’s absence, 
this schoolmaster, Thomas Maxfield, presumed 
‘fo preach in the Foundry. Wesley hastened 
“Yo London to silence him, but, by his mother’s 
~ advice, he was persuaded to listen before he 
-aeted, was convinced that she was right, for- 

tore to interfere, and consented to the rise 
-of an order of lay preachers. In 1741, Wesley 
-sand Whitefield ceased to act together, their 
~views on the decrees of God differing, Wesley 
“being Arminian and Whitefield Calvinistic. 

Though Whitefield had not the organizing 
gift.of Wesley, his preaching laid the founda- 

tion. of two denominations—Calvinistic Metho- 

-dists (q.vz)and Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion, 
{Hountinepon.) He died in America on Sept. 

17, 1770. in 1744 the first conference was 
-held; it was attended by six persons, all 
clergymen, At the conference held at Leeds 
“in 1755, the separation between itinerant and 
jocal preachers was made broader; the former 

were to be supported by the contributions-of 

the societies; the latter to support them- 
sselves by their ordinary callings, preaching 

during hours of leisure. By 1767 there were 
~sthirty-two of the former and some hundreds of 
the latter ; in 1791 the former numbered 312. 

_ Charles Wesley, who had rendered the Me- 
“thodists, and the English Churches generally, 
»great service by his hymns, died in 1788, 
and John, at the age of nearly eighty-eight, 
on March 2, 1791, 
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Im 1784 John Wesley. had executed a deed 
poll in Chancery, which, reserving his rights 
‘and those. of his brother, provided'that on his 
death his place. should be supplied ,by ia per- 
manent body of one hundred iinisters, meet- 
ing at the conference,,and called the Legal 
Hundred. They still, constitute the supreme 
governing body of the Wesleyan Methodists. 
When it meets, it fills up by co-optation all 
vacancies which may have arisen during the 
year. John Wesley strongly felt that a minister 
should not administer the sacraments unless 
he were duly ordained. In the absence of a 
bishop, he would sanction ordination by pres- 
byters, and had himself, in 1784, ordained two 
ministers for America. With all his influence, 
he found it diliicult to repress the desire of 
the preachers to administer the sacraments, 
and in 1795 the liberty was conceded where- 
ever a congregation sought it for their pastor. 
In 1797 a schism took place, originating the 
Methodist New Connexion (q.v.). [NEw, 4.] 
In 1810 arose the Primitive Methodists (q.v.) ; 
in 1815, the Bible Christians (q.v.); in 1828, the 
Protestant Methodists; in 1834, the Wesleyan 
Methodist Association ; in 1849, the Wesleyan 
Reform Association (q.v.), the last three now 
combined together and called the United Me- 
thodist Free Churches. The annual confer- 
ence, during the consideration of spiritual 
questions, is composed of ministers only. 

The Methodist Church in the United States, 
organized under Episcopal government, is a 
powerful body. At the end of the Revolu- 
tionary War it numbered 43 preachers and 
13,740 members. It now has a membership of 
nearly 5,000,000, with more than 25,000 minis- 
ters. In addition to the Methodist Episcopal 
branches there are several small bodies of 
Methodists, named the United Brethren, the 
American Wesleyan, the Independent, the 
Primitive Methodists, &c. 


méth’-d-dist, s. &a. [Eng. method ; -ist.] 
A. As substantive: 
* I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Those philosophers who adopted a certain 
methodical manner in their speculations, 


“The finest methodists, according to Aristotle's 
golden rule of artificial bounds, condemn geometrical 
precepts in arithmetic or arithmetical precepts in 
Foon as irregular and abusive."—G@. Harvey: 

terce’s Supererogation, p. 117. 

2. One who practises self-examination. 


“ All of us: who have some or other tender parts of 
our souls, which we cannot endure should be ungently 
touched; every man must be his own methodist to find 
them out.”—Jackson ; Justifying Faith, bk. iv., ch. v. 

3. One of a sect of ancient physicians who 
practised by theory or method, 


“Themison and his old sect of methodists resolved 
that the laxum and strictum ... were the principles 
and originals of all diseases in the world."—Hammond: 
Works, vol, iv., p. 577. 


Il. Church Hist. & Eccles, : 

*1, The name given in the seventeenth 
century to certain Roman Catholic contro- 
versialists, mostly French, who, in conduct- 
ing disputes with Protestants, required from 
them express scripture for every attestation 
they made, refusing to allow them to estab- 
lish any position by argumentation, inference, 
or necessary consequence. Among them were 
Francis Veron, a Jesuit, Bishop Barthold 
Nihusius, and his brother Wahlenburg. (Mo- 
sheim: Church Hist., cent. xvii., sec. ii., pt. 
i, § 15.) 

2. A follower of Wesley or Whitefield, or 
one who adheres to the system of doctrine and 
eburch government called Methodism (q.v.). 


B. As adj.: The: same as Meruopistic 
(qv). 

* Some of the elder ones who belonged to the metho- 
dist church.”—Mrs. Stowe : Uncle Tom's Cabin, ch, xxvi, 

méth-6-dist/-ic, méth-d-dist/-ic-al, a. 

[Eng. methodist ; -ic, ~ical.] Pertaining to 
method or the Methodists; resembling the 
Methodists; following the strictness of the 
Methodists, (Frequently used in contempt 
or irony.) 

“In connection with the Methodistic revival."— 
Isaac Taylor: Wesley & Methodism, p. 106, 


méth-d-dist/-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. metho- 
distical ; -ly.] In a methodistical manner, 

mé-thod-1-za’-tion, s. [Eng. methodiz(e) ; 
-ation.| The act or process of methodizing ; 
the state of being reduced to method. 


méth’-od-ize, v.t. & 4. (Eng. method ; -ize.] 


A. Trans.: To reduce to method; to ar- 


Tange or dispose in order; to arrange syste- 
matically, (Pope: Essay on Criticism, 89.) 


B. Intrans.: To act systematically or ac- 
cording to method ; to follow:a system or 
method. 


“The Mind . .. is disposed to generalize and 
methodize to excess.”—Coluridge: Method, § 1. 


méth’-od-iz-ér, s. [Eng. methodixe); -er.] 
One who methodizes. 


* méth - 6d - Ol-0-Sy, s. (Gr. pméo80s 
(methodos) =a method, and Adyos (logos) = a 
discourse, a treatise.] A discourse concern- 
ing method ; the science of method or:classifi- 
cation. 


mé-thoén’-i-ca, s. [Latinised from the native 
Malabar name. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Liliacex, tribe Tulipex, 
or, according to Dr. Wight, of Melanthacee. 
It is a synonym of Gloriosa, and Methonica 
superba is better known as Gloriosa superba. 
It is a climbing plant from India, cultivated 
in greenhouses, as are M. grandiflora\and M, 
virescens, 


mé-thought/ (ought as At), pret. of v. 
(Meruinks.] It seemed to me; it appeared 
to me; I thought. 

“ And one, the pensive Marmaduke, 
Methought, was yielding inwardly.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Aylstone, ii. 
méth-6x-y-a-cét-Ie, ‘a. (Eng. meth(yl); 
oxy(gen), and acetic.] Derived from or con- 
taining methyl and oxygen. 


methoxyacetic-acid, ‘s. 
Methyl glycollic acid, 


A colourless liquid prepared by decomposing 
a chlor-acetate with sodic metlylate. It has 
asp. gr. of 1°18, and boils at 198°, 


méth-Ul’-méne, s. [Eng. meth(yl) ; ulm(in), 
and suff. -ene.] 

Chem. : C3Hg. A substance obtained, to- 
gether with methulmic acid, by the action of 
sodium and methylic aleohol on chloroform. 
Itis a brown unerystallizable body, resembling 
one of the ulmic compounds, and is only known 
in combination. 

méth-iil’-mic, a, [Eng. methulm(ene); -ic.] 
Derived from or contained in methulmene. 

methulmic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C5HgQ9. A dark-yellow uncrystalli- 
zable substance, insoluble in water, but soluble 
in-ether. By the action of bromine itis con- 
verted into a black semi-fluid, dibromomethul- 
mic acid, C5H¢Br20o. 

méth’-¥l, s. [Gr. yéév (methu) = wine, and 
dAn (hulé) = wood.] , 

Chem.: CH3. The radical of methylic alco- 
hol, known in combination as dimethyl, ° 
cH » @ compound formed: by ‘heating zine 
methyl and methyl iodide in sealed tubes at 
150°. 

methyl-aldehyde, s. [Formatprnyps, 
METHENE-OXIDE.] 

methyl-alizarine, s. 

Chem : CysHy004 = CoHy 69 > Cg (CO)g 
CH3. It is obtained by the action of nitric 
acid ‘on methyl anthracene, and after-treat- 
ment with: sulphuric acid and potash. It 
CN in red needles, which sublime at 
250°, 

methyl-aniline, s. 

Chem. : N(CgH5)CH3H. Methyl-phenyla- 
mine. Obtained by the action of aniline on 


iodide of methyl, and after-treatment witk 
potash. It boils-at 192°. 


Methyl-anitine green ; [METHYL-GREEN], 


methyl-anthracene, s. 
So Co 
Chem. : CysHyo = CgH4 cH CgH3(C'Hs). 
It is formed by passing the vapour of ditolyl 
methane through red-hot tubes filled with 
pumice. It forms yellow or colourless leafy 
crystals melting about 200°, and is only soluble 


in chloroform, bisulphide of carbon, and 
benzol. 


methyl-anthraquinone, s. 
Chem. : Cj5Hyi902= CoE. 60 (CgHg*CHs A 


crystalline substance obtained by the action 
of strong nitric acid on an alcoholie solution 


- P ~) oe ~ - 
Wate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £5, pdt, 
‘or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, 22,00 = 6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 
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of methyl anthracene: It crystallizes in 
needles and plates which melt at 162"-163" 


methyl-caproyl, s. [Meruyi-Hexy..) 
shone tee c-acid, s. [Metnoxy- 


green, s. 

Chem. : CooHig(CHs)sNx(CH3Cl)gHyO. Me- 
thyl-aniline pat is mn to nutetined b 
heating Paris violet with methyl-chloride. 
is generdtly used in combination with zinc 
chloride, in which state it is very soluble. 


methyl-guanidine, s, [Mernyn-vra- 
MINE. ] 

methyl-hexy], s. 

Chem. : C7xHyg=CHg'CgHy3. Methyl-caproyl. 
Arrolly-liquid obtained ‘by the electralysis of 
a mixture of acetate and cenanthylate of 
potassium, Its vapour density is 3-426. 


methyl-hydride, s. [Manrsx-cas.] 
methyl hydrobromic-ether, « 
Chem, ; [Meriytic-BRoMIDE}, 

methyl hydrochloric-ether, s, 
Chem. > [METHYLIC-CHLORIDE]. 

me -nitrophenidine, s. [Nirra- 


NISIDINE. 


methyl-phenylamine, s. [Mersy.- 
ANILINE. ] 

methyl-phosphine, s. 

Chem. : Br Be. One of the primary phos- 

hines prepared by heating in a sealed glass 
Fave a mietare of phoap borie iodide. ine 
oxide, and soar ad ore and ated hee 

ing the resulting compound with 

water. It is a colourless gas, which at — 20°, or 
under a a of 2} atmospheres, condenses 
to a mobile liquid. It possesses a fearful 
odour, and exposed to the air often in- 
flames megan Dimethyl phosphine, 
prise pois at + 95°, and the tri-methyl 

— H 


hosphine, P(CHg)s, at + 40°. Both compounds 
e lire on exposure to the air. 


methyl-pyrocatechin, s. [Guaracot.] 
succinic-acid, s. [Pyrorar- 


TARIC-ACID.] 
methyl-uramine, s. 


{ 3 ¥ 

Chem. > C aaah Methyl-guanidine. 

a oe 

It is prepared by acting on cyanamide with 
the hydrochloride of methylamine. It is 
strongly alkaline, and forms a crystalline 
deliquescent mass, having an ammoniacal 
taste. 


méth-y-1al, s. [Eng. sa and al(cohol).| 


(MeTHENE-DIMETHYLATE. 


méth-¥l-a-mine, s (Eng. methyl, and 


amine.| 
Chemistry : 
1sN ay: Monomethylamine. A com- 


pound in which one of the hydrogen atoms in 
ammonia is replaced by methyl. It can be 
prepared by boiling methyl isocyanate with 
potassic hydrate. It is a colourless gas, 
which becomes liquid.a few degrees below 0°, 
and has somewhat the odour of putrid fish. 
It burns readily with a yellow flame, and is 
more soluble in water than anyother gas. It 
pehaves with metallic salts like ammonia. 
Dimethylamine (NH(CHs)z, metameric with 
eth at 8°. Trimethylamine 
N(CHg)3, occurs ready formed in herring 

ekle, from which it can be separated by 

tillation with potash. It dissolves in water, 
boils at 93°, and smells of herrings. 


2. (PL): (MerHyLAMMOoNIUMs]. 
méth-yl-Am-m6-ni-iim, s. [Eng. methyl, 


and ammonium.) % <p 

Chem. (Pl.): Methylamines. rganic bases 
formed ot the vase NHy by partial or total 
substitution of methyl (oH) for H, Tetra- 
methylammonium N(CHs)4. The iodide of 
this base is produced by the.action of iodide 
of methyl on trimethylamine. It is crys- 
talline. 


méth’-y-late, vt. [Eng. methyl; -ate.) To 
make Tivined spirit. 


DOI, Dd; PHUt, jowl ; 


cat, gell, chorus, ghin, ben¢h; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, “sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, 


methylal—metonymic 


méth'-¥-lat-&d, pa. par. ora. (Meruyzarr,} 


methylated-spirit, s. 
Chem. : A commercial 
excise duty, and consisting of a mixture of 
one volume of crude “spirit, of sp. gr. 
“855, and nine volumes of spirits of wine, 
the latter —e thus rendered so nauseous 
as to be unfit for use as a beverage, It is 
used largely in the arts as a solvent for 

resins, and for other purposes. 


méth-¥-la’-tion, s. (Eng. methyla(te) ; -tion. 
rhea ory roaitngtiting i eh Tale 


méth’-¥-la-tor, s. (Eng. methylat(ion) ; -or.] 
One who makes methylated spirits. 


méth’-Yl-6ne, s. (Eng. methyl; -ene,] 
(MerHene.] 


méth-y-1lén-it- s. [Eng. methylene); 
(mann)it(e), and suff. -an.] 

Chem. : O7H 406. A saccharine substance 
produced by action of strong bases on di- 
oxymethylene. It is soluble in water and 
alcohol, has a slight acid reaction, and is 
coloured yellow by alkalis. It does not fer- 
ment with yeast, has no rotatory power ; but 
reduces an alkaline cupricsolution when heated 
with it. 

mé6-thyl-i-a, s. [Latinised from Eng. methyl 
(q-¥.)..] [MernyLAmine.] 
mé-thyl-ic, a. [Eng. methyl; -ic.] Derived 
from or contained in methyl (q.v.). 
methylic-acetate, s. 
. —. CE 

Chem. : C3Hg02 = 1 COacH .), This sub- 

stance oceurs ready formed in crude wood 


spirit. It boils at 56°, and has a sp. gr. of 
“956 at 0°. 


duct sold free of 


methylic-alcohol, s. 
—-H 
Chem.: CHJO=C_—H Carbinol, —Pyr- 
LOH. 
oxylie spirit. Wood-spirit. An alcohol ob- 


tained by the dry distillation of wood. The 

aqueous distillate is treated with lime to fix 

organic acids, and again distilled. The first 

tenth part which comes over is collected apart. 

This contains the methylic alcohol, mixed’ 
with acetone and other bodies. The distillate 

is added to fused chloride of calcium, which 

combines with the alcohol, and the whole is 

evaporated on a water bath. On mixing the 

residue with water, the alcoholis set free, and 

by r ted distillation from quicklime is ob- 

tai anhydrous. It is a colourless, mobile, 

spirituous-smelling liquid, boiling at 60°, and 

having a specific gravity of ‘814 at 4°. It 
mixes in every proportion with water, alcohol, 
and ether, in the first case with diminished 
volume, and agrees generally with common 
alcohol in its solvent power and other prop- 
erties. 


methylic-aldehyde, s. 


DEHYDE.] 


lic amido-cyanurate, s, (Mr- 


THYLIC-AMMELIDE. } 
methylic-ammelide, s. 


3 
Chem. : CyHgN4Og = CgN3 +4 OCH3. 


(Meruy.-at- 


Me- 


N Eig 
thylicamido-cyanurate, Obtainedfrom methy- 
lic cyanurate by heating with ammonia. It 
crystallizes in rhombic tables which melt at 
212°; is slightly soluble in cold water and 
ether ; more soluble in hot water and alcohol. 


methylic-boride, s. 

Chem.: B(CHg)g. Borie methide. Bor- 
methyl. A gaseous compound, prepared b 
the action of zine mnethyl on borate of ethyl. 
Under pressure, at 10°, it condenses to a 
mobile liquid. It has a highly pungent odour. 


methylic-bromide, s. 

Chem. : CHgBr. Methyl-hydrobromie ether. 
A colourless liquid, boiling at 13°, sp. gr. 1°664, 
and vapour density 3293. It acts violently 
on eacodyl, forming bromide of eacodyl and 
bromide of tetramethyl-arsenium. 


methylic-carbamate, s. 

Chem. : NHoCOO(CHg). Produced by heat- 
ing urea with methylic alcohol in sealed tubes. 
It forms hygroscopie tables, which melt at 55° 
and boil at 177°. 
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methylic-chloride, s. 

Chem, ; CHgCl. Monochlormethane. Methy-- 
hydrochloric ether. A colourless gas, preb. 
pared by heating a mixture of sodium chlo- 
ride, wood-spirit, and strong sulphuric acid. 
It is soluble in one-fourth of its volume of’ 
water, has an ethereal odour, a sweet taste, 
and burns with a white flame, green at the: 


edge. Its vapour density is 1°736, and it does» 
not condense at — 18”, 


methylic-cyanide, s. [AcrroniTRiLe. J) 

methylic-ether, s. 

Chem. : CxHg0 =O {Eh Methylic ox- 
ide. It is prepared by distilling a mixture of” 
wood-spirit and four times its weight of sul- 
phuricacid, and passing thegas formed through». 
a solution of potash into a freezing mixtures 
Below—21°, it is a mobile, colourless liquid,... 
but at ordinary temperature it is an ethereak. 


smelling gas. One volume of water dissokves:: 
thirty-five volumes of the gas. 


methylic-iodide, s. 

Chem.: CHgl. Obtained by distilling me-- 
thyliec alcohol in presence of iodine and amor-- 
phous phosphorus. It is a colourless, sweet— 
smelling liquid, nearly insolublein water. Ite. 
boils at 44°. _ 


methylic-mercaptan, s: 

Chem.: 8<5H3, Sulph-hydrate of methyt. 
It is obtained by distilling a mixture of me-- 
thylie potassic sulphate with potassie sulph— 


hydrate. It is a mobile liquid having a garlie 
odour and boiling at 20°, 

methylic-oxide, s, [Mrr#y.ic-erHEer ®. 

methylic-salicylate, s. 

Chem. : CgH(OH)CO‘O(CH3). A colourless~ 
oil, occurring naturally in gaultheria oil. Te 
is formed by treating a mixture of salicylic 
acid, sulphuricacid, and methylie aleohol. Tt 
has an aromatic odour, boils at 224°, and gives: 
a violet colour with ferric salts. 


methylic-selenide,s, [Ss,enmernyz_} 


mé-thys'-ti-cim, s. (Mod. Lat. methystic(um)=. 
suff. -in (Cheru.). | 
Chem.: A crystalline substance obtained. 
from Kawa-root, the root of Piper methysticum.. 
(Watts : Dict. Chem.) 


+ m@-tic, s. [Gr. éroxos (metoikos) = chang— 
ing one’s abode, emigrating: pera (meta), . 
denoting change, and s (oikos) = a house >. 
Lat. metecus ; Pr. météce, météque.] In ancient 
Greece a resident stranger in a Greek eity ar 
country ; a sojourner. 

“Tt... has led to the conjecture that she was =. 
Syrian metic."—Farrar: St. Paul, i. 549, (Note.) 

* mé-tic’-u-lotis, a. [Lat. meticulosus, from 

metus= fear; Fr. méticuleux.] Timid, fearful 


*mé-tic’-u-lotis-ly, adv. [Eng. meticulous >. 
-ly.) Ina timid, fearful manner; timidly. 


* mé’-ti-ér, s. [Fr.] Profession, speciality;. 
pursuit. 

mé’-tif, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. mizxtivus, from: 
Lat. miztus, pa. par. of misceo=to mix.] A. 
half-breed, between a white and a quadroon,. 


Métis, s. [Gr.] 
J. Astron. : [AsTERoOID, 9]. 
2. Myth.: The daughter of Oceanus, and’ 
the first wife of Jupiter. She was regarded 
as the personification of Prudence. 


St'-6-ché, s. [Gra sharing, from peréxer 

TM metech®) ~; to share: pref. mefa-= with, ands 
éxw (echo) = to share.) 

Arch. : The interval between the dentils im 
the [onic entablature. 


mét-d-le-io, a. [Pref. met-, and Eng: oleie.P¥ 
Contained in or derived from oil. 

metoleic-acid, s. 

Chem. : An oily acid produced by the actiomo 
of water on sulphotic acid. It is very slightly 
soluble in alcohol, easily in ether, 

mé-ton-ic, a. [See def.] Of or pertainiag> 
to Meton, an astronomer of Athens. 
metonic-cycle, metonic-year, «- 
[CYcLE or THE Moon. ] 
mét-6-nym’-ie, mét-d-nym-ic-al, = 
{Eng. metonym(y); -ic; -ical.) Of or pertains 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ings. 
-tious, -sious= shiis. -ble, -dile, &c.= bel, deL. 
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ing to metonymy; used by metonymy for 
something else. 


“Intricate turnings, by a transumptive and meto- 
nymical kind of speech, are called meanders.”"—Dray- 
ton: Rosamond to King Henry. (Note 2.) 


mét-d-nym -ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. metonymi- 
cal; -ly.] Ina metonymical manner; by way 
of metonymy. 
“The disposition also of the coloured body, as that 
modifies the light, may be called by that name [colour] 
metonymically.—Boyle - Works, i. 671, 


mé-ton’-y-my, * me-ton-ym-ie, s. [Lat. 
metonymia, from Gr. perwvupca (metonumia) = 
a change of names, the use of one word for 
another : peta (meta), denoting change, and 
dvoua (onoma) = a name ; Fr. métonymie; Ital. 
& Sp. metonimia.) 

Rhet.: A figure of speech by which one 
word is put or used for another; as when the 
effect is substituted for the cause, the inventor 
for the thing invented, the material for the 
thing made, &c. : as when we say, a man keeps 
a good table—i.e., food, provisions, entertain- 
ment ; or we read Virgil—i.e., Virgil’s writings 
or poems, &c. 


“To tropes, founded on these several relations, of 
cause and effect, container and contained, sign and 
thing signified, is given the name of metonymy."— 
Blair: Rhetoric, vol. i, lect. 14 


™Mét'-d-pé, s, [Gr. pera (meta) = with, between, 
and omy (ope); an opening, a hole; Fr. métope ; 
Lat., Ital., & Sp. metopa.] 
Arch.: The space between the triglyphs in 
the frieze of the Doric order. 


“The centaurs . . . of the Parthenon metopes 
have a brutal or a sensual expression.” — Murray: 
@reek Sculpture. 


mé-to'-pi-as, s. [Gr. petwrias (metdpias) = 
having a broad or high forehead.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Labyrinthodonts, 
family Euglypta, founded by Von Meyer on 
remains from upper beds of the Keuper Sand- 
stone in Wurtemberg. Remains have also 
been found in the Rhetic of Aust Cliff, near 
Bristol. (Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1874, p. 157.) 


mé-top’-ic, a. [Gr. pérwmov (metdpon) = the 
forehead ; Eng. suff. -ic.] Pertaining to the 
forehead, 


metopic-suture, s. 
Anat. : The same as FRONTAL-SUTURE (q.V.). 


mit’-d-pd-man-cy, s. [Gr. pérwror (met- 
6pon) = the countenance, and pavréca (manteia) 
= divination.) Divination by looking at a 
person’s face. 
“Geomancy, chiromancy, and metopomancy.”— 
Urquhart : Rabelais, bk. ay ch, xxv. ae 


* m&t-0-pd-scdp'-ic, *mét-d-pd-scdp'- 
i-cal, a. [Eng. metoposcop(y); -ic; -ical.] 
Pertaining 01 relating to metoposcopy (q.v.). 


*m6€t-0-pds'-co-pist, s. [Eng. metoposcop(y); 
-ist.) One who is versed in metoposcopy or 
physiognomy. 


*mét-6-pods’-cd-py, s. [Gr. uérwmor (meti- 
pon) = the forehead, and cxoméw (skoped) = to 
see, to observe ; Fr. métoposcopie ; Ital. & Sp. 
metoposcopia.] The study of physiognomy ; the 
art or science of determining the characters 
of men by the countenance or features. 

“Other signs [of melancholy] there are taken from 


physiognomy, metoposcopy, chiromancy.”—Burton: 
Anat. of Melancholy, p. 35. 


mét’-ra, s. 
measure. ] 
Phys. Science: An instrument, a combina- 
tion of the thermometer, clinometer, goni- 
ometer, level, magnifying lens, measnre for 
wire gauze, plummet, platina scales, anemo- 
meter, &c., by which the temperature, direc- 
tion, and dip of rocks, the angles of cleavage 
and crystallization, the level of workings, the 
latitude, &c., can be determined. 


mé'-tre (tre as tér), *mi-tre, v.¢. [Mrrrz, 
s.] To write in metre or verse. 
“[He] composed a whole booke in vulgar verse, in 


which he mitred all those things vulgarlie spoken of 
this Wallase."—Holinshed » Hist. Scotland (an. 1305). 


metre (tre as tér), *mee-ter, s. [Fr. 
metre, from Lat. metrwm ; Gr. wérpov (metron) 
=a measure, metre. From the same root as 
mete (1), v.] 


1, Pros.: The rhythmical arrangement of 
syllables into verses, stanzas, strophes, &c. ; 
rhythm, verse. 

“Rhyme being . . . but the invention of a barbarous 


age, to set off wretched matter and lam ter.” — 
‘Milton: P. L. Pref.) abate 


(Gr. pl. of wérpoy (metron) =a 


oa nee et weet ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


metonymically—metropolis 


2. Measure: The French standard measure 
of length, being the ten-millionth part of the 
distance from the equator to the north pole, 
as ascertained by the actual measurement of 
an arc of the meridian. 

“A metre is = 1°09362311 yards or 39°870,432 inches, 
the standard metre being taken as correct at 0°C., and 
the standard yard as correct at 163° C.”—Hverett : 
C. &. 8. System of Units. 

3, Mus.: A term used with various significa- 
tions : (1) A foot, as a subdivision of a bar or 
measure : (2) the relation between two feet 
having the same subdivisions of time-units, 
but in a different order of succession ; (3) the 
proper grouping of a number of consecutive 


feet. 


metre-seven, s. A method recommended 
by a committee of the British Association 
for writing 107 metres. (See extract.) 


“The approximate length of a quadrant of one of 
the earth’s meridians is a metre-seven or a centimetre- 
nine.”"—Aeport Brit. Assoc. (1873), p. 224, 


mét’-ric, mét’-ric-al, a. [Fr. métrique, from 
Lat. metricus; Gr. petpixos (metrikos), from 
. pétpov (metron) =a measure, metre; Ital & 
Sp. metrico.] 
1. Of or pertaining to measuring ; employed 
in measuring. 
3. Of or pertaining to metre, measure, or 
rhythm. 
“So varying still their moods, observing yet in all 
Their quantities, their rests, their ceasures metri- 
cal, Druyton: Poly-Olbion, s. 4. 
3. Composed in or consisting of verse ; 
rhythmical. 


metric-system, s. The system adopted 
by the French convention in 1795, in which 
all measures of length, area, capacity, and 
weight are based upon the length of a quadrant 
of the meridian measured between the equator 
and the pole. The ten-millionth part of this 
quadrantal are was adopted to be the linear 
measuring unit, which they called ‘‘ métre,” 
applying it equally to superficial and solid 
measures, taking for the unit of the former 
the square of the decuple, and for that of the 
latter the cube of the tenth part of the metre. 
They chose also for the measuring unit of 
weight the quantity of distilled water equal 
in bulk to the same cube at a certain tempera- 
ture. They also decided that the multiples 
and sub-multiples of each kind of measure, 
whether of weight, capacity, surface, or 
length, shall be always taken in the decimal 
or decuple proportion, as the most simple, 
natural, and easy for calculation. The metre 
is the basis of calculation ; from it are de- 
rived: Of area: the are, 1 square decametre ; 
of capacity : the litre, 1 cubic decimetre; of 
weight: the gramme, 1 cubic centimetre of 
water. The names of the graduations below 
the unit are formed from the Latin, and above 
the unit are formed from the Greek. 


mét’-ric-al-ly, adv. [Eng. metrical; -ly.] 
In a metrical manner, 


*mé-tri-cian, *me-tri-ci-en, s. [Fr. 
métricien.] A writer or composer of verse ; 
a poet, a metrist, a versifier. 

‘‘And in especially because he neuer beseged citie 
before, but either it was yelden, or taken, of the tyme 


of this siege a metrician made these verses.”—Hall : 
Henry VIII, (an. 22). 


*mét-ri-¢gize, v. t. [Eng. metric; -ize.] To 
adapt to the metric system; to express in 
terms of the metric system. 


““A graphic representation of the size of the dif- 
ferent metricized measures as compared with the old 
ones is given in a chart at thé*end of the volume,”— 
Brit. Quarterly Review, lvii. 547. 


mét’-ri-cist, s. [Eng. metric ; ~ist.] The same 
as METRIST (q.V.). ‘ 


“Tt is singular that the only metricist who ever 
attempted it was John Thelwall.”"—Atheneum, May 5, 
1884, p. 565. : 

mét-ri-fi-ca/-tion, s. [Eng. metrify ; ¢ con- 
nective, and suff. -ation.] The act of metrify- 


ing or composing verses. 
“Should I flounder awhile without a tumble 
Through this metrijication of Catullus.” 
Tennyson : Hendecasyllabics. 
y vor ow 5 
*met-ri-fi-er, s. [Eng. metrify; -er.] One 
who composes verses ; a versifier, a metricist. 


* mét-ri-_fy, v.i. [Eng. metre; -fy.] To com- 
pose verses. 
“Wherevpon he metrified after his mynde.” 
= . Skelton: Crown of Laurell. 
*me’-trist, s. [Eng. metr(e); -ist.] A writer 
or composer of verses ; a versifier. 


“Such other blind popish poetes and dirtye 


metristes."—Bale: Image, pt. ii. 


mé-tri’-tis, s. (Gr. p%j7pa (métra) = the womb, 
and suff. -itis, denoting inflammation. ] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the parenchyma of 

the uterus, as distinguished from endometritis, 

catarrhal inflammation of its lining membrane. 

Other forms are Parametritis and Perimetritis. 


mét’-ro-chrome, s. (Gr. uérpov (metron) = 
a measure, and xp@pa (chroma) =colour.] An 
instrument for measuring colour. It consists 
of three hollow wedges of glass, of exactly the 
same angle and capacity, and accurately 
graduated on the edge of the same number of 
equal degrees. These wedges are so arranged 
between two screens that any portion of their 
tapering sides may be presented at will to an 
aperture through which a direct view may be 
had, or a ray of light thrown. 


mét'-ré-graph, s. [Gr. p<érpov (metron) =a 
measure, and ypapw (graphé)= to write.] An 
apparatus to be attached to a locomotive, in- 
dicating on a time-paper the speed with the 
number and duration of the various stoppages. 


* mé-trol’-0-SY, s. [Gr. uérpov (metron) =a 
measure, and Adyos (logos) =a treatise, a dis- 
course. ] 

j. A treatise on or account of weights and 
measures. 
2. The art and science of mensuration. 


* mét-ro-ma/-ni-a, s. [Eng. metre, and Gr. 
pavia (monia) = madness.) An immoderate 
eagerness for writing verses. 


*mét-rd-ma-ni-ac, o. [MeTromania]. 
Suffering from metromania ; mad after metrical 
composition. 


“With almost metromaniac eagerness.”—Taylor > 
Survey German Poetry, i. 183. 


mé-trom’-€-tér, s. [Gr. pérpor (metron) = 
a measure, and Eng. meter.] 
1, Surg.: An instrument for measuring the 
size of the womb; a hysterometer. 


2. Mus.: A metronome (q.v.). 


mét-rod-nome, s. [Fr., from Gr. pérpov 
(metron) =a measure, and véuos (nomos)=a 
law ; Ital. metronomo.] - 

Mus. : An instrument for beating and divid- 
ing the time in music ; a musical time-keeper. 
It has a small pendulum which, being set in 
motion by clock-work, beats audibly a certain 
number of times in a minute; and this 
number may be altered by moving a sliding 
weight so as to give it the speed required. To 
be correct, the metronome should beat seconds 
when set at 60. The invention of the instru- 
ment is claimed for John Maelzel, by whom it 
was patented in England on Dec. 5, 1815, but 
his claim to the invention rests on very 
doubtful authority ; the principle he worked 
upon was that which had been carried out 
nearly 100 years before he was born. Small 
pocket metronomes have since been invented. 


mé-tron’-d-my, s. [Eng. metronome); -y.J 
The act of measuring time in music by means 
of a metronome. 


mé -tro- pér-i-to-ni’-tis, s. (Gr. uyjtpa 
(métra)=the womb, and Eng. peritonitis (q.v.).] 
Pathol. : Pelvie peritonitis, inflammation of 
the peritoneum covering the uterus and its 


appendages. Called also Pelvi-peritonitis, 
Perimetritis, &c. 


*mét’-ré-ple, *mé&t/-ré-pole, s. [Mxr- 
ROPOLIS. } 


mé-trop’-6-lis, s. [Lat., from Gr. untpdmodcs 
(metropolis) = a mother-state ; ecclesiastically 
the city of a primate, from ynmmp (méiér), genit. 
batpos (metros) =a mother, and méAts (polis) = 
a city; Fr. meétropole.] 
I, Ord. Lang. : The chief town or capital of 
a country, state, or kingdom, as London of 
Great Britain, Paris of France. 
“We stopped at Pavia, that was once the metropolis 


of a kingdom, but at present a poor town.”—4ddison : 
On Italy. ° 


IL. Technically : 

1. Eccles. ; The seat or see of a metropolitan 
bishop. 

“Dh d in each 

the Bishop of the Metropolis. »--Barrows On the Pegs 
Supremacy. 

2. Geog. & Biol. : A point so situated within 
an area through which a genus is distributed, 
that in whatever direction from it one goes, 
the species diminish. (8. P. Woodward: Mol- 
lusca (ed. 1875), p 52.) 


marine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n ; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, #, co = 6; ey =4; qu = kw. 


nét-r6-pol-it-an, a. & s, (Lat, metropoli- 
tanus, from metropolis = a metropolis ; Fr. 
métropolitain ; Ital. & Sp. metropolitano.} 
A. As adjective : 
I. Ordinary Language : 


1. Of or belonging to a metropolis ; residi 
in a metropolis. ae iit bi 


“Groves... pr 
lint matropolven viens snakes ® 
Cowper : Task, ii, 737. 
2, Having the position or rank of a metro- 
Polis : as, atmetropolitan city. 
IL Eccles, : Having the authority of a metvo- 
politan ; proceeding from a metropolitan. 


“A ae at that time had power in his own dio- 
cese over all other ministers there, and a tan 
bishop sundry preheminences above other bishops,”— 
Hooker » Eccilesiasticall Potitie, bk. viil., § 8. 


B. As substantive: 
*1. A bishop resident in a metropolis. 


2. A bishop having authority over the other 
bishops of a province ; an archbishop. 

"The Archbisho 

and Primate of ah England Stow? entick Bases 

| A metropolitan was at first one whose 
episcopal functions were extended over a 
metropolis and the country of which it was 
the seat of government. That metropolis, 
once the chief city of an independent state, 
might have sunk into a provincial capital— 
i.e., the “ee of a province of the Roman 
Empire. hen the bishops of that province 
met in a provincial council, the metropolitan 
presided. Under Constantine, the provinces 
over which they ruled were made as much as 
=—— conterminous with those governed 
y civil rulers of corresponding rank. The 
res ne tere in the fourth century 
were those of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria. 
The last two developed into patriarchs, and 
the first into the papacy. In England the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York are the 
metropolitans of their respective provinces. 

3. In the Greek church the title of a digni- 
tary intermediate between an archbishop and 
a patriarch. 

*4, A chief ruler. 


“ Let him rubric and feasts prescribe, 
Grand Metropolitan of the tribe. 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 186, 


1 mét-r6-pdl-it-an-ate, s. (Eng. metro- 
politan ; -ate.)] The office or see of a metro- 
politan bishop. 


*mé-trép + lite, s. & a, [Fr. métropolite ; 
Lat. & Ital. metropolita; Gr. pntpomodims 
(métropolités). } 
A, As subst. : A metropolitan. 
B, As adj. : Metropolitan. 
Bee rials eralstach terres Sag 
< Foyages, 1, 479. 


* mé-tro-pdl-it-ic, * mét-ré-p6-lit’-ic- 
al, a. (Merropotis.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to a metro- 
polis ; metropolitan, 
2. Eccles.: Pertaining to a metropolitan. 
“The metropolitical church of Jerusalem.” — Bp, 
Horsley : Sermons, vol. 1., ser. 8. 
meé- tré-rrhag’ t-a, s. [Gr. uirpa (métra) = 
the womb, and py ess (rhégnumi) = to break ; 
ef. payds (rhagas), pay} (rhage) = a rent.) 
Physiol.: A loss of blood during the inter- 
yals of regular menstruation, or of such an 
iy, age nature that no monthly periodicity 
can be detected. A frequent cause is tumours, 
ulceration, &c. 


mét—ré-scope, s. [Gr. wjrpa (métra) = the 
womb, and cxoréw (skopeo) = to see.} 

Surg.: An instrument invented by M. 
Nauche, for listening to the sounds of the 
heart of the foetus in utero-gestation. The 
extremity was suggested by the stethoscope 
of Laénnec, and is introduced through the 
yagina and applied against the neck of the 
uterus. It is used when the sounds and 
movements are imperceptible through the 
parietes of the abdomen, 


mé-tro-si s. [Gr. pxftpa (métra) = 
a womb, the heart of a tree, and oidnpos (sid- 
éros) = iron; so named from the hardness of 
its wood.) 
Bot.: A genus of Myrtacee, tribe Lepto- 
ex. It consists of plants, many of 
which climb, whilst the Myrtacee of other 
genera are erect. etrosideros polymorpha, or 
some allied species, is supposed to furnish the 


boil, ; péat, j6wl1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
co ig Bory -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhin. -cious, -tious, 


metropolitan—Mexican 


hard, heavy, dark-brown timber from which 
the South Sea Islanders make their clubs, 
M. robusta and M. tomentosa are used in New 
Zealand for shipbuilding. 


mét'-ré-tome, s. (Gr. p}rpa (mitra) = the 
womb, and tour (tomé) = a cutting.) 

Surg. : An instrument like a bistoury caché, 
which is introduced into the cavity of the 
uterus, where the knife is unsheathed and 
cuts on withdrawing. Its purpose is to divide 
the neck of the uterus; a Eesterotome, 


mé-trdx’-Y-ldn, s. (Gr. wjrpa(métra) =... 
the pith or heart of a tree, 0d EvAov (xulon) 
= wood.) 

Bot. ; A genus of Palms, tribe Calamee, It 
is sometimes made a synonym of Sagus 
G-v.), but Von Martius retains the name 

etroxylon, and divides the genus into two 
sub-genera, Sagus and Pigafetta. Metrorylon 
(Sagus) lave and M. (Sagus) Rumphii furnish 
sago (q.v.). [SaGo-PALM.] 


mét’-tle, s. 
*1, Metal. 
*2. Stuff, material; the substance of which 
a thing is composed. 


“A certain critical hour, which shall more espe- 
cially try what mettle his heart is made of."-—South + 
Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 7. 


*3. Quality, character. 
“Shew us here 
The mettle of your pasture.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., tii. 1. 
4, Disposition, temper, spirit, constitutional 
ardour ; high courage or spirit ; fire. 
“ But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle.” 
Shakes». ; Julius Cesar, iv. 2. 
¥ To put a man on or to his mettle : To ex- 
cite or arouse a man to do his utmost; to 
lace a manin a position where he must use 
is utmost exertions, 


mét’-tled (tled as teld), a. [Eng. mettl(e) ; 
-ed.] Full of mettle or spirit ; high-spirited, 
fiery, ardent. 
“A horseman darting from the crowd 
Spurs on his mettled courser proud.” 
: Marmion, i. 3. 
mét-tle-sdme, a. ([Eng. mettle; -some.] 
Full of mettle, fiery, spirited, eager. 


“ But their force differs from true spirit, as much as 
a vicious from a mettlesome horse.”"—Tatler, No. 61. 


mét’-tle-séme-ly, adv. [Eng. mettlesome; 
-ly.] In a mettlesome manner; with mettle 
or high spirit. 


mét’-tle-sOme-néss, s. [Eng. mettlesome ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being mettle- 
some ; mettle, spirit. 


mé-ti-gi-Ast, s. (Gr. perovoia (metousia) = 
a shariig, a communicating.] One who holds 
the doctrine of trausubstantiation. 
“The metusiasts aud Papists.”— Rogers: Thirty- 
nine Articles, p. 289. 


*met-wand, s. 


métz-gér-i-a, s. [Named after John Metzger, 
who died in 1852.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family Metz- 
eride (q.v.). The fronds are forked; the 
Fruit springs from the under side of the mid- 
rib, and has a one-celled involucre. Metzgeria 
furcata is common on trees, rocks, &c. It is 
hairy beneath and smoothabove. M. pubescens 

is larger, and is hairy on “both sides. 


métz-gér’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. metzger- 
(ia); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -ida.} 
Bot.: A family of Jungermanniaces, sub- 
order Jungermannese. ; 


met, s. [Mew (4).] 


mé-iim (1), s. [(Lat., from Gr. prov (méon) = 
Meum athamanticum or M, Matthioli.) 
Bot.: Meu, Bald Money, or Spignel; a 
nus of Umbellifers, family Seselinide. The 
ruit is elliptical, with five prominent, carinate, 
equal ribs, and many vitte in the interstices ; 
the petals entire, elliptical, with the tips in- 
curved ; the partial involucre of many leaves, 
Meum athamanticum, the Meu or Bald Money, 
is found in the alpine parts of Scotland and 
the north of England. It has a setaceo- 
multifid leaf, and yellowish, powerfully-aro- 
matic flowers. The roots of M. athamanticum 
and M, Mutellina are aromatic and carmina- 
tive. They are eaten by the Scotch High- 
landers. They enter as an ingredient into 
Venice treacle. 


(The same word as Mera (q.v.).] 


(Merewanp.]} 
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meé’-iim (2), s. 


f (Lat. neut. sing. of meus = 
mine.] Mine; that which is mine or belongs 
tome. Only used in the phrase meum and 
twum = my property and yours, or another's : 
as, He does not make any distinction between 
meum and tuum, 


*meute, s. (Low Lat. muta.) A mew for 
hawks. (Mew (38), s.] 

*mev-a-ble, a. (Movanie.] 

*meve, v.t. [Movn, v.] 

mew (ew as i) (1), *mawe, s. [A.S. méw; 


cogn., with Dut. meeww; Teel. mar; Dan. 
maage; Sw. make; Ger. mé we ; all taken from 
the cry of the bird.] A sea-mew, a gull. 


mew (ew as t) (2), 5. [Mew (2), v.] The cry 

of a cat. 
“T'd rather be a kitten and mew.” 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., til. 1. 


*mew (ew as 0) (3), *mewe, * meuwe, 
*mue, s. [Fr. mue=a changing or moult- 
ing of the feathers, from muer; Lat. muto = 
to change.] 

1. A cage for hawks or other birds whilst 
moulting ; a coop for fowls. 


“Ttaly, Spain, Artois, and now of late France itself, 
Propdes nests, and perches, and mewes, for these 
irds”—Bp, Hall; Quo Vadis? § 23. 


2. A place of confinement; an inclosed 
place : 


= Forth coming from her darksome mew.” 
Spenser; F. Q., I. v, 20. 
3. Aden. (Spenser: F. Q., V. ix. 14) 


4, (Pl.): [Mews]. 


mew (ew as 0) (4), 8. [Meum (1).} 


Bot. : The genus Meum (q.v.), and especiall 
Meum athamanticum. = 


mew (ew as W) (1), v.t. & i. [Mew (8), s.] 
A. Transitive: 
*1,. To change, to moult, to shed, to cast 


“The king has mewed 
All his gray beard.” Ford: Broken Heart, ti. 


2. To shut up, to enclose, to contine. 


“T suffered in your absence, mewed up here.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Humourous Lieutenant, iv. & 


B. Intrans. : To moult ; to cast or shed the 
feathers ; hence, to change; to assume a new 
appearance, 


“One only suit to his back, which now is mewing #” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Honest Man's Fortune, v. i. 


mew (ew as W) (2), * maw, * meaw, v.i. 
(Of imitative origin; cf. Pers. maw = the 
mewing of a cat; Wel. mewian; Ger. miauen 
=tomew.] To cry as a cat. 


*mewe, s. [Mew (3), s.] 
In mewe ; In secret. 


*mewes, s. pl. [Mews.] 
*mew-et, a. [Murs.] 


mewl (ew as 0), v.i. (Fr. miauler.) [Mew 
(2), v.] To ery or squall as a child. 
“The infant 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms.” 
Shakesp, : As You Like It, 11. 7. 
mewl (ew as ii), s. [Mewt, v.] The ery or 
squall of a child. 


mewl’-ér (ew as i), 5. (Eng. mewl, s. ; -er.] 
One who mewls, cries, or squalls. 


mews (ew as 0), *mewes, s. pl. [MEw 
(3), 8.) 
1. (Orig.): The royal stables in London ; 
hence, a place where carriage-horses are stabled 
in towns. 


“On the North side of Charing Croas stand the 
royal stables, called froim the orl tial use of the build- 
ings on their site, the mews: having been used for 
keeping the king's falcons, at least from the time of 
Richard LL."—Pennant: London, p. 161, 


2. (As a sing.): A lane or alley in which 
mews or stables are situated. 


méx-cal, méx’-i-cal, s. (Sp. ; ef. mezela 
= mixture ; mezclar = to mix.) [MescaL.] 


Méx’-i-can, a. & s. [See def.) 

A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Mexico, or 
its inhabitants. 

B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Mexico. 

Mexican blue-jay, s. 

Ornith.: The popular name for (1) Cyano- 
citta coronata, and (2) C. diademata, the latter 
being probably rather a variety than a species. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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Mexican brush-turkey, s. 
Ornith. : Meleagris mexicana. 


Mexican-lily, s. 
Bot. : Amaryllis regina. 


Mexican-mugwort, s 
Bot. : Artemisia mexicana, 


Mexican sub-region, s. 

Geog. & Zool. : A comparatively small sub- 
region, consisting of the irregular neck of 
Jand, about 1,800 miles long, which connects 
the North and South American continents. 


Mexican-tea, s. 
Bot. : Psoralea glandulosa. 


Mexican tiger-flower, 3, 
Bot. : Tigridia Pavonia. 


Mexican tree-porcupine, s. 
Zo0l. : Sphingurus mexicanus. It has a pre- 
hensile tail, and climbs trees with great ease. 


Mexican-turkey, s. 
Ornith.: Meleagris mexicana. 


méy’-ma-gite, s. [Named after the place 
where it was found.] [See def.] 

Min. : A yellow or greenish-yellow mineral 
resulting from the alteration of scheelite 
(q.v.). Friable. Sp. gr. 3°80 to 4:54; compos. : 
a hydrated tungstic acid, having the formula 
W032HO. Found, with wolfram and scheelite, 
at Meymac, Corréze, France. 


* meynt, pret. & pa. por. of v. [MENGE.] 
Mingled, mixed. (Spenser: Shepheards Calen- 
der; July.) 


méz’-cal, s. 


mé-zér’-é-on, mé-zér'-S-tim, s. (Fr. 
mézéreon; Sp. mezereon, from Pers, & Arab. 
mazrigoun.) 

Bot. : Daphne Mezereum, a small shrub with 
deciduous obovate or spathulate lanceolate 
leaves ; flowers generally in threes ; silky-pink 
or white; very fragrant. Berries red, ovoid. 
Found perhaps wild in the south of England ; 
a denizen elsewhere. Acrid and poisonous ; 
the berries are cathartic ; the leaves used as 
& vesicant. 


mezereum-bark, s. 

Pharm. : The bark of mezereum. It is used 
in England as an ingredient in the compound 
decoction of sarsaparilla, in chronic rheumat- 
ism, toothache, scrofula, skin diseases, and 
syphilis, and externally with mustard, in the 
compound mustard liniment, as an irritant 
and vesicant. An ointment of it is used in 
America. 


méz-za-nine (méz as MEtz), s._ [Fr., from 
Ital. mezzanino, from mezzo = middle.] 

1. Avch.: A low window occurring in attics 
and entresols. Sometimes applied to an entre- 
sol. A mezzanine story is a half story; one 
lower than the stories above and below it. 

2. Theatrical : 

(1) A floor between the stage and the bottom 
of the deep cellars of large theatres, from 
which floor the short scenes and traps are 
worked, the large scenes going down through 
openings into the cellar, Hence the name, 
from being midway between the stage and 
cellar floor, 


(2) The space beneath the stage, between it 
and (1)as ground floor may mean either the 
floor itself or the room on the ground floor. 


méz— zo, méz’-za (méz as MEtz), adv. 
[Ital.] - 

Music; Half or medium, as, mezza bravura, 
semi bravura style; mezzo soprano, a voice 
lower in range thana soprano and higher than 
a contralto; mezzo tenore, a voice of tenor 
quality and baritone range, &c. 


méz-zo ri-li-6’-vo (mézas métz), s. [Ital.] 
(HALF-RELIEF.] 


méz-zo-tint, méz-z6-tin’-to (méz as 
meétz), s. [Ital. mezzo = half, and tinto= tint 
(q.v.).] A process of engraving on copper. 
The smooth plate is abraded with a roughened 
file-like tool, and myriads of tiny points are 
raised over the surface of the plate. These 
points catch and hold the ink, and an impres- 
sion taken from a plate in this condition would 
give a soft velvety mass of black without 
variety of light and shade. A burnisher is 
next used to get rid of the raised points where 


[Mexcat.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, s6n; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, 


meymacite—mica 


half tones and lights are wanted. Sometimes 
where very brilliant high lights are required, 
they are cut away so as to ensure a smooth 
surface of copper. By means of this burnish- 
ing process, all gradations of light and shade 
are obtained from the white of the smooth 
copper to the black of the roughened plate. 
The process dates from about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 


méz'-z6-tint-ér (méz as metz), s. [Eng. 
mezzotint ; -er.] One who practises or is skilled 
in mezzotinto engraving. (Pall Mall Gazette, 


May 19, 1884. 


méz-z6-tin’-t6 (méz as metz), s. 
(MezzorintT.] 

méz-zd-tin’-to, méz'-zo-tint (méz as 
métz), v.t. [MezzorinTo, s.] To engrave in 
mezzotinto. 


“The picture was afterwards mezzotinted very in- 
differently."—Blackwood's Magazine, Nov. 1881, DP. 606. 


M.F. [See def.] 
Music: Mezzo forte. 


M.G. [See def.] : 
Music: An abbreviation of main gauche (Fr.) 
= the left hand. 


mi, s. [Ital.] 
Music: 
1. A syllable used to indicate £, the third 
note in the scale of c. 
2. In solmisation Mi always indicates the 
leading note. 


mi bémol, s. The note & flat. 


mi bémol majeur or mineur, s. The 
key of & flat major or minor. 


mi contra fa, s. The name given by 
the old contrapuntists to the tritone, which 
was always to be avoided—“ mi contra fa est 
diabolus.” 


mi-a/-na, (1), s. 

stain. (Agassiz.)] 

Entom. : A genus of moths, group Noctuina, 
family Apamide. It contains Miana literosa, 
the Rosy Minor, so called from a rosy hue 
with which its gray fore wings are tinged, and 
M, furuncula, which flies in numbers in the 
afternoon in England. 


Mi-a’-na (2), s. [See def.] 
Geog. : Atown in Persia, province Azerbijan. 


Miana-bug, s. 

Entom.: A bug, Argas persicus, the punc- 
ture of which is more severe than that of the 
bed bug. ’ 


mi-ar-sy-rite, s. [Gr. wetwr (meién) = less, 
and dpyupos(argyros) = silver; Ger. miargyrit.] 
Min.: A rare mineral occurring only in 
crystals, which are thick, tabular, or short ; 
prismatic in habit; crystallization, monoclinic 3 
hardness, 2 to 2°; sp. gr. 5°2 to 5:45 lustre, 
submetallic ; colour, iron-black, but in thin 
splinters by transmitted light, a deep blood- 
red; streak, dark-red ; fracture, subconchoi- 
dal; compos. : sulphur, 21°8 ; antimony, 41°5 ; 
silver, 36°7 = 100, represented by the formula 
AgS + Sb2S3. Found associated with other 
silver minerals at Freiberg, Saxony ; Przibram, 
Bohemia, and other silver-producing localities. 


my-&s, s. [For etym. see def. and extract.] 


Zool.: The Malayan name of the Orang- 
utan, introduced into zoological literature by 
Mr. A. R. Wallace, \ 

“TI... will now give some account of my experience 
in hunting the Orang-utan, or Mias, as it is called by 
the natives; and, as this name is short and easily pro- 
nounced, I shall generally use it in preference to Simia 
eRe) or Orang-utan.”— Malay Archipelago (1872), 
p. 40. 


mi-ask-ite, mi'-asc-ite, s. [Named from 
Miask in the Ural Mountains where it occurs.} 
Petrol. : A granular slaty rock resembling 


granite, but having the quartz replaced by 
eleolite, 


mi-asm’, * mi-ds'-ma (pl. * mi-igms, 
mi-as’-mas, mi-is'-ma-ta), s.  [Gr. 
placwa (miasma), genit. pdcparos (miasmatos) 
= pollution, stain, from pratve (miaind) = to 
stain; Fr. migsme.] The effluvia or fine par- 
ticles of any putrefying matter, rising and 
floating in the atmosphere, and dangerous to 
health; noxious exhalations, emanations, or 
effluvia ; malaria; infectious substances float- 
ing in the air. 


[Ital.] 


[MEzzo.] 


[Gr. otve (miaind) = to 


mi-is-mail, a. 


_ matic. 


mi-As-m6l'-6-£Y, «. 


mi-3s'-tor, s. 


miAul (i as y), v.1. 


mi’-ca, s. 


(Eng. miasm; -al.) Of the 


nature of miasma; containing miasma ; mias- 
“We respond with our miasmat fog 


And call it mounting higher.” ! 
. E. B. Riou Aurora Leigh, vil. 


mi-Hg-miit’-ic, mi-is-mat'-ic-al, a. [Gr. 


iagua (miasma), genit, wedomaros (miasmu- 
tos) Rng. adj. suf? -i¢, ~ical.] Pertaining to 
miasma; having the nature or qualities of 
miasma. ° 


miasmatic remittent-fever, s. 

Path. : A name used by Tanner (Practice 0) 
Med. (ed. 7th), i. 312) for remittent fever. He 
calls it also malarial remittent-fever, denoting 
that it originates from miasma or malaria. 


mi-4s-ma-tist, s. [Gr. uiaopa (miasma), 


genit, pecoparos (miasmatos) ; Eng. suff. -ist.} 
One who is versed in the nature, properties, 
and character of miasmatie exhalations ; one 
who has studied and understands the cha- 
racter of miasmata, 


[Eng. miasma, and Gr. 
Adyos (logos) = a word, adiscourse.] A treatise 
on miasmatic exhalations ; the science of mi- 
asmata. 


[Gr. prdctwp (miastor)=a 
guilty wretch, one who brings pollution; 
puaive (miaind) = to stain, to defile. } 

Entom.: A remarkable genus of the dipter- 
ous family Cecidomyide, created in 1860 by 
Dr. Wagner, professor in the University of 
Kasan. The larve live under the bark of 
trees, and develop organs similar to ovaries, 
in which larve are produced; these, having 
literally devoured their parents, break out, 
leaving nothing but the empty skin. This 
process is repeated during the autumn, winter, 
and spring. In the summer the last genera- 
tion undergo a change to the pupa state, and 
from the pupa perfect males and females 
emerge ; the latter, after impregnatiou, deposit 
their eggs, and the larve produced commence 
a fresh series of organic broods. 


{Fr. miauler.] To ery 
like a cat; to mew. 


[Lat. mica=a crumb; Fr. & Sp. 
mica. Not related to Lat. mico = to shine, to 
glimmer.] 


Min.: A name originally givento the shining, 
scaly constituent of many rocks and eartlis. 
The great diversity of chemical composition 
and other characters led to its division into 
several species, which were supposed to. have 
distinctive crystallographic and chemical ¢ha- 
racters. The word is now used to designate 
a group of minerals having certain characters 
in common, the most important of which is 
the eminently perfect basal cleavage, which 
affords very thin, tough, and shining lamine. 
The species hitherto distinguished are, Phlo- 
gopite, Lepidolite and Cryophyllite (regarded 
as orthorhombic) ; Biotite (hexagonal) ; Lepi- 
domelane (hexagonal?); Astrophyllite and 
Muscovite (orthorhombic, but with monoclinic 
habit). Tschermak, who has recently optically 
investigated this difficult group of minerals, 
refers them all to the monoclinic system, his 
examinations showing that the axis of elas- 
ticity is inclined a few degrees to the normal 
to the plane of cleavage. Bauer confirms 
these-results. ‘Uschermak divides the micas 
into two groups : those which are characterized 
by having the optic-axial plane perpendicular 
to the plane of symmetry, which includes 
Anomite, Lepidolite, Muscovite, Paragonite, 
and Margarite; and those which have the 
optic-axial plane parallel to the plane of sym- 
metry, and which embraces Meroxene, Lepi- 
domelane, Phlogopite, and Zinnwaldite. Ram- 
melsberg, as the result of a chemical investi- 
gation of this group, divides them into the 
alkali micas, magnesium mica, iron-magnesium 
mica, lithium-iron mica, and barium mica. 
The species and varieties belonging to this 
important group are, Anomite, Astrophyllite, 
Biotite, Cryophyllite, Euchlorite, Fuchsite,- 
Haughtonite, Lepidolite, Lepidomelane, Mar- 
garite, Margarodite, Meroxene, Muscovite, 
Oellacherite, Paragonite, Phengite, Phlogo- 
pite, Siderophyllite, and Zinnwaldite. (See 
these words.) 


mica-hbasallt, s. 


Petrol. : Any basalt rich in mica, those of 
the normal type having it only in small quan- 
tity, and as a mere accessory, 


marine ; g0, pdt, 
@=€; ey=a; qu=kw. 


mica-chlorite, s. 

Min. ; The same as Riprpo.trE (q.v.). 
mica -schist, micaceous - schis 
mica-slate, s. fh . " 

Geol. & Petrol. : A slaty metamorphic rock 
= bee mi of mica and quartz. The mica is 
tsnally muscovite (potash mica), t some- 
times it is biolite (magnesian mica). The rock 
usually splits along the micaceous folia. Oc- 
casionally mica seems to constitute the whole 
mass of the rock, Next to gneiss, mica-schist 
is the most common metamorphic rock. It 
sometimes passes gradually into others of the 
sume series. The addition of felspar makin 
it become gneiss, and a decrease in the amoun 
of quartz with an increase of chlorite makes it 
chlorite schist. Sorby has seen traces of rip- 


ple rocks, Various imbedded minerals occur, 


as quartz, garnet, &c, 


‘mica-syenite, s. 

Petrol: A rock consisting of orthoclase, 
sometimes more or less plagioclastic felspar, 
biaxial magnesian mica, hornblende, occasion- 
ally with augite, &c. Occurs in veins or dykes, 
chiefly in Calabria. (Rutley.) 

* mica-trap, s. 

Petrol.: A name of a voleanic rock, now 


distinguished into two: viz., Minette and 
Kersantite (q.v.). 


mi-ca-ce-d- (ce as shé), pref. [Micaceous.] 


t+ micaceo-caleareous, a. Calcareous 
with mica in layers. 


ami-ca'-ceoiis (ce as sh), mi-cA~cious, a. 
(Ong. mic(a) ; -aceows.) Pertaining to or of 
the nature of mica; containing or resembling 
mica; hence, sparkling. 

“Th li 
Bacltt-TSeashey Tae acres 

micaceous -felstone, s. A felstone 
having much mica in its composition. It 
closely approaches some of the fine-grained 
granite. 


micaceous iron-ore, 3. 

Min. : A variety of hematite (q.v.), oecur- 
id in thin tables oras aggregated folia, mica- 

e. 


+ micaceous-rocks, s. pl. Rocks hav- 
ing mica in layers, or interspersed—as mica- 
ist and gneiss. 


micaceous-sandstone, s. 
Petrol. & Geol. : Sandstone with thin silvery 
pee of mica arranged in layers parallel to 
planes of stratification, making the rock 
slaty. It was formed under running water, and 
is occasionally ripple-marked and sun-cracked. 


(Lyell.) 
micaceous-schist, s. [Mrca-scuist.] 


mi-ca-fi-lite, s. [Mrcaruicrrr.) 


Mi-cah, s. [Heb. NP) (Mikhak), for NID 
Mikhayahu) = Who is like Jehovah? Sept. 

Tr. Mexatas (Michaias). } 

1. Scrip. Biog. : Various persons with their 
names spelled Micah, Michah (1 Chron, xxiv. 
24, 25), or Micha (2 Sam. ix. 12), are mentioned 
in the Old Testament. Specially: (1) A priest 
(Judges xvii., xviii.) believed to have been a 
descendant of Moses, written Manasseh (xviii. 
80). (2) The prophet called Micah the Moras- 
thite, perhaps to distinguish him from Micaiah, 
the son of Imlah, who lived in the reign of 
Ahab. Morasthite means of Moresheth, pro- 
‘bably Moresheth-gath (Micah i. 14). Scarcely 
anything is known of him, except what may 
be gathered from his prophecies. 

2. Old Test. Canon: The sixth in order of the 
* minor prophets,” é.¢., of the minor prophetic 
books. The title states that “the word of 
the Lord came to Micah the Morasthite in the 
days of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of 
Judah.” The visions seen, however, were con- 
cerning Samaria and Jerusalem, the capital of 
the ten tribes, it will be observed, standing 
before that of the two (i. 1). Jeremiah attri- 
butes at least the prophecy in Micah iii. 12 to 
the reign of Hezekiah (Jer. xxvi. 18, 19). The 
corruptions of the ten tribes and of the two are 
denounced ; and the prophet foretells the de- 
struction of both Samaria and Jerusalem (i. 5, 
6; iii, 8-12) ; the captivity in Babylon (iv. 10) ; 
the world-wide spiritual influence to be ulti- 
mately exercised by Jerusalem and Zion, and 
the rise of a ruler to be born in Bethlehem, 
‘¢ whose goings forth have been from of old, 


poll, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, 


micacvo- —micrastur 


from everlasting” (v. 1, 2). The most natural 
division of the book is into three sections, 
ch, i-ii., iii-v., and vi.-vii., each beginning 
with a formula calling on the people to hear 
(i. 2, iii. 1, vi. 1D. Passages in Micah resemble 
others in Isaiah (ef. Micah iv. 1-5 with Isa. ii. 
1-5). Micah is quoted or alluded to in Matt. 
ii. 5, 6, x. 85, 86; Mark xiii. 12; Luke xii, 53 ; 
John vii, 42. The canonical authority of the 
book has never been doubted. 


mi-ca-phi-lite, mi-ca-fi’-lite, mi-ca- 
Y-lite, s. [From Eng. mica; Gr. pidds 
phitos) = friend, and suff, ~ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as ANDALUSITE (q.V.). 


mi-ca-phyl-lite, s. (Micarnrrts.] 


mi’-ca-rélle, mi-ca-rél-lite, s. [Eng. 
mica ; suil, -relle, -rellite (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1. A name used to designate the original 
mineral (which is at present unknown), trom 
which the pinite of Stolpen, near Neustadt, 
was derived, 

2. The mica which is pseudomorphous after 
scapolite from Arendal, Norway. Colour 

reenish-white ; hardness, 2 to 8; sp. gr. 2°833 ; 

& is a potash mica, containing from 6°7 to 6°7 
percent. Occurs embedded in quartz. 


mi-ca-rél’-lite, s.. [MrcarELLE.] 
mi¢é, s. pl, [Movse,] 


*mice-eyed, a. Keen-eyed. 
Stuf legion of mice-eyed decipherers,"—Nashe: Lenten 
cs 


mich, v.i. [Micue.] 


mi-chael, s. [See def.] A fine variety of 
sweet orange, from the island of St. Michael, 
one of the Azores, 


mi-chael-ite, s. [Named from St. Michael 
Azores, Where it was found ; suff, -ite (Min.). 
Min. : A variety of siliceous sinter (q.v.), 
occurring as capillary or filiform snow-white 
encrustations ; somewhat pearly in lustre. 


Mich’-ael-mas, *Mich-el-messe, 
* Mych-el-mezse, s. [From the proper 
name Michael; Vr. Michel, from Heb. 2810 
(Mikhael) = Who is like unto God? Eng. 
-mas, ~messe; A, 8. meesse = mass (q.y.). | 

1, The feast of St. Michael the Archangel, 
which is celebrated on September 29. It is 
one of the regular quarter-days in England, 

2. Autumn. 


Michaelmas-daisy, s. 

Bot. & Hort. : 

1. A gardener’s name for Aster Tradescanti 
and other species of Aster. 

2, Aster Trifolium, the Sea Starwort, a plant 
frequently found wild in some salt-marshes in 
Britain, 

Michaelmas head-court, s. The an- 
nual meeting of the freeholders and commis- 
sioners of supply of a county, held at 
Michaelmas, for various county purposes. 
(Scotch.) 

Michaelmas-term, s. 

law: A term beginning on the 2nd and 
ending on the 25th of November, 


mi’-chael-sén-ite, s. [Named after Michael- 
son, who analyzed it ; suff. ~ite (Min.).] 
Min. : An orthite-like mineral grouped by 
Dana with muromontite (q.v.). It appears to 
be a silicate of lanthanum, didymium, cerium, 
lime, zirconia, glucina, sesquioxide of iron, 
and alittle alumina. Found with melinophane 
near Brevig, Norway. 


micghe, *mich, *meéch, * mitch, 
mooch, mouch, v.i. [0. Fr. mucer, mucier, 
muclier (Fr. musser) = to hide, to lurk about.) 
J. To hide, to skulk, to retire or hide from 
notice. 
ee tae aatevtciesia thmretotienaers tems 7 
the State of Ireland. 
2. To play the truant. (Local.) 
8. To be guilty of anything done in secret, 
as an illicit amour, &c. 


mi-chél-i-a, s. {Named after Pietro Antonio 

Micheli, a Florentine botanist, who died in 
1757.) 

Bot. : A genus of Magnoliacez, tribe Magno- 
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lier, Lt is akineto Magnolia, but. has axillary 
flowers, lesser! carpels, and more numerous 
ovules. Michelia Champaca or Tsjam, is 
the Champaca (q.v.). All parts of ‘Na are 
strongly stimulant. The bitter aromatic bark 
has been used in low intermittent fevers. It is 
a good substitute for guaiacum. The bark ot 
M. montana las properties like cascarilla-bark, 
but is less bitter, That of M. gracilis has 4 
strong smell of camphor. M. Doltsopa, a trev 
growing in Nepaul, has fragrant wood much 
used in that country for building, 


migh-él-in-i-a, s. [Latinised from a French 
proper name, M ichel.] 

Paleont.: A genus of tabulate corals, from 
the Devonian and Carboniferous formations. 
The covallum is very like that of Favosites, 
but the epitheca is often furnished with root- 
like prolongations, the tabule arched, and 
the mural pores very irregularly distributed. 


migh’-ér, *meéch’-er, * much-are, s. 
{Hng. mich ; -er.] One who miches, skulks, 
or hides out of sight; a truant, a petty thief, 
a pilferer, 


“Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher, 
and eat blackberries !"—-Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV, the 4c 


* mi¢h’-ér-y, * mich-er-ie, s. [Eng. mich; 
-ery.) Theft, thieving, pilfering, , 
“Now thou shalt full sore abie 
That ilke stelthe of micherie.” Gower: C. Ay V. 


migh’-ing, *meé¢h -ing, a. [Micue.] 
Skulking ; keeping out of sight; mean, 
“Sure she has some meeching rascal in her house.”— 
Beaum, & Flet. : Scornful Lady, iv. L 


mic’-kle, * mich-el, * mik-el, * moch-el, 
* much-el, * muc-kle, * muk-el, a. 
[A.S. mycel, micel; cogn. with Icel. mikill, 
mykill; Goth. mikils; M. H. Ger. michel ; 
O. H. Ger. mikil; Gr. weyédos (megalos) = 
great.] Much, great. [Mucu.] 
“Tt cost Watt Tinlinn mickle toil 
To drive him but a Scottish mile.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 12. 
mi-co’-ni-a, s. [Named after Dr. D. Micon, 
a Spanish physician and botanist.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Miconez. The fruit of Miconia longifolia is 
used in tropical America for dyeing black, and 
that of M, tinctoria for dyeing yellow. 


mii-c0-ni-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. miconi(a) ; 
Lat. pl. adj. suth. -ec.] 
Bot.: A sub-tribe of Melastomacex, tribe 
Melastomez. 


micr-, pref. [Mrcro-.] 


mi-cra-ba’-ci-a, s. (Pref. micr-, and Gr. 
aBaé (abau), genit, aBaxos (abakos)=a slab, a 
board. ] 

Paulewont.: A genus of Aporose Zoantharia, 
of the family Fungidee, from the Cretaceous 
series. There is no epitheca, and the basal 
wall is perforated. 


mi-cra-can'-thiis, s. [Pref. micr-, and Lat, 
acanthus, from Gx, axavOa (akantha) =a spine, 
a prickle.] 
Ichthy.: An Africtn genus of Acantho- 
gen fishes, family Labyrinthiei. It has 
een recently discovered in the tributaries of 
the river Ogooné. (“wnther.) 


mi-crain’-dra, s._ [Pref. micr-, and Gr. avjp 
(anér), genit. avdeds (andros) = @ man.) 

Bot.: A genus of Euphorbiacew, tribe Cro 
tones. Micrandra siphonoides, and M. minor, 
natives of the regions bordering the Rio Negro, 
furnish part of the Para caoutchoue; it is their 
inspissated milky juice. 


mi-crain’-thés, s. [Pref. micr-, and Gr. avéos 
(anthos) = a flower.) 

Bot, ; A sub-genus of Saxifraga. The flowers 
are in dense cymes, and the petals white. It 
includes Saxifraga (Micranthes) nivalis, a 
British-Alpine plant, 


mi-cras’-tér, s. (Pref. micr-, and Gr. danjp 
(astér) = a star.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Echinodea, family 
Spatangide. It is very abundant in the Chalk 
beds. 


mi-cras'-tiir, s. [Pref. micr-, and Lat. astur 
= a kind of hawk.] 
Ornith. : A genus of raptorial birds, family 
Faleonide. Micrastur semitorquatus is the 
Harrier Hawk—a connecting-link between the 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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micrathene—microlestes 


Henne a a ; 


harriers and the goshawks. It inhabits forests 
in Mexico. 


mi-cra-thé-ne, s. (Pref. micr-, and Gr. 
"Ayn (Athéné) = the goddess Minerva, to 
whom the owl was sacred.] 

Ornith: A genus of Strigide erected by 
Coues. It has but one species, Micrathene 
whitneyi, the smallest owl known. Length 
about six inches, wing-expanse from fourteen 
to sixteen inches. Above, grayish olive- 
brown, with pale rusty spots, whitish nuchal 


collar. Beneath, white, with large rusty 
blotches. Habitat, Colorado and Western 
Mexico. 


mi-cro-, pref. ([Gr. puxpds (mikros) = little, 
small.] 
1. A pretix denoting smallness or littleness. 
2. Among electricians and on the C. G. 8. 
system, division by a million, (Brit. Assoc. 
Report, 1873, p. 224.) 


micro-lepidoptera, s. pl. A division 
of the Lepidoptera with regard to size; it is 
of little or no scientific value. 

mi-crobe, s. [Fr., from Gr. pixpds (mikros) 
=small, and Bios (bios) = life.] 

Biol.: A term proposed by Sédillot, in 1878, 
for any minute organism, vegetable or animal. 
Microbes, collectively, ave equivalent to the 
Microzymes (q.v.) of Bechamp. 

mi-cro-bi-al, mi-crd’-bi-an, mi- 
crod’-bic, a. Of or pertaining to microbes, 
or bacteria, the name most commonly applied 
to microbes. 

mi-cr6-brom’-ite, s. 
Eng., &c. bromite (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of embolite (q.v.), contain- 
ing a small amount of bromide compared with 
the chloride of silver. [MrGABROMITE.] 


mi-cro-cach’-rys, s. (Pref. micro-, and Lat. 
cachrys = parched barley ; a catkin.] 
Bot.: A genus of Pinacee, tribe Abietez. 
[Huon-Pine.] 


mi-cro-cé-phal-ic, a. (Pref. micro-, and 
Eng. cephalic.} 
Anthrop. : A term applied to skulls having 
a capacity below 1,350 cubic centimetres. 


mi-cro-géph’-a-loiis, a. [Pref. micro-, and 
Eng. cephalous.| Having a small or imper- 

, fectly-developed head ; hence, deficient in in- 
tellect. (Black: Adv. of a Phaéton, ch. xxv.) 


mi-cro-chir-dp’-tér-a, s. pl. [Pref. micro-, 
and Eng., &c. chiroptera.] 


,, Zool. : A name proposed by Dobson for a 
sub-order of Bats. [INsectiyora, 1. (2).] 


[Pref. micro-, and 


mi-cro-chré-ndm-é-tér, s. 
and Eng. chronometer @v.).J 
eter (q.v.). 


mi’-cré-clase, s. (Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
wdaors (klasis) = cleavage ; Ger. mikroklas.] 
Min. : A name given by Wiik to a potash- 
soda felspar, from the St. Gotthard, Switzer- 
land. Crystallization triclinic. Occurs inter- 
crystallized with orthoclase ina similar manner 
to that of albite with microcline. (See these 
words.) 


[Pref. micro-, 
A micronom- 


mi-crod-cline, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
kXivw (iclind)=to bend, to incline; Ger. mi- 
kroklin.] 

Min.: A name originally given by Breit- 
haupt to a felspar which fave the angle of 
90° 22’ to 90° 23’ between the two cleavage 
planes instead of 90°, Des Cloizeaux has re- 
ferred this felspar, however, to orthoclase, 
but has adopted the name for a new species 
of felspar, having the following characters. 
Crystallization triclinic, with polysynthetic 
twinning. A section cut parallel with the 
base shows a peculiar reticulated structure, 
due to the regular intergrowth of twin la- 
melle ; it encloses irregular bands of albite. 
Compos. : silica, 64°30; alumina, 19°70; sesqui- 
oxide of iron, 0°74; potash, 15°60 ; soda, 0°48 ; 
loss on ignition, 0°35 = 101-17; represented 
by the forniula, Ko[Alo]SigQyg. A large part 
of felspar, hitherto regarded as orthoclase, is 
included in this species, as also much of the 
amazonstone and chesterlite (q.v.). 


mi-cr6-coe-ciis, s. (Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
xéxxos (kokkos) = a berry.] 
Bot.: A genus of Schizomycetes, distin- 


guished by the minute organisms being globu- 
Jar instead of linear. The species have been 
divided into three groups : (1) Chromogenous ; 
(2) Zymogenous, producing various kinds. of 
fermentation ; and (3) Pathogenous, producing 
contagious diseases. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 


mi-cro-con’-chiis, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
Koyxn (kongché) = a shell.] [SPIRORBIS.] 


mY-cré-cdgm, s. [Fr. microcosme, from Lat. 
microcosmos, from Gr. uxpdKkocpuos (mikrokos- 
mos) = a little world, from puxpéds (mikros) = 
small, and xéapos (kosmos) = a world.] 

* 1, A little world or cosmos; a term fanci- 
fully applied to man, as supposed to be an 
epitume of the macrocosm or universe. It 
was so used by Paracelsus. 


“There were some also, that staid not here; but 
went further, and held, that if the spirit of man 
whom they call the microcosm) do give a fit touch to 
he spirit of the world, by strong imaginations and 
beleefes, it might command nature.”—Bacon. Nat. 
Hist, § 900. 


2. A little community or society. 


mi-crd-cds'-mic, mi-cro-cég-mic-al, a. 
[Eng. microcosm; -ic, -ical.] Pertaining to 
man or the microcosm. 

“This opinion confirmed would much advance the 
microcosmical conceit.” — Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
bk, ii., ch. iii, 

microcosmic-salt, s. 

Chem.: (NH)NaHPO,44H,0. Ammonio- 

sodic phosphate, used as a flux in blowpipe 


experiments. [STERCORITE.] 
mi-cro-cés-mog’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. pixpd- 
Kkogpos (nikrokosmos) =a microcosm, and 


ypadw (graphs) = to write, to describe.] The 
description of man as a microcosm. 


mi-cro-céus-tic, a. & s. [Pref. micro-, and 
Eng. (a)coustic.] 

A. As adj.: Serving to increase small or 
indistinct sounds; of or pertaining to a mi- 
crocoustic. [B.] 

B. As subst.: An aural instrument for col- 
lecting sounds for the partially deaf; an 
auricle or speaking-trumpet. 


mi-cro-crith, s. 
crith (q.v.). ] 
Chem. : The weight of an atom of hydrogen. 


mi-cro-crys’-tal-line, a. 
and Eng. crystalline.) 

Petrol.: The name given by Rosenbusch to 
the parts of porphyritic ground-matter which 
are aggregates of elements mineralogically re- 
cognizable. It is opposed to eryptocrystalline, 
in which they are unrecognizable. 


mi-cro-dér’-ma-toiis, a. [Gr. puxpds (mik- 
ros) = small, aud dépna (derma), genit. dépua- 
tos (dermatos) = the skin.] 
Pathol. : Of, belonging to, or consisting of 
minute portions of skin. 


mi-cro-dis’-ciis, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
Sicxos (diskos) =a disc.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Trilobites, family 
Agnostide (sometimes referred to the Trinu- 
cleide), from the Upper Cambrian. There 
are no facial sutures or eyes ; four body rings 
are present, and the tail is segmented. 


mi-cr6d-do6n, s. [Pref. micr-, and Gr. d8ovs 
(odous), genit. dd6vtos (odontos) = a tooth.) 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil teeth, believed 
to belong to Pycnodont fishes. Prof. Morris, 
in 1854, enumerated three species from the 
Chalk and one from the Purbeck beds. 


mi-cro-don’-ta, s. [Micropon.] 

Entom.: A genus of Moths, family Noto- 
dontide. Microdonta bicolora, a snow-white 
moth, with orange spots on the fore wings, is 
rare in England. 


[Pref. micro-, and Eng. 


[Pref. micro-, 


mi-cré-far’-ad, s. [Pref. micro-, and Eng., 
&e. farad.) 

Electro-magnetics: The millionth part of a 
farad. The farad being too large for practical 
purposes, the microfarad is employed in its 
room. (liverett: C. G. S. System of Units: 
London (1875), p. 70.) 


mi-cro-fél’-site, s. 
Selsite.] 

Petrol. : The name given by Rosenbusch to 

a colourless, grayish, or brownish substance, 

made up of minute scales or fibres occurring 
at the bases of some porphyries. 


[Pref. micro-, and Eng. 


mi-cré-fél-sit/-ie, a. [Eng. microfelsit(e) s 
suff, -ic.] Of, belonging to, or consisting of 
microfelsite. 


microfelsitic-basis, s. 
Petrol. ; An alternative name given by Ro- 
senbusch to microfelsite (q.v.). 


microfelsitic-matter, s. ‘ 
Petrol.: Matter consisting of microfelsite 
(q.v.). (Rutley.) 


mi-cré-gas-tér, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
yaorhp (gastér) = the belly.] 

Entom.: A genus of Entomophaga, family 
Ichneumonide. Microgaster glomeratusis para- 
sitic on the caterpillars of the common white 
butterfly. The larve burst forth from the 
body of the caterpillar when it is ready to 
change, and form round its empty skin a little 
heap of yellowish cocoons. 


mi-cr0-gé-0-16-i-cal, a. [Eng. micro- 
geolog(y); -ical.] Of or pertaining to micro- 
geology ; derived from the use of the micro- 
scope in relation to geology. 


mi-cro-gé-0l'-6-gy, s. [Pref. micro-, and 
Eng. geology (q.v.).] That department of the 
science of geology whose facts are ascertained 
by the use of the microscope. 


mi-cro-glos'-siis, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
yAbooa. (gldssa) = a tongue.] 

Ornith.: A genus. of Psittacide, from the 
Papuan district and North Australia. John 
Macgillivray (Voyage of the Rattlesnake, i. 321) 
speaks of the Microglossus aterrimus as ‘“‘an 
enormous black parrot with crimson cheeks. 
At Cape York it feeds upon the cabbage of 
various palms, stripping down the sheath at 
the base of the leaves with its powerful, 
acutely-hooked upper mandible.” It is popu- 
larly known as the Black Cockatoo. An ex- 
cellent detailed description of the bird has 
been given by A. R. Wallace (Malay Archi- 
pelago, 1872, pp. 446-448). 


mi’=crd-graph, s. [Gr. puxpds (mikros) = 
small, and ypadw (graphdo) = to write, to draw.] 
An instrument invented by Mr. Webb of Lon- 
don, for executing extremely minute writing 
and engraving ; its general principle is that of 
the pantograph. 


mi-crog-ra-phér, s. [Eng. micrographs 
-er.) One versed or skilled in micrography. 


mi-cro-graph’-ic, a. [Eng. micrograph(y) 
-c.) Pertaining or relating to micrography. 


mi-crog’-ra-phy, s. [Eng. micrograph ; -y.] 
The description of things too minute to be seen 
without the aid of the microscope. 

“A curious description and figure of the sting see 
in Mr. Hook's micrography."—Grew : Museum. 
mi-cro-hi-ér-Ax, s. (Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
tépag (hierax) = a hawk, a falcon.] 
Ornith. : A genus of Falconide, sub-family 


Falconine. It contains the Falconets. [Fan 
CONET.] 

mi-crohm, s. [Pref. micr-, and Eng., & 
ohm (a.v.).4 


Electricity: The millionth part of an ohm. 


mi-crol’-a-bis, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
AaBis (labis) = a pair of pincers.] 

Paleont. :.A carboniferous genus of Arach- 

nida; it is believed to be most nearly allied 
to the Pseudoscorpionide (q.v.). 


mi-cro-lz’-na, s. (Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
Ajvos (lénos) = wool; so called from the small 
woolly flower-stalk.] 
Botany : 
1. A genus of Byttneriacee. The fibrous 
tissue of the bark of Microlena spectabilis is 
suitable for cordage. 


2. A genus of grasses, tribe Oryzez. 


mi-cro-lés'-tés, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
Anoms (léstés) =a pirate, a buccancer ; Anoreve 
(lestew6) = to be a robber or pirate. ] 

Paleont.: A genus founded on the remains 
of Microlestes antiquus, the earliest known 
mammal. Only a few teeth have as yet been 
discovered, ‘‘The earliest horizon on which 
Microlestes occurs is in a bone-bed in the 
Keuper [Upper Trias] of Wiirtemberg; but it 
has also been detected in the higher Rhetic 
beds.” (Nicholson.) It is impossible to decide 
whether Microlestes was placental or mar- 
supial. Most probably it was marsupial ; and 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, ce = €; ey=a; qu= kw. 


it appears to be closely allied to the recent 


Australian Banded Ant-eater. [Macrorus, 
MyYRMECOBIUs.] 
mY-crd-lite, s. (Gr. puxpds (mikros) = small, 


> 
and AiGos (lithos) =a stone.) 

Min.: A mineral occurring in exceedingly 
small octahedral crystals, hence the name. It 
has lately been found in well-defined crystals 
up to an inch and a half in diameter, and 
larger imperfect ones up to 4 Ibs, in weight. 
Crystallization, isometric ; hardness, 6; sp. gr. 
~ 5°656 ; lustre, resinous; colour, wax-yellow to 

brown ; streak, pale ochreous yellow; fracture, 
conchoidal ; brittle. Compos. : a columbo-tan- 
talate of lime, with some glucina, oxide of 
tin, Magnesia, sesquioxide of uranium, yttria, 
fluorine, &c. Probable formula bagee On + 
Cc ie Found with albite, &c., a r= 
field, Massachusetts; Uté, Sweden; and at 
the nica mines, ‘Amelia Co., Virginia. 
mi-¢cré-lith, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. AlOos 
(lithos) = a stone.] 


Crystallography: Microscopic stony bodies 
rendering the material of which they are in 
large measure composed all but crystalline. 


mi-crd-lith’-ic, a. . micro-, and Eng. 
lithic.} Cc, (Pref. ’ s. 
1, Ord. Lang. : Composed of small stones. 
2. Anthrop,: A term applied to a particular 
style of funeral monuments, in which ex- 
tremely small stones are used, Yi are 
nearly always squared or hewn, and the 
builders sought to produce effect by construc- 
tion, not by the exhibition of mere force. 


“The cognate examples in the microlithic les 
afford us very little assistance."—Fergusson : “Tue 
Stone Monuments, p. 47. 


p. 47. 
Mmi-crol’-6-sy¥, s. (Gr. pixpds (mikros) = 
small, and Adyos (iogos) =a word,a + aig 

1. Lit. : Micrography ; that part of science 
depending upon the use of the microscope. 

* 2. Fig. : Undue attention to insignificant 
or unimportant matters; minuteness about 
words ; hair-splitting. 

“There is less micrology...in his erudition.”— 

Robberds: Life of W. Taylor, ii. 146, 


mi-cré-mér~-i-a, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
septs (meris) = a part.] 

Bot.: A genus of Labiates, tribe Melissex. 
Micromeria capitella, a small plant growing in 
the Neelgherry Hills, the Western Ghauts, 
&c., has the properties of Peppermint. 


mi-crém’-é-tér, s. (Pref. micro-, and Eng. 
meter.) An instrument used with a telescope 
or microscope to measure sinall distances, or 
the apparent diameters of objects which sub- 
tend very small angles. Micrometers are va- 
riously constructed, The field of the telescope 
may be provided with a graduated scale, ora 
metallic ring, or a diaphragm having parallel 
and intersecting spider-lines or fine wires, 
The micrometer with a graduated scale is 
used for measuring distances by direct com- 
parison. 

{ See also Double-image micrometer, double- 
refraction micrometer, linear-micrometer, posi- 
tion-micrometer, ring-micrometer, scale-micro- 
meter. [FILAR.] 


micrometer-balance, s. A balance 
for ascertaining minute differences in weight. 


micrometer-microscope, s. An in- 
strument used for reading and subdividing the 
divisions of large astronomical and geodetical 
instruments. 


micrometer-screw, s. A screw attached 
to optical and mathematical instruments as a 
means for exact measurement of very small 
angles. The great space through which the 
lever of the screw passes, in comparison with 
the longitudinal motion due to the pitch, 
affords the means for a positive motion which 
is imperceptible on the object moved, though 
appreciable in its results. If the thread of a 
micrometer-screw in an instrument has 50 
threads to an inch, and carries a pointer which 
traverses a graduated circle divided into 20 
equal parts, the revolution of the micrometer- 
screw for a distance equal to one of the divi- 
sions will move the object to which the screw 
is attached yJ,, of an inch; that is, 20 x 50 
= 1,000. 
m-eré-mét-ric, mi-cré-mét-ric-al, a. 
{Eng. micrometer ; -ic, -ical.] Of or pertaining 
to the micrometer ; as, ™m' measure- 
ments. 


3 3 6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; g0, 
aad oe ras -tion, Sei = shin; -tion, -sion= zhin, -cious, -tious, 


microlite—microsauria 


mi-cré-mét'-ric-al-l¥, adv. [Eng. micro- 
metrical ; -ly.) By means of a micrometer, 


“ The area within which the Prayer was written was 
micrometrically veritied by Dr. J.J. Woodward, United 
States Army, who found that {t and the inscription 
were contained within a space Ts of an inch square,” 
—Knight ; Dictionary of Mechanics. 

mi-crém’-8-try, s. (Eng. micrometer ; -y.] 
The act or art of measuring minute objects or 
distances by means of a micrometer. 


mi-crd-mYs, s. [Pref micro-, and pds (mus) 
=a mouse. } . 
Zool.: A genus of Murids, constructed to 
contain the Harvest Mouse (q.v.). 


mi-cré-ni-siis, s._ [Pref. micro-, and Lat. 
Nisus ; Gr. Nicos (Nisos) =a king of Megara, 
fabled to have been charged into a sparrow- 
hawk. (Ovid: Met. viii. 8, sqq.).] 

Ornith.; A genus of Falconide, sub-family 
Accipitrine ( wy, Micronisus badius is the 
Shikra, found in India, where it is trained for 
purposes of falconry. 


mi-cro-ndm’-é-tér, s. [A contraction of 
microchronometer (q.v.).] A species of watch 
intended for measuring short intervals of time, 
as the flight of a projectile, &e. After being 
wound up in the ordinary way, it is set in 
motion by pressing a spring with the finger, 
upon withdrawing which it is instantaneously 
stopped. 


Pricrt pin:-tt erenh, s. [Pref. micro-, and 

Eng. pantograph (q.v.).] Au instrument in- 

vented in 1852 by Mr. Peters, an English 
banker and microscopist, for minute writing. 
By means of it the Lord’s Prayer, containing 
223 letters (amen being omitted), has been 
written on within the space of s;dsa5 of 
@ square inc 


mi-créph~-6-lis, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
oadis (pholis) = a horny scale.] 

Paleont. : Agenusof Labyrinthodonts, family 
Brachyopina. It was founded by Huxley on 
remains from the Karoo-bed at the foot of 
Rhenosterberg, South Africa. He called the 
single species Micropholis Stowii, after its dis- 


coverer. (Quar. Jour. Geol. Soe., xv. 642-49.) 
mi’-cro-phone, s. [Gr. pixpds (mikros)= 
small, and dwvy (phdné)= sound ; Fr, micro- 


phone.) An instrument for increasing the in- 
tensity of low sounds by communicating their 
vibrations to a more sonorous body which 
emits a more audible sound. It is variously 
constructed, the most usual method being 
with a piece of charcoal held loosely between 
two other pieces in such a manner that it is 
affected by the slightest vibrations conveyed 
to it by the air or any other medium, The 
two external pieces are placed in connection 
with a telephone, and, when the ear is placed 
at the ear-piece of the telephone, the slightest 
sound on the wooden support of the micro- 
paps is so magnified that even the tread ofa 

y appears as loud as the tramp of a horse. 
(TELEPHONE. ] 


mi-cré-phon’-ics, s. [{Micrornonr.] The 
science or art of augmenting weak or small 
sounds. 


mi-créph’-6-noiis, a. [Eng. mtcrophon(e) ; 
-ous.) Having the property or power of aug- 
menting weak sounds ; microcoustic, 


* mi-créph’-6-nj, s. [Micropnons.] Weak- 
ness of voice, 


mi-oré-pho-tig-re phy, 8, [Pref, mtcro-, 

and Eng. photography (q.v. } A photographic 
process by which an object is reduced in size, 
while its exact form is retained. By means 
of this instrument letters can be reduced to a 
minute space, and afterwards either enlarged 
by photography or read with a microscope. 
Practical use of the process was made during 
the siege of Paris in 1870, in order to commu- 
nicate with those inside that city by means of 
messages conveyed by carrier-pigeons, the 
transcript being taken on paper of extreme 
thinness, so that the pigeons were able to 
carry a considerable number of messages. 


mi-créph-thal-mi-a, mi-créph’-thal- 
s. [Pref, mier(o)-, and Eng. ophthalmia, 
* ophthalmy. 
Pathol.: A morbid smallness of the eye. 


mi-cro- V-lite, s. [Gr. uxpds (mikros)= 
little, fg Tw (phullon) = a leaf; Ger. mi- 


krophyllit.) 
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Min. : One of two indeterminable minerals 
enclosed in labradorite. [MrororLaxire.] It 
occurs in crystalline scales from ‘05 to +1 mm. 
in length, 


mi-croph’-Yl-lotis, a. [Pref. micro-; Gr. 
vAdov (phullon) = a leaf, and Eng. adj. suff. 


-0Us,) 
Bot. : Having small leaves, 


mi-cré-phyte, s. [Pref. mforo-, and Gr, 
gvrov (phuton)=a plant.) A microscopi¢ 
plant, especially one parasitic in its habits. 


mi-cro-plak-ite, s. [Gr. pixpds (mikros) =e 
little; mAdt (plaz), genit. wAaxdés (plakos) = 
flat, and suff, -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A mineral occurring in thin minute 
rectangular tables, enclosed in labradorite 
(a.v.). Colour by transmitted light grayish- 
yellow to brownish, by reflected light reddish- 
ate to green and blue, The nature of these 
bles is yet uncertain, but most of their 
characters resemble those of magnetite (q.v.). 


mi-cré’-pd-gon, s. (Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
moywv (pogon) = the beard.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Scienide (q.v.), closely 
allied to Pogonias, but with conical pharyngeal 
teeth, Two species are known, from the 
western parts of the Atlantic 


mi-croép’-tér-iis, s. (Pref. micro-, and 
mrepov (pteron) = a wing.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Anatide. Micropterus 
brachypterus is the Steamer-duck or Race- 
horse. Found in the Straits of Magellan, & 


mi-crép-tér-yé-i-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
micropteryx, genit. micropteryg(is); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom,: A family of moths, group Tineina. 
The head is rough ; the antenne shorter than 
the anterior wings, these and the hinder ones 
somewhat transparent. Larve without feet, 
mining so as to produce blotches in leaves. 
Only one genus, Micropteryx (q.v.). 


mi-crop’-tér-yx, s. [Gr. pixporrépvé (mi- 
kropterux)= with small wings: pref. micro-, 
and Gr, mrépué (pterux) = a wing, a fin.] 

1, Entom.: The typical and only genus of 
the family Micropterygide, There are twelve 
British species. 

2. Ichthy.: A genus of Carangide (Horse- 
Mackerel). The body much compressed; no 
detached finlets. Small teeth on vomer and 
palatine bones. Micropterya chrysurus is a 
semi-pelagic fish, very common in the tropical 
Atlantic, less so in the Indian Ocean. 


mi-cro-piis, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. mods 
(pous) = a foot.] 

1. Ichthy. : A genus of Acanthopterygians, 
family Scorpenide. They are exceedingly 
small, about an inch and a half in length, 
Two species are known, from the neighbour- 
hood of the coral reefs of the Pacific. 

*2. Ornith.: A genus of Brachypodina, 
short-footed Thrushes, founded by Swainson. 


mi-cré-pyle, s. (Pref. micro-, and Gr. vay 
(pulé) = an opening.) : 
1. Animal Physiol. : (See extract), 


“In the Osseous Fishes 1t has been shown by Dr. 
Ransom that the spermatozoa pass through a minute 
opening in the external membrane of the ova, termed 
the micropyle, A similar opening has been observed 
by Muller and others in insects, acephalous molluses, 
and in several echinodermata ; and its use, as Dr. Allen 
‘Thompson has suggested, is aye to facilitate the 
fecundation of ova possessed of very thick external 
coverings, A micropyle bas not been seen in any of 
the mammalia."— Carpenter > Human Physiol., p. 886. 

2. Vegetable Physiol. : The foramen in a ripe 

seed. It is formed by the united exostome 
and endostome. It is always opposite the 
embryo. The position of the latter can there- 
fore be determined by the inspection of the 


micropyle. 


mi-cré-rhé-d-mét'-ri-cal, a. (Pref. micro-; 
Eng. rheometric, and suff, -al.}) A term applied 
to a method of detenmto as the nature of 
bodies in solution, when flowing through 
small or capillary tubes, : 


mi-cré-sati’-ri-a, s, pl. (Pref. micro-, and 
Gr. vaidpos (sawros) =a lizard.) 

Puleont.: A group of Labyrinthodonts, 
founded by Dawson. Thoracic plates un- 
known ; ossification of limb bones incomplete, 
Dentine nearly or entirely non-plicate ; pulp- 
cavity large. Three genera: Dendrerpeton 
Hylouomus, Hylerpeton, 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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Mi-cro-schor! -ite (0 ase), s. [Pref. micro- 
=little; Ger. schérl = schor! (q.v.), and suff. 
tte (Mun.). ] 

Min.: A name given to a kind of crystallite 
observed in the kaolinite of Thuringia, and 
which is probably tourmaline. 


mi’-cré-scope, s. [Gr. uexpds (mikros) = 
small, amd oxozéw (skoped)= to see, to observe; 
Fr. microscope; Ital. & Sp. microscopo.} 
Optics: An optical instrument by which 
objects are so magnified that details invisible 
or indistinct to the naked eye are clearly 
seen. In asimple microscope the magnifying 
power is interposed directly between the eye 
and the object, in the manner of a magnifying 
glass; and though the power may consist of 
several lenses, they combine as one; a triple 
set of which either lens can be used singly, or 
any two, or all in combination, is usual. In 
a@ compound microscope, an aerial magnified 
image of the object is projected by one lens in 
the manner of a magic lantern, and this image 
is looked at and further magnified by a second 
ower as in the simple microscope, The first 
ens is called the object-glass (q.v.), or objec- 
tive ; the second the ocular or eye-piece. The 
most important by far is the object-glass. 
The shorter its focus the larger is the image 
produced. Of late years glasses have been 
produced of extraordinary power. The high- 
est power yet made is of }4, inch focus; this 
tiny object consists of many lenses so com- 
bined as to give good definition, and under 
such a power the small circular section across a 
human hair would occupy many times the field 
of view. The eye-pieces are also made of va- 
rious powers. The instrument further requires 
a stage on which the objects can be placed and 
held ; underneath which must be a mirror for 
directing the light to the object when viewed 
transparently. In using high powers, fine 
mechanical movements are employed to adjust 
the object; and the best instruments have 
underneath a finely-adjustable sub-stage, for 
the use of various illuminating apparatus. An 
instrument which presents an image to only 
one eye is called a monocular microscope; but 
there are several methods of dividing by prisms 
the pencil of rays from the objective into two 
sets, which diverge to eye-pieces so placed, that 
both eyes can be used : such an instrument is 
called a binocular microscope, In all the 
usual forms of microscope, the image of the 
object appears inverted, and for most objects 
is is of no consequence. For dissecting 
under high powers this is, however, incon- 
venient; and for such and other purposes in- 
struments are constructed which, by prisms 
or lenses, re-invert or right the object, which 
thus appears in its true position: such are 
called erecting microscopes. In the solar 
microscope a lens condenses the sun’s rays 
upon an object, which is thus so intensely 
illuminated that the objective cau project a 
tela enlarged image upon a white screen. 
n the electric microscope the rays from the 
electric light are similarly used, and in this 
way microscopic photographs of long mes- 
sages, on tiny slips of collodion, were enlarged 
and transcribed during the siege of Paris in 
1870. The oxy-hydrogen microscope simi- 
larly employs the light from lime made in- 
candescent ‘by the oxy-hydrogen flame. This 
is a far cheaperand more convenient light than 
the former, but of much less power; very lately, 
however, this form of microscope has been so 
en, improved that magnifications of 1,200 
2,000 diameters can be obtained with it. 
**To the perforinance of every muscular motion, in 
greater animals at least, there are not. fewer distinct 
parts concerned thun many millions of millions and 


these visible through a microscope.”— Ray: On the 
Creation, pt. i- a ee x! 


*mi-cro-scOpe, vt. [Microscorg, s.] To 
examine with a microscope. 


* mi-crd-scd'—-pi-4l, a. (Eng. microscop(e)s 
-tal.) Microscopical, minute ; very close. 


“Itis a vulgar remark that the works of art do not 
pet a nice microscopial inspection,”—Berkeley : Siris, 


= 4 4 - i 
Mmi-cro-scop’-ic, *mi-crd-scép'-ick, 
mi-cro-scop’-ic-al, a. ([Eng, micro- 
scop(e) ; -ic, -ical; Fr. microscopique; Ita. & 
‘Sp. microscopico.} 
1, Of or pertaining toa microscope; made 
or determined by the aid of a microscope. 


“So far as microscopic analysis would enable us to 
@ecide this question.”—Todd & Bowman: Physiol. 
Anat., ii. 301. 

*2, Using a microscope; assisted by a 
microscope, 


microschorlite—mid 


*3. Resembling a microscope in the power 
of seeing minute objects. 


“ Why has not man a microscopick eye?” 
ve Pope: Essay on Man, i, 198. 


4, Very small or minute, so as to be visible 
only with a microscope. 
“ Such microscopic proof of skill and power, 
i his Se ie 
5, Exceedingly small or minute. 
6. Very_close or minute ; as, a microscopical 
investigation. 


microscopic-animals, s. pl. 

Zool.: A name sometimes given to the In- 
fusoria, because, although some of them are 
visible to the naked eye, the majority require 
a lens or @ compound microscope for their 
detection and examination. 


mi-cro-scop’-ic-al-ly, adv, [Eng. micro- 
scopical; -ly.] By means of a microscope ; 
with minute investigation; in very minute 
size or degree. 


mi-cros’-cO-pist, s. [Eng. microscop(e) ; 
-ist.] One skilled or versed in microscopy. 


mi-crd-sed'-pi-tim, s. [A Latinised form 
of Eng. microscope (q.¥-).] 

Astron.: One of Lacaille’s twenty-seven 
southern constellations. It is situated above 
Grus and Indus, at the junction of Capri- 
cornus and Sagittarius. 


mi-cros’-cd-py, s. (Eng. microscop(e); ~y.] 
The act or art of using a microscope; investi- 
gation with a mivroscope. 


mi-crdos’-ér-is, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
aépts (seris) = a kind of endive, succory.] 
Bot.: A genus of Composites, tribe Cichor- 
acee, The reshy fibres of the roots of Micro- 
seris Forsteri are eaten by the natives of Port 
Philip in Australia. 


mi-cré-sém'-mite, & 
Eng., &c. sommite.} 
Min.; A mineral found in the bombs 
ejected from Vesuvius, and in leucitic lava, 
where it has been formed by sublimation. 
Crystals, hexagonal and exceedingly minute, 
with vertical striations. Hardness, 65 sp. gr. 
2°60; colourless and transparent. Compos. . 
silica, 33°0.; alumina, 29°0; lime, 11*2; potash, 
11°5; soda, 8:7; chlorine, 9°15 sulphuric acid, 
17 =104'2. Near sodalite in composition. 


{Pref. micro-, and 


mi-cro-spéc’-tré-scope, s. [Eng. micro- 
(scope), and spectroscope (q.v.).] A spectro- 
scope placed in connection with a microscope, 
in order that the absorption lines may be the 
more accurately measured. The eye-piece 
contains prisms so placed as to enable the 
reflected ray to pass in a direct line to'the eye. 


mi-cr6-spo-rin’-si-a, s. pl. [Pref. micro-, 
and Mod. Lat., &c. sporangia (q.v.).] 
Bot. : Small seed-vessels in the Marsileacese 
and Jalviniacez, containing microspores, 


mi-cré-spore, s. [Pref. micro-, and Eng, 
spore (q.V.). | 
Bot.; The smaller of two kinds of spores 
found in the Marsileaceze and Salviniacea, 


mi-cré-spor-on, s. [Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
omopa. (spora) or arépos (sporos) =a seed.} 
Bot.: A genus of Fungals, Microsporon 
mentagrophytes is believed to be identical 
with Trichophyton tonsurans; it exists as a 
whitish powder at the root of the hairs of the 
beard in a skin disease, Tinea sycosis, M. 
furfur produces T. versicolor on the body, and 
M. Audouini the baldness on the head arising 
from 7. decalvans, 


mi-cros-thén-a, s. pl. (Pref. micro-, and 
Gr. oévos (sthenos) = strength.) 
Zool. : The third order of mammals in the 
arrangement of J. D. Dana. (MEGASTHENA.) 


mi-cros-thénes, s. pl, [MicrosTHena.) 
Zool.: The English rendering of Micros- 
thena (q.v.). 
‘Among the microsthenes the rise in rank on this 


rinciple is no less apparent.”—A mer, J cen 
sae 1863, p. 7L. ve ee eae 


mi-crés-thén’-ic, a. [Eng. microsthen(es); 
-ic.} Belonging to or having the characteristics 

of the Microsthena (q.v.). 
“A general structural characteristic may 


detected corresponding to these. . . microsthen 
ities."—J, D. Dana : On Cephalization, p. 9. 


et be 
qual- 


mi-crd-sty'-lar, a. ([Pref. micro-, and Eng 
stylar (q.V-)» J 

Arch.: Having a small style or column; 
an epithet applied to a style of architecture: 
in which there is a separate small order to 


each floor. 


mi-cros'-¥-ops, s. (Pref. micro-; Gr. 
(sus) =a ¥ ORs Gy (dps) = the face, 
countenance,] 
Paleont.: A genus of Limnotheride, from 
‘the Eocene of America. ; 


mi-cré-ta-sim’-6-tér, s. (Pref. micro- ; 
Gr. rdows (tasis)= stretching, tension, and 
pétpov (metron) =a measure.] An instrument 
invented by Mr. T. A. Edison, and announced 
by him in 1878. In it he uses the principle of 
the carbon microphone to measure infinitesi- 
mal pressure. 


mi’-cré-thére, s, [MicrorHerium.] Any 
individual of the genus Microtherium (q.v.). 


“The affinity of the microtheres to the chevrotaing: 
4s, nevertheless, very close.’—Owen: Paleont., p. S72. 


mi-cro-thér-i-tim, s. (Pref. micro-, and 
Gr. @npiov (thérion) = a wild animal.] 
Paleont.: A genus of artiodactyle Ungu- 
lata, from the Miocene Tertiary of Europe. 
Entire crania, from the lacustrine calcareous 
marls of Puy-de-Déme, are in the Natural 
History section of the British Museum, and 
show that it differed from the Tragulide im 
possessing a complete series of incisors. 


avs 
the: 


mi’-cro-tome, s. [Gr. pexpds (mikros)= 
small, and rouy (tomé)=a cutting; rénve- 
(temno) = to cut.) A knife for making thin 
sections for microscopic examination; a pair 
of parallel knivesina single haft. [PARALLEL- 
KNIFE.) 


mi-cro-vér-mic’-u-lite, s. _[Pref. micro-, 
and Eng., we. vermiculite; Ger. mikrover- 
miculit.) 
Min. : A vermiform mineral observed in the- 
kaolinite of Thuringia, and believed to belong 
to the Vermiculites (q.v.). 


mi-cro-volt, s. [Pref. micro-, and Eng. volt.] 
A millionth part of a volt (q.v.). 


“We have EE the multiplier 100 to reduce 
from microvolis 4, G. S. electro-magnetic units."— 
Everett: C. G. & System of Units (1875), p. 74. 


mi-cro-z0-a, s. pl. (Pref. micro-, and Gr. 
$@a (26a), pl. of Sgov (zdon) = an animal.) 
Zool. : The same.as MicrozoaRia (q.v.). 


t mi-cré-z0-ar-i-a, s. pl. [Pref. micro-; 
Gr. ¢¢a (26a), pl. of gov (zdon) = an animal,. 
and Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -aria; Fr. micro- 
zoatres.] 

Zool.: A name proposed by De Blainvill 
for a group including the Rotifera and the In 
fusoria, 

mi’-cro-zymes, s. pl. 

Guu (zume) = Yeast.) 
Human & Comp. Physiol.: The smallest and. 

least organized of living beings. They may 

be either globular, rod-shaped, ede-shuped,, 
or filamentous ; but the most common form 
is that of jointed rods moving with rapidity, 
in size about 5355 of an inch. Many physiolo- 
gists at home and abroad contend that infee- 
tious diseases depend on the presence of these: 
organisms in the blood. They have been 
found’in variolous blood, human and ovine, 
in human blood in scarlet fever and measles, 

and, according to Dr, Koch, in cholera ; and 
in the blood of sheep and cattle which have- 
died of splenic apoplexy. Calledalso Bacteria. 
and Vibriones. {(GmRM-THEORY.] 


“Experiments have proved that two of the most. 


destructive of epizovticdiseases,sheep-pox and glanders, 


are also dependent for their existence and their pro- 

tion upon extremely small living solid particles, 

which the title of microzymes is applied."—Hualey = 
Critiques & Addresses (1873), p. 242. 


tmi-cry-phan’-tés, s. (Pref. micr-, and Gr. 
dgaivw (huphaind) = to weave.] 
Entom.: The same.as WALCKENAERA (q-v.). 


mic-tu-ri’-tion, 3. (Lat. micturio= to de- 
sire to make water, desid, from mictus, pa. 
par. of mingo = to make water.] 
Med. : The desire of making water; a morbid: 
frequency in the passage of urine. 


mid, * midde, a. &s. [A.S. mid, midd; cogn. 
with Dut. mid- (used in composition as mid- 
dag = mid-day); Icel. midhr; Sw. & Dan. 


(Pref. micro-, and Gr 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fan, father ; we, wet, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, woris, whé, sin; miite, cit, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, », = 8; ey =a, qu — kw. 


méid- (in composition); Goth. midja; O. H. 
Ger. mitti; Lat. medius; Gr. péaos (mesos) ; 
Sause, madhya = middle.} ae D 


A. As adj.: Middle; situated between ex- 
tremes ; intervening. 


* B, As subst. ; The middle, the midst, 


“ About the mid of pie 
Shakesp, : Richard ITT, v. & 


‘| Mid is largely used in composition to 
indicate position, — of time, &e., between 
xtremes:; as, mid-age, mid-air, mid-career, 
mid-channel, mid-earth, mid-furrow, mid-har- 
vest, mid-ocean, mid-period, mid-space, &c. 

mid-couples, s. pl. 

Scots Law: The writings by which an heir, 
assignee, or adjudger, is connected with a 
precept of sasine granted in favour of his 

redecessor or author, which, when such heir, 

c., takes infeftment in virtue of such pre- 
eept, must be deduced in the instrument of 
sasine. 


mid-course, s. 

1. The middle of the course, way, or pro- 
gress. 

2. A middle course or mode of procedure. 


mid-day, * myd-dai, a. & s. 
Rar As adj.; Pertaining to noon ; meridional ; 
@b loon, 


“ His hour of mid-day rest is nearly over.” 
Byron > Cain, iil. 1 


B, As subst. : The middle of the day; noon. 
“ As if God, with the broad eye of mid-day, 

Clearer looked in atthe windows.’ 

Longfellow : Children of the Lord's Supper. 

Mid-day flower: 

Bot,: An Australian popular name for 
Mesembryanthemum, ” 

mid-feather, s. 

Steam-engine: A water-bridge in a steam- 
boiler furnace which occupies a middle posi- 
tion in tbe flue-space or firebox. 

mid-heaven, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: The middle of the sky or 
wiomal’ From mid-heaven already she 

‘rom. ven already 


their captivity.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, iv. 


2. Astron. : That point of the ecliptie which 
is on the meridian at any given moment. 

* mid-hour, s. The middle part of the 
day ; mid-day. 

mid-impediment, s. 

Scots Law: An intermediate bar to the com- 
pletion of a right, 


* mid-main, s. The middle of the sea; 
mid-ocean ; a point or position far out at sea. 


mid-noon, s. 

1. Lit.: Mid-day, noon. (Milton: P. L., 
¥. 311.) 

*2, Fig.: The middle point, the height. 


“ The approved assistant of an arduous course 
From his ulfesecon of a to old saey wi 
mid-off, s. [Mrp-wickert.]} 
mid-on, s. [M1p-wieker.] 
* mid-sky, adv. In the middle of the 


ky. 


maid-superior, «. 
Scots Law: One who is superior to those 
below hiin, and vassal to those above him, 


mid-wicket, s. 

Cricket: A fielder who is stationed about 
milway, right or left, between the wickets. 
Mid-wicket off (commonly abbreviated to 
mid-off) stands to the right of the wicket- 
keeper; mid-wicket on (or mid-on) to his left, 


* mid [A.8. mid, midh ; Icel. medh 3 
ae 3 O. H. Ger. mit, miti; Ger. mit.) 
With. od 
: Se eee ee an sae 


‘A contract. of amid (q.v. 
mmmeeares: sateen ero 


mid, s A contract. of midshipman (q.v.). 
mi-da, s. [BEAN-FLY.] 


mi-dis, s. [Gr. MiSas (Midas)=a king of 
B and son of Gorgias, noted for his 
or and fabled to have had ass’s ears.) 
Zool.: Tamarin; a genus of American 
monkeys, family Arctopithecini, from Panama, 


DEil, DS}; POUt, JSW1; cat, cell, chorus, 
-csan, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion= shin; 


mid—middle 


Peru, and the Brazils. The upper front teeth 
are close together, and the lowef, which are 
broad and truncated, project. They are rest- 
less and active; their method of climbing is 
more like that of the squirrels than of true 


MIDAS, 


monkeys ; the thumbs are not opposable, 
Chief species: Midas leoninus, with a long 
brown mane, and all the appearance of a little 
lion; M. ursulus, the Negro Tamarin; M. 
Devillii, Deville’s Midas ; M. argentatwm, said 
by Bates to be the rarest of the American 
monkeys ; and MM, rosalia, the Silky Tamarin. 


Midas'’s ear, s. [AURICULA Mip&.] 


mid’-den, s. [A.S. midding ; cogn. with Dut. 
modding, mogdynge=a dung-heap, from még 
=muck ; dynge=aheap.] <A dunghill. 
midden-crow, s. A provincial name for 
the common crow. 


midden-hole, s. A gutterat the bottom 
of adunghill. (Scotch.) 
“ [She] ran thro’ midden-hole an’ a’ 
An’ pray'd wi’ zeal an’ fervour.” 
Burns : Halloween, 
midden-stead, s. A dunghill. 


“Sir Peter as . +. would have mieked 
4 baronial midden-stea 


you, like a padd: on hisown. 
—Scott: Antiquary, ch. ix. 


* mid-des, s. [Mrpst.] 


*mid’-dést, a. [The superlative of mid, a. 

(q.v.).] Midmost, 
oy stout fairy 'mongst iddest 
b aerty all ones nent tee Knightly view.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. iv. 15, 

*mid’-dést, * myd-dest, s. [Mipsr.] The 

middle, the midst. 
“Calidore... 


Him overtook in middes: uf his race.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. iii, 25. 
mid’-dle, * mid-del, * mid-dell, * myd- 
del, * d-die, a. &s. [A.8. middel, from 
mid = middle; cogn. with Dut. middeb= 
middle; Ger, mittel = means; O. H. Ger. 
mittil = middle ; Icel. medhel =among; Dan, 
mellem ; Sw. mellan = between.) 
A. As adjective: 
1. Situated, placed, or standing equally 
distant from the extremes. . 


“ Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life, 
The m 'e tree, the highest there that bhi 
Sat like a cormorant.” Milton: P. Li, iV. 


2. Forming a mean. 


“That middle course to steer, 
To cowardice and craft so dear. 
Scott: Rokeby, 1 22. 


3. Intermediate, intervening. 
*4, Indifferent, humble. 


‘2. Ne advent'rous song, 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above th’ Aonian Mount.” = Afilton: P. Ly 14, 


B, As substantive: 
1. The point or part equally distant from 
the extremes. 
“And wonne the myddet of thys londe to Bedeford 
anon.” Robert of @ 


of Gloucester, 
2, The waist. 


» DP. 225. 
“ About hir middell twentle score 
Of hors halters, and well mo 
Ther hangen.” Gower: ©. A., iv. 


8. An intervening point or part in 
or time, or order ; something Guernediatas a 


ra genset ch tinge amntteamiad 
oar or middle.” ‘Mitton? Ply Lx. 603, 
middle-age, s. & a. 
A, As subst.: The middle of life ; mid-age. 
B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
Middle ages ; medizeval. 
middle-aged, a. Having reached the 
middle age of life; generally taken as from 
thirty-five to forty-five years of age. 
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Middle Ages, s. pl. A term rather in- 
definitely used with reference to different 
nations. Hallam applies it to the period from 
the invasion of France by Clovis, a.p. 486, to 
the invasion of Naples by Charles VIII, in 
A.D. 1495. In England it may be considered 
as representing the interval between the 
Saxon invasion, A.D. 449, and the accession of 
Henry VIL, ap. 1485, Generally it may be 
considered as the period of time connecting 
what are called the ancient and modern 
periods of history, and extending from the 


decline of the Roman Empire till the revival 
of letters in Europe. 


The epithet of the joe 

Dark Ages was fre- | f-— 

quently applied to k= 
v 


the same period. ae. 
middle C, s. 


Music: The note = 
standing on the first 
leger line above the 


base stave, and tle first leger line below the 
treble stave. [STAvzE.] 


middle-class, s. & a. 


A. As subst.: That class of society which 
occupies a middle pusition between the work- 
ing classes and the aristocracy. It includes 
professional men, merchants, large farmers, 
smaller landed proprietors, &c. 

4 Its numbers are to those of the upper 
class nearly as 49 to 1, and to those of the 
lower class, that of so-called working men, 
nearly as 7 to 23, a little less than 1 to 3. 
Dudley Baxter divided it into three seetions, 
their numbers standing to each other nearly 
as 15, 90, and 130. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the middle- 
classes. 


Middle-class examinations : Examinations 
held by one of the universities for persons 
who are not members, Certificates of effi- 
ciency, or, as in the case of the Oxford Local 
Examinations, diplomas of Associate of Arts 
(A.A.), are granted to the ‘successful candi- 
dates. The subjects range from reading, writ- 
ing, &c., to the ancient and modern languages, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, mathematics, geol« 
ogy, and other branches of science. 


Middle-class school: A school established 
for the education of the children of the 
middle-classes, and intermediate between pri- 
mary, or elementary schools, and the great 
public schools. 


middle-cut file, s. A file whose teeth 
have a grade of coarseness between the rough 
and bastard, 


middle-deck, s. 

Naut.; That deck of a three-decked vessel 
phe is between the other two; the main 
deck, 


middle-distance, s. 
Art: The central portion of a landscape 3 
also called middle-ground. 


*middle-earth, * middle -erd, 
* middel-srd, * middle-erd, * mid- 
den-erd, s. The earth, the world, regarded 
as situated midway between heaven and earth, 


middle-ground, s. 
Art: The same as MIDDLE-DISTANCE (q.V.) 


middle-latitude, s. 

Navig.: The middle latitude of two points 
on the surface of a sphere or spheroid, is the 
half sum of the two latitudes when both are 
of the same name, or the half difference of 
the latitudes when both are not of the same 
name. The middle latitude is affected with 
the name of the greater. If we agree to call 
north latitudes positive, and south latitudes ne- 
gative, the middle latitude in all eases is equal 
to half the algebraic sum of the two latitudes, 

Middle latitude sailing : 

Navig.; The method of computing cases in 
sailing, by means of the middle-latitude, by a 
combination of the principles of plane and 
parallel sailing. This method is only approxi- 
mately correct. The departure is considered 
as the meridional distance for the middle 
latitude of the place sailed from and the place 
sailed to. The results are the more accurate 
as the two places are near the equator. 


middle-man, s. 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, A person who acts as an agent or inter 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, dgl. 
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mediary between two parties, as between the 
manufacturer and exporter of goods, or be- 
tween a wholesale and a retail dealer; specif., 
in Ireland, a person who rents lands from the 
Jandowner in large tracts, and lets it out in 
smaller portionsat an increased rent ; orin Lon- 
don and large towns generally, one who takes 
house property from the landlord, reletting it, 
often in tenements, at a much higher rate. 

*2. A man belonging to the middle classes ; 
@ commoner. 

TI. Mil. ; The man who stands in the middle 
of a tile of soldiers. 


middle-passa:; s. That part of the 
Atlantic Goad rein Hs Africa and the West 
Indies. ; 

@ The expression was often used in the 
days of the slave trade in connection with the 
transportation of negroes from Africa to 
America. 


middle-post, s. 
Carp.: A king-post in a truss (q.v.). 


middle-quarters, s. i. 

Arch.: A name given to the four quarters 
of a column divided by horizontal sections, 
forming angles of 45° on the plan. 


middle-rail, s. 

Carp.: The rail of a door level with the 
hand, on which the lock is usually fixed ; also 
called the lock-rail. 


middle-sized, a. Ofa middle or average 
size. 


Middle States, «. pi. 

Geog.: The four States which occupied the 
centre of the original thirteen States, viz., 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware. 


middle-term, s. 

Logic: That term of a categorical syllogism 
with which the two extremes of the conclu- 
gion are separately compared, [SYLLOGISM.] 


middle-tint, s. 
Art: A mixed tint in which bright colours 
never predominate. 


middle-voice, s. 

Greek Gram.: That voice the function of 
which is to express that the subject does or 
has done something to himself. It is thus 
middle, or midway between the active voice, 
in which the subject does something to an 
object, and the passive, in which something is 
done to the subject. 


middle-weight, s. 

Sport: A pugilist, wrestler or jockey of a 
weight intermediate between light-weight and 
heavy-weight. 


middle, v.t. [Mivp1, a.] 

*T, Ordinary Language : 

1. To set or place in the middle. 

2. To balance, to compromise. 

“Now to middle the matter between both.”— 

Richardson : Clarissa, i. 192. 

II. Football: To kick or drive (the ball) 
into the middle, so that it may be kicked 
through the goal. 


mid’-dle-most, a. [Eng. middle ; -most.] 
Situated or being in the middle, or nearest 
the middle of a number of things which are 
near the middle ; midmost. 
“The middlemost from the ground.”—Zzekiel xlil. 6, 


* mid’-dlér, * mid-del-er, s.  [Eng. 
middle) ; -er.] One who goes between or in 
the middle ; a mediator. 


“He being here mediatour or middeler betwene God 
and men.” —I/saye xxviii. (1551). 


mid’-dle-ton-ite, s. [Named from the place 
where found, Middleton Collieries ; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.: A native hydrocarbon, occurring in 
small rounded masses and layers between 
coal laminz, near Leeds. Brittle. Sp. gr. 
1°6; lustre, resinous ; colour, reddish-brown, 
deep red by transmitted light. Compos. : 
carbon, 86°33 ; hydrogen, 7°92; oxygen, 5°75. 


mid-dling, a. &s. [Eng. middie); -ing.] 
A. As adj.: Of middle or medium rank, 
station, or quality ; medium, mediocre; not 
going to an extreme; about equally distant 
from extremes ; moderate. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cil, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


middle—midshipman 


“A peasant who does his duty isa nobler character 
than peas of even middling reputation.”—Goldsmith - 
The Bee, No. 2. 


B. As substantive: 

1. (Sing.): That portion of a gun-stock be- 
tween the grasp and the tail-pipe or ramrod- 
thimble. 

2. (Pl.): The coarser part of flour; the 
intermediate product of ground wheat. 


*middling-gossip, s. A go-between. 
“What do you say unto a middling-gossip !" 
Ben Jonson: The Devil's an Ass, i, & 
mid’-dling-ly, adv. [Eng. middling; -ly.] 
In a middling manner ; indifferently. 
+ mid’-dling-néss, s. [Eng. middling; -ness.] 
Mediocrity. 
“T make it a virtue to be content with my middling- 
ness." —G. Eliot : Daniel Deronda, ch. xxxv. 


mid/-dy, s. [See def.] A familiar corruptior 
of Midshipman (q.v.). 


Mid’-gard, s. [Icel. = lit. mid-yard.] 

Scand. Myth.: The abode of the human 
race, formed out of the eye-brows of Ymir, 
one of the first giants, and joined to Asgard, 
or the abode of the gods, by the rainbow- 
bridge. 


midge, *migge, *myge, *mygge, s. [A.S. 
micge ; cogn. with Dut. mug = a gnat; Low 
Ger. mugge; Sw. mygg; Dan. myg; Icel. mig ; 
Ger. miicke; O. H. Ger. mucca, muggd.] 

Entomology: 

1. (Sing): A popular name for the gnat 
(Culex pipiens) or any insect resembling that 
species, especially in the habit of collecting 
in swarms and dancing in the air. 


“The midges that the sun-blink brin; 
evening wind sweeps away.”—Scott - 
Lothian, ch. xiv. 


2. (Pl.): The dipterous family Chronomide. 


midg-ét, s. [A dimin. of midge (q.v.).] 
1. A little midge; a very diminutive creature. 
2. The Canadian name for the Sand-fly. 


Mid’-i-a-nite, s. & a. ([Eng., &. Midian; 
-ite. Heb. py (M ideyan) = strife, contention. 
Named after a son of Abraham by Keturah 
(Gen. xxv. 2; 1 Chron. i. 32).] 

A. As subst. (Pl.): The inhabitants of Mi- 
dian. [B.] 

““Yo hide it from the Midianites."—Judges vi. 11. 

B, As adj.: Of or belonging to the land of 
Midian, north of Arabia, and east of Palestine. 


* mid’/-knowl-€dge (k silent), s. [Eng. mid, 
a., and knowledge.] A partial or intermediate 
knowledge. 

“ Betwixt which two some have placed a third, a 
midknowledge of future conditionate contingents."— 
Bp. Hall: Christian Moderation, bk. ii., § 6. 

midland, a. & s. [Eng. mid, a., and land.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Situated or being in the middle or in- 

terior of a country : as, the Midland counties. 

2. Surrounded by land ; Mediterranean. 


‘There was the Plymouth squadron new come in... 
Which twice on Biscay’s working bay had been, 
And on the midland sea the French had awed.” 

Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, clxxi. 


B. As subst.: The interior of a country ; 
the inland central portion of acountry. (Gene- 
rally used in the plural.) 


*mid’-lég, s. & adv. (Eng. mid, a., and leg.] 
A. As subst.: The middle of the leg; the 
knee. f 
B. As adj.: Up to the middle of the leg; 
knee-deep. 


“Ay, more than once I’ve seen him midleg deep.” 


Wordsworth: The Brothers. 
Mid’-lént, s. [A.8. midlengten.] The middle 
of Lent (q.v.). 


Midlent Sunday, s. 


Eccles. : The fourth Sunday in Lent. [Mora- 
ERING.] 


out, and the 
feart of Mid- 


*mid’-léss, * mid-lesse, a. (Eng. mid, a.; 
-less.] Without a middle. 
“An unbeginning, midlesse, endlesse balle.” 
Sylvester; Du Bartas, wk. 1, day 1, 343, 
*mid’-life, s. [Eng. mid, a., and life.] The 
middle of life ; mid-age. 


*mid'-m6r-row, *mid-mor-owe, 
*mid’-morn, s. [Eng. mid, and morrow, 
morn.) The middle of the morning. 


“It was nought passed yet midmorowe.” 
Gower: C. A., viii, 


* mid’-night (gh silent), v.t. 


mid’-rash, s. 


mid’-rib, s. 


mid’-riff, * mid’-rif, * myd-ryf, s. 


mid’-séa, s. 


mid’-ship, a., adv., & s. 


5s Se ES ee 
mid’-mdst, *myd-most, o. 


[Eng. mid, a., 
and most.] The nearest to the middle ; in the 
very middle ; middlemost. 


“The midmost bore a man: the outward two 
Secured each side.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey ix. 509. 


Mid-na-pore’, s. &a. [See def.] 


Geog. : A town and British district in Lower 
Bengal. 

Midnapore-creeper, 8. 

Bot. : Rivea bona nox. 


mid’-night (gh silent), *myd-nygt, *myd- 


night, s. &a. [Eng. mid, a., and night.] 
A. As subst. : The middle hour of the night ; 
twelve o'clock at night. , 
“That's the way ; for women are light at midnight.” 
—Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, V. 1. 
B. As adjective: 
1. Being or occurring in the middle of the 
ight. 
ee “ By the solemn gleam of midnight lamps, 


The world is poised, 
chaaneen : Castle of Indolence, li. 58. 


2. Dark as midnight; very dark: as, mid- 
night gloom. 


[MrpyieutT, s.] 
To darken. 

“[It] cannot but most midnight the soul of him that 
is faln."—Feltham : Resolves, p. 94, 
[Heb, DI (midrash) = the 
study, the exposition of Scripture. It is the 
infinitive of Aram. D7] (darash) =to search 
into, to examine. ] 

Hebrew Literature: The oldest Jewish expo- 
sition of the Old Testament. It was of two 
kinds—the Halachic or Legaland the Hagadic 
or Homiletic interpretation. The rules regu- 
lating those two kinds of exegesis were col- 
lected and systematized ty Elieser ben Jose, @ 
Galilean, in the second century. (Ginsburg.) 


[Eng. mid, a., and rib.] 

Bot.: The large vein or principal nerve 
which passes from the petiole to the apex of 
aleaf. Called also rib and costa, 


[A.8. 

midrif, from mid = middle, and hrif= the belly, 

the womb; Dut. rif= a carcase; O. H. Ger. 

href = a body; O. Fris. midref = midriff.] 
Anat. : The diaphragm (q.v.). 


“Tt hath much sympathy with the brain, so that if 
the midriff be inflamed, present madness ensues it.”— 
P. Fletcher: Purple Island, iv. (Note 9.) 


{Eng. mid, a., and sea.] The 
middle sea ; specif., the Mediterranean. 


“Fish that, with their fins, and shining scales, 
Glide under the green wave, in sculls that oft 
Bank the midsea.” Milton: P, L., vii. 403, 


[Eng. mid, a., and 
ship.) 

A. As adj. : Situated or being in the middle 
of a ship ; belonging to the middle of a ship: 
as, a midship beam. 

B. As adv.: In the middle of a ship; mid- 
ships. 

C, As subst. : The middle portion of a ship, 

paces ue ies in Her Dee alion, a goat in the 

ip, an ."—Raleigh: Hi: 
World, bk. ii, ch. xiii, §18. 8 he HR 

midship-beam, s. 

Shipbuild. : The longest beam in the middle 
of a ship. 


midship-bend, s. 

Shipbuild. : The largest of the cross-sections 
of aship. When the middle of the ship has 
a portion of a uniform cross-section, that 
section is called the midship-body. 


midship-frame, s. The frame at the 
midship or largest section of a vessel. 


mid’-ship-man, s. [Eng. midship ; -man.} 


Naval: The highest in rank of the petty 
officers in the royal navy. Before being ap- 
pointed to this rank he must have served at 
least one year as a cadet, and have passed the 
prescribed examinations. After six years’ ser- 
vice, and the passing of further examinati ons, 
he is promoted to the rank of sub-lieutenant. 
He receives instruction, literary and profes- 
sional, on board, and his special duties are to 
pass on the orders of the superior officers to 
the men, and to superintend the carrying out 
of them. 

“[The] schoolboy midshipman that, standing by, 


trains his shrill pipe as good or ill betides. 
Byron: Childe Harold, ii. 18, 


sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


Syrian, », oe =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


midshipman’s-butter, s. 
Bot. ; The fruit of Persea gratissima, 


mid’ adv. [A contraction of amid- 
ships (q.v.).] In the middle of the ship, 

“mid’-side, s. [Eng. mid, side, 
middle of the we cE ng 


“ Stonden in water to midside.”—Relig. Antig,, 1. 222, 


midst, * middes, * mid-dest, *myd- 
dest, s., a., & adv. erly middes, as in 
“in middes the se;” ee belt excrescen 
as hear amongst. The s is the adverbia 
A, As subst, : The middle. 


“And when the devil had midst, 
be came out of hey oy ae 


*B. As adj.: Middle. 
*C, As adv. : In the middle, 


“On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without end.” 
Milton: P. L., ¥. 165. 


TG) In the midst of: Among ; surrounded 
by or involved in, 

(2) In our, your, their midst : In the midst 
of (or amongst) us, you, them. 


midst, prep. [A contraction of amidst (q.v. 
Amidst, amongst, in the middle of. Grd] 
“They left me midst my enemies.” 
Shakesp, > 1 Henry VIL, 1.2 


da s. [Eng. mid, a., and stream.) 
‘the middle of a stream. fe A 
mid-siim-meér, * mid-som-er, * mid- 
som-mer, * myd-som-er, s. & a [A.S. 
idsumer, from mid = middle, and sumer = 
summer.) 
A. As subst.; The midaie of summer; the 
summer solstice, about June 21. 
“And mette hem Stee smewenne the Sate of Dore 
B. ae on Wend ae WARN in th 
. ¢ Happening or in the 
middle of summer. se ae 
midsummer-chafer, s. 
Entom. : Rhizotrogus solstitialis. 
midsummer-day, s. The feast of the 
Nativity of 5t. John the Baptist, celebrated 
on June 24. It is one of the regular quarter- 
days in England. In former times it was the 
custom to light fires or bonfires on the eve of 
St. John’s day. [(BeLTANE.] 


midsummer-eve, s. The evening pre- 
ceding midsummer-day. The summer solstice 
is, however, on June 21, 


midsummer-men, «. pl. 
Bot, : Sedum Telephium, 
®*mid-tér-ra-né-an, a. [Eng. mid, a., and 
Lat. terra = the earth.) Mediterranean. 
“ Midterranean sea.” Sylvester; Colonics, 36. 


*mid’-ward, adv. [A.S. middeweard.] In, 
on, or towards the middle, 


“This chanon toke his cole, with sorry grace, 
And laid it aboue on the midward 
Of the crosselet.” Chaucer: C. T., 16,659. 


mid-way, *mid-wei, s., a., & adv. (Eng. 
mid, a., and way.) 
A. As subst. : A middle way, path, or course. 


“No midway 'twixt these extremes at all.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, ili. 4. 


B. Asadj.: Situated or being in the middle 
of the way or distance ; halfway. 
“The crows and choughs — wing the midway air, 
poet, gS sd ‘Shakesp. + Lear, iv. 6. 


C. As adv.: In the middle of the way or 
distance ; halfway. 
“ She saw hii as Fees 2 ee 
n c 
ane gs gad Da scone: Pine. Wor 


*mede-wif, 


- *mead- wife, 

a ot a *mide-wif, * mid-wil, 
* myde- *myd-wiif, s. [A.S. mid= 
with, and = woman ; cf. Sp. comadre=a 
co-mother, a midwife, from co= Lat. cum= 
with, and madre = Lat. mater = mother.] A 
woman whoassists other women at childbirth ; 
a female practitioner of the obstetric art. 
(M1, prep. ‘ad dh 

“p> lnc eb tate pees ie me. a 

*®mid’-wife, * mid’-wive, v.i. & ¢ [Mup- 
WIFE, 8.) 

A. Intrans,: To perform the office of a 
midwife ; to practise midwifery. 

B. Transitive: 

1, Lit, : To assist in childbirth. 


midships—mignonette 


2. Fig.: To assist in bringing into exist- 
ence ; to aid in bringing to light. 
“Being designed to midwive a pybald, mixt, ring- 


ed progeny of church governors into the world,” 
4? Sermons, vol. wiht ser, 4, 


mid-wife-ry, mid’-wif-ry, s. (Eng. mid- 
wife; -ry.) 


I, Literally : 


1, The act or aes nmi of assisting women in 
childbirth ; obstetrics (q.v.). 
2. Assistance at childbirth, 
*Il. Fig.: Aid, assistance ; co-operation in 
producing. 
“ Hasty fruits, and too ambitious flowers, 
Scorning the midwifery of ripening showers.” 
Stepney: To the Earl of Carlisle, 
mid’-wif-ish, a. [Eng. midwife); -ish.) 
ee to a midwife or her duties; like a 
midwue, 


mid-win-tér, * myde- -ter,s. [Eng. 
mid, and winter.} The winter solstice, or 
December 21; the period about the winter 
solstice, 
“ He sende after baronye, at mydew, 
hym toda”  “pobersay Slonceers pave 
mi-ém-ite, s. [Named from Miemo, where 
found ; suff. -ite(Min.).] 

Min.: A variety of dolomite (q.v.), of a pale, 
yellowish-green colour, occurring in columnar, 
granular, and coarsely-pisolitic forms, some- 
times in crystals, at Miemo, Tuscany. 


mien, * meane, * meen, s. [Fr. mine, from 
Ital. mina; Old Ital. mena= behaviour, 
manners, carriage of a man, from Low Lat. 
mino = to lead (Fr. mener).] External air or 
manner; demeanour, bearing, appearance, 
carriage, deportment, manner. 


mi’-és-ite, s. [Named from Mies, where 
found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of pyromorphite (q.v.), con- 
taining phosphate of lime. Occurs in globular 
or mammillary groups, with fibrous, radiating 
structure, and -brown colour, at Mies, Bo- 
hemia. 


*mieve, v.t. & i. (Move, v.] 


miff, s. & a. [Cf. Prov. Ger. muff =sullen- 
ness ; muffen = to sulk.) 
A, As subst.: A slight degree of resent- 
ment ; a slight falling out or quarrel ; a tiff. 
“When a little quarrel or mif, as it is vulgarly 
called, arose between them.”—Fielding: Tom Jones, 
bk. iii, ch. vi. 
*B, As adj.: Miffed, displeased, vexed. 


“ Being mif with him myself."— W. Taylor: Memoirs 
by Robberds, i. 417. 


miff, v.t. [Mrrr, s.] To cause displeasure to; 
to offend, to displease. 


might (gh silent), pret. of v. [A.S. mihte, 
pa. t. of mugan = to be able.) [May, v.] 


might (gh silent), *miht, *myht,s. [A.S. 
miht, meht, meht, meaht; cogn. with Dut. 
magt; Icel. métir ; Dan. & Sw. magt ; Goth, 
mahis; Ger, macht; O. H. Ger. maht; Russ. 
moche.) Power, strength, force, whether bodily, 
physical, or mental. [May, v.] 

“ England shall double gild his treble guilt, 

England shall give him office, honour, might,” 
2 Henry 1V., ivi & 

Y With might and main: With all one’s 

strength or power ; with the utmost exertion. 
“Toward Wircester he com with myght and mayn.” 
hobert de Brunne, p. 56. 

*might’-ful (gh silent), *mygt-vol, a. [Eng. 
might, s.; -ful(l) } Full of might or power; 
mighty, powerful. 

** My lords, you know, as do the mightful gods.” 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, iv. 4 
might-i-ly (gh silent), adv. 
“ly.J 

1, With great might, power, force, or 

strength ; powerfully, strongly. 

“ And he cried mighti7y with a ot voice, saying, 
Babylon the great is fallen."—Aev. xviil. 2 

2. With great effect or result. 

“For he mightily convinced the Je and that 
pablickly, stewing by the scriptures that Jesus was 

hrist.”—Acts Xviil, 28. 

3. With vehemence or energy ; fiercely. 

“Do as advorsaries do in law, strive mightily, but 
eat and drink as friends.”"—Shakesp,; Taming of the 
Shrew, i. 2 

4. To or in a great degree; very greatly, 
very much. 

“I would we could do so; for her benefits are 
mightily misplaced.”—Shakesp, ; As You Like Jt, 1. 1 


(Eng. mighty; 
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are fa (gh silent), 8. (Eng. mighty; 
~ness, 
1. The quality or state of being mighty; 
power, might, greatness ; high dignity, 


“Tn a moment see 
How soon the mightiness weets misery.” 
Shakesp, 


* Henry VILL. (Prob) 
2. A title of dignity. 


“ Will't please your htiness to wash your hands ?t* 
—Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew. (induct. iii.) 


*“might’-léss (gh silent), *myght-les, «. 
{Kng. might, s.; -less.) Without might or 
power ; powerless, 

“The rose is myghtles, the nettille spredis over fer.” 
ws Robert de Brunne, p, 2). 
might’-na (gh silent), v. (See def.] Milt 
not. (Scotch.) 


might’-¥ (gh silent), * mag-ti, * migh-ti, 
*mig- ite! ‘ht-ie, a. & Bs [A.S. mihtig: 
meahtig; O. H. Ger. mahtiger; Goth. muh- 


teigs ; Icel. mahtugr.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Strong, powerful; having great strength, 
power, or might. 


“And I will bring you out from the people... 
with a mighty hand, and with a stretched out arm.”— 
Ezekiel xx. 34. 


2. Powerful in influence, importance, or 
command, 
ao began to be a mighty one in the earth.”—Genesia 
x. 


3. Characterized by or exhibiting might, 
power, or strength. 


“ The mightiest work of human power.” 
Scott; Marmion, ii, (Introd.) 


4. Strongly armed or equipped; strong in 
numbers, quality, and equipment. 


“No mightier armament had ever ap’ in the 
British C el."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviii 


5. Vast, important, momentous. 
“T'll sing of heroes and of kings, 
In mighty numbers mighty things.” 
6. Impetuous, violent, furious. 


“And the Lord turned a mighty strong west wind, 
which took away the locusts."—#xodus x. 19. 


7. Very great, exceedingly great; excessive. 


“There arose a mighty famine in the land.”"—Luke 
xv. 14. 


8. Forcible, efficacious. 

9. Strong; powerful in intellect; great im 
acquirements. 

10. Brave, undaunted, fearless, heroic. 


“ Beneath a turret, on his shield reclined, 
He stood, and questioned thus his mighty mind.” 
Pope: Homer ; lad xxii. 137. 


*11, Well versed, well read. 
“An eloquent man, and mighty in the scriptures."— 
Acts xviii. 24. 
12. Very great, excellent, or fine; capital. 
(Colloquial, and generally ironical.) 
13. Very large, huge, immense. 
“A mighty rock.” Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, i. 
14. Used as an epithet of honour, applied 
to persons of high rank, 


‘Most mighty duke, vouchsafe me speak a word.” 
Shukesp. : Comedy of Errors, v. 


B, Asadv.: In or to a great degree; very 
much ; exceedingly, mightily. (Colloquial.) 
“ He reigns: How long? Till some usurper rise, 
And he too mighty thoughtful, mighty wise: 
Studies new lines.” Prior. 
*mign-ar-ize 
migniardise (q.v.).] 
handle gently. 
“When they are mignarized and stroked gently."— 
Racket: Life of Williams, i. 96. 
*mign’-iard, * mi--gnard (gn as ny), a. 
[Fr. mignard.] Soft, dainty, delicate, ettemi- 
nate. {Mrnr0Nn.] 


~ “Love is brought up with those soft migniard hand- 
lings."~—Ben Jonson: The Devil is an Ass, 1. % 


*mign’-lard-ise (gn as ny), * min’-iard- 
ise (i as y), &. [Kr. mignardise, from mi- 
gnard.) Daintiness, delicacy enft usage, pam- 
pering caresses. 


“ With all the migniardise and quaint caresses 
You can put on them.” 
Ben Jonson: Staple af News, iti. 1. 


* mign’-lard-ise, * mi-gniard-ize (gn 
as ny), “ min’-iard-ise (ias y), v.t. (Mur- 
GNIARDISE, s. Cf. Fr. mignarder = to affect 
soft manners or delicacy.] To render delicate, 
soft, or effeminate. 

“That did miniardise, and make the language more 
dainty and feminine."—Howell . Letters, bk. iv., let. 1% 


* mign’-lén (gn as ny), s. [Muvro~.1 


mign-én-dtte’ . [Kr. mignon- 
neite = (1) a A ge) sar planta; 


“Cowley. 


as ny), v.t. [Prob. for 
To soothe ; to treat or 


eee — a a Cs eee 
boil, bo}: put, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
aetigt ik aioonh peor aul tine’ “iia, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, dgL 
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dimin, of mignonne, fem. of mignon = & dar- 
ling.] 
Botany & Horticultwre : 
1. Reseda odorata, It is a well-known and 
highly fragrant flower, indigenous in northern 
and north-eastern Africa. There is a variety 
-ealled B. frutescens, Tree-Mignonette, brought 
originally from Egypt, now cultivated in 
the United States. 
2. The genus Reseda (q.v.). \ 


~gnig’-nu-mite,s. (Etym. doubtful, but prob. 
from Gr, piyvupe (mignumi) = to mix, in allu- 
sion to the composition.] 
Min. : The same as MAGNETITE (q.V.). 


_yni’-srant, a. & s. [Lat. migrams, pr. par. of 
migro = to migrate (q.v.). ] 

A, As adj. : Migrating, migratory. 

B. As subst.: One who or that which mi- 
grates ; specif., a migratory bird or other 
animal. 

“These are true migrants; but a number of other 
birds visit us, and can only be classed as stragglers.”— 
Wallace ; Geog. Dist. Animuls, i, 19. 

-mi-grate, v.i, [Lat. migratus, pa. par. of 
migro = to wander ; Ital. migrare.| To pass 
or remove from one place of residence to 
another ; to change one’s residence or place of 
abode, especially from one country to another ; 
specif., of birds, &c., to pass from a colder to 

-a warmer climate in the autumn, returning in 
sthe spring. 

“The people of Cavan migrated in one body to En- 
niskillen."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


gi-gra/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. migrationem, 
aceus. of migratio, from migratus, pa. par. of 
migro = to migrate (q.v.); Ital. migrazione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of migrating, or removing from 
one place of residence to another, especially 
from one country or state to another; change 
of abode or residence. 

“ Adventures that beguiled and cheered 
Their grave migration.” 
Wordsworth: Hxeursion, bk. vii. 
»*2, Change of place or position ; removal. 

“Such alterations, transitions, migrations, of the 
»~@entre of gravity, and elevations of new islands, had 

actually happened.”— Woodward. Natural History. 

* 3, Residence in a foreign country ; banish- 
ament. 

“Wo is me, too too long banished from the Christian 
world, with such animosity, as if it were the worst of 
enemies, and meet to be adjudged to a perpetual mi- 
gration."—Bp. Hall: Invisible World. (The Epistle.) 


Il. Technically: 


1. Zool., Ornith., &c.: A term applied to 
» the periodical or irregular movements of all 
animals, especially to those of birds and fishes, 
for although the movements of some mammals 
correspond in some degree to those of birds, 
they are rather incursions than true migra- 
‘tions. In all the temperate parts of the globe 
there are many genera and species of birds 
which reside only a part of the year, arriving 
_ and leaving at tolerably fixed epochs. The 
fieldfare, red-wing, snow-bunting, and nume- 
rous ducks and waders visit England in the 
winter ; and in the summer the cuckoo, the 
. Swifts and swallows, and numerous warblers 
- appear, build their nests and rear their young, 
«nd then depart. Most of the birds that 
spend their spring andsummer in our Northern 
States, pass the winter in the Gulf States, or 
- still further south, while our winter visitants 
pass the summer in Canada or the Arctic 
region. It is the same with the birds of 
Kurope and Asia. It is probable that what 
: (or want of a better term) may be called “‘ the 
instinct of migration” in such birds has arisen 
from the habit of wandering in search of food, 
greatly exaggerated by the powers of flight, 
-and by the necessity for procuring a large 
_ amount of soft insect food for their unfledged 
yeung. Many sea-fishes migrate to.a limited 
extent for the purpose of depositing their 
spawn in favourable situations. (Wallace: 
Geog. Dist. Animals, i. 10-34.) 
2. Bot. : Many seeds have downy or feathery 
: appendages which when wind blows influence 
their motion through the air; others are 
floated down rivers to alluvial sands near their 
~tonths ; the vcean may cast them on distant 
~-shores, or regions, now disconnected, may at a 
“former geological period have been united. 
‘Their seeds may have been transported say 
‘from the Arctic circle to the tops of British 
highland hills, or they may haye been eaten 
by bicds, and, remaining undigested, have 
been voided at a distance from their original 
locality. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wid, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


mignumite—mild 


(As if from a Lat. migra- 
torius, from migratus, pa. par. of migro = to 
migrate (q.v.); Fr. migratoire; Ital. & Sp. 
migratorio. } 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

j, Removing or passing from one ‘place of 
residence or resort to another ; changing one’s 
abode. 

2. Wandering in habits; roving, nomadic, 
unsettled: as, To lead a migratory life. 

3. Pertaining or disposed to migration. 

“This purpose is sometimes carried on by a sort of 
migratory instinct, suvimetimes by the spirit of con- 
quest."—Burke. Abridg. of Eng. Hist., bk. ii., ch. ii. 

Il. Zool., Ornith., &c.: Aiterm applied to 
animals, and more especially to birds, which 
reside in their ordinary habitat only during a 
period of the year, migrating at certain sea- 
sons to other countries where the temperature 
and surroundings are more in consonance 
with their general habits. 

“The same species is often sedentary in one part of 
Europe, and migratory in another.”—Wallace. Geog. 
Dist. Animals, i. 20. 

migratory-cells, s. pl. A term applied 
under certain circumstances to the colourless 
corpuscles of the blood. 


“By means of the amceboid movement of their 
protoplasm, the pale corpuscles under some circum- 
stances possess the power of waudering or emigrating 
from the blood-vessels, penetrating between. the ele- 
ments of their coats, and in this manner peg find 
their way into the interstices of the tissues, and hence 
into the commencements of the lymphatics. Cells 
like these, which appear to be wandering indepen- 
dently in the tissues, and particularly in the connec- 
tive tissue, are known as migratory cells."—Quuain: 
Anatony (1882), ii., p. 30. 


migratory-locust, s. 

Entom.: Gdipoda migratoria. 

migratory -pigeon, s. 

Ornith.: Columba (Ectopistes) migratoria, 
the Passenger-pigeon (q.Vv.). 


M?-guél-ites, s. pl. [See def.] 

Hist.: A Portuguese faction which sup- 
ported Don Miguel, the third son of John III., 
who from 1826 to 1834 made abortive efiorts 
to exclude his sister Donna Maria from the 
throne. 


mi-gra-tor-y, “. 


[Locust.] 


mih’-rab, s. [Arab.=a praying-place.] An 
ornamental recess or alcove in the centre of 
the exterior wall of a mosque, having the 
mimbar or pulpit to the right. It always 
marks the direction of Mecca, and the people 
pray in front of it. In it a copy of the Koran 
is kept. A similar place is found in Jewish 
synagogues, pointing towards Jerusalem, and 
containing a copy of the Law. 


mi-ka'-do, s. [Japanese = the Venerable.] 
The Emperor of Japan, the spiritual as well 
as temporal head of the Empire. From 1192 
up to the revolution in 1868, the temporal 
power was in the hands of the Tycoon or 
generalissimo of the army, the spiritual power 
only being vested in the Mikado, who lived in 
almost perfect seclusion, The government 
now is a constitutional one, and the Mikado 
appears amongst his subjects. 


mi-ka/-ni-a, s. [Named by Willdenow, after 
Professor Mikan of Prague.] 
Bot.:; A genus of Composites, tribe Bu- 
panes sub-tribe Adenostylee. The head 
as four flowers, there are four involucral 
leaves, with a bractlet at their base; the 
pappus in one row, rough and hairy. Mikania 
oficinalis is a handsome plant growing in 
Brazil. An extract or deeoction of the leaves, 
which contain a bitter principle and an aro- 
matic oil, are given in remittent fevers and 
atonie dyspepsia. M. Guaco is the Guaco 
plant (q.v.). M. opifera, a smooth climbing 
plant found in Brazil. It is given in cases of 
snake bite. 


* mil’-age (age as ig), s. [MiLraaE.] 
Mil’-an, s. [Ital. Milano, from Lat. Mediola- 
num. | 
Geog.: A city in what once was Austrian 
Italy, and is now part of the Italian kingdom. 
Milan-decree, s. ; 


Hist.: A decree issued by Napoleon I. from 
Milan, Feb. 18, 1801, for cutting off Britain 
from all connection with the continent. [Con- 
TINENTAL-SYSTEM. ] 


Milan-edict, s. 


Hist. : An edict issued by Constantine the 
Great from Milan, a.p. 313, granting toleration 


mil’-an-ite, s. 


mil’-ar-ite, s. 


milch, * mylche, a. 


mild, * milde, a. & s. 


to Christianity and all other religions in the 
Roman empire. 


Mil-an-ése, a. & s. [Eng. Milan ; -ese.] 


£, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Milan, a 
city in the north of Italy, or to its inhabitants. 

B. As substantive: : 

1. Ord. Lang.: A native or inhabitant of 
Milan ; as a plural, the inhabitants of Milan. 

*2, Geog.: A division of Italy, roughly 
corresponding to the old Duchy of Milan. 


“Seizing by surprise, or force, several places in the 
Milanese." —Robertson: Ohwrles V., bk. ii. 


[Named after Prince Milan ; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of halloysite (q.v.), said to 
contain 29°50 per cent. of water. Found at 
Maidanpek, Servia. 


{Named ‘after the Valley of 
Milar ; sutt. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in hexagonal 
prisms, which De Cloizeaux and others show 
to be due to a twinning similar to that of 
aragonite ; the crystallization is, therefore, 
orthorhombic. ‘Hardness, 5°5 to 6; lustre, 
vitreous; colourless to greenish ; brittle. 
Compos, : silica, 72°66 ; alumina, 10°39 ; lime, 
11°30; potash, 4°74; water, 0°91 = 100, corre- 
sponding to the formula, HKCayAl2Sijo039. 
Found, with adularia, &c., in Val Giuf, 
Grawbiindtens Switzerland. Named milarite 
because stated to have been found in Val 
Milar, which was incorreet. The name Giufite 
in lieu thereof is suggested. 


{A softened form of 
milk (q.v.); Icel. mjolkr = milk; milkr, 
mjolkr = milk-giving ; Ger. melk = milch.] 
1. Lit.: Giving milk; kept for milking; 
applied only to beasts. 
“Take two. mitch kine, on which there hath come 
no yoke."—1 Sam. vi. 7. 
*2,. Fig.: Weeping; shedding tears. 
“ The instant burst of clamour that she made, 


Would have made miich the burning eyes of heav'n.* 
Shakesp. . Hamlet, ii, 2 


@ In this instance Halliwell and others 
prefer to explain the word as white, while 
Douce, with some probability, refers it to 
Mid, Eng. milce, milse (A.8S. milds, milts) = 
gentle. 


*milch’-y, a [Eng. mitch; -y.] Milk-giving. 


“Phere milchy goats come freely to the paile.” 
Heath: Odes of Horace, Kpode 16, 
Ll [A.8. milde ; cogn. 
with Dut. mild ; Icel. mildr; Dan. & Sw. 
mild; Ger. mild; O. H. Ger. milti; Goth. 
milds, in composition.] 
A. As adjective: 


1, Tender and gentle in manners, temper, 
or disposition ; kind, compassionate, merci- 
ful, indulgent; not easily provoked or of- 
fended. 

“* So mild a master never shall I find; 
Less dear the parents whom I left behind.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey xiv. 160. 
2. Gentle, calm ; not fierce or angry ; kind. 
“Ah! dearest friend ! in whom the gods had join'd 
The mildest manners with the bravest mind.” 
Pope. Homer; Iliud xxiv. 963. 

3. Characterized by gentleness. or kindness ; 
placid, bland, pleasant ; as, a mild look. 

4, Affecting the senses gently and plea- 
santly.; pleasant, soft; not rough or violent : 
as, a mild air, a mild climate. 

5. Not severe or sharp: as, a mild winter. 

* 6. Gentle ; not arduous or diffieult. 

“ Upon a mild declivity of hill.” 
Byron; Childe Harold, iv. 67. 

7. Not sharp, acid, sour, or bitter ; moder- 
ately sweet. 

“‘The Irish were transplanted ... that, like fruit 
trees, they might grow the milder, and bear the better 
and sweeter fruit."—Davies.: On Ireland. 

8. Not acrid, pungent, or corrosive; de- 
mulcent, lenitive. 

“Their qualities are changed by rendering th 
rimonious or mild, re Arbuthnot Has Laan ae a 

_ 9. Operating gently ; not violent or strong 
in its effects : as, a mild aperient. 

10. Nor vigorous.or.strong ; weak, feeble : 
as, mild efforts. 

* B. As subst. : Pity, compassion, tender- 
ness. 


“ The cruel crabbed heart 
Which was not movde with milde.” 


Gascoigne: Complaint of Philomene 
Obvious compounds: mild-hearted, mila- 
spirited, mild-spoken, mild-tempered, &c. 


marine; go, pdt 


Syrian. 2», © = 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


* mild’-en, v.t. & i. (Eng, mild’; -en.) 


A. Trans.:; To make mild or less harsh, 
severe, rigorous, or stringent. 


_ B. Intrans. : To become mild; to grow less, 


harsh, severe, rigorous, or stringent. 


* mil-dér, v.i. [Mourper, v.] 


mil-de 
annem hie) 


*m8l-dew (ew as ii),s. [A.3. 
= honey-dew, from the sticky, 
honey-like appearance of some kinds of blight, 
ba on lime trees. Cf. O. H. Ger. militow = 

iidew ; Goth. miltttis= honey; Ir. mel = 
honey; milceog = mildew; Lat. mel; Gr, 
pore 4) = honey.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as TT. 1. 

2. The dark 


in damp places. Berkeley believes that they 
Cladosporium Leabacewm. 


are due to a fungus, ium 
Il. Technically : 
1. Vegetable Pethol.: Morbid ces 


appearani 
produced” upon plants by the ravages of 
parasitical fungi or other cause, or the para- 
sitical fungus itself which produces the 
morbid A prec Sueh fongi are always 
minute, and sometimes microsco Different 
and species attack ditterent plants. 

ts, wheat mildew is Puceinia graminis ; P. 
coronata also attacks cereals. Another species 
injuring wheat is the Bunt or Pe ‘brand, 
Tilletia caries. Riestelia coronata attacks the 
ash, R. lacerata the hawthorn, and R. can- 
eellata the pear. These three are sometimes 

) inthe genus Acidium. Oidium Tuckeri 
constitutes the true mildew. Oidiwm fructi- 
genum forms little concentric tufts on pears, 
apples, &e. These may be only early stages 

some other fun Erineum, a ent 
genns, of Fungals is now known to only 
a.diseased state of the plants on which it 
appears; Zrineum aureum or Taphria aurea 
o¢curs, om, poplar leaves. All the foregoing 
are parasites which attack the plants - 
nally, and them force their way to the surface. 
Other mildews are produced by fungi which 
grow on the surface of plants, as ‘T0- 
m concentricum on the cabbage. iphe 
Spheerotheea) pannosa is the Rose mildew ; 
. pannosa the Hop mildew. These fungi, 
wing on the surface of leaves, fruits, &c., 
© not establish themselves till the plant on 
which they grow has become unhealthy from 
other causes. [Bunt, Ercot, Rust, Smvur.] 
“ One talks of mildew and of frost.” 
Cowper: Yearly Distress. 

2. Bot.: The genus Erycibe and various 
Rubigos. (Loudon.) 

3. Script.: Mildew, Heb. }i7P (yeragon), 
seems correctly rendered in the Authorised 
Version. Itis always combined with blasting, 
and implies that plants are so b that 
they tend to assume the same colour 
which a man does under the 
fright (Deut. xxviii. 22, 1 Ksoes. viii, 37, 
2 Chron. vi. 28, Amos iv. 9, Hag. ii. 17). 


mil-dew (ew as ii), v.t. & i. [Mucpew, s.] 


A. Trans. : To taint with mildew. 


“Tt detains valuable packages of books at the 
Custom Honse till the pases are mildewed."— Macaw 
lays Hist. kng., ch. xxi. 

B. Intrans.: To be attacked or. tainted 
with mildew, 


mil-dew-y (ew as 0), a. [Eng. mildew ; ~y.] 
i wi covered 


mild 


Attacked or tainted with mildew; 
with mildew ; mouldy ; resembling mildew. 
“ h 

place’ dickoast hecehes by Baz} Priedte Pheatres.. 
i * milde-liche, * milde-ly, 

rise adv. [Eng. mild; -ly.) In a 

mild manner; gently, kindly, tenderly; not 

roughly or fiercely; as, To speak mildly, to 

operate mildly. 


-néss, * milde-nesse, * mylde- 
nesse, s. [Eng. mild; -ness.} 

1, The quality or state of being mild, gentle, 
kindly or tenes kindness, entices: meek- 
n 

Sy aba 
2, Freedom from harshness, acidity, pun- 
‘gency, or acrimony. 


3. Freedom from severity, harshness, or 
inclemency : as, the mildness of a climate. 


spots appearing on linen kept. 


milden—militancy 


sand (paces); Ger, meile; O. H. Ger. mila; 
Dut. mijl.) A measure of length or distance 
in use in almost all civilized countries. The 
statute mile of the United States and Britain 
contains 1,760 yards or 5,280 feet; in sur- 
veying it measures 80 chains. A geographical 
e is 6,075 feet (nearly), or 1°15 statute miles. 
A square mile is 6,400 square chains, or 640 
acres. The English statute mile = 1609°3149 
French métres. [Merre.] A league is 3 
miles. The nautical mile is 2,028 yards, or 
1,014 fathoms. The Roman mile was 1,000 
pues of 5 feet each, and the Roman foot 
ing 11°62 English inches, the Roman 
mile was therefore = 1,614 English yards, or 
(about) +} of an English statute mile. The 
old Scottish mile was= 1,984 yards, or 1°127 
English mile. The Irish mile is = 2,240 
yards, or 1°278 English mile. The German 
short mile is = 8°897 Pnglish miles. The 
German long mile = 6°753 English mile. 


* mile-mark, * mile-marke, s. A 
milestone or mile-post. 


‘* London-stone which I take to have been a milliary, 
or wiie-marke.”—P, Hotland ; Camden, p. 423. 


mile-post,s. A t. set up to'mark the 
miles:along the road. mh i 


mile’-age, * mil'-age (age as ig), s. & a. 
(Eng. mile ; -age.] 

A. As substantive: 

1, The total or aggregate number of miles 
in a railway, canal, or other system of com- 
munication measured by miles. 

“Tnteresting detail mileag 

—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 5 tea” gots 

2. The aggregate number of miles traversed 
by vehicles, as on’a railway, tramway, &c. 

3. A fee or allowance by the mile paid to 
meet the expenses of travelling, as the travel- 
ling ses allowed to witnesses, sheriffs, 
bailiffs, &c., for attendance in a court of law, 
and also the allowance paid to members 
to meet the expenses of travelling to and 
from Congress. 

B. As adj.: Charged on or by the mileage 
travelled. 

“But it would have been . . . far fairer had a 


pre as been charged on the coach or waggon,”— 
Brit. iew, 1873, p. 197. 


TMfi-1é’-si-an (s as zh) (1), a. & s. [From 
Milesius, a legendary king of Spain, whose 
sons are said to have conquered Ireland about 
1300. B.c.) 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Ireland or 
the ancient Irish people. 

B. As subst.: A native of Ireland; an 
Tis 


Mi-lé-si-an (sas 2h) (2),a. &s, (Lat. Mile- 
seus.] 
A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to Miletus, a 
city of Asia Minor. 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Miletus. 


milestone, s. (Eng. mile, and stone.) A 
stone set up to mark the miles on a road, 
railway, &c. 

“ The second milestone fronts the garden gate.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 460, 
mi-lé’-tiis, s. [From Miletus, the capital of 
ancient Sonia.) 

Entom.: A genus of Butterflies, family 
Lycenidw, Miletus symethis is a small brown 
butterfly, with a white spot on the forewings. 
Common in the Fast Indies, where it is said to 
inhabit ants’ nests. 


mil-foil, mil’-18-foil, s. [Fr. mille=a 
thousand, and O. Fr. foil, fuil=a leaf; Fr. 
millefeuille; Sp. millefolio; Port. milfolhas ; 
Ital. millefoglie; Lat. millefolium, millefolia : 
mille=a thousand, and folium=a leaf or 
folia= leaves. Tiere are not a thousand, or 
many leaves. The reference is to the number 
of segments into which each single leaf is 
divided.) 

Botany: 

1, Achillea Millefolium, so called because 
the leaves are thrice | ereigna! They are 
linear oblong, and have linear axile segments. 
The flowers are white, pink, or purple. It 
possesses an ethereal oil, and a bitter, resinous 
matter in its leaves. It is considered to be 
highly astringent. The Scotch Highlanders 
make it'into an ointment, used for healing 
wounds. ({ACHILLEA; YARROW.) 


2, The'genus Achillea. (Loudon.) 
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| Hooded Milfoil is the genus Utricularia g; 
Water Milfoil, (1) the genus Myreophylinum >: 
(2) Hottonia palustris. 


mil-i-ar’-i-a, s. (Fem. sing. and nent. p? > 
Lat. miliarius= of or belonging to mille#,. 
from milium = millet.) 

1, Ornith. : According to Swainson, a su%- 
ahs of Plectrophanes. He includes in it 

iliaria ewropwa, generally called Einberizee. 
miliaria, the Common Bunting, and M. citrié- 
nella, generally called Emberiza citrinella, the 
Yellow Ammer or Yellow Bunting. 

2, Pathol. ; An eruption of miliary vesicles: 
sppeering towards the favourable termination 
of many acute and chronic diseases. They 
are found upon the trunk and extremities, 
and are akin to Sudamina (q,. v.). 


mil'-i-ar-¥, a (Lat. miliarius, from miliwme- 
=a millet-seed ; Fr. miliaire,] 
1, Bot. : Granulate, resembling an aggregzine 
tion of many seeds. 
2. Pathology: 
(1) Resembling millet-seeds ; as, a méiliarg- 
eruption. 
@) Attended by an eruption like mille&~ 
seeds : as, & miliary fever. 


miliary-glands, s. pl. 
( 1, —e : The same as SrBackous-GLanpay 
q.V.). 

2, Bot.: The same as Sromarss (q.v.} 


miliary-tubercle, s. 

Path.: A grayish-white, translucent, nom 
vascular body of firm consistence and welt 
defined spherical outline, usually about the 
size of a millet-seed, common in the lungs 
and the membranes of the brain. When 
softens, it is usually called Yellow or Crude 
Tubercle. Within the last few years a specia®. 
bacillus has been demonstrated in tubercle, 


*mil-ige, s. [Fr.] A militia. 

“The two-and-twentieth of the prince's age is tam 
time assigned by their constitutions for his entering 
upon the publick charges of their milice.’—Temple= ~ 
War in the Low Countries. 


¢mi-li-d-ba/-tis, s. [Mvzioxatis.] 


mil-i-0'-la, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. milizmr - 
= millet, from the small size of the species.} 
1. Zool. : The typical Peg of the family 
Miliolida (q.v.). The shell is extremely vari- 
able in form, but consists typically of a series 
of chambers wound, round an axis, so that. 
each embraces half the entire circumference. 
2. Paleont.: Range in time, from the Liags 
till now. [MrxtoLiTE-LiMEsTONE.) 


mil-{-81'-i-da, mil-i-01-1-de, s. pl. (Moa. 
Lat. miliola) ; Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ida, ee 
fem. ide.] 

1. Zool.: A family of Imperforate Foramina~ 
fera. The test is opaque, poreellanous, upi-~ 
locular or multilocular, and extremely vaniables 
in shape, the oval aperture simple and un- 
divided, or formed by numerous pores. Chie ~ 

enera: Cornuspira, Nubecularia, Miliol# 
(writ its sub-generic form Quinqueloculina),, 

eneroplis, Alveolina, Orbitolites, and. the» 
sub-family Dactyloporide. 

2. Paleont.: The family ranges from thie: 
Lias to the recent period inelusive. 


mil’-i-d-lite, s. (Mod. Lat. miliol(a); @x. 
AlOvs (lithos) = a stone.) 
Paleont.: A fossil miliola (q.v.). 


miliolite-limestone, s. 

Geol.: A rock consisting chiefly of micra« 
scopic shells of miliola, It is found in the 
Middle Eocene of France, and is. used as & 
building stone. 


mil-{-6-lit’-Ie, a. (Eng. mitliolit(e); -tet 
Relating to or composed of foraminiferouse 
shells, especially of the genus Miliola (q.v.). 


“ This miliotitie stone never occurs in the Faluns o> 
Upper Miocene strata of Brittany and Touraine.”"— 
Lyell: Elements (1865), p. 801, 


mil’-i-tan-¢cy, s (Eng. militant; -cy.y 
* 1. Ord. Lang. ; Warfare, militarism. 


“Constituted in a state of continual militancy. ——- 
Mountague : Devoute Essays, pt. 1, tr. x., § 7. 


2. Sociol, : That social condition of a natiom 
or tribe ideally organized for war. In such @ 
state of society the tendency is for the body 
of warriors to bear the largest practicable 
ratio to the body of workers; individuality 
becomes merged in the community ; despotism 


Oil, bOy ; PRE, Jow]; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ay; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing-- 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, Sc. = bel, deL. 
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and centralization ensue, and a process of 
regimentation goes on even in civil life ; free- 
dom of movement from place to place is 
restricted ; state organizations take the place 
of private combinations ; and such a society 
. usually evolves, or eudeavors to evolve, a 
self-sufficient sustaining organization, draw- 
ing as much as possible all supplies from its 
own resources, this course of action leading 
to a protectionist policy. 
“The several traits which of necessity militancy 
tends to produce,”"— Herbert Spencer: Principles of 
Sociology, § 547. 


militant, a. [Lat. militans, pr. par. of 
milito = to tight; miles (genit. militis) = a 
soldier ; Fr. militant; Ital. & Sp. militante.] 

1, Fighting ; engaged in war; serving as & 

geldier ; warlike, military, 

“ He had neither inclination nor any kind of induce- 
ment to adopt a militant policy.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Jan. 12, 1885. 

2. An epithet employed by Herbert Spencer 
to denote a type of society distinguished by 
militancy (q.v.). 


“Under the militant type the individual 1s owned 
Py the State.”"—Herbert Spencer: Prin. of Sociology, 
552. 


{| Church militant: The Church of Christ 
on earth, regarded as engaged in constant 
warfare against its enemies. It is opposed to 
the Church triumphant, or in heaven. 


“T thinke hee can not prooue but that 8. Paules 
saying is verified of the Church, that is here militant, 
and not of the Church triumphant.”—ZBarnes : Workes, 
p. 253. 


®mil'-i-tar, o. ([Lat. militaris, from ‘miles 
(genit. militis) =a soldier; Fr. militaire.) 
Military. 

“Although he were a prince in militar vertue ap- 
proued, jealous of the honour of the English nation, 
and likewise a good law-maker, for the ease and solace 
of the common people.”—Bacon. Henry VII, 


¢mil-i-tar-i-ly, adv. [Eng. militar(y) ; -ly.] 
1. Ina military manner ; like a soldier. 
2. With reference tv matters of war. 


mil-i-tar-ism, s. [Eng. militar(y); -ism; 
Fr. militarisme.) That system or policy which 
causes nations to keep up great, armies, and 
to pay excessive attention to military affairs. 


“ Ah! this militarism is a terrible master !"—Daily 
News, May 29, 1871. 


mil’-i-tar-ist, s. [Eng. militar(y); -ist.] 
*1, A military man, a soldier; a proficient 
in the art of war. 


2. One who advocates militarism, or a war- 
like policy. 


mil-i-tar-¥, o. & s. (Lat. militaris, from 
miles (genit. militis) =a soldier ; Fr. militaire ; 
Ttal. militare ; Sp. militar.) 

A. As adjective: 

1, Of or pertaining to soldiers, or the pro- 
fession of a soldier ; pertaining or relating to 
the science of war; becoming or suitable toa 
goldier ; soldierly, warlike, martial. 

“Though courageous in brawls and duels, he knew 

mouling of military duty."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
.» Vie 
2. Engaged in war ; serving as a soldier, 
“He will maintain his argument as well as any mili- 


tary man in the world.”—Shakesp.: Henry V., iii. 2. 
B, As subst. : Soldiers generally; the army, 


peta troops: as, The military were called 
out. 


military-courts, s. pl. The court of 
chivalry and courts-martial. 


*military-feuds, s. pl. The original 
feuds, which were in the hands of military 
ree who held them under Military-tenure 
q.v.). 


military-law, s. The same as MaRTiaL 


LAW. 

military-mast, s, An armored, tower- 
like structure on a warship, having a military 
top (q.v.) and containing ammunition hoists, 
speaking tubesjobservation ports, &c. 


military - offences, 3. pl. Offences 
which are cognizable by the military courts ; 
offences which come within the Mutiny Act, 


*military-tenure, s. A tenure of land 
Qn condition of performing military service. 


US military-testament, S: 


Roman Law: A nuncupative will by which 
py td pent gree of his pode withaue 
t s and solemnities required b 
in other cases. [NuNcorarive.] see 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
of, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ux 


militant—milk 


TS 


military-top, s. A turret-like structure 
on a military mast (q.v.) in which rapid-fire 
guns are carried, 


mil’-i-tate, v1. [Lat. mibiiatus, pa. par. of 
milito = to serve as a soldier, to fight; miles 
(genit. militis) = a soldier; Fr. militer; Sp. 
militar ; Ital. militare.) To be or stand op- 
posed; to have weight or influence on the 
opposite side; to weigh. (Said of arguments or 
considerations.) 


mi-li’-tia (ti as sh), s. (Lat. = (1) warfare, 

(2) troops, from miles (gen. militis) = a soldier 5 
Fr. milice; Sp. milicia ; Ital. milizia.] 

I. Literally: 

*1, Military service; warfare. 

2. The constitutional force of England, first 
formed a.D. 1285. Raiseu originally by the 
Lords-lieutenants of counties, and considered 


a counterpoise to the standing army. Re- ! 
cruited by compulsory service by ballot, a law’ 


which is still in existence though not put in 
force. It was permanently embodied from 
1792 to 1803, during the threat of French in- 
yasion; but it was afterwards considerably 
reduced, until 1852, when 80,000 men were 
raised by voluntary enlistment, In the United 
States the Militia is not a national force, as in 
England, but a state organization, and is regu- 
lated by State laws. Yet the militia is, to a 
certain extent, subject to Congressional regu- 
lation, and under stress of circumstances is 
required to do duty for the general government. 
The experience of the Civil War taught the 
authorities of this country the value of a well- 
organized militia, and since then much more 
attention has been paid than formerly to 
organization and drilling of state volunteer 
forces. By the laws of the United States all 
able-bodied male citizens between the ages of 
18 and 45 years, except such as are exempted 
by state laws, are held as subject to military 
duty. The total number of citizens belong- 
ing to militia organizations is limited by law. 
In the large state of New York the legal limit 
is 20,000, and in the whole country the militia 
numbers but a little over 100,000 men, less 
than one-fifth of one per cent. of the popu- 
lation. The militia has proved very useful on 
several occasions in recent years in suppressing 
violence arising from strikes. 


IL Fig.: A troop, a body, a number, 
“Unnumbered spirits round thee fly, 
The light militia of the lower sky. 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, 4, 42. 
militia-man, s. Aman belonging to the 
militia, 
*mil-i’-ti-ate (ti as shi), v.¢. (Mrcirta, s.} 
1. To raise militia, 
ri Nis continue to militiate."—Walpole: To Mann, 


2. To serve as a soldier; to be warlike. 


mil'-i-im, s. (Lat. = millet.) 

Bot.: Millet-grass. A genus of grasses, tribe 
Panicez. The flowers are in a spreading pan- 
icle. Two empty glumes, the flower glumes 
shortly pedicelled, both awnless ; ovary glab- 
rous, styles short, stigmas feathery, fruit 
terete. Known species eight. One species, 
Milium effusum, the Spreading Millet-grass, 
is British. 


mil-i-f’-sa, mil-i-f’-si-a, s. [Named after 
Milius, a botanist of the sixteenth century.] 


Bot.: A genus of Anonacezx, tribe Bocagex, 
Miliusa velutina is a tree growing in Burmah 
and India. The wood is used for carts and 
agricultural implements, spear shafts, and 
oars, 


milk, 


I, Ordinary Language : 

1, & 2, In the same sense as IT. 1, 2, 

3. The white juice of certain plants, 

4. An emulsion, made by bruising seeds: 
as, the milk of almonds, a . 

II. Technically : 

1. Food, &c.: The fluid secreted by all female 
Mammals for the nourishment of their 
young. As an alimentary substance, it may 


be regarded as a perfect food. it consists 
essentially of a solution of sugar, albuminous 
and saline matter, and holds in suspension 4 
certain proportion of fat in the form of very 
minute globules. The same constituents are 
found in the milk of all the mammals, but 
they differ considerably in the proportion in 
which they are present in each kind. Mare’s 
milk contains a larger proportion of sugar, 
while that of the ewe is very much richer in 
albuminous and fatty constituents, the milk 
of the cow having its composition more evenly 
adjusted. The non-fatty solids of cow’s milk, 
which consist of casein, albumin, sugar, and 
mineral salts, vary from about 8 to 11 per 
cent., and the fat from 2 to 7 per cent. ; 9 
parts of the non-fatty solids consist on the 
average of 3 parts of casein, 1 of albumin, 
4-2 of milk sugar, and ‘8 of mineral salts. 
The mineral matter consists chiefly of phos- 
phates of lime and potash, with a little 
chloride of sodium. Milk spontaneously fer- 
ments, the sugar being converted into lactic 
acid, alcohol, and carbonic acid gas. When 
an artificial ferment has been used, a larger 
proportion of alcohol is generated, and the 
milk is converted into a product to which the 
name of koumiss has been given. The chief 
adulterant added to milk is water; but sugar, 
carbonate of soda, salt, salicylic acid, an 

borax are also occasionally used. These latter 
are obviously added, not to increase the 
quantity of the milk, but to cover the addition 
of water or in order to prevent the milk turn- 
ing sour. 

4 Condensed milk consists of cow’s or goat’s 
milk which has been evaporated by the aid of 
steam pipes or a vacuum pan to one-fourth of 
its volume, refined sugar being added during 
the boiling in the proportion of 13]1b. in the 
quart of condensed milk produced. It is also 
prepared without sugar, but its keeping pro- 
perties are much less than the sweetened 
article. Both kinds form a wholesome article 
of food. 

2. Human Physiol. : Milk is the secretion of 
the mammary glands, whose activity begins 
at delivery, and continues for a period of nine 
months as a rule, but, if encouraged, may 
persist for a longer time. The fluid secreted 
contains all that is requisite for the nourish- 
ment and the development of the child. It 
contains 90 per cent. of water and 10 per cent. 
of solids (casein, fat, sugar, and a trace of 
salts). The first milk secreted is colostrum 3 
it acts as a natural purgative to the child. 
That the mind exerts an influence both on 
the quantity and quality of secretion is cer- 
tain. Violent emotions, as fear, rage, &c., 
render it unwholesome. 

S| () Milk-and-water: Tasteless, insipid, 
without character or distinguishing feature, 
wishy-washy. (Colloqwial.) 


“A milk-and-water bourgeois.”—Reade ? ister 
Hearth, ch. xxvi. 3 oe - 


(2) Milk of sulphur : 

Chem. & Pharm. : Precipitated sulphur. Five 
ounces of sublimed sulphur and three ounces 
of slaked lime are put into a pint and a half 
of water, and _by adding hydrochloric acid, 
a precipitate is thrown down. Used as a 
stimulant, as a laxative, and as a confection. 

milk-abscess, s. « 

Pathol. : An abscess which sometimes forms 
on the female breast after childbirth, It is 
produced by redundancy of milk. 


milk-bush, s. 
Bot: The genus Synadenium (q.v.), 


*milk-dame,s. A foster-nurse, a wet 
nurse. 

milk-dentition, s. 

Anat. : The system of temporary teeth 
Man or in any of the lower scien hae 


“It is obvious that the milk-dentition has 
been suppressed in the more modi Senerally 
Zool. Soc., 1880, p. 665. ited Sorins:)=z7800 


milk-drinker, s. [Motoxan.] 
milk-fever, s. 


Pathol. : A fever which sometimes arises in 
Loree when first milk is secreted after childs 


milk-giass, s. (Cryo.irTe-Guass.] 

milk-hedge, s. 

Bot.: Euphorbia Tirucalli (q.v.), comm 
used in India for hedges. Oe » 2mm being 


full of acrid milk, tends to blister the skin oj 
any one breaking through the hedges, 


. : thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, pot, 
unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2x, @e=c;ey=a; qu=kw. 


milk—mill 
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SiMe gets) cmuwes sd adienteren a. cll 


eg, 5. 

Pathol. : White 

iP ; “swelling, Phlegmasia dolens. 
* milk-livered, * milke-livered, 

Cowardly, timid, timorous. . 


‘That bear’st a cheek for blows © head for wrongs.” 
i Lear, iv. 2 
“milk-madge, s. A milkmaid. 
“milk-meats, s. pl. Butter, cheese, &c. 
.” Abstaining from flesh and méilk-meats."—Bailey : 
Erasmus, p, X74, 
milk-molar, s. One of the first set of 


-nolars. They are shed by mammals when 
very young, 


* milk-pap, s, The teat or nipple of a 
woinan. Ghakesp. + Timon of diene iv. 8.) 


Pia grap een 8, 
‘ot. : Peucedanum ustre, The = 
name refers to its pa ay juice. (Hooker. 


milk -porri ie -pottage, 4 
Food ty sui with water aad 
oatineal, 

milk- ch, s. A drink made of spirits 
mixed with milk and sweetened. 


“It I unch,” — yy 
aon think, like mitk-p Dickens 


milk-quartz, s. (Quarrz.) 


milk-rack, s. A series of shelves in a 
dairy to hold milk-pans. 

milk-sickness, s. 

Vet. Med. : A fatal spasmodic - 
liar to the western States of rotor rw 
be owing to astringent salts contained in the 
soil and waters of these regions. It attacks 
cattle, but is often communicated to those 
who drink the milk or eat the beef of animals 
affected with it. (Bartlett) 


milk-shake, s. An iced com- 
posed chiefly of sweetened and fla milk, 
the ingredients being violently shaken together 
by means of a small apparatus constructed for 
that purpose. (U. 8.) 


milk-snake, s. 

Zool. ; Ophiobolus eximius, a harmless snake 
of a grayish ash cclour, with three rows of 
dark spots along the back and sides, It is 
found 4 the northern and middle United 
Btates. 

“Gliding Ike a lovely and innocent milk-make out 

of his grasp."—Sret Harte: Mra. Skeggs's Husbands, 

milk-sugar, s. 

Chem, : C2H: . Lactin. An important 
and charac ic constituent of milk. It is 
obtained from the whey by evaporation, and, 
after having been purified by animal charcoal 
and recrys' it finally appears as hard, 
semi-transparent, trimetric crystals, egy 
the same composition as cane-sugar, an 


‘ly the same ic vity, 1°52. It is 
so thoctubie’ io ghuobiite 


Milk-sugar 


iling with 
into a mixture of dextrose and galactose, 


milk-teeth, s. pl, [Mix-Toors.) 


- toes Ned also Ca: 
: mei ca. also P~ 
aemmeshnen ng So named from the milky 
whiteness of the veins, 
milk-thrush, « 


Pathol. ; The same as THRUSH (q.v.). 


milk-tie, s. 
Anthrop.: ee, based on fosterage. 
Pp 


So real is this relatio: considered among 
some races that marriage between foster- 
children is forbidden. 


milk-tooth, s. 
1. Ord. Lang. ; One of the first set of teeth 
fm mammals. 


§] The milk-teeth in man are twenty in 
number, ten in each jaw. They are called 
also temporary or deciduous teeth. 

2. Farriery: The fore-tooth of a foal, which 
comes at the age of about three months, and 
is cast within two or three years. 


milk-tree, s. 


Bot.: (1) Galactodendron utile; (2) Tom 


ghinia lactaria. 
boil, 


béy ; Pout, jSwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; £0, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, 


milk-vat,s. A deep pan for setting milk | milk’-roém, s. 


to raise cream or curdle for cheese. 
milk-vessel, s. 
1, Ord. Lang.: A vessel for holding milk. 
2, Bot. (Pl.): Vessels or tubes containing 
the milky fluids in plants. [CineNcHyMa, 
LaticireRovs.} 
milk-vetch, s. 
Bot. : The genus Astragalus (q.v.). 


-walk,s. The district or streets of 
a town supplied by one milkman, 


milk-warm, a. Warm as milk in its 
natural state, as it comes from the breast or 
udder, 
Prt ny is og Fad milk-warm.”—Defoe: Tour 
milk-white, a. 
1, Ord. Lang. : White as milk; of a pure 
white colour, ; 


“ Meek as that emblem of her lowly heart 
The mitk-twhite lamb which in a line she led.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, (Introd,) 


2. Bot., &c.: Dull white, verging to blue, 


milk, v.t.&i% [Mux, s.J 
A. Transitive ; 
L Literally : 
1, To draw milk from the breasts or udder 
by the hand. 
ee i ne hymen say ig 
* 2. To suck. 


“T have given vigineee knew 
How tender "tis to love the babe that milks me.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, 1. 3 


3. To supply with milk ; to add milk to. 

IL. Figuratively: 

1, To plunder, to rob, to extract money 
from. 


“ And to ayd the kynge in hys right must the com- 
mons be milxed till they bleede agayne.”—Tyndall: 
Workes, p. 365. 


aioe Lg wena aine 4 slang, to lay or bet 
a horse which is one’s own y, 
eee de Oks Reueiind trndeer cna 
* BY Intransitive : 
1, To draw milk, to suck. 
“That ye may milk out, and be delighted."—Jsaiah 
Ixvi. 11, 
2. To give milk, to suckle. 
“ Por lich a mother she can cherish, 
And miiken as doth a norice.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 
*millr-en, a. (Eng. milk; -en.] Consisting 
of milk; milky. : 


*milken-way,s. The Milky-way (q.v.). 


milk’-ér, s, [Eng. milk, v. ; -er.] 
1, One who or that which milks: specif., 
an apparatus for milking cows mechanically. 


“His kine, with swelling udders, ready stand, 
And, lowing for the pail, invite the milker’s hand.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic ii. 764, 


2. A cow or other animal which gives milk, 
“ A cow that is a poor milker fails to give her owner 
bmg portion of profit."—Sheldon.: Datryfarm- 


* fal, * milk’-fall, a. (Eng. milk, and 
full.) Flowing with milk ; fruitful, fertile. 
“O milkfull vales with hundred brooks indented.” 
Sylvester : The Decay, 1,083. 
* milk’-i-ly, adv. (Eng. milky; -ly.] After 
the manner of milk ; like milk; lacteally. 


milk’-i-néss, s. (Eng. milky; ~ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being milky or 
having a colour or consistence like milk, 
2. Softness, gentleness, mildness, 


“Would I could share the balmy, even temper, 
And ‘milkiness of blood.” Dryden: Cleomenes, & 1. 


milk’-maid, s. (Eng. milk, and maid.) A 
woman employed to mille cows ; @ dairy-maid, 


milk’-man, s. [Eng. milk, and man] <A 
man who sells milk | aes milk about for 
sale, 


milk’-pail, s. [Eng. milk, and pail.) A pail 
or vessel into which cows are piiked. 
“ bstance which last week grazi 
in a taa earns in the mild-patl, oF growing in the 
en, is now me of the man,”— Watts: 
improvement of the Mi 
milk’-pan, s. (Eng. milk, and pan.) A 
vessel in which milk is kept in the dairy. 
at hi ids spilt th a kept 
sap ica bar etmia tee th cgem Hebi? Bacon 
Apophthegms. 


(Eng. milk, and room.] A 
room in a dairy where milk is kevt in the 
milkpans, 


milk’-s6p, * milkk-soppe, s. (Eng. milk, 
and sop.) 
1, A piece of bread soaked in milk. 
2. A soft, effeminate, feeble-minded person; 
one who is devoid of all manliness. 
“ Boys, apes, braggarts, Jacks, milksops.” 
Shakesp, ; Much Ado About ‘Nothing, vb 
milk’-weéd, s. (Eng. milk, and weed.) 
Bot.: The genus Asclepias (q.v.). 
“] Green Milkweed is the genus Acerates, 


milk-wom-an, s. (Eng. milk, and woman.} 
A woman who carries about milk for sale. 


“Even your milkwoman and your nursery-maida 
havea tiilawefecling’ = routhnot: Hist, nt & Bull. 


milk’-wood, 8. [Zng. milk, and wood.] 

Botany: 

1, Pseudolmedia, formerly Brosimum i 
an evergreen shrub geretag in Tanaes 
Jamaica Milkwood is Sapium laurifolium. 

2. Sideroxylon inerme. 


milk’-wort, s. [Eng. milk, and wort.] 

Botany : 

1. Sing.: The genus Polygala (q.v.). Ccm- 
mon Milkwort is Polygala vulgaris ; Austrian, 
Milkwort, P. uliginosa or austriaca, both these 
are British ; Sea Milkwort is the genus Glaux, 
and specially Glauaw maritima. 

2. Pl.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Polygalacez (q.v.). 


milk’-y, a. [Eng. milk ; -y.] 
1, Made of milk ; consisting or composed of 


“The pails high foaming with a milky flood.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xvi. 780. 
2. Resembling milk ; of the nature of milk. 


“Some plants, upon breaking their vessels, yield » 
milky juice.”"—Arbuthnot ; On Aliments. 


*3. Yielding milk. 
“Perhaps my passion he disdains, 
And courts the miixy mothers of the plains.” 


: él 4 Roscommon, 
4, White, milk-white, 
“ Whose milky features please them more 


Than ours of jet thus burnish'd bright.” 
Crabbe: Woman. 


*5. Soft, mild, tender, gentle, timid. 
“This milky gentleness and course of yours.” 


a esp, : Lear, 1 & 
milky-juices, s. pl. 
Bot, ; Juices, resembling milk in appearan 
in the laticiferous vessels of plants. Fo 
in many Euphorbiacex, Asclepiadacer, &a 


milky-quartz, s. [QuarRrTz.] 
milky-way, s. [GALAxy.] 


mill (1),s. (Lat. mille=athousand.] A money 
of account in the United States, being the 
thousandth part ef a dollar, or the tenth 
part of a cent., and therefore equal to about $ 
of an English farthing. 


mill (2), *melle, *miln, *mulle, *mulne, 
P *mylne, s.  [A.S. myln, myon 
from Lat. molina =a mill, from mola =a mill, 
from molo=to grind; Icel. mylna=a mill; 
Wel, melin; Fr. moulin; Dut. molen.] 

L Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
) A machine for grinding grain, fruit, or 
other substances, and reducing them to a fine 


powder. 
“The berries crackle, and the mill turns round.” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, til, 106, 

(2) A lapidary’s grinding-wheel, known as & 
roughing-mill, cloth-mill, &c. 

(3) A machine, or complication of engines 
or machinery, for working up raw material, 
arid preparing it for immediate use or for em- 
ployment in a further stage of manufactures 
as, a cotton-mill, a spinring-mill, a saw-mill, 
an oil-mill, &c. 

(4) The buildings or factory containing such 
machinery. 

(5) A stamping-press for coin. 

“ His new invention for coining gold and silver with 

inting, 


the mili and ——S Walpole: Anecdotes of Pa: 
vol ii., ch, iil, 


(6) A treadmill (q.v.). 
2. Fig.: A pugilistic encounter; a prize 
fight. (Slang.) 
“He had treated her ill. 


Because she refused to go down to a mill.” 
food ¢ Miss Kilmansegg. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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II. Die-sinking: The hardened steel roller 
having the design in cameo, and used for im- 
pressing in intaglio a plate, as in the bank- 
note system of engraving; ora copper cylinder, 
as in the process of engraving cylinders for 
‘ealico-printing. 

(1) Barker's mill: 

Mach.: A glass vessel containing water, and 
capable of moving about on its vertical axis. 
In the lower part is. a tube bent horizontally 
at the two ends in opposite directions. The 
water issuing makes it revolve on its axis. 
Calle also the Hydraulic Tourniquet. 


(2) Light mill ; [RADIOMETER]. 
mill-bar, s. 


Iron-works: The rough bar, as drawn out 
by the puddler’s rolls, as distinguished from 
merchant-bar. 


mill-board, s. A stout pasteboard made 
of strong materials, such as refuse flax, cotton, 
and hemp, rope, or bagging ; and used for the 
stiff portion of book-covers, and for other 
urposes. - It is also used for packing between 
he flanges of pipes, being previously soaked 
in oil. 
Mill-board cutter; A machine for cutting 
hee! board, for book-covers and pasteboard 
OXES. 


mill-cake, s. 
1, The incorporated materials: for gun- 
owder, in the cake form, previous to granu- 
ating. 
2. The mass of hulls and parenchyma re- 
maining after the expression of linseed-oil, 
‘mill-doll, v.i. Todo workon the tread- 
mill. 
“T am sent hither to mill-doll.”"—Fielding : Amelia, 
bk. i., ch. x. 
* mill dolly, s. Work on the treadmill. 


Punisht at hard labour in Bridewel, which beating 
of hemp, the thieves call Afill-dolly."—Smith . Lives of 
Highwaymen, i. 108. 

mill-eye, s. The eye or opening in the 
cases of a mill at which the meal is let out. 


mill-furnace, s. 

Metall.: A reheating furnace; a furnace 
where the puddled, metal is reheated, pre- 
paratory to again passing through the rolls. 


mill-gang, s. In warping, that part of 
the warp which is made by a descending and 
ascending course of the threads round the 
warping-mill. 

mill-gearing, s. The shafts, wheels, 
&e., by which the motion of the first moving 
power is communicated to the manufacturing 
machine. 


mill-hand, s. A person, male or female, | 


engaged in a mill. 


mill-head,s. The head of water by which 
& mill-wheel is turned. 


mili-holm,s. A low meadow or field in 
the vicinity of a mill; a watery place about a 
milldam, 


mill-hopper, s. The hopper of a mill, 
[Horrsr.} 


mill-leat, * milleat, s. A trench that 
conveys water to a mill. 

mill-mountain, s. 

Bot. : Mountain-flax (Linwm catharticum), 

mill-pick, s. A miller’s tool for dressing 


millstones, giving to the burrs the slightly-ser- 
rated surface, an operation known as cracking. 


mill-pool, s, A millpond. 


mill-rind, mill-rynd, s. 

Her.: A moline (q.v.). 

*mill-sixpence, * milled-sixpence, 
&. An old English coin, first issued in 1561. 

“ Ay, by these gioves, did he (or I would I might 
Bever come in mine own great chamber again else), of 
seven groats in méil-sixpences."—Shakesp.; Merry 
Wives of Windsor, i. L 

mill-spindle, s. The vertical spindle of 

@ grinding-mill, on which the runner is sup- 
ported. 


mill-tail, s. The tail-race of a mill which 
conducts the water away from the wheel. 


mili-tooth, s. A crinder or molar-tooth. 


“The best instruments for cracking bones.and nuts 
are grinders or mill-teeth.”—Arbuthnot: On Aliments. 


*mill-ward, s. The keeper of a mill. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, S¥riam. 2,.0=6; ey =a; qu = Sea 


mill—millennium 


mill-wheel, s. The water-wheel which 
impels the machinery of a mill. 


“Thou did'st vent thy groans, 
As fast as mill-wheels strike.” 


Shakesp. : Tempest, i, & 
mill-work, s. 


1. The machinery of a mill. 
2. The art or operation of constructing mills. 


mill-wright, s. A wright or mechanic 
whose occupation is to construct and repair 
the machinery of mills. 


mill (1), v.z. (Mixx (2), 8] 
I, Literally : 
1. To grind, as ina mill; to comminute ; to 
reduce to power. 
“Tis here; this oval box well fill’d 


With best tobacco, finely méit'd.” 
Cowper : To the Rev. William Bull. 


2. To pass through a machine ; to shape or 
tinish in a machine, as metal-work. 

3. To stamp, as coin in a mint, so as to raise 
the edge slightly, afterwards serrating or 
denting the edges. 


“Wood's half-pence are not milled, and therefore 
more easily counterfeited.’—Swift - Drapier's Letters. 


4, To throw, as undyed silk. 
5. To full, as cloth. 
*6, To beat up and froth. 


“Having breakfasted on a cup of milled chocolate. 
—H. Brooke; Fool of Quality, i. 235, 
II.. Fig. : To beat severely with the fist ; 
to thrash, to pummel. 


“He had milled a policeman.”—Thackeray - Shabby 
Genteel Story, ch. viii. 


mill (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To swim under 
water. A term used of whales among whale- 
fishers, 


mill’-cég, s. [Eng. mill (2), s., and cog.] The 
cog of a mnill-wheel. 


“The timber is useful for millcogs.”—Mortimer : 
Husbandry. 


mill-dam, * mill-damb,s. [Eng. mili (2), 
and dam.] ° 
1. A wall or bank across the course of a 
stream to raise the level of the water and 
divert it into a millrace. 


“Not so where, scornful of a check, it leaps 
The milldam.” ‘owper: Tusk, ¥. 108. 


2. A millpond. 


milled, a. [M1tu (1), v.] Having passed through 
a mill; having the edges serrated, or trans- 
versely grooved, as a shilling, a sovereign, &c. ; 
fulled, as cloth. 

“That sum in good milledisilver.”"— Macaulay + Hist. 

Eng., ch, xxiii. 

milled-cloth, s. 

Fabric: Woollen cloth which has. been 
fulled or felted by beating, to thicken it. It 
is called double-milled when the operation 
has been repeated to increase its density. 


milled-lead, s. Lead which has been 
spread into a sheet in the rolling-mill, in con- 
tradistinetion to lead which is levelled while 
ina melted condition 


; mE s. Coined money. (Whar- 
on. 


milled-siate, s. Slates sawn out of 
blocks ‘by machinery, instead of being split 
into laminee. 


mil-16-fi-or’-6, a. [Ital., from mille=a 
thousand, and jiore = flowers,] (See the com- 
pound.) ~ 


millefiore-glass,s. A species of mosaic 
enveloped in a transparent bulb. A number 
of pieces of filigree, or tubes of glass enamel, 
are fused together, their sections representing 
stars, flowers, and other ornaments. Sections 
of these tubes are imbedded in white trans- 
parent flint-glass, forming paper-weights. 


mil-lé-nar-i_an, mil-lén-nar’-i-an, a. & 
8. [Lat. millenarius, from mille =a thousand ; 
Fr. millénaire.} 

A, As adj.: Consisting of a thousand ; 
espec., consisting of a thousand years; per- 
taining to the millennium. 

“ Daniel, in the construction of the favourers of the 
genet ee ee to speak particu- 
larly o: e ‘annical re: tichrist.”"—Bp. 2. 
The Revelation: irenene Sanh ba ps et 
B. As subst. : One who believes in the mil- 

lennium, or reign of Christ upon earth for a 
thousand years. [MILLENNIUM] 


“The hearts of gamins as well as millenarians 
answer ‘True.'”"—C. Aingsley: Yeust, ch. xvii. 


” 


mil-1é-nar'-i-an-ism, ‘ mil-len-ar-ism, 
s. (Eng. millenarian ; -ism.) The doctrine 
or tenets of the Millenarians. Called also 
Chiliasm. . 

“The long-since condemned conceits of an old, and 
hitherto forgotten millenarism.” —Bp, Hall; Revela- 
tion Unrevealed. 

*mil/-lén-ar-y, 4. &s. [Lat. millenarius ; Fr. 
millénaire.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Consisting of a thousand ; lasting for e 

thousand years. 

“We are apt to dream that God will make his saints 
reign here as kings in a millenary kingdom.”—Sp. 
Tuylor : Sermons, vol, ii., ser. 12, = 

2. Pertaining to the millennium. 
“ For I foretell the méllenary year.” 
Dryden; Palamon & Arcite. (Dedic.) 
B, As substantive : 

1. The space of a thousand years ; a millen- 

nium. 

“Where to fix the beginning of that marvellous mdt- 
lenary, and where the end."—4p. Hall: Breathings of 
the Devout Sout, § 15. 

2, One who looks for the millennium; a 
millenarian. 


millenary-petition, s. 

Church Hist.: A petition named from the 
number of signatures appended to it (though 
they actually fell short of a thousand), pre- 
sented by the Puritans to James I. in 1603. 
The petitioners desired to be relieved: from 
the use of the sign of the cross in baptism, the 
ring in the marriage service, confirmation, and 
bowing at the name of Jesus. The petition 
also treated of (1) objections to the Church 
service; (2) pluralities; non-residence, and 
clergy who did not. preach, though they were 
resident ; (3) the better maintenance of the 
parochial clergy; and (4) redress of Church 
discipline. The Hampton Court Conference 
was the outcome of this petition, [ConFER- 
ENCE, Y.] 


mil-lén’-ni-al, a. [Lat, mille=a thousand, 
and annus =a year, on analogy of. biennial, 
&e.] Lasting fora thousand years ; pertaining 
to the millennium. 


“Tobe kings and priests unto God, is the character- 
istic of those who are to enjoy the millennial happi- 
ness.” —Burnet. 


+ mil-lén-ni-al-ist, s. (Eng. millenial ; -ist.] 
A millenarian 


* mil-lén’-ni-an-ism, s. [Lat. millenium.] 
Millenarianism ;, the doctrine or tenets of the 
millenarians. 

‘Tis said that he [Sir W. Ralegh] wrote a tract of 
millenianism,”—Wood: Athene Ozon., vol. ii. 


* mil-lén’-ni-ar-ism, s. 
Millenarianism. 


* mil’-lén-nist, s. [Lat. millenn(iwm) ; Eng. 
suff, -ist.] A millenarian. 


[MiLLennrumM.} 


mil-Jén-ni-tim, s. (Lat. =a period of a 
thousand years, from mille =a thousand, and 
annus =a year.) 

1. Script.: A period of a thousand years, 
during which Satan shall be confined to the 
bottomless pit, having first been bound by an 
angel with a great chain (Rev. xx. 1-3), 
whilst the souls of those vic have been ‘*be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus,” and have not 
worshipped the beast or his image, or re- 
ceived his.mark upon their foreheads or their 
hands, shall live and reign with Christ fora 
thousand years'(Rev. xx. 1-6). 


2. Church Hist. ; During the first three cen- 
turies, when Christians were at intervals in 
danger, of martyrdom, and many actually 
suffered death, the millennium loonied largely 
before their minds: the second advent of 
Christ, interpreted literally, was considered to 
be pre-nillennial, aud the millennium to be a 
literal reign of him and the martyrs. The 
Christian fathers, Papias, Justin Martyr, and 
Ireneus, with the heretical Cerinthians, Mar- 
cionites, Montanists, and Melitians, held these 
views, as did Papias and Ireneus with rather 
extravagant accompaniments. Towards the 
end of the second century, Caius, a presbyter 
of Rome, led the way in opposing their mil- 
lennial conceptions, and, in the third, Origen 
considered the millennium as consisting of 
spiritual delights to be enjoyed by souls raised 
to perfection in the world to come, Jerome 
also gave a spiritual interpretation to the 
passage in Revelation. On the triumph of 
Christianity over Paganism, in the fourth 
century, the view gradually arose that mil- 


pot, 


Tennial glory had already begun. The = 
euted Christians had rod Gad wctapiefaalty 
‘reiguing with Jesus unseen. His visible re- 
appearance would not be till the consumma- 
ion of all things, when he would come to 
judge the world. From about the year 950 
yet another opinion arose and gained extensive 
eredence. The millennium, to be heralded by 
the coming of Jesus, beyan with his first 
advent, and was now about closing, Many 
landed eeppetore, therefore, believed they 
should no longer require their estates, and 
might atone for their sins by giving them over 
to the church, the deed of bequest commencing 
with the words Appropinquante mundi termino 
fis the end of the world is ap goeahing and 
he estates were not returned when it was 
found that the world ontlasted the year 1000. 
‘Two opinions are now held: one, that the 
advent of Christ will be pre-millennial, and 
that a literal reign of martyrs and saints shall 
take place with him on earth; the other is, 
that the millennium will be brought on by 
the blessing of the Holy Spirit on the means 
rs eh for the conversion of the world, and 
‘that during the continuance of the promised 
years Jesus shall reign in the hearts of nearly 
all mankind, and shall not return visibly till 
he comes as Judge. Many interpreters, hold- 
ing that in prophecy a day stands for a year, 
consider that the 1,260 days mentioned in 
Rev. xii. 6, &c., mean 1,260 years ; yet they 
deem the 1,000 years to be literal years. The 
reason probably is that they are influenced by 
the Jewish tradition that the seventh thousand 
ears from the creation of man shall be a 
bbatic thousand. Hugh Miller, wnoaccepted 
the view that a prophetic day means a year, 
and, being a Beologist, was not startled ‘by 
very large numbers, considered the millennium 
to be 360,000 years. 
“ We mustgive a full accountof that state called the 
millennium.” —Burnet > Theory of the Barth, 


amil’-18-pSd, miV-1i-péde, t. mill 
peda = the woodlouse, or Mrcekty tron entiie 
=a thousand, and pes (genit. pedis) = a foot.] 


_ Zoology : 
( Zz Ny genus Iulus, or the family Iulide 
q.¥.. 

2. (Pl.) The order Chilognatha (q.v.). So 
called from the numerous feet. 


mil-lép’-or-a, s. (Lat. mille =a thousand, 
and porus = a passage, a channel.) 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Mil- 
leporide (q.v.). It consists of a calcareous 
skeleton with a foliaceous or laminar expan- 
sion, studded with minute apertures of two 
sizes. The colony consists of two kinds of 
zooids, the one with four to six knobbed ten- 
tacles, inhabiting the larger, and the second 
with five to twenty-five tentacles, the smaller 
ones. 


ani té-pire, « (Mruverora.)] Anindividual 
of the genus Millepora (q.v.). 


a¢mil-1é-pdr’-i-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. mille 

porta); Lat. fem. pl. adj, suff. -id@,] 

Zool.: A family of a ppereins type 
Millepora (a-¥"). They help to constitute 
coral reefs in the West Indies. 

smil-lér, * mel-lere,* mul-nere, * myl- 
lere, *m-~" nere, s. [Eng. mill; -er.] 

L. Ord. Lang. : One who keeps or attends to 
a mill, eapociaily a flour mill. 

“What man, more wa tengiideth by the mill 

ns teens Titus Andronicus, Ui. L 

Il, Technically : 

1. Entom.: A moth of the family Bomby- 
cide. It is all dusted over like a miller 
with dour, A whence the name, 

2. Iehthy. : The Eagle-ray, My- 
Viobatis aquila. ’ w. 
{Myxnrozatis.] 


miller’s- 
dog. 


d to have refer- 
ead. . saat is ith, 


» iL. 50. 


milleped—millingtoniace 


mil-lér’-i-a, s. [Named after Philip Miller 
(1091-1771), a botanist.) 
Bot.: The typical f be 
Mikiaare the sub-tribe 


mil-lér-i-é-ge, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. milleri(a) ; 
Lat. fem, pl. adj. suf. ns a 


Bot.: A sub-tribe of composites, tribe Sene- 
cionides., 


Mil-lér-ism, s. [See def.) ‘ 
Church Hist, : The pre-millennial doctrines 
of the Millerites (q.v.). (Bartlett.) 


mil-lér-ite (1), s. rn after the eminent 
erystallographer, W. H. Miller; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.: A rhombohedral mineral, mostly oc- 
curring in small tufts and groups of interlacing 
eapillary crystals, also in fibrous and radiating 
crusts. Hardness, 8 to 8°53; sp. gr. 4°6 to 
5°65 ; lustre, metallic ; colour, brass- to bronze- 
sori sometimes tarnished ; streak, bright ; 

ritile. Compos.: sulphur, 85°13 nickel, 
64°9=100; corresponding to the formula, 
NiS. Found in crevices in the clay-ironstone 
of Merthyr Tydvil, South Wales, and in crusts 
at the Sterling mine, Antwerp, New York; 
also in small amount at a few other localities. 


Mil’-ler-ite (2), s. [See def.] 

Church Hist, : A follower of Willian. Miller, 
an Ameriean pre-millennialist, who expected 
the immediate return of Jesus to reign upon 
the earth. Believing in the literal fultilment 
of the prophecies, the Millerites asserted tliat 
the first judgment would take place in 1843. 
Subsequently other periods were named ; and 
so firm was the faith of many that they dis- 

sed of all their worldly goods, provided 

hemselves with “ascension robes,” and waited 
with anxiety for the sounding of the last 
trumpet—the signal for their elevation. Many 
became insane through excitement and fear ; 
others, finding that they were repeatedly dis- 
appointed, gave up their expectations, and 
the sect is nearly, if not quite, extinct.” 
(Bartlett, ed. 1877.) 


mil-lés’-im-al, a. [Lat. millesimus, from 
mille =a thousand.] Thousandth ; consisting 
of thousandth parts. 


mil-lét, s, [Fr., dimin. of mil= mill, millet, 
from Lat. milium; A.S. mil=millet; Gr. 
pedivy (melinz). | 
1. Ord. Lang., Bot., Agric., de.: Panicum 
miliaceum and P, miliare, with some other 
species of small-seed corn. They are exten- 
sively grown in India, in parts of which the 
former is called wassee and the latter bhadlee. 


* Little living creatures, in a quantity of water no 
wm than a grain of millet."—Ray; On the Creation, 


{| German millet is a variety of Setaria ita. 
lica ; Indian millet is Sorghwm vulgare; Italian 
millet, Setaria italica ; and Texas millet, Sor- 
ghum cernuum. 

2, Millet-grass. 

millet-beer, x. A fermented liquor made 
in Roumania, and the neighbouring districts, 
from millet-seed, 


millet grass, s. 
Bot, : The genus Milium (q.v.). 


mill’-horse, s. [Eng. mill, and horse.) A 
horse employed to turn a mill, 


“But al is one to you, # horse mill & a milthorse, 
drinke ere ye goe, & goe ere you drinke,”—Sir 7, More: 
Works, p. 238. 


mil-li-, in comp. (Lat. mille=a thousand,] A 
thousand ; a thousand fold, 


mil’-li-ard, s. [Fr.] A thousand millions: 
as, a milliard of francs = nearly equivalent to 
$200,000,000. 


* mil’-li-ar-y, a. & s. (Lat. milliarius = per- 

taining to a thousand, comprising a thousand 

ces, or a Roman mile; mille=a thousand.) 
ILE.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to or connected 
with the Roman mile of 1,000 paces, or 6,000 
Roman feet: as, a milliary column. 

B, As subst.: (Lat. milliariwm,]) A mile- 
stone. (See the example under MILE-MARK.) 


* mil’-li-fold, a. (Pref. milli-, and Eng. 
fold.] Thousandfold. 
his lous and loulng difige 
Bewray ue | 


ely Reade, 


p. 27. 
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mil'-li-gr mil’-li-gramme, s._[Fr. 
milligranume, from Lat. 4 eerie 
Fr. gramme = a gn (qv.).] In the French 
system of ele its and measures, the thou- 
sandth part of a grain, equal to ‘0154 of an 
inglish grain, or a cubic millimetre of water. 


nail -li-1i-tre (tre as tér), s. (Fr., from Lat. 
mille =a thousand, and kr, litre = a litre.] A 
rrench measure of capacity, containing the 
thousandth part of a litre, equal 06103 of a, 
cubie inch, 


mil’-li-mé-tre (tre as tér), s. [Fr, from 
Lat. mille a thousand ; i panini 
(q.v.).] A French lineal measure equal to the 
thousandth part of a metre, or ‘03987 of an 
English inch, 


mil’-lin-ér, * mil’-lan-ér, * mil-len-er, 
mil-len-i-er, s. (Prob. a corrupt. of 
Milaner from Milan in Italy.] 
* 1. Ahaberdasher ; a dealer in small wares. 
(Originally of the male sex.) 


“He hath songs for man or woman, of all sizes; no 
mitliner cairso fit his customers with gloves.”"—Shukesp.2 
Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 


2, A person whose occupation is to ‘make 
and sell head-dresses, hats, bonnets, &c., for 
females. (Now generally a woman.) 

“ The thousands of clerks arid miliiners wit are now 
thrown into raptures by the sight of Loch Kutrine,”"— 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiii, 

mil’-lin-6r-y, s. (Eng. milliner; 4] 

+1. The occupation or business of a.milliner, 

2. The articles made and sold bya milliner, 
stch as head-dresses, hats, bonnets, laces, 
ribbons, &e. 


milling, pr. par., a., & s. [Mrux (1), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: The act or process of grinding or 
passing through a mill 

2. A thrashing. 


“ One blood gives t’ other blood a milling.” 
f Combe: Dr. Syntax, dis 2. 
II, Technically: 


1, Coining : The term is applied : 

(1) To an action such as that which upsets 
the edge of a coin, making the raised flanges 
which protect the ornaments in relief on the 
obverse and reverse sides of the coin. Milling 
in this sense is performed upon an object ina 
lathe by the pressure of a burnisher or wheel, 
which turns over or upsets an edge, as in the 
ease of the feather-edge on a tube or bezel 
which holds a lens or a jewel in its seat or 
setting. 

(2) To an action such as that which gives a 
fluting or crenation to the edge of the coin, 

(3) The indented or milled edge on coins, 

2. Cloth: A fulling process which condenses 
and thickens cloth. 

3. Porcelain : The mastication and grinding 
of slip for porcelain, giving it the final work- 
ing to develop plasticity, 

“| Milling in the darkmans: Murder by 
night. (Scotch,) 

“Men were men then, and fought other in the open 
field, and there was nae milling in the darkmans,”— 
Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. xxvill. 

milling-machine, s. 

Mach. : A machine for dressing metal-work 
to shape by passing it on a travelling-bed 
baneath a rotating serrated cylindrical cutter. 


milling-tool, s. A small indented roller 
mounted ina stock and used to nurl objects, 
such as the edges of screw heads, by pressure 
against the latter when they are rotating in a 
lathe ; a nurling tool. 


mil’-ling-to’-ni-a, s. [Named after Sir T. 
Millington, professor of botany at Oxford.) 

Botany: 

1. The typical genus of the order Milling- 
toniacew (q.v.). Jt is synonymous with Meli- 
osma, 

2, A genus of Bignoniacer. Millingtonta 
hortensis, called also Bignonia tuberosa, is the 
cork tree of India. 


mil-liig-to-ni-a~gé-m, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
millingtoni(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.) 
Bot.: An order of hypogynous exogens, 
established by Wight.and Arnott, The species 
ave now referred to Sabiaceee 


eee ee — a ea 
{boil boy ; pout, ; cho ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 
ee Jay j ee che, -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &e = bel, del, 
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a 
mil’lidn (i as y), *mil-lioun, s._ [Fr. 
million, from Low Lat. millionem, accus. of 

millio, from Lat. mille =a thousand.) 
I, Lit.: The number of a thousand thou- 


sands. 
“0 pardon ! since a crooked figure may 
Attest, in little place, a million. 
Shakesp.: Henry V. (Introd.) 


Ll. Figuratively : 

1, An indefinitely great number. 

2. With the definite article, the multitude, 
the public; the great body of the people ; 
the masses. 

“ Arrived, a night like noon she sees, 
And hears the million hum.” 
Cowper: Queen's Visit to London. 
mill’-ion-aire, * mill’-ion-naire (ion as 

On), s. [Fr. millionaire; Ital. milionario 5 

jp. milonario.| A person of very great wealth. 
In the United States the term is applied to a 
person worth a million dollars; in England to 
one worth a million pounds. 


mill-ion-ar-¥ (ias y), a. [Fr. millionaire.) 
Pertaining to millions ; consisting of millions. 


* mil’-lidned (ias y), a. [Eng. million; -ed.] 
1. Possessing millions; millionaire; ex- 
ceedingly wealthy. 


“The millioned merchant seeks her [Honour] in his 
gold.” P. Whitehead; Honour. (1747). 


2. Multiplied a million-fold ; innumerable, 


infinite. 
“Time, whose millioned accidents 
Creep in 'twixt vows.” Shakesp. : Sonnet 115. 


# mil-lion-ist (i as y), s. 
-ist.) A millionaire. 


“A commercial mitlionist.”"—Southey: Doctor, ch. 
ecxxxili, 


mil’-lidnth (ias y), a. &s. (Eng. million; -th.] 
A, As adj. : Constituting one of a million ; 
a thousand thousandth. 
B. As subst. : One of a million parts; the 
quotient of one divided by a million. 


“The scene seemed always the same, yet every mil 
Yionth of a minute different,”"— Mortimer Collins: 
Blacksmith & Scholar, ch, viii, 


mil'-li-pede, 5 (MItLePep.] 


* mil’-l0-crat, s. [From mill, on analogy of 
aristocrat, &c.] A wealthy mill-owner. 


“The true blood-suckers, the venomous millocrats.” 
~-gytton « Caxtons, bk. ii, ch. iv. 


*mill-d-crat-ism, s. (Eng. millocrat ; -igm.] 
Government by millocrats. 


“The misery which accompanies the reign of millo- 
cratism.”—Lytton : Caxtons, bk, xiii., ch. iv. 


Millon (as Mi-y6m), s. [From Millon, a 
Frenchman, its discoverer.] (See the com- 
pound.) ° 

Millon’s-test, Millon’s test-liquid, s. 

Chem. : A nitric and nitrous solution of pro- 
tonitrate and pernitrate of mercury. It de- 
tects the presence of proteine or its allied 
compounds by the production of a more or 
less deep rose colour. The test liquid is made 
by dissolving metallic mercury in an equal 
weight of strong nitricacid. The substance 
to be tested is plunged in the liquid and heat 
applied. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 


mill’-pond, s. (Ong. mill, and pond.) A pond 
or reservoir of water employed to drive a mill. 


mill’-race, s. (Eng. mill, and race.) The 
canal or leat by which water is conveyed to 
@ mill-wheel. Below the wheel the water is 
conducted away by the mill-tail or tail-race. 


mill’-réa, mill-reé, s. [Mirreis.) A 
pseudo singular form of milreis (q.v.). 


mill’-sail, s. 


of a windmill. 


+ millsail-shaped, a. 

Bot.: Having many wings projecting from 
® convex surface, as the fruit of some um- 
belliferous plants and of moringa. (Lindley.) 


mill’-stone, * myln-stone, * myl-stone, 
8. (Eng. mill, and stone.) One of a pair of 
cylindrical stones for crushing grain in grind- 
ing mills. The stone is peculiar, and comes 
mostly from France and from Georgia. -[BUHR- 
STONE.] The stones are the bed and runner, 
the upper being usually the moving stone, the 
lower being stationary. The relation of bed 
and runner is, however, sometimes reversed. 


“They had demolished houses, cut down fruit trees, 
burned fishing buats, broken miilstones.”"—Macaulay * 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii 


(Eng. million ; 


[Eng. mill, and sail.] The sail 


million—mimeograph 


millstone-balance, s. <A weight so 
placed as to balance other inequalities of 
weight in a stone, so that it may run true. 


millstone-bosom, s. The sunken space 
in the centre of a millstone, round the eye. 


millstone-bridge, s. The bar across 
the eye of a millstone by which itis supported 
on the head of the spindle. 


millstone-draft, s. The degree of de- 
flection of the furrows of a millstone from a 
radial direction. Thus in a 7-inch draft the 
track-edges are tangential to a 7-inch circle. 


millstone-dress, s. 

Grinding: 

1, The arrangement and disposition of the 
furrows in the face of a millstone, The fur- 
rows lead from the bosom, around the eye, 
to the skirt of the millstone—that is to say, 
to its periphery. 

2. The draft given to the furrows on 4& 
millstone, 


millstone-dresser, s. A machine for 
cutting grooves in the grinding-face of a mill- 
stone. 


millstone-grit, s. 

Geol. : A coarse quartzose sandstone used 
for millstones. It underlies the coal measures, 
and ~verlies the Carboniferous Limestone, cou- 
stituving the second of the three divisions of 
the Carboniferous formations. It is well de- 
veloped in South Wales ; in many other places 
it is feebly represented. Its Scotch equiva- 
lent is the Moor rock. A bed of shale 400 
feet thick, ranked with the Millstone-grit, is 
called by miners Farewell rock. 


millstone-hammer, millstone- 
pick, s. A tool for furrowing millstones. 


milistone-lava, s. 


Petrol. & Geol.: A very vesicular kind of 
nepheline basalt, found on the Hifel, &c. 


millstone-maker, s. A maker of mill- 
stones. 

Millstone-makers’ phthisis : 

Pathol.: Phthisis produced in the makers 
of millstone, in masons, -‘&c., by the inhala- 
tion of minute fragments of stone, 


millstone-ventilator, s. An arrange- 
ment for conducting a blast through the eye 
of the runner and out at the skirt, to cool the 
floor and facilitate delivery. 


mi-lord’,s. [See def.} 
1, A foreign corruption of the address “* my 
lord.” 
2. A lord or notability: as, an English 
milord, (Continental English.) 


mil’-dsch-ine, mil’-Osch-ite, s. [Named 
after Prince Miloschi ; suff. -ine, -ite (Min.). ] 
Min. : A compact mineral, having an indigo- 
blue to a celandine-green colour. Hardness 
1°5 to 23 sp. gr. 2131. Compos.: a hydrated 
silicate of alumina and sesquioxide of chro- 
mium. Found at Rudniak, Servia. The 
Brit. Mus, Cat. makes it a variety of Allo- 
phane (q.v.), and Dana calls it a chromiferous 
allophane, containing only half as much water. 


mil’-reis, s. (Port. mil=a thousand, and 
reis, pl. of real, a small coin.] 


1, The unit of value in Portugal, gold, 
weight 1°7735 grammes; value 4s. 53d. 

2. The unit of value in Brazil, value 2s. 8d. 
(nearly). 


mil’-sey, s. (A corrupt. of milk, and sieve.) 
A sieve for straining milk. (Scotch.) 
milt (1), * milte, s. [A.S. milte; cogn. with 
Dut. milt; Icel. milti; Dan. milt; Sw. mjdlte; 
Ger. milz.] 
Anat. : The spleen (q.v.), 


| milt (2), * melt, s. [A corrupt of milk (q.v.), 


from the milky appearance of the soft roe of 
fishes; Sw. mjolk = milk, mjélke = milt of 
fishes; Dan. fiske-melk = soft roe, lit.= fish- 
milk ; Ger. milch = (1) milk, (2) milt of fishes.] 
The soft roe of fishes; the spermatic organ of 
the male fish. 


“You shall searce, or never, take a, male carp with- 
out a melt,”—Walton: Angler, pt. 1, ch. ix. 


milt, v.t. [Mitr (2), s.) To impregnate or 
fertilize the roe or spawn of the female fish. 


“A female gave 146 eggs, which were milted from a 
male of the same bypria race,”— Field, Dec, 6, 1884. 


milt'-ér, * mélt’-eér, s. 


milt’-waste, s. 


mil’-vu-liis, s. 


mim’_6-6-graph, s, 


{Dan. milter=—a 
male fish; Ger. méilcher.] A male fish; @ fish 
having a milt. 


“That thi ight do so breeding] he as the 
rule is, pat iniiince so role one pleat pt fa Wal- 
ton: Angler, pt. i., ch. ix. 


Mil-ton -ic, a. [Eng. Milton; -c.] Pertain- 


ing to Milton or his writings. 

(Eng. milt (1), and waste. 
From being formerly supposed to be a remedy 
for wasting or disease of the spleen.] 


Bot.: Aname for a fern, Ceterach oficinarum 
(CETERACH.] 


mil-va’-go, s. [Lat.=a flying-fish.] 


Ornith.: A genus of Polyborine. Milvago 
chimango is a. small hawk-like bird which fre- 
quents slaughterhouses in La Plata, feeding 
on carrion. 


mil-vi’-nx, s. pl. (Lat. milvus ; fem. pl. adj. 


suff. -ine.) 

Ornith.: Kites; a sub-family of Falconide, 
with bills not so curved as in the Hawks. 
The wings, which are pointed, and the tail, 
which is forked, are both very long. 


mil’-vine, a. & s. [{Lat. milvinus, from milous 


=a kite.] 

A. As adj.: Belonging to or resembling 
birds of the Kite family. 

B. As subst.: A bird belonging to the Kite 
family. 


(Mod. Lat., dimin. of Lat. 
milous =a kite, a glede.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Muscicapide, or, ac- 
cording to Baird of Tyrannids, Milvulus ty- 
rannus, the Fork-tailed Fly-catcher, is whitish- 
ash above, with black rump3;_tail-feathers 
rose-white, tipped with black ; shoulders and 
belly light vermillion. M. forficatus, the Scis- 
sor-tail or Swallow-tail Fly-catcher, has the 
head and tail black, the latter edged with 
white; back ashy ; under surface pure white, 
Both species are natives of Central America. 


mil-viis, s. [Lat.=a kite.] 


1. Ornith.: A genus of Falconide, sub. 
family Aquiline. Beak straight at base, 
curved from cere to point; nostrils oval, 
oblique ; wings long, tail long, forked. Legs 
short; tues short and strong, the outer united 
at its base with the middle toe. Claws 
moderately long and curved. Habitat, the 
Old World and Australia. Six species are 
known. Milvus ictinus is the Common Kite, 
[Kite (1), s.J 

2. Paleont.: Remains of this genus have 
been found in the Miocene beds of France 
and Central Europe. 


mim, a. [Prob. a variant of mum= silent] 


Prim; affectedly meek and modest ; demure. 
Scotch.) 
“See, up he’s got the word o’ God, 

An’ meek an’ mim has Bea ee Be 
rns. Holy ‘. 
mim-moued, a. 
1, Affectedly modest or demure in conver- 

sation. 


2. Affectedly moderate in eating. 


Mr-mias, s. [Lat. & Gr’= a Trojan born on 


the same night as Paris.] 
Astron. : The first satellite of Saturn. 


mim’-bar, s. [Arab.] A pulpit in a mosque, 


[MiBRaB.) 


*mime, s. [Lat. minus; Gr. utwos (mimos), 


Fr. mime.) 


1, A kind of farce or dramatic representa- 
tion among the Greeks and Romans, in which 
incidents of real life were represented in a 
ludicrous or farcical fashion. They resembled 
the modern farce or vaudeville, but were often 
of a coarse and even indecent character. 

“ And this we know in Laertius, that the mimes of 


Sophron were of such reckoning with Plato, as to tak 
them nightly to read on, and after make them his 


putone poaees describes a mime to be a poem, imi- 
ting any action to stir up laughter.”—Ailton : Apol- 
ogy for Smectymnuus. 


2. Anactor in such a performance; a buffoon. 


*mime, v.i. (Mime, s.] Toact the mime or 


buffoon ; to mimic. 


An apparatus in- 
vented by Edison in which a paraffin-coated 
paper is used as a stencil for the indefinite 
reproduction of hand-written, printed or type- 
written matter, 


Gate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
Gt, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite. ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, c= 6; ey =a: qu = kw. 


® mim’ -ér, s. : 
: baton mim{e); -er.] A mime, a 
a aed be fences, anticks, mummers, mimers.” 
pagel (Gr. = imitation.] 
le . 2 Imitati 
ghee oy on of the voice or gestures 


2, Zool.# The same as Mnmicry (q.V.) 
mi’-mét-éne, s. [Mmetts.] 
mi-mét-ése,s. [Mucterire.] 
mnl-mét'-és-ite, s, [Mucerire.] 


mi-mét-ic, mi-mét’- a, (Gr. weunre- 
x6s (mimétikos), from ptunrns (mimétés) = an 
imitator, from utyos (mimos) = a mimic. } 
“I. Ord. Lang.: Apt to imitate or mimic; 
given to imitation ; imitative. 
“It 1 were composing a dialogue in the old mimett- 
eal, tic f 
Sccasion that led us into this track'of conversneion.” 
Hurd : On Foreign Travel, Dial. 7, 


IL. Technically: 

1. Zool.: A term applied to animals which 
resemble others not so liable to fall a prey to 
enemies, or which resemble their natural sur- 
Toundings so closely as scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished therefrom, as is the case with the 
Phasmide. [Mmucry.] 

2. Bot.: A term sometimes used of a plant 
belonging to one order when it has a certain 
se cial resemblance to a plant of another 

er. [Mmuicry.] 


mi-mét-ism,s. [Muvretic.] The act or habit 
¢ of imitating; mimicry. [(Mimicry, I1.] 


mi-mét-ite, s. [Gr. ucunnjs (mimétés) = an 
imitator ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral closely resembling sag 
morphite (q.v.), and graduating intoit. Hard- 
ness, 3°5 ; sp. gr.7°0 to 7°25; lustre, resinous; 
colour, es of yellow and brown, also 
white to colourless ; streak, white. Compos. : 
arsenate of lead, 90°66; chloride of lead, 
9°34; the arsenic acid is frequently partly 
teplaced by phosphoricacid. Dana recognises 
three varieties :—1. Ordinary : (a) in crystals; 
() capillary; (c) concretionary. 2. Calcifer- 
ous ; the same as HepYPHANE (q.V.). 3. Cam- 

lite (q.v.), containing much phosphoric acid. 
bn zation hitherto rded as hexagonal, 
but according to Bertrand it is optically biaxial 
when pure, the angle diminishing as the 
amount of phosphoric acid increases, the pure 

hosphate of lead being uniaxial. Formerly 

ieand: in exceedingly fine crystals at Johann- 

rgenstadt, Saxony, also in Cornwall, Cum- 
Bartana, and in Pennsylvania, &c. 


mimic, * mim’-ick, a. & s. [Lat. mimicus 
= farcical, from Gr. ptpcxds (mimilcos) = per- 
taining to or like a mimic ; piuos (mimos) = a 
mime ; Fr. mimique; Ital. & Sp. mimico.)} 
A, As adjective: 
1. Inclined or given to imitation ; imitative; 
inclined to imitate or ape. 


“ Oft in her absence mimic fancy wakes 
To imitate her.” Mitton : P. L., ¥. 110. 


2. Consisting of imitation; done or made 
in imitation ; imitating; counterfeit. (Gene- 
rally tek to some insignificant or diminu- 
tive imitation.) 


“ Down the wet streets 
Sail their mimic fleets.” 
Longfellow: Rain in Summer, 


B. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, One who imitates, apes, or mimics; 
espec., one who imitates or apes the manner, 
sture, or voice of another so as to excite 
Basics: d th fonal 
mint te Sh Barka oa ember ta 
Nat. Assembly. 
*2. An actor, a mime, 


“ Anon this Thisbe peas apewered, 

Ang 7 Midecmimer Night's Dream, tii. % 

*3. A mean or servile imitator. 

*4, Anything made or done in imitation of 
else. 


something 
“ The mole which Hadrian rear‘d on high, 
Imperial a 


IL. Nat. Hist. ; A plant or animal that mimics. 


mimic-beetles, s. pl. 

Entom.: Beetles of the sub-tribe Helocera, 
which, when alarmed, counterfeit death, as do 
some of the Byrrhide and Histeridx. 


> Si cc ee ee eae ens eee UaEEEneeEe 
bOI, b6p ; péat, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, Sem; thin, 
eign, -tian=shgn, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhin, -cious, 


mimer—mimusops 


mim/-ic, v.t.. (Mimic, a.) 

1, Ord. Lang. : To imitate, to ape; to copy 
the manner, gesture, or voice of another in 
order to excite laughter; to caricature. 

“ Next her the buffoon ape, as atheists use, 

Mimick'd all sects, and his own to choose,” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, i, 40, 

2, Zool.: To assume as certain animals do 
the dress of other species or a close resem- 
blance to natural objects. It is to be borne 
in mind that there is no evidence that such 
action is voluntary, [Mimicry.] 


t mim’-ie-al, a. (Eng. mimic; -al.] The same 
as Mimic, a, (q.v.). 
“Man is of all creatures the most mimical,"—Reli- 
quiz Wottoniana, p. 83 
tmim’-ic-al-ly, adv, (Eng. mimical ; -ly.] In 
& mimic or imitative manner; by imitation or 
mimicking. 
“True it is, indeed, which a t writer hath long 


before taught us, that mimicatly to imitate their neigh- 
bours’ foolariea—South? Sermons, Vol. V., 8er. 9. my 


*mim’-ic-al-néss, s, [Eng. mimical ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being mimical. 


mim’-ick-ér, s. [Eng. mimic, v., -er.] One 
who mimics ; a mimic, 


t mim’-ie-ry, * mim’-ick-ry, s. [Eng. 
mimic; -ry.) 

L Ord, Lang. : The act or habit of mimick- 
ing or imitating ; imitating or aping for sport 
or ridicule ; burlesque imitation. 

IL, Technically : 

1. Zool.: A term introduced by Mr. H. W. 
Bates to denote that “close external likeness 
which causes things really quite unlike to be 
mistaken for each other,” which exists in the 
animal kingdom ; but it should be borne in 
mind that there is no evidence that such 
mimicry is in the slightest degree voluntary. 
It may be regarded as the highest form of 
| progres imitation or resemblance, oras that 

mitation or resemblance carried to its extreme 
limits. Mr. A. R. Wallace, who has brought 
together probably the largest collection of 
facts on this subject in the language (West- 
minster Review, July, 1867, pp. 1-43), says, 
that the phenome.a of mimicry ‘‘have been 
shown to follow certain definite laws, which 
again all indicate their dependence on the more 

*neral law of the Survival of the Fittest.” 

ese laws are :— 


(1) That in an overwhelming majority of cases of 
mimicry, the animals (or the groups) which reseinble 
each other inhabit the same country, thesame district, 
and in most cases are to be found together ou the same 


(2) That these resemblances are not indiscriminate, 
but are Nmited to certain groups, which in every case 
are abundant in species and individuals, and can be 
often ascertain: have some special protection. 


(3) That the species which resemble or mimic these 
dominant groups are comparstively less abundant in 
individuals, and are often very rare, 

+ 2. Bot.: The term is sometimes used of 

plants belonging to one order when in their 
neral features they resemble species belong- 
o another order; as, for instance, certain 
foreign Euphorbiacee which bear a close 
superficial resemblance, though no affinity, to 
Cactacew. Professor Thiselton Dyer con- 
siders that there is no genuine mimicry in the 
Vegetable Kingdom, and terms the phenome- 
non now described Homoplasmy. 


mi-mi-nz, s. pl. [Lat. mim(us), from Gr, 
piuos (mimos) = an actor, a mimic; Lat. fem, 
pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith. : American Babblers, a family of 
Timelide. ‘The bill is slender or long and 
arched, the feet strong, tail rounded and 
slightly graduated. 


mim-mif’-tion, s. [See def.] An excessive 
or too frequent use of the letter m. 


* mi-mdg’-ra-phér, %.  [Gr. jmoypddhos 
(mimographos), from pipos (mimos)=a mime, 
and ypddw (graphd) = to write.) A writer of 
mimes or farces. 


“For es any Per thst can now be formed ct the 
r i MOUS 7 tpher, we aw have 
Secdaten, q believe, tothe Afteenttiayl of Theoeritus.” 
taeere Aristotle; Treatise on Poetry, vol 1 
(Note6. 


mi’-m6n, s._ [Mmtus.] 

Zool. : A genus of Phyllostomide, sub-family 
Phyllostoming, akin to the ie genus 
Phyllostoma (q.v.), from which it is mainly 
distinguished by the different form, of the 
chin-warts. Two species are known from 
tropical America, Mimon Bennettii and M. 
megalotis, 
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mi-m0o-sa, s. (from Gr. pijwos (mimos) = an 


iniitator, an actor, so named because some of 
the sensitive species mimic animal sensibility. } 


Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-order 
Mimosese and the tribe Humimosew. As con- 
stituted by Linneus, it included the Acacia. 
and nearly all the other genera of the modern 
sub-order Mimose (q.v.). The stamens, which 
are definite, are not more than twice the 
number of the petals; the anthers are not 
tipped Re a gland, and the valves of the 
legume, breaking into transverse joints or 
remaining entire, leave the rim persistent 
on the pedunele, About 200 are known, the 
majority from America, the rest from India 
and Africa, They are prickly herbs or shrubs, 
sometimes climbing ; the leaves are bipinnate, 
and in some species sensitive, Mimosa pudica. 
and M, sensitiva are the sensitive plants. The 
former is naturalized over India; the leaves 
are prescribed in piles and fistula. The bruised 
leaves of M. rubicaulis ave applied to burns. Its. 
root is charred for gunpowder charcoal, The 
legumes of M. saponaria, or Acacia concinna, 
are saponaceous and are an article of com- 
merce in India, 

“ Fornot Mimosa's tender tree 
Shrinks sooner from the touch than he.” 
Scott: Marmion, iv. (Introd.) 


mi-m0~-sé-z, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. mimos(a)s 


Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A sub-order of Leguminose, equi- 
valent in rank to Papilionacee and Cesal- 
piniee. The corolla is valvate in estivation. 
‘The corolla is regular and often gamopetalous ; 
the stamens, which are either cohereut or free, 
are sometimes very numerous; the leaves are 
often replaced by phyllodes. Chiefly from. 
Australia, the East Indies, Africa, and America. 
None are European. The genus Acacia is well 
represented in Australia, Mimosa not at all ;. 
its metropolis is America. 


mi-m6-tan’-nic, a. [Pref. Gr. pmo (mimoy 


= imitating, resembling, and Eng. tannic.} 
Resembling tannic-acid. 


mimotannic-acid, s. [Cutechu-tannie 
Acid.] 


mim’-u-liis, s. [Lat. dim. of mimus (q.v.). 3. 


so named from the shape of the flowers. | 


Bot. : Monkey-flower, a species of Scroph- 
ulariacez, sub-tribe Eugratioleee. It consists 
of herbaceous plants, with opposite leaves, 
solitary axillary flowers ; calyx, tubular, five- 
angled, five-toothed ; corolla, two-lipped, the 
upper two-lobed the lower three-lobed, the 
throat with two swellings; capsule, two- 
celled; seeds, minute. Mimulus luteus is 
naturalized in parts of Britain, The leaves of 
M. gutiatus are eaten as salad, 


mi’-miis, s. [Lat., from sr. plpos (mimos) = 


a mimic actor, a mime.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Turdide. There are 
short bristles at the base of the bill; nostrils 
oval, Tarsi with broad scales in front. 
Habitat, America, from Canade to Patagonia, 
the West Indies, and the Galapagos. Wallace 
says ‘twenty species are known.” The most 
noteworthy is Mimus polyglottus, the mocking- 
bird (q.v.). 


mi-mi-sops, s. (Gr. pipos (mimd)=an ape, 


aud ay (Ops)=the eyes, face, countenance > 
so named because the flowers were supposed 
to resemble an ape’s face.] 

1. Bot.: A genus of Sapotaces, Calyx, six 
to eight-parted ; corolla with an outer row of 
six to sixteen and the inner of six to eight 
netals 3 ovary, six to eight-celled. Mimusops 

‘aki has an astringent bark, yields a gum, 
and bears a sweet fruit eaten by the natives of 
India. M. Elengi is a large evergreen tree 
largely cultivated in India. During the hot 
season it produces many small, fragrant 
flowers, which fall plentifully. The small, 
oval berries are eaten by the poorer Hindoos. 
The sap-wood is large, whitish, and very hard, 
the heart-wood red. It is used for house- 
building, carts, and cabinet-work. That of 
M, indica, which grows only above sandstone, 
is used for sugar-mill beams, oil-presses, 
house-posts, and turnery, M, littoralis, which 

»ws in the Andaman Islands, is used for 
ridges and house-posts. The berries of M. 
hevandra are eaten in India. Most species of 
the genus yield gums and their seeds oils. 
M. Elengi yields the Pagoda gum of India, M. 
globosa the American gum Batata, The bark 
of M. Elengi is used in India for tanning; 
boiled, it yields a brown dye used with myra+ 


this ; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = + 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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bolans ; that of M. littoralis, a red dye used in 
the Andamans. (Calcutta Exhib. Rep., &¢.) 

2. Pharm.: The barks of Mimusops Elengi 
and of M. hexandra are astringent tonics ; the 
decoction of the former is a gargle which pro- 
duces salivation. Water distilled from the 
flowers is a stimulant medicine and a perfume. 
The powdered seeds of M. Kaki are used in 
ophthalmia, the milk in inflammation of the 
ear and conjunctivitis. 


mai’-na(1),s. [Lat., from Gr. wvaé (mna).] A 
Greek coin and weight. As a weight it was 
equal to 100 drachme, or 15 oz. 832 grains. 
As a piece of money, the Attic mina was also 
equal to 100 drachme, or £4 1s. 3d. sterling ; 
the Auginetan mina, to £5 14s. 7d. Sixty 
mine went to the talent, 


mni/-na (2), mi-nd, my’-nah, s. [Native 
naine.]) 
Ornith.: Gracula religiosa, [GRACULA.] 


mina-bird, s. [Muna (2).] 


*min’-a-ble, a. [Eng. mine, v., -able.] Cap- 
able of being mined ; fit or suitable for mining. 


“He began to undermine it (finding the earth all 
about very minable).”—North : Plutarch, p. 115. 


mi-na-ccio-s0 (cci as ¢h), adv. {Ital.] 
Music: In a menacing, threatening manner. 


* mi-na/-cious, a. [Lat. minaa (genit. mina, 
cis), from minor = to threaten; ming = 
threats.) Threatening, menacing. 


“A mysterious and ménacious announcement.”"— 
Church Times, Feh. 24, 1882. 


*mi-naic-i-ty, s. [Lat. minaw (genit. mina- 
cis) = threatening.] A disposition to use 
threats or menaces. 


min’-a-rét, s. [Sp. 
minarete, from 
Arab, manarat, 
manar=a light- 
house, a minaret, 
irom mar = to 
shine; Fr. minaret.] 
Arch.: A.lofty |. 
slender turret on a 
mosque. It rises 
by different stages 
or stories, sur- 
rounded by one or | 
more projecting bal- 
conies, from which |; 
the muezzin (q.v.) * 
Summons the peo- 
ple to prayers at certain hours of the day. 


* Quick as the word—they seized him each a torch, 
And fire the dome from minaret to porch.” 
Byron: Corsair, ii. 5, 


min-ar’-gent, s. [Eng. (alw)min(ium); Lat. 
wrgent(wm) = silver.] A kind of aluminium 
bronze, consisting of copper, 1,000; nickel, 
700; tungsten, 50; aluminium, 10. 


MINARET, 


*min-a-tor'-i-al, a. [Lat. minatorius = 
minatory (q.v.).] “Minatory, threatening. 


*min-a-tor’-i-al-ly, adv. [Eng. minatorial ; 
-ly.) In a minatory or threatening manner ; 
threateningly. 


* min'-a-tor-i-ly, adv. [Eng. minatory ; -ly.] 
In a minatory manner; with threats or 
menaces, 


} min’-a-tor-¥, a. (Lat, minatorius, from 
minatus, pa, par. of minor = to threaten ; 
Ital. minatorio.| Threatening, menacing. 


“The king made a statute monitory and minatory, 
towards justices of peace, that they should duly 
execute their office.”—Bacon : Henry VII., p. 75. 


mi-naul’, s. (Monau..] 


‘mince, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. mincer, from mince = 
small; cf. A.S. minsian =to become small, 
to fail, from min = small; O. 8., O. H. Ger., 
& O. Fris. mini; Icel, minin.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

x Lit. : To cut into pieces; to cut or chop 
off, 


““A bastard, whom the oracle 
Hath doubtfully pronounced thy throat shall cut, 
And mince it sans remorse.” 


Shakesp, : Timon of Athens, iv. 3, 
2. Figuratively : 
() To ent short in speaking; to cut out or 
omit @ portion or part of for the purpose 
of suppressing the truth or extenuating a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, 


mina—mind 


matter; to extenuate; to state imperfectly ; 
to palliate ; to gloss over. 
#6 d love doth mince this matter, 
Making ft ent” heh ‘Shakesp. + Othello, iii. 2. 
* (2) To pronounce affectedly : hence, toaffect, 
to make a parade of on the slightest occasion. 


“ Behold yond simpering dame, 
Whose oe between her forks presages sow ; 
That minces virtue, aud does shake the head | 
To hear of pleasure's name.” Shakesp. ; Lear, iv. 6. 


Il. Cookery: 


1. To chop or cut up into very fine pieces : 


as, To mince meat, 
*2. To carve. (Used only of certain birds.) 


“Break that goose, frust that chicken, spoil that 
hen, sauce that capon, mince that plover.’—King -¢ 
Art of Cookery, let, 6. 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To talk with affected elegance; to speak 
with affectation. 


[His] mincing dialect abounds 
n hums and hahs and half-formed sounds.” 
Lloyd; Dpistle to J, B., Psq. 


* 2. To make short, small steps ; to walk in 
a prim and affected manner; to affect delicacy 
in walking. 

“Walking and mincing as they go.”—Isaiah iil. 16. 

mince-meat, minced meat, s. 

I, Literally: 

1, Meat chopped fine. 

2. A sweetmeat compound of suet. beef, 
raisins, currants, peel, and apples, chopped 
up fine. 

II. Fig. : Very fine or small pieces: as, He 
was cut into mince-meat. 

mince-pie, minced pie, s. 
of mince-meat. 


A pie made 


mince, s. [MINcE, v.] 
1, Lit. : Minced meat. 
*2. Fig.: Affected manner. 
Harp eontetian aie ribncey od nat eat odaat 
Daniel: A Paraenesis to Prince Henry. 
minged, pa. par. & a. [MincE, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Lit.: Chopped or cut up into very fine 
pieces. 
*2. Fig.: Affected. 
“A minced man.”—Shakesp. : Troilus & Oressida, i. 2. 
mlpoed-collone, s. Minced beef, minced 
meat, 


ming’-ing, * mync-ynge, pr. par., a, & s. 

[Mincg, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I, Lit.: Chopping or cutting into very fine 
pieces. 

*TI. Figuratively: 

1, Speaking or walking affectedly ; affected. 


“With the mincing Dryades.” 
Milton - Comus, 964. 


2, Affected affectedly elegant. 


“Til turn two mincing steps. 
Into a manly stride.” 
Shaukesp.: Merchant of Venice, iii, 4. 


C. As substantive : 
I, Lit. : The act of chopping or cutting into 
very fine pieces. 
“ Mincing of meat, as in pies , . . saveth the 
grinding of the teeth."—Bacon ; Nat, Hist., § 54, 
Il. Figuratively : y 


1, The act of extenuating, palliating, or 
glossing over a matter; the suppression of 
part of anything. 

“And therfore shall the commen people take no 
harme, though themselie concerning treason or 
heresye, fall not by suche bookes to the myncynge of 
suche matters.”—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 964. 

*2. The act or habit of speaking or acting 

affectedly ; affectation. 
4 “ Which gifts 
(Saving your mincing) the capacity 
Of your soft cheveril conscience would receive,” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII., ii. 8 
mincing-knife,s. A knife with acurved 

blade or blades for mincing meat and fruit 
in a wooden bowl. 


mincing-machine, s. A machine for 
chopping food into small fragments; a 
sausage-machine, 


*mine-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. mincing; -ly.} 
1, In little parts; imperfectly, not fully. 
“Justice requireth nothing mincingly, but all with 


pressed and heaped, aud even over-enl: measure.” 
—Hooker : Lecles. Polity. “ee = 


mind, * mynd, *mynde, s. 


2, In an affected manner ; with affectation 5 
daintily, \ , 
“ " incin| 6 
‘5 poe pecan pale Poly olbion, 27, 
{A.S. gemynd 
=memory, mind, thought, from munan = 
tothink, gemunan = to remember ; cogn. with 
Icel. minni = memory, from muna= to re- 
member; Dan. minde= memory; Goth. gam~ 
munds, gaminthi = remembrance, from .gam- 
unan = to remember ; Lat. mens (gen. mentis) 
= mind, memini = to remember ; Lith. mintis 
(in comp. isz-mintis = intelligence, from min- 
eti=to think; Russ. pa-miate= memory, 
po-mnite=to remember; Gr. paris (métis) = 
wisdom, pévos (menos)=the mind; Sansc. 
manas = the mind, man = to think.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The intelligent power in man ; that power 
by which he conceives, judges, reasons, wills, 
imagines, remembers, or performs any other 
intellectual operation; the understanding, 
the intellect, the soul. 


“Tam avery foolish, fond old man ; <5 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
Shakesp. : Lear, iv..7. 


2. Intellectual capacity. 
“'Twere strange in ruder rank to find 
Such looks, such mauners, and such mind.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, i. 30. 
3, A disposition; a cast of thought or feel 
ing ; sentiments. tle 
“0 that you bore the mind that I do.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. L 
4, Reflection, thoughts, contemplation. 
“Your mind is tussing on the ocean.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice,i 
5, Recollection, memory, remembrance. ® 
“ Live in the awe-struck minds of men.” 
Moore; Fire-Worshippers. 
6. That which a person thinks ; thoughts, 
opinion. 
“He tells you flatly what his mind is.” 
Shakesp. - Taming of the Shrew, i, 2 
7. Will, desire, intention, purpose. 
“To you our minds we will unfold.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, i. L 
8. Inclination, disposition. 
é “For the people had a mind to work.”—Nehemiah 
v. 6. 


9. Courage, spirit. 


{J () To be in two minds: To be in doubt, to 
hesitate. 

(2) To have halfa mind: To be halfinclined 
to; to be pretty well disposed to. 

(3) To put in mind: To recall to one’s re- 
collection ; to remind. 

“It were well the general were put in mind of it.” 

Shakesp. ° Othello, ii. 3. 

* (4) To make mind: To record, to make 

mention. 
** As the bokes maken mynde.” 
Gower: C, A., Vii. 

II. Psychol.: In popular language mind is 
sometimes used as opposed to heart. Meta- 
physicians of the normal type, as a rule, con- 
tradistinguish it not from heart, but only 
from matter or body. _ They regard it as pos- 
sessing emotions as well as intellectual powers ; 
the former manifesting themselves in feeling, 
the latter in thought. Its existence is. sup- 
posed to be established by the consciousness 
of the thinking individual, one notable school 
of psychology considering that it is not mind 
but external nature, the existence of which 
can be doubted. Till about the middle of the 
present century, mind was almost universally 
held to be possessed by none of the inferior 
animals; any apparent intelligence on their 
part was attributed to instinct. Herbert 
Spencer led the way in introducing new views 
on the subject. Availing himself not merely 
of the metaphysicians’ chief mode of inquiry, 
his own consciousness, but of the facts ac- 
cumulated by physicists and physiologists, he 
considered that in the case of each animal 
organism on earth, from the humble monad 
to man, there is an incessant interaction be- 
tween the organism and its environment; a 
continnous adjustment of its internal to its 
external relations, the magnificent human 
understanding itself having resulted from 
their interaction or adjustment carried on 
through limitless ages. Followingin the same 
direction, Mr. Darwin declared that the intel- 
lect and even the moral powers of man did 
not differ in kind, though very greatly in de- 
gree, from the rudiments of them exhibited 
by the lower animals. Not denying the latter 
instincts, he sought to establish that they had 
reason too, and that the superiority was the 
result chiefly of natural selection carried on 


thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
Bs Sr: try, Syrian. 2, ce =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


through cosmic ods of time, Both of these 
antagonistic schools of thought have their 
warm advocates, 


mind-_reader, s. One who professes to 


practice mind-reading (q.v.). ; 
min, 8. Tho alleged act of 
ascertaining the thoughts and = of 


‘nother person by occult methods quite inde- 
ndent of the ordinary means of communica- 
through the senses. 
vt. & i. [A.S. gemyndgian = to re- 
member.] [Mryp, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To fix the thoughts on; to attend to; to 
regard with attention ; to heed. : 
“Let us mind the same thing."—Philippians iil. 16 
2. To remind ; to put in mind. 
3. To attend to; to heed; to take notice of, 
to care for. 
“You do not mind the play.” 
Shakesp.> Taming of the Shrew, 1 1. 
4. To have in the mind; to think of; to re- 
member. (Provincial.) 
er: To intend ; to design; to purpose ; to 
n. 
6. To take care of; to look after: as, To 
minda house. (Colloquial.) 
B. Intransitive : 
1. To heed ; to care : as, He does not mind. 
*2. To intend; to design; to purpose ; to 
have in mind. i ‘ 


“T shortly mind to} ¥ 
Shakesp.: 3 al Viiv. 1 


8, To remember ; to recollect. (Scotch.) 


mind-éd, a. (Eng. mind, s. ; -ed.] 
1, Disposed, inclined; having a desire or 
inclination. : 
priv pom ea put her away 
2. Having a disposition or mind ; now only 
in saencetione 
“If all were minded so, the times should cease.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Sonnet 11. 
/-8d-néss, s. [Eng. minded; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being minded or dis- 
cont ; disposition, inclination ; only in com- 
position. 


mind’-ér, s. [Eng. mind; -er.] 7 
1. One who minds or looks after any person 
or thing. 
*2. An orphan entrusted by a poor-law 
board to the care of a private person. 
ér-ér’-iis, s. [Latinised from Minderer, 
who first exhibited it. (Mayne.)] (See etym.) 
mindereri-spiritus, s. 
Pharm.: Acetate of ammonia solution, 
'-fGl, a. [Eng. mind, s. ; ~ful(D.] Atten- 
tive, heedful; having memory ; remembering 
{ Mindful respects that which we wish 
from others; regardful respects that which 
in itself demands regard or serious thought ; 
observant respects both that which is com- 
municated, or that which carries its own 
obligations with itself. 


* mind’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. mindful; -ly.J 
In a mindful manner ; attentively, heedfully. 


* mind ‘-fal-néss, s (Eng. mindful ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being mindful; atten- 
tion, heed, regard. abt 

‘eine henle—_Hotinshed : Hist. Eng. fan. 1010.) ie 

minding, pr. par., a. & s (Mio, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

©. As subst.: The act or state of heeding 
or paying attention; heed, care, regard. 


“The busi minding of thy fill. last things."—Sir 7. 
More: Workes, p. 76. 


*minding-school, s. A house in which 
minders are kept, [MiNDER, ., 2.] 
= i. *mind-lesse,a. [Eng. mind, a. ; 


1. Destitute of a mind; not endowed with 
@ mind. 
*2. Stupid, dull, unthinking, silly. 
dake; Winter's Tale, 1. 2. 
* 3, Careless, heedless, regardless, forgct- 
ful, unmindful, inattentive. 


p6y ; PEAt, 6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
Ga mania. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, 


mind—mineral 


*mind~sick, * mind-sicke, a. [Eng. mind, 
and sick.) Disordered in the intellect. 
““Manie curious mindsicke ms utterlie con. 
demne it."—Aolinshed ; Descript. Hng., bk. 1i., ch. 1. 
mine, * min, «. or poss. pron. [A.8. min, froin 
min, genit. case of the lst pers. pron, ; cogn. 
with Goth. meins= mine, from meina, genit. of 
Ist pers. pron,; O. Sax., O, Fris., & O. H. 
Ger. min; Dan. & Sw. min; Icel. minn ; Dut. 
mijn; Ger. mein, My is a shortened form of 
mine.) Belonging tome; my. [My.] 
“Wherefore kicke ye “ 
offering, which I haves pte Me Fay oe faa tt m “ 
{ Mine was formerly used regularly before 
words beginning with a vowel or silent h, my 
before words beginning with a consonant. 
Mine is, however, not now used adjectively 
with nouns except in poetry, its place being 
taken by my. Mine is used absolutely or inde- 
pendently, like thine, his, yours, &e., and may 
serve either as a nominative or an objective: 
as, This is mine; look at mine. 


mune, * myne, s._ [Fr. mine, from Low Lat. 
mina; Sp., Port., & Ital. mina] [Mrvx, ¥.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) A subterraneous passage from which 
coal, metals, and metallic ores are obtained, 
“ Whose virtue shines 
On bills, when brightest planets are abroad : 
Thine privately, like miners’ lamps in mines,” 
Davenant : ibert, lil. 5, 

() Crude ironstone, known as raw-mine, 
green-mine, burnt-mine, &c. 

2. Fig.: A source or store of wealth or 
anything precious. 

54 a rich mine, w! 

ages eae dete cre Sek aaron 
» Ser. 

II. Fort.: An excavation toward or under 
the rampart of a fortress to contain an explo- 
sive charge, to destroy or effect a breach in an 
enemy’s works. The place of deposit is the 
chamber, and the passage leading thereto the 
gallery. Military mines are known as, com- 
mon; double; triple ; defensive, or counter- 
mines; offensive; conjunct (several acting 
simultaneously); suffocating, or camoutlet ; 
undercharged (producing a crater whose radius 
is less than the line of least resistance); and 
overcharged or surcharged (producing a crater 
whose radius is greater than the line of least 
resistance). 

“ He called tohym his myners, to thyntent that 
they shuld make a myne vider ull the walles."—Zer- 
ners: Froissart ; Cronycle, vo! i., ch. cix. 

tain, s. The overseer of a 
mine. 

mine-chamber, s. The place of deposit 
of the charge. 


mine-dial, s. A kind of magnetic com- 
pass used by miners. 
*mine-digger, s. A miner. 


*mine-man,s. A miner. 

“The minemen do not find any thing of that 
metal.”—Soyle: Works, iii. 99. 

mine, *myne, vi. & t. [Fr. miner, from 
Tow Lat. mino = to meant, to lead along a 
lode or vein of metal; Ital. minare; Sp. & 
Port. minar.) 

A. Intransitive: 

I, Literally: 

1. To dig a mine or pit in the earth, for the 
urpose either of obtaining minerals or of 
epositing gunpowder er other explosive ma- 

terial to blow up anything. 

“The enemy mined, and they countermined.”—fa- 
leigh: Hist. World, bk. V., ch. iil., § 19 

2. To form a burrow or hole in the earth by 

scratching; to form a subterraneous tunnel, 
gallery, or hole ; to burrow, 

*II, Fig. : To practise secret or underhand 

means of doing injury. 
“The rival batters and the lover mines.” 
Johnson: Vanity of Human Wishes, 882. 
B. Transitive : 
1. Lit.: To dig away or remove the sub- 
stratum or foundation from ; to undermine. 
“ 
Pafects unseen” "Shakesp.* Hamde, i, 4 
2. Fig.: To sap; to destroy by underhand 
or slow degrees; to ruin by secret or in- 
sidious means ; to undermine. 


* mine’-a-ble, «a. [Eng. mine, vy. ; -able.] The 
same as MINABLE (q.V. 
orris hauing .. .. found one 
thereat ineadte ‘did resently set workmen in Rd 
withall.”"—Huckluyt - Voyages, ti. 140. 
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* mine”-léss, a. [Eug. mine; -less.) Destitute 
of a mine or mines ; without a mine. 
“ Mineless make their tambling wals to yield.” 
Sylvester ; Little Burtas, 866, 
“min-e-on, s. [Mrvion.] 


min’-ér, * min’-oiir, s. [Fr. mineur.] 
IL. Literally ; 


1, One who digs or mines for minerals or 
metals, 


“The miners are out of danger of damps when they 
come to water."—Huy : On the Creation, pt. i. 

2. One who forms mines under the walls of 
a fort, town, &e. 

*TII. Fiy.: One who tries to injure by 
underhand or secret means. 

“As the bombardter levels his mischief at cities, 
the miner busies himself in raining private houses,’ — 
Tatler, 

miner’s-asthma, s. 

Pathol. : A kind of phthisis produced among 
miners by inhaling lamp smoke, and coal dust 
in the pit. Called also Carbonaceous Bron- 
chitis and Black Phthisis. 


min’-ér-al, * min’-ér-all, * myn-er-al, 

s.&a. [lr. minéral, from miner = to wine; 
Sp. minefal ; Ital. minerale.} 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense:as II. 

*2. A mine, 

“Like some ore 


Among a mineral of metals base.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, iv. 1, 


II. Mineralogy, Geology, Petrology, &c. < 

*1. Gen.: Any stony substance, homo 
neous or the reverse, constituting part of the 
earth’s crust. The term was applied both to 
minerals in sense 2 and to reeks. 


“All stones, metals, and minerals are real vege- 
tabies ; that is, grow organically from proper seeds, as 
well as plants."—Locke > Liements Wat, Hist.. ch. viii. 


2. Spec,: An inorganic body, homogeneons 
in structure, and having a definite chemical 
composition. It is sometimes called a simple 
mineral, and is distinguished from a rock, 
which in. most cases is. an aggregate of more 
simple miuerals than one. 

B. As adjective: 

1, Pertaining to or consisting of minerals. 


“The lofty lines abound with endless store : 
Of mineral treasure.” Blackmore: Creation, tii. 


2. Impregnated with minerals or mineral 
matter : as, mineral waters. 

{J Mineral-adipocire, Mineral- tallow = 
Tatchettine ; Mineral-caoutchoue = Elaterite; 
Mineral-oil=Naphtha and Petroleum; Mineral- 
pitch = Pittasphalt and Asphaltum; Mineral- 
resin = Amber, Ambrite, Anthracoxenite, Bu- 
caramangite, Copalite, Dopplerite, Dysoclile, 
Hircite, Kruntzite, Middletonite, Pyroretinite, 
Reussinite, Rochlederite, Schlanite, Scleretinite, 
Stanekite, Tasmanite, and Walchowite ; Mineral- 
tar = Pittasphalt. 


mineral-acids, s. pl. 

Chem. : Acids of inorganic origin. The term 
is chiefly applied to the stronger acids, sul- 
phurie, hydrochloric, nitric, phosphoric, &e. 


mineral-allali, s. 

Chem. : An old name for soda. 

mineral-black, s. 4 native oxide of 
carbon. 

mineral-blue, s. 

Chen. : A term sometimes applied toa mix- 


ture of Prussian blue and gypsum. It pos 
sesses a light-blue colour. 


mineral-candles, s. pl. Candles made 
of paraitin obtained from the native bitu- 
mens. 


mineral-caoutchouce, s. (ELaTerire.) 


mineral-carbon, s. 
: The same as MINERAL-CHARCOAL 
(q-¥-)- 

mineral-chameleon, s. 

Chem. : Potassium manganate. When it is 
dissolved in water, its solution, at first green, 
passes gradually through all the coloured rays 
to the red. These changes of colour are very 
remarkable, and have >~cured for the tman- 
ganate its popular name. 

mineral-charcoal, s. 

Min. : A soft, fibrous, charecal-like variety 


of coal found in layers in mineral-coal, aud 
usually known as mother-coal. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ing 
-tious, -sious =shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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mineral-coal, s. 

Min. : Aname adopted by Dana for the whole 
-of the true coals; by others regarded as a 
-aynonym of anthracite (q.V.). 


mineral-cotton, s. A fibre formed by 
-allowing a jet of steam to escape through a 
-stream of liquid slag, by which it is blown 
into fine white threads, sometimes two or 
three feet in length. These threads readily 
break up into smaller ones, and, the colour of 
the substance being white, the appearance is 
that of a mass of cotton. Being a poor con- 
ductor of heat, owing to the retention of air 
in its interstices, it is used as a covering for 
<steam-boilers and pipes. 


mineral-green, s. 


mineral-indigo, s. 

Chem. : A term applied by Keller to the blue 
-oxide of molybdenum, formed by the reducing 
-action of tin or stannous chloride on recently- 
precipitated molybdic acid. (Watts.) 


mineral-kermes, s. 
Chem. : Amorphous trisulphide of antimony. 


‘mineral-kingdom, s. 

Nat. Science: The rendering of the Latin 
‘words Regnum Lapidewm, used by Linnzeus in 
his Systema Nature for the “stony” or in- 
organic kingdom of Nature. He included 
under it simple minerals, as mica; rocks, as 
granite ; and fossils, as Millepora. 


mineral-oils, s. pl. [PeTROLEUM.] 
‘mineral-pitch, s. [BiTuMEN.] 


mineral_purple, s. A preparation of 
-gold and tin used for colouring glass and por- 
eelain. Called also the Purple of Cassius. 


mineral-salt, s. 
Chem. : The salt of a mineral acid. 


mineral-solution, :, Arsenical liquor 
(Liquor potassce wrsenitis). 


mineral-surveyor, s. <A surveyor of 
mines ; one who is versed in the nature, value, 
and working of lodes. 


mineral-tar, 3. 
gistence. 


mineral-veins, s. pl. 


mineral-waters, s. pl. 

1. Chem.: Waters so far impregnated with 
mineral matter as to give them a peculiar taste 
or smell, and specific medicinal properties. 
They are usually divided into four classes— 
carbonetted, or those containing free carbonic 
acid gas; chalybeate, or those impregnated 
with irou; saline, such as contain considerable 
quantities of neutral salts, as sulphate of 
magnesia, chloride of sodium, &c. ; and sul- 
phurous, or waters containing sulphuretted 
‘hydrogen, The sulphurous waters are readily 
recognised by their disagreeable smell, and 
their property of tarnishing silver. Artificial 
mineral waters are frequently prepared in the 
laboratory, in imitation of the natural waters. 
The term mineral waters is also applied to 
artificial aérated waters, containing minute 
quantities of the salts of soda, potash, or lithia. 

2. Geol. :; Natural mineral“waters are gene- 
rally connected with recent or extinct volca- 
noes, and they are most common in volcanic 
regions. Some are thermal. 


mineral-wax, s. 

Min,: A name applied to Scheererite and 
to the wax-like minerals of the Paraffin group. 
(PararFin, 2.] 


mineral-yellow, s. 

Chem.: A term sometimes applied to the 
yellow oxychlorides of lead, used as pigments. 
Sometimes called Patent yellow. 


* min’-ér-al-ist, s. (Eng. mineral ; -ist.] One 
skilled in minerals 5 a mineralogist. 


min-ér-al-i-za’-tion, s.. [Eng. mineraliz(e); 
-ation.] The act or process of mineralizing ; 
the Drogess or state of being converted into a 
mineral. 


min’-er-al-ize, v.f. & ¢. [Eng. mineral; -ize.] 
A. Trans. : To convert into a mineral ; to 
give mineral qualities or properties to ; to im- 
pregnate with mineral substances or matter. 
Water containing calcareous or siliceous 
matter in solution can replace decaying ani- 
mal or vegetable matter lying at the bottom 
or floating, by substituting for them calca- 


[SCHEELE’S GREEN. ] 


Bitumen of a tarry °on- 


[Verns.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rale, full; try, S¥rian. 2, ce 


mineralist—ming 


reous or siliceous matter, the latter especially 
retaining not merely the external and internal 
cast of a shell, but even the medullary rays of 
exogenous wood. 

B. Intrans.: To make excursions for the 
purpose of collecting specimens of minerals ; 
to go on mineralogical excursions. 


min-ér-al-iz-ér, s. [Eng. mineralia(e) ; -er.] 
A substance which has the power or property 
of mineralizing ; a substance which combines 
with a metal to form an ore. 


min-ér-a-ld¢/-ic, min-ér-a-16é’-ic-al, 
a. [Eng. mineralog(y); -ic, -ical.] Of or per- 
taining to mineralogy, or the science of min- 
erals. 


“Mischief done to a beautiful object near this place 
Py some mineralogical tourists.”—Southey: Letters, 
V. 134, 


min-ér-a-l0g’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. min- 
eralogical; -ly.] According to the principles 
of mineralogy ; with reference to mineralogy. 


min-ér-al-6-gist, s. [Eng. mineralog(y) ; 
-ist; Fr. minéralogiste ; Sp. & Ital. mineralo- 
giste.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who is versed in miner- 
alogy; one who treats or discourses on the 
nature and properties of minerals. 


“There [are] also many authors that deny it, and 
the exactest mineralogists have rejected it."—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk, ii., ch. 


2. Zool. : A name given by collectors to the 
gasteropodous molluscs of the genus Phorus 
(q.v.), which attach stones to the margin of 
their shells. (S. P. Woodward.) 


min-ér-Aal’-6-size, v.i. [Eng. mineralog(y); 
-ize.] To collect or study minerals. 


“ He was botanizing or mineralogizing with O’Toole’s 
ehaplain.”—Miss Edgeworth: Ennui, ch. xi, 


min-ér-a&l'-6-gy, s. [Eng. mineral, and Gr. 
Adyos (logos) = a discourse, a treatise; Fr. 
minéralogie; Ital. & Sp. mineralogia.] 

Nat. Hist. : A science treating of those natu- 
ral inorganic products of the earth which pos- 
sess definite physical and chemical characters. 
Its objects are to point out the various means 
to be adopted to ascertain the chemical com- 
position and physical characters of inorganic 
substances, to determine their specific rela- 
tions, to examine into their modes of occur- 
rence, and their associations, with a view to 
establishing a systematic classification. 

Simple minerals appear to have been known 
from very early times; but little or no pro- 
gress, however, seems to have been made 
towards establishing any well-defined char- 
acters by which they could be recognised, 
till in 1669 Nicolaus Steno, a Dane, made 
the discovery that in crystals of quartz the 
angles of inclination of adjoining faces were 
constant, and that the number of faces and 
their grouping, notwithstanding variations in 
size, were always the same. In this year also 
the doubly-refracting property of Iceland Spar 
was observed. In 1672, quartz, which had 
been already designated by the Arabians 
crystal (clear ice), was shown by Robert Boyle 
to be heavier than an equal bulk of water by 
more than two to one, ice being bulk for 
bulk lighter than water. In 1772 Romé de 
VIsle announced that the various shapes of 
crystals of the same product were intimately 
related. He showed that all the forms then 
known could be derived from one of six, 
which he called primitive forms. The Abbé 
Haity in 1784 discovered that ten forms, in- 
cluding the six of de-l’Isle, could be pro- 
duced from various minerals by cleavage, and 
that these must be the true primitive forms. 
Haiiy also propounded a theory of the strue- 
ture of crystals, as to the relations of the 
secondary planes to those of the primitive 
form. Prof. Weiss, of Berlin (1809-1815), es- 
tablished fundamental lines, which he called 
axes, and to which he showed how all the 
primitive forms and secondary planes were 
related, Subsequently, though independently, 
Mohs (1820-1825) arrived at a division of 
crystals into four systems of crystallization 
which coincided with the fouraxial groups of 
Weiss. He also announced two other systems 
of crystallization, in consequence of more pre- 
cise measurements being obtainable by the use 
of the reflective goniometer. The discovery by 
Malus in 1808 that a ray of ordinary light re- 
flected at a certain angle froma glass plate pos- 
sessed the same properties as that which em- 
erged from Iceland Spar, enabled Brewster in 
1819 to point out the intimate relation which 


existed between the cleavage form of a mineral 
and its action upon light. Brewster’s classi- 
fication of crystals on optical grounds agreed 
with that of Weiss and Mohs on geometrical 
ones, with the exception of two of the systems. 
_The existence of the two additional systems 
of crystallization formerly announced by 
Mohs was, however, now established through 
their difference in optical characters from the 
other systems. Thus, six natural systems of 
crystallization are shown to include all possible 
crystal forms. The early attempts at classifi- 
cation were very vague, and were founded on 
supposed external differences, being divided 
into Earths, Stones, and Metals. Cronstedt’s 
Essay (1758) was the first foreshadowing of a 
principle in a system of classification. The 
earths he classed as Calcareous, Siliceous, 
Argillaceons, and soon. Werner's last system 
published in 1817, after his death, divided 
fossils (as minerals were then called) into 
four classes: viz., Earthy, Saline, Combustible, 
and Metallic. The system of Hatiy (1801) 
like that of Werner, was a mixed one, but 1 
was the first to direct attention to the im- 
portance of crystallographic form to a system 
of classification. In 1816 Berzelius published 
a system founded on the view that all 
chemical compounds consisted of an electro- 
positive and an electro-negative part, the 
former being the metal and the latter the 
acid. The discovery of isomorphism by 
Mitscherlich eventually rendered this system 
unworkable. In 1820 Mohs published his 
Natural History System of Mineralogy, in which 
the chemical composition was ignored, and 
the arrangement based on crystalline form 
(together with cleavage), hardness, and spe- 
cific gravity. Mohs selected a suite of ten 
minerals, which he numbered in their order of 
increasing hardness, and called it the Scale of 
Hardness, so that that quality in a min?ral 
could be designated by 3, 4°5, &c. This scale 
is still employed. [Harpnesss, II. 3.] The 
most perfect but mixed system is that pub- 
lished by Gustav Rose in 1852. It combines 
a chemical with a crystallographic arrange- 
ment. In this system natural groups of 
minerals, also the isomorphous, dimorphous, 
and trimorphous series, are brought together. 
It forms the basis of the systems of arrange- 
ment adopted in many large collections at the 
present time. 


Mi-nér’-va, s. [Lat., from the same root as 
mens = mind, memini = to remember, &c.] 
Rom. Mythol.: The Latin goddess corre- 
sponding to, and frequently confounded with, 
the Grecian Pallas or Athéné (q.v.). At Rome 
she had three temples: one on the Capitol, 
which she shared with Jupiter and Juno; a 
second on the Aventine; and a third on the 
Celian mount. She was represented as a 
young woman, with a grave and noble counte- 
nance, clothed in armour, and having on her 
breast the egis with a border of serpents, and 
the Medusa’s head in the centre. 


Minerva-press, s. 

Bibliog.: The name of a printing-press for- 
merly existing in Leadenhall Street, London ; 
also the name given to a series of ultra-senti- 
mental novels issued from this press at the 
close of the eighteenth and the pogiantby ot 
this century. 


* mi-nér’-val, s. [Mrnerva.] A gift froma 
scholar to a master. 

“The chief mi 2 

society." —Hacket’s Life of Wilaama, fae) “Pom that 
* min’-6r-¥, s. (Eng. mine; -ry.] A collec- 
tion or number of mines ; a mining district. 

“But churches, hi i 

this custom of tie minerg.’= Pullers Worthions Devtos 
shire. 
mi-nétte’, s. [Fr.] 

Petrol. : One of the mica traps. It contains 
magnesium, mica, some free quartz, and some 
hornblende or agate. It ocenrs in dykes. The 
term minette is applied especially to the mora 
crystalline kinds. Others may be felstones. 
(Lyell.) Fe felsitic ye eae containing much 
mica, and sometimes distinct crystals of ho: 
blende., (Cotta.) : aa 


min’-é-vér, s. (Miiver.] 
*ming, *myng, vf. [A.S. mengan.] 
1. To mix, to mingle (q.v.). 


“The busy bee, her honye now she minges.” 
urrey: Desoript. of Spring, 
2. To mention. f 


“To minge thy father's odious name.” 
Hall: Satires, TV. ii. 80, 


Sir, marine; go vdt, 
=@; s=y=a; qu=kw. 


min’-gle, * myn-gell, v.t. & i. [A freq. 
sg wa Eng. th meng =to mingle, to 
+ AS. mengan, mencgan, mengan = to 
mix, to become mixed ; cogn, with Dut.» menge- 
° len = to mingle; mengen = to mix; O. Fris. 
mengia =to mix ; Icel. menga; Ger. mengen. 
From the same root as among, monger, mongrel. | 
A. Transitive: 
1. To mix up together, so as to unite in one 
whole; to combine, to compound, to blend. 
“We tak mingling 
teage | yore ene Co ye 
*2. To mix up; to confuse. 


“Come on, let vs descende, and myngell theyr tonge 
@uen.”—Genesis xi. (1551.) om 


* 3. To join in society ; to associate. 
. “The skipping king ... 
Mingled his Mi hi 
ts he aw 
* 4. To debase by mixture ; to contaminate. 
B. Intrans. : To be or become mixed, united, 
joined, or associated. 
“ But, oh, imagine Fate t’ have waited long 
n th lik hb _ 
n hour he Ro a 
*min’-gle, s. [Mrnatx, v.) A mixture; a con- 
fused mass or body ; a medley. 
7 
With brazen din blast cate ne ear, 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. & 
*mingle-mangle, *myngle- 
mangle, s. <A medley, a hotch-potch; a 
confused mass, 
Meh Tee g clap, erga ay hace made 
a called 
of Sole mente Gusts i v True Odedience, re 
*mingle-mangle, v.i. To confuse; to 
make a medley of. 7 
be that 


He either condemneth the lawe, in it correct- 
eth not fylthines, or backbiteth it as though it were 
7 — myngle-mangled, and walowyshe.°—Udat: 

lames iv. 


* mingle-mangleness, s. Confusion. 
“IT wish you could see what is done, which for oddity, 
and out-of- 


m the-' may vie 


Letters, iv. 


. min’-gle-a-ble, a. (Eng. mingle, v. ; -able.] 
Capable of being mixed. x 
! ver may, in convenient vessels, be reducei 
(at least in great ) into a thin liquor like water, 
and mingleuble it."—Boyle: We i, 529, 
min’-gled as geld), pa. par. or a, 
(MiNGLE, v. 


min’- igied d), adv, % 
mingled ; ay na Bo ae al 
her; confusedly, 

* min’ mént, s. (Eng. mingle, v. ; -ment.] 


The of mingling; the state of being 
mingled or mixed, 


min’-glér, s. [Eng. mingle); -er.] One who 
mingles or mixes. 
“Such brewers and minglers of wine.”"—Harmar: 
Beza, p. 230. 


min’-gling, pr. par., a., & s. (Minate, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of mixing together ; 
the state of being mingled or mixed. 
“Sound is likewise meliorated by the mingling of 
open air with pent air."—Sacon : Nat, Hist., § 232. 
* min’-gling-ly, adv. (Eng. mingling ; -ly.] 
In a mingling or confusing manner. 


Min-gré’-li-an, s. (See def.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A native or inhabitant of 
Mingrelia. 

2. Church Hist. (Pl.): Greek Christians, na- 
tives of Mingrelia, a part of Old Georgia, and 
followers of Cyrillus and Methodius. They 
do not baptize their children till the eighth 
year, and observe other Pewee of ritual 
and discipline. (Shipley. 


*min-iard (ias y),@. [Mian1arp.] 
* min’-iard-ize (i as y), v.t. [MranraRpisz, 
wv.) 


© min’-iard-ize (14s y), s. (MianzaRpiss, s.] 


* min’-i-ate, v.t. (Lat. miniatus, pa. par. of 
minio, from minium = red lead or vermilion.] 
To paint or tinge with red or vermilion. 


= in the body of the text are miniated 
with tev arton Hist. English Poetry, vol. iii. 


* min -i a. ([MrntATE, v.] Painted or 
tinged wasted eh vemutiion ; illuminated. 


mingle—mining 


* min-i-a-tér’-, s, [Ital.] An illuminator 
& miniaturist. [MUNIATURE, s., A. 2. ; 
“The miniatore Ethelwold.” 
1. B. Aldrich; Friar Jerome's Beautiful Book, 
min’-Ya-tiire, s. & a. [Ital. miniatura =a 
miniature, from miniato, Ye tp of miniare 
= to dye or paint with red lead or vermilion ; 
Lat. minium =red lead ; Fr. miniature.) 
A, As substantive : 
*1. Red lead, cinnabar, vermilion. 
*2. Lettering in red lead or vermilion for 
distinctness ; red letter ; rubrical distinction. 


“If the names of other saints are distinguished with 
miniature, her's (the blessed Virgin's] ought to shine 
2. 


in gold."—Hickes * Sermons, il. 7: 
*3. The art of drawing pictures in little, 
being done with red lead. (Blownt.) 

4. A painting, generally a portrait, of small 
dimensions, executed for the most part on 
ivory, vellum, or paper, of a thick and fine 
quality ; a minute picture, whether delineating 
landscape or figures, or a copy of a larger 
picture. : 

5. Anything represented on a greatly re- 
duced scale. 

4S poy re 7 a a peg of human life; an epick 
r — i ’ Virgil; 
roan (pay ht at length. Dryden; Virgil; 

6, A greatly reduced scale, style, or form. 

ow reasonabl 

Eden) to have Teen the orth in suidetrere Serr ns : 

Works, vol. iv., dis, 2 

*7, Distinctive or particular trait of features. 

B. As adj.: In miniature; on a very small 
scale ; greatly reduced in size. 


“ Here shall ee bid its colours flow, 
And make a iature creation grow.” 


a Gay: The Fan, i. 
* min’-{a-tiire, v.t. (Mnoyrarure, s.] To re- 
present or depict in miniature or ona small 
scale. 


* min -ia-tir-ist, s. (Eng. miniatur(e) ; -ist.] 
One who paints miniatures. 


*min’-i-bis, s. [From Lat. minor = less, 
with suff. -bus, in imitation of omnibus.] A 
light sort of vehicle or carriage to accommo- 
date four persons, and drawn by one horse. 


min’-ie, s. [From Captain Minié, an instruc- 
tor of the French School of Musketry at Vin- 
cennes.] (See the compounds.) 


minie-bullet, minie-ball, s. A form 
of bullet invented by Capt. Minié, in 1847. It 
was cylindrical, with an ogival point, with 
an iron cup placed in a cavity at its base, and 
was slightly smaller than the bore of the 
existing rifle; but by the explosion of the 
charge the cup was forced up into the hollow 
and thus oe the lower part of the pro- 
jectile, which pressed into the grooves of the 
ee It was afterwards applied to any 

2. 


minie-rifle, s. A rifled musket with a 
minie-bullet, cylindro-conoidal in form, was 
introduced into the British army in 1851. It 
weighed 10 1bs. 8} 0z., had a bore of *702 inches, 
and was sighted up to 1,000 yards. [RiFrve.] 


*min’-i-fy, v.t. (Lat. minus=less; Eng. 
suff. -fy.) To make little or less. 
“Is man magnified or minifed!"—Southey: The 
Doctor, ch. exexvil. 
*min-i- a. & s (Prob. a dimin. from 
minion (q.v.); Dut. minnekyn =a cup-d.] 

A, As adj.: Small, diminutive, dainty. 

“And for one blast of thy minixin mouth, 
Thy sheep shall take no harm.” 
Shakesp. » Lear, lil, 6 

B, As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, A darling, a favourite, a minion, a pet. 

2, A small sort of pin, 

Il, Mus. : Asmall sort of gut string formerly 
used in the lute, viol, and other stringed 
instruments, 

min’-im, *min-ime, *min-um, * min- 
ume, s. & a. [Fr. minime, from Lat. mini- 
mum, minumum, accus. of mininvus, minumus 
=very small.] 

A, As substantive : 

*T, Ordinary Language: 

1, A little man or being ; a dwarf, a pigmy. 

“ Minims of nature.” A/ilton: P. L., vii, 482. 

2, A minnow (q.v.). 

* 3, A short poem. 

“To make one minime of bad cote ao oe 
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II. Technically : 

1, Hecles. & Church Hist. (Pl.): The popular: 
name of the Minim-Hermits founded by St- 
Francis of Pavla (1416-1507). The rule and 
dress closely resemble those of the Francis- 
cans, but the life led by the members is in 
great, measure contemplative. They were 
called Minims by their founder to hnmble 
them below the Franciscans, who call them-. 
selves Friars Minor,» The order cons sts of 
monks, nuns, and tertiaries (q.v.). (Addis & 
Arnold.) 

2. Med.: The smallest liquid measure, 
generally regarded as equal to one drop. 
Sixty minims make one fluid drachm. 

3. Mus.: A time character of the value of twoe 
crotchets. In modern music it is second im 
value to the semibreve now held to be the 
time standard, but in ancient music it was, 
as its name implies, of the shortest duration. 
Morley (Introd. to Practicall Musicke, 1601) as~ 
cribes the first use, if not the invention, 
of the minim to Philippo de Vitriuco, a 
musician of the fourteenth century, who is 
also credited with the invention of the 
crotchet, 

*4, Print.: A small kind of type ; minion.. 

B, As adj.: Very little. 

“Turned round each minim prettiness of ae 
vi, €0, 


Tennant: Anster Fuir, 
*min-ime, s. [Mrnr™.] 


*min’-i-mént (1), s. [Muniment.] 


*min’-i-mént (2), s. (Lat. minimum=the 
least.) A jewel, a trinket, a trifle, a toy. 
“Upon a day as she him sate beside, 
By chance he certaine miniments forth drew.” 
Spenser ; F. Q., 1V. viii. 6. 
*min-im-if-i-geng¢e, s._ [Formed from Lat.. 
minimus = least, in imitation of magnifi- 
cence.] Little doings. 

“When all i inimifice 2 
‘xe finished." Waigies Laon tee 

*min’-i-_-mi-néss, s.  [Lat. minimus = least >. 
Eng. suff. -ness.] Extreme smallness. 
“The very miniminess, as I may say, of it.”"—An-- 
drewes: Works, i. 160. 
min/-i-mize, v.t. [Eng. minim(wm); -ize.} 
To reduce to a minimum ; to make as little as 
possible in size, degree, or importance. 

“Tt was a bold experiment, but every means was 
taken to minimise the experimental features in the 
designs.”—Brit, Quart. Review, lvii. 91. 

min’-i-miim, s. [Lat.] Thesmallestamount 
or degree ; the least assignable quantity in a 
given case ; opposed to maximum (q.v.). 


minimum-thermometer, s. A ther- 
mometer constructed to register the lowest 
point reached between observations, [THER- 
MOMETER. } 


*min’-i-miis, s. [Lat.=least.] A being of 
the smallest size; anything very small. 


“Get you gone, you dwarf, 
You minimus, of hind'ring knot-grass made.” —. 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iti. 2 


mining, *myn-ynge, pr. par., a, & & 

{MingE, v. 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective: 

I. Literally: 

1. Burrowing in the earth ; forming mines. 

2. Used in the construction of mines ; used: 
by miners: as, mining tools. 

8. Occupied in the construction and carry~ 
ing on of mines: as, a mining company. 

4, Full of mines: as, a mining district. 

*TI. Fig. : Working by underhand or secret 
means ; insidious. 


“ Hate, whose mining depths so intervene, 
That they can meet no more.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 9 


C, As substantive: 

I, Ord. Lang.: The act of constructing 
mines; the act or habit of burrowing in the 
earth. 

IL. Technically : 


1, Hist. : Dr. Birch places the discovery by 
the Egyptians of a mine of ‘‘mafka” (tur- 
quoise ?) at Wady Magara, in the Peninsula 
of Sinai, in the fourth Memphite dynasty, 
between 8,000 and 2,000 B.c. Tubal Cain was 
an instructor of every artificer in brass (cop- 
per) and iron. It was said of Canaan, ‘out 
of whose hills thou mayest dig brass” (copper) 
(Deut. viii. 9), and Job refers to mining and 
metallurgy (xxviii. 1, 2, &c.). Herodotus says 


a phn 
Dau, BOP; Pout, JSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 


-cian, -tian= shan, -tiou, -s‘on = shin ; -tion, -gion=zhun, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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‘that the Pheenicians had quite bored through 
®& mountain in the Island of Thasos (vi. 46, 
47), As early as the fourth century B.c. the 
silvermines of Laurium, in Attica, were worked 
by the Athenians. The Romans, when they 
held Spain, worked the quicksilver mines of 
Almaden. The Pheenicians of Gades (Cadiz), 
according to Strabo, traded with the Cassi- 
terides (Scilly Islands) for tin and lead, Dur- 
ing the Roman occupation of Britain, mining 
was carried on; it afterwards declined, and, 
when revived, it was chiefly in the hands of 
the Jews. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
German miners were encouraged to settle in 
Britain, but soon native skill and industry 
rendered foreign aid unnecessary. About 1620, 
blasting rock by gunpowder commenced ; in 
the next century the steam engine was intro- 
duced, and in 1815 there followed, for coal 
mines, the Davy lamp. 

2. Art & Operations : Mining is prosecuted 
with the view of obtaining metallic ores for 
smelting, or other mineral deposits—as coal, 
rock-salt, diamonds, or other precious stones. 
Sometimes these are found on the surface, 
especially where cliffs are exposed; diamonds, 
gold-dust, &c., are sometimes obtainable from 
gravels overlying the more solid rocks, but, as 
a rule, mining operations cannot be prosecuted 
successfully except. by sinking shafts and 
carrying on subterranean operations. Coal 
seams, which were originally horizontal, and 
even now may dip at only a low angle, are 
more easily reached than metallic lodes oc- 
curring in veins and fissures which, as a rule, 
descend at a high angle, or even vertically to 
the interior of the earth. [Vern.] In both cases 
a shaft or shafts must be sunk, the roof, when 
undermined supported, and galleries run to 
reach or follow the course of the vein or seam. 

3. Law: Mines belong to the owner in fee 
simple of the land, except gold and silver 
mines, which are the sovereign’s by virtue of 
the royal prerogative A tenant for life may 
work old mines on the iand he occupies, but 
not open new ones. If a man follows a lode 
from his own land under that of his neighbour, 
he commits a trespass. 


mining-companies, s. pl. The name 
given to the companies formed in Britain in 
1825 for working mines in Mexico and South 
America, many of which came to a disastrous 
end. Afterwards it was extended to all com- 
panies of a similar kind. 


min-ion (i as y) (1), s. & a. (Fr. mignon; 
Ttal. mignone, from M. H. Ger. minne; O. H. 
Ger. minna, minni =memory, remembrance, 
love.] 
A, As substantive: 
L Ordinary Language: 
*j, A darling, a favourite (in a good sense). 


“Immortall minions in their Maker's sight.” 
Stirling: Domes-day, Twelfth Houre. 


9, An unworthy favourite; a creature; a 
servile dependant. 


“The minion of Jeffreys was, as might have been 
expected, preferred by James.”"— Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. iv. 


*3. A favourite fancy, liking, or disposition. 


“The particular minion of his affections was world- 
liness."—South: Sermons, Vol. iii., ser. 6. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Print. : A size of type between nonpareil 
and brevier. 

This line is printed in Minion type. 

* 2. Ordn.: An old 4-pounder gun, about 
seven feet long. (Marlowe: 2 Tamburlaine, 
tii. 3.) 

*B, As adj. : Dainty, small, delicate, fine, 

m. 


“On his minion harpe full well playe he can,” 
Pleasaunte Puthwaie, &c., C. iiij. 


{J Minions of the moon: Highwaymen, foot- 
pads. (Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., i. 2.) 


min’-idn (i as y) (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


The siftings of ironstone after calcination at 
the iron furnaces. (Weale.) 


*min’-ion (i as y) (3), s. 
Red lead, vermilion, cinnabar. 
“ Let them paint their faces with minion and ceruse.” 
—Burton: Anat. of Meluncholy, p. 478. 
min-ion-étte’ (i as y),s. &a. [Eng. minion; 
dimin. suff. -ette.] 
A, As substantive: 
Print. : A small faney type. (American.) 
* B. As adj. : Delicate, effeminate. 
“ His minionette face."—Walpole: Letters, i. 205. 


[Lat. minium.] 


minion—ministering 


*qin’-idn-ing (ias y), s. (Eng. minion (1); 

-ing.] Kind treatment. 
“With sweet behaviour and soft minioning.” 
Marston. Malcontent, iv. 8. 
* min’-ion-ize (ias y), v.t. [Eng. minion(1) ; 
-ize.) To favour. 
“Whom .. . His grace did minionize.”—Davies : 
Holy Roode, p. 26. 


*min’-idn-like, *min/-idn-ly (i as y), 
adv. (Eng. minion (1); -like; -ly.] 
1, Like a minion. 
2, Daintily, finely, affectedly. 


“Hitherto will our sparkfull youth laugh at their 
great-grandfathers' English, who had more care to do 
Hey than to speak minionlike.”—Camden ; Remaines, 
‘0. 25, 


*min’-ion-ship (i as y), s. [Eng. minion 
(1); -ship.] The quality or state of being a 
minion. 

“The favourite Luines strengthneth himself more 
in his minionship.”—Howell: Letters, bk. i., § 1, let. i. 


min-i-6p’-tér-i, s. pl. [Mintoprervs.] 

© Zool.: A group of bats, of the Vespertilio- 
nine alliance, family Vespertilionide (q.v.). 
It contains two genera, Miniopterus and 
Natalus, characterized by the great elevation 
of the crown of the head above the face-line, 
and by the separation of the upper incisors 
from the canines and from each other. 


min-i-Op’-tér-iis, s. [Mod. Lat. from Gr. 
* uwvuds (minuos), assumed by grammarians as 
the root of piOw (minuthd) = to lessen, to 
curtail, and mrepdv (pteron) = a wing. ] 

Zool.: The typical genus of the group 
Miniopteri (q.v.). The crown of the head is 
abruptly raised from the face, the upper in- 
cisors in pairs, separated from the canines ; 
ears separate, the outer margin extending 
forward nearly to the mouth ; nostrils simple ; 
tail as long as the head and body, and entirely 
enclosed within the interfemoral membrane. 
It has a wide geographical range, through the 
Eastern Archipelago to Australia, westward 
through Burmah and Ceylon, to Madagascar, 
Africa, Asia Minor, and Southern Europe, as 
far north as Switzerland and Austria. Brown, 
grayish or black to reddish-gray or reddish- 
brown.  Miniopterus Schreibersii is Schreiber’s 
Bat, an inhabitant of caves; M. tristis is from 
the Philippine, M. australis from the Loyalty 
Islands, and M. blepotis is an eastern species. 


*min/-i-ots, a. ([Lat. miniwm = red-lead, 
vermilion.] Red. 


They hold the sea receiveth a red and minious 
tincture from springs, wells, and currents, that fall 
into it.”"—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vi., ch, ix. 


*min'-ish, * men-us-en, * myn-ysshe, 
v.t. [Fr. menwiser=to diminish, to extenuate, 
from Low Lat. * minutio, minuto = to reduce 
to fragments ; Lat. minutie = fragments, from 
minutus = small, minute; Ital. minwzzare.] 
To lessen, to diminish, to cut off, to reduce. 


“Ye shall not minish ought from your bricks of 
your daily task.”—Zzxodus vi. 19. 


*min’-ish-ment, s. [Eng. minish; -ment.] 
The act of diminishing; diminution, lessen- 
ing. 

““By him reputed as a minishment, and a withdrawal 
of Ee honor dewe to himself."—Sir 7. More: Workes, 
p. 145. 

* min-is-tél’-1o, s. 

minister. 


“What pitiful Ministellos, what pigmy Presbyters |!" 
—Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 194. 


y. ~ z ex 
min/-is-tér, * min-is-tre, * myn-ys-tre, 
s. [Fr. ministre, from Lat. ministrum, accus. 
of minister =a servant, from the same root 
as minor, minimus, minim; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. ministro.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, A servant, an attendant; one who acts 
under the orders and authority of another. 
“He closed the book, and he gave it again to the 
0. 


[MiInIsTER, s.] A petty 


minister, and sat down."—Luke iv. 20. 
2. A servant or messenger from God. 
“ Angels and ministers of grace, defend us.” 
hakesp, + Hamlet, i. 4. 
3. One who is employed to a certain end; 
an agent, a medium, an instrument. 
“Demons accurs'd, dire ministers of woe.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey xi. 76. 
4, Anything employed or used as a means 
to an end; amedium, a means, an instrument ; 
one who or that which supplies anything; a 
source. 


“Much conversant with Heaven, she often holds, 
With those fair ministers of light toman... . 
Sweet conference,” Cowper - Tusk, Vv. 806, 


5. One to whom is entrusted the adminis- 
tration or direction of affairs of state; one 
employed in the administration of a branch 
of the government. 

“Very different training was necessary to form @ 
great minister for foreign affairs."—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xi. 

6. A delegate, an ambassador, the repre- 
sentative of a sovereign at a foreign court. 

7. The pastor of a church, duly authorized 
or licensed to preach and administer the 
sacraments, 

II. Eccles. & Church Hist. (Pl.): Five assist- 
ants to the General of the Jesuits, elected by 
the general congregation, and empowered to 
represent to the head of the Order anything 
irregular which they may have observed in his 
government. 

| Ministers of the Sick: 

Eccles. & Church Hist.: A congregation of 
priests and lay-brothers, founded by St. 
Camillus of Lellis in 1586, and raised to the 
rank of a religious order in 1591 by Pope 
Gregory XIV. Their special work is the care 
of the sick in hospitals. The dress is that of 
secular priests, with a large brown cross on 
the soutane and on the cloak. (Addis & 
Arnold.) 


minister-general, s. 

Eccles. & Church Hist.: The title given to 
the head of the Order by the Franciscans and 
Capuchins. 


minister-provincial, s. 
Eccles. & Church Hist. : The head of a pro- 
vince among the Franciscans and Capuchins. 


min’-is-tér, * min-is-tre, * myn-is- 
tre, * myn-ys-tre, v.t. & 7. [O. Fr. min- 
istrer, from Lat. ministro, from minister = a 
servant, a minister; Sp. & Port. ministraz ; 
Ital. ministrare.] 
A. Transitive: ; 
1. To afford, to supply, to give, to present, 
to suggest. 


“Tf you three will but minister such assistancve.’’ 
Shakesp : Much Ado About Nothing, ii, L 


2. To perform, to execute, to render. 
* 3. To'administer, to direct. 


“One alone ministreth all things.”"—Chaucer: Boe- 
thius, bk. iii. ‘ 


4, To administer medicinally. 


“A poison which the friar subtly hath ministered.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iv. 8 


B. Intransitive: 


J. To perform the duties of a servant or 
attendant ; to perform service; to act as an 
attendant. 


‘And immediately she-arose and ministered unto 
them,”—ZLuke iv. 39. 


2. To perform the duties of a priest. 
“There they shall lay nee garments wherein they 


minister.” —£zekiel xiii. 1 

3. To supply things needful; to furnish or 
provide things necessary. 

4, To supply remedies. 

“Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased?” 
FEN af es Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. 
min-is-ter’-1-al, a. [Fr. ministériel, from 
ministre = a minister (q.v.); Sp. ministerial ; 
Ital. ministeriale.] 

1. Of or pertaining to‘ministering or the 
performance of services; attendant for ser- 
vice 5 acting at command. 

2. Pertaining to a minister of state , acting 
as a minister ; pertaining to executive offices, 
as distinct from judicial. 


“It was his part to direct and order well, but the 
part of others 5 erform th inist ) — 
Baker ; Charles I. (an. 1628). oS ieee 


* 3. Pertaining to ministers of the gospel ; 
sacerdotal; used in divine worship: as, min- 
isterial dress. 

4, Occupied by ministers of state. 


“Very solid and very brilliant talents distinguished 
the ministerial benches."—Burke: A 
New to the Ola Whigs. sspeein ed ble 


*5, Tending to promote, aid, or advance a 
result or end ; aiding, promoting, 
“Hnlight’ning spirits, and ministerial flames.” 
Prior: Solomon, ii. 642, 

Sr SNe ay 

min-is-tér’-i-al-ist, s. [Eng. ministerial; 
-ist.] In politics, a supporter of the ministry 
in office, 


min-is-tér’-i-al-ly, adv. (Eng. ministerial ; 
-ly.) In a ministerial manner or character. 
min/-is-tér-ing, pr. par. & a. [MrntstsR, 2.) 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, ce = 6; ey=a; an = Fea 
? = ° 


. 


B. As ailj.: Acting or serving as a subor- 
dinate agent; serving under superior autho- 
rity ; helping, tending. 

“Are they not all ministering spirits ?"—Hebd. 1. 14. 


* min-is-tér-y, s. (Ministry.] 
* min’ - is - tra - yy s. [Lat. ministratio= 


ministration (q.v Ministration. 


“min’-is-tral, a [Eng. minister; -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a minister; ministerial. 


* min’-is-trant, a. & s. (Lat. ministrans, pa. 
. of ministro = to serve, to minister (q.v.); 


tal. ministrante.] 
A. As adj. ; Performing the duties or part 
of an attendant or minister; ministering ; 
ecting under command ; attendant. 


“Swift flights of angels ministrant 
Array'd in glory on my — to attend.” 
MM 2 PLR, TH. 885. 


B. As sudst.: One who ministers; a ser- 
vant, a minister, 


* min-is-tra’-tion, * min-is-tra-ci-oun, 
* min-is-tra-cy-oun, * min-is-tra- 
‘cy-on, * myn-ys-tra-ci-oun, s._ [Lat. 
ministratio, from ministro = to minister (q.v.). } 

1, The act of performing services as a ser- 
vant or a subordinate agent, agency or inter- 
vention for aid or service. 

“TI think th i 
ministration pp Ee eg 4 —— 

2. Administration, rule. 

“If the ministration of death .... was glorious 
« .. + bow shall not the ministration of the Spirit be 
rather glorious,”"—2 Corinth iii. 7, 8. 

8. Service as a priest; ecclesiastical or 
sacerdotal service or function. 

“ As soon as the days of his ministration were accom- 
_ plished, he departed to his own house."—Luke i. 23. 

* min’-is-tra-tive, a. (Lat. ministratus, pa. 

r. of ministro= to minister (q.v.).] Afford- 

ng service, help, or assistance ; helping. 


* min’-is-tra-tor, s, [Lat. ministratus, pa. 
par. of ministro = to minister (q.v.).] An 
administrator. 

“The law and the minisfrators of {t.”"~North: 
Exeumen, p. T4. 


* min-is-tre, s. [MrvisTer, s.] 
* min-is-tre, v. [Minister, v.] 


* min’-is-tréss, s. [Eng. minister; -ess.] A 
female that ministers, 


“Thus was heauty sent from Heaven 
The lovely ménistress of truth and good.” 
Akenside : Pleasures of Imagination, bk. 1. 


min’-is-try, * min’ is-tér-¥, * myn-ys- 

ter-ie, s. [Lat. ministeriwm, from minister = 
a minister (q.v.); Fr. ministere ; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. ministerio.] 

*1, The act of ministering; service, attend- 
ance. 

“ To see kind hands attending day and night, 
With tender ministry, from place to place. 
Thomson ; Castle of Indolence, Mi. 73. 

*2. Instrumentality, means, mediumship, 

agency. 


“Resa ede erat teh: 
Wi me a 7 Diow. 
pi Parnell; The Hermit, 


*3, Administration, rule. 

“ Tf the mynystracioun ofdampnacioun was in glorie, 
ascii ta a pe 

4. Service in sacred things; ecclesiastical 
functions ; the office, duties, or fanctions of a 
minister of the Gospel. 

SO ient| Ba Ma eral oR oe in the —— 
macle congregation."—Numbers iv. 47. 

5. The officers of state who compose the 
executive government; the ministers of state 
collectively. 

“The first English ually formed ; 


possible to 7 ite isely when it bega: 
is it ible to say qu: 1 
fo exiat, But, on the whole, the date from which the 


med is 
fis day'of the meeting of the Parliament after the 


fener election ‘of ist '—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. 


v. 

6. The period during which the First Minis- 
ter of Great Britain holds office: as, The Act 
was passed during the Ministry of Pitt. 

*7, Business, employment, profession, oc- 
cupation. 

*ministry-ship, s. The office ef a 
minister; ministry. 


min’-i-um, s. (Lat. = vermilion.] 
1, Mineralogy : 
(1) The same as CrNNABAR (q.¥.). 


DOI, bd}; PSAt, JSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; 
ian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 


ministery—minor 
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@) A pulverulent mineral of a bright red 
colour. Hardness, 2 to 8; sp. gr. 4°6; lustre 
dull; streak, orange-yelow ; opaque. Compos. ; 
oxygen, 9°84; lead, 90°66 = 100, yielding the 
formula PbgO, Occurs mostly associated 
with galena. ‘known in Germany under the 
name of Mennige. 


2. Chem, : (LEAD-oxIDF]. 


min’-i-vér, * men-e-ver,'** men-y-ver, 
min-e-vere,. *min-i-vere, * 
ver, s. &a. [O. Fr. menuver, menwveir, me- 
nuveir, from menu (Lat. minutus) = small, 
and vair = fur.) 
A, As subst.: The Siberian squirrel, noted 
for its fine fur ; also the fur itself. 


“On his right and left those suffragans of Canter. 
bury who had taken the oaths were ranged in gorgeous 
Ss age = scarlet and miniver.”—Macaulay ; Hist. 

» eh. xiv, 


B. As adj. ; Made of the fur of the Siberian 
squirrel, 


min’-i-vét, s. [Etym. doubtfal.} 


Ornith, (Pl.): A name for the Cuckoo 
Shrikes. [Pericrocorus, SHRIKE.) 


minjac-tankawan, s. [Native name.] 
Chem. : A vegetable fat, obtained from the 
fruit ofa tree growing in Borneo and Sumatra. 


meant s. {Etym. doubtful; possibly 
Nort 


American Indian, or a corruption of 
Eng. minz.] 

Zool.: A popular name for several species 
of the genus Putorius (q.v.), which are found 
in the northern parts of both hemispheres, 
and are valuable as fur-producing animals. 
Putorius lutreola is the European, and P. vison 
the American Mink. The body is stouter than 
that of a stoat or weasel, and from fifteen to 


eighteen inches long. The colour varies from 
dull yellowish-brown to dark chocolate brown ; 
the i tip is usually white in the Euro- 
pean, dark the American 1 Ager The 
scent-glands are well-developed, and their 
secretion is only second in offensiveness to 
that of the skunk. It is aquatic in its habits, 
and feeds chiefly hi mes fish and amphi- 
ous animals, preying largely also on smaller 
mammals. In America the Mink is domesti- 
cated and trained as a ratcatcher. [Mrnx.] 


min’-né-sing-érs, s. pl. [Ger., from O. Ger. 
minne = love, retnembrance, and singer=a 
singer.] The German name for poets of the 
troubadour character, who devoted their 
talents to the production of love songs. They 
enjoyed a certain amount of popularity in the 


ades of society for more than two | 


higher & 

hundred years (1138-1347), when they fell out 
of popular estimation, were succeeded by 
the meistersingers (q.¥.). [TRoUBADOURS.] 


Min-né-s0’-tan, s. A native or resident 
of Minnesota, one of the northern United 


States. 
min-nié, s. [See def] An infantine word 
for mamma or mother. (Scotch.) 


“But my minnie said, I maun be sure to get twenty 
shillings.’"—Scott ; Antiquary, ch. xv. 


min’-now, min’-im, * men-awe, * men- 
ow, *men-oun, s. [A.S. myne, from min 
= small.) 
Ichthyology : 
1. Leuciscus phovinus, common ail over 
Europe. Dr. Giinther says that it grows to 
a length of seven inches in favourable lo- 
calities ; its average size in the British Isles 
is about three inches. It is generally found 


in the same streams with trout, preferring 
gravelly bottoms, and swimming in schools. 
The no of the head and the back are 
dusky olive, mottled, and lighter in colour on 
the sides ; belly white, rosy in summer, 
Whence it is sometimes called the Pink. 
Known also as the Minim. 


2. A popular name in America for the 
small fishes of many genera of Cyprinidae, 


mi-né, s. [Mina (2).] 


min’-6r, a. & 8. (Lat. = less, smaller; a word 
having no positive, but. serving as the com- 
parative of minimus.) [Muxrm. 

A, As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Less, smaller; used absolutely, in o 
sition to major. h a so 
2. Small ; of little, or comparatively littl 
importance ; petty, unimportant. id : 
*3. Under age ; in a state of pupillarity. 
ment aed ae the king was minor.’—Bacon: 

Il. Music : 

1. Intervals are said to be minor when they 
contain one semitone less than major. 

2. A scale is said to be in the minor mode 
when its third and sixth are minor. Formerly 
a minor scale was described as “with the 
lesser third.” 

B. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A person who is under age; one of either 
sex who is under a certain age, and therefore 
legally incapacitated for the performance of 
certain acts. 

2. A Minorite ; a Franciscan (q.v.). 

II. Technically : 

i. Logic: The minor term, or the minor 
premiss. 

2. Music: The minor key. 

3. Scots Law: A term used to express @ 
person above the age of pupillarity (twelve in 
females and fourteen in males) and under that 
of majority, of twenty-one. 


4, Roman Church (Pl.): [M1NoR-oRDERS]. 


¥ Flute minor: Klein flute, a small flute- 
stop on the organ, of 4 ft. or 2 ft. pitch. 


minor-axis, s. [Axis II., 1.] 


minor-canon, s. 

Ecclesiol. : An official of a cathedral or col 
legiate church in priest’s orders, ranking next 
to the prebendaries or canons. In the “old 
foundation” cathedrals, with the name of 
priest vicars, or vicars choral, they have been 
corporations, and have held their own pro- 
perty ; in the “new foundation” Cathedrals 
they have been and still are stipendaries of 
the chapters, their incomes in both cases 
varying from £150 to £300 a year. he re- 
cently-created cathedrals of St. Albans, Truro, 
Liverpool, and Neweastle-on-Tyne have no 
such officials. Southwell has one, the last 
renmant of the old collegiate foundation. 
Originally they were equal in number with 
the canons, and in the old foundations every 

rebendary had his own vicar, For more than 

wo centuries, however, they were in all, 
throughout England and Wales, about 152 in 
number, till the Cathedral Act (8 & 4 Vict., 
c. 118) reduced them still further to 117, 
Their duty is to chant the daily services, and 
to preach occasionally ; and as the precentor 
or suecentor is chosen from them, they must 
also have an adequate knowledge of cathedral 
music. The office is much sought after, not 
only for the connection with a cathedral, but 
as certain to lead to preferment. 


minor-chord, s. 

Music: A minor triad, or common chord, 
consisting of a note, its minor third, and per 
fect fifth. 


minor-key, s. 

Music: The minor mode of any seale. It is 
called a relative minor when it commences on 
the sixth degree of the corresponding relative 
major. A minor scale commencing on the 
same note as a major scale is called its tonic 
minor. There are three forms of the minor 
scale in use, 


minor-orders, s. pl. 


Roman Church: Orders beneath Holy Orders 
in dignity. They are four in number: acolyte, 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious =shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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exorcist, lector, and ostiarius. They are usu- 


ally conferred at the same time. 
minor-planet, s. 
Astron. : An asteroid (q.v.). 
minor-premiss, s. 
Logic: That which contains the minor term. 
minor-term, s. 
Logic: The subject of the conclusion of a 
categorical syllogism. 


[PLANET.) 


* min’-or-ate, v.t. [Lat. minoratus, pa. par. 
of minoro =to make less; minor = less ; Ital. 
minorare; Sp. minorar.) To make less, to 
lessen, to diminish. 

“‘ Distance minorates the object.” —Glanvill : Scepsis 
Scientijica, ch. viii. 

* min-or-a/-tion, s. [Mrnoratt.] The act 
of lessening or diminishing; diminution, de- 
crease. 


“We Hore the mercies of God will consider our 
degenerated integrity unto some minoration of our 
offences."—Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. i., cb. ti. 


‘® min’-or-a-tive, s. 
(See extract.) . 
“For a minorative or gentle potion he took four 
hundred pound weight of colophoniac scammony, — 
Urquhart: Rabelais, bk. ii., ch. xxxiii. 
* min’-or-éss, s. [Eng. minor ; -ess.] 
1, A female under age. 
2. A nun of the Order of St. Clare. 
CLARES.] 


(Eng. minorat(e) ; -tve.) 


[Poor 


smin’-or-ite, s. [Fr.] 
1, A Franciscan friar. [FRANCISCAN.] 
* 9. An inferior, a subordinate. 


“Some minorite among the clergy.’—Hacket: Life 
of Williams, ii, 202. 


amin-or’-i-ty, s. 
minus = less.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

*1, The quality or state of being less or 

smaller. 

“‘From this narrow time of gestation may ensue 
minority, or smallness in the exclusion.”—Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. vi. 

2. The smaller number out of a whole 

‘dlivided into two parts. 


“ That minori’y of the Scottish nation By, the aid of 
which the government had hitherto held the majority 
down,""—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


3. The state of being a minor or under 
age, and therefore legally incapacitated for 
sthe performance of certain acts, 

*4, A state of immaturity, 


“Tf there be evidence that it is not many ages since 
nature was in her minority, this may be taken for 
a good proof that she is not eternal.”—Burnet « Theory 
of the Earth, 


II. Law.: 

1. English Law: The period or interval 
‘before a person attains his or her majority or 
comes to full age, thatis, generally, to the age 
of twenty-one years. 

2. Scots Law : The interval or period between 
pupillarity and majority. [Mryor, B. IL. 3.] 


“* my-nor-ship, s. [Eng. minor ; -ship.] The 
state of being a minor; minority. 
‘Min’-6-taur, s. [Lat. Minotaurus.] 
Class, Mythol.: A monster having the head 


of a bull and the rest of the body human. 
He was killed by Theseus. 


(Fr. minorité, from Lat. 


“min’-our, * myn-our, s. [MrneER.] 


* mins’-ic-al, a. 
cate. 


“A woman of a minsical countenance."—Sidney : 
Wanstead Play, p. 619, 


~mins’-tér, * myns-ter, * myns-tere, 
“myns-tre, s. [A.S. mynster, from Lat. 
monasterium = a monastery; Ger. minster ; 
Dut. monster.] A monastery; the church of 
&@ monastery ; a cathedral church. The name 
is given to several cathedral churches in 
England, as York minster, Beverley minster, 
and also occurs in the name of several places 
where there were originally monasteries and 
minsters, as Westminster, Leominster, &c. 

“Some old minster’s venerable pile.” 
Wordsworth: Thanksgiving Ode, Jan. 18, 1816, 


~* min-stral-cie, s. [MINsTRELsY.] 


amin-strel, * min-stral, * min-is-tral, 
*myn-stral, s. (0. Fr. menestrel, menes- 
tral, from Low Lat. ministralis, ministerialis 
an artizan, a servant, a retainer, from Lat. 
ministerium = service; minister =a servant : 


[Eng. mince; -ical.] Deli- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, 


minorate—minuscule 


Port. menestrel, menistrel ; Sp. menestral, menes- 
tril.| A singer and performer on musical in- 
struments. Minstrels in the middle ages were 
a class of men who lived by the arts of poetry 
and music. The minstrels or jongleurs only 
recited or chanted poems, but did not write or 
invent them; or perhaps accompanied on some 
instrument the troubadour who sang his own 
compositions. It was not an unusual thing 
for a troubadour to have several minstrels or 
jongleurs in his service. The minstrels in 
later times formed a separate guild, uniting 
for the purposes of mutual protection and 
support. They became exceedingly popular 
in England ; their persons were sacred ; their 
profession alone was a sufficient passport, and 
they were on all occasions welcome guests 
at the houses of the rich. With the decline 
of chivalry, the profession of the minstrel 
also declined, and eventually sank so low that 
they are classed amongst vagabonds and 
beggars in statutes of the reign of Elizabeth. 
“ Wake ye from your sleep of death, 
Minstrels and bards of other days!” 
Scott: Bard's Incantation. 

{| Obvious compounds: minstrel-boy, min- 
strel-hire, minstrel-lay, minstrel-strain, min- 
strel-tale, &c. 


min‘-strel-sy, * min-stral-cie, * myn- 
strel-sy, s. [Eng. minstrel ; -sy.] 
1. The art, occupation, or profession of 
minstrels ; music and singing. 
“ When golden Midas judg'd their minstrelsy.” | 
Beaum., & Flet.: Faithful Shepherdess, iv. 1. 
2. Anumber or body of minstrels ; minstrels 
collectively. 
“ Ministering spirits, trained up in feast and song— 
Such bast thou arm'd, the minstrelsy of heaven.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 168. 
* 3. Musical instruments used by minstrels. 


“ For sorwe of which he brake his minstralcie, 
Both harp and lute, giterne, and sautrie.” 
Chaucer: QO. 7., 17,214. 
4, A body or collection of ballad poetry 
suitable for singing, as the minstrelsy of the 
Scottish border. 


mint (1), *mynt (2), * menet, s. [A.S8. mynet, 
mynyt, menet =a coin, from Lat. moneta = 
(1) a mint, (2) money, from Moneta, a surname 
of Juno, in whose temple at Rome money was 
coined; Moneta, lit. =the Warning One, from 
moneo =to warn: Dut. munt; Ger. miinze ; 
Dan. mynt= coin. Mint and money are thus 
doublets.] 

I, Literally: 

1, A place where money is coined by public 
authority. The principal mint of the United 
States is at Philadelphia. There are others at 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Carson City, and 
Denver. Only the first three are in active 
operation. The English mint is on Tower 
Hill, London. 

* 2. A place of privilege in Southwark, near 
the Queen’s prison, where persons took refuge 
from justice, under the pretence that it had 
formerly been a royal palace. (English.) 

II, Figuratively: 

1, A source of invention or fabrication. 


2. A great quantity, supply, or amount: as, 
a mint of money, a mint of trouble. 


J * Master of the Mint: A public official 
who formerly presided over the Mint. The 
office is now abolished, the Mint being under 
the direct authority of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. (English.) 


mint-mark, s. A mark put upon coins 
to identify the place of-coining. 


* mint-master, s.~ 
1. Lit. : One who manages the coinage; the 
Master of the Mint. : 


_* 2. Fig.: One who invents, forges, or fab- 
ricates. 


* mint-warden, s, 
MASTER (q.V.). 


mint (2), * mynt (2), * mynte, * minth, s. 
[A.S. minte, from Lat. menta, mentha, from Gr. 
Hév0a, wivOos (mentha, minthos) ; Ger. miinze.] 

Botany : 

1, Sing. : The genus Mentha (q.v.). 

2. Pl. A name for the order Menthacess, 

q Of British Menthas, Corn Mint is Mentha, 
arvensis; Flea Mint, M. Pulegiwm [PENNy- 
ROYAL]; the Horse or Brook Mint, M. syl- 
vestris ; the Marsh Whorled Mint, M. sativa ; 
the Round-leaved Mint, M. rotundifolia ; the 
Pepper Mint, M. piperita; the Water-capitate 
Mint, M. aquatica ; and the Bergamot Mint is 


The same as Mint- 


mint (1), vt. 


* mint (2), * mynt, v.71. 


mint’-ér, s. 


* min’-u-énd, s. 


min’-u-ét, * mén’-u-ét, s, 


mi-niis’-cu-la, s. 


mi-niis’-cule, a. & s. 


M. citrata, a variety of the sub-species M. 
hirsuta, and the species M. aquatica. | The 
Spear Mint or Garden Mint, M. viridis, is a 
denizen. The Cat Mint is Nepeta Cataria, 
also British. 

mint-julep, s. A drink made of spirits, 
sugar, eh posaed ice, with an infusion of 
mint. ‘ 

mint-sauce, s. Mint chopped up fine 
and mixed with vinegar and sugar, and used 
as a flavouring for lamb, 


mint-tree, s. 
Bot. : Prostanthera violacea (or lasianthos). 


[Mint (J), s.] 
1. Lit.: To coin, to stamp, as money. 


“* Had all the money in King Charles II. and King 
James II.'s time been minted fuse to this new 
proposal, this rais’d money would have been gone.”— 
Locke: Of the Lowering of Interest 


* 92. Fig.: To invent, to forge, to fabricate, 

to fashion, to produce. 

“Look into the title whereby they hold these new 
portions of the crown, and you will find them of such 
natures as may be easily minted.”—Bucon.: Henry VII. 

[A.S. myntan = to 
resolve, to propose, to intend.] 

1. To aim, to purpose, to intend, to en- 
deavour. 

2. To hint, to suggest, to insinuate. (Scotch.) 


mint’-age (age as 1g), s. [Eng. mint (1), 8., 


-age.) 
1, That which is minted, coined, or stamped. 
2. The duty or fee paid for minting oF 
coining. 
3. The act of coining. 


“ By this mintage they are something worth.” 
Donne: A Valediction of Weeping. 


Min-ta/-ka, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 


Astron.: A fixed star, § Orionis, the most 
westerly star in the belt of Orion. 


[Eng. mint (1), V.3 -er-] One 
who mints or coins; a coiner, 


“The minter must adde of other weight seventeen- 
pence halfpenny farthing, if the siluer be so pure,”"— 
Camden: Kemaines, p. 204. 


*minth, s, [Mun (2), 5.) 
* mint’-man, s. 


{Eng. mint (1), and man.) 
One who is engaged ina mint; a coiner. 

“Let such, as are to informe counsels out of their - 
rofessions (as lawyers, sea-men, mintmen, and the 
ike) be first heard before committees."—Bacon-: Es- 

says; Of Counsel. 


[Lat. minuendus, fut. part. 
of minuo = to lessen, to diminish.] ‘ 


Math, : The quantity from which another is 
to be subtracted. 


1 a (Fr. meniiet = 
small, pretty ; dimin. of menu (Lat. minutus)= 
small ; Ital. munuetio.] 

1, The name of a graceful dance said to 
have been invented in Poitou about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, and performed 
in $ or $time. It continued to be fashionable 
until the reign of George IIT. 

“Her authority was supreme in all matters of good 
breeding, from a duel to a minuet.”—Macaulay : Hist, 
Eng., ch. iii. 

2, A time or air suited for the dance so 
called, or composed to the same time. 


* min’-tm, s. [Minim.] 
min’-is, s.&a. [Lat., neut. sing. of minor= 


less.] 


_A. As subst. : Less. A term applied to the 
sign of subtraction — , which, when placed 
between two quantities signifies that the latter 
is to be subtracted or taken from the former ; 
thus, @ — b (read a minus b) means that d is to 
be subtracted from a. 

B. As adj.: A term applied to quantities 
which have the sign — , or minus, before them, 
ven —a, — 3b, &e, Also called negative quan- 

ies. 


(Lat. minusculus.] The 
Same as MINUSCULE, 8. (q.V.). 


[Lat. minuscuvus = 
very small, from minus = less.] 

* A, As adj.: Very small; minute; applied 
to letters so called. : i 


B. As subst.: A minute kind of letter or 
character used in the medizval MSS. 


“Written in more or less regular pointed mi 
cules."—H. Sweet : Old English Chariaren p. 423. mt 


marine; g6, pdt, 


cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, %, 08 =6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


* min’-u-tar- as x ‘ 
Consisting of 7 ae Ths, eh miptee.] 


“Gathering up the least crum of time, present 
the minutary ons thereof." —- Puller’: Worthioss 


minute (as a. & adv. mi-niite’, as s. min’- 
it), *mynute, a., adv. & s. [Lat. minutus 
= — Se Low Lat. minuta = a a 
portion, a mite of money), prop. . 0 
minuo= to lessen, to ma’ pe 8 sr nap the 
same root as minor, minus; A.S. min, &e. ; 
Ital. minudo; Sp. menudo ; Port. mindo; Fr. 
menu = small, minute; Ital. & Sp. minuto ; 
¥r. minute = a very small portion, a minute.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Very small; of a very small size or bulk ; 
diminutive. bad “ 


“We have also and means to see small and 
asa bodies ectly and distinctly."—Bacon: New 


2. Of very little consequence or importance ; 
petty : as, minate details. 

3. Characterized by attention to very small 
matters ; very precise and accurate; circum- 
stantial, detailed ; entering into the smallest 
details. (Said of things.) 

“[The] private instructions with which he furnished 


those persons could not be minute, but were hl] 
Judicious."—acaulay : Hist. Eng. ch. xvii. oe 


* 4. Attentive to the smallest details; pre- 
cise, particular, exact. (Said of persons.) 
“These minute Ugg se ane (since that is their true 
Dame) are a sort irates, who plunder all that come 
A — way. aNonetea® The Minute Philosopher, 
* B. As adv, : Minutely ; in great detail. 
“ Ah, muse! forbear to speak 
Minute the horrors that ensued.” 
Cowper : Death of Mrs. Throckmorton's Bulljinch. 
C, As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1. A minute portion of anything, as, for 
instance, of money ; a mite. : 


“But whanne a widewe was come, ache cast two 
mynutis, that is a warthing.~ Wyelife: Mark xii. 42. 


* 2. A thing of slight importance ; a trifle ; 


& petty detail. 

“ These are but in respect of the ruin pre- 

for the te aS e 
pga lb for living tem: —J/. Taylor ; Sermon on 

3. Specif., the sixtieth of an hour; 
sixty seconds; hence, loosely and in- 
delinitely for a very short period of time. 

4, (Pl.): A short sketch of an agreement, 
meeting, &c., taken in writing; notes to re- 
cord aud preserve the memory of anything. 

5, A memorandum ; an official note. 

IL Technically : 

1. Arch,: The sixtieth part of the lower 
diameter of the shaft of a column. 

2. Geog.: The sixtieth part of a degree. 

3. Geom. : The sixtieth part of a degree of a 
circle : it is denoted by the sign ’. 

minute-bell, s. A bell tolled regularly 
at intervals of one minute, usually to give 


notice of a death or a funeral. [Passino- 
BELL.) 
minute-book, s. A book in which the 
minutes of meetings are recorded. 
minute-glass, s. The sand-glass run- 
ning sixty seconds. 


minute-gun, s. A gan fired regularly at 
intervals of one minute from a ship at sea as 
a signal of distress. 

minute-nhand, s. The hand pointing to 
minutes.on the dial of a clock or watch, and 
traversing the circle in one hour. 


minute-jack, s. 

1. Horol.: A fanciful little figure which 
strikes the gong in some clocks at the pre- 
scribed times. 

*92. Fig. : One who changes his mind every 
minute ; a fickle person. - 

« ® mi: a. 

Cap-and-knee slaves, repo and 


inutes 
: Timon of Athens, iii. 6. 

minute-men, s. pl. Soldiers enlisted for 
service wherever required, and ready to start 
at a moment's notice. (American.) “wean 

“ ute-men, th to be ly a 

eine venion Walpole : Trotere iv. 2 

minute-tithes, s. pl. 

Law: Small tithes such as usually belong to 
8 vicar, as of wool, lambs, pigs, butter, cheese, 
honey, &c. (Wharton.) 


minute-tringa, s. 
Ornith. : Selby’s name for the Little Stint, 
Tringa minuta. 


boil, béy ; pdt, jowl; cat, ge 


-¢ian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; 


11, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 


minutary—mirabilite 


*minute-watch, s. A watch on which 
the ininutes are marked, 


minute-wheel, s. 


Horol.: One of the wheels placed between 
the pillar-plate of a watch and the dial. Also 
called a dial-wheel, 


* minute-while, s, A minute. 
“They walk'd about me every minute-while.” 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry VIL, 1. 4 
t minute (as mabe/-tthy v.t, (Minute, a.) To 
set down in a short sketch or note; to write 
minutes of; to make a note of, 


minutely, a. & adv. [Eng. minute, a.; -ly.] 
A. As adj. (as min’-it-ly) : Happening every 
minute ; constant, unceasing. 
ae themselves absolutely upon God's mi- 
gy providence for the sustaining of them."—Ham- 
mond : Works, 1. 472. 
B. As adverb: 

_1. In a minute manner; with close atten- 
tion to details; nicely, exactly ; with minute- 
ness. (Pron. mi-niite’-ly.) 

“He rather taxes Homer with painting them too 
minutely.”—Pope : Homer ; Odyssey. (Post.) 

* 2. Every minute; with little time inter- 
vening ; constantly. (Pron. min’-it-ly.) 


“ As if it were minutely proclaimed in thunder from 
heaven."—Hammond : Works, i. 471. 


mi-nute’-néss, s. [Eng. minute ; -ness.] 

1, The quality or state of being minute, 
or of very small size or bulk ; extreme small- 
ness, fineness, or slenderness ; insignificance, 
diminutiveness, 

2. Close attention to minutie or details; 
critical exactness ; precision. 


mi-nu’-ti-s (t as sh), s. pl. [Lat., from 
minutus = minute (q.v.).] Small, minor, or 
unimportant details or particulars. 

“The Omnipotent... 
From mere minuti@ can educe 
Events of a most important use.” 
Cowper : To Lady Austen. 

* mi-nw’-ti-ose (t as sh), a. [Minuriz.] 
Attending closely to minutiz or minor de- 
tails ; minute, precise, exact. 

“An expression like minutiose investigations.”— 
Fitz-Edward Hall; Modern English, p. 168. 


s. [Prob. a corrupt. of O. Dut. minne- 
ken = my love, or Eng. minion.] [MINNIKIN, 
Minion.) 

1, A pert girl, a wanton woman, a baggage, 
@ quean, a jade. 

“ Damn her, lewd minz/ O, damn her.” 
Shakeap.: Othello, tii. % 
*2, Ashe puppy, a lap-dog. 


“Little minzes or pupees."—Udal: Apophth. of 
Erasmus, p. 143. 


3. Aanink (q.v.). 
minx-otter, s. The mink (q.v.). 


* min’-y, a. [Eng. min(e), 8. ; -y.] 
1. Abounding with mines. 
2. Of the nature of a mine or hollow in the 


earth. 
“ The miny caverns, blezing on the day.” 


f 
TROON : Autumn, 799. 
min-y-a-di-nex, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. minyas, 
pons 4 “‘minyadis); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-~ine.) 

Zool. : A sub-family of Actinide. They do 
not fix themselves by their base, or foot, but 
by contracting it, form a hollow space, into 
which they take air, enabling them to float, 
which they do with their mouth and tentacles 
downward. 


min’-¥-as, s. (Lat. =a fabulous herb with 
magical properties.) 
Zool. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Minyadinse oP Minyas cerulew is found 
at the Cape of Good Hope, 


mi-6-ba-sil’-6-is, s. (Gr. pecwy (meidn) = 
less, and factAevs (basileus) = a king.) 
Paleont.: A genus of perissodactyle mam- 
mals, from the Miocene of North America. It 
is more or less synonymous with Bronto- 
therium. [BRONTOTHERID&.] 


mi-6-¢géne, * mei-6-géne, s. & a. [Gr. 
peiwy (mein) = less, and xatvds (kainos) = 
new, recent.) 

A, As substantive: 

Geology: A term introduced in 1835 by Sir 
Charles Lyell to designate the beds formerly 
called Middle Tertiary. The term Miocene 
denotes that only a minority of the shells 
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belong to recent species. [Etym.] He founded 
it on the Faluns of France, which, according 
to M, Deshayes, have seventeen per cent. of 
their shell species recent. Subsequent dis- 
covery has slightly modified the number, espe- 
cially as other beds than the Faluns have theiz 
own proportions of recent and fossil shells. 
Beyrich separated from it its lower ortion, 
and, combining this with the Upper a 
founded a new division, the Oligocene (q.v.) 
The representatives of the Miocene are the 
Faluns of Touraine, those of Bordeaux, the 
freshwater strata of Gers, the @ningen beds, 
and the Marine Molasse of Switzerland, the 
Vienna and Mayence basins, the beds of the 
Superga, near Turin, the Miocene of the West- 
ern Territories in the United States, the Marine 
Miocene of India, Egypt, the West Indies, 
and Australia. The strata of the Siwalik 
Hills in India, formerly deemed Miocene, 
are now considered to be older Pliocene. 
Marine Miocene strata are sparingly displayed 
in the Atlantic States, but in the western parts 
of the United States freshwater deposits be- 
longing to this geological age are abundant 
and widely distributed, and have yielded fos- 
sils of the most interesting character. They 
occupy the basis of great ancient lakes, which 
have gradually become silted up, and in 
which the remains of many animals were 
deposited by. streams or otherwise. The 
shells of the Miocene show a somewhat 
warmer climate than that of the same local- 
ities now. Of vertebrates there are in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, Dinotherium  gigan- 
tewm, Mastodon angustidens, Rhinoceros Sehleir- 
macheri, Machairodus cultridens, &c. Of 
quadrumana there are two genera, Pliopithe- 
cus, allied to the Gibbon, and Dryopitliecus, 
allied to the Gorilla, to the Chimpanzee, and 
to Man. Among the American mammals are 
Mesohippus, Miohippus, akin to the Horse, 
Percherus and Elotherium (Pigs), and Hyz- 
nodon (a Carnivore). Abundant plants and 
insect remains have been found at Giningem, 
many of the former resembling modern North 
American plants more than tae of Europe. 
Volcanic rocks of Miocene age exist in Ma- 
deira, the Azores, and Australia. (Lyell.) 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the strats 
described under A. 


“ Miocene strata of Italy."—Lyell: Student's Elem. 
of Geol. (1885), p. 193. 


mi-o-hip’-piis, s. [Pref. mio-, and Gr. imros 
(hippos) =a horse.] 

Paleont.: A genus of fossil Equide, from 
the Upper Miocene of the United States. The 
species are rather larger than a sheep. All 
the feet have three toes, nearly equal in size. 
As in Mesohippus the little finger is repre- 
sented by a splint-bone. 


mi-0-stém’-on-oils, a. [MErosTemonovus.] 
mir, s. [Russ.] 


Russia. 


A communal division in 


* t. fem. of mirus = wonderfal 


ir’-a, s. 

(supply stella = star). } 

Astron. : A fixed star, o Ceti, or Mira Ceti, 
situated in the neck of Cetus. It is variable 
or periodic, sometimes reaching the second 
magnitude and then again diminishing to the 
twelfth. Its periodic time is 331436 days, 
about two months of which it is invisible to 
the naked eye. Its variability was first 
discovered by Fabricius in 1576. 


*mi-rab’-Yl-ar-y, s. (Lat. mirabil(is); 
= wonderful; Eng. adj. suff. -ary.] One whe 
relates wonderful stories ; a work on wonders, 


“To give contentment to the appetite of curiousand 
vain will, as the manner of mirabilaries is to do.”"— 
Bacon; On Learning, bk, ii. 


mi-ritb’-i-lis, s. [Lat.= wonderful, from the 
handsome flowers.) 

Bot.: A genus of Nyctaginacer. The 
corolla is tubular; the fruit one nut-like seed, 
invested with the indurated tube of the 
corolla. Mirabilis Jalapa was once errone- 
ously supposed to be the true jalap plant. 
M. dichotoma, the Marvel of Peru, called m 
the West Indies the four o'clock flower, and 
M. longiflora are very drastic. M, suaveolens, 
a species having the flavour of anise, is given 
in Mexico against diarrhea and rheumatism. 


mi-r&p'-i-lite, s. (Lat. sal mirabile = a 
strange or wonderful salt, an expression said 
to have been used by Glauber, because of 
the unexpected result of an experiment with 
sulphuric acid and common salt. } 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist, ph=f 
-tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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Min. : A monoclinic mineral, rarely observed 
in crystals (except artificially), but usually in 
efflorescent crusts, Hardness, 1"5 to 2; sp. gr. 

‘ 3-481; lustre, vitreous; colour, white; taste, 
cool, feebly saline, and_ bitter. ) 
soda, 19°3 ; sulphuric acid, 24°8 ; water, 55°9= 
109. Oceurs abundantly at Carlsbad, Bohemia 
in the water of the hot springs, at the salt 
mines of Isch] and Hallstadt, Austria, and as 
efflorescences at several places in the United 
States. 


® mir’-a-ble, a. [0. Fr., from Lat. mirabilis 
=wonderful, from miror=to wonder, to ad- 
mire; Ital. mirabile.] Wonderful, admirable. 
“ Not Neoptolemus so mirable.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5. 
Mir'-ach, s. (Corrupt. Arab.] 
Astron.: A fixed star, B Andromedes, 


mir’-a-cle, s. [Fr., from Lat. miraculum = 
something, wonderful, from miror = to wonder 
at; mirus = wonderful ; O. Sp. miraclo ; Ital. 
miracolo.} 

1, A wonder, a wonderful thing ; anything 
which excites wonder, surprise, or astonish- 
ment; a marvel, 

“T have beheld the Ephesian’s miracle— 
Its columns strew the wilderness.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, 17, 153. 

*2. A miracle-play ; a,dramatic performance 
based on events in the life of Our Lord, or of 
the saints. 

3, An act or effect sensibly deviating .rom 
the known laws of nature, wrought or sup- 
posed to be wrought by the direct interposi- 
tion, aid, or permission of a supernatural 
being ; a supernatural event or act. 

“A miracle I take to be a sensible operation, which, 
being above the comprehension of the spectator, and 
in his opinion contrary to the established course of 
nature, is taken by men to be divine.”—Locke: A Dis- 
course of Miracles. 

GY The Controversy regarding miracles : 

Mental Phil., Theol., Church Hist., &c.: This 
was commenced by David Hume, who, in 1750, 
published, as the tenth section of his In- 
quiry Concerning Human Understanding, an 
essay headed, ‘*Of Miracles,” and asserted 
that :— 

“ A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature, and, 
asa firm and unalterable experience has established 
these laws, the proof against a miracle from the very 
nature of the fact is as entire as any argument from 
experience can possibly be imagined.” Again, ‘That 
no testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless 
the.testimony be of such a kind that its falsehood 
would be more miraculous than the fact which it 
endeavours to establish, and, even in that case, there 

@ mutual destruction of arguments, and the 
superior only gives us an assurance suitable to that 
degree of foree which remains after deducting the 
interior.” (Works (ed. 1809), pp. 120-126.) 

Many replies were given on the Christian 
ie to Hume’s argument, one of the most 
noted being A Dissertation on Miracles, by 
George Campbell, D.D., F.R.8., Principal of 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. His contention 
(Works (ed. 1840), i. 29-39), in which he was 
supported long afterwards by Archbishop 
Whately, was, that there was a want of pre- 
cision in Hume’s use of the word experience. 
Whately showed that the word may have 
three meanings: personal experience, which 
would not be important for Hume’s, purpose ; 
universal experience, regarding which it would 
be a petitio principit to assert that it was 
against the occurrence at any period of the 
world’s history of miracles; or something 
intermediate between the two, viz., the expe- 
rience of the generality, which is not enough 
establish Hume’s proposition. (Whately: 
Logie (Appendix I. viii.), Experience.) Some 
now hold the view that a miracle is not a vio- 
lation of the laws of nature, but the operation 
of a higher law overriding that of a lower, as 
what may be termed the law of life suspends 
the chemical action of the gastric juices on the 
stomach itself during life, leaving them free to 
act at death. 


*miracle-monger, s. An impostor who 
pretends to work miracles. 


“These Tplmiacle mona eats have alarmed the world 
round about them to a discernment of their tricks.”— 
South > Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 11. 


miracle-play, s. [Mrracts, s., 2.] 
*miracle-proof, a. Not to be per- 
suaded even by miracles, 


“He is miracle-proof, and beyond the reach of per- 
suasion ;and not like to be convinced till it is too'late,”” 
—South : Sermons, vol. ix., ser. 8, 


*mir’-a-cle, * myr-a-cle, v.t. [Mrractn, s.] 
To make into a miracle ; to render miraculous. 


“T'm not their father, yet who thi: 
Doth miracle itself, loved ioe eee te 


shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 2. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, 


Compos. :: 


mirable—mirror 


* mi-ric’-u-lize, v.t. [Eng. miracle; -ize.) 
To represent as a miracle; to attribute any 
event to supernatural intervention, 


mi-_réc’-u-loiis, a. [Fr. miraculeux; Sp. & 
Port. miraculoso ; Ital. miracoloso.] 

1, Of the nature of a miracle ; exhibiting, 
involving, or performed by a power more than 
natural; effected by the direct intervention 
or agency cf God. 

“ Again, there is nothing in the world, but what is 
indeed doubly miruculous."— Grew: Cosmo, Sacra, 
bk. iv., ch. v. 

2. Wonderful, marvellous, extraordinary, 
exceedingly surprising, almost incredible: as, 
a miraculous feat, a miraculous escape. 


miraculous-gifts, s. pl. [GrrT.] 


mi-rac’-u-lotis-ly, adv. [Eng. miraculous ; 
-ly-] 
1, By means of a miracle ; by power above 
that of nature. 
“Some cheats have pretended to cure diseases mé- 
raculously.”"—Porteus : Works, vol. ii., lect. 14. 
2. Ina miraculous manner or degree ; won- 
derfully, extraordinarily. 
“Muscle and nerve miraculously spun.” 
; Cowper: Retirement, 59. 
mi-ric’-u-loitis-néss, s. [Eng. miraculous ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being miracu- 
lous ; the state of being effected by miracle. 


“The miraculousness of such appearances will be no 
longer used as an argument against their possibility. 
—West; On the Resurrection, § 13., 


mir-a-dor’,s. [Sp., from mirar = to look.] 
A balcony ; a belvedere or gallery command- 
ing an extensive view. 

“Mean time your valiant son, who had before 
in’d fame, rode round to every mirador.” 
Dryden: 1 Conquest of Granada, i. 

mi-rage’ (ge as zh), s._ [Fr., from mirer = to 
look at, from Low Lat. miro= to behold, 
from Lat. miror = to wonder at.] An optical 
illusion by which images of distant objects 
are seen as if inverted, below the ground or 
raised in the atmosphere. The phenomenon 
is best observed in the Egyptian or other 
deserts, though occasionally seen elsewhere, 
and the inverted images so much resemble 
those made in water as to create the illusion 
that a lake is really near. The soldiers of 
Napoleon I., when in Egypt, were much 
tantalised by the mirage; and Monge, who 
accompanied. the expedition, was the first to 
explain the illusion. The layers of air in 
contact with the heated soil are rarefied and 
expanded more than those immediately above 
them; aray of light from an elevated object 
has to traverse strata of air less and less) re- 
fracting, and the angle of incidence con- 
tinually increases in amount till refraction 
gives place to internal reflection. According 
to the varying density of the several strata of 
air the mirage varies its character. In 1822, 
Captain Scoresby, sailing in the Polar regions, 
saw the miragé of a ship inverted in the air. 
He recognised it as his father’s vessel, the 
Fame, and found afterwards that she was at 
the time thirty miles off. The mirage is 
sometimes reflected sideways. By this means 
the French coast has at times been made.to 
appear in comparative proximity to our own. 
The mirage was known in ancient Jewish 
times ; itis mentioned in Isaiah xxxv. 7, ‘‘ And 
the parched ground ‘shall become a pool and 
the thirsty land (Heb. 1) (sharabh) = the 
mirage) springs of water.” The Fata Morgana, 
what sajlors call the ‘‘loemings,” the Flying, 
Dutchman, the Enchanted Island, Cape Fly- 
away, &¢., are all produced by the mirage. 


mir-bane, s. [Etym. doubtful] 
BENZOL.] 


mir-bél’-i-a, s. [Named after C. F. Brisseaw 
Mirbel, a botanical physiologist, director of 
the Jardin de Roi, at Paris,] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Mirbelieze (q.v.). 


mir-bél-i-€'-20, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. mirbeli(a) 
(q.v.).; Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ecw.] 


Bot.: A sub-tribe of papilionaceous plants 
tribe Podalyrice, tk , : 


mire (1), *myre, s._[Icel. myrr, myre=a bog, 
a swamp ; cogn. with Sw. myra =a bog; Dan. 
myr, myre; O. Dut. moer = mud, mire; O. H. 
Ger. mios, M. H. Ger. mies = moss, swamp.] 
Wet, clayey soil; mud, dirt. 


“Thy feet are sunk in the mire, and th ti : 
away back,”—Jeremiah xxxviii. ‘% aa atheaeiesn 


[Nirro- 


father; w6, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére:; pine, pit, sire, sir, m: 5, 
it é At, fall, father; wé, wét, . : . ; , arine ; 86 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6é, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, ctr, rile, fill’; try, S¥rian, es (ey : : i 


® 
mire-crow, s. The sea-crow, laughing: 
gull, or peewit-gull, Larus ridibundus. 


mire-drum, * mire -drombylle, 
*myre-drommylle, *myre-dromble 
8. The bittern, mies its note, and habit of 
frequenting miry places. S 


mire (1), v.t. & 4. [Mirg, s.J 
A. Transitive: 
1. To plunge, set, or stick fast in mire: as, 
A horse or cart is mired when it has sunk so 
deep in the mud that it cannot be moved. 
*92. To stain or soil with any foul matter. 
(Lit. & Fig.) 
“ s fla bathed i i 
ee 9 i re ant: Pristram ateooatiis 


*B. Inirans.: To sink in mud; to sink so 
deep as to be unable to move. 
“ Paint till a horse may mire upon your pape 
Shakesp. : Timon of Ativens, tv. 3 
{[A.S. mire; Da. myre; Teek 


*mire (2), 8 
miere=an ant.) An ant; & 


maur; Ger. 
pismire (q.v.). 


*mire (2), *myre,. v4. 
wonder. 
“He myred what course may be warelye taken.” 
Stanyhurst : Virgit; dineid iv. 292. 
Mir’-fack, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 
Astron. : A fixed star, a Persei. 


*mi-rif’ic, *mi-rif’-ic-al, a. (Lat. m&- 
rificus, from mirus = wonderful, and facio = 
to do.j] Performing or working wonders ; 
wonderful. 

“More numerous, wouder-working, and mirific."— 
Urquhart: Rabelais, dk. iii., ch. iv. 


*mi-rif’-i-cent,a. (Lat. mirus = wonderful, 
and jaciens, pr. par. of facio= to do, to make.]} 
Wonder-working ; causing wonder; wonderful. 


“Enchantment Agrippa defines to be nothing but 
the conveyance of a certain mirificent power into the 
thing enchanted."—H. More: Mystery of Iniquity, 
bk. i., ch. xviii.,,§. 3. 


mir’-i-néss, s. [Eng. miry; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being miry; dirtiness, 
muddiness. 


[Lat. miror.] To 


mi_ri’-quid-ite, s. [Named after the old 
Miriquidi Forest, Saxon Erzgebirge ; suff. *ite 
(Min.); Ger. miriquidit.] 

Min, : A rhombohedral mineral, oecurring 
in very minute crystals, and sometimes mas- 
sive. Colour of crystals, blackish-brown ; of 
massive varieties, yellowish to reddish-brown ; 
streak, ochre-yellow ; lustre, vitreous; brittle; 
hardness, 4:0. Contains. arsenic and. phos- 
phoric acids, sesquioxide of iron, protoxide of 
Jead, and water. Found at Schneeberg, Sax- 
ony, associated with various other minerals. 


mirk, mirk, *merke, *mirke, a. & s 
[As mure, mirce, myrce; Icel. myrkr; Dan. 
Sw. mork = murky (q.v.).] 
A. As adj.: Dark, murky, gloomy. 
J Pit-mirk: A corruption of pitch-mirk = 
as dark as pitch. 
“It's pit-mirk; but there's no an ill turn. on the 
road.""—Scott : Guy Mannering, xi. 
B. As subst. : Darkness, gloom. 


“A werreour that were wys, deseeyt suld euer drede, 
Well more on the nyght, than opon the day, 
In mirke withouten sight witheenmys ani affray.® 
Robert de Brunne, p, 176. 


*mirk’-i-néss, s. (Eng. mirky; -ness.y 
Darkness, gloominess, gloom. 


*mirk’-séme, *mirke’-some, a. [Eng. 
mirk; -some.J Dark, gloomy, darksome, 
murky. 


“Through mirkesome aire hir ready way she makes.” 

re rf F Spenser: FP. Q., I. v.28 
*mirk’-some-neéss, s. [Eng. mirksome 
-ness.| The quality or state of being, mirk- 

some ; gloominess, gloom, darkness. 
“Clearly comprehend all the darkest 

therein."—Mountague : Appeale to Coane comers 
mirk’-¥, *merk-ie, a. 


[Eng: mirk; 
Dark, gloomy, murky. 


y.\ 


“Upt: 
His nostril wide into ths ena 8 air,” 
4 es alton: P. L., x. 280. 
mir’-li-goes, s. pl. [Etym, doubtful.) Dizzi- 
ness, megrims in the head. 
““My head's sae dizzy wi’ irligoes.”— 
Old Moréality, ch. Savills atti ae 


*mir-oir, s. ({Mrrror.] 

mirror, *mir-oir, *mir-our, *mir- 
rour, *myr-our, *myr-oure, * 
ror, *myr-rour, s. (0. Fr. mireor (Fr. 


§ pot, 
=€;ey=a; qu=kw, 


méroir), from a Lat. *miratorium, from Low | mir’-za, s. 


Lat, miro = to behold; Lat. miror = to wonder 
at; Ital. miratore, miradore.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

‘1. Lit.: A looking-glass, a speculum; any 
pus or polished substance which forms 

mages by the reflection of the rays of light. 

Amongst the ancients, mirrors were made of 
various metals, as bronze, steel, silver, &c. 
Mirrors of polished metal are now called 
specula. (Sprcutum.] The date of the in- 
vention of glass mirrors is not certainly 
known. From the account of Pliny, it would 
seem that they had been formerly made at 
the celebrated glass-houses of Sidon. The 
method of coating with tinfoil was known 
as early as the sixteenth century, at Murano, 
where it was first practised. Mirrors are 
either plane, concave, or convex, Plane 
mirrors represent objects of their natural 
size; concave mirrors, or those having a 
hollow surface, collect the rays, reflecting 
them to a focus in front of the mirror, and 
consequently enlarge the image of the object ; 
convex imirrors disperse the rays, and there- 
fore diminish the size of the image of the 
object. 

2. Fig.: That on which we ought to fix our 
yes ; that which presents a true image or re- 
presentation; a pattern, an example, an ex- 
emplar, a model, 

“ Mtrror of faith, rever'd and mourn’d !" 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey iv. 229. 

IL. Arch. : A small oval ornament cut into 

separated by wreaths 


deep mouldings, and of 
flowers. 
mirror-script, s. Writing reversed, 


as if seen in a mirror; characteristic of one 
form of aphasia. . 

*mirror-— s. A stone which re 
flects as a oe papey of transparent stone 


mirror-writer, s, ‘One wiv writes 
mirror-script. 
mir -ror, v.t.. [Mrrror, 4.] 
1. Lit.: To furnish or provide with a 
or mirrors. 


2 Fig.: To reflect, as in a mirror. 


rt % *mirthe, *murthe, s. 
[A.S. myrgdh, myrdh, mirhkdh, mirigdh, 
allied te merg = merry. From a Celticsource; 
cf. Gael. mireadh= play, mirth, miread= 
mirth ; Ir. mireog; Gael. mireag =a frolic.) 
(Merry.] 
1. Merriment, jollity, gaiety, hilarity, social 
merriment. 
“ Go to now, I will prove thee with mértA, therefure 
enjoy pleasure.”—Zeccles. ii. 1. 
*2. A subject of merriment. 
x “TH use you formy mirth,” 
Shakesp. ° Julius Cesar, Lv. 3. 
*mirthe-less, a. [MirTHvess.] 


mirth’-fiil, a. [Eng. mirth; -ful().] 
a Full }of mirth; merry, gay, jovial, fes- 
_ tive. 


“ Whea round the mirthful board the harp Is borne.” 
West ; Olympic Odes Pes cde 1. 


2. Exciting or causing mirth or merriment. 
“The rest... 
FS ayaa trode a in course that fll the room 
Beaum, & Flet.: Maid's Tragedy, \. 1. 
gmirth’-fal-ly, didv. [Eng. mirthful; -ly.)_ In 
‘a mirthful manner ; therdlly, jovially, jollily ; 
in mirth or joke, 
mirth’-fiil-néss, s. (Eng. mirthful ; -ness.J 
The quality or state of being mirthful ; mirth, 
Saat mame festivity. 
* mirth’-léss, a. [Eng. mirth ; -less.] Devoid 
of mirth:or inerriment; joyless, cheerless, 


“Wibibeemeae er 
master plays. 
Drayton ; Shepherd! 


's Sirena. 
“mirth’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. mirthless ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being mirthless ; cheer- 
lessness, joylessness. 


ees ae *myr-le, a. [Eng. mire 
1); 8.5 °*4. 
1. Full of mud or mire; muddy; deep in 
mud, 
2. Consisting of mire or mud. 


° are stain'd like meadows, yet not dry, 
méiry slime left on them hy a floud. 
Shakesp: ; Titus Andronicus, 


iii. 1. 
3. Covered with mire or mud ; muddy. 


sb6il, boy ; pout, j6wl1 ; cat, gell, 


| * mis-ad-vise’, * mis-a-vise’, v.t. 


chorus, ghin, bengh; go, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion,-sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, 


.  Mmirror—misapprehend 


4) (Pers., from mi: from mir 
(emir) = prince, andzadeh = son.) The common 
title of honour in Persia, when it precedes the 
surname of an individual ; when it is appended 
to the name it is equivalent to prince. 


mis-, pref. [See def] A common prefix to 
English words, and having the force of wrong, 
defect, negation, failure, &, It has two 
origins :— 

1. English and Scandinavian = A.8, mis- ; 
Dut., Dan. & Icel. mis- ; Sw. miss-; Ger. miss- ; 
Goth. missa- : as in misdeed, mistake, 

2. French, from Latin; the proper old spell- 
ing was mes-, as in O. Fr, m f= mischief, 
from Lat. minus = less. 


* mis, vi. [Mrss, v.] 


* mis, adv. & s. [Miss, adv.) 
A, As adv. : Amiss, wrong, ill, 
B, As subst. : A wrong, 
“O rakel hond, to do so foule a mits," 

Chaucer; C. T., 17,228, 
mis-ic-cdp-ta’-tion, s, [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. acceptation (q.v.).] The act of taking or 
understanding in a wrong seuse, 


* mis- p’-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
acception (q.v.).] The same as Misaccerta- 
TION (q.¥.). 
“The apostle . . . contemning all impotent mis- 
, aeceptions calls them what he finds wees forwanl 
ition.” —Bp. Hall: Sermon preacht to the Lords, 

eb, 18, 1634. 

* mis-ac-compt, v.t. [Pref, mis-, and Eng. 
accompt (q.v.).] To miscalculate, to miscount, 
to misreckon, 

“ He thought he misaccompted had his day.” 
Chaucer. Troilus & Cressida, bk. v. 


* mis-a-chiéve'-mént, * mis-at-chiéve— 


é s._ | Pref. mis-, and Eng. achievement 
(q-¥.).] Wrong doing. 
“ Hope to swim in credit by such misatchievements.” 
+ Worthies, i. 209 


* mis-Act’, v.t. ref. mis-, and Eng. act 
(q.v.).] To act y. 


“The player that misacts an inferior part."—Adams; 
Works, i. 391. 


* mis-ad-jist’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
adjust (q.¥.).] To adjust, arrange, or dispose 
badly or wrongly ; to put out of adjustment. 


" ad-méas’-iire-mént ($ 2s zh), s. 
Pref. mis-, and Eng. adineasurement (q.v.).]] 
/rong Measuremen 

~ rough mere misadmeasurement of ita propin- 
quity.”"—£. A. Poe: Sphinx. 
mis-ad-vén’-ture, * mess-a-ven-ture, 
* mis-a-ven-ture, * mis-a-ven-toure, 
s. [O. Fr. mesaventure; Fr. misaventure, from 
O. Fr. mes- = Lat. minus, and aventure = ad- 
venture.) Mischance ; il luck; bad fortune; 
an unlucky chance or accident. 


“What misadventure is so early up, 
‘That calls our person from our morning's rest ?’ 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, v. 3. 
J Homicide by misadventure: Also called 
excusable homicide, is when a person, while 
doing a lawful act, without any intention of 


injury, unfortunately kills another. [Homi- 
CIDE. } 
* mis-ad-vén’-tured, a. (Eng. misadven- 


tur(e); -ed.) Unfortunate. 


“ A pair of starcrost lovers take their life ; 
Whose misadventur'd piteous overthrowa 
Do with their death bury their parent's strife.” 


Shakesp. : Romeo & Jutiet, (Prol.) 
* mis-ad-vén’-tu-roiis, a. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. adventurous (q.v.).} Unfortunate, un- 
lucky. 
“ The tidings of our misadventurous synod.” 
Taylor : Edwin the Fair, iv. 1. 
* mis-ad-vér’-tenge, s. (Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. advertence (q.V.).] Inadvertence, care- 
lessness ; heedlessness, 


“Once by misadvertence Merlin sat 
In his own chair.” Tennyson > Holy Grail. 


* mis-ad-vige’, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
advice (q.v.).J ll advice; bad advice or 
counsel. 


[Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. advise (q.v.).] To advise 
wrongly ; to give bad advice to. 
“Tf it be whan they hem misavise.” 
Chaucer: 0. T., 6,812. 
* mis-ad-vised’, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. ad- 
vised (q.V.).] Ill-advised, ill-direeted. 
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* mis-ad-vis'-6d-ly, adv. (Eng. misadwised ; 
-ly.) Inconsiderately ; not advisedly. 
Ped vad misadvisedly shewe forth the same.” 


* mis-af-féct’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. af- 
feet Gn To ae yeep ahaa 


“That peace which you have hitherto so perverse! 
misaffected,”"—Milton ct Remonst, Defence. 4 


* mis-af-féct’-éd, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
fected (q.v.).] Ill-affeeted, ill-disposed. 
“ ‘Though’ h — 
toni aniatomy of Blctantholy, petals eer 


* mis-af-fée'-tion, s. [Pref. mis-; and Eng 
affection (q.v.).] A wrong affection, liking, or 
disposition, 


“Earthly and groase with misaffections, it ushers the 
flesh of sinfull courves.”—p, Hall ; Character of San. 


* mis-af-firm’, vt, [{Pref. mis-,.and Eng. 
ajirm (q.v.).] . To affirm, assert, or declare 
wrongly or incorreetly. 


“The truth of what they themselves know tobe here 
misalirm'd.’—Milton: BE oklastes. (iret) 


* mis-al-16-ga/-tion, s. ref, mis-, and 
Eng. allegution (q.v.).| A false, erroneous, or 
incorrect allegation or statement. 


“T had objected to them, misallegations, misinter- 
pretasions, imisinferences."—B8p. Hall: Ans. to the 
‘indicution of Smectymnuus, (Pret,) 


*mis-al-lége’, * mis-al-lédge’, v.t. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. allege (q.v.).] To allege, state, 
or cite erroneously. 


“Those two misalledged authors."—Bp, Hall: Hon 
our of Married Clergy, § 10. 


mis-al-li-ange, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
alliance (q.v.).] Animproper alliance or asso- 
ciation ; specif., an improper alliance by mar- 
riage. (In the latter sense generally written 
in the French form mésalliance.) 


“The effect of which misalliance was to discover 
and expose the nakedness of the Gothic.”—Aurd > On 
Chivalry & Romance, let, 8 


t mis-al-lied’, a. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. al- 
lied (q.v.).] Improperly or wrongly allied or 
connected, 


“They are a méisallied and disparaged branch of the 
house of Nimrud."—urke ; Letter to a Noble Lord. 


* mis-al-16t-méEnt, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng, 
allotment (q.v.).] A wrong allotment. 


* mis-Aal-tér, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. alter 
(q.v.).] To alter or change for the worse. 


* “These are all which have so misaltered the litur- 
gy."—4Sp. Hall; Ans. to Vindic. of Smectymnuus, § 2 


mis’-an-thrope, s. (Gr. prodvOpwros (mis- 
«nthropos) = hating mankind : pcéw (mised) = 
to hate; ptcos (misos)= hate, and avOpwros 
(anthrépos)= aman.) A hater of mankind. 
“ Alas, poor dean ! his only scope 
Was to be held a misancthrope.” 
On the Death of Dr. Swift. 
mis-an-throp'-ic, mis-an-thrép’ic-al, 
a. Ls. misanthrop(e) ; -ic, -ical.] Hating 
mankind ; having a dislike to mankind, 


“What can be more gloomy and misanthropic#”— 
Observer, No, 150, 


mis-an’-thré-pist, s. (Eng. misanthrop(e) 3 
-ist.) A misanthrope. 
“Tie speaks in the character of a misanthropist."— 
Observer, No. 150. 


* mis-in’-thro-pize, v.t. [Eng. misan- 
throj(e); ~ize.) To render misanthropic. 


mis-in'-thré-py, s. (Gr. prcav@pwria (mis- 
anthrépia), from prrdvOpwros (misanthrdpos). } 
Hatred of or dislike to mankind. 


“ Misanthropy issues more from the morbid con- 
sciousness of self than from the sorrowful opinion 
formed of others."—Lewes » Hist. of Philosophy, 1. 67. 


mis-ap-pli-ca’-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. application (q.v.).] A Wrong applica- 
tion ; application to a wrong purpose, 


“We should ... perish, not for want, but for mis. 
application of the means of life."—South : Sermons, 
vol, xi, ser, 3. 


mis-ap-ply’, v.t._ [Pref. mis-, and Eng. apply 
(q.v.).] ‘lo apply wrongly; to apply to a 
wrong purpose. 

mis-ap-pré'-ci-ate (ci as shi), v.t. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. apprecictte (q.v.). | To appre- 
ciate imperfectly ; not to appreciate righily 
or fully. 


mis-Ap-pré-hénd’, v.t. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
apprehend (q.v.).] To understand wrongly ; 
to misunderstand ; to take in a wrong sense. 


“He protested that he had been misapprehended.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. x. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ing, 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, sc.= bei, del 
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mis-Ap-pré-hén’-sion, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. e aeconnon (q.v.)-] _A mistaking, a 
mistake ; wrong apprehension of a person's 
meaning ; misconception, misunderstanding. 

“ Patient sinners may want peace through mistakes 


and misapprehensions of God."—Stillingjieet - Works, 


vol. iii., ser. 3. 
* mis-3p-pré-hén-sive-ly, adv. _[Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. apprehensively (a.v.).] By mis- 
apprehension or mistake. 


mis-ap-pro’-pri-ate, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. appropriate (q.v.).] To appropriate 
wrongly or wrongfully ; to turn or put to a 
wrong purpose. 


mis-ap-pro-pri-a/-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. appropriation (q.v.).] The act of misap- 
propriating or turning to a wrong purpose. 


mis-ar-range’, v.t. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
arrange (q.v.).| To disarrange ; to put out of 
order or arrangement, 


mis-ar-range’-mént, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. arrangement (q.v.). | A wrong or disorderly 
arrangement ; want of order. 


* mis-ar-ray’,s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. array 
(q.v.).| Disorder, confusion. 
** Then uproar wild and misarray 
Marr'd the fair form of festal day.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, Vv. 27. 
* mis-a-scribe’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
ascribe (q.v.).] To ascribe falsely or wrongly. 


* mis-as-say’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
assay (q.v.).] To try wrongly or unsuccess- 
fully. 

= “Hast thou any sheep-cure misassaied 2” 
Browne: Willie & Old Wennock. 

* mis-as-sign’ (g silent), v.t. [Pref. mis-,and 
Eng. assign (q.v.).] To assign wrongly or er- 
roneously. 


* mis-at-ténd’, v.t. ([Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
attend (q.v.).] To disregard, to neglect. 
“ They shall recover the misattended words of Christ 
to the sincerity of their true sense.”—Milton : Doctrine 
of Divorce, bk. ii., ch. xxii 


* mis-a-vén'-ture, s. [MISADVENTURE.] 


*mis-a-vér’, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. aver 
(q.v.).] To assert wrongly. 
“Job hath misaverred.” 
Sylvester: Job Triumphant, iv. 215, 


* mis-a-vise’, v.t. [MisapvisE] 


* mis-bear’, * mis-bere, v.t. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. bear, v. (q.v.).] To bear or behave 
wrongly or improperly ; to 1nisbehave, 


“Ye have misborn you, and trespassed unto me.”— 
Chaucer: Tale of Melibeus, 


mis-bé-come’, v.f. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 

become (q.v.).] Not to become; not to suit; 
to suit or become ill. 

“Provided only that it were such drudgery as did 


not mis an honest man.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xiv. 


mis-bé-com’-ing, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
becoming (q.v.).] Not becoming ; unbecom- 
ing, improper, indecorous. 
“Stir the constant mood of her calm eee 


And put them into misbecoming plight. 
Milton: Comus, 372. 
a Vey ora A 
mis-bé-com’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. misbecor- 
ing; -ly.}) In amisbecoming manner ; not be- 
comingly. 
“Those darker humours that 
Stick misbecomingly on others.” 
Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 2, 


* mis-bé-cém’-ing-néss, s. (Eng. misbe- 
coming ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
misbecoming ; unbecomingness. 


“These mere moral failings, whose unfitness or mis- 
Becomingness makesall the guilt.”—Boyle - Works, vi. 24. 


¥ mis-bede, v.t. & i. [A.S. misbeddan.] 
A. Trans. : To wrong by word or deed ; to 
injure, to insult. 
“Or who hath you misboden or offended? 
Do tell me if that it may be amended.” 
Chaucer. CO. 7., 911. 
B. [nirans.: To act wrongly or insultingly 
4Whan Lowys herd that sawe, that Robert was so dede, 
Ageyn right & lawe, tille Henry he misbede.” 
Robert of Brunne, p. 104, 
¥ aan 5, f 
* mis-bé-fall’, v.i. |Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
befall (q.v.).] To turn out badly or unfortu- 
nately. 
“For elles but a man do so 
Him iaie full ofte misbefall.” 


= SOS a Gower: 0. A., i, 
mis-bé-fit’-ting, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
befitting (q.v.).] 


/ Q Hl befitting ; unbecoming, 
misbecoming, ; 


misapprehension—miscellanarian 


* mis-bé-gét’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. beget 
(q.v.).] ‘To beget wrongly. 


mis-bé-gdt’-ten, * mis-bé-got’/, a. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. begot, begotten @.v.).] Begot- 
ten wrongly or unlawfully ; of a bad origin. 
“Which, indeed, 


Is valour misbegot.” Shakesp. : Timon, iii. 5. 


mis-bé-have’, v.. & t. 
behave (q.V-).] 
A. Intrans. : To behave ill or improperly. 
B. Trans. : To behave or conduct ill. (Fol- 
lowed by a reflexive pronoun.) 


“Tf anie one doo offende or misbehaue himselfe, he is 
to be corrected and punished,”—Hooker : Supplie of the 
Trish Chronicles (an. 1568). 


mis-bé-haved’, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
behaved (q.v.).| Behaving ill or improperly ; 
ill-conducted, ill-bred; guilty of misbeha- 
viour. 


“Like a misbehaved and sullen wench % 
Thou pout’st upon thy fortune and thy love.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iii. 8. 


[Pref. mis-, and Erg. 


mis-bé-ha/-viour (i as y), s. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. behaviour (q.v.).| Bad behaviour ; 
ill-conduct, misconduct, 


“The cause of this misbehaviour and unworthy de- 
portment was their not understanding the designs of 
mercy.”’—South : Sermons, vol. ix., ser. 4. 


mis-bé-hold’-en, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
beholden(q.v.).] Offensive, unkind. (Prov.) 


mis-bé-lief’, * mis-be-leefe, * mis-be- 
lieve, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. belief (q.v.).] 
False or erroneous belief; unbelief; false re- 
ligion, 

mis-bé-liéve’, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. be- 
lieve (q.v.).] To believe falsely or erroneously. 

“[She] chyde at him that made her misbelieve.” 
Spenser. F. &., 1V. xii. 26. 

* mis-bé-liéved’, * mys-by-lyved, a. 
(Eng. misbelief; -ed.] Holding a false or er- 
roneous belief or faith ; unbelieving. 

“ And wythout peryl sykerore, then to byleue there 
Among mysbylywede men.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 239, 
mis-bé-liev-ér, s. (Eng. misbeliev(e); -er.] 
One who believes wrongly ; one who holds a 
false religion. 


“Men have been so curious to signifie méisbelievers.” 
—Bp. Taylor ; Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 22. 


mis-bé-liev-ing, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 

believing (q.v.).] Believing wrongly or falsely ; 

holding a false faith ; unbelieving. 

“‘Menials to their misbelieving foes.” 
Scott: Don Koderick, xxiii. 

* mis-bé-seem’, v.t.  [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
beseem (q.v.).] Tomisbecome; to suit ill; not 
to befit or beseem. 


“Too much misbeseeming a generous nature.”—Ra- 
leigh: Hist. World, bk. iii., ch. lii., § 4 


* mis-bé-seem’-ing, a. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. beseeming (q.v.).] Misbecoming, unbe- 
coming, unfit, improper. 


“Neither in discoursing thus do we lay any misbe- 
seeming imputation upon God.” — Barrow: Sermons, 
vol, ii., ser. 15. 


* mis-bé-stow’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
bestow (q.v.).] To bestow improperly or 
wrongly ; to misapply. 


“To take the misbestowed wealth which they were 
cheated of from those our prelates.”—Milton : Animad. 
upon the Remonstrants' Defence. 


* mis-birth, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. birth 
(q.v.).] An abortion. 
“ Ascandalous misbirth.of nature.”"—Carlyle: Letters 
& Speeches of Cromweli, iii. 232. 
* mis-bod-en, pa. par. [MisBEDE.] 


* mis-born’, * mis-bore, a. _[Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. born (q.v.). | Born to evil, 
“A poore childe, and in the name 
Of thil ke, whiche is so misbure, 
We toke.” Gower: 0. A., li. 
* mis-borne’,a. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. borne 
(q.v.).] Misbehaved. 


mis-cal'-cu-late, v.t. & i. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. caleulute (q.v.).] 
A. Trans. : To calculate wrongly ; to reckon 
wrong ; to make a wrong calculation or guess 
regarding. 


“After all the care I have taken, there may be, in 
such a multitude of passages, several misquoted... 
and miscaleulated.”—Arbuthnot : On Coins. 


B. Intrans. : To calculate or reckon wrongly. 
mis-cal-cu-la'-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and 


Eng. calculation (q.v.).] An erroneous cal- 
culation, reckoning, or guessing. 
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mis-cAll, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. call 

(a.v-).] 
1. To call by a wrong name; to name 
wrongly or improperly. 
“That great sea miscalled the Pacific."—Darwine 
Voyage Round the World, ch. xviii. 
* 2, To give a bad name or character to ; to 
defame. 
3. To abuse. 
“« Whom she with leasings lewdly did miscall.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. viii. 24, 

* mis-cape’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. scape, 
for escape (q.v.).] To escape through inad- 
vertence. 

“Thoughtes miscaped me in my lyfe.”—Fiskers 
Sermons, i. 359. 


mis-car’-riage, s. 
carriage (q.v.). ] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. An unfortunate issue or result of an 
undertaking ; failure, non-success. 


“The delays and miscarriages which had been all 
but fatal.”"—Macaulay - Hist. Ling., ch. xii. 


2. Ill-success, bad fortune, misfortune, 

8. Ill-conduct ; evil or improper behaviour 
misbehaviour. 

“Reflecting on our past miscarriages, and inquiring 

into their causes.”—Porteus: Sermons, vol. ii. ser. 4. 

II. Med.: The act of bringing forth before 
the time; spec., the expulsion of the foetus 
from the uterus within six months after con- 
ception. [ABORTION.] 


[Pref. mis-, and Eng. 


* mis-car’-riage-a-ble, a. [Eng. miscare 
riage; -able.] Liable to miscarry. 
“Why should we be more miscarriageable by s ich 


possibilities or hopes than others.”—Bp. Hall: 4 kore 
Answer. 


mis-car’-ry, * mis-car-i-en, * mys- 
car-ye, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. cu:ry 
(q.v.).] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. To be carried to the wrong place; to fail 
to reach its destination. 


“A letter which hath accidentally miscarried.”— 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 2. 


2. To be driven or forced to the wrong place. 


“My ships have all miscarried.”—Shakesp.: Mere 
chant of Venice, iii. 2. 


* 3. To fail; not to succeed; to be unsuce 
cessful. (Said of persons.) 
“* Up once again; put spirit in the French 3) 
If they miscarry, we miscarry too.” 
m Shakesp. : King John, v. 4 
4, To fail of the intended effect or results 
not to succeed ; to prove unsuccessful. (Said 


of things.) 
“ For what miscarries 
Shall be the ge neral's fault, though he perform 
To th’ utmost,” Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 1. 
II. Med.: To bring fortn before the time 3 
to expel the foetus within six monthsafter con- 
ception. 


* mis-cast’, v.t. 

(a.v.).] 
Hi) To turn or cast wrongly. (Gower: C. 4., 
iii. 

2. To cast up or calculate wrongly ; to mis- 
reckon. 

“The number is somewhat miscast by Polybius.”— 

Raleigh: Hist. World, bk. Ves ch, ii., § 8 


* mis-cast’, s. [Miscast, v.] An erroneous 
reckoning or calculation, 


[Pref. mis-, and Eng. cast 


* mis-cas'-u-al-ty, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
casualty (q.v-).] An incident which turns 
out unluckily or unfortunately. 

“Miscarriages of children, méscaswalties, unquiet 
nesse.”"—Bp. Hall: Character of Man. 

* mis-caith’-0-lic, * mis-cath-o-like, a. 
[ Pref. mis-, and Eng. catholic (q.v.).] Hetero- 


dox. (Bp. Hall: Honour of Married Clergy, 
bk. iii., § 3.) 


mis-cee, s. [Mrsst.] 

* mis-gé-gén-a/-tion, mis-¢8-gén-i’- 
tion, s. [Lat. misceo = to mix, and genus = 
arace.] A mingling or amalgamation of races. 

“A type produced by a fusion of different races pro- 
duced after a period of miscegenition and climacteric 
(2 climatic) influences.”"—Cooper: Monumental Hist. of 
Legypt, p. 11. : 

* mis-cél-la_nar’-i-an, a. & s. (Eng. mis- 
cellan(y); -arian.] 

A. Asadj. : Of or belonging to miscellanies ; 
miscellaneous, 


B. As subst.: A writer of miscellanies. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 02 


=@; ey=a; qu=kw. 


° et Sacha » & [A corrupt of mestlin or 
mi: -] Amixture of two or more sorts of 
grain ; mestlin, f 

“Tt is Hhought to be of use to make some miscellane 


in corn ; as ou sow a few beans with wh 
wheat will be the betten" Bacon, Nae Hut” 


mis gpl-la-né-o, s. pl. [Lat. neut. pl. of 

_ miscellaneus = miscellaneous (q.v.).] A col- 
lection of miscellaneous matters of any kind ; 
‘a collection of miscellaneous literary com- 
positions ; miscellanies, 


mis-cel-la’-né-2, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Lat. 
miscellaneus = mixed, miscellaneous. } 
Bot.: A temporary order established by 
Linneus for those genera which he could not 
properly classify. 


mis-cel-la'-né-oiis, a. [Lat. miscellaneus, 

from miscellus = mixed, from misceo = to mix.] 

1. Mixed, mingled; consisting. of several 
kinds ; diversified. 7 


“The miscellaneous matter I propose to give in 
these sheets.”—Odserver, No. 1. a 


2. Producing things of various kinds. 
“An elegant and miscellaneous writer."—Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. 1, ch. viii. 
mis-¢el-la’-né-otis-ly, ady. [Eng. mis- 
cellaneous ; -ly.]) Ina miscellaneous manner ; 
promiscuously ; with variety. 


mis-cél-la-né-olis-néss, s. [Eng. mis- 
cellaneous ; -ness.} The quality or state of 
being miscellaneous ; variety, diversity. 


* mis-gél’-lan-ist, s. [Eng. miscellany); 
-ist.] A writer of miscellanies ; a miscellan- 


/-lan-y, s. & a. [Fr. miscellanée, mis- 
cellanées, m Lat. miscellanea, neut. pl. of 
miscellaneus = miscellaneous (q.v.).] 

A, As substantive : 

1. A mixture or mass composed of various 
things. 

2. Specif.: A book or ¢@ containing 
a number of compositions on miscellaneous 
subjects ; a collection of various kinds of 
treatises, essays, &c. 


“3 Carew, Sedley, and a hundred more, 
e twinkling stars the miscellanies o'er. 
Pope: Satires, v. 110. 


*B. As adj.: Miscellaneous, various, di- 


verse. 

“jpisoelinay madame, .° A female 
dealer in miscellaneous articles, as of female 
attire, ornaments, &c. 


“As a miscellany-madame, I would invent new 
tyres."—Ben Jonson ; Cynthia's Revels, iy. 1. 


* mis-gén-sure (s as sh), v.t. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. censure (q.v.).] To misjudge. 

“If we miscensure your actions."—Daniel: Hist. 
Eng., p. 101. 

* mis-gén’-tre (tre as tér), v.t. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. centre a To centre or concen- 
trate on a wrong object; to direct or fix 
wrongly. 

“They had misplaced, miscentred their hopes.”— 
Donne : Devotion, p. 134. 


* mis-chal— s. [Pref, mis-, and Eng. 
challenge (q.v.).] A false challenge. 
“ The meede of thy Te fa 
mis-ghange’, * mes-chance, * mis- 
: chaunc £0. Fr. meschance.] That which 
chances ill; ill-luck, misfortune, mishap, 


misadventure, disaster. ox 
“ urself your cabi the mis- 
baat of the re a eenpei L1. “4 
, *mis-chaunce, v.i. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. chance (q.v.).] To happen or 


turn out wrongly or unfortunately. 
an ner Tae 
* hange'-fil, a, [Eng. mischamce ; -ful.] 
Unlucky. 


oe a. (Eng. mischanc(e); -y.] 
Unlucky. “9 


“If ever I should be so mischancy.”—Reade: Clois- 

ter & Hearth, ch. xix. 

* mis-char-ac-tér-ize, v.t. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. characterize (y.v.).] _To characterize 
wrongly or erroneously ; to give or attribute 
a false or erroneous character to. 


mis-charge’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
charge (q.v.).) To charge wrongly ; to make 


“poll, béy ; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, ra -cious, 


miscellane—misconceived 


a mistake in charging: as, To mischarge an 
account, 


mis-charge’, s. [Miscnaror, v.] A mistake 
in charging; a wrong or erroneous charge ; 
as, To make a mischarge in an account. 


* mis-chefe, s. [Miscuter.] 


* mis-chév-a-ble, a, [Miscnrer.] 
1, Unfortunate, 
2. Mischievous, hurtful. 


mis’-chief, * mes-chief, * mis-chefe, 
*mis-cheve, * mis-chiefe, s. [0. Fr. 
meschief, from mes (Lat. minus), and chef (Lat. 
caput) =a head ; cf. Sp. & Port. menoscato, from 
menos = Lat. minus, and cato = Lat. caput.) 
1, Harm, hurt, injury, damage, whether 
intentional or unintentional, 
eidtiiene kings’ hearts shall be to do mis- 
2. Misfortune, calamity, mishap. 


“I will heap mischie/s u; them ; I will spend min 
arrows upon hem."—Deud xxxil. 23. a 7 


& That which causes harm, hurt, injury, or 
evil. 

4, A source of trouble, vexation, or annoy- 
ance ; a vexatious or annoying affair or matter, 

5. The room| of harm ; the causing of annoy- 
ance or slight injury ; wrong doing: as, He is 
always in mischief. 

*6, A worker of mischief; a mischief-maker. 

q To y the mischief: To cause great 
damage, pr or injury. x 

“ These move slowly through the 


to pi oy tne os + i ten 
p sand ocking down se sary 
guage.”—Morning Feb. 5, 1885. 
mischief-maker, s. One who makes 
mischief; specif., one who stirs up ill-will, ill- 
feeling, or quarrels, 

“ Her resentment was studiously kept alive by mis- 
chief-makers of no common extactte.” == Maooutny 2 
Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

mischief- a, Making mischief; 
specif., stirring up ill-will, ill-feelings, or 
quarrels. 


* mischief, * mes-cheve, *mis-chieve, 
v.t, [Miscurer, s.] To cause mischief to; to 
hurt, to harm, to injure, to annoy. 

“ Grant, I may ever love, and rather woo 
Those that would mischief me, than those that do.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 

* mis’-ghief-ful, a. [Eng. mischief; -ful.] 
Mischievous, 

“For misch matters there wasn't a more in- 
genious lad in the school."—Foote : The Nabob, iii. 
mis’-ghiev-oiis, *mis-cheev-ous, *mis- 
chev-ous, a. [Eng. mischief; -ous. For- 
merly pronounced mis-chiév'-ous, a pronuncia- 
tion which, as well as mis-chiév’-t-ots, still 

lingers among the uneducated.) 
1. Hurtful, harmful; causing harm, hurt, 
or injury ; noxious, pernicious. 


“ The deplored and mischievous effect.” 
Cowper : Task, \y. 616. 


2. Having the power to do harm, hurt, or 
injury. 

“But he was .. . so mischievous an enemy, that he 

was frequently courted.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. iv. 


3. Inclined to mischief; fond of mischief: 
as, He is a very mischievous boy. 


mis'-chiev-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. mischievous ; 
~ne38.) 
1. Ina mischievous manner; so as to cause 
mischief, hurt, or injury ; hurtfully. 


“Too often and mischievously mistaken for it.”— 
South : Sermons, vol. ili., ser. 4. 


2. With intent to do mischief, hurt, or in- 
_ jury: as, He did it mischievously. 


mis'-chiev-otis-néss, * mis-chev-ous- 
nesse, s. [Eng. mischievous ; ~ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being mischievous ; 
hurtfulness, harmfulness, 


“The mischievousness, . . « tie impudence, the false- 
hood, and the confirmed obstinacy found in an aged, 
long-practised sinner.”’—South. Sermons, 


2, Disposition to do mischief, harm, or injury. 


misch’-na, s. [MisHna.] 
mis-chodse’, v.t. & i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
choose (q.V-). ] 
+ A. Trans. : To choose wrongly ; to make 
a wrong choice in. 
“We mischoose the daie,”—Stowe > Elizabeth (an. 1596), 
* B, Intrans. : To make a wrong choice. 


camp, their centri- 
, blowing everything 
them off 100 
of bad lan- 
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* mis-chris’-ten (¢ silent), v.t. [Pref. mts, 
and Eng. ten (q.v.).] To christen wrongly 
or imperfectly. 


* mis-ci-bil-i_ty, s. [Fr. miscibilité, from 
miscible = miscible (av.).] The quality or state 
of being miscible ; capability of being mixed. 


* mis’-¢i-ble, «a. (Fr., from Lat. misceo = to 
mix; Sp. miscible; Ital. miscibile.] Capable 
of being mixed or united by mixture, 


* mis-¢i-ta’-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
citation (q.v.).] A false or erroneous citation ; 
misquotation. 

BN nay i misoltantion is this !"— Bp. Hall; Oontem- 

*mis-gite’, v.!. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. cite 
(q.v.). To cite or quote falsely or erro- 
neously ; to misquote. 


“Tf Satan have miscited the Paalms."—Bp. Ball: 
Honour of Married Clergy, bk. i., ser. 1, a 


* mis-cla s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. claim 
(q-v.).] A false or mistaken claim. 


4 mis-odg-ni-sgnt (or g silent), a. (Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. cognizant (q.v.).| Not cogni- 
zant; ignorant of ; unacquainted with. 


* mis-cOg-nize’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
cognize (q.v.).] To misunderstand, 

“ The good never intervert, nor miscognize the favour 
and benefit which they have received."—P. Holland : 
Plutarch, p. 893, 

* mis-col-léct’, vt. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
collect (q.v.). ] ®o collect wrongly. 


* mis-c6él-léc’-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
collection (q.v.).] A wrong, faulty, or im- 
perfect collection or gathering. 

“I find both a miscollection and a wrong charge.”"— 
Bp. Hall; Apol. aguinst Brownists, 

* mis-cdl-l6-ca/-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and 

Eng. collocation (q.v.).] Wrong collocation. 


* mis-col’-our, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
colowr, v. (q.v.).] To give a wrong colour or 
meaning to. 

* mis-cdm’-fort, * mys-com-forte, s. 
{Pref. mis-, and Eng. comfort (q.v.).| Dis- 
comfort, disheartening. 

“To heavy for myscomforte of my chere.” 
Chaucer ; Testament of Love, bk. L 

* mis-com’-fort, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 

comfort (q.v.).] ‘To cause discomfort to. 


* mis-cOm-mit’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
commit (q.v.).] To do amiss, 


* mis-cOm-plain’, v.i. [Pref. mis- and Eng. 
complain (q.v.). ] fo complain wrongly. 
“Voyd of knowledge yet, yet miscomplain.” 
Sylvester : Job Triumphant, iv, 256. 
* mis-cOm-pré-hénd’, vt. [Pref. mis- 
and Eng. comprehend (q.v.).] To understand 
wrongly or erroneously ; to misunderstand. 


* mis-cdm-pite’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
compute (q.v.).] To compute wrongly ; to mis- 
calculate. 


* mis’-cém-pite, s. [Miscompurs, v.) A 
miscalculation, a misreckoning, a miscom- 
putation. 


“Buddeus de Asse correcting thelr miscompute of 
Valla.”"— Browne: Vulgar Brrours, bk. vii., ch. xviii. 


* mis-con-géit’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
conceit, v. (q.v.).] To misconceive. 


ag! ld not misconceit that I studiously in- 
fended: your defamation."—ashe ¢ Lenten Stuffe. 


* mis'-cén-géeit, * mis-con-ceipt, s. 
(Pref. mis-, and Eng. conceit, s. (q.-¥.).] Mis- 
conception. 

Fi ae 

i ae slant inl, Shae 
ser, 2, 

mis-cén-géive’, v.t. & i (Pref. mis-, anc 
Eng. conceive (q.v.).] 

A. Trans,: To misjudge; to have a false 
notion or conception of. 

B. Intrans.: To have or entertain false or 
erroneous notions or ideas; to misjudge, to 
misapprehend. 

“ He which that misconceiveth oft misdemeth.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 10,284 

* mis-con-géived’, * mis-con-ceyved, a. 
(MisconceIve.] Mistaken, erring; having a 
wrong or erroneous conception. 


“No, ence ces ! oan ioe hath been 
virgi tender infancy. 
te naan Shakesp. : 1 Henry Fi, v.& 


= Mist 0 ni 
this ; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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® mis-con-céiv-ér, s. [Eng. misconcetw(e) ; 
-er.) One who misconceives, misjudges, or 


mistakes. phage 
“ What a misconceiver ’tis | 
Beawm. & Flet.: Passionate Madman, ii. 1. 


mis-cén-gép'-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
conception (q.v.).) A false or erroneous con- 
ception, idea, or notion; misapprehension, 
misunderstanding. 


“Tt cannot be, that our knowledge should be other 
than an heap of misconception and error.”—Glanvill : 
Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. viii. 


* mis-con-cli’-sion, s. ([Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. conclusion (q.v.).] A false or erroneous 
conclusion or inference. 


“ Away, then, with all the false positions and mis- 
conclusions."—Bp, Hall: Fashions of the World. 


mis-con-diict, s. ([Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
conduct, s. (q.V.).] 
1. Wrong or improper conduct; misbe- 
haviour. 


“ Let wisdom be by past miscond: 
Thomson: Castle of fi 


2. Mismanagement. 


mis-con-diict’, v.t. 
conduct (q.v.). ] 
1. To conduct or manage wrongly or badlf ; 
to mismanage. 


2. To misbehave ae reflexively): as, He 
misconducted himsel 


* mis-cOm-fi-dent, a. _[Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. confident (q.v.).] Wrongly confident ; 
confident without reason or grounds. 


‘My eyes are so lyncean, as to see you so proudly 
misconfident."—Bp. Hall: Answer to the Vindication 
of Smectymnuus, 


*mis-con-jéc’-ture, s._ [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. conjecture, s. (q.v.).] A wrong or erro- 
neous conjecture or guess. 


“T bope they will plausibly receive our attempts, 
or candidly correct our misconjectures.” — Browne ;: 
Vulgar Errours. 


* mis-con-jéec’-ture, v.t. & i. 
and Eng. conjecture, s. (q.v.). | 
A. Trans. : To make a wrong guess as to; 
to miscalculate, to misconceive. 
B. Intrans.: To guess wrongly, to mis- 
conceive, 


“Persons do mésconjecture of the humours of men 
dn authority.”—Bacon ; On Church Controversies. 


*mis-con’-sé-crate, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. consecrate (q.v.). | To consecrate wrongly 
or improperly. 


“ The gust that tore their misconsecrated flags and 
sayles."—Bp. Hall: Defeat of Crueltie. 


*mis-con’-sé-quenge, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. consequence (q.v.).| A false or erroneous 
consequence or conclusion. 


“Satan and the profane world are very inventive 

ef such shapes and colours as may make truth odious, 

wing monstrous misconseguences out of it.”— 
Leighton - Com. on Peter iii. 8, 


*mis-con'-stér, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
conster (q.v.).] _To misconstrue, to misjudge, 
to misapprehend, 

** He misconsters all that yon have done.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, i, 2. 

*mis-con’-stri-a-ble, a. [Eng. miscon- 
stru(e); -able.] Capable of or liable to miscon- 
struction. (North: Examen, p. 118.) 


*mis-cdn-striict, v.t. 
construct (q.v.). | 
1. To construct wrongly. 


2. To misconstrue, to misapprehend. 


mis-con-striic’-tion, s. [Pref mis-, and 
Eng. construction (q.v.).] ‘The act of miscon- 
struing; wrong interpretation of words or 
things ; a misconception, a misunderstanding, 
&@ misapprehension. 


“The misconstruction to which this representation 
was liable.”"—Paley ; Sermons, 20. 


mis-cén-strie, mi{s-cdn-strie’, 
* misse-con-strewe, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. construe (q.v.). | To construe or interpret 
wrongly ; to mistake the meaning of; to mis- 
conceive, to misapprehend. 
“‘ From its harmless glee, 
The wretch misconstrued villany.” 
Scott: Rokeby, iv. 21, 
SOS 
amis-con’-strti-ér, s. (Eng. misconstru(e);-er.] 
One who misconstrues, misconceives, or in- 
terprets wrongly. 
“ Which those misconstruers are fain to understand 


of the distinct notifications given to the 1s." —Bp, 
Hall: Cases of Conscience, dec. 3, ch. x. aes s 


¢ learned.” 
olence, il. 70. 


[Pref. mis-,and Eng. 


[Pref. mis-, 


(Pref. mis-, and Eng. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, 
‘fF, Wore, wolf, work. wh6, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


misconceiver—misdemeanor 


*mis-con-tént’, *mis-con-tente, a. [0.Fr. 
mescontent; Fr. mécontent.]  Discontented, 
displeased, dissatisfied. és ee 

f iscontente that he semed 
epee we ee Udal : John iv. 


*mis-con-tént’-éd, a. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
contented (q.v.). | Discontented, dissatisfied. 


“Thinking that he would be miéscontented there- 
with,”—Udal : John iii. 


* mis-con-tént-mént, s._[Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. contentment (q.v.).] Discontent. 


“ Thave no specialte of the kinges majestes myscon- 
tentment.”—Gardner: To Paget, 1546. 


mis-con-tin’-u-ange, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. continuance (q.v.).] 
*1, Ord. Lang. : Cessation, discontinuance. 


2. Law: Continuance by an improper 
process. 


*mis-cop-y, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. copy 
(q.v.).] An incorrect copy. 


“Tt might be a misprint or miscopy.”—Atlantic 
Monthly (1881), p. 477. 


*mis-cop'-¥, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. copy 
(2) (q.v.).] To copy wrongly. 
“Words miscopied ."—Atlantic Monthly (1881), p. 478, 


*mis-cord’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. cord 
(q.v.).] To disagree ; to be discordant. 


“He was a man right experte in reasons, and sweete 
in his wordes and the werkes miscorden.”—Chaucer : 
Test. of Love, bk. ii. 


*mis-cor-réct’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
correct, v. (q.v.).] To correct wrongly; to 
mistake in correcting another. 


*mis-céun-sél, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
counsel (q.v.).] To advise ill, 
“Things miscounselled must needs miswend.” 
Spenser ; Mother Hubberds Tale. 


mis-count’, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. mesconter.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To count wrongly or incorrectly; to 
make a mistake in counting. 
*2, To misconstrue, to misjudge, to mis- 
conceive. 
B. Intransitive: 


1. To count or reckon wrongly; tomake a 
false count or calculation. 


“In their computacion they had mistaken and 
miscounted in their nomber an hundreth yeres.”— 
Hall: Henry VIII. (an. 15). 

*2. To misjudge, to mistake. 

“* And if so be, that he miscounteth, 
To make in his answere a faile.” 
Gower: 0. A., 1. 
mis-céunt’, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. count, s. 
(q.v.).] A mistake in counting or reckoning. 


*mis-cov-ét-ing, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng, 
coveting (q.v.).] Coveting or desiring wrong- 
fully. 

“Through robberie or miscoveting.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 

* mis’ - eré - ance, * mis’-cré-an- cy, 
* mis-cre-aunce, s._ [O. Fr. mescreance.] 
False bebelief, false religion, infidelity, heresy. 
[Miscreant.] 

“ But through this and other their miscreaunce, 
They maken many a wrong chevisaunce 
Heaping up waves of wealth and woe.” 
Spenser : Shepheardes Calender; May, 
mis’-cré-ant, s. &a. [O.Fr. mescreant, from 
mes- = mis-,and creant = believing; Lat. credo; 
Fr. mécréant ; Ital. miscredente.] 
A, As substantive: ~.. 


_ “1. Originally, one bélieving wrongly ; an 
infidel, a misbeliever. 

“‘ The consort and the principal servants of Soliman 
had been honourably restored without ransom; and 
the emperor's generosity to the miscreant was inter- 
preted as treason the Christian cause.”—Gibbon > 
Decline & Fail, ch, lviii. 

2, A vile wretch, a scoundrel, a detestable 
villain, 

B. As adjective: 

*1. Misbelieving, infidel. 


“Al miscreant painyms, al false Jewes, al false 
heretikes, and al sedicious scismatikes.”—Sér T. More: 
Workes, p. 774. 


2, Abandoned, vile. 


“For men like these on earth he shall not fin 
In all the miscreant race of buman kind.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xvii. 667, 
*mis-cré-ate’, * mis-cré-at’-€d, a. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. created (q.v.). | 
1, Created or formed unnaturally, or impro- 
perly ; deformed, shapeless. 
“What art thou, execrable shape! 


That darest, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front?” Milton: P. Ly ii. 68% 


2. Illegitimate. ws 
Lg open: miscreate, wh 
vite not oy ee with the trath.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., 1. 2, 
*mis-eré-a'-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
creation (q.v.).] Wrong making. 


Ph “Imps of our own miscreation.”—O. Kingsley: Life, 
. 277. 


*mis-eré-a'-tive, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
creative (q.v.).} Creating or forming wrongly 
or amiss. 


*mis-eré’-dent, s. {Pref. mis-, and Lat. 
eredens, pr. par. of credo=to believe.] A 
misbeliever, an infidel, a miscreant. 


“Your sermon to us of a dungeon appointed for 
offenders and miscredents.”—Holinshed: Description 
of Ireland, ch. iv. 


*mis-créd’-it, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
credit, v. (q.v.).] To disbelieve. 


“ The mfscredited twelve hasten back."—Carlyle: 
French Revolution, pt. i., bk. vil, eh. vii. 


*mis-cré-di-li-ty, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
credulity (q.v.).] Erroneous or wrongly 
directed credulity or belief; misbelief. 


“ We cannot but justly tax the miscredulity of those 
who will rather trust to the Church than to the scrip- 
ture.”"—Bp. Hall: Select Thoughts, § 6. 


*mis-creéd’, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. creed 
(q.v.}] <A false creed or religion. 
“ Spoil his creation for a fierce miésereed.” 
Keats. (Annandale.) 
*mis-dain’, v.t. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. dain = 
deign.] To misdeem, to misrepresent. 


mis-date’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. dade, s, 
(q.v.).] To date wrongly; to affix a wrong 
date to. 

“Inh th Methusal die; 
O how mésdated on their flattering tombs 1" 
Young : Night Thoughts, v. 777. 

mis-date’, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. date, s. 

(q.v.).] A wrong date. 


*mis-daub’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. daub, 
v. (q.v.).] To daub unskilfully ; to spoil by 
daubing. 


“ Misdaubed with some untempered and lately-laid 
mortar.”—Bp. Hall: Letter toa Worthy Knight. 


mis-déal, v.t. &i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng 
deal, v. (q.v.). ] 
Cards : 
A. Trans. : To divide wrongly ; not to divide 
properly amongst the players. 
B. Intrans. ; To make a misdeal, 


mis-déal’, s. [MispEat, v.] 
Cards: A wrong or false deal; a deal in 


which the cards are not divided properly 
amongst the players. 


mis-dé-¢i’-sion,s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. deci- 
sion (q.v-).] A wrong or erroneous decision. 


mis-deéd’, *mis-dede, s. - [A.S. misded; 
cogn. with Dut. misdaad; Goth. missadeds; 
Ger, missethat ; O.H.Ger. missitaat.] A wrong 
or evil action, an evil deed, a wicked action, 
@ crime, 
“Tam clear from this misdeed of Edward's.” 
Shakesp. ; 3 Henry V1, iii. 8, 
mis-deem’, *mis-deme, v.t. &%. (Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. deem (q.v.); Icel. misdema.] 
A. Trans. : To judge wrongly ; to misjudge. 


“ [He] saw his friends misdeem'd in di 
‘o bask beneath the sunshine of the Courter 
Lewis ; Statius; Thebaid ti, 
B. Intrans.: To misjudge, to mistake, te 
mis2onceive. 
“ Misdeem not, th 
If such affront I igbonrs to ot a 
From thee alone.” Ailton; P. L., ix. 801. 
sor 
* mis-dé-meéan’, *mis-de-meane, v.41, 
[Pref. mis-, and Eng. demean(q.v.).] To mis- 
conduct. (Used reflexively.) 


“ From frailty 
And want of wisdom, you, that b teac! 
Have misdemean'd youreeit.” pa ‘A 


5 x akesp.: Henry VIII, v. % 
mis-dé-méan’-ant, s. (Eng. misdemean; 
-ant.] One who commits a misdemeanor. 
mis-dé-méan’-dr, mis-dé-méan’-oir, 
s. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. demeanor (q.v.).] 
*L Ordinary Language: 
1, Misbehavior, misconduct ; an offence or 
crime ; a misdeed. 


“God takes a particular notice of our mis- 
demeanors."—South - Sermons, vol. ix., ty shape: 


2. Mismanagement, mistreatment. 
II. Law; An offence against the laws of a 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


Syrian. &, = 6; ey=a; qu = kw. ~ 


less heinous nature than a crime ules 
faults are comprised under the gentler nam 
of “‘misdemeanonrs” only, and are 80 desig: 
fot the ee to ee - 
S$ comprehendin indictable 
offences which do not fall a ir the other, 
such as assaults, nuisances, non-repair of a 
highway, and thie like, (Blackstone: ” 
bk. iv., ch. 1.) 


v.t. [Pref. mis-, and En 
“and To Shake or divide wro. 


“Phed Dlamest Crist snd snyat fal bitterly 


ee alee C. T., 4,527. 


* 
fousene v.t, [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 


1. To d ¢ 
at erive wrongly: as, To misderive a 
2. To divert into a wrong channel; to mis- 


y “t 


o the ee 
and plow into wines channel.”—Sishep Hall 

t mis-dé-scribe’, v. parol. mis-, and Eng. 
fo (a-v.).] Tt escribe wrongly or 


ion (Pref. mis-, and Eng. de- 
sert, 8. (q-v.).] Ti-desert. “A 
ae My haplesse case 
RL LD 


*mis-dé-v6-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
devotion (q.v.).] Mistaken piety 3; misplaced 
devotion. 

“ We cry out sacrilege and misdevotion against those 
whois sell have denen the dens and cages of her 
unclean wallowings."—An Apology for Smectymnuus. 


*mis-di-et, v.t. [Pref. mis-,and Eng. diet, v. 
pat re ihn pe a irregularly ; 
“Certainly ¥, 
willfall ae con’ Spiritual diseases = 
* mis-di’ [Pref. mis-, and Eng. dict 
oss 
Which by daily grealer grew.” > 


Spenser: F. Q, I. iv. 23. 
mis-dight’ o sae a, (Pref. mis-, and 
“Tine rowed. (q.v.).] Badly dressed, prepared, 
Cb sy afer once aright, 
bodie to oe both waite og 2 
mis-di-réct, v.t. (Pret mis-, and Eng. 
direct (q-v.n} 


1. To a wrong direction to; to send or 
eee cane direction. 
2. To direct or address to a wrong person or 
place: as, To misdirect a letter. 
3. To turn to a wrong use or purpose; to 


“ An energy and intelli; even when mis. 
directed, have foals poh ieg ys be called a great 
people."—AMacaulay > Hist, Eng., ch. 1. 

4, To give wrong directions or instructions 
to; as, A judge misdirects a jury. 


mis-di-rée— [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
direction (q.¥.).] 


1. Ord, Lang. : A wrong or false direction. 
2. Law: The act of a judge in directing a 
jury wrongly as to points of law. 
pé-si’ Lee mts-, and 
Eng. disposition (q.v.).] A disposition, 
direction, or inclination. 
of the medicine.”— 


the misdisposition 
Bishop I : Deceit of Appearance. 


Kran Sat (a as v.t. 
gescker ak vege get 5 pds To hd 
make false or erroneous dis- 


‘ference where there is none, be- 
sttpgish wre we should oe rr non tg 
@ misdistinguish.”—H: es, 


*mis-di-vide’, ».t. mis-, and Eng. 
divide (q.v..] To divide wrongly or im- 
properly. 


4 mis-dé’, * mis-don, v.t. & i. (Pref. mis-, 
and Eng.'do (a-v. sipelganiadonhs Ger. misz- 
un.) 
A. Trans, : To do wrongly or amiss, 
B. Intrans.: To act amiss; to commit a 
crime or offence. 


kmail but unaware 
"Milton: mi Ps Be A. 228, 


misdepart—miserably 


*mis-d6-ér, *mis-doo-er, * mys-do- 
ere, s. [| Pref. mis-, and Eng. doer (q.v.). } 
One who does wrong ; one who acts amiss; a 
wrongdoer, an offen 

“Were they not cbntebael in duty with a fear of 


law, which inflicteth sharp punishments to misdo 
no man should enjoy any thing,” 2On Ireland. 
mis-d6-ing, * mis-doo-ing, s  [Pref. 


mis-, and Eng, doing (q.v.).] 


1, The act or habit of doing wrong ; wrong- 
doing. 


2. A wrong done; a crime, an offence, a 
misdeed, 


“To reforme * 
fan ami) rme his misdooings.”"—Holinshed ; King John 
*mis-dodm,, v.t. (Pref. mis-, and Eng, doom 


(q.-v.).] To Inisjudge. 
“To doom them right who others (rash) misdoom.” 
Sylvester» Job Triumphant, il, 287. 
*mis-ddéabt (0 silent), s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. doubt, s. (q.v.).] 
1. Doubt, hesitation, irresolution. 
“York, steel thy fea fearful thoughts, 
And change misdowdt to resolution.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry VI., UL 1 
2. Suspicion of crime or danger. 
“H 
Fe ry 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. i. 
* mis-d6ubt’ (@ silent), v.t. A i. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. doubt, v. (q.v.).] 
A. Trans. : To mistrust, to doubt; to sus- 
pect of deceit or danger. 


“Much I misdoubdt this wayward 
Weim one day ack ts eae 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, i, 5, 


B, Intrans. : To be suspicious or mistrust- 
ful. 
“ Misdoubting much, and fearful of th’ event.” 
Dryden: We of Bath's Tale, 116, 


* mis-doubt-ful (0 silent), a. 


[Eng. mis- 


doubt; ful.) Mistrustful, ean shetons, mis- 
if She her misdoubtful min 
cea to cast 
es zt Spenser: F. Q., ~ ia: & 
*mis-draw’, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. druw 
(q-v.).] To ea or drag the wrong way, 
“ ‘ke of — 
A yo) Bs in divers partes, 


*mis-dréad’, s._[Pref. mis-, and Eng. dread, 


8. (q.v.).]} Dread of evil ; mistrust. 
oa ae the zing, 


That have thels frst spe pre misdread, 
Have and life Uy care 
Pericles, L 2. 


*mise, s. [Norm. Fr., Fr, mis- pa. par. of 
metire = to place, from Lat. mitiv = to send.] 

1. In Law: The issue in real actions, espe- 
cially in a writ of right. 


“ A court which may try the mise joined upon a writ 
of right."—W. Nelson? Lex Maneriorwm, p. 3. (1726.) 


2. A tax or tallage. 

3. Cost, expense, outlay. 

4, A mease or messuage, 

5. In Wales, an honorary gift of the people 
to a new king or prince of Wales; also, a 
tribute iain in the county palatine of. Chester 
at the nge of the owner of the earldom. 

6. A treaty, an agreement: as, the Mise of 
Lewes, 1264. 


mise-money, s. 
Law: Money paid by way of contract or 
composition to purchase any liberty, &c. 


*mis-age’,* mis-ese, * myeise,s. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. ease, 8. (q.v.).] Uneasiness, 
discomfort, pain. 

“So that he moste for mysese awel at the ende.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 34. 
tania See ~Y, a [Pref. mis-, and Eng. easy 
(qg-v.).} “ Uneasy, nnecomfortable. 
“Vanesth male I: Bgge-for'pare ifseadle sotowe. - 
haucer: Test. of Love, bk. 1. 

*mis-éat-ing, s. (Pref mis-, and Eng. eat- 
ing.) Wrougful eating. 

“The miseating of a certain fruit.” 
Sylvester > The Imposture, 497. 

*mis-8-dY-tion, {Pref. mis-, and Eng. 

edition (q.V.).) & spurious or aiecrrect 


edition. 

‘i bich 
BS ly ty mag Aor tae ots Wocssan onaclemca ries. 
iii., case 10. 

/-11-04i) [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
ate (q-v.).} * Sdubais wrongly or im- 
perfectly. 

mis-ém-pléy, vt. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 


employ, V. (4-¥-)-] To use or employ wrongly ; 
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to turn to wrong purposes ; to misapply, to 
Misuse, 


“"T were wild profusion all, and bootless waste 
Power misemploy'd.” Cowper; Tirocinium, 66, 


mis-ém-pl6y’-mént, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. employment (q.v.). J Wrong employment, 
use, or application ; misuse; application to a 
wrong or useless purpose, 


“An improvident expence, and mis: loyment ot 
their tine and tnetltiess'— Hales Orig. o Menkind. 


mi’-sé-nite, s. [Named from Miseno, where 
first found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.:; A mineral with, an acid and bitter 
taste, occurring in white silky fibres. Soluble 
in water, Compos. : sulphuric acid, 66°93 ; 
potash, 86°57 ; alumina, 0°38 ; water, 612= 
100. Found in the Grotta di Miseno, near 
Naples, 


*mis-6n-roll’, vt. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
enroll (q.V.). | "To enroll wrongly. 


“I should thee misenr 
In booke of life.” Davies: ‘Mucees’ Bu 


Muses Sacrifice, p. 64. 
mis-én’-tér, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. enter 
(q.v.).] To enter wrongly, incorrectly, or 
erroneously; as, To misenter an item in ap 


account. 


* mis-6n-tréat’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
entreat (q.V-)..] To treat wrongly’ or wrong- 
fully. 

mis-én’-try, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. entry 
(9. v.).] An erroneous or incorrect entry or 
charge. 

* mis-€_pis-co-pist, s. [Gr. prcéw (mised) 
= to hate, and émicxoros (episkopos) = a 
bishop.] A hater of bishops or episcopacy. 


“ These misepiscopists envied and den: ee that 
honour.”—Gauden : Tears of the Church, p. 0 


mi-sér, * mys-er, s. [Lat. miser= wretched : 
cf. Sp. "x Ital. misero = wretched, oot 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, A wretched man, a miserable person. 


“Because thou sayest, that I am rich and enriched 
and lack nothing, and aoe weee not that thou art a 
miser and miserable and poor and blind and naked.”— 
Revelation iii. 17. (Rheiims.): 


* 2, A wretch, a niean fellow. 

3. A person extremely covetous; a sordid, 
niggardly person ; a niggard ; a mean, penu- 
rious person. 


“The miser will forego the comforts, the conye- 
niencies, and almost the necessaries, of existence.”— 
Horne: Works, vol. v., 


Il. Well-sinking, &o: A large auger for 
excavating earth in wet situations, as in sink- 
ing holes for pier foundations. It is of eylin- 
drical form, has a protruding lip, to enable it 
to scrape up the soil as it is rotated, and is 
lifted to the surface to discharge its load. 


mi-sér, v.t. [Miser, s.] To collect in the in- 
terior of a miser or boring-tool. 


mis'-ér-a-ble, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. miser- 
abilis itiable, from miseror = to pity ; Port, 
le Ital. miserabile ; Sp. miserable.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Very wretched or unhappy; suffering 
misery ; abject. 
“On me exercise not 
Thy hatred . 


+ Ine than abysalt 
More miserable.” Milton: P, L., X. 980. 
2. Filled with misery; causing wretchedness 
or extreme discomfort : as, a miserable night. 
* 3, Niggardly, miserly. 


“The liberal-hearted man is, by the onion of the 
prodigal, mi tgeradle, and, by the Judgment of the misern 
vole, fev vish.” "Hooker : Eccles. Polity, bk. v., ch. Ixv. 


4, Very poor or mean; pitiable, wretched, 


worthless. 


“A vagabond and useless tribe there eat 
Their miserable meal.” Cowper: Task, 1. 560, 


5. Poor, mean, despicable, petty. 


“Tt was miserable economy indeed hes Oh a Te 
ward of a few thousands to one who 

State richer by millions"—AMacaway: Hist. Ang., “7 
xxiil. 


* B, As subst. : A wretch. 
“Tis a cruel journey to send a few miserables."— 
Sterne: Sentimental Journey ; Montreuil, 
-ér-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. miserable; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being miserable ; 
misery. a 


Miserad 
Hath 7 eas in distress.” 
lton: Why Come Fe Not to Courte# 


mig-Sr-0-bIY, adv. [Eng. miserad(le) ; -ly.) 
1. In a miserable manner; wretchedly, 
pitiably. 


DOU, bdY ; PERt, JSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


eCian, -tian = shan. rtion,, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion= zhi», -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. 


~ble, -dle, &. = pel, ael 
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2. Calamitously. 

“He will miserably destroy those wicked men.”— 
Matthew xxi. 41. 

3. Wretchedly, meanly, poorly. 


* 4, Covetously ; like a miser. 


*mis-ér-a-tion, s. [Lat. miseratio, from 
miseratus, pa. par. of miseror = to pity.) 
Commiseration, pity. 

“ God of his miseration 
Send better reformacion.” 

Skelton: Why Come Ye Not To Oourte $ 
mis-é-réct’,v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. erect, v. 
(q.v.).] To erect wrongly or for a wrong pur- 
pose. 


Cause those miserected altars to be beaten down to 
the ground.”—Bp. Hall; Hard Texts ; Amos iii. 15. 


ér-ér’-6, s. ([Lat.= pity, have pity; 
imper. sing. of misereor = to have pity.] 

1. A name given to a psalm in the Roman 
Catholic service, taken from the 51st Psalm 
in the Vulgate, beginning Miserere mei, Deus 
(Have mercy on me, O God). It was frequently 
given as a test by the ordinary to malefactors 
sentenced to death who had benefit of clergy 
allowed them. [NECKVERSE.] 


2. A lamentation. 
“ What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies !” 
Longfellow: Arsenal at Springyield. 

3, A piece of music composed to the 
Miserere, or 51st Psalm. 

4, A small bracketed projection in the 
under-side of the seat of a stall in churches, 
designed to afford some degree of rest to the 


MISERERE. 
(Prom Henry VII.’s Chapel, in Westminster Abbey.) 


person, making a compromise between sitting 
and standing. They were frequently elabor- 
ately decorated with wood-carving, occasion- 
ally of a grotesque character. 


* mis'-ér-i-corde, s. [Fr., from Lat. miseri- 
cordia = pity, mercy.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: Mercy, pity, commiseration. 
“The vertue of misericorde.” Gower; C. A., iii. 
2. Old Arm.: A small, straight dagger, ori- 
ginally without guard, which, with its sheath, 
was usually richly ornamented. It obtained 
its name from its use, which was that of 
inflicting the ‘‘ mercy-stroke” upon a wounded 
antagonist which deprived him of life, for 
which purpose it had a thin, sharp blade 
capable of penetrating the junctures of a suit 
of-armour. It was worn on the right side, 
secured by a short chain to the hip-belt. The 
handle being much heavier than the blade, it 
hung generally in an inverted position, 


mis-ér-i-cor’-di-a, s. [Lat.] 

1, Arch.: The same as MISERERE, 4, 

2. Law: An arbitrary fine imposed on any 
person for an offence ; so called because the 
amercement ought to be but small, and less 
than that required by Magna Charta, 

8. Old Arm. : The same as MIsERICORDE, 2. 


mi-sér-ly, «. (Eng. miser ; -ly.] Of or per- 
taining to a miser; like a miser in habits; 
penurious, niggardly, parsimonious; charac- 
teristic of a miser; as, a miserly person, 
miserly habits. 


mis'-ér-Y, *mis-er-ie, s. [0. Fr. miserie, 
from Lat. miseria, from miser = wretched ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. miseria ; Fr. misére.] 
* 1, Niggardliness, penuriousness, parsi- 
mony, miserliness, covetousness. 

“ But Brutus, scorning his (Octavius Czesar's) misery 
and niggardliness, gave unto every band a number of 
wethers to sacrifice.”—North: Plutarch, p. 215. 

2. Great unhappiness or wretchedness ; ex- 
treme pain of mind or body ; great distress. 
“ Misery marks him of our kind.” 
Crabbe: Woman. 


miseration—misgracious 


3. Calamity, misfortune, distress. 


we i ish ye half my miseries,” 
Twill nok wit ieckeun ¢ Henry VHT. 
* mis-ese, s. [MIs#ASE.] 


*mis-&s-teem’, s. [Pref, mis-, and Eng. 
esteem, 8: (q.V.).] Want of esteem; disregard, 
slight, disrespect. 

* mis-és’-ti- mate, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. estimate, v. (q.v..] To estimate falsely 
or erroneously ; to misjudge ; to misconceive. 


* mis-éx-pound,, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
expound (q.v.).] To expound wrongly or 
erroneously. 


* mis-8x-préss’-ion (ss as sh), s. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. expression (q.v.).] Wrong or 
improper expression. 


* mis- faith’, s. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. faith.] 
Want of faith or trust ; distrust, mistrust. 


‘Some sudden turn of anger, born 
Of your ee 2 


ennyson ; Merlin & Vivien, 382. 

* mis-fall’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. fall, v. 
(q.v.).] To befall unluckily. 

“To upbrayd that chaunce which him miégfell.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. v.10. 

* mis-fare’, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. fare, v. 
(q.v.).] To fare ill or badly ; to be unfortunate ; 
to go wrong. 

“Sigh this thynge howe it misferde.” 
Gower: C. A., Vv. 
* mis-fare’, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. fare, s. 
(q.v.).] Ill-fare ; ill-fortune ; misfortune. 


“The whole occasion of his late misfare.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. xi. 48. 


* mis-far-ing, s. [MIsFaRE, v.] 
1. Misfortune, 
2. Evil-doing. 
“Yet their own LONER will not see.” 


Spenser - Colin Clout. 
* mis-fash’-ion, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
Jashion, v. (q.V-). 


To form or fashion wrongly. 
“A thing in reason impossible, through their mis. 
JSashioned preconceit, appeared unto them no less cer- 
tain.”"—Hakewill : On Providence. 
* mis-fate’, s. [Pref. mis-,and Eng fate, s. 
(q.v.).]_ Misfortune. 


“Throw their own misfate.” 
Sylvester : Panaretus, 1495. 


mis-féas’-ange, * mis-feaz-ance, s. 
[Fr. mis- = O. Fr. mes, and Fr. faisance, from 
faire = to do.] 

Law; A trespass; a wrong done; the im- 
proper performance of some lawful act. 


mis-feas'-ant, mis-féaz-ant, s. 
FEASANCE. ] 
Law: A trespasser, a misfeazor. 
mis - féas'- sor, mis -féaz’-or, s [Mus- 
FEASANCE. ] 
Law: A trespasser. 


[Mis- 


* mis-féaz'-ange, s. [MISFEASANCE.] 


* mis-feign’ (eign as an), vi. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. feign (q.v.).] To feign or pretend 
with evil designs ; to pretend wrongfully. 

“ So misfeigning her true knight to bee.” 
ft Spenser: F. Q., I. tii. 40. 
mis-fit’, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. fit, s. (q.v.). 
‘A bad fit; a bad match. Piero 


* mis-fond’, a. ([Pref. mis-, and Eng. fond 
(q.v.).] Foolishly fond,_ 


* mis - for - give’, * mis -for-yeve, v.t. 
(Pref. mis-, and Eng. forgive (q.v.).] To mis- 
give. 


* mis-form’, ”.t. 
v. (a.v.).] 
improperly. 

“With that mtsformed spright he backe returned 
againe.” Spenser: F. Q., L. i. 55. 
mis-for-ma'-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng, 
formation (q.v.).] An irregular or unnatural 
formation ; a malformation, 


mis-for’-tu-nate, a. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
fortunate (q.v.).] Unfortunate, unlucky. 
(Vulgar.) 

“That misfortunate wasting of his strength.” 
Taylor : 2 Philip Van Artevelde, iv. 4. 

* mis-for’-tune, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
fortune (vd To turn out or result unfor- 
tunate ; to fa 


“The Queene, after ma: 
childe, but it mésfortuned.”—, 


(Pref. mis-, and Eng. form, 
To form or fashion wrongly or 


e, was concelued with 
ow: Annals. (Pref.) 


mis-for’-tune, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eug. for- 
tune, 8. (q.V.).] Bad or ill fortune ; ill luek ; 
a calamity ; an unlucky or unfortunate acci- 
dent or event ; 2 mishap; a disaster. 
NY eErS aa fauten Sor ene 
4 ™ 
Seer oe ee ene ppensor ) FQ LIL Mt & 
q To have a misfortune: To become the 
mother of an illegitimate child. 


“*T£ you please, ma'am, / had a misfortune, ma’am,” 
replied the girl, casting down her eyes.”—Marryat- 
Midshipman Easy, ch. iil. 


* mis-for’-tuned, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
Jortuned (q.v.).] Unfortunate, unlucky. 


* mis-frame’, *misse-frame, v.t. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. frame, v. (q.v.).| To frame or 
fashion wrongly or improperly. 

U3 + f hys matter more towarde 
divine ee aitye abe 7. More: Workes, p. 874 


* mis-gés'-tured, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 

gesture (q.v.).| Awkward in outward bearing. 

“To be misgestured in our prayers."—Hall ; Con- 
templ. ; Foyle of Amalek, 

* mis-gét’,v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. get @.v-)] 
To get wrongfully or improperly ; to gain by 
unlawful means. 

“ Of that thei were first misget.” 


Gower: 0, A., vill ” 
* mis-gié’, v.t. [MiscIve.] 


mis-give’, v.t. 
(q.v.).] 
*1. To give amiss; to bestow wrongly or 
improperly. 
2. To fill with doubt or suspicion; to de- 
prive of confidence; to raise doubt or mis- 
trust in. 


“But the minds of the questioners misgave them 
that the guide was not the rude clown that he 
seemed.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. v. 


v'-ing, s. [Eng. misgiv(e); -ing.]) A 
doubt; a failing of confidence or trust ; mis- 
trust, distrust ; a feeling of doubt or distrust. 


“It was not without many misgivings that James 
had determined to call the Estates of his realm to- 
gether.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


*mis-g0’, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. go (q.v.).J 

1. To go wrong; to go astray; to go out of 

the way. 
“T wot wel by the cradel I have misgo 
Here lith the miller and his wif also.” 
> Chaucer: 0. T.., 4,258, 
2. To miscarry. : 
“Some whole fleets of cargoes... had ruinously 
misgone.”’—Carlyle: Reminiscences, 1, 169, 


* mis-got’-ten, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. got- 
ten (q.v.).] Got or gained by improper, un- 
lawful, or unjust means. 

“Leave, faytor, quickely that raserottey weft 
To him that hath it better justifyde.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. i. 18 
[Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
To govern ill; to administer 


[Pref. mis-, and Eng. give 


mis-gov-érn, ».t. 
govern (q.v.).] 
unfaithfully. 
“Now if any (misgoverning their own wittes) do 
fortune to use that for a spurre, which I had heere 


appointed for a bridle, I can none otherwise lament 
it."—Gascoigne - To the Readers generally. 


*mis-gov-€r-nance, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
governance (q.v.).| Ill-government, misgoverme 
ment, disorder, misconduct, misbehaviour. 

“Had never worldly mah so high degree 

As Adam, til he for misgovernance 

Was driven out of his prosperitee.” 

- Chaucer: C. T., 14,018 
ti ~ 

mis-goév-érned, a. ([Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
governed (q.v.).] 

1, Badly governed or administered: ill- 
governed, 
*2, Ill-behaved, rude, rough. 
“Rude misgoverned hands, from window's to) 
Threw dust and rubbish on King Richard's head.” 
Shakesp.; Richard II., v. % 
hs: 

mis-gov’-érn-mént, s. ([Pref. mis-, and 

Eng. government (q.v.).] 
1, Bad government; ill administration or 
management of public or private affairs. 
“To such a temper had eighteen years of misgovern- 
ment brought the most | i li + th: 
met in England." Macaclay iter kee a ip as 
*2. Want of self-constraint ; loose conduct, 
misconduct, misbehaviour. 


“‘Eschew betimes the whirlpoole of misgovern’ - 
—Gascoigne.: To the Youth a omngiene: an 


Heap et sna 8 [Pref. mis-, and Eng, 
gracious (q.v.). to) acious 5 
ungrateful. ‘is Sere ie 


“ His [Vulcanus] figure 
Both of wisage and of rfese 
Is lothly, and méisgracious.” Gower: O. Au Vo 


fHte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, poe 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 


&, © =6; ey=a; qu= kw» 4 


* mis- A Myer bg’: v.t. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. graf, graft qv ).f To graft amiss 
or 01 & Wrong or unsuitable stock. 
“ Misgraffed in fl 
Resp. : Aldean Nokes Dream, 1. 
*mis-ground-éd, a. [Pref. mis-, and Zag. 
grounded (q.v.).} Ill or badly grounded ; 
badly founded or based. 
aap 2 misgrou 
Nor scandall fake shall this cross withdraw.” 
,! Donne: The Cross. 
mis-growth’, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. growth 
-V.).] A bad growth; a distortion of some- 
ng good in itself. 


“Mediwval charity and chastity are manifestly mis- 
growths .. . of the ideas of kindness and pureness,”"— 
Matthew Arnold: Last Essays. (Pret.) 


*mis-guéss’, *mysse-gesse, v.i. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. rae To guess A Nae 
or erroneously. 


“Some false shrewes there be hee myssegesseth 
amouge.”"—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 976. 


Ap ipa Sage ana = 


2, 
i aha to disorder, to disarrange. 


“Donald had been eapuiggtedl b of these 
doctors about Paris."—Socott : iene on xvill 


mis-guid-ange, s. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
guidance (q.v.).) Wrong or false guidance ; 
guidance into 


. 
“By ca an errour in the great of his 
actions, vars to cause an errour In his choice 
the misguidance ot which must naturally engage 
him iu those courses that directly tend to his destruc- 
tion.” : Sermons, vol. iL, ser. 12. 


aagie-guide, s. [Mursaurpg, v.] Misguidance, 
sin, offence. P 
Make amends VE bee ‘s bye no ey 
mis-guide’, *mis-guyde, v.t. &i. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. guide, v. (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To guide or direct wrongly; to lead 
spam. bed astray; to direct toa wrong purpose 
or en 

ee Oe ek Sot te eee en than false 

reasoning.” —Goldsmith : On Polite Learning, ch, vili. 

2. Ill-use, to ill-treat. (Scotch.) 

*B, Intrans. : To go wrong, to trespass. 

Misdoubting bod aby ee . 
mis-guid-éd, a ([Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
Sxided ta.¥.) Led astray by evil counsels 
er wrong directions. 


“Ken wrote to a fey mercy for the misguided 
people."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. v. 


ba mis-guid “64 1¥, adv, [Eng. misguided ; 
-ly.) In a misguided manner; under the in- 
fluence of wrong counsels. 


“ The controllers have to resist any effort the country 
ma} Lop) em make for premature emancipation. 
sar a August 22, 1831, 


mis-guid-ing, pr. par. or a, [Miscurps, v.] 


mis-guid’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. misguiding ; 
-ly.) In a way to misguide or wislead ; so as 
to mislead, 


mis -gurn, s. [Fr. misgurne; Germ. fisch- 
guren; see Grimm, s.v. Beiszker.] 
Ichthy. ; Lacépéde’s name for Misgurnus 
Sossilis. (D' Orbigny.) : 


mis-gur-niis, s. [Mod. Lat., from misgurn 
ao) 


Tchthy. : A genus of Cyprinidx, group Cobi- 
tidina (Loaches). The body is elongate and 
eompressed ; no sub-orbital spine. Ten or 
twelve barbels, four on the mandible ; dorsal 
&in opposite the ventrals, caudal rounded. 
Four species, from Europe and Asia. Mis- 

rnUus ‘is is the largest of European 
Goenea: it occurs in stagnant waters of 
eastern and southern Germany and northern 
Asia. M. anguillicaudata, an equally large 
species, is from Japan. 


*mis-gye, v.t. [Pref. mis-,and Mid. Eng. gye 
(q.v.)- to misguide. s 


# mis-hal’-lowed, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
hallowed (q.v.).] Devoted to evil uses with 
magic rites ; unhallowed. 

“His mishallowed and anointed steel.” 
A. C. Swinburne: Tristram of Lyonesse, 1. 


mais-hin’-dle, * mysse-han-del, v.!. 
Pref. mis-, aint os handle, v. (q.v.).) Mo ill- 
reat, to maltreat. 


“Verye f be ouer inanye to be so wrongefullye 
Piyiechantiaied and Pantyuheds "Sir T. More: sas 
899. 


POU, b6F ; Pot, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, 
- .eian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, 


misgraff—misjoin 
mi-shant’-ér, mis-¢hint-ér, s. (Fr. 


miswunter, from pref. ‘mis-, and Mid. Hug. 
aunter = adventure.) A misadventure, a mis- 
fortune, an unlucky chance. (Scotch.) 


mis-hap’, * mis-happe, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. hap, s. (a.v.).J A mischance, a mis- 
fortune; an unlucky chance; ill-luck. 


“ Tf on life's uncertain main 
P shall mar my sail,” 


Scott » Lady of the Lake, il, 3. 
* ants Bpoe vt, (Pref. mis-, and Eng. hap 
(q-V.). fo be unlucky ; to fare unluckily. 
“For many a vice, 9s saith the clerke, 
There hongen vpoh slouthes lappe, 
suche as make & man mishappe,.” 
hk [ Gower : 0, A., iv. 
* ; 
mis-hap- vi, [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
happen (q.v.). 
1. To happen unluckily ; to turn out ilL 
2. To fare ill; to be unlucky. 


“ Boste and deignouse pride and ille avisement 
Mishapnes oftentide” Robert de Brians, D. 289, 


* mis-hap’-pi-n s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. happiness (q.v.).] Misery, wretchedness. 
"Fat unay consalne may grees setshaporeeee se 
e TO e 
= Wyatt : Somplaint pat ee ée, 

* mis-hip’-py, a. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. happy 

(q.v-).] Py. miserable, wretched, sad. 
“ Sorweful and is the condition of, a poure 
begyar."—Chaucer ; Tale of Melibeus. 

* mis-héar’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. hear 
(q.v.).] To hear wrongly; to mistake in 
hearing. ; 

“Thou hast misspoke, misheard.” 

: King John, iii. 1. 

*mis-heéd’, s. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. heed 
(q.v.).] Carelessness, 

“ By misheed or by mishap.” 
Sylvester: Map of Man, 312, 
-mish, s. [A reduplication of mash 
(q-¥.).] A mingle-mangle, a hotch-potch, a 
mess, 


Mish’-mée, Mish’-mf, s. (See def.} 
Geog.: A chain of mountains east of Assam. 


mishmee-bitter, s. 

Pharm. ; The dried root of Coptes Teeta, the 
Mishmi Tita, called in Assam Tita, and in 
Sind, Mahmira. It is a pure bitter tonic, use- 
ful in general debility, convalescence after 
fevers, nervous diseases, atonic dyspepsia, and 
mild forms of intermittent fever. The plant 
itself, discovered by Griffith in the Mishmee 
mountains, is imperfectly known. 

mish’-na, mish’-nah, s. (Heb. 72D (mish- 
nah), from 32) 17H (shanak sheni), prop. the 
second Law.] 

Jewish Literature: 

1. The second, or oral Law (Sevrépwors), 
supposed to have been given to Moses to be 
transmitted to the doctors of the written Law 
in all ages. 

2. The collection of the traditional laws, 
each one of which is likewise called Mishna, 
or Halacha. The name Mishna is especially 
given to the canonical work edited by K. 
Jehudah, the Prince, also called the Holy 
(born cirea a.p. 150). It contains an abstract 
of the more ancient Halacha collections made 
by his predecessors. It consists of six orders 
or books, divided into sixty treatises and 525 
chapters : Order 1 treats on seeds ; 2, on festi- 
vals ; 3, on women; 4, on damages ; 5, on holy 
things, and 6 on purifications. The Mishna 
has been translated into Latin and into almost 
all European languages, [TaLmup.] 


mish-nic, a. (Eng. mishn(a); -ie.] Of or 
pertaining to the Mishna, 


* mis-i-mAg-i-na'-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. imagination (q.v.).] Wrong or false im- 
agination or conception ; misconception. 


“ Prodigies which this misimagination produces in 
that other sex."—4p. Hall; Righteous Mammon. 


* mis-im-prove’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
improve (q.v.).] To fail to improve or make 
ood use of: to fail to turn to good account ; 

f misapply, to misemploy, 
“If a spiritual talent be misimproved, it must be 

: Sermons, 


taken away.”—South: » Vol. xi., ser, 12. 


* mis-im-préve’-mént, s._[Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. impr (q.v.).] Ill use or employ- 
ment; misuse, misapplication; application 
to a bad purpose, 


“Their neglect and misimprovement of that season.” 
South : Sermons, vol. xi., ser. 12. 
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* mis-in-cline’, vt, [Pref. mis-, and Fng. 
incline, Vv. (q.V.).] To incline, dispose, or turn 
wrongly ; to give a bad iplination to, 

“Our Judgments are pervs,ted, our wills depraved, 
and our affections nelined,"—South ; Sermona, 
vol. X,, ser, 1, 


mis-in-fér’, * mis-in-ferre, v.t. & i. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng, infer (q.v.). | 
A. Trans. : To infer wrongly or erroneously ; 
to draw a wrong inference from. 


“ Nestorius hess aN rightly, that God and man are 
distinct natures, did thereupon misinfer, that in Christ 
those natures can by no conjunction make one person,” 
—AHooker ; Kecles, Politie, bk. v., § 52 


B. Intrans.: To draw a wrong inference; 
to infer wrongly. ie. 4 


mis-in-form’, * mis-en-forme * mis-in- 
forme, v.t. & i, [Pref. mis-, and Eng. in- 
Sorm (q.v-).] 
A. Trans.: To inform wrongly: to give 
false or erroneous information to; to com- 
municate an incorrect statement of facts to, 


“That he might not through is 
Sorm me."—Boyle ¢ Works, i. Cel. se Aeaaiigteaa 


* B. Intyans.: To give wrong \information ; 
to make an incorrect statement. 


“You misinforme against him for concludi ith 
the papista,"—Mountugue: Appeale to Casar, ae Exit. 


* mis-in-form’-ant, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
informant (q.v.).] One who misinforms, or 
gives false information. 


mis-in-for-ma‘-tion, s. _[Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. information (q.v.).] Wrong or incorrect 
information ; an erroneous statement of facts. 
“Let not such be di: raged 4 
misinformation of others, perbape or = vA 
treachery."—Bacon: Advice to Villiers. 
mis-in-form’-ér, s. ([Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
informer (q.v.).] One who inisinforms; one 
who gives false or incorrect information. 


* mis-in-striict’, v.t, [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
instruct (q.v.).] To iustruet badly or in- 
correctly ; to teach amiss. 


“ Let us not think that our Saviour did misinstruct 
his disciples.”—Hooker ; Eccles. Politie, bk. v., § 49. 


* mis-in-striic’-tion, s.  [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. instruction (q.v.).] Wrong or improper 
instruction. 


“Correcting . . . the errors of their misinstruction,” 
—Sharp: Works, vol. ii. ; Dise. of the Conscience, 


mis-in-tél-li-genge, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. intelligence (q.v.).] 
1. False or erroneous information; misin- 
formation. 
2, Disagreement, misunderstanding. 


* mis-in-ténd,, ».t. [Pret mis-, and Eng. 
intend (q.v.).] To misdirect ; to aim ill, 
“ The damzell broke his misintended dart.” 
Spenser : Sonnet 16. 
mis-in-tér’-prét, v.t. pred, mis-, and Eng 
interpret (q.v.).) To interpret wrongly; to 
put a wrong cr erroneous interpretation on ; 
to misunderstand, to misconstrue, to mis- 
conceive. 
“ t ” 
Fou Gia mare pe king Rickard Tl, tik 
* mis-in-tér’-prét-a-ble, a. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng, interpretable (q.v.).] Capable of or 
liable to misinterpretation. 


mis-in-tér-pré-ta’-tion, s. [Pret. mis-, ani 
Eng. interpretation (q.v.).) The act of mis- 
interpreting ; an erroneous interpretation or 
idea ; misconception, misconstruction. 
“Tn a manner less linble to interpretation.”"—Ste 
wart: Philos. Essays, ess. 1, ch. Lil. 


mis-in-tér’-pré-tér, s. (Eng. misinterpret ; 
-er.) One who misinterprets; one who in- 
terprets erroneously. 


“ Whom as a misinterpreter of Christ I openly 
test aguinst."—AMilton : Doct. of Divorce; To Par 
ment, 


* mis-in-tréat’, v.t, [MisenTREat.) 


mis-join’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. join, v. 
(q.v-).] 
1. Ord. Lang. : To join badly or improperly 
“ Luther, more mistaking what he read, 
Misfoins the sacred boo wae the bread.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, ii 142 
2. Law: To join in or make a party to a suit 
improperly, 
“For in actions of tort the 
remedy misjoinder of defendan 
i,as to the party misfoined, otherwise at the 
trial @ will be acquitted."—Slackstone; Comment. 
bk, iii., ch. 2 


laintiff may al 
. by entering a 


this ; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious = shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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mis-join’-dér, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. join- 
der (q.v.). } 

Law: The joining of parties in a suit or 
action who ought not to be so joined. 

“The nonjuinder or misjoinder of a plaintiff may be 
amended.’—Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 11. 
mis-jiidge’, v.t. & «4 [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 

judge (q.v-).] 

A. Trans. : To judge ill or wrongly of ; to 
judge erroneously ; to misconstrue, to mis- 
interpret. 

“Clarendon might misiudge the motive of his re- 

tirement."—Johnson : Lives of the Poets; Waller. 


B. Intrans. : Tomake a mistake in judging ; 
to err in judgment. 


“The misjudging friends of liberty might long have 
regretted . . . the golden opportunity which had been 
suffered to escape."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, ii. 


mis-judg-mént, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
judgment (q.v.).] The act of misjudging; a 
wrong orerroneousjudgment, opinion, or deter- 
mination; misinterpretation, misconstruction. 

“ Misjudgment in cases of a pecuniary damage.”— 


Bp. Hull : Cases of Conscience, dee. li,, case 6. 


* mis-keép’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. keep 
(q.v.).] To keep wrongly. 


*mis-keép’-ing, * mis-kep-ing, s. [Pref. 
mis-,and Eng. keeping (q.v.).] Bad or care- 
less keeping. ‘ 

“To lese his love by miskeping.” 
Chaucer: Test. of Love, iii. 

mis-kén’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. ken, v. 
(q.v.).| To be ignorant of; not to know. 


* mis’-ken, s. [0. Eng. metathesis for mixen 
= miksen.) A mixen, a dunghill. 


* mis-kén-ning, s. [MIsKEN, v.] 
Law: Wrongful citation. .(Wharton.) 


* mis’-kin, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps from 
Fr. muse = a pipe, and Eng. dim. suff. -kin.] 
A little bagpipe. [MusErTE.] 


* mis-kin’-dle, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
kindle (q.v.).] To kindle, heat, or excite 
wrongly or erroneously. 

“Such is the miskindled heat of some vehement 
spirits."—Bp. Hall: Mischief of Faction. 

* mis-know’ (k silent), v.t. & 4. 
and Eng.know (q.v.).] 

A, Trans. : Not to know; tomisapprehend, 
to misunderstand. 


“There is nothing in the world that they more mmis- 
know than themselves."—Bp. Hall: Wickedness of 
Making a Fruitful Land Barren. 


B. Intrans.: To know wrongly ; to be mis- 
informed ; to misapprehend. 

“It is often worse to misknow or to misjudge than 
to be wholly ignorant.”—Brit. Quart, Review, Oct., 
1881, p. 281. 

* mis-knowl-€dége (k silent), s.  [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. knowledge (q.v.d.] Want of 
knowledge ; imperfect knowledge ; ignorance. 

‘‘This sham of knowledge had been flat misknowe 
ledge."—Carlyle : Reminiscences, i. 77. 


mis-laid’, pa. par. ora. [Mstay.] 


mis-lay’,v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. lay,v.(q.v.).] 
* 1. To lay or set in a wrong place. 
“If the butler be a tell-tale, mis7ay a spoon, so as he 
May never find it."—Swift : Directions tu Servants. 
2. To lay or deposit in some place not re- 
membered. 


mis-lay’-ér, * mis-lai-er, s. (Eng. mislay; 
-er.) One who mislays; one who sets in a 
wrong place. 


“The mislayer of a mere stone is to blame: but the 
unjust judge is the capital remover of landmarks, 
when he defineth amiss of lamds."—Bacon ? Lsseys, 


mis;-le (le as el), s. (Mistz, v.] Fine, close 
rain ; a drizzle. 


mis’-le (le as el), vi. [A frequent. from 

mist (q.v.).} To rain in fine drops, to mizzle, 
“As misling drops hard flints in time doe pearse,” 
Gascoigne: A Remembrance. 

mis-léad’, * mis-lede, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and 

Eng. lead, v.(q.v-).] ‘To lead in a wrong direc- 

tion or path; to lead astray, to cause to err, 

to guide into error. 


“To excite their feelings and to mislead their judg- 
ment.”—Macaulay: Hist. Hng,, ch. v. 


mis-lead’-ér, s. [Eng. mislead; -er.) One 


who misleads ; one who leads another astray. 
(Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii. 4.) 


mis-léad’-ing, o. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
leading (q.v.).| Leading into error; leading 
astray ; deceptive. 


[Pref. mis-, 


misjoinder—misnumber 


mis'-léared, a. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. leared 
= taught.] Ill taught, ill bred, mistaught. 
(Scotch.) 


“Ye are but a méslear’d person to speer for her in 
sic a manner.”—Scott. Old Mortality, ch. xxxix. 


*mis-learn’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. learn 
(q.v.).] To learn wrongly or amiss. 


* mis -léarned’, * mis -léarn’- éd, a. 
(Pref. mis-, and Eng. learned (q.v.).] Not 
really learned ; imperfectly learned. 


“‘Whom it seems a mislearned advocate would faine 
bear up.”—4p. Hall; Cases of Conscience ; Add. Case, 1. 


mis-léd’, pa. par. ora. [MistEaD.] , 


* mis-lede, v.¢. [M1sLEap.] 


*mis-len, s. 


mis’-tle (tle as el), s. 
toe. 
“Tf snowe do continue, sheepe hardly that fare 
Crave mistle and ivie for them for to spare.” 
Tusser : Husbandry. 
* mis’-le-toe (le as el), *mis’-sel-to, 
* mis/-tle-to (tle as el), s. [MISTLETOE.] 


mis-lie’, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. lie (2), v. 
(q.v.).] To lie wrong; to be placed in a 
wrong position. 

“ Oft he routeth, for his hed mislay.” 
Chaucer; C. T., 8,648. 

*mis-light’ (gh silent), v.t._ [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. light v. (q.v.).] To light amiss ; to mis- 
lead by a false light. 

“No will o’ the wispe mislight thee.” 
Herrick: Hesperides, p. 232. 
mis-like’, vt. & i. [A.S. mislican.] 
A, Trans. : Not to like, to dislike; to have 
an aversion to; to disapprove. 


** Mislike me not for my complexion, 
The shadow’d livery of the burnish'd sun,” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ii. 1. 


B. Intrans. : To entertain dislike, aversion, 
or disapprobation. 


* mis-like’, s. [MisL1Kz, v.] A dislike, a dis- 
taste, an aversion ; a feeling of dislike, aver- 
sion, or disapprobation. 

“Setting your scorns and your mislikes aside.” 
Shakesp. ; 8 Henry VI., iv. 1. 

* mis-like’-néss, s. Beget mis-, and Eng. 
likeness (q.v.).] A bad likeness. 

“So oft by rascally mislikeness wrong’d.” 
Southey - To A. Cunningham, 

*mis-lik’-ér, s. [Eng. mislik(e); -er.] One 

who dislikes or disapproves. 


mis-lik’-ing, s. & a. [Pref. mis;, and Eng, 
liking (q.v.).] 
A. As substantive: 
1, A dislike, a mislike. 
2. Indignation, displeasure. (Palsgrave.) 
B. As adj. : Displeasing, unpleasant. 


mis-lin, s. [MEstin.] 


mis’-ling, *mys-el-yng, s. 
Fine, close rain; a drizzle. 
“ As the myselyng upon the herbes.”—Deuteronomy 
xxxii. (1551.) 
mis-lip’-pen, 7.t. 
lippen (qv. 
1, To disappoint. 
2. To deceive, to delude. 
3. To suspect, to distrust. 
4, To neglect, to omit to perform. 


* mis-live’, *mis-leve, ».i. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. live, v.(q.v.).] To liveill; to spend 
one’s life wrongly or wickedly. 

“Tf he mislive in leudness and lust, 
Little boots all the wealth and the trust.” 
Spenser ; Shepheards Calender; May. 

* mis-lived’, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. lived, 
a. (q.v.).] Living wickedly or wrongly. 

“O old, unwholsome and mislived man.” 
Chaucer ; Troilus & Cressida, iv. 

* mis-liv’-ér, s. (Pref. mis-, and Eng, liver 

(q.v.).] An evil liver, 
* As mislyvers obstinate.” 
fede Me and be nott Wrothe, p. 121. 

* mis-lodge’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. lodge, 

v. (q.v.).] To lodge amiss. 


Yor ° 
* mis'-look, * mis-loke, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. look, 8. (q.V.)»] A looking wrongly or im- 
properly. 
“* Ovide telleth in his hoke 
Ensample touchend of misloke,” 
Gower: O. Ay i 


[MEstIn.] 
[MisTLETOE.] Mistle- 


[MisLz, v.] 


[Pref. mis-, and Eng. 


* mis-lick’, s. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. luck 
(q.v.).]  Ill-luck, bad-luck, misfortune. 


* mis-litck’, v.i. [MisLuck, s.] To miscarry; 
to be unlucky. 


“T£ one misluck there may still be another to make 
terms.”—Curlyle. Miscellanies, iv. 343. 


*mis’-ly, a (Eng. misl(e); -y.] 
raining in fine drops. 


Mizzling ; 


*mis-malke’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and BEng 
make (q.v.).] To make amiss or wrongly. 
mis-man-age (age as ig), v.t. & 7. [Pref 
mis-, and Eng. manage (q.v.). 
A. Trans.: To manage ill; to administer 
improperly ; to spoil by bad management. 


“The debates of princes’ councils would be in danger 
to be mismunaged.”—Locke: Human Understanding, 
bk. iv., ch. xvii., § 4. 


B. Intrans. : To manage ill or badly. 


mis-min’-age-mént (age as 1g), s._ [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. management (q.v.). 
management; improper administration or 
conduct. 


mis-min'-ag-ér (ag as ig), s. [Eng. mis- 
manag(e); -er.] One who mismanages. 


* mis-man-nérs, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
manners (q.v.).] Bad manners, ill-breeding ; 
want of manners. : 


“T hope your honour will excuse my mismanners to 
whisper (aa 3 it was only to give some orders.” 
—Vanbrugh: Relapse, iv. 1. 


* mis-mark’, * misse-mark, v.t. (Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. mark (q.v.).] To mark with 
the wrong token ; to mark wrongly. 


“In aside after missemarked-with the noumber of 
.249, which should haue been marked the noumber of 
.259."—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 1,185. 


mis-ma&tch’, v.t. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
match, Vv. (q.V.).] To match badly or unsuit- 
ably. 


*mis-match'-mént, s. [Eng. mismatch ; 
-ment.) A bad or unsuitable match ; a mis- 
alliance. 


* mis-mate’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. mate 
(q-v.).] _To mate or match unsuitably ; to 
mismatch. 

“‘ Not quite mismated with a yawning clown.” 
Tennyson: Geraint & Enid, 1,275. 

* mis-méas'-tire (g as zh), v.t. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. ‘measure, v. (q.v.).] To measure 
wrongly or incorrectly ; to form an erroneous 
estimate of ; to miscalculate. 

“With aim mismeasured and impetuous speed.” 
f Young: Night Thoughts, v. 784. 

* mis-méasg'-tire-mént (g as zh), s. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. measurement (q.v.).] Wrong 
or incorrect measurement. 


*mis-mé'-tre(treastér), *misse-me-tre, 
v.t. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. metre (q.v.).] To 
spoil the metre or rhythm of, 

“ So I pray to God that none miswrite thee, 
Ne the missemetre, for defaut of tong.” 
Chaucer. Troilus & Cressida, V. 


mis-name’, v.é. (Pref. mis-, and Eng, name, 
v. (q.v.).] To name wrongly ; to call by the 
wrong name ; to miscall, 
“And that thing made of sound and show 
Which mortals have misnamed a beau.” 
Beattie: Wolf & Shepherds, 


mis-nom’-ér, s. [0. Fr. misnommer, from 
mes (Lat. minus)= badly, and nommer = to 
name (Lat. nomino). | 


1. Ord. Lang.: A mistaken or misapplied 
name or designation; an incorrect term ; an 
inapplicable or unsuitable denomination, 

“ But, male for female is a trope, 
A rather bold misnomer.” 
Cowper: Mistuke in Transl. of Homer. 


2. Law : (See extract). 


“A plea in abatement may be for a misnomer, or a 
false addition to the prisoner. As, if James Allen, 
gentleman, is indicted by the name of John Allen, 
esquire, he may plead that he has the name of James, 
and not of John; and that he is a gentleman, and not 
anesquire. Formerly, if either fact was found by the 
jury, the indictment abated; but, in the end, there 
was little advantage accruing to the prisoner; because 
a new indictment might be framed. And such pleas 
are in practice unknown ; as the court may now amend 
te muck defects.”—Blackstone Comment., bk. iv. 
ch, 


*mis-nom/-ér, ».1. {MisnomeR, s.] To 


designate by a wrong name or description ; to 
misname, 


mis-niim’-bér, ».t. 


f, mis-, and Eng. 
number, V. (q.V.).] Ere 4 & 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh, son; mute, cib, Cire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, #, e=6;ey=a; qu=kw. 


= 1 To number or : L 
, Re : reckon wrongly; to cal 
“Which might well make it suspected that the 
Talagh Bist Wane hee e 
2, To aflix wrong numbers to; as, The 
houses were misn 
* mis-niir’ vt. f. mis-, and Eng. 
aca (q-¥.).}' To nurture or bring up amiss. 
@ would punish the parents misnurturing their 
children with the d a : 
Gnsept bannaes Resa oF 
* mis-O-bé'-di s. (Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. obedience (q.v.).) Erroneous or faulty 
« obedience ; disobedience, 


*“ mis-db-sérve’, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
observe (a-v.)-] To observe wrongly, inac- 
curately, or imperfectly. 


gu ter tah ty dst emt 
Education. § sooner magined.”—Locke : Of 


*mis-db-sérv-ér, s. (Eng. misobserv(e) ; 


-er.) One who observes wrongly, inaccurately, 
or imperfectly, 


*mis-é-clére’, a. [Gr. pucéw (mised) = to 
hate, and KAypot (kléroi) = the clergy.} Hating 
the clergy. 


“Some misoclere courtiers."—Fuller : Church Hist., 
TV, iii. 11. 
mis-dg’-a-mist, s. [Gr. urcdyapnos (misoga- 
mos), from pur€éw (mised) = to hate, and yauos 
(gamos) = marriage ; Fr. misogame.] One who 
hates marriage. 


mis-6g’-a-my, s._ [Fr. misogamie.] A hatred 
of marriage. [MssoGamist.] 

* mis -6-grim’-ma-tist, s. [Gr. pic 
(mised) = to hate, and ‘ypayya aoe Sentt. 
ypaumatos (grammatos) =a letter.} A hater 
of letters or learning. 

_——_ 


mis-dg’-¥-nist, s. (Gr. n.coyins (misogunés), 
from picéw (mised) = to hate, and yur} (guné) 
=a woman; Fr. misogyne.]) A woman-hater. 


mis-Sg’-¥-ny, A tooyuvia (misogunia) ; 


Fr. misogynie.) atred of women. [Musocy- 
NIsT.] 

+mis-S!’ s. [Gr.-pecodroyla (misologia 
=hatred o argument 2 proéw (mised) = 2 


hate, and Adyos (logos) = a proposition.] A con- 
tempt for logic. 

“That Bruno's scorn sprang from no his 

varied erudition proves."—G. H. Lewes: Hist. of 


Philos. di. 108. 

*mis-6-pin’-fén (i as y), s. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. opinion (q.v.).] +7 false or errone- 
ous opinion, 


“But where the heart {s forestalled with on, 
ablative directions are first needfull to an error, 
— _ can learne truth."—8p. Hall» Sermon (Sept. 


®* mis-or’-dér, ».t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. order, 
pe (q.¥.).J 'o order, regulate, or manage 
SS, 


“If the child miss either in forgetting a word or 
the sentence, I would not have the master 
frown."—<Ascham ; Scholemaster. 


* mis-or’—-dér, is-, and Eng. order, 
8. (a.v-)] a yg Moms ha a of 
er. 


“Calphurnius being thus at quiet on that side 
intended wholie to reforme all misorders amongst the 
Britains.”—Holinshed : Hist. Scotiand ; Ethodius, 


* mis-or’-déred, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
ordered.] Out of order; irregular, disorderly. 
“He erist poryed, his court also in such wise of 
all vicious rule and misordered customes, that his 
whole familie was giuen onelie to the exercise of 
-virtue.”"—Aolinshed : Hist. Scotland ; David. 


¥ mis-or-dér-ly, a. ([Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
orderly (q.v.).] Disorderly, irregular, 

* His over-much fearing of you drives him to seek 

some misorderly shift,"—Ascham : Scholemaster, bk. i. 

* mis-or-di-na’-tion, s._[Pref. mis-, and 

Eng. ordination (q.v.).] Wrong, faulty, or 

imperfect ordination. 
* mis-6-thé’— s [Gr. proéw (mised) = to 
‘hate, and O¢os (theos) = God.} Hatred of God. 


* mis-own,, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. own, 
v. (q.v.).] To own, acknowledge, or avow 
wrongly or falsely. 


DOU, dS ; PAE, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
clan, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 


misnurture—misproud 


*mis-paint’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
paint, v. (q.v.).] To paint wrongly or in 
wrong colonrs, 


*mis-pay’, v.t. [Pref, mis-, and Eng. 


(q-v.).] To displease, to dissatisty, to bis 
content, 
“Base at poi tade 
Whereot lone cagnt be marae 


Gower: 0. A., iL. 
mis-piss’-ion (88 as sh), s. [Pref. mis-,and 
Bog: passion (q.v.).] Wrong passion or feeling, 
Stearn were faba of the heart."—Bishop Hall: 
*mis-patghed’, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
patched (q.¥.).] "Having patches in the wrong 
places, 
eet, me stretching.”—Richardson * 
*mis-péll, v4 [Missreu.] 
* mis-pend, v.t. [MissPEnp.] 
*mis-pense, s. [MisSPENcE,] 


mis-pér-gép'-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
perception (q.v.).] A wrong or erroneous per- 
ception, 

* mis-pér-suade’ (u as w), * mis-pér- 
rsa tg v.t. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. persuade 
(av )-)) To persuade wrongly or amiss; to 
mislead. 


“ Poor seduced souls... 
and condemn us"—Bishop Hull: Free Preoner: 

* mis-pér-suas'-i-ble-néss (u as w), s. 

Pref. mis-, and Eng. persuasibleness (q.v.). ] 
he quality of not being persuadable, 

“ Sons of mispersuasidl that wi 
or persuaded by the tenaeted Ams yd to bo 
Leighton: Commentary ; Peter i. 14, 16. 

* mis-pér-sua’-sion (u as w), s. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. persuasion (q.v.).] A wrong or 
false persuasion ; a false notion. 

“ Whether the man that is thus mispersuaded is to 
be blamed, or not blamed, for his mispersuasion."— 
Sharp: Works; Disc. of Conscience. 

mis'-pick-el, s. [Etym. doubtful ; a miner’s 
term, which formerly included several kinds 
of pyrites; O. Ger, mistpuckel.] 

Min. : The same as ARSENOPYRITE (q.V.). 


mis-plage’, v.t. & i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
place, Vv. (q.V.).] 
A, Trans.: To put in a wrong place; to 
mislay ; to set or confer upon an improper, 
unsuitable, or undeserving object. 


“ See wealth abused, and dignities misplaced,” 
Cowper : Tirocinium, 815. 


* B, Intrans. : To misapply terms. 

“Do you hear how he misplaces }"—Shakesp.; Mea- 
sure for Measure, il. 1. 
mis-plaged’, pa. par. & a. [MisPLAcen, v.] 

misplaced-gout, s. 

Pathol. : Anomalous or atonic gout, charac- 
terized by dyspepsia, palpitation of the heart, 
irritability of temper, grinding of the teeth, 
&c., and often terminating in death. 


mis-plage-mént, s. [Eng. misplace ; -ment.] 
The act of misplacing ; the state of being mis- 
placed. 
* mis-pléad’, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
plead, v. (q.v.).] 
Law : To plead wrongly ; to err in pleading. 


mis-pléad’-ing, s. [Pref. mig-, and Dug. 
pleading (4.¥.).) * 

Law: An error in pleading. é 
“The mispleading of a word shall forfeit all.”"— 
Adam: Works, il, 482. 

* mis- t’, v.t.  [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
point, Vv. (q.¥.).] To point or punctuate im- 
properly. 

*mis-pol'-1-¢¥, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
policy (q.v.).] Wrong or injudicious policy ; 
impolicy. 

“In the schools of 
Southey: The Doctor, 
mis - prac’ - ti s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
pect arb Wiehe practice ; misdeed, 
misconduct. 

mis- ” tee ag v.t. 

eof print, ¥. (q.V-). To 

wrongly or incorrectly. 
“ th: of | 
att haere Se 


irreligion and mispolicy.”— 
xevi, 


f, 
rink 
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mis-print’, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. print, s, 
(avd A mistake in printing ; a deviation 
rom the copy. 


mis-print-ing, s. (MisPRINT, v.] The same 
as MIsPRINT, 8 (q.V.). 


“The books... have, I bellave, many errata, or 
misprintings in them.”—Hull: Genwine Letters fe 232, 


* mis-prise’ (1), v.t, [0. Fr. mespriser (Fr. 
méepriser); from mes = Lat. minus = badly ; 
se Lat. pretio 7 e prize, to value; Lat. 
pretium = a price. ‘o undervalue, to sligh 
to despise, to scorn. : te 


“Your reputation shall not therefore be mtsprised.” 
—Shakesp.: As You Like It, 4. % 


* mis-prise’ (2), v.t. (0. Fr. mes= Lat. minus 
= badly ; prensio, prehensio = a taking, from 
prensus, pa. par. of prehendo = to take] To 
mistake ; to take wrongly ; to misconceive, 

“ You spend your passion on a misprised mood.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iii, 2 

* mis-pri’-gion (1), s. [Misprisz(1),v.] The 
act of undervaluing, slighting, or despising; 
scorn, contempt, 


“Thou dost in vile misprision shackle up 
My love’ 
Shakesp. ; All's Well That Ends Weil, ili. 3, 
mis-pri-sion (2), s. [Mispriss (2), v.] 

*I. Ord. Lang. : A mistaking one thing for 
another; mistake, misconception, misunder- 
standing. 

“There i i in the princes,” 
emShakesps: Mich Ado 4 bout Vothing, 1¥. Le 

II. Neglect; oversight; lack of fulfilment 
of duty: as, “ The misprision of a clerk in writ- 
ing or keeping a record.” Criminal neglect in 
regard to a crime of another; passive com- 
plicity by concealment; a guilt short of that 
of a principal or accessory. 


IYI. Law: Misprisions are all such high 
offences as are under the degree of capital, but 
nearly bordering thereon : and it is said that 
a misprision is contained in every treason and 
felony whatsoever: and that, if the court so 
please, the offender may be proceeded against 
for the misprision only. Misprisions are 
either negative, which consist in the conceal- 
ment of something which ought to be revealed ; 
or positive, which consist in the commission 
of something which ought not to bedone. Of 
the first or negative kind, is what is called 
misprision of treason, consisting in the bare 
knowledge and concealment of treason, with- 
out any degree of assent thereto, for any 
assent makes the party a traitor, Misprision 
of felony is also the concealment of a felony 
which a man knows, but never assented to, for 
if he assented, this makes him either principal 
or accessory. Misprisions, which are positive, 
are generally denominated contempts or high 
misdemeanors, of which the principal is the 
mal-administration of such high officers as are 
in public trust and employment. 


* mis - pré-¢geéd’-ing, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. proceeding (q.v.).] A wrong or faulty 
proceeding. 

“Which errors and misproceedings they doe fortify 
and intrench."—Sacon; Church Controversies. 

* mis-pré-féss’, v.t. & i, [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. profess (q.v.). | 

A. Trans. ; To profess wrongly or falsely. 

“ Who misprofess arts of healing the soul,"—Donne: 
Devotions, p. 86. 

B. Intrans. : To make false professions, 


mis-pré-néunge’, v.t. & i. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng, pronownce (q.¥.). ] 
A. Trans.; To pronounce wrongly or ins 
correctly. 
B. Intrans. : To pronounce incorrectly. 
“They mispronounced and I misliked.”— Milton: 
Apol. for Smectymnuus. 
mis -pr6-niin-gi-a’-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, 
and Eng. pronunciation (q.v.).] Wrong or in- 
correct pronunciation. 


mis -pr6é- por’ -tion, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and 


Eng. portion, V. (q.V-)- To proportion 
wong to make a mistake in the propor- 
tioning of things. 

mis-pré-por’-tioned, a. [Pref. mis-, and 


Eng, proportioned (q.v.).] Not in proportion 5 
not properly proportioned. ; 


* mis-proéud’,a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. prova 
(g.v.).] Viciously proud ; over-proud. 
TOY learnt: Lady tf the Lake, ¥. te 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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* mis-piine’-tu-ate, vi. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. punctuate (q.v.).] To punctuate wrongly. 


“The writer who neglects punctuation, or mispunc- 
tuates, is liable to be misunderstood.”—#, A. Poe: 
Marginalia, v. 


* mis-pur-suit’, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
pursuit (q.v.).] A wrong or mistaken pursuit. 


“Full of mere sordid misbeliefs, ™ reuits, and 
misresults.”"—Carlyle: Life of Sterling, ch. viii. 


*mis-queme’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
queme (q.v.).] To displease. 
“Tf any mau there misqgueme.” 
The Plowman’s Tale, pt. ili. 
mis-quo-ta’-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
quotation (q.v.).] Anincorrect or false quota- 
tion. 


mis-quote’, v.t. 
.v.).] 
1. To quote falsely or incorrectly ; to cite 
incorrectly. 


“Take hackneyed jokes from Miller, got by rote, 
And just enough of learning to misquote. 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 


*2. To misinterpret ; to misconstrue. 


“Look how we can, or sad, or merrily, 
Interpretation Maan eaoes our looks,” 


kesp.: 1 Henry IV., ¥. & 
“mis-raise’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. raise 
(q.v.).] To raise, rouse, or excite wrongly or 
without due cause. 


“ Here we were out of danger of this misraised fury.” 
—Bp. Hall: The Free Prisoner, § 5, 


* mis-rate’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. rate, v. 
(q.v.).] To rate, value, or estimate wrongly 
or iasufficiently. 

“ Assuming false, or misrating true advantages.”— 
Barrow : Sermons, VoL iii., ser. 29. 

mis-réad’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. read 
(q.v.).| To read incorrectly ; to mistake the 
meaning of. 

*mis-ré-geive’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
receive (q.v.).] To receive amiss. 


* mis-ré-cit'-al, s. ([Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
recital (q.v.).] An incorrect or faulty recital. 


“‘Reject the misrecital as surplusage.” — Hale: 
Pleas. o the Crown, ch. xxiv. v 

© mis -ré-gite’, v.t. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. 

recite (q.v.).] Torecite wrongly or incorrectly. 


eather misrecite the sense of the author they 
quote." —Boyle: Works, ii. 477. 


[Pref. mis-, and Eng. quote 


*mis-réck’-on, v.t. 
reckon (q.V-). | 
1. To count or compute wrong, to miscal- 
culate. 


“It is a familiar error in Josephus to misreckon 
times.”—Raleigh : Hist. of World, bk. ii. ch. xvii., § 10. 


2. To lead astray in reckoning or calculation. 
“Bis heart misreckons him.” — South; Sermons, 
vol. vi., ser. 11. 
*mis-réc-dl-léc’-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. recollection (q.v.).] Erroneous or imper- 
fect recollection. 


[Pref. mis-, and Eng. 


*mis-ré-fér’, miss-re-ferre, vi. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. refer (q.v.).] Torefer or report 
wrongly. 


“Which often misapprehend and missereferre.”"— 
Davies : Mirum in Modum, p. 12. A 


“mYs-ré-flect’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. reflect 
(q.v.).] To reflect wrongly, to misrepresent. 
“* Misreflect the object.”— Tuke: Adventures of Five 
Hours, iv. 
*mis-ré-form’, v.t. [Pref mis-, and Eng. 
reform (q.v.).] To reform wrongly or im- 
perfectly. 


*mis-ré-gard’, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. re- 
gard (q.v.).|_ Misconstruction, misconcep- 
tion; want of attention or care. 


__‘* When as these rimes be read 
With misregard.” Spenser : F. Q., IV. viii. 29. 


*mis-rég’-u-late, v.t. [Pref. mis-,and Eng. 


regulate (q.v.).] To regulate amiss or im- 
perfectly. 


*mis-ré-héarse’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
rehearse (q.v.).] To rehearse, recite, or quote 
wrongly or erroneously. 

“TI both misrehearse and misconstrue.”—Sir 7. More : 
Workes, p. 1,009. 

"mis-ré-late’, v.t. [Pref mis-, and Eng. 

relate (q.v.).] To relate falsely or inaccurately. 


“mis-ré-la’-tion, s. [Pref mis-, and Eng, 


relation (q.v.).] The act of relating wrongly ; 
a false or incorrect relation or narrative. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hé 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, 


mispunctuate—miss 


* mis-ré-liz’-idn, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
religion (q.v.).) False religion. 


“ The infamy of a Paganish misreligion.”—Bp. Hall: 
Contemp. ; The Ten Lepers. 


+ mis-ré-mém'-ber, v.t. & 4. 
and Eng. remember (q.v.).] 
A. Trans. : Notto remember; to remember 
imperfectly ; to forget. 
“ Misremembering one worde of his,”—Sir 7. ore * 
Workes, p. 1,139. 
B. Intrans. : To remember imperfectly ; to 
mistake in remembering. 


“Having enquired how long he had kept the wood 
in seasoning before I had the mortar, he answered me 
(if I much misremember not) twenty years. ”—Boyle ¢ 
Works, i, 449. 


mis-rén’-dér, v.t. 


[Pref. mis-, 


[Pref. mis-, and Eng. 


render (q.v.).] To render, construe, or pene. 


late incorrectly. 


“ Polished and fasbionable expressions in their own 
language, how coarsely soever they have been misren- 
dered in ours."—Boyle : Works, ii. 297. 


mis-ré-port’, v.t, [Pref. mis-, and Eng. re- 
port, Vv. (q.v.)-] 
1. To report wrongly or falsely, to give a 
false or incorrect account of. 
“That none should misreport or dispute the actions 
of the Duke of York."—Buker: Henry VI. (an. 1459). 
* 2, To speak ill of, to slander. 
“Aman that neveryet | 
Did, as he vouchsafes, misreport your grace. 
8 p.: Measure for Measure, V. 1. 
mis-ré-port’, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. re- 
port, s. (q.v.).] A false report or misrepre- 
sentation. 


ie By the misreports of some ancients.” — Grew: 
Cosmo. Sacra, bk. iv., ch. i. 


*mis-ré-port’-ér, s. [Eng. misreport; -er.] 
One who misreports, 


‘* We find you shameful liars and misreporters.”— 
Philpott: Workes, p. 115. 


mis-rép’-ré-sént, ».£. & 4. 
Eng. represent (q.V.). ] 

A, Trans.: To represent falsely or incor- 
rectly ; to give a false, incorrect, or imperfect 
representation or account of, either inten- 
tionally or from carelessness. 

“A writer lies under no very pressing temptation 
to misrepresent transactions of ancient date."—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. i 

*B, Intrans. : To present false or incorrect 
representation or images. 

“Do my eyes misrepresent ?” 
Mi - Samson Agonistes, 124. 
mis-rép-ré-sént-a/-tion, s. 
and Eng. ‘representation (q.v.).] 

1. The act of misrepresenting or misre- 
porting ; the giving a false or incorrect repre- 
sentation, 

“ By how much the worse, and more scandalous the 
misrepresentation is, by so much the grosser and more 
intolerable must be the idolatry.”—South : Sermons, 
vol. ii., ser. 4, 

2. A false or incorrect representation or 
account, made either intentionally or through 
carelessness or ignorance. 


(Pref. mis-, and 


(Pref. mis-, 


*mis-rép-ré-sént’-a-tive, a. & s. 
mis-, and Eng. representative (q.v.). | 
A. As adj.: Tending to misrepresent or 
convey a false representation or impression ; 
misrepresenting. 
B. As subst.: One who should represent, 
but who really misrepresents his constituents, 


“A better reply from that misrepresentati 
Indiana.”—New York Tribune, Jan. 26, 1862, ons 


mis-rép-ré-sént'-ér, s. [Eng. misrepresent ; 
-er.) One who misrepresents. 


(Pref. 


*mis-ré-pute’, v.t. _ [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
repute, v. (q.v.).] To repute or estimate 
wrongly ; to hold in wrong estimation. 

“Vindicate the mi ted hi "_Mil- 
ton : Doctrine of Divorce, bk. i. ch. xxi OY 

*mis-ré-sém’-blanc¢e, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. resemblance (q.v.).] A bad likeness. 

“The Dutch poet's misrese a : 
men yD Se S misresemblances, Southey : 

*mis-ré-siilt’, s. (Pref. mis-, and Eng, 
result (q.v.).] A wrong or unlucky result. 
(See extract under Mispursurt.) 


mis-riile’, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. rule, s. 
(. : ).] Bad rule, disorder, confusion, tumult, 
riot. 

“ Loud misruli 
Of chaos far removed.” Milton: P, L., vii, 271, 


{| Lord of Misrule: [Lorp, s., 7 (8)). 
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*mis-riile’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. rule, v. 
(q.v.).] ‘Lorule badly or amiss ; to misgovers. 


“The state of Ireland at the accession of the Tudors 
was that of a misruled dependency.”’—BHrit. Quart. 
Review, p. 500. 


* mis-rdil-¥, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. ruly 
(q.v.).] Unruly, ungovernable. 
“ Curb the raunge of his misruly tongue.” 
Bp.. Hall : Satires, vi, 1. 


miss (1), misse, s. [A contract. of mistress 
(q.v.). 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. An unmarried female, a girl, a young 
woman or girl. i 

“ ; 
And how does re cae seat bis ? 

2. A title of address prefixed to the name ef 
an unmarried female; a form of address to 
an unmarried female. 

“ Fie, miss, how you bawl!” 
Congreve : Love for Love, isi. 

*3, A kept mistress, a concubine. 

“She being taken to be the Earle of Oxford's miasa.” 
—Lvelyn: Diary, 9th Jan., 1662. 
*4, A strumpet, a prostitute. 


“ A miss is a new name which the civility of this ages 
bestows on one that our unmannerly ancestors called 
whore and strumpet.”—The Character of a Town Miss 
(1675), p. 3. 


II. Cards: An extra hand dealt aside om 
the table in three-card loo, for which a player 
is at liberty to exchange his hand. Ss 


miss, * misse, v.t. & 7. [A.S. missan, wis- 
sian; cogn. with Dut. -missen = to miss, from 
mis = an error, a mistake; Icel. missa = to 
miss, lose ; mis = amiss: Dan. miste = to lose; 
Sw. mista = to lose ; miste = wrongly, amiss ; 
Goth. missa=wrongly; M. H. Ger. missen ; 
O. H. Ger. missan = to miss; M. H. Ger. 
misse = an error.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To fail to reach, gain, obtain, or find. 


“ Felicity no soul shall mésse.” 
7 : Robert of Gloucester, p. 584. 
2. To fail to hit. 


“ He could not miss it.” Shakesp.: Tempest, ii. 1. 
3. To fail to understand or catch mentally, 


“You miss my sense.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, v. 2. 


4. To fail to keep or observe ; to omit, te 
neglect ; to pass by or over ; to go without. 


““So much as to miss a meal by way of punishment 
for his faults.”—Duty of Man. 


* 5, To be without; to do without ; to dis- 
pense with. 


“We cannot miss him ; he does make our fire 
Take in our wood, and serves in offices 
That profit us.” Shakesp. : Tempest, i. & 


6. To feel or perceive the want of ; to dis- 
cover or notice the absence, want, or omission 
of ; to desiderate. 


“Every month his native land remembers and 
misses him less."--Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


B. Intransitive : 
* 1, To go astray ; to err. 


“ What wonder then, if one of women all did miss 3” 
Spenser: F, Q., III. ix. 2 


2. To fail to hit, reach, or attain the mark; 
to miscarry. 


“ Th’ invention all‘admir’d, and each, how he 
To be th’ inventor miss'd.” Milton: P. L., vi. 490. 


4] It was formerly followed by of. 


“@Grittus missing of the Moldavian fell w May- 
lat.”—Knolles - Hist. of the Turkes. peer 


I (Q) To be missing : To be lost or wanting; 
not to be found. 


(2) To miss stays : 

Naut. : (Stray, s.}. 
miss (2), * mis, * mys, * misse (2, s. 

[Miss, v.] : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1, A fault, an offence ; a failure of duty. 

“To mend my misse.” William of Palerne, 532. 

* 2, A mistake, an error. 


“He did without any very great miss in the hardest 
points of grammar.”—Ascharn : Schoolmaster. " 


* 3, Harm or hurt from mistake. 
And though one fall through heedless haste, 


Yet is his misse aot mickle.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calendar. 
4, A failure to hit, reach, obtain, &. : aa, 
To make a miss in firing at a target. 
* 5, A feeling of the loss, absence, or wamt 
of something. 
“T should havea ee miss of thee.” 
wakesp.: 1 Henry IV., ¥. 
* 6, Loss, absence. ea! 
“Those that mourn for th: "—Sution > 
Learn to Die (ed. 1848), p. 184, aieephothen, 4 
II. Billiards: A stroke in which the player's 


r, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
fall; try, Syrian, 2, c =é; ey =a; qu =kw. 


ball does not hit anoth ball, or, 1, 
hite the-wrong bal Ate Om pool, 


mis-said’ (ai as &), pa. par. ora, [Missay.] 


mis’-sal, s. &a, [Low Lat. missale, from missa 
=a mass; O, ¥ missel, messel ; Fr. missel ; 
Sp. misal ; Ital. messale.] 
A. As substantive : 


Eccles. & Church Hist. : The book containing 
the whole service of the mass throughout the 
year. In its present arrangement it dates 
from about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, The Roman missal is used generally 
throughout the Roman Church, tho’ eh the 
Ambrosian obtains in the diocese of Milan, 
and many religious orders have their own 
missals, differing only in unimportant par- 
ticulars from the Roman. Eastern Christians 
of the Communion with Rome have missals 
peculiar to their own rite. (Rrrs, II.) Mis- 
sals from which mass is said are, of course, 
in the ecclesiastical languages; those for 
the use of the laity have a translation in the 
vernacular, side by side with the Latin or 
other ecclesiastical language. 

*B, As adj. : Pertaining to the mass. (Bp. 
Hall: Old Religion, ch. v.) 


* miss-an’-swer, * ‘w 
silent), s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. answer, s. 
(q.v.).] <A failure. 


“After the misseanswer of the one talent."—Bp. 
Hall; Contempt. ; Vayle of Moses. 
* mis-sat— a, (Lat. missa=mass.] Of 
or pertaining to the mass. 
“The missatical their priesthood."— 
Hacket: Live af Wiliama Lk. 
* mis-say’, * mis-saie, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. say, v. (q.v.).] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To say or speak wrongly or amiss, 
2. To speak ill of ; to slander. 
B, Intransitive : 
1, To say wrong; to make a mistake in 
what one says. : 
OrBigyon ber la or fmbway. 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; September. 
2. To speak ill or abusively. 
~ Nathless her tongue not to her will obey’d, 
9 Ee aa 
*mis-say-ér, * -ere, s. (Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. sayer (q.v.).] One who mis- 
says ; an evil-speaker. 


y missa: 
Despise women, that thou maist here, 
bid him hold him still.” 
Romaunt of the 


* mis-script’, s. [Pref. mis-, and Lat. scrip- 
tum =a thing written ; scribo = to write.) A 
word wrongly or incorrectly written. 

“ These misscripts look as if descendants of avadAvGw 
and wapadvGw.”—Fits-Edward Hall; Modern Eng- 
dish, p. 175. 

* misse, v.t. & i, (Miss, v.] 


mis-seé’, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. see (q.v.).] 
To take a wrong view. 

“Berein he fundamentally mistook, missaw, and 
misv ent."—Carlyle : Miscellanies, iv. 236. 

* mis seék’, * v.t. . mis-, 
and Sng, seek (q.v.).} To seek or search for 
wrongly, or in a wrong direction. 

“And Pile the thing, that most is your desire, 
ee Wyatt: Of the meane and sure Estate, 

* mis-seem’, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. seem 
(q.v.)-] : 

1, To make a false appearance. 
2. To be unbecoming ; to misbecome. 


*mis-seém’-ing, a. & s. [Eng. misseem ; 
-ing.] 
A. As adj. : Unbecoming, misbecoming. 
“ For never knight I saw in such erg pan” 
B. As subst. : Deceit ; false show or appear- 


ance. 
“With her witchcraft and misseeming sweete.” 
Spens 


er: F. Q., L. vil. 50, 
mis’-sel, s. [MisTLETor.] 
Ornith. : The same as MISSEL-THRUSH, 
* missel-bird, s. [Missei-rHRusH.] 
missel-thrush, * missel-bird, s. 
Ornith : Turdus viscivorus; called also the 
Holm-thrush, from its partiality to the holm- 


Doil, bdy ; Psat, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, 
-eian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; 


missaid—mission 


oak (Quercus Ilex), or from its feeding on the 
berries of the Butcher's broom (Ruseus acu- 

), known as holm-berries ; and the 
Storm-cock from its singing both before and 
during wind and rain. The name Missel-thrush 
is derived from the fact that the bird feeds on 
the berries of the mistletoe. Upper surface, 
nearly uniform clove-brown ; under, yellowish- 
white with black spots; tail slightly forked. 
Length of adult bird about eleven inches ; the 
males and females exhibit little difference in 
size or plumage. The missel-thrush is com- 
mon in England and in Central Europe. 
(Yarrell.) [(‘TurusH.] 


* mis-sel-dine, s. [MisTLETon,) 

* mis'-sel-to, s. (MistLEeTox,] 

* mis-sém’-blanee, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
semblance (q.v.).| ~ A false semblance or re- 
semblance, 


* misse-me-tre, v.t. [MIsMETRE.] 
mis-sénd’, v.t. ([Pref. mis-, and Eng. send 


(4q.¥.).] ‘To send wrongly or amiss: as, To 
missend a parcel. : 

* mis-sénse’, v.t. f. mis-, and Eng. sense 
(-v.)] To confuse, to confound, to misunder- 
stan 


“ Missensing his lines,"—Felitham ; Resolves, p. 107. 
mis-sént’, pa. par. ora. [MIssEND.] 


* mis-sén’-tenge, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
sentence (q.v.).] A wrong sentence. 


“That missentence which . . . would appear most 
gross and palpable.”—Hacket ; Life of Williams, i. 72. 


* mis-sérve’, v.t. [Pref. mis-,and Eng. serve 
(q.v.).] To serve wrongly or unfaithtully ; to 
fail in serving. 

“You shall inquire whether the good statute be ob- 
served, whereby a man may have what he thinketh he 
hath, and not be abused or misserved in that he buys.” 
—Bacon : Judicial Charge. 

* mis-sét’, v.t. | Pref. mis-, and Eng. set, v. 
(q.v.).] To set in the wrong place or position ; 
to misplace. 

“Tf, therefore, that (pape eS Fah oath] be 
taken away, or misset, where be the "—Bucon : 
Judicial Charge: 


mis-sét’, a. [Musset, v.] Put out of sorts. 
(Scotch.) 

we minnie’s sair misset, after her ordinair.”—Scot? : 
wrt of Midlothian, ch. xviii. 


Hea: 

mis-shape’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. shape, 

Ve fama td To shape ill; to give an ill-shape 
or form to; to defurm. 

“ Our meddling intellect 
Misshapes the beauteous forms of tee 
Wordsworth : The 7 Turned, 
mis-shape’, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. shape, 
ae An ill or incorrect shape or form ; 
‘ormity. 


“The one of them . , . did seem to looke askew 

That her misshape much he!pt.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. xii. 29. 
mis-shap’-en, pa. par. or a. [MISSHAPE,] 
Ill-shaped, ill-formed, deformed. 
“Crowded with withered or misshapen figures,” — 
Goldsmith ; Bee, No. 1. 

* mis-shap-en-ly, adv. [Eng. misshapen ; 

-ly.) Ina misshapen manner. 


* mis-shap’-en-néss, s. (Eng. misshapen ; 
-ness.} ‘the quality or state of being mis- 
shapen ; deformity. 


* mis-shéathe’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
sheathe (a-¥.).] To sheathe amiss or in a 
wrong place. 

“This dagger bath mista’en .. . 
And is missheathed in my daughter's bosom.” 
Shukesp. : Romeo & Juliet, v. & 

* mis-sif’-i-cate, v.i. [Low Lat. missa = 
mass, and Lat. facio=to do) To celebrate 
mass. 

“Conceive him, readers, he [Bp. Andrews] would 
missificate.”—Milton : Reason of Church Government, 
bk. i., ch. v. 

missile, a. & s. (Lat. missilis = that can be 
thrown; neut. missile (telwm) = (a weapon) 
that can be thrown, from missus, pa. par. of 
mitto = to send,] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Capable of being thrown or huried ; fit 
for being hurled or projected from the hand, 
or an instrument, or engine. 


“To raise the mast, the missile dart to wing, 
‘And send swift arrows froin the bounding string.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xiv. 261. 


can 
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~ 2. Having the power of projecting. 
incorrect use of the word.) - abe 


“It took the regular musketeer two or three minuw 
tes to alter his missile weapon (» musket] into a wea 
with which he could encounter an enemy 
hand,."—Aucaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. xiii. 

B, As subst. ; A weapon or projectile thrown 
or intended to be thrown or hurled from) the 
hand, or an instrument, or engine ; as, a dart, 
an arrow, a bullet. 


missing, a. [Mrss, v.] Lost, missed, want- 
ing ; not to be found in the place where it waa 
expected to be found, 


“It by any means he be mis: s 
be for his life,”—1 kings lisse. bp odpm Li 


* miss’-Ing-l¥, adv. [Eng. missing; -ly. 
With regret ; With a feeling of regret, toa) 


“T have, missingly, noted, he is of late mach retired 
from court."—Shukesp, ; Winter's Tale, iv. 1. 


miss'-i6n (ss as sh), s. & a, (Lat. missioma 
sending, from missus, pa. par. of mitto=to send.] 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 
os The act of sending ; a sending, a despatch 

Ze . 

* 2, Dismissal, dismission, discharge. 

3. The state of being sent or delegated by 
authority. 

4, Persons sent of delegated by authority to 
perform any service or commission; spec., 
persons sent on political business, or to pro- 
pagate religion. 

“There should be a mission of three of the fellows, or 
brethren of Salomou's House."—Bacon : New Atlantis, 

5, The business on which a person or agent 
is sent; that duty with which the persons sent 
are charged ; a commission ; a charge or duty 
entrusted. 

“Pronounce—what is thy mission 1” 
Byron: Manfred, thi. 4. 

6. The duty or object which one has to ful- 
fil in life; the object of a person’s or thing’s 
existence, 


“ How to begin, how to accomplish best 
His end ot being on earth, and mission high.” 
Milton: P. R., ii, 14. 

7. A station or residence of missionaries ; 
the missionaries connected with such station, 

II. Eccles. & Church History : 

1, Singular: 

(1) The act of appointing to the cure of souls 
by a lawful superior. In the Roman Chureh 
the mission of a priest is derived from his 
bishop, who receives his mission from the 
Pope. There are two views as to mission in 
the Anglican Church ; (1) that mission is con- 
ferred with consecration; and (2) that it is 
derived from the Crown. The former view is 
the one more generally held; though the sup- 
porters of the latter might effectively Hosts 
the words in which an Anglican bishop does 
homage to the sovereign for his see. Among 
non-episcopal denominations, mission is gene- 
rally the act of a governing body. 

(2) A quasi-parish. In countries not in com- 
munion with the Roman Church, priests are 
appointed to missions, and are removable at 
the will of the bishop. Since the establish- 
ment of the Roman bierarchy in England in 
1850— known at that time as the ‘ Papal 
Aggression "—the charge of certain important 
missions has conferred quasi-parochial rights, 
[Miss1IONARY-RECTOR. } 

(8) The holding of special services in any 
particular district with the view of re ay 
up the inhabitants to a more active spiritua! 
life, ; 

2, Plural : 

(1) Foreign Missions: The injunction o* 
Jesus which renders the duty of institutiny 
missions imperative ou the Christian Church 
is found in Matt. xxviii. 18-20 and Mark xvi, 
15-18, The latter version of the command 
belongs to that portion of the last chapter of 
Mark which is of doubtful authenticity 
[Mark]. The Acts of the Apostles narrate 
the Pentecostal descent of the Holy Spirit 
accompanied by the gift of tongues, this 
miraculons endowment being evidently de- 
signed for missionary purposes (Acts ii.) 
They tell also how Peter and John (ii. 14, v. 
&c.), and subsequently Saul, or Paul, fulfilled 
the final command of Jesus (xiii.-xxviii). The 
revelation made to Peter that no man, Gentile 
or Jew, was common or unclean, having re- 
moved the prejudice against the propagation 
of the gospel among the Gentiles (x.), St. Paul 
became their special apostle, while St. Peter 


ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 


-tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del, 
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had for his chief charge the Jews. Tradition is 
probably correct in making every apostle a 
missionary, though details as to their several 
spheres are not trustworthy. In ante-Nicene 
times a series of zealous missionaries laboured 
to spread the gospel. A certain tacit com- 
promise with the prior faiths took place in 
various respects. ‘The pagan festivals in par- 
ticular showed intense tenacity of life, and 
as a rule it was found needful to give them a 
Christian varnish, and adopt them into the 
new religion. On the establishment of Chris- 
tianity under Constantine in the fourth cen- 
tury, the civil power concerned itself about 
the spread of Christianity, and early in the 
ninth Charlemagne effected the conversion ot 
the Saxons by a series of bloody wars. But 
genuine missionaries appeared. ‘Thus, St. 
Patrick, who laboured in the fifth century, is 
called the ‘‘ Apostle of Ireland ;” Winifred, or 
Boniface, in the eighth century, the ‘‘ Apostle 
of Germany.” Christianity had reached Bri- 
tain in Roman times, but the early British 
churches having been trampled out by the 
pagan Anglo-Saxons, Augustine and forty 
monks were sent to Canterbury. He became 
the “‘ Apostle of England,” and the first Eng- 
lish primate. In the East, the Nestorians, 
from the eighth to the fourteenth centuries, 
prosecuted missions in Tartary and other 
parts of Asia, ‘heir zeal and devotion eliciting 
the admiration of Gibbon. The first Spaniards 
in America and the Portuguese in India made 
it a prominent object to spread Christianity, 
using, however, force for the purpose. In the 
sixteenth century, the order of Jesuits was 
established, to spread the Roman Catholic 
faith abroad as well as defend it at home. 
This order established missions in India, 
China, Japan, and South America. The greatest 
name was Francis Xavier (1506-1522), the 
‘Apostle of the Indies.” The zeal of the 
Jesuits stirred up the Dominicans, the Fran- 
ciscans, and other orders. The Society de 
Propaganda Fide was instituted in 1622. 
The Protestant churches, whilst in conflict 
with Rome during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, had little energy to spare for 
missions. In 1701 there arose the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel; about 1732 
the Moravian brethren were very zealous for 
missions; in 1786 the Methodist Missionary 
Society, in 1792 the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, in 1795 the London Missionary Society, 
im 1796 the Glasgow, and in 1796 the Scottish 
Missionary Society ; in 1799 the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, in 1816 the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Missionary Society, and in 1830 the Church 
of Scotland mission, and in 1843 that of the 
Free Church came into being, with several 
others. In the United States the missionary 
spirit has been equally active, and numerous 
Missionary Societies established, including the 
American Board of Missions (1810), the Bur- 
mese Mission, of the Baptists (1813), Missions 
of the Methodist and Presbyterian Churches, 
&c. In 1889 the United States had 2127 mis- 
sionaries in the field, Great Britain 2658. The 
success of this missionary work has not been 
very great, but there is some reason for 
encouragement and the work goes actively on. 

(2) Home Missions: The taunt, ‘Why send 
s0 much money abroad when there are prac- 
tically so many heathen at home?” helped 
to create home missions, which are now 
vigorously prosecuted in nearly every city 
of the United States, Great Britain, and else- 
where, 


(3) Jewish Missions: The London Society 
for promoting Christianity among the Jews 
was founded in 1809 ; the Church of Scotland 
Mission to the Jews began in 1837; the Free 
Church mission in 1843. 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to missions or 
Missionaries, 

» “They had erected a church and school, and had 
made some progress with mission work.’—Xcho, Jan, 
5, 1882. 
*miss’-idn (ss as sh), v.f. [Mrssion, s.] To 
send on a mission ; to commission, to delegate. 
“‘Me Allah and the Prophet mission here.” 
Southey * Thaluba, v. 
y a ea 
“miss -idn-ar-i-néss (ss as sh),s. (Eng. 
missionary ; -ness.] The quality or state of a 
missionary ; fitness or aptitude for the posi- 
tion or office of a missionary. 
“ Their rapid insight and fine aptitude, 
Particular worth and general missionariness 
As long as they keep quiet by the fire.” 
£. B. Browning : Aurora Leigh, i, 
miss’-ion-a-ry (ss as sh), s. & a [Eng. 
mission ; -ary; Fr. missionaire.] 


mission—misstep 


A. As subst.: One who is sent upon a re- 
ligious mission ; one who is sent to propagate 
religion. 

“ His friends said that he had been a missionary ; his 
enemies that he had been a buccaneer.”—Macaulay - 
Hist, Iing., ch. xx. 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to religious 

missions or missionaries. 

missionary-rector, s. 

Eccles. & Church Hist.: The title given to 
certain Roman priests in each diocese in Eng- 
land, from their having charge of missions 
more than ordinarily important, either on 
account of their having been long established 
or from the size of the congregation. Missionary 
rectors were instituted bya decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda of April 21, 1852, 
which decree was promulgated in the First Pro- 
vincial Council of Westminster (July, 1852). 


missionary -religions, s. pl. A term 
employed by Prof. Max Miiller, in his lecture 
on Missions in Westminster Abbey (Dec. 3, 
1873), to distinguish Buddhism, Muhammad- 
anism, and Christianity, from Judaism, 
Brahmanism, and Zoroastrianism, which he 
called non-missionary. 


“By missionary-religions I meant these in which 
the spreading of the truth and the conversion of un- 
believers are raised to the rank of a sacred duty by 
the founder or his immediate successors."“—Mazx 
Miller: Chips from a German Workshop, iv. 318. 


miss’-idn-Ate (ss as sh), v.i. [Eng. mission ; 
-ate.) To act or go on a mission. 


miss'-idn-ér (ss as sh), s. [Eng. mission ; -er.] 
One who is sent on a mission; @ missionary. 
“This extraordinary conduct was due, as the priests 
allege, to the action ef certain German missioners.’ — 
Echo, Jan, 5, 1882. 
* miss’-ish, a. [Eng. miss (1), s.3-ish.] Like 
amiss; prim, affected, lackadaisical. 
“You are not going to be missish, 1 hope.” — Miss 
Austin: Pride & Prejudice, ch. lvii. 
* miss’-ish-néss, s. [Eng. missish ; -ness.] 
The airs or affectation of a young miss ; prim- 
ness, affectation. 


“T have lost him by my own want of decision—my 
own missishness rather, in liking to have lovers, in 
order to teaze them.” —7’, Hook: Allin the Wrong, ch. ii. 


Mis-sis-sip’-pi, s. [Native name =the great 
water.] E 

Geog. : The large river traversing the centre 
of the United States. Also a State of the 
same name, 

Mississippi-alligator, s. 

Zool. : Alligator lucius, sometimes called the 
Pike-headed Alligator. Length, from fourteen 
to fifteen feet; deep greenish-brown above, 
yellow below, with the sides more or less 
striped. Fish forms their staple food, but it 
is said that they sometimes attack large quad- 
rupeds, and even human beings. 


Mis-sis-sip’-pi-an, a. &s. 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Mississippi 
State or River. 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Mississippi. 
* mis-sit’,v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. sit (q.v.).] 
‘Vo sit ill upon ; to misbecome. 


miss’-ive, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. missus, pa 
par. of mitto = to send.] 

* A. As adjective; 

1, Sent or proceeding from an authoritative 
source. E 

“The king grants a litence under the 

called a conge d’eslire, to elect the person he has no- 
minated by his letters missive.”"—Ayliffe: Parergon. 

2. Fitted or intended to be thrown, hurled, 
or projected ; missile. 

“ Atrides first discharg’d the missive spear.” 
i Pope: Homer; Iliad xi, 299, 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, That which is sent or despatched: an 
announcement or injunction sent by a mes- 
senger ; a message, a letter. 

* 2, A person sent; a messenger. 

II, Scots Law: A letter interchanged be- 
tween parties, in which the one party offers to 
buy or sell, or enter into any contract on cer- 
tain conditions, and the other party accepts 
the offer completing the contract. 


*miss-maze, s. [Mizmaze.] 
*mis-séund’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 


sound (q.v.).] To sound or pronounce wrongly 
or amiss. 


t seal, 


mis-spéll’-ing, s. 


* mis-spénd’-ér, s, 


mis-state’, v.t. 


mis-state’-mént, s. 


mis-stay’, v.i. 


*mis-stép’, s. 


Mis-sow-ri, s. [Native Indian name.) 


Geog.: The uame of a central State of the 
American Union, also of a river passiug 
through that State. ‘ 


Missouri Compromise, s. 

Hist. : A name popularly given to an Act of 
the American Congress, passed in 1820, and 
intended to reconcile the Pro- and Anti- 
slavery parties. By this Act, it was deter- 
mined that Missouri shoubd be admitted into. 
the Union as a slaveholding State, but that. 
slavery should never be established in any 
State, to be formed in the future, lying north 
of latitude 36° 30’. 


Missouri-rattlesnake, s. 

Zool. : Crotalus conflwentus (Say). A slender 
snake, from two to three feet long. It ie 
found from California to Utah, but the Yellow- 
stone is its favourite locality. 


Mis-s6u’-ri-an, a. &s, 


A. Asadj.: Of or pertaining to Missouri. 
B. As subst.: A native or resident of Mis- 
souri. 


mis-soy’,s. [Massoy.] 
*mis-spéak’, * mis-speake, *mis- 


eak, vi. & t. 
q-v.).] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To speak wrongly or amiss; to err in 
speaking. 

“Tt is not so; thou hast misspoke, misheard.” 
Shakesp. > King John, iii. L 
2. To speak ill of anybody. 


“ Who but misspeaks of Thee, he spets at Heaven.” 
Sylvester. The Decay, 606, 


[ Pref. mis-, and Eng. speak 


B. Intransitive : 


1, To speak or utter wrongly or incorrectly. 
“ A mother which delights to heare 
Her early child misspeake half utter'd words.” 
s Donne: Poems, p. 177. 
2. To speak amiss. 


fs 1" eee of Suute finde, natty 
at I mispoke haue o: de, 
Whereof loue ought De tiiapald : 
> Gower: ©. A., ii, 


*mis-speéch’, *mis-peche, s. [Pref. mis-, 


and Eng. speech (q.v.).] Speaking wrongly or 
amiss. 
“ And otherwise of no mispeche 


My conscience for to Boone Gower: C. A., ii. 


mis-spéll’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. spell, v.. 


(q-v.).] To spell wrongly or incorrectly. 


5 [MissPELt.) A wrong 
spelling of a word, 


mis-spénd’, + mis-pénd, v.t. [Pref. mis-, 


and Eng. spend (q.v.).] To spend ill; to 
waste ; to consume to no purpose; to spend 
uselessly or wastefully. 
“The genial moisture, due 
To apples, otherwise mispends itself.” 
ad. Philips : Cider. 

L [Eng. misspend ; -er.} 
One who misspends or wastes prodigally or 
improvidently. 


*mis-spénse’, * mis-spén¢e’, * mis- 


peng¢e’, s. [MIssPEND.] 


f A misspending ; 
a spending uselessly ; waste. 


* mis-spoke’, * mis-spok’-en, pa. par. or 


a, [MIsspEak.] 


[Pref. mis-, and Eng. state 
(q.v.).] To state wrongly or incorrectly ; to 
misrepresent. 


(Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
statement (q.v.).| A false or incorrect state- 
ment ; an incorrect representation of the facts ;. 
a misrepresentation. 


[Eng. miss, v., and stay, s. 
(q.v.).] 

Naut.: To miss stays; to fail of going 
about from one tack to another when tacking, 
but not used of wearing. ([Sray, s.] 


mis-stayed’,a. (Eng. misstay; -ed.] 


Naut.: Having missed stays. 


* mis-stép’, * mis-steppe, v.i. [Pref. mis-, 


and step (q.v.).] Tostep, to move, to go 
wrongly or astray. 
“ Whereso as euer his loue 
She shall not with her litell to 
Aissteppe.” Gower: O.A., ¥ 
(Misstep, v.] A wrong or 
false step. 
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* mis-sii aa’ 
succeed (QV) to turaloat in” ak ead 
mie missucceeding of matters."—Fuller: Wore 

* mis-siic-césg’, s ([Pref. mis, and Eng. 
why a etd that casts all the fault of 

his missuccess 7 his furnace."—8p, 


upon his glasse or 
Hall. Sermon at Court, dug. 8. 


* mis-siig-gést’-i6n (i as y), s. [Pref. mis- 
and Eng. suggestion ean vy, wrong or evil 
suggestion, 

“Th heaters .... thad would fain win 
from a with mere tetas of pelemggention, dip. Ball: 

* mis-siim-mati s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Lug. swmmation (q.v.).] A wrong summation. 

“A missumation in a fitted account,”"—Scott: Rod 


Roy, ch. ii, 
* mis-siit’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng, suit, v. 
(q.v.).} To suit aE . 
“ Missuiting a great man most.” 
Ars, Browning : Napoleon IT. in Italy, 
*mis’-sure (sureas shir), s. (Lat. mi 
fut. par. of mitto= to send.) A mission. 
“The misswre I send you."—Adams;: Works, ii. 110, 
*mis-sway,, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. swa 
(Q-v.).] Te keiarabee Pate 
Through misswuying it ten 'd to decline. are 
*mis-swear, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
swear get To swear falsely : to helene 
one’s 


* mis’-sworn, pa. par. ora. [Misswear.] 


*mis-sy, Eng. miss 3-y-] Missish, 
Siestiiiagibeaeieiins scm. 


“The -pamby little missy phrase."— 
Miss Bdgeworth: Helen, Ga. =2vi 


mist, * myist, * myst, * myste, s. [AS. 
mist = gloom, darkness; cogn. with Icel. 
mistr = mist ; Sw. mist = foggy weather ; Dut. 
mist = fog; Ger. mist=dung.)_ . 

1. Lit. : Visible watery va ed 
in the atmosphere at or nearthe ath eee 
earth ; the fall of rain or water in almost im- 
perceptibly fine drops. 

“The mist and rain which the west wind brings mp 

cap a ocean,”—Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. 

J A dense mist is called a fog (q.v.). 

2. Fig.: Anything which dims, obscures, 
or darkens. 


“All thence 
Purge and disperse.” Milton: P.L., Vil, 63. 
mist-flower, s. 


Bot. : Conoclini @ genus of Composites. 
One species, yaa Se celestinum, is a 
weed with fragrant blue or purple flowers, 
growing in the United States, 


mist, v.t. & i. [Must, s.] 
A, Trans.: To cover as with mist; to 
cloud, to dim. 
“Lend mea Lens Boyt 
If that her breath will mist or the stone, 
Why then she lives.” Shakeap.: Lear, Vv. & 
B., Intrans. : To be misty ; to drizzle. 


mis-ta’en’, a. [MisTaKEN.] 


mis-tak’-a-ble, mis-taike’-a-ble, a. 
Eng. mistak(e) ; -able.] Capable of being mis- 
toeea ; liable to be mistaken ; liable to mis- 
conception. 


“They are set forth in minor and less mistakeable 
numbers."—Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. vi., ch. i. 


take’, v.t. & 4. [Icel. mistaka= to take 
by mistake,] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1, To take away wrongly or improperly. 

“ Mistake them away, 
And ask a fee for coming.” Donne: Satires, v. 

*2. To take in error. 

a trick, rascal, st be, to be ever 

: S eikoaenee aie the bottles ad cans, in haste, 
before they be balf drunk off""—Ben Jonson. Bartho- 
lomew Fair, iil. 2. 

3. To take or understand wrongly ; to con- 
ceive or understand erroneously 3 to misap- 
prehend, to misunderstand ; to misconceive. 

i : have beep mistook.” 
My father's purposes mexey ap ay oe." _ 

4, To take one person or thing for another ; 
to imagine erroneously one person or thing to 
be another. som 

“Men... to mistake a want gour in 
thet Pgitations for s delicacy in their judginente. 
~—Foung ; On Lyric Poetry. s 


missucceed—mistion 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To make a mistake in judgment ; to mis- 
age, to be in error; to be under a misappre- 
enusion, 
“ Why, sir, whi 
Your worshiy boppartes Pitook.” 
+ Two Gentlemen of Verona, iL 1, 
* 2, To transgress ; to commit a fault. 
“ Ye that ayenst your love mistaketh.” 
Romaunt 


‘s of the Rose, 
mis-take’, s. (Misrake, v.] 

1. An error of judgment or opinion ; a mis- 
conception; a misapprehension, a misunder- 
standing, a blunder. 

“ Rectify th " é 

vt sSuniatales of historiana”"—Ray: On the 


2. A fault, an error, a blunder; a wrong act 
done unintentionally. 


“A sentiment, in itself amfable and respectable, 
Ted him to commit th test mist 
a tanin nee ee 
“| No mistake: Beyond all doubt or ques- 
tion ; unquestionably, certainly, without fail. 


mis-tak’-en, a. [Mistaxs, v.] 
1. Erroneous, incorrect. 
“The fall i sense,”— 
wane 
2. Labouring under a mistake or miscon- 
ception ; wrong. 
Pd egg ba bt 
Shakesp. : Twelfth 
J To be mistaken : 
1. To be misunderstood, misconceived, or 
misjudged. d 
2. To be in error; to make a mistake; to 
be under a misapprehension. 
“ You are too much mistaken in this king.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., hi. 4. 
mis-tak’-en-ly, adv. (Eng. mistaken; -ly.J 
By mistake ; mistakingly. : 


mis-tak’-6ér, s. [Eng. mistak(e); -er.] One who 
makes a mistake ; one who misunderstands. 


“The well-meaning ignorance of some mistakers.”"— 
Bp. Hall: Apol. Adut. to the Reader. 


mis-tak’-ing, s. [MisTaxkg, v.] A mistake, 
an error, a blunder. 
“ Now, I perceive, thou art a reverend father i 
‘ardon, I pray thee, for my mad mistaking. 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 5. 
mis-tak’-img-ly, adv. [Eng. mistaking ; -ly.] 
By mistake ; mistakenly, erroneously. 


“That we may not mistakingly rear up the walls of 
Babel while we intend Jerusalem.”—Sp. Hall: Mystery 
of Godlinesse, (Epistle prefixed.) 


mis-taught (aught as At), pa. par. or a. 
(Musteacu.] 


*mis-téach’, * mis-teche, v.t. [Pref. mis-, 
and Fng. teach (q.v.).] To teach wrongly ; to 
give.-wrong instruction to. 


“ More shame for those who have mistaught them.” 
—Milton; Animad. on Kemonstrant's Defence. 


*mis-téll’,v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. tell (q.v.).] 
1. To tell wrongly or incorrectly ; to mis- 
report. 
2. To miscount. 


“Their prayers are 
one, they thinke all 
Newes, p. 5. 


* mis-tém’-pér, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
temper, ¥. (q.V.).| To disorder, to disturb, to 
disease, 


“Nor DpshanSe weale nor children’s woe mistempered 
™, ead, 
sf Warner: Albions England, bk. vil., ch. xxiv. 


* mis-tém’-péred, a. [Misremprr, v.] 
1. Disordered, diseased, irritated, ill-tem- 
pered. 
“ This inundation of mistemper'd humour 
Rests by you only to be qualified.” 
Shakesp,: King John, v. 1. 
2. Badly tempered ; tempered to a bad pur- 
pose or end. 
ae eee han tlenend telat 
mis’-tér (1), s. [The same word as master 
(q.v.).] | Master, sir; the eommon form of 
sudreus to an adult male. It is now always 
abbreviated in writing to the form Mr. 


* mis’-tér (2), *mis-tere,s. [0. Fr. mastier 
(Fr. métier), from Lat. ministerium =a service ; 
minister =aservant, Mister and ministry are 
thus doublets.) [MrytsTer.] 

Jj. A trade, an art, an occupation, an em- 
ployment. 
“In youth he lerned hadde a good mistere, 


He was a wel good wright, a carpentere.” 
Chaucer. C. T., 615. 


the dozen, when if they mistelz 
rest lost."—Sreton; Strange 
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2. Manner, kind, sort. ‘ 
“The redcross knight toward him crossed fast, 
To weet what wight wus so dismay d,' 


Spenser; F. Q., 1. ix. 
mis’-tér (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] Need, 
necessity. (Scotch.) 


“World's gear was henceforward the least of her 
care, ... nor was it likely to be muckle her mister."— 
Scott: Heart of Midlothian, ch. xliv. 


*mis’-tér, *mis-tre, v.t. & i. [Mister (2), 8.] 
A, T'rans. : To occasion loss to. 
= Intrans.: To need, to be necessary, to 
10 
“ As for my name it mistreth not to tell.” 
Spenser : F. Q,, ULL vil. 61. 


*mis-tere, s, [Mister (2), s.] 


mis-térm’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. term 
(q.v.).] To term or designate erroneously ; to 
miscall, to misname, 
“ World's exile is death: then banished 
‘Is death mistermed.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iit. 8 
* mis’-tér-ship, s. (Eng. mister (1) ; -ship.) 
The state or quality of being a mister (q.v.). 
(Shakesp. ; Titus Andronicus, iv. 4.) 


*mis”-tér-y, * mys'-tér-y, * mys-ter-ie, 
s. [Lat. ministerium.] A trade, an occupa- 
tion, a business. [Mister (2), s.] 


“That which is the noblest mysterte 
Brings to reproach and common infamy.” 
: Mother Hubberds Tale, 
* mist’- 


ful, o. [Eng. mist; ful().] Clouded 
or dimmed with tears, as with mist. 
“ Here they are but felt, and seen with mistful eyes.” 
Shakesp, : Pericles, i, & 
*mis-think’, * mis-thinke, v.i. & t, [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. think (q.v.). ] 
A. Intrans.; To think wrongly. 


“Whan they misthinke, they lightly let it passe.” 
Chaucer : Court of Love, 


B. Trans. : To misjudge, to think ill of. 
“* How will the country for these woful chances, 
Misthink the king, and not be satisfied 1" 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI, ii. & 
* mis-thought’ (ought as At), pa. par. or 
a, [MistHryK.} 


*mis-thought’ (ought as at), s. ref. 
mis-, and Eng. thought, s. (q.v.).] rong 
Chovenss or ideas ; an erroneous notion ; mis- 

8, 
aia rae PF. on iy. viii. 58. 

* mis-thrive’, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
thrive (q.v.).] Not to thrive ; to fare or suc- 
ceed ill, 


*mis-throw’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng, throw, 
v. (q.v.).] To throw or cast wrongly. 
“ Hast thou thyn eie ought misthrowe a. 


@. A., DK. L 
mis’-ti-co, s. [Turk. mistigo. (Littré.)] 
Naut.: A small Mediterranean vessel, be 


tween a zebeca and a felucca, 


* mis-tide’, v.i. [A.S, mistidan.] 
1. To betide ill or amiss ; to turn out ill or 
unfortunately. 
2. To fare ill, to be unfortunate. 


“ Atte laste he shal mishappe and mistide."—Chau- 
cer: Tale of Melibeus. 


*mist’-I-héad, *mist-i-heed, s. [Eng. 
misty; -head.) The state of being misty; 
mistiness, 

“What meaneth this, what is this mistiheed?” 
Chaucer» Complaint of Murs & Venus. 
mist”-i-ly, adv. (Eng. misty; -ly.] In a misty 
manner ; dimly, darkly, obscurely, 


“ Thise philosopheres speke 80 mistily 
Tn this craft, that man cannot come thoreby, 


For any wit that men have now adayes,” 
Chaucer : OC. T., 16,862. 


mis-time’, v.i &¢. [A.8. mistiman.] 
“A, Intrans.: To turn out ill, to happen 
amiss ; to mistide. 
B. Trans.: To time wrongly ; not to adapt 
or adjust the time to, 


mis-timed’, a. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. timed 
(q.v.).] Out of time or place ; inappropriate ; 
not suited to the time or occasion ; as, a mis- 
timed boast. 


mist\_I-néss, s. [Eng. misty; -ness.] The 
nality or state of being misty ; darkness, 
inmess, obscurity. 


“The very mistiness of the Prime Minister's own 
words,”—Standard, June 21, 1881, 


*mist’-ion (i as y), s._ (Lat. miztio=a mix- 
ing, a mixture, from miaxtus, pa. par. of misceo 
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mistitle—misunderstanding 


rr 


= to mix.}’ A mixture, a mixing, a blending 


together. 
“Both bodies do, by the new texture resulting from 
their mistion, produce colour.”—Boyle : On Colours. 


mis-ti’-tle, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. title, v. 
(q.v.). J To call or designate by the wrong 
title or name. 

i ected va heir” 
Re ee ete | Drwtentas; Comedia 
mis’-tle (tle as el), v.i. [A frequent. from 
mist, V. (q.V.).] To mist, to mizzle, to drizzle. 
[MisLe, M1zzLeE.] 


* mist/-léss, a. [Eng. mist, and less.) Free 
trom mist. 


“ Mistless as noon, and fresh as morning.”—Miéss 
Bronté: Villette, ch. xiv. 


wis’-tle-toe (tle as el), s. [A.S. misteltan ; 
Icel. misteltein ; Dut. mistelboom ; Dan., Sw., 
Ger. mistel, from Ger. mist = manure, dirt, 
mist, fog ; the element toe is believed by Skeat 
to be A.S. tan =a twig.] 

Bot.: Viscwm ulbum, a plant parasitic on the 
apple and other fruit trees, on the thorn, the 
oak, the poplar, the lime, the ash, the Scotch 
fir, &c. It sometimes kills the branch or 
even the tree on which it is a parasite. It 
occurs as a yellow-green glabrous pendent 
bush, one to four feet long, with the fibres of 
the roots insinuated into the wood of the tree 
on which it preys; its branches dichotomous, 
knotted; its leaves, one to three, glabrous; its 
flowers in threes, inconspicuous, green; its 
berries globose or ovoid, yellow, viscid. 
Found in Europe and the north of Asia. 
There are several species in the United States, 
similar in appearance and habit to those of 
Europe, but placed in a different genus, Phora- 
dendron. P, flanescens is found from New 
Jersey southward. The mistletoe was deemed 
sacred by the Druids, and is still frequently em- 
ployed in Christmas festivities and sports ({). 

{ Kissing under the mistletoe : 

Scandinavian Mythol.: The wicked spirit, 
Loki, hated Balder, the favourite of the gods, 
and, making an arrow of mistletoe, gave it to 
Hader, the god of darkness and himself blind, 
to test. Heshot the arrow and killed Balder. 
He was restored to life, and the mistletoe 
given to the goddess of love to keep, every 
one passing under it receiving a kiss as a 
proof that it was the emblem of love, and not 
of death, (Brewer.) 


mist’-like, a. (Eng. mist, and like.) Resem- 
bling a mist, like a mist. 
“The breath of heart-sick groans 
Mistlike infold me from the search of eyes.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iii. 3. 


mis-told’, pa. par. or a. 
mis-took’, ‘pret. & pa. par. of v. (MISTAKE, v.] 


*mis-tra-di-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
tradition (q.v.).] Wrong tradition. 
“‘ Monsters of mistradition.” 
ennyson : Queen Mary, iv. 2. 
*mis-train’, *mys-trayn, v.t. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. train, v. (q.v.).] To train 
wrongly or badly. 
“With corruptfull bribes is to untruth mystraiyned.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. xi. 54. 
mis’-tral, s. [Prov. Fr. for mastral, from 
mastre = a master.) A violent cold north- 
west wind experienced in the Mediterranean 
provinces of France, destroying fruit, blos- 
soms, crops, &c. 
the autumn, winter, and early spring. 


mis-trans-late’, *misse-trans-late, .t. 
{Pref. mis-, and Eng. translate (q.v.).] To 
translate wrongly, to misrender. 


“Eusebius by them missetranslated.”—Bp, Hall: 
Honour of Married Clergy, bk. i., § 25. 


mis-trains-la’-tion, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
translation (q.v.).| A false or incorrect trans- 
lation ; a misrendering. 


“mis-trans-port’-éd, a. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. transported (q.v.).)| Carried or borne 
away from one’s self wrongly ; misled by pas- 
sion or strong feeling. 

“So farre mistransported as to condemn a good 
prerer because as it is in his heart, soit is in his 
ok too.”—Bp. Hull: An Humble Remonstrance. 


(MIsTELL.] 


*mis-tréad’-ing, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
eg cite (g.v.).] A wrong or false step, a sin, 
a fault, a misgoing ; misbehaviour. 
“For the hot vengeance and the rod of Heaven, 


To punish my mistreadings. 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry IV., iii. 2 


It blows most fiercely in’ 


* mis-tréat’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. treat 
“(q.v.).] To treat wrongly or ill; to ill-treat, 
to maltreat. 
“0 poor mistreated democratic beast.” 
Southey: Nondescripts, iv. 
mis-tréat/-mént, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
treatment (q.v.).]| Wrong, improper, or un- 
kind treatment ; ill-treatment. 


mis’-tréss, * mais-tress, * mais-tresse, 
s. [O. Fr. maistresse; Fr. maitresse, from 
maistre ; Fr. maitre = a master ; Lat. magister ; 
- Sp. & Ital. maestro ; Port. mestre.] [MASTER, 5.} 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A woman who governs; @ woman who 
has power, authority, or command; the 
female head of an establishment, as a school, 
a family, &c. The correlative of servant or 
subject. 


“The maids officious round their méstress wait.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad iii. 526. 


2, A female owner. 
“T’ll use thee kindly for thy mistress’ sake.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4. 
3. A woman skilled in anything. 
4, A woman courted and beloved; a sweet- 
heart; a woman who has command over one’s 


heart. 
“My mistress’ brows are raven black.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 127. 
5. A concubine; a woman who fills the 
place but has not the rights of a wife. 
**But soon his wrath being o'er, he took 
Another mistress, or new book.” , 
Byron. Mazeppa, iv. 
6. A title of address applied to a married 
lady, nearly equivalent to madam. Formerly 
it was applied to married or unmarried women 
indiscriminately. It is now written in the 
abbreviated form Mrs. (pronounced mis’-is). 
* Mistress, tis well, your choice agrees with mine.” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, ii. 5. 
*7, A lady. 
“To meet some mistress fine 
When mistresses from common sense are hid.” 
Shakesp, : Love's Labour's Lost, i. 1. 
Il, Technically : 


1. Law: The proper style of the wife of an 
esquire or of a gentleman. (Wharton.) 

2. Bowls: The small bal] used in the game 
of bowls, now called the Jack. 

“So, a0, rub on and kiss the mistress.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iii. 2. 

* mistress-piece, s. A chief perform- 
ance of a woman. Formed on analogy of 
master-piece (q.v.). 


mistress-ship, s. 
1, The position of a mistress; rule or do- 
minion. 


“Tf any of them shall usurp a mistress-ship over the 
rest, or make herself a queen over them,."—Sp. Hall - 
Resolutions for Religion. 


*2, A style of address to ladies ; ladyship. 


* mis'’-tréss, v.i. [MrsTREss, s.] To wait or 
attend upon a mistress ; to court. 
“Thy idleness ; which yet thou canst not fly 
By dressing, mistressing, and compliment.” 
Herbert : Church Porch. 
*mis’-tréss-ly, a. [Eng. ‘mistress; -ly.] 
Pertaining to the mistress of a household. 


“Will he take from me the mistressly manage- 
ment?”—Richardson: Clurissa, i. 298. 


*mis-tri-al, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. trial 
(a.v.).] 
Law: A trial which from some defect in the 
process or the triers is erroneous or abortive ; 
a false trial. 


*mis-trist’, v.t. [Mistrusz, v.) 


*mis-trow-ing, +mis-trow-yng, s. 
[Pref. mis-, and Eng. trowing (q.v.).] Mis- 
trusting, distrust. 

“For espyall and mistro 
Thei did than enous tnyncee 
That every man might other know.” 
. . Gower: OQ. A., Vi. 

mis-trust’, s. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. trust, s. 
(q.v.).] Distrust, suspicion, want of confi- 
dence or trust. 

“Yet your mistrust cannot make me a traitor.” 
Shukesp. : As You Like It, i. 3. 
y 

mis’-triist’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. trust, 
v. (d.v.).] To feel distrust, suspicion, or 
doubt regarding; to doubt, to suspect, to 
distrust. 


“Tam ever ready to mistrust a promisi) — 
Goldsmith: Bee, No. 4 Peyneiee he. 


mis-triist’-ér, s. (Eng. mistrust; -er.] One 
who mistrusts or distrusts. 


“You infidelles and mistrust ."—Ba: 2 
irene oes ers of God. Barnes & 


On 


mis-trist’-fill, a. [Eng. mistrust ; -ful().} 
Full of doubt, suspicion, or mistrust ; 
dent, suspicious, doubtful. 


“He, who most excels in fact ofarms,... | 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair,’ 


Milton: P. L., hi. 196 
mis-trist/-ful-ly, adv. 


{Eng. mistrustful ; 
-ly.] Ina distrustful, doubting, or suspicious 
manner ; with mistrust. 

* Mistrustfully he trusteth, and he dreadingly did dare.* 
Warner: Albions England, bk. vi., ch. xxxiii. 
mis-trist’-ful-néss, *mis-trust-fu!- 
nesse, s. (Eng. mistrustful; -ness.]_ Vi.< 
quality or state of being mistrustful ; doubt, 
suspicion, mistrust. 


“A punishemente for thy mistrustfulmesse at this 
orseent declared dal : Luke i. 


*mis-trist/-ing, a. 
Mistrustful, suspicious, 


[Eng. misbrust ; -tng. 1! 


* mis-trist’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. mistrusting > 
-ly.} In a doubting or mistrustful manner ;. 
mistrustfully, suspiciously. 


mis-triist’-léss, a. [Eng. mistrust; -less.} 

Free from mistrust, suspicion, or doubt; un- 

suspicious, unsuspecting, trustful. 

“ The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 
While secret laughter tittered round the place.” 
Goldsmith: Des Village. 

mis-tryst’, v.t. [Pref.. mis-, and Eng. tryst 

(q.v.).| Todisappoint by breaking an engage- 
ment ; to deceive, to use ill. 


“They are sair mistrysted yonder in their Parhia~ 
ment House.”—Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xiv. 


*mis-tune’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. tune, 
v. (q.v.). ] 
1, Lit. : To tune wrongly or incorrectly ; te 
put, play, or sing out of tune. 
“Hymn mistuned and muttered prayer 
The victim for his fate prepare. 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, v. 28. 
2. Fig. : To disorder ; to put out of order. 


‘From the body, by long ails mistumed, 
These evils sprung,” 
Armstrong ; The Art of Preserving Health. 


mis-tir’-a (pl. mis-tur’-2e), s. [Lat.] 
Pharm.: A mixture. There are a Mistura 
Ammoniaci, a Mistura Camphore, and about 

ten others in the modern pharmacopeeia. 


*mis-tirn’, *mis-tourne, * mys-turne., 

vt. & i. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. turn, v. (q.v.). | 

A, Trans. : To turn wrongly ; to prevent, tc 
upset. 

“Ther been summe that troublen you, and wolex 
mysturne |invertere] the evangelie “a Crist.” — Wy- 
cliffe: Galatians i. 

B. Intrans. : To turn or go wrong; to be 
prevented. 


“And whan this littel worlde mistourneth, 
The great worlde all overtorneth.” 


Gower: C. A. (Prol.) 
*mis-ti’-tor, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
tutor (q.v.).] To teach or instruct amiss. 
“ Mistutored youths, who ne'er the charm 
Of Virtue hear, nor wait at Wisdom's door.” 
Edwards : Sonnet 28. 
mist’-¥ (1), a. [A.S. mistig, from mist=gloom.} 
1, Lite: Covered, obscured or hidden with 
mist; characterized or accompanied by mist ; 
overspread with mist. ‘ 
“The dripping rock, the mountain's misty to) 
Swell onthe sight.” DVienont. ‘Siitanen 54, 
2. Fig. : Obscure, clouded ;, difficult to un- 
derstand : as, A misty writer. 


_ 4 In the figurative use of this word there- 
is no doubt a confusion with misty (2). 


*mist’-¥ (2), *myst'-¥, a. [Lat. mysticus 
= mystic (q.v.).] Mystic, dark. 
“ Mysty or prevey to mannys wytte. Misticus."— 
Prompt Parv. 
mis-tin-dér-stand’, vt. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. understand (q.v.).] Not to understand ; 
to misconceive, to mistake, to misjudge, to 
misinterpret. 
“There is one part, however, of these papers, in 


which I conceive I have been misunderstood.” —U.. 
server, No. 152. 


*mis-iin-dér-stind’-ér, s. [Eng. misund- 
erstand ; -er.)] One who misunderstands. 
“But divers and many texts as farre semed unto. 


the missunderstanders to speake against — 
Sir T. More: Workes, p. 322, ae peers 


mis-iin-dér-stand’-img,s. [Pref mis-, and 
Eng. understanding (q.v.).] 
1. A misconception, a misapprehension; a. 
mistake of the meaning or intent. : 
“Sometimes the misunderstanding of a word haa 


scattered and destroyed those who have been in posses- 


sion of victory.” —South : Sermons, vol. i,, ser. 8. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh, son; miite, cith, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian, 2, ce 


=€; ey=a; qu=kw., 


2. A falling out, a disagreement, a differ- 
ence: as, a misunderstanding among friends. . 


mis-iin-dér- , » : 
aie, oe TR AMSA AE 


/ 
mis-y-ra’-to, adv. [Ital.] 
Music : In measured or strict time. 


mis-iis’-age (age as 1), s._ [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. usage (q.v.). ] 
1. Bad or improper use ; bad conduct. 
“The fame of their misusage so prevented them, 
that th i 
Wouid eg ind we dactig’ Vague He 


2. Il-treatment, ill-usage. 


*mis-Us-ance, s (Eng. misus(e); -ance.) 
Misusage, misuse. 
“H * ts 
ee pan at their misusance,”—Hacket: Life 
mis-use’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. use, v. 
q.v.). 
1, To use or treat improperly ; to apply to 
& bad or wrong use. 


“ He fell from good, misusing his free will.” 
Byrom: Life & Death. 


2. To ill-treat, to maltreat, to abuse. 
“ He that did wear this head was one 
That pilgrims did misuse.” 
nyan. Pilgrim's Progress, pt. iL 
or Sy Ug s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. use, s. 
q.v. 

1, Improper use; misapplication ; employ- 

ment for a or improper purpose ; abuse. 

“ How much names taken for oe are apt to mis- 
lead the understanding, the attentive reading of 
philosophical writers would abundan discover ; 
and that, perhaps, in words little sus: for any 

etmien—Booke: Of Human Understanding, bk. 
dil, ch. x., § 15. 


* 2. Ill-treatment, cruel treatment, abuse. 


“ Upon whose dead corpses there was such misuse . . . 
[iieabanndkeiteats votstbes po hm 
m or 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry 1V., i... 


[Eng. misuse; -~ment.] 


- Darius coulde not bee otherwise persuaded 
but that shee was slayn, because she would not consent 
to her misusement.”"—Brende > Quintus Curtius, fo. 52. 


mis-ts’-ér, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. user 
(q.v.). 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who misuses. 

2. Law: Abuse of any liberty or benefit 

which works a forfeiture of it. 
oi Gioaar fp baggy nme aes steion ora 
park-keeper kills deer without authority.”"—Blat- 
stone - Comment., bk. il., ch. 10. 

*mis-v&l’-ue, v.t.  [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
value, v. (q.v.).] To value wrongly or in- 
sufficiently ; to underrate ; to estimate at too 
low a value. 

e . { dread ki 
Wol be minatwed beth of old nnd yom” 
Browne: Young Willie & ernock, 

* mis-vouch’, v.t. ([Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
vouch (q.v.).] To vouch or allege falsely. 

* of M hic 
a > ofthis ams is arene haa 
Bacon ; ‘ness of Britain. 

*mis-wan’-der, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
wander (q.v.).} To wander or stray from the 
way ; to go astray. 

“ , wisledeth him into 
Sc A gl 
*mis-way’, *mis-waie,s. [Pref. mis-,and 

Eng. way (q.v.).) A wrong way. 

“Who so seeketh sothe by a deepe thought and 
coueiteth to been deceiued, by no miswuies."—Chaucer ¢ 
Boecius, bk. iii. 


*mis-wear’, v.i. ref. mis-, and Eng. wear 
(q.v.).] To wear badly or ill. 
“That which is miswroughbt will miswear.”"—Bacon : 
Judicial Charge. 


*mis-wéd’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. wed 
(q.v.).] To wed wrongly or improperly. 


*mis-ween’,v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. ween 
q.v.).] ‘To mistrust, to misjudge; to be mis- 
ken ; to fall into error. ‘ 


“ Pull happie man (misweening much) was hee, 


So rich a spoile within his power to see.” 
5 Spenser : ‘Doreful Lay of Clorinda., 


*mis-wénd’, v.i. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. wend 
(qg.v).] To go wrong; to go astray. 


“ And eche in his complainte telleth, 
th lde is miswent.” 
eee Gower: C, A. (Prol.) 


*mis-wént’, pa. par. or a. [MiswEND.] 


boil, béy ; pdut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench ; go, ‘ 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhun, -cious, 


misunderstood—mitigate 


*mis-wom’-an, s. (Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
woman (q.v.).] A bad, wicked woman. 
“Fly the miswoman, least she thee deceiue.” 
Chaucer: Remedy of Love. 
*mis-wont’-ing, s. (Pref, mis-, and Eng. 
hae ; -ing.) ant of use, habit, or custom ; 
* ; 


“For these feeble beginnings of lukewarme rac 
ts bs Map pa perish Bishop Hall: Divine 


*mis-word’, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. word 
(q-¥.).] A cross, Wrong, or awkward word, 


*mis-wor'-ship, s. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
worship, 8. (q.v.).] Worship ofa wrong object ; 
false worship ; idolatry. 


“In respect of misworship, he was the son of the 
first Jarstohasn, who foade Israel to sin.”"—Sishop 
Hall: Contempl. ; Joash with Klisha Dying. 


*mis-wor-ship, v.t._ (Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
worship, v. (q.v.).] To worship wrongly, 
falsely, or corruptly. 


“There have not wanted nations (and those not of 
the savagest) which have misworshipped it([the heaven] 
mane —Bishop Hall; The Sout's Farewell to 

‘a 


*mis-wor-ship-pér, s. [Pref. mis-, and 
Eng. worshi (q-¥.).] _ One who miswor- 
ships ; one who worships fals2 gods. 

“* God is made our idol, and we the misworshippers of 
him."—Bishop Hall: Sermon at Whitehall, Whit- 
sunday, 1640. 

*mis-wréngh, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
wrench, V. (q.v.).] To wrench, twist, or turn 
out of the right line or course. 

“ The wardes of the church keie 
Through mishandling ben miswreint.” 
Gower: C. A., Vv. 

*mis-write’, *mysse-write, vt. [Pref. 
mis-, and Eng. write (q.v.).] To write or set 
down incorrectly or improperly. 

“ He did miswrite some number of years.”—Raleigh - 
Hist. World, bk. ii., ch. xxii., § 6. 

+mis-writ'-ing, s. [MiswriTz.] A mistake 
in writing ; a clerical error. 


“The text of the Chronicle has three years, but it 
seems clear that this must bea miswriting or thirteen.” 
iNeed Freeman : Old English History, ch. vii., p. 93. 


*mis-wrought’ (ought as at), a. (Pref. 
mis-,and Eng. ment (q-¥.)-] Betis elt e 


made, or fashioned. 


mi-sy, s. [Ger. misy, from Gr. wlov (misu) = 
vitriolic earth.] 
Min. : The same as Coprapire and JAROSITE 


(q.¥.). 


*mis-yoke’, v.t. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. yoke, 
v. (q.¥-).] Tro yoke or join improperly. 
” isyoking with a diversity of 1 
of religions — desion S Dowirine cf Divoron, bk. i, 
x. 


*mis-zéal’-olis, «. [Pref. mis-, and Eng. 
zealous avd Actuated by false or mis- 
taken 

“Go on now, ye miszealous spirits."—Bishop Hall: 
Noah's Dove, 
*mit’-aine,s. [Fr.] A mitten, a glove. 


*mitche,s. [Fr. miche.] A loaf of fine bread ; 
a manchet, 
“ He that hath mitches tweine.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 
mitch’-ell, s. (Prob. from some proper name.) 
Build.: A piece of hewn Purbeck stone, 
from fifteen to twenty-four inches square, used 
in building. 
mit-¢ghél’-la, s. (Named after John Mitchel, 
an Englishman, who wrote on Virginian plants. ] 
Bot.: A genus of Cinchonacer, family 
Guettardide. It has a funnel-shaped corolla 
with a four-lobed limb and a four-lobed ovary, 
and succulent fruit with four or eight stones. 
Humboldt says that Mitchella repens is the 
plant most extensively spread in North Ame- 
rica, covering the surface from lat. 28° to 
lat. 69° N. 
mite (1), s. [A.8. métte; cogn. with Low Ger. 
mite=a mite; O. H. Ger. miza=a mite, 
a midge.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. In the same sense as IT. 1 or 2. 
2, The naine is improperly given to Dust- 
lice of the insect genus Psocus (q.v.). 
IL Zoology : 
1. Sing. : The genus Acarus (q.v.). 
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2, Plural: 

(1) The family Acaridw (q.v.). 

(2) The order Acarina (q.v.). The abdomen 
in which segments are indiscernible, is united 
with the cephalothorax, so as to form a single 
mass. Respiration is by trachee. When per- 
fect, mites have eight legs. They are generally 
very small. Many are parasites upon animals ; 
some occur in old cheese, in flour, under the 
bark of trees, &c. 


“That cheese of itself breeds mites or maggots, 1 
deny.”"— Ray : On the Creation, pt. iL. ~ 


mite (2), *myte, s. [0. Dut. mijt, mite, myte 
R ek coin ; from the same root as minute, a. 
q.V.). 

1, The smallest coin; a coin formerly cur- 
rent, and equal to about one-third of a far- 
thing. 

“Til show you those in troubles reign} 


ing a mite, a mountain gain.” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, li. (Gower.) 


2, A small weight, equal to about the 
twentieth of a grain. 

3, Anything very small or minute; a very 
small particle or quantity. 


“The antathrust in their stings, and instil into 
them a sinall mite of their stinging liquor, which hath 
the same effect as oil of vitriol." —Aay ? On the Creation. 


mi-tél/-la, s. [Lat. =a head-band, a kind of 
turban; dimin. of mitra. Named from the 
form of its capsule.) [MrTrr.] 

Bot.: False Sanicle ; Bishop’s Cap. A genus 
of Saxifragacese, consisting of low, slender 
plants with whitish or greenish flowers. Found 
in North America. 


mith-ér, s. [Moruer.] 
* mith’-ic, a. [Myruic.] 


Mith’-ras, Mith’-ra, s. [Zend.] 

Compar. Relig.: The principal god of the 
Parsees or Persians, the god of the Sun; the 
Sun itself as an object of worship. 

| Manes, the founder of the Manichzan 
sect, wished to identify Christ with Mithras. 


*mith-ri-date,s. [Named after Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, who was supposed to have 
made himself poison-proof.] 

Pharm.: An antidote against poison; a 
composition used either as a remedy for or a 
preservative against poison. 


“In mithridate or just perfumes, 
Where all good things beiug met, no ome presumes 
To govern, or to triumph on the rest.” 
Donne: Progress of the Soul ; Second Anniversary. 


mithridate-mustard, s. 
Bot. : The same as PENNY-CREsS (q.V.). 


mith-ri-dat'-ic,a. [Lat. mithridaticus, from 
Mithridates, king of Pontus.) Of or pertain- 
ing to mithridates or a mithridate (q.v.). 


* mith-ri-da/-ti-on, s. [See extract.) An 
unidentified plant. 


“ Cratevas hath ascribed the invention of one hearbe 
to King Mithridates himselfe called after his name 
Mithridation.’—P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. xxv., ch. vi. 


* mit’-ig-a-ble, a. [Lat. mitigabilis, from 
mitigo = to mitigate (q.v.).] Capable of being 
mitigated. 

“The rigour of that ceremonious law was mitigadle.” 
—Barrow : Sermons, vol, t., ser. 15, 


*mit’-i-gant, a. [Lat. mitigans, pr. par. of 
mitigo = to mitigate (q.v.).] Softening, miti- 
gating, soothing, lenitive. 


mit’-i-gate, * mit-i-gat,v.t.&i. (Lat. miti- 
gatus, pa. par. of mitigo=to make gentle; 
mitis = soft, gentle, and ago= to make; Fr. 
mitiger ; Sp. mitigar ; Ital. mitigare.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make less rigorous, severe, or harsh ; 

to relax. 

“How cometh it then that the pope for so many 
hundred thousands that miscary, will neither breake 
the ordinaunce or mitigat it."—Tyndall: Workes, 
p. 316. 

2, To make less severe, painful, or hard. 

“T may mitigate their doom, 
On me derived.” Milton: P. L., x. 76. 

8. To assuage, to lessen, to abate, to soften. 

“Grief which is rather to be mitigated by comfort 
than encreased and exasperated by blame."—Barrew - 
Sermons, vol. i., ser, 21. 

*4, To cool, to temper, to moderate. 

“A man has frequent ST) Sata of mitigating the 
fierceness of a party.”—Adadison ; Spectator. 

*5, To soften; to mollify ; to make mild or 

accessible. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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B. Intransitive : 

1. To relax or soften the rigour, harshness, 
or severity of anything, 

“4 mitigating clause was added by way of rider.”— 

Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xi. 

* 2. To become softened, cooled, assuaged, 

or lessened. 
“ As his years increase, his fires assuage, 


‘Allay with time, and mitigute with age.” 
M Brookes ; Jerusalem Delivered, bk, i, 


mit-i-ga’-tion, * mit-i-ga—ci-oun, s. 
[Fr. mitigation, from Lat. mitigationem, accus. 
of mitigatio, from mitigatus, pa. par. of mitigo 
= to mitigate (q.v.); Sp. mitigacion ; Ital. 
mitigazione.] The act of mitigating, abating, 
relaxing, or moderating ; abatement or diminu- 
tion of anything painful, harsh, severe, or 
siilictive. 

“These share man’s general lot 
With little mitigation.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. v. 

* mit’-i-ga_tive, a. & s. [0. Fr. mitigatif, 
from Lat. mitigativus, from mitigatus, pa. par. 
of mitigo = to mitigate (q.v.). ] 

A. As adj.: Mitigating, 
abating ; lenitive. 
B. As subst.: Anything which alleviates, 
abates, or moderates ; a lenitive. 
“Which may the feruence of loue aslake 
To the lones, as'a mitigative.” 
Chaucer: Remedie of Loue. (Prol.) 
mit’-i-ga-tor, s., [Eng. mitigat(e); -or.] 
One who or that which mitigates, alleviates, 
or moderates. 


alleviating, or 


“ mit’i-ga-tor-y, a. &s. [Lat. mitigatorius, 
from mitigatus, pa. par. of mitigo=to miti- 
gate (q.v.).] 

A. Asadj.: Tending to mitigate; mitigative. 
B. As subst. : A mitigation. 


“In cases of life and such mitigatories."—WNorth: 
Examen, p. 316. 


* mit-img, s. (Eng. mit(c) (2); -ing.] Alittle 
one ; a term of endearment. 


mit’-kiil, s. [Native word] A money of 
account in Morocco, value about 3s. Id. 
sterling. 


mi-tra, s. [Lat., from Gr. pizpa (mitra) =an 
Asiatic head-dress, a coif, a turban.] 
1. Zool. : Mitre-shell, Bishop’s Mitre, Tiara ; 
@ genus of prosobranchiate holostomatous 
gasteropods, family Muricide. The spire is 
elevated, the apex acute; the shell thick, 
with small aperture, and notched in frou ; 
the columella obliquely plaited, and the oper- 
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ceulum very small. The animal has a long 
proboscis ; and when irritated emits a purple 
liquid of nauseous odour. The popular names 
have reference to the shape of the shell and 
its ornamentation. Known species 420, mostly 
from tropical seas, ranging from low-water to 
eighty fathoms. Mitra episcopalis is one of 
the commonest species ; M. regina is the most 
beautiful ; the most valuable is M. stamforthit, 
an example of which is valued at £10; and 
there is only one specimen in England of M. 
zonata, brought up from deep water off Nice, 
gnd described by Marryatt in the Linnean 
Transactions of 1817. 

2. Paleont. : The genus appears for the first 
time in the Cretaceous period, but the fossil 
species are mainly distributed through the 
Tertiary formations. (Nicholson.) 


myY-tree-form, a. [MiTrirorM.] 


tmit/-rail, *mit-raille, s. [Fr. =small 
pieces of iron, copper, &c., grape-shot, from 
O. Fr. mitaille, from mite =a small piece, a 
mite.] An old name for grape or case shot, 
or for charges of fragments of metal that were 
sometimes fired from guns. [MurTE, 2.] 


mitrailleur, s. [MIrrAILLEvse.] 


mitrailleuse (as mi-tra-yéz), * mitrail- 
leur (as mi-tra-yér’), s. [Fr.] [Mr- 
TRAILLE, S.] 

Ord.: A weapon designed to fire a large 
number of cartridges in a short time. The 
name is given chietly to those which are in- 
tended for use against men, firing, therefore, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, 


mitigation—mitreing 


ordinary rifle bullets; but weapons of higher 
calibre, designed to discharge heavier pro- 
jectiles against ‘‘ material,” are usually called 
“machine guns.” In each instance, however, 
the weapon is a breechloader, and the shot is 
carried in a metal cartridge. The earliest 
forms were the French mitrailleuse and the 
Belgian Montigny mitrailleuse, both being 
composed of a number of barrels fastened in a 
group surrounded by a metal casing, the 
cartridges being contained in steel blocks, 
which are dropped successively into a “slot” 
or opening in the breech, and replaced, when 
discharged, by a fresh plate. The rate of 
firing of the Montigny was about 444 shots 
per minute, of the French piece 300 per 
minute. Those at present mostly in use are 
the Gatling (calibre, °45-inch), with ten re- 
volving barrels, and the light Nordenfeldt 
and Gardner patterns, with fixed barrels. 
These are fed from a drum containing cart- 
ridges, which is placed over a slot on the 
upper surface of the case covering the barrels. 
A scattering arrangement is usually fitted to 
the mitrailleuse, which causes the barrels to 
move from side to side while the piece is 
being discharged. The machine guns firing 
shot large enough to penetrate even thin iron 
plates are the Gatling (calibre, *65-inch), the 
Nordenfeldt (calibre, 1-inch), and the Hotch- 
kiss (calibre, 1°46-inch), and all these have 
fixed barrels without any scattering machinery. 
The tirst-mentioned fires 200 rounds a minute ; 
the Nordenfeldt, 100 rounds in the same time. 
A six-pounder quick-firing shell gun of the 
Hotchkiss pattern is also under trial, The 
Nordenfeldt pattern consists of four barrels 
fastened side by side horizontally in a frame. 
It is fed from a carrier on top of the breech 
of the machine, which is filled by hand as it 
becomes empty. In the Hotchkiss gun the 
barrels, five in number, revolve, and in addi- 
tion to solid cast-iron and steel shots, it fires 
explosive shells and canister, at the rate of 
25 per minute. This weapen will penetrate 
7';-inch steel plates up to 2,000 yards range. 
The Maxim gun is of the same nature, but 
is not so liable to jam as the others. 


* mi-tral, * mY-trail,a. [Fr.] Pertaining 
to a mitre; resembling a mitre. 

“Wholly omitted in the mitrall crown.”—Browne : 

Garden of Cyrus, ch. ii. 

mitral-valve, s. 

1. Anat.: A valve situated at the left auri- 
cular opening of the heart. Called also the 
Bicuspid valve, : 

2. Pathol. : The chief diseases of the mitral 
valve are mitral-obstruction, mitral-regurgi- 
tant disease, and mitral-valvular disease. 


mi’-tre (tre as ter), * mi-ter; * mi-tere, 
*my-ter, s. [Fr. mitre, from Lat. mitrama 
cap, from Gr. wizpa (mitra)=a belt, a girdle, 
a head-band, a fillet, a turban; Ital. & Sp. 
mitra.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A form of head-dress worn by the inhabi- 
tants of Asia Minor ; a head-band. 

2. In the same sense as IT. 2. 

“In this opinion many politicians coneurred, who 
had no dislike to rochets and mitres."—Macaulay: 
Hist. Fing., ch. xiii. 

3. The office, rank, or position of a bishop. 

I. Technically: 

1, Carp. : A mitre-joint (q.v.). 

2. Religions : ae 

(1) Jewish: The divinely-appointed head- 
dress of the Jewish High Priest. It had on it 
a golden plate, inscribed ‘Holiness to the 
Lord.” (Exod. xxxix. 28-30.) 

(2) Christian: The head-dress of a bishop. 
Mitres are supposed to have been first worn 
between the seventh century and the tenth. 
Cardinals at first wore them too, till the Coun- 
cil of Lyons, in 1245, enjoined them to use 
hats. The episcopal mitre was doubtless 
suggested by that ot the Jewish High Priest. 
It is, however, considered to symbolize the 
“cloven tongues as of fire” which descended 
on the early church on the day of Pentecost. 


* 3. Numis.: A counterfeit coin, made 
abroad and imported into England in the 
reign of Edward I. It was worth about a 
halfpenny. 

4, Zool. : [MITRE-SHELL]. 


mitre-block, s. 


Joinery: A block arranged for sawing pieces 
to an angle of 45°. 


mitre-box, s. 

1. Print.: A box in which rules are placed 
while the ends are cut obliquely, so as to make 
a mitre-joint with another rule. 

2. Carp.: A trough with vertical kerfs, 
which intersect the sides at an angle of 45°, 
to form guides for a saw in sawing the enda 
of pieces to make mitre-joints. 


mitre-dovetail, s. 

Joinery: A form of concealed dovetail 
which presents only a single joint line, aad 
that on the angle. [DoveraI.] 


mitre-drain, s. The transverse drain in 
the metalling of a road. 


mitre-gauge, s. A gauge to determing 
the angle of a mitre-joint in picture-frames, 
mouldings, &c. 


mitre-iron, s. 

Forg.: A number of bars of angular shape 
wedged together . 
inside a hoop to 
form a faggot for 
a large forging. 

mitre-joint, 
s. A joint formed 
by the meeting 
of matching 
piecesin a frame, 
the parts uniting on a line bisecting the angle, 
which is usually but not necessarily 90°. 


mitre-mushroom,.s. 

Bot. : Morchella esculenta. 

mitre-plane, s. 

Joinery : 

J, A plane the bit of which is set obliquely 
across the face of the stock, so as to make a 
draw-cut. 

2. A plane running in a race bearing @ 
certain angular relation to the fences or gauges 
which hold and present the stuff. 


mitre-post, s. 

Hydraul. Engin. : The outer vertical edge 
of acanal-lock gate, obliquely chamfered to 
fit against a similar surface on the companion- 
gate. 


mitre-shell, s. 


Zool. : The popular name of any species of 
the genus Mitra (q.v.). 


mitre-sill, s. 

Hydraul. Engin. : A raised step on the floor 
of a lock-bay against which the feet of the 
lock-gates shut. 


mitre-square, s. A bevel-square whose 
blades are set immovably at an angle of 45° 
with each other. The term is used somewhat 
loosely to denote a square whose blade is 
adjustable to any angle; a bevel. 


mitre-valve, s. A valve whose rim forms 
a mitre-joint, with the face of the seat at an 
angle of 45° with the axis of the valve-dise. 
[PUPPET-VALVE.] 


mitre-wheel, s.. One of two bevel- 
wheels of equal diameter, and whose work- 
ing-faces have an equal obliquity to their 
axes, usually 45°, 


mY-tre (tre as tér), * my-tre,v.t. [MitRE, s.] 
1.-Ord, Lang.: To adorn with a mitre; to 
raise to a position or rank entitling the person 
vaised to wear a mitre. 
2, Carp. : To join with a mitre-joint, 


mi-tred (tred as térd), a. [Eng. mitr(e); -ed.] 

I, Ord. Lang.: Adorned with or wearing a 
mitre ; entitled to wear a mitre; of episcopal 
rank. 

“From such apostles, O ye mifred heads, 

erve the church |” Cowper : Tusk, ii. 892. 

IL, Technically : 

1, Bookbind.: A term applied to fillet orna- 
mentation when the lines unite exactly ab 
their junction without overrunning. 

2, Carp. : United with a mitre-joint, - 

mitred-border, s. 
the slabstone of a hearth. 


mi-tre-ing (tre as tér), pr. par. or a. 
[Mirre, v.} 
mitreing-machine, s. 


1. Print.: A machine for mitreing printers’ 
paar so that their ends may meet at a mitre- 
join’ 


MITRE-JOINTS. 


[Moret] 


The edging around 


r thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
fill; try, Syrian. », 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


“c a . rs machine for 
ends oO) eces 
fetches eee 


mi-tre-wort (tre as té it 
and suff.-wort (q.¥).] at oe 
Bot. : The genus Mitella (q.v.). 
I False Mitrewort is the genus Tiarella. 
mi-tri-form, + mi-tre-form, a. [Lat. 
mitra = a mitre, and forma = form, shape. ] 
Bot.: Formed like a mitre, conical. Used 


of the solay a of a moss when it is torn 
away equally from the base, so as to hang 


or slant- 
united 


equally over the sporangium. 
tmi-tri-na, s. pl. [Lat, mitra, and fem. pl. 


& 


adj. suff. -ince.] 
Zool.: A sub-family of 
Volutide, type Mitra ae a 


rem a, [Eng. mitre); 


Her, : Charged with eight 
titres. (Said of a arenes 


mitt, s. [An abbreviation 
of mitten (q.v.).] A mitten; 
a covering for the hand 


MITRY. 
and the wrist only, but not for the fingers. 


mit’-tén, * mit-aine, * mit-tain, s. [Fr. 
mitaine, a word of disputed origin: perhaps 
from M. H. Ger. mi mittamo = the 
middle; Gael. miotag; Ir. miotog =a mitten; 
Gael & Ir. mutan = a muff, a thick glove.] 
1, A hand-eovering, generally of w 
worn as a protection against cold or other 
injury. It differs from a glove in not having 
separate and distinct cells for each finger, the 
thumb alone being separate, 
“With his mighty war-club broken, 
And his mitéens torn and tattered.” 
Longfeliow : Hiawatha, ix. 
2. A covering for the forearm only. 


J (1) To get the mitten: To be jilted or dis- 
carded, as a lover. 


(2) To give one the mitten: To jilt, to discard, 
as a lover. 
(3) To handle without mittens: To handle 


*mit’-tent, a. [Lat. mittens, pr. par. of mitto 
szto ant Sending out or forth ; emitting. 


“The fluxion a from humours peecant in 
quantity or quality, thrust forth by the part mittent 
upon the inferior weak parts."— Wiseman * Surgery. 


mit’-ti-miis, s. [Lat.=we send; Ist pers. 
pl. pres. indic, of mitto= to send.] 
Law: 
1, A precept or command in writing given 
a taitiee of the or other proper 
cer, directed to the keeper BS ark 
requiring him to receive and hold in safe 
soe an offender charged with any crime 
until he be delivered by due course of lay; a 
warrant of commitment to prison. 
2. A writ for removing records from one 
court to another. 


mi-tu, s. [Brazilian, mitu poranga.] 
Ornith. : Ouraz mitu, one of the Cracide 
‘Curassows). It is found in South America. 
URAX.] 


mit-¥,a. (Eng. mit(e) (1); -y.] Full of or 
i ae with mites : as, mity oheese. 
mix, vt. & i, [By metathesis for misk, from 
. miscan=to mix; cogn. with Ger. 
mischen = to mix; O. . Ger. a 9 
mysgn; Gael. measg; Ir. measgaim; Russ. 
mieshate; Lith. maiszyti; Lat. misceo; Gr. 
picryw (misgo).] 


A. Transitive: 
1. To unite or blend into one mass or com- 
; to mingle promiscuously ; to blend, 
compound. i 
“There drinckes the nectar with apitncale motes ; 
2. To form or produce Sem eg or blend- 
ing two or more ingredients. 
’ “ Hadst thou no potace Leena t a # 
8. To join, to unite, to mingle, to inter- 


D wennearnt ESE 
= sy a ees Milton: P. B., i. 433. 
*4, To join, to associate, to unite. 
“Ephraim hath mized himself among the people.”— 
Hosea vii. 8. 


oll, boy ; PdAt, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -sion = 


mitrewort—mixtiform 


B. Intransitive; 


1. To become united, blended, or mingled 
ae compound; as, Oil and water will not 

in, 

2. To join, to associate, to mingle, to inter- 
meddle. 

“Nobly distinguish 

By deads in Shan te ee ieee mix,” 
Cowper : of Error, 162. 
*mix’-a-ble, *mix’-i-ble, a. [Eng. mix; 
-able.) Capable of being mixed or com- 
pounded ; mixable, miscible. 
“ Mixion unites things mizxidle by change.” 
Davies: Summa Toes, Pp. 9% 
mixed, * mixt, pa. par. & a, [Mix] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1, United, or blended into one compound or 
mass, 

2. Consisting of various kinds, qualities, or 
varieties ; promiscuous. 


“The company is ‘mixed’ (the eee T quote is 
As much as saying, they're below your notice).” 
Byron: Beppo, iviii. 


JQ) Mixed ratio or proportion : 

Math, : A ratio or proportion in which the 
sum of the antecedent and consequent is com- 
pared with the difference of the antecedent 
and Tre Hae thus, ifa:6::¢:d, then 
a+6:a—b::c0+d: e—dis the mized ratio 
or proportion. 

@) Mixed subjects of property: Such as fall 
within the definition ot things real, but which, 
nevertheless, are attended with some of the 
legal qualities of things personal, or vice 
versa. 


mixed-action, s. 
Law: [Action]. 


mixed-architecture, s. 

Arch. ; The name given by Dallaway to the 
Saxo-Norman style of Gothic architecture 
prevalent from a.p. 1170 to 1220. 


mixed-cadence, s. 

Music: An old name for @ cadence, consist- 
ing of a subdominant followed by a dominant 
and tonie chord; so called because the 
characteristic chords of the plagal and au- 
thentic cadences succeed each other. 


mixed-choir, s. A choir consisting of 
male and female voices. [MIxXED-VOICEs, ] 


mixed-contract, s. 

Civil Law: A contract in which one party 
confers a benefit on another, but requires a 
lesser benefit from him, as when he leaves 
him a legacy, burdened with the obligation of 
paying from it a lesser one, 


mixed-fabrics, s. pl. Those in which 
two or more fibres are combined. The varie- 
ties are numerous, as tweeds, poplins, cas- 
sinets, &c. 


mixed-government, s. 

Politics: A government not solely monarch- 
ical, aristocratical, or democratical, but a mix- 
ture of all the three. Typical example, the 
British Government. 


mixed-larceny, :. 

Law; Larceny of an’ aggravated type, as 
when it is attended by violence to the person 
or theft from a house. 


mixed-laws, s. pl. Laws which concern 
both person and property. 


mixed-marriages, s. pl. 

Roman Theol, : Marriages between persons 
of different religions. A marriage between a 
baptised and an unbaptised person is ecclesi- 
astically invalid. One between a member of 
the Roman Church and of any other Christian 
communion is valid, but illicit, unless a dis- 
pensation is first obtained. Inthe last century 
mixed marriages led to serious dissensions on 
the Continent; and opposition to them, in 
obedience to Papal briefs, to the imprisonment 
of the Archbishop of Cologne in 1837, and of 
the Archbishop of Posen in 1839. Ifa Roman 
Catholic and a Protestant desire to marry in 
England, they must promise that the children 
shall be brought up in the Roman communion ; 
the bishop may then grant a dispensation, and 
the marriage, without the nuptial benedic- 
tion, must take place in a Roman Catholic 
church, without any repetition of the cere- 
mony in any church of the Establishment, as 
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the Anglican clergy are not now obii, 
registrars. (Addis & Arnold.) tery 


mixed-number, s. A wumber consist. 
ing of a whole number and a fraction, as 24. 


mixed-property, s. 
Law: A compound of realty and personalty. 


mixed-questions, s. pl. Questions 
arising from the couflics of foreign and do- 
mestic laws, 

q There are also mixed questions of law 
and fact, in which the jury establish the facts 
and the Court declares the law. 


mixed-tithes, s. pl. Tithes consisting ot 
animals or material eke ia but in part nur- 
tured or preserved by the care of man. Ex- 
ample, pigs, wool, milk, 


mixed-train, 5, A railroad train com- 
posed of both passenger-cars and freight-cars. 


mix’-éd-ly, *mixt/-ly, adv. (Eng. mized, 
*mixt; -ly.) Ina mixed manner. 


“With a commission not to proceed precisely, or 
merely according to the laws and customs either of 
England or Scotland, but miztly."—Bacon: Un 
dingland & Seotiand, 


mix’-en, * myx-en, * myx-ene, s. [A.S. 
mixen, from mix, meor = dung, filth.] A dung- 
hill, a dung-heap. 


“ The sonne that shineth on the myzxene.”—Chaucer > 
Persones Tale, 


mix-ér, s. [Eng. mix; -er.] One who or 
that which mixes. 


“To the sewers and sinks 
With all such drinks, 
And after them tumble the mixer.” 
Longfellow : Catawba Wine, 


* mix’-i-ble, a. [MrxaB.e.] 


mix-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Mrx.J 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of mingling or com— 
a cao two or more ingredients into one- 

» Mass, or compound ; mixture. 

2. Cloth: The uniting of wool of different: 

colours for mixed cloth, called medleys. 


mixing-sieve, s. <A sieve by which in-- 
gredients are intimately combined by sifting. 
together. 


* mix’-idn (x as sh), s. [Lat. mivns, pa. par.. 
of misceo=to mix.) A mixing; mixture. 
(See example under Mixable.] ¢ 


mix’-ite, s. (Named by Schrauf after A- 
Mixa ; suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. mizit.] 

Min.: A mineral occurring as an encrusta- 
tion on bismite (q.v.), sometimes spherical, 
with concentric, fibrous structure; also crys- 
talline to eryptocrystalline. Crystallization, 
monoclinie or triclinic. Hardness, 8 to 4; 
sp. gr. 2°66 ; colour, shades of emerald-green ; 
translucent to transparent. Analysis yielded ~ 
phosphoric and arsenic acids, 80°45; sesqui- 
oxide of bismuth, 13°07 ; protoxide of copper, 
43°21; water, 11°07; protoxide of iron, 1°52; 
lime, 0°83 = 100715. Found at Joachimsthal, 
Bohemia. 


mix-Sg-a-moiis, a. [Gr. péfis (mivis), im 
comp. pgo- (mizo-) =a mingling, communion,,. 
and yéj0s (gamos) = marriage.) (For def. see 
extract.) 


“The majority of Teleostei are mizogamous ; that is, 
the males and females congregate on the spawning- 
beds, and the number of the former being in excess, 
several males attend to the same female, scercenty 
changing from one female to another, The same habi 
bas n observed in Lepidosteus."—G@unther : Study 
of Fishes, p. 177. 


mix-6-l¥d’-{-an, a. [Gr. nitis (miwis), im. 
comp. pigo- (mixo-) = a mingling, and Hng. 
Lydian (q.v.).] 

Music: The epithet applied to the seventh. 
ecclesiastical mode ant 


* mixt, pa. par. ora. [Mrx.] 
mix’-tie, mix”-ty, a. (See the compound.) 
mixtie-maxtie, mixty-maxty, « 
Confusedly mixed or mingled together. 
(Scotch. ) 
“Yon miztie-mazxtie, (Se hotch-poteh 
The Coalition.” 
Burns: Ory & Prayer. 
*“mix’-ti-form, a. [Lat. mixtus = mixed, 
and forma = form.] Of mixed shapes. 


“That so mixtiform National Assembly.”—Carlyle > 
Fr. Revol,, pt. i,, bk. vii., ch. ix. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing.. 
zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble. -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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mix-ti-lin’-8-al, mix-ti-lin'-8-ar, «. 


[Lat. mixtus, pa. par. of misceo = to mix, and 
linea = a line.] Consisting of a mixture or 
combination of lines, right, curved, &. 


mix’-tion (x as c), s. [Lat. mistio, from 
méixtus, pa. par. of misceo = to mix; Fr. miv- 
tion; Sp. mistion ; Ital. mistione.] 

*1, Ord. Lang.: The act of mixing; @ 
mixture ; a promiscuous assemblage. 

“The next matter of all mixtions or composition,”— 

Hall: Orig. of Mankind, p. 299. 

2, Art: A term used by French artists to 
designate the medium or mordant used for 
affixing leaf-gold to wood or distemper pic- 
tures, and formed by a mixture of one pound 
of amber wich four ounces of pure mastic 
and one of Jew’s pitch or asphaltum. 


* mixt’-ly, adv. 


mix’-ture, s. [Lat. miztura, from mizturus, 
fut. par. of misceo=to mix; Fr. mixture ; 
Ital. & Sp. mistura.] 

IL. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of mixing or blending together ; 
the state of being mixed or blended together ; 
commixture. 

“The wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out 
without mixture into the cup of his indignation.”— 
Revelation xiv. 10. 

2. That which is mixed or blended with 
other things; the ingredient added and mixed. 


“Cicero doubts whether it were possible for a com- 
munity to exist, that had not a prevailing mixture of 
piety in its constitution."—Addison : Freeholder. 


3. The result of the act of mixing ; a mixed 
body, mess, or compound. 

“What if this mixtwre do not work at all?” 
Shakesp.; Romeo & Juliet, iv. 3. 

I. Technically : 

1. Chem.: A composition of different 
chemical substances which remain unaltered 
in their character even when thoroughly 
commingled. 

2. Music: An organ stop, consisting of seve- 
ral ranks of pipes to each note. It is only 
used in combination with the foundation and 
compeand stops, as it consists of high har- 
maonics of the ground tone. 

3. Pharm. (Pl.): Misture. Insoluble prin- 
ciples suspended in water by means of gummy 
or similar substances contained in the medi- 
cines, or added to them by mixture, More 
rarely, soluble substances dissolved in the 
water or other liquid. 


My-zar, s. [Arabic.] 
Astron.: A fixed star, ¢ Urse Majoris. 


miz-en, s. &a. [Mizzen.] 


* miz'-maze, * mizz-mazz, s. 
of maze (q.v.).] A maze, a labyrin 


“The clue to lead them through the mizmaze of 
variety of opinions and authors to truth.”—Locke: 
Conduct of the Understanding, § 20. 


miz’-zen, miz-en, * mis-en, * mys-son, 
s & a. (Fr. misaine, from Ital. mezzana, froin 
Low Lat. medianus = middle, of middle size, 
from Lat. medius= middle. The name was 
probably taken from its mid-position between 
the bowsprit and main-mast, for it was once a 
foresail. (Skeat.)] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The aftermost of the fore-and-aft sails of 
2 ship: called also the spanker or spencer. 

“The mizen is a large sail of an oblong npure ex- 

tended upon the mizen-mast."—Falconer ; Shipwreck, 
ch. ii., note 6. 

2. The aftermost mast in a three-masted 
ship, or in those two-masted ships in which 
the forward mast is the larger, such as the 
ketch and yawl. The main is always the 


(MIXxEDLyY.] 


[A redup. 


MIZZEN. 


larger mast. When the larger mast in a two- 
masted vessel is forward, the one abaft is the 
mizz2n ; when the larger mast is abaft, the 
ez nearer the bows is the fore-mast. The 
word mizzen indicates the relation of many 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pi 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 


mixtilineal—moat 


parts, as mizzen-top, mizzen-shrouds, mizzen- 
rigging, &c. The bonaventure mizzen is a 
second or additional mizzen-mast employed in 
some ships with four masts. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the mizzen : 
as, mizzen-yards, &c. 


mizzen-mast, s. [M1zzen, A. 2.] 


miz'-zle, v.i. [A frequent. from mist (q.v.).] 
(Miste.] 
1. Lit. : To rain in very fine drops ; to misle, 
to drizzle. 
2. Fig. : To disappear suddenly ; to decamp. 
(Slang.) 
“Bh! what? he has migzled, has he?”—Allingham ; 
Fortune's Frotic, i. 1. 


miz-zle, s. [M1zz.x, v.] Very small, fine rain. 


miz’-zled (zled as zeld), a. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] Spotted ; of different colours. (Scotch.) 


mizz-on-ite (zz as tz), s. cr peiCorv 
(meizon) = greater ; suff. -ite (Min.). | 
Min.: A tetragonal mineral belonging to 
the scapolite group of unisilicates of Dana, 
and closely resembling meionite (q.v.). Crys- 
tals very small, Hardness, 5°5 to 6; sp. gr. 
2°623 ; lustre, vitreous ; colourless; trans- 
parent. An analysis yielded: silica, 54°70; 
alumina, 23°80; magnesia, 0°22; lime, 8°77; 
soda, 9°83; potash, 2°14; loss by ignition, 0°13 
= 99°59. Occurs on Monte Somma, Vesuvius. 


miz/-zy, s. [Etym. doubtful] A bog, a quag- 
mire. (Prov.) 


mné-mo6n’-ic, mné-mon-ic-al (initial m 
mute), a [(Mnemonics.] Of or pertaining to 
mnemonics ; tending or intended to assist the 
memory. 


“That would engage and fix the memory of those 
characters alone, and thereby hinder the further use 
of the mnemonical table.”—Boyle: Works, vi. 326. 


*mné-m5dn-i-cian (inital m mute), s. (Eng. 
mnemonic ; -ian.| One skilled in imuemonies ; 
a teacher or professor of mnemonics. 


mné-mo6n-ies (initial m mute), s. [Gr. pvy- 
povixa (mnémonika), neut. pl. of pynuowKos 
(mnémonikos) = pertaining to memory; pvr7- 
pov (mnémon), genit. nyypovos (mnémonos) = 
mindful; wvdoua (mnaomai) = to remember ; 
Fr. mnémonique.} The art of memory ; the 
principles and rules of some method to assist 
the memory. 


t mné’-m56-téch-nies (initial m mute), s. 
(Myemorecany.] Mnemonics (q.v.). 

“On what ALIS of mnemotechnics the ideas 
were connected with the knots and colour we are very 
much in the dark,”—Brinton: Myths of the New 
World, ch. i, 

*mné’-mo-téch-ny (initial m mute), s. [Gr. 
wvjwn (mnémé) = memory, and réxvm (techné) 
=art.] The same as MNEMONICS (q.V.). 


Mné-més’-¥-né (initial m mute), s. [Gr. = 
memory, from pvjwwrv (mnémon) = mindful.] 
1. Class. Antiq.: The daughter of Ccelus 
and Terra, and mother of the nine Muses. 
2, Astron. : [ASTEROID, 57). 


mni-a’-¢é-2 (m mute), s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
mn(ium) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot. :; A tribe of Mnioidese. They have the 
habit of Bryum, but with firm, rigid, and 
usually undulated leaves, generally increasing 
in size towards the summit of the stem. 
British genera, Cinclidium, Mnium, Georgia, 
and Timmia. a 


mni-a-d3l-pha’-¢é-2 (m mute), s. pl. 
(Mod. Lat. mniwm ; Gr. ddedpds (adelphos) = 
a brother, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.} 
Bot.: A family of Pleurocarpous Mosses 
having the leaves in four or more series, with 
the smaller cells pellucid, the larger dark- 
tinged. One British genus, Daltonia. 


mni-6i'-d3-2 (m mute), s. pl. [Gr. priov 
(mnion) ; eiSos (eidos) = form, appearance, and 
Lat. fem. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot. : A family of Operculate Mosses, gener- 
ally apocarpous, rarely pleurocarpous. Leaves 
broadly oval, spathulate, oval, or lanceolate, 
flattish, with a thick, very prominent, dorsal 
nerve. It is divided into two tribes, Mniacez 
and Polytrichacee, 


mni- 6-til’-ta (m mute), s. [Gr. pviov 
(mnion) = moss, and rArés (tiltos) = plucked ; 
TiATw (tiltd) = to pluck.] 


Ornith.: The typical genus of the family 
Mniotiltide (q.v.). But one species is known, 
Mniotilta varia, the Motacilla varia of Lin- 
neus. General colour black, broadly edged 
with white. It is popularly known in America 
as the Black-and-white Creeper. It builds on 
the ground, and its nest is a favourite Eeag 
tacle for the parasitic eggs of the Cow-bird, 
Molothrus pecoris. [MoLoTHRus.] 


mni-6-til -ti-dze (m mute), 8. pl. (Mod, 
Lat. mniotilt(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 
Ornith. : Wood-warblers, a passerine family, 
allied to the Cerebide, or Sugar-birds, the 
Greenlets, and probably to the Warblers and 
Tits of Europe. They range over all North 
America, from Panama to the Arctic regions, 
but do not extend far beyond the tropics in 
South America. (Wallace: Geog. Dist. Ani- 
mals.) 


mni’-tim (initial m mute), s. [Latinised from 
Gr. pviov (mnion) = moss, sea-weed. ] ‘ 
Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Mnia- 
cee, and the fafnily Mnioidex. It resembles 
Bryum, but differs in habit. Mniwm hornum 
(Bryum hornum) and M, undulatum are com- 
mon. 


*mo, a. & adv. [A.8. md.] More. 


mo’-a, s. . [Maori.] The name given by the 
natives of New Zealand to any member of the 
extinct genus Dinornis (q.v.). 


moan, *mene, *mone, vi. & ¢ [A.S. 
menan, from man = wicked, wickedness. ] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To utter a low, dull, and prolonged sound, 
under the influence of pain, grief, or sorrow ; 
to make lamentation ; to grieve, to groan. 

“And through the ancient oaks o’erhead 
Mysterious voices moaned and fled.” 
Longfellow: Tales of a Wayside Inn, (Prel.) 

2. To produce or give out a low dull sound 
like a moan. 

“ [She] listens to a heavy sound, 

‘hat moans the mossy turrets round.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1, 12 
‘* 3, To murmur. 


" “Than they of the towne began to mone, and sayd, 
this dede ought nat to be suffred.”—Berners - Froissart; 
Cronycle, vol. i., ch. cccxlviii. 


B. Transitive: 
+1. To lament, to deplore; to moan or 
groan over. ‘ 
“ Moan the expense of many a vanished sight.” 
Shakesp. - Sonnet 80. 
* 2. To cause to lament or grieve ; to afflict, 
to distress. . 


moan, * mone, s. [Moan, v.] 

1. A low, dulland-prolonged sound, as from 
one in pain or grief; a low or suppressed 
groan ; lamentation. 

“ Ye walls, that echo'd to his frantic moan, 


Guard the due records of this grateful stone.” 
Hayley: Inscription on Monument to Collina. 


* 2. Grief, sorrow. 
“Thine being but a moiety of my moan.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IIT. ti. 2 
3. A low, dull sound like that made by a 
person moaning: as, the moan of the wind. 


*moan’-ful, *mone-fule, a. [Eng. moan; 
Jful).] Full of moaning or grief ; sorrowing, 
grieving. . 

“ He saw a monefule sort 
Of people, clustering round about their yet uncon- 
quered port.” S 

Warner : Albions England, bk. i., ch. iv.» 

* moan’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. moanful; -ly.) In 
a moanful, sad manner; with moans or la- 
mentations. 

“This our pects are ever moanfully singing, this 


our philosophers do gravely inculcate.”— Barrow: 
Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 8. 


Mo-ar-i-a, s. [From Maori moa (q.v.).] 

Geol. ; A name sometiines given to a southern 
continent assumed by Dr. Mantell to have been 
submerged, leaving as the culminating points 
Philip and Norfolk Islands, Chatham and 
Auckland Islands, and New Zealand. Over 
this continent Dr. Mantell believes that the 
Moa roamed. (Mantell: Petrifuctions & their 
Teachings, p. 132.) 


moat, *moate, * mote, s. [O. Fr. mote (Fr. 
motie); Low Lat. motu =a mound consisting 
of the earth dug from a trench for water. 
‘Just as in the case of dike and ditch, the 
see its i meant either the trench 
ug out or the embankment thr e 
(Sioa) thrown up. 


t, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
@, ee =€; ey=a; qu= kw, 


_ Fort. : A deep ditch or trench round a fort, 
&c., generally filled with water. 
“The wall to scale, the moat to cross.” 
Scott: Rokeby, iil. #7. 
“moat, v.t. (Fr. motter.] To surround or pro- 
tect with a moat. [Moaz, s.] ¥ 
“A great castl Vv 
Moated and Highs and ee oodinnde hid.” 
Longfellow: Theotogian's Tale. 
*moate, v.t. [Murz,v.] To void excrement 
as birds ; to mute, : ? 


moat’-8d, a. (Eng. moat; -ed.] \ Furnished 
or surrounded with a moat, 


“There, at the moated grange, resides this dejected 
Mariana *—-Shakesp. : Meaturetee Meusure, iii 


Mo-at’-ta-lite, s. (Muraziuite.] 


mMO6b (1), *mobb, s._ [A contr. for mobile in 
the Lat. phrase mobile vulgus =the fickle 
common people. [Mosie.}] Introduced into 
the English language during the latter part 
of the reign of Charles II. Speaking of the 
Green Ribbon Club, North, in 1740, says : 
“‘It was their beast of burden, and called first 
mobile vulgus, but fell naturally into the con- 
traction of one syllable, and ever since is 
‘become a English.” (Examen, p. 574.)] A 
disorderly crowd ; a promiscuons assemblage 
of rough, riotous persons; a rabble. 

** Nane were ae it than the Glasgow folk, 
wi’ their rabblings and their risinys, and their mods, 
as they ca’ them now-a- "— Si 
ch. xxxil. 

*mob-driver, s. A demagogue, an 

agitator. ae 

“Colonel Mildmay, an old Rumper, and late mod- 
driver in Essex."—North ; Examen, p. 126. 

mob-law, s. The rule of the mob; rough 

and ready administration of justice by the 
mob; lynch-law. 


* mob-master, s. * demagognue. 


*mob-reader, s. An ignorant or il- 
literate reader. 


aoe ptenet | s. A vulgar story or tale 

current among fe common people. 

mdb (2), s._ [Dut. mop-muts=a woman's night- 
cap; mop=a woman's a ae ony 


coif.) A mob-cap 


(a.v.). * 

“She could harangue with 
wond'rous grace, 

On gowns, and mods, and |} 


mob-oap, & 
cap or head-dress for 
women. er 

“ The moon is charming ; |3ag 


days."—Seott: Rob Roy, 


MOB-CAP, 


mob (1), vt. [Moz (1), 
3s.) To attack in a 
mob; to crowd roughly round and annoy. 


* mdb (2), v.t. [Moz (2), s.] To wrap up or 
cover in a cowl or veil; to muffle up, 

“ Having most of them chins as smooth as women's, 
and their faces modd in hoods and long coats like 

icoats."—More > On the Seven Churches. (Pret.) 

* mdb-bi-fy, v.t. (Eng. mob; -fy.] To mob; 
to crowd round. 

“ Modbify out at elections conformable loyal gentle- 
men, whom we will cry down for High Men."—WNorth; 
Examen, p. 345. 

*modb- a. [Eng. mob; -ish.] Like or 
consisting of a mob; characteristic of a mob ; 
Tough, tumultuous, vulgur, mean, low. 

“ These commonwealths, formerly so warlike and 
sates maintained . . “ sae Cad eng apr 

mdb-by, MAb-bj, s. [Prob. of native origin.) 

1, Asort of drink prepared in America from 
potatoes. . 

2. The juice of apples and peaches, distilled 
to make apple or peach brandy. 


m0-béd, s. [Zend & Pers. moubed.] A priest 
of the Zoroastrian faith. 


mé-bee’, s. [Moxzpy.] A fermented liquor 
made by the negroes of the West Indies from 
sugar, ginger, and snakeroot, 


mobile, * mo’-bil, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. 
mobilis (for movibilis)= easy to be moved ; 
moveo=to move; Ital. mobile; Sp. mobile, 
meubdle.} 


poil, boy ; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, 
 -gian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, 


moat—mock 


A. As adjective : 
5 2 Capable of being moved; movable ; not 


fixed. 
“To treate of any star 
Fyxt or els 43 
Skelton: Why come ye not to Court I 
2, Easily moved, changed, or altered ; as, 
mobile features, 
* 3, Fickle, changeable. 


“The vnder hydde malice and rancoure of purgosinge 
enule fornecast and ymagined, in distruction of mo 
Prorle, shewed openly."—Chaucer ; Testament of Loue, 


*B, As subst.: The mob, the common 
people, the populace, [Mos (1), s.] 
Mug. (maki 
you ae shat pametinee oie nett ek Bec. ach 
TI (1) Mobile equilibrium: (EqurureriuM). 
(2) Primwm mobile : [PRocum]. 


m6b-{-li-s@'-tion, s., mdb-I-lige, v. 
(Mosrnization, Mosivize.] 


mo-bil-i-ty, s. [Fr. mobdilité, from Lat. 
mobilitatem, accus, of mobdilitas, from mobilis 
=mobile (q.v.); Ital. mobilita; Ital, mo- 
bilidad,] 

1, Capability of being moved ; susceptibility 
of motion, (In Bot, sometimes used for the 
susceptibility of motion possessed by sensitive 
plants.) 

“That extreme mobility which belongs only to the 

fluid state."—Herschel : Astronomy, § 386. 

2. Aptitude for motion ; readiness to move 
or change: as, mobility of features, 

* 3. Activity, fleetness. 

*4, Fickleness, changeability, inconstancy. 

* 5. The mob, the populace. (A use sug- 
gested by nobility.) 

“She singled you out with her eye, as commander- 

ae of the mobdility."—Dryden: Don Sebastian, 

m6b-i-li-za’tion, s. [Fr. mobilisation, from 
mobiliser = to mobilize (q.v.).] 

Mil.: The act of mobilizing; the state of 
being mobilized; the calling of troops into 
active service ; the placing of an army on a 
war-footing or readiness for active service. 
It includes the calling out of the reserve and 
men on furlough, the organizing of the artil- 
lery, medical, commissariat, and transport 
services, the accumulation of provisions, 
munitions, &c. 


m6b’-i-lize, v.t. [Fr. mobiliser, from mobile 
= movable.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : To put in a state of readi- 

ness for service. 

“To equalize, mobilize, and drill inte « sort of uni- 
formity the whole class of agricultural labourers,”— 
Times, Nov. 10, 1875. 

2. Mil.: To put in a state of readiness for 
active service, as troops; to call out for 
active service, 


*mo’-ble, v.t. [A freq. from mob (2), v. (q-v.).] 
To wrap or mutfile up, as in a hood; to mob, 


“ But who, oh! who hath seen the modled Fas 
Run barefoot up aud down.” Shakesp.; Hamlet, ii. 2. 


mo'-b s. pl. * (See def.) 
law: A corruption of movables (q.v.). 


mdb-de'-ra-¢y, s. (Eng. mob (1), 8.; 0 con- 
nective, and Gr. Kparos (kratos) 2 Strength, 
might.) The rule or authority of the mob; 
the tyranny of the mob; mob-law. 


“Who asserted it was rather a mobocracy,.”—Mad. 
D'Arblay: Diary, v. 76. 


* méb-6-crat’-ic, a. [Mopocracy.] 
pertaining to mobocracy. 


mobs’-man, s. [Eng. mob (1), s., and man.) 
A member of 
the swell mob; 
a pickpocket, @ 
thief, a swindler. 


moc’-ca-sin, 
mo6c’-ca-son, 
moc’-as-sin, 
moc’-cas-sin, 
s. [A North- 
American Indian 
word ; Algonquin makissin.] 

1. Ord, Lang. : A deer-skin sandal, the sole 
and upper of which are formed of one piece 
of leather. It is the ordinary foot-coveriug 
worn by the North-American Indians, 


“ He had moccasins enchanted, 
Magic mocevsins of deer-skin,” 
Longfellow ; Hiawatha, iv. 


2. Zool. : [MOCASSIN-SNAKE]. 


Of or 
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moccasin-snake, s, 

Zoology : 

1, Cenchris piscivorus, of the family Crota- 
lide, sometimes called the Water-viper, from 
its frequenting marshy places. It is a fish- 
eating snake, as its specific name denotes, 
Habitat, North Carolina, the country to the 
south, and across to the Rocky Mountains. 


2. The name is sometimes, but improperly, 
applied to T'rigonocephalus contortria, the 
Copper-head Snake. Both these reptiles are 


extremely poisonous, but neither possesses @ 
rattle, 


Mocha, ». [Arab.] 
1. Geog. : A fortified sea-port town of Arabia, 
2. Entom.: Ephyra omicronarca, a whitish 
straw-coloured moth, the larva of which is 
found in June and September on the maple. 


Mocha-stone, s. 

Min.: A bihbe § of chalcedony enclosin 
dendritic forms of binoxide of manganese “a 
peroxide of iron. These frequently present 
a remarkable resemblance to organic forms, 
especially to those of confervoid plants. but 
their mineral origin has now been placed 
beyond doubt. [AGaAtE.] 


m6ch’-a-do, s. [Mockapo.] 


mogche, s. [Fr.]. A bale of raw silk, as im- 
ported, 


*moch-el, *moche, * moch-il, a. & adv. 
[MicKt.e. } 
A, Asadj.: Great in quantity, number, or 
degree ; much, 
B. As adv, : Much, greatly. 
“ And over al this yit seide he mochi? more.” 
0 : 0. T., 2,852, 
mo-chras, s. [Arab. Mocha-ras = the sap of 
Mocha.] Three dye-stuffs: (1) a mahogany- 
coloured gum of rounded, convoluted, hollow 
pieces, obtained from Bombax malaharicum ; 
(2) a heavy, light mahogany-coloured gum in 
large, solid bars, pale-coloured interiorly, ob- 
tained’from Moringa pterygosperma ; (8) curi- 
ously convoluted, yellowish, opaque pieces of 
resinous substance, obtained from Areca Ca- 
techu. 


mock, *mokke, *mocke, v.t. & 4. (O. Fr. 
mocquer (Fr. moquer), from the same root as 
Ger. mucken = to mumble, to mutter; Sw. 
mucka ; Ital. mocca = a grimace ; moccare = to 
mock ; Gael. mag=to scoff, to deride; Wel. 
morcio = to mimic ; late Gr. paxos (mdkos) = 
mockery ; Lat. maccus =a buffoon.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To deride, to laugh at; to treat with 
scorn, ridicule, or contempt. 
Te mocked them and said, Cry aloud."—1 Kinger 
xviii. 27. 
2. To set at nought; to defy, to ignore. 
“ Fill our bowls once more, 
Let's mock the midnight bell.” 
Shakesp. ; Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 1% 
8. To imitate or mimic, especially in con- 
tempt, ridicule, or derision ; to deride by 
mimicry, to ridicule. 


* Pray, do not mock me: 
Tam a very foolish fond old man.” 
Shakesp, ; Lear, tv, 7. 


4. To illude, to deceive, to disappoint; to 
fool, to beguile. 


“False Jacobites who had mocked their banished 
sovereiyn year after jee with professions of attach- 
ment.” —Jfacaulay » Hist, Hng., oh. xxii. 


* 5. To imitate, to mimic, to resemble. 
“To see the life as Lively mocked, as ever 
Still sleep mocked death.” 
Shakesp. Winter's Tale, v. 3% 
*6, To pretend, to feign. 


“He mocks the pauses that he makes.” 
Shukesp, » Antony & Cleopatra, v. 1, 


B, Intrans.: To make use of ridicule or 
derision ; to make sport, to jeer, to ridicule 
to speak jestingly. (Generally followed by at. 

“The adversaries saw her, and did mock a¢ her 

sabbaths.”—Lamentations 1. 7. 


mock, s. & a, [Mock, v.] 
A, As substantive : 
1. The act of mocking ; ridicule, derision, 


sneer, gibe, jeer. 


“The loud world's random mock,” 
Tennyson: Witt, & 


2. Imitation, mimiery, mockery. 
B. As adj.: False, counterfeit, assumed, 
sham ; not genuine or real. 


“This mock royalty was of short duration.”— fac 
aulay: Hist. £ng., ch. i, 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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mock-apple, s. ; 

Bot.: A Canadian name for Echinocystis 
lobata. 

mock-disease, s. A quasi-disease, caused 
or exaggerated by morbid fancy, as hysteria, 
&e. 

* mock-God, s. A derider of God, 

“You monsters, scorners, and mock-Gods.”—Ward 

Sermons, p. 100. 

mock-heroic, a. Burlesquing the heroic 

in character, action, &c. 


mock-lead, mocik-ore, s. 


mock-orange, s. 

Bot. : Philadelphus coronwrius. It is so called 
because its large, creamy-white flowers have a 
powerful odour somewhat resembling that of 
orange-blossoms. The flavour of the leaves is 
like that of cucumbers. It is cultivated in 
shrubberies and cottage gardens. 


mock-plane, s. 
Bot.: Acer Pseudo-Platanus. 


mock-privet, s. 

Bot.: Phillyrea virgata, more commonly 
called by the book-name of Privet-leaved 
Phillyrea. 


mock-sun, s. A parhelion (q.v.). 


mock-turtle, s. A soup prepared from 
calf’s head, in imitation of turtle-soup. 


mock-velvet, s. A fabric made in imita- 
tion of velvet. 


*mbdck’-a-ble, a. [Eng. mock; -able.] Ex- 
posed to derision ; ridiculous. 


“The behaviour of the country is most mockable at 
court.”-—Shukesp. : As You Like It, iii, 2. 


modck’-a-dd, 3. (Mock, v.] 
1. A fabric made in imitation of velvet; 
mock-velvet. It was made specially in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. 


2. Mockery. 
patines mockado is this?"—Richardson;: Pamela, 
37. 


[BLENDE.] 


*modck’-age (age as. ig), s. [Eng. mock ; 
-age.} Mockery. 

“Thus speaketh the Prophete by an ironye, that is, 
in derision, or mockage.”—2 Cronicles xviii. (Note.) 
(1551.) 

* modck’-bird, s. [Eng. mock, and bird.] The 
Mocking-bird (q. v.). 


modck’-ér, s. (Eng. mock; -er.] 
1. One who mocks ; a scoffer, a ridiculer, a 
jeerer. 


“There should be mockers in the last time, who 
should walk after their own ungodly lusts.” —Jude 18. 


2. One who mocks, illudes, or disappoints, 
“Tf thou diest before I come, thou art a mocker of 
my labour.”—Shakesp. : As You Like It, ii. 6. 
mocker-nut, s. 
Bot. : Juglans tomentosa, called also White- 
hearted Hickory, or Common Hickory (q.v.). 


modck’-ér-y, s. & a. 
moquer = to mock.] 

A. As substantive: 

1, The act of mocking or ridiculing. 


“ Mockery and ridicule, when exercised upon the 
Scriptures, .. . fall within the mischief of the law 
which forbids the profanation of God’s name.”—Paley : 
Moral Philosophy, bk, v., ch. ix. 


2. Ridicule, gibing, jeering, 
3. The subject of ridicule, laughter, or de- 
rision ; a butt. 


“Of the holy place they made a mockery."—2 Macca- 
bees viii. 17. 


4, Mimicry ; counterfeit appearance ; delu- 
sive imitation. 


“* Unreal mockery, hence!” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. 4. 


5. A vain effort; a fruitless effort or at- 
tempt. 
*B. As adj : Mock, counterfeit, 


“ As if we were a mockery king in state.” 
Ford: Perkin Warbeck, i. 1. 


mock’-és-6n, s. [Moccasin.] 


mock’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [Mock, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
cis ee of ridiculing, deriding, or jeering ; 
2. An imitation, a counterfeit. 


“Tt is a pretty mocking of the life.” 
Shakesp. ; Timon of Athens, i, 1. 


[Fr. moquerie, from 


mockable—model 


mocking-bird, s. 

Orinth.: The popular name of Mimus poly- 
glottus. Ashy brown above, white beneath ; 
wings black, varied with white, tail black. 
Its range in America, of which it is native, is 
from 40° north to Mexico. It is also said to 
occur in Cuba. 


“The vocal powers of the mocking-bird exceed both 
in their imitative notes and in their natural song, 
those of any other species, The wild scream of the 
eagle and the soft notes of the blue-bird are repeated 
with exactness, and with Snare equal facility, 
while in both force and sweetness the mocking-bird 
will often improve upon the original. The natural 
notes are bold, rich, and full, and are varied almost 
without limitation."—Baird, Brewer, & Ridgway - 
North American Birds. 

*mocking-stock, s. 

ment; a laughing-stock. 


“Philip . . . was taken by the consul; made a 
mocking-stock ; and sent away prisoner to Rome.”— 
Raleigh; Hist. World, bk. v., ch. v., § 7. 


mock’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. mocking ; -ly.] In 
a mocking, jeering manner; with mockery ; 
jeeringly, derisively. 
“*Let’s meete,’ quoth Eccho, mockingly.” 
Warner: Albions England, bk. ix., ch, xlv. 


* mock ’-ish, a. Mock, 
sham, counterfeit. 
“« After this mockishe eleccion, then was he crowned.” 
—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 67. 


m0o’-co, s. [A South American name (?); Fr. 
moco; cf. Sp. moco = mouldiness. } : 

Zool. : Cavia (Kerodon) rupestris, or Kerodon 
Moco, the Rock Cavy,a South American rodent, 
akin to the guinea pig, but larger. It lives in 
rocky places in Brazil. 


mod’-al, a. [Eng. mod(e); -al; Fr. modale.] 
Of or pertaining to a mode or mood; relating 
to the form or mode, not the essence. 


modal-proposition, s. 
Logie: A proposition which affirms or denies 
with a qualification or limitation. 


mod’-al-ist, s. [Eng. modal ; -ist.] 
Eccles. : One who regards the three Persons 
of the Trinity as different modes of being, not 
as distinct Persons. 


mo-dal-i-_ty, s. [Eng. modal ; -ity.] 
*1, Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
modal ; accidental difference. 


“ By their modalities, suppositalities ... and twenty 
other such chimeras.”—South » Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 7. 


2. Philos. : One of the four divisions of the 
Kantian Categories. It embraces Possibility, 
Existence, and Necessity, with their opposites 
Impossibility, Non-existence, and Contin- 
gency. [KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY.] 


mode (1), * mood, *moode, s. [Fr. mode, 

from Lat. modus = a measure, manner, way ; 
cogn. with Gr. uAdos (médos)=a plan ; uydopar 
(méedomai) = to plan.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A manner, method, way, or style of doing 
anything. 

“The several modes in which we may weaken or even 


destroy the moral and religious principles of every sin- 
cere Christian.”—Porteus: Works, vol. ii., lect. 16. 


* 2, Gradation, degree, measure. 


“Tn ample mode, 
A robe of military purple flowd ‘ 
O’er all his frame.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xix. 262. 


* 3, Fashion, custom; prevailing style. 

* 4, A kind of silk. 

II, Technically: 

*1. Gram. : The 
(q.v.). : 

* 2. Logic: The same as Moon (1), II. 2 
_(.v.). 


“Tindall would be fayne wit in what figure it is 


A butt for merri- 


(Eng. mock; -ish.] 


same a8 Moon (1), II. 1 


made: he shal finde in the first igure and in the third | 


mode.” —Sir T, More: Workes, p, 504. 

3. Philos. : The first of the three heads 
(with two divisions, Simple and Mixed) to 
which Locke reduced his Complex Ideas. 


“* Modes I call such complex ideas, which, however 
compounded, contain not in them the supposition of 
subsisting by themselves, but are considered as depen- 
dencies on, or affections of substances; such are the 
ideas signified by the words Triangle, Gratitude, Mur- 
ther, &c. . . . Of these Modes there are two sorts. 
First, there are some which are only variations, or dif- 
ferent combinations of the same simple idea, without 
the inixture of any other, as a Dozen, a Score, which 
are nothing but the ideas of so many distinct units 
added together ; and these I call simple Modes, as being 
contained within the bounds of one simpleidea, There 
are others pape unaes of simple ideas of several kinds, 
put together, to make one complex one; v.g. Beauty, 
consisting of certain composition of colour and figure, 
causing delight in the beholder ; and these I call mixed 
eae: —Human Understanding, bk. ii., ch. xii, §§ 


* mode (2), s. 
* mode, v.i. 


mo-dée-ca, s. 


m6-dée'-gé-2, s. pi. 


model, * mod-ell, s 


4, Music: A name given to the ancient 
Greek scales, and also to the old Church- 
scales founded on them, as Dorian mede, 
Phrygian mode, &c. In modern music @ 
species of scale, of which two kinds are 
now recognized, viz., the major-mode and 
the minor-mode. A major-mode is that 
division of the octave by which the inter- 
vals between the third and fourth and between 
the seventh and eighth are half-tones, all the 
other intervals being whole tones. The minor- 
mode is that division by which the intervals 
between the second and third and the fifth 
and sixth are half-tones, [Magor, MINOR.] 


* mode-book, s. A fashion-book. 


“Her head-dress cannot be described; it was like 
nothing in the svode-book or out of it.”—DMrs, Wood: 
East Lynne, ch. vii. 


[Moop (2), A.] 


[Move (1), s.] Te follow the 
mode or fashion ; to be fashionable. 


“He could not mode it with the Italians,”—Fuller + 
Worthies, ii. 388. 


[Latinised from the East 
Indian name.) 

Bot.: A genus of Papayacex, according to 
Lindley; by others considered a genus of 
Passifloracere. Modecca palmata, a plant like 
bryony, grows in tropical Asia. The root, 
rubbed down with oils, is a corroborant, and, 
mixed with the milk of the cocoa-nut, is used 
in pains of the chest. The leaves of WM, integri- 
folia boiled with butter are used for piles; 
the juice is thought to assist labour. (Hnd- 
lUicher.) 


[Mod. Lat. modecca ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Passifloracese, (Treas. of 
Bot.) 


[O. Fr. modelle (Fr. 
modéle), from Ital. modello, from Lat. * model- 
lus, a dimin. of modulus = a standard, itself a 
dimin. of modus = a measure ; Sp. modelo.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
* 1. Originally, as the etymology suggests, 
a little exemplar ; a small sample. 
“That small mode? of the barren earth 
Which'serves as paste aud cover to our bones.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IL, iii. 2. 
2. An imitation; a copy in miniature of 
something already made or existing. 
“Tn cartes, in mappes, and eke in models made.” 
Gascoigne: Voyage into Hollande, (1572.) 
3. A form or pattern in miniature of some- 
thing to be made on a larger scale; a copy 
of a particular form, shape, or construction 
intended to be imitated. 


_ 4, An image, a copy, a counterfeit. 


i “ My father’s signet 
Which was the model of that Danish seal.” 
Shakesp. ; Hamlet, v. % 


5. A standard; that by which a thing is 
measured. 


6, A pattern ; an example to be imitated, 
“This mother is your model.” 
Tennyson: Princess, vii. 315. 
7. Anything serving or deserving to serve 
as a pattern ; an example, an exemplar. 
s ‘connel, once admired 
asd manly vigour and Bot ee by hae 
Eng., ch. xvi. 
8, A system, a plan. + 
ate prer ee pri ae iy the synodical model. 
II. Art: Every object which the artist pro- 
poses to imitate. The term is used inan abso- 
lute sense by the sculptor or painter to express 
the living model, male or female, from which 
he studies and executes afigure. Thesculptor 
also applies the term to the original of a work 
modelled in clay, which he intends afterwards 
to execute in marble, and also the plaster 
model from this first figure. The clay model 
is the work directly from the hand of the 
sculptor, and, properly speaking, is the origi- 
nal work, of which the marble work is the 
copy. 


model-wood, s. 
Bot. : Nauclea cordifolia. 


mod’-el, v.t. & i. [Movet, s.] 


A. Trans.: To plan, form, construct or 
carry out after some model or pattern ; to form 
or construct to serve as a model or pattern 
to mould, to shape. 

“Many a ship that saile Tmuain 
Was inoaetlod o'er aioe, in.” 
Longfellow : Building of the Ship. 


El, SP lee er ee MEENSMKnEcEcey. <<... ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, c= 6; ey =a: be 2 Faas 
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B. Intrans, : To make a model or models; 
to construct representations of things in clay, 
ar to take casts therefrom as sec for re- 
productions. © 


* mod’-el-ize, v.t. (Eng. model ; -ize.] To 
form or madet after a a Pe to give shape 
to; to mould. 

“Which some silly saints and devout bunglers will 
ene ae be and modelize."—Gauden : Tears 


méd\¢l-lér, s. [Eng. model; -er.) One who 
models ; especially one who moulds in clay, 
plaster, or wax. 


“A great maker and modeller of state.”"— 
Wood: Athena n; Lilbourne. 


mod ’-el-ling, pr. par., a., & s. [MOopEL, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act or art of making 
models; the act of forming or carrying out 
after a model; the art of constrneting repre- 
sentations of things in elay, or of taking casts 
therefrom, as moulds for reproductions. 


modelling-board, s. A board used in 
Joam-moulding to give shape to the mould. 


modelling-loft, s. The same as MouLp- 
LorT (q.v.). 


elling-plane, s. A short ues 
roun surfaces. It a 


of inch to 2inches. Theirons arefrom 
#; inch to 14 inches wide. 


Mo’ ése, a. &s. (See def.] 
A. As adj.: Of or belonging to Modena, or 
its inhabitants. 
B, As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
—_ as a plural, the inhabitants of Mo- 
ena. 


*mo-der, *mo-dre, s. [Morner.] 


*mod-er, a. [Lat. moderor=to moderate 

(q.v.).] To moderate, to calm, to quiet. 
harts.”—Berners : Preiemrts Cronycie, vol. ii, oe 
elxxxvil. 

* mdd-ér-a-ble, a. t. moderabilis, from 
modero = to eehente awl Temperate, 

moderate. 


*mdd-ér-ance, -s. t. from 
moderans, pr. par. of re tne moderate 
(q.v.).] Moderation. 


* mod-ér-ant’- s. [Lat. moderans, pa. 
par. of moderor = to moderate (q.v.); Eng. 
suff. -ism.] Moderation in opinion or mea- 
sures, especially political. 


miéd’-ér-ate, * mod-er-at, a. & s. [Lat. 
moderatus, pa. par. of moderor = to fix a mea- 
sure, to regulate, to control; modus =a mea- 
wo et modéré; Ital. moderato; Sp. mod- 


A, As adjective: 

1. Of persons: Not going to extremes ; keep- 
ing within bounds; temperate; not extreme 
in practice, sentimeuts, or opinion : as, a moder- 
ate eater, a moderate politician, &c. 

2. Of things: 

(1) Not carried or pushed to excess; not 
extreme, violent, or rigorous. ‘ 

“He was himself inclined to a mild and moderate 

."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

(2) Of medium or mediocre quantity; not 

exeessive, medium. 


(8) Fair, not excessively high. 
“What was then considered as the moderate interest 
of eight per cent."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 
(4) Not too luxurious or expensive: as, a 
table. 
(5) Not too severe, tolerably mild. 


ith moderate. 
Se ee Tl i 
B. As substantive: 


Church Hist. (Pl.): A y in the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, which was domin- 
ant in its councils during the greater part of 
the eighteenth century and the early part of 
the nineteenth. It claimed to avoid extremes 
of doctrine, discipline, &e. The germ of 
moderatism began to develop soon after the 
Revolution Settlement of 1689; it was 
strengthened by the Act of Parliament, 
passed in 1712, reintroducing patronage, of 
which-the moderate party ultimately became 


Siti a i 
boil, boy ; pout, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -clous, 


modelize—modernity 


the warm defenders, and which they carried 
out so rigidly as sometimes to welcome the 
aid of military force to settle a presentee ona 
recalcitrant co’ tion. Some of them 
were men of literary culture, Principal Robert- 
son, author of Charles V., the History of 
America, &e., being their leader from about 
1751 to 1781. In 1796 the General Assembly, 
under moderate guidance, declined to take 
any steps in favour of Foreign Missions, 
From the time of the French Reign of Terror 
in 1793, the evangelical party, with which the 
moderates had long been in conflict, gained 
yearly an accession of strength, till, on May 
27, 1834, the moderate party was defeated by 
184 to 188 votes, on a motion giving a certain 
veto on the settlement of an unacceptable 
minister [Vero], and the moderate ascen- 
dency was temporarily overthrown, During 
the ten years’ contlict, which ended in the 
disruption of 1843, the moderate party, in 
large measure, approved of the action of the 
law courts, and when the evangelical part 
seceded from the Church, they regained their 
old ascendency in the Scottish establishment. 
Since then their views have become con- 
siderably modified, and at their earnest re- 
quest patronage (q.v.) has been abolished. 


mdd'-ér-ate, v.t. & i. [Fr. modérer; Ital. 
moderare ; Sp. moderar.] [MopeRAaTE, @.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To restrain from excess of any kind; to 
reduce from a state of violence, excess, or 
intensity ; to repress, to quiet, to temper, 
to still. J 
“To moderate stiff minds disposed to strive.” 
Spenser; F. Q., 1V. il. & 
2. To temper, to qualify, to abate, to mitigate. 


“ By ita astringent quality it moderates the relaxing 
quality of warm water.”"—Arbduthnot; On Aliments. 


*3. To decide as a moderator. 

B.. Intransitive : 

1, To become less violent, intense, fierce, 
harsh, or severe; to abate; to quiet or settle 
down. 

“ When his profit 


moderated 
The fury of his heart abated.” 
Butler; Hudibras, tii, 2 


2. To preside as a moderator 

| To moderate in a call; 

Presbyterianism: To be moderator, that is, 
to preside, at a meeting of a Presbyterian 
conyregration, summoned by direction of the 
Presbytery to call a minister. 


mod-ér-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. moderate ; -ly.] 
In a moderate manner, degree, extent, or 
amount; not excessively. 

“ Therefore, love moderately ; long love doth so.” 

Shakesp.. Romeo & Juliet, ii. L 
+m6d’-ér-ate-néss, s. [Eng. moderate; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being moderate ; 
moderation, temperateness ; a middle state 
between extremes. 
m6d-ér-4'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. modera- 
tionem, accus. of moderatio, from moderatus, 
pa. par. of moderor = to moderate (q.v.); Ital. 
ione ; Sp. moderacion.] 

1, The act of moderating, tempering, re- 
straifling, or repressing. 

2. The quality or state of being moderate ; 
amedium state between extremes; freedom 
from excess ; temperateness, temperance, 
self-restraint. 


“Let your moderation be known unto all men.”— 
Philipplans iv. 5. 


*3, Equanimity, calmness of mind. 


“ Equally inured 
By moderation either state to bear, 
Prosperous or adverse.” Ailton; P. L., xi, 363, 


4, Frugality, economy. 

5. The act of presiding over, as a moderator. 

6. (PL) At Oxford University: The first 
public examination for degrees, (Generally 
contracted to Mods.) 

| Moderation in a call: The act of mode- 
rating inacall, [MopeRatE, v. 4.) 


mod-ér-at-ism, s. [Eng. moderat(e); -ism.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Moderation in opinions or 
doctrines. 
2. Eccles.: The principles of the party in 
the Church of Scotland known as Moderates. 


mo-dé-ra'-td, adv. [Ttal.] 
Music: In moderate time 5 
quickly nor too slowly. 


mdd'-ér-a-tor, s. [Lat., from moderatus, pa. 
par. of moderor = to moderate (q.v.).] z 


neither too 
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I. Ordinary Language: 
1, One who or that which moderates, calms, 
restrains, or represses. 
eaten Liag Mens aches faanus Ba 2 calmer of un 
2 to 
curer of contentedness,"—Watton® angler. + © YT 
*2,. A judge. 
“Let Moses be the moderat 
pute.”—Rateigh : Hist, World, bh Lakes. § . = 
3, One who presides at a meeting or dispu- 
tation ; specif., the presiding officer at meet- 
ings or courts of the Presbyterian Church, 
“ The President, wh addressed 
title of moderator. Brit Orem tones, oon aed 
‘{ This sense was borrowed from the French 
Huguenots. 
4, A moderator-lamp (q.v.). 
Il. Technically : . 


1. Optics: A device, known as Rainey’s, 
consisting of an opal glass or ground glass to 
moderate and diffuse the light passing from a 
lamp to an object on the stand of the micro- 
scope, 

2. Universities : 


( aM Oaford ; An examiner for moderations 
Os Vedi 2° 

(2) At Cambridge: A public officer appointed 
to superiutend the examinations for degrees 
and honours; so called because formerly they 

esided in the exercises publicly prescribed 
in the schools between undergraduate candi- 
dates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

(8) At Dublin ; The candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts who pass out first and 
second in honours, the first. being called the 
Senior, and the second the Junior moderator. 

3. Presbyterianism : One who moderates in 
acall. [Moperate, v. ¥] 


moderator-lamp, s. A lamp for burn- 
ing oil, paraffin, &¢., in which the oil is forced 
through a tube up to the wick by a piston 
pressing on its surface, to which a downward 
impulse is communicated by a _ spring 
situated between it and the top of the barrel 
or body of the lamp. ‘The flow of the oil is 
moderated, or made uniform, by an arrange- 
mert inside the tube. 


mod’-ér-a-tdr-ship, s. [Eng. moderator; 
-ship.] The office, position, or rank of a mod- 
erator. 


* mod’-ér-a-tréss, * mdd’-ér-a-trix, s. 
{Eng. moderator; -ess; Lat. moderutrix.] A 
woman who moderates or goverus. 


“The debate was closed, and referred to Mrs. Shirle 
rot moderatrix.”"—Richardson: Sir C. Grandison, Vv) 
387. 


m6d’-érn, a. & s. [Fr. moderne, from Lat. 
moderius = of the present mode or fashion, 
modern; from modus = a measure; cf. modo 
= just now; Ital. & Sp, moderno.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Belonging or pertaining to the presen 
time or time not long passed; late, recent, 
not ancient ; not remote in point of time. 

“For faults which modern times not strange have 
thought.” Stirling: Domesday ; Sixth Hour, 

*2, Common, commonplace, trite. 


“ The Justice, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern tustances.” 
Shakesp.. As You Like 1t, i, % , 
*3. Trivial, slight. 
“Alas! that were no modern consequence.” 
Ben Jonson ; Poetaster, ¥. & 

B. As subst. : A person of modern times, as 
opposed to ancient. 

“Shall he among the ancients rise to Sa. 

Or sink with moderns to contempt and shame?” 
Francis; Horace, bk. ii., ep. L 
mdéd-érn-ism, s. [Eng. modern ; -ism.] 

1. Deviation from the ancient and classical 
manner or practice; anything recently made 
or introduced; espec., a moderu phrase, idiom, 
or mode of expression, 


“Soribblers send us over their trash in prose and 
verse, with abowinable curtailings and quaint mod- 
ernisms.”"—Swif/t: The Battle of the Books. 

*2,. Modern character; modern method or 

way of thinking or regarding matters, 


*mdd'-érn-ist, s. [Eng. modern; -ist.] A 
supporter or admirer of modern ways or 
fashions. 

“Which even his brother modernists themselves, 
like ungrates, do whisper so loud."—Swift: Tale of 4 
Tub, § 9. 

*m6-dérn’-i-ty, s. [Eng. modern; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being modern ; moderv 
character, (Walpole: Letters, iv. 297.) 


thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shis, ~ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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m6d-érn-i-za/-tion, s. [Eng. modernize) ; 
-ation.) The act of modernizing ; that which 
is modernized ; 8 modernism. 


mdd’-6rn-ize, v.t. [Eng. modern; -ize.]_ To 
make modern ; to give a modern cast, char- 
acter, or appearance to ; to conform to modern 
style, ideas, fashions, or ways; to adapt to 
modern persons or times. 


“A jumble... with L»xtin words modernized." — 
Cambridge: The Scribleriad, bk. ii, 


mod’-érn-iz-er, s. 
One who modernizes. 
“No unsuccessful modernizer of the Latin satirists.” 
—Wakefield : Memoirs, p. 75. 
* mdd’-érn-ly, adv. 
modern times. 


[Eng. moderniz(e) ; -er.] 


(Eng. modern; -ly.] In 


6 

mdéd’-érn-néss, s. [Eng. modern; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being modern; recent- 
ness, novelty. 


modd’-ést, a. [Fr. modeste, from Lat. modes- 
tus = keeping within bounds, modest, from 
modus =a measure; Ital. & Sp. modesto.] 

1. Not presumptuous, bold, or arrogant; 
restrained by a sense of propriety; not for- 
ward or boastful; unobtrusive, diffident, 
bashful, retiring. 

“Ts she not a modest young lady?” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, i. 1. 

2. Indicative of or characterized by modesty 
im the author or actor; not marked by pre- 
gumption or boldness; not extreme; moderate. 

“ Further to boast were neither true nor modest.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 5. 

8. Free from indecency or lewdness ; marked 

by chastity ; chaste, decent. 


““Mrs. Ford, the honest woman, the modest wife, 
the virtuous creature.”"—Shakesp.: Merry Wives of 
Windsor, iv. 2. 


4, Moderate in amount; 
mediuin. 

{| Diffidence is much the same as shyness, 
and both arise from timidity. Modesty, apart 
from its special application to women, may 
arise from a proper respect for the rights of 
others or from a proud reserve. 


®*mod’-ést-léss, a. [Eng. modest ; 
Wanting in modesty. 
“ How faithless and how modestiess.” 
Sylvester : First Day, First Weeke, 410. 
mod'-ést-ly, adv. [Eng. modest ; -ly.] 
1. In a modest manner; not boldly, arro- 
gantly, or obtrusively ; with due respect. 
“ Know then, and modestly let fall your eyes.” 
Cowper : Conversation, i. 485. 
2. Quietly ; without show or ostentation. 
“These like a deluge with impetuous force, 
Those winding modestly a silent course.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 78. 
3. Not excessively or extravagantly ; moder- 
ately. 
4, Not loosely or wantonly; chastely, de- 
cently ; with modest, becoming words. 
“ She modestly prepares to let them know.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,607. 
mdd-és-ty, * mod-es-tie, s. (Fr. modestie, 
from Lat. modestia, from modestus = modest ; 
Ital. & Sp. modestia.] 


1. The quality or state of being modest; a 
sense of propriety ; freedom from arrogance, 
boldness, or presumption ; unobtrusiveness, 
bashfulness, diffidence ; bashful reserve. 

“True modesty proceeds from a just discernment of 

propriety, and is frequently connected with exalted 
ideas of genuine merit."—Cogun: Ethical Treatise, 
dis. i., ch. iv. 

2. Moderation; freedom from excess, ex- 
travagance, or exaggeration. 

3. Chastity ; purity of manners; decency ; 
freedom from lewdness or unchastity. 


“ Ber sad eyes, still fast’ned on the ground, 
Are governed with goodly modesty.” 
Spenser: Epithaltamion. 


*modesty-bit, s. The same as Moprsry- 


not excessive ; 


-less.] 


PIECE (q.v.). 
“Your great-grandmothers wore large hoops, peaked 
Brome ere and modesty-bits."—Southey - The Doctor, 
ch. lvi. 


*modesty-piece,s. A part of a woman’s 
dress (q.v.). 


“‘A narrow lace which runs along the wnper part of 
the stays before, being a part of the tucker, is called 
the modesty-piece.”—A ddison. 

LP, ad 

* mo-di¢'-i-ty, s. [Fr. modicité, from Lat, 
modicus = moderate.] Moderation, moderate- 
hess, smallness, meanness. 


m6d’-i-ciim, s. [Lat. neut. sing. of modicus 
= moderate, from modus = measure.] A small 


modernization—modulate 


portion or quantity ; a little ; a scanty allow- 
ance; a pittance. 


“ But this is te et 2 MBUEG vse 
hi mo m of light. 
“tihng Cowper ; The Glowworm. 


m6od-i-fi-a-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. modifiable ; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being modifi- 
able; susceptibility or capability of modifi- 
cation. 


“Plasticity of thought, aud modifiability of opinion,” 
—Grant Allen: Fortnightly Review, Jan., 1882, p. 85. 


mod’-i-fi-a-ble, a. [Eng. modify; -able.] 
Capable of being modified or diversified by 
various forms and differences ; susceptible of 
or liable to moditication. 


“It appears to me more difficult to conceive a dis- 
tinct, visible image in the uniform, invariable essence 
of God, than in variously modifiable matter.”—Locke ¢ 
Exam. of Malebranche. 


* moéd-i-fic-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. modific- 
able; -ity.] Modifiability ; capability of being 
modified. 


* mod/-i-fic-a-ble, a. (Mopiricats.] Cap- 
able of being modified ; modifiable. 


* mod/-if-i-cate, v.t. [Lat. modisicatus, pa. 
par. of modifico= to modify, to qualify, from 
modus = measure, and facio = to make.] To 
qualify. 

“The modificated eternity of his mediatorship.”— 
Pearson: On the Creed, art. 6. 


m6d-i-fi-ca/-tion, s. [(Fr., from Lat. modi- 
ficationem, ace. of modificatio, from modificatus, 
pa. par. of modifico= to modify, to qualify: 
modus = measure, and fucio = to make; Sp. 
modificacion ; Ital. modificazione.] 

IL, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of modifying or of giving a new 
form, appearance, or character to ; the state 
of being modified ; change, alteration. 

“‘Episcopacy could, under any modification, have 

been maintained.”—Jacaulay : Hist. Hng:, ch. xiii. 

2. A change; an alteration made: as, To 
introduce modifications into anything. 

3. A particular form or manner of being; a 
mode. 


“Neither matter, nor any modification of matter.” 
Clarke, Lett. to Mr. Dodswell. 


II. Scots Law: A decree of the teind court 
awarding a suitable stipend to the minister of 
a parish. 


*mod’-i-fi-cat-ive, s. [Eng. modificat(e) ; 
-ive.] That which modifies, or tends to modify 
or qualify. 

“The aforesaid modificatives [almost and very nigh].” 
—Fuller: Worthies : England, vol. i., ch. xxi. 


* mod-i-_fi_cat-or-y, a. [Eng. modificat(e) ; 
-ory.| Modifying or tending to modify or 
qualify. 

“We are bound to account for the modificatory 
letters.”"— Max Miller : Selected Essays, i. 91, 


mod@-i-fi-ér, s. [Eng. modify; -er.] 
who or that which modifies. 


“Sovereign maker and modifier of the universe.”— 
Hume: Nat. Hist. of Religion, § 7. 3 


mod’-i-fy, * mod-i-fie, v.f. & i. [Fr. modi- 
Jier, from Lat. modijico, from modus = méasure, 
and facio=to make ; Sp. modificar ; Ital. modi- 
jicare.] 

A. Transitive : 

1, To change or alter the external qualities 
or accidents of any thing; to vary, to alter ; 
to give a new form, character, force, or appear- 
ance to. Te 

“The xvi. statute doth me great greuaunce, 
But ye must that releasse or modifie.” 
Chaucer : Court of Loue. 

2. To qualify, to moderate; to reduce in 
degree or quality. 

“The modified submission which they had consented 
to make."— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 
* B. Intrans. : To extenuate, to qualify. 


“ After all this discanting and modifying uj 
matter.”—L’ Estrange. s ifying upon the 


m6-dil-lién (li as y), * mé-diglion 
(diglion as dil’-yiin), * mo-dil-lon, s. 
[Fr. modillon, from Lat. modulus, dimin. of 
modus = a measure ; Ital. modiglione.] 
Architecture : 
1. An ornamental console beneath the 
corona in some orders. 


2. One of the large flowers in a soffit or 
coved ceiling. 


One 


“‘ Architrave, frieze, cornice, triglyphs, metopes, mo- 
diglions, and the rest, have each a MEO OF ADDERS of 
‘use, in giving firmness and union to the building.’—@, 
Berkeley : Alciphron, Dial. iii., § 9. 


m5-di-6-la, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. modio- 

lus, dimin. of modius= the Roman corn mea- 
sure, a peck J P 

1, Bot.: A genus of Malvacee, tribe Malvee. 

2. Zool. : Horse-mussel; a genus of Mytil- 
ide; it is distinguished from the edible mus- 
sel by its habit of burrowing. It occurs from 
low water to a depth of 100 fathoms, The 
shell is oblong and inflated, but the umbones 
are not situated at the extremities, as they are 
in Mytilus (q.v.). Seventy species are known, 
from tropical seas. 

3. Palwont.: One hundred and fifty fossil 
species have been described from the Lias on- 
ward. 


mo-di-d-lar, a. (Lat. modiolus; Eng. adj. 
suff. -wr.] Shaped like a bushel measure. 


m0-di-ol’-i-form, a. [Lat. modiotus (q.v.), 
and forma = form.] 

Bot. : Shaped like the nave of a wheel; hol- 
low, round, depressed, with a very narrow 
orifice, as the fruit of Gualtheria. Called also 


nave-shaped. 


md-di-61-dp’-sis, s. [Mod. Lat. modiola), 
and Gr. oyis (opsis) = outward appearance, 
look.] 

Paleont.: A Silurian genus of Mytilide 
(q.v.). Shell inequivalve, very inequilateral, 
the beaks anterior, the surface smooth, or 
marked by fine concentric lines of growth. 
The shell is thin; the posterior end consider- 
ably broader than theanterior. Hinge edentu- 
lous ; a ligamental groove, beginning in front 
of the beak, extends to the posterior extremity. 


m6-di-0-lis, s. 
measure. ] 
Anat.: The central column or axis around 
which the cochlea of the ear winds, 


* mod’-ish, a. (Eng. mode (1); -ish.] In ae- 
cordance with the mode or fashion; fashiou- 
able. 

“The sarcasms which modish vice loves to dart at 
obsolete virtue.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

i mod’ ish-ly, adv. [Eng. modish ; -ly.] In 

a modish or fashionable manner. 


children should not be much perplexed 
about putting off their hats, and making legs mod- 
ishly,’—Loucke; On Education. 


* mod'-ish-néss, s. [Eng. modish ; -ness.] The 


quality or state of being modish ; affectation 
of the mode or fashion. 


* mod’-ist, s. [Eng. mod(e) (1); -ist.] A fol- 
lower of the mode or fashion. 


m6-diste’, s. [Fr.] A woman who makes and 
deals in articles of ladies’ dress ; a milliner, a 
dressmaker. 


mo’-di-iis, s. [Lats 
Rom. Antig.: A dry measure, containing 


one-third of the amphora, or nearly two Eng- 
lish gallons. 


[Lat., dimin. of modius =a 


“Youn, 


mod@-u-lar, a. [Eng. module); -ar.]  Per- 
taining to modulation, or to a module or 
modulus. 


modular-proportion, s. 
Arch. : That which is regulated by a module. 


modular-ratio, s. 

Math.: A term applied to that ratio or num- 
ber whose logarithm is called the modulus 
(q.v.). This ratio is that of 1 to 0°367879441171, 

Cc. 


mod’-u-late, v.t. [Lat. modulatus, pa. par. of 
modulor = to measure according to a standard ; 
modulus=a standard, dimin. of modus=a 
measure ; Fr. moduler; Sp. modular; Ital, 
modulare.] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 


1. To proportion, to adjust, to adapt, as to 
a standard. 
2. To regulate. 


: “May the nightly power 
Which whispers on my sluinbers, cease to breathe 
Her modulating impulse through my soul.” 
Thompson : Sickness, v. 
_3. To vary or inflect the sound of, so as to 
give expression to that which is uttered; to 
vary in tone. 
“Tn all vocal musick [the tongue] helpeth thi - 
ipe to modulate the ee sence Heonna aes 
K. i, ch. v., § 16. ‘ 
II. Music: To change the key of; to trans- 
pose from one key to another, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pst, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son: mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. %, 0 = 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


B. Intransitive : 


Music: To pass from one key to another, or 
from the i into the iain eakite 


méd-u-la'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. modula- 
tionem, accus. of modulatio, from modulatus, 
par. of modulor = to measure, to modulate 
q.v.); Sp. modulacion ; Ital. julazione.) 
L Ordinary Language: 


1, The act or process of modulati ust- 
tng, or adapting. ‘ante 
“The of Elizabeth had attained an art of modu- 
tation which was afterwards neglected and forgotten.” 
—Vohnson ; Lives of the Poets; Wi ". 
2, The act of varying or inflecting the sound 
of, so as to give expression to what is uttered. 
op 
end of ene win pe a endear carges 
and muscles."—Aay: On the Creation, pt. il. 
* 3. Modulated sound; melody. 


* Innumerous in the shade... 
of aonaeemn ieee mee eenateen mix, 
Mellifluous.” Thomson ; Spring, 609. 


IL. Technically: 

1, Arch.: The proportion of the different 
parts of an order according to modules, 

2. Music: 

@) Movement or graduation of sound. 

(2) A change of key. 

Y Modulation is of three kinds —(1) Dia- 
tonic, (2) Chromatic, and (3) Enharmonic. 
The first of these is sometimes called natural ; 
the last two, artificial. 


mdd’-y-14-tor, s. [Lat., from modulatus, 
par. a modulor = E modulate (q.v.); Pr. 
modulateur ; Ital. modulatore.) 


1. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
modulates. 


; cor aepoyruange of our voice, the nga th 

2. Music: In the tonic sol-fa system, a sort 
of map of musical sounds rank the 
relative intervals of the notes of a e, its 
chromatics, and its more closely related scales. 


méd’-ule, s. [Fr., from Lat. modulus = a 
standard ; dimin. of modus = a measure.) 
*1I. Ordinary Language : 
1, A little measure ; a small quantity. 
a A model, a pattern, a@ mould, a counter- 


“Shall we have this dial 
, the soldier? 
_ ule.” —Shakesp. 


IL. Arch. : Ameasure of proportion by which 
the of an order or of a building are regu- 
in classical architecture ; considered 
erally as the diameter or semi-diameter of 
e lower end of the shaft of the column ; in 
other. words, semi-diameter of the column, or 
thirty minutes. 
® module, v.t. [Fr. moduler.] [{Moputg, s.] 
1. To model, to shape. 
“0 would I could my father’s cunning use! 
And souls into well moduled cla: use.” 
Sandys: Ovid ; Metamorphoses 1. 
2. To modulate, to regulate, to adapt, toad- 
st. 


“That charmer of the night 
That moduleth her tuues so admirably rare.” 
Drayton: Poly-Ulbion, s. 18. 
*mdd'-u-1ét, s. [A dimin. from module (q.v.).] 
A little model or pattern, 
“ The little world’s admired modutlet.” 
Sylvester : Seventh Day, First Weeke, TAT. 


* mdd’-u-lize, v.t. [Eng. model; -ize.] To 
model. 


“To his inward sight did modulize 
His Tabernacle’s admirable form.” 
Sylvester: The Lawe, 1,115. 
mdd'-u-liis, s. [Lat., dimin, of modus =a 
measure.) 

Math. & Physics.: A term denoting some 
eonstant multiplier, co-efficient, or parameter 
involved in a given function of a variable 
quantity, by means of which the function is 
accommodated to a particular system or base. 


{ Q) Modulus of a system of logarithms: A 
number by which all the logarithms in one 
m of notation must be multiplied to adapt 
in to the same number in another system. 

(2) Modulus of elasticity: The measure of 
the elastic form of any substance, expressed 
by the ratio of a pressure on a given unit of 
the substance to the accompanying compres- 
sion. Or an expression of the force which 
would be necessary to elongate a prismatic 


Oil, boy ; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench ; go, 
cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


modulation—mohria 


body of a transverse section equal toa given 
unit, or to compress it within the limits of its 
elasticity. 

(3) Modulus of a machine: A formula ex- 
pressing the work which a given machine can 
perform under the conditions jnvolyed in its 
construction. 

(4) Modulus of rupture ; The measure of the 


force necessary to break a given substance. 
(Rankine.) 


mé-diim ite, s. [Named after Modum, Nor- 
way ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 


Min. ; The same as Skvurreruvirs (q.v.). 


* mod’-iis, s. [Lat. = a meas‘re.] 

1, Low: 

(1) The arrangement or expression of the 
terms of a covenant or contract. 

(2) A modification ; a variation or departure 
from a general fori or rule in the way of 
either restriction or enlargement, as in an 
agreement between parties, the will of a 
donor, &e. 

(8) An abbreviation of modus decimandi, a 
peculiar custom by which lands become ex- 
empted from payment of tithes on paying 
some composition or equivalent. 

2. Music: 

(1) A scale, as Dorian mode, &e. 

(2) One of the three divisions of mensurable 
music. Modus major was the division of a 
maxim (notula maxima) into longs; modus 
minor the division of a long into breves. The 
modus major was perfect when the maxim 
contained three longs, imperfect when it con- 
tained two. The modus minor was perfect 
when the long contained three breves, im- 
perfect when it contained two. 


modus o di, phr. 
method of working or operating. 


modus vivendi, pir. Literally,amode 
of living. In diplomacy, a temporary arrange- 


The plan or 


ment between two powers pending a final | 


agreement by formal treaty and providing for 
the conduct of each, in the interim, as to the 
matters in question. 


mdéd’-wall, miid’-wall, s. [Eng. mud, and 
wall (?).] 
Ornith. : The bee-eater. 


*mod-y, a. (Eng. mod(e) (1), 8.;-y.] Fash- 
rea td te “ § “ 
* “You make me too rich and too mody,"”—Richard- 
son: Pameia, i. 128. 
*moe, a. [Mo, More.] 
* moe, s. [Mow,s.] A grimace, 


*moe, v.i. (Mow (2), v.] To make faces or 
grimaces, 


moeh-rin’-gi-a, moh-rin’-gi-a (0 as e), 
s. (Named by Linnezus after Paul Henry 
Gerard Moehring, a physician, author of 
Hortus Proprius, a.D. 1736.] 

Bot.: Formerly regarded as a genus of 
Caryophylliacex, tribe Alsines. ow the 
British species Moehringia trinervis is called 
Arenaria trinervis, 


m6’-é1-l6n, s. [Fr.] 

Build. ; Rubble stone filled in between the 
facing walls of a structure, or between the 
spandrels of a bridge. It consists of clean, 
broken stone, and where it holds an impor- 
tant position, as in the latter-mentioned case, 
it is laid in mortar, and by hardening becomes 
equal to a solid mass of stone, 


moén’-chi-a, s. [Named after Conrad 
Moench, Professor of botany at Marburg.] 

Botany: 

* 1. A genus of Caryophyllaces, sub-order 
Alsinacee. It has four sepals and petals, and 
four or eight stamens, while Cerastium has 
five sepals, five petals, and ten stamens. One 
British species, Moenchia erecta, (Hooker & 
Arnott.) 

2. A sub-genus or section of Cerastium. The 
sepals are acuminate, longer than the entire 
petals, There is one British species, Cerastiwm 

ernellum, & small plant two to six inches 
high, dichotomously branched. (Sir Joseph 
Hooker.) 


Mce-s86-, pref. (Lat. Mesicus = of or belong- 
ing to Mesia or Mysia, a region of ancient 
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Europe, bounded on the north by the percent 
on the east by the Euxine, and on the wea' 
by Pannonia.) (See etym.) 


Moeso-goth, a. [Goru.] 
Moeso-gothiec, a. & 8, [Gorntc,] 


moff, s. [Native name.) A silk stuff mann- 
factured in Caucasia, 


mo-fiis’-sil, mof-fiis’-sil, s. (Hind. mv- 
Jassal= the country, as distinguished from 
the town.} An Anglo-Indian term for au / 
part of India, except the three capitals, Gab 
cutta, Bombay, and Madras, 


mo-gar, s. [Native West Indian.] The driec 
stick of the sugar-cane, 


modg’-ér-a, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps from 
Gr, poyepds (mogeros) = wretched, distressed ; 
or a corruption of the native name.]} 

Zool. : A genus of Talpidw, established by 
Pomel for the Woogura Mole, Talpa woogura, 
from Japan. It resembles the European Mole 
in form and habits, but the fur is of a dingy 
tawny hue, the nose prolonged, and it has 
two incisors less in the lower jaw than T. 
europea, 


mog-gan, s. [Gael. & Ir. mogan.] A stock- 
ing without the foot, worn over a boot. 
(Scotch, ) 


Mo-gra-bi-an, a. & s. [Arab, & Turk. 
moghreb = the west, North-west Africa. ] 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to North or 
North-west Africa. 


B,. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
North or North-west Africa. 
Mo-giil, s. [Pers. Moghdl=a Mongolian.} 


A Mongolian, 


J The Great Mogul: The popular name for 
the Ce of the empire which was 
founded in Hindustan by the Mongols under 
Babir in 1525, and lasted till 1806. Also, the 
largest diamond now in existence. In tho 
possession of Russia. [See D1amonp.] 


<i s. [Fr. moha; remoter etym. doubt- 


Bot. : Setaria italica. 


mohair, * mo-haire, s. [0. Fr. moiiaire 
(Fr. moire), mohére, mouhaire, from Arab. 
mukhayyar.) 

1, The hair of the Angora goat. 

2. A fabric made from the fine, white, silky 
hair of the Angora goat and allied species. 
Sometimes called camlet, The hair is said to 
be produced in perfect ym in no place 
excepting Angora in Asia Minor, and has long 

‘been a valuable article of export from that 
place. 

3. A wool and cotton fabric made in imita- 
tion of the above, in mixed colours or plain. 


mohair-shell, s. 
Zool.: A species of Voluta, with a finely re- 
ticulated surface like mohair. 


M6-him’-mé-dan, «. & s. 

{ For this word and derivatives, see Mu- 
HAMMADAN, &c., to which we give preference 
from its agreement with Arabic usage, though 
Mohammedan is at present the most commonly 
adopted spelling by American and English 
writers, Mahometan (q.v.) was formerly used. 


Mo-hawk, Md'-hdck, s. (North-American 
Indian. } 
1. The name of a tribe of North-American 
Indians. 
*2. A name given to certain ruffans who 
infested the streets of London towards the 
end of the seventeenth century. 


m0’-hde, md’-haut, s. [The West Indian 
name.]} 
Bot. : Hibiscus arboreus, called also Paritium 
tiliaceum. In the days of slavery the negroes 
were flogged with whips made of its fibres. 
méhr’-i-a, s. [Named after Mohr, a botanical 
writer. ] rf 

Bot.: A genus of ferns, order Polypodiace. 
The sori, which are few, are situated near the 
revolute margins of the pinnules. Only known 
species Mohria thurifera, Itsmells of benzoin. 
It is found in South Africa and the Mascaren 
Islands. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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mohs’-ine, s. [Named after the German 
mineralogist, F. Mohs; suff. -ine (Min.).] 
Min.: The same as Loutineite and Lev- 
COPYRITE (q.V.). 


mohs‘-ite, s. [Named after the German 
mineralogist, F. Mohs ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A variety of menaccanite occurring 
in thin plates more or less hexagonal, asso- 
ciated with albite and quartz, at St. Christophe, 
Isere, France. 


mo-hir, s. [Pers. muhur, muhr.] A gold 
coin of British India, value fifteen rupees, or 
£1 9s. 23d. sterling. 


mo-hitir’-riim, s. [Arab.] 

1. The first month of the Muhammadan year. 

2. One of the greatest of the Muhammadan 
festivals. It is held in commemoration of 
the so-called martyrdom of Hussun and Ho- 
sein, sons of Ali, and nephews of Muhammad, 
which occurred in the forty-sixth year of the 
Hegira. It commences the evening on which 
the new moon becomes visible in the month 
Mohurrum, and continues fully ten days. 
While the festival continues, the people light 
fires every evening in pits, fencing across them 
with sticks or swords and leaping across or 
even through them, crying out Ya Ali, Ya Ali 
(Oh Ali, Oh Ali), Shah Hussun, Shah Hosein 
(Noble Hussun, Noble Hosein), &c. They form 
ullums or facsimiles of Hosein’s banner of 
copper, brass, steel, or even silver or gold, 
and finally carry past in procession beautiful 
taboots or tombs, which, in India at least, are 
ultimately thrown into some river. There are 
many other ceremonies. 


mohurrum-fakir, s. Fakirs or religious 
mendicants, dressed up in peculiar ways to 
take part in the Mohurrum. Jaffur Shurreef 
enumerates forty-seven kinds of them, all with 
distinctive names, among which figure paddy 
birds, pilgrim fool and pilgrim idiot, tiger, 
king chafing-dish, king blanket, king tent- 
Peg, dig and bury, tatterdamalion or king 
clout. 


moi’-dér, v.i. & t. [MorrHEr.] 
"i Intrans.:; To work or labour hard ; to 
B. Trans. : To spend in toil or hard work. 


m0oi-dore, s. (Port. moeda Wouro, moeda de 
owro, from Lat. moneta = money ; de = of, and 


MOIDORE. 


aurum = gold.} <A Portuguese gold coin, 
worth 4,000 reis, or about £1 1s. 8d. sterling. 


méoi-e-ty, *moitie,s. [Fr. moitié =a half, 
from Lat. medietatem, accus. of medietas=a 
middle course, a half ; mediuws = middle.] 

1, A half; the half part or share; one of 

two equal parts. 
“He shall share 
The moitie of my state.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Spanish Curate, v. 2. 

* 2. A portion ; a part in general. 

“The love I dedicate to your lordship is without 
end: whereof this pamphlet, without beginning, is 
but if uae aoe moiety.” —Shakesp.: Rapeof Lucrece. 

eaic. 

moil, *moile, *moyle, v.t. & % [0. Fr. 
moiller, moiler, moillier (Fr. mowiller) = to wet, 
to moisten, from Low Lat.* mollio = to soften, 
from Lat. mollis = soft.] 

* A, Transitive: 

1, To moisten, to wet, to sprinkle, 

“A monk... moillid al his partis.” 
Tale of Beryn. (Introd., p. 6.) 

2. To daub, to soil, to foul, to make dirty. 

“Hee pitied the centinels so too moyled and wette.” 
aw Huckluyt > Voyages, tii. 354. 

* 3. To weary ; to wear out. 

“Wo more tug one another thus nor moyle yourselves,” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 
B. Intransitive: 

*1. To wallow. 
oA ee soule much like myselfe dyd once a serpent 

Which (almost dead with cold) lay moyling in th 

myre.” Gascoigne: CORMGHee Ore ya % 


Gite, fat, fare, ainidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce ; 
. ’ 


mohsine—molasse 


2. To labour, to toil, to work hard. 


““ Whilom with thee twas Marian’s dear delight 
To moil all day, and merry make at night.” 
Gay; Shepheards Week; Tuesday. 


mil (1), s. (Mort, v.] A spot, a defilement. 
* moil (2), * moyle, s. [Muzg.] 


* moile (1), s.. [Etym. doubtful.] A dish of 
marrow and grated bread. 


*moile (2), s [Fr. mule ; Ital. mula =a 
slipper, from Lat. mulleus (calceus)=a red 
(slipper), from mullus =a red mullet.) A kind 
of high shoe formerly worn by high per- 
sonages. 


moiles, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The metallic 
oxide adhering to the glass which is knocked 
from the end of the blow-pipe. 


* moil-lere, s. [Lat. mulier.] A woman. 


mOi’-neau (eau as 6), s. [Fr] 
Fort.: Asmall, flat bastion raised in front 
of an intended fortification, to defend it 
against attack by small-arms. 


moiré (as mwar’-6€),* moyre,s. [Fr.] [Mo- 
HarIR.] Watered or clouded silk. The silk is 
damped, folded in a peculiar manner, and 
subjected to a pressure of from 60 to 100 tons. 
“Green watered moyre.”"—Pepys: Diary, 1660, 


moiré-antique, s. 
Fabric: A heavy, watered silk. 


moiré-métallique, s. Tin plate acted 
on by an acid, so as to display by reflected 
light the crystalline texture of the tin. 


*moi-son, s. [Fr. moisson, from Lat. mes- 
sionem, accus. of messio = a reaping, from 
messus, pa par, of meto=toreap.] Harvest, 
growth. 

“ And some ther been of other moison.” 
That drowe nigh to hir season.” 
hiuomaunt of the Rose. 
moist, *moiste, a. [O. Fr. moiste (Fr. moite) 
= moist, liquid, wet, from Lat. mustus = of or 
pertaining to new wine, or musiews = new, 
fresh, from mustum = new wine, neut, sing. of 
mustus = young, fresh, new.] 
*1, New, fresh. 
“ By corpus domini but I bave triacle 
Or else a draught of moist and cornie ale,” 
Chaucer : C, T., 12,249. 
2. Moderately wet, damp, not dry, humid. 


“Why were the moist in number so outdone 
That to a thousand dry, they are but one?” 
. Bluckmore: Creation, i. 
*3. Juicy, succulent. 


moist-eyed, o. Having eyes wet with 


tears. 
* moist-star, s. The moon. 
“ The moist-star, 


Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands, 
as sick almost to doomsday with eclipse.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, i, L. 
*mOist, * moiste, v.t. [Moist, a.] To moisten, 
to make moist or wet. 


“Sche stood behynde besides hise feet: and bigan to 
moiste hise feet with teeris."— Wycliffe: Luke vii. 


mOist’-en(t silent), v.t. & 4. [Eng. moist ; -en.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To make moist, damp, or humid; to 
damp. 
“* One paste of flesh on all degrees bestowed, 
And kneaded up alike with moist'ning biood.” 
Dryden. Sigismonda & Guiscardo, 503. 
*2. To soften ; to. make soft or tender 
3. To fill with tears> 


“The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 
Are not the signs of doubt or fear.” 
Longfellow: Building of the Ship. 


B. Intrans. : To become moist or wet. 


méist’-en-Gr (¢ silent), s., [Eng. moisten ; -er.] 
One who or that which moistens. 


is mone ful, a. [Eng. moist ; -ful(l).] Moist, 
wet. 


“ Her moist ful temples bound with wreaths of quiver- 
ing reeds, Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 18. 


Cy — + . . 
* moist’-i-fy, v.t. [Eng. moist; i connective, 
and suff. -fy.] To moisten. 
ee Scotland, my auld, respected Mither H 
Tho’ whyles ye moistify your leather.” 
Burns Postscript to Lurnest Ory. 
*moist’-léss, * moyst-les, a. [Eng. moist; 
Pp Free from moisture, dampness, or wet; 
ry. 
“Some clouds give snow, that lights and lies 
A moisture moyst’e..” 
Warner: Albions England, bk, viii., ch, xxix. 


mOist’-néss, *moyst-nes, s. (Eng. moist; 

~ness.| The quality or state of being moist, 
damp, or humid ; dampness, humidity. 

“Pleasure both kinds take in the moistness and 
density of the air."—Bacon : Natural History. 


*moist’-ry, s. [Eng. moist; -ry.] Moisture. 
“Generally fruitful, though little motsiry be used 
thereon.”—Fuller: Worthies, ii, 278. 


moist’-ure, *moyst-er, s. 
teur, moistour; Fr. motteur.) 
1. That which gives the quality or property 
of being moist or damp ; damp, wetness, 
humidity, moistness. 


“What comes from you is but a moistwre drawne 
from the earth, which gathers into a cloud, aud falls 
backe upon the earth.”"—Sucon: Henry V/1., p. 60. 


* 2, A liquid. ; 
“Did he not dash the untasted moisture from him?” 
Addison: Cato. (Yodd.) 
* moisture, * moyst-ure, v.t. [MoisTuRE, 
s.] ‘Lo moisten, to wet. 
“Tt watereth and moystureth the drye and baren 
ground,”—/od xxxviii, motes. (1551) 
mO6ist’-ure-léss, a. [Eng. moisture; -less.] 
Free from moisture, moistuess, or damp ; dry 
*moist’-y, * moist-ie, *moyst-ye, 
(Eng. moist; -y.] 
1. New, fresh. 
‘* For were it win or old or moisty a), 
That he hath dronke he speketh iu his nose.” _ 
Chaucer > C. T., 17,009 
2. Moist, wet, full of moisture. 
“The wynde sometime moystye and thicke, some- 
time drye and smoothe.”—Ascham: Toxophitus, bk. ti 
mo6i-thér, méy-theér, v.i..& ¢. [Etym. 
doubtful. j 
A. Intrans. : To labour or toil hard, - 
B. Transitive: 
1, To spend in labour. 
2. To muddle, to confuse, to distract. 


(O. Fr. mois- 


( 


* mok”-a-dor, * mock-a-dour, s.  [Sp. 
mocador, from Lat. mucus = mucus ; Fr. moue 
choir.) A handkerchief, a bib. 


m0o’-kah, s. [Turk] The title of a doctor of 
law in Lurkey, 


meee (1), s [Etym. doubtful.] A mesh of a 
net. 


moke (2), s. [Perhaps connected with Icel. 
moka =to doze; mok= dozing.] A donkey. 
(Slang.) 
“The one who rides from market on a moke.”— 
Thackeray : Newcomes, ch. Xxx, 


*mok’-y, a. [Cf. Icel. mékkr =a dense cloud; 


mékicrt =a cloud or mist.] Muggy, dark, 
murky : as, moky weather. 


m0’-lar (1), *mo-lare, a. & s. [Lat. molaris 
= pertaining to a mill; mola=a mill; molo 
= to grind.] 
A. As adj.: Having power to grind; in- 
tended for grinding. 
“ Persons, who wanting their molare teeth must 


make use of their gums for grinders.”— : 
Worthies ; Cheshire. , pina 


B. As substantive: 

Anatomy (Pl.): 

(1) Human: The grinding teeth or grinders. 
They are twelve in number, and arranged 
behind the bicuspid teeth, three on each side 
aboye and below. They have a large crown, 
aud the grinding surface is very wide. ‘There 
is a gradation in their size, the first being the 
largest and the third the smallest. 

(2) Compar. : The teeth in mammals which 
are not preceded by a milk set. 


molar-glands, s. pl. 


Anat.: Two or three glands between the 
masseter and buccinator muscles, and opening 
by separate ducts near the last molar tooth. 


mo’-lar (2), a. [Lat. moles=a mass; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ar.] Of or pertaining to a mass or 
body as a whole. 

mo-lar’-€s, s. pl. [Moxar.] 


mo-lasse’, s. [Fr., from mol = soft.) 

Geol. : A soft, coherent, greenish sandstone, 
occupying the country between the Alps and 
the Jura. Part of it is Miocene, and part 
Oligocene, It has been divided into : 

(1) An Upper Miocene freshwater Molasse, 
found at Gsningen, and consisting of a series 
of sandstones, marls, and limestones, some of 


marine; g6, pot, 
=e:ey=a;: qu=kw. 


them thickly laminated, The strata seem to 

have been deposited in a freshwater lake 

holding bonate of lime in solution. The 

‘great ander, at first mistaken for human 
remains, and described in sober seriousness 
by Scheuchzer as ‘‘ Homo diluvii testis,” was 
found in one bed. Camper discovered its 
reptilian character, and Cuvier recognised it 
asasalamander. Other fossils are the fossil- 
fox of Gningen (Galecynus aningensis), Masto- 
don tapiroides, a fish of the genus Leuciscus, 
844 species of insects with, many plant re- 
mains, including Liquidambar, Cinnamomum, 
and various Proteacee (?), &c, 

(2) The Middle or Marine Miocene Molasse, 
corresponding in age to the Faluns of Tou- 
raine. It contains a Dryopithecus. 

(3) The Lower Molasse of Switzerland 
(Aquitanian), Most of the beds are fresh- 
water. More than 500 species of plants have 
been found, including Ficus populina, the 
— genera, Flabvellaria and Phenicites, the 

e pine genus Sequoia, &c. The flora has an 
American facies. 


m6-lis-sés, *m6-lds'-sés, s. (Port. melaco 
= molasses, from Lat. mellaceus = made with 
honey, from mel = honey ; Sp. melaza.) 
Food: Treacle. The brown uncrystallizable 
syrup obtained in the refining of sugar. This 
term is now more generally applied to the 
syrup imported from s producing coun- 
tries, whilst that prod: by the home manu- 
facturer is called treacle. Molasses consists, 
on the average, of 20 per cent. water, 36 per 
cent. crystallizable sugar, 36 cent, inverted 
sugar, 5 per cent. organic acids and extractive, 
and 3 per cent. mineral matter. 


mold, v.t. (Mourn, v.] 

* mold (1), * molde,s. [Movtp (1), s] 
mold (2), s. {Moutp (2), s.] 

* mold (3), s. [Motz (1), s.] A mark, a spot, 


“A little le mold, 
That like a rose her silken leaves did faire unfold.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V1. xil. 7. 


m61-da-vite, s. [From Moldawa, Hungary ; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A name given to the bottle-green 
mineral formerly referred to obsidian (q.v.). 
It is now shown to be an artificial glass. 


m6ld'- warp, * mold’-wérp, * mould - 
s. (Mid. Eng. mold, molde = mould, 
earth, and werpen = to throw, to cast; hence, 
the animal that casts up mould or earth; O. 
Dut. molworp; Dut. mol =a mole; Icel. mold- 

warpa =amole.} Amole. [Mote (5), s., 1.) 

“ Telling me of the moldwarp and the ant.” 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry /¥., tii. 1 
mole (i), *mold, s. [A.S. mdl, maal =a 
spot; cogn. with Dut. maal; Sw. mal; O. H. 
. meil; Ger. maal; Goth. mail; Lat. ma- 
cula.) A spot, mark, or small permanent 
protuberance on the body; spec., a dark- 
coloured patch on the skin, covered with hair. 

“ 1 oeuian 
The random penci! mene hit sho - - 
* mole (2), s. [Lat. mola (salsa) = the (salt) cake 
used in sacrifices.} A cake used in sacrifices. 
“She with the mole all in her handes devoute 
Stode neare the aulter.” 

Surrey: Virgile; Aneid iv, 

mole (3), s. [Lat. mola = a false conception.] 
Med. Juris., Physiol., dc. : A shapeless mass 
of fleshy substance in the uterus. Moles are 
of two kinds: (1) True, enveloped in a mem- 
brane, generally filled with blood, though 
occasionally dry. On cutting into the true 
mole, parts resembling an imperfect foetus 
will be observed. It is always the result of 
conception. (2) False, a term applied to the 
coagula which sometimes accompany men- 
-struation. They are not the products of con- 
ception, nor have the enveloping membrane 
or the fleshy texture of the true mole, 


mole (4), s. [Fr. mole=a pier, a breakwater, 
from Lat. molem, accus. of moles =a great 
heap. ] 


1. Maritime Engin. : (1)-A jetty or structure 
erected before a port so as to partially enclose 
a@ harbour or anchorage, and protect it from 
the violence of the waves in the offing. (2) A 

jer of masonry ; one is described Li & ero- 

otus as extending around the harbour of 
os. 

“ With as; tick slime the gather’d beach g 

~They fasten'd; and the mole Oe ly 


boil, bd} ; pout, J5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, 


molasses—molecular 


2, Roman Antig.: A mausoleum of peculiar 


(St. Angelo, Rome.) 


form, as the Mole of Hadrian, now known as 
the Castle of St. Angelo, Rome. 


mole (5), * moule, s, [An abbreviation of 
moldwarp (q.v.).] 

1, Zoology: 

(1) Sing.: The genus Talpa, and specially 
Talpa europea, the Common Mole, though 
the name is sometimes loosely applied to any 
underground burrowing mammal. The Common 
Mole is about six inches in length (including 
the tail, rather more than an inch) ; the body 
eylindrical, -muzzle long and pointed, eyes 
minute; no ear-conches; the fore-feet broad 
and fossorial, hind-feet long and narrow. Fur, 
black, soft, and velvety, with grayish tinge ; 
but lighter shades often occur, and pure white 
individuals have been observed. The normal 
food of the mole is the earthworm. It is very 
voracious, and no kind of flesh seems to come 
amiss to it, but it will not touch vegetables. 
It takes readily to the water. The most 
common American moles belong to the genus 
Sculops, the shrew mole. The star-nosed mole, 
Condylura, is also common in the United States. 
(GoLpEN-MoLE, TALPA, WATER-MOLE.] 

(2) Pl. : The family Talpide (q.v.). 

2. Husbandry: A cylindrical plug of iron, 
three or four inches in diameter, and with a 
sharp point, drawn or driven through the sub- 
soil to make a drain, 


mole-amblystoma, s. ’ 

Zool.: A tailed amphibian (Amblystoma 
talpoidea), family Amblystomide, from the 
islands on the coast of South Carolina, 


molo-but, s. 

Ichthy. : A popular name for Orthagoriscus 
mola, the Short Sun-fish. Common round the 
British coasts, They generally appear floating 
on one side, presenting the broad surface of 
the other to view. (Yarreil.) 


mole-cast, s. The mould thrown up by 
a mole; a mole-hill. 
“ 4 h 
Sse aie Iter 
mole-catcher, s. One whose occupa- 
tion is to catch moles. 
“Get moulecatcher cunningly moule for to kill, 
And harrow and cast abroad every hill” 
Tusser - Husbandrie. 
mole-cricket, s. 
Entom.: Any individual of the genus Gryl- 
ctaipe. (q.v.), especially Gryllotalpa vulgaris, 


which may be taken as a type. 
It is about an inch and a half 
long, dark brown in co- 
lour. In the fore legs, there 


alogy with the 
(the parts em- 
ging) being 


is a strong an- 
moles, the tibize 
ployed in dig- 


abee : 
eoseeeWia.. 


transversely 
the body, and 
four finger-like 
Lands infested 
cricket are re- 
the colour of 


flattened 
to the axis of 
terminated by 

rocesses. 

y the mole- 
cognizable by e co 
the vegetation, MOLE-CRICKET, which is yellow 
and withered, from the roots 
being eaten off by the insect in its burrowing 
operations—not for food, as its diet is chiefly 
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underground insects and worms. It flies oc- 
casionally in the evening, and its stridulation 
produces a note somewhat like that of the 
Goat-sucker. The larve, when first hatched, 
are white, and they are said to be three years 
in arriving at maturity. 


mole-eyed, a. Having very small eyes; 
having imperfect vision. 


mole-hill, s. A little hill or hillock of 
mould thrown up by @ mole when burrowing 
underground ; hence, figuratively used for any 
very small hill, or anything of very slight im- 
portance as compared with something larger 
or more important, 


| To make a mountain out of a mole-hill : To 
exaggerate some very trifling matter. 


mole-hole, s. The burrow of a mole. 


mole-plough, s._ The mole-plough has 
a pointed iron shoe, which is attached to the 
end of a standard and drawn along under- 
ground, making a track like that of a mole, 
establishing a duct to lead water from the 
subsoil, pressing the earth away without 
disturbing the surface. 


mole-rat, s. 

Zoology : 

1, Sing. : Spalae typhlus, a mouse-like ro- 
dent, found in the south-east of Europe, 
ranging eastward into Asia. The eyes are 
rudimentary and covered with skin, so that 
the animal is quite blind; the tail is also 
rudimentary. ‘The toes are furnished with 
powerful claws, which the animais use in ex- 
cavating their burrows. Colour, yellowish- 
brown, tinged with ashy-gray, the lower sur- 
face with white streaks and spots. 

2. Pl. : The family Spalacide (q.v.). 


mole-shrew, s. 

Zool.: Urotrichus, a genus of Desmans 
(Myogalide). The Hairy-tailed Mole-shrew 
(Urotrichus talpoides) is found in Japan, and 
Gibbs’ Mole-shrew (U. Gibbsii) in North 
America, 

mole-track, s. 
underground. 

“The pot-trap is a deep earthen vessel set in the 
ground, with the brim even with the bottom of the 
mole-tracks.'—Mortimer: Husbundry. 

mole-tree, s. 

Bot.: A popular name for the Caper-spurge 
(Euphorbia Lathyris), an escape in Britain. 

mole-warp, s. [Motpwarp.] 


* mole, v.t. [Mowe (5), s.] 
1, To clear of moles or mole-hills. 


2. To burrow in; to form holes in, as a 
mole. 


*mo-léch, s. [Motocn.] 


m0o-léc’-u-lar, a. [Eng. molecule); -ar.] Of 
or pertaining to molecules; consisting of 
molecules, 


“The spectra of these variously constituted mole- 
cules are very definite, and, for the same degree 
molecular complexity, have a strange family likeness 
to each other."—Times, April 20, 1875. 


§] The solid, the liquid, and the gaseous 
states are considered to be molecular states 
of bodies. 


molecular-attraction, s. 
~ Physics: An attraction tending to draw 
together molecules of the same body. It is 
exerted only at infinitely small distances, and 
produces cohesion, affinity, or adhesion, 


molecular-combination, s. 

Chem.: The combination of molecules with- 
out the alteration of the active atomicity of 
any of their constituents. Water of crystal- 
lization contained in any salt is a combination 
of this nature. 


molecular-forces, s. pl. 

Physics: Certain attractions and repulsions 
which keep molecules of matter together 
without touching each other, 


molecular-formula, s. 

Chem, : A formula in which the atomic com- 
position of a molecule is expressed, without 
reference to the manner in which the elements 
are combined with each other: thus the mole- 
cular-formula of ferric hydrate is FeaHg0g¢. 
[FoRMULA.] 


molecular-motion, s. 
Physics: Motion seen to take place wher 


The course of a mole 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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extremely small particles of any substance 
immersed in water, or other liquid, are ex- 
amined under the microscope. It is on 
account of molecular motion in small par- 
ticles of mud in a turbid pond that the 
water is so long in becoming clear, 


molecular-quantities, s. pl. 
Chem. : Quantities taken in the proportion 
of their molecular weights, 


molecular-volume, s. 

Chem. : The relative volume which molecular 
quantities occupy. It is found by dividing 
the molecular weight by the specific gravity. 


molecular-weight, s. 

Chem.: The weight of the smallest particle 
of a compound which can exist. Jt is found 
by adding together the weights of all the 
atoms of the several elements which have 
united to form the molecules of the compound 
body. The molecular weight of acetic acid, 
CoH402 = 60. 


mo-léc-u-lar’-i-ty, s. (Eng. molecular ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being molecular or 
consisting of molecules. 

mol’-é-cile, s. 
mass.] 

Chem.: The smallest quantity of an ele- 
ment or compound which is capable of sepa- 
rate existence, or which can exist in the free 
or uncombined state. 


“I could never see the difference between the anti- 
quated system of atoms and Buffon'’s organic mole- 
cules. — Paley - Natural Theology, ch. xxii. 


m0-lén-di-na-ceois (ce as sh), m61-En- 
di-nar-i-otis, a. (Lat. molendinarius, 
from molendinwm = a mill-house, froin mola = 
a mill.] 
Bot.: Having many wings projecting from 
@ convex surface, as the fruit of some umbel- 
liferous plants, and of moringa. Called also 
Mill-sail shaped. 
moOle’-skin, s. & a. [From its being soft, like 
the skin of a mole.] 
A. As substantive: 


Fabric: A strong cotton twilled goods for 
men’s wear. A kind of fustian, cropped or 
shorn before dyeing ; beaverteen,. 


: B. As adj. : Made of the material described 
In A. 


{Fr., from Lat, moles = a 


mo-lést’, v.t. (Fr. molester, from Lat. molesto 
= to annoy, from molestus = troublesome ; Sp. 
molestar ; Ital. molestare.] To trouble, to dis- 
turb, to vex, to annoy, to incommode, to in- 
terfere with. 


“Clarendon was informed that, while he led a quiet 
Fural life, he should not be molested.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng.. ch. xvii. 


#m0-lést’, s. [Mouest, v.] Trouble. 


“The country life had least molest.” 
Greene ; (From the Morniny Garment), p. 809. 


mdl1-és-ta'-tion, s. [Fr., from molester = to 
molest.] 

1. Ord, Lang. : The act of molesting or dis- 
turbing; disturbance, annoyance, interfer- 
ence; the state of being molested or dis- 
turbed. 

“ From outward molestation free.” 
Wordsworth. Excursion, bk. vi. 

2. Scots Law: The troubling or interfering 
with one in the possession of his lands. An 
action of molestation arises chiefly in ques- 
tions of commonty or of controverted marches 
or boundaries. 


mo-lést’-ér, s. (Eng. molest; -er.] One who 
or that which molests, disturbs, or annoys; a 
disturber. 
“ The displeaser and molester of thousands.”—Jilton ; 
Church Government, bk. ii, (Pref.) 
*mo-lést-ful, * m0-lést-fiill, a. [Eng. 
molest ; -ful(l).] Causing molestation; trouble- 
Some, annoying, harassing. 
“Pride... is hated as molestfull and mischievous.” 
—Barrow ; Sermons, vol. i., ser. 22. 
* m0-lést’-ié, s. (Lat. molestia, from molestus 
= troublesome.] Molestation, trouble. 
“ Power forteleth and molestie priketh.”—Chaucer : 
Boethius, bk. iii. 
* m6-lést’-i-olis,a, [Lat. molestus.] Trouble- 
some, annoying. (Venner: Via Recta, p. 42.) 


mol-gu-la, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. podyds 
(molgos) = a hide, a skin; probably from 
* wédyw (melgo) = to strip off.] 


molecularity—mollugo 


Zool.: A genus of Ascidiade (q.v.). The 
body is attached or free, and more or less 
globular. The orifices are very contractile, 
the oral has six and the atrial four lobes. 
They occur between tide-marks and down to 
a depth of twenty-five fathoms. Surface 
membranous, usually covered with extraneous 
substances. Five species are recorded. 


{mo-li-mén, s. [Lat.] 
_ Anat. & Physiol. : Great effort. 
of menstruation.) 


“The effect of the menstrual molimen is felt by the 
whole system.”"—Tanner. Prac. of Medicine, ii. 359. 


* m6-lim’-i-noits, a, [Lat. melimen (genit. 
moliminis) = great exertion, from molior = to 
toil, to exert one’s self, from moles = a heap.] 
Massive, weighty, important, grave. 


* Prophecies of so vast and moliminous concernment 
to the world,”"—A. More. Mystery of Godliness. 


m0’-line, s. [Lat. molinus = pertaining toa 
mill; mola =a mill.] The crossed iron sunk 
in the centre of the upper millstone for receiv- 
ing the spindle fixed in the lower stone ; a mill- 
rynd, 


moline-cross, s. 

Her.: A cross so called from its resembling 
amill-rynd in shape. It is borne both in- 
verted and rebated, and sometime saltire-wise 
or in saltire. 


(Use spec. 


m06-lin’-i-a, s. [Named after Dr. Molina who 
wrote in 1782 on Chilian plants.] 

Bot.: A genus of grasses, tribe Festucez, 
family Bromide. The spikelets are nearly 
terete, in a slender panicle, with one to four 
flowers, the uppermost imperfect. The flower 
glumes awnless, with three very strong 
nerves; fruit nearly tetragonous. Known 
species four, from the North Temperate 
Zone. One, Molina cerulea, is British. There 
are two varieties: M. cerulea proper, and 
M. depauperata :; the latter is sometimes made 
a distinct species. M. varia is said by Endli- 
cher to be deleterious to cattle. 


Mo’-lin-ism, s. (Seedef.] 

Church Hist.: The tenets of Lewis Molina, 
a Spanish Jesuit, who taught in the Portu- 
gnese monastery of Evora, and in 1588 pub- 
lished a book on the union of grace and free 
will. It gave offence to the Dominicans and 
others, and a Congregation in Rome was ap- 
pointed to examine the work. In their third 
Session they, on Jan, 16, 1598, thus stated 
its teaching. 

“*(1) A reason or ground of God's predestination is to 
be found in man’s right use of his free will. (2) That 
the grace which God bestows to enable men to perse- 
vere in religion may become the gift of perseveranc 
it is necessary that they be foreseen as consenting an 
co-operating with the divine assurance offered them, 
which is a thing within their power. (3) There is a 
mediate ee nce which is neither the free nor the 
natural knowledge of God, and_by which He knows 
future contingent events before He forms His decree.” 

Frequent conferences subsequently took 

place between the Jesuits and the Domini- 
cans on the disputed points. These meetings 
were called Congregations on the Aids, 1.¢., 
on the aids of divine grace. 


Mo’-lin-ist, s. [See def.] 
Church Hist. (Pl.): The followers of Lewis 
Molina. [Mo.tntsm.] 


*mol-i-ture, s. [Muuture.] 
moll, s. 


mOl’-lah, s. [Turk.] An~honorary title given 
to any Muhammadan who has acquired con- 
sideration by the purity of his life, or who 
holds some post relating to worship or the 
application of the principles of the Koran, 


[MoLLE.] 


mOl’-lé, s. [Lat. neut. sing. of mollis = soft.] 
Music: A term applied,in medieval music 
to B flat as opposed to B natural, which was 
called B durum. Hence, the term came to 
signify major and minor mode, as in the 
German, e.g., A dur, the key of A major; A 
moll, the key of A minor. Hence, too, the 
French formed the word bémol, a flat. 


mol’-lé-bart, s. [Flem. mollbaert.} 


Agric. : A Flemish implement consisting of 
a large shovel drawn by a horse and guided 
by a inan. 


* mol'-1é-mOke, s. [MaLLemock.] 


m6l’-li-fi-a-ble, a. 


*mO6l-li-fi-ca/-tion, s. 


m6l-li-nét, s. 


moll’-ite, s. 


* mél-li-ate, v.t. (Lat. mollis= soft.] Tc 


make soft or easy. 


“ Soon will you molliate your way.” 
2 The Poet Bantered (1702), p. 28 


m6l-li-én-€-si-a, s. [Mod Lat., from Gr 


porety (molein) = to go, and vagos (nés0s) = an 
island.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of mud-eating Cyprino- 
donts from tropical America, closely allied t 
Peecilia (q.v.), but with a larger dorsal fin, of 
twelve or more rays. Five species are known. 
The males are beautifully coloured, and their 
dorsal fin much enlarged. In Mollienesia 
hellerit, the lower caudal rays of the mature 
male are prolonged into a sword-shaped, 
generally black and yellow, appendage. 


* mdl-li-ent, a. [Lat. molliens, pr. par. of 


mollio = to soften ; mollis = soft.] Softening, 
easing, assuaging. 


* mol'-li-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. mollient; -ly.] 


ln an assuaging or easing manner; so as to 
assuage or ease. 


a (Eng. mollify; -able.j 
Capable of ‘being mollified or softened. 


[Fr., from Lat. mol- 
lificatus, pa. par. of mollifico = to mollify 
(q.v.); Sp. molificacion ; Ital. mollificazione.] 
1, The act of mollifying or softening. 
“For induration or mollification, it is to be inquired 
what will make metals harder and harder.”"—Bacone 
Physiological Remains. 


2. Pacification, mitigation, appeasing. 
“Tam to bul here alittlelonger. Some mollification 
for your giant, sweet lady."—Shukesp. . Twelfth Night, 
Lb 


mol ’-li-fi-ér, s. [Eng. mollify ; -er.] 


1, One who or that which mollifies. 


“‘The root hath a tender, dainty heat; which, when 
it cometh above ground to the sun and air, vanisheth; 
four itis a great mollifier.'"—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 863. 


2, One who pacifies, mitigates, or appeases. 


mOol-li-fy, * mol-e-fy, * mol-i-fy, v.t. & t. 


(Fr. mollifier, trom Lat. mollifico, from mollis 
= soft, and facio=to make; Sp. molificar3 
Ital. mollificare.] 

A. Transitive: 

*1, To soften; to make soft or tender, 

2. To soften, ease, or assuage, as pain. 


“They have not been closed, neither bound uy 
neither mollified with ointment.”"—Jsaiah, i. 6. 


8. To pacify, to appease, to soothe, to quiet. 
“‘ Chiron mollijied his cruel mind 
With art.” Dryden: Ovid; Art of Love, i, 
4, To qualify, to temper; to lessen any- 
thing harsh or burdensome ; to tone down; 
to moderate. : 


“ The erle of Flaunders molefyed the mater as moche 
as he might.”—Serners: Froissart ; Cronycle, voL i, 
ch. ccecexxiv. 


* 5, To make pleasant, 
“* The vocal flute, ... 
Crowns his delight, and mollijics the scene.” 
Shenstone: T'he Ruined Abbey. 
* B. Intrans : To become soft. 


“I thynke his herte wyll nat be so indurate..” 
but that his hert wyll mo/vify."—Berners: Froissart g 
Cronycle, vol. i., ch. cecxeviii, 


; (Fr. moulinet.] A mill of 
small size. 


Named after'C. E. von Moll; 
suff. -ite (Min.). | 


Min. : The same as Lazuuirs (q.v.). 


m61-lit'-i-€s (t as sh), s. [Lat. = moveable- 


ness, flexibility, pliability, softness; from 
mollis = tender, pliable, soft.] 

Path.: Softening: as Mollities osstum = 
softening of the bones. [Sorrenina.] 


+mol1-li’-tious,a. (Lat. molli(s) = luxurious, 


with ng. sutt, -tiows.] Luxurious, inviting 
to repose, 
“* Mollitious alcoves gilt 
Superb as Byzant domes that devils built.” 
Browning: Sordelio, tii. 


* mOl’-li-tiide,s. [Lat. mollitudo, from mollis 


= soft.] Softuess, weakness, effeminacy. 


m61-lu-gin'-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. mollugo, 


Senit. mollugin(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Caryophyllaceew, The 
Sepals, which are nearly or quite distinct, 
alternate with the stamens when both are the 
saine in number, 


molle’-ton, s. [Fr.] Swan-skin; a kind of | MOl-lw’-g6, s. [Lat. = Galiwm Mollugo.} 


woollen blanketing used by printers. 


Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Mollu« 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 09 


=€; ey=a; qu=kwe 


ginew (q.v.). 
— with dichotomous stems, verticillate 
iTeaves, ahd cymes of small flowers. Found 


the species are 

bitter and expel bile. The dried plant of 

Salk hirta is prescribed in Sind in cases of 
ea, 


m6I’-liiso, * m81-liisk, s. [Mouvsca.] 
Zool. : An animal of the class Mollusca, 


mOl-lis’-ca, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Lat. mol- 
luscus = soft, from moilis = soft.] 

1, Zool. ; According to Linneus, an order of 
iVermes, distinct from Testacea, which im- 
mediately follows it. He placed under it a 
miscellaneous assemblage of genera which he 
described as naked, not included in a shell, 
furnished with limbs. They were: Actinia, 
Ascidia, Limax, Holothuria, Sepia, Aphrodita, 
Nereis, &. (Systema Nature (ed. 1767), i. 
1,072.) Cuvier made the Mollusca one of the 
four great ‘‘divisions” or sub-kingdoms of 
the Animal Kingdom, of equal rank with the 
Vertebrata, the Articulata, and the Radiata. 
Hesubdivides it into sixclasses : Cephalopoda, 
Pteropoda, Gasteropoda, Acephala, Brachio- 

a, and Cirrho (Animal Kingdom 
ed. Griffith), i. 61, xii. 4-5.) Except that the 
t class has now been merged in Crustacea, 
and placed with the Articulata or Annulosa, 
the essential features of Cuvier’s arrangement 
have still been preserved. In 1843 Prof. Owen 
arranged the Mollusea in an Acephalous divi- 
sion, containing the orders Tunicata, Brachio- 
pods and Lamellibranchia, and an Encepha- 
us division, with the orders Pteropoda, 
a seeghy mie and Cephalopoda. (Compar. 
Anat. Invert. Animals (ed. 1843), p. 269.) 
Mr. 8S. P. Woodward sed six classes : 
Cephalopoda, Gastero Pteropoda, Brachi- 
pote, Conchifera, and Tunicata. (Manual of 
Mollusca (ed. 1851, 6-8.) Prof. Huxley 
separates from the already limited class Mol- 
lusca a class Molluseoida (q.v.). (Introd. to 
Classif. of Animals (ed. 1869), p. 82.) Dr. 
Henry Woodward defines the Mollusca as 
animals with a soft body, without segments, 
naked or covered with a shell of one or two 
valves composed of carbonate of lime secreted 
by a fold of the skin—the mantle. They have 
a brain-mass, and foot and mantle ganglia. 
Some have an internal hard shell or cartilage. 
The symmetry of the body is bilateral. Ex- 
ample, the cuttle-fish, the snail, the oyster, 
&c. He makes Tunicata and the Mo!luscoida 
an “intermediate group,” and divides the 
sub-kingdom into four classes : Cephalopoda, 
Gasteropoda, Ptero and Conchifera, 
(Cassell’s Nat. Hist., v. 153-4.) Many thousand 
recent Mollusca are known, distributed 
throughout every climate and nearly every 
part of the world. 

2. Paleont.: The shells of the Mollusca 
being all but indestructible, and easy of 
identification, afford us a reliable means for 
ascertaining the relative age of strata. As 
some, moreover, inhabit fresh water, others 
the land, besides the large numbers which 
find their home in salt water, they often 
settle the fresh-water or marine origin of a 
stratum. The marine ones being distributed 
also in certain zones of salt water, they 
frequently afford materials for sounding a sea 
whi passed away ages ago. Next to the 
Protozoa, the oldest fossils known are Mol- 
lusea. They have abounded from Cambrian 
times till now. The longevity of molluscous 
species (not individuals) is much greater than 
that of the Mammalia. Hence, Lyell’s ar- 

ment of the tertiary formations in ac- 
cordance with the relative percentage of recent 
and fossil species must not be extended beyond 
the Mollusca. 


mél-liis’-can, a. & s. (Mod. Lat. molluse(a) ; 
Eng. suff. -an.) . 
A. As adj.: Of or belonging to the class 
Mollusca. 
B, As subst. : A mollusc. 


m6bLliis’-coid, s. & a. [Mortuscorpa.] 
A. As substantive: 
Zool. : A member of the group Molluscoida. 


“The link between the molluscs proper 
and the "—Wood: Nat, Hist., p. 663, 
B, As adjective : 


1, Molluscous. 


“ Molluscoia 1 the jar of those rapid 
tein lly ig Paestiogy, ch, iv., p. oi. 


2. Belonging to the molluscoida. 


molluse—molothrus 


m61-liis-céid’-a, s. pl. (Lat. molluso 
(q.v.)., and Gr. eldos today se as — 


1. Zool. : A primary division of Mollusca in- 
stituted by Milne Edwards, and in Professor 
Huxley's classification, one of the eight 
primary groups into which he divides the 
animal kingdom. He places it between the 
Mollusca and the Coelenterata. The mouth is 
provided with ciliated tentacula, disposed in 
# circle or in a horseshoe shape, or fringing 
long arms ; it leads into a large or sometimes 
exceedingly large pharynx, and in two or 
three the atrial system is greatly developed. 
Dr, Henry Woodward says that the Mollus- 
coida have the body, with shells placed dif- 
ferently to those of the Mollusca, or have a 
tubular or shell-like covering. The gills are 
more or less free or fringed with cilia, without 
the usual lamelle of the Mollusca, and they 
serve for the capture of food as well as for 
respiration; or there may be a crown of 
ciliated tentacles. It includes the Bryozoa 
and the Brachiopoda., These in their struc- 
tures, embryonic and adult, show resemblance 
to those of Vermes, Mollusca, and Tunicata, 
Prof. Huxley divides the Molluscoida into 
three classes: Ascidoida, Brachiopoda, and 
Polyzoa, (Introd. to Class, Animals, 115, 116.) 

2. Palewont,: Range from Cambrian times 
till now. 

“ He, however, thinks it not improbable that the 


molluscoida may ultimately require to be merged in 


the mollusca.”"—Huzley : Introd. Class. Animals, 86. 


m6l-liis-céid’-al, a. [Motuscorpa.] Mol- 
luscoid. 


“The 


hest and lowest molluscoidal animals .. . 
swarmed 
ch. xi. 


numbers."—Darwin; Origin of Species, 


mOdl-liis’-coiis, a. [Eng. mollusc; -ows.] Per- 
taining to the mollusca ; having the qualities 
or characteristics of the mollusca. 
“ Among the molluscous or soft-bodied, animals.”— 
Patterson; Zoology, p. 27. 
molluscous-animals, s. pl. 
Zool. : The Mollusca (q.v.). 


mO6l-liis’-ciim, s. [Neut. sing. of Lat. mol- 
luscug = soft. ] 


t1. Ord. Lang. : A mollusc (q.v.). 
“May prove that man is only the evolution of a 
moliuscum.”— Hamilton - Lectures on Metaphysics, i. 72, 
2. Pathol.: A skin disease, consisting of 
one or more small tumours, from the size of a 
pea to that of a pigeon’s egg. There is a true 
molluscum, which is contagious, and a false, 
which is non-contagious. 


* mdI-lisk, s. [Motvuso.} 


m6l-lis-kig’-ér-otis, a. [Eng. mollusk; 
<4 conuective, and Lat. gero=to bear.] Pro- 
ducing molluscs, 


“The cavity of the molluskigerous sac."—Huzley * 
Anut. Invert, Animals, ch. vill. 


¢+mol-liisk’-ite, s. [Lat. mollusc(us); suff. 
~ite (Paleont.).} 
Palewont. : Black carbonaceous animal mat- 
ter, occurring in contrast with other colours 
in some kinds of marble. 


MOI-1y, s. [See def.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A familiar form of the name 
Mary, formerly in general use. 

2. Ornith. : A popular name for the Fulmar 
(q.v.). 

Molly Maguires, s. pl. 

History, &c.: 

1. A secret society formed in Ireland, in 
1843, to intimidate bailiffs or process-servers 
distraining for rent, or others impounding 
the cattle of those who were unable or un- 
willing to pay rent. The members of the 
association were young men dressed up in 
female attire, and having their faces black- 
ened. 

“These Molly Maguires were generally stout active 

oung men, dressed Mae in women's clothes, with faces 

Linginiied or otherwise disguised; sometimes they 
wore crape over their countenances, sometimes the 
smeared Tremeclves in the most fantastic manner wit 
burnt cork about their eyes, mouth, and cheeks. In 
this state they used suddenly to surprise the unfortu- 
nate grippers, keepers, or process-servers, and either 
duck them in bog-holes, or beat them in the most 
uumerciful manner, so that the Molly Maguires became 
the terror of all our officials."—T'rench ; Realities of 
Trish Life, ch. vi. 

2. A similar society formed in 1877 in the 
mining districts of Pennsylvania, The mem- 
bers sought to effect their purpose by intimi- 
dation, carried in some cases to murder, 


Several were brought to justice and executed. 
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m6l'-1¥-cdd-dle, s. [From Molly, a female 
name, and coddle (q.v.).] An effeminate 
person. (Slang.) 
“Such a thin-legged silly fellow as his uncle Pellet~ 
fact.” Hot: Milt 


& mollycoddle, in "—George Hliot: Mill on the 
Floss, ch, ix, 


Mo'-léch, * Mo’-léch, Mil-cOm, MA&l - 
cham, s. [Gr. MoAdy (moloch), from Heb. 
AyD (Molech), in the Old Testament, excepts 
in 1 Kings xi. 7, with 1 (ia)= “the” pre- 
fixed = the king; ef. 29 (melek) = king. ] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as IL. 1. 

2. Fig. : Some dread or irresistible influence 
or passion, at the shrine of which everything 
would be sacrificed. 

Il. Technically : 


1. Compar, Relig. : The distinctive idol of the 
Ammonites (1 Kings xi. 7). The commonest 
spelling of the word is Molech (Lev. xx. 2, 3, 
Jer, xxxii. 85.) Amos has Moloch (v. 26). 
To show that Moloch and Milcom are the 
same, cf. 1 Kings xi. 5,7. The Malcham of 
Zeph. 1, 5° much resembles Mileom: in 
Hebrew it means “their king.” Perhaps it 
means Molech in 2 Sam. xii. 80, and Jer. 
xlix. 1, 8, Molech was the Ammonite fire 
ier He had a connection with the planet 

aturn (the Chiun () of Amos v. 26), ough 
the offering of children to Moloch was for- 
bidden in the Mosaic law (Lev. xx. 2, 3), it 
was introduced not later than the reign of 
Solomon. Its special seat during the Hebrew 
monarchy was in the Valley of Hinnom. 
(GeHenna, ToruHet.] Probably at first the 
children were placed in the fire, and left 
there till they were consumed (Lev. xx. 2, 3; 
Jer. vii. 21); then after humanity, perhaps at 
the instance of the mothers, began to assert 
itself over cruel superstition, the children 
were passed hastily through the fire, so as to 
give them at least some hope of life (Lev. 
Xviii. 21; Jer. xxxiii. 835). [NEEDFIRE.] 

2. Zool.: A genus of Lizards, family 
Agamide. It contains but one species, Moloch 
horridus, from Australia. It is about six 
inches in length, armed on the head, body, 
limbs, and tail, with spines of large size, 
whence its popular name, Thorn-devil. 


Mo-10-kan (pl. Mo-10-ka/-ni), s. [Russ. 
moloko = milk.] Milk-drinker; one of a sect 
in Russia who observe the laws ot Moses re- 
garding meat, forbid the use of images or 
the sign of the cross, and eonsider all wars 
unlawful. They derive their name from the 
quantity of milk-food eaten by them. 


m6-16'-pés, s. pl. [Gr. udAwy (médldps), genit. 
peéAwros (méldpos) = the mark of a stripe, a 
weal.) 
Pathol. : Petechie (q.v.). 


# m6-lés'-sés, s. [Moxasses.] 


m6-1lds'-si, s. pl. [Moxossvs.] 

Zool. : A group formed by Dr. Dobson, “ for 
the reception of three genera of Emballonu- 
ride : Molossus, Nyctinomus, and Cheiro- 
meles.” (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1876, pp. 702-735.) 


m6-1ds-si-—nee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. moloss(us) > 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ince.] 

Zool.: A sub-family of Emballonuride. It 

contains two groups : Molossi and Mystacine. 


m6-lds‘-siis, s. [Gr. Modooads (Molossos) = 
belonging to Molossia, a district of Epirus, 
celebrated for producing a kind of wolt-dog 
used by shepherds. ] 

1. Gr. & Lat. Prosody; A foot of three long 
syllables. 

2. Zool.: The typical genus of the group 
Molossi. Jars close, or united at base of 
inner margin; tragus very short; extremity 
of muzzle broad, obtuse or obliquely truncated ; 
lips smooth, or with very indistinct vertical 
wrinkles; back of toes covered with long 
curved hair, Range: tropical and sub-tropi- 
eal regions of America, Dr. Dobson enamer- 
ates nine species. 


m6l'-d-thriis, s. [Etym. doubtful; Agassiz 
gives Gr. pwdos (modlos)=toil, and @povs 
(throus) =a confused noise; MeNicoll gives 
podrecvy (molein) = to transplant. Cabanis 
suggests that molothrus is a mistake ; and that 
Gr. wodoBpds (molobros)=a glutton, was in- 
tended by Swainson.} 


Ornith.: A genus of Icteride, with species 


ania avict what 
boil, dé} ; pSAt, j5wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, tem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 


-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -sion = 


zhin. -etous, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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ranging from La Plata to the Northern United 
States. Bill short and stout, lateral toes 
nearly equal, claws rather small ; tail nearly 
even; wings long, pointed. As far as is 
known, they make no nest, but deposit their 
eggs in the nests of other (usually smaller) 
pirds. The best known species is Molothrus 
pecoris, popularly known as the Cow-bird or 
Cow Blackbird, ‘from their keeping about 
that animal, and finding, either from her 
parasitic insects or her droppings, opportuni- 
ties for food.” The male has the neck, head, 
and anterior half of the breast light chocolate 
brown; rest of the body black, with metallic 
lustre. The female is light olivaceous brown 
all over. Bill and feet black in both sexes. 
(Baird, Brewer, & Ridgway.) 


*m5d-16t'-to, s. [Muxarrto.] 
*molt, * molte, pret. & pa. par. of v, 
*molt, v.i. [Movutr.] 


*molt-a-ble,a. [Bng. molt ;-able.} Capable 
of being melted ; meltable. 


t+molt’-en, pa. par. or a. [MELT.] Melted ; 
made of melted metal. 
‘* And he made a molten sea, ten cubits from the one 
brim to the other.”"—1 Aings vii, 23. 
m0ol’-to, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: Much, very :.as, molto adagio, very 
slow ; molto allegro, very quick ; molto sostenuto, 
much sustained. 


Mo-liic’-ca, s. [See def.] 
Geog. (Pl.): An alternative name for the 
Spice Islands in the Asiatic Archipelago. 


Molucca-balm, s. 
Bot. : Molucella, a genus of Labiate. 


Molucca-bat, s. 

Zool. : Harpyia cephalotes, the Harpy Bat. 
It was called the Molucea bat by Pennant and 
Shaw. It is found in the islands of Celebes 
and Amboyna. 


(Metr.] 


mol-va, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Gadide, erected for the 
reception of the Ling, Molva vulgaris, other- 
wise Lota molva. It differs from Lota in having 
several teeth in the lower jaw and on the 
vomer. 


m5-1y, s. [Lat., from Gr. woav (mélu), from 
podvw (molud) = to mitigate. } 

1, A fabulous plant, to which were ascribed 
magic properties. It had a black root anda 
white blossom, and was given by Hermes to 
Ulysses to counteract the spells of Circe. 


“Black was the root, but milky white the flower; 
Moly the name, to mortals hard to find.” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey X, 865. 


2. Wild Garlic, Alliwm Moly. 


§ Dwarf Moly is Alliwm Chamcemoly ; 
Homer’s Moly is 4. magicum. 


m6-lyb’-date, s. (Eng. molybd(ic); -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of molybdic acid. 


molybdate of iron, s. 

Min.: Amixture of molybdite with limonite 
(q.v.). : 

molybdate of lead, s. 

Min. : The same as WULFENITE (q.V.). 


m06-lyb’-dén-a, s. [Motyspenum.] 


m6-lyb’-dén-ite, s, [Eng. Molybdenum; 
suff, -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: A soft mineral occurring mostly in 
foliated masses, or as aggregates of minute 
seales, rarely in tabular, hexagonal crystals. 
Crystallization, yet uncertain ; hardness, 1 to 
15; sp. gr. 4°4 to 4°8; lustre, metallic; colour, 
lead-gray, opaque ; lamine, flexible, sectile ; 
leaves a gray trace on paper. Compos.: sul- 
pbur, 41:0; molybdenum, 59°0 = 100, ecorre- 
ponding with the formula MoSg. Found dis- 
tributed through crystalline rocks, sometimes 
in considerable amount. Called also Molyb- 
denum-sulphide, 


mo-lyb’-dé-niim, s. [Lat. molybdena; Gr. 
HoAVBdatva (molubdaina) = galena (q.v.), from 
Lat. molybdus; Gr. odvBSos (molubdos), aud 
“oduBdis (molubdis) = lead. 

Chem.: A metallic, hexad element, dis- 
covered by Hjelm in 1782; symbol, Mo; 
atomic weight, 95°5; molecular weight un- 
known $ sp. gr. 8°6, It is of rare occurrence, 
but is found in combination, with sulphur as 


molotto—momentousness 


molybdenite, MoS”); with oxygen in molyb- 
Gaui ochre, MoO3; and as lead molybdate, 
MoOsPbO, in wulfenite. The metal is ob- 
tained by heating molybdice anhydride, or one 
of the chlorides, to redness in a current of 
hydrogen. It is asilver-white, brittle, almost 
infusible metal, permanent in air at ordinary 
temperatures, but when heated it oxidizes, 
and is ultimately converted into molybdic 
anhydride. It is notattacked by dilute hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acids, but is readily dis- 
solved in aqua-regia, or in hot concentrated 
sulphuric-acid. Molybdenum forms with 
oxygen the following oxides: hypomolybdous 
oxide, MoO ; dimolybdous trioxide, Mo Oz; 
molybdous oxide, MoOe, and molybdic anhy- 
dride, MoOsg, all of relatively slight import- 
ance. It forms four chlorides, MoCl2, Mo2Clg, 
MoCly, and MoCl;; and three sulphides, MoS, 
MoSs, and Moy, the last two being acid sul- 
phides, and forming sulphur salts. 


molybdenum-oxide, s. [MotyspitTs.] 


molybdenum-sulphide, s. [Mozys- 
DENITE.] 


m6-lyb’-dic, m6-lyb’-doiis, a. [Eng. mo- 
lybd(enum) ; -ic, -ous.] Pertaining to or derived 
from molybdenum. 


molybdic-acid, s. 

Chem. : MoO,OH». It separates as a white 
crystalline powder, when hydrochloric or 
nitric acid is added to a solution of a molyb- 
date. It is insoluble in water, but soluble in 
an excess of an acid, and is used, in combina- 
tion with ammonia and nitric acid in testing 
for minute quantities of phosphoric acid. 


molybdic-ochre, s. [MoLyspirTE.] 


molybdic-silver, s. 
Min. : The same as WEHRLITE (q.V.), 


m6-lyb’-dine, s. (Motyspirs.) 


mo-lyb’-dite, m0o-lyb-dine, s. [Eng. 
molybd(enwm); suff. -ite, -ine (Min.): Ger. 
molybdit. ] 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in groups of capillary crystals, or as an 
earthy encrustation. Hardness, 1 to 2; sp. 
gr. 4°49 to 4°50; colour, straw-yellow. Com- 
pos.: oxygen, 84°29; molybdenum, 65°71 = 
100, corresponding with the formula MoOs3. 
Also formed in crystals artificially. Called 
also Molybdenum-oxide and Molybdic-ochre. 


mdo-lyb-do-mé-nite, s. [Gr. pddvBSos = 
lead ; jvm (méné)= the moon, and suff. -tte 
Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in very thin and 
fragilelamelle. Crystallization, orthorhombic 
(2). Compos.: a selenate of lead, Found 
with chalcomenite and cobaltomenite in the 
Cerro de Cacheuta, south-east of Mendoza, 
Argentine Republic. 


mo-ly-site, s. (Gr. podvors (molusis) = a 
stain; Ger. molysit.] 

Min.: A mineral forming brownish-red to 
yellow encrustations on the lavas of Vesuvius. 
Compos.: chlorine, 65°5; iron, 34°5 = 100, 
corresponding with the formula Fe2Cl3. 


*mome, s. (0. Fr. mome, momme, from Lat. 
momus ; Gr. M@mos (Momos) =the god of rail- 
lery or mockery.] 

1. A clown, a buffoon. 
2. A stupid, dull fellow; a blockhead. 
“‘ Mome, malthorse, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch.” 
Shi sp. Comedy of Errors, iii, 1. 
mo’-mént, s. [Fr., from Lat. momentum (for 
movimentum) = a movement, an instant, mov- 
ing force, weight, from moveo = to move; Ital. 
& Sp. momento.) 
L Ordinary Language : 
*1, Momentum; impulsive power or weight, 
“Touch with lightest moment of impulse 
His free-will.” Ailton: P. Ly X. 45. 
2. Consequence, importance, weight, value, 
influence, consideration. 
“Matters of great moment.” 
Shakesp.: Richard TIT., thi. 7. 
* 3. An essential element ; an important 
factor. 
4, The smallest portion of time; an instant. 
“So soon swift Athe her lost ground regain’d, 
One length, one reo a the Tbe bran de 
, ‘ope. Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 606, 
Il. Technically : 7 
* 1, Math: An increment or decrement ; an 
infinitesimal change in a variable quantity. 


* mo’-ment, v.t. 


*m0'-ment-ly, adv. 


md-mént’-olis, a. 


m06-mént’-oiis-ly, adv. 


2. Mechanics : 
The movement of a force 1s :— ‘ 
With respect toa point: The product o! 
+ tare into the distance of its point from 
its line of action. 

(2) With respect to a line: The product of 
the component of the force which is perpen- 
dicular to the line, into the shortest distance 
between the line and the direction of this 
component, 

(3) With respect to a plane: The product of 
the force into the perpendicular distance of its 
poins of application from the plane. 


{| (1) Moment of a couple: The product of 
either of the forces into the perpendicular be- 
tween them, 

(2) Moment of inertia: The sum of the pro- 
ducts of the mass of each particle of a rotating 
body into the square of its distance from the 
axis of rotation. 

(3) Statical moment : The moment of equili- 
brium between opposite forces. 

(4) Virtual moment of a force: The product 
of the intensity of the force into the virtual 
velocity of its point of application. 

(5) Moment of a magnet : The product of the 
strength of either of its poles by the distance 
between them. Or more rigorously, a quan- 
tity which, when multiplied by the intensity 
of a uniform field, gives the couple which the 
magnet experiences when held with its axis 
perpendicular to the line of force in this field. 
(Everett : C. G. S. System of Units (1875), p. 58.) 


(6) Moment of momentum : (Momentum, 4]. 


(Moment, s.] To arrange 
to a moment. 
“ All accidents are minuted and momented by Divine 


Providence.”—/uller - Worthies, ii. 


*mod-mént-al, a. (Eng. moment ; -al.] 


1, Lasting only for a moment ; momentary 5 
very brief. 


“Not one momental minute doth she swerve.” 
Breton: Sir P. Sidney's Owrania, (1606.) 


2. Momentous. 


* m6-mént’-al-ly, adv. [Eng. momental ; -ly.] 


For a moment ; momentarily. 
“ Air but momentally remaining in our bodies, hath 
no proportionable sp_ce for its conversion.”—Browne + 
Vulgar Errours. 


* m0-mén-ta’-né-olis, * mo-mén/-tane, 


* mo-men-tan-y, a. [Lat. momentaneus, 
from momentum = a moment ; Fr. momentanée. } 
Lasting but a moment ; momentary. 


“Howe short and momentane the pleasure of this 
filthie flesh is."—Stow- Zhe Mercians (an. 749). 


*mo’-ment-an-i-néss, * md’- ment- 


an-i-nésse, s. 
Momentariness. 


“Howe doth the momentaninesse of this misery add 
to the misery.”—Bishop Hall: Character of Man. 


[Eng. momentany ; -ness.] 


* mo’-men-tan-¥, a. [MomeEnTaneous.] 
md'-ment-ar-i-ly, adv. 


(Eng. momentary ; 
-ly.] 

1. For a moment; so as to last only a 
moment, 


2. Every moment ; from moment to moment. 


m0’-ment-ar-i-néss, s. (Eng. momentary; 


-ness,] The quality or state of being mo- 
mentary ; brief duration. 


mo’-ment-ar-y, a. [Lat. momentarius, from 


momentum =a moment (q.v.).] Lasting only 
for a moment; done or past in a moment. 
“The fit is momentary.” Shakesp.: Macbeth, iil. 4, 


(Eng. moment; -ly.j 
From moment to moment; every moment ; 
momentarily. 
“*T hear ye momently above, ben 
Crash vith & reaant code 
Byron: Manfred, 1. % 

[Lat. momentosus, from 
momentum = a moment (q.v.).] Of moment; 
of weight or consequence; weighty, im- 
portant. 


‘‘A momentous question which admi 
4 delay.” —Macaulay. Hist. Eng., ch. thd ne 


(Eng. momentous ¢ 
-ly.} In a momentous degree; weightily ; 
with great weight, consequence, or importance, 


mo-mént’-olis-néss, s. [Eng. momentous; 


-ness.) The quality or state of being moment- 
ous ; importance, weight, pombe : 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére: pi i i = 
-. pI eie Dera § Osis . : . 3; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: g6, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son ; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian ecg ° -_ piling cong 


mO-mént-iim, s. (Lat. for movimentwm, 
from moveo = to move.] 


L Ordinary Language: 

1. a impulse, an impetus, 

“That momentum of ignorance, rashzess, ™ 
ti 

rie: ee Hay ore nothing has hoaatle 
- A constituent or essential element. 
Mech. : The force possessed by matter 
In motion; the product of tle td by the 
velocity of a body. Thus a ball of four pounds 
weight moving uniformly at the rate of 
eighteen feet in a second would have double 
the. momentum that one of three unds 
weight moving at the rate of twelve feet per 
second would possess, for 4x18 is 72, and 
8 x 12= 36, or half as much. The force of 
percussion, that is, the force with which a 
moving — strikes an object, is the same in 
amount as the momentum of f ‘ 

“If L stands for length, T for time, and M for mass, 
‘then momentum is Ah" Boerete C. GS System of 
* Units (1875), ch. 1., p. 5. : 

T Angular momentum: The product of 
Moment of inertia by angular velocity, or 


the ct of momentum by h. If M 
stands for mass, L for length, and T for time, 
then angular momentum is ™“*, Called also 


Moment of Momentum. 
of Units (1875), ch. i., p. 6.) 


mo-mi-ér, s. [Fr., from O. Fr. momer = to 
, Mumm, to mask oneself.) A name given in 
. copemp’, or ridieule by the French and Swiss 
Calvinists, in 1818, to certain persons, chietly 
Swiss, who from their communion, 


*mom‘-ish, a. [Eng. mom(e); -ish.] Foolish, 
* Discovered lyes to momish mouthes.” 
“ Verses preyjixed to Googe's Egtogs. 
*médm~-mér-y, s. [Mummery.] 


-di-ca, s. [From Lat. mordeo (perf. 
momordi) = to bite, because the seeds look as 
if bitten.) 

Bot.: A of Cucurbitacex, tribe Cu- 
eurbitese. The leaves are lobed or compound, 
the flowers white or yellow, moncecious or 
eeaieieetian at ties denaniens the 

an’ wo m tw e 
third one-celled. Fruit fleshy, prickly, or 
warty. Found in the hotter parts of both 
hemispheres. Momordica Charantia has a 
bright orange-yellow fruit, one to six inches 
long. It is cultivated throughout India. Two 
wartiek of it are known in Bengal. After 
being washed in hot water to diminish its 
bitterness, it is eaten by the Hindoos in their 
curries. It is used in India internally as a 
laxative, and as an ointment for sores ; the 
juice as a mild ative for children; the 
astringent root hemorrhoids. The fruit 
_and leaves are used as an anthelmintic, also 
in piles, leprosy, and jaundice, The former 
is tonic, stomachic, and given in diseases of 
the spleen and liver, M. dioica grows wild in 
India, where the young and tender fruit is 
eaten by the natives with the tuberous roots 
of the female plant. The root is used also to 
stop bleeding from piles, and in bowel com- 
plaints. Ainslie says that when mixed with 
cocoanut, pepper, and red sandal-wood and 
applied in the form of a liniment it relieves 
headache. M. cochinchinensis is eaten. The 
fruit of M. Balsamina has a smooth orange or 
yellow fruit, one to four inches long. _ Piclsled 
or steeped in oil, itis a vulnerary. MM, Elate- 
rum, called also Ecbaliwm agreste, is the Squirt- 
ing Cuenmber(q.v.). Jf. lata is a drastic 
purgative, The fruit of M. monadelpha, called 
also Coccinia indica, is eaten by the natives 
of India in their curries. 


md-mor’-di-cine, s. [Mod. Lat. momor- 
dic(a); suff. -ine (Chem.).] 
Chem: The same as Txaterin (4.v.). 
(Garrod.) 
mo-mdt, s [Morsor.) 
mo-mot— 3. pl. (Mod, Lat, momot(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. -ide.] 
Ornith. : Motmots ; a family of fissirostral 
picarian birds, ranging from Mexico to Para- 


f , and to the west coast of Hcenader, but 
Saris their head-quarters in Central America. 


Six genera are known. 
md-m6’-tiis, s. [Latinised from motmot (q.v-).] 


Ornith. : Motmot, the typical genus of the 
family Momotidz (q.v.). Ten speciesare known, 


Oi, dy; PSUt, jSw1; cat, 
_ cian, -tian=shan. -tion, - 


(Everett: C. G. S. 


chorus, ¢hin, bench ; 
on = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sinus = shis. 
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ranging from Mexico to Brazil and Bolivia, 
one species extending to Tobago, and one to 
Western Ecuador, The general plumage is 
een, and most of the species have the strange 
abit of denuding the central rectrices of the 
web with their beaks, [SpaTuLE, 2] 


mo~miis, s. (Gr, 4a = 
(2) see det] [Gr. #&pos (mdmos) = (1) ridicule, 


1, Gr. Myth.: Ridicule personifled; the 
eritic the son of Night, (Hesiod: Theog., 
21.) He blamed Vulcan for not having placed 


a window in the human breast. 


* 2. Ord. Lang.: One who carps at every- 
thing ; a querulous person, 


‘I. Momus’ lattice : An imaginary window in 
the human breast that the thoughts might be 
seen, 

“ Were Momus’ lattice In our breasts, 

My soul might b: i 
og eae copy os a 


m6n-, mdn-6-, pref. [Gr. pdvos (monos) = 
alone, sole.} A common prefix in words 
derived from the Greek, and signifying unity 
or singleness, 


mo’-na, s. (Sp. & Ital. =an old woman.] 

Zool. > Cercopithecus mona, a monkey from 
Senegal. It is remarkable for its brilliant 
coloration; the head being olive-yellow, 
with a black stripe on the forehead; yellowish 
whiskers and a purple face. The back is 
chestnut-brown, and there is a white spot on 
each side near the root of the tail, which is 
black, (Mivart.) 


mon-a-cin’-thiis, s. [Pref. mon-, and Gr. 
axav0a (akantha) = a spine.]} 

Ichthy. : A genus of plectognathous fishes, 
family Sclerodermati, group Balistina. There 
is only one dental spine, and the rough scales 
are so small as to give the skin a velvety ap- 
pearance. Adult males of some species have 
minute spines arranged in rows on each side 
of the tail, or the spines of the scales de- 
veloped into bristles. Common in the Atlan- 
tic, sometimes wandering to the British 
coasts, Fifty species are known. 


mon-Ae¢--tin, s. [Pref. mon-, and Eng. acetin.] 
Chem. : C3H;(OH)o(O°C2H30). Glyceryl di- 
hydrate acetate. A colourless oily liquid 
obtained by heating glycerine with glacial 
acetic acid for some time, to a temperature of 
100°. It is miscible with a small quantity of 
water, but is decomposed by a large quantity. 


*m6n’-a-chal, a. [Eccles. Lat. monachalis, 
from monachus = a monk (q.v.); Fr. & Sp. 
monacal; Ytal. monacale.) Pertaining or rela- 
ting to monks or monastic life ; monastic. 


m6én-a-chism, s, (Fr. monachisme, from 
Eccles. Lat. monachus = a monk.) The system 
of monastic life ; monkery, monkishness, 

“ What labour is to be endured turningover volumes 
of rubbish in the rest, Florence of Worcester, Hunting- 
don, Simeon of Durham, Hoveden, Matthew of West- 
minster, and many others of obscurer note, with all 
their , 18 @ penance to think.”—A©ilton: 
Hist. Eng., bk. iv. 

{| The ultimate fact on which monachism 
rests is that many people are born with a 
tendency to contemplation rather than to 
active exertion, and, if pious, consider that 
they will be more free from temptation to sin 
by Tetiring from the ordinary world. Hot 
cltuntes tend to strengthen these feelings, 
and monachism has flourished more luxuriantly 
in Asia, Africa, and Southern Europe, than in 
the colder north. 

(1) Ethnic Monachism: The most gigantic 
development of monachism the world has ever 
seen was that of Booddhism (q.v.), and it was 
the earliest in poiut of date, he Jain system 
is also monastic. Bralmanism possessed it 
to a less, but still to a considerable extent. 
Of the Hindoo Triad the worship of Brahma 
scarcely exists; connected with that of 
Vishnu and Siva there are many monastic 
orders or sects. Of the former, Dr. Horace 
Hayman Wilson enumerates nineteen, and of 
the latter eleven, with fourteen others, some 
sub-divided (Works (1862), i. 12). Curiously 
enough, most of them arose about the saine 
dates as the leading religious orders of 
Christendom were instituted, as if Oriental 
and Western minds advanced equally, or some 
cause had operated simultaneously both in 
the East and the West. 


(2) Jewish Monachism: The Nazarites were 
an ascetic sect temporarily under vows, but 


not bound to celibacy, which is nowhere 
enjoined even on priests under the Mosaic 
law. Elijah and John the Baptist had monas- 
tic tendencies (1 Kings xvii. 8, 4, xix. 1-9; 
2 Kings i, 8; Matt. iii, 4). But genuine 

Jewish monasticism, with its celibacy as well 

as its asceticism and seclusion from society, 

seems to have begun with the Essenes (q.v.), 

or \ have been continued by the Therapeut 

q.v. 

(3) Christian Monachism: In the second 
evutury certain persons who aimed at stricter 
piety than their neighbours, often held con- 
verse together without quite separating from 
society. They were called ascetics, aud were 
the successors of the Therapeute, who prepared 
the way for the rise of monachism. In the 
third century Paul ranged through the desert 
of Thebais in Upper Egypt during the Decian 
persecutions, e and others who acted 
Similarly were called Anachorets. or An- 
chorites, or persons who retire from society, 
recluses, solitaries [ANcHORITE], also ere- 
mites or hermits, that is, persons who live 
in the desert. {EResre.] They frequently 
resided in caves. In 805 Anthony, an 
Exyptian monk, collected many of the ere- 
mites into communities. These were called 
ccenobites from their living in common, In 
this he was largely assisted by his disciple 
Pachomius. The same discipline spread 
through Western Asia and Europe. From 
among the Eremites who lived apart from 
each other sprung the Sarabaites and Gyro- 
vagi (Vagabond monks), disreputable races, 
the Stylites, or Pillar Saints, associated for ever 
with the name of Simeon, who died in 451, 
with other ramifications. At first all the 
monastic establishments followed the rule of 
Pachomius, but in the early part of the sixth 
century St. Benedict introduced new regula- 
tions, and all the monastic orders for some 
centuries were Benedictine. Many ordinary 
monks becoming corrupt, the new Order of 
Canons was instituted in the twelfth century, 
and, as the great wealth which their com- 
munities had acquired was believed to be one 
of the main causes of that corruption, there 
arose, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, different mendicant orders, the mem- 
bers of which vowed poverty. [MrNnpiIcant- 
ORDERS.) At first all the monks were laymen ; 
now they consist of three classes : (1) priests ; 
(2) choir monks, in minor orders ; and (3) lay- 
brothers, who act as servants and labourers, 
Originally they were under the jurisdiction of 
the bishop, but ultimately they were exempt ~ 
from all authority except that of the Hoty 
See. The influence of the mendicant orders 
was on the wane at the Reformation, and the 
Jesuits took their place. At that date many 
monasteries in England and elsewhere were 
deprived of their endowments and suppressed. 
Those of France were swept away in the first 
Revolution. Though since restored, they have 
not attained their former importance. [(Mon- 
ASTERY, Monk, Nun.] 


m6n’-a-chiis, s. [Lat., from Gr. povaxds 
(moncehos) = a monk.) 

Zool.: A genus of Phocidew, called by F. 
Cuvier Pelagius. Monachus albiventer is the 
Monk-seal (q.v.). M. tropicalis, a Jamaicar 
species, is probably distinct. 


mdn-ac-tin-él’-li-dee, s. pl. [Pref. mon-; 
Mod, Lat. actinella=a little ray, and Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 

Zool. : A name usually given to a sub-order 
of Silicispongim, more properly called Monax- 
onidie (q.v.), since they are characterized by 
being uni-axial, not by being one-rayed. 


mdn’-d, s. [Lat. monas (genit. monadis) =a 
unit, from Gr. povas (monas)=a unit, from 
povos (monos)=alone, single; Sp. monada ; 
Ital. monade.) 

I. Ord, Lang. : An ultimate atom or mole- 
cule; a simple substance without parts; a 
primary constituent of matter. 

“But that which Is of more moment yet ; we have 
the authority of Ecphanutus a famous Pythagorean for 
this, that Pythagoras his monads, so much talked of, 
were nothing else but co atoms.”—Cudworth > 
Intel, System, p. 18. 

Il, Technically : 

1. Chem. : Univalentelement. A name given 
to those elements which can directly unite 
with, or replace, one atom of hydrogen in @ 
compound. The monad elements are hydro- 
gen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, ‘luorine, 
lithium, sodium, potassium, ruthenium, ca 
sim, and silver. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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2. Philol.: A monosyllabie word or root ; 
specif., a monosyllabic root of the isolating 
elass of languages. 
3. Philos.: A term first used by Giordano 
Bruno (circ. 1548-1600), and adopted in a 
slightly different sense and brought into 
prominence by Leibnitz (1648-1716). To avoid 
the Atomism of Gassendi, he conceived a 
number of true unities, without extension, but 
endowed with the depth of an internal life, 
thus distinguishing them from atoms. (Merz.) 
“ Monad is the term given by Leibnitz to simple un- 
extended substance; that is a substance which has 
the power of action. .. All monads have ideas, but 
the ideas of the different monads are of different 
degrees of clearness. God is the primitive monad, the 

rimary substance ; all other monads are its fulgura- 

ious. God has none but adequate ideas, Every soul 
isa monad. Plants and minerals are, as it were, sleep- 
ing monads with unconscious ideas, In plants these 
ideas are formative vital forces: in animals they take 
the form of. sensation and memory; in human souls 
they disclose themselves in consciousness, reason $ 
they approach, though they do not attain, the clear- 
ness of the adequate ideas possessed by God.”—Hist. 
Puntheism, ii. 207, 208. 


4, Zool. : (See extract). 


“No better illustration of the impossibility of 
drawing any sharply defined distinction between 
animals and plants can be found, than that which is 
supplied by the history of what are termed MMonads. 
The name of Monad has been commonly applied to 
minute free or fixed, rounded or oval bodies, provided 
with one or more long cilia, and usually provided with 


@ nucleus and a contractile vacuole. . . . Some are 
locomotive conditions of indubitable plants; others 
Bre embryonic conditions of as indubitable animals. 


Yet others are embryonic forms of organisms which 
appear to be as much animals as plants; and of others 
‘it is impossible to say whether they should be re- 
garded as animals or as plants,’"— Huxley: Anat. 
Invert. Animals, pp. 44, 45. 

monad-radical, s. 

Chem.: A compound radical which can re- 
place one atom of hydrogen, or which requires 
only one equivalent of a monad element to 
satisfy its active atomicity. 


* mon-a-dar’-i-a, s. pl. [Lat. monas, genit. 
monad(is) ; neut. pl. adj. suff, -aria.] 
Zoot.: De Blainville’s name for the In- 
fusoria. 


mo6n-a-dél'-phi-a, s. pl. [Pref. mon- (q.v.); 
Gr. ddeApos (adelphos) =a brother, and Lat. 
neut. pl. adj. suff, -ia.] 

Bot.: The sixteenth class in Linnzeus’s 
system. The stamens constitute a single 
“brotherhood” or bundle, being united with 
a single tube. There are seven orders, Trian- 
dria, Pentandria, Heptandria, Octandria, Dec- 
andria, Dodecandria, and Polyandria (q.v.). 


+ mon-a4-dél’-phi-an, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. 
monadelphi(a); Eng. suff. -an.] 

Botany: 
( - As adj.? The same as MonapDELPHOUS 
q.V.). 

B. As subst.: A plant of the Linnean class 
Monadelphia (q.v.). 


mon-a-dél'-phon, s. (Monapetputa.] 
Bot.: A column of stamens united into a 
tube. 


mon-a-dél’-phoits, «. [Mod. Lat. monadel- 
ph(ia); Eng. suff. -ous.] 
Bot.: Combined into one ‘ brotherhood,” 
or bundle; having all the stamens united 
into a single tube, as in the Malvacee. 


*mon-ad’-ic, *mon-ad’-ic-al, «. [Eng. 
monad; -ic; -ical.) Having the nature or 
character of a monad. 


“The monadical consistency of the matter being lost 
in the production of the sther."—More: Defence of 
Phil. Cabbala (App.), ch. ix. 


mo6n-ad’-i-dee, mon-a-di-na, s. pl. [Lat. 
monas (genit. monad(is); fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~ide, or neut. -ina.] 

Zool.: A family of Rhizopods, order Fla- 
gellata. They were classed, under the name 
Monadina, by Ehrenberg, as Infusoria. There 
is a nucleated corpuscle, with a vacuole and 
an external thread-like appendage or tail-like 


lash, They are developed in organic infu- 
sions. Some are only gg4g5 inch long. 


tm6n-4d-i-form, a. (Lat. monas (genit. 
monadis) =a monad, and forma = form, ap- 
pearance.) Having the form or appearance of 
amonad. (Owen.) 


m6n-a-di'-na, s. pl. [Monapips,] 
mon-Ad-6l'-6-s¥, s.  [Fr. La Monadologie, 


the title of a sketch written by Leibnitz in 
1714, and intended for Prince Eugene of Savoy. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, 


monadaria—monarchy 


It was not published till 1720 (in a German 
translation), and the original French did not 
appear till 1839. Gr. povds (monas), genit. 
dvados (monados)=a unit, and Adyos (logos) 
= a discourse. ] 

Philos. ; The name given to that portion of 
the philosophical system of Leibnitz which 
considers physical bodies as aggregates of par- 
ticles or atoms. 


“Modern biology presents us with an illustration of 
the monadology, in its conception of the organism as 
constituted by an infinite number of cells, each cell 
haying an independent life of its own—origin, develop- 
ment, and death. The compound result of all these 
separate lives is the life of the organism,”—G, H. 
Lewes: Hist. Philos, (1880), p. 287. 


mo-nal, s. [Native name.] 
Ornith. : [IMPEYAN-PHEASANT.] 


mon-Am-ide, s. [Pref. mon-, and Eng. amide.] 
Chem.: A name given to organic nitrogenous 
bodies, derived from one molecule of am- 
monia, the hydrogen being replaced wholly 
or partly by acid radicals. 


mo6n-&m-ine, s. [Pref. mon-, and Eng. amine.] 
Chem.: A term applied to certain organic 
bases, derived from ammonia by the replace- 
ment of one or more atoms of hydrogen by 
monad positive radicals, 


+ moén-&n’-dér, s. [Monanpria.] 
Bot.: A plant belonging to the Linnean 
class Monandria (q.v.). 


m6n-an-dri-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from pref. 
mon-, and Gr. avip (anér), genit. avdpdos (an- 
dros) = a man.] 
Bot.: The first class in Linneus’s system. 
It consists of plants with only one stamen. 
There are two orders, Monogynia and Digy- 
nia (q.v.). 


mon-an’-dri-an, a. & s. (Mod. Lat. monan- 
dria (q.v.); Eng. suff. -an.] 
Botany: 
A. As adj. : The sameas MoNANDROUS(q.V.). 
B. As subst.: A plant of the Linnean class 
Monandria (q.v.). 


mon-an-dric, a. (Eng. monandr(y); -ic. 
Belonging to or in any way connected with 
the practice of monandry; practising mon- 
andry (q.v.). 


“Such customs as prevailed in ancient Britain, and 
their perpetuation after marriage had become monan- 
dric."—J. F. MacLennan: Studies in Ancient Hist., 
p. 272, (Note.) 


mon-an’-drotis, a. [Mod. Lat., &c. monan- 
dr(ia); Eng. suff. -ows.] 
Bot.: Having only one stamen; of or be- 
longing to the class Monandria (q.v.). 


mon-an’ v, s. (Gr. udvos (monos) = alone, 
single, and avjp (anér), genit. avdpds (andros) 
= aman, a husband.) 

Anthrop.: That form of marriage in which 
one 11an espouses one woman. [MARRIAGE, 
POLYANDRY.] 

“We thus see exhibited in Sparta, at one and 
the same time, promiscuity in its highest polyandric 
form, and lingering round a growing practice of mon- 
andry.”"—J. F. MacLennan: Studies in Ancient His- 
tory, p. 273, 


mdn-an’-thois, a. [Gr. ydvos (monos) = 
alone, single, and avOos (anthos) = a flower.] 
Bot. : Producing but one flower; applied to 
a plant or peduncle. 


mon-arch, s. & a. [Fr-monarque, from Lat. 
monarcha, from Gr, wovapxns (monarchés) = a 
monarch: pdvos (monos) = alone, and dpxw 
(archo) = to rule, to govern ; Ital. & Sp. mon- 
arca.) 

A, As substantive : 

_ 1, A sole ruler, a supreme governor; one 
invested with supreme authority, as an 
emperor, @ king or queen, a prince, &c.: a 
sovereign. 

“The prince whom I now call (as I haue often bef 
the monarch of England, fat or rae e 
Common-wealth, bk. ii., ch. iv. 

2. One who or that which is superior to all 

others of the same kind. 
“ Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains : 
They crown'd him long ago.” 
Byron: Manfred, i. 1. 
3. One who presides ; the president, patron, 
or presiding genius. 
“Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne.” 
Shakesp.:; Antony & Cleopatra, il. %. 
B. As adj.: Supreme, ruling. 


mé-nar’-cha, 5. [Gr. wovapxy (monarch2) =a, 
governess, a female ruler.} 

Ornith.: A genus of Muscicapida ; twenty- 
eight species are known, from Australia, Tas- 
mania, the Moluccas, Caroline, and Marquesas 
Islands. The plumage is brilliant ; Monarcha 
loricata is black and white, the throat scaled 
with metallic blue; M. chrysomela, brilliant 
black and bright orange; M. telescophthal- 
mata, the Spectacled Flycatcher, is pure white 
and velvety black, with a broad azure fleshy 
ring round the eye. The last two were found 
in New Guinea by the naturalists of the 
** Coquille.” 


*mo-nar’-chal, a. [Eng. monarch; -al.] Be- 
fitting a monarch; princely, sovereign, regal. 


“Satan ... with monarchal pride, 
Conscious of highest worth, unmov'd thus spake.” 
Milton: P. L., it, 428. 
* modn’-ar-chéss, s. [Eng. monarch; -ess.] 
A female monarch. 


* mé-nar’-chi-al, a. [Eng. monarch ; -ial.} 
-Monarchical. 


mé-nar’-chi-an, a. & s. [Lat. monarchia ; 

Gr. povapxia (monarchia) = monarchy; Eng. 
suff. -an.] 

A, As adjective: 

1, Ord. Lang. : Of or belonging to monarchy. 

2. Church Hist, : Of or belonging to the sect 
described under B. . 

B. As substantive : 

Church Hist. (Pl.): The followers of Praxeas, 
a celebrated man and confessor who lived at 
Rome in the second century. He rejected the 
distinction of three Persons in the Divine 
Essence, and according to Tertullian (Liber 
contra Praxeam) contended for the monarchy 
of God. Christ was regarded as the Son of 
God, to whom the Father so joined himself as 
to be crucified along with the Son, whence 
the Monarchians were called also Patripas 
sians (q.v.). (Mosheim: Church Hist., cent 
ii., pt. iL, ch. v., § 20, &.) 


moé-nar’-chic, mé-nar-ehic-al, * mo- 
nar’-chick, a. (Fr. monarchique, from Gr 
MovapxiKes (monarchikos), from udsvapxos (mo 
narchos) = ruling alone.] 
1, Vested in a single ruler ; presided over by 
a singlé governor. 


“ Monarchical their State, 
But prudently confined, and mingled wise 
Of each harmonious power.” 
Thomson; Liberty, iv. 605. 


2. Of or pertaining to monarchy. 


m6-nar’-chic-al-l¥, adv. [Eng. monar 
chical ; -ly.) In a monarchical manner ; after 
the manner of a monarchy. 


+ mon’-arch-ism, s. [Eng. monarch ; -ism.] 
The principles “of monarchy ; love of or per- 
ference for monarchy. 


*mon’-arch-ist, s. [Eng. monarch; -ist.} 
‘An advocate or supporter of monarchism. 
“T proceed to examine the next supposition of the 


eburch monarchists,”—Barrow : Of th i 

ray ‘0’ Uf the Pope's Supre 
* Peek oe whet oe v.t. & i [Eng. monarch 

-12ze. 


A. Trams. : To rule over as a monarch. 
“ Britain-founding Brute first monarchiz'd the land.” 
Drayton ; Poly-Olbion, s. 5. 
B. Fntrans. : To act the monarch ; to play 
the king. 


“A humor of monarchizing and nothi 1 +d 
—T. Nashe: Terrors of the ‘Night. ye Rag hg 


*mon-arch-iz-ér, | mén’-arch-is-ér, s. 
{Eng. monarchize); -er.] An advocate of 
monarchical government ; a monarchist. 


* mon’-ar-cho, s. ~{Monarce.] A cracks 
brained Englishman affecting the airs of an 
Italian. 

“A phantasm, a Monarcho, and one that makes sport.” 

Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, iv. i. 
mon'-ar-chy, * monarche, * monarchie 

&. (Fr. monarchie, from Lat. monarchia ; Gr. 
povapxta (monarchia) =a kingdom; uovapxos 
(monarchos) = ruling alone: yudvos (monos) = 
alone, and dpxw (archd) = to rule; Sp.. monar- 
quia; Ital. monarchia.} A state or govern- 
ment in which the supreme power is in the 
hands of a single person, whether such mon- 
arch or ruler be elected or come into power 
through inheritance or force; also, such a 
system of government. 


{ Limited Monarchy: [See timrrep, { (3).J 


t, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


fall; try, Syrian, “2, 0 =é; ey = &; qu = kw. 


ee eee Sake oF seville, me 
0! a of Sev e 
sixteenth century’) 
Bot.: and’ Leagan: mus of the menthaceous 
tribe Monardew. The leaves of Menarda 


didyma, an American ies, are used for 
tea. [Oswzao-TKa.) Its flowers are a brilliant 
scarlet. Monarda fistulosa, an American herb 


with a sweet scent, is a febrifuge ; M. punctata 
yields a kind of camphor, F 


monarda-camphor, s. 

Chem. : CyyH,4O. The camphor or stearop- 
tene of Monarda punctata, it forms shinin, 
erystals, which melt at 48°, and resolidify at 38°, 

monarda-oil, s. 

Chem. : (Cy9H4)30. 
Monarda stake t is a yellowish-red 
liquid, having an odour of thyme, boiling at 


224°, and easily acquiring the consistency of 
resin by oxidation, 


mdn-ar’-dé-x, s. (Mod. Lat. monard(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. a] ee.) 
Bot.: Atribe of Labiate, It is divided into 
three families ;: Salvidw, Rosmarinide, and 
Horminide. 


m6n-as, s. (Gr. povds (monas)= a unit.) 
Zool.: A genus of Flagellata, sub-order 
Wieteinmee Monas ome ot ris inch 
in length, has one flagellum, le at first, 
and becoming rigid towards the base in old 
specimens. 


min-as-tér’ {-al, a. [Lat. monasterialis, 
from monasterium =a monastery (q.v.); Ital. 
monasterias.] Of or pertaining toa monastery. 


* ér’-i-al-ly, adv. (Eng. monaster- 


on’ ér-y, t. 
ee [Lat. monasterium, 


monastery, 

ling alone, from wovdgw (monazd)= to 
udvos (monos) = alone, single; Fr. monastére ; 
Ital. ‘ero, monasterio ; Sp. monasterio.]} 

Comparative Religions: 

L Ethnic: For details as to the Booddhist 
and Jain monasteries, see the articles BooppH- 
IST-ARCHITECTURE, JAIN-ARCHITECTURE, also 
Booppuist and Jainism. 

2. Christian. ; The ecclesiastical Latin mon- 
asterium = the home of a religious community 
of men, was in general use in the Church for 
several centuries, when it was displaced by 
convéntus = a community (of men or women), 
‘bound by rule, and practising the counsels of 
perfection. By Roman ecclesiastical writers 
the word monastery is usually restricted to 
Benedictine houses, and houses of Orders 
practising some modification of the Benedic- 
tine rule: as, a Carthusian monastery, a Cis- 
tercian monastery; bnt a Franciscan or 8 
Dominican convent. One of the effects of the 
Oxford movement in England has been the 
attempt of Father Ignatius (the Rev. J. L. 
Lyne) to found a Benedictine monastery at 
Lianthony, near Abergavenny, 

“ There is a monastery two miles off, 
And there we will abide.” 
: Merchant of Venice, ill & 

mé-nids-tic, a. & s. (Gr. novacrixds (monas- 

aot = dor in solitude, from uovarrys (mon- 

astés) = dwelling alone ; Fr. monastique ; Low 
Lat. monasticus ; Ital. & Sp. monastico.} 

A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to monasteries, 
their rules, Ife, or occupants ; ig to 
monks or religious seclusion. 


“Where he at Mayniard led. ~ 
A strict monastic oe eaitalive and dood? 
ton; Poly-Olbion, & 


* B. As subst. : A monk, a recluse, 


m6-nis’-tic-al, a, [Eng. monastic; -al.) The 
same as Monastic, A (q.V.) 

mé6-nis-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. monastical ; 
-ly.) Ina aoa. manner ; ion monk or 
recluse; in seclusion, 


mé-nas’-ti-gigm, s. (Eng. monastic; -ism.} 
Monachism (q.v.). 

md-nAs'-tic-én, 8 [Gr. povacrrinds (monasti- 
kos) = living in solitude.) A book giving an 
account of monasteries, convents, and other 
religious houses: as, Dugdale’s Monasticon 
Anglicanum, 


— 


HSL, bé}P; pdAt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench ; go, 
cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhun, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, 


The essential of] of 


monarda—monetize 


mon-a-tdm’-fo, a. (Pret. mon-, and Eng. 
atomic.) Containing one atom. 


monatomic-alcohol, s. 
i Poanper: + eee only one 
of replaceable ny e 
portion of the yadionk. Henig pad 


monatomic-element, s. 

Chem.: An element containing one mona- 
tomiec molecule. The monatomic elements 
are mercury, cadmium, and zine. 


mé-naul, s, [Native name.] 
Ornith, ; (IMPEYAN-PHEASANT} 


mdn-Aix-dn’-i-dax, s. pl. (Pref. mon-; Gr. 
agwv (axdn), genit. afovos (axonos) = an axis, 
and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suf. -ide,) 

Zool, : A sub-order of Silicispongie, distin. 
guished by the presence of uni-axial, and the 
absence of tetractinellid and hexactinellid 
spicules, Schmidt divides the sub-order into 
five families: Renierine, Desmacidine, Sub- 
eritiding, Chalinopsidinw, and Chalines, 


m0o'-na-zite, s. [Gr. povdgw (monazd) = to 
be solitary ; suff. -ite (Min,).] 

Min,; A rare mineral, occurring only in 
isolated crystals. Crystallization, monoclinic, 
Hardness, 5 to 5°5 ; sp. gr. 4°9 to 5°26: lustre, 
somewhat resinous ; colour, various shades of 
brown to brownish-yellow; transparent to 
opaque; brittle. Compos.: a phosphate of 
cerium and lanthanum; with sometimes 
thorium and didymium. Occurs in the Ilmen 
Mountains, Orenburg, in granite; and at 
various localities in the United States. Also 
in some gold washings. 


m6-niz-it-Oid, s. (Eng. monazite, and Gr. 
eléos (eidos) = form.] 

Min.: A mineral resembling monazite in 
crystallization and external characters. Hard- 
ness, 53 sp. gr. 5°281; colour, brown. Com- 
pos, (according to Hermann): phosphoric 
acid, 17°94; protoxide of cerium, 49°35; pro- 
toxide of lanthanum, 21°30; lime, 1°50; 
water, 1°36; tantalum (?), 6°27; and traces of 
magnesia and sesquioxide of iron, Found in 
the Iimen Mountains, Orenburg. 


*monche, v. [Muncz.] 
Mon’-day, * Mon-en-day, * Mone-da 
3. eden deg = the day of the fre ¢ 


ménun, genit. of ména = the moon, anddeg = 
day.} The second day of the week. 


monde, s. (Fr. = world, from Lat. mundus.) 
A globe used as an ensign of royalty ; amound. 


| The beau monde : [BEAU-MONDE}. 
* mone (1), s. [Moon.] 
* mone (2), s [Moay, s.] 
* mone, v.i. [Moay, 2.] 


m6-né-cian, m6-né-cious, a4 [Mona- 
cran, Moncecrous.] 


m6n-ém’-bry-ar-¥, a. [Gr. udvos (monos) = 
alone, single, and éuBpvov (embruon) = an em- 
bryo (q-v.).] Having a single embryo, 


mo6n’-ér-a, s. pl. [Moneron.] 


mon’-ér-al, a. [Mod. Lat. moner(a); Eng. 
adj. suff. -al.) Belonging to or having the 
characteristics of Monera, [MOoNERON.] 


“To give a kind of general stability to the little 
moneral organisms,”— Prof. T. &. Jones, in Casseil's 
Nat. Hist., vi. 347. 


mon’-ér-6n (pl. mbn’-ér-a), s. [Mowas,]} 

Biology & Zoology : 

1, Any individual of Haeckel’s Protistic 
class Monera, [2.] 

“This wonderful moneron li hi 

of the son Mawckel? Seotution of Mantas eo 

2. (Pl.): The first class of Haeckel’s sub- 
kingdom Protista (q.v.). It is divided into 
three orders, Lobomonera, Rhizomonera, and 
Tachymonera, and he describes the individuals 
as “organisms without organs” (Organismen 
ohne Organe). The entire body, in its fully- 
developed condition, consists merely of a 
small piece of structureless plasma or primi- 
tive dime (Urschleim), not differentiated into 

rotoplasm and nucleus. Movementis effected 
i eee ee pe or a 
pseudo eproduction arine 
and also parasitic, (Z. Haeckel: Das Protis- 
tenreich, p. 86.) 
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mén-ér-y-la, s, (Mod, Lat., dimin, of mo 
neron (q.v.). | 


Biol. ; A simple protoplasmic body in 
no true suslens rsh he found. or ae 


Sia shall call this si (non-nucleated) s 


so ca ra 
onerula,"—Haeckel: Kvolution of Mun, i. 179, 


m6-ne- s [From Gr. pévos (monos) = 
alone. So named from the solitary flowers 
and combined petals, (Hooker & Arnott.) | 
Bot.: Formerly pegareee as a genus of Eri- 
cacee, Sir Joseph Hooker reduces it to a 
sub-genus of Pyrola, thus defined: ‘ Flower 
solitary, petals slightly adherent at the base, 
spreading anther cells with tubular tips, stig- 
matic lobes long, valves of capsule free,” 
Moneses grandiflora is now called” Pyrola uni- 
flora, It is found in Europe in fir woods in 
northerly situations, 


mé6-n6'-si-a, s. [A Spanish American word. 
Wee the soempound.} ey “= i 


monesia-bark, s. 

Bot.: A kind of astringent bark said to be- 
long to one of the Sapotacesw. It comes from 
South America, 


mon’-és-in, s. (Mod. Lat. mones(ia); -in.] 
Chem. : A compound resembling saponin, 
extracted from the bark of Chrysophyllum 
glycyphewm, 


*m6n’-éste, v.t. [Monisx.] To warn, to ad- 
monish. 
“Therfore we usen message for Crist as if God 
ith bi 
by God ye ey for eh ee ghe recouncellid 
mon’-¢e-tar-¥, a. (Lat. moneta = money 
(q.v.); Fr. monétaire.] Of or pertaining to 
money ; consisting of money. 


monetary-convention, s, There are 
two groups of European nations, between 
whose members an agreement has been entered 
into for the regulation of their coinage. The’ 
are called the ‘‘ Latin Monetary Convention, 
and the ‘Scandinavian Monetary Conven- 
tion.” The former includes France, Belgium, 
Italy, and Switzerland, the agreement having 
been made in December, 1865, in virtue of 
which the coinages of those countries are of 
the same weight and fineness. Greece subse- 
quently joined the convention, and assimilated 
her drachma to the franc. Spain, Austria and 
Hungary, Finland, Roumania, Servia, Bul- 
garia, and Monaco have also coined large 
amounts of either or both gold and silver into 
money, of weight, fineness, and value, exactly 
proportionate to, or identical with, that of 
the countries inclnded in the convention. 
The ‘Scandinavian Monetary Convention” 
dates from 1873, and includes Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, 


monetary-unit, s. The standard of 


currency : as, pounds in England, dollars in 
America, francs in France, &c. 


* moneth, s. [Montn.] 


moén-é-thyl, a. [Pref. mon-, and Eng, ethyl.) 

Chem.: A term applied to any organic com- 

pound in which one atom of hydrogen is re- 
placed by one molecule of ethyl. ; 


monethyl glycol-ether, s. 
CH,'0°C2H5. 
: One of the ethylene 


CHy'OH. 
ethyl ethers formed by the direct combination 
of ethylene oxide and ethylic alcohol. It isan 
le-smelling liquid, boiling at 127°. 


agree 
6-né@-tite, s. [After the Island of Moneta, 

er Se Tied! where found; suff. -tte 
(Min.).] 


Min. : A mineral originating in a deposit of 
bird-guano. Crystallization, triclinic. Hard- 
ness, 8°5; sp. gr. 2°75; lustre, vitreous; 
colour, pale yellowish-white; fracture, un- 
even; semi-transparent. Compos.: phos- 
phoric acid, 52°20; lime, 41°18; water, 6°62, 
ielding the formula 2CaO,H 0,P905. Occurs 
n isolated patches and irregular seams ip 


gypsum, 
4 7. al 
én-dt-i-za’-tion, s. (Eng. monetia(e), 

een The act of monetizing; the act | 
giving a standard value to in the coinage of a 


country. 
. “ 

mon’-ét-ize, v.t. (Lat, moneta = money ; -ize. 
To give a standard value to in the coinage 
a country ; to form into coin. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=& 


~ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 


a 
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money, * mon-eie, * mon-y (pl. mon’- 
eys, mon’-ies), s. [0. Fr. moneie (Fr. mon- 
naic), from Lat. moneta = a mint, money 5 Sp. 
moneda; Port. moeda; Ital. moneta.) [MINT, s.] 


1. Any substance or device which, by law or 
custom, serves as @ common medium of com- 
mercial exchange; specifically, coins and paper 
currency so employed. 

2. A conventional system, with suitable 
nomenclature, in terms of which values | prices] 
are expressed and debits and credits computed ; 
as the dollar, franc, pound, &c. In this sense 
known as money of account, being, from the 
nature of things,an ideal or immaterial device 
and thus distinguished from monetary tokens, 
or currency. 


3. Fig.: Property, exchangeable wealth. 


¥ In all civilized countries money is a crear 
tion of law, and therefore has no legal existence, 
as money, outside of the jurisdiction under 
which it is created. [See Fiat Money.] By 
legislative convention a nation or people may 
endow any substance whatsoever with the 
monetary function, and even with the legal 
tender quality; its usefulness as a medium of 
exchange will then depend upon the degree of 
exchangeability it may possess, and this will 
be determined by the amount of confidence it 
may command amongst its users. Confidence 
may be inspired (1) by the use of valuable 
material in the substance of the currency; or 
(2) by implicit belief of the good faith and 
wealth (resources) of the issuing power. There 
seems to be no good reason for the employment 
of a costly material for the substance, of a 
currency, except to create a degree of confi- 
dence that the government stamp cannot in- 
spire. Savage tribes and nomadic races are 
obliged to use a bartering or commodity system 
in their exchanges, but a higher civilization 
performs more than nine-tenths of its monetary 
operations by means of paper currency. With 
us, therefore, credit has practically supplanted 
commodity in currency, although we still em- 
ploy metal as a so-called standard of value in 
pursuance of a plan which is, in effect, an 
effort to force our money of account into con- 
formity, in the exchanges, with a given weight 
of a selected commodity. The purpose of this 
is professedly to secure a stable monetary unit, 
but the effect is actually the reverse. Stability 
in the price of the selected commodity is thus 
generally secured, as a matter of course, since 
such price is expressed in the terms of the 
commodity itself; but this gives no assurance 
of stability in the purchasing power of the 
unit so maintained. ; 

Metal in the shape of coined money will cir- 
culate as currency so long as the bullion con- 
tained therein is not greater in exchange value 
(as expressed in the current money of account) 
than the amount indicated on the face of the 
coins; when it exceeds this, the coins circulate 
no longer and cease to be money—i. e., a com- 
mon medium of exchange. The metal is then 
said to be at a premium, which really means 
that it has increased in price beyond its legal 
limit as a money metal. Or, the metal may 
fall below the coinage price, as silver has done: 
it wi]l then remain in circulation, although 
said to be atadiscount. The terms premium 
and discount in this connection are hardly 
correct, for the operation is clearly that of a 
mere rise, or fall, in the price of the metal as 
expressed in the terms of the current money 
of account, such rise or fall being due to the 
action of the natural law of commodity. 
Commodity money—i. e., currency made of, or 
specifically redeemable in, gold or silver, or 
both—is essentially a system of bartering these 
commodities for all others, and is therefore 
practically equivalent to similar transactions 
employing sheep, oxen, tobacco and coonskins, 
as in the older days; with, however, this im- 
portant difference: that we now inflate the 
currency by issuing large quantities of credit 
paper, which is nominally sound because of its 
convertibility into coin, but which really owes 
itsintegrity and utility to our known possession 
of vast general wealth. 

For the purpose of fine economic distinction, 
the term money is often applied only to the 
function of money—the office it performs—the 
word currency being used to designate the 
various substances and devices that have been 
endowed with that function. 


q Redemption of Money : Money (currency) is 
essentially a ticket or order entitling the holder 
to receive a quantity of goods or other service 
equal in price to the amount indicated on the 


money—Mongolian 


face of the order. Redemption actually occurs 
when such money is received in exchange for 
other things; but technically the operation is 
performed when other money is exchanged for 
it, as gold coin for “ greenbacks,” at our sub- 
treasuries. 

{ Money of the World: In the international 
exchanges there are no transactions in money, 
as such, and cannot be. The unit of inter- 
national exchange is almost universally the 
grain of gold—a weight and not a monetary 
unit. [See Par (1), s., II. (6).] 

{| Obvious compounds: Money-box, money- 
dealer, money-lending, &c. 


money-bag, s. A bag of money ; a large 
purse. 

money-bill, s. . 

Law: A bill in Congress or Parliament for 
granting supplies to the Government. Money 
Pills must originate in the Lower House, and 
be accepted by the Upper House before they 
can become laws. In the United States the 
approval of the President is needed. 


- a. <A term applied to 
cares eine on board a vessel till a 
remittance arrives to enable them to pay their 
passage-money. (Hamersiley.) 

money-broker, s. A dealer jn money ; 
&@ money-changer. 


money-changer, 5. 
money. 


money-counts, s. pi. 

Law: Certain concise forms of counts to be 
used in suing for a money debt arising from a 
simple contract. 


money-cowry, s. 

Zool., éc.: Cyprea moneta. It is a native 
of the Asiatic Archipelago and the Pacific 
Islands, specially of the Philippine and Mal- 
dive Islands, constituting the chief article of 
export from the latter group, They are 
used as currency throughout India and other 
parts of Southern Asia, and in Africa, spread- 
ing probably from the former to the latter 
continent at a remote period of antiquity. 


| money-dropper, s. A sharper who 
scrapes acquaintance with a dupe by asking 
him about a piece of money which he pretends 
to have just picked up, and thus gains his 
confidence and companionship. 


money-grubber, 8 An avaricious or 
Tapacious person. 


money-land, s. 

Law: 

1, Land articled or devised to be sold and 
turned into money, which in equity is reputed 
as money. 

2. Money articled or bequeathed to be in- 
vested in land, which in equity has many of 
the qualities of real estate. 


money-lender, s. One who lends money 
on interest. 


money-making, s. & a. 

A, As subst.: The act or process of making 
or accumulating money or wealth. 

B. As adj.: Profitable, lucrative: as, a 
money-making business, 


money-market, s. The market or field 
for the investment or employment of money. 


money-matter, s.° A matter or affair 
involving the relationship of debtor and credi- 
tor; a matter or affair in which money is con- 
cerned ; finances. (Generally in plural.) 
“What if you and I, Nick, should enquire how 
money-matters stand between us?"—Arbuthnot: Hist. 
of John Bull. 
* money-monger,s. A dealer in money ; 
& usurer, 


* money-mongering, s. Usury. 


money-order, s. An order for a sum of 
money, granted at one post-office upon pay- 
ment of the sum and a small commission, and 
payable at another on sight. 


* money-scrivener, s. A money-broker, 
& money-lender, a usurer, 


money-spider, money-spinner, s, 

Zool.: A small spider, Aranea scenica, 
popularly supposed to prognosticate good- 
fortune, especially in money matters, to the 
person over whom it crawls, 


One who deals in 


money-taker, s. A person deputed to 
receive payments of money ; as a door-keeper 
at a place of entertainment, &c., who receives 
the money for adinission; a cash-clerk in a 
retail establishment. 


money’s-worth, s. 

J. Something valuable ; something which 
will bring money. 

2. The worth of a thing in money; ful 
value. 


* mon’-ey, v.t. [Money, s.] To furnish with 
money. 


nee (age as 18), s. [Eng. money; 
-age. 

1. A general land-tax levied by the first two 
Norman kings, to induce the king not to use 
his prerogative in debasing the coin. 

2. The right of minting or coining money ; 
mintage. 


mé6n’-eyed, mon’-ied, a. [Eng. money ; -ed.} 
1. Rich in money; having money; rich, 
wealthy. 


“The moneyed interest was almost entirely Whig.” 
—NMacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. y 


2. Consisting of money; in the form of 
money : as, moneyed capital. 


mon’-ey-ér, * mon-i-our, s. [Eng. money ; 

-er; Fr. monnayeur; Sp. monedero; Port. 

moedeiro; Ital. monetiere.} i 
j. A banker; one who deals in money. 


2. A duly authorized coiner of money. 


mon’-ey-léss, a. (Eng. money; -less.] Des- 
titute of money; having no money; penni- 
less, 


“ Paltring the free and moneyless power of disciplino 
with a carnal satisfaction by the. purse.”—A©ilton. 
Reason of Church Government, bk. ii., ch. iii. 


mon’-ey-wort, s. [Eng. money, and wort.] 

Bot.: (1) Lysimachia nummularia, a pros- 
trate plant, with opposite, ovate, cordate, or 
orbicular leaves ; found occasionally in Eng- 
land in moist, shady places; rare, and per- 
haps not wild, in Scotland and Ireland. Called 
also Creeping Jenny and Herb Twopence ; 
(2) Dioscorea nummularia; (3) Taviernia num- 
mularia. 


¥ Cornish Moneywort is Sibthorpia ewropaa. 
*mon’-gal, s. [Muxion.] 


*méng’-corn, * mong-corne, s. [Mana- 
corn.] Mixed corn or grain, as wheat and rye; 
maslin. 


* mon'-gér, v.i. [MoncER, s.] To traffic, to 
deal in: used generally in composition with 
its object, and often in a bad sense. 


mon’-gér, s. [A.S. mangere = a dealer, a mer- 
chant, from mangian = to deal, to traffic, from 
mang =a crowd, an assembly ; Icel. mangarét 
=a monger, from manga = to trade ; mang = 
barter; Dut. manghere; O. H. Ger. mangeri 
Lat. mango = a dealer in slaves.] 
1, A trader, a dealer. It is now seldom or 
never used alone, but only in composition: 
as, fishmonger, ironmonger. 


* 2. A small kind of trading vessel. 


*mon-gi-bell, s.  [Ital. Mongibello, Monte- 
gibello= Mount Etna.] <A volcano. 
Mon’-gdl, Mon’-gole, a. & s. [Native Tar- 
tar name.) 
A, As adjective: : 
1. Geog., éc.: Of or belonging to Mongolia, 
a wide region between 37° and 50° N. lat. and 
88° and 28° E. long., constituting the western 
part of the Chineseempire. The great Mongol 
race divides into three nations, the Kalmucs, 
Buriats, and the Proper Mongols. (Pritchard : 
Physical Hist. of Mankind (ed. 1813), p. 539.) 
+2. Ethnol.: Of or belonging to the Mon- 
golian race or Mongolide (q.v.). 
B. As substantive: 
1. An inhabitant of Mongolia. 
+2. The Mongolian race. [Moncottan.] 
Mon-gol’-i-an, s. [Mod. Lat. Mongolia, from 
Mongol (q.v.); Eng. suff. -an.] 
A, As adjective: 
1, Ord. Lang. : The same as Moncot, A. 1. 
2. Philol. : An epithet sometimes applied to 


the whole class of Turanian tongues ; some- 
times specifically applied to that group spoken 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w6, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Sjrian. 2», ce = 6; ey =a: qu = kw. 


by the Kalmucks and other tribes from Thibet 
to China. 
B. As substantive: 
- — Cipeks The same as Moncot, B. 1. 
: nol. (Pl.): One of the five t races 
of the world Lecmaonen and rasan Oe Blu- 
menbach, and adopted by Cuvier when he 
reduced Blumenbach’s five to three. The head 
is square ; the face flattish, nearly as broad as 
long, the parts not well distinguished from 
each other; the eyelids narrow, obliquely 
turned up at their outer angle; the space be- 
tween the eyes flat and broad, the nose flat, 
the cheeks projecting, the chin somewhat 
rine e hair is straight, the colour 
lack, that of the face and body yellowish 
pact inaccurately called olive, which 
implies an admixture of green). It includes 
not merely the natives of Mongolia properly 
80 called, but the Tartars, the Chinese, the 
Japanese, the Samoeides, the Cochin Chinese, 
the Burmese, the Tamuls, the Turks, the 
Hungarians, and the Finns. Called also Mon- 
golidw, Mongoloids, and Turanians (q.v.). 


Mon-g6l'-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., &. Mon- 
gol(ia); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Ethnol. : The name given by Dr. Latham to 
what Blumenbach, Cuvier, &e., had called the 
Mongolian race. It is one of his three great 
divisions of mankind. [Forits physical cha- 
racteristics see MoNGoLIAN.] Its languages 
Latham describes as aptotie and agglutinate, 
rarely with a truly amalgamate inflexion. Dis- 
tribution: Asia, Polynesia. Influence upon 
mankind material rather than moral. He di- 
vides it into : 

aia eta meng, omar sek ny 
ao the ape es eee aa and (2) 
Se ee ne adding te aoe 
fais the Longianse the Ms jintie Tron, ad tis Cir- 


t.. 
g 
rf 
F 


&e. 
6. The American M ide, inclu the North 
at r ongol ding 


7. The Indian M lidw, including the Tamnls, the 
= the ieteGargelia aiateiagtoan, the Brahuis 
of Beloochistan, &c. 


Modn’-gG-loid, a. & s. [Eng Mongol, and Gr. 
eldos (eidos) = form.} 

A. As adj.: Belonging to or having the 
characteristics of the people described under B. 

“ The Mongoloid tamilies of the Old and New World.” 

Oscar Peschel: Races of Man (Eng. ed.), p. 98. 

B. As substantive : 

Anthrop. (Pl.): The races constituting one 
of the principal types of mankind distin- 
guished by Huxley, characterized by a short, 
squat build, a yellowish-brown complexion, 
black eyes, and coun my black hair; skull, 
brachycephalic, usually without prominent 
brow-ridges ; flat nose and oblique eyes. 


“ Of the three great stocks of mankind which extend 
from the western coast of the great Eurasiatic conti- 
nent to its southern and eastern shores, the Jongoloids 
occupy & vast the base of which is the whole 


nn, le its apex lies in Lap! — 


fualey : Critiques (1373), p. 173. 
mon-goés’, mM6n-go6z,, s. [Moncoos.] 


*mén-grell, a. & s (Prob. 
for monger -el, a dimin. from A.S. * mangian, 
mengan = to mix, to mingle; mang =a mix- 
ture.) 
A. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Of a mixed breed ; not pure ; 
derived from various and not the best sources. 


s cing all religions, conscientious observers of 
Bn me Bot the best church]as mongrelt 
protestants and papists in masquerade.”"—South . Ser- 
mons, vol. ii., ser. 6. 


2. Biol. : Arising from the crossing of two 
ak crossed, and of thei 

be eir 

= mongret afeprig, gt universal’ —Darwin £ Origin of 
Species (ed. 6th), p. 255. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Anything of a mixed breed. 
“ And with them they bring 

that in a strin 


Mastiffs, as 
Could be got at.” 


ao, 


ieieanci Moon Calf. 
9. Biol.: A cross between two varieties of 


same species, as distinguished from a 
hybrid a witleh is a cross between two 
tinct species. 


“This greater variability in mongrels Se 


thanin 
does not seem at all surprising.”—Darwin : 


Mongolide—monitor 


* modn’-grel-ize, vt. (Eng. mongrel; -ize.] 
‘To make a mongrel of to give a rel cha- 
Ethel ig 3 tog m mongrel cha 

“A vast ber of the seeds 
Darwin: Origin of ‘Apectes ted 1800), 4. 

Mon-heim’-ite, s. rom Monheim, Ba- 

varia ; suff. ae tMiny a 


Min, : The same as Kapnire (q.v.} 
mo’-ni-al, s. [Muttion.] * 
mén’-ied, a. [Monevep.] 
*mén-i-ér, s. [Monryer.] 


m6-nil-i-cor-nés, s. pl. (Lat. monile (genit. 
monilis) = a necklace, and cornu = a horn.} 
Enitom. ; The fourth or most aberrant of the 
five tribes into which Swainson divided the 
Coleoptera, The antennz are moniliform, the 
body short, oval, the wings often wanting. He 
divided it into Casside, Chrysomelide, Ciyth. 
ride, Erotylide, and Hispide. (Swainson & 
Shuckard : Insects (1840), pp. 115, 811.) 


m6-nil’-i-form, «. (Lat. monile = anecklace, 
and forma = form, shape; Fr. moniliforme.] 
* 1. Ord, Lang.: Like a necklace in form or 
shape. 
2. Bot.; Formed like a necklace; having 
alternate bead-like swellings and contractions, 


“~ 


MONILIFORM. 


1, Moniliform root of Pelargonium. 2. &8. Monfl- 
iform hairs (Tradescantia and Mirabilis), 


as the legumes of Sophora japonica, Ornithopus 
perpusillus, &c. Called also Necklace-shaped. 


*mdn’-i-mént, s. [Lat. monimentwm, from 
moneo = to warn, to advise.] [MonuMENT.] 
1. A memorial, a record ; anything to pre- 
serve the memory of a thing ; a monument, a 
memorial. 
“ Wicked Time, that all good thoughts doth waste, 
That famons moniment hath pin detaste.” 
Spenser: F. Q,, LV. iL. 83, 
2. An inscription, a mark, an image. 


~ “Some others were driven and distent 
Into great ingots and to wedges square, 
Some in round plates withouten moniment.” 
Spenser: F. Q., UL vil & 
8. A record, 


“ An auncient booke, hight Briton moniments.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 11. 1x. 59. 
m6-nim/-i-a, s. (Gr. dros (monimos)= 
staying in one place, abiding, lasting ; wovy 
(moné) = staying ; pévw (mend) = to stay, to 
remain.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Moni- 
miacee. The carpels have each one pendulous 
ovule, enclosed by the tube of the calyx, 
which becomes berry-like. It consists of two 
or three trees or shrubs from the Mauritius, 


md-nim-i-a-cd-20, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. mo- 
nimi(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.} 

Bot. (Pl.) : Monimiads ; an order of Diclinous 
Exogens, tribe Menispermales, It consists of 
aromatic trees or shrubs, with opposite ex- 
stipulate leaves and axillary, unisexual, apeta- 
lous flowers. Calyx somewhat globose, the 
segments sometimes in more rows than one 
and petaloid; stamens, indefinite, covering 
the inside of the calyx-tube ; ovules, several, 
superior, each one-celled ; fruit, several one- 
seeded nuts, enclosed within the enlarged 
calyx. Found chiefly in South America and 
the southern hemisphere. Known genera, 
eight ; species, forty (?). (Lindley.) 

md-nim-i-ads, s. pl. (Mod. Lat, monimia, 
and Eng., &c., pl. suff. -ads.] 

Bot.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Monimiacee (q.v.). 
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mo-nim-6-lite, s. (Gr. périwos (monimosy 
= constant, permanent, and Adds (lithos) = 
stone.) 

Min. : A tetragonal mineral, occurring in 
Octahedrons, also massive, Hardness, 4'5 to 5; 
Sp. gr. 5°94; lustre, submetallic to greasy ; 
colour, yellow. Compos.: antimonic acid, 
40°29; protoxide of lead, 42°40; protoxides 
“a ue emg eae lime, 7°59; 

nesia, 3°25 = 99°73, yielding the formula, 
(PbO, FeO, MnO, CaO, M20), BbO Found 
at Pajsberg and Longban, Wermland, Sweden, 


mO6n’-ing, s. [Chin.] A kind of fine black tea, 
*mon-i-our, s. [Monryrr.] 


mon’-i-plies, s. [Scot. mony = many, and 
Eng. ply = a fold.]_ The third division of the 
complex stomach of ruminants ; the omasum. 


* mdn'-ish,"»t. {ApMonisH.] To admonish, 
to warn. 


“ Monish him gently, which shall make him both 


willing to amend and glad to go forward = 
Ascham: Sokoolnaster.. " be 


*mon-ish-ér, s. [Eng. monish; -er.] O 
who monishes or ncanentioe \ ed 


*mon’-ish-mént, s, [Eng. monish; -ment.} 
Admonition, 


t mon’-ism, s. [Ger. monismus; Fr. monisme.] 
[Monap.] 
1. Philosophy : 
(1) The doctrine of the Unity of Substance ; 


in this respect, it may be considered a form 
of Pantheism. (Hist, Pantheism, ii. 5.) 
(2) See extract : 

“Scientific materialism, which is identical with our 
monism, atfirms in reality no more than that every- 
thing in the world goes on naturally—that every effect 
has its cause and every cause its effect. It therefore 
assigns to causal law—that is, the law of a necessary 
connection between cause and etlect—its place over the 
entire series of phenomena that can be known, At 
the same time, it positively rejects every belief in the 
Iniraculous, and every conception, in whatever form 
it appears, of supernatural processes. Accordingly, 
nowhere in the whole domain of human knowled, 
does it recognize metaphysics, but throughout inly 

hysics; through it the inse; ble connection be 
ween matter, form, and force becomes seli-evident.”-= 
Haeckel; Hist. Creation, i. 35. 


2. Biol.: The same as MonoGENEsIs (q.v,) 


+m6n‘-ist, s. [Monism.] A supporter or ad- 
vocate of any form of monism, 


mon-ist’-ic, a. [Monrsm.] Of or pertaining 
to monism ; pertaining to or involving one- 
ness or unity ; pertaining to or derived from a 
single source. 


mo-nite, s. [After the island of Mona, 
Greater Antilles, where found; suff. -~ite 
(Min.).] 


Min.: A massive and slightly coherent 
mineral, Hardness, below 2; sp. gr. 2°1; 
snow-white ; fracture, earthy, dull. Compos. : 
phosphoric acid, 38°86; lime, 48°64; water, 
6°59. Formula, CagPe0g + HgO. It occurs 
with monetite (q.v.) in gypsum. 


m6-ni’-tion, * mo-ni-cion, s. [Fr. moni- 
tion, from Lat. monitionem, accus. of monitio 
=a reminding, from monitus, pa. par. of 
moneo =to remind, to admonish, to warn; 
Sp. monicion ; Ital. monizione.] ° 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. An admonition, a warning, a caution) 
instruction by way of caution or admonition. 


“He mivtook the impulses of his pride and resent- 
ment for the monitions of conscience,”"—Macaulay ¢ 
Hist. Bng., ch. xiv. 


2. Information, indication. 


“We have no visible monition of the returns of any 
other periods, such as we have of the day, by successive 
light and darkness."—Holder - On Tine. 


IL Law: A summons or citation, 


modn’-i-tive, a. (Lat. monitus, pa. par. of 
moneo = to remind, to admonish, } Admoni- 
tory, monitory, warning ; containing or giving 
admonition. : 


“ Considering the needfulness and usefulness of them 
fevils] in respect to public benefit (as they are exei- 
lary and monitive) and their wholesomeness for par- 
Hoular correction and cure.”—Barrow ; Sermons, il. 12. 


modn’-i-tdr, s. [Lat., from monitus, 
of moneo = to remind, to admonish ; 
teur ; Sp. monitor; Ital. monitore.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. One who warns of faults or informs of 
duty ; one who admonishes ; an admonisher ; 


r. 
non 


Species (ed. 6th), p. 259. 
Gite, Kt, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, pot 


oF, wire, wolf, work, whé, 20; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, 2, 0 =6; ey=4; qu=kw. 
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one who instructs by way of caution or ad- 
monition. Fi abe 

ae jous, new fashions, follies, an ices 
mae poo CRIRLOPD aacoustey in every age. '—G@old- 
smith: Polite Learning, ch. x. 

2. A senior pupil in a school, selected to 
Jook after the junior pupils in the absence of 
the principal: a pupil appointed to super- 
intend other pupils; a pupil-teacher. 

“ ar monitors in the service of the 
i aS arr the Model Schools, Dublin, so far 
back as March, 1833."—Robinson : Method & Organisa- 
tion, p. 41L. i 

*3. A back-board. (Cowper: Task, ii. 585.) 

Tl. Technically : 

1, Mil.: An iron-clad railway-truck carry- 
ing a cannon. 


“My right flank swept the railroad monitor.”— 
Century Magazine, July, 1885, p. 460. 


2, Naval: The name given by Mr. John 
Ericsson, of New York, in 1861 to a vessel 
designed to meet the requirements of the 
United States Navy Department, which called 


for ‘‘an ironclad vessel of small dimensions, 
capable of navigating the Southern rivers, 
and absolutely impregnable against the ord- 
nance possessed by the Southern States.” The 
whole structure was like a raft on the water, 
with a revolving turret for the armament of 
11-inch Dahlgrens. The term is now applied 
to 9 class of war vessels of somewhat similar 
construction, but very heavily armed and 
armored; many of them have two turrets. 
These vessels are not well adapted for sea-going, 
but are designed chiefly for harbor defence. 


3. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Monitoride. The teeth are sharp and conical. 
Found only in the Old World. Monitor or 
Varanus niloticus, the Monitor of the Nile, is 
five or six feet long. It is said to devour 
the eggs of the crocodile. It is often repre- 
sented on the Egyptian monuments. The old 
genus Monitor is now often sub-divided, M. 
niloticus, M. albogularis, M. dracena being 
transferred to Varanus (q.v.), M. bivitiatus 
being named Varanus or Hydrosaurus salvator, 
and M. arenarius, Psummosaurus arenarius. 


monitor-car, s. 

Ratl.: A car having a central longitudinal 
raised portion in the roof, on the sides of 
which portion are openings for ventilation and 
panes for light. 


¢ mon-i-_tor’-i-al, «. [Eng. monitor ; -ial.] 

* 1, Monitory, admonitory. 

2. Of or pertaining to a monitor or monitors. 

“‘ These objections are against the monitorial system, 
and not against the occasional use of monitors,.”— 
Robinson: Method & Organisation (1863), p. 405. 

3. Performed by monitors. 

“The Commissioners of National Education have 
always encouraged monitorial ching.”"—Robinson : 
Method & Organisation, p. 411. 

4, Conducted or taught by monitors: as, a 
monitorial school, [LANCASTERIAN-SYSTEM. ] 


mon-i-tor-i-al-ly, adv. (Eng. monitorial; 
-ly.) In a monitorial manner; by means of 
monitors ; like a monitor. 


m6n-i-tér’-i-dee, s. pl. [Lat., &c., monitor ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool. : A lacertine family of the sub-order 
Cionocrania. The scales of the belly are 
quadrangular, in cross bands; on back and 
tail rhombic. Tongue long, exsertile, ending 
in two long filaments, sheathed at the base. 
The head has small polygonal shields, The 
family includes the largest lizards known, 
from the African, Indian, and Australian 
regions. Genera: Monitor (q.v.), sometimes 
called Varanus ; Psammosaurus, Odatria, and 
Hydrosaurus. 


mon’-i-tor-ship, s. [Eng. monitor; -ship.] 
The post or position of a monitor. 


“One of the greatest prizes and highest distinctions 
in the school was to attain to a monitorship.”—Robin 
son: Method & Organisation, p. 411. 


mon’-i-tor-¥, «. & s. (Lat. monitorius, from \ 


monitus, pa. par. of moneo = to remind, to ad- 

monish; Fr. monitoire; Sp. & Ital. monitorio.] 
A. As adj.: Warning; giving warning or 

admonition ; admonitory. i ) 


fate. fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


monitorial—monkey 


* B, As subst. : A warning, an admonition, 

a monition. 
Akin foe privilege of ho! 
son.”—Bacon ; Apothegms. 

monitory-letters, s. pl. 

Eccles. Law: Letters of warning and admoni- 
tion sent from an ecclesiastical judge upon 
information of scandal and abuses within the 
cognizance of his court. 


moén’-i-tréss, * mon’-I-trix, s. (Eng. 
monitor; -ess.) A female monitor or ad- 
monisher. 


“ And she, whose veil receives the shower, 
Is altered too, and knows her power: 
Assumes a monitress's pride.” 


Scott ; Rokeby, iv. 12 
mo-niz-i-a, s. [Named by Mr. Lowe after 
M. Monitz, a botanist of Madeira.] 

Bot. ; A genus of Umbelliferee, family Thap- 
side. Monizia edulis, the carrot-tree of 
Madeira, has a gnarled woody stem, and tri- 
angular decompound leaves. It grows on 

recipices in Deserta Grande, an uninhabited 
Tstand near Madeira. The root is eaten raw 
or boiled. 


monk, s. [A.S. munec, munuc, from Lat. 
monachus = a monk, from Gr. povaxds (mona- 
chos = (a.) living alone, solitary ; (s.) a monk, 
from pédvos (monos) = alone, single; Dut. & 
Sw. munk; Icel. munkr; O. H. Ger. munich ; 
M. H. Ger. munich, miinech; Ger. monch } 
Ital. monaco; Sp. & Port. monge; O. Fr. 
moigne; Fr. moine.) 

1, Church Hist.: A male religious living in 
community (except the Chartreux and Camal- 
doli, who are strictly solitary), bound by rule 
and practising the counsels of perfection. 
The name was in universal use till the rise of 
the friars in the thirteenth century, and belongs 
properly to none but members of the Bene- 
dictine Order and its offshoots, though it is 
often loosely applied to any male religious, as 
in the line— 

“The solitary monk that shook the world.” 
Montgomery : Luther. 

2. Print.: A blacker portion in @ printed 
sheet; a dark patch. A blackened, wasted 
impression. 


monk-bat, s. 

Zool. : Molossus nasutus, the Smoky Mastifl- 
bat. The name Monk-bat was given to this 
species by Mr. Gosse, from a curious habit of 
segregation on the part of the males, 


monk-bird, s. [FR1ar-BIRD.] 

monk-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: Squatina angelus. The name of 
Monk-fish is given from the fancied resem- 
blance of the head to a monk’s cowl, Called 
also Angel-fish, Shark-ray, and Kingston. 
(Yarrell.) 

monk-flower, monk’s-flower, s. 

Bot. : The genus Monacanthus. 


monk-seall, s. 

Zool. : Monachus albiventer, the sole species 
of the genus Monachus (q.v.). Their mild 
disposition and their teachableness have led 
to their frequent exhibition; the ‘“ talking 
fish” of showmen generally belong to this 
species. 


monk-seam, s. 

1. Naut.: A double seam of a sail made by 
overlapping selvages, and sewing both edges. 

2. The mark left on @ ball or bullet at the 
junction of its two halves by the mould. 

monk’s-cowl, s. 

Bot.: The genus Pterygodium. 


monk’s-head, s. 
Bot.: A plant of the genus Leontodon, 
monk’s-hood, s. [MonksHoop.] 


monk’s-rhubarb, s. 

Bot.: A species of dock (Rumex alpinus) ; 
a perennial plant, two to four feet high, with 
a stout rootstock. Naturalized in parts of 
Britain. Its roots are used in medicine, 


monde Eee *monk-er-ie, s. [Eng. monk ; 
ery. 
* 1, Monastic life; monasticism; monastic 
practices. 
“Neither do I meddle with their ical - 
tion of vows, nor the dangerous ade of their 


rash and impotent votaries, nor the inconveniences of 
their monkery.”—Hall: No Peace with Rome, § 13. 


itory to him, for that he had 
Lei belie gH Pap trere Se rol 


*2. A monastery; the inhabitants of @ 
monastery. 

3. The country ; rural districts. (Slang.) 

4, Tramps, vagrants. (Slang.) 


monk’-ey, * monk-ie, * munk-ey, 


munk-ie, s. [A corrupt. of O. Ital. monie- 
chio=a monkey; dimin. of mona = an ape, 
a monkey ; Ital. monna; Sp. mona; Port. 
mona =a she-monkey; Sp. & Port. mono= 
a monkey; Ital. monna is a contraction of 
madonna = lady, mistress. ] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 3. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A term applied to a child or young per 
son in real or pretended disapproval. 

us is the monkey’ ivi t; she is per- 

puaded that T will marry het” —Shakesp. ; O¢ketl>, 

Ve 

he . sum of five hundred pounds. (Racing 
slang. 

“The Grand Hurdle Handicap, the added money to 

which is a ‘monkey.’ "—Daily Chronicle, Feb. 3, 1885. 

(8) Ahod. (Bricklayer’s slang.) 

(4) A padlock. (Prison slang.) 

(5) The instrument which drives a rocket. 
(Military slang.) 

IL. Technically: 

1, Forging: A vertical hammer, consisting 
of a long bar of iron, running loosely through 
an eye, several feet above the anvil, and ter- 
minating at the foot in a-mass of iron, called 
the ram. The shaft is raised by a chain and 
drum driven by the engine, and has an 
automatic releasing apparatus, which is re- 
gulated to drop the monkey at the required 
height, say with a range of from two to five feet. 
The monkey has a horizontal range of about 
twenty inches, and is made to drop upon the 
spot required by means of guy-rods in the 
hands of two workmen. 

2. Pile-driving: The weight of a pile or 
post iriver, which is raised by a grapple and 
chain, and, being detached, is aliowed to fall 
in its guides on to the head of the pile. The 
weight is attached to the chain by a dog, 
which is caused to relax its grip by a trigger, 
or by coming in contact with a stop placed at 
the required height. 

3. Zoology : 

(1) Sing.: A popular name for any one of 
the quadrumanous mammals having a well 
developed tail, those wanting tails being 
called apes. 

(2) A quadrumanous mammal having a tail 
and callosities, but no cheek pouches, as dis- 
tinguished from a baboon, which has both, 
and an ape, which, besides being tailless, has 
neither. The Capuchin Monkey is the genus 
Cebus; the Diana Monkey, Cercopithecus 
Diana; the Howling Monkey is the genus 
Mycetes ; the Proboscis Monkey is Semno- 
pithecus larvatus; the Sacred Monkey, S. 
entellus [Hunooman]; the  Silver-haired 
Monkey, Lagothria Humboldtii ; and the Spider 
Monkeys the genus Ateles. 

(3) Pl.: The mammalian order Quadrumana 
(q.v.). The Strepsirhine Monkeys are the 
Lemurs, the Platyrhine Monkeys are confined 
to America, and the Catarhine Monkeys are 
found only in the Old World. 


J () Monkey's allowance : Blows instead of 
alms; more kicks than halfpence. 

(2) To get or have one’s monkey up: To get 
or be in a bad temper ; to fly into a passion. 

(3) To suck the monkey: A term used among 
seamen for drinking rum out of déocoanuts, 
the milk having been poured out and the 
liquor substituted. Also, to suck liquor out 
of a cask by means of a straw introduced 
through a hole made with a gimlet. 

“TI didn’t peach at Barbadoes when the men sucked 

the monken.”"—Marryat: Peter Simple, ch. lvii. 
monkey-block, s. 
Nautical: 


i. A single block strapped to a bridge- 
Pisce which is bolted to the deck or other 
object. 


2. A block nailed on the topsail-yards of 
some merchantmen, to lead the buntlines 
through, 


monkey-board, s. The step at the rear 
of an omnibus on which the conductor stands. 


monkey-boat, s. 
1, A small boat used in the docks. 


marine; g6, pot, 


©, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, @=6;.ey =a; qu = kw. 


(Fry-soar. 


monkey-cup, s. [MonKey’s cur.) 


x y-engine, s. A form of pile- 
driver, having a monkey or ram weighing 
about 400 pounds, moving in a wooden frame. 
The monkey is held by a staple in a pair of 
tongs, and is drawn up 10 or 16 feet, or higher 
if necessary, by means of a winch. At the 
top of the liff the handles of the tongs 
come into contact with two inclined planes, 
which cause the tongs to open and drop the 
monkey. The — being then lowered, 
become self-engaged with the staple, and so 
the work proceeds. The pile-heads are hard- 
ened by fire to withstand concussion. [PiLE- 
DRIVER. } 


monkey-fiower, s. 

_ Bot, : The genus Mimulus (q.v.). 

4] The Gaping Monkey-flower is Mimulus 
ringens ; the Orange Monkey-flower or Orange- 
flower is M. glutinosa; the Yelluw-flowered 
Monkey-flower is M. luteus; the Scarlet 
Monkey-flower, M. cardinalis; the Rosy- 
scarlet Monkey-flower, M. rosea-cardinatlis. 

monkey-hammer, s. A drop-press in 
which the hammer is a falling weight; called 
by the same name as the hammer of a pile- 
driving machine. [OLIvER.] 

monkey-jacket, s. A short close-fitting 
Jacket of stout material, worn by sailors, &c. 

monkey-pot, s. 

Bot. : The woody earp of Lecythis, espe- 
cially of Lecythis Sdhertae 

monkey-press, s. A hammer in which 
the driver consists of a monkey which is 
alternately raised and dropped, sliding in 
guides. One form of power-hammer. 

Ly oapene, Ph gare s. The sailor’s name 
for the sucking straw introduced at a gimlet- 
hole in a wine or spirit cask. 


monkey-puzzle, s. 

Bot. : Araucaria imbricata, 

monkey-— 8. 

Naut.: A supplementary rail, above and 
lighter than the quarter-rail. 


monkey-stove, s. A small domestic 
stove. 


2A one narrow boat, used on canals. 


monkey-tail, s. A small crow-bar used 
by naval gunners. 

monkey-wrench, s. A spanner with a 
movable jaw, which can be adjusted by a 
screw in the handle to the size of the nut to 
be turned. 


monkey’s bread, s. 
Bot. : The Baobab-tree, Adansonia digitata. 
[TApanson14.] 


monkey’s cup, monkey-cup, s. 
Bot.: The genus Nepenthes ; specially Ne- 
distillatori 


monkey’s dinner-bell, s. 
( an Hura crepitans, the Sacred box-tree 
(q.v. 
monkey's porridge-pot, s. 
Bot. : Lecythis Ollaria and L, minor. 
*mdn-key, v.t. (Monkey, s.] To imitate as 
as a monkey; to ape. 
“ Monkeying the Lord.” 
: Mrs. Browning : Tale of Villafranca. 
mon’-key-ism, s. [Eng. monkey ; -ism.] Re- 
semblance to a monkey in habits, disposition, 
or actions. 
monk-hood, s. [Eng. monk; -hood.] The 
character or condition of a monk. 


*monk’-ing, a. [Eng. monk-; -ing.] Monkish. 
“Monasteries and other monking receptacles."— 
Coleridge. (Annandale.) 


monk’- *monk-ysh, a. [Eng. monk; 
ish.) P ning to a monk or monks ; mon- 
astic. 

“ Nought interrupts les tcaba pacer 2 ign 
oe Myron: Childe Harold, 1. 67. 
monk’-ish-néss, s. [Eng. monkish ; -ness.] 

The quality or state of being monkish, 


*ménk-ly, *munke-lye, a. [Eng. monk ; 
-ly.) Monkish. 
“The chastysyng of his munkelye membres,”—Sir 7. 
More: Workes, p. 397. 


boil, béy ; pdt, Jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, a aa -cious, 


monkey—monochromatic 


ménks’- s. (Eng. monk's, : 
80 called hee’ the ood sepals. } pe bow 
Botany : 
1. The genus Aconitum, called also Wolfs- 
bane ; spec., Aconitum Napellus. 
2. Dielytra Cucullaria, 


moén-ni-na, s. [Named after Monnino, Count 
of Flora Blanca,} 

Bot. : The bark of the root of Monnina 
polystachya and M, salicifolia, when pounded 
and moulded in a fresh state into balls, or 
when kept till dry, is detergent. 


mo’-no, s. [Native name in Guatemala.) 

Zool. : Mycetes villosus, the Black Howler, a 
black monkey with a voice which may be 
heard two miles off. The Indians eat its 
flesh. It is found in forests from East Guate- 
mala to Paraguay. (HowLer.] 


m6n-0-, pref. [Mon-, pref] 
mono-compounds, s. pl. 

Chem.: A term applied to compounds 
coataining one atom of the element speci- 
fied, e.g., CgHgClOo, mono-chloracetic acid ; 
CgHsH2N, mono-phenylamine. 


mon-6-bas‘-ic, a. [Pref. mono-, and Eng. 
basic.] (See the compound.) 


monobasic-acid, s. 

Chem.: An acid in which one atom of hydro- 
gen only is capable of displacement by one 
equivalent of a monad metal, when presented 
to it in the form of a hydrate. 


mo6n-6-brom., in comp. [Pref. mono-, and 
Eng. brom{ine).] Containing one atom of 
bromine. 

monobrom-butylene, s. 

Chem. : CHgCHe’CBr°CHg. A colourless oil 
formed from butylene dibromide by the action 
of alcoholic potassic hydrate. It boils at 150°, 
and unites with two atoms of bromine to form 
butenyl tribromide. 


+ mén’-6-carp, + mén-6-carp’-dn, s. 
(Pref. mono-, and Gr. capes (karpos) = fruit ; 
Fr. monocarpe.} 

Bot.: A plant which bears fruit but once. 
[Monocarpovs. } 


mo6n-6-car-pél’-lar-y, a. [Pref. mono-, and 
Eng. carpellary.} 
Bot. : Having a pistil consisting of a single 
carpel, as in Leguminose and Primulacee. 


mon-6-car -pi-a (pl. m$n-6-car’-pi-2, s. 
[Monocarp.]} 
Bot.: The name given by De Candolle to 
plants capable of flowering only once. 


mdén-6-carp’-oiis, mon-6-carp-ic, a. 
(Pref. mono-; Gr. xapmds (karpos) = fruit, and 
Eng. suff. -ous, -ic.] 

Bot.: Bearing fruit but once, and dying 
after fructification. Some are annuals, some 
biennials, a few, like the Agave americana, 
live many years before flowering, and then, 
ra blooming once, die. (De Candolle, Lindley, 

+) 


m6n-6-cén’-tris, s. [Pref. mono-, and Gr. 
xevtpis (kentris) = a prickle.] 

Ichthy.: An acanthopterygian genus, family 
Berycide. Snout obtuse, convex, short; 
eye of moderate size ; villiforin teeth on pala- 
tine bone, none on vomer. Scales very large, 
bony, forming a rigid carapace. Ventrals re- 
duced to a single strong spine, and a few 
rudimentary rays. One species known, Mono- 
centris japonicus, from the seas off Japan and 
the Mauritius. It is not common, nor does it 
attain any size. (Giinther.) 


mbn-6-céph’-a-loiis, a. [Gr. povoxdpados 
(monokephalos). | 
1. Science: Having one head, but two dis- 
tinct, or sometimes blended, bodies. 
2, Bot.: Having a single head of flowers. 


mdn-6-géph’-a-liis, (pl. mén-o-géph’- 
a-li), s. [Gr. udvos (monos) = single, and 
nebady (kephalé)=the head.) A compound 
monster, having one head and two bodies 
united more or less intimately. 


mé-nd¢-ér-6s, * mO-nd¢'-ér-Ot, s. [Lat., 
from Gr. povoxépws (monokerds), from povos 
(monos) = single, and xépas (keras) =a horn.) 
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*I. Ord. Lang. ; A one-horned creature; @ 
unicorn, 


“ Mighty monoceroses with cena. ee 
‘Ff. Q, xii. 28, 
IL Technically : 


1. Astron, : The Unicorn, one of the con- 
stellations introduced by Hevelius, It is 
surrounded by Hydra, Canis Major, Orion, 
pe Minor. All the stars in it are 
small, 


2. Zool.: Unicorn-shell; a genus of proso- 
branchiate gasteropods, division Siplhonosto- 
mata, family Buccinide, The genus is peculiar 
to the west coast of America, whence eighteen 
species have been brought. The shell resem- 
bles that of Purpura (q.v.), but with a spiral 
groove on the whorls ending in a prominent 
spine, or tooth, at the lower or anterior end 
of the outer lip. 


1 mé-nd¢’-ér-dt, 8. (Monocrros.] 


m6n-6-chla-myd’-é-m, s. pl. (Pref. mono- 3 
Lat. chiamys, (yenit. chlamydos) = a cloak or 
mantle ; and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot.: The name introduced by Professor 
Perleb in 1838 for a class of Exogens having 
the perianth simple, incomplete, or wanting. 
Hooker and Arnott adopt the name, making 
the dicotyledonous or exogenous plants a 
class and Monochlamydee a sub-class. 


mon-6-chla-myd’-é-oiis, a. (Mod. Lat. 


monochlamyde(e); Eng. suff. -ous.] 


Bot. : Having but one floral envelope ; having 
a calyx but no corolla. 


m6n-0-chlor-a-cét'-ic, «. [Pref. mono-, 


and Eng. chloracetic.) Derived from chlorine 
and acetic acid. 


monochloracetic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CgH3ClOg = CHeCl‘COOH. — Pro- 
duced by the action of chlorine on boiling 
glacial acetic acid in sunlight. It boils at 
186°, but solidifies on cooling to a crystalline 
mass which melts at 64°, and dissolves easily 
in water. 


mon-d-chlor-hy'-drin, s, [Pref. mono-, 


and Eng. chlorhydrin.] 
CHg.Cl 
Chem. : CgH5(OH).Cl = | gwron. Ob- 
CH2.0H 
tained by heating glycerin saturated with 
hydrochloric acid to 100° for 40 or 50 hours. 
It is a thick, sweet, and sharp-tasting liquid ; 
sp. gr. 1°4, and boiling at 230°-235°, 


mon’-é6-chord, s. [Gr. povéxopSov (mono- 


chordon), from povoxopsos (monochordos) = 
having only one string : xdvos (monos) = alone, 
single, and xopdy (chordé) =a string, a cord ; 
Fr. monachorde.) 

Music: 

1. An ancient instrument with one string 
which was played as a guitar. It grew intoa 
manichord, in which numerous strings were 
played by quills. 

2. A single string stretched across a board 
or soundboard, under which a moveable bridge 
can be moved at pleasure. By placing under 
the string a diagram of the proportionate 
lengths of string required for the production 
of just intervals, the ear can be trained and 
experiments can be made. It was also called, 
or rather the results obtained from it were 
called, the harmonical canon. It is said to 
have been invented by Pythagoras. 


mon-é-chor-i-a, s.  [Gr.. udvos (monos) = 


alone, and xopés (choros) = a dancer.) 

Bot. : A genus of Pontederacewe. Monochoria 
vaginalis is given by the native Indian doctors 
in liver complaints and disorders of the 
stomach. 


mo6n-6-chré-mAat-ic, a. [Gr. udvos (monos) 


= alone, single, and xpoua (chrdéma) = colour ; 
Fr. monochromatique.} Consisting of one colour 
only ; presenting rays of light of one colour 
only. 

monochromatic-lamp, s. A lamp fed 
with a mixture of a solution of common salt 
and alcohol. It gives a yellow light and a 
ghastly appearance to the human face, objects 
appearing yellow or black. 


monochromatic-light, s. 
( eee The same as HoMoGENEOUS-LIGHT 
q.¥.). 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-tious, -slous=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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mbdn’-o-chrome, s. [Gr. dvos (monos) = 
alone, single, and xpwma (chromo) = a colour. ] 
Art: A painting executed in imitation of 
pbas-reliefs, in tints of one colour only, re- 
lieved by light and shade. 


mdn-d6-chrom-y, s. [Eng. monochrom(e) ; 
-y.) The art of painting in monochrome. 


mbdn-d-chrén’-ic, a. [Gr. «dvos (monos)= 
alone, single, xpovos (chronos) = time.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to one and 
the same time; existing at the same time ; 
contem ;:oraneous, 

+2. Geol. (Of strata, &c.): Contemporaneous ; 
deposited at or about the same time. 


[Pref. mono-, and 


mon-6-¢il-i-a-téd, a. 
Furnished with one 


Eng. ciliated (q.v.). | 
cilium. 


qmon-6-cir’-rhiis, s. [Pref. mono-, and Lat. 
cirrus = a curl, a tendril.] 

Ichthy. : An acanthopterygian genus, family 
Polycentride (q.v.). One(possibly two) species 
known, from the Atlantic rivers of tropical 
America. They are smail fishes, and feed 
upon aquatic insects. 

moén’-6-cle, s. A rimless eye-glass for one 
eye. 

mon-6-clin’-al, a. [Pref. mono-; Gr. KAive 
(klind) = to make to bend.] 

Geol. : Having one single dip, persistent fo 
a considerable distance. , 


mon-6-clin-ic, modn-dc’-lin-ate, a. 
(Monoc.inat.] 
Min. & Crystal. : Inclining in one direction. 


monoclinic-system, s. 

Min. & Crystal.: Having two of the axial 
intersections rectangular and one oblique ; 
having the lateral axes at right angles to one 
another, one of them, moreover, being oblique 
to the vertical axis and the other at right 
angles to it. 


mon-0-cli-no-hé-dric, a. [Pref. mono-; 
Gr. KAtvw (Klind) = to bend, and édpa(hedra) = 
a seat, a base.] The same as Monocuinic (q.V.). 


+ m0on-6c’-li-noiis, a. [Monocunat.] 
Bot.: Having the two sexes in the same 
flower ; hermaphrodite. 


mo6n-6c'-0-tyle, a. [Monocory.epon.] 
Bot. : The same as MonocoryLeDonous (q.V.). 


m6n-6-cdt-Y-lée-don, s.  [Pref. mono-, and 
Eng., &c. cotyledon (q.v.). ] 

Botany : 

1, Sing.: A plant having a single cotyledon, 
or seed leaf; a plant belonging to the Mono- 
cotyledones (q.v.). 

2. Pl.: The English name of the Monocoty- 
ledones (q.Vv.). 


mon-d-cot-¥-lé’-don-és, + mdn-6-cdt- 
y-le-do'-né-2e, s. pl. [Pref. mono-; Lat. 
cotyledon (q.v.), and masce. or fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-es, or fem. -e@.] 

Bot. : The first form was used by Jussieu, 
and the second by De Candolle to designate 
the vegetable sub-kingdom called also Endo- 
gens. [ENDOGEN.] 


mdn-3-cot-Yy-1é6-ddn-oiis, a. [Eng. mono- 
cotyledon ; -ous.) Having a single cotyledon. 


monocotyledonous-piants, s. pl. The 
sub-kingdom or class Endogens. “ ~ 


m6-ndc-ra-ey,s. [Gr. .6vos (monos) = alone, 
single, and xparéw (krated)=to rule.] Go- 
vernument by a single person; autocracy. 


“mO6n’-6-criit, s. [Monocracy.] One who 
governs alone; an autocrat. 


ch yo, 
mon-6c-n-lar, *mén-de'-u-late, *mon- 
oc-u-lods, a. [Gr. j.dvos (monos) = alone, 
single, and Lat. oculus = an eye.] 
1, Having one eye only; one-eyed. 
2, Adapted for use with one eye only: as, 
& monocular microscope, 
3. The act, capacity, or result of seeing 
with an instrument adapted for one eye only. 
“On the relative apparent brightness of objects in 


binocular and monocular vision."—Bri 
Gaia Brit, Assoc, Report 


mén’-d-cule, s. ‘Monocunar.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, 


monochrome—monogamian 


* mén-dec’-u-liis, s. [MonocuLaR.] 
Zool. : According to Linneus, a genus of 
Apterous Insects. He included under it 
various Entomostraca, such as Daphnia. 


mon-d-¢cys-tid-é-a, s. pl. [Pref. mono-, and 
Latinised dimin. of Gr. «doris (kustis)= a 
bladder. ] 

Zool.: A doubtful order of Gregarinida, 
consisting of those which have but a single 
cavity. Perhaps all the Gregarinida may 
answer to the description, in which case the 
order lapses. (Nicholson, &c.) 


mdn-0-dic’-tyl-olis, a. [Gr. povoddnrvAos 
(monodaktulos) = one-fingered: pref. mono-, 
and Gr. dd«rvdos (daktulos) = a finger.] 


Zool. : Having one finger or one toe. 


mon’-0-délph, s. [MonoDELPHIA.] 
Zool. : Amammal of the division or sub-class 
Monodelphia. 


mdn-0-délph’-i-a, s. pl. [Pref. mono-, and 

Gr. SeApus (delphus) = the womb.] 

Zool. : The name given by De Blainville to a 
division of Mammalia, in which the uterus is 
single, but still shows a tendency to duality 
by being divided above. It opens into a 
single vagina, which is distinct from the 
rectum. ‘The young are nourished within the 
uterus until they are able to suck. This 
division contains all Mammals, except Marsu- 
pialia and Monotremata. It was divided by 
Prof. Huxley into Deciduata and Non-decidu- 
ata, but now forms his class Eutheria. [PRo- 
TOTHERIA. } 

mon-6-délph’-i-an, a. & s. ([Eng., &. 
monodelphi(a) ; -an.) 

A. As adj.: Pertaining or belonging to the 
Monodelphia; destitute of a marsupium or 
pouch. 

“The monodelphian fetus is supplied with nourish- 

ment."—Huzley: Introd. to Olassif. of Animals, p. 90. 

B. As substantive: 


Zool. : The same as MONODELPH (q.v.). 


mon-6-délph’-ic, a. [Eng., &c. monodelph- 
(ia); -tc.] The same as MONODELPHIAN, A. 
(q.v. 


mon -6- délph’- ois, a. [Eng., &c. mono- 
delph(ia) ; -ows.] 
1, Bot. : The same as MoNADELPHOUS (q.V.). 
2. Zool. : The same as MONODELPHIAN, A. 


“The type of a distinct order of monodelphous 
mammals." —Huzley: Introd. to Class. Anim., p. 38. 


mon-6-di-a-mét/-ral, a. [Pref. mono-, and 


Eng. diametral.] 

Geom. : A term nsed of quartan curves with 
a single diameter as opposed to doubly dia- 
metral quartan curves. Mr. F. W. Newnan 
digests the former into four groups, twenty- 
one classes. (Brit. Assoc. Rep. (1872), ii, 23.) 


* mod-nod’-ic-al, a. [Eng. monod(y) ; -ical.] 
Of or pertaining to a monody. 


6n-0-di-chla-myd'-é-oiis, a. (Pref. 
mono-; Gr. d (di) = twice; xAapuvs (chlamus), 
genit. xAauuvdos (chlamudos)=a cloak, and 
Eng. suff. -eous.] 

Bot.: Having indifferently either a calyx 
only or both calyx and corolla. 


*mon-0-di-mét-rie, a.~[Pref. mono-; Gr. 
éu (di) = twice, and Eng. metric.] 
Crystal. : Having the vertical axis unequal 
to the lateral one, as the square prism and the 
square octahedron. 


* mdn’-6-dist, s. [Eng. monod(y); -st.] One 
who writes or sings a monody. 


modn’-6-don, s. [Pref. mon-, and Gr. daovs 
(odous), genit. d8dvros fodontos) =a tooth.] 
Zool. : Narwhal ;a genus of Delphinide, from 
the Arctic Seas. It contains but one species, 
Monodon monoceros, remarkable for its denti- 
tion. The lower jaw in both sexes is edentu- 
lous ; in the male, the upper jaw has two mo- 
lars concealed in the gum, and two canines; 
the right is usually rudimentary, though some- 
times abnormally developed, the left grows to 
an enormous size, forming a trunk from eight 
to ten feet in length, spirally twisted. It is 
probably an offensive weapon. In the female 
there are two rudimentary canines in the upper 


jaw, the left sometimes developing into a 
tusk, ‘ 


m6én-6-don-ta, s. [Monopon.] 

Zool. : Rosary-shell; a genus of holostoma- 
tous prosobranchiate gasteropods, family Tur- 
binide. Top-shaped, resembling the peri- 
winkle in form; the whorls are grooved and 
granulated spirally ; lip thickened and grooved, 
columella irregularly toothed; operculum 
whorled and horny. Ten recent species are 
known from West Africa, the Red Sea, India, 
and Australia. Mangrove-swamps form their 
favourite habitat. 


mon-6-dor-a, s. [Pref. mono-, and Gr. 
dapov (doron) =a gift.] } 

Bot.: A genus of Anonacez, tribe Anonez. 
There are numerous carpels. Five are known, 
natives of Africa. Monodora Myristica has 
the qualities of the nutmeg. It has been in- 
troduced into the West Indies. 

* mdn’-d-dra-ma, * mon’-0-drame, s. 
[Gr. udvos (monos) = alone, single, and dpapa 
(drama) = a doing, a drama.] A dramatic 
piece for one performer only. 


* mén-6-dra-mat-ic, a. [Pref. mono-, and 
Eng. dramatic (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to a 
monodrama. 


mon’-6-dy, s. [Gr. povwdia (monddia), from 
provwdds (monédos) = singing alone: pdvos 
(monos) = alone, single, and #&% (0d) = @ song; 
Fr. monodie ; Ital. monodia.] A song for a 
single voice, generally of a plaintive character. 
The term was originally applied to vocal solos 
in the church service. 

“ Let monodies on Fox regale your crew.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers, 

+ m6n-6-dy-nim -ic, a. [Pref. mono-, and 
Eng. dynamic(q.v.).] Having only one power, 
capacity, or talent. (De Quincey.) 


+mo6n-d-dy-nam-ism, s. [Pref. mono-, and 
Eng. dynamism.) 

Philos.: The teaching that all the powers 
of nature proceed from one principle. Such 
were the speculations of Thales, Anaximenes, 
and Diogenes of Apollonia. 


“Side by side with this tentative and growing 
monotheism, there is a bold and unhesitating mono- 
dynamism.'—G. H. Lewes: Hist. Philos. (1880), i. 3. 


m06n-ce’-ci-a (ce as sh), s. pl. [Pref. mon-, 
and oikia (oikia), oixtoy (oikion), otkos (oikos) 
=a house.] 

Bot. : The twenty-first class in the artificial 
system of Linneus. The male and female 
flowers are separate, but on the same plant, 
[Monacious]. It contains eight orders, 
Monandria, Diandria, Triandria, Tetrandria, 
Pentandria, Hexandria, Polyandria, and Mon- 
adelphia. 


* mon-ce-cian, a. &s. [Monacta.] 
A. As adj. : The same as Monaiciovus (q.v.). 
B. As subst. : A monecious plant. 


mon-0’-cious, a. [Monactra.] 

1. Zool. : The term is sometimes used of ani- 
mals in which the two sexes are not distinct. 
Examples: some mollusca, as land-snails, 
pteropods, opisthobranchs, and certain con- 
chifers. The monecious land-snails require 
reciprocal union. (S. P. Woodward: Mollusca 
(ed. 3rd), p. 40. é . 

2. Bot.: Having stamens in one flower and 
the pistils in another, both flowers being on 
the same plant. [Diccrous.] 


mon-o'-cism, s. [Monactovs.] 
of being monecious, 


The state 


mo6n-6-form'-in, s. [Pref. mono-; Eng. 
Jorm(ic), and suff. -in (Chem.). ] 

Chem. : C3H;(OH),(O°'CHO). The formie 
ether of glycerin. Obtained by heating gly- 
cerin with oxalic acid to 190°, and extracting 
by means of ether. It is a colourless liquid, 
soluble in alcohol and ether, miscible with 
water, and distilling unchanged in a vacuuin. 
On heating to 200°, it decomposes into carbonie¢ 
acid gas, water, and allyl alcohol. 


m6n’-6-gim, s. [Monocamy.] 
Bot. : A plant which has a simple flower 


*mon-d-ga’-mi-a, s. pl. [Monocamy,] 
Bot. : Plants having flowers distinct from each 
other, and not collected into a eapitulum. It ig 
not now recognised in any system as an order, 


*mo6n-6-ga'-mi-an, a. [Eng., &. mono- 


gami(a) (q.v.); snif. -an.] A plant belongi 
to the Monogamia eis : wie 


r thére ; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
full; try, Syrian, m, 0c =6; ey=4; qu=kw, 


n-6-gam’-ic, a. (Eng. monogamy); ~ic.] 


‘he same as Monoaamous (q.v.). 
aa mab nids'-e-mist, s [Eng. monogam(y) ; 


1, One who disallows or disapproves of 
second marriages ; an advocate of marrying 
only once. 


“T valued myself upon being a strict menogamist.” 
—Goldsmith: Vicar ba Wakefeld, ch, xiv. 


2. One who has only one wife ; as 0 ed 
to a bigamist or palpgainiae : “oni 


mé-ndg-e-moiis, a. [Eng. monogamy) ; 


L. Ordinary Language: 

1, Advocating monogamy or the practice of 
Marrying only once. . 

2. Marrying only one at a time ; opposed to 
bigamous or polygamous. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Bot. : Having flowers distinct from each 
other. [Monocamta.] 

2. Zool.: Pairing with a single mate, and 
living in couples. 

mé-ndg’-a-my, *méd-ndg’-a-mis, s. 

[Lat. monogamia, from Gr. povoyapia (mono- 
gamia), from pdvos (monos)= alone, single, and 
yauos (gamos) = marriage.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The practice of ma 
principle which forbids 
of a widow or widower. 

2. The marrying of only one at a time ; as 
opposed to bigamy or polygamy. 

ah Seek, : The habit of pairing with a single 
mai 


mo6n-6- tric, pO ‘monos) = 
alone, le, and hs hand g the Pen 
J ving only one stomach, 


mon-6-g6n’-é-sis, Gr. ‘monos) = 
alone, ingle, and poe aed ed tee 


1, A term used by Van Beneden to denote 
direct development of an embryo from a 
parent similar to itself. (Brande & Coz.) 

2. Prof. A. Thomson applies the term to 
the descent of an indi from one parent 
form, containing both the sperm 1 and 

rm cell; monogony. (It is used also by 

el in this seuse.) 


mdn-6-én’-S-sy, s. (Monoceyesis.] The 
doctrine that the human race has sprung from 
a single species, 


n-6-%6-nét-ic, a. [Monocenesis.] Of 
wi pertaining to meen Ne ; monophyletic. 


only once ; the 
second marriage 


mé -ndg’-én-igm, s. [Fr. monogénisme.] 
[MonoGeEneEsIs.] 

_ Anthrop.: The systemewhich assumes that 
all men belong to a single race, or that all men 
are descended from a single pair. [Mono- 
GENIST, B.) 

Ly Adamitic 
mrorepemions an if it wore as entabllabed trathe”=—d/us- 
ley : Critiques (1873), p. 159. 

mod-ndé-én-ist, a. & s. (Fr. monogéniste.} 
A, As adj.: Pertaining to or in any way 
connected with monogenism, 

“The monogenist hypotheses."— Huxtey: Critiques 
(2873), p. 159. 

B, As substantive: 
Anthrop.: A supporter of monogenism, 
Haxley divides them into three classes :—(1) 

_ * Adamites,” who accept the Mosaic account 
of the creation literally ; (2) those who occupy 
a middle position between the ‘* Adamites 
and the “ Rational. Monogenists”; and (8) 
* Rational Monogenists,” including Linneus, 
Buffon, Blumenbach, Cuvier, and Pritchard. 
Their views are : (1) That the present condition 
of the earth has existed for untold ages ; (2) 
that at an extremely remote period man was 
created somewhere between the Caucasus and 
the Hindoo Koosh ; (3) that as men multiplied 
they migrated ; and (4) that climatic influences 
and other conditions are sufficient to account 
for all the diversities of mankind, " 

wt mon ists all mankind have 
api Wo te ie aay» Stes 


= 


boil, béy ; pdat, jowl ; cat, gell, chorus, 
-eian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion= shin; 
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m6n-6-g8-nist’-ie, a. (Eng. monogenist ; ~ic.) 
The same as Monouenist, A. (q.v.). 


“Combining all that is good in the Monogenisti 
end Polygeatstia achools."—Hualey ¢ Critiques (1873), 


Pp. 
mon’-6-gEns, s. pl. [Pref. mono-, and Gr. 
yervaw (gennud) = to produce.) 
Chem. : A term applied by Erlenmeyer to 
peer oerry which combine with one 
other in one proportion ouly; thus hy- 
drogen and ulocies unite in the proportion 
of one part by weight of the former to 85°5 
parts of the latter, aud in no other. 


mo-nds’ ~6n-¥, s. [Gr. povoyéveca (mono- 
geneia), from povoyerns (monogenés) = of cue 
and the same blood: pref. mono-, and yévos 
(genos) = race, stock, faimily.] 
Anthrop.: The opinion or tenet that man- 
kind sprang from a single pair. 


tmdén-6-gén-ic, a. (Eng. monogonty/) ; -ic.] 
Belonging to or in any way connected with 
monogony (q.Vv.). 


“The phenomenon of non-sexual or monogonic pro- 
pagation.”—Haeckel: Hist. Creation, i, 183. ¥ 


tmd-ndg’-d-ny, s.  [Mod. Lat. monogonia: 
ref, gi aud Gr, yovos (gonos) = birth, 
escent. ; 


_Biol.: Propagation by fission or gemma- 
tion ; non-sexual propagation. 
“This kind of 
eae rs) f iat Ones is Sees widely 
[Lat. monogramma, from 
matory (monogrammaton) = a mark 
formed of one letter; novos (monos) = alone, 
single, and ypapye (gramma)= a letter; Fr. 
monogramme. | 
* }. Asingle character in writing. 


“The Doctor is of opinion that, before the writing of 
words was so simplified as to be divided into syllabies, 
words were expressed. . . by some arbitrary sign, 
Rea to Bo se complete 
re calls = 
Gent. Mag., Jan., 1802, p. 43. saglik ota 


*2. A picture drawn in lines without 
colour; a sketch. 

3. Acipher composed of two or more letters 
arranged or interwoyen in such @ manner as 
to form a single object, and used on seals, 
letter-paper, &c., and by artists as the signa- 
ture on their paintings, engravings, &c. 


*mon’-0-gram-mal, «. (Eng. monogram; -al.] 
1, In the style or fashion of a monogram ; 
pertaining to monograms, 
2. In manner of a sketch. 
“Though it be but as it were a monogrammal 
description, and a kind of rude draugi:t as it were with 
a cole,”"—Fotherby ; Atheomastix, p. 355. 

* mon-6-grim’-mic, * moén-6-gram- 
mat-ic,* mon’-6-gram-moiis, a. [ing. 
mor ms ic, -atic, -ous.) The same as 
MonoGRAMMAL (q.V.). 


mon’-6-graph,s. [Gr. ndvos (monos) = alone, 

single, and ypady (grauphé) =a writing ; ypadw 

hd) = to write.] An account or descrip- 

tion of a single thing or class of things; an 
essay on a single object. 


“The pamphlet still remains the best monograph 
on the subject in point of method."—Athenawum, Aug. 
19, 1882, p. 245. 


m6n’-6-graph, v.t. [(Monoorarn, s.] To 
write or compuse @ monvugraph of ; to describe 
in a monograph, 

“ The British species of Lumbricus have never been 
carefully monographed.” — Darwin: Formation of 
Vegetable Mould, ch. i. 

m6-nég’-ra-phér, s. [Eng. monograph ; -er.] 
One who writes or composes a monograph. 
mon-6-griph-ic, mén-é-graph’-ic-al, 
a. (Eng. monogruph ; -ic, ~ieai.} 
1. Pertaining to or of the nature of a mono- 
graph. 
2. Drawn in lines without colour, 
modn-6-graph-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng, mono- 
graphical; -ly.) In the manner of a mono- 
graph ; in a monograph, 


md-ndg’-ra-phist, s. [Eng. monograph ; ~ist.] 
A writer of a monograph. 
*md-ndg’-ra-phoiis, a. [Eng. monograph ; 
-ous.] The same as MONOGRAPHIC (q.V.). 
mé-ndg-ra-phy, s. [Monooraps, 8.] 
*1, A monograph. 
2. Delineation in lines without colours; an 
outline sketch.. 
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t mon’-6-gyn, s. [Monoayyia.] 
Bot.: A plant of the Linngzan order Mono» 
gynia (q.v. 


mdn-6-gyn'-i-a, s. pl. (Pref. mono-, and Gr. 
yur (guné) = a woman.) 

Bot. : An order of plants in Linneus’s arti. 
ficial system. It consists of those with one 
stamen, Various classes have an order Mono- 
gynia, 

mon-6-gyn'-i-an, mé-ndg’-Yn-oiis, a. 
[Eng. monogyn ; ~ian, -ous.) Pertaining to the 
order Monogynia; having only one style or 
pistil. 

mo6n-d-<¥-noo’-ci-al, a. [Pref. mons, Gr, 
Guns (guné) =a Wwoluan, @ pistil, aud olka 
oikia) = a house.) 

Bot. (Of a fruit): Formed of one pistil from 
a single flower. 


*m6-n6é'- Yn-¥, s. [Monocynta.] Marriage 
to one wife only ; the state of having ouly oue 
wife at a time. 


mb6n-6-hém'-ér-olis, a. [Gr. pdvos (menos) 

= alone, single, aud nyépa (lémeru) = a day.) 

Med. ; Existing or coutinning only for a 
single day. 


m6n-6i-coiis, a, [Monaciovus.] 


m6n-6l-a-try, s. [Gr. udvos (monos) = alone, 
single, and Aurpela .(latreia) = service, wor- 
ship.] The worship of one God. 


“The religion of the Old Testament is no mere 
natural variety of Semetic monolutry..—W. Robert- 
gon Sinith : Old Test. in Jewish Church, lect. x. 


mon-0-lép’-is, s. [Pref. mono-, and Gr. Aex(s 
(lepis) =a scale.) 
Zool. : A genus of Macrourous Crustaceans, 
akin to Porcellana. 


m6n’-0-lith, s. (Gr. pdvos (monos) = alone, 
single, and Ac@os (/ithos)=a stone.] A column 
or block formed of a single stone. The term 
is applied to such erectious as the obelisks of 
Egypt. 
m6n’-0-lith-al, mén-6-lith’-ic, a. [Eng. 
monolith ; -al, -ic.] Formed of a single stone 
or bl 
“The remarkable monolithic group called the Stones 
of Stennis.”—Wilson.: Prehistoric Annus of Scotiand, 
ve 
¥ The term monolithic is also applied to 
structures in which the blocks are immense, in 
some cases reaching from the foundation to the 
entablature, 


*mod-n6l-6-gist, s. [Eng. monolog(y) ; -ist.} 
One who soliloquizes ; one who mouopolizes 
conversation, 


mon‘-6-ldgue, s. [Fr., from Gr. povddoyos 
(monologos) = speaking alone: ,povos (monos} 
= alone, and Adyos (logos) = a word, speech.] 
1. A dramatie scene in which a person 
speaks by himself; a soliloquy. 


“Tcan show in Shakespear many scenes of rhyme 
together, and the like in Ben Jonson's tragedies; In 
Catiline and Sejanus sometimes thirty or forty lines; 
Iimean besides. the chorus or monoloyues,”"—Lryden = 
kssay of Dramatic Poesie. 


2. A long speech or dissertation uttered by 
one person in company. 


*m6-nol-6-Z¥, s. [Monotocue.] The act 
or habit of indulging in monologues, or of 
monopolizing conversation by long disserta- 
tions ; a habit of soliloquizing. 


*mé-ndm’-a-chist, s. [Eng. monomach(y) ; 
-ist.) One who fights in single combat; a 
duellist. 


*mé-ndm/-a-chy, *mén-6-ma-chi-a, s. 
Gr. povopaxta (mononmuchia), from povomayos 
feselimnchon) = fighting in single combat: 
povos (monos) = alone, single, and payouae 
(machomei) = to fight; Ital. & Lat. mono- 
machia; Er, monomachie.] A duel; a single 
combat. 

“The morning came—and man to man, 
The grand monomachy began.” 
Smart: The Duelist, 


*mén’-d-mane, s. [Monomanta.] One suf- 
fering from mouomania ; @ monomaniac, 


mon-6-ma-ni-a, s. [Gr. pdvos (monos) = 
alone, single, and pavla (mania) = madness ; 
Ital. & Sp. monomania; Fr. monomanie.} 
Madness or derangement of the mind with — 
regard to one subject only. The monomaniac 
often takes up a wrong principle, but reasons 


ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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logically from it. Thus, believing himself to 
be made of glass, he takes every prudent pre- 
caution against falling and being broken. 


“Bach of them had his monomania ; and the two 
monomanias suited each other perfectly.”—Macaulay a 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


mon-6-ma/-ni-ie, s. &a. [Pref. mono-, and 

Eng. maniac (q.v.).] 

A. As subst.: One who suffers from mono- 
mania. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to monomania; pro- 
duced by monomania. 

2. Suffering from monomania or partial de- 
rangement of the mind. 


@mon’-ome, s. [Monontau, 8.] 
mod-nodm-ér-a, s. pl. [Pref. mono-, and Gr. 
pypds (méros) = the ham.j 
Entom.: A tribe of Homoptera, in which 
the tarsi have only one joint. 


mo6n-0-mér-6-so’-ma-ta, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., 
from pref. mono-; Gr. pépos (meros) = a part, 
and owua (sma) = the body.] 
Entom.: A name sometimes given to the 
‘order Acarina (g.v.), because the segments of 
the body are fused into a single mass. 


m6n-0-mé-tal-lic, a. [Pref. mono-, and 
Eng. metallic (q.v.).] Pertaining to mono- 
metallism (q.v.). ; 


m6n-0-mét-al-lism, s. [Pref. mono-; Eng. 
metal ; -ism.] The fact or principle of having 
only one metal as a standard for coinage ; 
belief in the advantages of a single metallic 
standard, 


m6n-d-mét-al-list, s. [Pref. mono-; Eng. 
metal ; -ist.]) One who supports or advocates 
monometallism. 


mo-ndm’-é-tér, s. [Gr. udvos (monos) = alone, 
single, and pérpoy (metron) = measure.) A 
rhythmical series, consisting of a single metre. 


m6n-6-mét’-ric, a. [Pref. mono-, and Eng. 
» metric.). 
Min. & Crystallog.: Having one measure 
or proportion ; having the three axes equal 
and intersecting at right angles. 


mon-0-mét'-ri-cal, a. [Pref. mono-, and 
Eng. metrical (q.v.).] Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of monometers ; containing only one 
metre. 


mo-n0d-mi-al, s. & a. [Gr. pdvos (monos) = 
alone, single, and dévoyza (onoma) = a name.) 

Algebra: 

A. As subst.: An expression or quantity 
consisting of a single term, unconnected with 
any other by signs of addition, subtraction, 
equality, or inequality. 

B. As adj. : Consisting of only one term. 


m6n-6-mor’-phoiis, mén-d-mor’-phic, 
a. ([Gr. wdvos (monos) = alone, single, and 
wophyn (morphé) = form, shape.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Consisting of a single form. 
2. Entom.: Having one form both in the 
larval and mature state, though in the former 
it may be wingless, and in the latter winged. 


mo6n-6m’-pha-lis, s. [Gr. udvos (monos) = 
alone, single, and oudados (omphalos) = the 
navel.) 

Physiol. : A single umbilicus connecting two 
distinct individuals, such as the Siamese 
twins, making the monstrosity of one com- 
pound individual. 


mon-0-my-ar’-i-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
pref. mono-, and Gr. «is (mus), genit. uuds 
(muos) = a muscle.] 

1. Zool. : Aname for that section of bivalves 
in which there is only one adductor muscle. 
It was first given by Lamarck. The Mono- 
myaria are the Ostreidz, part of the Aviculidee, 
and the genera Tridacna.and Mulleria. 

2, Palwont.: As none of the monomyaria 
are fresh-water, it may be assumed that any 
stratum in which they occur fossil was of 
marine origin. 


mon-0-my-ar’-i-an, s. [Monomyarta.] Any 
bivalve possessing but one adductor muscle. 


“We may also notice in the valve of the monomyar- 
dana simple unbroken line just within the margin of 
EO —Dr H. Woodward, in Cassell’s Nat. Hist., 
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mon-6-my’ -a-ry, «7. &s. [Monomyarta.] 
A. As adj.: Possessing but one adductor 


muscle. 
“In the monomyary bivalves ene posterior adductor 


is the one which remains.”—Niécholson : Zoology (1878), 
Pp. 335, ’ 
B. As subst. : A bivalve molluse possessing 
only one adductor muscle, and consequently 
having only one muscular impression on the 
shell. 


“Bivalves with one adductor muscleare termed mono- 
myaries.”—Owen : Comp. Anat. Invert, Animals, p. 281. 


m6n-on’-yx, s. [Pref. mon-, and Gr. ovvé 
(onus) =a claw.J 
Entom, : A South American genus of Hydro- 
cores, family Galgulide. . The fore tarsi are 
represented only by a sort of claw. 


mén-6-60'-si-olis, m6n-0-6u'-si-an, a. 
(Gr. povoovs.os (monoousios) = of a single 
essence : pdvos (monos) = alone, single, and 
ovata (ousia) = essence, nature.) Consisting 
or composed of identically the same nature or 
essence. 


mo-nop-ath-¥, s. [Gr. povordbe.a (mono- 
patheia), from povos (monos) = alone, single, 
and 7440s (pathos) = suffering. ] 
*1, Ord. Lang. : Solitary suffering or sensi- 
bility. 
2. Pathol. : Disease affecting only one organ 
or function of the body or the mind on a 
single point. 
*m6n-6-pér’-son-al, a. [Pref. mono-, and 
Eng. personal (q.v.). 
Theol. ; Having but one person. 


m6n-6-pét'-a-loiis, a. ([Pref. mono-; Gr. 
métadov (petalon) =a petal (q.v.), and Eng. 
suff. -ouws.] 
Bot.: Having the petals coherent into a 
single piece ; gamopetalous, sympetalous, 


m0o’-nd-phane, s. [Gr. povoharijs (mono- 
phanés) =appearing to shine in one direction.] 
Min. : The same as EpistILBiteE (q.v.). 


m6-nodph’-an-oiis, a. [Gr. udvos (monos) = 
alone, single, and daivw (phaind) = to appear. ] 
Similar in appearance to something else ; re- 
sembling each other. 


m6n-d-phon ie, a. (Gr. dros (monos), alone, 
single, and dwry (phdnz) = sound.] 

Mus.: A term applied to a composition 
having but one part; single-voiced. 


m06-noph’-thong, s. [Gr. povdd0oyyos (mo- 
nophthonggos); from udvos (monos) = alone, 
single, and }@oyy6s (phthonggos) = sound.) 
1, A simple vowel sound. 
2. A combination of two written vowels 
pronounced as one, 
“That Gi, nL, we soon became monophthongs is 


evident.”—Peile: Introd. to Greek & Latin Etym. (ed. 
1875), p. 255. 


mon-6ph-thong~al, a. [Eng. monophthong ; 
-al.) Pertaining to or consisting of a simple 
vowel-sound. 


“The true monophthongal Roman sound of the Tus- 
can e.”"—A,. J. Ellis, in Academy, April 15, 1871. 


m6n-6-phy-lét’-ic, a. [Gr. udvos (monos) = 
alone, single, and pvAy (phulé)=a tribe, a 
family.] Of or pertaining to a single family. 

“He also constructs a monophyletic genealogical 
tree.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle, N Yo. 403 (1881), p. 374, 

monophyletic hypothesis, s, 

Biol. : The hypothesis of descent which 
endeaveurs to trace the origin of all individual 
groups of organisms to a single common 
species of Moneron, which originated by 
spontaneous generation. It is opposed to 
Polyphyletic (q.v.). 

“T consider it best in the meantime to adopt the 
monophyletic hypothesis of descent both for the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdom.”—Haeckel ; Hist. Crea- 
tion, li. 46, 

mo-noph’-¥l1-loiis, a. [Gr. povddvados (mo- 
nophullos) ; from j.6vos (monos) = alone, single, 
and $¥Adov (phullon) = a leaf.] 

Bot. ; Having only one leaf; formed of one 
leaf; gamophyllous, symphyllous. (Used 
especially of the sepals when coherent.) 


m06-noph’-¥l-liis, s, [Monorayixovs.] 
Zool. : Redman’s Bat; a genus with a single 
species belonging to the sub-family Phyllosto- 
mine, group Glossophage. The wing-expanse 
is about twelve inches ; the fur grayish-brown 


above, with the tips of the hair slightly hoary $ 
dusky gray, tipped with white, on the lower 
surface ; Wing-membranes dark-brown. Habi- 
tat, Jamaica and Cuba. 


mon-6-phy-6-dont, a. & s. [Gr. pédvos 
ponoaye Ae ; d¥w (phud) = to generate, and 
gS0vs, genit. ddvros (odontos) = a tooth. 
(ones 
A, As adj. : Aterm applied to the dentition 
described under B., or to a mammal having 
such a dentition. 
“Such a dentition ... 
Ency. Brit. (ed. 9th), xv. 352. 
B. As substantive: 
Zool.: One of the two classes into which 
Professor Owen divided the Mammalia, “in 
regard to the times of formation and the suc- 
cession of teeth.” It includes those which 
have no milk-dentition, as the true Cetacea. 


“ Monophyodonts, or those that generate a single set 
of teeth. "—Owen: Class. of Mammalia, p. 16. 


Mé-noph’-y-site, s. & a. [Gr. wdvos (monos) 
= alone, single, and dvovs (phusis) = nature.} 


A. As substantive : 


Church Hist. (Pl.): Those who with Eutyches 
believed that there was only one nature in 
Christ, namely, that of the Word, who became 
incarnate, and that the divine and human 
elements in that one nature were blended as 
the body and soul in man. [For the early 
history of the Monophysites, see EUTYCHIAN.] 
In the sixth century, when the Monophysites 
were in considerable adversity, their prosperity 
was restored by the eloquence and zeal of a 
certain monk, Jacobus or James, surnamed 
Baradeus or Zanzalus. He died at Edessa in 
A.D. 578. From him the Monophysites are 
often called Jacobites. They established two 
bishops or patriarchs, one at Alexandria, with 
jurisdiction over Egypt and Abyssinia; and 
the other at Antioch, with jurisdiction over 
Syria and Armenia. When the Muhamma- 
dans were struggling for power, it was 
their policy to protect all heretical sects with 
the view of making them thorns in the sides 
of the Church. They did so at first to the 
Monophysites, but afterwards oppressed them. 
In the seventh century the Monophysite 
originated the Monothelite controversy. 
[MonorBeEtiTe.] The Egyptians and the Abys- 
sinians are still Monophysites. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the Monophy- 
sites ; Eutychian. 


is also monophyodont,”— 


m6n-0-phy-sit’-ic-al, a. [Eng. monophy- 
sit(e) ; ~tcal.] 
Church Hist.: Of or pertaining to the Mono. 
physites, or their doctrines. 


mO6n’-6-plast, s. [Pref. mono-, and Gr. thdcow 
(plass0) = to form.] 
Anat, & Biol. : An animal cell, an elemen- 
tary organism. 


m6n-6-pleiir-6-brin’-chi-ansg, s. pl. [Mo- 
NOPLEUROBRANCHIATA.] ‘he English name of 
the Monopleurobranchiata (q.v.). 


mon-6-pletir-6-bran-chi-a/-ta, s. pl. 
(Pref. mono-; Gr. wAevpdv (pleuron) = mrevpa 
( rs =a rib, and Bpdyx.ov (brangchion) =a 
gill. . 

Zool. : De Blainville’s name for the section 
of gasteropodous molluses, now ealled, after 
Cuvier, Tectibranchiata (q.v.). Named also 
Pomatobranchia (q.yv.). 


m0-noép'-nd-a,s. [Pref. mono-, and Gr. mvo¥ 
(pnoé) = wind, breathing.] 
Zool. & Palcwont.: Professor Owen’s name 
for a sub-division of reptiles containing all 
those which do not live in the water. 


*m6-nop'-0-dy, s. [Gr. udvos (monos) = 
alone, single, and movs (pous), genit. odds 
(podos) = a foot.] 


‘ ake : A measure consisting of only asingle 
oot. 


* m6d-ndp’-6-1ér, s. [Eng. monopol(y) ; -er. 
A monopolist. Z 2 ACL ae 
* m6-ndp'-d-lism, s. [Eng. monopol(y); ~ism.) 
Monopolizing, monopoly. 
“A land of ism,”— 
vol. xxiv. (1881), Br 602. na Conservatism.” — Nature, 
m6-ndp'-d-list, s. [Eng. monopol(y) ; -ist.] 
1. One who monopolizes; one who has a 


monopoly or exclusive command over any 
branch of trade, or article of production ; one 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, s0n; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce = @; ey=a; qu=kw, 


who is licensed for the exclusive manufacture, 
po purchase of any article ; one who buys 
up the whole available stock of any commodity 
in order to resell at an advanced price. 

2, One who assumes or claims the right to 
anything to the exclusion of others, 

“Some green heads, as void of wit as thought, 
Suppose themselves monopolists of sense.” 
¢ Conversation, 625. 
*mon-6-pdl-i-tan, s. [Eng. monopoly; t 
connective; suff. -an.] A monopolist or 
qwonopolizer, 

Pe, a = 
Ghia! Dota Bie peat oe MA aay Oe 
*i5-n6p’-d-lite, s. [Monorory.] A mo- 

uopolist, 
“You marchant E 
oe aa SaaS ae 
m6 -ndp'-6-lize, m6 -ndp’-6- lise, v.t. 
[Eng. monopol(y) ; -ize ; Fr. monopoliser.] 

1. To obtain or possess a monopoly of; to 
have exclusive command over for production, 
sale, or purchase, 

2. To obtain or hold exclusive possession of ; 
to engross, 

“ It is natural that they should demand a division 

of the cohhmon Feoperty among all the citizens rather 


than allow it to be by a few unscrupulous 
men.”—Lewis : Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1855), ii. 131. 


a -_ ~ 

mo-ndp’-d-liz-ér, s. [Eng. monopolix(e) ; -er.] 
One who monopolizes ; one who holds a mo- 
nopoly ; a monopolist. = 

“ Patentees and mono; 

Se polizers In the trade of book- 
md-ndp’-6-ly, *mon-o-po-le, s. [Lat. 
monopoliwm ; from Gr. novorwAoy (monopdlion) 
= the right of monopoly; povorwAia (mono- 

F polia) = monopoly : ydvos (monos) = single, and 
mwAéw (poled) = to sell, to traffic; Fr. monopole.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, An exclusive trading right over; the ex- 
elusive right or privilege of production, sale, 
or purchase of any commodity; the sole right 
or power of selling any commodity; the ex- 
elusive right or privilege of trading in any 
community, or with any country; licence 
from the proper authority to any person or 
company to make, sell, export, import, buy, 
or 07 ise deal in any commodity or number 
of commodities. Thus, a patent for an inven- 
tion gives the patentee the exclusive right of 
making or dealing in the article patented, 

ae He | page be waggle trade a his advantage, 
wines." —fowsh: Sermons, vol vers 

2. That which is the subject of a monopoly ; 
as, Opium is a government monopoly in India. 

3. The assuming or claiming right to or pos- 
session of anything to the exclusion of others ; 
as, He claims a monopoly of the conversation. 


II. Law: Some of the early sovereigns of 
Europe assumed the right of granting to 
certain favored subjects the monopoly, or 
sole right of selling and dealing in particular 
commodities. This pretended oe was 
carried to a most injurious length in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and led to the passing of the 
Statute of Monopolies, 21 Jac. I., c. 3; which, 
while declaring the illegality of such grants 
of exclusive trading in general, contained an 
exception in favor of new and original inven- 
tions in manufacture. Upon this exception, 
which, to a certain extent, recognizes the royal 
prerogative, the modern law of patents for 
inventions in manufactures may be considered 
torest. In the United States the monopolies in 
patents and copyrights are the only ones that 
legally exist, but the trust or trade syndicate 
—a combination of those engaged in the same 
lusiness—usually becomes a monopoly on @ 
large scale, competition being prevented by 
various means, Certain governments retain 
monopolies, as in tobacco, salt, &c., purely for 
revenue purposes. 

* mén-6-pdl’-¥-logue, s. [Gr. udvos (monos) 
=alone, Ba ¥-ie (polus)=many, and Adyos 
(logos) =aword,aspeech.] An entertainment 

which a single actor sustains several 
characters, 

m6n-6-pri-é-nid-i-an, a. [Pref. mono-, 
and dimin. of Gr. rpiwy (pridn) = a saw.] 

Zool. (Of graptolites) : Having only a single 
row of a ece or cellules in the simple 
or branched polypary. 

mo-nop’-tér-al, a. &s, [Monopreron.] 

A, As adj. : Shaped or formed like a monop- 
teron. 


B, As subst. : A monopteron. 


boil, b6} ; port, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this ; 
-cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


monopolitan—monothecal 


m0-n6ép'-tér-dn, md-ndp'-tér-ds, s. (Gr. 
Movorrepos (monopteros), from povos (monos) = 
Single, and wrepdy (pteron) = a wing, a row.] 
Arch.: A species of temple without walls, 
and composed of columns arranged in a circle, 
and supporting a cupola, or a conical roof, 
Called also a Monepteral. 


m6n-dp-tér-iis, s. [Monopreron.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of physostomous fishes, 
family Symbranchide (q.v.). | Monopterus 
javanicus is extremely common in the Hast 
Indian Archipelago, “It is upwards of three 
feet long. 


*md-nd ‘tote, s. [Gr. povdrrwros (monop- 
pp = having but one case: pdvos (monos) = 
Single, and mrwors (ptdsis) = a falling, a case.) 

Gram. : A noun which has but one oblique 
case-ending, 


mon-op-tyg’-ma, s. [Pref. mono-, and Gr. 
mrvyua Yate e folded, a fold; 
mrvcow (ptussd) = to fold, to double up.] 
Zool. : 4 genus of holostomatous prosobran- 
chiate gasteropods, family Pyramidellide 
(q.v.). _ The shells are beautiful and delicate. 
The animal has short tentacles, with the eyes 
at their inner bases, rudimentary tongue, and 
Sen narrow foot. Twelve species are 
own. 


tmoén-d-py-ré'-noiis, a. [Pref. mono- ; Gr. 
mupyy (purén) = a stone or kernel, and Eng. 
suff. -ous.] 


Bot.: Having but a single stone or kernel. 


mon-or-gan’-ic, a. (Pref. mon-, and Eng. 
organic (av) Belonging to or affecting one 
organ or set of organs. 


*m6n’-0-4) e, 8. [Gr. povdppvO@u0s (mo- 
norrhuthmos); from jdves (monos) = alone, 
single, and pv@u0s (rhuthmos) = rhythm.) A 
composition or verse, in which the lines 
end in the same rhyme, 


mon-or-mi-a, s. [Pref. mon-, and Gr. dpyid 
(ormia) = a fishing-line.] 

Bot.: A genus of Nostochacee (Confervoid 
Algez) founded by Berkeley. One is British, 
Monormia intricata, which occurs in ditches, 
in reddish-brown gelatinous masses, about the 
size of a walnut. 


m6n-6-sép-al-oiis, a. [Pref. mono-, and 
Eng. sepalous (q.v.). ] 
Bot.; Having one sepal, t.e., the sepals 


united into a single piece ; gamosepalous. 


mo-no- sis, s. [Gr. udvwors (monésis) = soli- 
tariness, singleness.] 
Bot. : The isolation of one organ from the 
rest. 


mo6n-6-s0'-ma-ta, m06n-0-s0-ma’-ti-a 

(ti as shi), s. pl. [Pref. mono-, and Gr. cwua 
(sdma), genit. odpuaros (s6matos) = the body.) 

Zool.: An order of Rhizopoda, established 

by Siebold, comprising those which consist of 

only a single animal, They are naked or en- 

closed in a capsule, with one opening for the 


extrusion of the motor filaments. Families, 
Proteide and Arcellide. (Dallas.) 
mén’-d-spé . {[Pref. mono-, and Gr. 


orépua (sperma)= seed.) 
Bot.: A plant haying one seed, 


see S Svar Os, a, [Eng. monosperm ; 
-0USs, 
Bot. : Having but oue seed, 


mon-é-sphér -i-cal, a. [Pref. mono-, and 
Eng. spherical (q.v.).| Consisting of or having 
a single sphere. 


+ mé-nds'-ta-choiis, a. [Pref. mono-, and 
Gr. oraxvs (stachus) = an ear of corn.) 


Bot. ; Having a single spike. 


mon-6-sté’-ar-in, s. (Pref. mono-, and Eng. 
stearin (q.V.). 
Chem. : (CgH5yY’"(OH2XC Oo). Prepared 
by aie 4 a Becta Gf stasis acid and 
lycerin to 200° in a sealed tube for forty 
ours. It crystallizes in small white needles, 
which melt at 61° and resolidify at 60°. 


moén-d-stich, s. [Gr. povdartxos (monos- 
tichos) = consisting of only one verse: pdvos 
(monos) =single, and oréxos (stichos)=a verse.] 
A poem consisting of but a single verse. 
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m6-nds'-td-ma, s. pl. (Pref. mono-, and Gr. 
aroma. (stoma) = the mouth.]} 
Zool.: A sub-order of Hydrozoa or Hydro- 
medusé, order Discophora or Acalephe. 


+tm6n-6-stréph-ic, a. (Gr. povdarpodos 
(monostrophos) = consisting of a single strain : 
Hovos (monos) = alone, single, and orpody 
(strophé) = a turning, astrophe.] Having only 
one strophe; written in one unvaried mea- 
sure; not varying in measure. 

“The dith b mono 
strophic.”—Donaldson: Theatre aj the Greeks ps Bir 
mon’-é-style, a. [Gr. wdvos (monos) = alone, 
single, and orvAos (stulos) = a pillar, a style.) 

Architectwre : 

1. A term applied to the pillars of medizval 
architecture when they consist of a single 
shaft, in distinction to Polystyle. 

2, Applied to a building which is of the 
same style of architecture threughout. 


mon-6-syl-lab-ic, m6n-d-syl-lab’-ic- 
al, a. (Pref. mono-, and Eng. syllabic, sylla- 
bical.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Consisting of a single syllable: aa, a 
monosyllabic word. 

2. Consisting of monosyllables: as, mono- 
syllabic verse, 

II. Philol.: Applied to those languages in 
which each word is a simple, uninflected root, 
Such are the Chinese, Siamese, Burmese, 
Thibetan, &c, 

“If we met with monosyllabic tongues in different 

lt of the earth, we should have no right to infer 
heir connection."— Whitney. Life € Growth of Lan- 
guage, ch, xii. 

monosyllabic-echo, s. 

Acoustics: An echo of which only the last 
syllable can be heard. It arises when one 
stands 112°5 feet from the reflector. 


+ m6n-6-s¥l-la-bigm, s. [Eng. monosylla- 
(le); -ism.] A predominance of monosyllables 
**Recent doubts on MMonosyllabism in Philolological 
Classification, by Hyde Clarke.”"—Brit. Assoc. Rep. 
(1880), p. 621. ‘ 
mon’-6-syl-la-ble, s. & a. [Fr. monosyllabe, 
from Lat. monosyllabos, from Gr. povoovAAaBos 
(monosullabos) = of one syllable : zdvos (monos) 
=alone, single, and cvAAaB7 (sullabé)=a syl- 
lable (q.v-). ] 
A, As subst.: A word of only one syllable. 


“In monosyllabdles his thunders roll.” 
Churchill ; Rosciad, 


B. As adj. ; Consisting of only one syllable; 
monosyllabic. (Cowper: Works, xv. 320.) 


mo6n’-d-syl-la-bled (bled as beld), a. 
{Eng. monosyllabl(e); -ed.] Reduced to a 
monosyllable. 

“ Nine taylors, if rightly spell’d, 
Into one man are monosyllabled.” 
m6n-6-sym-mé6ét’-ri-cal, a. [Pref. mono-, 
and Eng. symmetrical.) 
Bot.: A term used of flowers which can be 
divided into two exactly equal parts. 
m6n-6-tés'-sa-ron, 3. [Gr. udvos (monos) = 
alone, single, and réocapes (tessares) = four.) 
Aharmony of the four gospels ; a single narra- 
tive compiled from a collection of the four 
gospels. 

m6n-6-thal-a-man, s. [Monormatamia.] 

One of the Monothalamia (q.v.). 


mdn-6-tha-la'-mi-a, s. pl. ([Pref. mono-, 
and Gr. @déAanos (thalamos) = an inner room 
or chamber.) 
Zool. : A division or sub-order of Foramini« 
fera, embracing those which have only a single 


Cleveland, 


chamber. The animals consist of sarcode, 
with a calcareous integument. The division 
in an unnatural one, for the Polythalamia, 


from which the Monothalamia are discrimin- 
ated, are monothalamous in the early stage of 
their existence. 


m6n-6-thal’-a-moiis, «. [Monormaama.] 
Zool. : Possessing only a single chamber ; uni- 
locular. Used of the chambered shells of the 
Foraminifera and the gasteropodous mollusca, 


mon-0-thal’-mic, a. [MonTHaramia.] 
Bot. (Of fruits): Formed from one pistil. 


mon-0-thé’-cal, a. [Pref. mono-; Gr. Aix 
(theké) = a box, a chest, and Eng. suff. -al.) 


Bot. ; Having only one theca or loculament. 


sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f£ 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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m6n’-6-thé-ism, s. [Pref. pdvos (monos) = 
alone, single, and Eng. theism (q.v.); Fr. mono- 
théisme.] The doctrine or belief of the exist- 
ence of only one God. [HENOTHEISM.] 


“[The Jews] have continued firm in their abhor- 
rence of idolatry, and in their adherence to pure mono- 
theism under every persecution.”—Cogan: Jewish Dis- 
pensation, ch, ii., § 7. 


gadn-0-thé-ist, s. [Pref. mono-, and Eng. 
theist (q.v.); F'r. monothéiste.] A supporter or 
advocate of monotheism (q.v.). 


“he general propensity to the worship of idols 
was totally subdued ; and they became monotheists in 
the strictest sense of the term.’—Cogan : Jewish Dis- 
pensation, ch, ii, § 7. 


mon’-6-thé-is-tic, a. [Pref. mono-; Eng. 
theistic (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to mono- 
theism (q:v.). 

“ Not only did Abraham introduce the Aryan mono- 
theistic conception of Jehovah, but in after ages fresh 
accessious were constantly received from the original 
Chaldee source.”"—Srit, Quarterly Review, 1873, p. 354. 


STo-noth’-el-ism, s. [Monoretitism.] 


Mo-noth-el-ite, s. [Gr. pédvos (monos) = 
alone, single, and O€Anows (thelésis) = will.] 
A ee of the doctrine of Monothelitism 
(q.v.). 


m0-noth-6-lit’'-ic, a. [Eng. monothelit(e) ; 
-ic.) Of or pertaining to the Monothelites or 
Monothelitism. 


M0-noth’-é-lit-ism, s. [Eng. monothelit(e) ; 
-ism.| 

Church Hist.: The doctrine of the Mono- 
thelites, that Christ had bit one will in His 
two natures, 

@ The Greek emperor Heraclius, having 
consulted Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
a Syrian, descended from Monophysite parents, 
as to how that sect could be reconciled to the 
Church, the prelate gave it as his opinion 
that it might be held, without prejudice to 
the truth or to the authority of the Council of 
Chalcedon, which had condemned the Mono- 
physites, that, after the union of the two 
natures in Christ, there was but one will and 
one operation of will. In 630 Heraclius issued 
an edict, requiring the acceptance of this 
tenet, and fora while he seemed successful ; 
but in 633 Sophronius, a monk of Palestine, 
opposed Monothelitism at the Council of 
Alexandria, and the following year, being 
made Patriarch of Jerusalem, he assembled a 
council and condemned it. Sergius of Con- 
stantinople still maintained his old opinion, 
and in 639 drew up, in the name of the em- 
peror, an Kcthesis, or formula of faith. The 
Same year Pope John IV., ina council held at 
Rome, rejected the Ecthesis and condemned 
the Monothelites. They were again con- 
demned in the sixth Gicumenical Council 
Constantinople), 680-681. The Maronites of 

banon embraced Monothelitism, but were 
reconciled to the Church in 1182. 


mo-ndt-d-ma, s. [Pref. mono-, and Gr. rou7 
(tomé) = a cutting.] 

Entom.; A genus of Lathridiide, having 
the knob of the antenne (the tenth joint) 
solid, being of one piece: the body is long. 
Eleven are British. 


md-ndt'-d-moiis, a. [Gr. pdvos (monos) = 
alone, single, and rouy (tomé)=a cutting ; 
Ténvw (temnd) = to cut.) 
Min.: Having a cleavage distinct only in a 
single direction. 


mon’-d-tone, s. [Fr.] [Monoroxy.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : Monotony ; sameness of style 
in writing or speaking. 
II, Technically : 
1, Music: A single note or key ; the reciting 
of words on a single note without inflections, 


** A kind of chaunt that frequently varies very little 
from a monotone.’—Mason: Church Musick, p. 95. 


2. Lhet, : A sameness of sound; the utter- 
‘ance of words in one unvaried key, without 
inflection or cadence, 


mOon'-0-tone, v.t. or i. [Monorons, s.] 


Music: To recite words on a single note 
without inflections, 


*mon-0-ton'-ic, *mon-d-tdn’-ie-al, a. 
[Eng. monoton(e); -ic ; -ical.] Monotonous. 
*m6-ndt’-d-nist, s. [Eng. monoton(e); -ist.] 

One who keeps harping upon one subject. 


SOT ruin such a virtue, sayest thou! Eternal 
monotonist !"—Richardson : Clarissa, iv. 136, 


monotheism—monseigneur 


m6-n6t/-6-noiis, a. [Gr. movdrovos (mono- 
tonos) = consisting of a single sound: povos 
(monos) =alone, single, and révos (tonos) =a 
tone ; Fr. monotone; Ital. & Sp. monotono.] 

1, Characterized by or full of monotony or 
sameness of sound; continued in the same 
note without inflection or cadence. 

“ Asa voice that chants alone... 
In monotonous undertone.” 
Longfellow : Golden Legend. 

2. Tiresome, wearying ; destitute of change 
or variety: as, a monotonous occupation, a 
monotonous life. 


m0-n6t'-d-nots-ly, adv. [Eng. monotonous ; 
-ly.] Ina monotonous manner or tone ; with- 
out change or variety. 


+m06-not’-d6-notis-néss, s. [Eng. monoto- 
nous; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
monotonous ; monotony, sameness. 


mo-not’-6-ny, s. [Gr. wovorovia (monotonia) 
= sameness of sound : provos (monos) = alone, 
single, tévos (tonos) =a tone; Fr. monotonie ; 
Ital., & Sp. monotonia.] 

1, The quality or state of being monotonous ; 

uniformity of sound. 

“Our earliest age were fond of multiplying the 
same final sound to the most tedious monotony.”— 
Warton: Hist. Eng. Poetry, i. 21. 

2. Unchanging and unvarying sameness ; 

want of variety ; irksomeness. 


“ Monotony is the great fault into which writers are 
apt to fall, who are fond of harmonious arrangement.” 
—Blair : Lectures, vol. i., lect. 13. 


mon-0-trém’-a-ta, s. pl. [Pref. mono-, and 
Gr. zpnua (tréma) =a hole, from tetpatvw 
(letraino) = to bore through, to pierce.) 


Zool.: An order or sub-class of mammals 
called by Prof. Huxley Prototheria (q.v.). 
They have only one aperture for the urinary, 
genital, and intestinal canals. The nictitating 
membrane, or third eyelid, is well developed 
as are the mammary glands; there are no 
nipples. Teeth, if present, consisting of four 
horny plates. There is an outer clavicular 
bone, and the coracoid bones are extended to 
the anterior end of the sternum. In various 
respects they approach birds. They to a 
certain extent connect mammals with reptiles. 
Darwin believes that the earliest mammals in 
some respects resembled Monotremata. It 
contains two genera, Ornithorhynehus (Duck- 
mole), and Echidna (Porcupine Ant-eater) 
both Australian forms. On Tuesday, Sept. 2, 
1884, a telegram was received from Sydney, 
from Prof. Liversidge, by the British Associa- 
tion, then at Montreal, intimating that Mr. 
Caldwell, the Balfour student sent out to 
Australia, had discovered the Monotremes to 
be oviparous. The development of these eggs 
bore a close resemblance to that of tue 
Reptilia, proving, as Prof. Moseley said, that 
the Monotremes were more closely connected 
with the Sauropsida than with the Amphibia, 
(Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1884, p. 777.) 


m6n-6-trém’-a-toiis, a. [Mod. Lat. mono- 
tremat(a); Eng. adj. suff. -ows.} Of or per- 
taining to the Monotremata (q.v.). 


mon”-6-tréme, s. [Monorremata.] An in- 
dividual belonging to the Monotremata (q.v.). 


mon-6-trig’-lyph,_ s. 
Eng. triglyph (q.v.). ] 
Arch.; The interval observed between the 
columns of a Doric portico, where a space is 
left sufficient for the inserfion of one triglyph 
only between those immediately over two 
contiguous columus, 


[Pref. mono-, and 


m6-ndt’-ro-pa, s. 
Tpomos (tropos) =a turn. 
curved raceme.] 

Bot.: The Bird’s Nest; the typical genus 
of the order Monotropacee (q.v.). Flowers 
campanulate, the upper in four or five, the 
lower in four divisions; sepals and petals 
erect, coloured, membranous, saccate at the 
base ; stamens eight to ten; ovary four or 
five-celled, eight to ten furrowed capsule, 
loculicidally five-valved. Known species 
three or four. One, Monotropa Hypopitys, is 
commonly found in woods near the roots of 
firs and beech. Its powder 1s given in Ger- 
many to sheep affected with cough. 


mon-6-tré-pa’-cé-22, mbn-6-trd'-ps-m, 


s. pl. [Mod. Lai. monotrop(a), and Lat. fem, 
pl. adj. suff. -acee or -ew.] 


Bot.: Fir-rapes; an order of Hypogynous 


[Pref. mono-, and Gr, 
So named from the 


———w 


Exogens, alliance Hricales. It consists of 
parasites growing on the roots of firs or other 
trees. ‘Lhe stems are covered witli scales. 
instead of true leaves ; the flowers are in ter- 
minal spikes or racemes ; seyals four or five 5. 
petals four or five, saccate at the base or co- 
hering into a gamopetalous corolla ; stamens 
eight to ten, some lined with as many re- 
curved glands ; ovary round, four or five- 
furrowed, one-celled with five parietal pla- 
centz at the apex. Found iu Euro}e, Asia, 
and North America. Known gewewa, six ;, 
species, ten. (Lindley.) 


moa > ies a. &s. [Pref. mono-, and Eng 
type (q.v-). 
A. As adj.: Consisting of a single type or 
representative. 
B. As subst. : The sole or only type ; espec., 
a sole species which constitutes a genus, 
family, &e. 


mon-6-typ-ic, a. [Eng. monotyp(e); -ic.}: 
The sanie as MONOTYPE, A. (q.V.)- 


md-ndv’-a-lent, s. [Pref. mono-, and Lat. 
valens (genit. valentis), pa. par. of vuleo = to- 
have strength or power.] (See the comipound.)p 


monovalent-element, s. 

Chem.: Monad. Univalent element. A 
term applied to those elements whose atom- 
fixing power is equal to that of one atom of 
hydrogen. 


*m0-n6ox-¥-lon (pl. md=n0ox'-y-la), s. 
[Gr. povdgvaos (monoxulos)= made from a 
single piece of wood : uovos (monos) = alone, 
single, and évAov (culon) = wood.] <A boat or 
canoe made of a single piece of timber. 


“The rude British monoxyla, shaped and hollowed 
out by stone axes, with the help of fire,"— Wilson: 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, ch. ii, 


*m6-nox-¥-lotis, a. [Monoxyton.] Formed 
of a single piece of timber. 


“The hollowing of the monoxylous canoe." — Wilson : 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, ch. vi. 


mon’-rad-ite, s. [Named after Dr. Monrad; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An altered form of Pyroxene (q.v.). 
Occurs granular, massive. Hardness, 6; sp. 
gr. 3°267 ; colour, yellowish ; lustre, vitreous. 
Formula, (MgO, FeO)SiOg + 4HO. Found at. 
Bergen, Norway. 


Mon-roe’, s. [For etym. and def. see com- 
pound.] 


Monroe-doctrine, s. 

Hist.: A term applied to the declarations 
made by the United States during the second 
presidency of James Monroe (1821-1825). The 
first had John Quincy Adams for its author ;, 
it assumed that every spot of the Old World 
was covered by the flag of some civilized. 
power, and so would be free from American. 
encroachment, and asserted 


“That the American continents, by the free and. 
independent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as: 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
power,” 

The second declaration related to the appre- 
hended eg a of the Holy Alliance (q.v.) to: 
subjugate the Spanish American States which 
had revolted. In his annual Message of 1823 
President Monroe declared that the United 
States would consider any 


“attempt of the Allied Powers to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety.” 


mO6n’-r6-lite, s. [From Monroe, New York,. 
and Gr. Ai@os (lithos) = a stone.] 

Min,: A radiated columnar variety of Fibro- 
lite included by Dana in his second variety of 
that species. Its sp. gr., 3°075, is somewhat. 
lower than that of other members of the saine 
mineral, 


mong, s. [Lat.] A mountain. 


*Mons Meenalus, s. 

Astron.: A northern constellation intro- 
duced by Hevelius. None of the stars are 
large. It is not now retained. 


mons veneris, s. 


Anat.: The integument in the fore-part of 
the female pubic symphysis. 


monseigneur (asmon-sén'-yer) (pl.mes- 
seigneurs) (mé-sén'-yer), s._ [Fr. = my 
lord : mon = my, and seignewr, lord.] A title 
of honour given to princes, bishops, and other- 
high dignitaries ; spec., the title of the Dauphin. 


fate. fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n ; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », © =€; ey=a; qu=kw. 


Mon-sieur (as m-sieu), pl. Messieurs 
{as Més-s.uy), s. [br 

* 1, The title given to the eldest brother of 
the king of France. 

2. The ordinary title of address or courtesy 
in France, corresponding to the English Mr. 
or Sir. It is abbreviated in writing to M. or 
Mons., and in the plural to MM. or Messrs. 

3. A term applied in contempt by English- 
men to Frenchmen. 


‘‘A Frenchman his companion: 
An eminent monsieur, that, it seems, much loves 
A Gallian girl.” shakesp. > Cymbetine, 1. 7. 


mo6n-s0’-ni-a, s. [Named after Lady Ann 
Monson, who assisted Lee in his Thtroduaiton 
to Botany.) 

Bot.: A genus of Cape Geraniacess, having 
five equal se; als, five eel petals, and fifteen 
stamens in five bunlles or in a single one. 
The stem of Monsonia spinosa burns like a 
torch, and emits an agreeable odour. 


mon-so6n’, * mon-son, * mon-zoon, s. 

{ital. monsone, from Malay miusim =a season, 
@ monsoon, from Arab. mawsim =a time, a 
season ; Fr. monson, mongon, mousson; Port. 
monsao ; Sp. monzon.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 1, 2. 

2. A breed of race-horses, descended from a 
horse so named. 


IL. Meteorology: 

1. (Pl): A modification of the trade 
winds, operative from the Tropie of Cancer 
to Lat. 7° S., and from the coast of Africa 
through the Indian Ocean and the Bay 
of Bengal to Japan and the Western Pacific. 
There are two monsoons, the South-western 
and the North-eastern. The latter prevuils 
from October to April, and the former from 
April to October. The bursting of the mon- 
goou commences the rainy season in India, the 
south-we: \ern. bringing that of Bombay and 
Central India, and the north-eastern that of 
Madras and other ee of the east coast. 
ences ab ew. @ mousoons are caused 

y the unequal heating of the land and water 
and of the several land masses themselves in 
the regions which they atfect. Independently 
of their great use in bringing rain to countries 
which otuerwise would degenerate into deserts, 
they are useful for navigation. As in the case 
of the trade winds, navigators can so plan 
their voyages as to take advantage of the 
monsoons, though powerful steamships can 
now achieve the feat of running in the teeth 
of the monsoon, but not without some dis- 
comfort to those on board. 

2. Any similar wind blowing half the year 
in one direction and half in the other. 


amon’-stér, *mon-stre, s. & a, [Fr. monstre, 
from Lat. monstrum =a divine omen, a mon- 
ster, from moneo = to warn, to admonish ; Sp. 
-monstro, monstruo ; Port, mostre ; Ital, mostro.) 
| A, As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 


1. Anything extraordinary or out of the | 


common order of nature ; a prodigy, a marvel, 
@ portent; a creature marvellous to see on 
account of size, form, or shape. 


ag Ons. Scamander roll thee at the deep, fed 
bi wave some wat ry monster A 
iD Se iho 


2. Anything horrible from deformity, ugli- 
ness, wickedness, cruelty, or the commission 
of extraordinary or horrible crimes; a vile 
«creature. ‘ 

bos wond vi at monsters 

of etdteae Sieteas pi ifm Bo ch. Lxxix. 

8, A fanciful or chimerical creat com- 

anded in various ways of human and bestial 
en such as the wyvern, the cockatrice, the 
‘mermaid, &c. Many of these creatures are 
borne on coats of arms, 

Il. Physiol. : A being presenting some char- 
acteristics rarely met with in the species to 
which it belongs; a being having some mon- 
strosity (q.v.). (Used both of animals and 
plants.) 

B. As adj.: Of enormous or extraordinary 
size or numbers. 

“The monster club within the cave I spied.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey ix. 380. 
* monster, v.t. [Monsrer, s.] To make mon- 
strous ; to put out of the common or ordinary 
course of nature or things. 
offence 


“Her 
Must be of such unnatural d 


That monster's it,” + Lear, 1 


Monsieur—Montanism 


mon-stér-a,s {Name unexplained (Paxton). } 

Bot. : A genus of Orontiacem, tribe Calle. It 

consists of climbing plants trom the warmer 

of America. Monstera Adansonii or 

‘acontium pertuswm is a caustic. The Indians 

of Demarara use the fresh leaves of M. pertusa 
as rubefacients and vesicatories in dropsy. 


*mon’-stér-ér, s. (Ung. monster; -er.] An 
exaggerator, 


*mon-stér-ful, * mon-stre-full, a. (Eng. 
monster ; full.) Wonderful, extraordinary, 


* These monst 
Because thou ahuldist eat of thom abesehid be.” 
Chaucer (J): Marchantes Second Tale. 
mon’-strance, s. [Low Lat. monstrantia, 
from monsiro = to show; O. Fr. monstrance = 
demonstration ; O. Sp. & Ital. monstranza,) 
Roman Ritual : A vessel in which the Host 
is exposed to the adoration of the people 
during the Forty Hours’ Adoration, or in 
which it is enclosed for Benediction. Prior 
to the institution of the feast of Corpus 
Christi (A.D. 1264), the Host was exposed for 
adoration in a pyx (q.v.). The chief part of 
the monstrance is formed by two dises of 
crystal, set vertically, between which the 
Host is placed. These discs are surrounded 
by rays of metal, emblematic of glory, and 
the whole is mounted on a stand. 


*mon-stra’-tion, s. [Lat. monstratio, from 
monstratus, pa, par, of monstro = to show.] A 
demonstration, a showing, a proof. 


“Geuing thereby as a certaine monstracion, 
ft the author of his death."—@rajfton : Pastore 


*m6n-stra'-tor, s. [Lat.) A demonstrator; 
an exhibitor, 


*mon-stre, s. [MonsTEr, s.] 


*mdén-stri-cide, s. [Lat. monstrum=amon- 
ster, and (in comp, cido)= to kill.) The 
slaughter of a monster. 


“He would have committed not unjustifiable mon- 
stricide.”—Thackeray . Virginians, ch. xxv. 


* m6n-strif’-ér-oiis, a. [Lat. monstrum = 
a monster, fero=to bear, to produce, and 
Eng. adj. sulf. -ows.] Bearing or producing 
monsters. 


“This monstriferousa empire of women.”"—Knoz: 
First Blast. 


mon-stros -i-ty, * mon-stré¢’-I-ty, s. 
(MonxsTRuosiry. } 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The quality or state of being monstrous 
or out of the ordinary or common course of 
nature. 

“We desire no 
should be accounted new, that so they may be esteemed 
monstrous. They omit of monstrosity as they fall 
from their rarity; for men count it venial to erre 
with their foretathers, and foolishly conceive they 
divide a sin in its society.”—Browne ; Vulgar Errours, 
bk. vil, ch. xix. 

2. That which is monstrous; a monster; a 

monstrous of unnatural production. 

“ We shall tolerate flying horses, black swans, bydras, 
Stem parition oy ese postion! fetusien:’--raenes Tuigar 
Errours, dk. V., Dae 3 é 

IL. Animal & Veget. Physiol. : A character 
appearing in an individual animal or plant, 
which is very rare in the species to which it 
belongs. It is abnormal in the sense of being 
exceptional, but not in the sense of being 
hare as &@ mere sport of nature indepen- 


ent of law. ‘‘By a monstrosity,” says Mr. 
Darwin, “I presume is meant some con- 
siderable deviation of structure, generally 


injurious or not useful to the species,” (Orig. 
of Spec. (ed. 6th), p. 88.) They arise in man, 
in the inferior animals, and in plants. Idiocy, 
hermaphroditism, albinoism, the possession 
of an unusual number of fingers or toes, more 
teats than two, two heads, or no head at all, 
physical union by flesh, cartilage, or bone to 
any other individual, &c., are cases of human 
monstrosity. Monstrosities which graduate 
into slight variations are so similar in man 
and the lower animals, that the same classiti- 
cations and the same terms, as has been shown 
by Isidore Geoftroy St. Hilaire, can be used 
for both. (Darwin: Descent of Man, p. 80.) 
Among some of the many monstrosities of 
the lower animals may be mentioned that 
discoidal shells occasionally become spiral, 
and fossil periwinkles from the Norwich Crag 
are often distorted. (S, P. Woodward: Moil- 
lusca (ed. 1875), p. 87.) All cases of mon- 
‘strosity are to be accounted for by law. In 
most cases they are caused by arrest of de- 


of such enormities; sins | 
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velopment, in some by reversion to the char- 
acter of a remote ancestor, in others by 
hypertrophy of a particular part. 


mon’-stroiis, * mén’- otis, a. & adv, 

(O. Fr. monstriieuc, from Lat. monstruosus, 
monstrosus, trom monstrum = a monster (q.V.) ; 
Sp. & Port. monstruoso; Ital. mostroso, mos 
trwoso.) 

A. As adjective: 

_1. Unnatural in form or appearance ; devia 
ting from the natural order of things. 


“We sometimes read and hear of monstrous births.” 
—South, Sermons, vol. 1i., ser, 6. 


2. Enormous, huge, extraordinary. 


“The sheriff with a inost monstrous watch is at the 
door." —Shukesp. . 1 Henry 1V., te & 


3. Shocking, horrible, hateful. 
“Give your monstrous PlLy. all its force.” 
Jowper. Throcinium, 238, 
4, Out of reason ; horrible, extravagant. 
“ 
cde anaes ete mrtrous ous Seg We Wel 
* 5. Containing or full of monsters, 


“Where thou perhaps under the whelming ti 
Visit'st the bottoi of the monstrous Cah y 


Milton: Lycidas, 158. 
*B. As adv, ; Enormously, extraordinarily, 
exceedingly. 
“Skill infinite or monstrous desperate.” 
Shakesp. ; All's Well that Ends Well, i. 
mon’-stroiis-ly, adv. (Eng. monstrous; -ly.] 
1, In a monstrous manner; against the 
common order of nature ; unnaturally, 
2, Shockingly, unreasonably, enormously, 
extravagantly. 


“The value of that grant was so monstrously exage 
gerated."—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 


mon’ -stroiis-néss, * mén’-strii -oiis- 
nhesse, s. [|Eng. monstrous ; -ness.| The qua- 
lity or state of being monstrous ; monstrosity. 
“ Whose monstyousness doth so perplex, 
Of reason and deprives me,” 
Drayton; Muses Elysium, Nymph. 4 
* mén-stri-os/-i-ty, s. (Eng. monstruous 
-ity.) Monstrosity. 
“This is the monstruosity in love, lady, that the will 
is intinite, and the execution confin'd.”"—Skakesp = 
Troilus & Cressida, iii. 2. 


* modn-stri-oils, a. [Moysrrovs.] 
*mon'-stri-ots-néss, s. [MonsTrousNess.] 
mont, s. [Fr.= mountain.) (See compound.) 

mont-de-piété, s. 

Banking, &c.: One of the money-lending 
establishments founded in Italy in the fifteenth 
century, with the view of lending money to 
the poor at a smaller rate of interest than 
was exacted by ordinary pawnbrokers. The 


institution spread to France, Spain, and some 
other countries, ‘ 


| mon-ta-cw’-ta, s. [Named after Col. George 


Montagu, an early English malacologist.) 
Zool.; A genus of Conchiferous Molluscs, 
family Lucinidee. It has a thin minute shel! 
and a large broad-grooved foot. Recen' 
species three, from Britain, the United States, 
&c, Fossil two, from the Pliocene onward. 


montagnard (as mon-tan-yar’), s [Fr., 
from montagne = a mountain. ) 
1, Ord. Lang.: A mountaineer. 
2. Fr. Hist. : Aname given at various times 
to any member of the extreme democratic 
party in France. (Moonrarn, 4.] 


*mon’-taine, a. 
genit. montis = a mountain.) 
hilly. 

oY, single species restricted to elovated montane 
locxlities in Tasmania.”"—Gardeners’ Chronicle, No. 
407 (1881), p. 608, 


* mén-tan’‘-ic, a. (Lat. montanus, from mons, 
genit, montis = a mountain.) Of or per. 
taining to mountains; consisting of moun- 
tains, 


mon/-ta-nine, s. [Lat. montan(a), fem. sing. 
of mortanus ; Eng. sutl. -ine (Chem.).} 

Chem. : An alkaloid said by Van Mons to 

exist in China montana, the bark of Exostemma 
floribundum. (Watts: Dict. of Chem.) 


Mon'-tan-ism, s. [See def.] 

Church Hist. : The religious system of Mon- 
tanus, an inhabitant of a Phrygian village, 
called Pepuza, who, about 171 a.D., pros 
claimed himself the Paraclete or Comforter 
promised by Jesus [PaRac.ers], and professed 


(Lat. beta from mons, 
ountainous, 


Doll, D6} ; pout, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 


-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, Sc, = bel, dgle 
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- to utter prophecies. Amongst others he was 
supported by two ladies, Prisca, or Priscilla, 
and Maximilla, who also claimed the gift of pro- 
phecy. He multiplied fasts, forbade second 
Iarriages, did not permit churches to give 
absolution to those who had fallen into great 
sin, forbade all female ornaments, required 
virgins to be veiled, and would not sanction 
flight in persecution. He was ultimately 
expelled from the church. Tertullian, in the 
year 204, joined the Montanists, but did not 
forfeit the respect of the church catholic, as 
the Montanists held the fundamental doctrine 
of Christianity, and differed from others more 
in their rigid practice than in their faith. 
Jerome wrote against the Montanists, who 
continued till about the sixth century. 


Mon’-tan-ist, s. [Monranism.] 

Church Hist.: A follower of or believer in 
Montanus or his tenets. The Montanists 
were called also from the birthplace of their 
leader Cataphrygians. 


Mo6n-tan-ist-ic, Mon-tan-ist-ic-al, a. 
(Eng. montanist; -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
Montanus or Montanism. 


mon-ta‘-nite, s. [From Montana, U.S.A., 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A soft, earthy mineral found as an 
encrustation on tetradymite (q.v.). Lustre, 
dull to waxy; colour, yellowish to white. 
Compos.: telluric acid, 26°1; oxide of bis- 
muth, 68°6; water, 5°3 = 100, yielding the 
formula BiO3TeO3 + 2HO. Found at High- 
land, Montana. 


*m6n’-tan-ize, v.r. [Monranism.] To follow 
the teachings of Montanus. 


mon’-tant, mon-tan/-to, s. 
monter = to mount.] 
*1, Fencing: An upright cut or thrust. 

“ To see thee fight, to see thee foin, to see thee tra- 
verse, to see thee here, to see thee there; to see thee 
pass thy punto, thy stock, thy reverse, thy distance, thy 
montant.”—Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 3. 

2. Joinery: The intermediate vertical part 
of a piece of framing which is tenoned with 
the rails. 


m6n-té, s. [Sp. =the stock of cards which 
remains after each player has received his 
share; Lat. mons (genit. montis) =a moun- 
tain.] -A gambling game played with cards 
or dice. 


monte-bank, s. A gambling-house where 
monte is played. 


mon-té-bra’-site, s. [From Montebras, 
France, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min.: A name given to a mineral, which, 
on analysis, appeared to have a distinct com- 
position, but subsequent investigation has 
eS that it is identical with amblygonite 
q.V.)- 


m6n-té-fi-as’-co, s. [See def.] A rich wine 
made at Montefiascone, in Italy. 


*Mon-teith’, * Mon-téth’, s. [After the 
inventor.) A vessel for cooling or washing 
Wine-glasses. (Nares.) 

“ New things produce new words, and thus Mont 
by one vessel saved his name from death.” 
King: Art of Cookery. 
monte-jus, s. [Fr.] A force-pump by which 
the juice from the cane-mill is raised to the 
clarifiers on the storey above. 


mo6n’-tém, s. (See def.] A custom which 
prevailed amongst the scholars of Eton 
College up to 1847, and which consisted in 
their going in procession on Whit-Tuesday 
of every third year to a mound (Lat. ad 
montem), near the Bath Road, and exacting a 
gratuity from all present or passing by. The 
amount collected was given 
to the captain or senior 
scholar, and was intended N 
to help to defray the ex- 
penses of his residence at \ 
the University. ‘ 


Mon-té-piil-cia’-no (ci 
as Gh), s. [See def.] A 
celebrated wine made 
from grapes grown 
near Montepulciano, 
in Tuscany. 


mo6n-té-ro, s. [Sp. 
montera, from montero = a huntsman, from 
monte =a mountain.|] A kind of cap, properly 


{Fr., from 


MONTERO. 


Montanist—montiporide 


a huntsman’s cap, having a spherical crown, 
and a flap which could be drawn down over 
the ears. 
“His hat was like a helmet, or Spanish montere,”— 
Bacon. 


*m6n-téth’, s [MonrTeITH.] 


mon-té-zii’-ma, s. [Named by Mocino and 
Sesse, two Mexican botanists, after Monte- 
zuma, a sovereign of Mexico.] 


Bot.: A genus of Sterculiaces, tribe Bom- 
bacace. Montezwma speciosissima is a large 
ornamental tree, with red flowers, growing in 
Mexico. 


modnt-gol-fi-ér (or fier as fya), s. [See 
def.] A balloon filled with atmospheric air 
heated, so called from the name of the in- 
ventors, the brothers Mongolfier, of Annonay, 
where the first experiment was made in June, 
1783. 


Montgolfier’s-ram, s. An hydraulic 
ram, by which the fall of a column of water 
is caused to raise a portion of itself to a height 
greater than that of its source. 


month, * moneth, s. [A.8. ménath, méndh, 
from ména =the moon; Ger. monat; O. H. 
Ger. mdno; Dut maand; Sw. manad ; Dan. 
maaned; Goth. menoths, from mona = the 
moon; Fr. mois; Prov. mes; Ital. mese; Lat. 
mensis ; Gr. jv (mén), from pyvn (méené)= the 
moon ; Lith. menesis ; Pers. mith ; Sanse. mds, 
médsas, from méd = to measure.] 


1, Astronomy: 


(1) Properly the time in which the moon 
makes one complete revolution round the 
earth, or appears to return to precisely the 
same point in the heavens from which it 
started. This may be from change to change, 
from full moon to full moon, or in an indefi- 
nite number of other ways. The time of the 
revolution now described is properly 29 days, 
12 hours, 44 minutes, and 3 seconds. Twelve 
periods, called lunar months, fall short of a 
year by about 11 days. Lunar months were 
used by the ancient Jews, as they still are by 
their modern successors and by the Muham- 
madans, 


(2) A solar month ; the period required for 
the passage of the sun through one of the signs 
of the zodiac. Twelve of these periods con- 
stitute a year. 


2. Calendar: Any one of the calendar 
months, called also usual, natural, civil, or 
political, though the first is by far the most 
common term. As an aid to memory with 
respect to the number of days in each month, 
the following rude rhymes have been eme 
ployed at least from a.D. 1606. 

“‘ Thirty days hath September, 
wie June, and November ; 
the rest have thirty-one, 
But February twenty-eight alone, 
Except in leap year once in four, 
When February has one day more.” 


3. Law: Formerly, the word month in a 
statute meant a lunar month, but by 18 Vict., 
c. 21 it was. made to signify calendar month, 
unless otherwise expressly designated. It 
does so also in ecclesiastical law, but by 
common law and equity it is 28 days. 


4. Comm.: A calendar month, except in 
contracts for stock in which it is lunar. 
(TWELVEMONTH. ] 


YJ (1) Anomalistic month : 


_ Astron., &c.: The time taken by the moon 
in passing from one perigee to the next, viz., 
27 days, 13 hours, 18 minutes, and 37°4 
seconds, 


(2) Nodical month : 


_ Astron., &c.: The time taken by the moon 
in revolving from one node to the same node 
again, viz., 27 days, 5 hours, 5 minutes, and 
86 seconds. 


(8) Sacred month : (See extract). 

“Among the other expedients that had been 
suggested in this convention [of Chartist Delegates 
held in London in August, 1838], was that of observing 
what. was called a sacred month, during which the 
working classes throughout the whole kingdom were 
to abstain from every kind of labour, in the hope of 
compelling the governing classes to concede the 
Charter.”"—Molesworth: Hist. Eng., ii. 281. 


(4) Sidereal month: 


Astron., &c.: The time taken by the moon 
in passing from one star to the same star 
again, viz., 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 11°5 
seconds, . 

(5) Synodical, 


or oper lunar th: 
{MonrtH, 1}. ae bert 


= Still ending, still renewing.” 


mon’-ti-a, s. 


mon-ti-céll’-ite (c as ¢h), s. 


* mon/-ti-cle, * mon/-ti-cule, s. 


*mon-tig-En-olis, a. 


m6n-tin’-i-a, s. 


m6n-tip’-or-a, s. 


(6) Tropical or periodic month : 

Astron., &¢.: The time taken by the moon 
in passing from any point of the ecliptic to 
the same point again, viz., 27 days, 7 hours, 
43 minutes, 4°7 seconds, 


*month’s-mind, 8. 

1, A commemoration of a person’s memory 
one month after his decease. 

“ At whiche tyme of burying and also the monethis- 

mynde.”—Fabyan: His Will. 

2. An earnest, longing desire; probably 
from the longing of a woman in pregnancy, 
usually commencing in the first month of 
gestation. 


“You have a month's-mind to them.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1.2 


*month’-ling, s. (Eng. month; suff. -ling.] 


That which is a month old; that which lasts 
for a month. 
** Yet hail to thee, 
Frail, feeble monthling !” 
Wordsworth: Address to my Infant Daughter. 


monthly, a., adv., & s. [Eng. month; -ly.} 


A. As adjective: 
1. Performed in a month; continuing fora 
month. 
“Her monthly round, 
Milton: P, L., iii. 728. 
2. Done or occurring every month, or once 
a month, 
B. As adverb: 
1, Once a month ; in every month. 
“The moon that monthly changes.” 
hakesp.: homeo & Juliet, ti. 2 
*2. Asif under the influence of the moon 
like a lunatic, 
C. As subst. : A magazine or other periodical 
published every month, 


“The ordin: ‘monthly ‘lis more and more drawing 
our popular writers of fiction to itself."—Daily Tele- 
graph, Oct. 3, 1882. 


monthly-nurse, s. A midwife. 


[Named after Joseph de Monti, 
professor of botany and natural history, at 
Bologna, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century.] 

Bot.: Blinks; a genus of Portulacacee. 
Flowers, cymose, white; corolla, of five irregu- 
lar petals, united at the base. Stamens, 
three ; stigmas, three, nearly sessile ; capsule, 
three-valved, three-celled. Montia fontana is 
the Water Blinks or Water Chickweed. It 
has small, opposite, spathulate leaves, and is 
found in mills, springs, and wet places. 


[Named after 
the Italian mineralogist, Monticelli ; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.: An orthorhombie mineral, isomor- 
phous with olivine (q.v.), Hardness, 5 to 5°53 
sp. gr. 3°03 to 3°25; lustre, vitreous ; colour- 
less, and various shades of gray; transparent 
to translucent ; fracture, conchoidal ; compos. : 
silica, 38°5; lime, 35°9; magnesia, 25°6 = 100, 
corresponding to the formula ( CaO +4 MgO), 
SiQg. Found in crystals, with granular calcite 
in the agglomerates of Monte Somma, Vesuvius. 
(iat. 
monticulus, dimin. of mons (genit. montis) = a 
mountain.] A little mount, a hillock. 


*mon-tic’-u-late, * mon-tic’-u-loiis, a. 


[Eng. monticule); -ate, -ous.] Having little 
projections or hills. 


(Lat. mons (genit. 
montis) = a mountain, and gigno, pa. t. genue 
= to beget.] Produced on a mountain. 


m6n-tin’-€-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. montin(ia), 


Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Onagraces, 


[Named after Lawrence 
Montin, a Spanish botanist.] 

_ Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Mon- 
tine (q.v.). Only one species is known, a 
dicecious Cape shrub. 


[Lat. mons (genit. montis) 
=a mountain, and porus = passage.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Monteporine (q.v.). 


mon-ti-por-i’-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. monti- 


por(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Zool. : A sub-family of Madrepores, family 


Poritide. They have a spongy tissue between 
the corallites, : 


ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 


o=6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


mont-li-vAl-ti-a, s. 
Montlivault. Ca 
Palewont.: A genus of fossil corals, famil 
Astrid, sub-family Astreine. The 4 
pidom is simple, of a sub-conical or pyriform 
figure, wrinkled below. Range from the Trias 
to the Tertiary. 


mént-mart’-rite, s. [From Montmartre, 
Paris, where found; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of Gypsum or Selenite (qv. » 
occurring mostly in arrowhead-shaped twin 
erystals, which contain some carbonate of lime. 
Found in the gypseous beds of the Paris Basin. 


mont-m6-rill-dn-ite, s.. [From Montmo- 
rillon, France, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A sovt, clay-like mineral. Lustre, 
feeble ; colour, white, grayish, rose-red, bluish, 
green; unctuous. Compos.: essentially a hy- 
drated silicate of alumina. 


*mon-toir’ (oi as wA), s. [Fr.] A horse- 
block ; a stone or step used to help in mount- 
ing a horse. 


m6n’-tdn, s. [Sp.] 
Min.: A heap of ore; a batch under pro- 


cess of amalgamation, varying in quantity in 
different mining districts, e . 


montre, s. [Fr.] 

Music: Mounted diapason. 
whose pipes form part of the case or are 
— away from the soundboard. One of 

@ foundation stops is generally used for this 
purpose. 


*mo6n’-tréss, s.  [Marross.] An under- 
gunner, or assistant to a gunner, engineer, or 
fire-mnaster ; a matross. 


*mo6n’-ture, s. [Fr. = a saddle-horse, 8 
mounting, from monter = to mount.) 
1, A saddle-horse. 


2. A setting, mounting frame, &-. 


mon-u-mént, *mon-i-ment, s. [Fr. 
monument, from Lat. monwmentum, from 
moneo = to remind, to admonish ; Ital. & Sp. 
monwmento. } 
1, Anything by which the memory of per- 
gons or things is preserved ; a memorial. 
“In vain their bones unburied lie, 
All earth mes their monument.” 
Byron; Elegiac Stanzas. 
2. Something built or erected in memory 
of some event, person, or action; especially a 
memorial erected over a grave. 
“ Let their fathers lie without a monument.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 2 
*3, A tomb, a grave, a family vault. 
“On your family’s old monument 
Hang mournful ogres and do all rites.” 
: Much Ado About Nothing, iv. 1 
4, An enduring evidence or example; a 
notable instance. 
“The monuments of human strength.” 
Cowper: Poetical Epistle. 


a hala de a. & s. [Eng. monwment; 
-al. 


‘rom @ proper name 


An organ stop 


A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to a monument or me- 
morial ; as, a monumental inscription. 

2. Serving as a monument or memorial. 

3. Of or pertaining to a tomb. 

“ By plate of monumental brass.” 
‘ordsworth ; White Doe of Rylstone, vil. 

4, Having the character or appearance of a 

monument. 


“ Shadows brown that Sylvan loves 
Of pine or monumental oak.” 
Milton: Jl Penseroso, 135. 


*B, As subst. : A monument. 
@ ne Sn 
i us! 
Lie with Sic: 0! peo gh “Ed 
min-u-mén-tal-ly, adv. 
mental ; -ly. 
1. By way of a monument or memorial, 
2. By means of monuments. 


“Thy memory | 
Shall monumentally be registered. 
Beaum., & Flet.; Knight of Malta, iv. 1. 


mon’-¥, a. [Many.] (Scotch.) 


mo6n-zo-nite, s. [From Mount Monzoni, in 
the Tyrol, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A light, grayish-green compact 
mineral, resembling hornstone. Hardness, 6; 
sp. gr. 3; translucent, in thin fragments ; 
fracture, splintery. Compos. : silica, 52°60 ; 


{Eng. monu- 


montlivaltia—moon 


alumina, 17°10; protoxide of iron, 9°0; mag- 
nesia, 2°10; lime, 9°65; soda, 6°60; potash, 
1°90; water, 1°50 = 100°45, 


mo6, v.i. [From thesound.] To make a noise 
like a cow; to low. 
“Hear the pretty sweet cows a-mooing.”—Mrs. Trol- 
lope : ‘Michael. pkey ch, xxiv. ~ 


m06, s. [Moo, v.] The noise ofa cow; a lowing. 


moo-cow, s. A child’s name for a cow, 
“The moo-cow low'd, and Grizzle neigh'd.” 
Combe: Dr. Syntax, I. 1. 16. 
moéd (1), *mode, * moods, s._ [A.8. méd = 
mind, feeling, heart; cogn. with Dut. moed = 
courage, heart, spirit; Icel. médhr = wrath, 
moodiness ; Dan. & Sw. mod = courage, met- 
tle ; Goth. mods = wrath; Ger. muth = cour- 
age.] 
* 1. Mind, temper, anger, wrath ; heat of 
temper. 
“ At the last aslaked was his mood.” 
Chaucer: CO, T., 1,762. 
2. Temper of mind ; state of mind as affected 
by any passion or feeling ; disposition, humour. 


“The mob was not in a mood to make nice distinc- 
tions."—dfacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. x. 


3. A morbid, moody state of mind, as a fit 
of bad temper or passion ; sullenness, morose- 
ness, &c. 


moods 
Of pain were keen as those of better men, 
Nay, keener.” Wordsworth > Excursion, bk. ii. 


mood (2), * mode, * moode, s. [Mopr.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A manner, a mode, a fashion. 

IL Technically : 

1. Gram, : The designation, by the form of 
the verb, of the manner of our conception of 
aneventor fact, whetheras certain, contingent, 
possible, desirable, &c. There are five moods 
in the English verb, the indicative, the im- 
perative, the potential, the subjunctive, and 
the infinitive. 

2. Logic: The form of an argument; the 
regular determination of propositions accord- 
ing to their Pega as universal or particular, 
or their quality, as affirmative or negative. 

“ A moode is a lawful placing of propositions, in 
their dewe qualitie or quantitie."—Wilson: The Arte 
of Logike, fo. 26. 

3. Music: [Move]. 

{ Mood of a categorical syllogism : 

Logic: The designation of its three proposi- 
tions in the order in which they stand accord- 
ing to their quantity and quality. 


* mooder, s. 


[MorHer.] 
mo6d’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. moody; -ly.) Ina 


moody manner ; sullenly, peevishly, sadly. 


mood-i-néss, s. (Eng. moody ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being moody ; sullenness, 
peevishness, moroseness. 


moé6’-dir, s. [Muprr.] 
mo6-di-_ri'-6h, s. [Turk.] The district under 


the jurisdiction of a moodir. 


* mo6d’-ish, a. [Eng. mood (1) ; -ish.] Sulky, 
moody. 
* mood’-ish-ly, adv. 
Sulkily, moodily. 
“To behave moodishly."—Richardson : Sir 0. Grandi- 
son, i. 166. 
mo6d-y, a. [A.8. méddig, from méd = mood.) 
1. Pertaining to one’s mood, whatever that 
may be. It at first did not imply that the 
moody person was sullen. 
2. Indulging in or subject to moods or 
humours. 
* 3, Suited to a particular mood ov humour. 


“Give me some music; music, moody food 
Of us that trade in love,” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ll. 5. 


4, Peevish, discontented, sullen; out of 
temper. 


“ As soon moved to be moody, and as soon moody to 
be moved."—Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, ili. 1. 


5, Melancholy, sad, solitary. 
“Cleave not so fondly to your moody cell.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. iv. 


= moody saad, a. Mad with anger or 
passion. (Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI, iv. 2.) 


mool-ah, moél'-lah, s. [Mottar.] 


moéls, mouls, s. [A form of mould (1), 8.] 
The earth, the soil, the grave. 


“That head let it rest, it is now in the moots.” 
Tannahill: Rab Roryson's Bonnet. 


(Eng. moodish; -ly.] 
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moon, * mone, * moone, s. [A.S. mind; 
cogn. with Dan. maane; Sw. mane; Dut. 


mun; O. H. Ger. mano; Ger. mond; Goth, 
mena; Gr. unrvy (méné).) [MontHu.] 

1. Astron. : The single satellite attendant on 
the earth. Its diameter is 2,160 miles, that of 
the earth (which is 7,918 miles) being nearly 
four times as great. Its superficial extent ia 
about a thirteenth part of the earth’s surface ; 
its bulk is J; that of the earth, but as the 
earth is relatively heavier, its weight is about 
eighty times that of the moon. As the moon 
revolves round the earth it manifests phases, 
After absence for a few nights it reappears as 
a delicate crescent of white light in the 
western sky after sunset. Night after night 
it moves farther to the east, the illuminated 
portion of its dise continually increasing till 
the moon becomes full and rises about sunset, 
When the light of the moon has again so di- 
minished that it is in its last quarter, it is seen 
high in the heavens in the morning. When it 
becomes full, the sun and the earth are so 
nearly in a straight line that the moon nar- 
rowly escapes being eclipsed; when new 
moon is again reached, the sun is nearly 
undergoing similar obscuration. [Ecuipse.] 
The moon shines only by the light of the sun 
reflected from its surface. To equal the bril- 
liance of the sun 600,000 full moons would be re- 
quired. The moon appears at all times nearly 
of the same size, showing that its orbit cannot 
be far from circular. Its average distance is 
240,000 miles, varying at times between 220,000 
and 260,000, but the ordinary fluctuations 
do not exceed 13,000 miles on either side of 
the mean value. The moon performs a com- 
plete revolution around the earth in 27 days, 
7 hrs., 43 min., and 11°461 sees. This is called 
its sidereal period. The lunar month is 
longer than the sidereal period by 2 days, 5 
hrs., 51°41 secs., because of the advance of 
the earth in the orbit between two successive 
conjunctions of the moon. As the moon re- 
volves on its own axis nearly in the same time 
as it completes its orbit round the earth, it 
presents to us at all times nearly the same 
side of its surface. No clouds appear on it; 
apparently there is no water to send them 
forth nor an atmosphere in which they may 
float. The whole surface is studded with 
volcanoes, apparently extinct. Their craters 
are broad, beyond anything existent on the 
earth, Tycho is 50 miles across, so is Aris- 
totle, Theophilus is 64, and Petavius 78. 
Some are 16,000 or 17,000 feet deep. From 
the absence of an atmosphere the moon must 
be uninhabitable by any life analogous to that 
with which we are acquainted. 

2. A satellite of any planet. 


“ Jupiter is attended by four moons or satellites." 
Brewster: More Worlds, ch. ii. 


+ 3. A month; the period of a revolution 
of the moon round the earth. 


“Thirteen moons saw sinoothly run 
The Nen’s barge-laden wave. 
Cowper; Bill of Mortality, 1787. 


4, Anything resembling the moon in shape ; 
a crescent ; specif., in fortification, a crescent 
shaped outwork ; a half moon. 

J (1) A blue-moon: An expression equiva- 
lent to the Greek kalends, never. 

* (2) Beyond the moon: Beyond reach ; ex- 
travagantly ; out of depth. 

(8) Moon in distance : 

Naut.: A phrase denoting that the angle 
between the moon and the sun, or a star, 
admits of measurement for lunar observation. 


moon-blasted, «. Blasted by the sup. 
posed influence of the moon, 


*moon-blind, a. Purblind, dim-sighted ; 
affected with moon-blink (q.v.). 


moon - blink, s. A temporary blinduass 
caused by sleeping in the moonlight in tropi 
cal countries. (Cf. Ps, exxi. 6.) 


* moon-calf, s. 
1, A deformed creature ; a monster. 


“How now, moon-calf? how does thine ague? “= 
Shakesp.. Tempest, ti. 2. 


2. A false conception ; a mass of flesh 
matter generated in the uterus. [MOLE (8), 8. 
3. A dolt, a blockhead, a stupid fellow. 


moon-culminating, a. 


Astron. ; Culminating at or near the same 
time as the moon, 


moon-dial, s. 
by the moon, 


A dial to show the time 


Eee ti co, St NOS rh ARRAN en EEE eee 
boil, béy ; pout, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 


-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion = 


zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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moon-eye, s. 

L Ord. Lang.; An eye affected, or supposed 
to be alfected, by the moon. 

Il, Technically: 

J, Farr: A disease in a horse’s eye, 

2, Ichthy.: Hyodon tergisus; ib is covered 
with silvery cycloid scales, but the head is 
naked. The stomach is crescent-shaped, 


moon-eyed, 4. 

1. Having eyes affected by the moon ; suf- 
fering from moon-eye. 

2. Moon-blind, purblind, dim-eyed. 

moon-face, s. An Oriental term for a 
beautiful woman. 

“Surveyed the moonSaces of his harem."—Thack- 
eray > The Newcomes, ch, liii, 

moon-fern, s. 

Bot.: The same as Moonwort (q.v.). 


moon-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: Ephippus gigas, a fish of the family 
Squamipennes. It has a great club-shaped 
enlargement of the first interspinal of the 
dorsal and anal fins, and a similar inflation of 
the crest of the cranium, 


moon-fiower, s. 

Bot. : (1) Chrysanthemum segeturs ; (2) Ipomea 
bona-nox, 

moon-knife, s. A crescent-shaped 
knife, employed by skinners. 

*moon-lilxe, a. Capricious, changeable, 


fickle. (Shakesp.: Love’s Labour's Lost, iv. 3.) 
moon-lit, a. Lit up or illuminated by 
the moon. 


*moon-madness, s. Lunacy. 


moon-man, s. A thief or highwayman, 
who follows his vocation chiefly by moon- 
light. (Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., i. 2.) 


moon-milk, s. [Lac tunz.] 
moon-month,s. Alunar month. [MontH.] 


moon-penny, s. 
Bot. : Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, 


moon-raker, s. 

1, Naut.: A sail sometimes carried above 
the sky-scraper ; a2 moon-sail. 

2. A silly fellow. 

{ The people of Wiltshire are called Moon- 
rakers, from a legend that a farmer’s wife once 
tried to rake the moon from a river, under the 
delusion that it was a cream cheese. (Brewer.) 
Another version is, that some countrymen, 
raking for kegs of smuggled spirits which had 
been sunk in a pond, on being questioned by 
a revenue-officer, told him they were trying to 
rake that great cheese (the reflection of the 
moon) out of the water, 


moon-raking, s. Wool-gathering. 


“My wits were gone moon-raking.”—Blackmore: 
Lorna Doone, ch. xvii. 


moon-sail, s, 


moon-seed, s. 
Bot.: The genus Menispermum (q.v.). 


moon-shaped, a. Crescent-shaped. 


moon-sheered, a. 

Naut. : An epithet applied to a ship, whose 
upper works rise very high fore and aft. 

moon-trefoil, s. 

Bot.: Medicago arborea, introduced into 
Britain in 1596. [Mepicaco.] 

moon-year, s. A lunar year. 


moon, v.t. & i. [Moov, s.] 
* A, Transitive: 
1. To adorn with a moon; to mark with 
erescents or moons. 
2. To expose to the rays of the moon, 


“The whole population will be in the streets. .« 
mooning themselves.”"—Aingsley : Life, ii. 175, 


B. Intrans.: To wander or loaf idly about 
as if moonstruck. 
“Spend their time i 
theits."—Black: Princess of Thar che nev. nt 
moon’-béam, s. [Eng. moon, and beam.) A 
beam of light reflected from and by the moon, 


“That night, upon the rocks and bay, 
The midnight moonbdeam slumbering lay.” 
tt: Marmion, 


moén’-déwn, s. [Eng. moon, and down. 
The setting, or time of setting, of the moon. 


[Moon-RAKER.] 


(Yzar.] 


moon—moor 


*modned, a. [Eng. moon; -ed.] 
1. Resembling the moon, especially in being 
horned. (Milton: P. L., iv. 978 
2, Bearing a moon or crescent as a symbol. 
3. Identified with the moon. 


** Mooned Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's queen and mother both.” 
Mileon: Ode to the Nativity, 200, 


*moon’-er, s. [Eng. moon, v.; -er.] One 


who moons or loais idly about, 


*moon’-ér-¥, s. [Eng. moon ; -ery.] Madness. 
“A hodge-podge of the grossest materialism, and 
the most fantastic yet maudlin moonery."—S. T. 
Coleridge: Marginalia. 
*moon-ét’, s. (Eng. moon; dimin. suff, -et.] 
A little moon ; a satellite. 


“The moonets about Saturn and Jupiter."—Bp, 
Hall. Free Prisoner, § 2. 


moon’-ey, a. & s. [Moony.] 


*moon’-fall, s. [Eng. moon, and fall.] The 
same as MOonsET (q.V.). 


“They sailed between the moonfall and the sun 
Under the spent stars eastward.” 
A. C0. Swinburne: Tristram of Lyonesse, 1. 


méong, s. [Mahratta, &c.] 


Bot.: Phaseolus Mungo. {PHASEOLUS.] 


moon-glade, s. (Eng, moon, and glade.) 
The reflection of moonlight on the water. 


*moon'-ish, a. ([Eng. moon; -ish.] Fickle, 
changeable, capricious. 
“* A moonish youth.”—Shakesp.: As You Like It, tii, 2. 


mo6n’-ja, moon’-jah, s: [Native name.) 
Bot.: Saccharum Munja. (SaccwaRum, 1.} 


(Eng. moon; -less.) Without 


moon’-jéss, a. 
(Shelley : Re- 


the moon, or without a moon. 
volt of Islam, i. 46.] 


mo6n’-light (gh silent), a & s, [Eng. moon, 
and light.) 
A, As substantive: 
1, Lit. : The light reflected by the moon. 
2. Fig. : The same as MoonsHIng, s., II. 3. 


“Yon cask holds moontight run when moon was none.” 
Scott - Poacher. 


B. As adjective: 

1, Illuminated by the light of the moon; 
pertaining to moonlight ; done by moonlight. 
(Wordsworth : Idiot Boy.) ‘ 

2. Of or pertaining to moonlighting (q.v.). 


“The range of the Moonlight terror seems to be wider 
and wider.”—Saturday Review, April 1, 1882, p. 381. 


mo6n’-light-ér (gh silent), s. [Eng. moon- 
light ; -er.] 

Hist. (Pl.): The name given to a body of 
men in Ireland, who commenced about 1880 
to enforce the decrees of secret societies by 
deeds of violence. Their action was chiefly 
confined to the western counties, and their 
raids were made at night, whence their name. 
Their threatening notices were signed “‘Cap- 
tain Moonlight.” 

“ Taking moonlighters under his direct protection,” 
—Saturday Review, Sept. 30, 1882, p. 424, 

moon’-light-ing (gh silent), s. (Eng. moon- 
light ; -img.] The acts or practices of moon- 
lighters. [MOoONLIGHTER.] 

“Tke prisoners, with two other men, were arrested 
on a charge of moonlighting in county Clare.”—Daily 
Chronicle, Jan. 17, 1888. 

*moén’-ling, s. [Eng. moon; suff. -ling.] 
A simpleton, a fool, an idiot. 
“Th husband, and 5 
BESTE 2 husband, ona Cwelacaed one, 
Ben Jonson: The Devil is an Ass, i, 3 
*mo6n'-léved, a. [Eng. moon, and oved.] 
Beloved’ by the moon, (Milton : Nativity, 236.) 


+mo@6n’-rise, s. [Eng. moon, and rise.) The 
rising of the moon. (Formed on the analogy 
of sunrise.) 
“So dawned the moonrise of their marriage night.” 
A. OC, Swinburne: Tristram of Lyonesse, iii, 
*modn-sét, s. [Eng. moon, and set.) The 
setting of the moon. 


moén’-shée, mitin’-shi, s. [Hind, & Arab.) 


A teacher of Hindustani or other language, 
especially of a-Mussulman, [Punprr.] 


moén’-shine, s.& a. [Eng. moon, and shine.] 
A, As substantive: ; 


I, Lit.: The light of the moon ; moonlight. 


“Till candles. and starlight, and moonshine be out,” 
Shakesp, : Merry Wives of Windsor, W. b. 


IL. Figuratively: 

1. Show without substance or reality , that 
which is illusory or not likely to come to any- 
thing; unsubstantial, (Applied to expedi- 
tions, plans, projects, and opinions.) 

*2, A month, 

“ T ain some twelve or fourteen moonshines 
Lay of a brother.” Shakesp, Lear, iL 2 
3. Smuggled spirits. 


“« Moonshine signifies smuggled spirits, which were 
placed in holes or pits and removed at night."—Noves 
& Queries, May 24, 1884, p. 401, 


*B. As adj.: Illuminated by the shining 
of the moon. 
**It was a fair moonshine night.”—Clarendon. 


moon-shin-ér, s, [Eng. moonshine); -er.] 
A term applied in the Western States of the 
American Union to makers of illicit whisky, 
and to smugglers of whisky that has been 
legitimately manufactured, (Burilett.) 


mo6n-shi-ny, a. [Eng. moonshin(e); -y.] 
Illuminated by the light of the moon; moon- 
light. 


_moon’-shéw-er, s. [Eng, moon, and shower.} 


A term applied in New England to a shower 
from a cloud which does not obscure the 
moon’s rays. 


moon-siff, min’-siff, s. 
A native Indian judge. 


{Hind. munsif.] 


moon-stone, s. [Eng. moon, and stone.] 
Min.: A variety of orthoclase (q.v-), yield- 
ing moon-like white reflections. The best 
specimens, which are used in jewellery, are 
found in Ceylon. 
“Its own curved prow of wrought moonstone.” 
Shelley : Revolt of Islam, 1. 28 
moon-striick, moén’-strick-en, a. [Eng. 
moon, and struck, stricken.) Struck by the 
moon, which by some has been taucifully 
supposed to be capable of inspiring madness: 
or frenzy ; fanciful, sentimental. 
“‘As moonstruck bards complain.” 
Byron ; Childe Harold, i. 72. 
moon’-wé6rt, s. [Eng. moon, and wort (q.v.).] 
Bot.: (1) Rumex Lunaria; (2) Botrychiuwm 
Lunaria, and the genus Botrychium (q.v.), 


moon’-y, *moon-ey,a. &s. (Eng. moon; -y.} 
A. As adjective: 
* J, Literally : 
1, Pertaining to the moon. 
2. Having a moon or a crescent-shaped 
body for a standard. 
** Her moony horns were on her forehead placed.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses ix, 
3. Shaped like a moon. ; 
“O'er his broad back his moony shield he threw.” 
i : Pope: Homer ; lliad xi. 672 
IL. Figuratively: 
1. Intoxicated, tipsy. 
2. Bewildered, silly, 
* Violent and capricious, or moony and insipid."== 
G. Eliot. Daniel Deronda, ch. xxii. 


B. As subst.: A noodle, a simpleton. 


moép, v.i. [Prob. the same as Mump (q.v.).} 
To nibble asa sheep. (Scotch.) 
“ But aye keep mind to moop an’ mell 
Wi’ sheep or oredtt like thyeel’ ihe “i 
Burns: Death of Poor Mailie, 
Mo6r (1),s. [O. Fr. more; Dut. moor; Ger. 
mohr ; Fr. mawre, from Gr. watpos (mawros) = 
dark.] A native of the northern coast of 
Africa, the Mauretania of the Rowans, in- 
eluding Morocco, Tunis, Algiers, &e. 
“ How the Moors and Christian slaves 
You have not yet unfolded.” what 
Dryden: Don Sebastian, ¥. 1. 


Moor-monkey, s. 

Zool. : Macacus mawrus, from Borneo. It is, 
about eighteen inches in length, an? of an 
oily black colour, whence its sj ccitic name, 
of which the popular name is a traislation. 


moor (2), 5. {(Manx.] An officer in the Isle of 
M an who summons the courts for the several 
districts or spreadings. (Wharton.) 


moér (8), * more, s. [A.S. mér =a-moor; 
cogn. with Ivel. mdr; O. Dut. maer = mire, 
dirt; Dan. mor ; O. H. Ger. muor ; Ger. moor ] 
1, A tract of land consisting of light soil, 
marshy or peaty, and overgrown with heath. 
“On the moist moors their jarring voices bent.” 
Spenser, Muiopotmos, 
2. A tract of land on which the game igs 
strictly preserved. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; ‘Wé, wét, hére, camel, hér; thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cit, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, c= 6; ey = 4; qu = kw. 


' moor-ball, s. 

Bot. (Pl.): Conferva egagropila, found in a 
Souwt hall like a epente at the bottom of 
‘fresh-water lakes. It is sometimes used as a 
‘pen-wiper. 

moor-berry, s. 

Bot. : Oxycoccus palustris, 

moor-bred, a. Produced or bred on 
moors. 

“ Amongst the teal and moor-bred mallard.” 
Drayton: Barons Wars, bk. 


mMmoor-buzzard,s. The same as MarsH- 
AARRIER (q.Vv.). 

moor-coal, s. 

Gevl.: A friable variety of lignite, 


moor-game, 3, Grouse, red-game, 


Moor-grass, s. 

Bot.: Sesleria cwrulea, a grass with an 
oblong sub-secund silvery-gray panicle, found 
in Britain in hilly pastures, especially in lime- 
high’ districts. It is six to eighteen inches 


moor-heath, s. 
Bot.: The genus Gypsocallis. 


renn-H) penke.i21, s. A disease to which 
cattle are su 


ject. 
moor-titling,s. The Stonechat (q.v.). 


mo6r, v.t.&t. (Dut. mar-en ; O, Dut. marren, 
maren = to bind, to tie knots ; eogn. with A.S, 
merran, whence amerran = to mar, to hinder.) 
[Mar.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To secure or fasten (a ship)in any station 
by means of cables and anchors or chains. 


“The squadron was moored close to the walla”"— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


2. To fasten, to fix firmly. 
*B, Intrans.: To be confined or secured (as 
‘a ship) by cables and anchors or chains, 
“ Seek the harbour where the vessela moor.” 
ir Pope: Homer ; Odyssey iil. 536 
umoér-age (age as ig), 3. (Eng. moor, v.; 
-age.) A place for mooring. . 


mo6r-band, s. [Moogpay.] 


‘mo6r-céck, moér’-féwl, s. [Eng. moor, 
and cock, fowl.] The-red grouse, Lagopus 
scoticus, The female is called a moorhen. 


* Moor -ér-¥, s. (Eng. Moor (1), 8.5 -ery.] A 
Moorish quarter or district. 
“They arose and entered the Moorery.”—Southey : 
Chronicle of the Cid, p. 386. ; 
*Mo6r’-éss, s. [Moor (1), s.; -ess.]_ A female 
Moor; a Moorish woman (Campbell: Epistle, 
from Algiers, to Horace Smith.) 
mo6r’-gréave, s. [Eng. moor, and * greave 
= asteward.] An overseer of moors or moor- 
lands, 


qmoéor’-hén, s. [Eng. moor, and hen.] 
1. The female of the moorcock (q.v.). 
2. The gallinule or water hen, Fulica chloro- 
pus. 


mo6r’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Moor, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par, & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of securing or confining a ship 
‘by cables and anchors, chains, &c. 

“There is much want of room for the safe and con- 
venient mooring of rvesaels."—Burke: On a hegicide 
Peace, let. & 

2. A sailor’s bend for a cable or hawser to a 
bollard, post, or ring, for a ship or a flying 
bridge. _ 

8. A submarine holdfast in the ground, 

4, (Pl.): The place where a ship is moored, 


“Swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Satay British man-of-war.” 
1 Longfellow: Landlord's Tale, 


§. (Pl.): That by which a ship is moored or 
secured, as anchors, chains, &c. 

mooring-biock, s. 

Naut.: A sort of cast-iron anchor, used for 
mooring ships to, 

mooring-place, s. 

Naut.: A place where a boat Is or may be 
moored ; a place for mooring boats, 


“Bre the boat attained 
Her mooring-place.” Wordsworth 


: Excursion, tx. 


‘Oil, bd} ; poUt, jSw1 ; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, ben¢h; go, | 
~sian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion= chun, -cious, 


moor—mop 


mooring-swivel, s. 

Naut.: A chain over the bow, having tho 
strenyth of the two cables to which it is 
swiveled. It enables a ship to ride from two 
anchors and swing without fouling, 


*mo6r’-ish (1), a. [Eng. moor (8), 8,3 -fsh.] 
ef boggy, marshy; of the nature of a 
oor, 


“ Moorish fumes and marshes ever greene.” 
Spenser: Ruins of Time, 


Moér’-ish (2), a. [Bng. Moor (1), 8.3 -ish.] 
Pertaining to the Moors or Saraceus. 


{Moorish Architecture: [MUHAMMADAN 
ARCHITECTURE]. 


moér-land, s. [Eng. moor (3), s., and land.] 
Waste, barren land; moor, 


“Autumn bade the imperial moorlands change 
Their purples.” 
A. C. Swinburne; Tristram of Lyonesse, Vill. 


moér-pin, moér-biind, s. [Eng. moor 

and pan, band.] . me : 

Geol., &c. > A band of bog-clay and fron ore 

at some depth beneath the surface, and consti- 
tuting a stratum impervious to water, 


moé6r-stone, s. (Eng. moor, and stone.] 


Petrol. : A kind of Cornish granite used asa 
building stone. 


“The third st 
and sandy earth Weeduarr On Poole, er 
moor-iik, s. [Native name.] 
Ornith, ; Casuarius bennettii, found in the 
island of New Britain. 
modr-wort, s. [Eng. moor, and wort.] 
Bot. : Andromeda polifolia, 
* moor’-¥, a. [Eng. moor (3), 8.3 -y.] Marshy, 
boggy, fenny, moorish. 
rs 1 * 
ot a ee ek pais bya moory situation. 
moér-y, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Fabrice: A brown cloth made in India, 


moése, s. [See def.] 


Zool,; The Abenaki Indian name of Alces 


palmatus, Called also Moose-deer, 

moose-bird, s. [Wxiskey-sack.] 

moose-deer, s. The same as Moosr 
(a-v-). 

moose-wood, +. 

Botany : 

1. Direa palustris ; called also Leather-wood. 
[Dirca.] 

2. Acer striatum, found in America. 


moose-yard, s. A name given to spaces 
in the American forests, occupied in the 
winter by herds of from fifteen to twenty 
moose-deer, which subsist upon the mosses 
on the trees, or by browsing the tender 
branches of moose-wood, [Dirca.] 


moét, *moote, *mote, vt. & % [A.S. 
motian = to cite or suinmon to an assembly, 
from mét = anassembly ; cogn. with Icel. mdi ; 
M. H. Ger. mauoz, mdz.) 

A. Transitive: 

L. Ordinary Language: 

*1. To debate, to argue, to disenss, 

2. To raise for discussion. 

“Many of the questions which had been mooted In 
connection with the tenure  f wand."~Daily Telegraph, 
Jan. 5, 1885. 

*TI, Law: To argue or plead, by way of 
exercise, on a supposed case, (Sir T, Elyot: 
Governour, bk. i., ch. xiv.) 


(Exx.] 
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*B. Intrans.: To argue or plead ; specif., 
to argue or plead by way of exercise upon e. 
supposed case, 

“The kyng com to London with lawe to mote in 

benke,” Robert de Brunne, p, 58. 
moét (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Shipbuilding : 

1, A gauge ring for determining the size of 
treenails, 

2, A plece of hard woot. hooped with irop 
at both ends, used in blog!c-making, 


moét (2), s. &a. (Moor, ».] 
A. As subst.: A discussion, a debate: 
specif., in law, a debate or discussion by way 
of exercise upon a supposed case. 


“A moot wns held last night in the hall of Gray’s 
Inn on the following question."—Times, Nov. 8, 1876. 
B, As adj.: Pertaining to a debatable ques- 
tion; open fo discuSsion or argument; not 
certain: as, a moct point, a moot case. 


*moot-book, s. A book of hypothetical 
cases for mooting. 


* Plowden’s queries, or  moot-book of choice cases, 
useful for young students of the common law... 
was several times printed,"—Wood: Athenw Oxon. 

*moot-man, s. A man who argued a 

supposed casein the inns of court. 


*moét (3), *moote, s. {Mors (1), s.] 


* moot-hall, * moot-house, * mot- 
halle, *mote-halle, * moot-halle, s. 
A hall of meeting; a judgment-hall. 

“Theil leden Jhesu to Cayfas, in to the moot-halle,”= 

Wycliffe: John xviii. 28, 

*moot-hill, s. A hill on which public 

meetings were held. 


* moot-horn,s. Thehorn or blast which 
summoned to a moot or court, 


*moot-house, s. The same as Moor 
HALL (q.V.). 


* mo6t’-a-ble, * mot-a-ble, a. (Eng. 
moot, v.; -able.] Able to be mooted ; fit to be 
mooted or diseussed ; debatable. 


“Much after the manner of a motable case."—Sir TN 
More: Workes, p. 944. 


mo6t-chié, s. [Native name.] (See etym. & 
compound.) 


mootchie-wood, s. A soft wood ob- 
tained from Erythrina indica. 


moot’-éd, a. [Movutrep.] 
Her. : Torn up by the roots ; eradicated, 


moé6t’-ér, s. [Eng. moot, v.; -er.] One who 
moots ; one who argues a moot case; a moot- 
man. e 


modp (1), * map, s. [Either from O. Fr. 
mappe (Lat. mappa) = a napkin, or Wel. mop, 
mopa =a mop; Gael, moibeal = a besom, a 
mop ; Ir. moipal = a mop.) 

1, A bundle of rags, coarse yarn, thrum, 
&e., secured to a long handle, and used for 
scrubbing. 

“The water, that was employed to wash them, being 
thinly spread with a mop, would presently congeal."— 
Boyle: Works, il, 654, 

2. A young girl; a moppet. (Prov.) 

8. A fair for hiring servants. (Prov.) 

“Many a rustic went to a statute fair or mop."—Mre, 
Gaskell; Sylvia's Lovers, cb, 1. 

4. The young of any animal. (Prov.) 


mop-board, s. 
Curp.: A wall-board next to the floor of a 
room ; a skirting-board. 


mop-head, s. 
1. The head of a mop, 


2. A clamp for a mop-rag on the end of a 
handle. (American.) ; 


mop-nail, s. A flat-headed nail, used in 
securing a bunch of junk or rope-ends to a 
handle in making a mop such as sailors use. 


mop-stick, s. 

Music: A vertical damper-rod at the end 
of the key in the old piano-forte movement, 
single action. When the key was depressed, 
the mop-stick was raised and the damper 
therewith. As the key rose, the damper fell 
back on to the string. 


* mop (2), 8 [Dut.] <A grimace, a wry face. 


“What mops and mows it makes! high! bow i 
frisketh!” Beaum. & Flet; Pilgrim, iv. 2 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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mop (1), v.t. (Mor (1), s.] 
1, To rub or dry with a mop. ; 
2. To rub roughly for the purpose of drying. 


*mdp (2), vi. [A variant of mock (q.v.).] 
[Mop (2), s.] To make wry faces or grimaces, 
[MopE, v.] 

“ Flibbertigibbet, [prince] of mopping and mowing.” 
—Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 1. 


mope, *moope, vi. [Dut. moppen = to 

out; hence the same word as mop (2).] To 

be stupid, dull, or dispirited ; to be spiritless 
or gloomy ; to be without life or animation. 


“Tt directs him not to shut himself ae in a cloister, 
alone, there to mope and moan away his life,”—Horne: 
Works, vol. v., dis. 23. 


mope, s. [Morsz, »v.] 
person ; a drone. 


“They will be scoffing, insulting over their infe- 
riours, till they have made by their humoring or gull- 
ing, ex stulto insanum ; a mope, or a noddy.”—Burton- 
Anat, Melancholy, p. 149. 


*mope-eyed, *mop-eyed, a. Blind of 
one eye ; purblind, short-sighted. 
“What a mope-eyed ass was I, I could not know her.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Pilgrim, iii. 3. 
moped, a. [Mopr, v.] Stupid, dull, mopish. 
“ He is bewitched, or moped, or his brains melted.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 6. 
*mope-ful, a. [Eng. mope ; -ful(]).] Stupid, 
mopish. 


mop’-ing, pr. par. ora. [MOoPE, v.] 
mop’-ing-ly, adv. 
a@ moping manner. 
“She sits drearily stitching, absently reading, mop- 


A stupid, spiritless 


[Eng. moping; -ly.] In 


tingly thinking.”—Rhoda Broughton : Second Thoughts, 
ch. viii. 
mop’-ish, a. ([Eng. mop(e); -ish.] Moping, 
dull, spiritless, stupid. 


“(They are generally traduced as a sort of mopish 
and unsociable creatures.” — Killingbeck: Sermons, 
p. 348, 


mop’-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. mopish; -ly.) Ina 
mopish manner; mopingly. 
“Here one mopishly stupid, and so fixed to his pos- 


ture, as if he were a breathing statue."—Bp. Hall: 
Spirituale Bedleem, sol. 29. 


mop’-ish-néss, s. [Eng. mopish ; -ness.] The 
quality of being mopish. 


Mop’-lahs, s. pl. [Native name given to the 
sect or tribe in Malabar.] (See extract.) 


“The Moplah fanatics, mentioned in the Indian 
telegram published in the Zimes of to-day, are Mus- 
sulinans of Arab origin, and have proved themselves 
troublesome fanatics for centuries. They were always 
hostile to the Portuguese, and have on several occa- 
sions proved themselves inimical to the English. The 
rising bas probably occurred at Paniany, where the 
high priest of the Moplahs still resides. He claims 
descent froth Ali and Fatima, The Moplahs are conse- 
quently a sect of Shiahs.”—7imes, Sept. 16, 1873. 


mop’-pét, s. [Eng. mop (1), s.; dimin. suff. 


1. A rag-doll or puppet made of rags, 
2. A fond term for a girl. 


“* A globe in one hand, and a sceptre in t’other? 
A very pretty moppet/” 
Dryden: Spanish Friar, i. 1. 


8. A woolly variety of dog. 

4, A grimace. 

“Never did old ape make pretty moppet.”—Urqu- 
hart: Rabelais, bk. iii. (Proly a 


mop-sé-a, s. [Lat. Mopsus, the name of a 
shepherd mentioned in the fifth eclogue of 
Virgil.] 

Zool.;: A deep-sea genus of Alcyonaria, 
family Gorgonide. The sclerobasis consists 
of alternate calcareous and horny segments, 
from the latter of which the branching takes 
place. Fossil in the Eocene. 


*mop’-sey, s. [Eng. mop (1), s. 3 -sey.] 
1, The same as MopPet (q.v.). 
2. An untidy woman. 


* mop’-si-cal, a. (Prob. from e.] Pur- 
blind, mope-eyed, stupid. eer 


m0’-piis (1), s. [Mopr, s.] A mope, a drone, a 
dreamer. 


“T’m grown a mere mopus ; no company comes 
Buta rabble of tenants.” Swift : Miscellanies, 


mo-piis (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] Money. 
(Slang.) Used in the plural form mopusses. 
mo-quétte’ (qu as k),s. [Fr.] 
1, A fine tapestry or Brusscls carpet, 
2. A species of Wilton carpet. 


mop—moral 


-mor, -m6re, suf. [Gael.] A Celtic adjective 
signifying great, occurring often as a com- 
pound in the names of persons and places : 
as, Strathmore = great Strath, 


mor’-a (1), s, [Lat. = delay.] 

Scots Law ; A general term applicable to all 
undue delays in the prosecution or completion 
of an inchoate bargain, diligence, or the like ; 
the legal effect of which may be to liberate 
the contracting parties, or to frustrate the 
object of the diligence. In England and Ire- 
land the corresponding word is Lache (q.v.). 


mor’-a (2), s. [Ital.] A game, still played in 
Italy, between two persons, one of whom raises 
the right hand, and suddenly throws it down 
with all or some of the fingers extended, the 
object of his opponent being to guess the num- 
ber of these extended fingers. 


mor’-a (3), s. [Native name in Guiana.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cesalpiniez, tribe Dimor- 
phandree. The calyx is campanulate, the 
petals five or six, the legumes hard and woody, 
with a single large seed. Mora excelsa, the only 
known species, discovered by Sir R. Schom- 
burgk, is a majestic tree, from 130 to 150 feet 
high. It grows in dense forests in Guiana and 
Trinidad. The wood, which is equal to the 
finest oak, and is used for shipbuilding, is im- 
ported into Britain. 


m06-ra'-¢é-20, s. pl. [Lat. mor(us) =a mul- 
berry ; fem. pl. ad. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: Morads. An order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Urticales. It consists of 
milky trees or shrubs, sometimes climbing. 
Leaves often with large stipules rolled up; 
deciduous flowers inconspicuous, unisexual, 
in heads, spikes, or catkins; male flowers 
with calyx three to four-parted, imbricated ; 
stamens three or four, females with three, 
four, or five sepals, sometimes in two rows. 
Ovary one-celled, with one ovule; seed with a 
brittle integument. It contains the Mul- 
berries, the Figs, &c. Found in the warmer 
parts of the world; none are European. 
Some yield caoutchoue. Known genera eight, 
species 184. (Lindley.) 


mor-aAd, s. [Lat. mor(us) ; Eng. suff. -ad.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The name given by Lindley to 
the order Moracez. 


m6-re’-a, s. [Named after R. Moore, a 
botanist of Shrewsbury.] 

Bot.: A large genus of Iridacee. They 
constitute fine bulbous-rooted plants, with 
yellow, blue, purple, or lilac flowers. About 
twenty are cultivated in Britain. 


mo-raine’, s. [Swiss moraine; Low Lat. 
morena; Ital. mora =a thicket, a bush, a 
heap of stones.] 

Phys. Geog. & Geol.: The debris of rocks 
brought into valleys by glaciers. There is 
always one line of blocks on each edge of the 
icy stream, and often several in the middle, 
where they are arranged in long ridges or 
mounds sometimes many yards high. The 
former are called lateral, and the latter, which 
are considered by Agassiz to have arisen from 
the confluence of tributary glaciers, medial 
moraines. A large portion of these rocky 
fragments at length reaches the end of the 
glacier, and here the melting ice leaves it as a 
huge mound, which is known as a terminal 
moraine. 


mor’ -al, * mor-ale, * mor-all, a. & s. 
[Fr. moral, from Lat. moralis = relating to 
conduct, from mos (genit. moris) = a mauner, 
a custom; Sp. moral; Ital. morale.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Pertaining or relating to morality or 
morals ; relating to right and wrong as deter- 
mined by duty : as, moral law, moral courage. 

2. Acting in accordance with or governed 
and guided by the laws of right and wrong ; 
virtuous, 

“A moral agent is a being that is capable of those 
actions that have a moral quality.” —Zdwards; On the 
Freedom of the Will, pt. i., § 5. 

3. Done or carried out in accordance with 

the laws of right and wrong. 
“The song was moral, and so far was right.” 
Cowper: Table Talk, 599. 

4, Sufficient for all practical purposes ; such 
as is admitted as sufficient in the general 
business of life. 


“We have found, with a moral certainty, the seat of 
the Mosaical abyss.”—Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 


*5, Containing a moral; symbolical, alle- 
gorical, : 4 
“ ; as 
A thon at a 5 
* 6, Hidden ; symbolical. 
“ : ain holy- 
enti ene ee adobe wae 6 

* 7, Moralizing. 

“Whilst thou, a moral fool, sit’st still.” 
Shakesp, ; Lear, iv. % 

8. Not practical, but by exercise of influence 
or persuasion. 

“Italy will on all occasions afford mora? support te 
England in her Egyptian policy.”"—Daily Chronicle, 
Jan. 23, 1885, 

9. Acting on the mind or feelings. 

“To remain would have been to lose all the moral 

effect of victory."—Daily Chronicle, Jan. 23, 1885. 

B. As substantive: 

*1, Morality; the doctrine or practice of 
the duties of life. (Prior: An Epitaph.) 

2. (Pl.): Conduct, behaviour ; mode of life 
as regards right and wrong: as, a man of 
very loose morals. 

3. (Pl.): Moral philosophy ; ethics. 

4, The practical lesson inculcated or in- 
tended to be taught by anything ; the doctrine 
inculcated in a fiction ; a truth proposed. 

“The moral is the first business of the poet, as being 
the groundwork of his instruction.”—Dryden: Lu- 
Sresnoy. 

* 5, A moralist. 


“ That experienst morall [Socrates].” 
- Breton: Fantastiques. 
6. Intent, meaning. 


“‘Benedictus ! why benedictus? you have some moral 
‘in this benedictus.”"—Shakesp.: Much Ado About 
Nothing, iii. 4. 


*7, A morality. [Moratiry, 4.] 

8. A moral certainty. (Slang.) 

9, An exact counterpart or likeness. (Prob. 
in this case a corruption of model.) (Slang.) 

“Thave seen the moral of my own behaviour very 
frequent in England.”—Swift : Gulliver's Travels, ch. v. 
moral-evidence, s. Evidence sufficient 
to satisfy the mind, although not susceptible 
of rigid and incontrovertible demonstration. 
“There was abundant moral evidence against these 
enemies of their country."—JMacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. 
mix. 

moral-insanity, s. 

Mental Pathol. : A perversion of the natural 
feelings, affections, temper, habits, and moral 
dispositions, at first without any considerable 
disorder of the intellect. It may take various 
forms, as Androphonomania, Pyromania, Klep- 
tomania, Erotomania, Nymphomania, or Theo- 
mania(q.v.). Itis often difficult or impossible 
to draw the distinction between moral insanity 
and ordinary criminal impulse or wickedness. 


moral-law, s. The divinely prescribed 
law regarding man’s moral conduct; spec., the 
Ten Commandments and other moral precepts 
of the Mosaic code, as distinguished from its 
ceremonial and judicial enactments. 


moral-philosophy, s. The investigation 
of the principles of right and wrong and their 
application to human conduct, so far as they 
can be discovered by the light of reason. 
[Eruics.] 


moral-sense, moral-faculty, s. The 
capacity to distinguish between what is good 
and bad in conduct, aud td approve of the 
one and disapprove of the other. 


| The term moral sense was first used by 
Shaftesbury in his Inquiry Concerning Virtue. 

moral-theology, s. 

Ecclesiol. : ‘‘ The science of priests sitting in 
the confessional; the science which enables 
them to distinguish right from wrong, mortal 
sin from venial sin, counsels of perfection from 
strict obligations, and-so to administer the 
Sacrament of Penance.” (Addis & Arnold.) 
[PENANCE, PENITENTIAL-Books.] The litera- 
ture of moral theology took its rise in the 
thirteenth century, and the science may be 
said to have received its definite form in the 
Theologia Moralis and the Homo Apostolicus of 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, published about the 
middle of the last century, for nearly all the 
works on the subject since then follow the 
teachings of that Doctor of the Roman Church. 
[For the different schools of Moral Theology 
see Laxist, PROBABILISM, PROBABILIORISM, 
Rigorism, TUTIORISM.] 


* mor’-al, v.i.. [Morat, a.] To moralize. 


“T did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time.” 


sp. : As You Like It, ti. 7. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; Pine, ot; sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, 


Syrian. &, ©=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


s - 


mo6-rale’, s. (Fr. moral.) State of the mind 
as courage, zeal, confidence, and such 
like: espec, of a body of men en in 
some dangerous enterprise or pursuit, as sol- 
diers in war. 


*mér-al-ér, s. (Eng. moral; -er.] One who 
moralizes, 


Sane oa are too severe a moraler.”—Shakesp. : 

*mor-al-ism, s. [Eng. moral; -ism.] A moral 
maxim, saying, lesson, or advice ; inculcation 
of morality. 


mér-al-ist, s. (Fr. moraliste.] 

1, One who moralizes ; one who teaches or 
inculcates morality or moral duties ; a writer 
on ethics, 

“bee pening whahn change is meta?” 
. % Prior: Garland, 

*2. One who practises moral duties; a 
moral as distinguished from a religious person. 

m5-ral-I-ty, s. [Fr. morulité, from Lat. 
a, from moralis = moral (q.v.); Sp. 
moralidad ; Ital. moralitd.] 

1. The doctrine of the moral duties of life 

ir social character 


or of men in their > morals, 
ethics. 
“M 3 ‘ ° 
oral ph nes e pamaly, toad hence 


ral law, mean 8 
which teaches men their duty and the reasons of it."— 
Paley: Moral Philosophy, bk. i., ch. i. 

2. Thé practice of moral duties; course of 
life as regards moral duties; observance of 
right and wrong. 

“That very low of morality which was 


for aeaulay: Hi Bng, che xii “8 OY 


3. The Seality or character of an action, 
? 


princip! as estimated by a standard of 
rt wrong ; the conformity of an action, 
E ple, &c., to the true moral standard or 


Ww. 
be morality of an action is founded 
dom of that principle."—South : Sermons. a a 
4. A kind of dramatic representation, 
which succeeded the niysteries or miracle 
plays, and in which the characters were 
abstractions or allegorical representations of 
virtues, vices, mental faculties, &c., such as 
Charity, Sin, Death, Hope, Faith, or the like, 
They formed the transition between the mys- 
teries and the masques. [Mvysrery (1), 4.] 


mor-al-i-za-tion, s. [Eng. moraliz(e); 
-ation.]} 
L. The act of moralizing; moral reflections. 


“A book of moralizations upon Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses."—Saker : Henry V. (an. 1422). 


* 2. Explanation in a moral sense ; a moral. 
“It is more commendable, and also commodions, if 
the players haue red the morailization of the chesse."— 
Sir P. Blyot : The Governour, bk. i., ch. xxv 
modr-al-ize, v.t. & i. [Fr. moraliser, from 
moral = moral (q.v.); Sp. moralizar.) 

* A, Transitive: 

1. To apply to a moral purpose ; to explain 
or interpret in a moral sense; to deduce a 
moral from. 

y? moralize them.”—. + Tami; 
of tle rea i gi 


2, To furnish with morals or examples ; to 
provide with moral lessons, 


Fierce warres and faithful loves shall moratize my 
song.” Spenser: F. Q., 1. i. (Introd.) 


8. To render moral; to correct or improve 
the morals of. 
4, To exemplify or illustrate the moral of. 
“That which is said of the elephant, that being 
iltie of his deformitie, he cannot abide to looke on 
owne face in the water Cit sockss g ior iecobled 
? pw Ete A Wau: Med. & Vowes, ch. \i., § 4 
B. Intrans, : To write or speak upon moral 
subjects; to make moral reflections; to 
philosophize. 
“ Here quaff’d, encircled with the Joyous strain, 
ven Thomson: Castle of Indolence, 1. 68. 


mor’-al-i-zér, s. [Eng. moralixe); -er.] 
One who moralizes ; a moralist, 


mor-al-ly, adv. [Eng. moral ; -ly.) : 
1. In a moral point of view ; according to 


morality. " fo 
a2 superior morally and intellectual ume,” 
wi seal : Hist, Eng., ch. xvii. - 
2. In character, in nature, in disposition. 
# morally and ical 
well and ad fo wads Macalag ? at, Bd eh. ih 
8. According to the rules of morality; 
virtuously, uprightly : as, To live morally. 


boil, b6}; pdt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 


morale—mordacious 


4, To allintents and purposes; virtually, 
practically: as, This is morally certain, . 


morals, s. pl. [Morat, 8, B. 2.] 


m6-rass’, s. [Dut. moeras=a marsh, a fen, 
from moer = mire, dirt, moor; Sw. maras ; 
Ger, morast; Fr. marais.) A , a fen, a 
marsh; a tract of wet land insufficiently 
drained ; aswamp. [Moor (1), 8] 

“The ves 

sor taste! erendt ot Hoge siete 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, xxiil, 


morass-ore, s. Bog iron-ore, 


*md-riss-¥, a. (Eng. morass; -y.) Boggy, 
fenny, marshy ; like a morass or marsh. 
“The si 
Batten om top are covered with morassy 


mor-&t, s. (Lat. morus = a mulberry.] A 
drink composed of honey flavoured with 
mulberry-juice, 

“ With morat and spiced ale.” 
Taylor; Edwin the Fair, iil. 7. 

*mor-ate, a. [Lat. moratus, from mos (genit. 

is)= manner, habit.) Mannered, disposed, 
constituted, 


“To see a man well morate so seldome applauded.”— 
Gaule : Mag-astro-mancer, p. 138. 


*m6-ra-tion, s. (Lat. moratio, from moratus, 
. par, of moror = to delay.) The act of de- 

ying, staying, or lingering; delay. 
“For therein [the Northern Hemisphere, and in the 
F soatong be moration is slower."—Srowne.: Vulgar 

. VL, ch. x. 
mor-a-tor-i-iim, s. [Lat. neut. sing. of 
moratorius = causing delay ; moror=to delay.] 
Legal title to delay making a payment which 
has become due. 


“The merchants of Bel le, tal advan of 
the warlike rumours, eee mane ee metunettae ” 
—Times, Sept. 28, 1875. 


Mo-ra’-vi-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A, As adjective: 

1, Pertaining to Moravia. 

2. Pertaining tothe church of the Moravians, 

“ Now in the tents of grace of the meek Moravian 
Missions.” Longfellow: Evangeline, ii. 4. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : A native of Moravia. 

2. Ecclesiol. & Church Hist. (Pl.): A religious 
sect, called at first Bohemians, and consti- 
tuting a branch of the Hussites, who, when 
the Calixtines came to terms with the Council 
of Basle, in 1433, refused to subscribe the 
articles of agreement, and constituted them- 
selves into a distinct body. Their tenets were 
evangelical. In 1522 they made advances to 
Luther, who partially recognized them, but 
they ultimately adopted Calvinistic views as 
to the Lord’s Supper. Their discipline was 
very strict. They supervised the conduct of 
their members in their private or secularaffairs, 
as well as in their ecclesiastical relations. 
They refused to bear arms. Driven by perse- 
cution, they scattered abroad, and for a time 
their chief settlement was at Fulnek in Mo- 
ravia, whence they were called Moravian 
Brethren, or Moravians. On May 26, 1700, 
was born Nicolaus Ludwig, Count von Zin- 
zendorf, son of the chamberlain and state 
minister of Augustus II., Elector of Saxony 
and King of Poland. From early life the son 
was devoted to religion, his piety being of the 
mystic type. Having met with a Moravian 
refugee, who told him of the persecutions to 
which his sect was exposed in Austria, Count 
Zinzendorf offered him and his co-religionists 
an asylum on his estate. The man, whose 
name was David, accepted the offer, and in 
1722 settled, with three other men, at a place 
called by Zinzendorf Herrnhut (= the Lord’s 
guard). Under his fostering care, the sect 
greatly increased in strength, and were often 
ealled, from their place of settlement, Herrn- 
hutters. Till his death, on May 9, 1760, he 
travelled, largely spreading their views. Small 
Moravian churches arose on the Continent, 
in England, in Ireland, and in America, 
Though they have never been numerous, yet 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of this, they acquired great 
reputation from having a larger proportion 
of their membership engaged in foreign mis- 
sions than any Christian denomination since 
apostolic times. Cowper, Dr. Chalmers, and 
others wrote of ther with high admiration. 
Called also the United Brethren, 


MOd-ra'-vi-an- s. [Eng. Moravian ; -ism.] 
The tenets or practice of the Moravian Brethren. 
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mor’-bid, a. [Fr. morbide, from Lat. mor 

bidus = sickly, from morbus = disease; Ital, 
& Sp. morbido.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Diseased; not healthy, not sound ; sickly, 
unhealthy, 

“ Of morbid hue his features, sunk and sad.” 
Thomson ; Castle of Indolence, il. 79. 

2. Pertaining or relating to disease: as, 
morbid anatomy. 

“II. Paint. : A term used of corpulence very 
strongly expressed. (Bailey.) 


mor-bid-ézz-a (zz as ts), s. ({Ital.] 
Paint.: A term applied to the colouring o1 


the flesh, to express the peculiar delicacy and 
softness seen in nature. 


mor-bid’-i-t¥, s. (Eng. morbid; -ity.]) The 
quality or state of being morbid; disease, un- 
healthiness, 


mor’-bid-ly, adv, [Eng. morbid; -ly.] In a 
morbid manner; in a way to indicate the 
existence of physical or mental disease. 


“As morbidly jealous of all superior authority, and 
as fond of re as he Fad been four penne 
before."—Macaulay : Hist, Hng., ch. xiii. 


mor’-bid-néss, s. (Eng. morbid ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being morbid ; morbidity. 


t mor-bif’-ic, * mér-bif’-i-cal, a. (Fr. 
morbifique, from Lat. morbus = disease, and 
Jfacio = to make, to cause.] Causing disease; 
producing a diseased or sickly state. 


“The vessels whereby the morbifical matter is de- 
AA mui ie membrane.”—Browne ; Vulgar Erroura, 
. ty. c! 


mor-bil’-li-form, mor-bil’-i-fo a. 
(Mod. Lat. morbilli= measles, and Lateran 
= form, shape.] 

Pathol.: Resembling measles; an epithet 
descriptive of (2) the mulberry - typhus rash 
[TypHus] ; (2) a similar eruption in smallpox. 
(Tanner: Pract. of Med., i. 247, ii. 662.) 


*mor-bil’-lois, a. [Fr. morbilleux, from Low 
Lat. morbilli = the measles ; dimin. from Lat. 
morbus = disease.] Pertaining to the measles ; 
partaking of the nature of or resembling the 
measles ; measly. 


*mor”bose, a. [Lat. morbosus, from morbus 
=disease.] Proceeding from disease ; morbid, 
diseased, unhealthy. 


“ Malphigi, under galls, comprehends all preter- 
natural and morbose tumours and excrescences of 
plants,”"—Aay ; On the Creation, pt. i. 


*mor-bos’-i-ty, s. (Morsosz.] The quality 
or state of being morbose or diseased. 


“Some sight was designed, if we except the casual 
impediments or morbosities in individuals."—8rowne - 
Vulgar Lrrours, bk. iil, ch. xviii. 


mor-biis, s. [Lat.] Disease; as, Morbus 
Brightii, Bright’s disease; Morbus ceruleus, 
the same as Cyanosis; Cholera morbus, the 
cholera (q.V.). 


morceau (eau as 6), s. [Fr.] A small 
piece, a morsel, a bit; specif., in music, ap- 
plied to a short piece or composition of an 
unpretending character. 


mor-¢ghél'-la, s. [From Ger. morchel= the 
morel.] 

Bot.: Morel; a genus of ascomycetous 
Fungi, sub-order Elvellacei. They have a 
pileiform receptacle, with a ribbed and lacu- 
nose hymenium on the upper side, bearing 
asci. Morchella esculenta is the Morel (q.v.). 
M. semilibera, found in Cashmere and else- 
where, is eaten in India, 


mor-da’-ci-a, s. [Lat. mordax (genit. mor 
dacis) = biting ; mordeo = to bite.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of cyclostomatous fishes, 
family Petromyzontide (q.v.). Dorsal fins 
two, the posterior continuous with the caudal. 
Maxillary dentition in two triangular groups, 
each with three conical acute cusps; two pairs 
of serrated lingual teeth. One species known, 
Mordacia morda, from the coasts of Chili and 
Tasmania. It is sometimes provided with a 
gular sac, the physiological function of which 
is unknown. (Gtinther.) 


*mor-da'-cious, a. [Lat. mordax (genit. 
mordacis) = biting; mordeo = to bite.] 
1. Biting, sharp, acrid. 
“Not only sensibly hot, but mordacious and burn 
ing."—Fvelyn: Terra, p, 30. 
2. Sarcastic, 


this ; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=& 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 


at 
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*mor-da/-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. mordacious ; 
-ly.) 
1, Ina biting or burning manner ; acridly, 
bitingly. 
2. Sarcastically 


*mor-dac-i-ty, s. [Fr. mordacité; from Lat. 
mordacitatem ; accus. of mordacitas, from mor- 
dax (genit. mordacis)= biting.) The quality 
£ being sharp, biting, or acrid ; acridity. 

“The young seedling leaves and roots, raised on the 


monthly hot-bed, almost the whole year round, afford- 
ing a very grateful mordacity."—Lvelyn: Acetaria. 


qnor-dant, * mor-daunt, * mour-dant, 
a. & s (Fr., from Lat. mordeo = to bite.] 
A. As adjective: 
*1, Biting, gnawing. 
“ As ifin apprehension of mordant pain.”"—G. Mere- 
dith, Beauchamp's Career, vol. iii., ch. xii 
*2. Sarcastic, biting, sharp. 
3. Having the quality of fixing colours. 
B. As substantive : 
*J. Ord. Lang. ; The tongue of a buckle, 


The mourdant wrought in noble gise.” 
; Romaunt of the Rose. 
II, Technically: 


1. Chem. (P1l.): A term applied in dyeing to 
certain metallic oxides and salts used for 
fixing colours on fabrics such as cotton and 
linen, for which they have little or no affinity. 
Mordants are usually applied to, or printed 
on the fabric before the colour is added, but 
they are sometimes combined with it, in 
which case the colour is termed a lake. Salts 
of tin and alumina are commonly employed 
for bright, and oxide of iron for dark colours. 

2. Gilding: A sticky substance to cause 
gold-leaf to adhere to an object. 


mor’-dant, v.t. [Morpant, a.) To fix the 
colour in by means of a mordant; to supply 
or imbue with a mordant. 


mor-dant-ly, adv. [Eng. mordant ; -ly.] In 
a mordant manner; after the manner of a 
mordant. 


*mor-daunt, s. 


mor-del-la, s. 
Agassiz.) | 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Mordellide. Antennz of the same thickness 
throughout, slightly serrated in the males. 
The extremity ends in an ovipositor. The 
species are very active, flying with great velo- 
city. Two species, Mordella fasciata, and M. 
aculeuta are British. 


mor-dél’-li-dzz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. mordell(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Entom.: A family of Coleoptera, tribe Hete- 
romera. The species are generally small, 
gibbous, or humped, their longitudinal section 
exhibiting the segment of a circle. In some 
the elytra are attenuated and abbreviated. 
Numerous in Europe. 


[(Morpanrt.] 
[Lat. mordeo = to bite. 


mor’-dén-ite, s. [From Morden, Nova Scotia, 
where first found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral of the Zeolite group, oc- 
curring in more or less hemispherical groups 
of diverging fibres. Hardness, 5; sp. gr. 2°08 ; 
lustre, silky ; colour, white, sometimes pink- 
ish. Compos. : silica, 66°92 ; alumina, 12°66; 
lime, 4°59; soda, 2°54; water, 13°29= 100. 


mor-dén’-té, s. [Ital.] 
Music: A beat, a turn, a passing shake. 


*mor’-di-can-¢y,s. [Eng. mordican(t) ; -cy.] 
The quality of being mordicant; a biting 
quality or nature. 


“The mordicancy thus allayed, be sure to make the 
Mortar very clean.”"—Zvelyn-: Acetaria, p, 135. 


*mor’-di-cant, a. [Lat. mordicans; pr. par. 
of mordico = to Lite, to sting; mordeo = to 
bite; Fr. mordicant.) Biting, sharp, acrid. 


“ Mustard, exceedingly hot and mordicant, not only 
in the seed hut leaf also."—Zvelyn : Acetaria, p. 133, 


*mor-di-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. mordicatio, from 
mordicatus, pa. par. of mordico = to bite.] The 
act of corroding ; corrosion. 


“Without any mordication or acrimony.”—Bacon : 
Nat. Hist,, § 692. 


* mor’-di-ca-tive, a. (Lat. mordicatus, pa. 
par. of mordico = to bite.] Biting, sharp. 
‘<arrying with them a mordicative quality which 
down bite."—Holland: Plutarch, p. 774. 


* mordre, s. [Murper.] 


-more, suf. 
more, * mo, * moe, * moo, * moore, a., 


* more (2), v.t. 


more (2), s. 


mordaciously—morganatical 
(-Mor.] 


adv., &s. [A.S. md = more, mdra = greater, 
larger ; cogn. with Ger. mehr = more ; Goth. 
mais; Lat. magis= more; Gr. peyas (megus) 
= great ; Icel. meiri = greater ; Goth. maiza. ] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Greater in quantity, extent, degree, &c. ; 
in greater quantity ; in greater degree. (Used 
with singular nouns.) 

“‘ and because the haven was not commodious to 


winter in, the more part advised to depart thence 
also." —Acts xxvii. 12. 


2. Greater in number ; in greater numbers. 
(Used with plural nouns.) 

3. Additional ; in addition to a former num- 
ber or quantity. 

“Two or three lords and ladies more.”—Shakesp. + 

Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. 2. 

B. As adverb: 

1, In or to a greater degree, extent, or quan- 
tity. : 
“None that I more love than myself.”—Shakesp. : 

Tempest, i. 1. 

{| More is used with adjectives and ad- 
verbs to form the comparative degree, and is 
equivalent in force and meaning to the com- 
parative suffix -er. More is generally used 
with all adjectives and adverbs of more than 
two syllables, but it is also sometimes used 
with those of one or two syllables. Double 
comparatives, such as more mightier, more 
braver, &c., occur in writers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century. 

2. In addition, further, besides, again. 
(Qualitied by such words as any, no, once, 
twice, never, &c.) 

“And, to the desert led, 


Was to be seen no more.” 
Cowper : Olney Hymns, 1x. 


{J Q) To be no more : To be dead. 


“Cassius is no more.” 
Shakesp..: Julius Cesar, v. 3. 


(2) More and more : With continued increase. 
C. As substantive : 
1. A greater quantity, amount, number, or 
degree. 
seen. gathered some more, some less."— Hzodus 


2, Something further or in addition ; an ad- 
ditional quantity. 

* 3, Persons of rank, position, or import- 
ance ; the great. 


“The more and less came in with cap and knee.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV,, iii. 3. 


* more (1), v.t. [More, a.] To make more or 


greater, 
“What he will make more, he moreth.” 
Gower: C. A., vii. 
[More (2), s.] To root up. 
“‘They morede echone vp, that there ne beleuede non 
That ech tre were vp mored that it ne spronge na- 
more there.” Robert of Gloucester, p. 499. - 


more (1), s. [Moor (1), s.J 


1. A moor, 
2. A hill. 


{O. Dut.] <A root. 
“* Bi moren and bi roten.” Layamon, 31,885. 


m6-reén’, s. (Monarr, MorrE.] 


Fabric: A stout woollen stuff, used for cur- 
tains, &c. 


“The gaudy, buff-coloured trumpery moreen.”—Trol- 
lope: Barchester Towers, ch. v. 


mor’-el, (1), s. [Moretto.J~ 
mo6-rél’ (2), m6-rélle’, s. (Fr. morel = night- 


shade.) 

Botany: 

1, (Ofthe form morel): Morchella esculenta, an 
edible fungus. It has a pale-brown pileus, 
deeply pitted all over, with raised anastomos- 
ing lines between the depressions. It grows 
in orchards, woods, and forests, especially, 
according to the common German belief, 
where fires have taken place. It has an agree- 
able smell and taste. It is used when fresh 
stewed or stuffed with forcemeat, or when 
dry as an ingredient in some sauces, 

2. (Of the two forms): Solanum nigrum. 
Called also Petty Morel, the Great Morel 
being Atropa Belladonna. ; 


more’-land, s. [MoorLanp.] 
mo-ré’-li-a, s. [Etym. doubiful.] 


Zool, : A genus of snakes, family Pythonide, 
Morelia argus, and M. variegata are the Dia- 


cl 


mond and Carpet snakes of Australia, perhaps 
only varieties of the same species. 


mo-rélle’, s» [Morst, (2).] 


mo-rél-lo,mor’-el, s. [Ital. = dark- 
coloured.] A kind of cherry with a dark-red 
or black skin ; the flesh is a deep purplish red, 
tender, juicy, and avid. It is commonly culti- 
vated in Great Britain. 


mor-én'-do, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: Dying away. A direction that the 
sounds of voices or instruments are to be 
gradually softened, and the pace slackened. 


* more’-néss, 8. ~ness.] 
Greatness. 
“ Moreness of Christ’s vicars is not measured by 
worldly moreness.”— Wycliffe: Leiter (in Life by 
Lewis, )). 284). 


m0-ré’-no-site, s. [Named after Sefior Mo- 
reno; suff, ~ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A greenish-white to apple-green 
mineral, occurring as an efflorescence, but 
sometimes fibrous or in acicular crystals. 
Hardness, 2 to 2°5; sp. gr. 2°004 ; lustre, vitre- 
ous ; soluble, with a metallic, astringent taste. 
Compos. ; sulphuric acid, 28°5 ; oxide of nickel, 
26°7 ; water, 44°8 = 100, which corresponds to 
the formula NiOSOz3+ 7 HO. Occurs in as- 
sociation with nickel ores, of which it is an 
alteration product. 


[Eng. more, a. ; 


more-0'-ver, adv. [Eng. more, a., and over.] 
Besides, in addition, furthermore, over and 
above, also, likewise. 


“ Moreover David and the captains of the host sepa- 
rated to the service of the sons of Asaph.”—1 Ghron. 
xxv. L 


more’-pork, s. [See def.] A popular name 
for Podargus strigoides, 


“A morepork was chanting his monotonous cry.”— 
H, Kingsley : Geoffry Haznlyn, ch. xxxi. 


* mo-résk’, a. [Moresque.] 


mores'-nét-ite, s. [Named after Moresnet, 
Belgium, where first found ; suff. -ite(Min.).] 
Min. ; A mineral of various shades of green, 
occurring associated with calamine. Charaec- 
ters of the purest variety : hardness, 2°5; frac- 
ture, conchoidal; streak, white. Compos. : 
silica, 80°31; alumina, 13°68; protoxide of 
iron, 0°27; protoxide of nickel, 1:14; protoxide 
of zine, 43°41; water, 11°37 = 100'18. 


mo-résque’ (que as k), a. & s. [Fr., from 
Ital. moresco, from moro; Lat. maurus=a 
moor.] [Moor (2), s.] 
A. As adj. ; In the manner or style of the 
Moors ; Moorish. 
B. As subst. : A style of ornamentation for 
flat surfaces. Though named after the Moors 
it really was the invention of Byzantine Greeks. 


( mgneetes sree s. A morris-dance 
q.v.). 


*mor-foun-der, *mor-foun-dre, v.t. 
(O. Fr.] To affect with a cold. 


“They and theyr horses, after theyr traua, le all the 
daye in the hote sone, shall be morfoundred or they 
be ware.""—Berners ; Froissart ; Cronycte, ch. 1xxx. 


Morgagni (as Mor-gin’-yi), s. [Named 
from Giovanni Battista Morgagni (1682-1771), 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Padua.) (See compound.) 


Morgagni’s-humour, s. 
Anat. : The outermost layers of the anterior 
face of the crystalline lens. 


mor-ggn-at'-iec, a. [Low Lat. morganatica, 
from Ger. morgen = morning, an abbreviation 
from M. H. Ger. morgengabe = morning-gift, 
the gift which, according to the old usage, a 
husband used to make to his wife on the morn- 
ing after the marriage-night.] A term used 
with reference to a matrimonial alliance be- 
tween a man of the blood royal (or in Germany 
of high nobility) and a woman of inferior 
rank. Such marriages are also called Left- 
-handed Marriages, from the fact that in the 
marriage ceremony the left hand is given in- 
stead of the right. The children of such a 
marriage are legitimate, but do not inherit the 
rank or possessions of their father. 
“A morganatic ma 
member of a Abe root Saedatenaaiicn aps al 


not of a reigning or mediatised family."—M 
ies (2nd ser.), Vi. 237. z ie 


* mor-gan-at'-ic-al, a. [Eng. morganatic ; 
-al.) The same as Moreanatic (q.v.). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: gd, pdt, 
: ; 80, p 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill 


; try, Syrian. ~, ce =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


morzganatically—mormal 


[Eng. morgan- 


Mor-gan-it-ic-al-ly, adv. 
i nt ol gly ade of a morganatic 


atical ; -ly.) In 
Marriage, 
mor-gay, 8. [Wel. morgi = a dog-fish ; from 
7 
mor = the sea, and ci =a dog.] ay 
Ichthy.: According to Yarrell, the name 
avers in Scotland to a small spotted shark or 
og-fish, Seylliwm canicula (Cuv.); Couch 
considers it the same as Squalus eanicula 
-), Catulus major (Willoughby & Ray.), 
. catulus (Flem.), S. stellaris (Yarrell), and 
calls it the Nurse-hound, Bounce, or Cat-fish. 
It is four or five feet long, the head depressed, 
binnt, and rounded; the body lengthened 
behind, with the tail in the same straight 
line ; colour dusky red with numerous dark 
Spots, the lower parts white. It seeks its 
rey, consisting chiefly of crustaceans, at the 
tom of the water on rough and rocky 
ground. (Couch: British Fishes, i. 11, &c.) 


Modr-glay, s. [Celt. mor = great, and Eng. 
glaive (q v.).] Sin hemdell sould; @ clay- 
more (q.v.). 


morgue, s. [Fr.] A place where the bodies 
of persons found d are exposed, in order 
that they may be recognized and claimed by 
their friends ; a dead-house, 


mor’-i-a, s. [Gr. ndpos (mares) = foolish.) 
Med. : Foolishness, fatuity. 


mdr’-i-biind, «. &s. (Lat. moribundus, from 
morior = to die.) 


A. As adj. : Ina dying state ; daomed toa 
very speedy death or dissolution. 

*B. As subst.: One who is apparently 
doomed to a very speedy death; one in a 
dying condition, 


wmor-ie, a. [{Lat. mor(us) (q.v.) ; Eng. suff. -ic.] 
Sontained in or derived from Morus tinctoria. 


moric-acid, s. 

Chem. : CygH),09°H20. An acid found in 
the aqueous extract of old fustic, Morus tinc- 
toria. It crystallizes in needles mostly 
grouped in tufts, slightly soluble in water, 

mt very soluble in alcohol and ether, the 
solutions having a deep yellow colour. The 
barium salt, 3 18H y3Ba0g°Cj3H)409"H,0, is 

a reddish-brown powder, produced by boil- 

ing morie acid with recently precipitated barie 

carbonate. Morate of calcium exists ready- 
formed in fustic. It is deposited from its 
alcoholic solution in yellowish crystals, which 
lose their water at 100°. 

*mor-ice, s. [Morris.] 

*“mb-rig-ér-ate, a. (Lat. morigeratus, pa. 
par. of morigeror=to comply: mos (genit. 
moris) = the temper, disposition, and gero = 
to manage; Ital. morigerare; Sp. morigerar.) 

Compliant, obedient. 


“Than the armies that went fro Rome, were as well 
_ Aisciplined and morigerate, as the schooles of the 
philosophiers, that were in Grece."—Golden Boke, let. 2. 


*m5-rig-ér-a-tion, a. [Moricerate.] 
Compliance, obedience. 
a Nettion a teste toon ge of Sortan ‘il 
acon: Of Learning, bk. 1. 
*m6-rig’-Gr-oiis, a. (Lat. morigerus, from 
mos (genit. air = temper, manners, and 
gero=to manage.) Obedient, obsequious, 


mor’-il, s. [Moret, (2).] 


mo-ril’-li-form, a. [Fr. morille=a mnsh- 
room, and Lat. forma = form, shape.) Having 
the form or shape of a moril; resembling a 
moriL. 


‘6x’-in, s. [General Arthur Jules, Director of 
a Se oem be Impérial des Arts et Métiers 
of Paris.) (See compound and etym.) 


Morin’s apparatus, Morin’s ma- 
chine, s. 


‘Mech.: An apparatus or a machine to de- 
monstrate experimentally the laws of falling 
bodies, A descending weight causes acylinder 
to revolve around its axis with a velocity pro- 
portioned to that of the descending weight. 
‘A pencil attached to the cylinder records the 
result, showing that a falling body descends 
with velocity proportioned to the squares of 
the time. 


mo - rin’- s. [Altered from Lat. Morus 


indica = Indian mulberry, because of its 
country and the shape of its fruit.] 


+; POUt, JSW1; cat, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; 
gral ‘Mon. falc = abin; -fion, -gion = ahiin, -cious, 


Bot. : A genus of Cinchonacew, family Guet- 
tardide, ‘Lhe bark of Morinda Royoe is a 
febrifuge. M. citrifolia is sometimes called 
the Indian mulberry ; it is wild or cultivated 
in India and Ceylon. The typical variety, 
supposed to be wild in Malacca, furnishes 
various dyes, from reddish yellow to dark 
brown; the variety M, elliptica yields a scarlet; 
dye, and M. angustifolia a good yellow. M. 
tinctoria is also a dye plant, and the green 
fruits are eaten by the Hindoos in their 
curries. 


mé6-rin-din, s. [Mod. Lat., &e. morind(a) ; 
Eng, suil. ~in (Chei.).] 

Chem, : CogHgo0)5. A yellow colouring 
matter, extracted from the root of Morinda 
eitrifolia by boiling alcohol. It forms erystals 
having a fine yellow colour and satin lustre, 
very soluble in boiling alcohol and water, but 
insoluble in ether. It is used in the East 
Indies as a dyeing, material. When boiled 
with dilute sulphuric acid, morindin is con- 
verted into an impure alizarin. 


mé-rin-dodne, s. [Eng., &c. morind(in); 
sulf. -one.] 
Chem.: A name given by Anderson to the 
ellowish-red crystals formed when morindin 
s heated in a close vessel. These crystals are 
now proved to be alizarin, 


mor’-ine, s. [Lat. mor{us); Eng. suff. -ine.] 
Chem, : Cy 190g. A crystalline body ob- 
tained from the boiling aqueous extract of 
fustic. It forms yellow needle-shaped crys- 
tals, difficultly soluble in cold water, but very 
soluble in alcohol and ammonia. Sodium 
amalgam converts it into phloroglucin. 


modr’-i-nél, s. [Gr. padpos (miros) = stupid, 
foolish.}The dotterel, Charadrius morinellus, 
from its supposed stupidity. 


m6-rin’-g1, s. [From muringo, the Malabar 
name of the plant.) 
Bot. : The typical genus of the order Morin- 
cee (q.v.). The fruits are long, whip-like 
ans, The root of Moringa pterygosperma 
tastes like horse-radish, and has a pungent 
odour. The leaves, flowers, and young seed- 
vessels are eaten by the natives of India in 
their curries. The seeds are the Ben nuts 
which furnish the Oil of Ben (q.v.). The 
plant is used by the Hindoos as a stimulant 
and as a rubefacient. It is used by Indian 
calico-printers. The bark yields a coarse 
fibre from which mats, paper, or cordage may 
be prepared. M. aptera, a native of India, 
long naturalised inthe West Indies, also 
yields ben-oil, The unripe fruits of M. con- 
canensis are eaten by the natives of India in 
their curries, 


mo-ria-ga/-¢é-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. moring(a), 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -acec.} 

Bot. : Moringads; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Violalcs. 1t consists of 
trees with doubly or triply pinnate leaves, 
the leaflets of which easily drop off. The sti- 

ules are thin, deciduous and curled. The 
ieee, which are white, are irregular, in 
loose panicles. Sepals five, petaloid, the 

tals five, unequal, the uppermost ascending. 
tumens, eight or ten, arising from the top of 
@ fleshy dise inside the calyx, four sometimes 
sterile; ovary stalked, superior, one-celled, 
with three parietal placente, ultimately be- 
coming a pod-like capsule with many seeds ; 
sometimes winged, buried in the fungous sub- 
stance of the valves, Found in the East 
Indies and Arabia. One known genus with 
four species. 
mali aegld. gs. (Mod. Lat. moring(a); Eng. 
suff. - 


Bot. (Pl.): The name given by Lindley to 
the order Moringacew (q.V.). 


mé-rin’-éic, «. [Mod. Lat., &e. moring(a); 
Eng. suff. ~ic.] (See the compound.) 


moringic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CygHo309. A colourless oily acid, 
homologous with oleic-acid, obtained by the 
saponification of the oil of ben. It has a 
mawkish taste, a faint odour, and a density 
of ‘908. Itis very soluble in alcohol, solidifies 
at 0°, and is decomposed by heating with sul- 
phuric acid. [Monrea.] 


mo-rin’-gu-a, s. [Etym. doubtful; Latin- 
ised from native name (?). | 
Ichthy.: A genus of Murenide (q.v.). 
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Body cylindrical and scaleless; trunk much 
longer than tail. Pectorals none, or small; 
vertical fins little developed, limited to tail. 
Gill-openings narrow, inferior. Six species, 
from fresh water, brackish water, and the 
coasts of India to Fiji. (Giinther.) 


mor-in-tin’-nic, a. [Lat. mor(us); suff. 
-in, and Eng. tannic.) Derived from Morus 
tinctoria. [k'ustic.} 


morintannic-acid, s, 

Chem. : Oy3H 90g. One of the constituents 
of old fustic, Morus tinctoria, extracted from 
it by boiling water, It crystallizes in light 
zetiow microscopic prisms, slightly soluble 

n cold water, very soluble in boiling water 

in alcohol, and in ether, but insoluble in oil 
of turpentine. It melts at 200°, but undergoes 
complete decomposition at 270°, yielding car- 
bonic anhydride, phenol, and pyroeatechin, 
Its etherial solution is greenish by reflected, 
and brown by transmitted, light, 


m6r’-i-6n (1), s. [Froma supposed Latin morion 
(a misreading of mormorion), in Pliny (H. Nw 
xxXxvii. 10, 63). 
Min.; The same as 
SMOKY-QUARTZ (q.v.). 


*mbdr-i-6n (2), * mor’- 
i-an, * mir’-ri-on, s. 
[Fr,, from Sp. morrion, 
from morra = the crown 
of the head, moron =a 
hillock ; Ital. morione ; 
Port. morritio.) A kind 
of helmet or steel head- 
piece, shaped like a hat, 
and having no beaver or 
visor. It was introduced 
into England about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Itis often 
surmounted with a crest or comb, 


“ With musquet, pike, and morion, 
T> welcome noble Marmion.” 
Scott ; Marmion, 1, 9, 


*M16-ris-co, M0-risk’, s. & a. (Sp. Morésoo 

= Moorish, from Moro = a Moor.] 

A, As substantive : 

1, An old name for the Moorish population 
of Spain. 

2. The language of the Moors of Spain. 

3. The Morris-dance (q. v.). 

4, A dancer of a Morris-dance, 


a 
per ike a w. aris 
= Shakesp. : 2 ya iL 


5. The style of architecture or ornamenta- 
tion known also as Moresque or Arabesque, 


B, As adj. : Moresque. 
Mor-i-s0-ni-an, a. & 3, [See def.] 

A. As adj.: Of or belonging to the sect 
founded by the Rev, James Morison. 

B, As subst. : A follower of the Rev. James 
Morison, founder of the Evangelical Union 
(q.Vv.). 

ine poe ea Ea 8. (Eng. Morisonian ; 
~ism. 

Eccles. & Church Hist.: The tenets of the 
Morisonians or members of the Evangelical 
Union (q.v-). 


*mor’-kin, s. [Etym. doubtful. Perhaps 
from Icel. morkina = putrid, morkna = to be 
putrid; cf. morling, mortling.) An animal 
that has died from disease or accident. 


“3 Onae he nat sept ” 
Some sorry morkin that unhidden dies 
Bp. Hal: Satirves, bk. iii., eat & 


*mor-land, *more-land, s. (Moorvanp.} 


mor’-ling, mort’-ling,s. (Fr. mort = dead; 
Eng. dimin. sutf. -ling. 
1. A morkin (q.v.). 
2. Wool plucked from a dead sheep, 


mor’-maer (26 as a), 8. [Gael. mor = great, 
and moer=a steward.) <A steward of the 
royal lands under the great or high steward. 
[Srewarp, 8., 4.) 

* mor’-mal, *mar-mole, s, &«. (Fr. mort- 
mal, fron Low Lat. malum mortuum = an 
old or deadly sore.] 

A, As subst.: A cancer, a gangrene, a bad 
sore. 


MORION. 


me inne a mormat bhadde he." 
eae ay Chaucer: O. T., 33% 


B. As adj.: Dangerous, bad, grievous. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deb 
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*mor-m6, s. [Gr. popyd (mormé), poppy 
(mormon) = a bugbear, a monster use by 
nurses to frighten children.) 


1. Ord. Lang. : A bugbear. 

Sean el adiad ‘sacrites ‘over silty oF 
mormo."—Hammond : Works, vol. iv., p. 577. 

2, Entom.: A genus of Moths, tribe Noc- 
tuina. Mormo maura is a dark gray moth 
with blackish bands, which often flies into 
houses on summer evenings. 


mor-mdl-y-¢6, 5. [Gr. poppodvKecoy (mor- 
molukeion) = a bugbear, a hobgoblin.] 
Entom.: A genus of Carabide (q.v.), from 
the Malayan peninsula and the adjacent 
islands, with three, or perhaps four, species. 
The best known is Mormolyce phyllodes, which 
has the side borders of the wing-cases greatly 
expanded and abnormally prolonged in a 
curve. It probably preys on larve and pupze 
of insects infesting the boleti with which 
damp bark is generally covered. 


gmor’-m6n (1), s. [Mormo.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Alcide, sub-family Al- 
cine. The bill is short and very high, the cul- 
men strongly arched, the lip hooked, the wings 
and tail very short, the former fitted for flight. 
Mormon. fratercula is the Common Puffin. 


Mor’-mé6n (2), s. [Named from a mythic per- 
sonage, Mormon, who, according to Joseph 
Smith, led a Jewish immigration into America 
in early times.] 

Ecclesiol., Church & Civil Hist. (Pl.) : 

The popular name for the members of 
& religious body calling themselves ‘‘The 
Church of Jesus Christ, of Latter-day Saints,” 
or more briefly, the Latter-day Saints. Their 
founder was Joseph Smith, a farmer’s son, 
born in Sharon, Windsor County, Vermont, 
Dec. 25, 1805. He asserted that on Sept. 21, 
1823, as he was praying, a supernatural light 
shone in his room, and an angel appearing 
made revelations to him, and next day gave 
him certain engraved plates, with an instru- 
ment called the Urimand Thummim (cf. Exod. 
xxviii., 30; Lev. viii. 8), by the aid of which 
he translated them, publishing the result in 
1830 as the Book of Mormon. On this, the 
Rev. Mr. Spalding, a Presbyterian preacher, 
declared that, having some time before written 
a work of fiction which no publisher could be 
induced to print, his rejected ‘‘copy” had 
been lost or stolen, and had reappeared as the 
angelically revealed Book of Mormon. To 
Silence Spalding, both the faithful and the 
unbelievers clamoured for a sight of the 

lates. After eight of the former had ob- 

ained a look at them, Smith asserted that he 
had handed them over to the custody of an 
angel, and they were seen no more. On April 
6, 1830, the first Mormon church was founded 
in the town of Manchester, in Ontario 
County, New York State. *Others followed 
in quick succession. Persecution driy- 
ing the Mormons from place to place, in 
1839 they commenced to build a city. This 
was called Nauvoo, and was adorned with a 
fine temple. On June 24, 1844, Smith was 
arrested and imprisoned in Carthage State jail 
on a charge of treason and sedition; and on 
the 27th, he and his brother Hyram were shot 
dead by a brutal mob which broke into the 
jail. Brigham Young was appointed to suc- 
ceed him as prophet and revelator. In 1847 
he removed with many Mormons toa secluded 
valley called that of the Salt Lake, then 
Mexican Territory, but afterwards ceded to 
the United States. The industry of the Mor- 
mons soon made it like a garden; but when 
it was found to be exactly on the route to 
the Californian gold-diggings it ceased to be 
secluded, On Oct. 17, 1874, Brigham Young 
was convicted by the United States’ Divorce 
Court of polygamy and imprisoned ; and on 
Jan. 26, 1877, John O, Lee, a Mormon bishop, 
was executed for participation in a cold- 
blooded massacre of a caravan of immigrants 
nineteen years before. 


Mor’-mon-ism, s, [Eng. Mormon; -ism.] 
Eccles. & Church Hist.: The tenets or prac- 
tice of the Mormons (q.v.), They believe in 
the Bible and the Book of Mormon, They hold 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the atonement, 
baptism by immersion, the Second Advent, 
and the restoration of Israel ; they deny ori- 
fou sin, They recognise Joseph Smith and 
successors as prophets and revelators; 
they claim for some of their number miracu- 
lous gifts. Polygamy was considered lawful 


— 


mMormo—moronobes 


and largely practiced until prohibited by act of 
Gousres, Y ster which, on October 6, 1890, the 
practice was formally renouaced by a vote of 
the Mormon people in conference. 


mor-m6-pés, s. pl. [Mormors.] 

Zool,: A group of Emballonurine Bats, 
family Phyllostomide (q.v.). It was erected 
by Peters, and is co-extensive with Dobson's 
sub-family Lo- 
bostomine. 


bugbear, 
oy (dps) = the 
face, the coun- 
tenance, 
[Mormo.] 
Zool. ; The 
typical genus 
of the group 
Mormopes 
(q.v.), from 


South America MORMOPS. 
and the West ' 
Indies, It is most grotesque in appearance, 


and was never rivalled by the most ingenious 
inventor of pantomime masks. There are 
two species; the best known is Mormops 
Blainvillit (Blainville’s Bat). Nothing is re- 
corded as to its habits, but it is probably 
nocturnal, 


mor-myr’-i- dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. mor- 
myr(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.]J 
Ichthy.: A family of physostomous fishes 
characteristic of the freshwater fauna of tro- 
pical Africa. Body and tail scaly, head 
scaleless; no barbels. No adipose fin or 
pseudobranchie ; gill-openings reduced to a 
small slit. Two genera, Mormyrus and Gym- 
narchus. 
mor’-myr-is, s. [Gr. popuvpos (mormuros) 
= a kind of sea-fish mentioned by Aristotle. ] 
Ichthy.: The typical genus of the family 


Mormyride (q.v.). There are two sub-genera, 
Mormyrops and Hyperopisus; and fifty-one 


, Species are known of which eleven occur in the 


Nile. Some attain a length of from three or 
four feet ; others remain small, The flesh is 
said to be excellent eating. Mormyrus oxy- 
rhynchus was venerated by the ancient Egyp- 
tians (Juvenal, xv. 7), and frequently occurs in 
emblematic inscriptions. On each side the 
tail in this genus there is an oblong capsule, 
with numerous compartments, and containing 
@ gelatinous substance. It has no electric 
functions, but evidently represents a transi- 
tional condition from muscular substance to 
an electric organ. The extent of the dorsal 
and anal fins varies greatly ; in some species 
the snout is short and obtuse, in others long 
and decurved, with or without appendage. 


morn (1), *morne (1), s. [A contract. of Mid. 
Eng. morwen = morning, from A.S. morgen.] 
The first or early part of the day; the morn- 
ing. (It is only used in poetry.) [Mornina.] 


*morne (2), s. [Fr. morne = dull, because a 
lance so treated has a dull appearance as com- 
pared with one bright and sharpened for actual 
service.] The head of a tilting-lance, having 
its point rebated or turned back, so as not to 
cause injury to the opponent. 


morne, mor-ine, a. [Mornz (2).] 
Her.: A term applied to a lion rampant 
when depicted on coat-armour with no tongue, 
teeth, or claws. 


morn’-ing, *morn-yng, *mor-wen-ing, 
s.&a. [Acontract. of Mid. Eng. morwening 
= morning, from A.S. morgen = morning: 
cogn. with Dut. morgen ; Icel. morginn, mor- 
gunn; Dan, morgen; Sw. morgon ; Ger. mor- 
gen; Goth. maurgins. ‘‘ Morning means pro- 
perly a dawning or a becoming morn; formed 
with the substantival (not participial) suffix 
-ing (A.S. -wng), from Mid. Eng. morwen ; A.S. 
morgen.” (Skeat.)] 

A, As substantive: 


I. Lit. : The first part of the day, beginning 
at twelve o’clock at night and extending to 
twelve noon. Thus we speak of one, two, 
three, &c., o’clock in the morning, Ina more 
limited sense, morning is used for the time 
extending from sunrise to breakfast, and 
amongst people of fashion and business men 
for the whole time ap to the hour of dining. 


mor-én-d-bé-a, s. 


Il. Figuratively: 

1, The early part; the first part: as, the 
morning of life. 

2, A morning dram or draught. (Scotch.) 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the morning 
or the early part of the day ; as, morning dew, 
morning service, &c. 


* morning-gift, s. A translation of the 
Ger. morgengabe = the gift given bya husband 
to his wife on the morning after the marriage 


day. 


morning-glory, s. 
Bot. : Various species of Ipomeea and Phar 
bitis, convolvulaceous genera. 


morning-gown, s. A gown worn in the 
morning. 

“Seeing a great many in rich morning-gowns, he was 

amazed to find that persons of quality were up 80 


early.” —Addison. 

*morning-land, s. The East, as the 
point where the sun rises. (Cf. Ger. morgen- 
land.) 

“Where through the sands of morning-land 
The camel bears his spice.” 
Macaulay; Prophecy of Capys, xxxL 

morning-star, s. 

1, Astron.: The planet Venus when it is 
visible in the morning. 


“The morning-star that guides 
The starry flock.” Milton: P. L.,V 


2. Old Arm.: A weapon used in ancient 
times, and as late as by the train-bands of 
London in the time of Henry VIII. It con- 
sists of a ball with spikes, united by a chain 
to a staff. Called also Holy-water Sprinkler. 

J Morning Star of the Reformation: John 
Wycliffe (a.p. 1324 (?) to 1384.). 

* morning-stead, * morning-sted, s. 
Morning. (Sylvester: Maiden’s Blush, 1,176.) 

morning-tide, s. 

1. Lit. : Morning-time; the morning; the 
early part of the day. 

2. Fig.: The morning ; the early or first part 


morn’-ite, mourn’-ité (usilent), s. [Named 


after Morne or Mourne, co. Antrim ; suff. -it 
(Min.).] 
Min. : The same as LABRADORITE (Q.V.). 


*morn’-ly, adv. [Eng. morn; -ly.] In the 


morning. (Sylvester: Babylon, 327.) 


mor’-6, s. (Lat. morus = a mulberry.] 


Med.; A small abscess resembling a mul- 
berry. 


MO6-réc’-can, a. [Eng. Morocc(o); -an.] Ot 


or pertaining to Morocco or its inhabitants. 


m6-roéc’-co, s. [Named from Morocco in Nortb 


Africa, whither the Saracens, on their expul- 
sion from Spain, carried with them their art 
of preparing leather; Fr. maroquin.] A fancy 
leather tanned with sumach and dyed. Used 
for bookbinding, ladies’ shoes, upholstering 
furniture, cushions, &c. True morocco leather 
is prepared from goat-skins, but sheep-skins 
are extensively used in the preparstion of an 
inferior quality. The coast of Barbary yet 
yields a large supply of goat-skins for the 
manufacturers of France and England. For 
some centuries the principal supply was from 
the Levant, which still yields a large quantity 
of goat-skins and morocco leather. 


* mor-d-16s'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Asif from an 


Eng. morological, with suff. -ly.) In the way 
of morology. 


ss Morologically speaking, the production is no richer 
or sillier."—Lord Strangford ; Letters & Papers, Pp. 164 


* mO-r6l-6-&Y, s. [Gr. pwpodroyia (mérologia), 


from ppos (moros) = foolish, and Adyos (logos) 
=speech.) Foolish talk ; folly, nonsense. 


mé-rone’, s. & a. (Lat. morus = a mulberry.) 


A. As subst.: The colour of the unripe 
mulberry ; a deep crimson colour, 


B. As adj. : Of a deep crimson colour, 
- [From moronobo, the 
native name.) 


Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Morono- 
bex (q.v.). _Moronobea coccinea is said by some 
to furnish Hog gum (q.v.). 


mor-6n-6'-bé-2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. morono- 


b(ea) ; Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Clusiaceze, 


Mite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


@& Wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rale, fill; try, Syrian, », 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


M6r-d-no'-lite, s. (Gr. pipor (moron 
the mulberry, and AiGos (lithos) = Goes 
Min.: A variety of the mineral species 


, Jarosite (q.v.), occurring in concretionary or 


_ mulberry-like forms, and containing somewhat 
| less alkali. Found at Monroe, Orange Co., 
\ New York. 


mMOor-d-pod'-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. moro- 

_ genit. moropod(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ide.) 

__ Paleont,: A famil 
the Miocene of the 
coast. 


mor-6-piis, s. (Gr. pwpés (méros) = dull, 
sluggish, and rovs (pous) = a foot.) 
Palewont.: The typical genus of the family 
Moropodide (q.v.), with two species. 


mor-d-sau’-riis, s.  [Gr. pwpds (mdros) = 
dull, sluggish, and cay, sawros), av 
(sawra) =a lizard.) Pat a 
Paleont.: A genus of Deinosauria, sub- 
order Saunropoda. Found in the Jurassic 
rocks of North America. 


m06-rose’, a. (Lat. morosus = self-willed, obsti- 
nate, peevish, from mos (genit. moris) = habit, 
manner, self-will, moroseness ; Fr. morose ; 
Ttal. & Sp. moroso.] 
1, Peevish, sullen, austere ; sour in temper; 
surly, ill-humoured. 


“The forementioned cattle . . . . will not fail to pro- 
claim him a morose, ill-conditioned, ill-natured per- 
son.”—South ; Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 3. 


2. Characterized by peevishness or sullen- 
ness. 

“His learning produced not a morose self-compla- 
oeney, but mineeke affability.”—Horne: Works, vol. iv., 

* 3. Morbidly brooding over and indulging 
in evil, and especially in impure thoughts. 

morose-delectation, s. 


Moral Theol.: A term used by Roman 
theologians to denote pleasure taken in-the 
against 


of Edentata, found in 
orth American Pacific 


remembrance of sins commi' 
purity. 
mo-rose’-ly, adv. [Eng. morose; -ly.] Ina 
morose manuer; sullenly, gruffly, peevishly. 
aie their age.”"— 
mo-rose-néss, s. (Eng. morose; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being morose ; peevishness, 
sullenness, 
have... 


“Many.... . chosen retirement, not out 
of any moroseness of temper or misanthropy.”—Horne : 
Works; On St. John the Baptist, vol. vi. 


m0-ro-sis, s. (Gr. papos (méros) = foolish.] 
Med. : Foolishness, folly, fatuity, idiocy. 


*mé-ris1-t¥, s, [Fr. morosité, from Lat. 

morositas.) Moroseness, peevishness, sullen- 
ness. 

“ With silent morosity he hands her into her vic- 

a en Broughton; Second Thoughts, pt. ii., 


* mor’-6-sdph, s. [Gr. pdpos (méros) = fool- 
ish, and pra (sophos) = ons Oe Borne. 


MORE.] A learned or philosophical fool. 


*mo-ro'-soiis, a. [Lat. morosus = morose 
(q.¥.).] Morose, peevish, sullen. 
ence either of often lapses, or 


“ Daily e: morosous 
desires."—Se: : Miracles of Antichrist (1616), p. 20L. 
*morowe, *morwe, s. [Morrow.] 


*morowe -tide, *morwe - tide, s. 
Morning, morrow. 
“*Whanne the “arsieik setesglmes Cc enpatthe a wn 
1nd Jat ages Tbania’ Wye, watt vie 
6-rdx-ite, s. [Lat. morochites = a precious 
ate of the colour of @ leek. (Pliny: H. N., 
xxxvii. 10, 63.)] 
Min.: A name given by Abildgaard to a 
green Apatite (q.v.), from Arendal, Norway. 


mor-dx-¥l-ic, a. [Lat., &c. mor(us) ; Eng. 
ox(atyyl, m cof, io] Contained in ‘or de- 
rived from the mulberry-tree. 


moroxylic-acid, s. 

Chem. : A volatile crystalline acid, said by 
Klaproth to exist as a calcium salt in the 
stems of the mulberry tree (Morus alba). 
Landerer found the same calcium salt in the 
gum which exudes from mulberry stems, 


mor-phé’-an, a. [See def.] Of or pertain- 
ing a Morpheus, the god of sleep. 


boil, boy; pout, jdw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, & 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -fion, -gion = zhun, -cious, 


mor’-phew (ew as ii), s. 


moronolite—morris 
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*mor-phét’-ic, «. [Morrueus.] oe mér-phd-16g-ic-al, mdr-phd-13z’-ic, a. 


to sleep, sleepy. (Miss Burney: Camilla, bk. 
Evereyer ¢ a ; 


mor’-phé-tine, s. [MorpHra.] 

Chem.: A body produced by boiling mor- 
phine with dilute sulphuric acid and peroxide 
of lead. It is a brown, amorphous, slightly 
bitter substance, and is soluble in water, but 
sparingly soluble in alcohol. 


Mor’-phé-iis, s. [Lat. Morpheus, from Gr. 
Mopdevs (Morpheus) = the son of Sleep, and 
the god of dreams; lit. = the fashiouer or 
former, from Gr. opdy (morphé) = shape, form ; 
from the shapes or forms which appear to 
pore in their sleep ; poppow (morphea) =to 

hion, to shape.] 


Gr, Myth. : The god of sleep and of dreams. 


(Fr. morphée ; Ital, 
morfea = leprosy.) A scurf on the face; any 
scaly eruption. 

“In taking away the morphew in the neck.”—Ben 
Jonson Dtiouserion 

* mor’-phew (ew as i), v.t. [Morenew, s.] 
To cover with morphew. 

“Whose band-leese bonnet vailes his o’ergrown chin 


And sullen rags bewray his morphew'd skin?” 
Bp, Hatt: Satires, bk. iv., sat. & 


mor-phi-a, s. [Morpxrne.] 


mor-phi-a-ma‘-ni-a, s. [Eng. morphia, and 
mania.) An uncontrollable passion for taking 
morphia or opium as an anodyne. 


“ The extent to which iamania prevails in our 
midst."— Pall Mail Ramin Teco 29, 1s83, 


mor-phi-a-ma-ni-ac, s. [Eng. morphia, 
and maniac.) One addicted to taking morphia 

or opium, 
“A habitual drunkard is less under the thraldom of 


alcohol than the morphiumaniac under that of mor- 
phia."—Pall Mull Gazette, March 29, 1882. 


mor-phi-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. morph(o); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 

Entom. : In some classifications a family of 
Butterflies, characteristic of the Malayan and 
Moluccan districts, andsof tropical America, 
with a few species extending to the Himalayas 
on the west and to Polynesia on the east, Ten 
genera, with 106 species. (Wallace.) 


mor-phi-nee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. morph(o); 
Lat. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Entom.: In some classifications a sub-family 
of Nymphalide (q.v.), but sometimes elevated 
to the rank ofa family. [Morpuinz.] 


morphine, mor’-phi-a, s. [Morrnevs.] 
Chem. : Cy;HigNOg. Morphinum. The most 
important. of the opium bases, discovered by 
Sertiirner in 1816. It is obtained by decom- 
posing an aqueous extract of opium by chloride 
of barium, and allowing the chloride of mor- 
phia to crystallize out. The crystals, which 
contain codeine, are dissolved, and the mor- 
hine is then procitintes by ammonia, and 
nally purified by recrystallization. It crystal- 
lizes from alcohol in colourless, lustrous, 
trimetric prisms, soluble in 500 parts of boil- 
ing water, easily soluble in alcohol, but in- 
soluble in ether and chloroform. Morphine is 
also soluble in caustic alkalis, but scarcely 
atallin ammonia. Solutions of morphia are 
coloured blue with ferric chloride ; and iodic 
acid is reduced by morphine and its salts, free 
iodine being liberated. By the aid of starch 
solution this reaction affords a highly delicate 
test for its detection. Morphine forms well- 
defined salts with mineral and organic acids. 
The most characteristic and best defined salt 
is the hydrochloride, which crystallizes in 
slender, colourless needles arranged in stel- 
lated groups, soluble in 20 parts of cold water, 
and in its own weight at the boiling heat. 


morpho, s. [Gr. Mop (Morphd), an epi- 
thet of Venus, as the bestower of beauty.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Morphide or the sub-family Morphine, Forty 
species are described from the Neotropical 
region and the Brazilian and Central American 
sub-regions. The male of Morpho cypris is 
probably the most brilliant butterfly known ; 
it is of dazzling sky-blue, with a white band 
across the centre of the wings, which have an 
expanse of five inches; the female is often 
orange or tawny. Some °f the species fly near 
the ground, but the largest and most gaily- 
coloured fly at a great he) ut. The scales 
from the wings of Morpho Menelaus are some- 
times used as test-objects for the microscope. 


{Eng. morpholog(y) ; -ical, -ic.) Of or pertain- 


ing to morphology. 
mor-ph6-14g’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. ho- 
logical; -ly.) In pfs tl mnanner ; 


with reference to the principles, rules, or facts 
of morphology. 
“In classif, me 
Mithril maag ia, Mer Pntoon "Mas 
mor-phol'-d-gist, s. [Eng. morphology ; -ist.) - 
One who is versed in morphology ; one who 
writes upon morphology. 


mor-phol'-d-g¥, s. (Gr. poppy (morphe) = 
form, shape, and Adyos (logos) =a word, a dis- 
course ; b'r. morphologie. | 

1, Nat. Science: That branch of science 
which treats of the laws, form, and arrange- 
ment of the structures of animals and plants, 
treating of their varieties, homologies and 
metamorphoses ; the science of form. 

§] Darwin defined it as ‘“‘The law of form or 
structure, independent of function,” and con- 
sidered it to be one of the most interesting 
departments of natural history, and, indeed, 
almost its very soul. Morphology teaches 
that most organs of a plant, including the 
bracts, sepals, petals, stamens, and pistils, 
are modifications of leaves. With regard to 
animals, it investigates the tissues of which 
their structures are composed [H1sTovoey], 
the states through which each animal has to 
pass before reaching maturity [EMBRYOLOGY], 
and the modifications of form which the same 
organ undergoes in different animals. For in- 
stance, the hand of a man, the forefoot of a 
mole, adapted for digging, the leg of the horse 
the paddle of the porpoise, and the wing of 
the bat are all only modifications of one type. 
[CoMPARATIVE ANATOMY.] Darwin accuunts 
for this by the hypothesis of selection by suc- 
cessive slight modifications. Morphology 
treats also of serial homologies in the same 
animal, and of what Ray Lancaster calls homo- 
genous and homoplastic homologies of organs. 
(Darwin : Orig. Species, 6th ed., pp. 382-86.) 

2. Philol. : (See extract). 


“Hence it is evident in what sense alone there can 
be a science of morphology or of the adaptations and 
re-aduptations of articulate signs to the uses and 
changes of thought.”—Whitney: Life and Growth oj 
Language, p. 144. 


mor-phon’-6-mY, s. [Gr. nopdy (morphé) = 
form, shape, and youos (nomos)= a law.] 
Biol, ;: The law or laws regulating morpho- 
logical development. 


mor-pho’-sis, s. [Gr.] 
Biol.: The order or mode of development 
of any organ. 


*mor’-pi-6n, s. [Fr., from mordre (Lat. mor- 
deo) = to bite, and pion (Low Lat. pedionem, 
ace. of pedio; Lat. pedis; Ital. pedione) =a 
louse.] A crab-louse. 


mor-rhii-a, s. (Mod. Lat. morrhua, Low 
Lat. moruta; Fr. morue. Said by Belon and 
Littré to be from melwel, melwal, an English 
word of the twelfth century = a stock-fish, 
acod. Not in Stratmann's Dictionary.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Fishes, family Gadide. 
Morrhua ceglejinus is the Haddock qv.) and 
M. vulgaris is the Common Cod. They are 
more frequently called Gadus eglesinus, and G. 
morrhua, [(GADUS.) 


*morrhua-oil, s. Cod-liver oil (q.v.) 
(Calcutta Eahib. Rep., v. 186.) 


mor-rige, s. 


*mor’-ri¢-ér, 5. 
morris-dancer, 


“ There morricers, with bell at heel, 
And blade in hand, their mazes wheel.” 
Scott » Lady of the Lake, ¥. 22, 


*mor-rim-al, a. [Mormat.] 


*mér’-ris (1), * mor’-rige, s. [Spelled 
morrishe dance by Holland and his contempo- 
raries, as having been introduced into England 
from the Morriscoes, or Moors of Spain; Sp. 
morisco = Moorish.) [Mortsco.] 

1. A dance borrowed or imitated from the 
Moors, usually performed by a single person, 
with castanets or rattles in the hands; a 
morisco, 

2. A rustic dance performed in spring and 
summer time. There are many records extant 
to prove the universal popularity of this 
dance, both in the parish accounts of several 


(Morris.] 
(Eng. morric(e); -er.] A 


fem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, Sc. = bel, deL 
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dates and in the writings of poets of various 
periods, Douce, in his illustrations to Shakes- 
peare, supposes that the morris-dance derives 
its name from the Moors, among whom it 
originated, and that it is the same that gave 
Tise tothe fandango. It was probably brought 
to England in the time of Edward III., when 
John of Gaunt returned from Spain. Few 
vestiges can be traced of it beyond the time 
of Henry VII 

“as a pancake for Shrove-Tuesday, a morris for 
May-day.’—shukesp. : All's Well that Hnds Well, il. 2. 

3. The same as Nine men’s morris [4]. 


*@ Nine men’s morris, Nine men’s merils: A 
kind of game in which a figure of squares, one 
within the other, was made on the ground by 
cutting out the turf, and two persons took 
nine stones, which they placed by turns in 
the angles and then moved alternately, as in 
draughts. The player who succeeded in plac- 
ing three of his stones, or men, in a straight 
line, removed any of his adversary’s from any 
point he pleased, and the game ended by one 
of the players losing all his men. It was also 
played on a table with counters. 

“ The nine men’s morris is filled up with mud.” 

Shakesp.’ Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 1, 

*morris-dance, * morrice-dance, 

*morris-daunce, s, {Mogris (1), 2.] 


*morris-dancer, * morrice-dancer, 
8, One who dances a morris-dance. 
“(The] merry morvice-dancers come.” : 
Scott: Ludy of the Lake, v. 20. 
morris-pike, s. (properly Moorish-pike). 
A simple weapon borrowed from the Moors, 
carried by infantry, and consisting of a spear- 
head at the summit of a pole. 
“ The guards their morrice-pikes advanced.” 
Scott - Marmion, i, 10. 


mor’-ris (2), s. [ANGLESEY MORRIS]. 


*mor’ris, ‘mor’-rige, v.t. & i, [MorRIs, s.] 
A. Trans. : To dance. 


“Since the demon-dance was morriced.” 
Hood ; The Forge. 


B, Intrans.: To decamp, to make off. 
(Slang.) 
“‘Here they are! Morrice/ Prance!”—Goldsmith: 
She Stoops to Conquer, iii. 


mor-row, * morwe, *morewe, *morow, 
*morowe, s. [Mid. Eng. morwe = morwen, 
from A.S. morgen = morning. Morrow and 
morn are thus doublets. For the change of 
final we to ow, cf. arrow (Mid. Eng. arwe), 
sparrow (Mid. Eng, sparwe), sorrow (Mid. Eng. 
sorwe), &c.) 
1, Morning, morn, 
“She looks for night, and then she longs for morrow.” 
Shakesp. : Rupe of Lucrece, 1,571. 
2. The day next after the present, or next 
after any specified day. 
“ He should warne the wronger to appeare 


The morrow next at court, it to defend.” 
Spenser : Mother Hubberds Tate. 


{ (1) Good-morrow : Good morning. 
“ Give you good-morrow.” 
Shakesp.. Merru Wives of Windsor, il, 2. 
(2) To-morrow (A.S. t6-morgene): The mor- 
row ; next day. 


“ The coward, and the fool, condemned to lose 
A useless life in waiting for to-morrow.” 
Johnson; Irene, iii, 2. 
y ~ 4 3 
“mor-row-ing, s. [Eng. morrow; -ing.] 
Procrastination. 
** Put thee off with morrowing.” 
Breton: Mother's Blessing, 66. 
morse (1), *morsse, s. [From Russ. morj 
=a walrus ; Norw. rosmar.] The walrus (q.v.). 
“ High-cheeked, lank-haired, toothed whiter than the 
morse.” Browning : Sordelio, iii. 
morse (2), s._[Lat. morsus = a bite ; mordeo 
=to bite.] The clasp or fastening of a cope, 
frequently made of the precious metals, enam- 
elled and set with jewels, and sometimes con- 
taining representations of the sacred mysteries. 


morse, a. [See def.] 

Zeleg.: A term applied to the telegraphic 
alphabet, invented by Professor Morse, of 
Massachusetts. It is composed of a series of 
dots and dashes, and is intended to be used in 
combination with the indicator (q.v.); but 
though adapted for being instrumentally re- 
corded on paper, it is usually read by sound, 
the receiving telegraphist writing down the 
words as they are transmitted. The letters 
are indicated by various combinations of the 
dots and dashes ; thus, a dot and a dash (. —) 
Tepresent A; a single dot(.), E; a dot and 
three dashes (. — ——), J; a dash and three 
dots (—...), B, &e. 


boil, boy ; pout, jdw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, 


morris—mortar 


mor’-sel, * mor-cell, * mor-sell, * mor- 
selle, * mos-sel, s. [O. Fr. morsel, morcel 
(Fr. morgewu), a dimin, from Lat. morswm = a 
bit; neut. sing. of morsus, pa. par. of mordeo 

= to bite ; Ital. morsello.} 
1. A mouthful, a bite ; a small piece of food. 


“The morsel which thou hast eaten shalt thou vomit 


up, and lose thy sweet words."—Proverbs xxiil. 8. 
* 2, A small meal. 


“ On these herbs, and fruits, and flowers, 
Feed first; ou each beast next, and fish, and fowl, 
No homely morsels.” Milton: P L., X. 605, 


3. A small quantity; a fragment, a piece. 


“ Of the morsels of native and pure gold, he had seen 
some weighed many pounds *—BSoyle. 


*4, Applied to a person. 


“ How doth iny dear morsel, thy mistress?”—Shakesp. + 
Measure for Measure, iii. 2. 


mor’-sing, a. {Perhaps from Fr. mors =a bit, 
a bite; Lat. morsus.] (See the compound.) 


morsing-horn, s. A flask for holding 
powder for priming. 


* mor-si-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. morsus, pa. par. 
of mordeo=to bite.) The act of biting or 
gnawing. 


* mor-stire, s. [Fr., from Lat. morsurus, 
fut. part. of mordeo = to bite; Sp. & Ital. 
morsure.] The act of biting. 


“All invention is tormed by the morsure of two or 
more of these animals [bees] upon certain capillary 
nerves.”—Swit: Mechanical Operation of the Spirit. 


mort (1), s. (Fr. = death, from Lat. mortem, 
accus. of mors = death.] 


1. A note sounded on the horn at the death 


of the deer, 
“ And then to sigh as 'twere 
The mort o' the deer.” 
shakesp.: Winter's Tale, i. 2. 

2. The skin of a sheep or lamb which has 
died from disease or accident. [MOoRLING.] 

“ Makes the leather of them of morts or tan‘d sheeps 

skins,"—Greene. Quip for an Upstart Courtier. 

* mort-cloth, s. The pall carried at a 
funeral ; funeral hangings. 

“The vast Champ-de-Mars wholly hung round with 
black mort-cloth.”—Carilyle: French Levol., pt. ii., bk. 
ii, ch. vi. 

mort-d’ancestor, s. 
an ancestor. ] 

Law: A writ of assize, by which a demand- 
ant recovers possession of an estate from which 
he has been ousted, on the death of his an- 
cestor, 


mort-de-chien, s. (Fr. = dog’s death.] 


Med. : Aname for spasmodic cholera. It is 
supposed to be a corruption of mordezym, the 
Indian name for the disease. 


mort (2), s. 
great quantity or number. 


* mort (8), s. 


(Fr. = death of 


[Icel. mor, mordh =a swarm.] A 
(Colloquiul.) 


[A gipsy word.) A woman, a 


female, 

mort (4), s. (Etym. doubtful.) A salmon in 
his third year. (Provincial.) 

mor-tal, * mor-teil, a., s., & adv. [O. Fr. 


mortal (Fr. mortel), trom Lat. mortalis, from 
mors (genit. mortis) = death ; Sp. mortal ; Ital. 
mortale.) 
A. As adjective : 
1. Deadly; producing or causing death ; 
fatal. 
“The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world.” Ailton: P. Li. @ 


2.. Bringing death ; final. 
“ Or in the natal, or the mortal hour.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, i. 288. 
3. Subject to death; destined to die; not 
immortal. 
“The day thou eat’st thereof, my sole command 

Trausgrest, inevitably thou shalt die; 

From that day mortal.” Milton: P. L., viii. 331. 
_* 4, Causing death if injured ; vital ; essen- 

tial to life: as, a mortal place in the body. 

5. Ineurring or liable to the penalty of 

death ; not venial. [MortTAa.-sin.] 
6. Human; pertaining to mortals or men; 
within the compass of human capacity. 

“T have learned by the perfected report they have 
more athens than mortal kriowiedget=Whareap. iB 
Macbeth, i. 5, 

_ 7. Extreme, violent, very strong, excessive, 
immoderate. (Vulgar.) 

“The birds were in a mortal a) hi 
beetles,”"—L' Estrange. perenne gene 

8. Applied to long, wearisome, or tiresome 

periods of time.: (Colloquial.) 


mor-tal-i-ty, s. 


B. As subst.: Man; a human being ; a being 
subject to death. 


“Think, wl, what it is to die.” 
i Mf ety i + Night Piece ; On Death. 


C. As adv. : Exceedingly, extremely, mor- 
tally, perfectly. (Colloquial.) 


mortal-sin, s. 

Roman Theol.: A sin defined by Gury 
(Comp. Theol, Mor., 1. 106) as a ‘serious 
transgression of the divine law, dissolving 
the bond of union between God and the soul, 
and iucurring the punishment of eternal 
death.” To render asin mortal three condi- 
tions are required: (1) That the matter should 
be weighty, either in itself or on account of 
the circumstances attending it; (2) full ad- 
vertence to the malice of the act ; and (3) full 
consent of the will. 


(Fr. mortalite, from Lat. 
mortalitas, from mortalis = mortal (q.v.); Sp. 
mortalidad ; Ital. mortalita.] 

1. The quality of being mortal; subjection 
to the necessity of dying. 


“ Bodies are fed with things of mortal kind, 
And so are subject to mortality." 
Davies. Immortatity of the Soul, a. 81. 


2. Human beings; mortals, an, humanity $ 
the human race. 
“Thy scales, Mortality / are just 
To all that pass away.’ 


bi Byron: Ode to Napoleon. 
3. Death. 
sy, mortality, 


Rather than life preserved with infamy.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., iv. 8 
* 4, Human life; life. 
“There's nothing serious in mortality.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, ii. 8 
5. The number of deaths in proportion to 
the population ; the frequency of death; loss 
of human life. 
**The mean rate of mortality prevailing in the pre- 
ceding decade.’—Morning Post, Feb. 5, 1885. 
* 6. Deadliness. 
“ Killing in relapse of mortality.” 
Shukesp. : Henry V., iv. & 
¥ (1) Bills of mortality: (B1xt (3), s. V.). 
(2) Law of mortality: That law, founded 
upon averages based upon the returns of mor- 
tality for a number of years, which determines 
the proportion of the number of persons who 
die in any assigned period of life or interval of 
age, out of the number who enter upon life 
in the same interval. 


(8) Tables of mortality: Tables showing the 
average relative number of persous who sur- 
vive, or who have died, at the end of each 
year of life, out of a given number supposed 
to have been born at the same time. 


mor’-tal-ize, v.t. [Eng. mortal; -ize.] To 
render mortal. 


“We know you're flesh and blood as well as men, 
And when we will can mortalize and make you so 
again.” Brome: Plain Dealing. 


mor-tal-ly, adv. {Eng. mortal; -ly.] 


1. In a mortal manner; so as to cause 
death ; fatally ; to death. 
“Some mortally, some lightly touched.” 
Shakesp.~- Cynibeline, v. & 
* 2. In the manner of mortal men; like a 
mortal. 
“T was mortally brought forth.” 
Shakesp, ; Pericles, v. 1 
3. Completely, wholly ; in the highest possi- 
ble degree ; extremely. (Colloquial.) 


“Adrian the Emperour mortully envied poets and 
painters."—Bacon : Lssays ; Of Envy. 


* mor’-tal-néss, zs [Eng. mortal; -ness.} 


The quality or state of being mortal; mor- 
tality. 
“The mortatnesse . . . of their wounds wasted them 
all.""—Savile: Tacitus; Historie, p. 46. 


mortar, mor’-tér, s. [A.S. mortere, from 


Lat. mortariwm = a mortar ; Fr. mortier.] ~ 


1, A vessel, generally in the forni of a bell 
or conical frustum, in which substances are 
pounderd by a pestle. When large, they are 
made of cast-iron; a smaller size is made of 
bronze, and those for more delicate pharma- 
ceutical operations are of marble, pottery, 
porphyry, or agate. They are used in con- 
nection with a pestle, which in the larger 
mortars is of iron, and in the smaller is of 
porcelain or agate. A mortar should be able 
to resist scratching by steel, quartz, or flint, 
should not be stained if sulphate of copper or 
muriate of iron be left in it for twenty-four 
hours, and should not be abraded by the rub- 
bing down of an ounce of sharp sand toa fine 


this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


. 


\ 
\ 


\ 


; der. The pestle show 
pe pestle should possess the same 


“In Greece they have a cast by themselves, to tem- 
per and beat in morters, mortar made 
wees pe ana fhe omer meds ote and 
" 2. A calcareous cement. It differs in its 
characteristics according to the nature, pro- 
ee or treatment of its constituents. 
he proportions vary from 1} to 4 or 5 of sand 
‘to lof lime. Hydraulic mortar is made from 
certain limestones which include in their com- 
position so large a proportion of iron and cla: 
as to enable them to form cements whic 
have the ary of hardening under water, 
and are called hydraulic limestones. 
proportions of clay vary in different quarries, 
and often in the same from eight to twenty- 
‘five per cent. 
* heaped brick for stone, and slime for mortar.”— 
3, Short pieces of ordnance used to force 
shells at high angles, generally 45°, the charge 
varying with the range required. They are 
distinguished by the diameter of the 
such as 13in., 10in., and Sim., which are the 
commonest forms of smooth-bore mortars. 
Bei ere of cast iron or bronze; but, re- 
cently, rifled mor- 


tars, resembling 
short howitzers, 
‘have been tried, 
and these are of 
wrought iron or 
steel. The bronze 
Mortars are usu- 
ally of small cali- 
bre, and are called 
“ Royals” or ‘‘ Coe- 


horns,” with —_ 
and 4Zin. cali eee 
are employed 
Page Ae advanced 
“trenches because of their portability. All 


mortars have the trunnions at the breech of 
een oe Ff id bed of 
or iron so that they always fire at the 

same of eleyation, and have little or no 
recoil, are extensively sre in the 
bombardment of towns or forts, as the projec- 
tiles reach the interior of such places well, 
have great trative power because of the 
‘height to which they are thrown, and hold 
large bursting c which afford a great 
volume of flame. mooth-bore mortars are 
very inaccurate in their fire, as the ere 
travels somewhat slowly, and is much affected 
‘by wind. The German rifled mortars give 
- excellent results at 2,200 yards range. 

*4, A kind of small chamber lamp. 

“By that morter, which that I see brenne.” 
Chaucer: Troilus & Cressida, bk. iv. 
&. A short, thick candle. 
6. The same as MorTAR-BOARD (q.V.). 


mortar- s. The frame on which a 
“mortar rests for firing. 
mortar-board, s. A slaug term for the 


etrencher or square academic cxp worn at 
“the universities and at certain schools. 


mortar-boat, s. A war vessel carrying 


one or more mortars. 
* mortar s. A machine for d- 
ing and pele, ee ves is into i ota 

*mortar-man, s. A mason. 

mortar-mill, s. 

1, A mill in which the sand, lime, and 
“mortar are compounded by rakes attached to 
the arms of a revolving wheel that moves 
round in a circular bed. 

2. A mill consisting of two heavy drums 
running in a circular trough that turns on a 
vertical axis, The materi: for the mortar 
are placed in the trough, and ground to fine- 
‘ness under the ed of the drums, as under 
the runners of a Chilian mill. 


*mortar- s. The same as Mor- 
TAR, 3 (Q.v.). 
-vessel, s. A small vessel hay- 


mortar y 
mg a elatively wide beam for carrying a heavy 
mortar amidships. Formerly the vessel used 
bomb-ketch, 


was a ketch ; 
mortar-wagon, s. A vehicle to trans- 
port a mortar and its bed. 
ae vt. [Morrar, 8.] To fasten or 
close mortar. / 
“ Flectri 


cannot be. . . mortared, ended like Lon- 
Emerson 


eicmekieata : English Traits, ch. xiii. 


**mor’-tér, s. [Morrar, s.] 


boil, b6Y; PSUt, J6w1; cat, gell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, 


mortar—mortify’ 


mort-gage (t silent), *mor-gage, s. [0. 
Fr. mortgage, mortgaige, from mort = dead 
(Lat. mortuus), and gage = a pledge.) 

Law: The grant of an estate or other im- 
movable property in fee in seeurity for the 
5s mae of money, and on the condition that 

the money be duly paid the grant shall be 
void, and the mortgagee shall reconvey the 
property to the mortgager. The term fs ap- 
plied: (1) To the act of making sueh grant; 
§2 To the deed by which such grant is made ; 
(8) To the rights thereby conferred on the mort- 
gagee. Formerly a bill of foreclosure of a 
mortgage gave the mortgagee absolute owner- 
ship of the estate, unless the mortguger paid 
the debt, with interest and costs, by a certain 
date. By the present law a power of sale is 
implied, the proceeds of the sale, after enough 
has been retained to satisfy the debt, belonging 
to the mortgager. The laws governing mort- 
gages differ in different parts of the United 
States. In some states the mortgage creates an 
estate in the premises, with power of ejectment; 
in others the mortgagee’s rights can only be 
enforced by a suit at law; in a third class, no 
estate in the property is created, and the debt 
can only be collected by a sale of the premises. 
The third class embraces New York, Georgia, 
California, and Oregon. In some states chattel 


rsonal property) mo; are legal. 
——s steam BI orinly ir cishewt sau age 


e mm ee 

said sum of £200 on a certain day mentioned in the 

it then the mortgagor may re-enter on the 

estate Pomaea ata pledge,""—Slackstone : Comment., 
ch. I 


mortgage-deed, s. The deed by which 


& mortgage is effected on property. 
mort-gage (t silent), v.4. [Mortcaakg, s.] 
L Literally: 
1. To grant (as land or other immovable 
perty) as security for the payment of money 

ent, or contracted to be lent, on condition 
that if the money so lent be repaid according 
to the conditions of the mortgage, then the 
grant shall be vaid. 

2. To pledge, to give as security ; to make 


“Sometimes it has made this assignment or mort- 
gage tor ashort period ot time only, a year, ora few 
years, ay example.”"—Smith: Wealth “9 Nations, bk, 
on 

Il. Fig.: To put to pledge, to bind, to make 
liable or subject. 
mort-ga-sée’ (t silent), s. [Eng. mortgag(e); 

-€é.] ae person to whom an estate is mort- 

gaged. 


“An act may pass for public registries of land, by 
which all purchasers or morfgagees may be secured 
of all they lay out."—Zemple; Miscellanies. 


* mort’-ga-géor, * mort’-ga-gor (¢ silent), 
s. {Eng. mortgag(e); -or.] 
Law; A mortgager (q.v.). 


mort’-ga-gér (t silent), s. [Eng. mortgag(e) ; 
-er.) Ove who mortgages; one who grants an 
estate as security for debt under a mortgage. 


mor-thér, s. [Mautuer.] 
*mor’-tige, s. [{Mortise.] 


* mor-tif '-ér-olis, a. (Lat. mortifer, from 
mors (genit. mortis) = death ; fero = to bring, 
and Eng. adj. suff. -ows.) Bringing or produc- 
ing death ; fatal, morial, deadly. 


“But whatever it is in any other country, ‘tis cer- 
tainly mortiferous in oura.”"—Lvelyn- ‘Acetaria, 


mor-tif-i-ca’-tion, s. [Fr., from mortifier 
= to mortify (q.v.); Sp. mortijicacton; Ital. 
mortificazione,] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of mortifying; the condition or 
state of becoming mortitied. ([IL. 2.) 
“My griefs ferment and rage, . . . 
Rankle anc fester, aud gangrene, 
To black mortification. 
Milton ; Samson Agonistes, 622. 
2. The act or practice of subduing the pas- 
sions and appetites by abstinence, penance, 
or self-inflicted pain. 
3. ‘An actofausterity ; abstinence, penance, 
“ Whatever eI a pp John Leia peo copra, 
Meet Pontes: Lectures, vol L, lect. 2 
4, Humiliation, disappointment, vexation, 
chagrin; the state of being mortified or 
vexed by disappointments or vexation. 


“Her brain had been turned by success and flattery, 
when her heart had been ulcerated by disasters an 
mortifications."—Macaulay » Hist. Hng., eh. vil. 
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5. That which mortifies or causes disappoint 
ment, chagrin, or vexation. 
IL. Technically: 
_" 1. Chem. d& Metall.: The destruction of ac. 
tive properties, 
“Inquire what gives impediment to union or resti. 


tution, which is called mortification; as when quick- 
silver {y mortified with Teepenttiter te bea _— 


2. Pathol. & Physiol.: The complete death 
part of the body. It is generally the result of 
of acute inflammation, but may be also an 
idiopathic disease. When the process of 
decay commences, if slight it may terminate : 
(1) by resolution ; (2) by adhesion; (3) by 
ulceration ; or (4), as it most commonly does, 
by the death of the part. To this process the 
names of mortification, gangrene, and spha- 
celus have been indifferently applied, but Dr. 
Thomson Esc to apply the term gan- 
grene to that stage of mortification which 
precedes the death of a part, and sphacelus 
to the death itself. (GancRens, SPHACELUS.] 

3. Scots Law: 

(1) The disposition of lands for religious or 
charitable purposes, 

(2) A term applied to lands given formerly 
to the church for religious purposes, or, since 
the Reformation, for charitable or public 
purpares: By the present practice, when 

8 are given for any charitable purpose 
they are usually disposed to trustees, to be 
held either in blanch or feu. [Mortmatn.] 

(3) Acharitable fund or institution obtained 
from the yearly revenue of such lands, 

“ There is another vacancy (for a male) on this mor- 

tification."—Aberdeen Free Press, Mar. 9, 1885. 
*mor-ti-fie, v.t. [Morriry.] 


mor’-ti-fied, * mor-ti-fyed, pa. par. or a. 
[Mortiry.]) 


* mor’-ti-fied-néss, s. [Eng. mortified; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being morti- 
fied ; subjection of the passions and appetites ; 
mortification. 

“No -vay suitable to that Christian simplicity, 
mortifiedness ... Which those times required.”—Bp, 
Taylwr: Artificial Handsomeness, p. 114. 

mor’-ti-fi-ér, s. [Eng. mortify; -er.] One 
who or that which mortifies. 


mor’-ti-fy, * mor-ti-fie, v.t. &4 [Fr. morti- 

Jier, from Lat. mortifico=to cause death: 
mors (genit. mortis)= death, and facio = to 
niake, to cause.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To destroy the vital functions of. [IT. 2.] 

*2. To destroy the active powers of; to 
dull, to deaden. F 


“Sothly the good werkes that he did before that he 
fell in dedly sinne, ben all mortisied.” — Chaucer: 
Persones Tale. 

* 3, To render apathetic or insensible. 

“ Strike in their numbed and mortified bare arms 
Pins.” Shakesp, - Lear, il. 3. 
4. To subdue, restrain, or bring into sub- 
jection by abstinence, penance, or austere 
living; to subdue by ascetic discipline, and 
regimen. 


“Neither pride nor lust. . . nor any other vice, 
was ever mortyied by corporal disciplines.”—South: 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 1. 


5. To humiliate, to vex, to disappoint, to 
chagrin. 

“Compton, cruelly, mortified, refused to bear an 
part in the ceremony.”"—Alacaulay + Hist. Bng., ch. xv: 


IL, Technically : 
*1, Chem. & Metall. : To destroy the active 
powers or qualities of. 


“This quicksilver I wol mortijie.” 
a Chaucer ; C. T'., 16,504 


2. Scots Law: To dispose of by way of 
mortification. [(Morrrication, II. 3.] 

B. Intransitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, To become mortified ; to gangrene, 

*2. To be subdued ; to die away. (Said of 
inordinate appetites.) 

*3. To practise abstinence, penance, and 
other acts of discipline, such as flagellation, 
&c., from religious motives. (In this sense 
the verb is more usually reflexive.) 

IL. Pathol. & Physiol. (Of a portion of the 
body): To lose vitality ; to decay, and, unless 
the morbid process can be arrested, to die. 
[Morwirication, IT, 2.] 


“Like the application of remedies to an insensible 
or “iT "—Goldsmith: On Polite Learning, 
ch, viil. 


ghin, bench; 


-gion = zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. ~ble, -dle, 


go, em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


&e. = bel, del. 
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mor’-ti-ty-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Morriry.] 


A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Becoming mortified or gangrened. 

2. Humiliating, vexing; causing chagrin 
and vexation. 


“Tt is indeed a reflection somewhat mortifying to 
the author.”—Goldsmith : On Polite Learning, ch. x. 


C. As subst.: The same as MORTIFICATION 
(q.v.). 


“This sacrifyce is the mortifyinge of the fleshe.”— 
Bible (1551), Psalm li. (Note.) 


mor’-ti-fy-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. mortifying; 
-ly.) Ina mortifying manner; so as to cause 
mortification, 


mor’-tis c&u-sa, phr. (Lat. = for the reason 
or cause of death.] 

Scots Law: A phrase applied to a deed 
granted in contemplation of death, and which 
nce to take effect until after the grantor’s 

eath. 


mor’ - tise, * mor -taise, * mor - tice, 
*mor-tesse, *mor-teys, * mor-ties, 
s. [Fr. mortaise, a word of unknown origin ; 
ef. Sp. mortaja = a mortise ; Arab. murtazz = 
fixed in the mark (said of an arrow). ] 
Joinery: A cavity bored and cut in timber 
or other material to receivea tenon. It is the 
usual mode of joining the timbers of a frame, 
whether of a house or a machine. Mortises 
in a hub are said to be dodging when they 
dodge in and out alternately, in order to 
stiffen the wheel, which by spreading the 
bases of the spokes are then said to be stag- 
gered, and the wheel is a staggered wheel. 
“What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortise!" Shakesp..: Othello, ii. 1, 
mortise-bolt, s. A bolt let into a mor- 
tise in a door, instead of being placed thereon. 


mortise-chisel, s. A stout chisel driven 
by a mallet, and used to make mortises in 
framing. The smaller varieties have tangs, 
and the larger, sockets. 


mortise-gauge, s. <A _ scribing-gauge 
with two sharp adjustable points, which may 
be set to the distance for the mortise or tenon 
from the working-edge, and also the width of 
the mortise and size of tenon. 

mortise-joint, s. A joint made by a 
mortise and tenon. 


mortise-lock, s. 

Locksmith. : A lock adapted to be inserted 
into a mortise in the edge of the door, so as 
only to expose the selv2ge or edge-plate. 


Mortise-lock chisel: A joiner’s chisel for 
making the holes in door-stiles to hide the 
locks. It has a peculiar shape, in order to 
pull out the wood. 


mortise-wheel,s. A wheel having holes 
to receive wooden teeth, either on the edge or 
face, as the case may be. Such a tooth is 
specifically known as a cog. 


mor’-tise, * mor-tize, v.t. 
I. Literally: 
1. To cut a mortise in. 
2. To join with a mortise or tenon, 
Il. Fig.: To join or unite firmly. 
““A massy wheel, 


To whose huge spoke ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortised,” Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 3, 


mor’-tis-ing, pr. par. 
the compound.) 


mortising-machine, s. A hand or 
power machine for cutting mortises in wood. 


* mort-ling, s. 


mort’-main, * mort-mayn, s. 
main, from Lat, (in) mortud manu.] 


Law: Such a state of possession of lands 
or tenements as makes it incapable of being 
alienated when it is vested in dead hands, 
that is, in persons who cannot alienate, as a 
corporation ; an unalienable possession. 


“All purchases made by corporate bodies being said 
to be purchases in mortmain, in mortud manu ; for 
the reason of which appellation Sir Edward Coke 
offers many conjectures; but there is one which 
seems more probable than any that he has given us, 
viz., that these purchases being usually made by 
ecclesiastical bodies, the members of which (bein, 
professed) were reckoned dead persons in law, and 
therefore, holden by them, might with great propriety 
be said to be held in mortud manu.”—Blackstone : 
Comment., bk. i., ch. 18. 


{| Alienation in mortmain : [ALIENATION]. 


[Mortisp, s.] 


[MorrtisE, v.] (See 


{MoRLING.] 
(Fr. mort- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, her, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, 


mortifying—mosaic 


* mort’-m4l, s. [Fr. mort = dead, and mal = 
evil.) A bad sore ; a mormal (q.v.). 


+ mortne, a. 


* mort/-pay, s. [Fr. mort = dead, and Eng. 
pay (q.v.). Dead pay; the taking or re- 
ceiving pay or wages for more soldiers than 
were actually serving, some being dead or dis- 
charged, or for more days than they had 
really served. 


“The severe punishing of mortpayes, and keeping 
back of soldiers’ wages.”—Bacon: Henry VII, p. 101. 


* mort’-réss, s. [Morrar, s.] A dish com- 
posed of meat or fish of various kinds beaten 
together. 


“A mortress made with the brawn of capons, 
stamped, strained, and mingled with like quantity of 
almond butter.”"—Bacon: Nat. Hist. 


* mort-rewes, * mort-reux, 3 
REss.] 


[Morne.] 


[Mort- 


*mort’-stone, s. (Eng. mort, and stone.] A 
stone by the wayside, between a distant 
village and the parish church, on which the 
bearers of a dead body rested the coffin. 

“ What is this? 
Oh me! the mortstone.” 
Taylor: Edwin the Fair, v. 7. 
mor’-tu-a-ry, s. & a. [Low Lat. mortuarium, 
from Lat. mortuarius = pertaining to the 
dead, from mortuwus = dead ; Fr. mortuaire.} 


A, As substantive: 


*1,. A fee paid to a parson of a parish on 
the death of a parishioner. It is a sort of 
ecclesiastical heriot, and recoverable, when 
due, in the ecclesiastical courts. 


“A mortuary was thus paid; the lord of the fee 
had the best beast of the defunct, by way of an heriot, 
for the support of his body against secular enemies, 
and the parson of the parish had the second as a 
mortuary for defending his soul against his spiritual 
adversaries.”—Spelman: De Sepultura. 

* 2. A burial place. 

3. A dead-house; a place of temporary 
reception for the dead ; a morgue. 


B. As adj. (Lat. mortuarius]: Of or per- 
taining to a mortuary, or to the burial of the 
dead. 


} mortuary-guinea, s. (See extract.) 


“The mortuary-guinea is the parson’s due at burials, 
for reading the service, church-yard fees, &c.”—Hull : 
Genuine Letters, ii. 100, 


mor’-u-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. of Lat. 
morum = a mulberry, a blackberry.] 

Biol.: The globular mass of cleavage cells 
resulting from the repeated bisection of the 
parent-cell (q.v.). The cells ‘lie as close 
together as the drupes of a mulberry or black- 
berry, so that the entire surface of the round 
Imass appears rugged. (Heckel: Evolution of 
Man, i. 189.) 


mor-is, s. [Lat., from Gr. popéa (morea) = 
the mulberry-tree : from pdpoy (moron) = the 
black mulberry.] 

Bot. : Mulberry ; the typical genus ofthe order 
Moracee (Morads). The fruits of the several 
species are eatable, but cause diarrhoea if taken 
in excess. Morus alba, the White Mulberry, is 
the one most frequently used in Hurope for feed- 
ing silkworms. It has a sub-acid succulent 
fruit; M. nigra, the Black Mulberry, is also 
used for silkworms. The juice is a remedy for 
sore throat, and a good refrigerant in fever. 
The bark is purgative and a vermifuge. Nine 
kinds of mulberry tree—some of them species, 
others only varieties—occur in India. WM. ser- 
rata is valued by the Simla wood-carvers. J. 
indica, wild in the sub-Himalayas, is culti- 
vated through India. The Black and White 
Mulberries are widely cultivated in the United 
States, where they have become very common 
trees. The Red Mulberry, MZ. rubra, is a native 
of this country. It forms a large tree, 60 to 
70 feet high, and 2 feet diameter, and is abund- 
ant on the lower Missouri. Its fruit is deep 
Hee and almost as pleasant as the Black Mul- 

erry. 


mor’-vant, s. (Etym. doubtful.) A species 
of sheep. 


mor’-vén-ite, s. [Named after Morven, Ar- 
gyleshire ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 


Min.: The same as HaRMoToME (q.v.). 
*morwe, s. [Morrow.] 
* morwening, s. [Morntnea.] 
mo$-2-saur’-iis, s, [Mosasaurvs.] 


Mo-gsa-ic (1), * Mo-sa’-ic-al (, a 


(Lat. 
Mosaicus.] Pertaining or relating to Moses, 
the Jewish leader and lawgiver. 


“The Mosaic law, as it was planned by unerrin, 
wisdom, and unquestionably admirably well contrive 
for the great purposes for which it was intended."— 
Bp. Horsley ¢ eeaaia voL ii., ser. 21. 


Mosaic-law, s. 

Script.: The law as given by or through 
Moses. It consisted of three portions, the 
Moral, the Ceremonial, and the Judicial law, 
the last constituting the civil and criminal 
code of the Jews. 


md-ga'-ic (2) *m6-sa/-ick, * md-sa/-Ic-al 


(2), a. & s. [Fr. mosaique = mosaic work, fron. 
Low Lat. *musaicus ; Gr. povaaixds (mousaikos), 
from pouvcetov (mouseion)=mosaic work ; neut. 
sing. of povacios (mouseios)= pertaining to 
the Muses; hence, artistic, ornamental ; Lat. 
museum or musivum opus = mosaic work ; 
Ital. mosaico = mosaic; Sp. mosaica obra = 
mosaic work; Port. ‘mosaico = mosaic.) 
[Musg, s.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. A term applied in its widest sense toany 
work which exhibits a representation on a 
plane surface by the joining together of 
minute pieces of hard, coloured substances. 
such as marble, glass, or natural stones unite 
by cement (mastic), and which served as 
floors, walls, and the ornamental coverings of 
columns. Roman mosaic consists of pieces 
of artificial enamel, in place of natural stone. 
The enamel is drawn out.into rods of various 
sizes, cut into lengths, and arranged in cases 
something 
after the 
manner of 
printing 
type, the 
boxes con- 
taining f 
each a dif- 


cient 
Egyptian 
beads 
were thus 
made. The Tunbridge wood-mosaic of Eng- 
land is made of coloured parallelopipeds of 
wood glued together so as to show a pattern at 
their ends or sections. The oldest and sim- 
plest form of mosaic work is the dice-shaped 
pavement, or musivum opus, of the Romans, 
The opus tesselatum was a tesselated geometri- 
cal pavement. The opus secéile was formed of 
slices of marble. The mosaiss which we may 
term modern were commenced in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, and are attri- 
buted to the two brothers Zuccati, of Treviza, 
who executed them by means of cartoons 
drawn by the best artists of the day, and 
from copies furnished by Titian and Tin- 
toretto, and in Italy the copying of celebrated 
pictures by Raphael, Domenichino, and others 
is continued to the presentday. A finer kind 
is applied to the production of brooches, &c. 
2. Variegated like mosaic work. 


“The tonsile box 
‘Wove, in mosaic mode of many a curl, 
Around the figured carpet of the lawn.” 
Mason: English Garden, bk, 1, 


B, As substantive: 


1, Lit. : Mosaic work. [A1.] 
“ The liqui i i i 
Where ait ia aint peed hare ek 
Savage: Wanderer, v. 

2. Pyro. : A pyrotechnic device consisting of 
a surface with diamond-shaped comr tments, 
formed by two series of parallel lines crossing 
each other. The effect is produced by placing 
at each intersection four jets of fire which 
run into the adjoining ones. The intervals 
between the jets must be associated with the 
discharge of others, so as to keep up a suc 
cession of fires in the spaces. 


mosaic-floor, s. A floor laid in coloured 
woods, tiles, or marbles, systematically ar- 
ranged, either symmetrically or pictorially. 


mosaic-glass, s. Mosaic glass is formed 
by the association of various coloured opaque 
or transparent rods of glass, so arranged that 
the ends may form patterns. Sections being 
removed, the pieces are arranged for the pro- 


MOSAIC, 


thére ; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
fill; try, Syrian, 2, o =é; ey =a; qu=kw, 


duction of a recurrin ttern, or a general 
combination is formed by the enecoladlens of a 
variety of separate ornaments. 


mosaic-gold, s, 

Chem.: SnSo. Bisulphide of tin. Prepared 
by exposing a mixture of 12 parts of tin, 6 of 
mercury, 6 of sal-ammoniae, and 7 of flowers 
of sulphur, to a low red heat. It forms bril- 
liant gold-coloured scales, and is used as a 


substitute for gold powder. 

Mosaic Ministry, s. ‘The name given 
by Burke to the mongrel coalition which took 
ollice in July, 1766. 


“Pitt undertook the formation of that Mosaic 
Mi hich : 
described." Collier British Brapire eh ier oo 

mosaic-tile, s. A tile moulded with 
different coloured clays, arranged in patterns 
in imitation of the associated pieces of col- 

stones in a true mosaic. 


mosaic-wool, s. A form of rug or mat 
made from coloured wool, arran, so that 
the ends of the wool present a definite pat- 
tern. Threads of wool of equal length are 
a horizontally in a frame, close together, 

form a compact mass. They are of different 
colours, and colours are arranged in con- 
formity with a pattern. The threads, being 
held eos in the frame, are then cut across to 
form cubical masses, all the threads in each 
cube being kept rigidly in their places. The 
cube is a tk in a frame with the threads 
vertical, and a clean cut made across the top. 
The smooth surface is then wetted with a 
solution of rubber, and a piece of canvas 
firmly attached. When dry, a machine cuts 
off a slice of such thickness as is desired for 
the length of the pile. A rug or matofa 
velvety finish is thus produced. Other slices 
can be = in the same way until the wool 

Us: 


ie 9 algae (1), a. ‘vias Mosaic (1); -al.] 


The same as Mosatc (1 


. *m6-sa-ic-al (2), a. [Eng. mosaic (2); -al.] 


The Same as Mosarc (2), A. 
“ The trees were to them a pavilion, and they to the 
trees a mosaical flower." —Sidney : Arcadia, bk. i., p15. 


*mo-sa-ic-gl-ly, adv. [Eng. mosaical (2); 
-ly.) After the manner of mosaic work. 
“They (mixed in workes) mosaically grow.” 
Stirling: Domesday ; Twelfth Houre. 
Mog-a-ism, s. (Eng. Mos(es); -ism.] The 
Mosaic system ; adherence to Mosaic system 
or doctrines. 

“Christianity, being the offspring of Mosaism, was 
rejected by the Jews."—Max Muller: Science of 
Religion. 

mo- "-drite, s. [After the Swedish che- 
mist, Mosander ; . ~ite (Min.).] 

Min,: A.monoclinie mineral, oceurring in 
Yong prisms in_syenite, sometimes massive 
and fibrous. Hardness, 4; sp. gr. 2°93 to 
8-03; lustre, vitreous to resinous; colour, 
reddish-brown when fresh; thin splinters 
translucent ; compos.: a hydrated silico-ti- 
tanate of cerium, lanthanum, didymium, and 
calcium, with some soda and sesquioxide of 
iron. Found, associated with various other 
minerals, at Brevig, Norway. 


mos-a-sau-ri-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. mosa- 
saur(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.) 
Paleont. : Mosasauroids ; a family of Rep- 
tiles, believed by Sir Richard Owen to be 
Lacertilian, but arranged by Prof. Cope in a 
new order Pythonomorpha, and placed near 
the Ophidia. The teeth are rootless and 
solid throughout ; they are gored to the jaw 
by a broad bony base, and not inserted in 
sockets, as in the crocodiles. The palate has 
alsoteeth. There were paddles instead of feet. 


mo w-roid, a. &s. [Mod. I4 
us), and Gr. eidos (eidos) = form. 
A, As adj.: Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Mosasauride (q.v. 
B. As substantive: 
Paleont. (Pl.): The Mosasauride. 


Lgl k ly conjectured that the mosasauroids 
ht Ba Be seule in their habits."—WNicholson ; 
Paleontology, ii. 206. 


mibe-¢-sha" rtis, s. [Lat. Mosa=the river 

or Meuse, and Gr. gaipos (sauros), 
cavpa (saura) =a lizard.) 

Paleont. : The name given by Conybeare to 

a gigantic marine Saurian, called by Wagler 

Saurochampsa (q.v.). It is now made the 


mosa- 


boil, béy ; pdut, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, 


Mosaical—moss 


type of a family, Mosasauride (q.v.). Mosa- 
sawrus Camperi was discovered in the Maes- 
tricht chalk in 1780, and was named by 
Soémmering Lacerta gigantea. It came into 
Crag a of the French at the fall of Maes- 
richt (1794). Another species, M. princeps, 
is believed to have been seventy feet long. 


mos-char’-i-a s. 
musk ; Lat, neut. pl. adj. suff. -aria.] 
Bot.: A genus of Composites, sub-order 
Labiatiflore, sub-tribe Trixides, Moscharia 
pinnatijida has a smell like musk. 


matatehe-¢ol, « [Fr. moscatelle, from Low Lat. 
muscatus = having the smell of musk (q.v.). ] 
Bot.: The genus Adoxa .V.). Adoxa 
Moschatellina is the Tuberous Moschatel. It 
is a small 9 on with broadly triangular-ovate 
ue and yellowish-green flowers ; found in 
ritain. 


més’-cha-tin, s. [Mod. Lat. moschat(a), 
fem. sing. of moschatus = musky; Eng. suff. 
~in (Chem.).] 

Chem. : Co,He7yNO7. An aromatic nitro- 
genous substance contained in the iva plant, 
Achillea moschata. It has a bitter taste, is 
insoluble in water, but slightly soluble in 
absolute alcohol. It melts under water at 
the heat of the water-bath, and separates in 
the pulverulent form on cooling. 


+ mo6s’-cha-toiis, a. [Mod. Lat. moschat(us) 
= musky; Eng. suff. -ous.) 
Bot.: Having the smell of musk. (Treas. 
of Bot.) 


*mds-chi-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. mosch(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Ruminantia, including 
the Chevrotains and the Musk-deer. The 
former now constitute the family ; the latter 
either forms a separate genus, Moschus (q.v.), 
or is, as Prof Garrod suggests, considered as 
an aberrant member of the Bovide. 


mds’-chine, a. [Mod. Lat. mosch(us); Eng. 
adj. suff. -ine.] Of or pertaining to the 
Moschide (q.v.). 


mdsch-6s’-ma, s. [Gr. pdcxos (moschos) = 
musk, and doy (osmé) = a smell.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the family 
Moschosmide. 


mos-chos’-mi-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. mos- 
chosm{a); Lat. fem. pl. adj, suff. -id@.] 
Bot. : A family of Labiatz, tribe Ocimee. 


m6s-chiis, s. [Gr. uéaxos (moschos) = musk.] 
Zool.: A genus of Cervide, with a single 
species, Moschus moschiferus, the Musk-deer 
(q.v.). It differs in many important structural 
ehihctars from the cervine type ; there are no 
horns in either sex, and the canines are pro- 
longed three inches below the chin. The 
presence of a gall-bladder would seem to in- 
dicate relationship with the Antilopidw. It 
is an alpine animal, inhabiting the mountains 
of Central Asia to China and Siberia. 


*mose, v.i. ([Etym. doubtful; cf. measles.) 
A word only occurring in the phrase, to mose 
in the chine, where it refers to a disorder in 
horses, by some called mouning in the chine. 
(Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, iii, 2.) 


*mosel, s. [Mvuzzve, s.] 


mo-sélle’, s. [See def.) A kind of white 
French wine, so named from Moselle, formerly 
a frontier departinent of France. 


*mds-kéred, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Decayed, 
rotten. 


Mods-lém, s.&a [Arab. muslim =a Mussul- 
man, from salama = to submit.) [SALAAM.] 
A, As subst.: A Mussulman, a Muham- 
madan. 
“ Another had marched, with Godfrey and Tancred, 


r heaps of slaughterd Moslem, to the sepulchre of 
Christ." Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 


B. As se a : Of or pertaining to the Muham- 
u 


madans ; ham nh. 
“Of Moslem faith Iam." Byron: Giaour. 


mds7-lings, s. pl. [Etym doubtful.) The thin 
shreds or scrapings of leather shaved off by the 
currier in dressing skins. They are used in 
wiping off metals while grinding and polishing. 


mog-6-sau'-riis, s. (Mosasavrus.] 


(Gr. pooxos (moschos) = : 
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mosque (que as k), * moskhe, * mosk, s, 
[Fr. mosquéee, from Sp. meaywita, from Arab. mage 
jad, masjid =a mosque, a temple, from sejada 
= to adore, to prostrate one’s self; Ital. mos- 
chia; Port. mesquita.). A Muhammadan temple 
or place of worship. The design is not normal, 
and consequently the main form is not a 
settled one. But they have three essential 
parts, which must never be wanting. These 
are the Mihrab, or Hall of Prayer, which 
marks the direction of Mecca [KEBLAB], and 
which must consequently have had a different 
pepieon in different countries; then a place 

or the ablutions, which precede prayer; and 
finally @ large space for the entry and de 
rture of the faithful, for the reading of the 
oran and prayers. In this space are the 
Maksura, or seat of the Caliph, when one was 
required ; as also a place for the preservation 
of the Koran, and finally the Mimbar, or kind 
of pulpit. A further requirement is the 
Minaret, a kind of tower, from which the 
Iman calls the hour of prayer, and of which 
the larger mosques generally possess four or 

six. [Mraras, Mimpar, MINARET.] 

“ The female's feeble sex, and silver'd sage, 

With Srey infants to the mosques repair,” 
Brookes: Tasso; Jerusalem Delivered, bk. ili, 

mos -qui’-t0, miis-qui’-to (qu as k 

*mus-kit-to, s. (Sp. mosquito =a little 
nat; dimin. of mosca; Lat. musca = a fly ; 
ort. mosquito ; Fr. moustique.) 

Entom.: The popular name of various two- 
winged insects, having a long proboscis, with 
which they attack man, sucking his blood. 
They belong chiefly to the genus Culex, or at 
least the family Culicide ; though Humboldt 
says that those 
of South America 
are species of Si- 
mulium (q.v.). 
The mosquito of 
the West Indies 
and parts of 
America is Culex 
Mosquito. Mos- 
quitos abound 
also in the tropi- 
cal parts of the 
Eastern World, 
and are trouble- 
some too in the 
Polar Regions. They so much resemble each 
other in appearance and coloring that the 
number of species and their geographical dis- 
tribution have not been perfectly determined. 
It is the female mosquito which attacks man. 
In hot weather mosquitoes often appear in 
great swarms, particularly in places where 
standing water affords them convenient 
breeding places, and their bite becomes 
an intolerable nuisance, the poisonous efiects 
often continuing for several days. ‘* Mosquito 
curtains” of fine gauze are the only effectual 
safeguard against them. In some countries 
the natives smear themselves with oil or grease, 
or sit in the smoke of smouldering fires, as a 
protection against them. Scarcely any part of 
the earth is free from these pests. [CULEX.] 

mosquito-bar, s. A net to ward of 
mosquitoes, gnats, and other flying insects. 
Tt is usually a enncey. surrounding the bed, 
but is sometimes applied to the windows and 
doors to exclude outdoor insects from a room, 

mosquito-canopy, mosquito-cur- 
tain, mosquito-net, s. Nets or curtains 
of gauze to keep off mosquitoes. 


mosquito-fleet, s. An assemblage of 

small vessels. 
moss, * mos, * mosse, s. [A.S. meds; cog. 

with Dut. mos; Icel. most; Dan. mos; Sw. 
mossa; Ger. moos; Ger. mos, mies; 
O. H. Ger. mios; Russ. mokh; Lat. muscus 5 
Gr. pdaoxos (moschos) =a young shoot] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as IT. 


¢ there was, with hoary moss o'ergrown.” 
pel ge hb t= Garth ; Claremont, 


2. A bog, a soft moorland : as, Chat Moss, 


Il. Botany: 

1. Gen.: A popular name for any plant of 
the orders Bryacese (Urn-mosses), Andreacew 
(Split - mosses), Jungermanniaces (Scale- 
niosses) or Lycopodiacess (Club-mosses) (q. V-). 

2. Spec, ; Any member of the order Bryacess 
(q.v-)- 


“ Mosses and Andrseacess."—Lindley : Introd. to Bot. 
(ed. 3rd), p. 265. 


3. (Pl.): The alliance Muscales (q.v.) 
§ Black or Spanish moss is Tillandsia 


r 


MOSQUITO. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
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usnoeides (a bromel-wort) ; Canary-moss Par- 
meli perluta, a lichen; Ceylon-moss, Flocaria 
candida, an algal; * Idle-moss, various folia- 
eeous tree lichens; and Reindeer-moss, Ceno- 
aayoe rangiferina, a lichen. (Treas. of Bot.) 


moss-agate, s. 

Min.: A variety of chalcedony (q.v.), en- 
closing dendritic and moss-like forms of 
ehlorite and ‘‘green-earth,” which are some- 
+inies mixed with sesquioxide of iron. 


moss-animals, s. pl. 

Zool. : A popular but perfectly correct name 
f) the Bryozoa. It is a literal rendering of 
thar scientific name. 

moss-berry, s. : 

Bot. : Oxycoccus palustris. 


moss-bunker, s. {MpnHapDen.] 


moss-campion, s. 
Bot. : Silene acaulis, a British alpine plant. 


*moss-capped, a. Capped with moss. 


moss-clad, a. Clad with moss; covered 
with moss, as with clothing. 


moss-crops, s. 
Bot. : Hriophorum vaginatum. 


moss-grown, a. Grown over with moss. 
: “One old moss-grown wall.” 
Wordsworth. Excursion, bk, ii. 


moss-hag,s. <A pit and slough in a mire 
or bog. (Scoich.) 
“A sour fit o’ the batts wi’ setting amang the wat 
moss-hags. —Scott : Old Mortality, ch. viii. 
moss-land, s. Land overgrown with peat- 
moss, but not so wet as to be a bog or morass. 


moss-pink, s. 

Bot. : Phlox subulata, a dark purple flower 
introduced into England from North America 
in 1766. 

moss-rose, s. 

Bot : A garden variety of Rosa centifolia, 
the Cabbage or Provence Rose. It owes its 
popular name to its moss-like calyx, 


moss-rush, s. 

Bot.; Juncus squarrosus, a British rush, with 
a rigid stem, four to six inches high. 

moss-trooper, s. A common name for 
the marauders who infested the mosses or 
borderland of England and Scotland previous 
to the union of the two kingdoms. 

“ There was still a large class of moss-troopers, whose 
calling was to plunder dwellings and to drive away 
whole herds of cattle. —Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

*moss-troopery, s. The practices of 

the moss-troopers. 

“ Much moss-troopery and horse-stealing.”—Oarlyle > 
Letters & Speeches of Cromweli, iii. 162. 

mossed, a. [Eng moss; -ed.] 
overgrown with moss. 


** An oak, whose boughs were mossed with age.” 
Shukesp, - As You Like It, iv. & 


moss’-I-néss, s. (Eng. mossy ; -ness.] 
1, The quality of being mossy or overgrown 
with moss, 
2. A mossy substance or growth, 
“Their down or mossiness healeth carbuncles,” — 
P. Holiund : Plinie, bk. xxiii., ch. vi. : 
moss-6t'-tite, s. [Named after Prof. Mos- 
sotti ; suff, -ite (Min.). | 
Min.: A light-green, radiated variety of 
aragonite (q.v.), containing about seven per 
cent. of carbonate of strontia; the green 
colour is due to the presence of copper. 
Found in the Lias of Gerfalco, Tuscany. 


mos-sy, *mos-sie, a, (Eng. moss; -y.] 
t. Covered or overgrown with moss, 


“A violet by a mossy stone.” 
Wordsworth: Poems on the Affections. 


2. Resembling moss. 


most, *maste, *measte, *meste, 
*moost, *mooste, ‘moste, a., adv., & 
8 [A.S. mest; cogn, with Icel. mestr; Ger. 
meist ; Goth. maists; Dut. & Dan. meest.] 
A. As adj.: Greatest in any way. 
*j, In size or bulk. 


* Which isthe leeste of all sedis, but whanne {t hath 
woxen it is the. mooste of al) wortis,” — Wycliffe: 
Matthew xiii. 


*2, In extent, 
3. In number ; most numerous, 


wee Aimylius’ triumph was referred to the most num- 
‘ver of voices of the people.”—North - Plutarch, p. 218 


Covered or 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, ‘2, co = 


mossed—moth 


*4, In quality, degree, or intensity. 
“ He [this duk) was comen almost to the toun, 


d in his moste pride.’ 
Inall bis wele an peer © 0. Ty 898. 


* 5, In rank, position, dignity, power, we. ; 
highest. i 
“'To which they all repayred . . . both most and least. 

Spensi 9 


er: F. Q, IV. xi. 

B. As adverb: 

1. In the greatest or highest degree; in @ 
very great or high degree; to the greatest 
extent; mostly, chiefly, principally. 

“He hadde a mooste derworthe sone.”"— Wycliffe: 

Mark xii. 

2. Most is used with adjectives and adverbs 
to form the superlative degree, as more for the 
comparative: as, most like, most glorious, most 
fully. Double superlatives were formerly 
used; as in Shakespeare, most boldest, most 
dearest, most stillest, &c. 

CG. As substantive: 

1, The greatest or greater number; the ma- 
jority. (In this sense used witha plural verb.) 

2. The greatest value, quantity, amount, de- 
gree, extent, or effect. (Often with the.) 


“To you I owe the most.” 
Shakesp. . Merchant of Venice, 1. 1. 


*3, Highest in rank ; the greatest, the chief. 
{ (1) At most: At the farthest, at the latest, 
at the outside. 


‘Within this hour at most, 
I will advise you.” Shakesp.. Macbeth iii. 1. 


(2) The Most High: The Almighty. 


-most, suf. [A double superlative: A.S. 
superlatives, -ma, -st, as in utmost, inmost, fore- 
most.) (For def. see etym.] 


* moste, v.i. (Must, v.] 
*mos-tic, *mos-tick, s. [MAnLSTICK.] 


most’-ly, adv. (Eng. most; -ly.] For the 
most part; for the greatest part; chiefly, 
principally, mainly. 
“Many of them, ly young bi 
aporenonassreckerasaag Hist. Senge oh vil’ ae 
mos-tra, s. (Ital. 
Music; A direct (\/). A sign, suggested 
by Avison, for pointing out to a performer 
the entry of a particular point or subject. 


*most-what, adv. (Eng. most, and what.) 
For the most part; principally. 


*mot (1), 8. [Morz.) 


mot (2), *mott, s. (Fr.] (Morro.] 
1, A witty, clever, or pithy saying; a bon- 
mot. 
*2. A motto. 
oR h is stamp’ inus’ 
Aad Mcguire ape snag ead tho anne ataee 
Shakesp.. Rape of Lucrece, 830. 
+ mot-a-cil, s, [Lat. motacilla.] A bird be- 
longing to the genus Motacilla (q.v.). 


mot-a-cil-la, s. (Lat.=a water wagtail.) 

Ornith.: The typical genus of the family 
Motacillid (q.v.). Motacilla lugubris (or Yar- 
rellit) is the Pied Wagtail, common in Britain, 
rarer on the Continent; M. alba the White, 
M. boarula the Gray, M. flava the Grayheaded, 
and M, Rayi, Ray’s Wagtail. These all are 
British. Sometimes the last two are trans- 
ferred to the genus Budytes. 


mot-a-¢il’-li- de, s. pl. (Lat. motacili(a) ; 
fem, pl. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Ornith.: A family of passeriform birds, 
sub-order Fringilliformes, or of the order 
Insessores and the sub-order Dentisostres. 
The innermost secondaries of the wing are 
of extreme length, nearly equalling the pri- 
maries. In this there is an affinity to the 
Larks. The Motacillide include the Wag- 
tails and the Pipits (q.v ). 


mot-a-¢il-li-ne, s. pl. (Lat. motacill(a); 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith. : Insome classifications a sub-family 
of Sylvide, co-extensive with the family Mota- 
cillidee (q.v.). 

*mo-ta-tion, s. (Lat. motatio, from moto, fre- 
quent. of moveo = to move.} The act of moving. 


mo-taz/-i-lite, s, [Murazitirs,] 


*mote (1), *moot, *moote, s. [Fr. mot.] 
The note or blast blown on the horn at the 
death of the deer. 


“Wind three mofes upon the horn.”—Scott: Ivan- 
hoe, ch, xxxii. 


*méote (2), s [A.8. mét, gemdt =a meeting.] 
ete bl jally one 
eeting; an assem) espec 
on Jolussritions often in atareeiian, ag 
wardzmote, folkmote, &c. 
2. The place where such @ meeting was 
held; a moot-hilL 


*mote-bell, s. The bell rung tosummon 
people to a mote or meeting. 


mote (3), *mot, *moote, s. [AS. mit] A 
particle of dust, a speck, a spot; anything 
proverbially small. 


9 Tne endless numbers, swarming round, 
n sunny Tay. 
Rae Thomson * Oastle of Indolence, 1. 29. 


* mote, v.t. [MiGHT, v.] 


mot’-d, a. [Eng mote (3), 8.3 -ed.] Contain- 
ing pe filled with motes. (Used. princi- 
pally in composition.) 
* The thick-moted sunbeam oy 
Giaioping Const weet olen 
be ae Tennyson ¢ Mariana, 78. 
*mote’-ling, *modat-ling, s. (Eng. mots 
(3), & ; dimin. suff. -ling.) A’ little mote. 
“ A crowd of moatlings hums 
Above our heads.” Sylvester : Vocation, 33B 


mo-tél’-la, s. (Mod. Lat., from Genevan 
pots ok te Es prob. from Lat. mustela. 
(Littré.)] 

Ichthy.: Rockling; a genus of Gadide. 
The body is elongate,.covered with minute 
scales. Two dorsal fins, one anal, and caudal 
separate. A band of teeth in the jaws and on 
the vomer. Eight species are known, from 
the coasts of Europe, Iceland, Greenland, 
Japan, the Cape of Good Hope, and New Zea- 
land. They are of small size, and chiefly 
distinguished by the number of their barbels. 
The Five-bearded Rockling (Motella mustela), 
the Four-bearded Rockling (M. cimbria), and 
the Three-bearded Rocklings (M. tricirrhata, 
macrophthalma, and maculata), are British. 
Giinther considers M. glauca, the Mackerel 
Midge, to be the young of M. macrophthalmata. 
Yarrell makes it a separate species, and it is 
sometimes placed in a separate genus. 


mo-tét’”, mo-tétt’, s. [Fr., from Ital. mottetto 
=a ditty, a verse; dimin. of motto=a motto 
(q.v.), from Lat. muttum = a mutter, a grunt.] 
Music: A vocal composition in harmony, seb 
to words generally selected from the Scrip- 
tures, or to paraphrases of the sacred writings. 
The motett was, at one time, a varied treatinent 
of a given theme similar to the poem e¢alled in 
Spanish a “ moto.” Like the maé cigal, the mo- 
tett was at first set to words of a profane charac- 
ter, and there are ecclesiastical decrees extant 
forbidding its use in church. Metrical psalms 
and hymns, in which the several verses are 
sung to a varied setting, are called motetis in 
the Roman Catholic Church, and many sacred 
cantatas of unconnected movements are also 
similarly named. 


moth, * mothe, *moththe, * mouthe, 
*moughte, s. [A.S. modhdhe, mohdhe ; cogn. 
with Dut. mot ; Icel. motti ; Sw. matt = a mites 
Ger. motte = a moth.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. : In the same sense as I, 
“Neglected heaps we in by-corners lay, 
Where they become to worms and moths a prey.” _ 
Dryden: Art of Poetry. 
*2, Fig.: Anything which gradually eats, 
consumes, or wears away anything. 
“Tf I be left behind, a moth of peace.” 
ie hater! : Othello, i, 8. 
II. Entom. (Pl.): Formerly a distinction was 
drawn between Moths called Phalenides, or 
Lepidoptera Nocturna, &c., and Hawk-moths, 
Sphin7i les, or Lepidoptera Crepuscularia, &c, 
Now ‘ch are united under the head Hetero- 
cera ‘q.v.). The antenne taper to a point, 
The insects fly during the night or during 
twilight. They are, as a rule, less brightly 
coloured than butterflies. Stainton divides 
them into nine groups; Sphingina, with four 
families ; Bombycina, with twelve ; Nocturna, 
With twenty-six ; Geometrina, with seventeen ; 
Pyralidina, with sixteen er seventeen ; Tor. 
tricina, with nine or ten; Tineina, with fif. 
teen ; and Pterophorina and Alucitina, each 
with one. He estimates the known British 
species at 1910. They may be captured in 
nets, or by attracting them to sugar dissolved 
in water or beer and spread upon trees, or ta 
a light, or they may be reared from the cater- 
pillar state, 


sir, marine; go, pot, 
©; ey=a; qu=kw. 


ae t, 5, 
Entom. : Various species of the genus Aleu- 
rodes, which, though homo us, is so much 


‘akin to the Lepidoptera, that both Linneus 


and Réaumur placed it in that order. The 
; blight plants by attucking them. : 
moth-cicada, s. 
Entom. (Pl.): The homopterous family 


Flatidw, which have the wings generally 
covered with a white farinaceous powder, like 
the scales on the wings of moths. 


moth-gnat, s. 
Entom,: A dipterous insect of the genus 
Bychoda. They have curiously ciliated wings. 


moth-hunter, s. One who hunts moths ; 
an entomologist. 


+t moth-mullein, s. _ 

Bot. : Verbascum Blattaria, a pink-flowered 
ee with the hairs of the ‘i purple. 

aturalized in Kent, Devon, and Cornwall. 


moth-patch, s. A dark-colored spot on 
the skin ; a liver-spot. , 

moth-trap,s. An attachment to a bee- 
hive to catch the moth—miller, as it is fami- 
liarly called—whose larva builds its web in the 
hive and destroys the colony. 


* mdth’-éat, v.t. (Eng. moth, and eat.) To 
eat or consume, as a moth does a garment. 


moth’-éat-en, * mothe-eat-en, a. (Eng. 
moth, and eaten.) Eaten by moths. 
“ Your garments are motheaten.”"—James Vv. 2 


¢* mothed, a. [Eng. moth; -ed.) Moth-eaten. 
© ae Seam Shei pf ener of 
*m6dth’-en, a. (Eng. moth; -en.) Full of 
moths: 29 Myc ng ; 


monica Puke: Against allen ek pe 


moth’-ér (1), * mod-er, * mod-ir, *mood- 
er, * mod-— 3s. &a. [A.S. mdder, médor, 
médur: cogn. Dut. moeder; Icel. médhir ; 
Dan. & Sw. moder; Ger. mutter; O. H. Ger. 
mustar; Lrish & Gael. mathair; Russ. mate ; 
Lith. moté; Lat. mater; Gr. warp (métér) ; 
Sanse. mata, mairi ; Ital., Sp., & Port. madre ; 
Fr. mere.) 

A. As substantive: 

L Lit.: A female parent, espec. of the 
human race ; a woman who has borne a child: 
correlative of son or daughter. 

IL. Figuratively: 

1. That which has produced anything; the 
source or origin ; generatrix. 


* Mother of Arts! as once of arma” 
Byron ; Childe Harold, tv. 47. 


2. One who assumes the place of a mother. 
8. The feelings of a mother; maternal in- 


stinct or feelings. 


“* Straight all the mother in her soul awakes.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xi. 188. 


4. A familiar term: of address to an old or 
elderly woman. 


At frequen plied to an abbess, 
Sioa ieatel s wtaiee on semi-religious 


institution. 
XN i “To give the mother 
‘Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, 1. 4 


* 6. The hysterical passion. 4 
SBlaw this mother awelle up toward my heart, 
B. As adjective: he 
Acting or holding the place of a mother ; 
stig tirtk ck origins y : 
Lo with joy confessed his birth, 
“ind hls aes salatay bla mato ert 


2. Native, natural, inborn. 
“ As we call our first language our mother Woagaa,s0 
Samet oes. works vor keds 
Obvious compounds ; mother-bird, mother- 


Mother Carey's chickens : A name given 
Poe to the various species of Stormy- 


petrel. 
Mother 's goose: The Great Black 
Sian minetan recthaeeem: 


mother-cell, s. 
Physiol.: A cell in which other cells are 
generated. 


mother-church, s. 
1. The oldest or original church of a country. 


Cee eee a 
Doll, boy ; pdat, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, 
cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zbiin. -cious, 


motheat—motific 


2 The church to which one belongs. 
3. The metropolitan church of a diocese, 


mother-cloves, s. pl. 

Bot. : The flower buds of Caryophyllus aro- 
maticus, 

mother-coal, s. (MINERAL-CHARCOAL.] 


mother-country, s. 

1, One's native country. 

2, A country which has pianted colonies in 
other lands, (Used in speaking of its relation 
to its colonies.) 

3. A country, as the producer of anything. 


mother-gate, s. A lateral passage where 
& shaft intersects a seam of coal. 


mother-in-law, * mothere-law, s. 

1. The mother of one’s wife or of one’s 
husband, 

2. A stepmother. 

“The name of a mother-in-law sounded dreadful in 

my ears."—fielding. Amelia, bk. vii., ch. ii, 

mother-land, s. One’s mother or native 

country. 


+ Mother-maid, s. The Virgin Mary. 
“ Our hands to life's hard work are laid, 
But our hearts are thine, sweet Mother-maid.” 
ber: Oratory Humns. 
* mother-naked, a. Naked as at virth; 
stark naked. 


“ Through this th her-naked t nts 
bis head abd heck."—Curiyles Sartor diveartua tit, 
vil. 

mother-of-pearl, s. 

1, Zool. & Comm.: The internal layer of 
oyster and other nacreous or peurly shells. It 
is of silvery brilliance and iridescent. This 
is due to the alternate layers of carbonate of 
lime and membrane. 


2, Entom.: A moth of the family Botyde. 


Mother-of-pearl micrometer ; The micrometer 
of Cavallo. A thin, semi-transparent slip of 
mother-of-pearl, one-twentieth of an inch wide, 
is ruled with fine graduations, and mounted 
within the tube at the focus of the eye-lens of 
the telescope, where the image of the object is 
formed. The divided edge is brought into 
convenient proximity to the image. 


mother-of-thousands, s, 
Bot. : Linaria Cymbalaria, 


mother -of-thyme, mother -of- 
e, 3. 


Bot. : Thymus Serpyliwm, 

mother-queen, s. The mother of a 
Teiguing sovereign ; a queen-mother. 

mother -s s. pl. Congenital spots 
and discolorations on the skin. 

mother-tongue, s. The tongue or lan- 

which was learned from oue’s mother, or 

infancy. 

rrother-wit, s. Natural sagacity, wit, 
or genius, owing little to instruction, but 
which was born with one, and probably was 
inherited from one’s mother. 


mother’s-mark, s. A mole upon the skin, 
(Navus.] 


* moth’-ér (2), 3. (MAUTHER.) 


méth’-ér (3), s._[An extension of mud (q.v.); 
ef. O. Dan. modder = (1) mud, mire ; (2) lees, 
dregs ; Dut moer; Ger. moder = mud, mould; 
mutter = dregs, sediment.) A thick slimy 
substance concreting in liquors; the lees or 
scum of liquors conereted, particularly in 
vinegar, a 

* mother or lees of oile-oliue.”— 

pdbeares en cease ot set 

mother-liquor, s. 

Chem.: Mother-water. The portion of a 
mixed solution which remains after the less 
soluble salts or other bodies have crystallized 
out. By concentration the mother-liquor may 
be made to furnish either a further yield of 
the same substance or a deposit of another 
and more soluble body, according to the 
character of the solution, 


other - s. The liquid remaining 
after all the 4 that will readily crystallize 
have been removed from a solation. 
mother-of-vinegar, s. 


Botany : 
1. Gen.: A popular name for various moulds, 
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consisting of fungals, such as Mucor, Penicil- 
lium, found in vinegar. 

2. Spec. : Mycoderma aceti, a fungal which 
causes acetous fermentation. 


mother-water, s. (Moraer-Liquor.] 


* moth’-ér (1), v.t. [Moruer (1), s,) > take 
or assume the place of a mother to; to adopt 
as a son or daughter. (Said of a woman.) 

“The queen. . . would have mothéred anoth 
body's child."—owell : Lettre, 3 ol 
ke 1” 

moth’-er (2), v.i. [MorHEr (8), 8.) To he 
come mothery ; to become concreted, as the 
sediment of liquors. 

“They oint their naked limbs with mothered oil.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgie iil. 683. 

* moth’-ér-age (age as ig), s. 

(1), 8.5 -uge.] (See extract.) 
“For this cause marri: is call 
which signitieth motherage ‘because ry marae tone 


mothers, which were virgins before."—H. Smith: 
Sermons, p. 13, (1622,) 


moth’-éred, a. (Eng. mother (1), 8.3 -ed.} 
Having a mother, 
“So fathered and so mothered.”—Observer, No. 67. 


*moth’-ér-hood, s, [Eng. mother; -hood.} 
The state of being a mother, 
“What hu 
That mystery of motherhacd tee 
D. G. Rossettt: Ave, 
bi moth’-ér-ing, s, (Eng. mother (1), 8. ; -ing.} 
A rural custom in England of visiting one’s 
ota on Mid-lent Sunday. Called also 
id-lenting. 
* Lll to thee a simnell bring, 
"Gainst thou go'st a mo hering.” 
Herrick: Hesperides. 
moth’-ér-léss, a. [{Eng. mother (1), s. ; -less.} 
Without a mother; having been deprived, by 
death or by desertion, of one’s mother. 


“At both these times were they motherless and 
helplesse."—£zechiel, ch. xxvi. (Notes.) (1551) 


mé6th’-ér-li-néss, s. (Eng. motherly ; -ness.} 
The quality of being like a mother; kindness, 
love; tender consideration fur the wants of 
those connected with one. 


moth’-6r-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. mother (1), s. ;-ly.} 
A, As adjective: 
1, Like a mother; becoming or befitting @ 
mother. 


“ All beneath us by the wings are cover’d 
Of motherly humanity.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. v. 


2. Of or pertaining to a mother ; maternal : 
as, motherly authority. 

* B, As adv.: In the way that a mother 
would do, 


“Th air doth not motherly sit on the earth, 
To hatch her seasons, and give a)’ things birth.” 
Donne: Anat. of World; Furst Anniversary. 


*moth’-ér-sdéme, a. [Eng, mother (1), 8.3 
-some.| Materually anxious, 


[Eng. mother 


“Excuse me if I seem over mothersome ana foolish 


about him."—Jdfrs. Trollope: Michael Armstrong, 
ch, xv. 
m6th’-ér-wort, s. [Eng. mother ; -wort.) 
Botany: 


1, The menthaceous genus Leonurus (q.v.) 5 
spec., Leonwrus Cardiaca. 
2. Artemisia vulgaris. [Muawort.] 


* moth’-ér-¥, a. (Eng. mother (8), 3.3 ~y. 
Consisting of mother; concreated like mother; 
partaking of the nature of mother. 


“1s it not enough to make the clearest liquid in the 
world both feculentand mothery #"—Sterne » Tristram 
Shandy, Vol, ii., ch. xix. 


moth’-y, a. [hing. moth; -y.] Full of moths; 
infested by moths. 


“His horse bip'd with an olde mothy saddle.”"— 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, ul 2 


*mo’'-tif, s. [Morive, s.] 

1. A short group of notes. 
6(1).) 

2. A subject proposed for development; & 
theme. 

| Leit-motif: 

Music: Guiding theme ; a short passage of 
melody of marked character, illustrating cer- 
tain personages, situations, or abstract ideas, 
in a story or drama, of which the music is the 
counterpart. When the situations recur, or 
the personage appears, or the personage or 
idea is referred to, the leit-motif is heard. 


* m6-tif’-ic, a. (Lat. motus = motion; facio 
=to make.) Producing or causing motion. 


[Fiovrr, s., II. 


this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis, ~ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 
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@ motile, a. (Lat. motus = motion.] Having 
an inherent power of motion; applied to un- 
conscious objects, as certain organs of plants. 


mo-til’-i-t¥, s. [Eng. motil(e); -ity.] The 
y quality of being motile; inherent capability 
of motion. 
“Its motility or power of motion.”—Thomé: 
Botany (ed. 1879), p. 10. 


m0’-tion, *mo-cy-on, s. [Fr. motion, from 
Lat. motionem, acc. of motio=a movement, 
trom motus, pa. par. of moveo = to move ; Sp. 
mocion ; Ital. mozione.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act, state, or process of moving or 
changing place; a change of position; a 
passing of a body from one place or position 
to another ; movement. The opposite to rest. 

“Soon after four both armies were in motion.”— 

Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 
2. The power of moving. 
“The vital spirits, which, born in arteries, 
Continual motion to all parts do bring.” 
Davies: Immortality of the Soul, 8, 23. 
3. A single movement or act of motion. 
“* Commanded by the motion of thine eyes.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 149. 
4, A manner of moving ; gait. 
“Would give an excellent motion to thy gait.”— 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, ili. 3. 
* 5, Internal movements or workings. 
“ Long I sat not, till my womb 
Prodigious motion felt.” Milton: P. L., ii. 780. 
* 6. Impulse communicated ; motive power. 
“Carnality ... is the great wheel to which the 
clock owes its motion.”—Decay of Piety. 

*7, A movement of the mind, heart, or 
soul; an internal impulse; a tendency of 
the mind ; an inclination. 

“Tam always full of good motions, that come into 
my mind.”"—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 
* 8, Sense ; mental sight. 
“‘T see it in my motion.” 
Shi . 2 Antony & Cleopatra, il. 3. 

9. A proposal made or offered ; a proposi- 
tion: espec. a proposition moved in a de- 
liberative assembly: as, a motion for the 
adjournment, a motion for a committee. 

10. The act of making a proposal or pro- 
position. 

* 11. The tuning of a musical instrument. 

* 12. A puppet ; a puppet-show. 

“He looks like . . . one of these motions in a great 


mntique clock."—Ben Jonson: [very Man out of his 
4) umour, i. 1, 


Il. Technically : 

1. Art: The change of plac. ¥ position 
which from certain attitudes a figure seems to 
be making. 

2. Law: An application made to a court of 
justice by the parties to an action or their 
counsel, to obtain some rule or order of court 
necessary to the progress of the action. 

3. Med. & Physiol. : Evacuation of the con- 
tents of the bowels. ; 

4. Music: 

(1) The movement of a single part with 
Teference to intervals taken by it. Conjunct 
motion takes place when the sounds move by 
single degrees of the scale, e.g., C, D, E, F; 
disjunct motion is when they move by skips, 
¢g., C, F, D, G. 

(2) The movement of two or more parts 
with relation.to each other. Similar or direct 
motion is when parts move in the same direc- 
tion either by single degrees or by skips; 
contrary motion is when parts move in op- 
posite directions; oblique motion is when 
one part remains stationary while another 
moves. : 

5. Horol.: The train of wheels in a watch 
immediately concerned in the moving of the 
hands. [MovEMENT.] 

6. Steam-engine: 

(1) The cross-head in a locomotive. 

(2) The slide, slide-rod, and link of a loco- 
motive-engine, 

{| 1. Laws of motion: Three principles or 
axioms laid down by Sir Isaac Newton: 

(1) Ifa body be started in motion, and if no 
force act upon it, that body will continue in 
motion in the same direction, and with the 
same velocity. Of course this cannot be di- 
rectly proved by observation, no one being 
able to start a body in a portion of the uni- 
verse free from other bodies which will attract 
it, and if he could start it on in a vacant space, 
he could not watch its subsequent progress 
through infinite space and eternity. But 


motile—motor 


the length of time during which tops will 
spin or finely mounted pendulums will go in 
the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, can be 
accounted for in no other way than by sup- 

osing the truth of the first law of motion. 
Airy: Pop. Astronomy, pp. 218-220.) 

(2) Change of motion is proportional to the 
acting force, and takes place in the direction 
of the straight line in which the force acts. 

(3) To every action there is always an equal 
and contrary reaction ; or, the mutual actions 
of any two bodies are always equal and oppo- 
sitely directed in the same straight line. 

2. Organic molecular motion: A kind of motion 
occurring in nearly all the internal processes 
in organic bodies. It must exist to produce 
absorption, secretion, &e. (See Todd & Bow- 
man: Physiol Anat., 1. 60.) 

3. Paralysis of motion ; [ACINESIA} 


motion-bars, s. pl. 

Steam-engine: Guide bars or rods. 
can.) 

* motion-man, s. 
with a puppet-show, 


“ And travel with young Goose, the motion-man.” 
Ben Jonson : New Inn, i, L 


[Morion, s.] 


(Ameri- 


One who travelled 


mo’-tion, v.t. & i. 
A. Transitive: 
1. To make a motion or significant gesture, 
or movement of the hand or head to, for 
guidance : as, To motion a person to a seat. 
* 2: To propose, to counsel, to advise. 


“Here's Gloster too, a foe to citizens ; 
One that still motions war.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI, i. 3. 


*3. To design, to purpose, to intend, to 

meditate. 
“ What I motion'd was of God.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 222. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To make significant motions or gestures 
with the hand or head. 

* 2. To make proposals; to propose; to 
offer plans, 


*m6’-tion-ér, *mo-ci-on-er, s. [Eng. mo- 
tion ; -er.] One who makes a motion ; a mover, 
an instigator. 


“ God the mocioner, the autour, and the woorker of 
all goodness.—Udal: To Queen Catherine. 


* mO’-tion-ist, s. [Eng. motion; -ist.] One 
who makes a motion. 


m0’-tion-léss, a. [Eng. motion ; -less.] With- 
out motion, at rest. 
“ How motionless /—not frozen seas 
More motionless.’ Wordsworth. To A Butterfly. 
m0’-tive, * mo6-tif, a. & s. [Fr. motif, from 
Low Lat. motivus = moving, animating, from 
Lat. motus, pa. par. of moveo = to move; Ital., 
Sp. & Port. motivo.) 
A. As adjective: 
1, Causing motion; having power to cause 
motion ; moving or tending to move. 


“Every motive argument used in such kind of con- 
ferences.”— Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 


2. Having the power to move or change 
place ; capable of motion. 
* 3, Changeable, turning; not fixed. 


“Nature is motive in the quest of ill, stated in 
mischief.’"—Feltham : Resolves, p. 46. 


B,. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

* 1, That which moves ; a motive part. 

“ Her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 6. 

2. That which moves or incites to action ; 
that which determines the choice or will; 
reason, inducement, cause, ground, incentive. 

“Now I have motive to be brave; 
The son of his neglected slave.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, i. 12. 

* 3, A person who is the cause of anything ; 
an author. 

“ Am I the motive of these tears?” 
Shakesp. : Othello, iv. 2. 

4, The intent, design, or purpose with which 
a thing is done or made, 

II, Technically : 

1. Art: That which produces conception, 
invention, or creation in the mind of the 
artist when undertaking a subject; the pre- 
vailing idea to which he endeavours to give 
expression in his work, 


2. Music: (Mott), 


m0’-tive, v.t. [Morive, s.] To give or supply 
a motive to ; to prompt, to move, to instigate. 


* 


+ md/-tive-léss, a. (Eng. motive ; -less.] Have 
ing uo motive, reason, object, or aim. ua 
“Th tive-hunting of a motiveless malignity.”— 
Colenegedn A, Senituaie : Study of Shakspere, ch. iil, 
p. 177. 


* mo-tive-léss-néss, s. [Eng. motiveless; 
-ness.] Aimlessness ; absence ot motive. 


“That calm... had changed into sick motivelea» 
ness."—G. Eliot: Daniel Deronda, ch. xxiv. 


mo-tiv-i-ty, s. [Eng. motiv(e); -ity.] The 
power of producing motion. 
“ Thinki nd motivity the primary ideas of spirit.- 
_Locke: Human Underst., bk. ii, Ch. Xxiii., § 18. 


mo-ti’-vo, s. [Ital.] 
Music: The same as Morir. 


mot'-ley, (* mot-ly, * motte-lee, a. & s. 
(O. Fr. mattelé = clotted, knotted, curdled, or 
curd-like.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Composed or consisting of various col- 
ours ; variegated in colour ; parti-coloured. 

VL pease neal sae 

ay by Bet ha roms 5 Feturs, VIL. (Prol.) 

2. Dressed in motley or parti-coloured 
clothes. 

“A fool, a fool !—I met a fool i’ the forest, ; 

A motley fool.” Shakesp.: As You Like It, ii 7. 

3. Composed or consisting of various dise 
cordant elements ; diversified, various, hetero- 
geneous. 


“Where yon proud palace, fashion’s hallow'd fane, 
Spreads wide ber portals for the motley train.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 


B. As substantive : 
1, A dress of various colours; the parti- 
coloured dress of domestic fools or jesters. 
“That’s as much as to say, I wear not motley in my 
brain."—Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, i. 5. 
* 2. A fool, a jester. 
“Will you be married, motley 3”"—Shakesp. : As You 
Like It, ili. 3. 
* motley-minded,a. Having the habits 
though not the dress of a fool or jester. 


“This is the motley-minded gentleman.”—Shakesp, 
As You Like lt, v. 4. 


* mot-ley, v.t. [MoTLry, a.] To variegate, 
*‘ With thousand dies Hee moileys all the meads.” 
Sylvester: Lden, 89. 
mot’-mO6t, s. [The Mexican name of a bird 
described by Hernandez (Hist. Avium Nove 
Hisp., p. 52, pub, at Rome, 1651, This was 
misprinted momot, and gave rise to the Latin 
momotus (q.V.). | 
Ornith. : Momotus (Brissca), Prionites (Il- 
liger). The best known species is Momotus 
brasiliensis, (Rhamphastos momota, Linn.), 
described by Waterton under its native name, 
Houtou. From its geographical range this 
cannot be the original Motmot of Hernandez. 
The Motmots resemble the Bee-eaters, but 
the plumage, in which shades of green and 
blue predominate, is not so brilliant. They 
are said to be solitary birds, or at most 
living in pairs among the gloomy forests of 
the neotropical region, where they sit on the 
underwood nearly motionless, or jerking their 
long tails as they utter the cry ‘‘ houtou,” or 
something resembling it. Their ordinary foed 
is small reptiles, insects, and fruits. (Prof. 
A, Newton in Encyc. Brit., ed. 9th, xvii. 3.) 


mo’-to,; s._ [Ital.] 

Music : Motion, movement, as con moto, with 
spirited movement, keeping up the interest of 
the music. Hence con moto has become a 
time-sign, signifying rather fast. Moto con- 
tinuo = continuous motion, the constant re- 
petition of a particular musical figure or group 
of figures. Moto contrario= contrary motion. 
Moto obbliquo = oblique motion. Moto retto 
= direct or similar motion. [Morion.] Moto 
precedente = at the preceding pace, Moto 
primo, at the first pace. 


m0’-td-graph, s. A telegraph- or telephone- 
receiver invented by Edison, which depends on 
the periodical diminution caused in the friction 
between two conductors in relative motion by 
the passing of an electric current through their 
point of contact. 

mo’-tor, s. & a. {Lat., from motus, pa. par. 
of moveo = to move; Fr. moteur.] 

A. As subst.: One who or that which 
moves ; &@ moving or motive power, as water, 
steam, &c. ; that which is a source or gene- 
rator of mechanical power ; a prime-mover. 


“These bodies, being of a congenerous nature, do 
readily receive the impressions of their motor.”— 
Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch, ti. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gs, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian, &, © =—6€; ey=a; qu=kw. 


*B. As adj.: Givi ‘i 
rs ~<a ag, imparting, or produc 


motor-car, s, Any car that carries its 
own propelling mechanism. 


_ ._ motor. s. The man who operates 
the motor, as of an electric car. 


motor nerve, s, Any nerve which, by 
exciting muscular contraction, effects move- 
ment, 
*mo-tor’-i-al, a. [Kng. motor; -ial.] Giv- 
ing motion, motory, 


mo-tor-pa&th’-ic, a [Eng. motorpath(y); 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to motorpathy, or the 
movement cure, 


mo’-tor-path-y, s. [Lat. motor =a mover, 
and Gr. ma8os (pathos) = suffering.) 
Med.: A system of attempted cure by exer- 


cising and ting the motions of the body ; 
kinesipathy (q.v.). ‘ 
*m0'-tor-y, a. t. motorius, from motor =a 


mover, @ motor (q.v.).] Giving motion; mo- 
tive : as, motory muscles, 


motory-nerves, s. pl. 
Anat.: The nerves which control motion. 
(Owen.) 


*mOtt, s. [Mor.] 
*mot-tel-eye, a.&s. [Mor.ey.) 
wmot-tett, s. [Morerr.] 


mOt’-tle, v.t. (Mortey.) To mark with spots 
or blotches of different colours; to blotch ; 
to variegate. 

Dettingen ne 

mdt’-tle, s. [Morrue, v.) A term applied to 
mahogany and other woods employed in cabi- 
ota, et ich have a mottled appearance 
when polished, and to the i color- 
ation of the surface. 

mottle-faced, mottled-faced, a 

Having a mottled face. 
“The mottled-faced spoke with great 


ee determination."—Dickens: Pickwick, ch. 
x 


®m6t-tled (tled as teld), a. [(Morrte, v.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Spotted, blotched, or varie- 
gated with different colours or shades of colour. 
2. Bot: Las ama with a of equal 
intensity, passing insensibly each er. 
‘Loudon.) 


re 

mottled-beauty, s. 

Entom.: Boarmia repandata; a pale y 
moth varied with brownish and dusky yellow. 
Found in Britain. 


mottled-umbre, s. 
Entom.: A moth of the family Hybernide. 


motto, s. [Ital., from Lat. muttum=a 
mutter, a grunt, a murmur, from mutio, muttio 
= to mutter, to mumble.) 

Ord. Lang.: A word or short pithy sen- 
a or phrase, used to indicate the jomoe of 
that to which it is attached, or as expressive 
of some guiding principle or idea; a maxim. 

“It was the motto of a bishop eminent for his piety 

ete 

eh Daa toe Ged ot fe cae 
Addison: 4 

Il. Technically : 

1 Art: The word or sentence used to mark 
the work of a particular artist. 

2. Her. : A word or sentence carried on the 
scroll, and used in allusion to the name of the 
bearer, the deeds of his ancestor, or as ex- 

ressing some guiding principle or idea. 

any family mottoes contain a punning allu- 
sion to their names, as Ver non semper viret. 
the motto of the Vernons; Cavendo tutus, of 
the Cavendishes, &e, 

motto-kisses, s. pl. Bonbons or sweet- 
meats wrapped up in fancy paper hearin 
mottoes, love verses, &c., used at jfvenile 
parties. 

panne toad, a, [Eng. motto; -ed.) Havinga 
motto, 


mot’-tram-ite, s. [After Mottram St. An- 
drews, acy ‘eties found ; suff. -ite 
(in.).) 


Min.: A mineral occurring in thin, erystal- 
line encrustations. Hardness, 3; sp. gr. 5°894; 


nee ee 
DOI, bd}; PAUt, J5wl; cat, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this ; 
-Cian, Ags shan, ih te shiin ; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, 


motorial—mould 


lustre, resinous; colour, black; when thin 
and seen by transmitted light, yellow ; streak, 
low. Compos.; vanadie acid, 18°74; pro- 
xide of lead, 57°18; protoxide of copper, 
oa Elan 8°60=100. Found on Keuper 
*modt’-t¥, a. (Eng. mot(e); -y.] Fullof motes; 
rorpi of ae. di < 


méu vi. [A variant of mich (q.v.).] To 
Sete weatefies life ; to live aoe aap or 
vagrant, 


mé6u-char’-a-by, s. [Fr] 

Arch. : A balcony with a parapet, embattled 
or otherwise, and machicolations projected 
over a gate. It was originally intended to 
protect the entrance. 


mé6u-ghard’ (d silent), s, [Fr.] A police 
spy. (Used as a term of contempt in France.) 


méu~-¢hér, s. (Eng. mouch; -er.] One who 
mouches ; one who leads asemi-vagabond life, 
having no fixed home, and living by selling 
ahaeg apa es agi os ego and 
eggs, and other things w ma obtained 
for the gathering. xi 


méu-chétte’, s. [Fr.] 
Arch, : A hollow or canal sunk in the soffit 
of a corona to form the larmier or drip, 


méu’-di-warp, méu~die-wart, s. [Motp- 
WARP.}] A mole. 


m6éuf’-lon, méuf’-fion, mif’-fion, s. 
[Fr., O. Fr. muijle, muifleron, prob. from Ger. 
mufel = a kind of dog with large pendulous 
chaps. (Litiré.)] 

Zool. : Ovis musimon, a wild species of sheep, 
formerly common in Spain, now restricted to 
Corsica and Sardinia. It is about the size of 
&@ common sheep, brownish-gray in colour, 
with a dark dorsal streak, and a varying 
amount of white on the face and legs. Horns 
are present in the males only, and the tail is 
very short. The moufion frequents the sum- 
mits of hills, in small herds, headed by an old 
ram, and is not easily approached by the 
hunter. It breeds freely with the domestic 
species (Ovis aries), [Ovis, SHEEP.] 


*mought, pret.of v. [May, ».] 


mould (1), *molde (1), s. [A.S. molde = 
dust, earth, country ; cogn. with Dut. mul = 
dust, dirt ; Icel. mold = mould, earth; Dan. 
muld ; Sw. mull (for muld).; Goth. mulda = 
dust; Ger. mull; Proy. Ger. molt. From the 
same root as MEAL (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Earth, clay. 

* At length their time was come, they were not loath 

To give their bodies to the family mould.” 

Wordsworth ; Michael, 

*2, The earth, 

“So riche a chambre, ., ne saw thay nevere on molde.’ 
Sir Ferumbras, 1,323. 

3. Fine soft earth, easily pulverized. 

4, The matter or material of which anything 
is formed ; component substance ; composition, 
“ Rather shun than seek the fellowship 

Of kindred mould.” Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vi. 

5, Iron mould. 

IL Technically : 

1. Bot.: The name given to any thread-like 
fungal, whether belonging to the Hyphomy- 
cetes or the Physomycetes, which are found 
on bread, ink, gum, &c. 

“The malt made in summer is apt to contract 

mould.”"—Mortimer: Husbandry. 

{ Brown, blue, or green mould is Penicil- 
lium glaucwm ; another green mould is Mucor 
Mucedo. 

2. Geol.: Vegetable soil consisting of the 
surface stratum, whether of clay, gravel, sand, 
or rock, disintegrated by atmospheric influ- 
ences and modified by the plants, first of 
lower, and then of higher organisation, and 
by the animals which reside upon or pass over 
its surface, Of all these animals the most 
potent in action is the earthworm, which 
effects changes on the surface of the earth 
second only to those produced hy polypes on 
that of the deep. [EartHworm.] (See also 
Darwin : Vegetable Mould & Earthworms.) 


mould-board, s. A curved plate ex- 
tending behind the share, for overturning the 
furrow-slice. Ploughs are called right or left, 
according to the direction in which the furrow- 
slice is laid. Double mould-board ploughs 
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are those in which the breast is formed by 
two mould-boards meeting at an acute angle 
in front of the sheth, and turning the soil 
equally in each direction, 


mould (2), * molde (2), s. [The d is excres- 
cent, from O. Fr. modle, molle, mole (Fr. moule), 
from Lat. modulum, ace. of modulus = a mea- 
sure, a standard.) [MopgL, Mopu.e.] 
IL, Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally : 
(1) The matrix in which anything is cast, 


“The liquor ore he drained 
Into fit moulds prepared." ilton: P. L., xi. 571. 


(2) A general term for patterns to work by, 
where the outline of the thing to be made lies 
to be adapted to that of the pattern; also 
applied to various torts containing cavities 
either for casting in, as a bullet mould, or 
for producing various forms by beating or 
pressure, 

(8) A mould candle (q.v.). 

(4) A thing moulded. 

“Think you thi Id of 
Could Aud no stateller than tie mene 
Tennyson: Two Voicos 
2. Fig. : Cast, form, shape, character. 


“What creatures there inhabit, of what mould, 
Or substance, how endued, and what their power.” 


Milton: P. Le, if. 
IL, Technically : ra eae 


1. Anat.: A fontanel or space occupied by 
a cartilaginous membrane situated at the 
angles of the bones which form the skull ina 
human foetus and a new born child. 

2. Building: A frame to give shape to a 
structure, as in the building of houses in con- 
crete, béton, clay, cement, &c. 

3. Founding: Moulds for casting are of 
several kinds: (1) Open moulds into which 
the metal is poured, the upper surface of the 
fluid metal assuming the horizontal position. 
Such are ingots and some other objects. (2) 
Close moulds of metalor plaster of Paris, wita 
ingates by which the molten metal enters. 
Such are the moulds for inkstands, cannon- 
balls, bullets, type, and various other articles 
made of lead, tin, zinc, and their alloys, which 
fuse at a moderate heat. (3) Close moulds of 
sand, in which articles of iron, brass, bronze, 
&e., are cast. This is the ordinary fotndry 
work, and includes machinery, stoves, ord- 
nance, and the multitude of articles of do- 
mestic and agricultural hardware, 

4, Gold-beating : The package of goldbeater’s 
skin in which gold-leaf is placed for the third 
beating. It is first enveloped in vellum, 150 
leaves, with interposed ribbons of gold, one 
inch square, forming a kutch. The pieces, 
spreading to the size of the vellum, are cut 
into four pieces and interleaved with gold- 
beater’s skin ; 600 pieces and their skin form 
a shoder, for the second beating. Being again 
divided into four pieces, they are again inter- 
leaved with goldbeater’s skin; making 2,400. 
These are divided into three packages of 800 
each, called moulds, and receive the third 
beating. 

5. Paper-making: Hand-made paper is 
made by a mould and deckle (q.v.). The 
mould is an open, square frame with a wire- 
cloth bottom, and a little larger all round 
than the required sheet of paper. 

6. Plastering: A thin board cut to a pattern 
and used in forming cornices, &c. 

7. Shipbuild.: A full-sized pattern of the 
same figure and dimensions as the moulding 
side of the piece which it represents. The 
mould may be of skeleton form, and may 
serve for several frames. It is usually a thin 
plank cut to the form of a ship-timber, and 
serving as a templet for scribing the timbers 
for the workmen who saw, hew, and adze 
them into shape. 

mould-blacking machine, s. A ma- 
ehine by which a loam-mould is blacked to 
give it a thin carbonaceous surface ; the solu. 
tion is known as black-wash, and is usually 
put on by a hand-brush, 


mould-board, 3. 
Founding: A board on which the pattern 
lies while being rammed ; a follow-board (q.v.). 


mould-candle, s. <A candle formed ins 
mould. 

mould-cistern, s. 

Sugar-making : 

1, The vat which receives the drippings 
from the sugar-loaves. 


sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, deb 
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2. A tank in which the moulds are soaked 
after being used. 


mould-facing, s. 

Casting: A fine powder showered upon & 
pattern before covering the latter with loam, 
and intended to increase the smoothness of 
the face of the casting. 

mould loft, s. A large room in a ship- 
building yard, in which the several parts of a 
ship are drawn out in their proper dimensions 
from the construction drawings, 


mould-stone, s. 
Arch. : The jamb-stone of a door or window. 


mould-turner, s. A maker of metal 
frames or shapes. 


amould (1), v.t. & 4. 
A. Transitive : 
1. To cover with mould. 
2. To cause to become mouldy: as, Damp 
moulds cheese. 
* B. Intrans. : To contract mould ; to be- 
come mouldy, 


amould (2), v.t. [Movutp (2), s.] 
1. To make or form into a particular shape ; 
to fashion. 


“ Moulded they seemed for kings of giant race.” 
Scott : Don Roderick, xiv, 


2. To knead, as bread. 


*mould’-a-ble, a. (Eng. mould (2), v. 5 -able.] 
Able to be moulded ; capable of being moulded. 


“The differences of figurable and not figurable, 
mouldable and not mouldable, are plebeian notions,”— 
Bacon: Nat, Hist., § 846. 


moulde-baert, s. 


mould’-ér, s. (Eng. mould (2), v. ; -er.] One 
who moulds; spec., one who is employed in 
making castings in a foundry. 

“The making of the mould from the model . . . is 
simply the Bane of any moulder or skilled plasterer.” 
—Cassell’s Technical Educator, pt. X., p. 205. 

moulder’s-clamp, s. 

Founding: A frame by which the parts of a 
flask are tightly secured together, ready for 
the pouring of the metal into the mould. 


moulder’s-flask, 8. 

Founding: The frame containing the mould 
fm which metal is poured in casting, 

moulder’s-table, s. 


Founding: A bench at which a workman 
stands in moulding small objects. 


mould’-ér, v.i. & t. 
(1), v.J 
A. Intransitive : 
J. Lit.: To be turned to dust by natural 
decay ; to perish in dust; to crumble. 


“Thou shalt not moulder undeplored,” 
Cowper: Death of Damon, 


[Mou zp (1), s.] 


(MoLLEeBaRT.] 


{A frequent. from mould 


IL. Figuratively : 
1. To perish ; to waste away gradually. 


“When this fiery mass ... shall moulder cold and 
low.” Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 27. 


*2. To diminish gradually. 


“Finding his congregation moulder every Sunday, 
‘and hearing what was the occasion of it, he resolved 
to give his parish a little Latin in his turn."—Addison: 
Spectator, No, 22, 


B. Trans. : To turn to dust. 

“The natural histories of Switzerland talk of the 
fall of those rocks when their foundations have been 
mouldered with age.’—Addison : On Italy. 

*mould-ér-y, a. [Eng. moulder, v.; -y.] Of 
the nature of or resembling mould. 
mould’-i-néss, s. (Eng. mouldy; -ness.] 


1. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
mouldy ; mould; mouldy growth. 


“His few Greek books a rotten chest contain'd ; 
Whose covers much of mouldiness complaiu'd.” 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat. iii, 


2. Bot.: Aspergillus, a genus of Fungals. 
‘moulding, pr. par.,a., & s. [Mouxp (2), v.] 
A.& B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of forming or casting in a mould. 


2. Anything cast or formed in or as in a 
mould, 


Il. Figuratively : 
1, Arch. : Aterm applied to all the varieties 
of outline or contour given to the angles of 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
er, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full: try, Syrian, 2, ce 


mould—mound 


the various subordinate parts and features of 
buildings, whether projections or cavities, 
such as cornices, capitals, bases, door or 
window jaimbs and heads, &c. There are eight 
sorts of regular mouldings: viz., the ovolo, 
the talon, the cyma, the cavetto, the torus, 
the astragal, the ‘scotia, and the _ fillet. 
These mouldings are not to be used at hazard, 
each having certain situations adapted to its 
reception, to which it must always be apnlied. 


GRECIAN OVOLO 4 
QUIRKED, CORINTH ROMAN TALON, QUIRKED 


ASTRAGAL 


FILLET 


OVOLO = 


FILLET 


MOULDINGS. 


Thus, the ovolo and talon, from their peculiar 
form, seem intended to support other im- 
portant mouldings or members; the cyma 
and cavetto, being of weaker contour, should 
only be used for the cover or shelter of other 
parts; the torus and astragal, bearing a re- 
semblance to a rope, appear calculated to 
bind and fortify the parts to which they are 
applied; the use of the fillet and scotia is to 
separate one moulding from another, and to 
give a variety to the general profile. The 
ovolo and talon are mostly placed in situations 
above the level of the eye; when below it, 
they should only be applied as crowning mem- 
bers. The place for the scotia is universally 
below the l.vel of the eye. When the fillet is 
very wide, and used under the cyma of a 
cornice, it is termed a corona; if under a 
corona it is called a band. The curved con- 
tours of mouldings are portions of either 
circles or ellipses. In Norman architecture 
the mouldings were almost universally rounds 
and hollows variously combined, and fre- 
quently broken up into zigzag lines. In 
English architecture of the Middle Ages the 
mouldings are bolder. 

2. Joinery: A mode of ornamentation by 
grooved or swelling bands, or forms follow- 
ing the line of the object. There are nu- 
merous varieties, as the bead, the astragal, 
the cavetto, the echinus, the fillet, the fascia, 
the ovolo, the ogee, the cyma, the recta or re- 
versa, the quirk, the bolection, &c. A mould- 
ing is said to be stuck on or laid on, according 
to whether it is made on the edge of the frame 
or on @ detached slip. 


3. Min.: The ore found on the top of veins 
near the surface of the ground. 


4, Shipbuild.: Giving the correct outline 
and depth to ship’s timbers, &c. It is one 
part of the operation of forming (q.v.). 


moulding-board, s. [MouLp-BoaRD.] 


moulding-box, s. 
Found.: A flask in-which the sand is 
rammed, ; 


moulding-crane, s. Acrane for handling 
moulds and flasks in a foundry. 

moulding-edge, s. 

Shipbuild.: That edge of a ship’s frame 
which comes in contact with the skin, and is 
represented in the draft, The other edge is 
the beveling-edge. 


moulding-file,s. A file with a concavity 
adapted to dress and finish moulded surfaces. 
It is made by a swage, and afterwards cut. 
moulding-frame, s. 
_ Founding: The templet by which an object 
is shaped in loam-moulding, 
moulding-hole, s. 
Founding: The cavity in the floor of a 
foundry in which large castings are made. 
moulding-loam, s. 


Founding: The mixture of sand and clay 
used in loam-moulding. 


moulding-machine, s. 

1, Plastic-work: A machine for the manus 
facture of composition-moulding. 

2. Sheet-metal Working: A kind of rolling- 
machine for inoulding sheet-metal to shape 
for cornices, balusters, and other purposes. 
It consists of a pair of rollers of counterpart 
form, between which the sheet of metal is 
passed to give it the required outline. 


moulding-mill, s. A planing-mill for 
shaping timber. 


moulding-planes, s. pl. Joiners’ planes 
for making mouldings, and having various pat- 
terns, or concave and convex soles to form 
parts of mouldings; such as hollows and 
rounds. Match-planes. 


moulding-plough, s. A plough with two 
mould-boards to throw the soil right and left; 
a ridging-plough. 

moulding-sand, s. A mixture of sand 
and loaim foy making moulds for casting. 


moulding-saw, s. One or a number of 
circular saws for blocking out strips for or- 
namental mouldings. The strips are fed: re- 
peatedly to the saw at different angles, and 
the general outline of the desired moulding 
approximated. The work is generally com- 
pleted by revolving planes. 


mould’-warp, s. [Motpwarp.] 


mould’-¥,a. [Eng. mould(1)s. ; -y.] Covered, 
overgrown, or filled with mould ; musty, mil- 
dewed ; of the nature of or resembling mould. 
‘*A dungeon wide and horrible, the walls 
On all sides furr'd with mouldy damps.” 
Addison: Milton's Style imitated out of Aneid iil, 
*moule, v.i. [Fr. mouler.] To grow mouldy ¢ 
to mould ; to waste away. 
“This white top writeth min olde yeres ; 
Min herte is also mouled as min heres.” 
Chaucer. C. T., 8,867. 
méow’-lin, s. [Fr., =a mill (q.v.).] 

Geol. : A waterfall which hollows out for it- 
self a chasm or channel in a glacier, ultimately 
breaking through it and carrying with it frag- 
ments of rock, gravel, &c., to lower levels. 


m6u-lin-age (age as 1), s._ [Fr.] 
Silk-man.: The operation or process of twist- 
ing and doubling raw silk ; the last dressing 
of silk before it is dyed. 


méuw-line, mou’-lin-ét, s. [Fr.] 
1. The rope-winding drum of a hoisting 
machine. 
*2. A portable apparatus carried by eross- 
bow-men for winding up their bows, 
3. A kind of turnstile. 


mouls, s. [Moots.] 


moult, *mont, *mout-en, *mout-— 
*mowt, *moit, vi. & t (Lat. sseneed 
change; Fr. muer = to mouit.] 

A. Intruns.: To cast the feathers, hair, 
skin, horns, &c., as birds and other animals; 
to mew. (Seldom used except in reference 
to the shedding of feathers by birds. Prof. 
Owen, however, employs it of the Arachnid: 
the Crustacea, the Epizoa, and the Insecta. 
CUnvert. Animals (1843), p. 390.) 


‘‘Robin-redbreasts, after their moulting, grow to be 
Fed again by degrevs.”"—Bacon: Nat. ‘Hist B61. 


B. Transitive : 
1. To shed or cast, as birds. 


“So shall my Spricipanion prevent your discovery, 
and your secrecy to the king and queen moult no 
feather."—Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 2, 


2. To change, to get rid of. 
“We all u i 
life,"“<Southay': The Boater, ch laze a 
*moult, *molt, s. [Moutt, v.] The act oz 
process of moulting or casting the feathers, 
hair, &c. 
*moult’-en, a. {Eng. moult; -en.] Being im 
the state of moulting or casting the feathers ; 
having moulted. 


“A clip-winged griffin, and a moutten raven.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry 1V., iii. L 


*moul-ture, s. [Mu.ture.] 
*moun, v.i. [Mowe.] 
*mounch, *maunch, v.t.& 4. [Muncn,] 


mound (1), s. [A.S. mund=a protection; 
cogn. with O, Fris. mund, mond = a protector, 
a guardian ; O. H. Ger. munt =a protection, a 


marine; g6, pdt 
=e; ey=a; qu=kw. 


tector ; Ger. vormund = a an, Tho 

form and meaning of the word have been in- 

fluenced by mownt, with which, however, it is 
not nearly connected. ] 


*1, A protection, asa body of men. 
“He wende . .. with swithe gret mounde.” 
: Polit. Songs, p. 189. 
2. Something raised as a protection or de- 
e: as a bank of earth or stone, an artifi- 
cial elevation of earth ; a rampart, a fence. 
“ Now all the sons of warlike Greece surround 
Thy destined tomb, and cast a mighty mound.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxiv. 102. 
3. A natural elevation, resemblin 
ficial heap of earth ; a hillock, a ku 
*4, A barrier, a curb, a limit. 
“Such as broke through all mounds of law."—South > 
Bermons, 


mound-birds, s.p. 
Ornith. + The same as Mounp-BuUILDERS, 2. 


mound-builders, s. pi. 

1, Anthrop.: The name given to a prehis- 
toric race, formerly inhabiting the Mis 5 i 
Valley, who have left some Bag zernarie 4 
earthworks as_ their only memorials, for even 
tradition is silent on the subject. The best 
known group of mounds is near Newark, 
Olio, and consists of “ elaborate earthworks, 
in the form of a circle, oetagon, and square, 
and enclose an area of about four square 
miles, on the upper terrace, between two 
branches of the Licking River. Scattered 
over the same plain, and crowning the neigh- 
petri: hills, are numerous tumuli or mounds, 
evilently erected by the same people that 
built the larger works.” The human remains 
nom ¥- these enietet are om oi ea 

as to e@ the recovery of a single 
bone entire. This fact Squier and Davis 
Tegard as evidence of the great antiquity of 
the mounds, since in England, where the moist 
climate is much less favourable for the preser- 
vation of sueh remains, perfect skeletons 
have been found after being buried eighteen 
hundred ars. (Marsh, im Amer, Journ. 
Science, July, 1866.) Wilson does not attribute 
to them so high an antiquity : 

Oa need re Coral New World chrowology. there 

. Ww , 
m the disclosures hitherto made culated 


an arti- 


ures hitherto 
tos for them au extremely remote era. . 8 
proba lity rather is that the ruins of Clark's Work 
‘ort Ancient may match in antiquity with those 
England's Norman keeps, and even that their 
nearer 


ilders may have lingered on into centuries 
the age of Columbus." Prehistoric Man, $21, 322. 
2. Ornith. : (See extract), 
- M lide another 
Sick ne eee me a 


Wallace: Geog. Dist, Animals, i, 393, 


mound (2), s. (Fr. monde; from Lat. mun- 
dus = the world.) 

Her: A ball or 
globe, the sign of 
sovereign autho: 
and majesty, an 
forming part of the 
Tegalia of an em- 
_ or king. It 

surmounted by a 
eross and encire 
with a horizontal 
band, from the oe 


cious stones. 


*mo6und, v.t. [Mounp(l),s.] To fortify with 
a mound ; to fence in. 


“ Brush the banks that mound our alleys.” 
Drayton 


: Muse's Elysium, Nymphal 8 
*monnd-éd, a. [Eng. mound (1), s. ; -ed.] 


Shaped like a mound ; possessing a mound. 


*mound-léss, a. [Eng. mownd ; -less.] With- 
out a mound. 

'-seér, s. [A corruption of monsieur 

(q.v.).] (For def. see etym. 


mount, s. [A.S. munt, from Lat. montem, 
accus. of mons = a mountain.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A high hill; a mountain. (Now only 
used in poetry, or as an attributive to a name : 
as, Mount Vesuvius, Mount Sinai.) 

2. A mound, a fence ; a bulwark for defence 
or attack ; an embankment. 


We nts they had in short time 
ens ad what eg ee was of warlike soldiers. 
—Knollys : of Turkes. 


vial oo ee stele ce 
; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, 
sors aa broth -tion, ~-sion = shun ; -tion, -gion = zhin, -cious, 


mound—mountain 


3. A means of mounting on horseback ; an 
aid to mounting. 

4, That which one mounts; a horse, with 
the appurtenances necessary for riding. 

5. A sheet of paper, cardboard, &c., upon 
which adrawing is placed. It is generally of 
larger size than the object placed on it, and 
of a tint that will aid its general etfect. 

*6. A bank, (Cf. Mont-de-piété.) 


“Thee examples confirmed me in a resolution to 
put forth that poor talent God hath given me, not to 
particular exchanges, but to banks or mounts of perpe- 
uity, which will not break,”—Sacon 


II, Technicatly : 

1, Fort, : A cavalier (q.v.). 

2. Her. : The representa- 
tion of a mound or hill 
covered with’grass and oc- f 
cupying the bottom or base 
of the shield. It is usually 
represented as bearing a | 
tree. When depicted green 
it is called a mount-vert. 


J (1) Mownt-gréced, mount 
in degrees : 
Her. ; Mounts cut in the form of steps. 


(2) Mount-mounted: 
Her. : A mount with a hill upon it. 


MOUNT. 


méint, *mont-en, *mount-en, vi. & t. 


(Pr. monter = to mount; from mont =a hill, 
a mount (q.v.); Sp. montar; Ital. montare.) 
A, Intransitiye : 

1, To rise up; to rise on high; to ascend. 

“Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and 
make her nest ou high ?7"—Jod fii. 27, 

2. To climb up. 

“Here will Talbot mount.” 
Shakesp. - 1 Henry VI., ii. 1, 
3. To rise; to tower; to be raised or built 
to a great height. 

“Though his excellency mount up to the heavens, 
and his head reach unto the clouds, yet he shull 
perish.”"—Jod xx. 6. 

4, To be mounted upon anything ; specif,, 

to get or be on horseback. 
“ Mounted hot and fiery steed.” 
- abies Caen > Bechara II, ¥. 2. 

5. To amount ; to rise in value or amount: 

as, The expenses mownted to a large sum, 

B, Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To raise aloft or on high; to lift up. 

“The fiend looked up and knew 
His mounted scale aloft." Milton; Pr. L., iv. 1,014. 

2. To climb; to ascend ; to go up to, or on. 
* Mount thon my horse, and hide thy spurs in him, 

Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops,” 

Shakeap.; Jutius Cesar, Vv. 3. 

*3, To form a path up. 

“ The stairs that mount the Capitol.” 
Shakesp, : Cymbeline, 1. 6. 
+t 4. To copulate with; to cover. 


5. To put, or place on; specif., to furnish 
with a horse or horses for riding. 

“Unless the adage must be verified,— 4 

That beggars, mounted, on Le oe Po a 

6. To raise into position, or place in readi- 
ness for service ; to prepare for use or service ; 
to make ready. , 

“ Let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon charged to the mouths.” 
Shakesp, ; King John, iy 

7. To cover, or set round with a mount or 
setting of something necessary, useful or or- 
nameutal: as, To mount a drawing—that is, to 
set it in a frame or on a sheet of paper, card- 
board, &c.; To mount a diamond—that is, to 
put it in a setting. 

8. To carry as an equipment; to be fur- 
nished or equipped with: as, A fort mownts 
twenty guns. 

*9, To raise in rank, degree, or position, 

* He was dubbed and mounted from his owne meane 
ranke to the title of a king."—Speed: Hist. Great 
Brit., bk ix., ch, xx. 

II. Technically: 

1. Micros.: To arrange microscopic objects 
for permanent preservation. In the dry and 
uncovered state they are sometimes mounted 
on dises of cork, leather, or pasteboard, with 
a coating of lamp-black. They may be affixed 
by marine glue or Canada balsam, Some 
must be mounted in liquid placed in glass 
cells. (Grifith & Henfrey). 

2. Theat. : To prepare for representation on 
a stage: as, To mownt a play. 

q To mount guard: [Guarp, s.,  (8)). 
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mount’ ~a-ble, a. (Eng. mownt, v.53 -able. 
Able to be mounted; capable of being mounted 
or ascended, 


mount’-ain, * mont-aine, * mont-ayn, 

* mont-ayne, * mont-eyne, * mount- 
aine, * mount-ayn, * mount-ayne, s. & 
a. [O. Fr. montaigne, montaine (Br. montagne), 
from Low Lat. montaned, montana =a moun- 
tain; from Lat. montanus = mountainous ; 
from mons (genit. montis) = a mountain ; Sp. 
montana; Ital. montagna.) 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 


1. A large or very high hill; a large mase 
of earth rising to a great height above the 
level of the adjacent land; a high elevation or 
prominence upon the earth’s surface: a high 
mount, 

“It seemed some mountat: 
A praia for the atcaatee ieee 
Scott: Rokeby, Wi. % 

2, Something of very great bulk; some- 
thing very large. 

“T should h be tat Pe 
Bhakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, ti 6. 

3, A kind of wine. 

Il. Technically : 


1, Geog. : Mountains usually exist in chains, 
the highest being the Himalayas. Kinchin- 
gunga (28,176 feet) was considered the highest 
till the discovery, in Dec. 1843, of Mount 
Everest (29,002 feet), The Andes come next. 
Their highest peak is Sorata (25,267 feet), The 
highest peak in North America is Mount Logan, 
in British America, near Alaska (19,500 feet), 
The Alps are the highest mountains in Europe, 
Mount Blanc (15,744 feet) being the loftiest 
peak. Parallel to a leading mountain chain 
there are in some cases two others of 
inferior elevation, one on each side, Thus, 
parallel to de of the Himalayas are 
the Siwalik Hills, or Sub-Himalayas, of in- 
ferior elevation to the central chain. In 
studying the geography of a country, the 
mountains or hills claim attention first, for 
from them flow the rivers, and the direction 
of these regulates the position of the towns, 
the most powerful factors in political geo- 
graphy. 

2.. Geol. : In 1838 M. Elie de Beaumont pub- 
lished the hypothesis that a variety of inde- 
pendent mountain-chains have been thrown 
up suddenly at particular periods, and that 
all such chains which have risen eontem- 
poraneously are parallel to each other, though 
widely apart. Sir Chas. Lyell controverted 
these views, and proved that every great 
mountain is the result, not of one upheaval 
but of many. (Lya#l: Prin. of Geol., ch. xi 
The composition of the different parts of a 
mountain regulate its form; trappean rocks, 
for instance, tending to make one or more 
table-lands with precipitous sides, and granite 
arounded top. [VoOLCANo.] 

B. As adjective : 

1, Of, or pertaining to, a mountain; exist- 
ing, growing, or living on mountains ; natural 
to mountains ; as mountain goats, mountain 
air, &c. 

2. Full of or covered with mountains: as, 
mowntain districts. 

8. Like a mountain in size or bulk; of ex- 
traordinary size or bulk; very large. 


{ (1) The Old Man of the Mowntain: (1) The 
Imaum Hassan ben Sabbah el Homairi. (2) 
Sheik Al Jebal, Prince of the Assassins. 

(2) The Mountain; 

Fr, Hist.: A name originally applied to the 
extreme democratic party in the first French 
Revolution, from the circumstance of their 
occupying the highest seats in the hall of the 
National Convention. The term is still applied 
to the more advanced section of the demo- 
cratic party. 

{| Obvious compounds: Mowntain-cave, 
mountain-clif,, mountain-eagle, mountain-flood, 
mountain-maid, mountain-mist, mountain-pass, 
mountain-path, mountain-side, mountwin-top, 
mountain-torrent, &e. 

mountain-ash, s. | 

Bot. : Pyrus Aucuparia, a tree, ten to thirty 
feet high, with|pinnate leaves, corymbose 
compound cymes of cream-white flowers, and 
scarlet berries with yellow flesh. Wild in 
mountainous districts of Europe. Called also 
the Rowan-tree. P, americana, a nearly allied 
species, has purple fruit. 

mountain-avens, s. [Dryvas.; 


this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, dgl 
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mountaineer—mountebank 


Se TTT) 


—————————— 


mountain-barometer, s. A portable 
barometer designed for measuring vertical 
heights above the sea. It is, consequently, 
more carefully made and accurately adjusted 
than the common barometer. 


mountain-bat, s. 

Zool. : Emballonura monticola, a social bat 
from Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and the Philippine 
Islands. It is about an inch and a half in 
length, with a tail halfaninchlong. General 
colour, chocolate-brown, lighter beneath. 


*mountain-billow, s. A wave of ex- 
traordinary or unusual size. 


“Thus, when a mowntain-billow foams and raves.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xvii. 310. 


mountain-blue, s. A native carbonate 
of copper, which is liable to change its tint to 
creen if mixed with oil. 

mountain-bramble, s. 

Bot. : The-Cloudberry (q.v.). 


mountain-bunting, s. 

Ornith.: The Snow-bunting. 
PHANES.] 

mountain-cat, s. The wild cat. 


“ Like mountain-cat, who guards ber young, 
Full at Fitz-James’s throat he sprung.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, v. 16, 


mountain-chain, s. A chain or range 
of mountains. . 


“To the east are wild mountain-chains.” 
Longfellow. Discoverer of the North Cape, 


mountain-cock, s. [CAPERCAILZIE.] 


mountain-cork, s. 

Min.: A variety of asbestos (q.v.), suffi- 
ciently light to float on water. Called also 
Mountain-leather. 


mountain-crab, s. 
Zool. :; The genus Gecarcinus (q.v.). 


mountain-curassows, s.pl. d 
Ornith. : The sub-family Oreophasinzg (q.v.). 


mountain-damson, s. [Damson, s. 
G (1), (2).] 
mountain-deer, s. The chamois, 
“ It is a task of doubt and fear 
To aught but goat or mountain-deer.” 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, iv. 8 
mountain-dew, s. A name sometimes 
given to Scotch whiskey, as having in former 
times often been secretly distilled in the 
mountains, away from the prying eyes of the 
excise officers. 
“ Bread, cheese, and mountain-dew were liberally 
provided.”"—Zdinburgh Even. Courant, Jan, 22, 182 
mountain-dulse, s. [Dutse, {| (2).] 
mountain-ebony, s. [BavHINiA.] 


mountain-eyrie, s. A nest on the top 
of a mountain. 


[PLEcTRO- 


“The bird of Jove 
Fierce from his mountain-eyrie downward drove.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xix. 630. 


mountain-finch, s. 

Ornith.: The Bramble or Brambling-finch, 
Fringilla montifringilla. 

mountain-fiax, s. 

Min.: One of the popular names for ami- 
anthus (q.v.). 

mountain-foot, s. 
of a mountain. 


“Upon the rising of the mountain-foot.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, V. % 


mountain-goat, s. [Mazama.) 
mountain-green, s. 

1, Min. : [MaAvacaite]. 

2. Bot. : [MounrTAIN-PRIDE]. 
mountain-hare, s. 


Zool. : Lepus variabilis, an inhabitant of the 
northern parts of both hemispheres; it re- 
places the Common Hare (Lepus ewropeus) in 
treland and parts of Scotland. Ears and tail 
short, the summer-coat fulvous-gray, be- 
coming white in cold climates in the winter. 
Absent from Central Europe, reappearing on 
the Alps. Called also the Northern Hare, 


mountain-head, s. The top of a moun- 
tain. (Wordsworth : Thorn.) 


mountain - high, 
HIGH.] 


mountain-holly, s. [Ho tty, s. ].] 


mountain-howitzer, s. 
Ordn.: A short, light piece of ordnance of 


The foot or bottom 


adv. [MOUNTAINS- 


large calibre, to fire shells and case-shot, but 
not solid shot, with small charges of powder. 
Once constructed of cast-iron, bronze, or 
wrought iron, but now superseded by small 
steel or “ screw ” guns, which are in two parts, 
and screw together. 
“The TOU RLCUUDONAZET the broken Toad .e.e 
Portend the deeds Bee onitite marble A: si 

mountain-laurel, s. 

Bot.: Kalmia latifolia, one of the Rhodo- 
dendrez. 


mountain-laver, s. 
Bot.: A gelatinous Alga of the genus Pal- 
mella. 


mountain-leather, s. 
CORK, ] 


mountain-limestone, s. 

Geol. : Aterm introduced by Mr. Wm. Smith, 
“the father of English geology,” to designate a 
series of caleareous rocks called by Conybeare 
earboniferous Nmestone. The term mountain 
implies that, 7 England where, in one place, 
according to Prof. Hull, it is 4,000 feet thick, 
it rises high above the surface, constituting 
precipices, &c. Itis often cavernous ; it is well 
developed in Derbyshire, South Wales, and 
Somerset. Typically it is massive, well-bedded, 
light bluish gray, reddish, or black in colour, in 
some parts homogeneous, in others crystalline. 
In Scotland it separates into thin calcareous 
strata, alternating with yellow and white sand- 
stone, dark shale, and seams of coal and lime- 
stone. In some places the mountain lime- 
stone is composed mainly of proken encrinites, 
in others of foraminifera, corals, bryozoa, &c, 
Of mollusca: 334 lamellibranchs, 206 gastero- 
pods, with various pteropoda and cephalo- 
poda, have been found in it; and more than 
seventy species of fossil fish. It was de- 
posited in an ocean which extendad as far 
as the United States, Canada, and Arctic 
America. In addition to the value of moun- 
tain limestone for turning into lime, it con- 
tains valuable ores of lead, zinc, &c. It also 
receives a good polish, and makes @ fine 
marble. [CARBONIFEROUS-SYSTEM. ] 


mountain-linnet, s. 

Ornith. : Linota montium, distinguished from 
the Common Linnet and the Redpoles by the 
greater length of its tail, and by its reddish 
tawny throat. A winter visitor to the south- 
ern parts of England; but it breeds in the 
north, in Scotland, and in the Scottish islands 
every season. (Yarrell.) 

mountain-liquorice, s. 

Bot. : Trifolium alpinum, the roots of which 
have the sugary flavour of liquorice, 

mountain-mahogany, s. 

Bot. : Betula lenta. 

mountain-meal, s. Thesameas BerGH- 
MEHL (q.V.). 

mountain-milk, s. 

Min.; An amorphous, soft variety of car- 
bonate of lime, resembling chalk, but lighter, 
more pulverulent, and harsher to the touch. 

mountain-mint, s. 

Bot. : Pycnanthemum montanwm, and the 
genus Pycnanthemum, Thespecies are Ameri- 
can. 

mountain-moss, 

Bot. : The genus Selago, 

mountain-parsley, s. 

Bot. : Selinwm oreoselinwm. 

mountain-pepper, s. 

Bot. : The seeds of Capsicum sinatea, 

mountain-pride, mountain-green, s. 

Bot.: A West Indian name for Spathelia 
simplex. 

mountain-rice, s. 

Botany: 

1, A variety of the rice plant; grown in 
various mountainous parts of Europe and Asia. 

2. The genus Oryzopsis. 

mountain-rose, s. 

Bot. : Rosa alpina. 

mountain-soap, s. 

Min. : The same as OROPION (.v.) 

mountain-sorrel, s. 

Bot. : Oxyria, a genus of Polygonacer. 


[MounTaAIN- 


mountain-sparrow, s. 

Ornith. : Passer montanus, the Tree-sparrow 
(q.v-). 

mountain-spiderwort, s. 

Bot. : Anthericum serotinum. 


mountain-spinach, s. 

Bot. & Hort.: Atriplex hortensts, cultivated 
near Paris, as it formerly was in Britain, for 
the leaves which are used as spinach, 


mountain stone-parsley, s. 
Bot. : Athamanta libanotis. 


mountain-sweet, s. ; 
Bot.: A Canadian name for Ceanothus ameri- 
Canus. 


mountain-tallow, s. 
Min. : The same as HATCHETTINE (q.V.). 


mountain-tobacco, s. 
Bot. & Hort.: Arnica montana, & composivs 
plant, a native of Switzerland. [ARNICA.] 


mountain-wood, s. 

Min. : A brown, wood-like mineral formerly 
referred to asbestos, but most of this is now 
included under pilolite (q.v.). 


mountains-high, adv. To an exceeding 
height : as, The waves were running mountains- 


high. 
mount’-ain-eér, s. (Eng. mountain ; -eer.] 
1. One who dwells among mountains. 


“The Buowiecee that he could bring into the field 
the claymores of five thousand half heathen moun. 
taineers.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


2. One who climbs mountains; one whe 
practises or is fond of mountaineering. 


m6unt’-ain-eér, v. i. [MounTAINEER, 8.) To 
climb mountains for amusement or for scien- 
tific purposes. (Generally found in the pre- 
sent participle or participial noun.) 


* méunt’-ain-ér, s. [Eng. mountain ; -er.] A 
mountaineer. 


* méant’-ain-ét, s. (Eng. mountain ; dimin, 
ou -et.] A little mountain, a mount, a hik 
ock. 


“Two fair mountainets in the pleasant vale af 
Tempe.”—Sidney : Arcadia, bk. i. 


m6unt’-ain-dus, * mount-an-ous, a. [0. 
Fr. montaigneuaz, from montaigne = a mounte 
ain (q.v.).] 

1, Full of mountains ; hilly. 


“And now the vessel skirts the strand 
Of mountainous Northumberland.” 
Scott ; Yarmion, i. 16. 


* 2. Inhabiting mountains. 
“The remnant. .. are ignorant and mountainous 
people."—Bacon > Essays; Of Vicissitude of Things. 
3. Like mountains ; exceedingly large ; huge. 
“ The mountainous billows and capricious galesof the 
Antarctic seas."—Macaulay ; Hist. £ng., ch. xxiv 
* 4, Exceedingly great. 
“* Mountainous error too highly heaped.” 
Shakesp.. Coriolanus, i, & 
*mount-ain-olis-néss, s. [Eng. mountain: 
ous; -ness.]) The quality or state of being 
mountainous. 


“ Armenia is so called from the mountainousness of 
it.” —8rerewood. 


*mount-ance, s. (Mount, v.] Amount, 
quality, degree, extent, 


“Of al the remenant of al myn other care 
Ne sette I nought the mountaunce of a tare.” 


Chaucer : C. T., 1,572. 
*méunt-ant, o. (Fr. montant, pr. par. of 
monter =to mount.j Raised on high; lifted 
up. 
“ Hold up, you sluts, 
Your aprons mountant.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, ty. & 
mount’-é-bank, * mount-i-banke, s. & 
a. [Ital. montambanco, from O. Ital. monta in 
banco=a mountebank, from montare = to 
mount, and banco = a bench.) [Mount, BANk.] 
A. As substantive : 


*1. A quack doctor; one who mcunted on 
& bank or bench at a fair, or on some other 
occasion of public concourse, to proclaim the 
virtues of the drugs which he had for sale. 
“To hear mountebanks harangue, to see bears dan 
and to set dogs at OxcuNeEMGRTUTAD + Hist.Eng., ch. it 
2. A boastful and false pretender ; a quaci 
& charlatan. esi 
“Ours parcell'd out, as thine have ever been, 
God's worship and the mountebank between.” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 186. 


pe ee ee a 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 


or, wore, wolf, wor, whé, sn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill: try, 


Syrian. 2,0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


*B. As adj. : Quack, false, sham. 


“Much like to these mountebank chirurgians,”"— 


P. Holland ; Plutarch's Morals, p. 189. 


*méunt’-8-bank, v.t. & i, [Mountesank, s.] 
A. Trans.: To cheat by false boasts or 


pretences. 
“T'll mountebank th 
Cog their hearts from them.” at 
Shakesp: Coriolanus, til. 2 
B., Intrans. : To play the fool. 
“This paltry mountebanking k.” 
Cotton? Burlesque upon punaanice: p. 221. 


*méunt-é-bank-ér-¥, s. (Eng. mounte- 
bank; -ery.) The principles, practices, or 
habits of mountebanks ; charlatanry, quackery, 


“The only true expedient [is] yet untried (whilst = 


others are experimented to be but mere empirical sta’ 


mountebankery)."—Hammond : Works, iv., 509. 


*méunt-é-bank-ish, a. [Eng. mounte- 
bank ; -ish.] Like or befitting a mountebank ; 


juggling. 
“Some _hocus-; and mountedankish tricks.”— 
Howell: Partly of Beasts, p. 87. 


* mount-8-bank-ism, s. [Eng. mownte- 
sel ~ism.] The same as MouNTEBANKERY 


méunt-éd, pa. par. & a. (Mount, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
. B. As adjective: 
» L Ordinary Language: 
5 1. Raised up or placed on anything high ; 
specif., on asahate. riding. ms 
2. Secured or placed upon a mount, as a 
picture. 
II. Her.: Aterm applied to a horse bearing 
a rider, and also to the placing of a cross, &c., 
upon steps : as, a cross mounted upon greces or 
degrees. 
* mounted-andrew, s. A merry-andrew; 
@mountebank. (Davies.) 


mounted- 1,s. A body of armed 
men patrolling on horseback. 


mounted-police, s. Police who serve 
on horseback. 


*mount-en-aunce,s. [MounTance.] 
Amount in value, quantity, or extent. 
“She had not rid the mountenaunce of a flight.” 
Spenser: F.Q., V. vi. 36. 
m6unt’-ér, s. (Eng. mount, v. ; -er.] 
1, One who mounts or ascends. 
“Such nimbleness was never shown; 
They were two gallant mounters.” 
Drayton: Nymphidia, 
2. One who mounts ornaments or sets : as, 
a mounter of drawings. 


*3. An animal mounted ; a monture, 
*méunt-ie, s. [Movunry.] 


- 
méunt-ing, pr. par., a., &s. (Mount, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1, The act of ascending or rising on high ; 
ascent. 

2. The act of getting on horseback. 

8. The act of furnishing or setting with a 
mount ; the setting of a gem, drawiug, &c. 

4. A setting, as of a gem; a frame, as ofa 
picture; a back stiffening or support, as of a 
print, map, &e. 

5. The harness tackle of a loom. 

6. The carriage and tackle of a piece of 
ordnance. 

7. The ornamentation of the stock of a 
fowling-piece. 

8. The fastening of a piece to be turned on 
the mandrel of a lathe. 

9, The preparing an object of natural science 
for microscopic observation. 

10. The angle which the slot in the stock of 
a plane makes with the sole, whereby the 
angle which the “ bit,” or iron of the plane, 

es with the stuff to be planed is acmied 

11, (Pl.) Harness furniture. 

mounting - board, mounting - pa- 
per, s. The same as Mount, s., I. 5. 

*mount-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. mounting ; -ly.] 
So as to mount ; by rising or mounting. 

eledingls Iitoeelia apace metecacht” 
= “ Massinger : , ii. 


Old Law, ti. 1, 


boil, : t, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, em; thin, 
Er aetnee. fe edtadaitin, -tiom, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, 


mountebank—mouse 


*méiunt’-lét, s. [Eng. mount, s. ; dimin. suff, 
-let.] A little mount or mountain ; a hill. 


“Those snowy mountlets through which do cree} 
The milky rivers, that are tnty bred.” . 
P. Fletcher : Christ's Victory & Triumph. 


*méunt-y, *méant-ie, s. [Fr. montée, from 
monter = to mount.) 
Hawk, : The rise of a hawk in the air after 
its prey. 
“The sport which Basilius would shew to Zelmano, 
was the mounty of a heron."—Sidney ; Arcadia, bk. i. 
m6u-rir-i-a, s. [From mouriri, the native 
name of Mouriria guianensis. | 
Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Mouri- 
riacew (q.v.). It resembles Melastoma, but 
has not its conspicuous ribs. 


mo6u-rir-i-6-—2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. mouriri(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Melastomaces. 


mourn, *morne, * mourne, * murn, 
*murne, v.i. & t. [A.5S. murnan, meornan 
= to grieve; cogn, with Icel. morna; Goth. 
maurnan; O. H. Ger. mornadn. From the 
same root as MurMuR (q.V.).] 
A, Intransitive: 
1. To grieve, to sorrow, to lament; to ex- 
press or feel sorrow or grief; to be sorrowful. 
“ And when the wife of Uriah heard that Uriah he 


husband was dead, she mourned for her husband.”— 
2 Samuel xi. 26. 


2. To wear the customary habit of sorrow; 
to wear mourning. 
“We mourn in black, why mourn we not in blopd?” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI, i. 1. 
B. Transitive: 
1, To lament, to grieve for, to bewail, to 
deplore. F 
*2. To utter in a mournful manner or voice. 
“ The love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sud song mou: well. 
Milton: Comus, 235. 
*mourn, s. [Mourn, v.] Mourning, sorrow. 
“ A pretty feat to drive your mourn away.” 
Greene : Looking-glass for London, p. 124, 
*mourne,s. [Fr. morne.] [MorNE.] 
1. The head of a tilting lance. 
“His lances were coloured with hooks near the 
mourne,” —Sidney. 
2. The end of a staff. 


mourn’-ér, s. [Eng. mourn; -er.] 
1, One who mourns, grieves, or lameuts at 
any loss or misfortune. 


“While Trojan captives here thy mourners stay, 
Weep all the night, and murmur all the day. id 
Pope; Homer ; Iliad xviii. 399. 


2. One who follows a funeral. 


“ Like to mourners Get | forth their dead.” 
Drayton: Barons Wars, bk. vi. 


*3, Anything suited for or used at funerals. 


* mourn’-ér-éss, s. [Eng. mourner ; -ess.] 
A female mourner. 

“The principal mourneress apparalled as an esquier- 

esse.” —Fosbrooke: Smith ; Lives uf the Kerkeleys, p. 211. 


mournful, *mourne-full, a. [Eng. 
mourn ; -ful(l).} 

1. Full of sorrow or grief; sorrowful, griev- 
ing. 

2. Sad, doleful ; causing sorrow or grief. 


“ In mingled throngs the Greek and Trojan train 
Through heaps of carnage search’d the mournful 
plain.” Pope: Homer ; Iliad vii. 503, 


3. Expressive of mourning or sorrow; ex- 
hibiting the appearance of grief. 
“A lenten face. . . & mournful ditty."—South ; 
Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 3. 
mournful-widow, s. 
wipow (2). } 
mourn ’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. mournful; -ly.} 
In a mournful manner; with mourning or 
sorrow. 
** Beat thou the drum that it speak mournfully.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, Vv, 6. 
mourn’-fil-néss, s. [Eng. mournful ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being mournful. 


“ Sing of Eliza's fixed mournfulness.” 
P. Fletcher : To my Cousin, W. R., Esq. 


2, An appearance of sorrow ; a show of grief. 


mourn’-ing, * mourn-ynge, pr. par., «., 
&s. [Mourn.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Grieving, sorrowing ; expressive 
of or intended to express grief or sorrow: as, 
mourning garments. . 


(Movrnine- 
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C. As substantive: 
1, The act of grieving or lamenting ; grief, 
sorrow, lamentation. é ies 


“So the days of ing and mou 
were ended.’ Deuteronomy xxxiy. 8. + tuts 


2. The customary dress worn by mourners, 

“No Athenian, through my reeans, ever put ca 
mourning,’—Langhorne: Plutarch ; Pericles. 

mourning-coach, s. A coach draped 
in black, and drawn by black horses, used at 
funerals, 


mourning-dove, s. 

Ornith. : Columba carolinensis, Named from 
the plaintiveness of its note. Called also the 
Caroline Turtle-dove. (Peabody.) 


mourning-ring, s. A ring worn in 
memory of a eceased relative or friend. 


mourning-widow, s. 


Bot.: (1) Geraniwm phewm; (2) Scabiosa 
atropurpured, 


mourn-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. mourning; -ly.] 
After the manner of one mourning; sadly. 


“The king spoke of him admiringly and 
ingly.” —Shaksp, ¢ All’s Well that Ends Well, i. 1. 


mourn ’-ite (wu silent), s. [Mornirs.] 


mourn-i-val, s. [Fr. mornifle = a trick at 
cards.] In the game of gleek, four cards of 
the same sort, as four aces; hence, four thing~ 
of the same kind. 


* mourn’ - some, a. 
Sad, mournful. 


“‘A mellow noise, very low and mournsome."~ 
Biackmore ; Lorna Doone, ch, iii. 


mouse, * mous (pl. mige, * myes), s. [A.8. 
mus (pl. mys) ; cogn. with Dut. muis ; Icel. mis 
(pl. miss); Da. muus ; Serv. mus ; Ger. maus ; 
Russ. muish; Lat. mus; Gr. wis (mus); Pers. 
mish ; Sanse. misha = a rat, a mouse.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: In the same sense as II. 3. 


“What maie the mous agen the cat?” 
Gower: C.A., til. 


(Eng. mourn; -some.; 


2. Figuratively : 
* (1) A familiar terin of endearment. 


“What's your dark meaning, mouse? “—Shakesp.: 
Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. s 


(2) A swelling arising from a blow, and of a 
mouse colour ; a black eye. (Slang.) 

(3) A particular piece of beef or mutton 
below the round; the part immediately above 
the knee joint. (Called also mouse-piece, or 
mouse-buttock.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Blasting: A match used in firing guns 
or mines. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) A ball, knob, or puddening, worked on 
a rope. 

(2) A turn or two of spun-yarn uniting the 
erie of a hook to the shank to preventits un- 

ooking. 

3. Zoology : 

(1) A popular name for the smaller species 
of the genus Mus, the larger ones being called 
rats. Three are Kuropean: the Common or 
domestic mouse, Mus musculus; the Long- 
tailed Field-mouse, M. sylvaticus; and the 
Harvest-mouse, M. minutus or messorius, The 
Common Mouse is dusky-gray above, ashy 
underneath: the tail about as long as the body. 
The Field-mouse, which is reddish-gray above, 
white underneath, is larger; has the tail shorter 
than the body. The White-footed Mouse 
( Hesperomys leucopus), is very common in the 
United States. The Harvest Mice are repre- 
sented in this country by species of Ochetodon. 

(2) Various animals more or less resembling 
the Common Mouse [1]. Thus, by Shrew 
Mouse is meant the Common Shrew, Sorex 
vulgaris; the Short-tailed Field-mouse, is 
Arvicola agrestis. 

4, Entom.: A moth of the family Amphipy- 
ride. 

| * A man or amouse : Something or nothing. 


mouse-bane, s. 
Bot. : Aconitum myoctonum, 


mouse-bird, s. 

Ornith. : The literal translation of the Dutch 
Muisvogel, the name given by the settlers in 
Natal and Cape Colony to the members of 
Brissou’s genus Colius. The popular name 
may have reference either to the generally 


this ; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f 
-sious = shis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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dun or slate-coloured plumage of the birds, 
or to their mouse-like habit of creeping along 
the boughs of trees, with the whole tarsus 
applied to the branch, 

mouse-buttock, s. The same as Mouse, 
6, I. 2 (3). 

mouse-chop, s. 

Bot. : Mesembryanthemum murinum, 

mouse-colour, s. The colour of 4 
mouse. 

mouse-coloured, @. Coloured like a 
mouse. : 

mouse-ear, s. : 

Bot. : (1) Hieraciwm Pilosella ; (2) Cerastiwm 
wulgatum, 

“| Bastard Mouse-ear is Hieraciwm Pseudo- 
Pilosella. : 

Mouse-car chickweed : 

Bot. : The genus Cerastium. 


* mouse-fall, * mowse-felle, s. [Ger. 
mdusefalle,) A mouse-trap. 

mouse-hole, s. A hole inhabited by a 
mouse; a hole where mice enter or pass} 
hence, any very small hole or passage. 

“He can creep in at a mouse-hole, but he soon grows 

too big ever to get out again.'—Stillingfleet. 
mouse-hunt, s. <A hunt after mice, 


mouse-like, a. 

Zool. : Resembling a mouse; having some of 
the characteristics of a mouse ; an epithet ap- 
plied to the section Myomorpha (q.v.) 

mouse-piece, s. The same as Mouse, s., 
L. 2. (8). 

mouse-sight, s. Myopia; short-sighted- 
Ness, near-sightedness, 

mouse-skin, s. The skin of a mouse. 

Mouse-skin rag-leather : 

Bot.: Racodium cellare. 


mouse-tail, s. 

Botany: 

1. The ranunculaceous genus Myosurus 
(q.v.). The Common Mouse-tail is Myoswrus 
minimus. It is from two to six inches high, 
with linear spathulate fleshy leaves, and a 
single small greenish flower. Found in corn- 
fields and waste places in England. 

2, The genus Mygalurus. 

8. Dendobrium Myosurus, 


mouse-thorn, s. 
Bot. : Centawrea myacantha. 


mouse-trap,s. <A trap designed to catch 
mice. 


* mouse-trap, v.t. 
@ trap ; to ensnare. 


mouse, v.i. & t. [Mousz, s.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To catch mice ; to hunt for mice, 
“ A falcon, tow'ring in her pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at, and kill'd.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, ii. 4, 
* 2. To watch craftily or slyly, as a cat for 
mice. 


“*A whole assembly of mousing saints, under the 
mask of zeal and good nature, lay many kingdoms in 
bloud."—L Estrange. 


B. Transitive: 


* 1. Ord. Lang. : To tear to pieces, as a cat 
& mouse. 


To catch as mice in 


“* Mousing the flesh of men.” 
, Shakesp.: King John, ii. 2. 
2. Naut.: To fasten a smal line across the 
upper part of a hook to prevent unhooking : 
as, To mouse a hook. 


mouse’-kin, s. (Eng. mouse, s.3 dimin, 
suff. -kin.] A little mouse. 
“Frisk about, pretty little mousekin.”"—Thackeray : 
Virginians, ch. xxxviii. 
mols'-ér, s. (Eng. mous(e), v.; -er.] A cat 
eager and successful in capturing mice, 


““When you haye fowl in the larder, leave the door 
open, in pity to the cat, if she be a good mouser."— 
Swift : Instructions to Servants. 


mous'-ié,s. (Eng. mouse; dimin. suff. -¢, -y.] 
_A diminutive of mouse. 
“But, AMousie, thou are no thy lane, 
In proving foresight may be vain.” 
ae Burns; Toa Mouse. 
mous'-ing, a. & s. [Mousa, v.] 
as As adj.: Catching mice; good at mous- 
ge 


mouse—mouth 


B. As substantive: 

I. Ord, Lang. : The act of catching mice. 
Il. Technically : 

4. Loom: A ratchet movement in a loom. 


2. Naut. ¢ A lashing or latch connecting 
the bill with the shank of a hook. 


mousing-hook, s. 

Naut.: A hook secured by a mousing pass- 
ing around its two branches and closing its 
mouth, in order to prevent it from straighten- 
ing out when supporting a heavy weight or to 
obviate the danger of unshipping. 


mousse-line’,s, [Fr.] Muslin. 


mousseline-de-laime. s. [MUSLIN-DE- 
LAINE. } 


moust, v.t. [Musr, s.] To powder, as hair. 


“ And then moust it like the auld minister's wig?”— 
Scott: Antiquary, ch X., p. 376, 


moius-tache’, miis-tache’, * mus-tach- 
eo, * mus-tach-io, s. [Fr. moustache=a 
moustache, from Ital. mostaccio=a face, a 
moustache, from Gr. wvotaé (mustax), genit. 
puarakos (mustakos)= the upper lip, a mous- 
tache; Sp. mostacho =a whisker, a moustache.]} 
1. Lit,: The hair on the upper lip of men. 
(Frequently used in the plural form, though 
having a singular meaning. Formerly applied 
to the whiskers.) 


“To dally with my mustachio,” 
hakesp.. Love's Labour's Lost, v. 1. 


2. Fig.: A veteran soldier. (Longfellow: 
wChildren’s Hour.) 


moustache-monkey, s. 

Zool. : Cercopithecus cephas. It is mottled 
greenish, the throat white, the nose and lips 
blue, and the whiskers orange; the end of 
the tail in the male, chestnut. 


moustache-tern, s. 


Ornith. : Gould’s name for Sterna leucopareia, 
the Whiskered Tern (q.v.). 


mdéust’-éd,a. (Movust.]. Powdered as a head 
of hair. 


**Can ye say wha the earle was wi’ the black cout and 
the mousted head, that was wi’ the Laird of Cairn- 
vreckan ¢"—Scott: Waverley, ch. xxxvi, 


*mous'-¥, a. [Eng. mous(e); -y.] Like a 
mouse ; full of mice. 

mou -tan, s. 
flowers. ] 

Bot.: Peonia Moutan, the Chinese Tree 

Peony, a shrubby plant said to be ten feet 
high in the north of China, though only three 
to five in English gardens. 


mouth, * mouthe, * mowth, * muth, s. 
{A.S. midh; cogn. with Dut. mond; Sw. mun; 
Icel. munnr ; Dan. mund ; Goth. munths.} 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. ; In the same sense as II. 1, 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything resembling a mouth in any 
respect ; as— 

(a) That part of a river, stream, creek, &c., 
by which its waters are discharged into a sea, 
ocean, lake, &c. 

“Be came and lay at the mouth of the haven, daring 

them to fight."—Anolles : Hist. of the Turkes. 

(b) The opening of anything hollow; the 
opening through which any vessel is charged 
or emptied. 

“Turn the mouth of a glass over the candle, and it 

will make the water rise,"—Lacon: Nat. Hist. 

(©) The opening by which a place is entered ; 
an entrance or passage: as, the mouth of a 
cave. 


(Chinese Meu-tang = King of 


“This is the mouty of the cell.” 
shakesp.; Tempest, iv. 1. 


(2) A wry face ; 2 grimace. 

*(3) A principal speaker; a mouthpiece; 

one who speaks for another. 

“ Every coffee-house has some particular stat 
belonging to it, who is the TiGHER oF the aires whlive 
he lives."—Addison, 

é Ay A cry, @ voice. (Shakesp.: Henry V., 
* (5) Way of speaking; speech. 
“There are many of this man’s mind, that have 


ae man's mouth.”—Bunyan; Pilgrim’s Progress, 
pt. ii, 


II. Technically : 

1, Anat. : The cavity containing the organs 
of taste, mastication, and insalivation. It is 
bounded in front by the lips, on the sides by 


the internal surfaces of the cheeks, above by 
the hard palate and teeth in the upper jaw, 
below by the tongue and mucous membrane 
between it and the lower jaw, with the lower 
row of teeth, and behind by the soft palate 
and fances. 

2. Fortification : 

. (1) The outer or widest part of an embra- 
sure. The narrow part is the neck. 

(2) The part of a trench most remote from 
the besieged place. 

3. Joinery: The slot in a plane to receive 
the bit, and discharge the shaving. 

4, Mach. : The opening of a vice between 
its chops, chaps, cheeks, or jaws, as they are. 
indifferently termed. 

5. Metallurgy : 

(1) The charging opening of a furnace. 

(2) The hole ina furnace out of which melted: 
metal flows. 

6. Music: 

(1) The opening in an organ pipe whence 
the wind emerges. Being directed against 
the lip or wind-cutter, it acquires a vibratior 
which is imparted to the column of air in the 
pipe, producing a musical sound, The prin- 
ciple of the flageolet is similar. 


(2) In a fiute, the edge of the opening 
against which the air from the mouth of the 
performer is cut, the vibration thereby im- 
parted being communicated to the column of 
air inthe tube. The pitch depends upon the- 
length of the tube beyond the mouth, and the 
holes allow the length to be varied so as to 
produce varying notes. [PIPE.] 


7. Physiol. : The mouthassists inmastication, 
salivation, taste, and speech. The practice of 
eating too rapidly is the chief cause of dys- 
pepsia and its consequent ailments, by the 
non-mechanical reduction of the food. 


8. Saddlery: The cross-bar of a bridle-bit,, 
uniting the branches orthe rings. The moutl: 
gives character to the bit as the straight 
mouth-piece, or arched, severe, jointed, wired, 
clothed, or with rollers. 

{| (1) Bullet in Mouth: An expression the 
origin of which is not clear. The following 
explanations have been given (Illus. Lond. 
News (Echoes), June 7, 1884) : 


(1) In the seventeenth century, when matchlocks 
were in use, the soldier carried the gun in one hand, 
the match lighted at both ends in the other, and the 
bullet in his mouth. 

(2) From the shot fitted in the mouths of field-pieces 
when a garrison that has eapitulated marches out 
with the honours of war, In both these cases it would 
be in readiness for service. 

2) From the practice of swallowing musket-bullets 
to remove iliac or colic pains. In rural districts smail 
shot are held to be a sovereign remedy for what is 


“ 


popularly known as “ rising of the lights.” 

Or it may be from the practice formerly 
common in both services for a man whilst 
being flogged to hold a bullet ,between his 
tecth. If this explanation oe correct, the 
phrase is expressive of determination, 


(2) To make a mouth, to make mouths: To 
make grimaces ; to make a wry face; to de- 
ride, tomock. [Mourn, s., I. 2 (2).] 

“ Make mouths wpon me when I turn my back.” 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iii, % 


mouth-footed, a. Having certain feet. 
altered into masticatory organs. 


Mouth-footed Crustacea : [StoMAPoDA]. 


* mouth-friend, s. One who professes. 
friendship without really feeling it; a false 
or pretended friend. (Shakesp: Timon, iii. 6.) 

mouth-gauge, s. 

Saddlery: A device for measuring a horse’s 
mouth, consisting of a gauge which answers. 
as the mouth-piece, a stationary cheek-piece 
on one end, and a sliding cheek on the other, 
with a set screw to hold it in any desired posi- 
tion, On the lower arm of the sliding cheek 
there is another slide held to its place by ¢ 
set screw. The first slide is used to obtain 
the exact width of the horse’s mouth ; the 
slide on the lower arm of the sliding cheek is 
used to measure the height of the bar of the 
mouth, each of the bars being gauged in inches 
and fractions, 


mouth-glass, s. 

Dentistry: A small mirror for inspecti 
the teeth and gums. ie: 

*mouth-honour, s. Civility or respect 
outwardly expressed without sieett 


“ Curses not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath.” 
Shakesp, ; Macbeth, v. & 


bons, Site Mabie kre dare We davidinanac tim. te aakihe les er ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © = @; ey =a; qu=kw, 
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*mouth-made, a. Expressed withou 
sincerity ; iieindore” ¥ . 
“ These mouth made vows, 
Which break thernsel is 
Shakesp, : eae pie aay La 
mouth-organ, s. Pan-pipes. 


“A set of pan-pipes better known to the manv as a 
5 rgan?— Dickens + Sketches by Bos; First ff 


mouth-pipe, « 
Music: 
1. The part of a musical wind-instrument 
‘to which mouth is applied. 
2. An organ pipe having a lip to cut the 
wind escaping through an aperture in a dia- 
- phragm. [FLUTE-oRGAN.] 


mouth-speculum, a 

Surgery: 

1, An instrument for depressing the tongue 
and raising the soft palate to expose the pos- 
terior fauces. 

2, A frame to keep the jaws a while 
operating in the mouth, ss a 


am6uth, v.t. & ¢ (Moura, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
* 1. To speak, to utter. 
“Thene mercy ful myldeliche mouthed these wordes.” 
+2. To utter ES Phere with a ana 
affectedly big. 


sal § Po 
ee ee OT of your players do, 
*3. To seize in the mouth or with the 
‘teeth ; to take into the mouth. 
“She found the veil, and mouthing it all o'er 
With bloody jaws the lifeless prey she tore.” 
EBusden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses iv. 
*4, To chew, to eat, to devour; to tear 
with the teeth. 
“Corne carried, let such 
did after thy ental to mowh Tey clean 
usser : 


*6. To form by the mouth; to lick into 
shape. 


“The beholder at first sight imputes the ensu’ 
form to the mouthing nee —BSrowne > Pula 
Errours, bk. iil, ch. 


* 6. To reproach, to insult. 

B, Intransitive : 

1. To speak with a big or affected voice ; to 
talk pompously or affectedly. 


t “ Nay, an thou'lt mouth, 
Til rant.” oe Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 1. 


* 2. To make mouths or grimaces ; to mock, 
to grimace. 


“ Well I know when I am gone, 
How she mouths behind my back.” 
Tennyson ; Vision of Sin, 110. 


*3. Tojoin mouths; to kiss ; to bill and coo, 


“ He would mouth with a beggar."—Shakesp.: Mea- 
sure for Measure, lil. 2. 


amouth’-éd, a. [Eng. mouth ; -ed.} 
1. Furnished with or having a mouth; in 
composition, as hard-mouthed, toul-mouthed. 
* 2. Open, gaping. 


“ Those mouthed wounds, which valiantly he took.” 
Makesp, = Luenvy 1¥, 1. % 


+3 Uttered with a big or pompous voice, 

* 4, Taken into the mouth ; chewed, 

loi to be last swallowed.”—Shakesp, : 
Hamiet, iv. 2. 


*5, Having speech; speaking. 
“I am slowe mouthed and slowe tongued."—Fzod. 
fv. (1551.) 
* méuth-ér, s. [Eng. mouth, v.3 -er.] One 
who mouths ; @ pompous or affected de- 
claimer. 


moath’-fil, s. (Eng. mouth, and full.) 
1, As much as is requisite to fill the mouth, 
“ At last devours them all at a mouth/il.” 
Shakesp. 


+ Pericles, i. L 
2. Any small quantity. ES 
eacek eae beng wna the door till she came 
back."—L #strange: Fables. 


moith’-léss, a. [Eng. mouth ; -less.] Desti- 
tute of a mouth ; having no mouth. 


mouth’-piége, s. [Eng. mouth, and pisce.] 

1. That part of a musical wind instrument 
which is put into the month of the performer, 
In the case of brass instruments the end of the 
instrument is placed on the exterior of the 
lips, and in the case of reed instruments the 
reed itself is inserted in the mouth. 

2, A tube by which a cigar or cigarette is 
held in the mouth while being smoked. 


Doil, vay ; pout, jSW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, sem; thin, 
-oian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, 


mouth—movement 


3. One who acts as spokesman for another ; 
one who speaks for or on behalf of others. 


“I come the mouthpiece of our King to Doorm.” 
Tennyson: Gerwint & Enid, 1,644 


*méath’-¥, a, [Eng. mouth; -y.] Full of 
“ Another sald to — tanham 
inetaninoe en 


mév-a-bil’-{-ty, *mov-a-bil-i-tie, s. 
{Eng. movabl(e) ; -ity.) The quality or state of 
being movable, 


“And tho been thilke that stablie been fixed nigh 
to the first gudhed, thei surmuunten the order of 
destinable mouadiitie."—Chaucer : Boocius, bk. iv. 


mév~-a-ble, méve'-a-ble, * moe-ble, 
*me-ble, * mev-a-bie, a & s. [O. Ir. 
meuble, mouvable, from Lat, mobilis, from 
moveo = to move (q.v.).] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Capable of being moved; that may or 
can be moved, lifted, carried, conveyed, or 
otherwise shifted from one place to another ; 
susceptible of motion ; not fixed ; portable. 

“ William ... evn in the neighbourhood of cities 
and palaces, slept in ‘iis amall moveable hut of wood,” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Bny., ch, xvi. 

2. Changing from one time to another; re- 
curring at varying times or dates ; not fixed : 
as, a movable feast. 


*3 Changing, inconstant, varying. 


“Lest thou oe ay sey der oe re of life, her 
ways are as oe t thou canst no w them."— 
B. As substantive: 
*I. Ord. Lang. ; Anything capable of being 
moved, [II.] 
“The motion of the first moveadies."—Gaule: Mag- 
Astro-mancer, ch. xxvi. 
IL Law: 
1, Eng. Law (generally in the plural): Any 
of a man’s goods which are capable of 
ing moved from place to place; goods, 
wares, furniture, &c., as distinguished from 
houses and lands. 


“ Already he had entrusted his most valuable 
to the care of several foreign Ambassadors.” 


movables 
—Macaulay: Hist. Bng., ch, ix. 

2. Scots Law: Every species of property 
corporeal or incorporeal, which does not de- 
scend to the heir in heritage, as distinguished 
from heritage. 


* mév-a-bled (le as el), a. [Eng. movable); 
-ed.) Furnished ; provided with movaLles, 


mév-a-ble-néss, méve’-a-ble-néss, s. 
[Eng. movable; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being movable; possibility to be moved; 


movability, 


“ [t seems Du Moulin tooke his errour at leastwise 
the moueabieness of the poles of the siuater 
"—Hakewil 


from ar Scaliger. 1k: Apolugie, iL, 
1 


ch, iii., 
mév-a-bles, s. pl. [Movazte, II.] 


mév’-a-bly, méve’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. 
movable) ; -ly.] In a movable manner or state ; 
80 as to be moved. 

“ ; f eighteen plates, 
mmosatip otal totter Gyan aay inerabeis 
skins."—G@rew : Museum. 

méve, * moeve, * meve, v.t. & 4. [0. Fr. 
movoir (i'r, mouvoir), from Lat. moveo = to 
move; Sp. & Port, mover; Ital. movere, 
muovere.) 

A, Transitive: 

1. To change the position, posture, or place 
of ; to cause to change from one position to 
another ; to carry, lift, draw, push, or other- 
wise shift from one place to another, 

2. Specif., in chess, draughts, &¢., to 
change the position of a man or piece in 
the course of the game: as, To move a pawn, 

3. To incite, to call upon, to advise. 


“The chiet priests moved the people, that he should 
rather release Barabbas unto them.”—AMurk xv. 11. 


4. To stir; to excite or rouse the feelings 
of; to affect. 
(1) Absolutely. 
(a) To excite to feelings of anger, to exas- 
perate, to annoy. 
“The letter moved him,” Shakesp.: Othello, iv. 1. 
(&) To affect with feelings of tenderness, 
kindness, or compassion ; to touch, 
“The king was much moved, and went up to the 
chamber over the gate, and wept.”—2 Samuel xviii. 33. 
(c) To inspire. 
“Holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost."—2 Peter i. 21. 
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(ad) To affeet with feelings of wonder, sur- 
prise, or bewilderment; to agitate, 


“And when he was come into Jerusalem, all the 
city was moved, saying, Who is this "—<s/att. xxi. 10, 


(2) With a clause or phrase indicating the 
nature of the feelings aroused. 


“Then the lord of that servant was moved with 
com passion.”"—Jactt, xviil, 27, 


5. To excite; to stir up; to rouse; to 
cause, 


“Impotent to a degree which moved at once pi 
and laughter."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., clr. xxii. hid 


6. To propose; to bring forward as a 
motion for consideration by an assembly ; te 
submit, or offer formally for discussion ; as. 
To move the adjournment of a mecting. 

*7, To address one’s self to; to apply to, 


“The Florentine will move us 
For Bpaedy aid,” 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Ends Weil, 1, % 


B, Intransitive : 

1. To change position, ‘place, or posture : 
to pass or go from one place to another; to 
stir ; to be moved, 


“ The shadow of the linden-trees 
Lay moving on the grass." 
Longfellow; A Gleam of Sunshine, 


2. To change the position of a piece or man 
in the games of chess, draughts, &c.; as, 
Have you moved? 

3. To walk, to march. 

“ Anon they move 


Tn perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood.” 
Mitton: P. L., 1. 650. 


4, To be moved from one position to another 
in the games of chess, draughts, we, ; as, the 
king can only move one square, 

5. To change residence. 

6. To propose; to make a proposition; to 
bring forward a motion, 

7. To take action; to begin to act. 

8. To stir or affect the feelings. 


“ How then might your prayers move?” 
Shakesp. > As You Like It, iv. 3, 


* 9. To have vital action, 
“In him we live, and move, and have our being.— 
Acts xvii. 28, 
move, s. [Movg, s.] 
1. The act of moving; a movement; a 
change of position. 


“The British square was not on the move,”—Duily 
Chronicle, Jan. 23, 1885, 


2. Specif., in chess and draughts. 
(1) The act of moving a piece or man in the 
course of play, 


“ An unseen hand makes all their moves.” 
Cowley: Destiny. 


(2) The right to move one’s piece: as, It is 
your move, 

3. A proceeding; an action taken; a line of 
conduct, 

YQ) To be up to a move or two, to know a 
move or two: ‘lo be sharp or clever; to have 
one’s wits about one, 

(2) To be on the move: To be stirring about. 

(8) To make a move? 

(a) To take one’s departure. 

(0) To initiate a course of action, 


*méve'-a-ble, a. & s. (MovaBie.] 


{mdéve'’-léss,a. [Eng. move; -less.) Without 
movement, at rest, motionless, immovable, 


“The Grecian phalanx, moveless as « tower.” 
Pope: Homer; [liad xv. 144, 


mévo'-mént, s. [0. Fr. movement (Fr. mouve- 
ment), from O. Fr. movoir (Fr. mouvoir) = to 
move (q.v.); Sp. movimiento; Ital, & Port 
movimento. | 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of moving; the course or pro 
cess of changing position, place, or posture, 


“To watch the movements of the Daunian host,” 
Byron: Nisus & Kuryalus. 


2. A change in temper, disposition, feeling, 
opinion, views, &c.; motion of the mind or 
feelings. 

8. Manner or style of moving: as, a slow, 
quick, or sudden movement, 

4, An agitation in favour of some object. 

6. That which moves or produces motion, 

IT Technically : 

1 Horol. : The going mechanism of a watch 
or clock; the midtoh, train, regulator, and in- 
dicator of time. 

2. Music: (1) Motion of melody, or of parts. 
{Motion.} (2) A division, or definite portion 
of a work, as first movement, slow movement, 


this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, Mc. = bel, del 
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&c., of a sonata or symphony, or other ex- 
tended composition. (3) A portion of a musi- 
cal piece separated from the rest by a com- 
plete change of time or key. 


-movement-cure, s. Kinesipathy (q.v.). 


mév-ent, a. &s. [Lat. movens, pr. par. of 
moveo = to move ; Ital. movente ; Fr. mouvant.) 
A. As adj.: Moving; not at rest; not 
quiescent. 
“Jf it be in some part movent, and in some part 


quiescent, it must needs be a curve line, and so no 
radius.”—Grew  Cosmologia. 


B. As subst.: That which moves or causes 
motion; a motor. 


“Motion is considered sometimes from the effect 
only which the movent works in the moved body, 
which is usually called moment.”—Hobdbes ; Elements 
of Philosophy, p. 214. 


mov’-ér, s. [Eng. mov(e), v. ; -er.] 
1, One who or that which moves or causes 
motion ; a motor. 


“0 thou eternal mover of the heavens.” __ 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, iii, 3. 


2. One who or that which moves or is in 
motion. 


**See here these movers, that do prize their hours.” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, L 6. 


*3, A cause, source, or origin. 


“The movers of a languishing death.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 5. 


4, One who proposes; one who brings for- 
ward a proposition or motion for considera- 
tion or debate ; a proposer. 

5. One who stirs up or excites. 


“We haue found this man a pestilent felowe, and a 
mover of debate vnto all ye Jewes thorowout y® 
worlde.”—Actes xxiv. (1551.) 


* mév’-ér-éss, s. 
female mover. 
mov’ - ing, * move-ing, pr. par., a, & 8 
(Move, v.] ; 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Causing or producing motion, 
2. In motion; not quiescent ; not at rest. 
8. Impelling, instigating, persuading. 
4, Affecting the feelings, especially the 
tender feelings ; pathetic, affecting. 


“The moving words Telemachus attends.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxii. 393. 


C. As subst.: The act or process of putting 
in motion, or of changing from one place to 
another; the state of being in motion; a 
movement, a motion. 


moving-filaments, s. pl. 
Zool.: The name given by Needham to the 
spermatophores of the Cephalopoda. 


moving-force, s. 


Mech. ; A force considered with reference to 
the momentum which it produces. 


moving-plant, s. [Drsmopium.] 


moving-powers, s. pl. 

Mech. : The powers applied to impart motion 
to machinery. They are the strength of men 
or animals, wind, running water, steam, elec- 
tricity, &c. 


mov’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. moving; -ly.] Ina 
moving manner ; so as to excite the feelings, 
“TI would have had them writ more movingly.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 1. 
* mév-ing-néss, s. [Eng. moving; -ness.] 
The power or state of moving ; the quality of 
exciting emotion. 


“There is a strange movingness to be found in some 
passages of the scripture."—Boyle: Works, ii. 319. 


mow (1), * mowe (1), s. [A.8. mtga; cogn. 
with Icel. maga, mtigi =a swathe in mowing. ] 


1. A heap or pile of hay or corn ; a stack. 
“Each muck-worme will be rich with lawlesse gaine, 
Altho’ he smother up mowes of seven years’ graine.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, iv. 6. 
2. A loft or chamber in which hay or corn 
is stored up, 


méw (2), *moe, *mowe (2), s. [Fr. 
moue, from Dut. mowwe.] A wry face; a 
grimace. 


, “Yea the yery lame come together agaynst me vn- 
awares, makinge mowes at me.”—Ps. xxxv. (1551.) 


* mow (1), vt. [Mow (1), s.] To put in a 
mow ; to lay or place (as sheaves) in a mow 
or heap. 


mow (2), *mow-en, ».t. & i. [A.S. mdwan; 
cogn. with Dut. maaijen; Dan. meie; Ger. 


[Eng. mover; -ess.] A 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, S¥rian. 2, co 
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movent—much 


mdhen; O. H. Ger. mdjan, man ; Lat. meto ; 
Gr. dpdw (amas). } 

A. Transitive: 

Ly Literally: 

1. To cut down with a scythe or mowing 


machine. 


“To mow down thorns that would annoy our foot, 
Is worthy praise.” Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI, iii, 3. 


2. To cut the grass off with a scythe or 
mowing machine : as, To mow a meadow. 

II. Fig. : To cut down quickly, indiscrimiu- 
ately, and in great numbers. (Usually fol- 
lowed by down.) 

“Tis not in me, though favour’d by the sky, 
To mow whole troops, and make whole armies fly.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xx. 406. 
B. Intrans.: To cut grass by mowing ; to 
use a scythe or mowing machine, 
“ I do not,meane alonely husbandmen, 
Which till the ground, which dig, delve, mow, and 
sowe.” Gascoigne: Steele Glas. 
*mow (3), vi. [Mow (2), 8.] 
grimaces ; to grimace. 
“ Apes that mow and chatter at me.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 2. 
¢mow-birn, v.i. [Eng. mow (1), s., and burn 
(q.v.).] To ferment and heat in the mow, as 
hay when stacked too green. 


“ House it not green, lest it mowburn.”—Mortimer 
Husbandry. 


*mowe, * mow-en, * moun, v1. 
magan.) To beable. [May, v.] 


“T seye to you, many seken to entre: and thei 
schulen not mowe.”"— Wycliffe: Luke xiii. 


*mo6w’-er (1), s. [Eng. mow (1), v.3 -er.] 
One who makes mows or grimaces. 


mow’-ér (2), s. [Eng. mow (2), v.; -er.] 
1. One who mows; one who cuts (grass, 
&c.) with a scythe. 
“ With sweeping stroke the mowers strew the lands.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xviii. 641. 
2. A mowing-machine. 


mowh’-ra, moh’-wa, moh’-ra, s. 
ratta.] [Bassta.] 


mow’ -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Mow (2), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1, The act of cutting with a scythe or 
mowing-machine. 
2, Land from which the grass is cut. 


mowing-machine, s. 
Agric. : Amachine used to cut grass, clover, 
or fodder plants. 


mown, pa. par. ora. [Mow (2), v.] 


*mow-yer, s. [Eng. mow (2), v. 3 -yer.] One 
who mows grass, &. ; a mower. 


mox’-a,s. (Fr. & Sp. ; probably from Chinese 
or Japanese.] 

Surg. : Any substance burnt on a diseased 
part, so as to produce asore upon it. Formerly 
cotton-wool or the pith of the sunflower was 
employed for the purpose in England ; now 
moxas are rarely used. Artemisia chinensis 
and other species furnish the Chinese moxa. 
Tt is used as a cautery in gout and rheumatism. 
Polyporus fomentarius, a fungal, is used by 
the Laplanders as moxa. 


To make 


[A.8. 


[Mah- 


m6x-i_biis’-tion (tion as tyiin),s. [Eng. 
mona, and (com)bustion. 
Surg. : Cauterization by means of moxa, 


méy-a,s. [Sp.] 

Geol.: The name given in South America 
to mud poured out from volcanoes during 
eruptions. In 1797 it descended from the 
sides of Tunguragua in Quito, filling valleys 
1,000 feet wide to the depth of 600 feet, and 
bringing with it thousands of small fish, 
which, according to Humboldt, had lived in 
subterranean caverns. 


*moyle (1), s. [Muuz.] 
*méyle (2), s. [Mor, s.] 


*méyle, v.t. [Mor, v.] To defile, to soil, to 
dirty. 
*méy’-thér, s. [Morruer.] 


mo-zam-bique’ (que as k),s. [From the 
country.] 


Fabric: An open material for ladies’ dresses, 


having a chain in which the cotton threade 
are associated in pairs, and the woollen fltiug 
is soft and fleecy. 1t is dyed in the wool, self- 
coloured, or striped in the warp. 


moz-ing, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The gigging 
of cloth. 


Mr:, s. (Monsieur, Mister.] A contraction 
for Mister, the common form of address used 
to every untitled man of any position. 


M-roof, s. [Named from the shape.] 
Carpentry: A double roof, consisting of two 
ordinary gable-roofs and a valley between 
them, 
Mrs., s. [Misrress.] A contraction for Mis- 
tress, the appellation given to every married 


woman except those who possess a higher 
title, as Lady, Countess, Duchess, &e. 


MS., s. [See def.] A contraction for Manu- 
script. 


MSS., s. [See def.] “The contraction for manus 
scripts. 
M-téeth, s. [See def.] 


Saw.: Teeth in groups of two, like the 
projecting angles of the letter M: thus, 


* miib-ble-fiib-bles, s. [A word of no 
etym:] Depression of spirits without adequate 
cause ; the blues. 

“Bring on his mubblefubbles.”"—Lyly - Huphues. 


muc-am ide, s. [Eng. muc(ic), and amide.] 
Hy). 
Chem. : CgHigN90¢ = CHCOB) RK GONTS 
Produced by the action of ammonia on mucic 
ether. It separates in microscopic crystals 
having the form of an octahedron, slightly 
soluble in boiling water, but insoluble in 
alcohol and in ether. It is tasteless; sp. gr. 
1°589 at 13°5. Heated with water to 140°, it is 
converted into mucate of ammonia. 


mu’-cate, s. [Eng. muc(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem.: A salt of mucic acid. 


mucate of ammonia, s. 
Chem. : CyH(HOK GON TO. i The neu- 


tral salt is obtained by supersaturating a hot 
aqueous solution of the acid with ammonia. 
It crystallizes in colourless flat four-sided 
prisms, which dissolve sparingly in cold, but 
more freely in hot water. The acid salt, 
Cor TOY forms colourless needles or thin 


prisms, and is more soluble in water than the 
neutral compound. 


mucate of ethyl, s. 

Chem. : CgHg(C2H5)20g. Commonly ealled 
mucic ether. It is prepared by the action of 
mucic and_ sulphuric acids on alcohol of sp. 
gr. 814. On being left for some hours, the 
mixture solidifies into a mass which is shaken 
up and washed with alcohol. It is afterwards 
purified by recrystallization from boiling 
alcohol. It is obtained in transparent four- 
sided prisms, which melt at 150°. Insoluble 
in ether, but very soluble in boiling alcohol 
and in water. 


miu’-¢é-din, s. [Muciy.] 


miu-¢é-dine, s. [Muceprnes.] A fungus 
belonging to the sub-order Mucedines. 


mu-¢cé-di-nés, s. pl. [Pl. of Lat. mucedo 


= mucus (q.Vv.). 

Bot. : A sub-order of Hyphomycetous Fungi. 
They have a floceulent mycelium, bearing 
erect, continuous, or separate, simple or 
branched, tubular pellucid filaments, ending 
in single spores or strings of them, which, 
separating, lie among the filaments of the 
mycelium. It contains Moulds and mildews. 
Example, the genera Aspergillus and Pene- 
cillium, the yeast-plant, &c. 

mu-¢éd-i-notis, a. [As if from a Lat. muce- 
dinosus, from mucedo (genit. mucedinis) = 
mould.} 

Bot. : Having the nature, character, or ap- 
pearance of mould or mildew, 


miich, * moche, * miche, *mych, a., adv. 
s., & interj. é [The same as eaee mickle), 
or muckle, with a different suffix ; Icel. mjok 
= much (adv.).]  [MickLE, Muckie.] 


sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
=6; ey=4a; qu=kw. 


A. As adjective : 
1, Great in quantit; ; 
abtindants (bilteonomy Temi say! Pe 
*2. Great in size; large, bulky, big. 
“A moche man,” Piers Plowman, viii, 70. 
*3, Many in number, numerous, (Numbers 
xx. 20.) 
B. As adverb : 
1. In or to a great degree or extent ; tly. 
sigan Sg =e oe cocutie ay “§ 
especi n the comparative: as. 
much ‘loved, aah tted, much later, much 
sooner, much wiser, &c. ; and also with verbs, 
as, To boast much, to talk much, &c. 
2. Nearly, almost. 
“ Much like of ata door, 
Sires! ieeeal bean Lei, 
C, As substantive: 
1. A great deal or quantity. 
“You want much of meat.” Shakesp. : Timon, ty. & 
J Much, in this sense, is really the adjective 
used without a noun, which may be supplied 
or understood from the context. It is thus 
qualified by as, so, too, very: too much, very 
much, &e. 


2. Something uncommon or unusual; an 
extraordinary or unusual occurrence. 


“It was much that one that was so great a lover of 
Peace should be happy in war."—Sacon: Henry VII. 


D. As interj.: An exclamation of contem: 
or derision. ” 


F (1) Much about it: Pretty nearly equal. 
* (2) Much at one: Nearly of equal value or 
uence, 
(8) Much of a muchness : So-so ; very mod- 
erate ; much the same. 


“Gentle or si , they're much muchness.”"— 
George ‘Eliot = ees Deronda, ch. i 


(4) To make much of: To treat as of great 
a or importance ; to think highly 


Thou strok'dst, hay xt — a 
Th ™ 
1 Shakesp. : F tn ie ia 
Much is largely used in composition: as, 
much-enduring, much-loved, , &e., 
the meanings of which are sufficiently obvious. 


*much-ell,*much-el, a. (Muckte.] 


miich-ly, adv. (Eng. much; -ly.] Much, ex- 
eeedingly.. (Slang.) 


*miigh’-néss, s. [Eng. much ; -ness.] The 
state of being much ; quantity. 


*mich-what, adv. [Eng. much, and what.) 
Nearly, almost, 


mii-cic, a. (Eng. muc(in); -ic.] Contained 
in or derived from gums. 

mucic-acid, s. 

Chem.: COB), Cog A dibasic 
acid isomeric with saccharic acid, discovered 
by Scheele in 1780. It is formed by the 
oxidation of milk, sugar, melitose, and vari- 
ous kinds of gum, by nitric acid, and is puri- 
fied ‘by recrystallization, or by decomposing 
the ammonia salt with nitric acid. It erystal- 
lizes ‘n colourless tables with square base. 
Insol “le in alcohol, sparingly soluble in cold 


water, but soluble in five parts of boiling | 


water. Sulphuric acid dissolves it, producing 
acrimson colour. Muciec acid forms numer- 
ous definite salts, of which the ammonia com- 
pound is the most important. 


mucic-ether, s. 
Chem. (Pl.): Compounds of mucic acid with 
_ an alcohol radical. 
*miu-¢id, a. [Lat. mucidus, from muceo = to 
be mouldy.] Mouldy, musty. 


*¥mu-cid-néss, s. [Eng. mucid; -ness.] 
ol or state of being mucid; musti- 


ness, mouldiness. 


mi-gid-oiis, a. [Lat. mucidus] 
Bot.: Musty: smelling of mouldiness. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 
mu-¢if’-ic, a. 
fais ato make.] 
Med, : Generating mucus, 


mi-¢ci-form, a. [Lat. mucus = mucus, and 
Jorma = form.) 
Med. : Having the character, form, or nature 
of mucus, 


(Lat. mucus = mucus, and 


Doll, 6}; PsUt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, gent ag -cious, -tious, 


muchell—muckre 
mu-¢i-lage (age as 1g), s. [Fr., from Lat. 


mucilago = mould, moisture, from mucilus = 
mouldy, from mucus = slime, mucus.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : A solution of gummy matter 
of any kind in water. aca 

“ Dissolution of ragacan 
simonss, 06 not Sateen the ea 
top till t ey ve stirred and make the mucilage some- 
what more liquid."— Bacon : Physiological Remains. 

2. Chem. : The gumof seedsandroots. Itis 
present in large quantities in the root of the 
marsh-mallow and in linseed. To some extent 
it appears to be an almost universal con- 
stituent of plants, and is obtained by steeping 
the seeds or roots in hot water, when it 
assumes the character of a thick jelly, The 
soluble mucilage may be extracted by the 
action of acidulated water on linseed, and 
precipitating the mucilage from a concentrated 
solution by alcohol. It is less ‘transparent 
and less brittle than gum, and is precipitated 
from its aqueous solution by tincture of galls. 
The name is also given to commercial adhesive 
gum made from gum arabic or dextrin. 

3. Pharm. a Watery preparations of 
substances dissolved in water, used to sus- 
pend insoluble ingredients or to bind them 
together in a mass. They also sheath irri- 
tated surfaces. (Garrod.) 


J Animal mucilage: The same as Mucus 
(q.¥.). 


mu-¢i-lag’-i-noiis, a [Fr. mucilagineua, 
from mucilage = mucilage, from Lat. mucilago 
(genit. mucilaginis). ] 
1. Pertaining to or secreting mucilage: as 
inous glands. 
2. Of the nature of mucilage; resembling 
mucilage ; slimy, moist, and slightly viscid. 
“There is a sort of magnetism in gumm anim 


gumm elemy, and in all other, not mucilaginous, bu’ 
Tesinous gumms."—Grew. Cosmo. Sacra, bk. i, ch. il. 


mucilaginous-glands, s. pl. 

Anat.: The name given by Dr. Clopton 
Havers, in 1691, to the fringed vascular folds 
of the synovial membrane. 


* mii-¢i-lag’-i-noiis-néss, s. [Eng. mu- 
cilaginous ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being mucilaginous ; sliminess, viscosity. 


mucin, s. [Eng., &c, muc(us) ; -in.] 

Chem. :; Vegetable Casein, Mucedin. Found 
in wheat, and forming one of the constituents 
of crude gluten. It is obtained from it by 
oo with alcohol of 85 per cent., and the 
solution evaporated to one half, when a floc- 
culent precipitate of mucin is formed. It is 
purified by solution in boiling alcohol, the 
mucin being precipitated on cooling the 
liquid. When treated with absolute alcohol, 
it dries up into a granular grayish-white sub- 
stance. It has nearly the same percentage 
composition as albumen. Mucin is also a con- 
stituent of animal mucus. 


mu-cip-a-roiis, a. (Lat. mucus = mucus, 
msi pario = to produce, to bring forth.) 


Med. : Producing or generating mucus. 


tmu-civ-6r-a, s. pl. [Lat. mucus = mucus, 
and voro = to devour.) 
Entom.: Dipterous insects feeding on the 
mucus or juices of plants. (Brande.) 


mii-¢i-voére, s. [Muctvora.] An insect be- 
longing to the family Mucivora. 


miick (1), *muc, *mucke, *mukke, s. & 

a. ([Icel. myki = dung ; myki-reka = a muck- 
rake; Dan. még = dung; Sw. mecka = to 
throw dung out of a stable; Icel. moka = 
to shovel dung out of a stable.) 

A, As substantive: 

L Lit.: Dung in a moist state ; a mass or 
heap of rotten vegetable matter. 

“ Money is like muck, not good except it be spread.” 

—Bacon : Essays; Of Seditions. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1, Anything low, mean, contemptible, fil- 
thy, or vile. 

2. A contemptuous term for money, 


“For to pinche, and for to spare, 
Of worlds mucke to gette encres.” 
Gower: 0. A., ¥. 


* B, As adj.: Resembling muck; mucky, 
damp. 

muck-bar, s. Bar-iron which has passed 
once through the rolls. It is usually cut into 
lengths, piled, and re-rolled. 
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muck-fork, s. A dung-fork. 
muck-midden, s. A dunghill. 


muck-rake, s. <A rake for scraping 
together muck or filth; a drag or rake for re- 
moving or unloading manure, 

“A room, where was a man that could look no way 
but downwards, with a muck-rake in his hand.”— 
Bunyan; Pilgrim's Progress, il. 

muck-roll, s. The roughing or first roll 

of a rolling-mill train. 


* muck-thrift, s. A miser. 


miick (2), s. [See def.] A blundering corr 
tion of * amuck” Gv.) 5 malicious or infaria’ 
rage. (Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii, 1,188.) 
¥ Toruna muck: 
(1) [Amuck.] 
(2) To go in for reckless extravagance, 


miick, v.t. [Muck (1), s.] . 
1, To manure; to dress with muck or 
manure. 


“Thy garden plot lately wel t hed mauckt 
would Lie be tw tallowed."—Tuseer + esbonirtn 


2. To remove muck or filth from. 


*miick’-én-dér, * miick’-in-dér, s. [A 
corrupt., under the influence of muck (1), of 
Sp. mocador=a handkerchief, from :noco= 
eo ; Fr. mouchoir.) A pocket-handker- 
chie: 

“ You knew her little, and when her 
Apron was but a muckender.” 
On Dr. Corbett's Marriage, 1658. 

Mick’-ér, a. &s. [Ger.] 

A. As adj: Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or connected with the sect described under B, 


“ The similarity of the Mucker movement with that 
of the Princeites.”—McClintock & Strong: Cycl. Bib. & 
Eccles. Lit., vi. 716. 


B. As substantive : 

Church Hist.: A sect of German mystics, 
belonging chiefly to the aristocracy, founded 
at Konigsberg, about 1830, by two Lutheran 
clergymen, Diestel and Ebel. They professed 
great purity of life, but grave charges of im- 
morality were brought against them, and in 
1839 the founders were degraded from their 
office and sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment, On appeal, in 1842, they were rein- 
stated and the sentence quashed, [PRINCEITE, 
PERFECTIONIST. ] 

“ Friedrich Wilhelm IV. .. . is said to have dieda 

Mucker.”—Dizon: Spiritual Wives (ed. 1868), i. 224. 
*miick’-ér, *mok-er-en, *muck-re, ».?. 
{Muck (1), s. (?).] To scrape together, as 
money, by mean shifts or arts. 
“Of the pens that he can muckre and fletch.” 
Chaucer ; Troilus & Cressida, bk. iii, 


mitck’-ér, s. [Muck (2), s.] A heavy fall. 

(Prov.) 

J (Q) To goa mucker: [Muck (2), s., J (2).) 
(2) To come a mucker: To meet with a heavy 
fall. 

*miick’-ér-ér, * mok-er-er, s. (Eng. 
mucker, 8.; -er.) One who scrapes money to- 
gether ; a miser, a niggard. 

* Auarice maketh alwaie muckerersto ben hated.”— 
Chaucer : Boethius, bk. ii, 


Miick’-ér-ism, s. ([Eng., &c. Mucker ; -ism.) 
Church Hist, : The principle of the Muckers. 
(Mucker, a. & s., B.) 
“ Archdeacon Ebel, the man who had been silenced 
and disgraced as the founder of Muckerism,."—Dizon: 
Spiritual Wives (ed. 1868), 1. 65. 


miick’-héap, miick’-hill, *muk-hille, s. 
(Eng. muck (1), s., and heap or hill.) A dung. 
heap, a dung-hill. | 

mente tie repent ers 
moend to ee Filet, : Queen of Corinth, tii. & 
miick’-i-néss, s. (Eng. mucky; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being mucky; filthiness, 
filth. 


miick’-ite, s. [After Herr Muck, the dis- 
coverer ; -tte (Min.). ] 
Min. : A resin, found distributed in smali 
articles through the coal beds at Neudorf, 
Torevta. Hardness, 1 to 2; sp. gr. 1°0025 ; 
colour, opaque-yellow to light brownish- 
yellow. Compos. : carbon, 79°22; hydrogen, 
9°57 ; oxygen, 11°21; corresponding to the em- 
pirical formula, Cop Hyg09. 


miic’-kle, *much-el, * much-ell, a. (Mio 
KLE.] Much, large, great. (Scotch.) 


*muc-kre, v.t. [Mucker, v.] 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-sious = shiis, ~-ble, -dle, Mc. = bel, deL 
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Mick’-swéat, s. [Eng. muck (1), 8. and 
sweat (q.v.).] A state of profuse perspiration ; 
profuse sweat. 


mick’-sy, a. [Muxy.] 


miick’-worm, s. [Eng. muck (1), s., and 
aorm (q.V-)- | y 
4, Lit. ; A worm found in dung-heaps. 
_ 2. Fig.: A miser, a curmudgeon, a niggard, 
@ muckerer. 
“ Bere you a muckworm of the town might.see.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i, 50. 
* mitck’-¥, v.t. [Mucxy, a.] To dirty to 
soil. (C. Bronté: Jane Eyre, ch. xxix.) 


gatick’”-¥, a. [Eng. muck (1), s., -y-] 
1. Full of muck or filth ; filthy. 


“ Mucky filth his branching arms annoys.” 
4 q Spenser: F. Q., IL vii. 15. 
* 2, Sordid, vile. 


“ All his mind is set on muc: Ife.” 
Spenser: F. Q., TIT. ix 4, 
*miu~-cd-céle, s. [Lat. mucus = mucus, and 

Gr. KyAy (kélé) = a tumour.) 

Pathology : 

1. An enlargement or protrusion of the 
mucous membrane of the lachrymal passage. 

9. Dropsy of the lachrymal duct. (Dunglison.) 


mu-con-ic, a. [Eng. muc(ic), and (ac)onic.] 
(See the compound.) 


muconic-acid, s. 

Chem, : CgHg04. A monobasic acid formed 
by the decomposition of dibrom-adipic acid 
by argentic oxide. It forms large crystals 
‘with numerous faces, which dissolve easily 
iin water, alcohol, and ether, and melt at about 
100°. By boiling with solution of hydrate of 
barium, it is decomposed into acetic, suc- 
cinic, and carbonic acids, 


mu-co-pir-u-lént, o. [Lat. mucus = mu- 
cus, and Eng. purulent (q.v.).] Having the 
character and appearance of mucus and pus. 


wmu-cor,s. [Lat.] 
I. Ord. Lang.: Mouldiness, mustiness, 
mould. 


IL. Technically : 

1. Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-order 
Mucorini. The sporangium is globose, with 
‘many spores. It contains the common moulds 
on paste, decaying fruits, &c, The typical 
Species is Mucor mucedo, which has the spores, 
.&e., first whitish, but afterwards blackish. It 
iis very common, 

2. Med. : The same as Mucus (q.v.). 


qii-cor-a-cé-x, s. pl. [Lat. mucor (q.v.)3 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot.: A name for the fungaceous order 
Physomycetes (q.v.). 


amu-cor-1-ni, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. mucor (q.v.)3 
Lat. mase. pl. adj. suff. -ini.] 

Bot.: A sub-order of Physomycetous Fun- 
gals. Mycelium filamentous, forming flocks 
or clouds in or on decaying animal and vege- 
table substances, spore-bearing vesicles rup- 
turing so as to discharge their spores. Al- 
lied to Mucedines, but in the latter sub-order 
the spores are free. 


miu’-cose, a. [Mucovs.} 


mu-cos'-i-ty, s. [Eng. mucos(e); -tty.] 
1. The quality or state of being mucous; 
mucousness. 


2. A fluid containing or resembling mucus, 


mu-co-s0-sae-char-ine, «. [Lat. mucosus 
= mucous, and Eng. saccharine.) Partaking 
of the qualities or character of mucilage and 
sugar. 


miu'-cotis, mii-codse, a. [Lat. mucosus, from 
Mucus (q.V.); Fr. muqueux; Sp. nrucoso, mocoso.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of or pertaining to mucus; resembling 
mucus; slimy, ropy, viscid. 

% Tt hath in the tongue a mucous and slimy extre- 
moity.”"—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xxi. 

2. Seereting mucus; as, the mucous mem- 
Yrane. 

Ti, Bot. : Covered with a slimy secretion or 
with a coat that is readily soluble in water 
and becomes slimy, as the fruit of Salvia Ver- 
denaca. (Lindley.) 


mucksweat—mud 


mucous-corpuscles, s. pl. 

Anat. : Very transparent corpuscles with a 
cell-wall, a nucleus, and a number of minute 
moving molecules, in the mucous liquid of 
the mouth. (Grifith & Henfrey.) 


mucous-membranes, s. pl. 

Anat. : Membranes consisting of prolonga- 
tions of the skin, having their surface 
coated over and protected by mucus. Their 
chief divisions are the gastro-pneumonic and 
genito-urinary mucus membranes, the former 
covering the inside of the alimentary canal, 
the air-passages, &c. ; the latter the inside of 
the bladder and the urinary passage. (Quain.) 


mucous-tissue, s. 
Anat. : The jelly-like connective tissue con- 
taining mucus. (Quain.) 


mii'-cotis-néss, s. {Eng. mucous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being mucous; mu- 
cosity. 


mii-cd-vin'-ic, a, [Eng. muc(ic) ; o(zaty?), and 
vinic.) Derived from or containing mucic 
acid and vinylic alcohol. 


mucovinic-acid, s. 
Chem. : O4B (HO) COCO. Etkylmucie 


acid. A crystalline substance formed as a 
secondary product in the preparation of mu- 
cate of ethyl. It is white, and of asbestos- 
like aspect, the crystals having the form of a 
prism with rhombic: base. They are moder- 
ately soluble in water, but only slightly in 
alcohol. It forms definite salts with the 
alkalis and the metals. 


mi-cro, s. (Lat. =a sharp point.) 
* 1. Ord. Lang.: A point. 


“The mucro or point of the heart inclineth unto the 
left.”—Srowne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. ii. 


2. Bot. : A hard, sharp point. [MucronaTE.} 


mi’-cro-nate, mi’-cro-nat-éd, a. (Lat. 
mucronatus, from mucro 
(genit. mucronis) = a 
sharp point.} 
1. Ord. Lang. : (See 
extract). 


“Gems are here shot into 
cubes consisting of six sides, 
and mucronated or terminat- 
ing in a point.”"— Woodward: 
On Fossils. 

2. Bot. : Abruptly termi- 
nated by a mucro (q.v.). 


miu-cr6o-nate-ly, adv. (Eng. 


mucronate; -ly.] In a mucronate 
manner. 


mu-cron’-u-late, mu-cron’- 
u-la-totis, a. (Dimin. of mucronate (q.v.).] 


Bot. : Having small hard points, as Banksia 
wntegrifolia. 


MUCRONATE- 
LEAF, 


mii-cu-lent,a. (Lat. muculentus, from mucus 
=slime, mucus.] Slimy, ropy, and some- 
what viscid. 


mu-cu-na, s. [From Mucuna guaca, the 
Brazilian name of Mucuna urens.] 

Bot.: A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
sub-tribe Erythrinez. Thelegumes are covered 
with stinging hairs, which, if touched, come 
off upon the hand. Mucuna pruriens is the 
Cowitch or Cowage (qv.). M. monosperma 
and M. nivea are used in India as vegetables. 


miu-ciis, s. [Lat.=the viscous substance 
within the nose. } 

1, Anat & Pathol. : Under this name various 
substances are included, consisting chiefly of 
horny-like substance, epithelium, detached 
from the mucous surfaces, and floating in a 
peculiar viscid, clear fluid; in some cases 
these secretions are altered, becoming albu- 
minoid, &c. Mucous affections are, mucin, an 
inflammatory product; mucous cysts ; mucous 
laryngitis, polypi, softening, tumours. 

2. Bot.: Gummy matter, soluble in water. 
It also contains mucin (q.v.). 


mu -ciis-ine, s. (Eng. mucus; suff. -ine.) 


Physiol. : The characteristic organie matter 
of animal mucus, 


mtd, s. [0.L. Ger. mudde; O. Sw. modd = 
mud ; modder = mother, lees; Dut. modder = 
mud; Dan. mudder = mud; Ger. mutter = 
mother, lees ; Icel. médha = (1) a large river, 


(2) mud ; modh = refuse of hay; mod, = 
muddy snowbanks, heaps of snow and ice.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Moist, soft earth ; mire, 
slime; clay or earthy matter mixed with 
water. 4 

“But between them and the enemy lay three broad 

rhines filled with water and soft mud.”—Macaulay 
Hist. Eng., ch. Vv. 

2. Geol. : The finer particles left when rocks, 
stones, pebbles, &c., are ground against each 
other or disintegrated by otheragencies. Some- 
times, where sand, gravel, and mud or silt are 
brought down a river to the sea, the gravel, 
sand and mud are separated, the mud remain« 
ing mechanically suspended in the water, 
after the coarser gravels and then the finer 
sands, have sunk to the bottom. According 
to the composition of the rocks from which 
it was derived will be its chemical composi- 
tion. Shale is hardened and compressed mud 5 
slate is mud having undergone metamorphi¢ 
action, [SHALE, SLATE.] Mud contains dia- 
toms and other minute alge. When the sur- 
face of the fresh-water mud is red, that colour 
arises from the presence of a small worm, 
Tubifes rivulorum. 


mud-bath, s. 

Therap.: A bath in which the body is im- 
mersed in mud, often with chemical ingre- 
dients. At Eger, in Bohemia, boggy earth is 
artificially converted into black mud, heated 
to 100° of temperature. It contains sulphate 
of soda, iron, lime, alumina, and ulmic acid. 
The body is immersed for fifteen minutes, 
after which the patient goes into water to re- 
move the mud. Such a bath may be of use in 
chronic skin-diseases, chronic rheumatism, 
gout, &c., though fresh air, temperance, regu- 
larity of life, and relaxation from business 
may have great influence in effecting the cure. 


mud-boat, s. A kind of barge for carry- 
ing off mud dredged from a river-channel or 
bar, and having convenient provision for dis- 
charge. 


mud-burrower, s. 


Zool. : Callianassa, a genus of crustaceank 
which burrows in mud. 


mud-devil, s. [MENoPomME.] 


mud-drag, s. A machine for raking up 
the mud of a river, in order that it may be 
carried off by the current. 


mud-dredger, s. A dredging-machine. 

mud-eel, s. 

Zool.: Siren lacertina, a perennibranchiate 
amphibian, family Sirenide (q.v.). It abounds 
in the rice-sswamps of South Carolina, and 


attains a length of three feet, The hinder 
limbs are wanting. [S1ReEN.] 


mud-eruption, s. [Moya.} 


mud_-fish, s. 

Ichthyology : 

1, Sing. : Amia calva, the sole species of the 
family Amiidze (q.v.). The colouris dull, often 
dark-greenish, with black spots and bands, 
and there is frequently a round black spot on 
thetail. Itattains a length of about two feet ; 
it feeds on fluviatile crustacea, and ij some- 
times eaten by the Indians. It is li sted to 
rivers and lakes of the United States abund- 
ant between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Alleghanies. | Sometimes ealled the North 
American Mud-fish. 

2. (Pl.): The order Dipnoi (q.v.). 

4 Q) African mud-fish : [PRoTOPTERUS], 

(2) North American mud-fish : [Mup-FIsH}. 

(3) Australian mud-fish : [CERATODUS]. 

mud-hen, s. 

1. The American coot, Fulica ameri 


@ bluish-black wading bird common i j 
United States. _ ‘nie 


2. (MaRsH-HEN.] 


mud-hole, s. 


Steam-eng. ; A covered opening in the bot- 
tom of a boiler for discharging the dirt and 
sediment. 


mud-lamprey, s. 


Ichthy.: The young of the Sand-pride, 
Petromyzon branchialis, (LAMPREY, PETRO- 
MYZON.) 


mud-lark, s. A man or boy who cleans 
out sewers, or fishes up pieces of coal, metal, 
&e., from the mud of tidal rivers, 


« 


nl 
Gate, fit, fare, amidst, wh&t, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, 


Syrian, =, c= 6; ey=a; qu = kw, 


_ | mud-pattens, 
boards for travelling on mud. (Mop, s., 1.) 


mud-plug, s. 

Steam-eng.: A tapered stop removed 
from a boiler to allow the mud eae 

mud-sill, s. 

1. Lit. : The lowest sill of a structure, which 
may be in the mud or on the surface of the 
earth ; specifically, longitudinal runners under 

sleepers or ties in American railways. 


2. Fig.: One of the dregs of society; the 
lowest of the low. xs i 


mud-sucker, s. Any bird which sucks 
or sifts the mud for the animals or organic 
matter on which it feeds, 


“In all water-fowl, their legs and feet to 
the way of life; and in mud-suckers, two of the toes 
at oe tigegy joined, that they may not easily sink.” 


mud-tortoises, s. pl. 

Zool. : The family Trionycides (q.v.), Called 
also Soft Tortoises, because ge aoe is 
incompletely ossified, and covered with a 
leathery skin instead of with tortoiseshell. 


mud-turtle, s. 

Zoology : 

1. Sing. > semys picta, a small turtl 
the male of which has claws on its forefeet ro 
as long as those of the female. It is found in 
the United States. 


2. Pl. ; [Mup-rorToisEs]. 


mud-valve, s. 
Steam-eng.: A valve which mud is dis- 
charged from a steam-boiler, 


mud-wall, s. <A wall built of earth or 
clay ; one of materials laid in clay as a substi- 
tute for mortar. 

“The country about was thick set with trees, and 
otherwise full of gardens and mud-walls."—Raleigh * 
Hiss. Wortd, Dk ve ohn iv. 4 14 


mud-walled, a. Having the walls built 


of mud. 
“ As folks from mud-walld 
Beg Saag aiee npetneeniiie mat. 
34 tpistle to F, Shephard, Esq. 


mid, ».# [Mop, s.] 
*1. To cover, or bury in with mud or 
mire; to bedaub with mud. 


“IT wish 
ot pe hare sym SR ad te ge 
ere my son lies.” Shakesp.: Tempest, v. 


2. To make turbid or foul; to stir up the 
sediment or mud in. 


tar aot the ting thes exuset te exueaded? 
sp.: Rape of Lucrece, S77. 
mii-dar, s. [Native name.] 

Bot.: The name given in parts of India to 
an ascle lant, Calotropis gigantea, 
the ins) milk of which is a powerful 
alterative and purgative, and has been found 
useful in cases of leprosy, elephantiasis, intes- 
tinal worms, and venereal complaints. It is 
ealled also the akund or yercum. ([CaLo- 
TROPIS, AKUND, YERCUM.] 


mi’-dar-in,s. [Eng., &c. mudar ; -in.} 
Chem. : An extractive matter obtained from 
the root of the mudar (Calotropis gigantea), 


miid-died, pa. par. ora, [Muppy, v.] 
* miid~-di-fy, v. t. [Eng. mud; suff. -fy.) To 
make muddy; to dirty; to soil; to make 
* confused or obscure. 
“Don't muddify your charming simplicity.”"— Wal 
pole: Letters, iv. 491. A 


miid’-di-ly, adv. [Eng. muddy; -ly.] 
1. In a muddy manner; turbidly; with 
muddy or turbid mixture. 


“Being so deeply and muddity immersed.” 
More: Immort. of Soul, bk. iii, o. 1. 


*9. Obscurely, darkly, confusedly, indis- 
y- 
“Lneilius writ not only loosely and muddily, with 


little art and much less care, but also in a time which 
was not yet sufficiently purged from Dry 
den. (Todd.) 


miid-di-néss, s. [Eng. muddy ; -ness.] 
1. Turbidness or foulness caused by mud, 
dregs, or sediment. 4 
“The season of the year, the muddiness of the 
aul over it.” 
Liahe = a she apne green trees hanging 
*2. Obscurity, confusion, indistinctness ; 
want of perspicuity. 


WOIL, b5}; PSUt, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; £0, | 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhin, -cious, 


mud—muff 


8. pl. Broad wooden sole- | miid’-dle, v.t. & i, [4 freq. from mud (q.v.).] 


A, Transitive: 
*1, To make muddy, turbid, or foul; as 
water by stirring up the sediment, 


“The neighbourhood told him, he did Ml to muddle 
the water and spoil the drink."—L' £strange : Fables. 


2, To make a mess of; to spoil; to brin 
into a state of confusion as, He: has muddle 
the whole affair, 

3, To make half drank ; to cloud or stupefy 
the senses of, as with drink ; to confuse. 
“ T ~ 
AAAI PLO tt tone mae 
4, To waste; to squander; to spend waste- 
ey Chae uselessly (followed by away): as, 
He muddled away all his money. 
* B. Intrans.: To become muddy; to be- 
come confused. 
* He never muddles in the dirt.” 
Swift: Dick's Varicty. 
miid-dle, s, [Mupptr, v.] A mess: a state 
of confusion or bewilderment; meutal con- 
fusion. 
“There ts no manage ; 
nothing but mudite ee s. Worboine ytd cere 


muddle-head, s. A muddle-headed 
I *, 
Ay od ener '—Reade: Never Too Late 


muddle-headed, a. Having muddled 
brains ; stupid, dull, muddled, 


miid’-dled (dled as deld), pa. par. & a. 
{Mupp_e, v.] : 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb), 
B, As adjective: 
* 1, Made muddy or foul; turbid. 
2 A scmigg’ 3 stupefied, especially with 
2. 


* 3. Mulled, 


“Beer at noon, and muddled port at night.” 
Pitt: Dial, between a Poet & his 


miid-dy, * mud-die, a (Eng. mud; -y.] 
1, Covered with mud; abounding in mud 
or mire; foul with mud; turbid, as water with 
mud ; miry. 
custinen. aienee. pucdig’sGeiiomtths Ga" Pots 
Learning, ch. x. 
* 2. Consisting of mud or earth ; gross. 
“ Thia muddy vesture of decay.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ¥. 
3. Of the colour of mud ; resembling mud, 
* 4, Foul, filthy, disreputable. 
“You muddy knave.”"—Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii... 
* 5, Clouded or confused in mind or intel- 
lect; stupid, dull, muddled, 
“ Dost think, Iam so so unsettled, 


To appoint myself in this venation?” 
‘o n this vexation 
- Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, i, 2. 


*6. Obscure, confused; wanting in per- 
spicuity : as, a muddy style of writing. 


*muddy-brained, a. Dull, stupid, or 
confused in mind ; muddle-headed, 


*muddy-headed, a. The same as 
Muppy-BRatneb (q.V.). 


*muddy-mettled, a. Dull-spirited, 

heavy, irresolute. 
“ madi er 
gs mm pica, ¢ Hamlet, ti, 2, 
miid’-dy, v. t. [Muppy, a.] 

1. To make muddy or foul; to soil or 
bedaub with mud or filth, 

*92. To muddle; to confuse ; to make dull 
or heavy. 

“ Muddies the best wit, and makes it only to flutter 

and froth high.”—@rew: Cosmologia, 


mii-dé-sic, a. [Mup.] (See the compound.) 


mudesic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy2H}9019. A product of the oxi- 
dation of mudesous acid by the aid of nitric 
acid. It is a brownish-yellow substance, said 
to contain two atoms more oxygen than 
mudesous acid, 


miu-dé’-solis, a. [Mup.] (See the compound.) 


mudesous-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy2H 0g. An organic acid obtained 
from Pigotite, a mineral coating some of the 
granite caverns in Cornwall. is supposed 
to have been formed from the remains of 
plants, the aqueous solution dissolving the 
alumina of the granite. The acid is dark 
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mii’-dir, s. (Arab. = one wno goes or drives 
round, a governor.) A governor; aa, the 
Mudir of Dongola, 


mii-dir-i-eh, s, (Moopmien.) 
miid’-léss, a. (Eng. mud, ; -less.] Frec from 


mud; clean, 
“To-day it was clean and mudtess, and boots and 
hes escaped their usual bedaubment.”—ield * 
Dec, 6, 1884, 
miid’-stone, s, [Eng. mud, and stone.] 
Geology : 


1. A series of beds of the Upper Ludiow 
formation (Upper Silurian) near Cader Idris, 
&c. The name was a local one adoy'ted by Sir 
Roderick Murchison. The Lamellibranchs 
found in it outnumber the Brachiopods, 
Rhynchonella navicula is a characteristic shell, 

2. Indurated clay. 


miid’-wall, s. [Mopwatt.] 


miid’-wéed, s. [Eng. mud, and weed. 
Bot. : Heliosciadiwm inundatum. 


miid’-worm, s. [Eng. mud, and worm.} 
Zool. (Pl.): Limicole, annelids constituting 
& group or sub-order of Oligochseta (q.v.). 


miid’-wort, s. [Eng. mud, and wort (q.v.).] 
Bot. ; The genus Limosella (q.v.). 


* mite, s. 

“The first that devised a barton & mue to keepe 

foule, was M, Leneus Strabo, a gentleman of Rome,” 
—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. x., Pin’? 


*miie, v. i. [Fr. muer.] To moult; to cast 
the feathers ; to change, 


Miuel-lér, s. [See compound.] 


Mueller’s-glass, s. 

Min. : The same as HvVAtirts (q.v.).- It was 
probably called Mueller’s glass in honour of 
the well-known Frankfort physician Jean 
Valentine Mueller, who was living at the time 
of the discovery. 


Miuell-ér-ine, Miell’-ér-ite, s. [After 
Muellervon Reichenstein, the discoverer of the 
metal tellurinm ; suff. -ine, -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A variety of Sylvanite (q.v.) con- 
taining much lead. 

Mies'-en-ite, s. [From Muesen, Siegen, 

Prussia ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min, : A variety of Linneite (q.v.) in which 
nickel replaces part of the cobalt. Occurs in 
octahedrons, 


muet,a. [Mure] 


mii-ez-zin (ez as dz), *mu-ez-in, « 
[Arab, muzin, muazzin=a public crier of a 
mosque; azan=a call to prayers, and uzu = 

. the ear.] A Muhammadan crier of the hour 
of prayer, This he does from the minaret of 
the mosque five times a day ; namely, at dawn, 
noon, 4 p.M., sunset, and nightfall. 


“Blest as the Muezzin's strain from Mecea’s wall 
To pilgrims.” Byron: Bride of Abydos, ti. 20, 


miiff(1), * mitffe, s. (0. Sw. muff ; Dan. maujfe 
Dut. mof.; Ger. muf'=a muff. O, Dut 
mouwe =a sleeve; O. Fries. mowe = a hang- 
ing sleeve ; L. Ger. mowe = a sleeve.] 
I. Ord. Lang.: A fur pocket of a cylindrical 
shape in which the hands are thrust to keep 
them warm, 


“The ribbon, fan, or mut that she 
Would should be kept by thee or me.” 
Suckling: To his Riva 


J Muffs were first made in France during 
the reign of Louis XIV., and introdaced into 
England in the reign of Charles I. Gentle- 
men sometimes used them, 

IL Technically : 

1, Glass: A roller or cylinder of glass for 
flattening out into a glass plate, 

2. Plumb, : A joining tube driven into the 
ends of two adjoining pipes, 


miiff (2), s. (Cf. Dut. mujfen = to dote ; mof = 
a clown; from Ger. mujfen = to be silly.] A 
silly, soft, spiritless fellow. {(Murr.e, (2), v.} 


“Another called me a muf."—Thackeray: Hist, 
Samuol Titmarsh, ch. . 


ch. xi, 
miiff (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.) A local name 
for the Whitethroat, Sylvia cinerea. 


{Mug, v.] A mew (q.v.). 


brown, permanent in the air, and soluble in | miiff, v.t, [Murr (2), s.] To muddle ; to make 


water. 


a mess of, 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xencphon, exist, -iig, 
-tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &.= bel, del 


| 
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miif-fét-tée’, s. [A dimin. from muf (1), s.] 
A small muff worn over the wrist; a wrist- 
band of fur or worsted. 


miif’-fin, s. (Etym. doubtful; prob. con- 
nected With muff (1), 8.) Around cake, light 
and spongy, eaten toasted or buttered at 
breakfast or tea. 


muffin-cap, s. A flat woollen cap worn 
by charity schoolboys, &c. 
“In his mufin-cap and leathers.”—Dickens : Oliver 
Twist, ch. V: 


miif’-fin-eér, s. [Eng. muffin ; -eer.] Adish 
for keeping toasted muffins hot. 


miuf’-fle , *mof’-fle, *muf-fyll, ».!. 
[MuFF.e (1), s.] 

L. Literally: 

1. To wrap or fold up as in a cloth, cloak, 
&c., so as to conceal from view, or protect 
from the weather; to wrap up closely and 
warinly ; to envelop, to enwrap. 


“In his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey’s statua,” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, iii. 2. 


2. To wrap or envelop in some material to 
deaden the sound. 

“Then he said good-night, and with muffled oar, 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore.” 
Longfellow: Landlord's Tale, 

3. To cover the head of so as to prevent 
speaking ; to stifle. 

“IT wish you could muffle that ’ere Stiggins.”—Dic- 

kens : Pickwick, ch. xxvii. 
4. To blindfold. 


“We've conga the woodcock, and will keep him 
Till we do hear from them,” mupied 
4 Shukesp. : All's Well that Ends Well, iv. 1. 
*TIl. Figuratively: 
1. To envelop; to surround so as to hide 
from sight. 
“What, with a torch! muffle me, night, awhile.” 
‘ Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet. v. 8. 
2. To conceal ; to masque ; to disguise. 
% Muffie your false love with some show of.blindness,” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Hrrors, iii. 2. 
3. To darken; to blind; to dull. 
® Alas, that love, whose view is muffled still, 
Should, without eyes, see pathways to his will.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, i, 1. 
4, To involve, so as to make obscure, dark, 
or doubtful. 
“The king's manner of shewing things Py iece! 
and by dark lights, hath so muffled it that it nan let 
it almost as a mystery.”—Bacon;: Henry VII. 


miif’-fle, (2), *m&f’-fle, v. 4. [A word of 


imitative origin.} To mumble. 


.. “The closeness and muffling, and laziness of speak. 
ing.”—Holder : Elements of Speech. 


miif’-fle, (1), s. [O. Fr. mofle, moufle, mouffle 
(Fr. moufle); from O. Dut. moffel; Norw. 
mufel =a mitten; Sw. mufla; Low. Lat. 
mufula.) 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1. That with which anything is muffled or 
wrapped up ; a muffler, a wrapper. 
*2, A muff. 
“This day I did first , bei: Y 
last Vain iapiatercoe: Dierg 3 Ni a 30, 1662. lg 
* 3. A boxing-glove. 


© For sometimes we must box without the muffle.” 
J Byron. Don Juan, ii, 92. 
IL Technically: 


1. Mech. : A pulley-block containing several 
sheaves. 

2. Metall.: An oven-shaped vessel of baked 
fire-clay, used in assaying for containing the 
cupels or cups in which the alloy under in- 
vestigation is fused. It is opened at one end 
and closed at the other, and has slits in the 
sides to permit a draught of air through it, 
Its use is to protect the cupels from impuri- 
ties of fuel while permitting access of air. 


muffiie-furnace, s. 

Metall. : A furnace with a chamber which is 
surrounded by incandescent fuel, and in which 
eupellation or fusion of metals is performed. 
([CUPELLATION.] 


*miif’fle (2), s. (Fr. mujle, from Ger. mujfel 
ip a 78 or other animal with large hanging 
S. 
Zool. : The bare end of the nose between the 
nostrils when covered with a mucous mem- 
brane. (Used chiefly of ruminants.) 


miif’-fied (fled as feld), * = 
par. & a, [MUFFLE (1), i Stee 


A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


muffettee—mugwort 


B. As adjective: 

1, Wrapped up closely, especially about the 
face ; concealed by wrappers. 

2, Dulled or deadened. (Applied to sound.) 

Tn Rt pe Pb ae e the Lake, iil 17. 

*3, Blind ; blinded. 

“ Mufled pagans know there is a god.”—Adams: 

Works, iii. 160. 

muffied-drum, s. A drum having the 
cord by which it is carried over the shoulder 
passed twice through the cords which cross 
the lower diameter of the drum, so as to 
deaden the sound, or make it grave and 
solemn. Used especially at military funerals. 


muffled-oar, s. An oar round the loom 
of which a piece of mat or canvas is wrapped, 
so as to prevent it making a noise against the 
tholes or rowlock. 


- muffled-peal, s. A peal rung on bells, 
round the clappers of which cloths have been 
wrapped, so as to deaden the sound. 


miif’-flér, s. [Eng. mujil(e) (1); -er.1 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. A wrapper for muffling the neck and 
chest, and sometimes a part of the face. 


“The chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers.”— 
Isaiah iti. 19, 


*92, A kind of mask or veil; part of a 
woman’s dress by which the face was wholly 
or partly concealed. 


“A partlet, a muffler, a cup, and other things.”— 
Stow: Henry VIII. (an. 1539). 


3. A kind of glove or mitten with a separate 
compartment for the thumb only; a boxing- 
glove; a kind of stuffed glove put on the 
hands of lunatics to prevent them from in- 
juring themselves or others. 

II, Music: A soft cushion employed to 
terminate or soften a note. 


miif’-flon, s. [MourFton.] 


miuf’-ti, miuf’-teé, s. 
magistrate. ] 

“1, The high-priest or chief of the eccle- 
siastical order among the Muhammadans ; a 
doctor or expounder of the law ; a magistrate, 

“Ge laid it down asarule that Mujftis and Augurs 

ought always to be mentioned with respect.”— Macau- 

lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2, Civilian dress, as distinguished from uni- 
form or military dress; plain dress worn by 
officers when off duty. 

“Who was that person on deck in mufti!"— 

Marryat: Midshipman Easy (ed. 1863), p. 181. 

mig (1), * mugge, s. [Prob. from Ir. mugan 
=a mug; Sw. mugg.) A cup or vessel of 
earthenware or metal, used for drinking from. 

“The clamorous crowd is hush’d with mugs of mum.” 

Pope: Dunciad, ii, 385. 
miig (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

1, The face or mouth. (Slang.) 


“Clive has just inherited the paternal mug,”"— 
Thackeray ; Newcomes, ch. lvi. 


2. A simpleton, a gull. (Slang.) 


mig, v.i. [Mua (2), s.] To make grimaces ; 
to distort the face. (Slang.) 
J To mug up: To paint one’s face; to 
cram for an examination. (Slang.) 


*miug’-gard, a. [Etym. doubtful; cf, Ger. 
mucker=a sulky person ; mucken=to grumble.) 
Sullen, sulky, displeased. 


miig’-gét, s, [Etym. doubtful.) 
* I, Ordinary Language: 
1, The small entrails, 
2. A ruffled shirt, 
II. Bot. : Convallaria majalis, Petty mug- 
get is Galiwm verwm. 
* mig’ gish, a. 
Muaey (q.v.). 


miig’-gled (gled as geld), a. (Prob. an 
abbreviation of smuggled.) A term applied 
to cheap, trashy goods offered for sale as 
smuggled goods. 


Mug-gle-to’-ni-an, s. [For etym., see def.] 
Church Hist. (Pl.): A sect founded by Lodo- 
wick Muggleton (1610-1698), the son of a 
farrier in Bishopsgate Street, London. He 
was a tailor, and when about forty years old 
began to have visions and to hear “voices,” 
and asserted that he and John Reeve, another 
tailor, were the two witnesses mentioned in 


[Arab. muftt=a 


[Mucey.] The same as 


the Revelation (xi. 3). Their chief doctrines 
were that the distinction of Persons in the 
Trinity is merely nominal; that God has a 
real human body, and that when he suffered 
on the cross he left Elijah as his vicegerent 
in heaven. The Divine Looking-glass was pub- 
lished in 1656 as an exposition of their teach. 
ings, and in 1846 some members of the sect, 
which is now nearly, if not quite, extinct, 
subscribed to republish it. 


miig-gy, a. [Icel. mugga=soft, drizzling 
mist ; mugguvedhr = muggy weather; mygla 
= to grow musty ; Sw. mégel = mould, mouldi- 
ness. Perhaps allied to muck (1), 8. (q.v.).] 
1, Damp and close ; warm and moist. (Ap- 
plied to the air or weather.) 
“Get a ride as soon as weather serves. Deuced 
muggy still."—Byron: Diary, Jan, 6, 1831. 
2. Moist, damp, mouldy. 
*mig’-hduse, s. [Eng. mug (1), s., and 


house.] An alehouse, a pothouse. 
“There is a mug-house near Long Acre.”—Tatler, 


No. 180. 
* mi-gi-en-cy, s. [Mucmnr.] The act of 
bellowing. 
“This mugiency or boation."—Browne: Vulgar 


Errours, bk. iii., ch, xxvii. 


*mi-gi-ent, a. [Lat. mugiens, pr. par. of 
mugio = to bellow.] Bellowing, lowing. 

“That a bittern maketh that mugient noise or 

bumping by putting its bill into a reed... is not 
easily made out.”—BSrowne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. iii, 
ch. xxvii. 
mi-gil, s. [Lat. =a sea-fish, according to 
some, the mullet. Pliny attributes to the 
mugil the foolish trick of hiding its head and 
believing its whole body to be concealed 
(H. N., ix. 17, 26); it was used in punishing 
adulterers (Juvenal x. 317). ] 

1. Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 
Mugilide (q.v.). They frequent brackish 
waters, feeding on organic substances mixed 
with mud and sand. The organs of the 
pharynx are modified intoa filtering-apparatus, 
preventing the passage of large substances 
into the stomach. About seventy species are 
known; the majority attain a weight of four, 
but some grow to ten ortwelve pounds. All are 
eaten ; some are highly valued, especially when 
taken in fresh water. Several species occur in 
the waters of Europe and North Africa. MM. pro- 
boscideus, a fresh-water species from Central 
America, has the snout pointed and fleshy, thus 
resembling the genus Agonostoma. (Gwnther.) 


_2. Paleont. : The genus dates from Tertiary 
times, remains of a species having been found 
in the gypsum of Aix. 


mu-sil’-i-de, s. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ichthy.: Gray Mullets; a family of acan- 
thopterygian fishes, division Mugiliformes, 
The body is more or less oblong and com- 
pressed, covered with cycloid scales of 
moderate size ; no lateral line. Teeth feeble 
or absent. Three genera: Mugil, Agonostoma, 
and Myxus. From the coasts of the tem- 
perate and tropical zones. 


mu-gil-i-for—més, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
Lat. mugil, genit. mugilis, and forma = shape.] 
Ichthy.: A division of acanthopterygian 
fishes. There are two dorsal fins, more or 
less remote from each other; the anterior 
short, like the posterior, or composed of feeble 
rays. Ventrals with one spine and five rays, 
abdominal. It embraces three families: Mu- 
gilide, Sphyrznide, and Atherinide (q.v.). 


mu-gil-Oid, s. [Muaiu.] A fish belongi 
to the aoe Mugllide en ue: 


miig’-weeéd, s. (Eng. mug, and weed.] 


Bot. : Galium cruciatum, called 
the Golden Mugweed. : ps ad 


miig’-wort, * mog-worte, s. 
wort.) 
Bot.: Artemisia vulgaris, a woolly British 


plant, two to four feet hi 
flavor drinks, high, formerly used to 


mug’ -wump, s, [Algonquin, mugquomp =a 
great man; a chief.} Formerly in New 
England a person of importance; a leader. 
Hence, in contempt, a self-important man. 
Recent usage—an independent in politics; one 
who votes for the most suitable candidate 
regardless of party. Occasionally used as an 
adjective, and (as slang) as a verb. 


(Lat. mugil; fem. pL 


[A.S. mucg- 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
Syrian. 2, ce =6é; ey=4a; qu= kw. 


Mi- = Md-him’-mé-dan, 
Ma-hom’-é-tan, a. & s, (Arab. Muham- 
mad; Eng. suff. -an.J (See MoHAMMEDAN.) 

A, As adj. : Of or belonging to Muhammad 
or his system of belief or polity. 


B. As subst.: A follower of Muhammad. 
PiusamMapanisM.] 


Muhammadan-architecture, s. The 
style of architecture adopted by Muhammadan 
nations, as the Moors of Spain, the Arabs, &c. 
It was gradually peak ay a4 out of the forms 
which were found ready to hand in the various 
countries over which they spread, and which 
belonged for the most part to early Christian 
art of the later Roman period, together with 
an admixture of Asiatic elements. In the 
earliest times Christian churches were utilized 
for the practice of the new religion; after- 
wards mosques were erected. [Mosqur.] In 
accordance with the Oriental manner of life, 
this ily - satomegl sale, than external, 

ec’ m palaces an welling-houses, 
Whilst e tasteless exterior of the buildings 
‘only displays to the eye high walls which 
are irregularly pierced by small windows, and 
those few in number, every thing in the in- 
Yerior is richly decorated. “The richest orna- 
mentation is lavished on the most essential 
rt of these buildings, namely, on the por- 
cos which surround the open court. There 
are no fixed orders or proportions for the 
Pillars, sometimes they are squat and heavy ; 
at others slender and graceful, especially in 
the later period. Three different forms of 
arches are found, besides the circular arch, 
which is of rare occurrence. In Egypt and 
Sicily the pointed arch, resembling that 
afterwards adopted in the Gothic style, was 
used ; in Persia and India the keel-arch (the 
ends of the curves are bent slightly upwards 
like the keel of a vessel); and in Spain the 
horseshoe arch, which consists of a 
t of a circle than a semicircle. The 
over these arches, as all flat surfaces, 
were covered with embellishments in the 
shape of arabesques consisting of flat relief 
in stucco, or painted in brilliant colours. They 
are formed of the most multifarious entwinings 
of straight or curved lines or belts. Domes 
are introduced freely, and are, for the most 
part, flat or plain externally, or ornamented 
with stripes like a gourd. Dwelling-houses 
are tasteless externally, but the interiors dis- 
play wealth and luxury. Overhanging bal- 
conies are used in the upper stories, and the 
windows are small and elevated. The Arabian 
system of ornamentation is not so pure as the 
Moorish, and the Turkish style kept more 
closely to the Byzantine. The finest specimen 
of Muhammadan architecture and ornamenta- 
tion is the Alhambra, at Granada. 


Mi-him’-ma-dan-ism, we ng nal 
dan-ism, hom -ét-an-ism, s. [Arab. 
Muhanimad ; Eng. suff. an; -ism. Muham- 
mad is from the Arabic root hamd =the 
Praised.) 

Compar. Religions: The religion founded by 
Muhammad, the so-called Prophet of Arabia. 
He was born at Mecca, of good family, Aug. 
20, 570, but, while an infant, lost his father, 
Abdallah, and, at the age of six, his mother, 
Amina. When a child he had a fit, probably 
epileptic. At the age of twenty-five he mar- 
ried Khadijah, a widow of forty, the first of 
his many wives, and was faithful to her 
while she lived. At the age of forty he often 
retired to a cave at the foot of Mount Hira 
for religious meditation. Three years later 
he began to proclaim his views, and, after a 
time, claimed to be a prophet. Among his 
early converts were his wife, Khadijah, Ali, 
his cousin, then a boy of fourteen, afterwards 
his adopted son and his son-in-law, and Abu 
Bakr, or Abubeker, his friend. On June 29, 
622, he had to flee from Mecca to Medina. 
This date is the Moslem era of the Hejira 
(q.v.). At Mecca he had been an enthusiast, 
at Medina he became a fanatic. On Jan. 18 
624, at the head of 300 followers he defeated 
950 of the Meccans. ‘The victory was con- 
sidered miraculous, and encouraged him in 
future to propagate his faith by the sword, 
and he was so successful that at his death 
(June 8, 632) he was virtual sovereign of 
Arabia. During the Caliphates of his im- 
mediate successors Abubeker (632-634) and 
Omar (634-646), the Arabs, or Saracens, con- 
quered Syria, Persia, and Egypt, and esta- 
Dlished the new faith. Othman reigned next 
(644-655), Then the Arabs elected Ali, Mu- 


boil, béy ; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin 
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hammad’s son-in-law, strangely passed over 
till now ; the Syrians chose Mocish, son of 
Abu Sofian, an old enemy of the prophet, 
Civil war resulted, and the sects of the Sun- 
nis and Shiahs arose. Ali was assassinated 
in 661, Hassan and Hossein, his sons, soon 
after perishing. In 710 ‘Tarik landed in 
Spain, the straits where he had passed and 
the adjacent rock being ever afterwards 
called Gibraltar (q.v.). In 782 Charles Martel 
(= the Hammer) defeated the Arab Abderrah- 
man at Poictiers, saving Western Europe. 
The Saracen capitals had been successively 
at Medina, at Cafa, at Damascus, and at Bag- 
dad, their dynasties were the Ommeyades, 
Abbasides, &. About the middle of the 
eighth century, the Saracen empire in the 
East began to be broken down by the Turks, 
then a savage Tartar tribe, who afterwards 
embraced Muhammadanism, and in 1453 took 
Constantinople, terminating the Greek or 
Eastern empire. Since the sixteenth century 
their power has been less dreaded. The Mu- 
hammadans of the world have been estimated 
at 250 millions, of whom 50 millions are in 
India, 40 millions directly under British rule, 
and 10 millions in allied or tributary states. 
The Koran (= that which is read or recited) 
is their sacred book and their code of law. 
Their faith is called Islam (= surrender of 
the will to God). Five duties are incumbent 
on the faithful Muhammadan: a confession 
of faith that there is but one God, and that 
Muhammad is his prophet, prayer, fasting, 
almsgiving, and a pilgrimage to Mecca. Fri- 
day is their sabbath and day of special wor- 
ship. Raising the nations which have em- 
braced it to a higher creed than their old 
idolatry, Islam has so stereotyped them as to 
render all further changes intensely difficult. 
No other faith offers so stubborn a resistance 
to the spread of Christianity. 


Mi-him’-ma-dan-ize, Mé-him’-méd- 
an-ize, Ma-hom’-é-tan-ize, v.t. [Eng. 
Muhammadan ; -ize.] 

1. Of things: To render conformable to 
Muhammadan law or usage. 


2. Of persons: To convert to or coerce into 
Muhammadanism. 


Ma-haim’-mad-ism, M6-haim’-méd- 
ism, Ma-hom'-ét-ism, s. [MUHAMMADAN- 
IsM.] 

Mu-ham’- -ize, Md-ham’-méd-ize, 
Ma-hom’-ét-ize, v.t. [MuHammapanism.] 


miuhl-én-béck-i-a, s. [Named after a bot- 
anist, Mublenbeck (?).] 

Bot.: A genus of Polygonaceew, tribe Poly- 
goneex. Muhlenbeckia udpressa, an Australian 
plant, has sweetish currant-like fruits, used 
for pastry. 


miuils, s. pl. [{Moors.] Moulds ; cloth or list 
shoes for gout. (Scotch.) 


“He seldom wore shoon, unless it were muils when 
he had the gout."—Scott ; Redgauntlet, lett. xi. 


miiir, s. (Moor, s.] A moor. (Scotch.) 


muir-burn, s. The act of burning moors 
or heath. 


muir-ill, s. A disease to which black 
cattle are subject. 

muir-land, s. [Moor.anD.] 

muir-poot, s. Young grouse, 


“ Asa Scotch laird does about his maukius aud his 
muir-poots.’—Scott ; Heart of Mid-Lothian, ch, xxx. 


*mu-lit’-réss, s. (Mutatrress.] 


u-lat’-to, s. (Sp. mulato, from mulo=a 

Pants (a.v.)3 Fr. muldtre ; Port. mulato.) The 
child of parents, one of which is white and 
the other a negro. The skin is of a yellow 
colour, the hair frizzly or woolly. 


*mu-lat-tréss, *mu-lat’-réss, s, [Mvu- 
Latro.) A female mulatto. 


miil’-bér-ry, * mool-ber-ry, s. [A corrupt. 
of A. 8. mor (Lat. morus)=a mulberry-tree, 
and beim= a tree, a beam; Ger. maulbeere ; 
Gr. papov, mopoy (moron, moron)=a mul- 
berry ; wopéa (morea) = a mulberry tree.] 
Bot. ; The genus Morus (q.v.). 


mulberry-calculus, s. 

Chem. & Pathol.:; A calculus somewhat re- 
sembling a mulberry in shape. It consists of 
oxalate of lime. 
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mulberry-cloth, mulbe: 
cloth, s. Paper prepared from the ne of 
Broussonetia papyrifera, The Japanese make 
their paper and the Burmese their papier- 
maché trays from it, (Calcutta Exhib. Report.) 


mulberry-faced, a. Having the face 
spotted or blotched as if with nulterey stains, 


mulberry-germ, s. [Morv.a.] 
mulberry-rash, s. 


Pathol.: The distinctive macule or spota 
appearing in cases of typhus fever, and pecu- 


liar to that disease. 

mulberry-silkworm, s. 

Entom. : Bombyx mori. 

mulberry-tree, s, [Mutpurry, Morus.) 

miil¢ch, mish, s. [Cf. Ger. mulsch, molsch = 
rotten, soft.] A surface layer of dead vege- 
table matter, as cocoa-nut fibre, spent ho 
&c., used to keep the soil moist and pase 
weeds growing. 

“In keeping d h 

summer, a mutch "ot slave straw, oF any fim. 
1 r, 18 0: ar less cos 
required.”— Scribner's hcg anvie Maso; pea do 
mich, miilsh, v.t. (Mutou, s.] To cover 
with a mulch. 
“On Staten Island I _ hi 
mutched with salt hay."—Scribner's Magazine, March, 
1880, p. 757. 
ae [Lat. mulcta, multa = a fine ; O. Fr. 
multe, 

1. A fine ; a penalty inflicted for an offence 
or misdemeanour ; generally a pecuniary fine. 

“Itis probable that the decline in the prosperity 

and population of Stockport is due to this enormous 
and utterly indefensible mulct."—Brit. Quart. Review, 
Wii. 218, 
*2, A blemish, a defect. 
miilet, v.t. [Muxcr, v.] : 

1. To punish with a fine, forfeiture, or de- 
privation of some possession, or property; 
to deprive. (Followed by in or of: as, 
mulct a person in £100; or, to mulct him af 
something.) 

*2. To punish generally. 

“ How many poore creatures hast thou mulcted with 

death.”—Sp. Hall: Meditation on Death. 
miile’-tu-a-ry, a. [Mutct.] Of the nature 
of a mulct or fine; consisting of or imposed 
as a mulct. 
“Some known mulctuary punishments upon other 
crimes.”"—Sir W. Temple: Introd, to Hist. af England. 
miil’-dan, s, [From Mulda, Saxony.) 

Min. : An orthoclase (q.v.), found at Mulda 

mule, s. [A.S. mul, from Lat. mulus; Ft. 
mule.) 


I. Ordinary Language : 

j. Lit.: In the same sense as IT. 1, 

2. Fig.: A stubborn, sullen person. 

IL, Technically: 

1, Zool.: A term loosely used as synony- 
mous with hybrid (q.v.), more usually applied 
to the produce of a male ass with a mare, the 
Mule proper (Zquus asinus, var. y), and to the 
Hinny (Z. asinus, var. 6), the offspring of a 
stallion and a she-ass. The mule does not 
attain maturity so soon as the horse, but is 
useful for a much longer period. As a beast 
of burden it is in some respects preferable to 
the horse; it is easily fed, is equally good for 
carrying and drawing, its less sensitive skin 
enables it to support exposure to the weather ; 
like the ass, it enjoys comparative immunity 
from disease, and it is as surefooted as a goat. 
Mules have been known from the earliest ages ; 
there are frequent references to them in Scri 
ture, and in Greek (Od, viii.) and La 
(Plautus, Aul., iii. 5, 21) literature. France 
is the most important mule-raising country in 
Europe; then come, Italy, Spain, and Portu- 

al, where they are used for pack and draught. 

entucky, Missouri, and Kansas take the lead 
in the United States, and the Mexican mule 
(by a mule ass from a mustang mare) is a very 
useful animal. Mules are seldom used, and 
seldomer bred, in England. They are largely 
employed as draught animals in warfare, 
probably for the first time in the English 
service in the Peninsular War, but they have 
since been used in the Crimea, India, Abys- 
sinia, South Africa, and Egypt. Breeding 
between mules and either parent is not very 
rare, but has long been deemed impossible be- 
tween mules inter se (Suetonius: Galba, iv.) 


chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f 


; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del . 
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but it has been stated to have occurred with- 
in recent years between mules at the Jardin 
des Plantes and (on doubtful authority) be- 
tween hybrids of birds. In the Proceedings of 
the Zoologieal Society (1884) is a paper by. Mr. 
A. D. Bartlett, the superintendent, describing 
a remarkable hybrid born in the Gardens. 
On Oct. 29, 1868, a female hybrid was born 
from a Gayal cow (Bibos frontalis) and a Zebu 
bull (Bos indicus) ; from this female hybrid 
and a Bison bull (Bison americanus) a second 
female hybrid was born on May 21, 1881, from 
which and a Bison bull a third female hybrid 
was born, March 12, 1884—the offspring of 
certainly three well-marked species, and, ac- 
cording to present definition, of three distinct 
genera. 

“The belief, so general, that all hybrids or mules 
are barren and useless for breeding purposes is simply 
a, stupid and ignorant prejudice.”—Proc, Zool. Soc., 
1884, p. 401. 

2. Bot.: A hybrid; a cross between two 
distinct species. They are produced by the 
application of the pollen of one to the stigma 
of the other. Mules between two different 
genera are called bigeners. They are rarely 
obtained. 

3. Farr.: A disease in horses. 

4. Spinning: A spinning-machine in which 
the rovings are delivered froma series of sets 
of drawing rollers to spindles placed on a 
carriage, which travels away from the rollers 
while the thread is being twisted, and returns 
toward the rollers while the thread is being 
wound. Itwasinvented by Samuel Crompton, 
and perfected in1779. The combination which 
gave rise to the term mule was the junction of 
the drawing rollers of Arkwright with the spin- 
ning-jenny of Hargreaves. The object of the 
machine is to deliver the roving with the re- 
quired degree of attenuation and twist it as 
delivered. For this purpose, the spindles, 
instead of being stationary, are placed on a 
movable carriage, which is wheeled out to 
twist the threads and wheeled in again to 
Wind on the spindles, 


mule-armadillo, s. 
Zool.: Dasypus hybridus, common on the 


Pampas. It is not nocturnal, nor does it 
burrow easily. 
mule The offspring of a 


8, 
eanary and any other of the finches. 

mule-deer, s. 

Zool. : Cariacus macrotis, a North American 
species, slightly larger than the Virginian 
deer (q.v.). Dark gray in winter, dull yellow 
in summer. It owes its popular and its 
scientific name to the length of its ears. 


mule-driver, s. One who drives mules; 
@ muleteer. 


mule-jenny,s. The same as Mute, IL 4. 


mule-spinner, s. 
1. One who spins with a mule. 
2. The same as MULE, II. 4. 


mule-wort, s. 
Bot. : The fern genus Hemionitis. 


mii’-1ét, mii’-létte,s. [Port.] A Portuguese 
vessel with three lateen sails, 


mu-lét-eér’, *muleter, *muletor, s. 
[Fr. muletier, from O. F. mulet =a mule.j) A 
mule-driver, 

“How carols now the lusty muleteer ? 
Of love, romance, devotion, is his lay.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, i. 48, 
imii’-ley, s. (Ger. mihl =a mill, mihlsige =a 
mill-saw.] The same as MuLEY-saw (q.V.). 


muley-head, s. The sliding carriage to 
which the muley-saw is attached, and which 
Moves in guides. The saw is attached to a 
muley-head at each end. 


muley-saw, s. A mill-saw which is not 
strained in a gate or sash, but has a more 
rapid reciprocating motion, and has guide- 
carriages above and below. [MULEY-HEAD.] 


miil-ge'-di-iim, s. (Lat. mulgeo=to milk.] 
Bot.: Blue Sow-thistle; a genus of liguli- 
florous Composites, tribe Hieraciezx. Invo- 
lucre double, containing many flowers ; pappus 
stiffand brittle ; beak very short ; achenes much 
compressed. Mulgedium alpinum, Alpine 
Blue Sow-thistle is found in the Lochnagar 
and Clova Mountains. M. floridanum, an 
American species, is called from its bitterness 
Gall of the Earth. 


mulet—mullet 


Miil’-hovse, s. [Fr., from Ger. Miihlhausen : 
miihl = a mill, and haus =a house.] 
Geog.: A commercial and manufacturing 
German town, in the district of Ober-Elsass. 


Mulhouse-blue, s. 

Chem. : A blue colouring matter, produced 
by boiling an alkaline solution of shellac with 
aniline red. 


* mu-li-éb'-ri-ty, s. (Lat. muliebritas, from 
muliebris = womanly ; mulier = a woman.] 
1. The state of being a woman ; womanhood. 
(Soliman & Perseda.) 
2. Womanishness ; the character or nature 
of a woman ; effeminacy. 


miv-li-ér, s. {Lat. =a woman, a wife.) 
I. Ord. Lang. ; A woman. 
Il, Law: 
1, A woman, a wife. 
2. A legitimate son; a son born in wedlock. 


* mu-li-ér-ly, *mu-li-er-lie, adv. [Lat. 
mulier ; Eng. suff. -ly, -lie.]) In wedlock ; le- 
gitimately. 

“Tt ought to descend to him,as next heire being mu- 
Uerlie borne.”—Holinshed : Chron, of Ireland (an, 1558). 


* mw’-li-6r-ose, a. (Lat. mulierosus.] Fond 
of women, 


“ Mulierose—that means, wrapped up body and soul 
in women,"—feade : Oloister & Hearth, ch, xxxiii, 


*mu-li-ér-ds-i-ty, s. (Lat. mulierositas, 
from mulierosus = fond of women ; mulier=a 
woman.}] Addiction to women. 


“Did you ever detect the noodle’s mulierosity 3°— 
Reade: Cloister & Hearth, ch. xxxiil. 


q An obsolete word, worthy of being intro- 
duced as expressing what no other word in 
sur language does. (Trench: On some Defi- 
ciencies in our Dictionaries, p. 6.) 


miv-li-ér-ty, s. [Lat. mulier; Eng. suff. -ty.] 
Law: 
1, Lawful issue. 


® 2. The quality or state of being legitimately 
orn. 


mu-li-ni-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. mulin(um); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of Apiacez (Umbellifers). 


mu-li-niim, s. [Neut. sing. of Lat. mulinus 
= pertaining to a mule (q.v.).] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the family 
Mulinidee (q.v.). 


mul’-ish, a. [Eng. mule); -ish.] Like a 
mule ; obstinate, stubborn, sullen, 
“ That mulish folly, not to be reclaimed 
By softer methods, must be made ashamed.” 
Cowper : Charity, 497. 
mul’-ish-ly, adv. (Eng. mulish; -ly.] In a 
mulish or stubborn manner ; stubbornly, ob- 
stinately. (Truth, July 9, 1885, p. 42.) 


miul-ish-néss, s. [Eng. mulish; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being mulish 3 obsti- 
nacy, stubbornness. 


mill, v.t. [Formed from the adj. mulled, er- 
roneously taken as a pa. participle. Mulled 
ale = mould ale = funeralale, (Wedgwood.)] 

*1, To soften, to dispirit, to deaden, to 
dull. 

2. To heat, sweeten, and flavour with spices, 
as wine. = 

3. To make a mess of, to spoil, to muddle. 
(Colloquial.) 


miill (1), s. {A variant of mould (q.v.); Dut. 

mul = dust; Sw. mull.) 

1, Dust, rubbish. 

“ That other coffre of strawe and mui, 
With stones mened [mixed] he filde also.” 
Gower: 0. A. Vv. 

2. Pe muddle, a mess caused by mismanage- 

ment. 


“ The whole thing is a mull."—Binney : Church Life 
tn Australia, Appendix No. viii,, p. 59. 


mill (2), s. (Hind. mul-mul= muslin; Fr. 
molle.) A thin, soft kind of cotton goods, 
Varieties are known as Swiss, India, starched 
mull, &¢e. 


mill (3), s. [Icel. méli=a promontory or 
jutting crag between two fiords, or the like ; 
Gael, maol ; Orkney & Shetland muile, mull.) 

1. A cape, a projecting headland : as, the 
Mull of Canta : e i 


miul'-lar, . & 


miil-léin, miil’-1én, s. 


mil -leér’-i-a, s. 


miil-lét (1), * mol-et, *mul-et, s. 


mil-lét (2), s. 


2. A snuff-box made of the small end of 
horn; a snuff-box generally. . 
“ He plucked forth a huge horn snuff-box, or mall, 
as healed it, jadi protisred me.”—Scett: Rob Roy, 
ch. V: 


miil’-la, s. (MoLuau.] 
mitl-la-ga-taw’-ny, miil-li-ga-taw~ 


ny, s. [lamil milagu-tunni =(lit.) pepper 
water.) An Indian curry-soup. 

{O. Fr. moulleur, from molre, 
moulre, mouldre=to grind; Lat. molo.) A 
stamp with an intaglio ornament, for giving @ 
salient impression to metal upon which it is 
struck. 


[A.8. molegn, per 
haps from Goth. malo; Dan. mél=a moth.] 

Bot.: The genus Verbascum (q.v.). The 
Great Mullein is Verbascwm Thapsus, the 
White, V.'Lychnitis; the Yellow Hoary, V. 
pulverulentum; the Dark, V. nigrum; and 
the Moth Mullein, V. Blattaria. These are 
natives of Europe, and have been naturalized 
in the United States. 


mullein-shark, s. 


Entom.: A moth, Cucullia verbasci, the 
caterpillar of which feeds on mullein. 


miil’-lér (1), s. [(O. Fr. moulleur.] A grinding 


apparatus consisting of a stone or slab with 
a flat surface, which is moved upon a stone 
table or slab to grind and mix pigments, &e- 
The action is sometimes called porphyrization. 


miGl’-lér (2), s. [Eng. mull, v.; -er.]_ A vessel 


in which wine or other liquor is mulled. 


2 (Named after Otto Fred. 
Miiller, author of Zoologica Danica, &c.) 

Zool.: A genus of Unionide (q.v.), from 
New Granada. It is fixed and irregular when 
adult, and for this reason has been sometimes. 
referred to the Ostreidz and sometimes to the 
Chamide ; but D’Orbigny has established the 
fact that it is locomotive and dimyary when 
young, like any other of the Unionidz. 


Mul-lér'-i-an,a. [Named after John Miller, 


the anatomist who discovered the ducts calle 
afterhim.] (See etym. and compounds.) 


Mullerian-ducts, s. pi. . 

Anat.: Ducts developing in the female 
into the vagina, uterus, and Fallopian tubes. 
They exist also in mammals and birds. 


Mullerian-fibres, s. pl. 


Anat.: Certain fibres in the retina of the: 
eye. Called also Radial fibres, 


Fr. 
mulet, from Low Lat. mulus ; Lat. mullus pa a. 
mullet.) 

Ichthy.: The popular name of the genus. 
Mullus and of the family Mugilide. The 
former are distinguished as Red, and the: 
latter as Gray Mullets. Red Mullets are. 
ground-feeders, using their barbels in dis-. 
covering their food; it was believed that they 
fed on ae flesh, but probably they are 
attracted to decomposing bodies by the small 
crustacet@ns which feed thereon. Little is 
known of their habits; in winter they retire 
into deep water, in summer they approach 
the coasts, and are sometimes found in 
brackishwaters. They are brilliantly coloured, 
and as food-fish should claim the attention of 
pisciculturists. The Gray Mullet is plainly 
coloured, greenish on the upper parts, and 
more or less silvery on the sides. The flesh 
is well-flavoured, and it is largely cultivated 
in the fish-farms of Western Italy. 


mullet-hawk, s. 


Ornith. : A popular name on the south coast 
of England for Pandion (Falco) haliaétus, the 
Osprey (q.v.). 


{Fr. molette, mollette = the 
rowel of a spur; O. Ital. mollette=a mullet, 
rill) maolla =a wheel, from Lat. mola =a. 
mill. 


* 1. Ord. Lang. (Pl.): Small pincers used for 
curling the hair, 

oo Hi 4 h i a . : 

muillets Ben Jonson Cnhia's hvala vey 

2. Her, : A figure resembling the rowel of a 
spur, having five points in English heraldry 
and six in French, It is the filial distinetion 
of a third son. 

“ And in the chief three mullets stood.” 
Scott: Marmion, vi. % 


ea : - F Pua MRM a Ta SS LST OS eee 
xe, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, pdt, 
moware SOY rok =*<S son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, &, @=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


amar -10¥, i< (Proving, Eni mull = a i 
wihombbuinafomcemoteiem ite 2° 


“Leave milking and d ‘bd 
zs hpneea ene oe a 
‘miil-li-cite, s. [From Mullica Hill, New 
Jersey ; suit. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A variety of Vivianite (q.v.), occur- 
ring in plinidiceh gations of fibro-lamel- 
lar crystals in a friable ferruginous sand. 
These are mostly replacements of fossil belem- 
sa It is also pseudomorphous after other 

‘oss 


miil’-li-da, s. ‘Lat. ‘us); fem. pl. 
adj. suff, -ide.] <i ev ¥ 
Ichthy. : Red Mullets, a family of teleostean 
fishes. Body low, rather com covered 
with large thin scales, sometimes with a fine 
serrature ; two long erectile barbels. Lateral 
line continuous, Mouth in front of the snout ; 
teeth very feeble. Two short dorsals, remote 
from each other; anal similar to second 
dorsal; ventrals with one spine and 
rays; rals short ; branchiostegals four ; 
stomach siphonal. Mullus, the sole genus of 
the family, is divided into several sub-genera, 
on account of slight differences of dentition. 
They are marine, but many species enter 
brackish water to feed on the animalcula 
abounding in the flora, About forty species 
are known; all esteemed for food, but none 
attain a large size, (Giinther.) 


miil-li-ga-taw-ny, s. [Muttacatawny.] 


amiil’-li-griibs, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1, A pain in the stomach ; colic. 
“Whose dog lies sick o’ th’ mudlligrubs 3” 
Beaum, & Flet. > Monsieur Tromas, T, % 
2. Il-temper, sulkiness, 


mil-lin’-gong, s. [Native Australian name.] 
Zool; Ornithorhynchus (q.v.) 


mil-lién, miin’-ni6n (i as y), *mon-y- 


eale, *mo- 8. (A corrupt. of mun- 
nion, from Fr. =a stump, a blunt 
end of a thing, from O. Fr. moing = maimed ; 
Ital. monco; Lat. mancus; O. Ital. mugnone 


=a mullion; muiion =the stump of an 
arm or leg cut 0 “The munnion or mullion 
of a window is the stump of the division 
before it breaks off into the tracery of the 
window.” (Wedgwood.)} 

1. Arch. > A vertical bar separating the 
compartments of a window, especially used in 
Gothie and double-casement windows, The 
horizontal bars are called transoms, 

2. Join.: A style or u t division be- 
tween the panels in 


mil’-lidn (i as y), vt. (Mutton, s.] To 
divide or form into compartments by mul- 
lions. 


miil’-léck, *mul-lok, «. [Eng. mule (1), s.; 
dimin. suth. -ock, -ok.} 
*1, Rubbish, dirt; refuse of all kinds. 


- h was.” 
The mullok on an a hae aa, wae, 


2. A mull, a muddle through mismanage- 
ment; a mess, a dilemma. (Provincial.) 


miil-loi-dés, s. (Lat. mullus (q.v.), and Gr. 
elSos (eidos) = form.) 

Ichthy.: A sub-genus of the family Mul- 
lidw, closely resembling the sole genus Mul- 
lus, as the name denotes. 

miil-lis, s. [Lat.] 

seosey od The pS ae and only genus of the 
family Mullide, Mullus barbatus is, according 
to Dr. Giinther, the sole species, of which he 
considers M. surmuletus to be the female. It 
was highly prized by the Romans, who paid 
extravagant prices for it, especially when it at- 
tained a considerable size, a circumstance often 
noticed by the satirists, especially by Martial 

‘ os 31) and Juvenal (v. 92). It was the custom 
ing the fish into banqueting-room 
that it might die in the presence of the guests, 
its red colour becoming exceedingly brilliant 
in its death-struggles. Fishermen deepen 
the natural tint-of the fish by scaling it im- 
mediately after capture, causing a permanent 
contraction of the See hy at containing 
the red pigment. [MuLter (1), s.] 


mil’-miil, s. [Mutt (2), .J 


Fabric: A thin, soft, transparent muslin of 


the finest quality. 


poll, dO} ; PdUt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; g0, | 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin ; -fion, -gion=zhin, -cious, 


mulley—multiformous 


mitl-qiif (q as ik), s. [Arab, =a wind-con- 
ductor.] (See extract.) 


“Perhaps the most anciont device for ventilating, 
specially constructed for rpose, is the mulqu/, 
which aa been in use ingot for at least Aina 
f emoeley is still to be seen al 

ouses of Cairo and other towns. It is open in the 
direction of She prevellug #i8ts which is conducted 
down the descending chute and 
through the house, consists of a long wooden 
framework, to which ks are nailed, according to 
the len and breadth desired. {f cheaper materials 
be required, the framework is covered with reeds or 
mats, plastered. They are common features in Cairene 
architecture, where their presentation is usually 
wind,”"— Knight 3 


N.W., being towards th 
we sik is the prevailing 
miilse, s, [Lat. mulswm (vinum) = sweetened 
(wine) 3 mr/sus, % r. of mulceo = to 


sweeten.] Wine boiled an mixed with honey, 
miilsh, v. &s. (Muics.] 
* mil-siim, « [Mutss,} 
milt-, coca pref. [Lat. mulius = many.) 


A frequent prefix in English, meaning mau 
manifold, frequent. 4 


| miilt-An’-gu-lar, a. [Pref. mult-, and Eng. 


angular (q.V.).] Ha man, les or 
corners ; polygonal. nie — 


miilt-an-gu-lar-ly, adv. 
angular; -ly.) in a multan; 
with many angles or corners. 


milt-4n’-gu-lar-néss, s. [Eng. mult- 
angular ; ‘ne The quality or cinta of 
being multangular. 


* miilt-An’-i-moiis, a (Lat. multus = 
many, and animus =a mind.) Exhibitin 
many and varied phases of mental or mora 


character ; many-sided. 
miult-ar-tic’-u-late, a, [MuttrarticuLate.] 


* miul-té’-ity, s. [Asif from a Lat. multeitas, 
from muitus= many.) The quality or state 
of being great in bulk or continuous (not 
numerical) quantity. (Coleridge.) 


miil-ti-, pref. (Motr-.] 


miil-ti-ar-tic’-u-late, a [Pref. multi-, 
and Eng. articulate (q.v.).] Consisting or 
composed of many joints or articulations ; 
many-jointed, as the antennz of insects. 


mil-ti-cap’-su-lar, a. [Pref. multi-, and 


Eug. capsular (q.v.).] Having maay capsules 
or cells, 


{Eng. mult- 
manner ; 


miil-ti-ear’-i- a. [Pref. multi-, and 
came carinate RA Having many keel-like 
ridges, 


* miil-ti-ca’-volis, a. [Pref muiti-, and 
Lat. cavus = hollow.] Having many holes or 
hollows ; full of holes, 


miil-ti-cél’-lu-lar, a. [Pref. muiti-, and 
ne cellular (q.v.).] Having many cells or 
cellules, 


miil-ti-cip-it-al, a. (Lat. multus= many, 
and caput (genit, capitis) = a head.] 
Bot.; Having many heads, 


miil’-ti-cél-oiir, a. (Pref. multi-, and Eng. 
colour (q.v.).| Having many colours ; many- 
coloured. 


miil-ti-cds’-tate, a. ([Pref. multt-, and 
Eng. costate (q.v.).} 
Bot.: A leaf having two or more primary 
ribs instead of a single costa or midrib, 


miil-ti-ciis'-pi-date, a. [Pref. multt-, and 
Eng. cuspidaie (q.v.).] 

Anat. : Having many points. Used of the 
molar teeth which have four or five trihe- 
dral tubereles or cusps. (Quain.) 

miil’-ti-cj-cle, s. A velocipede or cycle 
having four wheels or more and, specifically, 
designed for military use, 

miil-ti-dén’-tate, a. [Pref. multi-, and 
Eng. dentate (q.V.).] Having many teeth or 
teeth-like processes, 

aiil-ti-J4-tie’-n-late, a. (Pref. multi-, 
and Eng. denticulate (q.v.).J| Having the 
margin very finely toothed. 


miil-ti-digé-i-tate, a. [Pref. multi-, and 
Eng. digitate (q.v.). 
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Bot. & Zool,: Having many fingers of 
finger-like processes, 


t mtil-ti-dig-i-ta-to-, pref. (Muriviat- 
TATE] 


+ multidigitato-pinnate, s. 


Bot.: Pinnate with many finger-like seg- 
ments, 


*mil-ti-faced, a. [Pref. multi-, and Eng. 
Jaced.) Having many faces; many - faced ; 
presenting many different appearances, (See 
example under multo-seribbling.) 


miil-ti-far’-i-olis, a. (Lat. multifurius= 
manifold: multus = many, and for =to speak.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : Manifold, diversified; having 
great multiplicity, variety, or diversity. 

“Th Pane 
Mewar? Hunan wind vee he 

IL Technically : 

1, Bot. : (1) Very numerous; (2) arranged in 
many rows, (Loudon.) 1@ ae: 

2. Law: Improperly joining in one bill in 
equity distinct and independent matters, and 
epareby confounding thein ; as, a multifarious 

A. 


mil-ti-far’-{-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. multi- 
Jarious; -ly.) In @ multifarious manner ; 
with great variety, diversity, or multiplicity. 
“Twenty-f : 
dx to make aby thilious eff millions Of Aitien 
rows."—Bentley - Sermons, 
mil-ti-far-{-otis-néss, s, [Eng. multi- 
Jarious ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
multifarious ; multiplied diversity or variety. 


miul-tif’-ér-otis, a. [Lat. multus = many, 
and fero = to bear.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Bearing or producing much 
or many. 
2. Bot. : Bearing fruit several times in one 
season. 


miil’-ti-fid, mil-tif'-id-oiis, a. [Lat. 
multiidus, from multus = many, and findo 
(pa. t. fidi) = to cleave.] Having many divi- 
sions; cleft or divided into many parts; 
many-cleft. (Used chiefly in botany, as @ 
multijid leaf, that is one in which the divi- 
sions are numerous, and extend down to the 
middle of its blade.) 


mil’-ti-fid-ly, adv. 
So as to be multifid. 


multifidly-pinnate, s. 

Bot.: Pinnately lobed with the pinnules 
multifid. (Paston.) 
miil-ti-flor’-olis, a. 
and flos (genit. jloris)=a flower.] 

many flowers ; many-flowered. 


*miil’-ti-fitie, a. [Pref. muiti-, and Eng. 
Jlue (q.v.).] Having many flues, as a loco- 
motive boiler. 


[Eng. multyid: -ly.} 


[Lat. multus = many, 
Having 


| miil’-ti-foil, a. [Pref. muiti-, and Eng. foil 


(q.v.).] 

Arch.: A term applied to an arch or open- 
ing, having more than five foils or arcuate 
divisions. 


* miil-ti-fold, a. [Pref. multi-, and Hie. 
fold (q.v.).) Many times doubled; manifold, 
numerous. 


+ miil’-ti-form, a. & s. (Lat. multiformus; 
mullus = many, and forma = form, shape.] 
A, As adj. : Having many and various forms, 
shapes, or appearances, 


“ Crowned with garlands multiform and manifold.” 
A, C. Swinburne: Statue of Victor Hugo, 


B. As subst.:; That whieh is multiform 5 
that which presents a varied representation 
or repetition of anything. 

“The word anita many different martyrdoma, 
And signifies a mu/tiform of death, 
&. B. Browning: Aurora Leigh, 
t miil-ti-form-i-ty, s. (Eng. muitiform; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being multi- 
form; diversity or variety of form, shape, or 
appearance. 


“From that most one God flowes multiformity of 
effects, and from that eternall God temporall etfects.” 
—Bishop Hall: Noah's Dove. 


* miil-ti-form’-oiis, a. [Eng. multiform; 
-ous.] Having many forms; multiform. 


“ His multiformous places compelled such a swarm 
of suitors to hum about him.”—Hacket: Live of Wil- 
liams, i, 204, 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis,. -ble, -die, &«. = bel, deL 


~ 
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® miil-ti-gén'-ér-oiis, a. [Lat. multigeneris 
from multus= many, and genus (genit. generis) 
= kind, nature.) Having many kinds, 


* miil-ti-gran’-u-late, a. [Pref. muiti- 
and ie granulate v.).] Consisting of 
numerous grains. 


miil-ti-ji'-goiis, * mil-ti-ji’-gate, o. 
[Lat. muiltijugus, multijugis, from multus = 
many, and jugum = a yoke, a pair.) 

*1, Ord. Lang. : Consisting ofnumerous pairs. 
2. Bot. (Of a compound teaf): Having very 
pumerous pairs of leaflets. 


gmiul-ti-lat’-6r-al, a. [Pref. multi-, and 
Eng. lateral (q.v.).| Having many sides; 
many-sided, polygonal. 


miil-ti-lin’-é-al, miil-ti-lin’-é-ar, «. 
[Pref. multi-, and Eng. lineal, linear (q.v.).] 
Having many lines. 


mil-ti-lo’-bate, a. 
lobate (q.v.). ] 
Bot. ; Having many lobes. 


matil-ti-loe-u-lar, a. (Lat. multus= many, 
and loculus =a cell, dimin. of locus = a place.] 
Zool., Bot., &c.: Divided into many cham- 
bers, as the shell of the ammonites or a many- 
celled fruit. 


* miil-til’-d-quenge, s. [Lat. multus = 
many, and loquens, pr. par. of loquor = to 
speak.] Much speaking; talkativeness ; use 
of many words. 


* miil-til’-d-quoiis, a. {Lat. multiloquus : 
multus = many, and loqguor = to speak.] Given 
to much speaking ; talkative, loquacious, 


mil-ti-no-dal, a. [Muttrinopate.] 
Bot. (Of a periamth): Bearing a variable 
number of nodes, 


* mul-ti-no’-date, * miil-ti-nd’-dois, a. 
[Lat. multinodus : multus = many, and nodus = 
a knot.] Having many knots ; many-knotted. 


mil-ti-no’-mi-al, a. & s. (Lat. multus= 

many, and nomen (genit. nominis) = a name.) 

A, As adjective: 

Alg.; Having many terms: as, a multino- 
¢mial expression. 

B. As subst.: A quantity consisting of 
several terms, as distinguished from a bino- 
mial or trinomial (q.v.). 


multinomial-theorem, s. 

Alg.: A theorem discovered by Demorvie 
for forming the numerical coefficients which 
are produced by raising any multinomial to 
any given power, without the trouble of actual 
involution, It may be expressed by the fol- 
lowing rule : 


“The square of any multivomial expression consists 
of the square of each term, together with twice the 
product of every pair of terms ;” or, ‘‘The square of 
any multinomial expression consists of the square of 
each term, together with twice the product of each 
term, by the sum of all the terms which follow it.” 


* mil-ti-nodm’-in-al, * mil-ti-nom’-in- 
ous, a. (Lat. mullinominis.] Having many 
names or terms, [MULTINOMIAL.] 


* miil-tip’-ar-ols, a. [Lat. multus = many, 
and pario=to bring forth.] Bringing forth 
many at a birth. 


*‘Animals feeble and timorous are generally mui¢i- 
parous."—Ray : On the Creation. 


® miil’-ti_part-ite, a. (Lat. multipartitus: 
multus = many, and partitus = divided ; pars 
(gen. partis) =a part.) Divided into many 
parts ; having many parts. 


*miil-ti-pede, * mil’-ti_péd, s. &a. [Lat. 
multipeda: multus = many, and pes (gen. 
pedis) =a foot.] 

A, As subst. : An animal having many feet, 
as, a centipede. 
B. As adj.: Having many feet.. 


miul’-ti-ple, a. &'s. [Fr., from Lat. malius = 

many, and plico= to fold; cf. quadruple, 
triple, &c.] 

*A, As adj.: Manifold; having many 
parts or relations. 

B. As substantive : 1 

Arith. & Alg.: A number which contains 
another number an exact number of times 
without any remainder; Thus, 20 is a mul- 
tiple of 5. 


[Pref. multi-, and Eng. 


multigenerous—multiply 


{| (1) Common multiple of two or more nmum- 
bers: 

Arith.: Any number which contains each 
of these numbers an exact number of times 
without any remainder: as, 30 is a common 
multiple of 2, 5, and 6. The least common 
multiple is the smallest number which will do 
this: thus, 24 isa common multiple of 3 and 
4, but 12 is their least common multiple. 

(2) Multiple point of a curve: 

Geom.: A point in which two or more 
branches of a curve intersect eachother, The 
analytical characteristic of a multiple point 
of a curve is, that at it the first differential 
coefficient of the ordinate must have two or 
more values. 


multiple-bolt, s. An arrangement by 
which a number of bolts are simultaneously 
moved. It was a common feature on the 
strong-boxes of other days, and has been re- 
vived upon safe-doors. 


multiple-echo, s. [Ecuo.] 


multiple-fruit, s. A fruit resulting from 
the union of more flowers than one. (Gray.) 


multiple-images, s. pl. 

Optics: A series of images produced when 
the image of a candle is looked at obliquely in 
a glass mirror, They do not arise when a me- 
tallic mirror is used. The latter consequently 
is more suitable for optical instruments. 


multiple-poinding, s. 

Scots Law: A process by which a person 
holding money or other property, which is 
claimed by two or more persons, obtains an 
authoritative arrangement for the equitable 
division of it among the several claimants. 
iN corresponds to an interpleader in English 
aw. 


multiple-stars, s. p/. 


Astron.: Stars in close proximity to each 
other and revolving round a common centre. 


multiple-values, s. pl. 

Alg. : Symbols which fulfil the algebraical 
conditions of a problem, when several ditfer- 
ent values are assigned to them, as the roots 
of an equation, 


mitl’-ti_-pléx, «.. [Lat., from multus =many, 
and plica = a fold.]} 


1. Ord. Lang. : Manifold, multiple. 


+ 2. Bot.: In many folds or plaits. (Used 
of the petals of some plants in estivation.) 


* miil’-ti_pli-a-ble, a. [Fr., from multiplier 
= to multiply.] Capable of being multiplied ; 
multiplicable. 


“*Good deeds are very fruitfull; and not so much of 
their nature, as of God's blessing multipliable.’—Bp. 
Hull: Meditations & Vows, cent. 3, 


* miil’-ti-_pli-a-ble-néss, s.  [Eng. muiti- 
pliable ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
multipliable. 


* mil-ti-plic’-a-ble, a. [Lat. multiplicabdilis, 
from multiplico = to multiply.] Capable of 
being multiplied arithmetically ; multipliable. 


“Those substances which are whole in the whole are 
by his own doctrine neither divisible nor multiplic- 
able.” —Bp, Taylor: Of the Real Presence, § 11. 


mul-ti-pli-cand, s._ [Lat. multiplicandus, 
fut. pass. par. of multiplico = to multiply 
(q-v.).] ‘ 
Arith.: The quantity which is to be mul- 
tiplied by another called the multiplier. 


“Multi lication hath the multiplicand, or number 
to be multiplied; the multiplier, or number given, by 
which the multiplicand is to be multiplied, and the 
product, or number produced by the other two.”— 
Cocker: Arithmetick, 


miul’-ti-pli-cate, a, (Lat. multiplicatus, pa. 
par. of multiplico = to multiply.] 
*1, Ord. Lang.: Consisting of more than 
one; multiple. 
“Tn this mwtiplicate number of the eye, the object 


seen is not multiplied,.and appears but one.”—JDer- 
ham: Physico-Theology, bk. iv., ch, ii. 


2. Bot.: The same as MULTIPLEX (2) (q.v.). 


mil-ti-pli-ca/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. mul- 
tiplicatio = the act or process of multiplying ; 
from multiplicatus, pa. par. of multiplico = to 
multiply: Sp. multiplicacion ; Ital. moltipli- 
cuzione. | 
_L. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of mul- 
tiplying or increasing in number by addition 
or production of the same kind; the state of 
being multiplied, 


II. Technically: 

*1, Alchemy: An old name for the making 
of gold or silver by meaus of alchemy. Ve 

¥ dd multiplication ani - 

ponents te ety 2 abait the king’s 
coine.”—Stow: Edward V1. (an. 1549). 

2. Arith.: A rule or process by which the 
sum of a given number added to itself any 
number of times may be found ; the operation 
or process of finding the product of two 
quantities. The product is the result ob- 
tained by taking one of the quantities as 
many times as there are units in the other. 
The quantity to be multiplied or taken is 
called the multiplicand, the quantity by 
which it is to be multiplied is called the mul- 
tiplier, and the result of the operation is 
called the product. Both multiplicand and 
multipliers are called factors of the product. 
Multiplication is a simple and compendious 
process of addition, Thus, 5 x 5=25 is the 
same as5+5+5+5+5. Simple multiplica- 
tion is when the terms are abstract numbers, 
and compound multiplication when the mul- 
tiplicand is a concrete number, as pounds, 
shillings, and pence, miles, yards, and feet, &c. 


multiplication-table,s. A table show- 
ing the product of factors taken in pairs up 
to some assumed limit. 


* mil-ti-pli-ca-tive, a. [Lat. multiplica- 
t(us), pa. par. of multiplico = to multiply ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] Tending or having the 
power to multiply or increase in number. 


* mul-ti-pli-ca-tor, s. [Lat. multiplicatus, 
pa. par. of multiplico= to multiply ; Fr. mul- 
tiplicateur.] That number by which another 
is multiplied ; a multiplier. 


*miul-ti-pli’-cious, a. [Lat. multiplex (genit. . 
multiplicis) = multiplex (q.v.).] Multiplex, 
manifold. 


“ For properly the animal [Amphisbzena] is not one, 
but multiplicious or many, which hath a duplicity 
or geminagion of priner et parts.”— Browne : Vulgar 
Errours, iii, ch. xv. 


* mil-ti-pli-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. multi- 
plicious; -ly.] In a manifold or multiplex 
manner. 

“ Sometimes it [the seed] muttipliciously delineates 
the same [idea of every part] as in twins, in mixed 
and numerous generations.”—Srowne: Vulgar Er- 
rours, bk. vii., ch. ii 


miul-ti-pli¢-i-ty, s. [Fr. muitiplicité, from 
Lat. multiplex (genit. multiplicis) = multi- 
plex (q.v.). ] 

1. The quality or state of being multiplex 
or manifold; the state of being numerous 
or various. 

“Moreover, as the manifold variation of the parts, 

80 the multiplicity of the use of each part is very 
wonderful.”—Grew ; Cosmo. Sacra, bk. i., ch. v. 

2. Many of the same kind; number and 
variety. 

“Now it hath so happened, through the mz/tiplicity 


of business, that I have been much hindered.”— 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii- 


* miil'-ti-plie, v.t. & i. 


miul’-ti-pli-ér, s. (Eng. multiply ; -er.} 

I. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
multiplies or increases the number of any- 
thing. ‘ 

“ Brolls and quarrels are alone the great accumula. 

tors and muitipliers of injuries."—Decay of Piety. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Arithmetic, &c. : 

(1) The factor or number by which another 
is multiplied ; a multiplicator. 

(2) An arithmometer for performing cal- 
culations in multiplication, [ARITHMOMETER.] 

2. Teleg.: A frame with a number of re- 
petitive windings of the same wire, in order 
to obtain their cumulative effect in deflect- 
ing a magnetized needle, when the wire is 
traversed by a current. An invention of 
Schweiger. Unless the current is sensibly 
diminished by the resistance of the wire, each 
convolution exerts an equal force on the 
needle, thus multiplying the deflective force 
as many times as there are turns in the wire. 
Owing to the resistance, however, it frequently 
occurs in practice that a few turns of stout 
wire exert a greater influence on the needle 
than many convolutions of much finer wire. 


mil-ti-ply, * miil’-ti-plie, v.t. & ¢ (Fr. 
multiplier, from Lat. multiplico = to make 
manifold, from multiplex (genit. multiplicis) 
= manifold; Sp. multiplicar; Ital. multi- 
plicare. [MULTIPLEX.] 


(MuttTIPty.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; gd, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, o = €; ey=4; qu=kw. 


A. Transitive : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, To increase in number; to make more in 


number by generation, reproduction, addition, 
or accumulation. 


“ And I will harden Pharaoh's and multiply 
my si d Egypt."— 
aay wee an my wonders in the of 


Re e increase in general; to enlarge, to 


“ All virtue, grace, and wisdom to achieve 
Things highest, greatest, multiplies my fear.”"  , 
ton: P. Le, 1.69% 


3. In the same sense as II. 2. 
* IL, Technically : 

* 1, Alchemy: To increase gold or silver by 
alchemy. 

2. Arith.: To add any given number to 
itself as many times as there are units in an- 
other given number, as to multiply 12 by 13, 
that is, to add 12 to itself 13 times. 

B. Intransitive : 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. To grow or increase in number. 


“ Matin bells (a melancholy ery) 
Are tuned to merrier notes, Increase and 'y.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, i. 369, 


2. To increase in any way ; to spread. 


Saare world of God grew and multiplied.”—<Acts 


Il. Technically : 
* 1, Alchemy: To make gold or silver by 
alchemy. 


“ Who so that listeth uttren his folie, 
Let him come forth and learnen multiplie.” 
Chaucer : 0. T., 16,308, 


3. Arith.: To perform the operation or 
process of multiplication. 


mil-ti-ply-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Mvt- 
TIPLY.] 

A. & B, As pr. . & icip. adj. : 
the verb). pr. par. & particip. adj. : ®ee 

C. As subst. : The same as MULTIPLICATION 
(v.). 

multiplying-gearing, s. 

Mach. : An arrangement of cog-wheels by 
which motion is imparted from wheels of 
angry Meee diameter to those of smaller, 
so as to increase the rate of rotation. | 


‘multiplying-glass, s. 
*1, A magnifying-glass, 
Upmkepeieeds schemata? 
Ben Jonson; New Inn, 1.1 
2. A piece of glass with a number of facets 
repeating the object. 


multiplying -lens, s. A plano-convex 
lens wine curved surface is divided up into 
anumber of plain facets which give separate 
images. 


multiplying-machine, s. One form of 
ealculating-machine (q.v.). 


multiplying-wheel, s. A wheel which 
increases the number of movements in. ma- 
chinery. [MULTIPLYING-GEARING.] 


* mil-tip’-6-tent, a. [Lat. multipotens 
(genit. multipotentis): multus = many, and 
potens = powerful, potent (q.v.). | aving 

manifold power ; having power to do many 


things. 
shoul Sen faeet Sane Gereskice pemaien.” 
a eee : Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5, 
“ miil’-ti-prés-enge, s. [Pref. multi-, and 
Eng. q-v.).] The act or power of 
being present in more than one place at the 
same time; ubiquity. 
= t other fable of the multipresence of Christ's 
body."—Hall : No Peace with Rome, § 25, 
* miil’-ti-prés-ent, a. (Pref. multi-, and 
Eng. present (q.V.).] | Having the quality or 
power of multipresence. 


+ mil-ti-ra—di-ate, a. ([Pref. multi-, and 
Eng, radiate (q.v.).] Having many rays. 

* miil-ti-ram’-i-fied, a. [Pref. multi-, and 
Eng. ramijied (q.v.).} Divided into many 
branches, 

“ Any of the last named multiramified families.”— 
Pexeceks Headlong Hall, ch, i. 


*miil-ti-ra’-mose, a. [Pref. multi-, and 
| Eng. ramose (q.v.).] Having many branches, 


* miil-ti-scioiis (sci as sh), a. (Lat. multt- 
scius: multum = much, and scius = knowing ; 


DOU, b6y ; PAAt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, 


multiplying—multure 


scio = to know.] Knowing much; having 
much and varied knowledge. 


miil’-ti-sdct, a. (Lat. multus = many, and 
sectus, pa. par. of seco = to cut.) 
__Entom.: A term applied to the body of an 
articulated animal, when it is divided into a 
great number of segments, as in Scolopendra. 


miil-ti-sép-tate, a. [Pref. multi-, and Eng. 
septate (q.v.). ] ; 
Bot. : Divided into many chambers, as the 
pith of the walnut, 


miil- ti-sér’-{-al, miil-ti-sér-i-ate, a. 
(Pref. multi-, and Eng. serial, seriate (q.v.).] 
Bot. ; Arranged in many series or rows. 

* miil-ti-sil’-i-_qua, s. pl. (Pref, multi-, and 

pl. of Lat. siliqua av] 


Bot. : The twenty-third order of Linneus’s 
natural system. It contained the Crowfoots. 
UNCULACE&. ] 


miil-ti-sil’-i-quot 
Eng. siliquous (q.v.). 
-vessels, 


a [Pref. multi-, and 
Having many pods or 


* miil-ti-so'-noiis, a. [Lat multisonus: 
mulius = many, and sonus=asound.) Having 
many sounds ; sounding much, 


mil-ti-spir’-al, a. [Pref. muiti-, and Eng. 
spiral (q.v.).] 
Zool. : pe many spiral coils or convo- 
lutions. (Said ofan operculum.) (Woodward : 
Mollusca, ed. 3rd, p. 208.) 


iil-ti-stri’ 
mle Gcar 
or streaks. 


*miil-ti-siil’-cate, a. [Pref. multi-, and 
Eng. sulcate (q.v.).] Having many furrows. 


*miul-ti-syl-la-ble, s. (Pref. multi-, and 
Eng. syllable (q.v.).] A word of many syl- 
lables ; a polysyllable. 


*miil-ti-tit-—u-lar, a. [Pref. multi-, and 
Eng. titular (q.v.).] Having many titles, 


miul-ti-tub’— 2-lgr, a. [Pref. muilti-, and 
Eng. tubular (q.v.). | Having numerous tubes: 
as, a multitubular boiler. 


miil’-ti-_tiide, s. (Fr., from Lat. multitudo = 
a multitude; multus = many, much; Ital. 
multitudine ; Sp. multitud.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The state of being many in number; a 
large or great number collectively ; nume- 
rousness, number, 

“And they came as grasshoppers for muliitude.”— 

Judges vi. 5. 
2. A great number indefinitely. 


“In the multitude of counsellors there is safety.”— 
Proverbs xi. 14, 


3. A crowd or throng of people; an as- 
sembly. 


“And some cried one thing, some another, among 
the multitude.”—Acts xxi. 34, 


4, The common people, the vulgar, the 
mob, the populace. 


“Which the rude multitude call the afternoon.”— 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, Vv. 1. 


II. Law: An assemblage of ten or more 
persons, 


* miil-ti-tud’-in-a-ry, a. (Lat. multitudo 
enit. multitudinis); Eng, adj. suff. -ary.] 
ultitudinous, manifold, 


miil-ti-tid’-in-ois, a. [Lat. multitudo 
(genit. multitud?tnris) = a multitude ; Eng. suff. 
-ous.) 
*1, Of or belonging to a multitude, 


“ At once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue.” 
Si ip. Coriolanus, Lil. 1, 


2. Pertaining to or composing a multitude : 
as, a multitudinous assembly, 
3. Innumerable ; very numerous. 


“ Multitudinous echoes awoke and died in the dis- 
tance,” Longfellow ; Kvungeline, il, 2 


*4, Immense, boundless, illimitable. 
“This my hand will rather 


The multitudinous sea incarnadine. 
Shakesp, : Macbeth, it. 2 


f. multi-, and Eng. 
with numerous striz 


miul-ti-tud’-in-ots-ly, adv. [Eng. multi- 
tudinous ; -ly.) Ina multitudinous manner. 
miil-ti-tid-in-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. multi- 


tudinous ; -ness.} The quality or state of 
being multitudinous, 
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*mil-tiv-a-gant, * miil-tiv-a-goiis, a 
(Lat. multivagus: multus = many, and vagor 
=to wander.) Wandering much abroad. 


miil-tiv-a-lenge, s. (Eng. multivalen(f)'y 
-cé.) The quality or state of being multivalent, 


miil-tiv-a-lent, a. [Pref. multi-, and Lat 
valens, pr. par. of valeo = to be worth.) 

Chem. : A term applied to those elements 

whose atom-fixing power is equal to two or 


more atoms of hydrogen : e.g., oxygen, carbo! 
ercny dros yarog' g., oxygen, My 


mitl'-ti-vAlve, a & »s, 
Eng. valve. } 
A. As adj.: Having many valves: as, & 
muiltivalve shell. 
“| The older naturalists had a group of 
multivalve shells, including the Cirripeda and 
other genuine Molluscs, It is now broken up. 


B. As subst.: An animal having a shell of 
many valves or pieces, 


miil-ti-val-vu-lar, a. [Pref multi-, and 
Eng. valvular (q.v.).] Having many valves ; 
multivalve, 


*miil-ti-vér-sant, a, [Lat. multus= many, 
and versans, pr. par. of versor, frequent. of 
verto= to turn.] Turning into or assuming 
many shapes or forms ; protean, 


*mil-tiv-i_otis, a. [Lat. multivius: multus 
=many, and via=away.] Having many ways, 


ph ge a. & s. [Pref. multi-,and Eng, 
vocal, 
A. As adj. : Equivocal, ambiguous ; applied 
to a word susceptible of several meanings, 
B, As subst, ; An ambiguous or equivocal 
term or word, 


“ Among the various blemishes which may disfigure 
a language, none... is more unphilosophical than 
waiters "— Fitzedward Hall; Modern English, 
p. 169. 


miil-ti-vo’-cal-néss, s. [Eng. multivocal; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being multi- 
vocal; ambiguity. 
“A word comparable for its multivocalness with the 
are ratio,"—Fitzedward Hall; Modern English, 


miil-to’-ca, s. [Turk. multeka, from Arab, 
multaka =a place of meeting, a meeting of 
waters, &c.] The Turkish code of law. 


* mult-6c’-u-lar, a. [Lat. multus = many, 
and oculus=an eye.) Having many eyes; 
haying more eyes than two. 


“Flies are multocular, having as many eyes as 
there are perforations in their cornex,"—Derham, 


milto-, pref. [Mvttt1-.] 


*multo-scribbling, a. Scribbling much, 
“ Thus spoke the Demon (late called ‘multifaced’ 
By mutto-scribbling Southey).” 
Byron: Vision of Judgment, 65. 
miil- s. (Lat., neut. sing. of multus= 
many, much.] 

Brewing: A compound, consisting of an 
extract of quassia and liquorice, used for the 
purpose of economizing malt and hops. 

—] Hard multum: The same as BLACK-EX- 
TRACT (q.V.). 


multum in parvo, phr. (Lat. = much 
iu little.) A useful or valuable article in a 
small space or size, 


*miult-ing-u-la, s. pl. 

many, and wngula = a hoof.] 

Zool. : The name given by Blumenbach, 
Niger, &c., to an order of Mammals having 
the hoof divided into more than two parts, in- 
stead of being solid. “yw. divided it into six 
families: Lamnunguia (Hyrax), Proboscidea 
Civpopota Nasicornia (Rhinoceroses), Obesa 


(Pref. multi-, and 


(Lat. multus= 


Hippopotami), Nasuta (Tapirs), and Setigera 
Hogs). 


miilt-iing-u-late, a, &s, (Mutrunouta.] 
A, As adj.: Having the hoof divided into 
more than two portions, 
B, As subst.: A mammal belonging to the 
order Multungula, 


*miul-tu-ple, a. (Lat. multus= many, and 
plica =a fold.) Manifold, 


“Tt introduced ... multuple attendances,”"—North * 
Life of Lord Guilford, ii, 73. 


miil’-ture, s. (0. Fr. (Fr. moutwre), from Lat 
molitura = a grinding ; molo = to grind.] 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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i The act or process of grinding grain in @ 
Till. 

2. Grain ground at one time ; grist. 

3, The toll or fee paid to the proprietor of 
@ mill for grinding grain therein. Multures 
are of two kinds: (1) those paid from lands 
astricted to a particular mill, termed insucken 
multures; and (2) multures paid by those 
who voluntarily use the mill, termed out- 
sucken multures. [MULTURER.] 


miil-tu-rér, s. [Eng. multur(e); -er.) One 
who has his grain ground at a particular mill. 
There are two classes of multurers : (1) those 
who are astricted by the terms on which they 
hold their lands, to a certain mill, and known 
as insucken multurers ; and (2) those who are 
not bound to use any particular mill, and 
known as outsucken multurers, 


mim, *mom, «., interj., & s. {An imitative 
word.] i 
A, As adj.: Silent, not speaking. 
*T pity them greatly, but I must be mum, 


For how could we do without sugar and rum ?” 
Cowper: Pity for Poor Africans, 


B. As interj.: An interjection impressing 
silence. 
ri aeean then, and no more.”—Shakesp. > Tempest, 


*€,. As subst. : Silence, 


*mum-budget, s. An expression im- 
pressing silence and secrecy. 


“ Nor did I ever winch or grudge it 
For thy dear sake, Quoth she, mum-budget.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, 1, 3. 


*mum-chance, s. 

1. One who stands, as though dumb, and 
without a word to say for himself. 

2. Silence. 

8. A game of hazard with cards or dice. 


mim, s. [Ger. mumme, said to be so called 
after Christian Mumme, by whom it was first 
brewed at Brunswick in 1492; Dut. momme.) 
A kind of malt liquor much used in Germany, 
and brewed of the malt of wheat with a little 
oat and bean meal added. 

“The clamorous crowd is hushed with mugs of mum.” 
Pope: Dunciad, ii. 385. 
mim’-ble, *mam-e-len, *mom-e-len, 
v.i. & t. [Formed from mom or mum with the 
frequent. suff. -le, the b being excrescent ; ef. 
Dut. mommelen; Ger. mummeln = to mumble, 
to mutter; Dan. mwmle.} 
A. Intransitive: 
1, To speak indistinctly ; to utter an indis- 
tinct, inarticulate sound, as with the mouth 
half closed; to mutter. 


“Muttering and mumbling, idiot-like it seemed, 
With inarticulate rage, and making signs.” 
Tennyson, Enoch Arden, 640, 


2. To chew or bite softly ; to eat with the 
Nips closed. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To utter indistinctly orinarticulately ; to 
mutter. 

“ Mumbling hellish charms.” Drayton: Moon-Calf. 

2. To chew or mouth gently; to eat with a 

mumbling noise. 


“As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead.” 
Byron : Siege of Corinth, v. 16, 


* 3. To suppress ; to utter imperfectly. 
* mumble-matins,s. A contemptuous 
name for an ignorant monk or friar. 
* mumble-news, s. A tale-bearer, 
“Some mumble-news, some trencher-knight, some, 
Dick.” hakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 
* miim’-ble-mént, s. [Eng. mumble ; -ment.] 
A mumble; mumbling. 
“ Lasource answered with some vague painful mum- 
Blement.’—Carlyle: Fr. Revol., pt. iil., bk. iii, ch, viii. 
mim/-blér, * mom-bler, s. [Eng. mum- 
bie); -er.] One who mumbles ; a mutterer. 
“Mass momblers, holy-water swingers.”—Bale: Yet 
a Course, fo, 88. 
miim’-bling, pr. pur., a., & s. ‘[MumB.r.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act or habit of muttering 
or speaking indistinctly. 
“ The careless mumbling over of some short prayers.” 
—Bp. Hall; No Peace with Rome, § 12. 
miim-bling’-ly, adv. (Eng. mumbling ; -ly.) 
In a mumbling manner ; inarticulately, 


Miim’-bo Jiim-bo, s. [A West African 
name. } 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


multurer—mump 


1, Lit.: A bogie or malignant being with 
which the negroes of Western Africa threaten 
unmanageable wives and children. 


2, Fig. ; Anything in the last degree unen- 
lightened. ; 


mimm, * mom, vi. (0. Dut. mommen= to 
go mumming, from mom =a mummer; Low 
Ger. mummeln, bemummeln = to mask, mumme 
=a mask; Ger. vermummen=tomask. Ac- 
cording to Wedgwood a word of imitative 
origin, from the sound mum or mom, used by 
nurses to frighten children. Cf, Ger. mummel 
=a bugbear.] To mask; to make sport or 
frolic in disguises. 

“No God that goeth a mummynge.”"— Tyndall: 
Workes, p. 13. 


* miim’-man-ize, v.t. [Mummy.] To mum- 
mify ; to embalm asa mummy, 
“ Mummanize his corse.” 
Davies: Muses’ Teara, p. 9. 
miim’-mér, s. [0. Fr. mommeur, from O. 
Dut. mommen = to goa mumming.) [Mumm.] 
1. One who goes mumming ; one who makes 
sport in disguise ; specif., one of a number of 
persons in fantastic disguises who go from 
house to house at Christmas performing a kind 
of play ; 2 masker, a buffoon. 


“Tf you chance to be pinched with the cholick, you 
Hae faces like mummers.”"— Shakesp. ¢ Coriolanus, 
J 


2, An actor. (Theatrical Slang.) 


miim’-mér-y, * mom-mer-y, s. [Fr. mom- 
merie.) {MummM.] 
1, The act of mumming; masking, sport, 
diversion, frolic. 
“This good man playeth as though he came in ina 
mummery,”—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 975. 
2. Farcical or hypocritical show or parade 
to delude the vulgar and simple. 


“Theologians of eminent learning, ability, and vir- 
tue gave the sanction of their authority to his mum- 
mery.—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. XiVe 


* miim’-mi-a, s. [Mummy.) 


* miim-mi-fi-ca’-tion, s, [Eng. mummify ; 
e connective, and suff. -ation.] The act of 
mumunifying or making into a mummy. 


“ Allowance for the contraction produced in mum- 
mijication."—Wilson: Prehistoric Man, ii, 137. 


mium’-mi-fied, pa. par. ora. [Mummtry.] 


miim/’-mi-form, a. (Eng. mummy, and form.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Having the form or ap- 
pearance of a mummy, 
2. Entom.: An epithet sometimes applied to 
the chrysalides of certain Lepidoptera. 


* miim’-mi-fy, v.t. [Eng. mummy ; suff. -fy 
(q.v.).] To make into a mummy; to embalm 
and dry, as a mummy. 

“Thou... shalt more long remain 

Still mummified within the hearts of men.” 
J. Hall: Poems, p. 50. 
mim’-ming, *mum-myng, pr. par., a, & 

s [Mumm.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

B. As subst.: The acts or diversions of 
mummers; masking, mummery. 


mim’-my, * miim’- mi-a, * mum-y, s. 
[Fr. momie, from Ital. mummia, from Pers. 
mimayin =a mummy, from mim, mom = 
wax; Sp. momia; Arab. mimia, from mim= 
wax.) os 

L, Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense as IT. 2. 

* 2, A carcase, dried flesh. 

“I would have been a mountain of muwmmy.”— 

Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 5. 

: 3, A liquor which distils from mummies ; a 
liquor prepared from dead bodies, and formerly 
believed to have medicinal qualities. 


““ Mummy is one of the most useful medicines com- 
mended and given by our physicians for falls and 
bruises.”—Boyle: Works, ii. 451. 

4, A preparation for magical purposes pre- 
pared from dead bodies. 

“The worms were hallowd that did breed the silk ; 
And it was dyed in mummy, which the skilful 
Conserved of maidens’ hearts." 

Shakesp, : Othello, iii, 4, 


5. A medicinal liquor generally. 

IL, Technically : 

1, Archeol. : The name given to animal re- 
mains chemically preserved from decay by 
various processes of embalming. By far the 
larger number of mummies that have been 
brought to light are human, for, according to 


the religious law of ancient Egypt, some pro 
cess of mummification was universally obli 
tory; but it was also the custom to embalm. 
eats, crocodiles, ichneumons, and other sacred: 
animals. Recent researches have established 
the fact that the practice was due to the belief 
in the necessity of preserving the body invio- 
late in readiness for the resurrection, The 
living man was supposed to consist of a body, 
soul, intelligence, and a shadowy ka—the 
mere aspect of the man. At death the intel- 
ligence was free to wander through space; the 
soul had to pass a probationary period in the 
under-world ; the ka dwelt in the tomb with 
the mummied body, and, if this were destroyed 
or damaged, the ka suffered in like manner. 
Hence it was customary to deposit portrait 
statues of the wealthier Egyptians in their 
tombs to provide against the ka being left 
without a body. The British Museum has two 
statues of this description, from the tomb of 
Seti I., of the Nineteenth Dynasty. The Egyp- 
tian practice of mummification had a wide. 
range intime. Miss A. B. Edwards (Ency. Brit. 
Ge 9th) xvii. 21) fixes its commencement at: 
rom 3800 to 4000 B.c., and Dr. Birch con- 
siders it to have continued till about a.D. 700. 
Theancient Peruvians practised a kind of mum- 
mitication ; and the Guanches, the aborigines: 
of the Canaries, employed a method of em- 
balming similar to that of the Egyptians, 
filling the hollow caused by the removal of 
the viscera with salt and an absorbent vege- 
table powder. 

2. Hort.: A sort of wax used in grafting. 

eS. 

3. Paint.: A sort of brown bituminous pig- 
ment. 


q To beat toa mummy: To thrash severely $° 
to pound. 


mummy-case, s. The case in which a 
Teummy was deposited. They were of various. 
kinds : some being rudely-shaped coffins, others 
hewn from the trunk of a tree ; in some cases 
they were left entirely plain, in others they 
were adorned with paintings and hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. Occasionally, nests of three or 
four were used. Sarcophagi of granite, basalt, 
and limestone were also employed. 

“The styles of sarcophagi and mummy-cases vai 
according to periods and places."—Zncyc. Brit. 2 (e 
9th), xvii. 21. 

mummy-cloth, s. The cloth in which 3 
Mummy has been swathed. 


mummy-wheat, s. 

Agric. ; A variety of wheat said to have been 
produced from grains found in an Egyptian 
mummy. It has long been in general culti- 
vation in Egypt and neighbouring countries, 
and is occasionally grown in Britain. The- 
spike is compound. (Chambers.) 


“The statements relative to mummy-wheat have not. 
been confirmed, and thereare inany sources of fallacy.” 
—balfour > Manual of Botany (ed. 1863), p. 308. 


¢miim’-my, v.¢. [Mummy, s.] To make into- 
amummy ; to mummify; to embalm. 


“Recent explorations . . . have brought to light the- 
FLAGS RS rine Derenra, snd reco the 
ummy 0} ing Pepi, his father, of Dynast; 
VL’"—E£ncye. Brit. (ed. 9th), xvii. 21. 2 =A 


miim’-my-chog, s. [North Amer. Indian 
mumma-chog.| A small fish of the carp kind 
found in North America. 


*mimp, v.i. & t. [Dut. mompen = to mum: 
to cheat ; O. Dut. mompelen = to ihe bie. 
Mump is merely a strengthened form of the- 
imitative word mum. (Skeat.)] [Mum, Mumste, . 
and MumMer.) 

A, Intransitive : 


1. To mumble; to mutter as one in a sulk. 


“How he mumps and bridles.” 
Beaum & Flet.: Maid in the Milt, iii. 1. 


2. To ehew quickly or with rapid motions s 
to nibble. 
“Let him not... . frisk about: the house: 
Like a tame mumping squirrel with a bell on.” 
Otway. (TLodd.) 


3. To chatter ; to talk rapidly like an ape, 
“Leave your mum; 3 : 
Beaum, & Flet.> Woman’s Prize, iv. 1, 
4, To beg or ask for alms in a whining tone . 
to beg; toact as an impostor ; to tell pitiful 
stories. 
“*One prince came mumping to them annually with. 


a@ lamentable story about his distresses.”—. 
Bist: brig che xte a te ns de 


B. Transitive: 
“ Pai mutter; to mumble; toutter unintel- 
ye 


marine; g6, pdt,. 


os. wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, S¥rian. 2, c= @; ey =a; qu= kw, 


2. To che Z 
nibble. w with short, quick action; to 

3. To overreach ; to cheat; to deceive; to 
impose upon, 


“I'm resol’ om 
of Buslinghawns Bho nama _ 
4. To beat; to bruise, 


*mimy’-ér,.« (Eng. mump; -er.) A beggar. 
mas Fie Rae Tan eumnper was a peowerts "Macaw 
em: % ai 
impish, «. (Eng. mump; -ish.] Sullen, 
* mimp’-ish-ly, adv. mumptsh 3 Ly.) 
i se 
ina ee 'Y manner ; sul: 
*‘miimp’-ish-néss, s. [Eng. muwmpish; 
~ness.) The qualit tate f be 
oT ka a 


mimps, s, [Mump, v.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : Sullenness; a sulky temper ; 


the s aa 
be of the mumps.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Bonduca, 1. 2 
2. Pathol. : A contagious disease communi- 
cated by the saliva, sometimes epidemic, and 
characterised by a specific swelling and inflam- 
mation in the parotid and salivary glands, 
commonest in children, and in boys rather 
than girls. It occurs mostly in spring and 
autumn, in cold and damp weather. 
miimp’-si-miis, s. [See def.] An error or 
pees obstinately clung to. The term is 
en from the story of an illiterate priest, 
who, in his devotions, had for thirty years used 
mumpsimus for the proper Latin word sump- 
simus, and who, on his mistake being pointed 
out to him, replied, “I will not change my 
old mumpsimus for your new sumpsimus.” 
“Somehow it cannot but be that their 


aa is agg Le any hew sumpsimus."—Zali: 
*miin (1), s, [Named after Lord Mohun, the 


mohoek.] One of a band of dissolute young 
fellows who infested the streets of London, 
breaking windows, insulting ladies, and beat- 
ing inoffensive men ; a mohock. 


min (2), s. (Monta, s.) Themonth. (Vulgar.) 


minch, *m *maunch, v.t. & i. 
[An imitative word, parallel to mumble(q.v.).] 
A. Trans, : To chew audibly; to eat with 

a noise ; to mump, 


iy ta ch ts."—Shakesp, : 
Bidsummer Tights Break ee 


B, Intrans. : To chew noisily ; to eat with 
a noise ; to nibble. 
“It is the son of a mare that’s broken loose, and 
upon the melons.”"—Dryden : Don Sebast: 


tan, 
HL 3. 
‘miinch’-ér, s. (Eng. munch; -er.] One who 
munobes. 
miin’-dane, * * mon-dayne, 


mon-dain, 
a. ([Fr. mondain, from Lat. mundanus = 
worldly ; mundus=the world.] Of or be- 
Jonging to this world ; earthly, worldly, ter- 


“The atoms which i en gn heaven and earth, 
frets tone ol tines dewtay: 

mundane-egg, s. 

Myth. : An said by the Pheenicians, the 
Sloat 3, the Hinde, and the Japanese to 
have been by the Creator. From 
this egg the world and all its inhabitants were 
produced. 


mundane-era, s. 
Chronol.: The era of the Creation. 


* miin’-dane-ly, adv. {Eng. mundane; -ly.] 
In a mundane or worldly manner; with re- 
ference to worldly things. 


* miin-dan’-i-ty, s. [Eng. mundane); -ity-] 
Worldliness ; worldly affection. 
“All our mundanities are not to be assaulted at 
once."—Mountague : Devoute Essayes, tr. vi., § 3. 
*miin-da‘-tion, s. [Lat. mundatio, from 


mu: . of mundo = to make clean ; 
pie otal ee The act of making clean ; 
eleansing. 


* miin’-da-tor-¥, a. & s. [Lat. mundatorius, 
from wih par. of mundo = to make 


conven 


- 


DOI, b6Y; PHXt, JWI; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
cote Eley -tion, -sion = shin ; -fion, -gion = zhiin, 


mumper—munifically 


A. As adj.: Having the power or 
of = protien 5 clang i ‘cad 

B. As substantive: 

Ritual & Keclesiol. : A purificat 3 a cloth 
of linen or hemp, norbag’ with edt cross, 
and used for cleansing the chalice in the 
Roman rite, Its use is of recent date, and it 
is not blessed. A mundatory is employed by 
some of the more advanced Anglicans, The 
Greeks use a sponge for the same purpose, 


miin-di-a, s. (Tat, mundus = neat, elegant. 
Named from the appearance of the plants.} 

Bot. : A genus of Polygalaces, The drnpes 

of Mundia spinosa, a Cape shrub, are eatable, 


miin-dic, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 
Min. : A name used by the miners of Corn- 
wall for Pyrites and Chaleopyrite, (See these 
words.) 


“The sale of a tit: indics.”— 
Daily Tacgraph Maa Lie oe 


* miin-dif’-i- t, a. & s. [Lat. mundi- 
Jicans, pr. par. of mundifico = to make clean: 
mundus = clean, neat, and facio = to make.] 

A. As adj.: Having the power or quality 
of cleansing ; mundatory. 

B, As subst.: A substance having the 
quality or power of cleansing; a cleansing 
and healing ointment and plaster. 


*min-di-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. mundus= 
clean, neat, and facio = to make; Fr. mondiji- 
cation.] The act or process of cleansing or 
clearing any body, as from dross or other ex- 
traneous matter. 


“All things els which have need of clensing and 
mundifertion.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxiv., vi 


*miin-dif-ic-at-ive, a. & s. [Fr. mondiji- 
catif.] 

A. As adj.: Having the power or quality 
of cleansing ; mundatory, cleansing. 

“ By nature it is astringent, emollitive, incarnative, 

end smundifeative.”"—P. Holland; Plinie, bk. xxviii., 
ch. 

B As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
which has the power or quality of cleansing ; 
& mundificant, 

“The powder of this stone [the calamine] is com- 
mended priucipally in medicines for the eyes, for a 
gentle mundificutive it is."—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. 
xxxvi., ch. xxi. 

*miin’-di-fi-ér, s. (Eng. mundify ; -er.] One 
who or that which cleanses ; a mundificative. 


*miin’-di-fy, * mun-di-fie, v.t. (Lat. 
mundus =clean, neat, and facio=to make 5 
Fr. mondifier ; Sp. mundi, ; Ital. mondifi- 
care.} To vleanse ; to clean. 

“ [Pire) nutaas thoes bodies which will never be 


eo ag A r."—Browne; Vulgar Srrours, 
miin’ miin’-diil, « [Hind.) An em- 
bi turban richly ornamented in imita- 


tion of gold and silver. 


* miin-div-a-gant, a. [Lat. mundus = the 
world, and vagaus, pr. par. of vagor=to 
wander.) Wandering over or through the world. 

miin’-diil, s. [(Monp.] 

* miin-diin’-giis, « [Etym. doubtfal; cf. 
Sp. mondongo = paunch, black-pudding. ] "Tl 
smelling or stinking tobacco. (Slang.) 

“Exhale mundungus, ill ig foggy : ) 

* miin’-6r-ar-y, a, (Lat. munerarius, from 
munus (genit. muneris) = a gift.) Having the 
nature of a gift. 

*min’-ér-ate, vt. [Lat. muwneratus, pa. 
par. of munero=to reward; munus (genit. 
muneris) =a gift.) To remunerate, to re- 
ward, to recompense. 

* miin-ér-a'-tion, s. [Lat. muneratio, from 
muneratus.) [MUNERATE.} A remuneration, 
a reward, a recompense, 


miin’-ga, s. [Assamese.] (See compound.) 
munga-silk, s. Silk from Antherwa as- 
sama. 
miimg’-corn, s. [Manccorn.] 


miin’-go (1), s. [Malay.] 
Bot. : The root of Ophiorhiza Mungos, [Mun- 
Goos, OPHIORHIZA.] 


iin’-g6 (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) Woollen 
cloth sh of second-hand material. Old 
cloth and woollen goods are torn to pieces by 
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cylindrical machines, and, being mixed with 
various proportions of pure wool, are re-spun 
and woven. Druggets and low-priced goods 
of but little strength are the result, (Suoppy.] 


“Tt occurred many years ago to an intelligent in- 
habitant of Yorkshire that it would be sible to 


restore old to the condition of wool. He commu. 
nicated his idea to a talist, who eald, ‘That will 
not go." The inventor replied, in the Yorkshire dia- 


lect, That mun Go. anglicé, that must fe ‘Very 
well,’ said the capitalist, ‘we will make trial of your 


scheme, and the produce of our industry shall be called 
mungo.’"—Echo, Nov. 14, 1873. 
miin’-goég, mén'-godse, s.  [Mahratta 


moongoos, mungus; Fr. mangouste.} 


Zool.: Herpestes griseus, an ichneumon, 
common in many parts of India, and closely 
akin to the Egyptian species, H. Ichnewmon. 
The mungoos is a weasel-like animal, tawny 
yellowish-gray, the head with reddish and 
yellow rings, the colours so disposed as to 
produce an iron-gray hue. Length of body 
sixteen or seventeen inches, of tail fourteen. 
It kills numerous birds, sucking their blood 
and leaving the body uneaten. It also with 
great adroitness seizes and kills many snakes, 
the formidable cobra included, Anglo-Indians 
have the notion that, when wounded by a 
venomous snake, it can heal itself by eating 
some remedial plant, [OpaiorHiza, Opui- 
OxYLon], but the alleged fact is very doubtful. 

{ The Crab Mungoos, Urva cancrivora, is a 
long snake-like mammal inhabiting the Hima- 
layas, feeding on crabs, and squirting a fetid 
fluid at any one who approaches it too near. 
(Prof. Parker, &c.) 


miun’-grél, s. &a. [Monaret.] 
mu-ni¢g-i-pal, * mu-ni¢’-i-pall, a. (Fr. 


municipal, from Lat. municipalis = pertain- 
ing to a municipium or township which en- 
joyed the rights of Roman citizenship, while 
retaining its own laws; from municeps (genit, 
municipitis) = a free citizen, one who under- 
takes office or duties: munus=a duty, and 
capio = to take; Sp. & Port. municipal.) 
1, Pertaining to local self-government ; pers 
taining or belonging to a corporation ; civic. 
“ His influence among the common people was such 
that the government would willingly have pes 


on hint some municipal office.”—Macaulay: Hisi 
Eng., ch. vii. 


*2. Pertaining to a state, kingdom, or 
nation : as, municipal law. 


municipal-corporation, s. The core 
poration of atown, [CoRPORATION.] 

Municipal Corporation Act? 

Law: The Act 5 & 6 Wm. IV., c. 76. It 

laced nearly all the towns in England and 

ales, London and a few small places ex- 
cepted, under a uniform system of govern- 
ment. It constituted burgesses, from whom 
were periodically elected councillors, alder- 
men, and a mayor, constituting the council af 
the borough. 


municipal-law, s. 

1. The law which pertains solely to the 
citizens and inhabitants of a state; as dis- 
tinguished from commercial, political, or in- 
ternational law. 


“ Municipal is the rule by which particular dis- 
tricts, communities, or nations are governed; and 
which is usually defined to be ‘a rule of civil conduct 
prescribed by the supreme power in a state, com, 
manding what is rigbt, aud Lateline: what is asa 4 
Municipat-luw is ah *a rule of civil conduct, e 
Jaw of nature is the rule of our moral conduct. Muni- 
cipal-law regards wan as a citizen, aud bound to other 
duties towards his neighbour than those prescribed by 
the law of nature; duties, which he has engaged in b 
enjoying the benefits of the common union ; and whic: 
amount to no more than thet be do contribute, on his 

art, to the subsistence and of the society."— 
Piackstune : Comment. (Introd., § 1.) 

2, Sometimes used in a narrower sense to 

denote the bye-laws passed by a municipal 


corporation, 


mu-ni¢’-i-pal-ism, s. (Eng. municipal; 


-ism.] Municipal state or condition, 


mu-ni¢-i-pil-ity, s. [Fr. municipalité.] 

A town or borough having certain privileges 

of local self- government ; a community under 
municipal jurisdiction. 

* No ontrage was committed ; the ips tee the 

Hreeee oe were respected."—Macaulay © Hist. Eng. 


*mu-nif’-ic, a. [Lat. munificus: munus = 
a gift, and facio=to make.) Munificent, 
bounteons. (Blacklock : Hymn to Divine Love.) 


*mu-nif’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. munific; 
-ally.]) Ina munificent manner. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -img. 
-cious, -tious, -sious =shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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* mu-nif’-i-cate, v.t. [Lat. munisicatus, pa. 
par. of munifico=to present with, from munt- 
Sicus = munific (q.v.).] To enrich. 


mu-nif’-i-cenge (1), s. [Fr., from Lat. 
munificentia = bounty, bountifulness ; formed 
as if from a Lat. * munificens, pr. par. of 
* munifico, from munus =a gift, bounty, and 
fucio = to make; Sp. munificencia; Ital. 
munificenza.) The quality or state of being 
munificent; liberality or freedom in giving ; 
bounty, bountifulness, generosity. 


“The public munificence had placed in his hands a 
large suin for the relief of those unhappy men.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 


® mu-nif’-i-genge (2), s. [Lat. munio=to 
fortify, and facio=to make.] Fortification, 
strength. 
“ Locrine, for his realm’s defence, . 
Did head against them make, and strong munijicence. 
Spenser: F. Q., Il. x, 15. 
mu-nif’-i-gent, a. [Fr. munificent; Ital. 
munificente ; Sp. munificente, munifictente, from 
Lat. munificus = bountiful: munus=a gift, 
and facio= to make.] [MUNIFICENCE (1).] 
1. Liberal, generous, bountiful; liberal in 
giving or bestowing; open-handed. 
“ Who [King Edward the Sixth] is not to be men- 
tioned, without particular honour, in this house, 


which acknowledges him for her pious and munificent 
founder.”—Atterbury ; Sermons, Vol. i, ser. 1. 


2. Characterized by munificence or liberality ; 
liberal : as, a munificent gift. ; 


mu-nif’-i-cent-ly, adv. [Eng. munificent ; 
-ly.) In a munificent manner; with muni- 
ficence ; liberally, generously. 


“God doth graciously accept, and munificently re- 
compence our good works even with an incomprehen- 
sible glory."—&Bp. Hall; Old Religion, ch. v., § 2. 


* mun-i-fy, v.t. [Lat. munio = to fortify, and 
facio (pass. fio)=to make.] To fortify; to 
prepare for defence. 


miun’-i-mént, s. [Fr., from Lat. munimentum 

=a defence, a safeguard, from munio = to 
fortify.) 

*1, A fortification, a stronghold. 

*2. A help, a support, an instrument, an 
expedient. 

“ With other muniments and petty helps 

In this our fabric.” Shakesp.: Coriolanus, i. 1. 

3. A deed, charter, or record, espec. those 
belonging to public bodies, or in which 
manorial, ecclesiastical, or national rights and 
privileges are concerned ; a written document 
by which rights and claims are maintained or 
defended ; a title-deed, 


muniment-house, muniment-room, 
gs. A room or building in public buildings, 
such as cathedrals, colleges, castles, &c., in 
which deeds, charters, writings, &c., are kept 
for safety. 


“The most important papers of the Company were 
kept, notin the muniment-room of the office in Leaden, 
hal) Street, but in his desk at Wanstead.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xviii, 


miin’-idn (i as y),s. [Muttion.] 


*miun’-ite, v.t. (Lat. mwnitus, pa. par. of 
munio = to fortify.] To fortify, to strengthen, 
to defend. 


“By protractyng of tyme and longe space Kyng 
Henry might fortefie and munite all daungerous places 
and passages."— Hall: Henry VII. (an. 11). 


mu-ni’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. munitioma 
defence, a fortifying, from munitus, pa. pan 
of munio = to fortify.] 
*1, A fortification, a stronghold, 
“His place of defence shall be the munitions of 
rocks."—Jsaiah xxxiii. 16. 1 
2. Materials used in war, either for defence 
or offence ; military stores of all kinds. (Now 
usually in plural.) 
. “What penny hath Rome borne, 
What men providedeartier munition sent?” 
Shakesp.: King John, v.2 
* 3. A fortifying, a strengthening. 


** No defence or munition can keep out a judgment, 
when commissioned by God to enter:"—South: Ser- 
mons, vol. viii., ser. 5, 


* 4. Materials or instruments for the carry- 
ing out of any enterprise. 


*mun’-i-ty, s. [Immuniry.] Immunity, free- 
dom, exemption. 


miin’-jah, s. [MoonsaH.] 
miin-jeét’, miin-jeéth’, s, 
galee name.] 


Bot. & Chem.: Rubia Munjista, also called 
East India Madder, which is extensively culti- 


(Native Ben- 


munificate—mural 


vated in India. Its root furnishes a dye-stuff 
yielding colours somewhat similar to those. of 
madder, the most important colour, alizarin, 
being absent. The principal colouring matters, 
purpurin and munjistin, are comparatively 
feeble, which renders munjeet inferior to 
madder as a dye-stuff. ’ 

miin’-jis-tin, s. ues Lat. (Rubia) mun- 
jist(a) ; -im (Chem.). 

Chem. : CgHg03. An orange colouring mat- 
ter found in munjeet. It is associated with 
purpurin (C9Hg03) in the root, and is nearly 
related to it in composition. It is prepared 
by boiling the root with a solution of sulphate 
of alumina, decomposing the extract with 
hydrochloric acid and digesting the precipi- 
tated colouring matter with carbonic disul- 
phide. It is obtained in the form of brilliant 
golden-yellow plates, which are moderately 
soluble in cold, but readily so in boiling, 
water and hot alcohol. Boiled with alumina, 
it forms a beautiful lake of a bright orange 
colour, which is soluble in soda. The colours 
obtained are rendered moderately permanent 
by the use of mordants. 


miin’-nion (i as y), s. [MULLIon.] 
1, A mullion. 
2. A piece of carved work which divides the 
lights in a window of a stern or quarter 
gallery. 


miing, miinds, s. [Mun (2), 4.) 
miin-siff, s. [Moonsirr.]} 
mint, v.¢. 


miint’-in, miint’-ing, s. [Prob. a corrupt. 
of munnion (q.v.). ] 

Carp.: A vertical piece between the panels 

of a double-panel door. 


miin-ting’-i-a, s. [Named after Abraham 
Munting, professor of botany, at Grdéningen, 
who died in 1682.) 


Bot. : A genus of Tiliacez, tribe Tilez (q.v.). 
The flowers somewhat resemble those of the 
bramble, and the fruit that of the cherry. It 

rows in San Domingo, where the bark is made 
into ropes. 


miint’-jic, mint’-jack, s. [The Javanese 
name. ] A 
1, Zool. : Cervulus, a genus of deer, indige- 
nous in the southernand eastern 
parts of Asiaand theadjacent 
islands. They are diminu- 
tive animals, with small 
and simple antlers in the 
males, which have the 
upper canines strongly 
developed and sharp, 
curving downwards, 
and capable of in- 
flicting deep and 
dangerous wounds, 
Four species are 
known. Cervulus 
muntjac, C. lacry- 
mans, OC, Reevest, 
and C. crinifrons, 
the Hairy - fronted 
Muntjac, the latter 
species founded on a specimen deposited in 
the Gardens of the Zoological Society, in De- 
Sea 1884. (See also Proc. Zool. Soc., 1878, 
. p. 898. a 


2. Paleont. : (See extract). 


“ Although the limbs of the modern genus Cervulus 
have attained a considerable degree of specialization, 
the characters of the cranium, antlers, and teeth are 
primitive, and almost exactly reproduce those of an 
extinct deer of the Miocene period, the remains of 
which are found abundantly at Sansan in the south of 
France, and Steinheim in Wiirtemberg.”—Zncyc, Brit. 
(ed 9th), xvii. 32. 


Mintz, s. [The name of the inventor.] 


Muntz-metal, s. 

Chem. : An alloy of six parts of copper and 
four parts of zinc. It is rolled into sheets, 
and is used for sheathing ships and for other 
purposes, 


*mur (1), s. [Fr., from Lat. murus.] A wall. 


* mur (2), *murre, s. [Etym. doubtful; ef, 
murr (2), and murrain.] A catarrh. 
“With the pose, mur, and li _— 
P. Holland : Purarcnae 585. cae he ect 
mu-re'-na, s. [An old form of Lat. murena, 
from Gr. pvpava (muraina) =a marine eel, a 
sea-serpent. ] 


[Mount, v.] 


HEAD OF C. CRINIFRONS, 


mu -reen’-i- dz, s. pl. 


* miuir’-age (age as ¥8), s. 


mu-rail’-1é, s. 


Ichthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Murenlis (q.v.). SBralelenas the teeth well 
developed. Gill openings and clefts between 
the branchial arches narrow. No pectorals; 
dorsal and anal fins well developed. Two nos- 
trils on each side of the upper surface of 
the snout. Eighty species are known, from 
the tropical 
and sub- 
tropical . 
zones. Mu- 
Tend Ma 
crurus,from 
the Indian § 
seas, at 
tains a 
length of 
ten feet, 
and has the 
tail twice 
as long as 
the body. 
M. Richard- 
sonit has 
the skin folded, so as to form pouches, and M. 
undulata is remarkable as not being able to 
close its mouth completely. The majority 
are armed with formidable pointed teeth ; in 
a few species they are molar-like, and fitted 
for crushing crustaceans. Most of the Mu- 
renas are beautifully coloured. The species 
known to the Romans is M. helena, of a rich 
brown, marked with yellowish spots. 


MURANA HELENA. 


mu-reen’—6-s0x, s. [Lat. * muren(a), and 


eso = a pike.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Murenide (q.v.). Four 
species are known, from tropical seas. Mu- 
renesox cinereus is very common in the Indian 
Ocean, and often attains a length of six feet. 
The jaws are furnished with canine teeth. 


mu-reen-ich-thys, s. [Gr.uvparva(muraina) 


=a marine eel, and ix@vs (ichthus) =a fish.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Murenide, from the 

Indian Archipelago. The body is long and 

worni-like ; there are no pectoral fins. 


[Lat. * mureen(a) ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide@.] 

Ichthy.: A family of physostomous fishes, 
with a very wide range in space. The body 
is elongate, cylindrical or band-shaped; naked 
or with rudimentary scales. There are no 
ventrals, and the vertical fins, if present, are 
confluent, or separated by the projecting tip 
of the tail. The family has two groups: 
(1) those with wide and (2) those with narrow 
branchial openings. Dr. Giinther enumerates 
twenty-seven genera, 


mu-reen’-6id, a. [Gr. pupae (muraing) = a 


kind of eel, and etSos (eidos) = form.] 


Zool. : Of or belonging to the Murena or the 
Mureenidee (q.v.). : 


mu-reen-d-lép is, s. [Gr. pvpacva (mauraina) 


=a sea-serpent, and Aemts (lepis) =a scale.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Gadide, with one 
species, Murenolepis marmoratus, from Ker- 
guelen’s Land. The body is covered with 
lanceolate, epidermoid productions. Vertical 
fins confluent ; no caudal discernible; an an- 
terior dorsal fin is represented by a single 
filamentous ray ; ventrals narrow, composed 
of several-rays; a barbel; band of villiform 
teeth on jaws ; palate toothless. 


mu-reen-dp’-sis, s. [Gr. utpava (muraina) = 


a sea-serpent, and ons (opsis) = appearauce.] 
Zool.: Another name for the genus Am- 
phiuma (q.v.). 


-ag J ({Fr., from murer 
= to fortify with a wall.] Money paid to keep 
walls in repair. [MuRg.]} 


(Fr. muraille =a wall.]} 
Her.: Walled, that is masoned and em- 


battled. 


mir’-al, * mir’-all,a. &s. (Fr. mural, from 


Lat. muralis = pertaining to a wall; murus = 
a wall; Sp. mural ; Ital. murale.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to a wall. 


“Disburden’d heaven rejoiced, and soon re ‘d 
Her mural breach.” Miltoi: P. £., vt. 879. © 


ae Resembling a wail; perpendicular, 


* B. As subst. : A wall. 


“Now is the mural down between the t' - 
bours.”—Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Drea i 


. ~ - ¥v 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian, », ec =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


mural-arch, s. A wall or walled arch, 

Rite ne — plane of the meridian 
" a 

other instrument, © ee eee 
to observe the me- 
ridian altitudes, 
&c., of the heaven- 
ly bodies, 


mural-cirele, 
s. An astronomical i 
instrument consist- © 
ing of a graduated — 
circle, furnished 
with a telescope 
and firmly affixed 
to a wall, in the 
sea of the meri- | ] 

an. Itisused for "! 
determining with © ™ 
Ape accuracy alti- 

des and zenith 
distances, from 
which may be found declinations and polar 
distances, and has a tor near cirele secured 
at oma angles to its horizontal axis, [TRAN- 
BIT. 

mural-crown,s. The Corona Muralis of 
the Romans; a wreath, chaplet, or crown of 

ld, indented and embattled, given by the 

mans to the soldier who first mounted a 
breach in storming a town. 


ee s. A painting in dis- 
temper upon the w: Sofa bollding. = 
s. A large quadrant 


sural qcamerens, 

attached toa wall for the same purposes as a 
ed phew from which it differs only in the 
q ital 


CIRCLE, 


character of the graduated arc. 


mir-chi-so-ni-a,s. [Named after Sir Rode- 
rick I. Murchison, the geologist (1792-1871). ] 
Paleont. ; A genus of Haliotide, Theshell 
is elongated, many-whorled, sculptured, and 
zoned, with the outer lip deeply notched. 
Fifty species are known ; from the Silurian to 
the Permian. (S. P. Woodward.) . 
miir-chi-sén-ite, s. [After Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, the eminent English geologist ; 
sulf. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A variety of orthoclase (q.v.) oceur- 


ring in crystals, having a peculiar reflec- 
tion like that of moon-stone, in a large-grained 
uartz-felsite, from near Dawlish and Exeter, 


vonshire. : 
nir’-dér, * mor-der, * mor-dre, * mor- 


* mur-thér, s. (A.S. mordhor, mor- 
dhur ; cogn. with Goth. maurthr; O, Sax. & 
hs = death ; O. Fries. morth, mord ; 


Ger. mord ; Icel. mordh = death, murder ; Lat. 
mors (genit. mortis)= death; Welsh marw ; 
Lith smertis.] Homicide with malice afore- 
thought ; the unlawful killing by a person of 
Sant mind of a human being with premedi- 
tated malice. 

“* Murder person and 
discretion, AE killeth FP es ape na 
in being, and under the king's peace, with malice 
aforethought, either express or implied."—Blackstone ¢ 
Comment., bk. iv., ch. 14 


J The murder is out : The secret is disclosed. 


niir’-dér, * mor-ther-en, * mur-dre, v.t. 
[A.S. myrdhrian ; Goth. maurthrjan.} 
L. Literally: 
1, To kill (a human being) with malice 
aforethought; to kill unlawfully or criminally. 


“Though I did wish him dead, 


murd , love him murdered. 
er  tahoans Rickard IL, ¥. & 


2. To kill ernelly ; to put to death in an un- 
skilful or barbarous manner: as, He not only 
killed the dog, he positively murdered it. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To destroy; to put an end to; to cut 

ort. 3 

to cna ‘Tonle Juliet, iv. 5 

2. To abuse grossly ; to mangle ; to ruin or 
mar by false pronunciation, execution, repre- 
sentation, &c.: as, To murder the Queen’s 
English ; The actor murdered the part. 


niir’-dér-ér, * mor-drer, * mur’-thér- 
6r, s. (Eng. murder ; -er.] cd 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who commits murder: 
one who, ieind of sound mind, unlawfully, 
and of malice aforethought kills a human 
being ; a manslayer. 


he One and the Just, and de- 
PE ee tats ear ante you.”—Acts ili, 14. 


6il, bd} ; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, 
eign, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin 


murchisonia—muricea 


*2. Ordn.: A small piece of ordnance, either 
of brass or of iron. They had chambers in 
the breeches, 
and were used in 
ships at the bulk- 
heads of the fore- 
castle, half-deck, 
or steerage, in 
order to clear 
the decks of 
boarders. Called 
also Murdering- 
piece. 


“wr 
PAR eiaepreeemien 
Beaum, & Flet.: A Wife for a Month, v.1, 
mur-dér-ing, * miir-thér-ing, pr. par., 
a, & s. [MuRDER, v.]} 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : The act of unlawfully killing 
a human being ; murder. 
murdering-piece, s. [MurpERER, 2.] 


* mur-dér-mént, s. [Eng. murder ; -ment.] 
The act of murdering ; murder. 


“With the slaughter and murderment of howe 
manye persons, is the ourie of some one citienow 
and gotten into mennes handes."—Udal: Luke 


iv. 
mur-dér-oiis, * mur’-thér-oiis, a. (Eng. 
murder ; -ous.) 

1. Guilty of murder; indulging in murder 
or the taking of life; bloody, sanguinary, 
bloodthirsty. 

“ He which finds him shall deserve our thanks, | 

Bringing the murderous coward to the stake. 

Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 1. 

2, Consisting in murder; done or attended 

with murder or slaughter ; sanguinary. 


“To authorise the murderous ambuscade of Turn- 
ham Green."—Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xxi. 


3. Deadly ; causing death : as, a murderous 
fire of artillery. 


mir-dér-oiis-ly, * mtr-thér-oiis-ly, 
adv. (Eng. murderous; -ly.] In @ murder- 
ous manner ; with murder, 


* mur-dréss, s. [Prob. the same as Mur- 
DERESS av 

Fort.: A battlement with loop-holes for 
firing through. 


* mire, s. {Fr. mur, from Lat. murus ; Ital., 
Sp., & Port. muro.) 
1, A wall. 


“The incessant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrougtt the mure, that should confine it in.” 


22 Henry 1V., iv. 4 
2. Murage (q.v.). 


eee 

mure, v.t. (Fr. murer, from mur =a wall.) 

To enclose within walls; to shu’ up, to im- 
mure. 

- caused the di of the temple to be mured u 

a. fo famished him to death."-—P, ‘Hol. 


with brick, and so to 
land; Plutarch, p. 714. 


* miir’-én-gér, 3. [Fr. murager, from mur- 
age = a tax for repairing the walls of a town ; 
mur=a wall, For the ee ae n 
compare passenger, scavenger, &c. n officer 
sppotated to pi charge of the walls of a 
town, to see that they were kept in proper 
repair, and to receive the fixed tax or toll 
for that purpose. [Muraae.] 


miuir’-és, s.pl. (Nom. pl. of Lat, mus=a 
mouse. 
Zool.: A group of Murine, having three 
series of cusps across each molar, It is com- 
osed of the following genera: Mus (typical), 
Resokia, Golunda, Uromys, Hapalotis, Masta- 
comys, Acanthomys, and Echinothrix. 


miir’-éx (pl. miir’-i-¢ég), 8. [Lat.] 

Zoology : ea, 

. The typical genus of the fami uri- 
cide Grek is-of world-wide distribution, 
and 180 species are known. Murex tenwi- 
ma is popularly known as Venus’s Comb. 
e canal is produced to twice the length of 
the body of the shell, and fringed with three 
rows of long, slender spines, curved like the 
teeth of a harrow. In M, adustus, the spines 
somewhat resemble the branches of a fir- 
tree, M. erinaceus, common on the coasts of 
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Great Britain and the Channel Islands, is 
called Sting-winkle by the fishermen, who 
say that it bores holes in other shell fish with 
its beak. The celebrated Tyrian purple was 
obtained from a species of Murex. Heaps of 
broken shells of M. trunculus, and hollow 
places in the rocks in which they were pounded, 
a3 in a mortar, may yet be seen on the Tyrian 
coast. M. brandaris was used for a similar 
purpose in the Morea. 

2. Any individual of the genus; specially 
the pa yielding the dye known as Tyrian 
purple, (Prior: Solomon, ii. 44.) 


+ Oe Sx’ — ; si ; 
~~ r ¥ an, s. [Lat., &c, murex; <n 


Chem. : CgH7Ns50g. A substance formed by 
the decomposition of a boiling solution of 
murexide by the stronger acids. The ecrystal- 
line precipitate produced is purified by solu- 
tion in cold sulphuric acid and precipitated 
by water. It is obtained as a silts, heavy, 
lustrous powder, which is tasteless, infusible, 
and does not redden litmus. It requires more 
than 10,000 parts of water to dissolve it. It is 
insoluble in alcohol, ether, dilute mineral and 
organic acids, but is soluble in aqueous 
alkalis. Its solution in ammonia turns purple 
by exposure to the air, murexide being formed. 
With nitric acid, it forms nitrate of murexan. 


mu-réx’-ide, s. [Lat., &c. murez; -ide 
(Chem.).] [PuRPURATES.] 


mu-réx’-din, s. [Lat., &¢e. murex; -oin 
(Chem.).] 


Chem. : A product formed from amalic acid 
by the joint action of air and ammonia. It 
crystallizes from alcohol in four-sided prisms, 
having a vermilion colour. It resembles mu- 
rexide, but is decolorised by potash instead of 
being turned blue. 


“mur-geon, s. [Etym. doubtful. Cf, Fr. 
morgue = a wry face, a grimace.] 
1, A grimace; awry mouth. (Scotch.) 


“* Neither shall Cuddy Headrigg... make m 
or Jenny-flections.”"—Scott ; Old Mortality, ch. vi 


2. A muttering, a grumbling. 
miir’-i-a-cite, s. [From Eng. muriatic (acid), 
under the supposition that the substance was 
a muriate (chloride). ] 
Min.: The same as ANHYDRITE (q.v.). 


miir’-i-ate, s. [Eng., &c. muri(atic); -ate.} 
Chem. : A salt of muriatic acid. 


muriate of soda, s. Common salt. 
muriate of tin, s. [Try.] 


* miir’-i-ate, v.t. [Muriars, s.] To put in 
brine ; to pickle, 

mu-ri-&t'-ic, a. (Lat. muriaticus (?)= 
pickled ; mwriaticum =a pickled fish ; muria 
= brine.) Derived from sea-water or brine. 

muriatic-acid, s. [HypRocHLoric- 

ACID.) 

miir-i-a-tif’-ér-oiis, . (Lat. muriaticus = 
tmuriatic, and fero = to bear, to produce.) 
Producing muriatic substances or salt, 


* miir-i-ca’-te, s. pl. (Fem. pl. of Lat, muri- 
catus.) [Muricate.] 
Bot.: The eleventh order of Linneus’s 
natural system. It contained Bromelia, &c. 


+ mir-i-cate, a. (Muricatep.) 
miir’-i-cat-éd, a. (Lat. mwricatus = pointed ; 
murex (genit. muricis) = the point of a rock. 
1. Ord. Lang.: Having sharp points or 
prickles ; full of sharp points. 
2, Bot.: Furnished with numerous short 
hard excrescences, as the fruit of Arbutus 
Unedo. (Lindley.) 


miir-i-ca-to-, pref. [Muricatep.] (See com 
pound.) 
muricato-hispid, a. 
Bot. ; Covered with short sharp points and 
rigid hairs or bristles, as Bryonia scabrella, 


mu-rig’-6-a, s. [Fem. sing. of Lat. muriceus 
= like a purple-fish or mwrex (q.v.).] 

Zool.: A genus of Gorgonide, allied to 
Gorgonia, from the western seas of America. 
It has a softer stem than the typical genus, 
and the polypes are bilobed. 


ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph—=& 


; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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mu-ric-i-daz, s. pl. (Lat. murex, genit. mu- 
ric(is); fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.) 

1. Zool. : A family of prosobranchiate Gas- 
teropods, division Siphonostomata. They are 
extremely varied in form, with three rows of 
many-coloured spinous fringes at nearly coinci- 
dent intervals on each whorl, becoming longer 
with age. Chief genera: Murex, Columbelia, 
Fasciolaria, Mitra, Turbinella, Fusus, and 
Hemi-fusus, 

2. Paleont.: About 700 fossil species are 
known, ranging from the Oolitic to the Miocene 
and recent formations, (Wallace.) 


miir’-i-dex, s. pl. [Lat. mus, genit. mur(is)= 
a mouse; fem. pL adj. suff. -idw.] 

Zool. : A family of simple-toothed Rodents, 
secf#on Myomorpha. They are divided into 
two groups: (1) Having the molars rooted, 
including the sub-families Smithinz, Hydro- 
myine, Platacat.thomyine, Gerbilline, Phle- 
omyine, Dendromyin, Cricetine, and Mu- 
rine ; (2) Having the molars rootless or semi- 
rooted, with the sub-families Arvicoline and 
Siphneine. The Muride are of various habits, 
but ordinarily terrestrial. 


miir’-ide, s. (Eng. mur(iatic)> -ide.] 
Chem. : The name originally given to bro- 
mine by M. Balard. 


miir’-I-form, o. (Lat. murus=a wall, and 
forma = form, shape.) 

Bot.: (Of cellular tissue): Square and regu- 

larly arranged like courses of bricks in a wall. 


mu-ri-ne, s. pl. [Lat. mus, genit. mur(is) = 
a mouse; fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 

Zool.: A sub-family of Muride (q.v.). It 

contains two groups: Mures, with eight ge- 
nera, and Sigmodontes, with ten. 


eniir’-ine, a. & 3. [Lat. murinus = belonging 
to mice.] 
A, As adj.: Belonging to or having the 
characteristics of the family Muride or the 
sub-family Murine. 


“South America possesses numerous Murine ani- 
mals."—W. S. Dallas, in Cassell's Nat. Hist., iii. 112. 


B, As subst. : Any individual of the family 
Muridez or the sub-family Murine. 


“These, although true Murines, he--3 a very rabbit- 
like character."—W. S. Dallas, in Oussell’s Nat. Hist. 
iii, 112. 


mur-i-o-, pref. [MuRIATE, s.] 


murio-carbonate of lead, s. [(Crom- 
FORDITE.] 


mirk, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The refuse or 
husks of fruit after the juice has been ex- 
pressed. 


mirk,s. &o, [{Mrrx.] 
* A, As subst. : Darkness, 


“Ere twice in murk, and occidental damp, 
Moist Hesperus hath quench’d his Sleepy lamp.” 
Shakesp. : All's Well that Ends Well, ii. L 


B. As adj.: Dark, murky. 

“In the sunny field, or the forest murk.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, vi. 
miurk’-i-ly, adv. (Eng. murky; -ly.] Ina 

murky manner; darkly, gloomily. 


miurk’-¥, a. [A.S. murc, myrce, mirce = dark; 
Icel. myrkr; Dan. & Sw. mork; Gael. mur- 
cach.) Dull, gloomy, obscure. [MirKy.] 
“ Murky vapour, herald of the storm,” 
Byron : Curse of Minerva, 
miur-lan, mir’-lin, s. (Gael. murluinn.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: A round, narrow-mouthed 
basket or hamper. (Scotch.) 
2. (Pl., Of the form murlins); An algal, Alaria 
esculenta, [BADDERLOCKS.] 


mi -mir, * mur-mure, s._ (Fr. murmure, 
from Lat. murmur, a reduplication of the 
sound mar or mur, expressive of a rustling 
noise, as in Icel. murra; Ger. murren = to 
murmur ; Ital. mormorio=a murmur; Sp. & 
Port. mwrmuria.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A low continued or continually repeated 
sound, as of a stream running in a stony 
channel; a low, confused, and indistinct 
sound, 

“ At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on the uninjured ear.” 
Cowper: Task, iv. 93. 

2, A complaint half-suppressed or uttered 
in a grumbling, muttering tone; a grumble. 

“The tax on chimneys, though less productive, 


en far louder murmurs,”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch, iii, 


muricidse—murrhine 


II. Pathol. (Pl.): Sounds generally asso- 
ciated with ie and divided into cardiae, 


arterial, and venous murmurs. 


mir-mir, vt. & t. (Fr. murmurer, from 
Lat. murmuro, from murmur =8 murmur 
(q.v.)3 Gr. poppytpw (mormurd); Sanse, mar- 
mara =the rustle of the wind; Sp. murmurar; 
Ital. murmurare.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1, To give out or make a low continued 
noise, like that of a stream of water, waves, 
the hum of bees, &e. 

o vt 1 
Eoneien moe EN he whisper re ths vales.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xix. 24L 

2. To complain in a low, half-suppressed 
voice or tone; to grumble; to mutter in dis- 
content, (Followed by at or against before 
the cause of complaint.) 


Behold Ascalaphus! behold him die, 
But dare not murmur, dare uot veut a sigh.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xv. 128. 


3. To be discontented or dissatisfied ; to 
find fault, 


“Vain thought! but wherefore murmur or repine?” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, dik. vii. 


4, To utter words indistinctly ; to mutter. 

B. Trans.: To utter in a low, indistinct 
tone or voice; to mutter, 

“T heard thee murmur tales of iron wars.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., it. 3 
*miur-mur-a@-tion, * mur-mur-a-ci-on, 
s. [Lat. murmuratio, from murmuratus, pa. 
par. of murmuror = to murmur.) The act of 
murmuring ; 2 murmur, 
“* Make ye no murmuracion.” 
Skelton: Boke of Colin Clout. 
miur-mir-ér, s. (Eng. murmur; -er.} One 
who murmurs; one who grumbles; a grum- 
bler, a complainer. : : 
There's Seay ane murmurers 
rebuke. 
hl Shakesp.: Henry VIII, ii. 2, 
mir’-mir-ing, pr. por.,a., & s. (Murmun,v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Uttering or making a low, continued 
sound or murmur like running water. 

“The murmuring surge.” Shakesp,: Lear, iv. 6 

2. Complaining, grumbling; giving to 
grumbling or complaining: as, a murmuring 
disposition. 

C. As subst, : The act or state of making a 
low, continued sound, like running water; 
the act of grumbling or complaining ; a com- 
plaint. 


“But it is certain that, if there was murmuring 
among the Jacobites, it was disregarded by James.”"—~ 
Mucaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii, 


miur-mir-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. murmuring ; 
-ly.) In @ murmuring manner; with mur- 
murs, with complaints. 


{ mir’-miur-oils, a. (Eng. murmur ; -ous.] 
1, Causing or exciting murmur or complaint. 
“ Round his swoln heart the murmurous Tolls,” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xx. 19. 
2. Attended with murmurs; murmuring. 


“The lime, a summer home of murmurous wings.” 
Tennyson: Gardener's Daughter, 47. 


*mir’-miur-ois-ly, adv. [Eng. murmur. 
ous; -ly.) In a@ murmurous manner; mur- 
muringly ; in a low sound. 


* muzr’-ni-val, s) [{Mourntvat.] 


miir-6-mont’-ite, s. [Lat. murus = a wall, 
and mons = a mount or mountain, the Latin 
rendering of the locality, Mauersberg, Saxony ; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in loose grains. 
Hardness, 7; sp. gr. 4°263; lustre, vitreous ; 
colour, black, Appears from its composition 
to be allanite (q.v.), but it contains much 
yttrium and little cerium or aluminium. 
Under this species Dana includes the bodenite 
of Breithauptand michaelsonite as sub-species. 


miir’-phy, s, [From the vegetable being a 
favourite with the Irish, amongst whom the 
name of Murphy is very common.) A potato. 

« Roari 
Which bubbles uith tha mebehtes.* 
Thackeray: Peg of Limavaddy. 
mirr, s. [Prob. an abbreviation of murrain 
(q.v.).] A disease in cattle, somewhat resem- 
bling small-pox. (Scotch.) 


miirr, v.i. [From the sound.} To purr as a 
cat. ” (Scotch.) 


mir-rain, * mor-eine, * mor-ayne, 
* mor-eyne, * mur-re *mur-ren, 
s. & a [O. Fr. moreine (allied to morine =a 
carcase of a@ beast, a murrain ; Sp. morriia 5 
Port. morrkina = murrain), from O. Fr. morir 
(Fr. mourir) = to die, from Lat. morior = te 
die; mors = death. 

A. As subst.: An infectious disease among 
domestic animals, especially cattle; an epi- 
zootie disease or cattle-plague of any kind, 
especially the foot-and-mouth disease (q.v y 

- amoni 
A tae ee venice Gooraie iL as ine ne) 

* B, As adj.: Suffering from murrain ; afe 

fected with murrain. mies 
bape See urs paen iLL 

{ * A murrain on (or to) you, * Murrain take 

you : A plague on you. 


Miur-ray, s. [Sce def.] 
Geog.: A river of South Australia, named 
after Lieut. Murray, R.N., the discoverer, Port 
Phillip, in 1802, 


Murray-cod, s. 

Ichthy. : Oligorus macquariensts. Its popular 
name among Australian colonists has reference 
to its habitat. It attains a length of more 
than three feet, and a weight of nearly a 
hundred pounds, It is an excellent food-fish. 


miur-ray-a, s. [Named after John Andrew 
Murray, formerly professor of medicine and 
botany at Gottingen.] z 
Bot.: A genus of Aurantiacese, with which 
Professor Oliver combines Bergera. Murraya 
Kenigii, a small tree growing in the outer 
Himalayas, in Burmah, &c., is largely culti- 
vated for the leaves, which are used to flavour 
curries. They are given in dysentery, and, 
with the bark and roots, are used in Hindoo 
medicine as tonic and stomachic. The wood 
of M. exotica, another Indian species, is like 
box-wood, and has been used for wood en- 
graving. (Calcutta Exhib. Report.) 


sr tig s. [Altered from murrayin 
q-V.). 

Chem. : CogHo4019. Obtained from murrayin 
by the action of dilute mineral acids, glucose 
being formed at the sametime. It crystallizes 
in light silky needles, which are slightly 
soluble in cold water, but easily in boiling 
water and alcohol. Ferric chloride produces 
a blue-green colour in the aqueous solution. 


miir-ray-in, s. [Mod. Lat. murray(a) ; -in 
(chemoy 
Chem, : C3gH49029. A glucoside separated 
by de Vrij from Murraya exotica. The extract 
of the petals is exhausted with absolute alco- 
hol, and precipitated by acetate of lead. The 
lead compound is decomposed with hydric 
sulphide, and the murrayin allowed to crys- 
tallize from absolute alcohol. It is a white 
powder, consisting of small needles, slightly 
bitter, but without odour. It is insoluble in 
ether, but easily soluble in boiling alcohol and 
water, Its alkaline solutions are fluorescent. 


*mirre (1), s. (Etym. doubtful.] A kind of 
bird, perhaps the razor-bill. 
“Among the first sort we reckon coots, ore 


murres, creysers, and curlews."—Carew: Survey 
Cornwall. 


*murre (2), s. [Mur (2), 3; Murr, s.J A 
catarrh, 
“ Horsly, as he had the murre.” 
Skelton; Philip Sparowe, 


* miir’-rén, s. [Morratn.] 


mii’-rey, * miir-ray, a. (0. Fr. moréem 
a dark-red colour, from Low Lat. moratum = 
a kind of drink made of thin wine, coloured 
with mulberries, from Lat. morus=a mul- 
berry; ef. Ital. morato = mulberry-coloured, 
from mora =a mulberry; Sp. = mule 
berry-coloured, from mora = a mulberry.] 


*1, Ord. Lang. : Of a dark-red colour. 

“The \f i ; 
reddish."“Bacon: Nat Hist, Folk, ve MMTAY OF 

2. Her.: A term applied to one of the 
colours or tinctures used in blazonry; the 
same as SANGUINE (q.V.). 


miir’-rhine, a. (Lat. murrhinus, from murrhe 
= fluor-spar.] A term applied to a delicata 
kind of ware, brought from the East, and 
made of fluor-spar or fluoride of calcium. The 
term was also applied to vases of great beauty 
and value, used by the luxurious Romans as 
wine-cups, and believed to have the faculty 


@ein GE HLS oe ne wn re 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, Ddt,. 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, 


Syrian, %, 0c =6; ey=a; qu=kw. . 


of nt pig, Mid 
Hageied gla, pabaperebamps,eurecne 
variegated g o some 

F peng er fi it ey “aan coloured 

- earths qua @ modern porcelain, 

They were greatly valued the Romans. 

Pliny speaks of one which 800 talents. 


* mir-ri-én, 8, (Morron.] 

* miir’-ri-dn, o, Murer.) Affected with 
murrain, 

miir’-ry, s. (See def.) A popular name for 


Murena helena, It is a corruption or short- 
ened form of Murena. 


*®miar’-the * mur’ 
Nauman Moshe BS ae il iad 
mii-rii-cf-ja, s [The Brazilian name of one 


species.) 
Bot.: A genus of Passifloraces, M1 
ocellata, &@ West Indian climbing plant with 


fine scarlet flowers, is considered anthel- 
mintic, diaphoretic, antihysteric, and narcotic. 


mir- The hereditary nobility 
ea toe 8 area 


miis, s. [Lat. = a mouse.) 
Zool.: The ieal genus of the group 
Mures and fe tal’ Movian. It ths 
emi, wivh 
pecies spread over the Old World, with 
the exception of M Thirty s 8 


belong*tedhe Palearctic, forty to the Oriental, 
thirty to the Ethiopian, twenty to the 
Australian region, the beiug more 
umerous in warm climates, where hair 


is more or less mixed with flattened spines, 
which are shed in the winter. Mus decu- 
§jwanus is the Common Brown or Norway Rat; 
M. rattus, the old lish Black Rat; M. 

the Common Mouse ; M. sylvaticus, 
the Wood or Long-tailed Field-mouse, and M. 


decumanus M. 

broadly as the extremes of size. In habit 
they are generally similar to one or other of 
the English Saree pep ae ee stcreal, 
and others aquatic, like M. the Brown- 
footed Rat of Western and Southern Australia. 
Rats have become common in the United States. 


mii-sa, s, [Altered from the Egyptian mauz, 
in honour of Antonius Musa, a freedman of 
the ag Augustus, whose physician he 


1, Bot.: tie eee guns Sacer Eo 
sacee® (q.v. t co) of five palm-like 
ts. the six stamens one is abortive. 


&c. Musa sapientum is the 

(vd M. paradisiaca the plantain 

(q.v. ‘bres of M. teatilis are made into 

finest Indian muslins, (MANILLA-HEMP.) 

The rind of the unripe fruit of most species 

yields a black dye used in the East to 
colour leather, 


2. Chem, : The ripe fruit of the Musa para- 
disiaca, A to Corinwinder, it con- 
tains 74 per cent. water, 19 per cent. cane and 
Gnverted sugar, 4°8 per cent. albumen, together 
witha proportion of fat, organic acids, 
pectose, traces of starch, and nearly 1 per 
cent. of mineral matter. 


mu-s4-¢d-22, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. mus(a) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -acea.] 
Bot. : Musads; an order of Endogens, alli- 
ance Amomales, It consists of stemless, or 
nearly steml plants, with the leaves so 
shea’ at base as to constitute a 
spurious stem; vejns of the leaves Mel, 
and se ert icy eel oes ib to the 
margin, splitting into fringe-like divi- 
sions. Flowers spathaceous; perianth irre- 
oid in two rows ; ovary 


Afri 
= 


lar, six-parted 
a , Many-seeded, rarely 
three-celled. Fruit capsular or indehiscent. 


Palm-like plants, natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope and other parts of the tropics. Genera 
four, species twenty. 

my-ga'-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [Mod. Lat. 


musace(@) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ous.) Of or per- 
taining to the Musacezx. 


mii’-sid, s. [Mod. Lat. mas(a) ; Eng. suff. ad.) | 


Bot. (Pl.): The name given by Lindley to 
the order Musaceze (q.v.). 


murrion—muscines 


Poison was mixed with the | * miis’-al, a. [Eng. mus(e), s.; -al.] Of or 


pertaining to the muses or poetry. 


miis-al-cheé’, «. [Hind.] A torch-bearer. 


tMf’-sal-man, s. [Mussuumay.] 

{ The spelling which has obtained most 
currency in England is Mussulman (q.v.); 
the form Ma’-sql-mgn correctly represents the 

unciation, and is in accordance with Sir 
illiam Jones's system of transliteration. In 
Dr. Gilchrist’s system the word is written 
Moosulhnan, and the vowels have their ordin- 
ary English force. 


miis-tiph’, s. (Turk.) The name given 
the Turks to the boul euntetuine char iew. 


*miis’-Ar,s. (0. Fr. muse=a pipe.) A wan- 
dering musician who played on the musette, 


Ber: fe gi s. [Fr.) A dreamer; an absent- 
minded person, [Musg, v.] 
“Of Jon compcenmecass 7 his courteysie.” 


de Brunne, p. 266, 
miis’-ca, s. [Lat.=a fly.) 

1, Astron.: The Bee; one of Lacaille’s re- 
vised southern constellations, called by Bayer 
Apis. It is situated between Crux and the 
South Pole, No star in it is above the fourth 
magnitude. 

2. Entom.: Fly; the typical genus of the 
seep Sve Musca ica is the Com- 
mon House-fly; M. curnaria, the Flesh-fly ; 
4M. vomitoria and erythrocephala, Blue-bottle 
or Blow-flies; M. cesar and M, cornicina, 
Green-bottle flies, &c. 

miis’-ca-dél, miis-ca-dine, miis'-cat, 
miis’-ca-tél, s. (0. Fr. muscadel, from 
O. Ital. moscadeilo, moscatello = the wine mus- 
cadine; moscatini = pears, grapes, &¢., so- 
called, from O. Ital. moscato= perfumed with 
musk, from muschio, musco = musk, from Lat, 
muscus = musk (q.v.). ] 

1, A name given to several kinds of sweet 
and strong Italian and French wines, 

2. The grapes from which these wines are 


“The beautiful town that gives us wine 
With the fragrant odour of JSfuscadine/* 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, tv. 


3. A fragrant and delicious pear. 


miis’-cz, s. pl. [Lat., pl. of musca =a fiy.] 
(See the compound.) 
musce volitantes, s. pl. 
Pathol.: Black spots, apparently moving 
before the eyes, due to some slight opacity 
in the cornea, crystalline, or vitreous humour. 


miis-cal, a. (Lat. musci = mosses, and Eng., 
&c, suif, ~al.) 7 : 

Bot.: Of or bel to Mosses: as, the 

Muscal alianes a na Be (q-V-). Lindley.) 


miis-ca/-lég, s. pl. [Masc. or fem. pl. of 
Mod. Lat. muscalis = of or akin to a moss; 
muscus = moss.]} 

Bot.: The Muscal alliance Acrogens, con- 
sisting of cellularor vascular genera with the 
spore-cases either plunged in the substance of 
the frond or enclosed in a cap-like hood. It 
contains six orders: Ricciacew, Marchauti- 
ace, Jungermanniacee, Equisetacee, Andrie- 
acer, _ Bryacee (q.v.). Sometimes the 
alliance is divided into (1) Hepatice, contain- 
ing the first four of these orders, and (2) Musci, 
comprehending the other two. 


miis’-car-dine, s. [Fr., from muscadin = a 

small musk lozenge, which silkworms sufler- 
ing from this ma 4 Alp ee resemble.) 
A disease very fatal to silkworms. It arises 
from the attacks of a fungus, Botrytis na, 
which commences in the intestines of the 
caterpillars and gradually spreads till it de- 
stroys them, 


iis-ca’-ri, s. Gr. (moschos) = 
ba tren the smell of the flowers.) 

Bot.: Grape-hyacinth, a genus of Liliace», 
tribe Scillee. Muscari racemosum, Starch 
Grape-hyacinth, a liliaceous plant with deep 
blue flowers, smelling like starch, isa denizen 


in Suffolk and Cam The bulb of M. 
moschatum is emetic. 
miis-car’-i-z, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Lat. mus- 


carius = pertaining to flies.) usca,] 
Entom.; A sub-family of Flies, containing 
the most typical Muscidz, 
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miis-car’-i-form, a. (Lat. muscari(um) > 
fly-flap, a fly-brush, and form(a) = form.} 
Bot. : Formed like a brush or broom ; having 
long hairs at the end of a slender body, as the 
style and stigma of some Composites, 


*miis-cir’-i-iim, s, (Lat. =a fly-flap.] 
Bot.: The name given by Tournefort to @ 
2 of corymbose branches, as in some 
rs, 


miis’-cat, miis’-ca-tél, s. (Muscape.] 


miisch’-el-Ikallk, s. (Ger. muschel=a muscle, 
a shell, and kalk(stein) = limestone, shell 
limestone.) 

Geol.: A series of German beds of Middle 
Triassic age, absent in Britain. It consists 
of acompact, grayish limestone, with dolomite, 
gypsum, rock-salt, and clays. It abounds in 
the heads and stems of lily encrinites, speciall 
Encrinites liliiformis, Ustherias and fossit 
shells, including Ceratites. There are no be- 
lemnites, and the ammonites lack completely 
foliated sutures, (Lyell.) 


mis’-ché-tor, miis’-ché-téur, s. [0. Fr. 
mouscheture (i'r, moucheture), trom mouscheter 
= to spot, from mousche (Fr. mouche) =a fly, 
a spot, from Lat. musca = a fly.) 

Her, : One of the arrow-headed marks use@ 
in depicting ermine, but without the three 
round dots also employed in blazoning that 
fur. [ERMINE.] 


miis’-ci, s. pl. [Nom. pl. of Lat. muscus= moss.) 

I, Botany: 

1, A natural order of plants in the systema 
of Linneus, Jussieu, Endlivher, &c. 

2. A division of the Muscal alliance, com— 
prehending the true Mosses, divided into the- 
two orders of Andreace and Bryacex, They 
have a distinct axis of growth, symmetrical: 
leaves, and a reproductive apparatus, consist- 
ing of antheridia, with spermatozooids (male): 
and archegonia (female organs). The fruit. 
is capsular, generally with teeth and a lid. 
Mosses may be acrocarpous, i.e., have ter~ 
minal fruit, or pleurocarpous, i.e., have lateral! 
fruit, or cladocarpous, i.e., have the fruit om 
small branchlets. Mosses are widely diffused 
over the world; they rise high on mountain 
sides. About forty-six genera, and 1,10€ 
species are known. 


IL Palwobot. : [Muscire]. 


miis-cic’-a-pa, s. {Lat. musca=a fly, an® 
capio = to take, to catch.) 

Ornith.: Fiyeatcher (q.v.); the typical 
genus of the family Muscicapide (q.v.). BilB 
short; nostrils partly hidden by plumes. 
Wings, third and fourth quills longest, first 
very short. Tail even; front toes short, 
hind toe long. Twelve species, from Europe 
and Africa, 


miis-¢i-caip’-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. mus- 
cicap(a); Lat. fem. pl. suff. -idee.} 

Ornith.: Flyeatchers; a family of usually: 
small-sized and bright-coloured birds, very 
abundant in the warmer parts of the Olé 
World and Australia, becoming scarcer in the- 
colder portions, and absent from America. 
Wallace estimates the genera at forty-four 
and the species at 283. 


miis-ci-da, s. pl. [Lat. musc(a) = a flys 
fem. pl. suff. -ide.] 

Entom, : Flesh-tlies ; a family of Dipterous. 
Insects, tribe Athericera. Antenne short, 
three-jointed, the third joint usually the 
longest, and witha bristle from its back ; the 
proboscis has fleshy terminal lobes, and en- 
closes only @ single bristle with the labrum ;. 
the palpi generally project; the wings have 
no false vein ; the abdomen has five segments, 
and the tarsi two pulvilli, The larvae con+ 
stitute maggots. It is an extensive family, 
containing the sub-families Conopariz, Pach» 
inariz, Muscarise, and Acalyptera. 


miis-ci-for’-m6s, s.pl. (Lat. musca = a fly, 
and forma = form, shape.] 

Entom.: A section of the family Tipulidae, 
containing species which but for the more 
highly-developed antennz would somewhat 
resemble flies. 


miis-cin’-8-2, s. pl. [Lat. musci = mosses > 
n connective, and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. ~@.} 
Bot. ; The same as Musca.es (q.v.). 


C—O 
péil, béy ; port, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
Sed > ghar peacny aaa adeaicmesigsialyest cms ghaniren nik -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -bie, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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miis’-gite, s. (Lat. muscus = moss; Eng. 
suff, -ite.] 

Paleobot.: A fossil moss. 
chiefly, in amber. 


muscle (as miis‘l), * mus-cule, s._[Fr. 
muscle, from Lat. musculwm, accus, of musculus 
= (1) a little mouse, (2) a muscle, from its 
creeping appearance; dimin. of mus = a 
mouse; Sp. & Port. musculo; Ital. muscolo ; 
Ger., Dan., Dut., & Sw. muskel.] 

1. Anat. & Physiol. : The two chief forms of 
muscular tissue are the involuntary, consisting 
of smooth, simple filaments, and the volun- 
tary muscles, with the heart, consisting of 
compound or striped fibres or tubes containing 
fibres. There is a sheath, or sarcolemma, 
enclosing the filaments or fibrils. The chief 
peculiar property of muscle is its contractility. 
There are various muscular affections, ¢.g., in 
cases of paralysis; spasm in tetanus and 
poisoning by strychnia, muscular progressive 
atrophy, perversion of muscular sense, mus- 
cular rheumatism, &c. 

*2, Zool. : The same as MussEL (q.V.). 

{| Hollow muscles: The heart, intestines, 
twinary bladder, &c. 


muscle-band, muscle-bind, s. [Mus- 
BEL-BAND.] : 


muscle-columns, s. pl. 

Anat.: A name given by KoOlliker to the 
structures previously knownas fibrils, because 
they were really made up of finer elements. 


muscle-plates, s. pl. 

Anat. : (See extract). 

“ Most of the voluntary muscles of the body are de- 
veloped from a series of portions of mesoderm which 
are Curly set aside for this purpose in the embryo, and 
are termed the muscle-plates.”— Quain: Anatomy 
(1882), ii. 182. 

muscle-prisms, s. pl. 

Anat. : The dark discs, composed of muscle- 
rods, seen in muscular structure under a high 
magnifying power. 

muscle-rods, s. pl. 

Anat. : Rod-like bodies with knobbed ends, 
the existence of which is assumed to account 


for the appearance presented by living fibre 
under high magnifying power. 


muscled (cled as eld), a. [Eng. muscl(e) ; 
-ed.} Furnished with muscles; having mus- 
cles, 


* miis'’-cling, * miis’-cel-ling, s. 
muscle) ; ~ing.) 
Art: Exhibition or representation of the 
muscles. 


“He is apt to make the muscelling too strong and 
prea — Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, vol, iii., 
i 


Found only, or 


[Eng. 


miis-coid, a. &s. [Lat. muscus = moss ; Gr. 
eidos (eidos) = appearance.] 
Botany: 
A, As adj. : Resembling moss ; moss-like. 
B. As subst.: A moss-like plant; one of 
the mosses. 


miis-cél’-0-zy, s. [Lat. muscus = moss, and 
Gr. Adyos (logos) = a discourse, a treatise.) 
Bot.: That branch of botany which deals 
with the history of mosses; a treatise on 
mosses. 


* miis-cos’-i-ty, s. [Lat. muscosus = full of 
mosses ; muscus = moss.] Mossiness. 


miis-cd-va’-d6, s. (Sp. mascabado, from mas 
=more, and acabado = finished, completed, 
from acabar = to finish, froin a= to, and cabo 

‘ (Lat. caput)= the head (cf. Fr. achever), So 
called from being further advanced in the pro- 
cess than when in syrup.) Unrefined sugar ; 
the raw material from which loaf and lump 
sugar are prepared by refining. It is obtained 
by evaporating the juice of the sugar-cane, 
ae ee off the liquid portion, or molasses 

q.v.). 


Miis’-cd-vite, s. [From Muscovy, an old 
name for Russia ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
1, Ord. Lang. : A native of Muscovy (q.v.). 
2, Min. : A variety of mica (q.v.) in which 
the optic axial plane is perpendicular to the 
plane ofsymmetry. Hardness, 2 to 2°53 sp. gr. 
2°75 to 3°1; lustre somewhat pearly ; colour, 
white, gray, shade of brown, pale-green, vio- 
let, yellow, sometimes rose-red ; transparent 
to translucent’ thin laming very flexible, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, 


muscite—muse 


tough. Compos.: a silicate of alumina, ses- 
quioxide of iron, and potash, with some water 
and frequently fluorine. It includes Lepido- 
lite (in which the potash is partly replaced by 
lithia) and paragonite. It is the most abun- 
dant of the micas, and is a constituent of 
many rocks, notably granite, gneiss, and mica 
schist. Called also Muscovy-glass. 


Miis'-cd-vy,s. [Fr. Muscovie.] An old name 
of Russia. 


Muscovy-duck, s. 
Muscovy-glass, s. 


miis’-cu-lar, a. [Fr. musculaire, from muscle 
= muscle ; Sp. muscular.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the muscles; con- 
stituting or consisting of muscles ; as, muscular 
fibre. 

2. Performed by the muscles ; dependent on 
the muscles. 

“Upon these the far greater stress of the muscular 

itn one depend.”—Grew : Cosmo. Sacra, bk. i., ¢: 

8. Having strong or well-developed mus- 
cles ; strong, brawny. 

“T view the muscular, proportion’d limb 
Transform'd to a lean shank.” 
Cowper : Task, iv. 15. 

+ 4, Characterized by strength or vigour ; 
vigorous, strong : as, a muscular mind, 


muscular-atrophy, s. 

Pathol.: The name proposed by the Royal 
College of Physicians for a disease first re- 
cognised as distinct in 1853. It is a progres- 
sive degeneration, and consequent loss of 
volume and power, affecting the voluntary 
muscles, It commences with pain in the ball 
of the thumb, then affects one or both of the 
upper limbs, and sometimes the whole body. 
Called also Wasting-palsy, Peripheric-paraly- 
sis, or Lead-palsy without lead. (Zanner.) 


muscular-Christian, s. [MuscuLar- 
CHRBTIANITY.] 


muscular-Christianity,s. A term in- 
troduced by Charles Kingsley to denote that 
robust, healthy, religious feeling which en- 
courages and takes an active part in the harm- 
less and healthy amusements of life, as op- 
posed to a puritanical, ascetic, or contempla- 
tive form of religion. Hence a muscular 
Christian is one who does not think it incon- 
sistent with his religious feelings and duties 
to take an active part in the ordinary occupa- 
tions of life, and to share its harmless and 
health-giving amusements. 


muscular-fibre, s. 

Anat. : The fibrous portion of muscle. The 
fibres may be cylindrical or prismatic. They 
consist of a soft contractile substance in a 
tubular sheath. 


muscular-impressions, s. pl. 

Zool. : The impressions left on the inferior 
bivalve shells by the muscles of the animal’s 
body. They are those of the adductors, the 
foot and byssus, the syphons, and the mantle. 
(P. S. Woodward : Mollusca (3rd ed.), p. 401.) 


muscular-motion, s. 


Anat. : Motion produced by the action of 
the voluntary and involuntary muscles, or of 
both combined. 


muscular-tissue, s. 

Anat. : The tissue consisting of fine fibres, 
generally collected into muscles (q.v.), by 
means of which the active movements of the 
body are produced. 


muscular-tumonr, s, 

Pathol, ; A tumour in the abdomen, arising 
from various causes, and simulating disease, 
&c. Called also a phantom tumour. 


miis-cu-lar’-i-ty, s. [Eng. muscular ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being muscular, 

“The guts of a sturgeon, taken out and cut to 
pieces, will still move, which may depend upon their 
great thickness and muscularity.”"—Grew - Museum. 

miis’-cu-lar-ize, v.t. (Eng. muscular; 
-iz.] To render muscular, strong, or robust 3 
to develop the muscles or strength of. 


*miis-cu-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. muscular ; -ly.] 
In a muscular manner 3 strongly. 


miis’-cu-la-ture, s. [Lat. muscul(us); Eng. 
suff. -atwre.] ‘The whole muscular system. 


“A detailed account of the musewlature of 
Nautilus.”—Zneyc, Brit. (ed. 9th), xvi. 675. : 


[MuskK-puck.] 
[MuscoviteE.] 


* 


* 


mius-cu-lite, s. 


* miis-cu-lés-i-ty, s. 


*mius’-cu-loiis, a. 


miis’-cu-line, s. [Lat. musculus = muscle; 


Eng. suff. -ine.] 

Physiol. : (See extract), 

“A semi-solid organic principle peculiar to the 
muscular tissue... . It & Pie cy} TER with a 
considerable quantity of inorganic salts, im whick 
the phosphates predominate. Musculine, in com 
bination with inorganic substances, goes to form the 
muscles... Itis the great source of the fibrin ang 
albumen of the blood of man and of the carnivorous 
animals.”—Flint : Physiol. of Man, i. 90. 


[ Lat. musculus =a muscle 
or mussel; Eng. suff. -ite (Palwont).] & 
petrified muscle or shell. 


miis-cu-l6-, pref. [Lat. musculus = muscle.] 


Pertaining to the muscles. 


musculo-cutaneous, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the cutis, or true 
skin, and to the muscles. There is a m 
cutaneous nerve of the arm, and another of 
the leg. 


musculo-phrenice, a. 

Anat. : Connected with the diaphragm and 
with the muscles. There is a musculo-phrenic 
artery. 


musculo-spiral, a. 

Ana. : Connected with the muscles and 
spiral in its winding. There is a musculo- 
spiral nerve. 


[Eng. musculous ; 
-#y.] The quality of being musculous or 
muscular ; muscularity. . 


[Lat. musculosus, from 
musculus = muscle; Fr. musculeux; Ital. & 
Sp. musculoso.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a muscle or the 
muscles ; muscular. 


“The secret lassitudes of the musculous members.” 
—P. Holland; Plutarch, p. 509. 
muscular, 


2. Having strong muscles ; 
brawny. 


muse (1), s. [Fr., from Lat. musa ; Gr. podoa 


(mousa) = a muse ; Sp., Port., & Ital. musa.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, In the same sense as II. 1. 
“O lady mine, that called art Cleo, 
Thou be my spede fro this forth, and my Muse.” 
Chaucer : T'roilus & Cressida, bk. iL 
2. The inspiring goddess, deity, or divinity 
of poetry. 
“*Why weeps the Muse for pea Ms 
Cowper ; Expostulation, 1. 
3. A particular power and practice of poetry. 
* 4, A poet, a bard. 
“So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favour my destined urn.” 
Milton: Lycidas, 19, 
II. Gr. & Rom. Myth. : One of nine nymphs 
or inferior divinities, distinguished as the 
peculiar protectresses of poetry, painting, 
rhetoric, music, and generally of the belles 
lettres and liberal arts. They were the daughters 
of Zeus and Mnemosyne(Memory). Originally 
there appear to have been only three of these 
divinities, and their names—Mneme, Melete, 
and Acede, or Memory, Reflection, and Song— 
sufficiently show the nature of the faculties 
over which they were supposed to preside. 
According as the fine and liberal arts were 
cultivated and expanded, the province of each 
muse seems to have been more restricted ; and 
additions were made to their number, which 
ultimately was fixed at nine, their names and 
respective functions being: Clio, the muse of 
History; Euterpe, of Lyric Poetry; Thalia, 
of Comedy and Idyllic Poetry ; Melpomene, of 
Tragedy ; Terpsichore, of Music and Dancing; 
Erato, of Erotic Poetry; Calliope, of Epic 
Poetry; Urania, of Astronomy; and Poly- 
hymnia (or Polymnia) of singing and harmony. 
Helicon and the region round Parnassus was 
the favourite seat of the muses, where they 
were supposed, under the presidency of 
Apollo, to be perpetually engaged in song and 
dance, and in elevating the style and concep- 
tions of their favoured votaries. Apollo, as 
patron and conductor of the muses, was named 
usagetes, ‘‘ Leader of the Muses ;” the same 
surname was also given to Hercules. They 
were generally represented as young, beauti- 
ful, and modest virgins, usually apparelled 
in different attire, according to the arts and 
Sciences over which they presided, and some- 
times as dancing in a chorus, to intimate the 
near and indissoluble connection between the 
liberal arts and sciences. Their worship was 
universally established, particularly in Greece, 
Thessaly, and Italy. No sacrifices were offered 


sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
=6€; ey=4; qu=kw. 


muse—music 


to them; but the poets invariably prefaced mu-sétte’, s. [Fr., dimin. of 0, Fr. muse = 


their compositions with a solemn invocation 
, for the aid and inspiration of the muses. 


*muse-rid, a. Possessed or influenced 
_ by poetic inspiration. (Pope: Dwneiad, ii. 37.) 


* muse (2), s. [Muss, v.] 
1. The act or state of musing; abstraction 
of mind, deep thought, a brown study. 


“Phocion walked all alone upon the scaffold where 
the players played, and was in great muse with him- 
self."—North: Plutarch, p. 624. 


2. Surprise, bewilderment, wonder. 


“At this Mr. Standfast pn 
wie r. i or Hak into a muse, 
(3), s. 


* mu (O. Fr. musse =a little hole or 
corner, in which to hide things ; musser = to 
hide.) 

4. An opening in a fence or thicket through 
which hares, rabbits, or other game are accus- 
tomed to pass; also called Muset or Musit, 
and in Yorkshire a Smuce. 


2. A loophole; a means of escape. 


muse, v.i. & t. [Fr. muser = to muse, to dream, 
from O. Fr, * muse =the mouth, the snout of 
an animal ; musel =a little snout (Fr. museau, 
Eng. muzzle). ‘The image is that of a dog 
snutting idly about, and musing which direc- 
tion to take, and may have arisen as a hunt- 
ing term.” (Skeat.)] 
A. Intransitive : 
1. To ponder, to meditate; to study or 
on a matter in silence. 
o be passe you, sir? "tis dinner-time.” 
akesp. > Two Gentlemen af Verona, ii, 1. 
2. To give one’s self up to thought ; to be 
absent-minded; to have the thoughts ab- 
stracted from things passing around. 
7 and sighing with your arms te 
jamal ” Shakesp: : Jutiue Caaar, if 2. 
3. To wonder ; to be surprised or amazed. 


“Do not muse at me.” Shakesp.> Macbeth, iil. 4 
4. To gaze in thought or meditation, (Ro- 
maunt of the Rose (ed. 8), 1,527.) 


* Bz Transitive: 
1. To muse or think on; to ponder, to 
meditate on. 
“Man or walks 


Amid the glad creation, musing praise.” 
Thomson 


: Spring, 171. 
2. To wonder at. 
“TI cannot too much muse 
Such shapes.” 


Shakesp. > Tempest, iil 3. 
* miise’-fuil, a. [Eng. muse, v.; -ful(l).] 
Musing, Perera thinking deeply ; absorbed 
in thought. 
* Meanwhile, in museful mood 

Absorbed in thought, on vengeance fix'd he stood.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xviii. 393, 
*miige-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. museful; -ly.] 

In a museful manner; with deep thought; 

thoughtfully. 


*miise’-léss, a. [Eng. muse (1), s.; -less.] 
Without a muse; disregarding the power of 
poetry or literature. 

“Tt is to be wondered how museless and unbookish 
they were, minding nought but the feats of war."— 
Milton : Of Unlicensed Printing. 

mu-sé’-na, mus-sa-na, mus-sen-na, s. 
{Native name.] 

Bot. : Albizzia anthelmintica, a tree growing 

in Abyssinia. 


musena-bark, s. 
Chem.: A bark used in Abyssinia as an 
anthelmintic. 


mii-sé-nin, s. [Eng., &c. musen(a); -in.] 
Chem.: A colloid substance obtained from 
musena bark. It has a sharp taste, is soluble 
in water and alcohol, and insoluble in ether. 
mu-sé-6dg’-ra-phist, s. [Gr. povceiov 
Se shee bh Bt eens and ypadw (graphd) = 
write.) One who writes on or classifies 
objects in a museum. 


miig’-ér, s. [Eng. muse, v.; -er.] One who 
Mises; one given to musing; one who is 
absent-minded. . 
“Some words of woe the muser finds.” 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, v. 23. 
*mi-sét, * mii-sit, s. (0. Fr. musette=a 
little hole or corner in which to hide things, 
dimin. of musse =a hole or corner, from musser 
= to hide.) A small hole or gap in a hedge or 
fence; amuse. [Muse (3), s.] 


= many musits through the which he goes.” 
a aiakon, : Venus & Adonis, 683. 


a pipe.) 

Music: 

1, A small bagpipe formerly much used by 
the various people of Europe. 

2. The name of a melody, of a soft and 
sweet character, written in imitation of the 
bagpipe tunes, 

3, (Pl): Dance tunes and dances in the 
measure of those melodies, 


4, A reed stop op the organ. 


mu-se’-iim, s. [Lat., from Gr, pnovoeiov 
(mouseion) =a temple of the muses; povdca 
(mousa) = a muse.) A room or building used 
as a repository for works of art or science ; a 
collection or repository of natural, scientific, 
or literary curiosities ; a collection of objects 
illustrating the arts, sciences, manufactures, 
or natural history of the world, or some par- 
ticular part. 

“Of museums, 
public libraries, Thos pao Lal a 
almost every town in Italy."—ustace; /taly, vol. i. 
(Prel. Dis.) 
| Of the museums in Great Britain the 

Ashmolean at Oxford, founded in 1679, is the 
oldest; the British Museum is the largest. 
The Museum of the Vatican in Rome, of tho 
Louvre in Paris, the National Museum at 
Washington, and those of Berlin, Munich, 
Vienna, Dresden, and St. Petersburg are 
among the largest of the world. Of natural 
history museums, those of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington and the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia are the largest 
in this country. Museums of art, antiquities, 
&c., are also numerously distributed. 


mish, v.t. & i. [Etym. donbtful.] To nick 
or notch dress fabrics round the edge with a 
stamp, for ornament. 


miish, s. (Ger. mus=pap.] The meal of 
maize boiled in water. (American.) 

miished, a. ([Prob. provincial for mused.] 
Depressed. 


“You're a you man, eh, for all look so 
mushed.”—G, ? Silas Marner, ch. x. ht 


mish’-room, * musch-er-on, * mush- 

rome, s.&a. [O. Fr. mouscheron (Fr. mous- 
seron), from mousse = moss; O. H. Ger. mos 
(Ger. moos) = moss (q.v.).] 

A, As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 

2. Fig.: An upstart; one who rises sud- 
denly from a low condition of life. 


“ Mushrooms come up in a night, and yet they are 
unsown ; and therefore such as are upstarts in state, 


they call fu reproach mushrooms."—Bacon : Nat. Hist. 
Ii. Botany: 


1. Properly Agaricus campestris, a fragrant 
mushroom, which is extensively cultivated in 
horse-droppings and other material for stumu- 
lating growth. At first it appears as a small 
ce fall popularly called a button; then it 
develops a thick, white, fleshy, conical pileus 
with liver-coloured gills, and is at its best. 
Finally the pileus becomes conical and gray 
and the gills black ; it is then called a Flap. 

“The mushrooms have two strange properties; the 

one that they yield so delicious a meat; the other, 
that they come up so peal, as ip a night, and yet 
they are unsown."—Bacon; Nat. Hist., § 546. 

2. Any Agaricus or similar fungus, whole- 
some or poisonous. (There are no precise 
characters by which the latter can be dis- 
criminated from the edible fungi.) 

B. As adjective: 

1. Lit.: Pertaining to mushrooms; made 
or prepared from mushrooms. 


2. Fig. : Resembling a mushroom in rapidity 
and suddenness of growth; ephemeral up- 
start. 

“ But as for such mushroom divines, who start up of 

a sudden, we do not usually find their success so good 
as to recommend their practice."—South: Sermons, 
vol. iy., ser, 1. 

mushroom-anchor, s. An anchor with 
a central shank and a head like a mushroom, 
so that it can frasp the soil however it may 
happen to fall. Invented by Hemman of 
Chatham in 1809. 

mushroom -catsup, mushroom - 
ketchup, s. A sauce for meats, &c., pre- 
pared from the juice of mushrooms, salted 
and flavoured with spices. 


mushroom-headed, a. Having a head 
shaped like a mushroom. 
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mushroom-spawn, s. 


mushroom-stone, s. 
resembling a mushroom, 


mushroom sugar, s. [Mannirz.] 


*mish’-roomed, a, -[Hng. mushroom ; -ed.] 
Promoted suddenly from low rank or origin. 


miish’-¥, a, Mush-like; soft in consistence; 
hence, fig., effeminate, 


mu-sic, * mu-sick, * miu-sicke, 
mu-sik, mu-syk, * mu-sike, s. (Fr. 
musique, from Lat. nvusica, from Gr. wovrud 
(réxvy), mousiké (techné) = any art over which 
the muses presided, espec. music; from wov- 
aixos (mousikos) = pertaining to the muses; 
wovga (mousa) = a muse; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
musica.) 


1, Originally, any art over which the muses 
presided; afterwards, that science and art 
which deals with sounds as produced by the 
human singing-voice, and by musical instru- 
ments. The science of music includes several 
branches: —1. The physics, that is, the 
analysis of the cause and constitution of 
sound, the number of atmospheric vibrations 
which produce given sounds, and the arrange- 
ment of series of sounds standing in a definite 
relationship to each other as regards their 
vibration-number (scales) ; also, the form and 
construction of instruments with reference to 
the character and nature of the sounds the: 
produce; and also, the apparatus of experi- 
mental acoustics, such as sound-measurers 
(tonometers, sirens, tuning-forks, &c.). These 
branches, of course, involve problems of pure 
mathematics. 2, The physiology of music. 
This deals with the construction and functions 
of the sound-producing organs of the human 
body, the vocal chords, larynx, &c., and also, 
with the receptive organ of sound, the ear. 
8. The mental philosophy of music—the 
effect of music on the emotions and intellect. 
The art of music includes the formation 
of melody (sounds in succession), and har- 
mony, and counterpoint (sounds in combina- 
tion) ; also, the ‘* technique” of voice-produc- 
tion and singing, and of performing on musi- 
calinstruments. The earliest efforts of man- 
kind in music consisted of the elevation and 
depression of the voice in reading sacred 
writings and lyrical poetry, and in the con- 
struction of pipe-instruments, tubes pierced 
with holes (flutes), tubes containing a vibrat- 
ing tongue (reed-instruments), and collections 
of se in which the sound was produced by 
making the breath or other column of air im- 
pinge on a sharp edge (the syrinx and the 
organ), in using the lips as a cause of vibra- 
tions in open tubes (the trumpet family), 
in the stretching of strings in a frame (the 
lyre and harp family), in placing stretched 
strings over a resonance-box (the lute and 
guitar family), in the use of the “bow” te 
excite vibrations (the viol family), and in the 
striking of strings over a resonance-box b: 
means of hammers (the dulcimer and harpst- 
chord and pianoforte family). 

The ancient signs for the elevation and de- 
pression of the voice in reading were called 
accents (not stress, but the raising and dro 

ing of the voice without adding to its force 
These led to a system called neumes ; these 
again led to signs called notes (cuntus men- 
surabilis), the position of which on lines 
showed their pitch, and the shape of which 
determined their duration, The use of letters 
in various positions to represent definite 
sounds was an essential element of ancient 
Greek music, which, however, was discarded 
at the revival of music in the early Christian 
church; but the system has, in an improved 
form, been revived in the modern tonic sol-fa 
system. ‘The earliest crude attempts at the 
combination of vocal sounds were called 
organum or diaphony; these were succeeded 
by an arbitrary system of harmonization 
called descant, which in its turn was super- 
seded by counterpoint, the laws of which to 
this day govern vocal part-music, and are 
exhibited in their highest form in the vocal 
or instrumental fugue. The germ of the ro- 
mantic style of music is to be found in the 
love-songs of the troubadours and their col- 
lateral brethren ; the use of music as a language 
of emotion in the present day has been gradu- 
ally developed from this source. The highes 
form of unaccompanied music is to be found 
in madrigals and pure vocal masses ; the con- 
stant improvement of musical instruments led 


(Mycerrum.] 


A fossil or stone 


| ellen meet ie a LN seen eee Ey 
boil, ; pout, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, ag ; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
Rint el pola om = shiin ; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shus, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, deL 
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to an independent branch of pure instrumental 
music, which, passing through fantasias and 
concerti, has culminated in the modern sym- 
phony. The wedding of vocal and instru- 
mental music has led to the production of the 
opera and oratorio. 
“ Music has charms to soothe a savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend the knotted oak.” 
Congreve: Mourning Bride, i. L 
9, A taste for harmony or melody. 
“The man that hath no music in himself... . 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.” 
Shakesp.. Merchant of Venice, v. 1, 
8. The score, written or printed, of a musi- 
cal composition. 
*4, A band of musicians. 
“ Play, music, then.” 
Shakesp : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 
| Magic music: A game in which one 
of the company endeavours to find some 
article hidden during his absence from the 
room, being guided in his search by the music 
of soine instrument, which is played fast as 
he approaches the place where the article is 
concealed, and slowly as he recedes from it. 


music-book, s. A book containing tunes 
or songs for the voice or instruments. 


music-box, s. [Musica.-Box.] 


music-clamp, s. A temporary binder 
or file for holding sheet music in convenient 
form for use and preservation. 


music-hall, s. A hall commonly used 
for entertainments consisting chiefly of songs, 
step-dancing, and slight sketches of a panto- 
mimic and farcical nature, without the aid of 
scenery. 


music-master, s. 
music. 


music of the spheres, s. 
OF THE SPHERES.] 


music-paper, s. Paper ruled with lines 
for writing music. 


music-pen, s. A pen made for ruling at 
once the five lines which, with the interven- 
ing spaces, form the staff of music. 


music-recorder, music-recording- 
instrument, s. A machine to record the 
notes played upon a keyed instrument. 


music-shell, s. 


Zool. : Oliva musica, a shell with markings 
upon it somewhat resembling musical notes, 


music-smith, s. A mechanic who makes 


the metal parts of pianofortes, &c. 


music-stand, s. A light frame for sup- 
porting music while being played. . 


music-stool, s. A stool with a pillar 
leg, and a revolving seat adjustable as to 
height by means of its screw-stem. 


music-type, s. Movable types for set- 
ting up music to be printed by the ordinary 
printing-press. 

music-wire, s. 

1, A steel wire employed for instruments 
of wire. 

2. Wire drawn of various patterns and 
used in some kinds of music-printing. 


mu'-sic-al, a. (Eng. music; -al.] 

1, Of or pertaining to music ; as, a musical 
instrument, 

2. Producing music or melody; harmo- 
nious, melodious, agreeable in sound, 

“The sound so musical to modern ears, of the river 
brawling round the mossy rocks."—Macaulay: Hist, 
Zng., ch. xiii. 

musical-box, s. 

Music: A portable instrument, the sounds 
of which are produced by a steel comb having 
teeth of graduated length. Projecting pegs 
or stops, in a metal barrel which is turned by 
clockwork, set the teeth in vibration. They 
are chiefly made in Switzerland. Small speci- 
mens were formerly called musical snuff- 
boxes. A set of free reeds is now sometimes 
inserted. 


musical-clock, s. 


Music: A clock which plays tunes at the 
hours. It may consist of a musical-box at- 
tachment set in motion by the clock-work at 
the expiration of the hours. 


musical-glasses, s. pl. 


Music: A musical instrument consisting of 
anumber of goblets, tuned by filling them 


One who teaches 


(Harmony 


musical—musk 


more or less with water, and played by touch- 
ing their rims with the wetted finger. The 
size of the glasses being equal, the smaller 
quantity of water produces the lower note in 
the scale, The instrument was revived and 
improved by Benjamin Franklin in 1760. 


“The whole conversation ran upon. , , Shakespeare 
and the musical-glasses."—Goldsmith: Vicar of Wake- 
Jjield, ch. x. 


musical-interval, s. [INTERVAL.] 
musical-scale, s. [ScALE.] 


mi-sic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. musical; -ly.] In 
a musical manner; with melody or harmony 5 
harmoniously, melodiously. 


“ Thine too those musically falling founts, 
To slake the clammy lip.” Dyer: Ruins of Rome. 


mi-sic-al-néss, s. [Eng. musicul ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being musical; har- 
mony, melodiousness. 


“The peculiar musicainess of the first of these lines, 
in particular, arises principally from its consisting 
entirely of iambic feet."— Warton: Hssay on Pope. 


mu-si’-cian, * mu-si-tian, s. [Fr. musi- 
cien, from Lat. musicus; Ital., Sp., & Port. 
musico.} One who is skilled in or under- 
stands the science of music ; one who sings 
or plays upon a musical instrument accord- 
ing to the rules of the art. 


+mu-si-cian-ly, «. [Eng. musician; -ly.] 
Exhibiting musica] skill. 
“Full of musicianty contrivance.”—Athengum, May 
26, 1883, p. 678. 
+ mu -si’- cian - ship, s. 
-ship.} Musical skill 


“Little musicianship is shown in the concerted 
pieces.”—Atheneum, April 28, 1883, p. 553. 


[Eng. musician ; 


*mu-sic-léss, a. [Eng. music; -less.] Desti- 
tute of music ; unmusical, inharmonious. 


mu-si-co-ma/-ni-a, s.  [Gr. povarxy (mou- 
siké)= music, and pavia (mania)= madness ; 
Fr. musicomanie.] 
Mental Pathol.: A species of monomania, in 
which the desire for music becomes so strong 
as to derange the intellect. 


mu-sie, s. [Eng. mus(e) (1), 8.; dim, suff. ~ie 
=y.] A muse. 


“My musie, tir'd wi’ mony a sonnet 
On gown, and ban’, and douse black bonnet.” 
Burns : To the Rev. John McMuth. 


mius-i-mon, s. [Mourrton.] 
musing, * mus-yng, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Musg, »v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb), 
B, As adj.: Meditative, thoughtful, pon- 
dering. 
“ Yet lags the chief in musing mind.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, iii. 27. 


C. As subst.: Meditation, thoughtfulness, 
absent-mindedness, abstraction of mind. 
“ Busied as they went, 
In musings worthy of the great event.” 
Cowper : Conversation, 510. 
mus-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. musing; -ly.) In 
a musing manner ; like one musing. 


*miu'-sit, s. [Muset.] 
mu’-sive, s. [Etym.] Mosaic work. 


miisk, s. [Fr. musc, from Lat. muscwm, accus. 
of muscus = musk ; from Pers. musk, misk = 
musk; Gr. eeexon (mosehos) = musk ; from 
Sansc. muskha = a testicle, because obtained 
from a bag behind the deer’s navel: Sp. 
musco; Ital. musco, muschio.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 
1, In the same sense as II. 2, 


“ Later discoveries add divers sorts of monkeys, the 
civit cat and gazela, from which our musk proceed- 
eth.”"—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk, iv., ch. x. 

2. A smell like musk; an aromatic smell, 
@ perfume. 
“The musk oF the roses ee 
P : ‘ennyson: Maud, I. xxii, 6. 
II, Technically: 


1. Botany : 


Q) Mimalus moschatus, a garden-plant of 
musky odour from the region of the Columbia 
river. 

(2) Erodiwm moschatum, Musky Stork’s-bill, 
a rare British plant, with pinnate leaves smell- 
ing of musk, 

_,_* Roses, moss or musk, 
To grace my city-rooms.” 
Tennyson : Gardener's Daughter, 228, ” 


2. Chem.: An odoriferous, resinous substance 


obtained from the male Musk-deer (q.v.). It 
is imported in the natural pods or bags from 
Bengal, China, aud Russia, but the Tonquin 
inusk is the most esteemed for its odour. It 
occurs in commerce in brownish clots, often 
mixed with hairs, fat, and sand. Its taste is 
slightly bitter, and it is the most powerful, 
penetrating, and lasting of perfumes. Pure 
musk should contain from 5 to 6 per cent. of 
ash, and on being digested with boiling water, 
should lose about 75 per cent. of its weight. 
Itisfrequently adulterated with dried bullock’s 
blood, chocolate, sand, &c. One sample lately 
imported in the pod or bag from Yunan, was, 
on examination at Somerset House, found to 
contain 60 per cent. of sago flour. As a medi- 
cine musk is a powerful stimulant and anti- 
spasmodic, 
3. Zool.: The Musk-deer (q.v.). 


musk-bag,s. A bag or vessel containing 
musk ; specif., the cyst containing musk in a 
musk-deer. 

*musk-ball, * muske -balle, s. A 
ball for the toilet, scented with musk. 

“Their. vessels of yuory comprehendeth al their 
combes, their muske-balles, their pomaunder pottes, &c. 
Bale: Image of bothe Churches, pt. iii. 

musk-beaver, s. The same as Musk- 
RAT (q.V.). 


musk-beetle, s. 
Bot. : Callichroma moschata. [(CALLICHROMA.) 


*musk-cake, s. Musk, rose-leaves, and 
other ingredients made into a cake. 


*musk-cat, s. The musk-rat (q.v.). 
“Here is a purr of fortune’s, sir, or of fortune’s cat. 
(but not a musk-cat) that has fallen into the unclean 
fishpond of her displeasure.”— Shakesp.: AlW’s Well 
that Ends Well, Vv. 2. 
musk-cherry, s. 
called from the smell. 


*musk-cod, s. A contemptuous or 
abusive term applied to a scented courtier. 
“It's a sweet musk-cod, ane spic’d gull.” 


ekker : Sattromastix. 

musk-deer, s. 

Zool.: A name formerly applied to the 
family Tragulide, but improperly, as they 
possess no musk-gland. The term is now 
restricted to Moschus moschiferus, from which 
the musk of commerce is obtained. [Moscuus.]: 


musk-duck, s. 

Ornithology: 

1. Cairina moschata, a duck wild in Guiana, 
&c., where the males fight savagely with each 
other. It is often reared in poultry-yards, 
Corrupted into Muscovy Duck; called also: 
Barbary Duck. 

2. Biziwra lobata, an Australian Duck. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Ramsay the musky odour, 
which is very powerful, is confined to the 
male. It is twice as large as the female. 
(Darwin : Descent of Man, pt. ii., ch. xiii.) 

musk-gland, s. 

Compar. Anat.: An abdominal gland in. 
Moschus moschiferus, communicating with a. 
pones or sac, and secreting the substance 

nown as musk. 


“The males have a8 musk-gland.” — Nicholson: 
Zoology (1878), p. 681. 


musk-hyacinth, a. 
Bot. -Muscari racemosum. [Muscart.] 
musk-mallow, s. 


A sort of cherry, so- 


Bot. : Malva moschata. [Mat7a.] 
musk-melon, s. 
Bot. : Cucumis Melo. [MELon.] 


musk-orchis, s. 
Bot. : Herminium monorchis. 


musk-ox, s. 

Zool. : Ovibos moschatus, considered by some 
naturalists to be a connecting link between 
the sheep and the ox, whence its generic 
name. It is found in herds of from ten to 
thirty, in Arctic America north of latitude 
60°. It is covered with brown hair, nearly 
a yard in length, and a thick woolly under 
fur. When fat, its flesh is well-flavoured, 
but lean animals smell strongly of musk. 
The horns are similar in form to those of the 
Cape buffalo, and in the bulls they meet in 
the middle line of the forehead. It is heavily 
built, with short legs, and weighs about three 
hundred pounds, but climbs rocks and yre- 
cipices with ease. It was a denizen of Britain 
in prehistoric times. [Ovizos.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wit, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wkd, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rfile, full; try, Syrian. », © =6; ey=a; qa = iw 


musk-pear, s. 
from its smell. ” 

musk-plant, s. 

Bot.: The same as Musk, s., IL. 1. 

musk-plum, s. 

Bot.; A fragrant variety of plum, 

musk-rat, s. 

Zoology : 

1, Aname common to several rodents having 
little in common except the secretion of a 
musky substance, or the diffusion of a musky 
odor; specif., Fiber zibethicus, a beaver-like 
water-rat. The toes are webbed, and the tail 


is flattened laterally. Theyinhabitthe banks of 
lakes and rivers in the United States, and 


A kind of pear, so called 


form dwellings somewhat resembling small | 


hhaycocks. Their coloring is so much like that 
of the muddy banks on which they dwell, that 
they have been often mistaken for lumps of 
mnd till their movements betrayed them. 
They are hunted for their fur, which is much 
valued. Called also Musquash and Ondatra. 

2. A name sometimes given to Crocidura 
myosura, a common Indian insectivorous 
rodent. Its a odour is exceedingly 
strong, and it is said to affect everything over 
which it passes. Called also the Rat-tai 
Shrew and Musk-shrew. 

3. The Musk-rat of Ceylon is Sorex kandianus 
or serpentarius, It is smaller than Crocidura 
muyosura, but emits an equally strong musky 
odour. 

musk-root, s. 

1. Pharm. : The root of Euryangium Sumbul, 
a native of Bokhara. It has a strong scent 
‘of musk, stimulates the nerves, and has been 
used in Russia, &c., in cholera, low fevers, 
delirium tremens, epilepsy, and chorea. 
Called also Sumbul-root. (Garrod.) 

2. Nardostachys Jatemansi, [(SrrkENARD.] 

3. Adoxa Moschatellina. 


musk-rose, s. 
Bot.: A variety of rose, so called from its 


1 
“With sweet musk-roses, and with Sates 
Shakesp, - Midsummer Nights ii. 2 
musk-seed, s. 
Bot.: The seeds of Ahelmoschus moschatus, 
or that plant itself. [ABELMoscHUs.] 


musk-shrew, s. 
Zool. : (Musk-RatT, 2]. 


musk-thistle, s. 
Bot. : Carduus nutans. 


musk -tree, musk-wood, s. 
Bot.: Eurybia argophylla, one of the Asterex 
growing in Australia and Tasmania, 


musk-wood, s. 


Bot.: (1) Moschorylum Swartziit growing in 
Jamaica ; (2) (Musk-TREE]. 


*miisk, v.t. [Musk, s.] To perfume with musk. 
miis’-kal-lénge, s. [Maskinonce.] 


mis’ s. [Fr. muscat, from Low Lat. 
pasty smelling like musk.] A kind of 
grape, or the wine made from it. [MuscapeL.) 


miis’-kég, s. [Indian.] A peaty stratum, 
formed on the surface of a lake by the inter- 
lacing of vegetable drift with aquatic plants, 
on which, in process of time, shrubs and 
even trees grow, and capable sometimes of 
supporting the weight of a railway. 


“ Nothing but experience in each individual case can 
1 whether the muskeg is strong enough to carry a 
railway embankment."—Angineering, June 13, 1884. 
p. 520. 


miis’-kel-iin-jéh, s. [Masxrnonoz.] 


ais'-két, * mus- *miis’-quét (qu 

en k), ~ {Fr. mousyuet (O. Fr. mousket, mos- 
chet)= (1) a small hawk, (2) a gun, from Ital. 
mosquetio =a musket, a musket-hawk, from 
O. Fr. mouche, ; Ital. mosca = a fly, 
from Lat. musca, Guns in olden times were 
frequently called by fanciful names derived 
from monsters, dragons, serpents, birds of 
prey, &c. Cf. falconet, from falcon; basilisk, 
culverin, saker, &c.} 

*1. The male of the sparrow-hawk, 

2. Formerly the fire-arm of the infantry sol- 
dier. It supplanted the arquebus, on which 
it was an improvement, Originally it was a 
firearm discharged by means of a lighted 
match, and so heavy that it was necessary to 


3 pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, 
tage gl cornet -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, 


q 


musk—mussenda 


lay it across a staff or rest before firing it. In 
modern warfare it is superseded by the rifle, 


musket-ball, s. The same as Musker- 
SHOT, 1 (q.v.). 
“ Pierced by a British musket-ball.” 
Longfellow; Landlord's Tale. 
musket-proof, «. 
force of a musket-ball. 
“ Like the Indian's skull so tough, 
That, authors say, "twas musket-proof.” 
Butler: Hudibras, tl. 
musket-rest, s. A staff with a forked top 
on which the musket was rested before firing. 


musket-shot, s. 


1, A ball or discharge from a musket, 


“He had narrowly escaped with life from a musket- 
=e ae at him in the street."—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., 
ch, x 


2. The distance to which a musket would 
project the ball. 


miis-két-eér’, * mus-ket-ier, * mus- 
quet-eer, s. (Fr. mousquetaire.} A soldier 
armed with a musket. 
“Since the beginning of the seventeenth cent: a 
- ey od ae taken place ae ipeeaty of the 
ufantry. @ pike had eh gradu vi ac 
the musket: and at the close of the reign of Charles 1. 
most of his foot were musketeers. Still, however, 
there was a |. intermixture of pikemen,”— 
Macaulay: Hist. am ch, ik. 


* mus-ke-toe, s. [MosquiTo.] 


* miis-kdt-o6n’, s.  [Fr. mousqueton; Ital. 
moschettone ; Sp. mosqueton.] 

1. A short musket or carbine with a wide 
bore, used by cavalry and artillery previous 
to the introduction of breechloaders. 

“With burnished brand and musketoon, 


So gallantly you come. 
Scott ; Rokeby, \ii. 17. 


2. A soldier armed with a musketoon. 
miis’-két-ry, s. (Eng. musket; -ry.] 

* 1. Muskets collectively. 

* 2. A body of troops armed with muskets. 

3. The fire of musketry. 

4, The art or science of firing small-arms. 


musketry-instructor, s. A _subal- 
tern appointed for the instruction of the men 
in the theory and practice of musketry, judg- 
ing distance, aiming and position drills, &c. 
He retained the appointment until he became 
a captain and received extra 2s. 6d. per day 
and forage for a horse. Recruits received 
one month's, the old soldiers fourteen days’ 
instruction annually. The work is now done 
by captains of companies. 


miisk’-i-ntss, s. (Eng. musky; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being musky; the scent 
of musk, 


* miisk’-mil-ion (i as y), s. 


miisk’-¥, a. (Eng. musk; -y.] Smelling like 
musk ; resembling musk ; fragrant. 
“ West winds with musky wing.” 


Milton ; Comus, 989, 

musky-mole, s. 

Zool.: Scaptochirus moschatus. It closely 
resembles the European mole, Talpa ewropea, 
but the fur is softer, and of a light grayish- 
brown, with a tawny tinge. It was discovered 
in Chinese Mougolia by the Abbé David. 


Miig’-lim, s. [Mos.em.] 


mig-lin, * mus-se-lin, s. &a. [Fr. mous- 
seline, from Ital. mussolnio, mussolo = muslin, 
from Syriac Mosul, the name of a city in 
Kurdistan, in the east of Turkey in Asia, 
where, according to Marco Polo, it was first 
manufactured.) 


A. As substantive: 


1. Fabric: A bleached or unbleached thin 
white cotton cloth, unprinted and undyed, 
finer than calico. Varieties are known as 
Swiss, buke, mull, jaconet, lawn, saccharilla, 
harness, leno, nainsook, seerhand, founda- 
tion, cambric, cord, check, figured, long-cloth, 
tamboured, muslinet, organdie. Some of the 
hand-made muslins of Decca, India, are of 
remarkable fineness. Other very diflerent 
styles of fabric are now indifferently called 
muslins, and the term is used differently on 
the respective sides of the Atlantic. 

2. Entom.: “The Muslin” is Nudaria mun- 
dana, a moth with semi-transparent wings. It 
is of the family Lithosiide. (Newman.) 

B. As adj.? Made of muslin: as, a muslin 
eurtain. 


Able to resist the 


(MuskME Lon. ] 
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muslin-de-laine, s. 


laine.) 

Fabric: A cotton and woollen, or all-wool 
material used for ladies’ dresses, It is printed 
like calicoes, 


muslin-kail, s. Broth, composed simpl 
of water, shelled barley, and greens. (Scotah.) 
“Tl sit down o'er my scanty meal, 
Be't water-brose, or mustin-kail,” 
Burns ; To James Smith, 
muslin-moth, s. 


Entom.: Arctia mendica; the female has 
semi-transparent wings. (Newman.) 


miis’-lin-&t, s. (Eng. muslin ; dimin, suff.-et.] 

Fabric: A kind of muslin of which there 

are several varieties, as simgle-cord, fancy 
satin stripes, and figured. 


miis'-m6n, miis’-i-mé6n, s. [Movrton.] 
miis’-niid, s. [Pers.] A throne of state. 
miu-s0-ma/-ni-a, s. [Musicomanta.] 


mu-soph-a-ga, s. [Mod. Lat. musa=the 
plantain, and Gr. dayety (phagein) = to eat.) 
Ornith.: The typical genus of the family 
Musophagide (q.v.). The base of the bill is 
enormously dilated, forming a semi-circular 
helmet over the crown of the head. 


mu-s0-phas’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. muso- 
phag(a); Lat. fem. pl. suff. -ide@.] 

Ornith. : Plantain-eaters: a family of Zy- 
godactyle Picarian birds. The bill is short, 
the upper mandible high, the culmen arched, 
the margin serrate or entire, the under man- 
dible very thin. Feet short, formed for ¢limb- 
ing. They have fine erectile crests. Most of 
them have six primaries. They are African, 
and somewhat resemble game birds. There 
are two sub-families, Musophagine (True Plan- 
tain-eaters), and Coliinze (Colies). 


mu-so-pha-si’-nz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. mu- 
sophaga ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inc.] 

Ornith. : True Plantain-eaters. The typical 
sub-family of the family Musophagide (q.v.). 
Three toes are directed forward, and one back- 
ward, the outermost placed obliquely. The 
most common species is Corythaix musophaga, 
the White-crested Plantain-eater, found in 
south-eastern Africa, where it is called Louri, 
or Lory. Another species, with a more north- 
erly habitat, is Schizorhis concolor, the Gray 
Plaintain-eater. 


miis’-pél-heim, s. [See def.] 
Scand. Myth.: The abode of fire, situated 
on the south, sparks from which formed the 
stars. 


miis’-quash, s. [A North American word] 
Zool. : [Musk-RaT, 1.] 


musquash-root, s. 
Bot.: (1) Cicuwta maculata, (2) Claytonia 
acutiflora, 


* miis’-quét (qu as k), s. 
* mits-quét-odn’ (qu as k), s. [MusKeroon.] 
* miis-qui’-to (qu as k), ». 


miis’-rol, miis’-roll, * mus-role, s._[Fr. 
mvuserolle.] Tlie noseband of a horse’s bridle. 


(Fr. mousseline-de. 


(Musxert.] 


[Mosqurro.] 


“Thefr bridles have not bits, buta kind of musroll 
of two ploces of wood,”—Accownt of Seotiund (1670). 


miiss, v.f. {Mess (2), v.] To put or throw 
into a state of confusion or disorder; to 
rumple, (American.) 


miiss (1), s. [Mess (2), 8.) A state of confu- 
sion or disorder. (American.) 


* miiss (2), s. [Prob. a corruption of mouse 
(q.v.)] A term of endearment. 


* miiss (3), *musse, s. [O. Fr. mousche= 
(1) a fly (Lat. museca), (2) the game called 
muss.) A seramble, as when any small objects 
are thrown down to be taken by any one who 
can seize them. (Ben Jonson: Burtholomew 
Fair, iv. 2.) 


miis-seen’-da, s. [Latinised from the Cin- 


galese name of some species. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Cinchonacer. Musseenda 
Srondosa has 8 white calycine leaf and a yellow 
corolla. Some species are known in Mauritius 
as Wild Cinchona, and are used as tonics and 
febrifuges. In India the leaves and fruit 
are used as an eyewash. 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, ‘c. = bel, del. 
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miis’-sal, s. [Mahratta & Hind. mushal, ma- 
shal =a torch.] Torches made of long strips 
of cotton bound tightly together and dipped 
in oil. 


miis-sal’-chee, s. 


miis’-sel, * mus-cle, s. [The same word as 
muscle, but borrowed at an earlier period, and 
directly from the Latin. A.S. mucale (by 
metathesis for muscle), from Lat. musculus = 
(1) a little mouse, (2) a muscle, (3) a mussel.] 
1. Sing. : Any individual of the genus My- 
tilus (q.v.). The fry are found in water a 
few fathoms deep, and grow to maturity in 
about a year. Dr. Knapp states that forty 
millions of Mytilus edulis are annually dredged 
in the Frith of Forth, to be used for bait in 
the deep sea fishery. Edinburgh and Leith 
are said to consume four hundred bushels 
annually. What London requires is not known. 
This species abounds in the United States, and 
is sometimes used for bait. In Europe, it is, 
as above indicated, used for human food. 


2. Pl.: The family Mytilide. 


mussel-band, s. 

Geol.: A stratum of shale, full of bivalve 
shells, in the Carboniferous system of central 
Scotland and other places. 


mussel-bed, s. A bed or depository of 
mussels. 

mussel-bind, s. 

Geol. : The same as MussEL-BAND (q.v.). 

miis-si-ta’-tion, s. 

mussito = to mutter.] 

*1, Ord. Lang.: A mumbling, a muttering, 
@ murmur. 


2. Pathol.: The movement of the lips in 
disease producing only a low sound or no 
sound at all. 


miiss’-ite, s. [From Mussa Alp, Piedmont; 
suff. -ite (Min.). 
Min.: A variety of Pyroxene (q.v.) occur- 
ring in masses of aggregated crystals of a white, 
or grayish-white to pale-green colour. 


[MuSALCHEE. ] 


[Lat. mussitatio, from 


Mis’-sitl-man (pl. Mus’-siil-mans), s. 
{Pers.] A Muhammadan, a Moslem. [Mus- 
ALMAN. ] 

“Thus says the prophet of the Turk, 
Good Mussulynan, abstain from pork.” 
Cowper: Love of the World Reproved, 

Mits-stil-man’-ic, a. [Eng. Mussulman; 
-ic.] Pertaining to the Mussulmans or their 
customs ; Muhainmadan. 


Mius’-sil-man-ish, a. [Eng. Mussulman ; 
-ish.] Of or pertaining to the Mussulmans ; 
Muhammadan. 


Mius’-siil-man-ism, s. (Eng. Mussulman ; 
-ism.] The religious system of the Muham- 
madans ; Muhammadanism. 


Mius’-stil-man-ly, adv. [Eng. Mussulman; 
-ly.) After the manner of the Mussulmans, 


mist (1), v.i. [A defective verb used as an 
auxiliary. The infinitive mote is obsolete, and 
the Mid. Eng. moste, moot, mot, are also lost. 
The A.S. infinitive motan is not found; the 
pr. t. is ic mét=I1 am able, I may, I can, 
pt. t. ic moste ; cogn. with O. 8. motan, pr. t. 
ak mot, ik muot, pt. t. ik mdsta ; O. Fris. pr. t. 
ik mot, pt! t. ik moste; Dut. moeten = to be 
obliged, pr. t. ik moet, pt. t. ik moest ; Sw. 
miste =1 must; Ger. mviissen, pr. t. ich muss, 
pa. t. ich musste; M. H. Ger. muezen; O. H. Ger. 
méizan; Goth. pr. t. ik mot, pt. t. ik mosta.] 


1. To be bound ; to be obliged ; to be under 
& necessity either physically or morally to do 
or suffer something. 


“We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspere spake,” 
Wordsworth : Sonnet to Liberty. 
2. To be under a logical necessity. 


“Then must the love be great 'twixt thee and me, 
Because thou lovest the one and I the other.” 
Shakesp. : Passionate Pilgrim, 105. 
8. Used colloquially to express the firm 
belief or conviction of the speaker: as, He 
must have lost his way, otherwise he would 
be here. 


*4, Formerly must was used absolutely 
with such verbs as go, get, omitted. 
“I must to bed.” Shakesp,; Henry VIII., iv. 2 


* mist (2), v.t. & 4. (Prob. from must (1), s., 
or musty.] 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. x, c 
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A. Trans.: To make mouldy, sour, or 
musty : as, To must corn. 

B. Intrans.: To grow or become mouldy, 
sour, or musty. 


mist (1), s. [A.S. must, from Lat. mustum = 
new wine, properly neut. sing. of mustus = 
young, fresh, new.) 

1, The unfermented juice of the grape, 
expressed for making wine. The same term 
is applied to the freshly-expressed juice of the 
apple or pear previous to its conversion into 
cider or perry. 

“These men ben ful of must.”— Wycliffe : Dedis ik, 

* 2. Mustiness, mould, fustiness. 


ist (2), mast, s. [Mahratta, Hind. &. = 
et ect a rity ee which afflicts the ele- 
phant for a certain period annually. 


“An elephant in must, as this frenzied condition is 
termed, is regarded as the most dangerous of animals. 
Encye. Brit, (ed. 9th), viii, 124 


miis-tache’, s. In this country, the preferred 
spelling of moustache or moustachio (q.v.). 


* mis-tach’-i6, s. 


* miis-tagh’-ided, a. [Eng. mustachio; -ed.] 
The same as MousTACcHED (q.V.). 


miis-ta’-fb, miis-ta-?-ba, s. 
name.] A close heavy Brazil wood. 
used for the handles of knives and tools. 


miis’-tang, s. [Sp. meste%o = belonging to 
the mesta or graziers. ] 

1, Zool. : The wild horse of the prairies, de- 
scended from the stock introduced into 
America by the first Spanish colonists. Mus- 
tangs are of various colours, cream-colour and 
piebalds being very common. They are found 
in the greatest numbers in south-western 
Texas ; few are seen west of the Rio Grande. 

“The mustang is not subject to the ordinary evils of 
horse-flesh. Sparing in diet, a AS TS to grain, easily 
satisfied, whether on growing or dead gruss,... it 
does an amount of work with ease that would turn all 
other horses, if they lived through it, into broken- 


down drudges."—7. 8B. Thorpe. Mysteries of the Back- 
woods, p. 12, 


2. Bot.: A kind of grape. 


“Nor the red Mustang, 
Whose clusters hang 
O’er the waves of the Colorado.” 
Longfellow: Catawba Wine, 
7 = 4 
miis’-tang-ér, s. [Eng., &c. mustang ; -er.] 
(See extract.) 

“The business of entrapping, mustangs has given 
rise to a class of men called mustangers, composed of 
runaway vagabonds and outlaws of all nations,"— 
F. L. Olmsted ; Texas, p. 443. 


mius’-tard, * mos-tard, s. [O. Fr. mos- 
tarde, moustarde (Fr. moutarde). So called 
from the condiment being made by mixing the 
pounded leaves of the plant with must or 
vinegar. Afterwards the name was applied 
to the plant itself. Ital. & Port. mostarda ; 
Sp. mostaza.] [Must (1), s.] 

1, Bot.: Various species of the cruciferous 
genus or sub-genus Sinapis (q.v.). ‘ 

2. Food : A condiment obtained by grinding 
and sifting the seeds of black and white 
mustard. The flour produced forms the 
genuine mustard of commerce. The seeds 
yield by pressure from 18 to 36 per cent. of a 
fixed oil, and, after macerating with water and 
distilling, a small quantity of a highly pun- 
gent and volatile oil. The latter has been 
shown to result from the decomposition of 
myronic acid in presetiee of water. The 
principal adulterants of ‘inustard are starch 
and ground turmeric, but cayenne pepper is 
sometimes added. 

3. Pharm. : Mustard in small doses assists 
digestion; in large ones it causes vomiting. 
Both as seeds and flour it is a powerful stimu- 
lant. Externally, it is a powerful rubefacient 
gad veseane. It is sometimes added to local 

aths, 


{| () Oil of mustard : (Mustarp-olL], 
(2) Wild mustard : [CHARLOCK], 


mustard-cataplasm, s. 
PLASTER. ] 


mustard-oils, s. pl. 

Chem. : White mustard seed yields a yellow 
nearly inodorous fixed oil, of sp. gr. +9145, at 
15°, which boils at 167°, and does not solidify 
with cold; and black mustard-seed an oil of 
sp. gr. °917, which solidifies below 0°, Both 
oils give on saponification a solid crystalline 
fat, called erucic acid, together with stearic 
and an oil resembling oleic acid, The volatile 


[MovstTacHE.] 


[Native 
It is 


(Mustrarp- 


miis’-teé, s. 
miis-té’-la, s. 


miis-tél-i’-ne, s. pl. 


miis’-té-line, a. 


miis-té’-liis, s. 


miis-tér, * mous-tre, s. 


oil of black mustard-seed possesses the pro- 
perties and composition of sulpho-cyanate of - 


allyl, CHS: It unites with ammonia, form- 


ing the crystalline sulpho-cyanate of allyl- 
ammonium. re 


mustard-paper, mustard-leaf, s. 

Pharm.: Paper having one side coated with 
a semifluid mixture of gutta percha and mus- 
tard seeds. It is applied to the skin. 


mustard-plaster, mustard-cata - 
plasm, s. 

Pharm. : A‘plaster composed of 10 oz. of 
boiling water, 24 oz. of linseed meal, and 2} oz. 
of powdered mustard. 


mustard-pot, s. A small glass or silver 
vessel to hold mustard when prepared for tue 
table. 


mustard-seed, s. 
tard plant. 


mustard-tree, s. 

Scrip..: Gr. oivame (sinapi), Matt. xiii. 31, 
xvii. 20; Mark iv. 31; Luke xiii. 19, xvii. 6; 
by some held to be a sinapis, is believed by 
Dr. Royle to be Salvadora persica, a tree the 
fruit of which has an aromatic smell and 
tastes like garden cress. The bark of the 
root is used by the Hindoos as a vesicant. 


[MEsTEE.] 


[Lat. mustela or mustella = 
a weasel, a fish, the turbot, from Lat. mus; 
Gr. pds (mus) = a mouse.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Musteline, and the family Mustelide. Prof. 
Flower enumerates five species from the Old 
World. Mustela foina, the Beech, Stone, or 
White-breasted Marten; M. martes (Linn.), 
M. abietum (Fleming), the Pine Marten; M. 
zibellina, the Sable; M. flavigula, the Indian 
Marten; and M. melampus, from Japan ; and 
two species from the New : M. americana, the 
North American Sable or Marten, and M. 
Pennanti, the Pekan or Pennant’s Marten. . 
[MarTEN, MaRTEs.] 


The seed of the mus- 


mius-tél’-i-da, s. [Lat. mustel(a) ; fem. pL 


adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A genus of carnivorous Mammals, 
section Arctoidea, forming a large group, 
widely diffused in the northern temperate 
regions. They have broad flattened skulls, 
low vermiform bodies, short legs, and feet 
fitted either for running, digging, or swim- 
ming. According to Prof. Flower (ncyc. 
Brit., ed. 9th, art. Mammalia) the family may 
be naturally divided into three sub-families : 
Musteline, Lutrine, and Meline. 


[Lat. mustel(a) ; fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Zool. : The typical sub-family of the family 
Mustelidz (q.v.). The toes are short, partially 
webbed, claws short, often semi-retractile. Ge- 
nera: Mustela, Galictis, Putorius, and Gulo. 


[Lat. mustelinus, from mus- 
tela = a weasel.) Of or pertaining to a weasel, 
or to the animals of the genus Mustela (q.v.). 


(MustTELA.} 


Ichthy.: Hound; a genus of Carcharide. 
They are-small sharks, abundant on the coasts 
of all the temperate and tropical seas. Five 
species are known; two, Mustelus levis and 
M. vulgaris, occur on the coasts of Europe. 
In the former a placenta is developed for the 
attachment of the embryo. They are ground 
fish, feeding principally on crustaceans and 
decomposing animal substances. 


{O. Fr. mostre, 
monstre (Fr. montre) =a pattern, a muster, 
from Low Lat. monstra =a review of troops, 
a show, a sample, from Lat. monstro=to 
show; Port. mostra=a pattern, a muster, a 
review ; Ital. mostra.] 

1, A pattern, an example, a specimen. 

* 2. A show. 
“Meddled my merchaundise and made a good moustre.” 

Piers Plowman, B. xiii. 362. 

3, The assembling of troops for service or 

review ; a review of troops under arms. 


“‘Macnaghten of Macnaghten and Stewart of Appin 
were at the muster with their littl — age 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii, Fe ap Seago 


4, A register or roll of forces mustered. 


“Our present musters grow upon t! 
To five and twenty thousan aN st 


Shakesp.: 2 Henry 1V., 1. 8 


8 marine; go, pdt, 
=e; ey=a; qu= kw. 


5, A meeting, an assembly, a collection, a 
gathering; a number assembled or met to- 
gether. ‘ 
6, A body of men mustered for service, 
7. A company of peacocks, 
snout Pa erbanen ant apres 
Irving : Sketch Book; Christmas Day. a 
qT Q) To pass muster : To be allowed to pass 
inspection without censure, as one of a num- 
ber at an inspection, 


miis’-tér,* mous-tre, * mus-tre, v.t. &i. 
(Muster, s. Ger. mustern ; Dan. monsteren ; 
Dan. mynstre = to muster; Port. mostrar ; 
Ital. mostrare = to show, from Lat. monstro.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To collect or assemble together as troops 
for service, review, or exercise ; to review and 
inspect troops under arms, to take an account 
of their number, condition, efficiency, state of 
their arms, outfit, &. 


“And the princi scribe of the host, which mus- 
tered the people of the land.”"—2 Kings xxv. 19. 


2. To collect generally ; to bring together ; 
_ to assemble ; to gather for use or exhibition. 
“ A procession of twenty coaches — 
peveiomanias was Pte I age £ bg ag 
3. To summon up; to collect, to assume. 


“A father, whose authority, in show 
When most severe, and mustering all its force, 
‘Was but the graver countenance of love.” 
Cowper > vi. 31. 


B. Intrans. : To assemble ; to meet or col- 
lect together ; to gather. 

“At every conventicle they mustered in arms.”"— 

Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 
JT (1) To muster troops into service: To in- 
men and enter them on the muster-roll 
an army. 

(2) To muster troops out of service : To inspect 
and enter soldiers on a muster-roll, for pay- 
ment and discharge from service. 

3) To muster up: To collect together; to 
gather. ne used figuratively in the 
phrase, To muster up courage, that is, to sum- 
mon up one’s courage for some enterprise.) 

muster-book, s. A book in which the 
Dames of men on service are registered. 


“Shadow will serve for summer; prick him ; for we 
have « number of shadows to fill up the muster-book.” 
—Shakesp.: 2 Henry /¥., tii. 2. 


* muster-file, s. A muster-roll (q.v.). 


*muster-master, s. One who takes 
account of the number of troops, their arms, 
outfit, &c. The chief officer of this kind was 
called the Muster-master-general. 

“*Though thou wert muster-master of the land.” 

Ben Jonson: Underwoods, xxxii. 
muster-place, s. The place where troops 
meet or muster for service or review ; a meet- 
ing place, a rendezvous. 
“The palmer sees Se Lanrick mead.” 


Lady of the Lake, ii, 17. 
muster-roll, s. 
1. Mil.: A roll or register of the men in 
each company, troop, or regiment. 
“The genealogies and muster-rotls which made up a 


large part of the Chronicles of the Jewish Kings.”— 
Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xiv. 


2. Naut.: A roll or register in which the 
master of each vessel sets down the names of 
himself and the whole ship’s company, to- 

ther with particulars as to their places of 
Birth , age, &c. 

miist’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. musty; -ly.] In a 
musty or mouldy manner; mouldily. 


miist’-i-néss, s. [Eng. musty; -ness.]_ The 
uality or state of being musty ; mouldiness, 
tinesss. 
* Keep them dry and free from mustiness."—Evelyn ¢ 
Kalendar. 


'miis-tra’-tion, s. [Eng. muster; -ation.] 
Mustering, enrolment. 
= 1 lation fi 
With Dower 22. one von the Theis oe ation for 
in Times, March 1, 1876. 
nist’-¥,* must-ie,* moist-y, a. [Etym. 
doubtful ; Skeat derives it from must = new 
wine, with some confusion with O. Fr. moist 
=mouldy, musty.] 
* 1, Damp, wet. 
oe spoiled with damp; sour and 
ti 


“ He could not stay to pick them in pile 
be Yeas + Coriolanus, V. 1. 
8. Vapid ; having an ill smell. 


; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh ; go, 
er dh =shgn, -tion, -sion = shin ; -fion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 


muster—mute 


* 4, Dull, heavy, spiritless ; out of practice. 


“To spirit him up now and then, that he may not 
os, meee and unfit for conversation.”—Addison : 


5, Stale from age. 
“The proverb is somewhat musty.” 
Shakesp : ‘Hamlet, fil, 2 
6. Antiquated, forgotten. 


“ He thinks of Parnassus and Helicon streams, 
Of old musty bards mumbles over their names.” 
Byrom; The Poetaster, 


* mu-ta-bil’-i-tate, v.t.. [Muraniiry.] To 
change. 


“"Dwill mutadititate poor Nature's light.” 
. Brown: Works, iv, 248, 
mu-ta-bil'--ty, s. (Fr. mutabilité, from Lat. 
mutabilitas, from mutabilis = changeable ; 
muto = to change; Sp. mutabdilidad ; Ital. 
mutadilita.) 

1. The quality or state of being mutable 
or changeable; liability to change or altera- 
tion in form, condition, or essential qualities ; 
mutableness. 

“The disorder and mutabit a 

lingfleet > Baris, vol lil, lh sidean wecebibiaia 

2. Changeableness, fickleness ; inconstancy 
of mind, disposition, or will ; irresolution. 

“Now sith her whele b 
Wiss wost thou of her mutabiities 
Chaucer: Troilus & Cressida, bk. i, 
mut-a-ble, a. [Lat. mutadilis, from muto= 
to change ; Ital. mutabdile; Sp. mudabdle; Fr, 
muable.} 

1, Capable of being changed or altered in 
form, shape, or essential qualities ; subject or 
liable to change or alteration; changeable, 
alterable. 

“Institutions and the form of things, 
As they exist in mutabdle array.” 
_- Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. tii. 
2. Changeable or inconstant in mind, will, 
or disposition ; inconstant, fickle, unstable. 


miut™-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. mutable; -ness.] 
a quality or state of being mutable; muta- 
ility. 


miut-a-bly, adv. [Eng. mutable); -ly.] In 
a mutable or changeable manner ; changeably. 


mut’-age (age as ig), s. [Fr., from muter = 
to change.) A process for checking the fer- 
mentation of the must of grapes. 


mu-tan’-diim (pl. mu-tan’-da), s. [Lat. 
neut. sing. of mutandus, fut. pass. par. of muto 
=tochange.] A thing to be changed or altered. 
¥ Mutatis mutandis: [Lat., lit., = things 
that have to be changed being changed.] 
Making the changes or alterations required 
by altered circumstances; allowing for the 
difference of circumstances, 


mi-tate, t mu-tat’-Ed, a. [Lat. mutatus, 
pa. . of muto = to change.) Changed ; 
specif., in philol., changed by the influence 
of an a, i, or u in the following syllable. 

“It is extremely probable that all subjunctives 
originally had mutated vowels."—H. Sweet: Dial, & 
Prehistoric Forms of Old English, p. 549. 

| The tirst form is that preferred by bot- 


anists. 


mu-ta’-tion, s. [Fr. from Lat. mutatio, from 
mutatus pa. par. of muto = to change.) 


IL Ordinary Language: 
1, The act or process of changing ; change, 
alteration, whether in form, qualities, or 


nature. 
“The bowers are overthrown, 
Or have given way to slow mutation. 
Wordsworth: White Doe of iylstone, vii, 


*2, A post-house for changing horses. 

Il. Philol.: Umlaut; the change of a vowel 
through the influence of an a, 4, or w in the 
following syllable. 


*miut’-a-tor-y, a. [Lat. mutatorius, from mu- 
tatus, pa. par. of muto= to change.] Chang- 
ing, changeable, mutable. 


mu-taz’-i-lite, mo-taz’-i-lite, s & a. 
[Arab. mutazalah =deadly.] 

A. Muhammadanism (Pl.): A rationalistic 
Muhammadan sect, founded in the first cen- 
tury of the Hegira by Wasil ben Ata. They 
rejected certain opinions held by the ordinary 
Musalmans regarding God, which they con- 
sidered to be inconsistent with his justice 
and holiness, &c., rejected predestination, and 
admitted a purgatory. e Koran was alle- 
gorized to prevent its coming into collision 
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with science or cramping the development of 
society. The Caliph Al Mamun, son of Harun 
al Raschid (A.p, 818 to 833) embraced the 
Mutazilite faith, He encouraged learned men 
of all persuasions at his court at Bagdad, 
and gave an impulse, felt ae even in 
Christendom, to science, his brilliant ra- 
tionalistic period of Muhammadanism lasted 
about fifty years, when the old orthodoxy 
came back with its accompanying stagnation 
of thought. (Sir Wm. Muir: The Early Cali- 
phate (1883), p. 458, &.) [KADARITE.] 


B. As adj.: Of or belonging to the sect 
described under A. or their tenets, 


miiteh, ». [Ger. miitze=a cap, a bonnet.) A 
woman's linen or muslin cap, 


“Tfae kall wife pou'd aff her neighbour's mutch, the 
would hae the twasome.”—scott : 0b Roy, ch, - 5! 


miit¢h’— s. [A dimin, from mutch, prob. 
from the shape of the vessel.] A Scotch 
liauid measure containing four gills, or the 
fourth part of a Scotch pint; an English pint. 


“ A dribble in comparison of our gawsie Scots pin 
ap nara a mutchkin.”—Scott : Heart of M han 
ch, Xxv 


mute, * muet, a. & s, [Fr. muet (O. Fr. mut, 
mu); from Lat. mutum, accus. of mutus= 
dumb, mute; Ital: muto, Span. mudo; prob. 
from the same root as Gr. wud (mud) = to 
close, puSos (mudos)= dumb; Sans. mika = 
dumb; Lat. mu, Gr. wo (mu)=a muttered 
sound.) 


A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: ; 

(1) Silent, not speaking, not uttering a 
word or sound. 


“ Our sensibilities are so acute, 
The fear of being silent makes us mute.” 
Cowper ; Conversation, 252, 


(2) Incapable of speaking or utterance; 
dumb ; not having the power of speech. 
“ More safe I sing with mortal yoice unchanged 
To hoarse or mute, though fall'n on evil days.” 
‘ Milton: P. L., 6. 


2. Fig. ;: Unaccompanied by words. 


“A dance is a mute jie, and poesie a speaking 
dance.”—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 656. 


II. Technically: 

1. Gram. & Philology: 

(1) Silent, not pronounced: as, The 6 in 
climb is mute. 

(2) Applied to certain consonants which 
have their sound suddenly and completely 
checked by a contact of the vocal organs. 
[B. II. 1 (2).] 

2. Law: Applied to a person who, on being 
arraigned, is unable to speak, or wilfully 
and obstinately refuses to answer or plead. 


“ Regularly a prisoner is said to stand mute, wh 
being arraigned for treason or felony, he either (1 
makes no answer at all; or (2) answers foreign to the 
purpose, or with such matter as is not allowable, and 
will not answer otherwise ; or (3) upon having pleaded 
not guilty, refuses to put himself upon the country.” 
—Blackstone ; Comment., bk. iv., ch, 25. 


3. Metall. : on pa to metals which do not 
ring when struck. 

B, As substantive: 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who is silent or speechless; ons 
who does not or will not speak. 

2. One who is deprived of the power of 
speech, either from congenital or long-con- 
tinned deafness; one who is dumb, a deaf 
mute. 

* 3, A silent spectator. 


* [You] are but mutes or audience to this act.” 
Shakesp, ; Hamlet, v. @. 


4, A hired attendant at a funeral. 
6. In Turkey, @ dumb officer acting as 
executioner. 
“ Be you his eunuch, ang your mute T'll be.* 


Night, 1. 2 
Il. Technically : 
1. Gram. & Philology: 
(1) A letter which is not pronounced ; as 
the 6 in climb. 


(2) A consonant formed by such a position 
of the vocal organs as stops the sound en- 
tirely. Mutes are of two kinds ; voiced—d, d, g 
(as in get); and wnvoiced—p, k, t. 

“ The narrowing of the organs nay be pushed even 


to the point of complete closure, the element of form, 
of oral modification, coming thus to cade com- 
, of tone: the product, 


pee over that of mater 
that case, is made on audible only as the 
contact is broken ; and we call it a mute."— Whitney : 
Life & Growth of Language, ch. iv., p. 61. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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2. Law: One who remains speechless, and 
is either unable or refuses to answer or plead. 


“Po the indictment here upon, he [John Biddle] 
rays council might be allowed him to plead the 
Tlevality of it; which being denied him by the 
hudges, and the sentence of a mute threatened, he at 

ugth gave into court his exceptions engrossed in 
parchment."—Wood: Athene Ozxon., vol. ii, 


3. Music: (1) A small instrument of brass, 
wood, or ivory, so made that it can be readily 
fixed upon the bridge of a violin or violoncello 
to damp or deaden the sound. The direction 
for its use is written con sordini or muta, its 
discontinuance by senza sordini. (2) A leather 

ad of a pear shape employed as a mute for 
frase instruments, which, inserted in the bell, 
produces the etfect of sound at a distance. 

4, Theat.: One whose part consists merely 
of dumb show, 


mute-swan, s. 
6 Ornith.: Cygnus olor, the Domestic or Tame 
wan, 


mute, v.i. &t. [Fr. mutir, from O. Fr. esmeu- 
tir, esmeltir, from O. Du. smelien, smilien = 
to smelt, to make water.] 
A. Intrans. : To dung as birds, to void ex- 
crement. (Said of birds.) 
B. Trans. : To void, as excrement. 
“Mine eyes being open, the sparrows muted warm 
dung into mine eyes.”—Tobias ii. 10. 
* mite (1), s. [Moor, s.] 


* mute (2), s. [Mure, v.] The dung or excre- 
ment of birds. (Butler: Hudibras, ii. 3.) 


¢mut’-éd, a. [Eng. mute; -ed.] Having the 
sound damped or deadened. 

“A beautiful effect being obtained from the muted 
harp chords on the unaccented parts of the bar.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette, Sept. 10, 1884, 

mute’-ly, adv. [Eng. mute, a.; -ly.] Inamute 
manner, silently, without word or sound, 
Co erage ee silence from the portal door, 
Where he had mutely sat two hours before. 

Milton: At a Vacation Exercise, 
mite’-néss, s. (Eng. mute, a.; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being mute ; silence, dumb- 
ness, speechlessness. 

“The bashful muteness of a virgin.”—Jfilton: Dooc- 

trine of Divorce, bk. i., ch. iii. 
+mut/-Ie, a. [Lat. muticus for mutilus.] Mu- 
tilated, cut short, abrupt, without a point. 


“ Anterior tibize usually serrulate, and rarely nearly 
mutic."—Trans. Amer, Philos. Society, 1873, p. 287. 


miut-i-coiis, a. [Lat. muticus, a variant of 
mutilus = mutilated, docked.] 


Bot. : Destitute of a terminal point. 


mmu-ti-la’-ta, s. pl. [Lat. neut. pl. of mutila- 
tus, pa. par. of mutilo = to mutilate (q.v-). | 

Zool. : According to Cuvier, a mammalian 

sub-class containing the order Cetacea, now 
divided into True Cetacea and Sirenia. 

“The Mutilata ... are so called because their hind 
limbs seem, as it were, to have been amputated.’”— 
Owen: Class. of Mammalia, p. 35. 

miut’-i-late, a. &s. [Lat. mutilatus, pa. par. 
of mutilo = to mutilate; from mutilus = 
maimed ; Gr. pitvdos, pitAos (mitulos, muti- 
los = curtailed, docked.] 

A. As adjective: 

*1. Ord. Lang. : Mutilated, maimed. 


“Cripples mutilate in their own persons do come 
out perfect in their (ERS Lieahie ¢ Vulgar 
Zrrours, bk. vii., ch. 


2. Bot.: Deprived of, or in process of being 
deprived of, an important purt. 

+B. As subst: An individual of the order 
Mutilata (q.v.). 


mut-i-late, v.¢. (Fr. mutiler ; Sp. mutilar ; 
Ital. mutilare.] {MutTiLats, a.] 

1. To cut or hack off a limb or an essential 
part of; to maim ; to deprive of an essential 
or important part. : 

2, To destroy, remove, or alter any import- 
ant or essential feature or part of, so as to 
render imperfect ; to destroy the integrity of ; 
to mangle. 

“Tt was so much mutilated that it retained little 

more than its name.’—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 
miut’-i-la-téd, pa. par. & a. [MvTILATE, v] 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb), 

B. As adjective: 

1. Oru. Lang. : Maimed, mangled ; deprived 
of some important or essential part or feature, 


“ Our arch of empire, steadfast but for you, 
A mutilated structure.” Cowper : Tusk, 1. 774. 


2. Bot. : [MuriLaTe], 


mute—mutteration 


mutilated-wheel, s. 

Mach. : A wheel, from a partof the perimeter 
of which the cogs are removed. It is usually 
adapted to rotate constantly in one direction, 
and impart an intermittent motion to other 
cog-wheels, or a reciprocating motion to a 
rack-bar, by alternate connections to ene or 
the other of said wheels, or the respective 
racks of the bar. 


mu-ti-la’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. mutila- 
tionem, accus. of mutilatio, from mutilatus, 
pa. par. of mutilo=to mutilate (q.v.).; Sp. 
mutilacion; Ital. mutilazione.] The act of 
mutilating or depriving of a limb, or other 
essential or important part ; maiming. 
“Many of their works have reached our times en- 


tire, while Tacitus himself has sutiered mutilation,”"— 
Goldsmith: Polite Learning, ch. ii. 


miut’-i-lat-or, s. (Eng. mutilate); -ors Fr. 
mutilateur.] One who imutilates. 


*mut-ile, v.t. [Fr. mutiler.] To mutilate. 
“ Maimed, mutil’d, murdered by years wastefull teen.” 
Sylvester: Spectacles, st. 32. 
mu-til’-la, s. [Etym. doubtful; Lat. mutilo 
= to mutilate (Agassiz); Mod. Lat. dimin. of 
Gr. pvia (muia) = a fly (MeNicoll).] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Mutillide. out 500 species are known, 
widely distributed. One of these, DMutilia 
europea, frequents the nests of humble bees, 
on the larve of which its larve are parasitic. 


mu-til’-li-das, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, mutill(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Entom, :; A family of hymenopterous insects, 
sub-tribe Fossores, akin to the sand wasps 
and ants. The males only are winged. They 
have powerful stings. The legs are short and 
hairy. From 1,200 to 1,300 species are known, 
scattered over the world, but most numerous 
‘in hot climates. 


*mut-i-lots, a. [Lat. mutilus, from Gr. 
pitudos, mUTLAOS (mitulos, mutilos) = maimed.] 
Mutilated, maimed, imperfect, defective. 


*mut-ine, vi. [Fr. mutiner = to mutiny 
(q.v.).] To mutiny. 
“ He staieth the legion at Bebriacum being hardly 


withholden from muzining, because he would not lead 
them to fight.”—Savile: J'ucitus; Historie, p. 65. 


* mut’-Ine, s. (Fr. mutin = mutinous.] 
[Mouriny.] A mutineer. 
“ Worse than the mutines in the bilboes.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, v. 2. 
mu-tin-eér’, * mu-ti-ner, s. [Eng. mutin(e), 
v.; -eer.] One who mutinies; one who is 
guilty of mutiny; one in military or naval 
service who attempts to destroy discipline 
and subordination by rising in opposition to 
the authority of the officers, or by openly re- 
sisting the government, 
“The very scrupulosity which made Nottingham a 


mutineer was a security that he would never be a 
traitor.”—Macaulay.: Hist. Hng., ch. xv. 


* mu-tin-eér’, v.i. [MuTINEER, s,) Tomutiny. 


“*But what's the good of mutineeriny 3’ eontinued 
the second mate, addressing the man in the fur cap.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26, 1881. 


*miut’-ing, s. [Eng. mut(e), v.; -ing.] The 
mute or dung of birds. 


“From her inconverted muting ariseth this plant of 
the berries where of birdlime is inade: —"Aroine: 
Vulgar Brrours, bk.4i., ch. vi, 


* mi’-tin-1ze, * mu’-tin-ise, v.4. (Eng. 
mutinty) ; ~ize.) To mutiny. 
“They had not presumed unto so bold approaches 
LT 


as to mutinise against me within my heart.”—Adams-: 
Works, iii. 281, 


mi-tin-otis, a. [Eng. mutin(e); -ous.] 

1. Disposed to or guilty of mutiny; resist- 
ing the military or naval authorities; as, a 
mutinous crew, 

2. Seditious, turbulent, 


“The prelates were utterly unable to curb the mu- 
tinous democracy.” 


—Mucaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 
*3. Turbulent, wild, boisterous, 
“ The noontide sun called forth the mutinous winds.” 
Shakesp. ¢ Tempest, v. 1. 
mii’-tin-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. mutinous ; -ly.] 
In a mutjnous manner; seditiously, turbu- 
lently. 
“A woman, # young woman, a fair woman, was to 


govern a people mutinously proud, and always before 
used to hard governors.” —Sidney. : 


*mu-tin-dus-néss,s. [Eng. mutinous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being mutinous ; sedi- 
tiousness, sedition. 


mi-tin-¥y, s. [Eng mutin(e); -y; Fr. mutin 
(for a meutin, from meute); Fr. émeute= 
a sedition; from Low Lat. mota=a pack of 
hounds, from motus, pa. par. of moveo= to 
move; O. Ital. mutino = mutiny; Sp. & 
Port. motin.] ; 

1. Forcible resistance to or revolt against 
constituted authority; specif., a rising of 
sailors or soldiers against the authority of 
their officers; open resistance to officers or 
their authority. Any attempt to excite oppo- 
sition to lawful authority, any disobedience 
of commands, or any act of contempt towards 
a superior Officer, or any concealment of mu- 
tinous acts, or refusal or neglect to attempt 3 
suppression of them, is by military and naval 
law declared to be mutiny. 

“On tho 14th Apel, 1797, Lord Bridport, the admiral, 


anchor, ran up the shrouds, and gave three cheers.”— 
Belsham: Great Britain (an. 1797). 


2. Any rebellion or opposition to legally: 
constituted authority ; sedition. 

*3, Discord, strife. 

aie teth mutiny.” 

* Diane Jeno ence aon, ot 

FJ Indian mutiny, Indian mutinies: The 
mutiny of regiment after regiment of the 
native Bengal army in 1857 and 1858. 


Mutiny Act, s. An act passed every 
year by the British Legislature for the main- 
tenance of discipline among the naval and 
mnilitary forces of the kingdom. 


“A Mutiny Act, which had been passed in 1697, ex- 
mized e the spring of 1698."—Jacaulay: Hist. Hng., 
ch, xxiii. 


mi’-tin-y, * mu-tin-fe, v.i. [Murtiny, s.] 
1. To excite or be guilty of mutiny ; to rise 
or rebel against legally-constituted authority, 
especially in the naval or military service. 


“The same soldiers, who in hard servica and in tho 
battle are in perfect subjection to their leaders, in 
peace and luxury are apt to mutiny and rebel.”—South- 
Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 4. 


*2. To be at odds, to fall out, to quarrel. 
“ My very hairs do mutiny.” : 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iii. % ' 
mu-tis’-i-a, s. [Named after the discoverer, 
Celestin Mutin, a South American botanist.} 
Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Mutisi- 
ace (q.v.). It consists of South American 
plants. 


mu-tis-i-a’-cé-20, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. mutisi(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ecew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Composites, sub-order La- 
biatiflore. It has three sub-tribes: Barna- 
desiee, Leriez, and Facelides. 


*mut’-ism, s. [Eng. mui(e), a.; -ism.] The 
state of being mute or dumb, 


“With deplorable frequency the artificial tongue 
fails hima, and he subsides into inarticulate babble or 
inglorious mutism.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 20, 1882. 


mit’-tér, *mut-tre, *mot-ere, v.i. & t. 
[From an imitative root mot, or mut, with the 
verbal frequent. suff. -er, Cf. Prov. Ger. 
nustern = to whisper; Lat. mutio, muttio, 
musso = to mutter; muttum=a muttered. 
sound, &c. 3 cf. Eng. mute, a.] 

A, Intransitive: 


1, To speak in a low, indistinct voice; to 
utter words in a low voice and with com- 
pressed lips, 

“ The head, yet speaking, muttered as it fell.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad x. 52%. 
2. To grumble, to murmur, 
“They muttered extremely that it was a thi 
to be suftered.”—Bacon : oh ey VII., p. 163, 57 
3. To sound with a low rumbling noise; to 
murmur, 
“Whose leaves still mutt’ri th 
Doth rock the senses.” sada nns Secsnts ee 
Drayton: Henry Howard to Lady Geraldiae. 
B. Trans. : To utter with imperfect articu- 
dation or with compressed lips; to grumble 
out. 
“ And much, "twas said, of heathen lore 
Mixed in the charms he muttered o'er.” 
Scott >. Lady of the Luke, tit, & 
v ~ 
*mut-ter, s. [Murrer, v.] An indistinet, 
obscure utterance; a murmur, a grumble, @ 
muttering. 


“Without his rod revers’d, 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 
We cannot free the lady.” ditlton ? Comus, $17. 


*miit-tér-a’-tion, s. (Eng. mutter; -ation.} 
The act of muttering or grumbling ; a grumble, 


““With prayings, hopings, and a little mutteration."—= 
Richardson : Sir C. Grandison, iv. 282. 


a, a ee ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sdn; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, 


o=€; ey=4; qu=kw, 


miit’-tér-ér, s. (Eng. mutter; -er.) One who 
— > &@ grumbler, a murmurer. 
- words of a mutterer, saith the Wise man, are 
@ wounds, i = 
Sere. ing entc ihe soeeaencen — '—Ba™ 
miit’-tér-itg, * mot-er-inge, pr. par., a. 
&s. [Morrer, v.)} ane 
A. & B, As pr. par. & partici : Gee 
the verb). ried aiid 
C. As subst.: The sound made by one who 
mutters; a grumble, a murmur, a complaint. 
| oe — ly silenced Bete rs, at his interference 
mech wiL: angry m ring.” —Macaulay ? Hist. 
miit’-tér-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. muttering: -ly.) 
In a mutterin, manner, ndistinetly ; without 
distinct articulation, ¢P. 3 Tale of the Ragged 


Mountains.) 
* miit’-tér- a, mutter 3 
Muttering, ic Kare. ii 
“Toyle with mutterous humbling.” 
* ree Stanyhurst ; Virgil; dineid 1. 414. 
mut’ *mol-ton, *mot-en, * mot-o 
*mot-one, * mot-oun, * mut-ten, « (0. 
Fr. moton, molton (Fr. mouton), from Low Lat. 
moltonem, accus. of multo=a sheep, a gold 
coin ; a word of Celtic origin, Cf. Ir. & Manx 
molt; Gael. mult ; Wel. mollt ; Bret. maout = 
a wether, a sheep (Skeat); Low Lat. muito is 
by others derived from Lat. mutilus = maimed, 
mutilated.) 
I. Literally: : 
*1, Asheep. (Cowper: Needless Alarm.) 
- Sgr Taw or cooked for 


*IL. Figuratively : 

1. A gold coin of the reign of Henry V., 
value 15s. It was so called from its bearing 
Seeainiiogeh antic genta. cranes saterers 

gnus miserere 
nobis (Lamb of God that takést away the sins 
of the world, have mercy upon us). 

tet = ay erry pA Th T have spoiled."— 

2. A prostitute; a woman of easy virtue. 
(Lacev-muttTon. ] 

mutton-bird, s. 

Ornith.: Cistralata (ProceUaria) 
Called also White Night-Hawk. 
Report (Zool.), ii. 144.) 

mutton-chop, s. A rib-piece of mutton, 
having the bone cut or chopped off at the 
small end. The term is also applied to other 
small pieces of mutton cut for broiling from 
other parts of the animal, as the leg. 


mutton-ham, s. A leg of mutton salted 
and prepared as ham. 


Lessont. 
Challenger 


*mutton-m , s. A whoremonger; 
adebauched man. [Mutron, II. 2.] 


mutton-pie, s. A pie made with mutton. 


® miit-tén-fist, s. [Eng. mutton, and fist.) 
A large, coarse, red fist or hand. 
He shops Gagdtetionyte =. 
* mit’-ton-¥, a. [Eng. mutton: -y.] Resem- 
bling ee in any of its qualities; like 
mutton ; consisting of mutton. 


mi-tu-al, * mii-tu-all, a, [Fr. mutuel, 
from Lat. mutuus = mutual, lit. exchanged, 
from muto = to exchange; Sp. mutual ; Ital, 
mutuo.) 

1. Reciprocal, reciprocated ; reciprocally 

given and received ; interchanged ; pertaining 
alike to both sides. 

“ Evils from the mutual animosity of sects.” 

—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

2. Relating to or affecting two or more to- 
her equally ; proceeding from or used by 
© or more together; common to two or 

more combined. 
mutual arms lov.” 
Ree Te ee ee Famers fae ee 17. 
@ Mutual is frequently, but incorrectly, 
wsed in the | pate a mutual where 
common should properly be used ; mutual ex- 
pressing strictly a reciprocity or community 
of feeling or action. This use, however, is 


sanctioned by high authority. a 
“Tt afforded him an unity of acknowledging, 
tual that he loved Mr, 
Pre blaine: Pickwick, ch. liv. 
mutual-contract, s. 


Scots Law: An engagement entered into by 
two or more 


ligation is ; the one party being to give 


boil, béy ; PSAt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhun, -cious, 


ns by which a reciprocal ob- | mix, s. 


mutterer—muzzy 


or do, ot abstain from doing something, in ex- 
change for something given or done, or ab- 
stained from by the other party. 


mutual-debts, s, pl. 


Law: Money due on both sides between 
two persons, (Blackstone.) (SEr-orr.] 


mutual-promi: s. pl. Concurrent 
considerations which will support each other, 
unless one or the other be void; as, when one 
man promises to pay money to another, and 
he, in consideration thereof, promises to do a 
certain act, &c. Mutual promises, to be obli- 
gatory, must be simultaneous, (Wharton.) 


*mutual-system, s. The monitorial 
system. [MoniroriA..] 


mutual-testament, s. 

Law: Wills made by two persons who leave 
their effects reciprocally the survivor. 
(Wharton.) 


miu-tu-alist, s. (Eng. mutual ; -ist.] 

Zool.: A name given by Van Beneden to 
“animals which live on each other without 
being either parasites or messmates.” (Ani- 
mal ites, ch. iv.) 


mu-tu-al-it-y, s. (Fr. mutualité.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, The quality or state of being mutual; 
reciprocation, interchange. 


“The complete mutuality of adaptation.”—Poe > 
Works fed issih th 18r oe 


*2. Interchange of courtesies or familiari- 
ties ; intimacy. 

“Interesting reciprocities and mutuclities."—Car 

lyle; Lett. & Speeches of Cromweli, iii. 171. 

Il. Law: The state of things in which one 
person being bound to perform some duty or 
service for another, that other, on his side, 
is bound to do something for the former. 


miu-tu-al-ly, adv. (Eng. mutual; -ly.] 
1, In a mutual manner, reciprocally; by 
giving and receiving. 


“Under the auspicious Influence of genius, arts 
and sciences grew up ther, and mutually illus- 
each other.” mith; Polite Learning, 


ch. 
*2. In return, 
“ Who mutually hath answered my affection.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 6. 
*3. In common; conjointly, equally, alike, 
“Pinch him, fairies, mu/1aliy.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, V. &. 
mi’-tu-ar-y, s. (Lat. mutuarius, from mu- 
tuus= exchanged, mutual.} 
Law: One who borrows personal chattels, 
to be consumed by him, and returned to the 
owner in kind 


*mu-tu-a’-tion, s. [Lat. mutuatio, from 
mutuatus, par of mutuo = to borrow ; mu- 
tuus = exchanged, mutual (q.v.).] 

1. The act of exchanging ; exchange. 

“© blessed mutation, blessed mutuation.”"—Adame 
Works, 1. 396, 

2, The act of borrowing. 


*mu-tu-a-ti-tious, a. [Lat. mutuaticius, 
from mutuatus, pa. par. of mutuo = to borrow.) 
Borrowed. 


“The mutuatitious good works of their peatended 
holy men."—ore: Ant. against Idolatry, ch. x. 


mii-tile, s. ([Fr., from Lat. mutulus =a 


modillion.] 
—— See, 
Archi ApojekR BSS 


ing dlock Worked 
under the corona 
of the Dorie cor- 
nice, in the same 
situation as the 
modillions in the 
Corinthian and 
Composite orders. 
It is often made to 
slope downward 
toward the most 
prominent part, and has usually a number of 
small gutte or drops worked on the under 
side, 

mi-tu-iim, s. [Lat. =a loan, neut. sing. of 
ae = exchanged, mutual (q.v.).] 

Scots Law: That contract by which such 
things are lent as are consumed in the use, or 
cannot be used without their extinction or 
alienation, as corn, wine, money, &c. 


a meox, mix, = dung, dirt.] 
(Mrxen.] rt, filth. (Prov.) 
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mix, v.t. [Mux,s.] To make a mess of, 

“My motherand Nicholas Snowe. .. bad thoronghly 
muxed up everything."—Slackmore; Lorna Doone, 
ch. lxil. 

mix-¥, miick’-s¥, a. (Eng. mux; -y.J 
Dirty, gloomy, mucky. (Prov.) 


“It was all sonked and sodden, and, as we call it, 
mucksy."—Blackmore: Lorna Doone, ch. xlvi. 


miiz'-a-r&b, s. [Arab.] A Christian formerly 
living under the rule of the Moors in Spain, 

miiz-9-rib’-ic, a. (Eng. muzarab; 4c.) Of 
or pertaining to the Muzarabs, or to their 
liturgy. 


miiz’-zi-néss, s. (Eng. muzzy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being muzzy. 


*miizz-ing, s. (Mvzzy.] Bemused, muzzy; 
passing time stupidly. 


“You would not dare keep me ee 
Mad, D'Arblay: Diary, i. 158. M eee, See 


muzzle, * mos-el, * mos-ell, s. (0. Fr 
* mosel, musel (Fr. museau), from a hypotlieti- 
cal O. Fr. morsel, a dimin. fr, Low Lat. morsus 
= (1) a morsel, (2) a buckle, (3) remorse, (4) a 
beak, a snout, from Lat. morsus=a bite, a 
tooth; mordeo = to bite; Ital. muso = a 
muzzle.) 
1, The mouth and nose of an animal, as of 
a horse, dog, &c.; the snout. Sometimes 
jd pee in contempt to the mouth of a human 
ing. 


“ And like a greyhound the mosell and the heud.” 
Lidgate: Story of Thebes, pt. iii. 


2. The mouth of anything; the opening for 
entrance or discharge; spec., the mouth of 
a gun or cannon, the open end of the pipe of 
a bellows, &c. 

“ Every man 

his slotiieg crack = LN bh Seiies dagied the 
touch hole with a quill, and threw the weapon into 
the next pond.”—Mucaulay.: Hist. Eng., ch. xvii, 

8. A gag or mask, of various materials, 
placed over the head of a dog, or the muzzle: 
of a calf or vicious horse. (Chaucer: C. T., 
2,135.) 

4, The piece at the forward end of the 
plough-beam by which the traces are attached, 
Also called the bridle, clevis, or plough-head. 


muzzle-cap, s. 
Ordn. ; The cover over the muzzle of a gun.. 


muzzle-lashings, s. pl. 

Naut. : Ropes, 24 inch, about 4 to 5 fathoms 
in length, used to lash the muzzles of guns to 
the upper part of a port. 

muzzle-loader, s. A gun which is. 
loaded at the muzzle, as distinguished froma 
breechloader. 


muzzle-ring, s. 
Ordn,: The ring or circle surrounding the 
muzzle of a gun. 


muzzle-sight, s. 

Ordn.: The front sight, screwed into the 
swell of the muzzle of a gun or the muzzle 
band of a howitzer. It is of iron or steel, equal 
in height to the dispart or difference between 
the semi-diameters of the base-ring and muzzle. 


muzzle-stopper, s. 

Ordn.: A tompion, to close the mouth of a. 
gun. 

muzzle-strap, :. 

Manége: A broad strap, which is buckled 
around a horse’s mouth to stop his biting. 


miiz-zle, * mos-el, v.t. & t. (Muzzxe, 8.] 
A, Transitive: 
L Lit.; To bind the mouth with a muzzle, 
so as to prevent from biting or eating. 
“Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that 
treadeth out the corn."—1 Cor, ix. & 
Il. Figuratively : 
* 1. To restrain from hurt, 


“My d iT muzeled 
Lest it should bite its muster.” 
Shakesp. ; Winter's Tate, 1, 2. 


2. To keep under restraint ; to prevent from 
giving vent to complaints. 
* 3. To fondle with the mouth close. 


“The nurse was then muzzling and coaxing of the 
child."—L' Estrange. 


*B. Intrans.: To bring the muzzle or 
mouth near; to fondle, 


“The bear muzzles, and smells to him, puts bis nose 
to his mouth and to his ears."—L' strange. 


miiz-zy, a. (Eng. muse (2); -y.) Absent im 


this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, «c. = bel, del, 
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mind; bewildered, muddled, tipsy, stupid, 
confused, 
“His wife a dull, mzzzy old creature.” — Mad. 
D'Arblay: Diary, i. 305. 
my, * mi, poss, pron. ora. [From Mid. Eng. min 
nae ie dvopuing the final ~.] Mine; 
belonging to me. 
J My is only used attributively, and mine 
as a predicate ; thus we say, This is my book, 
this book is mine. 


my-a,s. [Lat., from Gr. nia (mua)=a kind 
of mussel found on the shores of the Thracian 
Bosphorus.) 

Zool.: Gaper. The typical genus of the 
family Myacide (a.v-). The shell is gaping at 
the ends; the left valve smaller than the 
right, with a large process for the cartilage ; 
siphonal fold large; epidermis inclosing 
siphons, which are partially retractile. Ten 
recent species known. Mya arenaria and 
M. truncata are found throughout the Arctic 
Seas, and furnish excellent food. 


my-a¢'-i-da, s. pl. [Mvap#.] 


my -a-c¢i’-tés, s. [Gr. pag (mua), genit. 
poiaxos (muakos) = the sea-mussel ; suff. -.rns 
ités). | 


Paleont.: A genus of Conchiferous Mol- 
Juscs, family Anatinide, The shell is oblong, 
ventricose, gaping, thin, often concentrically 
furrowed and granulated. Known species 
fifty, from the Lower Silurian to the Chalk. 
From the United States, Europe, and South 
Africa. (S. P. Woodward.) 


my’-a-de, my-a¢’-i-da, s. pl. [Gr. vag 
(muanz) genit. pvaxos (muakos) = the sea- 
mussel ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool.: A family of Conchiferous Molluscs. 
The valves of the shell are gaping behind, 
opaque, and strong, covered with wrinkled 
epidermis ; foot small, siphons united and re- 
tractile. Chief genera: Mya, Corbula, Thetis, 
Panopea, and Tellina. 


my-al-gi-a, s. [Gr. wis (mus)=a muscle, 
and aAyos (algos) = pain.) 

Path. : Muscular pain; cramp. Soreness and 
stiffness produced by over-exertion are forms 
of Myalgia. There is also a thoracic and a 
diaphragmatic Myalgia. (Dwnglison.) 


my’-all, s. [Native name.] (See compound.) 


myall-wood, s. 
Bot. : The wood of Acacia homalophylla, and 
some other species. 


my-¢ée-li-im (pl. my-¢é’-li-a), s. [Mod. 
Lat., from Gr. uvens (mukés) =a mushroom, a 
fungus. ] 

Bot.: The spawn or vegetative part of a 
fungus. It consists of inconspicuous white 
down and strings traversing the soil, and may 
be filamentous or cellular. 


my’-¢é-loid, a. [Gr. wixns (mukés) =a fungus, 
and eidéos (eidos) = form, appearance.] 
Bot. : Resembling a mushroom. 


my - ¢é - ta’-lés, s. pl. [Gr. wvxns (mukés), 
genit. puxntos (mukétos) = a fungus; Lat, 
masc. and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ales.] 

Bot.: An alliance of Cryptogamic plants, 
containing Lichens and Fungi, both of which 
have mycelia, and derive nourishment from 
the matrix on which they grow, and from the 
atmosphere. (Berkeley.) 


my-¢ce’-tes, s. [Named by Illiger, from Gr. 
puKntias ceonos (mukétias seismos) = an earth- 
quake, accompanied by a bellowing noise.] 
Zool.; Howler. A genus of Platyrhine or 
New World Monkeys, family Cebide (q.v.). 
They are the largest American monkeys, some 
being nearly three feet in length exclusive of 
the prehensile tail. The thumb is not op- 
posable, but is in a line with the other fingers. 
The voice is extraordinarily resonant, owing 
to a bony drum, formed by a convexity of the 
os hyoides, and communicating with the larynx. 
Ten species are known, from the forests of 
tropical America between East Guatemala and 
Paraguay. 


my-¢et'-6-ma,s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. péens 
(mukes) = a fungus.} 
Pathol. : A disease in which the bones and 
other structures of the foot become infested and 
ultimately destroyed by a microscopic fungus. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, 


my—myelonal 


my-cé-to-phag-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., 
Peeps) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 
Entom.: A family of Beetles, tribe Necro- 
phaga. ‘The antenne are clavate, the body 
oblong, oblong ovate, or convex, pubescent, 
abdomen of five nearly equal segments. Tarsi 
with four distinct joints, except in the anterior 
feet of the males, which have only three. They 
live in boleti and other fungi, or under the 
bark of trees. 
my-¢é-toph’-a-giis, s. 
genit. mvxnros (mukétos) = a fungus, 
gdayety (phagein) = to eat.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Mycetophagide (q.v.). Seven are British. 


[Gr. pvens (mukés), 
and 


my-¢6-todph’-i-la, s.  [Gr. pans (mukes), 
genib. usxntos (muketos)=fungus, and direw 
(phileo) = to love.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Mycetophilide (q.v.). There are but twovery 
small ocelli. 


my -¢6é-to-phil’-i-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
mycetophius); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Entom.: Fungus-midges; a-family of dip- 
terous insects, tribe Nemocera. They are very 
active; found in damp situations upon herb- 
age or on leaves. They can spring by means 
of their hind legs. The larve feed upon fungi. 


my -¢é-td-z0’-a, s. pl. [Gr poxns (mukes) 
genit. wvxntos (mukétos)=a fungus, and goa 
(26a), pl. of gov (z260n) = a living creature. ] 
Zool.: A name sometimes given to certain 
abnormal Rhizopods of low organization. 


my-¢1-na, s. 
Lat. suff. -ina.] 
Bot. : A kind of shield occurring in Beomy- 
ces, and lichens akin to it. 


my-co-dérm, my-co-dér’-ma, s. [Gr. 
pies (mukés) = a fungus, and Sepa (derma)= 
skin.] 

Bot., éc.: A spurious genus rounded on the 
appearance presented by certain fungi and 
algals when developed in liquids. Example : 
yeast (q.v.). If they float or grow on the sur- 
face, they are popularly called flowers, as, 
flowers of wine ; but if they sink, mother, as, 
mother of vinegar. When mycoderms find free 
oxygen, they absorbit rapidly ; when they have 
to take it from the liquid in which they are grow- 
ing, its withdrawal hastens decomposition. 


my-co-dér-mie, a. [Eng. mycoderm; -ic.] 
f, pertaining to, or consisting of mycoderms. 


[Gr. wvnyns (mukés)=a fungus ; 


my-cd-10%-ic, my-c6-16e-ic-al, a. 
[Eng. mycolog(y); -ic, -tcal.] Pertaining or 
relating to mycology, or fungi. 


my-col’-d-sist, s. [Eng. mycolog(y); ~ist.] 
One who is versed in mycology. 


my -col-6-8gy, s. [Gr. wvens (mukes)=a 
fungus, and Aoyos (Jogos) = a discourse. ] 
Bot. : That branch of botany which investi- 
gates the nature and history of fungi; a 
treatise on fungi. 


my-com’-él-ate, s. (Eng. mycomel(ic); -ate.] 
A salt of mycomelic acid. 


my-co-mél’-ic, a. [Gr. uvens (mukés) = a 
fungus ; Lat. mel = honey, and Eng. suff. -ic.] 
(See the compound.) ~~ 


mycomelic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C4H4N402°4H20. Alloxanamide, A 
monobasic acid obtained by heating aqueous 
alloxan with ammonia, and decomposing the 
resulting salt with sulphuric acid. When 
freshly precipitated, it is transparent and 
gelatinous, but when dried it forms a louse 
yellow powder. It is insoluble in cold water, 
alcohol, and ether, but soluble in boiling 
water and in the alkalis. The,only mycome- 
lates known are the ammonium salt and the 
silver salt, the latter of which is precipitated 
in yellow flakes, when ammonium mycomelate 
is added to a solution of silver nitrate. 


my’-cose, s. [Gr. pvkns (mukés) =a fungus ; 
Eng. suff. -ose Chem Cagle) ot 
Chem. : Cy2H20y1. A peculiar kind of sugar 
very like trehalose, obtained from the ergot 
of rye. It forms shining rhombic crystals, 
soluble in water and in boiling alcohol, but 
insoluble in ether. Its aqueous solution is 
dextro-rotatory, but it does not reduce cuprous 


oxide from alkaline cupric solutions. When 
boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, mycose is 
converted into dextro-glucose; with strong 
nitric acid it forms a detonating compound, 
Heated with acetic acid, it yields saccharides 
which are undistinguishable from those formed 
in like manner from dextro-glucose. 


myc-tér’-i-a, s. (Latinised from Gr. wuenjp 
(muktér) = the nose, a snout. ] 
Ornith.: Jabiru; a genus of Ardeidze, sub- 
family Ciconinee. The bill is turned up at the 
tip. [JaBIRu.] 


myd’-a-is, s. [Gr. pvdds (mudos) = decay, 
; sh inion to need eroanl of the animal.] 
Zool. : Stinking Badger; a genus erected 
for the reception of the Teledu (q.v.), some- 
times known as Ictonyz zorilla. 


*myd-del-este, a. [MippLz.] The most 
middle (a double superlative). (Chaucer.) 


my-dri-a-sis, s. [Gr.] 
Pathol. ; A disease of the iris, in which tha 
pupil is excessively dilated, and the sight 
becomes impaired, or even entirely lost. 


my -dri-at'-ic, a. & s. [Eng. mydri(asis) 
(q.v.); -atic.] 
A, As adj.: Dilating the pupil of the eye. 
B. As subst.: A medicine or agent which 
dilates the pupil of the eye. The chief are 
belladonna, atropine, stramoninm, henbane, 
all derived from the nightshade order of plants. 


my-él-én-céph-a-la, s. pl. [MyELEn- 
CEPHALON.] 
Zool. : (See extract). 


“The sub-kingdom Vertebrata, or Myelencephala, ia 
characterized by the disposition of the Brinelpat mass 
of the nervous system in a median axis, consisting of 
the brain and spinal cord, situated along the dorsal 
aspect of the body, behind the heart and digestive 
system, and enClosed in a body or cartilaginous case, 
constituting a spinal column.’—Owen: Comp. Anat. 
Invertebrata, p. 12. 


my-él-én-¢é-phal’-ic, a. [Eng., &. my- 
elencephalon) ; -ic.] Pertaining to or con- 
nected with the myelencephalon. 


“The myelencephalic eolumns.” — Owen > 
Anat. ; Vertebrates, iii. 79. 


my-€l-én-céph’-a-lon, s. [Gr. pvedrds, 
pvedrov (muelos, muelon) = marrow, and éyxé- 
gadov (engkephalon) = the brain.]} 

Comp. Anat.: The cerebro-spinal system; ~ 
the brain, spinal marrow, and nerves viewed 
asa whole. (Owen: Comp. Anat.; Verte- 
brata, i., ch. iv.) 


my-él-én-géph’-a-loiis, a. [Eng. myelen- 
cephakon) ; -ous.] Cerebro-spinal. 
“The myelon, the encephalon, and their nerves, con- 


stitute the myelencephalous or cerebro-spinal system.” 
—Owen: Comp, Anat. ; Vertebrates, i. 266. 


my-él-in, s. [Eng., &c. myel(on); -in.] 

Chem.: A name applied by Kirchow ana 
Beneke to a peculiar fatty substance extracted 
from the yolk of hard-boiled eggs by means 
of alcohol. It is also said to be present in 
young chlorophyll, in flower stalks, and in 
certain seeds, especially in peas, and always 
accompanied by cholesterin. It is charac- 
terized by shooting out into spiral threads or 
loops when immersed in water or in a solu- 
tion of sugar. 


my’-él-tne, s. [Gr. pvedrrvos (muelinos) = 
marrow-like ; Ger. myelin.] 

Min.: A soft amorphous mineral, of a yel- 
lowish white to reddish-white colour. Sp. gr. 
2°45 to 2°53; feel somewhat greasy. Compos.: 
a silicate of alumina; formula, AleO3Si0g. 
Dana places it with Andalusite. 


my-€1-1-tis, s. [Gr. pvedds, pveddy (muelos, 
muelon) = marrow ; Eng. suff. -itis.] 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the spinal cord ; 
(1) acute, (2) by ramollissement, (3) by unde- 
fined suppuration, (4) by abscess 


my’-él-0id, a. [Gr. Mvedos, pveddy (muelos, 
muelon) = marrow, and e¢idos (eidos) = form, 
appearance,] Resembling marrow: as, a 
myeloid tumour. 


my’-€l-6n, s. [Gr. pvedds, pvedsy (muelos, 
muelon) = marrow.] A name sometimes given 
to the spinal cord. 


my-él’-dn-al, a. [Eng. myelon; -al.] Pers 
taining to or connected with the myelon (q.v.). 


A contiguous portion of the anterior myelonas 
columns.”—Owen : Oomp, Anat. ; Vertebrates, fi 82. 


Comp. 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
Syrian, 2, ec =6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


myeg-a-16, «. [Gr.=a shrew or field mouse, 
Zoology: ¥ 


* 1, An old genus of Soricide (Shrews) con- 
poten Desmans, Fi Sesh . 
ical genus of the family Mygalide, 
The species are large, with a roug: pi 
= stout hairy legs. They chiefly inhabit 
pical America, th some extend to the 
East. They reside in in trees, in the 
crevices between stones, &c., spinning a tubu- 
lar, silken dwelling, The best-known species, 
ria, was al me 


Mygale avicula by 
Merian and others to catch birds, then the 
notion was abandoned; bat Mr. Bates recently 


revived it, having found a d 
bird in these ahitene webs, Mao me ie 


my-gal'-i-da, s. vs e); fe 
ges Ps pl. (Lat, mygal(e); fem. pl. 
Zool. : A family of Arachnida, the typical 
and only one of the tribe Tetrapneumones 
(Four-lunged Spiders), There are four stig- 
Matic openings towards the base of the abdo- 
men, and the spinnerets are only four, two of 
them very small. There are many species, 
some large, inhabiting warm countries. Most 
construct silken habitations, Atypus Sulzeri, 
about half an inch long, is British; it makes a 
burrow in the ground which it lines with silk. 


y-la’- s [Gr. pvdaBpls peagete | in 
hotins for pvAaxpis (mulakris) = a kind of 
cockroach found in mills and bakehouses.] 
Entom.: A genus of Cantharide. Mylabris 
crgeetes a —— Indian a M., indi 
. melanura, M. hwmeralis, M. prorima, an 
M. orientalis have been recommended as sub- 
stitutes for cantharides, (Calcutta Exhib, Rep.) 


*mylde, a. [Mitp.] 
*mylde-ly, adv. [Mrupty.] 
my-li-é-ba’-tés, s, (Myuiosatis.] 


y-li-d-bat’-i-da, «pl. (Mod. Lat. mylio- 
is) (q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 

1. Ichthy.: Devil-fishes, Sea-devils, or Eagle- 
rays, a family of plagiostomous fishes, of the 
group Batoidei ). The dise is very 

, owing to the great development of the 
pectoral fins, which, however, leave the sides 
of the head and reappear at the extremity 
of the snout as a pair of detached (cephalic) 
fins. Viviparous, producing only one at a 
birth. The species are generally of large 
size, from tropical and temperate seas. The 
dentition consists of flat molars, like a mosaic 
pavement, in both jaws. Dr. Giinther enume- 
rates five genera: Myliobatis, Aétobatis, Rhin- 
optera, Dicerobatis, and Ceratoptera, 

2. Paleont.: Remains have been found in 
Tertiary formations, from the Eocene of Shep- 
pey to the Norwich Crag. 


my-li-6-ba'-tis, my-li-6-ba/-tés, s. [Gr. 
-~ (mulé) = (in pL), the molars, and Lat., 
is (q.¥.). 

1. Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 
Myliobatide ASO . Teeth, sexangular, 2, 
flat, tessellated, those in the middle b er 
than long, several narrower ones on each side ; 
tail, very long and thin, with a dorsal fin near 
fits root. There is generally a serrated spine 
behind the fin, Seven species are known, 
two of which are European, one, Myliobatis 
aquila, being almost cosmopolitan, and found 
on many coasts. , 

2. Paleont.: Teeth of epecies very closely 
allied to, or perhaps even identical with, exist- 
ing species are found in Tertiary formations. 
angle Myliobates toliapicus is from the 

me of Sheppey. (Owen.) 


*myl-i-oun, s. [MILiion.] 


y -lit’- y-lit’-ta, s. (Gr. MvAirra 
Miata hone i. 131); see also Rawlinson : 
erodotus, ess. X., in App. to bk. i.] : 
1. Babylonian & Assyr. Myth.: A female 
divinity corresponding to the Roman Venus. 
Dr. Oppert considers Mylitta a corruption of 
Baaltis. Max Miiller considers this identifi- 
¢ation probable. In that case she is the wife 
ef Baal and the same as Astarte (q.v.). 
2. Bot. : A genus of ascomycetous fungi, sub- 
order Tuberacei. Mylitta australis is a large 


truffle, weighing more than two pounds, found 
in Australia, where it is called Native bread, 
*mylle, s. [Mitt] 


7-16 6 [Gr. pvan, (mulé) = a mill.) 
es, ae ween fe molar teeth. 


Poi, bd}; pdAt, jOw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, & 
ie Ri got ia Poin je eben lara -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, 


mygale—myopathia 


mylo-hyoid, a. 

Anat, : Of or belonging to the hyoid bo: 
(q.v.), and the molar Bar There is 4 
” lo-hyoid groove, a muscle, a nerve, and a 


my-1d-car’-I-iim, », Sigs mylo-, and Gr, 
«dprov (karion) =a nut, Pion 
ty A genus of Cyrillads, (BockwHeat- 


my’-16-dn, s, [Pref. mylo-, and Gr. b8ovs 
odous), genit. d8dvros (odontos) = a tooth.) 
Paleont.: A genus of edentate mammals, 
the best-known species being Mylodon robustus, 
which reached a length of eleven feet, slightly 
less than that of the Megatherium, which it 
much resembled, The dental formula of the 


two is the same, rer The fore feet have 


five and the hinder four toes, the two external 
digits being nailless. From the Pliocene 
deposits of Central Brazil, 


my’-nah, s. [Mixa.] 
*myn-chén, s. [A.S. munecen, mynecen, 


fem. of munec =a monk (q.v.).] A nun. 
*myn'’-chér-y, s. [Myncney.] A nunnery, 


myn-heér’,, s. [Dut.] The ordinary form of 

address among the Dutch, equivalent to our 

sir or Mr.; hence, a Dutchman. 

“ And wish myself a Dutch mynheer.” 
Cowper: Flood at Olney, 

my-6-, pref. [Gr. us (mus), genit. uvds (muos) 

=a muscle, a mouse.) 

1, Pertaining to or connected with the 

muscles. 

2, Resembling a mouse ; myomorphic, 


my-6-ba-tra’-chi-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
myobatrach(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.} 
Zool. : A family of Amphibia, order Anoura, 
tribe ene They are Australian toads, 
about which little is known. 


my-d-bat’-ra-chiis, s. (Pref. myo- (2), and 
Gr. Barpaxos (batrachos) = a frog.) 
Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Myobatrachide. 
my-6-car-di-tis, s, [Pref myo- and 
* ta carditis (q.v.).] ve @, 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the muscular sub- 
stance of the heart. [It is rarely idiopathic, 
being generally combined with pericarditis, 
endocarditis, or both. 


my-dc-ar-is, s. (Gr. pis (mus), genit. pds 

muos)=a bivalve, and xapis (karis)=a shrimp.) 

Paleont.: A Silurian crustacean, perhaps 
akin to Leia and Estheria, 


my-0'-dés, s. [Pref. myo- (2), and Gr, eldos 
(¢idos) = likeness.) 

1. Zool.: Lemming; a genus of rodents, 
family Muride, sub-family Arvicolinse, Two, 
or perhaps three, species are known, Myodes 
lemmus, the Lemming (gv), and M, lagurus 
and M. obensis, from Siberia. M. torquatus, 
with the same habitat, is sometimes placed in 
a distinct genus, Cuniculus, 


2. Paleont.: [LEMMING]. 


my-o-dy-nam-ics, s. [Pref. myo- (1), and 
n _Syneeners FE That branch of science 
which investigates the principles of muscular 
contraction; the exercise of muscular con- 
traction, 


naim-i-om’-é-tér, s. [Pref. myo- (i), and 
Eng. dynamometer (q.v.).}] Au instrument 
for measuring the strength of the muscles, 


my-0-ga'-16, s. [Pref. myo- (2), and Gr. yaAjj 
2) = a weasel.} 

1, Zool. : Desman ; the natatorial genus of 
the sub-family Myogaline (q.v.). Two species 
are known, Myogale moschata and M. pyrenaica. 
The former species is from the south-east of 
Russia. its total length is about sixteen 
inches ; snout long and proboscis-like ; toes 
webbed to the bases of the claws; tail, long, 
scaly, and laterally flattened. M. pyrenaica 
is much smaller, with a round tail and longer 
snout. Both species feed on aquatic insects, 

2. Paleont. : The genus first appears in the 
Miocene deposits of Germany and the south 
of France, 
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¥-6-gil’-1-doo, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ; 
"Yoh ten ph adj. sat -ide.) i a 
Zool, : Desmans; a family of insectivorous 
mammals co-extensive with Myogaline (q.v.). 


my-d-ga-li'-ns, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. myogal(e); 
Lat. fee ph eat wate ine.) er 
Zool.: Desmans; a sub-family of Talpidw 
(q.v.). It contains three genera: Myogale, 
natatorial ; Uropsilus, terrestrial; and Uro- 
trichus, fossorial, 


my-6-ga/-liim, s. [Gr. pvyddn (im * 
shrew hocten I : ‘ “ere 
Bot.: A genus of Liliacem, tribe Scillew. 
Myogalum nutans, a rare British plant, is 
better known as Ornithogalum nutans. 


my-6-gEn’-ic, a. (Pref. myo- (1), and Gr 
yervaw (gennaod) = to engender, to produce.} 
Pathol, : Produced by the muscles, 


myogenic-paralysis, s, 

Pathol. : Infantile paralysis; the essential 
paralysis of infants, It is much less danger- 
ous than paralysis in the adult, 


my-6-griph’-ic, my-d-griph’-ic-al, «a 
ogee myograph(y) 3 ~ic, ~ical.) Of or pertaining 
myography or a description of the muscles. 


my-d-griph’-i-dn, s. [Myoorapny.] An 
apparatus for ascertaining the velocity of the 
nervous current. It was invented in 1850 by 
A. Helmholtz. 


my-6g-ra-phist, s. (Eng. myograph(y); 
-ist.) One versed in myography ; one who 
describes the muscles of animals. 


my-6g-ra-phy, s. (Pref. myo- (1), and Gr. 
ww (grapho) = to write.] A description of 
muscles of the body. : 


my-6-lém’-ma, s. (Pref. myo- (1), and Gr. 
Adupa (lemma) = peel, skin.] @, 
Physiol. : The delicate membranous covering 
of each fibril of fleshy or muscular fibre ; sar- 
colemma. (Mayne.) 


my-6-158’-ic, my-6-15¢’-i-cal, a. [En 
itera S -ic, -ical.) Of or pertaining i 
myology or the knowledge of the muscles. 


my-6l’-0-gist, s. (Eng. myolog(y) ; -ist.] One 
versed in myology ; one who writes or treats 
on the muscles, 


my-6l’-6-&y, s. (Pref. myo- (1), and Gr. Aé 
(logos) = a treatise, a discourse.] A scientific 
description or knowledge of the muscles of 
the human body, 


“To instance in all the particulars were to write = 
whole system of myology."—Cheyne : Phil. Principles. 


*my-d-min-¢y, s. (Pref. myo- (2), and 

vteia (manteia) = prophecy, divination.) A 

find of divination or fortune-telling by the 
movements of mice. 


my-6-mor’-pha, s. pl. (Pref. myo-, and Gr, 
Boppy (morphe) = form.] 
Zool. ; A section of simple-toothed rodents. 
It includes six families : Myoxidee, Lophiomy- 
ide, Muride, Spalacide, Geomyidie, and Di- 
popidee. 


my-6-mor’-phic, a. (Mod. Lat., &c. myo- 
morph(a); -ic.) Belonging to the section 
Myomorpha (q.v.). 


my-5-mor’-phiis, s. {Myomorena.] 
Paleont.: An extinet genus of South 
American Chinchillide found in Pliocene 
deposits in the island of Anquilla, one of the 
Antilles. It is allied to Megalonyx, and is of 
“special interest, proving the connection of 
the larger West Indian Islands with the eon- 
tinent some time in the later Tertiary period.” 
(Wallace: Geog. Dist. Anim., i. 148.) 


my-d-nig-i-t¥, s. (Gr. wis (mus), genit. 
puéds (mios)=a muscle.} [NeuRtcrry.] 
Physiol. : (See extract), 


“ Nouricity is convertible into myonicity and into 
other forms of polar force, Just as myonicity or the 
muscular force may be disposed of by conversion inte 
heat.”"—Owen > Anat. Vertebrates, 1. 818. 


my-6-no'-sitis, s. (Pref. myo- (1), and Gr. 
yoros (nosos) = a disease.] 
Pathol. :; A disease of the muscles. 
my-6-path-i-a, s. (Pref. myo- (1), and 
Gr, 1a%es (pathos) = suffering.) 
Pathol. : The same as Myonosvs (q.v.). 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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my-0-path’-ic, a. (Eng. myopath(ia); -tc.) 
A to or relating to myopathia (q.v.). 


my-dpe, my-dps, s. [Fr., from Gr. pudy 
ae genit. [vamos _,(muopos), from io 
mud) = to shut, and oy (Gps), genit. wmés 
gen = the eye.] A short-sighted person. 

my-0'-pi-a, s. [Myopy.] 

qgny-dp'-ic, t my-Op'-tic, a. (Eng. myop(e); 
A Braniing to myopy ; short-sighted. 

we t hort distai re 

called mguptias Gamat’ Physics (od. Atkinson), p. 408 


my-d-pd-ra'-cé-20,s. pl. [Mod. Lat. myopor- 
(um) ; Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -acee.] 

Bot.: Myoporads; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Echiales. It consists of 
shrubs with simple exstipulate leaves, axillary 
flowers, a five-parted persistent calyx, a mono- 
petalous hypogynous corolla, with the limbs 
nearly equal or two-lipped; stamens four, 
didynamous, sometimes with the rudiments of 
& fifth; ovary two- or four-celled; fruit a 
drupe ; the putamens with two or four cells 
each, one- or two-seeded. Chiefly from the 
Southern hemisphere. Known genera nine, 
species 42. (Lindley.) 

my-op’-or-ad, s. [Mod. Lat. myopor(wm); 
Eng. suff. -ad.] 

Bot.(Pi.): The name given by Lindley to 

the order Myoporacez (q.V.). 

my-op’-or-iim, s. [Gr. pw (mud) = to shut, 
and mépos (poros)=a pore, referring to the 
leaves.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Myo- 


poracese (q.v.). About thirteen species are 
known, chiefly from Australia, 


y-5-pot’-a-miis, s. 


[Gr. pds (mus), genit. 


my 
puds(muos) 
=a mouse, 
and méra- 
pos (pota- 
mos) =& 
river.) 
1. Zool. : 
“Coypu 
(q.v.)3 @ 
genus of 
Octodon- 
tide, con- 
taining a 
single spe- 
cies, Myo- 
potamus 
Coypus. 
Habitat, 
South America, ranging from the Tropic of 
Capricorn to about 15° north latitude. 
2. Paleont. : Myopotamus antiquus, described 
by Lund, is from the bone-caves of Brazil. 


any-Ops, s. [Myorz.] 


my-op’-sis, s. [Gr. pvia (muia) = a fly, and 
us (Gpsis) = sight.) 3 
Pathol.: A disease of the eyes in which 
black spots are seen passing like flies before 
them. [Musc4&-VoLITANTES.] 


my-d-py, my-d-pi-a, s. (Gr. penta (mu- 
Opia), from pay (mudps) = short-sighted. 
Optics, &c.: Near or short sight, a defect of 
fhe eye, produced generally by too great con- 
vexity of the cornea or crystalline lense, 
causing the focus to be placed not on the 
cornea, but in front of it. It occurs in early 
life from too great use of the eyes on minute 
objects, as the print in a book, especially 
by imperfect light. It is corrected by doubly- 
concave spectacles. As a rule the defect 
diminishes with the advance of age, 


my-Os-chi’-los, s. [Pref. myo- (2), and Gr. 
xetAos (cheilos) = a lip (?). | 
Bot.: A genus of Santalacee, An infusion 
of Myoschilos oblongus, called by the Chilenos 
Senna, is purgative. 


my-o-sin, s. [Gr. pis (mus), genit. pvds 
(muos) = a muscle.]} 

Chem. : The chief constituent of the muscle 
plasma enclosed in the sarcolemma tubes of 
muscular fibre. In the living muscle it exists 
in the liquid state, but when the rigor mortis 
sets in, it curdles completely. Myosin is in- 
soluble in water, but soluble in very dilute 
acids and alkalis, and in a dilute solution of 
sodium chloride. It is coagulated by heating 
with water, and by the addition of alcohol. 


MYOPOTAMUS, 


myr-i-a-, pref. 


myopathic—myrica 


my-d-sis, s. (Gr. ~vw (mud) = to close the 
eyes or lips.) : 
Pathol. ; Permanent contraction of the pupil, 
usually caused by iritis. When it exists to 
such an extent a3 to obliterate the pupil it is 


called Synizesis. 


my-é-sit’-ic, a. &s, {Myosis.] 
A. As adj.: Contracting the pupil of the eye. 
B. As subst.: A medium or agent which 
contracts the pupil of the eye. The chief are 
the Calabar bean, opium, and the salts of mor- 
phia. (Garrod.) 


my-6-si’-tis, s. (Gr. wis (mus), genit. wuds 
(muos) = a muscle; Eng, suff. -itis. 
Pathol. : Inflammation of a muscle. 


my-6-sd-tis, s. [Lat., from Gr. wis (mus), 
genit. muds (muos) = & mouse, and ods (ous), 
genit. wrés (tos) = an ear.) 

Bot. : A genus of Boraginacez, tribe Litho- 
spermex. ‘The tube of the corolla is straight ; 
the Jobes convolute in estivation; calyx 
terete in fruit; nuts ovate, compressed, 
smooth ; racemes leafless. Hight are British : 
Myosotis palustris, Creeping Water Scorpion 
Grass or Forget-me-not; M. lingwlata or 
ceespitosa the Tufted, M. repens the Creep- 
ing Water, M. sylvatica the Upright Wood, 
M. alpestris the Rock, M. arvensis the 
Field, M. collina the Early Field, and M. 
versicolor the Yellow and Blue Scorpion- 
grass. The majority of them are common in 
their respective situations. 


my-6-sur-ts, s. [Gr. «is (mus), genit. wvds 
(muos) = & mouse, and ovpé (owra) = a tail.) 
Bot. : Mouse-tail; a genus of Ranuneulacez, 
tribe Anemonex., The sepals, petals, and 
stamens are all five; the petals nectariferous. 
Two known species. One, Myosurus minimus, 
is British. [Movuss-TAIL.] 


my-6-til-i-ty, s. [Gr. wis (mus), genit. uvds 
(mos) = a muscle.] 
Pathol. ; Muscular contractility. 


my’-6-tome, s. [Pref. myo- (1), and Gr. rou} 
(tomé) = a cutting ; Téuyw (temnd) = to cut.) 
Zool. : (See extract). 


“In fishes especially, and say in amphibia, the 
muscles present a remarkable degree of vertebrate 
segmentation, the greater part of the muscles of the 
trunk being subdivided into zones or myotomes by 
paruibions or sclerotomes, partly bony and ly car- 
jlaginous or membranous, which extend transversely 
through the walls of the trunk, and correspond in 
pbumber and position with the vertebral and costal 
segments. —Quain: Anatomy (ed. 1882), i. 185. 


my-6t’-0-my, s. [Mvorome.] 
1, Anat.: The science which treats of the 
dissection of the muscles, 
2. Surg.: The division of the muscles to 
remove deformity. ‘ 


my-0x’-I-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. myon(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. ; A family of Myomorpha (q.v.), from 
the Palearctic and Ethiopian regions. There 
are four genera: Myoxus, Muscardinus, Elio- 
mys, and Graphiurus. 


my-6x’-iis, s. [Gr. pvoéds (muoxos) =a dor- 
mouse : p.0s (mus)= a mouse, and dds (onus) 
= sharp snout. ] 

1. Zool. : Dormouse; a genus of myomorphic 
rodents, typical of thefamily Myoxidee (q.v.). 
Three species are known : Myorus avellenarius, 
the Common Dormouse; M. glis, the Loir; 
and M, nitela, the Lerot, 


2. Paleont. : (See extract). 


“Two species have been detected in the Upper 
Eocene (Gypseous series of Montmartre), and a third 
from beds of Miocene age. Several have been detected 
in Post-Tertiary deposits, of which the most remark. 
able is M. melitensis, from the Maltese Post-Pliocene, 
This form is described by Falconer as being ‘as big in 
comparison to a living dormouse as the bandicoot-rat 
is to a mouse,""—WNicholson : Paleont., ii. 410. 


myr’-ci-a, s. (Lat. Murcia = an epithet of 
Venus, said to be taken from the myrtle 
(q.v.-), which was sacred to her. (Varr. de 
Ling. Lat. (ed. Miill.), v. § 154.)] 

Bot.: A genus of Myrtaces, tribe Myrtez.- 
From 300 to 500 are known, from tropical and 
sub-tropical America, Many have edible fruits. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 


a [Gr. puptas (murias)= ten 
thousand.] Many, possessing many or much. 


myr-i-a-cin’-thoiis, a. [Myrtacanruus.] 
Of or belonging to the genus Myriacanthus., 


myr-i-a-cin’-thiis, s. (Pref. myria-, and Gr. 
éxavba (akantha) = a prickle.] 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil Raiidse founded 
by Agassiz in 1837. Morris enumerates three 
species from the Lias of Lyme Regis. 


myr-t-ad,a. &s. (Gr. pupids (murias), genit. 
pupiados (muriados), from puptos (murios) = 
numberless. J 
A, As adj. : Innumerable, countless, num- 
berless, infinite, manifold. 
s4 i riad tongues, 
Bh se pera baad > a Raves Dream. 
B. As substantive: 
1. The number of ten thousand. 


2. Used proverbially of any very great num= 


ber; multitudes. 
“Tn the orchards fed 
Myriads of caterpillars.” Longfellow: Poet's Tate. 


myriad-minded, a. Of vast and ex- 
Rest fl ancRor intellect. (Coleridge.) 


myr’-i-a-gram, myr-i-a-gramme, 3. 
(Fr. myriagramme, from pref. myria-, and Fr. 
gramme.) A French measure of weight, con- 
taining 10,000 grammes, and equal to 22°0485 
Ibs, avoirdupois. if 


myr’-i-a-li-tre (tre as tér),s. [Fr., from 
pref. myria-, and Fr. litre.) A French measure 
of capacity, containing 10,000 litres, and equal 
to 610,280 cubic inches. 


myr’-i-a-mé-tre (tre as.tér), s. (Fr., from 
pref. myria-, and Fr. métre] A French mea- 
sure of length, containing 10,000 metres, and 
equal to 10 kilométres, or 6°2138257 English 
tniles. 


myr-i-a-ni-tés, s. (Gr. pupias (murias) = 
ten thousand ; 7 connect., and suff. -dtes.] 
Paleont.: Formerly considered a genus af 
Annelids, from the Lower Silurian Rocks of 
Llampeter in South Wales. Myrianites McLeayt 
resembles worm tracks with marks like those 
of sete or rudimentary limbs. (Murchison: 
Siluria, ch. viii.) When, however, the stone 
is broken up, and the rest of the fossil dis- 
played, it is seen to be a leaf-like expansion, 
perhaps a fucoid. 


myr’-i-a_pod, s. [MyrrapropA.} One of the 
Myriapoda (q.v.). 


myr-Y-ap'-o-da, myr-i-dp’-6-da, s. pl. 
(Pref. myria-, and Gr. rovs (pous), genit. rodds 
(podos) = a foot.] 

1. Zool.: A class of annulose animals, divi- 
sion Arthropoda. The body is generally long, 
cylindrical, or flattened, and consists of more 
than twenty somites. There is no distinction 
between the thorax and the abdomen ; there 
are antenne, and the mandibles are often 
large and powerful; one or two pairs of legs 
are attached to each segment of the body. 
The sexes are separate; the internal anatomy 
like that of insects. The Myriapoda live 
under stones, dead leaves, the bark of trees, 
and other dark places. Some are luminous. 
The class is divided into four orders—Chilo- 
poda (Centipedes), Chilognatha (Millepedes), 
Pauropoda, and Onychophora. 

2. Palewont.: The oldest known Myriapods 
are from the Coal Measurés. 


*myr’-t-arch, s. [Gr. wvpcapyns (muriarchés), 
from pupto. (murioi) = ten thousand, and 
apxw (archd) = to rule, tolead.] Acommander 
of ten thousand men. 


myyr-i-are, s. [Fr., from pref. myria-, and 

r. are.] A French measure of land, contain- 

ing 10,000 ares, or 1,000,000 square metres, 
and equal to 247°1148 English acres. 


my-ri-ca, s. [Lat. myrice, myrica, from Gr. 
Muptcey (murike) = the tamarisk; not the 
modern genus.] 

Bot. : Sweet Gale; Bog-myrtle; the typical 
and only genus of the order Myricacez. 
Myrica Gale, the Sweet Gale or Dutch Myrtle, 
has a shrubby stem and lanceolate leaves 
broader upwards. It is found in bogs an 
moory ground in Scotland and elsewhere. Its 
leaves have a pleasant smell, and the inhabi- 
tants of Islay and Jura scent their clothes with 
them, and in parts of Scotland a tea is made 
from them ; the twigs are used for beds. The 
plant yields a yellow ethereal oil, which after 
atime becomes slightly warm. Formerly its 
leaves were used against the itch, and by 
Swedish brewers .as a substitute for hops. 
The root of M. cerifera, the Wax Myrtle or 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 20, pot, 
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Bay-tree of North America, if eaten in quan- 
since is emetic. The N epaniens eat thet fruit 
of M. sapida, which is about the size of a 


Safer tenet asad 8. 
Chem. : Myrtle-wax. A solid fat extracted 
from the berries of Myrica cerifera. It ig 
brittle, and has an 
ane haseree 
nsoluble in ether; a Sp. gr. 
1-005, and melts at 48°. This tree is a cues 
of the South Atlantic States. The wax is ob- 
tained by boiling the berries, of which a 
bushel will yield 4 or 5 pounds. It is chiefly 
for candles, which yield an aromatic odor, 
but give little light. “An excellent scen 
soap is also made trom (he wax. 


myr-i-ci’-cé-z, s." pl, (Lat. myric(a); fem. 
pl. adj. sutf. -acew.} 

Bot.: Galeworts; an order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Amentales. It consists of 
leafy shrubs or small trees covered with 
resinous glands and dots; alternate leaves, 
and ameutaceous flowers ; stamens two to 

. eight, generally in the axil of a scale-like 
bract ; anthers two to four-celled ; ovary one- 
celled ; fruit drupaceous ; seed solitary, erect. 
Found in eg ee the Cape of Good 
Hope, and India, OWN genus, one ; species, 


myr-i-car-i-a, s. (Lat. myric(a); fem. sing. 
adj. suff. -aria.] 

Bot.: A genus of Tamaricacee. Myricaria 

mica, acommon garden plant with pink 

wers, has a balsamic, bitter bark, formerly 

bone as a aed The leaves of M. 

legans, a Hima M species, are applied 

meee ee tar cet ne es 

; 0} r an w issue is 
eapaidered ease 7 


-i-cin, s. [Mod. Lat., &c. myric(a) ; -in 
a Coen 
Chem, : That on of common beeswax 
— oe ae e Le ee , eal 

ists chiefly of m y mitate, 
and when heated with potash, is 
in the same manner as sperma- 


ceti, yiekding potassium palmitate and myricyl 


myr’-i-g¥l, s. (Eng. myricin) ; -yl q.v.).] 
Chem, : The hypothetical radical of myricyl- 
alcohol (q.v.). 


myricyl-alcohol, s. 

Chem. : C3oHg,0 = Cooter } 0, Myricyl- 
ey Melissic-alcohol. Melissin. The 

ighest known alcohol of the series CnH2n+20, 
obtained by eee as & Mrhare of inyricin and 
Se rer dissolving uct in water, pre- 
cipitating with baric chloride, and exhausting 
the precipitate with ether. Itisa line 
body with a silky lustre, soluble in boiling 
alcohol and in ether, and melting at 85°. 
When strongly heated, it partly sublimes, and 
is partly resolved into water and melene, 


C30 Heo- 
5 ge he lnc s. [MyricyL-aLco- 
HOL. 


myr-1-6., pref. [Myrra.] 

myr’-i-6-li-tre (tre as tér), « [Mvyrta- 
LITRE.) 

*myr-1-6-152'-io-al, a. [Eng. myrfolog(ue); 
~ical.] fetes or elatine rr a nyrlologue. 

*myr- '-6-gist, Eng. m: we) 3 

-] oe Pap + ‘OF & myrio. y 

usually, if not always, a female. 


> -i-d- s [Fr. ocaoeany ney je 
logie, from Mod. Gr. vproddyt, uo mu- 
slologh, motrologi), from Gr. jolpa (moira) = 
fate, and Adyos (logos) = a word, a speech.] 
An extempore funeral-song, sung by females 
in Modern Greece on the death of some person. 


myr-i-6-né’-ma, s._ [Pref. myrio-, and Gr. 
vipa (nema) = yarn.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the sub-order or 
tribe Myrionemacex. The frond is parasitical, 
forming a flat base, bearing cushion-like tufts 
of decumbent filaments. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 


myr-i-d-né-ma'-¢é-2, (Mod. Lat. 
pot a Lat. fem. md suff. -acee.} 
Bot.: A sub-order or family of Fucacee. 


Dail, bd); PORt, J5wW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; 
-cian. -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, 


myr-I-dph-¥1-lotis, a. 


myricacess—myristone 


They are minute epiphytes, consisting of 
jointed tilaments springing from a layer of de- 
cumbent, cohering filaments. They bear oblong 
Spores, or probably oosporanges producing 
zoospores, British genera, four, 


myr-i-dph-¥1-li'-tés, ». (MyrropHytium.] 
Paleeobdot. 


: A fossil from the English Coal 
Measures, resembling Myriophyllum (q.¥.). 


(MyriorpHyLioum.] 
Having very numerous leaves. 


pap Mel Ahr 8 (Gr. puplos (murios) 
=innumerable, and dvAAov (phulion)=a leaf.) 
Bot.: Water-milfoil; a genus of Halora- 
gacee, tribe Haloragee, The flowers are 
monecious, the males having an inferior calyx 
of four leaves, with four petals, and four to 
eight stamens ; the females a four-lobed ealyx 
with four sessile stigmas ; fruit consisting of 
four sessile, sub-globose, oue-celled carpels, 
at last separating. Found in most countries. 
Known species, fifteen, Three are British, 
M yriophyllum verticillatum is the Whorled, M. 
aliernifolium the Alternate-flowered, and M. 
spicatum the Spiked Water-milfoil. 


myr-i-é-ra’-ma, s._ [Pref. myrio-, and Gr. 
opana (horama)=a view.] A sort of landscape 
picture made of a number of separate sections 
which are capable of being associated in various 
Ways so as to form distinct scenes. 


myr’-i-6-scope, s. [Pref. myrio-, and Gr. 
oxorew (skopeo) = to see.] A variation of the 
kaleidoscope, and, like the latter, depending 
upon the multiplication of images which coa- 
lesce in such manner as to form a geometrical 
ttern. A square box has a sight-hole in 
t, and at the rear are two plane mirrors 
which are arratiged at a suitable angle. On 
horizontal rollers is a piece of embroidered 
silk or other ornate fabric, which is moved by 
means of a crank-handle on one of the rollers, 
This causes a pretty display when the orna- 
mental figures are multiplied and thrown into 
geometrical apposition. The top of the box is 
of oiled muslin or other translucent material 
which admits sufficient light. 


myr-i-pris’-tis, s. [Gr. pupios (murios) = 
juumberless, and mpigros (pristos) = toothed 
like a saw.] 

1, Ichthy : Anacanthopterygian genus of the 
family Berycide. Snout short; eye large; 
villiform teeth on vomer and palatine bones. 
Scales large, ctenoid. - Two dorsals, the first 
with ten or eleven spines; anal with four 
spines; caudal forked; ventrals with seven 
soft rays. Eighteen species, from the tropical 


# seas of both hemispheres, the majority living 


near the coast, at the surface. Coloration 
principally red or pink on the back, silvery 
on the sides. They attain a length of about 
fifteen inches, and are esteemed as food, 

2. Palewont.: There is a species from the 
Eocene of Sheppey. 


my-ris’-tate, s. (Eng. myris(tic); -ate. 
Chem. : A salt of myristic acid. 


myristate of benzoyl, s. [Mynristo- 
BENZOIC ANHYDRIDE], 

myristate of ethyl, s [Mynristio- 
ETHER). 

myristate of glyceryl, « 

Chem. : O45 sg05= CD ot 03 Myris- 


tin. A solid erystallizable fat, obtained from 
nutmegs by pressure between hot iron plates. 
It is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in 
boiling alcohol, but very soluble in boiling 
ether. By dry distillation it yields acrolein 
and a fatty acid. 


my-ris'-tic, a. [Mod. Lat. myrist(ica) ; -ic.] 
Contained in or derived from nutmeg, 


myristic-acid, s. 
Chem, : CygH2303 = CisHta70 bo. A mono- 


basic acid occurring as a glyceride in nutmeg 
butter, in otoba fat, in dika bread, and in 
small quantity in cocoanut oil and_sper- 
maceti. It may also be produced artificially 
by heating ethal with potash lime, It is most 
easily obtained by the saponification of otoba 
fat. Pure myristic acid crystallizes from 
alcohol in silky needles, which melt at 54°, 
and solidify on cooling in crystalline scales. 
Tt is insoluble in water and in ether, but very 
soluble in hot aleohol. The myristates of the 
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alkali-metals are soluble in water, and not 
decomposed like the stearates. The other 
myristates are insoluble or sparingly soluble, 
and are obtained by precipitation. Myristate 
of copper, CogHs4Cu’Og, is a bluish-green 
owder consisting of microscopic needles. 

yristate of lead, CosH54Pb’O4, is a white 
amorphous powder which melts at 110°. 
Myristate of potash, Cj4Ho7KO9, forms a 
white eryeieiiios soap, soluble iu water and 
alcohol, but insoluble in ether 


myristic-alcohol, s. 
Chem, + OyyHgg0 = C1449 } O. Methal, An 


alcohol supposed to exist, together with ethal 
and others of the same series, in commercial 
spermaceti. It has never been isolated, 


myristic-aldechyde, s. 

Chem. : Cy3Ho7CHO, Obtained from myrige 
tic acid by oxidation. It melts at 525°, and 
boils at 214° under 100 mm. pressure, 

myristic-anhydride, s. 

Chem. : Hy54Og =(Cy4H70).0. A fat 
sutetance, abtiok by the action of eae 
phon oxychloride on potassium myristate. 

t melts at 50°, giving off vapour having a 
disagreeable odour, and is but slowly saponi- 
fied by boiling eanstic potash. 


myristic-ether, s. 

Chem. : C14HeACoHs5)O02. Myristate of ethyl. 
Obtained 7 passing dry hydrochloric acid 
gas into a hot solution of myristic acid in 
absolute alcohol. It forms large, hard, easily 
fusible crystals, soluble in hot alcohol and in 
ether. Its specific gravity is 0°864. 


my-ris’-ti-ca, s. [From Gr. pupigw (murizd) 
= to be fragrant with ointment, referring to 
the odour of the fruit.] 
Bot. ; The typical genus of the order Myris- 
ticacere, It consists of lofty trees or shrubs 
merally aromatic, with entire leaves an 
icecious flowers, The albumen of Myris- 
tica moschata is the Nutmeg (q.v.), its aril 
the Mace (q.v.). M. Otoba constitutes the 
coarse, strong smelling nutmegs of Santa Fé. 
Those of Brazil come from Myristica Bicuiba 
or officinalis; it is a tonic. Those of Madagas- 
ear from M. acuminata and madagascariensis, 
and those of the Indian Archipelago from M. 
ria. Another is M. tomentosa, M. fatica 
has but slight and evanescent fragrance. MM. 
corticosa, and M. longifolia, evergreen trees, 
natives of Burmah, exude a red resin. The 
bruised and boiled seeds of M. malabarica 
yield a yellowish concrete oil applied to ulcers, 


my-ris-ti-ca/-¢é-m, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. myris 
lic(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. sutf. -wcew.] 

Bot.: Nutmegs ; an order of Diclinous Exo- 
gens, alliance Menispermales. It consists of 
tropical trees, often with ared juice, alternate, 
entire, coriaceous, stalked leaves, and axillary 
or terminal racemes, glomerules, or panicles 
of minute flowers, each, as a rule, having a 
eucullate bract. Flowers, unisexual ; calyx, 
trifid or rarely quadrifid ; filaments, separate 
or united ; anthers, three to twelve or more. 
Carpels solitary, or many, with a single, erect 
ovule ; fruit, baccate. Common in the tropics 
of India and America. Known genera five, 
species thirty-five. (Lindley.) 


my-ris’-ti-cin, s. (Eng. myristic; -in.] 
Chem.: The camphor or stearoptene o% 
volatile oil of nutmeg. (Matts.) 


my-ris'-tic-dl, s. [Eng. myristic, and (al- 
coh)ol.] 

Chem. : A camphor said to exist, together 
with absinthol, in the oil of wormwood. It 
boils at 212°-218", and yields cymene on dis- 
tillation with zincic chloride or phosphorio 
sulphide, 

my-ris’-t*n, s. [Eng. myrist(ic); -in.] [My 


RISTATE OF GLYCERYL.) 


my-ris-to-, pref. [Myrisn st.) 
myristo-benzoic anhydride, s. 
Chem, : CoyH3903 = C14H»70°C7H;0°0. My- 
ristate of benzoyl. Produced by the action of 
benzoyl-chloride on potassium-myristate. It 
erystallizes in lamin, having a silky lustre ; 
jusoluble in alcohol, slightly soluble in ether. 
It has an agreeable odour, and melts at 38°. 


my-ris’-tone, s. [Eng. myrist(ic) ; -one.] 
Chem. : Cg7H 540 = Cy4Ho70"C}3Ho7. A crys- 


sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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talline substance obtained by distilling cal- 
cium-myristate. It forms colourless nacreous 
scales, soluble in boiling alcohol, inodorous 
and tasteless. It melts at 75°, and solidifies 
on cooling in a radiated mass. 


myr-mé-co-, pref. [Gr. pdpyné (murmen), 
pleat pipuntos (murmékos) = an ant.) Feed- 
ing on ants. 


myr-mé-c0-bi-I’-nee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. myr- 
mecobi(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inc.] 
Zool. : A sub-family of Dasyuride, erected 
for the reception of the aberrant genus Myr- 
meeobius (q.V.). 


myr-mé-cd'-bi-iis, s. [Pref. myrmeco-, and 
Gr. Bios (bios) = life.} 

Zool.: The typical and sole genus of the 
family Myrmecobiine. The head elongate, 
broad behind ; muzzle, longand pointed ; ears, 
ovate and of moderate size ; five toes on fore, 
hallux wanting externally on hind feet, but 


-_~é 
MYRMECOBIUS. 


the metatarsal bone is present; no trace of 
pouch in female, the young, when attached to 
the nipples, being concealed only by the long 
hair of the abdomen. Myrmecobius fasciatus, 
from western and southern Australia, is the 
only species known. It is about the size of 
an English squirrel, and, like that animal, 
has a long, bushy tail. It lives on the ground, 
and feeds on ants. Colour, chestnut-red ; the 
hinder part of the back is marked with broad 
white transverse bands. 


myr’-mé-c6-lé-6n, s. [MyrMetzon.] 


myr-mé-cdph’-a-ga, s. [Pref myrmeco-, 
and Gr. dayetv (phagein) = to eat.] 

Zool.  Ant-eater. The typical genus of the 
family Myrmecophagide (q.v.). Body rather 
compressed, covered with long, coarse hair; 
tail, non-prehensile, covered with very long 
hair; ears, small, oval, erect; eyes, very 
small. There is but one species, the Great 
Ant-eater (q.v.). 


myr-mé-c6-phag’-i-dax, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
myrmecophag(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: Ant-eaters. A family of edentate 
mammals from the Neotropical region. Myr- 
mecophaga (q.v.), terrestrial; and Tamandua 
and Cycloturus, arboreal. 


myr-mé-coph’-a-goiis, a. [Eng. myrme- 
cophag(a); -ous.] Belonging to, or having the 
characteristics of the genus Myrmecophaga. 

“The cervical vertebre do actually differ in two 

myrmecophagous species.”—Owen, in Zool. of Voyage 
of Beagle, i. 87. 
myr-mé’-lé-6n, + myr’-mé-co-1é-Sn, s. 
[Gr. rena (murmex) = an ant, and Awy (leon) 
=a lion. 

Entom.: Ant-lion (q.v.); the typical genus 
of the family Myrmeleontids (q.v.). Myrme- 
leon ewropceeus and M, formicarius live in the 
south of Europe, and there is a species in India. 


myr-mé-lé-6n’-ti-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
myrmeleon, genit. myrmeleont(is); Lat. fem. 
pl. suff. -idw.] 

Entom.: A family of neuropterous insects, 
sub-order Planipennia, tribe Megaloptera, 
The head is large, the antenne clavate, the 
upper edge of the mandibles toothed. 


myr’-mi-ca, s. [Gr. ntpuné (murméx)=an ant.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Myrmicine (q.v.). Under the designation 
Red-ant, Myrmica rubra, it is now known 
that three species have been confounded : 
viz., M. ruginodis, M. scabrinodis, and M. 
levinodis. They are common in Europe, 
making their nests under ground, in the 
stumps of trees, &c. A house ant, M. molesta, 
was introduced into England from Brazil in 
or before 1828, It is found near fireplaces in 
some houses in great numbers. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wat, hére, camel, hér, thére: 
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myrmeco-—myrrhis 


myr-mi-¢i-nz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. myrmic(a) ; 


Lat. fem: pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Entom.: A sub-family of Formicide, con- 
taining ants in which the abdominal petiole 
has two knots. 


myr-mi-gine, a. [Myrmicinz.] 


Entom.: Of or belonging to the sub-family 
Myrmicine (q.v.). 
“ Another Myrmicine ant (Myrmica scabrinodis)."— 
Cassell’s Nat. Hist., Vv. 381. 


myr’-mi-don, s. (Lat. Myrmidones, from Gr. 


Muppiddves (Murmidones). See def.] 

*1. Gr. Antig. : One of a warlike people of 
Thrace, ruled over by Achilles, and taken by 
him as his followers to the siege of Troy. 


“Come here about me, you my Myrmidons.” 
Shakesp.- Troilus & Cressidu, Vv. 7. 


2. A soldier of a rough character; a ruffian, 

a brutal fellow ; one who executes the orders 
.of his superiors ruthlessly and pitilessly ; an 
unscrupulous follower. 

J (1) Myrmidons of the law: A term applied 
to policemen, bailiffs, sheriffs’ officers, or such 
officers of the law. 

(2) Bow Street myrmidons: Bow Street run- 
ners. [RUNNERS.] 


“When Little’s leadless pistol met his eye z 
And Bow Street myrmidons stood laughing by. 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 


*myr-mi-do-ni-an, a. [Eng. myrmidon; 
-ian.] Pertaining to, consisting of, or resem- 
bling myrmidons. 

“ Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may shine, 


If I but lead thy Myrmidonian line.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xvi. 57. 


my-rob’-a-lan, my-rob’-0-lan, s. [Lat. 


myrobalanum, from Gr. wupoBddavos (muroba- 
lanos), from pupov (muron) =a sweet juice 
distilled from plants, any prepared unguent 
or sweet oil, and BaAavos (balanos) = an acorn, 
a nut; Fr. myrobalan, myrobolan: Sp. miroba- 
lano, mirobolano ; Ital. mirobolano.] 

Botany: 

1, Sing. : Terminalia Chebula, and others of 
the genus, [TERMINALIA.] 

2. Pl.: The name given by Lindley to the 
order Combretacez (q.v.). 

4 The Beleric myrobalan is Terminalia bele- 
rica; Emblic myrobalans are the fruit of 
Phyllanthus Emblica, called also Emblica offici- 
nalis, [PHYLLANTHUS.] 


myrobalan-plum, s. 

Bot.: Prunus cerasifera or P. domestica My- 
robalana, a North American deciduous shrub, 
introduced into Britain in 1629, 


my-ro’-di-a, s. [Gr. pvpov (muron) = frag- 
rant oil, and dop7% (osmé) = smell.) 
Bot.: A genus of Sterculiacee, tribe Helic- 
tereex. Myrodia angustifolia is used in Brazil 
in venereal disorders, 


my’-ro-nate, s. [Eng. myron(ic); -ate.] 


Chem. : A salt of myronic acid. 


my-ron’-ic, a. [Gr. nipov (muron) = a sweet- 
smelling ointment; Eng. suff. -ic.} (For def. 
see etym. and compound.) 


myronic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CypHigNS820j9. An acid occurring as 
potassium-myronate in the seeds of the black 
mustard. Its properties are unknown in the 
free state, as it decomposes quickly. The myro- 
nates are inodorous, sotuble in water, and yield 
sulpho-cyanate of albyl with aqueous myrosin. 
Potassium-myronate, Cj9Hj}gNKS820j9, is ob- 
tained by digesting ground mustard-seed with 
boiling alcohol, and treating the residue with 
cold water. It crystallizes in silky needles, 
insoluble in absolute alcohol and ether, but 
very soluble in water. It is quickly converted 
by myrosin into grape-sugar, oil of mustard, 
and hydric potassic-sulphate. 


* my-rop'-0-list, s. [Gr. wvpomddns (muro- 
poles), from paipov (muron) =a sweet oil, and 
tmwréw (pdled)= to sell.) One who sells un- 
guents or perfumery. 


my’-ro-sin, s. [Gr. uvpov (muron) = 2 sweet- 
ae ointment ; s connect., and Eng. suff. 
-in, 

Chem. : The ferment of mustard-seed, pre- 
pared by exhausting the pulverised seeds of 
black and white mustard with cold water, 
and precipitating by means of alcohol. Its 
aqueous solution is transparent, colourless, 
and gummy, and froths when agitated. 


my-ro-spér-min, s. [Eng. myrosperm(wm); 
-in.} 


Chem. : The name given by. Richter to the 
portion of the oil of Balsam of Peru which ig 
soluble in alcohol. (Cooley.) 


my-ro-spér-miim, s. [Gr. pvpov (muron} 
= a sweet oil, and omépua (sperma) = a seed.} 
Bot. : A genus of papilionaceous plants, tribe 
Sophoree. Myrospermum peruiferum, the Quin- 
guino, furnishes the Balsam of Peru (q.v.); 
and M. toluiferum the Balsam of Tolu (q.v.). 


my-rox-d-car’-pin, s. [Eng. myrow(ybaed 5 
0 connective ; carp(ene), and suff, -in.] 

Chem. : C4gH350g. A substance extracted 
from white Peru balsam by alcohol. It crys- 
tallizes in large, thin, colourless prisms, 
often an inch long, tasteless, insoluble in 
water, but very soluble in alcohol and ether. 
It melts at 115° to a transparent glass, which 
does not crystallize on cooling. It does not 
unite with acids or alkalis. 


my-rox-yl'-ic, s. [Mod. Lat. myroxyl(on) ; 
ling. adj. suff. -ic.] Contained in or derived 
from myroxylin. 


myroxylic-acid, s. [Myroxyuin.] 


my-rox’-yl-in, s. [Eng. myroxyl(on); -in.} 
Chem.: The name given by Richter to the 
portion of the oil of Balsam of Peru which is 
insoluble in alcohol. By oxygenation it forms 
myroxylic acid. (Cooley.) 


my-rox-yl-on, s.  [Gr. pvpov (muron) = 
Set sae distilled from a plant, and évAov 
(culon) = wood.] 


Bot. ; A synonym of Myrospermum (q.v.). 


myrrh, *mirre, *myrrhe, * myrre, s. 
fo. id mirre (Fr. myrrhe), from Lat. myrrha ; 
Gr. pippa (murrha) =the balsamic juice of 
the Arabian myrtle, from Arab. murr= (1) 
bitter, (2) myrrh; cogn. with Heb. mar= 
bitter; Ital. & Sp. mirra.] \ 

1. Botany: 

(1) Balsamodendron Myrrha. [2.J 

(2) The genus Myrrhis (q.v.). 

2. Chem. : A gum resin which exudes from 
Balsamodendron Myrrha, % shrub growing in 
Arabia and Abyssinia. It occurs in irre ‘ 
roundish masses, called ‘‘tears,” varying im 
size from small grains to pieces as large as an 
egg, semi-transparent, and possessing a red- 
dish-brown colour. It has a peculiar and 
agreeable fragrance, with an aromatic, bitter, 
and acrid taste; slightly soluble in water and 
alcohol, but very soluble in chloroform, 


3. Pharm. : There is a tinc.ure of myrrh and 
a pill of aloes and myrrh, Myrrh is a stimu- 
lant, an antispasmodic, and an emmenagogue, 
It is given internally in amenorrhea, leu- 
corrheea, chronic bronchitis, and_phthisis. 
Externally it is applied_to aphthous sore 
mouth, spongy gums, &c. (Garrod.) 


myrrh-seed, s. 
Bot. : Myrospermum pubescens. 


myrrh’-ic, a. (Eng. myrrh; -ic.] Pertaining 
to or derived from myrrh. 


myrrh’-in, s. [Eng. myrrh; -in.] 

Chem. ; The portion of myrrh soluble in 
alcohol. _ It has the odour of myrrh, melts at 
93°, and is soluble in ether. Heated to 168° 
it swells up and is decomposed, leaving a 
reddish-brown mass, without taste or smell, 
soluble in alcohol and ether, but insoluble in 
boiling potash. 


myrrh’-ine, a. & s. [Lat. myrrhinus.] [Mup- 
RHINE. ] 
A. As adj. : Made of the myrrhine stone, 
“Crystal and myrrhine cups embossed with gems.” 
Milton: P. R., iv. 1, 
B. As subst.: Murrhine; myrrhite (q.v.). 


myrrh’-is, s. [Gr. = Sweet Cicely.] 

Bot.: Cicely; a family of umbelliferous 
plants, family Caucalinide. The umbels are 
compound, many-rayed; the bracts few or 
none ; the bracteoloe many, membranous ; the 
fruit very elongate, with the commissure 
broad ; the carpels very convex at the back, 
Two species are known. One, Myrrhis odorata. 
is half wild in Britain. It has deltoid, thrice. 
pinnate leaves, is aromatic and stimulant, 
Formerly it was cultivated as a pot herb, 
and is still used in Italy in salads. (Sir J. 

. Hooker.) 


Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
Syrian, 2,0 =6; ey=a r= ir, 


myrrh’-ite, s. [Myrrumn) 
myrrh’-6l, s. (Eng. myrrh, and Lat. ol(ewm) 


= oil.) 

Chem. » The essential oil of myrrh, obtained 
by distilling an alcoholic solution of myrrhin 
with water. It is a viscid, brownish-green 
oil; sp. gr. 1°0189 at 15°5’, boiling at 266°. 


yg nee 8. cL ft aye Atarer, 
T. mvppa (murrha) = m and $¢ 
(pherd) = to wa —s ge 
Art: The myrrhophores are the three 
Maries, who, “as it began to dawn, came to 
see the sepulchre.” They are represented as 
bearing vases of myrrh in their hands, 


*myrrh-y, a. [Eng. myrrh; -y.] Redolent 
of myrrh. 


“ As pours some pigeon from the myrrhy land.” 
Browning: Waring. 


myr-si-na’ , & pl. (Mod. Lat. myr- 
sin(e); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 


~ _ Bot.: Ardisiads; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Cortusales. It consists of 
trees or handsome shrubs, with smooth, cori- 
aceous, exstipulate leaves, sometimes ternate. 
Inflorescence, generally axi > in umbels, 
corymbs, ny gan ; flowers small, white or 
red, often with sunken dots or lines; calyx, 
four- to five-cleft, persistent ; corolla four- or 
five-cleft ; stamens four or five, with anthers, 
opposite the segments of the corolla, there 
also in some cases being five sterile petaloid 
ones; ovury superior or half inferior, one- 
celled, with a free central placenta and a de- 
finite or indefinite number of ovules; fruit 
fleshy, generally one-seeded. Found in tropical 
islands, also in Asia, Africa, and America, 
Known genera, thirty; species, 320. (Lindley.) 


~si-né, s. (Gr. iporvos (mursinos) = of 
myrtle, from pupros (murtos) = myrtle. ] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Myrsi- 
nacew. The fruit of Myrsine africana is an- 
thelmintic. In dropsy and colic it is a laxative. 
The gum is a remedy for dysmenorrhea. The 
berries of M, bifaria are cathartic. 


myr-ta’ 28,3. pl. (Lat. fem. pl. of myrta- 
ceus = of myrtle, from myrtus (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Myrtle-blooms; an order of Epigynous 
Exogens, alliance Myrtales. It consists of 
trees or shrubs, with opposite or alternate 
entire leaves, usually with transparent dots 
and a vein running parallel to the margin. 
Inflorescence generally axillary; flowers red, 
white, or yellow, never blue ; calyx valvate, 
four- or five-cleft, sometimes falling off in one 
piece ; petals four or five, or wanting ; stamens 
generally twice as many as the petals, rarely 
the same in number, sometimes indefinite ; 
ovary inferior, one-, two-, four-, five-, or six- 
celled, with a simple style ; placenta central 
or axile.. Fruit dry or fleshy ; seeds generally 
indefinite. Natives of South America, the 
East Indies, Australia, the South Sea Islands, 
with a few in Africa, &c. It is divided into 
two tribes—Leptospermee, with capsular, and 
Myrtex, with Senate fruit. Known genera, 
forty-five ; species, 1,300. (Lindley.) 


amyr-ta-cé-oiis (or gé as sh), a. [Myrra- 
CE#.] 
Bot. : Of or pertaining to the Myrtacez (q.v.). 


myr’-tal, a. &s. (Mod. Lat. myrtales.] 

A. As adj.: Of or belonging to the genus 
Myrtus ee) : as, the Myrtal Alliance. 
(indley.) 

B. As subst.: A plant of the alliance Myr- 
tales. (Lindley : Veg. Kingd. (ed. 8rd), p. 716.) 


myr-ta-lés, s. pl. [Lat. myrt(us); mase, or 
fem, pl. aly suff -ales.] 

Bot.: An alliance of Epigynous Exogens 
with polypetalous dichlamydeous flowers ; 
axils, placente, and the embryo with little or 
no albumen. It contains ten orders: Com- 
pretacez, Alangiacew, Chamelauciacee, Ha- 
loragacese, O ce, Rhizophoracee, Bel- 
visiacee, M mace, Myrtacez, and Le- 
cythidacex. 

mfr’-td-2, s. pl. (Lat. myrt(us); fem. pl 
adj. suff. -ee.] 

Bot.: The typical tribe of the order Myr- 
taces (q.v.). 

-ti-form, a. (Lat. myrtus= myrtle, and 
= form, shape.] Having the appear- 
ance of myrtle or myrtle-berries. 


boil, b6y; pdut, jSwl; cat, gell, chorus, “ 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhun, -cious, 


myrrhite—mystagogy 


myrtiform-fossa, s. 
Anat.: A slight depression in the upper 
Maxillary bone. Called also the incisor-fossa, 


myr’-tle, *mir-tle, *myr-til, 5. [0. Fr. 
myrtil, dimin. of myrte, meurte =the myrtle, 
from Lat. murtus, myrtus, myrta, from Gr, 
BUpros(murtos), from Pers, miird =the myrtle.) 
1, Bot.: Myrtus communis, a native of Persia, 
but naturalised in the south of Europe and 
rown in e nhouses and sheltered places 
the north. By distillation it yields an es- 
sential oil, used in fumery. About a 
hundredweight of the leaves yield only 5 oz, 
of the perfume called in France eaw a’ange, 
The leaves are used in cerebral affections, &c. 
The fruit, which is carminative and emetic, 
is given in dysentery, diarrhea, internal 
ulcers, and rheumatism. Dr. Emerson says 
that a gargle of the leaves is used in aphthe, 
and a paste of the seeds in scorpion bites. 
(Calcutta Exhib. Rep.) In the Greek archi- 
pelago the berries, especially those of a variety 
with white fruit, are eaten, as were the buds 
and berries by the ancients. In Tuscany 
they are used for pepper, and also made into 
a kind of wine, there called myrtidamnum. 
The powdered leaves have been used in Sicily 
as a substitute for sumac. 
2. Script.: The word rendered myrtle in 
Scripture is correctly translated, 


myrtle-berry, s. The fruit of the myrtle. 


myrtle-bilberry, s. 
Bot. : Vaccinium Myrtillus. 


myrtle-bloom, s. 
Bot. (Pl.): The English name given by 
Lindley to the order Myrtacez (q.v.). 


myrtle-wax, s. [MyRica-TALLow.] 


myr-tis (pl. myr-ti), s. [Lat., from Gr. 
Buptos (murtos).} [MyRTLE.] 

Botany: 

1, Sing.; The typical genus of the order 
Myrtacee (q.v.). The flowers, which are 
yellow or white, are axillary ; the petals five ; 
the fruit succulent, crowned by the calyx 
lobes, divided into two or three cells, their 
seeds kidney- or horseshoe-shaped, with a 
bony shell; leaves opposite, entire, dotted. 
About twelve species are known, from South 
America, Central Asia, and New Zealand. 
Myrtus communis is the Myrtle Cee All 
are not trees, M. Nummularia of the Falk- 
land Islands being an undershrub, 

2. Pl.: Jussieu’s name, given in 1789, to 
the order now called Myrtacee, of which he 
was the fonnder. 


myr’-iis (yr asir), s. [Lat., from Gr. widpos 
muros) =a kind of sea-eel, the male of the 
Murena.]) 
Ichthy. : Ahypothetical genus of Murzenide ; 
possibly it may be only a al form of some 
other species. 


my-sélf’, * my-selve, * my-silf (pl. dir- 
sélveg), pron. (Eng. my, and self.) 

1. Used in the nominative, after I, to add 
emphasis, or to point out more emphatically 
the distinction between the speaker and 
another person, The I is sometimes omitted 
in poetry. 

“ Myself hath often overheard them say.” 
Shakesp.; Titus Andronicus, iv. 4 

2. Used in the objective asa reflexive pro- 

noun. 


*my-selve, *my-selv-en, pron. [Mysexr.] 


my-si-dx, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. mys(is); Lat. 
ey pl, adj. suff, -ida.] 

Zool. : Opossum-shrimps ; a family of Crus- 
taceans, order Stomapoda. The form of the 
body closely approaches that of the shrimps ; 
the resemblance to an opossum is in the 
pouch, formed of plates attached to the abdo- 

minal , in which the female keeps first the 
eggs and then the immature young. They 
form a great part of the food of the whale. 


y- s. (Gr. pvors (musis) =a closing the 
5, yy pedo = to close, to shut.) 

Zool. : Opossum-shrimp ; the typical genus 
of the family Myside (q.v.). Mysis chameleon, 
or vulgaris, the Common Opossum-shrimp, is 
anative of the northern European seas, &c. 
M. relicta, from the great lakes of Sweden and 
North America, is the only known freshwater 


Stomapod. 
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mysis-stage, s. 

Zool. ; Astage in the development of certain 
Crustaceans (Prawns), in which they closely 
resemble the adults of Mysis, a genus belong. 
ing to a slightly lower group. 


mys’-dps, s. (Gr. wis (mus)=a mouse, and 
op (ops), dy (Ops)= the eye, the face, the 
countenance, ] 
Paleont.: A genus of Muride found in the 
Eocene of North America, 


My-sore’,, s.&a. (Hind. Maheshasura.} 


Geog. : A state of Southern India protected 
by the British. 


Mysore-thorn, s, 

Bot. : Casalpinia sepiaria, a scandent, 
strongly-armed shrub, forming an almost im- 

netrable fence. Hyder Ali planted it around 
ortified places, (Graham: Flora of Bombay.) 


my’-sor-in, s. [From Mysor(e), in Hindostan; 
ing. suff. (Min.); -ine.J 
Min. : Animpure malachite (q.v.) contains 
ing 9°02 per cent. of water. 


mys-ta-gi’-na, s. (Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
nvorat (mustax), genit. utioraKos (mustakos) = 
the upper lip.] 

Zool. : Mystacina tuberculata, the sole species 
of the group Mystacine, a peculiar form re- 
stricted to New Zealand, where, with Chalino- 
lobus tuberculatus, it represents the indigenous 
mammalian fauna. It has the pecwiar pro- 
perty of folding its wings and rolling up the 
peace half of the interfemoral membrane, 

hus becoming quadrupedal. The claws of 
the thumbs and toes have each a small talon 
Pralecting from the base, The soles of the 
eet and the inferior surface of the legs are 
manifestly adhesive, and their structure leads 
to the belief that this species hunts for its 
insect food, not only in the air, but also on 
the branches and leaves of trees, among whi 
its peculiarities of structure probably enable 
it to walk about with security and ease. (Proc. 
Zool. Soc., 1876, p. 488.) 


mys-ta-¢ci’-ne, s. pl. [Nom. pl. of Mod. Lat. 
mystacina (q.Vv.).] 

Zool.: A group of Emballonuride, sube 
family Molossine. The tail perforates the 
interfemoral membrane, and appears on its 
upper surface. Mystacina is the sole genus, . 


mys'-ta-co-¢étes, s. pl. [Mystacocett.] The 
English form of the scientific name Mystaco- 
ceti (q.v.). 
“The Mystacocetes appear at first sight to be the 
most specialized and aberrant of the existent Cetacea.” 
—Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), Xv. 293. 


mys-ta-cd-¢éti, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., from 
Gr. pioraé (musta), genit. uvoraxos (mustakos) 
=the upper lip, and «yros (kétos) = a sea- 
monster, a huge fish.] 

1, Zool.: The Balenoidea (Whalebone or 
Baleen Whales), a sub-order of Cetacea. 
Genera, Balena, Neobalwna, Rachianectes, 
Megaptera, and Balenoptera, 

2. Palwont.: The sub-order is represented 
in the early Plivcene, but the species were 
generally smaller than those now existing. 


mys-ta-cd-lew-ciis, s. (Gr. uvorat (mustax), 
genit. wvoraxos (mustakos) = the upper lip, 
the moustache, and Aevxds (leukos) = white.] 


Ichthy.: A genus of Xenocypridina, from 


Sumatra. 

*mys-ta-gog-io, * mys-ta-gdg’-ic-al, 
a, [Eng. mystagog(ue) ; -ic.) Relating or per- 
taining to a mystagogue or mystagogy ; having 
the character of a mystagogue ; pertaining to 
the interpretation of mysteries, 


“The mystagogical Spe las the Great Areo- 


pagite."—Digby: On the Soul ; Conclusion, 
*mys’-ta-gdgue, s. [Lat. mystagogus, from 
Gr. pvotaywyds (mustagdgos), from pu 
(mustés) = initiated in mysteries, and ae 
(agogos) = a leader; ayw (ago) = to lead; Fr. 
mystagogue; Ital. mistagogo.) 
1, One who interprets divine mysteries. 
“ ti ti taught it t the 
atest aecreta Wartarten’ Divine Legation, 
Ke diay § te 
2. One who keeps church relics and exhibits 
them to strangers, 


*mys-ta-gog-y, s. [Mysracocur.] The in- 
terpretation of mysteries; the principles, 
practice, or doctrines of a mystagogue. 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. jr = ir, 


-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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*mys'-tér, s. [MisTEr.] 


*mys-tér-i-al, a. (Eng, mystery; -al.) Con- 
taining a mystery or puzzle; not easily under- 
stood or solved ; eniginatical. 


ah and Love, whose story is mysteriall.” 
Cemeed Ben Jonson: Love's Triumph. 


*mys-ter-i_arch, s. {Gr. puorrnprapxns 
(mustériarchés), from puoryproy (mvusté: = 
amystery, and apxw (archd) = to rule, to 
direct.) One who presides over mysteries. 
{Mystery (1), 6.] 


mys-tér’-i-ots, a. [Fr. mystérieux; from 
Lat. mysterium=a mystery (q.v.); Ital. & 
Sp. misterioso.] Containing or of the nature 
of a mystery; not plain to the understand- 
ing; obscure ; beyond human comprehension 5 
mystic, occult, incomprehensible. 

** Mysterious are His ways, whose power 
Brings forth that unexpected hour,” 
Cowper: Poetical Epistle to Lady Austen. 


mys-tér-Lotis-ly, adv. [Eng. mysterious ; 
-ly.]) In a mysterious manner; iu a manner 
beyond human comprehension; mystically, 
allegorically. 


“ Bach stair mysteriously was meant, nor stood 
There always.” Milton: P. L., iii. 516, 


mys-tér’-i-otis-néss, s. [Eng. mysterious ; 
-ness. J 
1, The quality or state of being mysterious ; 
obscureness ; mysticalness, incomprehensible- 
ness. 


“The unavoidable mysteriousness of the chief arti- 
cles of the Christian religion.” — South: Sermons, 
vol. iii., ser. 6. 

*2. That which is mysterious or obscure; a 
mystery. 


*mys'-tér-ize, 2.1. 
To express in enigmas, 
“« Mysterizing their ensigns, they make the particular 
ones of the twelve tribes accommodable unto the 
twelve sigps of the zodiac.” — Browne: Vulgar Er- 
rours, bk. v., ch. X. 


mys—ter-y (1), *mys’-tér-ié (1), s.  [Lat. 
mysteriwm, from Gr. wuorijpvov (mustérion) =a 
mystery, from uvorys (mustés) = one initiated 
into mysteries ; wv¥w (mud) = (1) to close the 
month or eyes, (2) to initiate into mysteries ; 
Fr. mystére; Ital. misterio, mistero; Sp. mis- 
terio.) 

1. Something above human comprehension, 
and fitted to inspire a sense of awe; some- 
thing hidden from human knowledge. 

“] will tell thee the mystery efthe woman and of 

the beast that carrieth her.”—Revelation xvii. 7. 

2. A secret; something carefully and inten- 
tionally hidden from the knowledge of others. 

“You would pluck out the heart of my mystery.” — 

Bhakesp.: Hamlet, iii. 3. 

3. An enigma, a puzzle; a riddle; some- 
thing puzzling or hard to understand. 

“There is a mystery in the soul of state.” 
Shakesp, : Troilus & Cressida, tii. 3 
4, The Holy Communion. 


ss 2h duty is to exhort you in the mean season to 
consider the dignity of that holy mystery.”"—Common 
. Prayer ; Communion Service. 
5, (Pl.): The consecrated elements in the 
Eucharist. ‘ 
“We most heartily thank thee for that thou dost 
vouchsafe to feed us, who have duly received these 
holy mysteries, with the spiritual food of the most 
recious Body and Blood of thy Son our Saviour 
esus Christ.”—Common Prayer ; Communion Service, 
6. (Pl.): Aterm applied amongst the Greeks 
and Romans to contain secret rites and cere- 
monies, only known to and practised by the 
initiated ; as, the Eleusinian mysteries. 


*mys-tér-¥ (2), * mys’-tér-ié (2), s. [A cor- 
rupt. of Mid. Eng. mistere =a trade, a craft; 
from QO. Fr. mestier (Fr. métier); from Lat, 
ministertum = service, employment}; minister 
=aservant. The proper spelling should be 
mistery, or mistere, the y being due to confu- 
sion with mystery (1).] [MisTsr.] 

1. A trade, an occupation, an employment, 
@ profession. ‘ 

2. A kind of medieval drama, or dramatic 
composition, the characters and events of 
which were drawn from sacred history. They 
were totally devoid of invention or plot, fol- 
lowing the sacred narrative or the legends 
tamely and literally. They were also called 
miracle-plays. [Miracue.] The Mysteries were 
succeeded in the sixteenth century by Morali- 
ties, in which we find the first attempts at 
dramatic art, as they contain some rudiments 
of a plot, and even attempted to delineate 
character and to paint manners. Many of 
these Mysteries still exist, They were played 


(Eng. myster(y); -ize.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, Work, who, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, S¥rian, 2, © 


mys’-ti-cism, s. 


myster—mythologically 


by members of the different crafts or trading 
companies. Thus the collection known as 
the Chester Mysteries were acted in that city 
in the year 1327, and contains ‘‘The Fall of 
Lucifer,” acted by the Tanners; ‘‘ The Crea- 
tion,” by the Drapers; ‘‘The Last Supper,” 
by the Bakers; ‘The Resurrection,” by the 
Skinners, &c. [Mora.iry, 4.] 


mystery-play, s. [Mystery (2), 2.] 


mys‘-tic, * mys’-tick, a. & s. [Fr. mystique 
from Lat. mysticus, from Gr. pvorexds (musti- 
kos) = mystic, from pvorns (mustés) = one ini- 
tiated into mysteries ; Ital. & Sp. mistico.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Hidden from or incomprehensible to 
human knowledge or comprehension; mys- 
terious, dark, occult, obscure, secret. 

“‘Cared not the Ladye to betray 
Her mystic arts in view of day.’ 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, v. 87. 

2. Allegorical, emblematical. 

“Ceremonial law, with all its mystic rites .. . to 
many, that bestow the reading on it, seems scarce 
worth it.”—Boyle: Works, ii, 278, 

* 3. Pertaining to the ancient mysteries. 

{Mystery (1), 6.] 
4, Of or pertaining to mystics or mysticism. 


B. .As subst. : One who is addicted to mys- 
ticism ; a supporter of the doctrine of mystic- 
ism; specif., one of a religious party which 
arose towards the close of the third century, 
distinguished by their professing pure, sub- 
lime, and perfect devotion. 

“But why before us Protestants produce 
An Indian mystic or a French recluse?” 
Cowper: Truth, 128, 
mys’-tic-al, * mis’-tic-all, * mys'-tic- 
all, a. (Eng. mystic; -al.] The same as 
Mystic, a. (q.v.). 

“These things are mystical and not to bee vnder- 
stoode but by Thaucthour himselfe.”—Gascoigne: Dan 
Bartholomewe of Bathe. (Note.) 

mystical-theology, s. 

Ecclesiol.: That branch of theology which 
deals with personal spiritual experience, and 
lays down rules for the attainment of a high 
state of contemplation. 


mys’ -tic-al-ly, * mis’-tic-al-lié, adv. 
[Eng. mystical ; -ly.] Ina mystical manner ; 
allegorically. 
“ All charactered mystically there.” 
Stirling : Domes-day ; The Fifth Houre, 
mys’-tic-al-néss, s. [Eng. mystical ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being mystical. 


[Eng. mystic; -ism; Fr. 
mysticisine. ] 

Theol. & Church Hist.: The views of the 
mystics; specially, that they possessed more 
direct communion with God than did other 
Christians. Individuals have more or less 
held this view in every age of the Church. 
The creed of modern mysticism may be found 
in the universally popular Imitation, attri- 
buted to 4 Kempis ; somewhat less known are 
the poems of Madame Guyon, translated by 
Cowper, The piety breathed in her verse is 
most ardent, though at times the language 
nae ce more familiar than is usually addressed 

o God. 


mys-ti-fi_ca/-tion, s. [Fr.] 
1. The act of mystifying, puzzling, or per- 
plexing. i 
2. The state of being. tnystified, puzzled, or 
perplexed, 
3. That which mystifies, puzzles, or per- 
plexes ; a puzzle, a mystery. 


mys’-ti-fi-cat-o7, s. [Mvsriry.] One who 
mInystilies, puzzles, or perplexes. 


mystify, v.t. [Lat. mysteriwm, and fio, pass. 
of faceo = to make.} To involve or shroud in 
mystery; to perplex. [Mystery (1).] 


mys-tro-pét-a-li-nee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
mystropetal(on) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inc.] 
Bot.: An order of Rhizanths parasitic on 
roots. The stem is sheathing, covered by 
imbricated scales ; the flowers in dense heads 
or spikes. They are moncecious, the male 
flowers being on the upper and the female dn 
the lower part of the spike. The males are 
one- to three-valved; stamens two (?); the 
females a three-lobed stigma. Fruit arounded 
achene. Akin to Balanophoracee. Known 
species two, both from South Africa. (Sir 
Joseph Hooker & Prof, Balfour.) 


myth’-ic-al-ly, adv. 


my-thdg’-ra-phér, s. 


* myth-0-clds'-tic, a. 


my-thol-0-gér, s. 


myth-0-168'-ic-al-ly, adv. 


mys-tré-pét’-a-l6n, 3. [Gr. ptorpov (muse 


iron) =a spoon, and méradov (petalon)=a 
leaf, a petal.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the order Mystro- 
petaline (q.v.). 


*my-ta-cism, s. {Gr. putaxcopds (mutakis- 


mos) = fondness for the letter p.] 


Rhet.: Too frequent use of the letter m. 
(Encyc. Londin.) 


myth, *mythe, s. [Lat. mythos =a fable, 2 


myth; Gr. pi@os (muthos)=anything de- 
livered by word of mouth.] 

1, Literally : 

(1) Gen.: A fiction framed unconsciously, 
not a wilful falsehood. Such myths arose: 
most copiously in the infancy of nations, but. 
they do soyet, especially among young people 
or the uneducated, there being the closest 
analogy between the mind of early man and 
that of a child or of an untaught person. 
Every observation of nature, every event in 
human history, every attempt to understand 
language tended to the multiplication of 
myths. They have been divided into philo- 
sophical and historical myths, myths of 
observation, nature-myths, &c. 

(2) Spec.: A philosophical myth. Accord- 
ing to George it is the evolving of animaginary 
fact from an idea, and is to be distinguished. 
from legend, which is the evolving of an idea. 
from a fact. When the Romans of the Au- 
gustan times, out of the idea how their polity 
arose, created the narrative of Aneas, his- 
misfortunes, his wanderings, and his settle- 
ment in Italy, they framed a myth; when 
real historic facts become embellished by 
fiction, they are legendary. 

“ Most of the Hottentot myths are solar or celestial.’ 

—Max Muller: Science of Religion (1882), p. 280. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Any statement partly or wholly fabulous. 

(2) A euphemism for a falsehood. 

(3) A person or thing which does not exist :. 
as, He is a myth. 


myth’-ic, myth’-ic-al, a. [Eng. myth ; -ic,. 


-wcal; Fr. mythique.] 
1. Lit.: Of or belonging to myths in the 
literal sense. 


2. Fig.: Of or belonging to fabulous narra-- 
tions or falsehoods. 


[Eng. mythical; -ly.] 
In a mythical manner; by means of myths or’ 
mythical fables. 


myth-i-co-, pref. [Mytuic.] (For definition: 


see compound.) 


mythico-historical, a. Partly mythi- 
eal and partly historical; partaking of the: 
nature both of myth and of history. 

“This expedition is properly an example of mythico-- 


historical narrative."—Lewis: Cred. Early Roman Hist. 
(1855), ii. 508. 


[Gr. pvO0s (muthos): 
=a fable, a myth, and ypddw (graphd) = to- 
write.] One who writes myths; one who 
narrates myths, fables, or legends. 

“The statues of Mars and Venus had been copied 


from Fulgentius, Boceacio’s favourite mythographer.” 
—Warton: Hist. Eng. Poetry, vol, i. (Addenda. 


(Gr. 080s (muthos): 
=a fable, and kAdors (Klastés) = a breaker 3. 
kAdw (kad) = to break.) Destroying faith in 
myths and legends. 


“In this mythoclastic age.”—Spectator, Oct. 15, 1881. 
[Gr. jzv00XAG-yos (mutholo-- 


gos) = dealing in fables.] [MyTHotoay.] The: 
same as MyTHOLOGIST (q.v.). 


* m¥th-6-10’-gi-an, s. [Eng. mythology ; 


-an.) A mythologist, 


myth-6-16%’-ic-al, * myth-6-15'-ic, «a. 


Gr, pvOodroyiKds (muthologikos), from pvOo0- 
Aoyia (muthologia) = mythology (q.v.).] Per- 
taining or relating to mythology ; containing 
or of the nature of a myth; fabulous, mythi-- 
cal, legendary. 

“And tan i 

But itonee en ee ch saa halos mina 
Cowper: Tirociniwm, 197. 
I [Eng. mytho- 
logical ; -ly.] In a mythological manner 3 ac- 
cording to mythology ; by the use of myths. 
“An essay... philosophically, mythologicaily, and 


emblematically offered.”—Wood; Athenee % 
li. ; Busset Jones. Feet 


sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
=€; ey=a; qu=kw, 


thor’ 8. [Eng. mytholog(y) 3 ~ist. 
nme who is versed in te bo > as Toa 
writes or discourses on mythology. 


+ my-thol-d-gize, v.i. ~ mythol ; 
-ize.] To relate or Ret he! tee paca 1 
fabulous history. (Saturday Review, Nov. 10, 
1883, p. 607.) 


» ‘-@-ldgue, s. [Myrnotoay.] A myth 
or fable invented for noe ; fs 


“‘May we net cousider his his! of the Fallas an 
excellent mythologues "—Geddes > Bible, (Pref.) 


MyY-thol’-6-sy, s. [Fr. mythologie, from Lat. 
mythologia ; Gr. pvOod\oyia (muthologia), from 
Hv0os (muthos) =a fable, and Adyos (ages) =a 
word, a discourse ; A€éyw (lego) = to tell] 

1. Gen. : The science of m or le, S} 
that branch of science hich investianton the 
Meaning of myths, and the relationship be- 
tween the myths of different countries or 
peoples ; a treatise on myths. 


“Parts of are religions, parts of anytholooy 
are histori parts are poetical, but my- 
teh pete is ee Eo nor history, nee 
pb i Seage ~ It comprehenda all these to- 

her under that form of expression which 

natural and intelligible at a certa: or at 
certain in the development ht 
and speech, which, after becoming traditional, 
becomes frequently unnatural and unintelligible.” — 
Stax Miller: Science of » PP. 252, 253. 


2. Spec.: A system of myths or fables in 
‘which are embodied the beliefs of a people 
concerning their origin, deities, heroes, &c. 

“What differs mythol 

the wae: et cn aR ne “= ome Ga bee a ne 
tribe."—Sayce > Comparative Philology (1874), p. 290. 

{| Comparative mythology: The comparison 
of the mythologies of all nations. Professor 
Sayce considers that it is but a branch of the 
science of language. Mythology, he says, is 
founded on words, and the history, therefore, 
of words must explain its external side, which 
is its most important one. The religious in- 
stinct will explain the internal one. 


al ‘-6-plagm, s. [Gr. ui@os (muthos)= 
a fable, and acy fal (plasma) = anything 
moulded, a fiction; mAacow (plassd) = to 
mould.) A narration of mere fable. 


* myth-6-pe’-ic, * myth-6-pd-ét’-Ie, «. 
[Gr. nv@orotos (muthopoios) = making legends 
or fables : wi@os (muthos) = a fable, and rorew 

poied) = to make.] Myth-making; suggest- 
or giving rise to myths. 
“These mythical genealogies . . . do not belong to 
fhe Ealet Inythopte age tins: Introd. to ‘Sythe 
> Ds 


po-é-sis, x. (Gr. ui00s (muthos)= 
a myth, and roinots (poiésis)=a making.] The 
growth of myths. 
that Calypedte hand "+s should be {a the mitst of the 
sea.”"—Aeary: Outlines of Primitive Belief, p. 32. 
(Note 3.) 
smy-til’-i-dax, s. pl. [Lat. mytil(us)=a sea- 
mussel ; fem. pl. adj. sutf. -ide.j 
1. Zool. : Mussels ; a family of Conchiferous 
Molluses, division Asiphonida; shell, oval 
and equivalve; edges closely fitting, ligament 
internal, hinge edentulous. The Mytilide are 
mostly marine, and attached by a byssus. 
Chief genera, Mytilus, Modiolus, Lithodomus, 
and Dreissena. 
2. Paleont.: The family is Paleozoic, some 
members being from the Lower Silurian, others 
from the Coal Measures and the Permian. 


qmy~til-ite,s. [Lat. mytil(us) ; Eng. suff. -ite 
(Paleont).} 
Geol. : A fossil shell of the genus Mytilus. 


y-ti-loid, s. & a. [Lat. mytilus (q.v.), and 
T. elSos (eidos) = form, resemblance.) 
A, As substantive: 
Zool. : An individual of the family Mytilide. 
B. As adj.: Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or resembling the Mytilid. 
“A mytiloid shell."—Geol. Mag., 1880, p. 415. 


my -ti-lis, s. [Lat., from Gr. pvrvdos (mutilos) 
Y pytilus edulis. (See def.).] 

1. Zool. : True Mussel ; the typical genus of 
the family Mytilide (q.v.). Shell, wedge- 
shaped, umbones at end; it moors itself to 
piles and stones by a strong and coarse bys- 
sus. World-wide in distribution; seventy 
recent species have been described. Mytilus 
_— is a a Git “rs — (q.v.). 

orace (Sat. x if mytilus be not a mis- 

— pene. attributes purgative 


readin 
a oo fe to it, and it is mentioned by Martial 
60) as far inferior to the oyster. 


mythologist—nab 


2. Palwont.: Apparently came into exist- 
ence in Permian times. 


mYyx-a-moo’-ba, s. pl. (Gr. uta (mura) = 
mucus, and Porigrs Dae? . : 
Zool.: A name given to Myxomycete in a 
certain stage of development. 


myx’-I-n,s, (Gr. pvéivos (muzinos)=asmooth 
sea-fish, a slime-fish.] 

Ichthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Myxinide (q.v.). There is one external branch- 
jal aperture on each side of the abdomen, 
leading by six ducts to six branchial sacs. 
Three species are known, from the North 
Atlantic, Japan, and the Straits of Magellan. 
Myxine descends to a depth of 345 futhoms, 
and is generally met with in the Norwegian 
fjords at 70 fathoms, sometimes in great 
abundance. (G@iinther.) 


-in’-i-dse, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. myzxin(e) ; 
fem. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Iehthy. : A family of cyclostomatous fishes, 
with two genera, Myxine and Bdellostoma. 
The fishes of this family are popularly known 
as Hag-tish, Glutinous Hags, or Borers ; they 
are marine, and their distribution is similar to 
that of the Gadide, in the abdominal cavity 
of which they are frequently found buried. 
They secrete an immense quantity of glutin- 
ous slime, and are considered by the fisher- 
men as a great nuisance, as they seriously 
damage the fisheries where they abound. 


myx~-in-oid, s. (Mod. Lat. myxine, and Gr. 
eidos (eidos) = form.] 
Ichthy. ¢: The family Myxinide (q.v.). 
(Ausley: Introd. to Class, Anim., p. 64.) 


myx-6-gas’-trés, s. pl. [Gr. niga (muca)= 
mucus, slime, and yaommp (gastér) = the belly.] 
Bot, : A sub-order of Fungals, order Gastero- 
mycetes. There isa mucilaginous matrix, from 
which arise sac-like dehiscent peridia, emit- 
ting an often reticulated, filamentous struc- 
ture, bearing spores. They grow on the bark 
of trees, yt or on the ground. There 
are four sections : Trichiacei, Stemonitei, Phy- 
sarei, and Zthalinei, 


myx-6-gis-trotis, a. [Myxooastres.] Of 
or pertaining to the Myxogastres (q.v.). 


myx-d-my-cé-t~, myx-6-my-¢é’-tés, 
s. pl. [Gr. pvéa (mura) = mucus, and puns 
(mukés) = a fongus.]} 

Bot.: A doubtful order of Fungals. Alone 
among plants they have three cells, without a 
cell wall, in their vegetative period, and not 
combined into a tissue. They live on decay- 
ing animal and vegetable substances. (7'homé.) 


myx-d-my-¢é-toiis, a. [Myxomycerz,] Of 
or pertaining to the Myxomycete (q.v.). 


myx-6n, s. (Lat. from Gr. pitwr (muzin) = 
a fish. g oe by Cuvier * either Mus- 
tela tricirrhatus or Gadus lota, the turbot.] 


Tehthy. : (For def. see etym.). 


-6-pdd, s. (Gr. pvta (muxa) = mucus, 
7 tae movs (pous), genit, modds (podos) = 
a . 


Zool. (Pl.): According to Huxley, a division 
of the Protozoa (q.v.). [Ru1zopopa.] 


“Tt will be convenient to distinguish those Protozoa 
which possess pseudepodia as d/yxopods.”—Nuxley : 
Anat. Invert, Animals, p. 76. 


myx-dp'-d-da, s. pl. [Myxopop.] 


myx-d-spén-gi-a, s. pl. (Gr. wita (musa) 
= mucus, and sroyyta (sponggia) = a sponge.) 
Zool. : An order of Spongis (q.v.), contain- 
ing soft sponge in which the skeleton is 
absent. According to Huxley, it only con- 
tains the family Halisarcide, with the single 
enus Halisarca, Other authorities make it 
include also the family Chondrosiade. 


myx-ds’-té-miim, my -zds'-té-miim, 
my-zos’-t6-ma, s. [Gr. pita (muca)= 
slime, and ordj.a (stoma) = the mouth.] 
Zool.: A genus of parasites infesting the 
Comatule, [Myzosrome.] 


“ Metschnikoff regards Myzostomum as a itie 
form of a polychetous annelid.”"—Huzley: Anat, In- 
vert. Animals, p. 628. 


myx’-iis, s. (Gr. »¥fa = mucus, slime.] 
Tchthy.: A genus of Mugilide, differing 
only from the typical genus in haying the 
teeth more distinct. 
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my-zom'-é-la, s. [Gr. uttw (muzd)=to 
suck, and wéAr (meli) = honey.) 
Ornith, : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Myzomelinz. 


my-zo-mé-li-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. myzom- 
ea); Lat, fem. pl. adj, suff. -ine.] 
Ornith. : Honey-ereepers; a sub-family of 
Meliphagidw (Honey-eaters), (Dallas.) 


my’-z6-stome, s. (Myxostomum.] 
Zool. : Any individual of the genus Myxo- 
stomum., 
“The myzostomes resemble trematode worms, but 
they have symmetrical appendages, and are covered 


with vibratory cllis,”— B : 
sites, p. a2 y Van Beneden; Animal Par@ 


N. 


N, The fourteenth letter and the eleventh con- 
sonant in the English alphabet. It is a den- 
tal nasal, and is formed by placing the tip 
of the tongue against or close to the root of 
the upper teeth, and emitting a voiced sound 
through the nose. Its ordinary sound is that 
heard in not, ton, done, &e., but before gut- 
turals, as g or k, it has a guttural nasal sound, 
almost equivalent to ng, as in sink, link, fin- 
ger, sing, song, &c. When, however, the gut- 
turals belong to a different syllable the n 
generally retains its ordinary sound, as in con- 
gratulate, engage, engine, &c. N final after m 
is silent, as in autwmn, hymn, condemn, &c. 
When preceded by g, k, m, and p at the be- 
gining of a word, the » alone is sounded, as in 
gnaw, know, mnemonics, pnewmatic, &e. Sis 
always sounded before initial n, as in snow. 
At the end of a word or syllable m may be fol- 
lowed by d, t, k (with g it forms a single 
sound, as stated above), s, sh, 2, or their equi- 
valents, all of which are sounded distinctly. 
In the eldest English n was lost before /, th, 
and s, the vowel being lengthened in conse- 
quence, as goose (= gons), Ger. gans [GANDER], 
tooth (= tonth), Goth. tunthus. F many 
adverbs and prepositions » has disappeared, 
as beside= A.S. bisidan ; before = A.S. beforan ; 
within = A.S. withinnan. It has also been 
lost in other words, as ell= A.S. eln; eve= 
A.S. @fen; eleven = A.S. endleof; mill = 
A.S. mylen (miln). N is found intrusive in 
several words, as in nightingale = A.S. nichte- 
gale ; messenger = Mid. Eng. messager (O. Fr. 
messagier) ; passenger = Mid. Eng. passager (O. 
Fr. passagier) ; scavenger, originally scavager. 
A final m has been added in a few cases, as 
bittern = Mid. Eng. butore, Fr. butor ; marten 
=Mid. Eng. mearth. Asa final, n has in many 
eases been strengthened by d or t, as in tyrant, 
souhd, thunder, &c. N has been replaced by m 
in smack = A.8. snace (boat); hemp = AS. 
hanep; tempt = Fr. tenter ; vellum = Fr. velin ; 
comfort = O. Fr. confort, Lat. conforto, &e. It 
has become 1 in flannel, formerly famnen. An 
initial » is in several cases found prefixed to 
a word which pr rly hago with a vowel ; 
this is probably due to the final of mine 
(min) or an: thus an ewt, an ekename, mine 
uncle, became respectively, a newt, a nick- 
name, my nuncle, On the other hand an ini- 
tial m has in many cases been dropped from 
the word, and become attached to the article 
@ preceding: as, an adder, an apron, an au- 
ger, an umpire, an orange, for a nadder, @ 
napron, & nauger, &@ mumpire, a norange, &c, 


N. As a symbol is used: 
1. As a numeral for 900, and with a dash 
over it (N) for 9,000. 
2. In chemistry for the element nitrogen. 


N. As an initial is used for North as in 
charts N. by E. = North by East ; N.B. = 
North Britain ; for Latin nota, as N.B. = nota 
bene = mark or note carefully ; for notary, as 
N.P. = Notary Public. 

q N. or M.: The most probable explanation 
of these is that N = Nomen, and that Nomen 
for one person, or Nomina for several persons, 
was expressed by 42, vel 4242; the double 
42 being afterwards corrupted into f¥l. 
(Blunt: Annotated Common Prayer.) 


na, nae, adv. [Scotch & Proy. Eng. for no 
(q.V.).] No, no 


nab, s. [Icel. nabbi =a knot ; cf. knap, knob, 
knop, nob.] 


ee SEES 
Hou, 6} ; pORt, JSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing, 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, 


-gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis, ~ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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nab—naiad 


ee 


I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The top or summit of a rock or moun- 
tain ; a rising ground. 
“ Just turn this nad of heath."—Z. Bronté: Wuther- 
tng Heights, ch. xxi. 
*2, A hat. 
“Tll keep on my nab."—Farguhar: Recruiting 
Officer, li. 
Il. Technically: 
1. Fire-arms: The cock of a gun-lock, 
2. Locksmith. : The keeper of a door-lock, 
* nab-cheat, s. A cap, a hat. 
“Thus we throw up our nab-cheats, first for joy.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Beggar's Bush, il. 1, 
nib, v.t. [Sw. nappa; Dut. nappe = to catch.) 
To catch suddenly or unexpectedly ; to seize 
with a sudden grasp. 


nab'-a-lis, s. [Etym. unknown.] 

Bot.: A genus of composites, sometimes 
made a synonym of Prenanthes. The roots 
of Nabalus albus, N. altissimus, N. virgatus, 
&¢c., are popularly called rattlesnake roots. 
The leaves are applied externally to the wound 
made by a rattlesnake’s fangs, while the juice, 
boiled in milk, is administered by the mouth. 
The remedy is-by no,means infallible. 


*nabbe, s. [See def.] 
ne abbe = have not. 


nab’-by, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A fisherman’s 
boat, a yawl. (Ogilvie.) 


na-beée’, s. [Native name.] The same as Bix 
(q.v.). 

na’-bit, s. 
sugar-candy. 


nahb’-lock, s. [Nisvicx.] 


na'-bdb, * no-bobb, s. (Hind. nawwab, pl. 
of naib = a vicegerent, a deputy, a nabob.} 
A popular name formerly much used, with a 
touch of contempt, for an Englishman, espe- 

. Cially an English merchant, who had made a 
fortune in India, and returned to spend it in 
his own country. 


“A cry much resembling the cry which, seventy or 
eight) years later, was raised against the English 
nabobs."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


‘na'-bob-ber-y, s. [Eng. nabod ; -ery.] The 
class of nabobs. 


“He reminds me of a nabob, Nabobbery itself.”"— 
Savage: R. Medlicott, bk. ii., ch, x. 


*na/-bob-éss, s. [Eng. nabob ; -ess.] A female 
nabob; the wife of a nabob, 


“There are few nabobs and mnabobesses in this 
country.”— Walpole: Letters, iii. 375. 


nic-a-rat, s. [Fr., from Sp. nacarada, from 
nacar = mother-of-pearl.] [Nacre.] 


1, A pale red colour with an orange tint. 


2. Fine linen or crape dyed of a pale red 
colour. ’ 


nach’-laut (ch guttural, au as 6W),s. [Ger. 
=after-sound: mnach=after, and laut= 
sound.] 
Philol. : The second element in a diphthong, 
or in a diphthongal sound, as in that which a 
often has. 


nacht’-horn (ch guttural), s, 
horn.) 
Music: An organ stop consisting of stopped 
wood pipes of a moderately large scale, the 
tone of which is somewhat like that of a horn. 


* nic’-kér (1), s. [NAcrzE.] 
* nic’-kér (2), s. 


na-co-dar’, s. 
Arab vessel. 


ma-cre (cre as kér), s. [Fr., from Pers. 
nakar ; Sp. nacar.) Mother-of-pearl (q.v.). 

“The valuable pearls of commerce are a more com- 

act and finer kind of nacre."—Owen: Anat. Inverte- 

rates, p. 287. 

ma-cré-olis, a. [Eng. nacre; -ous.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Consisting of mother-of- 
pearl; resemaling mother-of-pearl. 

2, Zool.: A term applied to one of the 
three principal varieties of shells. Nacreous 
shells have a peculiar lustre, whieh is due to 
the minute undulations of the edges of alter- 
nate layers of carbonate of lime and mem- 
brane. (Nicholson.) 


na—crite, s. 
suff. -ite (Min. 


A contraction for 


[Etym. doubtful.] Pulverized 


(Ger. = night- 


[KNACKER.] 


{Arab.] The: captain of an 


a nacre = mother-of-pearl ; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 


Mineralogy: 

1. A tale-like mineral, occurring in small 
mammillary groups of folia, at Brand, near 
Freiberg, Saxony. Crystallization orthorhom- 
bic; soft; colour, cream-white ; lustre, pearly ; 
compos., a hydrated silicate of alumina, ; 
closely related to, if not identical with, Kao- 
linite (q.v.). ; 

2. A green muscovite (q.v.), found at Unity, 
Maine. 

* 3 A name formerly used by mineralogists 
to designate the minute mica-like scales (of 
which the true nature was then uncertain) 
found distributed through many rocks. These 
are now shown to belong mostly to the mica 
group. 


na’-dab, s. 
Persians. 


*nadde, s. (See def.) A contraction for 
ne hadde = had not. 

* He nudde no wounde, war thoru he ssedde an drop 

blod.” Robert of Gloucester, p. 363, 
na’-dir, * na-dire, s. [Arab. naziru’s’samt 
Ma simply nazir) = the point of the sky oppo- 
ite the zenith: nazir = alike, corresponding 
to; as’ samt = the azimuth.) 
LL Literally: 

1. The point of the heavens or lower hemi- 
sphere directly opposite to the zenith; the 
point directly under where we stand. 

*2. The point of the zodiac opposite to 
that in which the sun is situate. 

“The nadire of the son is thilke degre yt is opposyte 


to the degree of the son in the xxiii. signe.”"—Chaucer - 
Of the Astrolabie. 
IL Fig.: The lowest point or stage; the 


point or time of greatest depression. 


na’-dor-ite, s. [From Djebel-Nador, where 
found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A rare mineral, occurring in flattened 
tabular, or somewhat lenticular, crystals. 
Crystallization, orthorhombic ; hardness, 3; 
sp. gr. 7°02; lustre, resinous to adamantine 5 
colour, smoky-brown to brownish-yellow ; 
streak, yellow; translucent. Compos. : an oxy- 
chloride of lead and antimony, the analyses 
of which appear to correspond to the formula 
SbO3PbO + PbCl. From Constantine, Algiers, 


nes-iim’-ite, s. [From Nesum, Sweden, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A chalk-white amorphous substance, 
consisting essentially of a silicate of alumina 
and lime, with 4:39 per cent. of water. Near 
Fahlunite (q.v.) in composition. 


nae’-thing, s. 


* neeve, * néve, s. [Lat. nevus =a spot. ; Fr. 
neve.| A nevus; a spot or blemish on the 
skin. [Na&vus.] 

“So many spots, like neves, our Venus soil?” 
Dryden; Upon the Death of Lord Hastings. 

*nee’-vose, a. [Eng. nwr(e); -ose.] Spotted, 

freckled, 


nee’-viis (pl. nze’-vi), s. [Lat. =a spot.] 

_ . Physiol. : A vascular tumour of connective 
tissue, containing blood in its sponge-like 
meshes, Neevi are occasionally malignant— 
é.g., aS in the orbital region; but are found 
mostly in the adipose tissue. 


nzvus-maternus, s. 

Physiol. : A mother’s mark ; a mark on the 
skin from birth, the effect, as is said, of the 
mother’s longing for or aversion to particular 
objects, or of some accidental occurrence 
affecting her own person during pregnancy. 


na&fe, naff, naft, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A 
kind of tatted seabind. \" i 


nag, * nagge,s. [0. Dut. negghe, negge, from 
O. Dan. neyen, negen = to neigh.] 
1. A small horse; a horse of any kind. 
“Tis like the forced gait of a shuffling nag.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iii. 1. 
*9, A term of contempt for a woman of 
loose character. 
“Yon ri 
Hoists sails al arenired Saget Bayh 
esp. - Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 10. 
nag, v.t. & 1. [Sw. nagga = to nibble, to peck; 
Dan. nage ; Icel. naga = to gnaw aa 
A. Trans. : To find fault with constantly ; 
to scold continually; to be continually pes- 
tering with complaints or fault-finding, 


“Which describes Agnes as having ‘nagged’ the 
painter to death,”—Atheneum, Feb. tr 199077 


{Pers.] The high-priest of the 


(Norurna.) 


B. Intrans.: To be continually finding 
fault or scolding. 
“‘ Forgive me for naggi 
Reade; Oloister & Hearth, c 


(Mahratta, &c. naga;z 


; I am but a woman.”— 
xevii 


na’-ga, nag, a. & s. 
Hind, nag.] 
A. As adjective : 
1, A term applied to an ancient race who 
invaded India about the sixth century B.c. 


2. A term applied to a number of tribes 
living on the borders of Assam, Munnipoor, 
and Burmah. 

B. As substantive : 

i. A member of one of the Naga tribes. 


2. A class of mendicants in Hindustan, 
going naked and carrying arms. 


3. In Hindu mythology, a deified serpent, 
spec., the cobra (q.v.). 


na/-gél-filtie, na/-gél-flih, s. [Ger. nage? 
=a nail, and O. Ger. fluh = a rock.] 

Geol.: The conglomerate of the molasse in 
Switzerland. It has pebbles derived from the 
granite, studding it like nail-heads. It is 
sometimes six thousand, if not even eight thou- 
sand, feet thick. It is very conspicuous on 
the Righi, and in the neighbourhood of Lu- 
cerne, as well as in the Speer, near Wesen. 
The lower part of it, containing terrestrial 
plants, fluviatile shells, and the bones of ex- 
tinct land quadrupeds is considered by Escher 
as a fresh-water formation; the upper part 
contains marine shells. Sir Charles Lyell 
considered the lower part at least Miocene, 
and the upper part perhaps Pliocene. (Quar. 
Journ. Geol. Soc., V. 228; vi. p. li.) 


* n&ag’-gon,s. [Nac,s.] <A familiar term for 
a horse, 


nag-gy, a. 


nag or scold. 


na’-gor,s. [Native name.] 


Zool. Antilope redunca, (Buffon (ed. Wood), 
viii. 186.) 


nag-yag-ite, s. [From Nagyag, Transyl- 
vania, where first found ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min.: A rare mineral, occurring as crystals, 
granular, or foliated. Crystallization, probably 
orthorhombic; hardness, 1 to 1°5; sp. gr. 
6°85 to 7°23 lustre, metallic, splendent, but 
becoming dull on exposure ; streak and colour 
blackish lead-gray ; opaque, sectile, flexible; 
Compos. : somewhat variable, but it appears to 
be essentially a sulpho-telluride of lead and 
gold, with occasionally small amounts of anti- 
mony and copper. Found, associated with 
gold, in Transylvania, and subsequently in 
the United States, 


nah’-léh, s. [Arab.] 
Bot, : The date-palm, Phenia dactylifera. 
Na/-hiim, s. [Heb. Dim) (Nachhiim) = com- 
fort, consolation ; from DIM) (nichham)=to be 
comforted ; Gr. Naovu (Naoum).] 


__ 1. Script. Biog. : A prophet called the Elkosh- 
ite, from Elkosh where he was born or where 
he laboured ; but whether it was in Galilee or 
in Assyria has not been determined: the time 
when he flourished is also uncertain. The 
most probable opinion is that his prophecies 
were spoken in the reign of Hezekiah a short 
time after Sennacherib’s invasion, In ii. 2 
there seems to be an allusion to the eaptivity 
of the Ten Tribes which took place in that 
reign. 

2, Old Test. Canon: The seventh of the 
Minor Prophets: 7.e., of the minor books of 
prophecy. The theme is “The burden of 
Nineveh,” the utter destruction of which is 
predicted, the reference probably being to its 
capture by the combined forces of the Medes 
and Chaldeans about 625 B.c. Nahum i. 15 
closely resembles Isa. lii. 7. The style of the 
book has been highly commended, and its 
canonical authority has never been doubted. 


na'-ia (ias y),s. [Nagsa.] 


nai’-ad, na/-id, s. [Lat. naias (genit. naia- 
dis), from Gr. vaiés (naias), genit. vaiddos 
(naiados) = a water-nymph, from vée (nao) = 
to flow; Fr. natade; Ital. najade: Sp. nayade.) 
1, Gr. & Rom. Myth. : A water-nymph ; one 

of a number of female deities who presided 
over fountains, rivers, brooks, &c, The num- 
ber of these goddesses was indefinite. In his 


[Eng. nag, v.; -y.] Inclined to 


sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
=e; ey=a; qu=kw, 


Georgics (iv.) Virgil enumerates sixteen ; and 
in his Elegies (iii. 64), speaks of at least 
one hundred in the river Anio. The most 
beautiful of the naiads is said to have been 
le ; and, according to Homer, many of the 
old Greek heroes were the offspring of these 
deities, who are represented as beautiful wo- 
men, having their heads crowned with rushes, 
and reclining against urns from which water 
is flowing. 
2. Bot. (Pl.): The English name given b 
Lindley to the order Naiadacess rei f 
3. Zool. : One of the Unionide. 


al-Ad-a-cS-2, s. pl. (Lat. naias, ti. 
naiad(is) ; fem. pl. adj. suff.-acee.] = 
. +, An order of Endogens, alliance Hy- 
drales. It consists of plats living in fresh 
or salt water, the leaves, which are very cel- 
lular, have parallel veins and membranous 
interpetiolar stipules. Flowers small, often 
in terminal spikes; the seen generally 
of two or four pieces, deciduous or wanting ; 
stamens definite, hypogynous ; stigma simple; 
ovaries, one or more, superior; ovule oblong, 
erect, or pendulous ; t dry, one-celled, 
one-seeded. The Naiadaces are of low organi- 
zation. Found in temperate and tropical 
countries. There are nine known genera, and 
sixteen species. 


matl-Ad-és, s. pl. [Lat. pl. of naias= a naiad 
(q-v.). ] 
1. Gr. & Rom. Antiq. : [Natap, 1]. 
2. Bot.: Jussieu’s name for the order now 
called Naiadacew (q.v.). 
( & " : Lamarck’'s name for the Unionide 
CAS 


na-iant (lias y), a. (Fr.] 
Her. : The same as NaYant (q.v.). 


ai-ds, na-jas, s. [Narap.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Naia- 
dacee. It has submerged linear leaves, uni- 
sexual flowers, males membranous in spathes 
with one stamen and a four-celled anther; 
females naked. Fruit a small drupe, with one 
seed. Eight are known: one, Naias flrilis, 

British, is found at the bottom of lakes in 
Galway. 


aa-ick, s. [Narx.] 


na-i-da, na-id’-i-dea, s. pl. 
or genit. naid(is) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Zool. : A genus of Oligocheta, division Oli- 
ta Limnicola, Chief genera: Nais, Aulo- 
| meme Cheetogaster, and Lumbriculus, Be- 
ore — attain maturity reproduction is 
asexua 


a-id’-i- . pl. t. nit is); 
a pL erie “ide (nae ited 


/-$f,a. (Fr.) [Narve.] 
+1. Ord. Lang.: Frank, ingenuous, artless, 
naive. 


2. Jewell. : Applied to jewels which have a 
natural lustre without being cut. 


naig,s. [Naa,s.] (Scotch.) 


ee na’-ick, na’-ique (que as k), s. 
Hind.) A sepoy corporal, ranking next to 
e havildar or sergeant. 


nail, * nayl, * nayle,s. [A.8. negel ; cogn. 
with Dut. Abie wl = the human nail; 
nagli = a spike, a& peg; Dan. nagle; Sw. 
nagel ; Goth. * nagls ; Ger. nagel ; Lith. nagas 
=a claw, anail ; Russ. nogote =a nail ; Sansc. 
nakha =a nail of the finger or toe; Lat. wn- 
is; Gr. 6vv€ (onux); Gael. & Ir. tonga; 

el. ewin.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. A sharp, narrow piece of metal for at- 
taching objects by driving it into or through 
them, It differs from a spike or a tack in 
being smaller than one and larger than the 
other; from a screw in that the latter is not 
driven but twisted into the wood; from a 
brad in having a head, while the brad has but 
aspur. Nails are assorted as to: 

Rk oe as hurdle, pail, fencing, slat- 

, &C 
(2) Form of the heads: as rose, clasp, 
diamond, countersunk, «&c, 


3) F : flat, sharp, pear, 
gon forme at eaias as flat, sharp, 


boil, bd} ; pout, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this ; 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, Ar wher cimy. -cious, -tious, 


(Lat. na(is), | 


naiadaces—naja 


(4) Thickness : as fine, bastard, strong. 

fan Size: from 14-lb to 40-Ibs, : that is, 1,000 
ls of a given size will weigh so many 

pounds, as ten-pound nails, whence, by rever- 
sion to the original meaning of the word 
penny, ten-penny nails, 

(6) Material ; as copper, galvanized, &c. 
a Mode of manufacture: as wrought, cut, 


*3. Aspike. (Chaucer: C. T., 6,351.) 

4, Astud or boss, (Pope: Sandys's Ghost.) 

5. A measure of length, equal to 2} inches 
or 74 of a yard. 

6. A stamping instrument, 

II, Technically : 

1, Comp, Anat.: The terminal horny ap- 
pendage of the human fingers and toes. The 
extremity is the apex, the opposite end the 
root or base, and the white part near the 
base the lunula or half. The term is also 
used of similar appendages in the modern 
Primates (q.v.). Nails are a special form of 
the epidermis, and are homologous with the 
hoofs and claws of the lower animals. 

2. Blasting: A taper copper rod used in 
tamping, to make a hole by which the fuse or 
train may reach the charge. 

|G) On the nail: On the spot; at once; 
without delay : as, To pay money on the nail. 

(2) To hit the nail on the head: To hit upon 
the true facts of a case ; to discover the true 
remedy for or cause of anything. 

nail-ball, s. 

Ordn.: An iron ball with a tail-pin pro- 
jecting from it, to keep it from turning in the 
re of the piece. 

nail-brush, s. A small brush for clean- 
ing the finger-nails. 

nail-clincher, s. A blacksmith’s tool 
for clinching the point end of a nail, or what 
remains of i, ageinst the hoof. 

nail-file, s. A small, flat, single-cut file 
for trimming the finger-nails, 

nail-h $s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The head of a nail. 

2, Arch. : Nail-headed moulding (q.v.). 

Nail-head tool: 

Tron-turning : A lathe-tool having a circular 
expansion with a sharp edge, causing it to 
resemble in some degree a nail-head. One 
edge is supported on the rest, and the other is 
applied to the work to be turned. 

nail-headed, o. Shaped so as to re- 
semble the head of a nail. 

Nail-headed Characters ;: The same as Arrow- 
headed characters (q.V.). 

Nail-headed Moulding: 

Arch. : A species of moulding common in 
Norman architecture, and so named from the 


NAIL-HEADED MOULDING, 


resemblance of the series of projections of 
which it is composed to the heads of nails. 


nail-plate, s. Sheet-iron in strips for 
cutting nails from, 
Nait-plate Shears: A machine for cutting 
nail-plates into suitable lengths to form nails. 
nail-scissors, s. Sinall scissors having 
files‘on the sides, and used for trimming the 
finger-nails, 
nail, * nayis *nayle, v.t. [A.S. neglian, 
from negel = a nail; Goth. ganagljan.] 
I. Literally: 
1. To fasten with nails. 
e [hey] seized fast his hand, held out to set them free 
m a worse yoke, and nailed it to the tree. 
Cowper : Expostulation, 220. 
2. To shut or close up by nailing. 
“ He is now ded, and nailed in his cheste, 
I pray to God to yeve his soule reste.” 
Chaucer : CO. T., 7,905. 
8. To drive nails or studs into; to stud 


with nails. 


3245 


*4, To spike (a cannon). 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. To hold or fix down tightly, as to an 
argument. 


2, To catch, to trap, to steal. (Slang.) 
*naile, s. (Natt, s.} 


nail’-ér, s, (Eng. nail; -er.) 
1, One who nails or fastens with nails. 


2. One whose trade i ils ; 
datl’makec, rade it is to forge nails ; a 


*nail’-ér-éss, s. (ng. nailer; -ess.) A 
female maker of nails, 


nail’-ér-y, s. (Eng. nail; -ery.] A place 
where hails are made ; a nail factory. 


nail’-wort, s. [Eng. nail, and wort.) 
Bot. : (1) Draba verna ; (2) Sawifraga tridac- 
tylites. 


nain, a. (Formed from mine ain, the final » 
of mine being incorrectly tacked on to ain= 
own.] Own. (Scotch.) 


nain’-séll. s. (Scotch nain = own, and selt 
= self.) Own self. (Scotch.) 


nain’-sook, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 
Fabric: A thick sort of jaconet muslin, 
plain or striped, formerly made in India, 


na/-ique (que ask), s. [Narx.] 


na’-is, s. [Lat.] [Narap.] 

Zoology : 

1, The typical genus of the family Naidw 
(q.v.). Nais proboscidea, may be taken as 
the type of the genus. They are about half an 
inch long, and are found round the roots of 
aquatic plants in ponds and streams. 

2. Any individual of the genus Nais. 


“The nais throws outa bud between two rings at a 

int generally near the middle of the body. Not only 
is this bud Bares into a fresh individual, but the 
two portions of the ay marked out by the bud- 
ding point likewise become developed into separate 
individuals. The portion in 
front of the bud develops a tail, 
while the portion behind the 
bud develops a head."—WNichol- 
son: Zoology (1878), p. 247. 


nais’- sant, a. ([Fr., pr. 
par. of naitre=to be born B= 
(Lat. mnascor, pa. par. na- F— 
tus). ] 

Her.: A term employed 
to signify rising or coming 
forth, and applied to any 
living creature represented 
as issuing out of the middle of a fesse or other 
ordinary. 


* naith’-1léss, adv. [NaTHuess.] Neverthe- 
less. 


na-ive’, a (Fr. naif, fem. naive = lively, 
natural, from Lat. nativus = native, natural.} 
Frank, ingenuous, artless, simple; candid 
and open at times when it is not expected. 
UNATIVE.] 


na-ive'’-ly, adv. (Eng. naive; -ly.] With 
artless or simple candour; with natural or 
unaffected simplicity ; with naivete. 


“She cried very naively, I'll be content with my 
own tail."—Pope ¢ To Several Ladies, Letter 4. 


na-ive’-té, * na-ive’-ty, s. (Fr. naiveté, 
from naive, fem. of naif= lively, natural.) 
Natural or unaffected simplicity or ingenu- 
ousness ; a natural and artless disposition to 
express the sentiments and thoughts without 
regard to conventionalities, or without weigh- 
ing the construction that might be put upor 
them. [NAIve.] 
“ Os he like... were full of naérety.* 
oune : ie ay herting, pth iL, oh. iti. i 


na’-ja, na’-ia (ias y),s. [The native Indian 
name. ] 

Zool.: A genus of Thanatophidia (q.v.). 
family Blapide, formerly referred to the 
Viperide. They have the power of stretching 
out some of the anterior ribs and the skin of 
the neck, so as to produce a long hood when 
irritated. The head is somewhat quadrangular, 
and there are one or two small teeth behind 
the poison-fangs. Naja tripudians is the 
Cobra (q.v.), the only Indian species; N. 
Haje, the Asp of the ancients, is the Egyptian 
Cobra. [Asp (2), 1.] It is found also in 
South Africa, as is N. (or Sepedon) hemachates, 
the Ring Hals Snake. 


NAISSANT. 


sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 
-sious=shis. ~ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 


eee eee 
ma-jas, s. (Naras.] 
* aake, * nak’-en, v.t. [NaKED.] 


j. To make naked ; to strip, to expose. 
“Whi nake ye youre bakkes? ”"—Chaucer : Boethius, iv. 
2. To strip, to pillage. 


“He nakide the hous of the pore man.”—Wycliffe: 
vb xx. 19. 


z. To draw from the sheath. 
“Come, be ready, nake your swords.” 
Tourneur: Revenger's Tragedy, Vv. 
na’-kéd, * nak-id, * nak-ide, * nak-yd, 
u. [A.S. nacod; cogn. with O. Fris. nakad, 
naken; Dut. nauk ; Icel., naktr, nakinw ; 
Dan. nogen; Sw. maken; Ger. nackt; M..H. Ger. 
nacket; O. H. Ger. nachot, nakot ; Goth. nak- 
walks ; Lith. ntgas ; Russ. nagoi; Sansc. 
nagna; Lat. nudus; Ir. & Gael. nochd = 
naked, bare, exposed ; Wel. noeth.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
(1) Having no clothes or covering on ; desti- 
tute of clothing. 
“ And they were both naked, the man and his wife, 
and were not ashamed.”—Genesis ii. 25. 
(2) Deprived of the usual covering; not 
sheathed. 
“ His swerde all naked out he braide 
Tn his fool hast.” Gower: OQ. As iii, 
(8) Bare, exposed, unsheltered. 


“ Who fled to caves, and woods, and naked rocks, 
Tn deadly scorn of superstitious rites.” 
Wordsworth: Lxcursion, bk. iv. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) Open to view ; not covered,or concealed ; 
plain, evident. 


“ All things are naked and open to the eyes of him 
with whom we have to do."—Hebrews iv. 13. 


(2) Unprovided, destitute, unfurnished, 
stripped. 


“he humour of his prince, or patron, may divest 
him of all his glories, and send him stripped and 
naked to his loug rest.” —South ; Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 2. 


* (3) Unprotected, unarmed, defenceless, ex- 
posed; without means of defence or protec- 
tion against the attacks of an enemy. 


“ Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 
hakesp. : Henry VIII., iii. 2 


*(4) Mere, bare, simple, plain. 


“The very naked name of love.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4. 


Il. Technically: 

l. Architecture: 

(1) Applied to the surface of the shaft of a 
column or pilaster where the mouldings are 
supposed to project. 

(2) Used of the remote face of a wall whence 
the projectures take their rise. It is generally 

a plain surface, and when the plan is circular, 
ithe naked is the surface of a cylinder, with 
its axis perpendicular to the horizon. 

2. Botany : 

(1) Gen. : Unclothed ; the opposite of hairy, 
downy, &c. 

(2) Specially: 

(a) Of seeds: Not inclosed in a pericarp. 
At first used erroneously of the Labiatz and 
Borageworts. Now employed accurately of 
Conifer and Cycadacer. 

(©) Of a receptacle: Without pales. (Used 
of some composite plants). 

3. Music: Not having the full complement 
of tones, [NAKED-FOURTH.] 

4, Zool.: Not protected by a shell or any 
other strong covering. (Used chiefly of some 
mollusca.) 


naked-barley, s. 
Bot.: Hordeum celeste. Called also Wheat- 


barley. The variety trifurcatum is called 
Nepaul barley. 


*naked-bed, s. A bed the occupant of 
which is naked. 


“Who sees his true love in her naked bed.” 
Shaesp. ¢ Venus & Adonis, 397. 
naked-bees, s. pl. 
Entom.: The genus Nomada (q.v.). Called 
also Wasp- bees and Cuckoo-bees (q.v.). 


naked-eye, s. The eye unassisted by 
any instrument, such as a télescope, a magni- 
fying-glass, spectacles, &e. 


naked-eyed, a. A literal translation of 
the scientific name Gymnophthalmata (q.v.). 
(Only used as in the example.) 


“The great majority of . the naked-eyed Meduse 
are merely the free-switnming gonophores of the Hy- 
drophora."—Huxley : Anat. Invert. Anim., p. 129. 


Gite, Akt, Kine, amidst, nchit,.4All, Ainthahs -wijywStsthiea/somme ORM aelboelemens alten cine ahaa Atanas aie fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
°Y, wore, wolf, work, who, s0n; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


najas—name 


naked fifth, s. 
Music: The interval of a fifth without a 
third. 


naked-flooring, s. 

Carp.: The whole assemblage of timber- 
work for supporting the boarding of a floor 
on which to walk. Naked flooring consists of 
a row of parallel joists, called floor-joists. 


naked-fourth, s. 
Music: The interval of a fourth without 
the addition of any other interval 


naked-lady, s. 
Bot.: Colchicum autumnale, 


naked mole-rat, s. 
Zool. : Heterocephalus glaber, a mouse-like 
rodent of the family Spalacidz (q.v.), ‘here 
- are no external ears, the tail is extremely 
short, and the body is almost entirely naked. 
It is a native of Shoa. 


naked-oat, s. [AveEna.] 


+ na/-kéd-ish, a. [Eng. naked ; -ish.] 
Bot.: Nearly destitute of hairs, leaves, &c. 


na/-kéd-ly, * na-ked-lye, adv. 
nuked ; -ly.J 
L. Lit. : In a naked manner; without cloth- 
ing or covering. 
*IL Regucatocine 
L Plainly, openly, evidently. 


They see not how nakedly they lie.” 
Daniel: Civit Wars, 1. 


2. Simply, merely, barely ; in the abstract. 
**Hard is it (cosin) in many maner thinges, to bid 
or forbyd, aflirme or denye, reproue or allow, a mater 


nakedlye proponed & put furth.’—Sir 7f. More: 
Workes, p. 1,205. 


{Eng. 


ni-kéd-néss, * na-ked-nes, *,na-kid- 
nesse, s. [Hng. naked; -ness.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : The quality or state of being naked ; 
nudity ; want of clothing or covering. 


“ Their nakedness [wasjas farre from aidicnbaty & al 
cause of shame as theyr bodies wer iar from all filthie 
tokens of sin.”"—Sir 7, More: Workes, p. 1,274 


*2. Figuratively: 

() Want of provision for defence; state of 
being unfurnished with means of “Gefence ; 
weakness. 


“Ye are spies; to see the makedmess of the land ye 
are come.’’—Genesis xliii. 9. 


(2) Plainness, evidence’; openness to view. 


“ Why seek’st thou to cover with excuse 
That which appears in proper nakedness $” 
Shakesp, < Much Ado About Nothing, iv. i. 


II. Scrip.: The privy parts. 


“ And Ham ... saw the nakedness of his father.”— 
Genesis ix. 22. 


*q To uncover nakedness : 


Scrip.: To have sexual intercourse with a 
woman, 


*nak-en, v.t. 
na-kér (1), s. 


*na-kér (2), *na-kere, s. (0. Fr, nacaire ; 
pa: Lat. nacara, from Arab, nagdrah = @ 
rum.) 


Music: A kind of kettledrum. 


“ &ay the nakeryn noyse, notes of pi; 
Tymbres & taborns, tulket mone eS 
Symbal sonetez swared the noyse.” 
arly. Lng, Allit. Poems; Cleanness, 1 413, 
na'-kir, s, [Etym. doubtful.) A wandering 
pain, passing from one limb to another. 


na/-lxo00, s. [Native name.] The gavial or 
Gangetic crocodile, 


*nale, s. [See def.] Nale occursin the phrase, 
at the nale, atte nale= at then ale= at the ale- 
house ; the n of the dat. of the article being 
tacked on to the substantive. 

“ And they were inly glad to fille his pur: 
And maken him gret fentes at the voter 
Chaucer > C. 7., 6,934. 
pall, s. [From a nail, for an all=an awl.) 
(Provi neal.) 
“Whole bridle and saddle, whitleather and nail, 
With collars and harness.” Tusser > Husbandrie, 
{ See remarks under N. 


*nam, v.i. [For ne am.] Am not 
“Tn swiche estat as God hath cleped us, 
I wol persever, I nam not precious.” 
haucer: OC. £., 5,730, 


[Nake.] 
[Nacre.} 


*nam, pret. ofv. [Nim] 
*nam/’-a-ble, a. [NamEaB.z.] 


a-ma/-qua-lite,s. [From cod Alii Ant i aki | Deng aiiggeeaniels Nate eat 
cs South aes, where role suff. -lite (Min.). 
Min. : A mineral occurring in silky fibres 
and thin layers. Hardness, 2°5 ; sp. gr. 2°49; 
lustre, silky ; colour, pale-blue ; translucent. 
Analysis gave: alumina, 15°29 ; protoxide of 
copper, 44°74; magnesia, 3°42; lime, 2°01; 
silica, 2°25 ; water, 32°38 = 100° 09. Related in 
composition to hydrotalcite (q.V.)- 


*na-mal-tion, s. [Low Lat. namatio, from. 
namo = to ew tp to take, from A.S. niman 
= to take.) 

Law: The act of distraining or levying # 
distress. 


*n3m/-ay-cish, s. [North American Indian 
name.] 
Ichthy. : Salmo namaycush, the Great Lake 
Trout of North America. [Satmo, TRovT.] 


na-miz’, s, [Turk.] The ordinary prayer of 
a Turk. 


nam-by-pam'-by, a. & s. [Said to be de- 
rived by reduplication from Ambrose Philips, 
a poet (died 1749). ] 


A, As adj.: Silly, affected, weakly senti- 
mental, insipid. 
B. As subst.: Silly, affected, or insipia 


talk or writing. 


*naim-by-pam'-by, v.t. [NamMByPamBy, a.]} 
To talk affectedly to ; to flatter, to wheedle. 


“A lady sends . . ie waiting-woman to mamby- 
pamby me.”—Miss E dgeworth : Absentee, ch. xvi. 


name, s. [A.8. nama, noma; cogn. with Dut, 
naam; Icel. nafn, namn ; Dan. navn; Sw. 
namn; Goth. namo; Ger. name; O. H. Ger 
namo; Lat. nomen; Gr. ovopa(onoma); Sansc. 
naman. 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. That by which a person or thing is called 5 
the word or words by which a particular per- 
son or thing is designated in distinction from 
others; an appellation, a designation, an 
epithet. [CHRISTIAN-NAME, SURNAME. ] 

“What's ina name? That which we call a rose, 

By any other name would smell as sweet.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, ii. 
2. Common or generic appellation ; title. 
“<Thou dost usurp the name [ot king 
Shakesp. < Te beae, ia. 

3. The mere word by which anything is 
known or called, as distinguished from the 
real thing itself; *sound or appearance only in 
opposition to reality. 


“ Abhorrence and contempt are things 
He only knows by name. 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iv. 


*4, A person or individual. 


*5, Persons having a particular. name3.a 
family, connections. 
*6. Descent, lineage, family. 
“Tam from humble, he from honoured name,” 
Shakesp, » All's Well That Ends, Well, i. & 
7. That which is said or thought of a pet= 
son; current estimation, reputation, character. 
“He hath an BB. good name.” 
: Much Ado About Nothing, iii. 
8. Renown, glory, fame, reputation, honour, 
celebrity, distinction. 
“What men of name resort to him?” 
Shukesp. : Richard ITL., iv. & 
9. Authority, behalf, part. 
“T did, in your name, receive it.” 
Shakes). : Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 2 
10, Anopprobrious appellation ; abuse. [[2]. 
II. Amd 
1, Gram. : A noun (q.v.). 


2. Philos, & Logic.: A word taken at plea- 
sure to serve for a mark, which may raise in 
our mind a thought like to some thought we 
had before, and which being pronounced tc 
others, may be to them a sigu of what thougl.{ 
the speaker had, or had not, before in ‘his 
mind. (Hobbes: Commentary.) On this, John 
Stuart Mill says: This simple definition of a 
name as a word (or set of words) serving the 
double purpose of a mark to recall to our. 
selves the likeness of a former thought, and as 
a sign to make it known to others, appears 
unexceptionable. (Logic, ch. ii.) Some philo- 
sophers, including Hobbes, consider names 
as appellations of our ideas of things, rather 
than of the things themselves; others, and 
John Stuart Mill among the rest, consider 
names as appellations of things themselves. 
Names may be primarily divided into General 
and Individual, or Singular, names. A second 
general division is into Concrete and eatin Arie ainsi aa MarimianiA eile) 8 


pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


Syrian, 2x, co =€;ey=a; qu=kw. 


names ; a third into Connotative and Non- 
connotative ; the latter sometimes, but im- 
ga called Absolute ; a fourth into Posi- 
heat = Ne we a Ari into Relative and 
ute, a an ’ 
mh Banh : xth, last, into Univocal 
FT 1. Name of God: 


Q) Old Test.: That by which God makes 
ee eg rene literally his name 
ames (Dan. ii. specially Jehovah 
‘sal. lxxxiii. 18), any of his titles (Psalm xx. 
» Isa. xlvii. - s attributes (Exod, xxxiv. 
14, Amos v.27), or his worship (1 Chron, xxii. 
8, Neh. i. 9), ; 
m2) New Test.: The actual names of the 
mity or any person of it (Matt. xxviii. 19). 
2. To call names: To apply opprobrious 
epithets to; to abuse. oe 
3. To take a name in vain: To use a name 
lightly and profanely; to swear by a name 
Mnnecessarily or profanely. 


*name-son, s. A godson, a namesake, 


“Iam your name-son, sure @ “—Smollett : 
Sir L. raean ch. xii. mroriigh 


name, * nemne,*nempne, v.t. [A.S. nem- 
nun; Icel. nefna; Sw. namma; Dan. névne ; 
Dut. noemen ; Goth. namnjan; Lat. nomino ; 
Fr. nowmer,) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, To give a distinctive name, appellation, 
or epithet to; to designate by a particular 
Lame ; to entitle, to denominate. 

“Teach me how to nayne the it.” 
a tg tel ia 

2. To mention by name ; to mention, utter, 

or record the name of. 
Reheat cenenee 
Shakesp. > Two Gentlemen of Verona, il. 1. 

3. To nominate ; to designate or appoint by 
name. 

“The high spirited and accomplished Devonshire 

was named ‘Lord jee Ege ar Hist. ding, 

*4, To speak of, to entitle, to designate. 

“ Whether among the thrones, or named 
Of them the highest” —_Milton: P. L., xi. 296. 

{J To name a (or the) day: To appoint. or 
Bix a certain day for something; specif., said 
of a lady fixing her wedding-day. 

Il. Pari. > To mention by name any member 
who has been disorderly, has interrupted the 
pro i of the House, or who has refused 
to obey the orders of the chair. The power is 
vested in the Speaker and in the Chairman of 
a Committee of the whole House. Formerly 
the act of naming was held a sufficient mark 
of the ey pane of the House ; latterly, 
owing to the growth of obstruction, after a 
motion made by the leader of the House and 
carried, a member who has been named is 
on the first occasion suspended from the ser- 
vice of the House for oue week, on the 
second for a fortnight, and on the third for a 
month. 


*name'-a-ble, a. [Eng. xame ; -able.] Cap- 
able of being named, t 
onal and ical classtfication of namcable 


“A rati 
things."—Dr. J. A. Murray: Lighth Address to 
Philological Society, 


I) De te 
mame’-léss, a. [Eng. name ; -less.] 
1. Not distinguished by any distinctive 
name : not having a name. 


a the nameless sweets of friendship fled ?” 
ae Cowper: Progress of Error, 244. 


2. Not known to fame; unknown ; without 
family or pedigree. ; 
“i Rae 
*3, In ible; that cannot be name 
or deatte. 7 
“What I cannot name: is nae Nerd IL ts 
4, Not to be named: unfit to be named: 
as, nameless crimes, 


name'léss-ly, adv. 
In a nameless manner. 


mame’-léss-ness, s. [Eng. nameless; ~ness.] 
The quality or state of being nameless, 


namely, * name-liche, *name-lyche, 

*nome-liche, adv. (Eng. name ; -ly.] - 
*1. Especially; singled out by name 
virtue of pre-eminen~e ; chiefly, expressly. 

“There are disohedient, and talkers of vanity, 


many 
and deceivers of minds, namely |uadtota (matista)) 
they of the circumcision.”"—Tyndale : Titus, 1. 10. 


{Eng. nameless; -ly.] 


BOIL, bdY; POUt, Jowl; cat, gell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian=shap- -tion, -sion= shin; 


name—nap 


2. To mention by name ; to particularize ; 
to wit ; videlicet ; that is to say. 
“The certainty of these principles; namely, that. 
there is — ’ 
gg aged Goversiok of world.”—South ; 
ame’-plate, s. (Eng. name, and plate.) A 
metal plate having the owner's name (and 
sometimes his profession) engraved on it, and 
affixed to the door of a dwelling-house or place 
of business, 


nam’-ér, s. [Eng. nam(e); -er.] One who 
names or calls a person or thing by name ; 
one who gives a name to, 
“Skilful Meriin, namer of that town.” 
Drayton: Battle of Agincourt. 
name’-sake, s. [For name's sake ; one whose 
name is given to him for the sake of the name 
or fame of another.) One who has the same 
name as another; one who is named or called 
after another, 
“Judas, that well deserves his namesake s tree.” 
Dryden: Absalom & Achitophel, ii, 323. 
= ‘ee [See def.] The same as ANAN 
q.¥. 


na‘-na, na'-non,s. [South American.] The 
pine-apple. 


niin-¢é'-ic,a. [From Nancy, whereBraconnot, 
the discoverer, lived.] (See the compound.) 


nanceic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Braconnot’s name for the acid which 
he found in the wash-liquor of the prepara- 
tion of wheat-starch, &c., afterwards shown 
“to be lactic acid. (Watts.) 


nan’-¢cY, s. [A corrupt. of none so] (See the 


compound.) 


nancy-pretty, s. 
Bot. ; A corruption of None-so-pretty (q.v.). 


nan’-di-dszs, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. nand(us); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ichthy.: A family of acanthopterygian 
fishes. Body oblong, compressed, covered 
with scales; lateral line interrupted. Denti- 
tion more or less complete, but feeble. It 
consists of two groups, Plesiopina and Nan- 
dina (q.v.). 


nan-di’-na (1), s. pl. (Mod. Lat. nand(us) ; 
Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Ichthy.: A group of freshwater Fishes, 
family Nandidw. They have five ventral rays ; 
no pseudobranchie#. All of small size, from 
the East Indies. Three genera, Badis, Nandus, 
and Catoptra, 


nan-di-na (2), 3. [From nandin, the Japan- 
ese name of one of the species. ] 
Bot.: The ical genus of the tribe Nan- 
dinez (q.v.). Nandina domestica is an ever- 
: garden shrub, with panicles of flowers. 


ft was originally from China and Japan. 


niin’-dine, s. [Nanpivta.] The popular name 
of Nandinia binotata. 


nin-din’-é-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat, nandin(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Berberidacee, 


nin-din’-i-a, s. [Etym. doubtful; probably 
from a French proper name Nandin,} 

Zool: A genus of Viverrine, with one 
species, Nandinia binotata, sometimes re- 
ferred to Paradoxurus, Itis smaller than the 
true Paradoxures, has smaller and more 
pointed molars, and no cecum. Fur, rich 
dark brown, lighter on sides, tail obscurely 
ringed with black. The specific name has 
reference to two yellow spots on the shoulders, 
(Proc. Zool, Soc., 1864, p. 530.) 


nan’-dii, s. (Braz. nhandu.) [Ruea, StrvTHIO.) 


n&n’-diis, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Ichthy.: The typical genus of the group 
Nandina (q.v.). 


nane, «a. [None] (Scotch.) 
nadn-keén’, nin-kin’, s. [So called from 


Nankin in China.) 

1, Originally a fabric made from cotton of 
a yellow colour (Gossypium religiosum), and 
exported from Nankin. It is now made of 
white eotton, dyed by oak bark, arnotto, 
alum, &c., and sent from England to China, 
A part is, no doubt, reshipped in curious 
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packages with the name of Li upon it, as if it 
were of Chinese manufacture. 


2. (Pl.): Trousers or breeches made of this 
material, 


ndn-n6-chir-a-ci-na, 8. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
&e. nannocharax, genit. nannocharac(is); Lat. 
neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.} 

Ichthy.: A group of Characinids, They 
have a short dorsal, and an adipose fin; teeth 
in both _Jjaws well-developed; notched in- 
cisors ; gill-membranes grown to the isthmus ; 
nostrils close together, (Giinther.) 


nie ndeli pen rr Ui vawvos (nanos) => 
a dwart, and xdpag (charaz)= a sea-fish 
haps the rudd.) ) es 
Ichthy.: The single yenus forming the group 
Nannocharacina (q.v.). There are only two 
spcclee, very small, from the Nile anu the 
aboon, 


Nanteg, Nantz, s. [See def.) A kind of 
brandy, so called from Nantes, in France, 
whence it is shipped. 


“* What a leer the villain gave me as he started the 
Bood Nantz into the salt-water |"—Scott: The Pirate, 


nan-to-kite, s. [From Nantoko, Chili, where 
found ; suff. -ite (Min.).} 

Min.: An interesting mineral, occurring 
granular or massive, but yielding a cubic 
cleavage, showing its isometric crystallization. 
Hardness, 2 to 2°53 sp. gr. 3°930; colour, 
white to colourless ; lustre, adamantine, An- 
alysis showed a composition which corre- 
sponded to Cu2Cl ; or, copper, 64°11 ; chlorine, 
35°89. Rapidly oxidizes on exposure to the 
air, being converted into atacamite (q.v.). Its 
oxidation in the mine causes a strong odour 
of chlorine, which inconveniences the miners. 
Some mineralogists are of opinion that the 
whole of the South American atacamite is the 
result of the oxidation of nantokite. 


*na-6m’-6-try, s. [Gr. vads (naos)=a 
temple, and xétpoy (metron) =a measure.} A 
word coined by Jonson to ridicule the wild 
interpretations put upon Scripture prophecies 
by some of the sectaries of hisday. The al- 
lusions seem to be to Rey. xii. 14, xi. 1. 


“To calculate a time and half a time, 
And the whole time, ing to 


naometry.” 
Staple of News, i. L 
na’-6s, s. [Gr.=a temple.] 

Arch. : The chamber or enclosed apartments 
of a Greek temple. The part of the temple 
which stood before the naos, comprehended 
between the wall and the columus of the 
portico, was called the pronaos; while the 
poeta part behind was called the 
posticum. (Weale.) 

nip (1), s. [An abbreviation of Napoleon.] A 
game of cards played for stakes, usually by 
three, four, or five players, with an ordinary 
pack. Five cards are dealt to each player, 
and each, beginning with the eldest hand, is 
entitled to call as many tricks as he believes he 
can win with the cards in his hand, making 
whichever suit he wishes trumps. Should he 
win the number of tricks he has called, he 
receives payment for that number from each 
of the iow players; should he fail, he pays 
each for that number. To go nap is to de- 
clare to win the whole five tricks. Nap is 
also applied to the taking of the pool by win- 
ning all the five tricks after declaration. 


nip (2), *mappe, s. [Nap (1), v.] A short 
sleep or slumber; a doze, 


“Sweet refreshment, ease without @mnoy, 
Or luscious noon-day nap.” Shenstone: Hconomy. 


nip (3), *nop, *“noppe, s. [A.S. hnoppa = 
nap of cloth: a variant of cnwp=a top, a 
knob, a knop: allied to Du. knoop=a knot, 
a knob, knop=a knob; Da. noppe = irizze 
nap of cloth, knop =a knob; O. Sw. nopp = 
nap; Sw. knop =a knot.) 

*1, One of those little knots which, after 
cloth has been passed through the fulling- 
mill, are removed by women with little 
nippers, a process termed burling. 


“ When the noppe is nighe, it wolde be shorne* 
~ ‘Sketton ¢ Magnijicence, 453 


2. The woolly or villous substance on the 
surface of cloth, felt, or other fabric; the 
pile of cloth or of @ hat. 


“His only coat! where dust confus’d with rain 
Roughens the nap, and leaves a wingled stain. 
Swift: Description of a City Showen, 


3. (P1.): The loops of velvet which are cut 
to make the pile. 


ghin, beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ig. 
-tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shts, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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4. Any soft downy or hairy substance, as 

the down on some plants. 

Oak be al: lants that ... have a kinde of 
laeeaeae pelrennine upon their leaves ; which downe 
or nap commeth of a subtil spirit, ina or fat 
eubstance.”—Bacon ; Nat. Hist., § 560, 

nap-at-noon, s. 
Bot. : Tragopogon parvifolius. 


nap-warp, s. 

Weaving: Pile-warp. In fustian-weaving, 
the upper warp covering the main warp or 
nap. 


map (1), *nappe, vi. [A.S. hneppian = to 

nap; originally = to nod, and allied to A.S, 
hnipian = to bend one’s self, and Icel. hnipna 
= to droop, to despond ; cf. Bavarian knappen 
= to nod with the head.) 

*1, To slumber; to take a short sleep; to 
doze. 

“So he shall not nappe, neither slepe, that helpeth 

Israel.""— Wycliffe: Psalm cxxi. 4. 

2. To be off one’s guard; to be careless or 

unprepared. (Only in the pr. par.) 
“T took thee napping, unprepar'd.” 
Butler : Hudibras, i. 3, 


Ap (2), v.t. [Nap (3), s.] To raise or put a 
nap on. 
mape, s. [Prop.=knob or projection, anda 


variant of knappe=a knob, a button; cf. 

Icel. knappr, hnaffer; Wel. cnap=a knob, 

a stud, a button.) [Nap (3), s.] The back part 

ot ple meek} the prominent part of the neck 
hind. 


“Turn your eyes towards the napes of your necks, 
and make but an interior survey of your good selves.” 
—Shakesp. : Ooriolanus, ii. 1. 


ma-péll, s. (Etym. doubtful.) 
Bot.: Lathyrus macrorrhizus, the Bitter 

‘ Vetch (q.v.). 

“ Hot napell making lips and tongue to swell.” 
Sylvester; The Furies, 179. 
‘pAp'-él-line, s. (Mod. Lat. napell(us) in 
Aconitum Napellus, the scientific name of the 
Aconite; -ine.] [Napus.] 

Chem.: An alkaloid obtained by Hiibsch- 
mann from crude aconitine. It is a white, 
electric powder, having a bitter, burning 
taste, and an alkaline reaction. It is more 
soluble in water and weak spirit than aconi- 
tine, but less soluble in ether, and is not 
precipitated from dilute solutions by am- 
monia. 


nap'-er-y, * nap’-ér-lé, s. [0. Fr. naperie 
(Fr. napperie), orig.= the office in a household 
for providing table-linen, from Low Lat. 
napariq, from napa, a corrupt. of Lat. mappa 
=acloth.) (Map, NapKrn.] 
1. Table-linen collectively ; linen cloths 
used for domestic purposes, especially for the 
table : as table-cloths, napkins, &c. 


““Manie farmers ... have learned also to garnish 
their cupbords with plate... and their tables with 
e naperie.”—Harrison ; Descript, England, bk, ii., 
ch. xii. 
*2. Linen underclothing; linen for the 
person. 


*nap-et, s. [Fr. nappe =a table-cloth; Eng. 
dimin, suff. -et.] A napkin. 


“ Napet or napekyn. Napella, manupiarium, ma- 
pella.”—Prompt. Parv. 


maph’a, s. [Fr. naphe, naffe; Ital. nanfa, from 
Arab. nafah = an agreeable odour.) (For def. 
see etym. and compound.) 


napha-water, s. A fragrant perfume 
distilled from orange blossoms. 


*na/-phew (ew as 0), s. [0. Fr. naveau, 
from Low Lat. napellus, from Lat. napus.) 
The same as NAVEWw (q.V.). 


aph’-tha (or ph as p), s. [Lat., from Gr. 
vap0a (naphtha), from Arab. nat, nift= 
naphtha, bitumen. ] 

Chem. : A term applied to the liquid hydro- 
carbons which issue from the earth in certain 
localities, and to the inflammable liquids pro- 
duced by the dry distillation of organic sub- 
stances. [PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN, Woop- 
NAPHTHA.] 


maph’-tha-dil (or ph as s. [Eng. naph- 
tha, second element moubeet VCE. dill Q), ¥.) 
_, Chem. : A substance derived from petroleum ; 
itis black, with a weak, greasy lustre ; copper- 
brown in fracture; does not change in the 
light, melts at the same temperature as wax, 
and burns with a clear flame, (Watts.) 


nap—naphtho- 


a 


n&ph-thal-a-mide (or ph as p), s. (Eng. 
naphthalene), and amide.] [PHTHALAMIDE.] 


npli- thal'- a- mine (or ph as p), 5 
[NAPHTHYLAMINE.] 


naph’-tha-lase (or ph as p), s. [Hng. 
naphthal(ene) ; -suff. -ase.] . 

Chem.: CopH7O(?). Obtained by heating 
with great care, in a retort, a mixture of 
nitro-naphthalene with ten times its weight of 
baric hydrate. Ammonia-naphthalene passes 
over, whilst naphthalase condenses in the 
neck of the retort as a thick yellowish oil, 
which solidifies on cooling. It sublimes 
without fusing at 250°; is soluble in water, 
but insoluble in alcohol and ether. Its 
most characteristic reaction is its power of 
colouring sulphuric acid a beautiful violet 
tint. 


niph’-tha-late (or ph as p), s. (Eng. 
naphthakic) ; suff. -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of naphthalic acid. 
niph’-tha-léne (or ph as p), s. (Eng. 


naphtha; ¢ connect., and suff. -ene.] 

Chem. :CjpHg=Cj9H7H. Naphthalin, naph- 
thaline. A frequent product of the dry dis- 
tillation of organic substances, and occurring 
to a considerable extent in that portion of 
coal-tar distilling between 180° and 220°, from 
which it crystallizes on cooling. It forms 
colourless shining, leafy crystals of peculiar 
odour and burning taste; melts at 79° to a 
liquid as clear as water ; boils at 216° to 220°, 
ard burns, when inflamed, with a highly lumi- 
nous but smoky flame. Its sp. gr. is ‘977 at 
the fusing point, and its vapour density = 
4°53. It is insoluble in water, but dissolves 
readily in alcohol, ether, chloroform, carbon 
disulphide, benzene, and fixed and volatile oils. 
Naphthalene unites directly with chlorine and 
bromine, forming a large number of substitu- 
tion products. On passing dry chlorine gas 
into naphthalene, a heavy pale yellow oil is 
formed (naphthalene dichloride, Cj9HgClg), 
aud this, uniting with more chlorine, is con- 
verted into a crystalline substance (naphtha- 
lene tetrachloride, CjoHgCl4), which melts at 
182°. _Monochlor-naphthalene, CygH7Cl, ob- 
tained by heating naphthalene dichloride with 
alcoholic potash, is a colourless oil, boiling at 
263°. Dichlor-naphthalene, CygpHgClo, is pre- 
pared by boiling naphthalene tetrachloride 
with alcoholic potash. It is a crystalline 
mass, melting at 35°-36°, and boiling at 280°. 
The substitution products with bromine are 
far less stable than those of chlorine. 


naphthalene-alcohol, s. 
Chem. : CyHi204= #104 A tetra- 


tomic alcohol, produced by heating an alco-' 


holic solution of naphthalene chlorhydrin 
with potassium hydrate. It crystallizes in 
prisms, which rapidly turn brown, melts at a 
gentle heat, and decomposes when distilled. 
It is slightly soluble in water, but very soluble 
in alcohol and ether. Glacial acetic acid de- 
composes it, forming a black resin and a red 
body soluble in ether, 


naphthalene carboxylic-acid, s. 
(NAPHTHOIC-ACID.] 


naphthalene sulphonic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CyyH7SOo’OH. Formed by heating 
naphthalene with-concentrated sulphuric acid. 
If the temperature is kept low, a-naphthalene 
sulphonic acid is produced, melting at 85° to 
90°; but if raised to 160°, the isomeric B-naph- 
thalene sulphonic acid is obtained. 


naph-thal-ic (or ph as p), a. (Eng. naph- 
thal(ene); -ic.] Pertaining to or derived from 
naphthalene. 


naphthalic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CyoHg04 = CypH¢(CO-OH)>. Ob- 
tained by the oxidation of acenaphthene by 
chromic and dilute sulphuric acids, It erys- 
tallizes in colourless needles or plates, which 
decompose at 140°. Calcic naphthalate yields 
naphthalene on heating with calcic hydrate, 


CoH6G6.6 02 + Ca(OH)y = 2(0a005)-+ CyoHs. 
naphthalic-anhydride, s. 


Chem.: CigH¢03 = CyoHs.40.0. Prepared 


by heating naphthaliec acid to 140°. It melts 
at 266°, 


niph-thal-i-dam (or ph as p), s. | Hng. 
naphtha ; d connect., and ammonia). ] 
Chem. : [NAPHTHYLAMINE]. 


niph-thal'-i-dine (or ph as p), s. [Eng. 
naphtha; d connect., and suff. -ine.] 
Chem. : [NAPHTHYLAMINE]. 


niph’-tha-line, naph’-tha-lin (or ph 
as Pp), s. & a. [NAPHTHALENE. 
A. As subst. : [NAPHTHALENE]. 
+B. As adj. : Composed of naphtha. 


“The naphthalene river of Passion.” 
i E. A. Poe: For Annie. 


naphthaline-blue, s. 

Chem. : Naphthyl blue. A blue dye obtained 
by treating naphthylamine with mercuric 
nitrate. 


naphthaline-red, s. [MacpALa-RED.] 


naphthaline-violet, s. 

Chem. : A dye produced by Blumer-Zweifel 
on cotton and linen fabrics by treating naph- 
thylamine while present on the woven tissue 
with chloride of copper. 


naph’-thal-ize (or ph as p), vf. (Eng. 
naphtha ; 1 connect., and suff. -ize.] To im- 
pregnate or saturate with naphtha. 


naph’-tha-meine (or ph as p), s. 
NAPHTHYLAMINE. ] 


naiph-thiz-ar-ine (or ph as p), s. (Eng. 
naphthalene), and (ali)zarine.) 

Chem. : CygH4(OH)202. Dihydroxy-naph- 
thoquinone. A colouring matter resembling 
alizarine, obtained by heating dinitro-naph- 
thalene with Nordhausen sulphuric acid to 
200°, and then adding fragments of zinc, the 
temperature being kept between 200° and 205°. 
It crystallizes in long red needles, of golden- 
green lustre, soluble in alcohol, and dissolves 
in alkalis, with a blue or violet colour. 


naph-thés’-ic (or ph as p), a. [Formed 
from naphthalene with the omission of certain 
letters (?) ; s euphonic, and -ic.) 


naphthesic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CopHgOg. According to Laurent, 
this acid is obtained by treating naphthalene 
with acid ehromate of potassium, water, and 
sulphuric acid. It forms rhombic needles, 
melting below 100°, and subliming at a higher 
temperature. It is insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol. 


naph’-thi-on-ate (or ph as p), s. [Eng. 
naphthion(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. ; A salt of naphthionic acid. 


naph-thi-6n/-ic (or ph as p), a. [Eng. 
naph(thyl); thion, and suff. -ic.] Derived from 
naphthaline and sulphur. 


naphthionic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CygHgN‘SOz. Sulpho-naphthalida- 
mic acid. Obtained by treating an alcoholic 
solution of nitro-naphthalene with ammonium 
sulphite, and decomposing the ammonium 
naphthionate formed with hydrochloric acid. 
It forms small colourless crystals, resembling 
asbestos, slightly soluble in water and alcohol, 
but insoluble in ether. It completely satu- 
rates alkalis, but its salts with the heavy 
metals have an acid reaction, The naphthion- 
ates are all soluble, and their solutions are 
opalescent, transmitting, when viewed at dif- 
ferent angles, beautiful red, blue, and violet 
colours. Naphthionate of potassium, CjoHg 
KN'SOs3, crystallizes in small micaceous lam- 
ine, very soluble in water and alcohol. Naph- 
thionate of calcium, CjpHgCaN ‘SO’ 4H.0, pre- 
pared by boiling naphthionie acid with milk 
of lime, crystallizes in white semi-transparent 
laminz, having a fatty appearance, very solue 
ble in water, but insoluble in alcohol. ‘“Naph- 
thionate of lead is prepared by double decom- 
position of a solution of sodium naphthionate 
with lead nitrate. It crystallizes in reddish 
needles, slightly soluble in water, but insolu- 
ble in alcohol. 


naph-tho- (or ph as p), pref. [Eng. naphe 
thal(ene), and SCnae ‘Containing naphthae 
lene and oxygén. 


naphtho-hydroquinone, s. 
Chem. : CiQH¢(OH):. A crystalline body 
HE aio by heating naphtho-quinone with 


ydriodie acid and amorphous phosphorus. 
It is soluble in water, melts at 176", end is re- 


[Oxy- 


Ciba PRE Hi. aunidah cchd. @Aw Re F— 
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transformed into naphtho-quinone by oxidiz- 
ing agents. 


naphtho-quinone, s, 

Chem. : CioHgO2. Obtained by pone 
a ipceneer dissolved in glacial acetic aci 
with chromic acid, and distilling the product 
with water. It is soluble in ether and hot 
alcohol, crystallizes in large yellow tables, and 
melts at 125°, Heated with nitric acid, it is 
converted into phthalic acid. 


‘24ph’-tho-ate (or ph as & ¥ 
nuphtho(ic) ; ares 9 P) <n 
Chem. : A salt of naphthvic acid. 


a*ph-tho-¢y-a-mate (or ph as p), s. 
(Eng. dapheneyonte: -ate.) . 
Chem. : A salt of naphthocyamie acid. 


DAph-tho-¢y-Am’-Xe (or ph as p), c. (Eng. 
naphthalene) ; o(cygen) ; ey(anogen) ; am(mo- 
nia), and suff. -ic.] rived from or contain- 
ing naphthalene, cyanogen, and ammonia, 


naphthocyamic-acid, s 

Chem. : CogHygNgQ0po. Produced by the 
action of potassium-cyanide on dinitro-naph- 
thalene, and decomposing the resulting po- 
tassium naphthocyamate with the smallest 
ie of any free acid. It forms a black, 
shining mass, insoluble in water and ether, 
slightly soluble in alcohol, but more so in 
— alcohol, forming’a dark brown, reddish 

qu 


maph-tho-ie (or ph as a. 7 
necphth(yl); 0 teamaide; and R ~te.] is 
taining to, or contained in, naphthol. 


naphthoic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CjgH7CO*OH. Menaphthoxylic acid, 
naphthalene carboxylic acid, naphthyl car- 
bonic acid. Pre by fusing naphthalene 
swlphonic acid with sodic formate. It tal- 
lizes in colourless needles, slightly soluble in 
boiling water, very soluble in hot alcohol, and 
snelts at 160°. It forms salts, chlorides, 
amides, &c., in the usual way, and yields naph- 
thalene on distillation with lime. 


naphthoic-aldehyde, s. 

Chem, : Cy,HgO. Pre by distilling a 
mixture of calcium naphthoate and calcium 
formate at a high temperature. It forms 

white crystals, insoluble in cold 
water, slightly soluble in boiling water, but 
soluble in alcohol and ether; melts at 59-5’, 
and is converted by nascent hydrogen into 
unerystallizable compounds difficult to purify. 


naph-th6l (or ph as p), 3. [Eng. naph- 
th(alene), and (aJcoh)ol.] 

Chem. (Pl.): CypH7OH. Prepared by fusing 
the respective naphthalene sulphonic acids 
with potassic hydrate, and extracting by 
means of ether: a-naphthol crystallizes in 
monoclinic prisms, melting at 94°, and boiling 
at 278°-280°; B-naphthol, or isonaphthol, 
forms colourless rhombic tables, melting at 
122°, and boiling at 290°. 


naph-thil-min (or = as p), s. (Eng. 
napth(alene), and ulmin. 

Chem. : CyyHgO2. A black bulky substance 
produced by the action of aqueous a 
nitrite-on hydrochlorate of naph “pet 
It is insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, and 
the alkalis, but dissolves in concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, forming an indigo-coloured solu- 
tion, from which it is precipitated by water. 


naphthyl (or ph as p), s. [Eng. naphth(a); 
suff, -yl (q.¥ ).] 

Chem. : CjpH7. The monatomic radical of 
naphthylamine. 


naphthyl-blue, s. [NAPHTHALINE-BLUE.] 


naphthyl-carbamide, s. 

Chem. 3 Cy Hyo9N20 = NACO")'C oH7 Hs. 
Obtained by saturating an ethereal solution of 
naphthylamine with cyanie acid gas, and re- 
crystallizing from hot alcohol. It forms flat, 
shining, flexible needles, insoluble in water, 
slightly soluble in alcohol, very soluble in 
ether. From its ethereal solution oxalic acid 
throws down a crystalline precipitate. 


naphthyl carbonic-acid, s. [NarPu- 
THOIC-ACID. J 

rig. Ss. 

Chem. : Cy HNO = Gp} 0. Produced 


by heating dinaphthyl-carbamid! with phos- 


Doll, b6y ; port, j6w1; cat, ell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, sion = shin ; 


naphthoate—napoleon 


phoric anhydride, It forms easily fusible 
crystals, insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol 
and ether, 


naphthyl-diamine, s. 
C 
Chem, : CopHysNp =" dels Azodt- 


naphthyl-diamine, A base produced by pass- 
ing nitrous anhydride into a warm alcoholic 
naphthalidine solution. It crystallizes in 
orange-red needles, having a light green me- 
tallic lustre, insoluble in cold water, but 
slightly soluble in boiling water, in alcohol, 
ether, and benzene. It melts at 136° to a 
blood-red liquid, and yields salts with two 
equivalents of acid. 


niph-thyl-a-cét’-a-mide (or ph as p), s. 
(Eng. naphthyl; acet(ic), and amide.) 

Chem, ; CjpH7NH(CoH30). Acetonaphthyl- 
amine. Obtained Me heating a pat of 
naphthylamine and glacial acetic acid for 
several days. It crystallizes in white silky 
needles, slightly soluble in boiling water 
soluble in alcohol and dilute acids, melts a 
152°, and sublimes at 160°, 


naiph-thyl’-a-mine (or phas p), s. [Eng. 
naphthyl, and amine.] 

Chem. : CypHgN = CoH Hg). Naphtha- 
lidam, Naphthalamine, aphthalidino. A 
compound discovered by Zinin, in 1842, dur- 
ing his researches on the nitro-compounds. 
It is produced by the action of ammonium 
sulphide, on an alcoholic solution of nitro- 
naphthalene. It crystallizes in colourless 
silky needles, insoluble in water, but soluble 
in alcohol and ether; melts at 50°, and dis- 
tils at 300° without decomposition. It forms 
numerous crystalline salts, Naphthylamine 
sulphate, 2(Cj9HgN)*H»SO4, prepared by dis- 
solving the base in hot sulphuric acid, crystal- 
lizes in white silvery scales, having a dis- 
agreeable odour, and an acid reaction. It is 
slightly soluble in water and cold alcohol, but 
very soluble in hot alcohol. 


Na-piér’, s. [John Napier, of Merchiston, 
in Scotland, a celebrated mathematician, 
known also as the inventor of logarithms.] 
(See the compounds.) 


Napier’s bones, Napier’s rods, s. pl. 

Math.: A set of rods contrived by Baron 
Napier, and first described by him in 1617, 
for the purpose of facilitating the numerical 
operations of multiplication and division. 
They consist of pieces of bone, or ivory, in 
the shape of a parallelopipedon, about three 
inches long and three-tenths of an inch in 
width, the faces of each being divided into 
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NAPIER’S RODS. 


squares, which are again subdivided on ten 
of the rods by diagonals into ee except 
the squares at the upper ends of the rods, 
These spaces are numbered as shown in the 
diagram. To show the manner of performing 
multiplication by means of the rods, let it be 
required to multiply 5978 by 937. Select the 
proper rods, and dispose them in such a 
manner that the numbers at the top shall 
exhibit the multiplicand, and on the left 
of these rods place the rod of units. In the 
rod of units seek the right hand figure of the 
multiplier, which, in this case, is 7, 

and the numbers corresponding to it 41846 
onthe other rods. Beginningon the 17934 
left add the — in each parallelo~ 53802 
gram, formed by triangles of adja- 
cent rods, and write them down as 
in ordinary multiplication; then 
take the sum of the several products as in 
ordinary multiplication, and it will be the pro- 
duct required. From the outermost triangle 
on the line with 7, write out the number there 


5601386 


3249 


found, 6; in the next parallelogram on the 
left add 9 and 5 there found ; their sum being 
14, set down the 4 and carry the one to be 
added to 8, and 4 found in the next parallelo- 
ram on the left; this sum being 8, set it 

own; in the next parallelogram on the left 
occur the numbers 6 and 6, their sum being 
11, set down 1, and carry 1 to the next number * 
on the left; the number 8 found in the 
triangle on the left of the row, increased by 
1, gives 4, which set down; proceed in like 
manner, till all of the partial products are 
found, and take their sum as in the example. 


Napier’s compass, s. A draughtsman’s 
compass, to one leg of which is pivoted a plain 
point and pencil-holder, and to the other a 
gate point and pen. These fold in between 

he legs, so that, the instrument may be carried 
in the pocket without inconvenience. 


na/-pi-form, a. (Lat. napus =a turnip, and 
Jorma = form, shape.] 
Bot. : Having the shape or form of a turnip, 
bulging out at the top, and becoming more 
slender below; as, a nupiform root. 


*nap’-kin, v.t, (Napxiy, s.] To wrap up 
in a napkin, 


“Let every man beware of napkining up the talent 
which was delivered him to trade withal."—Sander 
gon: Works, iii. 97, 


nap’-kin, *nape-kin, * nape -kyn, 
*nap-kyn, s. [Fr. nappe=a table-cloth; 
Eng. dimin. suff. -kin ; Low Lat. nappa, napa, 
corrupt. of Lat. mappa =a cloth.) [Map, s.] 
1. A small cloth; specif., one used at table 
to wipe the hands, 
*2,. A handkerchief. 
“Tam glad I have found this napkin; 
This was her first remembrance from the Moor.” 
Shakesp. ; Othello, iii. & 
napkin-ring, s. A ring of wood, ivory, 
metal, &c., used to enclose a napkin, 


Na/-ples (ples as pels), s. [Lat. Neapolis, 
from Gr. = new city.] 
Geog.: A city on the south-west coast of 
Italy, formerly the capital of the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies. 


Naples-yellow, s. 

Chem.: Neapolitan yellow. A very pere 
manent orange-yellow pigment, much used in 
oil-painting, and in glass and porcelain stain- 
ing. Itis prepared by fusing, at a moderate 
heat, for two hours, a mixture of chemically 
pure antimonio-tartrate of potash, lead nitrate, 
and sodium-chloride. After cooling, the fused 
mass is placed in water, when the common 
salt dissolves out, leaving the pigment in the 
form of a fine yellow powder. 


nap’-léss, a. [Eng. nap (3), s.; -less.) With 
oat bent having no nap; threadbare. 
tho noptan ve ath 
needle tiger A etateees a 
na-p0o’-1é-6n, s. [After the Emperor Napo- 
eon I.] 
1, A French gold coin of 20 francs, weigh- 


NAPOLEON. (Exact size.) 


ing 6°45161 grammes, and worth £'79286, or 
15s. 103d. sterling. 

2, A game at cards, commonly abbreviated 
into nap. [Nap (1), 8] 

8, The same as NAPOLEON-GUN (q.V.) 


“Two brass twelve-pounder Napoleons unlim! 
on our right.”"—Century Magazine, 1885, p. 94 


Napoleon-gun, s. 

Ordn.: A gun invented by Prince Louis 
Napoleon, afterwards Napoleon III,, about 
A.D. 1850. His object was the construction of 
a gun of medium weight and calibre, that, 
should be capable of firing both shot and 
shell. 1t was issued in 1853 to the French 
divisional batteries, was used during the Cri- 
mean war, and has been adopted by various 
European nations, and by the United States. 
(Ripley & Dana.) 


sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 
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na-po-1é-0'-na, s. [After the Emperor Na- 
poleon I.) 

Bot.: A synonym of Belvisia, the typical 
genus of the order Belvisiacee (Napoleon- 
worts), called by Endlicher Napoleonee. 


a-po-18-Gn’-ic, a. (Eng. Napoleon ; -ic.] 
Pertaining to or founded by the Emperor 
Napoleon I.: as, the Napoleonic dynasty. 


Na-po’-1é-on-ism, s. {Eng. Napoleon; -ism.] 
The rule of the Napoleons; support of the 
Napoleonic dynasty. 


“His glorification of Napoleonism in his history 
has done more to delude and demoralize the moral 
sense of his countrymen... than any other cause 
whatever.”—Brit. Quart. Review, 1873, p. 221, 


N: a-po’-1é-dn-ist, s. [Eng. Napoleon; -ist.] 
A supporter of the dynasty of the Napoleons ; 
a Bonapartist. 


na-po'-lé-on-ite, 5. 
~ite (Min.).] 

Petrol. : A variety of diorite (q.v.), consist- 
ing of anorthite, hornblende, and a little 
quartz. These minerals constitute an aggre- 
gate of spheres of varying dimensions, having 
concentric bands consisting of one or of both 
of the above minerals. Structure radial fibrous. 
Known also under the name of corsite, from 
Corsica, where found, and globular diorite = 
the kugeldiorit of the Germans. 


[Eng. Napoleon; suff. 


na-po-lé-dn-wort, s. [Eng., &c. Napoleon, 
and wort.) 


Bot, (Pl.): [BELVISIACEA]. 


nap’-0-lin, s. [Fr. nopal = any cactus on, 
which the cochineal insect feeds; suff. -in 
(Chem.). ] 

Chem.: Nopalin, a new colour recently in- 
troduced into the market. Itis of uncertain 
composition : some samples are said to con- 
sist of eosin, and others of a cochineal 
compound. (Ure.) 


nappe (1), s. [Fr.=a sheet, a surface.] 
(NaPxin.] - 

Math. : One of the two parts of a conic sur- 
face, which meet at the vertex. The nappe on 
which the directrix lies is called the lower, 
and the other the upper nappe of the cone. 

{| Nappe of an hyperboloid : 

Math. : One of the branches of which the 
surface is composed. Hyperboloids are of 
one or two nappes. Those of one nappe are 
warped surfaces; those of two nappes are 
double. curved surfaces. 


*nappe (2), s. [Nap (2), s.] 
*n&Appe, v.i. [Nap (1), »] 


nap-pi-néss, s. [Eng. nappy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of havinga napon the surface. 


nap’- ping (1), pr. par. or a. [Nap (1), v.] 
Sleepy, drowsy; hence, off one’s guard, un- 
prepared, t 

| To catch one napping: To take one un- 
awares. 


nap’-ping (2), pr. par., a., & s. [Nap (2), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang.: The act or process of raising 
@ nap or pile on. 

2: Hat-making: A sheet of partially felted 
fur in a stage between the operation of the 
bow, which first distributes the fur ina light 
layer, and the battery at which it is united to 
the hat-body. It becomes the nap of the hat, 
which is raised by carding and shorn to a 
length. 


napping-machine, s. A machine for 
peeing the nap or pile on woollen and cotton 
‘abrics. 


map'-py (1),a. [Eng. nap (3), 8. ; -y.] Having 
a nap or pile on the surface ; downy. 


nap’-py (2), a. & s. [Eng. nap (1), v. 3 -y.] 
A, As adj. : Strong, heady ; causing to sleep 
or to become drowsy. (Said of ale or beer.) 
“*When I my thresher heard, 


With nappy beer I to the barn repair'd.” 
Gay ; Shepherd's Week ; Twesday. 


B. As subst. : Strong ale. (Scotch.) 


nappy, s. [A.S. nappe, hnep =a eup or 
bowl.] rik round earthen dish with pe 
sides and a flat bottom. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


* na/-pron, s. 


napoleona—narcotine 


(O. Fr. naperon. The initial 
n has been dropped, being mistaken for the 
final n of the article an.] An apron. 

“ Napron feir and white pik vaet ees sf 
nip’-tak-ing, a. & s. (Eng, nap (2), s., and 
taking.) 

A, As adj. : Taking a nap or short sleep ; 
dozing, sleeping ; hence, off one’s guard. 

B, As subst.: The act of takivg a nap or 
short sleep ; hence, a taking by surprise, or 
when one is off his guard; an unexpected 
attack or onset, 


“ Naptakings, assavsts, spoilings, and firings, have in 
our forefathers’ days, between ps and France, been 
common. ’"—Carew - Survey of Cornwall. 


na-pw’, s. [Native name.] 

Zool.: Tragulus javanicus, the Javan Deer- 
let ; rust-brown above, white beneath. It is 
gentle in disposition, and is frequently seen 
in menageries, 


na-pis, s. [Lat.] A kind of turnip; the 
navew (q.v.). 


*nar, a. & adv. [NEARER] 


nar’-a-ka, nur’-wik, s. [Mahratta & Sansc.] 
Hind. Myth.: A term equivalent to the 
English hell; it consists of twenty-eight divi- 
sions, in which sinners of as many different 
classes are confined and subjected to tortures 
corresponding to the gravity of their offences. 


nar-caph’-thon, s. [Gr.] The bark of an 
aromatic tree, used in fumigation, and for- 
merly imported from India. 


nar’-gé-ine, s. [Gr. vépxn (narké) =a numb- | 


ness, a deadness ; Eng. suff. -in.] 

Chem. Cg Hy3NOg. An alkaloid discovered 
by Pelletier in opium in 1835. It crystallizes 
in white interlaced needles, slightly soluble 
in water and cold alcohol, very soluble in 
boiling alcohol, but insoluble in ether, and 
melts at 145°. Its erystallizable salts are 
decomposed by water into acid and base. 


nar’-¢cé-tine, s. 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.: Narcoteine. An alkaloid produced 
by the action of sulphuric acid and peroxide 
of lead on narcotine. It is soluble in sul- 
phuric acid with a fine red colour, and in 
nitric acid with a yellow colour. 


[Altered from nearcotine 


nar-¢l'-né, s. 
numbness.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of Torpedinide (q.v.). The 
tail is longer than the disc, and the spiracles 
are immediately behind the eyes. Four species 
are known. Narcine brasiliensis ascends the 
rivers of tropical America. 


UAL ee a. [From Mod. Lat. narcissoles 
q.v.). 
Bot. ; Of or belonging to the genus Narcis- 
sus: as, the Narcissal alliance. (Lindley) 


nar-¢is-sa'-lés, s. pl. (Lat. narciss(us) ; masc. 
& fem. pl. adj. ‘suff. -ales.] 

Bot.: An alliance of Endogens. It consists 
of endogenous petaloid plants with symmet- 
rical flowers, three or six stamens, and albu- 
minous seeds; and contains four orders, Bro- 
meliacee, Taccaceze, Heemadoracer, Hypoxi- 
dace, Amaryllidacez, and Iridacez, 


nar-cis’-sé-2, spl. [Lat. narciss(us); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Amaryllidacee, containing 
bulbous plants with a coronet in the flower. 


nar-gis’-sine, a. [Eng. narciss(us); -ine.] 
Pertaining to or resembling the Narcissus. 


nar-cis'-stis, Nar-cis'-sts, s. [Lat., from 
Gr. vdépxiogos (narkissos) = (1) the plant nar- 
cissus, so named from its narcotic properties, 
(2) the youth Narcissus; vdpxy (narké) = 
numbness, torpor; Fr. narcisse. } 

1, Bot. (Of the form narcissus): Narcissus, 
Daffodil ; the typical genus of the tribe Nar- 
cissee. The perianth, which is coloured, has 
a tubular limb witha crown. Fruit a coria- 
ceous capsule, with globose seeds, smooth till 
they become dry. About thirty are known, 
from Hurope and Asia. One, Pseudo-Narcissus, 


[Gr. vapxn (narke) = stiffness, 


is British. It has.a solitary yellow flower. N. | 


biflorus is naturalised in Britain in copses.and 
woods. Its flowers are poisonous. N. poeti- 
cus, N. conspicuus, N. incomparabilis, N. minor, 


and N. lobularis are also: oceasional escapes. 
N. Taazetta, N. odorus, and N. poeticus are 
emetic. N. Tazzetta is also absorbent. Its 
perfume is used in India in headache. ” 

@ The Narcissus of Japan is Nerina sar 
nensis. 

2. Gr. Mythol. (Of the form Narcissus): The 
beautiful son of Cephisus and the nymph 
Liriope. Though leloved by all the Grecian: 
nymphs, he treated them with contemptuous 
indifference ; but, having accidentally seen his 
own image reflected in a fountain, he becaine 
so enamoured of it that he languished till he 
-died, and thus realised the prophecy of Tire- 
sias, that he should live until he saw himself. 
After his death the gods, moved with compas- 
sion for his fate, changed him into the flower 
which bears his name. 


narcissus-flowered, a. Having flowers. 
like those of a narcissus. 

qT Narcissus-flowered Anemone 

Bot.: Anemone narcissifiora. 


nar’-ci-tine, s. [Eng., &c. narci(ssus) ; t con 
nect., and suff. -ine.] 
Chem.: A substance possessing emeti¢e pro- 
perties, contained in the white narcissus. 


nar - co/- gén-ine, s. [Gr. vapen(narkz) = 
numbness, torpor, and yevydw (gennad) = to 
produce. ] 

Chem. : An alkalofa, supposed by Blyth to 
be present in all samples of narcotine. Now 
said to be merely a double salt of narcotine 
and cotarnine. 


nar-co’-sis, s. [Gr., from vapkyn (narké) = 
numbness, torpor, and suff. -osis.} 

Pathol.: A state of benumbing stupor, in 
which death may ultimately ensue, from 
paralysis of the respiratory muscles. The 
pupils are contracted, breathing slow and 
stertorous, and an insensible condition like 
apoplexy or alcoholic intoxication is pro- 
duced; best seen in the effects of opium. 


nar’-c0-teine, s. [NaRceETINE.] 


nar-cot’-ic,* nar-cot’-ick,* nar-cot-ike, 
a & s. [Fr. narcotique = stupefying, from Gr. 
vapkwtikds (narkédtikos) = benumbing, from 
vapkéw (narkoo) = to benumb; vapkdw (narkad) 
= to become numb, from vdpkn (narke) = 
numbness, torpor; Ital. & Sp. narcotico.] 
A, As adjective: 
1, lit. : Having the properties or qualities: 
of a narcotic ; producing torpor or coma. 


“* Narcotick medicines bee those that benum and 
stupifie with their coldnesse, as opium, hemlocke, and 
the like."—P. Holland : Plinie ; Fapl. of Words of Art. 

* 2, Fig. : Dull and stupid, so that a reader 
is apt to fall asleep over it. 


“Who reads in vain 
Narcotic volumes o'er.” Shenstone: Economy. 


B. As substantive : 

Pharm. (Pl.): Medicines which act upon the 
nervous system, producing sleep or torpor. 
They are of two kinds, anodynes and sopori- 
fies (q.v.). Soporifiecs generally act also as 
anodynes, and various anodynes are anti- 
spasmodic. 

“ Like dull narcotics, vumbing pain.” 
Tennyson; In Memoriam, vy. 8. 

narcotic-acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid said to be formed by boiling. 
narcotine with potash. It appears to differ 
from narcotine only by the elements of water. 


t nar-cot'-ic-al, a. [Eng. narcotic; -al.} 
The same as Narcotic (q.v.). 

“Medicines which they call narcotical, that is to 
say, such as benowmeand dead the disease.”— Harmar > 
Trans. of Beza (1587), p. 421. 

* mar-cot’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. narcotical ; 
-ly.] Ina narcotic manner; after the manner 
of a narcotie, 

“ As those things do, that pass for narcoticadly cold.’ 
—Whitelock - Mariners of Tang beeat, “ 202, ia 

nar-cot’-ie-al_néss, s. [Eng. narcotical ; 
~ness. | The quality of being narcotic; nar- 
cotic qualities or properties. 


* nar-cdt’-ic-néss, s. [Eng. narcotic ; -ness.} 
The same as NARCOTICALNESS (q.V.). 


nar-cot-ike, a. & s. [Narcoric.] 
nar’-co-tine, s. [Eng, narcotic; -ine.) 
Chem. : Co2Ho3gNO7. One of the alkaloids 


of opium, and the first base extracted from 
that substance, discovered by Derosne in 


marine ; £0, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn ; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, @, © =6; ey = &; qu = kw. 


1808. It forms lustrous rhombie prisms 
which melt at 170°, and re 4 it 220". 
Tusoluble in water and alkalis, but soluble in 
aicohol and ether. It is less poisonous than 
morphine, and its salts are very unstable. 


nar-¢6 -tin’-ie, a. ng. narcotin(e) ; ic. 
Pertaining to or tain fen wierd : 


nar-cdt-ism, s. [Eng. narcot(ic) ; -ism.] 
Med. : The same as Nancosis (q.v.). 
* Dr, Anstie, in his ‘Stimulants and Narcotics,’ re- 
i +. ‘i - 
Tateusee of whieh is usually denied" Dally Pelcpsagn, 
Oct, % 1882, 
uar’-cdt-ize, v.t. (Eng. narcot(ic); -ize.] To 
bring or place under the influence of a nar- 
cotic ; to put in a condition of stupor. 


nmard, nard’-iis,s. [Lat. nardus, from Gr. 
vapsos (nardos), from Pers, nard, from Sansc. 
naladu = the Indian Spikenard, from nal = to 
“smell ; Fr. nard.] 
1, A plant; the same as SprKeNaRp (q.V.). 
“ About the cedarn alleys filag 
Nard and cassia’s balmy smells.” 

Stilton > Comus, 991. 

2, An ointment or unguent prepared from 
‘kenard. 


“The good, syncere, and true nard is known by the 
Tighines, red colour, sweet smell, and the taste espe- 
ly."—P. Holland : Plinie, Wik. xii., ch. xii. 


4 Common Nard, Nardus stricta. 


ft mard, v.t. (Narp, s.] To anoint with nard. 
“She took the body of » 
‘Narded and swathed Ade it he herself.” 
Tennyson ; Lover's Tale, 
i a. (Lat. nardinus; Ital. & Sp. 
nardino.) Of or pertaining to nard ; having 
the qualities of or resembling nard. 


nar-doo’, s. {Native Australian name.} 
Bot. : Marsilea macropus, hirsuta, or salva- 
ati. the spores and spore-cases of which are 
made into bread by the Australian aborigines. 


~mi-a, s. (Gr. vdpdes (nardos) = 
nard, and dcp7 (osmé) = smell.] 
Bot.: A genus of Composites, sub-tribe 
Petasiteex. Nardosmia fragrans is sometimes 
found as an eseape in shrubberies. 


tar-dés’-ta-chys, s. [Gr. vapdds (nardos) = 
nard, and ovayus (stachus) = a spike.] 
Bot.: A genus of Valerianacee, natives of 
Nepaul. [(Sprkevarp.] 


nar’-diis, s. [Lat., from Gr. vdpdos (nardos) = 
nard (q.v.). ] 

Bot. > Mat-weed ; a genus of grasses, tribe 
Rotboellee. One known species, Nardus 
stricta, is British. It has harsh coarse leaves, 
and grows on moors and heaths to 3,300 feet 
high.. The cattle do not care for it, but it 
serves a useful purpose in affording a secure 
foothold to the alpine herborizer. 


*nare (1), s. [Lat. naris = the nostril.] A 
nose, a nostril. 


“There is a Machiavelian plot, 
Though every nare olfict it not.” 
Butler: Hudibras, i. 1. 


ni-res’-i-a, s. [Named after Capt. (after- 
wards Sir) George Nares, R.N., Commander 
of the Challenger Expedition.) 

Zool. : A genus of Bryozoa, sub-order Cheilo- 
stomata. aresia cyathus was dredged in 
1,500 fathoms off the Island of St. Vincent 
in the Challenger Expedition. 

nar’- ghi- nar~-gi-1é, nar’- gi-1éh, 
palo a hes & Turk.] A kind of 
tobacco-pipe or smoking-apparatus used in 
Turkey, Persia, &c., having along stem which 
passes through water. 

nar’-gil, s. [Native name.] The name given 
to the et tree in southern India. 


nar’-i-al, a. [Lat. naris =a nostril] Of or 
pertaining to the nostrils. 7" 

“id ‘@ rator: 
wii 423 nts 4 fhe i won ie waure, 
vol. xxiv., p. 499. 

*nar-iform, a. [Lat. naris = the nostril, 
and forma = form, shape.) Nose-shaped ; 
shaped like the nose. 

*nar’-ine, a. [Lat. naris=the nostril] Of 
or pentsithag to the nostrils. 

* nar’-ra-ble, a. narrabilis, from narro 
= to narrate (q.v.).] Capable of being told or 
narrated. 


, OY; PORE, jOW1; cat, ell, chorus, ghin, 
Sor ged eer Fit Ps -tion, 


narcotinic—narrow 


nar-rate’, v.t. & i, narratus, pa, par. 
narro = ae to fall ayer news, 
arus = knowing, acquainted ; arrare ; 

Sp. narrar ; Fr. narrer.) Sf ft 

A. Trans. : To tell, to relate; to recite or 
rehearse as a story; to describe or relate in 
speech or writing. 

“When T have least to nerrat 

Seottinh bras“ d pinned duetitclineae : 

B. Intrans. : To relate, to tell, to recite, 

{J Though, as implied in the quotation from 
Richardson given above, this word was for a 
long time considered a Scotticism, Dr. Fitz- 
edward Hall (Modern English, p. 121) has 
shown that it was hes ey as English at 
least as early as 1668 by Bp. Lloyd. 


nar-ra'-tion, s._ [Fr., from Lat. narrationem, 
aceus, of narratio = a telling, a tale; from 
narratus, pa. par, of narro = to narrate (q.v.) ; 
Sp. narracion ; Ital. narrazione.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of narrating; reciting or relat- 
ing the particulars or incidents of an event in 
speech or writing. 

“In the narration of the it is not material 
whether he relate the whole story in his own charac- 
ter." —Slair : Rhetoric, lect. xlii. 

2. That which is narrated ; a narrative; a 
relation or description in speech or writing 
of the particulars or incidents of an event; 
story, history, account, 

“Grounded upon vain and fabulous narrations.”— 

Holinshed: Descript. of Britaine, ch. v. 

IL. Rhet,: That part of a discourse which 
simply narrates or recites the time, manner, 
er consequences of an action or event, or 
simply states the facts connected with the 
aprsh from which the conclusions are to be 

Wa. 


nar’-ra-tive, a. & s. (Fr. narratif, from Lat. 
narratus, par. of narro = to narrate (q.V.); 
Ttal. & Sp. narrativo.] 

* A, As adjective: 

1. Pertaining or relating to narration; as, 
narrative skill, - 

2. Of the nature of a narration, account, or 
relation. ae 

“Mr. Stanley has given to his work a narrative form 
which renders it easy and pleasant reading.”—Brit. 
Quart. Review, 1873, p. 237. 

* 3. Inclined or given to the relation of 

stories ; fond of story-telling, garrnlous. 
“Vise th ” 
BO be Soraar lieth a. 

B. Az substantive: 

1, A relation, account, description, or nar- 
ration of an event or series of events; a tale, 
a story, 2 history. 

"Mr. Froude's lar narrati ins only at 
the ciel of on moran teenth: oeteey eee Ginre. 
Review, 1873, p, 408. 

2, A particular kind of composition suited 
for the narration of events: as, He is very 
clever in narrative. 

"| Narrative of a deed : 

Scots Law: That part of a deed which de- 
scribes the granter and the grantee, and recites 
the cause of granting. 


nar’-ra-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. narrative; -ly.] 
By way of relation ; in manner of a narrative. 


“The words of all judicial acts are written narra- 

tively, unless it be in seutences wherein dispositive 

* and enacting terms are made use of.” Ay/ ie: Parer- 
gon. 


nair-ra’-tor, s. [Lat., from narratus, pa. par. 
of narro=to narrate (q.v.); Fr. narrateur ; 
Ital. narratore; Sp. narrador.}) One who 
norrates or relates an event or series of 
events or transactions ; a teller, a relater. 
“Tn the very words 
With which the yonng narrator ws inspired.” 
ordsworth. Excursion, bk. vili, 
nar-ra-tor-y, «. [Eng. narrat(e); -ory.] Of 
the nature of character or a narrative ; con- 
sisting of narrative; narrating or relating 
events. 


“TLetters...are either narratory, objurgatory, 
cousolatory, monitory, or congratulatory.”—Howell : 
Letters, bk. i., § 1, lett. 1. 


*narre, adv. [NEaR.] 

nir-row, * nar-ewe, * nar-ow, * nar- 
owe, *nar-rowe, *narwe, «., adv., & s, 
[A.S. nearu, nearo = narrow ; necwrwe = nar- 
rowly ; cogn. with 0.8. naru = narrow; nar- 
awo = narrowly ; Dut. naaawv ; O. Dut. naww 
= narrow, close. There is no connection with 
near.) 


- 
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A. As adjective: 
1. Of little breadth; not wide; not broad ; 
having little width from side. tu side. 
bat: trelt is th te and th arrows 
ledith pike lyf, Pst chee fens tate that Synden iat 
Wycliffe: Matthew viis 
2, Of small or little extent ; circumscribed, 
limited. 4 
“The Jews were but a small nation, and confined to 
& narrov compass in the world.”—W ilkins. 
* 3. Limited in duration ; short. 


“From this narrow time of gestation may ensue & 
smallness in the exclusion ; but this inferreth uo in- 
ity."—Browne ; Vulgar Errowrs, (Todd) 
4, Limited as to means ; straitened ; as, He 
is in very narrow circumstances, 
5. Near, close; within a small distance: 
hence, barely sufficient to avoid danger, defeat, 
evil, or harm. 


“ Having a very narrow escape fo "Dail, 
Telegraph Feb. it 1885, > ae 7 


6. Contracted in views or intellect; of con- 
te cy contracted views or sentiments; not 
iberal, 


“His courage was of the truest temper; his under 
Pg strong but narrow."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng... 
xv. 


Cc 
*7, Contracted ; not liberal; bigoted. 
* 8, Covetous, niggardly, close ; not liberal, 
free, or generous, 


“ To narrow breasts he comes all wrapt in gain, 
To swelling hearts he shines in honour’s fire.” 
Sudney. 
*9. Close, near; very precise, exact, or 
careful ; vigilant. 


“ The orb he roam’d 
With narrow search.” Milton: P. L., tx. 83 


*B. As adverb: 
1. Narrowly, closely; within a very short 
distance. 
sis Fal miss'd so narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which fasten'd by the foot the flitting bird.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Ameid ¥. 675. 
2. Closely, strictly, vigilantly. 
** Jalous he was, and held hire narwe in cage, ~ 
For she was wild aud yonge, and he was old.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 3,225, 
C. As subst. (generally in the plural) : A nar- 
row passage between one sea and another, or 
between one lake and another ; a narrow pass 
through a mountain; a strait; a contracted 
or narrowed part of @ river or navigable 
channel. 


“ Near this island there lay on one side the jaws of a 
dangerous narrow.”—Gladstone ¢ Studies on Homer, 
iii 295. 


narrow-billed, a, Having a narrow bill. 

Nurrow-billed. Plant-cutter : 

Ornith. : Phytotoma angustirostris.. [PH¥To- 
TOMA.) 


narrow-bordered, a. Having a narrow 
border, ; 

Narrow-bordered Bee Hawk-moth : 

Entom: Sesia bombyliformis, It has trans- 
parent wings, their margins with dense opaque 
scales, he wings with black or green, 
yellowish-gray, or brown markings, the body 

reenish and yellowish, with two black belts. 

‘xpansion of wings, 14 to 1} inch. Found in 
parts of Britain. 


narrow-cloth, s. 
52 inches in width. 


narrow-fabric loom,s. Aloom adapted 
specifically for weaving ribbons, tapes, bind- 
ings, &e. 


narrow-gauge, s. & a. 

Railway Engineering: 

A. As subst. : A gauge of or less than 4 feet 
8} inches in width between the rails, which is 
the usual distance between the wheels of 
locomotives and railway-carriages, as well as 
those of ordinary vehieles. The narrowest in 
actual operation, only two feet, is the Port- 
madoe and Festiniog Railway in North Wales, 
through avery difficult country. Many. nar- 
row gauge railroads have been built in the 
United States, where economy was necessary 
or tho locality difficult, but they are rarely 
built at the present day. 

B. As adj.: Laid down with a narrow- 
gange. 

“ A& railway carraige travellingat the rate of 30 miles 


an hour on a narrow-gauge line.”—Everett;: 0. G. S. 
System of Units, ch, xi. 


narrow-minded, a. Having narrow or, 
confined views or sentiments;  illiberal, 
bigoted. 


“An honest and pious, though narrow-minded 
man.”—Mucaulay. Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


Woollen cloth under 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
-gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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narrow-mindedness, s. The quality 


or state of being narrow-minded, 


narrow-muzzled, a. Having a uarrow | nar-the-¢ 


muzzle. 
Narrow-muzzled Seal? 
Zool. : Stenorhyncus leptonyx. 


narrow-sea, s. 

1. Gen. : A sea running between coasts not 
far apart. 

*2, Spec. : The English Channel. (Wharton.) 


* narrow-sighted, a. Short-sighted, 
elose-sighted. 


narrow-souled, a. __ 
gardly disposition ; illiberal ; 
generosity ; narrow-minded. 


nar-row, v.t. & 4. 
A. Transitive: 
1. To make narrow or narrower; to di- 
minish witb respect to breadth or width. 


“Without in the wall of the house, he made nar- 
rowed rests round about.”—1 Kings vi. 6. (1551.) 


2. To contract in sentiment or views. 


“ Who, born for the universe, narrow'd his mind, _ | 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 

Goldsmith: Retaliation. 
& To confine, to limit, to restrict. 

"Society in despotic governments is narrowed 
according to the degree of rigour which the ruling 
tyrant exercises over his subjects.""—Observer, No. 21. 

4 Sometimes used reflexively: as, The 

enquiry narrowed itself to one point. 
B. Intransitive: 

1. Ord, Lang.: To become narrow or nar- 

rower ; to be contracted, confined, or limited. 

*2. Manége: A horse is said to narrow 

when he does not take ground enough, and 
does not bear far enough out to the one hand 
or to the other. 


n&r-row-ed, pa par. & a. [Narrow.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 
2. Bot. : Tapering. 


n&r’-row-ér, s. (Eng. narrow, v.; -er.] One 
who or that which narrows or contracts. 


mar’ -row-ing, pr. par, a, & s. [Nar- 
Row, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ord. Lang.: The act of making narrow 
or contracting ; the state of becoming narrow 
or contracted. 

II. Knitting: That part of astocking’which 
is narrowed in knitting. 


nar-row-ly, * nar-ow-lye, adv. [Eng. 
narrow ; -ly.) 

1. Inanarrow manner; with little breadth or 

width ; with small distance from side to side. 

* 2. Contractedly ; without extent or width. 


“The church of England is not so narrowly cal- 
culated, that it cannot fall in with any regular species 
of government.”—Swi/ft. 

8. Closely, accurately, carefully, vigilantly, 
attentively. 


“So in our streets sly beggars narrowly 
Watch motions of the giver’s hand or eye.” 
Donne: Letters To Mr. T. W. 
*'4. Avariciously, sparingly, covetously. 
§. Within a little; nearly ; by a little; only 
just. 


“ Allon board narrowly escaped death by drowning.” 
—Grant, in Cassell’s Tech. Educator, pt. Xi, p. 326. 


niir’-row-néss, s. [Eng. narrow, a. ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being narrow; 
want of breadth or wideness: smallness of 
distance from side to side. 

“In our Gothic cathedrals, the narrowness of the 
arch makes it rise in height, or run out in length.”— 
Addison: On Italy. 

* 2. Smallness or limitation of extent or 

gcope ; confined state or extent. 

“* Pride is humbled, virtue rewarded, and vice pun- 
ished ; and those more amply treated than the narrow- 
ness of the drama can admit."—Dryden : Aneis. (Ded.) 

3. Contraction or limitation of vicws or 

sentiments ;. want of breadth of views ; il- 
liberality, bigotry ; want of enlarged views or 
sentiments. 

“[Men] should not reduce the world to the narrow- 
mess of their minds.”"—Sacon:; Nat, Hist., § 290. 

*4, Poverty; straightened or narrow cir- 
cumstances. 


* 5, Covetousness, avarice, niggardliness, 
penuriousness. 


Having a close, nig- 
devoid of 


[NarRow, a.] 


nar’-thex, s. 


na-sal, a. & s. 
S 


narrow—nascent 


6. Closeness, nearness: as, the narrowness 
of an escape. 


i-iim, 8. [Lat., from Gr. vapOjncov 
(narthékion) = (1) a small case or casket for un- 
guents, made out of the hollow stalk of the 
plant Narthex (q.v.) ; (2) any ointment-box. ] 

Bot.: Bog-Asphodel: a genus of plants 
belonging to the order Juncacee (Rushes). 
It has a coloured perianth, hairy filaments, 
one stigma, and a many seeded capsule, three- 
celled at the base. JN. ossifragum bears small 
yellow star-like flowers, and is found on moun- 
tain sides in north temperate regions. 


(Lat. narthex, from Gr. vépiné 
(narthé) =a genus of umbelliferous plants, 
Ferula, and specially F. communis and F. 
meoides.] 

1, Bot. ; The umbelliferous genus mentioned 
above. Narthex asafetida produces asafcetida, 
[FERULA.] 

2. Architecture: 

(1) A division in the early Christian churches 
in which the catechisms were said, and to 
which penitents were admitted ; it was near 
the entrance, and separated from the rest of 
the church by a railing or screen. 

(2) An ante-temple or vestibule without the 
church. 

(3) A porch with a lean-to roof attached to 
modern churches, and either extending the 
whole breadth of the church or along the 
breadth of the nave. 


*narwe, a. & adv. 


nar’-whal, nar’-wal, nar-whale, s. 
(Dan. & Sw. narhval; Icel. nahvalr =a nar- 
whal; Ger. narwall; Fr. narval or narwohl.] 


Zool.: A Cetacean, called also the Sea- 
unicorn, the Monodon monoceros. The name sea- 
unicorn is given because the male has a horn 
six, seven, or 
even ten feet 
long, one of 
the teeth in 
the upper 
jaw extraor- 
dinarily pro- 
longed. Itis 
the left tusk 
which makes 
the horn, the 
right being 
rarely devel- 
oped. The 
tusk is spi- 
rally furrow- 
ed, and is of 
ivory, like the tusk of an elephant. When pre- 
served in the cabinets of our forefathers, it was 
supposed to come from the mythic unicorn of 
antiquity. [Unicorn.] The length of the 
Narwhal varies from fifteen to twenty or 
twenty-two feet, the head being one-fourth of 
the whole, and the horn one-half. It is in its 
element amid the snow and ice of the eigh- 
tieth parallel of north latitude. It feeds on 
mollusca, and yields an oil more valuable than 
that of the common whale. 


*nas. [See definitions.] 


1, A contraction for ne has = has not. 
“ For pittied is mishap that nas remedie, 
For scorned bene deedes of fond foolerie.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; May. 
2, A contraction for ne was = was not. 
“Ther nas no man that Theseus hath derre.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 1,450. 
} [Fr. nasal, from Low Lat. 
nasdlis, from nasus = the nose; Ital. nasale,] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Of or pertaining to the nose. 

“When the discharge lessens, pass a small probe 
through the nasal duct into the Ne every Tait: is 
drest, in order to dilate it a little.”"—Sharpe: Surgery. 

2, Pronounced or uttered through the nose, 
or through the nose and mouth simulta- 
neously : as, a nasal sound, a nasal:accent. 


B. As substantive : 


I, Ord. Lang.: An elementary sound pro- 
nounced or uttered through the nose, or 
through the nose and mouth simultaneously. 

“By dropping the veil of the palate, which in or- 

dinary utterance closes the passage from the pharynx 
into the nose, the intonated current of 4, d, g, is al- 
lowed entrance to the nose and exit there: and the 
result is the class of nasals (or ‘yesonants'),m, 7, and 
ng (as in singing)."—Whitney : Life & Growth of Lan- 
guage, ch. vi., p. 63. 


*TI, Technically : 
1, Ancient Arm.: A defence for the upper 


[NarRow, «.] : 


NARWHAL, 


————$—$—$—$—$_—— 


part of the face, or more properly for the 


nose ; 4 nose-guard. 
“The helmets are mostly of a conical shape, ja addi 
tion to which several have nasals projecting in front 
—Wilson: Prehistoric Annals, ii. 344. 


2, Med.: A medicine operating through the 
nose ; an errhine. 


“Sneezing, masticatories, and masals are generally 
received.”—Burton; Antitomy of Melancholy, p. 334. 


nasal-bone, s. 


Anat.: The bone or bones forming the 
bridge of the nose. 


nasal-cavities, nasal-fossz, s. 7/. 

Anat.: The cavities of the nostrils, placed 
one on each side of a median vertical septum. 
They open in front and behind by the anterior 
and posterior nostrils, and communicate by 
foramina with the sinuses of the frontal, eth- 
moid, sphenoid, and superior maxillary bones. 


nasal-duct, s. 

Anat. : A duct about six or seven lines in 
length, constituting a groove in the upper 
maxillary bone, and descending to the lower 
part of the lower meatus of the nose. 


nasal-fosse, s. pl. [NASAL-CAVITIES.] 


nasal-irrigator, s. 
Surg. : A syringe for nasal douches 


nasal-speculum, s. 

Surg.: An instrument for distending the 
nostrils to expose the mucous membrane, 
and to facilitate explorations and operations 
in eases of polypus, &c. [SPECULUM.] 


tna-sa/-lis, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. naso= 
a nose.] 

Zool.: Long-nosed or Proboscis Monkey, 
sometimes made a separate genus (Nasalis 
larvatus), but more usually known as Semno- 
pithecus (or Presbytis) nasalis, [KAHAU.] 


na-sal-1ty, s.  [Fr. nasalité, from nasal = 
nasal (q.v.).] The quality of being nasal. 


“The Indian sound differs only in the greater na- 
sality of the first letter.”—Sir W. Jones: Orthog. of 
Asiatick Words. 


na-gsal-i-za/-tion, s. [Eng. nasaliz(e); -ation.] 

1. The act, process, or habit of nasalizing 

or uttering with a nasal sound. 

2. The act of nasalizing by the insertion of 

& nasal, 

“The nasalization of a root by the insertion of m 
or n before the last letter of the same is common in 
Aryan languages.”—WNotes & Queries, July 9, 1881, p. 31. 

na-gal-ize, v.t. &%. [Eng. nasal; -ize.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make nasal, to render nasal, as the 

sound of a letter. 

2. To insert a nasal letter (especially n) in. 


“Schmidt thinks it may mark only a nasalising of 
the root-vowel.”—Peile: Introd. to Greek & Latin 
Etym. (ed. 1875), p. 217. 


*B. Intrans. : To speak or pronounce with 
a nasal accent ; to speak through the nose. 


na'-sal-ly, adv. [Eng. nasal; -ly.] 
nasal manner, through the nose. 


nas'-cal, nas-cale, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
nascale; Ital. nascale.} 
Swrg. : A pessary of wool or cotton impreg- 
nated with a medicament for introduction 
into the vagina. : 


*nas’-cen-¢cy, s [Lat. nascentia, from nas- 
cens, pr. par. of nascor=to be born.] The 
beginning, origin, rise, or production. 

“The nascency or generation of things.”—H. More. 


In a 


53 nas'-cent, a. (Lat. nascens, pr. par. of nascor 
= to be born, to arise.] 


1. Ord. Lang.: Beginning to exist or to 
grow ; springing up, coming into being, 
growing. 

“Therefore the asperity of tartarous salts, and the 
flery acrimony of alcaline salts, irritating and wound- 
ing the nerves, produce nascent passions."—Berkeley : 
Siris, § 86. 

2. Chem.: The term applied to the state of 
an element at the moment of its liberation 
from a compound, and which is characterised 
by abnornral chemical activity. 


nascent-organg, s. 1. 

Biol. : Organs not yet fully developed, and 
which in their present state are useful to their 
possessor, and will become more so. Nascent- 
organs differ from rudimentary organs, which 
are useless, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, co = 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


nage’-bér-ry, neés'-bér-ry, nig’-bér-ry, 

s. [A corrupt. of Lat. mespilus =a medlar, 
through Sp. nispero.] 

Bot. ; Achras Sapota, [AcHRAS, SAPODILLA.] 


naseberry-bat, s. 

Zool, : The Jamaican stenoderm, Steno- 
derma jamaicense, and the Spectacled steno- 
derm, S. perspicillatum, frugivorous bats, 
showing great partiality for the fruit of the 
naseberrry. 


naseberry bully-tree, s. 
Bot. : Achras Sideroxylon. 


* nag’-8-iis, s. [Lat. nasus = the nose.] 

1, Ichthy.: A genus of Acronuride. Twelve 
— are known from the tropical Indo- 
ific, none of them extending to the east- 
ward of the Sandwich Islands. In their mode 
of life these fishes resemble the Acanthuri 
-v.). One of the most common species is 
aseus unicornis, which, when adult, attains 
a length of about twenty-two inches, and has 

a horn about two inches long. (Giinther.) 


2. Paleont. : Extinct species have been dis- 
covered in the Eocene of Monte Bolca. 


n&sh, s. [Etym. doubtful.) Chilly, hard, 
firm. (Provincial.) ; “ 
nash-gab, s. Insolent language, imper- 
tinence. 
nas-i-cor’-ni-a, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
nasus = a nose, and cornu =a horn.] 
Zool,: A name occasionally given to the 


section of the Perissodactyle Mammals con- 
taining the Rhinocerotide. 


*nas-i-cor’-noiis, «. [Mod. Lat. nasicorn(ia) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Having a horn on the 
nose. 

“ Those four kinds of nasicornous beetles described 

ob pee ni het : Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. 

xx 

*nas-i-form, a. (Lat. nasus = the nose, 
and forma = form, shape.] Having the shape 


or appearance of a nose ; nose-shaped, nari- 
form. 

rAs-i-tér’-na, s. (Lat. = a watering- pot 
with a large spout.] 


Ornith.: Pigmy Parrot, a genus of Camp- 
tolophine from New Guinea and the adjacent 
islands, with seven species, all of small size. 
Prevailing colour, green. (R. B. Sharpe.) 
Wallace reduces the species to three. 


a-s0-, pref. (Lat. nasus = the nose.] Con- 
nected with the nose. 


naso-labial, a. Relating or pertaining 
to the nose and lip: as, the naso-labial line. 


naso-malar, «. Relating or pertaining 
to the nose and malar bone. 

{J G) Naso-malar angle: 

Anthrop.: An angle proposed by Prof. 
Flower as a means of skull-measurement. It 
is formed by two horizontal lines meeting at 
the most depressed point of the nasal bones 
in the middle line, and resting on the middle 
of the outer margin of the orbits. In Euro- 

ans the average angle thus formed js 131° ; 
FF Atscan Negroes, 134°; in Australians, 135°. 
In all the true Mongolian races the average 
exceeds 140°. 

(2) Naso-malar index : 

Anthrop.: A numerical index 
Mr. Oldtield Thomas, to supe e the naso- 
malar angle described above. The index is 
formed by the relative lengths of (a) a 
line passing over the lowest part of the nasal 
bones, from a point on the anterior surface 
of one of the outer walls of the orbit to 
the corresponding point on the other side; 
and (b) a line between the same two points 
measured directly, and not over the nasals. 
The second line is taken as 100, and the index 
is formed by the first. [Mesopic, PLATyopic, 
PrRoopIc.) 


roposed by 


naso-palatal, naso-palatine, a. 
Relating or pertaining to the nose and palate : 
as, the naso-palatal aperture. 


nis’-sa, s. [Lat.=a basket with a narrow 
neck, for catching fish.] 

Zool.: A genus of Buecinide (q.v.). The 
shell resembles that of Buccinum, but is 
smaller. The genus is chiefly distinguished 
from the Whelks by having the columellar lip 
expanded and callous, with a tooth near the 


ddil, b6y ; Pout, jSwl; cat, goll, chorus, ghin, bench ; 0, 
cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, 


naseborry—natantly 


anterior canal, Nassa reticulata is common 
on English shores at low water, and is popu- 
larly known as the iy Maloy Known species 
210, extending from low water to a depth of 
fifty fathoms. World-wide in distribution, 


2, Palwont. ; From the Eocene onward, 


N&s’-sac, * Nas’-sack, s. A large historical 
diamond brought from India by the Marquis 
of Hastings as part of the Deccan booty. Now 


in England, 
nas-sa’-vi- nis sin'—vi-9, s, [Named 
assau-Siegen, | 


after Prince John Maurice of 
Bot. ; A genus of Nassaview (q.v.). 


nais-sa-vi-a'-gd-m, nis-siu-vi-a'-8-2, 
s. pl. (Mod. Lat. nassavi(a), nassarivi(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Composites, sub-order 
Labiatiflore, The style is never tumid, the 
branches long, linear, truncate, fringed only 
at the point. It has three sub-tribes, Poly- 
achyridew, Nassaviex, and Trixides, 


nas-sa-vi-6'-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, nassavi(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: The typical sub-tribe of the tribe 
Nassaviaces (q.v.). 


nas’-ti-ly, adv. [Eng. nasty; -ly.] In a nast 
manner ; * dirtily, filthily, foully, chaauiale, 
grossly. 


nas’-ti-néss, s. (Eng. nasty; -ness.) 
1, The quality or state of being nasty, filthy. 
or dirty ; filth, dirt, foulness. : : 
“Tos the streets their task from sun to sun, 
And seek the nastiness which others shun.” 
Jugo: The Scavenger. 
2. Nauseousness; disagreeableness to the 
taste or smell. 
3. Filthiness, obscenity ; grossness of ideas ; 
baldry. 
“ A divine might have employed his pains to better 
purpose, than in the rmstiness of Plautus and Aristo- 
phanes."—Dryden. (Todd.) 


nXs-tu-ran, s. (Gr. vaerés (nastos) = dense, 
compact, and Ger. wran = uranium.) 
Min. : The same as URANINITE (q.V.). 


nas-tur-ti-iim (ti as shi), s. [Lat., from 
nasi tortium, and this from nasus and torqueo, 
alluding to the ef- 
fect produced on 
the muscles of the 
nose by theacridity 
of the genus.] 

Botany : 

1. A fenus of 
Crucifere, family 
Arabide. Water 
Cress (N. officinale), 
is an aquatic spe- 
cies, cultivated as 
a salad in brooks in 
the United States 
and Europe. Lepi- 
dium virginicum, the 
Virginian Cress, 
and several other species of this country and 
Europe, are cultivated for the same pur- 


pose. 
2. The genus Tropxolum (q.v.). 


nas’-ty, * nas-ky, * nas-kie, a. [Of Scan- 

dinavian origin; cf. Sw. dial. naskug = nasty, 
dirty (said of weather); nasket = dirty, sul- 
lied; snaskig = nasty, swinelike ; snuskig = 
slovenly, nasty, from snaska= to eat like a 
pig; Low Ger. nask = nasty ; Norw. nask = 
greedy ; naska = to eat noisily.) 

1, Dirty, filthy, foul. 

2. Nauseons, disgusting ; unpleasant to the 
taste or smell. 

3. Obscene, filthy, gross, indecent, ribald. 

4, Disagreeable, troublesome, annoying, 


5, Dangerous, serious. 
nasty-man, s. [GAROTTE.] 


nds’-u-a, s. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. nasus 
=a nose,] 

1, Zool,: Coati, Coati-Mundi. A genus of 
Procyonide (q.v.). Dentition as in Procyon 
(q.v.). Body elongated, somewhat compressed ; 
nose prolonged into a mobile snout. Tai 
long, non-prehensile, tapering, annulated. 
Wallace says, “‘species 5 (?);” but Prof. 
Flower reluces them to two, Nasua narica, 
from Mexico and Central America, and N, ru/a, 
of South America, from Surinam to Paraguay. 


MARSH-NASTURTIUM, 
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2. Palceont, : Two species from the bone. 
caves of Brazil, 


na’-siis, s, (Lat.=anose.] [Ciypeus, s. 2] 


*na’-sute, a. (Lat. nasutus = having a large 
nose, keen-scented, critical; nasus =a nose.) 
1, Having a quick or keen smell or scent ; 
keen-scented, 
* eh Are commonly discovered by a nasute swine 
purposely brought up."—Lvelyn » Acetaria, § 39. 
2. Critical, nice, particular ; 
nice in discernment. 


“ The nasuter criticks of their age scent something 
st Bue in the ecclesiasticks,"—Gauden ; Hieraspistes, 


censorious, 


* na’-sute-néss, s. [Eng. nasute ; -ness.] The 
quality of being nasute; quickness or keen- 
ness of scent; nice discernment. 


- au which svg ait bss has but a moderate 
nasuteness cannot bu' "—H, . 
bk. vill, ch. ii., § 2 saets Senco 


nat, adv. [Nor.] 


na’-tal, *na’-tall, a. & s. [Fr. natal, from 
Lat. natalis = natal, presiding over birth, from 
natus, pa. par. of nascor = to be born; Sp. 
natal; Ital. natale.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. ear | to or connected with one’s 
birth ; dating from oue’s birth. 


“ Or in the natal or the mortal hour.” 
Pope; Essay on Man, 1. 288, 


2. Presiding over birth or nativity. 


“* Now nece mine, by Nutall Jove's feest, 
Were I a God, ye should sterve.” 
Chaucer: Troilus & Cressida, iil, 


* B, As subst. ; [Natats]. 


*na-ta-li-tial, * na-ta-li-tious, * na- 
ta-li-cial (ti, ci as sh), a. [Lat. natali- 
tius, from natalis = natal (q.v.).] 

1, Pertaining to one’s birth or birthday; 
consecrated to one’s nativity. 


‘' His natalitial poplar had outstrip'd the rest of its 
contemporaries,"—Zvelyn ; Sylva, bk. iv., § 13. 


2, Occurring or happening at one’s birth. 
“No hurtless natalitious fire 
Playing about him made the nurse admire,” 
Cartwright: Birth of the Duxe of York, 
na-tal’-0-in, s. [Eng. Nat(al), and aloine.} 
Chem. : C34H3g0j5. The aloin of Natal aloes, 
It erystallizes from hot alcohol in thin, bright 
yellow scales, sparingly soluble in water, ben- 
zol, chloroform, and ether, and melts between 
212° and 222°. 


* na’-tals, s. pl. [NaTau.] The circumstances 
of a person’s birth ; one’s nativity. 
“ The blessed natals of our heavenly king.” 
Fitzgeffroy: Blessed Birthday, p. Lh 
na'-tal-iis, s. [Lat. natalis =natal (?).] 
Zool.; A genus of Vespertilionide (True 
Bats), from South and Central America, 
Three species have been described, Natalus 
stramineus, popularly known as the Straw- 
coloured Bat, N. micropus, and N,. lepidus, 
(Proc, Zool. Soc., 1880, pp. 448, 444.) 


na’-tant, a. [Fr., from Lat. natans, pr. par. 
of nato, frequent of no = toswim ; Ital. natante; 
Sp. nadante.) 

1. Bot. ; Floating. (Used spec, of the leaves 
of some aquatic plants.) 

2. Her. : A term applied to all kinds of fish 
(except flying-fish and shell-fish), when re- 
presented horizontally on the field, or as if in 
the act of swimming. Also called naiant, 


na-tin’-tés, s. pl. [Lat. nom. pl. of natans.) 
[NaTANT. } 

Zool.: The name given by Walcknaér to a 
section of the Araneide, which swim in 
water, and there spread their filaments or nets 
to entrap their prey. The typical genus is 
Argyroneta (q.v.), popularly known as the 
Diving Spider. 


na-tan’-ti-a, (ti as shi), s. pl. [Lat. neut, 
pl. of natans.) [NatTant.] 

Zoology : 

*1, The name given by Illiger to an order 
of mammals which live in water. It included 
the whales, the dolphins, &c. 

2. An order of Rotifera, consisting of swim- 
ming species. It is divided into two fami- 
lies, Polytrocha and Zygotrocha. 


*na'-tant-ly, adv. [Eng. natant; -ly.] In 
a swimming manner; like one swimming; 
swimmingly. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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na-ta/-tion, s. 9, fro 
swim.] The act or art of swimming. 


“Other animals... need no other way of motion 
for natation in the water."—Browne : Vulgar Errours, 
bk. iv., ch. vi. 


na-ta-tor’-és, s. pl. [Lat, nom. pl. of natator 
=a swimmer; nato = to swim,] 

1. Ornith.: Swimmers; an order of Birds, 
founded by Illiger, corresponding to the 
Palmipedes of Cuvier. It contains four 
families ; Brevipennatze, Longipennate, Toti- 
palmate, and Lamellirostres. The order isa 
Datural one, and founded on characteristics 
all can appreciate. They are aquatic, with 
webbed feet, and the majority are fitted for 
swimming rather than for flight. In Huxley’s 
classification, founded on anatomical distinc- 
tions, the Natatores are distributed among the 
orders Herodiones, Anseres, Steganopodes, 
Gavi, Pygopodes, and Impennes, of the-sub- 
Class Carinate. 

2. Paleont.: First found in the Cretaceous 
series. 


na-ta-tor’-i-al, a. [Lat. natator =a swim- 
mer; Eng. adj. sutf. -ial.] Pertaining or 
adapted to swimming ; a term applied to such 
birds as live habitually upon the water ; of or 
pertaining to the Natatores (q.v.). 


natatorial-isopoda, s. pl. 
Zool.: A division of Isopoda, containing 
two families, Cymothoide and Spheromide. 


* natatorial-type, s. 

Ornith.: In Swainson’s methodie arrange- 
ment, the fifth order, family, &c., of birds, to 
which analogies were sought in other classes, 


na-ta-tor-y, co. [Lat. natatorius, from nata- 
tor =a swimmer.] Used or adapted for swim- 
ming; enabling to swim. (Owen.) 

natch (1), s. [0. Fr. mache, from Lat. natis = 
the rump; Ital. matica.]) The part of an ox 
between the loins ; the rump. 


natch-bone, s. 
bone, 


natch (2),s. [Navutcu.] 


natch’-neé, s. [Native name.] 


Bot. : Hleusine coracana, a cereal growing on 
the coast of Coromandel. 


nates, s. pl. [Lat.] The buttocks, 


*na/-thé-léss, * nath’-léss, adv. [A.8. 
natheles, from nd thy (or thé) les = not by that 
less, not the less.) Nevertheless; none the 
less ; notwithstanding. 

“ Nathiless he so,endured.” 


An aitch-bone, or rump- 


Milton: P. L., i. 299, 


*na'-the-more, *nath’-more, adv. [A.S. 
na thy (or thé) mara = not by that more, not 
the more.] Not or none the more ; never the 
more. (Spenser: F.Q., I. ix. 25.) 


na -ti-ca, s. 
siz.)] 

1. Zool: The typical genus of the family 
Naticide (q.v.). The shell is smooth and 
thick, the inner lip callous, umbilicus large, 
with a spiral callus. The animal frequents 
sandy and gravelly bottoms, from low water 
to ninety fathoms. Widely distributed, most 
abundant in the tropics. More than ninety 
species have been described. 

2. Paleont.: Said to commence in the 
Silurian; abundant in all Secondary and Ter- 
tiary formations. 


na-ti¢’i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. natic(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1, Zool. : A family of marine holostomatous 
Gasteropods. Shell globular, of few whorls, 
with a small spire ; outer lip acute ; inner lip 
often callous ; foot very large; mantle-lobes 
hiding more or less of the shell. Five genera 
and 270 species known. (Wallace.) 

2. Paleont.: Stated to commence in the 
Upper Silurian. (Nicholson.) About 300 ex- 
tinct species, ranging from the Devonian to 
the Pliocene. (Wallace.) 


nation, * na-ci-on, * na-ci-oun, * na- 
tioun, s. (Fr. nation, from Lat. nationem, 
acc. of natio=a nation, a race, from natus, 
pa. par. of nascor=to be born; Sp. nacion; 
Ital. nazione.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, A people inhabiting a certain district and 


(Lat. natis=the rump. (Agas- 


(Lat. natatio, from nato= to. 


natation—native 


‘united together by common political institu- 
tions. > 

2. An aggregation of persons belonging to 
the same ethnological family, and speaking 
the same language. 

*3, A family. (Chaucer: C. T., 6,650.) 

Il. Univ.: A division of students for pur- 
poses of voting according to their place of 
birth. This system still obtains in the Univer- 
sities of Aberdeen and Glasgow. 


q Law of Nations: [INTERNATIONAL-LAW]. 


na/-tion, a., s., & adv. [An abbreviation of 


damnation.) 

A. As adj. : Immense, enormous, (Prov. & 
American.) 

B. As subst.; A great number; a@ great 
deal. (Vulgar.) 


“What a mation of herbs he had procured to mol- 
lify her humour.”—Sterne : Tristram Shandy, ch. xxi. 


€. As adv. : Immensely, extremely, exceed- 
ingly. (Provincial & American.) 


na’-tion-al, a. [Fr., from nation =nation 
(q.v.); Sp. nacional; Ital. nazionale. First 
used at the Westminster Assembly. (Collect. 
Scarce Tracts (ed. Sir W. Scott), vii. 91.)] 

1. Of or pertaining to a nation, as distin- 
guished from private or individual ; public, 
general. 

2. Attached to one’s country; devoted to 
the interests of one’s own nation, : 


national-air, s. 

Music: An air or tune characteristic of or 
peculiar to a particular nation or people ; 
specifically applied to an air or tune which 
is adopted as that to be played on state 
or public occasions: as, in England, ‘‘Go:l 
save the Queen (or King) ;” in America, ‘Hail! 
Columbia ;” in France, the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” &c. 
Also called a national anthem. 


national-anthem,s. [NATIONAL-aIR.] 


4 The composition of the English national 
anthem has been attributed to John Bull in 


1606, and to Henry Carey in 1743. It has 
been claimed also by the French, 
National Assembly, s. The Legisl1- 


tive Assembly in France. When the nobility 
and clergy summoned with the Tiers Etat to 
the States-General declined to sit with the 
commons, these, declaring, on June 17, 
1789, that they represented 8% parts of the 
nation, assumed the name of the Natioval 
Assembly, though the name Constituent 
Assembly is more frequently employed. It 
guided the destiny of France d@ring the 
stormy périod- between 1789 and Sept. 21, 
1792, when it dissolved itself and was suc- 
ceeded by the National Convention (q.v.). 
The name of National Assembly was resumed 
in 1848, and is still in use. 


National Bank, s. One of the banks 
organized under an act of Congress in 1864, 
whose circulating notes must be secured hy a 
deposit of United States bonds in the National 
Treasury. 


National Church, s. A church which 
is that of the nation. Applied specially to 
the Churches of England and Scotland... 


National Convention, s. [Conven- 
TION.) 


ae covenant, 8. (Covenant, 


national debt, s. (Drst, s., § 4.] 


National Gallery, s. A gallery for 
exhibiting the pictures belonging to the Brit- 
ish nation. It commenced in 1824 with the 
purchase by the Government of the Angerstein 
collection of thirty-eight pictures. The pre- 
sent building in Trafalgar Square was opened 
April 9, 1838. 


National Guard, s. The State militia; 
the military organizations in the service of the 
several States, under command of their respec- 
tive Governors, Enlistment is entirely volun- 
tary. The number now in service in this 
country is about 125,000 men enlisted’ and 
equipped. The total military reserve of the 
nation is estimated at 10,000,000, but the term 
National Guard is applied only to those actu- 
ally under enlistment. 


national-schools, s. pi. Schools con- 
ducted and supported to a greater or less extent 
by government. ( English.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ctr, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, c = 6; ey=a; qu=kw 


national-workshops, s. pl. 

Polit. Econ. & Hist.: The English name of 
“ Ateliers nationaux,” established by the 
French provisional government in February, 
1848, and which were abolished in three 
months, after a sanguinary contest. 


nw-tion-al-ism, s. [Eng. national ; -ism.] 

1. The quality or state of being national ; 
nationality. 

2, An idiom, phrase, or manner of speech 
peculiar to a nation; a national trail or 
character. 

3. The political programme of the Irish 
Nationalists. 

4, Adherence to or support of the objects 
of the Nationalists. 

“His strong nationalism, however, made that seat 


of learning too hot to hold him.”—Daily Chronicle, 
Feb. 5, 1885. 


na/-tion-al-ist, s.& a. [Bng. national ; -ist.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang.: One devoted to his country $ 
a patriot. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Politics: One of that party in Iceland 
which desires separation, more or less com-_ 
plete, from Great Britain. 


“When a returned Nationalist makes himself re- 
markable for his denunciations of dynamite.”—Duily 
Telegraph, Feb 4, 1885. 


2. Theol..: One who-holds that God’s elec- 
tion is that of nations, not of individuals. 

B. As adj.: Belonging to the party known 
as Nationalists. 


“The most extreme section of the Irish Nationalist 
party.”"—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 3, 1885. 


ni-tion-Al-{-ty, s. be nationalité, from 
national = national (q.v.).] 


1. National character ; those traits or quali- 
ties collectively which distinguish a nation. 

. “That nationality of British love."— Howell; Letters, 
bk. i., §.2, let. xviii. 

2, The people or persons collectively con- 
stituting a nation ; a nation ; a race of people. 

“When the revolution of 1848 broke out, oppressed 
nationalities were heard of everywhere,.”—WH. S. £d- 
wards: Polish Captivity. 

8. The quality of being strongly attached 
to one’s own country and one’s own country- 
men; patriotism. 

4, The state of belonging ‘to a particular 
nation or country. 

“In the case of one of the medical officers who hap- 
pened to be of the same nationality."—Daily Tele- 
graph, Feb. 4, 1885. 

5. Existence as a distinct nation ; national 
unity and integrity. 

“Tnstitutions calculated to ensure the preservation of 

their nationality."—H. S. Edwurds: Polish Captivity. 


na-tion-al-1-za’-tion, s. [Eng. national- 
tee); -ation.] The act or process of national- 
izing ; the act of giving in possession to the 
nation, as distinct from individuals; the sta 
of being naturalized. € 


“The nationalization of land.”"—Daily Telegr 
Jan, 31, 1885. Z amy 


na-tion-al-ize, v.t. [Fr. nationaliser.] 

1, To make national ; to fit or adapt for a 
nation, s 

2. To make the property of the nation, as 
opposed to individuals; to transfer the owner- 
ship of to the nation. 

3. To give the character, habits, eustoms, 
and institutions of a particular nation to: as, 
To nationalize a foreign colony. 


na’-tion-al-l¥, adv. [Eng. national; -ly.] 
In a national manner; with regard to the 
nation as a whole. 


“Who being nationally eee to God by cove- 
nant.”—South- Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 1. 


*na'-tion-al-néss, s. [Eng. national; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being national; na- 
tionality. ; d 


na’-tive, * na-tyve, a. &s. [Fr. natif, fem. 

native, from Lat. nativus = natural, native, 
from natus = born, pa. par. of nascor = to be 
born ; Ital. & Sp. nativo. Native and naive are 
doublets. ] 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1, Having existence by birth; having an 
origin ; born. 

* Anaximander's opinion is that the gods are ntine, 


rising and vanishin, ain,” — ; 
foe obi f agi Cudworth: IJntetl. 


pdt, 


- 
* 2. Original; giving origin. 
“Pave naz soma death? i ite the way 
Mitton: P. L,, xi. 464. 
3. Pertaining or relating to one’s birth, or 
the place or circumstances of one’s birth. 
* © native land, Nion, and of the Goddes 
The mansion place!" Surrey: Virgile; dnets ii, 
*4. Produced by nature ; natural, inborn, 
innate, genuine ; not artificial. 
“The native voice of undissembled Joy.” 
Thomson > Summer, 61. 
6, Constituting or being the natural home. 
; “ The soul ascends 
Towards her native firmament of heaven.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. 
*6. Hereditary ; resulting from birth. 
“ Did I put Henry from his native right?” 
Shakesp, > 3 Henry VL, ii. & 
7. Connected by birth; belonging to by 
birth. (Shakesp.: As You Like It, ti. 1.) 
* 8, Cognate, congenial, kindred. 
“To join like 


And kiss like native things.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Ends Well, 41. 


9, A term applied to oysters raised in an 
artificial bed. . 
B.. As substantive : 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A person born in a particular place or 
country ; a person or thing deriving its origin 
from a particular place or country. 

“Mak i 
ot pl oo whey ee of = —- fee pretence 
* 2. Source, origin. } 
“ Th’ accusation, 
Papeorses sty - could never be the native 
Of our so frank donation.” Shakesp. > Coriot., iii. 1. 

{ Some editions read motive, 

3. Ano raised in an artificial bed and 
consid: superior to those dredged from the 
natural beds, 


IL, Min. : The same as ULExire (q.v.). 


{ Native-aluam =Tschermigite and Kalinite ; 
Native-amalgam=Amalgam ; Native-autimony 
= Antimony; Native-arsenic = Arsenic; Na- 
tive-bismuth = Bismuth; Native-copper = 
Copper; Native-gold= Gold; Native-iridium 
= Iridosmine; Native-iron = Iron; Native- 
lead = Lead ; Native-magnesia = Brucite ;'Na- 
tive-mercury = Mereury ; Native-minium = 
Cinnabar ; Native-platinum = Platinum; Na- 
tive Prussian-blue = Vivianite ; Native-quick- 
silver = Mercury ; Native-silver = Silver ; Na- 
tive-sulphur = Sulphur; Native-telluriam = 
Tellurium; Native-tin = Tin; Native-zine = 
Zine. 

native-bear, s. ; 

Zool.: A popular Australian name for Phas- 
colarctos cinereus, the koala (q.v.). 


native-carrot, s. 
Bot.: The Tasmanian name of Geranium 
i m, the tubers of which were eaten 
ty the natives, now an extinct race. 


native-currant, s. 

Bot.: The Australian name of Leucopogon 
Richii, a shrub growing on the sea coasts of 
the island. The berries are small, white, and 
eatable. 


native-devil, s. 

Zool.: The popular Tasmanian name for 
Dasyurus ursinus, the Ursine Dasyure, on 
account of the great havoc it commits among 


sheep and poultry. 


iv. 


native-gum, s. The name given in 
Guiana to the gum of Guaiacum officinale. 


native-potato, s. 

Bot. : Gastrodia Sesamoides, the root of which 
resembles a strong kidney potato, but is in- 
sipid. It is sometimes eaten in Tasmania, 


©na'-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. native ; -ly.] 
1. Ina native manner ; by birth or nature ; 


naturally. 
“We wear hair which is not natively our own.”— 
Jeremy Taylor: Arti Handsomeness, 


2. Originally. 
“This ness of God natively proceeded from His 
will.” : Learned Discourses, p. 184. 


* na’-tive-néss, s. [Eng. nativ(e) ; -ness.] The 
uality or state of being native or produced 


nature. 

* na’-tiv- s. {Eng. nativ(e); -ism.] A 
disposition or tendency to favour those of 
native birth in preference to those of foreign 
origin. (American) + 


Déil, b6y; port, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, 
-cian, tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, 


natively—natural 
na-tiv-i-ty, *ma-tyv-y-te, 5. (Fr. na- 


tivité, from Lat. nativitatem, accus, of nativitus 
= birth ; from nativus = natural, native (q.v.); 
Sp. natividad ; Ital. nativita.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1. Acoming into life; a being born ; birth. 

(era natyuyte of Crist bi fleisch."— Wycliffe: Mark, 

*2. The time, place, manner, or other eir- 

cumstances attending birth, 


“They say there is divinity in odd numbers, either 
in natielt » chance, a — y : 
Wives af oT *s or death."—Shukesp.: Merry 


* 3. The state or place of being produced, 

“These, in their dark nativity, the deo 
Shall yield us,” Milton: P. L., vi. 482. 

4, A picture representing the Nativity of 
the Saviour. 

IL Technically: 

1, Astrol.: A horoscope ; a scheme or figure 
of the heavens, especially of the twelve 
houses at the moment when a person is born. 

2. Nat. Hist. ; The indigenousness of a z00- 
logical or botanical species in any place. 

“A difference of opinion exists between us on the 
question of the nativity of Polygonum aviculare (L.), 
in the coluny.”"—Trans. New Zealand Inst., 1871, p. 238. 

_@) The Nativity: Spec., the birth of 
Christ, Dec. 25. But there are two other 
festivals of the Nativity : 

(a) That of the Virgin Mary, kept by the 
Romar Catholic Church on Sept. 8; it is said 
to have been instituted by Pope Sergius L., 
about 690, and adopted by the Eastern Chris- 
tians in the twelfth century. 

(6) That of John the Baptist, June 24. It 
is believed that it was instituted a.p. 488. 

* (2) To cast a nativity: 

Astrol. : To draw a horoscope or scheme of 
the heaveus at the moment of a person’s birth, 
and to calculate, according to the rules of 
astrology, the future influence of the pre- 
dominant stars. 


na-tri-ci-ne, s. pl. (Lat. natrix, genit. 
natric(is) ; fem, pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 


Zool. : A sub-family of Colubrine Snakes, 
widely distributed, with seven genera and 


fifty species. (Wallace.) 
na‘-tri-iim, s. (Natron, Sopium.] 
tna’-trix,s. (Lat. =a water-snake, from nato 
= to swim.] 


Zool. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Natricine. (For characters and species see 
Tropidonotus.) 

na-tro-bor-0-cal-cite, s. 
tro(n); boro(n), and calcite.) 

Min. : The same as ULEXITE (q.V.). 


na-tr6-cal-cite, s. [Eng. natro(n), and cal- 
cite.) 

Min.: A pseudomorph of calcite after cry- 
stals of gaylussite (q.v.); so named because 
the substance was supposed to contain soda, 
Found at Sangerhausen, Merseburg, Prussia. 


nat’-ré-lite, s. [Eng., &c. natro(n), and Gr. 
aibos (lithos) = stone; Ger. natrolith.] 

Mineralogy : 

1, A member of the Zeolite group of mine- 
rals, usually regarded as orthorhombic, but, 
lecause of its optical properties, referred by 
some mineralogists to the monoclinic system 
of crystallization. Hardness, 5 to 5°5; sp. 
gr. 2°17 to 2°25; lustre, vitreous to pearly ; 
colour, white, yellowish, sometimes red ; trans- 
parent to translucent, Compos. ; silica, 47:2; 

‘alumina, 27'0; soda, 16°3; water, 9°5=100, 
corresponding to the formula 88i09,Alg03, 
NaO2HO. Dana makes two varieties: (1) Or- 
dinary, consisting of, (a) groups of slender, 
colouriess prisms, often acicular ; ® fibrous 
divergent or radiated masses, which frequently 
resemble thomsonite and pectolite (q.v.); (c) 
solid amygdules ; and (d@) compact massive : 
(2) Iron-natrolite, a dark-green opaque variety 
in which one-fourth of the alumina is replaced 
by sesquioxide of iron. Bergmannite, brevi- 
cite, erocalite, fargite, galactite, lehuntite, 
paleo-natrolite, radiolite, and savite are refer- 
able to this species. 

2, A variety of Seapolite (q.v.), found at 
Hessekulla, Sweden. 

na‘-troén, s. [Gr. vizpov (nitron)= potash or 
soda ; Lat. nitrwm = nitre or alépette: 


Min. : A monoclinic soluble salt, occurring 
in nature only in solution or mingled with 


{Eng., &c. na- 
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other sodium carbonates. Hardness, 1 to 1°5; 
8). gr. 1°423 5 lustre, vitreous ; colour, white 
When pure; taste, alkaline. Compos,: car- 
boule acid, 26°7; soda, 18°8; water, 54°5= 
100, Formula, NaOCO, + 10HO. 


natron-spodumene, s. 
Min, : The same as Sopa-sPopuMENE (q.¥.} 


na-tré-si-dér’-ite, s. [Eng., &c. natro(n); 
Gr, al8npos (sidéros) = iron, and suff, ey ads 


Min.: The same as AcumireE (q.v.). 


na&tte, * natt, ». [Fr., from Low Lat. natta, 
from Lat. matta = mat (q.v.).] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : A mat. 


“Ttem: paid for natts for the Rayles at ye Com- 
munion table, ls. 2d."—Zce , 
menu aie clesjleld Church-wardens’ 


2, Arch. (Pl.): A kind of ornamentation 
used in the decoration of surfaces in the 
architecture of the twelfth century. 
termed from the resemblance of its inter- 
lacement to that of matting, 


nat’-tér, v.i. (Cf. Icel. knetta=to grumble.] 
To chatter peevishly ; to nag; to find fault. 
"“q “nn 
ek ot ined her nattering habit."—G. Eliot: 
nat’-tér, s. [Prob. a corrupt. of A.S. nedre; 
Icel. nadhr = an adder (q.v.).] (See etym. 
and compound.) 


natter-jack, natter-jack toad, s. 

Zool. : Bufo calamita, the Rush Toad. Light 
yellowish-brown, clouded with dull olive, a 
bright yellow line 
running down the 
back. The warts of 
the skin are larger 
and the eyes more ,: if 
prominent than in‘ 
the Commou Toad 
(Bufo vulgaris), but 
the glandular swel- } 
lings on the head are 
less. The male has a 
ery, ‘glouk, glouk.” 
The eggs are laid in 
the water. The tad- 
poles are extremely 
small; the metamorphosis lasts about six 
weeks. Rare in England; found in many 
parts of Europe and in Tibet. 


nat'-téred, a. [Eng. natter, v.; -ed.] Queru- 
lous, impatient. 

“She believed she grew more nattered as she grew 
older; but that she was conscious of her natteredness 
was a new thing.”—Jfrs. Gaskell ; Ruth, ch. xxix. 

nat’-tered-néss, s. (Eng. nattered; -ness.) 
Querulousness, impatience. 


Nat-tér-ér, s. [A German naturalist who 
for seventeen years made collections for the 
Emperor of Austria in Brazil, returning 
about 1840 with 1,070 species of birds which 
he had collected. (Swainson: Birds, p. 460.)] 


Natterer’s bat, s, 

Zool.: Vespertilio Nattereri, a social bat. 
Found in the Midlands, and in Central and 
Southern Europe. Fur reddish-gray, white 
beneath. Called also the Reddish-gray bat. 


nit'-ti-ly, adv. [Eng. natty; -ly.] Inanatty 
or neat manner; neatly, tidily, sprucely. 


nat-ti-niss, s. [Eng. natty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being natty; neatness, 


tidiness, spruceness, 
*nat’-ting, s. [Mid. Eng. natt(e); 
Matting ; a covering with mats. 


“ For covering the seates with natting in the Dean's 
closet, is Pubric Rolls of York Minster, p. 348. 


nat’-ty, a. [Prob. connected with neat (2), a] 
Neat, tidy, spruce. 
“ her promise f turity than Lucey’ 
compictencsa, -G, Btlor : ail! on the Floss, che Vike 
nat’-u-ral, * nat’-u-rall, * nat-u-rel, 
a., adv., & s, [Fr. naturel, from Lat. natu- 
ralis, from natura = nature (q.v.); Sp. & 
Port. natural ; Ital. natwrale.) 

A, As adjective: 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. Pertaining to nature; produced or ef- 
fected by nature; not artificial, acquired, or 
assumed ; given or conferred by nature. 

“The natural bravery of your isle.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbel: 


ine, ii L 
2, Forming part of nature. 


“ Nothing natural I ever saw so noble.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, 1. & 


NATTER-JACK. 


~ing.) 


this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing: 
-tious, -sious = shiis., -ble, -dle, éc. = bel, del 
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3, Connected or dealing with nature or the 
existing system of things; treating of the 
world of matter and mind: as, natural philo- 
sophy, natural history, natural laws. 


4, In conformity with the laws of nature ; 
regulated by or in accordance with the laws 
which govern events, actions, sentiments, &e. 5 
following or coming naturally, or in the ordi- 
nary course of things, 

“There is something in this more than natural.” 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 2. 

5. In accordance with what would naturally 

. happen; reasonable; consonant with what 
might be expected in the ordinary course of 
things: as, It was only natural that he should 
think so, 

6. By nature; by natural disposition. 

“A natural coward without instinct.”—Shakesp. ¢ 
1 Henry IV., ii. 4. 
7. According to life and reality ; not strained 
or affected ; not artificial ; without affectation, 
‘artificiality, or exaggeration ; true to life. 
“Thou art even natural in thine art.” 
Shakesp. - Timon of Athens, v. 1. 

*8. Obedient to the impulses of nature ; 
kind, tender. 

*‘In his love to her, even most kind and natural,” — 

Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iii. 1. 

*9, Connected by the ties of consanguinity 
or nature. 

“ Divorce ’twixt natural son and sire. 
Shakesp.. Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 

10. Illegitimate ; born out of wedlock: as, 
@ natural son. 

IL, Technically: 

1. Math.: A term used in mathematics to 
indicate that a function is taken in, or referred 
to, some system, in which the base is 1. 
Natural numbers are those commencing at 1; 
each being equal to the preceding, plus 1. 
Natural sines, cosines, tangents, cotangents, 
&c., are the sines, cosines, tangents, cotan- 
gents, &c., taken in arcs, whose radii are 1. 
Natural, or Napierian, logarithms are those 
taken in a system whose modulus is 1. 


Music: 
(1) A term applied to the diatonic or normal 
scale of C. [Sca.e.] 


(2) Applied to an air or modulation of har- 
mony, which moves by easy and smooth tran- 
sitions, changing gradually or but little into 
nearly-related keys. 

(8) Applied to music produced by the voice, 
as distinguished from instrumental music. 

(4) Applied to the harmonics or over-tones 
given off by any vibrating body over and above 
its original sound, 

3. Theol.: In a state of nature ; unre- 
generate. 


“The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God.”—1 Corinthians iii. 14. 


*B. As odv.: Naturally. 
‘i “Ido it more natural.”—Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, 
8. 


C. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language 

*1. A native; one of the original inhabi- 
tants of a place. 

*2. A natural quality, state, or gift; a gift 
of nature ; a gift. 


“Tt is with depraved man in his impure naturalls, 
that we inust maintaine this quarrell."—Bp. Hall: 
St. Paul's Combat, 


3. One born without the usual powers of 
reason or understanding ; an idiot, a fool. 

“That a monster should be such a natural.”— 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 2. 

TI. A sign (4) which restores a note to its 
place in the normal scale of C, It has the 
effect of sharpening a note previously flat- 
tened, or of flattening a note previously sharp- 
ened. It is an accidental; that is, it does 
not occur in the signature of a piece of music, 
unless at the sudden change of key. Its power 
does not extend beyond the bar in which it 
appears. The earliest known use of the sign 
is found in Bonaffino’s Madrigalt Concertati 
(1623), a work in which also bars are employed 
as marking the correct divisions of time. 


natural-affection, s. The love which 
one has for his or her kindred. 


natural-allegiance, s. [ALLEGIANCE, 
8., II. 1.] 

natural-barriers, s. pi. 

Physical Geog.: The name given by Buffon 
to mountains, deserts, seas, or climates, sepa- 


rating natural history provinces from each 
other. 


naturalesque—naturalization 


natural-born, a. Born in a country; 
native. i 
“ Natural-born subjects are such as are born within 
the dominions of the crown of England.”—Blackstone 
Comment., bk. i., ch. 10. 
natural-child, s. 
Law: The child in fact; the child of one’s 
body. Used specially for one born out of wed- 


lock, 


natural-harmonics, s. 71. 

Music: The sounds given off by any vibrat- 
ing body over and above ‘its original sound ; 
overtones, 


natural-history, s. 

Science: In the widest sense, and as used 
by the ancients, Natural History included all 
natural science, and had the Cosmos for its 
subject. In more recent times its range was 
limited to zoology ; now again, its bounds are 
extended, and it may be defined as the science 
which deals with the earth’s crust and its 
productions. Thus it includes Geology and 
Mineralogy, Palzeobotany and Palzontology, 
treating respectively of the inorganic world 
and organic remains of past ages. To these 
succeed Biology, or the Science of Life, in 
its widest science. [BioLocy.] Popularly, 
Natural History is synonymous with zoology 
(q.v.), and some writers of authority use it in 
that sense. 

Natural History Provinces : [PROVINCE]. 


natural-infancy, s. 

Law: The period of life under seven years 
of age. It is held to be one destitute of all 
legal responsibility. 


natural-key, s. 
Music: The key of C. 


natural-liberty, s. [(Lieerry., 


natural-marmalade, s. 
Bot.: The American name for the pulp of 
Achras Sapota. [ACHRAS.] 


natural-modulation, s. 
Music: Diatonic, as opposed to chromatic 
modulation. 


natural-obligation, s. 


natural-order, s. 


Bot. (Pl.): The orders established under the 
natural system of botany. [ORDER.] 


natural-persons, s. pl. 

Law: Such as are formed by God, in oppo- 
sition to artificial persons, or those formed 
into corporations by human laws for purposes 
of government or society. 


natural-philosophy, s. 
' 1, (PHysics,] 
2. [MoRAL-PHILOSOPHY.] 


natural-pitch, s. 


Music: The pitch of a pipe before it is over- 
blown. 


natural-religion, s. 

Compar. Religions : 

1, A theological system devised by human 
reason without supernatural aid or revelation, 


2. (See extract.) 


“The term natural-religion is used in various and 
even incompatible senses. Thus Butler, in his Ana- 
logy, signifies by natural-religion a primeval system 
which he expressly argues to have been not reasoned 
out, but taught first by revelation.”—Zylor; Prim. 
Cult, (ed. 1873), ii. 356. (Note.) 


naturalLrights, s. pl. 
Low : Those relating to life and liberty. 


natural-science, s. 

Science: A term formerly used as the equi- 
valent of Physics (q.v.), now employed as a 
synonym for Natural History (q.v.) in its most 
comprehensive signification, 


natural-selection, s. (See extract.) 


“[The] bpresseyecsony of favourable individual differ- 
ences and variations, and the destruction of those 
which are injurious [have called natural selection. ... 
Vatural selection will modify the structure of the 
young in relation to the parent, and of the parent in 
relation to the youes In social animals it will adapt 
the structure of each individual for the benefit of ha 
whole community, if the community profits by the 
selected change. What natural selection cannot do, is 
to modify the structure of one species, without iving 
it any advantage, for the good of another species."— 
Darwin: Orig. of Species (ed. 1859), ch, iv. 


natural-steel, s. A steel obtained 
directly from the richer and purer kinds of 
ore by reducing them with charcoal and re- 
fining the cast-iron thus produced, so as to 


[OBLIGATION. ] 


*nit/-u-ral-ésque (que as k), s. 


nat-u-ral-ist’-ic, a. 


deprive it of part of its carbon. 1¢ is princi: 
pally used for making files and other tools 
It is frequently termed German steel, being 
‘largely produced in Germany. 


natural-system, s. 

Bot. : The system of botany which attempts: 
to arrange plants according to their natural. 
affinities. [BoTany.] 


natural-theology, s. 

Theol. & Phil.: The scicnce which deals 
with the evidences for the being of God. 
drawn from purely natural sources, without 
reference to revelation. Paley’s Natwral The- 
ology is the standard English work on the 
subject, and the Bridgewater and Burnett 
Treatises have a similar object. Hume, Kant, 
and Dean Mansel may be quoted as to the 
impossibility of such logical demonstration. 


* natural-writer, s.. A naturalist; a 
writer on natural history. 


“ A lapwing, which bird our natural-writers name 
Vannellus.”—Browne ; Miscell. Tracts, iv. 


[Eng. 
natural; -esque.} Keeping pretty closely to 
the characteristics of nature: as, a natura- 
lesque style of ornamentation. 


n&t’-u-ral-ism, s. [Eng. natwral; -ism.] 


1. Ord. Lang.: A state of nature ; a natural 
state, 

2. Theol. : The name given to all forms of 
belief or speculation which deny or ignore the 
doctrine of a personal God as the author and 
governor of the universe. It is opposed to 
Theism (q.v.). 


“He[Lord Bolingbroke] was of that sect which, to 
avoid a more odious name, chuses to distinguish itself 
by that of naturalism,”—Hurd: Life of Warburton. 


nat-u-ral-ist, s.&a. [Eng. natural; -ist.] 


A, As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*1, One versed or learned in natural science 
in its widest sense. 


“ Naturalists observe that when the frost seizes 
upon wine they are only the slighter and more 
waterish parts of it that are subject to be congealed."— 
South - Sermons, Vol. ii., ser. 12. 


2. Oue versed or learned in natural histery 


II. Theol: An adherent of any form of 
Naturalism. The word was used (1) by Ger- 
man writers as an equivalent of Pantheist ; 
(2) by English writers for (a) one who rejects 
revelation, and (b) for one who, while admit- 
ting that the Scriptures contain some truths, 
maintains thaf these truths are only a republi- 
cation of natural religion, and so unnecessary. 
(Blunt.) 

“[I] have appeared in the plain shape of a mere 
naturalist myself, that I might, if it were possible, 
turn him off from downright atheism."—H. More: 
An Antidote against Atheism. (Prei., p. 7.) 

B. As adj.: The same as Naturauistic, 1 

(q.v.). 
“Sketches from Mr. Trollope's South African tour 


of a somewhat naturalist kind."—Saturday Review, 
March 29, 1884, p. 415, 


(Eng. natural ; -istic.] 

1. In accordance with nature ; natural ; fol- 

lowing or based on nature ; realistic. 

“The rendering is of a naturalistic rather than of a 
prophetic character.”—Athencum, Feb. 18, 1882. 

2, Natural, plain. 

“Such vivacious and naturalistic expletives ag 
would scarcely have passed 'the censor."—Atheneum, 
April 1, 1882. 

3. Pertaining to the doctrines of naturalism 

(q.v.). 
“He was apt to resolve . .. the whole work of 


Christ into a fulfilment of a merely naturatistic 
order.”"—Srit. Quar. Review, 1873, p. 86. 


*nat-u-ral’-I-ty, *nat-u-ral-i-tie, s. 


[Pr. naturalité, from Lat. naturalitatem, aceus. 
of naturalitas, from naturalis (q.v.).] The 
quality or state of being natural ; nature. 


“The goddis by their naturalitie and power, closc 
epithe furies, and governe the steares.”—Golden Boke, 
le 


nat-u-ral-i-za'-tion, s. (Eng. naturaliz(e) ; 


-ation.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of natu- 
ralizing ; the state of being naturalized. 

II, Technically : 

1, Law: The act of placing an alien in the 
position, or investing him with the rights 
and privileges of a natural-born subject. 

_{ In the United States a foreigner who de- 
sires to become naturalized and claim the 
privileges of citizenship, must declare his in- 


eato tit Piva AWiddt wena? WAN gosuL enn 
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tention on oath, taken before any district or 
circuit court, and at the same time must re- 
nounce any title of nobility he may possess, 
After two years have elapsed from this declara- 
tion, if he has resided five years in the United 

he becomes a citizen, and a certificate of 
naturalization is issued to him. It was for- 
merly held by the British government that 
none of its citizens could thus renounce their 
allegiance, but this claim has been given up 
and British subjects naturalized in the United 
States are now recognized as American citizens, 
In Britain a foreigner can be naturalized after 
a residence of five years. 

2. Biol, : The introduction of plants through 
human agency into new here or regions, 
They are of a diversified nature. In Dr. Asa 
Gray’s Manual of the United States, 260 
naturalized plants are enumerated belonging 
to 162 genera. The sturdy — of Europe 
introduced into New Zealand cause the native 
pen to die out, as the Maori vanishes before 

e colonizing European. (Darwin: Origin of 
Species (ed. 6th), pp. 89, 163.) 


al-ize, v.t. Si. (Eng. natural ; ~ize ; 
Fr. naturaliser.) a 7 

A, Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To make natural or accustomed ; to ac- 
custom, to render natural, easy, and familiar ; 
to make a second nature, 

“He rises fresh to his hammer and anvil: custom 
has naturalized his labour to him.”—South : Sermons, 

2. To receive or adopt as native or natural : 
as, To natwralize foreign words. 

* 3, To make familiar or well-known. 

“Ne izing to 
ay init le, see 

4. To accustom or habituate to a climate or 
country ; to acclimatize. 

IL. Law: To adopt into a nation or state ; 
to confer the rights and privileges of a natural- 
born subject upon. 


“ Any alien woman who marries a British subject is 
cod — naturatized.”— Blackstone ; Comment., bk. 1., 


* B. Intransitive: 

1. To become naturalized ; to become like a 
native, 

2. To explain phenomena by natural laws, 
to the exclusion of the supernatural. 


“We see how far the mind of an age is infected by 
this naturalizing tendency."—Bushnell, (Annandale.) 


nAt-u-ral-ly, * nat-u-ral-lye, adv. (Eng. 
natural ; -ly.) 
1, In a natural way; according to nature ; 
by the powers or impulses of unassisted na- 
ture; by nature, not by art or training. 


“ Tho I am not naturally honest, I am some- 
times so ce." —Shakesp,. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 


2. Spontaneously ; without art or artificial 
treatment: as, A plant grows saturally in 
some places 

3. According to nature; in a tiétural way, 
without affectation or artificiality; according 
to life. 

“That 
Was aptly fitted and naturally form 
Shakesp, ; Taming of the Shrew, (Induct. 1.) 

4, According to the usual course of things: 

as, This might naturally have been expected. 


m&At-u-ral-néss, s. [Eng. natural ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being natural ; the 
state of being given or produced by nature. 
“To show the naturainess of monarchy.”—South + 
vol. iii., ser. 12. 
2. Conformity to nature ; freedom from af- 
fectation or artificiality. 


“Mrs. —— has the gift of naturalness, with some- 
thing more and better of her own to boot.”—Pall Malt 
Gazette, Oct, 13, 1882. 


* nat’-u-rals, s. pl. [NaTurat, C. 2.] 


mature, s.&a. [Fr., from Lat. natura, orig. 
fem. sing. of naturus, fut. par. of nascor = to 
be born ; Sp., Port., & Ital. natura.) 

A. As substantive: 

1, The universe, as distinguished from the 
Creator ; all that exists or is produced with- 
out artificial means ; the world of matter and 
of mind; the system of which we ourselves 
form a part; creation ; all created things, by 
which man is more immediately surrounded, 
as land, oceans, plants, animals, &c. 

2. By metonymy, the agent, producer, or 
creator of things ; the powers which carry on 
the processes of creation; the powers con- 
cerned to produce existing phenomena, whether 


boil, by ; pdAt, {6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion= zhin. -cious, -tious, 


naturalize—naught 


in sum or in detail; the personified sum and 
order of cause and effect, 
“Twas nature's will.” 
Wordsworth ; Kxcurston, bk. vi. 
3, The inherent or natural qualities of any- 
thing ; those uliar characteristics and at- 
tributes which serve to distinguish one thing 
from another. 
< Happy is he who lives to understand 
ot buman nature only, but explores 
All natures.” worth » ursion, bk. iv, 
4, The natural disposition of mind of any 
person ; temper; personal character; indi- 
vidual constitution. 
“It be in ; 
or LES ah nig Diet allel ili 
5. Quality, sort, kind, species. 
“Your capacity is of that nature.” 
Shakesp, : Love's Labour's Lost, ¥. 2 
*6, Human life; vitality; natural existence, 


“I would papenk out the remainder of nature,” 
esp. ? Al’s Well that Ends Weil, iv. 8 


7. Natural affection; the innate and in- 
voluntary affection of the heart and mind. 


“Fond nature bids us all lament.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iv. 5. 


8. That which is in conformity with nature 
truth, or reality ; sentiments or images ada ted 
to nature, as distinguished from that which 
is affected, artificial, or false. 

9, The natural course of things, 


“M 
Was wrought by nature, not by vile Shoce.* 
: Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, 1. 1. 
B. As adj. : Natural; growing naturally or 
spontaneously: as, a nature grass. (Scotch.) 


1. To go (or walk) the way of nature, To 

pay the debt of nature: To die. 
“* He's walked the way of nature.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry 1V., v. 2. 

2. In a state of nature: 

(1) Ord. Lang.: Naked, as when born; 
stark-naked. 

(2) Theol. : In a state of sin; unregenerate. 

(8) Good (or ill) nature: A naturally good 
(or bad) temper or disposition. 

(4) Laws of Nature, Natural laws: That in- 
stinctive sense of justice, and of right and 
wrong, felt by every human being. 


nature-gods, nature-deities, s. pl. 
Anthrop. : The powers of nature personified 
and considered as deities. 


“The great nature-gods are huge in strength, and far- 
reaching in influence."—Tylor - Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), 
\- 255. 


nature-myth, s. 

Anthrop.: A myth in which some natural 
phenomenon is poetically expressed as the re- 
sult of the action of conscious agents. 

“The explanation of the Rape of Proserpine, as a 
nature-myth of summer and winter, does not depend 
alone on analogy of incident."—T7ylor: Prim. Cult. 
(ed. 1873), L 318. 

nature-mythology, s. 

Anthrop. : The mythology which represents 
natural phenomena as the result of the action 
of conscious agents. (Tylor: Prim, Cult. (ed. 
1873), i. 318.) 


nature-printing, s. A process in which 
impressious which may be printed from are 
obtained from objects, such as leaves, fibres, 
lace, &c. In one method the object, such as 
a fern frond, is placed between a steel plate 
and one of heated lead and subjected to a 
strong pressure, forming an_ exact intaglio 
copy in the lead from which impressions are 
taken. 


nature-worship, s. 

Compar. Religions: A generic term to denote 
a stage of religious thought in which the 
powers of nature are personified and wor- 
shipped. It found its highest and most beau- 
tiful expression in the mythology of ancient 
Greece. Classifying religions with regard to 
the estimation in which the deity is held, 
Lubbock (Orig. of Civilisation, 1882, p. 206) 
makes nature-worship the second stage, athe 
ism (the absence of definite ideas on the sub- 
ject) being the first. 


“The third and last stage in early religious develop- 
ment is the anthropomorphic stage, which links 
nature-worship on to monotheism,”—Aeary ; Outlines 
of Primitive Belief, p, 46. 


* na/-ture, v.t. (Nature, s.] To endowwith 


natural qualities. 


“(He which natureth every kynde, 
The mighty God.” Gower: 0. A., vii. 


* na’-ture-léss, a. (Eng. nature ; -less.] Not 
in accordance with nature ; unnatural. 
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*na-tiir’-ian, s. (Eng. nature; -ian.) A 
naturalist, (Watson: A Decacordon, p. 341.) 


*na’-tur-ism, s. (Eng. natur(e); -ism.] 
= : A view which ascribes everything to 
nature. 


* na’-tur-ist, s. [Eng. natur(e); -ist.] One 
who ascribes everything to nature, 


“Those that admit and piety the vulgar notion of 
nature... I shull hereafter many times call natwr- 
ists." —Boyle: Works, v. 168. 


*na-tir’-i-ty, s. (Eng. natur(e); ity.) The 
quality or state of being produced by nature. 


“This cannot be allowed, except we impute thal 
unto the first cause which we impose not on the se- 
cond; or what we deny unto nature we impute unto 
naturity.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours. (Richardson.) 


* na/-tur-ize, v.t. [Eng. natur(e); -ize.] 

1. To endow with a nature or with special 
qualities, 

2, To refer to nature, 

“ Naturizing all 
That was, or is, or shall in Nature be.” 
Davies » Summa Totalis, p. & 
nauck’-ite (au as 6w), s. [Named after 
Director Nauck ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min, : A resin, found in small a crystals. 
lining the interior of a lump of pitch occurrin 
with some articles in a much Aeaemanaiet 
copper case dug up out of boggy ground near 
Crefeld, Germany. Experiments showed that. 
it belonged to the hydrocarbons. Crystals, 
though minute, were measurable. Crystalliza- 
tion, orthorhombic. 


nau’-clé-a, s. (Gr. vais (naus)=a ship, and 
krelw (kleid) = to enclose, from the half cap- 
sule being of the shape of a hull.] 


Bot.: A genus of Cinchonacee, family Cin- 
chonide. It consists of unarmed trees or 
shrubs, with a funnel-shaped corolla, a two- 
celled fruit with many seeds and leaves oppo- 
site, or three ina whorl. About thirty-sevem 
are known—natives of India or Africa. WNau- 
clea (Anthocephalus) Cadamba, an Indian tree, 
affords good shade. The wood of N. cordifolia 
is used for furniture. N. Gambir is said to 
yield gamboge gum, 


nau-clér’-iis, s. (Gr. vavicAnpos (naukléros) = 
a shipmaster.]} 
1, Ichthy. : A genus erected for the reception 
of what has since proved to be the young of 
the Pilot-tish. [NAuUCRATEs.] 


*2. Ornith.: An old genus of Falconide, 
sub-family Milvine. Nauclerus furcatus is 
now Llanoides furcatus, placed under the 
Aquiline (q.v.). [SWALLOW-TAILED KITE.] 


nau’-cor-is, s. (Gr. vats (naus)=a ship, 
and kopis (koris) =a bug.] 

Entom.: Agenus of Nepidee Bd eel petite 
The body is almost circular, and slightly 
convex. Naueoris cimicoides is found in 
Britain. It is about half-an-inch long, and, 
when touched, can inflict a painful wound. 


nau‘-cra-tés, s. [Gr. vavepdrns (nawkratés) 
= having the mastery at sea.] 

Ichthy. : Pilot-fish (q.v.); a genus of Caran- 
gidew. The body is oblong, sub-cylindrical, 
covered with small scales ; a keel on each side: 
of the tail. The spinous dorsal consists of a. 
few short, free spines. Villiform teeth in jaws,, 
and on vomer and palatine bones, 

*nau’-fra-gate, v.t. (Lat. naufragatus, i 
par. of naufrago = to suffer shipwreck.] To 
wreck; to shipwreck; to bring to ruin, 
(NAUFRAGE,] 


*nAu’-frage (age as ig), s. [Fr., from Lat. 
naufragium, from navis = a ship, and frange 
(root frag-) = to break.] Shipwreck, ruin. 

“Guilty of the ruin and naufrage, and perishing of 
infinite subjects."—Aacon. Speech on Taking his Place 
in Chancery. 


* nau-fra’-gi-ate, v.t. (Lat. nawragium = 
a shipwreck.] To shipwreck. (Lithgow ;.Pil- 
grimes Farewell.) 


*nfnu’-fra-golis, *nau-fra/-geoiis, a. 
{Lat. naufragus = causing shipwreck.] Caus- 
ing shipwreck. [NAUFRAGE.] 


“That tempestuous and oft naufrageous sea.”"—Bp. 
Taylor: Artificial Handsomeness, p. 33. 


naught, nought (as nat), *nawiht, 
*nogt, *nouht, s.,a.,& adv. [A.S. nawiht, 
ndaht, from n@ = no, not, and wiht = whit, 
thing ; not is thus a doublet of naught.) 


this ; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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A, As subst. : Nothing, naught. 
** Of manhood him lacked Bee naught.” 
Us 


cer: C. T., 758. 
B. As adjective: 
1. Worthless ; of no value or account. 
“ His title was corrupt and naught.” 
ae Rnatee: : Henry V., i. 2 
*2. Naughty, bad, wicked, vile. 
“No man can be stark naught at once.”—Fuller. 
(Webster.) 
* 3, Ruined, lost. 
“ Begone! away! 
All will be naught else.” = 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, fii. 1. 
C. As adv.:; In no degree; not at all; 
aothing. 


“and whom he hits mought knows, and whom he 
hurts nought cares.” Spenser: F. Q., II. iv. 7. 


G *(1) To be naught of: To disregard, to be 
regardless of. 
“ Being of naught of their bodies.”—Holland : Cam- 
den, ii. 143. 
(2) To set at naught: To defy, to despise, to 
disregard. 


naught-ily, *naught’-ly (gh silent), adv. 
{Eng. naughty ; -ly.) 
*1. In a naughty manner; wickedly, cor- 
Tuptly. 
“Mock at me, as if I meant naughtily.” . 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 2. 
2. Perversely, mischievously. (Said of chil- 
dren.) 


naught’-i-néss (gh silent), naught-i- 

nesse, *nought-i-mes, s. [Eng. naughty ; 
~ness.) 

*1, The quality or state of being naughty or 
wicked ; wickedness. 

“JT know thy pride and the naughtiness of thine 

heart."—1 Samuel xvii. 28. 

*2. A wicked act; wicked or evil conduct ; 

wickedness. 


“As dogs licked up their filthie vomit of corrup- 
ons and naughtiness.”—Holinshed: Richard II, (an. 
1582). 

3. Perverseness, mischievousness, 

haviour. (Said of children.) 


*naught-ly, adv. 


nauzght-y (gh silent), a. [Eng. naught; -y.] 
*1. Worthless; of no account ; good for no- 
thing, bad. 
‘The other basket had very naughty figs.’ —Jere- 
ymiah xxiv, 2. 
*2. Wicked, evil, corrupt. 
“So shines a good deed ina naughty world.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, v. 
*3. Dangerous, unfavourable, unfit. 
“Tis a naughty night to swim in.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 4. 
4. Perverse, mischievous, misbehaving ; not 
obedient or good. (Applied to children or 
their conduct, or used in mock censure.) 


*naughty-pack, s. A term of abuse or 
reproach. 


*naAul-age (age as 18), s. (Lat. naulum, 
from Gr. vadAov (naulon), from vais (naus)= 
a ship.] The freight or passage money for 
passengers or goods by sea, or over a river. 
(Bailey.) 


nau-ma-chy, nau-mia/-chi-a, s. (Gr. 

vavpaxta (naumachia) = a sea-fight, from vads 
(naus)=a ship, and waxy (mache) =a battle.] 

*T. Ord. Lang. : A naval combat ; a fight at 
sea. 

II, Roman Antiquities: 

1, A representation of a naval combat, 

“Now the nawmachia begins.” 
Lovelace: Lucasta ; Posthuma, p, 43. 

2. A place constructed for exhibiting sham 
sea-fights. : 

“Among the Roman antiquities aa remaining at, 


Lyons are four aqueducts . . . and anauwmuchia.”— 
Webster, in Cassell’s Technical Hducator, pt. xi., p. 334. 


nau’-man-nite (au as 6w),s. [Named after 
the celebrated German mineralogist, C. F. 
Naumann ; suff. -ite (Min.), | 
Min.: An isometric mineral occurring in 
cubes, massive, granular, and in thin plates. 
Hardness, 2°5; sp. gr. 80; lustre, metallic; 
colour and streak, iron-black. Compos. : sele- 
nium, 26°8; silver, 73°2 ; yielding the formula 
AgSe. Found with other selenides in calcite 
at Tilkerode, Harz, Germany, 


naum-birg’-i-a, s. [Named by Willdenow, 
itis believed, after John Samuel Naumburg, 
who pubKshed a botanical work at Erfurt, 
in 1792.) 


misbe- 


[NavGHTILy.] 


naughtily—nautilus 


Bot.: A section of the genus Lysimachia, 
containing Lysimachia thyrsijlora. 


nAu’-pli-i-form, a. (Lat. nauplius (q.v.), 
genit, nawplii, and forma = shape, appear- 
ance.] Having the shape of a nauplius; re- 
sembling a nauplius (q.Vv.). 

“The larve of the Copepods are naupliiform.”— 
Nicholson: Zoology (1878), p. 278. 


nAw-pli-its (pl. nau’-pli-i), s. [Lat., from 
Gr. vavmAvos (nauplios) = a kind of mollusc 
which sails in its shell as in a ship. (Pliny: 
H. ™., ix. 30, 49.)] 

Zool. : A term applied by O. F. Miiller to 
the unsegmented ovate larvee of the lower 
Crustacea, with a median frontal eye, but 
without a bone carapace. The name is now 
employed to designate all the larval forms 
haying this character. . 


“The embryo almost always leaves the egg in the 
condition of a nauplius.”"— Huxley; Comp, Anat. 
Invert. Anim., p. 268. 


nauplius-form, s. 

Zool.: The earliest stage in the develop- 
ment of many Crustacea, especially those 
belonging to the lower groups. (Darwin: 
Origin of Species.) [NAUPLIIFORM.] 


nAu-ro-pom'-€-tér, s. [Gr. vais (naus)=a 
ship ; pom (rhop2) =an inclination, and wétpov 
(metron) =a measuie.] An instrument for 
measuring the amount of a ship’s heel or in- 
clination at sea. 


*nau'-seo-py, s. [Fr. nauscopie, from Gr. 
vavs (naus) =a ship, and cKoréw (skoped) = to 
see, to observe.] The art of discovering the 
approach of ships, or the vicinity of land, 
from a distance. 


nau’-sé-a, s. (Lat. nausea, nausia, from Gr. 
vavoia (nausia) = sea-sickness, from vais 
(naus) = a ship.] 

Pathol. : A sick feeling which may go on to 
vomitiug, caused by the digestive system or 
the brain being in an abnormal state. In 
hysteria and pregnancy, irritation or tu- 
mours of the abdominal or the pelvic viscera 
may produce it, as may also the early stage 
of zymotic disease, or epilepsy, and diseases 
of the brain. 


* nau/-sé-ant, s. [Lat. nauseans, pr. par. of 
nauseo = to be sea-sick, to be sick.] A sub- 
stance or preparation which causes nausea. 


nAu’-sé-ate, vi. & t. [Lat. nauseatus, pa. 
par. of nauseo = to be sick.] 
* A. Intrans.: To feel nausea; to be in- 
clined to vomit; to become squeamish}; to 
conceive an aversion. 


“Don't over-fatigue the spirits, lest the mind be 
SE with a lassitude, and nauseate.”—Watts = On the 
im 8 


B. Transitive: 


1. To loathe; to reject with disgust. 
“Hunger and thirst with patience will we meet, 

And what offended nature nauseates, eat.” 

Rowe: Lucan, iii. 521, 
2. To cause to feel nausea ; to affect or fill 
with loathing or disgust. 
“He let’ go his hold and turned from her, as if he 
were nauseated.”—Swyt: Gulliver's Traves. 


nau-sé-a/-tion, s. [Navseats.] The act of 
causing nausea ; the state or condition of being 
nauseated. 


“Tt causeth a nauseution in the people of England.” 
—Fuller : Church History, IL. vi. 10. 


= nau’-sé-a-tive, a. (Eng. nauseat(e); -tve.] 
Causing nausea or loathing ; nauseating. 


nau’-seotis (se as sh), a. [Lat. nazseosus, 
from nausea = sea-sickness, sickness; Fr. 
nauséeux; Ital. & Sp. nauseoso.] Loathsome, 
disgusting ; exciting or tending to excite nau- 
sea ; regarded with abhorrence; distasteful. 


“His very food is nauseous to him.”—South : Ser 
mons, Vol, iv., 8eFs 3. 


nau’-seotis-1¥ (se as sh), adv. (Eng. nav- 
secus ; -ly.] In a nauseous manner; ina man- 
ner tending to excite nausea, disgust, or 
loathing ; loathsomely, disgustingly. 
“So nauseously, and so unlike, they paint.’ 
Garth: Cla’ 


nau’-seous-néss (se as sh), s. [Eng. 
nauseous ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being nauseous; loathsomeness, disgusting- 
ness, 


“ Riches and honours, then, are 
To the ill-judging palate ph igen sahtes 
But turniat, last t¢ na and gall.” 


USCOUSNESS 
Pomfret: A Prospect of Death, 


—— % 
* naus-i-ty, s. [Eng. naus(ea); ~ity.] Nausea, 
aversion. 
ss kind of nausity to meaner con- 
BE ee aro ‘Montaigne, che ixxvi. 

nauteh, s. (Hind. nich =adance.} An en- 

tertainment consisting in watching dancing 

by professional dancing-girls, called nautch- 
girls. (East Indies.) 


nautch-girl, s. In the East Indies a 
native dancing-girl; one who dances at & 


nautch. 


nAv’-tic-al, * ndu’-tic-all, * naw’-tie, 
* nau’-tick, a. [Lat. nauticus = nautical, 
from Gr. vavtués (nautikos) = pertaining te 
ships ; vavrs (nautes) = a sailor; vads (nuus 
=a ship; Fr. nautique; Ital. & Sp. nautico.] 
Pertaining to seamen, ships, or navigation. 


“He elegantly shewed by whom hee was drawne, 
which depainted the nauticall compasse.”—Oamden - 
Remaines: Impreses. 


nautical-almanack, s. 
nautical-day, s. [Day.] 


nautical-distance, s. The are of a 
rhumb line intercepted between any two 
places. 


nautical-mile, s. [MILE.] 
nauw-tic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. nautical; -ly.] 


In a nautical manner; in matters pertaining 
to navigation. 


[ALMANACKE.] 


* nau’-ti-form, s. [Gr. vais (naus)=a ship, 
and Lat. forma = form, shape.] Shaped like 
the hull of a-ship. 


nau-til’-i-dee, s. pl. (Lat. nautilus); fem 
pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

1, Zool. : A family of Tetrabranchiate Ceph- 
alopods. Sutures of the shell simple; the 
siphuncle central, sub-central, or near the 
concavity of the curved shells; simple. By 
some naturalists it is divided into two sub- 
families, but the only recent genus is Nau- 
tilus (q.v.). 

2. Paleont. : The Nautilide proper havegrad- 
ually decreased from the Paleozoic, through 
the Secondary: and Tertiary periods, to the 
present day. (Nicholson: Paleont., ii. 59.) 


naw-ti-l6id, a: &s: [Gr. vavridos (naxtilos) 
=the nautilus, aud eiSos (eidos)= form, ap- 
pearance.] 
A. As adj. : Resembling a nautilius. 


“The nautiloid shell so common among the Fora- 
minifera,”—Nicholson : Zoology (1878). p. 68 


B. As subst.: That which. has the form or 
appearance of a nautilus. 


nau-ti-ltis, s. [Lat., from Gr. vavridos 
(nautilos) = a seaman, a nautilus; vatms 
(nauiés) =a sailor ; vads (naus)=a ship; Fr. 
nautile; Ital. & Sp. nautilo.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : A name popularly applied 
to two very different animals: the Paper 
Nautilus—the Nautilus of poets, which be- 
longs to the genus Argonauta (q.v.), and not 
to Nautilus [II. 1, 2]; and to the Pearly Nau- 
tilus (Nautilus pompilius), for a long period 
the only known species. The quotation refers 
to the Paper Nautilus. 


“ Learn of the little nauti7us to sail, 
Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale.” 


Pe : Ess Mi ii & 
i tind 


1. Zool. ; The typical and only recent genus 
of the family Nautilide.(q.yv.). The shell is 
involute, with an outer porcellanous and an 
inner nacreous layer, The soft structures of 
the animal were first described by Owen in 
1832, and its anatomy is elaborately discussed 
by E. Ray Lankester in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (ed. 9th, art. Mollusea). ‘Three 
species are known: Nautilus pompilius (the 
Pearly Nautilus), N. macromphilus, and N. 
sun idaeatatsy all from the Indian and Pacific 

ceans. 


2. Paleont. : Range in time from the Upper 
Silurian to the present day, with a maximum 
development in the Carboniferous period. 


3. Hydraul. Engin. : A form of diving-bell 
requiring no suspension. Water admitted 
through the cock into pipes: flows into the 
exterior chambers, causing the apparatus to 
sink, The workmen enter through an aper- 
ture at the top, closed by an air-tight cover, 
and can in still water move the machine in 
any required direction by stepping on the 
ground and pushing. Air is condensed in a 
reservoir at the surface to a degree somewhat 


ee eno 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wot, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son ; miite, ciih, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


Syrian, »,0=6; ey= 4; qu=kw. 


greater than the condensation due to the depth, 
and passes through a pipe into the cham- 
bers rendering the machine preclteeaa 
than water, and enabling it to lift stones or 
other objects below. A gauge indicates the 
amount of lifting power attained as the air is 
admitted, so that the supply may be cut off 
when the requisite power is reached, 


nantilus- propeller, s. A water-jet 

a on the reaction principle. Water 

foreed, by a turbine driven from the ine, 

two nozzles, one on each side of the 

vessel, and directed fore or aft. It has proved 
practicable, but wasteful. 


*na-va-gi-itim, s. (Low Lat., from Lat. 
muvis=a ship.] A form of feudal tenure, 
being a duty on certain tenants to carry their 
lord’s goods in a ship. . 


na *na'-vall, a & . naval, 
Lat. navalis, from Roasts or wo; Sp. p Diy 
Ital. navale.] 
A, As adjective: 
1.. Consisting o r) 
ee nee we as, a 
2. Pertaining to ships or to a navy. 
* B. As subst. (Pl.): Naval affairs. 


“Tn Cromwell's time, whose narals wi uch 
er than had ever been in any age,"—Clarendon: 
b eet 


naval-crown, s. 

1. Roman Antig.: [Crown, s., A. I. 1 (1)}. 

2. Her.: The naval crown is formed with 
the stern and square sails of ships placed 
alternately upon the cirele or fillet. 


naval-officer, s. 

1. In England: An officer of the Royal 
Navy. 

2. In America: An officer who assists in col- 
lecting the customs on importations, 


Naval Reserves, s. pi. A branch of 
our militia which is enlisted and equipped for 
service in the navy. 

* na-vals, s. pl. [Navat, B.] 


ve — + ap gd (nauarchos) 

Mm vais (aus) =a ‘archa) = 
ag ; Ps dpxw (archd) 

Greek Antiq. : The commander of a fleet; an 
admiral. . 


*nav-ar-chy,s. [Gr. vavapyla (nauarchia) 
from vavap. os (nauarchos) = a navareh (q.v.). 
Skill in Davignting vessels ; nautical skill. 

mackerel Ral saci tating ot 

mave (1), s [AS. nafu, nafa ; cogn. with Dut, 

nauf; Icel néf; Dan. nav; Sw. naf; Ger. 

j Sansc. ndbhi = the navel, the nave of a 

wheel, the centre.) [NAvEL.} 

1. The central portion of *% wheel, from 

which the spokes radiate ; the hub. 
“Twas twisted betwixt nave and spoke.” 
Wordsworth 


i Alice Fell, 
*2. The navel. (Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. 2.) 


nave-hole, s.. The hole in the centre of 
8 gun-truck for receiving the end of the axle- 
tree. 


nave-shaped, «a. [Mopifotirorm.]} 


nave (2), *nef, s. [Fr. nef=4 ship, a bod 
of a church; from Lat. navem, accus. of na 
=a ship, a body of a church; Ital. & Sp. 
nave; cf. Ger. schif=a ship, a nave.) That 
of an ecclesiastical edifice to the west 
of the choir, and in which the congregation 
assemble ; the pr of a church between the 


aisles, AVY. ia 
“Double rows of Instres ligh the nave.”— 
Bustace: Italy, WoL in ch. . * 
navel, *na-vell, s [A.S. nafela; cogn. 
aa But, navel, from naaf=n nave} Icel. 
nafli, from néf=a nave; Dan. na from 


7 Sw. from naf; Ger. from 
pep Sanse. adhe (Neve pj im 
L Ordinary Language: 


1. In the same sense as IT. 1. 


“Evelyn objects to the absurdity of represent: 
dam ma Eve with navels."—Walpole; Anecdotes: 
Ol. ix, ch. Lil, 


vi 
* 2, The central or point of anything; 
the middle. (Cf. Tanah the Gt, onéokse 
(omphalos) = Q) a navel, (2) the central point.) 
et. 


fright 
Ee 
SPR ne Letina : Descrip. 
o Britaine, ch. xi 


navagium—navigation 


*3. The nave of a wheel, 


“ And the axle-trees, the naveltles, spokes and shaftes 
Were all molten.”"—3 Aynges vii, (1581,) 


IL, Technically : 

1, Anat, : The cicatrix of the umbilicus which 
causes a narrow and deep impression on the 
surface of the abdomen. It marks where the 
fetus was attached to the placenta by the 
umbilical cord, 

2. Ordn. : A perforated lug on the under side 
of & carronade which is engaged by a through 
bolt and thereby secured to the carriage. 

navel-bolt, s. 


Ordn.: The bolt which secures a carronade 
to its slide, 


navel-gall, s. (See extract), 

“ Navel galt is a bruise on the top of the chine of the 
back, behind the saddle, right inst the na oc- 
casioned {elther by the saddle be £4 split behind, or 

e 


the stuffing being wanting, or by the crupper buckle 
sitting dewn in That or som. partin weight 
Knobs lying directly Behind ‘the eaddia” Furriers 
Dictionary, 

navel-hood, s. 


Shipwright.: A) hood wrought above the 
Sy r opening of a hawso- 
©) 


navel-point, s. 

Her. : The point ina shield. 
between the middle base 
ae and the fesse point; 

nombril. 

Navel-souls, s. pl. 
[OmPHALOPSUCHOI. ] 

*navel-stead,s. The | 
place of the navel, the navel. (Chapman.) 


navel-string, s. The umbilical-cord(q.v.). 


navel-wort, s. - 

Bot.> The genus Cotyle- 
don (q.v.). The popular 
name has reference to the 
depression in the centre of 
the leaf. 


* na’-velled, a. (Eng. na- 
vel ; wa) a. “ 


NAVEL-POINT, 


1, Lit, : Fornished with ,..» oy wavet-worr: 
@ navel. 

2. Fig. : Situated in the centre. 

ilde Harold, iv. 173.) 


na’-vew (ew as ii), s. [0. Fr. naveau, navel ; 
from Low Lat. napellus, dimin. of Lat. napus 
=a turnip.) 

Bot. : The wild turnip (Brassica compete 
It has lyrate, dentate, somewhat hispid leaves. 
It is found as a weed in cultivated ground, and 
is, according to Mr. Watson, a colonist. Sir 
Joseph Hooker thinks it now nowhere wild, 
and divides it into three sub-species—B, cam- 

‘ris proper, the probable origin of the 
Swedish turnip; B. Napus, the rape or cole- 
seed ; and B. Lapa, the origin of the turnip. 


na-vi-cél'-la, s. [Lat., dimin. of navis=a 
ship.] 

Zodl.: A genus of Neritidmw, from fresh and 
brackish waters of countries bordering the 
Indian Ocean and the islands of the Pacific. 
The shell is oblong, smooth, and patelliform, 
with a small columella-shelf beneath ; oper- 
culum very small and shelly; shell covered 
with a dark olive epidermis. Twenty-four 
species have been described. 


na-vie'-u-la, s. (Lat. = a small vessel,a boat.) 

Zool. : A genus of Infusoria, shaped like an 

elongated case or flattened cylinder, open at 
both extremities. 


na-vic-u-lar, a. [Lat. navicularis, from 

navicula = a little ship; dimin. from navis == 

aship; Fr. .aviculaire.] 

*1, Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to small 

ships or boats ; shaped like a boat. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Anat. : Pertaining to the navicular bone 
(q.v.). (Field, Dee. 6, 1884.) 

2, Bot. : [BOAT-SHAPED]. 


navicular-bone, s. 

Anat.: The seaphoid bone of the hand or 
foot. 

navicular-fossa, s. 

Anat.: A slight depression at the base of 
the internal erxcoi rocess ; it gives at- 
tachment to the tensor palati muscle. (Quain.) 


(Byron: 
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niv-i-ga-bil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. navigabilité, trom 
navigable = navigable (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being navigable ; capability of being 
navigated, 


nav-i-ga-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. navigadilis, 
from navigo=to navigate (q.v.); Sp. nave- 
gable; Ital, navigabile. | 
1, That may or can be navigated; capable 
of being navigated by a ship; affording passage 
to ships, 
“The valleys of the F’ 
arms of the seu." Wileon'? Pretistorte Maan oho ee 
*2. Fit for navigation or sailing; sailing; 
engaged in navigation. 


“The bettersupporting of navigable veusells."—Hake- 
will: Apologie, bk. ii., cbs viii, ‘1 


*niiv’-i-ga-ble-néss, s. [Eng. navigable; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being navig- 
able ; navigability. 


niv-i-ga-bly, adv. [Eng. navigable) ; -ly.] 
In a navigable manner ; so as. to be navigable. 


*naiv-i-gant, s. [Lat. navigans, pr. par. of 
navigo = to navigate (q.v.).] A navigator, a 
sailor, 

“Under whose [God's] merciful hands nar 


igants 
above all other creatures naturally be most nigh and 
vicine."—Hackiwyt : Voyages, i. 229, 


nav-i-gate, vi. & t. (Lat. navigatus, pa. 

par. of navigo=to sail, to manage a. ship: 
navis=a ship, and ago=todrive; Fr. navi- 
guer ; Sp. navegar ; Ital. navigare.} 

A. Intrans. : To sail; to pass from place to 
place by water ; to manage a ship at sea. 

“The Pheenicians navigated to the extremities of 

the western ocean.”—Arbuthnot : On Coins. 

B. Transitive: 

1, To pass over in a ship; tosail on or over ; 
to traverse in ships. 


“‘ Drusus, the father of the Emperor Claudius, was 
the first who navigated the northern ocean.”—Arbuth- 
nots On Coins. 

2. To direct or manage in sailing, as a ship: 

as, To navigate a vessel. ~ 


nav-i-ga’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. naviga- 
tionem, acc. of navigatio=a sailing ; from navi- 
gatus, pa. par. of navigo = to navigate (q.v.); 
Sp. navegacion, navigacion ; Ital. navigauzione.] 

1, Theact ofnavigating ; passing from place 
to place in ships ; sailing. 

2. The art or science of navigating or con- 
ducting vessels from one port to another, on 
the ocean, by the best routes. Navigation 
more especially means the art of directing and 
measuring the course of ships, and of deter- 
mining the position of the ship at any moment, 
and the direction and distance of her desti- 
nation. The management of the sails, steer- 
ing, and the general working of the vessel 
belong rather to seamanship (q.v.). Thereare 
two methods of determining the position of a. 
ship at sea: the first is by means of the 
reckoning ; that is, from a record which is. 
kept of the courses sailed and distances made 
on each course [DEAD-RECKONING]; the second 
is by means of observations made on the 
heavenly bodies, and the aid of spherical 
trigonometry. e first method gives only 
approximate results; the second admits of 

reat accuracy. ‘The position ef the vessel 
Being known at. any moment, the direction and 
distance of any other point may be determined 
either by the aid of a chart, or by the appli- 
cation of the principles of trigonometry. To» 
the approximate methods of determining. a. 
ship's position it is necessary to add. frequent 
checks by astronomical observations, The 
principal objects to. be attained by astrono- 
mical observations are, to ascertain the lati- 
tude, the longitude, and the variation of the 
needle, for correeting the dead reckoning. 

“Thave tly wished there were a lecture of mavi-~ 

ation read in th Te a sckluge : Foyage. (Epis. 

ed, *3. 

* 3, Shipping ; ships in general. 

“Tho’ the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up,” 
Shakes), : Macbeth, iv. 1. 

{J (1) Aérial navigation : The act, art, or 
science of sailing or floating in the air in bal- 
loons. 

(2) Tniand navigation; The navigating or 
passing of boats, vessels, &c,, on canals, lakes, 
or rivers in the interior of a country ; convey- 
ance by boats in the interior of a country. 


navigation-lawsg, s. pl. 


Polit. Econ, & Hist. : The branch of mari- 
time law which comprises the various Act& 


Se —— "LA CO ne a eRe 
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which have been passed in relation to ships 
and the way in which they are to be manned, 
the peculiar privileges which they enjoy or 
enjoyed, and the conditions on which foreign 
vessels may be allowed to import or export 
home produce, or engage in the coasting- 
trade. The first maritime code in England 
geems to have been that of Oléron [OLERON]. 
Other enactments followed in the reign of 
Richard IJ. Those in the reign of Henry 
VII. to a considerable extent anticipated the 
Legislation as to Foreign Trade of the Long 
Parliament. By 5 Eliz., c. 5, foreign ships 
were excluded from English fisheries and the 
coasting-trade. By the Act of Navigation, 
passed by the Republican Parliament on Oct. 
9, 1651, no goods of any kind were to be im- 
ported into England or the Colonies except 
in ships owned and manned by Englishmen. 
These restrictive laws have since been gradu- 
ally abrogated, and the special protection of 
British ships against foreign competition no 
longer exists. In the United States the 
coasting-trade is reserved exclusively to Ameri- 
can vessels. After the establishment of inde- 
pendence in the United States, a retaliatory 
‘policy was instituted against Great Britain, 
whose navigation laws were still ‘protective, 
vand acts were passed discriminating so greatly 
in favor of American shipping that it gained 
a monopoly of the foreign carrying trade. In 
1815 a treaty was negotiated between the 
United States and Great Britain by which this 
policy was relaxed, and the restriction greatly 
reduced. At present, as above stated, it is 
confined to the coasting-trade, 


wiv -i-ga-tor, * nav-i-ga-tour, s. [Lat. 
navigator, from navigatus, pa. par. of navigo = 
to sail; Fr. navigateur; Sp. navegador ; Ital. 
navigatore.) 

1. A sailor, a seaman ; one who navigates or 
sails ; one who is skilled in the art of naviga- 
‘tion. 

“ By means of it [the mariner’s compass] navigators 
found that at all seasons, and in every place, they 
could discover the North and South with so much ease 
and accuracy.”—Robertson : America, vol. i., bk. 

* 2. A navvy (q.v.). 


“There's enough of me to make a good navigator if 
all trades fail."—C. Kingsley: Yeast, ch. xi. 


* na-vigs’-ér-ols, a. [Lat. navis=a ship, 
and gero=to bear, to carry.) Capable of 
bearing or floating ships. 


mav'-vy, s. [An abbreviation of navigator, the 
name having been originally applied to la- 
bourers employed on canals for inland naviga- 
tion.} A common labourer employed in the 
construction of such works as canals, railways, 
&c. [STeAM-NAVVY.] 


“Tt was proved that one English navey would do as 
much work as two French labourers,” —Faweett ; Man- 
ual of Polit. Economy, bk. ii., ch. v. 


ma'-vy, * na-vié, s. [0. Fr. navie=a ship, 
a navy, from Lat. navia =a ship, a vessel; 
navis=a ship; Gr. vais (naus) ;.Sanse. naw 
=a ship, a boat; A.S. naca=a boat; Icel. 
nokhvi; Ger. nachen. From the same root as 
Lat. no= to swim ; Gr. vaw (nad) = to flow.] 


*1, A fleet. 
2. The shipping of a country collectively. 


“None but wood ships were built, either for the war 
navies or the merchant navies of the world.”—Brit. 
Quart. Review, 1873, p. 89. 

2. The war-ships belonging to a country col- 
lectively ; the naval establishment of a country, 
including the ships, officers, men, armaments, 
stores, &c., intended for use in war. Pre- 
viously to 1840 the ships of the line of the 
British navy were all sailing vessels ; in 1841 
steam began to be substituted for sails. As 
early as 1840 the building of ironclad vessels 
‘had been suggested to the United States Gov- 
ernment by Mr. Stephens, of New York, and 
it was in that country that the earliest sea- 
going ironclad cruisers were built. [Iron- 
OLAD, A.] The first of these to be used ina 
naval conflict were the Monitor and Merrimac, 
whose memorable battle in Hampton Roads, 
during the Civil War, attracted the attention 
of the world, and set all the nations of Europe 
busily at work building iron-clad war vessels. 
Since that period numerous great war ships, 
heavily coated with iron or steel, have been 
built in the navy-yards of the various nations 
of Europe. In the United States, however, 
the iron-clad vessels of the war were laid away 
in useless retirement, and nothing was done 
to replace the wooden vessels in commission 
until about ten years ago, when the building 
of a fleet of iron-clads begun, and has been 
pushed diligently from that time to the present. 


navigator—nerera 


To-day this country possesses a strong fleet of 
armored vessels, cruisers, coast defense war- 
ships, and others, armed with the most effect- 
ive guns yet devised, and the latest of them 
plated with a specially hardened steel that is 
almost or quite impenetrable to any projectile 
yet invented, The speed of the cruisers is 
equal to that of the fastest passenger steamers, 
and in case of war no mercantile vessel could 
escape them, The work of building is still 
actively pursued, and by the end of the cen- 
tury this country will probably have a fleet of 
jron-clads equal in effectiveness to that of any 
nation in Europe. In 1892 the armored ships 
possessed by the various nations was as fol- 
lows: Great Britain, 80; France, 59; Russia, 
38; Netherlands, 24; Italy, 20; Germany, 19; 
Spain, 13; Austria,12; Turkey, 14; Sweden 
and Norway, 9; Denmark,7; China,7. The 
United States had at that time 14 partly or 
fully completed. The numbers of these ves- 
sels, however, does not indicate their force as 
engines of war, there being a great difference 
in their size and armament. Thus France has 
694 guns to Great Britain’s 616, Italy’s 288, and 
Russia’s 142, the calibre of these guns differing 
as greatly as does the size and strength of the 
vessels upon which they are mounted. The 
Harveyized nickel-steel plate, above alluded 
to, is being used on all our new armor-plated 
vessels, and may in the future be used in 
gun construction. Experiments with armor- 
piercing projectiles are still being prosecuted, 
and the American dynamite gun promises to be 
a highly destructive weapon in future wars, 


navy-bill, ». 

1, A bill drawn by an officer of the navy for 
his pay, &c. 

2. Abillissued by the admiralty in payment 
of stores for ships and dockyards. 


Navy Department, Department 
of the Navy, s. A branch of the U. 8. 
Government established in 1798. Its head isa 
cabinet officer styled the Secretary of the Navy, 
in whom is vested the control of the navy and 
its various connections, 


nmavy-yard, s. A dockyard used for the 
building, repairing, &c. of government ships, 
and the storing and distributing of naval 
materials, &c. (U.S.) 


na-wab;, s. 


a [Hind.] A viceroy, a deputy, a 
nabob (q.v.). \ % fie 


ven nawl, s. [From an awl, the n of the article 
heing tacked on to the noun.) An awl. 


nay, * nei, * nai, adv. & s. [Icel. nei=no; 
Dan. nei; Sw. nej.] There was originally a 
distinction in the use of nay and no; the 
former was used to answer simple questions, 
the latter was used in answer to questions 
framed in the negative, 
A. Asadverb: 
1, A word expressing negation or refusal ; no. 


“Therfore Tesus seith to hem, children wer yhe han 
ony soupyng gr thei answeriden to him, nai.”— 
Wycliffe: John xxi. 


2. Not only so; not this or that only ; im- 
plying something intensive or amplifying to 
be added. 


“ Nay, curs'd be thou! since against his thy will, 
Chose freely what it now so justly rues.” 
Milton: P. L., tv. 72. 


B. As subst. : A denial, a refusal. (Chaucer: 
C. T., 8,693.) 2 
* J To say nay : To deny, or refuse. 
“The stork would not be said nay.”—L'Estrange: 
Fables. 
* nay - saying, * naye - sayinge, s. 
Denying, contradiction. 


* nay, v.i. &t. [Nay, adv.] 
A, Intrans, : To deny, to refuse, to say nay. 


“Death cruell turneth awaie fro wretches, and naieth 
for to close wepyng iyen.”—Chaucer : Boecius, bk. i. 


B. Trans.: To deny, to refuse. 
“Ne he shal not nay, ne deny his sinne.”—Chaucer : 
Persones Tale. 
“mnay’-ward, s. [Eng. nay; -ward.] A 
tendency to denial, 
* nay’-word, s. [Eng. nay, and word.] 
1, A byword; a proverbial term of re- 
proach. 


“Gull himintoa nayword, and make hi 
recreation."—Shakesp,+ Twelfth Night, ii. 3. See 
2. A watchword. 


“ And we have a nayword how to know one another,” 
—Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 2. 


Naz-a-ré’-an, s. [Heb. TH) (netser) = @. 
brauch.] 

Church. Hist. : A Jewish sect mentioned by 
Epiphanius (Her. xviii.). They aimed at @ 
patriarchal religion in place of a Mosaic 
Judaism, and rejected the history of Genesis 
and the Mosaic Law. They were found in 
Galaaditis, Basanitis, and other parts beyond 
Jordan. (Blunt.) 


Naz-a-rene, s. [Gr. Nagapyvds (Nazarénos) 
= an inhabitant of Nazareth, from Gr. Nagapér 
(Nazaret) ; Eng. suff. -ene.] 


1, Scripture & Church History: 

(1) A native of Nazareth (Matt. ii. 23), 

(2) (Pl.): A name applied reproachfully to 
the early Christians by the Jews (Acts xxiv. 
5). [Q)]. 

(3) (Pl.): A heretical sect from among the 
Judaising Christians of Hebrew descent, so 
frequently in conflict with St. Paul, which 
arose about the end of the first century, con- 
temporaneously with the Ebionites and at 
first holding similar tenets. Jerome (Ep. 79) 
says: ‘‘ Desiring to be both Jews and Chris- 
tians, they are neither the one nor the other.” 
They made use of the Gospel to the Hebrews, 
observed the Mosaic ceremonial law, and to 
the last retained belief in the divinity of 
Christ, while the Ebionites ultimately re- 
jected it. 

2. Ornith.: Didus Nazarenus, a species of 
Dodo, said to have existed in the island of 
Rodriguez, near Mauritius. 


Naz-ar-ite, s. [The word, which should 
have been Nazirite, is from Heb. "32 (nazir) 
= separation, abstinence, consecration (?); 
or = crowned one (2). } 

Jewish Church: A man or woman set apart 
by a vow for the service of God, either for a 
definite period or for life. The hair was 
allowed to grow, the fruit of the vine in any 
shape was forbidden, and no Nazarite might 
approach a corpse. The “‘ law of the Nazarite” 
is given at length in Numbers (vi. 1-21 
Samson (Judges xiii. 5), Samuel (1 Sam. i. 11), 
and John the Baptist (Luke i. 15) were 
Nazarites. From Amos (ii. 11, 12) it may be 
gathered that persons so dedicated to God 
had an organization like that of the prophets, 
and among the later Jews the vow was de- 
veloped (1 Mac. iii. 49 ; Acts xviii. 18, xxi. 23, 
24). [RECHABITE.] 


“To vowe a vowe of a Nazarite to separate [himselfe 
unto the Lorde."—Numbers vi. 5. (Geneva Bible, 1561. 


Naz’-ar-ite-ship, s. [Eng. Nazurite ; -ship.} 
The condition or state of a Nazarite. 


Naz-ar-it-Ie, a. [Eng. Nazarit(e); -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to the Nazarites or Nazaritism. 


Naz-ar-it-ism, s. [Eng. Nazarit(e); -ism.} 
The vows or practice of a Nazarite. 


naze, s. [A.S. nces, nes=(1) the ground, (2) & 
promontory ; Icel. nes; Dan. nes; Sw. nds. 
A promontory, a headland ; specif. applied to: 
(1) the southern extremity of Norway, near 
the entrance to the Skager-rack; (2) the 
eastern extremity of Essex, five miles south- 
east of Harwich ; (3) a headland of Senegam- 
bia, to the south-east of Cape Verd. [Nzss.] 


N.B, [See defs.] 
1, A contraction for North Britain—that is, 
Scotland. 
2. Acontraction for Latin nota bene = mark 
or note well or carefully. 


*ne, adv. [A.S. ne=not; cogn. with O. H. 
Ger. ni; M. H, Ger. ne; Goth. ni; Russ. ne; 
Ir., Gael., & Wel. ni; Sanse. na=not; Lat, 
ne (in nonne). In Mod. Eng. we find this par- 
ticle represented in nor, nay, neither, none, 
naught, never, &c.] Not, never. 


4] In Middle English ne is frequently found 
coalescing with the verbs have, be, and will: 
as, nam = neam = am not, nis = is not, nill 
= ne will = will not, nadde = ne hadde = had 
not, &c. 

*mneé, conj. [Fr.] Nor. 

ay : J 
verte of Gol. <Wyelifer Matthew sakes “the 
né-2e'-ra, s. [Gr. Néopa (Neaira), the name 
of a girl mentined by Horace (0d. iii. 14, 21; 
Ep. 15, 11), Virgil (Hcl. iii. 3), and Tibuilus 
(ii. el. 1, 2, 8, 4, 6); used in modern poetry= 

a sweetheart, as in Milton (Lycidas, 69). ] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fa, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
ar, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, c= 6; ey = a; qu = kw. 


Zool. & Paleont. : A genus of Myacide (q.v. 
with twenty-two species, three of which 4 
British. It commences in the Jurassic period, 


meéaf, *neif, * ne *neive, * niev 
* ne * neefe, fy ins hnefi, nef; oh 
neve; Sw. ndfve.} The tist, the hand. 


“To Pi 11 
In the nelke with lis nae” 
- sal, "meal Syr Pereyvelle, 2,087. 
Sep neale, * nele, v.t. & i. [A con- 
tract. of anneal av.) 4 b 
A. Trans. : To anneal ; to temper by heat. 
“Swords and in f i le od 
eben sc Te 


B. Intrans. : To be tempered by heat. 
“Reduction is chiefly effected by fire, wherein, if 


they stand and nele, the panteet metals vapour 
away."— Bacon: Dr. Meverel ; Touching Metals. 


mé-a-lo-tiis, a. [Gr. veddwros (nealitos)= 
newly caught.) 

Ichthy.: A genus of Trichiuride. Body in- 
completely clothed with delicate scales. Two 
dorsals, the first extending to the second; 
each ventral represented by a small spine ; 
dagger-shaped spine behind the vent. One 
specimen only (Nealotus tripes), ten inches 


long, has been obtained off Madeira ; it lives 
ata t depth, and comes to the surface by 
accident. 


méap,* neép, a. &s. [A.S. nép, in the comp. 


nép-fldd = low tide, as opposed to hedh-fléd = 
high tide. inally = scanty, from the verb 
to nip (q.v.); ef. Icel. neppr, hneppr = scanty ; 


Dan. knap = scanty, strait, narrow; knap, 
neppe = scarcely.] 

A. As adj.: Low. (Aterm applied to those 
tides which a in the middle of the se- 
cond and fourth quarters of the moon, taking 
place about four or five days before the new 
and full moons. They occur when the attrac- 
tions of the sun and moon act on the waters of 
the ocean at right angles to each other.) ~ 

“The waters... have their neap and spring tides.” 
—Bishop Hall: Sermons; Lent. (i641.) 
a As subst. : A neap-tide; the time of neap- 
2, 
PR ra ey : — 
neap-tide, s. A lowtide. {Neap, a.] 


‘meaped, a. (Eng. neap; -ed.] Left aground. 
(Applied to a ship when left aground, parti- 
cularly on the height of a spring tide, so that 
she will not float off till the next spring-tide.) 


INé-a-p6l-i-tan, a. & s. [Lat. Neapolis, 
from Gr. Nedwodts (Neapolis) = the New City : 
vea (nea) = new, and médcs (polis) = a city.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Naples or 
its inhabitants. 

B, As subst. : A native or inhabitant of the 
city or of the former kingdom of Naples. 


Neapolitan-sixth, «. 

Music: A name given, apparently without 
much reason, to a chord ocenrring on the 
subdominant of a minor key, and consisting 
of a minor third and minor sixth. 


Neapolitan-violet, s. 
Hort., &c.: Viola odorata, pallida-plena. 


Neapolitan-yellow, s. [Nap.es-vEL- 
Low.) 

‘méar, * neare, * neer, * ner, * nere, «., 
adv., & prep. [A.S. near, comp. adv. from nedh 
= nigh ; Icel. ner (adv.) = near; Dan. ner.) 

A, As adjective : 

1. Nigh, close; not far distant, not far off ; 
not far removed in place or position ; adjacent, 
at hand. 


“Thus Satan talking to his nearest mate. 
Milton: P. L., i. 192 


2. Not far removed in point of time; close 
atvhand. 

“ When their deaths be near.” Shakesp. : Sonnet 140. 

3. Closely related or allied by blood. 


“ A near kinsman unto Charles.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., v. 8 


4. Touching or affecting one’s interests or 
feelings; closely ; coming home to one. 

5. Intimate, familiar ; closely united by ties 
of affection, confidence, or intimacy. 


“ You are very near my brother in his love.” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, il. 1. 


6. Keeping closely to the original or model ; 
not deviating from an original ; literal ; not 
free or loose ; not rambling. 


“Hannibal Caro’s, in the Italian, is the nearest... 
of any translation of the Aineid.”—Dryden. 


Oil, béy ; péat, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhin, -cious, 


neaf—neatherd 


7. 80 as barely to escape danger, hurt, or 
loss ; close, narrow : as, a near escape. 

8. Serving to lead to a place or object by 
the shortest way ; short, direct, straight. 


“To catch the nearest way.” 
9. On the left; left. (O Meneho af i 
3 © left; le se O) 
riding or driving.) ae = 


“The motion will draw up the off leg into the same 
position as the near leg, and the horse will go down 
on his knees."—Art of Taming Horses (1859), p. 77. 


10. Close, niggardly, parsimonious; not 
liberal. 


“Mr, Barkis was something of @ misor, or, as Pog- 
tty dutifull ae 
go y : y Fe ee Phe She a little near. 
” 11. Characterized by parsimony or niggard- 
iness, 
“ I al ee 
: ways hag Fg he lived in a near way. 


_ According to Mr. Smythe Palmer (Folk- 
Etym ), near in the last two senses is a 


lcel. hnédggr ; but ef. Close, a., I. 2. (22 
B, As adverb: 
11, Close, not far, nigh, at hand. 
“ Beetles black, approach not near.” 
Shakesp. > Midsummer Night's Dream, i. %& 
2. Close in point of time ; at hand, 
3. Closely; in a manner affecting one's 
interests or feelings. 
“Ely, with Richmond, troubles me more near,” 


IIL, iv. 8. 
4, Within a little ; almost. 


“The comeliness of whose 
raising him to the throne.”— 
Painting, vol. i., ch. vii. 


5. By close ties of relationship, intimacy, 
or confidence. 


“ Near allied unto the duke.” 
: Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 1. 


m was vi near 
alpole: Anec of 


C, As preposition : 
1, Close to, nigh, not far from. 
#2 At. 
“* At the brink of chaos, near the foot 
Of this new wondrous puntifice.” 
Milton: P, L., xX. 847. 
* near-dweller, s. Ancighbour. (Keats: 
Endymion, i.) 


near-hand, a. & adv. 

A, As adj.: Close, near at hand, not dis- 
tant, not far off. 

B, As adv. : Close at hand ; nearly, almost, 
intimately. 

* near-legged, a. Knock-kneed, bandy, 

| This, according to Mr. R. Grant-White, 
is “‘the reading of the original.” The spell- 
ing in the folio is ‘ neere leg’d before ”—i.e., 
foundered in his forefeet; having, as the 
jockeys term it, ‘‘never a fore-leg to stand 
on.” (Malone, followed by Dyce.) 


near-side, s. The left side. [Nrar, @., 9.] 


near-sighted, «a. Short-sighted; not 
able to distinguish objects at a distance. 
(Myoprc.] 


near-sightedness, s. The quality or 
state of being near-sighted ; short-sightedness. 
(Myopy.] 


néar, * neare, v.t. & i. [NeEaR, a.] 
A. Trans. : To come near; to approach. 
“On nearing the bridge they slightly quickened 
up."—Morning Post, Feb, 5, 1885. 
B, Intrans.: To come near or nearer; to 
approach, 
“ And still it neared and neared.” 
Coleridge: Ancient Mariner, iii. 
né-are’-tic, a. [Pref. ne(o-), and Eng. arctic 
(q.v.).] Belonging to the northern portion of 
the New World. 


nearctic-region, s. 

Zool.: A region comprising all temperate 
North America and Greenland. The arctic 
lands and islands beyond the limit of trees 
form a transitional territory to the Palearctic 
region. The southern limit between this region 
and the ae. may be drawn at about the 
Rio Grande del Norte on the east coast, and a 
little north of Mazatlan on the west. In the 
central plateau it should perhaps include all 
the open highlands of Mexico and Guatemala. 
(Wallace : Geog. Dist. Animals, i. 79.) 


néar-ly, adv. (Eng. near ; -ly.] 
; as nf at a short distance; not far; 
not remotely. 


ba more nearly to the walls he drew.” 
si ‘Hoole : Orlando Furioso, bk. vi. 


ology, 
cones of A.S. Anedw = sparing, niggardly ;* 
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2. Closely; by close ties of relationship or 
connection; as, They are nearly related, 
* 3. Closely, intimately, pressingly. 


“What most nearly appertains tous both.”— 
Bhakesp.: Lear, 1. 1, wean 


“4, In a near, parsimonious, or niggardly 
manner, 

5. In a manner approaching to, or not fall. 
ing short of, what is proposed. 


“ As neurly a8 I may, 
T'll play the penitent to you.” 
Shakesp,; Antony & Cleopatra, ii. % 
6. Closely ; with close adherence to or fol- 
lowing of the original model : as, He copied 
it as nearly as possible, 
7. Within a little ; almost. 


néar’-néss, * neare-ness, s. (Eng. near; 
mess.) 


1, The quality or state of being near or 
close at hand ; closeness in time, position, or 
place ; near approach. 

2. Close relationship or connection ; close 
alliance by blood or affection. 


“ Our nearness to the king in love.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II, 4.1 


* 3, Parsimony, niggardliness, closeness in 
expenditure. 


“Now for neareness Galba was noted extremelie."— 
Savile: Tacitus ; Historie, pt. i., p. LL. 


néat, * neét, s. & a. [A.S. nedt = neat cattle; 
cogn, with Icel, naut = cattle, oxen; M. H. 
Ger. néz, néss; from A. 8. nedtan, nidtan = to 
use, to employ ; Icel. njdta; M. H. Ger. niezen; 
Ger. niozan; Ger. geniessen; Goth. 
niutan = to enjoy.] 
A. As substantive : 
1, Cattle collectively ; as bulls, oxen, and 
cows. 


“ Neat or buffles, called uri or bisontes.”—P. Hol 
: Pliny, pt. ii, p. 323. 


*2. Asingle head of cattle ; a cow, an ox, &c. 


“Who both b+ bis calf and his lamb will be known,” 
May well kill a neat and asheep of his own.” 
‘usser ; Husbandrie, 


B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to ani- 
mals of the neat kind : as, neat cattle. 


neat-cattle, s. The same as Neat, A. 


neat-house, s. A house or shed for 
neat cattle ; a cowhouse. 


neat-land, s. 
Law: Land let out to yeomanry. 


neat’s-foot, s. The foot of an ox, a 
cow, &c. 

Neat's-foot oil: An oil obtained from the 
feet of neat cattle. 


néat, * nett, a. [Fr. net (m.), nette (f.); from 

Lat. nitidwm, accus. of nitidus = shining, 
clean, neat ; niteo= to shine.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Keeping things in perfect order ; tidy, 
orderly, not slovenly. 

2. Characterized by or indicating neatness ; 
in perfect order ; tidy. 


“Ts all ready, and all things neat ?" 
Shakesp. ; Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1. 


8. Complete in character, skill, &c. ; adroit, 
finished, clever, sharp. 


i ath this a neat design ?"—South ; Sermons, vol. 
+» BEX. 7, 


4, Pure, unadulterated, unmixed. 

“The hogsheads of neat port came safe.”—Steele: 
Spectator, No, 264. 

* 5, Free or clear of deduction; net. [II.] 


“Tt is this surplus which is newt or clear profit."— 
Smith: Wealth of Nations, vol. i,, bk. i., ch. ix. 


6. Simple and elegant; free from bombast or 
tawdriness ; expressed in few and well-chosen 
words ; chaste. (Said of style or language.) 


“The expression humble, yet as pure as the lan. 
e will afford ; neat, but not florid; easy, and yet 
Gray, o-Bone. (Todd.) 
* 7, Spruce, finical, foppish. 
“A certain lord, neat, and trimly dressed.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., 4% 


Il. Commerce : [NEt, a.]. 


*neat-handed, a. Clever and tidy; 
deft, dexterous, neat. (Milton: L’ Allegro, 86. 


néath, prep. [A contracted form of beneath 
(q.v.).] Beneath, under. (Poetical.) 


néat’-hérd, * neat-heard, * nete-herd, 

s. [Eng. neat, s., and herd (q.v.).] One who 

pedi: care of neat cattle; a cowkeeper, a 
erd. 


“So hee departed very angerly, and went to the 
kinges neteherdes Rian eonoenss : Workes, p. 190. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=% 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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*néat’-herd-éss, s. [Eng. neatherd; -ess.] 
A female neatherd; a neatress. (Herrick: A 
Bucolic ; or, A Discourse of Neatherds.) 


*néat’-i-fy, * net-i-fie, v.t. [Eng. neat, a. ; 
suff. -fy.] To make neat. 


“The worke of a woman to netifie and polish.”— 
Chapman. Homer ; Iliad ii. (Comment.) 


néat’-ly, adv. [Eng. neat, a.; -ly.] 
4, In a neat manner; tidily, cleanly. 
“ Wearing his apparel neatly.” —Shukesp, ; All's Well 
that Ends Well, iv. 3. 

2. In a neat or tasteful. manner ; with good 
taste. 

3. With neatness and skill; skilfully, deftly. 

“ His poem so exactly limn’d 
And neatly jvinted.” 
Drayton. To H. Reynolds, Esq. 

4, In neat, simple, appropriate, and elegant 

style or language : as, an idea neatly expressed. 


néat’-néss, *neat-nesse,s. [Eng. neat, a. ; 

ness. } 

1. The quality or state of being neat ; tidi- 
hess. 

2. Taste, tastefulness ; simple elegance : as, 
the neatness of a design. 

3. Skilfulness, dexterity, cleverness, adroit- 
ness - as, the neatness of a repartee. 


“ néat/-réss, * neat-resse, s. [Hng. neat, 
8.3 -ress.] A woman who has charge of neat 
cattle. 


*néb, * nébb, * nebbe, * nib, s. [A.S. 
nebb = the face; cogn. with Dut. neb= the 
bill, beak, mouth ; Icel. nef =the nose ; Dan. 
neb =the beak, the bill; Sw. nabb. An 
initial s has been lost: ef. Dut. sneb=a bill, 
bewk ; Ger. schnabel =a bill, a beak.] 

*1, A face, a countenance. 
“ ®cheau thi leoue xed to me.”"—Ancren Riwle, p. 90. 
2. The bill or beak of a bird; the nose. 
** Beholde she had broken of a leaf of an olyue tre 
and bare it on bir nebb.'—Coverdale.: Genesis viii. 11. 
*3, A neck. 


“ Take a glass with 's belly and 8 long'neb.”"—Bacon - 
Nat. Hist., § 27: 


boahay -li-a, s. [From a proper name. (Agas- 
siz. 

Zool. : The only marine genus of Phyllopoda 
(q.v-) The carapace is large, with a movable 
rostrum ; eyes large and peduneulated. There 
are well-developed antennules, antenne, man- 
dibles, and two pairs of maxillz, the anterior 
of which ends in along palp. (Husley.) 


Ne-bras-kan, a. & s. 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Nebraska, 
one of our northern central states. 


B. As subst.: 
Nebraska. 


néb’-ri-a, s. [Nepris.] 

Entom. : A genus of Carabide from arctic 
and temperate regions. The species, of small 
size, are numerous. Nebria arenaria, bright 
yellow with black lines, is from the northern 
coast of Africa. 


néb’-ris, s. [Gr.] 

Art: The skin of a fawn, worn by hunters 
and others. In art it appears as the charac- 
teristic apparel of Bacchus, bacchanals, fauns, 
and satyrs. 


néb’-u-la (pl. néb’-n-1e), s. (Lat. =a mist, 
a little cloud, allied to mubes=a cloud ; Gr. 
vedérn (nephelé), dimin, from védos (nephos) = 
a cloud, mist ; Ger. nebel = mist, fog.] 

1. Astron.: A slight cloudy patch of light, 
Tetaining its form unchanged except under 
keen and long-continued observation. More 
than five thousand nebulae, or star-clusters 
closely resembling them, have been found in 
both hemispheres, and in nearly every constel- 
lation. A few, as the great nebulz of Orion, 
Argo Navis, and Andromeda, are visible on 
very clear niglits to the naked eye; the rest 
are telescopic. When greatly magnified some 
are found to be composed of many thousand 
remote stars, others remain only as diffused 
masses of light. Sir William Herschel divided 
them into six classes : 

i Clusters of stars, globular or irregular in form. 

2) Resolvable nebulz, which look asif they might be 
Fesolved into stars under powerful telescopes, 
iy Nebulz which look quite irresolvable. 


4) Planetary nebule, circular or slightly oval, like a 
lanetary disk, and often coloured, 


A native or resident of 


neatherdess—necessary 


The great nebula of Orion surrounds a 
multiple star, @ Orionis, consisting of six, 
apparently revolving round their common 
centre of gravity. It has been found to alter 
its form very slightly. The late Earl of Rosse 


NEBULA. 
1, Spiral Nebula; 2. Crab Nebula; 3. Hercues. 


and his assistant, Mr. Storey, detected in its 
densest part-multitudes of minute stars, but 
the bluish light of parts of it has remained ir- 
resolvable, and Dr. Huggins has ascertained by 
means of spectrum analysis that this portion 
of itis a gaseous body, containing hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and an unidentitied substance. The 
nebula in Andromeda is different, and may 
perhaps be wholly resolved into stars. 

2. Pathology: 

(1) A slight speck on the cornea. [CaLico.] 

(2) A mist or cloud suspended in the urine. 


néd’-u-lar, a. [NesuLa.] Of or pertaining 


to nebule. 


nebular-hypothesis, s. 

Astron. : An hypothesis first suggested by 
Sir William Herschel in a paper read before 
the Royal Society, on June 20, 1811, though 
the germs of it may be found in Kant’s General 
Natural History and Theory of the Heavens, 
printed in 1755. It was developed by La Place, 
with whose name it came to be associated. 
The hypothesis assumes that originally all 
suns were in a nebulous or ultra-gaseous state. 
The nebulous matter from which they were 
originally formed was at first scattered pretty 
uniformly through all space, but ultimately 
began to gravitate towards certain centres, 
The particles moving towards these centres 
not doing so with equal velocities or in the 
same direction, rotation would be established 
in the entire nebulous mass, and the spherical 
form produced. If, by radiation of heat, the 
condensed body still further contracted, its 
velocity would increase. If the centrifugal 
force overcame that of gravity, a ring would 
be thrown off, which would gradually become 
globular, in fact it would be a planet with an 
orbit almost or quite circular, moving in a 
plane nearly that of the central body’s equator 
and revolving in its orbit in the same direction 
in which the central globe rotated. Further 

* contraction producing increased velocity, ring 
after ring would be cast off, till the central 
body or sun generated a whole system of 
planets revolving around it, They, in turn, 
might in the same way produce satellites. 
Laplace believed that the sun thus produced 
our earth ‘and the other attendant planets. 
On this hypothesis, the rings of Saturn were 
produced by Saturn himself, and have re- 
mained in the annular form instead of con- 
densing into nearly spherical satellites. Many 
people supposed that the resolution of various 
nebule into stars [NEBULA] was necessarily 
fatal to the nebular-hypothesis, but the dis- 
covery that some are not only irresolvable, but 
can be.actually proved by spectrum analysis to 
consist of glowing gas, hasre-establishedit upon 
a firmer basis than ever, though the original 
theory may need revision in points of detail. 


*néb’-ule,s. [Latinebula.] Acloud, dimness, 
**O light without nedule, shining in'thy sphere.” 
haucer: Balladein Commend. of Our Lady. 
nebule-moulding, ss. 

Arch. : An ornament of the zigzag form, but 
without angles; it is chiefly found in the 
remains of Saxon architecture, in the archi- 
volts of doors and windows. 


néb’-u-list, s. (Eng. nebul(a) ; -ist.] One who 
holds or supports the nebular hypothesis. 


* néb-u-lize, »v.t. 


néb-u-lés'-i-ty, s. 


néb’-u-lotis-néss, s. 


néb'-u-ly, a. & s. (Lat. 


né¢’-és-sar-i-néssg, s. 


(NesuLa.] To reduce [a 
liquid) into spray for cooling, perfuiing, dis- 
infecting, or other purposes. 


* néb'-u-lose, a. (Lat. nebulosus, from nebula 


=a cloud, mist.] 

*1, Ord. Lang. : Misty, cloudy, foggy, nebu- 
lous. 

2. Bot. : Clouded (q.v.). 


[Lat. nebulositas, from 
nebulosus = nebulose (q.v.).] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
nebulous; cloudiness. 

“Matter diffused in a state of heterogeneous nebu- 

losity."—E. A. Poe: Eureka, p. 162. 

2. Astron.: The state of being nebulous ; 
the state of apparently consisting of diffused 
light. (Used of a luminous appearance around 
certain stars, of the tails of comets, &c.) 


néb’-u-loiis, a. [Lat. nebulosus, from nebula 


= cloud, mist; Fr. nébuleux = Ital. & Sp. 
nebuloso.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : Cloudy, misty, foggy, dimmed, hazy. 

2. Fig.: Foggy, hazy, bewildered, puzzled, 
befogged. 

II. Astron. : Of, belonging to, or resembling 
a nebula, 


nebulous-star, s. 

Astron. : A nebula with one or more stars 
through it. They are sometimes circular, 
sometimes oval or annular, or of other regular 
forms. When the nebula is circular, the star 
is generally in its centre, when it is elliptical, 
the two stars often constitute the foci of the 
ellipse. 


[Eng. nebulous ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being nebulous; cloudi- 
ness, fogginess. 


nebula = a cloud.] 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Co- 
vered or ornamented 
with wavy lines. 


2. Her.: Applied to 
a line drawn with un- 
dulations like the wavy 
edges of clouds, or to a shield or charge divie 
ded by several such lines drawn across it. 

B, As substantive: 

Her.: A line of partition of a wavy form. 


nebuly-moulding, s. 
Arch. : [NEBULE-MOULDING]. 


NEBULY, 


* né-ca/-tion, s. (Lat: necatio, from necatus, 


pa. par. of neco= to kill.] The act of killing; 
murder. 


*néce, s. [Nixce.] 
*né¢-és-sar’-i_an, s. [Eng. necessary; -anJ} 


The same as NECESSITARIAN (q.v.). 


‘The only question in dispute between the advocates 
for philosophical liberty and the necessarians, is this: 
whether volition can take place independently of mo- 
tive?"—Belsham :; Philosophy of the Mind, ch. ii., § L. 


“nég-és-sar’-i_an-ism, s. [Eng. necessarian, 


-ism.] The same as NECESSITARIANISM (q.v.). 


né¢’-és-sa-ries, s. pl. (Necessary, B. II.] 
néq’-és-sar-1-ly, adv. [Eng. necessary; -ly.} 


1, Indispensably ; of necessity. 
** The other officers which are necessarily required # 
the commonwealth of Christ.” —Tyndull : Workes, ae 
2. By inevitable consequence; as a neces- 
sary consequence or result. 


“It necessarily followeth that ... the churche of 


Christ hath alway and neuer fayleth yt riptit under- 
standing of scripture."—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 148. 


38. By fate or necessity ; not of free will. 


[Eng. necessary ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being necessary. 


néc'-8s-sar-¥, *nec-es-sar-ie, a. & s. 


(Fr. nécessaire, from Lat. necessarius = need- 
ful, from necesse= unavoidable, necessary ; Sp. 
necessarto.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Inevitable, such as cannot be avoided: 
such as must come or be. 


“Death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, il, 2 


fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; ga, pot, 
wolf, work. who, son: mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2,0 = 6; ey=a: qu= kw. 


2, Following as an unavoidable conseq 
or result; conclusive, tied 
" Noman can shew by any necessary it, that it 
is im: . 
Sediment Dethled Leanne reins concern: 
‘ ispensably uisite or needful; es- 
aential ; sich as cannot be deme wiahowe o 
dispensed with. 
“Tis necessary he should die.” 
Shakesp. > Timon of “Athens, iii, 5. 
4, Acting from necessity or fate ; not free : 
a5, & necessary agent. 


1. Anything necessary 
requisite; a thing which cannot 
- without. (Genealy used in the plural.) 
* Gioeue poseeserton thet f tootsie 
e necessur' - 
Shakesp. : The dlewtioonges ak Pieoan ie 

2. A privy, a water-closet. 

Il, Law: Such things as, though not ab- 
eed necessary for the preservation or 
svehamy to tisiemtion in iieenooeay ee 
.cessary e ion i any par- 

ticular person. (Paley: Moral Philosophy, bk. 


vi., ch, xi.) 
necessary-truths, s. yp]. Such truths 
as from their very nature cannot but be true. 


* noq’-éss-ism, s. [Lat. necesse = necessary ; 
Ene suff. -ism.] The same as NEcESSARIANISM 


(a-v.). 
-tar’-i-an, a, &s. [Eng. necessii(y) ; 


né- 
arian.) 

A. As adj.: Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Doctrine of Necessity. 
“The necessitarian doctrines of Professor Clifford.” 


Hist. & Philos.: One who holds any of the 
forms of the Doctrine of Necessity (q.v.). 
Hobbes may be considered the founder of the 
English Necessitarians (Leviathan, § 108), and 
on the continent it was developed by his con- 
temporary Spinoza, and later by Leibnitz, who 
was opposed by Dr. Clarke, Dean of Salisbury, 
in his turn ed by Anthony Collins, the 
author of a Philosophical Inquiry into Human 
Liberty, which Dr. Clarke’s Boyle Lectures 

720, 1721) were designed to answer. Jona- 

han Edwards (1703-1758), President of Prince- 
ton College, towards the close of his life pub- 
lished An Enquiry into the Freedom of the 
Will; and Priestley (1733-1804) published his 
Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity Illustrated 
in 1777. 
né-cés-si-tar’-i-an-ism, s. 
sitarian ; -ism.] : 

Philos. ; The Doctrine of Necessity. [NeE- 
cessity, ¥ (1).] 

“ Philosophical necessitarianism, on the other hand, 
merely asserta that certain ee certain con- 
ditions, must give rise to effects."—MModern 
Review, 1330, p. 


né-cés-si-tate, v.t. (Lat. necessitas (genit. 
necessitatis) = necessity.) 
1. To make necessary or indispensable ; 


[Eng. neces- 


to render unavoidable, 
“This consequently necessitates the ment use of 
a lower style."—Pope: Homer ; Odyssey. (Vost.) 


2, To compel, to force, to constrain, to 
oblige. 
“Th trary to liberty... is a ‘s bein, 
tadeed on unable to ecm dinch as he will, or being 
tated to do otherwise.”"—£dwards: On the Will, 


necessi 
, Peigs. 
*n -ta’-tion, s. [NecessiTaTe.] The 
act of —=S necessary or indispensable ; 
compulsion ; the state of being necessary. 
“ Free from necessitation, I aay, no man can be.”— 
_ Hobbes: Of Liberty & Necessity. 
*nd-cés'-sit-Ed, a. (Eng. necessit(y); -ed.] 
Compulsory. (Nabbes: Hannibal & Scipio, 
p. 2 
*nd-gds'-si-tiéd, a, (Eng. necessity; -ed.) 
Driven by want to; wanting; in want of; 
aecessitous, 
“Tf her fortunes ever stood 
Necessitied to help.” Shakesp.: Ali's Well, v. 8. 
mé-gés-si-toiis, a. [Eng. necessit(y) ; -ous.] 
1. Ina state of need or want ; pressed with 


“They found tisfaction in 

what thy’ wer envied for, belng Door & ‘and necessitous,” 

2. Narrow, pinched: as, necessitous circum- 
ces. - 


“DON, DSF; PSRt, 


~dian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; 


necessism—neck 


*né-cés'-si-tolis-ly, adv. [Hng. necessitous ; 
-ly.] Ina necessitous manner ; in need. 


* né-¢Ss-si-toiis-néss, s. (Eng. necessitous ; 
~ness.) The quality or state of being necvessi- 
tous or in need ; need, want, poverty, neces- 
sity, necessitude, 

“Where there i tand necessit t 
be quarreling.” —-Bwrnet a aheory of aa i 
né-gés‘-si-tiide, s. 
necesse = necessary.) 
1. Necessitousness, need, want, poverty. 
sip oat roataial pilematued st heme anos necessa- 
aaintain mu — z 
Orig. of Mankind, 08. — ene 
*2. Intimacy, close connection, alliance or 
relation. 
* Between 
great a necessi: 


né-gés'-si-ty, *ne-ces-si-tie, s. (Fr. 
nécessité, from Lat. necessitatem, ace. of neces- 
sitas = necessity, from necesse = necessary ; 
Ital. necessita ; Sp. necesidad.] 

IL. Ordinary Language : 

1, The Moy or state of being necessary 
or unavoidable ; unavoidableness, inevitable- 
ness. 

“I wilkshow you such a necessity in his death,” 
Shakesp, : Othello, iv. 2 

2. The quality or state of being necessary 
or indispensable ; absolute need, indispensa- 
bleness. 


“One of his men ... showed what necessity be- 
longed to it."—Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iii. 2. 

3. Irresistible power or force applied ; com- 
pulsion, whether physical or moral. 


“So spake the fiend, and with necessity, 


The tyrant's plea, excused his devilish deeds.” 
3 Milton; P. L., iv. 392. 


4, In the same sense as II. 


“ Making a virtue of Neen 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 1. 


5. The absolute determination of the will 
by motives. 

6. That which is necessary for a purpose ; 
@ necessary; something essential or indis- 


(Lat. necessitudo, from 


and their porte +. there is so 
"—Jeremy Taylor. 


pensable. 
“These should be hours for necessities, 
Not for delights." Shakesp.: Henry VIII, v. 1. 


7. Extreme want or indigence; pinching 
poverty ; pressing need, distress. ; 

* God comfort him in this necessity.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., iv. 3, 

Il, Law: Constraint exercised upon the 
will, by which a person is impelled or com- 
pelled to do an act of which his judgment 
disapproves, and which (it is presumed) his 
will, if left to itself, would reject or refuse to 

. Of this nature is the obligation of civil 
subjection, whereby the inferior is constrained 
by the superior to act contrary to what his 
own reason would suggest, as when a legisla- 
ture establishes iniquity by a law, and com- 
mands the subject to do an act contrary to 
morality. 

“ Another species of compulsion or necessity is what 

our law calls duress per minas; or threats and mena- 

which induce a of death or other bodily harm, 
and which take Sips for that reason, the guilt of 
many crimes and misdemeanors. There is a third 
species of necessity, viz., when a man has his choice of 
two evils, and being under a neceseity of choosing one, 
be chooses the least pernicious of the two, here, 
for ce, & man, by the commandment of the law, 
is bound to arrest another for any capital offence, or to 
ad rae a riot, and resistance ls made to his authority: 
a A here justifiable and even necessary to wound or 
perhaps to kill the offenders, rather than permit the 
murderer to eRe OF the riot to continue."—Black- 
stone : Comment., bk. iv., ch. 2. 

J (1) Doctrine of necessity : 

Philosophy : 

1. Fatalism, taken in a wide sense, either 
with or without reference to a Creator and 
Governor of the universe; the doctrine that 
everything happens aceording to fixed laws 
which cannot be changed. 

“Since Priestley there has been no writer of dis- 

tinction among these who have maintained the Doc. 

, trine of necessity, but it has been extensively held by 
the Unitarians and the Rationalists.”"—Alunt : Dict. 
Sects, p, 365. 

2. The doctrine that man’s will is not free 
to control his actions, but that these proceed 
mencanarey and inevitably from the direction 
given to them by the Creator. 

3, (See extract under Necessitarianism.) 

(2) Logical necessity : That necessity which 
consists in the circumstance, that something 
cannot be conceived different from what it is. 


(3) Moral necessiiy : The same as NECEssITY, 
5 


(4) Physical necessity: That necessity which 
arises from the laws of the material universe. 
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néck, * necke, * nekke, s. [A.8. hnecca; 

cogu, with Dut, nek =the nape of the neck ; 
Icel. hnakki; Dan. nakke; Sw. nacke; Ger. 
nacken; O, H, Ger. hnack; Norw. nakke= 
nape, neck ; nakk =a knoll; Fr. nuque =the 
nape of the neck.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: In the same sense as II, 1. 

2. Figuratively : 

1) Life; referring to di 
beh dani ig eath by hanging ot 

** The conspirators became sensible that their neck: 


ane a imminent danger."—Aacaulay: Hist. Eng., 


h 

bt Anything corresponding to or more o1 
less resembling the neck of an animal : as, 

(a) A long narrow piece of laud conuecting 
two larger tracts ; an isthmus. 

(>) The slender part of a bottle. 

(©) An intervening and connecting portion: 
as, the neck of a bayonet connecting the blade 
and socket, 

(d) The instep, 

(83) The tapering part of the trunk of a tree 


“ And sturdiest oaks 
Bow'd their stiff necks.” Milton; P. R,, iv. 418. 


* (4) The turning up, or plait, of a cap. 

II, Technically : 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) Of a bone: The narrow part toward the 
extremity, supporting the head. 

(2) Of the body ; The narrowed portion of the 
body connecting the trunk with the head. It 
has seven cervical vertebre, nerves, veins, 
arteries, fasciw, and anterior, lateral, and pre- 
vertebral muscles, 

2. Architecture : 

(1) The narrow part between,#he astragal of 
the column and the annulet of the capital.- 

(2) A short shaft. 

3. Botuny : 

(1) The upper tapering end of a bulb. 

(2) A name sometimes used for the canlich 
ofa seed. [CAULICLE, 2.] 

4, Chem, : The beak or rostrum of a retort. 

5. Fort.: The narrower part of an embra- 
sure. The mouth is the outer or wider part. 

6, Machinery: 

(1) The jib of a crane. 

(2) A tubular projection to receive a collar, 
as that on a stove which receives a pipe. 

(3) A short shaft, 

(4) A diminished portion of a shaft where 
it rests in the bearing. 

7. Metall.: The contracted portion of a 
furnace between the heating or melting 
chamber and the stack, passing over the 
bridge, 

8. Music: That part of instruments, of the 
violin and guitar class, which lies between 
the peg-box and the belly. To its upper sur- 
face is attached the finger-board or fret-board. 
The strings are pressed upon the neck by the 
fingers in playing. Some necks have frets; 
the guitar, for instance. 

9, Naut. : [(@oosENECcK], 

10. Ordnance : . 

(1) The part joining the knob of the caseabel 
to the base of the breech, called the neck of 
the cascabel. 

(2) The small part of a gun where the chase 
meets the swell of the muzzle. 

| (1) Neck and crop: Completely. [Crop, s.] 

(2) Neck or nothing: At all or any risks, 

(3) To tie neck and heels ; To foreibly bring 
the chin and knees of a person together, and 
keep them in that state fora longer or shorter 
time. 

(4) Neck and neck ; Running very close to- 
gether; very close. (A metaphor taken from 
racing.) 

“ After two other neck and neck votes the same 


eveuing, the final numbers were 54 against 54."—Zarl 
Stanhope: Life of Pitt, ch. xxii. 


* (5) A stiff neck: 

Script. : Obstinacy in sin, 

* (6) On (or in) the neck of: Immediately 
after ; on the heels of ; following closely on or 
after. 

* And in the neck of tnat tasked the whole state." 

Shakesp, ; 1 Henry IV, iv. 3. 

(7) To break the neck of anything: (BREAK, 

v., II. 42). 


Owl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig. 
-tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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* (8) To lay on the neck of : To impute to, 


“ Men must lay their murders on your neck.” 
Shakesp. ; Othello, v. 2. 


* (9) To harden the neck : To grow obstinate, 
perverse, or rebellious. 


“They hardened their necks, and in their rebellion 
appointed a captain.”—Nehemiah ix. 17. 


* (10) To tread on the neck of: To subdue or 
put down completely; to crush utterly ; to 
oppress. 

neck-band, s. The part of a shirt which 

oes round the neck, and to which the collar 
& attached. 


*neck-collar, s. A gorget. (Palgrave.) 


neck-mould, neck-moulding, s. 
Arch. ; A small convex moulding surround- 


N 


[ASTRAGALIN 
ROM. & ITAL, 
ORDERS] 


SY 
NECK-MOULDING. 


ing a column at the junction of the shaft and 
capital. 

* neck-piece, s. 
fence for the neck. 


*neck-question, s. A question or 
matter of life and death ; a vital question. 


neck-rope, s. A wooden bow to come 
round the neck of a bullock, and fastened 
above to a small transverse beam by which 
bullocks are fastened with a cord. 


neck-strayp, s. 

Harness : 

1, A strap round the neck of a draft horse ; 
a temporary expedient. 

2. A halter strap around the neck; a part 
of a martingale. 


neck-tie, s. A band of cloth, silk, or 
satin, worn round the neck and tied in front. 


neck-twines, s. pl. 

Weaving: In fancy weaving, small strings 
by which the mails are connected with the 
compass-board. 


neck-yoke, s. A bar, usually of wood, 
by which the end of the tongue of a waggon or 
carriage is supported. The breast-straps or 
chains pass through the rings on the hames, 
or, in the case of carriages, the straps pass 
around the lower part of the collar. 


An ornament or a de- 


*néck, v.t. [Neck, s.] To behead, to decapi- 
tate, 


“The next [hour] after that shall see him necked.” 
Keats: Cap & Bells, xx. 


néck’-a-teé, s. [Neck.] A neckerchief. 


néck’-beef, s. (Eng. neck, and beef] The 
coarse flesh of the neck of cattle, sold at a 
low rate. (Swift: Will Wood's Petition.) 


néck’-cloth, neck-cloath, s. [Eng. neck, 
and cloth.j A band of cloth or linen worn by 
men round the neck, 


“ Will she with huswife’s hand provide thy meat, 
And ev'ry Sunday morn thy neckcloath plait ?” 
Gay: Shepherd's Week; Tuesday. 


nécked, a. [Eng. neck; -ed.] 
1, Having a neck. Only in composition, as 
stiff-necked. 


2. Applied to ears of corn bent down and 
broken off by the wind. (Prov.) 


méc'-kér-a, s. [Named after N. J. Necker, a 
German botanist. ] 
Bot.: A genus of Bryacez. It consists of 
beautiful mosses found in woods, upon trees 
and rocks, in Britain and elsewhere. 


néck’-ér-ghief, s. [Eng. neck, and kerchief 
(q.v.).] A kerchief for the neck ; a neck-tie or 
neckcloth. 


méck’-ing, s. (Eng. neck; -ing.] 
Arch. : The annulet, or series of horizontal 
mouldings which separates the capital of a 
column from the plain part or shaft. 


néck’-lage (aas 6), s. [Eng. neck, and lace 
(q.v.). ] 


neck—necronite 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: A string of beads, precious stones, 
or other ornamental objects worn by women 
round the neck. 

“This singular tree [Pape rel whose fruits surround 
its summit immediately under the branches aud 
Jeaves like a necklace."—@rainger : The Sugar Cane, 
bk. iii. (Note.) 

* 9, Fig.: A halter. 

“ What's the crime committed, 


That they wear necklaces. 
2 Beaum. & Flet. : Bonduca, iv. 1. 
Il. Nautical : 


1, A strap round a mast carrying leading- 
blocks. 

2. A chain to which the lower ends of the 
futtock-shrouds are secured. 


necklace-shaped, a. [MoniLirorm.] 


necklace-tree, s. 

Bot.: Ormosia, a genus of papilionaceous 
plants, tribe Sophoree. The seeds, which are 
red with a biack eye, are well adapted for 
making necklaces. \ 


néck’-laced (a as €), a. [Eng. necklac(e); 
-cd.] Having or wearing a necklace; marked 
as with a necklace. 


*néck’-land, s. [Eng. neck, and land.] A 
neck or narrow strip of land connecting two 
larger tracts. 


“The promontories and necklands which butt into 
the sea, what are they but! solide creeks?” —Hukewill : 
Apologie, bk. i., ch, ili., § 2. 


*néck’-verse, * necke-verse, s. 
neck, and verse.) 

1. The verse formerly given to an accused 
or condemned person, the reading of which 
entitled him to benefit of clergy, said to have 
been the first verse of the fifty-first Psalm. 
(Benerit, B.] 

“Within forty-foot of the gallows conning his neck- 

verse." —Marlowe : Jew of Malta, iv. 4. 

2. A means of escape. 

“Yea set foorth a neckewerse to saue all maner of 
trespassers fro the feare of the sword.”—7'yndall ; 
Workes, p, 112. 

3. A verse or saying on the correct utter- 

ance of which one’s fate depended; a shib- 
boleth. 


“These words, ‘bread and cheese,’ were their neck- 
verse or shibboleth to distinguish them.”—Fuller: 
Church Hist. 

* néck’-weéd, s. [Eng. neck, and weed.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: A slang or sportive term for 
hemp, as furnishing material for halters. 
2. Bot. : Cannabis sativa. 


[Eng. 


néc-ree’-mi-a, s. [Pref. necr(o-), and Gr. alua 
(haima) = blood.) 
Pathol. : Death of the blood from mortifica- 
tion. 


néc-ro-, pref. [Gr. vécpos = dead.] (See etym.) 


né-cro'-bi-a, s. [Gr. vexpds (nekros) = death, 
and Bios (bios) = life. Named by Latreille, as 
the species Necrobia ruficollis, which he dis- 
covered when a prisoner in the Grand Sémin- 
aire at Bordeaux awaiting transportation to 
Guiana, was the means of interesting Bory de 
St. Vincent on his behalf, and obtaining the 
revocation of his sentence of exile. The whole 
story will be found in Latreille’s Histoire des 
Insectes, ix. 154.] Meg 
Entom,: A genus of Cleride (q.v.). The 
best-known species, widely distributed, are 
Necrobia rujicollis and N, rufipes, metallic- 
blue or green, hairy insects, with red thorax 
or legs. They feed on dried animal sub- 
stances. 


néc-ro-bi-0’-sis, s. [NEcROBIA.] 

Physiol. : Molecular death of a tissne with: 
out loss of continuity, especially seen in the 
various forms of atrophy and degeneration. 
(Quain: Dict. Med.) 


néc-ro-bi-6t-ic, a. [Eng. necrobio(sis); t 
connect., and suff. -ic.] Pertaining to or 
characteristic of Necrohiosis (q.v.). 


né-cro-dés, s. 
corpse-like.] 

Entom. : A genus of Silphide, closely allied 

to the typical Silpha (q.v.), but with the hind 

legs larger. One species, Necrodes littoralis, 

is common in Britain. It feeds and breeds 

in the interior of the carcases of dead animals, 


but is not a burying beetle, N. lacrymosa is 
from Australia. 


[Gr. vexpwdns (necrodés) = 


néc-ro-gam'-ma-ris, s. [Pref. necro-, and 
Lat., &c. gammarus (q.V.). 

Paleont.: A doubtful form from the Upper 
Silurian, described by Dr. Woodward. If it is 
an Amphipod, it is the oldest representative 
of the order. 


né-crol’-a-try, s. [Gr. ot vexpoi (hoi nekroi) 
=the dead, and Aarpeta (latreia) = worship.] 
The worship of the dead ; manes-worship (q.v.). 


“Were it true that necrolatry was not rooted in 
the primitive Aryan mind... it would be strange 
that, though superficial, it was so difficult to extir- 
pate.”—Herbert Spencer: Prin. of Sociol., i. (App. 1.) 


néc-ro-lé'-mur, s. 
lemur (q.v.).] 
Palwont.: A fossil genus of Lemuride, 
from the Miocene of France. 


néc’-r6-lite, s. [Pref. necro-, and Gr. Aidos 
(lithos) = a stone ; Ger. necrolith.] 
Min.: The same as RYACOLITE (q.V.). 
néc-ré-10g-ie, néc-rd-108'-ic-al, a. 
[Eng. necrolog(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Of or pertaining. 
to a necrology ; of the nature ofa necrology. 


[Pref. necro-, and Lat. 


*n&é-crdl’-6-gist, s. [Eng. necrolog(y) ; ~ist.} 
One who writes a necrology or obituary 
notices; one who gives an account of the 
dead. 


né-crol’-6-gy,s. (Pref. necro-, and Gr, Adyos 
(logos) = a discourse; Fr. nécrologie.] A reg- 
ister of the names of members of societies, 
&c., deceased within a certain time; an ac- 
count of deaths; an obituary or collection of 
obituary notices. 


néc’-ro-man-g¢ér, *nig’-ré-man-¢ér, 
*nyg-ro-maun-cer, s, [Kng. necromanc(y) > 
-er.}) One who practises necromancy ; a sor- 
cerer, a wizard. 
“A consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, ob 
a necromancer,”"—Deut, xviii, 11, 
*néc’-ro-man-cing, a. & s. 
manc(y) ; -ing.) 
A, As adj.: Practising necromancy. 


B. As subst.: The art or practices of a ne 
cromancer ; necromancy. 


[Eng. necro 


néc’-rd-man-¢y, *nig-ro-man-cie, 
nig-ro-man-cy, * nig-ro-maunce, 
*nyg-re-maunce, * nyg-ro-man-cye, 
s. [Q. Fr. nigromance, from Low Lat. nigro- 
mantia, a corrupt. of necromantia, from Gr. 
vexpopavtéca (nekromanteia) = necromancy 5 
from vexpés (nekros), and pavréva (manteia) = 
prophecy, divination; mwavris (mantis)=a 
prophet, a seer; Fr. nécromancie. The word 
was spelled by the Latin medieval writers 
whose Greek was little or none, nigromantia, 
from an erroneous idea that it came from Lat, 
niger =black. By the ‘‘black,” however, 
they meant the dead. In a vocabulary pub- 
lished’ A.D, 1475, this definition is given: 
“Nigromantia dicitur divinatio facta per 
nigros.” (Trench: English Past & Present, 
p. 190.) From this confusion with Lat. niger 
= black, necromancy came to be called the 
“black art” (q.v.).] 

1. The art of revealing the future by means 
of a pretended communication with the dead ; 
sorcery; the black art. 

“This man [Baldud] was well seene in the sciences 


of astronomie and nigromancie.”~-Holinshed: Hist. 
Eng., bk, ii., ch. v. 


2, Enchantment, magic. 
“This palace standeth in the air, 
By necromancy placed there.” 
Drayton: Nymphida. 
wy L eas ’ 
nec-ro-man’-tic, a. &s. [Gr. vexpds (nekros) 
= dead, and pavrixds (mantikos) = prophetic. ] 
A. Asadj.: Of or pertaining to necromancy ; 
performed by necromancy. 


“ And let her bring her necromantic book.” 
Drayton: Duke of Suffolk to Queen Margaret. 


*B, As subst. : Conjuration, magic, tricks. 
“With all the necromantics of their art." 
Young : Night Thoughts, viii. 346. 

*néc-r0-man'-tic-al, a. [Eng. necromantic; 
-al.) The same as NECROMANTIC (q.V.). 

* néc-rd-man’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. necro- 
mantical ; -ly.) By means of necromancy or 
the black art ; by magic or sorcery. 

“Some diabolical exorcisms necromantically per- 
formed.’—G@regory : Posthuma, p. 199. 

néc’ -ron- Ite, s.  [Gr. vexpds (nekros)=a 
corpse ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A whitish or bluish cleavable ortho- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fal, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, = 6; ey = 4; qu = kw, 


clase (q.v.), which gives outa fetid odour when 
ar Found in granular limestone in Mary- 


né.créph’-a-ga, s. pl. (Pref. neoro-, and 
— (phagein) = to eat.] 
om. : A name adopted by many modern 
entomologists for Latreille’s eerae. It 
contains a number of families, which have 
searcely anything in common, except the 
practice of feeding on decaying animal or 
vegetable matter. 


ae-artph- fen, s. [NecROPHAGA.] 
ntom.: A beetle belo: to th 
Necrophaga (q.v.). paar. 22:05 group 


né-créph’-a-goiis, a. (Mod. Lat. necropha- 

g(a); Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] 

*1. Ord. Lang. : Eating or feeding on the 
dead. Ke : $ 

2. Zool. & Entom.: Belonging to or charac- 
teristic of insects or other animals which feed 
on decaying carcases, 

“These insects are the most of the 

stirps.”— Westwood: Modern Class. of Insects, i. 137. 


*né-créph’-il-ism, s. (Pref. necro-; Gr. 
Piréw (philed) = to love, and Eng. -ism.] An 
unnatural love of or appetite for the dead, 
manifesting itself in various ways, as ex- 

jaming co to look at, kiss, or mutilate 


them. It has a tendency to develop itself 
into a species of cannibalism. 
tn h’-i-liis, s. [Pref. necro-, and Gr. 


iros (philos) = loving.] 

Entom.: An insect described by Roux under 
the name of Necrophilus arenarius, and by 
him made a genus of the family Hemerobiide. 
It is now = to be the larva of Nem- 
optera coa, [NEMOPTERA.] 


“néc'-ré6-pho-by, *néc-ré-pho-bi-a, s. 
Pref. necro-, and Gr. doBéw (phobed) = to fear, 
$6Bos (phobos) = fear.} 

1, Ord. Lang. : A horror of dead bodies. 
2. Med.: An e ted fear of death, a 
a3ymptom accompanying certain diseases. 


16-créph’-or-iis (pl. né-créph’-or-)), s. 
(Pref. necro-, and Gr. dopés (phoros) =a bearer, 
dépw ( pherd) = to bear, to carry.]} 

Entom.: Burying-beetles (q.v.), sometimes 
talled Gravediggers. The elytra are shortened 
and truncated at the tip, leaving the abdomen 
exposed. The species are numerous, chiefly 
confined to the north temperate zone; four or 
five, including Necrophorus vespillo, are British. 


né-crép’-6-lis,s. [Pref. necro-, and Gr. méAus 
oe acity; Fr. nécropole.] A city of the 
ead ; a name often given by the ancients to 
their cemeteries, which in many cases were 
very extensive. The term is now frequently 
applied to any cemetery. 


néc-rop-sy, s._ (Pref. necro-, and Gr. dys 
ps ig = sight, view.) A viewing or examina- 
ion of a dead body. 


né-cror-nis,s. (Pref. necr(o)-, and Gr. prs 
(ornis) = a bird.] 
Paleont.: A genus of scansorial birds, prob- 
ably related to the Musophagide, from the 
Miocene beds of France. (Wallace.) 


néc-ré-scop’-ic, néc-ré-scdp-ic-al, «. 
(Pref. necro-, and Gr. axoméw (skoped) = to ob- 
serve, to view.) Pertaining or relating to 
post-mortem examinations. 


né-crosed’, a. [Necrosis.] 
or suffering from necrosis: as, a 


né-cro-sis, s. (Gr. = deadness, from vexpdw 
eae make dead; vexpos (nekros) = 
ead. ] 

Pathology: 

1. Animal: Dry gangrene, slow mortifica- 
tion of a part without previous softness ; 
spec., the mortification or death of a bone. 
‘Usmenmre, Lucifer-match disease.) 

2. Veget.: The drying-up of a branch of a 
tree. eeeecaemicingy with the bark and then ex- 
tending to the wood ; canker. 


* né-crdt’-d- s. (Gr. vexpds eh fa a 
corpse, and rou (tomé) = a cutting; reuvw 
(temné) = to cut.) 

Morbid Anat. : The dissection of bodies for 
the purpose of studying the arrangement and 
structure of the different parts. 


Affected with 
necrosed bone. 


boil, b6}; Psat, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; & 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = 


necrophaga—necydalis 


néo-tan’-dra, s. (Gr. vijxros (néktos) = swim- 
ming, floating (?), and avyp (anér), genit. avSpds 
(andros)= a man.) 

Bot.: A genus of Lauraces, from South 
America and the West Indies. It consists of 
large trees with alternate leaves and corymbs 
or panicles of Beige flowers. Nectandra 
Rodiei is the Bibiri, Bebeeru, or Beebeeru 
(qv); N. cymbarwm is Brazilian Sassafras, 

e cotyledons of N. Puchwry constitute the 
Pichurim beans of commerce ; N. cinnamomoi- 
des produces the cinnamon of Santa Fé. 


néc’-tar, s. [Lat., from Gr. véerap (nektar).] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: In the same senso as II. 2. 


“ More sweet than nectar, or ambrosiall meat.” 
Spenser » Sonnet 89. 


2. Fig. : Any very sweet or delicious drink, 
as a beverage made of sweet wine and honey, 
or of sweet wine and half-dried grapes, 

Il. Technically : 

1. Gr. Mythol.: The drink of the gods. It 
had the power of conferring immortality, 
beauty, and vigour on all who partook of it, 

2. Bot. & Chem.: The sweet juice which 
collects in the nectaries of various flowers. 
It consists of a mixture of cane sugar and 
uncrystallizable sugar. It is the remainder 
of the saccharine matter left after the stamens 
and pistils have taken up all they need. It 
attracts bees and other insects which are 
often dusted with pollen, and thus renders 
important aid in fertilizing the seed. 


* nectar-birds, s. pl. 
Ornith.; The name given by Swainson to 
the genus Nectarinia (q.v.). 


*néc-tar-é-al, a. [Eng. nectar; -eal.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining tc nectar ; 
nectarean, 


“Thy nectareal fragrancy.” 
Crashaw : To the Name above every Name. 


2. Bot.: Pertaining to the nectary of a 
plant ; nectarial. 


* née-tar’-é-an, a. [Eng. nectar; -ean.] Per- 
taining to or resembling nectar; very sweet 
and delicious. 


“‘Choicest nectarean juice crown'd largest bowls.” 
Gay: Wine. 


*n&c-tared, a. [Eng. nectar ; -ed.] 
1. Imbued or mixed with nectar; sweet as 


a The vine tree great with 
“ The vine tree great w' 
With nectar'd liquor Etrlves tok ne 
Embracing elms.” 
‘ Stirling : Tragedy of Cresus, ch. v. 


2, Filled with nectar. 
“ Nectared lavers strow'd with asphodel.” 
Milton : Comus, 838. 
*néc-tar’-6-oiis, a. (Lat. nectwreus, from 
nectar.) Pertaining to or resembling nectar ; 
sweet as nectar. 
“ Then, in the nostrils of the slain she pour’d 
Nectareous drops,” Pope: Homer ; Iliad xix, 40. 


* néc-tar-6-olis-ly, adv. [Eng. nectureous ; 
-ly.) Ina nectareous manner. 


*néc-tar--oilis-néss, s. (Eng. nectareous ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being necta- 
reous. 

néc-tar-i-al, a. [Eng. neckarys -al.] Per- 
taining to the nectary of a plant. 

néc-tar-if'-ér-otis, o (Lat. nectar = 
nectar, and fero = to bear, to produce. ]} 

1. Producing nectar: as, a nectariferous 
glandule. 
2. Having a nectary. 


nectariferous-tube, s. 
Bot.: The swelled part at the tip of the 
pedicel in Pelargonium. 


néc-tar-i-ly’-ma, s._ [Gr. véxrap (nektar) = 
nectar, and Avy (lwmé) = impurity (?).] 
Bot.: The name given by Sprengel to the 
filaments found on the inner surface of some 
flowers, as Menyanthes. 


néc’-tar-ine, a. & s, (Eng. nectar ; -ine.] 
*A, As adj.: Sweet as nectar; nectareous, 
“ Nectarine fruits.” Mitton: P. L., iv. 832, 
B. As substantive: 
Hort. ; A smooth-skinned variety of Peach 
(Amygdalus persica). It has a delicious fruit. 


néc-tan-in’-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat. from Gr. 
véxrap (nektar) = nectar (q.v.).] 
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Ornith.: Honey-sucker, Sun-bird, a genus: 
of Passerine birds founded by Illiger. There 


are sixty species ranging over the whole 
Ethiopian region ; Nectarinta ignicauda is the 
Fiery-tailed, N. Chalybeta the Collared, N, afra 
the Greater Collared, N. javanica the Javan, 
and N. famosa the Malachite Sun-bird. N. 
cyanocephala is the Blue-headed Honey-sucker- 


néc-tar-in-i-i-dw, néc-tar-in'-i-de, 
8. pl. (Mod. Lat. nectarini(a); Lat. fem. pl 
adj. suff. -ide.} 

Ornith. : Honey-suckers, Sun-birds (q.v.). 
a family of Insectivorous Honey-suckers, often 
adorned with brilliant metallic plumage, and 
bearing a superficial resemblance to the 
American humming-birds. They abound in 
the Ethiopian, Oriental, and Australian 
regions as far east as New Ireland, and south 
to Queensland, There are sixteen genera and 
122 species. (Wallace.) 


* néc-tar-i-iim, s. [Necrary.] 


*néc’-tar-ize, v.t. (Eng. nectar; -ize.] To 
mix or imbue with nectar; to sweeten. 
(Cockeram.) 


néc-tar-d-stig’-ma, s. [Gr. véxrap (nektar), 
genit. véxrapos (nektaros), and oriyua (stigma).) 
(Strema.] 
Bot. : The name given by Sprengel to what: 
Linneus called a nectarium. 


néc-tar-6-thé-ca, s. [Gr. véxrap (nektar), 
cbs véxrapos (nektaros), and Oj«y (théké) = a 
OX. 


Bot. : A spur, calcar, or hollow tube at the 
base of a petal secreting honey, as in some 
orchids. 


*néc’-tar-oiis, a. (Eng. nectar ; -ous.] Sweet 
as nectar, nectareous ; resembling nectar. 
“A stream of nectarous humour issuing flowed 

Sanguine.” Milton: P. L., Vi. 332, 


néc’-tar-y, néc-tar-i-iim, s. [Mod. Lat. 
nectarium, from nectar; Fr. nectaire; ef. also 
Gr. vexrapioyv (nektarion)= an unidentified. 
plant. ] 

Bot. : A term used by Linnzus, at first for 
any part of a flower which secreted nectar, 
i.e., honey, but afterwards extended by him 
to any accessory portion of the flower, even 
though it had no honey. 


r 


néc-to., pref. [Gr. merds (néktos) = swimming.} 
Nat. Science: Aquatic ; used for swimming. 


néc-t0-cal'-¥-¢gine, s. (Mod. Lat. nectocalyx 
(genit. nectocalycis); Eng. adj. suff. -ine.] Of 
or pertaining to a nectocalyx (q.v.). 


néc-to-ca’-lyx (pl. néc-to-cal'-¥-¢és), s. 
(Pref. necto-, and Eng., &c. calyx (q.v.). | 
Zool.: The swimming-bell or disc of a Me- 
dusa, or Jelly-fish. The margin is produced 
inwards to form a species of shelf running 
round the margin of the mouth of the bell; 
this distinguishes the nectocalyx from the 
somewhat similar umbrella of the Lucernarida, 


néc-to-ga/-lé, s. (Pref. necto-, and Gr. yadp 
(galé) = a weazel.] 

Zool. : A genus of Soricide, from Tibet, con- 
taining a single species, Nectogale elegans. The 
toes are webbed, and there are adhesive pads 
on tha under surface of the feet, which enable 
the animal to preserve its hold on smooth 
stones at the bottom of rushing torrents, 


néc-té-sae, s. 
(q-v.).] 

Zool.: A term proposed for the interior of 

the nectocalyx (q.V.). 
néc’-tri-a, s. (Gr. merpis (nakdris), fem. of 
viixrns (néktés) = a swimmer (?). ] 

Bot,: A genus of Ascomycetous Fungi, sub- 
order Spheriacei. They have naked bright: 
coloured perithecia. Nectria cinnaberina is 
common on the dead twigs of currant bushes. 


né-¢yd-a-li-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. necydal- 
(is); Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 


Entom,: According to Swainson, a sub- 
family of Lepturide. 


nd-eyd-a-lis, s. (Lat. necydalus; Gr. verv- 
Sados (nekudalos) = the larva of the silkworm.] 


Entom.: A genus of longicorn beetles, 
founded by Linneus and modified by Fabri- 
cius, &c. The abdomen is long, narrow, and 


[Pref. necto-, and Eng. sac 


‘o, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f, 
zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &«.= bel, del, 
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contracted. They feed on flowers, Necydalis 
major is the typical species; it has very short 
and abruptly-terminated elytra. It is found 
in continental Europe. 

, &  [A.S. neddre.] 


*néd’-dér, *ned-dyr, ; 
Anadder. (Hampole: Pricke of Conscience, 868.) 


néd’-dy, s. [A dimin. from Ned, the familiar 
abbreviation of Edward.] An ass, a donkey. 


* néde, v.t. 
néde, s. [NEED, s.] 
1éde’-ful, a. 
néde’-ly, *ned-ly, adv. [(NeEpty.] 

‘meédes, adv. [NExps.] 


[NEED, v.] 


(NEEDFUL.] 


née (pron. na), pa. par.ora. [Fr., fem. of the 
pa. par. of naitre=to be born.] Born, by 
birth; a word sometimes placed before a 
married woman’s maiden name, to show the 
family to which she belongs. 


*mee-bor, s.&a. [NeicHBour.] 


need, *nede, *neod, s. [A.S. nfd, niéd, 
nedd, néd ; cogn. with Dut. nood ; Icel. nawdh ; 
Dan. & Sw. nod; Goth. nauths ; Ger. noth ; 
O. H. Ger. not; Russ. nyjda.} 

1, A state requiring supply or relief; a state 
in which something is urgently needed ; press- 
ing occasion for something; urgent want, 
necessity. 


“I spake with vehemence; and promptly seized 
Whate'’er abstraction furnish'd for my needs 
Or purposes.” Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iii. 


2. Want of the means of subsistence ; indi- 
gence, necessity, poverty, destitution. 


“ Need and oppression starveth in thine eyes.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, Vv. 1, 


3. An emergency, an exigency, a strait; a 
position of difficulty, distress, or danger. 


“ Which in his greatest need will shrink from him.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III., v. 2. 


4. Urgent necessity, compulsion. 
“TI have no need to beg.” Shakesp.: Richard IT., iv. 


*need-be, s. Something indispensable or 
absolutely necessary. 
“There is a need-be for removing.”"—Carlyle: Fr. 
Revol., pt. iii., bk. i., ch. iv. 
*need-not, s. Something unnecessary or 
superfluous. 


need, *nede, v.t. & t. [NeEEp, s.] 
A. Trans.: To want; to be in need or want 
of ; to require. 


“They that are whole need not a physician.”— 
Matthew ix. 12. 


B. Intransitive : 
1. To be wanting ; to be necessary. 
used with a personal subject.) 
“ Besides true will, there need heroic gifts.”-—Carlyle: 
Letters & Speeches of Cromueil, iii. 1. 
2. To be bound; to be under necessity or 
obligation. 
“ As virtuously given as a gentleman need to be.”— 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iii. 3. 
| Needis commonly used as an auxiliary with 
other verbs, especially in interrogative and ne- 
gative sentences, with the force of obligation, or 
necessity : as, You need not come ; Need he go? 


*neéd’-dom, s. [Eng. need; -dom.] Astate 
of want or need. 


(Never 


*neéd’-ér, s. [Eng. need; -er.] One who 
needs or wants. (Shakesp.: Coriolanus, iv. 1.) 


neéd’-fire, s. [Lit. friction fire, from need = 
to knead ; A.S. gnidan = to rub; Dan, gnide ; 
Sw. gnida.] 


Anthrop.: A quasi-sacrificial rite, probably 
& survival of some form of sun-worship, 
having for its object the protection of cattle 
from murrain. The Mirror (June 24, 1826) 
records the performance of this rite by a 
farmer near Perth. 


“When a murrain has broken out and the herds 
have suffered much harm, the farmers determine to 
make a needfire. On an appointed day there must 
be no single flame of fire in any house or any hearth. 
From each house straw, and water, and brushwood 
must be fetched, and a stout oak-post driven fast into 
the ground, and a hole bored through it; in this a 
wooden windless is stuck, well smeared with cart- 
Pilon and tar, and turned round so long that, with the 
fierce heat and force, it gives forth fire. This... is 
increased with straw, heath, and brushwood, and the 
cattle and horses hunted with whips and sticks two 
or three times through it.”—Z. B, Tylor: Early Hist. 
Mankind (ed. 1878), p. 256. 


neéd’-ful, *neue-ful, * neod-ful, * ned- 
fol, a. [Eng. need; ful(l).} 


nedder—needle 


*], Full of need or necessity; in want, or 
distress ; needy, distressful. 

“ ’s help and strength, for the 
pony his nedeseity.”--Coverdale Tae ee 3 

2. Necessary ; absolutely or urgently requi- 
site. 

{| The needful: That which is wanted ; 
specif., ready money, cash. (Slang.) 


need’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. needful; -ly.] Ne- 
cessarily ; of necessity. 


“ He more needfully and nobly prove 
The nation's terror.” i s 
Crashaw : Hymn in Epiphany. 


need’-ful-néss, s. (Eng. needful; -ness.]_ The 
quality or state of being needful ; necessity. 


need’-i-ly, *nede-ly, * ned-ly, * need- 
i-lie, adv. (Eng. needy ; -ly.] 
1. In need ; in poverty ; in distress, 
* 9, Of necessity ; necessarily ; needs. 


“ Needilie great inconuenience must fall to that 
people.”—Holinshed : Richard IT. (an. 1393). 


neéd’-i-néss, *ned-i-nesse, s. [Eng. 
needy ;. -ness.] The quality or state of being 
needy or in need ; poverty, distress. 

“Their neédinese and pouertie is such,” — Stow: 

Henry VII!., an, 1527. 

nee-dle (as nédl), * ned-el, * ned-le, 
*neelde, *nelde, s. [A.8. nédl; cogn. 
with Dut. naald; Icel. ndl; Dan. naal; Sw. 
nal; Ger. nadel; O. H. Ger. nddela; Goth. 
nathia. From the same root as O, H. Ger. 
néhen; Ger. niihen = to sew; Lat. neo; Gr. 
véw (ned) = to spin.) 

I. Ord. Lang: A pointed instrument of steel 
for carrying a thread through any material. 
It usually passes through the fabric and drags 
the thread after it, but it is otherwise with 
eye-pointed needles. In a wider sense the 
term is applied to instruments of iron, steel, 
bone, wood, &c., used for interweaving or 
interlacing thread or twine in embroidery, 
knitting, netting, &c. The earliest needles 
were of bone ; those of ancient Egypt were of 
bronze. Needles are known as sharps, be- 
tweens, and blunts, according to the relative 
fineness of their points. 


“Tt is easier for a camel togo through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God.”—Mark x. 25. 


II. Technically : 

1. Arch. : A piece of timber laid horizontally, 
and supported on props or shores under some 
superincumbent mass to serve to sustain it 
temporarily, while the part underneath is 
undergoing repair. 

2. Blasting : A tool for pricking the cartridge 
to make connection between the charge and 
the priming. 

3. Geog. (Pl.): Cliffs which rise to a great 
height, tapering upwards from a narrow base. 
Applied specially to the Needles, off the Isle 
of Wight. 

4, Hoisting : A beam projecting from a build- 
ing, with a pulley at its outer end, the fall 
worked by a crab inside the building. 

5. Hydr.: One of a set of vertical square 
bars of wood ina timber frame ina weir. These 
stand close together, and close the sluice-way. 
They may be removed separately to open a way 
for the water. 

6. Min. : A needle-shaped crystal. 

7. Nautical : 


(1) The seaman’s and-sailmaker’s needles are 
seaming, bolt-rope, and roping needles ; they 
are three-sided. 

(2) The polarized steel of a mariner’s com- 
pass. [Asratic, DIPPING-NEEDLE.] 

8. Sewing-mach.: The eye-pointed instru- 
ment for carrying thread through the cloth. 

9. Surg. : A name given to sundry long and 
sharp-pointed surgical instruments used for 
sewing up wounds, couching for cataracts, 
acupuncturing, &c. 

10. Telegr. : A magnetised needle used in the 
ueedle-telegraph (q.v.). In the telegraph of 
Cooke and Wheatstone it is rendered astatic 
and enclosed ina coil, which increases the 
power of the magnetic current, 

ll. Weaving : A horizontal piece of wire 
with an eye to receive a lifting-wire in a 
Jacquard loom. 

{| To get the needle: To become irritated or 
annoyed. 

I Needle-ironstone, Needle iron-ore = Géth- 

ie ; Needle-ore = Atkinite ; Needle-stone = 
ragonite, Natrolite; Needle-spar = Aragon- 

ite ; Needle-zeolite = Natrolite, ree ie 


needle-bar, s. 

1. Knitting: Ina stocking-frame, a bar in 
which the needles are fitted with their leads. 

2. Sewing-mach.: The reciprocating bar to 
the end of which the needle is attached. 


needle-beam, s. 

Civil Engin. : A transverse floor-beam of & 
bridge, resting on the chord or girders, accord- 
ing to the constructon of the bridge. 

needle-bearer, needle-carrier, s. 

Surg. : A porte-aiguille forming a handle for 
a needle. 

needle-book, s. Pieces of cloth or 
flannel, like the leaves of a book, protected by 
book-like covers, used for sticking needles into. 


needle-carrier, s. [NEEDLE-BEARER.] 


needle-case, s. 
1. A needle-book (q.v.). 
2. A case in which to keep needles. 


needle-chervil, s. 
Bot. : Scandia Pecten-Veneris. 


needle-file, s. A long, round, narrow 
file used by jewellers. 


needle-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : Syngnathus acus, known also as the 
Great Pipe-fish, Sea-adder, and Tangle-fish. 
[PIPE-FISH, SYNGNATHID&.] 


needle-forceps, s. An instrument to 
hold a needle to sew up wounds that cannot be 
reached by the hand, or to hold very minute 
needles in operations about the eye or in 
staphyloraphy. 


needle-furze, s. 
Bot.: Genista anglica, 


needle-guard, s. 

Sewing-mach.: A sliding piece which moves 
with the needle and keeps it in line during 
rapid movement, so that it shall not strike 
wide of the hole in the cloth-plate. 

needle-gun, s. 

Fire-arms: A fire-arm which is loaded at the 
breech with a cartridge carrying its own ful- 
minate, and which is ignited by a needle or 
pin traversing the breech-block driven by a 
spiral spring, or struck by the hammer. 


needle-holder, s. 


i. A draftsman’s instrument for holding a 
pricking-through needle, 


2. [NEEDLE-FORCEPS]. 


* needle-house, * nedylhows, s. A 
needle-case. 


needle-instrument, s. : 
Surv.: An instrument which owes its ac- 
curacy and value to the magnetic needle only, 


such as the plain or the Vernier compass or 
the Vernier transit. 


needle-ironstone, s. [NEEDLE, s. J.] 
needle-loom, s. A form of loom in which 
the weft is carried by a needle instead of a 
shuttle. The usual form of loom for the manu- 
facture of narrow wares, such as ribbons, 
tapes, bindings, &e. 
* needle-money, s. (See extract.) 
“T could wish, for the h \f 
that they had rather called i [Pix-money] nosdee 
money, which might have implied something of good 
housewifery.”—-Addison: Spectator, No. 295. 
needle-ore, s. [NEEDLE, s, J.] 
*needle-point, s. A sharper. 
needle-pointed, a. Pointed likeaneedle, 
needle-setter, s. 


Sewing-mach. : An attachment allowing the 
needle to be set in its bar, so that the eye 
shall be at the proper distance from the end of 
the bar, in order that the loop may be properly 
formed and at the right place for the hook or 
shuttle beneath the fabric. 


needle-shaped, a. 

Ord. Lang. & Bot. : Linear, rrgid ; tapering 
to a very fine point from a narrow base, as the 
leaves of Juniperus communis. 


needle-shell, s, The sea-urchin. 
needle-spar, s. (NEEDLE, s. J.) 
needle-stone, s. [NEEDLE, s. J.] 


needle -telegraph, s. A te h 
which the indications are given by Pa Po 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; milte, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 


@=6€; ey=a; qu=kw. 


tions of a magnetic needle, whose normal posi- 
fion is Poa ae yey through pir se a cur- 
C) city is passed at by the 
operator, x ¥ 
ype 
i rea rou, e eye of a 
needle. There are various ret : 
needle-woman, s. A woman who earns 
her living by sewing ; a seamstress. 
needle-work, s. 
L Ordinary Language : 
1. Work executed with a needle ; sewed 
work ; embroidery. ° 
Ot needle-work ; no eae the fre” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk, viii. 
2. The business of a needle-woman or seam- 
SS. 
IL, Arch. : The mixed work of timber and 
plaster of which many old houses are con- 
structed. 


needle-worker, s. One who works 
with a needle; a need{e-woman. 


needle-wrapper, s. A needle-book(q.v.). 
needle-zeolite, s. (Nrepte, s. {.] 


meedle (as neé‘dl), * ne-dile, vi. & t 

(NEEDLE, s.} 

A. Intransitive : 

*1. To work with a needle; to sew; to 
embroider. 

2. To shoot (in crystallization) into the form 
of needles. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To form (crystals) like needles. 

2. To vex, toannoy. (Collog. or slang.) 


*mebd'-ted. Ged as eld), a. (Eng. needl(e) ; 


1. Lit.: Worked or executed with a needle. 
“The trickling ornament and needled arts.” 
Brookes > Jerusalem Detivered, bk. ii. 
2. Fig. : Vexed, annoyed. 
neecdleful (as né’dl-fuil), s. [Eng. needle; 
Fu As much thread as is usually put into 
a needle at one time. 


*neéd'-ler, *neldere,s. (Eng. nzedi(c) ; -er.] 
1. Lit.: One who works with a needle; a 
sewer ; an embroiderer. 
“ Hike Hakeneyman, and Houwe the neldere.” 
P. Plowman, p. 106. 
2. Fig. : Asharper, a niggard. 


neéd’-léss, * nede-les, a. [Eng. need ; -less.] 
*1. Not in want; having no need ; in want 
of nothing. 
Waring te eee the hike Te 181. 
2. Not necessary ; not requisite ; unnecessary. 
weg on el Fs ; ‘tis needless to report 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. v1. 
meéd’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. needless ; -ly.]_ In 
a needless manner; without need or necessity ; 
unnecessarily. 


neéd - léss-néss, s.  [Eng. needless; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being needless ; un- 
necessariness. ‘ 
“ The needlessness of their endeavours.” — Sp. Hall : 
Christian's Assurance of Heaven. 
® neéd’-ling, s. (Eng. need ; -ling.] One in 
‘want or need. 
“ b ” 
A gift to rt sae at ood ay 


*need'-ly, *nede-ly, adv. [Eng. need ; -ly.] 
Needs, of necessity, necessarily. 
“ Nedely som word hire must asterte.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 6,550. 


*need-ly, a. [Eng. needi(e) ; -y.] Pertaining 
to or fa a needle; prickly, bristling. 
“His black needly beard.”— Blaekmore: Lorna 
Doone, ch. xxiii, 
*need’-mént, s. — need ; -ment.]. Some- 
thing needed or wanted; a necessary, & requi- 


site. 
“His little bag of needments, the 


few other indispensable things.”— Jfrs. 
Harry Jocetyn, ii. 3. 


linen... anda 
Oliphant 


neéd’-na, v. [See def] Need not. (Scotch.) 


é ned *needes, 
[A.S. y 


(Gancumi with must.) 


needle—negative 


*neeéds’-ly, adv. (Eng. needs; -ly.) Neces- 
sarily, of uecessity. ; 
“ And needsly to the southern fields wilt ea” 
Drayton : Pastorals, Wel, vi. 
neéd’-y, *ned-i, *ned-y,a. [Eng. need ; -y.) 
1. In need or necessity; necessitous, dis- 
tressed, poor, indigent. 
“The bread of lm 
Fryth : Workes, ar iene ee 
*2. Necessary, needful, requisite. 
“ Stored with corn to make your needy brend.” 
Shakesp. » Pericles, 1. 4 
*neéd’-y-hood, s. [Eng. needy ; -hood.] A 
state of want, need, 
“ Flour of furze-balls, that's too good, 


For a man in needyhood. 
Herrick : The Beygar to Mab. 
*neeld, s. [Neep.e.] 


*neele, s. 
neél’-ghau, s. (Nyiaav.) 


neem, * nim, s. [Bengalee, Hind., &c.] (See 
compound.) 
neem-tree, s. 
Bot.: Melia Azadirachta, or Azadirachta 
indica, an Indian tree pais unequally 
innate leaves with oblique leaflets, the 
lowers in panicles, the ovary three-celled, 
Neem trees planted around bungalows are 
said to be favourable to health. Being con- 
sidered sacred, the wood is made into idols in 
India; it is also used for ship-building, furni- 
ture, &c. The young trees, when tapped, 
yield a saccharine sap or toddy which is an 
excellent stomachie. An oil from the pericarp 
is burned in lamps and used in soap-making ; 
it-is antiseptic and anthelmintic, and is used 
also in leprosy. Dr. Maxwell has found it as 
efficacious as cod-liver oil in consumption and 
scrofula. The gum is stimulant, the bark is 
astringent, tonic, and antiperiodie ; it is use- 
ful in intermittent and other fevers. The 
Hindoos eat the leaves, when parched, in 
curries, and make them into poultices for 
glandular tumours, or apply them as a pulp 
in smill-pox. (Calcutta Exhib. Report.) Called 
also Margosa tree. 


(Neepte, 8.) 


neep, s. [A.S. nep; Icel. nepa; Lat. napus.] 


A turnip. 
neér, s. [NErR.] 
ne’ér, adv. [NEvER.] 
ne’er-be-lickit, s. Nothing which could 
be licked by a dog or cat ; nothing whatever. 
(Scotch.) 
ne’er-do-well, a. & s. 
A. As adj.: Never likely to do well or re- 
form; past mending or reformation, 
B, As subst.: One who is never likely to 


do well; one past all hopes of reformation or 
mending. 


neés-bér-ry, s. [Naseserry.] 


*nee *nese, *neeze, v.i. [Dut. niezen ; 
Ger, niesen ; O. Icel. hnjosa; Icel. hnerra; Dan, 
nyse ; Sw. nysa.) To sneeze (q.v.). 

“He went up and stretched himself upon him ; and 


the child neesed seven times, and opened his eyes.”— 
2 Kings lv. 85. (1611.) 


*neége, s, (Neuse, v.] A sneeze (q.v.). 
neése-wort, 8. [SNeezewort.] 


*neés’-ing, ‘nes-ing, *nes-inge, 5. [Nrrsr, 
v.) A sneezing. 

“ By his neesings a light doth shine, and his eyes are 

like as eyelids of the morning.” Job xli. 18, (1611.) 


*neéve, s. [Near] 


né &x’-6-at rég’-n6, phir. [Lat. = let him 
not go out of the kingdom.) 

Law: A writ to restrain a person from leav- 
ing the country, originally applicable to pur- 
poses of state; now an ordinary process of 
courts of equity, resorted to for the purpose 
of obtaining bail or security to abide a decree. 


*néf, s. [Fr.] [Nave (2).] 


*ne-fand, *né-fan’-dois, a. [Lat. nefan- 
dus = not to be spoken or uttered : ne = not 
and fandus = fut. part. of for = to speak.] N ot 
to be spoken, uttered, or mentioned ; abomin- 
able. 

“The most nefandous high-treason against the Ma- 
jesty on high,”—Cotton Mather: A Discourse on Witch- 
a (ed. 1689), p. % 
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né-far’-i-oiis, a. (Lat. nefurius, from nefas 
=that which is contrary to divine law, im- 
iety.) Wicked in the extreme; abominable, 
nfamous, atrocious, 
“ For their own nefarious ends, 
Tread upon Freedoi aud her frieuds.” 
: Cunningham ; Witch, 
né-far’-i-oiis-ly, adv. (Eng. nefarious; -ly.) 
In a nefarious manner ; with extreme wicked- 
ness ; abominably, atrociously. 


“Thus nefuriousty rob'd and despolled of his 
honour,"—Wood » Athenae Ozon., p. 891. 


né-far’-{-oiis-néss, s. (Eng. nefarious; 
~ness.| The quality or state of being nefari- 
ous ; extreme wickedness; atrociousness. 


*ne’-fast, a. [Lat. nefastus.] Wicked. un- 
lawful, detestable, vile. 


“Monsters so nefast and so flagitious.”— : 
Caxtons, pt. x., ohIa a tab 


néf'-ie-diéf-fite, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 

_Min.: An amorphous mineral resembling 
lithomarge. Hardness, 1°15; sp. gr. 2°335; 
fracture, conchoidal ; colour, white to red- 
rose ; opaque; feel, greasy, Analyses discord- 
ant, but the mean of several agrees with the 
formula HgMgAlySis017. Belongs to the group 
of clays. 


néft, s. (Etym. doubtful.) 
neft-oil, s. 


Chem. : A mineral oil extracted from shale: 
found in Hungary and the Caspian Sea. Id 
contains forty per cent. of crude paraffin, 


*né-gant, s. [Lat. negans, pr. par. of nego 
=todeny.] One who denies. sl 4 


“The affirmants ,.. were almost treble so many ap 
were the negants,"—Strype: Cranmer, Wk. ii., ch. iv. 


né-ga'-tion, *ne-ga-ci-on, s._ [Fr., from 
Lat. negationem, acc. of negatio=a denying, 
a refusal, from negatus, pa. par. of nego= to 
deny, from ne = not, and aio = to say.| 
1. Ord. Lang. : A denial; a declaration that 
something is not, or has not been, or will not 
be. (The opposite to affirmation.) 
“ But I founde therin no answere appoynted to be 
made to them whyche receyved that ordre, ueyther 


es ae yemacion nor yet negation.”—Bale > <Apologic, 
Pp. 

2. Logic: (See extract). 

“Negation is the absence of that which does not 
naturally belong to the thiug we are speakiuy of, or 
which has no right, obligation, or necessity to be 
present with it ; as when we say a stone is inanimate, 
or blind, or deaf, that is, has no life, nor sight, nor 
hearing ; or when we say a carpenter or a fisuerman 
is unlearned, these are mere negations.”"— Wutts: 
Logic, pt. i., ch. ii., § 6. 

J Conversion by Negation: 


Logic ; (CoNTRAPOSITION]. 


né-ga-tion-ist, s. [Eng. negation; -ist.y 
One who denies the truth and, by implication, 
the beneficent etfects of Christianity, or of 
any other religion named. 

“Tn everything characteristic of the creed of Chris- 
tendom he was a thoroughgo negationist~, He ad- 
mitted neither its truth nor its utility."—Literary 
World, Feb, 8, 1882. 


nég-a-tive, *nog-a-tif, a. &s. [Fr. néga- 
tif; from Lat. negativus; trom negatus, pa. 
par. of nego= to deny; Ital, & Sp. negativo.} 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Containing, declaring, or implying denial 
or negation; negatory. (The opposite to agir- 
mative.) 

“T see no inconvenience that may insue either of 
the atfirmative or negative opinion,’—Holinshed; De- 
scription of Ireland, ch, ii. 

2. Implying or expressing refusal; refusing 
assent ; expressing the answer no to @ request : 
as, He gave me a negative answer, 

*3. Denying, refusing. 

“Tf thou wilt confess, 
Or else be impuderntly i, reer 
Shakesp.; Winter's Tale, i, 2 

4, Containing assertions or marked by omis- 
sions which involve denial or tend in the 
direction of denial without directly denying 
or controverting; indirect; the opposite to 
positive: as, a negative argument. 

“We have negative nanies, which stand not directly 
for positive idens, but fe their absence, such as in- 
sipid, silence, nihil, &."~ Locke » Human Understand- 

ing, bk. ii., ch, viil, 
5. Having the power of restraining or with- 
holding by refusing consent ; having the power 
or right of veto. 


“ Denying me any power of a negative voice as king, 
they are not ashamed to seek to deprive me of tue 
liberty of using my reason with a g conscience. "— 
King Charles: Eikon Basilike, 


poll, béy ; port, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ir x. 
can ae shan, -tion, ppc Bane -tion, -gion = zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shius. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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II. Phot. ; Applied to a picture in which the 
lights and shades are exactly the opposite of 
those in nature. [B. II. 2.] 

B. As substantive: 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. A proposition by which something is 
denied; a negative proposition ; an opposite 
or contradictory term or conception. 

“The positive and Gherieg alee are set before the 
mind for its choice, and it chuses the negative.”—Hd- 
wards ; Freedom of the Will, pt. i., § 1. 

2. A word expressing or implying denial or 

refusal : as, no, not. 

3. The right or power of restraining or with- 
holding by refusing consent; the right or 
power of veto ; a veto. 

4, That side of a question which denies or 
_Yefuses ; a decision or answer expressing or 
-declaring negation or refusal. 

“It is generally held in the megative.”"—South: 
Sermons, vol. v., ser. 4. 

IL. Technically: 

1. Elect. ; The metal or equivalent placed in 
opposition to the positive in the voltaic battery. 
“The negative may be coke, carbon, silver, plat- 
inum, or copper, and forms the cathode (q.v.). 

2. Phot.: A picture upon glass, in which 
-the lights and shades of the model are exactly 
reversed ; the actual shades being represented 
by the transparent glass, the lights of the 
-object appearing dark. The negative is used 
“to obtain positives by being laid upon a sen- 
-sitive surface, which is acted upon by the 
rays of light passing through the glass. The 
rays, being but little impeded by the trans- 
parent portions, affect the preparation under- 
neath; while under the opaque portions (the 
“high lights of the original), the sensitive 
material remains unaltered, 


negative-bath, s. 

Phot.: A solution of silver nitrate in dis- 
billed water, averaging thirty grains to the 
-ounce, with a trace of silver iodide, used to 
excite collodion plates for taking negatives. 
It may be acid, neutral or alkaline, according 
sto circumstances. [Batu, B. I. 4.] 


negative-crystal, s. 

Crystall. : An enclosure of glass in another 
crystal, and assuming the form of the latter. 
ARutley: Study of Rocks (ed. 2nd), p. 163.) 


negative-electricity, s. 

Elect.: The electricity developed when a 
stick of sealing-wax is rubbed with flannel or 
-skin ; resinous electricity. It is denoted by 
“the sign minus (—). 


negative-element, s. 

Chem. : The element which is disengaged at 
the positive pole, when one of its compounds 
is decomposed by an electric current. 


negative-eyepiece, s. 

Optics : The Huygenian, or negative eyepiece, 

is the usual combination of lenses at the eye- 
-end of a telescope or microscope. It was 
designed by its inventor to diminish the 
‘spherical aberration by producing the re- 
fractions at two glances instead of one, and 
-also to increase the field of view. It consists 
of two plano-convex lenses, the eye-glass, and 
the field-glass, each of which present its con- 
-vex side towards the object-glass. 


negative -exponent, s. The same as 
“NEGATIVE-POWER (q.V.). [EXPONENT, II.] 

negative-index, s. 

Math. : In logarithms an index affected with 
“@ negative sign, as are the indices of the 
logarithms of all numbers less than unity. 

negative-pole, s. 

Elect, : [Necative, a., B. II. I]. 

negative-power, s. [PowER]. 

negative-pregnant, s. 

Law: A negation implying also an affirma- 
tion, as if a man, being impleaded to have 
done a thing, denies that he did it in the 


manner and form alleged, thus implying 
that he did it in som’ form or other. 


negative-presi ription, s. [PRescrip- 
“TION]. 

negative-quantity, s. 

Math.: Any quantity preceded by the 
negative sign (—), 

negative-radical, s. 

Chem.: A term which may be applied to 


negative—negligently 


any group of two or more atoms, which takes 
the place and performs the functions of 4 
negative element in a chemical compound. 


negative-result, s. 


Math. : The result of any analytical opera- 


tion which is preceded by the negative sign. 


negative-sign, s. 

Math. : The algebraic sign(—). Also called 
minus (q.V.). 

negative-well, s. 
WELL (q.V.). 


nég’-a-tive, v.t. [NEGATIVE, a.] 
1. To disprove ; to prove the contrary. 
“The want of a corresponding experience negatives 
the history."—Paley : Evidences, (Prep. consid,) 
2. To reject by vote; to refuse to sanction 
or enact. 
“The amendment was negatived and the original 
resolution adopted.”"—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 4, 1885 
* 3. To render harmless or ineffective; to 
neutralize. 


“The wash that might have damaged the start of 
the Thames crew was happily negatived by the inert 
hull of the lumbering barge.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
Sept, 16, 1882. 


nég’-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. negative ; -ly.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, In a negative manner; with denial or 
refusal. 


“For the words speak negatively.”—South ; Sermons, 
vol. viii., ser. 7. 


2. In a manner implying the absence of 
something ; indirectly ; not positively. 
“We will not... argue from Scriptures negatively.’ 
—Bishop Hall: Apologie against Brownists, § 20. 
II, Elect.: With negative electricity : as, a 
body negatively electrified. 


The same as DRAIN- 


*nég’-a-tive-néss, s. [Eng. negative; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being negative ; nega- 
tion. 


* nég’-a-tiv-ist, s. [Eng. negativ(e); -ist.] A 
sportive ‘coinage symmetrical with and op- 
posed to Positivists. 


“There are among us, for example, scientific gentle- 
tnen who style themselves Posi ivists, but who are 
actually Negativists."—Mortimer Collins: Thoughts in 
my Garden, ii. 46. 


* nég-a-tiv’i-ty, s. [Eng. negativ(e) ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being negative; nega- 
tiveness. 

*nég’-a-tor-y, a. (Lat. negatorius, from 
negatus, pa. par. of nego=to deny; Ital. & 


Sp. negatorio; Fr. negatoire.) Expressing 
denial or refusal ; denying. ; 
“With negatory response from all quarters.”—Car- 


lyle: Letters & Speeches of Cromvell, iii. 230. 


nég-léct’, * neg-lecte, v.t. [Fr. négliger; 
Ital. negligere.| [NEGLECT, a.] 

1. To treat without regard or attention; to 
treat carelessly or heedlessly; to slight, to 
despise ; to take no notice of; to disregard ; 
to pass over. 

‘‘ Neglect me, lose me.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night’s Dream, ii. 1. 

2. To leave undone ; to pass over or by ; to 
omit. (Generally followed by an infinitive.)+ 

“ Honour due and reverence none neglects.” 
Milton: P. L., tii. 738, 

* 3. To cause to be neglected, omitted, or 

deferred. 
“My absence doth neglect no great design.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IIL, ii. 4, 
*nég-léct’, a. [Lat. neglectus, pa. par. of 
negligo = to neglect : nec = nor, not, and lego 
= to gather, to collect, to select.) Neglected, 
omitted, overlooked. 


“ Because it should not be neglect or left un "ame 
Tyndall; Workes, p. 257. d one. 


nég-léct’, s. [Necvect, v.] 
1, Disregard, slight, omission; want or 
failure of due regard, attention, or heed. 
‘* To tell thee sadly, shepherd, without blame, 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came.” 
Milton - Comus, 510. 
2. Omission to do anything which should 
be done ; carelessness, 
“Which out of my neglect was never done,” 
Shakesp, ¢ Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 4 
3. Carelessness, negligence ; ~ neglectful 
habits. 
“ Age breeds neglect in all.” 
Denham : Sophy, ii. 1. 
4, The state of being neglected or disre- 
garded. 


“Rescue my poor remains from vile neglect.” 
Prior: Henry é Emma. 


nég -léct’-ful-néss, s. 


nég-léct’-ing, pr. par. or a. 
*nég-léct’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. neglecting ; -ly.] 


* nég-léc’-tion, s. 


nég’-li-gee (gee as zha), s. 


nég’-li-gent, a. 


——at 


* nég-léct’-8d, pa. par. ora. [Necuxct, v.] 
* nég -léct’- 6d - néss, s. 


[Eng. neglected 5 
ness.) The quality or state of being neglected. 


* nég-léct'-ér, * nég-léct’-or, s. [Eng. 


neglect ; -er.) One who neglects. 
“Christianity has backed all its pee with eternal 
life and eternal death to the performers or neglectors 
of them.”—South : Sermons, vol. vii., ser. 5. 


nég-léct'-ful, a. [Eng. neglect ; -ful(/).] 


1. Heedless, careless, inattentive 3; apt te 
ueglect or disregard ; negligent ; not careful 
or heedful. (Followed by of before the object 
of neglect.) : 

“The fond companion of his helpless years, |, 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 
Goldsmith : Deserted Village. 

2. Indicating or expressive of neglect or in- 
difference, 

“Shew a cold and neglectful countenance te them 

upon doing ill.”—Locke : On Education. 


nég-léct’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. neglectful ; -ly.] 


In a neglectful manner; with neglect, indif- 
ference, or slighting. 


[Eng. neglectful ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being neglect- 
ful; negligence. 


(NEGLECT, v.] 


With neglect or indifference; neglectfully, 
perry heedlessly. (Shakesp.: 1 Henry 
IV., i. 8. 


[Lat. neglectio, from neg- 
lectus, pa. par. of negligo=to neglect (q.v.).] 
The quality or state of being negligent or 
neglectful ; want of care ; negligence; neglect- 
fulness. 


“Sleeping neglection doth Beet to loss 
The conquests of our scarce cold conquerors,” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., iv. & 


* nég-léct’-ive, a. [Eng. neglect; -ive.] Neg: 


ligent, neglectful, heedless, regardless. 


“Not wholly stupid and neglective of the publis 
peace.”—King Charles: Eikon Basilike, 
{Fr. negligé, 


pa. par. of negliger = to neglect (q.v.). ] 

1, An easy or unceremonious dress; unc 
dress ; specif., a kind of loose gown formerly 
worn by ladies. 

2. A long necklace usually made of coral 
(Sitimonde} 


nég-li-gence, * nég’-li-gen-cy, * nec- 


cly-gence, s. [Fr. négligence, from Lat. 
negligentia, from negligens = negligent (q.v.)$ 
Sp. negligencia ; Ital. negligenza.] 

1, The quality or state of: being negligent ; 
neglectfulness ; neglect or omission to do that 
which ought to be done; a habit of neglecting 
or omitting to do things.through carelessness 
or design. 

2. An act of neglect, carelessness, or negli- 
gence. 

“O negligence 
Fit for a fool.” Shakesp. : Henry VIIT., tii. & 
* 3, Disregard, slight, contempt, neglect. 
“ Both the worlds I give to negligence.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 5. 
l [Fr., from Lat. negligens 
(genit. negligentis), pr. par. of negligo= to 
neglect (q.v.); Ital. & Sp. negligente.} 

1, Careless, heedless, neglectful; apt to 
neglect or omit that which ought to be done 
or attended to ; inattentive. (Followed by of 
before the object of neglect when expressed.) 


“ My sons, be not now negligent ; for the Lord hath 
chosen you to stand before him.”—2 Ch7on. xxix. 11, 


2. Characterized by carelessness or negli- 
gence ; careless. 


“O negligent and heedless discipline, 
How are we park'd and bounded in a pale.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., iv. 2 


3. Scornfully regardless or heedless; de 
spising. 
“‘ And be thou negligent of fame.” 
negligent-escape, s. 


Law: The escape from the custody of the 
sheriff or other officer. y 


Swift: Miscel. 


nég’-li-gent-ly, adv. (Eng. negligent; -ly.] 


1. In a negligent, careless, or heedless 
Manner; without care or heed; without 
exactness 5 heedlessly. 

“ Britain ! whose genius is in verse express’ 
Bold and sublime, but negligently iat 
aller: Upon the Earl of Roscommon. 


2, In a manner indicating or expressing 


ae 4 ot berg gas mn. Meehan vb, SD eee 
‘fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
ne; 26, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 


o@=6€; ey=4; qu=kw. | 


a 


Blight, disrespect, or di ; 
slightingly. pect, sregard of anything; 


*nég-lig-i-ble, a. [Lat. negligo = to neg- 
lect.) Capable of being neglected or dare! 
garded ; applied to anything which may be 
papasied or left out of consideration, as an 
infinitely small quantity in mathematics. 


*né-goce’, s. [Lat. negotium = business.] 
Business, occupation, employment. [Nxco- 
TIATE. } 

“Whi negoce negoti 
Foe py nn Bg made Bn BF 
See’ Dissertation upon Phalarig. 


aé-go-oi-a . 
ols cyte (or g as sh), vi. & vt, (Ne- 


né-go-ci-A-tion (or ¢ as sh), s. (Nxooria- 
TION. ] 


né-go-¢i-a-tor (or gas sh), s. [NecorraTor.] 
* né-g0-ti-a-bil’-i-ty (tias shi), s (Eng. 
negotiable ; ~ity.) The — or state of being 
negotiable or trausferable by assignment. 


né-g0'-ti-a-ble (ti as shi), ac. [(Fr., Ital. 
negoziabile ; Sp. negociable.] Capable of being 
negotiated ; transferable by assignment from 
the owner paar person so as to vest a 
pro: y in the assignee : as, a iable bi 
Proper y negotia 


negotiable paper, negotiable 
instrument, s An instrument, the right 
of action upon which is, by exception from the 
common rule, freely assignable from one to 
another; such as of exchange and pro- 
missory notes. 


* né-g0’-ti-ant (ti as shi), s. [Lat. nego- 
tians, pr. par. of negotior=to transact busi- 
ness.) One who negotiates; a negotiator. 
(Necorrate.} 

won Eran: 2g Bie cee 
né-go'-ti-ate (tias shi), né-gd'-gi-Ate (or 

as shi), v.i. &t. (Lat. negotiatus, pa. par. 
of negotior = to transact business ; negotium = 
business, occupation : neg- for nec = not, nor, 
aud otium= leisure; Fr. négocier; Sp. nego- 
ciar ; Ital. negoziare.) 

A, Intransitive: 

*1. To carry on business or trade; to 
oraffic ; to deal. 4 


“They that received the talents to negotiate wi 
pl Nc games wo ota then 


2. To treat with another or others respect- 
ing the purchase and sale of anything; to 
bargain ; to enter into or carry on negotia- 
tions or matters of business. 

3. To carry on diplomatic negotiations or in- 
tercourse with another, as respecting a treaty, 
a league, a peace, &c.; to treat diplomatically. 

“The interests of those with whom he negotiated,” 

—WMickle: Portuguese Empire in Asia, 

4. To carry on communications generally ; 
to act as a go-between. 

*5. To intrigue, to be busy. 


“She was a busy negotiating woman,”—Sacon : 
Henry Vil,, p. 2. 


B. Transitive: 

1. To enter into or carry on negotiations 
concerning ; to procure or bring about by ne- 
gotiation. 

“That weighty business to negotiate.” 
yton; Barons’ Wars, bk, iil. 

2. To pass in the way of business ; to put 
Into circulation. 

3. To pass over; to accomplish in jumping 
(Racing Slang.) 


né-go-ti-a’-tion (tias shi), né-g6-ci-a’- 
tion (or gi as shi), s. (Fr. négociation, from 
Lat. negotiationem, aceus. of negotiatio= a 
transaction of business ; Sp. negociacion; Ital. 
negoziazione.)} 

*1, Business, trading, affair. 

“In all negociations of difficultie, a man may not 

Jook to sowe and reape at once."—Bacon: Essays: Of 
| Negotiating. 

2. The act of negotiating, or treating with 
another respecting the purchase and sale of 
anything ; bargaining, treaty. 

3. The treating of governments by their 
agents, respecting international questions : 
as, the making of treaties, the entering into a 
league, the making of peace, &c. ; the transac- 
tion of business between nations by theiragents. 


DOI, b6P; PéAt, jOW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -gion= zhin. -cious, 


‘ negligible—negroloid 


4, The course of procedure to be adopted 
followed by the holder of a bill to arasuse 


ea of it, and payment when it falls 


né-g0'-ti-a-tor (ti as shi), nd-go'-ci-a- 
tor (or gias shi), s. (Lat. agotlasor™ Fr. 
negotiateur,) One who negotiates; one who 
treats with others, either as principal or agent 
for another; one who conducts negotiations. 
(Necoriare, A. 3.) 
“The lan of Rome, indeed, .. . was still, in 


many parts of Europe, almost indispensable to a 
traveller or negotiator,"—Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. iil, 


né-g0'-ti-a-tor-¥ (tias shi),a. [Lat. nego- 
tiatorius.] Pertaining or relating to negotia- 
tion. 

*né-go'’-ti-a-trix (ti as shi),s. [Lat.] A 


woman who negotiates. 


* né-go-ti-ds'-i-ty (ti as shi), s. (Lat. ne- 
gotiositas, from negotiosus = busy.] The state 
of being engaged in business ; active eimploy- 
ment in business; negotiousness. [NEao- 
TIovus. } : 

“And were this possible, yet would such infinite 


negotiosity be very uneasy and distractious to it."— 
Cudworth: Intel. System, p. 884. 


*né-go’-tious, a. (Lat. negotiosus, from ne- 
gotitum = business.] Busy ; engrossed or ab- 
sorbed in business ; fully employed, active in 
business, 

af Some servants... are very nimble and negotious.” 

*né-g0'-tious-néss, s. [Eng. negotious ; 
-ness.}) Active employment; activity, nego- 
tiosity. 

' “God needs not ness, or double dili- 


to bri oe to pass."”—Aog 
gence, rr matters '—Rogers: N 
Sous the Sevides pW, ae 


né-gréss, s. [Necro.] <A female negro, 
né-gril-1o, s. ([Sp., a dimin. from negro 


(a-v.).] 
Anthrop: Lit., a small or young negro. 
Pickering uses it almost, if exactly, asa 


synonym of Negrito (q.v.). 


“The Negrillo race has much the same complexion 


as the Papuan, but differs in the diminutive stature, 
the general absence of a beard, the Pens of the 
lower of the inclined profile, and the exaggerated 
negro features."—C. Pickering : Races of Man, p. 175. 


né-gri-to, s. [Sp., dimin. from negro (q.v.).] 
Anthrop. : One of the divisions of Huxley’s 
Negroid race. 


né-gro, *ne-ger, s. & a, [Sp. negro=a 
black man, from Lat. nigrum, accus. of niger 
= black ; Ital., Sp., & Port. negro; Fr. négre.] 

A. As substantive : 

Anthrop. : The distinctly dark, as opposed 
to the fair, yellow, and brown varieties of man- 
kind. Their original home was probably all 
Africa south of the Sahara, India south of the 
Indo-Gangetic plains, Malaysia, and the greater 
= of Australasia. In early and middle 

‘ertiary times this tract was probably broken 
up by the sea, and the disappearance of the 
region named by Sclater Lemuria. Negroes 
fall naturally into two great divisions : (1) 
African Negroes, (2) Papuans or Melanesians. 
Prof. A. H. Keane (Encyc. Brit., ed. 9th, xvii. 
816-320) makes four sub-divisions of African 
Negroes, according to locality: (1) West 
Soudan and Guinea; (2) Central Soudan and 
Chad Basin ; (3) East Soudan and Upper Nile ; 
(4) South Africa. He estimates their number 
at 130,000,000, with probably 20,000,000 full- 
blood or half-caste negroes, either slaves or 
descendants of slaves, chiefly in tropical or 
sub-tropical America, and enumerates the fol- 
lowing as the chief anatomical and physiolo- 
gical points in which the Negro differs most 
from his own congeners : 


1. The abnormal length of the arm, sometimes reach- 
ing to the knee-pan. 

2. Prognathism (Facial angle 70°, in Caucasian 82°), 

& Weight of brain, 35 oz. (in gorilla 20 oz., average 


Euro} 45 07. ). 
4. Pall black eye, black iris, and yellowish sclerotic 
5. Short, flat, snub nose, broad at extremity, with 


dilated nostrils and concave ridge. 
6. Thick, protruding lips, showing inner surface. 


7. Very large zygomatic arches, 
8 Exceedingly thick cranium, enabling him to use 
the head as a weapon of attack. 


9, Weak lower limbs, terminating in a broad, flat 
foot, with low instep, Sighs somewhat pre- 
hensile great toe, and “ lark heel. 

10, Complexion seep brown, blackish, or even black, 
not due to any special pigment, but to the greater 
abundance of colouring matter in the Malpighian mu- 
cous membrane. ; ‘ 

11. Short, black hair, distinctly woolly, not frizzly. 

42, Thick epidermis, cool, soft, and velvety, mostly 
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hairl 


and emitting a peculiar odour, deseribed be 
Pruner 


y aa hircine, 

15, Frame of medium height, thrown somewhat out 
of the errenlcolae by the shape of the pelvis, the 
spine, the kward projection of the head, and the 
whole anatomical structure. 

M4. The cranial sutures, which close much earlier im 
the Negro than in other races, 


B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to ne- 
groes ; black : as, a negro race. 

negro-bat, s. 

Zool. : Vesperugo mawrus, a vespertilionine 
bat, with an extremely wide geographical 
range, being found along the axis of elevation 
in the Old World, from the Pyrenees to China, 
extending southwards into India, Cochin 
China, and Java. The fur is sooty-brown or 
deep black, tipped with gray. 


negro-cachexy, s. 
negro-coffee, s. 
Chem.: The seeds of Cassia occidentalis. 


They have a purgative action, but lose this 
property in the roasting. [Cassta.] 


negro-corn, s. 
Bot. ; A West Indian name for Turkish millet. 


negro-fly, s. 


Entom.: A black dipterous insect, Psila 
Rose. Called also Carrot-fly. 


negro guinea-corn, s. 
Bot. : A West Indian name for Indian Mil- 
let, Sorghum vulgare. 


negro-head, s. A name given toa kind 
of tobacco, prepared by softening with mo- 
lasses, and then pressing it into cakes. 

Negro-head maul: A maul hewn froma single: 
block of wood. (American.) 


negro-monkey, s. 

Zool. : Semnopithecus maurus; the specific: 
name has reference to its colour, an intense: 
black ; habitat, the Javanese forests. It is- 
hunted for its fur. 


negro-tamarin, s. 

Zool. : Midas ursulus, from the region of the- 
Amazon. It is about nine inches in length, 
with a tail nearly twice as long. The fur is 
black, with a reddish-brown streak down the 
middle of the back. It is of a low type of in- 
telligence, but some becomes tame and fami-- 
liar, [Mrpas.] 


negro’s-head, s. 

Bot.: The Ivory Palm, Phytelephas macro- 
carpa, from the appearance of the fruit. 

Negro’s-head palm ; [NEGRO’S-HEAD]. 


né-groid, né’-gro-oid, a. Rosembling 
negroes; having the characteristics of the 
negro type. 


Negroid-race, s. 

Anthrop.: A term used in the same sense as- 
the ‘“‘ Negro” of other anthropologists. The 
Negroid type is primarily represented by the 
Negro of Africa between the Sahara and the 
Cape district, including Madagascar. Two 
important families are classed in this system. 

(1) The Bushmen of South Africa, diminu- 
tive in stature, and of yellowish-brown com- 

lexion. (The Hottentot is supposed to be 

he result of crossing between the Bushman 
and the ordinary Negroid.) . 

(2) Negritoes of the Andaman Islands, the 
Peninsula of Malacca, the een {se and 
other islands to New California and Tasmania. 
They are mostly dolichocephalic, with dark 
skins and woolly hair. In various districts 
they tend towards other types, and show 
traces of mixture. (Journ, Ethnol. Soc., 1870, 
405, 406.) 

né-gr6i-dal, a. Of or pertaining to the 


negro. 


né-gro-ism, s. A peculiarity, as in pro- 
nunciation, grammar, diction or behavior, 
characteristic of the negro, especially in the 
southern United States. 


Né-gro-land, s. [Eng. negro, and land.} 
Geog. & Anthrop. : That part of the continent 
of Africa south of Sahara. 


“ Architecture has no existence, nor are there any 
monumental ruins or stone structures of any sort im 
the whole of Negroland, except those erected in Soudan 
under Hametic and Semitic infiuences,"—Prof. 4. : A 
Keane, in Encye. Brit, (ed. 9th), xvii. 318. 


né'-gro-loid, a. (Eng. negro ; 1 connect., and 
Gr. elSos (eidos)=appearance.] The same as: 
NEGROID (q.V.). 


(Dret-Eatina.] 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 
-_tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &«. = bel, deL 
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*“ne-gro-man-cer, s. [NECROMANCER.] 


*ne-gro-man-cy, s. [NEGROMANCY.] 


né-giin'-di-tim, s. [Etym. unknown. (Pac. 
ton.) ] 

Bot. : Box-elder; a genus of Aceracez, dis- 
tinguished from Acer by its apetalous dice- 
cious flowers and its pinnate leaves, Negusi- 
dium americanum, the Black Ash of America, 
has been introduced into Britain. 


né-gits (1), s. [Called after Colonel Francis 
Negus, who lived in the time of Queen Anne, 
and is reported to have been the first to 
mingle the beverage now named after him.] 
A beverage composed of wine, water, sugar, 
and spice. 


he-gits (2), s. 
of Abyssinia, 


Neé-hé-mi-ah, s. [Heb. 0M} (Nechhemiah) 
= comforted of Jehovah; Gr. Neeuias (Nee- 
meias). | 

Scrip. Biography : Three persons of this name 
are mentioned in Scripture: one who came 
with Zerubbabel from Babylon (Ezra ii. 2; 
Neh. vii. 7); another, the son of Azbuk (Neh, 
iii. 16); and lastly the celebrated Jewish 
leader, the son of Hachaliah (Neh. i. 1), and 
brother of Hanani (i. 2, vil. 2). In the 
twentieth year of the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, king or emperor of Persia (8.c, 
445), he was cupbearer to the monarch, Ques- 
tioned as to why he looked sad, he replied 
that his sorrow arose from the reflection 
that the city (Jerusalem), the place of his 
ancestors’ sepulchres, lay waste, with its gates 
burnt (Neh. ii. 3). He requested permission 
to rebuild the city, and was allowed tempo- 
rary leave of absence to carry out the project, 
Carrying with him letters from the king de- 
signed to secure co-operation from various 
quarters, he proceeded to Jerusalem, obtained 
zealous assistance from his countrymen, and, 
notwithstanding Samaritan and other oppo- 
aition, rebuilt the wall. . An inscription in the 
earliest Hebrew, discovered in 1880 in the 
tunnel cut through the rocks which conducts 
the water of the Virgin’s Spring, the Gihon of 
Scripture, into the modern pool of Siloam, 
has, in Prof. Sayce’s opinion, become the 
starting point for comprehending the topo- 
graphy of Jerusalem in the times of the Kings 
and in that of Nehemiah. Mount Zion is now 
fixed as the hill on the:south-western slope of 
which is the Poolof Siloam. The valley of the 
Tyropeon of the Greco-Roman age, was the 
Valley of Hinnom, The size of Jerusalem was 
only fifty acres, but it had crowded into it a 
population of 15,000 Jews and 5,000 slaves. 
In 433 B.c. Nehemiah returned to Persia, but 
that year or the next was a second time 
appointed Governor of Judea. The date of 
his death is unknown. (Sayce: Introd. to 
Ezra, Nehemiah, & Esther.) 

§| The Book of Nehemiah: 

Old Test. Canon: In modern Hebrew Bibles, 
‘as that of Van der Hooght, the Book of 
Nehemiah is distinet from that of Ezra, in- 
mediately following it as one of the Hagio- 
graphia. In the Jewish Canon, however, the 
two were treated as a single work. Origen 
was the first to separate them, calling them 
the first and second books of Esdras. Jerome 
applied to the second the name of Nehemiah. 
The style of the two is so different that they 
must have had different authors. The latter 
work is naturally divided into four portions: 
ch. i-vii., a continuous narrative written by 
Nehemiah ; ch. viii.—x., apparently from 
another author; ch. xi.-xii. 26, from Nehe- 
miah’s pen, as was the fourth section, xii. 27 
to end of the book, excepting some verses of 
later date. Nehemiah’s portions of the book 
were of date 433-2.B.c. ; the later verses, which 
refer to Jaddua, high priest in the time of 
Alexander the Great and Darius Codomannus, 
B.C. 336-331, were penned later than this 
date (ch. xii, 11-22). The language used is 
Hebrew with some Arameisms. Persian words 
also occur, some of which, however, are now 
found to have been originally Babylonian. 
No quotation from the book occurs in the New 
Testament. The Septuagint translation of the 
book is badly executed. (Sayce: Introd. to 
Ezra, Nehemiah, & Esther.) 


né-hish’-tan, s. (Heb. EXON (nechhushtan) 
= brass, a brazen thing.] [Brass.] 


Scrip. : A contemptuous appellation given 
by Hezekiah to the brazen serpent long before 


[Abyssinian,] The sovereign 


nuegromancer—nelvse 


erected by Moses in the wilderness, but which 
now had become an object of worship, incense 
being offered to it (2 Kings xviii. 4), 


néif (1), nief, s. (Near.] The fist, the hand. 


“Give me your nief, mounsieur Mustard-seed.”— 
Shakesp: Midsummer Night's Dream, iv, 1. 


*néeif (2), * néife, s. [O. Fr. nei/, naif, from 
Lat. nativus = native (q.v.).] A woman born 
in villeinage. 

“The female appellation of a villein, who was called 
a neife."—Blackstone : Comment., bk, ii., ch. 6. 


* neif’-ty,s. (Eng. neif (2); -ty.] The servi- 
tude, bondage, or villeinage of women. 


neigh (as na), *negh, v.i. [A.S. hnégan; 
cogn. with Icel. gneggja, hneggja; Sw. gnagga ; 
Dan. gnegge; M. H, Ger. négen.) 
1. Lit.: To utter the cry of a horse; to 
whinny. 
“Youthful and unhandled colts, 


Fetching mad bounds )ellowing and neighing loud.” 
Shakesp.- Merchant of Venice, Vv. 


*2, Fig. : To scoff, to sneer, to jeer, 


neigh (as na), s. [NeIcu, v.] The cry of a 
horse; a whinny. 


“It is the prince of palfreys; his neigh is like the 
bidding of a monarch."—Shakesp. - Henry V., iii. 7. 


neigh-bor (eigh as a), * neigh-bore, 
*neighe-bore,*neighe-boure,*neygh- 
bour, *neygh-boure, s. &a. [A.S. nedh- 
gebur, from nedh = nigh; gebur =a husband- 
man; M. H. Ger. ndchgebur, nachbur; Ger. 
nachbar.] [Boor.] 


A. As substantive: 


1. One who lives in the same _neighbor- 
hood, or near to another, 

2. One who stands or sits near or close to 
another. 

“Cheer your neighbours.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, i 4. 

3. One who lives on terms: of friendship or 
fainiliarity with another. (Frequently used 
as a familiar term of address.) 


“ Masters, my good friends, mine honest neighbours, 
Will you undo yourselves ?” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. 6 
*4. An intimate, a confidant. 


.“ The deep revolving witty Buckingham 
No more shall be the neighbour to my counsels.” 
Shakesp. . Richard Il. iv. 2 


*5, A fellow-countryman. 


“‘We will home to Rome, 
And die among our neighbours.” 


Shakesp. - Coriolanus, v. 8. 
6. A fellow-being; one who is near in 
nature, and therefore bound. to perform, ,or 
entitled to receive good offices; one endowed 
with fellow-feeling. 
“My duty to my neighbour is to love him as my- 
self."—Church Catechism. 
*B. As adj.: Near, adjoining, adjacent ; in 
the neighborhood. 
“T long'd the neighbour towne to see.” 
Spenser > Shepheards Calender; January. 


*neigh’-bor (eigh as a), v.t. & 4. [NeIcu- 
BOR, $.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To be neighboring to; to adjoin; to 
border on or near to ; to lie near or adjacent to. 
“ That which neighboureth Emesa."—Aaleigh: Hist. 
World, bk. i., ch. viii., § 7. 
2. To make acquainted or familiar; to 
familiarize. 
“ Being of so young days brought up with him, 
And since so neighbour’a'to his youth and haviour,” 
itt hukesp.. Hamlet, ii. 2. 
B. Intransitive : 
1. To be near or adjacent ; to adjoin. 
“ & copse that neighbours by.” 
Shakesp. ; Venus & Adonis, 259. 
2. To live in the vicinity or neighborhood. 
“Divers princes who do neighbour near.” 
Sir J. Davies. 
*neigh’-bor-éss (eigh as 4), * neygh- 
bour-esse, s, (Eng. neighbor; -ess.] A 
woman who is a neighbor. 


“ That ye maye lerne your doughters to mourne, and 
that euery one may teache her neyghbowresse to make 
lameutacion.”—Jeremye, ch, ix. (1551), 


neigh’-bor-hood (eigh as 4), * neigh- 
bour-hede, s. [Eng. neighbor ;.-hood.] 

1. The quality or state of being neighbor- 
ing ; the state of living or being situated near; 
vicinity. 

“Then the prii 

neighbourhood“ Lytion: Rint be eae 


2. A place or locality near or adjacent ; an 
adjoining district or locality ; a vicinity. 


3. Those who live in vicinity to each ctner} 
neighbors. 


“ A stumbling-block before all the neighbourhood,” 
South : 5, VOL V., ser. 12. 


* 4, Friendly terms; amicableness ; neigh- 
borly terms or offices. 
“There is a law of neighbourhood which does not 


leave a man perfectly master on his own ground.” 
Burke: Ona Regicide Peace, \et. i. 


5. A district or locality generally. 


neigh-bor-ing (eigh as a), a. [Eng. 
neighbor; -ig.] ituated or living near; 
adjacent, near, close. 


“The neighbowring city of London.”—Macaulay £ 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


neigh’-bor-li-néss (eigh as @),s. (Eng. 
neighborly; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being neighborly. 


neigh-bor-ly (eigh as a), *neigh- 
like, a. & adv. [Eng. neighbor ; -ly.] 


bour-. 
A. As adjective: 
1, Becoming a neighbor; kind, civil. 


““The Scottish lord hath a neighbourly charity in 
him.”—Shakesp: Merchant of Venice, i, 2. 


2. Acting as becomes neighbors: social, 
sociable, civil: as, the inhabitants are very 
neighborly, 

B. As adv.: As becomes neighbors; 
neighborly or friendly manner. 


“Being neighbourly admitted by the courtesy of 
England to hold possessions in our province.”—Milton : 
Obs. on the Articles of Peace. 


neigh’-bor-ship (eigh as 4), s.. [Eng. 
neighbor; ship.) ‘The quality or state of 
being neighbors. 


*neighe, a. & adv. 

“ neighe, v.t. & 4. 

neigh’-ing (eigh as a), * ney-enge, s. 
[A.S. hnégung from hnégan =to neigh.) The 


act of crying like a horse ; the ery of a horse; 
a whinnying. 


in 8 


[Niex, a, & adv.]j 
[Nicu, ~) 


néir, néer, * neyre, * nere, s. [Dut. nier; 
Icel. nyra; Dan. nyre; Ger. niere.] A kidney. 


“* Mi neres are torned for unquert.”—Zarly ng. 
Psalter: Ps. \xxii. 21. q ¥ 


néist, a., adv., & prep. [Next.] 
A. As adj. : Next, nearest, nighest, 
B. As.adv.: Next, nearest. 
C. As prep. : Next to, nearest to, close to. 


néi’-thér (or ni-thér), *nau-ther, ‘naw: 
ther, * ne-ther, * ney-ther, * noi- 
ther, * no-ther, * nou-ther, * now- 
ther, pron., pronom. adj., & conj. [A.S. 
nawdker, a contracted form of nd-hwedher = 
neither, from né=no, and hwedher = whether 
The correct form is nother, the form neither 
being due to the influence of either (q.v.). | 

A. As pron. : Not either; not one of two; 
not the one nor the other. 

“Thus they in mutual accusation spent 
The fruitless hours, but neither self-condemning.” 
Milton: P.L., ix. 1,188, 

B. As pronom. adj. : Not either. 

“ Where neither is nor true nor kind.” 
Shikesp. : Complaint of a Lover, 186, 

C. As conj.: Not either. It is generally 
prefixed to the first of two or more co-ordinate 
negative prepositions or clauses, the others 
being introduced by nor. 

“*When she put it on, she made me vow 

That I should neither sell, nor give, nor lose it.” 
hakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iv. L 

{J (1) It is used sometimes for nor or nor 
yet in the second of two clauses, the first of 
which contains the negative. 

‘Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it."— 
Genesis iii. 3. 

(2) Sometimes it is used adyerbially with 
the last of two or more negative clauses or 
propositions. 

“Isaw Mark Antony offer him a crown: yet 'twag 


not a crown neither, ‘twas one of these coronets,”— 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, i. 2. 


neive,s. [Near.] The fist, the hard, 
“ Whose wife's twa nieves scarce were well bred.” 
Burns: Death & Dr. Hornbook, 

neive-nick-nack, neivie -nick- 
nack, neevie-neevie-nick-nack, s. 
A children’s game, consisting of whirling the 
closed tists round each other, the one contain- 
ing something, .the other empty, the object 
being for some one else to guess as to which 
hand holds the article. : 


“T played it awa at neevie-neevie-nick- "Scott : 
St. Ronan's Well, ch. xxx, aries " 


a tr arn ha Pe aaron... Le ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fan, father; wé, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, cib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syriam. », = 6; ey = 4; au = kw. 


néive fill, s. [Eng. neive ; -ful().] A handful. 
*neld, * nelde,s. [NeEp.«, s.] 


nél-so'-ni-a, s. (Named after D. Nelson, 
who accompanied the circumnavigator, Capt. 
Cook.) 
Bot.: The typical genus of Nelsoniee. The 
species are found in the warmer regions. 


nél-s0-ni-é'-2, s. Mod. Lat. nelsoni(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. sone rad i 
Bot. : A tribe of Acanthacee. 


né-liim-bi-A'-¢d-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ne- 
lumbi(um) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acee,) 
Bot. : Water-beans ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Nymphales. It consists of 
water-plants, with peltate, flesty, floating 
leaves, four or five sepals, numerous petals, in 
many rows, arising from outside the base of 
the torus ; stamens numerous, in several rows. 
First carpels and then nuts many, buried in 
the hollows of the enlarged torus; seeds soli- 
tary, rarely two ineach nut. Only one known 
genus, species three or more. 


né-lim’-bi-iim, s. [Nevumzo.] 

Bot.: The typical and only genus of the 
order Nelumbiacee. The species are remark- 
able for the beauty of their flowers. Nelwm- 
biwm speciosum has magnificent flowers, ma- 

enta or white. It is believed to be the 
Eeyptian lotus and the Pythagorean Egyptian 
bean. It does not now grow in Egypt, but is 
found in India. The filaments are there 
deemed astringent and cooling ; they are pre- 
scribed in burns, piles, and menorrhagia ; the 
seeds are given to prevent vomiting, and to 
children as diuretics and refrigerants. The 
large leaves are male into bed sheets for fever 
patients; a sherbet made from the plant is 
given as a refrigerant iu smallpox, &e. The 
rhizome, stalks, and seeds are eaten by the 
Hindoos. A fibre derived from the stalk is used 
as a wick for lamps in Hindoo tenrples, the 
plant being cousidered sacred. The North 

American Indians eatthe rhizomesof N. lutewm. 


26-liim’-bo, s. (Cingalese.] 
Bot. : The Hindu and Chinese lotus, Nelum- 
bium speciosum. [NeELUMBrUM.] 
ném.-, ném-a., pref. (Gr. vipa (néma)=a 
thread. | Resembling a thread. 
ném- ‘-thiis, s. (Pref. nem-, and Gr. 
a la (acuntha)= a spine. } 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil Plagiostomes 
from the Trias. (Giinther.) 


ném-a-chi-lis, s. (Pref. nem-, and Gr. 
xetAos (cheilos) =a lip.) 

Jehthy.: A genus of Cubitidina. No erectile 
sub-orbital spine; six barbels, none at the 
mandible ; dorsal fin opposite to the ventrals. 
Fifty species are known from Europe and 
temperate Asia ; the species which extend into 
tropical parts inhabit streams of high altitude. 
The British species N. barbatulus is found 
all over Europe, except in Denmark and 
Scandinavia. 


Né-me2e-an, a. [Nemeay.] 
tném’-a-line, a. [Gr. vjza(néma) =a thread ; 
U connective, and Eng. suff. -ine.) 
Min. : Having the form of threads ; fibrous. 


ném’-a-lite, s. (Pref. nema-, and Gr. Aios 
(lithos) = a stone ; Ger. nemalith.] 
Min, : A fibrous variety of Brucite (q.v.). 
®né-miis’-to-ma, s. [Pref. nema-, and Gr. 
ot6ua (stoma) = the moutli.) 
Bot, : A synonym of Tridza. 
é-ma-stom’-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ne- 
mpastom(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -Aden.) 
Bot.: A family of Algals, order Ceramiacee, 
sub-order Cryptonemee, 
ném é'-ci-iim (pl. ném-a-thé-¢i-a), 
8, (Pref. more and Gr. @nxn (théké) = a sac.] 
Bot. (Pl): Warty excrescences on the fronds 
of certain rose-spored alge, producing tetra- 
spores, as in Phyllophora. 
nem-a-thél-min’-tha, s. pl. [NeMATHEL- 
MINTHES. } 
ném-a-thél-min“-thés, s. pl. [Pref. ne- 
mat(d)-, aud Gr. édApevs (helmins), genit. EAuevOos 
_ (helminthos) = a worm. ] 


veil, béy; Port, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, 
-cian, tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -fion, 


neiveful—nemichthys 


Zool.: Round and Thread-worms; a class 
of the type Vermes (q.v.). Nearly all are 
sitic. They haye cylindrical unjointed 

ies marked, with rings, or are filiform, 
narrowed at each end, with papille or styiets 
on the anterior extremity. The sexes are 
Separate. The class is divided into two 
orders, Acanthocephala and Nematoidea (q.v.). 


ném-a-to-, pref (Gr. viua reef genit. 


wjuatos (némitos) = athread.) [NEMA-.] 


ném-a-ti¢-ér-a, s. pl. [Nemocera.] 


stn a al s [Pref. nemato-, and Eng. 
cys 
Zool. (Pl.): The same as Cytpa (q.v.). 


ném-a-to-da, s. [Nemavorpe.] 
ném’-a-tode, a. & s. [Nemaroi,] 


ném’-a-toid, ném’-a-tode, a. & s. [Nema- 
TOIDEA.]} 
A. Asadj.; Pertaining to or resembling the 
Nematoidea ; threadlike. 
B, As subst. ; Any individual of the order 
Nematoidea, 


ném-a-toid’-6-a, n5m-a-to-da, s. pi. 
[Pref. nemat(o)-, and Gr. eldos (eidos) = ap- 
pearance.) 

Zool.; Thread-worms. An order of Nema- 
thelminthes (q.v.), mostly parasitic. They have 
elongated rounded bodies, usually tapering at 
one end, sometimes at both ; non-segmented, 


occasionally provided with setiform spines or | 


papilla. Organs of sense are not known to 


exist, though the pigmented spots on some | 


free Nematoids may have this character. 
They are for the most part dicecious. Schnei- 
der divides them into three groups according 
to their muscular system ; but Prof. Hubrecht 
classes themas(1) Free-living, se ted byBas- 
tian into a distinct family Anguillulide (q.v.); 
(2) Parasitic ; (a) undergoing development in 
a single host, as is the case with Tricocephalus 
affinis ; (b) in the bodies of two distinct hosts, 
as is the case with Ollulanus tricuspis and 
Trichina spiralis : (3) Transitional ; (a) para- 
sitic in the larval state, free when adult, as 


are Gordius and Mermis ; (0) free in the larval | 
state, parasitic when adult, as are Strongylus | 


and many species of Ascaris. 


tn3m-a-to-néur -a, s. pl. (Pref. nemato-, and 
Gr. vevpoy (newron) =a nerve.) 

Zool. : Owen's name fur animals in which 
the uervous system is filamental, as in the 
star-fish. The group includes the Echinoder- 
mata, Rotifera, Ccelelmint and Bryozoa. 
(Anat. Invert. (ed. 2nd), p. 15. 


né-miat'-o-phore, s._ [Pref. nemato-, and Gr. 
fore (phoros) = bearing; épw (pherd)= to 
Zool. (Pl.): Busk’s name for the cup-shaped 
appendages on the polypary of certain of the 
Plemaniarides, filled with protoplasmic matter 
having the — of emitting amceboid pro- 
Jongations. Huxley described themas “clavate 
organs” (Phil. Trans., 1849, p. 427), and com- 
a them with the tentacles of Diphues 
q.V.). 


né tép-tych’-i- s. (Pref. nemato-, 
and Gr. mrvé (ptur), genit. mrvxds (ptuchos) = 
a fold.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Palwoniscide from 
the Upper Palwozic rocks, 


Né-maw'-sa, s. [A female name, from Ne- 
mausus, the ancient name of Nismes.] 


Astron. : [ASTEROLD, 51). 


Né-mé6é’-an, Né-me-an, a. [See def.] Of 
or pertaining to Nemea, a city in Argolis, 
Greece. 


Nemean-games, s. pl. 

Gr. Antiq.: Public games or festivals cele- 
brated at Nemea, most probably triennially, 
in the Athenian mont omion (the 
modern August). The Argives were the judges 
at these games, which comprised boxing and 
athletic contests, as well as chariot-races ; 
aud the conquerors were crowned with olive, 


Nemean-lion, s. A lion which com- 
mitted great ravages in Greece, and was 
killed by Hercules. 


m-é-0-bi’-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. nem- 
go a Lat. fem. pl. dai. suff. -ide.] 


| né-mér’-té-a, s. pl. 
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Entom.: A family of Butterflies, formerly 
made a sub-family of Erycinide. ‘The sub- 
costal nervure of the fore-wings divides into 
four branches instead of three. There are 
twelve genera and 145 species. 


t ném-6é-6-bi-7’- s. pl. [Mod. Lat. nem- 
eobi(us); Lat. fem, pl. sdf, suff. -ine.) [Nem- 
EOBUD, } 


ném-6-0-bi-us, s. [Gr. véuos (nemos) = 4 
grove, and Bios (bios) = life.] 

Entom.: Vhe typical genus of the family 
Nemeobiide Cae It has but one species, 
Nemeobius lucina, the Duke of Burgundy 
Fritillary, local in the South of England. The 
wings (an inch across) brown, with rows of 
dull orange spots, under surface reddish- 
brown with black marginal dots, and two 
rows of whitish spots on hind wings, 

ném-é-6ph’-il-a, s. {Nemoruta.] 

Entom.: A genus of Moths, family Chelo- 
nid. Nemeophila plantaginis is the Wood 
Tiger-moth, The fore wings are black with 
white streaks and spots and a yellow margin ; 
the hind ones dull yellow with four or five 
black spots. Expansion of wiugs an inch and 
ahalf, Larva brown, feeding on the plautain. 
Flies over woods and heaths in the afternoon. 


a {Lat., &c. nemert(es) ; 
neut. pl. adj, suff. -ea.] 


Zool.: A sub-division of worms, mostly 
marine, with ciliated skin, a retractile pro- 
boscis, and simple generative organs. They 
are ribbon-shaped animals, more or less cylin- 
drical in section, There are no exterior 
appendages of any kind, and their colours 
are often bright and varied. Formerly ar- 
ranged among Platelminthes, in the order 
Turbellaria, and made a sub-order Nemertida, 
Nemertina, or Rhynchocewla, They are now 
made a phylum of Platelminthes with three 
sub-orders, Hoplo-, Schizo-, and Paleonemer- 
tea. (Prof. Hubrecht, in Encyc. Brit., xvii. 326.) 


né-mér-té-an, né-mér-ti-an, a. & s. 
[NEMERTEA.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of the phylum Nemertea or the genus 
Nemertes. 

B, As subst. : Any individual of the phylum 
Nemertea, or the genus Nemertes. 


“Eyen the Vemertians, though so lowly organized,” 
—Durwin: Descent of Man (ed 2nd), p, 264. 


né-mér’-tés, s. [Gr. Nywepris (Némertés)= 
the Unerring, a nymph, the daughter of 
Nereus and Doris. (Hom.: Jl. xviii. 46.)] 
Zool.: The tyyical genus of the phylum 
Nemertea, and the tsub-order Hoplonemertea. 
The body is more or less elongated, proboscis 
much diminished. MacIntosh (Monograph of 
Brit. Annelids, Ray Society, 1873-74), enume- 
rates three species, Nemertes gracilis, N. neesii, 
and N. carcinophilu. 


+ né-mér’-tid, s. [Newertipa.] Any indi- 
vidual of the division Nemertida, 


+ né-mér’-tid-a, + 2ém-ér-ti’-na, s. pl. 
[Lat. nemert(es) ; newt. pl. adj. sutf. -ida, -ina.] 
[NEMERTEA.] 


+ né-mér’-tine, a. & s. [NEMERTIDA.] 
A. As adj. : Belonging to or characteristic of 
the sub-order Nemertina. [NEMERTEA.} 
B, As subst.: Any individual of the sub- 
order Nemertina. 


Ném’-é-sis,s. [Lat., from Gr. Néueors (Neme- 
sis) = distribution, retribution, from réuw 
(nemd) = to distribute. } 

1. Gr. Antiq. : A Greek divinity, worshipped 
as the goddess of vengeance. According to 
Hesiod, she was the daughter of Night, and 

ursued the proud and insolent with inflexible 

atred. Temples were erected to her honour, 
not only in Greece, but throughout the Romar 
Empire. 

2, Astron.: [ASTEROTD, 128], 

3. Retributive justice. 


ném-ich’-thys, s. [Pref. nem-, and Gr. ix@is 
(ichthus) = a fish.) 

Ichthy.: A genus of Mursnidee (q.v.); ex- 
ceedingly elongate, band-shaped; tail taper- 
ing to a point. Jaws produced into a long 
slender bill, the upper part formed by the 
vomer and intermaxillaries. Two species only 
known, both from the Atlantic, oecurring at 
depths of from 500 to 2,500 fathoms, 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing: 


-gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious= shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, de. 


. 
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ném’-i-né cdn-tra-di-cén’-té, phr. [Lat.] 
No one saying No, or opposing. Usually 
abbreviated to nem. con. 


mém-i-né dis-sén-ti-én’-té, phr. [Lat.] 
No one dissenting. 


n&-mod-bi-iis, s. (Gr. véwos (nemos) =a 
grove, and Bios (bios) = life.] 

Entom: A genus of crickets, Nemobius 
sylvestris, the Wood-cricket, a small species 
With the hind wings rudimentary, is rare and 
local in England, but more common in France. 


mé-md¢'-ér-a, ném-a-tog-er-a, 5. pl. 
(Pref. nemato-, and Gr. xépas (keras) = a horn.) 
Entom.: A tribe of dipterous insects, hav- 
ing the antennz usually of from ten to seven- 
teen joints, but sometimes only of six; 
thread-like or beaded, the palpi of four or 
five joints; the cross-veins in the wings 
usually few or wanting, and the _halteres 
uncovered. The larva is furnished with a 
more or less distinct head, and gives origin to 
afree pupa. Their classification is not fixed. 
Some authors treat them as a single family, 
others divide them into from two to twelve 
families. Mr. Dallas makes seven fami- 
lies: Culicide, Chironomide, Tipulide, My- 
cetophilide, Cecidomyide, Psychodidz, and 
Bibionide. (Cassell's Nat. Hist., vi. 74-83.) 


- ¢ném’-0-glos-sa’-ta, s. pl. (Gr. vipa (néma) 
=a thread, and yAdooa (gldssa) = a tongue.) 


Entom.: The name sometimes given to the | 


hymenopterous sub-tribe of Apiariz, or Bees. 


mé-mO6ph’-i-la, s. [Gr. véuos (nemos)=a 
grove, and grAéw (philed) = to love.] 
Bot.: A genus of Hydrophyllaceez, with 
innatifid leaves and conspicuous flowers. 
everal North American species, chiefly from 
California, have been introduced into European 
gardens. The best known is Nemophila vn- 
signis, which has brilliant blue flowers with a 
white centre. It is prized in gardens as a 
border plant. 


* né-moph’-i-list, s. [NemorHiia.) One who 
is fond of forests or forest scenery. 


* né-moph’-iL-¥, s. [Nemopuiva.] Fondness 
for forests or forest scenery ; a love of the 
woods. 


mé-mOp’-tér-a, s. [Gr. véuos (nemos) =a 
grove, and mrepov (pteron) =a wing.] 

Entom.: A genus of Megaloptera (q.v.). 
The hind wings are very long, each forming 
a kind of strap, growing broader at the 
extremity ; the fore wings are abnormally 
broad. ‘The species live in the warmer parts 
of the Old World, from Southern Europe to 
Australia. Nemoptera coa is from Turkey and 
the neighbouring parts of Asia and Africa. 
(NEcROPHILUS.] 


*ném-or-al, a. [Lat. nemoralis, from nemus 
(genit. nemoris) = a grove.] Of or pertaining to 
a wood or grove. 


mném’-or-Ose, a. 
Bot.: Growing in groves. (Treas, of Bot.) 


*ném-or-ols, a. ([Lat. nemorosus, from 
nenus (genit, nemoris) =a grove.} Of or per- 
taining to a wood ; woody. 

“ Paradise itself was but a kind of nemorous temple, 


or sacred grove.”—Zvelyn ; Sylva, bk, iv., § 4. 


*némp’-né, vt. [A.S. nemnan=to name 
(q.v.).] To name, to call. 


“‘As much disdaining to be so misdempt, 
Or a warmonger to be basely nempt.” 
Spenser: FH. Q., IIL x, 29. 


mémsg, s. [Arab.] The Ichneumon (q.v.). 


[Nemorovs. ] 


né-miir’a, s. [Gr. via (néma)=a thread, 
and ovpé. (owra) = a tail.) 

Entom.: A genus of Perlide (q.v.). The 
darve are naked, and live in the water. 
They go through the winter, and become 

. pupe in the spring. The adult lives only a 
few days, for its mouth is not suited for 
“uccl, mg food, The larva has two long caudal 
Ee which it loses on arriving at the adult 
state. 


‘*ne’-ni-a, *nee’-ni-a, s. [Lat.] A funeral 
song; an elegy. 
nén’-u-phir, s. [Pers. 
Bot. : Nymphea alba, 


notifer, nilotfer.] 
(NYMPH &A.] 
M6-0-, pref. [Gr. véos (neos)= new.] A prefix 


nemine—neologist 
much used in scientific terms, with the force 
or meaning of new, recent, or fresh, 
(NEARCTIC.] 
[Pref. neo-, and Lat. 


né-0-are-tic, a. 


né-0-ba-lz’-na, 8. 
baleena (q.v.).] ; 
Zool.: A genus of Mystacoceti, with a sin- 
gle rare species, Neobalena marginata, the 
smallest of the Whalebone Whales, from the 
Australian and New Zealand seas. It is not 
more than twenty feet in length. The baleen 
is very long, slender, elastic, and white. 


né-0-chan’-na, s. [Pref. neo-, and Gr. xavm 
(channé) = a kind of sea-fish.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Galaxiide. Dr. Giinther 
considers it a degraded form of the typical 
genus Galaxias, from which it differs by the 
absence of ventral fins. It has been found 
only in burrows, which it excavates in clay 
or dried mud at a distance from the water.. 


+ Né-o-chris'-ti-an (or tian as tyan), a. & 
s, [Pref. neo-, and Eng., &c. Christian. ] 
A. As adj.: Of or belonging to new Chris- 
tianity or rationalism. 
B. As subst. : One who seeks to reconstruct 
Christianity on a rationalistic basis; a ration- 
alist. 


+ Né-0-chris-ti-an/-i-ty, s. (Pref. neo-, and 
Eng. Christianity.] New Christianity, ration- 
alism, or its results when applied to the 
Bible and to Christian doctrine. 


né-0-chrys’-0-lite, s. [Pref. nco-, and Eng., 
&c. chrysolite.] 

Min.: A variety of chrysolite (q.v.), occur- 
ring in small, black, crystalline plates. It 
contains a considerable amount of manganese. 
Found at Vesuvius in cavities of the lava of 
the year 1631. 


N6-6-cO’-mi-an, a. &s. [From Lat. Neoco- 
mium = Neufchatel.] 

A, As adj.: Of or belonging to Neufchatel, 
or the rocks there typically represented. [B.] 

B. As substantive: 

Geol.: A continental name for the Lower 
Greensand formation, the inferior part of the 
Cretaceous system. Lyell divides it into 
Upper, Middle, and Lower Neocomian ; the 
Upper contains the Folkestone and Hythe 
beds of the south-east of England with the 
Kentish rag intercalated, the whole less than 
three hundred feet thick, Beneath this is the 
Atherfield clay, gray in colour, of great thick- 
ness at Atherfield, in the Isle of Wight. Part 
of the Speeton clay, several hundred feet thick, 
is also Neocomian. Under the Middle divi- 
sion are ranked the Weald clay, the Middle 
Speeton, and Tealby beds. Tealby is a vil- 
lage in Lincolnshire. The Lower Neocomian 
contains the Hastings sand, passing into Pur- 
beck beds of the Jurassic series, and the lower 
Speeton clay, the latter two hundred feet 
thick. Remains of Plesiosaurus and Teleo- 
saurus have been found in the Upper Speeton 
clay and Pecten cinctus, various Ammonites, 
&c., in other beds. The lower Neocomian 
is homotaxic with the yellow sandstone of 
Neufchatel. 


neé-0-cds'-mic, a. (Pref. neo-, and Eng. 
cosmic.) Pertaining to the present condition 
and laws of the universe; specif., applied to 
the races of historic man. (Annandale.) 


*né-60-ra-cy, 9. [Gravéos (neos) = new, and 
kpatéw (crated) = to govern.] Government by 
new or unused hands ; upstart authority. 

né-0-cri-n6i’-dé-a, s. pl. 
Mod. Lat. erinoidea (q.v.).] 


Zool.: In some recent classifications an 
order of Crinoidea, which is then made a class, 


[Pref. neo-, and 


né-c-tése, s. (Pref. neo-, and Gr. krjots 
(ktésis) = acquisition ; Ger. neoktes.] 
Min. ; The same as ScoropitsE (q.Vv.). 


ne-0-¢y’-an-ite, s. (Pref. neo-, and Eng., &c. 
cyanite ; Ital. neociano,] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in extremely 
minute tabular crystals, as a sublimation pro- 
duct, in the fumaroles of Vesuvius. Crystal- 
lization, monoclinic. Colour, blue. Supposed, 


from preliminary experiments, to be an anhy- 
drous silicate of copper. 


*neé-6d’-a-mode, s. [Gr. veodamddys (ne- 
odamédés), from véos (neos) = new, and dyuedys 


(démédés) = pertaining to the people, popular ¢ 
dijmuos (demos) = the people, and eidos (eidos) = 
appearance ; Fr. néodamode.] 

Gr. Antig.: A person recently admitted to 
the rights of citizenship. 


neé-0-g2e'-a,s. [Pref. neo-, and Gr. yata (gaia), 
poet. for y7 (g@) =the earth.] , 

Zool. & Geog.: A division of the earth for 
zoological purposes by Mr. Sclater; it includes 
his Nearctic and Neotropical regions. (Wal- 
lace: Geog. Dist. Anim., i. 66.) 


*né-dg’-a-mist, s. [Gr. vedyapos (neogamos; 
=newly married: pref. neo-, and yan. (gamo.: 
= to marry; Fr. néogame.] A person recently 
married. 


né’-0-gén, s. [NEocENE.] 
Chem. : A name given to an alloy resembling 
silver. It consists of copper, zinc, nickel, 
and tin. 


né-0-gene, a. [Pref. neo-, and Gr. yevydw 
(gennao) = to produce.]} 

Geol.: A term used by some continental 
geologists to denote the Pliocene and Miocene 
Tertiaries, in contradistinction to the older 
strata of the Eocene. (Page.) 


*n6-dg'-ra-phy, «. [Pref. neo-, and Gr. 
ypabw (graphd) = to write.] A new system of 
writing. 


né-0-lat’-in, a. ([Pref. neo-, and Eng. Latin.] 
1. New Latin. A term applied to the Ro- 
mance languages, as having sprung directly 
from the Latin. 
2. Latin, as written by modern authors, 


né-0-lim’-u-lis, s. ([Pref. seo-, and Lat. 
limulus (q.v.).] 

Paleont.: A genus of Xiphosura, from the 
Upper Silurian. The head shield resembles 
that of the recent Limulus, and the divisiona] 
line crossing the head apparently corresponds 
with the facial suture of the Trilobites. There 
was probably a long spiniform telson. The 
sole species, Neolimulus falcatus, has been de- 
scribed by Dr. H. Woodward. 


né’-0-lite, s. (Pref. neo-, and Gr. Ai@os (lithos) 
= stone; Ger. neolith.] 
Min.: A green mineral occurring in stellate 
groups of silky fibres, and massive. Hardness, 
1 to 2; sp.gr. 2°77. Appears to be a hydrated 
silicate of alumina and magnesia, with some 
protoxide of iron. Found in cavities in basalt, 
at Eisenach, Germany, at Arendal, Norway, 
and other places. 


né-6-lith’-ic, a. [Nro.ire.] 
Anthrop. : A term applied by Sir John Lub- 
bock to the second of the four epochs into 
which he divided Prehistoric Archeology. 


“The later or polished Stone Age ; a period charac- 
terised by beawtiful weapons and instruments made of 
flint and other kinds of stone, in which, however, we 
find no trace of the PARQUE OG any metal excepting 
gold, which seems to have been sometimes used for 
ornaments. This we may call the Neolithic period.”— 
Lubbock: Prehistoric Times (1878), p. 3. 


né-0-lo'-gi-an, a.&s. [Eng. neolog(y) ; -an.} 
A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to neology; 
neological. 
B. As subst. : The samé as NEOLOGISsT (q. v.). 
“We must take heed not to do as the neologians have 
done.’ —Tregelles: Heads of Hebrew Grammar, p. 7. 
- +t =; ow . 
ne-0-lo’-gi-an-ism, s. [Eng. neologian;s 
-ism.] The same as NEOLoGcIsSM (q.V.). 
* né-0-16'-ic, *né-0-10é'-ic-al, a. (Eng. 
neolog(y); -ic, -ical.] Of or pertaining to @ 
neology ; employing new words. 


“A genteel neological dictionary containing those 
polite, though perhaps not strictly grammatical worda 
and phrases, commonly used, and sometimes under: 
Ny the heau monde,”—Chesterfield : The World, 

Oo. ‘ 


+ né-0-16%-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. neological : 
-ly.) Ina neological manner. 
né-61'-0-gism, s. [Eng. neolog(y); -ism } 
1. Anew word or phrase; a new use of @ 
word or phrase. 


2. The use of new words, or of old words in 
new senses. 


“‘Kept pure of Balzac and neologism.” 


£. B. Brownung, 
3. New doctrines. [RATIONALISM.] 


né-61'-d-gist, s. [Eng. neolog(y); -ist.} 
1. One who coins or introduces new words 


OE EE eee new works 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: gd, pdt, 
° ’ Py > 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, © =é; e 


or phrases, or who uses old words in new 
senses. 

2. One who introduces innovations in doc- 
trine, especially in theology. [RATIONALIST.] 


* né-31-6-gist’-ic, * né-81-6-fist-o- 
a. (Eng. Selapte? ~ic, -ical.) Print ss 
relating to neology ; neological. 


* né-61-6-g1-za'-tion, s. [Eng. neologixe) ; 
-ation.) e act or habit of neologizing; ne- 
ologism. 


U8-Ol-6-gize, v.i. [Eng. neolog(y); -ize.] 
1. To introduce new words or phrases; to 
ase old words in new senses. 
2. To introduce new theological doctrines ; 
to introduce or adopt rationalistic views in 
theology. 


né-51'-6-sY,s. (Pref. neo-, and Gr. A 

(logos) =a word; Fr. néologie.} on 

1, The introduction or use of new words or 

phrases, or of old words in new senses ; ne- 
ologism. 

“ Neology ought not to be for its own sake, 


but only when the extant terms of the language 
defective.”"—Tuylor: Monthly Review, volo. BR 23 iy 


2. Rationalistic views in theology. 


* ne-o-mé—ni-a, s. [Gr. veounria (neoménia), 
from véos (neos)= new, and pyr (mén)=a 
month.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : The time of new moon; the 
beginning of the month. 

2. Gr. Antiq.: A festival observed by the 
Greeks at the nning of every lunar month 
in honour of all the g especially of Apollo, 
thence called Nedunvos, as the author of 
light, and the luminary from which all time 
receives its distinctions and divisions. 


mé-0-mor’-pha, s. (Pref. neo-, and Gr. po, 
Ornith. : Huia, the New Zealand Wood-crow, 
the Heterolocha of Cabanis. According to 
Buller, a genus of Upupide, placed by 
some authors with the Corvide. First de- 
scribed by Gould, who mistook the male 
and female for distinct species, owing to their 
differently-shaped bills, and named the former 
Neomorpha acutirostris and the latter N. cras- 
sirostris, It is now known as N. Gouldii. 
ny, alee with nm metallic gloss, 
broad inal band of white on tail; bill 
ivory-white to dark-gray at base; wattles 
, rounded, and rich orange-colour ; tarsi 
and toes bluish- ray claws light horn- 
colour. (Buller: Birds of New Zealand.) 


*né-6-nism, s. (Gr. véos (neos) = new; 
Eng. suff. -ism.] A new word, phrase, or 
idiom ; a neologism. 


* né-6-no'-mi- s. & a. [Pref. neo-, and 
Gr. véuos (nomos) = a law ; Fr. néonomien.) 

A. As subst.: One who advocates or sup- 

ports new laws ; specif. (see extract). 

“One that asserts the Old Law is abolished, and 
therein is a superlative Antinomian, but pleads for a 
New Law, and justification by the works of it, and 
therefore isa in." —T. uncy : Neonomianism 
Unmasked (1692). (Ep. ) 

B, As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 

Neonomians. 


né-6-nd-mi-an-ism, s. [Eng. neonomian ; 
-ism.] The doctrines or tenets of the Neono- 
mians, 


* né-6-phi-lés’-6-phér, s. [Pref. neo-, and 
Eng. philosopher (q.v.).] Anew al pal 
one who holds or advances new principles of 
philosophy. 


@’-6-phron, s. (Gr. veddpwv (neophrén), as 
oe P onildish in spirit ; as subst., often as a 
proper name. ] 

Ornith.: A genus of Vulturidae, sub-family 
Volturine. Neophron percnopterus is the Egyp- 
tian Vulture (q.v.), Pharaohs Hen, or Pha- 
raoh’s Chicken; N. ginginianus is the Indian 
Scavenger Vulture, and N. pileatus, widely 
distributed in Africa, the Pileated Vulture. 


ne'-d-phyte, * né-d-phite, s. & a. [Lat. 

teats if from Gr. ar ti (neophutos) = 
newly planted: véos (neos) = new, and urds 
(phutos) = grown; dvw (phud) = to grow; Fr. 
néophyte; Ital. & Sp. neojito.) 

A, As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A novice; one newly admitted to the 
order of the priesthood. 


DOI, béy ; pPdAt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, & 
cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhun. -cious, 


neologistic—neottia 


2. A tyro, a beginner, a novice, 
“Thare stands » nognhete lazing of his face, 
Ben enaon Oynt 's Beveta! 


IL, Church Hist.: A term applied in the 
primitive Church to the nae maptined. They 
wore white garments at their baptism, and 
for eight days after. The Council of Nice 
(A.D. 825) ordered that neophytes should not 
be adinitted to holy orders till their constancy 
had been in some measure proved. The term 
is still used by Roman missionaries for their 
converts from the heathen. A special use 
of the word was to denote one who, not 
having passed through the inferior grades, 
was, in view of 1 Tim. iii. 6, considered canoni- 
cally unfit to be consecrated bishop. 

“Those whom he dad 
grafted into Christen tht Bone tite of baie ¥ 

B, As adj.: Newly entered upon or ad- 
mitted into some state ; novice. 

“Ttis with your young [ese oh courtier, as with 

en 


Aber neophyte player.” — Jonson: Cynthia's Revels, 
né’-0-plase, s. [Pref. neo-, and Gr. mddous 
(lash) = formation.] ‘ 


Min. : The same as BorryoGeEn (q.v.). 


né-o-plas‘-tic, a. (Pref. neo-, and Eng. 
plastic (q.v.).] Newly formed; specif., applied 
to the matter which fills up a wound, 


né-0-pla-ton’-ic, a. [Pref. neo-, and Eng. 
pratonic (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to the Neo- 
platonists or their doctrines. 


“The Neoplatonic conception of the action of the 
Deity on the world, and of the essence and origin of 


matter, can only be explained by reference the 
ic foes aly of the Stoa."— Brit. (ed. 
dynam i Encyc. ( 


Né-0-pla-to-ni-cian, s. (Eng. neoplatonic; 


-ian.] The same as NEOPLATONIST (q.V.). 


Né-6-pla’-ton-ism, s. [Pref. neo-, and Eng. 
Platonism.) 
Hist. &€ Philos.: The name given to an im- 
ea movement in the Alexandrian school. 
. H. Lewes says that their originality con- 
sisted in having employed the Platonic Dia- 
lectics as a guide to Mysticism and Pantheism 3 
in having connected the doctrine of the East 
with the dialectics of the Greeks ; in having 
made Reason the justification of faith; and 
he concludes that ‘by their Dialectics they 
were Platonists; by their theory of the 
Trinity they were Mystics; by their prin- 
ciple of Emanation they were Pantheists.” 
Neoplatonism passed through three periods : 
(1) that of Ammonius Saccas and Plotinus, 
in the third century [AMMoni1AN, @)5 @) 
that of Porphyry and Iamblichus, in the 
fourth century ; and (3) that of Proclus (412- 
485). Under Justinian (483-565) the Alexan- 
drian school became extinct. 


“With the cxception of Epicureanism, which was 
always treated as Ae mortal snems of Neoplatonism 
there is no outstanding earlier system which did not 
contribute something to the new philosophy.”—Zncyc, 
Brit. (ed. 9th), xvii, 333, 


N6-6-pla’-ton-ist, s. [Pref. neo-, and Eng. 
Platonist av.) A member of the Alex- 
andrian school, holding Neoplatonic views. 


“The ancient religions of the East had a peculiar 
aaberas ~ Fert the Neoplatonist."—Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), 
xvii. 3: 


né’-d-piis, s. [Pref. neo-, and Gr. movs (pous) 
= a foot.) 


Ornith.: Kite-Eagle, an aberrant genus of 
Aquilins, with a single species, Neopus malay- 
ensis. Geographical range, India and Ceylon 
to Burmah, Java, Celeles, and Ternate, The 
talons are longer and slenderer in proportion 
than in any known eagle. It is about thirty 
inches long, plumage black, with indistinct 
bars of ashy-gray on the tail. 


* né-0-ra’-ma, s. [Tonic Gr. més (néos) = & 
dwelling, and opaua(horama)=a view.] A pan- 
orama representing the interior of a large build- 
ing, in which the spectator appears to be placed. 


né-6-rin-dp’-sis, s. [First element doubt- 
ful; Gr. dis (opsis) = appearance. 

Paleont.: Agenusof fossil Butterflies. Neo- 

rinopsis sepulta, of the family Satyride, is from 
the Sandstones of Aix-la-Chapelle. 


né-6-tér-ic, * né-d-tér’-ick, a. & s. (Lat. 
neotericus, from Gr. vewtepixos (nedterikos) = 
novel, from vewrepos (nedteros), comp. of véos 

(neos) = new ; Fr. néotérique.] 
A, As adj. : New, modern ; of recent origin. 
“ Among our neoteric verbs, those in -ize are exceed- 
ingly nomerous.”"—Fi*zedward Hall; Modern English, 

p. 294, 
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* B, As subst.: One belonging to modern 
times ; a modern, 


“Symptomes which all the neotericks re 
Dioe domo ‘ Anat, Melancholy, p. 299. ee 


* né-6-tér’-{e-al, o. (Eng. neoteric; -al.) 
The same as Neoreric, A. reat 


t né-6t'-ér-ism, s. [Gr. veudrepos (nedteros), 
comp. of véos (neos) = new ; Eng. suff. -ism.] 
1. The introduction or use of a new word or 
phrase ; neology. 
** Neoterism, whether in words or style, may easily 


become nauseating.”"—Fitzedward Hall; Modern Ei 
Vish, p. 150, a 4 i 


2. A new word or phrase introduced into 4 
language ; a neologism. 

“As contributory to the popancus of neoterisms, 
some expressions lay down their old senses altogether, 
and acquire new ones.”—Fitzedward Hall: Modern 
English, p. 166, 

t né-ot'-ér-ist, s, [Neorerism.] One who 
neoterizes ; one who uses or introduces new 
words or phrases ; a neologist. 


“Among writers of the first class, none are wild 
neoterists,’—Fitzedward Hall; Modern English, p. 192. 


t né-6t-ér-ist’-ie, a. (Eng. neoterist ; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to neoterizing or neoterisms. 


t n6-6t’-6r-ize, v.i. [Neorertsm] To use 
or introduce new words or phrases ; to neolo- 
gize ; to coin new words or phrases. 


“Popularity . . . is no guarantee of skill in neoteriz- 
ing."—Fitzedward Hall ; Modern English, p. 193. 


né-6-tin’-6-a, s. [Originally Lat. tinea; but 
as there was a moth genus of that name, neo- 
was prefixed for distinction’s sake.] 

Bot.: A genus of Orchids, tribe Ophree. 
The flowers are small, the lateral sepals and 
petals forming a hood ; lip three-lobed, spur 
minute, the pollen masses four; generally 
with spotted leaves. Neotinea intacta has & 
pink or purplish corolla, the sepals darker, 
and is found on limestone pastures in Gallo- 
way. Called also Aceras secundiflora. 


né-dt'-d-kite, s. [Gr. vedroxos (neotokos) = 
new-born, or of recent origin; Ger. neotokit.] 
Min. ; An amorphous mineral resulting from 
the alteration of rhodonite (q.v.). Hardness, 
3 to 4; sp. gr. 2°64 to 2°8; lustre, dull, of 
feebly submetallic ; colour and streak, black, 
to various shades of dark-brown; opaque. 
Dana includes under this name Stratopeite and 
Wittingite (q.v.), as being likewise alteration 
products, to neither of which can chemical 
formule be assigned. They appear to consist 
of hydrated silicates of proto- and sesqui- 
oxides of manganese, proto- and sesquioxides 
of iron, magnesia, some alumina, and impuri- 
ties. Found associated with rhodonite at 
various localities in Finland and Sweden 


né-dt’-d-ma, s. [Gr. véw (ned) = to swim, 
and rouy (tomé) = a cutting.) 

Zool. ; A North American genus of Murine, 
group Sigmodontes. The teeth resemble those 
of the Voles. Four species are known, about 
the size of Mus decumanus. Neotoma cinerea 
has a bushy, squirrel-like tail ; the tails of the 
other species rat-like. 


né-dt’-ra-giis, s. [Pref. neo-, and Gr. rpdyos 
(tragos) = a goat.) 

4ool.: An African genus of Antilopide, 
Three specimens are known: Neotragus Salti- 
anus, N. Kirkii, and N. damarensis. (Proce 
Zool. Soc., 1880, pp. 17-22.) 


né-6-trép’-ic-al, a. [Pref. neo-, and Eng. 
tropical (q.v.).] Belonging to or characteristie 
of the zoological region so called. : 


neotropical-region, s. 

Zool. : Dr. Sclater’s name for a zoological 
region, embracing South America, the Antilles, 
and tropical North America. It possesses 
more peculiar families of vertebrates and 
genera of birds than any other region. Neither 
Prof, Huxley's suggested alteration Austro- 
Columbia, nor Dr. Sclater’s new term Den- 
drogea, appears to be an improvement. (Wal- 
lace ; Geog. Dist. Animals, i. 79.) 


né-dt'-td-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. neott(ia) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Orchids, having one anther, 
which is dorsal, the pollen powdery, granu- 
lar, or sectile. 


né-dt'-ti-a, s. [Attic Gr. veorrid (neottia) = 
a bird’s nest; so called from the interwove= 
fibres of the roots.] 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =% 
-tious, -stous=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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Botany: 

* 1, Lady’s tresses ; the same as SPIRANTHES 
(q.v.). (Hooker & Arnott.) 

2. Bird’s Nest, a genus of Orchids, family 
Listeridw, reduced by Sir Joseph Hooker toa 
sub-genus of Listera. The species Listera 
(Neottia) Nidus-avis, the Bird’s Nest Orchis, 
is a brown, leafless root parasite; the stem 
has sheathing scales, the raceme is lax- 
flowered, the corolla grayish-brown, the lip 
concave at the base, the terminal lobes divari- 
eate. Found in dark woods, especially of 
beech, in Britain, also in continental Europe 
and Western Siberia. 


} né-dt’-ti-oiis, a. [Mod. Lat. neotti(a); Eng. 
suff. -ows.] 
Bot.: Resembling Neottia; having a root 
like a bird’s nest. 

“That [genus] which contains the Nidus-avis, the 
only one having the neottious root.”"— Hooker & Arnott - 
Brit. Flora (ed. 7th), p. 429. 

6-0-type, s. (Pref. neo-, and Eng. type ; Ger. 
neotyp. J 
Min. : A variety of calcite containing some 
earbonate of baryta. Found in rhombohe- 
drons in Cumberland. 


4neé-0-z0'-ic, a. (Pref. neo-; Gr. gain (26@)= 
life, and Eng. adj. suff. -ic.] 

Geol. & Palewont.: One of two divisions pro- 
posed by the late Prof. E. Forbes for past 
geological time and fossiliferous strata; it 
ranges from the commencement of the Trias 
up to the existing order of things, embracing 
the Mesozoic and Cainozoic epochs, He con- 
tended that, while there was a wide difference 
between Paleozoic and Mesozoic fossils, there 
was no essential difference between Mesozoic 
and Cainozoic fossils, and that it would be 

_ more philosophical to divide the whole lapse 
Jf geological time into two great epochs. 
[PaL£0zoIc.] 


“Both the paleozoic and the after—I must coin a 
word—neozoie mollusca.”"—Prof. H. Forbes, in Quar. 
Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. x., p, 1xxix, 


nép, s. [A contract. of nepeta.] 
the genus Nepeta (q.v.) 5 catmint. 
“The cat to her nep, the goat to his hemlock.”— 
Hall: Select Thoughts, §,51. 


q Wild Nep is Bryonia dioica. 


2é—pa, s. (Lat. =a scorpion.] 

Entom. : Water-scorpion ; the typical genus 
of the family Nepide (q.v.), with one species, 
Nepa cinerea, the Common Water-scorpion, 
abundant in the fresh waters of Europe. It 
is about an inch long, elliptical, yellowish- 
gray, with red on the abdomen, It preys on 
aquatic insects, and its bite is painful to man. 


N6-pAaul’,s. [Seedef.] The name of a district 
in Northern Hindustan. 


Nepaul-barley, s. 

Bot. & Hort.: Hordewm celeste, var. trifur- 
catum. It comes to maturity earlier than 
common barley. 


Nepaul-paper, s. A strong, unsized 
paper made in Nepaul from the pulverized 


bark of the Daphne papyracea. Made many 
yards square. 


Nép-aul-ése’, a.&s, (Eng. Nepaul; -ese.] 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Nepaul or 
its inhabitants, a os 


B, As subst. : An inhabitant, or the inhabit- 
ants of Nepaul. 


A plant of 


népe, s. [North American Indian.] Asquare 

* piece of blanket wrapped by the American 
Indians about the foot and ankle before 
putting on the moccasin. 


né-pénth,s. [Nereytues.] 


Bot. (Pl.): The name given by Lindley to 
the order Nepenthacez (q.v.). 


aé-pén-tha’-¢é-2, s. pl. [Eng., &e. ne- 
penth(e); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff, -acec.] 

Bot. : Nepenths; an order of Diclinous Exo- 
gens, alliance Buphorbiales(?), It consists of 
herbs or half-shrubby plants, with leaves 
slightly sheathing at the base, dilated into a 
pitcher at the end, articulated with a lid-like 
lamina. Wood without concentric zones, but 
with abundant spiral vessels. Racemes dense, 
terminal, many-flowerei. Flowers dicecious. 
Sepals four, inferior. Stamens cohering into 
a column, with about fifteen anthers. Fruit 
capsular, four-celled, four-valved, the dissepi- 
ments from the middle of the valves, and 


neottious—nephrodies 


having the minute seeds, which are numerous, 
adherent. Known genus one; species six (?), 
from swamps, in India and China. (Lindley.) 


*né-pén’-thé, *né-pén’-thég, s. [Gr. 
vnrrevdés (népenthes) ; neut. sing. of vymevOns 
(népenthés) = free from sorrow: vm (né), nega- 
tive prefix, and mév00s (penthos) = grief, 
suffering. ] 

L, Literally: 

1. A kind of drug or potion supposed to 
have the property or quality of driving away 
all sorrow and misfortunes, 

“ Not that nepenthes which the wife of Thone 

In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 
Is of such power.” Milton: Comus, 675. 

2. Any draught or drug capable of removing 
pain or care. 

* JI, Fig. : Anything which removes pain or 
care, or renders one insensible to them. 

“Lulled with the sweet nepenthe of a court.” 
Pope. Epil. to Satires, i.'98. 
né-pén'-thés, s. [Nepentue,] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The same as NEPENTHE (q.V.). 


2. Bot. : The only known genus of the order 
Nepenthaces. Character, that of the order. Ne- 
penthes distillatoria is the Pitcher-plant (q.v.). 


né-pée’-ta, s. [Lat. =the wild mint (Mentha 
silvestris), or the balm, Melissa altissima.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the menthaceous 
tribe Nepetez. The calyx is fifteen-ribbed ; 
the two posterior, 7.e., upper, stamens the 
longer ; the upper lip of the corolla straight, 
emarginate, or bifid. About 110 species are 
known, from North Africa and the temperate 
parts of Europe. Two are British: Nepeta 
cataria (Catmint) and N. Glechoma or Glechoma 
hederacea (Ground Ivy) (q.v.). N. ciliaris is 
given in India in sherbet for fever and cough. 
N. ruderalis is supposed to be a cardiac tonic. 

né-pe'-té-2, s. pl. [Lat. nepet(a); fem. pl. 
adj. suff, -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Labiate, type Nepeta. 


né-pé'-ti-dex, s. pl. 
adj. suff. -id.] 

Bot.: A family of Labiate plants, tribe 

Ocimee. Type Lavendula (q.v.). (Lindley.) 


ne’-phal-ism, s. [Gr. rnpadcopds (n2phalis- 
mos)= soberness, discretion ; vypadrtga (né- 
phalizo) = to purify by a libation without 
wine ; vypaacos (néphalios) = sober, temperate, 
abstinent (lit. & fig.), 1 Tim, iii. 2; Tit. ii. 2; 
vide (népho) = to be sober.] The name given 
by Prof. James Miller of Edinburgh to total 
abstinence. 


tné'-phal-ist, s. [NeeHarism.] 
advocates or practises nephalism. 


néph’-é-line, néph’-é-lite, s. [Gr. veded7 
(nephelé) = a cloud; suff. -ine, -ite; Ital. 
nefelina. The name has reference to the fact 
that the mineral becomes cloudy when im- 
mersed in strong acids. ] 

Min. : A mineral species included by Dana 
in his unisilicate sub-division of anhydrous 
silicates. Crystallization, hexagonal, usually 
occurring in six- or twelve-sided prisms, with 
plane or modified summits. Principal cleav- 
age, parallel to the planes of the hexagonal 
prism. Hardness, 5 to 6; sp. gr. 2°5 to 2°65; 
lustre, vitreous to greasy ; colour, white to 
yellowish ; when massive, frequently bluish- 
gray, dark-green, brownish to brick-red; 
transparent to opaque. Confpos. : silica, 44:52; 
alumina, 33°7; soda, 16°9; potash, 5°2= 100, 
represented by the formula 2(3Na0,3K0)3Si0, 
+ 3(2A1203,38i02) + 38i0g. Occurs in very 
fine crystals in cavities of the volcanic bombs 
in the agglomerates of Monte Somma, Vesu- 
vins, and as a constituent of many dolerites, 
syenites, &e. 

nepheline-basalt, s. 

Petrol.: A crystalline granular admixture 
of nepheline, augite, and magnetite, with 
more or less of olivine, and, as accessory 
minerals, apatite, sphehe, hauyne, melilite, 
and garnet. Found at Katzenbuckel in the 
Odenwald, &c. Called also Nephelinite (q.v.). 


né-phé-lin’-ite, s._ [Eng. nephelin(e) (q.v.); 
and suff. -ite (Min.).] NER eeE . 


néph’-€-lite, s, [NEPHELINE.] 
né-phe-li-tim, s. (Lat. = burdock; from 


Gr. vepédvov (nephelion) = a-cloud-like spot ; 
from vedédn (nephelé) = a cloud.] 


[Lat. nepet(a); fem. pl. 


One who 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, came 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, 


néph’-é-loid, «a. 


néph/-6-scope, s. 


né-phral-gi-a, s. 


ne-phrite, s. 


né-phrit’-ic, *né-phrit'-ick, a. &s. 


*né-phrit’-ic-al, a. 


Bot.: A genus of Sapindacee, tribe Sapin- 
dex. They have generally pinnate leaves, 
flowers in panicles, and round or ovate werted 
or prickly fruit. Nepheliwm Litchi is the Lit- 
chi, N. Longanum, the Longan, and N. lappa- 
ceum the Rambutan or Ramboostan (q.v.). 


[Gr. vehédrAn (nephelé)= a 
cloud, and elSos (eidos) = appearance, form.] 


Med. : Clouded ; a term applied to cloudy 
wine. 


nephew (as név’-w), * nev-eu, *nev-ew, 


*neph-ewe, *nev-ewe, s. [Fr. neveu ; 
from Lat. nepotem, ace. of nepos = (1) a granit- 
son, (2) a nephew; A.S. nefu=a nephew; 
Sanse. napdt = a grandson; O. H. Ger. nejo, 
nevo ; Ger. neffe.] 

*1. A grandson, a grandchild. 


“Their nephews, to wit, the children of their sons 
and danghters."—P. Holland: Plutarch ; Morals, p. 555. 


{ See also 1 Tim. v. 4 (R.V.). 


2. The son of a brother or sister. 


“The uncle is certainly nearer of kin to the common 
stock by one degree than the nephew."—Alucksione = 
Comment., bk. ii., ch. 14. 


{ By the civil law a nephew is in the third 
degree of consanguinity, but by the canon 
law he is in the second. 

*3, A cousin. 

“ Henry the Fourth deposed his nephew Richard.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI, ti. & 
(Gr. védos (nephos) =a 
cloud, and cxoréw (skoped) = to look at.] 

Physics: An instrument for measuring the 
velocity of clouds, invented by Karl Braun, 
and made public in 1868. 


(Gr. vedpds (nephros) = 
the kidney, and a@Ayos (algos) = pain; Fr. 
néphralgie. | 

Med. : Pain or disease in the kidneys. 


(Gr. vedpds (nephros) =a kid- 
ney; sutf. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: The same as JADE, JADEITE, and 
SaussuRITE (q.V.), 


veppitixds (nephritikos) = pertaining to the 
kidneys; veppds (nephros)=a kidney: Fr. 
néphretique ; Ital. & Sp. nefritico.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ofor pertaining to the kidneys or organs 
of urine. 


“ Nephritic pains, nervous colics and obstructions,” 
—Berkeley? Siris, § 62. 


2. Suffering from disease of the kidneys. 


“The diet of nephritic persons ought to be opposite: 
to the alkalescent nature of the salts in their blood.” 
—Arbuthnot : On Diet. 


3. Relieving disorders of the kidneys: as, 
nephritic medicines. 

B. As subst.: A medicine intended or 
having the power to relieve or remove diseases 
of the kidneys, particularly gravel or stone in: 
the bladder. 


nephritic-colic, s. The severe pain ac- 
companying the passage of a caleulus from 
the kidney to the bladder. 


nephritic-retinitis, s. 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the retina of the 
eye attendant on nephritis. * 

nephritic-stone, s. [NEPHRITE.] 

nephritic-wood, s. 

Bot. & Pharm. : The wood of Moringa pterye 


gosperma, a decoction of which has been given 
in diseases of the kidneys. 


(Eng. nephritic; -al.} 
The same as NEpuRITIC, A. (q.v.). 


“Troubled with certain nephritical fits.”—Reli 
Wottoniane, p. 48° ui se ol Sg 


né-phri-tis, s. \Lat., from Gr. vedpiris (véaos} 


nephritis (nosos)= (disease) of the kidneys ; 
from vedpés (nephros) = a kidney.] 

Pathol. : Intense congestion of the kidney, 
with great fever, exudation and hemorrhage 
into the tubes, and shedding of epithelium; 
Bright's disease (q.v.). The various forms of 
nephritis are: acute desquamative, desquam- 
ative, interstitial, parenchymatous, and sup- 
purative, 


né-phro-di-é’-2,s. (Mod. Lat. nephrodi(um): 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: Asub-tribe of Polypodiacee, having 
a cordate of reniform indusium. Genera, 
Nephrodium and Faydenia. 


1, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
rule, full; try, S¥rian, 2, 0 =6; ey =4; qu = kw. 


nu -phro~-di- s. [Gr. védpos (nephros) = 
the kidney, and eiSos (eudos) = form. Mened 
irom the shape of the involucre.] 

Bot.: A genus of polypodiaceous fern 
tribe Polypodes. The sori sub-globose, dorsal 
or terminal on the venules; the involucre 
reniform, superior, attached by the sinus. 
Extensively spread over the globe. Known 
species 224, of which we may name seven 
belonging to the sub-genus Lastrea, in which 
the veins are free. They are Nephrodium 
Felix-Mas, the Male Fern ; N. cristatwm, the 
Crested; N. rigidum, the d; N. spinw- 
loswm, the Prickly Toothed ; N. emulum, the 
Dwarf; N. Thelypteris, the Marsh; and N. 
Oreopteris, the Heath Shield Fern. Therhizomes 
of N. esculentum are eaten in Nepaul. That 
of N. Felia-Mas is considered in India to be 
anthelmintic, and is given specially for tape- 
worm, 


*né-phrog-ra-phy, s. [Gr. vedpds (nephros) 
=a kidney, and yO (grapho) = to ite. to 
describe.] 
Anat,; A description of or treatise on the 
kidneys. 


miph-roid, a. [Nersroprum.]) 
Bot. : Kidney-shaped. 


+ Seiread toting [Eng., &e. nephroid ; 


cous. 
Bot. : Nephroid (q.v.). 


néph-ro-lith’-ie, a [Gr. vedpds (nephros) = 
ee. and Fy =a stone.] é ) 
Med.: Pertaining or relating to the stone, 
or calculi, in the bladder. 


bc ?, > a Gr. = 
né raigg s I¢r vedpdés (nephros 


A treatise or dis- 
course on the kidneys, 


phrdl-y-mate, s. [Gr. vedpds (nephros) 
=a wees ee filth (?), and suff. 
* sate (Chem.).] 
Chem. : This name is applied by Béchamp to 
soluble ferment existing in the urine of man, 
the dog, and the rabbit, and capable of con- 
verting starch into sugar. (Watts.) 


néph’-rops, s. (Gr. vedpds (nephros) =a kid- 
ney, and ww (dps) = an eye.) 

Zool. : Norway Lobster; it occurs also on 
the English and French coasts, and as far 
south as the Mediterranean. Body long, seg- 
ments cylindrical, cephalothorax mei cone 
at sides; the great claws are long, slender, 
spiny, and ridged in the centre ; rostrum long 
and slender. @ scale at the outer base of 
the antennz is large, and the eyes are large and 
prominent, Colour paler than in the Com- 
mon Lobster, with bn of darker oleae on 
the body rings. one ies known, 
Sahtegrmarigiegs. Some autiors make it a 
separate genus of decapodous long - tailed 
Crustaceans; others make it a sub-genus of 
Homarus (q.v.). [LogsTer.] 


né_phrés-ta, 8. (Gr. vedpds (nephros) =a 
kidney.) 
Bot. : The spore-case of lycopods. 
né-phriot’-d-mJ, s. (Gr. vedpds (nephros) = 
a kidney, pat pe (tomé) papper ey 
Surg. : The operation of extracting a stone 
from the kidney by cutting. 


néph’-thy-a, s. (Nerurays.] 
Zool. : A genus of Aleyonide. The derm is 
a leathery skin, bristling with spicules; it 
forms branching lobes ending in projecting 


tubercules, in which are the polypi. only 
known species is from the Red Sea. 
néph- s. [An Egyptian goddess, the 


wife of Typhon.] 

Zool, : Hairy-bait; a genus of Nereide 
(q.v.). A common species on the British 
coasts is Nephthys ceca, the Lurg (q.Y.). 


-i-de, s. pl. [Lat. nep(a); fem. adj. pl. 
poet Ba [Lat. nep( 


Entom. : Water-scorpions; a family of Hy- 
drocores (q.v.). Ocelli wanting, antennz 
three- or four-jointed ; body flat above, ellip- 
tical ; hemelytra with a distinct membrane ; 
rostrum three-jointed. The fore-legs raptorial, 
the rest simple, fringed, or flattened, used as 
swimming organs. are aquatic and insee- 
tivorous. Chief genera, Nepa, Ranatra, Nau- 
coris, Belostoma, and Diplonychus. 


nephrodium—nereids 


né pliis iil’-tra, phr. [Lat. = no further.] 
The farthest point in anything possible to be 


*né-pd-tal, a. (Lat. nepos (genit. nepotts) = 
¢ fy grandson, (2)a nephew; Eng, adj. suff. 


1 
-al.) Of or pertaining to a nephew or nephews, 


*né-pdt’-ic, a. [Lat. nepos (genit. y= 
Qa grandson, (2) a nephew eat . suff. 
~ Of or pertaining to nepotism; charac- 
terized by or pertaining to nepotism. 


* né-pd'-tious, a. [Lat. nepos (genit. nepotis) 
= (1) a grandson, (2)a nephew.] Addicted to 
nepotism ; nepotic. 

né'-pot-ism, s. (Lat. nepos (genit. nepotis) = 
(1) a grandson, (2) a nephew; Eng. suff. -ism. 
In Ger, nepotismus ; Fr. népotisme ; Ital. nepo- 
tismo, in special sense 1, see below.) 

* 1, Fondness for nephews. 


2. Proneness on the part of the popes and 
other high ecclesiastics of the Church of 
Rome to heap wealth upon their nephews. 
not having children of their own to inherit 
any property they may have acquired. 

“To this humour of nepotism Rome owes its present 

jour.”"—Adaison: On Italy. 

3. The vice common among public men 
holding patronage, of appointing their own 
relatives to situations of emolument in dis- 
regard of the claims of others better fitted for 
the offices ; favouritism towards one’s relations. 


né_po6-tist, s. [Let. nepos (genit. nepotis) = 
We grandson, (2) a nephew ; Eng. suff. -ist.] 
me who practises nepotism. 


nép-tic-u-la, s. [Lat. =a little grand- 
daughter, from neptis (q.v.).] 


Entom. : The typical genus of the family Nep- | 


ticulide. Nepticula aureila is a golden-brown 
moth, a quarter of an inch in extension of 
wing. The larva makes galleries in bramble 
leaves. N. splendidissima is closely allied, 
but has a black head. N. microtheriella, the 
larva of which feeds on nut leaves, is the 
smallest known moth, being only an eighth of 
an inch across the extended wings. 


nép-ti-cu’-li-de, s, pl. [Mod. Lat. nep- 
ticul(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj, saff. ~id@.] 
Entom.: A family of Tineina. The head is 
rough, the antennz short and thick, the an- 
terior wings rather broad and short, often with 
coarse scales, the posterior wings lanceolate. 
Larva with no true legs, but with nine prolegs. 
The smallest size moths known. Some are 
highly beautiful. 


nép’-tis, s. (Lat. =a granddaughter.] 

Entom. : A genus of Butterflies, sub-family 
Nymphaline. It is closely akin to Limenitis, 
ed pi dark brown butterflies, with white 
markings. Found in India, Africa, &e. Two 
are European. 


Nép-tune, s. (Lat. Neptunus.} 

1. Roman Myth. : The fabled god of the sea; 

the son of Saturn and Rhea, and the brother 
of Jupiter and Pluto. He is ge- a 

d, 

\X 


nerally identified with the Greek 
Poseidon, and is variously repre- 
sented; sometimes with a trident 
in his right hand, a dolphin in 
his left, and with one of his 
feet resting on part of a 
ship; at others m a cha- +4 
riot drawn by sea-horses, 

with a triton on each side. He 
was said to preside over horses 
and the manger. 

2. Astron.: A planet, the most 
remote of any yet discovered, Ir- 
regularities having been remarked 
in the movements of the planet 
Uranus, not to be accounted 
for by the attraction of any 
known heavenly body, two astronomers, M. 
Leverrier in France, and Mr. Adams in Eng- 
land, correctly reasoning that the pertur- 
bations must oceed from a yet undis- 
covered planet, independently calculated the 
probable place in the sky which such a planet 
would occupy. On September 20, 1846, Lever- 
rier’s calculations were communicated to Dr. 
Galle of Berlin, who promptly looked on the 
heavens, and the very same evening discovered 
the planet afterwards named Neptune within 
a single degree of its calculated position. 
Adams’s computations had been placed in the 
hands of the Astronomer Royal, Sir George 


NEPTUNE, 
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Airy, in October, 1845. Not, however, till 
July 29, 1846, did Prof. Challis, of Cambridge, 
at the Astronomer Royal’s suggestion, com- 
menece a search of the heavens for the planet, 
but not having.the same fine star-chart which 
Dr. Galle os at Berlin, he found the 
planet without recognising it as one on July 
30, as Lalande had done on May 10, 1795, and 
Dr. Lamont in 1845 and 1846, The diameter 
of Neptune is nearly 35,000 miles. Its density 
is only a fifth that of the earth, its mean dis- 
tance from the sun 2,780,000,000 miles, and 
its year 155 times as long as one of ours. Mr. 
Lassell discovered that it has one satellite. 


Neptune’s drinking-cup, s. 
Zool. : The genus Poterion (q.v.). 


Neptune’s-horse, s. 


Tchthy.: A popular name for the Hi 
campus arr ; , é 


Nep tin-t-an, a. & 8 
pertaining to Neptune.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Of or pertaining to the god Neptune, 
2. Pertaining to the ocean over which he 
ey > elaine as ruling; also deposited from 


+ B. As subst, : The same as Neprunist (q.v.). 

Neptunian Theory or Hypothesis : 

Geol.: An hypothesis devised by Werner 
(1750-1817) to account for the aspect of geo- 
logical strata, He assumed that the globe had 
at first been invested by a universal chaotic 
ocean, holding in solution the materials of all 
rocks. From these the erystalline rocks were 
first precipitated, somewhat clearing the 
waters, after which the so-called transition 
rocks went down next. The secondary rocks 
then followed. All igneous agency was ignored 
in this scheme. The Naptunian hypothesis 
has been long sinee disproved. [AQuEOUS 
Rocks, GEOLoGyY.] 


+Nép-tu-nist, s. [Eng. Neptwn(e) ; -ist.] One 
who held the Neptunian theory (q.v. 


Nép-ti’-ni-iim, s. [Neprune.] 

Chem, ; The name given to what Rose con: 
siders a mixture of impure niobium and 
tantulum, discovered in tantalite by Her- 
mann in 1877. 


né quid nim’- hr. 
be done to ie = 


(Lat. Neptunius = 


{Lat.] Let nothing 


*ner, * nere, a. & adv. [NxEarR.] 


* nére (1), s. [Nerr.] A kidney. 
“ The hert of schepe, the nere thou take.” 
Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 82% 
*nGre (2), s. (See def.) An ear, the n of the 
article being tacked on to the noun. 


“Helde thi nere to me, and lithe."— Zarly Eng. 
Psalter, Ps, xxx. 3 


*nere, vi. [For ne were.) Were not. 


nér-é-id (pl. nér’-é-ids,* né-ré'-i-dés), s. 
[{Lat. Nereis (genit. Nereidis), from Gr. Nypeis 
(Néreis) = a sea-nymph, a daughter of Nereus 
an ancient sea-god, from yypds (néros) = wet ; 
Fr. néréide.] 

1, Class, Mythol. : Nymphsof the sea, daugh- 
ters of Nereus and Doris. They are said by 
most ancient writers to have been fifty in 
number, but Propertius makes them a hundred, 
The most celebrated of them were Amphitrite, 
= wife of Neptune; Thetis, the mother of 

chilles; Galatea, Doto, &c. They were 
originally represented as beautiful nymphs ; 
afterwards described as beings with green hair, 
and the lower part of their body fish-like, 

2. Zool.: Any individual of the family 
Nereida, or the genus Nereis (q.v.). 

* Resembling . . . the Jaws of the living Nereids.”— 

Nicholson; Pal@ont., i. 316. 


t né-ré’-i-da, né-ré-id'-6-a, s. pl. [Lat., 
&c. nerei(s) ; neut. pl. adj. suff. -ida, or -idea.] 
Zool.: A synonym of the order Errantia 

or Chetopoda. 


né-ré’-i-de, s. pl. (Lat. nerei(s); fem. pl 
adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : Sea-centipedes ; a family of Errantia 
(q.v.). The body is greatly elongated, and 
consists of a number of similar segmeuts with 
rudimentary branchie. The head is distinct, 
and carries eyes and feelers ; the mouth has a 
proboscis, and sometimes two horny jaws. 


a 
poll, b6y ; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
“cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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nér-3-id'-A-viis, s. [Lat. nereis, genit. 
nereid(os), and avus = an an cestor.] ' 
Paleont.: Grinnell’s name for fossil jaws, 
resembling those of living nereids, from the 
Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous forma- 
tions. . 


né-ré-id’-é-a, s. pl. [NEReIDA.] 


nér’-é-is, s. [NEREID.] 

Zool. : Sea-centipede ; the typical genus of 
the family Nereidee. The species are numer- 
ous and widely distributed. Many of them are 
what Van Beneden calls “free messmates.” 
Nerets bilineata and N. succinea inhabit the 
tubes of a species of Teredo, and NV. coste is 
found in the cavities of Euspongia officinalis, 
and was regarded by Peyssonel as ‘‘ the essen- 
tial animal and sole fabricant of the sponge.” 
N. marquritacea, the Pearly Nereis, is very 
common on the European coasts. 


nér-€-1’-tés, s. [Gr. Nypets (Nereis); suff. 
-urns (-ités). | 
Paleort. : A hypothetical genus erected for 
what were supposed to be fossil remains of an 
annelid from the Silurian rocks. As there is 
no resistant exoskeleton in the Annelida, these 
fossils are now believed to be tracks or trails. 


nér-€-0-¢ys'-tis, s. [Gr. Nnpévs (Nereus) = 
a god of the sea, and kvams (kustis) =a bag, 
a sac.] 

Rot.: A genus of Fucacer, family Lamina- 
ride. The stem, which is tiliform, is many 
fathoms long. It is fixed below by root-like 
processes, whilst above it ends in a siphon 
about a fathom in length, full of fluid, with a 
bunch of leaf-like processes extending some 
feet from its centre. It makes floating islands 
on the north-east coast of America and the 
opposite shores of Asia, on which the sea otter 
finds a home. 


* nerfe, s. [NERVE, 8.] 


nér-i-nz’-an, a. [Mod. Lat. nerine(a) ; Eng. 
suff. -a.] Abounding in a species of Nerinea. 


nerinzan-limestone, s. 

Geol.: A limestone full of Nerineas found 
in the Jura, and probably homotaxie with 
the English Coral Rag, i.e, Middle Oblite. 
(Lyell: Students’ Elem. of Geol., ed. 1885.) 


s6-ri-né, s. [One of the Nereids (Virg. : Eck. 
vii. 37).] 

Bot.: A genus of Amaryllidacez, tribe 
Amaryllee. Nerine sarniensis is the Guernsey 
Lily. It is not indigenous there, but was, 
according to Loudon, introduced through the 
es of a vessel from the Cape, which 
had bulbs of it on board, but Paxton says it 
was introduced in 1659 from Japan. It is 
cultivated in England, but requires the pro- 
tection of a frame. It is a beautiful plant, 
with red flowers. 


aé-rin’-é-a, s. [NeRINe.] 

Palewont.: A genus of Cerithiade (q.v.). 
Shell turreted, many-whorled, and nearly 
eylindrical. The species are very numerous, 
and exclusively Jurassic and Cretaceous. 


aé-ri’-ta, s. [Lat., from Gr. vnpimms, vnpeirys 
las néreités) =a kind of shell; ywypos 
néros) = wet; Fr. nérite.] 

1, Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Neritide (q.v.). The shell has a horny 
epidermis, a thick outer lip, toothed within, 
and a broad and flat columella, the inner 
side straight and toothed. They are found 
in the littoral zone of all warm seas. One 
hundred and sixteen species have been de- 
scribed. ‘ 


2. Paleont. : Commences in the Lias, 
nér-ite, s. [Nerv] 
Zool. : Any individual of the genus Nerita. 
“The true Nerites are inhabitants of warm seas,”— 
Nicholson : Paleont., ii. 25. 
€-rit’-i-dee, s. pl (Lat. nerit(a); fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -idee.} oe . 
1. Zool. : A family of holostomatous proso- 
branchiate gasteropods. Shell thick, globu- 
lar, with very small spire; aperture semi- 
lunate ; operculum shelly, sub-spiral, articu- 
lated to the shell by a hinge-like process. 
Chief recent genera, Nerita, Neritina, and 
Navicella. 
2, Paleont.: From the Jurassic period on- 
ree attaining its maximum in the present 
y. 


nereidavus—nerve 


nér-i-ti-na, s. [Dim. of Lat. nerita (q.v.).] 

1, Zool. : Freshwater Nerita; the living 
species, a hundred in number, have small 
globular shells, ornamented with black or 
purple bands and spots, and covered with a 
polished horny epidermis. Neritina fluviatilis 
is found in British rivers, and in the blackish 
waters of the Baltic, N. corona, the Crowned 
Nerite, from Madagascar, has a series of long 
tubercular spines. ‘‘N. sulcata is found on 
the foliage of tall trees, many hundreds of 
yards from the river’s bank in the Celebes. 
(Adams : In Cassell’s Nat. Hist., v. 218.) 

2. Palwont. : Twenty fossil species, com- 
mencing in the Eocene Tertiary. 


nér’-i-tite, s. [Lat. nerit(a), Eng. suff. -ite 
(Paleont.).| A fossil shell of the genus Nerita. 


nér-i_top'-si-dze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. neri- 
tops(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : A family of gasteropodous molluses, 
section Holostomata, recognised by Tate. He 
placed under it the genera Narica, ranked by 
8. P. Woodward with the Naticide, and Neri- 
topsis, regarded by Woodward as a sub-genus 
of Nerita. 


nér-i-top'-sis.,s. [Mod. Lat. nerit(a), and 
Gr. oyus (opsisy® aspect, appearance. 
Zool. : Accordiilg to Tate, the typical genus 
of the family Neritopside (q.v.). 


nér-i-iitm, s. [Lat. nerion ; Gr. vijprov (nérion) 
= the oleander, from Gr. vypés (1éros) = wet, 
humid. ] 

Bot. : Agenus of Apocynacez, tribe Wrightez. 
Corolla, hypocrateriform, with lacerated, mul- 
tifid processes around its mouth ; ovaries, two ; 
style, filiform, dilated at the apex; stigma, 
obtuse. The species are poisonous. Neriwm 
Oleander is the Common, and N. odorum the 
Sweet-scented Oleander. [OLEANDER.] 


nér’-6-li, s. (Said to be named after an 
Italian princess, to whom the discovery of 
the perfume is attributed.] (See compound.) 


neroli-camphor, s. 

Chem. : The camphor of orange-flowers, ob- 
tained by adding alcohol of 90 per cent. to 
neroli-oil. It is insoluble in water and abso- 
lute alcohol, soluble in ether, melting at 50°. 


neroli-oil, s. 

Chem. : Oil of orange-flowers. A volatile oil 
obtained by distilling orange-flowers with 
water. It is colourless when fresh, but 
changes to red on exposure to light. Nitric 
acid colours it dark brown. 


nér’-dph-is, s. (Gr. vipos (néros) = a swim- 
mer, and odis (ophis) = a serpent.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Syngnathide (q.v.). 
Body smooth, rounded, few of the ridges 
distinct, no pectoral fin, caudal absent or 
rudimentary, tail tapering. The ova are at- 
tached to the soft integument of the abdomen 
of the male. Known species seven, from the 
European seas and the Atlantic. Nerophis 
e@quoreus, the Ocean, N. ophidion, the 
Straight-nosed, and N. luwmbriciformis, the 
Little Pipe-fish, are common on the European 
coasts. 


nért’-schinsk-ite, s. [From Nertschinsk, 
Transbaikal, Asiatic Russia, where found 3; 
suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min.: A bluish-white~clay, probably the 
same as LENZINITE or SEVERITE (q.V.). 


{ nér’-vate, a. [Mod Lat. nervatus.] 
Bot. : Having nerves ; nerved (q.v.), 


nér-va'-tion, s. (Eng. nerv(e) ; -ation.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : The arrangement or distri- 
bution of the nerves. 
2, Bot.: The arrangement of nerves in a 
leaf or other structure, 
“The most striking Le of the whole imitation, 


that of the nervation of the leaf."—Duke of Argyll: 
feign of Law, ch. iv., p. 195. 


nér’-va-ture, s. [NERvE.] 

Bot. : The same as NERVATION (q.V.). 

“This tracery ...is drawn in imitation of the 
nervature of a leaf.”—Duke of Argyll: Reign of Law, 
ch. iv., p. 195. 

nérve, * nerfe, s. [Fr. nerf=a sinew, 
might ; from Lat. nervwm, aceus. of nervus = 
(1) a sinew, a tendon, (2) in the modern sense 
(this was introduced by Galen); Gr. vedpov 
(neuron) = a sinew, a string ; Sp. nervio ; Ital. 
& Port. nervo.] 
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I. Ordinary Language: 
J, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 


id i had both horn, nerfe, and rind.” 
poet bane ernie Troilus & Cressida, ii. 642. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) A sinew, a tendon. 

* (2) Strength, power, 
power. 


might, musculaz: 


‘He led me on to mightier deeds, 
Above the nerve of inortal arm.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 639. 
* (3) Force, vigour, spirit, energy. 
“Tt cuts the nerves of all endeavour, oe rating glory” 
at a bare desire."—Sowth : Sermons, vol. lii., ser. 4. 
(4) Self-command ; steadiness or fortitude 
displayed under dangerous or critical eireum- 
stances. 


“A stock of good intentions is a very poor set-off for 
a at of enon aPae Mall Gazette, Nov. 25, 1884. 


(5) (Pl.) The general tone of one’s system ; 
constitutional vigour ; as, My nerves are quite 
shattered. 

II. Technically : 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) Human: A structure composed in some: 
cases, as in the greater portion of the brain, of 
white fibres, in lesser proportion gray fibre, 
nerye-cell, and granules. Each fibreisfrom z0oR 
to yzhoc of an inch in diameter. The fasciculs. 
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are connected and held together by a delicate: 


ORIGINS AND TERMINATIONS OF NERVOUS FIBRE® 


a, a, Vesicular substance of the spinal cord: 6, 6, 5, 
vesicular substance of the brain; e, vesicular sub. 
stance at the commencement of afferent nerve,. 
which consists of cl, the cerebral division, or sensory” 
nerve ing on the brain, and sl, the spinak 
division, or excitor nerve, which terminates in the 
vesicular substance of the spinal cord ; on the other 
side, we have the efferent or motor nerve proceeding 
to the muscle d, likewise consisting of two divisions. 
—c%, the cerebral portion, proceeding from the brain, 
and conveying the influence of the will or of in- 
stinct; and s%, the spinal division, conveying the. 
reflex power of the spinal cord. (Carpenter.) 


areolar web. They are also connected with 
ganglia, which are of a pearly-gray tint, and 
which form the sympathetic system. The 
capillary vessels of nerves are very minute, and 
by their transverse communications form an 
oblong mesh similar to that of the muscular 
system. 


(2) Compar.: In the lowest divisions of the 
animal kingdom no distinct nerve-system 
has been traced, but in Radiata, Star-fish, 
e.g. we find nerves arranged in a circle round 
the mouth, communicating with the ganglia, 
one of which is found at the base of each 
ray. The simplest form, however, is found 
in the Mollusca. Coming to insects, we find 
they possess nerve-structure producing sen- 
sory, reflex, and motor action, and as we rise 
in the scale, the resemblance to that of man 
increases. [Brarn.] There is a strong analogy 
between nervous action and electricity (q.v.). 

2. Arch. : The same as NERVuRE, 1. 


3. Bot. (Pl.): (4) The strong veins upon 
leaves or flowers. (2) The ribs or principal 
veins of a leaf. A term used when other veins 
similar to the midrib pass from the base to 
the apex of a leaf. 


4. Physiol.: The principal functions of 
nerves are those of sensation and volition, 
motor and reflex action. The sensory and 
reflex actions are produced by the afferent or 


centripetal nerves, the motor by the efferent 
or centrifugal, 


nerve-cell, s. . 

Anat. (Pl.): One of the two structural ele- 
ments entering into the composition of ner- 
vous substance (q.v.). They are spheroidal, 
oval, pyriform, angular, or irregular, an@ 
sometimes send out finely-branched processes: 


. ~ - vy . 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2%, ce =6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


from their circumference. They contain a | nérv-o a, 


round nucleus, and within it a nucleolus. 
They exist in the gray matter of the cerebro- 
tenons ganglionic corpiseles, ue 
ionie co on 
cells, or ganglion globules, “ 
nerve-corpuscle, s. 
Anat. (Pl.): The same as NERVE-CELL(q.V.). 


nerve-eminence, s. 

Anat.: The name given by Kuhne to the 
sarcolemma over the seat of the end-plate 
and the plate itself. 


nerve-ending, s. 

Anat, : The expansion in which most volun- 
tary muscles end ; a motorial end-plate. 

nerve-fibre, s. 

Anat. (Pl.): Bundles of fibres of nervous 
substance in voluntary muscles ultimately 
ramifying so as to act as muscular fibre. 

nerve-gland, s. 

Anat. Sang Remak’s name for the Su 
renal ies (q.v.). a 

‘ts, s. pl. Dentists’ in- 


nerve-instrumen 
struments for obliterating or extracting the 
nerve in a tooth. 


nerve-needle, s. 

1. Dent.: A tool used for broaching out 
the nerve-canal. 

2. Surg. : The same as EsTHESIOMETER (q.V.). 


nerve-tubes, s. pl. The same as NERVE- 
FIBRE (q.V.). 


nérve, v.t. ine Togive nerve, arm 
ness, or steadiness - strengthen 
nerves of ; to arm with force. 
“Tt nerves my heart, it steels my sword.” 
Scott; Lady of the Lake, v. 14, 
nérved, a. [Eng. nerv(e) ; -ed.] 
1, Ord, Lang. : In comp. having nerves of 
a certain character: as, strong-nerved, weak- 


2. Bot. : Having so-called nerves. Often in 
comp. : as, three-nerved, five-nerved, &c. 


nérve’-léss, a. (Eng. nerve ; -less.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Destitute of nerves or 
strength ; weak. (Lit. & Fig.) 


“There sunk Thalia, nerveless, faint and dead.” 
Pope: Dunciad, iv. 41. 


2. Bot. (Of leaves, &c.): Destitute of nerves. 


*nérve’, shik-¢n, a. [Eng. nerve, and 
shaken (q.v.).] aving the nerves shaken, 
or enfeebled. 


nér-vi-, pref. [Nerve.] 


nervi-motion, s. 

1. Bot. : The power of motion in leaves, as 
in the Sensitive Plant. 

2. Physiol. : Aterm introdneed by Dutrochet 
to designate the motion excited in the nerves 
by external agents and subsequently trans- 
mitted by the nerves to the muscles. 


nervi-motor, s. An agent capable of 
causing nervi-motion (q.v.). 


nérv-ine, a. & s. [Low Lat. nervinus, from 
Lat. nervus = a sinew.) 

A. As adj. : Capable of calming or quieting 
nervous excitement, or of otherwise acting 
upon the nerves. 

B. As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
for acting on the nerves. 


nervine-tonics, s. pl. 

Pharm. : Medicines which restore the tone 
of the nervous system. They are divided 
into two classes, those which are simply 
nervine tonics and those which are also anti- 

odics. Of the former are the salts of 

n, nitrate of silver, oxide of silver, nux 
vomica, strychnia, &c.; of the latter, cin- 
chona bark, the salts of quinine, &c. 


nérv-ose, a. (Lat, nervosus = full of sinew ; 
nervus = a sinew.) 
Bot. : The same as NERVED (q.V.). 
nér-vos’-It-y, s. [Lat. nervositas, from ner- 
vosus. J 
*1. Ord. Lang. : The state of being nervous ; 
nervousness, 
2. Bot.: The state of being nervose or 
nerved. 


weaken 


nerve—Nessler 


[Fr. nerveux, from Lat. ner- 
vosus = full of nerve ; nervus =a sinew, nerve; 
Sp. nervioso, nervoso ; Ital. & Port. nervoso,) 

L, Ordinary Language : 

*1, Full of nerves. 

“The piercing his h: parts very nervous, 

and exquisitaly'oumitie toes : ferment, 4, 82, 

2, Pertaining to or situated in the nerves ; 
as, a nervous disease, 

3. Consisting or composed of nerves: as, 
the nervous system. 

4, Having strong nerves; strong, muscular, 
sinewy, vigorous. 

“Spur-clad his nervous feet, and firm his tread,” 

Wordsworth ; Evening Walk, 

5. Having the nerves affected or shaken; 
having weak or enfeebled nerves ; timid, easily 
agitated or excited. 

“Short... seems to have been a nervous and fanci- 

ful man."—Macaulay » Hist, Eng., ch. iv. 

6. A gp ancine fe or exhibiting vigour of 
mind ;_ characteri by force, vigour, or 
strength in sentiment or style: as, The book 
is written in nervous language. 

*7. Strung with a sinew or gut. 

“From nervous cross-bow whistling arrows fly.” 
Rowe ; Lucan, iii, 686, 


II. Bot.: The same as NeERVED (q.V.). 
nervous-centre, s. 

Anat. (Pl.): The brain, and the spinal cord. 
nervous-current, s. (NEuricity.) 
nervous-fiuid, s. [Nerunicity.] 


nervous-substance, s. 

Anat., &c.: The substance of which nerves 
are composed. It consists of two structural 
elements, nerve-fibres and nerve-cells (q.v.). 


nervous-system, s. 

Anat. & Physiol. ; The whole machinery of 
the nerves taken collectively. It consists of 
a series of connected central organs, called 
the cerebro-spinal axis and the cerebro-spinal 
centre, and of the nerves which extend from 
it through the body. 


nervous-temperament, s. 

Physiol.: A fifth temperament superadded 
by Dr. Gregory to the four recognised by the 
ancients. [TEMPERAMENT.] Prichard rejected 
it as having no external characteristics of 
hair, colour of eyes, &c., like the rest. It is 
a modification which may affect any tempera- 
ment, rather than a new one distinct from the 
rest. It is characterized by extreme mobility 
of the nervous system, and is the organization 
of genius and refinement. Poets, painters, 
musicians, literary men, orators, all more or 
less possess it, and, if it has been born with 
them, their method of life tends to develop 
it in a marked degree. One possessing it has, 
as a rule, the intellect of man with the sen- 
sitiveness of woman, 


nérv-ois-ly, adv. [Eng. nervous; -ly.] 
1, In a nervous, ening, vigorous, or forcible 
manner; with force, vigour, or strength of 
language, sentiment, or style ; forcibly. 


“ He [Marston] thus yo hen describes the strength 
ng. 


of custom.”—Warton; Hist. . Poetry, vol. iv., § 47. 


2. Ina nervous, timid, or agitated manner. 
8. Bot. : With respect to the nerves. 


nervously - furrowed, nervously - 
streaked, a. 
Bot, : Having nerves like furrows or streaks, 


nérv-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. nervous ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being nervous, or 
composed of nerves. 
2. Force, vigour, strength of language, sen- 
timent, or style. 


“Tt there bad been epithets joined with the other 
substantives, it would nave weakened the nervousness 
of the séntence.”— Warton; Essay on Pope, 


3. The quality or state of being nervous or 
timid; weakness or agitation of the nerves or 
the nervous system ; timidity. 


nérv-ure, s. [Fr.] 

1. Arch.: One of the ribs of a vaulted roof 
which bound the sides of any groined com- 
partment. 

2. Bot. : The ramification of the veins ofa leaf. 

8. Entom. (Pl.): The ribs which support the 
membranous wings of insects, 


“ Each nervure consists of a central trachea or air- 
tube, running in the centre of a larger blood-tube: so 
that the wings not only act as orgaus of flight, but at 
the same time assist in the process of respiration.”— 
Nicholson: Zoology (1878), p. 318. 
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*nér’-v¥, a. (Eng. nerv(e); -y.] Strong, 
muscular, sinewy. 

“ Death, that dark spirit, in his z 

Laieies ee dari shania iit 


né-se0'-a, s. (From Neswa, a sea-nymph.] 
Bot. : A genus of Lythracew, tribe Lythrex, 
Cows with calf eating the herbage of Nesea 
depressa are said to have their young killed. 


né-sci-enge (sei as shi), s. (Lat. nescientia, 
from nesciens, pr. par. of nescio = not to know, 
to be ignorant; ne = nor, not, and scio = to 
know.) Agnosticism (q.v.). 


“Religion . . , died down in his breast... 
suspicious rapidity, into nescience and n 
Literary World, Feb, 8, 1882, 


nes-cock, s. [Nrstcock.] 


nésh, ‘ nessh, *nésch, *nesshe, a. [A.S. 
honesc, hnesc; cogn. with Goth. Anashwus= 
soft, delicate.) 

1. Soft, tender, gentle. 
“ He waa to nesshe and she to harde.” 
Gower: C, Ay Ve 
2, Soft through moisture or wet. 


L. No step of hym was seen in the nesshe fen oF 
moor,”"—Fabyan: Oronycle, ch. clxxii. 


8. Delicate, weak, poor-spirited. 

{ Obsolete, except as a provincialism in 
the Midland counties, (See Notes & Queries, 
2nd ser., vii. 66, 117.) 


*nésh, *néshe, *nésch, v.t. [Nesx, a.) To 
soften ; to make soft or delicate, 


“ Nesh not your womb by drinking immoderately.” 
—Ashmole: Theatrum Chemicum, p. 113. 


né-si-ar-chis, s. (Gr. moiapxos (nésiarchos 
= the ruler of an island.} peel , 
Ichthy.: A genus of Trichiuride (q.v.), with 
a single species, Nesiarchus nasutus, a rare 
deep-sea fish, from three to four feet in length, 
from the coast of Madeira, Several strong 
fangs in jaws; no detached finlets, ventrals 
small, thoracic, caudal fin present, and 
dagger-shaped spine behind vent. : 


nés’-6-ddn, s. [Gr. vijcos (nésos) =an island, 
and ao (odous), genit. o8dvros (odontos} =a 
oth, 


with 


~ 


Paleont,: A fossil genus of doubtful af- 
finity, founded on skulls more or less perfect 
discovered by Darwin during the Beagle expedi- 
tion on the banks of the Sarondis, a tributary 
of Rio Negro. Owen makes it, with Toxodon, 
constitute an order, Toxodontia (q.v.) Bur- 
meister wished to give it ordinal distinction ; 
Murray makes it a family of Multungula. 
According to Owen there are four species. In 
size, Nesodon imbricatus seems to have re- 
sembled a lama, N. Sullivani a zebra, N. 
ovinus a sheep, and N. magnus a rhinoceros, 
Dental formula, c = l= as 

+ né-sd-ddn-ti-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. neso- 
don, genit. nesodont(is); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. 
ide.) [NeEsopon.] 


né-s0'-ki-a, s. [A word of noetym. (Agassiz.)] 
Zool, ; A murine genus closely allied to Mus. 
It contains five or six species of clumsily-built 
rats spread over Southern Asia, from Palestine 
to Formosa, and from Cashmere to Ceylon. 
Nesokia bandicota is the Great Bandicoot, or 
Pig-rat, often exceeding a foot in length. N, 
bengalensis is the common Field-rat of India. 


nés'-d-mys, s. (Gr. vijos (nésos) = an island, 
and pis (mus) = a mouse.) 

Zool. : A genus of Sigmodont Murine from 
Madagascar. It contains two species, with 
long hair more or less rufous in colour, about 
the size of a common Rat 


néss, s. [A.S. nas, nes, nessa = (1) the ground, 
(2) a promontory ; cogn. with Icel. nes; Dan. 
mes; Sw. nds.) [Naze.] A promontory, 2 
headland, a cape. 
“He weighed anker and bare cleere of the ness,’ — 
Hackluyt : Voyages, i. 310. 
Ness is now only found as an element in 
English place-names, as, Totness, Sheerness, 
Dungeness, &c. 


-néss, suf. [A.S. -nes, ~ness, -nis, -nys.] A 
common English suffix appended to adjectives 
and past participles of Teutonic or Romance 
origin, to form abstract nouns, denoting the 
prominent characteristic or distinctive quality 
or state ; immense, immenseness ; false, false- 
ness ; white, whiteness, 


Nésg’-lér, s. [The name of the inventor. (See 
compound.) 


Sn EEE 

boil, 5 pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh ; go, sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 

eee Re -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, Sc. = bel, del 
ray) 
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Nessler’s test, s. ‘ 

Chem.: A very delicate test for ammonia, 
consisting of iodide of mereury dissolved in 
jodide of potassium, and made alkaline with 
solution of soda. Tt gives a brown precipitate 
or colour according: to the quantity of am- 
monia present, and is capable of detecting one 
part of that substance in ten million parts of 
water. 


Sst, *neest, x. [A.S. nest; cogn. with Dut. 
spy Sw. she Ger. nest; Gael. & Ir. nead ; 
Bret. neiz; Lat. nidus (for nisdus); Lith. 
lizdas (for nizdas); Sanse. nida. According 
to Skeat, from: a root nas'= to: go to, to visit ; 
and hence, a place to go to, a home.] 


I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 3, 

2. Figuratively: 

*(1) A place of residence; a snug abode or 
gituation. (Spenser > F. Q., IV. v. 32.) 

* (2) A home, an abode. 


“Come from that nest of death.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, Vv. 8 


(8) A place of resort, a haunt ; a number of 
persons living together or frequenting the 
same haunt; a pack. (Generally in a bad 
sense.) 

“ A nest of traitors.”  Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 

(4) A set of articles of diminishing sizes, 
each enveloping the one next smaller in size ; 
as, a nest of crucibles, tubs, or the like. 


(5) A set. of small drawers. 
IL. Technically : 
-1. Gearing, ée. A connected series of cog- 
wheels or pulleys. 


2. Geol.: An isolated mass of any ore or 
other mineral within a rock. (Dana.) 

3. Natural History. : 

(1) Properly, the place chosen or constructed 
by a bird for incubation and rearing its young. 
These are extremely diversified in situation 
and character. Some auks lay their eggs on 
the bare rock, the stone-curlew and the goat- 
sucker on the ground; the apteryx chooses 
the root of a tree-fern ; the peculiar nidifica- 
tion of the ostrich was noticed by the author 
of the Book of Job (xxxix. 13, 14); the shel- 
duck and. martin line their habitations with 
down ; the kingfisher makes a couch of undi- 
gested. fish-bones. ejected from the stomach in 
its tunnel; the woodpecker selects.a hole ina 
tree ; the megapodes, and in a less degree, the 
grebes and rails, utilize the heat of decaying 
vegetable matter; the edible nests of Collo- 
calia esculenta. are the product of salivary 
secretion ; the tailor-bird spins a thread and 
stitches its habitation together; golden-wrens 
and orioles have hammock-like constructions ; 
the grosbeaks and humming-birds build a 
chamber depending from a single thread ; the 
flamingo raisesi a. high mound to receive the 
eggs, and the hen sits astride on the top; the 
hornbills are incarcerated during incubation, 
the males bringing them food ; and the soci- 
able grosbeaks, form colonies so large that the 
weight. of the nests has. been known to break 
down the limbs of trees.. (The subject has an 
extremely limited literature, but an excellent 
paper will be found in Wallace’s Contributions 
to the Theory of Natural Selection.) 


(2) Any place chosen or constructed by 
other animals for similar purposes. It is 
usual to speak of a wasp’s nest, an ant’s nest. 
Many species of the Muride construct nests 
closely resembling those of birds, as do some 
fishes. 

“The nest: of this: stickleback ... has been com- 

red to the nest of a wren.”—Prof. Seeley, ia Casselvs 

‘at. Hist., v. 103. 

| Cock-nest:: (See extract), 

“The male wren (Troglodytes) of North America 
duiids cock-nests to roost in, like the males of our 
kitty-wrens—a habit wholly unlike that of any other 
ee bird.”—Darwin: Origin of Species (ed. 1885), 

nest-builder, s. Any animal construct- 
{ng a habitation resembling the nest of a bird. 

“Among the cat-fishes are many nest-builders,”— 
Harper's New Monthly, Dec. 1883, p. 107. 

aést, vi. &t. [Nust, s.] 

A. Intronsitive: 

1. To build a nest ; tonestle. 

“*Phe: cedar stretched his branches as far as the 
mountainsiof the:moon,.and the king of birds nested 
within his leaves.”—Howel : Vocal Furest. 

* 2. To relieve nature. 


“To nest upon the stuirs."—Modern Account 
Scotland, (1670). wid 
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fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


nest—net 


* B, Transitive: 
1, Lit. : To place in anest ; to form anest for. 
2. Fig. : To settle down in any situation or 
- position. 
wid Goan teats i tata? 
Sermons, vol. V., ser. 5. 
*nést/-cock, *nés'-cdck, *nes-sle-cock, 
s, (Eng. nest, and cock.) 
1, Lit. : An unfledged bird. 
2. Fig.: A delicate, spiritless, or timid 
person. (Bride 1640). 


nést-égg,s. [Eng. nest, and egg.] 
1. Lit. : An egg left in the nest to prevent 
the hen from forsaking it. 


“* Books and money laid for show, 
Like nesteggs, to make’ clients lay.” 
Butler: Hudibras, iii. 3. 


2. Fig.: Something laid up as a start or 
beginning: 


nestle (as nés'l), v.t. &t [A frequent. from 

nest (q.V.). ] 

A. Intransitive : 

].. Lit..: To build a nest ; to nest ; to occupy 
@ nest. 

“The king's fisher wonts commonly by the water- 

side, and nestZes in hollow banks.”—Z' Zstrange. 
2. Figuratively : 
* (1) To make a home or abode. 


‘* The floor is strewed with several plants, amongst 
which the snails nestle all the winter.”—Addison. 


* (2) To take shelter; to settle down in 
safety and comfort; to lie close. 


“Their purpose was to fortify some strong place 
» + and there nestle till succours came.”—Bacon. 


(3) To move about uneasily ; to fidget. 
* B. Transitive: 
1. Lit. : To provide with a nest ; to shelter, 
as. in a nest. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) To settle down snugly and comfortably. 
“ They have seen perjury and murder nestle them- 
selves into a throne,"”—South: Sermons, vol. iv.,.ser. 4. 
(2) To cherish, as.a bird her young. 
** She, like his mother, neséZes. him.” 
Chapman: Homer; Miad, 
*nestle-cock, s. The same as NEst- 
COCK (q.V.). 


“One... made a.wanton or a nestle-cock of."—Ful- 
ler ; Worthies, ii. 55. 


nést—ling (1 silent), s. & a. [A double dimin. 
from nest (q.V.). ] 
A. As substantive: 
1, A young bird in the nest, or just taken 
from the nest. 


“ What the nestling is not thoroughly master of, he 
es over.”—Barrington : Experiments on Singing 
Tr aS. 


* 2. A nest, a receptacle, a retreat. 

B. As adj. : Recently hatched ; in the nest, 
or just. taken from the nest. 

“T have educated nestling linnets under the three 
best singing larks."—Barringion: Hxperiments on 
Singing Birds, 

nés’-tor, s. (See def. I. 1.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. & Gr. Myth.: A son of Nereus and 
Chloris, nephew of Pelias, and grandson of 
Neptune. 

2. Fig. : An adviser, a counsellor. 

II, Ornith.: A genus of Parrots of doubtful 
affinities, from New Zealand, the kaka of the 
natives and colonists. It was named by Latham. 
Psitiacus nestor, the specific name having 
reference to the -hoary head of the bird. 
Feathers olive-brown, with darker tips, which 
give the body the appearance of being covered 
with scales; crown light-gray; ear coverts 
and nape purplish-bronze ; rumpand abdomen 
crimson, often varying to orange or bright 
yellow. Many supposed species have been 
described, but Dr. Buller (Birds of New Zea- 
land) admits but one—Nestor meridionalis, 
with several varieties, one of which, the kea 
(sometimes known as N. notabilis) feeds on. 
raw flesh. N. productus, the Nestor of Philip 
Island, is extinct. [NEsToripD&,] 


Nés-tor’-i-an, a. &s. [See def.] 
A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating. to. Nes- 
torius or his followers. [NESTORIANISM.) 
B. As subst.: A follower of Nestorius; a 
supporter of the views.or opinionsof Nestorius, 
Nés-tor’-i_an-ism, s. [Eng. Nestorian; -ism.} 
Church Hist.: The doctrine taught. by Nes- 


e 


nés-tor-i-des, s. pl. 


—o 


torius, Bishop of Constantinople, and one of 
the school of Theodore of Mopsuestia, that 
there were two persons as well as two natures 
jn Jesus Christ and that the Virgin Mary was 
im no'sense Theotokos, or Mother of God, as 
she was the mother of the man Jesus and not 
of the Word. This doctrine was condemned 
by the Council of Ephesus, convened by Pope 
Celestine [., in a.p. 431. Nestorius was de- 
posed, and the use of the Nicene Creed made 
obligatory.. Nestorianism made rapid. strides 
in the east, and Cardinal Newman (Arians, 
p. 425) says that in the eleventh century “its 
numbers, with those of the Monophysites, 
are said to have surpassed those of the Greek 
and Latin Churches together.” Since 1553 a 
portion of the Nestorians have been in com- 
munion with Rome, and are known as Chal- 
deans. Blunt was of opinion that Nestorius 
did not hold the doctrine of a dual nature, 
but that his chief offence in the eyes of the 
orthodox was opposition to the growing devo- 
tion to the Virgin Mary. 


(Lat. nestor; fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ornith, : (See extract). 

“Like so many other New Zealand forms, Nestor 
seems to be isolated, and may fairly be deemed to 
represent a separate family—Nestoride—a view which 
is fully justified by a cursory examination of its oste- 
ology.”—Prof. A. Newton in Encyc. Brit, (ed. 9th), 
XVil, 355. 


nét, * nett, * nette, s. [A.S. net, nett ; cogn. 


with Dut. net; Icel. & Dan. net; Sw. nat ; 
Goth. nati; Ger. netz; root uncertain ; cf. 
Goth. natijan =to wet; netzen = to wet, to 
steep ; Sansc. nada = a river.) 

1.. An instrument for catching fish, birds, or 
other animals. It is made from a texture 
woven or knotted with large interstices or 
meshes:. The fabric is also used for securing 
or containing articles of various kinds. 

“ And nets of various sorts, and various snares.” 

Fuwkes.: Theocritus ; Idyl. xxi. 

@ Various kinds of nets are employed in 
dredging and fishing; these will be found 
under their distinctive name: as, Stake-net, 
Seine, Trawl-net, &c. For nets used by en- 
tomologists in collecting, see Ring-net, Sweep- 
net, Umbrella-net. 

2. A kind of Iace made by machinery. In 
the last. century various kinds of these fabrics 
were made; called Whip-net, Mail-net, Patent- 
net, Drop-net, Spider-net, Balloon-net. The 
present varieties, deriving their name from 
the kind of mesh, are Point-net, Warp-net, 
and Bobbinet. (q.v.). Several kinds of ma- 
chine-made net are named from some pecu- 
liarity in their manufacture. 

3. A covering for horses in harnes¥, to pre- 
vent their being annoyed by flies. 

4, Anything made with interstices or meshes 
like a net. 


“ Nets of checker work, and wreaths of chain work, 
for the chapiters.”—1 Kings vii. 17. 


5. A trap, a snare. 


“« Amorous nets.” Milton: P. L., ii. 162, 


net-Ioom, s. A machine for making nets. 
_ het-masonry, s. Reticulated bond, the 
joints of which resemble in appearance the 
meshes of a net. : 

net-veined, a. [Nerren (2).] 


_ net-work, *net-worke,s. Work formed 
in the same manner as a net; reticulated 
work; an interlaced or interwoven arrange- 
ment. (Browne: Cyrus’ Garden, ch. iii.) 


nét, nett, a. [The same word as neat (q.v-).] 


*1, Neat, pure, unadulterated. 

*2, Free from spot or blemish; spotless, 
pure.. (Spenser: F. Q.,-V.. vi. 20.) 

* 3. Bare, uncovered. 

“ The Priest with naked armes full net 

Approaching nigh.” Spenser: F. Q., IV. viii. 45. 

4, Free from all deductions; clear: as, net 

profit. 


net-measure, s. : 
Arch..: That in which no. allowance is made 
for finishing ; and in the work-of artificers, 


that in which no allowance is made for the 
waste of materials, 


net-proceeds, s. pl. The amount or 
sum. received for goods after all charges and 
expenses have been paid. 

net-weight, s. The weight of goods 
after allowance has been made for casks, bags, 
cases, or other inclosing material, : 


marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2», 0 =6; ey=4: qu < kw, 


mot (1), vt. & i. (Nex, 5) 
A, Transitive: 
1, To make or work up into a net or net- 
work. 


2. To take or catch in a net : hence, to trap, 
to snare ; to capture by stratagem or wile. 
3. To inclose in a net or net-work. 
“Netting { - 
ae ee on ere eerie 


B. Intrans.: To form net-work; to make 
nets or netted work. 


mbt (2), v.t. [Ner, a.] To gain or realize as 


*néte, s. (Near, s.] 


*nethelesse, adv. [Mid. . ne= not; the, 
and less.) Nevertheless ; ee Bes 


* neath-er, a. [(A.8. 
» neodhra = jower ; nidhe = below ; 


necle, 

(adv.) below ; neder, ned = down ; Ger. nieder= 

> ng a lower situation or 
ion ; being in a lower place ; belonging to 

e region or parts below. 

“Ob! & 
wellers in the petpangiocen, Ey 
* Q Nether House of Parliament: A name 
given to the House of Commons during the 
reign of Henry VIII. 
* nether-stocks, s. Stockings. 
(Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii. “yx 

* nether-vert,s. (See extract.) 

“ Nether-vert, which nt agg manner of mnder- 
woods, bashes, thorns, &c."—W. Nelson; Laws Conc. 
Game, p. 231. 

_Sr-land_-@r, s. A native or resident 
of the old Netherlands, now Holland and 
Belgium. 


Néth’-6r-land_ish, a. Of or pertaining to 
the Netherlands or the Netherlanders. 


* -ér- s. pl. [Eng. nether ; dim. 
. -ling.] Stockings. 


* néth’-ér-more, a. (Eng. nether, and more.| 
Lower. 


néth’-ér-mést, a. [A corrupt. of AS. nid- 
hemesta.) Lowest. 


“ Spirit of the nethermast Be nite 
* néth’-ér-wa adv. [Eng. nether ; -wards.j 
In a downward 


Néth-i- s. pl. [Heb. 0°2'N}(Nethinim), 
from 79} (nathan) = to give, to dedicate.] 
Jewish Antig.: An order of hereditary at- 
tendants on the Levites in the services of the 
second Temple. They were to do the more 
menial part of the work. It is supposed that 
the Gibeonites originally held a similar office 
Joshua, ix. 21-27.) At the return from Ba- 
ylon, 392 accompanied Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 
58, Neh. vii. 60), and 220 came Ezra 
(Ezra viii. 17, 20); 612 in all. 


* nét-1-fy, v.t. [Eng. net, a. ; -fy.] To make 
neat; to set or putin order. [NeatiFy.] 


nétt, a. [Net, a.] 
nét’ 8. (Gr. varra (nétta) =a duck 
at yo art a foot.) a 4 
Ornith.: A genus of Anatide, with four 
species, Vint’ trom tropical ‘Africa Mada- 
gascar, India and Ceylon, to the Malayan 
peninsula and Australia. Nettapus coroman- 
delianus is the Pigmy-goose. 
nét-tads’-to-ma, s. (Gr. vijrra (nétia)=a 
duck, and oréua (stoma) = the mouth.] 
Ichthy.: A deep-sea genus of Murenide 
Gv. t icion roe Ahan roduced; bands 
eard-like teeth on jaws and vomer ; nostrils 
on upper surface of head, valvular. 


nét’-téd, a. [Eng. net, s. ; -ed] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Made or worked into a net 
or net-work ; reticulated. 
2. Botany (of leaves, &c.): 
(Q) Gen. : Having the veins reticulated. All 
those requisite to constitute a completely 
developed leaf are present, but with no pecu- 


of the 


boil, bép ; Pdat, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, 


net—neuralgia 


liar combination. It is the common arrange- 
ment in an exogenous leaf. 

(2) Spec.; Covered with reticulated lines 
which project a little. 

netted-carpet, s. 

Entom.: A British moth, Cidaria reticulata, 

netted mountain-moth, s. 

Eniom.: A British moth, Fidonta carbon- 
aria. 

netted-pug, s, 

Entom.: A British moth, Eupithecia veno- 
sata, one of the Larentide. 
< pha s. The same as Network 
q.¥. 

nét’-ting, pr. par., a.,&s. [Nev (1), v.) 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 


CG, As substantive: 
L. Ondinary Language : 


1, The act or process of making nets or 
net-work. 


net-w 


Il. Naut. (Pl.): Nets of small rope used on 


od ship for various purposes, such as hold- 
ing the hammocks when on deck, or for stow- 
ing sails; also for hanging between the bul- 
warks and the rigging to repel boarders, and for 
defence against splinters and falling spars. 


netting-needle, s. <A kind of shuttle 
used in netting. 


nét’-tle, * net-tel, * net-tille, * ne-tle, s. 
{A.S. netele, neile ; cogn, with Dut. netel ; Dan. 
nelde (for nedle); Sw. niissla (for natla); Ger. 
nessel ; O. H. Ger. nezzild, nezild.) 

Botany: ‘ 

1. The genus Urtica(q.v.), containing various 
stinging plants. Two species, the Great Nettle 
(Urtica dioica)and the Small Nettle(U. wrens), 
are indigenous in Britain. The Roman Nettle, 
U. pilulifera, is an alien. The Great Nettle 
has ovate acuminate leaves or ovate lanceolate 
leaves, and spikes of generally dicecious 
flowers lower than the petioles; the Small 
Nettle has ellipticakserrate leaves, with five 
nearly parallel ribs, the spikes of flowers 
shorter than the petiole. They follow man. 
In parts of Scotland the young tips in spring 
are made into a soup, or “ ” by the common 
people, and are considered as a cooling medi- 
cine. (Urtica.] 

2. Various plants more or less resembling 
the nettle in leaf, as the Dead-nettle (q.v.). 


*¥ Nettle in, dock ot: A proverbial ex- 

nm, expressive of imconstancy or fickle- 

ness; the trying of one thing after another, 

in allusion to the common epee oe 

are stung with a nettle, 0! ing 

cope with a dock-leaf. 
“ Nettle in, dock out, now now that, Pandare?” 
Chaucer: & Oressida, 


bk, iv. 

nettle-blight, s. 

Bot.; Aicidium urtice, a parasitic fungus 
common on nettles. 

nettle-broth, s. A dish made with nettles, 
gathered in March or April, before they show 
any flowers. 

nettle-butterfly, s. 

Entom. : Vanessa urtica, 

nettle-cloth, s. 

Fabric: A thick cotton stuff, japanned, and 
used as a substitute for eae 


nettle-creeper, s. A popular name for 
the Whitethroat (q. v.). 


nettle-rash, s. 
Pathol,; An eru upon the skin, resemn- 
bling the effects of the sting of a nettle. It 


is frequently produced by eating shell-fish, 
mackerel, &c, [UmTicaRta.] 


nettle-tap, s. 

Entom.: A British Moth, Simaéthis Fabri- 
ciana, one of the Choreutide, The larva 
feeds on nettles and pellitory. 


nettle-tree, s. 
Bot. : Celtis occidentalis. [CELTIS.] 


nét’-tle, v.t. [Nerrix, s.] To sting, to pro- 
yoke, to irritate, to rouse feelings of dis- 
pleasure or irritation in. 


“T've nettled somebody full sore.” 
Fawkes; Theocritus, Idyl. 5. 


2 oe pes of net-work ; open-work fabric; | 
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*nét'-tler, s. [Eng. nettl(e), v.; -er.] One 
who nettles, provokes, or irritates another. 


“But these are the nettlers, these are the blabbing 
books that tell."—AMilton. Animad.-wpon the Remon 
atrant’s Defence, &c. 


nét-tle-wort, s. {Eng. nettle, s., and wort.} 


Bot. (Pl.): The name given by Lindley to 
the order Urticacex rb 


nét’-tling, s. [Netrxe, ».) 

Rope-muking : 

1. A process whereby two ropes are joined 
end to end, so as to appear as one, the ends 
being scutched or beaten out, and spun or 
twisted together. 

2. The tying of the yarns in pairs to prevent 
their becoming entangled when laid upon the 
posts in the ropewalk. 


*nét’-ty, a. [Eng. net, s.; -y.J Like anet; 
netted, 


neu -dorf-ite (eu as 67), s. ‘om Nendorf, 
Moravia, where found ; ee Bele 
Min. ; A pale yellow resin found ina bed of 
coal, Lustre, wax-like ; fracture, conchoidal ; 
sp. gr. 11045 to 11060. An analysis yielded. 
carbon, 78°04 ; hydr 9-845 oxygen, 11°95 ;. 
nitrogen, 0°14; the resulting formula being, 
CjgHog02, which would require, carbon, 78°26 ; 
hydrogen, 10°14 ; oxygen, 11°60 = 100, Fuses 
at 280°. Soluble in ether, leaving a pale yel~ 
low residue, 


neuk, s. [Noox.] Scotch.) 


neumes, s. pl. [Properly pneumes, from Gr. 
avevpa (pneuma)=a breath. When applied 
to the system of notation, the word is spelt 
without the letter p (newma); when applied te. 
a series of notes to be sung to one syllable, 
the word seems generally to have retained its 
P (preuma).] 

Music: The notations employed from the 
eighth or ninth century to the twelfth. Kiese- 
wetter considers them to be theamcient nota 
Romana; others believe them to have been of 
Asiatic origin. ; 

neur-, pref. [Gr. vetpoy (neuron) =a nerve.} 
Pertaining to or connected with a nerve or 
the nervous system. 


neiir’-a-da, s. (Pref. newr-, and Gr. adyp 
(adén) = an acorn, a gland.) 
Bot,: The typical genus of the rosaceous 
tribe Neuradez (q.v.). 


neu-rad’-€-«, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. newrad(a)> 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Rosacem. The calyx 
adheres to a Ting of ten carpels; the seeds are 
pendulous. 


-eo'-mi-a, s. (Pref. newr-, and Gr. alua 
(aime) = blood.) 

Pathol.: Dr. Laycock’s name for purely 

functional diseases of the nerves. (Dwnglison.} 


neu -re’-mic, a, (Eng. neurwm(ia); -t.y 
Pertaining or relating to newremia. 


neural, a. (Gr. vedpoy (neuron) =a nerve 5 
Eng. adj. suff. -al.] 
Anat.: Of or pertaining to a nerve or the 
nervous system. 


neural-arch, s. 

Comp. Anat, (Pl.): The posterior rings of 
the vertebra enclosing the spinal cord, 

neural-axis, s. 

Comp. Anat, ; Owen's name for the trunk 
of the nervous system lodged in the canal 
formed by the chain of the vertebrae. 


+ neural-canal, s. 
Anat, : The canal containing the spinal.cord. 


neural-septum, s. 

Anat.; A median fascia running from the 
surface of the body to the tramsverse pro- 
cesses of the vertebra. (Quain.) 


neural-spine, s. 

Comp. Anat.: Owen’s name for the auto- 
genous part in the vertebr above the neura- 
pophysis or parts lodging the neural axis; 
the homologue of the spinous process of a 
vertebra. 


neu-ral’-gi-a, s. [Pref. neur-, and Gr, GAyos 
(algos) = pain; Fr. neuralgie.] 
Pathol. : Severe pain produced by irritation 


thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, dg 
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of a nerve, or by sympathetic action with 
inflammation of surrounding parts ; a disease 
chiefly of debility, overwork, and general de- 
pression. When it occurs in the head it is 
ealled tic-doloreux, in the breast angina pec- 
toris, and in the chest-wall intercostal neur- 
algia. Bromide of potassium, strychnine, 
arsenic, quinine, and tonic treatment gener- 
ally are indicated in this disease, 


neu-ral-gic, a. [Eng. neuralg(ia) ; ~ic.] Per- 
taining to neuralgia; of the nature of neur- 
algia. 


*neu-ral-gy, s. [NEURALGIA.] 


neur-a-poph’-y-sis, s. [Pref. neur-, and 
Eng. apophysis (q.v.). 
Anat,: The spinous process of a vertebra ; 
the process formed at the junction of the 
neural arches. 


neu-ra’-tion, s. [Gr. vedpov (newron)=a 
nerve.) The same as NERVATION (q.V.). 


“The structure of the important parts, such as alar 
bo pret dan palpi, generative organs, &c.”—Field, Jan. 
, 1 


neu-réc-tom-¥, s. [Gr. vedpor (neuron) =a 
nerve, and tou7 (tomé)=a cutting; rénrw 
(temnd) = to cut.] The operation of cutting 
out a nerve or part of a nerve. 


weu-rig’-i-ty, s. [Formed on analogy with 
electricity, from Gr. vedpov(newron) = a nerve.) 
Physiol, A scientific name for what was 
formerly known as nervous force or nervous 


“7 is not electricity any more than is 
myonicity ; both are peculiar modes of polar force.”— 
Owen: Anat. Vertebrates, i. 318. 


newur-i-lém’-ma, s. [Pref. neur- ; i connect., 
and Gr. Aéupa (lemma) = a coat.] 
Anat. & Physiol. : The membranous sheath 


or covering which encases each nerve or fila- 
ment of a nerve. 


*neu-ril’-i-ty, s. (Gr. vedpov (newron)=a 
nerve.] The functions or properties of the 
merves or nerve-fibres. 

“We owe to Mr, Lewes our very best thanks for the 
stress which he has laid on the doctrine that nerve- 
fibre is uniform in structure and function, and for 
the word neurility which expresses its common pro- 
perties."—W. K. Clifford. (Annandale). 

neur-in, netir’-ine, s. [Gr. vedpor (neuron) 
=a nerve.) 

Physiol. : The matter of which nerves are 

composed, and which is enveloped in neuri- 
lemma. 


neu-ri-tis,s. [Gr. vedpov (newron) = anerve.) 
Pathol, ; Infiammation of a nerve. 


neur-6-, pref. [INEUR.] 


neuro-hypnologist, s. A mesmerist; 
one who induces a hypnotic state by animal 
magnetism. ‘ 

neuro-hypnology, s. 
IsM.] 


neuro-hypnotism, s. 

1, Animal magnetism ; mesmerism (q.v.). 

2. Thestateinduced by means of mesmerism, 

neur-0-gén-tral, a. 
Eng. central.) 

Anat.: Of or belonging to the nervous 
system, and to the centres of ossification in a 
vertebra, 

neurocentral-suture, s. 


Anat.: A narrow cartilaginous interval 
existing till the third year .2 a dorsal vertebra. 


neu-rog-li-a, s. [Pref. neuro-, and Gr. yAia 
(gtia) = glue.} 

Anat. ; The name proposed by Virchow, and 
generally adopted, for the supporting sub- 
stance met with in the brain and spinal-cord 
between the nerve-fibres. K6lliker supposed 
it to be retiform tissue, and named it Reti- 
culum. Called also Sustentacular tissue, 


neuroglia-cells, s. yi. 
Anat, : Small cells occurring in the neurog- 


[Nevuro-Hypnor- 


(Pref. neuro-, and 


lia (q.v.). 
“The nee of the neuroglia-cells is in favour of 
Kolliker’s view.”—Quain - PEE (ed. 1882), ii. 271, 


neu-réog’-ra-phy, s. (Pref, newro-, and Gr. 
ypadw (grapho)=to write.) That branch of 
anatomy which deals with the nerves ; a de- 
scription of the nerves. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


neuralgic—neurypnology 


neiir-d-le'-na, s. (Pref. newro-, and Lat, 
lena =a cloak, which the calyx resembles.] 
Bot.; The typical genus of the Neuroleenese 
(q.v.). Neurolena lobata is the Common Hal- 
berd-weed, an erect South American shrub, 
with compound corymbs of yellow flowers. 


neiir-d-lee’-né-@, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. neurole- 
na); and fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 
Bot. : A sub-tribe of Composites, tribe Sene- 
cionidez. 


neiir’-6-lite, s. (Pref. newro-, and Gr. Aé6os 
(lithos) = stone ; Ger. neurolith.] 

Min. : Dana places this mineral as a sub- 
species of Pinite. Hardness, 4°25; sp. gr. 
2°476 ; colour, wax or amber-yellow ; lustre, 
satin-like ; feel, unctuous. Thompson’sanalysis 
yielded silica, 73°0; alumina, 17°35 ; sesquioxide 
of iron, *40 ; magnesia, 1°50 ; lime, 3°25 ; water, 
4°30 = 99°8, A subsequent analysis by T. 8. 
Hunt entirely differs from this, so that the 
true nature of the mineral is yet uncertain. 
It forms a belt 150 feet wide at Stanstead, 
Lower Canada, 


netir-6-10% -ic-al, a. [Eng. neurolog(y) ; 
-ical.] Pertaining or relating to neurology. 


neu-rol’-0-gist, s. [Eng. neurolog(y); -ist.] 
One who studies or is versed in neurology. 


neu-rol’-0-gY, s. [Gr. velpov (neuron)=a 
nerve, and Adyos (logos) =a discourse.] That 
branch of anatomy which treats of the nerves ; 
the doctrine of the nerves. (Quain: Anat. (ed. 
8th), 519.) 


neu-ro’-ma, s. [Gr. vedpov (newron) =a nerve.) 
Pathol.: A knotty swelling or tumour 
occurring in a nerve ; nervous tumour. 


netir-d-path’-ic, a. (Eng. newropath(y) ; ~tc.] 
Relating to, characteristic of, or suffering 
from a nervous disease. 


neu-rop’-a-thy, s. [Pref. neuro-, and Gr. 
ma0os (pathos) = suffering, pain.) 
Pathol.: Nervous disease in general, or of 
any particular nerve. 


newur-6-po’-di-iim, s.,, [Pref. neuro-, and Gr. 
mous (pous), genit. rodds (podos) = a foot.] 
Zool. : The ventral or inferior division of the 
foot-tubercle of an annelid ; often called the 
ventral oar. (Nicholson.) 


neu-rop-tér, s. [NEUROPTERA.] An individual 
of the order Neuroptera (q.v.). 


neu-rop’-tér-a, s. pl. (Pref. newro-, and Gr. 
mrepov (pteron) = a wing.) 
1. Entom.: An order of the class Insecta, 
in which the older entomologists included all 
insects posses- 
sing four mem- @ 
branous wings, 
more or less 
elaborately 
veined, but 
without the peculiar arrange- 
which occurs in the Hymen- optera. This 
arrangement included insects with a com- 
plete and others with an incomplete metamor- 
phosis. The latter are now more generally 
called Pseudoneuroptera, and made a sub- 
order of Orthoptera. The order Neuroptera of 
modern authors includes insects with a per- 
fect metamorphosis, a mandibulate mouth, a 
free prothorax, and four more or less veined 
membranous wings, and has two sub-orders, 
Planipennia and Trichoptera. The insect 
figured is Myrmeleon formicarius, belonging to 
the sub-order Planipennia, and the group 
Megaloptera. 


2. Paleont. : (See extract). 


“ The Paleozoic t; which have been described as 
Neuroptera seem all to be either Pseudoneuroptera, 
or most nearly allied to that tribe. In the Trias, 
forms which appear to be related to the existent 
North American genus Chauliodes have been met 
with, and in the Lias and Oolites a few species of dif- 
ferent families occur, In Tertiary deposits they are 
HO plentiful.”—W. 8, Datlas, in Cassell’s Nat, Hist., 


ment of cells 


neu-rop’-tér-al, a. (Eng. newropter; -al.] 
eee or belonging to the Neuroptera 
q.V.). 

neu-rop’-tér-an, s. (Eng. newropter; -an.] 
The same a3 NEUROPTER (q.V.). 


neu-rop’-tér-is, s. (Pref. newro-, and Gr. 
mrépis (pteris) = a fern.) 


Paleobot.; A genus of fossil ferns Tanging 


from the Devonian to the Triassic period, uni- 
versally abundant 
in the Coal Mea- 
sures. The midrib play 
of the leaflets is 
evanescent, either 
not distinct, or dis- 
appearing towards 
the apex. 


neu-rop -tér- 6 
ois, a. (Eng. neu- fi 
ropter; -ous.] The 
same as NEUROP-{ 
TERAL (q.V.). 3 

neiir-d-pir-pir— * Veunepteris hetorophyiias 
ric, a. (Pref. neu- 
ro-, and Eng. purpuric.) (See the etym. and 
compound.) 

neuropurpuric-fever, s. A malignant 
epidemic Toren attended with lesions of the 
brain and spinal cord, usually with purpuric 
or other eruptions. Mortality from 25 to 80 
per cent. of those attacked. Tanner prefers 
to call it cerebro-spinal fever, and gives as 
synonyms malignant purpuric-fever, malig- 
nant purple-fever, epidemic cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, cerebro-spinal typhus, and spotted 
fever. 


neu-ro’-sis, s. (Gr. vedpor (neuron) = anerve.J 
Pathol. : Nervous disease or affection; neurdo- 
pathy. 
neiir-0-skél-6-tal, s. [Eng. newroskelet(on); 
adj. suff. -al.) Of or pertaining to the neuro- 
skeleton (q.v.). 


neur-6-skél-6-ton, s. 
Eng. skeleton (q.v.).] 
Anat.: The endoskeleton (q.v.) of verte- 
brates ; on it the general shape of the body 
and of its various parts greatly depends. Its 
are arranged in a series of segments 
‘ollowing and articulating with each other in 
the direction of the axis of the body. 


“The deep-seated bones, in relation to the nervous 
axis and locomotion, form the neuroskeleton.”—Owen < 
Anat. Vertebrates, i. 27. 


*neur’-d-spast, s. [Lat. newrospaston, from 
Gr. vevpédoracrov (neurospaston), neut. of vevpo- 
onagros (newrospastos) = drawn by strings: 
vevpa (newra) = a string, and oaw (spad) = to 
draw.] A puppet; a figure put in motion by 
astring. . 

“That outward form is but a neurospast.” 
More : Song of the Sout. dk. i, ch. ii, s, 84. 
neiir-ds-thén’-i-a, s. (Pref. newrog and Gr. 
a€vos (sthenos) = strength, force.] 
Pathol. : Excessive nervous power or excite- 
ment. 


(Pref. neuro-, and 


neu-rot'-ic, a. & s. (Gr. vedpov (neuron)=a 
nerve.) 
A, As adjective: 


1. Pertaining to the nerves ; situated in the 
nerves; as, a neurotic disease. 


2. Having the quality or power of acting on 
the nerves ; nervine. 

B. As substantive : ; 

1, A disease which has its seat in the nerves. 

2. A medicine which acts upon the nerves ; 
@ nervine. 

neiir’-d-tome, s._[Pref. newro-, and Gr. tous} 

(tomé) = a cutting.) 

Surg. ; A long, narrow scalpel, used by ana- 
tomists to dissect the nerves. 


neiir-6-tdm’-ic-al, a. [Eng. newrotom(y); 
-ical.] Pertaining to neurotomy, or the dis- 
section of the nerves, 


neu-rot’-d-mist, s. [Eng. newrotom(y) ; -ist.} 
One who is skilled in neurotomy ; one whe 
dissects the nerves, 

neu-rot/-d-my, s. [Neurorome.] 


1, The act or practice of dissection of the 
nerves, 


2. An incised wound of a nerve, 
neiir-0-ton’-ic, s. [Pref. neuro-. and Eng. 
tonic.} A medicine employed to strengthen 
or brace the nerves. 


neiir-Fp-ndl-4-dist, s. [(NEURO-HYPNOLO- 


GIST. 
neiir-¥p-ndl’-6-gy, s. [Nevro-nYPNoLoay§ 


marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2%, © =é; ey =a; qu=kw 


rr 


neu'-tér, a. &s. (Lat. =neither: ne= not, 
and uter = whether of the two; Fr. neutre.} 
A, As adjective: 
* I. Ord. Lang. : Not belonging to one side 
or the other ; indifferent, ere neutral. 


“The duke and all his countrey abode as neuter and 
helde with none of both om Berners: Froissart ; 
Cronyele, vol. 1., ch. eli: me ‘te 


IL. Technically: 

1. Bot. : Neither male nor female. 

2. Grammar : 

(1) Of neither gender; a term applied to 
nounsand those forms of adjectives, participles, 
ne Nee aed are neither yey eo femin ~' 

n Englis mar applied to the names 0 
manimate things. 2 

(2) Applied to verbs, the same as INTRANSI- 
ive ( =" 

3. Zool.: Having no fully: develo sex, 
#. IT. 3.) . : 


Few neuter insects out of Europe have been care- 
Sully examined. "Darwin Origin 9/ Species (e 1885), 


*B. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang.: A person who does not 
attach himself to or support either side ina 
dispute or contest between two or more 
persons or nations; one who is neutral; a 
neutral ; a trimmer. 


“ You must be as it were a neuter, and not wedded 
: your aoe as one standing in doubt.”—foxr: 


IL Technically : 

1. Bot.: A flower having neither stamens 
ner yes as in those occupying the outer- 
maost flowers of the head of Centaurea Cyanus, 
‘ee margin of the cymes in garden plants of 
Viburnum, ea, or in the whole cyme 
of Viburnum opulus. 

2 Gram. : A noun of the neuter gender. 

“Even in Greek and Latin there is no outward dis. 

timction between the nominative and accusative of 
meuters.”"—Max Miller : Science of Language, § iii. 

3. Entom.: A sterile female, a worker. 
Weuters are found in social insect-communities, 
sach ae of a and ee They have no 
sex, and, co uently, no re uctive power. 
Aecording to Huber and Latreille the non- 
development of sexual organs is due to the 
kind of nourishment to which such insects 
have been limited in the larval state. Darwin 
pot ae of Species, ch, viii.) considers the 

ifferent castes of neuters to have arisen from 
natural selection among males and fertile 
females, and considers that the existence of 
these sterile forms furnishes an argument 
against Lamarck’s doctrine of inherited habit. 
oe annual or periodical massacre of the neuters by 
wasps."—Lindsay : Mind in the Lower Animals, \, 151. 
i’-tral, * neu-trall, * new-trall, o. & 
or (Lat. neutralis, from neuter = neither; Fr., 
8p., & Port. neutral ; Ital. neutrale.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language * 

1, Not or acting on either side; not 
taking an active part with any one of two or 
more contesting parties ; indifferent, impartial. 


“ T have a letter guessingly set down 
That came from one that's of a neutral heart.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iil, 7. 


2. Neither very good nor very bad ; medi- 
ecre, indifferent, middling. 
° i , and things ill d i 
nd ‘wowerad some in her fantastiek a 


Il. Technically: 

1. Bot, ; The same as NEUTER (q.V.). 

2. Chem. : Neither acid nor alkaline. The 
term refers chiefly to compounds of an acid 
and a base in which the one has been fully 
saturated with an equivalent of the other, a 
eondition usually indicated by the substance 
having no action on the colour of litmus paper 
er solution. 

B. As substantive: 

L Ord. Lang. : One who takes no active part 
er side in a contest between others ; one who 
is neutral; one who does not attach himself 
t any one side or party. 

Se Ra ne rates 
sails Perateuils a palogie, bk. iv, ob. ii., $1 

IL. Technically : 

4. Bot. ; Having neither stamens nor pistils. 

2. Church Hist. (Pl): Aterm applied to certain 
@winglians who taught that communion in one 
er both kinds was indifferent, as nothing but 
#he material elements was received in either 


ease, (Shipley.) 


Sil, b5P ; pSAt, j6Ww1 ; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian=shgn, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, 


neuter—new 


neutral-axis, s. 

Mech, : The plane in which the tensile and 
compressing forces terminate, and in which 
the stress is therefore nothing. 


neutral-colours, s. pl. Colours in 
which the hue is broken by rtaking of the 
reflected colours of the objects which sur- 
round them. q 


neutral-line, s. 
Magnetism: That part of the surface of a 


magnetic bar in which there is no magnetic 
force, 


neutral-point, s. (See extract.) 

“Th tral. pera, 
ture at which Py fp Rat boas ope Shag Pepe loon 
—verett : C. G. S. System of Units (1875), p. 76. 

neutral-salts, s. pl. 

Chem. : Salts which do not exhibit any acid 

or alkaline properties. 


neutral-tint, s. 

1, A dull grayish hue, having the character 
of none of the brilliant colours, such as red, 
yellow, blue, &c. 

2. A factitious gray pigment used in water- 
colours. It is composed of blue, red, and 
yellow in various proportions, 


neutral-vowel, s. A term applied to 
the vowel heard in sugh words as i, firm, 
church, &c., from its indefinite character, 
which is often due to the influence of a fol- 
lowing liquid. 
* new’-tral-ist, s. (Eng. neutral; -ist.) One 
who professes neutrality ; a neutral. 
“Tntrusting of the militia and navy in the hands of 
neutralists.”—Petition of City of London to House of 
Commons (1648), p. 6. 
neu-tral-i-ty, s. (Fr. newtralité, from neu- 
tral = neutral Gq. v.); Ital. neutralita.) 
L Ordinary Language: : 
1, The quality or state of being neutral in 
the disputes or contests of others. 


“ Purchase but their neutrality.” 
Glover > Athenaid, ix, 


*2. The state of being of the neuter gender. 


“The plurality of the verb, and the neutrality of the 
noun.”"—Pearson: On the Creed, art. ii 


* 3. Indifference or mediocrity in quality ; 
a state of being neither very good nor very 


“There is no health ; physicians say that we 
At best enjoy but a neutrality.” 
Donne; Anatomy of the World. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Chem.: Possessing the neutral condition. 
(Neutra, A. II. 2.) 

2. Law: That condition or attitude of a 
country or state in which it does not take 
part, directly or indirectly, in a war between 
other countries, A neutral state is allowed 
to supply to either of the belligerents any 
supplies or stores which are not contraband 
of war. It may also enter into treaties or en- 
gagements with either side, provided such 
treaties or engagements are unconnected with 
the subject of the war, 

| Armed neutrality : The state of a country 
or nation which holds itself armed in readi- 
ness to resist any aggression of either of 
the belligerents between whom it is neutral, 


neu-tral-i-za’-tion, s. (Eng. neutralize) ; 

-ation.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of neutralizing or making nenu- 
tral; the state of being neutralized. 

2. The act of declaring free to all parties, 
as not belonging to any one state in particu- 
lar, and therefore not to be attacked or in- 
jured by any belligerent in time of war; the 
act of declaring or making neutral territory. 

Il. Chem.: The act of making neutral, 

(Neutral, A. II, 2.) 


new-tral-ize, v.t. (Eng. neutral ; -ize.) 

j. To render neutral; to bring to a state of 
neutrality. 

2. To declare free and open to all parties ; 
to declare or make neutral territory. 

8. To destroy the peculiar or distinctive 
properties or opposite dispositions of; to 
vibe inoperative or null; to counteract. 


new’-tral-iz-ér, s. [Eng. neutralize); -er.] 
One who, or that which neutralizes counter- 
acts, or renders inoperative and ineffective the 
peculiar properties or powers of anything. 
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new’-tral-ly, adv. (Eng. neutral; -ly.) Ina 
neutral mauner; without inclination or favour 


to any one side; impartially. 
new-tri-a, s. [Nurria.] 


né-vé' (1), s. (Fr., from Lat. nivem, accus. of 
nia = snow.) Snow converted into glacier ice. 


“An indefinite thickness [of eats would accumu. 
date, if it were not prevented by the formatiou of 
Lo ."—Lyell: Student's Elements of Geol, (ed. 4tb), p. 


néve (2), 5s. [N«ve.] 


*nev-en, v.t. [Icel. nefna; Da. nevne.] Ta 

name, to call, to mention. 

“ Ne never hire doughters name 
Ne nevened she.” Chaucer; 0, T., 8,485. 

név-6r, adv. [A.3. nerfre, from ne= not, and 

cefre = ever.) 

1, Not ever; at no time, whether past, 
present, or future. 


“ Where rest can never dwell, h ever comes 
That comes to all.” ‘Milton P. L., i. 6. 


2. In no degree ; not at all; none, 
“He may be ransomed and we never the wiser.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 1. 
3. It is sometimes followed by the indefi- 
nite. article when it is equivalent to an em- 
phatic not or none. 
“ He answered him to never a word.”"—Matt. xxvli. 14. 
“| Never so: To any extent or degree; to 
whatever extent or degree. 
“Creep time never ao slow, yet it shall come.” 
Shakesp, : King John, tii. 3, 
T Never is largely used in compounds, the 
meanings of which are sufficiently obvious : 
as, never-ceasing, never-ending, never-failing, 
never-dying, never-sated, never-tiring, &c. 


never-indebted, pir. 


Law; An answer traversing an action for 
alleged debt arising from simple contract. 


* never-the-later, * never-the- 
latter, adv. Nevertheless. (Tyndall :Workes, 
p. 162.) 
név-ér-the-léss, * nev-er-the-les, conj. 
Eng. never the less, where the less as thy 
s=by that less; a substitution for the 
older natheless or nathless (q.v.).] Notwith- 
standing, yet, still, none the less; in spite of 
or without regarding that; for all that. 


*név-ew (ew as 01), s. [NEPHEW.] 


new (ew as U), *newe, a [A.S. niwe, 
neowe, niowe ; cogn. with Dut. nieww; Icel. 
nyr; Dan. & Sw. ny; Goth, niujis; Ger. 
new; O. H. G. niuwi; Wel. newydd; Ir. 
nua, nuadh ; Gael. nuadh; Lith. naujas ; Russ, 
novuli; Lat. novus; Gr. véos (neos); Sanse. 
nava = Eng. new.) 

A, As adjective : 

1. Having existed only a short time; lately 
or recently made, produced, or brought into 
existence; recent, novel, not old: as, a new 
coat; a new fashion. (Said of things.) 

2. Recent ; lately come: as, a new arrival. 

3. Recently or lately discovered or brought 
to notice; not before known; as, a new metal. 

4, Different from a former; newly or re- 
cently entered upon: as, To lead a new life. 

* 5, Renovated or repaired, so as to be in 
the original state ; reinvigorated, 


“Men, after long emaciating diets, wax plump, fat, 
and almost new."—BSacon,: Natural History. 


6. Recently started or begun: as, a new 
year, a new moon. 

7. Never before used ; opposed to second- 
hand : as, new furniture. 

* 8. Retaining the original freshness. 

“ These ever new, nor subject to Ley 
Pope: Temple of Fame, 81, 
9. Fresh after any event. 


“ New from her sickness to that northern air,” 
Dryden: To the Duchess af Ormonde, 102%, 


*10. Not of ancient extraction ; not belong- 
ing toa family ofancient lineage. (A latinism.) 
“A superior capacity for business, and a more ex- 
tensive knowledge, are steps by which a new man often 
mounts to favour, and outshines the rest of his con- 
temporaries.”—Addison. (Todd.) 
11. Not habituated, accustomed, or familiar; 
unaccustomed, wuused. 
“Twelve mules, a strong laborious race, J 
New to the plough.” Pope: Homer; Odyssey iv. 861 
B, As adverb: (Obsolete, except in com- 
position). 
1. Ina new, fresh, or different manner. 


“You shall be new christened in the Tower.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard JIT, iL 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-tious, -sious= shits. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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2. Anew, afresh, again. 


Bs: ding his imprisoned pride.” 
cage ° Breacoans : Sonnet bl. 


8, Lately, recently, newly, freshly. 


“Ye ride as stille aa (0) Pe Bile, tis 
We spoused, sitting a’ e bord. 
aah Chaucer: C. T., 7,879. 


{ New is largely used in composition, with 
the force of lately, recently, newly : as, new- 
coined, new-found, new-planned, new-built, 
new-fallen, new-hatched, &c. 

new-assignment, s. 

Law.: A fresh and more precise statement 
of a charge when it has been vaguely or even 
inaccurately drawn out at first. 

new-blown, «a. Recently come into 
bloom. (Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iv.) 

new-born, a. & s. 

A. As adj.: Recently born; newly come 
into existence. 

B. As substantive: , 

Church Hist. (Pl.): An American sect of 
Antinomians, which had a short existence in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. Its 
founder was a German immigrant, named 
Mathias Bowman (died 1727). They held the 
doctrine of the deification of humanity, with 
its consequence of denying that any act could 
be sinful in persons so deified. © 

New Christians, s. pl. 

Church Hist.: Certain Jews in Portugal in 
the fifteenth century who, being intimidated 
into receiving baptism, continued secretly to 
practise the rites of Judaism. 


New Church, s. [SwepENBoRGIAN,]. 

*new-come, a. Lately come or arrived. 

new-comer,a. Onewho has lately come; 
@ recent arrival. 

New Connexion, s. 

Ecclesiology & Church History : 

1, A branch of the Methodists (q.v.). 

2. A branch of the General Baptists. 

* new-—create, v.t. To create anew. 
@Ghakesp. : Othello, iv. 2.) 


new-dropped, a. Recently born, (Used 
only of the lower animals.) 


*‘ He had gone forth among the new-dropp’d lainbs.” 
Wordsworth : The Brothers. 


*new-fashion, a. Recently come into 
fashion, new fashioned. 


new-fashioned, a. Made in a new 
fashion or style; recently come into fashion. 
mew-fledged, «a. Weari its first 
feathers ; recently fledged. “— 
+ New Holland, s. 
Geog. : The-old name of Australia, 
New Holland Cedar : 
Bot.: A species of Cedrela. 


New Holland Gum-arabies 
Bot. : Angophora costata, 


+ New Independents, s. >i. 

Ecclesiol. & Church Hist. : The Independents 
or Congregationalists (q.v.) 

New Jersey, s. 

Geog. : One of the United States, 


New Jersey Tea : [CEANOTHUS]. 


new-laid, a. Recently or freshly laid: 
as, a new-laid egg. 


new-land, s. 
cultivation. 
new-man, s. 


Script. & Theol.: A regenerated ‘man. 
GENERATION. } 


new-model, v.t. 
form to a model. 


new-moon, s. 

Astron. : Properly the moon when she appears 
after having been invisible from having her dark 
side to us, sometimes used of the time when the 
moon isthus invisible; as opposed to full moon. 

New Pelagians, s. pl. 

Church Hist.: A Dutch sect, holding Pela- 

ian views on grace and free-will. Sometimes 

imes called Comaristez, from Theodore Co- 
martius, secretary to the States-General. He 
died about 1595. Blunt.) 


Land newly brought. under 


[Re- 


To give a new or fresh 


new—newfangled 


(NEOPLATONIST. ] 
[Douo- 


*New Pliatonist, s. 


New Red Conglomerate, s. 
MITIC CONGLOMERATE. } 


New Red Sandstone, s. 

Geol. : A name formerly given to a certain 
series of sandstones to distinguish ‘them from 
others called Cld Red Sandstones, The New 
Red Sandstone Group consisted chiefly of 
sandy and argillaceous strata, usually brick- 
red, though sometimes spots and stripes of it 
are greenish-gray, so that it has been called 
the Variegated Sandstone. It was divided 
into Upper and Lower. The upper strata are 
now called Triassic, and the lower, Permian. 
Sometimes the term New Red Sandstone is 
confined to the former, Sir Charles Lyell, in 
his Student's Elements of Geology, heading a 
chapter, Trias, or New Red Sandstone Group 
(ed. 4th, p. 325). 


*new-sa s. Recently made sad. 
(Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, ¥. 2.) 


new-sand, s. 
Founding: Facing-sand. 


new-style, s. 

Chronol..: The name given to that change in 
our chronology which resulted from the 
adoption of the Gregorian calendar. [CAL- 
END4R, 8., IIL. 3.] 


New Testament, s. [TrestamMrnt]. 
new-trial, s. [TRIAL.] 


New World, s. A name commonly 
given to the continent of North and South 
America, as having become known to the 
inhabitants of the Eastern Hemisphere only at 
a@-comparatively recent date. 

New-World Monkeys: [PLATYRHINE, Mon- 
KEY.] 

new-year, a. Pertaining or relating to 
the beginning of @ new year: as, new-year 
congratulations. 

New-year’s Day: The first day of a new year ; 
the first day of January. 

New-year's gift: A present made on New- 
year’s day. 

“If I be served such a trick, I'll have my brains 


taken out and buttered, and give them to a dog asa 
new-year’s gift.” —Shakesp. : Merry Wives, iii. 5. 


New Zealand, s. 

Geog.: A British colonial territory in the 
South Pacific, consisting of a chain of islands, 
two large and one small, besides others adja- 
cent lt was originally called Tasmania, from 
Abel Tasman, who discovered it in 1642. 

New Zealand Bat: 

Zool. : Chalinolobus tuberculatus. 

New Zealand Berardius : 

Zool. : Berurdiws Arnousi, a ziphioid whale, 
of which only four ‘specimens are known to 
science. One was taken near Canterbury, 
N.Z., in 1868. It was about thirty feet long, 
velvety black, with grayish belly. In its 
stomach were found half a bushel of the 
horny beaks of a species of octopus. 

New Zealand Flax. [FuLax, {| (8).] 

New Zealand Fur-seal : 

Zool. : Otaria Forster (Gypsophoca tropicalis, 
Gray). A full-grown specimen is from six to 
seven feet long, and weighs about 220 lbs. 
The hair is soft, black, with reddish-gray tips, 
a delicate reddish under-fur. They are fast 
becoming extinct, or retiring southward. 

New Zealand Goose: [CNEMIORNIS}, 

New Zealand Hump-back Whale : 

Zool. : Megaptera Nove Zelandic. 

New Zealand Parrot: 

Ornith. : Strigops habroptilus. 

New Zealand Short-tailed Bat : 

Zool..: Mystacina tuberculata, [MysTactna.] 

New Zealand Smelt : 


Ichihy. : Retropinna Richardsoni, one of the 
Peete found only in the rivers of New 
ealand. 


New Zealand Spinach: 


Bot..d& Hort. : Tetragonia expansa, a native of 
New Zealand, cultivated in Europe as a sub- 
stitute for spinach. 


New Zealand Spruce-tree : 
Bot.: Dacrydiwm cupressinum, 


(Kakapo.] 


New Zealand Sub-region : ‘ : 
Zool.: A sub-division of the Australia 
region, consisting of New Zealand, with the 

Auckland, Chatham, and Norfolk Islands. 


New Zealand Tea : 
Bot.: Leptospermum scoparium. 


New Zealand Wood-crow: 


Ornith.: Neomorpha (Heterolocha)acutirostris, 
a curious and aberrant form, rapidly becoming 
extinct. By the Maories it is known as Huia, 


*new, *newe, v.t. & i. [NEw, a.] 
A. Trans. : To make new ; to renew. 


B. Intrans.: To become new; to be re- 
newed. (Chaucer: Dreame.) 


new -ber-y-ite (ew as w), s. | [Named by 
Yom Rath after J. C. Newbery, of Melbourne ; 
suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in large tabular crystals in the guano of the 
Skipton Caves, Victoria. Easily soluble in 
acids. Compos.: phosphoric acid, 40°80; 
magnesia, 22°99; water, 36°21 — 1005 ‘corre- 
sponding to the formula MggH»)P9Og + 6aq. 
Loses its water about 110° Found also vat 
Mejillones, Chili. 


*newe, a. & adv. 
*newe, v.t. & i. [NEw, v.] 


new’-él, *new’-éll (1) *nu-ell, s. (0. Fr. 
nual (Fr. noyau), from Lat. nuecie, nent. sing. 
‘of nwcalis = pertain- 3 
ing to a nut; hence, 
applied to the kernel 
of a nut or the stone 
ofa plum ; nux(genit. 
nucis) = a nut.) 

1. Arch. : The cen- 
tral. column round 
which the steps of if 
a circular staircase WH ei | 


ll 


(New, a.) 


wind, Windingstairs | mi | 
arounda centrai well | ug. 
are said to have an f[ ee | 
open newelor hollow = ° Al 
newel. The newel 


is sometimes carried } 
through to the roof, 
to serve as a vault- 
ing-shaft, from which 
the ribs branch off in 
all directions. 

2. Carp.: The post 
at the head or foot of a stair, supporting » 
‘hand-rail. ) 

3. Civil Dngin.: A .eylindrical pillar ter- 
minating the wing-wall of a bridge. 

4, Shipwright..: An upright piece of timber 
to receive the tenons of the rails that lead 
from the breastwork of the gangway. 


*new-ell (2), s. [Nrew, a. The form was 
probably suggested either by O. Fr. novel, 
nouvel, or Eng. novel (q.v.).] Something new 
or novel; a novelty. 


“ He was so enamored with the newell 
That nought he deemed deare for the jewell.” 
Spenser > Shephards Calender; May. 


new -€r, compar. ofa. [NEw, a.] 
Newer Pliocene s. 


Geol.: The more recent of two ‘series of 
strata into which the Pliocene formation is 


divided. [PLIOcENE.] 
*new’-fan-gel, *new-fan-gle, *newe- 
fan-gel, a. (Mid. Eng. newe = new, and 


Sangel = ready to seize or snatch at; from A.S. 
Jongan = to take.] Fond of taking up or 
adopting what is new; newfangled. (Gower: 
C. A., iii. 278.) a 


* new’- fan -gel-nés, * newe -fan-gel- 
nes, *new-fan-gle-nesse, s. [Mid. Eng. 
newfangel ; -ness.) Fondness of that which is 
novel or new ; foolish desire or love of novelty. 


“Hedefull without wavering, constant without \- 
JSanglenesse."—Ascham brane icant bk. i ace 


*new’-fan-gle, v.t. [NEWFANGEL.] To change 
by the introduetion of novelties. = 
or ae ey poe sera Scriptures.”—Milton : 
new’'-fan-gled (gled as geld), a. id. 
Eng. newfangl(e) ; -ed.} eeld), ee 
*1. Fond of taking up or adopting that 
which is new ; fond or desirous of novelties. 


“ Not to have fellowship with newfangled teachers.” 
—1 Timothy vi. (Heading.) 


py om See 
fate, ft, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; g6, pet 


or, w6re, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2», c=6; ey=4 ew =i 


ua, 


2. Newly made, 
formed with the affectation of novelty. (Used 
im contempt or depreciation.) 


“Let us see and examine more 
Dhilosophy.---f¥sth> Wook ese ee eros 


new. fii’ gled1¥ dle as 5 eb, adv. [Eng. 
newfungled ; -ly.} In a newfangled manner ; 
with affectation he novelty. “ 
new-fan’-gled-néss (le as s. [Eng. 

newfangled ; -ness.] The ratte or beaks of 


being newfangled ; the state of affecting new- 
ness of style or novelty. 


*new-fan’-glist, s. (Eng. newfangl(e); -ist. 

One who is. find of novelties or change. ; 
“Learned men have ever vate. 

of these newfongticcet oben: Fubrioy ete 

*new-fan’-gly, adv. (Eng. newfungl(e); -ly. 

Ina newfangled manner ; Marne _ 
oR, * 

More: Worken, peaia newfangly minded.”—Sir T. 


shale see s. [Bng. new; found, and 


1, The name of an island off the coast of 
rag America, discovered by John Cabot in 


2. A Newfoundland dog. 


Newfoundland-dog, s 
Zool. : A well-known varie 
Uiaris ; according to Youatt it is simply a large 
— It is supposed to have come origin- 

ly from Newfoundland, where it is employed 
by the oe as a beast of burden. It is the 
largest, most courageous, and by far the 
most intelligent of the Werdtek and has 
considerable webs between the toes. The hair, 
usually black or black-and-white, is thick and 
curly, more flowing but not so thick as in the 
spaniel and retriever. Many well-attested 
‘es of its sagacity and courage in the rescue 

of persons in danger of drowning are on reeord. 


New-gate, s. [Eng. new, and gate.) The 
prison for the City of London. 
Newgate-calendar, s. A list of the 
soners in Newgate, with a statement of 
ir crimes, &e. 
* New — v.t. [Newaate,s.] To imprison. 
“ Soon after this he was taken up and Vewgated.”"— 
North: Examen., p. 258, 
new ing, s. [New.] Yeast or barm. (Pro- 
’ wineial.) 
new’-ish, a. {Eng. new, a.; -ish.] Nearly 
new; somewhat or rather new; as if newly 
e, 
» “It drinketh not newish at all.”"—Bacon: Nat, Hist. 


mew —jansk-ite, s. [From Newjansk, Sibe- 
ria, where found ; sulf, -ite (Min.). 

Min.: A variety of iridosmine (q.v.), con- 
taining over 40 per cent. of iridium. Some 
analysesshow a percentage varying from 46°77 

* to 77°20 of iridium. Hardness, 7°0; sp. gr. 
18°8 to 19°5. Found in flat scales, sometimes 
with crystal planes ; colour, tin-white. 


-kirk-ite, s. {Named by Thomson after 
Neukirchen, Elsass, where found ; Ger. Neu- 
kirchit.] 

Min. : The same as MANGANITE (q.V.) 


newly, *neu-ly, adv. [A.3. newlice.] 
1. In anew manner; in a manner different 
’ from the former. 


a.” 
“Br deedechev ne ore irp Cortana 
2, Anew, afresh, again. 
“ t newly deified.” 
She was new lodged, and W leified Ey 


of Canis fami- 


8. Freshly, lately, recently; since a very | 
short time. 


I have wandered nee’ — nenatan I 
mew -néss, *newe-nesse, s. [Eng. new, a. ; 
~ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being new; the 
state of being newly or recently invented, 
made, or brought into existence ; recentness, 
recent origin. 


“What else was formed in that newness. ofthe 
world.”— Raleigh: of the World, 


2. Novelty; the quality or state of being 
newly Gmcreed at known, or introduced. 


“ Newness, especially in great matters, was eos 


entertainment for a searching mind.”"—South 
mons, Vol. i., ser. 


DEL, dP; PSAt, JSWI; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; 
-c1an, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


new-fashioned, novel; | 


nowfangledly—next 


*3. Something newly produced or. i 
duced; an innovation. 4 ey 
“There are some newnesses of English, translated 


from the beauti Te, 
(Todd) uties of modern tongues,”"—Dryden, 


4. A different state induced by change. 


“Even Pas 
pa Lo ora also should walk in newness of life. 


5. Want of use or practice ; unacquaintance. 

. “His device was ti 
white like a new enh ay Be bp Ae ye -S 
shamed most of the others’ long exe: "= Sidney. 


new-port-ite, « [After Newport, Rhode 
Island, where found; suff. -ite (Min).J 
Min, ; The same as Pay.uite (q.v.). 


n *newes, s. [A plural formed from 
NeW, &., but always treated as a singular noun ; 
it is a translation of Fr. wheat = news, 
properly plur. of nouvelle = new.) 

1. Recent or fresh intelligence or informa- 
tion concerning any matter or event ; tidings. 


“ Expect from me no other news to have.” 
Drayton : Q. Murgeret to D. of Suffolk. 


2. Something new or unheard and unknown 
before. 


“It is no news for the weak and to bea to 
to the strong and rich. ST Estrange: Fables. 4 


* 3. A newspaper (q.v.). 

* 4, A messenger with news. 

“Tn the meantime there cometh a news thither with 
his horse to go over."—Pepys : Diary, July 31, 1665. 


news-agent,s. A 
newspapers ; 4 newsvender. 

*news-book, s. A newspaper. 

news-agency, s. 


1. An association or bureau for supplying 
telegraphic information to newspapers. 


2. An agency for the sale of newspapers, | 
: The news-agencies of this | 
country do an immense business in the distri- | 


Magazines, &c. 


bution of periodical publications, &c, 


news-bdéy, s. [Eng. news, and Boy.] One 


who delivers or hawks about newspapers. 


*news'-léss, a. [Eng. news ; -less.] Without 
news or information. 


“We are in such a newsless situation.”—Walpole: 
To Mann, il, 91. 


news-lét-tér, s. [Eng. news, and letter.] The 
name given to the little printed sheets or 
letters, issued weekly in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, the news for which was 
collected by the newswriters in the coffee- 
houses. Originally they were literally letters 
of news written by professional newswriters, 
and sent by them to their employers weekly. 


“The first newsletter from London was laid on the 
table of the only coffee-room in ridge." —AMac- 
aulay: Hist, Eng., ch, iii. 

§ The name is still retained in a few in- 

stances as the title of a newspaper. 


news-m6n-gér, s. (Eng. news, and monger.) | 


One who deals in news; one who occupies 
himself in hearing and relating news; a gossip. 
“Smiling pick-thanks and base newsmongers.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., til 2 
news’-pa-pér, s. (Eng. news, and paper.) A 
shent of paper printed and distributed at short 
intervals for conveying intelligence of passing 
events; a public print which circulates news, 
advertisements, reports of the proceedings of 
legislative bodies and other meetings, public 
announcements, and the like. 

4 The newspaper, like many other useful 
inventions, seems to have originated in China, 
The Pekin Gazette, the oldest daily in the 
world, was first issued about a.p. 1350, This 
is still in existence, and is an official journal, 
forming a pamphlet of 20 to 40 pages of coarse 
paper, printed from wooden types on one side 
only, and having a paper cover. Towards the 
close of the first half of the seventeenth 
century various journals made their appear- 
ance in England. The earliest of these was 
The Certaine News of the Present Week. The 
first printed newspaper, properly so called, and 
duly numbered like those of the present day, 
was the Weekly News, which appeared in 
1622, The first. London daily was the Cow- 
rant published by Samuel Buckley in 1703. 
The first newspaper in the United States was 
Publick Occwrrences,in. 1690, which was quickly 
su: and of which only one copy exists. 
The Boston News Letter was issued in 1704. The 
Pennsylvania Gazette was established by Benja- 


min Franklin, at Philadelphia, in 1729. [ADVER- | 


TISEMENT, III. 2; Paper-puty, Stamp, s.] 


new that his newness | 
reise. 


erson who deals in | 
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news'-roém, 5. [Eng. news, and roomj A 
room in which newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals are kept for reading. 


news'-vén-dér, news'-vén-dor, s. [Eng. 
news, and vendor, ] A person who sells news- 
papers ; a news-agent. 


*news-wri-tér, s. (Eng. news, and writer.] 
One who collected and wrote out the news 
for newsletters. The newswriters were the 
prototype of the modern reporter, 


*news'-¥, a. [Eng. news, 8.3 -y.] Pull of 
hews ; gossipy. 
“The good, old-f, 
bg Saya” Brel Gowe ly Boker Ome 
newt, eft, ef-fet, * ewte, *ev-ete 
*newte, s. [A corrupt. of an ewf, the n 
of the article being tacked om to the noun 
(see remarks under N); A.S. efeta.) [Ert, s.] 
Zool. : A popular name for members of the 
enus Triton re -v.) found in Britain. Of these 
T. cristatus, the Great Water Newt, is the 
largest ; T. Bibronii, is the Straight-lipped 
Water Newt, and T. palmipes, the Palmated 
Smooth Newt. Bell places the Common 
Smooth Newt (7. punctatus), in a separate 
genus Lissotriton, but it has few essential 
differences, 


New’-ton, s. [Isaac Newton, born Dee. 95, 
1642 (0.s.), at Woolsthorpe, in Lincolnshire, 
apcregte his Principia in 1687, was knighted 
n 1705 by Queen Anne, and died at Kensing- 
ton, March 27, 1727.) (See etym.) 
“ Nature and Natnre’s laws lay hid in night, 
God said let Newton be, and all was light.’ 
Pope: Epitaph on Newton, 
J Newton's theory of the composition of light : 
Optics: The theory that light is not homo- 
geneous, but is produced by the blending of 
seven simple or primitive lights of unequal 
refrangibility. J 


Newton's disc, s. 

Optics: A cardboard dise, about a foot in 
diameter, its centre and edges covered with 
black paper, like spokes of a wheel; arranged 
around the centre are strips of paper of such 
dimensions and tints as to constitute five 
spectra. When the dise is rapidly rotated, the 
prismatic colours all blend together, the 
resultant being white, or grayish-white. 


Newton's rings, s. pl. 

Optics: Rings of colour concentrically ar- 
ranged, when a very thin lamina of anything 
transparent is subjected to the action of light. 
The iridescence of a soap-bubble is a familiar 
instance. Newton produeed rings by en. 
closing a lamina of atmospheric air between 
two py one plane the other eonvex. 
With homogeneous light, as, for instance, red, 
the rings are successively black and red; 
with white light they present the colours of 
the spectrum. 


New-to-ni-an, a. &s. [See def.) 
A. As adj.: Pertaining to, discovered or 
propounded by Sir Isaac Newton. 
A. As subst.: A follower of Newton in 
philosophy. 


Newtonian-system, s. 

Astron. : The system which explains the 
movements of the planets in their orbits 
mainly by the law of gravitation. 


Newtonian-telescope, s. <A form of 
the reflecting-telescope, in which the rays are 
reflected from the surface of the object-mirror 
and intercepted by a small oval mirror placed 
in the axis of the tube at an angle of 45°, The 
image which would have been formed im the 
axis is thereby deflected and is viewed by an 
eye-piece attached at a right angle to the side 
of the tube. The small mirror is fixed on the 
end of a slenderarm connected toa slide, by 
which it is made to approach or recede from 
the large speculum, as may be required. 


*néx’-i-ble, a, (Lat. nevibilis, from pa. par. 
of necto = to tie, to bind.) Capable of being 
knit together. 


né newt, * nexte, a., adv., & prep, [A 
pron “ob of Mid. Eng. nehest = nighest; A.S. 
nechst, nehst, nijhst, nihst, niehst.) [N1cH.] 

A, As adj.: Nighest or nearest in place, 
time, rank, or degree, 

“ Let us go into the neat towns, that I may preach 
there also."— Mark i. 38, 


sin, a3; expect, Kenophon, exist. ew = a 
-sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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B. As adv. : In the next place or position ; 
at the time or turn nearest or immediately 
succeeding. 

“ Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace 5 


is country next, and meat all human race, 
mee d : Pope: Essay on Man, iv. 368. 


C. As prep.: Nearest or nighest to; in im- 
mediate proximity to. 


next himself in power, and next in crime.” 
aa Powers OMilton : P. La, 1.7% 


{| (1) Next door to: Closely allied or akin ; 
not far removed from. 

(2) Next to: Almost: as, That is neat to im- 
possible. 

(8) Next of kin: One’s nearest relative. 
[Consanauinity, KINDRED.) 

* next-door, s. Approach, nearness. 

“The next-doore of death sads him not.”—arle- 

Microcosmographie ; The Good Old Man. 

next-friend, s. 

1. Eng. Law: A person by whom an infant 
sues in courts of law and equity, and who is 
responsible for costs. 

2. Scots Law: A tutor or curate. 


* néxt'-Gr, a. ([Eng. nest; -er.] 
nearest. 


Next, 


“In the nexter night.” 
Gascoigne : Compl. of Philomene, p. 111. 
A néxt’-i-néss, s. (Eng. next ; 4 connective, 
and suff. -ness.] The quality or state of being 
next. 
“The mind which has once been fascinated with 
the charm of indefinite nextiness."—M. Arnold, in 
Argosy, Jan., 1866, p. 126, 


*néxt/-ly, adv. (Eng. neat; -ly.] 
next place ; next. 


“Other things ultimately and terminatively, but 
man pene: and nextly.”"—Manton; Workes, vii. 
273, (1681, 


néx’-iis,s. [Lat.) 
Gram.: A tie, a connection; interdepend- 
ence existing between the several members or 
individuals of a series. 


“ For the purpose of expressing the combination of 
two consonants without the interruption of a vowel, 
as in kt, pl, sn, the term nexus is employed.”—BSeames : 
Comp. Gram. Aryan Lang, (1872), i. 281, 


‘oahin-di-ro’-ba, nin-dhi-ro’-ba, s. 
(From nhandiroba, or ghandirhoba, the South 
American name of one species.] 


Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Nhan- 
dirobex. Now made a synonym of Feuillea. 


nhan-di-ro-bé-2ze, nan-dhi-ro-bé-a, s. 
pl. (Mod. Lat. nhandirob(a); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ee.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Cucurbitaceee. The anthers 
are not sinuous; the placentz adhere to the 
axis of the fruit; seeds many. 


In the 


ai-are’,s. [See def.] The native name of the 
wild ox or buffalo of Western Africa. 


*ni-as, * ni-aise, a. &s. (Fr. niaise.] 
A. As adj.: Simple, silly, foolish. 
B, As substantive : 
1, A simpleton, a ninny. 


“ Thou art a niaise.” 
Ben Jonson: The Devil's an Ass, 1. 6. 


2. A young hawk ; an eyas (q.v.). 

“ A nias hawk is one taken newly from the nest, and 
not able to help itself; and hence antse yaa silly person.” 
—Bailey. 

mib,s. [NEB] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The bill or beak of a bird. 

2. One of the points of a pen, 

3. A small pen adapted to be placed in a 
holder for use. The usual form of steel pens, 
Quill nibs are also made and similarly held for 
writing. 

4, The point of a crow-bar. 

IL Technically: 

1. Husbandry: The handle of. a scythe- 
snath. It has a ring slipping on the snath and 
tightened by a bolt or wedge. [ScyTHe.] 

2. Locksmith.: A separate adjustable limb 
of a permutation key. 


aib, v.t. (Nr, s.] 
1, To furnish or provide with a nib; to 
mend the nib of, as a pen, 


“ We never do anything more than mid our pens till 
the Bishop of London comes,”—A, Blomfeld.: Memoirs 
of C. J. Blomfield, vol. ii., ch. ix. 

* 2, To nibble. 

“When the fish begins to néb and bite.” 
Dennis : Secrets of Angling, 


nexter—nicety 


nibble, v.t. & 4 [A freq., from nip (q.v.); 
Low Ger. niffeln, knibbeln = to nibble; Dut. 
knibbelen = to cavil, to haggle.) 

A. Transitive: 
1. To eat in small bits; to bite little by 
little. 
“ i lili hi : 
FOOD ae wa rdaworeh 2 Reening, Walk. 
2. To bite without swallowing, as a fish does 
the bait. 
“ [It] tugs and nibbles the fallacious meat.” 
Gay: Rural Sports, i. 154. 
3. To catch, tonab. (Slang.) 
B. Intransitive : 
1. Lit.: To bite gently; to eat in small bits. 
“Where now the shepherd to his nibbling sheep 
Sits pipeing.” Dyer: Ruins of Rome, 
* 2, Fig.: To carp, to cavil. 
“Ours at home can nibble at these ill-placed honours,” 
—Bp. Hall: Episcopacy by Divine hight, pt. iii, § 8 
nib’-ble, s. [(Nipsxe, v.] A little bite, as of 
a fish at the bait; the act of seizing gently 
with the mouth, without actually swallowing. 


nib’-blér, s. (Eng. nibble); -er.] One who 
nibbles. 
“The tender nibbler would not touch the bait.” 
Shakesp. : Passionate Pilgrim, 53. 
nib’-bling, pr. par. ora, [NIBBLE, ¥.] 


nib’-bling-ly, adv. (Eng. nibbling; -ly.] In 
a nibbling manner; by nibbles. 


nib’-lick, nab’-léck, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A peculiar kind of club used in the game of 
golf, having a thin, flat iron head, and used to 
lift the ball out of holes, ruts, or rough ground. 


nib’-nib, s. [NEBNEB.] 


Ni-ca-ra’-gua (u as w), s. [Named by Gil 
Gonzales de Arila, who, in 1521, penetrated 
as far as Granada. He found, on the borders 
of the great lake, a cacique named Nicarao, 
and called the lake Nicarao agua, afterwards 
applied to the whole region. (Ripley & Dana). ] 

Geog. : A republican state of Central America 
between Honduras and Costa Rica. 


nicaragua-wood, s. The wood of a 
South American tree; it is used in dyeing and 
is called Peach wood ; it is not sound enough 
for turning. The trees yielding this wood have 
not been ascertained with any certainty. The 
Treas. of Bot. considers it derived from Cesal- 
pinia echinata, 

nic-cd-chro'-mite, s. [Mod. Lat. nicco(lwm) 
= nickel, and Eng. chromite.) 

Min.: A mineral substance, occurring as a 
coating on texasite, and sometimes on chro- 
mite (q.v.). Colour, canary-yellow. From the 
result of a blow-pipe examination, Shepard, 
who named it, concludes it to be a dichromate 
of nickel, Found at Texas, Pennsylvania. 


nic’-c6-lite, s. [Mod. Lat. niccolwm = nickel.] 
Min. : The same as NICKELINE (q.V.). 


nice, * nyce, a. (0. Fr. nice= lazy, dull, 
simple, from Lat. nescius =ignorant: ne= 
not, and scio = to know; Sp. necio. The 
changes in the sense may have been due to 
confusion with Eng. nesh, which sometimes 
meant delicate, as well as soft.] [NxsH.] 
*1, Simple, silly, foolish. 
“*He was nyce and knowthe no wisdome.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 106. 
* 2, Trivial, unimportant. 
“Bethink how nice the quarrel was,” 
akesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iii. 1, 
3. Fastidious ; hard to please or satisfy; 
over particular; punctilious, squeamish. 
“Think not I shall be nice.” 
Milton: P. L., V. 433, 
* 4, Scrupulously cautious or particular; 
careful. 
“ Dear love, continue nice and chaste.” Donne. 
* 5, Coy, prudish ; delicate or modest to a 
fault. 


“She is nice and coy.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 1, 
6, Distinguishing accurately and ininutely ; 
discerning minute differences or distinctions ; 
scrupulous, 
“Tf you grow so nice.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 
7. Formed or made with scrupulous exact- 
ness ; minute, exact, delicate, subtle. 
“The public, which seldom makes nice distinctions,” 
—NMacaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. ii. 
* 8. Precarious, slender, risky. 
“The nice hazard of one doubtful hour.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry IV., iv. i 


* 9, Luxurious, wanton. 


“Shore’s wife was my nice cheat. 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. Ali 


* 10, Weak, effeminate. 
“Men wax nice and effeminate.”"—Baret - Alvearve, 


" * 41, Easily injured ; delicate, tender, ir= 


ee “How nice the reputation of the maid,” 
. Roscommon. 

12. Delicious, dainty ; pleasant or agreeab? 
to the senses; tender, sweet: as, a nice disk 
@ nice colour. 

13. Pleasing or agreeable in general ; like. 
able, pleasant : as, a nice book, a nice coni: 
panion. 

* | Tomake nice of: To be scrupulous about, 


“‘Hethat stands upon asli_pery place, 2 
Makes nice of vo vile hold to stay him up. é 
Shakesp.: King John, iii. 4. 
* nice’-ling,s. (Eng. nice ; dimin. suf. -lingd 
An over-nice person ; one who is fastidious or 
punctilious to excess. 


“But I would ask these nicelings one question.”— 
Stubbes : Anatomy of Abuses (1585), p. 42. 


nice’-ly, * nyce-ly, adv. [Eng. nice; -ly.} 
* 1, In a nice manner; foolishly, simply, 
sillily. 
“He did nycely and mys.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. SH. 


* 2. Tenderly, carefully, gently. 
“Nettles, which if they be nicely handled, sting and 
prick.”—Bp, Hall: Meditutions & Vows, cent. 2, § 12. 
* 3. Delicately. 


“Twenty silly ducking observants 
That stretch their duties nicely.” 


.° Lear, i. % 
* 4, Subtlely, minutely. 
When articles too nicely re Pe sroce Aaa ‘~ 
5, Accurately, exactly; with exact order ag 
proportion. 


“But human frailty nicely to unfold, 
Distinguishes a satyr from a scold.’ 
Buckinghamshire: Essay on Poetry. 


6. Pleasantly, agreeably ; so as to please, 


Ni-ceéne, a. [See def.] Of or pertaining to 
Nicwa, or Nice, a town in Asia Minor. 


Nicene-councils, s. pl. 

Church Hist. : Two councils held at Nica 3 
the first in 325 under Pope Silvester I. on 
account of the Arian heresy, It drew up the 
Nicene Creed, and settled the controversy as 
to the keeping of Easter. [QuARTODECIMANA 
The second in 787, under Pope Adrian I., was 
convened to put an end to the Iconoclastie 
controversy. Both are considered cecumemi- 
cal by the Roman Church. , The Anglicam 
Church only admits the authonity of the firsé. 


Nicene-creed, s. 

Ritual & Church Hist.: Properly the Com- 
stantinopolitan-Nicene Creed. It was formu- 
lated by the first council of Nice, and the 
**Filioque” clause, to which the Greeks ob- 
jected, was added at the First Council of 
Constantinople, a.D. 381, under Pope Damas- 
us I. The Creed is recited daily in the 
Roman Mass—all present genuflccting at the 
words ‘‘Et homo factus est”—and in the 
Communion office of the Anglican Church, 


nige’-néss, * nice-nesse, s. 
ness.) , 
* 1. Foolishness, folly, simplicity. 
* 2. Fastidiousness, scrupulousness, 
treme delicacy. 


“* Marcus Cato, that never made ceremony or nice 
res ee praise himself openly.”"—North: Plutarw, 
p. 295. 


* 3, Effeminacy, luxury, delicacy. 
“ And eke that d i i 
ace a a ee Scored nicenesse vaine, 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. viii. 2. 
igs atl of perception: as, the niceness of 
ste. 


(Eng. ntces 


5. Minute or, scrupulous exactness; punc- 
tiliousness. 


“The scribes of the law, with much anxiety sad 
niceness, confine themselves to the letter of Moses,"—= 
South: Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 1. 


* 6, Coyness, modesty. 


“Fear and niceness the handmaids of all women.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iil. 4, 


7. Agreeableness, pleasantness ; the quality 
of affording pleasure. 


* nig’-6r-y, s. [Eng. nic(e); -ery.] Dainti- 
hess ; affectation of delicacy. 
ni¢’-€-t¥, * nic-e-tee, s. 


(O. Fr. nicete, 
from nice.] : 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, #2, e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


_ * 1, Foolishness, simplicity, simpleness. 
“The miller smiled at bir nicetee.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 4,044, 
* 2. Fastidiousness ; excess of delicacy ; 
squeamishness, ® 
“Lay by all nicety and prolixt hes.” 
Shahesp.: Meaaure jor Meuaure, 114 
3. Delicacy of perception ; minuteness. 
= His oa a of observation."—Johnson: Lives of 
4, Exactness ; extreme accuracy. 
“Th ‘ 
tio’ he ate cane, one to the nicety of propor. 
5. That which is minutely accurate or exact ; 
8 subtility ; a minute difference or distinction. 


“It being well known that they were never bred to 
the niceties of logic, either in making syllogisms or 
nas. : Sermons, L 


dilem vol, viii, ser. 11. 
* 6. Delicate management or treatment. 
“ Love such nicety requires.” 


* 7, Effeminacy ; effeminate softness. 
* 8, Pl.: Dainties or delicacies of the table. 


Y Toa nicety: Exactly ; with extreme accu- 
racy. 
“To take this hi ¥ Ww 
oie Jon i, — measure fo a nicety. eekly 


nich’-ar, s. [Nickar.] 


niche, nice, s. [Fr. niche, from Ital. nicchia 
=a niche, nicchio=a shell, a nook, a corner, 
from Lat. mitulwm, mytilum, accus. of mi- 
tulus, mytilus = a sea-muscle; Gr. puridos 
(mutilos) = a muscle.] 

1. Lit. & Arch. : A cavity or hollow place in 
the thickness of a wall, in which to place a 
figure, a statue, a vase, oran ornament. Niches 
are made to partake of all the segments under 
a semicircle. og beets sometimes at an equal 
distance from the front, and parallel or square 
on the back with the front line, in which case 
they are called square recesses or square 
niches. Occasionally small pediments were 
formed over them, supported on consoles, or 
small columns or pilasters placed at the sides 
of the niches. Anciently they were used in 
ecclesiastical buildings for statues and shallow 
square recesses. Semicircular niches for the 
reception of statues were of frequent occur- 
rence in the walls; and there was generally a 
large niche, with a vault above it, facing the 
entrance of the temple, and forming the ter- 
mination of the building, which contained 
the image of a god. In the Early English 
architecture niches became more deeply re- 
cessed. In the Decorated style greater varia- 
tion was introduced ; in plan, they consisted 
of a half-octagon or half-hexagon, the heads 
were formed into groined vaults, with ribs, 
bosses, pendants, and canopies elaborately 
carved and ornamented. They were projected 
en corbels and ornamented with pillars, but- 
tresses, and mouldings of various kinds. 

“Gothic tombs owed their chief leur to rich 


can fretwork, and abundance of small niches aud 
tritl. "Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, 
vol. iv., ch, v. 


* 2. Fig. : A place, a position. 
“ Just in the niche he was ordained to fill.” 


+ Task, iv. 792. 

{ 1. Angular niche: 

(Q) Ord. Lang.: A niche formed in the 
corner of a building. 

2) Carpentry : The woodwork to be lathed 
ne for plastering. The usual construction 
of niches in carpentry are those with cylin- 
drical backs and spherical heads, called cylin- 
dro-spheric niches. 

2. Ground niche: A niche which, instead of 
bearing on a massive base or dado, has its 

rise from the ground, as the niches of the 

Pantheon at Rome. Their ordinary propor- 
tion is two diameters in height and one in 
width. Round or square niches are also 
formed. 


nighed, a. [Eng. nich(e); -ed.] Placed in a 
niche. i 
7% Those niched shapes of = Soy day, 88 
nich’-ér, s. [Nicker.] 


nich’-ér, nick’-ér, v.i. [Allied to neigh 
(q.v.).] To neigh; to laugh in a short, 
broken manner ; to snigger. 
“The old crone nichered a la’ 

and bandage."—C. Bronté : Jane 
nicht (ch guttural), s. [Nicur.] (Scotch.) 


nick (1), s. [A.S. nicor=a water-sprite; cogn. 
with Icel. 2yhr =a water-goblin ; Dan. nok, 
nisse; Sw. ndcken =a sea-god; O. H. Ger. 
nichus (fem. nichessa) = a water-sprite ; Ger. 


h under her bonnet 
yre, ch. xix, 


nichar—nicker 


nix (fem. nixe).] A water-sprite or goblin. 
Now only applied to the Devil, usually with 
“old” prefixed. [WATER-WORSHIP. } 


nick (2), s. [A modified form of nock, the 
older form of ‘notch (q.v.).) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A small notch. 
eee astick with a nick,"— Fotherby » Atheo- 


2. The slit in the head of a screw at which 
the screw-driver is applied, 

3. A notch or incision at a measured dis- 
tance on an object; a cut to form a starting- 
point for a kerf. 

*4, A score on a tally, from the old prac- 
tice of keeping reckoning by notches on 
sticks ; a reckoning. 

*5. A false mark in a measure, for fraudu- 
lent purposes; a raised or indented bottom 
in a beer-can, wine-bottle, &c. 


“ From the nick and froth of a penn thouse.” 
Hackers Poans, p. 133, 


6. The exact moment required by necessity 
or convenience ; the critical moment. 


“God delivered them at the very nick of time.”"— 
South ; Sermons, vol. ix., ser. 4. 


7. A winning throw at dice. 
“The usual trick, 
Seven, slur a six, eleven a nick,” 
Prior : Cupid & Ganymede, 
*8. The exact point or matter. 

“ Now ye have hit the nick,"—Beaum, & Flet, ; Pil- 
grim, iii. 6. 

IL. Print.: The notch on the front of a 
piece of type. It enables the compositor to 
arrange the letters in his stick without look- 
ing at the face. 

{| Out of all nick: Past all counting. 

“I tell you what Launce, his man, told me, he lov’d 
her out of ali nick."—Shakesp.: For Gentlemen of 
Ferona, iv. 2. 

nick-nack, s. 

1. [KyickKNack.] 

2. A feast or entertainment to which all 
contribute their share, 


nick-nackery, s. [KNIcKKNACKERY.] 


nick-stick, s. A notched stick usedasa 
tally. (Bloomfield : Travelled Monkey.) 


nick (1), * nicke, v.t. & i. [Nick, (2), s.] 
A, Transitive: 
L. Lit.: To cut nicks or notches in; to 
notch, 
IL. Figuratively: 
* 1. To fit or correspond with; as, lattices 
cut in nicks; to tally. 


“Words nicking and resembling one another are 
applicable to differeut significations."—Camden: Ke- 
mains. 


*2. To hit; to touch luckily; to come 
upon at the lucky moment. 
“ The just season of doing things must be nicked."— 


L'Estrange. 
3. To steal, to thieve. (Slang.) 
4, To take, to lead. 
“ Nick him home, thou knowest she dotes on thee.” 
—Beaum, & Flet.; Little Thies, 1. 1. 
* 5. To break, to smash. , 
“ Break watchmen’s heads and chairmen’s glasses, 
And thence proceed to nicking sashes.” 
Prior ; Alma, iil, 235, 
*6. To defeat, as at dice; to cheat, to 
cozen. 
“ His man with scissors nicks him like a fool.” 
Shakesp. Comedy af Errors, v. 1. 
B., Intrans, : To slip or move quickly, 
“The white [greyhound] nicked up on the inside for 
two or three wrenches,”—/%ield, Jan. 22, 1883, 


*] 1, To nick with nay: To deny; to re-' 


fuse ; to disappoint by a refusal. 


2. To nick a horse's tail ; To make an incision 
at its root to make him carry it higher. 


*nick-eared, a. Crop-eared. 


* nick (2), v.t. [A contract. of nickname (q.v.) ] 
To nickname. 


“ Warbeck, as you nick him, came to me,” 
Ford: Perkin Warbeck. 


nick’-ar, s. [ Nicker, (2).] 


nicked, a. (Eng. nick; -ed.) Having nicks 
or notches cut in it; notched. 


nick’-el, s. (Ger. = worthless.] 
1, Chem. : Symbol, Ni; atomic weight, 58-7. 
A tetrad-metallic element, discovered by Cron- 
stedt in 1751, in combination with arsenic, in 
the copper-coloured mineral arsenide of nickel ; 
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called by the miners kupfernickel. Its prepar- 
tion is effected in various ways, the methods 
involving first the separation of the arseni 
copper, we., with hydric-sulphide, and that 
cobalt by chloride of lime or nitrite of potash. 
The solution of pure nickel is precipitated by 
potash, and the dry oxide mixed with oil or 
charcoal and exposed in a crucible to the heat 
of a blast-furnace, whereby the metal is 
obtained as a fused mass. Nickel is silver- 
white, malleable and ductile, and as infusible 
as iron, Specific gravity, 8°28 to 8°66, It is 
Inagnetic at ordinary temperatures and dis- 
solves in dilute-sulphuric, nitric, and hydro- 
chlorie acids. Nickel forms several alloys, 
the most important being kuown as German- 
silver, It furms two oxides: Nickel protox- 
ide, NiO, formed by exposing nitrate of 
nickel to coutinued ignition ; it is a grayish- 
green non-magnetic powder, which does not 
absorb oxygen from the air; Nickel sesqui- 
oxide, Nig03, formed by exposing nitrate of 
nickel to a moderate heat; it is a black 
powder, which dissolves in acids with evolu- 
tion of oxygen and formation of nickel salts. 
These are mostly emerald-green in the hydrated 
state, turning yellow when heated. 

2. In the United States a popular name for 
a small coin consisting of nickel, value five 
cents, 

4 Nickel-arsenate = Annabergite and Xan- 
thiosite ; Nickel-arsenide = Chloanthite, Nic- 
keline, and Rammelshergite ; Nickel-bismuth 
= Grinauite; Nickel-carbonate and Nickel- 
hydrate = Texasite ; Nickel-glance = Gersdorf- 
Jite; Nickel-green = Annabergite; Nickel-gym- 
nite = Genthite; Nickel-ochre, Nickel-blouoom 
= Annubergite; Nickel-oxide = Bunsenite ; 
Nickel-pyrites = Millerite; Nickel-silicate = 
Alipite, Genthite, Nowmeite, and Pimelite ; 
Nickel - sulphate = Morenosite ; Nickel-sul- 
phide = Millerite ; Nickel-stibine = Ulimann- 
ate; Nickel-vitriol = Morenosite. 


nickel-plating, s. . 

Chem.: The art of coating copper, brass, or 
other metal with nickel. To a dilute solution 
of pure zine chloride a solution of nickel 
sulphate is added, until the liquid is distinctly 
green, and the whole raised to the boiling- 
point. The article to be plated, after being 
thoroughly cleaned, is placed in the liquid, 
and the boiling continued for thirty minutes, 
when the nickel will be found deposited in a 
brilliant white layer. After being washed 
and dried it takes a fine yellowish-toned 
polish, A moderate battery power and nickel 
anodes are sometimes employed. Nickel 
electrotypes stand wear and tear much better 
than the ordinary copper ones. 4 


nickel-sulphate, s. 

Chem.: NiSO,+ 70H». One of the most 
important salts of nickel, formed by dissolving 
the carbouate in sulphuric acid. It forms 
green, prismatic crystals, which require three 
parts of water for solution. Used for nickel 
electro-plating. 


nic-k8l-ic, a. (Eng. nickel; -ic.] Pertainiig 
to nickel; containing nickel. 


nic-kel-if-ér-oiis, a. (Eng. nickel; Lat. 

Jfero = to produce, and Eng, adj. suff. -ous.] 
Containing nickel. 

“The nickel in the bronzes from Western Switzer- 

land is considered to have been derived from ape 


nickeliferous copper ores of the Valais."—Dawki 


Karly Man in Britain, ch, xi. 

nickeliferous gray-antimony, s. 

(ULLMANNITE.) 
nic’-kel-ine, s. (Eng., &c. nickel; suff. -ine 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral crystallizing in the hexa- 
gonal system, and isomorphous with Breit- 
hauptite (q.v.). Occurs mostly massive, 
crystals being rare and small. Hardness, 
5 to 5°5; sp. gr. 7°38 to 7°67 ; lustre, metallic 5 
colour, pale copper-red; streak, brownish- 
black; opaque; brittle; fracture, uneven. 
Compos.: arsenic, 55°9; nickel, 44°1 = 100, 
corresponding to the formula, NiAs. Found 
associated with cobult, silver, and copper ores 
in Saxony and other parts of Germany, oc- 
casionally in Cornwall, &e. 


nick’-ér (1), s. [Eng. nick, v. ; -er.] 

*1. One of a set of wild, dissolute night- 
brawlers in the reign of Queen Anne, who 
amused themselves by breaking windows with 
halfpence, 


“ His scattered pence the flying nicker flings.” 
= a Gay 2 Trivia, iii. 818, 


ee 
boil, 3 Owl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
BFS APES -_tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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2. The eutting-lip at the circumference of a 
centre-bit, which cuts in the wood the circle 
of the hole to be bored. 


nick’—ér (2), tnick’-ar, nich-er, s. 
{NicKkar.] 


nicker-nuts, s. pl. (Guimanptna.) 
nicker-tree, s. [GUILANDINA.] 


nick’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Nick, 2.] 


nicking-buddle, s. 
Metall. : A form of buddle used in washing 
lead ore. 


nicking-file, s. A thin file for making 
nicks in heads of screws. 


nicking-trunk, s. 

Metall. : Atub in which metalliferous slimes 
are washed. At the upper end is a trough 
which discharges a gentle sheet of water over 
a nicking board, which divides the water into 
rills and gradually washes off the slimes, 
settling them on the flat surface of the table 
in the order of their respective gravities. 


nick’-name, * neke-name, s. [A corrupt. 
of Mid. Eng. an ekename, the n of the indefinite 
article being tacked on to the noun. (See re- 
marks under N.) Cogn. with Icel. auknafn = 
a nickname, from auka = to eke, and nafn = a 
name; Sw. dknamn, from 6ka = to eke, and 
namn =a name; Dan. dgenavn, from dge = to 
eke.] [EKENAME.] 

1. A surname or name given in derision, 
contempt, or reproach, or with reference to 
some act, habit, or peculiarity of the person ; 
a@sobriquet. (Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii.) 

* 92. A familiar or diminutive name. 


“A very good name it [Job] is: only one I know that 
ain't got a nickname toit."—Dickens. Pickwick, ch. xvi. 


aick’-name, v.t. [Nicxname.] To call by a 
nickname ; to give a nickname to. 


aick’-tim, s. [Eng. nick (1), s.] A mischievous 
fellow, a practical joker, a wag. 


a@i-co-, pref. [NicoTiNne£.] 
contained in tobacco. 


nico-tannic, a. Having some of the 
properties of tobacco and tannin. 


Nico-tannic acid ; [Nico-TANNIN]. 


nico-tannin, s. 

Chem, : Nico-tannic acid; a substance ob- 
served in tobacco leaves some years ago by 
‘tthe chemists at Somerset House, and more 
recently investigated by Dr. James Bell. It 
is obtained as a friable mass, slightly soluble 
in ether, easily soluble in alcohol and water, 
strikes a green colour with ferric salts, and 
yields canary yellow precipitates with oxide 
of lead, lime, and baryta. It instantly re- 
duces oxide of silver and permanganates like 
ordinary tannin, but does not precipitate 
gelatin or the alkaloids. 


Wic’-6l, s. [From the name of the inventor.] 

Optics : Nicol’s prism (q.v.). 

“ Eye-pieces filled with divided circles and nicols,”— 

Oat. Loan Coll. at South Kensington (1877), p. 210, 

Nicol’s prism, s. 

Optics: An instrument for polarising light. 
It is formed from a rhombohedron of Iceland 
spar, thrice as long-as its diameter, which is 
bisected in the plane which passes through the 
obtuse angle. ‘The new faces being polished, 
the two halves are again united by Canada 
balsam. When a luminous ray enters the 


Derived from or 


rism the ordinary ray undergoes total reflec- . 


jon at the layer of balsam, and is reflected 
out of the crystal, while the extraordinary 
one is alone polarised. It is thus a most 
valuable polariser. Modifications of this prism 
have been made by Foucault, who substitutes 
for the balsam a layer of air; by Prazmowski, 
who cuts the spar differently, and cements 
the two halves together with linseed-oil; by 
Dr. Steeg, Mr. Glazebrook, Professor Thomp- 
son, Dr. Feussner, and others. 


Nic--la’-i-tane, Nic-d-la/-i-tan, «. & s. 
[Gr. Nixodairai (Nikolaitai); Lat. Nicolaitte ; 
Temote etym. doubtful. (See def. B.)] 


A, As adj. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Nicolaitanes. tB4 


“Tt may be concluded that the Nicolaitane doctrine 
‘was a doctrine of general libertinism in religious rites, 
Rasein cay into a doctrine of general libertinism” 

pace ine. ae pondes a paar of fanaticism, and 
attac itsel other heresies.”—Bi $ Dict. 

9 Honest Oe: unt: Dict. Sects 


nicker—nidification 


B. As substantive: 

Church Hist. (Pl.): An heretical sect men- 
tioned in the Revelation (ii. 6, 14), and there 
charged with disregarding the injunction laid 
by Peter, James, and Paul upon the Gentile 
conyerts (Acts xv. 20). In all probability the 
impurity forbidden was looked upon as an 
act of religiots worship, such as in early 
Jewish times had been borrowed from pagan 
nations (2 Kings xxiii. 6, 7; 2 Chron, xxi. 11 ; 
ef. Baruch iv. 43), notably from the Baby- 
lonians, whose worship of Mylitta is described 
by Herodotus (i. 199). Hosea (iv. 12-14) 
trenchantly denounces such practices. The 
Nicolaitanes are said to have been founded by 
Nieolas the Deacon, but the evidence is not 
convincing, 

nic’-6-10, s. [ON1coLo.] 
nic’-d-pyr-ite (yr as ir),s. (Lat. niccolum 
= nickel, and Eng. pyrite.} 

Min. : The same as PENTLANDITE (q.V.). 
ni-co-tho’-€, s. [The name of one of the 
Harpies.] 

Zool.: A genus of fixed parasitic Copepods. 
Nicothoé astaci, a very small species, of a rosy 
colour, attaches itself to the gills of the Com- 
mon Lobster. 


* ni-co’-ti-an (ti as shi), * ne-co-ti-an, 
a. & s. [Fr. nicotiane = tobacco.] 

A, As adj.: Pertaining to or derived from 

tobacco. 

“This gourmand . . . 
nicotian incense to the idol of his vaine intemper- 
ance.’—Bp. Hall: St. Paul's Combat. 

B. As subst.: Tobacco. (Ben Jonson: Every 

Man in his Humour, iii. 5.) 


ni-co-ti-a’-na (tas sh), s. [Named after 
John Nicot of Nismes, French ambassador to 
Portugal, who first introduced. the tobacco 
plant into France, having obtained its seeds 
froma Dutchman, who had them from Florida.] 


Bot. : Tobacco; the typical genus of the 
solanaceous tribe Nicotianez. Calyx, five- 
cleft, permanent; corolla, funnel or salver- 
shaped, the limb five-lobed; stamens, five, as 
long as the tube of the corolla; stigma, capi- 
tate ; capsule, two-celled, with many minute 
seeds. Viscous-leaved herbs, natives of Tro- 
pical America and Asia. [ToBacco.] 


ni-co-ti-a’-n6-2 (t as sh), s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
nicotian(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Solanaces, sub-order Atro- 
pacez ; made by Myers an order. 


nic’-0-tine, s. 
(Chem.). } 
Chem. : CyoHy4Ne. An acrid poisonous 
alkaloid found in tobacco leaves to the extent 
of from 1 to 5 per cent. It may be prepared 
by passing a current of steam through a mix- 
ture of limeand powdered tobacco, neutralising 
the liquid which comes over with sulphuric 
acid, adding ammonia to liberate the nicotine, 
and dissolving the latter in ether. The 
etherial solution yields almost pure nicotine. 
It is a colourless transparent oil, which boils 
at 250°, and does not freeze at—10°. Specific 
gravity, 1027 at 15°. It has a strongly alka- 
line re-action, and turns the plane of polarisa- 
tion to the left. Soluble in water, alcohol, 
ether, and the fat oils, and its characteristic 
re-action is the formation of a kermes-brown 
precipitate with tincture of iodine. Nico- 
tine forms numerous salts. The sulphate 
(CyoH4Ne)oH S04, is uncrystallizable, but the 
chloride, Cj9H ]4NoHCl, may be obtained in 
crystals by passing hydrochloric acid gas into 
nicotine under vacuo. 


* nic-6-tin’-é-an, a. [Eng. nicotine ; -an.] Of 
or pertaining to nicotine or tobacco. 


* Lapped in nicotinean elysium, the incautious wor- 
shippers of the weed recline in fancied security.”— 
W.S. Mayo: Never Again, ch, xxiv. 


* ni-cot'-im-ize, v.t. [Eng. nicotin(e) ; -ize.] 
To impregnate with tobacco, 


“‘Lanky, cadaverous, nicotinized young men."—W..S, 
Mayo: Never Again, ch. vi. 


[Eng., &c. nicot(iana); -ine 


ni-co-tyl’-i-a, s. [Nicormme.] 
* nic’-tate, v.i. [Lat. nicto.] To wink. 
“The nictating membrane."—Ray : Creation, pt. it, 


*nic-ta/tion, s. (Lat. nictatio, from nicto = 
to wink.] The act of winking. 


“Our nictations for the most part when we are 
awake."—Cudworth: Intellectual System, p. 161. 


whiffes himselfe away in | 


* nic-ti-tate, v.i. [A frequent. from Lat 
nicto.] To wink. 
“The nictitating membrane.” — Derham. Physico- 
Theology, bk. iv., ch. ii. (Note 34.) 


nic’-ti-tat-ing, pr. par. & a. [Nicrirate, v.} 


nictitating-membrane, s. [Mem- 
BRANA-NICTITANS. } 


* nic-ti-ta/-tion, s. [NicritatTe.] The act of 
winking. 


nid-a-mén-tal, a. (Lat. nidament(wm) = a 
nest, from nidus=a nest. ; Eng. adj. suff. -al.) 
Physiol.: Relating to the protection of 
the egg and young, especially applied to the 
organs that secrete the material of which 
many animals construct their nest. (Owen.) 


nidamental capsules, s. pl. 

Physiol.: Tough, albuminous capsules, in 
which many of the Mollusca deposit their 
eggs. Those of the whelk are common objects. 
on the sea-shore. 


nidamental-gland, s. 

Physiol. : An organ largely developed in 
female gasteropods and cephalopods, for ‘se- 
creting the mate- 
rial with which 
their eggs are 
enveloped or ce- 
mented together. 


nidamen- 
tal-ribbon, s. 
(See extract.) 


“The spawn of 
sea-snails consists 
of a large number 
of eggs, adhering 
together in masses, 
or spread out in the 
shape of a strap or 
Tibbon, in which 


NIDAMENTAL RIBBON OF 
DORIS JOHNSTONI, 


the gs are ar- 2 
sanized in rows; this nidamental-ribbon is sometimes. 
coiled up spirally like a watch-spring, and attached by 
one of its edges."—S. P. Woodward: Manual of the 
Mollusca (ed. 1880), p. 40. 
*ni-dar-y, s. (Lat. nidus=anest.] A col- 
lection of nests. 
“In this rupellary nidary does the female lay egge. 
and breed."—Zvelyn. 
nid’- di-cdck, s. 
fellow ; a ninny. 


* nid’-ding, a. &s. [Nip1ne.] 
* nid’-di-pol, a. ([Cf. niddicock.] 


silly. 
“What niddipol have brayne,” 
Stanyhurst: Virgil; Aineid iv. 110. 
nid’-dle-ndd-dle, v.i. [A reduplication of’ 
noddle, v.\(q.v.] To nod, to shake backwards. 
and forwards. 
“Her head niddle-noddled at every word.” 
Hood; Miss Kilmansegg. 
* nid-dle-nod-dle, a. [NrppLE-Nopptr, v.}; 
Vacillating. 
“* Niddle-noddle politicians ” 
Combe: Dr. Syntax; Tour, lii., ch. 1, 
nide, s. (Lat. nidus =a nest.] A brood: as,@ 
nide of pheasants. 


*ni'-dér-ing, a. [A.S. ntding ; Icel. nidhingr.} 
Infamous, faithless. [N1p1n@.] 


nidge,-v.t. [Nic (1).] 
nidged-ashlar, s. 
* nidg’-ér-y, s. 
piece of foolery. 
*nidg’-ét, s. [0. Fr. niger =“‘to trifle; te 
play the fop or nidget.” (Cotgrave).] 
1, An idiot, a fool. 
2. A coward; a mean or poor-spirited: 
fellow. (See example s.v. Nip1na.) 


niGs “185, a. [NipGerT.] Trifling, insignifi-- 
cant. 


*nid’-i-fi-cate, v.i. (Lat. nidificatus, pa. par. 
of nidijfico; nidus=a nest, and fucio=te: 
make.] To make or build a nest; to nestle. 


nid-i-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. nidijicatio, from. 
nidificatus, pa. par. of nidifico.] 
1, The act of making or building nests. 


“The variation of instinct in the nidijfication of birds 
was long ago shown by Audubon.”—Lindsay : Mind in- 
the Lower Animals, i. 183. 


*2. A nest. 


“A great affinity betwixt the nidijications of birds. 
and these conglomerations of the thread of the silke 
worm.”—HMore - Immort. Soul, bk. tii., ch. xiii, 


(Cf. ninny.] A foolish. 


Foolish, 


(NIGGED-ASHLAR]. 
{O. Fr. nigerie.] A trifle; a. 


a. o ~ - 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; Wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt,. 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, «, ce =é; ey = a; qu=kw. 


tnid-i-fy, v.i. 
a + Sy.J (See extract.) 
“ b 
) on irds nidify, bays Depress 
wai cunt Is ¢o keep in tbe warmin = Ones 
Comp. Anat, Fert. il. 957. aor a 
*niding,«. &s. [A.S. nidhing ;Icel. nidhingr.} 
A. As adj.: Infamous, dastardly, cowardly. 
- In i 
nan bene lene emt eer 
Tafa copie ain att plete te ait 
it ia niding.”—Camden: Remaines; Languages. 
B. As subst. : A dastard, a coward, a mean- 
spirited fellow, 
‘] The most opprobrious term that could be 
applied to a man amongst the Anglo-Saxons. 


* nid’-ndéd, v.t. [A redupl. of nod(q.v.).] To 
shake, to wag, tence keel 


“ Lady K. nidnodded her head.” 
r Hood: Miss Kilmansegg. 
“nr-dor, *ni-door,s. [Lat.] Scent, savour, 
smell, as of cooked food, 


“The uncovered dishes send forth a nidor and 
hungry smelis."—8p. Taylor: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 16. 


*ni-dor-ose, a. (Niporovs.) 


[Lat. nidus (genit. nidi) ; 


*ni-dor-ds-i-ty, s. (Eng. nidorous; -ity.] 
Eructatioa with the taste of undigested roast 
mea 


“Thi of 

e er bee ee aye is, by vomiting and 

*ni-dor-oiis, *ni-dor-dse, *ni-drous, 
a. (Lat. nidorosus, from nider =scent, smell ; 
Fr. nidoreux.] Resembling the smell or taste 
of roasted meat. 


“Yneense and nidorous smels (such as were of 
sacritices) were thought to intoxicate the brain.”"— 
Bacon: Nat. Hist. § 962. 


mi-dose, a. [From Lat. nidus =a nest.) 
~ Bot. ; Smelling partly like decaying meat, 
partly like rotten eggs. (Treas. of Bot.) 


*ni-drous, a [Nivonovs.] 


*nid’-u-lant, a. (Lat. nidulans, pr. par. of 
niches neubiies Giduietniek 

Bot.: Nestling. Used (1) of anything lying 
free in a wen Be or nest-like Deaye (2) 
lying loose in pulp, as the seeds of true berries. 

nid-u-lar-i-a, s. (From Lat. nidulus=a 
little nest, dimin. from nidus, beeause the 
plants consist of cups containing egg-like 
seeds.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the sub-order 
Nidulariacei. hee a pied a a 
bursting irregularly or opening by a circ’ 
a Nidularia pisiformis is British. 

nid-u-lar-i-a-gé-1, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. nidu- 
larite): Lat. mase. pl. artj. suff. -acei.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of Gasteromycetous Fun- 
gals, The peridium has one or many spor- 
angia, with sporophores and naked spores. 
They are small and inconspicuous fungi, living 
on the ground among decaying sticks, &c. 

aid-u-lar-i-iim, s. (Lat. nidulus, dimin. of 
nidus = a nest.) 

Botany: 

1, The mycelium of certain fungals, 

2. A genus of Bromeliacez. 

nid-u-late, a. [Lat. nidulatus, pa. par. of 
nidulor = to nestle; nidus = a nest.) 

Bot.: The same as NipuLant (q.v.). 

* nid’-u-late, v.i. [NipuLate, a) To build 
a nest ; to nidificate. 


*nid-u-la-tion, s. [Lat. nidulatus, pa. par. 
of = to nestle.) The time of remain- 
ing im a nest. 


a time. nidulation, and bringing forth 
nae ee Senn Vulgar Brrours, bk. iii, ch. x. 
nid-u-li-tég, s. [Lat. nidus=a nest, and 
Gr. Ai6os (lithos)=a stone. (MeNicoll.)} 
Paleont.: A genus of fossils, of doubtful 
affinity, from the Silurian rocks, probably 
] 


e, aberrant Rhizopods. They are ovate, 

, or pear-shaped hollow bodies, pro- 

bly attached by a specs and having an 

integument composed of closely approximat- 
ing hexagonal plates. 

ni-diis, s. [{Lat.=a nest.) 

Pathol., Bot., Zool., de. : A spot where any 

animal, plant, or morbid matter establishes 
and propagates itself. 


Doll, béy ; PSUt, J5WL; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, 


nidify—niggardness 


niege, *nece, *neece, s. [0. F. nicce, 
niefoe, from Low Lat. neptia, from Lat. neptis 
=a grand-daughter, a niece ; Fr. nidce ; Prov. 
mepta; Sp. nieta; Port. neta] 

*1. Originally not so limited in meaning as 
now, but used fora poe eee and even 
a grandson, as well as the children of a 
brother or sister. 

(1) For grandsons and grand-daughters ; 
lineal descendants generally. - ‘ 

“My so d A. V., My daughte 

ns and my neces ( y Pe pelle: 


unto those children which they have born’ 
Genesis xxxi. 43, Ds 


(2) A grand-daughter. 
Senien Thin tat cul toe See a, 
said eR Holland + bustoniua, ‘4 a 4, 
*2. Acousin; anyrelation. (Chaucer: C.T., 
13,030.) 
3. The daughter of a brother or sister, or of 
a brother- or sister-in-law. 


“ And heir and niece allied unto the duke.” 
Shakesp. ; Two Gentlemen af Verona, iv. 1. 


*niece’-ship, s. [Eng. niece; -ship.] The 
position or relationship of a niece. 
“ She was allied to Ham in another way besides this 
ip." —Southey: The Doctor, ch, lxxii. 
nief, s. [Near.) A fist. 


ni-él-lé, s. [Ital., from Low Lat. nigellum = 
@ blackish enamel, from Lat. nigellus, dimin. 
of =black.] Am art much practised in 
the Middle Ages, to which may be traced the 
origin of engraving, The lines of a design are 
cut in a piece of gold or silver; it is then 
eovered with a black composition consisting 
of copper, silver, lead, and sulphur, and a 
little 4 tte is sprinkled over it ; by subjecting 
it to heat over a fire, the composition becomes 
liquid and runs into the lines of the design : 
the whole is then allowed to cool, when the 
surface of the metal is scraped and burnished, 
leaving the drawing in black upon the metal. 
The art is still practised as a mode of orna- 
menting ware, but its principal use is for door- 
plates, plates for shop fronts, &c., in which 
the brass or zine plates are engraved and the 
depressions filled with wax. The term is also 
applied to impressions in a viscid water-ink 
on paper from metal-plate engravings taken 
by the early fathers of copperplate printing 
for testing the state of their work. 


ni-é-pa, s. [An Indian word.] (See etym. 
and compound.) 
niepa-bark, s. 
Pharm.: A bark derived from Samadera 
indica, It is a febrifuge. 


niést, a, (Nexr.] 

niéve,s. [Near.] A fist, a hand. 
niéve’-ful, s. (Eng. nieve, and full.) A 
handful. 


nif-fer, vi. (Eng. nieve=the fist.] To 
bargain, to barter. 
“ Weel, so we sat nifering about some brandy that I 
said I wanted.”—Seott: Guy Mannering, ch. xxxiii. 


nif’-fér, s. (Nirrer, v.] An exchange, a 
bartering, a bargain. 


nif’-fy-—naf-fy, niff’-niffy, a. [Etym. 
doubtful.) Fastidious, troublesome about 


trifles ; conceited, nice. 


*ni-fle, s. (Norm. Fr.] A trifle, 
“Heserved hem with nifles and with fables.” 
Chaucer ; C. 7’. 


ucer: Cx TT) 
nifi’-heim, s, [Icel. nifl= mist, and heim= 
home. ] 
Scand. Mythol.: The on of everlasting 
cold and night, ruled over by Hela. 


*nif’-ling, a. [Nirie.) Trifling; of little or 
no value. 


nig (1), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Mason. : To dress the face of a stone with a 
sharp-pointed hammer, instead of hewing it 
with a chisel and mallet; also ealled nidge. 


*nig (2), v4 
rinielles 

*nig’-ard, s. & a. [Niccarp.] 

*nig-ard-té, s. (Mid. Eng. nigard; -iom 
-y.] Niggardliness. 


“ veth most his nigardie.” 
pbs Rome Chaucer : C. T., 13,102. 


(Niagarv.] To be stingy or 
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ni-gél’-la, s. (Fem. sing. of Lat. nigellus = 
| black, dark ; so named from the black 
seed, 

Bot.: A genus of Ranunculacee, tribe Hel- 
lebore., Sepals five, deciduous, sometimes 
surrounded by an involucre; petals five to 
ten; stamens many; ovaries five to ten, each 
with one cell and one seed. Nigella sativa, 
Black cummin-seed, tage ye cultivatedin 
India. Its seeds yield an oil. They are used 
as a spice in Indian curries. Lhe natives of 
India place them among woollen cloths to 
keep away insects. They are said to be care 
minative, stomachie, galactagogue, detergent, 
diuretic, emmenagogue, and anthelmintic, 
Mixed with sesamum oil they constitute an 
external application in skin eruptions. [PircH.]) 


nt get iin, 8. [Mod. Lat., &c. nigeli(a); -in 


Chem, : A viscous substance obtained from 
Nigella sativa. (Watts.) 


* nig’-edt, s. [Nipazt.] 


ni-gér, s. (Lat. = black.) (See etym. and 
compound.) 
niger-seed, «. 


Bot. ; The small black seed of Guizotia olet- 
Jera. (Guizoria.) 


* ni'-gér-ness, s. (Lat. niger = black; Eng. 

suff. -ness.] Blackness. 

“ Their and coleblack: hue.” 
a Gatling 2 Ovidy: Mataeres bls. wile 

nig’-gard, *nig”-ard, s. &a. [Formed with 

suff. -ard, as in. drunkard, &c., from Icel. 

Andegr = nhiggardly, stingy; Sw. njugg = nig- 

gardly, scanty ; noga = exact, strict, precise ; 
Dan. ndie = exact; Ger. genau = close, strict, 
precise ; A.S. hnéaw = sparing,] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A miserly, stingy fellow ; a. miser ; one 
who stints or supplies stingily and meanly ; & 
mean, parsimonious fellow, 


“But these couetous nigardes passe on with pain.”— 
Sir T. More: Workes, p. 88 


2. A false bottom for a grate; a nigger, 
(Mayhew.) * ” 

B,. As adjective: 

1. Miserly, stingy; meanly parsimonious; 
niggardly. 

2. Given or supplied in a miserly or stingy 
manner ; cterized by stinginess. 

“The careless bard . . . like honest Gay, 


Contemns the niggard boon ye time so ill.” 
Shenstone - Economy. 
* nig-gard, v.t. & i. [Niccarp, s.] 
A. Trans. : To stint, to begrudge ; to supply 
stingily or sparingly. 
“Nature must obey necessity ; 


Which we will niggard wi 1 a little rest.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, tv. & 


B. Intrans.: To be niggardly, stingy, or 
miserly. 
“Thou, . . makest waste in niggarding.” 
Shakesp, > Sonnet 
* nig’-gard-ise, * nig-ard-ise, s. [Nia- 
GARD, $s.) Niggardliness, stinginess. 
“That will not use his gifts for thankless nigardise,” 
Spenser: #. Q, TV. viii. 15, 
4 “.gard-ish, a. (Eng. niggard; -ish.] 
ng if a disposition or tendency to be nig- 
gardly. 


nig’ -gard-li-néss, s. (Eng. niggardly; 
5 ‘ Titequalite er wink of ike ry see 
meanness, covetousness, stinginess, parsi- 
mony. 
“Good thrift is counterfeited by niggardliness.”— 
Bp. Hall; Medit. & Vows, cent. i, § 82. 


nig'-gard-ly, “nig-ard-ly, * nyg-erd- 
ly, « & adv. [Eng, niggard; -ly.] 
A, As adjective : 
1. Meanly sparing or parsimonious; stingy, 
miserly. 
He Niggardty in all that regarded the safety and hon- 
our of the state,"—A/acaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. ii. 
2. Sparing, wary. 
“T do like a niggardly answerer, going no farther 
than the bounds of the question."—Sidney. 
B, As adv, ; In a niggardly manner ; like a 
niggard. 
be ardl, 
a co ca a aa 
*nig-gard-néss, *nig-ard-nes, s. (ing. 
niggard; -ness.] Niggardliness, parsimony, 
stinginess, 
“ The testimonies of his nigardnes shall be sure,"= 
Ecclus. xxxi, 24, (1561.) 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious = shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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* nig-gard-ois, * nig’-ard-ois, a. [Eng. 
miggard ; -ous.) Niggardly, stingy, mean, 
parsimonious. f 

“This covetous gathering and nigardous keping."— 
Sir T. More: Workes, p. 94. 


* nig’-gard-ship, * nyg-ard-shyp, s. 
{Bng. niggard; -ship.] Niggardliness, stingi- 
ness, parsimony. 


“Moch pinchyng and nygardshyp of meate and 
drynke."—Ziyot: The Governour, bk. iii., ch, xxi. 


* nig-gard-y, s. [NIcARDIE.] 
nigged, pa. par. ora. [Nic.] 


nigged-ashlar, s. 

Masonry: Stone hewn with a pick or pointed 
hammer instead of a chisel and mallet. Called 
also Nidged-ashlar. 


nig’-gér (1), s. [Niacarp, A. 2.] 


nig-gér (2), * meger, s. [A corruption of 
negro (q.V.)-] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A contemptuous or derisive appellation 
for a negro. * 

2. A person of colour; espec., a native of 
the East Indies. 

II. Technically : 

1. Entom.: A local name for thé larva of a 
saw-fly, Athalia spinarum, very destructive to 
the turnip-crop. 

2. Steam-eng.: A steam-engine employed in 
hoisting, especially on shipboard and on the 
western and southern rivers; adonkey-engine. 
(American.) 


* nig-gér-al'-i-ty, s. [Niccarp.] Niggard- 
liness, stinginess. 
“In poore men not to give is niggerality.”—Sir J. 
Harington: Epigrams, i. 11. 


*nig-gér-dom, s. (Eng. nigger; 
Niggers collectively. 


“Swarming with infant niggerdom.”"—W. H. Rus- 
sell: My Diary, i. 123. 


*nig ger lng, s. ‘[Eng. nigger; -ling.] A 

little nigger. 

“ All the little niggerlings emerge 
As lily-white as mussels.” Hood; A Black Job, 

*nig-gér-ly, a. [NiccaRDLy.] 

* nig’-sét, s. [NipGeT.] 

‘ -gish, * nig-geshe, * nygysh, a. 
[Niccarp.] Niggardly, stingy, mean, parsi- 
monious. 

“Clin; yt hi: tis with ni, 
BY leaps Winchabereieat te oo ee 
Surrey : Ecclesiastes v. 
nig’-gle, v.i. &t. [Adimin. or freq. from nig 

@.v-).] 

A. Intransitive: 

1, To trifle; to waste or spend time in 
trifling or play. 


-dom.] 


“Take heed 
You niggle not with your conscience.” 
Massinger - Emperor of the East, v. 3. 
2. To fret or complain of trifles. (Prov.) 
3. To walk or act in a mincing manner, 
(Prov.) 
* B. Transitive: 
1. To make sport or game of; to mock ; to 
play games on. 
“1 shall so niggle ye, 


And juggle ye.” Beaum. & Flet. : Pilgrim. 


2. To draw from the pocket and give away” 


stingily. 
“T had but one poor penny, and that I was obliged 
to niggle out.”—Dekker » 2 Honest Whore. 


nig’-gle, s. [NiccLe, v.] Small, fine, or 
cramped handwriting ; a scribble, a scrawl. 


nig’-gleér, s. [Eng. niggl(e), v.; -er.] 
1, One who niggles or trifles at any handi- 
work. 


2. One who is dexterous, (Prov.) 


* nig’-got, s. [Nuccer.] A lump, a mass, a 
nugget. 
“They found in niggots of gold and silver mingled 


together about a thousand talents,’'—North : Plutarch, 
p. 499. 


aigh (gh silent), * negh, * neh, * neih, 
_ neigh, “nei, *neige, no eee 
nie, *nye, *nyg, * nyg’ n: e, a. 
adv. & prep. [A.S. neah, neh, Fete adj., 
adv. & prep. ;cogn. with Dut. na = nigh (adv.); 
Icel. n&é= nigh (ady.), in compos. as nd-bvi = 

a neighbour ; Goth. nehw, nehwa = nigh (adv.) ; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hé 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, 


niggardous—night 


nehwjan = to draw nigh; Ger. nahe = nigh 
(adj.), nach = nigh (prep.). Allied to Goth. 
ganohs, A.S. gendh, Eng. enough.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Near, close; not far off or distant in 


time or place. 
“Come EH tai 
rT village nigh (nighest is far).” 
asia la ann “Wilton 2 P. R., 1, 332, 


* 2. Nearly allied by blood ; closely related. 


“ His uncle or uncle's son, or any that is nigh of kin 
unto him. .. may redeem him.”— Lev. xxv. 49. 


* 3, Ready to aid. 


“The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken 
heart.”—Psalm xxxiv. 18. 


B. As adverb: é 
1. Near; close at hand; at a short or small 
distance in place or time. 


“ Ah! gentle pair, ye little think how nigh 
Your change approaches.”  Afilton: P. L., iv. 366. 


* 2. In a manner touching nearly, or coming 
home to the heart. 


** Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh, 
As benefits forgot.” . 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, ii. 7. 


3. Almost, nearly ; within a little. 


‘‘Well nigh worn to pieces with age,"—Shakesp. : 
Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 1. 


C. As prep.: Near to, close to; at a short 
or little distance from. 
“ Nigh your person.” 


* nigh (gh silent), * negh, * nehe, * neige, 
* neigh, * nighe, * nighen, * nyghen, 
vt & i ([A.S. néhwan; Goth. nehwjan; 
O. H. Ger. nahen.] [NieH, a.] 

A, Trans.: To come near or close to; to 
approach, 
B. Intrans.: To come near or close; to 
approach. 
“It were better wortny truly, 
A worm to nighen nere my floure than thou.” 
, Chaucer: Legend of Good Women. (Prol.) 

*nich’ = ee 
nigh’-ly (gh silent), adv. [Eng. nigh; -ly.] 
Nearly, nigh, almost; within a little. 


pa as tien i Se 
nigh’-néss, (gh silent), * nigh-nesse, s. 
[Eng. nigh ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being nigh or 
near ; nearness, closeness, proximity. 
* 2. Closeness of alliance or connection. 


‘* Nighnesse of bloud . . . had bound you.”—Holin- 
shed: Hist. Scotland (an. 1518). 


night (gh silent), * nicht, * nigt, * niht, s. 
[A.S. niht, neht, neaht ; cogn. with Dut. nacht ; 
Icel. natt, nott; Dan. nat; Sw. natt; Goth. 
nahts ; Ger. nacht ; Wel. nos ; Ir. noehd ; Lith. 
naktis ; Russ. noche ; Lat. nox (genit. noctis) ; 
Gr. wié (nuz), genit. yvuerds (nuktos); Sansc. 
nakta.} 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: That portion of the natural day 
during which the sun is below the horizon ; 
the hours from sunset to sunrise. [Day, s.] 

“In the fourth watch of the night Jesus came unto 

them, walking on the sea.’—Matthew xiv. 25, 

2. Fig.: A state or time of darkness, de- 
pression, sadness, misfortune, orobscurity : as, 

{ (1) Astate ortime of ignorance; intellectual 
darkness, 

(2) A state of obscurity ; unintelligibility. 

“ Nature and Nature’s law lay hid in night, 

God said, ‘Let Newton be,’ and all was light.” 
Pope. Epitaph on Sir I, Newton, 
+ (8) Death ; the grave: > 
“* She closed her eyes in everlasting night.” 
Dryden, (Todd.) 

t (4) A state or time of sorrow, depression, 

or sadness. 


Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 2. 


“Tn the night of fear.” 
Tennyson : In Memoriam, cxxvi. 2. 


Il. Law: Night legally begins an hour after 
sunset, and ends an hour before sunrise. 
[BuRGLARY. ] 


{| Night is largely used in composition, the 


meanings of the compounds being generally 
obvious, 


_ night-angling, s. Angling for or catch- 
ing fish by night. 

night-apes, s. pl. 

Zool. ; The genus Nyctipithecus. 

“The little night-apesalso have non-prehensile tails.” 

—WNicholson : Zoology (1878), p. 731. 

night-bell, s. A door-bell, in the houses 
of doctors, chemists, &c., to be used at night, 
communicating with the sleeping apartments 
of some of the occupants of the house. 


\ 


* night-bird, s. 
1, A bird which flies only by night. 
2. The nightingale. 


“She hath made the night-bird mute.” 
Shakesp.: Pericles, iy. (Proi.) 


3. A thief, a burglar. 
night-blindness, s. 


NyYcTALOPIA.] 


night-bollt, s. 
(q.v.). (American) 

* night-brawler, s. 
turbances in the night, 


“‘|You] spend your rich opinion for the name 
ys bg ree nor Shakesp.: Othello, ii. & 


night-breeze, s. A breeze blowing im 
the night. 


night-butterfly, s. 

night-cap, s. 

1, Lit. : A cap or head-dress worn in bed. 

2. Fig.: A cant or slang term for a glass of 
spirits or other drink taken just before going 
to bed. 


“Mr, Jorrocks celebrated the event with... a 
night-cap of his usual beverage.” — Handley Cross, ca. 
xxiv. 


night-cart, s. A cart employed to re- 
move night-soil (q.v-). 


* night-cat, s. (See extract.) 


“The prisoners were charged with having instra- 
ments called night-cats, for impeding the action at 
cavalry in the streets."— Massey: Hist. Eng., iii. 981. 


night-chair,s. [NicHT-sToot.] 

night-charm, s. The same as NicHr- 
SPELL (q.V.). 

night-churr, s. 
(q.v-). 

night-clothes, s. Clothes or dress worn 
n bed. 


(HEMERALOPIAa, 
The bolt of a night-latein 


One who raises dis- 


A moth, 


The same as NIGHT-JaB 


i 

* night-crow, s. A bird which cries ia 
the night ; according to some an owl, accord- 
ing to others a night-heron (q.v.). 


“The night-crow cry'd a boding luckless time.” 
Shakesp.: 3 Henry V1., Vv. 6. 


night-dew, s. Dew which falls im tha 
night. 
“ The sleeping flowers beneath the night-dew sweat.” 
Dryden 


: Indian Emperor, iii. 2, 
night-dog, s. 
1, A dog used by poachers for hunting im 
the night. 
2. A watchdog. ¥ 
“When night-dogs run, all sorts of deer are chased.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 5. 
night-dress, s. The dress worn at night. 


“ When each new night-dress gives a new disease.” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, iv. 38. 


* night-eater, s. <A fiea. (Davies.) 

* night-eyed, a. Having eyes capable of 
seeing well at night. 

* night-faring, a. Travelling by night. 


“ Will-o’-wisp misleads nightSaring clowns 
O’er hills.” Gay « Shepherd's Week; Friday. 


* night-fire, s. 
1. A fire burning in the night. 
2. Ignis fatuus ; the will-o’-the-wisp. 
night-flier, night-flyer, s. A bird or 
insect which flies by night. 
night-flower, s. 
Bot. : Nyctanthes Arbor tristis, and the genus 
Nyctanthes itself. 
night-fly, s. An insect that flies by night ; 
a moth. 
“ Hush’d with buzzing night-jlies, to thy slumber.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., iii L 
night -fossicker, s. Amongst gold- 
diggers, one who robs a digging by night. 


night-fossicking, s. The act or practice 
of robbing diggings by night. 
_ night-foundered, a. Lost or distressed 
in the night; benighted, 

“Some one, like us, night-fowndered here.” 
Ailton ; Comus, 483 
night-gown, s. A night-dress. 
“Thi her ri 
gown from her.”“Shakesp.: Macbeth van or ae 


*night-hag, s. A witch who flew or 
prowled about at night. 


“ Nor uglier follows the night-hag, when called 
In secret. Ailton: P. L., ii. 662. 


r, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
full; try, Syrian. 2, © =é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


night-hawk, s. 

Ornithology : 

1. The Night-jar (q.v.). 

2. The Virginian Goatsucker, Chordeiles vir- 
ginianus, 


night-heron, s. 

Ornith. : The genus Nycticorax (q.v.), and 
especially Nycticorax griseus. 

night-house, s. 

J, A tavern or public-house licensed to be 
open during the night when other licensed 
houses are closed. 

2. A brothel. 


night-jar, s. A popular name given to the 
goatsucker, Caprimulgus ewropeus, from the 
sound of its cry. Also called Night-churr, 
Churn-owl, Fern-owl, &c. 


night latch, s. A form of door-lock in 
which the spring-latch may be opened by a 
key from the outside, or it may fastened 
80 as to be immovable from the exterior of 
the door. 


night-light, s. A short thick candle 
with a small wick so proportioned as to burn 
without consuming its paper envelope. When 
made of spermaceti or stearine it has no enve- 
Jope, and the wick is made to bend over in 
burning, being totally consumed so as not to 
drop ashes. 

* night-lo a. Lasting for or during a 
night. ng, is g 

* night-magistrate, s. A constable on 
duty at night ; the head of a watch-house. 

night-man, s. A man employed to re- 
move uight-soil. 

night-monkeys, «. pi. 

Zool.: The nus Nyctipithecus Ve, 
Called also Gelaaikie 7) 


night-moths, «. pl. 
Entomology : 


1. Sing. : The genus Noctua (q.v.). 

2. Pl.: The family Noctuide, or the group 
Noctuina. 

night-owl, s. An owl hunting by night. 

night-piece, s. on 

1. A picture representing some n scen 
| te so as to be seen best by artificial 

t. 
that memed tctubow thamecives by the candles which 
were lighted up.”— Addison, 

2. A literary composition descriptive of a 
scene by night. 

ni porter, s. A porter who sits up 
all night at an hotel, a railway-station, hos- 
pital, &c., to attend to arrivals or departures. 

night-primrose, s. 

Bot.: Enothera nocturna, [EVENING-PRIM- 
ROSE ; CENOTHERA). 

* t-rail, s. A loose gown worn over 
the dress at night. (Scott: Fortunes of Nigel, 
ch. xvii.) 

night-raven, s. A bird of ill omen that 
cries in the night. 

“*] had as lief have heard the night-raven.” 
Shakesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, iL. 3 

night-rocket, s. 

Bot. : Hesperis tristis. 

*night-rule, s. A tumult or disturbance 
in the night. 

- ha . 

Pens iniseumoner Higets rome Ll te 

*night-season, s. The time or hours of 
night. 

night-shirt, s. A plain loose shirt for 
sleeping in. 

t-shoot, s. A place for shooting 
night-soil. 

*night-side, s. The dark or gloomy 
side : as, the night-side of Nature. 


night-sight, s. [Day-BLinpNEss.] 
*night-snap, s. <A night thief. 


“ Sure these fellows 
Were night-snaps.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : The Chances, il. 1. 


night-soil, s. The contents of privies, 
&c., utilized as manure. 


Night-soil fever: [ENTERIC-FEVER]. 


nighted—nigrescent 


*night-spell, s. A charm or spell 
against hurt or danger by night; a charm 
against the nightmare. 

“Therewith the night-spell sald he anon rightes.” 

Chaucer : C. 7, 3,480, 
night-stool, night-chair, s. A com- 
mode or earth-closet for the sick-room. 


night-taper, s. A night-light. 


* night-trader, s. A prostitute, a harlot. 
“all 7 
chestne of a Eas hee night-trader, in the 
*night-waking, a. Watching in the 
night. (Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 554.) 


* night-walk, s. A walk in the night. 


“Tf in his night-watk he met with irregular scholars, 
he took their names, and a promise to ap vunsen 
for next morning."— Walton: Life of Sanderson. 


night-walker, s. 
1, One who walks in his sleep; a somnam- 
bulist. 
2. One who prowls about at night for evil 
purposes ; a thief, a pilferer, 
“M 
eas nae Re stealers, or night- 
night-walking, «a. &s. 
A. As adj.: Walking or prowling about at 
night. 
B. As substantive: 
1, The act or habit of walking in one’s 
sleep; somnambulism. 
2. Prowling about at night for evil purposes. 


* night-wanderer, s. One who wanders 
or travels at night ; a nocturnal traveller. 
a night-wanderers.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 1. 
“night-wandering, a. Roaming or 
prowling by night. 
“ Night-wandering weasels.” 
“ Shakesp. ;: Rape rv Luerece, 307. 
*night-warbling, a. Singing in the 
night. (Milton: P. L., v. 40.) 


night-watch, s. 

1, A guard or watch on duty in the night. 

#2A — of time in the night; the 
hours of the night. 

“I remember thee on my bed, and meditate on thee 

in the night-watches.”"— Psalm lxiii. 6. 

night-watcher, s. One who watches in 
the night, especially one who watches with 
evil designs. 

night-watchman, s. A man employed 
to act as a watchman during the night. 


night-witch, s. A night-hag. 


night-yard, s. A place where night-soil 
is shot or deposited ; a night-shoot. 


* night’-éd (gh silent), a. (Eng. night; -ed.) 
1, Darkened, clouded, dark. 
4 “Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted colour off.” 
Shakesp, ; Hamlet, 1 2. 
2. Overtaken by night; benighted. 
“ Now to horse! I shall be nighted.” 
Ben Jonson; The Widow, 1. 
* night’-ér-tale (gh silent), s. [A. 8. nihte, 
enit. of nicht = night, and talu = tale, reckon- 
ng; Icel. nattar-thel.}) The night-time; night. 


“ By nightertale 
He slepte no more than doth a nightingale,” 


haucer: C, 7., 97 

night-fall (gh silent), s. [Eng. wight, and 
fail.) The fall of night; the close of the day ; 
evening. 

night’-in-gale (1) (gh silent), * night-e- 
gale, s. [A.8. nillegale = a nightingale, lit.= 
a singer of the night, from nihte, genit. of niht, 
neaht = night, and gale = a singer, from galan 
= to sing; cogn, with Dut. nachtegaal ; Dan. 
nattergal ; Sw. ndktergal ; Ger. nachtigall ; 
O. H. Ger. nahtagala, nahtegala, nahtigala, 
For the excrescent n before g, compare pas- 
senger and messenger.) 

1, Lit. & Ornith. : Motacilla luscinia (Linn.), 
Daulias luscinia of modern ornithologists, 
It is the most highly esteemed of song-birds, 
and is a summer visitant to England (see 
extract). The plumage is alike in both sexes, 
reddish-brown above, grayish-white beneath, 
breast darker-hued, tail rufous. It builds 
either on or close to the ground, and lays 
from four to six deep olive-coloured eggs. 
Sylvia (Daulias) philomela, with a continental 
range westward as far as the Rhine, is called 
the Thrush Nightingale ; its song is louder 
than, but not so sweet as that of the true 
Nightingale ; the Virginian Nightingale is a 
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species of Grosbeak, and the Redwing is often 
spoken of as the Swedish Nightingale. 


“It is dangerous to introduce a nightingale as 
singing in England before the 15th of or 
ie Pi of June,"—Zneyc, Brit. (ed. 9th), xvil. 498. 
ote. 


*2. Fig. : A term of endearment. 

“] The Indian nightingale, Kittacincla ma- 
crourd, inhabits the recesses of some Eastern 
forests, singing during the night. Numbers 
are caught by the Bengalees, and, enclosed 
in darkened cages, are carried through the 
streets of Calcutta singing sweetly. 


night’-in-gale (2) (gh silent), s. [Namec 
alter Florence Nightingale.] A sort of flaunel 
scarf with sleeves, for persons confined to bed. 


* night’-in-gal-ize, v.i. [Eng. nightingale); 
-ize) ‘To sing like a nightingale. (Southey.) 


@uau, 0G . : : 
night’-ish (gh silent), a. (Eng. night; -ish. 
Pertaining to night. ia a i 


night’-léss (gh silent), a. 
Having no night. 


night’-ly (gh silent), * niht-liche, a. & adv, 
[Eng. night; -ly.] 
A, As adjective: 
1, Done by night ; happening or appearing 
in the night. 
“ As th tly tay Ng 
Mettler ig 
2. Done or happening every night. 
“To give thee nightly visitation.” 
Shukesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 4 
*3. Used in or appropriate for the night. 
“Gi i, earing.” 
bee aay he 2 Othello, iv. & 
B. As adverb: 
*1. By night ; at night. 
“I nightly lodge her in 
t ihebiapes Tene fomttoneaag Yared te 
2. Every night. 
avwoh f ox eee in your company. —Shakeap. + 
nightmare (gh silent), *nighte— 
* nyghte-mare, s. [A.S. niht, neakt= 
night, and mara = a nightmare; cogn. with 
Dut. nacht-merrie = a nightmare ; Icel. mara 
=a nightmare; Sw. mara; Dat mare; Lew 
Ger. moor, nagt-moor ; O. H. Ger. mara] 
IL. Literally: 
*1, Ord, Lang.: A fiend or spectre of the 
night, popularly supposed to cause the nigkt- 
mare ; an incubus. 


“ Blesse this hous from every wicked whit, 
Fro the nightemare.” Chaucer: C. T., 8481. 


2. Pathol.: The disease technically called 
incubus (q.v.), Which comes on during sleep, 
and is characterized bya sense of weight upon 
the chest, oppressed breathing, inability to 
move or even to speak, palpitation of the 
heart, &c., while the mind is troubled bya 
frightful dream. After a longer or shorter 
period of helplessness, the patient breaks 
through the state of lethargy, and awakes 
with a start. He finds the morbid physical 
symptoms are gone, but unpleasant memory 
of the dream remains. The proximate cause 
of nightmare may be contraction of the 
diaphragm and the intercostal muscles, The 
remoter causes are lying on the back, or 
in a constrained position, indigestible food in 
the stomach or pressure upon it, from flatu- 
lence with acid secretions, or other causes. 
Speedy relief is obtained if the arms are 
so moved that the pectoral muscles elevate the 
ribs, or by an antacid draught. 

Il. Fig.: Any overpowering, stupefying, or 
oppressive influence. 


*night’-néss (gh silent), s. (Eng. séght; 
-ness.} Darkness. 


“He strained his eyes to work the nightness which 
remained.” Bailey: Festus, p. 12% 
night’-shade (gh ae 8. [A.S. nihtseadu, 
niltscada, trom niht=night, and scadu=shade,} 
1. Sing.: The genus Solanum (q.v.» 
{Arropa, BASELLA, Circa, TRILLIUM.) 
2. Pl. : Lindley’s name for the order Bola- 
nacew (q.V.). 
*night/-ward (gh silent), a. [Bng. sfght; 
-ward.] Approaching towards night. 


“ Their nightward studies, wherewith they clese the 
day's work." —AMilton : On Education. 


*ni-grés-cent, a. [Lat. nigrescens, pr par. 
of nigresco= to grow or become black; niger 
=black.] Becoming or growing black; ap- 
proaching blackness in colour. 


[Eng. night ; -less.] 


es ne Latin i dai AE A HE SS 
boil, bé}; pout, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dg 
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ig-rés-cite, s. [Lat. nigresco = to turn 
black ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : An amorphous mineral with an un- 
even and splintery fracture. Hardness, 2°0; 
sp. gr. 2°845; colour, apple-green, changing 
by exposure to gray, and then to black. Hy- 
groscopic water, 16 percent. Analysis showed 
it to consist essentially of silica, alumina, 
magnesia, and protoxide of iron, with some 
lime. Found in basalt at Dietesheim, Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 


mi-gric,a. (Lat. nigr(wm)=something black ; 
Eng. suff. -ic.] Black. 

nigric-acid, s. 

Chem. : C7HgO4 Loéwig and Weidmann’s 
mame for a black humus-like substance found 
among the products of the action of potas- 
sium or sodium on oxalic ether. 


@ nig-ri-fi-ca-tion, s. (Lat. niger = black, 
and facio=to make.) The act or process of 
ing black. 
mig’-rine, s. [Lat. niger = black.) 
Min. : A ferriferous variety of rutile (q.v.), 


containing from 2 to 3 per cent. of sesqui- 
oxide of iron. 


®nig’-ri-tude, s. [Lat. nigritudo, from niger 
= pblack.] Blackness; the quality or state of 
being black. 

““Crows have long ago ceased to be constant in their 
nigritude.”—Daily Telegraph, Peb. 17, 1881. 

nig’-ua (was w), s. [Sp.] The chigoe, chigre, 
or jigger. 
® ni-nil, s. [Lat. = nothing.) 
Law: 

1, Sing.: A return by the sheriff of nulla 

dona, or no effects, to a writ of distraint. 

“Or as the Clerk of the Néhils (Clericus Nihilorwm) 
an the Exchequer, who made a return of such 
e@ums.”—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 4, 1874. 

2. Pl. : Debts to the revenue which a sheriff 
gaid were worth notning, owing to the in- 
sufficient resources of those liable for them. 


* nihil album, s. 

Chem. : A name tormerly given to the flowers 
or white oxide of zinc. 

nihil capiat per breve, phr. [Lat.= 
that he take nothing by his writ.] 


Law: The judgment given against the 
laintiff in an action, either in bar thereof, or 
abatement of the writ. 


nihil (or nil) debet, phr. [Lat.=he 
Owes nothing.) 

Law: A plea denying a debt. 

nihil (or nil) dicit, pir. (Lat.=he 


Says nothing.) 
Law: A judgment by nihil dicit is when 
the defendant makes no answer. 


nihil habuit in tenementis, phr. 
{Lat.=he had nothing in the tenement or 
holding.) 

Law: A plea to be made in an action of 
debt only, brought by a lessor against a lessee 
for years, or at will without deed. 


*ni’-hil-hood, s. (Eng. nihil; -hood.] Nullity. 


ni-hil-ism, Ni-hil-ism, s, [Lat. nihil(from 
me = not, and hilum = a little thing, a straw, a 
trifle) = nothing; Eng. suff. -ism.] 

*T. Ord. Lang. (Of the form Nihilism): No- 
thingness; the state or condition of being 
nothing ; nihility. 

IL Technically: 


L. Hist. & Polit.: A term used in Western 
Europe to designate the Russian Socialist 
movement, which began about 1870, and may 
be divided intotwodistinct periods : (1):‘* The 
going among the peasants.” A number of 
young men and young women of the upper 
classes voluntarily went to work in the fields 
and the factories soas personally to carry on 
a Socialist propaganda and distribute Socialist 
literature. Their organs were the Yperiod (For- 
ward!) of London and the Workman of Geneva. 
This lasted about six years, during which 
time there were twenty-three political trials 
of 417 persons, half of whom were condemned 
to exile in Siberia or to hard labour in the 
waines. (2) In 1878 the struggle with the go- 
wernment.commenced. Ata congress held at 
Lipezk, shortly after Solovieff’s attempt on 
the life of Alexander II., the acquisition of 
political freedom was declared to be the first 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, full; try, Syrian, 2, 
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necessity. It was hoped to gain this by the 
formation of a legislative body, elected by 
the people, with guarantees for electoral in- 
dependence, and liberty to agitate for reforms, 
This was demanded from Alexander III. 
shortly after the assassination of the late 
Emperor as the price of cessation from 
violence. The Nihilist programme is an 
agrarian socialism based on communal pro- 
perty. The discoveries of the police show 
that Nihilism is widely spread in Russia, not 
only among the working, but among the well- 
to-do classes, and even in the army, especially 
in Petersburg, and in many of the principal 
cities and towns. 

2. Metaph.: The doctrine that refuses a 
substantial reality to the phenomenal exist- 
ence of which man is conscious. 


“Of positive or coe minlas Nihilism there is no 
example in modern p ilosophy.”—Hamilton: Meta- 
physics (ed. Mansel), i. 294. 


Ni-hil-ist, s. (Lat. nihil = nothing; Eng. 
suff, -ist.] 

1. Church Hist.(Pl.) : A school of theologians 
who taught that God did not become any- 
thing through His Incarnation which He was 
not before. This opinion is traceable in the 
writings of Peter Lombard and Abelard, and 
even to the early school of Antioch, which 
maintained that God clothed Himself with 
humanity as with a garment. It was eon- 
demned at the Council of Lateran in 1179. 

2. Hist. & Polit. (Pl.): A name given in 
western Europe to the adherents of the 
Russian Socialist movement. In -this sense 
the name is unknown in Russia. It was 
first applied by Ivan Tourgeneff to the hero 
of his novel Fathers and Sons, who was in- 
tended to be the personification of a move- 
ment in Russia, about 1860, for the emancipa- 
tion of women, the independence of children, 
and the spread of natural religion, 

“Since 1876 the number of Nihilists of both sexes 

has greatly increased.”—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 14, 1885. 

3. Metaph.: One who holds that the phe- 
nomenal existence of which man is conscious 
has no substantial reality. 


ni-hil-ist'-ic, a. [Eng. nihilist; -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to Nihilism; characterized by Ni- 
hilism. 


* ni-hil'-ity, s. f[Fr. nihilité, from Lat. nihil 
=nothing.} The state of being nothing; no- 
thingness. 

“* Not being is considered as excluding all substance, 
and then all modes are also necessarily excluded: and 
this we call nihility, or mere Nothing. — Watts; Logic, 
pt. i., ch. ii, § 6. 

ni-ic, a. (Eng. ni(in); -i¢e.] Contained in 
or derived from niin (q.v.), 


niic-acid, s. 


Chem.: A pungent-smelling acid obtained 
from niin by saponification, 


ni-in, s. [Etym. doubtful; native name (?).} 
Chem.: A yellowish-brown fatty product 
obtained from an insect found in Yucatan. It 
melts at 48°9°, is insoluble in alcohol, but 
soluble in ether, benzene, and chloroform. 


nil, s. ([Lat., a contracted form of nihil.) 
Nothing : as, His liabilities were £2,000 
against assets nil. 


nil’-ghanu, s. [Nyianav.] 


nil’-i-6, s. (Lat. nilios; Gr> vetAvos (neilios) 
=a precious stone, the Egyptian jasper (?). } 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Nilionidee (q.v-). 


nil-i_on/-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. nitio, genit. 
niliontis); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idea.] 
Entom. : A family of heteromerous beetles, 
sub-tribe Trachelia. The family consists of 
convex soft-bodied beetles, found im boleti in 
tropical America, They resemble Nitidulide. 


*nill, vt. & i: [A.S. nillan, from ne = not, 
and willan = to will, to wish.] 
A. Trans.: Not to willor wish ; to refuse, 
to reject. 
“ Whether willed or niiled, friend or foe.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1V. wii. 16, 
B. Intrans.: Not to will or wish; to be 
unwilling. 
“T'll wed thee to this man, will he, #2 he.” 
Beaum., & Flet.: Maid in the Will, 7. 1. 
*nill (1), s. (Nixt,v.] Unwillingness, aversion, 


““A will never satisfied, a. nilZ never i a 
Adums: Works, i. 239, o orca 


nill (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
*], The shining sparks of brass in trying 
and melting the ore. (Bailey.) 
2. Seales of hot iron from the forge. 


nil’-leé, a. [NyYLLEE.] 
nil’-ly, adv. [WILLY-NILLY.] 


ni-lom’-6-tér, s. (Gr. NevAos (Neilos)= the 
Nile, and wérpov (metron) =a measure.] An 
instrument similar to a 
tide-gauge for measuring 
the rise of the Nile during 
its periodical floods. One _ 
is situated on the island 
of Er-Rdédah, and con- 
sists of a graduated pillar, 
upon which the height of 
the water is read off. The { 
pillar stands in a well 
which communicates with 
the river. In the time 
of Pliny, a height of 12 
cubits meant famine, 13 
scarcity, 15 safety, and 
16 plenty. At the pre- 
sent day, the canals are 
cut and distribution com- 
mences when the river reaches 18 cubits; 19 
cubits is tolerable, 20 adequate, 21 excellent, 
22 abundant, and 24 ruinous, as invading the 
houses and stores of the country. 


11’-6 s. [Gr. NetdAos (Neilos) = the 


NILOMETER. 


| . Nile, and oxoméw (skoped) = to see, to ob- 


serve.] The same as NILOMETER (q.v.). 


ni-lot/-ic, a. (Lat. Nilotieus, from Nilus ; Gr. 
NetAos (Neilos)=the Nile; Fr. nilotique.] 
Pertaining to the river Nile ; as, Nilotic mud. 


*nim, * nimme (pa. t. * nam, * nome), v.t. 
[A.S. niman; eogn. with Icel. nema; Dan, 
nemme; Ger. nehmen; Goth, niman.] To 
take, to seize, to steal. 

“* For looking in their plate 
He nimmes away their coyne.” 
Oorbet: Answer to the former Song. By —— Lakes 


ni’-ma,s. [Nepaulese.] [Picrasma.] 


* nim-bif’-€r-otis, a. (Lat. nimbifer, from 
nimbus = a rain-cloud_ and fero = to bring 5 
Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Bringing black elouds, 
rain, or storms. 


nim-ble, * nem-ylle, 
il, *nim-el, *nim-il, *nym-ble, 
*nym-yl, a. [Formed from A.S. niman = 
to take, to catch [Wim], with suff. -ol; A.S. 
numol, numul, numel, occurring in compounds, 
The 6 is excrescent, as in number.] Agile, 
quick, active; light and quick in motion; 
moving with lightness, ease, and celerity; 
brisk, lively. 
“ Her nimble hands each fatal sister plies.” 
Rowe: Lucan; Pharsatia, iil, 28, 
{ Obvious compounds : nimble-footed, nim 
inioned. 
nimble-fingered, a. Dexterous with 
the fingers or hands; generally in a bad sense, 


nimble-will, s. 
Bot. : An American name for Muhlenbergia 


*nem-el, * nem- 


diffusa. 
*nimble-witted,a. Quick-witted, sharp, 
ready. 
“A certain nimble-witted counsellor at the bar.”— 
Bacon: Apothegms, § 124. 
nim’-ble-néss, s. (Eng. nimble; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being nimble ; lightness or 
agility of motion ; quickness, activity, celerity. 


* nim~-bléss, * nim-blesse, s. (Eng. nim- 
bi(e).; -ess.] Ninvbleness.. 
“* He could his weapon shift from side to side, 
From. hand to hand, and with such nimblesse sly 
uld wield about.” Spenser > FP. Q., V. xi. 6. 
nim’-bly, adv. (Eng. nimb(le); -ly.] In a 
nimble manner; with nimbleness, activity, 
or agility. 
** He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber. 
To the lascivious picasa of a lute.” 
. c hakesp. : Richard TIT, 1.1 
* nim’-bose,a. [Lat. nimbosus, from nimbus 
=a rain-cloud.] Cloudy, stormy, tempestuous. 


nim’-biis, s. (Lat. =a cloud.] 


1, Art; Aterm applied, especially in sacred 
art, to a halo or glory surrounding the head 
in representations of divine or sacred person- 
ages, The nimbus is of pagan origin, and 
was probably derived from the Romans, who 


sir, marine; g6, pét, 
co=e; ey=a; qu= kw. 


omameated the statues of their divinities and 


‘with, which 


the nimbus is tly con- 
founded, en the whale tod while the 
nimbus is limited to the h bi are 


properly depicted in gold, but sometimes in 
Stained windows of various col- 
ours. The mrt tay he 
God the Father is gene- 
rally represented of a 
triangular sha 


Tays 
in all directions; that 
of Christ contains a 
cross, more or less en- 
riched ; that of the Vir- 
gin Mary a circlet of 
small stars; those of 
angels, a circle of small 
Tays, surrounded by an- 
other circle of quatre- 
foils, like roses, inter- 
spersed with pearls. When the nimbus is de- 
picted of a square form, it indicates that the 
person was living when delineated, and is 
affixed as a mark of honour and respect. As 


- its. In 
many illuminated books of the and fol- 
lowing centuries, Satan wears a crown. 

2. Meteor. : A 7ainclond ; sometimes classed 
een ve 
riety of cloud; it is really a mixture of the 
stratus, the cumulus, and the cirrus. It has 
& uniform gray tint and fringed edges. 


* ni-mi-é-ty, s. [Lat. nimietas, from nimium 
= too much.] ‘The state of being too much 


or in excess; excess, redundancy. 
* nim’ nimius.] 1 
— j{oiis, 2. [Lat. } Inordinate, 
wo nimious adoration.}— Ward: Sermons, 
*nimme, vt. [Nor] 
*nim“mér, s. (Eng. nim; -er.) One who 
i's) a thief,a pilferer. (Butler: Hudibdras, 
nl-naph’-tase, ni-nAph’-tése, ni-naph- 
eee 8. (Eng. ni(tro)napht(halene); -ase, -ese, 
13e. 


Chem. ; Laurent’s name for moni-, di-, and 
tri-nitronaphthalene. (Watts.) 


ai- -i-dine, « 9 (Nrapsrey.a- 
MINE. 

ol-naph- ‘mine, s (Eng. nitric), 
‘and naphth ] 


organic base produced b; ienans 

' Tie 

sieeiiine alcoholic aoltion 
and precipitating wi 

ammonia. in carmine red 


erystallizes 
needles, which ee 100°. Insoluble 
in water, but soluble in a mixture of alcohol 
and ether, from which the chloroplatinate is 
precipitated on adding platinic chloride. 


nin'-cém-podp, & corrupt. of Lat. non 
compos = not of ind} A blockhead, 

a simpleton, a ninny, a fool. 
nine, er a &s [AS nigen; 

cogn. with Dut. negen; Icel. nin; ni; 
Sw. nio; Ger. newn ; Goth. niun; Wel. naw; 
Ir. & Gael. naot ; Lat. novem ; Gr. évvéa (ennea); 
Sansc. navan.]} 2 

A, As adj.z — or com 
number, one more than eight or less ‘ 

B. As subst.: The number composed o! 
eight and one; three times three; a symbol 
representing nine units. : 

J] (1) Nine days’ wonder: A subject of 
wonder and ee time, generally 
a piece of 

(2) The wine: The Muses, 80 called from 
their number. ios 

3) To the nines, to the nine, up to nines? 
rs enue generally applied: to dress. 
“Brap new, hed to the nine.”—Reade: Never 
Too Late to Mend, ch. 1xv. 

* (4) To look nine ways: To squint. 
(5) The nine worthies : 


ga 
n ten, 


(a) A term applied to nine famous on- 
: three Jews—Joshua, David, Judas 
Nev asa a Alexan- 


%, . 
der, and Julius Cesar; and three Christians 
~Arthur of Britain, Charlemagne, and God- 
frey of Bouillon. 


3 pont, ; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
mate tar en ll -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhun, -cious, 


nimiesty—niobium 


(©) A mock title given toa person, as though 
he was worthy to be classed amongst the nine 
worthies. (Butler; Hudibras.) 

nine-bark, «. 

Bot. : Spirea opulifolia, 

nine-fold, a. & adv. [Eng. nine; -fold.) 

A, As adj.: Nine times repeated. 

B, As adv. : Toa nine-fold extent or number, 

“ In Lancashire the number of inhabitants appears 
to have increased nine-fold, while in Norfolk, Suffolk, 

a Northamptonshire 1 has hardly doubled.”"— 
*nine-holes, s. A game in which nine 

holes are made in the ground, into which a 
small ball or pellet is tobe thrown, 

“* At nine-holes on the heath whilst they tepetbenniay.” 
nine-killer, « he 
Ornith. : A name given in the United States 

to a butcher-bird (Lanius septentrionalis), from 
the popular belief that it daily impales nine 
grasshoppers. 

*nine-men’s morris, 3. [Morris.) 

*nine-pegs, s. Nine-pins, 

nine-pence, s. A silver coin of the value 
of nine pence, now obsolete, 

Three silver pennies, and a Senin: ) 
nine-pins,s. A game in which nine pins 


or of wood are set up, to be bowled at 
with a bowl or ball. 


“ His nine-pins made of myrtle-wood.” 
Prior: Cupid 4 Ganymede. 
Nine-pin block: 


Naut.: A block whose shell is spindle- 
‘Shai ig one of a set of nine-pins. 
Its ends are swiveled in an upper and lower 
bar, so that the plane of the sheave may be 

sented in any direction. It acts as a fair- 
under the cross-pieces of the bitts. 


mine’-teén, * mine-tene, a & « [AS 
nigontyne. | 


A, As adj. : Containing or comprising nine 
more than ten, or one less than twenty. 

B. As subst.: The sum of nine and ten, or 
one less than twenty; a symbol representing 
nineteen units, 

nine’-teénth, a. &s. [A.8. nigonteddha.} 

A, Asadj.: The ordinal of nineteen; fol- 
lowing the eighteenth, and preceding the 
twentieth, 

B, As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, The number, person, or thing next in 
order after the eigh ith. 

2. The quotient of unity divided by nine- 
teen; one of nineteen equal parts, 

Il, Music: An interval consisting of two 
octaves and a fifth. 


nine’-ti-éth, a. &s. (Nivery.) 

A, As adj.: The ordinal of ninety, next in 
order after the eighty-ninth. 

B, As substantive: 

1, The number, person, or thing next in 
orcer after the eighty-ninth. 

2. The quotient of unity divided by ninety ; 
one of ninety equal parts. 


nine-ty, a. &s. [A.8. nigontig.] 
A. As adj.: Containing or consisting of 
nine times ten. 
“Enos lived ninety years and begat Cainan.”— 
Genesis ¥. 9. 


B, As subst.: The number or sum of nine 
times ten; a syinbol representing the sum of 
nine times ten, 


ninety-knot, s. 
Pt, A popular name for Polygonum avicu- 


nin’-ny, s. [Ital. ninno; Sp. niflo=achild: 
ef. Ital. ninna =a lullaby ; ninuare= to lull 
to sleep.] A fool, a simpleton, a nincompoop. 
Yee a pied ninny's this !"—Shakesp. ; Tempest, 


*ninny-whoop, s. A fool, a ninny. 


*nin-ny- -mér,s. [Ninny.] A simple- 
ton, — poop, & blockhead, a fool. 


“ Hocus, that has saved that clod-peted, numsku!!'d, 
ninnyhammer of yours from ruin."—Arbuthnot : John 
Bull, ch. xii. 


nin’-sin, nin’-zén,s. [(Chin.) (Gmsene.] 
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ninth, * nynthe, a. & s. [A.S. nigddha, ni- 
Mahe | ynthe, ( nigddha, 


A. As adjective: 

1, The ordinal of nine, coming next after 
the eighth and preceding the tem 

2. Constituting or being one of nine equal 
parts into which anything is.divided. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The quotient of unity divided 
by nine ; one of nine equal parts, 

2. Mus.: A compound interval, equal tc a 
second in the superior octave, It may be 
Major, minor, or augmented. 


“{ Cl) Chord of the major ninth : 

Mus. : A chord formed by a combination of 
thirds starting with the dominant or fifth of 
the scale; called by some writers the “added 
ninth,” because it consists of a chord of the 
dominant seventh, with the addition of the 
ninth ; by others the “dominant ninth.” be- 
cause it oecurs on a dominant bass, 

(2) Chord of the minor ninth: 

Mus.: One of the most important ingre- 
dients of modern music, consisting of a domi- 
nant, its major third, major (perfect) fifth, 
minor seventh, and minor ninth. 

(3) Chord of the suspended ninth: 

Mus.: A name given to the chord of the 
ninth on the tonic, as opposed to that of the 
ninth of the dominant, owing to the faet that 
the former is more often used as a prepared 
discord than the latter. 


ninth’-ly, adv. (Eng. ninth; -ly.] In the 
ninth place. 


ni’-6-bate, s. 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. : A compound of niobic oxide with 

basylous radicles, e.g.,sodie niobate, NagNbOv... 


NY-6-bé, s. [Gr.] : 

1. Greek Mythol. : The daughter of Tantalus, 
and one of the Pleiades, married to Amphion, 
king of Thebes. Proud of her numerous and 
flourishing offspring, she provoked the anger 
of Apollo and Diana, who slew themall. She 
was herself changed by Jupiter into a rock in» 
Phrygia, from which a rivulet, fed by her 
tears, continually pours. 

2. Astron. : [ASTEROID, 72]. 

3. A genus of Trilobites, family Asaphidz, 
from the Upper Cambrian. It is an early 
form of the family, and intermediate between 
Asaphus and Ogygia (q.v.). 

| The Niobe of Nations; Rome. (Byron: 
Childe Harold, iv. 79.) 


[Eng., &c. niob(ium); -ate: 


Ni-6-bé-an, a. (Eng. Niobe; -an.jJ Of of 
pertaining to Niobe. 


ni-0-bic, a. (Eng., &c. nicb(ium); -ic.]) De 
rived from or contained in Niobium (q.v.). 


niobic-oxide, s. 

Chem. ; NbOg. Occurs naturally aserxenite, 
and is formed artiticially by decomposing the 
chloride with water. 


ni’-6-bite (1), « [Eng. niob(ium); -ite (Chem. 
or Min.).] 

1. Chem, : Acompound of niobous.oxide with 

a basylous radical, e.g., sodie niobite, NaNbOg,. 


2. Min. : The same as Cocumsrre (q.v.). 


Ni/-6-bite (2), s. (See def.] 

Chwrch Hist. (Pl.): A of Alexandrian 
Monophysites, founded in the sixth century 
by Stephen Niobes, who maintained that the 
qualities belonging to humanity could not 
continue in the human nature of Christ after 
its amalgamation with or absorption into the 
divine nature. (Blunt.) 


ni-0'-bi-iim, s. [Nrope.] 

Chem.: Symbol, Nb. Atomic weight, 9% 
Columbium. A pentad metallic element dis- 
covered by Hatchett in 1801, but more fully 
investigated by Rose, who named it. Present 
in columbite, euxenite, pyrochlore, and in 
other minerals. The metal may be prepared 
from the fluoride of niobium by heating it in a 
covered crucible with sodium, and dissolving 
out the soluble salts with water. Obtained as 
a black powder; sp. gr. 6°27. Insoluble in 
nitric acid, difficultly soluble in hydrochloric 
acid, but dissolves in hot hydrofluoric acid. 
Tt forms two oxides of a chlorous character, 
uniting with basylous oxides to form salts, 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -in¢.. 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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ni-0'-boiis, a. [Eng. niob(ium); -ous.] Gee 
compound.) 


niobous-oxide, »s. 

Chem.: Nb:O3. Obtained by fusing colum- 
bite with acid sulphate of potassium, and 
treating the fused mass with water. It is a 
white powder, which after ignition becomes 
insoluble in acids. It forms definite com- 
pounds with sodium and potassium. 


ni-0’-po, a. [Brazilian name.) (See ety 
and compound.) ; 


niopo-tree, s. 

Bot.: Piptadenia peregrina, A kind of 
snuff is made in Brazil from its powdered 
seed-vessels, 


nip, * nip-pen, *nyp-pen, v.t. [For knip; 
cogn. with Dut. knijpen = to pinch ; knippen 
= to crack, to snap, to entrap; Dan. knibe= 
to pinch, to nip; Sw. knipa=to pinch, to 
squeeze; Ger. kneifen = to pinch, to nip; 
kneipen = to pinch, to twitch.) [KNIFE.] 

I, Literally: 

1. To pinch ; to catch and squeeze sharply 
and tightly between two points or surfaces, as 
the ends of the fingers. . 

“He that nyppeth a mannes eye bryngeth forth 

”"—Jesus Surach xxii. (1551.) 

2. To cut or pinch off the end or point of, 
as with the ends of the fingers, the nails, a 
pair of pincers, &c. 

“The small shoots that extract the sap of the most 
leading branches must be nipt off.”—Mortimer ; Hus- 
bandry. 

Il. Figuratively : 

*1, To bite, to vex, to annoy. 

' “Sharp remorse his heart did prick and nip.” 

Spenser. (Todd.) 

2, To check the growth of, as by frost; to 


st. 
“ A killing frost . . . nips bis root, 
And then he falls, as I do.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII, ili. 2. 


3. To destroy; to check the growth or 
spread of. 


“ Nip sin when it peas to bud in the thoughts.”— 
th: Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 4. 


4, To benumb, to chill, to bite: as, The 
cold nips one up. 

*5. To satirize sharply or bitterly; to 
slander. 


“To heare the Javell so good men to nip.” 
Spenser : Mother Hubbards Tale, 712. 
6. To steal. 


(Slang.) 

GF (1) To nip a cable: 

Naut.: To tie or secure it with a seizing. 

(2) To nip in the bud; *To nip in the 
blossom: To destroy prematurely or in the 
first stage of growth ; to destroy before devel- 
opment. 

“T can frown and nip a passion, 


Even in the bud.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Woman Hater, tii, L 


nip (1), * nippe, s. [Nip, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) A pinch or squeeze with the points of 
anything, as of the fingers. 


“Tam sharply taunted, yea, sometimes with pinches, 
mips, and DOLB Aachovane Schoolmaster. : 3 


* (2) A cutting, diting, or pinching off; a cut. 


“Here's snip, and nip, and cut, and slish, and slash.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. : 


2. Figuratively : 

(Q) A blasting or nipping, as by frost; a 
check of the growth or development by frost. 
“So hasty fruits and too ambitious flow’rs ... 

But find a nip untimely as their birth,” 
* (2) A biting sarcasm ; a tannt. 
“He addeth a pretty clause, and giveth them a good 


privie nippe, saying, And blessed is he that is not 
offended by me."—Latimer: Third Sermon in Advent, 


* (3) Athief. (Slang.) 

Tl. Technically : 

1. Mining: The gradual approach of the 
strata above and below a seam and termina- 
ting it. 

2. Nautical : 

(1) A short turn in a rope. 

(2) The part of a rope at the place bound by 
8 seizing or caught by jamming. 

nip (2), s. (Dut. and Low Ger. nippen’; Dan. 
nippe; Ger. nippen = to sip.] A sip; a small 


draught or drink, especially of spirituous 
Hiquor ; a dram. 


“Young Eyre took a nip of whiskey.”—Black: Pri 
cess of Thule, ch. xxiii, He Hf kit 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, cilb, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, 


niobous—nipple 


ni’-pa, s. [The name of the plant in the 
Molucca Islands.) 

Bot.: A genus of Endogens, with some 
affinity to the palms, which they resemble in 
habit, but placed doubtfully in the order 
Pandanacee, tribe Cyclanthee. Only known 
species Nipa fruticans. The trunk is creeping 
and furcated ; the leaves feathery, often twenty 
feet long; the flowers in a spathe ; the fruit 
in large, round bunches, the size of the 
human head, and consisting of one-seeded 
drupes. It grows in the river estuaries and 
tidal forests of the Sunderbunds, Chittagong, 
Burmah, and the Andaman Islands. Sir 
Joseph Hooker found the fruit floating in the 
mouth of the Ganges in numbers sufficient to 
obstruct the paddles of a steamboat. Gamble 
says that the inside of the large fruit is eatable 
when young, and that a toddy is obtainable 
fromthe spathe. (Calcutta Exhib. Report, &c.) 


nip-a-di-tes, s. (Mod. Lat. nipa, genit. 
nipad(is); suff. -~ites (Paleont.).] 

Paleobot.: A genus of fossil fruits, believed 
by Brongniart to approach those of Pandanus, 
yut which Bowerbank considers yet more 
akin to those of Nipa (q.v.). They have four, 
five, or six irregular surfaces, and the base 
torn. They are so abundant on the beach at 
Sheppey that the women and children have 
given them a name, calling them “figs.” 
They were washed from the London Clay. 
They were believed by Bowerbank to have 
floated in the estuary of a great river which 
probably flowed, in Eocene times, from near 
the Equator and fell into the sea near Sheppey. 
He described and figured thirteen species : 
Nipadites umbonatus, N. ellipticus, N. crassus, 
N. cordiformis, N. pruniformis, N. acutus, N. 
clavatus, N. lanceolatus, N. Parkinsonis, N. twr- 
gidus, N. giganteus, N. semiteres, and N. pyra- 
midalis. (Bowerbank: Fossils of the London 
Clay, pp. 1-25.) Sir Joseph Hooker combines 
N. turgidus and N. giganteus into a single spe- 
cies, which he calls N. Burtini. Brongniart’s 
specimens were from Belgium. (Quar. Journ. 
Geol. Soc., viii. 344-6. 


*nip’-chéese, s. [Eng. nip, v., and cheese.] 
A very miserly or parsimonious person; a 
skinflint: 

* nip'-far-thing, s. (Eng. nip, v., and far- 
thing.) A niggardly person ; a skinflint. 


“J would thee not a nipfarthing 
Nor yet a niggard have.” 
Drant : Horace; Sat.1. 


ni-phee’-a, s. [From Gr. vida (nipha) = snow; 
so called from the snow-white flowers. } 
Bot.: A genus of Gesneracesx, tribe Ges- 
neree. It consists of a few beautiful plants 
introduced into Britain, 


niph’-6-lite, s. (Gr. vidas (niphas) = snowy, 
and AGos (lithos) = stone. ] 

Min. : The same as CHODNEFFITE (q.V.). 

* nip’-lét, s. (Eng. nip(ple); dimin. suff, -let.] 
A little nipple. (Herrick: How Lilies came 
White.) 

nipped, nipt, pa. par. ora. (Nr, 2] 


nip-pér, s. [Eng. nip, v. 3 -er.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) One who or that which nips. 

(2) A foretooth of a horse; they are four in 
number, two in the upper and two in the 
lower jaw. 

(3) A young thief; a pickpocket, 

(4) [Nreprers, I. 1.] 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A boy who waits on a’gang of navvies to 
fetch water, carry tools, &c.; a serving-lad 
generally. 

* (2) A satirist. 


“Ready backhiters, sore nippers, and spiteful re- 
porters, privily of good men.”—Ascham. 


II, Technically : 
1, Nautical: 


(1) A hammock with so little bedding as to 
be unfit for stowing in the nettings. 

(2) (Pl.): [Nreeers, IT. 2]. 

2. Rope-making : A machine formed of two 
steel plates, with a semi-oval hole in each, 
which enlarges or contracts, as the tarring of 
the yarn requires, 

nipper-crab, s. 

Zool. : Polybiws Henslowii, 


nipper-gauge, 5. 

Printing: A ledge adjustable on the tongue 
of the feed-board of a Bi Aciet me 
used in keeping the required margin uniform. 


nipper-men, s. pl. 
Naut.: Men employed to bind the nippers 
about the cable aud messsenger. 


nip’-pér, v.t. [NIPPER, 8.] 
Naut.: To fasten two parts of a rope 
together, in order to prevent it from rendering. 
| Nippering the cable: 
Naut.: The act of fastening the nippers te 
the cable. [Nippers, II. 2.] 


nip’-pér-kin, s. (Eng. nip (2), 8.; dimin. suff 
-kin.| A little cup. 


nip’-pérs, s. pl. [NrPreR, 8.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

J. A grasping tool with eutting jaws ; small 
pincers. 

2. Handcuffs or foot-shackles for. prisoners. 

II. Technically : 

1. Dentistry: The mechanical forceps used 
by dentists for operating on the plates. 

2. Naut.: Strong seizings for binding the 
messenger to the cable, to form slings, &c. 
They are made from clean unchafed yarns 
drawn from unlaid rope. 

3. Hydr. Eng.: Nippers for cutting off the - 
heads of piles under water consist of two 
serrated jaws, one attached to a small, 
and the other to a large sector. On each 
sector is a cogged arc engaged by two pinions 
on an axis which is perpendicular to the 
plane of oscillation of the nippers. <A rotary 
reciprocation is imparted to the nippers, 
which cuts off the pile, the jaws being gradu- 
ally brought together by rotation of the axis 
and pinion$ as the teeth bury themselves in 
the wood. 

4, Print.: The clasps in a machine which 
catch the sheet and conduct it to the forme, 

5. Wire-drawing: The tool for pulling the 
wire through the plate. 


nip’-ping, pr. par., a., & s. [N1P, v.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I. Lit. : Pinching, squeezing. 
II. Figuratively: 
1. Pinching or biting, as with cold. 


“A shel! ‘om the nipping wind.” 
re Wordsworth; White Doe, ti, 
*2. Biting, sarcastic, sharp. 


eee ea nipping pols & rough sermon, anda 
sharpe ng sermon.”—. mer. A Fait. lL Sermon 
before King Edward. pet 
C. As subst. : The biting or blasting, as of 
plants, fruit, &c., by the wind or frost. 
“Large and juicy Wea: that defies 
The vernal nippings and cold Sydereal blasts.* 
Philips: Cyder, 1. 
. x re 
*nip'-ping-1¥. adv. [Eng. nipping; -ly.] In 
a nipping manner; with sharp or bitter sar- 
casin ; bitingly. 
“For in skorne what could haue been spok 
nippingly.”—Sir T. More: Workes, p. icra oe 


*nip’-pi-tate, a. [Nip, v.J A term applied 
voto ale or other liquor which is particularly 
strong or good, 
“Twill make a cup of wine taste nippitate.” 
Chapman: Alphonsus, F.1, 
*nip-pi-ta’-to, *nip-i-ta’-to, s. 
TATE.) Strong liquor, especially ale. 


“You need not lay your lips 
To better nippitato than there is,” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Knight of Burning Pestle, iv. 


nip ple, *neb-le, s. [A dimin. of nib, a 
(q.v-). 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The teat, the dug, a pap; the protnher- 
ance on the breasts of females, from which 
milk is drawn by the infaut. 

“T would, while it was smiling in my face, 


Have pluck'd my nipple froin his boneless gums.” 
Shakesp.. dfacbeth, i. 7 


2, The corresponding part on the breast of 
aman, 


“ Thoas Attolius threw a dart. that did his pile conv 
Above his nipple.” Chupyman: Homer P hiad es 


* 3, The orifice at which any animal li 
is separated, = oe 


“Two or three larger cells, lying under the » 
the oil bag.”"—Derhum : Physico-Theology. —s 


4, The teat of a nursing bottle. 
*5. The cock or faucet ofa pipe. (Baret.) 


(NIPPIe 


marine; g3, pdt, 
o=€6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


nipplewort—nitre 
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epee nee A SS 


Il. Technically : 

1, Anat. : In the same sense as I. 1. Nipples 
are absent in the Monotremata, though ey 
have the proper milk-secreting glands, wi 
orifices, 

2. Ordn.: Asmall, rounded, perforated pro- 
taberance, as the nipple of a gun, on which 
the percussion-cap is Tlaced. 

{ Artificial Nipple: 

1, A nipple-shield (q.v.). 

2. A nipple attached to a milk-bottle for 
the infant. 


nipple-seat, s. 

Firearms: The hump on the side of a barrel 
on which the nipple is screwed and through 
which the fire of the percussion cap reaches 
the charge. 


nipple-shield, s. <A shield for the pro- 
tection of the mother’s nipple, that it may not 
be bitten by the nursing infant. It has a cap 
of horn or vulcanite, and the shield itself is 
a 4 elastic, perforated membrane of india- 
Tubber. 


nipple-wrench, s. 

Firearms : The spanner with sides which fit 
the square of the nipple, used for screwing it 
to and unscrewing it from the barrel. 


nip’-ple-wort, s. [Eng. nipple, and wort.] 
Bot. : The genus Lapsana(q.v.), and speciall 
the Common Nipplewort rs ome enmanda). 
Dwarf Nipplewort, formerly L. pusilla, is now 
Arnoseris pusilla. 


*nip’-py, a. (Eng. nip, v.; -y.] Nipping, 
keen, biting, as aos N free translation of 
Ventose (Windy), the sixth month of the 
French republican year. 


nir s. [Etym.doubtful.] A popular name 
for the Herpes phlyctenodes, or miliary herpes 
of Bateman. 


mir-va-na,s. [Pali.] 

Booddhism : The exact meaning of this word 
has been disputed. It seems to be used for 

) the goal to which Booddhists asjire ; (2) 

state of mind which is a condition f-. 
attaining that goal. Spence Hardy considers 
it to mean simply the cessation of existence. 
It is only attained by those who have released 
themselves from cleaving to existing objects. 
(Eastern Monachism (1850), pp. 280, 292.) 


jUTALICE, 
Pransiaigration: Nirvana toa ad pee 
migration ; Nirvana is al within his grasp ; 
he bas above the iaws of material existence ; an 
— will be free = 
Davids, in Encyc. Brit., iv. 423, 
*nis,v. [A contract. of ne is]. Is not. 
“Leave me those hilles where h nis to see.” 
jl Spenser : Shepheards C ; June. 
6-tiis, s. [Gr. Niovs (Nisus) =a king 
of Megara, fabled to have been changed intoa 
sparrowhawk, and aerds (aétos) = an eagle.] 
Ornith. : Hawk-eagle, a genus of Aquiling. 
Four species are known, from southern 
Europe and Africa, India, Ceylon, and 
Australia. 


Ni-sin, s. [Heb. })) (Nisan), from the As- 
syrian or Babylonian Nisan = opening.) 
Calendar : The same as Abib, the first sacred 
and seventh civil month of the Jewish year. 
It contained thirty days, and corresponded 
chiefly to March and part of April (Nehemiah 
ii. 1; Esther iii. 7). 


mis'-bér-ry, s. [Naseserry.] 


*nis-ey, s. [A corrupt. of nice (q.v.).) A 
fool, a simpleton, 


ni-si, conj. [{Lat.] Unless; if not. 


nisi prius, s. 

Law: (Lit. = Unless before.] A law phrase 
originally occurring in a writ directed to tle 
sheriff of a county, and commanding him to 
cause the men empanelled as jurors in a civil 
action to attend at the courts at Westminster, 
“unless before” that day the justices at- 
tended at that ae (i.e. in the county in 
— to hold the assize, which always 

ppenued, . Hence, the writ, as well as the 
comunission, received the name of nisi prius, 
Judges of assize are said to sit at nisi prius in 
their several circuits, and their courts are 
ealled nisi prius courts or courts of nisi prius. 


Nisi prius record : 

Law: A document Ny nny Bang pleadings 
in a civil action for the use of the judge who 
tries the case. 


Decree nisi : ([Decrer, 8. J 6). 
nislee,a. (NYLLEec.) 


*nist, * niste, v. [A contract of ne wist or 
wiste.] Knew not; did not know, [Wist.] 


“Methought he lough, and told my name, .. . 
That what to doe | nist there.” Chaucer? Dream. 


*ni-stis, s. [Lat., from nitor=to strive.) 


An effort, a conatus, 
nit, * nite, yt s. [A.S. hnitu; cogn. with 
Dut. neet ; Icel. nit; ot Teel. gnit; Dan. grid; 
Sw. gnet ; Ger, niss; M. H. Ger. niz; Russ. 
nida; Gr. dws (konis), genit. xdvidos 
pootenh The egg of a louse or other small 
sec! 


“The head many times is saetares, with mits."~ 
P. Holland :; Plinie, bk. xxix., vi 


nit-grass, s. 
Bot. : Gastridiwm lendigerum. [GastTRIDIUM_} 


ni-tél’-la, s. (Lat. nitela = splendour, or Mod. 
Lat. dimin. subst. from niteo = to shine.) 
Bot.: A genus of Characee, now reduced to 
a sub-genus of Chara, from which it differs in 
having the stem composed of a single tube, 
and not spirally striated. The component 
cells are. not coated with secondary cells ; 
hence under the microscope the Nitella ex- 
hibits the circulation of the sap better than 
Chara proper. 


*ni-ten-¢y (1), s. (Lat. nitens, pr. par. of 
niteo=to shine.] The quality or state of 
being bright or shining ; brightness, lustre. 


*ni-ten-cy (2),s. [Lat. nitens, pr. par. of nitor 
=to strive.] A striving, an endeavour, a 
struggle, an effort, a tendency. 

“Those zones will have a strong nitency to fly 

wider open.”—Aoyle: Works, i. 179. 


ni-thi’-a-lin, s. [Eng. ni(tric); thi(a), and 
a(ni)linge). ] 
Chem.: A yellow amorphous substanoe pro- 
duced by the action of ammonium sulphide 
on parauitraniline, 


* nith’-ing, a. &s. [Nivina.] 


ni-tid,a. (Lat. nitidus, from niteo = to shine; 
Ital. & Sp. nitido.} 
*I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Bright, shining, lustrous, 
“We restore old of dirty gold toa clean and 
nitid yellow."—Soyle: Works, i. 685, 
2. Gay, spruce, fine. 
Il. Bot. : Having a smooth, even, polished 
surface, as many seeds. 


ni’-ti-doiis, a. [Lat. nitidus.] 
Bot. : The same as Nitip (q.v.). 


ni-tid’-u-la, s. [Fem. of Lat. nitidulus= 
somewhat spruce or trim.) 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Nitidulide (q.v.). The basal joint of the 
antennew is enlarged. The species feed on 
carrion. 


nit-i-dii-li-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. nitidul(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A large family of Beetles, tribe 
Necrophaga or Clavicornia. They have a 
short, oblong, generally depressed, body, with 
the head usually retracted within the thorax ; 
no exterior lole to the maxille. Tarsi five- 
— the fourth joint very small. Found 
n all climates, the majority feeding on decay- 
ing animal and vegetable matter, but many 
found only on flowers. Eight hundred are 
known, Sharp enumerated seventeen genera, 
and ninety-one sae as British, including 
Nitidula, Cereus, Meligethes, and Ips.” 


ni-tra-cr6l, s. [Eng. nétr(ic), and acrol(ein).] 

Chem. : A heavy, colourless, pungent liquid, 

formed, together with others, by the action of 
strong nitric acid on cenanthol. (Watts.) 


ni-trim’-i-din,s. [Eng. nitr(ic), and amidin.} 

Chem. : Anexplosive substance produced by 

the action of strong nitrie acid upon starch, 
also called xyloidin. (Watts.) 


ni-tran, s. [Eng. nitr(ic); -an.] 
Chem. : Graham's name for the radicle NOs, 


which must be supposed to exist in the nitrates 
when they are regarded as formed on the type 
of the chlorides, ¢.g., nitric acid, NOgH. 


ni’-tran-ide, s, [NrvraTe.] 


my rae i-line, s. [Eng. nitric), and ant- 
ine, 

Chem. : CeHg(NO)N = CgH4(NO2)NH 
Three modifications of thie ee are 
known ; distinguished as ortho-, meta-, and 
para-. Ortho-nitraniline is obtained by heatin 
a mixture of orthobrom-nitrobenzene an 
alcoholic ammonia to 180°. It forms yellow 
erystals, melting at 117°9°. The meta-com- 
pound, which erystallizes in long needles, 
melting at 109°9°, is obtained by passing sul- 
et apa hydrogen into an ammoniacal aleo- 

olic solution of metadinitro-benzene. Para- 
nitraniline, formed by the action of nitrie 
acid on acetanilide, crystallizes in yellow 
needles or plates, melting at 145°9°, 


ni-trar’-i-a, s. (Lat. =a place where natron 
was dug or prepared. So called because first 
found near some Siberian nitre-works.} 

Bot.: A genus at first considered by Lindley 
the type of an order Nitrariacew, but ulti- 
mately placed by him under Malpighiacee, 
tribe Malpighen, and by the T'’reas. of Bot. 
transferred to Zygophyllacee. It consists of 
shrubs with deciduous, succulent, alternate 
leaves, sometimes fascicled; flowers in cymes 
or solitary ; calyx five-toothed, fleshy ; petals, 
five; stamens, fifteen ; ovary, superior, tlree- 
or more celled, with a fleshy style; ovules, 
pendulous by a long funiculus. Fruit drupa- 
ceous; seed solitary. It consists of a few 
salt plants, from the West of Asia, the North 
of Africa, and Australia. The fruit is eaten 
near the Caspian Sea and in Australia. Ni- 
traria tridentata has been supposed to be the 
lotus of the ancients. [Lorus, LoropHact.]} 


} ni-trar-i-a’-cé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. né- 
trari(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: An order of Hypogynous Exogens, 
alliance Sapindales. Character the same as 
that of Nitraria (q.v.). Now abandoned by 
most botanists. 


nitrate, s. [Eng. nitr(ic); -ate.] 
Chem.: A salt of nitric acid. 
{ Nitrate of magnesia = Nitromagnesite ; 
Nitrate of lime = Nitrocaleite; Nitrate o 
soda = Nitratine; Nitrate of potash = Nitre, 


nitrate of potassium,s. [SaLTPeTre.] 


nitrate of silver, s. 

Chem.: AgNO3. Lunar caustic; prepared 
by dissolving silver in nitric acid. It erystal- 
lizes in colourless trimetric crystals, which 
dissolve in one part of oold water, and melt at 


219°. [Caustic.] 

nitrate of sodium, s. 

Chem.: NaNOy. Cubic nitre. Chili salt- 
petre. Occurs abundantly as a natural pro- 


duct in Chili, in beds several feet thick and 
many miles in extent. It crystallizes in ob- 
tuse rhombohedrons; soluble in 14 parts of 
water at 0°. 


ni’-tra-tine, s. [Eng. nitrat(e); suff. -ine 
(Min.).] 

Min.: An hexagonal mineral with rhom- 
bohedral cleavage. Hardness, 1°5 to 2; sp. sr. 
2°09 to 2°29; lustre, vitreous; colour, white, 
brown, blue, lemon-yellow; transparent, 
Compos, : nitric acid, 63°5 ; soda, 36°5 = 100; 
yielding the formu'a, NaONOs. Occurs mas- 
sive granular in beds of enormous extent, at a 
height of 8,300 feet above the sea, in Tara- 
paca, Northern Chili. 


ni’-tre (re as ér), * ni-tér, s. (Fr. nitre, 
from Lat. nitrwm, from Gr. virpoy (nitron) = 
natron, potassa, or soda, from Arab. niirwn, 
natrin = natron.) 

1, Chem.: (SALTPETRE]. 

2. Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in erusts, silky fibres, acicular crystals, or 
diffused through certain soils. Hardness, 270; 
sp. gr. 1°937; lustre, vitreous; brittle; colour 
and streak, white; taste saline. Ovm:pose: 
nitric acid, 53°4; potash, 46°6 = 100, corre- 
sponding to the formula, KO,NO;. 

3. Pharm. : It is exhibited in small doses as 
a refrigerant and diuretic, and m large doses 
as a vascular sedative in fever, especially in 
that of acute rhenmatism, It has been found 
useful also in dropsy. 


ia a alt a RR a 
DSi, bd}; pdt, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, Zem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f& 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion=zhun, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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ni-tri-ar-y, s. [Nirre.] An artificial bed 
of animal matter for the formation of nitre ; 
a place where nitre ‘is refined. 


ni-tric, a. [Eng. nitr(ogen); -ic.] Contained 
in or derived from nitrogen (q.v.). 


nitric-acid, s. 

1. Chem.: HNO3. Azotic acid. Aquafortis 
prepared by heating equal parts of nitrate of 
potash and sulphuric acid. It is colourless 
as water, and of aisp. gr. of 1:517. It consists 
of 54 parts of real acid and 9 parts of water, 
and boils at 184°. It is very corrosive, stain- 
ing the skin yellow, and when more dilute 
attacking many of the metals with great energy. 

2. Pharm. : Used externally to destroy 
warts, hemorrhoids, &c. Much diluted it 
has acted on phosphatic calculi in the bladder. 

nitric-anhydride, s. 

Chem.: No2}0. Nitrate of nitrile, Ob- 
tained by decomposing nitrate of silver with 
dry chlorine gas. It forms brilliant, colour- 
less crystals, having the form of a prism with 
six faces; melts a little above 30°, and boils 
about 45°. 


nitric-oxide, s. 

Chem.: NoQ2. Binoxide of nitrogen. Pre- 
pared by placing clippings of copper in a 
flask, pouring in nitric acid through a funnel, 
and collecting the gas over water. Specific 
gravity compared with air = 1°039. 

nitric-peroxide, s. 

Chem.: NOg. Hyponitric acid. Formed by 
heating nitrate of lead in a retort connected 
with a receiver surrounded with a freezing 
mixture. 


ni-tri-citm, s. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. nitrwm.) 
(Nirre.] 
Chem. : A synonym of nitrogen. 


ni-tride, s. (Eng. nitr(ogen); -ide.] 
Chem. : A compound of nitrogen with phos- 
phorus, boron, silicon, and the metals, ¢.9., 
boron nitride, BN. 


ni-trif’-ér-otis, a. [Lat. nitrum=nitre; 
Jfero=to produce, and Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] 
Bearing or producing nitre. 


ni_tri-fi-ca’-tion, s. ([Nirriry.] The act 
or process of forming or converting into nitre. 


nl-tri-fy, v.t. & ¢. (Lat. nitrum=nitre, and 
Jacio (pass. fio) = to make.] 
A. Trans. : To form or convert into nitre. 
B. Intrans.: To become formed or con- 
verted into nitre. 


al’-trile, s. (Eng. nitr(ogen); -ile = -yl.] 
Chem.: A term applied to the cyanides of 
the alcohol radicals regarded as compounds of 
nitrogen with acid radicals. 


ay-trin, s. [Fr.] 
Chem.: A kind of nitro-glycerine, patented 
by Nobel in 1866. (Annandale.) 


ni-trite, s. (Eng. nitr(ogen) ; -ite.} 
Chem.: A salt of nitrous acid, 


nitrite of potassium, s. 
Chem.: KNOo. 


ni-tro- (1), pref. [Nitre.] Containing nitre, 
or a nitrate. 


nitro-aérial, a. Composed of nitre and 
air. 


ni-tro- (2), pref. [Nirrocey.] Containing 
nitrogen or any of its derivatives. 


nitro-benzene, s. 

Chem.: CgHsNO. Nitro-benzol. Nitro- 
benzid. An oily body prepared by gradually 
adding benzene to cold fuming nitrie acid, so 
long as it dissolves, and precipitating with 
water, It is a yellowish liquid witha sweet 
taste, ‘and an odour of oil of bitter almonds; 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and 
ether: sp. gr. 1°2 at 0°, Much used by per- 
fumers under the name of oil of mirbane, and 
manufactured in large quantities for the pre- 
paration of aniline and its derivatives, 


nitro-benzid, nitro-benzol, s. 
TRO-BENZENE. ] 


nitro-cellulose, s. 
nitro-cocciec, a. 


(N1- 


[Gun-corton.] 
{Nrrro-coccusic.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


nitriary—nitrostilbic 


nitro-coccusic, a Derived from nitric 
and coccusic acids. 

Nitro-coccusic acid : 

Chem. : CgHs(NOo)303. Nitro-eoecic acid. 
An acid obtained by treating carminie acid 
with nitric acid. It crystallizes in yellow 
rhombic plates ; soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether. It explodes when heated, 


nitro-compounds, s. pl. 

Chem. : Compounds in which one or more 
atoms of hydrogen are replaced by an equiva- 
lent quantity of nitryl (NO2); thus, lactic 
acid, C3Hg03, becomes nitro-lactic acid 
C3H;(NOo)03. The nitro-compounds are nitra- 
marin, nitro-tartaric acid, nitro-saccharose, 
benzoic acid, nitro-carbolic acid, nitro-cou- 
marin, &c. 


nitro-glycerine, s. 

Chem. ': C3H5(O.NOo)3._ Glyceric trinitrate. 
A heavy, colourless, poisonous oil obtained 
by dissolving glycerine in a mixture of fuming 
nitric and sulphuric acids, and precipitating 
with a large volume of water. It has asp. 
gr. of 1:6, crystallizes at - 20°, is insoluble in 
alcohol but dissolves readily in ether. By 
percussion, nitro-glycerine explodes with fear- 
ful violence. [DyYNAMITE, GLYCERINE.] 


nitro-hzematic, s. [PIcRamic.] 


nitro-methide, -s. 

Chem. (Pl.): Certain compounds derivable 
from marsh gas (hydric methide) by the sub- 
stitution of one or more molecules of nitryl for 
an equivalent quantity of hydrogen. 


nitro-muriatic, a. Derived from nitric 
and muriatic acids. 

Nitro-muriatic acid : [AQUA-REGIA]. 

nitro-naphthalene, s. 

Chem. : With strong nitric acid, naphtha- 
lene yields three substitution products— 
nitro-naphthalene. CjpH7(NOg), which erys- 
tallizes in sulphur-yellow prisms, melting at 
61°; dinitro-naphthalene Cy9H¢(NOg)2, erys- 
tallizing in colourless prisms, melting at 186° ; 
and trinitro-naphthalene CjgHs(NOo)3, er-s- 
tallizing in pale yellow rhombic tablets, melt- 
ing at 210°. 

nitro-prussides, s. pl. 

Chem. (Pl.): Mo(NO)Fe’Cys. Salts pro- 
duced by the action of nitric acid upon 
ferro-cyanides and ferri-cyanides. The best 
known of the series is the nitro-prusside of 
sodium, Nao(NO)Fe’Cys5+2H.,0, obtained by 
treating potassium ferro-cyanide with dilute 
nitric acid. It forms rhombic crystals of a 
splendid ruby colour, the aqueous solution of 
which strikes a beautiful violet tint with 
soluble sulphides, thus affording a very deli- 
cate test for alkaline sulphides. 


ni-tro-bar-ite, s. [Pref. nitro- (1), and Eng. 
barite.] 

Min.: An isometric mineral occurring in 
octahedrons, which on examination prove to 
consist.of the + and — tetrahedrons; twins like 
those of spinel. Colowless. Found in Chili. 


ni-tro-caAl'-gite, s. (Pref. nitro- (1), and 
Eng. calcite.) 


Min.: An efflorescent silky mineral occur- 
ring in limestone caverns, and on covered cal- 
careous soils. Colour, white; taste, bitter. 
Compos. : nitrie acid, 59°45; lime, 30°7 ; water, 
9°9 = 100, corresponding to the formula, 
CaONO; + HO. 


ni-tro-form, s. 
formyl). ] 
Chem.: CH(NOp)3. ‘Trinitro-methane. A 
nitro-methide prepared by boiling triaceto- 
nitrile with water or alcohol, evaporating the 
solution to dryness, and decomposing with 
concentrated sulphuric acid. It crystallizes 
in colourless cubes, which melt at 15° to a 
colourless ‘oil of powerful odour. It cannot 
Me vein et as it explodes with violence when 
eate 


ni’-trd-gen, s. [Fr. nitrogene; from Gr. 
vitpov (nitron), and -yev- (gen-), the base of 
yevvaw (gennao) = to produce.} [NiTRE.] 
Chem: Symbol N. Atomic weight=14. A 
pentad non-metallic element forming four- 
fifths of the atmosphere and entering into a 
great variety of combinations. Itmay be ob- 
tained by burning phosphorus under an in- 
verted bell-jar placed over water. The residual 
gas, when freed from phosphoric pentoxide, 


[Pref. nitro- (2), and Eng. 


POs, is nitrogen. Very pure nitrogen may be 
obtained by passing chlorine into a solution of 
ammonia. It is destitute of colour, taste, and 
odour, and is incapable of sustaining com- 
pbustion or animal existence, though con- 
taining no positively poisonous properties. 
It is best characterized by its negative pro- 
perties. Nitrogen acts in the atmosphere 
chiefly as a diluent to moderate the activity 
of the oxygen. It has recently been liquefied 
with the aid of cold anda high pressure. It 
combines with oxygen, though indirectly, 
forming well-known compounds. [AzZoTE.] 


nitrogen-monoxide, s. The same a: 
NITROUS-OXIDE (q.V.). 


ni-trd-gé'-né-ous, a. [NitRocENovs.] 


ni-tros’-én-ize, v.t. 


[Eng. nitrogen ; -ize.} 
To imbue or impregnate with nitrogen, 


ni-tros’-én-ized, a. [Nitrocenize.) ‘Con- 


ni-troé’-én-ols, a. 


taining nitrogen. 

nitrogenized-foods, s. pl. 

Chem. : Foods containing nitrogen in com- 
bination. [Foop, II. 1.] 
[Eng. nitrogen; -ous.} 
Pertaining to nitrogen; containing nitrogen. 


ni-tro-glau’-ber-ite, s. [Pref. nitro- (1), 


n 


and Eng. glauberite.] 

Min.: A mineral found in fibrous trans- 
lucent masses, consisting of imperfect crystals. 
An analysis yielded : sodium sulphate, 33°90 5 
sodium nitrate, 60°35 ; water, 5°75; suggested 
formula, 4NaOSO3+6NaONO;5+5HO. 


i-tro-mag-né-site, s. [Pref. mitro- (1),and 
Eng. magnesite. ] 

Min. : A white, bitter, efflorescent mineral, 
found associated with Nitrocalcite (q.v.), in 
limestone caves. Compos. : when pure, nitric 
acid, 72°3; magnesia, 27°7 = 100. 


ni-trom/-é-tér, s. (Lat. nitrum = nitre, and 


ni-tro-phén’-a_-mate, s. 


ni-tro-phé-nan -ie, a. 


* 


Gr. wétpov (metron) =a measure.] An instru- 
ment for determining the quality or value of 
nitre. 


[Eng. nitropher- 
am(ic) ; -ate.] 

Chem.: A salt of nitrophenamic-acid. 
[Pref. nitro- (2); 
Eng. phen(ic); am(monia), and suff. ~ic.] De- 
rived from or containing uitro-phenic acid and 


-ammonia. 


nitrophenamic-acid, s. 

Chem. = C)2Hj2N 40g = Ci2Hy(NOg)2N20. \ 
Produced by the action of ammonium sulphide 
on dinitrophenic acid. It crystallizes in 
brown hexagonal needles, slightly soluble in 
cold water, very soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and dissolves in ammonia, forming a dark 
red solution, which soon decomposes. With 
potash it yields the salt, CjgHy;K(NOg)oN90o, 
which crystallizes in red nodules soluble in 
water and alcohol. 


ni-troph’-tha-léne, s. [Pref. nitro-(2), and 


ni’-trose, a. 


(na) phthalene.} 

Chem.: CgH7(NO2): <A crystalline body 
produced by the action of potash on nitro- 
naphthalene. It forms long yellowish needles, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in hot alcohol, 
in ether, and in coal oil. It melts at 48°, 
begins to boil at 280°, and distils over between 
300° and 320°. 


; (Lat. nitrosus, from nitrum = 
nitre.] Containing nitre; pertaining to nitre; 
nitrous, 


ni-trds-6-, pref. [Nirrosyt.] 


ni-tro-stil'-bie, a. 


nitroso-compounds, s. 7. 

Chem. : Compounds in which one or more 
atoms of hydrogen are replaced by an equiva- 
lent quantity of nitrosyl (NO); thus malonic 
acid, C,H404, becomes nitroso-malonie acid, 
C3H3(NO)O4. The nitroso-compounds are, 
nitros-ethylin, nitroso-naphthalene, nitroso- 
sulphates, &c. 


t [Pref. nitro- (2); Eng, 
stilb(ene), and suff. -ic.] Derived from or eon- 
taining nitrous acid and stilbene. 
nitrostilbic-acid, s. 
Chem. : Cy4Hg(NO2)04. An acid formed by 
the action of boiling nitric acid on stilbene. 


It is a yellowish powder, nearly insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alcohol and ether, 


marine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; miité, citb, ciire, ynite, cur, rfile, fill; try, Syrian. », c = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


—phal’-ic, a. ([Pref. nitro- (2); 
sulph(ur); (cryst)al, and ~ic.) . 
eee Len sulphuric a wag 


nitrosulphalic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Laurent’s name for the compound 
80,(N02)H, which he sn to eameinute 
the crystals of the sulphuric-acid chamber. 


Qi-tro-stil-phiir-ic, a. [Pref. nitro- (2), and 
Eng. sulphuric.) (See etym, and mapa) 

nitrosulphuric-acid, s. 

Chem. : HgSO3 (NO)y. Does not exist in 
the free state, but known in combination in 
nitro-sulphate of potash = KoSOg(N which 
is formed by the action of dry ¢ oxide 
and sulpburous anhydride on caustic potash. 


ni-trés’-¥l, s. (Eng. nitro(u)s; -yl.] 
Chem. : (NO). Azotyl; the name of nitric 
oxide in combination. 


ni-tro-thé’-ine, s. (Pref. nitro-, and Eng. 
theine.) [CHOLESTROPHANE.} ; : 


ni-trotis, a. [Lat. nitrosus, from nitrum = 
nitre ; Fr. nitreux; Sp., Port., & Ital. nitroso.) 


nitrous-acid, s. [Nirrovs-ANHYDRIDE.] 


nitrous-anhydride, s. 

Chem. : N20; Nitrous acid. Prepared by 
mixing four volumes of nitric oxide with one 
volume of oxygen, and exposing to a tem- 
perature of —17*. It condenses to a thin 

nm liquid, its vapour being orange-red. It 

: Maar af by wan, into pe nol acid and 
nitric oxide, hence it cannot com! directly 
with metallic oxides. 


nitrous-ether, s. 


1. Chem. = Ni Obtained — 
crt pa et ion. init 


with water. It is a pale yellow volatile pro- 
duct, an odour of apples. 
Boils at 16”, has a gravity of ‘47. It is 


the active agent in the sweet spirit of nitre of 


2. Pharm. : Nitrous ether, popularly known 
as sweet spirits of nitre, is used as a diapho- 
retic in dropsy and slight fevers. It is also 
refrigerant. 


nitrous-oxide, s. 

Chem.: NgO. Protoxide of nitrogen ; laugh- 
ing gas. Prepared by heating solid nitrate of 
ammonia in a flask and collecting the gas 
evolved over warm water. It is a colourless 
gas, without smell, of a distinctly sweet taste, 
and is remarkable for its intoxicating power 
upon the animal system. The effect is tran- 
sient. It is used in dental surgery. 


ni-trox-in, ni-tréx-jl, s. [Nivryt.] 


ni-trox-y- as Spas s. [Eng. ni- 
troxynap: Ys ~ate. 
Chem, : A salt of nitroxynaphthalic acid. 


ni-trox-j-naph-thal-ic, a. [Pref. nitr(o-); 
Eng. cd 3 naphthal wah and erg 
wverived or containing nitro-napthalene 
and oxygen. 


nitroxynaphthalic-acid, s. 
Chem. : CjpHgN FS cioHaN02)0. Anacid 
uced = the ps te <8 of nitro-naphtha- 
ene. It crystallizes in needle-shaped crystals 
ef a golden yellow colour, soluble in water, 
alcohol, and acetic acid, melts at 100°, and is 


not volatile. It is a weak acid, but forms 
very soluble crystalline salts with the alkalis. 


i-try, a. [Hng. nitr(e); -y.) Pertaining to 
es [Eng. boa y.} ning 


producing nitre ; 
“ Winter my theme confines, whose nitry wind 
Shall coud the alaDby- nites: Gay : Trivia, il. 


ni-tryl, s. [Eng. nitr(ic); -yl] 
Chem.: (NOs). Nitroxin, nitroxyl. 
name of nw tric ide in combination. 
ye niit’-ta, s. [A West African word.] 
(See etym and compound.) 
nitta-tree, s. 
Bot. : Ferkia africana, 
nit’-tér, s. (Eng. nif; -er.j An insect that 
deposits nits on horses, 


*nit’-tLly, adv. (Eng. nitty (1); -ly.] Lousily. 
“ He was a man nittily needy, and therefore adven- 


The 


trous.”—. 
bl . nit ;~y.) Abounding with 
— — a SaaS cece, iii. 1.) 


nitrosulphalic—Nobili 


* nit’-t¥ (2), * nit-tie, a, . (Lat. nitidus = 
shining ; niteo= to shine] Shining. 
elegant, neat. . _- 
“ Odapper, lete, nittte youth.” 
re umn hee iti. (1893), 
ni ‘-i-a,s. (Named after Prof. Nitzsch of 
Halle, who studied the Anoplura, &c.] 
1. Bot. ; A genus of Diatomacem, 
2. Entom.: A genus of Anoplura, Nitzschia 
Burmeisteri is the Louse of the Common Swift. 


3. Zool, : A genus of Annulata, 


*ni-val, a. (Lat. nivalis, from niw (genit. 
nivis) = snow.) 
1. Ord. Lang. : Abounding with snow ; cov- 
ered with snow ; snowy. 
2, Bot.: Growing near snow, or appearing 
while snow is on the ground. 


* niv’--olis, a. [Lat. niveus, from nix (genit. 
nivis)=snow.] Resembling or partaking of 
the nature of snow ; snowy, 


“Cinabar ... otherways ee a pure and niveous 
white.”"—Browne: Vulgar Krrours, bk. vi., ch. xii. 


ni-vose’,s. [Fr.= snowy, from Lat. nivosus, 
from nia (genit. nivis)=snow.] The name 
adopted in October, 1793, by the French Con- 
vention forthe fourth month of the republican 
year. It commenced, on December 21, and 
was the first winter month. 


nix, nix’-ié, s. [Nick (1), x) A water-spirit, 
good or bad. 

ni-zam’, s. [Hind. & Arab., from Arab. 
nazama=to govern.] More fully Nizam-al- 
mulk =the governor of the state, the title 
assumed by Azof Jah, ruler of Hyderabad in 
the Deccan, in 1710, and since that time 
adopted by his successors. 


*ni’-zy,s. [NIsEy.] 


no, adv. & s. [A.S. nd, nd =never, no, from 
ne=notandd=ever. A.S. ne is cogn. with 
O. H. Ger. ni; M. H. Ger. ne; Goth. ni; 
Russ. ne; Ir., Gael., & Wel. ni; Lat. ne (in 
nonne) ; Sansc. na = not, and appears in 208; 
lish in the initial letter; of never, naught, 
none, neither, nay, nor, &c.] 

A, As adverb: 

1. A word of denial, contradiction, or re- 
fusal sing a negative; the negative par- 
ticle, equivalent to nay, and opposed to yes or 
yea. In Mid. English there was a clear dis- 
tinction between no and ney, the former being 
the stronger and more emphatic form. [Nay.] 
No was used in answer to questions involving 
a negative expression, nay in answer to simple. 
questions. Thus, Will he come? would be 
properly answered by nay; but, Will he not 
come? 0. 

2. No is used to strengthen or emphasize a 
negation or refusal : as, 

(1) With another negative. 

ue aaee is none righteous, no, not one,”"—Romans 

(2) When it follows an affirmative proposi- 

tion : as, 


“ To whom we gure pace by subjection, no, not for 
an bour."—G@alatians ii. 5. 


(3) When it introduces an amplification of 
a previous negation, 


“* The devil himself could not pronounce a title 
More eful to mine ear” 
* No, nor more fearful." Shakesp.: Macbeth, v. 7 


(4) To strengthen a following negative. 


“ No, not the bow which so adorns the skies, 
So glorious is, or boasts so many dyes. 
Waller: On a Brede of Divers Colours, 


3. No is used as equivalent for mot, when 
standing as the correlative of whether or if. 
“Is she wedded or no /"—Shakesp, ; Love's Labour's 
Lost,, the 
B, As substintive : 
1. The word of denial or refusal; a denial, 
a refusal. 


“In russet yeas and honest kersey noes.” 
kesp.: Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


2. A person who votes in the negative; a 
negative vote: as, The noes have it. 


no, a. & adv. [Ashortened form of none (q.v.).] 

A, As adj. : None, not any, not one, 

“Let there be no strife between thee and me.”"— 
Genesis xiii. 8. 

B, As adv. : Not at all; not in any degree ; 
jn no respect; not. (With comparatives, as 
no more, no longer, no less, &e., or with other.) 

{] No end: An indefi pout great number or 
quantity : as, He has no of money. 
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bap ta a {Eccles. Lat. Noachus, 
from Heb. 11) (Noach)=Noah.] Pertaining 


or relating to the ch Noah, or his 

times.; as, en, Hmtione liphere 

No-ach’-i-da, s. pl. (Eccles. Lat. Noach- 
(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) The im- 


mediate tribes or families descended from 
Shem, Ham, or Japhet. 


No'-ah, 8, [Heb. 1 (Noach); Gr. Nae (Noe).] 

Script. Biog.: The tenth male in descent 
from Adam, in the line of Seth; he was the 
son of Lamech, and the grandson of Methu- 
selah. He received the divine command to 
-build an ark, in which he and his family 
escaped the Deluge (Gen. v. 29~ix. 29.) 

Noah’s ark, s. 

1, A child’s toy, in shape like the conven- 
tional ark of Noah, and containing wooden 
figures of animals and men, 


“Wooden soldiers, for instance, or the beasta in a 
Noah's ark have a real resemblance ... to soldiera 
and beasts,"—Tylor: Karly Hist. Mankind, ch, vi. 


2. A long, closely-buttoned overcoat. So 
named by Punch, from the similarity it ex- 
hibits to the wooden figures in a child's toy 
ark. (Slang Dict.) 


nob (1), s. [A shortened form of knob (q.v.).J 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. A knob. 
2. Ahead. (Slang.) 


““Who gota bloody nod for playing re ons 
fy Novel, bk, iii., eh vie oii — 


Il. Ordn.: The plate under the swing-bed 
for the nead of an elevating screw. 

J One for his nob: 

1. A blow on the head in a tight or boxing- 
match, 

2. In eribbage a point scored for holding 
the knave of the suit turned up, 


ndb (2), s. [A shortened form of nobleman 
(q.v.).] Amember of the aristocracy ; a swell. 
“The high principle that Nature's nods felt with 
Nature's nods. Dickens : Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. viii. 
nob (3), s. [KNossrick.] 


nob’-bi-ly, adv. [Eng. nobby; -ly.] Ina 
nobby manner; showily, grandly. (Slang.) 


nob'-ble (1), v.t.° [Nox (1); s.J 

1, To hit on the head, to stun. 

2. To lame or otherwise injure a horse, so 
that it may be unable to run for a race, 
(Racing Slang.) 

nodb-ble (2), v.t. [Perhaps connected with 
nab.) To steal; to get possession of dis- 
honestly. 


“ Nobbling her money for the beauty of the family,” 
—Thackerwy : Newcomes, ch. xxvii. 


itreat (1), néb’-lér, s. (Eng. nobbdi(e) 
1). -e7, 
1. A blow on the head; a finishing stroke, 
2. A dram of spirits. (Australian.) 


ndb’-blér (2), s. (Eng. nobbi(e) (2); -er.] A 
thimble-rigger’s confederate. (Slang.) 


ndb-by, a. (Eng. nob (2); -y.] Grand, swell, 
showy, smart, elegant. (Slang.) 
“The nobbiest way of keeping it quiet."—Dickens: 
Bleak House, ch. liv. 
nob’-i-lé Sf-fic’-i-iim (c as sh), s. [Lat] 
Seots Law: The power of the Court of 
Session in questions of equity whereby it in- 
terposes to modify or abate the rigour of the 
law, and to a certain extent to give aid where 
no remedy could be had in a court confined to 
strict law. 


N6ob’-x-li, s. (See def.] Leopold Nobili, an 
Italian physicist (1784-1835.) (See com- 
pounds.) 


Nobili’s coloured-rings, s. pl. 

Optics & Elect.: A_ series of copper rings 
alternately dark and light, produced by 
placing a drop of acetate of copper on a silver 
plate and touching the middle of the drop 
with a piece of zine. They somewhat re- 
semble Newton’s rings (q-v.). 


Nobili’s thermopile or 
electric battery, s. 

Elect.: A thermo-electric battery having a 
large number of elements in a very small 
space, Theyare formed by aseries of couples 
of bismuthand antimony. [THERMO-ELECTRIC.] 


thermo- 


oo 8 ee ne a a ae gaa 
boil, bop ; pout, jowi; cat, gel, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem ; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, Mc. = bel, del 
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ao-bil’-{-a-ry, s. & @ (Fr. nodiliaire.] 
(Nos.r, a.) 
A, As subst. : A history of noble families. 


B. Asadj. : Of or pertaining to the nobility : 
as, a nodiliary roll, (Fitzedward Hall.) 


*no-bil’-i-fy, v.i. (Lat. nobilis = noble; 
facio eae E = to make.) To make noble : 
to nobilitate. 


« no-bil’-i-tate, v.t. [Lat. nobilitatus, pa. par. 
of nobilito=to make noble; nobilis=noble 
(q.v.).] To make noble; to ennoble. 


“To nobilitate and make it more honourable.”— 
Holinshed : Descript. of Britaine, ch. xi. 


* no-bil-i-ta’-tion, s. [NosiLiraTe.] The 
act of ennobling or making noble; the state 
of being ennobled. 


“The perfection, nobilitation, and salvation of the 
souls of men.”"—More : Antidote against Idolatry, ch. ii. 


no-bil-1-ty, s. [0. Fr. nobilité, nobilitet; 
from Lat. nobilitatem, accus. of nobilitas ; 
from nobilis = noble ; Ital. nobilita.] 

1. The quality or state of being noble; that 
elevation of soul which comprehends courage, 
generosity, magnanimity, and contempt of all 
that is mean or dishonourable; nobleness of 
mind ; high principles. 

“He had found, on the other hand, in the huts of 
the poorest, true nobility of soul.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch, ti. 

2. The quality or state of being of noble 
birth or rank; that dignity or distinction of 
rank in civil society which a person derives 
by descent from noble ancestors, antiquity 
of family, or from a title conferred upon him 
by the sovereign ; distinction by rank, station, 
or title; nobleness of birth or family. 

“Know this, my lord, nobility of blood 
Is but a glittering and fallacious good.” 
Dryden: Wife of Bath's Tale, 382. 

3. Those persons collectively who are of 
noble rank; the collective body of noble or 
titled persons in a state ; the peerage : as, the 
English nobility, the French nobility, &c. In 
Great Britain there are five ranks or degrees 
of nobility, viz., dukes, marquises, earls, vis- 
counts, and barons. Titles, or patents of 
nobility, can only be conferred by the sov- 
ereign, and are hereditary except in isolated 
cases where life peerages are created. Mem- 
bers of the peerage of England, of Great 
Britain, or of the United Kingdom, have an 
hereditary seat in the House of Lords. 
{Lorp (1), ¥ (1).] 

“ Exclusive of their capacity as hereditary council- 
lors of the crown, a nobleman, in cases of treason or 
felony, shall be tried by his peers. This privilege does 
not extend to bishops, Peeresses, either in their own 
ene or by marriage, are by statute entitled to be 
tried before the same judicature as peers of the realm, 
A peer or peeress cannot be arrested in civil cases. 
peer sitting in judgment gives not his verdict upon 
oath, but upon his honour: he answers also to bills in 
chancery upon his honour, and not upon his oath; 
but when he is examined as a witness either in civil 
or criminal cases he must be sworn. A peer cannot 
lose his nobility but by death or attainder, and he can- 
not be degraded but by act of parliament,”—Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. i., ch, 12. 


*no/-ble, v.t. (Nose, a.] To make noble; 
toennoble. (Surrey: Virgil; neid ii.) 


ad-ble, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. nobilis (for 
gnobilis) = well-known, notable, noble; from 
gno- the base of nosco (for gnosco) = to know 
(q.v.); Ital. nobile; Sp. noble; Port. nobre.} 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. High in excellence or worth ; applied to 
persons or things ; characterized by nobility 
of mind or sentiment ; magnanimous, honour- 
able, worthy, dignified ; above all that is mean 
or dishonourable. 


“The sentiments of the Irish Jacobite . . . were of 
& nobler character.”—Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


2. Choice, excellent; of a choice class or 
kind. 

“T had planted thee a noble vine.”—Jeremiah ii. 21, 

3. Of high rank, station, or dignity; of 
ancient or eminent lineage ; pertaining to the 
nobility : as, noble birth, a noble family. 

4, Magnificent, stately, splendid, grand: 
&s, a noble mansion. 

* 5, Free, generous, liberal, ingenuous. 


“These were more noble than those in Thessalonica,” 
Acts xvii. 11, 


*6, Great, prodigious. 


“A very noble and impudent lye."—Puttenham: 
Einglish Poesie, bk. i., ch. xii, 


Il. Min.: Excellent; pure in the highest 
degree : as, a noble opal ; noble tourmaline, &c. 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : One of noble birth or family ; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
er, Ware. wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, 


nobiliary—noctambulism 


one of rank above a commoner ; a nobleman, 
@ peer. Frequently in the plural, the nobility. 
“The nobles hath he fined 
For ancient quarrels.” Shakesp.: Richard II., ii. 1. 

IL. Technically: 

*1, Entom.: Linneus placed the Swallow- 
tailed Papilionide at the head of the order 
Lepidoptera, and called them Nobiles (Nobles), 
naming them after the heroes of Greece and 
Troy. 

2, Numis.: A gold coin struck by Edward 
IIL, and originally of the value of 6s. 8d. In 
the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV., the 
value of the noble having risen to 10s., another 
gold coin of the same value as the original 
noble was issued called an angel (q.v.) Half- 
nobles and quarter-nobles were also current. 


“In a poke nobles all untold.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 3,778. 


*{ Noble parts of the body: A name given 
by some anatomists to the vital parts: as, the 
heart, liver, lungs, brain, &c. 


noble-liverwort, s. 
Bot.: (1) Hepatica triloba: [Hepatica]$ (2) 
[Liverwort, {| (2).] 


noble-metals, s. pl. A term applied to 
the metals gold, silver, platinum, rhodium, 
iridium, osmium, and mercury, which can be 
separated from oxygen by heat alone. 


noble-minded, a. Havinga noble mind ; 
magnanimous, high-souled, 


noble-opal, s. [PRECIOUS-OPAL.] 


noble-spirited, a. Noble-minded, mag- 
nanimous. 


no’-ble, s. (Etym. doubtful.] A popular 
name of Aspidophorus europeus, a British 
fish ; called also Armed Bullhead, Lyrie, Sea- 
poacher, Pluck, Pogge. 


no’-ble-man, s. [Eng. noble,and man.] One 
of the nobility ; a noble, a peer. 
“Tf I blush, 
It is to see a nobleman want manners.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII., Ui. 2. 
nd'-ble-néss, s. (Eng. noble ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being noble; high 
excellence or worth; nobility of character ; 
elevation of mind ; magnanimity. 


“ True nobleness would 
Learn him forbearance from so foul a wrong.” 
Shakesp. ; Richurd 11., iv. 1, 


2. Nobility of birth or family; distinction 
by birth ; distinguished rank, 
“ Methought thy very gait did prophesy 
A royal nobdleness.” Shakesp.: Lear, W. 


3. Magnificence, stateliness, grandeur. 
nob’-lér, s. [Nopsier, (1).] 


*no-blésse’, * no-bil-esse, *no-bless, s. 
(Fr. noblesse.] 
1. Nobility ; high excellence or worth ; mag- 
nanimity. 
“ Fair branch of nodless, flower of chivalry, 
That with your worth the world amazed make,” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. viii. 26, 
2. Dignity, greatness ; nobility of rank or 
family. 
“Thou whose noblesse keeps one stature still 
And one true posture.” Sen Jonson : Epigram 102. 
3. Noblemen collectively ; the nobility, the 
nobles. 
“ Brave actions, which the nobless of France would 
never suffer in their peasants."—Dryden, (Todd.} 
no-ble-wo-man,'s. [Eng. noble, and woman.) 
A female of noble rank; a peeress, 


*no'-bléy, *no-blay, *no-blye,s. [0.Fr.] 
. 1. Nobleness, honour, dignity, high distine- 
10On. 
“And with grete noblay tille London him led.” 
fobert de Brunne, p. 8%. 

2. The nobles, the nobility. 

8. Noble actions. 

“ Vorto telle al the noblye that ther was y-do. 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 191, 
no’-bly, *no-bil-ly, *no-blyche, adv. 
[Eng. nob(le); -ly.] 

1, In a noble manner; with greatness or 
nobility of soul or character ; magnanimously 
heroically. . 

“ Robert of Thornham bare him nobilly.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 164, 

2. Of noble or illustrious extraction or de- 
scent ; illustriously. 

3. Magnificently, grandly, splendidly, 


“ Whereon the 4Aigean shore a city stands 
Built nodly. Milton: P. R., iv. 289, 


° 


4. With honourand distinction ; honourab:y.. 
co 7 there.” 
Gadery out and beni eseyrir® ou re 28 
n0’-bod-y, 8. (Eng. x0, a., and body.) 
1, Lit. : No one, no person, not any one. 
2. Fig.: A person of no importance, worth, 
or consideration. 


“ His wife was the daughter of a nobody."—Fortyth « 
Life of Cicero, ti. 22. 


nob’-stick, s. (Knopstick.] 


no’-cake, s. (A corrupt. of Indian nookik = 
meal.] A North American Indian dish mate 
by mixing pounded parched maize with water 
into a paste. 


* no-cence, s. [Nocenr.] Guilt. 
“Innocence ide speed no worse than nocemnce, ‘=> 
Adams: Works, i, 212. 


*no-cent, a. &s. (Lat. nocens, pr. par. of 


noceo = to hurt.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Hurtful, harmful, noxious; causing huré 
or harm; mischievous. 

2. Guilty, criminal. 

“ Nocent, not innocent he is that seeketh to deface, 
By word the thing, that he by deed had taught msm 
to imbrace.” Fo::: Martyrs, p. 231, col. 2. 

B. As subst. One who is guilty or criminal § 

& criminal. 


“If the advantage to the Catholic Church were 
greater by taking away some innocents together with 
many nocents.”—State Trials, 1606; Gunpowder Plot. 


*no-cent-ly, adv. [Eng. nocent; -ly.] In 
a hurtful or injurious manner; hurtfully, in- 
juriously. 


no-cér-ite, s, [Named by Scacchi from 
Nocera, Italy ; suff. -ite(Min.); Ital. nocerina.} 
Min..: A mineral occurring in white acicular 
crystals in volcanic bombs, distributed throughs 
a tuff. Crystallization, rhombohedral. Coim- 
pos. : a double fluoride*of calcium and mag- 
nesium. Found associated with fluorspar, 
hornblende(?), and microsomnite (?). 


*nocht, s. [Noucut.] Nothing. (Scotch.) 


*no’-give, a. [Lat. nocivus; from noceo = to 
hurt.) Hurtful, harmful, injurious. 


“ Because a trope or figurative speech is nocive soma. 
where, but not everywhere.”"—Fox: Martyrs; Disput. 
about Sacraments. 


nock, *nocke, *nokke, s. [Theolder form 


~ of notch (q.v.); O.Dut. nock=a notch ; O.Sw. 


-nocka ; Sw. dial. nokke, nokk ; cf. Dan. nok= 
a pin, a peg; Icel. hnokki =a small metal 
hook on 2 distaff; O. Ital. nocca = the nock 
or notch of a bow.] 

*I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A notch, a slit, anick; specif., the notch 
of an arrow, or of a bow where the string is 
fastened. 

“Th ke of the shaft is di 

be Brent and Of Sheokath ts epracly maa Site iy 
2. The fundament, [NockanpRo,] 
“But when the date of nock was out, 
Off dropt the sympathetick snout. 
Butler: Hudibras, 41 

II. Naut.: The upper front corner of 2 fous 
cornered fore-and-aft sail; such asa spanker, 
atrysail. Also called the throat. 


nock-earing, s. ; 


Naut.: The rope which fastens the uock of 
the sail. 


nock, *nocke, v.t. (Nock, s.] 
1. To cut or mark with a notch or nock ; ta 
notch. 


“ Nocked and feathered aright" 
Romaunt of the Rose. 
2. To place or fit into the nock or notch + 
to string, as a bow. 


“Then tooke he up h 
And hocted hawhatt? 1 ee 


Chapman: Homer ; Iliad tv. 
*néck-an’-dro, s. [Etym. doubtful; ef. Nocw 
if ah em seat, the body. (Ozell: Rabelais, 
p. 194. 


nocked, pa. par. ora. [Nock, v.] Notched. 


*n6c-tam-bu-la’-tion, s. (Lat. nox (cenit, 
noctis) = night, and ambulatio = a walking ; 
ambulo = to walk.] The act of walking in 
one’s sleep ; somnambulism, sleep-walking. 


*ndc-tim’-bu-lism, s. [Eng. noctambul(o) * 
ism.) Noctambulation, somnambulism. , 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, poe, 


Syrian. », 0a=6; ey =a; qu = kw. 


*nhe-tizn'by- lis 8. 
-ist.] One w 
nambulist. 

*ndc-tam’-bu-l6, s. [Lat. nox (genit. noctis) 
= night, cig ed =to it i renee 

bulist 3 one who walks in his sleep by night. 
will peiea tt Shar be Sea te thaie ns aaceadtenDaees * 
Sermon 46. 

4 The plural noctambuli is also found, but 
the word me naturalised before Arbuth- 
not’s time, for he uses noctambulos or noctam- 
duloes as the plural. 


*n6dc-tam’-bu-loén, s.  (Nocramsvuto.] A 


noctambulist, a somnambulist. 


*ndc-thor-a, s. (Lat. nor (genit. noctis) = 
night; and Gr. Oodpos (thowros) = leaping.) 
Zool. : F, Cuvier’s name for the genus Nye- 
tipithecus. [DovuRovcov.t.] 


*ndc-tid-i-al, a, [Lat. now (genit. noctis) = 
night, and dies =a day.) Comprising a night 
and a day. 

“The noctidial day, the lunar iodic month, and 
tthe solar year, are natural and universal; but incom. 
Mensurate each to another, and ditficult to be recon- 
wiled.”"—Holder. 

*ndc-tif—ér-oiis, a. [Lat. noctifer, from nox 
(genit. noctis) = night, and fero=to bring; Fr. 
noctifere.] Bringing night. 


¢ ndc-tif’-lor-oiis, a. (Lat. nor (genit. 
noctis) = night ; flos (genit. floris)=a flower. 
or floreo = to blossom, and Eng. suff. -ous.] 
Bot.: Flowering during the night, as the 
Night-blowing Cereus. Called also Nocturnal. 


néc-til’-i-o (pl. néc-til-i-o’-nés), s. [Late 
Lat. noctilis = nocturnal. (Larousse.)] 

Zool. : A genus of Emballonurine Bats, grou 
Noctiliones (q.v.), with two species: Nectilin 
leporinus, the Great Hare-lipped Bat, from the 
Antillean and Brazilian sub-regions, is about 
four inches long, with bright reddish-yellow 
for, slightl er beneath; Var. 5 described 
iy lense Urree. Zool. Soc., 1847, p. 105), has a 
+ eer of pale ame N. albiventer, the 

bellied ipped Bat, from South 
tomar Pte spent . Fur bright reddish- 
yellow above, with or without a spinal line ; 
le yellowish-white beneath ; darker on sides. 


ncaee the banks of rivers, and is probably 
piscivorous. (Dobdson.) 


ndc-til-i-d'-nés, s. pl. [Noctiiio.] 
Zool.: A group of Bats, family Emballonu- 
ride, sub-family Emballonurine. It contains 
the single genus Noctilio (q.v.). 


ndc-ti-li’-ca, s. (Lat. =a thing shining by 
night: nox (genit. noctis) = night, and luceo= 
to shine,] (Lucenrt.] 

Zool. : A genus of Flagellate Infusoria, sub- 
order Eustomata, The spheroidal body of 
Noctiluwa miliaris is about 75-inch in dia- 

aeter, and, like a peach, presents a meridional 
groove, at one end of which is the mouth. 


“ Noctiluca is extremely abundant in the superficial 
waters of the ocean, and is one of the most usual causes 
of the phosphorescence of the sea, The light is given 
out by the peri heral layer of protoplasm which lines 
the cuticle. neh 


3 Anat, Invert, Anim., p. 99. 


ndc-ti-li'-gin, s. [Mod. Lat. noctiluc(a); 
Eng. suff. -an.) Any individual of the genus 


Noetiluca (q.v.). 
*ndc-ti-li'’-cent, *ndc-ti-lu-coiis, «. 
(Nocrituca.}] Shining by night. 


“This appearance was occasioned by myriads of 
noctilucous nereides that inhabit the ocean.”—Pen- 


(Eng. noctambul(o) ; 
0 walks in his sleep; & som- 


ndc-ti-la’-gin, s. [Eng., &e. noctiluc(a) ; -in.] 

Chem. : Dr. Phipson’s name for the organic 

substance supposed to produce the phosphor- 
escence of fish. &e. 


"nbc tiv-a-gant, (Lat. nox (genit. noctis) 
=night, and vagans, pr. par. of vagor = to 
wander.) Wandering or prowling about by 
night. * 
ee ant adulterers, 
chirping nudame: Works, L off 
*ndc-ti-va-ga’-tion, s. (Lat. nor (genit. 
noctis) = night, and vagatio = a wandering ; 
vago =to wander.) ‘he act or habit of 
wandering or prowling about by night. 
“ The townsmen acknowledge 63. 8d. to be paid for 
noctivugation."—A. Wood: Life of Himself, p. 274. 


* ndc-tiv-a-goiis, a. [Lat. noctivagus: nox 
nit. noctis) = night, and vagor = to wander.] 
andering or prowling about in the night. 


BOil, Dé}; psAt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; & 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion = 


noctambulist—nodal 


ndc'-to-graph, s. (Lat. nox (genit. noctis) = 
night, and ypadw (graphd) = to write.) . 
1, A writing-frame for the blind. 
2. A nightly account or report, The con- 
verse of the diary. (Diary, A.) 
3, An instrument or register which records 
the presence of watchmen on their beat, 


néc’-tu-a, s. (Lat. = the short-eared owl, 
which, like these moths, is nocturnal.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 

Noctuide. Noctua plectwis the Flame-shoulder. 


*ndc-tu-a-ry, s. [As if from a Lat. noctuari- 
wm, from nox (genit. noctis) = night.) A re- 
cord or account of what passes in the night. 
The converse of a diary. 


“T have got a parcel of visions and other miscellanies 
in my noctuary.”—Addison ; Spectutor, No, 586. 


ndc-ti-i-dx, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. noc ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide,] ) 
_Entom.: The typical family of the group 
Noctuina (q.v.). he antenne in the male 
ciliated, pectinated, or pubescent; anterior 
wings narrow, overlapping each other in re- 
pose, so as to give these moths an elongated 
appearance. Larva thick, smooth, shining. 
They mostly bury their pupe deep in the 
ground. 

noc-tu-i-na, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. noctu(a) ; Lat. 

ina, } 


neut pl. adj. suff. -ina, 

Entom. ; Night-moths; a group of moths, 
flying by night. Antenne setaceous, ciliated, 
or, more rarely, pectinated; anterior wings 
rather long, often with typical markings ; 
pecans wings rather broad, of dull colours. 

inn 4 with sixteen, rarely with 
twelve, legs. There are 316 British species in 
the group, which contains twenty-six families : 

Noctuo-bombycide, Bryophilidw, Bombycoi - 

_ ry ryophilids, Bombyco’ em, Len. 


vinide, Noctuids, Orth 
Cosmide, lenids, aude. Pie hale Acontids, 
li Plusidz, 


arr eas a re al bernie 

pit ocam) 

Catophides, Gatboahien, Ophivside, wuclididss, sad 
Poaphilidss 

nodc’- 8. ., from Late Lat. noctulus = 
nocti Peeters 

Zool. : Vesperugo noctula, described by Gil- 

bert White as V. altivolans, “from its manner 
of feeding high in the ” (Selborne, lett. 
xxxvi), sometimes called the Great Bat, is 
British, common in all parts of the Eastern 
hemisphere, inhabiting high ground in tropi- 
eal regions. About three inches in length, 
wing expanse fourteen inches ; fur rufous- 
brown. Usually found in the hollows of old 
trees. 


noc-tu-6-, pref. [Lat. noctu= by night; o 
connect.] Nocturnal. 


noctuo-bombycidea, s. pl. 

Entom.: A family of Noctuina, containing 
moths of moderate size, and Seem with 
smooth bodies. There are nine known British 
species. 

ndc-tur-la-bi-iim, s. [Nocrurnat, B.] 


noc'-turn, * noc’-tirne (1), s. [Fr. nocturne, 

from Lat. nocturnus = of or belonging to night. ] 

Eccles, : One of the divisions of Matins (q.v.). 

It consists of psalms with lections from the 

Scriptures, the Fathers, or the Lives of the 
Saints. 


néc-tur-na, s. pl. 
nus = nocturnal,] 
Entom.: The great division of the Lepidop- 
tera, containing the moths, which, as a rule, 
fly by night. (Lertporrera), 


t nde-tir’-na, s. pl. (Lat. fem. pl. of noctur- 
nus = nocturnal.) 5 
Ornith.: A section of Raptores, containing 
those which are active by night. It contains 
the Owls (q.¥.). 


ndc-tir’-nal, a. &s, (Lat. nocturnalis, from 
nocturnus = nocturnal ; nox (genit, noctis) = 
night; Sp. nocturnal.) 
A, As adjective: 
L Ord. Lang.; Pertaining or relating to 
the night ; happening or occurring by night ; 
done in the night. 


“Convenience for the making of nocturnal and 
other celestial observations."—Grew.: Cosmo, Sacra. 


{(Pref.) 
Il. Technically : 
1, Bot. : [NocTIFLoRovs]. 


\ 


(Lat. neut. pl. of noctur- 
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2. Zool. : Sleeping during the day, and’ ac 
tive by night ; as, nocturnal animals, 

B. As substantive: 

Nauwt.: An instrument to take the altitude 
or depression of some of the stars above 
the pole, in order to find the latitude and the 
hour of the night. Also called Nocturlabium. 


“The instrument called a nocturnal, wherein the 
most remarkable stars are fixed in their proper degrees 
of declination and right ascension."—Watts: Geo- 
graphy & Astronomy, § 20. 


nocturnal-are, s. 


Astron,: The are described by any of the 
celestial bodies during the night. 


nocturnal -lepidoptera, s. 
OPTERA.) 


nocturnal-sight, s. _ Day-blindness, 


ndc-tur’- 
By night ; 


(Lerm 


ly, adv. [Eng. nocturnal; -ly.J 
n or during the night, 


noc’-turne (2), 8. [Fr.] 
_ 1. Art: A night-piece ; a painting exhibit. 
ing the characteristic effects of night light. 
2. Mus. : [Norrurno]. 


*ndc-u-méEnt, s.  [Lat. nocumentum, from 
noceo = to hurt.) Harm, hurt, injury. 


“All these ioyful nocumentes are the holy frutes of 
the whoredome of that whorish church,” Bales 
image, pt. ii. 


*néc’-u-olis, a. [Lat. nocwus, frown noceo = 
to hurt.) Hurtful, harmful, noxious, 


“Though the basilisk be a nocuous creature.“ 
Swan: Speculum Mundi, p. 487. 


*nodc’-u-ois-ly, adv. [Eng. nocuous; -ly.) 
In a nocuous manner; hurtfully; so as to 
hurt or injure, 


nod, nodde, v.i. & ¢. [Etym. doubtful ; cf 

Prov. Ger. notteln = to shake, to wag, to jog; 
allied to M. H. Ger. nuotén; O. H. Ger. 
hnotén = to shake.]} 

A, Intransitive: 

I, Literally : 

1, To incline the head with a quick motion, 
either forward or sideways. 


“ Till, as I nodding sate, and took no heed. 
Lhave at last falne fast asleep indeed.” 
Beaumont: KRemedie of Love. 


2. To incline the head slightly forward in 
token of assent, or by way of salutation or 
direction, 

“Feathers, which bow the head and nod at every 

man,”—Shukesp. : All's Well that Ends Well, iv. 5. 

3. To bend the head or top with a quick 
motion; to be bent or inclined forward or 
sideways with a quick motion, 

“ Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows.” 
Shakesp. ; Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. L 

*II, Figuratively : i 

1. To be drowsy; to doze; to be guilty of 
oversights through carelessness ; to be care- 
less. (A meaning founded on the use of the 
word dormitat in Horace (De Arte Poetica, 359), 
“ Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.”) 


“Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream.” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, i. 180. 


2. To be shaken, 

“ Th’ affrighted hills from their foundations xed.” 
Pope: Homer ; [tiad xvii. 672 
B. Transitive: 


1, To bend or incline, as the head. 


“The giddy multitude do. . . nod their heads.” 
Shakesp, ; 2 Henry V1,, ti. 4 


*2. To call to or summon with a nod; to 


beckon. 
* Cleopatra 


Hath nodded him to her.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iff. 6 


8. To signify or denote with a nod; as, To 
nod assent. 


nod, s. [Nop, v.] 
1. A quick bend or declination of the head, 
made as a sign of assent, approbation, direc- 
tion, command, or salutavion, 


“A look or nod only ought to correct them when 
they do amiss."—Locke - On Education, 


2. A quick declination or motion down- 
wards of anything. 


“ Like a drunken sailor on a mast, 
Ready with every nod to tumble down.” 
Shakesp.: Richard 111, tii, 4. 


& The motion of the head of one asleep or 
drowsy. 
| The land of nod : Sleep. 
nod’-al, a. (Eng. nod(e) ; -al.J es or pertain- 


ing to a node or nodes ; nodate 
nodal-lines, s. pl. Lines on the surface 


‘o, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£% 
zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, dex 
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_ of an elastic body, as, for instance, a plate, 
which remain at rest when the body itself is 
made to vibrate. 


nodal-points, s. pl. The points in the 
length of a string extended between two fixed 
objects, or in a column of air confined at one 
or each extremity, which remains at rest 


when the string, or column of air, is made to. 


vibrate. 


nodat-éd, a. (Lat. nodatus, from nodus = 
aknot.] Knotted. 


nodated-hyperbola, s. 
Geom. : A certain curve having two branches 
intersecting each other. 


* no-da-tion, s. [Lat. nodatio, from nodatus 
= knotted; nodus=a knot.] The act of 
making knots; the state of being knotted. 


nod’-dér, s. (Eng. nod, -v.; -er.] One who 
nods ; a drowsy person. 


“Those drowsie nodders over the letters of the 
scripture.”—More : Conject. Cabbal. (Epis. Ded.) 


nod’-ding, pr. par., a., &s. (Nop, %] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I.. Ordinary Language : 

J. Bending or inclining the head or top ; 
moving the head or top with short, quick 
motions, 

2. Pertaining to a nod, asa token of saluta- 
tion or familiarity ; carried on by means of 
nods: as, a nodding acquaintance. (Colloquial.) 

II. Bot.: Inclining very much from the 
perpendicular, so that the apex is directed 
downwards. 

C. As subst.: The act. or motion of one 
who or that which nods or is nodded ; a nod. 


“Such fluid matter as these gpirita are, upon the 
noddings of the conarion forward, may easily recede 
back.”"—More : Immortality of the Soul, bk. ii., ch. v. 


nod’-ding-ly, adv. [Eng. nodding; -ly.] In 
a nodding manner; by means of nods; with 
a nod or nods. 


mod’-dle, *nod-el, *nod-il, * nod-le, 

*nod-yl, s. [For knoddle, a dimin, from 

* knod; ef. O. Dut. knodde=a knob; Icel. 

knidhr =a knob, a ball. Knod is a variant 

of knot (q.v.).] 

1, The head. 
sion.) 


“ You say very right, Sir Oliver, very right: I have't 
in my noddle, i’ faith.”"—Barry : Ram-Aliey, iv. 1. 


*2. The ‘back part of the head or neck; 
the cerebellum. [NopDULE.] 
“ After that fasten cupping-glasses to the noddle of 
the neck.”—Burroughs : Method of*Physic. (1624.) 
*noddle-case,s. A wig. 


*nod-dle, v.t. & i. 
from nod, v. (q-V-). ] 
A. Trans. : Tonod lightly and frequently. 


“She noddled@ her head.”— Graves: Spiritual 
Quixote, i. 222. 


B. Intrans. : To nod frequently. 
“ Uphoisted arms and noddling head.” 
J. Baillie: Fugitive Pieces, p, 14. 
nod’-dy, s.&a. [Prob.= one who is drowsy 

or dull, from nod, v.J 

A. As substantive : 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1, A simpleton, a fool, a noodle. 


™ “The whole race of bawling, fluttering noddies, by 
; What title so ever dignified, are akin to theiass in this 
fable.”"—L' Lstrange. Fables. 


ik 2. A game at. cards, supposed. to be crib- 
ge. 

3. A small two-wheeled vehicle, drawn by 
one horse. 

TI. Ornith.: A popular name for Andus 
stolida, so called from its being easily captured. 


** At last they caught two voobies and'a noddy.” 
Byron: Don Juan, ii. 82. 


*B. As adj.: Foolish, silly. 
mode, s. (Lat. nodus=a knot (q.v.); Ital. & 

Sp. nodo.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: A knot; a swelling or protuber- 
ance resembling a knot ; a knob. 

*2. Fig.: The knot, intrigue, or plot of a 
play or poem. 

Il. Technically : 


1. Astron.: The point in which one orbit 
euts a second one. Specif., the point of the 


(Used in contempt or deri- 


[A freq. or dimin. form 


ee ee eS Se SSS Sea a a 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © usin 


nodated—Noetianism 


orbit of a planet or a comet in which it cuts 
the ecliptic, or in which the orbit of a satel- 
lite cuts that of the primary body around 
which it revolves. 

“Whilst the orbit of each planet constitutes.a plane 
assing through the sun, those planes do not coincide 
ut intersect each other at various angles. Each in 

consequence cuts that of the earth at two points. 
When any planet is at such a point she is said to have 
reached one of her nodes,.”—Airy: Popular Astron. 
(6th ed.), p. 151. 

2. Acoustics: The same as NODAL-POINT or 
NoDAL-LINE (q.V.). 

3. Botany: 

(1) The point of the stem from which leaves 
arise. 

(2) One of the articulations of a plant; the 
place where one joint is articulated with 
another. 

4, Dialling: A small hole in the gnomon of 
a dial to indicate the hour by its light, as the 
gnomon itself does by its shadow. 

5. Geom.: The oval figure or knot formed 
by the folding of a curve upon itself, 

6. Pathology > 

(1) A partial enlargement ofthe bone, pro- 
duced by syphilis. 

(2) Induration ofa limited portion of muscle, 
also produced by syphilis. 

7. Music: One of the fixed points of a 
sonorous chord at which it divides itself 
when it vibrates by aliquot parts, and pro- 
duces the harmonic, sounds, 

J Q) Ascending Node: 

Astron. : The node at which # body is 
passing towards the north. 

(2) Descending Node : 

Astron.: The node at which & body is 
passing towards the south. 

(3)) Lime of Nodes: 

Astron.: A straight line joining the two 
nodes cf am orbit. 

(4) Lunar Nodes: 

Astron.: The points at which the moon’s 
orbit.cuts the ecliptic. There are ascending 
and descending nodes ({ 1, 2.) 

(5) Nodes of Ranvier : 

Anat, (Pl.): Certain breaks or nodes placed 
at intervals along the course of peripheral 
medullated nerve-tibres. 


* nod’-é-al, a. [Nopa..] 


nod@’-ic-al, a. [Nopx.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to the nodes ; applied to a revolution 
from a node back to the same node again. 


no-do-sar’-i-a, s. [Noposz.] 

Zool. & Palewont.: A genus of Polythalamia 
or Multilocular Foraminifera. The additional 
segments, each of which is essentially similar 
to.a Lagena (q.v.), are added to the primordial 
chamber in a straight line. The ornamenta- 
tion is. various, chiefly thin ribs and delicate 
points. Range in time from the Permian to 
the present day. 


no-dose’, a. 
knot.) 
nodes, 

_ Bot. : Having many hard knots; a modifica- 
mle of necklace-shaped (q.v.). Used chiefly 
of roots. 


no-do-si-neél’-la, s.- (Mod. Lat., dimin. of 
nodosus = knotty.] 

Paleont. ; A genus of Foraminifera, fromthe 
Coal Measures. It closely resembles: Nodo- 
savia. (q.v.), but has a sub-arenaceous) imper- 
forate test. 


no-dés'-i-ty, s. [Fr. nodosité, from Lat. 

nodositatem, ‘accus. of nodositas, from: nodosus 
= knotty.] 

L. Literally: 

1, The quality or state of being knotty or 
knotted; knottiness. 
_ 2. A knot; a knotty protuberance or swell- 
ing ; a node, 

“That tortuosity or complicated nodosity we call the 
navel,”"—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch.'v. 

* TI, Fig. : Knottiness, hardness, firmness. 


“This nodosity of temper somewhat more common 
among us.”—Anecdotes of Bishop Watson, i. 118. 


*nod-olis, * n0-do'-soiis, a. [Novosz.] 
Knotty, knotted ; full of knots; nodose. 


“This is seldom affected with the gout, and wh 
that becometh nodouws, men continue mat long after.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch, iv. 


{Lat. nodosus, from nodus=a 
Knotty, knotted; having knots or 


nod-u-lar, a. [Eng. nodul(e); -ar.] Per. 
taining or relating to a nodule or nodules; in 
the form of a nodule or knot. 


nodular iron-ore, s. {A&rrvTEs.] 


nod’-ule, s. [Lat. nodulus, dimin. of nodus 
=a knot; Fr. nodule; Ital. nodwlo.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A small lump or knot, 

II. Technically : ; 

1. Bot. (Pl.) : Tumours, also small hard knots 
on the bark, ultimately affectiug the wood of 
some trees like the beech. Dutrochet con- 
sidered them embryo-buds. 

2. Geol.: A rounded, irregular-shaped lump 
or mass. It often has a shell or other foreign 
body in the centre. Around this the diflerent 
kinds. of finely comminuted calcareous. or 
other matter have been precipitated. 


“The presence of phosphatic nodules and bituminous 
matter, even in some of the lowest azoic rocks, 
probably indicates life at these periods."—Darwin 
Origin of Species (ed. 6th), p. 287. 

3. Zool. : A little knot-like eminence. (Owen.) 


| Nodule of the Cerebellum: 

Anat. : The anterior pointed termination of 
the vermiform process in the vallecula of the 
the cerebellum. 

nod’-uled, a. (Eng. nodul(e); -ed.]) Having 
small lumps or nodules. 
ndd/-u-lése, a. [Eng, nodule, and suff. -ose.] 

Bot. (Of the fibrils of roots): Having dilata- 

tions at short intervals. 


nod’-u-lis,s. [Lat.] 
Anat. :; The small eminence in front of the 
uvula. 


no’-diis, 3. (Lat. = a knot.] 

Music: A canon. (So called because: com- 
positions of this class were sometimes given 
as enigmas, the meaning of which had to be 
unravelled.) [Canon.] 


noég-gér-a'-thi-a (th as t), s. [Named 
after Dr. Noeggerath, a German physicist.] 
Paleont, ; According to Brongniart, a genus 
of fossil Cycads, though other authorities 
refer it to the Ferns. 1t oecurs first.in the 
Coal Measures. Noeggerathia. expansa, from 
the Permian, has piunate: leaves, with cunei- 
form leaflets, the venation of which resembles 
that of some Cycads; so has the Permian 
N. cuneifolia. The genus has also been 
% called Cordaites, Poacites, and Flabellaria. 


no’-él, *now-ell, s. [Fr. noél, from Lat. 
natalis = natal, from natus, pa. par. of nascor 
= to be born.] 
1. A word used as a burden to carols at 
& Christmas. Hence, carols are sometimes 
called noels or nowells. [Caroz.] 


*2. The feast of Christmas. 


*no-€-mat-ic, no-é-mat'-ic-al, a. [Gr. 
vonna (noéma), genit. voraros (noématos) = 
the understanding; voéw (noes) = to perceive, 
to understand.] Of or pertaining to the un- 
derstanding ;, mental, intellectual. 


“No active noematical idea inwardly exerted f 
the mind itself."—Cudworth - ‘Morulity bie, iv., ARNE 


* no-e-mat'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng, noemati- 
cal; -ly.] In the understanding or mind; 
mentally, intellectually, : 


S i Ee oe & understand whatever is 
loemutticali ue."— H. Mores L i 
Soul, bk. i., on ii up HinaeR Ese! 


*no-@-mies, s. [Gr. vorjna (nodma)=the 
understanding.]_ The science of the under- 
standing ; intellectual science: 


No-e’-tian, a..&s. [See def. Bi] 
A, As adj.: Belonging to or characteristic 
of the sect described under B. 


““The establishment of the Noétian:school 
be Eee at A.D. 205—210."—Blunt > Dict. Ree aon 
sies, p. 374. 


B. As substantive : 

Church Hist. (Pl.): An heretical sect, founded 
by Noétus, in the beginning of the third 
century. They were a. branch of the Monar- 
chians (q.v.), and it is probable that they held 
that the Father suffered on the cross from a 
passibility in the divine nature. 


No-e!-tian-iam, s. [Eng. Noetian; -ism.) 


Church Hist.: The doctrines taught. br 
Noétus ; extreme Patripassianism. ibe 


“The derivation of Noétianism f doctrine 
of Heracleitus."—Btunt: Dich Sectse Here ee 


! pot, 
=6; ey=a; qu= kw. 


al, a. [Gr. vonrexds (n08- 
‘tikos), from voéw (noed)= to perceive, to under- 
_ stand nous) =the understand- 
ing.) Pertaining or relating to the intellect ; 
pe by or originating in the intellect. 
“These sup) and noetic truths did not lie on 
the ber . 
fhe sukipce ol a agad alt= Robertson Smith: rd 


* ndg (1), s. [An abbreviation of noggin (q.v.).] 

1, A noggin, a mug, a little pot. 

2. A kind of strong ale. 

“Dog Wal 5 
poe etree te open te aor Pt 
nog (2), s. [Dan. knag, knage=a of wood 
a cog of a wheel ; Dut. knog=a oi, eg 7 

1. Mining: One of the square blocks of 
wood which are piled on one another to sup- 
port the roof of a mine. 

2. Build. : A wooden block of the size of a 
brick, built into a wall as a hold for the nails 
of the finishing work which is nailed thereto. 

3. Shipbuild. : A treenail driven through the 
heel ofa shore which supportsa ship on the slip. 


ndg, v.t. [Noo (2), s.] 
1, Build. : Totillwith brickwork. [Noacina.] 
2. Shipbwild.: To secure with a nog or tree- 
*mdg-gen, a. ([(Etym. doubtful; cf. Prov. 
Eng. noys=hemp.] Made of hemp; hence, 
hard, coarse, rough. 
He put on of tag Onan moggen shirt of Pen- 
ndg - gin (1), * knog-gin, s. [Ir. noigin; 
Gael. noigean, from Gael. & Ir. enag = a knob 
a peg; Ir. enaig =a knob in wood.] 
1. Asmall mug; 8 wooden cup made with 
staves and hooped; a nog. [Nos (1), s.] 
wait Re TiN Paar eae O 
2. A measure equivalent to a gill. 
38. The contents of such a vessel. 
{ To go to noggin-staves : To go to pieces as 
small as noggin-staves ; to be all in confusion. 
Kingsley: Westward Bo, Fae sg 7 


- mbdg-gin (2), s. [Nocarxo.] 


 ndg’-ging, ndg-gin, s. [Nos (2), »). 
1, Build.: A wall = 


nogging-piece, s. 
Build. : A horizontal scantling laid between 
courses occasionally. 


négs, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Hemp. (Prov.) 


nohl-ite, «| [From Nohl, near Kongelf, 
Sweden ; suff. + (Min.).} 

Min, : A massive mineral ap 
telated to Samarskite fav. ardness, 4°5 
to 5; gr. 504; lustre, vitreous; colour, 
Dblackish-brown; streak, brown; fracture, 
splintery; opaque; brittle. Ananalysis yielded 
colum acid, 50°43; protoxide of uranium, 
14°43 ; zirconia, 2°96 ; protoxide of iron, 8°09 ; 

rotoxide of copper, 0°11 ; protoxide of cerium, 
O25; yttria, 14°36; magnesia and protoxide 
of manganese, 0°28; lime, 4°67; water, 4°62= 
100°20.. This corresponds Lg ge ren ltd to 
the formnla, (RO)gCbO5+14HO, where RO = 
UO,Fe0, YO, CaO, &c, 


nO-h6éw, adv. [Eng. no, and how] In no 
way ; by mo means ; out of sorts. (Vulgar.) 
* {| To look nohow: To be put out of coun- 
tenance; to be abashed or embarrassed. 
* noi’ *néy’ s. [O. Fr.] Hurt, 
ye 8 Regime 


P mre dey, and to-morrow br pete 
For lender. Trow oiance it is. 
ae epusser : Husbandry, xv. 8, 


*mndie, * néy, v.t. & i. [Annoy.] 
A. Trans. : To vex, to damage, to annoy. 


boil, 6}; POAt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, 


ring to be | 


nootic—nolids 


B. Intransitive: 
1. ‘To cause trouble or annoyance; to be 
blesome. 
“Such shrubs as note | 
In summer destroy.” 
Tusser ¢ Husbandry, il, 15, 
2. To suffer hurt or harm. 
“ It noieth or perisheth, spight of thy hart.” 
Tusser : Husbandry, \vil, 13, 
* néle, s. [Nore, v.] Annoyance, trouble, 
ur 


* noi’-€r, s. (Eng. noi(e); -er.] One who or 
that which hurts or annoys, 


s. pl. [Etym. doubtful.] Combings, 
waste, tangles, and knots of wool removed by 
‘the comb. 


*ndint, vt. [A shortened form of anoint 
(q.v.).] To anoint. 


“They did noint themselves with sweet oyles.”— 
North: Plutarch, p. 43. 


* noint’-ér, s. (Eng. noint; -er.] One who 
anoints ; an anointer. 


*noi-sange, s. [Nursance.] 


noise, *noyse, s. [Fr. noise. A word of 
doubtful etymology ; referred by some to Lat. 
nausea, as being that which is nauseous 
{Navsga], by others to Lat. noxia = harm, 
hurt.) [Noxrovs.] 
1. Asound of any kind, or proceeding from 
any cause (generally applied to a loud or con- 
fused sound); a din, a clamour, 


“ Whither, as to a little private cell, 
He had withdrawn from bustle, care, and noise.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vil. 


> Oratory ; clamour ; loud or continuous 


“ Lest peraventur La were maad in the puple.”— 
Wycliffe: Matthew xx 
3. Frequent talk ; public conversation. 
nrcagh ll ge kdaioon: apeccane, en Note 
*4. A report, a rumour. 
“ The noise goes.” Shakesp, : Troilus, i. 2 
* 5. Music. 

“ God is gone a with a merry noise.”"—Psalms xlvii. 
5. (Prayer Book. 

* 6. A company or band of musicians. 

“See if thou canst find out Sneak’s noise.”—Shakesp. : 
2 Henry IV., ii. 4. 

{ Noise and musical sound differ, the latter 
producing.a continuous sensation, the musical 
value of which can be determined ; while the 
former is either a sound (for instance, the 
report of a cannon) of toowhort a duration to 
be determined, or it is a confused mixture of 
many discordant sounds; as, a lengthened 
peal of thunder. (Ganot.) 


noise-maker, s. A clamourer; a noisy 
on. 


“The issue of all this noise is, the making of the 
noise-mukers still more ridiculous,"—L' Estrange. 


noise, v.i. & t. [Noise, s.] 
* A. Intransitive: 
1, To make a noise; to sound. 


“ Noising loud and threat'ning.” 
Milton; P. L., {v, 488. 


2. To talk noisily or loudly: to bluster, to 
brag. 

“Why noisen ye. 

cer ; Boecius, bk. ii 

3. To play on a musical instrument, 

B. Transitive : 

j Pe oe abroad by rumour; to talk 
about publicly. 


All these sayings were noised abroad throughout 
all the hill country."—Luke 1. 65. 


* 2. To disturb by noise. 
* 3, To accompagly ona musical instrument. 


* noise’-ful, a. [Eng. noise; -ful(l).] Noisy, 
loud, clamorous; causing or making much 


ee besten of your elders ?”"—Chau- 


noise. 
“ The diligence of trades, and noise/ul gain.” 
Dryden: Annus Mire coxvi. 
‘-léss, «. 


(Eng. noise; -less.) Making 
no noise or sound; silent ; unaccompanied by 
noise or sound. 

“ Th’ inaudible and noiseless foot of time.” 
Shakesp. ; Al's Well that Ends Weill, v. 8. 
noise’-léss-ly, adv. (Eng. noiseless; -ly.] 
In‘a noiseless manner; without noise; silently. 
i. ee Le ti rapidly and ateadily.”"— 


!-léss-néss, s. [Eng. noiseless ; «-ness.] 
The quality or state of being noiseless ; absence 
of noise or sound ; silence. 
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nol-gétte’ (olas wA), 8 [(Fr.] 


Hort. : A kind of yellow rose, named after 
Louis Noisette. 


nois'-i-1¥, adv, (Eng. noise; -ly.] Ina noisy 
manner ; with noise ; clamorously, loudly. 


nois’-i-néss, s, [Eng. noisy; -ness.]) The 
quality or state of being noisy; loudness of 
sound ; noise, clamour, 


n6oi’-sdme, *noy-some, a. (Eng. noie, noy; 
“some. | 
* 1. Morally hurtfal or noxious. (This is 
its uniform meaning in A.V.) 
2. Hurtful or noxious to health; unwhole- 
some, insalubrious, 


“Poisoned by their noisome at: hhere.”—Mac 
lay: Hist, Eng., ch. hit. Eee Sar 


*3. Offensive to the senses; disgusting, 
unpleasant. 
“ Foul breath is notsome,” 
Shakesp, ; Much Ado About Nothing, v. 1. 
noi’-sdme-ly, * noy-some-ly, adv. [Eng. 
noisome ; -ly.) In a noisome manner; with 
noxious or unwholesome vapour ; offensively. 


“ Now that it is stuffed thus noysumely.”"—Bp, Hall: 
Occas. Meditations, 86. 4 yi 


noi’-sdme-néss, * noi-som-ness, * noy- 
some-ness, s. [Eng. noisome ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being noisome; noxious- 
ness, unwholesomeness, offensiveness. 
“The inside is full of all kind of filth and noisom 
ness,”—South ; Sermons, vol. vi., ser, 12. 
noi’-sy, a. [Eng. nois(e) ; -y.] 
1, Causing or making a loud noise or sound 5 
sounding loudly. 


“ But soon, day after day, the noisy drum 
Beat, round. Wordsworth: Female Vagrant. 


2. Clamorous, turbulent. 


“The king’s demand produced one of those noisp 
speeches."—Johnson: Lives of the Poets; Waller. 


3. Full of noise: as, a noisy street. 


noit, nyte, kndit, knyte, vf. [Etym. 
doubtful ; cf, Eng. ues r 
1. To strike with a sharp sound ; to givea 
smart rap. 
2. To hobble in walking. (Jamieson.) 


no-la, s. (Lat. =a little bell, from Nola in 
‘Campania, where bells are said to have been 
first made; ef. Lat. campana = bell; Ital. 
campanile =a bell-tower, and Ital. Campagna 
= the country round Rome.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Nolide. Five British species are known, 


nd-la-na, s, [Dim. of Lat. nola=a bell, 
which the little corolla resembles.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the order Nola- 
nacez (q.v.). In France poultry are fed upon 
Nolana prostrata, 


| mn0-la-na’-¢é-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. nolan(a), 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece. ] 

Bot.: Nolanads; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Echiales. It consists of 
herbs or undershrubs, with alternate leaves, 
and showy flowers; calyx four-parted ; 
valvate in estivation ; stamens five, equal ; 
pistil of several carpels, either distinct, with 
a single style, or partially combined into 
several sets with a single style; stigma some- 
what capitate. Fruit enclosedin the perma- 
nent calyx; pericarp woody, occasionally a 
little succulent; seeds ascending, solitary. 
Found in Chili and some other parts of South 
America. Known genera five, species 35. 


no’-lan-ad, s. (Mod. Lat. nolan(a); Eng. ad.) 
Bot.: Lindley’s name for the Nolanacer, 


*nolde, v. [A cont. for ne wolde.] Would not, 
*nole, s. [Noii.] The head. 


nd-léng vo'-léns, phr. (Lat. =not willing, 
willing.) Whether one wills or not. [WiLLy- 
NILLY.] 


no-li-de, s. pl. (Mod.{Lat. nol(a); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. ~ide.} 

Entom.: A family of Moths, group Pyra- 
lidina. Antenne of the male ciliated. Costal 
margin of the anterior wings somewhat 
rounded, with three tufts of raised scales, the 

osterior one rounded without markings, the 
aire in repose covering the latter, so as to 
give the insects a triangular aspect. Larva 
short, thick, rather hairy, with fourteen legs. 
The species are numerous. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deb 
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n@-li mé tin’-gér-é, s. (Lat. =touch me 
aot.) 


1. Bot. : [NoLt-TANGERE]. 

2. Pathol.: Lupus exedens, It generally 
commences with tubercles on the nose, and 
ends by destruction of the nose, lips, eyes, 
&c. I¢ should be treated in the early stage 
with the actual cautery or powerful caustics. 


no'-li tan’-gér-6, no-li mé tan’-ger-é, s. 
(Lat. =do not touch, or do not touch me. 
So called from the elastic force with which 
the capsules burst when ripe.] 

Bot.: Impatiens Nolitangere, the Yellow 
Balsam, [IMPATIENS.] 


* no-li’-tion, s. [Lat. nolo = to be unwilling. ] 
Unwillingness ; the opposite of volition (q.v.). 


“Proper acts of the will are, volition, molition, 
choice, resolution, and command.”—Hale, Orig. of 
Mankind, Pp. 28. ; 


*ndll, *noul, *nowl, s. [A.8. hnol, cnoll 
= top; O.H. Ger. hnol.j The head, the noddle. 


** An ass's noll I fixed on his head.” 
Shakesp.: Midswmmer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 


®no1-le'-i-ty, s. [Lat. nolo = to be unwilling.] 
Unwillingness, nolition. 


n6l-lé prés'-é-qui, phr. [Lat.=to be un- 
willing to prosecute.] 
Law: A term used where a plaintiff, or the 
Attorney-General for the public, discontinues 
a suit, either wholly or as to some count, or 
as to some defendants. 


no-10 con-tén’-dér-é, phr. [Lat. =I do 
not wish to contend.) 
Law: A plea equivalent for all purposes of 


the prosecution to that of ‘‘ Guilty.” 


nolt, néwt, s. (Neat, s.] Neat oxen, cattle ; 
as distinguished from horses. (Scotch.) 


nolt’-hérd, s. (Eng. nolt, and herd.) A 
neatherd. 


nom, s. [Fr.] A name. 
Nom de guerre: (Lit. =a war-name.] A 
name assumed temporarily ; an incognito. 


Nom de plume: [Lit. =a pen-name.] An ex- 
pression formed on the supposed analogy of 
nom de guerre, and used in England to signify 
® fictitious name or signature assumed by a 
writer. The French phrase is nom littéraire. 
(See Notes & Queries, 7th ser., iii, 348, &c.) 


no’-ma, tno’-mé, s. [Lat. nome =a corroding 
ulcer; Gr. vouy (no0mé) = a pasture, an eating 
sore : véuw (nemc)=to distribute, to pasture.] 
Pathol.: Water canker ; it attacks the gums, 
making them swollen, and red or violet in 
colour, after which they are destroyed, the 
teeth becoming exposed and loosened till 
they fall out. The cheeks and the tongue 
are next attacked. The disease occurs chiefly 
among badly fed children. 


uom’-ad, *nodm’-ade, a. & s. [Gr. vouds 
(nomas), genit. vouddos (nomados) = roaming, 
wandering, espec. in search of pasture ; vojos 
(nomos) = a pasture ; véuw (nemo) = to assign 
by lot ; Lat. nomas, genit. nomadis ; Fr., Ital., 
& Sp. nomade.) 

A. As adj. : Wandering about for the sake 
of pasturage; having no fixed abode or 
couutry ; roving, nomadic. 

B, As substantive : 


1. One of a race or tribe who have no fixed 
abode, but whose chief occupation is the 
tending of flocks, and who wander about, 
shifting their residence according to the state 
of pasturage, 

“The Numidian nomades, so named of chaunging 

their pasture."—P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. v., ch. iii. 

* 2, A wandering party or tribe. 

“Fierce Idumzans, who in nomads stray.” 
s Sandys; Psalms, p. 186. 
mno’-ma-da, s. [Nomap.] 

Entom.: Cuckoo-bee; a genus of Bees, 
placed by Shuckard under the Andrenide, 
but now often ranked with the Apide. There 
are six articulations to the maxillary palpi. 
They are elegant and_ gaily coloured insects, 
which live in the nests and deposit their eggs 
MY rer cells of other bees. 


*nom-ade, a. &s, [Nomap.] 
*no-ma/-di-an, s. 


no-mid-ic, a. ({Eng. nomad ; -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to or resembling nomads ; a term applied 


(Nomap.] A nomad, 


noli me tangere—nomenclature 


to those tribes whose chief occupation is the 
tending of cattle, and who have no fixed 
abode, but wander about in search of pas- 
turage ; pastoral, nomad. 


nd-mid'-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. nomadic; -al, 
-ly.) Ina nomadic manner ; after the manner 
of nomadic tribes. 


*ndm’-ad-ism, s. (Eng. nomad; -ism.] The 
state of being a nomad, 


*nom/’-ad-ize, v.i. [Eng. nomad; -ize.] To 
live a nomadic life; to wander about with 
flocks in search of pasturage. 


“Its inhabitants, moreover, are now nomadizing 
savages,”—Times, Dec, 17, 1873. 


[ 
*no-man-cy, s. [Fr. nomancie, an abbrevia- 
tion of onomancie = onomancy (q.v.).] The 
art or act of divining the fortunes of persons 
by the letters which form their names, 


no man’s land, phr. [Eng. no; man, and 
land.) A district or tract to which no person 
can assert a distinct or valid claim ; a district 
or region which is the subject of dispute 
between two parties ; debatable land. 


*ndém’-arch, s. (Gr. voudpxns (nomarches), 
from vouds (nomos)=a district, and apxw 
(arché) = to rule, to govern.) The governor 
or ruler of a nome or province. 


*nom/-ar-chy, s. [Nomarca.] A nome or 
province under the rule or jurisdiction of a 
nomarch, as in modern Greece; the juris- 
diction of a nomarch. 


*ném bles, s. [Fr.] [NumBues.] 


*nombre, s. [NUMBER.] 


nom-bril, s. (Fr. (for ’ombril) = the navel ; 
from Lat. wmbiliculus, dimin. of wmbilicus = 
the navel.] 
Her.: The centre of an escutcheon. It is 
the next below the fesse-point, and is also 
called the navel-point. 


nome (1), s. [Gr. vouds (nomos)=a district, 
from véuw (nemo) = to assign by lot.) 

1. Ord, Lang.: A province or political 
district of a country, espec. in modern Greece 
and Egypt. 

“The capital of the Antinoite nome.”—Blackwood's 

Magazine, Nov. 1881, p. 572. 

*2. Mus.: Any melody determined by in- 

violable rules. 


no’-mé (2), s. [Noma.] 


nome (3), s. [Lat. nomen =a name.]} 


Alg.: A term: in the binomials a +b, a—b, 
a@ and b are nomes. 


*nome, *nom-en, pa. par. or a, [Nim.] 
Taken, 


n6-mé-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. nome(us); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ichthy. : A family of acanthopterygian fishes, 
Body oblong, compressed, covered with 
cycloid scales of moderate size. The genera 
are marine ; pelagic when young, 


no’-mén,s. [Lat.] Aname; one of the three 
names given to an ancient Roman, and de- 
noting the gens to which he belonged. 


*no'-mén-cla-tive, a. [NomEnctator.] 
Pertaining to naming or nomenclature; 
nomenclatory. 


no’-mén-cla-tor, s. [Lat., from nomen =a 
name, and calo=to call; Fr. nomenclateur ; 
Ital. nomenclatore.] 


*1. A person who @lls persons or thin: 
by their names. e > = 


2. Specif. in Roman Antig. : (See extract). 

““When the population had increased to such an 
extent that it was impossible for a candidate to know 
all the voters even by sight, he was accompanied by a 
slave termed a nomencilator, whose sole ike it 
was to become acquainted with the persons and 
circumstances of the whole constituency, and to 
whisper such information into his master's ear, when 
he passed from one to another in the crowd, as might 
epable him to salute each individual correctly by 
name, and to greet him as an acquaintance.”"— Ramsay: 
Roman Anriq, 


3. A person who gives names to things, or 
who settles or determines the nomenclature 
of things in any branch of science or art. 


“Adam (God’s nomenclator) could not frame 
Oue that enough could signify.” 


> Cowley: Her Name, 
A, cA dictionary, lexicon, or vocabulary, es- 
pec. one dealing with scientific nomenclature, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 


* 5, (See extract.) a 

“In the old ages they [princes] were euer woun 
Ree sae chen met pos as were of a speciall 
meiorie; to put them in mind of all such things as to 
them should be meet and requisite, and these were 
called nomenclatores.”—Holinshed : Conquest of Ire 
land, bk. i, ch. xliv. 


* no’-mén-cla-tor-y,a. [Eng. nomenclator 3 
-y.) Pertaining to naming or nomenclature, 


* no’-mén-cla-tréss, s. [Eng. nomenclator ; 
-ess.} A female nomenclator. 


“Th wife who is a nomenclatress, ana will be 
ready, an he occasion, toattend the ladies."—Guardian. 
No. 109, 


*no’-mén-cla-tu-ral, a. [Eng. nomencla- 
tur(e); -al.] Of or pertaining to nomenclas 
ture ; according to a nomenclature. 


no’-mén-cla-ture, s. [Lat. nomenclatura=s 
a calling by name.] [NOMENCLATOR.] 
*T, Ordinary Language: 
1, A name, a title, a designation. 
“There wanteth a term or nomenclature for it."=— 
Bacon. Natural History 
2. A vocabulary, a dictionary, a glossary. 
II. Science: The names ‘taken collectively 
of the objects of study in any branch of 
science. Sometimes it includes, but more 
generally it is distinguished from, termin- 
ology. tm botany, for example, the names 
assigned to the several classes, orders, tribes, 
genera, species, &c., are its nomenclature 3 
the definition of the various words, whether 
substantives or adjectives, used in describing 
a plant, belong to terminology. The designa- 
tion, Rosa canina (Dog-rose), falls under the 
department of nomenclature; nectary, dice- 
cious, &c., under that of terminology. The 
subject of scientific nomenclature has been in- 
vestigated and reported on by committees of/ 
several scientific bodies, 


1, Biol.: The practice of using two names 
—one generic, the other specific; it ovigin- 
ated with Linneus. (2, 6.] 

2. Bot.: Linneus laid down thirty-one rules 
for the guidance of botanists in nomenclature ; 
some of these have fallen into disuse. [J 1.) 
Orders generally end in -acez, tribes in -ex, 
and their sub-divisions in -ide. Botanical as- 
semblages with the last-named ending are 
ealled, in this work, families; though family 
in botany is sometimes made synonymous with 
order. This brings them into harmony with 
zoological families in -ide, to which they are 
apparently equivalent. 


% 3. Chem.: The spoken language of chemistry, 


‘which at every period of its history refiects 
the stage of its development. The early belief 
that the heavenly bodies determined the 
character of terrestrial matter led to the use 
of such names as sol= gold, luna = silver, 
and mercury, the name by which the metal 
is still known, Later, the physical character 
of the substance gave rise to the name of 
the compound, as in milk of lime, sugar of 
lead. But the present system is, with some 
minor variations, the work of Lavoisier, 
Berthollet, and Morveau, and appeared in 
1787. The leading principle is that the names 
of compound bodies shouid express the simple 
substances they contain, and their relative 
proportions, Generally the root-word is em- 
ployed, together with certain terminations 
and prefixes to indicate the degree of oxida- 
tion and the number of atoms of the elements 
contained in it—e.g., KNOs = potassic nitrate, 
KNO, = potassic nitrite, HNO: = nitric acid, 
HNO: = nitrous acid. The following com- 
pound shows the manner in which the numeral 


Hort Cle 
prefixes are employed : Has Op = tetra-mer- 
N 


2 

curo - tetra-hydric - dioxi - dichloro - dinitride, 
The above rule does not apply strictly to 
organic substances, where regard is had to the 
history of the groups forming the compound. 

4. Geol. : For the names given to the geo~ 
logical formations, as Silurian, Devonian 
Oolite, &c. (see Geology). The system adopted. 
has many merits, but in one direction it 
tends to generate error. When a stratum 
is called chalk, one naturally expects it to 
be white and calcareous; it may be neither 
the one nor the other. When another is called 
greensand, the mind expects it to be charac. 
terized by grains of sand of green colour, it 
may be quite different. Such words, used 
of the spots where the several strata were 
first identified, are appropriate; but, being 
founded on local peculiarities, become quite 
inaccurate when applied to other, and specie 


sir, marine; go, pot, 
o@=6€; ey=a: qu=kw. 


ally to distant regions. Used of the world at 
, they are simply chronological, and have 
a oe to the appearance of particular 


5. Min., Petrol., & Palewont,: Linneus car- 
ried his system of two Latin names through 
the mineral no less than the animal kingdom, 
Thus, he had his Schistus tabularis, S, atratus, 
&c. These are now exchanged for the ver- 
nacular terms. Minerals are now nerally 
made to end in -ite, which Dana alters for 
Tocks to -yte. Genera of fossils often end in 
sites, as Belemnites, anglicised Belemnite. 


6. Zool.: In the days of Swainson and the 
other adherents of the quinary system, con- 
formity of system in the nomenclature was 
greatly insisted upon. Every tribe ended in 
~€8, every family in -idee, and every sub-family 
in -ine. Of late, the system has been departed 
from, and the great aid which it rendered to 
the memory in consequence sacrificed. With 
regard to vernacular names, they vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and often suggest 
error. Thus the goat-sucker does not suck 
Sen and the titmouse is not one of the 

uride, but a bird. They are regarded as un- 
scientific, and used only for popular conveni- 
ence in scientific works. [1.] 


“The new nomenclature which has been introduced 
fate, hymlstry."—tewars 2 Of the Human Mind, ch. 


*no-mén-cla-tu-rist, s. (Eng. nomencla- 
tur(e); -ist.]) One who arranges, or is versed 
in, nomenclature. 


en tiie, s. [Gr. voueds (nomeus) =a shep- 
erd. 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of the family 
Nomeide (q.v.). Cleft of mouth narrow. No 
finlets ; ventral long and broad, attached to 
abdomen by a membrane. Nomeus gronovii is 
a toe fish, of small size, common in the 
A ¢ and Indian Oceans, (Giinther.) 


n6’-mi-al, s. [Lat. nomen =a name.]} 
Alg. ; A single name or term. [Nomg, s., 3.] 


noém-ic, a. &s. (Gr. vopos (nomos) = custom.] 
A. As adj.: Customary, usual, ordinary, 
conventional. ak page to the present ordi- 
nary mode of spelling English.) 
B, As subst.: The customary or ordinary 
spelling of English. 


noém’-in-al, * ndm’-in-all, a. & 5. [Lat. 
nominalis, from nomen (genit. nominis)=a 
name.] 
A, As adjective: 
*1. Pertaining to names or terms ; verbal. 


“The nominal definition or derivation of the word 
is not sufficient to describe the nature of it.”"—Pearson : 
On the Creed. 


2. Existing in name only; not real ; titu- 
lar ; merely so called. 
“The of which he had been the nominal 
head.”—AMacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 
3. Containing names: as, a nominal roll. 
* B. As substantive : 


1. A nominalist (q.v.). 
“William Ockam, the father of the nominalies.”— 
Camden. ; Surnames. 


2. A verb formed from a noun, 


nominal-partner, s. 

Law : A person who, by permitting his name 
to be used, allows himself to appear to the 
world «s a partner, and having an interest in a 
trade, business, or firm, although really hay- 
ing no actual interest in it, and who thus be- 
comes responsible for the actions of the real 
partners. 


Ndm’-in-al-ism, s. (Eccles. Lat. nominal- 
ismus.) —~ 


Hist. & Philos. : The name given to one of 
tworival schools of philusophy which flourished 
in the Middle Ages, though the origin of the 
dispute dates from the days of Plato, It 
turned on the real nature of genera and species, 
and the motto of nominalism was ‘‘ Universalia 

trem.” Roscellinus, canon of Compiégne, 
Sika latter part of the eleventh century, was 
the first advocate of Nominalism, and main- 
tained, in opposition to the advocates of Real- 
ism, that general ideas have no separate entity. 
He was charged with holding heretical opinions 
concerning the Trinity, for which he was cited 
before the Council of Soissons, and condemned 
A.D. 1092. His first t opponent was Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and later Abelard, 
who had been a pupil of Roscellinus, modified 


poll, b6y ; POAt, jSW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, ben 
- -eian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -§ 
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his master’s system into what is known as 
Conce)tualism (q.v.). [REALISM.) 


™ * een gr iy Api Oat Trinity, 
Rea: een Pantheism,."—@. H, Lewes: 
Hist. Philos, (ed. 1880), iL. 30, 


Near Se-ol eet a, &s, (Eng. nominal(ism) ; 


A, As adj. ; The same as NoMINALIsTI0 (q.V.). 
“The three chief positions in the nominalist solu- 
tion."—#noye. Brit, (ed. 9th), xvil, 718, 
B, As suést.: One who holds that general 
ideas have no separate entity. 


“A closer examination of the arguments, however, 
shows that Abelard was a Nominalist under « new 
name,”—G, H. Lewes: Hist, Philos, (od, 1880), ti, 28, 


nédm-in-al-ist’-{o, a. [Eng. nominalist ; -ic.] 
be om pertaining to Nominalism or the Nomin- 
s 


* nom’-in-al-ize, vt. (Eng. nominal ; -ize.] 
To convert into a noun. 

nom ’-in-al-ly, adv. (Eng. nominal; -ly.] By 

name ; in name only; not in reality. 


“ Base metal, nominally worth near a million ster- 
ling."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng. ch. xii, = 


nom’-in-ate, v.t. [Lat. nominatus, pa. par. 
of nomino = to name; nomen (genit. nominis 
=a name; Ital. nominare; Sp. nominar ; Fr. 
nommer.) 
*1. To name; to call or mention by name. 


“Sight may distinguish of colours, but suddenly to 
nominate them all, it is imiponpibla." == BAakesp 2 
Henry ¥T.,ii. i 


* 2. To call, to entitle, to designate ; to de- 
scribe by a name. 
“The young days which we may nominate tender.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, i. 2. 
*3. To set down; to appoint, to fix, to 
arrange. 
“If you repay me not on sucha day, let the forfeit 
Be for an equal poun 
Of your fair flesh to be cut off.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 
4. To designate for an office, place, or duty 
by name ; to appoint by name. 
5. To name, or propose by name as a candi- 
date for election, choice, or appointment ; to 
propose or offer the name of as a candidate. 


nodm/-in-ate, a. (Nominate, v.] Named. 


nominate-contract, s. 
Law: A contract distinguished by a par- 
ticular name. (Wharton.) 


nominate-right, s. 

Scots Law: A right that is known or recog- 
nised in law, or possesses what is termed a 
nomen juris, the use of which determines its 
boundaries, and settles the consequences to 
all concerned, Of this sort are those con- 
tracts termed loan, commodate, deposit, 
pledge, sale, &c. Nominate rights are opposed 

innominate, or those in which no obligation 
is created, beyond the express agreement of 
the parties concerned. 


*ndm-in-ate-ly, adv. (Eng. nominate; -ly.] 
By name ; particularly. 

“ Locus religiosus is that which is assigned to some 
office of religion, and nominately where the body of a 
dead person hath been buried."—Spelman; De depute 
tura, ch. vil. 

ném-i-na’-tion, "nom-in-a-ei-on, *nom- 
y-na-ci-on, s. (Fr. nomination, from Lat. 
nominationem, accus. of nominatio= a naming, 
from nominatus (Nominate, v.]; Sp. nomi- 
nacion; Ital. nominazione,] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

*1, The act of naming or mentioning by 

name ; mention by name. 


“What imports the nomination of this gentleman?” 
—Shakesp, : Hamlet, . 


2. The act of naming or nominating; the 
act of proposing by name asa candidate for an 
office or place. 

*3, A denomination, a name, a designation. 


“Because of these two effectes . . . hath it the 
nomination of kayes."—Frith : Workes, p. 58. 


4, The act of nominating or appointing to 

an office or place, 

“And after nomination, he sends a conge d’elire to 
the dean and chapter, to elect the person elected by 
him.”—Aylife: Parergon. 

5. The document embodying or declaring 
such nomination. 

6. The power, right, or privilege of nomi- 
nating or appointing to an office or place. 


“The council of admiralty has the same power with 
regard to the navy, together with the nomination of 
the captains."—Hume, pt. ii., ess. 16. 


7. The state of being named or nominated 
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for an office or place ; as, He is in nomination 
for president, 

Il. Law: The power of nominating a clerk 
to the patron of a benefice, to be by him pre- 
sented to the ordinary, 


nom-in-a-ti-val, a. [Eng. nominatin(e) ; 
~al.) Of'or pertaining to the nominative case, 


nom’-in-a-tive (or as ném’-na-tive 
*nom-in-a-tif, a. & s. (Fr. nominiti/, be 4 
Lat. nominutivus, from nominatus, pa. par. of 
nomino = to name; Ital, & Sp. nominativo.] 

A, As adj.: Naming; specif., in grammar, 
aterm applied to that case of a noun or pro- 
noun which is used when the noun or pronoun 
forms the subject of a sentence, or to the 
noun or pronoun itself when standing in that 
relation. 

B. As substantive: 

Gram. : The nominative ease ; a nominative 
word ; the case or form of a noun which simply 
names or designates the person, thing, or 
idea; that case in which a noun or pronoun 
stands when it forms the subject of a verb, 


*ném’-in-a-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. nominative s 
-ly.)_ In the manner of @ nominative; as a 
nominative. 


ném/-i-na-tor, s. [Lat., from nominatus, 
pa. par, of nomino = to name.] One who 
nominates, : 


“One of the nominators suddenly fell down dead.”"— 
Bentley : On Free Thinking, § 52. 


ném-i-neé’, s. [Formed as if from a Fr. 
* nominé, pa. par. of a verb *nominer from 
Lat. nomino.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, One who is named, nominated, or desig- 
nated by another for a certain purpose, duty, 
or position, 

2. A person upon whose life ap annuity 
depends. 

II. Law; A person nominated or designated 
to receive a copyhold estate on surrender of 
it to the lord; the cestui que use, sometimes 
called the surrenderee. 


*nom-i-nor’, s. [Lat. nomino=to name.} 
One who nominates, a nominator; the corre- 
lative of nominee. 

“About the terms of connection in such a case be- 
tween a nominor and a nominee,"—Sentham: Works, 
X. 829, 

*ndm’-d-cin-on, s. [Gr. vdu0s (nomos)=a 
law, and kavwr (kandn) =a canon, arule.] A 
collection of canons and of imperial laws rela- 
tive or conformable thereto ; also a collection 
of the canous of the ancient church and 
pe without regard to imperial constitu- 

ions. 


*nd-mbc-ra-¢gy, 8. [Gr. vd0s (nomos) = 
law; kparéw (krated)=to rule.] A system 
of government in accordance with a code of 
laws: as, the nomocracy of the Hebrew Com- 
monwealth, (Annandale.) 


nd-m6’-én-ist, s. [Eng. nomogen(y) ; ~ist.} 
One who accepts the doctrine of spontaneous 
generation. 


“The nomogenist is reduced to enumerate the 
simplest elements into which the simplest living jelly 
is resolvable."—Owen ; Anat, Vertebrates, ili. 817. 


né-mdg-8n-¥, s. (Gr. vduos (nomos) = law, 
and yev (gen), root of yéyvona: (gignomat) = to 
become. } 
Biol. : Spontaneous generation. 


“ Pasteur . . . failed to detect nomogeny under con- 
ditions as decisive as can be hoped in an attempt to 
prove a negative.”"—Owen. Anat, Vertedraces, ili. 815, 


*né-mdg-ra-pher, s, [Nomooraruy.] One 
who is versed in or writes upon nomography. 


*nd-mdg'-ra-phy, s. [Gr. vépos (nomos)= 
a law, and ypapw (graphd) = to write; Fr. 
enangrephia) An exposition in proper legal 
form and manner of the matter of a law or 
legal enactment; an exposition of the art of 
drawing up laws in proper form and matter, 


nd-mdI’-6-gy, s.  [Gr. vdu0s (nomos) = law, 

and Adyos (logos) =a word, a discourse.] 

1, Law: The science or knowledge of law, 
legislation, and government. 

2. Ment. Science: The science of the laws of 
the mind. 

3. Bot.: The department of botany which 
treats of the laws which regulate the varia- 
tions of organs. 


ch ; go, gem; thin, this; s_n, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
ion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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* ndm'-0-thé-sy, s. [Gr. vojwos (nomos)=a 
law, and ri@nue (tithémi) = to place, to lay.] 
The instituting or enacting of laws, the pub- 
lication of laws, 


®nom’-d-théte, s. (Fr. nomothéte, from Gr. 
vowobérns (nomothetés), from vép0s (nomos) =a 
law, and ré@nur (tithemi) = to place, to lay.] 
One who enacts laws; a lawgiver. 


*75m-6-thét’-ic, *ndm-6-thét’-ic-al, a. 
[Gr. vowodeTixos (nomothetikos). | [NOMOTHETE.] 
Pertaining to the enactment of laws ; legis- 
lative. 


*nom-pere, s. [O. Fr. nompair (q.v.)= an 
ampire.} An umpire, an arbitrator. 


gon, adv. [Lat.=not.]) Not. It is not used 
separately, but is largely used in composition 
as a prefix with a negative force, as in non- 
existing, non-contagious, non-payment, and 
very many other expressions, the meaning of 
which is obvious. 


non-ability, s. A want of ability or 
power ; specif., in law, an exception taken 
against a plaintiff when he is unable legally to 
commence a suit. 


non-acceptance, s. A refusal or failure 
to accept. 


non-access, s. 

Law: Impossibility of access for sexual in- 
tercourse, as in the case of a husband at sea, 
or on foreign service. A child born ander 
such circumstances is a bastard. 

*non-act, s. A forbearance, omission, or 
refusal to act, 

“Tt is not a non-act which introduces a custom, a 

custom being a common usage.”—Aylife : Parergon. 

non-admission, s. <A refusal or failure 
to admit. 

“The reason of this non-admission is its great un- 

eertainty.”—Ayliffe: Parergon, 

non-adult, a. &s. 

A, As adj. : Not having arrived at an adult 
age; in a state of pupillage. > é 

B. As subst.: One who has not arrived at 
an adult age ; a youth, a minor. 

non-alienation, s. 

1. A failure or refusal to alienate, 

2. The state of not being alienated.- 

non-appearance, s._ A failure, neglect, 
or omission to appear; default in entering an 
appearance, as in a court to prosecute or 
defend, 


non-arrival, s. 
arrive. 

non-assumpsit, phr. 
not undertake.) 

Law: A general plea in a general action, by 
which a defendant traverses the whole de- 
elaration, and denies that he made any promise 
or engagement, 


non-attendance, s. <A failure or neglect 
to attend ; non-appearence. 


* non-attention, s. Want of attention; 
mattention. 


non-bituminous, c. 
Ditumen ; free from bitumen. 


*non cepit, phr. [Lat. = he did not 
take.] 


A failure or neglect to 


[Lat. =he did 


Not containing 


Law: An obsolete plea, by way of traverse, 
Which occurs in the action of replevin, 


non-claim, s. 


Law: A failure or omission to make a claim 
during the time limited by law. 


non-cohesion, s, Want of cohesion. 


non-coincidence, s. Want of coinci- 
dence. 


non -coincident, a, Not coincident ; not 
eoinciding. 

non-com., s. An abbreviation for non- 
cominissioned (officer). 


non-combatant, s. A person connected 
with a military or naval force, but whose 
duties are civil, as chaplains, surgeons, mem- 
bers of the commissariat, &c., in connection 
with an army ; pursers, chaplains, clerks, &c., 
on board a man-of-war; a civilian in a, place 
oectpied by troops, 


non-commissioned, a. Not holding a 


governmental commission; a term applied 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; miite, cilb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, 


nomothesy—non 


to subordinate officers of the army and navy 
below the rank of lieutenant, as sergeants and 
corporals, in the army, quartermasters, boat- 
swains, &c., in the navy. 

“Long lists of non-commissioned officers and pri- 

vates.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. Xv. 

*non-committal, s. Forbearance or re- 
fusal to commit or pledge one’s self; the state 
of not being committed or pledged. 


non-communicant, s. 

1, One who habitually neglects the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist. 

2, Applied, loosely, to a regular communi- 
cant who on any given occasion: does not 
communicate. 


non-communion, s. 

Eccles. : Properly, neglect of the sacrament 
of the Eucharist. In a less restricted sense, 
it is employed of presence at the Roman Mass 
or the Anglican Communion Service, without 
communicating, 

non-communistic, a. Not partaking 
of the characteristic doctrines of communism. 


non-completion, s. Failure or neglect 
to complete; the state of not being completed. 


non-compliance, s. Failure or neglect 
to comply with any request or order. 


non compos mentis, phr. {Lat.] Not 
of sound mind; not having the full use of 
reason, (Frequently abbreviated to non compos 
or non comp.) 


non-con.,, a. ors. Anabbreviation of Non- 
conformist or Noncontent. (See these words.) 


non-condensing, a. Not condensing. 

Non-condensing steam-engine: A steam-en- 
gine in which the steam is allowed to escape 
into the open air after use. [HIGH-PRESSURE 
ENGINE. ] 


non-conducting, @. Not conducting; 
not transmitting; net avting as a conductor 
of heat or electricity. 


* non-conduction, s. The quality or 
state of being non-conducting ; failure or in- 
ability to conduct: as, the non-conduction of 
heat, 


non-conductor, s. <A substance which 
has not the power or property of conducting 
or transmitting sucha force as heat or electri- 
city : as, Glass is a non-conductor of electricity. 

{| With regard to heat, the expression more 
generally used is a bad conductor. The non- 
conductors of electricity are the oxides, lime, 
caoutchouc, air and dry gases, dry paper, 
silk, the diamond and other precious stones, 
glass, wax, sulphur, resins, amber, &c. 


* non-conformitancy, s. Nonconfor- 
mity. 
“ Presentments against non-conformitancy of minis- 
ters.”—Hucket ; Life of Williams, ii. 44. 
*non-conformitant, s. A nonconfor- 
mist. 
“« An upholder of non-conformitants.”—Hacket : Life 
of Williams, ii. 39. oe we 


non constat, phr. [Lat.] Itis not clear 
or plain ; it does not appear. 


non-contagion, s. The doctrine that 
disease is not propagated by contagion. 

non-contagionist, s. A supporter of 
the doctrine of non-cdntagion. 

non-contagious, a. Notcontagious, 


non-contagiousness, s. The quality 
or state of being non-contagious, or not com- 
municable by contagion. 


non-content, s. In the House of Lords 
a member who votes in the negative, as. op- 
posed to a content; a No. [ConTent, s., B. 3.] 

non-contributing. non-contribu- 
tory, a. Not contributing. 


non-deciduate, a. Indeciduate, 


non decimando, phr. [Lat.=not for 
tithing or tithes.] p 
Law: A custom or prescription to be dis- 
charged of all tithes, &c. 


non-delivery, s. A failure or neglect to 
deliver; omission or neglect of delivery. 


* non demisit, phr. [Lat. = he did not 
demise.] 


Law: A plea resorted to where a plaintiff 
declared upon a demise, without stating the 


indenture, in an action of debt for rent. Also 
a plea in bar, in replevin to an avowry for 
arrears of rent, that the avowant did not de- 
vise. (Wharton.) 


non-deposition, s. A failure to deposit 
or throw down. 


* non-descript, a. &s. [{NonDEscRIPT.) 


non-desquamative, a. 

Pathol. : Absence ofany peeling off of scales. 
Non-desquamative disease of the kidney is & 
form of Bright’s disease. (Tanner.) 


* non detinet, phir. [Lat. = he does not 
detain.] 

Law; A plea by way of traverse, which oce 
curred in theaction of detinue.. (Wharton. 


non-development, s. A failure of de- 
velopment, 


non-direction, s. 
Law: Omission on the part of a judge to 
enforce a necessary point of law upon a jury. 


non-discovery, s. A failure or neglect 
to discover. 


non distringendo, phr. 
Law: A writ granted not to distrain. 


non-effective, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Not effective; not capable 
of producing an effect ; producing no effect. 

2. Milit.: A term applied to that portion 
of the personnel of an army or navy which is 
not fit for or capable of active service, as half- 
pay officers, pensioners, &c.; pertaining to 
this portion of the personnel of an army. 


non-efficient, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Not efficient, not effective, not 
effectual, non-effective ; spec., a term applied 
to a volunteer who has not qualified himself 
as an efficient soldier by attending a certain 
number of drills and passing a certain standard 
in shooting. : 

B. As subst.: One who is not efficient; 
specif., a volunteer who has not qualified 
himself as an efficient by attending a certain 
number of drills and passing a certain stande 
ard in shooting. 


non-ego, s. (Lat. = not I.) 
Metaph.: (See extracts). 


“The Ego and non-Ego—mind and matter—are not 
only given together, but in absolute co-equality. The 
one does not precede, the other does not follow ; and, 
in their mutual relation, each is equally dependent, 

_ equally independent. Such is the fact as given in and 
Ce consciousness.” — Hamilton: Metaphysics (ed. 
ansel), i. 292. 


“Kant postulated the existence of a non-Eyo, but 
declared that we know nothing of it."—G. H.. Lewes; 
Hist. Philos. (ed. 1880), ii, 558. 

non-elastic, a. Not elastic; destitute 
of the property of elasticity. 

non-elect, s. ors. pl. One who is not, or 

those who are not elected; specif., one whe 
is not, or those who are not elected for sal- 
vation. [ELEctT.] 


non-election, s. Failure of election. 


*non-electric, a. & s. 

A. As adj.: Not electric; conducting elec- 
tricity. : 

B. As subst.: A substance which is not 
electric; a substance which transmits elec- 
tricity. 

( pune de aa [Now-Execrric, A, 
q.v.). 


non-entity, s. {NoneEntity.) 


non-entry, s. 

1, Ord. Lang. :-Failure or neglect to enter, 

2. Scots Law: The. casualty which formerly 
fell to the superior where the heir of a de- 
ceased vassal neglected to obtain himself en- 
tered with the superior or, as otherwise ex- 
preset who failed to renew the investiture, 
n virtue of the casualty the superior wag 
entitled to the rents of the feu. 


non-episcopal, a. Not belonging to the 
Episcopalian church or denomination, 
non-episcopalian, s. One who does 


not belong to the Episcopalian church or de- 
nomination. P 


non-essential, a. &s, 

A. As adj. > Not essential, not absulutely 
necessary or indispensable ; spec., applied to 
matters of faith or practice not considered 
necessary to salvation, 


‘sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


Syrian, 2%, ce =6; ey=a; qu = kw. 


B. As subst.: A thing which is not abso- 
Tntely necessary or indispensable, 

non est, phr. (Lat. = he (or it) Is not. 
A contraction of the Latin pia det I 
he was not found, he (or it) was not to be 


found, he (or it) was gone, 
*non est factum, pir. [Lat. = 
not the fact or deed.] Pcie fs 
Law : The general issue In an action on bond, 


or other deed, whereby the defendant formerly 
denied that to be his deed whereon he was 
sued, (Wharton.) 

non est inventus, pir. [Lat. = he 
Was not found.] + ‘ 

Law: The answer made by the sheriff in 
the return of the writ, when the defendant is 
not to be found in his bailiwick, 

non-execution, s, Failure or neglect 
of execution; neglect or omission of per- 


non-existence, s. 
1, ‘The state of not existing; the negation 
‘of being. 


2. A thing which is non-existent ; a thing 
has no existence. 

“A method of many depreciat 
‘esteem of Be tang is, ay real ——— ry 
but also non-existences.”"—Browne: Vulgar Lrrours. 

non- a Not existing, not 

having existence, 


non-expansion, s. . 
Pathol.: The state of having failed to ex- 
There is a — non-expansion of 
e air-cells in the lungs of some weakly 
infants. (Tanner.) 


mon-extensile, a. Not extensile; in- 
capable of being extended or stretched. 
non-feasance, s. 


Law: An offence consisting in an omission 
or neglect of doing that which ought to be 


non-fossiliferous, a. Not containing 
fossils. 


non-fulfilment, s. Failure or neglect 
to fulfil. 

non- ganglionic, a. 

Anat, : (See the compound). 

J Non-ganglionic Chords: 

Anat. : Chords destitute of ganglia; enords 
not having ganglionic enlargements. 

*non-gremial, a. Not connected, not 
affiliated ; outside. 

“ At Bristol last week there was.a public meeting in 


SKS Gears ee 
Guardian, Dec, 2, 1358, p. 1,042. 

* non-hearer, s. 

Church Hist. (Pl.).: (See extract). 

“The bave been 
heard gmt g mtn ° as 1806, a few 
ae were Coe bearing their public testimony 

t by ng tax taking out excise licences, or 
by labouring on public works. The number of these 
zealots went on dimi: they were 
so thinly over t were no- 


were” iowa, by the: name. of “che Fobacooere”— 
Macaulay: Eng., ch. xvi, 
non-importing, a. Not importing goods 
or commodities : as, a non-importing state. 
non-indurated, «. 

Anat. : Not having become indurated when 
normally induration should have taken place. 
There is a non-indurated chancre. (Lanner.) 

*non-inhabitant, s. One who is not 
an inhabitant ; a stranger, a foreigner. 

non-intervention, s. The act or state 
of not intervening or interfering; specif., the 
system of policy of not interfering in the 
affairs or policies of other states, except 


where the interests of one’s own country are | 


directly or indirectly concerned, 
non-interventi s A supporter 
or advocate of non-intervention. 

“Wonld the non-interventionist be 
dine! ri lane to sey raosare 
Bidgerions' by the Turks ?"—Spectator, Nov. 5, 1881, 
p- 1408, 


non-intrusion, 
Non-intrusionists, 


the 
stop : 
s. The principles of the 


non-intrusionist, s. 
Church Hist.: A member of a who, 
whilst patronage was the law of the Scottish 


boil, béy ; pdt, j6w1; cat, cell, 
-cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion= 


oon 


Established Church, contended for the prin- 
ciple that no minister should be intruded on a 
tgs contrary to the will of the congrega- 
ion. It was to meet these views that the 
General Assembly, in 1834, passed the Veto 
Act (q.v.), which brought the Church into 
conflict with the law courts, and produced 
tks Disruption (q.v.). 


non-issuable, a. Not capable of being 
issued ; not admitting of an issue being taken 
upon it; applied to a plea which does not 
raisé an issue upon the merits of the case. 
(Wharton.) 


non-joinder, s. 
Law: A plea in abatement for the non-join- 
ing of a person as co-defendant. 


*non-jurable, a. Incapable of being 
sworn ; not capable of taking an oath. 


*non-jurant, a. The same as Nonsur- 
ING (q.¥.). ! 


non-juring, a. [Nonsurina.] 

non-juror, s. [(Nonsvror.] 

*non-limitation, s. 
‘or limitation ; failure or neglect to limit. 

*non liquet, phir, ([Lat.= it is not 
clear.) 

Law; A verdict formerly returned by a jury 
when a matter did not appear clear, and was 
to be deferred to another day of trial. 


non-luminous, a. Not luminous, not 
incandescent. 


non-man » & Not carrying 
on or engaged in manufactures: as, a non- 
manufacturing state. 

non-marrying, a. Not disposed to 
Marry : as, a non-marrying man. 

non-member, s. One who is not a 
Member. 


non-membership, s. The quality or 
state of not being a member. 

non-metallic, a. Not metallic; not 
consisting of metal. 


tnon-moral, a. Having no standard of 
morality; wanting in moral sense, 

“It is more correct to say of the negro that he is 
non-morai than immoral.”"—Prof. A. Keane, in Encyc, 
Brit, (ed. 9th), xvii. 317. 

non-natural, «a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Not natural, unnatural, forced, 
strained. 

B. As substantive: 

*1. Ord. Long.: A thing which w not 
natural ; somethmg unnatural. 

2. Med. (1): In the medical philosophy of 
the ancieuts things necessary to human exist- 
ence, but which do not enter into the com- 
ya of man or constitute his nature ; 

unctions or accidents not strictly belonging 
toman, They were air, food, drink, sleep 
and wakefulness, motion and rest, the reten- 
tions and excretions, and finally the affections 
of the mind. Most of these enter into the 
nature of man, and are not in any sense 
*‘non-naturals.” 


*non-necessity, s. Absence of neces- 
sity ; the quality or state of being unnecessary. 


non-nitrogenized, a. Not containing 
nitrogen. 

non-obedience, s. Failure or neglect 
of obedience; failure to obey. 


non-observance, s. Failure or neglect 
to observe or fulfil. 


non obstante, phr. [Lat.] Notwith- 
standing; in spite of or in opposition to what 
has been or is to be stated or admitted. In 
law a phrase used in statutes and letters 
patent, implying a licence from the sovereign 
to do a thing which at common law might be 
lawfully done, but, being restrained by Act 
of Parliament, could not be done without 
such licence. Such a licence is not now legal. 


Non obstante veredicto : 
Law: A judgme 


defendant, move for judgmen 
yaa an tnat is, that he favs datenens to 


sta 
Tecover notw! ding the verdict, 
given on a bad plea, ought to be of no avail, In this 


Absence of limit | 
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case the Jud nt can only be on the confession of ¢! 
defendant, for Jud, spelen Bk obstante veredicto sm 
obviously only be given when the plea is in confession 
and avvidance ; a Judgment which is always awarded 
on the merits, and never grauted but in a very clear 
ae, aac Deore o eee al in any way of 
ng the case endant can have no merits.”— 
Lackstone: Comment., blk, Lil, ch. 14. 
non-parishioner, s. One who is not 
an inhabitant of a particular parish. 


non-payment, s. Failure or neglect to 
pay; the state of not being paid, 


non-performance, s. Failure or neglect 
to perform or fulfil; the state of not being 
performed or fulfilled, 

non-placental, a, Not having a pla 
centa; aplacental, ¢ 


non-plus, v.t. & i. [Nonpivs.] 


non-polarisable, a. 

lec. : (Of an electrode) : Not capable of being 
polarised. (Noster: Physiol. (ed. 4th), p. 58.) 

non - umus, pr. [Lat.=we are 
unable ; we cannot.) An expression signifying 
inability. 

nee Serato, s. Failure or neg: 
lect of gee 3 the state of not being 
prepare: 


non-presentation, s. Failure orneglect 
to present ; the state of not being presented. 


non-production, s. Failure or neglect 
to produce ; the state of not being produced. 


non-professional, a, Not belonging te 
& profession ; not done by a professional man, 


non-proficiency, s. Want of profi- 
ciency ; failure to ake progress. 

non-proficient, a. & s. 

A, As adj.: Not proficient; not having 
attained proficiency in any study or pursuit. 

B. As subst.: One who has not attained 
proficiency in any study or pursuit, 

“No marvel if we be whipped for dull non-prof- 
cients in God's school,"—Sp, Hall; Ser. at Exeter, 
Sept, 1641, 

non-pros, phr. & v. [Abbreviation of 
Lat. non prosequitur = he does not prosecute, } 

A. As phrase : 

In Law: A judgment entered against the 
plaintiff in a suit when he fails to appear to 
prosecute, 

B. As verb: To fail to prosecute ; to enter 
a judgment of non-pros, against. 


“If, however, the plaintiff neglects to deliver a 
declaration by the end of the term next after the 


defendant appears, or is of other deluyx or de- 
faults per rules of law in any subsequent stage 
of ‘the action, ‘he is not to follow or pursue 
his remedy as he ought to do, and therepon a nonsuit 


or non uiter ts entered; and he is said to be 
nonprodl.”--Btzdestone : Comment, bk. iii., ch. TI. 
non-prosequitur, phr. [Non-Pros.] 


*non-recurrent, *non-recurring, a. 
Not recurring ; not occurring again, 


*non-regardance, s. Failure or neglect 
to regard or observe; want of due regard ; 
slight, disregard. 

“ Since you to non-regardance cast my faith.” 
Shakesp. > Twelfth Night, v. 
non-regent, s. At the English Univer- 
sities, a Master of Arts whose regency has 
ceased, [REGENT.] 

*non-rendition, s. Failure or neglect 
of rendition ; failure or neglect to render what 
is due. 


non-resemblance, s, Want of resem- 
blance; unlikeness, dissimilarity. 


non-residence, * none-residence, s, 

1. Lit. : Failure or neglect to reside where 
official duties require one to reside ; the state 
of being non-resident; residence away from 
one’s property. (Used specif. of a clergyman 
residing out of his parish.) 


“The leases of beneticed clergymen are further re- 
strained, in case of their non-residence, by statutes, 18 
Bliz. c. 20, &c."—Bluckstone : Comment., bk. iL, ch. 20. 


*9, Fig. : A digression. 

“Without any non-residence from the text."— 

Adams: Works, i. 898. 

non-resident, a. & 8. 

A, As adjective: 

1. Lit.: Not residing where official duties 
require one to reside; residence away from 
one’s proper place or home. 


“ Licensed pene are allowed to demise the 
living, on which they are non-resident, to theit 
curates only."—Blackstone : Corement., bk. ii., ch. 20. 


chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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°2. Fig.: Digressing, departing, diverging. 

“He is more non-resident from his theme.’— 
Adams: Works, i. 473. 

B. As subst. ; One who is non-resident ; one 
who does not reside where official duties 
require him to reside, as a clergyman who 
lives away from his cure. 

< en in the kingdom who, 
Salen peso ota — EBsetarmed non-residents.’ — 
Swift: Arguments against the Power of Bishops. 

non-resistance, s. Failure or omission 
of resistance ; passive obedience or submission 
to authority, power, or force without resist- 
ance. 

“Lochiel would undoubtedly have laughed the 
doctrine of non-resistance to scorn.” —Macaulay : Hist. 
Jiéng., ch. xiii. 

Non-resisiance Oath: An oath, or more 
properly, a declaration, constituting part of an 
oath, required by 13 Chas. II., c. 1, from all 
officers of corporations. It ran thus: 


“T do declare and believe that it is not lawful, upon 
any pretence whatever, to take arms aaa the king, 
and I do abhor that traitorous position of taking 
arms by his authority against his person or against 
those that are commissioned by him.” 


it was repealed, in 1719, by 5 Geo. I., ¢. 6, § 2. 

{ The doctrine of non-resistance was advo- 
eated in a homily'in 1569, and embodied in 
the canons of convocation in 1606. 


* non-resistant, a. & s. 

A. As adj.: Passively obedient to author- 
ity, power, or force; offering no resistance to 
authority, power, or force. 


“Teach passive obedience, and non-resistant prin- 
ciples.”"—Arbuthnot, 


B. As substantive : 

1, One who holds that no resistance should 
ever be made to constituted authority even 
when unjustly exercised. 

2. One who holds that force should never 
‘be used to resist violence. 


non-resisting, a. Offering no resist- 
ance, opposition, or obstruction: as, a non- 
resisting nedium, 


non-return, s. Failure or neglect to 
return. \ 


non-ruminant, a. & s. 
A, As adj.: Not chewing the cud. 


“ Non-ruminant hoofed animals.”—Oassel’s Nat. 
Hist., ii. 849, 


B. As substantive: 

Zool. (Pl.): The same as NON-RUMINANTIA 
a.v-). 

non-ruminantia, s. pl. 

Zool. : (See extract). 

“The Non-Ruminantia, or Artiodactyls, which do 
not chew the cud. . . are divisible into three families : 
Suide (Hogs), Hippopotamida (Hippopotamuses), and 
Anoplotheridz."—Cassell's Nat. Aist., ii. 336., 

*non-sane, a. Not sane; not sound: 

as, a person of non-sane mind. 


* non-science, s. Nonsense. 

“The doctor talked mere science or non-science 
about humours, complexions, and animal spirits,”— 
Kingsley: Westward Ho! ch. xxi, 

+ non-sensitive, a. & s. 

A. As adjective : : 

1. Not sensitive; not easily impressed by 

external objects. 

2. Wanting in sense or perception, 


“No precepts can so gain upon nature as to make 
her non-sensitive."—Feltham: Resolves, pt. i., res. xiv. 


B. As subst.: One who is wanting in sense 
or perception. 


non-sequitur, s. 
follow. ] 


Logic: An inference which does not follow 
from the premises. 


non-sexual, a. 
neuter. 


Non-sexual reproduction : 
Physiol. : [Monocony, PARTHENOGENESIS]. 


non-society, a. Not connected with 
any society ; spec., applied to a workman who 
does not belong to a trade-society or trades- 
union, 


*non-solution, s. 

explanation. 

“ Athenzeus instances enigmatical propositions, and 
the forfeitures and rewards, upon holy solution and 
non-solution.” —Broome. 

*non-solvency, s. Failure or inability 

to pay debts; insolvency. (Swift: Prop. for 
paying the National Debt.) 


[Lat. = it does not 


Devoid of sex; sexless 3 


Failure of solution or 


nonage—nonconformist 


*non-solvent, a. & s. 

A, As adj.: Unable to pay debts; insol- 
vent, bankrupt. 

B. As subst,: One who is unable to pay his 
debts ; an insolvent. 


non-striated, a. 

Non-striated fibre : 

Anut. : Muscular fibre not having any fine 
parallel stripes or bands running obliquely 
across it. It is found only in the involuntary 
muscles, and not universal even among them. 


non-submission, s. Want or failure of 
submission. 


non-submissive, 4. 
ing, or refusing to submit. 


non-summons, s. 

Law: Failure to serve a summons within 
the assigned time. There was a wager of law 
of non-summons. 


*non-surety, s. 
safety ; insecurity. 

*non-tenuit, phr. [Lat.=he did not hold.} 

Law: A plea in bar to replevin, to avowry 
for arrears of rent, that the plaintiff did not 
hold in manner and form as the avowry 
alleged. (Wharton.) 


*non-tenure, s. 

Law: A plea in bar to a real action by 
saying that he (the defendant) held not the 
land in the plaintiffs count, or declaration, or 
at least some part thereof. (Wharton.) 


non-term, s. 
Law: A vacation between two terms ot a 
court. 


*non-uniformitarian, non-uni- 
formist, s. 

Geol.: One who does not assent to the 
uniformitarian views of Hutton and Lyell and 
their school of thought; one who does not 
assent to the view that the present state of 
the earth was brought about by the operation 
of existing causes continued through vast 
intervals of time. 


non-usance, s. Failure or neglect to use. 


non-user, s. 

Law: 

1, Neglect or omission to use an easement 
or other right. 

2. Neglect or failure to perform official 
duties or services. 


*non’-age (age as ig) (1), s. [Low Lat. 
nonagium, from Lat. nonus = ninth ; novem = 
nine.} A ninth part of movables, formerly 
paid to the clergy on the death of persons in 
their parish, and claimed on pretence of being 
applied to pious uses. 


non’-age (age as ig) (2), s. 
not, and Eng. -age.] 

1, The time of life before a person attains 
the age when, according to the laws of his 
country, he is considered competent to manage 
his own affairs ; minority. 

“King Henrie died during the nonage of this 

Alexander.”—Holinshed: Descript. of Britain, ch. xxii, 

*2. A period of immaturity generally. 

“That folded in its tender nonage lies, 
A beauteous bud, nor yet admits the skies.” 
‘ Hughes : Claudianus. 
*non-aged (aged as Yd), a. [Eng. non- 
ag(e) (2); -ed.) Being still in nonage; not 
having attained maturity. 
“Tell the world the Muse’s love appeares 
In nonaged youth, as in the length of years.” 
Browne: Britannia’'s Pastorals, bk. i. § 5. 
non-a-gén-ar’-i-an, s. (Lat. nonagenarius 
= containing or consisting of ninety; nono- 
gent = ninety each ; distrib. from nonaginta = 
ninety ; novem = nine.] A person between 
the age of ninety and a hundred years. 


non-a-gés’-i-mal, a. & s. (Lat. nonagesi- 
mus, from nonaginta = ninety.) 

A. As adj.: Pertaining or belonging to the 
number ninety; pertaining to a nonagesimal. 
(Used specially of the arc measurements, in 
which 90° stand for a right angle.) 

B. As substantive: 


Astron.: The nonagesimal degree of the 
ecliptic ; the point of the ecliptic which at 
the moment is highest above the horizon. 
Every point in the ecliptic is in succession 
the nonagesimal. 


Not striated. 


Failing, neglect- 


Want of surety or 


(Lat. non = 


{Lat. nonus= ninth; Gr. 


‘_a-gon, 3. C 
wee ey, A figure having 


ywvia (gonia) = an angle.) 
nine sides and nine angles. 


non’-ane, s. (Lat. nonus = nine; -ane.] 

Chem. : CoH. - A name given to the hydro- 
carbons of the paratiin series, containing nine 
atoms of carbon. Three isomeric nonanes 
are at present known, viz., normal nonane 
which exists in petroleum, and is also obtained 
by the action of heat on solid paraffin, boils at 
147°-148°; isobutyl-isoamyl, prepared from 
the iodides of the respective alcohol radicals, 
boils at 132°; and propylene diisopropyl, ob- 
tained by the action of sodium amalgam on 
isopropylic iodide, boils at 130°. 


non-a-tél’-li-a, nén-a-téel’-i-a, s. [Latin- 
ized from the Guiana name of one species. } 
Bot. : A genus of Cinchonacez, family Guet- 
tardide. The species are American. Nona- 
telia officinalis is the Asthma bush of Guiana, 
which is said to be useful in asthma, 


nonge, *nones, *nonnes, s. [Properly for 
the once. The older spelling is for then ames, 
for then ones, the initial n really belonging 
to the dative case of the article (A.S. dham, 
dhan), and ones or anes = once, (See remarks 
under N).] Occasion, purpose, intent. (Only 
found in the phrase for the nonce). 


nonce-word, s, 
used for an occasion, 


A word coined and 


non’-cha-lance (or as nén’-cha-lans), s. 
{Fr.] The quality or state of being non- 


chalant; want or absence of earnestness of 
feeling or interest ; carelessness, recklessness, 
coolness, indifference. 


non’-cha-lant (or as ndn’-cha-lan), a. 
{Fr., from non =not, and chaloir = to care, 
to interest one’s self, from Lat. caleo= to be 
warm or ardent.) Careless, reckless, cool, 
indifferent. 


non-cha-lant-ly, adv. [Eng. nonchalant ; 
-ly.) In a nonchalant manner; coolly, with 
careless indifference. 


*non-com-péund-ér, s. 
[Eng. compounder.] 

Eng. Hist. (Pl. ): Jacobites who wished to 
bring back James II. without compounding or 
covenanting with him respecting the charac- 
ter of his future government. 

“The Noncompounders thought it downright Whig- 

ery, downright rebellion, to take advantage of His 

ajesty’s unfortunate situation for the purpose of im- 

pe dad on him any condition,”—Macauluy : Hist. Eng., 
non-con-form’-ing, «a. ([Pref. non-, and 
Eng. conjorming.] Not conforming; acting 
as a nonconformist (y.v.); dissenting from 
the established religion of a country, 


“Nothing has contributed more to make the dis- 
senting nonconforming party considerable.”—South : 
Sermons, vol, v., ser. 12. 


non-con-form -ist, s. & a. ([Pref. non-, and 
Eng. conformist.) 
A. As substantive: 
*T. Ord. Lang.: One who refuses to join or 
agree with others. 


“A nonco nformist either in public sorrow or joy.” 
—Barrow : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 9. 


II. Technically : 


1. Eng. Hist. (Pl.): Those who declined to 
conform their worship to that by law estab- 
lished. They were of two kinds: first, those 
who, being religious, worshipped nowhere; 
second, those who attended the services of 
some other religious denomination than the 
established church. It was more frequently 
used of the latter class. The name was first 
applied to those who declined to conform to 
the enactments of the Act of Uniformity. 
2 & 3 Edward VI., c. 1, passed in 1549. I 
was revived and applied to the two thou- 
sand clergymen, who had to surrender the 
livings on account of their inability to 
conform to the more celebrated Act of Uni- 
formity, 14 Charles II.,c._4, first enforced 
on Aug. 24, 1662. Etymologically viewed, a 
Dissenter and a Nonconformist somewhat 
differ. The former word denotes that he 
teels differently from Churehinen, that his 
sympathies go in a different direction ; the 
latter word refers, not to his feelings, but to 
his action with respect to public worship. 
The laws formerly existing required him to 
conform to that of the Established Church by 
attending the services and partaking of the 


[Pref. non-, and 


eéctevili ule an ge 
fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, héve, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian, #, 0 =6; ey =a; qu= kw. 


Communion. The two words, Dissenter and 
Nonconformist, as generally referring to the 
same individual, came interchangeable. 
pho the history of Nonconformist, see there- 
‘ore Dissenter.) 

2. Hntom.: Xylina Zinckenii, one of the 
Noctuas, rare in Britain, 


B. As adj.: Refusing to conform to the 
established religion of a country; belonging 
3 pertaining to the nonconformists ; dissent- 
ng. 

non-con-form’-i-ty, s. 
Eng. conformity.) 

*1. Refusal or neglect of conformity or 

eompliance. 


[Pref. non-, and 


Feason or revelation, és the highest authority 
with it: a conformity or gras perm to it, de- 
oie their actions to be m good or evi 


2. s ys Refusal to unite with the Es- 
tablished Church of a country in its mode of 
worship and rites; the principles of noncon- 
formists. 


“ He (Stedman). . . years . Was ejected 
Fad me Wosd? 4 only ergy oa 
noén’-dé-script,c. & s. [Lat. non =not, and 
or” pa. par. of describo=to describe 
(q.v.). 
A, As adjective : 
*1. Not before described ; novel, new. 
2. Not easily described; abnormal, odd, 
indescribable. 
B. As substantive: 
1. Something not before described or classed ; 
something abnormal 
2. A person or thing not easily described 
or classed ; something belonging to no distinct 
kind or class, 
*nane, *non, * noon, a. & pron. or 
s& [A.8. nan, from ne = not, and dn = one.) 
A. As adj. : Not one, not any, no. 
“ Thy life shall in doubt, and thou... shalt 
ve none assurance of thy life.”"—Deut, xxviii. 66, 
None is not now used attributively. 
B, As pronown or substantive : 
1. No one, not one, not any one (Said of 
persons or things.) 
“ None so poor to do him reverence.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Caesar, tii, 2. 
2. Not any, not a part, not the least portion. 
ee ae, shall ye gather it bat on the sabbath 
3. Nothing. 


“ Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ili, 2. 


J None the less (or more): Not any the less 


(or more) on that account ; just the same. 


none-sv-pretty, nancy-pretty, s. 
Bot. : Saxifraga wmbrosa. ~ (LONDON-PRIDE.) 


*none (1), s. [Noon.] 


none (2), s. [Fr., from Lat. nonus = ninth ; 
novem =nine.} The ninth hour of the day 
after sunrise at the equinoxes; about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, 


non’-éne, s. (Lat. nonus = ninth ; -ene.] 
Chem. : CgHjg. Nonylene, Pelargonene. A 
name given to the hydrocarbons of the olefine 
series, containing nine atoms of carbon. It is 
one of the products of the dry distillation of 
hydroleie or metoleie acid, is insoluble in 
water, soluble in alcohol and ether, boils at 

120°, and burns with a bright white flame, 


noén-én’-ti-ty, s. [Pref. non-, and Eng. 
entity (q.v.). 
‘*1, Non-existence ; the negation of being. 
“ Nothing can bring its no-self out of nonentity into 
something."—Sentley: Boyle Lectures. 
2. A thing which does not exist. 


* There was no such thing as rendering evil for evil, 
when evil was truly a nonentity, and now to be 
found."—South : Sermons, 


*3, Nothingness, insignificance, 
4. A person or thing of no importance or 
consideration ; a nobody ; a mere nothing. 


*nones, s. [Nonce.] 
pones, s pl. [Fr., from Lat. none, from 
ro tp novenus)= ninth, from novem = 
nine.) 
*1, Roman Antig.: The fifth day, according 
to the Roman Calendar, of the months Jan- 
uary, February, April, June, August, Sep- 


boil, béy ; Poat, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhun, -cious, 


nonconformity—nonsui 


tember, November, and December, and the 
seventh of March, May, July, and October, 
The nones were so called from their falling on 
the ninth day before the Ides, reckoning in- 
clusively, according to the Roman system of 
computation, 


2. Roman Liturgy: The office for the ninth 
hour. 


néae-stigh, nén’-siigh, s. (Eng. none, and 
such. 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which for 

excellence or other quality is without an equal. 


“A nonsuch of a w —, Ff 5 
Glintheon | ine oman."—Richardson: Sir 0. 


2. Botany & Horticulture: 
) A variety of apple of a greenish-brown 
colour, ripening in September. 


(2) Medicago sativa, a species of trefoil or 
lucerne, 


(3) Lychnis chalcedonica. 


nonesuch - medi s. The English 
name of a plant called in Norfolk Black None- 
such. It is sometimes cultivated for fodder, 
like yellow clover, which it resembles, but it 
is now falling into disrepute. 


no-nét’, s. [Ital. nonetto; Lat. nonus = 
ninth.] 


Music: A composition, written for nine 
voices or instruments. 


*nén-étte, 's. [Etym. doubtful.] The tit- 


mouse, 


no-nil’-li-én, s. (Lat. nonus= ninth, and 
Eng. million.] The number produced by the 
raising of a thousand to the tenth power; a 
number consisting of a unit with thirty 
ciphers annexed. According to the English 
system of numeration, a unit with fifty-four 
ciphers annexed. 


nén-16-nt-ns, s. [A word of no etymo- 
ogy] 
Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Foraminifera, 
family Polystomellidea. Range from Upper 
Cretaceous times till now. 


no-ni-iis, s. (See def.] A name sometimes 
applied to a vernicr (q.v.), from Nonnius, the 
Latin form of Nonnez, a Portuguese mathema- 
tician of Alcazar (born 1497), who is said to 
have invented it. 


Noén-jur-ing, a. [Lat. non=not, and juro 
=to swear.] Not swearing allegiance ; be- 
longing or pertaining to the party of Non- 
jurors (q.v.). 

NOn-jur’-or, s. (Lat. non = not, and juro= 
to swear.) 

Church Hist. (Pl.): A term applied to those 
of the clergy and laity of the Establishment, 
who, holding that James II. was sovereign 
de jure after the throne had been declared 
vacant, refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to William III. and his successors. Among 
these were Sancroft, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and six bishops—Turner (Ely), Lloyd 
Cae so ton (Gloucester), Lake (Chi- 
chester), White (Peterborough), and Ken (Bath 
and Wells). Sancroft sanctioned the conse- 
eration of a bishop, and thus a schism arose, 
The Nenjurors themselves divided on the 
question of Nonjurors’ usages (q.v.), and each 
party consecrated bishops. Gordon, the last 
prelate of the regular body, died in 1799, and 
so the Se min —_ came to an end. 
Boothe, the last of the irregularly constituted 
bishops, died in Ireland some twenty years 
later. (Lathbury; see also Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. iv.) 


Nonjurors’ usages, ». pl. 

Church Hist. & Ritual: Certain ceremonies 
adopted by the Nonjurors in the Communion 
office : viz., mixing water with the wine, prayers 
for the dead, prayer for the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on the elements, the prayer of 
oblation, trine immersion at baptism, the use 
of chrism at confirmation, and unction of the 
sick. Hence the Nonjurors were sometimes 
called Usagers. 


* nén-jur’-or- s. [Eng. nonjuror ; -ism.] 
The principles or practices of the Nonjurors, 


*nonne, s. [Noy] 
non’-ny, s. (Niyyy.] A ninny, a simpleton. 


nonny-nonny, phir. The burden of 8 
song, vn Rape in ‘Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries. 
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non’-par-éil, a. & s._ (Fr. non=not, and 
pareil = equal, from Low Lat. pariculus, a 
double dimin. from Lat. par = equal.] 
* A, As adj. : Having no equal ; unequalled, 
peerless, 
“Th t muteous 
Knowledge" Whitlock Mameeorney the Wratten (1654.) 
B, As substantive: 


I, Ordinary Language : 


1. A person or thing of such excellence m 
any quality as to have no equal or peer; & 
nonesuch, 

“The nonpareil of beauty.” 


esp.: Twelfth Night, 1. 6 
2, A kind of apple. 
3. A kind of biscuit. 


Il. Print. : A size of t larger than ru 
and less than emerald. Whe re used in the 
definition is nonpareil. 


non’-plis, s. [Lat. non = not, and plus = 
more.} A state of perplexity in which one is 
unable to decide on further steps ; inability to 
say or do more; a puzzle, aquandary. (Now 
only used in the phrase at a nonplus. 


“The nonplus of my reason will yield a fairer 
portunity to my faith. South : oath sei vol. L., ser. 


ndén’-pliis, v.t. [Nonpwus, s.] To make at a 
nonplus ; to puzzle, to perplex, to confound, 
to bewilder ; to stop by embarrassment. 


“ Nonplust and confounded.” —Cudworth : Intell. 
System, p. 636, 


non-sense, s. [Pref. non-, and Eng. sense.] 

1, No sense; that which conveys no sense 
or ideas; unmeaning or nonsensical language 
or words. 

“ This nonsense got into all the following editions by 

a mistake of thestage editors.”—Pope : On Shakespeare. 

2, An absurdity ; an absurd idea or proposi- 
tion : as, It is nonsense to think of taking such 
a step. ; 

* 3. Things of no importance ; trifles. 

s t's the world to him, 
"Tis nonsense all.” 


nonsense-v s. pl. Verses formed 
by taking any words which will suit the 
rhythm without reference to forming any 
connected sense or idea, 


n6n-sén’-si-cal, a. [Eng. nonsens(e) ; -ical. 
Having or conveying no sense or meaning ; 
unmeaning, senseless, absurd. 


- “ 80 nonsensical, that we shall not here trouble the 
reader with them.”—Cudworth : Intell. System, p, 291. 


non-sén’-si-cal-ly, adv. (Eng. nonsensical ; 
-ly.] Ina nonsensical manner ; without sense 
or meaning ; absurdly, 
‘* Never was any thing more nonsensically pleasant.” 
—Estrange: Translation of Quevedo, 


non-sén’-si-cal-néss, s. [Eng. nonsensical ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being nonsen- 
sical ; absurdity, nonsense. 


nén’-siigh, s. [Nonesvcn.] 


non’-suit, s. & a. 
(a.v.).] 

A, As substantive : 

Law; The ort far of a suit during trial. 
This is done by the judge when, in his opinion, 
the plaintiff fails to make out a legal cause of 
action, or to support his pleadings by any evi- 
dence, 

“Tt is usual for a plaintiff, when he or his counsel 
perceives that he has not given evidence sufficient to 
maintain his issue, to be voluntarily nonsuited, or 
withdraw himself; whereupon the crier is ordered to 
call the plaintiff; and if neither he, nor anybody for 

im, appears, he is nonsudted, the Jurors are discharged, 
theaction is at an end, and the defendant shall recover 
bis costa, The reason ‘of this practice is, that a non- 
suit is more eligible for the plaintiff, than a verdict 
against him; for after a nonsuét, which is poly a de- 
fault, he may commence the same suit again for the 
same cause of action; but after a verdict had, and 

udgment consequent thereupon, he is for ever barred 

m attacking the defendant upon the same ground 
of complaint. But in case the plaintiff appears, the 
jury by their foreman deliver ip their verdiet,"— 
Blackstone ; Comment., bk. ili, ch, 18 


B. As adj. : Nonsuited. 


“Tf either party neglects to put in his declaration 

lea, re iHeatlon, rejoinder, and the like, within the 
Fines allotted by the standing rules of court, the 
plaintiff, if the omission be his, is said to be nonsuit, 
or not to follow and pursue his complaint,”"—Slack- 
stone: Comment., bk. ili., ch. 21. 


nodn’-siit, v.t. [Noysur7, s.] 
Law; To subject to a nonsuit. (See the 
noun.) 


“Formerly they [common pledges] were of use to 
answer to the king for the amercement of the plaintiff, 
in case he were nonsuited,.”— Blackstone - Comment., 
bk. iii, ch. 20. 


[Pref. non-, and Eng. suit 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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non’-tron-ite,s. [From Nontron, Dordogne, 
France; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : Dana includes this mineral among 
the members of the Margarophyllite section 
of the hydrous silicates, and makes it a va- 
riety of Chloropal (q.v.). Colour, pale straw 
or canary-yellow ; feel, unctuous. 


non’-yl, s. [Lat. nonus =nine; -yl.] 

Chem. : CgHyg. The ninth term of the series 
of alcohol radicals CnHen+1. It is unknown 
in the tree state, but occurs together with 
nonylene, as nonyl hydride, CgHo9, among the 
products obtained by distilling amylic alcohol 
with anhydrous chloride of zinc. It has the 
odour of lemons and boils at 136°. 


nonyl-aleohol, s. [NonyLio ALCOHOL.] 


nonyl-chloride, s. 

Chem. : CgHy9Cl. Pelargyl chloride. A 
eolourless aromatic liquid obtained by the 
action. of chlorine on nonyl hydride. It boils 
at 196°, 


nonyl-hydrate, s. 


non-yl'-a-mine, s. 
and suff. ~ine (Chem.). 
Chem.: CoH»,N. A colourless ‘aromatic 
liquid, obtained by the action of ammonia on 
noryl chloride. It boils at 190°, and is 
slightly soluble in water. 


[(NonyuICc ALCOHOL. ] 


non’-y-lene, s. [Eng. nonyl; -ene. [NoNENE.] 


non-yl’-ic, a. [Eng. nonyl ; -ic.] Contained 
in or derived from nony]l (q.v.). 


nonylic-acid, s. [PrLARconic-acip.] 


nonylic-alcohol, s. 

Chem..: CgHo90, Nonyl alcohol. Nonyl hy- 
drate. Octyl carbinol. An oily liquid prepared 
by heating nonyl chloride with alcoholic 


potash. It boils at 200°. 
no0d’-dle, s. Prob. connected with noddy 
(a-v-).] 


1, A'simpleton, a ninny, a fool. 


*“He was such a zood/e he did not know the value of 
what he had bought.’ —Vorsyth : Life of Cicero, ch. xi. 


2. A strip of rolled dough, used in soup. 


noo’-dle-dom, s. (Eng. noodle; -dom.] 
Noodles or simpletons collectively ; the region 
of noodles. 


nook (1), * nok, *noke, *neuk,)s. [Irish & 
Gaul. niuc.] A corner, a recess; a narrow 
place formed by an angle in or between bodies $ 
3 secluded retreat. 
“That nook where, on:paternal ground, 
‘ A habitation she had found.” 
Yi Wordsworth: White Doe of ‘Rzylstone, ‘vii. 
* nook-shotten,a. Having many nooks 
or corners ; indented with bays, creeks, dc, 
“That nook-shotten isle of Albion.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iii. 5, 
® nook (2), s. [Lat. nocata.] (See {.) 
*@ A nook of land: 


Law: Twelve and a half acres. 


néol'-bén-gér, s. [Native Australian (?).] 
Zool. : Tarsipes rostratus, a little Marsupial 
animal, family Phalangistide. It resembles a 
long-snouted mouse, and is found in western 
Australia, Called also the Tait. 


* n0-6-10g/-ic-al, a. [Eng. noolog(y) ; ~ical.] 
Of or pertaining to noology. 


# no-61'-6-Zist, s. [Eng. noolog(y); -ist.] One 
who studies or is versed in noology. 


* n0-6l'-6-gY, s. [Gr. vods (noos) = the mind, 
and Adyos (Jogos) = a discourse.] The science 
of intellectual facts or phenomena. 


noon, * noen, * non, * none, * noone, s. 
& a. [A.8. nén-tid =noon-tide; Lat. nona 
(hora) = the ninth (hour), from nonus = ninth, 
novem = nine ; Dut. noen.] 

A. As substantive: 
I. Literally: 
ft 1. The ninth hour of the day, or three 
O'clock p.m., at which the church service of 
nones was celebrated ; afterwards the time of 
this service was altered, and the term came to 
be applied to midday. 
2, Midday ; the time when the sun is in the 
meridian. 
“Thou find'st him from the heat of noon retir'd.” 
; 5 Milton: P. L.,¥. 281. 
Tl. Fig.: The middie or culminating point 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, 


oe nomyl; ammonia), 


nontronite—Nordmarkite 


of anything ; the prime ; the time of greatest 
brilliancy, power, or fame. 

B. As adj. : Meridional; pertaining to noon 
or midday. 


“How oft the noon, how oft the midnight bell, ... 
Knocks at our hearts.” Young. 


{| () Noon of night : Midnight. 


“Full before him at the noon of night.” 
Dryden: Wifeof Bath's Tale, 218. 


(2) Apparent noon: 
Astron. & Horol: The moment when the 
centre of the actual sun is on the meridian. 


(3) Mean-noon: [MEAN-Nooy]. 
(4) Real noon : 


Astron. & Horol.: The moment when the 


centre of the mean sun is on the meridian. 


*noon, v.i. 
during the heat of the day, as travellers. 


noon’-day, * noone-day, s. & a. 
noon, and day.) 


A, As:subst.: Noon; the middle of theday ; 


midday. 
“Then ishuld ‘thy lyfe'be as cleare as ‘the moone-day 
and sprynge forthias the mornynge.’—Job xi, (1351.) 


B. As adj.: Meridional ; pertaining to the | 
| nope, s. 


middle of the day or noon, 
«The scorching sun was mounted high, 
Inall its lustre to the noonday sky.” 
Addison: Ovid. 
* noon’-fall, * noone-fall, s. [Eng. noon, 
and fall, s.] The time about noon; noontide. 
“ After noonefall slightly Pandarus 


Qan draw him to the window nye the strete.” _ 
Chaucer: Troilus & Cressida, bk. ii: 


noon’ -fléw-ér, s. [Eng. noon, and flower.} 


Bot.: Tragopogon pratensis or pratense. So | 


named because the flowers close at noon. 
Called also Noontide. 


or repast at noon; a luncheon. 


“Tf he be disposed to take a whet, a mooning, an 
evening's draught, or a bottle after midnight, he goes 
to the Club,”—Addison : Spectator, No. 72. 


*noon-shun, s. [NuncHEON.] 


nodén’-stéad, * noén’-stéd, s. (Eng. noon, 
and stead.] The position of the sun at noon- 
tide. 
“It would turn the moonsted into night.” 
Drayton: The Moon-Calf. 
noon’-tide, s. & a. [A.S. nén-tid, from nén 
= noon, and tid = tide, time.) 
A. As substantive: 
1, Ord. Lang.: The time about noon; mid- 
day ; the middle of the day. 
“Makes ‘the night morning and the noontidenight.” 
Shakesp.: Richar@ Ml, 1.4, 
2. Bot. (INoon-FLOWER]). 
B. Asadj.: Pertaining to nooner midday ; 
thappening at noon; meridional. 
“He is retired as oontide dew.” 
Wordsworth: Poet's Epitaph. 
*noontide-prick, s. The point of noon. 
(Shakesp.: 8 Henry VI., i. 4.) 


nodops, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A popular name 
for Rubus chamemorus, or cloudberry. 


* noodr-y, s. [Fr. nourri, pa. par. of nourrir 
=tonourish.] <A boy, a stripling, a lad. 
“In heriarms thenaked moory strained.” 
Turberville. 
nodose, *nodze, s_. [Etym. doubtful. Skeat 
suggests O. Fr. nous, pl. of now or neu; Fr. 
neud =a knot, from Lat. nodus. Mahn sug- 
gests Wel. nais=a band, a tie; Gael. & Ir, 
nasg = a tie, a collar.) A running knot which 
binds the closer the more it is drawn. 
“Caught in mine.own nooze.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Rule a Wife, iii. 1. 
nodse, v.t. [Noosz, s? To catch or tie ina 
noose ; to entrap, to ensnare, to catch. 
“You're fairly noosed, and must consent 
To bear, what nothing can prevent.” 
Wilkie: Ape, Parrot, & Jackdaw, 
Nodth, s. [The inventor of the apparatus.] 
(See etym. and compound). 


Nooth’s-apparatus, 3. Three glasses 
placed vertically to impregnate water with 
carbonic acid. (Ogilvie.) 


Noét’-ka, s. [See def.] The native name of 
an inlet in Vancouver’s Island. 
Nootka-dog, s. 
Zool.: A variety of Canis familiaris, for- 
merly made .& separate species, Canis laniger 
nobis (Hamilton Smith), These dogs have 


——— Ent 


| no’-pal, s. 


[Noon, s.] To rest at noon or | 


[Eng. 


| mops, s. 


; fea Kay-etee. 6: 
no6én’-ing, s. [Eng. noon; -ing.] A repose nop-ster, 


been domesticated by the natives, and Van- 
couver (Voyage, i. 226) says of them : 

“The dogs . ... were all shorn as close to the skin 
as shee Kes in England, and so compact were their 
fleeces that large portions could be lifted up by a 
corner without causing any separation. They were 
composed of a mixture of a coarse kind of wool, with 
very fine long hair, capable of being. apun into yarn.’ 


[Fr.] 

Botany : 

1. Opuntia vulgaris. 

2. The genus Nopalea (q.v.) 


no-pa’-lé-a, s. [Latinized from Fr. nopal 
(qg.v-).] ‘ : 

Bot.: A genus of Cactacee, akin to Opuntia, 
but with the flowers less expanded and a 
general absence of spines. It contains three 
species, from Mexico and the West Indies. 
Nopalea coccinellifera is the cochineal plant. 
It iseight or ten feet high, and is a native of 
Mexico. 


no-pal-ér-¥, no'-pal-ry, s. [Fr. nopaliére.} 
A plantation or nursery of nopals for rearing 
cochineal insects. There are three crops in 
the year. Nopaleries exist in the Canary 
Islands, New Grenada, and Mexico. : 


{Etym. doubtful.] A provincial 
name for the bullfinch. 


“The redsparrow, the nope, the redbreast, and the 
wren.” Drayton : Poly-Olbion, s. xiii. 


(Gr. voy (nops) = purblind. } 

Entom. : A genus of spiders, family Tegen- 
ariide or Tubitele, group Dysderides, chiefly 
from the West Indies. There is a single pair 
of eyes. The species are large and active, and 
reside in tubes and cells of silk, from which 
they rush out on passing insects. 


[A.S. hnoppa; Dut. noppe = 
the nap.or flock of cloth; fem. suff. -ster.] A 
woman employed to nip off the knots, flock, 
pile, or nap of woven fabrics in readiness for 
the market. 


nor, conj. [A contr. of nother, another spell- 

ing of neither (q.v.). | 

1. A word or particle used to mark the 
second or subsequent branch of a negative 
disjunctive proposition ; correlative to neither 
or some other negative. 

“T could not see, nor hear, nor touch.” 
Shakesp.. Venus & Adonis, 440. 

*2. Formerly a second negative was used 

with nor. 


“T know not love, nor will not know it.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 409. 


{| We even find three negatives used to- 
gether. 
“ Nor never mone:shall mistress be of it.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, iii. 1. 
3. ‘Occasionally in poetry neither is omitted, 
the negation which would be expressed by it 
being understood in the nor. 
“Simois nor Xanthus shall be wanting there.” 
Dryden: Virgil; H#neid vi. 185. 
4, Occasionally in poetry nor ‘is used for 
neither. 


“* Nor Mars his sword, nor war's quick fire.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 55, 


5. Nor is used as equivalent to and not, in 
which sense it need not always correspond to 
a foregoing negative. 

“*Bye hath not seen, nor ear heard.”—1 Corinth. ii, 9. 


noy’-a-lite, s. [From Nora, Westmannland, 


Sweden, where found, and Gr. AiOos (lithos) = 
a stone. 

Min. : A name given by Dana to a group of 
black aluminous iron-lime hornblendes. 


Nor’-beért-ine, s. [From St. Norbert, the 
founder of the order.] [PRAMONSTRATENSIAN. } 


nord’-en-ski-dld-ite (sk as sh), s. 
[Named after A. E. Nordenskidld; sutf. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A Tremolite (q.v.), occurring at Rus- 
cula, Lake Onega, Russia. Named by Kenn- 
gott, in the belief that it was a distinet species. 

Nord-haug-en (au as 6W), s. [See def.] 

Geog.: A fortified town of Germany on the 
Zorge. 

Nordhausen-acid, s. 

Chem. : Fuming sulphuric-acid, 

nord’-mark-ite, s. [From Nordmar 
Sweden, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A variety of Staurolite (q.v.), in 


See Et ee eS 
r, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


Norfolk—Norman 


which a of the alumina is replaced by 
sesquioxide of manganese, to the amount of 
op ree easily 
hardness, 6°53; sp. gr. 38°54, More 
fusible than the man Staurolite. 


Nor'-folkk ( silent), s. [Eng. nor(th), and Jolk.] 
Geog. : The name of a county on the eastern 
coast of England. The East Anglian kingdom 
was divided into two parts, the one inhabited 
by the North folk os Norfolk), and the 
other by the South folk (now Suffolk). 


Norfolk-crag, s. [{Norwicx-craa.] 
t Norfolk-groat, s. <A farthing. 


Norfolk Island, s. 

Geol. : An island in the South Pacifie Ocean, 
between New Zealand and New Caledonia. 

J Norfolk Island pine: 

Bot.: Eutassa (Araucuria) excelsa, a giant 
tree two hundred feet high. [ARAUCARIA.] 


nor’-i-a, s. [Sp., from Arab. na’ ura.) A 
water-raising machineswhich has travelling 
pots or buckets, submerged below and dis- 
charging at their point of greatest elevation. 
The term noria, having been applied generally 
to travelling water-raising buckets, has in- 
eluded the chain-pump, sometimes called the 
Spanish noria. new feature, however, is 
found in this, namely, a tube up whieh the 

istons, no longer buckets, ascend. The true 

panish noria has earthen pitchers secured 
between two ropes which pass over a wheel 
tie and are submerged below. [CBarn- 

PUMP. 


Nor’-i-an, a. [(Nonire.] 

Geol.: The Upper Laurentian or Labrador 
series of rocks. (Lyell.) [LAURENTIAN.] But 
Dr. Selwyn, F.R.S. and Director of the Geo- 
logical and Natural History Survey of Canada, 
writing in 1884, says: ‘‘ As regards the so- 
called Norian, or Upper Laurentian formation, 
I have no hesitation im asserting that it has, 
as such, no existence in Canada, its theoretical 
birthplace.” (Selwyn & Dawson; Phys. Geog. 
& Gear, of Canada.) 


*nor-ice, s. [Nurse.] 
*nor-ie, s. [Noory.]} 


norma, s. (Japanese.] A Japanese palan- 
quin. 
nor’-ite, s. [From the Skander Norga in Nor- 
way, where the rock was first discovered (?).] 
Petrol.: A rock consisting of plagioclase 
and hypersthene, with some orthoclase and 
diallage. (Lyell.) Rutley places it in the Pla- 
gioclase-enslatite sub-group of his Gabbro 
group. 
*nor-i-ture, s. [Nurturs, s.) 
nor’-land, nor’-lan, a. &s. [A corrupt. of 
Northland.) 
A, As adj.: Northland; belonging to the 
north, 


“ Norland winds pipe down the sea.” 
Tennyson 


: Oriana, 91. 
B, As subst.: The north country; the 
northland. 


norm, s. [Norma] 
*1. Ord. Lang, : A rule, a pattern, a model, 
a standard. 
“That will which is the norm or rule for all men,”"— 
G. Eliot: Felix Holt, ch. xiii, 


2. Biol. & Physiol. : A type of structure. 


mor’-ma, s. (Lat. =a carpenter’s square, a 
rule, a pattern.) 

*I, Ord. Lang. : Arule,a pattern, a standard, 
a norm. 

IL Technically : 

1. Astron. : The Rule ; one of Lacaille’s South- 
ern constellations, situated between Scorpio 
and Lupus, None of its stars are above the 
fifth magnitude. 

2. Carpentry: : =e 

A square used enters, masons, 
and foe to lay off pad rom g their work. 

(2) A pattern, a templet, gauge, or model. 


nor’ a. & s, [Lat. normalis = made 
aecording to a square or rule ; norma =a car- 
enter’s Soaaed or rule; Fr. & Sp. normal ; 
tal. normale.) 
A. As adjective: 
L Ord. Lang. : According to a rule, prin- 


boil, béy ; pdUt, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion = 


colour, chocolate-brown ; | 


ciple, or standara; conforming to a certain 
aandied, ty Aa 


oe Pe, or established } Yegular, 


IL. Technically : 


* 

1, Bot. : Not in any way departing from the 
ordinary structure peculiar to the family or 
genus, &c, of a plant. 

2. Geom. : Perpendicular; a term applied 
to a perpendicular line drawn to the tangent 
line of a curve, or the tangent plane of # sur- 
face at the point of contact. 


“The resultant of centrifugal force and vity 
inust be normal to the surface,”"—Averett : @ 8. 
System of Units (1875), p. 16. 

3. Zool., &e.: Conforming to the ordinary 

staudard according to rule; ordinary, natural 

B,. As substantive: 

Geom.: A normal to a plane curve, is 4 
straight line in the plane of the curve, per- 
pendicular to the tangent at the point of con- 
tact. The name normal is also given to that 
portion of the normal lying between. the point 
of contact and the point in which the normal 
cuts the axis. The term normal is sometimes 
used to denote the distance from the point of 
contact to the centre of the oseulatory cirele, 
at the point of contact. 


“| The normal to a curve of double curva- 
ture, is a straight line lying in the osculatory 
plane, and perpendicular to the tangent at the 
point of contact. A normal plane toa curve 
is a plane through the normal line, perpendi- 
cular to the tangent at the point of contact. 
A normal lihe to a surface is a straight line 
perpendicular to the tangent plane at the 
point of contact. The length of the normal 
is the distance from the point of contact to 
the centre of the osculatory sphere at the 
point. A normal plane to a surface is any 
plane passed through a normal line to the 
surface. 


normal-groups, s. pl. 
Geol.: Groups of certain rocks taken as a 
rule or standard. (Lyell.) 


normal-school, s._ [Fr. école normale.) 
A training college; a school or college in 
which teachers are trained for their profession. 


*nor-mal-ey, s. [Eng. normal ; -cy.] 
Geom. : The quality, state, or fact of being 
normal. 


“The co-ordinates of the point of contact and nor- 
malcy."—Davies & Peck: Math, Dict. 


nor-mAl-i-ty, s. [Eng. normal; ~ity.]) The 
quality or state of being normal; normalcy. 


“Ina condition of positive normality or rightful- 
ness."~ Poe: Works (ed. 1864), ii, 153. 


*nor-mal-i-za’-tion, s. [Eng. normaliz(e); 
-ation.) The aet of normalizing; reduction 
to a standard or type. 


nor’-mal-ize, v.t. {Eng. normal; -ize.] To 
make normal ; to reduce to a standard or type. 


nor’-mal-ly, adv. [Eng. normal ; -ly.]) Ina 
normal manner; according to a rule, standard, 
or type. 


nor’-man, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
aut. : A bar or pin in a hole of a windlass 
or capstan, or on the cross-piece of the bitts, 
whereon to fasten or veer a rope or cable, 


Nor-man, a. &s. (0. Fr. Normandl= a Nor- 
man, from Dan. Normand; Icel. Nordhmadhr 
(= Nordhmannr), pl. Nordhmenn=a North- 
man, @ Norwegian.} 

A, Asadj.: Of or pertaining to Normandy 
or the Normans. 

B. As subst.: A Northman; originatly ap- 
plied to a Scandinavian, but now to a native 
or inhabitant of Normandy. 


Norman architecture, s. 

Architecture: 

1. In France: The Normans brought the 
Romanesque style to a high state of perfection 
in this country. Whilst the simplicity of the 
entire structure and the general effect bear 
witness to the Roman origin of the style, yet 
there is displayed a rich treatment of details, 
Both piers and arches are moulded, and the 
ornamentation, especially that which serves 
as a rich setting to the arches, consists of the 
most simple line patterns; as, for instance, 
the meander, or the zigzag, or of bands or 
fillets occurring in regular succession ; fre- 
quently, also, it is composed of various en- 
richments resembling the squares of a chess- 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist 
zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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board, lozenges, or nail-hends. Norman 
workmanship, was, at first, remarkable only 
for its solidity. The walls were of great 
thickness, and often built of rubble, faced 
with small squared stones—a manner of build- 
ing which had been copied from the works 
which the Romans had left behind them in 
France, 

2. In England : English Romanesque (more 
commonly ealled Norman), architecture is to 
be considered as a branch and offshoot of that 
of Normandy ; for, while many peculiarities 
of detail erop up, the main features of the 
original style are distinctly observed, “The 
earliest work of the Normans which exists in 
this country 
was conducted 
by Gundulph, 
who, after re- 
building his 
cathedral at 
Rochester, was 
employed by 
William to su- 
perintend the 
construction of 
the White Tow- 
er, in the Tower 
of London, 
which contains 
within its walls 
perhaps the 
only eeclesias- 
tical remnant of 
the Conqueror’s 
time at present 
in existence. Simplicity of design and detail 
is not met with in the same degree as in Nor- 
mandy itself. Very richly moulded features are 
introduced into heavy masses of building, and 
more ornamentation is employed, which is 
introduced in an arbitrary manner. The plan 
of the churches was the same as in Normandy. 
All were built with the semicircular chancel, 
but the arches of the nave usually rested on 
heavy cylindrical piers, hardly ever to be 
found in French churches, except in crypts. 
The windows and the doors were the same as 
in Normandy, and the Norman mouldings 
were introdueed with little alteration. The 
walls were remarkably thick, and without 
prominent buttresses. Specimens of the time 
of Rufus are to be seen in the west end and 
nave of Rochester cathedral; the choir, side 
aisles, and middle transept at Durham; in 
the walls of the lower part of the western 
fagade of Lincoln; the tower and transept 


NORMAN MOULDING, 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 
(Yorman Transept and Tower.) 


of St. Albau’s; and the oldest remainin 

parts of Winchester. A strongly - marke 

mode of enrichment, resembling scales or 
diamonds in its design, was generally em- 
ployed on the surface of the walls ; the arches 
were ornamented for the most part with the 
usual zigzag. The character of the exterior of 
buildings in the Norman style may be de- 
scribed as heavy and massive. The windows 
were generally small. Blind, narrow areades 
often oecur in the fagades and towers, seme- 
times interlacing, and sometimes not so, in 
several ranges, one above the other. The Nor- 
man style is of frequent occurrence in the case 
of the castles of the feudal lords of the epoch. 
The nucleus of these buildings, which were in 
reality fortresses, consisted of a high and 
massive tower, which served at the same time 
for the residence of the lord and for purposes 
of defence. This tower was only accessible 
by 2 flight of steps leading along the wall to 
an upper storey of the building, and was only 
lighted: by very small windows. In the last 


-ing. 
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uarter of the twelfth century the transition 
hon the Norman to the Pointed style began. 
The earliest examples of this transition are 
the round part of the Temple Church, London, 
consecrated in 1185; the choir of Canterbury 
Cathedral, rebuilt after the tire, in 1175; and 
the great tower at the west end of Ely Cathe- 
dral, built by Bishop Ridel, who died in 1189. 
(Rosengarten, &c.) 


Norman French, s. The language 
spoken by the Normans at the time of the 
Conquest. It continued to be the legal lan- 
guage of England till the reign of Edward III., 
and is still employed on certain state occa- 
sions. It exercised a considerable influence 
on the Anglo-Saxon. [ENGLISH-LANGUAGE.] 


Nor’-man-ize, v.t. (Eng. Norman ; -ize.] To 
make Norman, or like Norman. 


.Nor’-na, Norn, s. [See def.] 

Scand. Myth.: One of the Fates, Past, Pre- 
sent, and Future. The principal Norns were 
thr‘e in number, named respectively Urd, 
Verdandi, and Skuld, and were represented as 
young women. Besides these three, each in- 
dividual born had a norn who determined his 
fate. 


nor-réy, s. (Eng. north, and O. Fr. roy= 
king.) 
Her. : The third English King-at-Arms, 
having jurisdiction north of the Trent. 


Norse, «. & s. [A shortened form of Norsk 
(= northisk ; Eng. northish), the Norw. & Dan. 
form of Icel. Norskr = Norse.] 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to ancient 
Scandinavia or its inhabitants ; Norwegian. 

B. As. subst.: The language of Norway. 
The Old Norse was the language of ancient 
Scandinavia, and is represented by the old 
and modern Icelandic. 


Norse’-man,s. (Eng. Norse, and man.] Ana- 
tive of ancient Scandinavia ; a Northman, 


mor’-té, s. (Sp. =the north or north wind.] 
The same as NORTHER (q.V.). 


*nor-tel-rie, s. (0. Fr.] 
tion. 


north, * northe, s.,a., & adv. [A.8. nordh; 
cogn. with Dut. noord ; Icel. nordhr ; Dan. & 
Sw. nord ; Ger. nord; Fr. nord; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. norte.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. One of the four cardinal points of the 
compass. The north is the direction of the 
true meridian from the equator to the north 
pole. Magnetic north is the direction of the 
mpenctie meridian towards the north magnetic 
pole. 

2. A country, region, or district, or a part 
of a country or region situated nearer to the 
north than another; 2 country or district 
lying opposite to the south. 


“ More uneven and unwelcome news 
Came from the north.” 


Nurture, educa- 


, ,Shakesp, - 1 Henry'VI., i. 1, 
*3, The north-wind. 
“ The tyrannous breathing of the north 
Shakes all our buds from blowing.” 
Shakesp.: Cymbeline, i. 3. 


B. As adj. : Pertaining’to or situated in the | 


north ; northern. 
“This shall be your north border.”—Numbers xxiv. 7. 

C. As adv.: Towards the north; in a 
northerly direction: as, To go, or sail, due 
north. 

GY] (1) North following : 

Astron. : In or towards the quadrant of the 
heavens between the north and east points. 
Used of one of a pair of stars, &c. 

(2) North preceding : 

Astron. : In or towards the quadrant be- 
tween the north and the west points. Used 
similarly to No. 1. 

{ (3) North polar distance : 

Astron. : The distance of a heavenly body 
from the north celestial pole. 

north-east, s. & a. 


meee As ae - aa gone of the compass 
ween the no: and th 
_ tant from both, Penne ae” 


|B. As adj.: Pertaining to the north-east 
proceeding from the north-east ; north-east- 
erly ; north-eastern : as, a north-east wind. 


4 North-east Passage: A passage for naviga- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ctr, rale, fill; try, 


nor’-thér-ly, a. & adv. 


Norman—northern 


tion along the northern coasts of Hurope and 
Asia tothe Pacific Ocean. Atter vain attempts 
had been made to pass from the Atlantic to 
to the Pacitic by this route for more than 
three centuries, the passage was successfully 
effected by the Swedish explorer, Norden- 
skiéld, in 1878-79. 


north-easter, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A wind blowing from the 
north-east ; a north-easterly gale. 

2. Numis.: A name given to the silver 
shillings and sixpences coined in New Eng- 
land in the reign of Charles I., from the letters 
N. E. (New England) stamped on one side. 


north-easterly, a. Towards the north- 
east; proceeding from the north-east: as, a 
north-easterly wind, a north-easterly course. 


north-eastern, a. Pertaining to, or 
situated in or towards the north-east ; north- 
easterly. 

north-eastward, adv. 
north-east. 

north-polar, a. Pertaining to the north 
pole, or the regions near the north pole. 


north-pole, s. 

1, Astron.: The point in the northern sky 
around which the heavens seem to revolve. 

2. Geog.: The northern extremity of the 
earth’s axis, around which the planet revolves. 
Its latitude is 90°, 1.¢., it is 90° (a quadrant) 
distant from the equator. 


north-star, s. 


Astron.: The pole star, the polar star, the 
north. polar star, Polaris. [POLE-sTAR.] 


north-west, s. & a. 

A. As subst.: The point of the compass be- 
tween the north and the west, equally distant 
from both. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to or situated in the north- 
west; north-westerly. 

2. Proceeding from the north-west; as, a 
north-west wind. 

J] North-west Passage: A passage for navi- 
gation from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, 
by the northern coasts of the American con- 
tinent. It was first successfully traversed by 
Sir R. McClure in 1850-1. 


north-wester, nor’-wester, s. Awind 
or gale blowing from the north-west. 


north-westerly, a. 

1, Towards the north-west: 
westerly course. 

2. Proceeding from the north-west; as, a 
north-westerly wind. 

north-western, a. 
_ 1. Pertaining to the north-west; situated 
in or towards the north-west: as, a north- 
western county. 


2. Proceeding from the north-west: as 
north-western wind. 


north-westward, adv. 
north-west. 
north-wind, s. 
from the north. 
north, v.i. [Norru, s.] 


Naut. : To move-or veer towards the north : 
as, The wind xorths. 


North Carolinian, «a. & s. 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to North 
Carolina, one of the South Atlantic States, 


B. As subst.: A native or resident of North 
Carolina. 


nor’-ther, s. (Eng. north; -er.] A name 
given to certain violent gales from the north, 
prevalent in the Gulf of Mexico from Septem- 
ber to March. Called also Norte (q.v.). 


Towards the 


as, a north- 


2 
Towards the 


A wind which blows 


nor’-thér-li-néss, s. (Eng. northerly ; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being northerly. 


t [A contracted form 
for northernly (q.v.).] 


A. As adjective: 
1. Pertaining to or situated in or towards 
the north; northernly, 


“ Among those northerly nations."—Drayton : : 
Olbion ; Itustrations. (Note 7.) yton : Poly. 


2. Proceeding from the north. 


nor-thérn, a. & s. 


——— 


3. In a direction towards the north: as, & 
northerly course. 

B. As adv.: In a northerly direction; to 
wards the north. 


(A.8. nordhern; cogm, 
with O. H. Ger. norda-roni = north-running, 
4.@., coming from the north.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Pertaining to or situated in the north; 
nearer to the north than some other point ot 
reckoning or observation. 

2. Living in the north. 


“The northeren men held him no leaute.” : 
Robert de Brunne, p. 33. 


3. In a direction towards the north, or @ 
point near it; northerly ; as, a northern course, 

4, Proceeding from the north; northepty : 
as, a northern wind. 

B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
northern countries, or of the uorthern parte 
of a country; a northerner; opposed to 
southerner. ah 


northern-arches, s. 
Entom.: A British moth, Hadena assimitis. 


northern-cirratule, s. 

Zool. : Cirratulus borealis, an annelid com- 
mon on the coasts of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. It varies from three to six, or mere 
inches in length. The body.is rather less thasa 
a goose-quill in calibre, and of a brown or 
yellowish colour. 


Northern-crown, s. 
Astron.: Corona Borealis, a small, bright 
constellation near Hercules. 


northern-diver, s. 
Ornith: Colymbus glacialis. 


northern-drab, s. 
Entom. : A British moth, Teniocampaopima. 


northern-drift, s. 

Geology : 

*1, The same as Drift, all of that rormation 
then known being found in high latitudes in 
the northern hemisphere. 

2. Now: That portion of the drift which is 
found in the northern hemisphere, as dis- 
tinguished from a similar formation in high 
southern latitudes. [Drirr, DRIFT-PERIOD.] 


northern fur-seal, s. 

Zool. : Otaria (or Callorhinus) ursinus, from ~ 

e North Pacific, and especially from the 
Prybiloff Islands. An adult male is from six 
to seven, and a female about four feet long. 
The colour of the former varies from reddish- 
gray to black; the latter is considerably 
lighter in hue. The male does not attain its 
full size till the sixth year. The females bear 
their first young when three years of age, and 
never but one at a birth. Itis estimated that 
100,000 young males are annually killed to 
provide the seal-skins of commerce, but no 
females are designedly slaughtered. 


northern-hare, s. [MounTAIN-HARE.] 


northern-hemisphere, s. That halt 
of the earth lying north of the equator. 
northern-leopard, s. 


Zool. : A popular name for a variety of the 
leopard (Felis pardus) found in Japan. It 
resembles the Cheetah (q.v.), but the legs are 
short in comparison with its size. 


northern-lights, s. pl. [AURORA-BORg- 
ALIS.] 

northern pocket-gopher, s. 

Zool.: Thomomys talpoides, a mouse-like 
rodent of the family Geomyide (q.v.). It 
ranges over nearly the whole of North 
America, 

northern-rustie, s. 

Entom.: A British moth, Agrotis lucernen, 

northern sea-cow, s. 

Zool. : The extinct genus Rhytina (q.v.). 


northern-signs, s. pl. 

Astron. : Those signs of the zodiac which 
are on the north side of the equator. They 
are Aries, ‘Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, and 
Virgo. 

northern spinach-moth, s. 


Entom.: Cidaria populata, a British geome 
ter-moth. 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


Syrian. 2, ce =6€; ey=4a; qu = kw, 


eonenare, awity, 8. 
ntom.: Hepialus Velleda, am urri 
im the north of Britain. — 


northern-waggoner, s. 
+O) f 
nae ™ me of the popular names for 
northern-wasp, s. 
Entom.: Vi boreal A 
: espa is, Called also V. 


northern winter-moth, s. 


Entom. : An English ~ 
tobia t ps: glish geometer-moth, Chima- 


nor’-thérn-ér, s. [Eng. northern; -er.) A 
uative or inhabitant of the northern of 
any country: as, the 's and south- 


erners of the United States. 


*nor-thérn-ly, adv. [Eng. northern; -ly.] 
Towards the north; in a northern direction ; 
northerly. 


“The sonne cannot goe more southernely from us, 
mor come more northernly toward us.”"—Hakewili : 
Apologie, bk. li., ch. iv., § 4 


nor’-thérn-most, a. [Eng. northern ; -most.] 
Situated at a point furthest north. 


north-ing, s. [Eng. north ; -ing.] 

1, Astron.: The distance of a planet from 
the equator northward ; north declination. 

2. Navig. : The difference of latitude north- 
ward from the last point of reckoning ; op- 
posed to southing. 

3. Surv.: The distance beween two east 
and west lines, one through each extremity of 
the course. 


north’-man (pl. north-mén), s. [En 

north and man; Icel. Por mar — aerdh. 
mannr), pl. nordhmenu = a northman, a Nor- 
wegian.) A name given to the inhabitants of 
the northern countries of Europe, and especi- 
ally ; those of ancient Scandinavia. [Nor- 
MAN. 


* north’-mOést, a. (Eng. north ; -most.] Situ- 
ated nearest to the north ; northernmost. 


gorth-néss, s. (Eng. north; -ness.] The 
tendency in the end of the magnetic needle to 
point to the north. 


Nor-thiim’-bri-an, a. & s. [Eng. north; 
Humber, suff. -ian.) 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to North- 
umberland or its inhabitants. 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Northumberland. 


northward, a., adv., &s, [Eng. north; 
~ward,]} 


A, Asadj.: Situated or being towards the 
north ; Speeg mmerenite, ey most San the east 
and west points. 

B, As adv.: In a northerly direction ; 
towurds the north. 


“From Hamath northward to the desert south.” 
Milton: P. L., xii. 139. 


* C, As subst. : The northern part, the north- 
ern end, the north. 


poe by inet gta f a. & adv. (Eng. northward ; 
Ye 
A. As adj.: Having a northern direction. 
B. As adv.: In a northward direction ; 
towards the north. 


north-wa adv, 
(Norrawarp, B.) 


Nor-way, s. [Icel. Norvegr.] 
Geog.: A kingdom in the north of Europe, 
now united with Sweden. 


Norway-deal, s. Deal cut from the 


trunk of the Norway spruce (q.v.). Called 
also white deal. 


Norway-fir, s. [Norway-spruce.] 


Norway jer-falcon, s. 
Ornith. : Hierofalco gyrfalco, one of the Fal- 
conine. It is peculiar to Europe and North- 
_ ern Asia. 


Norway-lobster, s. [NrpHrops). 


Norway-maple, s. 

Bot.: Acer Platanoides, The leaves are 
heart-shaped, five-lobed, glossy, deep green. 
It grows in the northern and midland parts of 
continental Europe. The wood is valued for 


(Eng. north; -wards.} 


boil, bd}; PSUt, j5w) ; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = sbiin ; -tion, pet a -cious, 


northerner—nose 


turning, and coarse s' has been 
Sree ohh on ugar prepared 


Norway-spruce, Norway-fir, s. 
Bot. ; Abies excelsa, [Spruce.) 


Nor-we'-gi-an, a. &s. [(Norway.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Norway or 
its thbabitenks oy . r 
B, As substantive : 
1, A native or inhabitant of Norway. 
2. The language spoken by the Norwegians, 


Norwegian-scabies, s. Anabnormally 
severe form of scabies (itch), occurring in 
Norway and some other parts of Europe. 


Norwegian-stove, s. An apparatus 
which may be used either to retain heat de- 
rived from other sources or serve as a refri- 

tor. It consists of a square wooden box 
ined with a soft, non-conducing substance ; 
cows’ hair is the substance actually employed. 
The lid is simi- 
larly lined. The 
interior is ar- 
ranged for one or 
more saucepans, 
which, when in- 
serted in the 
stove, are com- 
pletely surround- 
ed by the mate- 
rial The meat 
or other sub- 
stance in the 
sauce being 
brought to the 
boiling-point in the ordinary manner, the pan 
is inserted in place in the stove, where, the 
radiation of heat being prevented by the lin- 
ing, the contents remain at a boiling heat 
@ sufficient time to insure their being 
thoroughly cooked. When used as a refri- 
gerator, the lining prevents the access of 
warm air to the cooler object within. No 
heat is ever applied to the apparatus, which 
is designed merely to maintain the tempera- 
ture of an object already heated. Itis only 
adapted for articles cooked by water or steam. 


Norwegian-wasp, s. 
Entom.: Vespa norvegica. 


* Nor-wéy-an, a ([Eng. Norway; -an.) 
Norwegian. 
Poet age paliony 7 ecbeth, 14 
Nor’-wich (wich as ig), s. [A.S. north-wic = 
northern station or town.] 
Geog. : The county-town of Norfolk. 


Norwich-crag, s. 
Geol. : The Fluvio-marine or Mammaliferous 
Crag, [Craa.] 


nose, *nase,s. [A. 8. ndsu; cogn. with Dut. 
neus ; Icel. nés; Dan. nese; Sw. ndsa; Ger, 
nase; Russ. nos’; Lith. nosis; Lat. nasus; 
Sansc. ndsd; Fr. nez. ; Ital. naso,] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Anything resembling, or supposed to re- 
semble, a nose in shape ; as a pointed or taper- 
ing projection; the nozzle of a bellows, pipe, 
tuyere, &c. ; the beak or rostrum of a still. 

“The ra arteria is the nose of the bellows,”— 
Holder : Elements of Speech. 

(2) The power of smelling. 

(3) Scent, sagacity. 

“We are not offended with a dog for a better nose 
than his master.""—Collier - On Envy. 


*(4) Aninformer. (Thieves’ slang.) 

“ A regular trump, did not like to turn nose,” 
Barham: Ingoldsby Legend ; The Drummer, 

II, Technically : 

1, Anat. : The organ of smell, consisting of 
two parts, one external, the nose, the other 
internal, the nasal fosse., The nose is a tri- 
angular pyramid ates from the centre of 
the face, above the upper lip, divided inter- 
nally by the septum or columna into two, form- 
ing the nostrils. The sense of smell is pro- 
duced by the action of the olfactory nerve on 
the meatuses of the nasal fosse, 

2, Pathol. : There may be hemorrhage from 
the nose, polypus of the nose, abscess and 

rforation of the septum, inflammation of 

he Schneiderian membrane, &ec. 

3, Lathe: The end of a mandrel on which 
the chuck is secured. 


SAWING N 
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| (1) A nose of waz: One who is pliable or 
yielding, and easily persuaded to any purpose, 
a person of a compliant or accommodating 
disposition. 

“TN 

de —Wod: Futon vai 

(2) The length of one’s nose: As far as one 
can see at the first look, 

(8) To lead by the nose : To lead blindly. 


(4) To put one’s nose out of joint: To mortify, 
or or supplant a person by excelling 

im, 

“To find their noses put out of Joint by that little 


mischief-maki: inte: — 2 Godol, 
been 8 ie ena 


*(5) To take pepper in the nose: To take 
offence. 

(6) To thrust (or put) one’s nose into the 
affuirs of others: To meddle officiously in 
other persons’ affairs ; to be a busybedy. 

(7) To turn wp the nose: To show contempt, 
(Followed by at.) 

* (8) To wipe a person’s nose: To cheat, to 
cozen, 


“I've wiped the old men's noses of their money,.”"— 
Bernard: Terence in English. (1614.) 


* (9) To cast in the nose: To twit; to cast in 
the teeth. 

* (10) To hold one’s nose to the grindstone: 
To be hard upon one. 


*(11) To be bored through the nose: To be 
cheated. 


* (12) To tell (or cownt) noses ; To count the 
number of persons present; to count how 
many sit on a particular side in Parliament 
or elsewhere. Brewer considers it a term 
borrowed from horse dealers, who, in counting 
horses in a stable, do so by ascertaining how 
many noses are visible. 

(13) Unier one’s nose: Under the immediate. 
range of observation. 

‘Poetry takes ine up so entirely, that I scarce see 

what passes under my nose.” —Pope's Letters. 
nose-bag, s. A bag of stout canvas with 
a leather bottom, and having straps at its 
upper end, by which it may be fastened to a 
horse’s head while he is eating the contained 
provender. 


nose-band, s. 

Saddlery: The lower band of the military 
bridle, passing over in front and attached to 
the cheek-straps. 


nose-bit, s. Another name for the pump- 
bit or shell-auger used in boring out timbers 
pump-stocks or wooden pipes. A slit-nose 
it. 


*nose-cloth, s. A pocket-handkerchief. 


*nose-herb, s. <A herb fit for a nose- 
gay; a flower. 

4) Wal hat nae Wav. 

nose-hole, s. 

Glass-making: The open mouth of a fur- 
nace at which a globe of crown-glass is ex- 
posed during the progress of manufacture, in 
order to soften the thick portion at the neck, 
which has just been detached from the blow- 
ing-tube. 


nose-key, s. 
Carp.: A fox-wedge, 


*nose-painting, s. Colouring the nose; 
making the nose red with drink, (Shakesp.? 
Macbeth, ii. 3.) 


nose-piece, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: The nozzle of a hose or pipe. 

2. Optics: That which holds the object-glass 
ofa microscope. Double, triple, or quadruple 
nose- pieces are sometimes attached to the 
nose of a microscope, and hold as many 
object-glasses of varying power, which ar. 
brought into requisition as desired. 

3. Harness: A nose-band (q.v.). 

4, Old Arm. : The same as NASAL, 8. (q.v.} ~ 


nose-pipe, s. The section of pipe corn- 
taining the contracted orifice attached to the 
end of the blast-pipe, and placed within the 
tuyere of a blast-furnace 


nose-ring, s. 

1, A ring of gold, silver, or other material 
worn as an ornament by various savage tribes, 
and especially by the South Sea Islanders. 

2. A ring put through the nose of an 
animal; as a bull, a pig, &e. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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+ nose-smart, 8. 

Botany: 

Q) Lepidiwm sativum (Cress), and others of 
genus. 

(2) The genus Nasturtium. 


®*nose, vt. & ¢. (Nose, 3.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To smell, to scent. 


“You shall nose him as you go up the staira into 
the lobby.”—Shekesp. - Hamlet, iv. 3. 


2. To oppose to the face ; to face, to beard. 

8. To utter through the nose; to utter ina 
pasal manner. 

4, To touch with the nose. 


Neale Galatia Case eee 

’s udder.” 
ud Tennyson: Lucretius, 100, 
B. Intransitive : 


1. To smell, to sniff. 


2, To thrust one’s nose into what does not 
concern one ; to meddle, 


@os'-6-an, s, (Nosirz.] 


mose’-bleeéd, s. (Eng. nose, and bleed.) 
Bot. : The Yarrow, Achillea Millefoliwm. 


nose’-birn, s. & a. (Eng. nose, and burn.) 
(See the compound.) 


noseburn-tree, s. 
Bot.: Daphnopsis tenutfolia, one of the 
Brazilian Thymelacez. 


moged, a. [Eng. nos(e); -ed.] Having a nose ; 

especially, having a nose of a certain kind. 

Generally used in compounds, as long-nosed, 

short-nosed, &c. 

“The slaves are nosed like vultures.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Sea Voyage, Vv. 1. 

Mose’-gay, s. [Eng. nose, and gay.) A bunch 

of odorous flowers ; a bouquet, a posie. 

“ 1s dressed in whi 

fe man ie gs ch ae 
aose'-léss, a. [Eng. nose; -less.] Having no 

nose ; deprived of the nose, 


“Mangled Myrmidons, 
Noseless, and handless, hackt and chipt, come to him.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, ¥. 5. 


“nose’-thirl, * nose-thrill, s. (Nosrrit.] 


nods'-ing, s. (Eng. n0s(e) 5 -ing.} 
Carpentry ? 
1. The rounded front edge of a tread which 
projects over the riser of a stair. 
2. The prominent edge of a moulding or drip. 


mos’-ite, s. [Named after K. W. Nose; suff. 
-ite (Min.); Ger. nosean, nosian, nosin.) 
Min.: An isometric mineral, occurring 
mostly in rhombic dodecahedra, but some- 
times granular massive. Hardness, 5°65; sp. 
gr. 2°25 to 2°4; colour, bluish, grayish-brown to 
black. Compos. : silica, 36°15 sulphuric acid, 
8:0; alumina, 31°0; soda, 24°9= 100, corre- 
sponding to the formula, 2(83Na0)3SiO> + 
8(2Al203, 38i02) + 2NaOSOg. Found asso- 
ciated with sanidine and mica, in the district 
of the Laacher See, also as a constituent of 
certain doleritic lavas. Regarded by some 
mineralogists as a variety of Hatiyne (q.v.). 
rich in soda. 


“ndg’-le (le as el), s. [Nozziz.] 


ads-o-, pref. [Gr. vdéc0s (nosos)=a disease.] 
Pertaining to diseases. 


* nés’-o-come, s. [Gr. vocorometov (noso- 
komeion.] [{Nosocomtau.] An hospital. 


“The wounded should be... had care of in his 
ew pesnital or nosocome,”"—Urquhart: Rabelais, 
3 i, ch. 


~nds-o0-co'-mi-al, a. (Gr. voroxoyetor (noso- 
kometon) =a hospital: véaos (nosos) = dis- 
ease, and Kouéw (komed)= to take care of.} 
Pertaining or relating to a hospital, 


a0-sdg’-ra-phy, s.  [Pref. noso-, and Gr. 
ie (grapho)= to describe ; Fr. nosographie.} 
he science of the description of diseases, 


nos-6-10%-ic-al, a. (Eng. nosolog(y) ; -tcal.} 
Of or pertaining to nosology. - 


nd-s6l'-d-gist, s. (Eng. nosolog(y) ;~ist.] One 
who studies or is versed in nosology. 


N0-s6l'~G-£Y, 8. [Pref. noso-, and Gr. Adyos 
(logos) = a word, discourse. ] 


1, A systematic classification and arrange- 


nose—notableness 


ment of diseases, according to the distinctive 
character of each class, order, genus, and 
species. 

9. That branch of medical science which 
treats of the classification of diseases. 


-son’-d-my, s. (Pref. noso-, and Gr. dvoya 

a dain =a pd The nomenclature of dis- 
eases. 

*nds-d-po-ét’-ic, *nds-6-poi-ét-ick, a. 
(Pref. and Gr. TOUnTLKOS (potétikos) ae 
producing; novéw (poied) = to make.) Pro- 
ducing or causing diseases. 


“The qualities of the air are nosopoetick ; that is, 
have a power of producing diseases." —Arbuthnot, 


nos’-0-tax-y, s. (Pref. noso-, and Gr. rafts 
(tawis) = an ver Pha The distribution 
and classification of diseases. 


noss, s. [A variant of ness (q.v.).] A pro- 
montory. 


*nds’-sock, s (Etym. doubtful.) A dram. 
“Tl gie ye a nossock to heat your wame.”—Coal- 
man’s Courtship to the Creel-wife's Daughter, p. 9. 


nos-tal’-gi-a, 8, [Gr. vdcros (nostos) = re- 
turn, and a&dyos (algos) = pain; Fr. nostalgie.) 
Home-sickness (q.V.). 


nos-tal’-sie, a. (Fr. nostalgique.] [NosTaueta.] 

Pertaining or relating to nostalgia ; home-sick. 

“The mysterious nostalgic ailment termed ‘la 
maladie du pays.’"—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 14, 1882, 


nos-tal’-sy, s. [Nostauct.] 


nds’-tdc, nds’-tock, s. (Ger. nostok, nostoch 
=nostoc.] (See def.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the sub-order or 
order Nostochineze or Nostochez, or Nosto- 
chacee. The definitely-formed hard pellicle 
of the rind enclosing the frond is composed of 
a gelatinous substance, globose, lobed or 
forked, embedded in which are numerous 
more or less beaded filaments, or necklace- 
like lines of globules, some of which are 
larger than the rest. Reproduction is by cell 
division of the endochrome of these larger 
cells, or by zoospores. The species are gene- 
rally green, though sometimes blue. They 
are found on damp ground, wet rocks, mosses, 
&c., and in fresh-water, either free or attached 
to stones. N. edule is employed in China asa 
food. N. commune is a common European spe- 
cies, which springs up suddenly in gravel walks 
and pasture grounds after rain, the people re- 
garding it as having fallen from the skies, from 
the suddenness of its appearance. It is a trem- 
bling, gelatinous mass, often called Star Jelly. 


“He published [a memoir] concerning fossil shells, 
another upon the nostock, a curious fungus, which a; 
pears only after heavy summer rain.”—J. Grant, 
Cassell’s Technical Educator, pt. xii., p. 362. 


nés-to-chin’-é-2, nds-tdch’-€-2, nds- 
td-cha/-gé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. nostoc, and 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -inew, -ew, -acew.] 

Bot.: A sub-order of Confervaces, or order 
of Algales, green-spored Alge, consisting of 
plants having minute unbranched, usually 
moniliform, microscopie filaments, at rest or 
oscillating, imbedded in a mass of more or less 
firm gelatinous matter, The species are found 
on ae ground or floating at the bottom of 
water. 


nos-to-ma/-ni-a, s. [Gr. vécros (nostos) = 
return, and pavia (mania) = madness.] 
Mental Pathol.: An aggravated form of nos- 
talgia, amounting to madness. 


nos’-tril *nose-thirl, *nose-thril, 
*nose-thrill, *nose-thurle, *nos- 
trelle, s. [A.S. nédsdhyrl, from nésu= the 
nose, and dhyrel, thyrel =a perforation 3 thyr- 
lian = to bore, to drill.} (Driut, v., THRILL.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : The same as II. 1 (1). 

*2. Fig. : Acuteness, sharpness, perception. 
(Ben Jonson.) 

IL, Technically : 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) Human: One of the two apertures or 
cavities in the nose, which give passage to the 
air and to the secretions of the nose; used in 
the plural for the nose. 

(2) Compar. : The nostrils of birds are gene- 
rally placed at the base of the side of the bill; 
in some cases they are behind the basal mar- 
gin, in others towards the centre of the bill. 

2. Pathol.: There may be a plugging of a 


nostril, chronic inflammation of the nostrils, 
or they may be eaten away by syphiliv:c ulcers. 


6s'-triim, s. (Lat. neut. sing. of noster= 
ee 4.6. & special drug or remedy known 
only to the maker or seller.) 

1. A medicine, the composition and mode 
of preparation of which is kept secret by the 
inventor or proprietor, in order to secure & 
monopoly ; @ quack medicine. 


“ Here drivelled the physician, 
Whose most infallible nostrwm was at fault.” 
R. Browning : Paracelsus, ili, 


9, A remedy, scheme or device proposed by 
@ quack or crotchetmonger in any department. 


“ Payment of members of Parliament, scheme for 
confiscation of land, and all sorts of nostrums on soc: 
questions.”—Jforning Post, Feb, 5, 1885. 


ndg-¥, nosey, a. (Eng. nose; -y.] Having 
a large and prominent nose. 


“Who the knight and his nosy squire 
Jarvis: Don ‘Quixote, pt. ii., bk. iL, ch. xiv. 


not-, pref. [Norto-.] 


not, *nat, *nought, adv. [The same word 

as NauGHT (sok 

1, A particle used to express negation, de- 
nial, refusal, or prohibition ; as, He must not 
go; Will you go? I will not. 

* {| (1) Not the less: None the less; not less 
on that account; nevertheless. [NATHELESS.] 

(2) Not the more: None the more; not more 
on that account. 


*not-self, s. 
Metaph. : The same as Non-EGO (q.v.). 


*not, *noot, *note, v.71. [A.S. ndt =I know 
not, he knows not; for ne wat, from ne = not, 
and wdt = I know, he knows.) 

1. Know or knows not; knew not. 


“Soth to sayn, I not how men him calle.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 286. 


2. Know or knew not how to; could not. 
“ Secretly he saw, piss note discoure.” 


Spenser > F. Q., III. fii. 50 © 
* not, a. (Nort, a.] 


*not-head, *nott-head, s. 
having the hair cut short. 


*not- wheat, « 
wheat. (Carew.) 


no’-ta bé’-né, phr. (Lat.] Mark or note 
well; generally contracted into N.B. 


no-ta-bil’-i-a, s. pl. 
bis = notable (q.v.). ] 
most worthy of notice. 


no-ta-bil-i-ty, * no-ta-bil-i-tee, s. 
notabilité.] 
1, The quality or state of being notable; 
notableness. 


2. A notable or remarkable person or thing ; 
a person of note. 


not’-a-ble, a. &s. [Fr., from Lat. notabilis = 
remarkable, from noto = to mark; nota =a 
mark, a note; Sp. notable ; Ital. notabile.} 
A, As adjective: 
1. Worthy of notice; noted, noteworthy, 
distinguished, remarkable, memorable. 
Aehes Aue ae ee — a@great nombre of the 
Oronicla, vol. ks Oh, oocxlve <The framers s 
2. Notorious, egregious; well or commonly 
known. 


“A notable leading sinner, ind hi i 
—South: Sermons, Nall ii., ser. ee foe ta 


3. Excellent ; clever in any sphere. 
“M spi 
aot ay parsier &. ee: e eoighle lover.”—Shakesp. $ 
4, Conspicuous; easily seen or observed ; 
manifest, observable, 
B. As substantive : 
1. Ord. Lang.: A person or thing worthy of 
note or distinction. : 3 Ys 
“ Varro’s aviary is still sof: , that it is reck: 
for ome o those niseadis, which foreign nations record > 
2. French Hist.: A number of persons, 
chiefly of the higher orders, appointed by 
the king prior to the Revolution of 1789, to 
constitute a representative body (the Assembly 
of the Notables) of the kingdom, 


not’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. notable; -ness.j 
The quality or state of being notable or note- 
worthy ; notability. 
“Neither could the notablenesse of the place. . 


make us to marke it.”—Homilies ; 
eee ies; Against Perilt 


were.”— 


A head 


Smooth, unbearded 


t. neut. pl. of nota- 
otable things ; things 


(Fr. 


Geen ‘eke un) Dhan nn SS 08 S85 8 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rale, fill; try, Syrian. &, c@=6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


not’ a not-a-blye, adv. [Eng. 


1. Ina notable, noteworthy, or remarkable 
nag remarkably, ~ 
“He sheweth before, and that motabdlye, of the 
Soepardous, tines pra Te end of the worlde,”— 
2. Egregiously, plainly. 
“Once or twice notably deceived.”"—South : Sermons, 
vol. iv., ser. 11. 
*3. With consequence; with show - 
ee mseq ; of im 
“Mention Spain or Poland, and he talks very 


notably." —Addison. 
-tha, s. pl. (Pref. not-, and Gr. 


not-a-can’ 
axava (akantha) =a spine.} 
Entom, : A tribe of he cgi with a single 


eg Aaah oe (q.v.). Its — charac- 
e presence 0 a posterior 
Margin of the pr Ae g a 


nodt-a-cAn’-thi-dz, Pg ae rs 
[Mod. Lat. notacanth(us); Lat. 
suff. -ide, or gy D *3 a 
Ichthy.: A family of Acanthopterygii. Only 
known genus, Notacanthus (q.v.). 


not-a-cin’-thiis, s. (Pref. not-, and Gr. 
GxavGa (acantha) =a spine.) 

Ichthy.: An aberrant genus of Acantho' 
terygians. The development of spines in the 
vertical fins is the only characteristic of the 
order which these fishes possess, 
elongate, covered with very small scales; 
protrudes beyond the mouth. 
Dentition feeble. Five species known, from 
the Mediterranean, the Arctic, Atlantic, and 
Southern Pacifie . During the Chal- 


lenger e ition specimens were obtained 
from an depth of 1,875 fathoms. 
not’ a. (Gr. varos (nédtos)= the back.) 


eeieting or pertaining to the back ; dorsal. 


mo-tal’-gi-a, s. [Pref. not, and Gr. dayos 
(algos) = pain. } 
Pathol, : Pain in the back ; irritation of the 


n0-tain’-diim (pl. n6-tdn’-da), s. [Lat. 
neut. sing, of notandus, fut. pass. par. of noto 
= to mark, to note.) g to be 
marked or noted ; a notable fact or occurrence. 


o'-tar, O. Fr. notaire.] A 4 
wien) ( ] A notary (q.v.). 


n6-tar-chiis, s. (Pref. not-, and Gr. dpxds 
(archos) = the vent.] 
Zool.: A us of tectibranchiate gastero- 
rs tantly Aplysiedas. Animal shell-less. 
ven species known, from the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea, 


no-tar-i-al, a. (Eng. notary; -al.) : 
1, Of or pertaining to a notary: as, a 
notarial seal. 
2. Done, executed, or taken by a notary. 
“Witnesses to notarial or civil deeds."—Daily Tele- 
graph, Feb, 14, 1885. 
notarial-acts, s. pi. 
Law: Such acts in civil law as require to 
be done under the seal of a notary, and are 
admitted as evidence in foreign courts, 


notarial-instruments, s. pl. 

Scots Law: Instruments of sasine, of resig- 
nation, of intimation, of an assignation, of 
premonition, of and drawn up bya 
notary. 


o-tar’-— adv. [Eng. notarial; -ly.) 
Seek ny manner by a notary, ss 


not-ar-y, «= (0. Fr. notaire, from Lat. 
prac’ ashorthand writer, one who makes 
notes ; nota =a mark, a note; Sp. & Port. 
notario ; Ital. notaro, notajo.} 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, Originally, amongst the ancient 
@ person gern hire to bar re aay 
trials, proceedings in courts, contrac: s 
a shorthand a. This kind of work was 
at first usually formed by slaves, but the 
notarii, as they in ability and raised 
themselves above the servile ranks, gradually 
assumed the duties and functions of the 
tabelliones, writers who, under the Roman 
law, were employed in drawing up contracts, 
wills and commercial documents, and the 
work which fell to them in this capacity 
corresponded very closely to some of the 


boil, béy ; PdUt, jOw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-clan, -tian = shgn. -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion=zhun, -cious, 


notably—notched 


business now undertaken by the modern 
notary public, the solicitor, attorney, and 
conveyancer, 

2. A public official authorized to attest 
signatures in deeds, contracts, affidavits, de- 
clarations, and especially such as are to be 
sent to foreign countries, 
protest bills of exchange, draw up protests 
after receiving the affidavits of mariners and 
masters of ships, and administer oaths. 
Frequently called a Notary Pubiie. 

“Go with me toa notary, seal me there 

Your bond.” = Shakesp, ¢ Merchant of Venice, 1. % 

{1 From a document dated 1574, it appears 
that the Company of Notaries in London at 
that time numbered sixteen, and that they 
Ft their living by the ** Making of Policies, 

ntimations, and Renunciations, and other 
writings,” for the doing of which a monopoly 
had just been granted to one Richard Candler. 
(Bithell.) 

II, Church Hist. (Pl.): One of the names 
he by the Paulicians to their ministers or 
np a)" (Mosheim > Church History (ed. 1861), 

+ (1) Ecclesiastical Notary: 

Church Hist, : An officer appointed to collect 
and preserve the acts of the martyrs. 

*(2) Apostolic & Imperial Notary: A notary 
formerly appointed by the pope or an em- 
peror to exercise his functions in a foreign 
country. 


tnd’-tate, a. (Lat. notatus, pa. par. of noto = 
to mark, to note.) 
Bot. : Marked, variegated ; having variegated 
spots or lines. 


no-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. notatio=a marking, a 
noting, from nofatus = pa. par. of noto = to 
mark, to note; nota = a mark.] 

1, The act of marking or noting; the act or 
practice of recording anything by means of 
marks, characters, or figures. 

2. A system of marks, notes, signs, or 
characters employed in any art or science, to 
express in a brief and compendious form 
certain facts connected with that art or 
science, [.] 

*3, Etymology ; etymological signification. 


“The notation of a word is, when the ‘inall 
thereof is ‘ht out; and consisteth in two things, 
the kind the figure,"—Ben Jonson: English 


Grammar, ch. villi. 

J 1) Architectural Notation: A system of 
signs, marks, or characters, appended to 
figures, when used to denote dimensions on 
drawings, as’ for feet, ” for inches, ” for 
parts: as, 10’ 6 = ten feet six inches. 

(2) Arithmetical Notation : A system of figures 
or characters used to represent numbers, 
Two methods of expressing numbers are at 
present in use, the Roman and the Arabic. 

In the Roman method seven characters are 
employed, called numeral letters. These, 
standing separately, represent the following 
numbers, viz., I. for one, V. for tive, X. for ten, 
L. for fifty, C. for one hundred, D. for five 
hundred, and M. for one thousand. By com- 
binations of these characters, in accordance 
with the following principles, every number 
may be expressed : 0 when a letter stands 
alone, it represents the number given above, 
as V. for five; (6) when a letter is repeated, 
the combination stands for the product of the 
number denoted by the letter by the number 
of times which it is taken: thus, III. stands 
for three; XXX. for thirty, &c.; (c) when a 
letter precedes another, taken in the order 
given above, the combination stands for the 
number denoted by the greater diminished 
by that denoted by the less: thus, 
stands for five less one, é.e., four; XC. for 
one hundred less ten, i.¢, ninety, &c. ; (d) 
when a letter, taken in the order given above, 
follows another, the combination stands for 
the sum of the numbers denoted by the letters 
taken ws pong thus, XI. stands for ten 

lus one, i.e, eleven: LY. for tifty plus five, 
.@., fifty-five: CIV. for one hundred plus 
four [IV = five less one, i.¢., four as in (c)], 
i.e., one hundred and four: MDCCCLXXXV., 
for eighteen hundred and eighty-five. This 
method of notation is now little used except 
for dates, headings of chapters, &c. 

In the Arabic, or rather the Hindoo, method, 
introduced by the Arabs into Europe at the 
close of the tenth century, numbers are repre- 
sented by the symbols, 0, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, and their combinations, according to 
conventional rules. The characters are called 


They note and | 
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figures or digits, and, taken in their order, 
stand for nanght, one, two, three, four, fiv 
six, seven, eight, nine; the value of the uni 
depends upor the place which the figure oc- 
cupies in the scale adopted. The value of 
each figure or digit increases in a tenfold 
ratio from the right to the left; the number 
of places of the digit from the right to the 
left indicating the power of 10, and the 
digit itself the number of such powers in- 
tended to be expressed ; thus, 10 = ten taken 
once = ten ; 200 = ten squared taken twice = 
2x 10°; 7656 =7 + 103+ (6 x 10°) + (5 x 10) 
+ 6= seven thousand six hundred and fifty- 
six, the values of the places being thus: 
7 (thousands), 6 (hundreds), 5 (tens), 6 (units). 
> msc notation : The written language 
of ¢ mistry. The system now in use belongs 
exclusively to modern times, but in all ages 
signs of some kind or other seem to have been 
employed to represent the various kinds 2f 
matter. In 1815 Berzelius proposed the use of 
the initial letter of the element, andthe employ- 
ment of coefficients to express the number ot 
the same atoms in the compound, bringing 
chemical notation almost into its present 
state. Thus, sulphate of soda = NagSOy, in- 
dicating-that the compound is formed of two 
atoms of sodium (natrium), one of sulphur, 
and four of oxygen. In organic compounds, 
the constitution of which is known, the sym- 

Is are so arranged as to show the various 
groups of radicals. CO(CsH = ethylic 
acetate, but butyric acid, wee ons num- 

. 9(CH. 
ber of atoms, is expressed by COHO -” 

(4) Mathematical notation : The conventional 
method of representing mathematical quan- 
tities and operations by means of symbols. 
(SymBo..] 

(5) Musical notation : The system or method 
of expressing musical sounds in writing, by 
means of signs, characters, figures, or 
[Nore, s.] 

(6) Numerical notation : 

Music: A method of expressing musical 
sounds by numerals, 

(7) Tonic sol-fa notation ; [Tonic sou-Fa]. 


* n6-ta/-tor, s. [Lat.] One who makes or 
writes notes ; an annotator. 

“The notator Dr. Potter in his epistle before it to 
the reader saith thus, Totum opus, &c."— Wood : Athena 
Oxon. 

ndtgh, s. [A weakened and later form of nock 
(q-v.).] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. A nick, a slit; a small cut or indentation 
in anything. 

* 2. Anything resembling a notch, as a nar- 

row cutting or pass in a mountain. 

II, Anat. ; Anincisure ; a part cut into or cut 

out of a margin, as the interclavicular notch, 
the notches of vertebra, &c. 


notch-flowered, «. 
Bot.: Having the flowers notched at the 
margin. 


ndtch, v.t. & i. [Norcn, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cut notches or nicks in; to nick, to 

indent. 

“The convex work is comy sed of black and citrin 
pieces, cancellated and transversely notched."—G@rew 
Museum. 

* 2. To place in a notch, as an arrow ; to fit 

to the string. 

* 3, To mark or keep count of, by cutting 

notches in a stick or piece of wood ; to score. 


“All-Muggleton had notched some fifty-four."— 
Dickeus: Pickwick Papers, ch. vii, 


* B, Intrans. : To keep a count or score by 
cutting notches in a stick ; to score. 


ndtch’-béard, s. (Eng. notch, and board.) 
Carp. : The board which receives the ends 
of the steps and risers in a staircase. 


notched, pa. par. ora, [Norcu, v.] 

notched-eared, s. Having the mar- 
gins of the ears irregular in contour, as if 
notched. 

Notched-eared Bat : 

Zool. : Vespertilio matus; it is found 
in central and southern Europe, and extends 
eastwards into Persia. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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notch’-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [Norcs, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of cutting notches or nicks in 
anything. 

2. The act of scoring or counting as by 
notches. 

3. A notch, a nick, 

Il. Technically: 

j. Carp.: A mode of joining timbers or 
scantling in a frame. It is either square or 
dovetailed, and is used for connecting the 
ends of wall-plates and bond-timbers at the 
angles, letting joists down on girders, binders, 
sills, plates, or purlins. Halving, scarfing, 
and caulking are forms of notching, and form 
a lap-joint. 

2. Rail. -eng.: [GULLETING). 


notching-adze, s. 

Carp.: A light adze with a bit of large cur- 
vature or nearly straight for notching into 
timbers in making gains, &. [GAIN (1), 8.] 


ndteh’-weéd, s. (Eng. notch, and weed.) 
Bot. : Chenopodium Vulwaria. 


ndtch-wing, s. [Eng. notch, and wing.) 
Entom. : A moth, Teras caudana. 


*note, v. [For ne wote.] Knew not, could 
not. [Not, v.] 


note (1), s. [Fr., from Lat. nota =a mark, a sign, 
a note, allied to notus, pa. par. of nosco(gnosco) 
= to know; Ital. & Sp. nota.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
* 41, A mark or token by which anything 
may be known; a visible sign or mark, 
“Some natural notes about her body.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, il, 2, 
* 2. A stigma, a brand ; reproach, shame, 
“My posterity shamed with the note.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 208, 
8. Notice, heed, care, observation. 
“*Some precepts worthy the note.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Enda Well. ili, 8. 
4, The state of being under observation, 


“Small matters come with great commendation, be- 
cause they are continually in use and in note.”—Bacon, 


__ 5, Reputation, mark, renown, consequence, 
distinction. 
“To make them men of note.” 
Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, iii, 
* 6. Distinction or fame, in a bad sense; 
notoriety. 


“A deed of dreadful note.” 
Shakesp.: Maebeth, iii, 2, 


*7, Account, notice, information, intellig- 

ence, intimation. 
8 “Give him note of our approach.” 
hakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iv. 1. 

8. A minute, memorandum, or short writing 
intended to assist the memory, or to be used 
for reference at a future time. 

9. In the same sense as II. 2. 

10. An explanatory or critical comment; an 
annotation. 

“The best writers have been perplexed with notes, 
and obscured with illustrations.”— Felton: On the 
Classics. 

il. (Pl.): The verbatim report of a speech, 
discourse, &c., taken by a reporter or short- 
hand writer. 

* 12, A remark. 

“A good note ; that keeps you from the blow of th 

> law.”—Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 4 

* 13, A bill, an account, a memorandum, a 

list, a catalogue. : 


| “Here's the note how much your chain weighs,” 
Shakesp, : Comedy of Errors, iv. 1, 


14, A short letter ; a billet. 
“She sent a note, the seal an ‘ Elle vous suit,’” 
Tennyson: Ed. Morris, 105. 

15. A small size of letter paper, used for 
‘writing notes or short letters ; note-paper. 

16. An official or diplomatic communica- 
tion in writing; an official memorandum or 
communication from the minister of one 
country to the minister of another, 

IL. Technically : 

1. Music: 

Q) In general, any musical sound. 

(2) In particular, the signs placed upon the 
stave which show by ais Poe and position 
the duration and pitch of sound. They con- 
stitute the essence of mensurable music as 
opposed to mere “signs of intonation,” such 
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as were the neumes. The first division of 
notes was, as might be expected, into long 
and short (breve or brief). The long was 4 
four-sided note with a tail (9); the breve a 
four-sided note without a tail (™@); the semi- 
breve a diamond note (@). There are now 
six notes in ordinary use: viz., the semibreve 


(0); the minim (d): the crotchet (d) ; the 
quaver (os the semiquaver (s) ; and the 
demisemiquaver (JS). The half-demisemi- 


quaver (8) is also occasionally used. One 
semibreve is equal to two minims, or four 
crotchets, or eight quavers, or sixteen seml- 
quavers, or thirty-two demisemiquavers, or 
sixty-four half-demisemiquavers. 

(3) The term is used generally for the sounds 
of which notes are signs, as when we say of a 
singer that his high notes are good, or that 
a player plays wrong notes. 


“To find out many crafty notes, 
They ne spared nat hir throtes.” 
Chaucer: Dreame, 


2. Print. : A mark on the margin of a book, 
to call attention to something in the text. 
These are of three kinds : 

(1) Shoulder-notes, at the top of the page, 
giving book, chapter, and date, as in reference 
Bibles. 

(2) Side notes, marginal or set-in notes, con- 
taining abstracts of the text, as in law-books, 
or reference notes to parallel passages. 

(3) Foot-notes, containing commentaries 
and annotations. 

3. Comm. : A written or printed promise to 
pay a certain sum of money to a certain per- 
son, on a specific date: as, a promissory note, 
@ bank-note, &c. 

Q Note of hand: A promissory note. 


note-book, s. A book in which notes or 
memoranda are set down. 
** Cassius all his faults observ'd ; 
Set in a note-book.” Shakesp..: Julius Cesar, iv. 3. 


note-paper, s. Thesameas Note, s., I. 15. 
* note (2), s. [A.S.] Business, occupation, need. 
* note (3), s. [Nur.] 


note (1), v.t. [Fr. noter; Sp. notar; Ital. 
notare, all from Lat. noto= to mark.) [NorE, s.] 
1. To mark ; to distinguish with a mark. 
* 2. To stigmatize ; to brand with a crime. 


** You have condemned and noted Lucius Pella.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iv. 8. 


3. To observe, to remark, to heed ; to take 
note or notice of. 


“ I wil be bold by hys licence to mote in them [these 
weed a little lacke of wyt.”—Sir 7. More: Workes, 
p. 1,077. 


*4, To show respect to; to treat with 
respect. 


““ Whose worth and honesty is richly noted.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, v. 8. 


*5, To pay attention to; to listen to; to heed. 


“ But note me, signior.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 


* 6. To set down ; to commit to memory. 


“Tl note you in my book of memory.” 
Shakesp. > 1 Henry VI, ii. 4. 


7. To make a note or memorandum of; to 
set down in writing. 


“ Note it in a book that it may be for ever and ever.” 
—Isaiah xxx. 8. pa 


8. To set down in musical characters. 

*9, To furnish or provide with notes; to 
annotate. : 

* 10. To denote, to mark. 

*11, To charge with a crime. (Followed by 
of). (Dryden.) 

J To note a bill: 

Comm.: To record the non-acceptance or 


non-payment of a bill when it becomes due. 
It is done officially by a notary. 


* note (2), v.t. [A.S. hnttan; pa. t. hndt.] To 
butt; to push with the horns, 


not’-éd, pa. par. & a. [Norks, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). ‘ 
B. As adj. : Of note ; eminent, remarkable, 
noteworthy, celebrated. 
“We shall hi f 
Quixctesanumes peas ih ae seep 
*not'-€d-ly, sdv. (Eng. noted; -ly.] With 
good perception and remembrance ; exactly. 


“Do you remember what you said of the duke?— 
Most notedty sir."—Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, V. 1. 


not’-éd-néss, s. (Eng. noted; -ness.]) The 
quality or state of being noted; eminence, 
celebrity, remarkableness, notableness. 

“So lucky . . . as to attain the socriminally courtec 

notedness.”—Boyle: Works, ii. 306. 
*note’-full, a. (Eng. note (1), s.; ~full.] 
Worthy of note; notable. 
“ My muses, that is to say, by my notefull sciences.” 
—Chaucer: Boecius, bk. i. 
nodt-é-le’-a, s. [Gr. véros (motos) = the south, 
and éAaia (elaia) = the olive, So named because 
these olive-like plants are confined to Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania. ] 

Bot. : A genus of Oleacesw, having opposite 
entire leathery leaves, axillary racemes of 
yellowish-green flowers, and small fleshy one- 
sided drupes. There are seven or eight species, 
which furnish good timber. Notelea ligustrina 
is the Tasinanian lronwood-tree, and N. ovata 
the Dunga-runga of New South Wales. 


* note’-léss, a. [Eng. note (1), 8.3 -less.] 
1. Not of note; not notable, remarkable, 
orconspicuous. (Beauwm. & Flet. : Bonduca, ii. 1) 
2. Unmusical, discordant. 
“ Parish-clerk with noteless tone.” 
D'Urfey : Two Queens of Brentford, L. 
* note’-léss-néss, s. (Eng. noteless; -ness.J 
The quality or state of being noteless. 


note’-lét, s. [Eng. note (1), s.; dim. suff. -let.J 
*1. A little note; a billet, 
+ 2. A small notice; a short criticism. 


“Some brightly written motelets on books and 


reading.” —Atheneum, Aug. 2, 1884, p. 144, 
* note-muge, s. 


[NutMEG.] 
not’-ér, s. [Eng. note (1), v.; -er.] 
¥ 1. One who notes or takes notice. 


* 2, An-annotator, a commentator. 


“ Postellus, and the noter upon him, Severtius, have 
much admired this manner.”—Gregory. Post., p. 308. 


no’-té-lis, s. [Gr. vwreis (ndteus)=one who 
carries on the back.] 

Zool.: A genus of Rotifera, family Branchi- 
onide. There are no eyes, the foot is forked, 
the bedy spinous in front and behind. Size, 
from 7, to A inch. 


note’-wor-thy, *note-woor-thie, a. 
[Eng. note (1), s. ; and worthy.] Worthy of or 
deserving note ; calling for notice or remark ; 
natable, remarkable. 


* This by way is notewoorthie, that the Danes had an 
vnperfect or rather a lame and limping rule in this 
land.”—Holinshed : Hist. Eng., bk. vii., ch. L 


* noth’-ér, a. & conj. [NEITHER.] 


nothing, * noth-yng, nae-thing, na- 
thing, s & adv. nines 20, and Thing 


. A, As substantive: 


1. Not anything ; the opposite to something 
and anything. 


“The idea therefore either of a finite or infinite 
nothing, isa contradiction in terms.”—Clarke - Answer 
to the Seventh Letter. (Note.) 


2. Non-existence ; nothingness. 


ot Mighty : ‘tates characterless are grated 
To nothing.” Shakesp.: Troilus, iii. 2 


3. A state or condition of insignificance or 
comparative worthlessness or unimportance. 


“A man that from very nothing is grown into ap un- 
speakable estate."—Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, iv. 1. 


4, A thing of no importance or moment; a 
trifle. 


‘A race of empty friends, loud nothings.” 
Beaum., & Flet.: Maid in the Mill, i. L 


5, A cipher. 
B. As adv.: In no degree; not in any 
degree ; not at all, 
“ Adam with such counsel nothing sway'd.” 


Milton: P, L., X. 1,010. 
* nothing-doer, s. An idler. 


“Swarms of nothing-doers."— Adams: Works, ii. 182, 
* nothing-gift, s. A gift of no worth; a 
worthless gift. 
“That nothing-gift of differing multitudes.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 6, 
nothing-worth, a. Worth nothings 
worthless, (Tennyson: The Epic, 39.) 


noth-ing-ar’-i-an, s. (Eng. nothing; -arian.} 
One of no particular belief or religious de- 
nomination. 


s nih: Ens (cismecran s, [Eng. nothing- 
arian ; -ism. e principles or teachi 
the nothingarians. 2 4 SSS tgs 


“A reation from the nothingarianism 
century.”—Church Times, Sept. ‘ 1881, p. saa See 


‘Gn. HL, DD LE: GE Un En eee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: £6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


Syrian, », © =6; ey=4; qu=kw, 


* noth-ing- s. [Eng. nothing; -ism.] 
Nothingness ; nihility. © . nd ; 


cre ut —maiewrm s. [Eng. nothing ; -ness.] 
. The state of bei ; 3 
non-existence. reo So 


“ His art di 
A quintessence even ae nothingness.” 
+ 2. Insignificance, worthlessness. 
."*My undecernable nothin; may seem to forbid 
By Rader aaa gas son went — 
fa 3. A thing of no value or worth; a noth- 
g. 
“A nothingness in deed and name,” 

Butler: Hudibras, 1. 2. 
n6-thdg-ér-As, s. [Gr. dos (nothos) = 
spurious, counterfeit, and xépas (keras)=a 
horn, a projection.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Orthoceratide (q.v.), 
with gor species, from the Upper Silurian. 
Shell nautiloid, sub-involute ; septa slightly 
arched, without lobes; dorsal siphuncle. 


nodth-d-cér-ciis, s. (Gr. véG0s (nothos)= 
counterfeit, and xépxos (kerkos) =a tail.) 
Ornith.: A genus of Tinamide (q.v.), sub- 
family Tinamine, with three species, ranging 
from Costa Rica to Venezuela and Ecuador. 


noth-6-chls’-na, s. (Gr. vd80s (nothos) = 
bastard, counterfeit, and xAaiva (chlaina) = 
a cloak.) 
Bot. : A genus of Polypodiacee, tribe Poly- 
lee. The stem of Nothochlena pi des 
as been given in India in sponginess of the 
gums. 


n6-tho’-ni-a, s. [Noronta.] 


néth- préo-ta, s. (Gr. »680s (nothos) = 
counterfeit, and mpwxrds (préktos) = the anus, 
the back, the tail.) 
Ornith.: A genus of Tinamide (q.v.), sub- 
family Tinaminz, with four species, ranging 
from Ecuador to Bolivia and Chili. 


ndth-6-sau-ri-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. noth- 
osaur(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Palewont. : A family of Triassic Sauroptery; 
type Nothosaurus ps ; ” 


ndth-6-sau-riis, ndt-é-sau’-riis, s. [Gr. 
vo@os (nothos) = a counterfeit, and 
wavpos (sauros) = a lizard.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Sauropterygia, 
cially coarlishavetic of the Muschelbati: ‘the 
neck is long, and has at least twenty vertebre. 
Teeth numerous and conical, in distinct 

sockets. Several species known, all Triassic. 


-tir’-a, s. [Gr. vd@0s (nothos) = counter- 
feit, and ovpd (oura) = a tail.) 

Ornith.: A genus of Tinamide (q.v.), sub- 
family Tinamine, with four species, quail-like 
in their habit, ranging from Brazil and Bolivia 
to Patagonia. 


no’-tige, s. [Fr., from Lat. notitia =a being 
known, knowledge, acquaintance, from notus 
= known, pa. i of nosco = to know; Sp. & 
Port. noticia; Ital. notizia.] 

1. The act of noting or observing with the 
mind or any of the senses; heed, regard, 
note, cognizance. 

“To count them things worth notice.” 
Milton ; Samson Agonistes, 250, 

2. Attention, regard, respectful address. 

I or sotee” pes 
bicpiphongy Shakesp. ; Lear, i. 4. 

8. Information ; intelligence communicated 
by any means ; intimation. 

Bring me just notice of the per enh ; 

4, Instruction, direction, order. 


“To give notice, that no manner of person 
At any time have recourse unto the princes.” 
Shakesp. : Richard II1,, iil. 5. 

5, Warning, premonition, notification, in- 
timation felorenand, caution: as, He left 
without giving me any notice. 
6. A paper or document giving intimation 
or information of something to be done or to 
happen ; an official intimation or notification. 


7. A commentary or review; an article or 
note on a particular subject : as, There was a 
notice of the book in the papers. 


| Notice to quit: 


Law: Notice to leave a house or apart- 
ments of which one is tenant. If the tenancy 
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be annual, an advance notice on the Y pe of 
the landlord or the tenant is needful, if either 
wish the tenancy to cease at the expiry of 
any particular year. 


notice - 8s. A board on which 
public notices are displayed. 


; aes of dishonour, s. [DisHonour, 


no’-tige, v.t. (Notice, s.] 

1. To take notice or note of; to note, to 
observe, to take cognizance of; to heed, to 
pay attention to, to remark. 

2. To make comments or remarks upon; to 
remark upon, to mention, to refer to, 


“Tt is impossible not to notice a strange comment of 
a Lindsey’s."—Sp. Horne, Letter to Dr, Priestley, 


3. To treat with civility or respect ; to pay 
respect to. 

*4. To serve with a notice or intimation ; 
to give notice to. 


no’-tige-a-ble, a. [Eng. notice; -able.] Cap- 
able of being noticed, noted, or remarked ; 
deserving of notice or note; noteworthy, 
notable, observable. 


no'-tige-a-bly, adv. [Eng. noticeab(le) ; -ly.] 
In a noticeable manner or degree ; so as to be 
noticed or remarked. 


nO-tic-ér, s. [Eng. notic(e); -er.] One who 
notices.. 


no-ti-dan’-i-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. noti- 
dan(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Ichthy.: A family of Selachoidei (Sharks), 
with a single genus, Notidanus (q.v.). 


no-tid’-a-niis, s. [Pref. not-, and Gr. idavds 
(idanos) = fair, comely.) 

1, Ichthy.: The = sig and only genus of 
the family Notidani It is divided into 
two sections: Hexanchus, with six gill- 
openings, and Heptanchus, with seven. Each 
section has three species. Of the former the 
best known is Notidanus griseus, the Gray 
Shark, from the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, 
and the British coasts, The seven-gilled sharks 
are N. platycephalus, from the Mediterranean ; 
NN, cinereus, ranging from the Mediterranean to 
the adjacent coasts of the Atlantic ; and N. in- 
dicus, from the Cape of Good Hope to California. 

2. Paleont.: Teeth have been met with in 
the Oolites. 


no-ti-fi-ca’-tion, *no-ti-fi-ca-ci-on, s. 
{Fr., from Lat. notificatio, from notificatus, 
par. of notifico=to notify (q.v.); Sp. & 

ort. notificacion ; Ital. notificazione.] 

1. The act of notifying or making known ; 
especially the act of notifying or calling atten- 
tion to officially. 

*2. The act of noticing or taking notice of 
anything; observance, notice. 

“ Well worthy of oy nom notification,” —Bp, Halt : 

Life a Sojourning ; A Sermon. 

*3, A mark, a sign. 

“Thilke notifcactons that been ihid under the 
couertures of sothe."—Chaucer ; Buecius, bk. v. 

4, Notice, especially official, given in words 

or writing, or by signs ; intimation, sign. 

“ Four or five torches elevated or depressed out of 
their order may give great variety of notijications.”— 
Holder ; On Speech, 

5. A document, written or printed, giving 
notice of anything doneor to be done ; a notice, 
an advertisement, an intimation. 


no’-ti-fy, *no-ti-fie, v.t. [Fr. notifier ; from 
Lat. notifico = to make known : notus= known, 
and facio=to make; Sp. & Port. notijicar ; 
Ital. notificare.] 

1. To make known, to declare. 

“His [Duke Robert] worthie acts valientlie and 
fortunately atchieved against the infidels, are notified 
to the world.”—Holinshed : Henry J. (an. 1107). 

*2. To give evidence or signs of; to mani- 

fest, to display. 

“Yet notifien they, in bir arvay of attire, Licourous- 
ness and pride.”—Chuucer : Persones Tule, 

3. To give notice or notification to; to in- 
form by notice, either written or verbal. 


*3. To mark, to distinguish, to characterize. 


no’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. notionem, ace. of 
notio =a notion, an idea, from notus, pa. par. 
of nosco= to know; Sp. nocion ; Ital. nozione.} 
*1, Intellectual power, sense, intellect, mind, 
understanding. 


“ His notion weakens, his discernings 
Are lethargied.” Shakesp. ; Lear, 1. 4 
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2. An idea, a conception, a mental appre- 
hension or conception of anything possible to 
be known or imagined. 


“Hence I think it is that these ideas are called 
notions," —Locke; Human Underst., bk. iL, ch, xxii. 


3. A sentiment, an opinion. 


“It would be incredible to a man who has never been 
in France, should one relate the extravagant notion 
they entertain of themselves."—Addison. 


4. An inclination, a disposition, an inten- 
tion: as, He has no notion of going away. 

5. A fancy article, a trifle, a knick-knack; 
smallware, = ow only American, and gone 
rally in the plural.) 


no’-tion-al, a. [Eng. notion ; -al.J 
1. Of or pertaining to a notion, idea, or con- 
ception. 
*2,. Existing in idea or imagination only; 
imaginary, not real; ideal, visionary. 
“teh 1 ‘i Man 
Pentig: Bogie kutere oh et tie 
*3. Dealing in idea not realities; fanciful, 
whimsical. 
“The most forward notional dictators sit downina 
contented ignorance."—Glanville: Scepsis Scientifica, 
notional-words, s. pl. Words which 
express notions or objects of the understand- 
ing; as, sweet, bright, slow, &c., as distin- 
guished from relational words, or such as are 
indicative of position (relating to time, space, 
&c.), as here, there, then, I, he. 


*n6-tion-Al-i_ty, s. [Eng. notional; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being notional, ideal, 
or imaginary; empty, groundless opinions, 

“Taimed at the advance of science by gir ae J 
empty and talkative notionality.”—Glanvill > 
Seientifiea, ch. xv: 


*no’-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eng. notional ; -ly.] 
In a notional manner; in idea, in conception, 
not in reality; ideally. 


“The whole rational nature of man consists of two 
faculties, understanding and will, whether really or 
notionally distinct, I shall not dispute.” — Norris: 
Miscellanies. 


*no’-tion-ate, a. [Eng. notion; -ate.] No- 


tional, fanciful, ideal. 


*no’-tion-ist, s. [Eng. notion; -ist.] One 
who holds ungrounded or unfounded notions 
or ideas. 


“You read the gospel, or New Testament, but neglect 
the Old, as is the practice of some Hush notionist."—Bp 
Hopkins ; Expos. Lord's Prayer. 


no’-tions, s, pl. [Notioy, s., 5.] 


not-i-dph’-i-liis, s. [Gr. vérios (notios) = 
wet, moist, and diA€éw (philed) = to love.) 
Entom.: A genus of Carabide, sub-family 
Elaphrine. They have prominent eyes, and 
are found in damp places. 


*no’-tist, s. [Eng. note (1), s.; -ist.] An an- 
notator, a commentator. 


not-ite, s. [From Val di Noto, Sicily; suff. 
-ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A name given by Sartorius von 
Waltershausen to a mineral substance, which 
is referred by Dana to i a (q.v-). The 
compound is probably a hypothetical one. 
After correction for impurities the analysis 
shows: silica, 36°96; alumina, 6°86; sesqui- 
oxide of iron, 21°66; magnesia, 11°64: lime, 
8°26 ; soda, 0°97; potash, 0°99; water, 18°16; 
which is equivalent to the formula, 2(RO)SiOg 
+ gROgSiOg + 5HO. 


*no-ti-tion, * no-ty-ci-on, s. [Lat. notitia 
= knowledge.] Notice, knowledge, informa- 
tion, intelligence. 


“The Archebysshop of Cauntorbury hauynge notycion 
of the lordys wyndes, stode up."—Fabyan (an. 1399), 


no-to-, pref. [Gr. veros (notos)= the back.] 
Pertaining to or situated in or on the dorsal 
region. 


no-to-bran-chi-a-ta, s.pl. [Pref. noto-, and 
Mod. Lat., &c., branchiata (q.v.). ] 

Zool.: The same as DORSIBRANCHIATA and 

ERRANTIA, an order of Annelids. [ERRANTIA.} 


no-to-bran’-chi-ate, a. [NoToprancniaTa.] 
Zool. : A term proposed by Nicholson in- 
stead of Dorsibranchiate, which transgresses 
one of Linnzus’s rules for nomenclature, as 
it has the first element Latin, and the other 
Greek. 


“From the positien of the branchiw, the members 
of this order [Errantia) are often spoken of as the 
Dorsibranchiate (or, more aeaperty: Notobranchiate) 
Annelides.”—Wicholson ; Zoology (ed. 1878), p. 253. 


i RE a ARM ta” Ai A nS A a 
boil, béy ; pout, jowl; cat, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, pee acT rie -tion, -gion= zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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n0-td-chord, s. [Pref. noto-, and Eng. chord.] 
Anim. Physiol. » (CHORDA-DORSALIS]. 


m0-td-chor’-dal, a. (Eng. notochord; -al.] 
Possessing a notochord. 


m0-to-don’-ta, s. [Pref. noto-, and Gr. dddus 
(odous), genit. oSévros (odontos) = a tooth.) 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Notodontide (q.v.). Notodonta ziceac is the 
Pebble Prominent, a large moth, having the 
fore-wings pale reddish-brown, dusted with 
whitish in the middle; large, oblique, rusty- 
brown, central lunule behind; hinder wings 
whitish, dusted with pale brown. The larva 
has humps on the sixth, seventh, and twelfth 
segments. It feeds on willows and poplars. Not 
uncommon in the south and west of Britain. 


no-to-don’-ti-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. noto- 
dont(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Entom.: A family of Moths, group Bom- 
bycina. Antenne longer than the thorax; 
pectinated in the male, abdomen thick; the 
upper wings often with a projecting tuft of 
feathers on the inner margin, on which 
account some of them are called Prominent 
Moths. Larve often with a projection on the 
back of the twelfth segment. Twenty-seven 
British species are known, including the Puss 
Moth, the Buff Tip, &c. (Siainton.) 


Not-0-S20'-a, s. [Gr. vdt0s (notos) = the south 
or south-west wind, and yata (gaia), poet. for 
yn (gé) = the earth.) 

Zool. & Geol. : That part of the earth’s sur- 
face lying to the south of a line crossing the 
American continent on the northern frontier of 
Mexico, passing round the Cape of Good Hope 
to the south of India and Indo-Malaisia, north 
of the Nicobar Islands, dividing the Indian from 
the Papuan portion of the Malay archipelago, 
then running northward as far as the Philip- 
pines, passing between them and Formosa, 

rending southward and eastward to the 
Samoan archipelago. It corresponds with the 
Neotropical and Australian regions of Sclater. 
(Hualey, in Proc. Zool. Soc., 1868, p. 313.) 


mot-dm’-ma-ta, s. [Pref. not-, and Gr. du- 
para (ommata), pl. of ouna (omma) = an eye.] 
Zool: A genus of Rotifers, family Hydatinea, 
They are sometimes parasitic, and undergo 
degradation of form. Notommata tardigrada 
has the rotary organ greatly diminished. JN. 
longiseta has two bristles several times longer 
than the body in the position of the tail. 


not-6m-ma-ti’-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. notom- 
mat(a); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 
Zool. : The same as HypaTIn@a (q.v.). 


no-td-néc’-ta, s. (Pref, noto-, and Gr. vjers 
(nektés) = a swimmer.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of the family No- 
tonectida (q.v.). 
Notonecta glauca, ke 
about half an inch 
long, yellowish 
above, scutellum 
black, is British. 
It is predaceous, 
and bites severely. 


ae y TONECTA A 5 

no-to-néc’-ti-dz, Ree won SEARS 
s.pl. [Mod. Lat. notonect(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ide.] 

Entom. : Water-boatmen ; a family of Hy- 
drocores. Body convex above, flat below; 
antenne four-jointed, ocelli wanting ; hinder 
tibia and tarsi compressed and fringed on both 
sides. The popular name is an allusion to 
the appearance they present when taking air 
on the surface of the water—their long hinder 
legs are thrown out at right angles to the 
body, and they somewhat resemble a water- 
man resting on his sculls. 


no-to' -ni-a, no-tho’-ni-a, s. [Named after 
Noton, an Indian botonist.] 

Bot.: A genus of Composites, sub-tribe 
BSenecionee. Notonia grandiflora is found 
in India on hills. Dr. Gibson proposed it in 
1860 as a preventive to hydrophobia. 


n6-t6-pd'-di-iim, s. (Pref, noto-, and Gr. 
movs (pous), genit. mo8ds (podos) = a foot.] 
Zool.: The dorsal division of the foot-tu- 


bercle of an annelid; often called the dorsal 
oar, [PARAPODIUM.] 


n0-top-tér’-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. not 
ter(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -ide,] ae 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, 


notochord—notwithstanding 


Ichthy.: A family of physostomous fishes. 
Head and body scaly ; no barbels ; air-bladder 
divided in the interior. The ova fall into the 
cavity of the abdomen before exclusion. 


no-top’-tér-is, s. [NoropreRus.] 

Zool. : A genus of Bats, family Pteropodide 
(q.v.). There is but one species, Notopteris 
Macdonaldii, from the Fiji Islands, Aneiteum 
Island, and New Guinea. The index-finger 
has no claw; the wings spring from the spine, 
and the animal may be easily discriminated 
from the rest of the family by the length of the 
tail, which is nearly as long as the forearm. 


no-tép’-tér-ts, s. (Pref. noto-, and Gr. 
mrépov (pteron) = a fin,] 

1. Ichthy.: The single genus of the family 
Notopteride (q.v.), with five species, from the 
fresh waters of the East Indies and Western 
Africa. 

2. Paleont. : Well-preserved specimens occur 
in the marl slates of Padang in Sumatra. 


no-té-rhi-zal, a. (Mod. Lat. notorhiz(ece) ; 
Eng. suff. -al.) Having the radicle of the 
embryo lying on the back of the cotyledons ; 
of or belonging to the Notorhizez (q.v.). 


no-td-rhiz'-é-2, s. pl. [Pref. noto-, and Gr. 
piga (rhiza) = a root.) 

Bot.: A tribe of Brassicacee (Cruciferze), 
haying the radicle of the embryo lying on the 
back of the cotyledons, the cross section ap- 
pearing thus: O ll. It contains five families : 
Sisymbride, Camelinide, Lepidide, Isatide, 
and Anchonide. (Lindley.) 


no-tor-i’-6-ty, s. [Fr. notoriété, from Low 
Lat. notorietas, from Lat. * notorius = well- 
known.]. [Notorious.] The quality or state 
of being notorious; the state of being com- 
monly or publicly known, especially to dis- 
advantage. 

‘* Men whose names have justly acquired an unenvi- 
able notoriety.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

q Proof by notoriety : 

Scots Law: The fact of the judge being 
aware that the point to be proved is com- 
monly known or acknowledged to be true, 
whether it be known to a whole country or to 
a whole vicinity. 


no-tor’-i-oiis, a. (Lat. * notorius, from notus, 
pa, par. of nosco = to know; Ital., Sp., & Port. 
notorio ; Fr. notoire.) 
1. Publicly, generally, or commonly known, 
acknowledged, or spoken of; known to every- 
body, manifest. 


“It is notorious that a horse-soldier requires a 
longer training than a foot-soldier."—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. Vv. 


¥ Now only used in the sense of known to 


disadvantage ; as, a notorious liar, a notorious | 


crime, &c. 
* 2. Of note or notoriety ; notable, egregious. 


“ Bring in here two notorious benefactors,”— 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, ii. 1. 


no-tor’-i-otis-ly, *no-tor-i-ous-lie, adv. 
(Eng. notorious ; -ly.] 

1. Ina notorious manner or degree ; to the 

knowledge of everybody ; plainly, manifestly. 


“Both princes, whose shames and dishonours were 
daily divulged more notoriously abroad.”—Savile : 
Tacitus; Historie, p. 72. 

* 2. Egregiously, enormously. 


“Never man so motoriously abused.”— Ke _ 
Twelfth Night, iv. 2. 4 po 


no-tor’-i-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. notorious; -ness.] 
1, The quality 

or state of being 
notorious, or 
known by every- 
body; notoriety. 
“The presump 

tion of Seat 8e- 


cresy makes them 
exult upon bis NO- 


toriousness.” — Bp, 
Hall: Contempl. 3 
Zaccheus, 


* 2, Egregiouse 
hess, enormity. 
no-tor’-nis, s. 
[Gr. véros (notos) 
=the south, and 
opus (ornis) =a 

bird 


NOTORNIS. 


4001, & Palcwont.: Notornis mantelli, a 
gigantic Coot, with rudimentary wings, from 
the Post-Tertiary of New Zealand, which may 
possibly be still living, A living example 


was taken by some sealers in Dusky Bay im 
1859, and described by Mr. Walter Mantell. 
The head, throat, and under-surface dark- 
blue; rump, upper tail coverts, less wing 

. coverts, and scapulars brownish-green ; wing- 
feathers, blue, with broad terminal bands of 
verditer-green ; bill bright red, tarsi and toes 
lighter, claws horn-color. According to Dr. 
Buller (Birds of New Zealand, p. 193) a speci- 
men was seen in 1866. One was taken in 1881, 
and there may still be a few survivors in the 
unexplored parts of the island, 


* not-or-y, a, [Fr. nototre=notorious (q.v.).] 
Notorious. 
“He did some faulte gretly notory.” 
Rede Me and be nott Wrothe, p. 104. 
not-d-thé’-ni-a, s. [Gr. vord0ev (notothen) 
= from the south.] 

Ichthy: The typical genus of the group 
Nototheniine (q.v.). The body is covered 
with ctenoid scales, and the bones of the head 
are unarmed, About twenty species are 
known, from the southern extremity of 
America, New Zealand, and Kerguelen’s Land. 


not-6-thé-ni-_i’-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. noto- 
theni(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ichthy.: A group of Trachinide (q.v.), with 
two genera, Notothenia and Harpagifer. The 
lateral line is interrupted, and the dorsal fin 
consists of two portions. 


not-o-ther’-i-tim, s. [Gr. véros (notos) = 
south, and @ypiov (thérion) =a wild beast.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Diprotodont Marsu- 
pials, from the Post-Tertiary of Australia. I6 
resembles Diprotodon (q.v.), but the lower 
incisors are diminutive, and the front teeth 
are rooted. 


no-to-tré’-ma, s. [Pref. noto-, and Gr. tpjwa 
(tréma) = a hole.) 

Zool..: A Mexican genus of Hylide, with & 
single species, Nototrema marsupiatum. There 
is a pouch on the back of the female just 
above the lower part of the spine. The male, 
with his hind feet, places the eggs in this 
cavity, where they are hatched, ard undergo 
their transformation, the young coming forih 
as perfect frogs. The branchiz of the tadpvule 
are terminated by a bell-shaped disc. 


no-tour’, not-totir,, a. [Fr. notoire = notori- 
ous (q.v.).] Notorious, well-known: as, a 
notour adulterer ; a notour bankrupt, i.e,, one 
legally declared bankrupt. (Scotch.) 


* nott, v.t. [Nort, a.] To shear, to crop close. 


“He caused .. his beard to be notted and no more 
shaven.”—Stow: Henry VIII. (an. 27). 


* nott, a. [A. 8. hnot=shorn.] Shorn, cropped 
close, smooth. 


* nott-head, * not-hed, s. Ahead with 
the haircut close. (Chaucer, C. T., 109.) 


* nott-headed, a. Having the hair eut 
close. (Chapman: Widow's Tears.) 


* nott-pated, * not-pated, a. 
same as NOTT-HEADED (q.V.). 


“This leatherne-jerkin, crystal-button, t- 
«. ”—Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV, \t 4. sihiahadiallt 


not-tir-nd, s. [Ital., from Lat. nocturnus = 

pertaining to night; nox (genit. noctis) = 
night.] 

Music: Originally a kind of serenade; now 

@ piece of music of a gentle and quiet character. 


*NO’-tils, s. [Lat.] The south wind. 


“ Notus and Afer black, with thund’rous clouds 
From Serraliona,” Milton: P. L., x. 70% 


not-with-stand’-ing, nought-with- 
stond-ing, prep. & conj. [Eng. nought = 
naught, and withstanding, pr. par. of with 
stand (q.v.). ] 
A. As prep.: In spite of, despite, without 
hindrance or obstruction from. 5 
“Their gratitude made them, ths ing hi 
prohibition, proclaim the Mon Ma RE! baa one pu 


a 


em.” —Decay of Piety. 

{ Notwithstanding answers exactly to the 
Latin non obstante, used with a noun as an 
ablative absolute, Thus, in the extract given 
above, we might also read “ His prohibitions 
notwithstanding,” that is, his prohibitions not 
causing any obstacle or hindrance; and so we 
sometimes find notwithstanding placed at the 
end of the sentence or clause. 

“*He hath not money f 
His murderous ee a ohn iontag 
Shakesp.: Richard IT., ii, 


The 


r thére ; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
full; try, Syrian. », e=6; ey =a; qu = kw. 


notylia—Novatianism 


B, As conj.: Nevertheless, however, yet. 


WJ The use of pee pee as a conjunc- 
oo ne only pe gene. a wi — still ie 
ture use r 
object being omitted, ee 
no-tyl'-i-a, s. (Pref. noto-, and Gr. ridos 
(tulos)=a knot, a callus, from a singular 
callosity on the stigma.) 
Bot.: The typical genus of tle family 
Notylide. The species are epi from 
tropical America. er sah 


nd-t¥l'-i-de, od. Lat, notyl(ia); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. a 4 “dont wo ee, 


Bot, : A family of Orchids, tribe Vandew. 


*noughe,s. [0. Fr. =a buckle, a bracelet.) 
A jewel; an ornament of gold and precious 
stones, [OvucH.) 


néue,s. [Fr.] 
Surg. A bandage with knots to press upon 
the parotid region after private} aig of The 
parotid gland. 


nouf,s. [Ners.) 


néu’-gat (¢ silent), s. [Fr., from Lat. nur 
(genit. nucis) =a nut.) A kind of confection- 
ery made of pistachio nuts, almonds, and 
pounded loaf sugar. 


nought (as nat), s., a., & adv. [Navout.] 
A, Assubst. : Nothing, not anything, naught. 
* B, Asadj.: Of no use or value ; worthless. 
” Ty es 
anne aan A eh evel. 
C. As adv. : In no degree, not at all. 


*noul, *noule, s [Noii.] The crown of 
the head ; the head, 

*nould, v. [For ue wold or would.) Would not. 

*noule, s. [Nout] 

noll-mé-a-ite, noii-mé-ite, nii-—mé- 
ite, s. [From Noumea, New Caledonia, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An amorphons mineral substance, 
found in veins traversinga serpentinous rock. 
Hardness, 25; sp. gr. 2°27; colour, apple- 
green. An analysis by Liversidge yielded : 
silica, 47°24; alumina and sesquioxide of iron, 
167; protoxide of nickel, 24°01; esia, 
21°66; water, 5°27; with a trace of lime= 
99°35 ; from which the formula, 10/MgONi0O), 
88i0g + 8HO, is suggested. Subsequent 
analyses by various mineralogists show that 
this is not a definite mineral species, but 
that it consists of a hydrous silicate of mag- 
nesia, more or less impregnated with pro- 
toxide of nickel, the proportions of magnesia 
and nickel being very variable. 


n6w-mé-nal, a. [(Novumenon.] Of or per- 
taining to the noumenon; real, as opposed to 
phenomenal. 
“He would draw the distinction between 
menal aud nowmenal perception.”—Lewes; Hi of 
Philosophy, 1. 99 


udéu’-mé-nén, s. [Gr.=a thing perceived; 
neut. sing. of vévuevos (nowmenos), perf. pass. 
par. of voew (noed) = to perceive.] 

Philos ; (See extracts). 

“ Noumenon is the antithesis to phenomenon. . . . 
Noumemon means the substratum, or, to use 
Scholastic word, the Substance. Thus, as matter is 

1ised by us at in its manifestations (pheno- 
we may logically distinguish those manifesta- 
the thing ; and the former will 


tions 
ns 
materia circa 


be the 

henomenon to the 

Lewes: Philos, (1880), 1. 76. (Note.) 

“The notion of a noumenon is therefore no concept 
of an o! but the problem unavoidab! 


ot an hes itmieation of cer seneibillt hte 
o ir . 7 e! 
rd Rae at of its 


adun, *noune, s. [0. Fr. non, noun, nun 
Fr. nom), from Lat. nomen = a name, a noun; 

p., Port., & Ital. nome.]} 

Gram. : ae poe ; a word erLWiee don 
any object of w we speak, W er ani- 
mate or inanimate, material or immaterial. 
Nouns include: 

(1) Abstract substantives, like virtue, which 
denote the qualities of things simply, signifi- 
cative only of mental conceptions. 


boil, D5}; PSAt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = xhiin, -cious, 


(2) Concrete substantives, in which a single 
attribute stands Cai oloear A for many. 
Concrete nouns are subdivided into Proper, 
Common, Collective, and Material. Proper 
nouns, are such as are the names of individual 
persons or things : as, Thomas, Rome. Com- 
mon nouns are the names of a class of things : 
as, book, house, horse. Collective nouns are 
the names of aggregates ; as, army, fleet, flock, 
Material nouns are the names of materials or 
substances; as, gold, iron, water. Some 
grammarians class adjectives as well as sub- 
stantives as nouns, distinguishing the former 
as nouns-adjective and the latter as nouns- 
substantive, 


*nétn-al, a. (Eng. nown; -al.)  Per- 
taining to a noun; having the character or 
qualities of a noun, 


*noti’-rige, *no-rice, *nource, s. (0. Fr. 
norice; Fr. nowrrice, from Lat, nw 
accus, of nutriz =a nurse (q.v.).] A nurse. 


“ Flatterers ben the devil's nourices that nourish 
his children with milke of losengsie.”—Ohaucer : Per- 
sones Tale, 


*nourse-son,s. A foster-son. 


noiir’-ish, * nor-ische, * nor- * nor- 
issche, * nor- vt. & i. [O. Fr. noris- 
Fr. nourriss), base of parts of the verb norir 
Fr. nourrir)= to nourish, from Lat, nutrio ; 

p. & Port. nutrir ; Ital. nutrire.] 

A, Transitive: 

L. Lit. : To support the life of and cause to 
grow by supplying with aliment or nutriment ; 
to supply to any living or organized body, 
ani or Ly pare that matter which in- 
ereases its bulk and supports its life. 


“ He planteth an ash, and the rain doth nourish it.” 
—IJsaiah xliv. 14. 


IL Figuratively: 
1. To support, to maintain; to keep up. 


“ Whilst I in Ireland nourish a mighty band.” 
Shakesp. > 2 Henry VI, iii. 1. 


2. To promote the growth of in learning or 
attainments ; to educate ; to train up. 


“Thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus Christ, 
nourished up in the words of faith.”—1 Tim. iv. 6, 


3. To foster, to encourage, to support. 
“ In soothing them, we nowrish 'gainst our senate 
rebellion.” 


The cockle of 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ili, 1. 
* 4, To cherish, to comfort. 
“ Ye have nourished your hearts."—James v. 7. 
* 5. To keep, to wear. 


“If a woman norissche jong heer, it is glorie to hir, 
for heer is ben yhouun to hir for keueryng."—Wyclive: 
1 Corinth, xi. 15. 


B, Intransitive: 
1. Toafford nourishment ; to promote growth 
or strength as food. 


“ Grains and roots nourish more than their leaves.” 
—Bacon. 


* 2. To gain nourishment; to grow. 


marily Yer Une ccllizesn of tha qrocne waematy ties parte 
coldness o: ound, where! 
Siurish lene.” Bacon. a 


* notir’-ish, s. [Novurice.) A nurse, 
“ Our isle be made a nourish of salt tears.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI, 41 
nour-ish-a-ble, a. [Eng. nowrish, v.; -able.) 
1, Capable of being nourished ; susceptible 
of nourishment, 


“The chyle is mixed herew!lth, partly for ita better 
conversion into blood, and tly for lts more ready 
adhesion to all the parts."—Grew : Cosmo, 
Sacra, bk. 1, ch. v. 


*2. Capable of affording nourishment; nu- 
tritious. 


nowr’-ish-ér, s. (Eng. nourish, v. ; -er.] One 
who or that which nourishes, 
“ Our Nourisher from whom 
All perfect good, unmeasured out, descends.” 
Milton? P. L., ¥. 898. 
noitr’-ish-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [NouRIsH, v.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adj.: Affording nourishment; nutri- 
tious : as, nowrishing food, 
C. As substantive: 
1, Lit.: The aet or process of supplying 
nourishment or aliment to ; nutrition, nourish- 
ment. 


‘* Euery braunche seuered fro ye tre loseth his lyuely 
nourishing.” —Sir T, More: Workes, p. 186. 


2, Fig.: The act of fostering, cherishing, or 
supporting; the state of being fostered or 
cherished. 

“ By deliberate nourishing, the fame 
Reviv'd.” 


Vv: 
Armstrong: Art of Preserving Health, iL 
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noiir’-ish-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. nourishing; 
-ly.] Ina sontbnhg manuer ; A as to nouridh; 
nutritiously. 


nowr-ish-mént, s. (Eng. nourish, v. 3 ment.) 
I, Literally : 
1, The act or process of nourishing; the 
state of being nourished ; nutrition. 
2. That which nourishes; food, nutriment, 
aliment. 
“ The warmth distends the chinks, and makes 
New breathings, ited Bs! OT ac she Vg ol 
IL. Figuratively : pipe pty 


1. The act of fostering or cherishing ; sup 
port, promotion, 

2. That which supports or promotes the 
growth or development of anything. ~~ 


“So they may in the other learn to seek the nourish- 
ment of their souls."—Hooker ; Eccles, Polity. 


*noitir’-i-ture, s. (Fr. nowrriture,] Nurture, 
education, training, 


“ He had charge my discipline to fram 
And tutors’ nouriture 4 oversee.” x 


Spenser: F. Q., 1. ix. 6 
* nours’-le (le as el), * nou-sle (1), * nou- 
sel, v.t. & i. [A dimin. or frequent. form from 
nurse, V. (q.V.).] 
A. Trans.: To nurse, to nourish, to rear, 
to bring up. 
“Those mothers who, to nouste up their babes, 
Thought nought too curious.” 
Shakesp : Pericles, i. 4. 
B. Intrans.: To nestle ; to cling closely or 
fondly to. 


* notirs'-litg, [Eng. noursi(e); -ing.] A nurs- 
ing. 
& “ A little noursling of the humid air,” 

Spenser: Virgil's Gnat. 
nous, s. (Gr. Mind, intellect, understanding, 
wits, sense, sharpness. , 

“ Because a man nous seems to lack.” 
Barham : Ingoldsby Legends ; St. Medard. 


*noti-sle (1), *nous-el, v.t. & 7. [NouRsLE.] 


* notig’-le (2) (le as el), v.i. [NuzzzxE (2).] 
To burrow; to make a way with the nose. 
** And Mole, that like a nous/ing mole doth make 
His way still under ground till Thames he overtake.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1V. xi. B& 
nout (1), néwt, nolt, s. 
Black cattle; bullocks, 


nout (2), nowht, s. [NAvaut.] 
*n6uth, * nouthe, adv. [Now. 
*nou-ther, conj. [NEITHER.]} 


no-vac’-u-la, s. [Lat. =a razor, from the 
knife-shaped body of the fish.] 

Tchthy.: A family of Labridee (Wrasses), 
Body strongly compressed, oblong, covered 
with scales of moderate size ; head compressed, 
nearly naked, Lateral line interrupted. 
Twenty-six species, from the tropical and the 
warmer parts of the temperate zone, Length 
about twelve inches. 


n6-viio’-u-lite, s. (Lat. novacula=a razor, 
and Gr. AiBos (lithos) = a stone.] 

Min.: An exceedingly compact form of 
hornstone (q.v.)., used as a hone or whetstone 
for sharpening cutlery, A remarkably dense 
variety is found in the Lake Superior district 
and also in Arkansas. 


no-va'-li-a, s. pl. (Lat., neut. pl. of novalts 
= newly-ploughed.) 

Scots Law: Lands newly improved or eul- 
tivated, and in particular those lands whi 
having lain waste from time immemorial, ha 
been brought into cultivation by the monks, 


ndv-ar-gent, s. [Lat. novus = new, and 
argentum = silver.) A preparation used 
chiefly for restoring old plated goods, It 
consists of recently precipitated chloride of 
silver dissolved in hyposulphite of sodium 
or cyanide of potassium. (Cooley) 


No-va’-ti-an (tas sh), a. &s. [See def.] 
A, As adj.: Pertaining to or characteristic 
of Novatianism (q.v.). 
B, As subst.: A follower of Novatian ; one 
holding the doctrines of Novatianism. 


No-va'-ti-an-ism (t as sh), s. (Eng. Nova 
tian; -ism.] 
Church Hist. : The doctrine taught by Nova- 
tian, a Stoic of the third century, who, it is 
said, was delivered from demoniacal posses- 


(Neat, &, Nout.) 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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sion, became a catechumen, and was ordained 

riest. In A.D. 251, he persuaded three country 
Bishops to consecrate him, and, according to 
Fleury, became the first anti-Pope. He con- 
secrated other bishops, and sent them to 
various parts to propagate his views—that it 
was wrong to receive again into the Church 
those who had sinned gravely after baptism ; 
that the Church had no power to absolve the 
lapsed (q.v.), and that second marriages were 
sinful, Novatianism lasted about two hun- 
dred years, and then dwindled away. 


no-va'-tion, s. [Lat. novatio, from novatus, 
pa. par, of novo= to make new ; novus = new. ) 


*1. Ord. Lang.: The introduction of any- 

thing new ; an innovation. 

“ Novations in religion are a main cause of dis- 
tempers in commonwealths.”"—Laud; Hist. of his 
Troubles, ch. iii. 

2. Law: The substitution of a new obliga- 

tion or debt for an old one. 


*no-va’-tor, s. [Lat.] One who introduces 
new things ; an innovator. 


nov-el, a. & s. (0. Fr. novel, nouvel (Fr. 
nouveau, fem. nowvelle), from Lat. novellus = 
new, a dimin. from novus = new; Sp. & Port. 
novel; Ital. novello.] 
A. As adj. : New; of recent origin or intro- 
duction; not known before, and hence 
striking ; unusual, strange. 


“I must beg not to have it supposed that I am set- 
ting up any novel pretensions for the honour of my 
Ou poun ty i Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, 
vol. i., ch. ii. 


B. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, Something new or fresh ; a novelty. 


“ Who loving novels full of affectation, 
Receive the manners of each other nation.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas, 


* 2. Something not heard before ; news. 


“Some came of curiosity to hear some novels.”— 
Latimer. 


3. A work of fiction in prose, based on a 

lot of greater or less intricacy, and exhibit- 
ing more or less perfectly pictures of real life, 
representing the passions, and especially that 
of love, ina state of great activity. A novel 
differs from a romance in that it professes to 
represent only events of real life, while the 
romance deals with the supernatural, myste- 
rious, and heroic. 


* II, Law: A new or supplementary decree 
or constitution; one of the novel constitu- 
tions (q.v.). 

“The novels or new constitutions, posterior in time 
to the other books, and amounting to a supplement to 
the code.”—Blackstone : Comment. (Introd. § 3.) 

* novel-assignment, s. 

Law: A form of pleading which sometimes 
arose from the generality of the declaration, 
when, the complaint not having been set out 
with sufficient precision it became necessary 
from the evasiveness of the plea, to reassign 
the cause of action with fresh particulars. 


novel-constitutions, s. pl. 

Civil Law: The supplementary constitu- 
tions of some Roman emperors, and especially 
those of Justinian, so called because they ap- 
peared after the authentic publications of law 
made by such emperors. The Novel Consti- 
tutions (also called Novels), together with 
the Institute, Digest, and Code, constitute 
the whole body of law which passes under 
the name of Justinian. 


*ndv-el-ét, s. [Eng. novel; dimin. suff. -et.] 
1, A small new book. 
2. A novelette. 


nodv-el-étte’, s. [Fr.] A short novel. 


“The gift which made Scott spin novelettes out of 
the flimsiest and most casual incidents."—Pall Malt 
Gazette, April 17, 1884. 


* nov-el-ism, * nov-el-lism, s [Eng. 
novel ; -ism.] Innovation. 
“The other three [positions] are disciplinarian in 
phe present way of novellism."—Sir E. Dering : Speeches, 
Pp 
mov -el-ist, s. [Eng. novel; -ist.] 
*j, An innovator; one who introduces 
novelties into Church and State. 


“Every novelist with a whirligig in his brain must 
broach new opinions."—Adams ; Devil's Banquet, p. 52. 


* 2. A novice. 


“ There is not any thing so easie that doth not hurt 
and hinder us, if we be but novelists therein.”—Len- 
nara: Of Wisdome, bk. ii., ch. vii., § 18 


* 3. A writer of news. 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


novation—now 


4, A writer of a novel or novels; a writer 
of fiction. 


“The best stories of the early and original Italian 
novelists."—Warton ; English Poetry, iii. 487. 


* nov-el-ist/io, a. [Eng. novelist ; -ic.] Such 
as a novelist would describe ; romantic. 


“A romantic, novelistic, and Midshipthan Easy 
affair.”—Daily Chronicle, July 8, 1885. 


* ndv-el-ize, v.1. [Eng. novel ; -ize.] To in- 
troduce novelties or innovations ; to innovate. 


“The novelizing spirit of man lives by variety, and 
the new faces of things,"—Browne: Christian Morals, 
pt. i, § 25. 


* nov-el-lér, s. [Eng. novel ; -er.] 
1, One who introduces novelties or innova- 
tions ; an innovator. 


“They ought to keep that day which these novellers 
teach us to condemn.”—Bishop Hall: Remains, p. 303. 


2, A novelist, a novel-writer. 


*nov-el-ry, * nov-el-rie, s. 
-ry.) Novelty. 


név-el-ty, * nov-el-tee, s. [0. Fr. noveli- 
teit, from Lat. novellitatem, accus. of novel- 
litas = newness; noveilus = new; Fr. nou- 
veauté.] 
1, The quality or state of being novel, new, 
or strange ; newness, freshness. 
“Scenes . . . whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge.” Cowper: Task, i. 178. 
2. Something novel, new, or strange ; that 
which is new or fresh. 
“ First to surprising novelties inclined.” 
Pitt: Vida; Art of Poetry, iii. 
* ndov-el-wright (gh silent), s. [Eng. novel, 
and wright.] A novelist. (Carlyle, quoted in 
Fraser's Mag., Oct., 1882, p. 516.) 


*no’-vém, *no’-vum, s. [Lat. novem = 
nine.) A game at dice, properly called novem 
quinque (nine-five), played by five or six 
persons, and in which the principal throws 
were nine and five. 

“ Abate a throw at novum.” 
Maakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 

No-vém-bér, s. [Lat., from novem = nine, 
from its having been originally the ninth 
month of the year.] The eleventh month of 
the year, following October, and containing 
thirty days. 


November-meteors, s. pl. 


November-moth, s. 
Entom.: A British moth, Oporabia dilutata, 
common in November. 


{Eng. novel ; 


[METEOR.] 


no-ve’-na, s. [Novenary.] 

Eccles.: A devotion in the Roman Church, 
practised for nine days, for a special object, 
usually to obtain some blessing or as a pre- 
paration for one of the greater feasts or that 
of one’s patron saint. 


* no’-vé-nar-Yy, a. & s. [Lat. novenarius, from 
novem = nine. } 
A, As adj. : Pertaining to the number nine. 
B. As subst.: The number of nine; an ag- 
gregate of nine collectively. 


“ Ptolemy by parts and numbers implieth climac- 
terical years; that is, septenaries and novenaries.”"— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. xi. 


+ nd-vén’-di-al, a. [Lat. novendialis.] Last- 
ing nine days; occurring on the ninth day. 
novendial-ashes, §. pl. 
Roman Antiq.: Ashes of the dead just con- 
signed orabout to be consigned to the grave. The 


body was kept seven days, burnt on the eighth, 
and the ashes buried on the ninth. (Brewer.) 


novendial-holidays, s. pl. 
Roman Antig.: Nine days set apart in ex- 
piation of a shower of stones. (Brewer.) 


*no'-véne, a. [Lat. novenus, from novem = 
nine.] Pertaining to or dependent on the 
number nine; proceeding by nines. 


*no-vén’-ni-al, a. (Lat. novennis, from 
novem = nine, and annus = a year.) Happen- 
ing or recurring every ninth year. 

“A novennial festival celebrated by the Beotians in 
SOON of Apollo.”"—Potter : Antig. of Greece, bk, ii., 


*no-vér-cal, a. [Lat. novercalis, from no- 
verca =a stepmother.] Of or pertaining to a 


stepmother ; suitable to, becoming, or cha- 


racteristic of a stepmother. 


ee srondertal deviation that some few families 
ld do it in a more novercal way.”—Derham: 
Physico-Theology, bk. vii., ch. iv. econ 


nov-ice, s. & a. [Fr., from Lat. novicius, 

novitius = new, fresh, a novice, from novus 
= new; Sp. novicio; Ital. novizto.] 

A, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who is new to any business, profes- 
sion, or art; one who is unskilled; a be- 
ginner, a tyro; one in the rudiments. 


“ Many meetings were held at which the leaders in- 
structed the novices."—Macaulay: Hist. kng., ch. vi- 


*9, One newly converted to the Christian 
faith. 

“A bishop must be] not a novice.”—1 Timothy iii. 6 

Il. Eccles.: A title given to men or women, 
without regard to age, who have entered a 
religious house and desire to embrace its rule. 
They assume the habit of the order or congre- 
gation, and live the daily life of the commu- 
nity. [PosTULANT.] 

*B, As adj. : Inexperienced. 

“With novice modesty.” Milton: P. R., iii, 241. 


nov’-ige-ship, s. [Eng. novice ; -ship.] The 
state or condition of a novice ; novitiate. 


* no-vi-lu’-nar, s. [Lat. novus = new, and 
luna =the moon.] Of or pertaining to the 
new moon. 


n6-vi'-ti-ate, nd-vi-ci-ate (ti, ci, as shi), 

s.&a. (Fr. novitiat, from Low Lat. novitiatus, 
from Lat. novus = new ; Sp. noviciado; Ital. 
noviziato,] 

A, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The state or condition of a novice; ap~ 
prenticeship. 

2. The time during which one is a novice; 
the time occupied in being initiated into any 
knowledge or art. 


“He must have passed his tyrocinium or novitiate 
in sinning before he can come to this."—South ; Ser- 
mons, Vol. ii., ser. 5. 

* 3. A novice ; one who is going through a 

period of probation. 

“The abbess had been informed of all that had 
passed between her novitiate and Father Francis.” 
—Addison ; Spectator, No. 164. 


II. Ecclesiastically : 

1, The term of probation passed by a novice 
previous to profession in a religious order or 
congregation. It is never less than a year, 
and sometimes it extends to two or three years. 

2, (See extract.) 


‘The name novitiate is also sometimes given to the 
hotse or separate building in which novices pass their 
time of probation.”—Addis ¢ Arnold: Cath. Dict. 


* B. As adj.: Inexperienced. (Coleridge: 
Religious Musings.) 


*no-vi'-tious, a. [Lat. novitius, from novus 
“= new.] New, novel; newly invented. 


“What is now taught by the church of Rome is as 
an unwarrantable, so a novitious interpretation.”— 
Pearson : On the Creed, art. ix. 


*nov-i-ty, s. 


{Lat. novitas, from novus = 
new.) 


Newness, novelty. 


“It was not from eternity, but from a novity or 
beginning.”—Cudworth : Intellectual System, Pp. 244, 


no-vo-da’-miis, s. [Lat. de novo damus= 
we grant anew.] 

Scots Law: A charter of novodamus is one 
which contains a clause of novodamus. This 
clause is subjoined to the dispositive clause, 
and by it the superior, whether the crown or 
a subject, grants anew (de novo) the subjects, 
rights, or privileges therein described. Such 
a charter may be granted where a vassal 
believes his right defective; but, notwith- 
standing its name, it may also be a first grant. 


no’-viis, a. [Lat.=mew.] (See compound.) 
novus homo (pl. nd’-vi hom -i-nés), s. 
Roman Antigq. : A man who was the first of 
his family: that is, had raised himself from 


obscurity to distinction by his own acts or 
merits, without the aid of family connections, 


néw, *nowe, “nou, adv., a, & s. [AS. 
nu; cogn. with Dut. nw; Icel. nw; Dan. & 
Sw. nu; O. H. Ger. nu; Goth: nu; Sansce. NU, 
nui; Ger. nun; Gr. viv (nun); Lat. NUNC, 
and of the same root as New, NovEL, &c.] 
A. As adverb: 
1. At the present time; at this time, 


“ This lond hight Bretayn, that now h: 
Inglond now is cad.” Robert de Dreene pee 


2. A short time ago; a. littl i : 
not long ago. re pee, ests 


“* Now was she just before him.” 
eee : Venus & Adonis, 349, 


marine ; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », ce =6; ey = 4; qu = kw. 


* At a particular time ; at the time spoken 


with waven*  aetthenc se onto tne aoe, tossed 
4, After this ; this being so. 
pacaalts sort a ines cf Ree eae eee alerts 0 
5. It being so that ; since ; considering that. 
“Why should he live, now Nature bankrupt is?” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 67. 


6. Now is frequently used to form a con- 
nection between a preceding and a subsequent 
proposition, or to introduce an inference or 
an explanation of that which precedes, 

“Thou swearest to me thou art honest. Now, if 
thou wert « it, I might have some hope thou didst 
teign."—Shakesp.: As vou Like Jt, iii. 3 

7. Now is added by way of emphasis to 
cori prayers, observatidns, and assevera- 

ons, 
“* Now, good ls preserve king.” 
. ghae gn Sa 

*B, As adj.: Present, existing. 


“ Defects seem as ni to our now happiness as 


eo Shale opposites.”—Glanvill - Vanity of Dogmatizing, 
ch, xxiv, 


*C, As subst.: The present time or moment; 
the present. 


“ Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 
But hn ethenal now does ever last.” Cowley. 


J GQ) Now and then: At one time and 
another; at odd times; occasionally; at in- 


tervals ; here and there. 
“Talk with pees and swear but now and then.” 
ukesp, > Merchant of Venice, ii. 2 


*(2)Now . .. now: Atonetime. . . at 
another time 
“ Now he vows a league, and now invasion.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 237. 
*(3) Now... then: At onetime .. . at 
another time. 
“ Now weep for him, then spit at him.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, til. 2 
*(4) Now and now: Once and again. 


aéw’-a-days, * now-a-daies, adv. [Eng. 
now on days.}] In the present days; at the 
present time; now. 


a0'-way, *no-wa adv. (Mid. Eng. 
nanes weis=in no way; A.S. ndnes weges, 
from ndnes, genit. of nén =none, and weges, 
genit. of weg=away.] In no way, manner, 
or degree ; not at all. 


‘nowe, adv. [(Now.] 


“néwe, s. [O. Fr. nou, from Lat. nodum, 
acous. of nodus=a knot.) A knot; the 


knot or tie. 
marriage os 


The virgin births wits which thy spon 

in whic use 

Made fraitfal thy fair soul” 
Crashaw 


<: Hymn to St. Teresa, 

*nodw7-Sd, a. (Nowe, s.] 
Her. : Knotted ; tied in a 
knot. (Applied to the tails 
of lions and other animals 


which are very long and 
borne as if tied Mp op, Borg: 


“ Ruben is conceived to bear 
three bars wave, Juda a lyon ram- 


Browne Pulgar Brrours, bk. ¥.. 


néw’-el (1), s. (Etym. doubtful.] 

Found. : The inner portion of the mould for 
casting large hollow articles, such as tanks, 
cisterns, and steam-engine cylinders of large 
size. Itanswers to the core of smaller castings. 


*no-wel (2), s. [Nort.] 


no-whére, adv. [A.S. ndhwer, from néd= 
no, and Awer = where.) Not in any place or 
state ; in no place; not anywhere. 
“ Anarchy nowhere lasted longer than forty-eight 
hours."—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiil. 
*no’-whi-thér, adv. [Eng. no, and whither.) 
Not in any direction ; to no place. 
“ Thy servant went nowhither.”—2 Kings v. 25. 
n0-wise, adv. [Short for in no wise; Mid. 
Eng. on none wise, from on = in ; none = none, 
no, and wise, dat. sing. of A.S. wise =a way.] 
Not in any way or manner; in no way; 
noways. 


*n6wl,s. [Noit.] The head. 
ndwt, s. [Nott.] 


néw-y, a. [Fr. noué = knotted.] 
Her. : A term applied to a projection in the 
middle of a cross or other ordinary. 


NOWED. 


nowadays—nucin 


néw-Yed, a, (Eng. nowy ; -ed.} 
Her,: A term applied to a projection not in 
the centre of a pity but in nd 
one of its branches. 


nit 
ndx’-ioiis (x as ksh), a. | 
(Lat. noxius = hurtful, from jg Ming ra 
noza = hurt, harm, from the AAI 
same root as noceo = to qu 
hurt.) Hi 
1, Hurtful, harmful, bane- 
ful, injurious, unwhole- 
some, pernicious, destruc- 
tive, mischievous; causing 
or liable to cause hurt, harm, or injury. 
“The huntsman ever gay, robust and bold, 
Defies the norious vapour.” 
Somervile; The Chase, 1. 
2. Morally hurtful, harmful, or pernicious ; 
injurious, unfavourable. 
*3. Guilty, criminal, not innocent. 


“Those who are noxious in the eye of the law are 
justly punished."—Bramhali; Against Hobbes, 


n6x’-ioiis-ly (x as ksh), adv. (Eng. novious ; 
-ly.] In a noxious manner or degree; hurt- 
fully, perniciously, injuriously. 


nox -ioiis-néss (x as ksh), s. [Eng. nor- 
tous ; -ness.]) The quality or state of being 
noxious ; hurtfulness, perniciousness, in- 
juriousness, harmfulness. 


“The noxiousness of their sitting as members in the 
Vongale house.”— Wood; Athene Ozon., vol. ii. ; William 


i 
l 
\ 
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NOWYED, 


*n6y, *noye, v.t. (Nore, v.] 
*noy, *noye, s. [Nois, s.] 


* noy-ade (as nwa-yad’), s. [Fr., from 
=to drown.] The act of putting to 
death by drowning ; specif., a mode of execu- 
tion adopted during the Reign of Terror 
by Carrier at Nantes, in 1789. The con- 
demned persons were embarked in a vessel 
with a movable bottom, which was opened 
when the boat had reached the middle of the 
Loire, thus throwing the prisoners into the 
river. 


*néy-ange, s. [Norance.] 


noyau (as nwa-y0’), s. [Fr.=astone of a 
fruit, from Lat. nucalis=like a nut; nux(genit. 
nucis)=anut.] Acordial, generally prepared 
from white brandy, bitter almonds, sugar- 
eandy, grated nutmeg and mace, and some- 
times flavoured with the kernels of apricots, 
peaches, the peel of oranges, &c. 

*néy-ér, s. [Norer.] 

*néy-ful, *n6i’-ful,a. [Eng. noy; -ful(!).] 
Hurtful, injurious, noxious. : 

“4 bY it be noyful."—Sir T. Elyot; The 
aeonean Uk ae xxii es 

*néy-olis, *noy-ouse, a. (Eng. noy; -ous.] 
Hurtful, harmful, noxious. 

“Preie yhe for us, that... we be delyvered fro 
noyouse and yuele men."— Wycliffe: 2 Thess, iii. 
*noys-aunce, s. [NUISANCE.] 


ndz-zle, * noz-le, s. [Eng. nose ; dim. suff. -le.] 
1. Hydraul., &c.: A spout or projecting 
mouthpiece, as of: (1) the fireman’s pipe at 
the end of the hose ; (2) the snout of a pair of 
bellows or a tuyere; (3) the projecting vent- 
age of a faucet, of rain-water spouting, or of 
any discharge-pipe. 
nozzle-block, s. 
bellows-nozzles unite. 


nozzle-mouth, s. The aperture; a 

tuyere. 
nu-ange’, 8, [Fr., from nue=a cloud.] 

1. The different gradations by which a 
colour passes from its lightest to its darkest 
shade, Also used of delicate gradations of 
tone in music. 


2. A delicate degree of difference perceived 
by the intellect or any of the senses. 


“When the two surfaces are plaited with close 
regularity, an artistic nuance is the result."—Daily 
Telegra: Aug. 19, 1885, 


niib, s. [Nos.] A protuberance or projection ; 
a knob, 

niib, v.t. [Nos] Tohang. (Slang.) 

niib’-bin, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A small or 
imperfect ear of maize. (American.) 


niib’-ble, v.t. [For knubble (q.v.).] To beat 
or bruise with the fist. 


A block in which two 
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nib’-bly, a. (Eng. nub; -ly.] Full of knobs 
or protuberanees. 
“Uy; h fruii t— ? 
> pesimiy,# ser td t it was.”—Blackmore : Chrie 


ny-be’-cu-la, s. 
cloud.) 

1, Astron. : Anything nebulous; specif., two 
nebulw, Nubecula major and N. minor together 
constituting the Magellanic clouds cay 

2. Pathol.: (1) A speck in the eye; ee 
rey) object or appearance in urine, (Dun- 
glison. 


nu-b6-cu-lair’-i-a, s, (Lat. nubecula=a 
little cloud ; fem. sing. adj. suff. -aria,] 
Paleont.: A genus of Imperforate Foramini- 
fera, beginning in the Trias. The test is very 
variable in shape, and is found parasitic on 
shells and other foreign bodies, 


Nu-bi-an, a. &s. (Eng. Nubi(a) ; -an.J 
A. As adj.: Pertaining to or in any way 
connected with Nubia, a country of Eastern 
Africa, bordering on the Red Sea, 
B. As substantive : 
1, An inhabitant of Nubia, 
2. The language spoken by the Nubians, 


Nubian-vulture, s. [(Oroayps.] 


*nu-bif-ér-oits, a. [Lat. nubifer, from 
nubes =a cloud ; fero= to produce, and Eng. 
adj. suff. -ows.] Producing or bringing clouds 


*nu-big’-én-oiis, a. (Lat. nubes=a cloud, 
and gigno (pa. t. genwi)=to beget, to pro- 
duece.] Produced by clouds. 


*nw'-bi-late, v.t. [Lat. nubilatus, pa. par. of 
nubilo=to make cloudy; nubes=a cloud.) 
To make cloudy ; to cloud, 


*nu-bile, a. ([Fr., from Lat. nubilis, from 
nubo =to marry.] Of an age fit for marriage ; 
marriageable. 

“That wh: bi Y fe 
t which{veils the nubile as Lena g 

* nu-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. nubil(e); -ity.] The 
quality or state of being nubile or marriage- 
able. 

*nw'-bi-lose, a. (Lat. nubilosus, from nubes 
=acloud,] Full of orabounding with clouds ; 
cloudy. 

*ni-bi-lotis, a. [Lat. nubdilus, from nubes= 
a cloud.) Cloudy. 


nii-ca-mént, nu-ca-mén’-tiim, s. [Lat. 
nucamentum = a fir-cone.] 
Bot. : An ament; a catkin. 


nu-ca-mén-ta-gé-x, s. pl. [Lat. nuce 
ment(um) (q.v.); fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Botany : 
*1, The seventeenth order of Linnzus’s 
Natural System, Genera, Xanthium, Iva, &e. 
2. A tribe of Proteacee containing the 
families Proteide, Conospermide, Franklan- 
dide, and Persoonide. 


nu-ca-mén-ta'-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [Nu- 
CAMENTACE. } 
Bot. : ql) Pertaining to a nucament or cat- 
kin; (2) Having the hardness of a nut; (8) 
Producing nuts. 


nu-ca-mén’-tiim, s. [Nucament.] 


nii-cha, s. [Low Lat., from Arab.) The hind 
part or nape of the neck. 


nu’-chal, a. (Eng. nuch(a); -al.] Of or per- 
a te the nape or hind part of the neck. 


*nu-cif-ér-olis, a. (Lat. nux (genit. nucis) 
=a nut; fero = to bear, to produce, and Eng. 
adj. suff. -ows.] Bearing or producing nuts; 
nut-bearing. 


ni-gi-form, a. [Lat. nux (genit. nucis)=a 
nut, and forma = form, shape.] 
Bot.: Shaped or formed like a nut; nut- 
shaped. 


nu-¢cif’-ra-ga, s, [Lat nux (genit. nucis) = 
a nut, and /rag-, root of frango = to break.] 
Ornith, : Nutcracker (q.v.); a genus of Cor- 
vide, sub-family Corvine. Four species are 
known, from the Palearctic region to the 
Himalayas and North China. (Wallace.) 


nii-cin, s. [Lat. nus (genit. nucis)=a nut, 
Eng. suff. -in.] 


(Lat., dimin. of nubes=a 


i 
cem : ; ; . =£ 
boil, béy ; Pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, porn = shin epi -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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Chem.: A yellow crystalline substance ex- 
tracted from green walnut-shells by means of 
ether. It is insoluble in water, sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, and sublimes at a little 
over 100° in reddish-yellow needles. 


ni-clé-al, nu’-clé-ar, a. [Nucievs.] Of 
or pertaining to a nucleus; constituting a 
nucleus ; having the character of a nucleus, 


ni-clé-ate, ni/-clé-at-éd, a. (Lat. nu 
cleatus, from nucleo = to become kernelly.] 
Anat. & Physiol. (Of cells) : Having a nucleus 
‘or central particle, 
*nu’-clé-ate, v.i. [NucLears, a.] To gather 
as about a nucleus or centre. 


nu-clé'-i-form, a [Lat. nucleus=a kernel, 
a@ nucleus (q.v.), and forma = form, shape.] 
Formed like a nucleus or centre. 


nu-clé-in, s. [Eng., &c. nucle(us); -in.] 
Chem.: A name applied sometimes to the 
albuminous constituent of the crystalline lens, 
sometimes to the substance forming the nucleus 
of the blood-cells. (Watts.) 


mu-clé-0-, pref. [Lat. nucleus=a kernel, a 
nucleus.] Possessing a nucleus, or central 
particle of any kind. 


qnw-clé-d-branch, s. (NucLEOBRANCHIATA.] 
Zool. : An individual molluse of the order 
Nucleobranchiata (q.v.). 
¢ nu-clé-6-bran-chi-a-ta, s. pl. 
. mucleo-, and Mod. Lat. branchiata (q.v.) 
Zool. : The same as Heteropoda (q.v.). 


Pref. 


nu-clé-d-cri’-niis, s. (Pref, nucleo- and Gr. 
Kpivov (krinon) = a lily.] 
Paleont. ; A characteristically Devonian 
ee of Blastoidea (q.v.), extending into the 
arboniferous. It closely resembles the 
typical Pentremites (q.v.). 


nw-clé-did, a. (Lat. nucleus =a kernel, and 
Gr. «isos (eidos) = form, appearance.] Having 
the form or appearance of a nucleus ; nucleate. 


nti-clé-0-lat-éd, a. (Eng. nucleolus) ; -ated.] 
Possessing a nucleolus, 


nti-clé-ole, s. [Fr.]. 


nu-clé-0-li’-tés, s, [Mod. Lat. nucleolus) ; 
suit. -ites.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Echinida, family 
Cassidulide. Morris enumerates sixteen spe- 
cies, chiefly from the Oolite. 


nu-clé-o'-lis (pl. nu-clé-o/-Ii), s. 
min. from Lat. nucleus = a kernel.) 

1, Anat. (Pl.): One or two strongly refract- 
ing particles within the nucleus of a cell. 
They are probably of a fatty nature, 

2. Botany : 

(1) A minute, granular, bright corpuscle 
contained within the nucleus of the cells of 
plants. According to Schleiden, each nucle- 
olus is a rudimentary cell. 

(2) A group of nuclei in algals. 

3. Zool.: The minute spherical particle at- 
tached to the exterior of the nucleus, or 
ovary, of some Infusoria. 


mii-clé-iis (pl. nu’-clé-1), s. [Lat.=a small 
nut, a kernel, from nus (genit. nucis) = a nut ; 
Ital. & Sp. nucleo.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: A kernel; a central mass about 
which matter is collected. 


“The crusts are each in all parts nearly of the same 
thickness, their figure suited to the nucleus,"—Wood- 


A nucleolus (q.v.). 


[A di- 


ward: On Fossils. 

2. Fig. : A central or material point or por- 
tion about which matter is gathered, or to 
which accretion is or can be made. 

Il. Technically: 

1, Anat. & Physiol. : The granular spot in a 
parent cell from which new cells originate. 

2. Astron. : The head of a comet. 

3. Botany: 

(1) A new bulb developed in the axil of an 
old one, what gardeners call a ‘‘ clove.” 

(2) The central part of an ovule, It is a 
fleshy, pointed, pulpy mass, enclosed, or often 
covered, by the primine and secundine, but 
sometimes protruding beyond the latter. It 
consists of the embryo, or of the embryo and 
the albumen both. (Lindiey.) 


nucleal—nudity 


(3) A cytoblast; a peculiar structure, in 
minute cells, of plants ina dead state. The 
nucleus is spherical or lenticular, often with 
a pellicle, and generally containing one or 
more nuclei. Nageli thinks it a vesicle; 
Griffith, Henfrey, and others consider it 
solid. 

(4) Akernel. (Loudon.) 

(5) The dise of the shield which contains 
the sporules and their cases in a lichen. 


(6) The central part of a perithecium in a 
fungal. 

(7) The fructifying mass of the rhodosperms 
in an algal. 

4. Geol. : A solid central piece around which 
other matter is collected. 


5, Zoology : 


(1) A speck of germinal matter found nor- 
mally in cells. (Husley.) Called also Germi- 
nal vesicle. 

(2) A solid body, shaped like a band or 
rod, found in the interior of many Protozoa, 
and, in some cases, discharging the functions 
of an ovary. 

(3) The madreporiform tubercle of tho 
Echinodermata. 

(4) The embryonic shell which remains and 
is transformed into the apex of the adult shell 
in some mollusca, 


“The apex of the shell presents important charac- 
ters, as it was the nucleus or part formed in the egg.” 
— Woodward ; Mollusca (ed. 8rd), p. 205. 


¥ Proligerous nucleus : 

Bot. : A distinct cartilaginous body coming 
out entire from the apothecia of a lichen and 
containing the sporules. (Greville.) 


nucleus-theory, s. 

Chem.: A theory devised by Laurent, and 
adopted by Gmelin, but practically rejected 
by chemists, as a basis for the arrangement 
of organic compounds. It supposes them to 
be formed from hydrocarbons, having an even 
number of carbon and hydrogen atoms, such 
as ethylene = C4Hy, ainylene = CjoHj9; these 
again forming secondary nuclei by substitution 
of other elements for an equivalent of hydro- 
gen, as C4H)O, = dioxethylene. The theory 
is, however, very inadequate and imperfect. 

nu-cu-la, s. ([Lat., dimin, of nua (genit. 
nucis) = & nut.) 

1, Bot. : (1) According to Lonk, an externally 
hard, small, and one-seeded fruit ; (2) Accord- 
ing to Desvaux, what is now ealled a glans 
(q.v.); (3) A small stone or seed. 

2. Zool. : A genus of conchiferous molluscs, 
family Arcade. Valves trigonal, the interior 
pearly, beak turned backwards; hinge with 
large cartilage pit, and numerous sharp teeth 
on each side. The animal uses its foot for 
burrowing. Seventy recent species, ranging 
from Norway to Japan, on coarse bottoms, 
from five to 100 fathoms. 

3. Paleont.: Many species from the Secon- 
dary and Tertiary rocks. The paleozoic shells 
referred to Nucula probably belong to other 
genera, 


nu-cu-la’-na, s. 
-ana.) 
Zool, ; The typical genus of the family Nu- 
culanide (q.v.). 


nu-cu-lan-i-de, s. pl~ [Mod. Lat. nweu- 
lan(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : A family of conchiferous molluses, 
somewhat resembling Nuculide, but having 
the shell produced posteriorly and the pallial 
line sinuated. 


nu-cu-la'-ni-iim, s. 
-anium.] 
Bot. : A fruit like the berry ; a two or more 


celled, few or many-seeded, superior fruit ; 
indehiscent, fleshy. Example, the grape. 


nu-cule, s. [Nucua, 1.] 
*nu-cu-li-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. nucul(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 
Zool. : A family of conchiferous molluscs, 
generally merged in Arcade (q.v.). 
nu-cu-mén-ta'-¢é-2, s. pl. [(?) Altered 
from nucamentacee (q.v.). | 


Bot.: A sub-order of Cruciferz, in which 
the septum is absent, thus leaving a one- 
celled- indehiscent silicule, often with a single 
seed. Example, Isatis. 


[Lat. nucul(a) (q.v.); suff. 


[Lat. nucul(e); suff. 


* nid’-dle, v.71. 


niide, a. & s. 


nude’-néss, s. 


nudge, s. 


*nu-di-brach-i-ate, a. 


nw’-di-branch, s. & a. 


nu-di-bran’-chi-ate, a. & s. 


nw-di-caul, a. 


nu-di-ty, * nu-di-tie, s. 


*nu-da'-tion, s. (Lat. nudatio, from nuda- 


tus, pa. par. of nudo = to make naked ; nudus 
=naked.] The act of stripping or making 
bare or naked. 


[Perhaps connected with 
noddle (q.v.).] To walk quickly with the head 
bent forward. (Used with along.) (Ainsworth.) 


[Lat. nudus = naked; O. Fr. 
nud; Fr. nw; Ital. & O. Sp. nudo.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Bare, naked; not covered 
with clothing; specif., in art, not covered with 
drapery. 

2. Law: Made without any consideration ; 
said of a contract or agreement. An action 
will not lie upén such a contract or agree- 
ment. [Nupum Pactum.] 

B. As substantive: 

Art: Anything nude or undraped ; a nude 
or naked figure ; specif., with the definite 
article prefixed, the undraped human body. 


“Among the causes at work in our time to dete- 
riorate the influence of art, is the abuse of the nude. 
—Fairholt ; Dict. of Terms in Art. 


nude-ly, adv. [Eng. nude ; -ly.) In a nude 


manner ; nakedly. 


[Eng. nude; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being nude or naked; 
nudity. 


nidége, v.t. [Cf. Lowland Scotch nodge= to 


strike with the knuckles; Icel. knwi=a 
knuckle ; Sw. knoge = a knuckle; Dan. knuge 
= to press.] To touch or press gently, as with 
the elbow; to give a signal or hint to by a 
pressure or touch with the elbow, hand, or 
foot. 

“ Nudging the professor's elbow, to call home Ls 
wits."—7. A. Trollope: Giulio Malatesta, bk. v., ch. v. 


[NupGcE, v.] A touch, pressure, or 
jog with the elbow. 


2) [Lat. nudus = 
naked, and brachiwm = an arm.] 

*1. Ord, Lang. : Having naked arms. 

+2. Zool. ; Having arms without vibriatile 
cilia. Used of some polyps. (Carpenter.) 


[NuDIBRANCHIATA.} 


A. As subst. : An individual molluse of the 
order Nudibranchiata. 
“The only nudibranch with a solid upper jaw ia 


igirus punctilucens.”"—S. P, Woodward: Mollusca 
(ed. 1880), p. 327. 


B. As adj.: Having naked branchia; of or 
belonging to the Nudibranchiata. 
‘Many of the nudibranch molluscs, or sea-slugs, are 


brightly coloured.” —Darwin : Descent of Mam (ed. 2nd), 
Pp. - 


nu-di-bran-chi-a’-ta, s. pl. [Lat. nudus= 


naked, and Mod. Lat. branchiata (q.v.).] 

Zool. : Asection of Opisthobranchiata (q.v.). 
Animal destitute of a shell, except in the 
embryo state; branchie always on back or 
sides ; sexes united. It comprises five fami- 
lies: Doride, Tritoniade, Aolide, Phylli- 
rhoide, and Elysiade. (See extract under 
Nudibranchiate, A.) - 


(NupIBRAN- 
CHIATA.] 
A. As adj.: Belonging to or characteristic 
of the section Nudibranchiata (q.v.). 
“The nudibranchiate sea-slugs are found on all 
coasts where the bottom is firm or rocky, from be- 
tween tide-marks to the depth of fifty fathoms ; a few 


species are pelagic.,.—S. P. Woodward : Mollusca 
(ed. 1880), p. 325. 


B. As subst. : An individual molluse belong- 
ing to the order Nudibranchiata. 


(Lat. nudus = naked, and 
caulis = a stem.] 


Bot. : Having the stems leafless. 


* nu-di-fi-ca/-tion, s. (Lat. nudus = naked, 


and jacio=to make.) The act of stripping 
or making naked ; nudation. 


é [Fr. nudité, from 
Lat. nuditas = nakedness; nudus = naked, 
nude; Ital. nwdita.] 

1. The quality or state of being nude or 
naked ; nakedness. 

* 2. That which is naked or exposed ; specif., 
a picture representing a nude figure or figures ; 
@ nude statue. 


“Tam inclined to bestow the nudities on Roland (Le 
Fevre)."—Walpole: Anec. of Painting, vol. iii., th iv 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, ce =6é; ey=a: qu=kw. 


* 3. That which is made public or open. 
“The man who shows his 
Is hooted for his nudities, ‘d.” 
A Younr < Night viii, 335, 
nu-diim pio’-tiim, s. (Lat. =a nude pact 
or agreement. } 
Law: An agreement or contract entered 
' into without any consideration on one side; a 
nude pact. [Nups, A. 2.] 
*nu-ga-cious, * nu-ga-tious, a. [Lat. 
nugax (genit, nugacis.)} Trifling; futile. 
“These Ke é 
vy ruigactons epeeae. Glanvill: Vanity 
*anu-gag-ity, s. [Lat. nugacitas, from nugax 
— nugacis) = trifling; nuge = trifles.) 
rifling talk or behaviour ; futility ; a trifle. ° 
“Such arithme z 
veaurdet for hin Aor s Def. ‘Philos. Gaddata, ch} rnd 


*nw’- ge, s. pl. (Lat.) Trifles; things of 


or no value. 
* nu-ga’-tion, s. [Lat. nuga . of 
nape sien taihae elif 2 tines. FThe act or 


practice of trifling. 


one: opinion, that pearetaction, is yoorned gies by 
or peregrine and preternatural 
tion.—Aacom > Nat. Hist, § 895. _ a 


*“nu-ga-tious, a. [Nucactovs.] 


Mu-ga-tor-¥, a. [Lat. nugatorius, from nu- 
gator=a trier, from nugatus, pa. par. of 
nugor = to trifle ; nugew = trifles.] 


worth: val © 
gig a 2m a 


“ The protection, impertect indeed, but means 
wnipatet i sidenwlage Hist. Bng., ch. hed x 

2. Of no force ; ineffectual, vain, inoperative. 

“A tri 7 : 
# ite SA ratty 7d guetta. —Stewart 


mig-gar,s. [Native word.] (See extract.) 


“ Phe ex tion started to-day to 
ars or beats up the river." — &dindburgh eriew, 
et., 18981, p. S64 


-gét, * -got, s. [A corrupt. of 
ningot, for ingot, the n of the indefinite article 
being tacked on to the noun, as in nickname, 
&c. (See remarks under N.)] A lump, a mass : 
specif,, a lump of native gold found in the 
gol\-diggings. 

“ In these ae of rushing emigration and incalcula- 
ble nuggets.”"— Morning Chronicie, Aug. 11, 1352. 
*nu-gi-fy, v.t. (Lat. nuge = trifles, and 
a _, make.] To make or reuder trifling, 
silly, futile, or vain. 


ak signe. s. [Lat. nuge = trifles; Gr. 
Aoyos (logos) = a word.] Nonsense, trifling. 


“To the Sweet Nugilogues of Jacke, and Hall.” 
8. Daniel : Prinschor dia (Works, 1873, p. 138). 


nui-sange, * nuis-sance, * noi-sance, 
* noy-sance, s. (Fr. nuisance=—a nuisance, 
a hurt, from nuisant, tas par. of nuire = to 
hurt ; Lat. noceo = to hurt.) 

1, Ord. .: Anything which annoys, 
vexes, or troubles ; that which is offensive or 
irritating; a bore, a plague, a trouble, an 
annoyanee. (Applied to persons or things.) 


“The fox, whose life is now, In many counties, held 
almost as sacred as that of a human being, was con- 
oe as a mere nuisance.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 


2. Law: Anything which unlawfully annoys 
r incommodes, or causes damage or incon- 
venience. Nuisances are of two kinds, private 
and public (or common): private when they 
affect the lands, tenements, hereditaments, or 
-eomfort of icular individuals; public when 
they affect the whole community. 

qnelten tp a aulogron, sna ima be abeted, tis ia, 
removed by the party aggrieved, so as he commits no 
riot in duing so. if a house or wall is erected ear 
to mine that it stops my ancient | 


nw inay enter my ne. 
ae nese Pre Sagas which, brs Sac 
Sere nk Sindee: Geemont Re tthade L 
*nii-sang-ér, s. [Eng. nuisanc(e); -er.] 
One who causes a nuisance. 


a ([Fr., from Lat. nullus=none, not 
any.) 
Law: None; no; not any: as, nul dis- 
seisin, nul tort, &c. 
* null, v.t. (Nut, a.) To make null or void ; 
to annul; to deprive of force or efficacy. 
(Milton: Samson Agonistes, 935.) 


null, a. & s. (Lat. nullus=not any, none: 
ne= not, and ullus = any.) i 


“poll, béy ; POAt, j5W1; oat, cell, chorus, ghin, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -~ 


nudum pactum—number 


A. As adjective: 

1, Void; of no force or efficacy: invalid ; 
having no legal or binding force or validity, 
(Generally used in the phrase null and void.) 


“ Pronouncing tt nud? from the "— Burnet : 
Hist, Raformatten (an, 1588), 2 


ba ' Devoid of character or expression ; va- 
ean 
* B. As substantive: 
1, Something that has no force, efficacy, or 
meaning. 
2, Something that has no value; a cipher. 
“The kinds of ciphers, besides the slmple ciphers, 
with changes, and intermixtures of nully and non- 
significants, are many.”—Sacon : On Learning, bk. iL 
n 8. [Of. noll =the head.] One of a series 
of -like ornaments used for spindles and 
rolls for bedsteads, chairs, and other articles 
of furniture, [NULLED-worK.] 


niil’-lah, s. [Mahratta, &c. nala=a sewer, a 


ravine.) A bed of a small river; a ravine; a’ 


gorge. 


niilled, a. [Eng. null, 8.3 -ed.]) Ornamented 
or formed with nulls. 


nulled-work, s. Turned work resem- 
bling a series of beads strung on a rod. 
Much used in spindles and rolls for bedsteads, 
chairs, eribs, and other articles of furniture. 


*nul-lér, s. (Eng. null, v. ; -er.] One who 
annuls or nullifies ; a nullifier, 


“Bold nullers or abrogatours of the indispensable 
ioue ae Christ."—Aore : Defence of the Moral Cabbata, 


* nul-li-bi-€-ty, s. [Lat nullibi = nowhere.) 
The state or condition of being nowhere. 


nul-li-fi-ceation, s. [Eng. nullify; ¢ con- 
nect., and suff. -ation.] The act of nullify- 
ing or making null and void; a rendering void 
and of none effect: specif., in the United 
States, the act of an individual State by 
which it declared null and void an enactment 
of the general government as unconstitutional 
or illegal. 
*nul-li-fid-i-an, a. & s, [Lat. nullus = 
none, and fides = faith.] 
A, As adj.: Having no faith or religion ; 
belonging to no religion. 


“A solifidian Christian is a nullijidian pagan.”"— 
Feltham: Resolves, pt. iL, res. 47. 


B. As subst.: A person who belongs to no 
religion ; an unbeliever- 


“Tama n, if there be not three-thirds of 
ascruple more of sampsuchine in this confection."— 
Ben Jonson : Cynthia's Revels, v. 2, 


niil’-li-fi-ér, s. (Eng. nullify; -er.] 

1. One who nullifies or makes void; one 
who maintains the right to nullify a contract 
by one of the parties ; specif., in the United 
States, an advocate of the political doctrine. of 
nullification (q.v.). 


niil-li-fy, v.t. (Lat. nullifico= to make null 
or void ; nullus = none, and facio = to muke ; 
Fr, nullifier.) To make or render null and 
void; to annul ; to make invalid; to invali- 
date. 
“In a word, to nullify and evacuate the whole work 
of man’s redemption."—South: Sermons, vol. ii, 
ser. 14, 
niil-lip’-or-a, s. (Lat. nul/us=not any, none, 
and porus=a passage, a channel, The name 
was given to distinguish them when they were 
believed to be compound animals from genuine 
zoophytes, which had pores or cavities.) 
Bot. ; Nullipore : a synonym of Melobesia, a 
nus of Algals, order Ceramiaces, sub-order 
Rhodoméles. [NoLurPore.] 


niil’-li-pore, s. [Nutirrora.] 

1. Bot. (Pl): The same as COoRALLINEs. 
[CorALLINACE”. ] 

2. Palwobot.: The Nullipores can form ex- 
tensive accumulations of lime, as in the 
Leitha Kalk, a Tertiary stratum in Austria, 
largely made up of calcareous concretions. 
Mr. Carter thinks that coccoliths are nulli- 
pores. If so, they came into existence in 
early palwozoic times; if not, they do not 
certainly appear before the Tertiary, Wood 
mentions one British fossil nullipore from the 
Coralline Crag of Suffolk. 


niil-li-por’-d-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat, nullipor(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.) 
Bot.: A tribe of Corallinacere. Corallines 
having the frond erustaceous or foliaceous, 
opaque, not articulated. Type Melobesia. 
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nil'’-li-ty, s. (Fr. nullité, from Low Lat, 
nulliiatem, accus, of nuillitas, from Lat. nulls 
= none ; Sp. nulidad ; Ital. wullita.) 
1. The quality or state of being null and 
void ; want of validity, fores, or efficacy. 
Bev iy tine bel An, ee of this argument.” 
a8 That which is null and void; an invalid 


“th t nite 
the Con vention aiid huliey.e Muceudag : tise Rage 
* 3, Want of existence ; non-existence. 
“Tt tw ti 
betng.”—Pr dollands Phaoreh net malty om nat 
*niil’-lize, vt. (Eng. null; -ize.) To make 
nothing ; to waste or do away with. 
“ A lowly Fortune i 
A loity. phe. of steel nati 
Sylvester : Honour’s Farewell, #8, 
niimb (} silent), * numme, a. [The b is ex 
crescent, the word literally meaning taken, 
seized, and hence overpowered, from A.S. nu- 
men, pa. par, of niman=to take. Cf. Icel. 
numinn (pa. par. of nema = to take) = taken, 
benumbed. ] 

1. Torpid; deprived in a great measure of 
the power of motion and sensation ; benumbed, 
deadened, or insensible as from cold, 

“ Like a stony statue cold and numb.” 
y sp.: Titus Andronicus, iil. 1 

2. Producing cold, chillness, or numbuess; 


benumbing. a 
“{He] did give himself 
All thin and naked to the ed cold night,” 
esp. : Richa 7 


ra a 
numb-fish, s. 
Ichthy.: A popular name on the British 
coast for Torpedo marmorata. Known also as 
the Cramp-fish and Electric-ray. 


numb ed silent), *numme, v.t. [Nums, a.] 
To make numb or torpid ; to deprive of the 
ia 4 motion and sensation ; to deaden, to 

mum 


“To fill the band 
That nwmbs the soul with icy hand.” 
Gray ; On @ Prospect of Eton College, 
niimbed (b silent), *nummed, a. [Eng. 
numd ; -ed.) Numb, benumbed. 
“ Now numbed with bitsgrness of weather.” 
Cotton “To Juhn Bradshaw, Esq, 
niimb’-éd-néss (b silent), s. [Eng. numbed ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of beiug numbed 3 
numbness. 


“Tf the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little, 
only « kind of stupor or numbedness."— Wiseman: 


Surgery. 
niim’- bér, *nom-bre, *noum - bre, 
*num-bere, s. [Fr. nombre (Norm. Fr, 
numbre), from Lat. nwmerwm, aceus. of nu- 
merus=number. The b is excrescent. Sp., 
Port., & Ital. wwmero.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, That quality by which it is computed how 
many units or individuals there are of any 
thing. 

2. That which may be counted; an aggre- 
gate of units. 

“They say there is divinity in odd numébers.”— 

Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, v. L. 

8. The aggregate of several units or indi- 
viduals. 

“The noumbre of men that eaten was fyye thous: 

of men, wylmmen, and litel children."— Wyclife: 
Matthew xiv. 21. 
4, A multitude ; many. 
“ Among a number one is reckoned Denes 
Then in the number let me pass untold.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 186 

5, Multitude, numerousness. 

“ Number itself importeth not much in armies, where 

the people are of weak courage." —acon, 

6. Possibility to be counted. 

“ Of him came nations and tribes out of number." 

2 Escras ili, 7. 

7. One of a numbered series of things, as a 
division of a book published in seetions. 

+8 (rl): A succession or aggregate of 
metrical syllables ; poetical measure ; poetry, 


verse, 
“ Loose numbers ey sweet.” ; 
wy: Progress of Poesy, 
IL. Technically : 


1. Gram. : That distinctive form given to a 
word according as it is intended to express or 
is spoken of one individual or several indivi- 
duals. In English there are two numbers: 
the singular, which denotes one, or a single in- 
dividual; the plural, which is used when two 
or more individuals are spoken of. In Greek, 
Sanserit, and a few other languages, a third 
number was used, called the dual, when only 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shus, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del, 
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two individuals were spoken of. In the oldest 
English a dual number existed in the case of 
pronouns, 

“How many numbers in nouns?” —Shakesp. : Merry 

Wives of Windsor, iv. 1. 

2. Phrenol.: The name given by Combe to 
one of the perceptive faculties, the seat of 
which is placed by Spurzheim just above the 
external angle of each eye. It is supposed to 
give facility in arithmetical operations, and is 
ealled the organ of calculation. 


J The Fourth Book of Moses, called Numbers : 


Old Test. Canon: The fourth book of the 
Pentateuch. In the Hebrew Bible it is called 
13712"3 (Be-midhbar) = in the desert, the fifth 
word of the first chapter. It has been some- 
times quoted also as 127) (Vaiedabber) = And 
he spake—this being the first word of the 
book. The Septuagint translators named it 
*AprOuot (Arithmoi)= Numbers. The reference 
is to two numberings of the Israelites. Chaps. 
i.-iv. give the details of the first census, and 
prescribe the order in which the tribes were 
to encamp, and the arrangement and duties 
of the Levites; v. and vi. contain laws, in- 
cluding those relating to the Nazarites ; vii. 
contains the offerings at the dedication of the 
tabernacle ; viii.-x. 28, other laws and ar- 
rangements; x. 29-xiv., the historic narra- 
tive, including the sending out of the spies ; 
xv. other laws ; xvi. and xvii. the rebellion of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, with the budding 
of Aaron’s rod; xviii. and xix. Levitical laws, 
xx. and xxi. the striking of the rock, followed 
by a miraculous flow of water, the making of 
the brazen serpent [NEHUSHTAN] ; xxii.-xxiv. 
Balaam’s prophecies; xxv. sin with the Midi- 
anites ; xxvi. the second census ; xxvii.-xxxi. 
other laws and incidents, including the con- 
quest of the Midianites; xxxii.-xxxv. the 
distribution of the land east of the Jordan ; 
an itinerary of the journey out of Egypt; the 
establishment of Levitical cities, and provi- 
sion in cases of homicide by misadventure. 
The last chapter (xxxvi.) contains some provi- 
sions for the marriage of heiresses, so as to re- 
tain their inheritance in their own tribes. 

The book spans a period of nearly thirty- 
nine years, commegying with the second year 
of the wanderings, the second month, and the 
first day, and terminating in the fortieth year. 
The Jews and the Christians of early and 
medieval times implicitly believed in the 
Mosaic authorship of Numbers. Modern ra- 
tionalists resolve the book into different por- 
tions, assigning each to a separate writer. 
Qne eminent critic of this school considered 
that 274 verses of Numbers constituted the 
original narrative ; that six verses, appearing 
to belong to writings of some older time, were 
inserted by the Deuteronomist (q.v.), and 
the remaining 1,008 verses—more than three- 
fourths of the book—belonged to the Later 
Legislation. The 274 verses of the original 
narrative are thus given :— 

5 “Ch. x. 29—36; xi., xii, xiii. 1—3, 17—20, 22—24, 26 
(except to Kadesh), 27—31, 33; xiv. 11—25, 39—45 ; xvi. 
1, 2, 12—15, 23—34 (except Korah, &c., in vers. 1, 24, 27, 
82); xx. 1, 144—22: xxi. 1, 18, 16—26, 31—35: xxil. 2-41; 
wexiii., xxiv., xxv. 1—5; xxxii. 1, 16—24, 33—42.” 

The six verses from old sources assigned to 
the Deuteronomist are xxi. 14, 15, 27-30. 
(Colenso: On the Pentateuch, vi. 88.) These 
views created some excitement when first pub- 
lished, but they have failed to make any con- 
siderable impression on the Christian public. 


niim’-bér, *nom-bre, * noum-bre, v.t. 
[Fr. nombrer, from nombre = number; Sp. & 
Port. numerar ; Ital. nwmerare ; all from Lat. 
numero = to number.] 

1. To count, to tell, to reckon; to ascertain 
the number of units or individuals in. 


“Tf a man can number the dust of the earth, then 
shall thy seed also be numbered.”—Genesis xiii. 16. 


2. To give a number to; to affix or put a 
number or series of numbers on ; to denote the 
place of in a numbered series: as, to nwmber 
the houses in a street. 

3. To amount to in number; to reach to the 
number of: as, The army numbered 50,000 
Inen. 

4. To reckon, set down, or class, as one of 
@ number, collection, or aggregate. 

Woes was numbered with the transgressors,”—Isaiah 


* 5. To equal in number. 
* 6. To possess to the number of. 


niim’-bér-ér, s. 


(Eng. number; -er.] One 
who numbers. 


number—numerical 


* niim-bér-fil, *num-ber-full, a. [Eng. 
number; full.) Many in number; numerous. 


“About the year 700 great was the company of 
learned men of ‘he English race; yea, 80 numberfull, 
that they upon the point excelled all nations, in learn- 
ing, piety, and zeal.”— Waterhouse: Apol. for Learn- 


ing, p. 50. 
niim’-bér-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [NUMBER, ?.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of counting; the act 
of affixing numbers to. 


numbering-machine, s. A machine 
for impressing consecutive numbers on account 
or record books (a paging-machine), coupons, 
railway certificates, bank-notes, railway tick- 
ets, &c. The foundation idea is that of Blaise 
Pascal (1650), and consists of discs or wheels 
decimally numbered on their peripheries, the 
whole mounted on one axle, upon which they 
turn freely, acting upon each other in serial 
order. The first wheel of the series contain- 
ing the units is moved one figure between each 
impact, and when the units are exhausted the 
tens come into action, and act in coincidence 
with the units, which continue their action. 


num’-ber-léss, a. [Eng. nwmtber ; -less.] That 
cannot be numbered or counted; innumer- 


able. 
“ Though things sensible be numberless 
But only five the senses’ organs be.” 
Davies: Immort, of the Soul, 8. 18% 


Nim -bérs, s. p/. (Number, s., {.] 
*niim’-bér-y, a. 
1, Numerous. 


“So many and so numbery armies.” 
z Sylvester: Buttle of Yury, 25. 
2. Melodious. 


“ His sweet numbery soule.” 
Sylvester: Handie-Crafts, 1,320. 
niim’-bleg (le as el), s. [Fr. nombles, from 
Lat. lwmbulus, dimin. of lwmbus = a loin.] The 
entrails of a deer; the nombles. 


“As it were nwmbles chopped in pieces.”"—Sir 7. 
Elyot: Governour, bk. iii., ch. vii. 


nimb’-néss (6 silent), * mum - nesse, s. 
[Eng. numb ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being numb or numbed ; numbedness, torpor, 
torpidity. 

“Which shows a numbness of the skull.” 
Byron: Verses Spoken at the Meeting of a Club. 


*niim’-broiis, a. [Eng. nwmber ; -ous.] Cap- 
able of scansion ; rhythmical. 


“That numbrous kind of writing which is called 
Verse.”—Sidney - Defence of Poesie, p. 548. 


nu-mén-i-I-nz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. nume- 
ni(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] a 
Ornith. : Curlews, a sub-family of Scolopa- 
cide. Bill arched, the nasal groove reaching 
to its tip. 


nu-mé-ni-is, s. [Gr. vouyrvios (nouménios) 
a = used at the new moon; s.=a kind of 
curlew.] 

Ornith.: Curlew; the typical genus of the 
sub-family Numeniine (q.v.). The Dill is 
long, considerably arched, the upper man- 
dible broader than high, the nasal groove 
extending the whole length ; the tarsus lefigth- 
ened, the anterior toes margined and semi- 
palmated, the hinder one raised. There are 
several species in the United States, and the 
genus is cosmopolitan in distribution. Some of 
the species in summer seek the most northerly 
regions. N. arquatus is the Common Curlew. 


* nu’-mér-a-ble, a. (Lat. nwmerabilis, from 
numero = to count ; numerus = number.) Cap- 
able of being numbered or counted. 

“In regard of God they are ni ble." —Hakewill : 
psionic bk, iv., ch. ivee$ 3 Caer me 
nu-mér-al, a. & s.  [Lat. numeralis = be- 
longing to number (q.v.); Fr. numéral ; Sp. & 
Port. numeral ; Ital. nwmerale.} 
A. As adjective : 
_1. Pertaining or relating to number; con- 
sisting of number. 
“So long a train of nwmeral progressions,”—Locke, 
2. Expressing number ; representing number, 


“ Substituting letters for the nwmeral cyphers,”— 
Stewart: Human Mind, pt. ii., ch. v., § 6. pe 


B. As substantive: 


1, A figure, character, or symbol employed 
to represent or express a number; as, the 
Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c.; the Roman 
numerals, I., V., X., L., C., D., and M. 

2. A word expressing a number: as, two 
three, four, &c. : : t 


[Eng. number ; -y.] 


* nu-mér-al-i-ty, s. [Eng. numeral ; -ity.} 
Number, numeration. 


“Yet are they not applicable unto precise nwmerality, 
nor strictly to be drawn unto the rigid test of nwm- 
bers.’"—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. xii. 


*ni/-mér-al-ly, adv. [Eng. numeral; -ly.) 
In a numeral manner ; according to number ; 
numerically. 


“The blasts... thereof, maintain no certainty in 
their course ; nor are they numerally feared by navi- 
gators."—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. xxii. 


* ni/-mér-ar-y, a. [Low Lat. numerarius, 
from Lat. nwmerus = number ; Ital. & Sp. 
numerario; Fr. numéraire.] Belonging to, or 
included in, a certain number. 


“A supernumerary canon, when he obtains a pre- 
bend, becomes a numerary canon.”—A yliffe : Parergon. 


* nu’-mér-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. nwmeratus, pa. 
ar. of numero = to number ; numerus = num- 
T.] 
A. Trans. : To number, to count, to reckon 
to tell in numbers. 


B. Intrans.: To reckon, to calculate, to 
count. 


nu-mér-a’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. numera- 
tionem, accus. of numeratio = a counting, from 
numeratus, pa. par. of numero =to number; 
Sp. numeracion ; Ital. nwmerazione.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The act or art of numbering. 


“ That star is the term of numeration, or point from 
whence we commence the account.”—Browne ; Vulgar 
Errours, bk. vi., ch. iii. 

* 2. A number, an amount. 


“We may... observe an equality of length, and - 
oe of numeration.”—Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. 
-» ch. v. 


II. Arith.: The art of reading numbers, 
when expressed by means of numerals. The 
term is almost exclusively applied to the art 
of reading numbers, written in the scale of 

¢ tens, by the Arabic method. For the con- 
venience of reading numbers, they are sep- 
arated into periods of three figures each, 
as, 126,845,921. [NoraTion.] 


* nu’-mér-a-tive, a. [As if from a Lat. 
numerativus, from numeratus, pa. par. of 
numero =to number, to count.) Of or per- 
taining to numeration or counting. 


“Our present numerative system.”—Eng. Cyclo; 
dia. (Webster.) Hs oes 


nii-mér-a-tor, s. [Lat., from _nwmeratus, 
. par. of nwmero = to number ; Fr. nwméra- 
tewr.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : One who numbers. 


2. Arith.: That term of a fraction which 
indicates the number of fractional units that 
are taken. It is the term written above the 


horizontal line. In the fraction Fs a is the 


numerator. Ina decimal fraction, the numera- 
tor is the number following the decimal point, 
the denominator not being written: thus, *5 
=. [DENOMINATOR.] 
nu-mér’-ic-al, * nu-mér-ic, a. (Fr. nu- 
merique; ital. & Sp. numerico, from Lat. 
numerus = number. } 
I, Ordinary Language? 
1,_Pertaining or relating to number or num- 
bers ; denoting number; consisting of num- 
bers not letters; as, nwmerical value. 

* 2. The same in number : hence, identically 

the same. 

“ Contemplat i - 
larly inthe venurvoction and reparsin of the cae 
numerical body.”—South : Sermons, vol. i., ser. L 

II. Alg. & Arith.: A term which stands 

opposed to literal, and implies that the num- 
bers composing a given expression are denoting 
by figures, and not by letters. A numerical 
equation is an equation in which all the 
quantities, except the unknown or variable 
quantities, are numbers. Numerical, as op- 
posed to algebraical, is applied to the values 
of quantities ; thus we say, that — 5 is nu- 
nerically greater than — 3, although its alge- 
braical value is less. The numerical value of 
an expression, in algebra, is the number ob- 
tained by attributing numerical values to all 
the quantities which enter the expression, and 
performing all the operations indicated. Thus, 
the numerical value of a?) — cd, where a= 2, 
b= 38,c=1, andd= 2a, is 10. 

“The numerical value of a co! 
ratio to a selected magnitude of the cae bint one 
the unit. It varies directly as the concrete quantity 
itself, and inversely as the unit, in terms of which it is 
expressed.” — Everett ; C. G. S. Syst. of Units (1875), p. L 


We SL aS 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Sy 


&, © =6; ey=a4; qu=kw. 


numerical-aperture, s. 


Optics: The formula by which the illumin- 
ating and resolving power of high-power 
microscopic objectives is now = ated, 
Since it became customary to interpose water, 
oil, or other fluid between the object and the 
lens, it is found that a water-immersion lens 
of 974°, and an oil-immersion of 82°, give 
equal results to a dry or air lens of 180°. This 
obviously depends on the diameter of the 
back lens of the objective, and this upon the 
refractive index of the medium between lens 
and object. It is expressed by the formula, 
nm sin u, where n is the refractive index of the 
medium—air or fluid—and w the semi-angle 
ofaperture. It is thus found that an oil-lens 
of 180° (oil of ref. index 1°52) has an N.A. of 
1°52 against 1°00 for 180° in air. This only 
represents the com tive diameters of the 
effective pencils, and the relative illwmination 
is, of course, obtained by squaring the N.A.’s 
to get the comparative areas of the pencils. We 
thus find that an oil-lens of 180° gives 2°310 
the illumination of a dry objective of 180°. 


nu-mér-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. nwmerical ; -ly.] 
1. Ina numerical manner ; with respect to 
number or numerical quantity ; in numbers : 
as, a quantity numerically expressed ; an alge- 
braic expression numerically greater than an- 
other, &c. 
* 2. Individually : as, a thing is nwmerically 
the same, or numerically different. 


* ni'-mér-ist, s. [Lat. nwmer(us) = number ; 
Eng. suff. -ist.] One who deals with numbers. 


“We cannot aoa ® respective fatality unto each 
which is concordant unto the doctriue (fs the nw 
merists."— Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. xii. 


niu-mér-9o,s. [Ital. & Fr., from Lat. numerus 
=number.} Number; the figure or mark by 
which any number of things is distinguished. 
(Abbreviated into No.) 


*nu-mér-és-ity, s. [Fr. numérosité, from 
Lat. numerositatem, accus. of numerositas, 
from nwmerosus = numerous (q.v.). } 

1. The quality or state of being numerous ; 
numerousness. 


“Tf num of assertors were a sufficient demon- 
stration, we might sit down herein as an unquestion- 
able truth.”—8rowne : Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. xii. 


2. Harmony, rhythm ; harmonious flow. 


nii’-mér-6-tage (age as azh),s. [Fr. nu- 
mérotage.] The numbers or system of num- 
bering yarns, according to fineness. 


ni’-mér-oiis, a. [0. Fr. numereux, from Lat. 

numerosus, from numerus = number ; Ital. & 
Sp. numeroso. Puttenham, in 1589, ranked this 
among the words of recent introduction into 
the language.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Many in number; consisting of a great 
number of individuals or units ; not few. 


“ Drawing after it a numerous train of homogeneous 
consequences.”—South : vol, v., ser. 2 
*2. Containing many ; largely attended. 
“In any numerous school.”"—Johnson ; Lives of the 
Poets ; Milton, 
*3. Consisting of poetic numbers ; 
monious, rhythmical, musical, melodious. 


a f Such prompt eloquence . | 
'd from their in prose or numerous Verse. 
sh ca <i Milton: P. L., ¥. 150. 


Il. Bot. : (1) So many that they cannot be 
counted with accuracy; (2) a small, but in- 
definite number. 


ni-mér-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. numerous ; -ly.] 
1, In great numbers : as, a meeting nwmer- 
ously attended. 
*2. In poetic numbers; harmoniously, 
rhythmically. 


nil’-mér- oiis-néss, s. 
ness.) 

+1. The quality or state of being numerous ; 
the quality of consisting of a great number of 
individuals or units ; numerosity. 

* 2. The oy of being harmonious or 
rhythmical ; rhythm, harmony, musicalness, 
melodiousness. eae ae 

= distinguish le is, the nu- 

A aa 


ni-mi-da, s. [Lat., from Gr. vouds=a 
Ne f th ‘b- 
Ornith.: The ical genus 0 e su 
family Wamidine? eBil shorter than head ; 
Jateral nostrils in cere at base of bill; head 


har- 


[Eng. numerous ; 


boil, béy ; PdUt, jOw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, 


_nu-mis-ma-t6l-6-£y, 5. 


numerically—nummulitidea 


and upper part of neck denuded ; wings short; 
tail short, deflected. Nine species are known, 
from the Ethiopian region, east to Madagascar, 
south to Natal and Great Fish River. Numida 
meleagris is the Common Guinea-fowl, domes- 
ticated in the United States. [GuINEA-rowL.] 


Nu-mid’-i-an, a. & s. [See def.) 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Numidia, 
a country in the central part of Northern 
Africa, and forming the greater portion of that 
now called Algeria. 


B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Numidia. 


Cyl aiasyaesieens s. (DEMOISELLE, «., 


nu-mi-di-ne, s. pl. 
pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith. : A sub-family of Phasianide (q.v.), 
with two genera, Acryllium and Numida. 


nu-mis-mat-ic, nti-mis-m&t’-ic-al, a. 
(Lat. numisma (genit. nwmismatis) = current 
coin, from Gr. youropa (nomisma) =a custom, 
current coin, from vouigw (nomizd) = to use as 
current coin, from vdéu0s (nomos) = custom, 
usage ; véuw (nemo) = to distribute.) Per- 

taining or relating to coins or medals. 


“In the hands of but very few numismatick anti- 
quaries."—Ruding: Annals of Coinage, vol.i. (Pref.) 


tnu-mis-ma-ti’-cian, s. [Eng. numismatic ; 
~ian.] One who studies or is skilled in numis- 
matics ; a collector of coins and medals. 


“The ‘find’ of old gold coins lately made in Paris 
. «+ will afford numismaticians an exceptional ag 
tunity of adding some choice pieces to their collec- 
tions."—St. James's Gazette, Nov. 9, 1882. 


nu-mis-mAat’-ics, s. [{Numismaric.] The 
science and study of coins and medals. Prop- 
erly the term coin is applied to such pieces 
of metal as were struck for circulation as 
money, and the term medal to such as were 
struck in commemoration of some person or 
event, but ancient coins are frequently called 
medals. The parts of a coin or medal are the 
obverse or front, on which is usually stamped 
the head, bust, or figure of the sovereign by 
whom it is issued, or of the person in whose 
honour it has been struck, or some emble- 
matical figure referring to him; and the re- 
verse, or back, on which is stamped various 
figures or words. The words in the middle of 
the field form the inscription, those round the 
edge the legend. The lower part of the coin, 
separated by a line from the rest of the field, is 
the exergue or basis, o1 which are stamped the 
place where the coin was struck, the date, &c. 


nu-mis’-ma-tist, s. [Numismatic.] One 
skilled in numismatics ; anumismatologist. 


nu-mis-ma-tég’-ra-phy, s. [Lat. nwmisma 
(genit. numismatis) =a coin, and Gr. ypabw 
(grapho) = to write, to describe.] The science 
which treats of coins and medals in their re- 
lation to history ; numismatics. 


(Lat. nwmid(a) ; fem. 


nu-mis-ma-t6l’-6-gist, s. (Eng. nwmisma- 
tolog(y) ; -ist.) One skilled innumismatology. 


(Lat. numisma 
(g&hit. numismatis) =a coin, and Gr. Adyos 
(logos) = a word, a discourse.] The same as 
NUMISMATOGRAPHY (q.V.). 


*niim’-mar-y, a. [Lat. nwnmus = money.) 
Pertaining or relating to money. 
“They borrowed their nummary language from the 
Romans."—Auding : Annals of Coinage, p. 809 (Note z.) 
* niim’-met, s. 
niim-m0o-pal-a-tiis, s. [Lat. nwmmus = 
a coin, and palatum = the palate.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Labride, allied to 
Labrus, from the German Chalk, (Giinther.) 


*niim’-mu-lar, a. [Lat. nwmmulartus, from 
nummus = money.) 
1,_ Pertaining or relating to coin or money, 
2. Having the form or character of a coin. 


[Noonmear.] 


*niim’-mu-lar-y, a. [Lat. nwmmularius.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Pertaining or relating to 

coin or money ; resembling a coin, 

“ This is instanced in the nummulary talent, which 
was in common use by the Greeks.”"—Ruding: An- 
nals of Coinage, p. 278. 

+2. Pathol.: Resembling money in its form. 

Used specially of the matter expectorated in 
phthisis, when it is rounded laterally while 


compressed. 
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niim-mu-li’-na, s. [Lat. nwmmul(us), dim, 
from nwmmus = money ; fem. sing. adj. suff. 
~ina,] 

Zool. & Paleont,; The same as Nummov- 
LITES (q.V.). 


| This name was given by D’Orbigny to a 
recent form of the genus, 


niim’-mu-line, a. [(Nummuutna.] 
bling a nummulite in structure. 


niim-mu-lin’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. num- 
mulin(a); Lat. neu. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] [Num- 
MULITID&, ] 


niim’-mu-lite, s. (Nummutires.] A popular 
sam for any member of the genus Nummu- 
ites. 


niim-my-li-tés, s. [Lat. nummul(us) = 
money ; suff. ites = -ite (Paleont.).] 

Zool. & Paleont,: The typical genus of the 
family Nummulitide, from Australian and 
other seas. The shell is thin, lenticular, and 
like a coin. If a transverse section of it be 
made, numerous spiral convolutions are seen, 
each divided into small chambers, the trans- 
verse septa collectively looking like broken 
radii from the centre of the nummulite, 


niim-mu-lit’-ic, a. [Eng. nwmmulit(e); te.) 
Pertaining to nummulites ; containing or con- 
sisting of nummulites. 


nummulitic-formation, s. 


Geol.: A formation of Middle and Upper 
Eocene age, only a very few extending up- 
wards into the Oligocene or downwards into 
the Lower Eocene. There are distinct species 
of nummulites in the several portions of the 
formation, Nummulites variolarius being found 
in its upper, N. levigatus in its middle, and 
N. planulatus in itslower part. Various num- 
mulites occur inthe English Bracklesham beds. 
As nummulites, whose remains were originally 
deposited at the bottom of the beds of the 
ocean, are now 10,000 feet high in the Alps, 
and 16,500 in Western Thibet, it is evident 
that these regions must have been upheaved 
to their present elevation since the deposition 
of the nummulites in Eocene times. 


nummulitic-limestone, s. 

Geol.: A limestone studded with nummu- 
lites, occurring in the Pyrenees, Alps, Carpa- 
thians, and Balkans; 
in the Crimea, Mo- 
rocco, Algiers, 
Egypt (where 
it was largely 
quarried in 
very an- 
cient times 
for the 
building of & 
the Pyra- ff 
mids), on gen 
the Turkish | 
frontier 
near Bag- 
dad, Persia, 
Afghanis- 
tan, East- 
ern Bengal, 
and on the 
frontiers of 
China, Scinde 
is especially a 
nummulitie 
region. More than any other Tertiary rock 1 
enters into the framework of the globe in 
BHurope, Asia, and North Africa. 


niim’-mu-lit-id, s. [Numuuvitipa.] 
Zool. & Palwont.; A foraminifer of the 
family Nummulinida, or Nummulitide. 


“PFusulina (distaff) is a spindle-shaped Nummuli- 
tid, forming masses of limestone.”"—Prof. T. &. Jones, 
in Cassell’s Nat, Hist., vi. 350. 


niim-mu-lit’-i-dx, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. nwm- 
mulit(es); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool. & Palceont.: A family of Foraminifera, 
sub-order Perforata. They have various 
chambers, connected by a system of vessels 
or canals, which are continued in a spiral 
manner along the upper and lower edges of 
the chambers. The complexity of the test or 


Resem 


NUMMULITIC LIMESTONE. 


shell varies in different genera. Called also 
Nummulinida and Nummulitidea, 
t niim-mu-li-tid’-€-a, s. pl. [Mod, Lat. 


nummulit(es) ; Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -idea.] 
(NUMMULITID2, ] 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-gion= zhi, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -die, &c.= bel, del 
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*niimps, *niimp, s. [For nwms, contract. 
of numskull (q.v.).] A dolt, a numskull, a 
blockhead. 


“Take heart, numps/ here is not a word of the 
stocks,”"—Parker : Rep. of Rehears. Transp. (1673), p. 85. 


niim’-skull, s. (Eng. xwm =numb, and skull] 
A dolt, a blockhead, a dunce, a stupid fellow. 


niim’-skilled, a. (Eng. nwmskull ; -ed.] Dull, 
stupid, doltish. 
“ Hocus has saved that cold-pated, numskulled ninny- 
petanier of yours from ruin, and all his family."— 
Arbuthnot. 


niin, *nonne, *nunne, s. [A.S. nunna, 
trom Low Lat. nunna, nornna =a nun, ori- 
ginally a title of respect, especially used in 
addressing an old maiden lady, or widow, who 
had devoted herself to religious duties ; prop- 
erly = mother; cf. Lat. nonnus = father, a 
monk; Gr. vavyn, vévva (nanné, nenna) = an 
aunt; vdvvas, vévvos (nannas, nennos) = an 
uncle ; Sanse. nand, a child’s name for mother ; 
Fr. nonne; Dan. nunne; Sw. nunna; Ger. 
nonne ; O. H. Ger. nunna; M. H. Ger. nunne.] 

1. A virgin or widow who has consecrated 
herself to the service of God by the three vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and bound 
herself to live in a religious house under a cer- 
tainrule. The first anthentic notice of nuns 
is that by St. Antony, who, when retiring from 
the world, placed his sister in a house of vir- 
gins. St. Augustin, of Hippo, and St. Scho- 
lastica, sister of St. Benedict, both founded 
nunneries, and all the great orders of men 
have orders of women affiliated to them -or 
following their rule as closely as difference of 
sex will permit. Communities founded since 
the Council of Trent mostly follow the rule 
of St. Augustin, with certain modifications. 
Nearly all nuns are bound to the recitation 
of the divine office in choir, and take their 
meals in common, but each has a separate cell. 
Their occupations vary. Some devote them- 
selves to the work of education, to nursing 
the sick, or the care of the poor. Others 
are contemplative. Excommunication is de- 
nounced against any one attempting to force 
a woman to become a nun against her will, or 
to prevent her from becoming a nun without 
just cause. Since the Oxford movement 
several communities of religious women have 
been established in England. [DEAconEss, 
PROFESSION, VEIL.] 

2. A name given to a variety of pigeon, 
having its head almost covered with a veil of 
feathers. 

3. name sometimes given to the Smew 
q. v.). 

4, The blue titmouse. 


nun-buoy, s. A buoy ofa spindle shape, 
or formed of two cones joined at their bases. 


®* niin, v.f. (Nun, s.] To shut up asa nun. 


“T will. . . mwn you up with Aunt Nell.”—Richard- 
son: Sir C. Grandison, V. 50. 


niime di-mit’-tis,s. [Lat. = now thou send- 
est away.] The name given to the canticle of 
Simeon (Luke ii. 29-32), from the first two 
words of the Latin version. The expression 
is used = dismissal. 


niin’-cheodn, nun-chion, *nun-tion, 
*noon-shun, *noon-chion, * none- 
chenche, s. (Mid. Eng. none = noon, and 
schenche =a pouring out or distribution of 
drink, from schenchen = to pour out drink; 
A.S. scencan ; cogn. with Dut. schenken = to 
pour out, to give, to present; Dan. skienke; 
Ger. schenken. The A.S. scencan is a causal 
verb from scanc, sceanc=a shank a hollow 
bone, and hence a pipe, as a pipe thrust into 
a cask to draw off liquor, (Skeat.)] 
1, A meal taken about noon; a luncheon, 
& lunch. 
“ They took their breakfasts or their nwncheons.” 
Butler: Hudibras, i, 1. 
{ Still used by the Hampshire peasants 
where others would say luncheon. 
2. A piece or share of food such as might 
serve for a luncheon, 


*niin-ci-ate (or ¢ as sh), s. [Lat. nunciatus, 
nuntiatus, pa. par. of nuncio, nuntio = to an- 
nounce. } One who announces; a messenger, 
a nuncio (q.v.). 


“ All the nunciates of th’ ethereal re: 
Who testified the glorious death ene 
Hoole: Jerusalem Delivered, bk. xi. 


*niin’-ci-a-ture (or ¢ as sh), s._ [Fr. non- 


ciature; Sp. nunciatura; Ital. nunziatura, 


PRPs a Se RR RES ST 
fate. fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wet, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son ; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, 


numps—nuptials 


from Lat, nunciaturus, nuntiaturus, fut. part. 
of nuncio, nuntio=to announce.) The office 
of a nuncio. 
“The princes of Germany, who had known him 
during nis nunciature.”—Clarendon : On Papal Usur- 
pation, ch, ix. 


niin’-gi-6 (or gas sh), s. [Ital. nuncio, nun- 

tio; from Lat. nuntiwm, ace. of nuntius=a 
messenger; nuntio, nuncio = to announce. } 

*1, Gen. : A messenger ; one who announces ; 
one who brings tidings. 

“ A nuncio of more grave aspect.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, i. 4, 

2. Specif. : A papal ambassador of the second 
rank, not being a cardinal, who represents 
the pope at a foreign court. An ambassador 
who is also a cardinal is styled a legate. 
(LecatsE.] Previously to the Council of Trent 
the papal nuncios acted as judges in the first 
instance of matters which lay within ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction ; since that time they have 
been formed into a kind of court of appeal 
from the decisions of the respective bishops. 
This jurisdiction, however, holds good only 
in those countries which are themselves 
subject to the decretals and discipline of the 
Council of Trent. 


“No nuncio had been received here during the 
hundred and twenty-seven years which had elapsed 
pce the death of Mary.” — Macaulay: Hist. Lng., 
ch, vi. 


* ntim-cle, s. [See def.) Uncle; from mine 
uncle, the n of the pers. pron. being tacked on 
to the noun. (See remarks under N.) 


“Prythee, nuncle, tell me whether a madman be a 
gentleman or a yeoman.”"—Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 6. 


*niin’-cu-pate, v.t. [Lat. nuncupatus, pa. 
par. of mwncupo = to call by name, to vow in 
public: nomen = aname, and capio = to take.] 

1. To vow publicly and solemnly. 
pie Gentiles muncupated vows to them.”—West- 
Cla, 


2. To dedicate. 

“You should have nmuncupated this handsome monu- 
ment of your skill to some great one.”—Zvelyn, 

3. To declare orally, as a will; to dictate. 

** {nm whose presence did he nuneupate it?” —Barrow: 
Pope's Supremacy. 


*niin-cu-pa-tion, s. [Lat. nuncupatio, from 
nuncupatus, pa. par. of nuncupo = to nuncu- 
pate (q. v.).] The actof nuncupating, naming, 
or dedicating. 

‘‘Butimages been goddes by nwncupation.”—Chau- 
cer: Testament of Love, bk. i. 


niin’-cu-pa-tive, a. [Fr. nuncupatif, from 
Low Lat. nwncupativus, from Lat. nuncupatus, 
pa. par. of nuncupo = to call by name, to 
nuncupate (q.v.). ; Ital. & Sp. nuncupativo.] 

* JT, Ordinary Language : 

1, Pertaining to naming, vowing, or dedi- 
cating. 

2. Nominal, nominated. 

“To tary the nuncupative duke’s unsure and uncer- 

tain victory."—Hall: Henry VII. (an. 11). 

II, Law: Oral, verbal, not written. A term 
applied to a will or legacy made verbally by 
the testator, and depending upon oral testi- 
mony for proof, though subsequently reduced 
to writing. (See the extract.) A nuwncupative 
legacy, by the Scots Law, is valid to the extent 
of £100 Scots, or £8 6s. 8d. sterling; if it 
exceed that amount it is still good to that 
extent, if the executor chooses so to limit it, 
but invalid as, to the rest. A nuncupative 
nomination of an executor is invalid. 


‘* But as nuncupative wills are liable to great impo- 
sitions, and may occasion many perjuries, the Statute 
of Frauds laid them under many restrictions; and 
the statute 1 Vict. c. 26, finally did away with all nun- 
cupative wills, except in the case of soldiers in actual 
service and mariners or semen at sea; who may still 

_ dispose of their personal estate in this manner.” — 
Blackstone : Oomment., bk. i., ch. 23, 


*niin’-cu-pa-tor-y, a. [Lat. nuncupator = 
one who names, from nuncupatus, pa. par. of 


nuncupo = to nuncupate (q.v.).] Nuncupative, 
oral, verbal. 


“ By his [Griffith Powell] nuncupat will 
all his estate to that [J a Coll Wood % epaplett 
Oxon. 

*niin'-din-al, «. &s, (Lat. nwndinalis, from 
nundine (for novendinw) = a market, a fair, 
properly one held every nine days, from 
novem = nine, and dies=aday; Fr. nundinal.]} 
_A. As adj. : Pertaining, relating, or belong- 
ing to fairs or markets. 


B. As subst.: A nundinal letter, 


nundinal-letter, s. 
Roman Antig. : One of the first eight letters 


of the alphabet, which were repeated sue, 
cessively from the first to the last day of tbe 
year, and one of which always expressed the 
market-day, which returned every nine days. 


* niin’-din-ar-y, a. [Lat. nundinarius, from 
nundine =a fair or market.] The same as 
NUNDINAL (q.V.). 


* niin’-din-ate, v.i. [Lat. nundinatus, pa. 
par. of nundinor, from nundine =a fair, a 
market.] To buy and sell at fairs or markets. 


* niin-din-a-tion, s. [Lat. nundinatio, from 
nundinatus, pa. par. of nundinor = to traflic 
at markets; Fr. nwndination.] The act or 
practice of buying and selling at fairs or 
markets; trafficking, bargaining; buying 
and selling. 


“Their common nundination of pardons.”—Bishop 
Bramhall. Schism Guarded, p. 149. 


* niin-na/-tion, s. [From the sound of the © 
letter .] 
Arab. Gram. : The pronunciation of n at the 
end of words. 


nun’-ner-y, * non-ner-ie, * non-ner-y, 
s. (Fr. nonnerie, from nonne = a nun (q.V.). 
1. A house for nuns; a cloister in which 
women under a vow of perpetual chastity, 
and devoted to religious duties, reside during 
life. Previous to the Reformation, there 
existed in England 127 such edifices, 2 in 
Wales, and 20 in Scotland. 

“Manie there were which sent their daughters over 
to be protoeee nuns within the nunneries there.” — 
Holinshed : Hist. Eng., bk. v., ch. xxix. 

+2. The term sometimes applied to the 

* triforium or gallery between the aisles of a 
church and the clerestory ; so called. from the 
situation of the nuns’ choir in some convents. 
At the present time, the roomy galleries over 
the aisles in Westminster Abbey are called 
nunneries, probably from having been used 
by the nuns of Kilburne, when they visited 
the abbey, to which they were subordinate. 
(Weale.) 


*niin/-nish, a. [Eng. nun; -ish.] Of or 
pertaining to nuns; characteristic of or be- 
coming nuns. 


“All three daughters of Merwaldus king of West- 
mercians, entred the profession and vow of nunnish 
virginitie.”—Foxe : Book of Martyrs, p. 120. 


* nitin’-nish-néss, s. [Eng. nunnish; -ness.] 
she habits or manners of nuns, 


ntup, s. [Nupson.] 
nu’-phar, s. [Arab. nufar=a water-lily.] 


Bot. : Yellow Water-lily ; Brandy-bottle ; tke 
typical genus of the tribe or family Nupharide. 
Sepals four, five, or six; petals many, yellow; 
stamens many, inserted beneath the disk ; 
filaments short, flattened ; fruit an ovoid berry 
of separable carpels, with many seeds. Known 
species three or four. Two are European, Nuphar 
luteum, or lutea, the Common Yellow Water- 
lily, and N. pumilum, or pumila, the Least 
Yellow Water-lily. The former is frequent in 
lakes and ditches, the latter is rare, occurring 
in small lakes. All have heart-shaped leaves. 
The Turks prepare a cooling drink from the 
flowers of N. lutewm. The seeds well washed 
are eaten in times of scarcity ; the bitter and 
astringent stems have been given in dysen- 
tery, and the leaves are said to be styptic. 


ny-phar-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. nuphars 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family or tribe of Nympheacex, 
having the calyx and petals both distinct. 


*niip’-son, s. (Etym. doubtful.] A fool, a 
numskull. (Ben Jonson: Devil is an Ass, ii, 1.) 


nip’-tial (ti as sh), * nup-tiall, a. & s, 
(Fr. nuptial, from Lat. nuptialis = pertaining 
to marriage, from nuptie=a wedding, from 
nupta (properly the fem. sing. of nwptus, pa. 
par. of nwbo = to veil, to marry) =a bride.] 

_A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to mare 
riage ; used or done at a wedding. 
“‘Espoused Eve decked first her nuptial bed.” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 710, 
* B, As subst.: A wedding, a marriages 
nuptials. (Now only used in the plural.) 


“She should this Angelo have married; was affi- 
anced to her oath, ane the nuptial appointed.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, iii, 1. 


niip’-tials (ti as sh), s. pl. [Nuprmat.] A 
marriage, a wedding; the marriage ceremony. 
(Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,023.) 


r thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
full; try, Syrian. 2, o=eé; ey =a; qu=kw. 


mur, nurr, s. (Prob. for gnur or knur} ef, 
knur, gnarl, &e.) A hard knot in wood; a 
knob; specif., a wooden ball used in the 
games of hockey and nurr-and-spell (q.v.). 


nurr-and-spell, s. A game somewhat 
Tesembling trap-ball, papell ail a nurr, 
which is projected into the air from a tongue 
of steel, called the spell or spill, by means of 
aspring. 
nii-ra/- 8. Of unkno : 
(littré.y OAM nek ee 
Arch, : (See extract.) 
“The » 4 
as 5 aay oa “thirty - Re tect wrest 


mes two or three stories, each with a 
, connected by s) passages left in 


are found fu sq complete a state of preseraiion tine it 
; a 
can be decided whether above in a 


perfect or a truncated cone. They are, in general, of 
regular though rude masonry, but a few are of poly. 
fone construction. They are evidently of hig! an- 

asity. = +: To what race to ascribe them is still in 
dispu Gaal Cities & Cemeteries of 


Niir-ém-bérg, s. [See def] The name of 
a town in Bavaria. 


ern “er. s. <A peculiar oval- 
shaped watch or et-clock, so called from 
having been invented at Nuremberg. 


aiirl, ».t, [Etym. doubtfal; prob. connected 
with nur (q.v. To indent or flute the edges 
of, as of is; to mill. 


nurl’-ing, s. [Nvrw.] The indentations or 
fluting on the edges of coins, the heads of 
tempe’ and set serews, and similar objects. 
It is sometimes called milling, and in the mint 
is called reeding. The crenated edge on coin 
is intended to prevent clipping or filing the 
edges of the coin, which might otherwise be 
done to some extent without discovery, except 
by careful weighing. Nurling applied to the 
ges of temper screws is to make them more 
easy to grasp by the fingers and thumb. 


nurling-tool, s. 

Turning: A milling-tool. 
tng the heads of temper and tangent screws, 
&e. A nurling-tool has a roller whose peri- 
ihery has a sunken groove, indented so as to 
hen the counterpart of the bead which is to 
be nurled on the head of the temper screw. It 
is held against the portion of the object to be 

nurled, while the object is rotated in a lathe, 


*nor-ice, * *nourse, 


nourse, s. [O. a7 
nourrice), from Lat. nutricem, aceus, of nutrixz 


=a nurse, from nutrio = to feed, to nourish.) 
IL. Ordinary Language : 
1. One who nurses, tends, or takes care of 
the young, sick, or : as, 
; ) A woman who suckles or tends the 
child or children of another. 


“Asa bad nurse which ing to receive 
In her owne mouth the ment for her chyld, 
Withholds it.” Spenser: F. Q., V. v. 53. 


(2) A woman who tends the sick or infirm, 
especially in an infirmary or hospital. 

2. One who or that which nurtures, fosters, 
cherishes, trains, protects, or promotes; a fos- 
terer, a cherisher, a promoter. 

“Dear nurse ofarts.” Shakesp.; Henry V., v. 2 

8. The state or condition of being nursed. 

“Can wedlock know s0 great a curse, 
As putting husbands out to nurse /” 
Cleveland: A Young Man to an Old Woman. 

Il. Hort.: A plant, shrub, or tree which 
protects a young plant. 

nurse-child, s. A child that is nursed ; 
@ nurseling. 

+ nurse-forms, s. pl. 

Zool. : Intermediate forms of development 
in Acalephe, Entozoa, &c. 

nurse-hound, s. [Morcay.] 

nurse-maid, s. A maid-servant em- 
ployed to look after young children, 

*nurse-name, s. A pet or nickname. 

*nurse-pond, s. A pond for rearing 
young fish. 

nurse, * nurce, * norysy, v.t. [Nurse, s.] 

J. To feed and tend as an infant; to feed or 


nourish at the breast ; to suckle. 


“Shall I call a nurse of the Hebrew women, that she 
may nurse the child ?”—£#xodus ii. 7. 


boil, b6y ; pout, j6wW1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin 


One for indent- | 


nur—nut 


2. To up fro’ ; 
q eke tein p from infancy; to rear, to 


“To the king of Bongaxt th: 
C) senda hem vor to ahs os lle 
Bohere of Gloucester, p, 315. 


8. To supply with nourishment; to teed, to 
support, 
“ Then the Niseans in th 
Nursed aero with antic the theta b 
Addison: Birth vs jacchua, 
4, To tend in sickness or infirmity; to act 
as a nurse to: as, To nurse an invalid. 
*5, To promote growth or vigour in, 
6. To foment, to foster, to encourage, to 
cherish, to maintain, oe 
“Why should auch spight be nursed then pyencuant 1 ia 
Wyatt; To his Ladie. 
7. To manage with care and economy ; to 
economize, to husband: as, To nurse one’s 
resources. 
8. To caress, to fondle. 


9. To delay or drive slowly one’s own vehi- 
cle, so as to oe or wait for another man’s 
omnibus, &c., and thus pick up its passengers. 


“—— was summoned for delaying his carriage. . . 

to nurse ome of thet omnibunea "= Horny Ohrowiene 
omnibuses."—. 

March 8, 1858, Phar 


nurs’-ér, * ntirs-sér, s. (Eng. nurs(e); -er.] 
1. One who nurses ; a nurse. 
*2. One who promotes, foments, fosters, or 
encourages, 


“The most bloody nurser of his harms.” 


.2 1 Henry VI, iv, 7. 


— a *nours-er-y, s. (Eng.nurse; 
-Ty. 
* 1. The act of nursing. ; 
“Tlov'd her most, and thought to set my rest 
On her kind nursery. Shakesp, * Lear, i, 1. 
* 2. That which is nursed ; a nursling. 
“A jolly dame, no doubt, as appears by the well- 
Pugah ight, Be Lr De tiyeh vile" A 
* 3. That which is the object of one’s care 
or attention. 
“ To visit how they prosper’d, bud and bloom, 
Her nursery. Milton: P. L., viii. 46. 
*4, That which promotes, fosters, educates, 
or rears ; a school. 
A nursery to our Wait agg ep vals 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Ends Well, 1. 2. 
5, A place or room in a house set apart for 
young children. 
“This border-blacksmith marriage—one they knew— 
Raw from the nursery—who could trust a child?” 
Tennyson - Aylmer'’s Field, 264. 
*6. A school or publie institution where 
children are taught and trained, . 
sod tes tea Sige a fierereanan to 
7. A place where trees are raised from seed 
or otherwise, to be afterwards transplanted ; 


a garden or place where flowers, vegetables, or | 


trees are grown for sale. 


“Some peasants, not t’ omit the nicest care, 
Ot the same soil their purgany prepare.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgie li, 359, 


8. A place or country which promotes, 
fosters, or encourages ; a promoter, a fosterer. 


“To see falr Padua, nursery of arts,” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, 1. 1. 


9, A race for two-year-old horses. 
“Winning three nurseries off the reel.”"—Daily 
Telegraph, Oct, 26, 1883, 
nursery-governess, 4, 
for very young children. 


nursery-man, s. One who keeps a 
nursery; one who raises flowering plants, 
vegetables, or trees for sale. 


nurs-ing, pr. por., a., & s. [Norse, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: The act of tending children, 
the sick, or infirm. 


nursing -bottle, s. 
(q.v.)- 


nirs-ling, * nurce-ling, * nours-ling, 
*nurs-lynge, s. (Eng. nurse; dimin. suff. 
-ling.] One who or that which is nursed ; an 
infant; a nurse-child ; a fondling. 


“This soile which with great spirits abounds, 
Can ly nurce her nwrcelings all in peace.” 
Stirling: To nce Henry. 


nirs’-tle (tle as el), v.t.. [Noursix.] 
nir’-ture, *nor-ture, * nur-tour, s. 


{O. Fr. noriture (Fr. nowrriture) = nourish- 
ment, nurture, from Lat. vutritura, fem, sing. 


A governess 


A feeding-bottle 
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of nutritwrus, fut, part. of nurrio = to nourish 
(q.v.); Ital. nutritwra.) 

1, The act of nurturing, nourishing, or 
nursing. 
2. _ which nourishes; nourishment, 


“Thy nurture holy, as of a plant 
Select. Milton : Samson Agonistes, 361. 


; 3, Training, education, rearing, good breed- 
ng. 


“ Flr name is Helianore, of pearls norture.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 213. 
nurture, * nour-ter, v.t. [Nurturg, s.] 
1. To feed, to nourish. 


“They suppose mother earth to be a great animal, 
and to have nurtured up her young offspring with a 
conscious tenderness,”— Bentley. 


* 2. To train, to educate, to discipline. 
“As & man nourtereth his sonne, euen so the Lord 
thy God nourtereth the."—Deuteronomium, vill. (1651.) 
nur’-iik, s. (NaraKa.] 
*niu’-sang¢e, s, [NvIsance.] 


niis-si-ér’-ite, s. [From Nussiére, France, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: An impure form of Pyromorphite 
(a-v-), containing in addition to the impuri- 
ies Over 20 per cent. of phosphate of lime, 


* niis’-tle (tle as el), v.t.. [Noursxe,] 


nut (1), *note, *nute, *nutte, s. [AS. 
hnutu ; cogn. with Duf. noot; Icel. hnot ; Sw. 
not; Dan. nod; Ger. nuss ; Gael. enuth.} 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. In the same sense as II. 1. 


“ Nuts are hard of digestion, yet 
medicinal qualities."— Arbuthnot: 


2. Small round coal. 


“Tn nuts an advance of 5d. ton.”—Colliery Guam 
dian, Nov. 5, 1880. ad 


IL. Technically : 

1. Botany : 

(1) A hard one-celled, one-seed indehiscent 
fruit. As a rule, it is produced by the abortion 
of two cells and two seeds in a three-celled, 
three-seeded ovary. The hard shell is the 
epicarp lignified. Sometimes it is used in a 
wide enough sense to include both a glans 
(acorn) and an achene; at others it is distin- 
guished from the first or from both of these. 

+ (2) A tuber, as in the name Harth-nut (q.v.). 


q There are many compound names, as 
Brazil-nut, earth-nut, &c., in which nut is the 
second word. (For these see the first element 
in the compound.) ‘ 

2. Fire-arms : The tumbler of a gun-lock. 

3. Machinery : 

(1) A small cylinder or other body with 
teeth or projections corresponding with the 
teeth or grooves of a wheel. 

“Clocks ... though the screws and teeth of the 
wheels and nuts be never so smooth, yet if they be not. 
oiled, will hardly move."—fay : On the Creation. 

(2) A piece of metal tapped, and adapted to 
be screwed on the end of a butt. It is used 
for many purposes, but ae eS on the end 
of a screw-bolt, in order to keep it firmly in 


s3 some good 
Aliments. 


its place. 
(3) The screwed sleeve which operates the 
movable jaw of a monkey-wrench,. 


(4) Oue of the rollers or crushing-cylinders 

of a cider-mill. 

4, Nawt,: A projection on the shank of an 

anchor to hold the stock in place. 
5, Vehicles ; An axlo-nut. 

{J (1) A nut to crack: A problem to solve; a 

puzzle to explain, 

“No wonder that to others the nut ot such a char. 
acter was hard to erack.”"—Lytton: The Caxtons, 
pt i, oh. i. 

(2) Spurious-nut : 

Bot.: A nut, the hardness of which is not 
roduced by the induration of the pericarp. 
xample, Mirabilis. 

(3) To be nuts to: To please greatly, 


“Were nuts alike to the civilian and the planter.” 
—Trevelyan: The Competition-W allah, lett. ix. 


(4) To be nuts on: To be very fond of. 


“My aunt is awful muts on Marcus Aurelius."— 
Black: Princess of Thule, ch. xi. 


(5) Avle-nut: A nut screwed to the ends 
of the spindles or arms of carriage-axles, to 
hold the wheels on the spindles. 


~ nut-bone, s. 
Farr.; A sesamoid bone at the posterior 
side of the pastern joint. 


hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, dele 
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nut-breaker, s. A popular name given 
to the Nutcracker and Nuthatch. 


nut-brown, a. Brown as a nut long kept 
and dried. 
“ King Hardicnute, ‘midst Danes and Saxons stout, 
Carous'd in nut-brown ale.” King: On Cookery. 
nut-fastening, s. A nut-lock (q.v.). 
nut-grass, s. [CyPERus.] 


nut-hook, s. 
1. A stick with a hook at the end to pull 
down boughs, that the nuts may be gathered. 


*9, A name of contempt for a catchpole or 
bailiff. 
“Tf you run the nut-hook's humour on me,”— 
Shakesp, : Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 1. 
nut-jobber, s. The Nuthatch (q.v.). 


nut-lock, s. 

Mach. : A means for fastening a bolt-nut in 
place, preventing its becoming loose by the 
jarring or tremulous motion of the machinery. 
Such are used upon fish-plates of railways, 
upon harvesters, &c 


nut-oil, s. 

Chem. ; A commercial name for oil expressed 
from the ground nut. It is also applied to 
oils obtained from many species of nuts, 
strictly so called. Thus, hazel nuts yield 60 
per cent. of a pale yellow oil, having a sweetish 
taste ; walnuts yield 50 per cent. of a greenish 
oil, which becomes pale yellow by keeping. 


nut-pecker, s. The Nut-hatch (q.v.). 
nut-pine, s. 
Bot. : Pinus Fremontiana, a Californian pine. 


The kernels of the seeds are eaten by the 
Indians of the region. 


nut-shell, s. 

1, Lit.: The hard substance or shell en- 
closing the kernel of a nut. 

2. Fig.: A thing of little or no value. 

¥ To be (or lie) in a nut-shell: To be ina 
small compass; to be easily or briefly ex- 
plained or determined. 


nut-tree, s. 


Bot.: Corylus Avellana and the genus Cory- 
Tas (q.v.). (HAZzEL.] 


nut-weevil, s. 

Entom.: Balaninus nucula. It has a very 
long rostrum, and its white, grub-like larve 
are common in filberts and other nuts. 


nut-wrench, s. 


Mach. : A spanner for removing or fixing 
the nuts on screws. 


mut (2),s. The head. (Slang.) [Nurry, 2.] 


nut, vi. [Nur (1),s.] To gather nuts. 
natant, a. [Lat. nutans, pr. par. of nuto = 
] 


to nod, 
Bot. : Nodding (q.v.). 


nu-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. nutatio=a nodding, 
‘om nuto = to nod.) 
*I, Ord. Lang. : The act of nodding. 


“So from the midmost the nutation spreads.” 


Pope: Dunciad, li. 409. 

II. Technically : 

1, Astron.: As the attraction of the sun, 
tending to drag the equator down to the 
ecliptic which causes the precession of equi- 
noxes [PRECEssI0N], is greatest at the solstices 
and ceases at the equinoxes, the precession of 
the equinoxes cannot be uniform, but varies 
from time to time. Similarly the moon pro- 
duces a slight variation in different parts of 
her monthly revolution. But besides this, 
the moon, which does not move in the ecliptic 
but in an orbit inclined to the plane of the 
ecliptic, has a movement like that of the 
precession of the earth’s equinoxes, which 
causes the place of the intersection of her 
orbit with that of the sun to revolve every 
nineteen years. During half of this time the 
moon’s path is little inclined to the earth’s 
equator, while during the remaining portion 
of the time it is much inclined. ence her 
influence over the time of the earth’s equi- 
noxes is unequal. The irregularities in the 
movement of the earth’s equinoxes and her 
axis caused in the three ways are called nu- 
tation. (Airy: Pop. Astron. (ed. 6th), p. 187). 

2, Bot.: The curvatures of the stem which 
make growing portions of plants successively 
assume different directions without obvious 
cause. It is well seen in climbing plants. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; 


nut—nutrition 


3. Pathol. : A morbid nodding or oscillation 
of the head. 


niit/-crack-ér, s. (Eng. nut, and cracker.] 

1. Ord, Lang. : An implement with jaws for 
cracking hard-shell nuts, such as hazel nuts, 
walnuts, Brazil nuts, &c. The short arm of the 
lever is pivoted to the moving jaw, and it has 
fulcrum bearing in shackles which are pivoted 
to the fixed jaw and curved backward to give 
access to the jaws. 

2. Ornith. : The genus Nucifraga, and espec. 
N. curyocatactes, common in southern Europe, 
a visitor to the northern portions of the con- 
tinent; flocks have been seen in Switzerland. 
They feed on the seeds of pine and beech, and 
on nuts, which they fix in some convenient 
crevice, and hammer with the beak till the 
kernel is exposed. The plumage is of different 
shades of brown, studded with long white 
spots. Clark’s Nutcracker is N. colwmbiana, 


niit-gall, *nut-gal, s. [Eng. nut, and 
gall.) An excrescence of the oak; spec. of 
Quercus infectoria. [GALL, s.] 


nit’-hatch, *nut’-hake, s. [Eng. nut, and 
and Mid: Eng. hake = to hack ; the bird that 
hacks or pecks nuts. (Skeat.)] 

Ornithology : 

1. Sing. : Sitta europea. The upper parts 
delicate bluish-gray, throat white, under parts 
reddish-brown, rich chestnut on flanks, Com- 
mon in Eng- 
land, but 
rarely seen 
as it is ex- 
tremely 
shy. The bill 
is wedge- 
shaped ; in + 
habits it re- 
sembles the 
Creeper, but ; 
has the 
power of 
descending 
the trunk of 
a tree head, 


downwards, 

which the NUTHATCH, 

latter bird 

never does. The Nuthatch is insectivorons, 


using its bill to prise off the bark to get at the 
insects underneath. 


“The nuthatch plasters up the papier ale of its 
nest-hole, till only a poster large enoug! for entrance 
and exit but easy of defence, is left."—Hncyc. Brit. 
(ed. 9th), iii. 222. 


2. Pl.: The genus Sitta, the sub-family 
Sittine, or the family Sittide. 


nu-the’-tés, s. [Abbrev. from Gr. vovdermrijs 
(nouthetétés) = one who warns ; a monitor.] 


Paleont. : A genus of Lacertilians from the 
freshwater strata of the Purbeck series. 


nut’-még, *nut-megge, * note-muge, s. 
(Eng. nut (q.v.), and O. Fr. muge= musk, 
from Lat. muscus = musk: ef. Fr. noix mus- 
cade; Sp. nuez moscado; Port. noz moscado ; 
Ital. noce moscada.] 

1. Bot. & Comm.: The albumen of Myristica 
moschata. It is of a spheroidal form, like a 
small bird’s-egg. Externally, it is marked 
with reticulated furrows; internally, it is a 
greyish red with dark-brown veins, It has a 
peculiar odour, a bitter, aromatic taste, and 
is used for flavouring various articles of food. 

2, Bot. (Pl.): Lindley’s name for the Myris- 
ticacez (q.v.). p 

3. Pharm.: It is an aromatic and gentle 
stimulant and carminative ; in large doses it 
is narcotic. 


nutmeg-butter, 


Chem. : A solid oil extracted from nutmegs 
by expression. 


nutmeg-liver, s. 

Pathol.: An appearance presented by the 
liver when fatty degeneration of its structure 
has taken place to a great extent. It looks 
reticulated with reddish-brown patches corre- 
sponding to the hepatic veins, and around 
them light-yellow rings. 


nutmeg-oil, s. 


Chem. : A transparent, nearly colourless oil, 
obtained from nutmegs by distillation with 
water. It has the odour of nutmegs, an 
aromatic burning taste, sp. gr. 0°948, and is 
soluble in alcohol. 


nutmeg-tree, s. 

Bot. : Myristica moschata, officinalis, fragrans, 
or aromatica. It is a tree twenty or twenty- 
five feet in height, with oblong, aromatic 
leaves, and fruits like a peach, the fleshy part 
of which, when ripe, separates into ‘two 
halves, exposing the aril, called ‘‘mace,” and 
the kernel, named ‘‘nutmeg” (q.v.). Itis a 
native of Banda and the other Molucca 
Islands, but is cultivated in Sumatra, Java, 
Cayenne; and the West Indies. The fruits are 
generally gathered in July and August, in 
December, and in April. [NuTMEa.] 


nutmeg-wood, s. 
Bot.: A popular name for the wood of the 
Palmyra paln, 


nit/-mégged, niit’-méged, a. [Eng. nut- 
meg; -ed.] Seasoned or flavoured with 
nutmeg. 3 
“Old October, nutmeg'd nice 
Send us a tankard, and a slice.” 
Warton: Oxford Newsmam's Verses, 1770. 
*nit/-még-gy, a. [Eng. nutmeg; -y.] Hav- 
ing the appearance, character, or qualities of 
a nutmeg ; resembling a nutmeg. 


ni’-tri-a, new’-tri-a, s. [Spanish nutria= 
an otter.] 
1. Zool. : Myopotamus coypus. 

“ At Buenos Ayres an extensive trade is carried on 
in the skins of the Coypus, there called nutrias oF 
otter."—Eng. Cyclop. (Nat. Hist.), ili. 190. 

2. Comm. : The skin of the Coypu, formerly 
much used, like that of the beaver, in hat 
making. 


*nu-tri-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. nutricatio, from 
nutricatus, pa. par. of nutrico = to nourish 
nutria(genit. nutricis) =a nurse.] The act o1 
manner of feeding or being fed. 

“The tongue of this animal is a second argument to 
overthrow this airy nutrication."—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iii., ch. xxi. 

*nu-tri-ent, a. &s. [Lat. nutriens, pr. par 
of nutrio = to nourish.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Nourishing, nutritious, nu- 
tritive. 

2. Anat.: Conveying nourishment to. Used 
of various arteries, as that of the femur, that 
of the humerus, &c. 


B, As subst. : A substance which nourishes ; 
, 2 nutritious substance. 


nu-tri-mént, s. [Lat. nutrimentum, from 
nutrio = to nourish.] 

1. Lit.: That which feeds or nourishes; 
that which affords nourishment or promotes 
the growth of bodies ; aliment, nourishment, 
food. 

“The stomach returns what it has received, iv 
Geran and nutriment.”—South: Sermons, vol. v. 
ser. . 

*2. Fig.: That which promotes growth or 

development. 


“ And is not virtue in mankind 
The nutriment that feeds the mind?” 
Swift: Miscellanies, 
y 
nu-tri-mén’-tal, a. (Eng. nutriment; -al.] 
Affording nutriment or nourishment ; nourish- 
ing, nutritious, nutritive. 
“The stomach, urg’d beyond its active tone, 
Hardly to nutrimental chyle subdues 
The softest food.” 
Armstrong ; Art of Preserving Health, it, 


6 nu-tri'-tial, *nu-tri’-tiall (ti as sh), a. 
Lat. nutritius = nutritious (q.v.).] Nourish- 
ing, nutritious, nutritive. 
“Diana... h ial ri 
With her pormencctberthe mnct ie aa 
Chapman: Homer ; Hymn to Diana 

nu-tri’-tion, s. [As if from a Lat. nutritio, 
rom nutritius = nutritious (q.v.).] 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of nourishing. 

2. The state of being nourished. 

_3. That which nourishes; aliment, nutri- 
tion, nourishment. 
“ Fix'd like a plant i 
To draw nudrition, propagein ond poe? 
Pope: Essay on Man, ii. 64. 

II. Physiology : 

1. Animal: The function exercised in the 
growth and development of the body. The 
blood in the capillaries is the source from 
which all the tissues derive their nutrition, 
the materials for it being prepared in the 
blood; then, each individual part by a process 
of cell-growth carries on the work. 

“How the aliment is so prepared for nutrition, or by 


what mechanism it is so regularl 4 by 
Glanville: Scepsis Scientifica. gularly distributed. 


a an a ls a a ge se 
it ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, po 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Byrian, s : é nae 


o=e; ey=a; qu=kw. 


2. Vi : It consists of seven processes : 
, circulation, raeeticn, transpi- 
_ ration, excretion, assimi gro 
The nutrient substances—some of them es- 
sential and all of them useful—are carbon, 
pe nitrogen, hydrogen, sulphur, iron, 
cium, potassium, magnesium, rus, 
sodium, and chlorine. The ay nutri- 
tion are the root, stem, and 


nu-tri-tiotis, a. (Lat. nutritius, nutricius, 

from nutriz(genit. nutricis) = a nurse ; nutrio 

=tonourish.] Having the quality or power of 

nourishing ; containing or furnishing nourish- 

ment or aliment ; capable of promoting the 

rowth or repairing the waste of organic 
es ; D0 ing, nutritive. 


ny-tri-tious-1Y, adv. (Eng. nutritious ; -ly.) 
a nutritious manner; nourishingly. 


nu-tri’-tious-néss, s. (Eng. nutritious ; 
~ness.) The quality or state of being nutritious. 
ni-tri-tive, a. [Fr. nutritif, from Lat. nu- 
tritus, pe Pe . of nutrio=to nourish ; Sp. & 
Port. wutritivo.} 
1. Having the quality or power of nourish- 
ing; nutritious. 
“The hidden nutritive power of the divine bene- 
diction.”"—South : Sermons, vol. ix., ser. 2 
2. Pertaining or relating to nutrition; con- 
cerned in nutrition. 


ni-tri-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. nutritive ; -ly.] 
In a nutritive manner ; nutritiously, nourish- 


ni-tri-_tive-néss, s. (Eng. nutritive ; -ness. 
The quality or state of being nutritive ; nutri- 
tiousuess. 

ni-tri- s. (Lat. fem. sing. of 
nutriturus, fut. part. of nutrio = to nourish.) 
The power or quality of nourishing; nutri- 
tion. [Nurrurg, s.] 


famed after T. ; 
ntit- a oe Nuttall 


Min, eg variety A Scapolite (q.v.), r 
curring crystals crystalline calcite 
Bolton, in Massachusetts. Color, white to 
smoky-brown; varies much in composition, 
being frequently much Dana in- 
cludes it in his species wernerite of the 
Seapolite group. 


niit’-tér, 3 3 er.) One who 
nuts ; oe so ; 


nut ty, a. 
1. Having the flavor or character of nuts, 
2. Crack-brained. (Slang.) [Nur (2), s.] 


niix,s. [Lat. =a nut.) 
Bot., Pharm., &c. : A nut (q.v.). 


nux-baccata, s. 
Bot.: A nut enclosed in a pulpy covering 
— by some external organ. Example, 
ew. 


nux-vomica, s. 

Pharm, : The seeds of Strychnos Nux vomica. 
{StrycHnos.] They contain two alkaloids, 
strychnia and brucia, with a peculiar acid. 
Nux vomica has been used in dyspepsia, in 
some kinds of paralysis, in debility after rheu- 
matic fever, &c. In overdoses the strychnia 
which it contains produces tetanus. (StRYCH- 
nia.) 

niiyt-si a, s. [Named by Robert Brown, 
ter Peter Nuyts, a Dutch navigator.) 

Bot.: A genus of Loranthaceez, but not, 


like the rest, a poraaiin, Nuytsia 
is the Fire-tree of Australia. 

niiz-zér, t niiz-zér-a/-na, s. (Hind. nuzur, 
nuzar =38 present, an offering; Mahratta 
nujur, najar =a sight, a present, an inter- 
view.] In the East Indies, a present or offer 
made to a superior, 


* niiz-zle (1), v.t. & i. [Nourszx (1).] 
A. Trans. : To nurse, to foster. 
B. Intrans. : To nestle ; to cling closely or 
fondly. 
* niiz-zle (2), v.t. & i. [Eng. nose; frequent. 
suff. -le.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To put a ring in the nose of, as a hog. 
2. To root up with the nose. 


nutritious—nycticejus 


B. Intransitive: 

1, To burrow or root with the nose, as a 
hog; to rub closely against anything with 
the nose, 

2. To go with the nose near or towards the 
ground. 

“ Nuzzling like an eel in the mud."—Arbuthnot. 

3. To loiter, to idle, 


ny’-a-ya, s. (Sansc., from ni = into, and aya 
= going.) 

Philos. : One of the six schools of Brahmanic 
hilosophy, and rded as eminently ortho- 
ox. It was founded by Gotama, who must 

not be confounded with the Gotama or Gau- 
tama only looked on as the founder of 
Booddhism, though the tenets of both were 
much akin. The Nyaya philosophy begins 
with the assertion that supreme felicity is 
derivable from true ae ase Ignorance, 
by producing faults and activity, became the 
cause of birth. The world is a compound of 
on and evil, pleasure and pain ; but it must 

renounced, effort and activity abandoned, 
and the soul separated from body and mind. 
The world is held to be in a state of suffer- 
ing, the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls accepted, and men are urged to look 
forward to final emancipation from pain, 
birth, activity, fault, and false notions, in 
which case they shall attain supreme felicity. 
(Banerjea: Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy.) 


ct-, n¥c-ti-, . (Gr. wi , genit. 
ore eee Ss, Mosbircal” bail 


be Sy ag, 7g opto nyc-ta-gin’-€-m, 
s. pl. (Mod. Lat. nyctago, genit. nyctagin<is) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acea, -ex.] 

Bot.: Nyctagos, an order of Hypogynous 

ogens, alliance Chenopodales. It consists 
of herbs, shrubs, or trees generally articu- 
lated, with tumid nodes. Leaves, generally 
opposite, unequal; flowers axillary or ter- 
minal, with a common or proper involucre, 
often coloured ; calyx, tub with au entire 
or toothed limb; stamens definite; ovary 
superior, one-celled, with one erect seed; 
style one, stigma one ; fruit a thin utricle, 
surrounded by the enlarged persistent base of 
the calyx. Found chiefly within the tropics. 
Known genera, fourteen ; species, about 100. 

nyc-ta’-go, s. [Gr. wé (nuz), genit. werds 
(nuktos) = night; Fr. nyctage.) 

Botany: 

*1, Sing.: The t 
Nyctaginacea. It 
Mirabilis (q.v.). 

2. Pl.: The English name given by Lindley 
to the order Nyctaginacez. 


nyc-ta-la, s. (Gr. weradds (nuctalos) = noc- 
turnal.] 


cal genus of the order 
now made a synonym of 


Ornith.: A genus of Bubonide#, sub-famil 
Syrniinz, with four species, from the Nort 
Temperate zone. Nyctala Tengmalmi (Teng- 
malm’s Owl) is remarkable from the fact that 
the Me er are of different shape in the 


skull itself. 


c-ta-1o'-pi-a, 3. ([Lat., from Gr, wera- 

ba ae fan a A from vunrdrAwy (nuktaléps) 

= able to see by night only: wé = night, and 
oy (Gps) = the eye. 

Pathol. : Night-blindness. hp mama 
this should mean that one sees comparatively 
well at night but badly —— the day, and he- 
meralopia, that he sees well by day but badly 
by night. The two have, however, become 
hopelessly confused, and the pre mderance of 
authority is in favour of employ ng them with 
a meaning opposite to their etymological one. 
Hippocrates used the word correctly; the 
erroneous meaning began with Galen. Both 
are forms of partial amaurosis, produced per- 
haps by imperfect nutrition of the retina. 
They sometimes arise in connection with 
scurvy. 


+ n¥c’-ta-lops, s. [Nycravorta.] 
Pathol. : One affected with nyctalopia (q.v.). 
nyc’-ta-lo-py, s. [Nycrazopta.] 
c-tin’-thés, s. ([Pref. nyct-, and Gr. 
= (anthos) 2: flower.]} ’ 

Bot.; A genus of Jasminacer. Nyctanthes 
Arbor tristis is wild in Central India, Bengal, 
and Burmah, and is cultivated in gardens in 
the East. 


It has very fragrant, orange- | 
coloured flowers, which come out in the night | 
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and fall before morning. They are collected 
by the natives and gg as necklaces or 
entwined in women’s hair. ag a 
rple dye and contain an essent, 1, The 
ube of the corolla furnishes a yellow dye 
beautiful but fleeting. leaves are 
for polishing wood, and are given in fever and 
rheumatism. 


ayes & (Gr. vierwos (nuktios) = nightly 
4a singularly inappro te name, since the 
bird is not stuart ‘ 

Ornith.: A genus of Bubonids#, sub-family 
Bubonine, with one species, Nyctea scandiaca, 
the Snowy Owl (q.v.), — from South 
Carolina to Greenland and Sothaus Kurope. 


nyc-tér-ell-tég, 6. (Gr. woerepevris (nuke 
tereutés) = one who hunts or fishes by night ; 
vuxrepevw (nuktereud) = to hunt or fish by 
night. } 

Zool.: Racoon-dog; an aberrant genus of 
Canidx, with a single species, wpetorwitee 
procyonoides, from North China, Japan, and the 
Amoor valley. Long dark-brown fur; ears 
short and rounded; back arched like that of 
a weasel; legs short and slender; dentition 
normal. Length about thirty inches, of which 
the tail is four. 


tér-ib-i Gr. ig (nukterts 
ee eee 


Entom.: The sole genus of the family 
athe on (Westwood: Class. of Inucte, 
8A. 


nyc-tér-i-bi-i-da, 4. pl. (Mod. Lat. nycter- 
ti(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 
Entom.: Bat-lice; a family of Pupipara, 
persis on bats. They are wingless, but 
ve a pair of halteres on the dorsal surface 
aig the articulations of the posterior 


nyc-tér-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., &e. nye 
ter(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. sutf. -ide.] 

Zool. : A family belonging to Vespertilionine 
alliance of Microchiroptera, from the warmer 
parts of the Old World. Ears enormously 
developed, membranous, and uni 


greatly develo ; the middle finger two 
phalanges. It contains two genera, 
derma and Nycteris (q.v.). 

nyc’-tér-is, s. (Gr. wx«repis (nukicris)=0 


bat, a night-bird.] 

Zool. ; The typical genus of the family Nye 
teridz. Dobson enumerates seven species: 
Nycteris hispida (var. a N. villosa), N. grandis, 
N. ethi N. macrotis, N. capensis, N. the 
baica (the Desert Bat), and N. javanica (the 
Javanese Desert Bat). The latter is the only 
species found out of Africa. 


* nyct-hém-ér-6n, « (Gr. vit (wuz), genit. 
vuxtés (nuktos) = night and qudpa (Aémera)= 
day.) The whole natural day, or day and 
night, consisting of twenty-four hours. 


nyc’-tib-i-iis, s. (Pref. nycti-, and Gr. Bios 
(bios) = life.) 

Ornith.: An American genus of Capri- 
mulgid#, sub-family Podargine. The tarsi 
are very short and feathered, and there is a 
strong tooth on the margin of the upper 
mandible. Sclater admits six species. (Pros. 
Zool. Soc., 1866, pp. 127-130, 585.) 

nyc-ti-ce-bi-da, «. pl. (Mod. Lat. nycte 
cel{us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.} 

Zool. : In some classifications a family of 
Lemuroidea, co-extensive with Dr. Mivart’s 
sub-family Nycticebine (q v.). 


nyc-ti-cé-bi-nz, +. pl. [Mod. Lat. myct- 
cel{us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Zool. : A sub-family of Lemuride (q-v.). It 
contains two African genera (Perodicticus and 
Arctocebus), and two from Asia (Loris and 
Nycticebus) 


nyc-ti-cé-biis, s [Pref mycti-, and Gr. 
«ius (k2bus) = an ape.) 

Zool. : Slow Loris (N; tardigradzs), 
ranging from Hindostan te Chuima, and from 
| to the great isiands. The body and 
limbs are short ; head ; index finger 
short, withanail The animal is tailless. 

nye-ti-cé’-fiis, «=. [Pref. nycti- ; second ele 
ment doubtful.) 

Zool. : A genus of Microchiroptera, family 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 0, pot 
_ or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. @, @=€; ey =4; qu=kw. 
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Vespertilionide. There is but one species, 
Nycticejus crepuscularis, ranging from New 
York to the Rocky Mountains, southwards to 
New Orleans and to the West Indian Islands. 


myc-tic’-or-ax, s. [Lat., from Gr. vuerixdpag 
(nuktikorax) = the night-raven (?): Pref. nycti-, 
and Gr. xdpaé (korax) = a raven.) 

Ornith.: A genus of Herodiones, family 
Ardeide. Bill very strong, compressed, rather 
longer than the head; nostrils. basal, lores 
and orbits naked ; legs slender, three toes be- 
fore aud one behind; claws short, falcated. 
Nine species are known, cosmopolitan. Nyc- 
ticorax europeus is the Common Night Heron. 
(Ardea nycticoraz, Linn.) [NIGHT-HERON.] 


nyc-ti-lés’-tés, s. [Pref. nycti-, and Gr. 
Anorys (léstés) = 2 robber.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Insectivorous Bats, 
from the Middle Eocene of North America. 


nyc-tin-d-mis, s. (Pref. nycti-, and Gr. 
vou.ds (nomos) = an abode allotted to any one.] 
Zool. : A genus of Bats, sub-family Molos- 
sine, group Molossi (q.v.). Twenty - one 
species are known, from the tropical and 
sub-tropical regions of both hemispheres. The 
lips are more expansible than in Molossus. 
Nyctinomus cestonii is the sole European spe- 
cies, and has been taken as far north as 
Switzerland. N. johorensis, from the Malay 
peninsula, is remarkable from, the extra- 
ordinary form of its ears. N. brasiliensis (the 
Pale-chestnut Mastiff Bat) is very common in 
tropical America, 


nyc -ti-pith-6-¢i’-nz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
nyctipithec(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Zool. : A sub-family of Cebide, with three 


fare Bat Nyctipithecus (typical), Chrysothrix | 
t 


he Saimiris), and Callithrix. They are small, 
elegant monkeys, with long, hairy, non-pre- 
hensile tails. 


nyc-ti-pi-the’-ciis, s. (Pref. nycti-, and Gr. 
mlOnkos (pithékos) = an ape.) 

Zool. : Douroucouli, Night-monkey, Owl- 
monkey; a genus of Platyrhine Monkeys, 
with five species, ranging from Nicaragua to 
the Amazon and eastern Peru. They have 
large eyes, are nocturnal, and somewhat 
lemurine in appearance, 


nyc-ti-sau’-ra, s. [Nycrisaurvs.] 


nyc-ti-sau-rits, s. (Pref. nycti-, and Gr. 
gavpos (sawros) = a lizard.} 

Paleont.:; A gigantic genus of Pterosauria 
(the Ornithosauria of Seeley), from the Chalk 
of North America. Marsh refers this genus 
and Pteranodon to a distinct section. [PTER- 
ANODONTIA. ] 


nyc-ti-thér’-i-iim, s. [Pref. nycti-, and Gr. 
Onptov, (thérion), dimin. from @yp (thér) = a 
beast, an animal.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Insectivorous Bats, 
from the Middle Eocene of North America, 


nyc-ti-trop’-ic, a. [Gr. wé (nuz), genit. 
vuxros (nuktos) = night, and tpdmos (tropos), 
or tpomn (trope) = a turn, a turning.] 
Bot. : (For def. see extract). 
“Nyctitropism and nyctitropic, ie., night-turning, 
may be applied both to leaves and flowers, aud will be 
occasionally used by us, but it would be best to con- 


fine the term to leaves."—Darwin: Movement of 
Plants, p. 281. 


nyc-tit-rd'-pism, s. [Nycritroric.] 

Bot.: The sleep of plants, the folding of the 
leaves, and the closing of the flowers at uight ; 
used specially of the former. It is well seen 
in the compound leaves of the Mimosez and 
the Cesalpinies. 

“We may conclude that nyctitropism, or the sleep 
of leaves and cotyledons is merely a modification of 
their ordinary circumnutating moveiment, regulated 
® its period and amplitude by the alternations of 


Roa and darkness.”—Darwin.: Movement of Plants, 
p. 412. 


nyc’-to-phile, s. [Nycropuiuus.] Any in- 
dividual of the genus Nyctophilus (q.v.). 
nyc-toph-i-liis, s. ([Pref. nycti-, and Gr. 
gudos (philos) = loving; gAéw (philed) = to 
love.] 
Zool.: A genus of Vespertilionine Bats from 
the Australian region, allied to Plecotus (q.v.). 
The nasal appendages are very simple. Nycto- 
philus Geoffroyt (Geoffroy’s Nyctophile), the 
sole species, 2 sinall bat, brown above and 
brownish-white beneath, is common in Western 


boil, béy ; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, 


nycticorax—nympholepsy 


Australia. It is the Nyctophilus timoriensis of 
Dobson. 


*nye, s. [See def.] A contract. of nide (q.v.). 


«nye, a. & adv. (Niau, a.] 


*nye, v.i. [Nicu, v.] 


nyl’-ghau, nyl’-gau, neél’-ghau, s. 
[Pers. = blue ox.] 

Zool. : Portax picta, the largest of the few 
true Antelopes found in India, where it is 
confined to the central parts. It fre- 
quents forests and low jungles, asso- 
ciating in small herds. The male, 
which has short, straight, 
erect horus pointing slightly 
forward, stands about four 
feet high at the shoulders, with 
short stiff mane, tuft of hair on 
chest and throat. Colour, dark 
iron-gray or slate, darker on head 
and legs. The female is about one- 
third smaller than the male, and, 
like her young, is fawn-coloured. 
The’ tongue is prehensile, 


U. HEAD OF 
Its skin nyreHav. 


makes excellent leather; but its. 

flesh, from religious scruples, is not eaten. 
The first specimens were brought to England 
by Lord Clive in 1767. 


*nym, v.t. [Nim.} 


nymph, *nimphe, s. [Fr. nymphe, from 
Lat. nympha = (1) a nymph, (Zz) @ pupa or 
chrysalis, from Gr. windy (nwmphz) =a bride.) 

I. Ordinary Lomguage : 

1, In the same sense as IT. 1. 

2. A young and handsome woman ; a maiden, 
a damsel. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Class. Mythol.: One of certain female 
deities with which the imagination of the 
Greeks peopled all the regions of earth and 
water, and divided them into various orders, 
according to the place of their abode. 

“Ye nymphs and nayades with golden beare.” 

< Spenser: Upon the Death of Sir P. Sydney. 

2. Entomology: 

(1) Gen. : A pupa, or chrysalis. The third 
stage of an insect’s existence, the first being 
the egg, the second the larva, and the fourth 
the imago, or perfect state. 

(2) Spec. : The third stage, when the insect 
entering it does not cease to be active. 


nym’-pha (pl. nym’-phe), s. [Lat. =a 
pymph.} 
1, Entom. ; The same as Nympn, II. 2. 
2. Anat. (Pl.): Two small folds at the sides 
of the vagina, called also the lubia minora. 


nym-phe’-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. vupdaia 
(numplaia), fem. of vuadatos (numphaios) = 
sacred to the Nymphs. So called because 
dedicated by the Greeks to the Nymphs.) 

1. Bot. : White Water-lily ; a genus of Nym- 
pheacee, family or tribe Nupharide. Sepals 
four; petals expanded, white, blue, or red, in 
many series, the inner ones passing into 
stamens, adnate to the disk; ovary many- 
celled, with the styles radiating on the top; 
fruit a berry with the numerous seeds buried 
in the pulp. Known species about twenty, 
from various regions. One, Nymphea alba, 
the Great White Water-lily, is European. It 
has orbicular, entire floating leaves, and large 
white flowers, which are beautiful and very 
fragrant. Itis frequent in lakesand still waters. 
The Sweet-scented Water-lily of the United 
States (N. odorata) bears a large white flower 
of great beauty and exquisite perfume. N. lotus, 
the Water-lily of the Nile, is common in India, 
and held sacred by the Hindus. It is used as 
an astringent in diarrhoea, cholera, and dis- 
eases of the liver, the root as a demulcent in 
piles, and the seeds as a cooling medicine in 
cutaneous diseases, and as an antidote for 
poisons. The roots are made into curries; the 
seeds also are eaten, as are those of N. stellata 
another Indian species, in times of scarcity. 

4. Paleobot. : Heer recognises several 
species as fossil; one, Nymphea Doris, in the 
Oligocene at Bovey Tracey. (Quar. Jour. 
Geol. Soc., xviii. 374.) 


nym-ph2-a'-cé-20, s. pl. (Lat. nymphe(a) ; 
fem. pl. adj. suth. -acew.] 
Bot. : The typical order of the alliance Nym- 


phales (q.v.). It consists of water plants with 
a prostrate trunk, great peltate or cordate 


fleshy leaves, and large, showy, often sweet- 
scented flowers ; sepals four, five, or six; 
petals many, the inner often passing ilto 
stamens; stamens numerous, inserted above 
the petals into the disk; ovary many-celled, 
many-seeded, with radiating stigmas alternate 
with the dissepiments ; fruit many-seeded, 
indehiscent. Found in the northern hemi- 
sphere, also in South America, at the Cape, 
&c. Tribes or families two, Euryalide and 
Nuphariaz (q.v.). Known genera five, species 
sixty. (Lindley, &c.) 


nym’-phal, a. & s. [Lat. nymph(a) = & 
nymph; Eng. adj. suff. -al.] | 

A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to 
nymphs ; nymphean. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: A short poem relating to 
nymphs ; specif. one of the divisions of Dray- 
ton’s Muses’ Elysium. 

2. Bot.: Of or belonging to the Nymphales. 
(Lindley : Veg. Kingd. (ed. 3rd), p. 407.) 


nym-pha/-lés, s. pl. [Pl. of Lat. nymphalis 
= of or belonging to a fountain; by botanists 
derived from nymphea (q.v.).] : 
Bot.: An alliance of Hypogynous Exogens, 
containing the three orders, Nympheacez, Ca- 
bombacee, and Nelumbiacex (q.v.). (Lindley. 


nym-phal-i-de, s. pl. [Lat. nymphal(is) ; 
fem. pl. adj, suff. -ide.] 

Entom. : Brush-footed Butterflies ; a family 
of Butterflies having only the two last pairs 
of legs fitted for walking, the first pair being 
short, destitute of claws, and rudimentary. 
The caterpillar is more or less spinous, or 
hairy, or with horns, or with a forked tail, 
some foreign species have also stinging 
hairs. The pupa, whether angulated or 
smooth, is often of richly-metallic colour, It 
is suspended with the head downwards, and 
has no silken belt around the body. The 
family is divided into eight sub-families— 
Danaine, Satyrine, Elymniine, Morphine, 
Brassoline, Acrzine, Heliconine, and Nym- 
phaline. Twenty-nine species are found in 
Britain, including the Purple Emperor, tle 
Red Admiral, the Tortoise-shell, and the Fii- 
tillary Butterflies. 


nym-pha-li-ne, s. pi. 
fein. pl. adj. sutf. -ide.] 
* Entom.: The typical sub-family of Nym- 
phalide. The discoidal cell is open or im- 
perfectly closed, either in both wings or in 
the hinder pair. About 130 genera are known, 
some of them British, as Argynnis, Vanessa, 
Apatura, Limenitis, &c. : 


nym-pha’-lis, s. [Lat. = of or pertaining to 
a fountain.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Nymphaline (q.v.). It resembles the Vanessa, 
but has the club of the antennz more length- 
ened. The larve are thin towards the pos- 
terior extremity, which is forked. Natives of 
Continental Europe, &c. 


“nym-phé’-an, a. (Lat. nympha =a nymph.) 
Pertaining or relating to nymphs ; inhabited 
or frequented by nymphs. * 


*nym-phét, s. [Eng. nymph; dithin. suff. 
et.) A little nymph. 
“Of the nymphets sporting there.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. YL. 
* nym’-phic, * nym-phic-al, a. [Eng. 
nymph ; -ic, -ical.]) Pertaining or relating to 
nymphs ; nymphean, 


nym-phip’-ar-oiis, a. (Lat. nympha = (1) 
a nymph, (2) a pupa or chrysalis, and pario= 
to bring forth.] Producing nymphs or pup. 


*nymph’-ish, a. [Eng. nymph ; -ish.] Per- 
taining or relating to nymphs ; nymph-like. 
“Thus having sung the hish 
Thrust in anion thee hesusingt 
Drayton: Muses Elysium, Nymphal ix. 


nymph’-like, * nymph-ly¥, a. (Eng. 
nymph; like, -ly.] Like anymph; resembling 
a nymph or nymphs. 


t nym-pho-lép’-s¥, s. [Gr. windy (numpha) 
= a nymph, and Ans (lépsis) = a seizing 5 
AauBavw (lamband), fut. AjWwouae (lépsomai) = 
to take, to seize.] A species of madness, 
ecstasy, or fascination, seizing any one who 
looked upon a nymph in a stream or spring. 


“The nympholepsy of some fond despair,” 
byron: Childe Harold, iv. 115. 


{Lat. nymphal(is) ; 


this ; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f, 
-tious, -sious= shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dcL 


tn¥m-phé-lép--tie, a. [NyMpHOLEPsy.] 


2 h my soul were nympholeptic 
asl that virelay.” 
£. By i The Lost Bower, 


nym-phé-ma-ni-a, nym’-pho-ma-n, 
& [Gr. viudn (numphé) =a bride, a nymph, 
and pavia (mania) = madness.] 
Mental Pathol. : An erotic form of insanity 
occasionally found in females. 


nymph’-6n, s. [Lat., from Gr. sv (num- 
phon) =a bridal chamber, from vizdy (nwmphé) 
=a bride.) 
Zool.: The ical genus of the family 
Nymphonide (q.v. |. Nymphon gracilis, about 
a quarter of an inch long, is the most common 
European species. 


m- hon ‘-1-doe, 8. Mod. Lat. n 
Ripee Lat. fem. pl. eye ~ide.] _ 


Zool.: A family of Arachnida of the aber- 
raut order Pantopoda, or Podosomata. They 
have pincer-like chelicere and palpi, and long 
legs. They are akin to the Pycnogonide, 
and, like them, frequent sandy sea-coasts at 
low water, crawling among marine plants or 
hiding under stones. They have certain 
affinities with the Crustacea. 


aym-phot-d-my, s. (Gr. wyudy (numphé) 
=a bride, a nym and yp (tomé) = a 
cutting ; réuvw (temnd) = to Be 5 
Surg.: The circumcision of the female; the 
excision of the nymphe. 


*nys, v.i. [For ne ys.) Is not. 
“Thou findest fault, where nys to be found.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; May. 
NYy-sa, s. [From a girl of that name brought 
up by Bacchus, who was himself called Dio- 
nysus from Nysa, an Indian mountain sacred 
to him.] 
Astron. ; (ASTEROID, 44). 


nys’-sa, s. pen calls Nyssa the name of 
a nymph; it ig better known as a mountain 
in Thrace producing excellent vines.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of Alaugiacex, or of Cor- 
nacew, or the type of a distinct order Nys- 
sacee, Nyssa villosa is the tupelo, sour gum, 
black gum, or pepper ridge tree, of the 
United States. e wood is difficult to split. 
The subacid fruit of Nyssa capitata, or can- 
dicans, is sometimes called the Ogechee Lime, 
and used as a substitute for the common lime. 

2. Paleobot. : Fossil in the Pliocene of Eu- 
rope, though now a North American genus. 


+nys-sa’-cé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. nysx(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.} 
Bot.: An order doubtfully established for 
the reception of the genus Nyssa (q.v.). 


/-gon, s. (Gr. vicoww (mussdn) = pricking, 
pr. par. of vioow (nussd)= to prick.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Nyssonide (q.v.). Five are British. 


Ss Sg sl s. pl. (Mod. Lat. nysson ; 
t. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.)} 


Entom.: A family of Hymenoptera, sub- 
tribe Fossores. The antenne are filiform, 
with the first joint elongated, the labium is 
nearly or quite hidden, the maxillz and labium 
do not form a proboscis, and the mandibles 
have no notch on the inner side. (Latreille.) 

nys-tag-miis, s. [Gr. worayyds (nustag- 
mos) =a winking, from vyordgw (nustazd) = 
to nod, especially in sleep.] 

Pathol.: A morbid winki 
sometimes observable in hig 
sons. 


of the eyes, 
nervous per- 


Oo. 


©. The fifteenth letter, and the fourth vowel 
of the English alphabet. The shape of the 
written letter was probably suggested by the 
cireular formation of the lips in uttering the 
sound, Q is called the labial vowel, 7 being 
the tal vowel, and a the guttural. In 
English o has six distinct sounds or shades of 
sound: (1) The sound of o in not, as in pot 
peaked in this book 6). (2) The same sound 
ed by a following 7, as in or; and 

in the digraph ow, as in fought, sought (un- 


oil, Dé} ; POUt, jSW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, 
-cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gi 


ny.apholeptic—oak 


marked, 0). (8) The sound of o in go; and 
in the digraphs oe, as in foe, toe; oa, as in 
groan, moan, boat; and ow in though (marked 
0). This sound is moditied bys following 
the vowel, as in more (marked 6). (4) The 
sound of o in who, move, tomb; and in the di- 
graphs oo, as in room, soon; and ow, as in 
through, wound (marked 6), (5) The sound of 
w in bull or full, as in wolf, woman (marked 9). 
(6) The sound of w in tub, as in son, love, 
come; and in the digraphs oe, as in does; 00, 
as in blood; ou, as in enough, tough (marked 
5). The long o in modern Rnglish, as in go, 
represents an A. 8. d, as in bone = A. 8. ban, 
loaf = A. 8. laf, stone = A. 8, stan. 


O. As a symbol is used: 

1, As a numeral. 

* (1) Amongst the ancients for 11, and with 
a stroke over O for 11,000. 

(2) Now as the symbol of nothing, or a 
eypher, 

2. In chemistry for the element oxygen. 

*3. In old musie as the sign of tempus 
perfectum, or triple time; as the incomplete 
circle C was of tempus imperfectum. [TxmpPus.] 


O (pl. oes), s. & interj. [From the letter.} 
A. As substantive : 
* 1. Anything circular, or resembling the 
letter O; a cirele, a sphere ; a round spot. 
“May we cram 
Within this wooden 0, the weld casks 
That did affright the air at Agincourt.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V. (Prol.) 
* 2. The arithmetical cipher; nought, no- 
thing. 
bl a siti art an 0 without a figure.”—Shakesp, > 


3. The letter O, or its sound. 

“* Mouthing out his hollow oes and aes, 
Deep-chested music, and to this result.” 
Tennyson: The Epic, 50. 

4, An exclamation, indicating various emo- 
tions. [B.] 

“ Why should you fall into so deep an 0 ?” 
Shakesp. > Romeo & Juliet, iii. 3 

* 5, A ery to call attention, or to command 
a cessation of noise, &c. 

B, As interj.: An exclamation used in 
earnest or solemn address, entreaty, appeal, 
or invocation, and prefixed to the noun of ad- 
dress. Attempts have been made to distin- 


guish between O and Oh by some writers: | 


namely that O should be used only in direct 
address to a person or personified object, and 
should never be followed by the exclamation 
point, while Oh should be used in mere excla- 
mations, where no direct address or appeal is 
made to the object, and may be followed by 
the exclamation poiut or not, according to the 
nature or construction of the sentence, This 
distinction is, however, merely arbitrary, and 
is not regarded ta Pessoa writers, even the best, 
the two forms being generally used indis- 
criminately. 
“0, be not proud.” Shakesp, : Venus 4 Adonis, 113, 


6-, pref. (Ir. o=a descendant; Gael. ogha ; 
Scotch oe=a grandson.) A common prefix 
in Irish sursames, and meaning son of ; equi- 
valent to Mac in Gaelic, Fitz in Norman French, 
and the suffix -son in English surnames, 


0’, prep. [Or.] A contracted form of of. 

* 6, a. [OnE.] One. 

* Oad, s. [Woap.] 

oaf, * au *aulf, * awf, * oulphe, s. 
(Icel. ry a an elf (q.v.). Oafand elf are thus 
douplets. } 


1. A changeling ; a silly or simple child left 
by the fairies in the place of another taken 


away by ther. 
“The fairy left this oaf, 
And took away the other.” 
Drayton: Nymphidia, 79. 


2. A simpleton ; a simple fellow ; a dolt, a 
blockhead, an idiot, 
“This pe oaf his vacancy of sense 
Supplied, and amply too, by innocence.” 
Byron: Verses Found ina Summer House. 
oaf’-ish, a. [Eng. oaf; -ish.] Like an oaf; 
simple, silly, stupid, dull, doltish, 


daf’-ish-méss, s. [Eng. oafish ; -ness,]_ The 
uality or state of being oafish; silliness, 
doitishnems stupidity. 


o by * oke, * ook, s. & a, [A.S. de; 
cogn. with Dut. eik; Icel. eik ; Dan. ecg, eg ; 
Sw. ek; Ger. eiche.] 
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A, As substantive: 


Ordinary Language and Botany : 

1. Any species of the genus Quercus, The 
oaks are numerous in species, and are found in 
all parts of the Northern Hemisphere, except 
the extreme north. They are more numerous 
in America than in Europe, while a few only 
are found in Asia, They are highly regarded 
from the strength and durability of their wood, 
long used in ship building, and from the value 
of their nuts, or mast, in feeding swine. These 
are usually bitter, but @, esculus, of Italy, 
bears a sweet and edible nut, and the same is 
the case with the Dwarf Chestnut Oak of the 
United States and some others. Q. robur, the 
English Oak, has for centuries been used in 
that country for ship building. In the United 
States the best oak for this purpose is Q. virens, 
the Live Oak, of the Southern States. The 
White Oak (Q.alba) is also highly esteemed 
for this purpose. The Red Oak (Q. rubra) also 
yields valuable timber. The two last named 
species are both widely distributed. 

2. The genus Quercus (q.v.). 

3. Species or genera more or less reseme- 
bling the oak : as, the Australian Casuarina. 

B. As adj.: Made or consisting of oak; 
oaken ; as, an oak table. 

9] (1) The Oaks; The name given to a race for 
three-year old fillies, carrying 8st. 10lbs, each, 
run on the last day of the Epsom Summer 
Meeting ; the distance being about one anda 
half miles. Itis one of the three great races 
of the year, the other two being the Derby and 
the St. Leger. It was originated in 1779 by 
the twelfth Earl of Derby, and was named after 
a hunting-box of his in the neighbourhood, 

(2) To sport one’s oak : To be “‘ not at home” 
to visitors, notified by the closing of the outer 
or oak dobr of one’s rooms. (Univ. slang.) 


oak-apple, s. An oak-gall (q.v.). 


oak-bark, s. The bark of the oak-tree. 
It is used for tanning. 

§ A decoction of it is employed as an 
external astringent, gargle, or injection in 
relaxed sore throat, leucorrhea, &c, 


oak-beauty, s. : 

Entom.: Amphidasis prodromaria, a hand- 
some moth, variegated with white, brown, 
black, &c.; expansion of wings about two 
inches. The larva feeds on the oak. 


oak-currant, s. 

Bot.: A gall produced on the oak-leaf 
the puncture of a hymenopterous in 
Cynips quercus pedunculi. (Cwrtis.) 

oak-egger, s. [EcaeEr.] 


oak-evergreen, s. 
Bot. : Quercus Ilex. 


oak-feeding, a. Feeding on the leaves 
of the oak. 

Oak-feeding silkworm : 

Entom.: A name given to two silkworms, 
Anthercea yamamai, from Japan, and A. pernyt. 
from the North of China, They both yield 
large cocoons of excellent quality, but rapidly 
degenerate in Europe. 


oak-froy, 3. 

Zool. : Bufo quercus, asmallbatrachian, from 
North America. It is of light colour, with a 
yellowish line on the back, and is found in 
sandy districts where dwarf oaks replace pine 
forests. 

oak-gall, s. 

Bot.: A gall produced upon different kinde 
of oak by the punctures of various species o? 
Cynips. [GAtt (2), s.] 


oak hooks-tip, s. 
Entom.: A moth, Platypterya Hamula 


oak-lappet, s. [Larrer.] 


oak-leather, s. 

Bot. : A spawn-like white kid leather, run- 
ning over the fissures of old oak. Sowerby 
deseribed it as Xylostroma giganteum’ It may 
be the immature form of Dedalea quereina, or 
a species of Polyporus, It is common in the 
United States, and is used as material for 
receiving plaister. (Berkeley.) 


oak-lungs, s. 
Bot.: Sticta pulmonacea, [Strcva.] 


oak-paper, s. Paper hangings stained 
or grained to resemble oak. 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
on=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, ic.= bel, del 


oak-spangle, s. A kindof gall produced 
on the leaves of the oak by the puncture of 
Diplolepis peduncularis. (Curtis.) 


oak-tree, s. An oak. 


- b hade of the oak-trees.” 
peneeth the Do ongfeliow : Evangeline, ii. 8 


Oak-tree Pug: 
Entom.: A moth, Eupithecia abbreviata. 


fiak’-en, * 0k’-en, a. [A.S. dcen.] Made of 
oak ; consisting of oak, or of oak-trees ; made 
of the leaves, branches, &c., of oak. 


“ But never peep beyond the thorny bound, 
Or oaken fence,” Cowper: Table Talk, 588, 


dak’-en-pin, s. [OAKeEN.] 
Hort. : A kind of apple. 
“ Oakenpin, so called from its hardness, is a lasting 
fruit, yields excellent liquor, and is near the nature of 


the Westbury apple, though not in form,”—Mortimer ¢ 
Husbandry. 


* Oak’-ling, s. [Eng. oak; dimin. suff. -ling.] 
A young or small oak. 


“Planted with young oaklings.”—Evelyn: Sylva, bk. 
1, ch, ix., § 3, 


oak’-iim, * oak’-am, * ock-am, s. [A.S. 
dcumba = tow; lit. = that which is combed 
out, from A.S, prefix d-, and cemban = to 
comb ; camb =a comb; O. .H. Ger. dcambi.] 
(Comp, v.] 

1. The coarse portion separated from flax 
or hemp in hackling. 

2. Untwisted rope; used for caulking the 
seams of a ship’s plank, being forced in by 
chisel and mallet. White oakum is that made 
from untarred ropes. 

“They make their oakum, wherewith they calk the 
seams of the ships, of old seer and weather-beaten 
ropes.”"—Raleigh: History of the World. 

¥ To pick oakum: To make oakum by un- 
twisting old ropes. It is a common employ- 
ment in workhouses and prisons, 


* Oak’-y, a. (Eng. oak; -y.] Resembling 
oak ; having some of the properties or charac- 
teristics of oak. 


“‘T tell you of the oaky, rocky, flinty hearts of men 
turned into flesh."—Bp. Hall: Lstute of a Christian, 


dar, * ar, * oor, * ore, * oare, s. [A.S. dr; 
cogn. with Icel. dr; Dan. aare; Sw. dra; 
Sansc. aritra = a rudder, originally a paddle.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 2. 

“*Spread all your canvass, all your oars employ.” 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad ix. 37. 

2, An oarsman ; one skilled in rowing. 

3. An oar-like appendage or swimming organ 
of an animal. 

IL. Technically: 

1, Brewing: A blade or paddle with which 
mash is stirred in the tun. 

2. Naut. : An instrument for rowing ; a long 
paddle or piece of timber, round at one end, 
to suit the hand, and flattened at the other, 
used to propel a boat, barge, &c., through the 
water. An oar is frequently used for steering ; 
in which case it is sometimes an ordinary oar 
shipped in a swivelled fork at the stern, as in 
whale-boats ; or it may be a broad paddle 
attached to a long arm, working on a swivel 
near its centre, as is often the case in keel- 
boats, scows, &e. 

q A long oar, used occasionally to assist a 
vessel in a calm, is a sweep, aud is operated 
by two or more men. Small oars are sculls ; 
One_rower using one on each side, sitting 
midlength of the thwart. A rigged oar is one 
in which the oar is pivoted to the gunwale 
and moved by a rod, or by a rower sitting 
abaft it, so that he may face forward. 


¥ 1. To boat oars: To cease rowing and lay 
the oars in the boat. 


2. To lie on the oars: 


(1) Lit.: To raise them from the water and 
hold them horizontally. 


(2) Fig. : To cease from work ; to rest. 


3. To put one’s oar in: To interfere in the 
affairs of others ; to meddle officiously. 


4, To ship oars: To place them in the row- 
locks or between the thole-pins, ready for use. 


5. To toss the oars: To raise them vertically, 
resting on the handles. Itis a form of salute, 


6. To unship the oars: To take them out of 
the rowlocks. 

oar-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: Regalecus banksit ; known also as 
the Ribbon-fish. [Reca.eEcus.] 


fate, fat, fare, aradst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. zw, ce 


oaken—oath 


oar-footed, a. Having feet like oars. 
Oar-footed Crustaceans : 
Zool.: The Copepoda Aa) 
figured is the female of 
the water-flea, highly 
magnified. 


“The Copepoda, or 
Oar-footed Crustaceans, 
are all of small size.”— 
Nicholson : Zoology (1878), 
p. 278. 
oar -lock, s. A 
rowlock (q.Vv.). 

oar-propeller, 
s. A device to imitate 
by machinery the ac- 
tion of sculling. 

oar-swivel,s. A 

pivot for an oar on the 
gunwale ; a rowlock. 


oar-weed, s. 


Bot. : The largest form of a fucoid, Lamin- 
aria digitata or Cloustoni. 


*Oar, vi. & t. [Oan, s.] 
A. Intrans. : To row, 


“[I] oar'd with labouring arms along the flood.” 
Pope; Homer ; Odyssey xii. 526. 


The animal 


yclops quadricornis, 


s) 
OAR-FOOTED OCRUS- 
TACEAN, 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To propel by rowing. 
“Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himself with his good arms in lusty strokes.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iL. 1. 
2. To stir with oars ; to work an oar in; to 
row on. 
** Forsook the Ore, and oar’d with nervous limbs 
The billowy brine.” 
Hoole: Orlando Furioso, bk, xi, 
dared, a. [Eng. our; -ed.] Furnished or pro- 
vided with oars. (Generally in composition : 
as, a four-oared or eight-oared boat.) 


oared-shrew, s. 

Zool.: Sorex ciliatus (or remifer), a name 
given by some naturalists to what Bell con- 
siders to be the Common Water Shrew, the 
difference of coloration depending on the 
season and on the age of the specimen. 


0-a-ri-tis, s. [Gr. adprov (Garion) =a small 
egg; sult. -itis (q.v.). ] 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the ovarium, 


* Oar’-léss, a. ([Eng. oar; -less.] Destitute 
of oars ; not provided with oars. 
“A broken torch, an oarleys boat.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, ii. 26. 
Oars'-man, s. [Eng. oars, and man.] One 
who rows with an oar; a rower; one skilled 
in rowing. 
“* At the prow of the boat rose one of the oarsmen.” 
Longfellow: Evangeline, ii. 2. 
* Oars-man-ship, s. [Eng. oarsman ; -ship.] 
Skill in rowing. 
“Professional oarsmanship generally is at a very 
low ebb in England."—Duily News, Sept. 12, 1881. 
Oar’-y, *Oar’-ié, a. [Eng. oar; -y.] Re- 
sembling an oar or oars ; having the form or 
use of an oar. 


“* Here all the feather’d troops retreat, 
Securely ply their oary feet.” 
Somervile: Fable 12, 
oary-footed, a. Web-footed. 


“Who never finds the living stream in fellowship 
with its own oary-footed kind.”—Brit. Quart. Review, 
lvii. 410. 

* Oase, s. [OstER.] Osiers. 
“With ouse, with boughs and bushes.” 
Sylvester - Handiecrafts, 367. 

0-a'-sis (pl. 0-a'-sés), s. [Lat., from Gr. 
bacis, avacrs (oasis, awusis), the term applied 
to fertile islets in the Libyan desert. Of Egyp- 
tian origin; cf. Coptic ouahe=a dwelling- 
place, an oasis ; ovth =to dwell.] Originally 
a fertile spot in the Libyan desert ; now ap- 
plied to any fertile 
spot in the middle 
of a waste or de- 
sert. (Often used 

figuratively.) 
“Even where Arabia’s 
arid waste entombs 
Whole caravans, the 
green oasis blooms.” 

Holland : Hopes of 

Matrimony. (1822.) 

Oast, oust, * ost, 
*oste, s. [A.S. 
dst = a kiln; cogn. 
with Dut. eest ; O. 
Dut, ast, and al- 
lied to A.S. dd = a funeral pile.] A kiln for 
drying hops. The kiln has an upward draught, 


OAST. 


t 


oat, oote, * ote, s. 


ae 


the “oor being perforated and the hops lying 
upon hair-cloth, 


oast-house, s. An oast. 


[A.S. dia] 

1. Lit. & Bot.: The genus Avena (q.v.), 
and specially Avena sativa. It has been 
developed by cultivation from A. fatua. It 
thrives on almost any soil, even in cold 
mountain valleys and on marshy ground, and 
has run into many varieties. It is one of the 
two grains (the other being barley) which ex- 
tend furthest north in Europe. It is largety 
cultivated in the United States as food for horses, 
and to a considerable extent as human food. 
In Scotland it forms a staple food. [OatT- 
MEAL.] 

*2, A pipe. 

“But now my oat proceeds.” Milton: Lycidas, 88. 

{| Wild oats : Originally a term for a rakish, 
dissipated, or extravagant person. 

“Well, go to, wild oats, spendthrift, prodigal.”"— 

How a Man may Choose a Good Wife. (1602.) 

Now obsolete except in the phrase, To sow 
one’s wild oats, i.e., to indulge in youthful 
dissipation or excesses; hence, To have sown 
one’s wild oats = to have given up the dissipa- 
tions or excesses of youth; to have reformed, 

“Poole had picked up some wild oats—he had sown 

them now.”—Lytton: What will he Do with /t} bk. 
vii., ch. v. 

oat-fowl, s. A name sometimes given to 

the Snow Bunting, Plectrophanes nivalis, 


oat-grass, s. 
Bot. : The genus Avena (q.v.). 


oat-starch, s. 

Chem.: The starch or flour of the oat (q.v.) 
The granules are polygonal in form, and 
smaller than those 
of maize, varying in 
size from ‘0001 to 
“0004 of an inch in 
diameter. Only the 
larger granules ex- 
hibit a distinct 
hilum. 


oat-stone, s. 

Pathol. :; An en- 
terolith composed 
of the indigestible 
fragments of oat- 
smeal. They are said 


OAT-STARCH. 


ato be of common occurrence in Scotland, and 


Oat-cake, s. 


oat’-en, * ot-en, a. 


in other places where much coarse oatmeal is 
eaten. (Path. Soc. Trans., ix. 87.) 


(Eng. oat, and cake.] A cake 
made of oaten méal, 
“ake a blue stone they make haver or oatcakes 


upon, and lay it upon the cross bars of iron.”— 
Peacham, 


(Eng. oat; adj. suff. -en.] 
Pertaining to or made of oats, oat-straw, or 
oatmeal. P 
“ Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 
Tempered to the oaten flute.” 
Milton: Lycidas, 33. 

¥ Gradually becoming obsolete, its place 
being supplied by the substantive oat used 
Serene as, oat cake, rather than oaten 
cake. 


dath, * ooth, * oth, * othe, s. [A.S. ddh; 


cogn.-with Dut. eed ; Icel. eidhr ; Dan. & Sw. 
ed; Goth. aiths; Ger. eid; O. H. Ger. eit; 
O. Ir. oeth.J 

1, A solemn affirmation or declaration made 
with an appeal to God for the truth of what is 
affirmed. By the appeal to the Supreme 
Being, the person making oath is understood to 
invoke His vengeance if that which is affirmed 
or declared is false ; or, in case of a promissory 
oath, if the promise or obligation is wilfully 
broken. Oaths are of two kinds : (1) Assertory 
oaths, or those oaths by which the truth of a 
statement is affirmed: as an oath sworn to the 
truth of an affidavit ; (2) Promissory oaths, or 
those oaths by which something is promised, 
or an obligation is assumed : as, the oaths of 
witnesses ; the oath of allegiance, by which 
the person taking the oath promises allegiance 
(q.v.) to the government. Modern legislation 
has also provided particular forms of oaths 
for Jews; has permitted affirmations to be 
made by persons who have conscientious ob- 
jections to take an oath; and has otherwise 
greatly relieved those required to swear 
from the penalties and disabilities consequent 
on the neglect or refusal to take the oaths. 
Witnesses are allowed to swear to the truth of 


: pot, 
=e; ey=a; qu=kw. 


their evidence in any way which is bindi 
upon their consciences. ? ‘ 
“ But whatever be the form of an oath, the ifica- 
b napa the same."—Paley; Moral Philosophy, iii, 


2. A careless and blasphemous use of the 
name of the Divine Being, or of anything 
divine or sacred, either by way of appeal or 
imprecation, or as a profane exclamation or 
ejaculation. 


“ With othes gret he was so sworne adoun.”* 


Chaucer: 0. T., 8,843, 

* Ex officio oath : 7 

Law: An oath whereby any person was 
Sp to make any presentment of any crime 
or offence, or to confess or accuse himself or 
herself of any criminal matter or thing, where- 
by he or she might be liable to any censure, 
penalty, or punishment whatsoever, (Shipley.) 


* Oath’-a-ble, a. [Eng. oath; -able.] Capa- 
ble of having an oath administered ; T nited 
to take an oath. 


“You're not oathadie.” § Shakesp. : Timon, iv. & 
éath’-break-ing, s. [Eng. oath, and break- 
ing.] The breaking or violation of an oath ; 
perjury. 


“ His oathbreaking he mended thus, ‘ 
that he is f a 
By now forswearing : CE Th aa 
* Oath’-rite, s. [Eng. oath, and rite.) The 
a or form used in the taking of an 


dat’-malt, s. 
made of oats. 
“In Kent they brew with one half 
other half bexlesmoals,"—-afortoner : ae 


py se *oote-mele, s. [Eng. oat, and 


[Eng. oat, and malt.] Malt 


L. Ordinary Language: 

1. Meal or flour made by grinding oats. 

” A bag of oatmeal was with great difficulty, and as 
@ matter of favour, ared for the French legation.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. ., ch. xii. 

*2. One of a band of dissipated, riotous 

a who infested the streets of London 
the seventeenth century. 
“Roaring boys and oatmeals.” 
Ford : Sun's Darling, LL 
Il. Technically : : 


1. Bot.; Panic-grass ; a plant of the genus 
Panicum. 

2. Chem.: The meal of the oat deprived of 
its husk. Itis one of the most important and 
valuable articles of food, containing a greater 
a of protein compounds than the 

nest wheaten flour. An analysis of a sample 
of Scotch oatmeal gave 13 per cent. of nitro- 
genous material, 60-70 per cent. of heat givers, 
and 8 per cent. of mineral matter. It is a 
strong food, and requires much cooking in 
order to burst its starch cells ; the longer it is 
cooked the more digestible it becomes. Oat- 
meal is frequently adulterated with barley 
meal; this is readily detected by the micro- 
scope, the granules of the barley being round, 
and very much larger than those of the oat. 


Sats, s. pl. [Oar.J 
Oaze, s. (Ooze, s.] 


Ob-, pref. [Lat.] A common prefix, used to 
denote such meanings as, about, against, at, 
towards, before, upon, over, near, over-against, 
&c. It sometimes has only an intensive force, 
and occasionally is used to denote inversion, or 
position at the back, as obovate = inversely 
ovate ; occiput =the back of the head. Ob- 
becomes oc- before words beginning with c, as 
occur ; of- Lefore f, as offer; and op- before p, 
as oppose. 

4 * (1) Ob-and-sol: An abbreviation of Ob- 
any and Solution, used in the margins of 
oks. . 
“ A vast ocean of obs and sols."—Burton: Anat. of 
Melancholy (To the Reader), p. 70. 
* (2) Ob-and-soler, * Ob-and-soller : A scholas- 
tic disputant ; a controversialist, a polemic. 


©-ba-di-ah, s. (Heb. wP73P (Obhadhyahu), 
and 72 (Obadhyah) = servant of God ; 139 
(ebed) = a servant, and ™ (yah) = Jehovah ; 
Gr. ’ASS8ias (Abdias), ’OBSias (Obdias). } 
1. Script. Biog.: The names of various 
rsons mentioned in the Old Testament (1 
ings xviii. 8; 1 Chron. iii. 21, vii. 3, viii. 38, 
ix. 16, 44, xii. 9, xxvii. 19; 2 Chron. xvii. 7; 
xxxiv. 12; Ezra viii.9; Neh. x. 5; Obadiah 
i. 1), Nothing is known of the history of the 


oathable—obedience 


last-named | prophet. He is not the same as 
the Obadiah of 1 Kings xviii. 8-7. or of 
2 Chron, xvii. 7. 

2. Old Test. Canon: The fourth of the minor 
prophetic books. It contains only one chapter 
of twenty-one verses, denouncing vengeance 
against the Edomites for their unbrotherly 
conduct, when, on the occasion of the capture 
of Jerusalem by a heathen foe, they helped 
to plunder that capital, besides cutting off 
ag Jews and surrendering refugees (10- 
14). Prophecy is then made of the future 
glory in store for the Jews (17-21). If, as is 
probable, the capture of Jerusalem referred to 
was that by Nebuchadnezzar, then the book 
was written after the year B.c. 588. It is re- 
lated to Jeremiah xlix. 7-22. (Cf. specially 
Obadiah 1-6, 8, 16, with Jer. xlix? 14, 15, 16 
9, 10, 7, 12. Which is the original has not 
been decided: Obadiah 1, 19, 21, is the same 
in theme as Amos ix. 11, which may possibly 
explain why Obadiah immediately follows 
Amos in the Bible. 


* Sb-Am’-bu-late, v.i. (Lat. obambulatu 
supine of obambuto, from ob- = about, an 
ambulo = to walk.) To walk about. 

“They do not obambulate and wander up and 
down.”—Adams: Works, iii. 148. 

* $b-Am-bu-la’-tion, s. (Lat. obambulatio, 
from obambulo = to walk about.) A walking 
about; a continued or repeated walking. 

“Impute all these obambulation: 
the qe ick and fare atoms, anton re nh 
Don."—Gayton : Don Quixote, p. 217. 

0'-ban, s. [Japanese.] The principal gold coin 

of Japan, value about £4 2s. sterling. 


* 6-bar-né, * 5-bar-ni, s.  [Etym. doubt- 
ful.) “A kind of drink (?). Lee 
eta 
Ben Jonson; The Devil is an Ass, 1. 1. 
Sb-bli-ga’-to, db-li-ga’-to, s. [Ital. = 
bound. ] 
Music: An instrumental part or accompani- 
ment of such importance that it cannot be dis- 
pensed with. 


* Sb-braid’, s. [Upsrarp.] 


5 wee a. (Pref. ob-, and Eng. clavate 
3 Vv 
put. : Inversely clavate. 


Sb-cOm-préssed’, a. [Pref. ob-, and Eng. 
compressed (q.v.).} 
Bot. : 80 compressed that the two sutures 
of a fruit are brought into contact; flattened 
back and front. 


Sb-con'-ic, Sb-cén’-ic-al, a. [Pref. ob-, 
and Eng. conic, conical (q.v.).5 
Bot.: Conical, with the apex downwards, 


be a, (Pref. ob-, and Eng. cordate 
(q-¥.). 
Bot.: Inversely cordate; shaped like a 
heart, with the apex downwards. 


* Sb-dor-mi’-tion, s. (Lat. obdormio = to 
sleep, from ob-, and dormio=to sleep.) A 
sleeping soundly ; a sound sleep, 


“A peaceable obdormition in thy bed of ease and 
honour."—4p. Hall: Contemplations, bk iv. 


* Sb-diige’, v.t. [Lat. obduco, from ob-, and 
duco = to lead.] To draw over as a covering, 


“A cortex that is obduced over the cutis."—Hale: 
Orig. of Mankind, p. 65. 


* Sb-diict’, v.t. (Lat. obductus, pa. par. of 
obduco = to obduce (qv.).J To draw over ; to 
obduce. (Browne: Vulgar Errowrs, bk. iv., 
ch. v.) 


* Sb-diie’-tion, s. [Lat. obductio, from ob- 
ductus, pa. par. of obduco = to draw over, to 
obduce (q.v.).] The act of covering, or draw- 
ing over as a covering. 


dy-du-ra-gy, s. (Eng. obdwra(te) ; -cy.] The 
quality or state of being obdurate or hardened 
against moral influences ; hardness of heart ; 
stubbornness ; obstinate persistence in sin or 
wickedness. 
“Thou think’st me as far in the devil's book, as thou 
and Falstaff, for obduracy and persistency.”—Shakesp. + 
2 Henry I¥., il. 2. 
bb’-du-rate, * Sb-diir’-ate, a. [Lat. ob- 
duratus, pa. par. of obduro = to make hard.) 
(OBDURE, v.] 
1. Hardened in heart, especially against 
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moral influences ; persisting obstinately in sin 
or wickedness ; impenitent. 


“To convince the proud what signs avail 
Or wonders move the obdurate to relent?” 
Milton: P. L,, vi, 790, 


2, Hard-hearted ; unfeeling, stubborn, hard, 
inflexible. 
“There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart.” 


Cowper ; Task, i. & 
*3. Harsh, rugged. 
“They joined the most obdwrate consonants without 
one intervening vowel.”—Swift, (Todd,) 
* Sb’-du-rate, »v.1. ([OppuRATE, a.) To make 
or render obdurate ; to harden, 
“The Holy Ghost sayth, I will obdurate the bart 
of Pharao,"—Zarnes: orkes, p. 279, 
6b-du-rate-ly, adv. (Eng. obdurate; -ly.] 
In an obdurate, hard-hearted, or obstinate 
manner ; with obduracy. 


6b-du-rate-néss, s. (Eng. obdurate ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being obdurate ; ob- 
duracy, stubbornness. 


“ This reason of his was grounded upon the vbdurate 
ness of men’s hearts."—Hammond ; Works, iv. 687. 


* 6b-du-ra’-tion, s. [Lat. obduratio, from 
obduratus = obdurate (q.v.).] Obduracy 3 
hardness of heart ; stubbornness. 

“To what an Heigny of obduration will sinne lead a 
man.”"—8p, Hall: Contempl. ; Plagues of Egypt. 

*Ob-diire’, v.t. & i. [Lat. obduro = to harden; 
ob-, and duro = to make hard; dwrus = hard.] 

A, Trans.: To make hard or hardened ; to 
render obdurate ; to harden. (Milton: P. L., 
ii. 568.) 

B. Intrans. : To become hard or obdurate. 

“ Senseless of good, as stones they soon obdure.” 

Heywood : Troia Britannica, 1,602 

* 6b-dure’,a. [Ospurz,v.] Hard, hardened, 

obdurate. , 


* Sh -diired’, a. [OBpURE, v.] Hard, obdu- 
rate. 


* Sb-diired’-néss, s. [Eng. obduwred ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being obdurate ; obdu- 
Tacy. 

“Through obduredness and infidelity it will needs 
perish.”—Zp. Hall: Sermon on Acts ii. 37, 38, 40. 


* 6b-dure’-néss, s. [Eng. obdure; -ness.J 
The quality of being obdurate ; obduracy. 


“Oh the sottishness and obdureness of this sonne of 
perdition.”"—Bp, Hall: Contempl, ; Christ Betrayed, 


6-be’-ah, a. [A West African word.] [Oxt.] 
(For def. see extract.) 

“The term Obeah, Obiah, or Obic (for it is variously 
written) we conceive to the adjective, and Obe, or 
Obi, the noun substantive.”—3. Edwards; Brit. West 
Indies (ed. 1819), ii. 107. 

obeah-man, obeah-woman, 3. A 

man or woman who practises Obi (q.v.). 


“A negro, when he is taken ill, inquires of the 
Obeah-man the cause of his sickness,"—B. Kdwards: 
Brit, West Indies (ed, 1819), ii, 111. 


* §-be-di-ble, a. 
Obedient, compliant. 


“ By the obedible submission of their created nature.” 
—Bp, Hall: Contempl. ; Christ among the Gergesenes. 


3-bé'-di-enge, * o-be-dy-ence, s. [Fr., 
from Lat. obedientia, from obediens, pr. par. of 
obedio = to obey; Sp. & Port. obediencia; 
Ital. obedienza, obbedienza.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The quality or state of being obedient ; 
dutiful submission to authority or restraint; 
compliance with command, prohibition, or 
direction; readiness to obey that which is 
required or directed by authority. 


“Myself, and all the Angelic Host, .. our happy stata, 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience holds.” 
Milton; P. L., V. $87. 


2. Words or actions exhibiting respect or 

reverence; dutifulness. 
“Tam your wife in all obedience.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew (Ind. 2) 

Il. Eccles. & Church History: 

1. The duty which the clergy owe to their 
immediate superiors in all things consistent 
with the law of God and of the Church, 

2. The submission, in all things lawful, 
which members of religious orders and con- 
gregations vow, at profession, to their superiors 
and to the rules and constitutions, 

3. The written command by which a supe 
rior in a religious order or congregation com- 
municates any special order to a subject, e.g., 
to leave one house and go t) another, or to 
undertake or relinquish a cer nin office. 

4. A party, a following. This use of the 


{Lat. obedio = to obey.} 


—— 
DOU, bd}; poUt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 


-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin 


; -tion, -gion= zhiim, -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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term arose in the fourteenth century, when 
the seat of the papacy was transferred to 
Avignon by Clement V. It has now a wider 
signification: thus, the Roman obedience in- 
eludes all who acknowledge the spiritual 
supremacy of the Roman Pontiff; the expres- 
sion the Anglican obedience is only employed 
by those who claim to constitute the Catholic 
section of the Establishment. 

| *(1) To give obedience: To be obedient ; 
to obey. 

“To give obedience where ’tis truly owed.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. 2. 

(2) Passive obedience: Unqualified obedience 
or submission to the commands of another, 
whether such commands be lawful or unlaw- 
ful, just or unjust. Passive obedience and 
non-resistance to authority have been at times 
taught as a political doctrine. 


* 0-pe-di-én’-ci-ar-y (c as sh), s. [Eng. 
obedienc(e); -tary.] One who obeys ; one who 
is obedient. 


“Faithfull Catholickes and obedienciaries to their 
church.”—Fox: Martyrs, p. 870. 


6-be-di-ent, * o-be-dy-ent, a. [Fr. obé- 
dient, from Lat, obediens, pr. par. of obedio = 
to obey, from ob = towards, and audio=to 
listen, to hear ; Sp. obediente ; Ital. obbediente.] 
Submissive to authority, restraint, or control ; 
ready to obey the commands or directions of a 
superior ; dutiful, compliant. 


“What meant that caution join’d, If ye be found 
Obedient #” Milton: P. L., v. 514 


* 6-be-di-én’-tial (ti as sh), a. [Fr. obédi- 
entiel.| According to the rule of obedience ; 
in compliance with command. 


“By an obediential practice of those duties and 
commands.”—South : Sermons, vol. ix., ser. 11, 


obediential-obligations, s. pl. 

Scots Law: Such obligations as are ineum- 
bent on parties in consequence of the situa- 
tion or relationship in which they are placed, 
as the obligation upon parents to maintain 
their children, (Opposed to Conventional 
obligations.) 


6-be-di-ent-l¥, * o-be-di-ente-ly, adv. 
[Eng. obedient; -ly.] In an obedient manner ; 
with obedience and dutiful submission to 
authority ; submissively. 
“To whate'er above was fated 
Obedientiy he bow'd his soul.’” 
Cooper ; Father's Advice to his Son. 
d-béi’-sange, s. [Fr. obissance, from obéis- 
sunt, pr. par. of obeir = to obey (q.v.).] 
*1, Obedience. 
y “The people stood in obeisance.” 
Gower: C. A. (Prol.) 
2. An act of respect or reverence; a bow, a 
courtesy. 
“Bathsheba bowed and did obeisance unto the king.” 
—1 Kings i. 16. 
$3. Submission, deference, 
“ Offering no obeisance to the world.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vi. 
®6-béi-san-¢cy, s. [Eng. obeisunc(e) ; -y.] 
The same as OBEISANCE (q.V.). 


* 0-béi’-sant, * o-bey-sant, a [Fr. 
obeissant, pr. par. of obéir=to obey (q,v.).] 
Obedient, submissive. 


“Lo thus he wanne a lustie wife, 
Which obeisant was at his will.” 


Gower: 0. A., iv. ~ 
* obeisch, v.i. [Oprtsant.] To obey; to ke 
obedient. 


“* Alle that obeischen to hym.”— Wycliffe: Hebrews v. 


-* o-beis-sant, * o-bey-sant, a. [Oxrr- 
SANT. ] 


* Ob-€-lis-cal, a. (Eng. obelisk; -al.] Hav- 
ing the form of an obelisk ; like or resembling 
an obelisk ; tall and tapering like an obelisk, 


db’-é-lisk, * ob-e-liske, s.  [Fr. obélisque, 
from Lat. obelisewm accus. of obeliscus ; Gr. 
OBedtoxos (obeliskos), dimin. of 6BedAds (obelos) 
=aspit, a pointed pillar ; Ital. & Sp. obelisco.] 
A. Print. & Writing: In its Latin sense, a 
sign like a sharp-pointed spear (+) with which 
doultful passages were marked, or references 
made to notes in the margin, or at the foot of 
& page ; a dagger, 

“T have set my ma: i 
words] ; and if any Beth) aad ete fa porate 
obelisk, there can arise no other inconvenience from it 
but an occasion to exercise the choice and judginent of 
the reader." —Phillips : New World of Words. (Pref.) 

2. Arch.: A quadrangular, slender stone 
shaft, with a pyramidal apex. The width of 


fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, 


| O'-bér-on, s. 


obedienciary—obfusque 


the base is usually about one-tenth of the 
height, and the pyramidal apex has about one- 
tenth of the whole length. Obelisks were 
commonly formed from a single stone, mostly 
of granite. There are, however, two small 
Obelisks in the British Museum formed of ba- 
salt, and one at Phile of sandstone. Obelisks 
were erected in pairs, and many still exist on 
the ancient sites, while others have been re- 
moved and set up elsewhere. The first obelisk 
is said to have been erected by Rameses, King 
of Egypt, in the time of the Trojan war; it 
was 40 cubits high, and employed 20,000 men 
in building, There are about a dozen Egyp- 
tian obelisks erected in Rome. The largest 
is that from Heliopolis. Itis of granite, and 


now stands before the north portico of the | 


Church of St. John Lateran, where it was 
erected in 1588. Its whole height is about 
149 feet ; without the base, 105 feet. It was 
removed to Alexandria by Constantine, and to 
Rome by his son Constantius, and placed in 
the Circus Maximus. The obelisk at Luxor 
was presented to the French nation, in 1820, 
by Mehemet Ali, and was re-erected in Paris 
in 1833. Its height is 73 feet. The obelisk at 
Alexandria, known as Cleopatra’s Needle, and 
presented to the English nation at the same 
time, was allowed to lie prostrate and half 
buried by the sand, until removed to England 
and set up on the Embankment in London. 
The second Cleopatra’s Needle was presented to 
the United States by the Khedive, and brought 
to this country in 1881. It stands in Central 
Park, New York. Far the largest obelisk in 
the world is the Washington Monument, at 
Washington, D. C. 


* 6b’-6-lisk, v.t. [OBenisK, s.] To mark with 
an obelisk, as in printing or writing. 


* Sb’-6-lize, v.t. [Gr. dBedcw (obelizd), from 
6BeXds (obelos) =a spit, an obelisk (q.v.).] To 
mark with an obelisk ; to mark as spurious or 
doubtful. 


db’-E-liis, s. (Lat., from Gr. éfedds (obelos)= 
aspit.] [OBELISK.] 

Print. & Writing: A mark (thus —or +) 
so called from its resemblance to a needle, an 
used in old MSS., or old editions of the clas- 
sics, to point out a spurious or doubtful pas- 
sage or reading. 


* Sb-equi-tate (equi as ék’-kwi), v.t. 
[Lat. obequito, from ob-, and equito = to ride.] 
{EquitaTion.] To ride about. (Cockeram.) 


* Ob-equi-ta’-tion (equi as ék~kwi), s. 
(OBEQUITATE.] The act of riding about. 
(Cockeram.) 


(Cf. O. Ger. alb, Icel. dlfr = an 
elf (q.v.). 

1. Medicval Mythol. : The king of the fairies 
(Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream), and 
husband of Titania or Mab. 


2. Astron. : A satellite of Uranus. 


* Sb-ér-ra/-tion, s. (Lat. oberratum, sup. of 
oberro = to wander about, from ob-, and erro 
=to wander.] The act of wandering about. 
(Bailey.) 


0-bese’, a. (Lat. obesus = (1) eaten away, (2) 
fat, pa. par. of obedo=to eat away: ob- = 
away, and edo =to eat.] Very fat or corpu- 
lent; fleshy ; loaded with fat. 


“One said of an over-obese priest that he was an 
Arminian.”"—Gayton: On Don Quixote, p. 8. 


0-bése’-néss, s. [Eng. obese; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being obese ; excessive cor- 
pulence or fatness ; obesity. 


O-bés'-i-tY, 0-bés'-i-ty, s. (Fr. obésité, from 
Lat. obesitas = corpulence, fatness, from obe- 
sus = obese (q.V.); Sp. obesidad ; Ital. obesitd.] 
The quality or state of being obese; obese- 
ness, 

“On these many diseases depend. . . on the large- 
ness of ; 
tip. droid? ObarNoDOpr Bieta naam see 

{ This is a stronger term than corpulency 
(q.v.), and denotes a morbid accumulation of 
fat under the integuments to such an extent 
as to constitute a disease. Obesity may be 
hereditary, may arise from over-feeding, or 
from taking too much fluid. It diminishes 
mental as well as bodily activity, and is 
modified by the diminution of non-nitrogenous 
food, which produces fat. 


0-béy’, *o-beie, *o-beye, * o-bey-e 
Ot & & [Fr obdir, trot Pat shed a te 


| Sb-fils-ca’-tion, s. 


thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
full; try, Syrian. x, © =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


obey; Ital. obedire, obbedire ; Sp. obedecer.} 
(OBEDIENCE. ] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To be obedient or submissive to; to 
comply with the commands, directions, or in- 
junctions of. 


“Love and obedience to her lord she bore: Pe 
She much obeyed him, but she lov’d him more,’ 
Dryden: Eleonora, 177. 


2. To be under the rule or government of 5 
to be ruled or governed by ; to be subject to. 

3. To follow the impulse, movement, power, 
or influence of; to be moved by ; to submit to 
the direction or control of: as, A ship obeys 
the helm. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To be obedient or submissive to autho- 
rity ; to do as one is bid. 


“Stand, B: tand !* the steed obeyed.” 
maple Beatie Scott: Lady of the Lake, v. 18 


* 2. Formerly it was followed by to, in ao 
cordance with the French idiom. 
“Yet to their general's voice ay soon obey/d.” 


ilton : P. L., 1. 887% 
3-héy-ér, s. (Eng. obey; -er.] One who 
obeys, submits, or complies. 


“The force of command consisted in the consent of 
obeyers."—Holland : Camden ; Elizabeth (an. 1565), bk. & 


8-béy-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [OBEY.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj, : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : The act of submitting or com- 
plying with commands or injunctions; obe- 
dience, submission. 


* 6-béy’-Ing-ly, adv. (Eng. obeying; -ly.] 
In an obedient manner ; obediently, submis- 
sively. 


* o-bey-saunce, s [OBEISANCE.] 


* o-bey-sing, *o-bei-sing, s. & a. 
[OBEISCcH. ] j 
A. As subst.: The act of obeying; obedi- 
ence. 
B. As adj.: Obedient. 
“That faineth him so true and obeising.” } 
Chaucer: Legend of Good Women, ' 
*Ob-firm’, v.t. [Lat. objirmo = to make firms 
ob-, and firmus = strong, firm.) To make firm 
or strong; to obfirmate. 


% “The obfrmed soul will hold out."—Bp. Hall: 
, Remedy of Prophanenesse, bk. ii, § 11. 


*Ob-fir’-mate, v.f. (Lat. objirmatus, pa. 
par. of objirmo.} To make firm; to harden in 
resolution. [OBFIRM.] 


“They do objirmate and make obstinate their 
minds.”—Sheldon ; Miracles of Antichrist, p. 16. (1616.) 


* Ob-fir-ma-tion, s. [OsrirmMate.] Hard- 
ness of heart; obstinacy, obduracy. 


“ All the objirmation and obstinacy of mind by 
which they shut their eyes against that light."—&p. 
Taylor: Repentance, ch. ii., § 2. 


ob-fiis'-cate, * Of-fiis’-cate, »v.t. 
CATE, @.] 


*1, Lit.: To make dark or gloomy; to 
darken, to obscure, < uy 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) To bewilder, to puzzle, to confuse, to 
muddle. 
‘cle i a dice d 
Tedaon =H Reece yb ye toh ae. es 
* (2) To darken, to obscure, to cloud. 


“*The fame of our estimacion shall now be obfuscate, 
utterly extinguished, and nothi a ! 
Edward IV. (an; 7). te Ms aid 


* (3) To disgrace, to shame. 


‘All vice and laziness, which offuscate and diffame 
the children of good houses.”— Woodroephe: French 
Grammar, p. 864. (1623,) 


* Ob-fiis’-cate, a. [Lat. obfuscatus, offuscatus, 
pa. par. of obfusco, offusco = to darken over, to 
obscure, from 0b = over, and fusco= to darken : 
Susys i dark, swarthy.] Dark, obscured, 
clouded. 


“A very obfuscate and obscu! apes . 
Anat. of Melancholy. Re eee Be LETOR 


[OBFuse 


1 (Lat. obfuscatio, offus. 
catio, from obfuscatus, offuscatus, pa. par. of 
obfusco, offusco = to darken, to obseure.] [OB- 
FUSCATE, @.] The act of obfuscating, oh- 
scuring or bewildering; the state of being 
obfuscated or bewildered. 

“From thence comes care, sorrow, and anxiet 


ib. 
Fuscation of spirits, desperation, and 7 ie 
Burton: Anat. of ‘Melancholy, p. 202, ge? 


* Ob-flisque’, * 5f-fiisque (que as k), wt. 


| [Fr. offusquer, from Lat. obfusco, offusco = te 


pdt, 


darken; Sp. ofuscar; Port, offusear.) [Os- 
FUSCATE, a.) To obfuscate, to ee A ob- 
scure, to confuse. 


fa 
gi Amoco en sa i ea 


Obi (1), s [Onan] 

Anthropology : 

1, A system of sorcery prevalent, though 
not to so great an extent ae Pon ect amoug 
the negro population of the West Indian 
colonies. It appears to have been brought 
from Africa by negroes who had been en- 
slaved, and to these obeah-men (or women) 
the blacks used to resort for the cure of dis- 
orders, obtaining revenge, conciliating favor, 
the discovery of a or an adulterer, an 
the perp of future events. The practice 
of obi had become general towards the close of 
the last century, both in the West Indies and 
the United States, and there is little doubt that 
the obeah-men exercised vast influence, and that 
they carried on a system of secret slow poison- 
ing, the effects of which were attributed by 
their more ignorant fellows to obi. The system 
resembles other superstitions of savage peoples. 
It may have oripanind in ancient religious 
practices, in which sorcery bore a large part. 

2. The magical power or influence by which 
the Lyseeys enumerated in def, 1 were sup- 
posed to be obtained. 


“The multitude of occasions which 2 
the negroes to exercise the powers of ree een 
re —B8, Edwards: Brit. West Indies (ed. 1819), il. 


3. A kind of fetish in which the power 
known as obi was supposed to reside. 


“The odé is usually composed of a farrago of ma- 
terials, most of which are enumerated in J aisica law, 
viz., blood, feathers, parrots’ beaks, dogs’ teeth, alli- 


OF 
scree neta ant Way ii el wih 

¥ To obi on: To bewitch by means of 
obi. When this was done for purposes of 
Tevenge, the person on whom obi was put 
usually fell into a morbid state of body and 
mind, terminating only by death. This was 
either the effect of a disordered imagination, 
or, more probably, of poison. 


@-bi (2) s. A broad silken sash of gay colors 
worn by Japanese women. 


Sb-im’-dri-cate, a. [Pref. 0d-, and imbri- 
cate (q.v¥.).] 
Bot. : Having the imbrication directed down- 
wards. (Henslow.) 


Sb-i-o-né, s. (Probably from Obi, a river in 
Siberia, whence the original species came.] 

Bot.: A sub-genus of Atriplex, Mepcoe| 
the British species Atriplex portulacoides an 
A, pedunculata, 

* Sb’ 5 4 (O. Fr. obit, from Lat. obitus =a 
ving to . . . death, from obitwm, sup. of obeo 
= to go near: ob-= near, and eo = to go.] 

1, A death, a decease. 

2. The date of a person’s death. 

* A little inscription thereon, containing his [Durel] 
name, title, aud odit."—Wood: Athene Uzon., vol, ii. 

3. Funeral ceremonies ; obsequies. 

4. The anniversary of a person's death; a 
service for the soul of a person deceased, 
celebrated on the anniversary of his death. 

* At thy hallowed tomb they yearly obits show.” 
Druyton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 13, 


{| Post-obit : (Post, pref}. 


* obit-song, s. A funeral song, a dirge. 
Bb’-i-tér, adv. (Lat. =by the way, from ob- 


= by, along, and iter =a way.] By way, in 
passing along, incidentally: as, An opinion 
given obiter. 

obiter-dictum, s. 

Law: An incidental opinion, as distin- 
guished from a judicial dictum, 


* &-bit-a-al, a, [Lat. obitu(s)= death; Eng. 
adj. suff. ak Pertaining to obits, or the 
days on which funeral solemnities are cele- 
brated. 

*obitual-day, s. The anniversary of 
th. 


“ His obitual-day."—Life of A. Wood, July 10, 1694. 


*9-bit’-u-ar-i-ly, adv. (Eng. obituary; -ly.) 
In the manner of an obituary. 


obi—objective 


5-bit’-u-ar-¥, a, & 8. (Lat. obitu(s)= death ; 
Eng. bith suit -ary; Fr. moe Ad hal amet 
A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating 10 the 
death of a person or persons; as, an obituary 
notice, 
B. As substantive: 


*1. A list of deceased persons, or of the 
obitual days on which the anniversary service 
is performed for the dead. 
pee account or ngticn of fhe decease of a 

m or persons, freqnently accompanied 
with a brief iographical aebteh, J 


Sb’-JSct, s.  [Onsecr, v.; Fr. objet; O. Sp. 
oon Sp. objeto.) F 4 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, That about which any power or faculty 
is employed ; that towards which the mind is 
directed in any of its states or activities. 


“ Marl h was, not without reason, the odject of 
— iteereat batred."—AMacaulay: Hist. ent’ ch. 


2. That to the attainment of which efforts 
are directed ; that which is aimed at or de- 
sired ; aim, ultimate purpose, end, desire. 

“The main odject is to make an impression on the 

Populace.”—AMacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

3. That on which any action is or may be 
exercised. 

“ Titus had, lik i 

to funtion, but he wan uct a proper object of merayeee 
Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch, xiv. 

4, Anything visible and tangible; a ma- 
terial product or substance. 

5. Sight, appearance; the aspect in which 

ing is presented to notice. 
“ Extended or contracted all proportions 
To a most hideous object.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Ends Well, v. 3. 

6. One who is rendered more or less help- 
less by disease or accident. (Scotch.) 

7. A person whose appearance is ludi- 
crously ugly, or disfigured; a guy, a sight: 
as, She has made quite an object of herself, 

*8, An obstacle. (Becon: Works, iii. 380.) 

Il. Technically : 

1. Gram. & Logic: The word, sentence, or 
member of a sentence or clause, denoting the 
person or thing on which the action expressed 
by a transitive verb is exercised ; a word or 
member of a sentence or clause governed by a 
ha a : as in the sentence, ‘“‘ He wrote the 
etter,” letter is the object of wrote; and in the 
sentence, ‘‘ He disputed the fact of her death,” 
the fact of her death is the object of disputed. 

2. Philos. : The correlative of subject. [Non- 
EGO, Sugsect, s., II. 5.) 


object-finder, s. 

Optics: A means of registering the position 
of a microscopic object in a slide, so that it 
may be readily found in future, 


object-glass, s. 
Optics: The objective. The glass at that 


end of a telescope or microscope which is pre- 
sented toward the object. By it an image of 


the object is formed, to be viewed by the eye- | 


glass. In good instruments of either kind the 
object-glass is achromatic, and composed of 
two or more lenses, one or more being of flint- 
lass and the other or others of erown-glass. 
n practice the term object-glass is apphed to 
telescopes, objective being reserved for micro- 
scopes. 
object-lesson, s, A lesson for the young 
given with the object to be described, or a re- 
presentation of it, exposed to the view of the 
pupils, 

“No object-lesson should ever be given without the 
accompuiment ofa little story or anecdote.”"—fearon: 
School Inspection, p. 16. 

object-staff, s. 

Survey. : A staff the same height as the level, 
forming a sight to be viewed from thence in 
determining levels, (LEVELLING-sTAFF.] 


object-teaching, s. Teaching by means 
of object-lessons. 


Sb-jéct’, * ob-jecte, v.t. & i. [Fr. objecter, 
from Lat. objecto= to throw against, to op ose, 
frequent. from objicio= to throw against or 
towards: ob- = towards, against, and jacio= 
to throw; Sp. objetar; Ital. obiettare, obbiet- 
tare.] 

A, Transitive: 
*1. To put, throw, or place in the way ; to 
oppose. 
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*2. To put forward, to venture, to expose. 
“To objecte their owne bodyes and lyves for theiz 
defenve,”"—Sir 7, Llyot : Castel of Helth, bk. iil,, ch, xii. 
*3. To set clearly in view ; to expose, 
“ Amaze poor mortals and olject their crimes.” 
Herbert, (Annandale.) 
*4. To propose, to suggest; to bring for- 
ward as a proposal, 
“Good Master Vernon, it is well objected.” 
Shakeap. - 1 Henry VL, Mi. 4. 
5. To bring forward as a charge, matter of 
reproach, or censure, or in any way adverse 
or unfavourable ; to state or urge as an ob- 
jection; to offer in opposition; frequently 
followed by to or against. 
B. [ntrans.: To make objection in words 
or argument; to raise objections ; to argue 
against anything. 


“Ye kinges mother obiected 1 mar 
riage. "—Sir 7’, More : Workes, De ree Ds 


*Ob-jéct’,a. [Lat. objectus, pa. par. of objicio 
= to throw against or towards.] [Oxgecr, v.) 
1, Set or placed before ; exposed. 


“ Blowers Srowing scattered in divers beds, wil) 
shew more #0 as that they be odject to view at once."— 
Bacon, 

2. Opposed, objected ; presented or put for 
ward in opposition. 


* Ob-jéct’-a-ble, a. (Eng. object; -able.} 
brie of being made or urged as an objec- 
on, 
“Tt is as objectable against all those things, which 
either native beauty or art atford."—&p, Taylor: Arti 
Acial Handsomeness, p. 145. 


t Ob-jéct'-i-_fy, v.t. [Eng. object; suff. -fy.] 
To form into an object ; to cause to assume 
the character of an object. 


Sb-jéc’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. objectionem, 
accus. of objectio, from objectus, pa. par. of 
objicio=to throw towards or agaiust ; Sp. 0b- 
jecion ; Ital. obbiezione.] [OBsect, v.] 

1. The act of objecting, urging, or bringing 
forward anything in opposition. 

2. That which is or may be urged or brought 
forward in opposition; an adverse argument, 
reason, or vharge; a ground or reason for 
objecting or opposing ; a fault found or capa- 
ble of being urged against anything. 


“ Their scholasticall diuinitie must make objections 
against every truth."—Tyndall: Works, p. 471. 


*3. A charge, an accusation. 
“Your spiteful false objections.” 
Shakesp, ; 2 Henry V1.,1. 8. 
*4, A cause of trouble or sorrow; care, 
anxiety. 


6b-jéc’-tion-a-ble, a, [Eng. objection ; -able.} 
Capable of being objected to; open or liable 
to objection; calling for disapproval : as, ob- 
jectionable language. : 


6b-jéc’-tion-a-bly, adv. (Eng. odjection- 
ab(le) ; -ly.] In an objectionable manner or de-~ 
gree ; so as to call for or deserve disapproval 
or censure. 


* Sb-jéc’-tist, s. (Eng. object ; -ist.] One who 
supports the objective philosophy or doctrine. 


* Sb-jéc'-ti-vate, v.t. (Eng. odjectiv(e) ; -ate.) 
To objectify. 


* 6b-jéc-ti-va’-tion, s. (Eng. objectin(e) > 
-ation.] The act of objectifying. 


Sb-jéc-tive, a & s, (Eng. object; -ive; Fr. 
objecti/.| 

A, As adjective: 

I, Ord. Lang.: Pertaining or belonging to 
the object; contained in or proposed as an 
object. 

“Search out the vast treasuries of objective know- 
ledge." —Hale ; Vrig. ef Mankind, p. 156, 

Il, Technically: 

1. Gram.: Pertaining or belonging to the 
object of a transitive verb ora eee 
as, the objective case, an objective clause. 

2. Metaph.: (See extracts). 


“The terms subjective and objective denote the 
primary distinction in consciousness of self and not~ 
self, aud this distinction involves the whole science 
of mind, for this science is nothing more than a deter- 
mination of the subjective and objective in themselves 
and in their mutual relations."—Hamilton: Meta- 
physics (ed. Mausel), i. 160, 161. 

* Objective means that which belongs to, or proceeds 
from, the object known, and not from the subject 
knowing, and thus denotes what is real, in opposition 
to what is ideal—what exists in nature, ia contrast to 
what exists merely in the thought of the individual. 
Humitton: Metaphysics (ed. Mansel), i. 159, 160. 


B, As substantive: 


*$-bit'-u-ar-ist, s. (Eng. obituar(y); -ist.] 
The sit een adeath, (Southey.) 


———————EE>EE—EEE ne 
boil, béy; pdat, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ~ing. 
-eian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhun, -cious, -tivus, -sious=shus,. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, a¢gl 


“Pallas to their eyes 


The mist objected.” Pope: Homer ; Odyssey vil. 54. 1. Gram. : The objective case; the case in 
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which the object of a transitive verb or a pre- 
position stands in a sentence. 
2. Mil.: The same as OBJECTIVE-POINT 
oy h its objecti id 
“No army could march upon objective... an 
leave on one flank so powerful a position.”—Standard, 
Sept. 2, 1882. 


3. Optics : [OBJECT-GLASS]. 


objective-line, s. 

Perspective: A line drawn on the geometrical 

lane, the representation of which is sought 
im the draught or picture. 


objective-method, s. 

Philos. ; A method of inquiry which moulds 
its conceptions on realities by closely following 
the movements of the objects as they severally 
present themselves to sense, so that the move- 
ments of thought may synchronize with the 
movements of things. (G. H. Lewes.) 


objective-philosophy, s. The same as 
TRANSCENDENTAL-PHILOSOPHY (q.V.). 


Objective-plane, s. 

Perspective : Any plane situated in the hori- 
‘zontal plane, whose perspective representation 
is required. j 


objective-point, s. 

Mil. : The point or position by the securing 
of which a general obtains either some decisive 
result or the furtherance of a decisive result. 


Sb-jée'-tive-ly, adv. 
In an objective manner. 


“ Aristotle's immovable mover being understood by 
him not to move the Heavens efficiently, but only 
objectively and finally."—Cudworth: Intell. System, 
p. 412. 


* Sb-jéc’-tive-néss, s. [Eng. objective ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being objective ; ob- 
jectivity. 

“The faculty of light is fitted to receive that im- 
pression or objectiveness.”—Hale : Orig. of Mankind, p. 1. 


* Sb-jéc-tiv-i-ty, s. [Eng. objectiv(e) ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being objective ; ob- 
jectiveness. 


“There are numerous expressions in Hamilton 
which indicate this objectivity."—J. Veitch : Hamilton, 
p. 144, 


* Sb-jée’-tiv-ize, v.i. [Eng. objectiv(e) ; -ize.] 
10 philosophize according to the objective 
philosophy. 


* Sb’-jéct-ize, v.t. (Eng. object, s.; -ize.]) To 
make an object of ; to place in the position of 
an object ; to look upon as an object. 


6b’-jéct-léss, a. (Eng. object, s.; -less.] 
Without an object or purpose ; aimless, pur- 
poseless. 


“ Objectless as those strange scrawlings on the bare 
mountain side.”—B7it. Quart. Review, lvii. 411. 


bb-Jéo-tor, Ss. (Eng. object, v.; -or.] One 
who objects ; one who raises or urges objec- 
tions to a proposition, scheme, or measure, 


“‘ Let the odjector but honestly and impartially ex- 


amine and observe himself.’—Hale.: Orig. of Man- 
kind, p. 32. 


e ob jée-tn-al, a. (Eng. object ; -ual.) Vis- 
ible. 


[Eng. objective; -ly.] 


“Concerning... external or objectual idols.” — 
Adams: Works, ii. 296. 
* Sb-ji¢-i-ent, s. [Lat. objiciens, pr. par. of 
objicio = to object (q.v.).] One who objects; 
an objector, an opponent. 


* Sb-ju-ra’tion, s. (Lat. objwratus, pa. par. 
of objwro = to bind by oath: ob- and juro = to 
swear.] The act of binding by oath. 


* O6b-jiire’, v.i. (Lat. objuro.] To swear. 


“The people. . . began objuring, foaming, impre- 
cating.”—Carlyle: Miscell., i. 353. 


* Ob-jur’-gate, v.t. (Lat. objwrgatus, pa. par. 
of objurgo = to chide: ob- and jurgo=to 
chide.] To chide, to blame, to reprove. 


= ob-jur-ga/-tion, s. (Lat. objwrgatio, from 

objurgatus.) [OBsuRGATE.] The act of chiding 

or reproving; reproof, blame, censure, repre- 
hension, 

“ Whilethe food lady was bestowing this objurgation 


on Mr. Ben Allen, Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. Pickwick 
had retired."—Dickens: Pickwick, ch, xlviii. 


* 6b-jur-ga-tor-y, a. (Lat. odjurgatorius, 
from objurgatus, pa. par. of objurgo=to chide.] 
Chiding, reproving, reprehensory ; containing 
reproof or censure. 


“The objurgatory "question of the Pharisees,”— 
Paley : Evidences, pt, ii., ch. iv. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 


objectively—obligation 


Sb-lange’-d-late, a. [Pref. ob-, and Eng. 
lanceolate (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Inversely lanceolate ; lanceolate nar- 
rowing towards the point of attachment in- 
stead of towards the apex. (Gray.) 


* Ob’-14t, s. [OBLATE, s.] 


Sb’-late, a. (Lat. oblatus, from ob- = towards, 
and latus, pa. par. of fero = to bear, to carry.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Flattened or shortened. 

2. Geom.: A term applied .to a spheroid, 
produced by the revolution of a semi-ellipsis 
about its shorter diameter. The earth is an 
oblate spheroid, that is, a figure, broadly 
speaking, like a sphere or globe, but which is 
really flattened a little at the poles. The 
measurement of meridional arc has shown 
that the equatorial diameter of the earth is 
about 7,926 miles, and the polar one 7,899, 
that is, the equatorial is to the polar diameter 
nearly as 300 to 299. 


db’-late, a. & s. [Lat. oblatus, pa. par. of 
offero (for obfero) = to offer (q.v-).] 

A. As adj. : Offered up, dedicated, devoted, 
consecrated. 

B. As substantive: 

Eccles. & Church History (Pl.): 

1, Acongregation of secular priests (and, in 
one instance, of women), who place themselves 
unreservedly at the disposal of their superiors. 

(1) The Oblates of St. Charles Borromeo 
were founded by the Archbishop of Milan of 
that name in 1578. They were introduced 
into England by Cardinal (then Dr.) Manning 
in 1857. 

(2) The Oblates of Italy, founded at Turin 
in 1816, have a mission in Eastern Burmah. 

(3) The Oblates of Mary Immaculate were 
founded at Marseilles in 1815 by Charles de 
Mazenod, afterwards bishop of the diocese. 
They are employed on the Roman mission 
in Canada, British India, and the United 
States, and have eight houses in Britain and 
three in Ireland. 

(4) The Oblates of St. Frances of Rome are 
a@ community of women, with simple vows, 
established in 1433. Called also Collatines. 

2. Children dedicated by their parents to 
the religious life. y 

3. Lay brothers. 

* 4, Invalided soldiers placed in Crown 
abbeys in France, who swept the church and 
rang the bells in return for shelter and sup- 
port. 


* Sb’-late, v.t. [OBare, a. & s.] 
1. To offer. 


“To render the cytie vpon reasonable conditions to 
them by the Frenche Kyng sent and oblated.”—Hall : 
Henry VI, (an. 31). 

2. To offer as an oblation; to dedicate or 
devote to the service of God or of the Church. 


> 


* Ob'-late-néss, s. [Eng. oblate; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being oblate. 


6b-1a/-ti, s. pl. [OBLATE, a. & s., B.J 


6b-1a'-tion, * ob-la-ci-on, s. [Fr. oblation, 
from Lat. oblationem, accus. of oblatio=an 
offering, from oblatus, pa. par. of offero (for 
objero) = to offer (q.v.); Sp. oblacion; Ital. 
oblazione.) 23) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of offering. 

“ This oblation of an heart... is the most accep- 
table tribute we can pay him.’ —Locke ; Reasonableness 
of Christianity. 

2. An offering ; anything offered ag an act 
of worship or reverence. 

“ A pin was the usual oblation,” —Scott : Don Roderick. 
(Introd.) 


IL. Technically : 


1. Canon Law: Anything offered or dedi- 
cated to God or the Church, whether movables 
or immovables. 


*2. Church Hist. : A gift or offering for the 


expenses of the eucharist, or the support of 
the clergy and poor. 


* Ob-la/-tion-ér, s. (Eng. oblation; -er.] One 
who makes an oblation or offering, as an act 
of worship or reverence. 


* Ob-la’-trate, v.i.' (Lat. oblatratus, pa. par. 
of oblatvo = to bark at : ob- = towards, against, 
and latro=to bark.) To bark, to snarl, to 
rail. (Cockeram.) = 


* Sb-la-tra/-tion, s. [Osiarrate.] A bark- 
ing, a snarling; quarrelsome or snappish ob- 
jection ; cavilling. 

“The apostle feares none of these currish oblatra 
tions.”—Bp. Hall: Sermon preached to the Lords. 


* Sb-léc’-tate, v.t. (Lat. oblectatus, pa. par. 
of oblecto = to please.] To please, to delight, 
to rejoice. 


* Sb-léc-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. oblectatio, from 
oblectatus, pa. par. of oblecto=to please.] To 
please, to delight, to rejoice. 

1. The act of pleasing highly; the state o/ 
being pleased ; delight. 

2. That which pleases or delights ; pleasure 
delight. 


“Such oblectations that can be hid in godliness,”— 
Feltham: Resolves, pt. ii., res. 66. 


* Sb’-lick, * ob-like, a. [OBLiquE, a.] — 


db’-li-gant, s. (Lat. obligans, pr. par. of 
ebligo = to bind down.] [Osxicatron, II. 2.) 


db’-li-gate, v.t. & i. (Lat. obligatus, pa. par. 
of obligo = to bind down : 0b = down, and ligo 
= to bind.] 

A. Trans. : To bind down; to place under 
an obligation ; to oblige or constrain morally 
or legally. 

“That's your true plan—to obligate 
The present ministers of state.” 
Churchill : Ghost, tv. 

B. Intrans.: To be binding or constrain- 
ing; to bind. 

“This oath he himself explains as obligating.”— 

Sir W. Hamilton. (Annandale.) 

{ This word is still common in Scotland, 
Ireland, and America, but its use is almost 
vatirely confined to the vulgar and illiterate. 


ob-li-ga/-tion, * ob-li-ga-ci-on, * ob- 
ly-ga-ci-on, * ob-li-ga-ci-oun, s. [Fr. 
obligation, from Lat. obligationem, accus. of 
of obligatio = a binding, from obligatus, pa. 
par. of obligo = to bind down; Sp. obligacion ; 
ital. obligazione.] [OBLIGATE, OBLIGE.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, The act of binding or constraining. 


2. That which binds, constrains or obliges 
to any act; that which constitutes a legal or 
us ral duty. 

“The heir of an obliged person is not bound to make 
restitution, if the obligation passed only by a personal 
act.”—Taylor: Rule of Holy Living. 

3. A binding agreement or contract; a 
treaty, a compact. 

“Made hym oblygacion, & hostage hym gan sende.” 
Robert of Gloucester. 

4, A duty imposed by the relations of 
society ; a duty towards one’s fellow-men, a 
claim upon one. 

“Both of them had learned by experience how soon 
vames forgot obligations."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. Vil. 

‘ - A liability arising from contracts entered 
nto. 

“The beggared, the bankrupt, society . .. while 
meoting: those obligations, grew richer and richer,”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix, 

_ 6. A position or state of being bound or 
indebted to another for a benefit, favour, or 
kindness received; a state calling for grati- 
tude : as, He is under great obligations to you. 


7. An act which binds another to feelings 
of gratitude, 


“‘Where is the obligation of any man's making ine 
@ present of what he does not care for himself?”— 
L Estrange. 


Il, Law: 


1. Eng. Law: (See extract). 


“An obligation or bond is a deed whereby the 
obligor obliges himself, his heirs, exernoEe apd 
administrators, to pay a certain sum of money to 
another at a day appointed. If this be all, the bond 
is called a single one, simplex obligatio: but there is 
generally a condition added, that, if the obligor does 
some particular act, the obligation shall be void, or 
else shall remain in full force: for instance, repay- 
ment of a principal sum of money borrowed of ‘the 
obligee, with interest. In case this condition is not 
performed, the bond becomes forfeited. or absolute, 
at Jaw, and charges the obligor, while living ; and 
after his death the obligation descends upon his heir, 
who, on defect of perioual assets, is bound to dis 
charge it, provided e has real assets by descent as a 
ENUM RE SO us ney, be called, hough nota 

irect, yet @ collateral, charge upon the lands." 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. rine ch. 18. 


2. Scots Law: <A legal tie by which one 
is bound to pay or perform something to 
another. The debtor (in England the obligor) 
is the obligant or granter, and the creditor in 
the obligation (in England the obligee) is the 
receiver or grantee. 

{I Day of Obligation ; Holiday of Obligation : 

Roman Church: A day other than Sunday 


§ £0, pot, 
@=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


on which the faithful are bound to hear mass 
and abstain from servile works. The days of 
obligation in England are: Christmas Day, 
the Circumcision (Jan. 1), the pew 
Jan. 6), Ascension Day, Corpus Christi, 
east of SS. Peter and Paul { une 29), the 

Assumption (Aug. 25), and All its (Nov. 1). 

Sb-li-ga’-td, s. [Ossuicaro.] 

* ob-Il-ga- tor-i-ly, * ob-li-ga-tor-i-lie, 
adv, [Eng. obligator(y); -ly.) In an obliga- 

tory manner ; by obligation. 

“Being bound obdigatoritie, both for himselfe and 

his succeasors."—Fox: Martyrs, p. 230. 

*Sb'-li-ga-tor-i-_néss, s. [Eng. obligatory; 
~ness.| The quality or state of being obliga- 
tory or binding. 


db’-li-ga-tor-¥, a. [Lat. obligatorius, from 
. obligatus, pa. par. of obliga = to bind; Fr. 
obligatoire.] Imposing an obligation; bind- 
ing or constraining legally or morally; re- 
— the performance of or forbearance 
m some act. (Followed by on or upon before 

the person bound ; formerly by to.) 


“Either now unlawfull, or, at least, neither 03% 
tory nor convenient."—Ap. Huil: Cases of aoe og 


&-blige’, * o-bligg, v.t. & i. [Fr. obliger = 
to oblige, to bind, from Lat. obligo = to bind 
down, to oblige : 0b- = to, down, and ligo= 
to bind ; Sp. odligar ; Ital. obbligare.) 

A. Transitive: 
*1. To bind, to attach firmly. 
“He h 
je bad. lose a hy ven senators and magistrates 
* 2. To bind by agreement to do somethi: 
to bind down. _ 


“Theil odtiged them to 
Forti thousand pound.” odert de ose p. 8% 

* 3. To bind by treaty or compact ; to ally, 
to make subject. 

“Ych obdligi me to the.” Rodert’of Gloucester, p. 12 

4. To constrain or compel by any force, 
legal, moral, or physical; to impose obliga- 
tion upon; to compel to something. 

ih Vistenp motive reciting’ irom the commend cf 
another.”"—Paley : Moral Philosophy, bk. ii, ch. ii. 

5, To place under an obligation of gratitude 
by a favour or kindness; to bind by some 
favour done or kindness shown ; to please, to 
gratify. 

6. (In the passive) : To be indebted, to owe. 

“To those mills we are obliged for all our metala.”— 
Bentley : Boyle Lectures. 

B. Intransitive : 
wea To impose obligations ; to be binding, to 

nd. 


“No power can oblige any further than it can take 
cognizance of the offence and inflict penalties,”— 
South: Sermons, vol. v., ser. 5. 


2. To gratify, to please, to be obliging. 


“Sneer'’d at by fools, pepper ie 
And t - 
SY et Maple te artetinet, 20. 


{] The example shows that the pronuncia- 
tion was formerly obleeged. 
Bb-li-ges’, s. (Eng. oblig(e); -ee.] 
Law: The person to whom another is 
bound, or to whom a bond is given, 


“If the condition becomes impossible by the act of 
God, the act of law, or the act of the obliges himself, 
there the Black- 


ae ee 
* §-blige’-mént, s. [Fr.] 
1. Obligation; binding or constraining 
power or quality. 


“T will not resist, whatever it is, either of divine or 
human odligement.”— Milton : Of Education. 


2. A favour or kindness done, an obligation. 


“ Interest or obligement made the tie.” 
een < Hind & Panther, 1. 487, 


S-blig’-Er, s. [Eng. oblig(e); -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who obliges. 


“Tt is the natural property of the same heart, to be 
a gentle Gistneaton lial Naas nore an odliger.’— 
Reliquie Wottoniane, p. 453. 


2. Law. : The same as OBLIGOR (q.V.). 


S-blig’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [OBxice.] 
A, As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Binding ; imposing obligation. 
2. Willing to oblige others; ready to do 
favours ; kind, complaisant. 


a rv'd to all.” 
aa eligi vei alsh : Pastorals, ecl. 4. 


8. Characterized or distinguished by readi- 
ness to oblige others. 


“Ke had a sweet and odliging temper.'— 
Meandow Hist. Eng., ch, xxiii. 


boil, : 61; eat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, 29; : 
jo ip Ais wing -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shts, 


obligato—obliquity 


C. As subst. : The act of doing kindness or 
favours to others, 


8-blig’-ing-ly¥, adv, (Eng, obliging; -ly. 
blig’ ly, el gpa a td ly.) 


In an obliging manner; 
plaisance, or kindness ; kindly. 
“(He) then for mine od 
2) first lempoen iar GN a, abe akcou.” 
Pope; Prol. to Satires, 279. 
5-blig’-ing-néss, s. (Eng. obliging; -ness.) 
“1. The quality or state of being binding 
or obligatory ; binding power or force ; obli- 
gation, 
“Christ coming. . . did tly set ri 
= wa, obtigingness of those institotions.aBameona, ; 
+2. The quality or state of being obliging 
complaisance, civility; readiness or willing- 
ness to do kindness or favours, 


civility, com- 


“ Obli, and doi y Ad 
sharp: Sermons, Vo Leter, ot nee eeneratlon. 
db-li-gor’, s. (Eng. obdlig(e) ; -or.] 


Law: One who binds himself by a bond, or 
who gives a bond to another. 


* db-lig’-u-late, a. [Pref. ob-, and Eng. ligu- 
late (q.v.). } 

Bot.: Extended on the inner instead of the 
outer side of the capitulum or head. Used of 
the corolla of some ligulate Composites or 
other flowers. (Henslow.) 


* Sb-li-qua’-tion, s. [Lat. obliquatio, from 
obliquus = oblique (q.v.). ] 

1, Lit. : Declination from a straight line or 
course ; the quality or state of being oblique ; 
obliquity. 

“The right and transverse fibres... must frame a 

reticula: and quincuncial figure eS obliqua- 


tions.”"—Browne : Cyrus’ Garden, ch. 
2. Fig.: Deviation from moral rectitude; 
moral obliquity. 


6b-lique’ (que as k), *ob-lick, * ob-like, 
a. [(Fr., from Lat. obliquus, oblicus = slanting, 
awry : 0b = away, and *liguis = oblique ; Ital. 
obliquo ; Sp. oblicuo.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : Having a direction not perpendicular 
nor parallel to some line taken as a standard 
of reference ; not direct, slanting. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Not direct; indirect; not straight- 
forward. 

“The love we bear our friends, . .. 


Hath in it certain obiiqgue ends.” 
Drayton: Muses Elysium, iii, 


™  *(2) Malignant, envious, unpropitious, ill- 
omeued, 
*(3) Not direct in descent; collateral. 


“His natural affection in a direct line was strong, 
in an oblique but weak."—Saker: Henry J, (an. 1135).4 


IL, Technically : 

1. Anat, : [OBLIQUE-MUSCLE], 

2. Botany: 

(1) Of the veins of a leaf: Making an angle 
with the midrib of 90° to 120°. 

(2) Ofa leaf: Having a slight inequality in 
the opposite sides. 

(3) Of direction: Having the margin point- 
ing to the sky, the apex to the horizon; as 
the leaves of Protea and Fritillaria. 

3. Gram.: A term applied to any case ex- 
cept the nominative. 

| Oblique System of Coordinates : 

Analysis : A systemin which the coordinate 
axes are oblique to each other. 


oblique-angle, s. 

Geom. : Any angle which is greater or less 
than a right-angle. 

oblique-angled, a. Having no right- 
angles : as, an oblique-angled triangle. 


oblique-arch, oblique-bridge,s. An 
arch or bridge carrying high-roads or railroads 


OBLIQUE ARCH, 


across a river, canal, &c., in an oblique direc- 
tion. They are also called skew-arches. 
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oblique-circle, s. 


Spher. projection: A circle whose plane is 
oblique to the axis of the primitive plane, 


oblique-cone, s. A cone whose axis 1s 
oblique to the plane of its base. 


oblique-crystal, s. 
Min.: A crystal with one axis endicu- 
lar to each of the others. nade 


oblique-cylinder, s A cylinder whose 
axis is oblique to the plane of its bage. 


oblique-leaf, s. [Oxstiquz, IL. 2. (2).] 


oblique-motion, s. 
Music : (Morton, s. II. 4), 


oblique-muscle, s. 

Anat.: A muscle diagonal either as to the 
=— axis of the body or to its transverse 
planes. 


oblique -narration, ss. 
SPEECH. ]} 


oblique-plane, s. 
Diall.: A plane which is oblique to the 
horizon. 


oblique-projection, s. A projection 
jectlo by a line oblique to the plane of pro- 
ection. 


oblique-sailing, s. 

Naut,: The movement ofa ship when, being 
in some intermediate rhomb between the four 
cardinal points, it makes an oblique angle 
with the meridian, and continually changes 
both its latitude and longitude. 


oblique - speech, oblique - narra- 
tion, s. , 

Rhet.: That which is quoted indirectly or in 
a different person from that employed by the 
original speaker. Thus, the words, ‘‘1 will 
come,” when reported by another person, 
become “ He said that he would come.” 


oblique-spHere, s. 

Astron. & Geog.: The celestial or the ter- 
restrial sphere when its axis is oblique to the 
horizon of the place, which it is everywhere 
except to an observer on the equator or, did 
any exist, at the poles. 


*Sb-lique’ (que as ky), v.i. [OsLIQUE, a.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : To form an oblique line ; to 
deviate from a straight or perpendicular line ; 
to slope, to slant. 


“A line which obdligued from the bottom of his 
spine, "—Scott ; Waverley, ch. xi. 


2. Mil.: To move forward obliquely by 
stepping sideways, 


th Navelrly (que as k), adv. [Eng, oblique; 
y. 


[OBLIQUE- 


1, Lit, : In an oblique manner or direction ; 
not directly; not in a direct line; to or on 


one side. 
“ Till on his course odliquely shone | 
The narrow Valley of Saint John.’ 
Scott, Bridal of Triermain, 1, 12, 


*2. Fig.: Not directly; indirectly; not in 
direct words. 

“*Mr, Hogarth... 

—Walpole; Anecdotes of 
Sb-lique’-néss (queask),s. [Eng. oblique ; 
-Ness. 

I, Lit. : The quality or state of being oblique; 
deviation from a straight line or course; ob- 
liquity. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. Indirectness. 

*92. Deviation from moral rectitude ; moral 
obliquity. 

* Sb-li’-quid, a. [Osrique, a.] Oblique, 
“Each is... channel Sap ee 
AP NOE SY Spenser: ¥ Qy VII. vii. 5 
db-1i-qui-ty, * ob-li-qui-tie, s. (Fr. odii- 
quité, from Lat. obliquitas = obliqueness, from 
obliquus = oblique (q.v.) 5 Sp. oblicutdad ; Ital. 
obliquita.] 

1. Lit. : The quality or state of being oblique; 

‘deviation from a state of parallelism or per- 
‘pendicularity. 


O ed trary with thwart odliquities.” 
eee Milton: i Z,, vill. 132. 


obliquely gave the first offence.” 
ainting, vol. iv., ch. iv. 


2. Figwratively : 
(1) Deviation from moral rectitude. 


“That prize belongs to none but the sincere ; 
The least obliquity is fatal here.” 
Cowper: Progress of Error, 879. 


expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-ble, -d:e, &c. = bei, deL, 
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(2) Irregularity ; deviation from ordinary 
rules. 


| Obliquity of the ecliptic: 
Astron. : The inclination of the ecliptic to 
the celestial equator. It is about 23° 27’. 


*Ob’-lite, a. [Lat. oblitus, pa. par. of oblino = 
to smear over.] Smeared over, dim, 


“Obscure and oblite mention."—Fuller > Pisgah 
Sight, II. v. 21. 


Ob-lit’-6r-ate, v.t. [Lat. obliteratus, pa. par. 
of oblitero = to efface, to smear out : ob = over, 
and litera=a letter; Fr. oblitérer; Sp. ob- 
literar ; Ital. obliterare.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : To efface, to rub out, to erase, to blot 
out ; to render impossible to be deciphered : 
as, To obliterate writing or an inscription. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To efface, to blot out; to erase from 
memory by time or other means ; to cause to 
be forgotten. 


“Discourse on other themes 
! Ensuing seem'd to obliterate the past.” 
Cowper: Tusk, vi. 540, 

(2) To wear out; to destroy by any means ; 

to put an end to. 

“As if their memory of, and affection to, it could 
scarce be obliterated.” — Dr. Whitby: On the Five 
Points, dis. iii., ch. iii, § 5. 

*(3) To reduce to a very low or almost im- 

perceptible state: as, To obliterate the pulse. 

II. Pathol.: To cause to disappear. Used 

specially of any duct or passage, as a vein, an 
artery, when the two opposite sides have con- 
tracted adhesion and the cavity disappeared. 

q For the distinction between obliterate, 

expunge, blot out, rase or erase, efface, and 
cancel, see to BLor. 


Ob-lit’-ér-ate, a. [Os.ireRats, v.] 
Entom. : A term applied to marks, impres- 


sions, or elevations nearly effaced or ob- 
literated, 


Ob-lit-ér-a’-tion, s. (Lat. obliteratio, from 
obliteratus, pa. par. of oblitero= to obliterate 
(q.v.); Fr. oblitération ; Sp. obliteracion ; Ital. 
obliterazione.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : The act of obliterating, erasing, or 
blotting out; the state of being obliterated 
or rendered undecipherable. 


“There might, probably, be an obliteration of all 
those monuments of antiquity.”—Hale: Orig. of Man- 
kind, p. 138, 

2. Fig.: The act of effacing or erasing from 
memory; the state of being forgotten or 
blotted out trom memory. 


“The obliteration of that original signification.”— 
Beddoes: Nature of Mathem. Evidence, p. 96. 


Ii. Pathol.: The closure of a duct or any 
eavity by the adhesion of its parietes, 


*Ob-lit'-ér-a-tive, a. (Eng. obliterat(e); 
-ive.] Tending to obliterate or eflace ; effacing, 
erasing. 


*Sb-liv-i-al, a. (Lat. oblivi(o)= oblivion 
(q.v.); Eng. suff. -al.] Oblivious, forgetful. 


Ob-liv-i-on, s. [Fr., from Lat. oblivionem, 
accus. of oblivio = forgetfulness, from obli- 
viscor = to forget: probably from ob- and 
livesco=to become livid or dark ; Ital. odli- 
vione, obblivione.] 

1. Forgetfulness ; the act of forgetting. 
2. The state of being effaced from the 
memory ; the being forgotten. 
“This doctrine has sunk into complete obdlivion.”— 
Stewart : Philos. Essays, ess. iii, 
*3. An amnesty ; a forgetting or blotting 
out of offences; a general pardon. 
{| Acts of oblivion were passed in England in 
1660 and 1690. 
“By the act of oblivion, all offences against the 
crown, and all particular trespasses between subject 


and subject, were pardoned, remitted, and utterly 
extinguished.”—Davies: State of Ireland. 


* Ob-liv’-1-6n-ize, v.t. [Eng. oblivion; -ize.] 
To sink in oblivion. 


b-liv’-i-olis, * ob-lyv-y-ouse, a. [Fr. 
oblivieux, from Lat. obliviosus, from oblivio = 
oblivion (q.v.). ] 
*1, Causing forgetfulness. 


ried associates and co-partners of our loss 
Lie thus astonished on th’ oblivious pool.” 
Milton: P. L., i, 226, 
2. Forgetful ; accompanied by forgetfulness. 
“Tbrough the long night she lay in deep, oblivious 
slum ber.” Longfellow: Evangeline, i, 5. 


oblite—obolite 


Sb-liv’-i-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. oblivious; -ly.] 
In an oblivious manner ; forgetfully. 


db-liv’-i-oiis-néss, * ob-liv-i-ous-nesse, 
s. [Eng. oblivious; -ness.} The quality or 
state of being oblivious ; oblivion. 
“T dwell here nowe in a schoole of obléviousnesse.”— 
Fox: Martyrs, p, 1,565. 


* 6b-ldc’-u-tor, s. [Lat., from ob- = against, 
and locutor =a speaker, from locutus, pa. par. 
of loquor = to speak.] A gainsayer. 


“There be dyverse oblocutors which .. . saye that 
he would never have set forth such thinges as he 
promysed.”"—Bale, Pref. to Leland’s Itinerary, 


Sb’-long, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. oblongus = 
long, long across, from 0b- = over, across, and 
longus = long.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Ord. Lang.: Longer than broad; rect- 
angular, but having the length greater than 
the breadth. 


“ Compared in shape to an oblong shield.”—Gordon - 
Tacitus ; Life of Agricola. 


2. Bot.: Elliptical, with the two ends 
blunted. 

B. As subst.: A figure whose length is 
greater than its breadth ; specif., in geometry, 
a name given to a rectangle whose adjacent 
sides are unequal. In common language, any 
figure approximating to this form is called an 
oblong; in fact, any body which is longer 
than it is wide is often called an oblong. 

“The best figure of a garden is either a square or an 

oblong.” —Sir W. Temple: On Gurdening. 

oblong-chelodine, s. 

Zool. : Chelodina oblonga, a river-tortoise 
from West Australia. 


oblong-obovate, a. 


Bot.: Between oblong and obovate, but 
more nearly approaching the latter. 


oblong-ovate, a. 
Bot. : Between oblong and ovate. 


oblong sun-fish, s. 
Ichthy. : Orthagoriscus trumentus, 


* Sb’-long-ish, o. [Eng. oblong; -ish.] Some- 
what oblong in shape. 


* Ob’-long-ly, adv. [Eng. oblong; -ly.] In 
an oblong form or manner. 


“Had the globe of our earth, or of the planets, beep 
either spherical or oblongly spheroidical,”"—Cheyne > 
Philos. Treatises. 


* Sb’-ldng-néss, s. (Eng. oblong; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being oblong. 


* Sb-10-qui-oiis, a. [Eng. obloquy; -ous.] 
Containing or of the nature of obloquy; re- 
proachful, 

*“Emulations which are apt to rise and vent in 
obloquious acrimony.’—Sir R. Naunton; Fragmenta 
Regalia. 

Sb’-lo-quy, s. [Lat. obloquiwm = contradic- 
tion, from obloquor = to speak against; ob- = 
against, and loquor= to speak.] 

1, Censorious speech ; reproachful language ; 
reproach, blame, slander; language which 
brings, or is intended to bring, men into 
odium or reproach. 

“Even his own sect looked coldly on him, and re- 
quited Pie eee with obloquy.”"—Macaulay: Hist. 

+ Ch, . 

*2. A cause of reproach or disgrace; a 

reproach, a disgrace. 
= My chastity’s the jewel of.our house . 
ti 


ich were the greatest obloguy i’ th’ world in me 
0 lose,” Shakesp.: All's Well, iv. 2. 


* Sb-liic-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. obluctatio, from 
obluctatus, pa. par. of obluctor = to struggle 
against: 0b- = against, and ductor = to struggle, 
to strive.] A striving or struggling against. 


“He hath not the comman? of himself to use that 
artificial obluctation.”—Fotherby ; Atheomastiz, p, 125. 


* $b-mtr-mur-ing, s. [Pref. ob-= against, 
and Eng. murmuring.) Murmur, objection, 
(H. More: Immort. Soul, IL. ii. 10.) 


* Sb-mu-tés’-cen¢e, s. [Lat. obmutescens, 
pr. par. of obmutesco = to be silent ; mutus = 
mute, dumb.] Loss of speech ; dumbness. 


“A vehement fear naturally produceth obmutes- 
cence.’—Browne » Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. viii. 


* Ob-nixe'-lY, adv. (Lat. obnixe.] Barnestly. 
“ Most obnixely I must beseech both them and you.” 
—E. Codrington: To Sir E. Dering, May 24, 1641. 
Ob-n6x’-iotis (x as ksh), a. [Lat. obnorius 
= liable to hurt, hurtful: ob-, and novius= 
hurtful, noxious (q.v.). | 


* 1, Liable to punishment, harm, or injury : 
hence, exposed generally. 


“Who aspires, must down as low 
As high he soar'd ; obrowious first or last 
To basest things.” Milton: P, L., ix. 170. 
*9. Answerable, bound, subject, respon- 
sible. 


“Examine thyself in the particulars of thy rela- 
tions, espeeially where thou governest and takest 
accounts of others, and are not so obnoxious to them 
as they are to thee."—J. Taylor: Worthy Communi- 
cant, ch, vi., § 2. 

3. Offensive, hateful, odious, unpopular. 

“They envy Christ, but they turn upon the man, 
who was more obnoxious to them.”—Donne : Sermons. 
ser. 20, 

* 4, Reprehensible, censurable; deserving 

censure or disapproval. 


“The singular placidity with which Fadladeen had 
listened during the latter part of this obnoxious story. 
—Moore. Fire-worshippers. 


5b-nox’-ioiis-ly (x as ksh), adv. [Eng. 
obnoxious; -ly.) In an obnoxious manner; 
reprehensibly, offensively, odiously, hatefully. 


db-ndox’-iotis-néss (x as ksh), s. [Eng. 
obnoxious ; -ness.] 

* 1, The quality or state of being obnoxious 
or liable to punishment, harm, or injury; 
liability. 

“Our obnoxiousness to the curse of the law for 

sin.’—South : Sermons, vol. xi., ser. 6. 
2. Offensiveness, odiousness, hatefulness, 


reprehensibleness. 


* Sb-nt-bi-late, v.t. [Lat. obnubilatus, pa. 
par. of obnybilo=to make cloudy, from ob- 
and nubilus = cloudy; nubes a=cloud.} To 
make cloudy ; to cloud, to obscure. 


“Something yet so foul as did obnubilate even the 
brightest glory.'—Feltham . Resolves, pt i., res. 50. 


* 6b-nu-bi-la’-tion, s. [Osnusriate.] The 
act or process of making cloudy, dark, or 
obscure. 

“ Let others glory in their. . . obnubilation of bodies 
coruscant.’— Waterhouse: Apol. for Learning, }. 175, 


0'-boe (0e as 63), s. [Ital. oboe, from Fr. haut- 
bois.] 


Music: A hautboy (q.v.). 


t+ oboe d’amore, s. 

Music: An instrument of the same con- 
struction as the ordinary oboe, but standing 
aminor third lower, being in the key of A. 


OBOE D’AMORE. 


This instrument has been again brought into 
use for the special purpose of playing Bach’s 
scores correctly, and was so employed in 
Westminster Abbey, Jan. 15, 1880. 


* oboe di caccia, s. 


Music: Hunting-oboe ; an old name for an 
instrument resembling a bassoon on a minia- 


OBOE DI CACCIA. 


ture scale. They are in the key of F or Eb, 
and are played with a small bassoon reed. 


* 0'-bo-ist, s. [Eng. obo(e) ; -ist.] A player on 
the oboe ; a hautboyist. 


* Ob’-0-lar-y, a. (Lat. obol(us); Eng. adj. 
suff. -ary.] Pertaining to or consisting of 
small coin; possessing only small coins; 
poor, reduced. (Lamb.) A 


Sb’-dle, Sb’-S1, s. [Osotus.] 
Pharm. ; A weight of ten (or, according to 
some, twelve) grains, or half a scruple. 


Ob-G-1El-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dim. of obolus 
(q.v.)-] 

Paleont.: A genus of Lingulide, from the 
Cambrian and Lower Silurian, differing from 
Obolus in the arrangement of the muscular 
impressions. 


Ob/-O-lite, s. [Lat. obol(us), and suff. -ite.J 
Any fossil shell of the genus Obolus (q.v.). 

obolite-grit, s. 

Ceol.: A green-grained calcareous grit of 
Lower Silurian age, containing the Obolus 
Molluscs, found in Russia under the castle of 
Narva and elsewhere. Called originally, by 
Sir Roderick Murchison and others, Ungulite- 
grit, Ungula being Pander’s synonym for 

olus, 


iA i a giao k ep 
Tite, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill: try, Syrian. 2, 0c =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


*Sb’-dl-ize, v.t. [Oseuize.) 
b’-0-16 
in the 
penny, 


Sb’-6-liis, s. [Lat., from Gr. d80Ads (obolos). ] 

1, Greek Antiquities ; 

(1) A sma!l coin of ancient Greece, origin- 
ally of copper, afterwards of silver, the sixth 

art of an Attic 

achma, and equal 
toljd. Multiplesand (%& 
submultiples of the & 
obolus were also used, 
as 5, 4, 8, 2, 4 oboli, 
and 4, 4, and 3 of an 
obolus. 

(2) A small weight, the sixth part of an 
Attic drachma. +e = 

2. Paleont. : A genus of Lingulide, confined 
to the Silurian period; fend oe of the 
Lower Silurian. Valves orbicular, sub-equal, 
smooth, unarticulated, kept in apposition by 
muscular action; the ventral valve has a 
longitudinal furrow for the fibres of attach- 
ment, which pass out between the beaks. 


Sb-o'-val, a. [Pref. ob-, and Eng. oval (q.v.).] 
Bot, ; The same as OBovaTE (q.v.). 


Sb-6'-vate, a. [Pref. ob-, and Eng. ovate (q.v.).] 
Bot. : Inversely ovate. Used of a leaf, &c., 
shaped like a hen’s egg, with . 
the broader end at the a 
most remote from the petiole, oN 


6b-0-vate-l¥, adv. [Eng. obo- 
vate ; -ly.] 
Bot., &c,: In an obovate 
manner, 
Sb-d'-void, a. 
Eng. ovoid (q.v.). 
Bot. : Somewhat obovate. 


Sb-rép’-tion, s. (Lat. obreptio, 
obreptu 


8. [OBoLus.] A copper coin current 
onian Islands, value about one half- 


OBOLUS. 


ob-, and 


8, pa. par. of obrepo 
= to creep up to: ob-= up, 
and repo = to creep.] 

*1. Ord Lang.: The act of creeping u 
so as to surprise. i 
“ Sudden incursions 
ce.” —Cudworth 


OBOVATE 
LEAF. 


and 
é hak yg sins of mere 
2. Scots Law: The obtaining gifts of escheat, 


&e., b Sing. Mipennah The obtaining 
such sits by suppression of the truth is 
termed subreption, 


*Sb-rép-tY-tious, a. (Lat. obreptitius, from 
obreptus, pa. par. of obrepo=to creep upon ; 
Fr. ; Sp. obrepticio.) Done or ob- 
tained by surprise ; with secrecy, falsehood, 
or by concealment of the truth. 


*Sb-rd-gate, vt. [Lat. obrogatus, pa. par. 
of obrogo: ob- = against, and rogo = to ask.] 
To proclaim or propose a contrary law for the 
pa of abrogating or annulling a former ; 

abrogate. 


be Fab geal a (Pref. ob-, and Eng. rotund 
(qv. 
Bot.: Arpeoneiing to roundness ; imper- 
fectly roun 


* Sb-riite’,v.4, (Lat. obrutus, pa. par. of obruo.] 
To throw down, to overthrow. 


“The misery wherewith ye were obruted and over- 
whelmed.”—Sacon. 
db-scéne’, *ob-scoene, a. [Lat. obscenus, 


wis, a word of doubtful etymology, but 
possibly connected with scevus = left-handed, 
unlucky.) 
1. Immodest or impure in language or 
action ; indecent, lewd, unchaste. 
“Words that were once chaste, by frequent use grow 
obscene and uncleanly."— Watts» Logick. 
*2. Abominable, odious, vile. 
“That, in a Christian climate, souls refined 
. deed !* 
Bosh show whelnges De Sra te 
*3, Foul, filthy, disgusting, offensive, 
‘ i belies.” * 
“he bon oboe omens oapuey 18 
*4, Inauspicious, ill-omened, unlucky. 
“ ta” 
The guilty werent pm to Lip 
éne’-ly, adv. [Eng. obscene; -ly.] Inan 
obscene manner ; indecently, lewdly. : 
4 tro: 
avd deta seas A 


{ Virgil; 


DOU, bd} ; PORE, JSW1; cat, coll, chorus, ghin, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, 


obolize—obsequies 


Sb-scéne’-méss, s. [Hng. obscene; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being obscene; ob- 
scenity, immodesty, lewdness. 

Phe 5. meg tps by it, and escape obsceneness.” — 


Sb-scdn’-i-t¥, s, (Fr. obscénité.) 

1, The quality or state of being obscene ; 
impurity or immodesty in word or action ; 
ribaldry, lewdness, 

“T wish, at least, our sacred rites were free 
From those pollutions of obscenity.” 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat. vi. 

2. Obscene or impure words or actions ; 
that which is obscene, indecent, or unchaste ; 
lewdness, ribaldry, indecency. 


“Wit employed in dressing up odscentty is like the 
art used in painting a pon the, hae sept 4p Polite 
Learning, ch. viii. 


*Sb-seén-oiis, a. (Lat. obscwnus, obscenus.] 
Obscene, immodest, unchaste, lewd, 


“ Obscenous in recital and hurtful in example,”"—Sir 
J. Harrington; Apol. of Poetry, pt. x. 


*dSb-seén’-olis-néss, s. [Eng. obscenous ; 
he 

ness.) The quality or state of being obscene ; 
obscenity. 


*Sb-sciir’-ant, s. [Lat, obscwrans, pr. par. 
of obscwro = to obscure (q.v.).] One who or 
that which obscures ; specif. one who opposes 
the progress of knowledge, inquiry, informa- 
tion, or enlightenment. 


+db-sciir’-ant-ism, s. (Eng. obscurant ; -ism.] 
The principles or system of an obscurant. 


“The dim obscurantism of Wordsworth's politics.” 
—Nonconformist and Independent, July 21, 1881, p. 690, 


tdb-sciir-ant-ist, s. (Eng. obscwrant ; -ist.] 
The same as OBSCURANT (q. V.). 


“No voice, save from a clique of French and English 
obscurantists."—Edinburgh Review, July, 1862, p, 292. 


6b-seu-ra’-tion, s. t. obscwratio, from 
obscuratus, pa. par. of obscwro = to make dark 
or obscure (q.v.).] 
1. The act of making dark or obscure; a 
darkening. 
2. The state of being obscured or darkened. 


“Tt is not possible to assign the precise moment of 
incipient obscuration, or of total extinction."—Her- 
aohel Astronomy (1868), § 533. 


Sb-seiire’, a. &s. (Fr. obscwr, from Lat. ob- 
scurus = dark, covered over, from ob- = over, 
and scwrus = covered, from the same root as 
Sansc, sku = to cover.] 

A, As adjective; 
1, Darkened; imperfectly illuminated, 
shadowed, gloomy, murky. 
2. Bringing on or causing darkness or ob- 
security, 
“ Obscurest night involved the sky, 
oured.” 


The Atlantic billows r { 
Cowper: The Castaway. 


*3. Living in or fond of darkness or night. 
“The obscure bird clamour’d the Uvelogs Distt 

Shakesp.? Macbeth, ii. 8 
*4, Hidden, concealed. 


“ Obscure, but safe, we rest us here.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, il. 9. 


*5. Retired; away from observation; se- 
cluded, remote : as, an obsewre corner. 
6. Not noted, humble, mean, unknown, 


ae ap doomed to an obscure but tranquil state, 
pleased with it.” Cowper ; Task, vi. 908. 


7. Not easily understood; abstruse; not 
obvious ; difficult to understand. 

“He euer so laboured to set his wordes in such 
obscure and doubtful fashion.""—Sir 7. More > Workes, 
p. 554. 

8. Not clear or full; imperfect, defective, 
indistinct; as, an obscure view of distant 
objects. 

* B, As subst.: Darkness, night. 

“That clear obscure, 
So softly dark.” Byron: Parisina, 1. 
obscure-rays, s. pl. 

Heat : Invisible rays both above and below 
those of the visible spectrum. 


Sb-sciire’, v.t. & 7, [Onscure, a.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To make dark ; to darken; to deprive of 
light ; to make dim or gloomy. 


# are all couched in a pit hard by Herne’s oak, 
with ohicuped lights."—Shakesp.: Merry Wives of 


Vv. 3 
*2. To keepin the dark ; to hide from view ; 
to conceal. 
“ And you inay marvel why I obscured myself, 


puri, life. 
. ont Measure for Measure, ¥. 1. 
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*3, To prevent from becoming known; ta 
hide ; to keep back, . 


“ Much more his absence now 
Thus long to some great papas He obscures,” 
‘ilton: P. R., ii, 101, 


4, To make less intelligible, visible, orlegible. 


“But the dark mantle of involving time 
Has veil'd their beauties, and obscur'd their rhyme.” 
Langhorne: Genius & Valour, 


5. To make less glorious, illustrious, or 
beautiful ; to make mean ; to degrade, 


“Your high self .. . you have obscured 
With a swain’s wearing.” 
Shakesp, ; Winter's Tale, iv. 8. 


ues Intrans,: To hide, or to conceal one's 


“There's bad tidings ; I must obscure and hear it.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Maid in the Mill, iv. 1. 


Ob-sctire’-ly, adv. [Eng. obscure; -ly.] ° 
1, In an obseure manner ; darkly, dimly. 


“ Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright.” 
Byron : Curse of Minerva. 


2. In an obscure, mean, or low state or 
degree ; meanly, unnoticed. 


“ A line so long beloved and feared 
May soon obscurely end.” — Scott Rokeby, v. 23, 


3. Not clearly or distinctly; abstrusely, 
darkly ; not plainly. 


*6b-sciire’-mént, s. [Eng. obscure, a. ; -ment.} 
The act of obscuring; the state of being ob- 
scured ; obscuration, darkness. 

“‘ Now bolder fires appear, 
And o'er the palpable obscwrement sport.” 
Pomfret: Dies Novissima. 
éb-sciire’-néss, s. [Eng. obscure, a. ; -ness.} 
1, The quality or state of being obscure; 
darkness, gloominess, dimness. 
2, A state, position, or condition of ob- 
security ; privacy, meanness, 


“ These shal? entomb those eyes, that have redeem'd 
Me from the vulgar, thee from all obscureness.” 
Daniel: Sonnet 41. 


3. Darkness of meaning ; unintelligibleness, 
indistinctness. 


“These questions being perplexed, thorny, and 
troublesome through their obscwreness.”—Bp. Hall: 
Via Media; The Way of Peace. 


Ob-scur’-ér, s. [Eng. obscur(e), v.3 -er.] One 
who or that which obscures, 


6b-seur-i_ty, s. [Fr. obscurité, from Lat. 

obscwritatem, accus. of obscwritas = darkness, 
obscurity ; from obsewrus = obscure (q.v.). } 

1, The quality or state of being obscure; 
darkness, gloom. 

“ A day of darkness and obscurity."—Esther xi. 8. 

2, An obscure, mean, lowly, or humble posi- 
tion or condition. : 


“Her early years had been passed in poverty and 
obscurity.” —Mucaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xi. 


3. Darkness of meaning; want of plainness 
of meaning or expression. 


“ When all the instruments of knowledge are forbid 
to do their office, ignorance and obscurity must needs be 
upon the whole soul.”—South: Sermons, vol, iil., ser. 2. 


* 4, A person little known. 


“Those illustrious obscurities, Vardy and Kent,"— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1885. 


* Sb’-sé-crate, v.t. (Lat. obsecratus, pa. par. 
of obsecro= to entreat : 0b- and sacer = sacred.) 
To entreat, to beg, to implore, to supplicate. 


* Sb-sé-cra’-tion, s. [Lat. obsecratio, from 
obsecratus, pa. par, of obsecro = to obsecrate 
(a.v.).] Mat 2 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of entreating, im- 
loring, or supplicating; entreaty, supplica- 
ion. 

2. Rhet.: A figure of speech in which the 
orator implores the help of God or man. 


* Sb'-sé-cra-tor-y, a. [Bng. obsecrat(e); 
-ory.] Expressing or containing entreaty or 
supplication ; supplicatory. 

“That gracious and obsecratory charge."—Bp, Hall + 
Peace Muker, § 26. 


* Sb’-sé-quent, a. [Lat. obsequens, pr. par 
of obsequor = to follow.) Obedient, submis- 
sive, obsequious, 

“Pliant and odsequent to his pleasure.”—Fotherby : 
Atheomastix, p. 181. 


* Sb-s6-—qui-enge, s. [OnsEquious.] Ob- 
sequiousness. 


db'-88-quies, s. pl. [O. Fr. obseques, from Lat. 
obsequic = funeral rites, from obsequor = to 
follow.) [OssEquy (1), s.] Funeral rites or 
ceremonies, 
“Lo! at this tomb my tributary tears 


noha ates 
T render, for 7 ieierea § oO. sprue Sein. 2 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious =shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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db-s6'-qui-oiis, a. [Fr. obséquiewz, from Lat. 
obsequiosus = compliant, from obsequium = 
compliance, from obsequor = to follow ; Sp. 
obsequioso; Ital. ossequioso. Puttenham, in 
1589, classed this among words then of quite 
recent introduction into the language. An- 
other writer, a little earlier, ranks it among 
“‘inkhorn terms, smelling too much of the 
Latin.” (Trench: English Past & Present p. 37.) ] 
*1, Originally, in a good sense; compliant ; 
submissive or obedient to the words or wishes 
of others ; zealous, devoted. 


‘Besides many other fishes in divers places, which 
are very obeisant and obseguious when they be called 
by their names.”—P. Holland: Plutarch's Morals, 
Pp. 970. 


2. Compliant in excess ; servilely obedient 
or submissive ; cringing, fawning ; over ready 
to comply with the desires of others. 


“ Judges, who, while the popular frenzy was at the 
height, bad been its most obsequious instruments,”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 


* 3. Following. 


“ Light issues forth, and at the other door 
Obsequious darkness enters.” Milton: P. L., vi. 10. 


*4, Of or pertaining to funerals or mourn- 
ing ; funereal. 


“The survivor bound... 
To do obseguious sorrow.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 2. 


*5, Mourning ; grieving as for one dead. 
** So obseguious will thy father be.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., ii. 5. 
pai eh adv. [Eng. obsequious ; 
= iY. 
1, In an obsequious manner; obediently ; 
with ready compliance. 


“ When theatres for you the scenes forego, 
And the box bows obsequiously low.” 
Shenstone: To a Lady. 


* 2, In the character of a mourner; with 
mourning. 
“ Whilst I a while AG NEY) lament.” 
Shakesp. : Richard III., 1. 2 


6b-se’-qui-otis-néss, s. [Eng. obsequious; 


ness.) 

*1, In a good sense; ready and willing 
compliance with the desires of others ; prompt 
obedience ; zeal. 

‘* His assertions are so far from compelling men to 
come to heaven, as they put many men further out of 
their way, and work an obduration rather than an 
obsequiousness.”— Donne : Sermon 45. 

2. Servile submission; excessive or mean 
compliance. 

“ [Let not] obseguiousness teach them insolency.” 

Shirley: Merchant's Wife, i. 2. 
* Sb’-sé-quy (, s. [Lat. @sequiw, from ob- 
sequor = to follow.] Afuneral rite ; solemnity 
or ceremony. 
“The corps... after a solemn obaegy, was had to 
Langly."—Daniel: Civil Wars, bk. iii. [Note 7.] 
{| Obsolete in the singular. [OBSEQUIES.] 


* Sb'-sé-quy (2), s. [Lat. obsequiwm.] Obse- 
quiousness. 
** Censured by some for too much obsequy.” 
Massinger: Bashful Lover, (Prol.) 
* Ob'-sé-rate, v.t. [Lat. obseratus, pa. par. of 
obsero, from ob-, and sera=a bar.] To lock 
up; to bar. (Cockeram.) 


éb-sérv-a-ble, a. & s. (Eng. observ(e) ; -able.] 

A. As adj.: Capable of being observed or 

noticed ; worthy of observation or notice ; 
noticeable, notable, remarkable. 


“In whom it is' observable, that loving his ease so 
well as he did, he should run voluntarily into such 
troubles.”—Baker : King John (an. 1216). 


* B, As subst.: A notable or noteworthy 
thing. 


“Some memorable observables therein.”—Fuller : 
Pisgah Sight, III. vii. 1. 


6b-sérv-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. observable ; 


-ness.) The quality or state of being observ- 
able, noticeable, or notable. 


Sb-sérv-a-bly, adv. [Eng. observab(le); -ly.] 
In an observable, noticeable, or notable man- 
ner; notably, remarkably. 


“It is prodigious to have thunder in a clear sky, as 
is observably recorded in some histories.”—Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. ii, ch. v. 


* Ob-sérv-al, s. (Eng. observ(e); -al.] Ob- 
servation. 
“A previ 5: 
Geta Nonh: amen woe ee 
Sb’-gérv-ance, * ob-serv-aunce, s. [Fr. 
observance, from Lat. observantia, from obser- 


vans, pr. par. of observo = to observe (q.v.) ; 
Sp. observancia ; Ital. osservanza.] 


1, The act, practice, or habit of observing 


Rar Sa. SIPS wESe st EEN ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s0n; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rale, 


obsequious—observe 


or keeping; the act of practising ; perform- 
sand of Sunday.”—Paley : 
Morus PRiophy, bk. ¥., ch. Vill 
2. Observation, attention ; 
notice taken. 
“He voluntarily declined a strict observance of any 
astronomical system.”—Garth : Ovid; Metam. (Pref.) 
3. The act of observing, perceiving, or noting 
a thing ; observation. 


“The strict and vigilant observance of the calcula- 
tions and registers of the bills of births and deaths. 
—RHale: Orig. of Mankind. 

*4, The act of watching, taking care of, or 
attending to. 


regard paid; 


“ Are there no other tokens s 
Between you ’greed, concerning her observance # 
Shakesp. ; Measwre for Measure, iv. 1. 


* 5, Reverential or respectful attention ; 
homage, obedient regard. 


“ Rouse up fear and trembling, and do observance to 
my mercy.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 3. 


*6. A thing to be observed; a rule of 
practice. 


“There are other strict observances.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, i. 1. 


7. A rite, form, or ceremony; an act of 
respect, token, or worship. 
“Good formes and orders corrupt into a number of 
petty observances.” —Bacon : Essays ; Of Superstition. 
* Sb-sérv-an-¢y, s. [Eng. observanc(e) ; -y.] 
Homage, respect, obedient regard. 


“ Nor of them look for such observancy.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, lil 4 


* db-sér-van'-diim (pl. Ob-gér-van’-da), 
s. (Lat., neut. sing. of observandus, fut. pass. 


par. of observo = to observe (a.v.)-J A thing 
to be observed or noted. 
“The issues of my observanda begin to w too 


large for the receipts."—Swift: Tale of a Tub. (Con- 
clusion.) 


Sb-sérv-ant, a. & s. [Fr., pr. par. of ob- 
server = to observe (q.v.). ] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Characterized by observation ; taking 
notice, attentive; having good power of ob- 
servation. 


“(The man] from clime to clime observant strayed.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey i. 5. 


2. Characterized by attention ; watchful, 
careful, attentive. 


“This same strict and most observant watch."* 
Shakesp. ; Hamlet, i.1. * 


3. Attentive or diligent in the observance 
or practice of duties or commands ; careful 
and diligent in performing or practising. (Fol- 
lowed by of.) 

*4, Respectful, carefully attentive, obse- 
quious, obedient. (Followed by of.) 


“We are told how observant Alexander was of his 
master, Aristotle.”"—Digby : On the Soul. (Dedic.) 


B. As substantive: 

*T, Ordinary Language: 

1, One who observes or notes; a careful 
observer or noter; one who practises or 
follows carefully. (Hooker: Eccles. Polity, 
bk i, § 4.] 

2. An obsequious attendant. 
Lear, ii. 2.) 

II. Eccles. Hist. ; [OBSERVANTINE]. 


Ob-sér-vin'-tine, a. & s. (Fr. observantin.] 

A. As. adj. : Belonging to, or characteristic 

of, the branch of the Franciscan Order de- 
scribed under B. . 


“It was Observantine friars who were welcomed to 
Mexico by Cortes in 1523."—Addis & Arnold: Cath, 
Dict., p. 356. 


B. As substantive: 

Church Hist.: A branch of the Franciscan 
order, which separated from the Conven- 
tuals in the thirteenth century, whilst 
Elias of Cortona, who succeeded St. Francis, 
was Minister-General. They adhere to the 
original rigour of the institute. [FRANCISCAN.] 


“The Observantines received in France the name of 
Cordeliers.”—Addis & Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. 356. 


Ob-sér-vin'-tist, s. [Eng. observant ; -ist.] 
Ohurch Hist. ; An Observantine (q.v.). 


(Shakesp. : 


ob-sér’-vant-ly, adv. [Eng. observant; -ly.] 
ee Le observant manner; carefully, atten- 
ively. 


6b-sér-va/-tion, s. [Lat. observatio, from 
observatus, pa. par. of observo=to observe 
(q.v.); Fr. observation ; Sp. observacion ; Ital. 
osservazione. ] 


1. The act, habit, or faculty of observing, 


noting, or marking ; the act of seeing or noting 
in the mind. 

“In my small observations of mankind.”—Dryden: 
Virgil ; Georgics. (Dedic. 

2. Specif. : The act or practice of observing 
or taking notice of natural phenomena for 
scientific or practical purposes. 

“The difference between experiment and observa- 
tion, consists merely in the comparative raj idity with 
which they accomplish their discoveries. '—Stewart : 
Philos. Essays. (Prelim. Diss., ch. ii.) 

*8. Observance; careful and habitual prac- 

tice or performance ; diligent adherence to. 


“The true observation of the sabbath consisteth not 
onely in abstaining from bodely labours.”—Sarnes: 
Epitome of his Workes, p. 367. 

4, That which is observed or noted ; specif., 
the information gained by the systematic 
noting of natural phenomena: as, nautical 
or meteorological observations. 


*5, Knowledge gained by observing ; expe- 
rience, information. 


“If my observation . . . deceive me not now.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, it 


6. A remark made or expressed, and based, 
or professing to be based, upon knowledge 
or experience gained by carefully observing 
things ; a comment, a note. 

“That's a foolish observation.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI, il. 6. 
* Ob-sér-va/-tion-al, a. [Eng. observation; 
-al.) Pertaining or relating to observation 5 
containing or consisting-of observations. 


“The commencement of this observational process.” 
—Chalmers : Bridgewater Treatise, pt. ii., ch. 1i., p. 384, 


*Sb-sérv’-a-tive, a. [As if from a Lat. ob 
servativus.] Observant, attentive, watchful. 


*Sb-sér-va'-tor, s. [Fr. observateur.] 
1. One who observes, notes, or marks; an 
observer. 


“The observator of the bills of mortality . . . hatb 
given us the best account of the number that late 
plagues have swept away.’—Hale: Orig. of Mankind. 
p. 213. ; 


2. One who makes an observation or re 
mark. 


** She may be handsome, yet be chaste, you say. 
ood observator, not so fast away.” 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat, X. 


db-gér’-va-tor-¥, * ob-ser-va-tor-ie, 
[Fr. observatoire ; Sp. observatorio ; Ital. osser- 
vatorio.] 


1, A building or place arranged and fitted 
with instruments for making systematic ob- 
servations of natural phenomena; espec., & 
building provided with instruments for making 
astronomical observations. 


“Mr. Flamstead, the learned astrologer and mathe 
matician, whom his maty had establish'd in the new 
Ce in Greenewich Park.”—Zvelyn:; Memoirs, 
vo 


2. A chamber or place of observation at 
such an altitude as to look over adjacent ob- 
jects and afford an extensive view. Used asa 
look-out station for the fire-alarm service, for 
signalling, &c. 


4 Ptolemy Soter erected an observatory at 
Alexandria about 300 B.c.. In 1561 one was 
reared at Cassel. The Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich was built in 1675. There are ob- 
servatories at Berlin (1711), Petersburg (1725), 
Oxford (1772), Edinburgh (1776), Dublin 
(1783), and Washington (1842), &. There 
are now nore than 60 in the United States. 


db-sérve’, v.t. & i. [Fr. observer, from Lat. 
observo = to mark, to take notice of: ob-, and 
servo = to keep, to heed.] 
A. Transitive: 


1. To look upon attentively and carefully ; 
to regard attentively for the purpose of dis- 
covering, noting, or watching anything. 

2. To turn the attention to, to note; te 
take note or notice of ; to notice. 

“* Here Teigns the Russian, there the Turk ; observe 


His capital city!" Wordsworth: Excur., bk. vil. 
3. To detect, to discover. 
4, To watch. 


“ Checked like a bondman: all his faults observed,” 
Shakesp. / Julius Cesar, iv, 3. 
5. To keep or adhere to, to fulfil; to be ob 
servant of. 


“Ceremonies 
Which I have acon thee carefully to observe.” 


‘ akesp.: Titus Andronicus, v. hh 
6. To keep with due and proper ceremony, 


“Ye shall observe the feast of bread."— 
Exodus xii. 17. of onieavensd r 


7. To practise ritually. 


“Tn the days of Enoch, 
cision White. (Toda. ji People observed not circum 


r thére ; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £0, pot, 
full; try, Syrian, #, © =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


*8. To show respect to, to reverence ; to 
treat with due sonnel to humour, é 


“He is gracious if he be observed." 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV., iv. 4. 


9. To remark in wi ; to mention; to 
make an observation hp ; } 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To note, to notice; to take notice. 


“ Observe, he’s moody.” 
Shakesp. ; Henry VIII, iil, & 


2. To be observant or attentive. 


“Tdo love 
To note, and to observe.” 
Ben Jonson: The Fox, i, 1, 


3. To make observations or remarks; to 
comment, to remark, (Followed by on or upon, 
or by that preceding a clause.) 

“ T have bare! 
me ban Wy areal he true proprietor, without 
Sb-gérv-ér, s. (Eng. observ(e); -er.] 

1. One who observes ; one who takes notice 
of persons or things; espec. one who makes 
observations of natural phenomena for scienti- 
fic or practical purposes ; an observant person. 


“ There is a kind of character in thy life, 
That, to the odserver, doth thy history 
Fully unfold.” Shakesp, : Bom. Sor Meas, 1. 1. 
2. One who looks on; a spectator, a be- 
holder. 
“ The observed of all observers.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iil. 1. 
3. One who observes, keeps, or adheres to 
any rule, custom, institution, rite, or regula- 
tion ; a careful performer of duty. 
“* Man ti 
sorerb ol St Stan Epc fe 
* 4, An obsequious or sycophautic follower ; 
a sycophant. 
“Servile observers and polluted sa 
Chapman : Bussy d Ambois, iv. 


6b-gérv-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [OBSERVE.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj. : Observant, attentive, watchful. 
C. As subst. : The act of noting or noticing ; 
observation. 


érv-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. observing ; -ly.] 
In an observant manner ; observantly, atten- 
tively. (Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 1.) 


+ Sb-séss’, v.t. (Lat. obsessus, pa. par. of ob- 
sideo = to besiege : 0b- = against, and sideo = 
to sit.] To besiege, to beset, to encompass. 

“The mind is obsessed with inordinate glorie.”— 
Sir T. Elyot : The Governour, bk. ii., ch. iv. 


* Sb-séss'-idn (ss as sh), s. (Lat. obsessio, 
from obsessus, pa. par. of obsideo = to a 
The act of Eo ek the state of being 
sieged or beset, as by an evil spirit, pre- 
viously to possession. 

“These cases belong theoretically rather to obsession 
than possession, the spirits not actually inhabiti 
the bodies, but hanging or hovering about them, aw 
affecting them from outside."—Tylor: Primitive 
Culture (1871), ti. 113. 


6b-sid’-i-an, s. [After Obsidius, a Roman, 
who first brought it from Ethiopia.) 

Min.: A vitreous lava, having sometimes 
the chemical composition of orthoclase (a-v.), 
or of a mixture of other minerals of volcanic 
origin. Sp. gr. 2°25 to 2°8. Forms important 
lava streams in the Lipari Islands, Iccland, 
Mexico, &c. 


db-sid-i-dn-al, a. [Lat. obsidionalis, from 
obsidio=a siege, from obsideo= to besiege.] 
Of or pertaining to a siege. 
obsidional-coin, <. Coin of base metal 
struck in besieged places as a substitute for 
ourrent money. 


obsidional-crown, s. 

Roman Antig.: A crown of grass bestowed 
‘apon him who held out a siege, or who caused 
a siege to be raised. 


° $b-sid’-oiis, a. [Lat. obsidio=a siege.] 
Besetting. 


+ Db-sig-il-la’tion, s. (Lat. ob-, and sigil- 
lum =a seal.) The act of sealing up. 


#$b-sign’ (g silent), v.t. (Lat. obsigno.] To 
seal, to confirm. 


“God doth obdsign unto us Himself wholly."—Arad- 
Jord: Works, p. 395. 


* dSb-sig’-nate, v.t. [Lat. obsignatus, pa. par. 
of obsigno=to seal up; signum=a sign, a 
seal.] To seal, to ratify. 


“ Keeping the sabbath did obdsignate the covenant 
mado with fhe children of Israel." Barrow : Exposi- 


boil, béy ; port, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, & 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion= zhin. -cious, 


observer—obstreperous 

* db-sig-na’-tion, s, (Lat. obsignatio, from 

obsignatus, pa. par. of <corpanenan seal up.] 
The act of sealing or ratifying ; ratification. 

“It ts called th ° 

firming spirit, Bp. aylor* Sermons, VoL. ils tex. 

* Sb-sig’-na-tor-¥, a. [Lat. obsignatus, pa. 
igs Sr at onfirming, ratifying. : 

* Sb-sd-lésce’, v.i. PBat. obsolesco.] To be- 


come obsolescent, 


t db-sd-ls¢-enge, s. [Lat. obsolescens, pr. 
par. of obsolesco= to become obsolete.) The 
state or process of becoming obsolete. 


ob-sd-lésq'-ent, a, (Lat. obsolescens.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : Becoming obsolete ; passing 
out of use ; passing into desuetude. 


“ All the words compounded of ‘here’ and a pre- 
position, except hereafter, are obsolete or obsolescent.” 
—Johnson : t., 8 V. Hereout, 


2, Pathol. : A term applied to miliary tuber- 
cle, when, instead of undergoing destructive 
changes, it becomes shrunken and hard, and 
thus remains inert. (Quain: Dict, Med.) 


db’-s0-léte, a. (Lat. obsoletus, pa. par. of 
obsoleo = to grow old; to decay.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Passed out of use ; fallen into 
disuse ; neglected, disused, out of fashion. 


“ Echo learns politely to repeat 
The praise of names for ages obsolete.” 
Cowper ; Conversation, 828. 
2. Biol. (Of an organ or part): The state of 
being reduced to insignificant proportions by 
disuse ; sometimes more loosely employed of 
imperfect development, whatever its origin. 
3. Bot.: (1) The same as 2; (2) hardly 
evident. 


* Sb-s6-lete, v.i. [Ossoxere, a.] To become 
obsolete ; to pass into disuse. 
aera rae 
Fitzedward Hall: Modern English, p. 166, 
Sb’-sd-léte-ly, adv. (Eng. obsolete ; -ly.] 
Bot. : In an obsolete manner, scarcely : as, 
obsoletely toothed = scarcely toothed, 


Sb’-s0-léte-néss, s. [Eng. obsolete; -ness.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 

obsolete ; disuse. 

“The reader is therefore embarragsed . . . with 
obsoleteness and innovation."—Johnson ; Proposals for 
Printing Works of Shakspere, 

IL Technically : 

1, Biol. : The state of being reduced to small 

roportions through disuse, or stunted by 
Tnvorfect development. 


2, Bot. : The state of being barely evident. 


- 3b’-s6-16t-igm, s. (Eng. obsolet(e); -ism.] 
An obsolete word, idiom, or phrase. 


“In these, and perhaps half a dozen more obsolet- 
isms."— ward Hall; Modern English, p. 276. 


db’-sta-cle, s. & a. [Fr., from Lat. obstaculwm 
=a hindrance, from obsto to =#tand in the 
way: ob- = against, and sto= to stand; Sp. 
obstaculo ; Ital. ostaculo.) 

A, As subst.: That which stands in the 
way or opposes ; something opposed ; anything 
which hinders progress; a hindrance, an im- 
pediment ; an obstruction, physical or moral. 


“William saw with stern delight his adversaries 
toiling to clear away obstacle after obstacle from his 
path.” —Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 


* B, As adj. : Hindering, obstinate. 
“ Fie! Joan, that thou wilt be so obstacle,” 
Shakesp.; 1 Henry VI, Vv. 4 
* db-sta-cle-néss, s. [Eng. obstacle; -ness. 
Hindering, opposition, perversity. 


“ How oe ae I, liuing here in earth, striue with 
your unfaythful obstacleness }"—Udal: Mark ix. 


* db’-stan-cy, *ob-stan-cie, s. [Lat. ob- 
stantia, from obstans, pr. par. of obsto= to 
stand in the way, to oppose.] Opposition, 
impediment, hindrance, 


* After marriage it is of no obstancie."—Ben Jonson: 
Silent Woman, V. 3. 


Sb-stét-ric, * Sb-stét’-rick, * Sb-stét’- 
ric-al, a. (Lat. obstetricius, from obstetrix 
enit. obstetricis) = a midwife, from obsto= 
3 stand near: ob- = over against, by, and sto= 
to stand.] Ofor pertaining to a midwife, or 
midwifery. 
Teeter odehetorens 
Shenstone: Progress of Taste, lv. 
*Sb-stét/-ri-cate, v.i. & t. [Lat. obstetrica- 
~ pa. par. of obstetrico, from obstetria (genit. 
obstetricis) = a midwife.} 
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A. Intrans. : Toact asa midwife; to perform 
the part or duties of a midwife. 
“Nature di do that te 
self whenit tees tery ad is: 
B, Trans. : To assist by performing the part 
of a midwife. 


* Ob-stét-ri-ca/-tion, s, [OnsterrRicare.] 
1. The act of assisting by performing the 
duties of a midwife. 
2. The office or duties of a midwife. 


“There he must lie till... he shall be by an help- 
full obstetrication, drawn forth intoa larger prison of 
the world."—Ap, Hall; Free Prisoner, § 8. 


6b-stét-ri’-cian, s. (Eng. obstetric; ~ian.] 
One who is.skilled in obstetrics; an accou- 
cheur, a midwife. 


* Ob-stét-ri-cious, a. [Onsrerric.] Of or 
pertaining to obstetrics ; assisting childbirth; 
hence, fig., helping to produce or bring forth 
in any way. 


“Yet is all humane teaching but maieutical or ob- 
stetricious.”—Cudworth : Intell, System, bk. 1, ch. iv. 


Ob-stét/-rics, s. [Oxsretric.] 

Med. : The art or science of midwifery ; the 
art of assisting women in childbirth, and of 
treating the diseases incident to pregnancy 
and after delivery. 


* Ob-stét/-ri-cy, s. [Eng. obstetric; ~y.] The 
same as OBSTETRICS (q.V.). 


ob’-sti-na-¢y, s. [Lat. obstinatio, from ob- 
stinatus = obstinate (q.v.). ] 
1, The quality or state of being obstinate; 
a fixedness of will, opinion, or resolution 
not to be shaken at all, or at least not without 
great difficulty; a firm and pertinacious adhe- 
rence to one’s opinion, purpose, or views, 
which will not yield to persuasion, arguments, 
or other influence; pertinacity, persistence, 
stubbornness. (Generally used in a bad sense, 
as denoting an unreasonable fixedness of pur- 
pose or will.) 


“ The: e with an obstinacy worthy the cause of 
truth."— ith ; Polite Learning, ch. v. 


2. The quality or state of resisting remedies 
or remedial measures ; the quality of being 
difficult or almost impossible to remedy, re- 
lieve or subdue : as, the obstinacy of a disease, 


6b’-sti-nate, *ob-sti-nat, a. [Lat. obsti- 
natus = resolute, stubborn, pa. par. of obstino 
= to set about, to be resolved on, from the 
same root as sto = to stand; Fr. obstiné; Sp. 
obstinado ; Ital. ostinato.] 

1, Pertinaciously adhering to one’s opinions, 
purpose, or views ; firmly fixed in resolution ; 
not to be moved by persuasion, argument, o 
other means; inflexible, stubborn, pertina- 
cious, (Generally in a bad sense.) 


“ The queen is obstinate, 
Stubborn to justice.” Shakesp,: Henry VIII, ii, & 


2. Not yielding to remedies or remedial mea- 
sures ; not to be easily removed, remedied, or 
alleviated : as, an obstinate disease. 


ob-sti-nate-ly, adv. [Eng. obstinate; -ly.] 
In an obstinate manner; with fixedness of - 
pose; inflexibly, stubbornly, pertinaciously. 


“The Primate indeed and several of his suffragans 
stood odstinately aloof.”"—Mucaulay » Hist, Eng., ch. xi 


+ db'-sti-nate-néss, s. (Eng. obstinate; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being obstinate ; 
obstinacy, stubbornness, 

“ Beside a naturall odstinateness in them."—Savile> 
Tacitus ; Historie, p. 133. 


* Sb-sti-na’-tion, s. [Lat. odstinatio, from 
obstinatus = obstinate (q.v.).] Obstinacy, rese- 
lution, stubbornness. 

“The stone of odstination must be taken away from 
our hearts."—Sp. Hall; Contempl, ; Lazarus Raised, 

*Sb-sti-pa’-tion, s. (Lat. ob- = against, and 
stipatus, pa. par. of stipo= to crowd.) 

1, Ord. Lang. : The act of stopping up, as @ 
passage, 
2. Med, ; Costiveness, constipation. 


*Sb-strép'-ér-ate, v.i. [OpsrRePERovs.] To 
make a loud noise, 


“Thump, thump, obstreperated the abbess.”"—Sternet 
Tristram Shandy, V. 120. 


db-strép'-ér-olls, * db-strép-or-oiis, a 
(Lat. obstreperus = clamorous: from ob- = 
against, and strepo = to make a noise, to roar.] 
Making a loud or tumultuous noise; clamor 
ous, tumultuous, noisy, turbulent, loud. 

v ee ure sensations, that can penetrate 
ol 


city. 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iv. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle. &c.= bel, del 
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db-strép’-ér-oiis-ly, *5b-strép-or-olis- 
ly, adv. [Eng. obstreperous; -ly.]) Jn an ob- 
streperous manner ; ¢lamorously, tumultuous- 
ly; with noisy tumult, 


Sb-strép’-ér-olis-néss, *db-strép’-or- 
olis-néss, s. [Hng. obstreperous ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being obstreperous ; clamour, 
noisiness, tumult, noisy turbulence. 


“ Hugely taken and enamoured with his[C. Fowler's] 
obstreperousness and indecent cants,"— Wood : Athene 
Oxon., vol. ii, 


* Sb-stric’-tion, s. [Lat. obstrictus, pa. par. 
of obstringo = to bind closely : 0b-= against, 
andstringo = tostraiu.] The state or condition 
of being bound ; obligation, ‘bond, constraint, 
compulsion. (Milton: Samson Agonistes, 312.) 


* Sb-stringe’, v.t. (Lat. obstringo.} To bind, 
to oblige, to constrain. 


**How much he was and is obstringed and bound to 
your Grace."—Gardiner, in Pocock. Records of Ke- 
Sormation, i, 96. 


Ob-stritct’, v.t. [Lat. obstructus, pa. par. of 
obstruo = to build in the way of anything : ob- 
= against, and struo = to build.) 

1, To block up, to stop, to close, to bar, as 
@ way or passage, by filling with obstacles or 
impediments to prevent passing. 


“The route of genius is not less obstructed with 
disappointment than that of ambition."—Goldsmith : 
Polite Learning, ch. x. 


2. To hinder, to retard, to keep back; to 
prevent from making progress; to impede, to 
check. 

_ “It eer thy youth has known the pangs of absence, 

Or felt th' impatience of obstructed.love.” 

Johnson ; Irene, iii. 8. 

3. To hinder from passing; to impede, to 
{nterrupt, to stop: as, A cloud obstructs the 
light of the sun. 

“No cloud, or, to obstruct his sight, 
“A Star interposed.” Milton : P. L., ¥. 257. 

*4, To be built up against; to reach to. 
(Milton: P. L., xii. 52.) 


*$6b-striie-tér, *db-striice’-tor, s. [Eng. 
obstruct ; -er.) One who or that which obstructs 
or hinders; an obstructive. 


“One of the chief obstructors of the union.”—Baker : 
Charles /I, (an. 1654). 


Sb-striice’-tion, s. [Lat. obstructio, from ob- 
structus, pa. par. of obstruo= to build up 
against; Fr. obstruction; Sp, obstrucion ; Ital. 
ostruzione, } 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of obstructing, blocking up, or 
closing against passage, as a road, river, wc. 

2. The act or practice of hindering, retard- 
ing or impeding the progress of anything; as, 
the obstruction of business; specif., in Parlia- 
mentary language, the taking advantage of 
forms or regulations, legitimate in themselves 
when properly used, as speaking against tine, 
motions for adjournment, &c., to block or to 
hinder the transaction of business. Such 
practice, when deliberately adopted and per- 
severed in, is an offence against the House, 
and is punishable by the suspension of the 
offender for the remainder of the sitting or 
some longer period. 

3. That which obstructs; an obstacle, an 
impediment ; anything which stops or blocks 
& way or passage, 

a Agues come of obstructions and penning the hum- 
ours.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 331. 

4, That which impedes or checks progress ; 

a hindrance, a check, an obstacle. 
wen re no obstruction in this,”—Shakesp, : Twelfth 

* 5, A state of stagnation of the vital func- 

tions ; death. 
L “To lie in cold obstruction and to rot.” 
L Shakesp, ; Measure for Measure, iii. 1, 

IL Pathol.: There may be aortic, mitral, 
and valvular obstruction, obstruction of the 
biliary passage of the bowels and of the portal 
vein. 


* Ob-striie’-tion-i m, s. [Eng. obstruction ; 
~ism.] The act or habit of obstructing ; ob- 
struction, 

“To counterbalance the dogged obstructioni: 
State Chureh."—Literary World, feb 8 100° 

Ob-striic’-tion-ist, s. [Eng. obstruction ; 
~ist.] One who obstructs progress or. the 
transaction of business ; an obstructive, 


db-striie’-tive, a. & s. [Fr. obstructif; Sp. 
obstructivo.] 


A. As adj. : Causing obstruction ; present- 


obstreperously—obtruder 


ing impediment, obstacle, or hindrance; hin- 
dering. 

“Immoderately taken it is extremely obstructive.” — 
Herbert: Country Parson, ch. x. 

B. As subst.: One who or that which ob- 
structs or causes obstruction; specif., one 
who opposes progress or reform; one who 
obstructs the transaction of business ; an ob- 
structionist. 


“The second obstructive is that of the fiduciare, that 
faith is the only instrument of his justification. '— 
Hammond: Works, i. 480. 


6b-striie’-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. 
-ly.] In an obstructive manner}; so as 
struct ; by way of obstruction, 


Ob-striic’-tive-ness, s. [Eng. obstructive ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being obstruc- 
tive ; obstruction. 


Ob-striic’-tor, s. [OpsTRucTER.] 


* Sb’-strii-ent, a, & s. [Lat. obstruens, pr. 
par. of obstruo =to build up against.) [OB- 
STRUCT.] 

A. As adj. : Causing obstruction or impedi- 
ment; obstructive ; blocking up ; hindering. 

B. As subst.: That which obstructs; an 
obstruction ; specif., anything which causes 
an obstruction in the passage of the body. 


* Sb-stu-pé-faetion, s. [Lat. obstwpefac- 
tus, pa. par. of obstupefacio = to stupefy.] The 
same as STUPEFACTION (q.V.). 


* Sb-sti’'-pé-fac-tive, a. [OssTuPEFAc- 
TION.] Stupefying, stupefactive. 


* Sb-stt'-pé-fy, v.t. [Lat. obstupefacio, from 
ob-, and stupefacio=to stupefy (q.v.).] To 
stupefy. 


Ob-tain’, * ob-taine, v.t. & i. [Fr. obtenir, 
from Lat. obtineo=to hold, to obtain: ob- = 
near, and teneo=to hold; Sp. obtener; Ital. 
obtenere.] 

A. Transitive: 
1, To gain, to acquire, to get; to gain pos- 
session of ; to win, to procure. 
‘* All the conning that is possible for vs in this life to 
obtaine. '—Sir T. More: Workes, p. 7. 
2. To win or gain by entreaty, or by, the 
concession or gift of another, : 


“Having obtained eternal redemption for fs.” = 
Hebrews ix, 12. 


* 3. To hold; to keep possession ; to keep. 
(Milton.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To prevail; to be received in common 
use; to be established in practice; to be re- 
cognised or admitted as established or true ; 
to hold. 


“Our impious use no longer sNall obtain.” 
Dryden. (Latham.) 


obstructive ; 
to ob- 


* 2, To prevail, to succeed. 


“There is due from the judge to the advocate, some 
commendation where causes are fair pleaded; espe- 
thote ngiteraee the side which odtaineth not.”—Bacon. 


ob-tain’-a-ble, a. [Eng. obtain ; -able.] That 
may be obtained, gained, or procured ; pro- 
curable. 


“Not otherwise but by it obtainable.”— Boyle; 
Works, i. 522. 


* 6b-tain’—al, s. [Eng. obtain; -al.] Obtain- 
ment. (W. Taylor.) 


6b-tain’-ér, s. (Eng. obtain; -er.] One who 
obtains or gains, 


ob-tain’-mént, s. [Eng. obtain; -ment.] 
The act of obtaining, gaining, or procuring ; 
attainment. 


“Such as will avail to their benefit provided they do 
their parts towards the obtainment.”—Dr. Whitby : 
Five Points, ch. ii, § ii., dis. 2. 


Sb-téct’-Sd, a. (Lat. obtectus, pa. par. of 
obtego = to cover over : ob- = over, and tego = 
to cover.] 

* I. Ord. Lang.: Protected, encased. 


II. Entom.: A term applied to a kind of 
insect metamorphosis, in which the growing 
wings, antlia, antennz, and thoracic legs are 
only partially covered by the pups integu- 
ment, being lodged in recesses on the inner 
surface, which make corresponding projections 
on the exterior, where their form and position 
may be recognised. It characterizes the 
oC (Owen : Invert. Anim. (ed. 1st), 


Ob-téc-t0-, pref. [OBrectus.] (See the com- 
pound.) 


obtecto-venose, a. 
Bot. (Of a leaf, &c.): Having the longitu- 
dinal veins connected by simple cross-veins. 


Sb-tém’-pér, v.t. & i. [Fr. obtempérer, from 
Lat. obtempero = to obey.] 
A. Transitive: 
Scots Law: To obey or comply with a judg- 
ment of court ; to implement. 
* B. Intrans. : To obey. 


“The fervent desire which I had to obtemper unto 
our Majesties commandment.”—Hudson: Judith. 
'Dedic.) 


* §b-tém’-per-ate, v.t. [Lat. obtemperatus, 
pa. par. of obtempero.] To obey; to comply 
with ; to yield obedience to. 


* Sb-ténd’, v.t. [Lat. obtendo = to stretch 
against or before: ob- = against, and tendo= 
to stretch.] 

1. To oppose ; to hold out in opposition ; te 
put forward. 
‘For a man obtend an empty cloud.” — 
‘ Dryden: Virgil; dineid x, 126. 
2. To pretend; to hold out or put forward 
as the reason of anything. 
“Thou dost ee the 1p A: 
Obtending heav'n for wha’ aie er ef (road) 

* $b-tén-é-bra/-tion, s. [Lat. obtenebratus, 
pa. par. of obtenebro=to make dark: ob- = 
over, and tenebro=to make dark ; tenebre = 
darkness.] Theact of making dark ; the stute 
of being darkened ; darkness. 


“In every megrim or vertigo, there is an obtenebra- 
‘ton. —Bacon. Nat. Hist., § 725. 


* Ob-tén’-sion, s. (Lat. obtentio, from obten- 
tus, pa. par. of obtendo.] [OBTEND.] The act 
of obtending, 


* Ob-tést’, v.t. &%.  [Lat. obtestor = to call as 
a witness,.to beseech: ob-, and testor = to 
witness.] 

A, Transitive: 
1, To beseech, to supplicate, to conjure; to 
call upon. 


“‘Nay, he obtests the justice of the skies.” 
Savage: Wanderer, T- 


2. To beg for; to entreat. 
B. Intrans. : To protest. 


“We must not bid them good speed, but ob¢est against: 
them.”— Waterhouse. 


* Ob-tés-ta’-tion, s. ([Lat. obtestatio, from 

obtestatus, pa. par. of obtestor = to obtest (q.v.}. } 

1, The act of entreating or supplicating ; 
supplication. 


“We descend to his obtestation of their redresse.”"—= 
Bp. Hall: Sermon to the Lords of Parliament. 


2. The act of protesting ; nrotestation. 


* Ob-tor’-tion, s. [Lat. obtortus, pa. par. of 
obtorqueo = to twist.] A twisting. 

“Those strange obtortions of some particular pro- 
heres to private interests."—Bp. Hull: Works, viii. 

* Ob tréc-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. obtrectatio, from 
obtrectatus, pa. par. of obtrecto = to slander : 
ob- = against, and tracto = to handle; traho= 
to draw.] ‘The act of slandering ; slander, 
detraction, calumny. 

“To use obloquy or obtrectation.”—Barrow : Sermens, 
vol. i., ser. 16, 

* Ob’-tréc-ta-tor, s. [Lat., from obtrectatus, 
pa. par. of obtrecto.] A slanderer, a calum- 
niator. 

“The breath of obtrectators and talebearers.”—~— 
Hacket: Life of Williams, ii. 19, 

Sb-tride’, v.t, & i. (Lat. obtrudo = to thrust 

against : 0b-=against, and trudo = to thrust.) 


A. Transitive: 


1. To thrust or push prominently forward ; 
to thrust in or upon; to introduce without 
warrant or solicitation, to force; used com- 
monly with the reflexive pronoun : as, He ob- 
truded himself into our company. 


“Dry rules . . . were obtruded upon the public for 
ana improvement.”—Goldsmith: Polite Learning, 
ch. i 


2. To thrust forward ; to offer or press with 
unreasonable importunity. 


“Why shouldst thou, then, obtrude this diligence?” 
Milton: P. R., ii. 887. 


B. Intrans.: To enter without right ; to 
come forward without warrant or solicitation ; 
to intrude. 


Sb-triid’-ér, s. [Eng. obtrud(e); -er.] 


1, One who obtrudes ; one who thrusts or 
pushes anything forward. 


2. An intruder, 


a ge ae S PT See LSS Ee rae 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, ce = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


* Sb-triin’-cate, v.t. (Lat. obtrwncatus, pa. 
ee of ay hn i ry a ee asf ob-, and 
_trunco = to cut a ‘0 : ve of 
limb or member. {coniafos: “pahe 


* Ob-triim’-cate, a. [Osrruncate, »] 
Lopped ; deprived of a limb or member. 
“ Those props on which the knees odtruncate stand.” 
London Cries. (1805.) 
* Sb-triin-ca’-tion, s. (Lat. obtrwncatio 
from obtruncatus.] [OprRUNCATE, v.] ‘The act 
of lopping off or depriving of a limb or 
member, 


Sb-trii-sion, s. [Lat. obtrusio, from obtrusus, 
pa. al = obtrudo.) [OstTRUDE.] 
1, The act of obtrrding or thrusting upon 
others by force. 


“Sa rudeness and importunate odtrusions of 
violence,"—King Charles: Eikon Basilike. 


*2. That which is obtruded; violence of- 
era. 


“He never reckons those violent and merciless 0d- 
trustons,”"— Milton: Hikonoklastes. 


*db-trii’-sion-ist, s. (Eng. obtrusion ; -ist.] 
One who obtrudes ; one who is of an obtrusive 
disposition. 


Sb-trii’-sive, a. [Lat. obtrusus, . of 
obtrudo.} Inclined to thrust or ual t's 
self forward without warrant or solicitation ; 

intrusive, forward, pert. 
© Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retired.” 
Milton: P. L., viil. 504. 

Sb-tri’-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. obtrusive ; -ly.] 

In an obtrusive manner; by way of intrusion. 


Sb-trii’-sive-néss, s. [Eng. obfrusive ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being obtrusive or in- 
trusive ; forwardness. 


* Sb-tiind, v.t. [Lat. obtundo = to strike, to 
blunt : 0b- = upon, and tundo = to beat.) 

1. To blunt, to dull, to deaden ; to reduce 
the edge, pungency, or violent action of. 


is always at band ... to quiet conviction 
and remorse."—Aambler, No, 172. 


2. To deafen with noise. 
“The odtunding story of their suits and trials.”"— 
saterion, 


Milton > Coli 
* Sb-tiin’-dent, s. [Lat. obtundens, pr. par. 
of obtundo= to blunt.] [Osrunp.] 

Med.: A substance which sheathes a part 
or blunts irritation, usually some oily, bland, 
or mucilaginous matter; nearly the same as 
DEMULCENT (q.V.). 


* Sb-tu-ra’-tion, s. [Lat. obturatus, pa. pur. 
of obturo = a eae 7 oe rob. ak 
and Gr. @jpa (‘hura)=adoor.] The 
act of stopping up or closing. 
“Some are deaf by an outward obdturation.”—Bp. 
Ball: Contempl. ; Deaf 4 Dumb, 
Sb’-tu-ra-tor, s. [Osruratioy.] 
1, Anat. : That which closes or stops up an 
entrance, passage, cavity, &c. 
2. Surg.: An instrument for distending an 
opening. 
obturator-artery, « 
Anat. : An artery arising from the anterior, 
- or sometimes from the posterior, division of 
the internal iliac artery, and passing along 
the inside of the pelvis to reach the groove at 
the upper end of the thyroid foramen, through 
which it passes, leaving the pelvis, and then 
dividing into branches. 


obturator-fascia, s, 

Anat.: A membrane stretched over the 
lower part of the obturator internus muscle 
within the pelvis. 


obturator-foramen, s. 
Anai.: A foramen or opening through the 
inferior expansion of the pelvis. 


obturator-membrane, obturator- 
ligament, s. 

Anat.: A fibrous septum attached to the 
border of the thyroid foramen, which it nearly 
closes, leaving only a small oval canal for the 
obturator vessels and nerve. 


obturator-muscles, s. pl. 

Anat.: Two muscles—(1) the obturator in- 
ternus, arising from the deep surface of the 
obturator membrane, emerging from the pel- 
vis, and inserted into the a part of the 
digital fossa of the great trochanter; (2) the 
obturator externus, also arising from the obtu- 
rator membrane, and inserted into the tro- 
chanteric fossa below the obturator internus. 


DELL bd}; POUt, jdw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = sbiin; -tion, -gsion = zhiin, -cious, 


obtruncate—obvious 


obturator-nerve, s. 

Anat. ; A nerve distributed to the adductor 
muscles of the thigh and to the hip and knee- 
joints. It arises from the lumbar plexus by 
ae en and has an anterior and a posterior 

ranch, 


* Ob-tiis-iin’-gu-lar, a. (Eng. obtus(e), and 
angular.) Having angles obtuse, or greater 
than right angles ; obtuse-angled. 


Sb-tiise’, a. [Fr. obtus, from Lat, obtusus, pa. 
par. of obtundo = to blunt; Sp. obtuso; Ital. 
ottuso.) [Opsrunp.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 2, 

2. Figuratively : 

() Not having sharpness or acuteness of 
sensibility or intellect ; dull, stupid ; wanting 
in sharpness or acuteness. 


“Thy senses then, 
Obdtuse, all taste of pleasure must forego.” 
Milton: P. L., xi, 541, 


(2) Dull, deadened ; not sharp or shrill : as, 
an obtuse sound. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Bot.: Blunt at the end: as, an obtuse 
leaf or sepal. [(Biunt, IL.] 

2. Geom. : Blunt, opposed to sharp, or acute. 
An obtuse angle is an angle greater than a 
right amgle; an obtuse polyhedral angle is 
one whose measure is greater than the tri- 
rectangular triangle. An obtuse cone is a 
right cone, such that the angle formed by two 
elements cut from the cone by a plane passed 
through the axis, is greater than a right angle. 
An obtuse hyperbola is an hyperbola in which 
the asymptotes make with each other an 
obtuse angle, or it is one in which the length 
of the conjugate axis is greater than that of 
the transverse axis. An obtuse ellipsoid is 
the same as a prolate spheroid. 

“All salts are angular, with obtuse, right, or acute 
angles."—Grew : Cosmo. Sacra, bk. ii., ch. v. 

ob ed, a. Having an obtuse 

angle or angles. 


obtuse-angular, a. (OsrusaNcuLaR.] 


obtuse-mucronate, a. 
Bot. : (Brunt, II. (1) 4). 


Sb-tuse’-ly, adv. (Eng. obtuse ; -ly.] 
1, Lit. : In an obtuse manner ; not acutely ; 
bluntly. 


2. Fig.: Dully, stupidly. 


Sb-tuse’-néss, s. [Eng. obtuse ; -ness.] 

L, Lit.: The quality or state of being ob- 
tuse, or not acute: as, the obtuseness of an 
angle. 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. The quality or state of being obtuse in 
intellect; dulness, stupidity ; want of acute- 
ness or sharpness. 

*2. Dulness of sound. 


* Sb-til-sion, s. ([Lat. obtusio = bluntness, 
from obtusus, pa. par. of obtwndo = to blunt.) 
1. The act or process of making obtuse or 
blunt. 
2. The state of being dulled or blunted ; 
dulness, deadness. 


“ Obtusion ot the senses, Internal and external,”— 
Harvey : On Consumption. 


*Sb-tis’-1-tY, s. (Eng. obtuse); -ity.] The 
same as OBTUSENESS (q.V.). 


Sb-iim’-brant, a. (Lat. obwmbrans, pr. par. 
of obumbro.} 
Entom. (Of a scutwm) : Overlapping the meta- 
thorax, 


* Sb-iim’-brate, v.t. [Lat. obumbratus, pa. 
par. of obwmbro = to darken : 0b- = over, and 
umbra =a shadow.) To shade, to shadow, to 
darken, to cloud, to overshadow. 


“ Those clouds which did hang over and obumbrate 
him.”—Howel ; Vocal Forest. 


* Sb-tim-bra’-tion, *ob-um-bra-ci-on, 
s. (Lat, obwmbratio, from obwmbratus, pa. par. 
of obumbro.) The act of darkening, covering, 
or overshadowing. 

« essed Vij his mother b; 
Sa baeesie peck ele of the Ho. cy Ghost."—-Sir rf 
More > Wor p. 1,068, 

*ob-um-bre, v.t. [Lat. obwmbro.] [Osum- 

BRATE.] To overshadow. 


“The Holy Ghost to thee was obumbred.” 
Chaucer: Balade in Commendation of our Lady. 
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* db-iin’-coiis, a. (Lat. ob-, intens., and wnous 
= hooked.] Very crooked, hooked, 


0'-biis, s. [Fr.] A small bomb, a shell, 


* db-vén’-tion, s. [Lat. obventic = that which 
comes to @ person's lot, from obvenio= to 
come in the way of: ob- = against, and venio 
= to come.] Anything which happens inci- 
dentally, not regularly ; an occasional or inei- 
dental advantage; specif., an offering, tithe, 
or oblation, 

“The tythes and other obventions will also be more 


augmented and me Sj a 
hoon, and better valned.”"—Spenser: State of 


* Ob-vér’-sant, «. (Lat. obversans, pr. par. 
of obversor = to go about, to show one’s self : 
ob- = versor = to turn.) Conversant, familiar. 

“The similitude of 

d familiar towards i,"—Becon Worke lek too 

6b’-vérse, a. & s. (Lat. obversus, pa of 
obverto = to turn towards, ] Onereae 2 es 

A, As adjective: 

*I. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining to one of two 
possible sides or theories, 

IL. Technically ; 

1, Bot. : Inverted ; turned upside-down. 

2. Numis.: Applied to that side of a coin 
or medal which bears the head or face. 

3. Mech.: Applied to a tool having the 
smaller end towards the haft or stock. Z 

B. As substantive: 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: Anything necessarily in- 
volved in or answering to another; one of 
two possible sides or views. 

2. Numis.: That side of a coin or medal 
which bears the head or face, as distinguished 
from the reverse 
(q.¥.). , 


obverse-lu- 
nate, a. 

Bot. : Inversely 
lunate; crescent- 
shaped, with the 


horns of the cres- OBVERSE-LUNATE 
cent penieeting LEAF. 
forwards. 


ob’-vérse-ly, adv. [Eng. obverse; -ly.] In 
an obverse manner or form. 


* Ob-vér-sion, s. [Osverse.] The act ot 
obverting or turning toward. : 


* Sb-vért’, v.t. (Lat. obverto, from ob-=to- 
wards, and verto= to turn.) To turn towards. 
aes very near the eye, and odverted to the light.* 


- + Works, i. 729. 


db’-vi-ate, v.t. [Lat. obviatus, pa. par. of ob- 
vio=toumeet in the way: ob-= over, against, 
and via = a way.] 
*I, Lit.: To meet on the road. 


“A rurall person I obviated,” 
8. Rolands; Knave of Clubs (ed. 1844), p. 29%. 


Il, Figuratively : 
*1, To meet, to anticipate. 


* Becure of mind, I'll obviate her intent." 
Prior: Henry 4 Emma, 


2. To meet half-way, as a difficulty, danger, 
or objection; to clear away, to remove; to 
avoid the necessity of. 


“The following outlines will, I hope... obviate 
this neon veniente."—-Steware ! Outlines.of Moral Phil- 


osophy. (Pref.) 


* Sb-vi-a/-tion, s. [Osviate.] The act of 
obviating; the state of being obviated. 


/-vi-oiis, a. [Lat. obvius= meeting, 1 
ee the 4 ae (q.v.); Sp. obvio ; Tae 
ovvio.]} 
*1, Meeting anything ; standing or placed 
in front or in the way. 


“T to the evil turn 
My obvious breast.” Milton: P. B., xi. 8178 


* 9, Placed in front, and so ready at hand. 


** His wants indeed are many ; but supply 
Is obvious.” Cowper : Task, i. 508. 


*3,. Open; exposed to danger or accident ; 
uncovered. 


Ne MN the sight 
To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 
80 obvious, and to be quenched ?” 


“uditon : Samson Agonistes, & 
*4, Open, admitting, exposed, liable. (Mi- 
ton: P. L., viii. 158.) 
* 5, Liable to happen. 
“Faults are as obvious to bookes in Presse as mis- 
ones after."—Brathwayt: Nuture's Embassie, 
6. Easily discovered, seen, or understood ; 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-_tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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plain, manifest, evident, apparent: as, His 
meaning is obvious, 


db-vi-oltis-ly, adv. [Eng. obvious ; -ly.] 
1, Inan obvious manner; plainly, evidently, 
in a manner easy to be understood. 
“Obviously unsatisfactory.”"—Stewart: Outlines of 
Moral Philosophy, 8. 6, § 215. 
* 2. Naturally. 


db’-vi-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. obvious; ~ness.] 
The quality or state of being obvious, plain, 
or evident. 


$b’-vo-lute, Sb’-vo-lut-éd, a. [Lat. obvo- 
lutus, pa. par. of obvoluo=to wrap round, 
from ob-, and volvo = to roll.] 
1, Science: Rolled or turned in or into. 
2. Bot. (Of estivation, éc.): Having the mar- 
gins of one organ, or part, overlapping those 
of the opposite one. 


db’-vo-li-tive, s. 
[OBVOLUTE. ] 
Bot.: The same as Obvolute (q.v.). 


O-by, s. [Ox1.] 


6c-, pref. [On-.] The form assumed by the 
prefix ob- before words ‘beginning with c, as 
occasion, occur, etc. 


dc, s. [Turk.] A Turkish arrow. 


0-ca, s. [See def.] 

Bot.: The name given in Peru to Ozalis 
crenata, and in Bolivia to O. tuberosa, culti- 
vated for their tubers, which, however, are 
small, and not very-valuable. Their acid 
leaf-stalks are also eaten. 


oca-quina, s. 
Bot. : The name given in the Andes of Peru 
and Bolivia to Melloca tuberosa. 


dc-ar-7’-na, s. [Ital.] 

Music: A series of seven musical instru- 
ments made of terra cotta pierced with small 
holes, invented by a company of performers 
calling themselves the Mountaineers of the 
Apennines. With these instruments, which 
are of a soft and sweet, yet “travelling” 
quality of tone, operatic melodies with simply 
harmonised accompaniments were given. 


Bc'-cam-ite, s. [See def.] 

Hist. & Philos. (Pl.): The revivers of Nomin- 
alism, who followed William of Occam (died 
1347), and whose opposition to Realism 
brought about the decline of the scholastic 
philosophy. (Blunt.) 


®Sc-ca-my, s. & a. [A corrupt. of alchemy 
(a-v.)-] 
A, As subst.: A kind of mixed or base metal. 


*Pilchards, which are but counterfeits to herring, 
as copper to gold, or occamy to silver.”—Nashe: 
Lenten Stuffe. 


B. As adj.: Made of base or mixed metal, 


“The ten shillings, this thimble, and an occamy 
spoon.”—Steele; Guardian, No. 26. 


3c-ca/-sion, * oc-ca-si-oun, * oc-ca-sy- 
on, s. [Fr. occasion, from Lat. occasionem, 
accus. of occasio=an opportunity: oc-, and 
casus, pa. par. of cado=to fall; Sp. ocasion ; 
Ital. occasione.] 

*1, That which falls out. or happens; an 
occurrence, an incident, a casualty. 

2. An incident, event, or casualty which in- 
directiy gives rise to something else ; an inci- 
dental, but not efficient cause ; an indirect or 
accidental cause or origin. 

“Have you ever heard what was the occasion and 
first beginning of this custom?”—Spenser: State of 
Ireland. 

3. An incident, event, or casualty which 
acts as a cause upon the will; a motive, a 
Teason, a ground. 

“* Mad man,’ said then the Palmer, ‘that does seeke 
Occasion to wrath, and cause of strife.'” 
Spenser; F. Q., IL. iv. 44. 

4. An opportunity ; favourable time, cir- 

Stunstance, or season. 
“You embrace the occasion to depart.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 
5, An excuse, a ground. 
“He may seek occasion, fall upon us, and take us 
for bondinen.”—Genesis xliii. 18. 
6. An incidental need, requirement, or want; 
& casual exigency. 
“A page so ki 
Bo tender over his occasions 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 6. 


% Circumstances, state or position of affairs ; 


(Mod. Lat. obvolutivus.) 


obviously—occipito- 


exigency, crisis, juncture: as, He was equal 
to the occasion. 


8. The administration or celebration of the |oc’-oi-dént, «. 


Holy Communion. (Scotch.) 

9. A certain point of time: as, On this occa- 
sion he has done well. 

J (1) By occasion : Incidentally. 


(2) On occasion: As opportunity offers ; in- 
cidentally ; from time to time. 


Sc-ca'-gion, v.t. [Occasron, v.] 
j, To cause directly or indirectly ; to be 
the cause of; to produce; to give rise to. 
“That which occasioned the reproof."—South : Ser- 
mons, Vol. iii., ser. 7. 
2. To induce, to lead, to influence. 


“Which occasioned William Douglasse the chan- 
cellor's great enimie to Geax & power and spoil the 
lands of this William Creichton,”—Holinshed: Scot- 
land, continued by Thin. 


* $e-ca’- sion-a-ble, a. [Eng. occasion ; 
-able.) Capable of being occasioned or caused. 


“Tmmoderate displeasure occasionable by men’s hard 
opinions.”—Barrow : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 13. 


6c-ca’-sion-al, a. [Fr. occasionel ; Sp. oca- 
sional ; Ital. occasionale.] 

1. Incidental, casual; occurring at times, 
but not regularly or systematically: as, an 
occasional visitor. 

2. Made or done as opportunity serves or 
circumstances require. 


“‘T therefore very willingly set myself to translate 
my occasional meditations into Latin.”—Bishop Hall: 
Enoch. (Ded.) 

3. Made or produced upon some special 

event or subject; special: as, an occasional 
sermon or discourse. 


*4, Produced or producing by accident. 


“The ground or occasional original hereof, was the 
amazement and sudden silence the unexpected ap- 
pearance of wolves does often put upon travellers.”— 

rowne: Vulgar Errours, bk. lii., ch. viii. 

GJ Doctrine of occasional causes: 

SIONALISM]. 


dc-ca'-gion-al-ism, s. 
-ism.] 

Philos. : The name given to a development 
by Guelinx of the Cartesian doctrine that 
body and spirit form a dualism of perfectly 
heterogeneous entities. To account for their 
interaction, Guelinx propounded the doctrine, 
that on the occasion of each psychical précess 
God effects the corresponding motion in the 
body, and vice versa. 

“Descartes left the common opinion, that the soul 
exerts a natural influence on the body, undisturbed ; 
8 part of his disciples perceived that that influence 
was impossible, and framed the doctrine of Occasional. 


ism, which came into acceptance especially through 
Malebranche,.”— Ueberweg ; Hist. Philos., ii. 110. 


Sica piiortarere a.&s. [Eng. occasional ; 


[Occa- 


(Eng. occasional ; 


-ist. 

A. As adj.: Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or in any way resembling the doctrine of 
Occasionalism (q.v.). 

B, As subst. : One who adopts or defends 
the doctrine of Occasionalism (q.v.). 


6c-ca-sion-al-ist’-ic, a. [Eng. occasionalist ; 
-ic.] The same as OCCASIONALIST, a. 


“He admits its advance on the. . . occ 
theory of Descartes.”"—Merz: Leibniz, p. 101. 


* 6c-ca-sion-Al'-i-ty, s. [Eng. occasional ; 
-ity.) The quality or state of being occasional. 


Se ch slan-a1 ly, adv;~ [Eng. occasional ; 
-ly.] 

1, Upon occasions ; at times ; according to 
incidental exigence ; as circumstances require 
or opportunity offers; incidentally; from 
time to time; not regularly or systematically. 


“The king occasionally found [even that House of 
Coun cns unmanageable.” — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xix. 


*2. Accidentally, casually, incidentally. 


*Oc-ca'-sion-ate, v.t. [Eng. occasion ; -ate.] 
zo occasion, to cause, to produce, to give rise 
0. 
“The lowest may occasionate much ill.” 
More: Song of the Soul, II. iii, 1. 
6c-ca/-sion-ér, * oc-ca-cy-on-er, s. [Eng. 
occasion ; -er.] One who or that which occa- 
sions, causes, or gives rise to anything; a 
cause ; an occasion. 


*Oc-ca'-sive, a. [Lat. occasus =the sunset.] 
Pertaining to the setting sun; western. 

3 dc-¢é-ca’-tion, s. (Lat. occecatio, from 
occceco = to blind, from ne-, and ceco = to 


blind ; cecus = blind.] The act of blinding or 

making blind; the state of being blind. 

[Fr., from Lat. occidentem, 
acc. of occidens, pr. par. of occido = to set; oc-, 
and cado = to fall.] 

*1, The western quarter of the hemisphere, 
where the sun sets; the west. 

2. (O-) All countries west of Asia and the 
Turkish dominions; opposed to Orient. 

6c-¢ci-dént’-al, a. {Lat. occidentulis; Fr., 
Sp., and Port. occidental ; Ital. occidentale.} 

I. Literally: 

1. Of or pertaining to the western quarter 
of the hemisphere, or to some part of the 
earth lying west of the speaker or spectator ; 
western. (Opposed to oriental.) 

*2. Setting after the sun: as, an occidental 
planet. 

II. Fig.: Inferior in excellence, quality, or 
beauty; applied to gems, in opposition to 
orient or oriental, the term applied to the 
finest gems, which, with few exceptions, come 
from the East. 


occidental-turquoise, s. 
LITE. ] 
6c-gi-dént’-al-igm, s. The habits, spirit, 


&c., of western people. [OccrDENT, s., 2.] 


6c-gi-dént’-al_-ist, «. 
1. One versed in or a student of occident- 
alism. 
2. A native advocate of occidentalism: op- 
posed to orientalist. 


6c-gi-dént’-al-ize, vt. To make occidental 
in customs, modes of thought, &c. 

* Sc-ci-dént'-al-ly, adv. [Eng. occidental; 
-ly.] In the occident or west ; after the sun. 
Opposed to orientally (q.v.). 

ip’-i-tal,a. [Lat. occiput (genit. occipitis) 
= the back part of the head; Eng. adj. suff. 
-al.] Of or pertaining to the occiput or back 
of the head. There are occipital fosse and 
protuberances, an occipital crest, groove, 
nerve, ridge, sinus, vein, &c. 

t occipital-angle, s. 

Anat., &c.: An angle suggested by Dauben- 
ton for measurement, varying with the direc- 
tion of the plane of the foramen magnum, 
which in man looks downwards and forwards, 
in the anthropoid apes downwards and. back- 
wards, and in most quadrupeds almost directly 
backwards. 


occipital-artery, s. 

Anat. : An artery arising from the posterior 
part of the external carotid artery, and ulti- 
mately dividing into numerous branches on 
the upper and back parts of the cranium. 

occipital-bone, s. 

Anat.: A rhomboidal bone situated at the 
lower and hinder part of the cranium. It 
is perforated by the occipital foramen (q.v.). 

occipital-foramen, s. 

Anat.: A large oval foramen or opening in 
the occipital bone to afford connection be- 
tween the cranium and the spinal canal. 

6c-gip-i-to-, pref. [Occirut.] 

occipito-atlantal, a. 

Anat.: Of or belonging to the atlas and 
the occiput. There are occipito-atlantal liga- 
ments, 

occipito-axial, a. 

Anat. ; Of or belonging to the axis and the 
occiput. There are occipito-axial ligaments. 

occipito-frontal, s. 


Anat. : Of or belonging to the frontal bone 
and to the occiput. There is an occipito- 
frontal aponeurosis. 


occipito-frontalis, a. & s. 
pound.) 
Occipito-frontalis muscle : 


Anat. ; A name given to the occipital and 
frontal muscles, united by a thin aponeurosis, 
which extends over and covers the upper part 
of the cranium. (Quain.) 


occipito-mastoid, a. 

Anat.: Of or belonging to the mastoid pro- 
cess and to the occiput. There is an occipito. 
mastoid suture. 

occipito-parietal, a. 

Anat.: Of, belonging to, or connecting 


[OponTa- 


(See com- 


Pet Ge er hERtatS HEAL ee ESS 
fate, fat, fare, ami dst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. «2, ce =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


the parietal bone and the occiput. Th 
is an occipito-parietal suture. + “ 


de-gi-piit, s. [Lat., from oc- = over, against, 
and caput = the head.] 
Anat. : The hinder or back part of the head ; 
that part of the skull wel faas the back 
part of the head. 


,__' His broad brim’d hat 
Hangs o'er his occiput most quaintly.” 
Sutler : 


*Sc-gi’-sion, s. [Lat. occisio, from occisus, 
pa. par, of oceido = to kill: oc-, and cedo (in 
comp. cido)=to kill.) The act of killing; 
slaughter, execution. 


“This kind of occision of aman... ought not to be 
numbered in the rank of + Pleas 
Grea oe aie crimes,”—Hale: Pi of the 


Sc-cliide’, v.t. [Lat. occludo: oc-, and claudo 
(in comp. cludo) = to shut.) 
*1. Ord. Lang.: To shut or close up; to 
close. 
“Occluding the pores they conserve ’ 
humidity."—Browne : Yuigar Errours, bee, haem 
2. Chem. : To absorb. 


*Sc-clii’-dent, +. &s. [Lat. occludens, pr. par. 
of occludo te shut up.) [OccLupe.] as 
A. As adj. : Serving to shut or close up. 
B. As subst.: Anything which shuts or 
closes up. 


*dc-cliise’,, a. [Lat. occlusus, . of oc- 
cludo,] [Occtupe.] Shut up, aaakie 
“The appulse is . . . plenary and occluse.”—Holder. 


*Se-clii’-sion, s. [Lat. occlusio, from occlusus 

=occlusé (q.v.).] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of shutting up or 

closing. 

“ By constriction and occlusion of the orifice of the 
matrix.”—Howell: Letters, bi. i., § iii., lett. 20. 

IL Technically : 

1. Chem. : The act or state of absorbing. 

2. Pathol. : The term is used almost exclu- 
sively with reference to the vagina. 


occlusion of gases, s. 

Chem.: The a tion of gases by metals, 
first observed by Deville and Troost. Pal- 
ladium foil at a temperature of 90° to 97° 
absorbs or condenses 643 times its volume of 
hy Platinum wire at a low red heat 
takes up four volumes of hydrogen, whilst 
iron wire at the same temperature absorbs 4°15 
volumes of carbonic oxide. 

*d3c-criis-tate, v.t. [Lat. oc-, and crusto= 
to encrust (q.v.).] To encrust ; to enclose as 
in a crust ; to harden, to encase, 

“To arme and occrustate themselves in this devilish 

apostacy.”—More > Def. of the Moral Cabbala, ch, iii. 

Sc-ciilt’, a. (Fr. occulte, from Lat. occultus = 
hidden.}] Secret or hidden from the eye or 
understanding; not seen or understood; 
mysterious, invisible, unknown, undetected. 

“What kind of thing is this strange occult quality 

called ill-nature ?"—South - Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 4. 

occult-crime, s. 

Scots Law: A crime committed in secret or 
privacy. 


+ occult-diseases, s. pl. 

Pathol. : Diseases the nature, progress, and 
treatment of which remain hidden. Such a 
classification can be only temporary and pro- 
visional. 

occult-lines, s. pl. Lines used in the 
construction of a drawing, but not appearing 
in the finished work ; also dotted lines. 

occult-qualities, s. pl. Those qualities 
of body Se irit nw effects of which the 
ancient philosophers perceived, but which 
they were unable to investigate or assign any 
reason for. 

occult-sciences, s. pl. The imaginary 
sciences of the Middle Ages, such as alchemy, 
magic, necromancy, &c. 

Sc-ciil-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. occultatio, from oc- 
one var’ of dian frequent. 0 culo 
=to hide; . occultation ; Sp. ocwliu ion; 
Ital. occultazione.] 

*L Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: The act of hiding or concealing ; 
the state of being hidden. 5 

2. Fig. : Disappearance from public view or 
notice, 

IL Astron. : 

1, Gen.: The temporary obscuration of a 


oil, bd} ; pst, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, scl” Ts -cious, 


occiput—occupy 


heavenly body by the passage of another over 
its face; as, for instance, the passage of a 
planet over a fixed star, 


2. Spec.: The temporary obscuration of a 
oar - other star by the passage of the moon 
Tr it. 


Oc-cillt’-8d, a. (Eng. occult ; -ed.] 
*1,. Ord, Lang. : Hidden, concealed, secret. 

“ It his oceulted guilt 

Do not itself unkennel in one speech,” 
Shakesp ; Hamlet, ili, 2, 
2. Astron. (Of a star): Temporarily hidden 
by the passage over its disk of another hea- 
venly body, and specially of the moon. 


Sce-cillt’-ing, s. (Eng. occult ; -ing.] 


Astron, ; The same as OccULTATION (q.V.). 


Sc-ciilt'-ism, s. [Eng. occult; -ism.] The 
name given to a i ba of theosophy prac- 
tised in the East. Its adepts claim os be able 
to produce seemingly miraculous effects by 
purely natural means. [OccuLTist.] 


“ 


to 
over Nature, which the narrower study of Nature 
from the paacely: materialistic standpoint has failed 
to develop; it is an illumination cast over all pre- 
vious spiritual speculation worth anything, of a kind 
which knits together some apparently divergent 
systems.”"—4, P, Sinnett: The Occult World, p. 6. 


Sc-cilt’-ist, s. [Eng. occult ; -ist.] One who 
has studied and been initiated into the mys- 
teries of occultism (q.v.). 


“ 


occultist 
souls ; his primary achievement, however, is to do so 
with his own."—A, P. Sinrett; The Occult World, )). 22. 


Sc-ctilt’-l¥, adv. (Eng. occult; -ly.] In an 
occult or secret manner. 


Oc-cilt’-néss, s. [Eng. occult; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being occult, hidden, or 
secret ; secrecy. 


Sc'-cu-pan-¢y, s. (Eng. occupant ; -cy.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of occupying or taking possession. 


2. The act of occupying or holding in pos- 
session ; the time during which one occupies 
or has possession of anything ; the time during 
which one is an occupant. 

IL Law: The taking possession of those 
things which before belonged to nobody, and 
the right acquired by so taking possession. 
This, the original and only primitive method 
of acquiring any property, has been restrained 
and abridged by the laws of society, in order 
to maintain peace and harmony among man- 
kind. For this purpose, gifts, contracts, wills, 
legacies, &c., have been introduced, in order 
to transfer and continue that property and 
posaeticn in things personal which has once 

n acquired by the owner. In some few 
instances this original right of occupancy is 
still permitted and recognised. Thus the 
benefits of the elements, the light, the air, 
and water can only be appropriated by oc- 


cupancy. 


roperty, has been 
confined by the laws of England within a very narrow 
com pass, t extended only to a single tance : 


pu 
an estate granted to himself only, without meutioning 
his heirs, 5 the life of another man, and died during 
the life of cestuy que vie, or him by whose life it was 
holden: in this case, he that could first enter on the 
land might lawfully retain the possession, so long as 
cestuy que vie lived, by right of occupancy. his 
seems to have been recurring to first principles, and 
calling in the law of nature to ascertain the property 
of the land, when left without a legal owner. For, 
had the estate pur autre vie been granted to a man 
and bis heirs during the life of cestuy que vie, there 
the heir might enter and hold possession, being called 
in law a special occupant, But the title of common 
occupancy is now reduced almost to nothing by two 
statutes, directing that the estate pur autre vie after 

yment of debts shall Re in a course of distribution 
five a chattel interest. That of special occupancy, by 
the heir-at-law, continues to this day ; such heir being 
held to succeed to the ancestor's estate, not by eras 
but as an occupant specially appointed by the origina! 
grant. If no 5) occupant be named, when the 
estate pur auter vie is a freehold or any other 
tenure, it shall go to the personal representative of 
the person that had the estate thereof by virtue of the 
grant, and be distributed in the same mauner as the 
personal estate of the testator or intestate.”—Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. ii., ch, 13. 


i -pant,s. [Fr., pr. par. of occuper = to 
ied ae Sp. ocupante ; Ital. ocewpante.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Lit. : One who oceupies; one who holds 
in possession; an occupier; as, the occupant 
of a farm or house. 
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*2. Fig.: A prostitute. 

“ He with his occupants 
Are cliriged so close like dew-worins in the morne 
That he'll not stir.” Marston: Banives: 


II. Law ; One who takes possession of that 
which Fis belonged to nobody. [Ocov- 
PANCY. 


“* Movables found upon the surface of the or 
in the sea, and are unclaimed by any cece can 
posed to be abandoned by the last proprietor ; poe as 
such, are returned into the common stock, and therefore 
belong, as in a state of nature, to the first Forgan, 
unless they fall within the description of waits, or 
ATH, OF Week, qe: hidden treasure; for these are 

y law in the sovereign.”"—, ? 
ment., bk. il., ch, 23, ee 


* dc-cu-pate, v.t. (Lat. occupatus, pa. par. 


of occwpo = to take possession of.] [Occupy.] 
To take possession of ; to hold, to possess, to 
occupy. 

“ The spirits of the wine oppress the spirits animal, 


and occupate part of the Oe 
a SNae Bien, bra place where they are. 


$c-cu-pa’-tion, * oc-cu-pa-ci-on, s. [Fr- 


occupation, from Lat. occupationem, accus. of 
occupatio = a taking possession of, an oceupa- 
tion, from occupatus, pa. par. of occwpo = to 
take possession of; Sp. ocupacion; Ital. oc- 
cupazione.] [Occupy.] 


1. The act of occupying or taking possession 
of and holding; a seizing and folding : as, 
the occupation of a town by an enemy. 


2. The act or state of occupying or holding ; 
the time during which one is an occupier; 
occupancy, tenure, holding; as, during his 
occupation of the farm. F 

3. The state of being occupied or employed 
in any way ; that which engages one’s time 
or attention ; work, employment. 

“ No occupation, all men idle, all ; 
And women, too, but innocent and pure.” 
-: Shakesp. : Tempest, ti. L 

4, The business of one’s life; profession, 
business, trade, calling, vocation. 

“ The same their occupation and success.” 
Cowper : Table Talk, 46. 
occupation-bridge, s. A bridge carried 
over or under a line of railway, canal, &c., to 
connect the parts of a farm or estate severed 
by such railway or canal, 


occupation-road, s. A private read for 
the use of the occupiers of a farm or farms. 


* 6c-cu-pa-tive, a. [Eng. occwpat(e) ; -ive.] 


Occupying or tending to occupy. 


6c'-cu-pied, pa. par. or a, [OccuPy.] 
dc’-cu-pl-ér, s. [Eng. occupy ; -er.] 


1, One who occupies or takes possession of; 
one who holds or possesses; an occupant > 
as, the occupier of a house or farm. 


*2, A trader ; a retail dealer. 


“Mercury the master of merchants and occupiers.” 
—P, Holland; Plutarch’s Morals, p, 692. 


6c-cu-py, * oc-cu-pie, v.t. & i. [Fr. oc- 


ewper, from Lat. ocewpo = to lay hold of, to 
take possession of, to occupy, from oc- = ob-, 
and capio = to take ; Sp. ocwpar; Ital. oc- 
cupare. } 
A. Transitive: 
1, To seize ; to take possession of and hold. 
“The military authorities will be consulted as to 
the positions which it may be considered necessary to 
occupy in that view."—Daily Telegraph, April 22, 1885, 
2. To hold in possession ; to possess, to fill. 
* Palaces which ought to be occupied by better men.” 
—Macaulay ; Hist. ing. ch, xvi. 
3. To fill, to cover; to take up the room or 
space of. 
“It occupied a third of the hemisphere, or 60°."— 
Herschel: Astronomy (ed. 1858), § 556, 


* 4. To possess, to enjoy. (With an obsceae 
quibble.) 


“These villains will make the word captain as 
eases as the word occupy.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., 
il, 4. 


* 5. To use in business ; to make use of; to 
employ in traffic. 


“He made as though he had occasion to occupy 
money, and so borrowed a great sum of them."— 
North: Plutarch ; Lives, p. 505, 


* 6. To use; to make use of. 


“Tt they bind me fast with new ie that never 
were occupied, then shall L be weak." —J/udges xvi. 11. 


7. To employ, to engage, to busy. (Often 
used reflexively.) 
“ Be occupied in prophecies."—Kecclus. xxxix. L 
*8, To give employment to; to employ, to 
maintain. 
“An archbishop may have cause to occupy more 
chaplains than six."—<Act of Henry VIII. (Todd.} 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenoyjhon, exist. ph=f£ 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del. 
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*9, To attend to; to follow, as a business, 
profession, or employment. 

““Who occupy their business in deep waters.”— 

Psalm cxvii. 23. (Prayer Book.) 

B, Intransitive: 

1. To hold anything in possession ; to be an 
occupant, 

*2 To engage in trade or traffic ; to traffic. 


“He called his ten servants, and delivered them ten 
‘pounds, aud said unto them, Occupy till I come."— 
Luke xix. 13. 


Bc-cur’, * oc-curr, * oc-curre, vi. [Fr. 
ocewrrer, from Lat. occwrro= to run to meet, 
‘to meet, to occur: oc- = against, and curro = 
to run ; Sp. ocurrir; Ital. occorrere.] 

*1, To meet, to come together, to strike, 

ito clash. 

“ Bodies have a determinate motion according to the 
degrees uf their external impulse, their inward prin- 
ciple of gravitation, and the resistance of the bodies 
they occur with."—Bentley: Boyle Lectures. 

2. To be presented or come to the mind, 
memory, or imagination ; to meet the mind ; 
to be suggested ; to arise before the mind, 


“There doth not occur to me any use of this experi- | 


‘ment for profit.”—Bucon.: Nut. Hist., § 401. 


3. To happen, to befall, to fall out, to take 


‘place. 
“As soon as any opportunity shall occur for the 
game.”"—Cromwell ; To Sir T. Wyatt, Feb. 22, 1538. 


4. To appear here and there; to be met | 


-with ; to be found existing ; to come under 


observation or notice: as, Gold occurs very | 


rarely in Ireland, 


*5, To oppose, to obviate, to meet. (Fol- | 


lowed by to.) 


“ Before I begin that, I must occur to one specious | 


objection against this proposition.” — Bentley: Ser- 
mons, ser. 1. 


®c-cur-rence, s. [Fr., from Lat. occurrens, 
pr. par. of oceurro = to occur (q.v.).] 


1. The act. or state of occurring, or happen- 


ing; accidental or incidental happening. 


2. That which happens incidentally or un- 


expectedly ; an incident, an accidental event, 
a casualty. 

“Fear does not, in sudden or hazardous occurrences, 

discompose his mind.”—Locke; Of Lducution, § 115. 
* Se-cir-rent, s. & a. (Lat. occwrrens, pr. 
par. of occwrro = to occur (q.V-). ] 
! ° 

A. As substantive : 

1, One who meets or opposes; an adversary, 
an opponent. (Holland.) 

2. An occurrence, an event. 


_ “* My five years absence hath kept me stranger 
So much to all the oceurrents of country.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Beggar's Bush, 1. 1. 


B.. As adj. : Incidental, accidental ; coming 


fn the way. 


* Sc-curse’, s. 
striking together ; a clashing. 


“The wonderful result of this mutual occurse.”— | 


Bentley : Sermons, ser. 2. 


* Sc-cur’-sion, s. [Lat. occursio, from occur- 
sum, sup. of occurro= to meet, to occur (q.v.). ] 
A meeting, striking, or clashing together, 

“Ever and anon justled by the occursion of other 
Dodies.”—Glanvill:; Scepsis, ch. iv, 


@-cean (ce.as sh), * o-ceane, s.& a. [Fr. 
ocean, from Lat. oceanum, accus. of oceanus = 
the ocean, the main sea, from Gr. wKeavos 
(6keanos) = the great stream supposed to sur- 
round the earth ; Sp. & Ital. oceano.] 


A. As substantive: 


1. Lit. & Science: The sea, using that term in 
its widest sense. Properly speaking, there is 
but one ocean or sea, all the salt water on the 


globe, with a few trifling exceptions, like the 


Caspian, the Sea of Aral, and the Dead Sea, 
being more or less in complete communication 
with each other. Different portions of the 
ocean have received distinctive names: the 
Arctic, the Atlantic, the Indian, the Pacific, 
and the Antarctic oceans, five in all; or if the 
Atlantic and Pacific be separated into a 
northern and a southern portion by the 
Equator, then there are seven in all. The 
tanequal heating of portions of the vast ex- 
panse of water on the globe, the rotation of 
the earth, and other causes tend to keep the 
water in constant circulation and preserve it 
from being stagnant and impure. [CURRENT.] 
The winds also agitate the surface, producing 
waves, [Wave.] Theattractions of the moon 
and sun cause tides. [T1pe.] The area of the 


ocean is about 145,000,000 square miles, or | 


nearly three-fourths of the whole surface of the 
earth. It largely modifies the temperature of 


(Lat. ocewrsus.] A meeting or 


occur—ochidore 


the adjacent lands, tempering the heat of | 


summer and the cold of winter. As far as 
observation has yet extended, the average 
depth of the ocean is not more than 2,000 
fathoms, i.e, somewhat above two miles. 
The Chullenger expedition, which returned to 
Spithead on May 23, 1876, after three and a 
half years’ absence, took in all four hun- 
dred soundings. Seven soundings gave less 
than a thousand fathoms, whilst north of 
Papua, in lat. 11° 23’ N., long. 143° 16" E., the 
depth was 4,575 fathoms or 27,450 feet. 
Subsequent soundings have established that 
it is a trifle deeper off the Kurile Islands, 
being 4,655 fathoms. 


hundred feet deep, but alittle further from the 
land the depth suddenly becomes 2,000 fathoms 
or more. At 62° Fahr. the relative density of 
salt and freshwater is as 10275 to 1. The 
ocean has been salt through all known 
geological periods. The origin of this salt- 
ness is a difficult geological problem, 


borings become deeper, the opposite occurs 
with the ocean. Asarule, the surface water 
ig the warmest. The old views as to the 


absence of animal life in ocean depths have been 


proved erroneous by the recent expeditions. 
Abundant life has been brought up from the 
ocean depth. The level of the ocean remains 
permanent from age to age. It is the land 
that is upheaved or subsides, not the ocean 


which has. risen'to a higher or sunk to a. lower } 


level. The colour of the ocean varies in dif- 
ferent places, being as a rule greenish near 


the shore and blue in the deeper parts. The } 


saltness of the ocean, the nature of the 


bottom where it is shallow, and the colour of | 


the clouds overhead, all modify the colour. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) Any immense space or expanse. 


“Those uniform, infinite oceans of duration and 
space.” —Locke. 


(2) (Pl.) : An immense quantity: as, He has | 


oceans of money. (Collequial.) 


B. As adj.: Pertaining to the ocean or | 


main sea. 


“Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim th’ ovean stream.” 
Milton: P. L., i, 202. 


{| Obvious compounds: Ocean-bed, ggean-s 


brim, ocean-cave, ovean-tide. 


3-¢é-Hn'-ic (¢.as sh), a. [Eng. ocean; -ic.] | 
j 1. Of or pertaining to the ocean ; occurring 
dg/-E-10id, «. 


in or near the ocean. 
“ Any other oceanic birds.”—Cook: Vogages, voy. lii., 
bk. i, ch. iii, 


2. Of or pertaining to Oceania (the islands 


lying between Asia and America) or its in- | 
} 


habitants. 
oceanic-delta, s. 
Physical Geog.: A delta formed on the } 


margin of the ocean, as distinguished from | 


one in a lake, estuary, or large river. 


oceanic-hydrozoa, s. pl. 
PHORA.] 


O-gé-an'-i-dés, s. pl. (Gr.] 

Greek Mythol. : The Ocean-nymphs, daugh- 
ters of Oceanus and Tethys, and sisters of the 
rivers. Mythologists made them three thou- 
sand in number. 


0-gé-a-ni-tés, s. [Gr>-dneaviris (okeunitis) 
= of or belonging to the ocean.] 

Ornith: The typical genus of the family 
Oceanitide (q.v.). Coues (Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci.,, Philadelphia, 1864, pp. 82-85) enumer- 
ates. four species: Oceanites oceanica (Procel- 
laria pelagica), O. (Thalassidroma) lineata, 0. 
(Thalassidroma) segethi, and 0. (Thalassidroma) 
gracilis. [PETREL.] 


0-¢é-a-nit’-i-dae, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. oceani- 
tes); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 
Ornith. : A family of Tubinares (q.v.). Four 
genera are known: Fregetta, Oceanites, Pela- 
godroma, and Garrodia, 


6-cean-5l-6-8Y¥ (ce as sh), s. (Eng. ocean: 
o connective, and Gr. Adyos (logos)=a dis- 
course.] That branch of science whicle treats 
of the ocean ; a discourse on the ocean, 


0-¢ge-an-itis, s. [Lat., from Gr; ‘Oxcavds (Oke- 
anos). | 
Greek & Roman Mythol.: The god of the 


stream Oceanus, and the offspring of Ccelus 
and Terra, or Heaven and Earth. He espoused 


Ordinarily the portion of | 
the ocean fringing the shores is but a few 7 


Whilst | 
on land the temperature rises as mines or | 


| G-g81-lits (pL 6-g8Y'-1i), «. 


| Se'-E-18t, s. 


{Stevono- | 


| * o-cher, s. 
| * O'-chér-¥, a. [Ocury.] 
6-cr st-d-don, s. 


his sister Tethys, and their children were the 
rivers of the earth, and the three thousand 
Oceanides or Nymphs of Ocean. 


6-¢él-lar-y, a. (Lat. ocell(us) =a little eye 5 


Eng. adj. suff. -ary.) Of or pertaining to 


ocelli. 


6-¢él-late, o-cél’-lat-Ed, a. [Lat. ocellatus 


= having little eyes.) [OceLLus. ] 

1. Bot. : Having a spot of one colour sur- 
rounded by a spot of a different colour. 

2. Zool.: Marked with spots resembling 
eyes. : 


ocellated hawk-moth, s. 
Entom.: The Eyed Hawk-moth (q.v.). 


ocellated-lizard, s. 
Zool. : Lacerta ocellata, common in the South 
of Europe. 


ocellated pond-tortoise, s. 

Zool. : Envys ocellatus, from Marquin and the 
Tenasserim coast. Itapproaches land-tortoises 
in its habits. The shell is brownish, dotted 
with spots of chestnut-brown, with lighter 
edges ; under parts yellow. 


ocellated-turkey, s. 

Ornith.: Meleagris ocellata, a brilliantly- 
coloured bird, with metallic plumage; from 
Honduras and Yucatan. 


ocellated water-lizard, s. 

Zool. : Hydrosaurus (Varanus) salvator (Mon- 
itor bivittatus). Habitat, Chinaand Siam; said 
to occur also in Ceylon. Some individuals 
attain a length of nearly seven feet. Their 
flesh is'eaten by the lowest castes of Hindoos. 


(Lat., dimin. 
from oculus=an eye.) - 

Entomology & Zoology : 

1, Sing. : A spot within a ring of another 
colour, like the pupil within the iris, except 
that the central spot is often surrounded by 
additional concentric zones. Example, the 
ocelli on the tail-coverts of the peacock and 
those on the wings of the Peacock-butterfly 
(q.v.). [VANEsSA.] 

2. Pl.: The simple eyes or stemmata of 
insects, generally situated on the crown of 
the head between the great compound eyes. 
(Darwin.) Used also of the simple eyes of 
spiders, crustaceans, molluses, &e. 


[Eng.. ocel(ot); -oid.] Resem- 
bling an ocelot; having some of the charac- 
teristics of the ocelot (q.v.). 


oceloid-leopard, s. 


(Long-tailed Tiger 
at.) 


[Formed by Buffon from Mexi- 

can tlalocelotl.), 
Zool. : Felis pardalis. The fur has.a tawny- 
reddish —. marked with black spots, 
ed Im spots and blotches. 


ageregat It ranges 


through the wooded parts of tropical America, 
from Arkansas to Paraguay. Length, about 
four feet, legs short. It is cowardly, but 
voracious, and destroys a vast number of 
animals for the sake of sucking the blood, 
which it prefers to the flesh. In captivity it 
is playful and gentle. 


{Ocure.] 


c (Gr. dxerds (ochetos) =a 
water pipe of leather; suff. -odon.] 

Zool. : A North American genus of Murine, 
group Sigmodontes. Three species are known 
about the size and proportions of Mus sylucitix 
cus, The upper incisors are grooved. Ochet- 
odon humilis is the American Harvest Mouse. 


och’-i-dore,s. [Etym. doubtful.] The shore- 


crab. (Devon.) (Kingsley: Westward Ho, ch. ii} 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: £6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, riale, full; try, Syrian. 2, e=é; ey =a; qu= Sie 


* Sch’-im-Y, s. [Occamy.] 
bch-lé’-sis,'s.  [Gr. xh (ochlésis) = dis- 


turbance, annoyance. 
Med. : The overcrowding of pei seaming 


Lega d unhealthiness and susceptibility to 
sease, 


Sch-lét’-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. ochl(esis) (q.v. 
. and Sng suff. eos Of or ones ts 
ochlesis (q.v.). 


* Sch-léc'-ra-cy, * Sch-ldc’-ra-ty, s. (Gr. 
Saowegsis (ochlokratia) : dyAos (ochlos) = the 
multitude, and cparéw (krated) = to rule.] The 
rule or government of 
a mobocracy. 

“The best or the worst forms of government, a 
Democracy or Och “— Warburton : Divine Le 
gation, bk. fii, § 1. 

{| Bishop Thirlwall (Hist. Greece, ch. x.), 
following Aristotle, considered democracy as 
being that in which every attribute of sov- 
ereignty might be shared by every freeman. 
Ochlocracy he described as a democracy cor- 
rupted, and exhibiting many features of a 
tyranny. 

* Sch-16-crat’-ic, * Sch-16-crit’-io-al, a. 
{Eng. ochlocra(cy) ; -tic, -tieal.] Of or pertain- 
ing to an ochlocracy or government by the 
mob; having the characteristics of an och- 
locracy. 


* dch-l6-cr&t’-ic-al-ly, adv. 
ochlocratic 


multitude or mob ; 


(Eng. ochlo- 
manner ; in 


eratical; -ly.] In an 
manner of an ochlocracy. 


* Sch-léc’-ra-ty, s. [OcHtocracy.] 
né) 


Sch’-na, s. (Gr. éxvm (ochné), dem (ongeh 
=. ares, which the genus somewhat 
resembles in its foliage.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Ochna- 
cex. It consists of trees or shrubs from 

Asia and tropical &c., with racemes of 

ellow flowers. The bark of Ochna 
im Brazil, is there applied to insect bites, 


dbch-na’ s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ochn(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acee.] 

Bot.: Ochnads; an order of H. ous 
Exogens, alliance Rutales. It consists of 
undershrubs, sometimes downy, or small 
trees with smooth bark. Leaves simple, 
alternate, with two stipules at their base or 
one on theiraxil. Flowers usually in racemes, 
with jointed pedicels. Petals definite, some- 
times twice as many as the sepals; sepals 
five, ten, or indefinite; carpels as many as 


the peta! ng on an enlarged, tumid, fleshy 
dise = gen Fruit indehiscent, con- 
sisting of as many somewhat drupaceonus 


ieces as there were carpels, each one-seeded. 

nts of bitter taste, found in India, Africa, 

and the warmer parts of America. (Lindley.) 
Known genera twelve, species about 140. 


Sais. [Mod. Lat. ochn(a); Eng. suff. 
-ad. 
Bot. (Pl.): Lindley’s name for the Ochna- 
cee (q.v.). 


dch’-ra, Sk’-ro, s. (West Indian name.) 
Bot.: Abelmoschus esculentus. 


* Sch-ra’-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [Lat. ochra 
=ochre (q.v.).] Like ochre; ochreons, ochrey. 


Sch’-rin, s. [Gr. dxpds (dchros) = pale, sal- 
low.] 


Min.: A name given by Breithaupt to a 
variety of bole (q.v.) oceurring at Orawieza, 
Hungary. Colour, pale-yellow ; feel, greasy ; 
hardness, 1 to 2; sp. gr. 2°4 to 2°5. 

‘-chre (chre as kér), * oc-car, * o-ker, ». 
[O. Fr. ocre, from Lat. ochra ; Gr. @xpa (dchra) 
= yellow ochre, from w&xpéds (dchros) = pale, 
pale yellow ; Sp. ocra, ocre ; Ital. ocra, ocria.] 

1. Lit. & Chem.: A term applied to many 
metallic oxides occurring in an earthy or pul- 
verulent form, ¢.g., iron or red ochre, &c. 

*92. Fig.: Money; especially gold coins, 
from the colour. (Slang. 

“Pay your ochre at the doors."—Dickens : Hard 

. ch. vi. 

ochre-colour, s. 

Bot.: Yellow, imperceptibly changing to 
brown. 


O-chré-a, s. (Lat. ocrea = a greave.] 
Bot. (Pl): The name given by Willdenow to 
stipmles taking the form of a membraneous 
sheath, as in the Polygonacezx. 


ochimy—csctahedron 
en a. (Mod. Lat. ochre(a), Eng. suff. 


Bot. (Of a plant): Possessed of ochre, 
{OcnreEa,] 


o'-chré-oiis, 0'-chér-oiis, a. [Fr. ocrewx, 
m ocre = ochre ; Sp. ocroso.) 
1. Of or pertaining to ochre; consisting of 
ochre. 
“In the inte of 
ochreous caatean ne Wesdends On eae 4 ort a 
2. Resembling ochre, 


t 0-chré-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. ochreous; ly. 
As if with fe di én yl 
“ The beautifully-f I. 
stained Mink —Seana: “dnoline Sone fupioments 
o-chrey, 0’-chér-¥, d'-chry, a. (Eng. 
ochre; -y.] The same as OcHREOUS (q.V. 


“This is conveyed about by the water ; as we find in 
¥, ochrey matter.”— Woodward: On Fossils, 


o-chré-car’-piis, s. (Gr. dxpds (dchros) = 
pale yellow, and xapmés Guonpass = fruit.) 
Bot.: A genus of Clusiacex, tribe Clusies, 
The dried flower-buds of Ochrocarpus longi- 
Jolius, a large deciduous tree growing in the 
Western Ghauts, are used for dying silk ; they 
are called in India nagkesar. The fruit is 
said to be delicious. 


o-chro-i . [Gra ‘Ochros) = -yel- 
er ae re a yee 


Min. > The same as CERITE (q.Vv.). 


0-chro-leii—coiis, a. [Gr. dxpdXeuxos (Schro 
leukos) = of a pale countenance.] 
Bot.: Of a pale ashy colour. 


o-chro-ma, s. [Gr. dSxpwua (dchrdma) = 
a wanness ; referring to the flowers, 
eaves, and wool of the seeds.) 

Bot.: A genus of Bombacee. Ochroma 
Lagopus, grows in the West Indies. The 
fruit has a woolly lining. The trunk, when 
wounded, produces a gum; the bark is anti- 
syphilitic, and the light wood is used as a 
substitute for cork. The seeds in the capsule 
are enveloped in a very soft, fine, rufous 
down, said to be used in the manufactnre of 
English beaver hats. 


O-chry, a. {OcuRey.] 


Sch-thé-bi-iis, s. [Gr. 5x6 (ochth2) = a 

bank, and Br6w (bi0d) = to live. (Agassiz.)] 

Entom. : A genus of Beetles, family Hydro- 
philide, Eleven are British. 


* 6ch'-¥-my, s. [Occamy.] 


0-¢im'-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ocim(um); Lat. 

fem. pl. adj. suff. -e@.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Labiate. It contains 
four families: Moschosmide#, Plectranthide, 
Hyptide, and Nepetide. 

o-ci-miim, 6-¢y-miim, s. (Lat. ocimum ; 

Gr. dkipov (dkimon) = basil.} 

Bot,: The typical genus of the tribe Ocimem, 
It is of the family Moschosmidm, and is called 
in India tulsé. Ocimwm basilicum, 0. gratissi- 
mum, and O. sanctum are cultivated in India, 
and otto is distilled from them. It is sup- 
posed that 0. basilicum yields an Indian fibre 
used for rope-making. Itg seeds are given in 
diarrhcea, chronie dysen , and gonorrhoea, 
its juice for ringworm, and its bruised leaves 
for scorpion stings. 0. grutissimum and 0, 
sanctum, the last named being sacred to Vish- 
noo, are also used in India medicinally ; the 
seeds of all are steeped in water 
and eaten. 0. febrifugum, a native 
of Sierra Leone, isa febrifuge. 0. 
incanescens, @ Brazilian plant, is 
diuretic and diaphoretic. 


*6-civ’-i-ty, s. (Lat. ocium, otium 
= leisure, idleness.) Sloth. 


“The avoiding of idleness aad ocivity.” 
— Hooper Works, il. 92, 


6-cré-a, s. [Lat.] 

Rom, Antig.: A kind of greave 
or legging covering theforeleg from 
the knee tothe ankle. It was made 
of tin, bronze, or other metal, 
modelled to the leg of the wearer, 
and fastened behind by straps and 
buckles, and generally richly orna- 
mented by various designs embossed or chased 
upon it. 


OCREA, 
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“ o'-cré-at-éd, a. (Lat. ocreatus, fron ocrea 
=a greaye or legging.) Wearing an ocrea or 
legging ; hence, booted. 

“A scholar wndertook, for a small wager, much 
beneath the penalty, to address himself ocreated unto 
the vice-chancellor."—fuller< Worthies; Norwich. 


Sct-, Sc-ta-, So-t6-, pref. (Lat. octo-, from 
oxtw (oktd = eight.) aving eight, consisting 
of eight. (The meaning completed by the 
second portion of the word.) 


6c'-ta-chord, de’-té-chord, s. [Pref. octa-, 
octo-, and Gr. xopdy (chordé) =a string. 
Music, : 
1, A musical instrument with eight strings. 
2. A system of eight sounds, 


6e-ta-6-dral, a. [Ocranepra..] 
6c-ta-é'-drite, Sc-td-hé’-drite, s. [Ocra- 


HEDRITE,) 
6c-ta-6-dron, s. [OcTanEpRoy.] 


6c-ta-6t'-ér-is, s. [Gr.] A period or cycle 
of eight years, during which three months 
of 30 days each were intercalated so as to make 
the average length of the year 365} days. 


dc'-ta-gon, a. & s. (Pref. octa-, and Gr. ywvia 
(gonia)= an angle, a corner.) 
A. As adj.: Having eight sides and angles; 
octagonal. 


“The octagon tower from which rose the city cross 
surmounted by the unicorn of Scotland.’ —Aacaulay : 
Hist. Lng., ch, xiii, 


B. As substantive: 

1, Geom.: A polygon of eight angles or sides. 
A regular octagon is an octagon all of whose 
sides and angles are respectively equal to each 
other. The angle at the centre of a regular 
octagon is 45°, and the angle at the vertex of 
any angle is 135°. The area of a regular octa- 
gon, whose side is 1, is equal to 4°8284271. 


2, Fort. : A place having eight bastions. 


6c-tag’-dn-al, a. [Eng. octagon; -al.] Hav- 
ing eight sides and eight angles; of an octa- 
gon shape, 


dc-tag -¥-noils, a. [Octocyyovus.] 
6c-ta-hé'’-dral, 6c-ta-é'-dral, a. [Ocra- 


HEDRON.] Pertaining to an octahedron; of 
the form of an octahedron; having eight 
equal surfaces. 


octahedral iron-ore,s. [MacNetiTs.} 


6c-ta-hé’-drite, s. [Eng. octahedr(on) ; suff. 
-ite (Min.). | 
Min. : A mineral occurring mostly in square 
octahedrons more or less modified. Crystal- 
lization, probably tetragonal, but Mallard, 
judging from the optical characters of some 
erystals from Brazil, is inclined to regard it 
as monoclinic, Cleavage, basal and octahe- 
dral, perfect. Hardness, 5°5 to 6; sp. gr. 
8°82 to 3°95, higher after heating; lustre, ap- 
proachingadamantine; colour, shades of brown, 
indigo-blue, black; fracture, sub-conchoidal > 
brittle. Compos.: oxygen, 39; titanium, 61; 
being pure titanicacid. This isa trimorphous 
mineral, the two other species being rutile and 
brookite (q.v.). Found in several localities, 
especially at Bourg d’Oisans, Isére, France ; 
and lately in splendent and highly modified 
crystals in the Binnenthal, Switzerland. 


dc-ta-hé-drén, So-t9-<-drén, 8. (Pref. 
octa-, and Gr. épa (hedra) = a seat, a base ; 
Ger. oktaedron ; Rr. octaédre ; Lat. octaedros,) 

1. Geom.: A solid figure contained by eight 
equal equilateral triangles, 

2. Min.: Two four-sided pyramids united 
base to base, In the regular octahedron the 
three sides of each plane are of the same 
length; in the ob- 
tuse octahedron the 
base is longer, and 
in the acute octahe- 
dron, shorter than 
the two sides. In 
some obtuse and 
acute octahedrons 
the base is square, 
in others rectangu- 
lar. In the rhom- 
boidal octahedron Rig 
the common base is = 
a rhomb or rhom- 
bic, and the three sides of each plane are 
of different lengths. In the uniform octa- 
hedron the common base of the pyramids is 


OCTAHEDRA. 
L popailee octahedron; % 


+ square- based octa- 
ron, 


eee 
; pont, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
boil, jae “ “ a -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, d¢l, 
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not square, and the two planes are not all 

equal, but resemble each other two and two 

on opposite sides of the pyramid. (Phillips : 
. Min. (1819), Explan. of Terms.) 


* $c-tam/-ér-ous, a. (Pref. octa-, and Gr. 
Bépos (meros) = a part.] 
Bot. ; Having the parts in eights. 


* Sc-tkm’-é-tér, s. [Pref. octa-, and Eng. 
meter.] A verse of eight feet. 


4 Sc-tan’-dér, s. [OcranpRIA.] 
Bot. : One of the Octandria (q.v.). 


6c-tan’-dri-a, s. pl. [Pref. oct-, and Gr. avip 
(anér), genit. avdpos (andros) =a man, as op- 
posed to a woman 
or female. ] 

Bot. : Linnus’s 
eighth class of 
plants. They have 
eight stamens in the 
same flower with 
the pistil or pistils. 
They are divided 
into four orders, 
Monogynia, Digy- 
nia, Trigynia, and 
Tetragynia, accord- 
ing to the number 
of pistils. 


6c-tan’-dri-an, a. 
& s. [OcTanpDRIA.] 
A, As adjective : 
Bot. : Having eight stamens ; of or belong- 
ing to the class Octandria (q.v.). 
B. As subst.: A plant of the class Octan- 
dria (q.v.). 
6c-tan’-drotis, a. [Mod. Lat. octandr(ia) ; 
Eng. suff. -ows.) [OCTANDRIAN, A.] 


dc'-tane, s. (Lat. oct(o) = eight ; suff. -ane.] 
Chem. : CgHjg. The name given to the 
hydrocarbons of the paraffin series containing 
eight atoms of carbon. Obtained in the pure 
state by heating octyl iodide with zine and 
dilute hydrochloric acid. It is a mobile 
liquid, boils at 125°, and has a sp. gr. of ‘7032. 


Oct-Aan'-gu-lar, a. 
angular.) 
Geom. ; Having eight angles. 
Oct-4n-gu-lar-néss, s. [Eng. octangular ; 
-ness.) ‘Ihe quality or state of being octan- 
gular, or of having eight angles. 


OCTANDRIA. 


1, Acer (Monogynia) ; 2. Chry- 
sosplenium (Digynia); 3. 
Polygonium (Trigynia); 4. 
Elatine (Tetragynia). 


[Pref. oct-, and Erg. 


6c'-tins, s. [Lat. octans = an eighth part, 
octo = eight.) 
Astron.: The Octant; one of Lacaille’s 


Southern constellations. 


6c-tant, s. [Ocrays.] 

*T. Ord. Lang. : An eighth part of a circle. 

IL. Technically: 

1. Astronomy : 

(1) That position of a planet or heavenly 
body when it is half-way between conjunc- 
tion and opposition, or quadrature, and so is 
distant from another body or point the eighth 
part of a circle or 45°. 

(2) [Ocrans.] 

2. Optics, dc.: An instrument for measur- 
ing angles, resembling a quadrant or sextant 
in principle, but having an arch of 45°, the 
eighth part of a circle. 


6c-ta-pla, s. (Gr. dxramAdos (oktaploos).] A 
polyglot Bible printed in eight languages, 
usually in parallel columns, so as to present 
the different texts at one view. 


+ Oect/-arch, s. [Ocrarcny.] A ruler of an 
octarchy. (Haydn.) 


6e-tar-chy, s. [Pref. oct-, and Gr. épxn 


(arché) = rule, government.] Government by 
a body of eight persons. 


6c-ta-ro6én’, s. [Ocroroon.] 


Sc’-ta-style, Se’-té-style, s. [Pref. octa-, 
octo-, and Gr. orvdos (stulos) = a pillar, a 
column. ] 


_Arch.: A building, as a temple having 
eight columns in front. 


* 6c’-ta-_teiich, * dc'-td-tetch, s. [Lat. 
octateuchus, from Gr. d«rdrevxos (actateuchos), 
oxrd (oktd) = eight, and redxos (teuchos) = a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son ; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, ce =6; ey= 4; qu=kw. 


octamerous—octogenarian 


book, acomposition; Fr. octatewque ; Sp. octa- 
teuco.] A collection of eight books ; specif., the 
first eight books of the Old Testament. 
es to that [style] of Theodoret in his 
caterers 4 et lati) oe View of 
Antig., Pp. 37. 
(Fr., from Lat. 


dc’-tave (a as i), a. & 8. f 
eight; Sp. 


octavus = eighth, from octo- = 
octavo ; Ital. ottavo.] 
* A, As adj.: Denoting eight, consisting of 
eight. 
“*Boccace is said to have invented the octave rhyme 
or stanza of eight lines.”"—Dryden: Preface to Fables. 


B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A small cask of wine; the eighth part 
of a pipe. 

* 2, A verse or stanza of eight lines. 

3. In the sonnet the first two stanzas of 
four lines each. 

II. Technically : 

1, Ecclesiastical : 

(1) The eighth day after a particular church 
festival, the day of the feast itself being 
counted. 


““When his wondrous octave roll'd again, 
He brought a royal infant in his train.” 
Dryden; Britannia Rediviva, 21. 


(2) The eight days following a particular 
church festival. 


“To be holden in the octaues of the Epiphanie.”— 
Holinshed : Henry ITI, (an. 1225). 


2. Music: 

(1) The interval of an eighth. It may be 
major, minor, or augmented. It was the dia- 
pason of the Greek system. 

(2) The first note of the harmonic scale. 

(3) An organ stop of four feet pitch on the 
manuals, or eight feet on the pedals. 


octave-coupler, s. 


octave-fiute, s. 
Music: A piccolo (q.v.). 


6c-ta'-vo, s. & a. 
=eighth.] [OcTAVE.] 

A As subst. : The size of one leaf of a sheet 
of paper, which has been folded so as to make 
eight leaves ; hence, applied to a book printed 
with eight leaves to the sheet. Itis generally 
written 8vo, and varies in size according to 
the sizes of paper employed: as, foolscap 
octavo (or 8vo), imperial octavo (or 8vo), &c. 


B. As adj.: Having eight leaves to the 


[ORGAN-COUPLER.] 


sheet; of or equal to one leaf of a sheet of | 


paper folded so as to make eight leaves. 


“Tt was an octavo pocket-book.”—Walpole: Anec- 
dotes of Painting, vol. ii., ch. iii, 


Sc’-téne, s. (Lat. oct(o) =eight; suff. -ene.] 
[OctyYLENE.] 


* 6c-tén’-ni-al, a. (Lat. octennis = eight 
years old ; octenniwm = a period of eight years : 
octo- = eight, and annus =a year.) 

1, Happening or recurring every eighth year. 
2. Lasting eight years. 


* $c-tén’-ni-al-ly, adv. 
-ly.] Once in eight years. 


* Se'-t8t, s. [Lat. octo = eight.] 


Music: A musical composition for eight 
parts. 


de’-tile, s. rat. eto = eight.) 
Astron. : The same as OcTAntT (q.V., 


6c-til’-li-on, s. [From Lat. octo = eight, on 
analogy of million, billion, &e.] The number 
produced by involving a thousand to the ninth 
power; a number represented by 1 followed by 
27 ciphers. In England, the number repre- 
sented by 1 followed by 48 ciphers. 


6c-to-, pref. [Oct-.] 

octo-bass, s. 

Music: An instrument of the viol family, 
the low octave of the violoncello. It has 
three strings tuned in fifth and fourth. It has 
movable keys to press the strings upon frets 
of the neck. The keys are moved by levers 
governed by the left dand, and by pedal keys 


on which the foot of the player acts. Its 
compass is one octave and a fifth. 


Oc-to’-bér, *Oc-to-bre, s. & a. [Lat. Octo- 
ber, from. octo- = eight, it having been origin- 
ally the eighth month of the Roman year ; Fr. 
octobre ; Ital. ottobre ; Sp. octubre.] 


[Eng. octennial ; 


[Lat. abl. sing. of octavus 


| A, As substantive: 
1, The tenth month of the year; it contains 
thirty-one days. 


“Green rye in September, when timely thou past, 
October for wheat sowing calleth as fast. 
Tusser : Points of Husbandry ; October. 


2. Ale or cider brewed in October ; hence 
good ale. 

B. As adj. : Made or produced in October : 
as, October ale. ° 


October-bird, s. 
Ornith. : (See extract). 


“The most delicious bird in the West Indies is the 
Ortalan, or October-bird. It is the Emberiza oryzivora 
of Linnieus, or Rice-bird of South Carolina.”—&. Hd- 
wards: British West Indies (ed. 1819), 124. 


dc-to-broém-é-thyl, s. [Pref. octo-; Eng. 
brom(ine), and ethyl.) 
Chem. : A compound in which eight atoms 
of hydrogen in the two atoms of ethyl have 
been replaced by two atoms of bromine. 


octobromethyl-oxide, s. 

Chem. ; (C2HBr4)20. A thickish liquid 
having an odour of perspiration, formed by 
heating ethylidene oxychloride with bromine 
for ten hours It fumes in the air, and is 
insoluble in water. 


6c-to-dé¢-i-mal, a. [Lat. octodecimus, from 
octodecim = eighteen : octo = eight, and decem 
= ten.) 
Crystallog.: Applied to a crystal whose 
prism has eight faces, and the two summits 
together, ten faces. 


Sc-to-dé¢-i-m6, s. & a. [Lat. neut. abl. 
sing. of octodecimus.] [OCTODECIMAL.] 

A. As subst. : The size of one leaf of a sheet 
of paper folded so as to make eighteen leaves 
to the sheet ; hence, a book printed on sheets 
folded into eighteen leaves. It is commonly 
abbreviated into 18mo. 

B. As adj. : Having or consisting of eigh- 
teen leaves to the sheet ; of or equal to one 
leaf of a sheet of paper folded so as to make 
eighteen leaves, 


6c-t0-dén’-tate, a. ([Pref. octo-, and Eng. 
dentate.] Having eight teeth. 


de’ -td-don, s. [Pref. oct-, and Gr. dSovs (odous), 
genit. 6ddvros (odontos) = a tooth.] 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family Oc- 
todontide, and the sub-family Octodontine, 
with three species, from Peru, Bolivia, and 
Chili. The best known is Octodon Cumingii, a 
rat-like animal, rather smaller then the water- 
vole. Brownish-yellow, pencilled with black 
on back ; yellowish beneath ;: feet white. 


6c-td-ddn’-ti-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. octodon, 
out octodont(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ide.] 

1, Zool.: A family of Hystricomorpha, with 
three sub-families, Ctenodactyline, Octodon- 
tine, and Echinomyine. 

2. Paleont.: Four fossil genera; Ctenomys 
from the Pliocene, and Megamys from the 
Eocene of La Plata; and Paleomys and Ar- 
cheomys from the Lower Miocene of France 
and Germany. ‘ 


Sc-td-ddn-ti’-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. octodon, 
genit. octodont(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~ine.) 

Zool. : Asub-family of Octodontide. 
genera, Octodon and Petromys. 


* 6c-t0-6-dric-al, s. [OcraHEpRoN.] The 
same as OCTAHEDRAL (q.V.). 


6c-t0-6-drite, s. [OcrauEpRITE,] 
6c-td-far’-I-oiis, a. [Formed with pref, 
octo-, on analogy of multifurious (q.v.).] 
Bot. : In eight directions. 


Sc'-to-fid, a. [Lat. octo = eight, and finde 
(pa. t. fidi) = to cleave, to cue : 4 


Bot.: Cleft or divided into eight segments, 
as a calyx. 


* Oc-tog’-a_mJ, * Sc-tdg’-a-mye, s. [Pref. 
octo-, and Gr. ydéqos (gamos) = marriage.) The 
act of marrying eight times. 

“ But of no noumber mencioun made he, 
Of bygamye or of octogamye." 
Chaucer: C. T., 5,615, 
6c-to-gén-ar-i-an, a. & s. [Lat. octogene 
arvus = containing eighty; octogeni = eighty 
each, from octoginta = eighty ; octo = eight.) 


pdt, 


Chief 


A. As adj.: Of eighty years of age; over 
eighty years old; between eighty and ninety 
years of age. 

B, As subst.: A periott of eighty years of 
— one between eighty and ninety years of 


* $c-tde'-En-ar— Lat. octogenarius. 
The same as ro (q.v.)- of 


* $0-tdg-dn-al, a. [Ocraconat.] 
$c-to-gyn'-i-a, s, [Pref. octo-, and Gr. yr} 


(guné) = a woman.] 

Bot. ; Any Linnean order which has eight 
styles or pistils in a hermaphrodite flower. 
Only one such exists, Dodecandria Octogynia. 


0-tds’-Yn-oiis, a. [Ocroaynta.] 
Bot, : Having eight pistils or styles. 


* 60-t6-hé’-dron, a. [Ocranepron.] 


Sc-to'’-ic, a. [Lat. oct(o) = eight; Eng. suff. 
~ic.) Containing eight atoms of carbon. 


octoic-acid, s. (Carry.ic-acrp.] 


Sc-té-ldc’-u-lar, a. [Pref. octo-, and Eng. 
locular (q.¥v.).] 
Bot. : Having eight cells for seeds. 


*Sc’-tén-ar-y, «a. [Lat. octonarius, from 
octont = eight each; octo = eight; Fr. octon- 
) ~— Belonging or pertaining to the number 
eg 
“The Pythagoreans call the octonary agdaAeta.” 
—More: Def. of the Phil. Cabbala, App. ch. ii. 
* 6ce-tén-Se'-u-lar, a. [Lat. octoni= eight 
each, and oculus = an eye.] Having eight eyes. 
“ di for the most octonocular.”—. e 
Pag ok mg: Co bk. vile ch. iii, hee 
Sc’-td-péde, s. [Lat. octo = eight, and pes 
(genit. pedis) =a foot.] An eight-footed ani- 


“ Spiders, industri hardworking octopedes.” — 
Lytton ‘Night 4 Morning, bk. 1, ch. vi 


3c-t6-pét’-a-lo Gr. oxrw (okts) = 
nae eewe, .<- & = ot ” 


Bot. : Having eight petals. 


Sc'-td-pdd, a. &s. [Ocropopa.} 
A. As adj.: Having eight feet. 
“ Octopod dibranchiates."—Owen: Invert. (Index.) 
B, As subst: An animal having eight feet ; 
specif., any individual of the Octo (q.v.). 


d3c-tdp’-d-da, s. pl. (Pref. octo-, and Gr. 
woéa (poda), pl. of rovs (pous) =a foot.) 
Zool.: A section of Dibranchiate Cephalo- 
os Arms eight, suckers sessile, eyes fixed ; 
y united to the head by a broad cervical 
band; branchial chamber divided; oviduct 
double ; shell internal and rudimentary. It 
contains two families, Argonautide and Octo- 
podide. 
Sc-té-pbd'-i-daw, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. octo- 
pod(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: The typical family of the section 
Octopoda (q.v.). It contains seven genera and 
sixty-two species, 


Sc’-td-piis, s. (Pref. octo-, and Gr. éus (pous) 
= a foot.) 
Zoology : 
1. The typical genus of the family Octo- 
ide. e body is oval, warty, or cirrose, 
nless; arms long, unequal, suckers in two 
rows, mantle supported in front by the bran- 
chial septum. In 
the male the third 
right arm is hec- 
tocotylized (q.v.). 
Found on the 
coasts of the tem- 
perate and tropi- 
cal zones. Forty- 
six species are 
known, varying in 
len from one 
inch to more than 


OCTOPUS. 


are the “polypi” 

of Homer and 

Aristotle ; they are solitary animals, frequent- 

ing rocky shores, and are very active and 

voracious ; the females oviposit on seaweeds 

or in empty shells, They are regularly ex- 
sed for sale in the markets of Smyrna and 
aples, and the bazaars of India. 


2, Any individual of the genus. 


bel a 
boil, boy ; pout, jowi ; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, -tious, 


octogenary—ocular 


bc-td-ra'-di-at-8d, a, [Pref. octo-, and Eng, 
radiated (q.v.).] Having eight rays. 


Sce-td-rodn’, s. (Lat. octo = eight.] 
child of a quadroon and a white person. 


dc-td-spér’-moiis, a. [Pref, octo-, and omépya 
(sperma) =a seed.] Containing eight seeds. 


de'-td-style, s. [Ocrasry.e.] 


6c-t6-s¥l-lib'-ie, Se-td-s¥1-lib‘-ic-al, 
a. [Pref. octo-, and Eng. syllabic, syllabical 
(q.v.).] Consisting of eight syllables. 


de'-td-s¥l-la-ble, a. & s, [Pref. octo-, and 
Eng. syllable (q.v.). ] 
A. As adj.: Consisting of eight syllables ; 
octosyllabic. 


“Teall this the octosyllable metre from what I ay 
rehended to have been its original form."—Tyrshite ¢ 
ng. & Vers. af Chaucer. 


B,. As subst.: A word consisting of eight 
syllables, 


* Sc'-tO-tetich, s. [Ocrareucn.] 


de’-troi (roi as rw4A), oc-troy, s. [Fr., 
from octroyer = to grant, from Lat. * auctorico 
= to authorize, to grant ; auctor = an autho- 
rity, an author.] 

1, A tax or duty payable at the gates of 
French cities on articles brougtit in there. 

2. A grant or privilege, as an exclusive right 
of trading, granted by Government to a par- 
ticular.person or company ; a concession. 

3. The constitution of a state granted by a 
prince. 

dc’-tu-or, s. [Lat. octo- = eight.] 
Music ; The same as Octet (q.v.). 


*Sc’-tu-ple, a. (Lat. octuplus, from octo = 
eight.) Eightfold. 


6c’-tu-plét, s. [OctTurte.] 
Music: A group of eight notes which are to 
be played in the time of six. 


Sct’-¥l, s. (Lat. oct(o) = eight ; -yl.] 

Chem. : CgHj7. Capryl; the eighth term of 
the series of alcohol-radicals. It may be 
separated from the chloride, CgH)7Cl, by the 
action of acetate of sodium in the cold. In 
the free state it is represented by the formula 


The 


octyl-alcohol, s, [{OcryL-HyDRATE.] 


octyl-bromide, s. 

Chem.: CgHj7Br. Obtained as an oily 
liquid by treating octylic-aleohol with phos- 
phorus and bromine. It is heavier than water, 
soluble in alcohol, and boils at 190°. 


octyl-carbinol, s. [Nony.ic-atconot.] 


octyl-chloride, s. 

Chem. : CgHj7Cl. Produced by the action 
of pentachloride of phosphorus on octylic- 
alcohol. It is colourless, 4 id than water, 
and smells of oranges. It boils at 175°, and 
has a gravity of °895 at 16°. 


octyl-hydrate, s. 

Chem. : OgHy7HO. Octyl-alcohol, caprylic 
alcohol, Obtained by distilling ricinoleate of 
potassium, or acetate of octyl with caustic 
alkali. It is a transparent, colourless, oily 
liquid, having an aromatic odour. It boils at 
180°; sp. gr. *826 at 16°. Dissolves in ether, 
alcohol, and acetic acid; insoluble in water. 
It combines with chloride of calcium, formin 
deliquescent crystals, and with sodium i 
vislda substitution products, 


octyl-hydride, s. 

Chem. : CgHy7H. Hydride of capryl. One 
of the constituents of American petroleum, 
and found in the portion coming over at 115°- 
120°. It is a colourless liquid with a faint 
odour of ether, boiling at 119°; sp. gr. 0°723 
at 0°. Chlorine converts it into octyl-chloride. 


octyl-iodide, s. 

Chem. : CgHy7I. Obtained as an oil by the 
action of iodine and phosphorus on octylic 
alcohol. It has the odour of oranges ; sp. gr. 
1°31; boils at 211°. Heated with alcoholic 
ammonia it yields hydriodate of octylamine. 

octyl-oxide, s. 

Chem. : Getta bo. Obtained in rather an 


17 
impure state by distilling iodide of octyl with 
octylate of sodiuin. 
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octyl-sulphide, s. 
Chem. : On 8. Separates as an oily 


liquid lighter than water when protosulphide 
of sodium is heated with octyl-iodide. It has 
“ = peenenn odour, and is slightly soluble in 
aiconol, 


So-t¥l-a-mine, s, (Eng. octyl, and amine.) 


Chem. : Cor tN, Caprylamine. Produced 


by heating alcoholic ammonia with iodide of 
octyl. It is a colourless inflammable liquid, 
having the odour of fish. Sp. gr. ‘786; toile 
at 168°, precipitates metallic salts, and forms 
crystallizable compounds with acids. In- 
soluble in water. 


dc’-tyl-ene, s. (Eng. octyl; -ene.] 

Chem.: OgHyg. Octene. Caprylene, Ob 
tained by heating chloride of octyl and alco- 
holic potash, and by distilling fatty acids with 
potash-lime. It is a mobile oil, lighter than 
water, boiling at 118-120’. Insoluble in 
water, but very soluble in alcohol and ether. 
Nitric acid acts on it with energy, forming 
nitro-octylene, CgHj5(N Oo). 

octylene-acetate, s. 

CoH Og 

Chem. : CoeHis . 

[GaHs Oo 
etherial ‘solution of the bromide with acetate 
of silver to 100°. Is a thick, oily liquid, 
boiling below 245°. (Watts.) 


octylene-bromide, s. 

Chem.: CgHygBrp. An amber - coloured 
liquid, Srdduecs by direct combination of 
bromine with octylene and octyl hydrate. 


octylene-hydrate, s. 

Chem. : CgH6(HO)g. Octylic glycol. Ob- 
tained as an oily liquid by decomposing the 
acetate with potash and redistilling. It is 
inodorous, colourless, and has a burning, © 
aromatic taste. Soluble in alcohol and ether. 
Sp. gr. "932 at 0°. Boils at 245-250°, 


oc-ty-lén’-ic, a. 
Derived from octylene. 


Obtained by heating an 


(Eng. octylen(e); -ic.} 


octylenic-chlorhydrin, s. 
Chem. : Opa” ap” Obtained as an aro- 


matic liquid, boiling at 235-240°, by the action 
of hypochlorous acid on octylene in presence 
of mercurous oxide suspended in water. 


dc-tyl-ic, a. [Eng. octyl; -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to octyl. 


octylic-acid, s. 


6-cl-ba, s. 
pound, } 
ocuba-wax, s. A vegetable wax obtained 
from the fruit of Myristica ocuba, It is 
yellowish-white, of the consistence of bees- 
wax, melts at 36°, and is soluble in boiling 
alcohol. Used in Brazil for the manufacture 
of candles. 


Se'-u-lar, a. & s. (Lat. ocularis= pertaining 
to the eye; oculus=an eye; Fr. oculaire; 
Sp. ocular ; Ital. oculare.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the eye ; dependin, 
on the eye; received or known from act 
sight. 


“The heathens who had not ocular demonstration, 
Me made their attack upon his miracles.”—Observer, 

oO. 1k. 

*92. Visible to the eye; plain, evident, 

manifest. 
“ That still remaines a marke too ocular 
To leave your heart yet blinded.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xxiiL 
*3. Seeing; using or acting by the eye. 


“Thomas was an ocular witness of Christ's death 
and burial."—South » Sermons, vol. v., ser. 4. 


B, As subst.; The eye-piece of a telescope 
or microscope. 


ocular-cone, s. The cone formed within 
the eye by a ee of rays proceeding from 
an object, the base of the cone being on the 
cornea, the apex on the retina. 


ocular-spectra, s. pl. 

Physiol, & Optics: Phantasms, the offspring 
of sensations arising without any light fall- 
ing on the retina. They have no objective 
reality, and are caused perhaps by an intrin- 
sic stimulation of some portion, probably a 


(CAPRYLIC-ACID.] 


[For etym. and def. see com- 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=& 
-sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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cerebral one, of the visual apparatus, (Foster: 
Physiol.) 


y-w-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. ocular; -ly.] In an 
ocular manner; by the eye or actual view or 
sight. 

“ Andrew Thevat in his Cosmography doth ocularly 
overthrow it.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., 
ch. xv. 

*§e-u-lar-y, o. [Lat. ocwlaris=ocular 
(q.v.).] Of or pertaining to the eye; ocular. 


dc’-u-late, dc’'-u-Mat-Ed, a, [Lat. oculatus, 
from oculus = an eye.] 
1. Lit.: Furnished or provided with eyes ; 
having eyes. 
2. Fig. : Having spots resembling eyes. 


6c’-u-li-form, a. [Lat. oculus = an eye, and 
Jorma = form, shape.] Resembling an eye in 
form, shape, or appearance. 


dc-u-li’-na s. [Lat. ocul(us)=an eye; fem. 
sing. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Paleont.: The typical genus of the family 
Oculinide (q.v.), from the Eocene Tertiary. 
The corallum is arborescent, and the coenen- 
cchyma nearly smooth. 


Sc-u-lin’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. oculin(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Paleont. & Zool.: A family of Aporose 
Zoantharia, with several extinct and some 
surviving genera, The corallum is compound, 
with an abundant and compact ccenenchyma, 
its surface smooth or striated. A few dissepi- 
ments are present, but no synapticule. 


de'-u-list, s, (Lat. oculus=an eye; Fr. ocu- 
liste.) One who is, or professes to be, skilled 
in the treatment of diseases of the eye. 


dc-u-l0-, s. [Ocutus.] Of, or belonging to, 
or loving the eye. 


oculo-motor, a. 
Anat. : Moving the eye. Used of the oculo- 
motor nerve ; the third pair of nerves, 


Sc-u-liis, s. [Lat. =an eye.] 
1. Anat.; The eye. 
2. Bot.: A leaf-bud. 


S-¢¥-drome, s. [Ocypromus.] Any indi- 
vidual of the genus Ocydromus (q.v.). 


“The chief interest attaching to the Ocydromes is 
their inability to use in flight the wings with which 
they are furnished, and hence an extreme robability 
of the form Beant eg nol extinct in a short time.” 
~-Encyc. Brit. (ed, 9th), xvii. 723. 


6¢-¥-dro’-mi-a, s. [Ocypromus.] 

Entom.: A genus of Empide (q.v.) An- 
tennez apparently two-jointed, second joint 
short, seta long, proboscis slightly exserted, 
legs slender. Six species known. 


6-¢yd'-ro-mine, «. [Mod. Lat. ocydrom(us) ; 
Eng. suff. -ine.] Belonging to or characteristic 
of the genus Ocydromus. 
*‘So far the distribution of the Ocydromine form is 
wholly in accordance with that of most others charac- 


‘teristic of the New Zealand sub-region."—Hneyc. Brit, 
(ed. 9th), xvii, 723, 


6-gyd'-ro-miis, s. [Gr. dxvdpduos (Sudro- 
mos) = swift running : o«vs (dus) = swift, and 
Spanety (dramein), 2nd aor. inf. of tpéxw 
(treché) = to run.) 


Ornith.: A genus of Rallide, named by 
Wagler in 1830. [OcypRoms.] Wallace esti- 
mates the number of species at four. Ocy- 
droma Eurli is Earl’s Weka Rail, 0. australis, 
the Weka Rail, of which a white variety some- 
times occurs. One specimen is at present 
(1885) in the gardens of the Zoological Society, 
Regent’s Park. 


O-¢cy-miim, s. [Ocimum] 


o-cyp'-d-da s. 
swift-footed.] 
Zool.: Sand-erab; the typical genus of 
Milne-Edwards’ family Ocypodide (q.v.). 
Seven species are known, of which the most 
remarkable is Ocypoda ceratophthalma, the 
Racer, or Horseman Crab. [OcyPope.] 


0-¢¥-pode, s. [Ocyropa.] Any individual 


of the genus Ocypoda, especially the Racer, 
or Horseman Crab. 


“The ocypode burrows in the dry soil, making dee 
excavations, bringing up literally armfuls of Rae 
... So inconvenient are the operations of these in- 
dustrious pests that men are kept regularly employed 
at Colombo in filling up the holes formed by them.”"— 
Tenneni : Ceylon, i. 300, 


[Gr. d«umddys (6kupodés) = 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
9x, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son ; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


ocularly—odas 


6-g¥-po'-di-an, s. [Mod. Lat. ocypod(a) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ian.] 

Zoology : 

1. Sing.: Any member of the genus Ocy- 
poda (q.v.). 

2. Pl. : The family Ocypodide (q.v.). 


6-¢¥-pdd'-i-dax, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ocypod(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Zool.: A family of Brachyurous Crustacea, 
founded by Milne-Edwards. It contains two 
genera, Ocypoda and Gelasimus. 


o-¢¥-pilg, s. (Gr. dxvrous (Gkupous) = swift- 
footed : axvs (kus) = swift, and movs (pous) 
=a foot.] 
Entom.: A genus of Staphylinide (q.v.). 
Ocypus olens, the Devil’s Coach-horse (q.v.), is 
common in Britain. 


dd, od, d-d¥l, o'-dY¥le, s. [Gr. 656s (hodos) 
=a way, a path, a road; and vay (hule) = 
matter as a principle of being.] The name 
given, in 1845, by Baron von Reichenbach to 
a natural force, ‘“‘imponderable” or “ influ- 
ence,” which he believed himself to have dis- 
covered, He thought it was present in all 
bodies, but was developed especially by 
magnets, crystals, heat, light, and chemical 
and vital action. It was held to explain the 
phenomena of mesmerism, and has since been 
made to do duty anew for those of spirit-rap- 
ping, table-turning, &c. It has been credited 
with the ability to produce luminous appear- 
ances, visible, however, only to persons of 
peculiar sensitiveness. 

“That od force of German Reichenbach 
Which still from female finger-tips burnt blue.” 
E. B. Browning, in Goodrich & Porter. 

"od, "Odd, interj. [A corrupt. of God.] An 

oath. 


Sd-a-c&n’-tha, s. [Pref. od(on-), and Gr. 
axavGa (akantha) = a spine.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Odacanthine (q.v.). Thorax nearly cylindri- 
eal, elytra truncated, articulations of the 
tarsi entire. Odacantha melanura is British, 


‘6d-a-cin-thi-noe, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. oda- 
canth(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Entom.: A sub-family of Carabide (q.¥v.), 


O'-dal, a. [UpAL.] 


0'-da-lisk, 0’-da-lisque (que as Ik), 8. 
(Fr. odalisque, from Turk. odalik, from oda = 
a chamber.] A female slave or concubine in 
the Sultan’s seraglio or a Turkish harem ; 
one of the ladies of the harem, of whom the 
Sultan has personal knowledge. 


“The nominal authority of the Sultan, or Shah, is 
Praca overshadowed by the veiled despotisin of 

is mother, the Sultana Valide, or his favourite 
odalisque.”—Cooper : Heroines of the Past, p. 9. 


0’-dal-lér, s. [UDALLER.] 


Od/-Ax, s. [Gr. d54é (odax) = biting.) 

Ichihy.: A genus of Labride, with six 
species from the coasts of Australia and New 
Zealand, Odax radiatus is from Western 
Australia. All the species are of small size, 


odd, *odde, a. {Icel. oddi=a triangle, a 
point of land, an odd number; cf. oddatala = 
an odd number, oddamadhr=an odd man, a 
third man ; standask todda = to stand at odds, 
to be at odds; cogn. with, A.S. ord =the 
point of a sword; Dan. od =a point; odde = 
a tongue of land; Sw. wdda = odd, not even ; 
udde=a point, a cape. (Skeat).] 

j. Not even; not divisible by 2; not divi- 
sible into pairs ; Gistingdtshed. by numbers 
not divisible by 2. 

“They say there is divinity in odd numbers,"— 

Shakesp, ; Merry Wives of Windsor, V. 1. 

2. Remaining over after a number has been 
divided into pairs: as, There were twenty 
couples and one odd one. 

3. Wanting a match or pair; one of a pair 
of which the other is wanting ; belonging to a 
eee set : as, an odd boot, three odd volumes 
of a set. 


4, Expressing an indefinite number; exceed- 
ing a specified number or quantity. 
a wees: score and odd posts.”—Shakesp, :2 Henry IV., 


4 The and is frequently omitted. 


“ Righty odd years of sorrow have I seen.” 
kesp. : Richard 111., iv. & 


5. Not included or reckoned amongst others; 
not taken into account: hence, trifling, of 


little or no value or consequence; taken at 
random. 
*6. Occasional, casual, incidental. 
“On some odd time.” Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 8 
*7, Out of the way, lonely, secluded, re 
tired, deserted. 


“Whom I left, cooling of the. air with sighs. 


le of the isle. 
Nee tA ee Or a btakelD. ¢omgmatie’. 


*8, Unequalled, uncommon, matchless,, 
unique. 

“He in soueraine dignitie is odde.”—Sir T. More: 

Workes, p. 28. ; 

9. Singular, peculiar, strange, fantastical, 
whimsical, eccentric, droll. 

o ’, ” 
Ohern. . teetas & Oressida, iv. 5. 
* 10. At odds; on terms of enmity or con- 


tention. 
“The Benceal stay) r aan = ah 
lan scarce entreat you to be odd with him. 
Ss Shakey. : Troilus & Cressida, iv. & 
11. Strange, unlikely. 
“Mr. Locke’s Essay would bea very odd book for x 
man tomake himself master of.”— Addison - Spectator. 


*odd-conceited, a. Strangely devised, 
fantastical. . 
“Tll knit it up in silken strings, ts 
With twenty odd-conceited love-knots. 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, “a7 
odd-looking, a. Having an odd or singu- 
lar look; singular or peculiar in appearance. 


odd-side, s. 

Founding: When many castings are re- 
quired from one pattern, or from a number oft 
patterns, moulded in tho same flask, the 
false-part is prepared with care in an odd- 
flask, and is preserved.indefinitely. 


ddd’-fél-low, s. [Eng. odd, and fellow.] A. 
member of an extensive friendly society 
known as the Order of Oddfellows. The 
order originated in England, and was intro- 
duced into the United States in or before 1745. 
It has since grown very strong in this country, 
where it is one of the numerous and popular 
Mutual Aid or Beneficial Societies. In England 
it has its head-quarters at Manchester. Ite 
meetings are secret. See list of American 
societies in the appendix. 


bdad’-i-ty, s. (Eng. odd; -ity.] 


1) The quality or state of being odd, singular, 
or peculiar; strangeness, singularity, oddness. 

2. An odd person or thing; something 
strange, peculiar, or singular: as, He is a 
great oddity. 


Sdd’-ly, *od-ly, adv. [Eng, odd; -ly.] 
+1. In an odd manner; not evenly. 
2. In an odd, strange, peculiar, or singular: 
manner ; strangely, singularly. 


“ How oddly will it sound, that I 
Must ask my child forgiveness.” 
Shakesp.: Tempest, v.L. 


| Oddly Odd Number: A number which,, 
when divided by 4, leaves 3 for a remainder, 
or which is of the form 4n +3. Thus, 3, 7, 
11, 15, &c., are oddly odd numbers, 


Sdd’-mént, s. (Eng. odd; -ment.} 
1, A trifle, a remnant. 
“ b : ca 
geartene be “ay soc te of aceounts, &¢c.”—Mad.. 
2. (Pl.).2: The parts of a book such as index, 
Me?) &c., which are not portions of the actual. 
ex 


6dd'-néss, s. (Eng. odd; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being odd or 
uneven. 

2. The quality or state of being odd, strange, 
peculiar, or singular; oddity, strangeness, . 
singularity, eccentricity. 

“What in oddness can be more sublime 
Than Sloane, the foremost toyman of his time?” 
Young: Love of Fame, iv. 
odds, * oddes, “ods, s., sing. & pl. [OvD.] 

1. The state of being odds; inequality ; ex- 
cess of any numberas compared with another 5: 
the difference in favour of one numberagainst . 
another. ‘ 

“ God's arm strike with us! 'tis a fearful odds.” 

Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. & 

2. Superiority, advantage. 

“ And with that odds he weighs King Richard down.” - 
Shakesp.: Richurd IL, iii. 4. 

3. Probability; that which justifies the. 
attributing of superiority to one of two or: 
more persons or events. ; 


“The odds appeared visibly again: "Hare = 
Statius ; Thebara, vi. (Note 32.) ——— 


marine; £6, pdt), 


Syrian, m, ec =6; ey=4; qu=kwe. 


4. Specif., in betting, the excess of the 
amount of the bet poe] on 
that of another, ssn iaeammanaatl 

*5. Quarrel, dispute, contention, discord. 
(Cbsvlete except in the phrase at odds.) 

“T cannot speak 
to ish 5 
Any beginning to this peev: m raid Ho, i. & 
{1 (1) At odds ; At variance, quarrelling. 
“He flashes into one grosa crime or other, 

That sets us all at odds, Shakesp, > Lear, L & 

(2) Odds and ends: Miscellaucous trifles ; 
odd articles, 


ede, s. [Fr., from Lat. oda, from Gr. 
dn (Gd2), a form of dowdy ( =a song, 
’ from deidw (aeidd)= to sing; I oda, ode ; 


Sp. oda.) A short poem or song; a lyric 
oein; a poetical composition fitted or in- 
nded to be set to music. 


“The collection includes Alexander's Feast, the 
my ode in our language.”—Macaulay; Hist. £ng., 


*ode-factor, s. A contemptuous epithet 
fora writer or dealer in odes. - 


aan eect A writer or composer of 
es. 


“"ode’— s. (Eng. ode; dim. suff. -let.) A 
little or short ode. 


& thing (th ast), «The lower and 
weet my eey ple wud eegean 

parliament. [See Sromruine|’ 

* Ode’-man, s. (Eng. ode, and man.) A writer 
of an ode or odea, (Wolcot.: P. Pi » Pp. 18.) 


.®dé-dn, *6-dé-iim, s. (Lat. odewm, from 
Gr wdetov (ddeion), from ay (Gdé) = a song.) 
Greek Antiq.: A hall or theatre in which 
musical and poetical compositions were per- 
formed in competition for prizes. Hence, a 
hall or building for the of musi- 
cal or dramatic works, 


@-dér-ite, s. [Ovrrz.) 
*0-dé-iim,s [Opron.]} 
 O-di-ble, * o-dy-ble, a. (Lat. odidil 
from ee hate.) Hateful, odious. 1%: 
“ Mid of the feld befell a case sodeine, 
Pull yvnhappy, lothsome, and odid/¢.” 
Lidgate: Story of Thebes, iil. 


+Bd’-fe, a. [Eng. od; -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
the force or ro tek termed od. Fd 


@d-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. odic; -al -ly.) In 
an odie a Ph by means of odic force, 


§-di-na, s. [Latinised from the native name 
in the south of India.) 

Bot.: A genus of Anacardiacee, Odina 

Wodier is an Indian tree which furnishes a 

- dark red gum, known in Europe as ging or 

kuni gum. It is used in calico printing, and 

2 a com aad ple Ly AE Bg 

ores for ro t 

=, nt, and a decoction of it ey 
into a lotion in eruptions and old ulcers, 


-O-din-ic, a. (Eng. Odin; -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to Odin, Gr Woden: 

-din-ite, s. (Oprrs.]} 

-%-di-otis, a. (Fr. odieux, from Lat. odiosus, 
from odium = hate; odi=to hate; Sp. & 
Ital. odioso.) 

1. Hateful: deserving to be hated. Odious 
is less forcible than abominable or detestable : 
as, an odious crime, 
2. Causing hate, 


“ For daring single to be 
And utter odious truth.” Mitten eda, xl, 706, 


3. Causing disgust or repugnance ; offensive, 
vdisagreeable, repulsive. 
“They had formerly seen only the odious side of 
that polity."—J/acaulay ; Hist, £ng., ch. xiii. 


4, Exposed to hate ; unpopular, offensive. 


‘@-di-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. odious; -ly.] 
1. In aa odious or hateful manner ; so as to 
deserve or excite hatred ; hatefully. 


“Tt is sufficient for their purpose that the word 
pa. © odiously."—-South : Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 3. 


* 2. Invidiously ; so as to excite hate, re- 
pugnance, or disgust. 
@-di-otis-néss, s. [Eng. odious ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being odious or 


hateful ; hatefulness ; the quality of exciting 
hatred, disgust, or repugnance ; offensiveness, 


ode—odontochila 


* 2. The state of being hated; hatred. 


“ An aged gentleman of ved goodness, who had 
fyeen nothing by his Coats poner but etal from 
im, aud odiousness for him."—Sidney. 


* Od’-ist, s. (ng. od(e); -ist.] A writer of odes. 
“The = 
original odist thas Patios by his friend 


O-dite, 0'-din-ite, s. (Etym. doubtful ; pro- 
bably after Odin of Scandinavian mytiolesy. | 
Min. ; Aname given by Berzelius to a some- 
what altered mica, Muscovite (q.v.), in the 
belief that a new metal, odinium, had been 
found therein. Found in Norway. 


o-di-iim, s. [Lat., from odi= to hate.] 
* 1. A feeling of hatred; dislike or disgust, 
2. That which provokes or excites hatred or 
disgust ; offensiveness, unpopularity. 
nisi veins 1 Rte oda might fall o i 
> at 
king."— Walpole dnecdotes © Painting. vol. i oh, iL 
odium-theologicum, s. The hatred or 
bitterness of opposed theologians ; theological 
hatred or bitterness, 


6d’-ize, v.t. [Eng. od; ~ize.] To impregnate 
or charge with odic force. 


* od- , & {Etym. unknown.] <A word, so 
far as is known, occurring only in the example 
quoted below. Giffard (Note in loc.) writes, 
“T can say nothing with certainty, having 
never met with the word elsewhere. From 
the context, it evidently = some form of 
trickery. 


“ His ion is veep aes odling.” — Ben 
prt ay his Humour. (Character 
of the Persons.) _e~ 


at abe s. (Gr. d8u. (cdmé)=a smell, 2 scent ; 
“yl. 


Chem, : The hypothetical radical of odmyl- 
sulphide, 


odmyl-sulphide, s, 

Chem.: When fats or oils containing oleic 
acid are distilled with sulphur, a fetid oil 
epee over. This, on being dissolved in alco- 

ol, yields precipitates with various metallic 
salts. An analysis by Anderson, of the pre- 
cipitate thrown down by mercuric chloride, 
led him to regard it as a compound of mercuric 
chloride and mercurous sulphide, with the 
body {Cole which he calls sulphide of 
odmy 


6-domr--tér, s. [Gr. 636uerpov (hodometron), 
from 686s (hodos) =a way, a road, and pérpov 
(metron) = a measure ; Fr. odométre.}] An in- 
strument employed for registering the number 
of revolutions of a carriage-wheel, to which it 
is attached. Two wheels of the same diameter, 
and turning freely on the same axis, are 
placed face to face; the edge of one is cut 
jato 100 teeth, and that of the other into 99 
teeth, and an endless screw works into the 
notches in each wheel. When the screw has 
turned 100 times around, the wheel having 99 
teeth will have gained one notch on the other, 
which gain is shown by an index attached to 
one wheel, which passes over a graduated arc 
on the other. Every hundred turns are thus 
registered on the second wheel, and all turns 
less than a hundred are shown by a separate 
index. Now, instead of the screw turning on 
its axis, it is found more convenient to have 
the screw fast, and to allow the weight of the 
machine to be suspended freely, so that as the 
carriage wheel turns, the effect is the same as 
turning the screw on its axis, 

5-d6-mét-ric-al, a. [Eng. odometr(y) ; -ical.] 
Of or pertaining to an odometer, or to mea- 
surements made by it. 

* §-ddm/’-8-trois, a. [Eng. odometer; -ous.] 
Serving to measure distances travelled on a 
road, &c. 

6-ddm’-6-try, s. (Eng. odometer; -y.] The 
measurement of distances travelled by means 
of an odometer, 

6-dén-, 5-dént-, 3-ddn-to-, pref. [Gr. 
bSous (odous), genit. b86xr0s (odontos) =a tooth.] 
Having teeth, or processes resembling teeth ; 
resembling teeth. 


-6-din, -6-ddnt, suf. [Ovon-.] 


Sd-d-nés’-tis, s. (Gr. d3ds (hodos) = a way, 
and yyorts (néstis) = fasting. 
Entom.: A genus of Moths, family Bom- 
bycidw. Odonestis potatoria is the Drinker- 
moth (q.v.). 
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6-dén-tag”-ra, s. (Pret. odont-, and Gr. éypa 
(agra) =a ey . 
1. Pathol. : Toothache, as the result of gout 
or rheumatism, 


2. Dent. : A form of dental forceps, 


6-dén-tal-gi-a, s. [Pref. odont-, and Gr. 
aAyos (algos) = pain.) 
Pathol. : Toothache ; pain in the teeth, aris- 
ing from any cause, 


6-ddn-tal'-gic, a. & s. [Oponrarera.] 
ate As adj, : Of or pertaining to the tooth- 
ie. 


B, As eubst,: A remedy for the toothache, 
6-dén-tal-Zy, s. [Oponraxara.] 


6-d6én’'-ta-lite, 5-ddn’-td-lite, s. [Pref. 
odonio-, and Gr. A{60s (lithos) = a stone.], 
Min.: A name used to distinguish the 
false from the true turquoise used in jewellery. 
It is formed by the coloration of fossil or 
semi-fossil bones, by phosphate of iron (vivi- 
anite), which sometimes produces specimens 
of a fine turquoise-blue colour. When degom- 
posed by hydrochloric acid, the true turquoise 
gives a rich blue colour on addition of ammo- 
nia, while the odontvlite, with the same test, 
remains unaltered. 


6-dont., pref. [Ovon-.] 


6-dont-as’- s. [Pref. odont-, and Gr, 
agnis (aspis) = a shield.) 

1, Ichthy.: A genus of Selachoidei, with 
two species, large sharks from tropical and 
temperate seas. Teeth large, awl-shaped, 
with one or two small cusps at the base. 

- 2, Palwont. > Fossil teeth have been found 
in the Eocene of Sheppey. 


6-ddn’-ti-a (t as sh), s. [Gr. ddovs (odons), 
geuit. oddvtos (odontos) = a tooth.) 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Odontida. 


6-don-ti’-a-sis, s. [Gr., from d8ovridw (odon- 
tiad) = to cut the teeth.) [Opon-.) Dentition; 
the cutting of the teeth. 


6-don’-ti-dze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. odont(ia); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Moths, group Pyrali- 
dina. The antenne of the male are chert and 
pubescent; the palpi short and projecting; 
the wings thick, the anterior ones oblong, 
with a tuft of scales on the inner margin, 
Larva short, feeding on stems. Only one 
known British species, Odontia dentalis, 


6-ddn-ti-tis, s. [Gr. d8ovs (odous), genit, 
dddvros (odontos) =a tooth ; Eng. suff. -ttis.] 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the teeth. 


6-ddn’-td, s. [Opon-.] A kind of powder 

prepared from certain herbs, and used for 

eee and whitening the teeth; a denti- 
CC. 


5-ddn-t6-, pref. [Ovon-.] 


5-dodn’-td-blast, s. (Pref. odonto-, and Gr. 
pAaords (blastos) = a sprout, a shoot.) 
Physiol. : (See extract). 
“The first formation of the dentine is effected by 


cells termed odontoblasts, which lie in the delicate con- 
nective tiasue."—Carpenter > Human Physiot., p. 58, 


3-ddn’-td-cétes, ». pl. [Ovonrocett.] 
Zool. : The English rendering of the seien- 
tific name Odontoceti (q.v.). 


“The Mystacocetes have passed beyond the Odonto- 
cetes in specialization.”—Ancyc. Brit, (ed. 9th), xv. 393, 


3-ddn-td-c6-ti, s. pl. [Pref odonto-, and 
Gr. xjros (kétos) = a sea-monster.] 

1. Zool. : Toothed whales; a sub-order of 
Cetacea with four families: Physeteridz, Pla- 
tanistide, Delphinide, and the extinct Squal- 
odontid, The sub-order is sometimes divided 
into Delphinide, Catodontide, Rhynchoceti, 
and Zeuglodontide. 

2, Paleont.: Members of the sub-order 
appear first in the Miocene. 


$-ddn-td-chi’-Ia, s. [Pref. odonto-, and Gr. 
xetAos (cheilos) = a lip.] 

Entom.: A genus of Cicindelide (q.v.). The 
species, fifty-seven in number, are slender, 
dark-bronzed forms, mostly from the tropical 
forests of South America, though some extend 
to Java and Celebes, 


I 
Moll, doy ; Pout, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
_eian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del, 
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6don-tog’-En-¥, s. (Pref. odonto-, and Gr. 
yevvdw (gennad) = to produce.) The generation 
or mode of development of the teeth. 


6-dodn-té-glds’-siim, s. [Pref. odonto-, and 
Gr. yAeooa (glossa) = a tongue, which the 
labellum resembles.] 

Bot.: A genus of Orchids, tribe Vander, 
family Brasside. The species, which are very 
beautiful, are indigenous in the hotter parts of 
America. About sixty species are cultivated 
in British greenhouses. 


6-ddn'-té-graph, s. [Pref. odonto-, and Gr. 
ypadw (grapho) = to write, to draw.] 
Gearing: An instrument for marking or 
laying off the teeth of gear-wheels, 


6-don-tog-ra-phy, s. [Eng. odontograph ; 
~y.), A description of the teeth. 


6-ddn’-toid, a. & s. [Gr. d8ovs (odous), genit. 
oddvros (odontos) = a tooth ; Eng. suff. -oid.) 
A. As adj.: Resembling a tooth. Used 
disper of the body of the atlas in the Verte- 
rata. 


B. As subst. : [ODoNTO1D-PROCESS]). 


odontoid-ligaments, s. pl. 

Anat. : Two thick and very strong bundles 
of tibres, extending upwards from the odon- 
toid-process to the condyles of the occipital] 
bones and the foramen magnum. There are 
lateral or alar and middle odontoid ligaments. 


odontoid-process, s. 

Anat.: A large blunt or tooth-like process 
on the body of the axis or second vertebra. 
It forms the pivot on which the head rotates. 


6-ddn-tdl’-ca, s. pl. [Pref. odont-, and Gr. 
oAkds (holkos) = a furrow.] 

Palwont.: An order of Odontornithes (q.v.). 
The vertebre resemble those of recent birds, 
the sternum is without a keel, wings rudi- 
mentary; teeth in a groove, not in separate 
sockets. The order was founded by Marsh 
for the reception of Hesperornis (q.v.). 


¢5-ddn’-td-lite, s. (Pref. odonto-, and Gr. 
AGos (lithos) = stone.) 
Paleont.: Any fossil tooth or a stone con- 
taining one. 


6-d6n-td-10%’-ic-al, a. [Eng. odontolog(y) ; 
-ical.] Of or pertaining to odontology. 


6-d6n-t6l'-6-gY, s. [Pref. odonto-, and Gr. 
Adyos (logos) = a discourse ; Fr. odontologie.) 
Anat.: That branch of anatomical science 
which deals with the teeth ; a treatise on the 
teeth. 


6-ddn-toph’-or-a, s. pl. [Pref. odonto-, and 
Gr. ddpos (phoros) = a bearer ; pépw (pherd) = 
to bear.) - 
Zool. : (See extract). 


“The term Mollusca may be used as a convenient 
denomination for the Lamellibranchiata and Odon- 
tophora (= Gasteropoda, Pteropoda, and Cephaloda, of 
Cuvier), which can readily shown to be modifica- 
tions of one fundamental plan of structure.”—Huzley : 
Anat. Invert. Animals, p. 470. 


6-d6n-tdph’-6r-an, s. [OponToPHora.] 
Any individual belonging to the Odontophora 
(q.v.). (Hualey: Anat. Invert. Anim., p. 506.) 


$-ddn-td-phore, s. [OponrorHora.] 
Zool. : (See extract). 

“The cavity of the mouth [in the peace DEOray is 
invariably provided with an organ which is usually, 
though not very properly, called the tongue, an 
which might more appropriately be denominated the 
odontophore. It consists essentially of a cartilaginous 
cushion, supporting, as on & Pulley, an elastic strap, 
which bears a long series of transversely dis: osed 
teeth. The strap... acts after the fashion of a chain- 
saw. ... Besides the chain-saw-like motion of the 
strap, the odontophore may be capable of a licking or 
scraping action asa whole.’—Huzley « Introd. to Class. 
of Animals, pp. 38, 39. 

$-don-to-pho-ri/-nee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
odontophor(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 
Ornith.: A sub-family of Tetraonide 
(Grouse), having two teeth on each side of the 
lower mandible, near the point. The species 
are natives of America, where they take the 
place of the Old World partridges and quails. 


6-don-top'-tér-is, s. (Pref. odonto-, and Gr. 
mrépis (pteris) = a fern.) 

Paleobot.: A genus of Ferns. The frond is 
pinnate, the leaflets being attached by their 
entire bases; veins generally given off from 
the base. Odontopteris Schlothemit is common 
in the Coal Measures of Europe and North 
America; 0. cycadea is from the Lower Lias. 


odontogeny—odylism 


3-ddn-top'-tér-¥x, s. (Pref, odonto-, and 
Gr. nrépvé (pteruz) =a winged creature, a 
bird.] . eae 

Paleont.: A genus of birds, probably be- 
longing to the Natatores, and allied to the 
Anatide, from the Eocene of Sheppey. The 
jaws are furnished with denticulations of a 
compressed conical form, and of two sizes, 
the larger resembling canine teeth. Owen 
says (Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., 1873, p. 520) that 
the bird, which he named Odontopteryx tolia- 
picus, was web-footed and a fish-eater, and 
that in the catching of its slippery prey, it 
was assisted by the pterosauroid character of 
its jaws. 

$-ddnt-or’-nith-és, s. pl. [Pref. odont-, and 
Gr. dpwdes (ornithes), pl. of dpys (ornis) =a 
bird.] 

Palewont. : A sub-class of Btrds having the 
jaws furnished with true teeth sunk in dis- 
tinct sockets or in a continious groove. 
Wings well-developed or rudimentary. It 
contains two orders, Odontotorme and Odon- 
tolce. 

* §-dén-to-sau’-riis, s. [Pref. odonto, and 
Gr. cadpos (sawros) = a lizard.) 

Paleont.: A genus of Labyrinthodonts, 
founded by Von Meyer for his Odontosaurus 
Voltzii, from the Bunter sandstone of Salzbad. 
Now merged in Labyrinthodon (q.v.). 

3-ddn-to-sté’-m6n, s. (Pref. odonto-, and 
Gr. orjpwv (stémon) = a thread, a stamen.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the tribe Odon- 
tostemonez. The only known species grows 
in California. It has loose panicled racemes 
of small white flowers. (Baker.) 

$-ddn-to-sté-m6’-né-z, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
odontostemon (q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ea.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Liliacez. 


6-d6én-to-st6m’-a-toiis, a. [Pref. odonto-, 


and Gr. ordue (stoma), genit. ordouaros (stoma- | 


tos) = the mouth.] 


Entom,: Having mouths furnished with 
mandibles. 


$-ddn-td-tor’-m~, s. pl. [Pref. odonto-, and 

Gr. téppos (tormcs) = a hole, a socket.) 
Paleont.: An order of Toothe 

founded by Marsh for the reception of Ichthy- 
ornis and Apatornis. There are distinct teeth 
sunk in separate sockets; the sternum is 
carinate, the vertebree are biconcave, and the 
wings well-developed. 


6-dén’-try-py, s. (Pref. odon-, and Gr. rpv- 
maw (trupad) = to perforate.] The act or pro- 
cess of perforating a tooth in order to remove 
purulent matter eontained in the cavity. 


o-dor, *6’-dour, s. [Fr. odewr, from Lat. 
odorem, accus. of odor =a scent; Sp. odor; 
Ital. odore.} Any scent or smell, whether 
fragrant or fetid; when used alone it gene- 
rally means a sweet or pleasant smell; fra- 
grance, perfume. 
“ So we th’ Arabian coast do know 
At distance, when the spices blow 
By the rich odour taught to steer.” 
Waller: To a fair Lady playing with a Snake. 

4 Odors in plants arise from the dis- 
engagement of volatile matter. They may be 
permanent, as in some woods; fugitive, as in 
the orange or the violet ; or-intermittent, the 
scent being perceived only in the evening, as 
in Pelargonium triste, Hesperis tristis, Gladiolus 
tristis, and some other species with tristis or 
triste for their specific name. They bear 
pale yellowish or brownish tinted flowers. 
A garden is more odoriferous in the morning 
than at noon, and after rain than in dry 
weather. 

{ (1) In bad odor: In bad repute, in dis- 
favor. 

(2) Odor of sanctity: An expression which 
originally expressed the belief that the corpse 
of a holy person emitted a sweet scent, and 
that of an unbaptised person the reverse. 
Now used only in a figurative sense of the 
reputation. 


*0'-dor-a-ble, a. [Eng. odor ; -able.] Capable 
of being smelt. (Puttenham: Eng. Poesie, 
bk. ii., ch. i.) 


* o-dor-a-mént, s. 
odoro = to scent.] 
scent. 


[Lat. odoramentum, from 
[Opor.] A perfume, a 


b | 
Birds,: 


* 6-dor-ant, a. (Lat. odorans, pr. par. of 
odoro = to scent.) Odorous, fragrant, scented. 


* O/-dor-ate, a. [Lat. odoratus, pa. par. of 
odoro = to scent.) [Ope Rs) Having a strong 
smell or scent, whether fragrant or fetid ; 
strong-smelling. (Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 114.) 


* O-dor-at-ing, a. ([Eng. odorat(e); -ing.] 
Fragrant, scented; diffusing scent or perfume 


* @'-dored, a. [Eng. odor; -ed.] Having 
an odor or smell, 


6-dor-if’-ér-oiis, a. [Eng. odorifer, from 
odor = odor ; fero = to bear, and Eng. adj. 
suff. -ous; Fr. odorifere; Ital. & Sp. odorifero.] 
1. Having a sweet scent or odor ; fragrant, 
perfumed, scented. 


2. Producing scents or perfumes. 


“ Beautiful, as at first, ascends the star 
From odoriferous Ind.” 
Cowper: Nature Unimpaired. (Trans.) 


8. Bearing scents ; fragrant, balmy. 


Fanning their odorife a ye 
ng the’ ferous wings, pense 
Native perfumes.” Milton: P. L., iv. 157. 


6-dor-if'-ér-otis-ly, adv. (Eng. odoriferous ; 
-ly.) In an odoriferous manner; odorously, 
fragrantly. 

6-dor-if’-ér-otis-néss, s. (Eng. odoriferous; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being odorifer- 
ous ; ce, sweetness of scent, odorous- 
ness. 

@-dor-ine, s. [Lat. odor ; -ine.] 

Chem. : A volatile base, obtained by Unver- 
dorben from bone-oil. It appears to have 
been impure picoline. (Watts. 

6'-dor-léss, 0’-dour-léss, 4. [Eng. odour, 
odor; -less.} Destitute of odor or smell; 
having no scent or smell. 


@’-ddr-d-scOpe, s. Same as odorscope. 


O'-ddér-oiis, a. ([Lat. odorus, from odor = 
odor (q.v.); O. Fr. odoreux; Ital. odoroso.} 
Having or giving out asweet odor or scent; 
fragrant, perfumed, sweet-scented. 


“ Iris there, with humid bow, 
Waters the odorous banks.” Milton: Comus, 998 


O’-dor-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. odorous; -ly.] In 
an odorous manner; fragrantly ; with sweet 
odor or scent. 


o-dor-olis-néss, s. [Eng. odorous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being odorous; fra- 
grance, sweetness of scent, sweet odor. 


0’-dér-scdpe, s. An apparatus, devised by 
Edison, for determing an odor according to the 
changes it causes in the indications of a gal- 
Vanoscope. 


$-dds-tom’-i-a, s. [Pref. odo(n)-, and Gr. 
oroua. (stoma) = a mouth.) 

1. Zool.: A genus of Pyramidellide (a.v.). 
Shell subulate or ovate, smooth ; apexsinistral, 
aperture ovate, columella with a single tooth- 
like fold, lip thin, operculum horny. Range 
from low water to fifty fathoms. About 
thirty-five species have been described from 
British, Mediterranean, and Madeiran coasts. 

2. Paleont.: The genus apparently com- 
mences in-the Chalk Measures onward. 


*Odg, s, [See def.] A corruption of God’s, used 
in various oaths and exclamations. (See 
the compounds.) 


*ods-bobs, interj. [For God's body] An 
exclamation of surprise, astonishment, or be- 
wilderment. 


* ods-bod: interj. [For God’s bodi- 
kin (or little body).] A minced oath. 


* ods-body, interj. [For God’s body.] A 
minced oath. = 

* ods-fish, interj. [For God’s fish.] An 
exclamation of surprise or wonder, 

* ods-pittikins, interj. [For God's pitti 
kin (or little pity).] An exclamation used as 
a form of minced oath. 


“ Ods-pittikins, can it be six miles yet?” 
7 r Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
0'-dyl, o’-dyle, s. (Op, s.] 


0-dYl'-ic, a. [Eng. odyl; -ic.] Of or pertain. 
ing to the force termed od or odyl. 


0’-dy¥l-ism, s. [Eng. odyl; -ism.] The doc: 
trine of odic or odylic force. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rdle, full; try, Syrian, &, 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


64-Y-nér’-iis, s. (Gr. d8uv7 = 

18, 3. F vyipos (odunéros) = 

nful ; 65vvn (odwné) = pain, in reference to 

een 

: A genus of hymenopterous insects, 

family Vespi ®. Odynerus parietum is the 

Wall-wasp, a solitary species which excavates 

its burrows three or four inches deep in walls 

and oly banks. The nest is stored with 

caterpillars or the larve of beetles slightly 

stung, so as to paralyze them. In the midst 

of these the female deposits her egg and then 

closes up the nest. The larva, on being 
hatched, feeds on the caterpillars or larve. 


Od’-Ys-sey¥, s (Gr. ‘Miveceta (Ciusseia), 
from 'Qdvocdvs (Od ), the Greek form 
of Ulysses; Fr. Odyssée; Ital. Odissea; Sp. 
Odisea.]) A celebrated epic m attributed 
to Homer, and descriptive of the adventures 
of Ulysses in his return home from the siege 


of Troy. 


@, Oy, s. (Gael. ogha.] A grandchild. (Scotch.) 
# k whil 
h Tmax. ee 


ee-cod’-d-ma, s. [Fem. of Gr. otxodd 
(cikodomas) = a house builder: olxos (oikos) = 
a house, and d€u (demo) = to build.] 

Entom. : A genus of Formicide. Ccodoma 
cephalotes, the Leaf-carrying or Sauba ant of 
Brazil, cuts pieces about the size of a shilling 

. out of the leaves of trees, and stores them 
away in its nest; it also visits houses in quest 
of provisions. 


@-cdl’-3-ZY, s. (Ger. wcologie ; Gr. olxos (vikos) 
= a dwelling, and Adyos (logos) = a discourse. } 
Biol.: The knowledge of the sum of the 
relations of organisms to the surrounding 
outer world, to organic and inorganic condi- 
tions of existence; the economy of Nature, 
the correlations between all organisms living 
together in one and the same locality, their 
adaptations to their surroundings, their modi- 
fication in the struggle for existence, espe- 
cially the circumstances of parasitism, 
(Haeckel; Hist. Creation (Eng. ed.), ii. 354.) 


ce-co-ndm-i ce-con’-6-my, &c. [See 
Peetonn, Pg boty &e.] my ; 


c-coph’-or-a, s. (Gr. olxos (oikas) = a house, 
and $opés (phoros) = bearing, carrying.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
(cophoride (q.v.). 


ce-cd-phdr’-i-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. aco- 
phor(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom, ; A family of Moths, group Tineina. 
The lower palpi are recurved and pointed ; 
the anterior wings are elongate, the posterior 
lanceolate or elongate, not indented. Larva 
with sixteen legs. own British species, 
thirty-two. 


oo-cu-mén-ic-al, a. (Ecumenicat.] 


* o’-clis, s. [Gr. olxos (oikos) = a house.) 
Arch.: In ancient architecture, apartments 
near or connected with the dining-room, 


ce-dé'-ma, s. [Gr. oidnua (oidéma), from oldéw 
(oided) = to swell.) 

1. Bot.: A swelling; used specif. of the 
tumid glands found on the woody tissue of 
Conifers. 

2. Pathol.: Local, as distinguished from 
general dropsy. 


ce-dé’-ma-toiis, co-dé'-ma-tose, c-dé- 
mat-ic, a [Gr. oidnua (oidéma), genit. 
oidjpatos ( ) = a tumour.) Pertaining 
or relating to edema; containing a serous 
humour. 


“* dematous swellings arose in her legs, and she 
languished and died."— Wiseman ; Surgery. 


oe-dém’-ér-a, s. (Gr. ol8os (oidos) = a swell- 
ing, a Faas and pnpds (méros) = the thigh.) 
Entom,: A genus of Beetles, sub-tribe 
Stenelytra. Cdemera cerulea is very common 
in Britain. 


@e-dic-né-mi-nzx, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. dic- 
nem(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj, suff. -ine.) 

Ornith. : Thick-knees ; a sub-family of 
Charadriide. The basal portion of the bill is 
depressed and weak, the apical strong and 
swollen. The nostrils are in a deep longitu- 
dinal groove on each side of the bill. The 
legs long; the hind toe small and raised from 
the ground. Found in the warmer parts of 
the rn Hemisphere. 


odynerus—onanthylic 


ce-dic-né-miis, s. [Gr. olSos (oidos) =a 
swelling, a tumour, and xyppis (knémis) =a 
greave, a legging.) 

Ornith. ; Thick-knee; a genus of Charadri- 
ide, They have a strong bill with large 
membranaceous nostrils, not placed in a 
groove ; the feet are three-toed, the tail longer 
than the wings, rounded and graduated. 
Gdicnemus crepitans, the Thick-knee, Stone 
Curlew, or Norfolk Plover, is a summer visi- 


tant to Britain. They frequent sands and 
downs, and run very quickly. 
ce-dip’-d-da, s. [Gr. ofdos (oidos) = a swell- 


ing, a tumour, and mods (pous), genit. modds 
) =a foot.) 

Entom.: A genus of Acridiide, M@dipoda 
migratoria is the Migratory Locust, [Locust.] 
G@. cinerescens is a nearly allied species in the 
south-east of Europe. 


ce-d6-g6-ni-6'-, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. edo- 
goni(um) ; Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 
Bot. : A doubtful sub-order of green-spored 
Alge, order Conjugate. 


ce-d6-go'-ni-iim, s, (Gr. ol8os (cidos)=a 
swelling, and ywria (ginia) = an angle.] 
Bot.: The . age genus of the sub-order 
(Edogonies. They produce fruit by the divi- 
sion of cells. Many species exist. 


ce-goph’-0-ny, s. [Gr. aid (aix), genit. alyds 
(aigos) =a goat, and dwr7j (phéne)= a sound.) 
Pathol.: A peculiar tremulous noise, like 
the bleating of a goat, accompaning broncho- 
phony in cases of pleu- . 
risy. 


c’-gy-rite, s. (arr- * 
ITE.] 


oe’-il, s. [Fr. =an eye.) 
(See compound.) 
ceil-de- boeuf, s. 
(Lit. = an ox-eye.] 
Arch. : A name given 
to a round or oval open- 
ing in the frieze or roofs 
of large buildings for 
the purpose of admitting light to the interior. 


*oo'-il-lade, * 0-eil’-iad (i as y), s. [Fr. 
@illade, from @il = an eye.] A glance, an 
ogle, a wink. 

“She gave oeiliads and most speaking looks 
To noble Edmund.” Shakesp.; Lear, iv. 5. 


ceil’-1ét (cei as Oi), s. [Fr.] [Ortet.) 


wl-la’-chér-ite (ce as e), s. [Named after 
J. GEllacher, who described it ; -ite (Min.). ] 
Min,: A mineral occurring in micaceous 
lamellx, associated with a variety of chlorite, 
at Kemmat, in the Pfitschthal, a Sp. gr. 
2°884 to 2°994 ; lustre, pearly ; colour, grayish- 
white; the optic-axial angle being the same as 
in muscovite. It is regarded as a barium- 
holding mica. 


* o€l-1ét, s. [A dimin. from Fr. wil = an eye.) 
An eye, bud, or shoot of a plant. 


@-n&n’-thate, s. [Eng. enanth(ic) ; -ate.) 
Chem. : A salt of cenanthic acid. 


o-niain’-thé, s. ([Lat., from Gr. olvdvOy 
oinanthé) = (1) the first shoot of the vine; 
2) its flower ; (3) Ginanthe pimpinelloides) : 
olvos (oinos) = wine, and av@os (anthos) =a 
flower, from the sweet scent.] 

Bot. ; Water Dropwort ; a genus of Umbel- 
lifere, family Seselinide, he umbels are 
eompound; the bracts or bracteoles many ; 
the petals notched, their lips long and in- 
flexed ; the fruit subterete, with a broad com- 
missure, five blunt convex ribs, and single 
vitte in the interstices. Flowers of the cir- 
cumference on long stalks and sterile; those 
of the centre sessile, or nearly so, and fertile. 
Found in the Eastern Hemisphere. Known 
species about twenty ; six are British, @nanthe 
jistulosa, E. pimpinelloides, 2. Lachenalii, i. 
salvifolia, G2. crocata, and @. Phellandrium. 
Of these, @. crocata, the Hemlock Water 
Dropwort, a plant three to five feet high, has 
the root of large, fusiform, sessile knobs, and 
broad leaflets. It is a rank poison, and is 
sometimes gathered by mistake for celery, or 
the root for parsnips. It is the same with @. 
Phellandrium. . fistulosa, the Common 
Water Dropwort, is common in England and 
Ireland, but is not found in Scotland. The 
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tubers of G. pimpinelloides, the Callous. 
fruited Water Dropwort, are wholesome, 


c-nan’-thie, a. (Lat. enanth(e)(q.v.); suff. 40] 

1. Bot. : Belonging to the genus (nanthe, 

2. Chem, ; Possessing a vinous odour. 

cenanthic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy4Hy403 (2), Ginanthylous acid, 
A colourless, tasteless, inodorous oil, ob 
tained by treating cenanthic ether with an 
alkali, and decomposing the product with 
sulphuric acid. Insoluble in water, but solu- 
ble in alcohol and ether, and in alkalis and the 
alkaline carbonates. It requires furcher in- 
Mes sagt some chemists asserting that it is 
merely a mixture of capric and caprylic acids, 

conanthic-ether, s. 

Chem.: CygHyg0g3 (?). The name given 
Liebig and Pelouze to an ethereal liquid whi 
exists in all wines, and is the source of their 
peculiar odour. It is a very mobile liquid, 
possessing a strong vinous odour and a dis- 
agreeable taste. Soluble in alcohol and ether, 
insoluble in water, and having a vapour den- 
sity of 9°8, 


oe-nan-tho’-ic, a. [Eng. wnanth(yl); 0 con 
nect., and suff. -ic.] [GUNANTHYLIC.] 


ce-nan’-thdl, s. [Eng. enanth(yl), and (al 
coh)ol. ] 
Chem.: CyHy40 = C7Hy,0°H. nanth 
hydride. nanthylic aldehyde. A rl 


parent colourless oil, isomeric with butyrone, 
produced by the dry distillation of castor-oil. 
it has a peculiar disagreeable odour and a 
sweet taste, is slightly soluble in water, vei 
soluble in alcohol and ether, and boils at 152°, 
Its sp. gr. = 0°827. 
ce-nan’-thone, s. 
[CGUNANTHYLONE.] 
c-nan’-thyl, s. [Eng. enanth(e); -yl.] 
Chem. : C/His0. The hypothetical radical 
of cenanthylic acid and its derivatives. The 


same name is sometimes, but inappropriately, 
given to heptyl (C7Hj;). (Watts.) 


cenanthyl-acetone, s. [ENANTHYLONE.] 


cenanthyl-chloride, s. 

Chem. : C7Hy30Cl. Astrong-smelling liquid 
obtained by distilling a mixture of enanthylic 
acid and years pentachloride. It is 
decomposed by water into cenanthylic and 
hydrochloric acids. 


cenanthyl-hydride, s. [@nanrHo1.] 


(Eng. e@nanth(yl); -one.] 


ce-nan-thyl-a-mide, s. [Eng. enanthyl, 
and amide.) 
Chem, : O7Hy;NO = N*Ho"C7Hy30. A crys- 


talline body produced by the action of 
ammonia on cenanthylic anhydride. It forms 
minute scales soluble in alcohol and ether. 


con-An'-thyl-ate, s. (Eng. enanthyl(ic); -ate,) 
Chem, : A salt of cenanthylic acid. 


c-nain-thyl-éne, s. [Eng. enanthyl ; -ene.) 
(Heprene. 


ce-nin-thyl-ic, a. 
Containing cenanthyl, 


conanthylic-acid, s. 
Chem. : 07H. = O7H180 bo. A trans- 


parent, colourless oil, obtained by distilling 
carefully a mixture of castor-oil and dilute 
nitric acid, and washing the product with 
water. It has the odour of cod-fish, a pungent, 
exciting taste, and is soluble in nitric acid, in 
alcohol, and in ether. Its sp. gr. is 0°9167 at 
24°, and it boils at 212°. The ammonium and 
yotassium salts are very soluble in water. 
The barium salt, CygHogBa”O, forms white, 
lancet-shaped tablets, soluble in hot water 
and in hot alcohol, but insoluble in ether, 
The silver salt, CyH)gAgQOo, is obtained as a 
white precipitate on adding silver nitrate to 
a solution of ammonium cenanthylate. It is 
insoluble in water, and turns brown on ex- 
posure to the light. 


ce nanthylic-alcohol, s. 
ALCOHOL, } 


conanthylic-aldehyde, s. [(@nanruot.] 

cenanthylic-anhydride, s. 

Chem. : CygHg03 = CHO Lo. A colour 
less oil, produced by the action of phosphorus 


[Eng. @nanthyl; -ie) 


(Heptyte 
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mtachloride on potassium cenanthylate. 

hen heated it emits an aromatic odour, 
and when kept in badly-closed bottles it 
smells rancid. Its sp. gr. = 0°91 at 14° 


cenanthylic-ether, s. 

Chem. (Pl.): Two ethers of the series are 
known : cenanthylate of ethyl, C7H3(C2H5)0e, 
obtained by passing hydrochloric-acid gas 
into an alcoholic solution of cenanthol; and 
enanthylate of phenyl, C7Hy3(CgHs5)02, pro- 
duced by the action of chloride of cenanthy] 
on phenylic alcohol. Both are colourless oils, 
lighter than water, soluble in alcohol and 
ether, and solidifying in freezing mixtures. 


e-nin’-thyl-one, s. 
(acet)one.} 

Chem. : C13H9g0=C7H30°CgHi3. CEnanthyl 
acetone. A crystalline substance produced 
by the dry distillation of calcium cenanthylate. 
It is soluble in alcohol, from which it crystal- 
lizes in large, colourless lamin, melts at 30°, 
and has a sp. gr. of 0°825. 


oe-nan’-thyl-oiis, a. (Eng. enanthyl ; -ous.] 
Containing cenanthyl. 


cenanthylous -acid, s. 
ACID.) 


@-nd-car’-piis, s. [Gr. olvos (oinos) = wine, 
and xapmos (karpos) = fruit ; because wine is 
made from the fruit.] 

Bot.: A genus of Palmacez, tribe Arecez. 
The fruit of Znocarpus Bacaba, a fine Brazilian 
palm, about eighty feet high, contains oil. 


@e-ndk’-rine, s. [Gr. ofvos (oinos) = wine, 
and kpivw (krind) = to separate.] 

Chem.: The name of a test-paper sold in 
Paris for the purpose of detecting the fraudu- 
lent coloration of wines. It is stated that 
roosoath of magenta in wine is suflicient to 
give the paper a violet shade. 


oe’-ndl, s. 


e@e’-nol-in, s. (Eng. enol; -in.] 

Chem.: CiopHyo. The colouring matter of 
red wine, obtained by precipitating with basic 
acetate of lead, and exhausting the dried pre- 
cipitate with a mixture of ether and hydro- 
chloric acid. It is a nearly black powder 
when dry, insoluble in pure water, but soluble 
in water containing a vegetable acid, and 
easily soluble in alcohol. 


(Eng. enanthyl, and 


[GananrTHic- 


[MESITYLENE. ] 


09-ndl'-d-gY, s. [Gr. olvos (oinos) = wine; 
suff. -ology.} The science of wine; that branch 
of science which deals with the nature, quali- 
ties, and varieties of wines. 


*oo’-nd-man-¢y, s. (Gr. olvos (oinos) = 
wine, and payréva (manteic) = prophecy, di- 
vination.] A form of divitiation amongst the 
Greeks, from the colour, sound, &c., of wine 
when poured out in libations. 


ee-nd-ma/-ni-a, s. [Gr. ofvos (oinos) = wine, 
and pavia (mania) = madness, } 
1, An insatiable desire for wine or other in- 
toxicating liquors ; dipsomania. 
2. The same as DELIRIUM TREMENS (q.V.). 


*oe'-nd-mél, s. [Gr. olvos (oinos) = wine, 
and «éAc (melt) =honey.] Wine mixed with 
honey ; mead. 

“Those memories, to my thinking, 
Make a better anomel.” 
£. B. Browning ; Wine of Cyprus. 

@2-nom’-é-tér, s. [Gr. oivos (oinos) = wine, 
and q@érpov (metron) =a measure.}] A form of 
hydrometer adapted to determine the alcoholic 
strength of wines. 


* oe -ndph-i-list, s. [Gr. olvos (oinos) = wine, 
and rdw (philed) = to love.] A lover of 
wine. 


o9-ndth’-ér-a, s. [Lat. wnothera and enotheris | 


=a fabulous herb said to render wild beasts 
gentle ; Gr. oivobjpas (oinothéras), oivoPnpis 
(oinothéris)=a kind of willow-herb (?), the 
root of which smells like wine.] 


Bot.: Evening Primrose; a genus of Ona- | 


gracee, tribe Epilobee. The calyx limb is 
deeply four-cleft, the petals four, the stamens 
eight, the capsule four-valved, the seeds 
many, naked. Known species about 100, 
all American, Cnothera biennis is the Com- 
mon Evening Primrose, [EVENING-PRIMROSE.] 


oe'-n yl, s. 
Ger, adv. & prep. [See def.) A contracted 


{MasiTyt.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n ; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


conanthylone—off 


form of over (q.v.), frequently used in poetry 
and composition. 


* o'er-raught, pa. par. Over-reached. 
* o’'er-strawed, pa. par. Over-strewn. 


Ger’-lay, s. (Pref. o'er, and Eng. lay, v. 
(q.v.).] An upper garment, a cloak, an over- 
all. (Scotch.) 


oer’-stéd-ite, s. 
-ite (Min.). ] 
Min. : A variety of Zircon (q.v.), occurring 
in reddish-brown crystals, frequently disposed 
on crystals of augite. Hardness, 5°5; sp. gr. 
8°629; lustre, adamantine; colour, reddish- 
brown. Found at Arendal, Norway. 


ce-sd-phig’-6-al, ce-s6-phag’-6-an, a. 
(Eng. csophag(us); -eal, -ean.] Of or per- 
taining to the esophagus (q.v.). There are 
esophageal arteries, glands, and nerves, and 
an esophageal plexus. 


ce-s6ph’-a-gism, s. [Lat. wsophag(us); Eng. 
suff. -ism; Fr. wsophagisme.] 

Pathol. ; The erroneous feeling that one has 
swallowed a pin or a fish-bone. It is a 
nervous affection, and has sometimes been 
cured by a dose of opium at bed-time. (Tanner : 
Pract. of Medicine, ii. 97.) 


0e-soph-a-got-d-mY, s. [Gr. oicopdyos (0i- 
irae cesophagus, aud roay (tome) 
=a cutting ; Téuvw (temnd) = to cut.) 

Surg.: An operation recommended by Lis- 
franc for opening the cesophagus for the re- 
moval of foreign bodies too large to be other- 
wise extracted. 


ce-soph’-a-gis, s. [Gr. oicopdyos (oisoph- 
agos), from otcw (ois6), fut. of pépw (pherd) = 
to bear, and dayetv (phagein) = to eat.] 

Anat. ; A slightly flexed canal, between the 
eral and the stomach, inclining to the 
eft in the neck, the right in the upper thorax, 
and the left again through the posterior 
mediastinum. It is narrow and flat in the 
neck, and rounded in the lower and longest 
part. It passes through the diaphragm, and 


[Named after Oersted ; suff. 


terminates nearly opposite the tenth dorsal, 


vertebra in the cardiac orifice of the stomach. 
The passage of the food is caused by muscular 
contraction through the action of the par- 
vagum nerve. [GULLET.] 


O. F. An abbreviation for the oxidizing fame 
of the blow-pipe. 


ces’-tri-dae, s. pl. [Lat. wstr(us); fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ide.) 

Entom. : Bot - flies; a dipterous family 
founded by Leach, who included in it the 
genera Cstrus, Cephalemyia, and Gastero- 

hilus. The family is co-extensive with the 

inngan genus Gistrus. 


oes’-trii-al, a. {[Gr. olozpos (cistros) = a vehe- 
ment desire. ]} 
Physiol. : An epithet applied to the period 
of sexual desire in animals. 


oes-trii-a'-tion, s. [Gistrvat.] 


Physiol.; The state or condition of being 


cestrual, or of having sexual desire. 


oes’-triis, s. [Lat., from Gr. olorpos (oistros). 
Entom.: Bot-fly, a genus founded by Lin- 
neeus, and modified by Leach and others. 
Several species are known, each parasitic on 
some particular herbivorous mammal, 
are British: G@strus (Gasterophilus) equi, @. 
bovis, and G. ovis, which attack the horse, 
ox, and sheep, respectively. The hide of the 


rhinoceros is no defence against the attacks | 
of these insects, and they have been found | 


in man. [Bot-FLy.] 


Of (f as v), prep. [A.S. of; cogn. with Dut., 


Icel., Sw., Dan. & Goth, af; Ger. ab ; O.H.Ger. 
aba; Lat. ab; Gr. amé (apo); Sanse. apa=away. 
Of is merely another spelling of of] [Orr.] 


A preposition expressing such relations as 
out of, from, away, proceeding from, forming | 
part of, as from a cause, agent, author, source, | 


material, means, &c. 
1, Expressing the relation of source, origin. 


baal & is of the Lord's mercies that we are not con- 
sumed.” —Lamentations iii. 22. 


2, Expressing partition or reference to a | 


whole or aggregate ; out of ; from amongst. 


“Certain of his friends.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 588. 


Three } 


3. Expressing possession or ownership ; bee 
longing to: as, the palace of the king. 

4, Expressing attributes, qualities, or con- 
ditions: as, a man of sense, false of heart, 
quick of apprehension, &c. 

5. Expressing partition and privation: as, 
deprived of fortune. 

6. With a superiative : amongst, out of. 


“York is most unmeet of any man.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry 1V.,1 2 


7. Expressing the relation of the object to 
@ verbal notion. | 


“Tis not in hate of you.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, ili. 


8. Expressing reference to a thing; con- 
cerning, about, relating to. 
“To hear thi of Naples.” 
i a? ONE Tempest, 1. 2. 
9, Expressing extraction or origin. 


“*Of whence are you?’ ‘ Not of this country,’” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iii. & 


10. From. 
“You took bribes of France.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI, iii L 
11. Expressing the matter, material, or con- 
stituents of anything. 


“ A ladder quaintly made of cords.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, lil. L 


12, Expressing the contents or material’ 
filling anything. 

‘A deep glass of rhenish wine.”—Shakesp.: Mer= 
chant of Venice, i. 2. 


13. Expressing motive, reason, or ground. 
“T must, of force.” Shakesp.: 1 Henry /V.,ii.3% 
14, Expressing faculties or power granted. 


“Tf any man minister, let hin do it as of the ability 
which God giveth.”—1 Peter iv. 11. 


15. Expressing reference to an agent or 
person by whom, or a thing by which, any- 
thing is done. 


“When thon art bidden of any man to a wedding, 
sit not down in the highest room.’’—Luke xiv. 8. 


16. Expressing apposition, identity, or 
equivalence ; used with a name or appellation : 
as, the City of London, the Empire of Russia, 
&c. 


*17. Expressing passage or change from. 
one state to another. 


“O miserable of happy ! is this the end 
Of this new glorious world.” 
Milton: P. L., X. 72. 


18. Expressing reference to time or dis- 
tance : as, within.a mile of the town, within: 
an hour of his arrival. 

19. During, in the course of. 


“‘ My custom always of the afternoon.” 
Shakesp. . Hamlet, i. 6. 


20. In, on; with indefinite expressions of 
time : as, of late, of old. 
*21. Upon, on. 


“God's blessing of your good heart,” 
" Shakesp. ° 2 Henry IV., ti. 4. 
*22. With. 


23. To, amongst: as, He was admitted of 
the council. 


*24. In consequence of; in Virtue of; 


through. 
“What shall become of this?” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, iv.L 


25. Used in adjurations. 
“Of charity, what kin are you to me?” : 
Shakesp.; Twelfth Night, V. 
“[ Of was formerly frequently used with 
verbs in-phrases where it ts now dropped, as: 
pray of, beseech of, desire of. 
“IT humbly do desire your grace of on.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. L 
J Of one’s self: By one’s self; without aid or 
interference from others ; alone. 
“They [the gates] will open of themselves.” 
: Shakesp. : Coriolanus, 1, 
of’-bit-en, s. [Eng. off, and ditten.] 
Bot. : Scabiosa succisa. 


* of'-come, s. [Eng. of, and come.] Produce, 
product, income, ‘ 


off, * of, adv.,a., prep., interj., & s. TAnoth 
spelling of of wt : She CS eel 
A. As adverb: 


Expressing separation, disjunction, discus- 
sion, division, or partition. 

1, Away from ; denoting separation or dis- 
tance. 

“Six miles of'from Ampthill,” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, iv. 1. 

2. To a distance ; away. 

“I'll go farther off.” Shakesp.: Tempest, tii, 2, 

3. From, away; with verbs denoting re- 
moval or separation 3 as, to cut off, to tear of, 
to put of, &c. (Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 3.) 


Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pst, 


Syrian. 2. c@=é€; ey=a; qu= kw. 


4, From away; with verbs denoting de- 


parture, abatement, or cessation: as, a pain | 


goes off. 

5. From, away ; with verbs deno’ direc- 
tion : as, to Toe off. eat 

6. Added to verbs to denote ease, rapidity, 
readiness, or completeness. 

“ This distilled liquor drink thou of” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, tv. 1. 
7. Denoting interruption, so as not to take 
: as, the match is off. 

*8, Against; on the opposite or adverse side. 

‘J Of as an adverb is largely used with verbs 
on special one ney See a a 

several verbs: as, to come ‘i 
to pass off, to take off, &e. . = 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Most distant, farthest; as ied to 
horses the right side, as distinguis. from 
the left or near side. 

2. Proceeding from another: as, an off 
thoroughfare or street. 

3. Free from oeeupation, business, work, or 
‘duty : as, an of day, of time. 

Ik. Cricket: Applied to that part of the field 
which is on the mght hand of the wicket- 
keeper. (Opposed to on.) 

C. As preposition : 

1. Away from ; distant from. 


“Ferrate, about two miles of this pares Boueh 
most of the modern writers have fixed it to + 
—Addison > On italy. 


2. To seaward of: as, the ship was of the 
port. 

3. Away from. (With verbs denoting separ- 
ation, removal, or departure.) 

“ Come aff the breach.” 
Shakesp, > 2 Henry [V., li 4 
4 Not on; away from ; from. 
“Iwas never af my legs, nor kept my chamber a 
7.” —Temple. 
5, Leading from: as, a street off Cheapside. 
4 Frequently used in combination with 


“Take this from of the head.” 
Shakesp, : Midsummer Nights Dream, iv. 1. 


D. As interj,: Away, begone; a command 
to depart, and ve of contempt, dis- 
gust, or abhorrence. 

Ey As substantive: 

Cricket : The off side ; the part of the field 
to the wicket-keeper’s right hand. ; 

4] (1) Of one’s head :; Distracted ; notin one’s 
senses. 

(2) Off-side : 

Football: The position of being out of play 
ap me kre through being in front 
of the football. 

eerie rer sas~ 


being in « Cy ts im 
phate the ball has 1 cieked, pees or is being 


by, or has touched the 
dress or m of any player of the Ce ge wide, 
or when one of his own side run in front of him 
either with the ball, or pavingseekas it when behind 
him.”—Laws of the Rugby Uni 


(3) Well (or badly) off: In good (or bad) 
circumstances. 


* off-cap, v.i. To take off the cap or hat 
4m salute. . 
Three great ones of-ca; oo pine i 


s. A degree of slight prob- 
ability. . 
off-colour, s. & a. 
A. As subst.: An inferior or defective colour. 
(Used in reference to precious stones.) 
B. As adj.: Out of sorts. (Slang.) 


off-come, s. An excuse, an apology; an 
escape by subterfuge. 
“ A gude off-come prudently and ereditably handled.” 
—Scott: Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xxvi. 
off-corn, s. Inferior or waste corn thrown 
out during dressing. 
“ : h ife for her share,” 
Such af-corn as comet! give wi i for hare 


off-cut, s. A piece cut off; spec., that part 
ofa ented hect which in some methods of 
tion is cut off before folding, and then 
placed within the other previously folded 
portion. 
off-day, s. A day on which the usual 
business Ghchupaaen: is discontinued. 


by ; PdUt, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, 
ety anh -tion, -sion = shiz; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, 


off—offensive 


off-drive, ».t. 

Cricket ; To drive or hit to the off. 
ali eney bowlers for four." Daily Tele- 
off-drive, s. 
Cricket: A hit or drive to the off. 


off-going, s. Going away; departing. 

Off-going crops : 

Law : Crops sown ran the last year of a 
tenancy, but not ripe till after its expiry. 
Law or custom enables the tenant to take these 
away, Called also Away-going crops. 

off-hand, adv. & a, 

A. As adv.: Readily, without hesitation, 
easily ; in a free and easy manner. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Done without hesitation or study; free 
and easy. 

2. Acting in a free and easy manner. 


off-reckoning, s. 

Mil. : A proportion of the full pay of 8 
retained from them in special casos, until the 
time of final settlement, to meet various ex- 
pected charges. 

. s. That season or period of 
the year when people of fashion go out of town. 


off-side, s. The farthest side off; the 
right-hand side in driving. 


off-street, s. A small street leading out 
of a main thoroughfare ; a bye-street. 


off-time, s. The time during which one’s 
regular business or occupation is discontinued; 
leisure time. 
Sf, v.i. (Orr, adv.) 

Naut. : To steer from the land ; to move off 
shore (Used only in the present participle.) 
6f’-fal, s. &a. (Eng. off, and fak() ; Dut. afval ; 
' Dan. affald; Ger. abjall=the parts allowed 

to fall off, as not being worth retaining.) 

A. As substantive : 

*1. Refuse, waste; that which is thrown 
away as worthless. 


“ Poor Lazarus lies howling at his 
crumbs; he only seeks chippings, 
Anatomy of Melancholy, pt. ili., § L. 


2. Waste meat; those parts of an animal 
which are rejec.ed by the butcher as unfit 
for use. 

* 3. Carrion. 


“ [should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave's offal.” 5S sp. : Hamlet, ii. 2 


4, Rubbish, trash; anything of no use or 


for a few 
is." —Burton ; 


value. 
“ What trash is Rome, 
What rubbish, and what offal.” 
Shalom. : Julius Casar, 1. 8 


* B. As adj.: Refuse, worthless. 


“ Glean not in barren soil these offal ears, 
Sith reap thou mayst whole harvests of delight.” 
Southwell; Lewd Love is Lost, 


is cast away or rejected ; rubbish. 


“The offeasts of all the professions."—Savage: R. 
Medlicott, bk, ii., ch. 6 


6f-fenge’, 6f-fénse’, s. [Fr. offense, from Lat, 
offensu ; Sp. ofensa; Ital. & Port. offensa.) 
(OFFEND, ) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of striking; a striking against ; 
assault. (Now only used in the phrase arms 
(or weapons) of offence.) 

2. The act of offending; an affront, an in- 
sult; anything which hurts or wounds the 
feelings ; an outrage. 

“ Reconciloment after deep offence.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk, vi. 

3. A crime; an act of wickedness; the 
transgression of any law, human or divine ; a 
misdeed, a trespass, 

“ Their wickednesses and abominable offenses dailie 


committed agaiust his divine maiestie,”—Holinshed : 
Hist. Eng., vk. v., ch. xvii. 


4 Although obsolete in England, the spell- 
ing offense is frequent in America. 
4, A breach of any rule or custom: as, an 
offence against good manners. 
* 5. Hurt, harm, injury. 
“ Worm nor snail clo no offence.” 
Shakesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream, ll. 2 


6. The state of being offended ; displeasure, 
annoyance, anger, wrath. 


“Tam now so far in offence with my niece.”—Shakesp. ¢ 
Twellth Night, iv. 2. 


4 Used especially in the phrase, To take offence. 
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II. Law: Generally any crime or misde- 
meanour; specif., a crime not indictable but 
punishable summarily, 


* Of-fénge’, v.t, (Orrence, s.] To offend. 
“* All the world by thee affenced.” 
bined 7p 
* 6f-fénge’-fiil, a. (Eng. offences -ful()).) 
Giving or causing offence or displeasure ; 
annoying, criminal, wrong. 
“ y enc ful ” 
Shaken er ty Measure, i. 8 
vy 6f-fénge’-léss, a, (Eng. offence ; -less.) Free 
from offence ; inoffensive ; harmless ; innocent, 
unoffending. 


““As one who would beat 
affright an imperious lion.”— 


6f-fénd’, v.t. & 4. [Fr. offendre, from Lat. 
vent. ome of- (for ob-) Hn against, and fendo 
used only in compoun to strike; s 
ofender ; Thal, oftender.| 4s F _- 
A. Transitive: 
*1, To attack, to assail, to strike. 


‘He was fain to defend himself, and withal so to 
offend him, that by an unlucky blow the poor ~ 
enus fell dead ut bis teat." Sidney. . Areata, — 


* 2. To harm, to hurt, to injure, to damage, 

” Thon efendeet ey lenge te Gace aotoull 

Shakeap. : Merchant of Venice, iv. L 

3. To make angry ; to displease, to affront, 
to insult, to mortify. 

“Tf any, speak ; for him have I offended.” 
Shakesp. : Julius. Cesar, ili. 2. 

4, To annoy; to be offensive to; to molest. 

“The rankest somepound of villainous smell that 
ever offended nostril."—Shakesp.: Merry Wivea of 
Windsor, iii. 5. 

*5. To injure by tempting or drawing to 
evil, wickedness, or neglect of duty ; to tempt 
to go astray. 

‘* Whoso shall offend one of these little on 4 which 
believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned 
in the depth of the sea.”—Aaithew xviii. 6. 


*6. To transgress, to violate ; to sin against. 
“ He hath offended the law.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iii. % 
B. Intransitive : ; 
1. To transgress or violate any human or 
divine law; to commit a crime or otfence. 
(Generally followed by against.) 


“ To offend originally signifies to impinge, that is to 
stumble, or hit dangerously upon somewhat lying cross 
our way.”—Barrow : , ol. i., ser. L. 


2. To commit a breach of any rule or 
custom ; as, to ofend against good manners. 

3. To cause anger or dislike ; to give offence. 

*4, To take offence; to be offended ; to be 
scandalized ; to be led into sin. 


“Tt meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
meat while the world standeth."—1 Corinth. viii, 13. 


* Of-fénd’-ant, s. (Eng. ofend; -ant.) One 
who offends ; an offender. 


“If the offendant did consider the grief and shame 
of punishment,""—Areton; Packet of ers, p. 43. 


his offenceless So6, ta 
Othello, i, 3. 


Off’-cast, s. (Eng. off, and cast.) That which | Of-f6nd'-ér, s. (Eng. ofend; -er.] One who 


offends; one who comniits a crime or offence ; 
one who violates any law human or divine; a 
transgressor, a criminal, 
“ A gang of bullies was secretly sent to slit the nose 
of the ufender.’—AMacaulay : Hist, Eng, ch. ii. 
* f-fén'-di-cle, s. 
stumbling-block, 
ae To be offendicle to any man,.”—Becon: Works, til 


[Lat. offendiculum.] A 


* 6f-fon’-dréss, s. (Eng. offender; -ess.] A 
female who offends ; a female offender, 

2 eS Se ee 
6f-fénge’, s. [Orvrence.] 

* 6f-fén’-si-ble, a. [Lat. ofensibilis, from 
offensus, pa. par. of offendo = to offend (q.v.).] 
Causing or giving offence; causing hurt or 
injury. 


* 6f-fén’-sion, * of-fen-ci-on, * of-fen- 
si-oun, s. [Lat. ofensio, trom offensus, pa. 
par. of ofendo= to otfend (q.v.).] Offence, 


damage, hurt, injury. 
“* My here that eth long adoun, 
That never yet felt non a/ensioun.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 2,418, 
éf-fén'-sive, a. & s. [Fr. offensif, from Lat. 
offensus, pa. par, of offendo; to offend (q.v.); 
Ital. offensivo ; Sp. ofensivo.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Pertaining to or used for offence or attack : 
as, offensive weapon, Opposed to defensive 
(q.V.). 


this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ‘c. = bel, del. 
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2. Consisting in or carried on by attacks ; 
invasive, aggressive. 


“To make warre offensive, not onely to stand vpon 
their defence.”—Savile : Tacitus ; Historie, p. 123. 
* 3. Injurious, hurtful, harmful, noxious. 
“Tt is an excellent opener for the liver, but offensive 
to the stomach.”—Bacon : Natural History. 
4, Causing or giving offence; causing anger 
or irritation ; irritating, vexing, annoying. 
Be ee ee reins anil penne = 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 
5. Disgusting, displeasing ; causing disgust, 
pain, or unpleasant sensations. 
ii ; crs : 5) 
The rivers die into Wheres eas er 
*6, Taking offence; offended. 


“ Lest, she offensive at my presumption, I perish in 
the height of my thoughts.”— Greene: Menaphon, 
p. 53. 


B. As subst. (with the def. article): The act 
of attacking ; an offensive or aggressive atti- 
tude : as, To act on the offensive. 

G A league (or alliance) offensive and defen- 
sive: A league or compact under which two 
or more nations bind themselves to make war 
together against any other nation or nations, 
and to defend each other in case of attack. 


bf-fén-sive-ly, adv. (Eng. offensive; -ly.] 
1, In an offensive manner ; by way of attack 
or aggression. 
2. So as to cause offence, irritation, or an- 
noyance. 
“ He became offensively arrogant and vain.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 
* 3, Injuriously, mischievously ; so as to 
cause hurt, harm, or injury. 
« ; : on 5 
eg eee against the good of men."—Hooker 
4, In a disgusting or offensive manuer ; so 
as to cause disgust. 


“The liquor was found to stink offensively.”—Boyle : 
Works, iv. 613. 


6f-fén’-sive-néss, s. [Eng. offensive ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being offensive ; inju- 
riousness, unpleasantness ; cause of disgust. 


“‘Cartesius was sensible of the offensiveness of this 
opinion.”—Cudworth : Intellectual System, p. 863, 


6f’-fer, * of-fre, * of-fren, v.t. & i. [A.S. 
ofrian, from Lat. offero=to offer, from of- 
(for ob-) = towards, near, and fero = to bring ; 
Fr. offrir; Ital. offerire, offrire; Sp. ofrecer ; 
Port. offrecer.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To tender; to present for acceptance or 
refusal ; to proffer: as, To offer one’s hand, 
To offer a book. 

2. To present for competition ; as, To offer 
a prize. 

3. To present as an act of worship; to 
sacrifice, to immolate. (Frequently followed 


by up.) 
“To the fire-eyed maid of smoky war, 
All hot and bleeding will we offer them.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iv. 1. 

4. To present or put forward to notice; to 
proffer, to propose, to obtrude. (Frequently 
used reflexively.) 

“Some ideas forwardly offer themselves to all men’s 
understandings.” — Locke. 

5. To threaten, to menace ; to set about, to 
attempt. 

“Offer him no violence.” 
hakesp. : 3 Henry VI.,i. 1. 

6. To bid, as a price, payment, or reward. 

B. Intransitive : 

1, To be at hand; to present itself; to ap- 
pear ; to be ready. 

“Th’ occasion offers, and the youth cone ae ) 

2. To proffer ; to declare one’s willingness 
or readiness for any act : as, He offered to ac- 
company me. 

3. To attempt ; to make as if, 

“Tf he should offer to choose.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, i 2 

§ Sometimes followed by at. 

*4, To threaten. 

“His power, like to a fangless lion, 
May offer, but not hold. 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., iv. 1. 
6f'-fer, s. (Fr. offre; Ital. & Port. oferta; Sp. 
oferta.) [OfrFeEr, v.] 

1, The act of offering or presenting for ac- 
ceptance or rejection a proposal to be accepted 
or refused ; a proffer. 

“A fire that will be sure to destroy the offering 
South. Ser- 


though mercy should spare the offer.”—. 
mons, Vol. ii., ser. 3. 


2. That which is offered; a proffer; a pro- 


offensively—officed 


posal made, (Frequently used in the sense of 
@ proposal of marriage.) 


“T assure you, she has refused several offers to my 
own knowledge.” —Goldsmith; The Bee, No, 2. 


3. The act of bidding or offering a price, pay- 
ment, or reward for anything. 

4, A price or payment offered for anything ; 
a price or sum bid. 

5. An offering; anything offered or pre- 
sented by way of acknowledgment or sacrifice. 

6. An attempt, an endeavour; a threat. 

“One sees in ita kind of offer at modern architec- 

ture.”—Addison : On Italy. 
{ (1) On offer: For sale. 


(2) Promise and offer : [PROMISE, $.]. 


* Of’-fer-a-ble, a. [Eng. offer ; -able.] Capa- 
ble of being offered; fit or suitable to be 
offered. 


“ Allowing all that hath Cesar's image onely on it, 
Us He Jesar.”—Mountague: Devoute Essayes, pt. 
i, tr. x, § 7. 


Of’-fér-Gr, s. [Eng. offer; -er.] One who 
offers; one who makes an offering ; one who 
offers or dedicates in worship. 

“Nay, let's be offerers all.” 
Beaum. & Flet. (!): Two Noble Kinsmen, iv. 4. 
of’-fér-ing,* of-fer- * of-fring, * of- 

fryng, pr. par., On, pag (OFFER, v) 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of presenting for acceptance or 
rejection ; an offer, a proffer. 

2. That which is offered ; specif., that which 
is offered as an act of worship; a gift, sacri- 
fice, or oblation made to a deity or divine 
being. 

“ Offerings consecrated to him who is the Lord of 

battle.’—Baker: Of the jirst Danish King in England. 

II. Eng. Church: Offerings are personal 
tithes, payable by custom to the parson or 
vicar of the parish, either at certain fixed 
times, as Easter, Christmas, &c., or on special 
occasions, as marriages, christenings, church- 
ings of women, burials, &c. — - 


Of’-fer-tor-y, * of-fer-tor-ie, s. [Fr. o/- 
fertoire, from Lat. offertorium=a plate to? 
which offerings were brought, an offertory, 
from offertor = an offerer ; offero = to offer 
(q.v.); ltal. offertorio ; Sp. ofertorio.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 
*1, The act of offering; an offer. 


“He went into St. Paul's church, where he made of- 
JSertory of his standards."—Bacon, 


2. That which is offered. 
II. Church Ritual: 


1. Roman: That part of the mass in which 
se priest prepares the elements for consecra- 
jon. 
“When the offertory was begon she discended doune 
and offred beyng crouned.”—Hall: Henry VIII. (an. 25). 
2. Anglican : 
(1) The sentences in the Communion service 
read while the alms are being collected. 
(2) The alms collected. 


III. Music: The setting of the offertory 
sentences. 


* Of’-fér-ture,s. [Orrerrory.] Anoffer;a 
wroposal of kindness or peace ; an overture. 
“ Bought by inches with the bribe of more offertures 


and advantages to his crown.’—Milton: Answer to 
ikon Basilike. 


of’-fice, * of-fiz, * of-fis, * of-fyce, s. [Fr. 
office, from Lat. oficiwm (contracted from opifi- 
cium), from opes = wealth, aid, help, and facio 
= to do; Sp. oficio; Port. officio ; Ital. officio, 
offizio.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Employment or business, public or 
private ; duty or duties customarily performed 
or undertaken by any one, or to which one is 
appointed; a charge; a position of trust, 
whether of a sacred or secular character. 

2. A particular duty, charge, or commission. 

“Give me the office 
To choose you a queen.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, v. 1. 

3. The particular function, purpose, or end 
fulfilled, intended, or assigned to be done by 
any particular thing; that function or pur- 
pose which a particular thing is fitted or in- 
tended to fulfil. : 

“In this experiment the several intervals of the 


teeth of the comb do the f , Ties 
Wv eOntia: office of so many prisms. 


of '-fice, ».t. 


* 6f’-ficed, pa. par. or a. 


4, An act of worship. 

5. An act, good or ill, voluntarily rendered 5 
aservice. (Generally in a good sense.) 

“Wolves and bears . , . have done 
Like offices of pity.” Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 

6. A house, building, or apartment in which 
persons transact their customary business, or 
discharge their respective duties or employ- 
ments; a place where business is carried on ; 
a counting-house. 

7. (Pl.): The rooms or places in which the 
domestic duties of a house are discharged, 
consisting of kitchens, sculleries, pantries, 
brewhouses, cellars, &c.; also detached or 
out-houses, as stables, coach-houses, barns, 
&c.; and in towns, underground and vaulted 
apartments under the same roof. 

“ As for offices, let them stand at distance, with some 
low galleries to pass from them to the palace itself.”"— 
Bacon: Essays: Of Building. 

8, The persons, collectively, who are in- 
trusted to transact business in a particular 
office ; those who are intrusted with official 
duties. 

II, Technically: 

1. Canon Law: A benefice which has no 
jurisdiction attached to it. 

2. Eccles.: A formulary of devotions ; a form 
of service appointed for a particular occasion ; 
a prescribed form or act of worship. 

“The Lord's prayer, the ten commandments, and 
the creed, is a very good office for them, if they are 
not fitted for more regular offices."—Taylor. 

{ (1) Arms of Office: 

Her.: Arms worn by the holders of certain 
offices, as, for instance, those borne by the 
kings of arms. 

(2) Divine Office: 

Roman Ritual: Divinum officitwm, a phrase 
which occurs in the decree of Pius V., im- 
posing the Breviary, as it at present exists, 
upon the whole Roman Church, with certain 
specified exceptions. The Divine Office con- 
sists of Matins, with Lauds, Prime, Tierce, 
Sext, None, and Vespers with Compline. 
The daily recitation of the Divine Office in the 
Roman Church is obligatory : (a) on all clerics 
who hold a benefice; (6) on all persons in 
holy orders; and (c) on all religious of both 
sexes professed for service of the choir. A 
remnant of this custom is found in the Preface 
to the Prayer Book, where it is enjoined that 
**all Priests and Deacons are to say daily the 
Morning and Evening Prayer either privately 
or openly, not being let by sickness or some 
other urgent cause.” 

(8) Holy Office : [INquisrtTIon, s., II. 1.} 

(4) Inquest of Office : [INQuEsT]. 

(5) Little Office : 

Roman Ritual: An office modelled on the 
Divine Office, though not nearly so long, and 
recited in honour of the Virgin Mary. In 
many congregations the Little Office is sub- 
stituted for that of the Breviary. 

(6) To give the office: To forewarn ; to give 
information. (Slang.) 


' (7) To say one's Office: To recite the Divine 
Office. 


office-bearer, s. One who holds or dis- 
charges a particular office or duty. 


+ office-book, s. A book containing the 
more important offices of the Church. 
“Employing its old office-books as the materials for 
the revised formularies.”—Church Times, July 24, 1885. 
office-copy, s. 
Law: A copy or transcript of a proceeding 
filed in the proper office of a court under the 
seal of such office. 


office-found, s.’ 

Law: The finding of a jury in an inquest of 
office, by which the crown becomes entitled 
to take possession of real or personal property. 


office-holder, s. One in possession of a 
government office; any official. 


office-hours, s. pl. The hours during 
which an office is open for the transaction of 
business. 


. (OFFICE, s.] To perform, as a 
duty or function ; to discharge the duties of. 
‘The air of Paradise did fan the house, 
And angels officed all.” 
Shakesp.: All’s Well that Ends Well, iit, 2. 
i {OFrFIcE, %.) 
Having a particular place, duty, or function. 


“ So stands this squire 
Oficed with me,’ Shakesp.. Winter's Tale, i. 2. 


a ee ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mute, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », ec =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


df’-f1-¢6r, * of-fi-cere, s, [Fr. oficier, from 
Low Lat. oficiarius=one who performs a 
duty or office, from oficium = duty, office. } 

1, One who holds or discharges an office; an 
official; a person commissioned or authorized 
to perform a particular public duty, or to fill 
@ particular ha situation; a public func- 
tionary. [4. 

uB 

Taman aglow state.” a 

2. A constable, a police-officer. 

*3, One who performs an office or service 
for another. 


“ The gods can have no mortal 
More like a god than you.” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, v. & 


*4, A retainer, a servant. 

“Calling my officers about me.” 
ry Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, ii. 5 

Y Officer, when used absolutely, means one 
who holds a commission in the army or navy. 
They are sometimes divided into combatant 
and non-combatant officers; the latter con- 
sisting of those discharging civil duties, as 
transport 


2 Ooriol., ¥. % 


the medical, commissariat, or po 
officers, paymasters, &c. In the army officers 
are divided into general officers, stat? officers, 


field officers, commissioned officers, brevet 
officers, and non-commissioned officers. In 
the navy officers are divided into commis- 
sioned, warrant, and petty officers. 

f'-fi-cér, v.t. [Orricer, s.] To furnish or 
provide with officers ; to appoint officers over. 
Dotter deal otined ant thaked wepaliienconnesanion 
Bist. Eng., ch. xx. 

$f-fi'-cial (cl as sh), * of-fi-ciall, * of-fy- 

a. ¢ s. [O. Fr. oficial (Fr. que, 

oe ( OMe aut Pee to duty or 

Office (q.v.); Sp. oftcias ; oficial; Ital. 

offciale.} 


A, As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to an office or public 
duty or charge. (Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. 3.) 

2. Made by virtue of authority; derived 
from an authorized officer or officers: as, an 
oficial statement. 

3. Duly authorized: as, information from 
aD 0, source, 

* 4, Performing or serving for the discharge 
of a particular duty, service, or function. 

5. Pharm.: Recognized by and prepared ac- 
cording to the pharmacopeia. Formerly 
oficinal, a term discarded in favor of official 
by the revision committee of the U. 8. Pharma- 
copeeia in 1890. 

B, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who holds a civil office; 
one appointed to discharge the duties of a 
public office or charge. 

* 2. Eccles.: The person to whom the cog- 
nizance of causes is committed by such as 
have ecclesiastical jurisdiction. (Ayliffe.) 


bee an a (ci as sh), s. (Eng. official; 
ny The whole body of officials. [OrrictaL, 
1.) 


2, Officialism (q.v.). 


* al abilities were applied too often and too long 
_ e ss of officialdom,”—St. James's Gazette, 
ov. 6, 1 


df-fi'-cial-ism (ci as sh), s. (Eng. official; 
-ism.] The management of public matters by 
officials ; red-tapeism. 


* 3f-f1-cl-KY-1-t¥ (c as sh), s. [Orrictatry.} 


$f-fi’-cial-ly (ci as sh), adv. [Eng. official ; 
-ly.) In an official manner ; by virtue of proper 
authority ; by the proper officer or official. 
“The names. . . are never announced to 
the public."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ti. 
* Sf-fi-cl-al-ty * of-fi-ci-al-i-ty (c as 
sh), 3 (Eng. oficial; -ty, -ity.] 
Ecclesiastical : 


1. The office, duty, or post of an official. 
2. The court or jurisdiction of an official. 


“ Proved immediately by witnesses before the off. 
eiality, or bishop's court, at Paris."—Hume: On the 
Understanding. (Note L.) 


* Sf-fi-ci-a_-ry {e as sh), a. [Low Lat. 

offciarius, from t. oficium = duty, office. ], 

rtaining or relating to an office; official ; 
subordinate. (Heylin: Hist. Presbyt., p. 3.) 


8f-£i ei-ate (c as sh) v.i. & t. [Low Lat. 


officer—often 


officiatus, * r. of ojficto=to discharge ai- 
office aa Tal. officiare; Sp. oficiar. ) 

A. Intrans.: To perform or discharge offi. 
cial duties; to perform the duties, services, 
or ceremonies pertaining to an office ; espec. 
to conduct public worship, 

“To obtai ‘i officiating at such 
places.” sacavtag? hy pittance by xiv. al ai 

*B. Trans.: To give, provide, or supply 
in discharge of an office or duty. 


RADA Wlieiido resale feet pemaleet eon! 
pe " Milton: P.-L, viii, 22. 
5f-fi’-ci-a-tor (c as sh), s. (Eng. apficiat(e) F 
-or.] One who officiates ; spec., a priest. 


A little ae er blood."—Tytor : 
of-fi-ci-na, s. (Lat. a= workshop.) (See 


etym. & compound.) 


officina sculptoris, s. 
B. 3.) 


df-fi-ci’-nal, a. &s. [Fr., from Lat. oficina 

=a workshop (for opijicina, from opifexz=a 
workman) ; Ital. & Sp. officinale.) 

A. As adjective : 

*1. Ord. Lang. : Used in a shop; of or per- 
taining to a shop. 

2. Pharm. ; (See Orrrcrat, A., 5.] 

B, As subst.: A drug or medicine sold in 

an apothecary’s shop. 


* 6f'-fi-gine, s. [Lat. oficina.] A workshop ; 


an office-room. 


[APPARATUS, 


*1, Observant of all proper offices. 
“With granted leave offcious I return.” 
Milton: P. R., ti. 802. 
*2. Attentive, obliging; ready to do kind 
offices ; kind. 
“You valiant Cutts th’ oftcious Muses crown.” 
Falden: Conquest of Namur. 
3. Forward in kindness; meddling, im- 
portunate, over zealous. 


“ Know, offcious lords, 
I dare, and must deny it.” ¢ 
Shakes; 


ip: Henry VIII, iii. 2 
6f-fi-cious-ly, adv. (Eng. offcious ; -ly.] 
*1, Kindly; with solicitude and kindness. 
2. With importunateness ; in an officious, 
meddlesome, or importunate manner; med- 
dlingly. 
“ Flatt’ring crowds oficiously appear, 
To give themselves, ah 708s an happy year.” 
Dryden: To Lord Chancellor Hyde. 
df-fi’-cious-néss, s. [Eng. oficious; -ness.) 
1, Solicitude, anxious care, attention ; readi- 
ness to do kind offices. 


“With familiar and affectionate officiousness and 
any pos cost."—H. More: On Godliness, bk. viii., 
ch. x! 


*2. Serviceableness, usefulness, utility, 
service, use. 
“In whom is uired understanding as in a man, 


courage and vivacity, as ina lion, service and minis- 
terial oficiousness, as in the ox."—Brown, 


3. Excessive forwardness in interfering in 
matters which do not concern one; meddle- 
someness, interference. 


Off’-ing, s. [Eng. of; -ing.] 

Nautical: 

1. That portion of the sea beyond the mid- 
line between the coast and the horizon, 

2. The position of a vessel, in that part 
of the sea beyond the mid-line between the 
coast and the horizon, 

“The discrepancy in the estimate of the vessel's 

offng.”—Daily News, Sept. 30, 1881. 
off’-ish, a. [Eng. off; -ish.] Rather shy or 
distant in manner. 


ofr’-1ét, s. [Eng. off, and let (q.v.).] A pipe 
aid atthe brake the bottom of a canal, &c., 
to let off the water. 


off’-sad-dle, vt. To unsaddle. 


off'-scéur-ing, s. (Eng. of, and scowring.] 
{hat which is rubbed or scoured off in clean- 
ing anything ; hence, refuse, rubbish, rejected 
matter; that which is rejected, thrown away, 
or despised. 
“Thou hast made us as the ofscouring and refuse in 
the midst of the people."—Lamentations ili. 45. 


off’-sciim, s. & a. [Eng. off, and scum.] 
A. As subst.: Refuse, rubbish; that which 
is rejected or despised. . 
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* B. As adj. : Refuse, low, vile. 

“Th "— 

7 ane fear” rascals_of meh.”—T'rans. of Boccalind, 
off-sét, s. (Eng. off, and set.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

*1, A child, a scion, a descendant. 

“ His man-minded offset.” 
Tennyson ; Talking Oak, 61. 

2. A spur or branch from a range of moun. 
tains or hills. 

IL Technically : 

1, Architecture : 

(1) A iy, or narrow slanting course od 
stone or brick, serving to connect two por- 
tions of a wall, the uppermost of which re- 
cedes from the face of that beneath, 

(2) A break or recess in a front, setting back 
from the general surface, 

2, Comm.: A sum, quantity, or amount set 
off as an equivalent for another sum or ac- 
count; hence, a set off; anything givem or 
allowed as an equivalent or exchange. 

3. Hort.: A young radical bulb or sheet, 
which being properly and carefully separated 
from the parent roots, and planted, serves to 
Sh nes the species. Closely allied te a 

unner (q.v.), Example, Sempervivum. 


“They produce such a number of offsets, that many 
times one single cluster has contained above a humdred 
roots,”—Miller : Gardener's Dictionary. 


4. Surv. : A short course measured perpen- 
dicularly to a longer one, as from the main 
line to the hh fence, or extremity of an 
inclosure, field, &c. The method of offsets is 
employed in surveying fields bounded by irre- 
gular lines, 

offset-staff, s. 

Surv, : A rod used for measuring offsets ; it 
is usually ten links in length, and is divided 
into ten equal parts. 


* off'-sét, v.t. [Orrset, s.] To set off; to 
balance by an equivalent; to cancel by an 
opposite and equal account, sum, or value. 


off’-shodt, s. [Eng. off, and shoot, s.] A branch 
or shoot from a main stem, as froma root, 
trunk, stream, street, &c. 


off’-skip, s. 
landscape (q.v 
Art: A term used to denote that part of 
a landscape which recedes from the spectator 
into the distance. 


offspring, * of-spring, *of-spryng, 
* ox-spring, s. [A.S. o/fspring, from of= 
off, and springan = to spring.] 
1, A scion, a child, a descendant or de- 
scendants, near or remote. 


His Tecan Bis pete came 

old in his ma. 
apesinn Ocean : Hope, 140, 
2, A production of any kind. 


“ Hail, hol ht, 0; ing of Heaven first-born |” 
iy lahe, Saree Milton; P. L., tii L 


*3, Propagation, generation. 


“That which cannot hereunto attain personally, 
doth seem to continue itself by offspring and propaga- 
tion.’ —Hooker : Kecles, Polity. 


*4, Origin, descent, lineage, family. 


* 6f-fiis'-cate, * of-fiis-ca’-tion, s. 
FUSCATE, OBFUSCATION.] 


off’-ward, adv. [Eng. of: -ward.] Leaning 
from the shore, as a ship when she is aground. 


oft, *of-te, adv. & a. [A.S. oft; cogn. with 
Icel. oft, opt; Dan. ofte; Sw. afta; O. H. Ger. 
ofto; Ger. oft; Goth. ufta.) [OFTEN.] 
A, As adv. : Often, many times, frequently. 
(Used in poetry.) 
* B, As adj. : Frequent, repeated. 
“ By oft predict that I in heaven find.” 
Shakesp, - 


Sonnet 14 
* of-te, adv. [Orrt.] 


of’-ten (¢ silent), adv. & a, [An extended form 

of oft, which first was lengthened into ofte 
(two syllables), and then to often before a 
yowel or h.) [Ort.] 

A. Asadv.: Frequently, many times; oft, 
not rarely or seldom, 

“Tn journeyings often.”"—2 Corinthians il. 26. 

* B. As adj: Frequent, repeated. 

“Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine 

often infirmities,"—1 Timothy v. 23. 

often- Ol 

Bot.: Bearing fruit more than twice in one 
season. 


feng. of, and skip = scape, as in 


[On- 


alti 
boil. béY ; port, jSwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag ; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-cian, -tian=shgn, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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* often-comer, s. One who comes fre- 
quently. ¢ 


* of’-tén-ly (¢ silent), adv. 
Often, frequently. 


of’-ten-néas (¢ silent), *of-ten-messe, s. 
(Eng. often ; -ness.] Frequency. 
“Tn the seldomnesse and oftennesse of doing well.”— 
Hooker: Eccles. Polity, bk. i, § & 


*oft’-en-sith (oft as Of), * of-te-sithe, 
* of-ten-sithe, * of-te-sithes, adv. [Eng. 
oft, ofte, or often, and Mid. Eng, sith = time.] 
Dftentimes, often, frequently. 

“ Upon Grisilde, this poure creature, 
Full oftensithe this markis sette his eye.” 
Chaucer ; C. T., 8,109. 
oft’-en-times (oft as of), adv. [Eng. often, 
and times.) “Often, many times, frequently, 
ofttimes. 
“phi I : ‘” 
Pees te te 
oft’-times, adv. [Eng. oft, and times.] Often, 
oftentimes, many times, frequently. 


“ Such (we will hope the lowest in the scale) 
Do I remember o/ttimes to have seen.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. viii. 
3. & s. [OGEE.] 


og’-am, s. [Ocuam.) 


6g-cO-ite, s. [Gr. dyxos (ongkos) =a bend, a 
curve; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A name given by Breithaupt to a 
chlorite which occurs in groups of crystals, 
having a bent or curved form, and a mica- 
ceous structure. Found at the St. Gothard, 
and at Rauris, Salzburg. Dana refers it to 
his Prochlorite, and the Brit. Mus. Cat. to the 
Ripidolite of Des Cloizeaux (see these words). 


*5g'-dd-ad, s. (Gr. dydods (ogdoas), genit. 
oydoados (ogdoados) =the number eight.] A 
thing composed of eight parts, as a poem of 
eight lines, a body of eight persons, &e, 


*6g-d6-a4s'-tich, * 6g-d0-as‘-tick, s, [Gr. 
dydoas (ogdoas)= the number eight, and orixos 
(stichos) = a row, line, or verse.}] A poem of 
eight. lines. 


‘*His request to Diana in a hexastick, and her an- 
swer in an ogdoustick.”"—Selden : Jilustrautions of 
Drayton's Poly-Olbion, s, 1, 


G-gee’, O'-S1ve, s. [O. Fr. augive, from Sp. 
auge = the highest point ; Fr. ogive.] 

1. Architecture : 

(1) A wave-like moulding, having an inner 
and outer curve, like the letter S. [Mounp1ne.] 

(2) A pointed arch, the 
sides of which are each 
formed of two contrasted 
curves, the one concave 
and the other convex. 

2. Ordn. : An ornamental 
moulding, shaped like the 
letter S, used on guns, 
mortars, and howitzers. 


ogee-plane, s. A joiner’s plane for work- 
ing ogee-mouldings. 
o-gee-chee, s. 


*6g-ga-ni-tion, s. [Lat. ogganio, obgannio 
= to yelp or growl as a dog at. any one.] A 
growling or snarling, as of a dog. 


“Nor will I abstaine notwithstanding your oggan- 
nition,”—Mountagu : Appeale to Cesar, ch. xxix. 


6g-ham, 6g’-am, s. [Ir. ogham; Gael. og- 
hum.) 


(Eng. often; -ly.] 


(Native name.} [Nyssa.] 


1, A peculiar kind of writing used by the 
ancient Irish and some other Celtic nations, 

2. One of the characters used in this kind 
of writing. They consisted principally of 
straight lines, the significance of which de- 


hozoe y coleige | oe up 
Ts 
blepn "Ene P Pe a 


OGHAM CRAOBH, OR VIRGULAR OGHAM. 


pended on their position relative to a chief 
line, through, over, or under which they were 
drawn, singly or in groups, either perpendicu- 
larly or obliquely. The place of this chicf 
line was sometimes filled by the edge of the 
substance (usually stone) on which the og- 
hams were incised. 


3. A particular mode of speech. 


o-ghi-gee, s. [Native name.] [Sponpras.] 


oftenly—oil — 


6-giv-al, a. (Bng. ogiv(e); -al.] 
Arch. : Of or pertaining to an ogive or ogee ; 
in shape of an ogee. 


O'-give, s. (Fr.] [Ocxe, 1(2).] 


0-gle, v.t.&%. [Prob. from a Dut. * oogelen, a 
frequent. of oogen = to cast sheep’s eyes upon 
one; ef. Low Ger. oegeln =to ogle; O. Dut. 
oogheler =a flatterer, from Dut. ooge = the 
eye.] 

A. Trans.: To look at with side glances, as 
with a wish to attract attention, or in fondness. 
B. Intrans.: To. cast side glances with a 
view to attract attention, or in fondness, 
C h, le, eco: int.” 

To Patch, ay OO ope Rape of the Lock, V. 28. 

O-gle, s. [Ocxx, v.] A side glance or look. 

“ For glances beget cgles, | eos slay ae xvE 

O-gilér, s. (Eng. ogl(e); -er.] One who ogles. 

“A certain sect of profeased enemies to the repose of 
the fair sex, called og/ens.’’—Tatler, No. 145. 


O-gli-0 (g silent), s. [Ox10.] 


og-m6-rhi-nis, s. [Gr. dynos (ogmos) =a 
furrow, and pis (rhis), genit. puvds (rhinos) = 
the nose.] 

Zool.: A name proposed by Peters for F. 
Cuvier’s seal-genus Stenorhynchus, that name 
having been applied by Lamarck in 1819 to a 
genus of crabs. 


@-gre(gre as gér), s. [Fr., from Sp. ogro, 
ERR uerco; Ital. orco =a hobgoblin, 
from Lat. orcus = hell, the god of the infernal 
regions.] An imaginary monster, in fairy 
tales and popular legends, said to live upon 
human flesh; hence, generally, a monster, a 
frightful hideous creature. 


0-gre-ish (gre as gér), a. [Eng. ogre; -ish.] 
Resembling an ogre ; characteristic of or befit- 
ting an ogre. 


o'-gre-ism (gre as gér), 6-grism, s. [Eng. 
ogre; -ism.] The character or habits of ogres. 


0-gréss (1), s. 


0'-gréss (2), s. [Fr. ogresse.] 
Her.: A. cannon-ball or pellet of a black 
colour. 


* O-gril-lon, s. [Fr.] Alittle ogre. (Thack- 
ery.) 


6-Syz/-i-a, s. [Oeyaran.] 

Paleont. : A genus of Trilobites, family Asa- 
phide, from the Lower Silurian. It resembles 
the type genus Asaphus, but the tail is more 
conspicuously marked, the hypostome is 
rounded, the glabella distinetly furrowed, and 
the pleure of the thorax have only rudi- 
mentary fulcra. 


6-é¥z'-i-an, a. [See def.] 

1. Lit.: Of or pertaining to Ogyges, a le- 
endary king of Athens and of Thebes, son of 
ferra, or of Neptune, and husband of Thebe, 

daughter of Jupiter. In his reign, B.c. 1764, 
Attica is said to have been inundated with a 
deluge, which has been called the Ogygian 
Deluge. 


2. Fig.: Of great and obscure antiquity. 


Oh, interj. [A later spelling of O (q.v.).] An 
exclamation denoting surprise, pain, sorrow, 
anxiety ; also used in addresses and invoca- 
tions, 

ohm (1), s. [Fr. & Ger.] A liquid measure 
containing forty imperial gallons. 

“Cost some hundred florins the ohm.” 
Longfellow : Golden Legend, iv. 


“ais @) Ohm’-4d, s. (Named after Prof. 
m. 


[Fr. ogresse.] A female ogre. 


Electromagnetics: The unit of resistance. 
The theoretical or absolute ohm is equal to 109 
C. G. 8. (centimeter-gram-second) units; the 
the practical ohm of the British Association of 
1863 (hence called also the B. A. unit of resist- 
ance) is a little less (0°987) than than absolute 
ohm; the legal or Congress ohm of 1884 is 
the resistance at 0°C of a column of pure 
mercury, one square millimeter in cross-section 
and 106 centimeters in length; the international 
ohm of the 1893 Electrical Congress is the resist- 
ance at O°O of a column of mercury 1-063 
meters in length and weighing 14:4521 grams. 


ohm-ammeter, s. An electrical meas- 
urer, combining an ammeter and ohmmeter, 


TE: 


Ohm (3), s. [See the compound.] 
Ohm’s law, s. 

- Elect.: A law enunciated by Prof. Ohm, in 
1827, for determining the quantity of electro- 
motive force in a voltaic battery. It is that 
the intensity of the current in a voltaic cur- 
rent is equal to the electromotivé force 

- divided by the resistauce, [InrENsITY, II. 2.] 


shm’-age, s. Electrical resistance expressed 
in ohms. 


Shm/-ic, a, Of or pertaining to an ohm ot 
ohms. 


G-hon’, interj. [Gael.] Alas! woe is me! 
-6id, suff. [Gr. eldos (eidos) = form, appearance, 
shape.] <A suffix used to denote resemblance. 


eer s. [Gr. of8n.a (otdéma) = a swell- 
ing. 

Ornith.: Surf-duck; a genus of Anatide, 
with five species from the Nearctic and Pale- 
arctic regions. Bill broad, with dilated mar- 
gins, and coarse lamelliform teeth, gibbous 
above the nostrils, which are nearly mesial, 
large, and elevated. Prevailing colour, black 
in the male, brown in the female. Oidemia 
perspicillata is the Black Duck, and O. fusca, 
the Velvet Duck. 


0-id’-i-itim, s. [Latinised from a dimin. of 
Gr. gdv (Gon) = an egg.], 

Bot. : Link’s name for a supposed genus of 
Mucedines (Hyphomycetous Fungi). It con- 
sists of delicate horizontal filaments, creeping 
over leaves, fruits, or decaying vegetable or 
animal substances, constituting an interlaced. 
fleccy coat, with erect pedicels, bearing oval 
bodies called conidia, which, becoming de- 
tached and falling, germinate, producing new 
plauts *. 

dil, * oile, * oyl, * oyle, s. [0O. Fr. oile (Fr. 
huile), from Lat. olewm, from Gr. éAacor (elaion) 
=oil; A.S. ele; Goth. alew; Dut. & Dan. 
olie; Ieel. olia; Ger. oel; Gael. will; Wel 
olew.] 

I. Literally: 

1. Art: 

() The fixed oils used in painting on 
canvas, &c., are linseed, walnut, and poppy, 
expressed from the seeds and purified in vari- 
ous ways, aud rendered drying by the addition 
of the oxides of lead or zine. Cold-drawn lin- 
seed oil is the best for use, especially after 
being boiled upon charcoal to separate the 
mucilage and other impurities, These oils 
are the vehicles or media in which the pig- 
ments are ground and diluted for use ; they 
should be pale in colour, limpid, and trans- 
parent, and should dry quickly. The essen- 
tial oils.used in painting are those of turpen- 
tine for diluting the pigments ground in oil, 
and of spike or lavender for wax and enamel 
painting. 

(2) An oil-colour (q.v.). 

“On thy palette lie: the blended oé/s.” 
Tickell : To Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

2. Bot.: Oils of various kinds occur in the 
form of minute drops in the cells of many, if 
not of nearly all plants. They are of two 
kinds, essential and fixed oils, the former 
being special secretions in glands, glandular 
hairs, and hairs on parts exposed to light. 
Fixed oils are found chiefly in the cells of 
tissues, and have a relation to, or, at times, 
seem to occur as substitutes for starcr 

. Chem.: A term generally applied to all 
neutral fatty substances which are liquid at 
ordinary temperatures. The mineral oils, and 
many of the volatile oils of vegetable origin, 
arestmply compounds of carbon and hydrogen, 
but the larger proportion of vegetable an 
animal oils contain oxygen in addition, whilst 
a few also contain nitrogen and sulphur, as 
in oil of mustard. The vegetable and animal 
oils containing oxygen are mostly glycerides 
of fatty acid, and are characterized by being 
insoluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, 
but readily soluble in ether. 

Il, Fig. : Labour, toil. 

_§| For many oils see the word with which 
oil is combined, as almond, lavender, &c. 

| To strike oil: 

(1) To discover a petroleum spring by boring. 

(2) To discover some unexpected means of 
gaining great financial profit or advantage, 


oil-bag, s. A sack of horsehair or cocoa- 
nut fibre, used in pressing oleine from the 


stearine in a press. 


’ 


eentlanetean EAM? Cues San baal - awd 4 cn be eee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill: try, Syrian. 2, o = e; 


=a; qu=kw. 


_ oil- beetle, s. 
Entom.: The genus Meloe (q.v,} 


oil-bird, s, 
Ornithology : 


1, Steatornis caripensis, the Guacharo (q.v.). 
2. Batrachostomus moniliger, discovered by 
Mr. Layard among the precipices of Adam's 
Peak range. (Tennent: Ceylon (ed. 5th), i. 180.) 


oil-box, s. A box containing a supply of 
oil for a journal, and feeding it by means of a 
wick or other contrivance ; an up. 


oil-cake, s. The mare or refuse after oil 
is pressed from flax, rape, mustard, cotton, or 
hemp-seed ; or from cocoa-nut pulp. Used 
for cattle-feed or manure. -cake is 
principally used as a food for cattle in this 
country, and rape-cake for fattening sheep. 

Oil-cake mill: A machine to crumble oil- 
cake as food for stock. 


oil-can, s. 

1, A can or vessel for storage of oil, from 
which it is withdrawn for sale or use, as the 
case may be. 

2. Acan for holding oil for suppl lamps, 
oil-cups, erjourmals.” pease 


3. An oiler for lubricated bearings. 


oil-cellar, s. An oil-reservoir in the 
bottom of a journal-box. 


oil-cloth, s. A tarpaulin ; painted canvas 
for floor-covering. The latter description is 
prepared from cloth especially woven for the 
purpose, ly of great width, and 
covered on a — by a peculiar series of 
processes with pai igures or patterns in 
oil-colours are afterwards printed on one side 
by means of wooden blocks. [FLoor-cLorH.] 


oil-cock, s. A faucet admitting oil from 
an oil-cup to the journal. 

oil-colour, s. A colour or pigment made 
by grinding a colouring substance in oil. 


ofl-cup, s. [Or-sox.] 


oil-fuel, s. Refined or crude petroleum, 
naphthaline, shale-oil, creosote, grease, re- 

uum (Used for the furnaces of 
steamships. 


* oil_gas, s. 

Chem.: A gas of high illuminating power, 
obtained by dropping oil on iron plates heated 
to redness and collecting the gaseous product. 


ee ET s. A process of gilding in 
which the gold-leaf is laid on a surface pre- 
pared by a priming of whiting and_ size, 


several coats of clear cole or transparent size, 
and an upper surface of oil-gold size, made of 
boiled Jinseed-oil and ochre, laid on by a 
brush. 

oil-gland, « 

Bot.: A gland producing oil, as In the 
leaves of Hypericum perforatum, 

oil-hole, s. A passage for a lubricant. 

oil-leather, s. 

Leather: Leather prepared by cu hides 
4m oil. The hides are somewhat moist, that the 
oily matters may be gradually and thoroughly 
absorbed. 


etivenisl, s. Akind of mill for expressing 
vegetable oi 


oil-mineral, s, [PeTro.euM.] 


“ “ Hamiltonia. The best- 

Bot.: The genus m e 
known species is the Olive-bearing Oil-nut, 
Hamiltonia oleifera, a native of North America, 


* oil of angels, s. A gift or bribe of 

money, in allusion to the ecin angel. 
“ His stripes wash'd off 
Oe eeanger: Duke of Milan, 1. % 

oil of brick, s. An empyreumatic oil 
used by lapidaries as a vehicle for emery, by 
which precious stones are sawn or cut. The 
brick is soaked in oil and subjected to distil- 


lation at a high temperature. 
* oil of holly, s. A beating. 


oil of male fern, «. 

Chem. & Pharm.* An oil of a dark n 
colour, formed by dissolving the so uble 
matters contained in the rhizomes of the male 
fern. It is used as an anthelmintic. 


boil, Dé} ; péAt, JOw1; cat, cell, chorus, i 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -fion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, 


oiled—oinement 


* oil of talc, s. A cosmetic common in 
the seventeenth century, consisting of tale 


calcined, 
“She ne'er had or hath 
Any belief in Madam Baubdee's bath c. 
rner's oil of tale.” Ben Jonson: Underwoods, 


oil of vitriol, s. [SutpHuRic-acip.] 
oil of wine, s.  (Erneriy.] 


oil- ted, a. Painted in ofl-colours, 
(Lo low : Children of the Lord's Supper.) 


oil-painting, s. 

1. The art of painting in oil-colours, the 
invention of which has been generally but 
erroneously attributed to Van Eyck, in the 
early part of the fifteenth century, The 
colours chiefly used are white lead, Gremnitz 
white, chrome, king’s yellow, Naples yellow, 
ochre, Dutch pink, Terra da Sienna, yellow 
lake, vermnilion, red-lead, Indian-red, Venetian 
red, lakes, browns, pinks, Vandyke brown, 
a or ee ae Prussian blue, 

we ne, ivory k, blue black, asphal- 
is Sieinaksiond “He 


“The claim of Van Ryck to the invention of oil- 
petee in the fifteenth ceutury has been shown to 
untenable.” —Tennent ; Ceylon, i. 491. 


2. A painting executed in oil-eolours. Such 
pictures are painted on wood or metal, but 
most commonly on canvas, stretched upon a 
frame, and primed with a kind of size mixed 
with paint of drab or white colour. 


oil-palm, s. [Orty-PaLM.] 


oil-passage, s. 

Bot. (Pl.): Passages producing oil, as in 
Umbelliferee and Composite. «ee 

oil-plant, « 

Bot..: Sesamum orientale. 

oil-press, s. A press for extracting oil 
from the seeds of various plants. 

oil-pump, s. A pump to raise oil from 
a can or reservoir and discharge it on to a 
journal. 

oil-safe, s. A storage-vessel for oil, pro- 


tected from access of fire, and measurably 
from the heat of the surrounding atmosphere. 


oil-sardine, s. 
Ichthy.: Clupea scombrina. [Sarptve.] 


oil-seed, «. 
Bot.: (1) Verbesina sativa; (2) Guizotia 
oleifera ; (3) Ricinus communis. [CasToR-O1L.] 


oil-shale, s. [O1m-coat.] 


oil-shop, s. A shop where oils, colours, 
&ev., are sold. 


oil-skin, s. Cloth treated with oil to 
make it water and perspiration proof; it is 
used for making waterproof clothing, &c. 


oil-spring, s.. A spring which yields 
mineral oils, such as petroleum, naphtha, &c. 
{O1L-weELL.) 


oil-still, s. A still for hydrocarbons, 
notably petroleum. 


oil-stone, s. A slab of fine-grained stone, 
set in a wooden block and provided with a 
wvoden cover, used for imparting a keen edge 
to tools; it is so called because oil is used for 
lubricating its rubbing surface. 


oil-test, s. A test or standard for ascer- 
taining the degree of heat at which the hydro- 
carbon va wa parent are liable to ex- 

lode, That. legal y employed in Great Bri- 
fain consists in heating the oil in a porcelain 
vessel surrounded by a hot-water bath, A 
wire is placed } inch above the rim of the 
vessel, and when a thermometer, whose bulb 
is submerged 14 inches below the surface of 
the oil, indicates the desired heat, say, 90°, a 
small flame is passed quickly along the wire 
over the surface of the oil; if no flash is pro- 
duced, the heat is continued and the test ap- 
plied at cde bn above this until the flashing- 
point is reached. 


oil-tree, s. 
Bot.: Bassia longifolia. [Bassta.] 


oil-way s. An oil-hole. 


oil- s. A well sunk into an oil-bear- 
ing mineral bed, for the reception of the 
mineral oil or petroleum which filters or flows 
into it. Oil-wells vary in depth from 100 to 
1,000 feet, but the mode of sinking them is 
substantially similar, [PeETRoLEUM.| 
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Oil, * oyl, v.t. [Or, s.] 
1, Lit.: To rub or smear over with oil; to 
lubricate with oil; to anoint. 


“Amber will attract straws thus ofled."—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours. 


* 2. Fig. :; To make smooth or pleasant; to 
smooth over. 
“Error, oiled with obsequiousness . . . has often the 
advantage of truth,.”—Sowth; Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 9 
Oiled, * oyled, pa. par. ora. [O1, v.] 


oiled-leather, s. Leather dressed with 
oil, as Chamois-leather. 


oiled-paper, s. 


oiled-silk, s. 


Fabric : Silk which has been treated witha 
boiled oil, so as to render it water and per- 
spiration proof. 


Oil'-ér, s. [Eng. oil; -er,] 
1. One who or that which oils. 
2. A can for applying oil to a journal; am 
oil-can. 
*3, One who deals in oils ; an oilman, 


oil’-ér-¥, s. (Eng. oiler; -y.J 
1. The articles sold or dealt in by an ofl- 
man. 


2. An oil-shop. 


oil'-i-néss, * oyl-i-nesse, s. (Eng. oily; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being oily; 
greasiness, unctuousness. 


“Basil hath fat and succulent leaves; which oflt- 
ness, if drawn forth by the sun, will make a very great 
change.”"—Bacon: Natural History, § 521. 


Oil’-ing, pr. par. & s. (Or, v.] 

A. As pr. pur. (See the verb). 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of smearing, cover- 
ing, or lubricating with oil. 

2. Wool: A stage in the manufacture of 
wool to prevent the fibres from ee 
felted in the subsequent scribbling and card- 
ing. 


oiling-out, s. 

Fine Art: Preparing the surface of a picture 
which is to be retonehed by spreading over it 
a very slight coating of 
oil, the better to receive 
the fresh pigments. 


Oil'-1ét, Oil'-létte, dy- 
1ét, s. [Fr. villet, dimin. 
of @il = an eye.] 

Arch. : Openings or loop- 
holes made in the battle- 
ments and walls of medisz- 
val fortifications, through 
which arrows were dis 
charged at the besiegers. 


6il’-man, s. [Eng. oil, and 
man.) One who deals in 
oils, colSurs, &c. 


oil-Y, a. [Bng. oil; -y.] 
I. Literally: 
1, Consisting of or containing oil; having. 
the nature or qualities of oil. 


“The instances we have wherein crude and watry 
substance turneth into fatand oily, are of four kindes, 
—Bacon: Nat, Hist., § 355. 


2, Covered or smeared with oil; greasy,. 
unctuous, fatty. 

8 Resembling oil : as, an oily appearance, 

IL. Figuratively: 

1, Fat, greasy. 


“ A little, round, fat, oi7y man of God.” 
Thomson . Castle of Indolence, 1, 6% 


2. Unctnous, smooth, glib; smoothly sand. 
timonious ; bland, wheedling. 
“ Flattery’s guile in oily words profuse.” 
Glover 


oily-grain, s. 
Bot. ; The genus Sesamum (q.v.). 


oily-palm, s. 
Bot.: The genus Elis (q.v.). 


-oin, suf. [Bng. suffs. -o(id), and -in (Chem.).] 
Chem. : Bearing a slight resemblance to; 
distantly connected with, 


*oine-ment, * oyne-ment, * oigne-ment, 
s. [O. Fr. otgnement=an anointing, an un- 
guent; ongier (Fr. oindre) = to anoint ; Lat. 
unguo.) [OINTMENT.] 


[TRACING-PAPER.] 


OILLET 
(Monk-bar, Fort.) 


ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing-. 


-tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dile, dc. = bel, del. 
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*6int, * oynt, vt. [Fr. oint, pa. par. of 
oindre = to anoint (q.v.).] To anoint; to smear 
or rub over with any unctuous substance ; to 
grease. (Dryden: Virgil ; ineid x. 208.) 


dint/-mént, * oynt-ment, s.  [Mid. Eng. 
einement, the ¢ being inserted from a confusion 
with the verb to anoint (q.v.).] A soft unc- 
¢+uous substance or compound used for smear- 
ing or anointing, especially the body or a 
diseased part ; an unguent. 


“The spirit of humiliation should be like Aaron's 
precious ointment.”—South : Sermons, vol. ix., ser. 12. 


“| The composition of the ointments used in 
medicine is very various. Thus there are 
compound spermaceti, croton oil and lard, 
compound sulphur, tar and citrine, mercurial, 
and belladonna ointments, &c. 


ois’-an-ite (ois as wes , 8. [From Oisan(s), 
L'Isére, France, where found ; suff. -ite(Min.). ] 
Min. : (1) The same as OCTAHEDRITE (q.V.) 5 

(2) the same as Epipors (q.V.). 


©. K., phr. [See def.) A slang abbreviation 
of “ Orl Korrect” = All Correct. (Amer.) 

* Oke (1), s. (Oax.] 

Oke (2), s. [Turk.] 


1. A Turkish and Egyptian weight, equal to 
about ## lbs. 

2. A Hungarian and Wallachian measure of 
capacity, equal to about 24 pints. 


6’-kén-ite, s. [After Oken, the German 
naturalist ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in closely aggre- 
gated minute acicular crystals, sometimes 
fibrous, diverging, also compact. Crystalliza- 
tion, orthorhombic (?). Hardness, 4°5 to 5; 
sp. gr. 2°28 to 2°37; lustre, somewhat pearly, 
sometimes opalescent; colour, white when 
pure; tough. Compos.: silica, 56°6; lime, 
26°4; water, 17°0=100. Found in old doler- 
ites (‘‘traps’’). 


*0-kér, s. [OcHRE.] 
6k’-ra, 6k'-ro, s. (OcHRA.] 


6k-tib’-bé-hite, s. [After Oktibbeh(a) Co., 
Missouri ; suff. -ife (Min.).] 

Min. : A name given by Shepard to a group 
of meteoric irons, in which the proportions of 
iron and nickel would correspond to the for- 
mula, FeNi, 


-ol, suff. (Eng. (alcoh)ol.] 
Chem.: A suffix terminating compounds 


which are true alcohols. Thus, phenol-phe- 
nylic alcohol. 


6l-a-ca’-¢é-2, s. pl. [Lat. olax, genit. olac(is); 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: Olacads; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Berberales. It consists of 
trees or shrubs, often spiny, with simple, 
rarely compound, alternate, entire, exstipu- 
late leaves; the calyx small, entire, er slightly 
toothed, often becoming at last enlarged ; 
petals definite, separate, or cohering in pairs 
by the intervention of stamens; three to ten 
of the stamens fertile; ovary one-celled, or 
occasionally imperfectly three or four-celled ; 
ovules two, three, or one; style filiform; 
stigma simple. Fruit drupaceous, one-celled, 
one-seeded. Mostly from the warmer parts 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Known genera, 
twenty-three ; species uncertain. (Lindley.) 


6l-a-cid, s. (Lat. olax, genit. olac(is); Eng. 
suff. -ad.] 
Bot. (Pl.): Lindley’s name for the Olacacez. 


51-a-fite, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Min.: A name apparently given by Breit- 
haupt to the “ oligoclase-albite” of Scheerer, 
a felspar included by Dana under albite. It 
contains an excess of protoxides. 


l-4x, s. [Lat. = odorous; oleo = to smell.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the order Ola- 
cacee (q.v.). The species, of which about 
twenty-four are known, are shrubs or small 
trees, often thorny, chiefly from Asia and 
Australia. The wood of Olax zeylanica, a 
small Ceylonese tree, is fetid and tastes salt. 
It is given in putrid fevers, and the leaves are 
eaten asa salad. The fruit of 0. scandens, a 
sub-Himalayan species, is used for making 
sherbet. 


* old, s. [Woxp.] 


oint—old 


1d, * olde, a. & adv. [A.8. eald; O. North- 
umb, ald; cogn. with Dut. oud ; Goth. altheis ; 
Ger. alt, From the same root as Lat. alo= to 
nourish ; Goth. alan.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Far advanced in years or life; having 
lived a long time; having passed a prolonged 
existence; aged. Applied to animals or plants. 

“Jason, whiche sigh his fadir olde, 
Upon Medea made hym bolde 
Of art magike.” Gower: C. A., Vv. 
9, Past the middle period of life or existence. 
o j lize 
ate et eee ae a Ratt Silesnod tail: 

3. Not new; not fresh or recent; having 
existed for a long time. 

“Would he discard all his dearest, his oldest, his 
most trusty friends?”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviii, 

4, Made or produced long before ; ancient, 
antiquated. 

“Were they not of the same streine, as our old 
monuments doo expresse,”"—Holinshed : Descrip, Eng- 
land, bk. iii,, ch. xiv. 

5, Decayed by process of time; worn. 

“No man putteth a piece of new cloth unto an old 

garment.” —Matthew ix. 16. 

6, Having passed an existence of any speci- 
fied duration: as, five years old ; a month old. 

7, Formerly existing ; ancient. 

“It was seide to olde men: thou shalt not sle.”— 

Wycliffe: Matthew v. 

8. Existing or subsisting before something 
else ; former, previous: as, To build a house 
on the site of an old one. 


9. Long past: as, old times. 
10. Long-practised, experienced_ 


“Then said I unto her that was old in adulteries, 
will they now commit whoredoms with her?” —Ezekiel 
xviii. 43. 


11. Long cultivated or worked : as, old land. 

12. Having the thoughts, feelings, or ex- 
perience of an old person; sagacious, sensible, 
thoughtful, far-seeing, sharp: as, To have an 
old head on young shoulders. 

13. Crafty, cunning. 

14, Used as a familiar term of affection or 
cordiality. (Colloquial.) 
wee thy ways, old Jack.”—Shakesp, ; 1 Henry IV,, 


* 15, Plenty, copious, abundant ; more than 
enough, 
AL owe old news.”—Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, 


16, Antiquated, worn out; wantingin vigour, 
sense, or liveliness, 


17, Customary, wonted. 


“Your old vice still.”"—Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, iii. 1. 


*B, As adv.: Of old; in old times; for- 
merly. 
R “A song that old was sung.” 
Shakesp. ; Pericles. (Prol.) 
{ Of old: In old times; long ago; from 
ancient times ; formerly, anciently. 
“As were the dregs of Romulus of old.” 
Thomson: Liberty, Vv. 292. 


* old-accustomed, a. Customary from 


old times. 


old-age, s. That period or portion of 
life past middle-age ; advanced age or years. 

4] During youth the metabolic activity of 
the body is able, not merely to balance the 
daily waste, but to add new material. After 
the culmination of manhood, or of woman- 
hood, the body is able only to meet its daily 
waste, and as old age creeps on not even that. 
The several organs do not decay simulta- 
neously, but they are so correlated that the 
failure of one sooner or later affects the other. 
The power of resistance to detrimental change 
becomes less after the climacteric (q.v.), and 
prepares the way for the total failure of some 
essential organ with fatal results. [DEaTH.] 


Old Catholics, s. pi. 


Church Hist.: The name assumed by a 
body of German priests and laymen who re- 
fused to accept the dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility, and, in consequence of its definition, 
formed themselves into a separate body. It 
was essentially a University movement, for 
the German bishops who had left Rome to 
avoid voting—Hefele among the number— 
afterwards submitted. Van Schulte, a pro- 
fessor at Prague, published a formal protest ; 
then came the Nuremberg protest of ‘Catholic 
professors” (Aug., 1870), Father Hyacinthe’s 
“‘Appel aux Evéques” followed in La Liberte 
early in 1871, and (March 28) Dr. Déllinger 
set forth his reasons for withholding his 
assent ‘‘as a Christian, a theologian, an his- 


2 


torical student, and a citizen.” Dollinger and 
Friedrich were immediately excommunica 

In the September following a Congress was 
held at Munich, when it was resolved to seek 
re-union with the Greeks. In 1872 a second 
congress was held at Cologne, at which Dean 
Stanley was present, and sent an account to 
the Times, which aroused much interest in 
England. On Aug. 11, 1873, Dr, Reinkens 
was consecrated at Rotterdam by Dr. Hey de 
Kamp, Jansenist Bishop of Deventer, and, in 
1876, Dr. Reinkens consecrated Dr. Herzog. 
The first synod (1874) made confession and 
fasting voluntary ; the second (1875) reduced 
the number of feasts, and admitted only such 
impediments to marriage as were recognised 
by the State; the third (1876) permitted 
priests to marry, but forbade them to officiate 
after marriage. This prohibition was annulled 
by the fifth synod (1878), and, in consequence, 
Friedrich, Reusch, and some others withdrew. 
Congregations of Old Catholics exist in Austria, 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, France, and Mexico, 
but their numbers are small. In Germany 
they seem to be dwindling away, but the pro- 
test of Déllinger and his fellows will re 

an important landmark in religious history. 


old-clothesman, s. One who deals in 
old or cast-off clothes. 

Old Continent, s. 

1, The continent of Europe. 


2. The Eastern Hemisphere, as distinguished 
from the New Continent of North and South 
America. 


Old Country, s. A name given in the 
United States and the Colonies to Great 
Britain and Ireland, and generally by any 
colony to its mother country. 


old-faced, a. 


1. Ord. Lang. : Looking old and venerable. « 


“Ten times more dishonourably ragged than an 
old-faced ancient.”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iv. 2. 


2. Print. : Applied to type with a face re- 


. sembling that of the type used by the early 


printers who employed Roman characters. 
This line is set in old-faced type. 


old-fashioned, a. 

1. Formed according to old or antiquated 
fashion or custom. 

2. Quaint; partaking of the old style or 
fashion. 


“Round this old-fashioned, quaint abode 
Deep silence reigned.” 
Longfellow: Wayside Inn. (PreL) 


old gentleman, s. A euphemism for 
the devil 2 ; 
old-gentlemanly, a. & adv. 


A. As adj.: Pertaining to or befitting an 
old gentleman. (Byron: Don Juan, i, 216.) 


B. As adv.: Like an old gentleman. 

oe Scone berry: s. The devil. [Goosz- 
BERRY, { (2). ] 

old-lady, s. 

Entom.: A name given by collectors to 
Mormo maura. 

old maid, s. 


1. Ord. Lang. : An unmarried woman some- 
what advanced in years, 


2, Bot. >A West-Indian name for Vinca rosea, 

old-maidish, a. Like or characteristic 
of an old maid; prim. 

“Don't , ae 
Didrbiay Cami Be tee ee ee 

*old-maidism, s. The state or condi- 
tion of an old maid ; advanced spinsterhood. 

old man, s. 

I, Ord. Lang. : A man advanced in years. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Bot. : Artemisia Abrotanum. 

2. Mining: Stuff which has been worked 
upon before; working left by the old men, 
meaning ancient miners. 


q 4 NY Old Man of the Mountain: [Mountam, 


(2) Old Man of the Sea: The old man, in the 
Arabian Nights, who leaped on and clung to 
the back of Sindbad the Sailor, refusing to let 
go or dismount : hence, any intolerable burden, 
bore, or nuisance which one cannot get rid of. 

Old Man’s Beard: 

Bot. : (1) Clematis Vitalba ; (2) Geropogon, 
an asteraceous genus ; (3) Tillandsia usneoides. 


Mite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, © =6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


he 


olden—olefiant 
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Old Man's Eye-brow : Hedyotide. It is so closely akin to Hedyotis 


Bot. : Drosera binata, 

Old Man’s Head: 

Bot. : Pilocereus senilis, 
Old Nick, s. The devil. 


old-oil, s. A name given by watchmakers 
to olive oil after it has been purified and ren- 
dered limpid. 

Old Red omerate, Old Red 
Sandstone Conglomerate, s. 

Geol.: A conglomerate with pebbles and 
boulders occurring in Caithness, on the Don, 
north of Aberdeen, near Balgownie Bridge, 
and in other parts of Scotland. Prof. Ramsay 
considered it to be of glacial origin. 


Old Red Sandstone, s. 

1. Geol. ; [Devontan). 

2. Comm., &c.: The formation yields both 
building and paving stones. 

* old-said, a. Said long ago; said of old. 


old-sand, s. 

Founding: The sand fo the floor of 
the moulding-shop to the depth of two or 
three feet, and filling the deep pits under the 
cranes. It is — quite black, weak, 
and friable, and unfit for the face of any 
mould. On the other hand, its 
ter makes it well-suited for 
over the facing-sand. 


old-school, s. A school or party be- 
longing to old times, or having the opinions, 
manners, &c., of bygone days. 

Old Scratch, s. The devil. So called, 
according to Brewer, from Schratz, or Skratts, 
a demon of Scandinavian mythology. 

old-song, s. A mere trifle; a nominal sum 
or price : as, To buy anything for an old song. 

old-sow, s. 

Bot. : Melilotus ceruleus, called also Tri- 
gonella cerulea, 

old-style, s. (Sryzz.] 

Old Testament, s. [TesTament.] 


old-time, «a. Ofor pertaining to the olden 
times ; of long standing. 


old-timer, s. One who belonged to, or 
who now clings to, the habits and views of the 
olden times ; one who has been in a place for 
a long time.; 

Old Tom, s. A strong variety of gin. 

old- s. 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, A chattering old woman; a gossip. 

2. A man having the habits or character of 
an old woman. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Domestic: A chimney-cap or cowl; an 
apparatus for curing smoky chimneys. 


rous charac- 
ing the flasks 


2. Ichthy.: A popular name for Cantharus | 


Uineatus, common on the British coast. 

old woman’s bitter, s. 

Bot.: (1) Picramnia Antidesma ; (2) Citha- 
rexylum ceruleum. 

old woman’s tree, s. 

Bot. : Quiina jamaicensis, 

Old World, s. &a, 

A. As subst, : The Eastern Hemisphere, com- 
prising Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

B. As adjective: 

1, Lit. (Of the form Old World): Inhabiting 
the Eastern Hemispheres. 

2. Fig. (Of the form old-world): Pertaining 
to a bygone age; old-fashioned, antiquated. 

Old World Vultures: ([VULTURIN«). 

Old’-en, a. [Eng. old:-en.] Old, ancient, by- 
gone, (Shakesp:: Macbeth, iii. 4.) 
* Old’-en, v.t. & i. [OLDEN, a.] 

A, Trans. : To make old ; to cause to appear 
old ; to age. 

B. Intrans. : To become old ; to age. 

“He looked very much oldened.”—Thackeray ; Pen- 
dennis, ch. 1xx. , 


61-dén-land’-i-a, s. [Named after H. B. 


Oltenland, a Dane, who in 1695 collected 


plants at the Cape of Good Hope.] 
Bot.: A genus of Cinchonacee, family 


@. v.), that some botanists make it a section 
of that genus. A decoction of Oldenlandia 
corymbosa is used in India in bilious fever. 


Old-ér, a. [Comp. of old, a. (q.v.).] 
Older Pliocene, s. [PLiocener.] 


old’-ham, s. (See def.] A cloth of coarse 
construction, so called from the town where 
it was first made. 


6ld-ha’-mi-a, s. {Named in honour of Dr. 
Oldham.) 

Paleont,: A fossil genus of Lower Cam- 
brian age, from Bray Head, co. Wicklow, 
Treland, of which the “true nature is alto- 
gether unknown.” (Nicholson: Paleont., i. 
161.) Oldhamia antiqua, the commonest spe- 
cies, consists of a central thread-like axis, 
from which spring bundles of short, radiating 
branches at regular intervals. The genus has 
been referred to the Sertularian Zoophytes, to 
the Polyzoa, and, with most pranabilite, by 
Salter, to the calcareous sea-weeds, 


old’-ham-ite, s. [Named after Dr. Oldham; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in small spher- 
ules in a part of the Busti Meteorite, and 
apparently sparsely distributed through that 
of Bishopville. tallization, determined 
by the cleavages and optical characters, iso- 
metric. Hardness, 4°0; sp. gr. 2°58; colour, 
pale chestnut-brown. Compos. : apparently a 
sulphide of calcium, with a little over three 
per cent. of sulphide of magnesium. It is 
mostly encrusted with gypsum as an alteration 
product. 


Old’-ha-ven, s. [See def.) A place in the 
London basin of the Eocene strata, 


Oldhaven-beds, s. pi. 

Geol.: A series of beds, twenty to thirty 
feet thick, forming the base of the London 
clay. They consist almost entirely of rolled 
flint pebbles on a sandy base, About 150 
species of fossils (marine and estuarine shells, 
and plant remains, including Ficus, Cinna- 
momum, and Conifer) have been found, 


Old’-ish, a. [Eng. old; -ish.] Rather old. 


Old—-néss, s. [Eng. old ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being old or 
advanced in years; old age; existence for a 
long period. 

“ May their false lights . . . discover presses, holes, 
staines, and oldness in their stuffs."—Beaum. ¢ Flet.: 
Philaster, v. 1. 

2. Antiquity ; long existence or continuance: 
as, the oldness of a house. 


* Old’-stér, s. (Eng. old; -ster: cf. yowngster.] 
An old or oldish person ; one advanced in years, 
“ Leave all us o/dsters to bore one another to death.” 
—H. Kingsley : Ravenshoe, ch. xivi. 
-Ole, suf. (Lat. oleum = oil.) 
Chem.: A suffix occasionally used instead 
of -ene, to denote hydro-carbons, Thus, ben- 
zole = benzene, 


6’-1é-a (pl. 6-18-28), s. [Lat., from Gr. éAata 
(claia) = an olive-berry, an olive-tree (q.v.).] 

Botany : 

1, Sing.: Olive; the typical genus of the 
order Oleacee or Oleinev (q.v.). The leaves 
are undivided ; the flowers axillary, clustered, 
in colour greenish ; the corolla four-cleft ; the 
berry two-celled, each one-seeded, one of the 
two often abortive. Olea ew is the 
Olive (q.v.). An oil is obtained also from 
0. ferruginea, and its wood is prized in India 
for turning, &c. 0. glandulifera, another 
Indian tree, furnishes a wood which takes a 
fine polish, and is not attacked by insects, 
The oil of 0. cuspidata is antiperiodic, as are 
the bark and leaves of 0. glandulifera. The 
flowers of 0. fragrans are used in China for 
flavouring tea, 

2. Pl.: A tribe of Oleacew, having for its 
fruit a drupe or berry. 


0-18-a'-cé-2, 6-16-1'-né-2, 5. pl. [Lat. 
ole(a); fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew, -inec.] 
Bot.: Oliveworts; an order of Perigynous 


Exogens, alliance Solanales. It consists of 
trees or shrubs, usually with dichotomous 
branches ; opposite, generally simple, leaves ; 
flowers in terminal or axillary racemes or 
nicles ; a four-cleft, gamopetalous corolla : 
‘o, rarely four, stamens ; a two-celled ovary, 


each cell with two pendulous seeds ; style, 
one or none; stigma, bifid or undivi 
Closely akin to Jasminacew. Natives chiefly 
of temperate climates, Divided into two 
tribes, Olew and Fraxinew. Known genera, 
24; species, 150. Two genera represented in 
Britain, viz., Ligustrum and Fraxinus (q.v.). 


0-16-4%'-in-oiis, a. (Lat. oleaginus = belong- 
ing to olive-oil, from olewm = oil (q.v.); Fr. 
oleagineux ; Ital. & Sp. oleaginoso.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit.: Having the nature or qualities of 
oil ; oily, unctuous, greasy. 
watery, peck, and, semnely isan ia ene 
Geiterastik trict neliaeee 
2. Fig. : Smoothly and hypocritically sane- 
timonious ; unctuous, fawning, oily. 
II, Bot.: Fleshy in substance, but filled 
with oil, 


0-16-4%’-in-otis-néss, s. [Eng. oleaginous ; 
~ness.] The quality or state of being oleagin- 
ous ; oiliness, unctuousness. 


“In speaking of the oleaginowsness of urinous 
spirits, I ae the word ' most’ rather than ‘all,’”"— 
joyle: Works, i. 611. 


6-le’-a-mén, s._[Lat. olewm = oil (q.v.).] A 
seft unguent or liniment prepared from o' 


6-lé'-a-mide, s. [Eng. ole(ic), and amide.] 
Chem. : CygH330.N.Ha. Anamide of a fatty 
acid, obtained from almond oil by the action 
of alcoholic ammonia, It is crystalline, in- 
soluble in water, but soluble in warm alcohol. 
Melts at 81°. 


6-lé-an’-dér, s. [Fr. oléandre; Ital. oleandro ; 
Sp. eloendro; Port. eloendro, loendro; Low Lat. 
arodendrum, lorandrwm ; by Mahn and Littré 
considered a corrupt. of rhododendron (q.v.), 
by Skeat a corrupt. of lawrodendron.] 

Bot. : Neriwm Oleander, the Jommon, and N. 
odorosum, the Sweet-scented Oleander. They 
have lanceolate coriaceous leaves, with en 
allel veins and fine roseate flowers. e 
former is a native of India, now naturalised 
in many warm countries, A decoction of its 
leaves forms a wash used in the south of 
Europe to destroy cutaneous vermin; the 
powdered wood and bark are used at Nice 
as the basis of a rat-poison. Sweet-scented 
Oleander is wild in central India, Sind, 
Afghanistan, and the outer Himalayas to 
5,500 feet. Often cultivated in India, &c. 
All parts of the plant, especially the root, 
are poisonous, 

“A fairy bride from Ital 
With smells of oleanders in her hair.” 
E. B. Browning: Aurora Leigh, in 

oleander hawk-moth, s. 

Entom.: Cherocumpa nerii. Fore wings, 
pale rosy-gray, with blotches of dull green, 
and wavy whitish streaks. The larva feeds 
on the oleander. Found, though rarely, in 
the south of England. 


0-1é-As'-tér, s. [Lat.=the oleaster, from 
olea (q.V.).] 
Botany : 
1, Sing. : The genus Eleagnus (q.v.) 
2. Pl. : Lindley’s name for the Eleagnacess, 


0-1é-ate, s. [Eng. ole(ic) ; -ate.) 

Chem. : A salt of oleic acid. 

oleate of lead, s. 

Chem, : Cis \ _ Obtained by decom. 
posing an alcoholic solution of oleate of sodium 
with acetate of lead, and washing the result. 
It dries in a vacuum to a white light powder, 


dissolves slowly in #ld, but more quickly in 
boiling ether. 


6-léc’-ra-nal, a. [OLEcRANON.] Of or per- 
taining to the olecranon, 


6-l8e'-ra-nin, s. [Gr. dA¢kpavov (Slekranon), 
contr. m @dAevdéxpavoy (dlenokranon), #.e. 
dAévns xpaviov (dlenés kranion) = the point of 
the elbow.] 
Anat.: The elbow; the larger of the two 
apophyses at the upper end of the ulna, end- 
ing in a reugh tuberosity and an obtuse point. 


o'-lé-éne, s. 


6-le’-fi-ant, a. (Lat. olewm=oil, and facio 
(pass. fio) =to make,] Producing or forming 
oil. 


(NonyLENE. ] 


olefiant-gas, s. [Ernene.) 


i ee 
bo: : it, jOwl1; cat, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
e- E BR shan, -tion, oe = shiin ; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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‘-1é-fines, s. pl. [OLEFIANT.] 

Chem. : Hydrocarbons of the.general formula 
CnH2n, and capable of forming oily liqnids by 
combination with chlorine and bromine, as in 
Dutch liquid, CpH4Clp = ethylene dichloride, 


6Jé’-ic, a. [Lat. ole(wm)= oil; Eng. adj. suff. 
eic.] Pertaining to or derived from oil. 


oleic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C;gH3409. Obtained by the saponi- 
fication of olive oil, The acid is separated by 
forming a lead soap, which is dissolved in 
ether, and afterwards decomposed by addition 
of hydrochloric acid. The oleic-acid dissolves 
in the ether, from which it is obtained by 
evaporation. It forms dazzling white needles, 
which melt at 14°, and volatilize without 
decomposition, Sp. gr. = ‘898 at 19°. It is 
tasteless, inodorous, and insoluble in water, 
but very soluble in alcohol and ether. 


oleic-ether, s. 

Chem. : CygH39(CoHs5)O9. Obtained by pass- 
ing dry hydrochloric acid gas into a solution 
of oleic acid in alcohol. It separates as a 
colourless liquid. Sp. gr. 87 at 18°; soluble in 
alcohol. 


6-1é-if-ér-otis, a. [Lat. olewm=oil, jfero 
= to bear, to produce, and Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] 
Producing or bearing oil. 

6'-1é-in, s. [Lat. ole(wm) = oil; -in (Chem.).] 

Chem.: Oleic acid forms three glycerides : 

monolein, (C3H5)"(OH)(CigH3302) ;_ diolein, 
(CxH5)"(OHC gH 9305)o ; and triolein, the 
olein of natural fats, (C3H5’"(CygH3309)3. 
These compounds can be produced by heating 
oleic acid and glycerin, in suitable propor- 
tions, in sealed tubes, They are all liquid, and 
solidify about 15°. 


6-1é-1'-né-2, s. pl. 
o-lénes, s. pl. [Ouerinss.] 


6-lén’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod, Lat. olen{us); Lat. 
fein. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Paleont. : [PARADOXIDA]. 


[OLEACE#.) 


* 9’-15nt, a, [Lat. olens, pr. par. of oleo=to 
smell.) Smelling, scented, 
“Lay with olent breast.” 
Rh. Browning: Ring & Book, ix. $13, 
@lén’-iis, s. [Gr. odAjv lén)= the arm from 
the elbow downwards. ] 

Paleont.: A genus of Trilobites, akin to 
Paradoxides (q.v.). The glabella is conical, 
there are only fourteen Lody-rings, and the 
pygidium is well-developed. Commences in 
the Upper Cambrian, and survives till the 
Upper Silurian. [PARABOLINA.] 


O-18-0, pref. [Lat. olewm=oil.] Having oil 
in its composition; oily. 

oleo-phosphoric, a. 

Chem. : Containing oleic and phosphoric 
acids. 

Oleo-phosphoric Acid : 

Chem.: Aphosphoretted fatty acid contained 
in the brain. It contains about 2 per cent. of 
phosphorus. Boiled for some time with water it 
is couverted into oleicacidand phosphoricacid. 


60-15-6-graph, s. [Pref. oleo-, and Gr. ypddw 
(grapho) = to write, to draw.] <A picture in 
oil colours, produced by a process similar to 
that of lithographic printing, 


6-1é-0-mar’-gar-ine, s. 
Eng. margarine.) 
Chem.: The more oily part of beef fat, pre- 
pared extensively in America by allowing the 
melted fat to cool slowly to 30°, when most of 


[Pref. oleo-, and 


the stearin crystallizes out and is removed by |, 


ressure. An oleomargarine is prepared in 

ngland by adding nut oil to suet fat in such 
proportion as to reduce the melting-point to 
that of butter-fat. Both kinds are largely 
used in making up artificial butter and cheese. 
(Borrerr|™ 


6-18-6n torn On s.  [Pref. oleo-, and Eng. 
meter.| *2\" sscies of hydrometer adapted for 
determining the relative densities of oils, 


O-1s-one, ° [Eng. ole(ic), and (acet)one.] 
Chem. : A term applied to the oily liquid 
obtained by the dry distillation of oleic acid 
with quicklime. It is supposed to be the ace- 
tone of oleic acid, but has not been obtained 
pure, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wh&t, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, s6n; mute, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, ce 


olefines—oligoclase 


6-18-5p’-téne, s. (EL:@oprent.] 


*9'-18-dse, *6’-1-olis, a. (Lat. oleosus, from 
olewm =oil.] Having the nature or qualities 
of oil ; oily, oleaginous. 

“Rain water may be endued with some vegetating 


or prolifick virtue, deriv'd from some saline or oleose 
particles it contains,”"—Aay : On the Creation, pt. i 


*6-1é-ds'-L-ty, 6. [Eng oleos(c); -ity.] The 
quality or state of being oily ; oiliness, greasi- 
ness. 


6-lér-a/-gé-20, 8. pl. [Horzracea.] 


6-lér-a’-ceotts (ce as sh), a. [Lat. olera- 
ceus, from olws, genit, oleris = potherbs.] 


Bot.: Edible, eatable, esculent. 


O-1é-ron, s. [See def.] 
Geog.: An island off the west coast of 
France, at the mouth of the river Charente, 
formerly in the possession of England, 


{ Laws of Oleron: 

Law: A celebrated code of maritime law 
compiled in France under the reign of Louis 
IX., about A.D. 1266. They derive their name 
from an unfounded notion that they were 
compiled by Richard I. of England while at 
anchor off Oléron. They were the foundation 
of most of the European maritime codes. 


*8i-faet’, vet. (Lat. olfacto, freq. of olfacto= 
to smell : oleo = to smell, and facio = to make.] 
To smell. 


* S1-fae'-tive, a, (Eng. olfact; -ive.] The 
same a8 OLFACTORY (q.V-)- 


‘Ol_fac_tdm’-é_tér, s. An instrument de- 
vised by Dr. Zwaardemaker, of Utrecht, for 
measuring the acuteness of the sense of smell. 


* §1-fac'-tor, s. The nose; the 
organ of smell, 


Ol-fac'-tor-y, a. & s. (Lat. olfactorius, from 
oljacto =to smell; Fr. olfactotre ; Sp. olfactorio ; 
Ital. olfattorio.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to smell, or the 
sense of smelling. 

B. As subst.: An organofsmelling. (Usually 
in the plural.) ' 

“Your gay lavender bag is placed across the arm of 

poet ee to regale my olfactories.’—Southey : Letters, 

Vv. ei 

olfactory-lobe, s._ A lobe constituting 
part of the olfactory apparatus. It is smallin 
man, larger in the rabbit, and yet larger in the 
lamprey. 

olfactory-nerves, s. pl. 

Anat.: The fifth pair of cerebral nerves 
ramifying on the Schneiderian membraue, 
progaehie the sense of smell, and also sensi- 

ility to the nose, 


[Oxract.] 


6-lib'-a-niim, ol’-¥-ban, s. [Low Lat. oli- 
banum; probably from Lat. olewm = oil, and 
libanus = frankincense ; from Arab, lwbdn.] 
Chem.: Incense. A gum-resin, occurring in 
rounded, pale yellow grains, obtained from a 
Boswellia growing in Abyssinia, It contains 
56 per cent. of resin soluble in alcohol, 30 
per cent, of gum soluble in water, and from 4 
to 8 per cent. of an aromatic oil. 


6l-i-béne, s, [Lat., &c. olib(amwm); Eng. 
suff, -ene. ) i! 

Chem. : Ci9Hyg. A-Volatile oil obtained by 
distilling olibanum with water. Dry hydro- 
chlorie acid gas converts it into a crystalline 
hydrochloride, smelling like camphor, melting 
at 127°, and readily soluble in alcchol. 


*O6l-id, *51-i-doiis, a. (Lat. olidus, from 
oleo= to smell.) Stinking, fetid; having a 
strong and disagreeable smell. 


“Of which olid and despicable Hquor I chose to 
Make an instance.”"—Boyle: Works, L, 638. 


*ol-i-faunt, *ol-i-phant, *ol-i-vant, 
*ol-y-faunce, s. [HLEPHANT.] 
1, Ord, Lang.: An elephant. . 
2. Mus.: The name of an obsolete species of 
horn, so called because it was made of ivory. 
Three specimensof this instrumentare inSouth 


Kensington Museum, two of the eleventh cen- 
tury, one of the fifteenth, 


6l-ig-, pref. [Ottco-.) 


6l1-i-g2e’-mi-a, s. (Pref. ol d Gr. af 
(haima)= blood.) ; ite teen 


Pathol. : The same as AN@MIA (q.V.). 


" 


8L-i-gin’-droits, a. (Pref. olig-, and Gr. 
: avip ener), genit, avdpés (andros) = a male.] 
Bot. : Having fewer than twenty stamens. 


oY-i-garch, s. ([Gr. ddvydpxns (oligarches).] 
[Oticarcuy.) A member of an oligarehy 5: 
one of a few in power. 


S1-i-gar’-chal, a. [Eng. oligarch; -al.) The: 
same as OLIGARCHIC (q.V.). 
Our otig na tr mits Lage Bo out 
oligarcha' nay ve onet, 
rare i “Glover, + The Athenaid, xiit, 
o1-i-garch’-ic, 61i-garch’-ic-al, a. [Gr 
bAuyapxurds (oligarchikos), from bAryapxta (alte 
garchia)=an oligarchy (q.v-); Fr. oligars 
chique.] Of or pertaining to a oligarchy ; of 
the nature of an oligarchy. 


“* Alcibiades cared as little for an oligarchical asa. 
democratical government.”—Smith: Thucydides, viil. 


61-i-garch-ist, s. [Eng. oligarch(y); -ist.}’ 
One who advocates or supports oligarchical- 
government. 


ol-i-gar-chy, * ol-i-gar-chie, s. {Fr. 
oligarchie, from Low Lat. oligarchia, from Gr... 
bdvyapxia (oligarchia), from odéyos (oligos) =- 
few, and apx4j (arche)=government ; Ital. 
oligarchia.) A form of government in which 
the supreme power is vested in the hands of a: 
small exclusive class; the members of such 
a class or body. 


“The government was in the hands of a close: 
oligarchy of powerful burghers.”— Macaulay. Hist. 
Eng., ch. ii, 


ol -i-sist, s. [Gr. ddAtyrros (oligistos), irreg.. 
sup. of dAcyos (oligos) = few, little.] 
Min. : The same as OLIGIST-IRON (q.¥V.). 


oligist-iron, s. 

Min.: A name given to hematite av.» 
because of its weak magnetic properties; but 
Haiiy suggested that the name should signify 
the lesser amount of iron contained in hemar- 
tite compared with that in magnetite. 


61-i-gist’-ic, a. (Eng. oligist; -ic.] 
pertaining to oligist (q.v.). 


Of or- 


O1-i-g6-, pref. [Gr. dAcyos (oligos) = few, little.]: 
A prefix denoting smallness of proportion, 
fewness, or littleness. 


o-i-go-¢éne, a. [Pref. oligo-, and Gr. rawvd¢: 
(kainos) = recent.] 

Geol.: A term employed by Beyrich to de- 
signate certain Tertiary beds of Germany 
(Mayence, &c.). It includes the Lower Mio- 
cene and part of the Upper Eocene of the: 
earlier works of Lyell, who adopts the name- 
in the last edition of his Stud-nt’s Elements of” 
Geology. EOcENE, MI0cENE.]} 


61-1-g0-chee'-ta, s. pl. (Pref. oligo-, and Gr. 
Xam (chaité) = loose, flowing hair.] 

Zool.: An order of Annelida, sub-class: 
Chetopoda. The locomotive appendages take- 
the form of chitinous sete in rows on the- 
sides and ventral surface of the body. No» 
branchiz. All are moncecious, and there ig. 

. hometamorphosis. Thereare twosub-orders, 
Oligocheta Terricola, the more extensive, 
containing the Earthworms (type Lumbricus), 
and Oligocheta Limicola, dwelling in water 
or mud (type Nats proboscidea). Theirrange ig 
cosmopolitan ; a few are marine, 


61-i-gd-cheo'-totis, «. [Oxicocnara.] The: 
same as OLIGOCHETE (q.V.). 


‘The Lumbrici differ from other Oligochatous: 
worms.”—folleston ; Forms of Animal Life, p. 125. 


61-i-gd-chéte, @. [OxuIcocH#TA.) ‘Belong-- 
ing to or characteristic of the order Oligo- 
Cheeta (q.v.). 


ol’-i_-gé-chriéme, a. Of few colors, 


6l’-i-gd-clase, s. (Pref. oligo-, and Gr. eddou 
(klasis) = a fracture.) ie és 
Min.: A mineral belonging to the felspar 
group of unisilicates. Crystallization, tricli- 
nic, but rarely occurring in distinct crystals ;, 
twin-crystals resemble those of albite. Hard- 
ness, 6 to 7; sp. gr. 2°56 to 2°72; lustre, vitre- - 
ous, somewhat greasy ; colour, various shades 
of gray, white; transparent to sub-translu-- 
cent; fracture, conchoidal, sometimes uneven. 
Compos. : silica, 62°1; alumina, 23°73 soda 
(partly replaced by lime), 14:°2=100. Danav 
recognises four varieties—(1) Cleavable, erys~ 
tallized or inassive ; (2) Compact massive,.. 


. g0, pot,, 
=e; ey=a; qu=kw. 


{neluding much felsite ; Aventurine oligo- 
clase, or Sunstone ; (4) Moonstone ; Tver 
aeaieat stent | is : sya ery ro = 
uent of eruptive m 
out oor pti 


oligoclase-albite, s. [Oxarirz) 

oligoclase-diorite, s, 

Petrol. : A greenish-gray, greentsh-black, or 
speckled rock, consisting of a crys O- 
eanlar admixture of oligoclasa and horn- 

nde, When very compact in structure it 
is classed as a Diorite-aphanite. 


siig ieee <a 
xUTOS =a cell, an alua (Raina, 
blood ; Fr. oligocythémie. we 
coon —_ condition _ mtg se Se 
ic. ie Tre corpuscles are wer num 
than is normal, 


S-lig’-6-ddn, s. ([Pref. oligo-, and Gr. B8ous 
(edous), genit. dS8évros (odontos) =a tooth.] 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 

Oligodontida. Twelve species are known, 
from India, Ceylon, and the Philippines, 


$1-1_gé-din’-ti-da, s. (Mod. Lat. oli- 

godon, genit. oligodont(is); Lat, fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ide.] 

Zool. ; A family of Ground Snakes, separated 


from the Calamariide, There are four genera, 
ies, mostly from the Oriental 


with forty 
Tegions, allace.) 
®Y-i-gon, s. [Gr. 


baé yy 
ddAéyos (oligos) = a as e en hy 
oligon-spar,s. [OticoniTe.] 


S-lig’-én-ite, s. [Gr. (oligon), neut. of 
bAryos (oligos) = li = - ~tte (Min.).} 
Min.: The same as SIpERITeE (q.v.). 


#1-1-gép’-or-iis, s (Pref. oligo-, and Gr. 
mopos (porus) = a channel, a passage.) 
Paleont.: A genus of i from the 
Carboniferous rocks. There were only four 
rows of plates in each ambulacral area, 


i-gor’ s [Gr. da (oligdres) = to 
esteem lightly. Oien icoll.) 
Tehthy. : A genus of Percide (q.v.). Oligorus 
macquariensis is the Murray Cod (q.v.). 0. 
igas, from the coast of New Zealand, is the 
apuku of the natives and colonists. Dr. 
Heetor considers it entitled to generic dis- 
tinction, on account of anatomical differences. 
$1-i-g6 -spér-moiis, a. [Pref. oligo, and 
Gr. orepua (sperma) =a seed.) 
Bot. ; Having few seeds, 


®1-i-gdt’-ré-phy, s. (Pref. oligo-, and Gr. 
5 t = rish it; tpé 
sn Coo = trike Gre 


-Ii-6, * 6g’-li-6 (7 silent), * o’-1i-a, s. 

+ * ae Fa le dish of meat and = 
tables, from Lat, olla (O. Lat. aula) =a pot; 
Port. otha.) 

*1. A dish of stewed meat. 
2, A mixture, a medley. 
“T bave such an olio of affwirs, [know not what to 
do."—Congreve;: Way of the World. 
3. A miseellany; a collection of various 
pieces or compositions, chiefly musical, 


*S)-i-tor-y, a. & s. (Lat. olitorius, from 
olitor=a Yo tie, from olus (genit. oleris) = 
potherbs.) 
A, As adj.: pamper Sogg belonging to the 
Aitchen garden or pother' 
“ Work to bedone in the orchard and olétory garden.” 
—Evlyn: Kalend. Hort,, January. 
B. As subst. : A potherb, 


“T Ject timely cover to your tender olitories,”— 
Sei : Kalend, Hort., November. 


*ol-i-phant, s. [Ox1FAnT.] 


®-li-va,s. [Oxtve.) 

1. Zool. Olive ; a genus of Buceinids (q.v.). 
Shell cylindrical, polished; spire very short, 
suture channelled; aperture long, Darrow, 
notched in front; columedla callous, striated 
obliquely ; body mon) furrowed near base. 
No operculum in the typical species, Oliva 
porphyria. Large foot and mantle lobes ; 

es near tips of tentacles. Known species 
120, from sub-tropical coasts of America, 
West Africa, India, China, and the Pacific. 

2. Paleont.: Twenty fossil species, com- 
mencing in the Eocene Tertiary. 


POU, bd} ; PSUt, jSwl; eat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, 


oligocytheema—olivine 


61-1-va'-ceoiis (ce as sh), a [Lat, oliv(a) 


=an olive; Eng. adj. suff. -aceous.) Having 
the qualities or characteristics of the olive ; 
of the colour of the olive ; olive-green (q.v.). 


-Y-var-¥, a, (Lat. olivartus, from oliva = 
an olive.] Resembling an olive, 


olivary-bodies, s. pl. 


Anat.: The second portion of the medulla 
odlongata, behind the anterior pyramids, 


olivary-process, s. 

Anat.: A narrow portion of bone on a level 
with the optic foramina and in front of the 
pituitary fossa, from which it is separated by 
& shallow transverse groove. 


O1-i-viis’-ter, a. [0. Fr. olivastre (Fr. olivdtre), 
from Lat oliva=an olive; Ital. olivastro.] 
Of the colour of an olive ; olive-coloured ; of 
atawny colour, (Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 309.) 


Y-ive(1),s. [Etym. doubtfal.] Anescutcheon 

ae - a mete’ 2 a bag or 

el an forated for passage of the 
swivelled pr or button, 


SY’-ive (2), *ol-yve, s. &a. [Fr. olive, from 
Lat. oliva, from Gr. éAala (elaia) = an “olive- 
tree ; Ital. and Sp. oliva.] 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as IT, 1, 

2. The fruit or drupe of the olive, from 
which olive-oil is obtained. It is also used as 
8 condiment, 

3. The colour of the olive; a dark tawny 
colour, composed of violet and green in nearly 
equal proportions, 

4, The same as Ottva (q.v.). 

IL. Technically: 

1. Bot.: Olea europea. The leaves are ob- 
long or lanceolate, smooth above but horny 
beneath ; the small white flowers in axillary, 
erect racemes; the ellipsoidal fruits bluish- 
black, berry-like, and pendulous. It is rarely 
above twenty-five feet high, but is of slow 
growth, and reaches a great age. Two varie- 
ties are known, the Oleaster (q.v.), not. to be 
confounded with any of the modern order 
Thymalacee, and the cultivated variety. The 
former is spiny, and has worthless fruit; the 
many sub-varieties of the latter are unarmed 
and have large, oily fruits. The specific 
name europea implies that Europe was its 
native continent, which is doubtful. Its 
origina) seat was probably western Asia, 

p.rhaps Europe as well. It was very 
early brought into cultivation, and in classic 
times. was sacred to Minerva, It was very 
abundant in Palestine, and even yet there 
are fine olive plantations near Jerusalem, 

Nabulus (formerly Shechem), &c. Itis often 

mentioned in the Old Testament by the 

Hebrew name mt (zaith), and in the New by 

that of édaia (elaic). Both are correctly 

translated olive. The Mount of Olives was 
named from it, and Gethsemane means an 
oil-press. The tree has been introduced into 
and is cultivated in the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean, and in some mountainous 

— of India and Australia, The unripe 

uits are or and the ripe olives used for 

the manufacture of olive-oil (q.v.). 

2. Chem. ; When ripe, olives weigh about 80 
grains each, and contain 25 per cent. of water, 
and 69 per cent, of fat. When scarcely forme 
they contain a considerable quantity of man- 
nite, which disappears as the fruit ripens, 

B,. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
Olive; of the colour of the olive; tawny. 

J Olives of Beef, Beef olives: Slices of beef 

seasoned, and fried. 

olive-bark tree, s. [Bucrpa.] 


olive-branch, s. 

1, Lit.: A branch of the olive-tree. It has 
long been considered an emblem of peace. 

2. Fig.: A child. (Generally used in the 
plural.) (Founded on exxviii. 3.) 

olive-green, s. A dark, brownish green, 
resembling the colour of the olive. It is in 
the proportion of 3 green and ? purple, 

olive-malachite, s. [OLivenirs, Li- 
BETHENITE, VACQUELINITE.] 

olive-—oil, s. 


1. Chem. : Florence ofl. Salad ofl. A non- 
drying oil, extracted from the fruit of the olive 
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by pressure. It has a pale yellow colour with 
a tinge of green, a mild and agreeable taste, ig 
almost free from odour, and solidifies between 
0 and 10°. It consists of the triglycerides of 
oleic, palmitic, and stearic acids. Sp. gr. 9144 
~9176 at 15°. It is frequently adulterated 
with almond, nut, colza, and other oils. 

2. Pharm. ; It is used as a laxative ; as an 
emollient ingredient in enemas; to envelo 
the poisonous particles in the stomach in 
eases of poisoning; to relieve pruritus in 
skin diseases ; and to protect the surface from 
the air in scalds and burns, 


olive-ore, s. [O.ivenitE.) 

olive-tree, s. An olive. 

olive-wood, ». 

1, Ord, Lang. : The wood of the oltve-tree, 
Tt resembles box, but is softer and has darker 
veins, and is susceptible of a high polish. The 
Toots are very much knotted, and are used for 
making ornamental boxes, 

2. Bots : The genus Elwodendron (q.v.). 


olive-yard, s. An inclosure in which 
olives are cultivated, 


6Y-ived, a. [Eng. oliv(e); -ed.] Decorated 
Ge covered. with the branches or leaves of the 
olive. 
“ Green as of old each oliv'd portal smiles.” 
Warton: The Triumph of Isia. 
oY-i-ven-ite, s. t. olive =an olive; Ger. 
oliven = olive; suif. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
as crystals, in globular groups of divergent 
fibres, ligniform, and sometimes almost pul- 
verulent. Hardness, 3°0; sp. gr. 4°1 to 4-4; 
lustre, when crystallized, adamantine to vit- 
reous ; colour, all shades of green, from olive- 
green to blackish-green, sometimes brown, 
straw-yellow, and in pulverulent varieties 
almost white; streak, in the denser forms, 
olive-green to brown. Compos. : arsenic acid, 
85-7 ; phosphoric acid, 8-7 ; oxide of copper, 
57°45; water, 83:2 = 100. Dana divides this 
species into (1) Crystallized, sp. gr. 4°135 to 
4°378 ; (2) Fibrous, sp. gr. 3°913; (3) Earthy, 
massive, and often soiling the fingers. With 
thé exception of a few inferior specimens 
found in other localities, this mineral has 
been hitherto confined to some old mines in 
Cornwall, 


6l-i-vér, s. (From the name of the inventor.] 
A small lift-hammer, worked by the foot. 
The hammer-head is about 24 inches square 
and 10 inches long, with a swage tool, having 
a conical crease, attached to it, and a corre- 
sponding swage is fixed in a square cast-iron 
anvil-block, about 12 inches square and 6 
— with one or two round holes for punch- 
ig, ae. 


* ol-i-vere, s. [Fr. olivier, from olive= an 
olive.] An olive-tree. 


“ And they brent all the cornes of that lond 
And all hir oliveres, und vines eke.” 


Chaucer: @, T., 14,42. 
S1'-1-vét, s. (Etym. doubtful.] A kind of 
mock pearl, used as beads and in traffic with 


savage nations, 


O-liv-ét-an, s. [From Mount Olivet.] 
Eccles. & Church Hist. (Pl.): Monks of the 
order of Mount Olivet, a reform of the Bene- 
dictines, founded (1813) by Bernard Tolomei, 
of Siena. They wore a cassock, scapular, 
cowl, and sleeved robe. 


dl-ive-wort, s. [Eng. olive, and wort.] 
Bot. (Pl.): Lindley’s name for the Oleacess 
(q.Vv.). 


S-liv’-i-de, s. pl. (Lat. oliv(a) ; fem. pl. adj. 
sulf, ida.) 
Zool.: A family of Gasteropodous Molluses 
separated by Tate from Buccinide, Genera, 
Oliva and Ancillaria, 


SY-iv-il, s. [Probably from oliv(e oil.) 

Chem.: A neutral, crystalline substance, oc- 
curring in the gum of the olive-tree. It is 
extracted by boiling alcohol, from whieh it 
muy be purified by recrystallization, The erys- 
tals are inodorous, colourless, and have a bit- 
ter-sweet taste. Itis soluble in water, slixhtly 
in ether, and in all proportions in boiling 
aleohol. Strong sulphuric acid colours it 
blood-red, ’ 


d1-i-vine, s. [Eng. oliv(e) ; suff. -ine (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as CHRYSOLITE (q.V.). 


* 


thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -die, ic. = bel, del, 
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dr-i-vin-ite, s. [OviveniTe.] 


S1L--vi-ri-tin, s. (Eng. olivi(l), and rutin.] 
Chem. : The red substance produced by the 
action of sulphuric acid on olivil. It dissolves 
in the acid, but is precipitated by addition of 


water. With ammonia it forms a fine violet 
colour. 
dI-iv-ite, s. [Eng. oliv(e); -ite (Chem.).] 


Chem.: A bitter substance obtained from 
the unripe fruit and leaves of the olive. It 
separates from alcohol in neutral crystals, in- 
soluble in alcohol, but soluble in dilute acids. 


Bl-la (1), s. (Sp. =a dish, an olio, from Lat. 
olla =a dish; Port. olha.] [OLto.] 
1, A kind of cinerary urn or jar. 


2. A dish of stewed meat; an olio, an olla- 
podrida. 

“‘He was in the habit of swallowing ollas and sweet- 

meats.”—Macauluy: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 
olla-podrida, s. ([Sp., lit.= putrid or 
rotten pot or dish.] 

1. Lit. : A dish much in favour amongst all 
classes in Spain. It is composed of a mixture 
of all kinds of meat, cut up fine, and stewed 
with various kinds of vegetables. 

2. Fig.: An incongruous mixture; a mis- 
cellaneous collection of any kind; a medley. 


5Y-la (2), s. [Hind.] A palm-leaf used in the 
East Indies for writing on with a sharpened 
piece of wood or metal. 


6I’-lite, s. [Lat. ola); Eng. suff. -ite.] [La- 
PIS-OLLARIS.] 


*6l-0-graph, s. [Horocraru.] 


-61-0-£Y, suff. [Gr. Adyos (logos) =a word, a 
discourse.) A suffix denoting a particular 
branch of science, as, geology, physiology, &c. 


SI-0-&Y, s. [-ovocy.] Any science or branch 
-of knowledge. (Generally in a jocular sense.) 


“She was supposed to understand chemistry, geology, 
philology, and a hundred other ologies.”"—Nares: 
hinks-1-to-mysel, i. 68. 


Bl-pée, s. [Gr. =a leathern oil-flask.] A term 
applied to that description of jug which has 
no spout, but an even rim or lip. 


6-lym-pi-a, s. [Gr.] [Otymprap.] 
Astron. : [ASTEROID, 60]. 


. 6-4ym'-pi-ad, s. [Gr. dAvpmeds (olwmpias), 
genit. cAvymdsos (olwmpiados), from Olympia, 
a district in Elis, where the Olympic games 
were celebrated.] [OLympic-cames.] A period 
of four years being the interval from one 
celebration of the Olympic games to another, 
by which the ancient Greeks reckoned their 
time. The first Olympiad corresponds with 
the 776th year before the birth of Christ. The 
last Olympiad was the 298rd, corresponding 
to the year 393 a.p. 


6-1¥m’-pi-an, a. & s. [OLyMPIAD.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining to Olympus or 
Olympia ; Olympic. 
* B. As subst. ; One who contended at the 
Olympic games. 
“A ring of Greeks have hemm’d thee in, 
Like an Olympian wrestling.” 
Shakesp, : Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5, 
©-1¥m-pic, a. &s, [Gr. dAvumixds (olumpikos).] 
A, As adj..: Pertaining to Olympus or 
Olympia ; Olympian. 
B. As subst. (Pl.): The Olympic games. 


Olympic-games, s. pl. 

Greek Antiq.: The greatest of the national 
festivals of Greece, celebrated once every four 
years at Olympia, or Pisa, in Elis, in honour 
of Olympian Jupiter. In these games none 
were allowed to contend but those who could 
prove that they were freemen of genuine Hel- 
lenic origin, and unstained by crime or im- 
morality. The contests consisted in athletic 
exercises, music, and poetry. The victors 
were crowned with garlands of wild olive. 
The place where these renowned games were 
celebrated is a plain, now called Anti-Lalla, 
opposite the town of Lalla. They commenced 
a little after the summer solstice, on the four- 
teenth of the Attic month Hecatombeon. 


6-1¥ym-pi-6n’-ic, 8. [Gr. dAvpmovixys (olum- 
pionikes), from” OAvyrros (Olwmpos) = Olympus, 
and vicn (niké)= victory.] An ode in honour 
of a victor in the Olympic games. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son ; miite, ciib, ciire, unite. ciir, rale, fill; try, Syrian, 2, 0 


olivinite—omit 


om, s. [Sansc.] 

1. Brahmanism : A sacred and mystical syl- 
lable, of which the etymology is lost in anti- 
quity. Its original meaning appears to have 
been solemn affirmation or assent. In the 
Upanishads it appears first as a mystic mono- 
syllable, its letters (there are three in Sanscrit, 
a, u, m) standing each for one of the Hindoo 
Triad of gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. 
It is said to have been ‘‘milked out” of the 
Vedas. (Monier Williams.) 


“There was formerly only one Veda, the sacred mo- 
nosyllable om, the essence of all speech.”"—The Bhaga- 
vata Purana, 


2. Booddhism : It is almost always employed 
at the commencement of mystic formule. 
(Monier Williams.) 


om-a-cain’-tha, s. [Gr. &uos (dmos) = the 
shoulder, and dxav0a (akantha) = a prickle.] 
Entom.: A genus of Beetles, sub-family 
Lamiine (q.v.). Omacantha gigas is a very 
large species from the African Gold Coast. 


dm’-a-gra, s. (Gr. Suos (6mos) = the shoulder, 
and aypa (agra) = a seizure.] 
Pathol.: Gout in the shoulder; pain in the 
shoulder. 


6-man’-deér, s. [Corrup. from Calamander (?).] 
(See the compound.) 


omander-wood, s. 

Bot. & Comm.: A variety of Calamander- 
wood obtained in Ceylon from Diospyros 
Ebenaster. 


d-ma-stim, s. - [Lat.] 
Compar. Anat.: The third stomach of the 
Ruminantia. Called also the Psalterium and 
Manyplies. 


dm/-bre (bre as bér), s. [Fr. hombre, from 
Sp. juego del hombre =(lit., the game of the 
man) the game of ombre, from Lat. hominem, 
accus. of homo=man.] <A game of cards, 
played by two, three, or five players. 
“ Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive, 
And love of ombre, after death survive.” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, i. 56, 
om-brom'-é-tér, s. [Gr. 5u8pos (ombros) = 
rain, and wétpov (metron) =a measure.] An 
apparatus or instrument to measure the depth 
of rain which falls ; a rain-gauge (q.v.). 


6m-bro-phy’-tiim, s. [Gr. duBpos (ombros) 
=rain, and ¢vrdv (pluton)=a plant.] So 
called because they are said to spring up 
after rain.] 
Bot.: A genus of Balanophoracee. 
are eaten in Peru like mushrooms. 


O-még’-a, s. 
from ® =6, and péya (mega) = great.] 
last letter of the Greek alphabet. 


They 


[Gr., lit. = the great or long 0, 
The 
[ALPHA.] 


om’-e-lét, dm/-e-létte, *dm’-lét, s. [Fr. 
omelette; O. Fr. awmelette, supposed to be 
from ©. Fr. alemalle =a thin plate.] A kind 
of pancake made chiefly with eggs. 


O-mén, s. [Lat., from O. Lat. osmen, a word 
of doubtful origin.] A chance event or oc- 
currence, considered as a sign of good or ill; 
anything thought to portend good or ill; a 
sign of a future event; a prognostic, an 
augury. 

“With better omen dawned the day.” 
Scott_. Lady of the Luke, vi. 23, 

*O’-mén, v.t. & i. [OmeEN, s.] 

A. Trans.: To prognosticate, to portend ; 
to foresee or foretell from omens ; to presage, 
to divine, to predict. 

“ Vespasian, thus being bespattered with dirt, 

Was omened to be Rome's emperor for it.” 
Swift ; A Vindication of the Libel. 

B. Intrans.: To give an omen or augury ; 

to portend, to betoken. 


o'-méned, a. [Eng. omen; -ed.] Containing 
an omen or augury; presaging. (Generally 


used in the compound ill-omened.) 


“Hints deep omen’d with unwieldy schi 
And darktponten ts of state.” fee 


Akenside : Pleas. of Imagination, iii. 
o-mén'-tal, a. [Lat. oment(wm); Eng. adj. 
suff, -al.] Pertaining or relating to the omen- 
tum; connected with the omentum, 


o-mén’-tum (pl. 6-mén’-ta), s. [Lat.] 
Anat. : One layer of the peritoneum passing 
over the liver, and another behind. These 
two layers meet at the under surface, pass to 
the stomach, and form the lesser omentum 3 


then, surrounding the stomach, passing down 
in front of the intestines, and returning to 
the transverse colon, they form the greater 
omentum, 


* 6'-mér, s. [Heb. 1Q¥ (omer).] A Hebrew 
measure of capacity, the teuth part of an 
ephah (q.v.). (Exodus xvi. 36.) 


d-mich’-myl, s.  [Gr. opixua (omichma) = 
urine ; -yl.] 

Chem.: An oxidised substance of resinous 
consistence contained in the ethereal extract 
of urine. Soluble in alcohol, ether, and al- 
kalis. 


* §m-i-lét’-ic-al, ao. [HomiLericat.] 


* §m-in-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. ominatus, pa. 
par. of ominor = to prophesy, to portend ; 
omen (genit. ominis) = an omen (q-V.). ] 

A. Trans. : To presage, to predict, to por- 
tend, to prognosticate. 

“To ominate ill to my dear nation.”—Seasonable 
Sermons, p. 23. (1644.) 

B. Intrans.: To presage, to omen, to por- 
tend. 


“This ominates sadly, as to our divisions with the 
Romanists.”—Decay of Piety. 


* 6m-in-a-tion, s. [Omrnate.] The act of 
ominating or presaging; prognostication; a 
foreboding. 


“A particular omination concerning the breach of 
friendship.”—Browne : Vulgar Hrrours, bk. v., ch. xxi. 


dm’-in-oiis, a. ([Lat. ominosus, from omen 
(genit. ominis) = an omen (q.V.). ] 
1. Containing or exhibiting an omen of ill; 
inauspicious, unlucky, ill-omened. 
“This day is ominous.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, v. & 
*2, Containing an omen or augury of any 
kind ; prophetic. 
“ Though he had a good ominous name to have made 
B peace, nothing followed.”—Bucon : Henry VII. 
3. Prophesying or presaging ill. 
“The ominous raven often he doth hear.” 
Drayton: Barons’ Wars, W. 
6m’-in-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. ominous; -ly.] 
*1, In an ominous manner; with omens of 
good or ill. 
; 2. With ill omens; in a manner portending 
evil. 


6m’-in-oltis-néss, s. [Eng. ominous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being ominous, 


“ Heightened the opinion of the ominousness of this 
embassy.”—Burnet : Hist. Own Time (an. 1687). 


* 0-mis’-si-ble, a. [As if from a Lat. omissi- 
bilis, from omissus, pa. par. of omitto = to omit 
(q.v.).] Capable of being omitted. 

“The third person being omissible when the subject 
noun is expressed.”— Whitney - Life & Growth of Lan- 
guage, ch. xi. 

0-miss’-ion (ss as sh), s. [Fr., from Lat. 
omissionem, accus. of omissio=a leaving out, 
from omissus, pa. par. of omitto = to omit 
(q.v.); Sp. omision; Ital. omissione.] 

1, The act of omitting; the act of failing or 
neglecting to fulfil some duty or do some thing 
which one ought or has power to do; neglect 
of duty. 

“Too grievous for the trespass of omission.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 691, 
2.-The act of passing over, leaving out, or 
neglecting to insert; as the omission of a 
word in a sentence, 
3. That which is omitted or left out. 


“The omissions in comparison are no where many, 
One or two copies omit the 30th verse of Matthew v."— 
Grew : Cosmo. Sacra, bk. v., ch. i. 

* O-mis'-sive, a. [Lat. omissus, pa. par. of 
omitto=to omit (q.v.).| Omitting; leaving 
out; neglecting. 

“The omissive upt~ wardnesse shall lead the way.”"— 
Bp. Hall: Sermon to the Lords (Feb. 19, 1629). 


* 6-mis'-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. omissive; -ly.] 


In an omissive manner ; by omission or leay- 
ing out. 


O-mit’, v.t. (Lat. omitto (for ommitto, from om- 
= ob- = away, and mitto = to send); Sp. 
omitir ; Fr. omettre ; Ital. omettere.] 

* 1, To let go. 
“What if we do omit this reprobate?” 
Shakesp.. Measure for Measure, iv. 8. 
2. To neglect ; to pass by ; to leave undone 
or unnoticed ; to fail or neglect to do or fulfil ; 
to disregard, to pretermit. 


“This judgment generall all to trial brin 
Both for committed and omitted things.” 
Stirling: Domesday ; Seventh Houre. 


marine ; g6, pdt, 
=6; ey=a; qu=kw. ~ 


' _*3, To neglect ; to fail to profit by ; to let 
slip. (Shakesp. : Julius Oca iv. Ac 


=* To neglect; not to attend to or care 


“Therefore omit him not ; blunt not his love.” 
Bhakesp, ; 2 Henry 1V., iv. 4 
5. To leave out ; not to mention or insert : 
as, To omit a word in a sentence. 


6mit-tange, s. (Eng. omit; -ance.) The 
act of omitting; omission, forbearance, 
neglect. 


“ But that’s all one ; omittance is no quittance.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, tii. 5, 


= to twist.] 

1. Zool. : Sagittated Calamary ; a genus of 
Teuthide (q.v.). Body cylindrical, eitnal 
fins large and rhombic; arms with two rows 
of suckers, sometimes an internal membranous 
fringe, tentacles short and strong, with four 
rows of cups. Pen, a shaft, with three diverg- 

ribs, and a hollow conical appendix ; 
length from one inch to nearly four feet. 
Lo ea recent species, from open seas of all 


@mit-tér, s. (Eng. omit; -er.] One who 
omits, neglects, or vicuaste. 

6m-ma-stréph’-é, s. (Gr. 6, ‘omma) = 
the eye, and Span “strep ties y 


2. Paleont.: Similar pens of four species 
from the Oxford Clay, Solenhofen ; one species 
from the Tertiary. 


té-pho Gr. 
qELzi A eu, 
=a 5 ; 


Zool.: A genus of Phocide, sub-family 
Stenorhynchinz, between which and Cysto- 
pon, nares Rossii, the sole species, 

possibly- a connecting link. It was dis- 
covered during Ross's e: ition to the South 
Pole (1839-43), a fact which its specific name 
commemorates. 


*$m-né-i-ty, * Om-ni’-é-ty, s. (Lat. om- 
nis = all.]} at which is essentially all; that 
which comprehends all; the Deity. 


$m-ni., pre. [Lat. omnis =all.] A prefix 
giving the widest ible extension to the 
second element of the word of which it is a 
component part. 

¢ 6m-ni-Adc-tive, a. (Pref. omni-, and Eng. 
active.) Working in all places; universally 
active. 

“He is everlastingly within creation as its utmost 
life, Seren prowane and omniactive.” — Contemporary 
Review, i. 29. 

2 $m-ni-bé-név-d-lénce, s._ [Pref. omni-, 
and Eng. benevolence.] Benevolence or good- 
will towards all. 

al Browning : ‘hing ‘t Book, xi. 2002. 

‘-ni-biis, s. (Lat. =for all ; Lat. dat. pl. of 

omnis = all.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as JI, 2. 

2. The same as OmniBus-BOx (q.v.). 

Il. Technically : 

1. Glass-making: A sheet-iron cover for 
articles in a leer or annealing-arch, in order to 
protect them from drafts of air. 

2. Vehicles: A long four-wheeled vehicle to 
carry passengers ; the seats being arranged on 
each side, the sengers facing, and the door 
at the rear. 
Established in Paris by a decree of Louis XIV., 
1662, and made to hold eight persons. Re- 
established, 1819. Introduced in London in 
1829. Replaced in our cities by street cars. 


omnibus bill, s. A legislative Dill 
embracing several distinct objects. (U. 8.) : 


*omnibus-box, s. A large box ina 
theatre, being on the same level as, and hav- 
ing communication with, the stage. 


* 5m-ni-cor-por’-é-al, «. f. omni-, and 
Eng. jones (q.v.).] (See ekirsck) 


“ He is both incorporeal and omnicorporeal, for there 
is authtrap of anybody which he is not."—Cudworth : 
Intell. System, p. 347. 


* }m-ni-ér-u-dite, a. ([Pref. omni-, and 
Eng. erudite? Learned in everything. 
_ “That omnierudite man.”—Southey: The Doctor, 
ch. xcv. 
* §m-ni-far’-i-oiis, a. [Lat. omnifuriam= 
on all sides, everywhere.) Of all kinds, varie- 
ties, sorts, or modes, ~* 


boil, béy ; PSUt, j5wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = si#in ; -tion, -gion=zhun, -cious, 


ommonly abbreviated to "bus. | 


omittance—omnivalence 


* 6m-nif’-ér-oiis, a. [Lat. omnifer, from 
omnis = all; fero=to bear, and <i adj. 
suff. -ous.] Bearing or producing all kinds ; 
all-producing. 


* §m-nif’-ic, * Sm-nif’-ick, a. (Lat. omnis 
=all, and facio= to make.] All-creating, all- 
forming. 


“Sil . ye troubled y , peace 
Said. then thy omnick word yon ee end.” ' 
* 3 nif’ ° iltton: P. L., vil, 217, 
m-nif’-i-cence, s. (Lat. omnis = all, and 
Jaciens, pr. ee facto = to do.) Omnipo- 
tence ; doing of all or any things. 
ae, ag & dextrous omnificence.”"—Literary World, 
* dm’-ni-form, a. [Lat. omniformis : omnis = 
all, and forma = form, shape.) Of all forms 
or shapes; having every shape. 
Bike ee seminary of the world,”"— 


* 6m-ni-form’-{-ty, s. [Eng. omniform; 

~ity.] The quality or state of being omniform, 
“ Her self-essensial Seetpreny 
- More: ig of the Soul, iil. 

* $m’-ni-fy, v.t. (Lat. omnis=all, and facio 
(pass. fio)= to make.] To render universal ; 
to make everything of. 

To n ae ; or sameeicae his Lord and 

* m-nig-En-oits, a. (Lat. omnigenus: omnis 
=all, and genus=a race, a kind.] Of all 
kinds ; containing all kinds. 


* Om’-ni- b t. omnis = all; suff. 
aan (et thesanioes PanOGh ava <a.) 


6m-nim’-6-tér, s. (Pref. omni-, and Gr. 
péTpov ecg oe =a measure.) A surveying 
apparatus € public in September, 1869, 
by Eckhold, a German, to supersede chain- 
measuring. It consisted of a theodolite and 
a level, a telescope and a microscope. (Haydn.) 


* 6m-nip’-ar-ént, s. (Pref. omni-, and Eng. 
a. Parent of all. (Davies: Holy Roode, 
p. 12. 


* 6m-ni-par’-i-ent, a. [Lat. omniparens, 
from omnis = all, and pario= to bring forth, 
to produce.] Bearing, producing or bringing 
forth all things ; all-producing. 


* 6m-ni-par -i-ty, s. [Pref. omni-, and Eng. 
parity (q.v.).] General equality ; equality in 
every point or way. 


* 6m-nip’-ar-oiis, a. [OmnipaRient.] Pro- 
ducing all things ; omuiparient. 


* 6m-ni-_pa’-tient (tias sh), a. [Pref. omni-, 
and Eng, patient.) Capable of bearing or 
enduring everything; having powers of un- 
limited endurance. 


* 6m-ni-pér-cip’-i-ence, * 6m-ni-pér- 
gip’-i-en-gy, s. (Pref. omni-, and Eng. 
percipience, percipiency.) The quality or state 
of being omnipercipient ; unlimited percep- 
tion. 

“ This omni 


nee or omnipercipience terrestrial,” 
—More: Antidote agaist Idolatry, ch. il, 


* 6m-ni-pér-cip-i-ent, a. (Pref. omni-, 
and Eng. percipient (q.v.).] Perceiving or able 
to perceive all things ; having unlimited per- 
ception. 

“ An omnipercipient omnipresence which does hear 


and see whatever is said or transacted in the world.” 
—More: Antidote against Idolatry, ch. Li. 


$m-nip’-6-tence, * 5m-nip-d-ten-cy, 
* om-ni-po-ten-cye, s. [Fr. omnipotence, 
from Late Lat. omnipotentia: omnis = all, and 
potentia = power ; Sp. & Port. omnipotencia: 
Ital. omnipotenza,} 
1, The quality or state of being omnipotent ; 
unlimited, infinite, and almighty power (An 
attribute of God.) 


“God uses not to proceed according to the rule of an 
absolute omnipotency."—Bp. Hall; Serm. at Weat- 
minster (April 5, 1628 

2. Unlimited power over a particular thing. 
“ [Love] by his own omnipotence supplies,” 
Denham ; hy. 


dm-nip’-d-tent, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. 
omnipotens: omnis = all, and potens = power- 
ful; Sp., Port., & Ital. omnipotente.] 


A. As adjective: 
1. Almighty; having unlimited or infinite 


power ; all-powerful. 
“ He must needs have the power of all finite being: 


which is, to be omnipotent."—Grew: Cosmo. Sacra, 
bk. iL, ch. i. 
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2. Having unlimited power over a particu- 
lar thing. 
an able aed Tacs ter 
of Windsor, v. 6. \ 
* 3, Arrant, desperate. 


“The most omnipotent villain that ever cried 
‘Stand’ to a true man.—-Shakesp. i lHenry IV.,12 


B. As subst. (with the definite article): The 
Almighty, the Supreme Being, 
Th’ Omnipotent.” a ion Pe kL iv. 46, 
6m-nip’-6-tent-l¥, adv. [Eng. omnipotent; 
-ly.) In an omnipotent manner; with im 
finite or unlimited power. 
“The Lord, omni ! ud 
‘se drling: Domecdae ; Eleventh Houre. 
6m-ni-prés’-enge, * im-ni-prés’- ey, 
8. [OMNIPRESENT.) The quality nd Sate of 
being omnipresent ; presence in every place 
at the same time; universal presence, ubi- 
quity. (An attribute of God.) 


“He also went 
Invisible, yet staid, such privilege 
Hath omnipresence.” Milton: P. L., vii, 690, 


6m-ni-prés'-ent, «a. [Fr., from Lat. omnis 
= all, and presens = present.) Present in 
every place at the same time; universally 
present, ubiquitary. 
“Each be omnipresent to peed 
What endless links the blended fabric weave.” 
Brooke; Universal Beauty, bk. ti, 
* 6m-ni-pré- 


sén’-tial (tias sh), a. [Eng 
omnepresent ; -ial.} Implying universal pre- 
sence, 


“ His omnipresential filling all thi being an in- 
separable Excperty of his yeh native 7 sone : Ser. 
mons, Vol. Vii., ser. 1. 


* 6m-ni-prév-a-lent, a. [Pref. omni-, and 
Eng. prevalent (q.v.).] Prevalent or prevail- 
ing everywhere, all-powerful. 


“The Earl of Dunbar, then omniprevalent with 
King James,.”—Fuller : Worthies, ii, 360. 


* 6m-ni-ré’-gen-cy, s. [Pref. omni-, and 
Eng. regency.) Universal rule. 


“The omniregency of Divine Providence.”"—Hacket 2 
Life of Williams, i. 33. 


6m-nise’-i-enge, o6m-nise’-i-en-¢y (sc 
as Sh), s. (Lat. omnis = all, and scientia = 
knowledge ; scio = to know; Fr. omniscience ; 
Sp. omnisciencia; Ital. omniscienza.] The 
quality or state of being omniscient ; bound- 
less or unlimited knowledge; infinite know- 
ledge or wisdom. (An attribute of God.) 


“Men cannot persuade themselves that omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, and om preeued should ever be 


wrapt in swadling clothes,’ — ons, vol. 


lii., ser, 8, 


6m-nise’-i-ent (sc as sh), a. [Lat. omnis 
= all, and sciens, pr. par. of sctio = to know; 
Fr. omniscient; Sp. omnisciente.]) Having 
omniscience or knowledge of all things ; infi- 
nitely wise. 
“For what can scape the eye 
Of God all-seeing, or deceive his heart 
Omniscient }” Milton: P. In, X. 7. 
6m-nise’-i-ent-ly (sc as sh), adv. [Eng. 
omniscient; -ly.) In an omniscient manner ; 
with infinite or unlimited knowledge or 
wisdom. 


* §m-nisc’-i-oiis (se as sh), a. [Lat. omnis 
= all, and scio = to know.] The same as 
OMNISCIENT (q.V.). 


“T dare not pronounce him omniscious, that being 
an attribute individually proper to the Godhead."— 
Hakewill ; On Providence. 


* §m-ni-spéc’-tive, a. [Lat. omnis = all, 
and specto = to behold, to see.) Beholding or 
seeing all things; able-to see everything. 

“Thee great omniscient, apelin ae 
dm/-ni-um, s. [Lat. = of all; gen. pl. of 
omnis All On the Stock Exchange a term 
used to express the aggregate value of the 
different stocks in which a loan is funded. 


omnium-gatherum, s. A miscellane- 
ous collection of persons or things ; a medley 


“Our meeting. . . was merely an omnium-gatherum 
of all the party.”"—D. va Buckingham ; Court af Wil- 
liam IV. & Victoria, vol. il, ch. v. 


* §m-niv-a-gant, a. (Lat. omnis = all, and 
vagans, pr. par. of vagor = to wander.] Wan- 
dering everywhere and anywhere. 


*$m-niv-a-lenge, s. (Lat. omnis = all, 
and valens, pr. par. of valeo = to be able.] Om- 
nipotence, 


“ Making another one omnivalence.” 
Davies ; Summa Totalis, p 17. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-tious, -sious = shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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@§m-niv’-a-lént, a. [OMNIVALENCE.] All- 


powerful, omuipotent. 


$m-niv-6r-a, s. pl. {Lat. omnis = all, and 

voro = to devour.) 

1. Zool.: A division of Artiodactyle Ungu- 
lates, comprising two recent families (Hip- 

opotamide, and Suidz), and two fossil (Ano- 
plotherids and Oreodontide). 

2. Ornith. : In Temminck’s classification an 
order of birds feeding on animal and vegetable 
substances: example, the starling. 


$m-niv-or-otis, a. (Lat. omnivorus; Fr. 

omnivore.] [OmMNivorA.] All devouring ; eat- 
ing all and everything. 

“Under this head may be classed the indiscriminate 


or omnivorous appetite of the Patayonians.”—Lindsay - 
Mind in the Lower Animals, 1. 40. 


{J Often used figuratively; chiefly in the 
expression, an omnivorous reader = one who 
devours all kinds of literature. 


G-m6., pref. [Gr. duos (dmos) = the shoulder.] 
Anat. : Of or belonging to the shoulder. 


omo-hyoid, a. 
Anat, : Connecting the hyoid bone with the 
shoulder. There isan omo-hyoid muscle. 


6-md-phis’-ic, a. [Gr. duopdyos (Gmopha- 
gos) = eating raw flesh: ®suos (omos) = raw, 
undressed, and ¢ayery (phagein)=to eat.] 
Eating raw flesh ; in any way connected with 
the use of raw flesh as food. 


omophagic-rites, s. pi. 

Compar. Mythot. : Rites in which human flesh 
was eaten. The term as an act of worship or 
devotion covers all religious ceremonies of 
which cannibalism forms or formeda part. It 
is specifically applied to the Orpiic rites, 
in which the myth of the passion of ‘“agreus 
‘was commemorated by the sacrifice of a man, 
who was dismembered, and eaten. These 
rites were celebrated triennially at Chios and 
Tenedos, and from these terrible feasts Diony- 
sos obtained the appellation of eater of raw 
flesh. Omoyphagic rites were introduced into 
Italy about the end of the third century B.c., 
and in B.c. 189 the Senate, warned of the 
nature by a freedman who had been initiated, 
and who was’ marked out as a victim, issued 


the deeree ‘‘ De Bacchanalibus,” which ban- | 


ished the Orphie mysteries from Italy. The 


raw flesh of a ram or an ox was afterwards sub- | 


stituted for human flesh, 
S-mdeg’-ra-phY, s. 


lithography, and painting. 


‘-md-plate, s. [Gr. amordérm (@moplate), 


from @yos (Omos)= the shoulder, and mAdry | 
(pluté) = the flat surface of a body, from j 


mAatus (platus)= flat, broad; Fr. omoplate.] 
Anat, : The shoulder-blade or scapula. 
*0-m6-pla-tds-—cop-y, s. [Eng. omoplate; 
and Gr. cxoméw (skopeo) = to view, to observe.) 
Divination by a shoulder-blade. 


G-mds’-té-gite, s. That part of the cara- 


pace ot a.crustacean which is behind the cer- | 


vical groove and covers the thorax. 


Smph’-a-¢cine, a. 
nos), from oupaé (omphax) = en unripe grape. ] 
Pertaining to or derived from unripe fruit. 


émph’-a-cite, 8s [Gr. dudaké (omphax) = an | 
unripe grape; suff. -tte (Min.); Ger. omphazit.] | 
Min. : A monoclinic mineral, of a grass- to | 
leek-green colour, forming an important con- } 


stituent of the rock called Eclogite. 
analyses were probably made on 


Original 


a relationship with the minerals of the pyrox- 
ene or hornblende groups. e-= 


3m-pha-lé’-a, s. [A contract. of omphalan- 
dria (trom Gr, duda\6s (omphalos) = the navel, 
and dip (anér), genit. av5oé9 (andros) = a 
Man), under which name Dr. Patrick Browne 
first described it.] 


Bot.: A genus of Euphorbiacee, tribe Aca- 


lyphex. Omphalea diandra is the Cob-nut, or } 


Hog-nut, of Jamaica. The seeds, after the 


embryo has been extracted to diminish their | 


cathartic effect, are eaten, The white juice of 
O. triendra, which grows in Guiana, turns 
black in drying, and is used for ink, 


[Gr. ouds (homos) = the | 
same, and ypabw (graphd)= to write, to de- | 
scribe.] A method of representing objects, | 
intended po be a substitute for engraving, } 


6m-pha-lop’-tér, 


[Gr. ouddncvos (omphaki- | Sei-plig Wed ma ” 


impure | 
material; suhsequent investigation indicates | 


o'-my, «. 
steam, vapour.] Mellow, as land. (Provincial.) | 
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Sm-phil-ie, a. [Gr. djupadueds (omphalikos), 
from dudadds (omphalos)=the navel.] Of or 
pertaining to the navel. 


Smph-a-lo-, pref. [Gr. dupadds (omphalos) 
=the navel.) Belonging to or connected with 
the navel. 


omphalo-mesenteric, a. Connected 
with the navel and the mesentery ; chiefly used 
to designate the first developed vessels in the 
embryo, which disappear before birth, From 
them the general circulation proceeds ; but as 
soonas the placental circulation is established, 
they cease to carry blood, and dwindle away. 


6m-pha-lo-bi-im, s. [Pref. omphalo-, and 
Gr. Aofds (lobos) = a legume.) 
Bot.: A genus of Connaracez. 
woop. ] 


6m’-pha-ld-¢éle, s. [Pref. omphalo-, and Gr. 
KHAy (kélé) = a tumour; Fr. omphalocéle.] 
Pathol. : A rupture of the navel. 


om’-pha-lode, 6m-pha-1o-di-tim, s. 
[OmPuALODES. ] 
*1, Anat, : The umbilicus or navel. 
2. Bot.: The name given by Turpin to the 
centre of the hilum. of a seed through which 
the vessels pass into the raphe or chalaza. 


6m-phal-o'-dés, s. [Gr. dudadddys (omphal- 
ddés): pref. omphalo-, and Gr. el&es (eidos) = 
form, the fruit resembling the navel in form.] 
Bot. : Venus’s Navelwort ; a genus of Bora- 
ginacez, tribe Cynoglossex. The species are 
from southern Europe and western Asia. Om- 
phalodes linifolia, a plant with bluish-white 
flowers, is valued for garden-borders. 0. verna 
= other species are cultivated in shrub- 
eries, 


*6m-phal'-d-miin-ey,*6m-phil-d-min’- 
ti-a, s. [Pref. omphalo-, and Gr. parteia 
(manteia) = prophecy, divination.] Divina- 
tion by means of the number of knots in the 
navel-string of an infant, to show how many 
more children its mother will have. 


om-pha-ldp-sil’-ch6i, s. pl. [OmpHatop- 
SYCHITE.] 


[ZEBRA- 


* 6m-pha-lop’-sy-chite, s. [Pref. omphalo-, 
and Gr. puxy (psuché) = spirit, soul.] 

Church Hist. & Ecclesiol. (Pl.): The same as 
Hesycuast (q.v.). They retired to a corner, 
and fixed their eyes upon their navel for a 
long time, after which, they said, a divine 
light ‘beamed forth from the mind itself, 
which diffused through their souls wonderful 
delight. 


om-pha-lop’-tic, ‘s. 
(Gr. dupados (omphalos) = the navel, and drmp 
(optér)=one who looks or views; dmkos 
(optikos) = pertaining to sight.] 

Optics : A optical glass which is convex on 
both sides ; a double-convex lens. 


6m-pha-lor-rha/-éi-a, s. [Pref. omphalo-, 
and Gr. pay (rhag@)—=a bursting forth ; 
Piyvupe (rhégnumi) = to burst through.] 
Pathol. : Umbilical heemorrhagia, 
om/-pha-los, s. [Gr.] 
Anat.: The navel or umbilicus, 
f [Gr. oudadroropia 
(omphalotomia), oppadrntota (omphalétomia), 
from dpdpadds (omphalos) = the navel, and rouy 
(tomé) =a cutting; réuvw (temnd)=to cut.} 


Surg. : The operation of cutting the navel- 


string. 
omph’-a-zite, s. [Ompnacrts.] 


om-phy’-ma, s. [Gr. dudards (omphatos) = 
the navel (?), and ddua (phwma) = a swelling, 
a tumour.) 
Palcont.: A genus of Zoantharia, formerly 
called Cyathophyllum (q.v.). Omphyma tur- 
binata is common in the Wenlock Limestone. 


{Etym. doubtful ; ef. Scot. cam = 


| On, prep., adv, & interj. [A.S. om; cogn. with } 
Dut. aan; Icel. 4; Dan. an; Sw. 4, (prep.) 


an (adv.): Goth. ana; Ger.an ; Gr. avd (ana) ; 
Russ. na; Sunse. ana, In is a weakened 
form of on. (Skeat.)] ‘ 


A. As preposition : 
1, Upon the surface or upper part of any- 


thing and supported by it; placed or lying 
upon the surface of. 


** On the grass she lies.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonts, 478. 


2. Supported by. 


“Leaning on their elbows.” 
B Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 44 


3. Hence, after and in consequence of; as 
a result of and immediately after. 
“ On ber frights and griefs. 
She is before her time delivered.” 
Shakesp : Winter's Tale, i. & 

4, Denoting reliance or dependence: as, To 
rely on a person for help. 

5, Denoting the conditions or considera 
tions in view of which anything is done, 
agreed, or arranged: as, Peace was settled om 
favourable terms. 


“Find pardon on my true submission.” 
sd Shakes. 21 Henry IV., it. % 


6. Denoting a pledge or engagement, or that 
which is pledged. 


“T charge thee on thy duty.” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, 1.L 


7. At the peril of: as, On thy life, speak not. 

8. Denoting invocation or imprecation : as, 
A curse on hiin. 

9. To the account of. 


“His blood be ov us and on our children.”"—Matthew 
XXvVil, 25. 


10. Denoting performance or action upon the 
surface, upper part, or outside of anything: 
as, To play on a harp, oron a drum. 

11. Denoting motion of anything moving, 
falling, or being thrown towards and to the 
surface or upper part of anything, 


‘* Whosoever shall fall o7 this stone shall be broken ; 
but on whomsoever it shall fall it will grind him to 
powder,”—Matthew xxi. 44. 


12, Toward ; in the direction of. 


“Té Cesar nod on him.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, 1 @ 


13, Denoting direction of thought. 

“I think on thee.” Shakesp. : Sonnet 19. 

14.. Toward, on, for; denoting the object uf 
some feeling : as, To have pity on a person. 

15. At or near; in proximity to; denoting 
situation, position, or place: as, an island on. 
the coast of England. 

16. In reference or relation to: as, on our 
part, on your side. 

17. In support of ; in favour of; on the side 
of : as, To bet on a horse, The chances are ow 
our side. 

18, At or in the time of. 


“ Ac on a May morwenyng on Malverne hulles 
Me by fel for to slepe.” Piers Plouhman, p. 1, 


19. On the occasion of, with reference to a 
cause or motive; as, To wear official dress on 
state occasions. 

20. Denoting a state, condition, occupation, 
or engagement. 


“Hither sent on the debating of a marriage.” 
Shukesp. : Henry VIIL, ti. & 


21. On the staff of; among the contribu- 
tors to, with names of journal : as, He was on 
the Times. 

* 22. Confounded with of. 


“ Be not jealous on me.” ra 
Shakesp. > Jultus Cesar, 1 2 


* 23. For; on account of. 
An a thing to thank God on,”"—Shakesp. :1 Henry IVa 


B. As adverb: 

1, Forward; in progression: as, To move 
on. 

2. Forward ; in succession. 

“These smaller particles are again composed of others 
much smaller, all which together are equal to all the 
pores or empty spaces between them ; and so ow per- 
petually till you come to solid particles, sich as have 
no pores.”—WNewton : Optics. 

& In continuance; without ceasing or ins 
termission : as, To sleep on, To read on 
4, Attached to, or arranged on the body. 
“Phe Athenian garments he hath 072.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1, 
5. On the stage or platform: as, An acto 
goes on, 

6. Arranged ; agreed to; coming off: as, A 

match is on. 

C. As adj: Becoming intoxicated; tipsy 

(Slang.) 
D. As interj. : Forward! advance! goon 


“ Charge, Chester, charze! On, Stanle 7 
Were the last words of ‘Marmion, ” a 
Scott : Marmion, vi. 82. 
{| (1) To be on: 


(a) To have made a bet or bets. 
(0) To be tipsy. 4 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fan, father; we, wét, hére, eamel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: gd, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur. rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, e=é: ey =a; qu= kw, 


(2) On fire: (Fire, s., III. 2. 
(8) On hand: (Hann, s., { 13). 
(4) On high: [Hica, § (2)). 
(5) On side: [Orr, adv., ¥ (2)). 
(6) On the way: In a condition of travelling, 
moving, or making progress. ‘ 
7) On ing: ; 
— tetas In flight, flying; hence, 
wn sc i, on’'t: Used for of % (Now only 
on-conie, s. 
1, A fall of rain or snow. 


2. The beginning of a business, especially of 


One requiring great exertion. 
3. An attack, especially of a disease. 
on-co a. Coming near, approach- 
ing, nearing. (G. Eliot : Middlemarch, ch. xx.) 


on-hanger, s. A hanger-on; one who 
hangs on or attaches himself to another, 
*on, a. [Ove.] 


6n’-a-gér, s. [Lat., from Gr. Svaypos (onagros). 

* 1, Ancient Ordn. : An ancient military en- 
gine for hurling stones out of a cup-shaped 
Teceptacle, so called from the action of the 
wild ass in kicking out with his*hind legs. 

2. Zool. : Equus , the Wild Ass of the 
Asiatic deserts, of which there are several 
varieties. The Wild Ass of Assyria was con- 
sidered specifically distinct by Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire, and named E. hemippus, but the two 
forms “seem to be very nearly akin.” (Sclater.) 


Gn’-a-gra (pl. Sn’-g-gre), s. (Fem. of Lat. 

Onager, onayrus.) [ONAGER.] 

1, Bot. & Surg.: The typical genus of the 
order O) cee (q.v.); now reduced to a 
synonym of Génothera (q.v.). 

2. (Pl,): Jussieu’s name for the order Ona- 
$n-a-gra'-cé-w, Sn-a-gra_ri-6-a, ». pl. 
[ Mod. Lat, onagr(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~acece, -~uriew.) 

Bot.: Onagrads; an order of Epigynous 
Exogens, alliance Myrtales. It consists of 
herbs or shrubs, with alternate or opposite, 
simple, entire, or toothed leaves; and red, 
purple, white, blue, or yellow axillary or ter- 
Minal flowers. Calyx superior, tubular; the 
limb four-lobed ; wstivation valvate Oe ape 

enerally equal in number to the division of 
ue calyx, inserted into the throat; stamens 
one, five, or eight, inserted into the calyx ; 
ovary two to four cells, axpecelin pesrpence! 
by a disk ; fruit baecate or capsular, with two 
to four cells, many-seeded. Found in America, 
ape, ned Europe; rarer in Africa, Tribes 
six—Jussivex, —." Montines, Circex, 
and Gaureex. own genera twenty-two, 
cies 300. Many especies are found in the 
nited States. 


Sn-a-gréd, « (Mod. Lat. onagr(a); Eng. 
suff. -ad.] 
Bot.(Pl.): Lindley’s name for the Onagracese 


&-nan-ism, s._ (From Onan (Gen. xxxviii. 9) ; 
suff. -ism.] Self-pollution, masturbation. 


Snaip’-po,s. [Brazilian name.] 
Zool. : Callithrix discolor, sometimes called 
the Ventriloquist Monkey. It is from Para 
and the Brazils, and is nocturnal. 


*onge, s. [Ounce] 


ence (as wins), * ones, * onis, * oones, 
on adv. Ds anes, originally the genit. 
sing. masc, and neut. of dn=one.] 


1. One time; on or at one time oroccasion 


= He died unto sin once.”"—Romans vi. 10, 
9. On a certain occasion; at one time, 


- little Love-God once asleep.” 
eee wi Sonnet 1h, 


8. At one time ; formerly, in past time. 


“1 no more can see what once I was.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,764. 


4, At some future time ; some time or other. 
“TI hope to see London once ere I die."—Shakesp. ; 2 
Benry IV, v. & 

6. Used with the force of, as soon as ; espec., 

with if and when. 
« tch Titania.” 
oe 

{ 1. At once, * At ones: 

@) At one and the same time; simulta- 
neously. (Chaucer: C. T., 767.) 


‘poil, bd); PHAt, j5w1; cat,-cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
Glan, tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. 


on—one 


(2) Immediately, forthwith, without delay. 
“Stand not you _ 
But go at nent pep orn : i cabal iil, 4, 


(8) Suddenly, precipitately; not gradually 
or by degrees. 


“ Nigh 
But all at onoet” “Drpde Coenen S ipbigenta, 88, 
2. Once is used greryepsie with this and 
that: as, this once, that once = this or that one 
occasion. 
3. Once and again: Repeatedly ; more than 
once. 
4, Once in a way (properly, once and away) : 


Once and no more; on rare occasions; only 
occasionally, 


Si’-chiis, s. (Gr. éyxos (ongkos)=a barb.] 
Palewont.: A genus of fossil placoid fishes, 
known only by its spines, unless some minute 
scales also belong to it. Onchus tenwistriatus 
occurs in the Bone-bed of the Ludlow rocks 
at the top of the Silurian. 


on’ s. [Oncrprum.] Any plant of the 
genus Oncidium (q.v.). 


“ The inflorescence of this Oncid."—@ardeners Chron- 
tole, No. 403, p. 381. 


on-gi-dér’-é3, s. (Gr. “dyxos (ongkos) = a 
hook, and dnpos (déros) = long.] 

Entom : fae of Lamiine (q.v.). They 
have long ies, and strong legs and claws. 
Oncideres vomicosus, from tropical America, 
me erenchee of trees round by they fall to 

Cy . cingulatus, further north, is 
the fiickory-girdler which attacks the Hick- 

ory tree. (Bates.) 


6n-ci-di-a-dax, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. oncidi(wm); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ad@,] 

Zool.: A family of Pulmoniferous Gastero- 

ods, section Inopereulata, with two genera, 

idium (q.y.) and Vaginulus. Animal slug- 

like, covered by coriaceous mantle, broader 

than foot, no shell, eyes at tip of cylindrical 

retractile tentacles. 


6n-cid’-i-tim, s. (Mod. Lat., dimin. of Gr. 
Gyxos (ongkos) =a bulk, a mass.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of Orchidacee, tribe Van- 
dex, family Brasside. It owes its generic 
name to the fact that there are excrescences 
at the base of the labellum. It resembles 
Odontoglossum (q.v.), but has the column 
shorter, and not narrowed at the base. More 
than two hundred are known from 
the mountainous parts of tropical America. 
Many are cultivated in greenhouses. Oue of 
the best known is Oncidiwm Papilio, the 
Butterfiy-plant (q.v.). O. altissimwm sends u 
fifteen to twenty flower spikes, bearing in all 
about two thousand flowers. 

2. Zool.: The typical genus of the family On- 
cidiad# (q.v.). They live on aquatic plants in 
the marshes and on the coasts of the warmer 
— of the Old World. Sixteen species are 

nown, from Britain, Mediterranean, the Red 
Sea, Mauritius, Australia, and the Pacific. 


dn-¢in-6-la'-bés, 8. (Gr. dyxivos (ongkinos) 
=a hook, and Aafy (labé) = a handle.) 
Zool. : The typical genus of the family On- 
cinolabide (q.v.). hey have very small 
suckers disposed in five bands. 


$n-cin-6-lab’-i-dm, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. on- 
cinolak(es) ; Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff, -ide.] 
Zool.: A family of Holothuroidea in which 
the skin has barbed spicules, and there is no 
respiratory tree; tube feet present. 


bn'-cé- h, s. (Gr. dyxos (ongkos) = bulk; 
suff. anh An instrument invented by Dr. 
Cc. 8. Roy for recording the measurements 
made by his oncometer. 


én-cdm-6-tér, s. (Gr. byxos (onghos) = bulk, 
and pérpov (metron) = a measure.J] An in- 
strument invented by Dr. C. 8. Roy for mea- 
suring an internal o It consists of a 
membrane, with metal capsules applied to 
the outside of the organ; warm oil is inserted 
into one of the chambers of the instrument, a 
greater or less amount being required as the 
organ is large or small, (Foster: Physiol.) 


6n-cd-rhyn’-chiis, s. (Gr. dyxos (ongchos) = 
a barb, and pvyxds (rhungchos) = a snout.} 
Tchthy.: A genus of Salmonide, differing 
only from Salmo in the increased number of 
anal rays imore than fourteen. All the species 
are migratory, ascending American and Asiatic 
rivers flowing into the Pacific. 
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6n’-cd-sine, 8. (Gr. dyxuors (onkésis) = swell 
ing, intumescence ; Ger. onkosin.) 

Min.: An amorphous mineral; colour, 
apple-green to brownish or gray; translu- 
cent, Compos.: a hydrated silicate of alu- 
mina and potash; related to pinite (q.v.). 
Occurs at Passecken, near Tamsweg, Salzburg. 


th 06-apér'-ms, 8. [Gr. dykos (onkos) = any- 
thing bent, and oépua (sperma) = a ef 
named from the hooked seeds, } 
Bot.: A genus of Palmacew, tribe Areces. 
tee Ah Silamentosa is called by the Malays 
the Nibung, or Nibong, and grows in the Kast 
ern Archipelago, The delicate white heart, 
when young, is eaten in Borneo like cabbage, 
The wood is used for building. 


6n-cdt’-d-my, s. [Gr. Syxos (ongkos) = & 
tumour, and rou (tomé) = a cutting. 
Surg.: The opening of a tumour with » 
lancet or other cutting instrument, 


6n’-da-tra, s. [Native name.] 
Zool, ; A genus found by Lacépéde for the 
reception of the Musquash (Fiber zibethicus), 
to which he gave geueric distinction. 


*onde, s. [A.S, anda, onda = breath.) 
1, Breath. (Gower: C. A., v.) 
2. Malice, rage, fury. (Romaunt of the Rose.) 


6n-dé, on’-dy, a. [Fr]. 
Her.: Wavy; applied to 
charges, the edges of which 
are curved and recurved 
like waves, 


6nd -ing, s. [Eng. on, and 
ding.) A fall of rain or snow. 
(Scotch.) 


“*What sort of night is it?’ 
‘Onding o' snaw, father.'"—Scott : 
Heart of Midlothian, ch. viii. 


on dit (¢ silent), s. (Fr., lit. = one says, they 
say.) They say, people say; itis said. Asa. 
noun it is used to signify a current rumour, a 
flying report. 


one (as W *on, *0, *00, * oon, @., pron., 
adv., & s. [A.S. an; cogn. with Dut. een; 
Icel. einn; Dan. een; Sw. en; Goth. eins> 


Ger. ein; Ir. & Gael. aon; Wel. un; Lat.. 
unus ; O. Lat. oinos; Gr. oivds (oinos). } 

A. As adjective: 

1, Being or consisting of @ single thing or & 
unit; not two or more. 


“One Lord, one faith, one baptism: one God and 
Father of all.”"—£phesians iv, 5, 


2. Forming a whole ; undivided, single. 


“ And he seide, for this thing a man scha! leve fadir 
and modir and he schal drawe to his wyf, and thei 
schal be tweyne in 00 flesch.”"— Wycliffe: Matthew xix. 


3. Single in kind, common ; the same. 

“ One plague was on you all,"—1 Samuel vi. 4 

4. neni a contrast, or expressing one 

particular thing as opposed to another. 

“ Ask from the one side of heaven unto the other 
whether there hath been any such thing as this.”"— 
Deuteronomy iv. 82. 

5. Some; said of a single person or thing. 


indefinitely. 
“T will marry one day.” 
Shakesp, : Comedy of Errors, il. 1. 


{| Frequently used in combination with any 
or some. 


“When any one heareth the word of the om 
and understandeth it not, then cometh the ed 
one and catcheth away that which wrs sown in his 
heart."— Matthew xiii 19. 


B. As pronoun: 

1, A single person. 

2. Used, like the French on (from which, 
however, it is not derived), as a general or in 
definite nominative for any man; any person 


“ One would swear he saw them quake.” 
Shakesp. » Rape of Lucrece, 1,898 


*C, As adv.: Only, alone, 
D, As substantive: 
1. A particular individual. whether a person. 


or thing. 
“ One, mine ancient friend.” 
Shakesp. ; Timon of Athens, i. 2 


{ In this sense one can take a plural form. 


“In this land the Shining Ones commonly walked.” 
—Bunyun: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 


2. The first whole number, consisting of a 
unit. 

8. The symbol representing the first whole 
number (1 or L.). 

4 (1) At one: In accord or agreement ; re- 
conciled. [ATONE.] 


gem; thin, this; s‘n, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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(2) All one: Just the same ; a matter of no 
consequence : as, It is all one to me what you 
do or say. = 

(8) One day: 

(a) On a certain or particular day already 
pasv. é 

(b) On some future day ; some day ; at some 
future indefinite time. 

“You shall one day find it.” ( 
Shakesp..: Merry Wives of Windsor, ili. 3, 

@ One is largely used in composition, the 
meanings of the compounds being generally 
sufficiently obvious, as one-arched, one-armed, 
one-eyed, one-handed, one-masted, &c, 


one-berry, s. 
Bot.: Paris quadrifolia, 


one-blade, s. 
Bot.: Convallaria bifolia, 


one-horse, «a. 
4. Lit. : Drawn by a single horse. 


“* Severely humbled to her one-horse chair,” 
Jenyns: Modern Fine Lady. 
2. Fig.: Insignificant, poor, mean, small, 


petty. (Amer. Slang.) 


one-ribbed, a. 
Bot. : Having but one rib as in most leaves. 
(Mipri.] 


one-sided, a. 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: Having only one side. 

2. Fig. : Supporting or in favour of one side 
or party; partial, unjust, unfair: as, a one- 
sided speech, a one-sided view, &e. 

II. Bot.: Having all the parts turned one 
way, the stalk being twisted; unilateral, 
secund. Example: the flowers of Antholiza. 


one-sidedly, adv. Ina one-sided manner ; 
unfairly ; without regard to the rights or 
claims of both sides. 


one-sidedness, s. The quality or state 
of being one-sided ; partiality, bias. { 
* one (as wiin), v.t. [ONs, a.] To make one; 
to cause tu become one; to unite. 


“ Lo, eche thing that is oned in himselve 
Is more strong than whan it is yscatered.” 
huucer: C. T., 7,550. 


-One, suf. [Eng. (acet)one.] 

Chem.: A suffix used as an abbreviation 
of acetone or ketone: thus, benzone = benzoic 
ketone. This termination is sometimes em- 
ployed without definite meaning, as in quinone. 


é-né-gite, s. [From Lake Onega, on the 
shore of which it was found; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: An acicular form of Gothite (q.v.) 
found enclosed (wholly or in part) in crystals 
of quartz. 


* one’ -héad (one as win), * on - hed, 
*oon-hede, s. [Eng. one; -head.] One- 
ness, individuality, unity. 

““We reden of the oonhede of the Tryntye.”— 
Wycliffe: James. (Prol.) 


*6-neir’-d-crite, s. [OnzIRooRITIC.] 
? interpreter of dreams ; an oneirocritic. 


An 


* 6-neir-6-crit’-Ye, a. & s. (Gr. dveipo- 
KpuTLKos (oneirokritikosy, from dverpos, dveipov 
(oneiros, oneiron) = a dream, and xpivw (krind) 
= to judge, to discern.] 

A. As adj.: Having or pretending to have 
the power of interpreting dreams, or of fore- 
telling future events from dreams. 

B. As subst.: One who interprets or pre- 
tends to interpret dreams. 


“‘ Having surveyed all ranks and professions, I do not 
find in any quarter of the town an oneirocritick, or an 
interpreter of dreams.”—Addison : Spectator, No. 505. 


* 6-neir-d-crit’-ic-al, a. [ONErRocRITIC.] 
The same as ONEIROCRITIC (q.V.). 


“That new kind of observation which my oneiro- 
eritical correspondent has directed him to make.”— 
Addison » Spectator, No. 597. 


* 6-neir-d-crit’-i-cism, s. [Eng. oneiro- 
bass 3 -~tsm.] The same as ONEIROCRITICS 
q.v.). 


* 6-ner-d-crit’-ies, s. [OnErRocnritic.] The 
art of interpreting dreams, 


6-neir-d-dyn’-i-a, s. [Gr. dverpos, Sverpov 
(oneiros, oneiron) =a dream, and ddvvn (oduné) 
=pain.] Painful dreams; nightmare; dis- 
turbed sleep. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


one—only 


* §n-elr-d1-0-gist, s. [Eng. oneirolog(y) ; 
-ist.] One who is versed or skilled in oneir- 
ology. 

“The oneirocrites or oneirologists.”"—Southey : The 
Doctor, ch, cxxviii. 


* §n-eir-Ol'-0-Sy, s. [Gr. dverpos, dverpov 
(oneiros, oneiron) =a dream, and Adyos (logos) 
=a discourse.] That branch of science which 
treats of dreams; a discourse or treatise on 
dreams. 


ks 5-neir’-d-man-¢y, s. [Gr. dverpos, dvepov 
oneiros, oneiron) = @ dream, and pavteia 
ere prophecy, divination.] Divination 
or foretelling of future events by dreams. 


“ Oneiromancy, thus symbolically interpreting the 
things seen in dreams, is not unknown to the lower 
races.”—Tylor: Primitive Culture, i. 110. 


* 6n-el-ros’-cO-pist, s. [Eng. oneiroscop(y) ; 
-ist.] One who is skilled in oneiroscopy ; an 
interpreter of dreams, 


xX = Ye - r) h 

6n-ei-ros’-co-py, s. [Gr. dvetpos, dvecpov 
(oneiros, oneiron) = a dream, and okoméw (sko- 
ped) = to see, to observe.] The art of inter- 
preting dreams ; oneirocritics. 


* one-iy, a. & adv. [ONLY.] 


* one’-1¥-néss (one as wiin), s. [Eng. onely; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being alone or 
single ; singleness, oneness. (Cudworth: In- 
tell. System, p. 633.) 
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one-ment (one as wun), 3. [Eng. one; 
-ment.) The quality or state of being one; 
accord, concord. 

‘“‘ Let such discord 'twixt agreeing parts, 
Which hence can be set at onement more. 
Bp. Hall: Satires, bk. iii., sat. 7. 

* one’-néss, * one-nesse (one as wiin), s. 
(Eng. one; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being one or single; unity, individuality. 

“The like unity and oneness in any created beings.” 
—Cudworth: Intell. System, p. 559. 


on’-ér (on as wiin), s. [Eng. on(e); -er.] A 
person who excels or is A 1 at anything. 
(Slang.) 


~ = + 

* 6n’-6r-a-ry, a. [Lat. onerarius, from onus 

(genit. oneris)=a load, a burden ; Fr. onéraire.] 

Fitted or intended for the carriage of burdens; 
comprising a burden. 


* On’-Er-ate, v.t. (Lat. oneratus, pa. par. of 
onero = to load, to burden ; onus (genit. oneris) 
=aload.] To load, to burden. 


“T will not onerate and overcharge your stomachs,” 
—Becon: Works, i, 67. 


” 


* 6n-ér-a’-tion, s. (Lat. oneratio, from onera- 
tus, pa. par. of onero=to load, to burden.] 
The act of loading or burdening. 


6n’-ér-oilis, «. [Fr. onéreux, from Lat. onero- 
sus, from onus (genit. oneris)=a load, a burden. ] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Burdensome, heavy, weighty : 
as, onerous duties, onerous cares. ; 

2. Scots Law: Being or made for a con- 
sideration ; being for the advantage of both 
sides; opposed to gratuitous : as, an onerous 
contract. 

onerous-cause, s. 

Scots Law; A good and legal consideration. 


*ones, *oonys, adv. 
(q.v.).] : 
1, At one; in accord or agreement, 
2. Once. 


* On’-éy-€r, s. [Supposed to be from the mark 
o ni, an abbreviation of the Lat. oneretur 
nisi habeat suffcientem exonerationem = let 
him be charged, unless he has a sufficient 
excuse.] The accountant of the exchequer. 


6n-fall, s. [Eng. on, and fall.} 
1, A falling on or upon ; an attack, an on- 
slaught, an onset. 


“Are we to have military onfall!”—Carlyle: Fr. 
Revol., pt. i:, bk. vii., ch. iii. ae id Si 


2, A fall of rain or snow. 
3. The fall of the evening, 


on'-g6-ing, s. &a. [Eng. on, and going.] 
A, As subst. : Procedure, progress. 


_ B. As adj.: Proceeding, progressing ; not 
intermittent. 


* on-hed, s. (ONEuEAD.] 


6-nic’-6-10, nic’-0-16, s, [Ital.] A variety 
of onyx used for making cameo, (Brande.) 


[A.8. dnes = once 


on’-idn (i as y), s. (Fr. oignon, from Lan 
unionem, accus. of unio =a single onion, from 
unus = one.] 

Botany, Hort., &e. ? 

1. Alliwm cepa, and the genus Allium. The 
onion, which has a coated bulbous root, and 
large fistular leaves, has been cultivated from 
a very early age (Num. xi. 51). In England it 
is generally sown in rich, loamy, and rather 
moist soil in March ; afterwards it is thinned 
and weeded, and the soil stirred. It is ready 
to be taken up in September. It may be kept 
through the winter. It is largely raised in 
this country, and onions of very large size are 
imported from the Bermudas. 

2. Various plants of other genera, more or 
less resembling the common onion. [Os- 
MUNDA.] 


* onion-eyed, a. Having the eyes filled 
with tears, as through the use of an onions 
ready to weep. 

“T, an ass, am onion-eyed.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 2 

onion-shell, s. A popular name for a 
species of oyster of roundish form; also for 
some species of Mya and Lutraria. (Annan- 
dale.) 


* 6-nir-0-crit’-ic, a. & s. [ONEIROcRITIC.] 


0-nis’-¢i-a, s. [Oniscus.] 

Zool.: A genus of Buccinide (q.v.). Shell 
with a short spire, long, narrow aperture, 
slightly truncated in front; outer lip thick- 
ened, denticulate; inner lip granulated. 
Recent species, nine, from the West Indies, 
China, Gallapagos, and the United States, in 
about twenty fathoms ; fossil, three, from the 
Miocene of United States and St. Domingo. 

6-nis’-ci-de, s. [Lat. onisc(us); fem. pL 
adj. suff, -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Isopoda and its cursorial 
section. Only the outer antenne visible, 
inner minute ; body generally oval, with very 
distinct rings ; branchial plates of the hinder 
abdominal legs rudimentary, those of the 
anterior well developed ; the air enters them 
by small apertures at their base. Habits 
terrestrial. Found under stones, in dead 
leaves, split wooden posts, moss, or cellars. 


6-nis'-ci-form, a. (Lat. oniscus, and forma 
= form.] 
Entom.: Of the form of an oniscus. Swain- 


son called the larva of the Lycznids onisci- 
Jorm, or vermiform, 


6-nis’-ciis, s. [Lat., from Gr. dvioxos (onis- 
kos), dimin., from évos (onos) = an ass.] 


Zool.: The typical genus of the family Onis- 
oe (q.v.). Oniscus armadillo is the wood- 
ouse. 


6n-k6t’-d-my, s. [Oncoromy.] 
* on-less, conj. 


on’-li-néss, s. [Eng. only ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being alone. 


[UNLEss.] 


6n’-look-ér, s. [Eng. on, prep., and looker 
(q.v.).] One who looks on; a looker-on; a 
spectator. 


6n-look-ing, a. (Eng. on, prep., and look- 
img.) Looking on, onward or forward ; fore- 
boding. 


on’-ly, * one-ly, * on-liche, * oon-liche, 
* oon-li, * oon-ly, a., adv., prep., & conj. 
[A.S. dnltic = one-like, i.¢., unique, from dn = 
one, and lik = like.] < 
A, As adjective: 
1. Single, alone. 


“He had taken that one for ” 
T. More. Workes, p. 5. his onely studie.”—Sir 


* 2. Alone; by itself; without addition or 
aid ; single, mere, 

3, Alone in its class; without a fellow or 
mate ; solitary: as, an only child. 

* 4, Pre-eminent ; distinguished above all 
others. 

* 5, Principal, chief. 

“‘His onely hart-sore, ony his onely foe.” 
e: : F. Q., TL 
B. As adverb: cciee tie 


1, Inone manner; for one purpose alone ; 


merely, simply, alone ; to, of, or for one per- 
son or thing alone. 


“That aperteineth and 1 i ve 
Chaucer: Tale of ‘Melibeus, BENE rele aie: 


marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, cire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, », oc =6; ey =a; qu = kw. 
le a — e 


2. Solely ; no other than. 
ony ata ot fateh of beat wa 
3. Singly ; without more : as, only-begotten. 
©. As prep. : Except. 
“Our whi = 
Pepys: po eat ng pears te a 
D. As conj. : Excepting that ; but : as, They 
<4 very alike, only one is darker than the 
en 


J G) Only not: Almost; very nearly ; all 
bat. tat tantum non.) ah . 

*(2) Only not all: Almost all; all but a 
very few. 


&-ndp/-ry-chis, s. [Lat., from Gr. dvsgpu- 
s ( chis): dves (onos)=an ass, and 
xw 6) = to roar.) 
Bot.: Sainfoin or Santfoin. A genus of 
apilionaceous plants, tribe or sub-tribe 
edysaree. It consists of herbs or shrubs, 
having pinnate leaves with a terminal leaflet ; 
the flowers, which are purple, red, or white, 
in axillary spikes or racemes ; the legume 
compressed, lehiscent, not jointed ; often 
spiny-winged or crested ; one to two seeded. 
own species fifty; from the temperate 
= of the Old World. Not found in the New 
orld. [Sarnror.] 


on’ -taur, s. [Gr. dvos (onos)= an 
ass, and xéyravpos ros)=a centaur 
(q.v.).] 


Myth. : A fabulous monster, represented on 
ancient sculpture, with a body partly human 
and partly asinine. 


S-ndg-ér-in, s. (Mod. Lat. ono(nis), and Eng. 
cerin.] 


Chemr. \Cj2H 290 Obtained from the root 
of Ononis spinosa by extraction with boiling 
— a which it is recrystallized. be 

rms rlaced capillary crystals, am y 
soluble in ether, but readily in alcohol and 
warm oil of turpentine. 

$n-0’-frite, s. Pigs) San Onofré, Mexico, 
where first found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A fine granular ore, having a lead- 
gray colour. Compos.: selenium, 6°49 ; sul- 
phur, 10°30; mercury, 81°63 = 98°12, which 
corresponds to the formula, HgSe + 4Hgs. 
Related to Tiemannite (q.v.). 


*S-nol-6-£Y, s. (Gr. dvos (onos)=an ass, 
and Adyos (/ogos)=a word, a discourse.) A 
foolish way of speaking; foolish talk. 


* Sn/-6- , *6n-6-miin’-ti-a (or tas 
sh), *6-n6ém’-6-man-¢y, s. (Gr. dvoya 
(onoma) = a name, and pavreia (manteia) = 

rophecy, divination.) Divination or pre- 
Rietion by the letters of a name, 

a were superstitiously, , deci. 

ety pow pe) names. —Camden ¢ hae me Of Names, 

* $n-6-min’-tic, * dn-6-min-tic-al, a. 

Gr. évoua (onoma)=a name, and pavrixds 
‘mantikos) = pertaining to prophecy or divina- 
tion; uavreta (manteia) = divination.] Per- 
taining to onomancy ; predicting by the letters 
of a name. 
* An onomantical or name-wisard Jew.”—Camden': 
Remains ; Of Names.. 


* Sn’-6-mias-tic, a. [Gr. bvouacrixds (ono- 

mastikos) = pertaining to names, from dvoya 

‘onoma) =a name.) Pertaining to or consist- 

g of a name; specif., in law, applied to the 

signature of an instrument, where the body of 

it is in the handwriting of another person. 
(Burrill.) 


® $n-6-mAs’-tik-dn, s.  [Gr. dvopaorixdy 
(BiBAtvov) (onomastikon (biblion)), from dvopnac- 
txés (onomastikos) = pertaining to naming.) 
A collection of names and terms with their 
lanations, arranged alphabetically or in 
orem order ; a dictionary, a lexicon, a yocabu- 
lary. 
*$n-d6-ma-téch’-ny, s. [Gr. dvoua (onoma) 
=a name, and réxym(techné) = art.) Prognos- 
tication by the letters of a name. 


* §n-6-ma-tol’-6-gist, s. [Eng. ovoma- 
tolog(y); -ist.] One who is versed in onoma- 
tology, or the history of names. 


“What would our onomatologist have said?” — 
Southey : The Doctor, ch, elxxvi. 


#* §n-d-ma-tdl'-d-Zy, s. (Gr. dvoua (onoma), 
genit. dvoparos (onomatos) = a name; suff. 
~ology onoma 


3 Fr. A 


boil, béy ; PSUt, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench ; 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhin. -cious, -tious, 


onobrychis—ontogenetically 


1. A treatise or discourse on numes ; the 
history of names. 


2. That branch of science which relates to 
the rules to be observed in the formation of 
names or terms, 


6n’-3m-a-tope, s. [ONomaropazta.] A word 
formed to represent the sound of, or made by, 
the thing signified. 


6n-$m-a-td-poo-i-a, Sn-}m-a-td-pé'-i- 
@, s. (Gr, dvouarorola (onomatopotia), from 
6vona (onoma), genit. dvduaros (onomatos) =a 
name, and rovéw (poied) = to make ; Fr. ono- 
matopée.] Name-making; the formation of 
words in imitation of the sounds made by the 
things signified: as, buzz, hiss, peewit, &c. 
Itis held by some philologists that all language 
had its origin in onomatopeeia, words formed 
by this principle being the most natural, 
and readily suggesting the actions or objects 
oleae the sounds which the words are 
ntended to represent. 
“ The office of onomato; 
easiest attainable ne the Sorackint beh og 
telligence ; in proportion, then, as it became easier to 
make the same provision by another method, the dif- 
ferentiation and uew ap} ication of signs already 
existing, the primitive method went into comparative 


disuse—as it ever since continued, though never 
absolutely unused."— Whitney : Life 4 Growth of Lan- 
guage, ch, xiv. 


6n-dm-a-td-poo'-ie, a. (Onomatorata.] 
Formed by onomatopeeia; imitative of the 
sounds produced by the actions or objects in- 
tended to be represented. 


“Where the onomatopaic or imitative elements is 
nack and 


most conspicuous—as in cuckoo and in 
whiz.” — Saab hk em of kamen ey, 


6n-6m-9-té_po-6'-sis, s. [Onomarorara.] 
ang rt a ([Gr. dvouaro- 


TrownTexos from dvojaTo- 
roa (onomatopoiia) = onomatopeeia (q.v.).] 
The same as ONOMATOPEIC (q.V.) 
“We have the reproduction, with intent to 
signify someth of the natural tones and cries, as 
the oe, earliest speech ; but this would so im- 
mediately and certain! 


imitative or on 


tinction in time between the two is rather theoretical 
than actual. I juction itself is in a 
certain way "— + Life & Growth 
of Language, ch. xiv. 


6n-6-mat’-6-poi-é-sis, s. [Onomatoraza.] 
6n-d-mat’-d-py; s. [Onomaroraz.] 


6-ndn’-é-tin, s. [Altered from ononin (q.v.).] 
Chem. : C4gH440i3(?). Produced, together 
with glucose, by boiling onospin with dilute 
acids. It forms long, colourless prisms, 
soluble in alcohol, but less readily in ether 
and alkalis. It is coloured deep red with 
ferric chloride. 


6-n0-nide, s. [Mod. Lat. onon(is); -ide.] 
Chem. : Applied to a substance, of variable 
composition, obtained from an aqueous extract 
of Ononis spinosa. It is precipitated by sul- 
phuric acid, like glycyrrhizin, and is believed 
to be that compound only gradually altered 
by oxidation. 


S-no-nin, s. (Mod. Lat. onon(is); -in.] 
Chem. : CggHggOo7. Prepared from a decoc- 
tion of the root of Ononis spinosa by addition 
of acetate of lead, and treatment of the pre- 
cipitate with sulphuretted hydrogen. It 
forms colourless needles or scales, without 
taste or smell, sparingly soluble fn boiling 
water, but more soluble in boiling alcohol. 
It assumes a crimson colour with sulphuric 
acid and binoxide of manganese. 


S-no’-nis,s. (Lat., from Gr. dvwvis (ondnis) = 
rest-harrow.] 

Bot.: Rest-harrow; a genus of papiliona- 
ceous plants, sub-tribe Trifoliew. The leaves 
are pinnately trifoliate; the calyx campanu- 
late, five-cleft, with linear segments ; standard 
broad, serrate ; keel rostrate ; legumes long and 
few-seeded. About sixty species are known. 


$n-d6-por’-ddn, dn-d-por’-diim, s. [Lat., 
arent Ge. bvoropsov (onopordon). } 

Bot. : Cotton-thistle ; a genus of Composites, 
sub-tribe Carduinee. The achenes are four- 
ribbed and glabrous; the pappus pilose, 
rough, sessile, united into a ring at the base ; 
deciduous; the anthers with a terminal ap- 
pendage; the involucre globose, ppineseap’ 
About twenty are known. One, or 
Acanthium, the Common Cotton-thistle, or 
St. Mary’s thistle, is perhaps British, though 
Watson considers it an alien ordenizen. It 
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is from two to five feet high, with a winged 
stem and pale purple flowers. 


5-nds-ma, s. [Lat., from Gr. évooua (onosma) 
=a kind of anchusa.} 

Bot. : A genus of Boraginaces. It consists 
of plants with beautifu yellow, purple, or 
white flowers. Onosma echioides, O. Emodi, 
and 0. Hookeri are Indian dye-plants, The 
twisted root of the first is applied to erup- 
tions. The leaves are alterative, and the 
flowers cordial and stimulant; they are used 
in India in rheumatism and alpitation of the 
heart, (Calcutta Exhib. lak 


6-no-s s. [From ono(nis) spi 
, Sane [ mo(nis) spin(osa). | 
Chem. : CgoH¢g0o5. Produced, together with 
formic acid, by boiling ononin with baryta- 
water, On passing carbonic acid gas into the 
solution, and digesting the precipitate in 
boiling water, onospin deposits on cooling, as 
a white, interlaced, crystalline mass, insoluble 
in ether, but soluble in alcohol and the alkalis. 
It is coloured crimson-red by sulphuric acid 
and binoxide of manganese. Melts at 162°, 


* 6n-say, s. (Eng. on, and say.] A beginning, 
* J To give. the onsay: To commence, to 


begin; to take the initiative. 

“ First came Newe Custome, and hee gave the onsay, 
And sithens thinges have gone worse every day." 
5 New Custome, iL 2 

Sn’-sét, s. [Eng. on, and set.] 
1, The act of setting or rushing on; an 
attack, an assault, an onslaught; espec. the 
attack of troops upon an enemy, fort, town, &c. 


“ Barbaric armies suddenly retire 
After some furious onset.” 
Grainger ; Sugar Cane, ii, 


* 2, An attack of any kind. 
“The first impetuous onsets of his grief.” 
Philips, (Todd.) 
* 3, Anything set on or added by way of 
ornamental appendage. 

4, A beginning; the setting about anything. 

“There is surely no greater wisdome, than well te 
time the nnings and onsets of things.”"—Bacon : 
Essays ; On Delayes. 

* 6n’-sét, v.t. (ONSET, s.] 
1, To set upon ; to attack, to assault. 
2. To set about, to begin. 


“This for a while was hotly onsetted, and a reason- 
able price offered, but soon cooled again."—Carew: 
Survey of Cornwall. 


6n-slaught (gh silent), s. [Eng. on ; Mid. Eng. 
slaght, slaht, slaught = a blow, slaughter, from 
A.S. sleaht = a blow.) 
1, A furious attack ; an onset, an assault. 


“A furious onslaught upon the company.”"—Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 17, 1883. 


2. An inroad, anincursion. (Scotch.) 


“Twas agreed 
By storm and ge to proceed.” 


utler » Hudibras, 1. & 
6n’-stéad, on-sted, s. [Perhaps for won- 
stead; from Mid. Eng. wone = to dwell, and 
stead = a place; or simply Eng. on, and stead.) 
A farmstead; the buildings on a farm, a 
steading. (Scotch & North of Eng.) 

“Speak to Lord Evandale to gie usa bit eik, or out- 
shot o' some sort, to the onstead.”"—Scott: Old Mor- 
tality, ch, xxxvii. 

$n-tar’-{-6-lite, s. [From Ontario Co., 
Canada, where found; suff. -lite (Min.).] 

Min.: A black to gray scapolite (q.v.), O¢- 

curring in limestone at Galway, Ontario Co, 


d$n-thdph’-a-giis, s. (Gr. 6vOos (onthos) = 
slimy, and dayeiv (phagein) = to eat. 

Entom, : A genus of Scarabeide (q.v.). They 

are somewhat flat and of small size. Seven, 

including Onthophagus tawrus and 0. vacea, 


are British. 


Sn’-t6, prep. [Eng. on, and to.) On the top of; 
upon, on, to. (Chiefly American.) 


dn-td-gén'-8-sis, s. [Ge dv (Gn), genit. 
dévros (ontos) = being, and Eng. genesis (q.v-).] 

Biol, : [ONTOGENY]. 

4 This form is used by Haeckel himself; 
both forms are used indifferently by his trans- 
lator. 

bn-té-g8-nét'-ic, a. [OnTocENEsis.] Of or 
pertaining to Ontogenesis (q.v.). 


dn-td-g5-nét'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. onto- 
genetic ; -al, -ly.] In an ontogenetic manner ; 
by way of ontogenesis (q.v.). 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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Gn-tos'-én-y, s. [Onrocenssis.] 
Biol. : (See extract). 


“The history of development... of organic indi- 
viduals, usually called Eimbryology, but more cor- 
rectly and comprehensively, Ontogeny. — Haeckel: 
Hist. Creation, i. 10. 


Sn-td-18eXc, Sn-td-10s'-ic-al, a. [OnTo- 
Locy ; Br. ontolugique; Sp. ontologico.) Of or 
pertaining to ontology, or the science of being. 

“The latest ontological systems being little dis- 

tinguishable from the Alexandrian.”"—G H. Lewes - 

History of Philosophy, ii. 2. 

ontological-argument, ontologi- 
cal-proof, s. 

Philos.: An argument for, or proof of the 
existence of God, derived from the very idea 
which man has of God—the greatest object or 
being that can be conceived. This concep- 
tion exists in the intellect of all such as have 
the idea of God, and in the intellect of the 
atheist as well, for he understands what is 
expressed by “the absolutely greatest.” But 
the greatest cannot be in the intellect alone, 
for then it would be possible to conceive 
something still greater, which should exist 
not only in the intellect, but in external 
reality. Hence the greatest must exist at the 
same time in the intellect and in the sphere 
of objective reality. God, therefore, is not 
simply conceived by man; he also really 
exists, The ontological argument was) thus 
formulated by Anselm (1033-1109), and was 


revived in the seventeenth century by Des- | 


cartes. (Ueberweg.) 


On-td-16% -ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. ontological ; 
-ly.}) In an ontological manner; by way of 
ontology. 

6n-t51-0-gism, s. [Eccles. Lat. ontologis- 
mus; Fr. ontologisme.] 


Philos. & Church Hist.: A form, of Platonic | 
mysticism, the chief tenet of which is that | 
the human intellect has an immediate cog- | 


nition of God as its proper object, and the 
principle of all its cognitions. The writings 


of Prof. Ubaghs of Louvain, a prominent On- } 


tologist, were censured by the Inquisition in 


1866, and since then ontologism has ceased to | 
have any practical influence on Roman meta- | 


physical teaching. (Addis & Arnold.) 


On-tdl’-d-sist, s. [Eng. ontolog(y); -ist.]) One 
who is versed in or treats of ontology; an 
ontological philosopher or metaphysician. 


“Reid who is in principle as much ontologist as 
Hegel."—Ldinburgh Review, Oct. 1859, p. 290. 


Sn-tdl-d-sy, s. (Gr. dv(6n), genit. dvt0s.(ontos) 
= being, pr. par. of eit (eimi) = to be; Fr. 
ontologie. 

Philosophy: 

1. The doctrine of the theory of being. In 
this sense, ontology deals with the nature, 
essence, qualities, and attributes of all exist- 
ances. 


2. The same as METAPHYSICS (q.V.). 


@-nis, s. [Lat.] 
1. A load, a burden. 
2. The same as ONUS PROBANDI (q.v.), 
3. Duty, obligation. 
“On me be the onus of bringing it forward."—¢. 
Bronté: Jane Eyre, ch. xvii. 
onus probandi, s. (Lit. =the burden of 
proving.) The burden of proof; the obligation 
of furnishing evidence to prove a statement. 
‘On/-ward, * on-warde, adv. & a. [Eng. 
ow; -ward.J 
A. As adv: Towards a point in front; for- 
Ward, on, in advance, 
“ Onward to Troy he goes.” 
_ ,. Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,504 
“B. As adjective: 
- 1, Forward, advancing, moving forward or 
towards the front. 


“The impetuous Farl no warning heeds, 
But furious holds the onward way.” 
Scott: The Chase. 

*2. Ina state of advanced progression ; ad- 
vanced, forward ; advanced towards comple- 
tion or perfection. 

““Philoxenus came to. see how onward the fruits 

were of his friend's labour."—Sydney: Arcadia. 


* 3, Leading forward towards perfection. 


* 6n’-ward-néss, s. [Eng. onward; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being onward; an ad- 
vance, a pushing forward. 

“That onwardness to the wonted strength, minis- 


tereth that pleasure whereby we be so refreshed,”— 
Sir 7, More: Utopia, bk. ii., ch. viii. 


ate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wit, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: £6, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, s6n ; miite, cit, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2,0 =6;ey=a; wa = tari 
a. + qu= 


| 6n-y-cho-, pref. 
dvuxos (onuchos)=a finger-nail, a claw, a | 


ontogeny—oological 


bn’-wards, adv. [Eng. on; -wards.) Onward, 
forward, in advance, 


On-y-, pref. [ONnycHo-.] 


on’-¥, a. [Any.] Any. (Scotch.) 
“And if by ony queer mischance Doustercivil had 
got his claws on’t.”—Seott: Antiquary, ch, xliv. 
bn’-y-cha, s. [Onyx.] Heb. nomw (Shechhel- 
leth), probably the operculum of a mollusc of 
the genus Strombus. 
“Take sweet spices, onycha, and galbanum.”— 
Exodus xXx, 34, 
6-nyceh’-i-a, s. [Owyx.] 
Pathol. : A whitlow at the side of the finger- 
nail ; paronychia. 


don/-¥-chite, s. [OnycHo-.]} 
Petrol. : A kind of marble. 


(Gr. dwé (onum), genit. 


hoof.] A nail, a claw, the meaning completed 
by the second element of the word. 
*§-nych’-6-min-cy, s. 
Gr. pavteia (manteia) = prophecy, divination.] 
Divination by means of the nails of the fingers. 


6n-y-cho-my-co-sis, s. [Pref. onycho-, 
and Gr. pvens (mukés) = a fungus.) 


Pathol. : Favus of the nails. (Favus.] When } 


tinea is established on the scalp it produces 
itching ; scratching follows, and some of the 
fungi are transferred to the parts beneath the 
nail, where they grow till they perforate the 
nail itself. The remedy is a lotion of corro- 
sive sublimate. 


| n-¥-chdph’-6r-a, s. pl. [Pref. onycho-, and | 


Gr. hopds (phoros) = bearing, from épw (pherd) 
= to bear.) 

Zool.: An order of Myriapoda, containing 
a single genus, Peripatus (q.v.). Nicholson 
suggests the name Onychopoda for the sake 
of uniformity. 


6n-y-cho-tei-this, s.  [Pref. 
Lat., &e. teuthis= a calamary.] 
Zool. : Uncinated-Calamary ; pen narrow, 
with hollow, conical apex; arms with two 
rows of suckers; tentacles long and powerful, 
with a double series of hooks. 
four to twenty-four inches. Eight species, 
from the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific oceans. 


6-nys'-Eén-a, s. 
(genos) = family.] 
Bot.: 
Onygenei (q.v.). 


(Pref. ony-, and Gr. yévos 


6n-Y-gén’-6-, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. onygen(u); 
Lat. mase. pl. adj. suff. -ei.] oe); 
Bot. : A family of Ascomycetous Fungi. It 
consists of a flocculent spreading mycelium, 
sending up white stalk-like bodies crowned 
by a globular perithecium filled with inter- 


lacing and branching filaments, bearing at } 


their extremities globular cells with spores. 
Found on the feathers of dead birds, on cast- 
off horse-shoes, &c. 
Onygena (q.v.). 


* On-¥-goph’-a-sist, s. (Gr. srvé (onuz) = 
a nail, aud dayeiv (phagetn)=to eat.) One 
who bites his nails. 

“A substitute for biting the nails which I recom. 


mend to all onygophagists."—Southey: The Doctor, | 


ch, ii,, A. 1, 


O-nyx, s. [Gr. dvvé (onyx) =a nail, a precious 
stone streaked with veins, the dvix.ov (onu- 
chion of Theophrastus. } 

1. Mineralogy : e 

(1) A name given by the ancients to a striped 
variety of stalagmitic calcite, or ‘‘alabastrites,” 
as it was then called. 

(2) A variety of agate (q.v.), in which the 
variously-coloured layers are in straight parallel 
bands, adapted for and used in the carving of 
cameos. 


2. Pathol. : [KERATITIS], 


onyx-marble, s, , 

Min.: A name given to a beautifil clear 
white stalagmitic carbonate of lime, found in 
Oran, Algeria. Used for vases, tazzas, &c. 


O-nyx‘-is, s. [Gr. dvvé (onux) = a nail.) [In- 


GROWING, J.J] 


O-G-, pref. [Gr. &dv (Gon) = an egg.] An egg; | 


themeaning completed by the second element. 


(Pref. onycho-, and | 


onycho-, and | 


Length from } 


The typical genus of the family 


The typical genus is : 


6-0-¢yst, s. [Pref. 00-, and Eng. cyst (a.v.).3 
Physiol. (Pl.): Ovicells; globular sacs, ap- 
pended to the cells or chambers in wkicn the 
polypides are contained in some of the Polyzoa. 
They serve as marsupial pouches for the ova. 


6-0-g0/-ni-tim, s. [Gr. doyove (Gogonia) = 
the laying of eggs; doyovew (Gogned) = to lay 
eggs: pref. o0-, aid yovevw (goneud) = to beget.] 
Bot.: A special female cell in Algee which, 
contracting, produces; the oosphere. In the 
Saprolegnies and Peronosporee they are 
spherical, full of protoplasm, and usually 
terminal. 


0-6id-al, a. [Gr. d6v (Gon) =an egg; En 
suff, -oidal.] Resembling an egg ; egg-shap 


dokh, s. (East Ind.) The sugar-cane. 


6-6-lite, s. (Pref. 00-, and Gr. Ac@os (lithos) = 
a stone.] 

1. Petrol.: A variety of limestone, com- 
posed of grains, like the roe of a fish, each of 
which has usually a small fragment of some 
organism or a grain of a mineral as a nucleus, 
around which concentric layers of calcareous 
matter have accumulated. [Pisouire.] (Lyell.) 


2. Geol. & Paleont.: The term is not now 
generally petrological, but is chiefly ehrono- 
logical, being applied to a certain considerable 
portion of the Secondary period and to the 
strata then deposited. A band or belt of 
oolitic rocks, about thirty miles in breadth, 
crosses England obliquely from *he coast of 
Yorkshire to that of Dorsetshire. The oolite 
is thus divided :— 

I.—Upeer OOLITE. 
1. British: (1) Purbeck beds; a. Upper, 5. Middle, 


e HOWEE (2) Portland stone and sand ; (3) Kelloway 
ock, 


2. Foreign: (1) Marnes and @ryphea virgula of 
Argonne, (2) Lithographic Slate of Solenhofen. 


T1.—Mippre Oo.ite, 
ea me ek (1) Coral Rag, (2) Oxford Clay, (8) Kelloway 
ock, 


2. Foreign: Nerinzan Limestone of the Jura. 
I1I.—Lower Oo.itTz. 


1. British : (1) Cornbrash ana Forest Marble, (2)Great 
or Bath Oolite, (3) Stonesfield Slate, (4) Fuller's Rarth 
of Bath, (5) Inferior Oolite. 


Foreign : Undetermined. 

The oolitic rocks affect the physical geog- 
raphy of the parts of England which they 
traverse. The clays and shale, decaying 
rapidly, give rise to long valleys, and the 
calcareous) strata. of the Upper, Middle, and 
Lower Oolite make three parallel ridges, the 
chalk above: constituting a fourth. A similar 
appearance is produced in the same way in 
France between Paris and Metz. During the 
Oolitic period England and Eurepe were largely 
covered by the sea, hot enough to be studded 
in places with coral reefs and contain certain 
cephalopods like Ammonites and Belemnites. 
At. intervals muddy sediment so clouded 
the water as to kill the coral animals. This 
series of events was repeated more than once. 
Islands in the sea had a vegetation of Cyeads, 
Ferns, Conifere, &. Reptiles abounded, 
birds had apparently come into being [Ar- 
CH£OPTERYX), and mammals of the Marsupial 
type. Some trap rocks in the Morea, in the 
Apennines, &c., seem to have proceeded from 
voleanoes active at this time, and some 
granites in the Alps appear contemporaneous, 
[JuRAssIc.] 

3. Comm., &c. : Some of the oolitic limestones, 
as the Buth stone, are excellent for building. 


| O'-6-lithe, s. [Ooxits.] 


Palewont.: The fossil egg of any oviparous 
animal, 


| G-O-lit’'Ze, a. [Eng. oolit(e); -ic.]_ Pertaining 


to oolite; consisting of or resembling oolite. 
{ For Oolitic-formation, Oolitic - strata, 

Can tata Oolitie-series, &., see OoLrTE, 
eol, 2. 


oolitic iron-ore, s. 

Min. : A variety of limonite, and sometimes 
of turgite (q.v. ), occurring in masses of closely 
aggregated roe-like grains, resembling the rock 
oolite (q.v.). 


6-6-1i-tif’-€r-olis, o. [Eng. oolii(e); i con- 
nect., and Lat. fero= to bear, to produce.) 
Producing oolite, 


6-6-168'-ic-al, a. [Eng..oolog(y); -ical.} Be- 
longing to or connected with oology (q.v.). 
“Tf a storm-swept island ... held out the hope of 


some oological novelty, there was the x ae 
Encyc. Brit, (ed, 9th), iii. 773, ns east 


- 8. (Eng. oolog(y); -ist.] A person 
ae to the study of en paebe 
co! birds’ eggs, with a view to their sys- 
tematic study, ¥2 “ie 
“ Ool 
Pbpb poag 
uniform assemblage."—Encyc, Brit, (ed. gth), iit. m3. 
G5r’ 


> % (Pref. oo-, and Gr. 
=a discourse ; Fr. dologie.} oot 

Nat. Hist.: A branch of ornithology which 
seeks to found a scientific classification of 
birds on the character of their eggs. Accord- 
ing to Evelyn (Diary, Oct. 18, 1671), Sir 
Thomas Browne made a collection of eggs 
“of all the birds and fowls he could procure.” 
The Oologie Ornithologique of Des Murs (Paris, 
1862) was the first work on the subject. Ina 
=e sense, oology includes the subject of 
nidification. 

“ Oology, taken alone, proves to be a guide as mis- 

other arbi of classi 


leading as any ar! fica- 
tion,”—#neye. Brit. (ed. 9th), iil. 773. 


60'-léng, Su’-ldmg, s. (Chinese = green 
dragon.} <A variety of black tea, havilee tbe 
flavour of green tea. 


6-01 -¥-sis, s. [Pref. o0-, and Gr. Avers (lusis) 
= a loosing.) 


Bot, : Monstrous ovular development. 


06’-mi-Ak, s. [Native name.] A long, broad 

boat, used by the Esquimaux for conveying 
women, children, and property during their ex- 
cursions in the summer season. Itis furnished 


with seats, and propelled by means of oars, 


OOMIAK. 
(Prom a sketch by Capt. Lyon, RN.) 


somewhat resembling a baker’s peel. One, 


twenty-five feet by eight, and containing 
~one women and children, visited the 


Fury and Hecla a Parry's expedition for 
the discovery of a north-west passage, 1821-23, 
F. Lyon: Private Journal, ch. ii.) 


*oones, adv. [A.S. dnes.] Once. (Chaucer: 
Persones Tale.) 


6-6-nin, s. [ALsuwy.] 


vt. [Etym. doubtfal.] To bind with 
read ; hence, to join, to unite, (Scotch.) 


60’-piik, s. [Chinese.] A variety of black tea. 
6-6-ph6-rid-i-iim, s. pe oo-, and Gr. 
ginella. 
opés 
if 
Pathol. : The same as Ovaritis (q.¥.). 
1. Chill, cold, shivering. 


opds (phoros) = bearing. 
Bot. : The larger form of spore case in Sela- 
6-6-phd-ri-tis, s. [Pref. 0o-; Gr. 
Py Fo = bearing, ‘nd path -itis (qv. 
06'-rié, Ou’-Tié, a. [Icel. wrigr= wet, from 
+= drizzling rain.] 
2, Sad-like ; bleak, dismal, melancholy. 
(Scotch.) 


ii s. [From the Oos Valley, Baden, 
Wire ond’ suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral having a composition re- 
lated to those of the Pinite group (q.v.). It 
occurs in six or twelve-sided prisms, in a so- 
called ite-porphyry (q.v.), and is probably 
a pseudomorph after di ite (q.V.). 


#-é-sphére, s. [Pref. oo-, and Eng. sphere.) 

Bot. (Pl.): In the Alge and some Fungi and 
Hepatice a female cell ; the mass of protoplasm 
requiring to be fertilized ; a germ-cell (q.v.). 

$-6-spo-rin-gi-iim (pl. 6-6-spd-ran’- 
gi-a), s. [Pref. 00-, and Mod. Lat. sporan- 
giwm. 

Bot. : _ rm ag by Thuret = the 
organs nei @ smaller spores in cer- 
tain dark spore” Alge. Opposed to Tricho- 
sporangia (q-V.). 


boil, bdy ; PSat, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; g0, 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, 


oologist—opalescont 


6-6-spore, s. [Pref. o0-, and Eng. spore. 
Bot, : In Alge, Fungi, &c,, an embryo, 


oést, s. [Oast.] 
6-Ss'-std-Zite, ». rae Gr. oréyw (stegd) 


= to cover, and suff, -ite, 

Zool. (Pl.): Seales or other parts of Annulosa 
modified so as to protect the eggs while carried 
by the mother. Uiustey.) 


6-8-thé~oa, s. [Pref. 00-, and Lat, theca (q.¥.).] 


Zool.: An -case, 
pad a egg. xample, that of the 


6-6t'-d-cdid, a. & s. [OdroCOIDEA.] 
A. As adj.: Belo to or hay the 
Savociedelies of Dens order or irae 
Odtocoidea (q.v.). 


“The semi-oviparous method of reproduction in 
pea ye oamimals.”—amer. Journ. Science & Art, 


B, As subst. : Any individual of the Odto- 
coidea, 


“ The Odtocoids, or non-typical mammals."—Amer. 
Journ. Science & Art, xxx. 70. 


6-5t-6-cOT'-dé-a, s. pl. [Gr. 7a dordka (ta 
dotoka) = oviparous animals, as opposed to 
Ta Cwordka (ta zdotoka) = viviparous animals 
(Arist. : H. A., i. 5, 1); and efSos (eidos) = re- 
semblance. ] 

Zool. ; Dana's fourth order of mammals, in- 
cluding the Marsupialia and Monotremata, 
which he terms Semi-oviparous. He refers 
his other orders to a sub-class including typi- 
cal mammals; and the semi-oviparous to a 
second, including the non-typical species, 
intermediate in some important respects be- 
tween mammals and oviparous vertebrates, 


o6'-triim, s. [Orrum.] 


o6ze, v.i. & t. [Oozz, 8.) 

A, Intransitive : 

I, Lit. : To flow gently or in small quantities 
from the pores of a body; to percolate, as a 
liquid, through the pores of a substance, or 
small openings. 

“The latent rill, scarce oozing through me 

% . Thomson : jad ae 

Il. Figuratively : 

1, To come out ; to come to light or public 
knowledge: as, A secret oozes out. 

2. To flow away, to depart; as, His coura 
oozed out at his fingers’ ends, . oi 

*B. Trans. : To emit or give out slowly and 
gently ; to allow to flow. 


06ze, *oose, * wose, s. [A.S. wase = ooze ; 
w6s = juice; cogn. with Ital. vas = wetness ; 
M. H. Ger. wase ; O. H. Ger. waso= turf, sod. 
For the loss of the initial w cf. province. ood 
for wood, ooman for woman, &c.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Soft mud, slime; earth so wet 
as to flow gently or easily yield to pressure, 

“Many dashed into the siege ten up to thetr 

waists in ooze and water, cried to the holy fathers to 
bless them."—Mucaulay : Hist, Eng., ch, vill. 

Il, Technically: 

1. Geol.: A stratum nag of minute 
calcareous and siliceous tests derived from 
varions foraminifers, &c., the wreckage of 
land, with volcanic ash here and there, found 
on ocean-beds. It was discovered in the 
Atlantic, where it exists between 5,000 and 
15,000 feet in depth, whence it is often called 
Atlantic ooze ; but it occurs also in the Pacific, 
and probably in the ocean everywhere. ‘The 
chief foraminifer constituting the ooze is 
Globigerina (q.v.). The ooze is an appropriate 
habitation for sea-lilies, sponges, &c, It is 
identical with the material of which chalk is 
composed [CHALK], and its deposition has 
gone on uninterruptedly from cretaceous 
times till now. 

2. Tanning: A solution of tannin obtained 
by infusing or boiling oak-bark, sumac, cate- 
chu, or other tannin-yielding vegetable ; the 
liquor of a tan-vat. 


6-6-z0'-a, s. pl. [Pref. 00-, and Gr. ya (26a), 
pl. of ggor (2d0n) = a living creature.] 
Zool. ; The same as Protozoa (q.v.). 


o6z'-¥, a. [Eng. ooze); -y.] Containing or 
consisting of ooze; resembling ooze; slimy, 
miry. “ ” 
Breed shoals of -— omy a fe de 
*8-pa-cate, v.t. [Lat. opacatus, pa. 
pa~< oe dark, from 0: is=s ady.] 
To shade, to cloud, to darken, to obscure. 


vr. of 
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o'-pa-cite, s. 
~ite (Min.).} 

Min.: A name proposed for certain black 

opaque scales or grains found in many rocks, 


which are incapable of identification by means 
of the microscope. 


S-piig-i-ty, s. (Fr. opacité, from Lat. opaci- 
tatem, accus. of opacitas ; opacus = shady.) 

1, Lit.: The quality or state of being 
opaque; darkness; want of transparency ; 
= Mey or state of being impervious to 

ight. 


“Some fools have been made sacred for their im- 
Mmense profundity and opacity.”"—Cudworth: Intell. 
System, p. 510. 


2. Figuratively : 
(1) Obtuseness ; dimness of intellect. 


(2) Obseurity ; want of clearness. 
Hot : Sermon on'l John i. 6.) 


* 3-pa’-coitis, a. 
scure, opaque. 
“These opacous clouds,” 

Brome: An Ode. (1643,) 
* 8-pa’-cotis-néss, s. [Eng. opacous ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being opacous ; opacity, 
opaqueness ; imperviousness to light. 


“ Mysteries, which .. . even the opacousness of the 
| ye were not obscure enough to conceal.”"— velyn > 
‘ylva, bk. iv., $8. 


* 6-paec-u-lar, a. [Lat. opacus.] The same 
as OPAQUE (q.V.). 


“‘ Any little motes or specks of opacular matter.”— 
Sterne: Tristram Shandy, ii. 185. 


6-pah, s. [Native name.] (K1nerisx, 1.] 
*o-pake’, s. [Opaque.] 


‘pal, s. [Gr. ordddvos (opallios)=a precious: 
stone. (Dioscorides.)] 

Min.: An amorphous form of silica com- 
bined with water, which varies in amount 
from 2°75 to 21, though mostly ranging from 
3to9 per cent. Hardness, 5°5 to 6°5; sp. gr. 1° 
to 2°3, thus being below quartz-silica in both 
hardness and sp. gr. Lustre, vitreous to: 
resinous ; colours, very variable, in some kinds 
arich play of colours, The varieties are nu- 
merous. Dana divides them as follows: (1) 
Precious or Noble Opal, exhibiting a play of 
delicate colours ; the best, for jewellery pur- 
peed are found in the porphyritic rocks of 

zerwenitza, Hungary. (2) Fire Opal, with . 
fire-like reflections, (3) Girasol, translucent 
and bluish-white. (4) Common Opal, (a) 
milk-white, greenish, yellowish, &c.; (b) Resin- 
opal or Wax-opal ; (c) dull olive and mountain-— 
green ; (d) brick-red ; (e) Hydrophane, which 
by absorption of water becomes transparent. 
to translucent; (f) Forcherite, coloured b 
orpiment. To this division also belongs muc. 
of the semi-opal. (5) Cacholong, opaque, 
porcelain-white. (6) Opal Agate, opal of dif- 
ferent shades of colour. (7) Menilite, or 
Liver-opal. (8) Jasp-opal, opaque from oxide 
of iron and other impurities. (9) Wood-opal, 
the substance of wood replaced by opal-silica, 
(10) Hyalite, a very pure form of opal bac: pe 
in glass-like concretions, mostly associate 
with modern volcanic rocks. (11) Fiorite or 
Siliceous Sinter, formed by the decomposition 
of siliceous minerals in the vicinity of fuma- 
roles and hot springs; (a) Fiorite ;(b) Michaelite >. 
(c) Geyserite. (12) Float-stone, spongy tuber- 
ose concretionsfrom the ‘‘adhesiveclay-slate” 
(slaty-clay) of the Paris Basin. (13) Tripolite 
or Infusorial Earth, consisting of the siliceous 
shélls of Diatoms, &c.; (a) Infusorial Earth 5. 
(b) Randanite; (c) Tripoli-slate; (@) Alumo- 
calcite. 

Thick through the wtceageseee" phe 156 

opal-allophane, s. (Scurorrerirs.] 

opal-giass, s. [OPattne.] 
opal-jasper, s. [OPAL] 


S-pal-ésge’, vi. (Eng. opal; -esce.] To be- 
come or be opalescent; to give outa play of 
colours like an opal. 


3-pal-és¢-enge, s. [Eng. opalescen(t) ; -ce.) 
The quality or state of being opalescent; a 
play of colour like that of an opal ; a reflec- 
tion of a milky and iridescent light. 

“A fine white powder... diffused throuch clear 
glass Bb it the opatescence of x cloudy medium.*— 
Cassell’s Technical Kducator, pt. X., p. 235. 

3-pal-és¢-ent, a. [Eng. opaleso(e); -ent.}. 
Resembling opal ; having the iridescent tints- 


(Lat. opac(us)= dark; suff. 


(Bp. 


[Lat. opacus,] Dark, ob- 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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of opal; reflecting a coloured lustre from a 
single spot. 


3-pa-li-na, s. 
= an opal.] 
Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Operculinide (q.v.). The species are mouth- 
less, free-swimming, and ovate or elongate in 
shape. Van Beneden (Animal Parasites, p. 78) 
says that ‘‘the rectum of frogs is always full 
of the species Opalina ranarum, which swarm 
in this cavity . . . and doubtless live on the 
contents of the intestine.” 


[Mod. Lat., from Lat. opalus 


6-pal-ine, a. &s. [Eng. opal ; -ine.] 
A. As adj. : Pertaining to or resembling opal. 
“Frequently mixed with a ruby or opaline redness.” 
Cook: Third Voyage, bk. iii., ch. xiii. 

B. As subst.: A semi-translucent glass, 
also known as fusible porcelain or milk-glass. 
It is a glass whitened by the addition of 
phosphate of lime, peroxide of tin, or other 
ingredients. 


opaline-felspar, s. [LABRADORITE.] 


O-pal-in’-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. opalin(a) ; 
at. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Ciliata, sub-order Holo- 
tricha. The genera Opalina and Anoplo- 
phrya are parasitic within the intestines of 
Amphibia and Invertebrata. 


O-pal-ize, v.t. [Eng. opal; -ize.]) To make 


to resemble opal. 
6-pal-ized, pa. par. ora. [OPaLIzE.] 


opalized-wood, s. Wood petrified by 
silica so as to acquire a structure resembling 
that of common opal. 


6-pal-d-type, s. [Eng. opal, 0 connect., and 
type.) 
Photog. : A picture on milky glass. 


0-paque’ (que as k), *o-pake’, a. & s. [Fr. 
opaque, from Lat. opacus = shady ; Ital. & Sp. 
opaco.]} 
A. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. & Physics: Dark, shady, ob- 
scured; impervious to rays of light; not 
transparent. 


J The epithet is applied to wood, metals, &c. 
If, however, an opaque body be cut in suffi- 
ciently thin slices it will become translucent. 

2. Bot.: Dull, the reverse of shining, not 
the reverse of transparent. 

*B, As subst. : Opacity, obscurity. 

“This opaque of nature and of soul.” 
Young : Night Thoughts, i. 48. 
6-paque’-ly (que as k), adv. [Eng. opaque; 
ay J In an opaque manner ; darkly, obscurely, 
imly, 


©-paque’-néss (que as k), * 0-pake’- 
ness, s. (Eng. opaque; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being opaque; opacity; imper- 
viousness to light. 


* ope, a. [Opx, v.] Open. 
‘*The gates are ope.” Shakesp. : Coriolanus, 1. = 


* ope, v.t. ie shortened form of open (q.v.).] 
To open. (Used only in poetry.) 
“That golden key, 
That opes the palace of eternity.” 
Milton : Comus, 14. 
6-pég’-ra-pha, s. [Gr. mj (opé) =a chink, 
and ypady (graphé) = drawing. So called be- 
cause the shields or apothecia are cracks upon 
the surface of the thallus resembling Hebrew 
or similar characters upon a pale ground. ] 
Bot. : A genus of Lichens, family Graphide, 
growing on the bark of trees, on stones, &c. 


6-péi’-did-scope, s. An instrument giving 
a Visual illustration of sound by means of the 


movements of a ray of light reflected from a | 


mirror upon a screen. 


op’-en, *opun,a., adv, &s. [A.S. open = open, 

lit. that which is lifted up, from wp = up 
(q.v.). ; cogn. with Dut. open, from op = up; 
Icel. opinn = open, from upp = up; Dan. 
aaben = open, from op = up; Sw. oppen = 
open, from upp = up; Ger. offen = open, 
from auf, O. H. Ger. uf= up. (Skeat.)] 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

1) Unclosed ; not shut, not fastened up, 
not stopped ; unsealed, unfastened. 


opalina—open 


(2) Not closed ; expanded, spread: as, An 
open hand. 

(3) Uncovered. 

“In the open air.” Shakesp.? Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 

(4) Not underground, sunk, or bored : as, 
An open cutting. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Not closed ; ready to hear, see, or re- 
ceive anything ; attentive. 


“The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and 
his ears are open unto their cry,""—Psalm xxxiv. 15. 


(2) Having no obstacle or obstruction inter- 
vening ; unobstructed, clear, free. 
(3) Not concealed, hidden, or kept back ; 
plain, evident, undisguised, exposed to view. 
“They crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, 
and put him to an open shame."—Hebrews vi. 6. 
(4) Liable to attack, not protected, exposed 
to be attacked. 
“‘The service that I truly did his life, 
Hath left me open to all injuries.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., Vv. 2. 
(5) Free to be used or enjoyed; not re- 
stricted. 
“Let me have open means to come to them.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II1., iv. 2. 
(6) Free, generous, liberal, open-handed, 
bounteous. 
“ ; ° 
Having often of your cae porate, parte a, 
(7) Characterised by liberality, generosity, 
or open-handedness: as, To keep open house. 
(8) Free from dissimulation ; frank, artless, 
sincere, plain, not reserved. 
“The French are always open, familiar, and talka- 
tive,"—Addison. 
(9) Characterised by or expressive of frank- 
ness, sincerity, or artlessness: as, An open 
countenance. 


“With dry eyes, and with an open look, 
She met his glance.” Dryden: Sigismonda, 389. 


(10) Free to be debated, capable of being 
argued, not yet decided, debateable, moot : 
as, An open question. 

(11) Not settled or adjusted, not balanced 
or closed: as, To keep an account open. 

(12) Not already occupied ; free, disengaged : 
as, To keep a day open tor an appointment. 

(13) Free to be accepted or rejected : as, He 
left his challenge open. ‘ 

(14) Not frosty ; mild, moderate. \ 


“An open and warm winter portendeth a hot and 
dry summer."—Bacon :. Natural History. 


IL, Technically : 


1. Gram.: Applied to a letter enunciated 
without closing the mouth, or with full utter- 
ance : as, An open vowel. 

2. Music: Applied to the strings of a 
stringed instrument when not compressed 
with the finger so as to alter the pitch ; also 
to the note so produced. [OPEN-NOTES.] 

* B. As adv.: Openly, without disguise or 
secrecy. 

“Do not then walk too open.” 
Shakesp..: Twelfth Night, iii. 3, 

C. As subst.: An open, clear, or unob- 
structed space : espec. in the phrase, the open. 

“The Egyptians ... engaged the enemy in the 

open.’ —Zimes, March 80, 1876. 
1 * GQ) In open: Openly, pubKcly, without 
disguise, in public. 
“The lad 
This day was view'd in nen phoning 
Shakesp. : Henry VIIT., iii, 3 
(2) Letters of open doors : 


Scots law : Letters passing the signet, which 
are requisite when goods are to be poinded 
which are deposited in lockfast places. 


open-air, s. Air unconfined; a place 
where it is thus unconfined, viz., one outside 
houses. 


Open-air Mission: A mission founded in 
1853. Its agents preach in the open air, 
especially at races, fairs, and other large 
gatherings of people. 

Open-Baptist, s. 

Church Hist. (Pl): Baptists who admit to 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper Christians 
of other denominations who have not been 
baptised by immersion. 

open-bill, open-beak, s. 
__Ornith. (Pl.): Anastomus, a genus of Ciconi- 
ide, sub-family Ciconiine (True Storks). 

open-breasted, a. 


1, Lit.: Having the breast or bosom ex- 
posed ; applied to a garment so made as to 
expose the breast. 


ee 
2. Fig.: Free from dissimulation; frank, 


open, plain. 
“Thou art his friend, 
And therefore I'll be open-breasted to thee.” 
Beaum. & Flet.; Custom of the Country, ¥-L 

open-bundle, s. 

Bot.: A bundle of cells in which the cam- 
bium is continually forming new layers of 
permanent cells with the effect of increasing 
the thickness of that part of the stem. Exam- 
ples, most Dicotyledons and Conifer. 


open-cast, a. 

Min. : A term signifying that the mineral, 
whatever it may be, is obtained by open 
working, and not by sinking shafts. 


open-charter, s. 

Scots Law: A charter from the crown, or 
from a subject, containing a precept of sasine 
which has not been executed. - 


open-cheque, s. [CHEcK, s., A. II. 2.) 


open-credit, s. 

Comm. : Credits given by bankers to their 
clients without personal guarantees or deposit 
of securities. 


open-diapason, s. 

Music: The name in England of the chief 
open foundation stop of an organ. On the 
manuals it is of metal, on the pedal organ of 
metal or wood. The metal pipes of this stop 
are cylindrical, and are usually made of 
spotted metal, or of an equal mixture of tin 
and lead. This stop is of eight feet length on 
the manuals, and sixteen feet on the pedals, 
unless stated to the contrary on the regis ser. 


*open-doored, a. Hospitable, ready to 
admit. 
“The slender entertainment of a house 
Once rich, now poor, but ever open-doored.” 
Tennyson: Gerairt & Enid, 02 
* open-eyed, a. Watchful, vigilant. 
“ Open-eyed conspiracy ae time doth take.” 


Shakesp. : Tempest, li. L 
open-flank, s. 
Fort.: That part of the flank which fa 
covered by the orillon. 


open-harmony, s. 
Music: Chords formed by as equidistant a 
disposition of the parts as possible. 


*open-headed, * open-heded, a. 
epee uncovered. Cee om T., 
1228, 


open-link, open-ring,s. The same as 
LaP-RING (q.V.). 

open-notes, s. pil. 

Music: Of stringed instruments, the notes 
of the open strings (q.v.). Of wind instru- 
ments, such as the horn, trumpet, &c., the 
series of natural harmonics which can be 
produced by the lip of the performer without 
the assistance of a slide, key, or piston. 


open-pipe, s. 
Music: A pipe open at the top, as opposed 
to one closed at the top. The pitch of a 


closed pipe is approximately one octave lower 
than that of an open pipe of the same length. 


open-policy, s. 

Comm.: A policy in which, at the time of 
effecting the insurance, it is stated that the 
interest is to be hereafter declared. 

open-score, s. 

Music: A score in which each part has a 
separate line assigned to it, 

open-sesame, s. [SESAME.] 

open-space, s. A place not built over 
or euclosed. 

Open Space Act : 

Law: An Act (40 & 41 Vict., ¢. 35) empower 
ing the Metropolitan Board of Works a the 
Corporation of London to acquire open spaces 
for the benefit. of the London public and the 
people generally. 

open-steek, s. An open-stitch ; a parti- 
cular kind of stitch in sewing. (Scotch. 

“‘ Open-steek hems about it."—Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xix, 

open-strings, s. pi. 

_Music: Strings producing the sounds as- 
signed to them according to the system of 
tuning belonging to the particular instrument. 


open-tail, s. A popular name for the 
medlar. 


Pe EP EL Le = st = too tae al ane 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, ce =é; ey=4; qu= kw. 


open-tide, s. 
Early one i wes — peo —— begin 
o ; the ween Epi 1 
sete Wednewiny. = am 


2. The time after corn is carried out of the 
field. (Frov.) 


o -verdict, s. A verdict returned by 
the jury upon an ingneeh by which it is found 
that a crime has been committed, without 
specifying the criminal; or that a sudden or 

olent death has occurred, without assigning 
any cause, 


open-work, s. Work, especially of an 
ornamental nature, made so as to show open- 
ings through its substance. 


open, * o-pen. wi &t. (8. spesiaa, 
rom open = open ; . openen ; Icel. opna ; 
Dan. aabne; Sw. éppna; Ger. dffnen.) (OPEN, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To make open; to unclose; to free from 
fastening. 

Se ee we in he wide of hevene.” 

ers Plouhman, p. 124. 

2. To expand; to spread open. 

“ Thou openest thy hand."— Psalm civ. 28. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1, To free from obstruction ; to render free 
of access; to make accessible an entrance, 
passage, or view into. 

Be ee the rock, the waters gushed forth.”"— 


2. To make ready to hear or receive any- 
thing. 

“ Thine ear was not opened."— Isaiah xlviil. 8. 

3. To make o evident, plain, or public ; 
‘EMMiiae view Or Keowledas ; t chow, tc 
declare, to manifest, to reveal, to disclose. 

“To thee have I opened my cause."—Jeremiah xx. 12. 

* 4, To expound, to explain, to interpret. 

“ He opened to us the Scriptures."—Luke xxiv. 32. 

5. To make known; to make accessible to 
travellers or traders : as, To open up a country. 

6. To make free to use or enjoyment : as, To 


open a park or public garden. 
7. To begin, to commence; to make a start 
Saget. Necsiag ie. bg 


*8. To affect with feeling; to touch, to 


“ Whose heart the Lord opened, that she attended 
ee Sed things which were spoken of Paul."—Acts 


(1) To make a place, thing, &c., to open; to 
cause anything to be open, as a door. 
“ Open to me, my sister.”"—Canticles ¥. 2. 
(2) To become open or unclosed ; to unclose 
itself; to be opened or parted. y 
The [8 opened and swallowed up Korah, 


(3) To begin, to commence: as, The story 
opens as follows ; The debate opened. 

(4) To begin to appear: as, The mountain 

on our view. 

Il. Hunting: To bark on view or scent of 
the gume. 

_ Vater inna bs beg as men the ae ah ae 

J (1) To open a case : 

Law: To speak first in it. The privilege 
rests with iif advoente who takes the affirm- 
ative side. 

(2) To open pleadings : 

Law: To state briefly before a jury the sub- 
stance of the pleadings. This is generally 
done by the junior counsel. 


3-pen-ér, s. [Eng. open; -er.]_ One who or 
that which opens ; specif., a machine for open- 
ing cotton taken’ from the bales in which it 
has been closely compacted. = 


“ True opener of mine prime angel bl 
ane mRNA ST ee. Lat 


o- hand-éd,a. [Eng. open, and handed.) 
enerous, liberal, bounteous, munificent, free, 
beneficent. : 
fuel Bins eee fond of His bottle Masau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 
-pen-hind-éd-néss, s. [Eng. openhanded ; 
dA The quality or state of being open- 


boil, b6}y ; Psat, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, Sem; thin, 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhin. -cious, -tious, 


open—operate 


handed; generosity, liberality, munificence, 
bounty. 


“Various motives urged Bulstrode to this 
handedness.” —G. Eliot ; Middlemarch, ch. xvii, 


o- heart-éd (ea as a), a. [Eng. open, 
and hearted.) Sincere, candid, frank, open, 
free from dissimulation ; generous. 


“Of an openhearted generous minister you are not 
to sa; that he was in ‘ intrigue to betsy his coun- 
try; but in an intrigue with a lady."—Arbuthnot, 


0’-pen-heart-éd-ly (ea as a), adv. [Eng. 
openhearted ; -ly.) In an openhearted manner ; 
sincerely, frankly, generously, openly, 


0-pen-heart-8d-néss (ea as a),s, [Eng. 
openhearted ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
— openhearted ; sincerity, candour, gene- 
rosity. 


o'-pen-ing,." o-pen-yng, pr. par., a., & s. 
(Ben tas: pen-yng, pr. par., a., & s 


A. As pr. par, : (See the verb). 

B, As adj.: Beginning, first in order: as, 
an opening chapter. 

C. As sudstantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of opening, the state of becoming 
opened. 


“ With openings fast the 


‘ing earth gave > 
And in her inmost wom! Socal eda 


received the day. 
Rowe: Lucan, i. 954, 
*2. A beginning, a commencement: as, the 
opening of a debate, the opening of a tale. 
* 3, A first sign or appearance ; the dawn. 
“God has been pleased to dissipate this confusion 


and chaos, and to give us some ni some dawn- 
ings of liberty thet peidlduions "= dosthe, Becnent 


4, An open place, a breach, a break, a chasm, 

a hole, a perforation, an aperture. 
“Yet fi 
re stage onenent0 the right appear'd 

Hoole: Orlando Furioso, xili. 

5. A space cleared of underwood, or thinly 
wooded, as distinguished from a thick forest. 
(American.) 

II, Arch. : A piercing or unfilled part in a 
wall, left for the admission of light, air, &c. 

{J Opening the copper : 

Soap-making: An operation effected by 
putting in salt or brine till the ley runs freely 
on the laver from the goods. 


opening-bit, s. A tapering tool with 
angular sides for widening an aperture, 


spanning. halt s. A blunt strong- 
bladed knife for opening oysters and tinned 
meats or fruit. 


Sane nan. s. A machine for 
loosening the tussocks of cotton as it comes 
from the bale, so that the offal and dust may 
be removed and the fibres parted. 


O-pen-ly, adv. (Eng. open; -ly.] 
1, In an open manner, publicly, without 
secrecy, disguise. 
“That justice that sees in secret, and rewards 
openly.”"— ‘h: Sermons, vol, viii., ser. 1. 
2. In an open, candid, or frank manner; 


candidly, sincerely. 
“ And therefore I 
Will write and shewe all openly.” 


Gower: C. A. 
3. Plainly, evidently. 


“ My love will show itself more openly.” 
= Shakesp. ; 2 Henry tr, iv. 1, 


(Prol.) 


&-pen-mouthed, «. (Eng. open, and 
mouthed. J 
I. Lit.: Having the mouth wide open; 
gaping. 


“ Nor doth ‘t affect this fond gentility, 
Whereon the fool world openmouthed gazes.” 
Drayton: Pastoral, ecl. . 


2. Fig.: Greedy, ravenous, clamorous. 
Fis oar *o-pen-nesse, s. [Eng. open ; 
ness. 


I, Lit. : The quality or state of being open ; 
freedom from obstruction ; the state of being 
exposed, 


“The openness thereof in manie places to the 
weather.”—Holinshed: Description of Britaine, eh. xiii. 


Il. Figuratively: 
1. Plainness, clearness ; freedom from am- 
biguity, doubt, or obscurity ; manifestness. 


“ Deliver with more openness your answers 
To my demands.” Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, i. 6. 


2. Freedom from disguise or reserve; un- 
reservedness, plainness, 
3. Candour, frankness, sincerity. 


“ An opennesse and franknease of dealing.”—Bacon- 
Essays ; Of Simulation. 
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4. An expression or character of candour or 
frankness ; as, the openness of a countenance. 

5. Mildness; freedom from severity: as, 
the openness of the weather. 


Sp'-ér-a, s. [Ital. == work, performance, from 
Lat. opera = work, from opus, genit. operis = 
work; Fr. opéra; Sp. opera.) 

1. A dramatic entertainment, in which 
music forms an essential and not merely an 
accessory part. The opera is composed of 
solos, recitatives, duets, trios, quartetts, or 
other pieces for single voices; choruses and 
finales ; accompanied throughout with instru- 
ments variously combined to produce certain 
desired effects. Overtures or introductions 
precede the whole work or its several acts in 
nearly every case. The dramatic effect is 
heightened by the accessories of costumes 
and scenery, but they are not absolutely in- 
dispensable, The libretto or book of words 
rarely possesses any claim to literary merit, 
but serves as a mere framework for the com- 
poser. In many of the German and French 
operas of a lighter character spoken dialogue 
is introduced in the place of recitative, and 
the same practice is often observed in English 
opera, so called. There are many varieties of 
opera, but the chief are: the grand opera or 
opera seria, the romantic opera or opera 
drammatica, and the comic opera or opera 
bouffa, for which the French term opera 
bouffe has been adopted in England and 
America. The opera is of Italian origin, and 
of comparatively modern date, and is the 
immediate successor of the miracle-plays with 
music. 

“The show and decoration of the Italian opera,”— 

Goldsmith: On Polite Learning, ch. xii. 

2. The score or libretto of a musical drama. 

3. The theatre or building in which operas 
are performed. 


opera-bouffe, s. [Ormra.] 


opera-cloak, s. A kind of cloak worn 
by ladies at the opera, theatre, or evening 
reunions. 


opera-dancer, s. One who dances in 
an opera ; a ballet-dancer. 


opera-girl, s. 
1. Ord, Lang. : A ballet-girl. 
2. Bot. (Pl.): Mantisia saltatoria, [(Manttsta.] 


opera-glass, s. A binocular telescope 
of the kind invented by Galileo. It has a 
plano-concave or double-concaye eye-glass, so 
that the image is not inverted and little light 
is lost, thus securing great distinctness. 
[FIELD-GLASs. ] 


opera-hat, s. 
or fur, 


opera-house, s. A theatre built espe- 
cially for the performance of musical dramas. 


* 6p-ér-a-ble, a. [Ital. operabdile, from Lat. 
operor = to work ; opus (genit. oper) = work.) 
Possible to be done ; practicable. 

“Uncapable of operadle circumstances, or rightly to 
judge the pradentlality of atfairs.”—Srowne - Tuljor 
Lrrours, p. % 


A folding hat of felt, silk, 


Sp-ér-im'-6-tér, s. [Lat. opera = work, and 
Eng. meter.) An attachment to a machine to 
indicate the number of rotations of a shaft. 
It consists of a train of gear-wheels and pinions 
inclosed in a box and connected to or moved 
by the rotating shaft. A finger on the dial- 

Tate indicates the number of rotations per- 
formed by the shafting. 


* Sp-ér-ance, *dp’-ér-an-cy, s. [Lat. 
operans, pr. par, of operor= to work; opus 
(genit. operis)= work.) The act or state of 
operating ; operation. 

“[They] do effect 
Rare issues by their operance.” 
Beaum. & Flet, (1); Two Noble Kinsmen, 1 & 

* op-ér-ant, a, & s, (Lat. operans, pr. par. 
of operor = to work.] 

A, As adj.: Operating, effective ; having 
power to produce an effect. 


“Faith, J must leave thee love, and shortly too; 
My operant powers their functions leave to do, 
Shakesp.: Hamilet, iii. % 


B. As subst. : One who operates ; an opera 
r. 


nn They dare know of what may seem deform 
The supreme fair sole operant.” 
Coleridge : Religious Musings. 
Sp’-ér-ate, v.i. & t. [Lat. operatus, pa. 
of operor=to work; opus (genit. operis) = 
work ; Fr. opérer ; Ital. operare.] 


this; sin, ag ; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f 
-sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dely 
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A. Iniransitive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, To act; to perform work; to exercise 
power or strength, physical or mechanical. 
“Nature and grace must operate uniformly ; even 
as gravitation operates uniformly upon inatter.” — 
Jortin, Diss. 1. 
2. To have or produce a desired result or 
effect ; to act. [If 1.] 


“The plain convincing reason operates on the mind 
both of a learned and ignorant hearer as long as they 
live.”"—Swift. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Med.: To act or produce a certain effect 
on the human system. 

2. Surg.: To perform gn operation upon a 
human body. 

* BL Transitive: 

1. To effect; to produce or accomplish as 
an agent; to cause. 

2. To work ; to set or keep in operation or 
activity. 


Op-er-at-ic, * op-ér-at/-ic-al, a. (Eng. 
opera; t connect., and suff. -ic, -ical.] Per- 
taining to opera; designed for or appropriate 
to opera ; resembling opera. 


dp-ér-a'-tion, * o-per-a-ci-on, s._ [Fr. 
opération, from Lat. operationem, accus. of 
operatio = work, from operatus, pa. par. of 
operor = to work, to operate (q.v.) ; Sp. opera- 
cion; Ital. operazione.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act or process of operating; the 
exertion of power or strength, physical, me- 
chanical, or moral ; agency, action. 

“Tn architecture, as in all other operative arts, the 
end must direct the operution.”—Reliquiw Wottoniane, 
D. 6. 

2. Action; power or quality of producing 
a desired effect or result; mode or power of 
acting ; active qualities: as, the operation of 
& medicine. 


3. An effect or result produced ; influence. 
“That false fruit 
Far other operation first display'd.” 
Milton: P. L., ix, 1,012. 

4, Aseries of acts or processes in experi- 
ments ; process, manipulation : as, operations 
in chemistry. 

IL. Technically : 


1. Math. : Something to be done ; generally 
some transformation to be made upon quanti- 
ties, which transformation is indicated either 
by rules or by symbols. 

“The very quantities which we should otherwise 
have to calculate by long and tedious operations."— 
Herschel : Astronomy (ed. 5th), § 292. 

2. Mil. € Naval: The carrying out of pre- 
concerted plans by regular movements; a 
series of military or naval movements. 

“In war every operation, from the greatest to the 
smallest, ought to be under the absolute direction of 
one mind.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

3. Surg.: An act performed by a properly 
qualified person upon a human body, either 
with the hand or by means of an instrument, 
for the purpose of healing the part operated 
on, or of restoring it to its normal condition. 


“Charles II, had so much kindness for him as to 
send for a surgeon from Paris to perform the opera- 
tion. —Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, vol. iii., ch, i, 


Sp-ér-a-tive, a. & s. (Fr. opératif; Sp. & 
Ital. operativo.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Having the power of acting or of exciting 
force, physical, mechanical, or moral ; having 
forcible agency ; active in producing results 
or effects. 


“The operative strength of a thing may continue 
the same."—Svuth: Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 1, 


2. Ffficacious, effective; producing effects ; 
having influence. 

“Your lordship may -perceiv2 how effectual and 
‘ operative your lordship's last dealing with her Majesty 
was."—Bucon: To the Lord Keeper, Sept. 28, 1594, 

* 3. Practical; worked or carried on by 
mechanical or manual power, as opposed to 
mental or intellectual: as, an operative art. 
(See example under Oprrartron, I. 1.) 

B. As subst. : A skilled workman ; an arti- 
san, a mechanic, 


* Op'-ér-a-_tive-ly, adv. [Eng. operative; 
-ly.|) In an operative manner, 


“Tf... the artof theshipwright were in the timber 
liself, operatively and effectually, it would there act 
just as nature doth.”"—Cudworth ; Intell. System, p. 155. 


ép'-ér-A-t6r, s. [Lat., from operatus, pa. par. 
of operor == to work, from opus (genit. operis) 


operatic—ophidia 


= work; Fr. opérateur; Sp. operador ; Ital. 
operatore.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
operates or produces an effect. 

“Chymical and other accidental discoveries have 
been made, besides and beyond and without the inten- 
tion of the operator."—Hale : Orig. of Mankind, p. 154. 

2. Surg.: One who performs an operation 
upon the human body, either with the hand 
or by means of instruments. 


* 6p-€r-a-tor-y, s. (Eng. operate); -ory.] 
A laboratory. (Cowley.) 


6-pér’-cu-lar, a. [Lat. opercul(wm): Wng. 
adj. suff. -ar.] Pertaining to or having an 
operculum ; operculate. 


o-pér-cu-_lar’-i-a, s. [Lat. operculum=a 
cover, a lid, so named from the operculate 
calyx.] . 
Bot.: The typical genus of the family 
Opercularide (q.v.), They are pretty plants, 
several of which are cultivated in Britain, 


6-pér-cu-lar-i-da, s. pl. [Lat. oper- 
cular(ia); Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. id@w.] 
Bot. : A family of Cinchonacee, tribe Coffez. 


6-pér-cu-la-ta, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Lat. oper- 
culatus, pa. par. of operculo=to furnish with 
a cover; operculum =a cover.] 

Zool. & Palwont. : A section of Pulmonifer- 
ous Gasteropods; the shell is closed by an 
operculum. There are two families, Cyclos- 
tomide and Aviculide. Early fossil species 
from the Kocene Tertiary, 


$-pér’-cu-late, 6-pér-cu-lat-éd, a. [Lat. 
operculatus, from operculo = to furnish with a 
cover.] The same as OPERCULAR (q.v.). Specif., 
in botany, used to describe a calyx which is 
united into a kind of cap or lid, which falls off 
entire. Example, Eucalyptus, 


op-ér-cw-li-form, a. [Lat. operculum=a 
lid, and forma=form, shape.] Having the 
form of a lid or cover. 


6-pér-cu-li-na, s, [Lat. opercul(wm); fem. 
sing. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Foraminifera, family 
Nummulitide. The spiral convolutions are 
all visible. It commences in the Upper 
Cretaceous, but abounds in the Hocene of 
southern Europe and of Africa. 


6-pér’-cu-liim,,s. 
shut, to close.] 

1. Anat. : The group of convolutions in the 
cerebrum between the two divisions of the 
fissure of Sylvius. 

2. Botany: 


(1) Gen.: A lid, as of the pitcher in Ne- 
penthes. 

(2) Spec. : The lid closing the urn, theca, or 
sporangium in mosses, 

3. Ichthy.: One of a chain of broad flat 
bones forming the gill-cover in osseous fishes. 


4. Zool.: In many of the Gasteropoda, a 
calcareous, horny, or fibrous plate, secreted 
by the metapodium, and serving to close the 
orifice of the shell when the animal is re- 
tracted. The Periwinkle is a familiar example. 
The term is also applied to a lid which closes 
the shell of the sessile cirripedes of Balanus 
and Verruca, and of the lids of certain eggs. 


op-ér-ét'-ta, s. [Ital., dimin. of opera.] 
Music: A short opera, or musical drama of 
a light character. 


Pym, a = “wor ) 
op’-er-ose, * op’-er-ous, a. [Lat. opero- 
sus, from opus (genit. operis)== work; Ital. & 
Sp. operoso.] Laborious ; full of or attained 
with labour, trouble, and tediousness. 

“ All these operose proceedings were adopted by one 


of the most decided tyrants in the rolls of history,"— 
Burke; French Revolution. 


* Op’-ér-ose-ly, adv. [Eng. operose: -ly.] In 
an operose manner. 


{Lat., from operio= to 


* Op’-€r-Ose-néss, s. [Eng. operose; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being operose ; labori- 
ousness. 

“God and nature do things every where in the most 


frugal and compendious way, avd with the least oper- 
oseness.”—Cudworth : Intell, System, p. 672. 


* Sp-ér-Os'-1-ty, s. (Lat. operositas, from 


operosus = operose (q.v.).] Laboriousness ; 
great labour or trouble; operoseness. 


“There is a kind of operosity in sin.”"—Bp, Hall: 
Select Thoughts, 45. woot moe: 


* 6p'-ér-olis, a. [Lat. operosus.] Laborious,. 
operose. 


“Written language, as it is more operous, so it is- 
more digested Bas permanent.” —Holden : On Speech. 


* §-pér-ta-né-oits, a. [Lat. opertancus, from 
eo shut, to close.) Secret, hidden, 
private. 


* Ope’-tide, * ope-tyde, s. (Eng. ope, and. 
tide.], Early spring ; open-tide. 
“God grudges not our moderate and seasonable 
jollities, there is an opetide by his allowance as well a8 
a Lent.”—Bp. Hall: Sermon in Lent. (1641) 


oph’-i-, pref. [OPHio-.] 


6-phi-a-sis, s. [Gr. diacrs (ophiasis) =a 
bald place on the head of serpentine or wind- . 
ing form. (Galen.)] 
Pathol. : (See etym.). 4 


3-phib’-6-liis, s. [Pref. ophi- and Gr. Bédos’ 
(bolos) = a throw with a casting net.] 

Zool. : A genus of snakes, family Colubride. 
Coues (U.S. Geog. Survey (1875), vol. v.)) 
enumerates three species. Ophibolus getulus: 
is the King-snake of America, a deadly foe 
of the rattlesnake, which it overcomes and 
devours. An equal antipathy exists between it 
and the Mocassin-snake, on which account the- 
King-snake is protected in the Southern states. 


dbph-i-céph’-a-liis, s. [OrHiocerHatus.] 


éph’-i-cleide, s. [Fr. ophicléide (lit. = key-- 
serpent); pref. opli-, aud Gr. «Acts (kleis), 
genit. xAcidos (kleidos) = a key.] 

Music: A wind instrument of metal, in- 
vented to supersede the serpent in the orches- 
tra and in military bands. It consists of a- 
wide conical tube, terminating 
in a bell like that of a horn, 
having ten ventages with keys, 
and a mouthpiece like that of 
the serpent. There are two 
sorts of ophicleides, alto and 
bass. The bass ophicleide is 
written on the F-clef, and its x 
eompass is three octaves and 
one note, from B on the third 
space below the bass staff, to 
C on the third space of the 
treble staff. They are in two 
keys, C and Bp. The alto 
ophicleide has a compass simi- 
larin extent to that of the bass 
instrument, but starting from 
a note. one octave higher. 
This instrument is not so satis- 
factory as its bass fellow, and 
is therefore but rarely heard. 
The double-bass ophicleides are 
in Fand Eb, a fifth below the 
bass ophicleides in C and Bb. 
The amount of breath required to play the~ 
double-bass ophicleide will probably prevent 
its general adoption. 


Oph-id-ér’-pé-t6n, s. [Gr. idéSvov (ophidion)s 
=a little snake, and éprerov (herpeton) = a- 
reptile.] . 

Paleont: A genus of Labyrinthodonts from 
the Coal Measures. Prof. Miall placed them 
in his group Aistopoda. 


6-phid’-i-a, s. pl. 
pent.J 
1. Zool.: Snakes; an order of the class: 
Reptilia, which is placed by Prof. Huxley in 
his division Sauropsida (q.v.). The body is” 
always cylindrical and vermiform, covered 
with horny scales, but without a bony exo- 
skeleton. Vertebre proccelous, with rudi- 
mentary transverse processes. They haye no- 
sternum, pectoral arch, forelimbs, or sacrum ;: 
nor, as a rule, are traces of hinder limbs 
present, though they occasionally occur, 2.9. 
‘in Python (q.v.). Hooked conical teeth are 
always present, anchylosed with the jaw. 
[Porson-Fanc.] ‘The order is pre-eminently 
tropical, the species rapidly diminishing as the 
distance from the Equatorincreases, and wholly 
ceasing before the Arctic or Autaretic Circle is 
reached. The classification is not fixed. Ac- 
cording to Wallace, the order contains twenty- 
five families. There is another and natural 
division into three sub-orders ; (1) Thanatophi- 
dia (Venomous Snakes), with two groups, 
Proteroglyphia and Solenoglyphia ; (2) Colu- 
briformes (Innocuous Colubriform Snakes) ;. 
and (3) Typhlopide (Blind Snakes). 
2. Paleont.: First found in the Eocene of 
Sheppey, others from Miocene of Germany, 


sme Ns mbit 


feat ea 


eee; 


OPHICLEIDE. 


[Gr. opis (ophis) =a ser- 


ee, ahee = et Loe ek Ak 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire , Sir, marine; gd, pdt,. 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian. 2, © =6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


and in some Tertiary beds in the United 
States. Most of these appear to have belonged 
to Pythonide. Poison-fangs have been 
found in some of the later Terti deposits, 
and a colubrine snake from the Upper Mio- 
cene of the South of France. (Wallace.) The 
more important genera will be described under 
their names, 


-6-phid’-i-an, a. & s. 
dika) + Eng. suff. -an.)] 
A. As adj.: Belonging to or having the 
characters of the order Ophidia (q.v.). 
B. As subst. : Any individual of the order 
Ophidia. 


“ No remains of ophidians are known to occur in an 
Faiguzote or Mesozoic deposit.” —Nicholson : pation’ 


.}ph-i-di-i. s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ophidi(um); 
rate fem. Pah sai, Cie ser) 
Tehthy. : A family of Anacanthani(q.v.). The 
body is more or less elongated, naked or scaly. 
Verticals .generally united, dorsal oceupying 
greater portion of the back; ventrals rudi- 
mentary, or absent. Mostly marine. Dr. 
Giinther divides the family into five groups : 
Ammo- 


[Mod. Lat., &e. ophi- 


Brotulina, Ophidiina, Fierasferi 
dytina, and Congrogadina. — 
-®-phid-i-T-na, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ophidi(um) ; 
re nent. a eh eee -ina.] ae 
Ichthy. : A of Ophidiids (q.v.). The 
ventrals are ceokenad bya of See in- 


serted below the glosso-hyal. It contains two 


genera, Ophidium and Genypterus. 


* phia“ fia, a. od. Lat. er um) ; 

ng. suff. -oid.] Belonging to or having the 
characteristics of the family Ophidiids, or the 
genus Ophidium. 


“The fifth group of fishes includes two 
pei Prot in Casselt’s Nat. Hist., V. 66. 


+ paiae a. (Opnrpra.] Snake-like; 
nging order Ophidia or Serpents. 
od 


tim, s. (Gr. ddid&o hidion) = 
a Fes the lab a Ophidium 


Ichthy.: The typical 
-Ophidiina. Body 
with 


é genus of the grou 
i ~nitonb we at | 
minute scales 


te,con 


straying to the British coast. The body 
py Seka the dorsal and anal fins mar- 


gined with black. 


-6ph-i-do-ba-tra’ s. pl. [Mod. Lat: 

ophid(ia), 0 es? &e. batrachia.} 

( — : A synonym of Owen’s Ophiomorpha 
q.v. 


}ph-i-mor— (Pref. and Gr. 
poppy mee, ad Tavite the form of 


a@ serpent. 
“The god being an heavenly (ophimorphic) being, 
sate sl yn cereal Se eam oF Di 
: i-6-, pref. (Gr. odes (ophis), genit. dbews 
{erted,sbeos (opheos) = & serpent.) Of, be- 
ging to, or in any respect resembling a 
serpent or anake. 
Sph-i-6-car-¥-dn, s. (Pref. ophio-, and Gr. 
Kapuov =a nut.) 
Bot.: A of Sabiaces, placed by Lind- 
yeas (q.v-). The only species, 
. grows in British 
Guiana. Its seeds are sometimes brought 
to England under the name of snake-nuts, 
their embryo being spirally twisted like a 
coiled-up snake, ‘ 


Bph-i-6-cé-phal-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
ophiocephal(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ichthy.: An acanthopterygian family of 
freshwater fishes, with elongate, sub-cylindri- 
.eal bodies. They often leave the water for a 
-eonsiderable time. Habitat, the rivers of the 
Oriental region. There are two genera, Ophio- 
eephalus and Channa, and twenty-six species. 


Sph-i-6-cSph’-a-liis, s. (Pref. ophio-, and 
Gr. xehady (kephalz) = the head.] 

Ichthy. : Walking-fish ; the typical genus of 
the family Ophiocephalide (q.v.). Ophiocepha- 
lus striatus is universally distributed over 
India, The male constructs a nest, in which 
the ova are deposited. 


‘boil, D6); POLE, JOw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. 


ophidian—ophite 


bph-i-dc-d-ma, s. 
«oun (komé) = hair.) 
Zool. : A genus of Ophinrida, The rays aro 
simple, not squamose, and separated at their 
base es small pendagonal plates. ‘Phe species 
are called Brittle stars, from their fragility, 
Forbes enumerates ten British species, 
Sph-i-d-dés, s. (Gr. dpuddns (ophiddis) = 
ae dés, [ s (op ) 
1. Zoology: 
_ (1) Wagner's name for a genus of Brazilian 
lizards, family Scincide, which have two 
rudimentary limbs close to the anus. 
(2) A genus of Plumulariide, having many 
thread-like organs, ending in knobs with 
thread cells, 


[Pref. ophio-, and Gr, 


2. Entom,: A genus of Ophiuside (q.v.). 
Ophiedes himaris isa northern species, 


Sph-i-d-génes, s. pl. [Gr. dfroyernjs (ophio- 
genés) = serpent-gendered. ] 
Anthrop, : The name of some Asiatic tribes 
mentioned by Strabo, lian, and Pliny, 
“Th S . kin. 
gunk Ge ipa aR tae at ha aes 


touch, and descendants of an ancient hero transformed 
into a snake."—Tylor > Primitive Culture (1871), ii, 218 


dph-i-d-glds-sa'-gd-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
ophiogloss(um) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 
Bot. :; Adders’ Tongues ; an order of Acro- 
gens, alliance Filicales. The vernation is 
straight, the capsules, which are in spikes or 
nicles, formed on the margin of a contracted 
f, are large, coriaceous, two-valved, without 
a ring, or areola. Distribution, the Asiatic 
islands, the West Indies, &c. Known genera 
three or four, two of which—Ophioglossum 
and Botrychium—are British. Number of 
species undetermined. 


Sph-¥-6-glds’-siim, s. [Pref. ophio-, and 
Gr. yA@ooa (gléssa) = the tongue, which the 
frond of these ferns resembles in form.]} 

Bot. : The ie! ones ong of the order Ophio- 
glossacez (q.v.). e frond is ovate and 
simple, the capsules spiked. Known species 
three or four. One, Ophioglosswm vulgatum, 
is called the Adder’s Tongue. It has ovate, 
linear, or elliptic, oblong fronds, from six 
te nine inches long. Is found in damp 

ures, on banks, im woods, &c, and 

in fruit from May to July. There are two 

sub-species, Ophioglossum vulgatum proper, 
and O. lusitanicum. 


* Sph-i-d¢g’-ra-phy, s. [Pref. ophio-, and Gr. 
w (graphd) = to write, to describe.] A 
ription of serpents; ophiology. 


Sph-i-ol’ s. [Pref. ophi-, and Gr. 
Aatpeta (trea = service, worship.} Serpent- 
worship (q.v.). 


“Thenceforth such direct examples of epitalenyy 
may be traced on into classic and barbarie Europe.”"— 
Tylor: Primitive Culture (1871), Li, 117, 


Sph’-i-6-lite, s. (Pref. ophio-, and Gr. Atos 
(lithos) = stone.) 

Petrol.: A roek composed of serpentine 
mixed with more or less dolomite, magnesite, 
or calcite. Hence Hunt divides it imto (1) 
Dolomitie, (2) Magnesitic, and (3) Caleitic 
Ophiolite, according to the particular one of 
the three minerals present in each case. It is 
clouded green, veined with white or pale green. 
Called also Verd-antique. (Dana.) 


oph-1-6-16g-ic, Sph-1-6-16g'-ic-al, a. 
{Eng. ophi: y); -tc, ~ical.) Of or pertaining 
to ophiology. 


dph-i-61'-d-gist, s. (Eng. ophiolog(y) ; -ist.] 
One who is versed in ophiology, or the natu- 
ral history of serpents. 


Sph-i-61-0-gy, s. (Pref. ophio-, and Gr. 
ae (logos) == discourse.] That branch of 
zoology which deals with the natural history, 
classification, and description of serpents. 


* 4] ,s. [Pref. ophio-, and Gr. 

vreta (manteia) = prophecy, divination.) 

A mode of divination by the actions, appear- 

ance, or behaviour of serpents, as by their 
manner of eating, or by their coils. 


Sph-i-6-mor’-pha, s. pl. (Pref. ophio-, and 
Gr. popdy (morphé) = form.) 

Zool. : The family Ceeiliade (q.v.), which 
was raised to ordinal rank by Owen, They are 
serpentiform or vermiform amphibians, with- 
out limbs, anus terminal, the skin generally 
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with horny scales imbedded in it. Eyes rudi- 
mentary or absent, 


Sph-i-6-mor’-phoiis, a. [Oemomonpna.] 
Having the form of a serpent. 


6-phi-6n, s. [Lat., from Gr. dpiwv (ophidn) 

= a fabufons animal in Sardinia; a centaur.) 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Ophionides (q. v.). 


Sph-i-6n’-i-da, s. pl. (Lat. ophion; fem. 
pl. adj. sulf. -ide,} 
Entom.: A family of Ichneumons having 
the abdomen laterally compressed, and more 
or less shaped like a seimitar, 


* Oph-i-dph’-a-goiis, a. [Orniopmaaus.) 
Hating or feeding on serpents. 

“All snakes are not of such polsonous qualities as 
counnon opinion presumeth ; as is contirmable from 
ophiphagous nations, and such as feed upon serpents.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Brrours, bk. vi., eh. xxvii. 


dph-i-dph’-a-giis, s. (Pref. ophio-, and Gr. 
dayetv (phagein) = to eat.) 

Zool.: A genus of Elapide, with one spe- 
cies, Ophiophagus big It is one of the 
largest and most deadly of the Indian snakes, 
and, though widely distributed, is not very 
common. It attains a maximum length of 
about fourteen feet, the head is beautifully 
shielded, and the neck dilatable, like that of 
acobra. Its generic name has reference to its 
habit of feeding on snakes. 


Oph-i-6p’-6-gon, s. (Pref. ophio-, and Gr. 
mwoywv (pogon) = the beard.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Ophio- 
pogonez (q.v.). They are from eastern Asia. 


oph-i-dp-6-go'-né-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ophio- 
pogon; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.J 
Bot.: A tribe of Liliacex. 


Oph’-i-Ops, s. [Pref. ophi-, and Gr. sw (ps) = 
the eye.] ; 
Zool.: A genus of Lizards, family Lacertide. 
They have no eyelids. Ophiops elegans is 
found at Smyrna, 


Sph-i-6r-rhi-za, s. 
piGa (rhiza) = a root.) 
Bot.: A genus of Hedyotide (q.v.), from 
India, Burmah, and Assam. Ophiorrhizu Mun- 
gos is so called because it is said to be one of 
the plants which the Mungoose eats when 
bitten by a snake. It is popularly believed in 
India to be a remedy for bites of snakes, mad 
dogs, &e. The plant is so bitter that the 
Malays call it earth-gall. 


6ph-i-6-saw-ris, s. [OpHsauRus.] 


Oph’-i-6-thrix, s. (Pref. ophio-, and Gr. 
Opcé (thrix) = hair.] 
Zool.: A genus of Ophiurida, Ophiothriz 
Jragilis is the Common Brittle-star, 


Sph-i-dx-Y-lon, s. [Pref. ophio-, and Gr. 
§vAov (culon) = wood.) 

Bot.: A genus of Carissew. The Telugu 
physicians give the root of Ophiowylon serpen- 
tinum as a febrifuge and an alexipharmic. 
Called also Rawwoljia serpentina. 


Sph-i-saw’-riis, s. [Pref. ophi-, and Gr. 
gaipos (sawros) = a lizard.} 
Zoot.: Glass-snake ; an American genus of 
Zonuride, oe from Virginia to Cape 
Florida. There is but one species, Ophisawrus 


[Pref. ophio-, and Gr. 


ventralis. It is small, breakable, and limb- 
less. Length, from twenty-eight to forty 
inches. 


Sph’-ite (1), a. & s. (Gr. dérys (ophitis), from 
Opes (ophis) =a serpent; Fr. ophite.] 
“A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to a ser- 
pent. 
B. As substantive: 
Min. : The same as SERPENTINE (q.V.). 


Oph'-ite (2), s. 
sulf. -ite.] 
Church Hist. & Eceles. (Pl.): A seet of ser- 
pent-worshippers which seems to have arisen 
srior to the Christian Church, but whieh was 
Fittle known till the second century, when 
Christian as well as Jewish Ophites arose. 
They mingled Gnosticism with their Christian 
belief. When they celebrated the Lord's 
Supper, they allowed a serpent to crawl around 
aud over the bread. At the close of the ordi- 
nance, the worshippers kissed the serpent, 


(Gr. dis (ophis) = a serpent ; 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, cxist. -ing. 
-cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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and then sung a hymn of adoration to the 
Supreme Being, whom the serpent in Para- 
dise, whom they identified with Christ, had 
made known to men. Called also Serpen- 
tarians. (Mosheim, Neander.) 


*8-phi-tés, s. [Gr.] [Opnir (1), B.] 


6-phit’-ic, a. [Eng., &c. Opnite (1); suff. 
-1.) 
Petrol. : Of or belonging to the rocks called 
Ophites. (See extract.) 


“For th» first time I propose following M. Michel 
Lévy, to employ the term ophitic structure, from its 
first having been noticed in connection with those 
interesting rocks, the ophites of the Pyrenees.”—Prof. 
Judd, in Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., xli. 360, 361, 


Oph-¥-ii-chiis, s. [Lat., from Gr. dptodxos 
(ophiouchos): Sis (ophis) =a serpent, and 
€xw (ech6) = to have.} 

Astron. : Serpentarius, the Serpent-bearer, 
a constellation of the northern hemisphere. 
One of the ancient asterisms, having Hercules 
on the north, Scorpio on the south, and Ser- 
pens on the west. It has about eighty stars 
visible to the naked eye, the chief being Ras 
Alague (q.v.). 


Sph-i-iir’-a, s. [Gr.. dffovpa (ophiwra), fem. 
of ddioupos (ophiowros) = serpent-tailed : pref. 
ophi-, and ovpdé (oura) = tail.) 

1, Zool. : Sand-star; the typical genus of the 
family Ophiuride, and the order or class 
Ophiuroidea. The arms are very long, and 
adapted for creeping. When touched, it can 
cast off one or all of its rays, hence it is diffi- 
cult to preserve specimens entire. 

2. Paleont.: The genus occurs from the Car- 
boniferous, or at least from the Lias, till now. 


Sph-i-wr’-id, a. &s. [Opniuripa.] 
A. As adj. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Ophiurida (q.v.). 
“An ophiurid arm.”—P. H. Carpenter, in Cassell’s 
Nat. Hist., vi. 269. “ 
‘B. As subst.: Any individual of the Ophi- 
urida (q.v.). 


“The mouth of an Echinopzdium becomes that of 
the Ophiurid."—Huxley: Anat, Invert, Anim., p. 566. 


$ph-i-ur-i-de, oph-i-ir-i-da, s. pl. 
(Mod. Lat. ophiwr(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~ide, or neut. -ida.] 

Zool. : Ophiurids ; the typical family of the 
order (or order of the class) Ophiuroidea. They 
have simple and undivided arms; the genital 
fissures are mostly five in number. Mr. P. H. 
Carpenter includes under it the genera Ophi- 
ura, Ophiocoma, and Ophiothrix (q.v.). 


éph-\-u-rid --a, Sph-i-u-roid-é-a, s.pl. 
Mod. Lat. ophiur(a); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. 
-idea or -oided.] 

1. Zool.: Prof. Huxley, who adopts the 
form Ophiuridea, and calls it an order of 
Echinodermata, thus defines it : 

“The body is depressed, BAe off five arms of a 
different structure from itself. Each presents a cen- 
tral axis, formed by a chain of quadrate ossicles, and 
for each ossicle a row of four superficial plates ; one 
ventral, one dorsal, and two lateral. The ambulacral 
vessel lies between the ventral plates and the quadrate 
ossicles, and only extends to the summit of each arm. 
The larve are pluteiform, and have a skeleton.”— 
Classif. of Animals (1869), p. 129. 

Mr. P. H. Carpenter adopts the form Ophiu- 
roidea, and calls it a class containing two 
orders, Ophiurida and Astrophytida. 


2. Paleont.: Ophiurids have existed from 
Silurian times till now. 


Oph-i-ur’-6id, s. [OparuRorpEA.] Any in- 
dividual of the order Ophiuroidea (q.v.). 


“The development of the ophiuroids is sometimes 
direct.”—Wicholson : Zoology (1878), p. 197. 


oph-i-u-ga, s. [Lat. ophiusa, ophiussa ; from 
Gr. dprovca (ophiousa), dprodaca (ophioussa) 
= (1) The name of Cyprus, and various other 
islands which abound in serpents. (2) A 
magical herb growing in the island of Ele- 
phantine.] 


Entom.: The typical genus of the famil 
Ophiuside (q.v.). *E : aed 


Sph-i-us-i-de, s. pl. (Lat. ophiusa); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ida,] 
Entom. : A family of Moths, group Noctuina. 
The thorax is robust, the abdomen smooth, 
the wings thick, the larva elongate, with the 


pro-legs long. One British species. [Opxt- 
ODES, 2.] 


Oph’-ré-z2, s. pl. (Lat. ophr(ys); j 
mat aatie . [ ophr(ys) ; fem. pl. adj. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, 


ophites—ophthalmotology 


Bot.: A tribe of Orchidacee, having the 
pollen powdery, granular, or sectile, and the 
anther terminal, erect. It contains the fami- 
lies Serapiade, Satyriade, Gymnadenide, 
Holotrichidz, Diside, and Corycide. , 


dph-ry-di-na, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ophryd(ium) ; 
Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Zool.: A sub-family of Vorticellide. The 
animalcules excrete and inhabit a soft, muci- 
laginous, solitary sheath or compound zoo- 
cythium, Two genera, Ophionella and Ophry- 
dium. (Saville Kent.) 


&phrvd tm, s. [Gr. ddpvdvov (ophrudion), 
imin. from odpvs (ophrus) = an eyebrow.) 
Zool.: Fhe type-genus of the sub-family 
Ophrydina (q.v.), from salt and freshwater. 
Saville Kent records three species, Ophrydiwm 
versatile, O. Eichornii, and O. sessile. He 
obtained luxuriant colonies of the last species 
from a pond in Epping Forest. 


oph-ry-6-dén’-dri-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
ophryodendr(on); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ide.] 


Zool.: A family of Tentaculifera Actinaria. 
The tentacles are apparently united so as to 
form one or more distinct proboscidiform 
appendages, the distal terminations of which 
are naked or cirrate. Two genera, Ophryo- 
dendron and Acinetopsis. 


dph-ry-d6-dén’-dron, s. (Pref. ophryo-, and 
Gr. dévdpov (dendron) = a tree. } 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Ophryodendridz (q.v.). They are marine, 
and the animalcules are mostly associated in 
colonies. Parasitic on Hydrozoa and Crusta- 
ceans. Six species, one (Ophryodendron pedi- 
cellatum) British. (Saville Kent.) 


Oph-ry-6-glé’-na, s. [Pref. ophryo-, and Gr. 
yAjvn (gléné) = the pupil of the eye.) 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Ophryoglenide (q.v.). There are three spe- 
cies, Ophryoglena acuminata, O. atra, and 
0. oblonga, inhabiting pond and bog waters. 


oph-ry-6-glée’-ni-da, s. pl. {Mod. Lat. 
ophryoglen(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Holotrichous Ciliata. 

The animalcules are free-swimming and ciliate 


throughout. Saville Kent enumerates nine 
genera, 
Oph-rys, s. (Lat. = Listera ovata(?); Gr. 


opps (ophrus)= an eyebrow. Named from 


the markings of the lip.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Ophree. 
It is of the family Serapiade. The tubers 
are ovoid, the perianth spreading, the petals 
small, no spur; glands of the stalks of the 
pollen- masses 
each in a dis- 
tinct little 
pouch. The 
flowers are 
beautiful, and 
have all a cu- 
rious resem- 
blance to cer- 
tain insects, 
The genus is 
from Europe, 
the north of 
Africa, and 
the west of 
Asia. About 
thirty species 
are known, 
including 
Ophrys apifera 
(the Bee-or- 
chis), O. aranifera (the Spider-orchis), and O, 
muscifera (the Fly-orchis). 


oph-thal-mi-a, * $ph-thal-my, s. [Gr 
opbaAuia (ophthalmia), from db 1-my, (ophthal- 
mos) = an eye.) 

Pathol. : A term used to indicate the struc: 
tural changes produced by proliferation and 
catarrhal inflammation, going on to the forma- 
tion of pus in the mucous membrane of the 
eye, exhibiting various forms, catarrhal, pus- 
tular, purulent (in the new-born infant), gon- 
orrheal, strumous, or scrofulous, and chronic. 
The chief symptons are redness of the eye, 
chemosis, or swelling, discharge of fluid and 
pus, intolerance of light, and frequently, in 
Severe cases, spasmodic closure of the eye- 
lids. When the cornea is involved, destruc- 


OPHRYS. 


6ph-thal'-mie, a. 


éph-thal-mdg’-ra-phy, s. 


Sph-thal-m6l-6-gy, s. 


Sph-thal-mé-plé¢’-i-a, s. 


oph-thal-mds’-cd-py, s. 


oph-thal-mé-state, s. 


* #ph-thal-m6-tol’-d-gist, s. 


tion of the eye and permanent loss of sight—~ 
as in diphtheria and small-pox, or from sand, 
&c., a8 amongst the troops and natives in 
Egypt especially—is a common result. Treat- 
ment of the discharge by caustics and astrin- 
gents is imperatively called for. 


(Gr. dh0arpuixds (ophthal- 

mikos), from dpOaduds (ophthalmos) = the eye. 

Pertaining or relating to the eye. 
ophthalmic-barberry, s. [Berszris.) 


ophthalmic-ganglion, s. 

Anat.: A ganglion formed by the short 
root of the third cerebral nerve. It supplies 
the motor filaments to the iris. 


Sph-thil-mitis, s. [Gr. 6f0aAuéds (ophthal- 


mos) = the eye ; -itis.] 
Pathol. : Ophthalmia. (Parr, &c.) 


Sph-thal-mo-, pref. [Gr. d60aruds (ophthal- 


mos) = the eye.] Relating to the eye. 


Sph-thal-m6-dyn-i-a, s. [Pref. ophthalmo-, 


and Gr. ddvvy (oduné) = pain.) Pain, espe- 


cially a rheumatic pain of the eye. 

(Pref. ophthal- 
mo-, and Gr. ypapw (grapho) = to write.] A 
description of the eye. 


dph-thal-m6l'-d-gist, s. [Eng. ophthalmo- 


log(y) ; -ist.] One who is versed or skilled in 
ophthalmology. 


[Pref. ophthalmo-, 
and Gr. Adyos (logos) = a word, a discourse.] 
That branch of science which deals with the 
eye, its anatomy, and its diseases. 


“The ophthalmoscope has created a new and bi 
lant era for ophthalmology.” —Times, May 4, 1875. 


Sph-thal-mom’-é-tér, s. [Pref. ophthalmo-, 


and Eng. meter.] 

1. Surg.: An instrument of the nature of 
compasses for measuring the capacity of the 
chambers of the eye in anatomical experi- 
ments. 

2. Optics: An instrument invented by Helm- 
holtz for ascertaining the true distance at 
which an object shall be viewed for the ac- 
commodation of each eye. It consists of two 
planes of glass at right angles to each other, 
and a sight-tube through which they and an 
object beyond them are viewed. By rotating 
the glasses on their common axis until the 
two images formed by reflection from their 
back surfaces coincide, the proper point of 
vision is ascertained. 


(Pref. ophthal- 
mo-, and Gr. rAny} (plégé) = a stroke ; tAjco@ 
(plésso) = to strike.] 

Pathol.: Paralysis of one or more of th 
muscles of the eye. 


oph-thal-mop-td’-sis, s. (Pref. ophthalmo-, 


and Gr. rraous (ptosis) = a falling.) 
Pathol. : Prolapse of the globe of the eye. 


ate sign o Ss. : [Pref. ophthalmo-, 


and Gr. oxoméw (skoped 0 see.] 

Optics: An instrument invented by Helm- 
holtz, and described by him in 1851. It is used 
for the examination of the inner structure of 
the eyeball, and is composed of a small round 
mirror with a central perforation, which re- 
flects the light of a lamp placed at the side 
of the eye. When the mirror only is used, 
the method is known as direct ; whena strong 
convex lens intervenes between the eye and 
the mirror it is termed indirect. 


[OPHTHALMO- 
SCOPE. ] 

1, The art or science of examining the in- 
terior of the eye, and of judging of it patho~ 
logically by means of an ophthalmoscope. 


2, A branch of physiognomy which deduces 
the knowledge of a man’s temper and character 
from the appearance of his eyes. 


; {Pref. ophthalmo-, 
and Gr. orarés (statos) = placed, fixed, from 
tormue (histémt) = to stand.] An instrument 
for holding the eye in a-fixed position to facili- 
tate operations. 


1 {An incor- 
rect formation for ophthalmologist.] The same 
as OPHTHALMOLOGIST (q.V.). 


* Oph-thal-m6-tol-36-sY, s. [Orarmat- 


MOLOGY.] 


thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
fill; try, Sjrian. 2», © =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


Sph-thal-mdt’-d-my, s. (Pref. ophthalme- 
and Gr, rou (tomé) =a cutting.) : 
1, Anat. : The dissection of the eye. 
2. Surg., dc. ; The extirpation of the eye. 


*Sph’-thal-my s. (Orsrsavsa.] 


o-pi-Am’-mo . Opi 
le a 8, (Eng. opi(anic), and am- 


Chem. : (Cio 90.02 N. Diopianylamide. 


An amide of opianic-acid, obtained by gently 
heating opianic acid with ammonia. It forms 
@ pale yellow crystalline powder, insoluble in 
Gente; sostoamen be gekae dese ooessts 
owly decompo: ic 
opianate and onion _ 


O-pi-an-ate, s. (Eng. opian(ic); -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of opianic acid. 


* O-pi-ane, s. Eng., &c. opi(um); suff. -ane.] 
Chem. : The same as NARCOTINE (q.v.) 


i-an’-ic, a. [Eng., &c. opian(e); suff. -ic. 
rived from the < . 

opianic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CypHj9O5. Produced by the oxida- 
tion of narcotine by the action of sulphuric 
acid and binoxide of manganese. It crystal- 
lizes in thin colourless prisms, having a bitter 
taste and slight acid reaction. Dissolves easily 
An boiling water, alcohol, and ether, melts at 
140°, and by oxidation is converted into hemi- 
yuk acid. It forms crystallizable salts. The 

ead salt, (CjpHyOyoP forms shining trans- 
| yee crystals, which melt at 150°, and begin 
decompose at 180°. 


opianic-ether, s. 

Chem. : CypHo(C2H Obtained by heat- 
ing opianie acid with alcoholic hydrochloric 
acid to 100° in a sealed tube. It crystallizes 
from alcohol in inodorous, brilliant white 
needles, with a bitter taste, easily soluble in 
alcohol and ether, and melts at 92°. 


©0-pi-an-ine, s. (Eng. opian(ic) ; -ine.] 
Chem. : A base resembling narcotine, found 
by Hinterberger in Egyptian opium. its 
existence, distinct from narcotine, is doubtful. 


6-pi-an-4, pref [Optastc.] (See compound.) 


opiano-sulphurous acid, s. 

Chem, : CjgHgSOg(?). A transparent crystal- 
line mass, possessing acid properties, obtained 
“by evaporating a solution of opianic acid in 
sulphurous acid. It forms crystalline. salts 
with the carbonates of barium and lead. 


@-pi-an-¥l, s. (Eng. opian(ic); -yl.] 
Chem. : (CjgHgO4). The hypothetical radical 


of opianic acid. 

o-pi s.& a, (Eng. opi(um); -ate. Ex- 
plained n the Glossary oo Gtottand’s trans- 
ation of Pliny (1501), as if then of recent 
introduction into English.] 

A, As substantive : 

L Literally: 

1, A medicine, compounded with opium, 
and of a thicker consistence than syrup; a 
soft electuary. 

2. A medicine compounded with opium, and 
having the quality of inducing sleep or rest ; 
a narcotic. 


“ A pillow, which, like opiates ill- ed, 
Intoxicates.” Young: Night Troughts, viii, 67. 


Il. Fig. : Anything which has the power or 
mality of inducing rest or inactivity ; any- 
ing which dulls sensation, whether mental 
or physical, or which relieves uneasiness or 
irritation. 
~ “The siiade with kind! 
. Brooke ; 
B. As adjective : 
1. Lit. : Causing or inducing sleep; sopo- 
Tific, narcotic, somniferous. , 
ae the 
nai Leeann oc, ST Tecteens 
2. Fig. : Causing rest or inactivity ; soothing. 
“Hermes, or his opiate rod.” Milton: P. L., xi. 133. 


*6-pi-ate, vt. [Oprare, s.] 
1, Lit. ; To mix with opium, 
2. Fig.: To lull to sleep. 
** Opiate all her active powers to rest.” 
Fenton ; Epist. to 


T. Lambard, 
*o-pie, s. (0. Fr.) Opium. 


2 cnarcot opie of Thebes fine.” 
rm anaes enn FE 


opiate blessed.” 
Jenualem Delivered, ii. 


ophthalmotomy—opinion 


*0-pif’-ér-oiis, a. [Lat. opifer, from 
uit. opis = help, aid, und fero = to Dring} 
ringing help or aid, 


* dp’-1-fige, s. (Lat. opificiwn, from opus = 
work, aud facio= to do.} Workmanship, 
handiwork, (Bailey.) 


*0-pif’-i-cér, s. (Lat. opifex, genit. opijicis, 
froin opus = work, and facio = to do.) One who 
executes any work ; @ workinan, an artificer. 

“There is an infinite distance betwixt the poor 
mortal artist and the almighty opificer.”—Bentley, 

*o-pime, a. [Lat. opimus.] Plentiful, rich, 
excellent, 

“Great and "—H. 
wore On Goals Bee a er ee 

*$-pim-a-ble, a. [Lat. opinabilis, from 
opinor =to opine, to think; Sp. opinable ; 
Ital. opinabile.) 

1, That may or can be opined or thought. 
“That which is sensibleand opinadle."—P. Holland: 
rok, p. 913, 


2, Open to question or doubt ; doubtful. 
: “The manner is doubtful and opinadle.” 
Chaucer : ie of Loue, 
*-pin-ant, s. (Eng. opin(e); -ant.) One 
who forms an opinion. 


“The Bi apg differ pretty much according to the 
je 7 the opinants,”"—Thackeray; Roundabout 
pers, iv. 


* dp-i-na’-tion, s. [Lat. opinatio, from opina- 
tus, pa. par. of opinor = to opine (q.v.).] The 
act of opining or thinking; opinion, notion. 


*$-pin’-a-tive, a. [Lat. opinatus, pa. par. of 

Gptadh ie io St he (q.v.); Ital. & Sp. opina-~ 
os Obstinate or stiff in opinion ; opinion- 
a 


“ Be noto, tive ; mantaine no factions,"—Burton ; 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 355. 


* 6-pin’-a-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. opinative ; 
-ly.) In an opinative or opinionated manner ; 
conceitedly. 


*$-pin’-a-tor, s. (Lat., fr. opinatus, pa. par. 
of opinor ; Fr. opinateur.] One who holds an 
opinion; one fond of his own opinions, 

“Which sufficiently confuteth those heretical opt- 
nators."—Barrow ; Sermons, Vol. ii., ser. 12. 
3-pine’, v.i. & t. [Fr. opiner, from Lat. opinor, 
* opino =to suppose, from opinus = suppos- 
ing; Sp. & Port. opinar ; Ital. opinare.] 
+A. Intrans.: To think, to suppose, to 
imagine, to judge. 
*B. Trans. : To think of or about ; to sup- 


Wa ny alps Wie 

*$-pin-ér, s. [Eng. opin(e); -er.] One who 
opines, thinks, or supposes ; one who holds 
an opinion. 

“ Weak and wilful opiners, but not just arbitrators,” 
—Bp. Taylor; Artificial Handsomeness, p. 157. 

* $-pin-i-ds’-tre (tre as tér), *6-pin-i- 
as'-ter, a. &s. (O. Fr. opiniastre ; Fr. opini- 
dtre.)} 

A, As adjective: 

1. Unduly attached to one’s own opinion, 
and obstinate in adhering to it. 

2. Obstinately adhered to. 


“ Men are so far in love with thelr own opiniastre 
conceits, as they cannot patiently endure opposition.” 
—Ralegh: Arts of Empire, ch. xiv. 


B. As subst.: The same as OPINATOR (q.v.). 
(Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 12.) 


* §-pin-i-is’-tré-ty (tre as tér), s. (Orrm- 


ATRETY.] Obstinacy. 


* $-pin-i-As’-troiis, a. (Oriiastre.] The 
same as OPINIASTRE, A. 

*$-pin’-i-Ate, v.t. [Lat. opinio=an opinion.) 
To maintain obstinately or dogmatically. 

“They did opiniate two principles,"—Barrow ; Ser- 
mons, Vol. ii., ser. 12. 

* 8-pin’-i-ate, * 6-pin’-i-at-d, a. [Ori- 
ATE, v.] Opinionated ; obstinate in adhering 
to one’s opinion ; dogmatical. 

“The choler of a few opiniate men.”"—Bp, Bedell: 
To Mr. Waddesworth, p. 325, 

* §-pin’-I-ate-ly, adv. (Eng. opinionate ; -ly.] 

In an opinionate manner. 


* §-pin’-i-a-tér, a. [Opr1aTRe.] 


* i che (ias y), a. [Eng. opiniut(e); 
-vve. 
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1, Obstinate or stiff in adhering to one’s 
opinion ; opinionated, 
2. Imagined ; not proved. 


“In a mass of opiniative uncertainties; like the 
silver in bade fact PS of gold."~—Glanvill : Scepsis 


lentifica, ch, vi 
* &-pin'-te-tive-ly (i as y), adv. (Eng. 
opiniative; -ly.] In an opiniative manner; 


conceitedly, dogmatically. 


* 6-pin-ia-tive-néss (i as y), s. (Eng. 
opiniative; -ness,) The aaattiy ‘or state of 
being opiniative : obstinate adherence to one’s 
opinion, 


“The first. obstacle to good counsell is pertinacy or 
dativeness.—Ralegh; Arts of Empire, ch. xiv. 


* 6-pin’-i-a-tor, s. (Eng. opiniat(e); -or.] 
One who adheres obstinately or dogmatically 
to his opinion. 

“ Forced to end his days in a mean condition ; as {t 


is pity but all such politick niators should.”"— 
South ; Sermons, vol. fag 3 a 


* 6-pin’-i-a-tre (tre as tér), ».t. & i. 
[OpINIATRE, a. & 8.) 
A. Trans, : To oppose. 
“The party still opiniatred his electton for very 
many days,”—Clarendon : Religion & Policy, ch. viii. 
B, Intrans. : To follow one’s opinion obstin- 
ately. 
“Dr. Short... 
men, p. 649. 


* §-pin’-i-a-tre (tre as tér), 0. & s. [Fr., 
O. Fr. opiniastre.) 

A. As adj.: Attached or adhering obstin- 
ately or dogmatically to one’s opinion ; dog- 
matical, opinionated. 

“ Opiniatre in discourse, and pridipg himself in 

contradicting others.”"—Locke - Of Education, § 139. 

B. As subst. : The same as OPINIATOR (q.V.). 

Beeconmone opiniatre.”— Burrow: Sermons, vol. tii., 


* 6-pin-i-at’-ré-ty, * 6-pin’-i-a-try, s. 
[Fr.. opiniatreté.] Obstinate attachment or 
adherence to one’s own opinion or notions. 


“What in them was science is in us but opiniatrety.” 
—Locke: Human Understanding, bk. i., ch. iv. 


6-pin’-ic, a. [Altered from opianic (q.v.).] 
Containing or derived from opianie acid. 


opinic-acid, s. \ 

Chem. : Cy4Hj90g'3H,0. Obtained by the 
action of hydriodie acid on hemipinie acid. 
It crystallizes in prisms or tables, which turn 
yellow on exposure to the air; soluble in 
water and alcohol, and slightly soluble in 
ether. Heated on platinum foil it gives offa 
vanilla odour. 


6-pi’-ni-ciis, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Her. An imaginary animal borne as a 
charge, having the head and wings of a griffin 
or eagle, a short tail like that of a camel, and 
the body of a lion. It is sometimes repre- 
sented without wings. 


6-pin’-idn (i as y), *o-pyn-y-oun, s. [Fr. 
opinion, from Lat. opinionem, accus. of opinio 
=a supposition, from opinor = to suppose, to 
opine (q.v.); Sp. opinion ; Ital. opinione.} 

1, That which is opined ; a mental convic- 
tion of the truth of something, founded on 
evidence which is not sufficient to produce 
absolute knowledge or certainty; beliefstronger 
than impression, less strong than positive 
knowledge. 

“T cannot put off my entiion so easily.” —Shakesp. : 

Merry Wives of Windsor, li, 1. 

2. The judgment or sentiments which the 
mind forms of persons or things, or of their 
qualities ; estimation, esteem. 

“The only opinion which he values is the opinion 

of his fellows."—Macaulay: Hist, Bng., ch. xxii, 

8. Settled judgment, convictions, or per. 

suasions ; belief, views. 


“ As far, however, as he could he said to have any* 
opinions, his opinions were Whiggish.”"—Macaulay : 
Hist, Bng., ch. xxiil, 


4, Favourable judgment ; estimation, esteem, 
* 5, Credit, reputation, 


“ Thou hast redeemed thy lost opinion.” 
Shakesp, > 2 Henry IV., ¥. 4. 


* 6, Arrogance, conceitedness, conceit. 
“ Pride, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV, iti. 1, 
* 7. Opinionativeness, dogmatism ; obstin- 
acy in adhering to one’s own opinions or 
notions. 


“Learned without opinion and strange without 
heresy.”-—Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 1. 


8. The formal judgment or statement of 


must not opiniatre.”—North ; Ezxa- 


nn nnn ne EEEE ryan EnDEnE EEE nNESUS SS UnnSE 
DOI, bd} ; port, J6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-Cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, ONT -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ‘c.= bel, del 
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views of a lawyer upon a case or point. sub- 
mitted to him. 

{ Oath of opinion: 

Scots Law: A kind ot oath allowed to be 
taken in certain cases by tradesmen and 
scientific men, whereby they swear not to a 
positive fact, but to what they believe to be a 
fact. 


* §-pin’-ion (i as y), v2. [Orinton, s.] To 

think, to suppose ; to hold as an opinion. ~ 
“That the soul and the angels are devoid of quantity 
and dimension, is generally opinioned.”—Glanvill - 

Scepsis Scientijica. : 

* §-pin’-idn-a-ble (ias y),a. [Eng. opinion ; 
-able.}) Capable or admitting of being made 
a matter of opinion; admitting of various 
opinions ; not positively or certainly settled 
or defined. 


6-pin’-ion-at-éd, * 0-pin’-ion-ate (i as 
y),«. (Eng. opinion ; -ate, -ated.] 
1. Obstinate or stiff in adhering to one’s 
own opinions or notions ; stiff in opinion. 
* 2, Fancicd, imaginary. (Feltham: Resolves, 
p. 95.) 


d-pin’-ion-ate-ly (i as y), adv. [Eng. 
opinionate ; -ly.) In an opinionated manner ; 
obstinately, dogmatically. 


“Where either are only opinionately wise.” ~Felt- 
ham: Resolves, pt. i., res. 85. d 


* 6-pin-ion-at-ist (i as y), s. [Eng. opinion- 
at(e) ; -ist.] An opinionated person ; one who 
adheres obstinately to his own opinions or 

’ notions ; an opinionist. 

ie gat a. {Eng. opinionat(e) ; 

~ive. 

1. Unduly and obstinately adhering to one’s 
own opinions and notions ; opinionated ; fond 
of preconceived notions. 

“Bold and opinionative enou 

dittate.”—Walpole: Anecdotes 


ch, vii. 
2. Imaginary; not proved. 


“We will deny ourselves of some things, both opin- 
ionative and practical, for your sake."—Bunyan: Pil- 
grim's Progress,tpt. ii. 


6-pin’-ion-at-ive-ly (i as y), adv. (Eng. 
opinionative ; -ly.] In an opinionative manner ; 
with undue or stubborn adherence to one’s 
own opinions or notions. 


+ 0-pin’-idn-at-ive-néss (i as y), s. [Eng. 
opinionative; -ness.) The quality or state of 
“being opinionative ; undue or stubborn adher- 
ence to one’s own opinions and notions, 


h to dare and to 
Painting, vol. iv., 


* $-pin’-ion-4-tor (i as y),s. [Eng. opinion- 
at(e); -or.] An opinionative person ; one fond 
of preconceived notions, and stubbornly ad- 
hering to his own opinions. 


* 6-pin-ioned (ias y), a. [Eng. opinion; -ed.] 
Having or holding an opinion ; conceited. 
“ He's so opinion'd of his own abilities.” 
Dryden: Sir Martin Mar-all, i. 
* $-pin’-ion-ist (i as y), s. [Eng. opinion; 
-ist; Fr. opinioniste.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who is fond of pre- 
conceived notions ; an opinionative person ; 
an opinionator. 

‘Every conceited opinionist sets up an infallible 

chair in his own brain."—Glanvill : To Albius. 

2. Church Hist.: A name applied in the six- 
teenth century to those who refused to ac- 
knowledge the Pope as Vicar of Christ, as he 
did not practise evangelical poverty. '(Littré.) 


* §-pip’-ar-oiis, a. (Lat. opiparus, from 
opes = riches, and paro= to furnish.] Sump- 
tuous. 


* 6-pip’-ar-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. opiparous ; 
-ly.| Inasumptuous manner; sumptuously, 
abundantly. 


““Not men meanly bred but opiparously accom- 
plished."— Waterhouse : Apol. for Learning, p. 93. 


O’-pis, s. [A name of Artemis.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Cyprinide (q.v.). It 
is strong, ventricose, cordiform, obliquely- 
keeled, with prominent beaks and cardinal 
teeth 1-1. Forty-two species are known, 
from the Trias to the Chalk, 


O-pis-tho-, pref. (Gr. smodev (opisthen) = 
behind, at the back.] Situated on, pertaining 
to, or connected with the back or rear. 


6-pis’-tho-branch, s. [OPISTHOBRANCHIATA.] 
Any individual of the molluscan order Opis- 


opinion—opium 


thobranchiata. (Hualey: Anatomy of Inverte- 
brate Animals, p. 511.) 
3-pis-tho-bran-chi-a-ta, s. pl. 
opistho-, and Mod. Lat. branchiata (q-.v.). 
Zool.: An order of Gasteropoda. Shell 
rudimentary .or wanting; branchiz arbores- 
cent or fasciculated, more or less completely 
exposed on the back and sides towards the 
rear of the body. It contains two sections, 
Tectibranchiata and Nudibranchiata. 


6-pis-tho-bran’-chi-ate, a. & s. 
THOBRANCHIATA.] 

A. As adj.: Belonging to or having the 

characteristics of the Opisthobranchiata (q-v.). 


“The animal is truly opisthobranchiate,”—Hualey ¢ 
Anat. Invert. Anim,, Pp. 506. 


B. As subst.: Any individval of the order 
Opisthobranchiata (q.v.). 


5-pis-thd-¢oe'-li-a, s. pl, (Pref. opistho-, and 
Gr. Kotdos (koilos) = hollow. 

Paleont.: A sub-order of Crocodilia, esta- 
blished by Owen, based ‘“‘upon more or less of 
the anterior trunk vertebree being united by 
ball-and-socket joints, but having the ball in 
front, instead of, as in modern crocodiles, be- 
hind.” (Owen; Palwont. (ed. 2nd), p. 300.) 


5-pis-tho-¢oo'-li-an, a. {OPISTHOCGELIA.] 
Belonging to or having the characteristics of 
the sub-order Opisthoceelia (q.v.). 


“* Opisthocelian yertebras from the Great Oolite at 
Chipping Norton."—Owen- Paleont. (ed. 2nd), p. 300. 


5-pis-th6-¢oe’-loiis, a. [Mod. Lat. opistho- 
celia); Eng. suff. -ous.] The same as OPpis- 
THOCGLIAN (q.v.) (Hualey : Class. Anim.) 


[Pref. 


{Opis- 


6-pis-thdc’-d-mi, s. pl. [OrisrHocomus.] 
Ornith. : In some classifications an order of 
Birds, erected for the reception of the Hoazin. 


6-pis-th6d-cdm/-i- da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 

opisthocom(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -tde.] 

Ornith.: A family of Opisthocomi or of 
Gallinee (Game-birds), with the single genus 
Opisthocomus 
(q.v.). 

0- pis -thde’- 
o-mis, s. 
(Pref. opistho-, S 
and Gr. k6 


1, Ornith.: 
Hoazin (q.v.). 
There is but 
one species, 
Opisthocomus 
cristatus. It 
has such ; 
‘fanomalies of structure that it is impossible 
to class it along with any other family. It is 
one of those survivors which tell us of extinct 
groups, of whose past existence we should 
otherwise, perhaps, remain for ever ignorant.” 
(Wallace.) 

2. Paleont.: One species from the bone- 
caves of Brazil of Post-Pliocene age. 


5-pis’-thd-dome, 5-pis-thod’-dé-miis, s. 
[Lat. opisthodomus, from Gr. omcOddo0s 
(opisthodomos), from émucGe (opisthe) = behind, 
and dSou6s (domos) = a house.] 

Greek Arch.: The enclosed space behind a 
temple. The treasury at Athens was so called 
because it stood behind thetemple of Minerva. 
The same as the Latin posticum. 


0-pis-thog’-na-thots, a. [Pref. opistho-, 
and Gr. yva0os (gnathos) = a jaw.) 
Anthrop. : (See extract). 


“Welcker distinguishes the extremely orthognathous 
as opisthognathous (or with retreating teeth), a dis- 
tinction which does not seem to me quite justifiable.” 
—Vogt: Lectures on Man (ed. Hunt), p. 53. 


* O-pis-thog’-ra-phy, s. (Pref. opistho-, 
and Gr. ypddw (grapho) = to write.] A writing 
upon the back of anything: espec., the act of 
writing upon the back of a leaf or sheet 
which is already written upon on one side, 


0-pis-thop-tér-2e, s. pl. (Pref. opistho-, and 
Tr. wrepdov (pteron) = a wing.] 

Ichthy.: A sub-family of Silurids. -esta- 
blished by Giinther. They are small South 
American Siluroids, the majority of which 
inhabit water at an elevation of 14,000 feet 
above the sea-level. In the Andes the members 
of this sub-family replace the Loaches of the 
Northern hemisphere. 


i 


5-pis-thdt’-ic, a. (Pref. opistho-, and obs 
(ous), genit. wros (dtos) = the ear.) 

Anat. (Human & Compar.): Of or belonging 
to the posterior ossification of the auditory 
capsule, corresponding with the mastoid and 
part of the petrous bones in man. (Husley.) 


opisthotic-centre, s. 

Anat. : Acentre of formation in the develop- 
ment of the temporal bone in the eranium. 
It surrounds the fenestra rotunda and the 
cochlea. 


&-pis-thot’-d-nos, s. [Pref. opistho-, and Gr. 
Tévos (tonos) = stretching.) 
Pathol. : A species of tetanus in which the 
body is bent backwards. [Locksaw.] 


6-pis’-to-ma, s._ [Gr. driow (opisd) = behind, 
and ordua (stoma) = mouth. } 
Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Opistomidee (q.v.). 


6-pis-tom’-i- dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. opis- 
tom(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool. : A family of Rhabdoceela (q.v.). They 
have a proboscis, coloured eyes, and cal- 
careous particles connected with hearing, 


* 6-pit-u-la’-tion, s. [Lat. opitulatio, from 
opitulatus, pa. par. of opitulor ='to bear help : 
ops (genit. opis) = help, and latus, pa. par. of 
fero=to bear.] The act of giving help or 
aid; aiding ; help. 


O-pi-itim, s. [Lat., from Gr. dmov (opion), 
dimin. from démds (opos)=the milky juice 
which flows from a plant or is drawn off by 
incision.] 

1. Chem.: The dried juice obtained from 
Papaver somniferum, extensively cultivated in 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and India, An incision is 
made in the unripe capsules, the juice is left 
to dry overnight, and then removed with a 
blunt knife. Opium is a complex substance, 
containing morphine (3-15 per cent.), the most 
important alkaloid, narcotine, codeine, nar- 
ceine, thebaine, papaverine, meconic acid, 
meconin, resin, and fat, together with other 
substances, the composition of which is not 
elearly established, 


2. Pharm.: In small doses it produces 
brief excitement, and then acts as a soporific. 
In large doses the sleep becomes coma, and 
death ensues. It is given to allay pain and 
spasm. 

{I Tincture of Opium: [LaupaNuM]. 

opium-hbases, s. pi. 

Chem.: The crystalline alkaloids extracted 
from the dried juice of the poppy. The best 


known are morphine, codeine, thebaine, pa- 
paverine, narcotine, and narceine. 


opium-eater, s. 
uses opium as a stimulant. 

opium-fat, s. 

Chem. : CgHy20(?). Oily acid of opium; a 
soft, almost liquid, fat, obtained from opium 
mare by treatment with alcohol and then 
with ether. It has a sharp, burning taste and 
acid reaction, dissolves in ether, alcohol, and 
oils, and forms soap with alkalis. 


opium-poppy, s. 

Bot. : Papaver somniferum. It is a glaucous 

lant, with large white or bluish-purple 

owers; the capsule ovoid or globose, stipu- 
late, and the leaves amplexicaul, sinuate- 
lobed or toothed. It is wild in Europe, Asia, 
and West Africa; in Britain it is an escape 
from gardens, in which it is often cultivated 
[Orrum.]} 


opium-resin, s. . . 

Chem. : CgHj3NO3(?). A brown substance, 
destitute of taste and odour, which becomes 
fluid when warm. Soluble in alcohol and 
alkalis, insoluble in water. 

opium-trafiic, s. 

Hist., &c.: In China, India, Turkey, and 
other parts of the East, and, to a small extent, 
in the West, opium is used as a narcotic drug, 
The great source whence China has always 
derived its opium has been India, where, 
since 1793, the drug has been a government 
monopoly, the cultivators in Behar, Benares, 
and Malwa being paid at a fixed rate for their 
crops for exportation to China, The trade, 
which was conducted in clippers, was con- 
traband ; the Chinese government having in 
1796 prohibited the importation of opium, 


One who habitually 
[Oprium, 2.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », 0 =6; ey—a; qu=kw. 


and issued various subsequent proclamations 
on ont" ge of the same tenor as the first. 
Nevertheless, by the connivance of theChinese 
local officers, importation about trebled 
in the twenty years between 1816-17 and 
1836-87, in the two latter years being 20,049 
chests, valued at more than £2,000,000. In 
March, 1839, the Chinese authorities, without 
warning given, enforced the law, forbade all 
foreigners to quit Canton, and ordered them 
to deliver up the opium in their possession, 
which was burnt. War with Britain resulted, 
which ended in the defeat of the Chinese, 
who were obliged to pay an indemnity for the 
— They have since been com to 
admit it, and the Indian revenue derivable 
from its growth has risen to about £9,000,000 
annually. The religious community in general 
dislikes the opium traffic, and sections of it 
at times take active steps for its abolition. 


40'-ple, s. (Lat. opulus.] [OpLe-rrer.} 


ople-tree, s. 
Bot.: The wild Guelder Rose, Viburnum 


opulus. 
op-4 bal-sam, s. [Gr. dxds (opos) = jnice, 
and Eng. balsam (q.v.).] peneaae ~ fiaeon} 


Sp-0-dél-doo, s. [A word-coined by Para- 
eelsns; the first element is probably tne Gr. 
brés (opos) = juice.] 

*1. A kind of plaster, said to have been 
invented by Mindererus, and used for external 
injuries. 

2. A saponaceous camphorated liniment, 
8 solution of soap in ardent spirits, with 
camphor and essential oils, soap-liniment, 


i aig - 


t-pdp’-d-n&x, s. [Gr., 
from brés (opos) =j a wavat pot wei 
a kind of lit. =all-healing, from was 


neut, way (pan)=all, and dxeto@a 
eebanh =to hea ol opoponaz.] 

1, Bot.: A genus of Umbellifere, family 
Peucedanide. max Chironum is a plant 
six or seven feet h’ resembling “a parsnip, 
and inhabiting the Levant. 

2. Chem. : The resinous juice obtained from 
the roots of the Pastinaca It occurs 
in irregular lumps of a yellowish-red colour, 
with a bitter, acrid taste and peculiar odour. 
Pelletier found it to contain resin 42 per cent., 
gum 338-4, ligneous matter 9°8, starch 4°2, and 

. malic acid 2°8. The resin melts at 100°. 

3. Pharm. (Ofthe form opoponax) : Used like 
the other gum resins in yt aoe (Garrod.) 
It is a stimulant and antispasmodic, 


Sp-or-an’ s. (Gr. dmsépa (opéra) = the 
Eeperancates ben Daa Gomes = flower.) 
Bot.: A genus of Amaryllidacex, tribe 
Amaryllez. ho Tuteus is a small t 
with pure yellow flowers from the south of 


Europe. It is a purgative. 


* 5 -por-i-gé, s. (Gr. brwpixds (opdrikos), from 
bmwpixy (opdriké), from dmwpa (opdra)= au- 
tumnal fruits.] 


Med.: A medicine composed of autumnal 
fruits (especially quinces, pomegranates, &c.) 
and wine. Formerly employed as a remedy 
in dysentery, diseases of the stomach, and 
the like. (Dunglison.) 


Sp-or-in’-i-a, s. [Gr. brwpivds (opérinos) = 
of or athe ne to the end of summer, refer- 
ring to the time of flowering.) 
Bot.: A sub-genus of Leontodon. The 
pus of all the flowers is one-seriate, 
Rothery, dilated at the base. The buds are 
erect. One British species, Leontodon (for- 
merly ) autumnalis, (Sir J. Hooker.) 


* 8 -po-rop'-d-list, s, (Gr. drwpomwAys (opd- 
ropolés) =a fruiterer : drwpa (opora) = autum- 
nal fruit, and mwAns (pdlés) = a seller ; mwAcw 
poled) = to sell.] A fruiterer. (Bailey: Eras- 

mus, p. 219.) 


s. [From opasswm, the native 
— pew ge athe virginiana among several 
of the tribes of North American Indians.] 
Zool. ; The ular name for the pouched 
mammals which have a geographical range 
from the United States to Patagonia. They 
from the size of a mouse to that of a 
large cat, and have long noses, ears, and 
(generally) naked prehensile tails. The Virgi- 


nian ssum (Di 3 virginiana), common 
over | tem) ‘ thee is the best-known 
of the family [DiveLPHip#], and is found 


Dol, béy ; PORt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, 


ople—oppose 


even in towns, where it acts as a scavenger by 
night. The Crab-eating Opossum (D. cancri- 
vora) inhabits central and tropical South 
America, Lord Derby’s Opossum (D. der- 
biana), like some others which have been 
placed in a separate group, has no pouches in 
which to carry its young; they commonly 
ride on their mother's back, twining their 
prehensile tails round hers, The Murine 
Opossum (D. murinus), no larger than a com- 
mon mouse, is bright red, and ranges from 
cevtral Mexico to the south of Brazil. The 
most remarkable of the group, the Three- 
meine Opossum (D, tristriata), from Brazil, is 
reddish-gray, with three deep-black bands 
down the back. [DrpeLprys.] 


opossum-mouse, s. 
Zool. : Petaurus pygnceus, sometimes classed 


as Acrobata (or Petuwrista) pygmea, [AcRO- 
BATA. ] 


opossum-shrimp, s. [Mysu.] 


op-pi-dan, s. & a. [Lat. oppidanus, from 
oppidum = a town.) 

A, As substantive: 

* 1, An inhabitant of a town; a townsman, 

“The in the mean time, were not wanting 
to us; and particularly the baillives.”—a- 

Wood: Ann. Univ, Oxford in 1528. 

2. At Eton College, a student who is not 
on the foundation, and who boards in the 
town, as distinguished from a King's Scholar. 

* B. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to a 
town ; civic. 

“Temporal government of Rome, and oppidan 


affairs.”"— 2% : Letters, bk. i., § 1, let. 38. 

* Sp-pig’ -nér-ate, * 6p-pig’-nor-ate, v.t. 
(Lat. oppigneratus, pa. par. of oppignero = to 
Pledge, to pawn : ey dene roe capa ns to 

edge ; pignus (genit. noris) = a pledge. 
To nid Ey to pawn. —, 


ph OO permet day og 
ve e donatives to other men,”—Bacon ; 


* dp-pig-nor-a-tion, s. [OpricNERaTE.] 
A pledge. (Andrewes: Sermons, v. 74.) 


* Sp-pi-late, v.t. [Lat. oppilatus, pa. par. of 

= to crowd together : op = ob = against, 

and pilo—to drive; Fr. oppiler ; Ital. 

lare.]) To crowd together; to fill with ob- 
structions ; to block up. 

Be 5 a ama 

* Sp-pi-lation, s. .; from oppiler = to 

oppilate (q.v.).] wae nck of crowding, ob- 

structing, or blocking up; an obstruction ; a 


bleck ; a especially in the lower 
intestines. 
“It... remooueth oppilationsand of th 
liuer!"_-iolinehed Deser. Eng., bkiil., ch. c ¥ 
* op pr is-tive, a. (Fr. oppilatif.] Causing 
obstruction ; obstructive. 
* Sp-plete’, * lét’-6d, o. (Lat. opple- 
tus, pa. par. ref fill u ‘op = 0b, 
and pleo = to fill.] Filled, crowded, full. 


4% ‘-tion, s. ([Opriern.] The act of 
rift up; the state of being filled up; ful- 
ness. (Gentleman Instructed, p. 309.) 


* Sp-pone’, v.t. (Lat. oppono, from op =o0b = 
against, and pono = to place.) To oppose. 
dealeclcieedetiodl es Ucteen 
ords spirituall or 
Mae ge 10 8 ide + Alchymist, ill. 2. 

* Sp-po’-n , & (Eng. opponent; -cy.] 
The act opening an academical disputa- 
tion; the proposition of objections to a thesis ;, 
an exercise for a degree. 

dp-pd'-nent, a. & s. [Lat. opponens, pr. par. 
of oppono = to place opposite; Sp. oponente ; 
Ital. opponente,] [OpPons,] 

* A, As adjective: 
1, Opposite ; situated or standing opposite 
or in front. 


mporall, 


pathizing lover takes his stand 
High on th’ opponent bank.” 
Thomson: Spring, 666. 
2. Opposed, antagonistic, adverse. 


“Tt was ent to our search ordain’d, 
That jor, still sought, should never be.attain’d.” 


: Knowledge, 28. 
B, As substantive: 
1, One who opposes ; one who supports the 
opposite side in a cause, controversy, or argu- 
ment ; an adversary, an antagonist. 


“For, while his opponents were united, his adherents 
were divided."—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch, xxiii, 
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2. One who attacks some thesis or proposi- 
tion ; one who a dispute or argument by 
raising objections to a tenet or doctrine; the 
correlative to defendant or respondent. 

“ How becomIingly does Philopolis exercise his office, 
opponent 


and seasonably commit the with the re- 
spondent, like a long practised moderator.”—More. 


6p’-por-tiine, * op-or- a Fr. op- 
portun, from Lat. opportunus, lit. = near the 
port, from op = ob = over against, and portus 
=a port; Sp. oportuno; Ital, opportuno.] 
Gcasanable, convenient, timely, fit ; +» well- 
imed, 


“The most opportune place, the atrongest suggestion.” 


Shakesp. Tempest, ty..1, 
* Sp’-por-tiine, vt. [Orrorrune, a.] To 
suit, to accommodate. 


og age aes 
p'-por-tune-fiil, a. [Eng. opportune; 
ful The same as Gereeney a. (q.V.). 
(Middleton: Mayor of Quinborough, iv.) 

Sp'-por-tiine-ly, adv. (Eng. opportune ; -ly.] 
In an opportune manner ; at an opportune or 
convenient time or place; seasonably, con- 
veniently, 


“‘ Most opportunely comes 
Some hero,” Buokinghunshire t iady on Poetry. 


Sp’-por-tine-néss, 5. (Eng. opportune; 
~ness.) The quality or state of being oppor- 
tune; convenience, seasonableness, timeli- 
ness. 


Sp’-por-tiin-igm, s. (Eng. opportune, a; 
-ism.) The act or practice of making the most 
of opportunities ; specif., in polities, the prac- 
tice of turning circumstances to the advan- 
tages of one’s party, even at the sacrifice of 
party principles. [OPPoRTUNIST.] 


op-por-tin-ist, s, (Eng. opportune, a.; 
-ist.) One who endeavours, to turn circum- 
stances to the advantage of his party ; one 
Sa the principles of Opportunism 
(q.v.). 

“He disliked being called Opportunist ; but Burke’ 
motion of political method is not a bad definition of 
Papers and one which Gambetta would surely 
not have disclaimed.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 31, 1883. 


op-por-tin’-i-ty, * op-por-tun-i-te, s. 
[Fr.. opportunité, from Lat. opportunitatem, 
accus. of opportunitas, from opportwunus= op- 
portune (q.v.); Sp. oportunidad ; Ital. oppor- 
tunita.] 

1. Fit, opportune, or convenient time or 
occasion ; a time, occasion, or place attended 
with favourable circumstances; suitable or 
propitious occasion or chance. 

sare te rer i eh 
Eng., ch, xxv, 


*2, Convenience, fitness, suitability. 


“Hull, a town of great stre: and unity, 
both to sea and land affuirs."—)filton. (|W ) 

* 3. Occurrence, occasion. 

“The nity of temptations."—Jeremy Taylor. 
( Webster. 


*4, Importunity, earnestness. 


“ Entreats us to be happy with an Samora 
passionate.”"—Jeremy Leylor., (Webster. 


*5, Character, habit. (Halliwell. 


To take an opportunity: To avail one’s self 
ofa convenient or favourable time or occasion. 
“TI shall take an early opportunity of resigning my 
place."—Mucaulay : Hist. Lng., ch. xvil. 
Sp-po-ga-bil-{-ty, s. (Eng. opposable; ~ity.] 
The capability of being placed so as to act in 
opposition, 
“ Opposability of the thumb."—St, @ Mivarg, in 
Encyc. Brit, (ed. 9th), iil. 167. 


Sp-pds'-a-ble, a. [Eng. oppo(se) ; -able,} 
1, That may or can be opposed ; capable of 
being opposed or resisted. 
2, Capable of being opposed or set against 
something else. 


“Their thambs are never opposable like those of 
the Simiad# and of Man,"—Afivart - Man & Apes. p. 50. 


*Sp-pos’-al, s. (Eng. onpos(e); -al.) The 
act of opposing ; opposition, 
“The castle-gates opened, fearless of any further 
opposal."—Sir 1’, Herbert » Travels, p. 81. 


bp-pose, * op-os-yn, v.t. & i. [Fr. opposer, 
s'opposer, from op (= Lat, op = ob) = against, 
and poser = to place, 
A. Transitive: 
1, To place or set in front or over against; 
to set opposite. 


“ Oppose thy steadfast-gazing eyes to mine.” 
Shakesp, ; 2 Henry VI., 1v. 10. 


gem ; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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*2. To expose or set in full view. 
“ Opposing freely 


h rson to the people.” 
phe rean st ‘Shakesp. : Benry VIL, iv. i. 


3. To set in opposition ; to make an adver- 
sary ; to confront. 


“They were at first opposed to enemies as undisci- 
plined #4, themselves."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 1. 


4, To set against; to set or put in opposi- 
tion, with a view to counterbalance or 
countervail, and thus to defeat, hinder, pre- 
vent, or destroy effects. 

“He opposes the memorandum as a-counterpoise 

against them all."—Hakewill : Apologie, bk. iv., § 7. 

5. To resist by physical means, arguments, 
or otherwise ; to act as an opponent to. 

6. To withstand; to check; to resist 
effectually ; to combat. 

“A simple woman, much too weak 


To oppose your cunning. 
Z y Ehakesp. 2 Henry VIII, ii. 4 


7. To contend or compete against: as, To 
oppose a rival for a prize. 
*8, To examine ; to search into. 


“Thou might thyn owne conscience 
Oppose, if thou hast be suche one.” 
Gower: C. A., Ve 


* 9. To offer, to propose. 


“ Opposing great rewardes to him that finds him.” 
Chapman: Blinde Beggar of Alexandria, i. 1. 


B. Intransitive: 
*1. To be set or placed opposite; to be 


opposite. Paes 
“The four coigns 
Which the Merid oeoenes jomns.” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, iii. (Prol.) 
*2. To act adversely or in opposition ; to 
make opposition. 


“ Oppose against their wills.” 
tas Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, i. 1. 


3. To obstruct; to act obstructively; to 
make or raise objections. 


bp-posed’, pa. par. & a. [Orrose.] 
A, As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Set opposite or over against ; opposite. 
“The opposed continent.” 
Shakesp. : Henry IV., iii. 1. 
2. Antagonistic, adverse, hostile; being or 
feeling against : as, He is opposed to the plan. 


* Op-pose’-léss, a. [Eng. oppose; -less.] Not 
to be opposed ; irresistible. 

“To quarrel with your great (epEateiese wills.” 

kesp.: Lear, iv. 6. 
dp-pos’-ér, s. [Eng. oppos(e) ; -er.] 

1. One who opposes in party, principle, con- 
troversy, or otherwise; an opponent, an 
antagonist, an adversary, an enemy, a rival. 

“ And thou, my soul, of all such men beware, 
That unto holiness opposers are.” 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

*92, An officer formerly belonging to the 
Green Wax in the Exchequer. 


Bp'-po-site, a. & s. (Fr. opposite, from Lat. 
oppositus, pa. par. of oppono = to set against ; 
op, ob = over against, and pono = to place.] 

A. As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Standing, situated, or set over against or 
in front : as, the opposite house. 
2, Antagonistic, adverse, hostile, opposed. 
“ By free consent of all, none opposite.” 
Milton: P. R., tii. 358, 
3. Different in nature or quality ; opposed 
or antagonistic in nature or character ; con- 
trary, inconsistent, repugnant. 
4. Being the other of two ; different. 


“ Advantages of dress would be too powerful an 
sntazonisy for the opposite sex." —Goldsmith : The Bee, 
oO, 2. 


II. Bot.: Placed on the opposite sides of 
some other body or thing, and on the same 
horizontal plane. Used of leaves with respect 
te the stem, of branches with respect to the 
trunk, of the embryo with respect to the 
lateral endosperm, &¢c. 

B. As substantive: 


1, One who or that which opposes; an 
opponent, an adversary, an enemy. 

“He is, indeed, sir, the most skilful, bloody, and 
fatal opposite, that you could possibly have found.” 
—Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, tii. 4. 

2, One who or that which is different in 
nature or quality from another or others; one 
of two or more contrary or inconsistent things. 

“ Opposites complete while contraries exclude one 
another.”"—Trench: Study of Words, p. 169. 

*{ To be opposite with : To differ from ; to 

show aversion to, (Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, 
ii. 5.) 


opposed—oppressor 


opposite-angles, s. pl. 

Geom. : Angles formed by two straight lines 
crossing each other, which are not adjacent 
angles. [ADJACENT, INTERIOR. ] 


opposite-cones, s. pl. 
Geom. : Cones to which a straight line can 
be everywhere applied on the surface of both. 


opposite-sections, s. pl. 
Geom.: Sections made by a plane cutting 
two opposite cones. 


= dp'-ps-site-ly, adv, [Eng. opposite; -ly.] 
1. In an opposite manner, place, or direc- 
tion ; in a position to face each other. 
“The oppositely noted planet.”—Drayton: Poly- 
Olbion, 8.11, (Note.) 
2. Adversely. 


oppositely-pinnate, s. 
Bot. (Of a leaf): Having the pinnules oppo- 
site to each other. 


* Op’-po-site-néss, s. [Eng. opposite ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being opposite ; opposi- 
tion. 


dp-ps-si-tion, * op-po-si-ci-on, s. & a. 
(Fr., from Lat. oppositionem, accus. of oppost- 
tio, from oppositus, pa. par. of = to 
place against ; Sp. oposicion ; Ital. opposizione.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Situation or position so as to front some- 
thing else; a standing over against or oppo- 
site. 

Geen Death ee Perio: Pe Ly il, 808 

2. The act or state of opposing ; attempt or 
effort to check, withstand, or resist. 

“ Harangues are heard, but soon 
In factious opposition.” Milton: P. L., xi, 664. 
* 3, The act of opposing or offering for com- 


. * Hamlet, v. 2. 

4, The state of being opposed, compared 
with, or set against something else ; contrast, 
contrariety. / 

5, That which opposes ; an obstacle, a hin- 
drance, an impediment: as, The stream met 
with no opposition in its course. 

6. The whole body of opposers collectively ; 
specif., the party in the houses of parliament, 
or other legislative assembly, which is op- 
posed to the administration in office for the 
time being, and which succeeds to power on a 
change of government. 

“The opposition .. . sullenly assented to what the 
ministry proposed.’—Macauluy- Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 
*7, A combat, an encounter. 
“In single opposition, hand to hand.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., i. 3 
Il. Technically : 


1, Astron. : The situation of two heavenly 
bodies when they are diametrically opposed 
to each other, or when their longitudes differ 
by 180°. Thus there is always an opposition 
of sun and moon at every full moon; also the 
moon, or a planet, is said to be in opposition 
to the sun when it passes the meridian at mid- 
night. [Consunction.] Signified by the 
symbol §, as 8 1| © = the opposition of Jupi- 
ter to the Sun. 

“That now next at this opposition 
Which in the signe shal be of the Leon.” 
haucer: C. T., 11,369. 


2. Fine Art: The same as Conrrast (q.V.). 

3. Logic: Opposition of judgments is the re- 
lation between any two which have the same 
matter, but a different form, the same subject 
and predicate, but a different quantity, quality, 
or relation. There are five kinds of Opposi- 
tion, viz., Contradictory, Contrary, Inconsis- 
tent, Subaltern, and Subcontrary. 

4, Rhet.: A figure whereby two things are 
joined which seem incompatible. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the party 
opposed to an administration for the time 
being in office : as, the opposition benches. 


* Op-po-si'-tion-ist, s. [Eng. opposition; 
-ist.] One of the opposition; an opponent; 
a member of the party opposed to an adminis- 
tration for the time being in office. 
“Tn words of equal size 
Some oppositionist replies,” 
Prued ; County Batt. 
* Sp-po-si’-tion-léss, a. [Eng. opposition ; 
less.) Without an opposition party. 


“The parliament is met, but empty and totall: 
oppositionless.”— Walpole : ‘Letters, ited, y. 


< The opposition of your person in trial.” 
Shakesp. 


a 


* Sp-pds'-i-tive, a. [Fr. oppositif.] Capable 
of being put in opposition. a 


“Not without some Cape comparison.”—Bp. 
Hall: Prosecution of the Transfiguration. 


* 6p-po'-give, a. [Eng. oppos(e); -iwe.] 
Actuated by a spirit of opposition; contra- 
dictory. 

“An obstinate, dissentious, and opposive spirit.”— 
Hart. M.S., i. 610. 

dp-préss’, *op-presse, v.f. [Fr. oppresser, 
from Low Lat. oppresso, from Lat. oppressus, 
pa. par. of opprimo=to oppress, to press 
upon: op=ob= against, on, and premo= te 
press. ] 

*1, To press upon; to exert pressure on; 
to act upon by pressure. 
TNonae AE heen bo tavee bp anal ox eae 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,242 
2. To load, burden, or weigh down with 
cruel, unjust, or unreasonable impositions ; 
to treat with cruelty, rigour, or severity; to 
crush with unreasonable severity. 
“Israel is oppressed of the Madianites, because he 
onde agayne into idolatrie.”"—Judges vi. (Note.) 
3. To overpower, to overwhelm, to subdue, 
to overburden, to depress. 
cd ds the mind 
ro sud OS Pre en” Loar 
*4, To use violence to; to ravish. 
“‘ He a maiden hath Openestels 
Which in hire ordre was professed. 
Gower: 0. dw V- 
* 5. To rob or deprive forcibly. 
“To ben oppressed of hire maidenhede.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 11,697. 
6. To sit or lie heavy upon: as, Excessive 
food oppresses the stomach. 


*7. To afflict, to distress, to harass. 
“You ne'er oppressed me with a mother’s us 
Shakesp.; Als Well that Ends Well, i. 8. 
* 8, To suppress, to crush. 
“The mutiny there he hastes to oppress.” 
Shakesp.: Pericles, iii. (Prol.) 
Op-préss’-idn (ss as sh), s. [Fr. oppression, 
from Lat. oppressionem, accus. of eppressio = 
a pressing down or upon, from oppressus, 
pa. par. of opprimo = to oppress (q.v.); Sp. 
opresion ; Ital. oppressione.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of oppressing; the act of bur- 
dening or loading with cruel, unjust, or un- 
reasonable impositions or exactions; exces- 
sive rigour in government, tyranny. 


“Surely oppression maketh a wise man mad.”— 
Eccles. vii. 7. 


2. The state of being oppressed ; misery. 
“And the Lord... saw the oppression of Israel 
Lee the King of Syria oppressed them.”—2 Kings 

3. That which oppresses ; hardship, ca- 
lamity. 

*4, An act of cruelty or violence ; violence. 
(Chaucer: C. T., 6,471.) 

5. Depression or dulness of spirits; lassi- 
tude of body; a feeling of weight or heavi- 
ness in the mind or body. 

II. Pathol.: A sensation of weight or ful- 
ness in an organ or part, which in conse- 
quence fulfils its functions with difficulty; 
as oppression of the chest, attended with 
difficulty of breathing. 


op-prés-sive, a. [Fr. oppressif; Sp. opre- 
sivo ; Ital. oppressivo.] 

1. Unreasonably or unjustly severe, rigorous, 
burdensome, or harsh. 

“‘ However oppressive a game law may be, the ti i- 
tion is but Scag from 5 poacher toa ee 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

2. Using or given to oppression ; tyrannical, 
cruel. 

3. Overpowering, 
burdensome. 

“To ease the soul of one oppressive weight.” 
Pope: Moral Essays, i. 105. 
op-prés’-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. oppressive ; 

-ly.] In an oppressive manner ; with unrea- 
sonable or unjust severity, rigour, or harsh- 
ness. 

“Her [France] taxes are more injudiciously and 
more oppressively imposed.” —Burke: On a late State 
of the Nation, 

Op-prés'-sive-néss, s.  [Eng. oppressive ; 
~ness.| The quality or state of being oppres- 
sive. 


op-prés'-sor, *op-pres-sour, s. [Lat., 


from oppressus, pa. par. of opprimo = to op- 
press; Fr. oppressewr.] One who oppresses ; 


overwhelming, heavy, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén: miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », 0 =6; ey ~ a; qu = kw. 


one who harasses others with unreasonable or 
unjust severity, rigour, or harshness. 
“Their freed hased 
Of all their hard oppressore valued most 
Cowper > Expostulution, 172. 
* $p-préss‘-iire (ss as sh), s [From oppress, 
as pressure froin press.] Oppression. 


“The oppresnures that _exercis’d the defence and 
oe one man."—Hacket: Life of Williams, 


Sp-pro’-bri-oltis, *op- bri-ouse, «a. 
Lat. opprobriosus ; ium = reproach.] 
1. Fall of or containing reproach or oppro- 
brium ; reproachful and contemptuous ; abu- 
five, sc ous, disgraceful. 


To France than all her loases aud defeats.” 
Cowper: Tusk, v. 879. 
* 2. Infamous ; blasted with injury. 


“ This dark opprodrious den of shame.” 
Milton: P. L., ti, 58 


* 3. Using scurrilous, abusive, or contemp- 
tuous language ; reviling. 
“CH ‘ « 
[ He) inly groaning, thus ; ree to 


ép-pro-bri-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. opprobrious ; 
-ly.] In an opprobrious mauner ; with abuse 
and insult ; scurrilously. 


“To taunt and scorn you thus ye ay” 
Fuabewn, - Richard L171, iil. 1. 


$p-pro-bri-oiis-néss, s. (Eng. opprobri- 
ous; -ness.) The quality or elnteee being op- 
probrious; sc ity, reproachfulness, abu- 
siveness. 

“A teous man is better that hath none images, 
tor he be free from opprobriousnes.”—Barnes - 
Workes, Dp. 344, 

ép-pro~bri-iim, s.  [Lat., from op=ob= 
on, upon, and probriwm = disgrace, infamy.] 

1. Scurrilous or abusive language ; abuse, 

seurrility. 

2. Disgrace, reproach, infamy. 

*6p-pro-bry, s. [Orrrosrivm.] 
= pugn’ (g silent), *op-pugne, v.t. [Fr. 
eee from Lat. Pe peg beat with 

é fists: op = ob = on, against, and pugno 

= to fight; pugnus = the fist.] 

1, To fight agaiust ; to oppose, to resist. 


“The true eatholike faythe is, and euer hath been, 
3 assaulted by the deuyll."—Sir T. More : 
‘orkes, p. S71. 


2. To combat with arguments; to oppose ; 
to reason against. 


* 6p-piig-nan-¢y, s. (Eng. oppugnant ; -cy.] 
The act of opposing or resisting ; opposition, 
contention. 

“ What discord follows ! each thing meets 

In mere oppugnancy.” Shakesp. : Troilus, i. 3. 

*Sp-piig-nant, a. & s. (Lat. oppugnans, 
pr. a of oppugno = to fight against.) [(Op- 
PUGN.] 

A. As adj.: Opposing, resisting, hostile, 
repugnant. 

B, As subst. : One who oppugns or resists ; 
an opponent. 

“ &p-plig- nition, 8. Cat. oppugnatio, from 

s » pa. par. Po io = g 
mens {Oppuoay.] The act of oppugning ; 
resistance, opposition. 

“Tn spite of all the violence of t its, and [ip 
nation of rebellious nature."—ASp. Hall; Satan's Fiery 
Darts Quenched, 1, Temp. 1. 

* ép-pugn-ér (9 silent), s. [Eng. oppugn; 
=i 7 who oppugns, opposes, Somckn or 
resists ; an opponent. 

“ inst its oo 
Bet yy Dh ca eG gr 

+ dps-ais-thén’-ies, s. [Gr. dy (dps) = the 
eye, and ata@nors (aisthésis) = perception, 
sensation.] Eye-sensation, sight. (Aossiter.) 


* 6p’-si-ma-thy, s. [Gr. dypa8ia(opsimathia), 
rom owe ea: late, and uadety (mathein), 2 
aor. infin. of pavOdvw (manthand) = to learn.) 
Late education ; education late in life. 


Sp'-si-mdse, s. (Gr. dyu0s (opsimos) = tardy.) 
Min. : The same as KuipsTeEINiTE (q.V.). 


-$m’-8-tér, s. [Gr. dus (opis) = sight, 
and pérpor (metron) = a measure.]} 
: An instrument for measuring the 
+ limits of distinct vision in different indivi- 
duals, for determining the focal length of 
Tenses suited for remedying imperfect vision. 


* 6p-s0-ma-ni-a, s. (Gr. éWov (opson)= 
food, daiuties, i ee (mania) = madness. ] 


boil, béy ; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, § 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhun. -cious, 


oppressure—optician 


A morbid love or fancy for some parti 
food or dish, y particular 


* Op-s0-ma/-ni-Ae, ». [Opsomanta.] 
who is affected with opsomania, 


* Op-s0-na’-tion, s. (Lat. opsonatio, from 
opsonatus, pa, par. of opsono, obsono, obsonor 
= to buy provisions, from Gr, oydveoy ae 
nion) = provisions.) A buying of provisions ; 
catering. 


t Spt, v. i. (Fr. , from Lat. 
bcy her desire.) ‘To choose, to decide, 
ati 
aig Peal el Gane aes fa Preach nation. 
* dpt’-a-ble, a. (Lat. optabilis, from opto = 
otha to desire.] To be wished for; desir- 
able. 


* Op’-tate, vt. (Lat. o 
= to wish, to desire.] To wish for ; to desire. 


* Op-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. optatio, from optatus, 
pa. par. of opfo=to wish, to desire.] A de- 
siring ; a wishing for anything; the expres- 
sion of a wish. 

“To thi 
Pe s belong optation, obtestation, interroga- 


One 


= to 


, pa. par. of opto 


dp-ta-tive, dp-ta’-tive, «. & s. [Fr. op- 
tatif, from Lat. optativus, from optatus, pa. par. 
of opto = to wish ; Sp. & Port. optativo.] 
A, As adjective: 
pes Ord. Lang.: Expressing a wish or de- 


“An blessing m: ‘ly proceed from an 
inferior."—Fuller : Genera) Worthies, oh v. 


2. Gram. : Pertaining to that mood of a verb 
which expresses desire. [OPTATIVE-MOOD.] 

B. As substantive : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Something to be desired. 

2. Gram. : The optative mood (q.v.). 


optative-mood, s. 

Gram.: That mood or form of a verb in 
which, in the Greek and some other lan- 
guages, a wish or desire is expressed. 


* dp’-ta-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. optative ; -ly.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : In an optative manner; by 
desire, 
2. Gram. : By means of the optative mood. 


Op’-tic, * Sp-tick, a. & s. [Fr. optique, from 
Gr. omrixos (optikos) = belonging to the sight ; 
Sp. & Port. optico; Ital. ottico.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Pertaining or relating to sight or vision ; 
pertaining to the organ of sight: as, an optic 
nerve, &c. 

2. Used for vision ; aiding or subservient to 


ad es A like which perha; 
= e whic ps 
Astronomer In the — luceut orb “air 
Through his glazed optic tube Aad never saw.” 
‘ilton: P. L., ili, 590, 


* 3. Pertaining or relating to the scicnce of 
optics ; optical. 
B. As substantive : 
1, The organ of sight; an eye. 
“ From which our nicer optics turn map 
Cowper : Hope, 494 


*2. A glass used for vision; a magnifying 
glass ; an eye-glass. 
“ Then an old prayer-book I did 
Aud he an optic sent.” le: 


3. <7 Tics.) 


optic-angle, s. 

1. The angle included between two 
lines drawn from the two extremi- 
ties of an object to the centre of the 
pupil of the eye; 
the visual angle. 
(See illustration.) 

2. The angle which 
the optic axes of 
the eyes make with 
one another as they 
tend te meet at some distance before the eyes. 


optic-axis, s. 

1, Optics: The straight line joining the 
centre of the eye and that of any object im- 
mediately in front of it. 

2. Crystallog., &c.: The line in a double 
refracting crystal in the direction of which 
no double refraction occurs. In some form 
of crystals there is but one optical axis, in 
others there are two. 


optic-commissure, s. [CarasMA.) 


resent, 
rbert : Hope. 


OPTIC ANGLE, 
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optic-foramen, s. 

Anat, : A foramen in the back of the eye, 
affording a passage to the optic nerve and the 
ophtha)mie artery, 


optic-lobes, s. pl, 

Comp, Anat. : The homologues in amphibia, 
fishes, and birds of the mammalian corpora 
quadrigemina, the principal nervous centres 
for the fupply of sight. The destruction of 
one produces blindness on the opposite side. 
They are situated in the medulla oblongata, 
between the spinal cord and the cerebellum. 

optic-nerve, s. 

Anat. : The nerve of sight, proceeding from 
the optic lobes or corpora quadrigemina to 
the eye, terminating in an expansion called 
the retina. The inner portion of the fibres 
of the two optic nerves decussates at the 
commissure, passing to the opposite eye, 
whilst the outer portion continues its course 
to the eye of the same side, which has been 
supposed to assist in the production of single 
vision, although it is more probable that the 
latter is the result of a mental act. The 
closest relations exist between the optic 
nerve, its disc, the retina, and the choroid, as 
regards the cerebral and intra-ocular circula- 
tion, particularly seen in the course of cerebro- 
spinal disease. 


optic-neuritis, s. 

Pathol.: A lesion of the optic disc, usually 
associated with meningitis of the base of the 
brain, tumours, and large hemorrhages. It 
is marked by serous infiltration and papillary 
abate a commencing in the neurilemma, 

he pupils often dilated, but in simple atrophy 

contracted, going on in unfavourable cases to 
congestion, and ending in the most hopeless 
form of blindness, from primary or progres- 
sive atrophy. By the ophthalmoscope alone 
can any opinion be formed of the significance 
of the various appearances in optic-neuritis, 
which is of the gravest character. 


optic-thalamii, s. »/. 

Anat, : Two ganglia, situated between the 
corpora striata and the corpora quadrigemina 
on each side of the third ventricle, composed 
of gray matter. With the gray substance of 
the pons and the other centres of gray matter 
they constitute, as shown by Dr. Carpenter, 
tlie real sensorium. 


optic-tracts, s. pl. 

Anat. : Two flattened white cords crossing 
the peduncles or crura of the hemispheres of 
cerebrum, 


optic-vesicle, s. 

Anat. & Embryol. (Pl.): Vesicles developed 
from the anterior primary encephalic vesicle. 
From them again the eyes ultimately develop. 


Sp’-tic-al, a. [Eng. optic; -al.] 
1. Pertaining or relating to sight or vision ; 
optic, 
2. Pertaining or relating to the science of 
optics, (Boyle: Works, i. 673.) 


optical-glass, s._ Glass manufactnred 
for optical purposes. It is of various densi- 
ties, according to the purpose for which it is 
intended, but the cardinal requisite is perfect 
homogeneity. 


optical-square, s. A reflecting instru- 
ment-used by surveyors and others for laying 
off lines at right angles to each %ther. It 
consists of a box containing two plane mirrors, 
set at an angle of 45° with each other, so that 
the image of an object reflected from one 
mirror to the other will form an angle of 90° 
with its true position, indicating the correct 
direction in ahah a perpendicular offset to 
the main line shall be measured. 


optical-telegraph, s. 

1, A semaphore. 

2. An electric telegraph of the needle oa 
pointer class. 


Sp’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. optical; -ly.] By 


sight or optics. 


dp-ti-cian, s. (Fr. opticien.) 
*1, One who is versed in the science of 
optics. 
2. One who makes or deals in optical glasses 
and instruments, 


“The aid which these sciences have received from 
the optician."—Stewurt: Of the Human Mind, pt. di, 
§i fintrod.) 


gem; thin, this ; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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Op’-tics, s. [Opric.] ; 
Physics: Optics was defined by Sir David 
Brewster as that branch of knowledge which 
treats of the properties of light and of vision 
as performed by the human eye. He divided 
his treatise on the subject into four parts. 
J. On the Reflection and Refraction of Light : 
1) Catoptrics (q.v-), (QV 
: Physical Optics. 3, On the application 
of optical principles to the explanation of 
Natural Phenomena, 4, Of Optical Instru- 
ments. The more modern division of the 
science is into: 1, Sources of Light ; 2, Trans- 
mission, Velocity, and Intensity of Light ; 
8. Reflection of Light—Mirrors; 4, Single 
Refraction—Lenses; 5. Dispersion and Achro- 
matism ; 6. Optical Instruments; 7. The eye 
considered as an optical Instrument; 8. Phos- 
phorescence and Fluorescence ; and 9, Double 
Refraction, Interference, and Polarization. 


6p’-ti-graph, s. 

see ; suff. -graph.] 

Optics: A form of camera used for the pur- 
pose of copying landscapes. The rays from 
the object to be drawn are reflected from a 
plane-mirror through the object-glass of the 
instrument to a speculum, and thence through 
an eye-glass to the eye. Between the eye 
and the speculum is a piece of parallel faced 
glass with a small dot in its centre, exactly in 
the focus of the eye-glass. By moving the 
pencil, the dot seen in the field of the telescope 
is passed over the outlines of the object, 
which are at the same time traced on the 
paper by the pencil. 


* Op'ti-ma-cy, s. [Oprrmare.] 


1. The body of optimates or aristocrats 
collectively ; the nobility, the aristocracy. 


2. Government by an aristocracy. 
‘3. Supremacy. 


“An optimacy of a few [sins] all prime coequal in 
their power."—Hammond. Works, iv. 529. 


[Gr. dmrowar (optomai) = to 


» Op’-ti_-mate, a. &s. (Lat. optimas, genit. op- 

timatis = an aristocrat, from optimus = best.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining or belonging to the 
optimates or aristocracy ; noble. 


B. As substantive : 

1, One of the optimates ; a noble, an aris- 
tocrat ; a chief man in a state. 

2. (Pl.): The Roman aristocracy; hence, 
any aristocracy or nobility. 


op’-ti-meé, s. [Lat. = excellently, from opti- 
mus = best.] In the university of Cambridge 
one of those candidates for a degree who 
come out in the second rank of honours, im- 
mediately below the wranglers (q.v.). They 
are divided into Senior and Junior Optimes. 


dp-tim’-é-tér, s. [Oprometer.] 


Sp’-tim-ism, s. [Lat. optim(us) = best ; Eng. 

suff. -isnv. | 

1. Philos.: The name given to the view 
propounded in the Théodicée of Leibnitz that 
this world, as the work of God, must be the 
best among all possible worlds; for, were a 
better world possible than that which actually 
exists, God’s wisdom mtst have known, His 
goodness must have willed, and His omnipo- 
tence must have created it. Leibnitz main- 
tained that, if there was to be a world, it 
must consist of finite beings ; this is the jus- 
tification of finiteness and liability to suffer- 
ing, or metaphysical evil; that physical evil, 
or pain, is salutary as punishment, or means 
of tuition; and that God could not remove 
moral evil, or wrong, without removing the 
power of self-determination, and, therewith, 
the possibility of morality itself. J. S. Mill 
(Three Essays upon Religion, p. 40) points out 
that Leibnitz did not maintain that this is 
the best of all conceivable, but of all possible, 
worlds, so that his doctrine (though not that 
of his caricature, Pangloss) might be held 
by a “limited” Theist. 

2. The tendency to take the most hopeful 
view of matters in general ; the belief that the 
world is growing better. 


Op’-tim-ist, s. (Eng. optim(ism); suff. -ist.] 
One who supports or advocates the doctrine 
of optimism. : 


© ¥ ¥y 
op -tim-ist’-ic, a. [Eng. optimist; -ic.] 
Supporting or advocating optimism ; charac- 
terized by optimism. 
“There is nothing otherwise than moral in her 


cheerfully optimistic’ view of life.”— en@u: 
March 4, 1882. at beeen Hy 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, 


(2) Dioptries (q.v.). 


optics—or 


* 6p-tim’-i-ty, s. [Lat. optimus =best.] The 
state of being best. (Bailey.) 


* Sp’_tim-ize, v.i. & t. [Lat. optim(us) = best ; 
suff. -ize.] 
A, Intrans. : To hold or advocate the doc- 
trine of optimism. 
B. Trans.: To consider or represent as 
super-excellent. 


Op'-té-gram, s. [Gr. drrds (optos)= seen, 
Raivio and "ypdupuce (gramma) = that which 
is drawn or written ; Fr. optogramme.] 

Optics: The image on the retina descrihed 
under optography (q.v.). 


dp-tog’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. drrés (optos) = that 
air is raged oe and eee (graphe) = 
delineation ; Fr. optographie. | 
Optics: The temporary retention in certain 
cases of an image, that of the last person or 
thing seen, on the retina of the eye when a 
man or a beast dies. Kuhn found such an 
image in the eye of an ox an hour after its 
death. It has been thought that possibly 
the image of a murderer might be found on 
the retina of the victim’s eye, which would 
be a great aid to justice. 


dp'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. optionem, acc. of 
optio = choice ; cogn. with opto = to wish, to 
choose ; Sp. opcion.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*1, Wish, choice, desire. 

2. The right, power, or liberty of choosing ; 
the right, power, or privilege of choice; the 
power of deciding on or choosing one’s course 
of action, 

3. The exercise of the right, power, 
liberty of choosing ; choice, preference. 


“Transplantation must proceed from the option of 
the people.”—Bacon. 


II. Technically : 

*1. Church of Eng.: The right of choice 
which an archbishop had of any one eccle- 
siastical preferment in the gift of any of his 
suffragan bishops, after he had been. conse- 
erated by him. 

2. Stock Exchange: A bargain in which a 
dealer has the right to buy, or sell, or both, 
a certain amount of stock at a given price, 
during a specified time. 


Y Local Option : [LocaL-ortr0x]. 


dp’-tion-al, a. [Eng. option; -al.] 

1. Left to or depending on one’s own choice ; 
not compulsory or necessary. 

“In the former case the use of words is, in a,greatmea- 

sure, optional.”—Stewart : Human Mind, ch. iv., § 2. 

2. Leaving anything to choice; involving a 
power of choice or option. 

optional-writ, s. 

Law: A writ commanding a defendant to 
do some act required, or to show cause why 


he has not doneit. Itis distinguished froma 
peremptory writ (q.v.). 


Op’-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eng. optional; -ly.] 


In an optional manner; with the power or 
right of choosing. 


or 


Op-tom’-é-tér, s. (Gr. drrowa (optomat) = 
to see, and wétpov (metron) = a measure. } 
Optics: An instrument for ascertaining the 
extent of vision in different individuals, for 
the purpose of choosing proper lensez J cor 
rect defects of sight. => 


Op-tom’-é-try, s. The measuring of the 
powers of vision, 


Gp’-td_-type, s. A letter used for’ testing the 
eyesight. 

op’-u-lence, s. [Fr., from Lat. opulentia, 
from opulentus=rich, opulent (q.v.); Sp. 
opulencia; Ital. opulenza.] Wealth, riches, 
affluence, 


“She had been restored to opulence and honour by 
libertines.”—Macaulay ; Hist. £ng., ch. ii. 


*Op’-u-len-¢y, s. (Lat. opulentia, from opu- 
lentus = opulence (q.v.).] Riches, opulence. 


Op’-u-lent, a. ([Fr., from Lat. opulentus, 
from opes=riches; Sp. & Ital. opulento.} 
Rich, wealthy, affluent ; abounding in riches 
or wealth. 


dp’-u-lent-1y, adv. [Eng. opulent ; -ly.] In 
an opulent manner; richly; with riches or 
affluence. 


{Lat. op = 0b = on, at, 


* 6p-tinet-ly, adv. 
Opportunely, sea- 


and pwnctum = a point.) 
sonably. 


6-piin’-ti-a (t as sh), s. [From Opus, a city 
of Locris, where some species abound,] _ 
Bot. : Indian-fig; the typical genus of the 
family Opuntide (q.v.). The stem consists of 
flat joints broader above than below, at length 
becoming cylindrical and continuous. _ All 
the species were originally American. Opuntia 
vulgaris is indigenous in tropical America, Ber- 
muda, &c., whence it has been introduced into 
southern Europe; its fruit imparts a red tinge 
to the urine of those who eat it. O. Tuna fur- 
nishes a rich carmine pigment, used in Naples 
as a water-colour. O. Dillenii is used in the 
Deccan as a hedge-plant about cantonments. 
Cochineal insects brought to India flourished 
on it, and it yields a coarse fibre used in 
paper-making. 


6-piin-ti-a’-c&-ze (tas sh), s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
opunti(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot. :; The same.as CACTACE (q.V.). 


O-piin’-ti-dz, <. pl. [Mod. Lat. opumnttia) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.; A tribe of Cactacez (q.v.). 


0'-pis (pl. op’-er-a), s. [Lat.] 

1. A work; specif., a musical composition 
numbered for convenience of reference and 
distinction. In this sense frequently abbre- 
viated to op. f : 

2. Mason. : [OPUS-RETICULATUM]. 


opus alexandrinum, s. [Lit!= work 
of Alexandria.] A mosaic pavement consist- 
ing of geometric figures in black and red 
tesserze on a white ground. 


opus incertum, s. A kind of masonry 
formed of small stones of irregular shape 
touching only at certain points, the interstices 
being filled with well-composed mortar. 


opus operantis, phr. 

Roman Theol. : Usually employed adverbi- 
ally (ex opere operantis). The phrase (= the 
work of the worker) is used to signify that 
the effect of a particular rite or act of devotion 
is directly due, not to the rite (opus) itself, 
but to the dispositions of the person who is 
the subject of the rite or who practises the 
devotion. This is the Protestant view of the 
efficacy of the sacraments, as opposed to the 
Roman and High Anglican view. [Opus 
OPERATUM.] 


opus operatum, phr. 

Roman Theol. : Usually employed adverbially 
(ex opere operuto). The expression opus oper- 
atum(—the work done) was used by medieval 
theologians ‘to signify that grace was con- 
ferred by the sacrament itself, and adopted 
by the Council of Trent, which, in the eighth 
canon (De Sacramentis in genere) of the seventh 
session, anathematizes any one who shall say 
that the sacraments do not confer grace ex 
opere operato. The necessary dispositions on 
the part of the recipient are conditiones sine 
qua non; and, according to the Roman view, 
the grace conferred is due, not to these neces- 
sary dispositions, but to the sacrament as 
received with these necessary dispositions. 


““When we say the sacrament confers grace ex opere 
operato, our meaning is that grace is conferred by 
virtue of the sacramental act itself instituted by God 
for this end, not by the merit of the minister or the 
recipient."—Bellarmin : De Sacramentis, lib. ii., 1. 

opus-reticulatum, opus, s. A net- 

work arrangement of stones or bricks. The 
west front of Rochester Cathedral is so built. 


* 6-piis’-ctile, * 0-piis’-cu-liim, * 6-piis’- 
cle (cle as el), s. [Lat. opusculwm, dimin. 
of opus =a work; Fr. opuscule ; Sp. opusculo s 
Ital. opusculo, oposcolo.] A little work. 


-or, suf. (Lat.] A suffix used with Latin 
words and their English derivatives to ex- 
press an agent, as actor ; also in law ‘terms, as 
lessor, mortgagor. 


or, conj. [A contraction of other, owther, outner, 
auther, &c.] {ErrHER.] A disjunctive particle 
marking, or seeming to mark, an alternative. 
1. It answers : 
(1) To a preceding either. 


“At Venice you may go to any house 
or water."—Addison: on Italy. s eerie an? 


(2) To a preceding whether. 


“Tmagine concerning this world, whether 
perish or no.”—Burnet : Theory of the rey se 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


Syrian, 2. 0e= 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


2. itis used in poetry for either. 
Or one, or all, in your aocusinrat forms.” 
Byron; Manfred, 1. 1. 
3. It is used in poetry for whether. 
“Or in the ocean drenched, or in the fire.” 
Shakesp. : Venus 4 Adonis, 494. 
4. It is used to connect a series of words or 
posivions, presenting a choice between any 
© of them. 
“Be it of werre or pees, or hate or love.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 1673. 
5. It is used to express an alternative of 
terms, definitions, or explanations of the 
same thing in different words: as, a figure 
with four equal sides and angles, or a square. 
6. Or sometimes begins a sentence, in which 
case it expresses an alternative with the pre- 
ceding sentence, or a transition to a fresh 
argument, illustration, or topic. 
“Or what 
brea, Wil be veh sae arte a 
7. Or is sometimes used redundantly. 
“ Or h om 
oT ries 
8. Itis used in the sense of lest, or than. 
(Scotch) 


~ adv. [A.S. ér=ere.] Ere, before ; sooner 
an, 
“ Or Teould make logue t b 
Thay had begun.” “Snakeape: Hamlet, ¥. 2 
‘T Or ere, or e’er, or ever: Before that ; ere 
ever. 


“Would I had met dearest foe 
Or ever I had seen t 


in heaven 

. Horatio!” 

: . > Hamlet, i. 2. 

f- wae bo men that = arose as a re- 
Inplies ression, in which ere repeats and 

oapeaine pohiny sows this was conftael with or 

eer, whence or ever. (Skeat.) 


or, s. [(Fr., from Lat. aurum = gold.] 
Her. : Gold. In engraving it is denoted by 
small dots or points spread all over the bear- 


in 
. “ Azure, an — or, the Sun 
Tn dexter chiet.” ‘ennyson : Merlin, 325. 
* Or-a, s. [A.S.] A money of account among 
the Anglo-Saxons. It is valued in Domesday 


Book at 1s, 8d. 


dr-Ache, ar-rach, t 6r’-Ach, * Sr-rich, 
s. [Fr.arroche ; corrupted from Lat. atriplex; 
Ital. atrepice.) 
Bot.: The genus Atriplex (q.v.); speciall 
Atriplex hortensis, formerly hs ile ad 
now as a potherb. 


orache-moth, s. 
Entom, : Hadena atriplicis, 


= a [Fr., cans “ lum, m double 
min. from oro = to s * ray ; Sp. ora- 
j Ital. oracolo.) . - 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The answer of a god or inspired priest or 
agent of a god to an inquiry, usually respect- 
ing the future, or the issue of a proposed plan 
or enterprise. : 

“ Whatsve'er she saith, for oracles must stand.” 
Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 8, 11. 

2. The place where a god could be consulted, 
through his inspired or consecrated agent, 
relative to the future, or the issue of a pro- 


d plan or : as, The of 
Delphi. 


3. A god or divinity by whom answers were 
given regarding future events. 

4, The revelations, communications, or 
utterances of God through his prophets. In 
this sense rarely found except in the plural. 

“The main principle whereupon our belief of all 
things therein con ed dependeth, is, that the scrip- 
tures are the oracles of God."—Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 

*5, The sanctuary or most holy place in the 
Jewish Temple. 


“The oracte he prepared in the house within, to set 
there the ark of the covenant."—1 Kings vi. 1s. 


6. The Temple itself. 


“Siloa’s brook, that flow’d 
Fast by the oracle of God.” Ailton: P. L., 1 12. 


7, One who communicates a divine com- 
mand or message; on@ who was the inter- 
mediary of the revelations, communications, 
or commands of God ; a prophet. 


“God hath now sent his living 
Into the world.” Milton: P. R., i. 460. 


8, One who is reputed as uncommonly wise, 
skilled, or experienced ; one whose opinion is 
looked upon as above question. 


“ Montagu lately the oracle of the Committee of 
supply, wae now heard with malevolent distrust."— 
¢ Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


DOI, bd} ; PHAt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, 


or—orange 


*9, A wise sentence or decision of high 
authority ; an oracular dictum. 

*10. A cant name for a watch. 

“ Pray, m . what’ r., 

ay y iat tl clock by your oracle} 

II. Anthrop. : Oracles are of high antiquity. 
They exis among the Egyptians (lero. 
v. 89, viii. 82), and the poetry of the Greeks 
and the Romans is full of allusion to them. 
The Hebrews might lawfully, by the high 
priest, consult the Urim and Thummim (Num. 
xxvii. 21), but they also illicitly sought re- 
sponses from teraphim (Judges xvii. 5), and 
from the gods of surrounding nations (2 Kings, 
i, 2, 8, 6,16). The responses were supposed to 
be given by a supernatural afflatus, either 
through a person, as at Delphi and Cume, or 
poms some object, as in the rustling of the 
sac grove at Dodona. But in every case 
there is present the idea of a power more than 
human taking possession of a person or thing, 
and making that person or thing the vehicle 
of the response. (Cf. Num. xxiii., xxiv., Acts 
xvi. 16; Homer, Odys. v. 396; Virgil, An. vi. 
45-51). Tylor holds that the belief in oracles 
was a consequence of animism, and, after 
giving instances of the survival of the belief 
among races of low culture, says (Prim. Cult., 
ed. 1873, ii. 138), ‘‘ Could a South Sea Islander 
have gone to Delphi to watch the convulsive 
struggles of the Pythia, and listen to her 
raving, shrieking utterances, he would have 
needed no explanation whatever of a rite so 
absolutely in conformity with his own savage 
philosophy.” ; 


oracle-possession, s. 
Anthrop.: The state or condition of being 
possessed by an oracle-spirit (q.v.). 
“ Real or simulated, the details of oracle-possession 
alike illustrate popular belief."—Tylor : Prim, Cult. 
(ed. 1873), ii, 133, } 


oracle-spirit, s. 

Anthrop.: A spirit supposed to “possess”’ 
a human being, whose actions it influences, 
and through whom it speaks. (Cf. Acts xvi. 


16-18.), 
eral doctrine of . . . oracle-spirits aj rs 
to have ita earliest, broadest, and most eeeatent 
position within the limits of savagery."—Tylor : Prim. 
Cult. (ed. 1873), ii, 124. 


* Sr’-a-cle, v.i. [ORAcxE, s.] To utter oracles. 


“*No more shalt thou by oracling abuse 
Gentiles” Milton: P. R., 1. 455. 


* dr’-a-clér, s. (Eng, oracle); -er.] A giver 
of an oracle. 
“ The Delphian oracler.” 
Sylvester : Sixth Day, First Week, 823. 
6-rac’-u-lar, a. piss, oracularis, from ora- 
culum = an oracle (q.v.). ] 
1. Of or pertaining to an oracle or oracles ; 


uttering oracles. 
* Oh, couldst thou speak, 
Asin Dodona once thy kindred trees 
Oracular.* Cowper: Yardley Oak. 


2. Resembling an oracle ; having or partak- 
ing of the character or nature of an oracle: 
as 

(1) Obscure, ambiguous, like the oracles of 
antiquity. 

(2) Venerable, grave, reverend. 

* Fables false as hell; 
Yet deem'd oracular.” Cowper ; Task, v. 862. 

(3) Dogmatic, positive, magisterial, authori- 
tative. 

“The maintenance of these oracular truths."—Sp. 

Hall: The Reconciler. (Ded.) 


6-rac’-u-lar-ly, adv. [Png. oracular ; -ly.] 
Im an oracular manner ; like an oracle ; magis- 
terially, dogmatically. 
# id ill gi y to an awful judge 
gihterten oP nt Shad — law nantes Remiten’ 
Juries. 


3-ric’-u-lar-néss, s. (Eng. oracular ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being oracular. 


* 8-riie’-u-loiis, a. [As if from a Lat. oracu- 
losus, from oraculum = an oracle (q.V.).] 
1. Uttering oracles ; speaking oracularly. 
“ Let him oraculous, the end, the way 
urns future fate display.” 
~~ 7 on ber ben gir a Oe x. 642. 
2. Ambiguous, obscure, equivocal. 

* f uivocations, or oraculous speeches, they 
none hold 6 out long." —Bacon: Essays; Of Simulation. 


* §-riic'-u-loiis-l¥, adv. [Eng. oraculous; 
-ly.] In an oraculous or oracular manner ; 
oracularly ; as an oracle. . 

“The iy atnongat ya antiquity ag such as ae 


‘ 
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* 6-rdec’-u-lotis-néss, s. [Eng. oraculous ; 
-ness.)_ The quality or state of being oraculous 
or oracular; oracularness, 


Gr’-ad, adv. 
Zool. : ~ Toward the mouth, 


* Or’-age (a as 1), s. [Fr.] A storm, a tempest. 
pe a stem that orage of faction."—North: Examen, 


* o-ra'-gioilis, a. [Fr. orageuz.] Stormy. 


“ Whose early life may have been rather oraglous.” 
—Thackeray Weucan ch, xxxi, se 


* Or’-ai-sén, s. [Fr from Lat. onationem, 
accus, of oratio=a prayer, from oro=to 
speak, to pray.) A prayer; a verbal supplica- 
fen i ‘iad worship. (Now written orison 
q.v.). 

“* At dead of night, ‘mid his oraisons.” 

a Dyer» Twins of Rome. 

or’-al, a. [Fr., from Lat. os (genit. oris) = the 
mouth. ] 

1, Ord. Lang. : Uttered or delivered by the 
mouth ; verbal, spoken, not written. 

2, Zool. : Connected with the month; situ- 
ated near the mouth, 

“The oral cavi a Y 

fone gee ba: rth sed anit Huzley: Anat, 

* oral-pleading, s. 

Law; Pleading by word of mouth in pres- 
ence of the judges. This practice was super- 
seded by written pleadings in the reign of 
Edward III. 


or’-al-ly, adv. [Eng. oral; -ly.] 

_ 1. In an oral manner; by word of mouth ; 
in words, not by written communication ; 
verbally. 

“The faith of the Jews was not delivered to them 
orally." —Tillotson; Rule of Faith, pt. tii., § % 

*2. With, in, or through the mouth; by 
means of the mouth. 

“Not orally traducible to so great a distance 
ages."—Hale; Orig. of Mankind. 


O-rang,s. [ORANG-UTAN.] 


orang-utan, orang-utang, ourang- 
outang, s. 

Zool. : Simia satyrus, the Mias of the Dyaks. 
The name by which it is known in England is 
Malay, and signifies, “the wild man of the 
wood.” It isa dull, slothful animal, but 
possessed of great strength. Wallace (Malay 
Penirisula, ch. iv.) says that he was told by a 
Dyak chief that ‘‘no animal dare attack it 
but the crocodile and the python. Healways 
kills the crocodile by main. strength, standing 
upon it, pulling open its jaws, and ripping up 
its throat. If a python attacks a mias, he 
seizes it with his hands, and then bites it, 
and soon kills it. The mias is very strong ; 
there is no other animal in the jungle so 
strong as he.” These animals are now con- 
fined to the swampy forests of Sumatra and 
Borneo. Their height has been variously 
stated, but, according to Wallacee(loc. cit.), 
““we have not the least reliable evidence of 
the existence of Orangs in Borneo more than 
four feet two inches high.” The legs are very 
short, the arms as disproportionately long, 
reaching to the ankle when the animal is 
placed in an erect position. The hair is long, 
ruddy-brown, with a decidedly red tinge, face 
dark, eyes and nose small, jaws prognathous, 
the hair falling over the forehead and back- 
ward over the neck ; it is long on the limbs, 
with a downward direction on the upper, an 
an upward on the lower arm, here are 
neither cheek pouches nor natal callosities, 
nor a tail, and the hips are covered with hair. 
The males have a longish beard, and they 
sometimes develop warty protuberances on 
each side of the face. Hence some authorities 
have discriminated two species, but Dr. 
Mivart considers these to be merely varieties, 
{Simra.] The resemblance to man in appear- 
ance is greatest in the females and in young 
animels, The head of a baby Orang is not 
very different from that of an average Huro- 
pean child ; but in the adult the muzzle is as 
well-marked a feature as in the Carnivora. 
The Orang is arboreal, and forms a sort of 
nest or shelter among the trees. It never 
walks erect, unless when using its hands to 
support itself by branches overhead, or when 
attacked. _ Representations of its walking 
with a stick are entirely imaginary. 


Sr-ange (a as jf), * or-enge, * or-onge, 
&. & a. ie Fr, ae (Fr. orange). The word 
should properly be narenge, from Pers, naranj, 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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nérinj, ndrang = an orange. The initial n 
was lost in French, aud the a became o under 
the mistaken idea that the word had some 
connection with Lat. awrum = gold, from the 
colour; Sp. naranja; Port. laranga.] 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Inthe same senseasII.1._ . 

2, A secondary colour, produced by the 
mixture of the primaries red and yellow. It 
is contrasted by blue, and its type may be 
seen in the garden marigold. 

“ A scarf of orange round the stony helm.” 
Tennyson: Princess. (Prol., 102.) 

II. Botany, &c.: Properly Citrus Aurantium, 
the sweet orange. The leaves are ovate, ob- 
long, acute, slightly serrulated ; petiole more 
or less winged; the pulp is sweet. It is a 
native of India, and by some botanists is be- 
lieved to be only a variety of the citron (Citrus 
medica). It was introduced into the south of 
Europe about the twelfth century, having 
been brought into Arabia about three cen- 
tnries earlier. It lives about six hundred years. 
Among the many varieties are the China 
orange, which is the common orange of the 
markets; the Blood, or Malta orange; the 
8t. Michael’s orange ; the Noble, or Mandarin 
orange, &c. A single tree in St. Michael’s has 
yielded 20,000 oranges fit for packing. The 
orange contains malic acid ; the rind is bitterand 
aromatic. Thereare various allied species, spe- 
cially the Bitter, or Seville orange, C. Bigara- 
dia, largely imported for the manufacture of 
candied orange-peel, &c. It, too, has run into 
several varieties. Another species is the Ber- 
gamot (q.v.). Sir Joseph Hooker makes all 
these varieties of C. Aurantium. The orange 
is Jargely cultivated in the United States, par- 
ticularly in California and Florida, both of 
which states have proved particularly adapted 
to its culture. There are 10,000 square miles of 
soil in Florida adapted to orange growth, and 
the fruit from that state is often of especial 
.excellence. Louisiana is another important 
locality of orange culture. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to an orange; 
having the colour of an orange. 

“The whole High Street was gay with orange 

ds."—Muacaulay ; Hist. Hng., ch. ix. 

orange-hat, s. 

Zool. : Rhinonycteris aurantia, from northern 
Australia, about two inches long, the fur 
bright orange in the male, pale yellow in the 
female. 

orange-blossom, s. The blossom of 
the orange-tree. It is commonly worn in 
wreaths by brides at their marriages as a 
symbol of purity. 

orange-chrome, s. A sub-chromate of 
lead, which yields a beautiful orange pigment 
of a higher color than orange vermilion. 


orange-color, s. 
Bot., &c.: Yellow, with a perceptible mix- 


ture ofered. Akin to apricot color, but 
redder. (Lindley.) 


orange-colored, a. Having the color 
of an orange. 


orange-cowry, 5. b s 

Zool.: Cyprea aurora, called also the 
Morning-dawn Cowry. It is worn as a mark 
of chieftainship in the Friendly Islands. 


orange-dove, s. 

Ornith. ; Chrysena victor (Gould). The 
young birds and females are green, but the 
by fay bright orange plumage. (Ibis, 1875, 
p. 435. 


orange-flower, s. The same as ORANGE- 
BLOSSOM (q.V.), 


“* Odours of orange-flowers and spice.” 
Longfellow: The Quadroon Girl. 


Orange-flower water : 

Chem. : In the preparation of neroli oil from 
the flowers of the bitter orange a certain pro- 
portion of water distils over, and this, on 
being separated from the oil which floats on 
the surface, constitutes the orange-fhower 
water of commerce. 


Orange-flower oil : [NEROLI-OIL]. 
orange-footman, s. 

Entom.: A British moth, Lithosia awreola, 
orange-lily, s. 


Bot. : Lilium bulbiferum, a lily with large, 
handsome, red, or orange, scentless flowers. 
It is a native of southern Europe, &c. 


orangeade—oratorially 


orange-list, s. 
Fabric: A kind of wide baize. 


orange-moth, s. 
Entom.: A British geometer moth, Anger- 
ona prunaria, one of the Ennomide. + 


orange-musk, s. A species of pear. 


orange-oil, s. 

Chem. : The oil obtained from the rind of 
the sweet orange. It consists mainly of a 
dextro-rotatory terpene, Cj9Hjg, closely resem- 
bling terebenthene, having a sp. gr. of °85 
at 15°. 

orange-pea, s. A young unripe fruit of 
the curacoa orange, used for flavouring wines. 


orange-peel, s. The peel or rind of an 
orange separated from the fruit. It is dried 
and candied, and used as a stomachic, and 
in flavouring puddings, cakes, &c. 


orange-pekoe, s. A black tea from China, 
of which there is also a scented variety. 


orange-pippin, s. A species of apple. 
orange-root, s. [HypRastTIis.] 


orange-sallow, s. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Xanthia 
citrago. 

orange-skin, s. An orange-coloured hue 
of the skin, chiefly observable in children. 


orange-tailed clear-wing, s. 

Entom.: A British hawk-moth, Sesia an- 
dreniformis. 

orange-tawny, s. & a. 

1, As subst. : A colour between yellow and 
brown. 

2. As adj.: Of a brownish-yellow colour ; 
of a colour between yellow and brown. 

“Your orange-tawny beard."—Shakesp.: Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, i. 2. 

orange-thorn, s. 

Bot. : The genus Citriobatus. 


orange-tip, s. 

Entomology : 

1, Euchloe cardamines, Called by Newman 
and Stainton Anthocharis cardamines. The 
wings in the female are nearly white, but in 
the male the apical half is deep orange. Ex- 
pansion of the wings about 12 inch. Found 
in April and May. Larva found in July on 
Cardamine Impatiens, and other Crucifere. 

2. The name is also given to some species 
of Teracolus. 


orange-tree, s. 
Bot., &c.: Citrus Awrantium. 


orange under-wing, s. 


Entom.: A British night-moth, Brephos Par- 
thenais. 


orange upper-wing, s. 


Entom.: Hoporina croceago, a British moth 
of the family Orthoside. 


orange-wife, orange-woman, s. A 
woman who sells oranges. 


“ Hearing a cause between an orange-wife and a 
fosset seller."—Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. 1. 


dr-ang’-eade (a as i), s. [Fr., from orange.] 
A kind of drink made from orange juice, with 
an infusion of orange-peel 


or’-an-ge&t (ge as zh), s. 
1, Candied orange-peel. 
2, Orangeade. 


or-ange-ism (a asi), s. [Eng. orange; -ism.] 
The tenets or principles of the Orangemen. 


Or’-ange-man (a _as i), s. [Named after 
William III. of England, Prince of Orange.] 
Hist. & Polit.: An association of Irish 
Protestants, chiefly in Ulster, but with affili- 
ated lodges in various parts of the United 
Kingdom, the Colonies, and America. They 
have passwords and grips, and there is an 
initiatory ceremony. They became an or- 
ganised body in 1795, but the system existed 
much earlier. They claim to do honour to 
the memory of William III., but their action 
towards their Roman Catholic countrymen is 
greatly opposed to the tolerance shown by 
that monarch ; for example, at the capitula- 
tion of Limerick (1691). In the third decade of 
this century, Brunswick Clubs, an offshoot 
from the original institution, were founded to 


(ORANGE. ] 


[Fr.] 


or’-ang-ér-y (a as i), s. 


dr’-ang-ite (a as 3), s. 


* 6r-a-tor’-i-al-l¥, adn 


oppose Catholic Emancipation. Orangemen 
in Ulster wear the flowers of the Orange-lily 
(Lilium bulbiferwm), on July 1 and 12, the 
anniversaries of the Boyne (1690) and Aughrim 
(1691), and they also celebrate November 5, on 
which day the Prince of Orange landed in 
Torbay (1688). 


* §r’-ang-ér (a as i), s. [Eng. orang(e); -er.| 


A vessel employed in carrying oranges. 


“Nothing afloat, from a St. Michael oranger to 2. 
fifty-gun frigate, could stand with her in a gale.’— 
Sir 8S. Lakeman: What 1 saw in Kafir-land, p. 149, 


(Fr. orangerie, from 
orange. } 

J. A place where oranges are cultivated ; 
a gallery or place where orange-trees are pre- 
served during the winter. 

“The finest orangery, or artificial greenhouse.”— 

Addison: Spectutor, No. 477. 
* 9. A species of snuff. 


“© Lord, sir, you must never sneeze; ‘tis as unbe- 
coming after orangery as grace after meat.”—Farqu- 
har: Love & a Bottle, ii. 2. 


{Eng. orang(e); suff. 
-ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: An orange-yellow variety of thorite 
(q.v.). Named by Bergemann, who thought 
he had discovered a new element not exist- 
ing in thorite, ‘‘donarium.” Orangite yields 
a higher_sp. gr. than thorite, and frequently 
envelopes it. Found at Brevig, Norway. 


6-rar’-i-iim, * 6r’-a-ry, s. [Lat., from oro 


= to speak, to pray.] 

1. Class, Antiq.: A napkin or scarf worn by 
the classic nations for the same use as @ 
modern pocket-handkerchief, or to wave in 
the circus on triumphal occasions. 

2. Eccles. : A scarf sometimes twined round 
.the handle of the medieval crozier. Also the 
scarf or stole of a priest, or the border or 
hemming of a robe. 


*Or’-a-ry, s. [ORARIUM.] 
* Or’-ate, v.i. 


{OraTion.] To make an ora- 
tion; to deliver a speech; to harangue. 
(Used in ridicule or contempt.) 


“This continent, where every man naturally orates.” 
—Scribner’s Monthly, Aug. 1880, p. 556. 


6-ra’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. orationem, ace. 


of oratio=a speech, from oratus, pa. par. ot 
oro = to speak, to pray; Sp. oracion; Ital. 
orazione.]} An elaborate speech or discourse, 
composed according to the rules of oratory, 
and delivered in public, and treating of some 
important subject in elevated and dignified 
language ; an eloquent speech prepared be- 
forehand and spoken in public. Especially 
applied to a speech or discourse delivered on 
some important or special occasion: as, & 
funeral oration, an oration on the anniversary 
of some important event, &c., and to academic 
declamations. 


“The lord archbishop vpon the greece of the quire, 
made a long orution."—Bacon: Henry VII., p. 178. 


or’-a-tor, * or-a-tour, s. [Fr. orateur, from 


Lat. oratorem, acc. of orator =a speaker, from 
oratus, pa. par. of oro=to speak, to pray ; 
Sp. & Port. orador ; Ital. orgtore.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 


1. One who delivers an oration; a public 
speaker; one who pronounces an oration im 
public on some special occasion. 

“The orator, however, though he charmed his 
hearers, did not succeed in convincing them.”—sac- 
aulay: Eng. Hist., ch. xix. 

2, An eloquent speaker; one who is dis- 
tinguished for his skill as a public speaker. 

“Tam no oratory Be Brutus is.” 


.: Julius Cesar, iii, 2. 
II. Technically : ‘ Many Te eth 


1. Law: One who prays for relief ; a peti- 
tioner ; the plaintiff or complainant ina bill 
in chancery. 

2, Universities: A public officer who acts as 
the mouthpiece of the university. He reads, 
writes, and records all letters of a public 
character, introduces distinguished person- 
ages on whom hon®rary degrees are about to 
be conferred, &c. Called also Public Orator. 


* 6r-a-tor’-i-al, a. [Eng. orator ; -ial.] The 


same as ORATORICAL (q.V.). 
“The oratorial part of these gentlemen seldom 
vouchsafe to mention fewer than Hess hundred, or 


two thousand people.’—Swift: Considerati about 
Maintaining the Poor. ‘s fina 


5 [Eng. oratoria! : 
-ly.] In an oratorial manner ; oratorically. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf. work, who, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rale, fill; try, Syrian. 2, cc = é@; ey =a; qu=kw, 


* Sr-g-tor-i-an, a. & s. (Eng. oratory; -an.) 
A, As adjective: 
1. Rhetorical ; like an orator. 
ote orutorian way."—North: Examen, p, 420. 
on, to the Congregation of the 
Oratory o St Philip Neri, to the French 
— or to any Congregation of a similar 
e. 


B. As subst.: A member of any of the Con- 
gregations mentioned under A. 2., especially of 
the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. (Oratory, ].] 


“The t Oratorian has feelings as quick as his 
intellect is deep.”"—Dublin Review, July, 1879, p. 203. 


Sr-a-tér -ic-al, a. [Eng. oratory; ¢ connect., 
and suff. -al.)’ Pertaining to an orator or ora- 
tory; befitting or necessary for an orator ; 
rhetorical. 


or-a-tor-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. oratorical ; 
-ly.) In an oratorical manner ; like an orator. 


*or-a-tor-ie,s. [ORaTory.] 


6r-a-tor’-i-6, s. [Ital. an oratory, an oratorio, 
from Lat. oratorius = belonging to prayer ; 
Fr. oratoire.) 
*1. Ord. Lang.: An oratory, a place of 
worship, a chapel. 
_ 2, Music: A composition for voices and 
instruments illustrating some subject taken 
directly from scripture or paraphrased upon 
some theme in sacred history. The music 
consists of symphonies or overtures, airs, 
recitatives, duets, trios, choruses, &c., with 
accompaniments for orchestra or organ. 


* 6r-a-tor-i-oiis, a. [Lat. oratorius, from 
orator.) Oratorical, rhetorical. 


* Or-a-tor’-L_oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. oratorious ; 
-ly.) In an oratorical manner ; rhetorically. 


“ Nor do they = ae things of this nature argumen- 
tatively, so much as oratoriously."—Sp. Tuylor: 
Handsomeness, p. 115. 


* Or’-a-tor-ize, v.i. [Eng. orator; -ize.] To 
act the orator, to harangue. 
“Mr. Pickwick 7 ° 
r. = ook and the crowd shouting.’ 


6r-a-tor-y, * or-a_tor-ie, s. (Fr. oratoire, 
from Lat. oratorium, neut. sing. of oratorius 
=belonging to prayer. In the 2nd and Srd 
senses from Lat. oratoria (ars) = (the art) of 
speaking ; Sp. & Ital. oratoria, oratorio.] 
1, A place for prayer or worship; a chapel, 
espec. one for private devotions. 


ge he lah a 
Chaucer : C. T., 1,907. 


2. The art of ppeking in public in an 
eloquent and effective manner ; the art of an 
orator; the art of speaking according to the 
rules of rhetoric. 


“The former ... laid test it of his 
oratory w the strength of his arguments offered 
their erstanding and Letter toa 
Young Clergyman. 


uence in oral dis- 


3. The exercise of 
uence; eloquent 


course; speeches made; e 


language. 
“This enabled the to declare that the 
oratory excited enthus and that the resolutions 
by Telegraph, Oct. 


hog 7 name acclamation."—Daily 


*4, Orators collectively. 


“ Men divinely taught, and better teaching. . . 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome.” 
Milton; P. R., iv. 360. 


| Q) Oratory of St. Philip Neri: 

Church Hist.: A congregation of priests, 
without vows, but agreeing to a rule of life, 
founded by St. Philip Neri, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and approved by 
Gregory XIII. in 1575. The objects of the 
institute are mission work and education. St. 
Philip took a bi interest in England, but 
the first house in this country was founded by 
Cardinal (then Dr.) Newman at Mary Vale 
— Oscott), in 1847, and he still (1885) retains 

is position as superior of the Oratory at 
Birmingham. The evening exercises of the 
Oratory consist of plain earnest sermons, with 
vernacular hymns. Many of the Oxford men 
who ‘‘went over” became members of this 
congregation. 

(2) Oratory of the Immaculate Conception : 

Church Hist.: A congregation founded at 
Paris in 1852 by M. Pétetot, curé of St. Roch, 
and M. Gratry. The members have the same 
aims as the defunct French Oratory, whose 
rule they follow. [J (8).] 

(8) The French Oratory : 

Church Hist.: A congregation of priests 


boil, b6y ; POUt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, 
-ciar, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; 


oratorian—orbiculina 


founded at Paris in 1611 by Cardinal de 
Bérulle, Their aims were to deepen devotion, 
to promote professional studies, and to spread 
an ecclesiastical spirit among the clergy. 
(Addis & Arnold.) 


* Or-a-tréss, * Sr’-a-trix, s. (Lat. oratriz, 
fem. of orator.} 
1. Ord. Lang. : A female orator. 
“ I see loue’s oratresse pleads tediously to thee.” 
Warner: Albions England, bk, il., ch. ix. 
2. Law: A female plaintiff or complainant 
in a bill in chancery, 


br-a-vitz-ite, s. [From Orawitz(a), Hun- 
gary, where found ; sulf. -ite (Min.). 

Min.: An amorphous mineral occurring in 
nodules. Harduess, 2 to 2°5; sp. gr. 2°701; 
lustre, wax-like, unctuous. Compos.; a hy- 
drated silicate of alumina, with some zinc. 
Found with calamine (q.v.). 


orb (1), s. [Fr. orbe, from Lat. orbem, accus. of 
orbis=a circle, an orb; Ital. & Sp. orbe.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. A circle, a sphere, a globe, a ball, a 
spherical body. 
“A mighty collection of water inclosed in the 


bowels of the earth, constitutes an huge ord in the 


interior or central parts."— Woodward: Nat. Hist. 


* 2. The eye-ball; the eye. 
“ A drop serene hath aaeoae their'orbds, 

Or din suffusion veil.” = Milton: P. L., iil. 25. 
3. A circular body, as a wheel. 


Of his fierce chariot roll'd as Sri te sence 
Of torrent floods.” Milton: P. L., vi. 830, 
4. A circle, a circuit, a ring; the sphere in 
which a star moves; the orbit described by a 
heavenly body. 


“ Astronomers .. . framed to their coneeit eccen- 
tricks and epicycles, aud a wonderful engine of ords, 
though no such things were.”—Bacon, 


* 5, A celestial body. 


“« By all the operation of the orbs.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, 1. 1. 
* 6, The earth. 


“ The ord below as hush as death.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, ti, 2 


*7. A sphere of action; a region. 
“ He gazed upon that mighty ord of song.” 
=e Wandesied.- exer bk i 
* 8, A period or revolution of time. 


“ Fatal course 
Had circled his full ord.” Milton: P. L., V. 860, 

IL Technically : 

*1. Astron. : One of the hollow and trans- 
parent globes or spheres, inclosed one within 
another and concentric, which were conceived 
by ancient astronomers to carry with them 
the planets in their revolutions. That in 
which the sun was placed was called the orbis 
maximus, or chief orb. 

2. Arch. : A boss or knot of foliage, flowers, 
or other ornaments in cornices. 

3. Her.: A globe encircled bearing a cross ; 
a mound (q.v. 

*“ Presented with the Bible, the spurs, and the ord.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 
orb-fish, s. [Oxsis.] 


* orb (2), s. [0. Fr. orbe, from Lat. orbus = 
bereaved, deprived.]} 
Arch.: A medieval term for a blank or 
blind window or panel. 


* orb, v.t. & i. [Ors (1), s.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To form into a circle; to roll. 
wecrateey Nanna et nl te homey 
beer y Tl 2 Tig L, oh i, 
2. To encircle, to surround, to inclose, 
“ Orbed in a rainbow.” Milton; Nativity, 141. 
B, Intrans. : To be formed into an orb; to 
assume the appearance of an orb. 
“ Ord unto the perfect star.” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, xxiv. 15. 
* orb’-ate, a. [Lat. orbatus, pa. par. of orbo = 
to bereave.] Bereaved, childless, fatherless 


* or-ba'-tion, s. (Lat. orbatio, from orbatus, 
pa. par. of orbo=to bereave.) Privation of 
Phildren or parents: privation generally. 

“ How did the distressed mothers wring their hands 
for this wofull orbation."—Bp. Hull: Comtemp. ; Elijah 
cursing the Children, 

orbed, a. (Eng. orb (1); -ed.] 

1. Having the form of an orb; circular, 

round, spherical. 
a 


Fit well his helm, gripe fast 
Borne ey'n or bigh. 


= each ... 
is orbed shield, 
Milton; P. L., Vi. 542. 
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4] Still used as the second element in the 
compound full-orbed, applied to the moon, 

2. Encircled, surrounded. 

“Gold was the Bones the wheels were orb’d with gold.” 


ddison : 0 


¢ Ovid ; Metamorphoses ii, 
* orb’-ic, * orb’-ic-al, * orb’-ick, a. (Eng. 
orb (1), 8. ; -t¢, -ical.) Spherical, circular. ; 

“ How the body of this orbick frame 
Prom tender infancy so big became.” 

Bacon: Pan or Nature. 
*orb’-i-cle, s. (Lat. orbiculus, dimin. of 
id ad =an orb. A little orb, globe, sphere, on 


"+ Buch wat'ry orbicl i 
on NG. Fletcher | Christe Triumph on Barth. 
wo s. [A fem. form of orbiculus 
q.V.). 
Zool. & Paleont.: The name given by 
Sowerby to the molluscous genus called by 
Lamarck Discina (q.v.). 


or-bic’-u-lar, a. (Lat. orbicularis, from or- 
biculus, dimin. of orbis =an orb ; Fr. orbicu- 
laire.) Haviug the form of an orb; spherical, 
circular, 


“ Parted by th’ empyreal bounds, 
His quadrature, from thy pth irre world.” 
Milton: P. L., X. 381, 


* orbicular-bone, s. 

Anat.: A name formerly given to the or- 
bicular process (q.v.), which in childhood is 
really a separate bone, 


orbicular-leaf, s. 


Bot.: A leaf perfectly circular, as the leaf 
of Cotyledon orbiculare, 


orbicular-ligament, s. 

Anat. : A ligament connecting the head of 
the radius with the small sigmoid cavity of 
the ulna. Called also the annular ligament. 


orbicular-muscles, s. pi. 

Anat.: Two muscles: (1) Orbicularis oris, 
an orbicular muscle with concentric fibres 
around the orifice of the mouth ; called alsa 
sphincter oris. (2) Orbicularis palpebrarum, 
a thin elliptical muscle surrounding the tissure 
between the eyelids, covering their surface, 
and spreading some distance around, 


orbicular-process, s. 

Anat.: The orbicular bone of childhood, 
which in the adult becomes a flattened rounded 
tubercle at the end of the long process of the 
incus, and articulates with the stapes. 


6r-bic'-u-lar-ly, adv. (Eng. orbicular; -ly.] 
In an orbicular, spherical, or circular manner ; 
spherically, circularly. 


* or-bic’-u-lar-néss, s. [Eng. orbicular ; 
~ness.) The quality or state of being orbicu- 
lar ; sphericity, circularity. 


* or-bic-u-la’-ta, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Lat. 
orbiculatus = rounded, circular.) 
Zool. : Asection of Brachyurous Crustaceans 
having the carapace globular, rhomboidal, or 
oval, and always very solid. 


or-bic’-u-late,a. & s. (Lat. orbiculatus, from 
orbiculus, dimin. of orbis = an orb (q.v.); Fr. 
orbiculé ; Ital. orbicolato.] 

A, As adj.: Made into or having the form 
of an orb, sphere, or circle ; orbicular. 

*B, As subst.: That which is orbiculate ; 
specif. a thing having a figure, the vertical 
section of which is oval, and the horizontal 
section circular, 


or-bic'-u-lat-éd, a. (Lat. orbiculatus.] The 
same as OxnicuLATE, A. (q.V.). 


or-bio-q-late-1Y, adv, {[Eng. orbiculate; 
-ly.] 
Bot. : So as to be nearly orbicular. 
orbiculately-depressed, a. 
Bot. : Spherical, except that it is depressed 
at the top. 


* or-bic-u-la’-tion, s. (Lat. orbdiculatus = 
orbiculate (q.v.).] The quality or state of 
being orbiculate. 


“Tt might have been more significantly called or. 
diculation, seeing this circumfusion makes not only » 
firele, Ae fills a sphere.”"—<Afore: Song of the Soul. 

utrod. 


or-bic-u-li-na, s. 
sing adj. suff. -ina, 
of the shell.) 


Zool. : A genus of Foraminifera. Orbiculina 
numismatis is found in sea-sand. 


{Lat. orvicul(us); fem. 
From the circular form 


ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 


-tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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or-bic’-u-lis, s. [Lat., dimin. from orbis.] 

Botany : 

1, An appendage of a flower, forming a 
thick solid mass, covering over the ovarium, 
and adhering to the stamens, as in Stapelia. 

2. (Pl.): The circular bodies found in the 
cup of a Nidularia. 


* or-bie, a. [Orsy.] 
or-bil’-la, s. {Mod. Lat., dimin, from orbis.] 
[Ors (1). ] 
Bot.: The scutellum of the lichenaceous 


genus Usnea. 


pr-bis, s. [Lat. =a circle.] 
Ichthy.: Cheetodon orbis, a fish without 
scales, but with a prickly skin. It inhabits 
the Indian seas, and is unfit for food, 


orbit, s. (Lat. orbita =a track, a course, 
from orbis = an orb (q.v.); Fr. orbite; Ital. & 
Sp. orbita.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. In the same sense as II. 2, 


“In such a wanner that the planets revolve in orbits 
ae circwar.”—Maclaurin : Sir I. Newton, bk. iv., 
ch. i. 


* 2. A small orb. 
“Roll the lucid orbit of an eye.” 


Young « Satires, v. 7. 

Tl. Technically: 

1. Anat. : The bony cavity in which the eye 
is situated. 

2. Astron. : The path of a primary planet in 
its revolution round the sun, or of a secondary 
one in its revolution round the primary. 

3. Ornith.: The skin which surrounds the 
eye of a bird. 


orbit-sweeper, s. 

Astron.: An instrument invented by Airy, 
to follow the inclined path of a comet or 
planet. It resembles a German equatorial, 
the polar axis of which is of greater length 
than usual, and which works for some dis- 
tance at its upper end in a tubular bearing. 


or’-bit-al, * or-bit’-u-al, a. 
-al, -ual.]) Pertaining to an orbit. 
. 4 There are orbital bones and foramina, also 
an orbital arch, nerve, plate of ethmoid bone, 
and process of palate bone, 


* or’-bit-ar, a. [Eng. orbit; -ar.] The same 
as ORBITAL (q.V.). 


or’-bit-ar-y, a. [Eng. orbit; -ary.] 
nected with or surrounding the orbit. 


or-bi-té’-lze, s. pl. [Lat. orbis=a circle, 
and tele, pl. of tela= a web.) 

Zool. : In the arrangement of Walcknaér a 
section of Araneide (True Spiders), spreading 
webs of a regular and open texture, either 
orbicular or spiral, and remaining in the 
middle or on one side to catch their prey. 
Type, Bpeira (q.v.). 

or-bi-toid'-és, s. [Lat. orbita=a wheel- 
track, an orbit, and Gr. etSos (eidos) = form, 
from the circularity of the shell.) 

Paleont.: A genus of Nummulitide, found 
in the Nummulitic Limestone. The shell is 
of a complicated type. It commences in the 
Upper Cretaceous rocks, and becomes very 
abundant in the Hocene of the United States, 
the West Indies, &c. 


or-bit-6-li-tés, s. [Lat. orbita= an orbit, 
and Gr. Ai@os (lithos) = stone. ] 


Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Foraminifera 
akin to Orbiculina, but with larger chambers. 


[Eng. orbit ; 


Con- 


or-bit-6-sphén’ - did, a. [Eng. orbit; 0 
connect., and sphenoid.] 

Compar. Anat: A term applied to the 
lesser wings of the sphenoid bone ; part of the 
third cranial segment, corresponding with the 
ale minores or processes of Ingrassias in 
man, &c., always forming the back of the 
orbit. (Hualey.) 


* or-bit’-u-al, a. [ORBITAL] 
* or-bit’-u-ar-y, a. [Eng. orbit; -wary.] Of 
or pertaining to an orbit; orbital, 


* orb’-i-tide, s. [Lat. orbitudo, from orbus = 
bereaved.] Privation of children or parents ; 
orbation, orbity. 


or-bit-u-lid’-é-a, s. pl. [Dimin. of Lat. or- 
bita = an orbit, and Gr. eldos (eidos) = form.] 


orbiculus—orchidacege 


Zool. : A family of Non-perforated Foramin- 
ifera, with compact, porcellanous, calcareous 
tests. 


* orb’-i-ty, * orb-i-tie, s. [Fr. orbité, from 
Lat. orbitatem, accus. of orbitas, from orbus = 
bereaved.] The same as ORBITUDE (q.V.). 


“Old age and orbdity, as Cesellius professed, were 
those ee. things that ‘emboldened him."—Bp. Hall % 
Babn of Gilead, § 3. 


orb’-like, a. [Eng. orb (1), s., and like.] Re- 
sembling an orb. 
or-bu-li-na, s. ([Dimin. of Lat. orbis=a 
ring, a circle, from the globular test or shell.] 
Zool.: A genus of Foraminifera, like a small 
perforated sphere. Found abundantly in the 


Globigerina ooze off the coast of Portugal, &c. 
Best known species, Orbulina universa, 


* orb’-y, * orb’-ié, a. (Eng. orb (1), s. ; -y.] 


1. Resembling an orb; orblike, circular, 


round, 
“It smote Atrides orbie targe.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad iii. 


2. Revolving. 


“Orbie houres.” Chapman. Homer ; Odyssey x. 


(Lat. orea, a marine animal, 
perhaps the grampus.]_ A marine animal, 
not clearly identified. It may be the gram- 
pus, or, as suggested by Nares, the narwhal. 
“The haunts of seals and orcs.” Milton: P. L., xi. 835. 


or’-ca, s. [Lat.] [Orc.] 

Zool. : Grampus, Killer-whale; a genus of 
Delphinide, with nine species, from the 
northern and southern oceans. The face is 
short and rounded, the dorsal long and fal- 
cate, pectorals very large, nearly as broad as 
long. 


Or-ca'-di-an, a. &s, [From a promontory 
in Caithness, called by Ptolemy Orcas.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
Oreades or Orkney Islands. 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of the 
Orkney Islands. 


* orc, * ork, s. 


or’-ca-nétte, s. [ORcHANET.] 


or’-gé-in, s. [Altered from orcin.] 

Chem. : C7H7NO3. Lichen red. Present in 
the orchil of commerce, and prepared from 
orcin by the action of oxygen and vapour of 
ammonia. Hydrochloric acid precipitates it 
in fine red flocks. It dissolves in alcohol to a 
deep scarlet solution, gives a violet-red colour 
with fixed alkalis, and is decolorised by the 
action of zinc and hydrochloric acid. 


or-gél’-la, s. [Mod, Lat., dimin. Lat. from 


orca (q.v.). ] 

Zool.: A genus of Delphinide, with two 
species, from the Ganges and the Irrawaddy. 
The head resembles that of the Pilot Whale 
(Globiocephalus melas) and porpoise-like flip- 
pers are present. 


or’-cha-nét, or’-ca-nétte, s. [Fr. orcanette.] 
Bot.: The same 'as ALKANET (q.V.). 


or-chard, * or-cherd, * ort-chard, s. 
[A.S. orceard, orcerd, ortgeard, wyrtgeard=a 
wort-yard, or yard of vegetables ; cogn. with 
Icel. jurtagardhr =a garden of herbs, from 
jurt (later urt) = herbs, and gardhr =a yard 
or garden ; Dan. urtyaard = a garden of herbs, 
from wrt = herbs, and gaard = yard or garden ; 
Sw. drtegard, from 6rt, and.gard ; Goth. aurti- 
gards.) (GARDEN, Wort, YARD.] 

*1, A garden of any kind, especially one 

for vegetables or herbs. 

“Neither is that orchard ynfruitful, which vnder 
showe of sundrie weedes, hath medicinalle plaisters 
Bae ie infirmities."—@ascoigne : To the Youth of Eng- 

2. An inclosed plantation of fruit trees, 

especially of apples, pears, plums, and cher- 
ries; a garden for the cultivation of fruit- 
trees ;.a collection of fruit-trees. 

“Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as 
pleasurable.’"—Bacon: Advice to Villiers, 

orchard-grass, s. 


Bot. : Dactylis glomerata. 
orchard-house, s. A glass-roofed house, 
with sloping roof, in which fruit-trees, too 
delicate to be exposed to the open air, are 
cultivated by means of artificial heat. 
orchard-oriole, s. 


Ornith. : Emberiza oryzivora, the Bob-o’-link. 
[ORIOLE.] 


or’-ghard-ing, s. [Eng. orchard; -ing.] The: 
cultivation of orchards, (Hvelyn: Sylva.) 


* or-chard-ist, s. [Eng. orchard ; -ist.] A 
cultivator of orchards ; a grower of fruit-trees. 
“ However expert the orchardist may be, much will 
depend on soil,""—T7rans. Adelphi Society, xili. 24. 
or’-chard-man, s. [Eng. orchard, and man.}) 
One who owns or rents orchards for the pur- 
pose of fruit-growing. (Athenwum, Oct. 24, 
1885, p. 542.) 


or-ghél’-la, s. [ArcHIL.] Gee compound.) 


orchella-weed, s. 
Bot.; Various species of Roccella used iu 
dyeing, [RocceLa.] 


or’-ché-d-céle, «. 


or_ché-6t/-6-my, «. 
ticle by excision. 


* or-ché-sdg’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. opxnors 
(orchésis) = dancing, and ypadw (grapho) = to 
write, to describe; Fr. orchesographie.] 
treatise upon dances or dancing. 


A tumor of the testicle. 


The removal of a tes- 


* or-ches-ter, s. [ORCHESTRA.] 
or’-chés’-tés, s. [Gr. dpxnorys (orchéstés) = 
a dancer.] 

Entom.: A genus of Curculionide (q.v.),. 
founded by Illiger. Hind femora incrassated,. 
saltatérial, antenne eleven-jointed. They are. 
leaf-miners, and the la#vze of Orchestes praten- 
sis affect the leaves of Centawrea scabiosa. 


or’-chés-tra, * or-ches-ter, * or-ches- 
tre, s. (Lat. orchestra, from Gr. opxjotpa 
(orchéstra) ; opxéouar (orcheomai) = to dance; 
Fr. orchestre ; Ital. orchestra ; Sp. orguestra.] 

1. In Greek and Roman theatres, the semi- 
circular area, included by the straight line 
which bounded the stage in front and the 
first row of theascending steps. Inthe Greek 
theatre this space was always occupied by the 
chorus. In Roman comedy there was no» 
chorus ; and in Roman tragedies, both the 
chorus and the musicians were placed upon 
the stage itself, the whole of the orchestra 
being reserved for the senators. : 

2. In modern theatres, &c.: (1) The place: 
where the band, or band and chorus, are» 
placed in modern concert-rooms, theatres, &c. 
(2) The collection of instruments of varied 
compass and quality of tone which counsti- 
tutes a full band. There are no orchestral 
scores earlier than the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, so all statements as to con- 
certed instrumental music before that time 
are wholly conjectural. 


or-chés’-tral, a. [Eng. orchestr(a); -al.] Of 
or pertaining to an orchestra; fitted or in- 
tended to be performed by an orchestra. 


Or-chés-tra’-tion, s. [Eng. orchestr(a) ; 
-ation.) The arrangement of music for an 
orchestra ; instrumentation. 


~ or-ches-tre, s. [ORCHESTRA.] 


or-chés'-tric, a. [Eng. orchestr(a) ; -ic.] Per- 
taining or relating to an orchestra; orchestral. 


* or-chés-tri’-no, s. [Ital.] 

Music: A mechanical musical instrument, in 
shape like a pianoforte, and with a similar 
key-board. "The sounds were produced by the; 
friction of a circular bow upon the strings. 


or-chés'-tri-dn, s, A large musical instru- > 
ment, constructed on the principle of a hand- 
organ, designed to imitate an orchestra in 
force and variety of tone, 


or’-chid, s. &a. [From Lat. orchidem, accus. 

of orchis.] 

A. As substantive: 

1, Sing. : A plant of the genus Orchis, the - 
order Orchidacex, or the alliance Orchidales. 
( 2. sd : Lindley’s name for the Orchidaces 
q.V.). é 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to an orchia : 
as, orchid flowers. (Lindley: Veg. King. 
(ed. 8rd), p. 824.) 


or-chi-da/-¢é-2, or-chid’-&-2e, s. pl. [Lat. 
orchis, genit. orchid(is); fem. pl. adj. suff. 
ace, -ewe.] 
Bot.: Orchids; the typical order of the- 
alliance Orchidales. It consists of perennial: 
herbs or shrubs, with fibrous, fasciculated, 


fate, fait, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, martne: gd, pot, 
F' > . 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, citr, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2m, ce 


=@€; ey=a; qu = kw. 


fleshy, ortuber-like roots, Leaves flat, terete, 
or equitant, generally sheathing, membranous, 
coriaceous, or hard; flowers irregular! 
clustered, spiked, racemose, or panicled, wi 

a solitary bract. Perianth adherent, in two 
or three rows, sometimes resupinate ; sepals 
three, ls three, stamens and style consoli- 
dated into a central column, stamens three, 
only one perfect; ovary often twisted, one- 
celled, of six carpels, with three parietal pla- 
cents. Fruit generally capsular; seeds very 
numerous, minute. All the species are ter- 
restrial in temperate latitudes ; in the tropics 
Many are epiphytes, growing on trees. ey 
are remarkable for their irregular flowers, 
often very beautiful, sometimes very fragrant. 
Found in nearly all climates. Known genera 
400 ; species 8,000. Divided into seven tribes : 
Malaxe, Epidendres, Vande, Ophrer, Are- 
thusex, Neottee, and Cypripede. 


or-chi-da’-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. (Mod. Lat. 
orchidace(e) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ows.) Pertaining 
to orchids ; belonging to the order Orchidacex. 


or-chi-dal, a. (Lat. orchis, genit. orchid(is) ; 
Eng. sutf. -al.} 
Bot. : Of or belonging to the alliance Orchi- 
dales. (Lindley : Veg. King.(ed. 3rd), p. 170.) 


or-chi-da'-lég, s. pl. (Mase. or fem. pl. of 
Mod. Lat. orchidalis, from Lat. orchis (q.¥.) 
Bot.: An alliance of Endogens, consistin 
-of epigynous orders, with one to three sanerrin 
and exalbuminous seeds, There are three 
orders: Burmanniacee, Orchidacee, and 
Apostasiaceer. 


* or-chid-é-an, a. [Mod. Lat. orchid(ee) ; 
-ean.| Pertaining or belonging to the a: 
Orchidace (q.v.). ; 
wlan Ns ax St ary gs family."—Gardeners’ Chro- 

+ or-chid’-é-oiis, a. [Mod. Lat. orchid(ew); 


-eous.] The same as OncHIDACEOUS (q.¥.). 


or-chid-6l’-d-gist, s. (Eng. orchidolog(y) ; 
zist.], One who is versed in orchidology. » 
“The first inflorescence which the celebrated or- 
chidologist received."—Gardeners’ 


No, 403, 
p. 380, 
Sr-chid-b1-6-£9, s. (Eng. orchid; o con- 
nective, and suff. -ology.] 


Nat. Science: That branch of botany which 
relates to orchids. 


or’-chil, or’-chill, s. [ArcuILt.] 


or’-chi-6-géle, s. [Gr. dpxis (orchis), genit. 
Spxios (orchios)= a testicle, and x«yjAn (Kkélz) = 
a tumour.) 
Pathol. ; A name given to various affections 
of the testicle. 


or’ s. [Lat, orchis; Gr. dpyes (orchis) = 
a testicle ; an orchid, so called from the form 
of its root.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Orchi- 
dacee. It is one of the tribe Ophree or 
Ophrydex, and the family Serapiade. The 
tubers are bei ovoid, or palmate ; the lip 
is pea ; 

the glands of 
the stalks of 
the pollen 
masses con- 
tained in @ 
common 
little pouch, 
Chiefly from 
Europe, 
north Africa, 
and Asia, 
About seven- 
tyare known, 
The United 
States has few 
native species 
of orchids, but 
many of trop- 
ical origin are 
cultivated 
here in greenhouses, their beauty or singu- 
larity gaining for them high admiration. They 
are nearly always fertilized by insects, to which 
fact is believed to be due their singularity of 
form and their frequent great fragrance. Few 
of them are of any utility. The tubers of 
various orchids yield salep (q.v.). 
or-chi-tis, s. (Gr. dpxes (orchis) =a testicle ; 
_Eng. suff. -itis, denoting inflammation.] 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the testicles. 


“ORCHIS MASCULA 


orchidaceous—order 


or-chot’-d-my, s. (Gr. dpxis (orchis) = 
testicle, and rouy (tomé) = a gutting, | cal 
Surg.: The operation of cutting out a tes- 
ticle ; castration. 


or’-cin, s. [Fr., from Lat. orcus = the infernal 
regious.] 

Chem.: CrHgQo. Orcinol, Exists ready-formed 
in several lichen and is anee artificially 
from orsellic acid by boiling with water for 
thirty or forty minutes, CgHg04 = O7Hg0> 
(orein) + COg, Onevaporation the orcin erys- 
tallizes in the form of colourless, six-sided, 
monoclinic ene which are soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether, have a nauseous sweet 
taste, and melt at 58°. Orcin gradually turns 
red on exposure to the air. It forms substi- 
tution products with chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine. It yields rhombic crystals, 


or’-gin-ol, s. [Orciy.) 


*ord, *orde, s. [AS.] A point, a begin- 
ning, an edge. 


or-dain’, *or-deyne, * me, v.t. 
(O. Fr. ordener (Fr. ordonner), from Lat. ordino 
= to set in order ; ordo, genit. ordinis = order ; 
Sp. ordenar; Ital. ordinare.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Te set in order, to arrange, to prepare. 

‘“All things that we ordained festival 
Turn from their office to black funeral.” 
Shakesp, > Romeo & Juliet, 
2, To institute, to establish, to found. 
“The cause why music was ordained.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iii, 1. 

3. To set apart for an office or duty; to 
appoint. [IL] 

“To do the work for which it was ordained.”— 
Bunyan; Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

4, To decree, to order; to give orders or 
directions for; to appoint. (Used espec. of 
the decrees of Providence or fate.) 

“ Jeroboam ordained a feast in the eighth month." 
—1 Aings xii, 32. 

Il, Zecles.: To invest with ministerial 
function or sacerdotal power; to give au- 
thority to, with established or customary rites 
or ceremonies, to exercise the office of a 
minister. 2 

“He cannot be a true pope, unless he were rightly 
ordained priest. '—Chillingworth: Religion of Protest- 
ants, ch. iL, pt. i., § 109. 


or-dain’-a-ble, a. [Eng. ordain; -able.] 
Capable of being ordained or appointed. 


“The nature of man is ordainable to life."—Bishop 
Hall: Remains, p. 377. 


or-dain’-er, ‘or-dain-our, *or-dein- 
our,s. (Eng. ordain; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who ordains, appoints, 
establishes, or decrees ; one who invests with 
sacerdotal functions. 


“That again depends upon the ordainer's secret 
intention."—Chillingworth; Religion of Protestants, 
ch, iL, pt. i, § 109. 


2. Eng. Hist,: One of a junto of nobles in 
the reign of Edward II., whom the king was 
obliged to empower with authority to enact 
ordinances for the government of the king- 
dom, the regulation of the king’s household, 
&c. (J. R. Green.) 


or-dain’-mént, s. (Eng. ordain; -ment.} 
The act of ordaining or appointing ; ordina- 
tion. 


*or-dal,s. [ORDEAL.] 


*or-da-li-an, a. (Eng. ordals -ian.] Per- 
taining or relating to trial by ordeal. 
“To revive the old ordalian triall used by our 
Heathen ancestora,"—Sp. Hall: Cuses of Conscience, 
Dee. 2, case 2, 


*erde, s. (Orp.] 
or’ -dé-al, * or-dal, s. &a. [A.S. ordél, orddl 


=a dealing out, discrimination, judgment, 
decision, from a pref. answering to O. H. Ger. 
ur-; Goth, us-; Dut. oor- aot and So 
Eng. dole (q.v.); cogn. with O. Fries. ordel ; 
oO. ey * a)! Dut. ordeel ; Ger. urtheil ; 
O. H. Ger. urtélt, urteili.]) [DeaL, DoLe.] 

A, As substantive : 

1, Lit. & Anthrop.: The judictwm Dei of 
medieval writers; the practice of referring 
disputed questions (especially those touching 
the criminality of a suspected person) to 
supernatural decision, in the belief that the 
Deity would work a miracle rather than the 
innocent should suffer or the guilty escape 
punishment. Dr. EB. B. Tylor (Eneye. Brit., 
ed. 9th, xvii. 81S) says of the practice, that 


iv. 6. 
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“in principle, and often in the very forms 
used, it ae to ancient culture, thence 
flourishing up to the medisyval European and 
modern Asiatic levels, but dying out before 
modern civilization.” It existed among the 
Jews. A wife accused of adultery was re- 
quired to drink “the bitter water that causeth 
& curse” (Numbers v, 12-31), and a strangely 
similar institution exists at the spi day 
among the negroes of the Gold Coast; and 
ordeal in some form or other is still practised 
by races of low culture, and by individuals of 
low culture among races standing in the fore- 
front of civilization. In the Middle Ages in 
Europe ordeal was sanctioned both by the 
eivil and the ecclesiastical authorities, and 
was chiefly of three kinds : (1) By flre—a sur- 
vival from the early classic times (ef, Sopho- 
cles, Antigone, 264; Aschylus, Frag. 284), in 
which the accused had to walk barefoot and 
blindfolded over red-hot ploughshares, or to 
take up and carry a piece of red-hot iron a 
certain distance. This method was allowed 
only to persons of a rank ; (2) By water, 
for persons of the middle and lower classes. 
This was of two kinds. The accused had to 
take a stone out of boiling water, and if, 
after a certain time, his arm presented no 
marks of injury, he was adjudged innocent. 
In the second case—a common method when 
witcheraft was alleged—the accused, bound 
hand and foot, was. thrown into a river or 
pond, and it was believed that a guilty person 
would float without effort, and that an inno- 
cent person would infallibly sink; (3) Wager 
of battle. [Barrue, s., B. 1.] Besides these 
three principal methods there were three 
others in less general use ; A supposed mur- 
derer was required to touch the body of the 
murdered man, and was pronounced guilty if 
blood flowed from the wounds (Shakesp. : 
Richard ITI., i. 2); the Ordeal of the Euchar- 
ist, in which divine judgment was supposed 
to follow unworthy reception of the sacra- 
ment; and the Corsned (q.v.). 

2. Fig.: A severe or strict trial through 
which one has to pass ; trying circumstances. 


B. As adj.: Pertaining to or connectal 
with trial by ordeal: as, ordeal laws. 


ordeal-bean, ordeal-nut, s. 

Bot., &c. : The seeds of Physostigma veneno- 
sum, a leguminous plant used in Old Calabar, 
of which it is a native, Persons suspected of 
witcheraft, or more ordinary crime, are re- 
quired to eat the beans till they vomit them 
or die, If they do the former, they are held 
to be innocent; if the latter, they are con- 
sidered to be guilty. The Calabar Ordeal- 
bean contracts the pupil of the eye. 


ordeal-root, s. 

Bot.; The root of a species of Strychnos 
used by the native population of western 
Africa. . 


ordeal-tree, s. 

Botany : 

1. Of Guinea: Erythrophleuwm guineense, 

2. Of Madagascar: Cerbera Tanguin, The 
fruit, which is poisonous, is given in some 
kind of broth to the accused person. If he 
recover, he is deemed innocent; if he die, 
this is held to prove his guilt. On May 9, 
1830, the then reigning Queen of Madagascar 
administered the ordeal to about thirty men, 
some noblemen and others ef the common 
yeople, who were accused of sorcery. The 
fanna recovered, the latter died. Certain 
women, subjected to the same ordeal in April, 
all recovered, 


or’-dér, *or-dre, s. [Fr. ordre (O. Fr. 
ordene, ordine), from Lat. ordinem, aceus. of 
ordo = order ; Sp. orden ; Ital. ordine.] 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. Regular or methodical disposition or 
arrangement; method; harmonious relation 
between the parts of anything; regular suc- 
cession ; as, 

(1) Of material things arranged methodi- 
cally. 

(2) Of intellectual notions or ideas; as, the 
orderly arrangement of the matter of a dis- 
course. 

“To know the true state of Solomon's house, I will 

keep this order ; I will set forth the end of our foun- 
dation, the instruments for our works, the several 


employments assigned, aud the ordinances we ob- 
serve, —Bacon: New Atlantis. 


(83) Of recurring phenomena, periods of time: 
as, The order of the months. 


a 
oil, bé}; pout, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
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2, Proper state or condition; a normal, 
healthy, or proper condition : as, The organs 
of the body are in or out of order. 

3. Established process ; customary mode of 
procedure; established usage ; specif., the 
established or customary mode of procedure 
in public debates or discussions. 

4, Absence of confusion or disturbance ; 
tranquillity ; freedom from disorder or tumult ; 
regular government’ as, To keep order at a 
meeting. 

{| Order is used alone as an exclamation to 
eall the attention of a speaker or mem!er 
of an assembly or meeting to the fact that 
he is transgressing the rules of debate or 
otherwise out of order. 

“ Then there was a cry of order ; and he was threat- 
ened with the serjeant and the Tower."—Macaulay ¢ 
Hist. Eng., ch, xxiv. 

5. A rule, a regulation : as, a standing order. 
(4 @).] 

6. A precept, a mandate; a direction, whe- 
ther verbal or written. 

“‘ They have already order 


This night to play before him.” ay 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, iii. 1. 


7. Specifically : 

(1) A direction, demand, or instruction to 
supply goods, to make purchases, We. ; a coin- 
mission. 

(2) A direction, written or printed, or partly 
written and partly printed, to pay money : as, 
a post-office order for five pounds. 

(3) A ticket of admission to a place of 
entertainment, &c.; a free pass: as, an orler 
for a theatre. 

8. A class, a rank, a degree. 

“The king commanded the high priest and the 

riests of the second order, tu bring forth out of the 

mu ple all the vessels.”"—2 Kings xxiii. 4. 

9. A body of men of the same rank or pro- 
fession, constituting a separate or distinct 
class of the community. 

** Find a barefoot brother out, 
One of our order.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iii. 3. 

10. A body of persons associated together 
by the possession of a common honorary dis- 
tinction conferred upon by a prince or other 
authority; hence, the dignity, rank, or dis- 
tinction itself: as, The Order of the Garter, 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George. The 
various orders have distinctive insignia, con- 
sisting generally of a collar, star, badge or 
jewel, and ribbon. [Baru, GARTER, KNIGHT- 
HOOD, STAR, THISTLE, &c.] 

IL Technically : 

1, Arch. : The different modes of architec- 
tural treatment adopted by the ancients in 
constructing their public edifices and build- 
ings of the higher class. They are usually 
separated into five, principally distinguished 
from each other by the proportions of their 

» columns and the kind of capitals employed, 
but also by the relative proportions and de- 
corative parts of their entablatures, as well as 
other minor features. They are known as the 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tuscan, and Com- 
posite. (See these words.) 

2. Ecclesiastical : 

(1) In the Roman Church, ‘a Sacrament of 
the New Law by which spiritual power is 
given, and grace conferred for the perform- 
ance of sacred duties.” The Council of Trent 
(sess. xxiii.) asserted, and anathematised 
those who denied (1) That there was a real 
priesthood in the New Law; (2) that, besides 
the priesthood, there were grades of orders; 
®) that Order was a Sacrament instituted by 

hrist ; (4) that the Holy Ghost was given 
and a character couferred at ordination ; (5) 
that unction was properly used in ordination ; 
(6) that there was a divinely appointed hier- 
archy in the Roman Church; (7) that bishops 
were superior in power to priests, and were 
the ministers of Confirmation and Order ; and 
(8) «that bishops appointed by the Roman 
Pontiffs were true and legitimate bishops. 
The doctrine of Apostolical Succession is a 
necessary deduction from the view that Order 
is a Sacrament. 

(2) (Pl.): In the Roman Church Orders are 
divided into two classes: Sacred, or Major, 
and Minor Orders (see these words). Some 
theologians regard the episcopate as the com- 
pletion and extension of the priesthood, 
while others consider it a separate order, 
In the East the number of orders has varied 
at different times, but in the Greek, Coptic, 
and Nestorian Churches the orders recognised 


are those of bishop, priest, deacon, subdeacon, . 


order—orderly 


and reader. Anglicans acknowledge three : 
bishops, priests, and deavons. The validity 
of Anglican Orders is denied by the Roman 
Church. English clerics entering that church, 
and wishing to become priests, must be 
ordained by a Roman Bishop. The question 
assumed great practical importance in con- 
nection with the Oxford movement, and the 
arguments for and against their validity may 
pe seen in Dr. Lee’s Validity of English Orders, 
and the late Canon Estcourt’s Question of 
Anglican Ordinations Discussed. 

3. Geom.: Rank or class. In analysis, 
magnitudes are classed into orders, depending 
upon the degree of their equations. All 
algebraic magnitudes whose equations are of 
the first degree are of the first order; those 
whose equations are of the second, third, &c., 
degrees, are respectively of the second, third, 
&c., orders. 

4, Nat. Science: The designation given to 
the division immediately below a class or sub- 
class and next above a tribe or a family. 
[NATURAL-ORDER.] 

5, Rhet. : The placing of words and members 
in a sentence in such a manner as to contri- 
bute to force and beauty of expression, or to 
the clear illustration of the subject. 


G (1) Close order: 

Mil.: Said of the ranks when drawn up at 
the distance of one pace between each other. 

(2) General orders : 

Mil.: The orders or notices issued by a 
commander-in-chief to the troops under his 
commuand, 

(8) In order: 

. (a) In proper, fit, or normal state or condi- 
ion. 

(0) With a view; for the purpose ; to the end. 

(4) Open order : 

Mil. : Said of the ranks when drawn up at 
the distance of two paces between each other. 

(5) Order in Council : An order issued by the 
sovereign with and by the advice of the privy 
council. 

(6) Order of battle : 

Mil.: The disposition of troops according 
to the nature of the ground, and other cireum- 
stances, for the purpose of engaging an enemy, 
either in attack or defence. 

(7) Order of curves : [ORDER, s., II. 3]. 

(8) Order of the day: 

(a) Parl. : A parliamentary phrase express- 
ing the business set down for debate on a 
particular day in the minutes or votes. 

(b) Mil.: Specific commands or notices 
issued by a superior officer to the troops under 
his command. ' 

(9) Religious Orders : 


Eccles. & Church Hist.: The name Order is 
popularly given to all associations of a monas- 
tic character. Strictly speaking, it is of far 
less extended application, and is confined to 
associations which have received the formal 
approbation of the Roman Pontiff and the 
members of which are bound by solemn vows. 
Thus Orders are sharply marked off from 
Congregations, in which the vows are simple, 
and for the erection of which the consent of 
the Ordinary alone is necessary. The term 
Order did not come into use till the tenth 
century, when offshoots from the Benedictines 
first appeared, and grew into such communi- 
ties as those of Citeaux, Cluny, and La Char- 
treuse, where modifications of the Benedictine 
rule were practised. Next in importance 
come the Mendicant Orders and the Jesuits, 
the Hieronymites, the Minims, Theatines, Ca- 
puchins, and Barnabites. (See these words.) 

(10) Sailing orders : 

Naut.: The final instructions given to 
government vessels. 

(11) Standing orders : 

Parl. : Certain rules and regulations laid 
down for the transaction of business in parlia- 
ment. They must always be followed unless 
suspended temporarily by a special vote. 

(12) To give order: 

(a) To direct, to command ; to issue an order 
or command. 

“ Give order to my servants.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. 

(b) To give directions; to prescribe the ar- 
rangement, disposition, or management of. 

‘* Give order for my funeral,” 
Shakesp, . 1 Henry IV., ii. 5. 


or’-dér, v.t. & 4. 


* or’-dér-a-ble, a. 


or’-dér-ér, s. 


* or’-dér-léss, a. 


or’-dér-li-néss, s. 


* (13) To take order: To make the necessary 
disposition or arrangements ; to take steps or 
measures. 


“I will take order for her keeping close.” _ 
Shakesp..: Richard 111, iv. % 


(14) To take orders: To become a cleric; to 
devote one’s self to the work of the ministry 
in an Episcopal Church. 

“Though he never could be persuaded to take order., 
theology was his favourite study.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., te xiv. 

order-book, s. 

1, Comm.: A bookin which orders for goods 
are entered; a book in which directions for 
purchases are entered. : 

2. Parl.: A book in which motions pro- 
posed to be brought before the house are 
entered previously. 


[ORDER, 5.] 

A. Transitive: 

*1, To put in order; to arrange or dispose 
in an orderly or methodical manner ; to reduce 
to order. 


“Thus my battle*shall be ordered.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III., v. 3. 


*2, To conduct, to manage, to dispose, to 
regulate. 


‘How to onder these affairs.” Py 
Shakesp.: Richard II, ii. % 


* 3. To manage, to treat. 


“How shall we order the child, and how shall we 
do unto him?”—Judges xiii. 12: 


4, Togive an order or command to ; to com- 
mand, to direct. 


**His wife ordered all her nuns to their knees,”"— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 


5, To give an order or commission for; to 
direct or desire to be supplied: as, To order . 
goods of a tradesman. 

6. To prescribe; to arrange beforehand. 


“Why was my breeding ordered and prescribed.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 80. 


* 7, To admit to holy orders ; to ordain. 


“The book requireth due examination, and giveth 
liberty to object any crime against such as are to be 
ordered," — Whitgifte. 


B. Intrans. : To give orders ; to issue orders: 
or directions. 
J (1) Order arms: 


Mil.: A word of command at which the 
rifle is brought to a position with its butt 


' resting on the ground, 


(2) To order arms: To bring the rifle to a 
position with its butt resting on the ground. 
(3) To order about: To give orders to, as to 
a servant; to treat as a servant or inferior. 
“He would not be ordered about by Cannon.”—HMas-- 
aulay: Hist. Eng. ch. xiii. 
[Eng. order; -able.} 
Capable of being ordered; compliant with 
orders. 
“Bei derable in all his gi ves > 
GR eS ae : in all his sickness,"—Fullsr : 
(Eng. order; -er.] 
1, One who sets in order, regulates, ar- 
ranges, or methodizes. 


“The supreme orderer of all things.”—Kd Fs 
Freedom of the Will, pt. iv., § 9. i ene 


2. One who gives orders or directions. 


[Eng. order ; -less.] With- 
out order ;-out of order or rule ; disorderly. 

“* All form is formless, order orderTess.” 
Shakesp, ¢ King John, tii. L 
L {Eng. orderly; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being orderly ; regu- 
larity, methodicalness. 


or’-dér-ly, a., adv., &s. (Eng. order ; -ly.} 


A. As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. In order ; arranged or disposed in order. 
“The children orderly, and mothers, pale 
For fright.” Surrey: Virgile; neis ii. 
2. Methodical, regular. 


“The book requireth but orderly reading,” — = 
Eccles, Polity. ee y ieshen beat 


3. Observant of order or method; not dis- 
orderly ; keeping order. 
“‘Men are not good, but for necessity : 
Nor orderly are ever born, but bred.” 
Drayton : Civil Wars, vit. 
4, Well regulated; free from disorder ox 
confusion ; characterized by good order. 
“Their orderly and not tumultuary arming.”—Sa- 
con: Henry VI1., p. 141. ¥j ae me 
5. According to established order or method. 


“Till orderly judgment of decision is given inst 
it.”—Hooker ; Eccles. Polity. 4 es 
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BADGES AND DECORATIONS OF HONOR. 


PLATE I. 


1 ORDER OF CHRIST (Pontifical). 


SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI (United States). 


8 ORDER OF THE THISTLE, with Collar Attachment (Great 


Britain, Scotland). 

ORDER OF THE GARTER—the George Badge, with Collar 
Attachment (Great Britain). 

ORDER OF ST. GREGORY THE GREAT (Pontifical). 

ORDER OF TEE GOLDEN FLEECE (Spain). 

GUELFIC ORDER OF HANOVER, 

ORDER OF THE BATH, Military Class (Great Britain), 

GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC (United States). 

ORDER OF ST. MICHAEL AND ST. GEORGE (Great Britain). 

ORDER OF THE ROSE (Brazil). 

ORDER OF &T. PATRICK, with Collar Attachment (Great 
Britain, Ireland). 

ORDER OF THE HOLY GHOST (France). 

ORDER OF THE TOWER AND SWORD (Portugal). 

ORDER OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE (Pontifical). 

LEGION OF HONOR (France), 

LOYAL LEGION (United States). 

ORDER OF THE STAR OF INDIA (England, India), 

ORDER OF &T. ANDREW (Russia). 


BADGES AND DECORATIONS OF HONOR. 


PLATE II. 


ORDER OF THE OAK CROWN (Luxembourg, 

ORDER OF THE CROWN OF WURTEMBERG. 

ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 

ORDER OF THE ELEPHANT (Denmark), 

THE IRON CROSS (Prussia). 

THE NICHAN BADGE (Tunis). 

ORDER OF THE BLACK EAGLE (Prussia). 

APOSTOLIC ORDER OF ST. STEPHEN (Austria, Hungary). 

MILITARY ORDER OF WILLIAM (Netherlands). 

ORDER OF THE SUN AND LION (Persia). 

ORDER OF ST. OLAF (Sweden). 

ORDER OF THE NISHANI-MEDJIDIE (Turkey). 

CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR, WAR DEPARTMENT 
(United States). 

KNIGHTLY ORDER OF ST. HUBERT (Bavaria). 

FAMILY ORDER OF LOYALTY OF BADEN (Germany). 

ORDER OF LEOPOLD (Belgium), 

ORDER OF THE BUST OF BOLIVAR (Venezuela). 

ROYAL AMERICAN ORDER OF ISABELLA THE CATHO- 
LIC (Spain). 

ORDER OF THE REDEEMER OR SAVIOR [reverse] (Greece). 

ORDER OF THE SERAPHIM (Sweden, Norway). 

ORDER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE (Austria, Hungary). 

ORDER OF THE EASTERN RISING SUN (Japan). 

THE VICTORIA CROSS (Great Britain). 

ORDER OF THE GARTER, PRINCIPAL KING OF ARMS 
(Great Britain). =e 

ORDER OF THE RUE CROWN (Saxony). 


IL. Mil, : On duty : as, an orderly sergeant. 
B. As adv.: According to due order or 
method; duly, regularly. 
“But, orderly to end where I begun.” 
Shakesp. ; Hamlet, ili, 
C. As substantive : rae 


1. A private soldier or non-commissioned 
officer who attends upon a superior officer to 
carry orders, messages, &c. 

“Two orderlies were appointed to watch the palace.” 

—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

*2. A man employed to keep the public 

streets clean by sweeping. 


“The orderlies keep the streets free from mud in 
winter and dust in summer."—Mayhew: London 
Labour & London Pour, ii. 294, 

orderly-book, s. 

Mil, : A book in which the orderly nts 
enter general and regimental orders. There 
is one for each company. 

orderly-officer, s. 


Mil. : The officer on duty for the day; the 
officer of a corps whose turn of duty it is to 
superintend its internal economy, cleanliness, 
food, &e. 


orderly-room, s. 

Mil.: A room set aside in a barrack in 
which the administrative work is carried on. 
It usually communicates with the adjutant’s 
Office, and in it the prisoners are settled with 
by the commanding officer, the regimental 
orders are issued to the sergeants, and other 
official business is conducted. 


orderly -system, s. The system of 
keeping the streets of a town clean by means 
of orderlies ; street-orderly system. 

* or-din-a-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. ordinabdle ; 
~ity.] The quality or state of being ordinable ; 
capability of being ordained or appointed. 

“An setae: ot & great doctor of our church 
Gisposition  K £- Hy obtaining Foe oan Bul: 
Works, 367. 

* or’-din-a-ble, «. [As if from a Lat. ordin- 

abdilis, from ordino= to ordain (q.v.).] Capable 


of being ordained or appointed. 

“Yet it is not ordinadle or licable to the use or 
benefit of the man that knows "—Hale: Orig. of 
Mankind, p. 5. 

vr -din-al, * or-din-all, a. & s. . ordi- 
nal, from Lat. ordinalis, from , genit. 


ordinis = order ; Sp. ordinal ; Ital. ordinale. 
A. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang.: Denoting order or suc- 
cession : as, first, second, third, &c. 


“Using the cardinal number, as such, and not for 
the ordinal."—Grew ; Cosmo, Sacra, bk. v., ch. lil. 


2. Nat. Science: Of or os to an 
order; comprehending families and, usually, 
genera ; t) sometimes a genus is so ab- 
normal that it constitutes a family, and even 
an order, of itself. 

B, As substantive : 

1, A number denoting order or succession. 

2. A book containing the forms for making, 
ordaining, and consecrating bishops, priests, 
and deacons ; an order, a ritua) 

*3. A book containing forms, rules, or 
tables of any kind. 

oo pe ads“ 

ene Gower : 0. A., vil. 
*or-din-al-ism, s. [Eng. ordinal; -ism.] 

The quality or state of being ordinal. 


or-din-ang¢e, * or-dyn-aunce, s. [0. Fr. 

ordenance (Fr. ordonnance), from ordener (Fr. 
ordonner) = to ordain; Sp. ordenanza; Ital. 
ordinanza. Originally ordinance and ordnance 
were but different ways of spelling the same 
word. ] 

*1, Order, orderly eee or arrange- 
ment. (Spenser: F. Q., LV. iii. 5.) 

*2, Order, rank, degree. 

“ When one but of my ordinance stood up.” 


: Coriolanus, iil, % 
*3, Ordnance, cannon. 
“Caves and womby vaultages of France, 
Shall chide your tres)ass and return your mock, 
In second accent to his ordinance. 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry V., iL 4 
4, An established rule, custom, rite, or 
ceremony ; an observance commanded. 
“By custom and the ecw - a a 
{ Often used among Presbyterians for the 
sacraments ; as, To administer the ordinance 
of baptism. 


a 
boil, boy ; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench ; go, 


ordinability—ordination 


5. A rule established or ordered by aun. 
thority; a law, edict, or statute ; a decree or 
dispensation of the Divine Being or of fate, 


“ The total ordinance and will of God.” 
Cowper ; Task, 1. 742, 


*6. The act of establishing, forming, or 
setting in order; foundation. 

“Th ki hi 

[a fundatione} of the world." Wyolife: Borat re” 

I (1) Ordinance of the Forest: A statute, 
33 and 84 Edward I., made relative to matters 
and causes of the forest. 

(2) Ordinance of Parliament: A temporary 
Act of Parliament. 


(8) Sel-denying Ordinance : [SELF-DENYING]. 


or’-din-and, s. [Lat. ordinandus, fut. pass. 
part. of ordino = to ordain (q.v.),] A candi- 
date for ordination ; one who is about to be 
ordained or admitted to holy orders, 


* or’-din-ant, a.&s. [Lat. ordinans, pr. par. 
of ordino = to ordain (q.v.).] 
A. As adj.: Ordaining, appointing, regn- 
lating. (Shakesp.: Hamlet, v. 2.) 
B. As subst.: One who ordains; a bishop 
who confers orders. - 


* or-din-ar, a. (Fr. ordinaire.] Ordinary. 


or’-din-ar-i-ly, *or-din-ar-i-lye, adv. 
(Eng. ordinary ; -ly.) 
1. In an ordinary manner; according to 
established or settled rules or method. 
2. Usually, generally, commonly ; in most 
eases. 


“A form and person more than ordinarily comely.” 
Observer, No. 8. 


or’-din-ar-y, *or-din-ar-ie, * or-din- 
ar-ye, a. & s. [Fr. ordinaire, from Lat. 
ordinarius, from ordo, genit. ordinis = order ; 
Sp. & Ital. ordinario.] 
A. As adjective : 
1. Established, settled, regular, customary, 
according to established rule or order. 
2. Usual, common, frequent, habitual. 
with his K am ni 
= Mnaneen 28 meerg TY, 8. € 
3. Such as may be found or met with at 
any time ; not distinguishable from others by 
any special mark or feature; not out of the 
common ; hence, often applied to something 
rather inferior or mediocre ; commonplace. 


"The most che raed 4 machine [clock or watch] is 
ie most pict 


alone can point out the minutes and seconds, and 
distinguish the difference of time,”"—Hume: 
Essays, pt. 1, ess. 1. 


4, Plain, not handsome. 

B, As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

*1, The mass, the general body, the gene- 


rality. 
“T see no more in you, 
Than in the ordinary of nature's sale-work.* 
Shakesp. ; As You Like It, ili, 5. 

2. Something ordinarily used; something 
in ordinary or common use. 

3. A meal prepared for all comers, as dis- 
tinguished from one especially ordered for @ 
particular person or persons ; 4 repast. 

“‘{ He] for his ordinary pays his heart, 
‘or what his eyes eat only.” 
Shakesp.:; Antony & Cleopatra, il. 2 

4, An eating-house where meals are served 
to all comers; a srace. where there is a fixed 
price for each meal. 

“On the market-day we dyned at an ordinaire.”"— 

Autod, of Sir J. Bramston. (1083.) ; 
*5, A settled order or use for public worship. 
eg oe Gev that ordinary or form of 
saree die t yoo History, IL. 28. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Her.: An heraldic term indicating an 
addition to a coat-of-arms. The ordinaries 
proper are nine in number, viz., the chief, 
pale, bend, bend sinister, fess, bar, chevron 
cross, and saltier. The name is also applied 
to the lesser ordinaries or sub-ordinaries, such 
as the gyron, pile, orle, tressure, &c, 

2, Law: 

(1) Civil Law: A judge who has authority 
to take cognizance of causes in his own right, 
and not by deputation. 

(2) Common & Canon Law: An ecclesias- 
tical judge; one who has ordinary and im- 
mediate jurisdiction in ecclesiastical matters. 
In the Anglican Church the bishop is the 
ordinary of his own diovese, and the two 
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archbishops are the ordinaries of their respec- 
tive provinces. 


“ He as supreme ordinary, put forth directions, 
charging the aletay of the eatabMalinient to abstain 
from touching in their discourses on controverted 
points of doctrine.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. Bng., ch. vi. 


3. Navy: 

_ (1) Theestablishment of persons employed 
to take charge of government ships =a hi 
laid up in harbour, 

(2) The state of a ship, out of commission, 
and laid up in charge of officers. A ship in 
ordinary is one laid up under the charge ot 
the master attendant, 


I () In ordinary: In constant and actual 
Service; as, a chaplain or physician in ordin- 
ary to the Queen, 

(2) Judge ordinary : 

Scots Law: The sheriff of a county. 

(8) Lord ordinary : 

Scots Law: In the Court of Session the title 
given to the judge before whom a cause de- 
pends in the outer house. 

(4) Lord ordinary on the bills : 

Scots Law: The judge who officiates weekly 
in the bill-chamber of the Court of Session. 

*(5) Ordinary of assizes and sessions: A 
a, of the bishop appointed to give crimi- 
nals their neck-verses (q.v.). 

(6) Ordinary of Newgate: The chaplain of 
the prison of Newgate, who attends on con- 
demned prisoners to prepare them for death. 

(7) Ordinary of the Mass: 

Roman Liturgy: The part of the mass 
pick precedes and that which follows the 

anon, 


ordinary-conveyances, s. i. 

Law : Those deeds of transfer which are en- 
tered into between two or more persons with- 
out an assurance in a superior court of justice, 


ordinary-seaman, s. 

Naut.: A sailor competent to perform the 
ordinary or commoner duties, but who has 
not been sufficiently long at sea to be qualified 
to be rated as an able seaman. 


* or-din-ar-y-ship, s. [Eng. ordinary; 
-ship.) The state, position, or office of an 
ordinary. 


* or-din-at, a. [ORpINATE, @.] 


* or’-din-ate, v.t. [ORDINATE, a.] To appoint, 
to ordain, to regulate. 


“The Almighty, who ordinates all their dice 
enemies] motions to his own holy purpose,"—8p. Hall: 
The Balm of Gilead, § 3. 


or’-din-ate, * or-din-at, * or-dyn-ate, 
a. &s. [Lat. ordinatus, pa. par. of ordino= 
to set in order, to ordain ay 
* A, As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang.: Regular, well regulated, 
temperate. (Chaucer: C. T., 9,160.) 
2. Geom. : (See extract). 


“ Ordinate figures are such as have all their sides 
and all their angles equal.”"—Aay : On the Creation., 


B. As substantive : 

Analyt. Geom.: The ordinate of a point is 
one of the elements of reference, by means of 
which the position of a point is determined 
with respect to fixed straight lines, taken as 
coordinate axes, The ordinate of a point to 
a diameter of a conic section is the distance 
of the point from that diameter, measured on 
a line parallel to a tangent drawn at the vertex 
of the diameter, The ordinate to a diameter 
is equal to half the chord through the point 
wited is bisected by the diameter, [Co- 
ORDINATE, 8.] 
or’-din-ate- * or-dyn-ate-ly, adv. 
[Eng. ordinute > ly. 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, In a regular or methodical manner ; in 


due order, 


“T wyl ordynately treate of the two partes of a pub- 
lyke weale."—Sir T. Hlyot : The Governour, bk. i., fi. 


2, Temperately, properly, duly, (Chaucer: 
The Persones Tule.) 
II. Geom, : In the manner of an ordinate. 


or-din-a’-tion, s. (Lat. ordinatio, from or- 
dinatus, pa. par. of ordino=to set in ordot, 
to ordain; Fr, ordination; Sp. ordinacion ; 
Ital. ordinazione.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of disposing or arranging in 


* 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tien, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shits, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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regular order; the state of being disposed in | 


regular order ; order, arrangement. 
“Gyrus disposed his trees like his armies in regular 
erdination.”"—Browne : Garden of Cyrus. 
2. In the same sense as II. 


“The French pera from Pree e sonreatr sits 
eir ordination . 
hes Real a Oryden : Hind & Panther, ii, 457. 


3. The state of being ordained or appointed ; 
settled or established order or tendency. 


Il. Ritual: 

1. Roman: The act of conferring the sacra- 
ment of order. Women are incapable of being 
validly ordained (1 Cor. xiv. 34; 1 Tim. ii. 11, 
12). Ordination is, in the normal course of 
things, conferred by bishops, but abbots may 
confer minor orders on their subjects. Dimis- 
sory letters are necessary if a man is to be 
ordained for a diocese other than that in 
which he was born, and he must have legiti- 
mate and sufficient title (q.v.). Ordination to 
sacred orders, according to the general law of 
the Church, can only take place on the Satur- 
days in the four Ember weeks, on the fifth 
Saturday in Lent, or on Holy Saturday, and 
always during mass. Minor orders (q.v.) can 
be conferred at general ordinations, and also 
on any Sunday or holiday, not necessarily 
during mass. The Council of Trent (sess. 
xxiii., can. 8, de Ref.) enjoins that sacred 
orders should be publicly conferred in the 
cathedral or in one of the principal churches 
of the diocese, in the presence of the canons, 
but custom has sanctioned a departure from 
the practice when a reasonable cause exists. 
Regulars are usually ordained in their monas- 
teries. [Orper, s. II.] 

2. Anglican: Strictly speaking, the term 
ordination is used only of priests, deacons 
being ‘‘made,” and no lower order being re- 
eognised. Order is not a sacrament in the 
Anglican Church, though there is more than 
a tendency on the part of High Churchmen 
to revognise it as such, and the Rey. Orby 
Shipley (Gloss. Eccles. Terms, s. v. Ordination) 
says, ‘‘ The ordination of priests has generally 
been counted among the five lesser Sacraments 
of the Chureh.” [ORpmR, s. IL. (2).] Ordina- 
tions are held on the Sundays following the 
four Ember seasons, and the canonical inter- 
stices are observed. [INTERSTICE, s. J.] 

3. Presbyterian: Ordination by laying on 
the hands of the Presbytery is required before 
® probationer obtains the full status of a 
minister. 
received a call as pastor or an appointment as 
a missionary. Elders are ordained by the 
Session. 


* or’-din-a-tive, a. [Lat. ordinativus, from 
ordinatus, pa. par. of ordino= to ordain (q.v.); 
©. Fr. ordinatif; Ital. & Sp. ordinativo.] 
Tending to ordain ; directing. 

“In that ordinative and gubernative eminency.”— 
Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 259. 

* or’-din-a-tor, s. [Lat. from ordinatus, pa. 

par. of ordino ; Ital. ordinatore ; Fr. ordina- 


teur.) One who ordains, appoints, or estab- 
lishes; a director; a ruler. (Adams: Works, 
i, 424.) 


ordnance, * or-den-ance, * or-din- 
ance, *or-don-ance, s. [The same 
word as ordinance (q.v.).] The original 
meaning was the bore or size of the gun, 
and thence the word came to be applied 
to the gun itself, exactly as in the case 
of Caliver (Skeat).] [Orpivancr.] Cannons, 
great guns, howitzers ; fire arms too large and 
heavy to be fired from the person; artillery. 

4 There have been great developments in 
recent years in the making of Ordnance, the 
size and calibre of cannon having immensely 
increased. Rifled guns of 12 to 16 inches 
calibre are now made, capable of throwing a 
ball of from half a ton to a ton weight to a 
distance of a number of miles. Their pene- 
trative power is immense. 


ordnance datum, s. 

Surv.: A fixed level ‘to which all the levels 
taken in the ordnance survey are referred. It 
is a point or level twelve feet six inches below 
Trinity High-water mark, or four feet six 
inches above Trinity Low-water mark, 


ordnance-survey,s. The official survey 
of Great Britain and Ireland, earried out at 
the expense of the country by the Royal 
Engineers, assisted by civilians, This survey 
vriginated in the mnutual desire on the part of 
English and French scientific men to deter- 
mine the precise difference of longitude 


Sate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n ; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, 


It is not conferred unless he have - 


ordinative—oreodaphne 


between the meridians of the Greenwich and 
Paris observatories. The maps or plans are 
plotted to various scales. The seale adopted 
in the case of towns of 4,000 or more inhabi- 
tants is <1; of the linear measurement, or 
196°72 inches. to a mile, or one inch to 413 
feet; that for parishes is sA55 of the linear 
measurement, which is equivalent to 25°344 
inches to a mile, or one square inch to an 
acre; that for counties 6 inches to a mile, 
and that for the general map of the kingdom 
one inch to a mile. The maps exhibit in 
exact proportions property divisions, rivers, 
roads, houses, &c., and give at frequent inter- 
vals the heights above ordnance datum (q_v.). 


or’-dén-nan¢e, s. [Fr.] [Orpinance.] 

*I, Ord. Lang.: The act of disposing or 
arranging in proper order ; the proper arrange- 
ment or disposition of the parts of a building 
or work of art, or of the figures in a picture, &c. 

“The general design, the ordonnance or disposition 
of it."—Dryden : Life of Pluturch. 

Il. French History: 

*], The pame given to a decree of the 
king or regent before the revolution of 1789. 

2, The decision of a criminal court upon 
the motion of the procurator-general. 


* or’-don-nant, a. [Fr., pa. par. of ordonner 
=to ordain.] Pertaining to or implying or- 
donnance. 


or-dure, s. (Fr., from 0. Fr. ord= filthy, 
from Lat. horridws = horrid (q.v.); Ital. o7- 
dura, from ordo = dirty, foul.) 

1. Dung, excrement, feces, filth. 

“Gardeners do with ordure hide those roots, 
That shall first spring.” Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. 4 

* 2. Defect, imperfection. 

* 3, Crime, fault. 

“Those let me curse; what vengeance will they urge, 

Whose ordures neither plague nor fire can purge ?” 

Dryden: The Medal, 188. 

* or’-du-roiis, a. (Eng. ordur(e); -ous.] Per- 
taining to, consisting of, or of the nature of 
ordure ; filthy. (Drayton: Pastorals, Ecl. 11.) 

* or-dyn-aunce, s.. (ORDINANCE. ] 

Ore (1), * or, s. [A.S. ér=ore, dr=brass ; 
cogn. with Icel. etr = brass; O. H. Ger. ér; 
Ger. erz; Goth. aiz, ais ; Lat. es = ore, bronze; 
Sansc. ayas = iron.] 

Min. (Pl.): Substances found in the earth 
from which metals are obtained by various 
processes, but chiefly by roasting and smelt- 
ing. Ore consists of metals mineralized by 
chemical combination with one or more of the 
non-metallic elements, The principal ores are 
combinations of metals with sulphur, forming 
sulphides ; with chlorine, forming chlorides; 
with oxygen, forming oxides; and with car- 
bonic, silicic, sulphuric, arsenic, and phos- 
phoric acids, forming carbonates, silicates, 
sulphates, arsenates, and phosphates. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, all mineral sub- 
stances containing metals, combined or free, 
are called ores. They are found in veins or 
lodes, in bedded masses, and also dissemi- 
nated in rocks of all ages, both igneous and 
stratified sedimentary. In the latter, the ores 
cf iron and manga.ese are the most abundant, 
and often occur in beds of large extent. Some 
ores, as well as native metals, are also found 
in alluvial deposits; gold, platinum, &c. in 
those known as placers ; and the oxide of tin 
in those known as stream-works, from which 
much ore has been obtained in Cornwall and 
the Malay Peninsula, and of late years in New 
South Wales. These have been derived from 
the degradation and wearing away of older 
rocks, the minerals having been washed out 
and re-deposited by the agency of water. 


ore-concentrator, ore-separator, s. 


; Mining: A contrivance to sort ores accord- 
ing to richness, or to separate the metallic 
portions of powdered ores from the gangue. 


ore-crusher, s. 

Mining: A mill for breaking ores into small 
pieces for further treatment. 

ore-furnace, s. 


Metall. : A furnace for operating upon ores, 
The term is general,-but the actual furnaces 
have specific names and various constructions, 
according to the metal, its gangue, the condi- 
tion, &c, 


ore-separator, s. [ORE-CONCENTRATOR.] 


ore-stamp, s. [STAMP-MILL.] 


* ore (2), s. 


Or’-6-2d, s. 


0-re’-as, s. 


dr-6-4s-tér, s. 


or-6-4s'-tri-dag, s. pi. 


Or’ -é-gon, s. 


or’-eide, s. 
* oreillet (as 0-ra/-yét), s. [Fr. oreille = the 
ear.] 


6-rél’-lin, s. 


6r-6-3-, pref. 


Or-&-6-daph’-né, s. 


ore-washer, s. 
Metall. : A means of separating metal from 
ore after the latter has been reduced to powder. 


*ore-weed, ore-wood, s. Sea-weed. 
(Carew.) 


[A.S. ar.) Grace, favour, help, 
(Sowdon of Babylon, 2,512.) 


[Lat. oreas (genit. oreados), from 
Gr. ’Opevds (Oreias), genit. ’Operddos (Oretados), 
from dpos (oros) =a mountain ; Fr. Oréade.} 
Class. Mythol.: One of the nymphs of the 
mountains, who generally attended upon 
Diana, and accompanied her in hunting. 


protection. 


or’-8-Ads, s. [ORvas.] 


Bot. : Agaricus oreades, 


[OrnEaAD.] 
Zool.: The more usual name for the genus 
Boselaphus (q.v.). [PALAOREAS.] 


(Pref. oreo-, and Gr. agrip 
(astér) = a star.] 

Zool. & Paleont: The typical genus of the 
family Oreastridae (q.v.). Found in the 
upper part of the Chalk, in the Tertiary, and 
recent. 


[Mod. Lat. oreaster, 
genit. oreastr(is) ; Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Paleont. : A family of Starfishes, order Aste- 
roidea. There are tworows of ambulaeral feet, 
the skin is granular, pierced by minute holes. 


[Sp. Orejones = great-eared 
(people).] [Great-eared tribes. ] 

Geog. : One of the United States, forming the - 
westernmost portion of the Union. 


Oregon-mole, s. 

Zool. : Scapanus Townsendii. It is larger 
than the Common Mole (Talpa ewropea), and 
is found on the coast of the Pacific, from Cali- 
fornia to 47° 10’ N. 


[ORoIDE.] 


Anc. Arm.: An ear- 
piece; a round or oval 
plate to cover the ear, 
attached to the steel 
caps of the reign of 
Henry VI. They 
B were fastened 
with hinges to 
enable them to be lifted 
up. They were frequently 
perforated to enable the 
wearer to hear better, 
and sometimes they had 
spikes projecting from 
their centres, 


HELMET, WITH 
OREILLET, 


or-6-i’-niis, s. [Gr. 
dpeuvds (oreinos) = mountainous. ] 

Tchthy.: A genus of Cyprinids, group Cy- 
prinina. The vent and anal fin in a sheath, 
covered with enlarged tiled scales; Three 
species, from the mountain streams of the 
Himalayas. 


Mod. Lat. orell(ana) =the spe- 
cific name of the Arnotto-tree ; -in. (Chem.)] 

Chem.: A yellow colouring matter, occur- 
ring, together with bixin, in annatto. It is 
soluble in water and aleohol, and dyesalumed 
goods yellow. 


ef (Gr. dpos (oros) = a mountain.] 
Pertaining to or connected with mountains ; 
inhabiting mountains. 


: (Pref. oreo-, and Gr. 
Sadvy (daphné) = a laurel.) 

1, Bot.: A genus of Lauracezx, chiefly from 
tropical America. It consists of large trees 
with alternate leaves and panicles or racemes 
of umbel-like heads of flowers, with nine sta- 
mens. Oreodaphne opifera is a large tree found 
in the forests between the Orinoe> and the 
Parana. “When incision is made in the bark, 
there gushes out a volatile oil, which is a dis- 
cutient. The fruit, when distilled, yields a 
yellow wine-coloured and scented volatile oil, 
used in Brazil in contractions of the joints, 
pains in the limbs, &. 0. fetens furnishes 
the til of the Canaries, a kind of wood with 
a bad odour; 0. ewaltata, the Sweet Wood of 
Jamaica; and 0. cupularis, the cinnamon of 
the Isle of France. 


pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


Syrian. #, 0 =6; ey=4a; qu = kw. 


2, Paleobot. ; it d 
the Oller Pliocene of ‘tal: eon 


6-r6'-6-ddn, s. (Pref. oreo-, and Gr. d8o0 
(odous), genit. 38dvros (odontos) = a tooth.) " 
Paleont.: The typical us of the famil 
Oreodontide GyvE It fous the incense 
of North America, and is intermediate between 
the Suida and the Cervide, Its size was 
about equal to that of a sheep. 
br-5-6-ddn'-ti_-dz, ah {Mod. Lat. oreo- 
don, So oreodont(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 


Palwont. : The Roniuatine Hoge of Leidy. 
A transitional family of Artiodactyla, having 
affinities with the Suida and the Ruminantia. 
Though it is probable that they chewed the 
cud, there is no evidence on the point. 


Sr-8-3-ddx'-a, s. (Pref. oreo-, and-Gr. défa 
(dow) = glory.] 
Bot,: A genus of Palms, tribe Arecee ; 
Oreodoxa oleracea is the same as Areca oleracea. 
[CaBBAGE-TREE.) 


* 6r-8-Og’-ra-phy, s. (Pref. oreo-, and Gr. 

yedpw (graphs) = to draw,"to write, to de- 
seribe.] The science of mountains ; a deserip- 
tion of mountains. 


5r-8-6-née'’-tés, .s. [Pref. oreo, and Gr. 
vixtns (néktés) = a swimmer.] 


Ichthy.: A genus of Cyprinids, group Cobi- 
: tidina, trom hill streams near Hoekte 


r-8-6-pha-gsi-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. oreo- 
phas{is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith. : Mountain Curassows ; a sub-family 
of Cracid, 


or sis, s. [Pref. oreo-, and Lat. 
phagta volucris) =the Phasian bird, the phea- 
san 
Ornith, ; Mountain Curassow ; the sole genus 
of the sub-family Oreophasine (q.v.), There is 
but a single es, Derbianus, 
from the mountains of Guatemala, The first 
* specimen brought to England was in the col- 
lection of the late Earl of Derby, after whom 
it was named. r 


Sr-8-6-pi-the'-ciis, s, (Pref. oreo-, and Gr. 
at aare an ape.) 4 
Paleont.: A genus of Catarhine Monkeys 
from rat Miocene, Yop es ote sohmaey 
to some generalised types primi- 
tive Ungulates, 


Or-3-6-sAu_riis, s. (Pref. oreo-, and Gr. 
caipos (sauros) = a lizard.) 
Paleont.: A us of Lacertilia, family 
Glyptosauride, from the Eocene Tertiary of 
North America. 


ér-6-6s'-6-lin, s. oreoselin(um) = 
mountain parsley ; -in (Chem.).] 

Chem. : (C7Hg92)2._ Isomeric with benzoic 
acid, obtaued by the action of aleoholic 
potash on pe in. It forms fine silky 
needles, slightly soluble in water, easily in 
alcohol and ether, and also in potash with 
yellow colour. 


Sr-S-5s'-El-One, s. [Eng, oreosel(in) ; -one.] 


Chem. ; CeO bo. The anhydride of oreos- 


elin pared the action of dry hydro- 
nn ited rite on athamanta, halting to 
expel the valerianic acid, and dissolving in 
alcohol, from which it crystallizes in masses 
of fine needles. It is without taste or smell, 
insoluble in water, and melts at 190°. 


Or-8-dt-ra-giis, s. (Pref. oreo-, and Gr. 
tpayos (tragos) =a he-goat. } 

Zool.: A genus of Antelopes, founded by 
Sundevall, with a single species, Oreotragus 
saltator, the Antilope saltatriv of Boddaert. 
[K.ipsPRINGER.] 


6-réx-is, s. [(Gr.] 

. Med, : A desire or longing. 
*orf-gild, s. [A.8. orfegild, yrfegild 
yrfe = property, and gild, geld = payment.]} 

Old Law : The restitution of goods or money 
taken away by a thief by violence if the rob- 
bery was committed in the day-time. 

* or-fray, s. [Osprey.] 


* or’-frays, * or’-fraies*, * or-phrese, s. 


i 
DOil, bd}; Pot, jéwl ; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


2 orfe, | 


oreodon—organic 


O. Fr. onfrais (Fr, oxfro).) fOnesney. | 
ringe of gold or silver embroidery laid on 
copes and other church vestments. 


* or’-gal, s. [ArcaL.] 


* or-ga-mént, s._[A corrupt. of Gr, dpeiya- 
vov (oreiganon).] The same as ORIGAN (q.v.). 


or’-gan, *or-gane, s. [Fr. orgune = an 
organ or instrament wherewith anything may 
be made or done (Cotgrave), from Lat, organum 
=an dcaglorncet, from Gr, épyavoy (or par) 
cogn. with épyov (ergon) = work ; Sp. & Ital. 
organo, | 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, An instrument ; the means by which any 
office, duty, or function is performed ; that by 
Which some important action is performed or 
object attained ; espec, one of those parts of 
an animal or vegetable body by which some 
particular action, duty, operation, or function 
is performed ; a natural instrument: as, The 
eye is the organ of sight; the lungs are the 
organs of respiration; animals and plants 
have reproductive organs, &c. 

2. A medium, means, or instrument of com- 
munication between persons; a medium or 
channel of ay or expressing one’s 
opinions, (Cowper: Task, ii. 355.) 

3. Hence, a newspaper, as the medium of 
expressing publie opiuion. 

PREY ag 4 # he extreme party. Evening 

*4. A musical instrument of any kind. 

5. The vocal organs collectively ; the voice. 

*6. Palate, taste. (Gentleman Instructed, 
p. 367.) 

IL. Technically : 

1. Anat, (Pl.): Members ofan organized being 
thro’ which its functions are executed. 
Thus the root, steam, and leaves of a plant, the 
heart, &c., the brain and stomach of an ani- 
mal are organs. They are composed of tissues. 

2. Music: The most comprehensive and im- 
portant of all wind instruments. Its history 
can be traced back to the earliest antiquity. 
Starting from a small collection of pipes, 
perhaps even from a syrinx, it has gradually 
grown in size and complexity until, at the 
present day, one performer has complete con- 
trol over many thousands of pipes. The 
12ND (ugab), translated “organ,” in Genesis 
(iv. 21) and Job (xxi. 12), was probably one 
of the earliest and simplest forms of a collec- 
tion of pipes placed over a wind-box or sound- 
board. In this rudimentary state, the wind 
was admitted to each pipe at the will of the 
player .by means of a sliding strip of wood, 
which could be pulled in and out; this me- 
chanism was the ancestor of our modern 
key-board,. The next step was, to have more 
than one series of poe 5 strips of wood pass- 
ing lengthwise under the mouths of each set 
enabled the player, by pulling a stop, to exer- 
cise a choice as to which he ‘ca After- 
wards, as larger organs were constructed, the 
smaller were called “ portative” because they 
could be carried about in processions, &c., 
and the large were called ‘‘ positive” [Posrr], 
because they were fixtures. The essential prin- 
ciples of the construction of an organ were thus 
discovered, and it only remained to expand 
the instruments (1) by the peta of several 
organs under the control of one player, with 
a separate manual or clavier for each ; (2) by 
the use of keys to be played by the feet, or 

dals ; (3) by the increase of the compass ; 

4) by the introduction of great variety of 
tone ; (5) by perfecting the bellows and wind- 
supply, and placin e registers under the 
organist’s control by means of mechanical 
appliances. It is probable that the use of 
water in ancient organs (hence called hydraulic 
organs) was merely for the purpose of gradu- 
ating the exit of air from a chamber into the 
pipes. In modern instruments, four, or some- 
times even five, rows of keys are found, each 
representing a distinct instrument; these are 
named after their use or characteristics ; as, 
Great organ, that used for grand effects, the 
rincipal manual ; Choir organ, that used for 

e accompaniment of voices ; Solo organ, that 
containing stops for solo use; Swell organ, 
pipes placed ina distant box, with shutters 
opening and closing like venetian blinds, by 
means of which a crescendo can be made ; Pedal 
organ, the pipes controlled by the pedals. 
Pipes range from 32 feet to finch in length ; they 
are divided into two great classes; Flue and 
Reed, names which need no explanation, The 
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title of stops generally intimates their quality 
of tone, @g., Flute, Violin, Oboe, Clarinet, 
Trumpet, &c, The touch of a large organ is 
made “light” by levers filled with highly com- 
pressed air, hence called Pneumatic levers ; 
the long array of stops is controlled by com- 
position-pedals, combination-pistons, or by 
ventils; and, lastly, mechanical means have 
superseded manual labour for blowing. 

‘] By the old writers the instrument was 
called the organs, or a pair of organs. 

“| Organ of Bojanus : 

Comp. Anat. & Physiol.: A double organ 
with two bilaterally symmetrical halves, one 
on each side of the body, just below the 
pericardium, communicating with it and with 
the mantle cavity, in the Lamellibranchiata. 
This organ performs the function of a kidney, 
is in some cases connected with reproduction, 
and probably corresponds to the pseudo- 
hearts of the Brachiopoda, 


organ-blower, s. One who blows the 
bellows of an organ. 


organ-builder, s. One whose business 
is to construct musical organs. 


organ-coupler, s. 

Music: The mechanism in an organ which 
connects together two manuals, or a manual 
and the pedals, in such a manner that when 
one is played upon the other is simul- 
taneously acted upon ; ¢.g., “Swell to great” 
means that when playing bn the great organ 
the swell will also be acted upon; “Great to 
pedals” means that the pedals, when played, 
will draw down the keys of the great organ, 
&e. Octave couplers are those which act at 
the interval of an octave above or below. 


organ-fish, s, 
Ichthy.: The same as DRUM-FISH (q.v.). 


organ-harmonicon, s. 

Music; A large harmonium or cabinet-organ. 

organ-ling, s. A large kind of ling. 

organ-loft, s. 

Building: That part of a ehureh designed 
for receiving the organ and its appurtenances. 
Often an end gallery is chosen for this purpose. 


In ancient buildings it was customary te place 
it at one side of the choir, usually the north. 


organ-pipe, s. 

1, Lit. & Music: A tube in which air is vi- 
brated to produce a musical sound. [ORGAN, 
Pipe.) 

*2, Fig.: A windpipe, a throat, a voice, 
(Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 8.) 

Organ-pipe coral: 

Zool.: Tubipora musica. 


organ-point, s. 

Music: A passage in which the tonic or 
dominant is sustained continuously by one 

art, while the other parts move. Also called 
pedal-point. 

organ-rest, s. 

Her.: A figure of uncertain origin borne by 
certain ancient families. 


organ-screen, s. 

Arch. : An ornamental stone wall or piece 
of timber framework, on which a church 
organ is placed, and which in English cathe- 
drals and churches usually forms the western 
termination of the choir, 

organ-stop, s. [Srop, s.] 

*or’-gan, v.t. [Oroan, s.] To furnish with 
an organ or organs ; to organize; to form 
organically. 

“Thou art elemented and organed for other appre- 
hensions."—J/annyngham: Discourse, p. 89 
or’-gan-dié, or’-gan-dy, s. [Fr. organdi.] 
Fabric: A kind of muslin or cotten fabric 
remarkable for its extreme lightpess and 


transparency. 

or-gin'-ic, *or-gan'-ick, *or-gan- 
ic-al, a. [Fr. organique ; Ital. & Sp. organico, 
from. 7 organicus, from organwm = an organ 
(q-V.). 

1, Pertaining or relating to an organ or 
organs of animals or plants. 

2. Pertaining to objects that have organs ; 
pertaining to organized beings or objects ; 
Peg to the animal and vegetable king- 
doms; pertaining to, exhibiting, or possessing 
characteristics peculiar to animal or vegetable 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhim, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, uc. = bel, deL 
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life and structure : as, organic bodies, organic 
remains. 

*3, Forming a whole composed of a syste- 
matic arrangement of parts ; organized. 

*4, Instrumental ; acting as instruments of 
nature or art to a certain end. 

{| Organic description of curves : 

Geom. : The description of curves on a plane 
by means of instruments. 


organic-acids, s. pl. 

Chem. : Carbon acids. Derived from hydro- 
carbons by the substitution of one or more of 
the univalent group (COOH), called carboxyl, 
or oxatyl, for an equal number of hydrogen 
atoms in the hydrocarbon; the number of 
atoms replaced determining whether the acid 
is mono-, di-, or tri-basic. Most of these acids 
are formed by the oxidation of alcohols, by re- 

~ placing Hy in the oxatylic portion by O, e.g., 

CHeHO +02= { Caan (acetic acid) + H,0; 
but there are several which cannot be regarded 
as derivatives of alcohols of any known series. 


organic-analysis, s. 

Chem.: The application of such processes 
as shall determine the relative proportion of 
the elements of which a compound is com- 
posed, and the number of atoms of the com- 
ponent elements contained in the molecule. 


organiebases, s pl. 

Chem.: The alkaloids of vegetable and 
animal origin, and the derivatives of ammonia 
produced by the destructive distillation of 
complex organic matter, and those formed 
chemically by substituting the hydrogen of 
ammonia by organic radicals. They have a 
strongly alkaline reaction, saturate acids like 
ammonia, and form with them, in many in- 
stances, well-defined crystalline salts. 


organic-chemistry, s. 

Chem.: The chemistry of the carbon com- 
pounds in which the hydrogen or nitrogen of 
the substance is directly united with carbon. 
No distinction is drawn between compounds 
which are the products of animal and vege- 
table life and those obtained by direct combi- 
nation of the elements. It is owing to the 
number and great complexity of the carbon 
compounds that they are dealt with under a 
separate division. 


organic-disease, s. 

Pathol. : The morbid state of an organ it- 
self, as distinguished from a functional disease, 
i.e., one affecting functions. 


organic-laws, s. pl. Laws directly af- 
fecting the fundamental parts of the constitu- 
tion of a state. 


organic-matter, s. (See extract.) 


“There is no elementary or self-subsistent organic 
matter, as Buffon taught: the inorganic elements 
into which the particles of organic matter pass b: 
their final decomposition are organically recomposed, 
and fitted for the sustenance of animals, through the 
operations of the vegetable kingdom. No animal can 
subsist on inorganic matter."—Owen: Anat. Inverte- 
brates (1843), p. 28. 


organic-radical, s. 

Chem. : A group of atoms containing one or 
more atoms of carbon, of which one or more 
bonds are unsatisfied. It may be a monad, 
eyed, or triad radical, according to the number 
of monad atoms required to complete its active 
atomicity. 


organic-remains, s. pl. 

Paleont.: The remains of organized bodies 
(animals and plants) found in a fossil state. 
[Fossit, B. I. 1, 2.] 


organic-substance, organic-body, 
s. A substance or body having organs in 
action and consequently life. The category 
includes animals and plants. 


or-gain-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. organical; -ly.] 
1. In an organic manner ; with or by means 
of organs. 

“‘ Allstones, metals, and minerals are real vegetables, 
that is, grow organically from seeds, as well as plants.” 
Locke: Nat. Philosophy, ch. viii. 

2, With reference to organic structure or 
disposition of parts. 

3. With reference to the essential working 
parts or system. 

“‘ Having a voice in what organically concerns the 
eis of Egypt."—W. EH. Gladstone, in Times, Feb. 8, 

or-gan'-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. organical ; 
ness.) The quality or state of being organic. 


organically—organzine 


or-gan-i-cism, s. [Eng. organic; -ism ; Fr. 
organicisme.] 
Pathol. ; The hypothesis that every disease 
springs from the lesion of some particular 
organ. 


* or’-gan-ié, s. [ORGANY.] 


* or-ga-nif’-ic, a. [Lat. organum=an organ, 
and jucio = to make.) Forming organs or organ- 
isms ; producing an organized structure ; act- 
ing through or resulting from organs. 


or-gan-ise, v.t. [ORGANIZE.] 


or-gan-ism, s. [Eng. organ; -ism; Fr. or- 
ganisme. } 
1. Organic structure or disposition of parts ; 
organization. 
“The advantageous organism of the eye.”"—Grew- 
Cosmo. Sacra, ch. iii. 


2, An organized body; a body exhibiting 


organization and organic life; a member of 


the animal or vegetable kingdom. 


“A bucket dropped overboard catches only the water 
that is free of A hosphoric orgunisms.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 15, 1885. 


or’-gan-ist, s. [Eng. organ; -ist; Fr. organ- 
iste; Sp. & Ital. organista.] 
1, One who plays upon an organ. 


“ Organist of Westminster, and one vf his Majesty's 
private music,"—Wood ; Fusti Oxon., vol. iL 


* 2. A priest who organized or sang in parts. 
organist-tanager, s. [EvrHonia, II.] 


* or-gan’-i-ty, s. 
ganisin. 


“Devoid of heterogeneall organity.” f 
More: Immort. of soul, I. ii. 24. 


(Eng. organ; ~ity.] Or- 


or-ga-niz-a-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. organizable ; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being organiz- 
able ; capability of being organized or turned 
into living tissue. 


or’-gan-iz-a-ble, a. [Eng. organize) ; -able.) 
Capable of being organized. 


“In the midst of an organizable fluid or blastema.” 
Carpenter: Animal Physiology, ch. i. 


* or-gan-i’-zate, a. [Eng. organiz(e); -ate.] 
Organized. (H. More: Prwexist. of Soul, 21.) 


or-gan-i-za'-tion, or-gan-1-sa'-tion, s. 
(Eng. organize); -ation; Fr. organisation.) 

1, The act of organizing ; the act or process 
of arranging and getting into proper working 
order : as, the organization of an expedition. 

2. The state of being organized ; that which 
is organized ; an organized body. 

3. Organic structure; the disposition or 
arrangement of the organs for the performance 
of vital functions. 


“His physical organization was unusually delicate.” 
—Mucaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 


4, The arrangement of the parts of an 
aggregate or body for work or action ; system- 
atic preparation for action. 

“The kind of organization which will produce 

equality.” —Brit, Quarterly Review, 1873, p. 245. 
or’-gan-ize, or’-gan-ise, v.t. [Fr. organ- 
iser; Sp. & Port. organizur ; Ital. organizare.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To form or furnish with suitable or 
necessary organs ; to give an organic structure 
to. (Generally in the pa. par.) 

2. To arrange or dispose systematically the 
parts of an aggregate or body for work or 
action ; to get into proper working order. 


“The musical portion of the procession, which was 
He ae well organised.” — Daily Chronicle, Sept. 7, 


*JI, Music: To sing in parts: as, To 
organize the Hallelujah. 


or’-gan-iz-ing, pr. par. & a. [ORGANIZE.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb), 
B. As adj.: Charged or entrusted with the 
organization of a body: as, The organizing 
secretary of a society. 


organizing-force, s. 
Physiol. : One of the names for that force or 


power which an organized body has of assimi- 
lating matter. Called also Plastic-force, &c. 


or-gan-0-, pref. [Orcan.] Relating to or 
connected with an organ or organs. 


* or-gan'-0-gén, s. [Pref. organo-, and Gr. 
ee (gennad) = to engender ; Fr. orguno- 
gene. 


or-gan-0-gén’-ic, a. 


or-gan-6g’-fa-phy, s. 


or-gin-6-lép’-tic, a. 


or-gan-0l'-0-8Y, s. 


or-gan-60-mé-tal’-lic, a. 


or-giin-0-n0’-mi-a, s. 


or-gan-6s'-co-py, s. 


* or’-gan-y (1), s. 


Chem.: A name formerly given to oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, aud carbon, which are 
the essential elements in every animal ane 
vegetable structure. 


or-gan-0-gén’-6-sis, s. [Pref. organo-, and 


Eng. genesis.] 

ol. & Biol.: The branch of science 
which traces the gradual formation of an 
organ from its earliest appearance. 


[Eng. organogen(y)}; 


-ic.} Of or pertaining to organogeny or the 
development of organs in plants and animals, 


or-gan-6s-en-Y, s. [ORGANOGENESIS.] The 


development or formation of organs in plantg 
and animals. 


or-gin-d-graph’-ic, or-gin-d-graph’- 


ic-al, a. [Eng. organograph(y); -ic, -tcal.) 
Of or pertaining to organography. 


or-gan-6g’-ra-phist, s. [Eng. organo- 


graph(y); -ist.] One who is versed in organo- 
graphy; one who describes the organs of 
plants or animals. 


[Pref. organo-, and 
Gr. ypadw (graphod)=to write, to describe.] 
A description of the organs of plants and 
animals. 


[Pref. organo-, and 
Gr. Anmrixds (léptikos) = disposed to accept; 
AauBavw (lambano) = to take; Fr. organo- 
leptique.] 

1. Making an impression upon the senses of 
other organs. 5 

2. Capable of receiving impressions. 


or-gan-0-158/-ic-al, a. [Eng. organolog(y); 


-ical.] Of or pertaining to organology. 


[Pref. organo-, and Gr. 
Adyos (logos) = a discourse. ] é 
1. Gen.: The branch of physiology which 
treats of the organs of the body. 
2. Spec. : A description of the special organs 
bi phrenologists find in the brain ; phren 
ology. 


[Pref. organo- 
and Eng. metallic.) (See compound.) 
organometallic-bodies, s. pl. 

Chem. : Compounds of hydrocarbon radi- 
cals with monad, dyad, and tetrad metals, 
e.g., sodium ethide, NaC.H5; zinc methide, 
Zn"(CH3)o ; stannic dimethyl di- iodide, 
Sni(CH3)ylo, &e. 


* or’-ga-non, s. [Gr.] [Orcay, s.] 


Philos.: A word formerly almost: synony- 
mous with method. It implied a body of 
rules and canons for the direction of the 
scientific faculty generally, or with reference 
to some particular branch of inquiry. 

“Physiology in a material point of view is the 

erection of medicine.”"—Humilton: Metuph. & Logie 
(ed. Mansel), iii. 34. 

4] Novum Organon: The name given by 
Bacon to the book in which he developed the 
inductive system of philosophy. 


a [Pref. organo-, and 
Gr. vouwos (nomos)=a law.] The doctrine of 
the laws of organic life. 


or-gan-0-plas’-tic, a. [Pref. organo-, and 


Eng. plastic (q.v.),| Having the property of 
Donipeing or evolving the tissues of the organs 
of animal or vegetable beings. 


(Pref. organo-, and 
Gr. oKoméw (skoped)=to see, to observe.) 
Phrenology. 


* or’-ga-niim, s. [Orcan.] 


1. The same as ORGANON (q.V.). 


2. A name given toa machine or contrivance 
in aid of the exercise of human labour in 
architecture and other arts. ; 


[OrIGANUM.] 
Bot. : Origanwm vulgare. 


* or-gan-y (2), s. [OrcaN.] An instrument; 


a means, 


“ Th’ unresisted organies to seduce you.” 
Chapman. All Fooles, ii. 1. 


or’-gan-zine, s. [Fr. organsin; Ital. organ- 


zino. | 
1. Thrown silk (q.v.). 
2. Silk fabric made of such thread. 


fate, ff t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cub, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. , 0 = €; ey=a; qu = kw. 


or’ s. (Fr. orgasme, from Gr. dpyacpds 
from dpyaw = 
ap tel oat opyaw (orgad)=to swell, 


*1. Ord. Lang.: Sudden vehemence; im- 
moderate excitement or action, 
2. Med.: A state of excitement of an organ. 
“ By means of the curious lodginen’ 
Eh hag a 
3 
jeted."—Derham : ‘Physico-Theol., bk. iv., eb. tii, 


qui 

(ge as zh), s. [Fr., from = 
barley.] A liquor or syrup extracted from 
barley and sweet almonds, and used as a 
flavour for beverages and edibles, or medicin- 
ally as a mild demulcent. 


or-gé-is, s. [Etym. doubtful.) The same as 
ORGAN-LING (q.Y.). 

* or-gi-As’-tic, a. [Gr. dpyracrixds (orgias- 

tikos), from dpyca (orgia) = orgies hy of 

or aoe ne to the Greek Orgia, or festivals 

in honour of Dionysos. 


“Women who worshipped a barbarous with 
orgiastic sd 


bloody and rites."—Zlion : Origin of English 
History, p. 25. 

or’-gies, s. pl. [Fr. orgies, from Lat. orgia, 

from Gr. dpya (orgia) = orgies, plural of 


opytor (orgion) = a sacred act ; connected with 
épyor (ergon)= work ; Ital. orgie; Sp. orgia, 
pl. orgias.] 

1, Secret rites or ceremonies connected with 
the worship of some of the pagan deities, 
espec. applied to the revels at the Dionysia, 
or feasts in honour of Dionysos or Bacchus, 
which were characterized by wild and frantic 
revelry. 

2. A wild revel, a drunken carouse; 
drunken revelry. 

yah er i ap te nay Heart.” 

Whyte: Poems. 
* or-gil-lotis, *or-gu-loiis, a. [Fr. or- 
— from orgueil=pride.} Proud, 

Terie rpg RETRO, 

Have to the port of Athens sent their ships.” 

+ Troilus & Oressida. (ProL) 
s. (Fr.] 


1, Fort.: Timbers shod with iron so sus- 
pended as to be dropped upon an enemy 
passing through a breach or gateway. 

2. Ord.: An arrangement of a number of 

llel musket-barrels, so placed as to be 
simultaneously by a train of powder. 
Such was the weapon of Fieschi, who fired at 
Louis Philippe (1844), and it may be held to 
be the predecessor of the Mitrailleuse (q.v.). 


*or-gu-loiis, «. (OrcrLiovs.} 


+ or’-gy, s. ([Orcres.] A revel, a carouse, 
drunken revelry. 

or-gy-i-a, s. [Gr. dpyuia, dpyid (orguia) = 

the length of the outstretched arms, a measure 

of length.) 

Entom. : A genus of Moths, family Liparide. 
Orgyia antiqua is the Common Vapourer; 0. 
Leg is the Scarce Vapourer ; 0. caenosa, 

e Reed Tussock, and 0. fuscelina, the Dark 
Tussock. [VAPOURER,] 


Sr-i_ba’-ta,s. (Mod. Lat., from Gr. dpeBdrms 
(oreibatés) = a mountain climber. } 
Zool.: Wood-mite ; the typical genus of the 
family Oribatid (q.v.). 


Br-i-bat’-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. oribat(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool.: Wood-mites; a family of Spiders, 
order Acarina, Eyes are present; there are 
chelicerz, with nippers. The first joint of the 

lpi is very large, the mouth is adapted for 

iting ; the skin is hard and brittle. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Michael's Monograph (Ray Society, 
1884), the British Oribati fall naturally 
into two sub-families, Pterogasterine, which 
contains the type genus, and Apterogasterine, 
with nine genema. 

* Sr’-i-chale, * dr’-i-cAlche, * 6r-i-chal'’- 
or : s. [(Lat. Gplltiaas, durthalenm = 
mountain brass, from dpetxadnds (oreichalkos 
from dpos (ores) =a mountain, and xaAx 

chalkos) = brass ; Ital. oricalco ; Sp. auricalco ; 

. orichalque.}) A metallic substance resem- 
bling gold in colour; a mixed metal resem- 
bling brass ; brass, bronze. 


“ costly orichalch strange Pheenice.” 
“_— acoer : Muiopotmos, 78, 


DOil, bd} ; PSUt, j5W1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench ; go, & 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhtn. -cious, 


orgasm—orifice 


Sr-i-chAl-gite, s. [AURICHALCITE.] 


or’-i-el, * or’-i-61, *o-ry-all, s. (0. Fr. 

=a porch, a gallery, a corridor, from 

Low Lat. oriolum, from Lat. aureolum = 
gilded, from awrum = gold.] 

*1, A recess within a room; a small room; 
& portico. 

2. A projecting window, mostly of a tri- 
agonal or pentagonal form, and divided by 
mullions and transoms into different bays 
and other proportions, Sometimes it is of 
two stories, and when it does not reach to 


the ground it is supported on brackets or 
corbels. 


* or’-i-en-cy, s. [Eng. orient; -cy.] Bright- 
ness of colour ; strength of colour, 


or’-i-ent, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. oriens, genit. 
orientis, pr. par. of orior = to rise.) 
A, As adjective: 
1, Rising, as the sun. 


“Moon that now meet’st the orient sun, now fly’st 
With the fixed stars.” Milton: P. L., 1. 218. 


2. Eastern, oriental. 


“To shew how the orient part is joined with th 
occident."—Hackluyt: Foyages, i. 215. 4 


3. Clear, bright, shining, pellucid, lustrous. 


“And yet the gs as orient as they be, wax 
yellow with poo . Holland ; Pliny, pt. i. p. 255. 


4. Ofsuperior quality or excellence; perfect; 
without a flaw. a . 
“ Accumulated store of gold 


ee Excursion, bk. iv. 
B, As substantive : 
1. That part of the horizon in which the 
sun first appears ; the east. 
“ Furrowing all the orient into gold.” 
Tennyson: Princess, tii. 2. 
*2. A pearl. 


3. (O-) The Turkish dominions and the 
countries to the east thereof; oppused to 
Occident. 


or’ -i-ent, v.t. [Onrent, a.] 

1, Lit. € Surv. : To define the position of in 
respect to the east ; to ascertain the position 
of relative to the points of the compass. 

2. Fig.: To adjust or connect by reference 
to first principles. 


or-i-én’-tal, * or-i-én-tall, a. & s. (Fr. 
oriental, from Lat. orientalis, from oriens, 
genit. orientis, pr. par. of orior = to rise.] 
(ORIENT, a.) 
A, As adjective: 
1. Eastern ; situated or being in the east; 
pertaiuing to the east or eastern countries. 
“ The false restrictions of oriental reserve.”—Cooper : 
Heroines of the Past, p. 69. 
*2,. Proceeding from the east. 
“To receive some appropriate influence from the 
‘s ascendant and oriental radiations.”—Srowne: 
Vulgar Errvurs. 
3. Derived or taken from the east or east- 
ern nations. 


“The idea was, like most others of his, oriental.”"— 
Observer, No. 9. 


4, Excellent, from the belief that the 
mineral productions of the East far transcend 
those of the West. 


“ Set with great and oriental perles."—Hall ; Henry 
VI/1, (an, 12). 


B, As subst.: A native or inhabitant of an 
eastern country; an Asiatic, 


“The Jews, and all the Orientals, took all those 
"ape in literal sense."—Grew ; Cosmu. Sacra, 
Vey 


oriental-amethyst, s. 

Min.: A variety of sapphire (q.v.), of 
various shades of purple, resembling those of 
amethyst. 


oriental-carnelian, s. 
Min.: A carnelian (q.v.) of a very deep 
colour, 


oriental-opal, s. [PRectovs-oPat.] 


oriental-region, s. 

Zool & Geog.: A sinall, compact, but rich 
and varied region, consisting of all India and 
China from the limits of the Palearctic 
region, all the Malay peninsula and islands as 
far east as Java, Borneo and the Philippines, 
and Formosa. (Wallace: Geog, Dist. Anim., 
i, 75.) 


oriental-ruby, s. 
Min.: The true ruby, a red variety of 
sapphire (q.v.). {Ruy.} 


And 
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oriental-sapphire, s. 


Min.: The trae sapphire (q.v.), which in- 
cludes the transparent varieties of corundum. 


oriental-topaz, s. 


Min, : A variety of sapphire (q.v.), of various 
shades of yellow, c, Me 


or-i-én’-tal- s. [Eng. oriental; -ism.] 

1, An idiom, expression, or form of speech 
peculiar to the eastern languages ; the idioms 
of the Asiatic nations, 


2. The customs or manners of eastern 
nations. 


“ The separation of the sexes which ey ee modere 
Orientalism." —Cooper ; Heroines of the Past, p. 6. 
“3. Knowledge of oriental languages and 
literature. 


or-i-én’-tal-ist, s. (Eng. oriental; -ist.] 
1. An inhabitant or native of eastern coun- 
tries ; an oriental. 

_2. One who is learned in the languages and 
literature of eastern nations ; one who studies 
eastern languages, antiquities, or customs. 

“Professor Bjom Sthal, a Swedish orientalist.”— 

Teignmouth ; Life of Sir W. Jones. 

4] The first International Congress of Orien- 
talists was held in Paris, Sep. 1, 1873. 


* or-i-én-tal-i-ty, * or-i_én-tal-1i-ty, s. 
[Eng. oriental ; -ity.] The quality or state of 
being oriental or eastern. 

“ His revolution being regular, it hath no efficacy 
orien r 


peculiar froin its tality."— Browne: Vulga: 
Zrrours, bk. vi., ch. vii. if 


or-i-én’-tal-ize, v.t. (Eng. oriental; -ize.) 
To render oriental; to adapt or conform to 
oriental mauners, customs, or character. 


or-i-én-tate, v.t. & i. (Eng. orient; -ate.] 
A. Trans. : To cause to assume an eastern 
direction ; to turn towards the east. 


B, Intransitive: ; 

I, Lit.: To assume an eastern direction ; 
to turn towards the east. 

II, Fig.: To discover one’s true position; 
to find out where one is. 


or-i-én-ta/-tion, s. [Fr.] [Onrenratr.] 

L, Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: The act of turning towards the 
east; the state of being turned towards the. 
east; a determination of the position of the 
east. 

2. Fig.: The act of finding out one’s true 
position. 

IL. Technically : 

1, Anthrop. : (See extract). 


“In oe sun-myth and sun-worship, it has 
come into view how deeply the association in men's 
minds of the east with licht and warmth, life and 
happiness and glory, of the west with. darkness and 
entit, death and decay, has from remote ages rooted it- 
self into religious belief. It will illustrate and confirm 
this view to observe how the same symbolism of east 
and west has taken shape in actual ceremony, giving 
rise to a series of practices concerning the posture 
the dead in their graves and the living in their tem- 

les, practices which may be classed under the general 
of Orientation.” —£. B. Tylor: Prim, Cult, (ed. 

1871), ii. 382. 
2. Arch.: The placing or building of a 
chureh so that its chancel is towards the 
east, or that part of the east in which the 


sun rises on the day of the patron saint, 

3. Biol.: A term applied to the*means by 
which animals, when taken from home, ary 
able to trace their way back. 

4. Surv. : The act of determining the direc: 
tion of the side of a triangle, or the direction 
of a chain of triangles. 


or’-i-én-ta-tor, s. [Eng. orientat(e); -or.] 
Surv.: An instrument used in regulati 
the ground-plan of a church, so as to presen 
the chancel to the east. 


* 6r’-i-ent-néss, s. (Eng. orient; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being orient, bright, 
or lustrous ; brightness, lustre; specif. wpplied 
to gems. 


“Pearls far short of the Indian in orientness."— 
Fuller: Worthies ; Cumberland, 


dr’-i-fice, * or-i-fis,*or-i-fex,s. [Fr. orifice, 
from Lat. orificiwm ; lit., the making ofa mouth, 
from os (genit. oris) =a mouth, and jacio = to 
make; Sp. & Ital. orificio.] An opening or 
aperture, as of a tube, pipe, &c.; a perfora- 
tion. 

* And yet the spacious breadth of this division 
Admits no orifice.” Shakesp. ; Troilus, v. 


4 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 


’ 
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* dr'-i-flamb (0 silent), or’-i-flamme, 
or-y-flambe, s. [0. Fr. oriflamble, from Low 
Lat. auriflamma =a golden flame, a golden 
banner: Lat. awrwm= gold, and flamma =a 
flame.) The ancient royal 
banner of France; originally 
the banner of the abbey of 
St. Denis, near Paris, = 
which received many impor- fp 
taut grants from the early | N 
French kings. Its colour | 
was purple with a tinge of |j i) 
azure, and gold. It became 
the banner of the monarchy 
in the reign of Philip I. The, 
oriflamme borne at Agin- 
court was, according to Sir 
H. Nicolas, an oblong red 
flag, split into five points. 
It sometimes bore upon it } 
a saltire wavy, from the 
centre of which golden rays 
diverged. 


or-i-gan, s. [OrIcANUM.] 
Bot. : Marjoram (q.v.). 


or-i-gan’-i-dee, s. pl. [Lat. origan(uwm); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -idce.] 
Bot. : A family of menthaceous plants, tribe 
Satureia. 


6-rig-a-ntim, s. [Lat., from Gr. dpetyavoy 
(oreiganon), opeiyavos (oreiganos) = wild mar- 
joram.] 

Bot.: Marjoram; the typical genus of the 
family Oviganide. Calyx five-toothed or two- 
lipped, with ten to thirteen nerves. Upper 
lip of the corolla erect, nearly plane; lower 
one patent, trifid. Stamens diverging, the 
connective sub-triangular. Small, often hoary, 
much-branched, aromatic shrubs. Known 
species twenty-one. Origanum vulgare, the 
Common Marjoram, is British. [MarJoram. ] 
0. Dictamnus is the Cretan Dittany (q.v.). 10 
India 0. heracleoticum and 0. normale are used 
as pot-herbs. 0. Marjorana is a seasoning 
herb. 0. sipylewm is the Hop-plant, some- 
times cultivated in cottage windows. 

“ Origan or orgament, which in tast (as wee have 


said) resembleth saverie.”—P. Holland; Plinie, vk. xx., 
ch. xvii. 


br’-i-gn-igm, s. [Eng., &. Origen ; -ism.] 
Church Hist. : The name given to a corpus 
of religious opinions attributed to Origen 
(A.D. 185-253), a Father of the Church, and 
one of the most learned writers of his age. 
He was chief catechist at Alexandria, and 
was ordained priest, though he had rendered 
himself physically unfit from an erroneous 
conception of the teaching of Jesus in 
Matthew xix. 12. He was deposed from the 
priesthood in a.p. 229. The opinions attri- 
buted to him were: (1) That there is an in- 
equality between the Persons of the Trinity, 
the Father being the greatest; (2) the pre- 
existence of human souls, including that of 
Christ; (8) that mankind will not have 
material bodies at the Resurrection ; (4) the 
limited duration of the punishment of the 
wicked and of the evil spirits; and (5) the 
re-absorption of all intelligent beings into 
the Source of Being whence they sprang. 
“To ‘defend themselves against the charge of 


re & Strong: Cyclop. Bib. Lit., 
vii. 435, 


a 
Or’-i-sén-ist, a. & s, [Eng., &c. Origen ; -ist.] 
A, As adj. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of either of the sects described under B. 
(More usually of the former.) 
‘““A very able defence of Ovigenist opinions was 


panied anonymously, in the year 1661, by Rust, 
isbop of Dromore.”—Blunt : Dict. Sects, p. 398, 

B, As substantive : 

Church Hist. (Pl.): 

1. Those who held all or any of the opinions 
attributed to Origen of Alexandria. 


ORIFLAMME, 


(From. Jlartin - His- 
toire de France.) 


¥ In a.v. 544 Justinian I. issued an edict | 


against them, and the Fifth General Council 
(the Second of Constantinople) condemned 
them in 553. 


2. A sect mentioned by Epiphanius, as the 
followers of an Origen of whom nothing is 
known. ‘They are spoken of as addicted to 
shameful vices. 


6-rig-8n-ist'-ic, a. 
-istic.) Belonging to or 
sect founded by Origen of Alexandria. 


“The mysticism ... of the Origenistic monks.”— 
McClintock & Strong: Cyclop, Bib. Lit., vii. 434, 


{Eng., &c. Origen; 


characteristic of the 


; * Or’-ig-in, v.t. 


oriflamb—originator 


dr'-ig-in, s. (Fr. origine, from Lat. originem, 
accus. of origo=a beginning, from orior = 
to rise, to begin ; Ital. origine.] 
J. The beginning or first existence of any- 
thing ; the commencement ; the rise. 


“T think he would have set out just as he did, with 
the origin of ideas."—Zooke: Diversions of Purley, 
vol. i, ch. fi. 

2, That from which anything primarily 
proceeds; the source, fountain, cause, or 


occasion of anything; that from which any- 


thing derives its existence or beginning. 


“The origin of forms... hath been found one of 
the most perplexed enquiries that belong to natural 
philosophy."—Boyle: Works, iii 37. 


3. Descent, derivation. 

J Origin of a muscle: 

Anat.: The more fixed extremity of a mus- 
cle, when this can be ascertained. (Quain.) 


[Oriain, s.] To originate ; 
to give rise to. 


4 “This proverb was origined."—Fuller: Worthies, 
i. 678. es 


* 6-rif’-in-a-ble, a. [Eng. origin; able.] 
Capable of being originated. 


o-rig’-in-al, * o-rig-in-all, * or-yg-yn- 
all, a. & s. (Fr. original, from Lat. origin- 
alis, from origo (genit. originis) = an origin 
(q.v.); Sp. & Port. original ; Ital. originale.] 

I, As adjective : 

1, Of or pertaining to the origin, beginning, 
or early state of anything; first, primary, 
primitive. 

““He was the original author of those sanguinary 

schemes."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

2. Having the power or talent to originate 
new thoughts or combinations of thought. 

‘‘He was one of the most original, profound, and 

ncolrale thinkers of the age,”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 

3. Not copied ; made, done, or produced by 
the author : as, the original text of an author. 

B. As substantive: 

*1, The origin, beginning, cause, or source. 

O cause first of our confusion, O original of our Gam- 

nation.” Chaucer : C. T., 12,434. 

2. The first copy, the archetype; that from 
which anything is copied, transcribed, or 
translated ; opposed to copy, duplicate, or 
replica. 


“Compare this translation with the original.”"— 
Addison. 


3. The primary or primitive stock, root, or | 
type from which various species have originated | 


or been developed. 
“The originals of most of the provincial constitu- 
tions of Christendom."—Daniel. Defence of Rhyme. 
4, The language in which a work is written : 
as, To. read a work in the original. 


5. The sense, spirit, or character of that 


from which anything is copied, deduced, or 
derived. 


“ They have something more or less of the original,” 
—Dryden: Juvenal. (Ded.) 


6. A person of marked peculiarity or in- 


dividuality of character ; an eccentric person. | 


FT (1) Original bill in equity: 


Law: A bill relating to some matter not 


before litigated in the court by the same 
person standing in the interests. 
(2) Original-line, plane, or point: 
Perspective: A line, plane, or point referred 
to the original object. 


original-charter,s, 


Scots Law: A charter granted first to the 


vassal by the superior, 


original-position, s. 

Music; A chord is said to be in its original 
position when the ground-note is in the bass ; 
in other words, before it has undergone inver- 
sion, or when its upper notes-are in the order 
3, 5, 8. 


original-sin, s. 
Theology : 


1. Anglican : Sin for which each individual 
is held to be responsible before he has com- 
mitted any actual transgression. It arises 
from the first sin of Adam in Paradise; 
opinions, however, differing as to the precise 
connection between thetwo. The ninth Article 
of the Church of England considers it “the 
fault and corruption of the nature of every 
man that naturally is ingendered of Adam, 
whereby man is very far gone from original 
righteousness, and is of his own nature in- 
clined to evil.” 


* §-rig’-In-al-ist, s. 


6-rig-i-nal-i-ty, s. 


* 6-rig’-In-ant, a. 


* 6-rig’-in-ar-y, a. 


6-rig’-i-na-tor, s. 


2. Roman: In the Small Catechism (ed. 1883, 
p. 17), published by authority, original sin is 
defined to be ‘‘that guilt and stain of sin 
which we inherit from Adam, who was the 
origin and head of all mankind.” The Council 
of Trent (sess. v., Dec. de Peccato Originali) 
defines that Adam Jost original justice not 
only for himself but for his descendants, 
and that he poured (transfudisse) sin—the 
death of the soul—into the whole human race. 
This is supported by a reference to Romans 
v.12. The Council declared that nothing in 
the decree as to original sin was to apply te 
the Virgin Mary. 

3. Presbyterian: The Confession of Faith 
considers that our first parents “ being the 
root of all mankind, the guilt of this sin [the 
eating the forbidden fruit] was imputed, and 
the same death in sin and corrupted nature 
conveyed to all their posterity descending 
from them by ordinary generation”. (ch. vi.). 
(ImMpuTATION, PELAGIANISM.] 


original-writ, s. 

Law: A mandatory letter issuing out of 
the Court of Chancery, and being the be- 
ginning or foundation of a real action at 
common law. 


(Eng. original; -ist.) 
A person of original genius ; an original. 


{Eng. original; -ity.J 
The quality or state of being original; the 
power or talent of producing new thoughts or 
combinations of thought. 


* He had little energy and no.originality."—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. i. 


6-rig-in-ally, * o-rig-in-al-lye, adv. 


(Eng. original ; -ly.] 

1. Primarily ; from the beginning or origin ; 
from the first. 

2. At first; at the beginning or origin. 


“It was originally a half length ; but has been very 
badly converted into a whole figure.”— Walpole : Anec- 
dotes of Puinting, vol. i., ch. iv. 


8. In an original manner. 


* Or-ig’-in-al-néss,s. [Eng. original; -ness.} 


The quality or state of being original; ori- 
ginality. 

[Eng. origin; -amnt.} 
Tending or serving to originate ; original, 


{Fr. originaire, from 
origine = origin (q.v.); Lat. originarius; Sp. 
& Ital. originario.] 

1, Producing or causing existence ; origin- 
ating. 

“The production of animals in the originary Way, 

requires a certain degree of warmth.”—Cheyne.’ 
2. Primitive, primary, original. 


“* Remember I am built of clay, and must 
Resolve to my originary dust.” Sandys: On Job. 


5-rig’-in-ate, v.t. & i. [Eng. origin; -ate.] 


A. Trans.: To give origin, souree, or be- 
ginning to; to cause to exist or be; to be 
the cause, origin, or beginning of ; to bring into 
existence. 

B. Intrans.: To take origin or beginning ; 
to have origin ; to rise, to begin. 

“ The least of our concerns (since from the least 

The greatest oft originate).” Cowper: Task, ii. 168, 


6-rig-i-na’-tion, s. [Lat. originatio.] 


_ 1. The act of originating ; the act of bring- 
ing into existence ; the state of being origin- 
ated or brought into existence ; first produc- 
tion ; origin. 
2. Origin, source, rise, 
“ New streams... 
Return from whence they had origination.” 
Brome: Paraphrase on Ecclesiastes, 1. 
3. Mode of production, originating, or 
bringing into existence. 
“This eruca is propagated by animal 
butterflies, after She common origina 
pillars.”—Aay - On the Creation. 


nts, to wit, 
of all cater- 


* 0-rig’-i_-na-tive, a. (Eng. originat(e) ; -ive.] 


Having the quality or power of originating or 
bringing into existence. 


*6-rig’-i-na-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. originative; 


-ly.) In an originative manner; so as to 
originate, 


or [Eng. originat(e); -or.} 
One who originates or begins; a cause, an 
origin. 

“The Normans themselves were not originators: 
but their power of adapting the ideas of others waa 


wonderful.”—Gardener & Mullinger : Eng. 
Hist., ch, iii, Penta? 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, gn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. x, 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


@-ri’-ley-ite, s. [Named after Mr, O'Riley, of 
lew ce ~ite (Min.).] - 

; Min, : A massive mineral found in Burmah. 
Hardness, 5°5; sp. gr. 7°34 to 7°42; colour, 
steel-gray ; lustre, metallic ; streak, dark-gray. 

Analysis yielded: arsenic, 38°45; antimony, 

0°54; , 1213; iron, 42°12 ; oxidised sub- 

stances, 6°19; insol., 012—= 99°55, 


@-ril'-l6n, s. [Fr. orillon, oreillon, from oreille 
= an ear, from Lat. auricula, dimin. of awris 
= an ear (q.v.).} 

1, Fort. : A curved projection formed 
by the face of a bastion overlapping 
the end of the flank, intended 
qroiest the latter from oblique 


2. An earthen mound 9réom 
faced with brick. 


r’-i-dle, s. (ORIoLUs.] 
Ornithology : 
1. Sing. : Oriolus gal- 
Bula, the pecies 
ek CS er ane tly vi the British 
q.V. not uently visits the tis 
Gite in , and its conspicuous plum- 
-—. bright yellow con with black 
jefly on wings and tail, often brings about 
its death. The nest is suspended under the 
horizontal fork of a bough, to beth branches 
of which it is firmly attached ; the eggs are of 
ashining white, sometimes tinged with pink, 
and sparsely dotted with purple. The bird 
known as the Oriole in the United States be- 


color, an 


is a lo 


species. 
2. Pl.: The genus Oriolus, or the family 
Oriolidm. 


Or-i-6l-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. oriai(us); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. ~ide.) 
’ Ornith.: Orioles, or Golden Thrushes; a 
family of Passeres or Passeriformes, charac- 
teristic of the Oriental and erasers regions, 
mi g into the western Palzarctie region, 
with some of the less typical forms in Austra- 
lia, There are five genera, and forty species. 
(Wallace.) 


6r-i-d-liis, s. (0. Fr. oriol ; Fr. loriot, from 
Lat. awreolus = gold-eoloured, splendid, in 
allusion to the brilliant plumage of Oriolus 
galbula,] 
Ornith.: Oriole, or Golden Thrush; the 
‘ical eg of the family Oriolid# (q.v.). 
wenty-four species are known. Habitat, 
Cc Europe, Africa, and the Oriental 
region, northward to Pekin, and eastward to 
Flores. 


®-ri-6n, «. (Gr) 
1. Class. Mythol.: A *e.evrated giant and 


hunter, the son of Fiyrieus, a peasant, or, ac- | 


cording to some, a prince of Tanagra. 

2. Astron. : One of the fifteen ancient south- 
ern constellations, visible at some season of 
and a very conspicuous 


the itt sh shoulder, at another angle, 
of the second magnitude; on the left 
at a third angle, is Rigel; and at the 
right knee, the fourth angle, is tl 
« Orionis. Around the waist, inside the 
uadrilateral, is a belt with three stars in a 
= viz., 4, e, and ¢ Orionis, all of the second 
magnitude. Formerly they were popularly 
called Jacob’s Sfaff, the Golden Yard of Sea- 
men, the Three Rings of Soothsayers, &c. ; 
now they are more frequently termed the Gold 
Grains or Spangles of the Belt. Nearly a 
hundred other stats are visible to the na 
eye in Orion, besides thousands which are 
ieee ic. There is also an_irresolvable 
nebula like the mene aan now the apy 
Its appearances un spectroscope ar 
Nepean a when gaseous matter is ren- 
dered luminous by heat. The Romans con- 
_ sidered Orios, to bring with it stormy weather, 
. Virgil (42n. i. 535) it ‘‘nimbosus Orion, 


orileyite—ornamentally 


and in other he alludes to the belief 
that this commteliatien was the herald of 
coming tempest. 


3. Script.: The oD (kesil) of Job ix. 9, 


xxxvili, 31, and Amos y. 8, is generally 
believed to be correctly rendered Orion. 
Kesil means foolish, or a fool, lying that 


the oans constellation, trusting to its size, 
was foolish enough to defy Heaven, 


O-ri-d-nid, s. (Eng. Orion (q.v.); suff. -id.] 

Astron. (Pl.): A meteoric ring having its 

radiant point in Orion. The orbit of the earth 
intersects it in October. 


ta s. [A North American Indian 
name. 

Geog. : A post-village in Whitestown town- 
ship, Oneida county, New York. (Lippincott.) 


Oriskany-formation, s. 
Geol.: An American formation well devel- 
oped in Pennsylvania and Virginia, and more 
tingly in New York. Mr. Hall, Sir R. 
urchison, Mr. Daniel Sharpe, &c., considered 
it Devonian. (Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., iv. 
153 ; Murchison: Siluria, ch. xvi.) It is now 
classed as Upper Silurian. 


ie, 6-ris-md-16g -ic-al, a. 
{Eng. orismolog(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Of or pertain- 
ing to orismology. 
or-is-mdr-6-gy, s. (Fr. ori ie, from 
dptgpos (horismos)=a bounding, from 
c icd)= to bound, to define; dpos 
( ) = a boundary.) . 
Yat. Science : That branch of natural history 
vai relates to the explanation of technical 
rms. 


t 6r’-i_s6n, * or-i-soun, * or-y-son, * Sr’- 
Tae * or-i-zon, s. [O. Fr. orison, ore 
son, oreison, from Lat. orationem, accus of 
oratio =a speech, a prayer, from oratus, pa. 
om of oro = to speak, to pray; Fr. oraison ; 

. oracion ; Ital. orazione.} A prayer, a sup- 
plication. (Used only in poetry.) 
“ Waste not thine orison.” Byron: The Giaour. 


* Sr’-i-zdnt, s. (Ital. orizonte.}) The horizon. 
(Chaucer: C.T., 11,329.) 


*ork (1), « [Orc.] 
* ork (2), s. [Lat. orca.] A drinking vessel. 
Ork-—ney-an, a. [Eng jan.) Ofor 


pertaining to the Orkney islands. 
“The Orkneyan skerries.” 

Longfellow: Seaweed. 

* or’- 8. 


(Lat. orca.] A drinking vessel ; 
a cup. 


- vi — 
hel Ee aes bate 
orle, s. [Fr.; Ital. orlo =a hem, from Lat. 
ora =a border, a margin, a 

coast.) 

1, Heraldry: 

(1) An ordinary in the 
form of a fillet, round the 
shield, within, but at some 
distance from the border. 


“His arms were augmented 
with an orle of Lions’ pawa”— 
Fuller : Worthies, 1. 249. 


(2) A wreath; a roll of 
cloth, silk or velvet, of two 
colours, sometimes jewelled, encircling a hel- 
met, and supporting an heraldic crest. 

2. Arch. ; The same as Oruer (q.v.). 

{J In orle: 

Her.: Said when the charges are placed 
round the escutcheon, ,-—————__— 
leaving the middle of 
the field vacant, or oc- 
eupied by something 
else. 


or-lé-ans, s._ [From 
the name of the town 
where made.] 

Fabric: A kind ot 
cloth goods, having a 
cotton chain and wool- 
len filling, used for 


dresses. It has. & 
self colour and bighly finished surface, 


or’-18t, orle, or’-16 (1), s.  [Fr. owrlet ; Ital. 
orlo.] [ORLE.] 
Arch. : A fillet under the ovolo of a capital. 


ORLE. 


IN ORLE. 
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It « called a cincture when it is at the top of 
bottom of a shaft. 


or’-10 (2), s. [Sp.] 
Music: A Spanish musical wind-instrument, 


* or-loge, s. (Horooae.] A clock. 
Or-l6ff’, *Or-low’, s. Ono of the largest 


ange gi oe = pr ery It was once the 
eye of an Indian idol and was bought b: 
Catharine II. of Russia in 1775. Still a 
sessed by Russia, [See Dramonp.] 


or’-lop, * ore-loop, * or-lope, s. [A con 
tract. for overlope, from Dut. overloop=a run 
ning over; so called because it runs over or 
traverses the ship ; from over=over, and loopen . 
= to ran.) ' 

Naut.: The lowest deck of a vessel having 
three decks; also a temporary deck. The 
deck is below the water-line, and may be oc- 
comes by the magazine, cock-pit, and for 
stores, 


or’-mér, s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps con- 
tracted from Fr. oreille de mer: oreille=an 
ear, and mer = the sea. 

Zool,: A pular name in the Channel 
Islands for the genus Haliotis, where it is 
used for food, after being well beaten to make 
it tender, 

or-m6 -car’-piis, or -mé-car-piim, s. 
(Gr. dpuos (hormos)=a cord, a chain, a neck- 
lace, and kaprés (karpos) = fruit.] 

Bot.: A genus of Hedysaree. Ormocarpus, 


or Ormocarpum sennoides is considered in India 
to be tonic and stimulant. 


or’-m6-lu, s. [Fr. ormoulu, from or = gold, 
and moulu, par. of mowdre = to grind.} A 
brass used for cheap jewellery, and composed 
of zine and copper, in various proportions, to 
imitate gold. Gold lacquer is used to heighten 
the colour. Itis also called Mosaic Gold (q. v.). 
Bronze and copper-gilt also go by this name. 


ormolu-varnish, s. An imitation gold 
varnish. 
or-m0'-si-a, s. [Gr. dpuos (hormos) =a neck- 
lace.] {[NECKLACE-TREE.] 


or-m6x’-y-lon, s. [Gr. dpuos (hormos)=a 
necklace, and évAov (rulon) = wood.) 
Paleobot. > A genus of Conifers, fourd in the 
Devonian rocks of North America, 


Or’-miizd, Or-miisd, s. [Horsuzp.] 


*orn, *ourn, v.t. [Fr. orner, from Lat. orne 
= to adorn, to ornament.] To adorn, to orna- 
ment; to deck out. 


“God stered vp rophetes and orned h’s chirche 
ete ie glory. oye: Exposicion of Daniel. (Arg., 
ch. ii. 


or’-na-mént, * or-ne-ment, s._ [Fr. orne- 
ment, from Lat. ornamentum, from orno = to 
adorn; Sp., Port., & Ital. ornamento.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. That which adorns, embellishes, or bean- 
tifies ; an embellishment, a decoration. 


“ Other ornamentes all, 
That into swiche a wedding shulde fall.” 
cer: C. T., 8,184. 


*2. That which adorns or adds to the beauty 
and excellence of the mind or character. 
“The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit."—1 Peter 
iil, 4. 


8, Outward show ; specious or fair outward 
appearance. 


“The world is still deceiv’d with ornament." 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ili, % 


4, One who adds lustre or honour toa class, 
sphere, or profession. 


or’-na-mént, v.t. (ORNAMENT, s.]_To adorn, 
to decorate, to embellish, to beautify ; to deck 
out. 

“The intervals between these com ents 
Vichiy ornamented with inlaid ear chen 
ivory.”—Odserver, No. 51. 

or-na-mén'-tal, a. & s. 
-al; Fr. ornemental.} 
A, As adj. : Pertaining to or of the nature 
of an ornament, embellishment, or decoration ; 
serving to ornament or 


*B, As subst. : An ornament, an adornment. 


“ Beautified_in the ornamentals thereof."—Fuller: 
Church Hist., TV. it. 65. 


or-na-mén'-talL-ly, adv. [Eng. ornamental; 
-ly.| In an ornamental manner; so as to 
adorn, embellish, or decorate. 


were 
and 


(Eng. ornament ; 


ee 8 ee a a a a TR 
boil, ; peat, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
ppd ic betdepr -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deb 
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or-na-mén-ta’-tion, s. [Eng. ornament; 
-ation.| The act of ornamenting ; that which 
ornaments; an ornament, a decoration; a 
scheme or plan of decoration. 


“The pannelled style of ornamentation recently dis- 
covered es Khorsabad and elsewhere.”— Fergusson - 
Tllust. Handbook of Architecture. 


or’-na-mént-ér, s. [Eng. ornament, v. ; -er.] 
One who ornaments, decorates, or embellishes. 


* oy’-na-mént-ist, s. [Eng. ornament ; -ist.] 
One who is engaged in the preparation or pro- 
dnetion of ornaments ; a decorator; a maker 
of ornamental articles. 


‘ or’-nate, v.t. (OrNnaTE, a.] To adorn, to 
embellish, to ornament, to beautify ; to set off. 


“'Co ornate our langage, with vsinge wordes in their 
prolre signification."—Sir 7. Elyot: The Governovr, 
yk. iii, ch, xxii. 


pr-nate’, a. (Lat. ornatus, pa. par. of orno = 
to adorn.] 
1, Adorned, ornamented, bedecked, deco- 
rated, beautified. 
“ Bedeck’d, ornate and gay.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 710. 
9. Rich and fine in character; highly 
finished ; stately. 
“ And if so be my lady it refuse : 
For lacke of ornate speech, I would be wo." 
Chaucer: The Court of Love. 
er-nate’-ly, adv. [Eng. ornate; -ly.] | In 
an ornate manner ; finely, nobly. 


“ He rehearsed them the same matter againe in other 
order and other wordes, 30 wel and ornacely.”— Sir 
More: Workes, p. 64. 


*or’-nate-néssg, s. [Eng. ornate ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being ornate, 


*or’-na-ture, s. [0. Fr., from Lat. ornatura, 
from ornutus, pa. par. of orno=to adorn.] 
Decoration, ornament, ornamentation. 


“« 4 mushroom for all your ornatures."—Ben Jonson: 
Poetaster, ii. 1. 


* or-nis-cop’-ics, s. [Gr. épus (ornis) = 
a bird, and oxoréw (skoped) = to see, to ob- 
serve.) [ORNniITHOSCOPY.) The art of divina- 
tion by the observation of birds ; augury. 


‘or-nis’-cO-pist, s. [Orniscorics.] One who 
divines or foretells future events by the ob- 
servation of birds ; an augur. 


pr-nith-, pref. [ORNITHO-.] 


*or-nith’-ic, a. ([Gr. dpus (ornis), genit. 
Spvi8os (ornithos) = a bird.] Characteristic of 
or pertaining to birds. 

“The pectoral arch is in many respects very or- 
meee in its character."—Nicholson - Pala@ontology, ii. 


or-nith-ich’-nite, s. [ORNITHICHNITES.] 


Paleont. : The English name for any of the 
fossil footprints, supposed to be those of 
birds, found abundantly on the sandstone 
slabs of the Trias, especially in the sandstones 
of the Connecticut valley. [See extract.) It 
is, however, doubtful if the first element of 
the name is justified. Prof. Newton (Encyc. 
Brit., iii. 728) says that ‘‘the best American 
paleontologists are now inclined to attribute 
ae rather to Dinosaurian reptiles than to 

irds.” 


“Dr. Hitchcock, President of Amherst College, 
United States, first submitted these impressions to 
scientific comparison, and published the interpreta- 
tion df their having been produced by the feet of 
living birds, and gave them the name of ornithich- 
nites.—Owen: Paleont. (ed. 2nd), p. 325. 


pr-nith-ich-ni-tes, s. [Pref. ornith-, and 
Gr. ixvos (ichnos) =a footstep.] 

Paleont.: A genus erected by Prof. Hitch- 
cock for the birds which he supposed to have 
made the fossil tracks in the sandstone of the 
Connecticut valley. He divided it into two 
groups: (1) Pachydactyli, with three species, 
and (2) Leptodactyli, with five species and 
three varieties ; but remarks, ‘* When I speak 
of species here I mean species in oryctology, 
not in ornithology.” 

“Since this is a department of oryctology hitherto 
unexplored, I suppose I shall be justified in proposiug 
some new terms. I include all the varieties of tracks 
under the term Ornithichnites; and if it be con- 
venient to ebeate of the subject as a distinct branch of 
knowledge, I should call it Ormithichnology."—Prof. 
Hitchcock, in Amer. Journ. Sci. & Art, xxix. 315.) 


or-nith-ich-n6l'-6-3y, s. [Pref. ornith-; Gr. 
ixvos (ichnos) = a footstep, a trace, and Adyos 
(logos) =a word, w discourse.] 
Nat. Science: Tnat branch of geological 
science which treats of Ornithichnites (q.v.). 


or-ni-thine, s. [Eng. ornith(uric); -ine.] 
Chem.: C5Hy2N202. A base obtained by 


ornamentation—ornithorhynchus 


boiling ornithuric acid with hydrochloric acid. 
It has not been obtained pure. 


or-ni-thite, s. [Gr. opves (ornis), genit. dpyi0os 
(ornithos) =a bird ; suff. -ite (Min), 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral oceurring in 
small crystals in the guano of Sombrero Island, 
Caribbean Sea. An analysis corresponded 
nearly to the formula (8CaO), PgOs + 2 aq. 
Dana regards it as an altered metabrushite 
(q.v.). 

or-ni-tho-, pref. [Gr. dps (ornis), genit. 
dpveBos (ornithos) = a bird.] Bird-like, having 
some of the characteristics of the class Aves. 


(Pref. ornitho-, aud Gr. 


or-ni-tho-bi-a, s. 
Bidw (bi06) = to live.] 
Entom.: A form of Lipoptena cervi, which, 
when winged and parasitic on the grouse, has 
been described as Ornithobia pallida. 


or-nith-6-cop’-ros, s. [Pref. ornitho-, and 
Gr. xémpos (kopros)=dung.] The dung or 
droppings of birds ; a term applied to guano 
(q.v.). 

or-nith-6-dél-phi-a, s. pl. [Pref. ornitho-, 
and Gr. deAdvs (delphus) = the womb.] 

Zool. : A name proposed by De Blainville for 
the Monotremata (q.v.), because the uterine en- 
largements of the oviducts do not coalesce, 
even in their inferior portion, to form a com- 
mon uterine cavity, but open separately, as 
in the Birds and the Reptiles. In Huxley’s 
newer classification, they form his group 
Prototheria (q,v.). They are the Odtocoidea 
of Dana. 


or-nith-d-dél’-phic, a. [Mod. Lat. ornitho- 
delph(ia) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ic.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the Ornithodelphia (q.v.). 


or-ni-thog’-a-lim, s. [Lat., from Gr. 
dpvOdyador (ornithogalon). | 
Bot. : Star of Bethlehem ; a genus of Scillez 
(q.v.) (Lindley), or Lilieze (Sir Joseph Hooker). 
The bulb is coated ; the leaves all radical and 
linear ; the flowers racemose or corymbose, 
white, with the perianth segments free ; 
ovary triquetrous, with three glands on the 
top. Known species fifty to sixty. One, 
Ornithogalum pyrenwicu.y, the Spiked Star of 
Bethlehem, is British. Two, 0. wmbellatwm, 
the Common, and 0, nutans, the Drooping 
Star of Bethlehem, are naturalised. 


or’-nith-0id, a. 
elSus (eidos) = form.) 
Having avian affinities. 


“TI attach the Typopus to the ornithowd Lizards.” 
—E. Hitchcock ; Ichnology of Massachusetts, p. 105, 


or-nith-6did-ich’-nite, s. [Eng. ornithoid, 
and ichnite (q.v.).] A fossil track resembling 
that of a bird. 


or-nith’-d-lite, s. (Pref. ornitho-, and Gr. 
AiGos (lithos) = a stone.] 

Paleont.: Any fossil remains of a bird. It 
is sometimes used in the same sense as or- 
nithichnite (q.v.). As yet ornitholites have 
only been found in the newer formations— 
the Oolite, Chalk, and the Tertiaries, 


“The Pliocene epoch is far less rich than the pre- 
ceding in ornitholites, aud what have been found are 
far less well determined.”"—Zncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), iii. 
731. 


dr-nith-6-16s’-ie, s. 
or-nith-d-16%-ic-al, a. (Eng. ornitholog(y); 
-ical.) Of or pertaining to Ornithology (q.v.). 


“Has given avery detailed description of it in his 
excellent ornithological dictionary.”"—Pennant : Brit. 
Zoology; The Wood Sand-piper. 


or-ni-thol-6-gist, s. [Eng. ornitholog(y); 
-ist.] One who is skilled or versed in ornitho- 
logy; one who studies and describes the 
natural history of birds, their forms, habits, 
structure, and classification. 


or-ni-thol'-0-syY, s. (Pref. ornitho-; and Gr. 
Aoyos (logos) = a word, a discourse; Fr. or- 
nithologie ; Sp. & Ital. ornitologia.)} 

Nat. Science: ‘‘The methodical study, and 
consequent knowledge of birds, with all that 
relates to them.” (Prof. Newton, in Encye. 
Brit., xviii. 2), It embraces Caliology (which 
treats of nests), Oology, Pterylology, and 
Ornithotomy. Its earliest literature dates 
from Aristotle (B.c. 385-322), and every suc- 
ceeding age has added its quota. To two 
Englishmen, however— Francis Willughby 
(1635-1672) and John Ray (1628-1705) is really 
due the credit of laying the foundation of 


(Pref. ornitho-, and Gr. 
Resembling _ birds ; 


{ORNITHOLOGICAL.] 


scientific Ornithology. That part of the 
scieuce which deals with the classification of 
birds is an unsettled state; but the fact that 
old classifications based on external character- 
istics are of little or no scientific value is now 
recognised. In the early part of this century 
Nitzsch made an attempt to introduce a better 
method. Sundevall followed, in the memoir he 
presented to the Academy of Sciences, Stock- 
holm, in 1835; and Prof. Huxley, in a paper 
read before the Zoological Society (Proc., 
1867, 415-72), in which he made his celebrated 
announcement that “‘ Birds are greatly modi- 
fied Reptiles,” proposed a morphological 
classification. 


or-nith’-d-man-¢y, s. [Pref. ornitho-, and 
Gr. pavreta (manteia) = prophecy, divination.]_ 
Divination by observation of the actions, 
flight, &c., of birds ; augury. 


or-ni-tho-my’-i-a, s. (Pref. ornitho-, and 
Gr. pvia (muia) =a fly. 

Entom.: A genus of Pupipara, family Hip- 
poboscide. The species are parasitic on birds. 
Ornithomyia avicularia infests many birds ; 
0. hirundinis, which resembles a small spider, 
is usually peculiar to the martin, though Van 
Beneden (Animal Parasites, p. 122) relates 
a case in which these insects left their fea- 
thered hosts to attack the patients in the 
military hospital at Louvain. 


*or-ni-thon, s. [Gr., from gprs (ornis), 
genit. dpryros (ornithos) =a bird.] A building 
in which birds and fowls are kept; an aviary, 
a poultry house. 


or-ni-thop’-tér-a, s. [OrnirHopTERus.] 

Entom.: Birds'-wing Butterflies ; a genus of 
Papilionide. The wings, measuring fully 
seven inches in expanse, are velvety black, 
contrasted in -Ornithoptera brookeana with 
spots of brilliant metallic green, replaced in 
O. cresus by fiery orange, while the body of 
the latter is golden and its breast a vivid 
crimson. The species, which are numerous, 
are distributed over the islands of the Malay 
archipelago, reaching their maximum of size 
and beauty in the Moluccas. (Wallace: Malay 
Archipelago.) 


or-ni-thop’-tér-tis, s. [Pref. ornitho-, and 

Gr. mrepov (pteron) = a wing.] 
Paleont.: An imperfectly-known genus of 

Pterosauria (q.v.). It comprises forms having 
a wing-finger, with only two phalanges. It is 
possibly a transition-form between the Rep- 
tilia and Aves, or it may be really referable to — 
to the latter class. 


or-nith’-d-rive v. [Pref. ornitho-, and Gr. ravs 
(pous) = a foot.] 
Bot.: Bird’s-foot; a genus of Coronillee 
(q.v.). [Birp’s-FoorT.] 


or-ni-thd-rhyn-chi-dz, s. pl. Mod. Lat. 
ornithorhynch(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.} 
Zool. : The first of the two families consti- 
tuting Huxley’s sub-class Prototheria (q.v.). 
G eae a single genus Ornithorhynchus 
q.v.). 


or-ni-tho-rhyn'-chiis, s. (Pref. ornitho-, 
and Gr. pvyxos (rhungchos) = a beak, a bill.} 
Zool.: The sole genus of the family Ornif. 
thorhynchide, founded by Blumenbach (1800), 
the name Platypus, given by Shaw (1799), 
being previously taken for a genus of Cole- 
optera. Premaxille and mandible expanded 
anteriorly, and. supporting a horny beak; 
teeth supplied functionally by horny struc- 
tures ; legs short, fitted for swimming ; feet 
webbed, each with five well-developed toes, 
armed with large claws, and beyond which, in 
the fore-feet, the interdigital membrane is ex- 
tended. On the heel of the male is a horny 
spur, with a basal gland, similar in structure 
to the poison-fang of a venomous snake. No 
evidence as to the function of this spur was 
obtainable till Mr. Spicer (Proc. Roy. Soc. Tas. , 
1876, p. 162) recorded a case in which an 
animal used this weapon to inflict a severe 
wound, which was followed by, symptoms of 
local poisoning. Tongue not extensile; tail 
rather short, broad, and depressed ; eyes very 
small; fur close and soft. A single species, 
Ornithorhynchus paradoxus(Blum.), 0. anatinus 
(Shaw), inhabits Australia and Tasmania. I 
is aquatic, and feeds on water-insects, small 
mollusca, and worms. For a long time a 
question existed as to the manner in whick 
this animal propagated its species. The 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, ce = €; ey=a; qu = kw. 


“black fellows” asserted that it laid eggs; 
and that this fact was kuown to some 
Europeans, the following extract from a 
letter now lying before the writer of this 
paragraph will show: 
“I remember —— bein —_ 
think the English le “the educated th mtg 
should not know the Pin pus laid eggs, for I recollect 
baw fs Bnet ho — 3 pa td PN se ointing 
She eitiee a wees ure among the s aniiuals in 
The question, however, was definitively set 
at rest by Mr. H. W. Caldwell (Sept. 1884), 
who has found that. the irailivwevacius, 
though mammalian in its general structure, 
is beyond doubt oviparous, laying two eggs 
atatime. These are about } in. in the longer, 
and 4 in. in the shorter diameter. The shell 
is white, strong, and flexible. 


or-nith-6-saur, s. [OrniTHosauRIAN.] The 
same as ORNITHOSAURIAN, B. 


or-nith-6-sau'-ri-a, s. pl. [Pref. ornitho-, 
and Gr. cavpos (sauros) =a lizard.} 


Palwont. : Prof. Seeley’s name for the Ptero- | 


sauria (q.v.). 


or-nith-6-sau-ri-an, a. & s. 

ornithosauriva); Eng. suff. -an.} 

A. As adj.: Belonging to or having the 
characteristics of the Ornithosauria ries 

“Its ornithosaurian character was provable.”"— 

H. G. Seeley: Ornithosauria, p. 78. 
* B. As subst.: Any individual of Prof. 
Seeley’s sub-class Ornithosauria. 
rane & Sealey: Ormicnauria ee 
or-ni-thd-scél’-i . pl. (Pref. ornitho-, 
and Gr, oxéaos (skelos) = a leg.) 

Palwont.: An extinct order of Reptiles, so 
named i Huxley because ‘“‘they present a 
large s of modifications intermediate in 
structure between existing Reptilia and Aves.” 
It has two sub-orders, Dinosauria and Comp- 
sognatha. 


{Mod. Lat. 


or-nith-0-scél’-i-d&n, a. & 8. [Mod. Lat. 
ornithoscelid(a) ; Eng. suff. -an.] 
A. As adj.: Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Ornithoscelida (q»v.). 

“This transitional character of the ornithoseelidan 
skeleton ix most marked in the pelvis and hind 
limbs,."—Huzley ; Anat, Vert. Anim., p. 261. 

B, As subst.: Any individual of the Orni- 
thoscelida. 


“No Ornithoscelidan is known to have possessed a 
elavicle."—Huzley > Anat, Vert. Anim., p. 266. 


* or-ni-thés’-c6-pist s. [Eng. ornithoscop(y) ; 
-ist.) The same as ORNISCOPIST (q.v.). 


*or-ni-thés’-co-py, s. (Pref. ornitho-, and 
Gr. oxoréw (. = to see, to observe ; Fr. 
ornithoscopie, } he same as ORNISCOPICS 


* @.v.). (De Quincey.) 

|e geet cg the « ns: ornitho- 
tom(y); -ical. ertaining to the knowledge 
or practice of the anatomy of birds. 

“The merest abstract of most of our present ornitho- 
tomical knowledge.”—Encyc. Brit, (ed. 9th), iil. 728, 
or-ni-thot’-o- s. (Eng. ornithotom(y) ; 

peg! Rag who practically studies the anatomy 


“To harmonize the views of ornithotomists with those 
of ornithologista.”"—Eneyc. Brit, (ed. 9th), xviii. 41. 


or-ni-thdt’-d-my, s. (Pref. ornitho-, and 
Gr. rou7 (tomé) = a cutting.) 
Nat. Science: The knowledge or practice of 
the anatomy of birds. 


or-ni-thiir—Aate, s. [Eng. ornithwr(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem, : A salt of ornithuric acid. 


or-ni-thir’-ic, a. (Pref. ornith-, and Eng. 
uric.) (See compound.) 


ornithuric-acid, s. 

Chem. : CjgH29N204. An acid extracted by 
alcohol from the excrement of birds living on 
food mixed with benzoic acid. It crystallizes 
in colourless, anhydrous needles, melting at 
182°; slightly soluble in water, very soluble 
in hot alcohol, but insolulle in ether. It 
forms soluble salts with the alkalis and alka- 
line earths, insoluble salts with the oxides of 
the heavy metals. 


or’-niis, s. [Lat.] 

Bot. : Flowering Ash ; a genus of Fraxinex, 
Petals are present. About twelve species are 
known. Ornus europea and O. rotundifolia, 
found in the south of Europe, are both called 
the Manna Ash, 


ornithosaur—orphanage 


Or-0- (1), pref. [OREo-.] 


o- (2), . (Lat. os, genit. oris = the 
mouth.) longing to or connected with the 
mouth, 

oro-anal, a. A term applied to an orl- 
fice in some extinct Crinoids and Cystideans, 
which is supposed by some authorities to 
have fulfilled the functions of a mouth and of 
an anus, 

“The view advocated by Mr. Billings is that this 


aperture was the mouth, or rather that it was oro- 
anal,”—Nicholson : Zoology (ed. 1878), Pp. 204, 


dr-6-ban-cha'-¢d-%, dr-d-bin’-chd-x, 
s. pl. [Mod. Lat. orobanch(e); Lat. fem. pl. 
suff. -acew, -ew.) 

Bot. : Broomrapes ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Gentianales. It consists of 
herbaceous leafless rs growing parasiti- 
cally on the roots of others. Stems covered 
with brown or colourless scales ; calyx divided, 
persistent, inferior; corolla monopetalous, 
1 » persistent ; stamens four, didynam- 
ous; Ovary superior, one-celled, sea ina 
fleshy disk, with two or more parietal poly- 
spermous placente; fruit capsular; seeds 
very minute, indefinite. Found in the four 
great continents. Known genera fourteen. 
species 125. More abundant in the Old than 
in the New World. 


Sr-d-bAn-ché, s. [Lat., from Gr. dpo8dyxn 
(orobangché) = a parasitic plant; that of Theo- 
phrastus, probably = dodder; that of Dios- 
corides = mrape.] 

Bot.: Broomrape ; the typical genus of the 
order Orobanchacex (q.v.). Corolla surgent, 
four to five cleft, deciduous, with a persistent 
base. Known species about seventy. For- 
merly some species were credited with high 
medical powers, but are not so at present. 
Orobanche major is bitter and astringent. An 
infusion of it has been used as an application 
to foul ulcers, and internally to restrain alvine 
fluxes; O, rubra (or epithymum) was formerly 
used as a bitter tonic. 


dr’-d-bus, s. [Gr. dpoBos (orobos) = the bitter- 
vetch.] 


Bot.: Formerly a genus of Viciew, now a 
sub-genus of Lathyrus. Perennial plants, 
without tendrils ; calyx gibbous at the base. 
Two British species, Lathyrus (Orobus) mac- 
rorrhizus, and L. niger. There are two varieties 
of the first, O. macrorrhizus proper (formerly 
Orobus tuberosus), and L. tenuifolius. 


* dr-6-graiph’-ic, * ér-d-graph’-ic-al, a. 
(Eng. orograph{y) ; -ic, -ical.) Of or pertaining 
to orography. 


6rog- s. (Pref. oro- (1), and Gr. 
tS 9 to write, to describe.] 

Nat. Science; That branch of science which 

treats of mountains and the mountain sys- 
tems of the world ; orology, oreography. 


or-6-hip-piis, s. [Pref. oro- (1), and Gr. 
immos (hippos) =a horse.] 

Paleont.: An American genus of Equide, 
from the Eocene of Utah aud Wyoming. They 
were about the size of a fox, and had four 
toes on the fore, and three on the hind feet. 
The beds in which these remains were found 
are slightly later in date than those which 
yield Eohippus (q.v.). Prof. Marsh has 
discriminated several species. 


0’-roide, d’-reide, s. & a. [Fr. or = gold; 
Gr. eidos (eidos) = appearance. } 

A. As subst. : An alice resembling gold in 
appearance. One formula for its production 
is: copper, 100 parts; zine or tin, 17; mag- 
nesia, 6; sal-eammonia, 3°6; quicklime, 0°12; 
and tartar of commerce, 9. mployed in the 
manufacture of cheap watch-cases, 

B, As adj.: Made of the alloy described 
under A ; as, oroide jewellery. 


Sr-6-15%'-ic-al, a. [Eng. orolog(y); -tcal ; 
Fr. orologique.] Of or pertaining to orology, 
as a treatise on mountains. 


&-rdl'-6-gist, s. [Eng. orolog(y) ; -ist.] Ono 


versed in orology ; one who describes or treats 
of mountains. 


S-rdl-6-zy, s. [Pref. oro- (1), and Gr. Adyos 


(logos) =a word, a discourse; Fr. orologie.] 
The same as OROGRAPHY (q.V.) 


6-rém’-6-t6r, s. A mountain barometer. 
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6-r6n-ti-a/-cé-m,s. pl. [Mod. Lat oronti(um); 
Lat. fem. at suf. vale money 
Bot.: Oroutiads; an order of Endogens, 
alliance Juncales. Herbaceous plants, stem- 
less, or creeping over trees, or aquatic; flowers 
perfect, crowded on a single thick spadix, 
usually with a spathe ; calyx and corolla none, 
or of four, five, six, or eight scales; stamens 
as many as the scales; ovary free, with one or 
more cells; fruit a berry. Known genera 
thirteen, Yee about seventy. (Lindley.) 
Sir Joseph Hooker reduces it to a sub-order of 
Aroidem, [Acorvs.] 


6-r6n’-ti-ad, (Mod. Lat. oronti(um) ; Eng 
suff. -ud.] 


Bot. (Pl) : Lindley’s name for the Orontiacee. 


3-rén-ti-6’-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. oronti(um); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Orontiacese. The flowers 
have a om bones perianth, the leaves are plane, 
entire, palmate, or pinnated; ovules pendu- 
lous. | (Lindley.) 


6-rén’-ti-iim, s. (Lat., from late Gr. dpév- 
twov (orontion), which, according to Hedericus 
= (Lat.) herba = an herb.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the Orontiaces 
q.v.). A North American plant cultivated in 
ngland. The root of Orontium aquaticum is 
acrid when fresh, but eatable when dry. 


6-ro’-pi-dn, s. (Pref. oro- (1), and Gr. miov 
(pion) = fat; Ger. bergseife = mountain-soap.] 
Min. : A variety of bole of a dark brown to 
black colour; feel, greasy. Found at Olkutsch, 
in Poland. Dana refers it to the species Hal- 
loysite (q.v.). 


* Or’-0-tiind, a. & s. [Lat. os (genit. oris)= 
the mouth, and rotundus = round, smooth.] 

A. As adj.: Characterized by fulness, 
clearness, strength, and smoothness ; rich and 
musical, (Said of the voice or manner of 
utterance.) 

B, As subst. : A mode of intonation directly 
from the larynx, having a fulness, clearness, 
strength, and smoothness, and having the 
yich and musical quality, which forms the 
highest perfection of the human voiee. 


* or’-pha-line, s. [Fr. orphalin, from O. Fr. 
orphenin.] An orphan (q.v.). 


orphan, s. & a, (Lat. orphanus, from Gr. 
éphavos (orphanos) = destitute. ] 
A. As substantive : 
I. Ord. Lang. : A child who has been bereft 
of one or both parents, usually the latter, 
“*T was left a trampled orphan.” 
Tennyson: Locksley Hall, 156. 
{| The Lord Chancellor is the general guar- 
dian of all orphans in the United Kingdom. 
II. Church Hist.: A party of Hussites who 
refused to follow Procopius or to elect any 
special leader after the death of Ziska, and 
called themselves Orphans because they had 
lost their spiritual father. 
B. As adj. : Being an orphan ; having lost 
one or both parents. 


“An unknown artist's orphan child.” 
Tennyson: Sea Dreams, 2. 


orphans’-court, s. 

Amer. Law: A court in sonre States of the 
American Union, having jurisdiction over the 
persons and estates of orphans. 


or-phan, v.t. (OrrHan, s.] To make an 
orphan; to bereave of parents, children, or 
friends. 


2 


“The sobs of orphaned infancy.” 
Praed: Arminius. 
or’-phan-age (age as ig), s. (Eng. orphan; 
-age.} 
1. The state or condition of an orphan. 
* 2, Orphans collectively. 


“ In London the share of the children (or orphanage 
part) is not fully vested in them till the age of tweuty- 
one, before which they cannot dispose of it by testa- 
ment."—Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 32. 


3. A home or asylum for orphans. 

{ The first mention of Orphan-houses is in 
the laws of the emperor Justinian. In modern 
tines one was founded by Augustus Francke, 
at Halle, in 1698 or 1699. The first in England 
seems to have been that commenced at Hoxton 
in 1758, and subsequently transferred to Haver- 
stock Hill, its present seat. Many others 
now exist. One of the most valuable is that 
founded by George Miiller, in 1836, and still 
flourishing. ° 


SEE 
boil, bo} ; pout, jSw1; cat, Gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = & 
-eian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, ‘c.= bel, del 
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* or’-phan-¢y,s. [Eng. orphan; -cy.] Orphan- 
hood. 

“Thy orphancy nor my widowhood.”—Sidney.: Ar- 
cadia, p, 237. oN 

* or’-phan-ét, s. [Eng. orphan; dimin. suff. 
-et.] A young orphan ; a little orphan. 

“ Calling her maids this ype hose ber bap 0% 
* or’-phan-hood, s. [Eng. orphan; -hood.] 
The state or condition of being an orphan ; 


orphanage. 


*or-phan-ism, s. [Eng. orphan; -ism.] 
Orphanage, orphanhood. 


‘ or-pha-not-ro-phy, s. [Gr. épdavds 
(orphanos) = destitute, orphan, and zpopy 
(trophé)= nourishment, rearing ; tpépw (trepho) 
= to nourish, to rear.] 

1, The act of supporting or rearing orphans. 


2. A home or asylum for orphans; an or- 
phanage. 


*or-phan-ry, s. [Eng. orphan; -ry.] A 
home for orphans ; an orphanage. 


* or-phar’-i-6n, s. [ORPHEUS.] 
Music: A kind of musical instrument akin 
to the guitar and lute. 


or-phe’-an, a. (See def.] Of or pertaining to 
Orpheus, a celebrated mythic bard and musi- 
cian of ancient Greece ; hence, melodious, 
loop caemmammaneatar otras Ti 
orphean-warbler, s. 
Ornith. : Curruca orphea, a song-bird; family 
Sylvide. Rarein England. (Yarrell.) 


* or-phe-line, s. [Fr. orphelin.] An orphan. 
(Chaucer.) 


or’-phé-6n, s. [ORPHEUS.] 
Music: A musical instrument of the melo- 
deon order, 


Or’-pheus, s. [Gr.] 

1. Gr. Mythol.: A celebrated mythic bard, 
said to have been a son of Apollo or (Hagrus, 
king of Thrace, and the Muse Calliope. To- 
gether with his brother Linus he was regarded 
as having introduced the arts of civilized life 
among wild and untutored hordes, and by the 
power of song to have charmed savage beasts, 
and to have awakened even inanimate nature 
into life and rapture. 


2. Ornith.: Swainson’s name for the genus 
Mimus (q.v.). 


Or’-phic, a. (OrpHevus.] Of or pertaining to 
Orpheus ; Orphean ; specif., belonging to or 
connected with Orphism (q.v.). 


“ Greek literature was always hostile to the Orphic 
religion.”"—Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xviii. 57. 


Or-phism, s. [Eng., &c. Orph(eus) ; -ism.] 

Compar. Relig.: The doctrines of a Greek 
school or sect, said to have been founded by 
the mythie Orpheus. It first comes into 
notice in the sixth century, B.c. It contained 
two elements: (1) the religion of Bacchus, 
and (2) speculation on the nature and relations 
of the gods. The literature formed a corpus, 
7 Opdika, now lost, except fragments of un- 
certain age. [OMOPHAGIC-RITES. ] 


“The close analogy between Pythagoreanism and 


hism has been recognised from Herodotus (ii. 81) to 
the latest modern writers. Both inculcated a peculiar 
kind of ascetic life ; both had a mystical speculative 
theory of religion, with purificatory rites, abstinence 
from beans, &c.; but Orphism was more especially 
religious."—Zncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xviii. 51. 


or-phrey, s. [Orrrays.] A band or bands of 
gold and silver embroidery affixed to eeclesias- 
tical vestments. 


orphrey-work,, s. 
PHREY, 


or’-pi-mént, s. [A corruption of Lat. auri- 
pigmentum = golden paint.) 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
sometimes in crystals, mostly as cleavable 
masses, earthy, or as encrustations, Hard- 
ness, 1°5 to 2; sp. gr. 3°48; lustre, pearly on 
fresh cleavage faces, becoming dull on expo- 
sure ; colour, lemon yellow of various shades. 
Thin lamin, flexible. Compos.: sulphur, 
39°0; arsenic, 61:°0=100. Found in metal- 
liferous veins with realgar (q.v.) at many 
localities. 


or’—pin, s. 

to paint.] 

Paint.: A yellow pigment of various de- 
grees of intensity, approaching also to red. 


The same as Or- 


[Fr., from or= gold, and peindre= 


orphancy—orthocera 


or’-pine, s. [Fr. orpin, from the yellow colour 
of the flowers of some varieties.] 


Bot. : [Livetona, B.; Sepum.] 


dr’-ra, a. [Etym. doubtful.] (Scotch.) 
1. Odd, not matched, out of the way, occa- 
sional. 
“What the waur were the wa's and the vault 0° the 
auld castle for having a whin kegs o' brandy in them 
at an orra time?”—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. ix. 
2. Employed, as on a farm, to do odd jobs : 
as, an orra Man. 


3. Low, base, mean ? as, orra company. 
or’-rach, s. [ORAcH.] 


dr’-rels, s. [OnRa.] That which is left over ; 
residue, refuse. (Scotch.) 


dr’-rér-¥,s. [Named after the Earl of Orrery, 
who bore the expense of one constructed in 
1715 by Rowley, after a pattern devised by 
the clockmaker, George Graham.] 

Astron. : A planetary machine to illustrate 
and explain the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, Its invention appears to have been 
coéval with the construction of the clepsydra 
and other horological automata, 


q Electrical orrery: An orrery caused to re- 
volve by electricity. 


br’-ris, * Sr’-rige (1), a. [Ital. irios, ireos, 
from Lat. iris (q-v.).] Of or belonging to the 
Tris, or Flag. 


orris-oil,s. Asweet-scented oil prepared 
from orris-root, Called also Otto of Orris. 


orris-root, * orrice-root, s. 

Bot.: The rhizome of [ris florentina and I. 
germanica, sometimes called Violet-scented 
Orris-root, 


Orris-root starch: 
The starch or flour 
of the root of Iris 
florentina, used in 
the manufacture 
of violet powder, 
and for scenting 
snuffs. The gran- 
ules are longer 
than broad, round 
at one end, trun- 
cate at the other. 
The hilum is a 
short slit, from the 
centre of which run two straight lines form- 
ing an acute angle. It is frequently adulte- 
rated with wheat flour. 


or’-ris (2), s. 
(q-v.).] 

J, A sort of gold or silver lace. 

2. A particular pattern in which gold and 
silver lace is worked. The edges are orna- 
mented with conical figures placed at equal 
distances with spots between. (Simmonds.) 

or-sé-dew (ew as U), or’-si-dite, s._ [Fr. 
or = gold, and séduire = to beguile, to mis- 
lead.] Leaf metal of bronze; Dutch metal. 


or-seille, s. 
or-sél-lés'-ic, a. 


ORRIS-ROOT STARCH, 


[A corrupt. or contr. of orfrays 


[ARcHIL.] 
([ORSELLINIC.] 


or-sél-lie, a. [Altered from Eng. orcin, and 
Mod. Lat. Roccella (tinctaria).] Derived from 
or containing orein, ~~ 


orsellic-acid, s. 

Chem. : The name given by Stenhouse to the 
acid obtained from South American Roceella 
by maceration with milk of lime. It. is pro- 
bably identical with lecanoric acid. 


or-sél-lin-ate, s. -[Eng. orsellin(ic); -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of orsellinic acid. 


or-sél-lin’-ic, a. [ORsELLIC.} Derived from 
or containing orcin. 

orsellinic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CyHgO4 = CgH(CHs3) (OH)2.CO. OH. 
Orsellesie acid. A monobasie acid obtained 
by boiling lecanoric acid with lime or baryta 
water. It crystallizes in colourless prisms, 
readily soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, 
and decomposes at 176° into earbonie anhy- 
dride and orcin, 

orsellinic-ethers, s. pl. 

Chem.: Compounds produced by boiling 
lecanoric acid with the corresponding alco- 
hols, Methylic alcohol gives methylic orsel- 


linate, CgH7(CH3)04, crystallizing from boiling 
water in silky need!es ; ethylic alcohol gives 
ethylic orsellinate CgH7(C2H5)0«, crystallizing 
in snow-white scales. 


ort,s. [O.Fries. ort ; Low Ger. ort, contr. forms 
from O. Dut. oorete, ooraete =a piece left un- 
eaten at a meal, also nausea due to over~ 
eating, from oor- (A.S. or-); O. H. Ger. -ur ; 
Ger. -er.; Goth. -ws = out, without, and eten = 
to eat.] A fragment, a s7rap, @ leaving, & 
remnant, a morsel left .«. a meal; refuse. 
(Generally used in the. plural.) 

“Some slender ort of his remainder.” | 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iv. & 

ort, v.t. [ORT, s.] To turn away from in 

disgust ; to refuse. (Scotch.) 


or-ta-lan, s. [ORTOLAN.] 


' 
orth-a-cin’-thiis, s. [Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
dxavGa, (akantha) =a spine.] 

Paleont.: An extinct genus of Selachoidei 
probably allied to the family Rhinide. tt 
was armed with a spine immediately behind 
the head. 


or-thig-6-ris-clis, s. [Gr. dp8ayopioxos 
(orthagoriskos) = a sucking-pig.] 

Ichthy.: Sun-fish; a genus of Plectogna- 
thous Fishes, family Gymmnodontes. They 
are pelagic, and universally distributed in 
temperate and tropical seas. The jaws are 
undivided in the middle, and well adapted for 
crushing the crustaceans on which they feed. 
In development they undergo remarkable 
changes, the young being sparsely studded 
with spines. [OsTRacton.] Two species are 
known, Orthagoriscus mola, the Common S1n- 
fish, with granulated, and 0. truncatus, the 
Oblong Sun-fish, with a smooth tessellated 
skin. (Giinther.) 


or-than’-thér-a, s. [Pref ortho-, and Gr. 
avOnpos (anthéros).] [ANTHER.] 

Bot.: A genus of Stapelie. Orthanthera 
viminea is about ten feet high. Its fibre is 
made into ropes, and the flower buds are 
eaten as a vegetable by the Hindoos. 


or’-thi-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. orth(is); Lat. 

fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] : 
Paleont.: A family of Brachiopoda, . The 
shell transversely oblong, depressed, rarely 
foraminated ; hinge-line wide and straight; 
beaks inconspicuous ; valves plano-convex, or 
concavo-convex, each with a_hinge-area, 
notched in the centre; ventral valve with 
prominent teeth ; muscular impressions in a 
saucer- shaped cavity with a raised margin. 
(S. P. Woodward.) Called also Strophomenide. 


or’-this, s. (ORTHITE.] 

Palcont. : The typical genus of the family 
Orthide (q.v.). The shell is transversely ob- 
long, radiately striated or plaited. Kuown 
species fifty-four ; from the Lower Silurian to 
the Carboniferous. (Woodward.) 


orth’-ite, s. [Gr. dp6és (orthos) = straight.] 
Min.: Avariety of Allanite (q.v.), occurring 
in slender prismatic crystals, frequently hy- 
drated ; sp. gr. usually somewhat lower than 
other forms of Allanite, 


or-tho-, pref. [Gr. 6p@ds (orthos) = straight, 
upright.) A prefix used with words derived 
from the Greek, and expressing straightness, 
uprightness, correctness, or regularity. 


ortho carbonic-ether, s. [Erxy.ic 
CARBONIC-ETHER. | 


ortho-compound, s, 

Chem.: One of the forms of any compound 
capable of existing in several isomeric modifi- 
cations. The name is applied generally to the 
one most regularly constructed, or in which 
the hydrogen is consecutively replaced by 
radicals, and sometimes. to the isomer first 
discovered. 


ortho-salts, s. pl. 

Chem. : The prefixes ortho- and meta- were 
introduced by Odling to denote two classes of 
salts of the same acid, which differ from one 
another by one or more molecules of metallic 
oxide, Mj0, M"O, &c., the more basic salts 
being called ortho-, and the less basic, meta- 
salts, thus : ortho-carbonate of ethyl, C2H5)4 
CO; meta-carbonate of ethyl, (C2H;).CO3. 


or-tho¢-ér-a, or-thd¢-ér-a'-ta, s. pl. 
[ORTHOCERAS, | 


2. 2k gle Munn EE De eee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall: try. Syrian. 2, o 


=6; ey=4: qu=kw. 


hs aii The same as ‘ORTHOCERATIDA 


or-thd¢’-ér-as, s. (Pref. ortho-, and Gr. xépas 
keras) =a horn, the chambered shell resem- 
bling a straight horn.] 

Paleont.: The typical genus of the Ortho- 
ceratide (q.v.). The shell straight, siphuncle 
central, aperture sometimes contracted. 
Known species 240; from the Silurian to the 
Lias. . Distribution North America, Australia, 
and Europe. 


dr-tho-¢é-riit-{-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
orthoceras, genit. orthocerat(is); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. “idle. | ) e 
Palwont.: A family of tetrabranchiate Cepha- 
lopoda, The shell is straight, curved, or dis- 
coidal, with a small body-chamber, a con- 
tracted aperture, and a complicated siphuncle. 


or-thd-cér-a-tite, s. [Mod. Lat. orthoceras, 
genit. orthoceratis ; suff. ~ite (Palewont.) (q.v.). 
Any individual of the genus Orthoceras, or the 
ae (Owen ; Anat. Invert. 
p. 331. 2 ae 


orth’-6-clase, s. (Pref. ortho-, and Gr. xAdous 
(klasis) = a fracture.] 

Min.: A monoclinic species of the felspar 
group of unisilicates of Dana. Hardness, 6 to 
6°5 ; sp. gr. 2°44 to 2°62; lustre, vitreous when 

are, a a of Soret et some- 

mes pearly ; colour, white, gray, dish ; 
transparent to translueent ; fracture, con- 
choidal when obtained. Compos.: silica, 
64°6; alumina, 18°5 ; potash, 16°9 = 100 ; soda 
sometimes replaces a ofthe potash. Dana 
distinguishes the following varieties : 1. Or- 
dinary, (1) Adularia, including moonstone 
and valencianite; (2) Sunstone, or aventurine 
felspar ; (3) Necronite ; (4) Amazon-stone, 
now referred to Microcline (q.v.) ; (5) Eryth- 
rite ; i} Sanidi or glassy felspar ; sY 
Chesterlite, now referred to Microcline (q.v.) ; 

) Microeline of Breithaupt; (9) Loxoclase ; 
3 Paradoxite ; (11) Cottaite; (12) Muldan ; 
3) Lazurfelspar; (14) Perthite ; (15) Murchi- 

2. Com Orthoclase, or Orthoclase- 
Felsite, including massive kinds constituting 
rocks ; it is an essential constituent of many 
Tocks, granites, gneisses, syenites, &c. 


orthoclase-diorite, s. 
Petrol. : A rock consisting of a crystalline 
nular mixture of triclinic oligoclase and 
blende. (Lyell.) 

orthoclase-porphyry, s. 

Petrol. : A rock having a compact porphyri- 
to scene pay little or no free quartz, 
but with erystals of hornblende 
biotite, and a little triclinic felspar. Called 
also Syenite-porphyry. Lyell.) 


or-thé-cla&s’-tic, a. [Orxtsoctase.] Per- 
taining to, or consisting of orthoclase. 


orthoclastic-felspars, s. pl. 

Petrol. : One of two divisions of felspar, con- 
taining that which has rectangular cleavage. 
or-thé-cré-sdl, s. (Pref. ortho-, and Eng. 

cresol.] [CRESOL.] 
or-tho-di-4g’-d-mal, s. (Pref. ortho-, and 
Eng. diagonat (q.v.). } 
‘allog.: The inclined lateral axis in the 
monoclinic system. It is at right angles to the 
vertical axis. (Dana: Min. (ed. 5th), p. xxvi.) 


6-ddx, * or-tho-doxe, a. [Fr. ortho- 
ag Pg 9 Lat. orthodorus; Gr. 6p@ddofos 
(orthodoxos) = of the right opinion, from Ps 
‘orthos)=upright, right, true, and dof 
{ira) = opinion ; Sp. ortodoxo.] 

1, Holding the right or true faith ; sound in 
opinion or doctrine; espec. in religious 
opinions or doctrines ; opposed to heterodox 
and heretical. 


“Tillemont vaiuly endeavoured to shew that Cry- 


{accord to the notions of oxy) was 
min in Shia mint "—vortin. dis, 2. 


2. In accordance with sound or true doc- 
trine or that commonly held as true. = 
nent ce erage! Seton, vlc, wor 
Orthodox Eastern Church, s. 
Church Hist. : The Greek Church (q.v.). 


*or’-thd-ddx-gl, a. [Eng. orthodor; -al.) 
or Down with ere train, 
Bre Tne abate’ Bnoouragement, (1648.) 


OS a oe ee ene Ea 
boil, ; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; g0, 
vain Spice ae -tion, -sion = shiin ; -fion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, 


orthoceras—orthography 


* or-tho-ddx-al 1-tY, s. (Eng. orthodocal ; 
~ity.|_ The quality or state of being orthodox 7 
orthodoxy, orthodoxness. (Cudworth: Intell’ 
System, p. 599.) 


* or’-thd-ddx-al-ly, adv. [Eng. orthodoral ; 
-ly.] In an orthodox manner ; in accordance 
with orthodoxy, 


*or-tho-ddx-&s'-tie-al, a. (Gr. dp6ds 

a right, true, a hig) (doxasti- 
= forming an o m; 6 = 

opinion, ] @rihision., ro > psig 


“More orthodoxasti < 
selves.”— Foxe; May vrei a than they them 


ee a. (Eng. orthodox ; 
~tcal, ertaining to or characterized b 
orthodoxy ; orthodox. 7 


*or’-thd-d6dx-ly, adv. (Hng. orthodor; -ly.] 
In an orthodox manner. 
ee eee lee son orthodoxly settled."— Bacon : 
* or’-thod-ddx-néss, s.  [Eng. orthodox; 
~ness.] ‘The quality or state of being orthodox ; 
orthodoxy, 


or’-thd-d5x-¥,s. [Gr. dpPo8otta (orthodoria), 

from dp@6dofos (orthodoxos) = orthodox (q.v.) ; 

Fr. or ie; Sp. ortodoxia.] The quality 

or state ‘of being orthodox; soundness of 

faith, opinion, or doctrine, espec. in religious 

teal conformity to orthodox opinions or 
ws. 


| Feast of Orthodoxy: 

Church Hist.: A festival established by the 
Greeks in the ninth century to commemorate 
the firm support given by the Council of Con- 
a ert 879 a.p. (deemed by the Greeks 
the eighth Gicumenical), to the Second Council 
of Nice in the re-establishment of image-wor- 
ship within the Eastern Church. (Mosheim: 
Church Hist., cent. ix., pt. ii., ch. iii., § 15.) 


a de aie a. [Eng. orthodrom(y) ; 


( Ne : Of or pertaining to orthodromy 
Q.¥. 


or-tho-drém ics, s. [Orrnopromtc.] 
Navig.: The art or science of sailing in the 
are of some great circle which is the shortest 
or straightest distance between any two points 
on the surface of the globe ; orthodromy. 


or-théd’-ré-my, s. (Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
épéu0s5 (dromos)=a running, 2 course, from 
Spayety (dramein), 2nd aor. infin. of rpéexw 
(trechdé) = to run ; Fr. orthodromie.} 
Navig.: The art of sailing in a straight 
course; orthodromics. 


or-thé-ép’-ic, or-tho-ép’-ic-al, a. (Eng. 
orthoep{y) ; ~-ic, -ical.) Of or pertaining to 
orthoepy. 

“ ttest orthoepi presen of 

anid ideas" Wilsons prauleiti rate ah Sere: 

or-tho-ép'-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. orthoepical ; 
-ly.] In an orthoepic manner; with correct 
pronunciation. 

or’-tho-é-pist, or-tho’-é-pist, s. (Eng. 
orthoep(y); ist.) One who is skilled in 
orthoepy ; one who writes on orthoepy. 


or’-tho-6-py, or-th6o-é-py, s. (Gr. dpo- 
éreva (orthoepeia), from be (orthos) = right, 
true, and émos (epos) =a word ; Fr. orthoépie ; 
Sp. & Ital. ortoepia.] The art of uttering 
words correctly ; correct speech or pronuncia- 
tion, 


“The expression of sees ee" or tigen whether 
by writing, orthography, or orthoepy.”— 
tkins ; Real Character, pt. iil, ch. i 


or-thdg-a-my, s. ([Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
ydjos (gamos) = marriage.] 
Bot. : The fertilization of the ovule by the 
application to the stigma of pollen derived 
from the stamens of the particular flower 


to which it belongs, as distinguished from 


Heterogamy. (&. Brown, 1874.) 
or-thdg’-na-thism, s. [Eng. orthognath(ous) ; 
-ism.] 


Anthrop.: The state or condition of being 


orthognathous (q.v.). 
“The structural modifieations involved in gna- 
thism and orthognathism."—Huzley : Man's Place in 
Nature, p. 148. 


z _na-thoiis, or-thég-nath’-ic, a. 
ond iae orthognathus: Gr. dp@ds (orthos) 


8395 


= straight, and yva0os (gnathos) = a jaw. 
(Retzius, in ‘Miiller’s Archiv, 1848, p. 274.) 
Anthrop, : (See extract), 


“The profile of the face of the Calmuck is almost 
wh downwards 


vertical, the facial bones being thro’ 
and under the fore part ot the 

akull, his form of skull is shown 
in the illustration marked A.J| The 
profile of the face of the Negro, on 
he other hand, is singularly ‘in- 
clined, the front part of the jaws 
projecting far forward beyond’ the 
level of the fore 


case the skull is 
said to be orthog- 
nathous, or straight-jawed ; in the 
latter it is cally prognathous "— 
a [a8 shown in 
¥ skulls marked 
B (that of the 
i eee 19] 

hat of a gor- 
illa)J—'a term which has ean 
rendered, with more force than 
elegance, by the Saxon equivalent 
—snouty.”—Hualey : Man's Place 
in Nature, pp. 146, 147, 


* or’-tho-gon, s. (Pref. ortho-, and Gr. ywvia 
(gonia)=an angle.) A rectangular figure ; @ 
figure having all its angles right angles. 


“Your orthogon and pyramid, for sharp ateeples.”— 
‘eacham; On [bers rent is 


or-thég’-6-nal, a. [Eng. orthogon; -al.} 
Rectangular ; right angled. The orthogonal 
projection of a magnitude is that projection 
which is made by projecting lines drawn per- 
pendicular to the plane of projection. 


or-thdg’-dn-al-ly, adv. [Eng. orthogonal; 
-ly.] Perpendicularly ; at right angles. 


or’-tho-graph, s. [OrtHocrarsy, II.] 


or-thég’-ra-phér, s. [Eng. orthograph(y) ; 
-er.] One who is skilled in or writes on or- 
thography ; one who spells according to the 
rules of grammar. 


“He is turn’d orthographer, his words are just so 
many strange dishes.”—Shakesp. : Much Ado, ii. 3, 


or-thé-graph’-ic, or-thé-graph-ic-al 
a, [Eng. orthograph(y) ; -tc, -ical ; Fr. ortho. 
graphique.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Pertaining or relating to the orthography 

or correct spelling of words. 

“T received from him the following letter, which, 
after having rectified some little orthographical mis- 
takes, I shall make a present of to the publick.”"—<Ad- 
dison: Spectator. 

2. Rightly or correctly spelled. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Arch. & Draughtmanship ; Pertaining to 

the orthography of a plan. 


“In the orthographical schemes there should be a 
true delineation and the just dimensions of each face, 
and of what belongs to it."—Mortimer » Husbandry. 


2. Geom. : Pertaining to right lines or angles. 
orthographic-projection, s. 


Geom. : That projection in which points are 

rojected by means of straight lines drawn 
| hs dar them, perpendicular to the plane of 
projection, All the projections of descriptive 

eometry are orthographic, also that particu- 
iar kind of spherical projection called the 
orthographic projection. The name is almost 
exclusively applied in the latter case. The 
orthographic projection of the circles of the 
sphere may be regarded as the perspectives of 
the circles, the point of sight being at an in- 
finite distance from the principal plane, or 
plane of projection, which is, in this case, the 
perspective plane. [PRovEcTION. } 


or-thé-graph’-{c-al-ly, adv. [Eng. ortho- 
graphical ; -ly.] 

1. According to the rules of correct spelling. 
2, After the manner of orthographic projec- 
tion. 

* or-thde’-ra-phist, s. (Eng. orthograph(y) ; 
-ist.] One who is versed in orthography; an 
orthographer. 

* or- -ra-phize, v.i. (Eng. orthogra- 
epee “fo follow the rules St orthogra- 
phy ; to spell correctly. 


or-thdg-ra-phy, or’-tho-graiph, * or- 
thog-ra-phie, * or-tog-ra-phie, s. (0. 
Fr. ortographie, from Lat. orthographia, from 
Gr. dpPoypadia (orthographia) =a writing cor- 
rectly, from dp@és (orthos) = right, and -ypadw 
(graphd) = to write ; Sp. & Ital. ortograsia,) 
I. Ordinary Language (of the form orthogra- 
phy): 


ee ae 
gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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1. The art, practice, or habit of spelling 
words correctly according to the recognised 
usage; correct or proper spelling: as, the 
orthography of a word. 

2, That part of grammar which deals with 
the nature and properties of letters, and with 
the proper representation by letters of the 
words of a spoken language. 


TIL Arch. & Draughtmanship (of both forms): 
The elevation of a building showing all the 
parts thereof in their true proportions: the or- 
thography is either external or internal. The 
external is the delineation of the outer face or 
front of a building ; the internal is a section 
of the same. 


* or-thdl'-0-gy, s. [Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
Adyos (logos) = a word, a discourse.] The true, 
right, or correct description of things. 


“The natural, and as it were the homogeneal, parts 
of grammar two; orthology and orthography.”— 
Fotherby : Atheomustix, p. 346. 


or-tho-mé&t’-ric, a. [Pref. ortho-, and Eng. 
metric (q.v.).] 
Crystallog.: Pertaining to, or having axes 
of crystallization which are at right angles 
with each other. 


or-thom’-é-try, s. (Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
éTpov (metron) = a measure.] The art of com- 
posing or constructing verses correctly ; 
correct versification. 


or-thd-mor’-phic, a. [Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
phopdy (morphé) = shape.] 

Physiol. : That period in the development 
of organized beings in which their full per- 
fection is attained, prior to the formation of 
spermatic and germinal elements. (Brande.) 


or-thd-ny¢-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. orthonyx, 

genit. orthonyc(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~ide.)J 

Ornith.: A family proposed by Mr. Salvin 

for the reception of the genus Orthonyx (q.v.). 


y’-tho-nyx, s. (Pref. ortho-, and Gr. dé 
(onus) =a claw.] 

Ornith.: An Australian genus of Passeres, 
for a long time of undefined position, but 
which may,\according to the late W. A. Forbes 
(Proc. Zool. Soc., 1882, p. 545), ‘‘be safely 
placed in Mr. Sharpe’s somewhat vaguely de- 
fined Timeliide.” The type-species Orthonyx 
spinicauda, from south-eastern Australia, is 
rather larger than a skylark, and coloured 
somewhat like a hedge-sparrow above. The 
wings are barred with white ; chin, throat, and 
breast pure white in male, bright reddish- 
orange in female. 0. Spaldingi, from Queens- 
land, is rather larger than the type, and has 
jet-black plumage ; 0. Novw-guinew, from New 
Guinea, closely resembles 0. spinicauda, 


or-tho-p2’-di-a, or-thd-px-dy, or’- 
tho-pe-dy, s. (Pref. ortho-, and Gr. mais 
(pais), genit. mardds (paidos)=achild.] The 


act or art of curing or remedying deformities 
in the bodies of children, or generally of per- 
sons of any age. 


or-thod-pe'-dic, or-thd-pz'-dic-al, or- 
tho-pé’-dic, or-th6-pé'-dic-al, a. [Or- 
THOP&DIA.] Relating or pertaining to ortho- 
pedia, or the treatment of deformities in the 
human body. 


4 An Orthopedic Hospital was founded in 
London in 1836, 


or’-tho-pz-dist, s. [Eng. orthoped(y) ; -ist.] 
One who is skilled in orthopeedia, or the treat- 
ment of deformities in the human body. 


or’-tho-pé-dy, or-thd-px-dy, s. 


[Or- 
THOPADIA.] 


* or-thoph’-d-ny, s. [Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
gory (hone) = sound.) ‘The art of speaking 
correctly ; correct or proper articulation. 


or-tho-pld-cé-z, s. pl. (Pref. ortho-, and 
mAoky (ploké) = a twining, a plaiting; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Umbelliferee having the 
ralicle in the hollow channel of the folded 
cotyledons, thus O>>. Families: Brassi- 
cide, Vellide, Psychide, Zillide, Raphanide, 
and Fortuynide. 


or-thop’-ne-a, or’-thop-ny, s. [Gr. dp06z- 
vo. (or thopnoia), from 4040s (or'thos) = straight, 
upright, and rvéw (pned) = to breathe.] 


fate, ft, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mute, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


orthology—ortolan 


1. A disease in which respiration can be 
performed only in an upright posture. 


“ His disease was an asthma oft turning to an o7- 
thopnea ; the cause a translation of tartarous humours 
from his joints to his lungs.”—Harvey ¢ On Consump- 


107. 
2. Any difficulty of breathing. 


or’-thé-prax-y, s. [Pref orthe-, and Gr. 
mpaéts (prawis) =a doing; mpdtrw (prutto) = 
to do.] The treatment of physical deformities 


by mechanical agency. 


or-thop’-tér, or-thop’-tér-an, or-thop’- 
tér-on, s. [(ORTHopreRa.] Any individual 
member of the order Orthoptera. 


“ The following remarkable orthopteron was obtained 
by Mr. Kingdon.”—Proe. Zool. Soc., 1880, p. 152. 


or-thop’-tér-a, s. pl. (Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
atepov (pteron) =a wing.] 

1. Entom.: An order of the class Insecta, 
having four densely reticulated wings, thie 
anterior more or less coriaceous, the posterior 
folded under them, and membranous ; some- 
times apterous. In the most typical groups 
the wings are deflexed and closely applied to 
the body. Mouth mandibulate, metamor- 
phosis incomplete. The order is now usually 
divided into two sub-orders, Pseudoneuroptera 
(q.v.), and Orthoptera Genuina. The true 
Orthoptera have been arranged in the follow- 
ing families: (1) Blattida =the order Dicty- 
optera of Leach ; (2) Forficulidze = the order 
Euplexoptera of Westwood and the group 
Dermatoptera of Burmeister; (3) Mantide ; 
(4) Phasinide ; (5) Gryllide ; (6) Locustide ; 
(7) Acridiide. By some authors the Blattide 
are made a group, Cursoria ; the Mantide and 
Phasmide forming the Gressoria, and the last 
three families the Saltatoria. By others the 
Mantide and Phasmide are placed in the 
Cursoria, but nearly all agree in adopting 
Westwood’s classification for the Forficulide. 


2. Paleont. : The order came into existence 
in the Coal-measures. 


orthoptera genuina, s. pl. [ORrTHOP- 
TERA. ] 


or-thop’-tér-oills, a. [Mod. Lat. orthopter(a) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Of or pertaining to the 
order Orthoptera ; having wings that fold like 
a fan. 


or-thé-rhom'-bic, a. 
Eng. rhombic (q.v-). ] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Rectangular and rhombic. 

2. Crystallog.: Having three unequal axes 


intersecting at right angles. Called also tri- 
metric (q.v.). 


[Pref. ortho-, and 


or-tho-rhyn'-chiis, s. [Pref. ortho-, and 
Gr. pvyxos (rhungchos) = a beak, a bill.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Trochilide established 
by Cuvier, who enumerated five species. 


or-tho-scép-ic, a. ([Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
oKonéw (skoped) = to see, to observe.] (See 
compound.) 


orthoscopic-lens, s. 


Optics: An arrangement of two achromatic 
compound leuses, separated by an interval. 


orth’-ose, s. [ORTHOCLASE.] 


or-thd’-si-a, 8. [Gr.’Op@wota (Orthisia) =a 
name of Artemis.] 


Entom,: The typical genus of the Ortho- 
side. Four are British, Orthosia suspecta, the 
Suspected ; 0. Upsilon, the Dismal; 0. lota, 
the ‘Restive, and 0. macilenta, the Yellow- 
line Quaker. 


Or-thos’-i-dax, s. pl. [Mod. Lats orthos(ia); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -ide.] 

Entom. : Chestnuts; a family of Nocturna. 
Antennz of the male pubescent or ciliated ; 
abdomen flattened and with no crest ; anterior 
wings pointed at the tip. Larva, cylindrical, 
velvety, nocturnal. British species thirty- 
four. Many of them have grey, reddish, or 
yellowish fore, and white hinder wings. 
(Stainton.) 


or-thé-spér’-me, s. pl. (Pref. ortho-, and 
Gr. o7épua (sperma) =a seed.] 


Bot.: A section of Umbellifere, having the 
endosperm on the ventral side, and flat. 


or-thé-spér’-moiis, s. [OrtHosPeRM#.] 
Bot. : Having straight seeds. Used of cer- 
tain Umbelliferee, (Darwin.) 


* ory’-thé-stade, s. [Fr., from Gr. opPoaradids 
eri from 6p8és (orthos) = straight, 
and tore (histemi) = to stand.) 
Anc. Costume: A long and ample tunic with 
straight or upright folds. 


or’-thd-style, s. (Pref. ortho-, and Gr. ores 
(stulos) = a column, a pillar.] 
Arch.: A columnar arrangement, in which 
the columns are placed in a straight line. 


or-thdt’-6-moiis, a. [OrrHoTomus.] 
Crystallog.: Having two cleavages at right 
angles to each other. 


or-thdt’-6-miis, s. (Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
Touy (tomé) = a cutting.) / 

Ornith. : Tailor-bird (q.v.), a genus of Malu- 
rine (q.v.). Thirteen species are knowz, 
ranging over the whole Oriental region ; of 
these Orthotomus longicaudus is the type. Bill 
slightly flattened at base, nostrils with longi- 
tudinal opening ; tail graduated, feathers nar- 
row. Tarsi with single scale in front; outer 
toe the longest. 


or’-tho-tone, a. (Pref. ortho-, and Gr. révos 
(tonos) = a tone, an accent.] 

Greck Gram. : Having the proper or correct 
accent. A term applied to certain Greek par- 
ticles, when used interrogatively, which, 
when not so used, are ordinarily enclitic. 


or-thé-trich’-é-i, or-th6-tri-cha’-¢é-a, 
s. pl. (Mod. Lat. orthotrich(um); Lat. masc. 
pl. adj. sutf. -et, or fem. -acew.] 


Bot. : A sub-tribe of Pottiacei (q.v.). 


6r-thot-ri-chiim, s. [Gr. dp9or7p.xéa (ortho- 
trichia) = hair which stands on end: pref. 
ortho-, and Opcé (thriz), genit. tpixos (trichos) 
=hair. Named from the straight direction 
of the teeth of the peristome.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Orthotrichei, 
having the peristome double, the outer com- 
posed of thirty-two teeth, the veil campanu- 
late, plaited, and sometimes hairy. It con- 
tains mosses occurring in tufts on trees and 
stones, never on the soil, and is widely dif: 
fused. 


or-thot’-rd-pal, or-thot’-rd-poiis, a 
(Pref. ortho-, and Gr. tpémos (tropos) =a turn.’ 
Botany: 


1. Gen.: Straight, and having the same 
direction as the body to which it belongs. 


2. Spec. (Of an embryo): Erect with respect 
to the seed, having the foramen next the 
hilum, the base at the apex of the ovule, the 
radicle at the end of the seed next the hilum, 
and a raphe and chalaza present. 


or-thot’-¥-poiis, a. (Pref. ortho-, and Gr. 
romos (tupos) = tigure, form, type.] 
Min. : Having a perpendicular cleavage. 


*or’-tive, a. [Lat. ortivus, from ortus, pa. 
par. of orior=to rise; Fr. ortif, fem. ortive ; 
ital. & Sp.ortivo.] Rising, eastern, orient; 
pertaining or relating to the rising of any star 
or planet. 


“Ortive, or eastern amplitude in astronomy, is an 
are of the horizon intercepted between the point 
where a star rises and the eagt point of the horizon.”— 
Falconer: Marine Dictionary. 


or’-té-lan, s. [0. Fr. hortolan (Fr. ortolan), 
froin O. Ital. hortolano = (1) a gardener, (2) an 
ortolan, from Lat. hortulanus = (a.) belonging 
to a garden, (s.) a gardener, from hortulus =a 
little garden, dimin. of hortus=a garden; 
Ital. ortolano.} 
*1. Ord. Lang.: A gardener. 
“T yield myself i i 
the ORO poteuls BN a ha rn bay Hp t 
2. Ornith.: Emberiza_hortulana (Linn.), a 
native of continental Europe and Western 
Asia, migrating southward in winter, though 
it is unknown whither, returning about the 
end of April or the end of May. In appear- 
ance and habits it much resembles the Yellow- 
hammer, but the head is greenish-gray. Or- 
tolans are netted in great number, and fed in 
a darkened room with oats and other grain. 
In a short time they become exceedingly fat, 
and are then killed for the table. 
“ Live, if his estates would bear it, 
On turtle, ortolans, and claret.” 
Cawthorn : The Lottery. 
4 In French the word ortolan is used almost 
as = English Bunting ; thus, ortolan de neige 
= Snow Bunting (Plectrophanes nivalis) ; orto- 
lan de riz = Rice-bird, or Bob-o’-link, of North 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


Syrian. 2», © =6é; ey=4a; qu = kw. 


America (Dolichonyz oryzivorus); and in some 
of the Antilles wnere French eo spoken the 

_ Dame is applied to a little Ground Dove of the 
genus Chamepelia, The Wheatear (Sazicola 
enanthe) is the Euylish ortolan, 


or-tyx, s. [Gr. dprvé (ortuz) =a quail.) 
Ornith.: A genus of Perdicins. Bill short, 
very high, the tip hooked; lateral toes, un- 
equal; hinder toe, none. Confined to Amer- 
ica. Ortyx virginianus is the Virginian Quail. 


or-val, s. [Fr. orvale, from or=gold, and 
valoir = to be worth; hence, lit., worth (its 
weight in) gold.] The herb Clary (q.v.). 


’ or-vi-é'-tan, s.  [Ital. orvietano; Fr. or- 
viétan; Sp. orvietan, so called because in- 
vented by Girolano Ferrante, a celebrated 
charlatan at Orvieto, in Italy.) An antidote 
or counter-poison ; an electuary believed to 
have the quality of counteracting poison. 
Also called Venice treacle. 

ow 
the true oretetan, that noble mediclae, which is 20 
uine."—Scott : Kenilworth, ch. xiii, 
*or-y-al, s. [ORIEL] 
c’-tér-ope, s. [Orycreropvus.] 


Any 
individual of the genus Orycteropus. 


“More nearly allied to the Armadillos and Oryc- 
terope.”—Owen, in Zool. Voyage of Beagle, i. 59. 


&-ryc-tér-d-_pdd’-i-dax, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
orycteropus, geuit. toon Pot s. Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


Zool,: A family of Edentata, with a single 
mus, Orycteropus (q.v.), limited to the 
iopian region. 


&-ryc-tér’-d-piis, Gr. dpucri ktér 
a opuxrnpos te A Nog wk as 
mous (pous) = a foot.) 


Zool. : The si genus of the family Oryc- 
teropodida. Bole scantily covered with stiff 
hairs; no pollex to fore-feet, hind feet with 
five sub-equal toes; mouth elongated and 
tubular, tongue sub-vermiform. Habits ter- 
restrial and fossorial, feeding on animal sub- 
stances, preferably ants. ‘opus capensis, 
from South Africa, is the Aard-Vark of the 
Dutch colonists, sometimes called the Cape 
Ant-eater. 0. ethiopicus, from North-eastern 
Africa, is a second species, or well-marked 
variety ; 0. senegalensis is doubtful. 


B-ryo'-tég, s. (Gr. dpverns (oruktés)=a digger.) 
Entom.: A genus of Dynastine. 0 
nasicornis is found on the continent of Euro: 
in half-rotten tan-pits, &c. It feeds on de- 
cayed wood. 0. rhinoceros, the Rhinoceros 
Beetle, is a native of Malacca, and feeds on 

the cocoanut-palm. 


*Sr-Yo-tdg-nds'-tic, a. [Fr. oryctognostique.] 
Of or pertaining to oryctognosy (q. v.). 


*d$r-Yo-tdg-nds’-tic-al-ly, adv. 
Pe ate -al, -ally.) yn Ae to orye- 

_ tognosy. 

* Sr-Yo-tdg-nd-sy, s. (Gr. dpu«rds (oruktos) 
= dug, fossil, from dp¥cow (orussd)= to dig, 
and yvaors (gndsis) = knowledge ; Fr. oryc- 
tognosie.} 


Nat. Science: Mineralogy. 


Sr-Yo-tdg’-ra-phy, s. (Gr. dpu«rds (oruktos) 
nwo Se an al (graphéd) = to write, 
to describe.] [OrycroLoay.] 


6r-yo-to-15g-ic-al, a. [Eng. oryctolog(y); 
-ical.) Of or pertaining to oryctology (q.v.). 


Sr-Yo-tdl'-d- s. [Eng. oryctolog(y) ; -ist.] 
One who studies or is skilled in oryctology, 


Br-Yo-tdl'-0-gy, s. (Gr. dpuxrds (oruktos) = 
dug, fossil; suff. -ology.] 

Nat. Science: The science of “fossils” in the 
primitive or generic sense. Now it is separ- 
ated into Mineralogy, Petrology, Geology, and 
Palzontology (q.v-). 


Sr-y-&7'-ne, s. [Lat. oryx, genit. oryg(is) ; 
Ny i pl. iat oak -ine.) 
Zool.: According to Sir Victor Brooke, a 
sub-family of Bovide, with two genera, Addax 
and Oryx (q.v.). 


or-yx, s. t., from Gr. dpvé (orux)=Oryx 
leucorys. (Bee def.).] 
Zool. : A genus of Bovide ; according to Sir 


Victor Brooke, typical of the sub-family Ory- 
gine (q.v.). Four species are known: Oryx 


boil, boy ; POUt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, 
-gian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, 


(Eng. ° 


ortyx—oscillator 


wee the Leucoryx, from North-eastern 
and Western Africa ; 0. gazella, the Gemsbok, 
from Southern Africa; 0. beisa, the Beisa 
Antelope, from Eastern Africa and the coasts 
of the Red Sea; and 0. beatriz, from Arabia, 
named by Gray from a specimen living in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society, London, in 
1857, in honour of the Princess Beatrice. 


d-ry’-za, s. [Lat., from Gr. dpuga (oruza).] 
Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Oryzew 
(q.v.). Inflorescence in panicles, seeds in 
separate pedicels, each in general with an 
awn. Fourteen are known. Oryza sativa is 
the Rice-plant. (Rice.] 


fil Seed s. pl. [Lat. orys(a); fem. pl. adj. 


sulf, -ew, 
Bot. : A tribe of Graminacew (q.v.). 


Sry’-zite, s. (Gr. dpuga (oryza) = rice.] 

Min. : A triclinic mineral in rice-like crys- 
tals, found in a granitic vein in Elba, Hard- 
ness, 6°0; sp. gr. 2°245; lustre, vitreous to 
pearly ; colour and streak white. Compos., 
according to two analyses, a hydrated silicate 
of alumina and lime. Groth regards it as re- 
lated to Heulandite (q.v.). 


Sry -zd-mys, s. [Gr. dpvga (oruza) = rice, 
and ds (mus) =a mouse.) 

Zool. : Rice-field Mouse ; an American genus 
of Sigmodont Murines, with a single species, 
Oryzomys (Hesperomys) —— In size it 
resembles a small rat. Habits, aquatic. It is 
abundant along the coast and in the rice-fields 
of the Southern States of the Union, and 
does considerable damage. 


o-ry-zor-ic-ti’_ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ory- 
zorict(es); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Zool.: A sub-family of Centetide (q.v.), 
with two genera, Microgale and Oryzorictes, 
both confined to Madagascar. 


6-ry-zor-ic’— s. (Gr. dpvga (oruza) = rice, 
and dpuxrs (oruktés) = a digger.) 

Zool. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Oryzorictine. There is a single species, Ory- 
zorictes hova tetraductylu. The general form 
of the head and body is that ofa mole. They 
burrow in the rice-fields, and do much damage 
to the crops. 


6s (1) (pl. 6s’-sa), s. [Lat.] A bone; used in 
anatomy : as, os pisiforme. 

6s (2)(pl. O-ra), s. (Lat.} A mouth; an en- 
trance or passage into any place; used in 
anatomy : as, os uteri. 


3s (3), S-sar, s. [Sw.] A hillock or mound 
of drift-gravel and sand. Called in Scotland 


a kairn, in Ireland an eskar, (See these 
words.) 
O-sage (a asi), s. [Native Indian name (7).] 


Geog.: A river and two counties of the 
United States, one in the east of Missouri, 
the other in Kansas. 


Osage-orange, s. 
Bot.: The fruit of Maclura aurantiaca, 
[Mac Lora.) 


pbéck’-i-a, s. [Named after Peter Osbeck, 
a Swedish clergyman and naturalist.) 

Bot.: A genus of Lasiandride (q.v.), natives 
of Asia, Africa, and the adjacent islands, 
They are mostly herbs, with racemes of purple 
or violet flowers. The fruit of Osbeckia Prin- 
cipis is used in Brazil for dyeing black; the 
leaves of O. chinensis are used for poultices. 


*o-sanne, s. [Hosanna.] 


63-borne, s. & a. [See def.] 
Geog. : The name of a manor in the Isle of 
Wight, not far from Cowes. 


Osborne-series, s. 

Geol. : A series of beds of Oligocene age, 
found at or near Osborne, in the Isle of Wight. 
They were deposited in fresh and brackish 
water. There are, of animals, peculiar species 
of Paludina, Melania, Melanopsis, and Cypris, 
and of plants, Chara. One bed is the Nettle- 
stone Grit, near Ryde, which is a freestone 
much used for building. Called also the St. 
Helen’s Series. (Lyell.) 


!_porn-ite, s. [Named after G. Osborne ; 


suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A mineral oceurring in exceedingly 
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minute octahedrons, sparsely distributed 1n 
a small part of the meteoric stone of bustee, 
India, Colour, gold-yellow ; lustre, metallic. 
Supposed, from qualitative trials on a few 
crystals, to be an oxy-sulphide of titanium 
and calcium, 


6s'-can, a. & s. [See def.] 
A. Asadj. :Pertaining to the Osci, an ancient 
Foovis of Italy, inhabiting the district between 
ampania and the country of the Volsci. 
They seem to have been identical with tie 
Ausones and Aurunci, and to have been the 
ag aw inhabitants of the southern. part of 
the Peninsula, whence sprang the Sabini, 
Apuli, Messapii, Campani, Aurunci, and Volsci. 
The Oscan language was the parent of the dia- 
lects of the native tribes from the Tiber to the 
extremity of the Peninsula. It continued to’ 
be understood at Rome down to the later 
period of the empire. 
B, As subst.: The language spoken by the 
Osci, A few fragments still Gierivs 


ds'-ché-6-géle, s. [Gr. daxn (osché), Saxos 

(oschos)= the scrotum, and xjAn (kele)= 
tumour; Fr. oschéocéle.) 
Surg. : Scrotal hernia. 


* $s'-gil-lan-gy, s. (Lat. oscillans, pr. par. 
of oscillo= to swing, to sway.) [OscILLATE.) 
The state of oscillating, or swinging back- 
wards and forwards. 

$s-gil-late, v.i. (Lat. oscillatus, pa. par. of 

oscillo = to swing, to sway, from oscillum =e 

swing.] 
1, Lit.: To swing or sway backwards and 
forwards ; to vibrate as a pendulum. 


“Tt will continue to oscillate in an arch of the same 
circle."—Burke : Sublime & Beautiful, pt. iv., § 12. 


2. Fig.: To vary; to fluctuate between 
limits ; to act in a fickle or changeable man- 
ner. 

“They will oscillate backward and forward between 

ee and popularity.”"—Burke.: Powers of Juries in 
‘osecutions for Libels. 
6s'-cil-lat-ing, pr. par. & a. [OsctLuare.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Moving or swinging back- 
wards and forwards ; vibrating, asa pendulum. 

2. Bot. : [VERSATILE]. 


oscillating -engine, oscillating - 
cylinder engine, s. A marine engine, 
with a vibrating cylinder, having the piston- 
rod connected to the crank, and the cylindei~ 
supported by the trunnions projecting from 
the sides at or near the centre, cast hollow, 
and connected to the steam and eduction 
pipes. 

oscillating-piston steam-engine, s. 
A form of steam-engine in which the piston 
oscillates in a sector-shaped chamber. 


oscillating-valve, s. 

1. A valve which reciprocates on a pivot, as 
the disk and trunnion valves of oscillating- 
cylinder steam-engines. 

2. A pump-valve which reciprocates on a 
pivot. 


6s-gil-la’-tion, s. [Lat. oscillatio, from oseil- 
latus, pa. par. of oscillo=to oscillate (q.v.); 
Fr, osctilation.] The act or state of oscillat- 
ing; the state of swinging or moving back- 
wards and forwards like a pendulum; vibra- 
tion. 

“ | oscitlations of this elastic and reet- 

eee hanene Berkeley: Siris, $130 

{| (1) Angular oscillation: Gyration. 

(2) Amis of oscillation : [Ax1s, IT. 4], 

(3) Method of Oscillation : 

Magnetism: The act of causing a magnetic 
needle to oscillate, first under the influence of 
the earth’s magnetism alone, and then suc- 
cessively under the combined influences of 
the carth’s magnetism and of a magnet placed 
at unequal distances. (Ganot.) 


* 8s'-cil-la-tive, a. [Eng. oscillat(e); -ive.} 
Oscillating, vibrating ; having a tendency to 
oscillate. 


ds'-gil-la-tor, s. [Eng. oscillat(e) ; -or.] 
1. Ord, Lang. : One who or that which os 
cillates, 
2. Bot. : One of the Oscillatoria (q.v.). 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-gion = zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dJe, &c. = bel, deL. 
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6s-cil-la-tor-i-a, s. (Lat. oscillatus, pa. par. 
of oscillo =to swing one’s self, named from 
the oscillating motion of the filaments.] 

Bot.; The typical genus of the sub-order 
Oscillatoriee (q.v.). It has simple rigid 
elastic filaments, forming a stratum in a 
common gelatinous matrix, The species occur 
on damp ground, on. stones, on mud, in fresh, 
running, or stagnant. water, and in brackish, 
or more rarely in salt, water. Nine or more 
are British. 


&s-cil-la-tor’-i-dax, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. oscil- 
lator(ia) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. -id@.] 

Bot. : A family of Oscillatoriee. The tubes 
are cylindrical, free or woven into a frond, 
with ringed or streaked colouring matter, 
which makes it look jointed, though it is not. 


bs-cil-la-tor-i-é-2, ds-cil-la-tor-i-a’- 
ge-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. oscillatori(a) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew, acece.] 

Bot.: A sub-order of Confervacee. The 
cells are tubular, naked or furnished with a 
slimy or gelatinous layer; continuous, but 
owing to the interruptions of the colouring 
matter, seeming to be jointed. Found on 
damp ground, rocks, or stones, or in fresh or 
salt water. Families or tribes, Rivularide, 
Oscillatoride (Lindley), Oscillatoriez, Lyng- 
bye, Scytonemez, Rivularieer, and Lepto- 
thricese (Griffith & Henfrey). Genera and spe- 
cies numerous. 


os'-cil-la-tor-¥, a. [Eng. oscillat(e) ; -ory.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Oscillating, vibrating ; swing- 
ing or moving backwards and forwards like a 
pendulum. (Arbuthnot: Aliments, ch. v.) 


2. Bot. : [VERSATILE]. 


bs'-ci-_nés, s. pl. [Lat., pl. of oscen = a sing- 
ing bird ; one from whose notes auguries were 
taken.] : 

Ornith.: A tribe of Miiller’s Insessores ; 
they are emphatically “‘singing-birds,” having 
the inferior larynx endowed with the full 
number of five pairs of song-muscles. They 
correspond to the Acromyodi Normales of 
Garrod and Forbes. [PSEUDOSCINES.] 


6s-¢cin'-i-an, a. ([Lat. oscin(es); Eng. adj. 
suff. -ian.] Belonging to or connected with 
the Oscines (q.v.). 


“The other families... are not Oscinian, nor all 
even Passerine."—Lncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xviii. 41, 


* Os'-ci-tan-cy, s. [Lat oscituns, pr. par. of 
oscito = to yawn, to gape.] [OscITATE.] 
1. The act or state of yawniug or gaping, 
2. Unusual sleepiness or drowsiness; care- 
lessness, inattention. 

“‘One man's want of leisure is no excuse for the osci- 
tancy and ignorance of those who have time to spare.” 
—Locke: Conduct of the Understanding, § 37. 

* 6s'-ci-tant, a. [Lat. oscitans, pr. par. of 
oscito ; Sp. & Ital. oscitante.] 
1, Yawning, gaping. 
2. Sleepy, drowsy, sluggish, dull. 


“Sometimes like a devouring fire, and by and. by 
.. . oscitant and supine.”— Milton: Doctrine & Disci- 
pline of Divorce, bk. ii., ch. iii. 


* 5s’-ci-tant-ly, adv. [Eng. oscitant; -ly.] 
In a yawning, sleepy, or drowsy manner, 


““Which those drowsy nodders over the letter of the 
Scripture have very oscitantly collected.” — More: 
Literal Cubbala. (Epis. Ded.) 


* Os-ci-tate, vi. [Lat. oscito, from os= the 
mouth, and cito=to move quickly, frequent. 


from cieo= to move.] To yawn or gape with 
sleepiness. 


* $s-ci-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. oscitatio, from oscito 
= to gape or yawn; Fr. oscitation ; Sp. oseita- 
cion; Ital. oscitazione.] The act or state of 
yawning or gaping. (Tatler, No. 63.) 


6s'-cu-la, s. pl. [Oscutum.] 


6s'-cu-lant, a. [Lat. osculans, pr. par. of 
osculor = to kiss, from osculum =a little mouth, 
a kiss.] [OscuLATE.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Kissing. 
2. Nut. Science: A term applied to forms or 
groups apparently intermediate between and 
connecting other groups. (W.S. Dallas.) 


* os'-cu-lar-y, s. [OscunarTz.] The same as 
OscoLaTORY (q.v.). 


“Some [brought forth] osewlaries for kissers.”—L 
timer: Sermon. (Henry VIIT., an. 28.) oe 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work. whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rfile, full; try, 


oscillatoria—osmanthus 


ds'-cu-late, v.t. & 4. (Lat. osewlatus, pa. par. 
of osculor=to kiss, from oseulum=a little 
mouth, a kiss ; dimin. from os =a mouth.] 

A, Transitive: 

*1, Lit. & Ord. Lang. : To kiss. 

2. Fig. & Geom.: To touch, as one curve 
touches another when they have the same cur- 
vature at the point of contact. 

B. Intransitive: 

*4, Lit. & Ord. Lang. : To kiss. 

2, Fig. & Geom.: To touch: as, Curves oseu- 

e 


ds-cu-lat-ing, pr. par. & a. [Oscunate.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
*1, Lit. & Ord. Lang.: Kissing. 
2. Fig. & Geom. : Touching, as two curves. 


osculating-circle, s. A circle, the 
radius of whose curve, at any particular point 
of another curve, is of the same length as that 
of the curve in question at that particular 
point. 


osculating-elements, s. pl. 

Astron.: The elements for calculating a 
planet's orbit, as these are modified at any 
given moment or time by the gravitation of 
other planets. [PERTURBATION, VARIATION.] 

J (1) Osculating helix of w non-plane curve: 
The common helix which passes through three 
consecutive points, and has its axis parallel to 
the rectifying line of the curve. 

(2) Osculating right cone of a non-plane curve : 
A right cone three consecutive tangent planes 
of which coincide with three consecutive os- 
culating planes of the curve. 


6s-cu-la’-tion, s. (Lat. osculatio, from oscu- 
latus, pa. par. of osculor= to kiss.] [Oscu- 
LATE. ] 

*1, Lit. & Ord. Lang. : The act of kissing ; a 
kiss, 

2. Fig. & Geom. : A contact of one curve 
with another, at a given point, of the highest 
order possible. 

¥ Point of osculation: 


Geom. : The point where two curves oscu- 
late, touching and having the same curvature. 


6s'-cu-lat-or-Y, a. &s. [Eng. osculat(e) ; -ory; 

Fr. osculatoire.] 

A, As adjective: 

* Lit. & Ord. Lang. : Kissing ; pertaining to 
kissing. 

B. As substantive: 

Eccles. : A tablet or board on which a sacred 
picture or emblem is painted, to be kissed by 
the priest and people. [Pax.] 


6s’-cu-la-trix, s. [Eng. osculate; Lat. fem. 
suff. -triz.] 
Geom, : A curve which has a higher order of 
contact with a given curve, at a given point, 
than any other curve of the same kind. 


os-cule, s. A small bilabiate 
opening. 


Ss’-cu-liim (pl. ds’-cu-la), s. 
of os = a mouth.) 

Zoology ; (Usually in plural), 

1, The large apertures. by which a sponge 
is perforated, and through which the water 
taken in at. the pores is expelled; exhalant 
apertures. In some of the Calcispongiz there 
is but a single osculum. 

2. The suckers of the Teniada (q.v.), by 
means of which these worms attach them- 
selves to the mucous membrane of the 
intestinal canal, 


-08e, suf. [Lat. -osus = full of ; abounding in.] 
Chem. : A termination used in saccharine 
compounds containing hydrogen and oxygen 
in the proportion to form water. Thus, Glu- 
cose = CgH 120g = Ce te C(H20). 
0-sérsk’-ite, s. [After Major-Gen. Oserski ; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A columnar form of Aragonite (q.v.), 


occurring at Nertschinsk, Transbaikal, Asiatic 
Russia. 


O-si-ain’-dri-an, s. [See def.] 
Church Ht. : (Pl.): A section of German 


Protestants, who followed Andrew Hosemann 
(Latinised Osiander) in his opiniom that. the 


[OscuLumM.] 


(Lat. dimin. 


| 6g-miin-thiis, s. 


Atonement was wrought by the power of the 
divine, and not of the human nature of Christ. 
After the execution of Funch, the son-in-law 
of Osiander, in 1566, the sect dwindled away, 
and soon became extinct. 


0'-si-ér (s as zh), * o-sy-ere, * o-zi-er, #. 
& a [Er. osier, ultimately from Gr. olgos 
(oisos), = an osier.] 

A. As substantive: 

Bot. : Salix viminalis, a willow with linear 
lanceolate acuminate leaves, reticulate above 
and silky beneath; golden yellow, sessile 
catkins opening before the leaves, &c., and 
tomentose capsules. A native of, and widely 
domesticated in, Europe. Cultivated in 
osier-beds, 1ts long pliable shoots being used 
for wicker-work basket-making. 

“The rank of osiers by the murmuring stream.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, iv. 8. 

{The Purple Osier is Salia purpurea, It 
has purple-black scales, and is wild) on river- 
banks and cultivated in osier-beds. 


B. As adj. : Made or consisting of osiers or 
twigs ; like osiers. 


osier-ait, s. A small ait or island on 
which osiers are grown. 


osier-bed, osier-holt, s. A place where 
willows are grown for basket-work. 


osier-holt, s. [OsIER-BED.] 


*6@-si-Gred (s as zh), a. (Eng. osier; -ed.J 
Covered or adorned with osiers. 
“In baskets of bright osier'd gold.” 
Keats : Lamia, ii. 
* o-si-ér-y (Sas zh), s. [Eng. osier; -y.] A 
place where osiers are grown ; an osier-bed, 


6-si’-ris, s. [Gr.] 

Egypt. Mythol.: One of the chief Egyptian 
divinities, the brother and husband of Isis, 
and, together with her, the greatest benefactor 
of Egypt, into which he introduced a know- 
ledge of religion, laws, and the. arts ‘and 
sciences. His principal office, as an Egyptian 
deity, was to judge the dead, and to rule over 
that kingdom into which the souls of the good 
were admitted to eternal felicity. He was 
that attribute of the deity which signified the 
divine goodness; and as an avatar, or mani- 
festation of the divinity on earth, he was 
superior to any even of the Egyptian gods. 
He was styled Manifester of Good, President 
of the West, Lord of the East, Lord of Lords, 
Eternal Ruler, King of the Gods, &c. These, 
with many others, are commonly found in the 
hieroglyphic legends accompanying his figure ; 
and the Papyri frequently present a list of 
forty-nine names of Osiris in the funeral 
rituals. Osiris has been identified with many 
of the Grecian divinities ; but more especially 
with Jupiter, Pluto, and with Bacchus, on 
account of his reputed conquest of India. 
He was venerated under the form of the 
sacred bulls Apis and Mnevis; or asa human 
figure with a bull’s head, distinguished by 
the name Apis-Osiris, and is usually repre 
sented as clad in pure white. His general 
attributes are the high cap of Upper Egypt, a 
flagellum, and sometimes a spotted skin. 
Under the form of the sacred bull Apis he 
was supposed to be always present amongst 
men. [APIs (1).] 


Os'-ite, s. [Lat. os = bone; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A name applied to the Sombrero 
Island guano, because of the presence of large 
quantities of bones of vertebrate animals and 
shells of mollusea. 
6s’-1é-On, s. 
compound.) 
osleon-iron, s. (See def.) 


Metall. : Bars specially made for the manu- 
facture of wire. 


[Etym. doubtful.] (See the 


6s'-min-li, s. [After Osman, or Othman, by 

whom the empire of the Turks in Asia was 
established in a.p. 1399,} (Orroman.] 
1, A Turkish official or functionary, 


2. Used incorrectly in the plural for the 
Turkish nation. : 


(Gr. do (osmé)= smell 
and ay@os (anthos) = flower. ]. : 

Bot. : A genus of Olez, closely akin to the 
olive. According to Gamble, the flowers of 


Osmanthus fragrans are used in China to 
flavour tea, 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


Syrian. 2, e@=6; ey =a; qu= Kw. 


~ma-zome, s. [Gr. do, ‘osmé) = od. 
oa tr Swpds (zdmos) : ir ' “-. 


Chem. : A name applied by Thénard to that 

. pal of the aqueous extract of meat which | 
8 soluble in aleohol, and contains those consti- 
tuents of the flesh which determine its taste 


and smell, 
6s'-mé-lite, s. 

odour, and Aé@os (lithos) = a stone. 
Min. : The same as Pecrouire (q.v.). 


Sg-mér-6i'-dés, s. [Mod. Lat. osmer(us), and 


Gr. elSos (eidos) = form.) 
Palewont. : A genus of deep-sea Salmonoids, 
from the Chalk of Lewes. ‘ 


6s'-mér-iis, s. [Gr. donypos (osméros) = emit- 
ting an odour, from the cucumber-like smell 


of Osmerus eperlanus,] 


Ichthy.: Smelt; a genus of Salmonide 


ne 
-). Body covered with scales of moderate 


(q.v 

size ; dentition strong, in jaws, on vomer, and 
ve- 
loped. Three species are known: Osmerus 


on tongue; pectoral fins moderately de 
ey common near San Francisco; 0. 


on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States, and 0. eperlanus, the Common Smelt 
from the coasts and fresh waters of 


(qv. 
northern and central Europe. 


2. Paleont.: Oceurs in the Greensand of 
Ibbenbiiren and in the schists of Glaris and 


Licata. 


$s'-mi-a, s. [Gr. do,7j (osmé)= smell. (Agas- 


siz.)] 


Entom. : Mason-bee; a genus of Dasygas- 


tree, or Dasygastres. Osmia bicornis, the 
Horned Bee, is the species most abundant in 
Britain. The female 


in sandy banks, cliffs, or decayed trees. 0, 


leucomelana chooses the dead branches of the 


common bramble, 0. hirta, &c., decayin 
wood, and 0. aurulenta and 0, bicolor dese 
shells of Helix hortensis and H. nemoralis. 


mi-am/-ic, a. [Eng. osmi(um); ia), 
yg Bo suff. rg Contained ~ = yey 
osinium and ammonia, £ 


osmiamic-acid, s. 

Chem. : HyOseNoO5. A dibasic acid pro- 
duced by the action of ammonia on osmic 
tetroxide in presence of fixed bases. 


$g-mi-&m’-ide, s. (Eng. osmi(wm), and 


amide.) 
Chem. : NoH0s0s)’. A yellow compound, 
produced by ting potassium osmite in a 


cold solution of ammonium ch 


3g’-mic, a. {Eng., &e. osm(inm); ~ic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from osmium (q.v.). 
, 

osmic-acid, s. 

Chem. : OsOy. Tetroxide of osmium. Pre- 
pared by heating osmium in a current of oxy- 
gen gas, and condensing in the cool part of the 
apparatus. It forms colourless, transparent 
crystals, soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, 
and melts to a colourless liquid, at 100°. Its 
Be has a strong smelling, pungent odour, 
and is very poisonous. 


Sg’-mi-oiis, a. [Eng. osmi(c) ; -ows.]_ [Osmic.] 
osmious-sulphite, s. 
Chem. : OsSOg. A dull blue-black powder, 


obtained by mixing an aqueous solution of 
osmic acid with sulphurous acid, and evapo- 


rating to dryness, It is insoluble in water, 
but dissolves in hydrochloric acid, with an 
indigo-blue colour. 


$g- mi-rid’-i- iim, s. [Eng. osm(ium), and 


iridium.) [IR1posMINE.] 


Ss-mi-tdp’-sis, s. (Gr. don, (osmé) = smell, 
and oyes (opsis) = appearance.) 
Bot.: A genus of Composites, sub-tribe 
Relhaniez (q.v.). 


osmitopsis-oil, s. 

Chem.: A greenish-yellow essential oil, ex- 
tracted from Osmitopsis , an aro- 
matic plant from Cape Town. It has a pun- 
gent ~ ng burning taste, and is tonicand anti- 
spasmodic. Sp. gr. is 0°931; it boils at 176°. 


Sg-mi-iim, s. (Gr. soy7 (osmé) = an odour.] 
Chem.: A tetrad metallic element, dis- 
covered by Tennant in 1804. Symbol Os, 
atomic weight 199°2. Occurs combined with 


Doll, bé); Psat, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion,-sion = shin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, 


[Gr. douyn (osmé)= smell, an 


two horns projecting 
from the front of herhead. It makes its nest 


osmazome—osselet 


iridium, forming the native alloy osmiridium, 
in platinum ore., Toobtain the metal, osmium 
tetroxide is digested with hydrochloric acid, 
and metallic mercury, in a well-closed vessel, 
at 140°, the osmium era, reduced and an 
amalgam formed. On distilling the amalgam 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen gas, the mer- 
cury and calomel pass over, leaving metallic 
osmium as a black powder, Its properties 
vary according to the mode of preparation. In 
the pulverulent state it is black, destitute of 
metallic lustre, and has a density of 7. By 
passing the vapour of the tetroxide, mixed 
with hydrogen, through a glass tube heated to 
redness, the metal is deposited as a compact 
metallic Ting, density 10. When heated to 
the melting-point of rhodium, it acquires a 
density of 21'4, It is the most infusible of all 
metals. In the finely divided state it is highly 
combustible, continuing to burn, when set on 
fire, till it is all volatilised. Osmium forms 
three chlorides: osmious chloride, OsCly; 
osmioso-osmie chloride, OsCls; and osmic 
chloride, OsCly; all produced by the action 
of chlorine gas on osmium. Five oxides are 
known : osmious oxide, OsO ; sesquioxide of 
osmium, OseO3; osmic oxide, OsO»; osmious 
anhydride, sds; and osmie acid, 4 ‘The 
first three form salts with acids, the fourth is 
a weak acid, and the fifth is usually regarded 
as an acid, but its salts are very unstable. 


-mom'-8-tér, s. [Gr. duds (dsmos) = im- 
pulse, and «érpov (metron) =a measure.) An 
apparatus for exhibiting the force of osmotic 
action, by which hquids are impelled through 
a moist membrane, illustrating the phenomena 
of endosmose and exomose. The apparatus 
consists of a porous vessel or sac containing 
a saline solution and plunged in pure water. 


Os-mom'-ét-ry, s. [OsmomerTEr.] The act 
or process of measuring osmotic force by 
means of an osmometer. 


s-m0-n6-s61-6-£Y, s. (Gr. bon7 (osmé) = 
smell, and Eng. nosology.) A doctrine of, or 
a treatise on the diseases of the sense of sinell. 


‘-mose, s. [Gr. aonds (dsmos)= impulse, 
@8ew (dthed) = to push.] 

1, Chem, : Osmosis, The mixing of dissimilar 
substances through a porous diaphragm—a 

enomenon due to the attraction which the 
iquids have for each other. When liquids or 
gases are separated by a membrane, such as a 
bladder, it is generally found that the quan- 
tities passing im opposite directions are un- 
equal, In the case of water and alcohol the 
water into the aleohol, but only a 


small quantity of alcohol is found in the 


water. Whena ison one 
side of the diaphragm and water on the other, 
the latter only passes through. 

2, Bot, : [D1osmose]. 


6s-m0-sis, 5. [Osmosz.] 


Sg-modt’-ic, a. [Eng. osmo(se); -tic.] Of or 
pertaining to osmose; characterized by os- 
mose : as, osmotic action or force. 


6g'-miind (1), s. [Sw.] 

Metall.: Aterm applied to a furnace for- 
merly employed in Sweden, and still employed 
tosome extent in Finland, for reducing bog- 
iron ore. A furnace of this kind yielded about 
14 ton of iron weekly, of which from 38 to 50 
per cent was lost in working it into an os- 
mund or bloom. 


Ss’-miind, s. [Osmunpa.] 


osmund-royal, s. 
Bot,: A book-name for Osmunda regalis, 


miin’-da, s. [According to Hooker and 
‘Arnott, Osmunder, one of the names of the 
god Thor,] 

Bot. : Fern-royal, 
Osmund - royal, or 
Flowering - fern; the 
typical genus of Os- 
mundex. Six are 
known. One, Osmunda 
regalis, the Common Os- 
mund-royal, or Flower- 
ing-fern, is the noblest 
of the British ferns; 
the fronds are bipin- 
nate, fertile at the top. 
One was found by Mr. 
Stewart Murray eleven and a half feet high. 
It is frequent in boggy places and the wet 


OSMUNDA REGALIS. 
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morasses of woods in the west of Scotland 
and the south of Ireland. Found also in 
England, continental Europe, Asia, and 
America, The powdered stem has been used 
successfully in rickets, the dose being three 
drachms. (Sir J, Hooker, &c.) Sometimes this 
fern has been called Bog-onion. 

“ Fair ferns and flowers, and chiefly that tall fern 

So stately, of the Queen Osmunda named,” 
Wordaworth ; On the Naming of Places, No, 4 
t 6g-miin-da-¢8-~, s, pl. [Mod Lat. os 
mund(a); Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot.: An old order of Filicales with two 
tribes, Osmundes and Aneimiew. (Lindley : 
Nat. Syst., ed, 2nd, 1836). Co-extensive with 
the modern tribe Osmundew (q.v.). 


6s-miin’-dé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. osmund(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec,] 

Bot.: A tribe of Polypodiacew. The ver- 
nation is circinate, the frond coriaceous or 
membranous, involucre none, the capsules 
sessile or shortly stalked, vertically two 
valved, with a short lateral or subterminal 
striate areola, : 


6g-na-birg, s. [See def.] 
Fabric: A kind of coarse linen, made of 
flax and tow, originally imported from Osna- 
burg, Germany. 


* 6s-phran’-tér, s. (Gr. bodpavrijpros (os- 
phrantérios) = able to smell. ] ssc = 

Zool.: A genus of Macropodide. Osphran- 

ter rufus (Gould), more usually known as 
Macropus rufus, is the Great Red Kangaroo. 


*ds-phré-1-61-30-£y, s. [Gr. dadpyots (os- 
phresis) = a smelling, and Adyos (logos) = a 
word, a discourse.] A discourse or treatise on 
smells and odours, 


6s-phrém’-é-niis, s. [Gr. dc¢pduevos (os 
phromenos) = tracking by smell; oeppatvouat 
(osphrainomai) = to smell, to scent.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of acanthopterygian fishes, 

family Labyrinthici. Body compressed, more 
or less elevated; dorsal and anal spines 
pee ventral fins with the outer ray very 
ong and filiform. Osphromenus olfax, the 
Gourami, is reputed one of the best-flavoured 
freshwater fish in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, and becomes readily acclimatised. It 
attains the size of a large turbot. 0. trichop- 
terus is frequently kept in globes on account 
of its iridescent metallic tints. 


Os'-préy, *ds—pray, s. [A corrupt. of ossi- 
Srage, Pin am ossifraga = lit. the bone- 
breaking (bird): os, genit. ossis= a bone, and 
frag-, root of frawgo = to break.] 

Ornith.: Pandion haliaétus, the Fish-hawk, 
Bald Buzzard, or Fishing Eagle. A bird of 
prey, of almost world-wide distribution, sub- 
sisting on fish, The osprey is about two feet 
long, with a wing-expanse nearly three times 
as great. The plumage is dark brown, white 
on the under surface, with a few streaks of 
brown on the throat; crown light brown 
edged with white, and a streak of dark brown 
from the eye to the shoulders. Ospreys nest 
usually near the sea-shore, and, unlike rapa- 
cious birds generally, are in some measure 
gregarious. In North America large commu- 
nities of ospreys are found, and the Purple 
Grakle often builds close by. The osprey lays 
three or four eggs of a rich red to butfy 
white, with large reddish and brown mark- 


ings. [PANDION.] 
* Sss, *osse, s. [Gr. doca (ossa)=a voice, 
an omen.] A word uttered unawares or at 


random, and supposed to poe something; 
an omen, an augury. (P. Holland: Livy, p. 8.) 


*8ss, v.i. (Oss, s.] To prophesy, to presage. 
bs-sa, s. pl. [Os (1).] 


ds'-sé-an, s. [Lat. osseus= bony, from os = 
a bone.} A bony fish; one of the osseous 
class of fishes. 


6s’-s6-in, s. (Lat. ossa (q.v.); Eng. suff. -in.] 
Anatomy : 
1. Bone cartilage; a gelatinous tissue left 
when earthy matter is eliminated from the 
substance of a bone. 


2, Bony tissue in general. [OsTEINE.] 
ds’-s6-16t, s. [Fr. = a little bone, dimin. 
from Lat. os = a bone.]} 
1, A little hard substance arising on the 


gem ; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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inside of a horse’s knee, among the small 
bones ; it grows out of a gummy substance 
which fastens those bones together. (Farrier's 
Dict.) 

2. The internal bone of some cuttle-fishes. 


6s'-sé-olls, a. [Lat. osseus, from os (genit. 
ossis)= a bone; Fr. osseux; Sp. oseo ; Ital. 
osseo.} Bony; of the nature of or resembling 
bone ; consisting of bone. 


osseous - breccia, s. 
CAVE-BRECCIA.] 


* osseous-fishes, s. pl. A sub-class of 
fishes established by Cuvier. It consists of 
those in which the skeletun is bony as opposed 
to cartilaginous. Now nearly co-extensive 
with Teleostei (q.v.). 


osseous-tissue, s. 

Anat.: An organized animal fibrous basis, 
one third gelatinous, the other two thirds 
partly earthy and partly saline matter. The 
gelatinous matter imparts tenacity, the earthy 
and saline matter give hardness and rigidity 
to the bone. 

@s’-si-in’-ic, a. [See def.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to Ossian, the Celtic poet, or to his 
poems; resembling the poems of Ossian. 


6s'-si-cle, 5s'-si-cule, 6s-sic’-u-liim (pl. 
6s-sic-u-la), s. [Lat. ossiculum, dimin. 
of os (genit. ossis) =a bone ; Fr. ossicule.] 

1. Anat. (Pl.): Small bones of the ear: the 
malleus, the incus, and the stapes. They 
collectively constitute a single-armed lever. 

2. Zool., &c. (Pl.): Any hard structure of 
small size, as the calcareous plates in the in- 
teguments of star-fishes. 

6s-sic’-u-lat-éd, «a. [Eng. 
Furnished with small bones. 


Os-sif-ér-olis, a. [Lat. os (genit. ossis)=a 
bone; fero = to bear, to produce, and Eng. 
adj. suff. -ows.] Containing bones. 


* Another ossiferous limestone cave was accidentally 
piecorered at Brixham.’— Wilson. Prehistoric Mun, 
eh. ii. 


ossiferous-breccia, s. [BoNE-BRECCIA.] 


ossiferous-caves, s. pl. 

Paleont.: Caves containing organic re- 
mains. [CAVE-DEPOSITS.] 

* $s-sif’-ic, *6s-sif’-ick, a. [Lat. os (genit. 
ossis) =a bone, and facio=to make; Fr. 
ossifique ; Sp. osifico.}) Having the power or 
quality of ossifying or changing carneous or 
membranous substances to bone. 

s-si-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Eng. ossify; c¢ con- 
nective; suff. -ation; Fr. ossification; Sp. 
osificacion ; Ital. ossificazione.] 

1. The act or process of ossifying, or 
changing carneous, membranous, or cartil- 
aginous substances into bone. 

2. The state of being ossified or changed 
into bone. 


6s'-si-fied, pa. par. & a. [Osstry.] 


* Os'-si-frage, s. [Lat. ossifraga.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The osprey (q.v.). 

2. Script.: The rendering in the A. V. of 
the Heb. DIB (peres), and the Sent. ypvw 
(grups) (Lev. xi. 13). In the R. V. it is ren- 
dered ‘‘gier-eagle.” [GriFFon, 2.] 

* Os-sif’-ra-gols, a. [Lat. ossifragus.] [Os- 
PREY.] Serving to break bones; fracturing 
the bones. 

s'-si-fy, v.t. & i. [Lat. os (genit. ossis)=a 
bone, and facio= to make ; Fr. ossifier ; Sp. osi- 
ficar ; Ital. ossificare.] 

A, Transitive : 

1. Lit.: To form or change into bone; to 
change from a carneous, nembranous, or car- 
tilaginous substance to bone. 

2. Fig. : To harden. 


‘‘Evils that . . . suck the blood, though they do not 
shed it, and ossify the heart, though they do not tor- 
ture it."—Ruskin: Modern Painter's (ed. 1846), ii. 5. 


B. Intrans.: To become bone; to be 
changed from a carneous, membranous, or 
cartilaginous substance into bone. 


* 6s-siv-Or-oiis, a. (Lat. os (genit. ossis) = 
a bone; voro = to devour, and Eng, adj. suff. 
-ous.] Feeding on bones ; devouring bones. 

* 6s'-su-ar-y, * ds'-sar-y, s. [Lat. ossuar- 
ium, from os (genit. ossis) =a bone.] 


[BoNE-BRECCIA, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, cith, cure, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, mice 


ossicule; -ated.] 


osseous—osteocope 


J, Acharnel-house ; a place where the bones 
of the dead were deposited ; a marble sarco- 
phagus, in which was placed a glass vessel 
containing ashes of persons after cremation. 

2. A naine proposed for long barrows, on 
the supposition that they were charnel-houses 
rather than graves of individuals. [OssuaRy- 
THEORY. ] 


ossuary-theory, s. 

Anthrop.: A theory, in accordance with 
which the bodies found in non-cremation 
long-barrows were deposited in them at one 
time, and not successively, and consequently 
must have been stored or stacked away some- 
where else till a sufficient number were avail- 
able for such disposal of them, (Greenwell : 
British Barrows, p. 533.) 


“The second of these theories may be called_the 
Ossuary-theory; and this, though combated by Prof, 
Nillson, is not incompatible with his own theory 
[The Theory of Successive Interments], ‘and, indeed, 
as regards chambered barrows, ought to have that 
theory combined with it. There is much evidence in 
its favour, as regards every variety of long barrow.”— 
Journ. Anthrop. Inst., V. 134. 


Ost (1), s. (Oast.] 
* ost (2), s. [Host.] 


6s'-té-al, a. [Gr. doréov (osteon) =a bone.] 
Pertaining to, consisting of, or of the nature of 
bone ; osseous. 


ds'-t6-ine, s. [Gr. dcrdoy (osteon) =a bone.) 
The same as OssEIN, 2 (q.V.). 


* os-tel-rie, s. [HosTEiry.] 


* 6s-ténd’, v.t. (Lat. ostendo.] To show, to 
exhibit. 
“Mercy to mean offenders we'll ostend.” 
J, Webster. 
6s-tén-si-bil’-i-_ty, s. [Eng. ostensible ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being ostensible. 


6s-tén-si-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. ostensus, 
pa. par. of ostendo = to show ; Sp. ostensible ; 
Ital. ostensibile.] 

* 1, Capable of being shown; proper or in- 
tended to be shown. 

“The ostensible history of her life.’—Walpole: 

Anecdotes of Painting, vol. ii., ch. ii. 

2. Put forward as having a certain character ; 
apparent; hence, frequently, intended to 
appear in a certain light; professed, avowed, 
pretended; as opposed to real; colourable. 
It conveys the idea of a certain amount of 
sham or pretence, and of keeping back the 
real or true facts. 


{| For the difference between ostensible and 
colowrable, see COLOURABLE. 
ostensible-partner, s. 


Law : One whose name is publicly held out 
as a partner, and who is really such. 


6s-tén/-si-blYy, adv. [Eng. ostensib(le); -ly.] In 
an ostensible manner ; professedly, avowedly. 
“ Ostensibly acting only in the character of a painter” 
—Walpole : Anecdotes of Painting, vol. ii., ch. ii. 
* 6s-tén’-si_-o, s. [Lat. =a showing.] 
Old Law: A tax paid by merchants, &c., 
for leave to show or expose their goods for 
sale in markets, &c. 


6s-tén’-sion, s. (Lat. ostensio= a showing.] 
Eccles. ; The exposition or exhibiting of the 
sacrament of the Eucharist. 


Os-tén’-sive, a. [Fr. ‘ostensif; Ital. & Sp. 
ostensivo, from Lat. ostendo = toshow.] Show- 
ing, exhibiting. 

ostensive-demonstration, s. 


_Math.: A demonstration which plainly and 
directly shows the truth of a proposition. 


6s-tén’-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. ostensive; -ly.] 
In an ostensive manner; in appearance ; 
apparently. 
“ Ostensively exceeding wise.” 
Lloyd: Familiar Epistle to a Friend. 
y cd eS 
6s-tén’-sor-y, s. [Eccles. Lat. ostensoriwm ; 
Fr. ostensoir, ostensoire, from Lat. ostenswm, 
sup. of ostendo = to show.] 
Roman Ritual: The same as MonstTRANCE 
(q.v.). 
g os-tént’, s. [Lat. ostentwm, from ostendo = 
to show. ] 
1. The act of showing or exhibiting ; show, 
exhibition, manifestation. 


“ Courtship, and such fair ostents of love.” 
Shakesp, : Merchant of Venice, ii, 8. 


2. External appearance or show ; air. man- 
ner, inien. 
“Ti ostent.” 
ar pa yp erry Venice, ii. 2 
3. A prodigy, a portent, an omen. 
“ This dire ostent the fearful people view.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xi. 
* §s-tén’-tate, v.t. (Lat. ostentatus, pa. par. 
of ostento, intens. of -ostendo=to show.] To 
make an ostentatious show of; to show or 
display boastingly. 
“They either conceal their defects, or ostentate theis 
sufficiencies,”—Bp. Taylor: Art, Handsomeness, p. 169, 


6s-tén-ta/-tion, * os-ten-ta-ci-on, = 
(Fr. ostentation, from Lat. ostentationem, accus. 
of ostentatio = show, display, from ostentatus, 
pa. par. of ostento = to show ; Sp. ostentacions 
Ital. ostentazione.] 

1. The act of showing, displaying, or ex- 
hibiting ; display, show, exhibition. 

“For ostentation of strength and valour at thefx 

public sights.”—South - Sermons, vol. X., ser. 7. 

2. Ambitious display ; boast ; vain or boast- 
ful show or display, designed to attract a&- 
tention, praise, envy, or flattery; parade, 
pomp. 

“Comfortless and tasteless ostentation.”— Macaulay: 

Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 
* 3, External show or display ; appearance. 


** Maintain a mourning ostentation.” Y 
Si .. Much Ado About Nothing, iv. L 


*4, A show, a pageant, a spectacle. 


“ Some delightful ostentation, show, pageant, antick, 
or firework.”—Shukesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 1. 


6s-tén-ta/-tious, «. [OsTENTATION.] 
1. Fond of show, parade, or pomp; boast- 
ful, vain ; making a display from vanity. 
“ The ostentatious world—a swelling stage, 


With empty actions and vain passions stuffd.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. 


2. Characterized by ostentation, show, o# 
parade ; showy, gaudy. 


“ Less ostentatious, and yet studded thick 
With hopeful gems. * Cowper; Task, iii. 420. 


6s-tén-ta/-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. ostentatious; 
-ly.] In an ostentatious manner; with osten- 
tation, show, or parade; boastfully. 


“He now ostentatiously put himself in her way whew 
she took her airing.”— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvii 


6s-tén-ta’-tious-néss, s. (Eng. ostentatious : 
-ness.) The quality or state of being ostenta- 
tious ; vain show, display, or parade ; vanity, 
ostentation. 


* 8s'-tén-ta-tor, s. [Lat., from ostentatus, 
ya. par. of ostento; Fr. ostentatewr.] One 
given to ostentatious display ; a boaster. 


. 6s-tén’-tial, = 6s-tén’-tiall (ti as sh), & 
[Eng. ostent; -ial.] Ostentatious. 


“The breath of his divulg’d pretence, 
Suited with fit ostentiall instruments.” 
Tourneur: On Sir F. Vere, 562 
* 6s-tén’-tive, a. [Eng. ostent ; -ive.] Ostdn- 
tatious. 
“Though once ostentive, curious to be seene, 
Thou in some corner now would’st wish to lurke,” 
Stirling : Domesday ; Sixth Houre. 
y y 
* 63-tén’-totls, a. [Eng. ostent ; -ows.] Osten- 
tatious. 

“He left this ostentous inscription upon a 
marble pillar,”—Howell; Letters, bk. i., § 5, let. 29. 
Os-té-0-, pref. [Gr. dozer (osteon) =a bone.] 

Formed of bone ; bony ; resembling bone. 
6s-té-0-ar-thri-tis, s. 
Eng. arthritis (q.v.).] 


os'-té-5-blast, s. (Pref. osteo-, and Gr. 
BAaotés (blastos) = a sprout, shoot, or sucker.] 


Anat. (Pl.): Germs ultimately depositing 
concentric layers of bone inside the canals of 
that organic substance. (Quain.) 


[Pref. osteo-, and Gr. jdm 


[Pref. osteo-, and 
[RHEUMATIC-GOUT.] 


os'-té-G-¢éle, s. 
(kelé) = a tumour.] 
Poathol.: A tumour of the consistency of 
cartilage or bone. 


6s-t€-6-cOl'-la, s. (Pref. osteo-, and Gr. KéAAa 
(kolla) = glue ; Fr. ostéocolle.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: An inferior kind of glue 
obtained from bones ; bone-glue. i 


2. Min. : The carhonate of lime deposited 
on reeds or marsh plants by mineral springs. 


6s'-t8-0-cope, 8. [Gr. oareoxdros (osteokopos), 
from oaréoy (osteon) = a bone ; Kémos (kopos)= 
a striking, a pain, from Komrw (kopts) = to 
strike; Fr. ostéocope.] Pain in the bones ; 
bone-ache. 


pot, 


ce =6; ey=&; qu=kw. 


$s-£€-6-din’-tine, s. 
* dentine.) 

Anat. : Owen’s name for a hard substance 
deposited on the inner surface of the dentine 
of a tooth, so that the central cavity becomes 
gradually diminished in size, while the pulp 
slowly shrinks or disappears. 


6s'-t8-5-Zn, s. [Osreocenesy.] 
Anat. d& Physiol.: A soft, transparent 
substance developing into bone. 
6s-t8-6-g8n'-8-sis, s.  [Pref. osteo-, and 
Eng. genesis (q.v.).] 
_Anat, & Embryol. : The genesis or produc- 
tion of bone. 


$s-té-6-Z8n'-8-sy, s. (Pref. osteo-, and Gr. 

yev- (gen-), base of yevvaw (gennad) = to beget. } 

Anat. & Embryol.: The same as Osteo- 
GENESIS (q.V.). 


6s-té-6-g8n'-ic, a. [Eng. osteogen; -ic. 
Produciug bone ; buainn 0 or evatat 
with osteogenesis (q.v.). (Quain.) 


6s -té -6-glds'-si-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
osteogloss(um); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Tehthy.: A freshwater family of physosto- 
mous fishes, with three genera, Osteoglossum, 
Arapaima, and Heterotis. 


$s-t6-6-glds-siim, s. (Pref. osteo-, and Gr. 
yAwooa (glissa) = a tongue } 
Ichthy.: The typical genus of the family 
lossidae. ree species are known: 
Ost m bicirrhosum, from Brazil and 
Guiana, 0. formosum, from Borneo and Suma- 
tra, and O. Leichardti, from Queensland. 


6s-té-5g-ra-phér, s, [Eng osteograph(y):; 
-er.) One versed in fay go oy 3; one who 
describes the bony parts of the y, or the 
skeleton. 


6s-té-dg- hy, s. [Gr der€ov (ost: = 
: Dues ypebe CO age Fr 
sc - ¢ 


(Pref. osteo-, and Eng. 


Nat. Science: A description of the bones 
or of the skeleton ; osteology, , 


$s-té-6-lép‘-is, s. (Pref. osteo-, and Gr. Aeris 
(lepis) = a seale.] 
Paleont.: A Devonian genus of Saurodip- 
terini (q.v.). The scales are smooth, and the 
tail extremely heterocercal. 


$s'-t8-d-lite, s. [Pref. osteo-, and Gr. Ai@os 
(lithos) = stone ; Ger, osteolith.} 
Min.: An impure variety of apatite, com- 
pact to earthy in texture. Occurs in fissures 
in doleritie rocks in Bohemia and Bavaria. 


* $s-td-51-6-ger, s. [Eng. osteolog(y); -er.] 
An osteologist. 

3s-té-6-15e-ic, 5s-té-6-15%-ic-al, a. 
[{Eng. osteolog(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Of or pertaining 
to osteology. 


$s-t8-6-15%-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. osteologi- 
cal; -ly.] According to osteology. 


s-té-51'--gist, s [Eng- osteolog(y); -ist.] 
One versed in osteology ; one who describes 
the bones or skeleton of avimals. 


Ss-t8-51-6-gY, s. (Pref. osteo-, and Gr. Adyos 
omens word, a discourse ; Fr. ostéologie ; 
p & Ital. osteologia.} 
Nat. Science: That branch of anatomy which 
treats of the nature, structure, arrangement, 
and uses of the bones, the osseous tissue, &c. 


$s-té-d'-ma, s. [Gr. doréov (osteon) = & bone.) 
Pathol. : A bony tumour. 


6s-té-d-ma-la'-ci-a, s [Pref. osteo-, and 
Gr. padaxds (malitkos) = soft.] 

Anat. : Softening of the bone, Osteomalacia 

in infants is popularly knownas Rickets (q.v.). 


* $s-té-6-min-ty, s. (Pref. osteo-, and Gr. 
pavteta (manteia) = Le ia divination.) 
Divination by means of boues. 


6s'-t8-6-phone, s. An instrument for con- 
veying sounds to the auditory nerves of a deaf 
person, through the teeth and the bones of the 
cranium, not through the tympanum, 


!-t8-6-plis-t¥, s. (Pref. osteo-, and Gr. 
tmAacsw (plussd) = to mould, to form.) 
Surg. : An operation by which the total or 


_ partial loss of a bone is remedied. 


osteodentine—ostracode 


Seth op. ter Ye-Lotis, a, [Pref. osteo-, 
+ WTEpu. Tux), x . WE, - 
patie wine $j P ), genit. mrépvyos (pterw 


Tchthy.: Having bony fins, The same as 
ACANTHOPTERYGIOUS (q.V.). 


6s - t8-6-sar-cd'-ma, 3s-t3-d-sar-cd'- 
sis, s. [Pref. osteo-, and Eng. sarcoma, sar- 
cosis (q.v.).) ‘ 
Pathol. : _Softness and flexibility of the 
bones, arising from the growth of a medullary 
or cartilaginous matter within them. 


6s-té-0-spér’-mé-s, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. osteo- 
sperm(um) ; Lat, fem, pl. adj. suff. -ea.] 
Bot. ; A sub-tribe of Cynaree. 


6s-té-0-spér-miim, s.  [Pref. osteo-, and 
Gr. orépua (sperma) = seed. Named from the 
hardness of the fruit.) 
( = : The typical genus of Osteospermee 
q.-¥. 


ds'-t8-d-tome, s. [Gr doréov (osteon)=a 
hey e, =e (tomé)=a cutting; réuvw (temnd) 
= to eu 


Surg.: An instrument to cut a bone ; specif., 
one to cut the bones of the fetal cranium to 
facilitate delivery. 


6s-t8-5t'-d-mJ, s. 


section of bones. 
* $s-té-5-z0'-a, s. pl.’ [Pref. osteo-, and Gr. 
Swa (20a). pl. of goer (zd0n) = an animal.) 
Zool. : Osteozoaria (q.v.). 
* $s-té-0-z0-ar'’-i-a, s. pl. [Oste0zo0a.] 


Zool.: De Blainville's name for the Verte- 
brata, 


6s'-tér-ick, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Bot. : Polygonum Bistorta. 


{Osteorome.] The dis- 


6s-théx-y, 6s-théx-i-a, s. (Pref. osteo-, 
and Gr. He (hexis)=a having, possession ; 
€xw (echo) = to have.] 


Pathol. : The ossification of soft parts of the 

body 
*$s-ti-a-ry, s. [Low Lat. ostiarius, osti- 

arium, from Lat ostium =a door, a mouth, 
from os ="a mouth.) 

1. An ecclesiastical officer; a sexton or 
verger [UsHeER,] 

2. The mouth of a river. 

“ Nilos hath seven ostiaries, that is, by seveu chan- 
nels dialhurtheneth itself into the sea.”—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. vi, ch, viii, 

6s '-ti-ole, 6s-ti-o'-liim, s. 
ostium =a door, & mouth.] 
Botany: 
1. (Of the form ostiole): A mouth or longi- 
tudinal opening between two lips in the 
stomata of plants. 


{Lat., dimin. of 


2. (Of the form ostiolum): The orifice of the } 


perithecium of the fungoid genus Spheria- 


6s-ti’-tis, s ig boréov (osteon) =a bone 
Eng suff -itis(q v.) | 
Pathol : Inflammation of a bone. 


6s'-ti-tim, s [Lat. =a door.] 
Anat.: An aperture, as ostium uteri. 


Ost’-lér (t silent), * os-til-er, s. [Hostier.) 
* 1. Originally, the ‘“‘hosteller,” that is, 
the innkeeper. 


“ And another dal he brought forth tweie-pens and 
gaf to the ostler, —Wycliffe: Luke x, 3. 


2. A man who looks after horses at an inn. 


* In whow we read how God and Time decree 
To hovour thrifty ostlers.” Corbet > Iter Boreale. 


* ostler-wife, s. An ostleress. 


* Sst’-lér-éss (t silent), s. 
A female ostler. 
“A plump-armed ostleress and a stable wench 
Came running.” Tennyson ; Princess, i, 223, 
* $st’-lér-¥ (¢ silent), s. (Fr. hostellerie.] [Hos- 
TELRY.) 


* Sst-man, s. [Sw. ost, osten; Dan. dst, dsten 


east, and man.) An east-man; a name for- 
merly given to Danish settlers in Ireland. 


6s'-td-clast, s. (Gr. baroxAdors (ostoklastés) 
=a bone-breaker.] [GIANT-CELLS.] 


bs-to'-dés, s. (Gr. bareddns (osteodes) = like 
bones, bony; dcréov (osteon)=a bone, and 
eldos (eidos) = form.) 


(Eng. ostler ; -ess,) 
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Bot.: A genus of Crotonew (q.v.). Ostodes 
Pentoehes a native of Sikkun, in the Khasia 
lills, yields a gum used as size in paper 
manufacture, 


* 6s-tra’-¢d-a (or ¢ as sh), s. [Lat. ostra- 
cium; Gr. borpaxvov (ostrakion) = a bivalve.) 
Zool, : The same as OsTREIDA (q.v.). 


6s-tra’-g-an (or ¢ as sh), s. [OsTRaczA.] 
Any molluse belonging to the family Ostracea. 


6s-tra’-ci-dn, s. (Gr, darpaxcov (ostrakion), 
dimin, from derpaxov (ostrakon) =a shell.) 

1, Ichthy.: Coffer-fish; the sole genus of 
the group Ostraciontina (q-v.). ‘The carapaces 
of some species are three, of others four and 
five-ridged, and some are provided with long 
spines. Twenty-two species are known from 
tropical and sub-tropical seas, Ltitken con- 
siders Ostracion boops to be the young of 
sun-fish. Called also Trunk-fish. 

2. Palwont.: One species from the Tertiary 
of Monte Bolca, 


6s-tra-ci-6n-ti-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ostra- 
cion, genit. ostraciont(is); Lat. neut. pl. adj. 
suff, -ina.] 

Ichthy.: A group of plectognathous fishes, 
family Sclerodermi (q.v.). The integuments 
of the body form a hard continuous carapace, 
consisting of hexagonal scales disposed mosai- 
cally. A spinous dorsal and ventrals are 
absent, but sometimes indicated by protuber- 
ances. [OsTRACION,] 


6s'-tra-cige, 6s'-tra-cize, v.t. [Gr. da7pa- 
xigw (ostrakiz6). | 
1, Lit. (In Athens and some other ancient 
Greek cities): To vote a person assumed to be 
dangerous into banishment for ten years by 
writing his name upon a potsherd or oyster- 
shell. [OsTRAcisM.] 


“Their attempts to get him ostracised.”"—Grote: 
Hist. Greece, ch. xxxi. 


2, Fig.: To banish from society; to place 
under a ban. 


ds'-tra-cism, s. [Fr. ostracisme, from Lat. 
ostracismus, from Gr. doTpaxiopos (ostrakis- 
mos) = ostracism (see below) ; oorpaxigw (os- 
trakiso) = to ostracise, from éoertpaxoy (ostra- 
kon) = a polished shell of a mollusc.) 

1. Lit.: A practice introduced into Athens 
by Kleisthenes to preserve the democratic 
government which he had established, and 
which sooner or later existed also in Argos, 
Megara, Miletus, and Syracuse. If any citizen 
became so powerful that it was feared he 
would attempt to overthrow the government, 
an ostracism was asked from the Athenian 
senate and the public assembly. If granted, 
the citizens each deposited a shell or potsherd 
on which was written the name of any person 
of whom they entertained apprehensions, and 
if 6,000 concurred in voting against the same 
individual, he was required to go into honour- 
able banishment for ten years, retaining, how- 
ever. all his property. 

2. Fig : Banishment from society, exclu- 
sion from society ; expulsion. 


ds'-tra-gite, s  [Fr. ostracite ; Lat. ostracites; 
Gr. darpaxims (ostrakités) = an unidentified 
precious stone, mentioned by Pliny; Lat. 
ostracitis; Gr. derpaxiris (ostrakitis) = horn- 
stone, a kind of kadmia: éorpeov (ostreon) = 
an oyster, and Ai@os (lithos) = stone.) 
Paleont : A fossil Ostrea (Oyster), or some 
closely allied genus, 


$s-tric’-6-da, s. pl. 
=a shell.) 

1. Zool.: An order of minute Crustacea, 
sub-class Entomostraca, division Lophyro- 
poda. The entire body is enclosed in a shell 
or carapace, composed of two valves united 
along the back by a membrane. The branchize 
are attached to the posterior jaws, and there 
are only two or three pairs of feet, which sub- 
serve locomotion, but are not adapted for 
swimming. A distinct heart is pee in 
Cypridina, but wanting in the shwater 
Cypris and the marine Cythere, 


2. Paleont, : (See extract under Ostracode). 


ds'-tra-code, a. 

to the Ostracoda. 

“Small Ostracode Crustacea are extremely abundant 

as fossils in many formations, and extend from the 

roe 2 8 to the present day."—WNicholson : Zoology 
(1878), p. 297. 


(Gr. derpaxov (ostrakon) 


{OstrAcopA.] Belonging 


iC ensre | e  eeeee a ee 
Dil, béy ; port, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
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ds-tra-cos'-té-t, s. pl. [Gr. 6orpaxoy (ostra- 
kon) = a shell, and daréoy (osteon) =a bone.) 
[PLacopERMATA.] 


6s-tra-goth, s, [OsrrocorH.] 


6s’-tra-nite, s. [Named after the Scandina- 
vian goddess of Spring, Ostra (Ostara) ; 2 con- 
nect., and suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: An altered form of zircon (q.v.). 
ds'-tré-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. dorpeov (ostreon) 
= an oyster.] 

1, Zool. : Oyster (q.v.); the typical genus 
of the family Ostreide (q.v.). Upper valve of 
shell flat or concave, lower convex ; the animal 
has the mantle-margin double, gills nearly 
equal, united, and, with the mantle-lobes, 
forming a branchial chamber ; sexes distinct. 
Seventy species are known, from tropical and 
temperate seas. Ostrea edulis is the Common 
Oyster. 

2. Paleont.: Two hundred species, from the 
Carboniferous onward, in the United States, 
Europe, and India. 


ds-tré-a'-ceots (ce as sh), a. {Lat. ostrea 
=an oyster.] Of or pertaining to the Ostracea. 


6s'-tré-a-ciil-ture, s. (Lat. ostrea= an 
oyster, and cultwra = cultivation.] The arti- 
ficial cultivation or breeding of oysters. 


6s-tré’-i-de, s. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool. & Paleont.: A marine family of Con- 
chifera, section Asiphonide. Shell inequi- 
valve, slightly inequilateral, free or attached ; 
hinge usually toothless, ligament internal. 
Lobes of the mantle entirely separated ; foot 
small and byssiferous, or wanting; a single 
adductor muscle, Woodward enumerates the 
following genera: Ostrea, Anomia, Placuna, 
Pecten, Lima, Spondylus, and Plicatula; to 
which Tate adds Pernostrea (q.v.),, which 
links this family, which came into existence 
in Carboniferous times, to the Aviculide, 


(Lat. ostre(a); fem. pl. 


* §s-tré-dph’-a-gist, s. [Gr. datpeov (os- 
treon) = an oyster, and dayety (phagein) = to 
eat.) One who eats or feeds upon osyters ; an 
oyster-eater, 


4s'-trich, * os-trice, * os-truce, * oys- 
tryche, s. [0O. Fr. ostrusce, ostruche ; | Fr. 
autriche; Ital. struzzolo, struzzo, from Lat, 
(avis) struthio = ostrich (bird); Gr. otpovdds 
(strouthos) = orpovdo-Kapynros (stroutho-kamé- 
los). Called xaunAos, or camel, from its camel- 
like neck.] 

1. Ornithology : 

(1) Struthio camelus, from the deserts of 
Africa and Arabia. It is the largest of all 
living birds, standing from six to eight feet in 
height, and has been known from remote an- 
tiquity [2]; Xenophon mentions it in the 
Anabasis (i. 5), as occurring in the plains of 
Artemisia, and there are frequent references 
to it in later Roman literature. Heliogabalus 
is said to have had a dish served up composed 
of the brains of six hundred ostriches (1. 
Lampridius). Hunters report that the flesh is 
palatable, though Browne (Miscellanies) re- 
marks, doubtfully, ‘‘ perhaps boiled and well 
cooked, after the art 
of Apicius, with 
peppermint, dates, 
and other good 
things, young os- 
triches might go 
down with 
some sto- 
machs.’ 
The os- 
trich is 
hunted and 
bred for the 
sake of the quill 
feathers of the 
wings and tail, now used only by ladies, though 
formerly ostrich plumes decked the helmets of 
knights, still later, the hats of the Cavaliers, 
and the fashion came in again for a time at the 
Restoration, The ostrich is a vegetable feeder, 
but swallows stones, bits of iron, and other 
hard substances to aid the gizzard in its func- 
tions. On ostrich farms newly-hatched birds 
have been observed to pick up little stones 
before taking any food. The head and neck 
are nearly naked, body black, quill feathers of 
wings and tail white. The wings are useless 
for flight, but of so much assistance in running 
that the bird can outstrip the fleetest horse. 


OSTRICH, 


ostracostei—othsematoma 


Ostriches are polygamous, the hens lay their 
eggs in a common nest—a hole scratched in 
the sand, and the cock-bird relieves the hens 
in the task of incubation, which is aided by 
the heat of the sun. [STRuTHIO.] 

(2) The name Ostrich is often given loosely 
to individuals of the genera Rhea (q.v.) and 
Dromaius (q.v.). 

2. Scrip. : The 0731 (renanim), of Job XXxix, 
13, were obviously ostriches, as were the D’2Y? 
(yeenim) of Lam. iv. 8. The )9377N2 (bath- 
haiyaanah) of Lev. xi. 16, Deut. xiv. 15, Job 
xxx. 29, and Isa, xxxiv. 13, xliii. 20, rendered 
owl in the A.V., seems also to have been the 
ostrich, and is so translated in the R.V. 


* ostrich-board, s. 
Arch, : A wainscot. 


ostrich-farm, s. A farm on which os- 
triches are domesticated and bred for the sake 
of their feathers. : 

“The formation in the Cape Colony . . . of numer- 

ous ostrich-farms.”"—Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xviii. 63. 

ostrich-farming, s. The occupation of 
breeding ostriches for the sake of their 
feathers. It is uncertain who was the first to 
commence the practice in South Africa; but 
between 1850 and 1860 Mr, Kinnear, of Beau- 
fort West, had a flock of domesticated ostriches. 
It had been previously tried in Algeria, and is 
now being tried, with some success, in California. 


“Twelve or fifteen years ago ostrich-farming was - 


unknown at the Cape.’—Silver’s Handbook to South 
Africa (ed, 1880), p. 226. 


* os’-tridge, s. 


* 6s-trif’-ér-ols, a. [Lat. ostrea = an oyster, 
and jero=to bear, to produce.] Producing 
or containing oysters, 


Os'-tro-gdth, s. [Fr. ostrogoth ; Ital. ostro- 
gota; from Ger. ost=east (q.v.), and Eng, 
Goth (q.v.).] An Eastern Goth; one of the 
nation of East Goths who established a king- 
dom in Italy which lasted a.p. 493-552. 


6s-tré-goth’-ic, a. [Ostrogoth; -tc.] Of or 
pertaining to the Ostrogoths. 


6s'-trtii-thine, s. [Mod. Lat. (Imperatoria) 
ostruth(ium) ; Eng. suff. ~in.] 

Chem. : Cy4Hj7O9. A neutral body extracted 
from the root of the masterwort, Imperatoria 
ostruthium, by treatment with hot alcohol. 
It crystallizes in slender, colourless, silky 
needles, melting at 115°; soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and cold ammonia. Its dilute alcoholic 
solution possesses a sky-blue fluorescence, 


6s’-try-a, s. [Gr. dorpva (ostrua), and Serpus 
(ostrus) =a tree with very hard wood, like the 
hornbeam.) 

Bot. : Hop-hornbeam (so called from the re- 
semblance of the scaly catkins to hops), a 
genus of Corylacee. Two species are known. 
Ostrya vulgaris, the Common, and 0. virginica, 
the American or Virginian Hop-hornbeam. 
[TRon-woop, LEVERWOOD.] 


Os-wé'-g6, s. [See def.] The name of a town 
in the state of New York, U.S.A. 


Oswego corn-flour, s. A fine flour 
made from Indian corn or maize, 


Oswego-starch, s. A fine kind of starch 
made in the town of Oswege from maize. 


Oswego-tea, s. 


Bot.: Monarda didyma, a North American 
labiate. 


6s'-¥-ris, s. [Lat., from Gr. dcvprs (oswris) = 
a plant, probably the broom-like goosefoot 
(Gsyris alba). ] 
Bot.: A genus of Santalacee. The leaves 
es oes nepalensis are used for making a kind 
of tea, 


4 = iL 

ot-, 0-t0-, pref. [Gr. ods (ous), genit. drds 
(dtos) =an ear.] Pertaining to, or in any way 
connected with, the ear or the sense of hear- 
ing ; resembling an ear, 


* Ot-a-céus'-tic, a. & s. [Pref. ot-, and Eng. 
acoustic (q.v.); Fr. otacoustique.] 
A. As adj.:; Assisting or improving the 
sense of hearing, 
_ B. As subst. : An instrument to facilitate or 
improve the sense of hearing; an ear-trumpet. 


‘A bony tube, which as a natural otacoustick is so 
directed backward as to receive the smallest and most 
distant sound.”—Grew: Cosmo. Sacra, bk. i., ch. v. 


[OstTRICH.] 


0-tal’-gie, s. 


0'-tal1-ZY, s. 
6-tar’-i-a,s. [Gr. drdprov (Gtarion) =a little 


0-thze-ma-to’-ma, s. 


* 6t-a-cous'-tic-6n, s. [Oracoustic.] The 


same aS OTACOUSTIC (q.V.). 
“*Sir, this is called an otucousticon.’ 


iW pitts & ; ir of ass’s ears, and large ones.’” 
4 ; of ass’s ea) 8. 
Deere ee Albumazar, i. 3. 


* Ot-a-ciist, s. (Gr. draxovorijs (Gtakoustes) : 


ods (ous), genit. &7és (dtos)=an ear, and dxovw 
Gikows) =to hear.}] Ascout,aspy. (Holland.) 


6-ta-hei-té, s. (Native name.] 


Geog.: The largest of the Society Islands. 
Called also Tahiti. 

Otaheite-apple, s. 

Bot., &c.: Spondias dulcis, a handsome tree 5 
the fruit, which is. of a golden colour, has a 
flavour like that of a pineapple, and hangs in 
little nodding bunches. It is cultivated in 
the Society and Friendly Islands, especially 
in Otaheite (Tahiti). [Sponp1as.] 


Otaheite-chestnut, s. 

Bot. : Inocarpus edulis, or the genus Inocar- 
pus (q.Vv.). 

Otaheite-myrtle, s. 

Bot. : The euphorbiaceous genus Securingea. 


6-tal'-si-a,s. (Pref. of, and Gr. édyos (algos) 


== pain.] A pain in the ear; ear-ache. 


(Oraucia.}: A remedy for the 
ear-ache. 


[OTALatA.] 


ear, dimin. from ods (ous), genit. aTds (dtos) = 
an ear.] i 

1. Zool. : Eared-seal, Sea-bear, Sea-lion ; the 
single genus of the family Otariide. They are 
gregarious and polygamous, the males usually 
much Jarger than the females. Many of the 
species furnish the “ sealskin” of commerce 


SKELETON OF OTARIA IN ACT OF WALKING. 


The number of species is variously stated. The 
following are the best known, Otaria stelleri, 
the Northern Sea-lion, the largest of the genus, 
about ten feet in length, from the North 
Pacific ; 0. jubata, the Southern or Patagonian 
Sea-lion, from the Falkland Islands and Pata- 
gonia ; 0. californiana; 0. wrsina, the Com- 
mon Sea-bear, or Fur Seal, from the Prybiloff 
Islands; 0. pusilla, from the Cape of Good 
Hope ; 0. Fosteri, and others, from the coast of 
Australia. These have been grouped by some 
zoologists into many genera, founded upon 
very trivial modifications’ of. teeth and skull. 
(Prof. Flower, in Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xv. 443.) 

2. Paleont.: A formresembling the Antarc- 
tic Otaria has been found in the Upper Mio- 
cene of France. (Wallace?) 


6-ta-ri’-i-dx, + 6-ta-ri’-a-de; s. pl. 


[Mod. Lat. otari(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ide, -ade.] 

Zool.: Eared-seals, Sea-bears, Sea-lions ; a 
family of Pinnipedia (q.v.), with a single genus 
Otaria (q.v.). Distribution wide, in temperate 
regions of both hemispheres, but absent from 
the coasts of the North Atlantic. When on 
land the hind feet are turned forwards under 
the body, and aid in supporting and moving 
the trunk, as in ordinary quadrupeds. 


o'-tar-ine, a. [Mod. Lat. ofar(ia); Eng. suff. 


~ine.) Belonging to or having the characteris- 
ties of the family Otariide, 


“ All those [fossil forms] of which the characters are 
best, anew nabelong to Bee ome etely developed Pho. 
cine or Trichechine, not to the Otari: t _— 

Brit. (ed, 9th), xv. 444, TNA GS SE OMe 


O'-tar-¥,s. [Orarta.] Any individual of the 


genus Otaria, 


a Pref. ot-, and Mod. 
Lat. hematoma (q.v.).] ! ; 

Pathol.: An effusion of blood under the 
perichondrium of the ear, which is stripped 
from the eartilage. According to some autho- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rale, fill; try, S¥rian. 2, 08 


=@; ey=a; qu=kw. 


~ tities, the effusion is within the cart 
is considered to be an unfavourable in 
insanity. 


@-thé-d-scope, s, [OrHoscopz.] 


A. As adjective or adjective pronoun : 
1. Not the same ; different from that which 
been stated or specified. 
‘There is no other shelter.” 
2. Not this; cont: ° poate th 
‘ether side of the street.” 3 ue 
3. Additional, extra. 


“Many oper tess noble fl Ir. oe. 
esp. > Richard IIT., tv. & 
* 4, Second. 


“ Thy likeness, thy fit thy other self.” 
ane help, bs P. L., vill. 450, 


*5. Used as onymous with as 0 
Posed toright a ans! tal 


“A distaff in her other hand she had.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. xii. 26. 


6. Used as opposed to some. 


“Some fell among thorns, but other fell into good 
ground."—Mat¢hew sill. 7, & 


7. Used reciprocally with each, and applic- 
able to any number ol individuals. = 


“ They asked each other of their welfare.”—Exodus 
xviii. 7, & 


*8. The other, another. 
“ Tilting one at other's breast.” 
‘Shakesp. 


© Othello, iL. 8. 
* B. As adv. : Otherwise. 
“Tf you think other.” Shakexp.: Othello, tv. 2. 
{ (1) The other day: Some day not long 
past ; not long ago; lately, recently. 
(2) Every other: Every second or alternate : 
@s, every other day. 
+ other-world, «a. ° 
1. Lit.: Belonging to another state of exist- 
ence. 
2. Fig. : Shadowy, unreal, unsubstantial. 
coe Ts et ase ccelet pth t 
very long time ago."—@. A. Sala; Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 29, 1885, 
+ other-worldliness, s. The practice 
or condition of postponing the affairs of daily 


life to those of a future state. 
“ Its no a tag ae kt upholding an {deal 
before men's eyes, had the disadvan of discredit- 


ing the real."—G. H. Lewes > Hist. of Philosophy, il. 5 


» $th’-6r, conj. [A form of either (q.v.).] (F 
oe ee i orm @.v.).} (For 


“Other myd boc, other ryche cloth, other other 
ryche thynge.~ Robert of Gloucester, p. 71. 
* _- 


a adv. (Eng. other, and gate = 
way, manner.) In another way ; otherwise. 


“He would have tickled othergates than he 
did.”"—Shukesp, : Twelfth Night, ¥. L 


* 6th’-é a. same word as other- 
guise (q.v. mi Of another kind ; other. 
“T have in reserve a body of otherguess arguments.” 


—Berkeley : Alciphron, Dial. i. § 15. 
* Sth’-6r-guige, a. & adv. (Eng. other, and 
guise = way.) 


A, As adj. : Of another kind or sort ; other. 
B. As adv. : In another way; otherwise, 


*Sth’-ér-néss, s. [Eng. other; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being other ; alterity. 
* -€ér-sdme, «. [Eng. other, and some.] 
e others ; others. 
“Othersome, paren d friends the ki 
hed ees oes Hing Jom (an. is. 
* éth’-ér-wardsg, adv. [Eng. other ; -wards.] 
In another direction. 


* 6th’-ér-wa: * oth-er-wayes, adv. 
[{Eng. other, and way.) In another way; 
otherwise. 


« then do I that 
om ih Ga ath ae fata al ok pene Dot 
God myself."—Tyndall : Workes, p. 85. 
*dth-ér-whére, adv. [Eng. other, and 
] In or to another place ; elsewhere. 


: ” 
“ The king hath sent me nL aS 


otheoscope—otoscope 


It | * éth-ér-while, Stty-ér_whiles adv. 
[Eng,. other, and while.] At another ¢ ine 3 at 
other times. 


“She wepte, and otherwhile sony.” 
_ ¥ Gower; C. A., iL 
éth’-ér-wisge, adv. & conj. [Eng. other, and 
wise = manuer.} 
A. As adverb: 
1. In a different manner; in another man- 
ner; differently ; not so. 


“Tf any man techith otherwise and accordith not 
Bork hoolsum wordis of our Lorde."— Wycliffe: Timo- 
2. In other respects. 


- tae anid, truly, that the pest ae otherwise, are 
0 t) — : 
ys A n regard of society. "—Hooker 


3. By or from other causes. 


wah Sa et te 
Ue oo 
Raleigh ; Hist. World.’ Dein 


B. As conj.: Else; but for this; such not 

being the case. ; 
“Wate <a hp 
~Shaheep ; poate ivisee: of Windsor me 7 ar 
6-thén~na, s. [Lat., from Gr. 5@ovva (othonna) 
=a Syrian plant, perhaps a marigold.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Othonnew (q.v.). 
About sixty species are known, most of them 
Cape herbs or shrubs with yellow, rarely with 
blue, heads. 


6-thén’-né-2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. othonn(a) ; 
Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] m 
Bot.: A sub-tribe of Cynaree. 


t O'-thé-scope,s. [Gr. &6¢u (dthed) = to push, 
and ¢xoréw (skoped) = to see, to observe.) 
Surg. : An instrument invented in 1851 by 
Czermak, for pong water round the eye to 
enable the interior to be seen. It has been 
superseded by the ophthalmoscope (q.v.). 


O'-thyl, s. (Eng. o(xygen), and (e)thyl.] 
Chem. : Williamson's name for acetyl (q.v.). 


Otic, a. &s. (Fr. otique.] [Or-.] 
A, As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
ear: as, the otic ganglion. 
B. As subst.: A medicine employed in 
diseases of the ear. 
t O-ti-dx, s. pl. [Ormrp2z.] 
o-tid’ +t O-ti-dae, s. pl. [Lat. of(is), 
or genit. otid{is) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ornith.: Bustards; a family intermediate 
between the Game Birds and the Plovers. 
The bill is always short, the wings convex, 
tail short, and hind toe wanting, Chief 
genera: Utis, Gidicnemus, and Cursorius. 


6-ti-d-rhyn'’-chiis, s. (Gr. driv (ation) =a 
little ear, and pvyxos (rhungchos) = a snout.) 


Entom.: A genus of Curculionide, Seven- 
teen species are British. 
* o'-ti-Ose (t as sh), * 0’-tious, a. [Lat. 


otiosus, from otium = leisure.] At leisure, at 
ease, unemployed, idle, lazy. 

“Such stories of supernatural events as require, on 
the part of the hearer, nothing more than an otiose 
assent.”"—Paley - Avidences, vol, L ch. |. 

* 6-ti-ds’-i-ty (ti as shi), s. (Bng. otios(e); 
-ity.) The quality or state of being otiose ; 
leisure, idleness. 


&-tis, s. [Lat., from Gr. aris (dtis)= Otis 
tarda.) 
Ornith. : Bustard (q.v.). The typical genus 
of the family Otidida. 


6-ti/-tis, s. [Gr. obs (ous), genit. drds (dtos) = 
the ear; suff. -itis (q.v.).} 
Pathot. : Inflammation of the ear; ear-ache. 
It is attended by severe pain, In the worst 
cases it ends in otorrhcea (q.v.). Called also 
Otalgia. 


6-t6-, pref. [Or-.] 
3-td’-ba, s. [From the specific name of Myris- 
tica Otoda.] 


otoba-fat, s. 

Chem.: A colourless fat obtained from the 
fruit of Myristica Otoba. It melts at 35°, smells 
like nutmegs, and contains myristin, olein, and 
otobite. 


pare eee 
H e e substance 
obtained from otoba-fat by saponification. It 


zhiin. -clous, -tious, -sious = shiis. 
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forms large, colourless, glassy prisms, taste. 
less and inodorous, soluble in hot alcohol 
and ether, and melting at 133°, 


6t-6-co'-ni-iim, 6-tdc’-d-nite, «. 
oto-, and Gr. xévs (konis) = aay 
Anat, : The-ear-dust in man. [OTo.irs.] 


6t'-0-crane, s. [Pref. oto-, and Gr. xpaviov 
(kranion) =the upper part of the head, the 
skull.) 
Compar, Anat.: The open, bony chamber of 
the ear in fishes, 


0-td¢'-¥-Sn, s. (Pref. oto-, and Gr. xiwy (kuén) 
=a dog.] 


Zool. : A synonym of Megalotis (q.v.). 


0'-td-diis, s. [Pref. ot-, and Gr. d80vs (odous) 
=a tooth.) 
Paleont.: A genus of sharks founded on 
teeth from the Bracklesham beds (Middle 
Eocene). 


6-tég’-ra-phY, s. [Pref. ofo-, and Gr. ypddw 
(graph6)= to write, to describe} A Fes 
tion of the ear. 
0’-t0-¥ps, ». 
vulture. | 
Ornith.: A genus of Vulturine (q.v.). Oto- 
gyps auricularis js the Eared Vulture of 
Africa ; 0. calvus, the Indian or Pondicherry 
Vulture, and 0, nubicus, the Nubian Vulture, 
The first two species have folds of skin on 
their necks, which some have fancied re- 
sembled external ears. 


0'-td-lite, 0'-td-lith, s. [Ororrraus.] 

Compar. Anat. (Pl.): Small bones suspended 
here and there in the ampulle and semi- 
circular canals in the internal ear of fishes ; 
also small concretions in the auditory saes of 
Crustacea and other invertebrate animals. 
They correspond to the human otoconium 
(q.v.). Foster thinks they may act as dampers. 


6-t6l'-i-thiis, s._ [Pref. ofo-, and Gr. Ai@os 
(lithos) = a stone.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Seienide. Snout ob- 
tuse or somewhat pointed, the lower jaw pro- 
jecting; canine teeth more or less distinct ; 
scales of small or moderate size. About 
twenty species, from the tropical and sub-tro- 
pical parts of the Atlantic and Indian oceans. 


6-t6-lith’-iec, 6-t6-lith’-ie, a. (Eng. otolit(e), 
otolith ; -ic.]) Of or pertaining to an otolite ; 
as, otolithic vesicles. 


6-tdl-3-8Y, s. (Pref. ofo-, and Gr. Adyos (logos) 
=a word, a discourse. ] 
Anat.: That branch of anatomy which 
deals with the ear; a treatise on the ear. 


* 6t’-6-mjy, s. [A corrupt. of anatomy.] A 
skeleton. 

“She's grown a meer otomy."—Swift > Polite Conver- 
sation, 1. 

6-to-nyc'-tér-is, s. [Pref ofo-, and Mod. 
Lat. nycteris (q.v.).] 

Zool.: A genus of Vespertilionide, group 
Plecoti (q.v.). But one species is known, 
Otonyeteris hemprichii, from the north-east of 
Africa and the north-western Himalayas, 


6-tdp’-a-thy, s. [Pref. ofo-, and Gr. mados 
(pathos) = sutfering, pain.] A diseased con- 
dition of the ear. 


6-tdp’-tér-is, s. [Pref. ofo-, and Gr. mrepis 
(pleris) = a fern.) 

Paleobot.: A genus of fossil ferns. The 
leaves are pinnated, the leaflets rounded at 
the base and joining the rachis by a narrow 
stalk. The veins proceed directly from the 
base to the apex, without any midrib, Found 
in the Lias and Oolite. 


6-tdr-rho’-a, s. [Pref. oto-, and Gr. péw (rhed) 
= to tlow.] 
Pathol. : A purulent discharge from the ear, 
which often takes place for some months 
after scarlet fever of a severe type. 


(Pref. 


[Pref. oto-, and Lat. gyps=a 


@-té-scdpe, s. [Pref. ofo-, and Gr. cxowéw 
(skoped) = to see, to observe.] 
Surgery: 


1, An instrument for viewing the interior 
of the ear. 

2, An instrument enabling the examiner to 
detec’ the sound of air passing through the 
tynipanitie cavity in certain morbid conditions. 


2 pcp Ri ie ree < ieee 
ee ee 
Gil, béy; Pout, J6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a9; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-oian, -tian= shan. -tion, -siou = shin; -tion, -gion= 


-ble, -dle, &¢. = bel, del. 
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0-tds’-té-al, s. (Pref. oto-, and Gr, daréov 
(osteon) = a bone.) 
Anat. : A bone of the ear. 


6-tdz-a-mi’-tés, s. [Pref. oto-, and Mod. 
Lat. zamites.] 


Paleobot. : A genus of Jurassic Cycads. 


6-td-zo’-itim, s. [Gr. *Qros ((tos) =a giant, 
and wor (zon) = an animal; a giant animal, 
or an animal giant. (Hitchcock, loc. cit.). ] 
Palewont.: A genus of Lithichnozoa, group 
Batrachia; quadrupedal; four-toed behind, 
five-toed before ; web-footed, caudate (?) ; toes 
thick, mostly terminated by pellets. Known 
only by fossil footprints from the Sandstone 
of the Connecticut Valley. (E. Hitchcock: 
Ichnology of Massachusetts, pp. 123-126.) 


@-triim, 6'-0-trum, s. [See def.] The Dec- 
canese name for the fibre of Demia extensa. 


St'-tar, St’-td, s. [Arrar (2).] 


6t-ta’-va ri’-ma, s. [Ital. = eighth or octu- 
ple rhyme.] A form of versification consist- 
ing of eight lines, of which the first six rhyme 
alternately, and the last two form a couplet, 
the metre of the lines being eleven syllables. 


Gt-tél’-i-a, St-til'-i-a, s. [From oftel-ambel, 
the Malabar name of the plant.] 

Bot. : A genus of Stratiotez, growing at the 
mouth of the Nile, the Ganges, and some 
Australian rivers. The species are eaten in 
India as potherbs. 


Ot’-tér (1), * ot-er, s. [A.S. otor; cogn. with 
Dut. otter; Icel. otr; Dan. odder; Sw. utter ; 
Ger. otter; Russ. vuidra; Lith. udra; Gr. 
tSpa (hudra) = a water-snake, a hydra.] 

1. Zool. : The genus Lutra (q.v.), and espe- 
cially Lutra vulgaris, the Common Otter. 
The animals vary greatly in size; but the 
total length averages about forty inches, of 
which the tail constitutes rather more than a 
third, The fur is of a soft, brown colour, 
lighter on throat and breast, and consists of 
long, coarse, 
shining 
hairs, witha 
short under- 
fur of fine 
texture. The 
otter lives 
exclusively 
on fish, and 
is therefore 
rarely met 
with far 
from water. 
The female 
produces 
from three to five at a birth, usually in March 
or April, and brings them up in a nest formed 
of grass, and usually in a hollow in a river- 
bank or in the shelter of the roots of some 
overhanging tree. It is gradually becoming 
rare in Britain. Otter-hunting was formerly 
acommon pastime. [OTTrER-HOUND.] Otters 
have a wide geographical range, and greatly 
resemble the type-species, L. vulgaris. [EN- 
HYDRA, SEA-OTTER. ] 


2. Angling: An instrument for fishing, so 
ealled from its destructive nature. It is now 
declared illegal. It isa float, from which lines 
Tun out with bait or flies, and which is either 
moored or trailed parallel to a boat. 

3. Entom.: The larva of the Ghost-moth 
(q.v.). 

otter-dog, otter-hound, s. 
of hound used to hunt otters. 


St-tér (2), s. [A corrupt. of arnotto (q.v.). 
(For def. see seas av] 


Ot'-td-man, a. & s, [Fr., from Othman, or 
Osman, the founder of the Ottoman or Turkish 
Empire, in a.p. 1299.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Turks : 
as, the Ottoman Empire. 

B. As substantive : 

1, A Turk. 

2. A kind of coueu or sofa introduced from 
Turkey. 


“ And o'er her silken ottoman 
Are thrown the fragrant beads of amber,” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, ii, 


* 6t'-to-mite, s. [Orromay.] An Ottoman, a 
Turk 


A species 


“Europe's bulwark 'gainst the Ortomite.’ 
Byron: Childe Harold, iy. 14, 


otosteal—ourapterydee 


dt’-tré-lite,s. [After Ottre(z), Belgium, where 
found ; suff, -lite (Min.).] 
Min. : Avariety of Phyllite (q.v.), occurring 
in small scales in a clay slate. 


éu’-bat, Ou’-bit, s. [Etym. doubtful; prob. 
from A.S. wibba =a worm ; ef. Ger. weben = 
to weave.] 

1. Lit.: A popular name in Scotland and the 
north of England for any hairy caterpillar, and 
specially for that of the Tiger-moth (q.v.). 
(Notes & Queries, March 14, 1885, p. 217.) 

2. Fig. : Applied in contempt to any shabby 
hirsute person. 


6u-bit, s. [OvuBar.] 


6u-bli-étte’, s. (Fr. oublier (Lat. obliviscor) 
= to forget.] A dungeon constructed in some 
old castles and buildings, in which were con- 
fined persons condemned to perpetual im- 
prisonment or to secret death. It was entered 
by a staircase or steps reaching to the top of 
a chamber, in the floor of which was an open- 
ing into the dungeon. This opening served 
also for the admission of light and air. 


* Sich, * ouche, * owche, * nouch, 
*nouche, *nowche, s. (The true form 
is nouch, the initial n having been attached 
to the article. (See remarks under N.) O. Fr. 
nouche, nosche, nusche, from Low Lat. nusca, 
from O. H. Ger. nusca, nuscha; M. H. Ger. 
nusche, nushe = a buckle, a clasp, a brooch.) 

1, The socket, collet, setting, or bezel of a 
gem. 


“As a precious stone in a riche ouche.”—Elyot > 
Governour, bk, iii., ch, xxviii. 


2, A gem ; anornament, as a clasp, @ brooch, 
alocket. (Chaucer: C. T., 8,258.) 

3. A boil or tumour on the skin. 

4, The blow given by a boar’s tusk. 


ia 
6u-dén’-d-don, s. [Gr. 0vS€év (ouden), neut. 
of ovdecs (oudeis) = none ; suff. -odon.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Plesiosauria (Saurop- 
terygia, Owen), from strata of supposed Tri- 
assic age in South Africa. The mouth was 
beak-shaped, and probably toothless. 


ou-gei-ni-a, s. [From Ougein, or Oojein, a 
city of Hindoostan.] 

Bot.: A genus of Hedysaree. Ougeinia dal- 
bergioides is a deciduous Indian tree, growing 
chiefly in the Himalayas. Its leaves are given 
as fodder for cattle. Its wood is hard, durable, 
and takes a good polish. It yields an astrin- 
gent red gum. The bark, which is also 
astringent, is used to poison fish. 


* oughne, «a. 


ought (as at), * ogt, s. & adv. [AucaT.] 
A, As subst. : Anything, aught. 
“‘ He asked him if he saw ought.”—Mark viii. 28. 
B. As adv. : In any manner, way, or degree ; 
aught, at all. 
““ Whoso grutcheth owght he doth folie.” 
_ Chaucer: C. T., 3,047. 
ought (as at), v.t. & auwil. [Properly the 
pa. t. of owe (q.v.)., but now used indifferently 
and without change of form as a present or 
past tense, and as a past participle.] 
A. As a transitive verb: 
*J, As the pa. t. of owe: 
1, Owed ; was or were bound to pay; was 
or were indebted in. 


“ There was a certainelender which had twodetters, 
the one ought five hundred pence and the other fiftie.” 
Luke vii. (1551.) 


2, Owned ; was or were master of. 
“To use that sword so well as he it owght.” 
iy Spenser; F.Q., If. viii. 40. 
3. Owed; was or were morally bound or 
under obligation of. 
“She did it for her husband, and she ought it.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Double Marriage, iti, 1, 
*II, As the pa. par. of owe: Owed. 


ss pr Ren aing the occasion, I will add a continu- 
ance to that happy motion, and besides give you some 
tribute to the love and duty I long have ought you.”— 
Spelman. 

* TIL. Used impersonally : It is becomin 

L i : or 
befitting to ; it behoves. 3 
“ Hir ought of mercy for to slake 
Hir daunger.” Gower; 0.A., iv. 
B. As an auxiliary verb: 


1. To be bound in duty or by moral obliga- 
tion. (Romans xv. 1.) : - a 
2, To be necessary ; to behove. 


“Well ought a mun avised for to be.” 
Chaucer: 0.1, 4,331, 


{[Own, a.] 


dunge (1), * unce, s. 


* Onde, s. 


* 6und’-ié, * 6und’-éd, 


6an’-dy, «. 


* Ouphe, * duph, s. 


* Ouph-en, a. 


6ur, * oure, * ure, «a. or poss. pron. 


Ou-rang’, s. 
6u-ra-ndg'-ra-_phist, s. (URANoGRAPHIST.] 
ou-ra-ndg’-ra-_phy, s. 
dur -Ap-tér -¥-de, éur-Ap-tér-ye - 


3. To be fitting, becoming, or expedient 
morally. 
“My brethren, these things ought not so to be." 
James iii. 10, 


ought (as At), s. [A corrupt. of nought (q.v-).J 


A cipher. 


ought-lins (as At’-lins), adv. [Eng. ought ; 


Scotch suff. -lins.] In the least; in any 


degree. 


* ought-ness (as at’-néss),s. [Eng. ought, 


v. 3 -ness.] ‘The quality or state of being as 
a thing ought to be; rightness. 


6u-is’-ti-ti, s. [Native name.] [Marmoset.} 
6u-long, s. [OBLonG.] 
6u-lér-rha-gy, s. 


a (Gr. odAov (oulon) = the 
gum, and payy (rhagé) = a bursting through.) 
Pathol. : Bleeding from the gums. 


[O. Fr. wnce (Fr. once), 
from Lat. wncia=(1) an ounce, (2) an inch.} 
{Incu.] 

I, Literally: 

1, A unit of weight. In Troy weight, the 
ounce is the twelfth part of a pound, and con- 
tains twenty pennyweights of twenty-four 
grains each, and is, therefore, equivalent to 
480 grains. In avoirdupois weight, the ounce 
is the sixteenth part of a pound, and is equi- 
valent to 4374 grains Troy. 

2, A money of account in Morocco, valued 
about 37,d. sterling. ( 

Il. Fig.: A very small ouantity; the 
smallest quantity. 


Ounge (2), s. [Fr. once; Port. onga ; Sp. onza; 


Ital. lonza (prob. =Jonza). Most probably 
all the forms are nasalized from the Persian 
name of the animal ; ef. Pers. yuz = a panther. 
(Skeat.)] / 

Zool. : Felis wncia, the Snow Leopard. 
Habitat, the Himalayas, at an elevation rang- 
ing from 9,000 to 18,000 feet. It is about the 
size of a leopard, of which it is probably an 
immature form ; ground-colour pale yellowish- 
gray, dingy yellowish-white beneath. The 
fur is thick, and it has a well-marked short 
mane. It has never been known to attack man. 


“‘ Bears, tigers, ounces, pards, _ 
Gambolled before them.” Milton: P. L., iv. 344 


(Fr. onde, from Lat. unda=a 
wave.] Work waving up and down; a kind 
of lace; acurl. (Halliwell.) 

“The ounde is warke wauyng vp and doune.”—Hall = 


Henry VIII. (an. 11). 
3 * (ind '- ing, 
Ownd'-ié, a. ([Ounpe.] Waving; like a 
wave or waves. (Chaucer: Hous of Fame, iii.) 


[OnpDe, Onpy.] 
Her. : The same as ONDE; wavy. 


([Oar.] <A goblin, an 
elf, a fairy. 
“*Strew good luck, owphes, on every sacred room.” 
hakesp.: Merry Wives, v. 5. 
1 [Eng. owph; -en.]  Elfish, 
fairy. 

{ Aconjectural reading proposed by War- 
burton in Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 5. 
ane Globe edition has,.without obelizing the 
ine: 

“You orphan heirs of fixed destiny,” 

L [A.S. 
wre = of us; gen. pl. of the first personal 
pronoun. Ure is a contracted form of sere, 
which again is for wnsara, the Gothic form of 
the genit. pl. of the first personal pronoun.] 
Of, pertaining, or belonging to us: as, our 
land, owr books, owr men, &c. 

“Give us this day our daily bread.”—Matthew vi. 11. 
a Ours (Mid..Eng. owres, A.S. wres, genit. 
sing. of wre) is used when the substantive pre- 
cedes, and thus corresponds in use to mine 
and thine, 


J G) Ofours: Our, ours ; of us. 
J (2) Our Lady: [Lapy]. 
(ORANG.] 


[URANOGRAPHY.] 


i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ourapter(yz), or 


genit. ourapteryg(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-id@.) 


Gan dha. sain... eS 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; milte, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, ce 


=€; ey=4; qu=kw. 


nly one 
sambucaria, the 


with dark gray. 
plants, as oak, elder, &c, (Stainton.) 
Gur-ap-tér-Yx, s. (Gr. oipa (owra)=a tail, 
and wrépué (pterux) = a wing.) 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Ourapteryde (q.v.). 


6u-rar-¥, s. [Curanrt.] 


* Ou-rdx, s. (Gr. odpat (owraz), the Attic 
name of a gallinaceous tire ; probably a kind 
of grouse.] 


Ornith.: A genus of Cracine (True Curas- 
sows). The bill is shorter and thicker than that 
of Crax, the membrane at the base and the 
adjacent parts of the head, with short velvety 
a Owrax pauxi (the 0. mitu of Tem- 
minck), is the Galeated Curassow, a native of 


feathers. 


Mexico. 


é6u’-ré-bi, s. [Native name.] 
Zool. : S 


four feet; pale tawny above, white below. 


The horns of the adult male are five inches 
inted, and boldly ringed at 


long, straight, 
the base. The female is hornless. 


6u-rét’-ic, a. (Ureric.] 

6ur-ié, a. (Oorre.] 

6arn, a. [A vulgar corrupt. of our or ours.] 

*ourn, * ourne, vi. [Orv.] 

6u-r6l-3-gy, du-rés-cd- 
(owron) = urine, and cxorew (. see, 


to observe.) 
of diseases by examination of the urine. 


Sarg, a. [Ovr, T.] 


ar -sél, Sdr-sélg’, pron. (Ovrserves.] 


(Scotch.) 


Our-sélf’, pron. (Eng. our, and self.) My- 
self; used in regal, official, or formal style, 
and generally with we or us. 

Sd “To make society 

The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 

Till supper-time alone.” Shakesp.: Macbeth, ili. 1. 
6ar-sél 


us, not o 


responding to us. 
Our good from ourselves, oF ae 
own au our own; 
Live to ourselves,” Milton: P. L., 1i. 253. 


O6as-ais-thén-ies, s. (Gr. ots (ous) = ear, 


and aig@davopuat (aisthanomai) = to perceive by 


the senses.] Ear sensations. (Rossiter.) 


Suge, s. [Oose.] 
éus-el, 6uz-el, *os-el, * os-ul, s. [A.8. 


dsle (for *ansle, or *amsle); Mid. Eng. osel ; 
O. H. Ger. amsala; cogn. with Ger. amsel. 
(Skeat.)} 

Ornith. : Turdus merula, the Blackbird (q.v.). 
The word is rare, except in poetry. 


a ousel shrills, the ruddock warbles soft.” 
>» Spenser ; Epithalamion. 


J GQ) Ring-Ousel : 

Ornith.: Turdus torquatus. 
It differs from the blackbird 
(7. merula) in the dark colour 
of its bill, and in its con- 
spicuous white gorget, 
whence its popularname. In 
most parts of England it is 
only known as a migrant in HEAD OF RING- 
spring and autumn from and OUSEL, 
to its winter quarters, which : 
have not as yet been definitely ascertained. 


+(2) Water-Ousel : 
Ornith: Cinclus aquaticus. 
II. 3.] 


named the DapRes, a term apparently Seedy ana 


(Drerer, 5., 


pesense in i e ae oer. am oetion Te 
16, 17) not, as is comm 

Sifd's Dabit of entering the water 4 pursuit of 
its prey, it aly seen hed on the 
top of astone inthe midst of e torrent, ina continual 
dipping motion, or short cot _ 
Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xviii. 75. 


boil, ; péat, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
ix taniien sak ascent; -tion, a -cious, -tious, 


copophorus ouredi ; from South Africa ; 
about two feet high at the shoulder, length 


oe eer. « odpoy 
The diagnosis or determining 


»pron. [P1. of owrself(q.v.).] We or 
ers ; as a nominative it is added to 
we by way of emphasis or opposition ; in the 
objective it is used as a reflexive pronoun cor- 


ourapteryx—out 


60s'-en, SWs'’-en, 5. pl. (See def.] A Scotch 
form for oxen, [Ox.] 


vt. [O. Fr. oster (Fr. éter), a word of 
doubtful etymology, but probably from a Lat. 
* hausto, from haurio = to draw water. ] 


ae To vacate; to take away; to do away 


“ Multiplication of actions upon the case were ra 
formerly, and thereby a of law ousted, which dis. 
cow many suits.— Hale, 

2. To eject; to put out of possession ; to 

dispossess, to remove ; to turn out. 

“ For this injury the lemee was entitled to bis action 
whichever if an that cnated Hits eee 
ment., Dk. ili eb. 11 pei a ita 

Oast-ér, s. [Ousr.] 
Law: A putting out of possession; dispos- 
session, disseizin, ejection. 

“Formerly the ouster, or dis: ion was treated 
in our law books as either of the freehold or of chat- 
tels real: a distinction of the ntmost importance, not 
werk eontiand ta ne tan os taaene rare 

eir use 8) es of property, 
but because those which the law ndorded for recovery 


of the possesssion of chattels real were totally inap- 
plicable to all Coe of freehold."—Slackstone : Com- 


at, * oute, * ute, adv., a., s., prep., & interj. 
[A.S. tite, titan = out, without ; cogn. with 
Dut. wit; Icel. wt; Dan. ud; Sw. wt; Ger. 
aus; O. H. Ger. viz; Goth. ut; O. Fris ut; 
Sanse, ud.) 

A, As adverb: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Marking or denoting locality, position, or 
relation in space : 

(1) Not in or within ; on or at the outside 
or exterior ; without; opposed to in, within, 
or inside. 

“To search Windsor castle within and out.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 5. 

(2) To or towards the outside or exterior; 

with verbs of motion. 


“We must out and talk.” 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cesar, v. 1. 


(3) Ina state of disclosure, opening, or un- 
folding. 


“Fruits and grains are half a in concocting ; 
whereas leaves are out and perfect in a month.”—Sacon. 


(4) Not indoors ; not at home; abroad. 


“When we reached Albion Place they were out.”— 
Miss Austen: Mansfield Park, ch. v. 


(5) From home ; out of doors. 


“Whip him owt, says the third."—Shakesp.: Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4. 


(6) Abroad ; in foreign countries, 
“ He hath been out nine years.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, 1, 1. 
(7) In the field ; on military service. 
(8) Specif. : Engaged in a duel: as, He has 
been out many times. 
(9) Ata distance ; away from ; noting separa- 
tion or absence. 
I cannot live out of her Fishery eS A 


Shakesp. : As 
(10) Dislocated. 


“ My shoulder-blade is out.” 
Shakesp.; Winter's Tale, iv, 3, 


11) In or into society : as, to bring a young 
y out ; to come out. 
2. Marking or denoting relations other than 
those of space. 
(1) In a state of disclosure or publicity ; 
public, open ; not hidden, secret, or kept back, 


“ Truth will out.” 
Shakesp, ; Merchant of Venice, ii, 2. 


(2) Not in employment; not employed ; not 
engaged or interested. 


“ Who loses, and who wins, who's in, who's out,” 
Shakesp.: Lear, v. 3. 


(8) Out of office : as, The government went 
out on the Dill. 

(4) Ina state of destitution, want, or need ; 
in need ; deficient; out of pocket; at a loss. 

(5) Finished, exhausted ; used up. 


ma pace coals are properest for dressing meat; and 
when they are out, if you happen to miscarry in any 
dish, lay the fault upon want of coals,"—Swift : Direc- 
tions to Servants. 


(6) Extinguished, extinct; no longer burn- 
ing or shining. 
“ This candle burns not clear; "tis I must snuff it, 
Then out it goes." Shakesp.: Henry V//1., ili. 2 


(7) Destroyed, so as no longer to have power 
or sight. 


“Tt was t ign'rance, Gloster's eyes being out, 
To let him live.” Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 5. 


(8) Not in the hands of the owner; let out. 

“ Land that is out at rack rent.”—Locke, 

(9) Loudly ; without restraint: as, to cry 
out, to iaugh out, to speak out, 
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(10) Plainly, openly ; without reserve : as, 
To speak one’s mind out. 

(11) To the end : as, to hear a tale out. 

(12) At an end; finished. 


“ Our hour is fully out.” 
Shakesp.:; Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 2 
* (18) Thoroughly, completely, fully. 
“Thou wast not out three years old.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 
(14) So as to consume ; away. 


“ They dress and comb out all their opportunities of 
morning devotion, and sleep out the care for their 
souls,” —Taylor. 


(15) At a loss; in a puzzle, 


“T have forgot my part and I am out.” 
Shakesp, ; Coriolanus, ¥. 3. 


(16) Not in accord with others ; discordant : 
as, One instrument in an orchestra is out. * 

(17) In a state of error, fault, or incorrect- 
ness : as, He was out in his calculations. 

(18) On the wrong scent ; mistaken ; under 
& misapprehension, 


“If I cannot recover your niece, I am a foul way 
out.” —Shakesp, ; Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 


(19) At odds. 


“Lancelot and I are out.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, tii. & 


(20) Having torn clothes ; ragged. 


“Tf you be owt I can mend you.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cwsar, i, L 

II. Sports & Games: Applied to a player in 
cricket who has been bowled, caught, run out, 
&c., or otherwise lost his turn to bat, or in 
tennis, &c., to the player who has lost his 
turn to serve the ball. 
' ieee was out leg before.”—Daily Telegraph, July 1, 


* B, As adj. : Far, distant, remote. 


“The outest corner of the realme.”—Spenser : State 
of Ireland, 


C. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, One who is out of office or employment ; 
specif. in politics, one out of office. (Rarely 
in the singular.) [IN, s.] 

2. A nook, a corner; a projecting angle ; 
hence, the ins and outs of a question = the 
full details. 

8. An outing. (Colloquial.) 

II, Print. : One or more words omitted by 
the compositor in setting up copy. 

*D, As prep. : Out of ; without. 


“When you have pushed out your gates the very 
defender of them.”—shakesp.: Coriolanus, v. 2. 


E, As interjection: 
1. Expressing anger, grief, or abhorrence; 
begone! away | 


“ Out, idle words ! servants to shallow fools |” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,016. 


{ It is frequently used with on or wpon. 
“Out upon you! how am I mistook in you !"— 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 3. 
2. Expressing impatiénce or petulance ; 
come to an end! be extinguished. 
* Out, out, brief candle!” Shakesp. > Macbeth, v. 3. 


1. Out of: 
(1) Away from; denoting absence or separa- 
tion 


* T cannot be out of the sight of Orlando.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, iv.L 


(2) Proceeding from ; denoting the source or 
origin whence an action or thing proceeds, 


“When ips king one pean ae out of anger _ 
H mand... to stop the rumour, 
reo Shakesp. . Henry VIL, WL 
(3) In consequence of ; through. 


“Wh 1 will out of this advise you.” 
id ec poh pos : Cymbeline, iil, & 


(4) By means of. 


“ Out of thy honest truth to play the woman.” 
ame Shakesp. : Henry VIII, 4.3% 


(5) From, or proceeding from a place, or from 
ihe interior towards the exterior. 
6) Taken from; denoting extraction, deri- 
vation, quotation, or copying. 
“Notwithstanding T. G.'s censure of them out of 
Horace."—Stillingfleet. 


(7) From; away from ; without regard to ; not 
in accordance with; beyond; denoting devia- 
tion from what is common, regular, or proper. 


“We publish it at this juncture; and 80, out of all 
method, apart and before the work."—Swift. 


(8) Beyond; deprived of ; away from ; want- 
ing ; denoting deprivation or want. 


“Tam out of friends.” 
Shakesp. ; All’s Well that Ends Weil, i 3. 


(9) Excluded from: as, out of favour, ort of 
use. 

(10) Deprived of; denoting loss or exhaus- 
tiun : as, out of heart. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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(11) In a state of being beyond or without 
the limits or reach of : as, out of reach, out of 
hearing. 

(12) Beyond. 

“That's because the one is painted, and the other 

gut of all count.”"—Shakesp. : T'wo Gentlemen of Verona, 
L 


(13) From; denoting rescue, freeing, or 
liberation : as, owt of danger. 

(14) From; away from: as, He will not be 
frightened out of his duty. 

*2. Out of frame: Out of proper order ; in 
confusion, disordered, irregular. 

3. Out of hand: At once, immediately, 
without delay. 


“@Qather we our forces out of hand.” _ 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VL, ili. 2. 


4, Out of joint: [Jornt, s., FT). 

5, Out of print: Not in the market; not to 
‘be purchased ; said when all the copies printed 

_-of a book have been sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of. 

6. Out of sorts: Indisposed, unwell; out of 
“temper. 

7. Out of temper : Ina bad temper ; irritated, 
vexed. 

8. Out of trim: Not in good order ; specif., 
-gaid of a ship when not properly balanced for 
-sailing. 

9. Out of one’s time: Having served one’s 
‘apprenticeship. 

10. Out of tune : Discordant ; not in tune. 

ll. Out of twist, out of throw: The same as 
Out of winding. (Scotch.) 

12. Out of winding, out of wind : Not having 
a wind or twist ; brought to a plane, uneven ; 
applied by artificers to surfaces. 

13, Out to owt: From outside to outside; so 
as to include the whole breadth, size, or 
thickness ; applied to measurements. 

*14, Out of cry, out of all cess, out of all 
-whooping : Excessively ; out of measure, 


“Wonderful, out of all whooping.”"—Shakesp.: As 
You Like It, iii. 2. 


15. Out of the way: 

(1) Away from populous districts ; secluded, 
retired, unfrequented. 

(2) Unusual, excessive : as, The price is not 
out of the way. 

16. Out-of-door: 

(1) Lit. : Inthe openair ; out of the house : 

-as, out-of-door exercise. 

* (2) Fig.: Beyond one’s reach.; not to be 
ameddled with. 


“Nay, sirs, if Cesar writ, I ask no more ; 
He's guilty, and the question's out-of-door.” 
Dryden; Juvenul, sat. x. 


17. Out-of-doors Out of the house ; abroad, 

18. Out of pocket: Actually paid or ex- 
pended : as, out-of-pocket expenses. 

19. To be out of tourt : 

(1) Lit.: To be unable to bring forward 
one’s cause. Used specially of a plaintiff who 
does not bring his action within the period 
legally assigned him, which is the year after 
the serving of the summons on the defendaut. 

(2) Fig. : To be silenced in argument ; hope- 
lessly to lose one’s case. 

{| Out is largely used in composition with 
verbs with the force of excess or superiority ; 
and with nouns and adjectives with the force 
of distance, as, owtlying ; or excess in quantity 
or degree. 


out-and-out, a. & adv. 


A, As adj.: Complete, thorough, perfect, 
thorough-paced, absolute: as, An out-and-out 
Villain, an out-and-out swindle, &c. 


B,. As adv. : Completely, perfectly, tho- 
roughly. 
out-curve, s. 


Baseball: A ball so thrown by the pitcher 
that it deflects from the batsman when it 
comes within his reach. 


* out-edge, s. The extremity; the bor- 
der, the edge. 


out-goer, s. One who goes out; one who 
leaves a country, place, or office. 


* out-isles, s. pl. Circumjacent islands. 
(Holland : Camden, ii. 54.) 


t out-judge, s. The judge in a superior 
court who for the time is absent from bane. 


out-ower, adv. <Atadistance. (Scotch.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian, =, 08 


out—outbud 


*out-parter, s. 
Old Law: A cattle-stealer. (Cowel.) 


out-patient, s. A patient who does not 
occupy a bed in an hospital, but who attends 
there to receive advice and medicine, 


out-picket, s. 
Mil. : Au advanced picket. 


out-settlement, s. A settlement away 
from the main settlement. 


out-settler, s. One who settles away 
from the main settlement. 


Oat, v.t. & 4. [Ovt, adv.] 
*A. Trans. : To put or drive out; to eject, 
to expel, to oust ; to deprive by expulsion. 


“The members of both houses who withdrew, were 
counted deserters, and outed of their places in parlia- 
ment.”—King Churles : Rikon Basilike. 


B. Intrans.: To blurt out; to speak sud- 
denly. (Academy, Aug. 26, 1876.) 


* 6at-Act’, v.t. (Eng. out, and act.] To exceed 
or go beyond in action, (Butler: Hudibras, 
ii. 3.) 

* 6ut-Act’-ive, v.t. 
Yo excel in activity. 
London.) 


* Gut-ar’-gue, v.t. [Eng. out, and argue.] 
To surpass or excel in argument; to argue 
better than. 


* out-as, s.&v. [UTIs.] 


6ut-asked’,a. (Eng. out, and osked.] Having 
been asked in church, or having had the banns 
published three times. (Barham: Ingoldsby 
Legends; St. Romwold.) 


* 6ut-bab’-ble, v.t. (Eng. owt, and babble.) 
To surpass in babbling. 


* Gt-bal-ange, v.t. [Eng. out, and balance.) 
To overweigh, to outweigh, to exceed. 

“When all his days outbalance this one night.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xiii. 

* 6ut-bar’, * out-barre, v.f. [Eng. out, and 
bar.) To bar out; to shut out by bars or for- 
tifications ; to keep out. 

“These to outbar with painful pionings.” 
Spenser : F. Q., IL. x. 63. 

* Out-bar’-gain, v.t. [Eng. out, and bargain.) 
To get the better of in a bargain. 

“ To outwit or owtbargain euch other.”—JMiss Edge- 
worth : Helen, ch, xix. 

* Gut-bear’, v.t. (Eng. ouf, and bear, v.] To 
bear one out; to support one in anything. 
(Palsgrave.) 


* 6ut-bég’, v.t. (Eng. owt, and beg.] To sur- 
pass or exceed in begging ; to beg more than. 
“She outbegg'd the tardy begging thief.” 


Davenant - Gondibert, ii. 5. 
* 6ut-bél’-low, v.t. [Eng. owt, and bellow.) 
To bellow louder than. 
“The very beasts outbleat and outbellow him."—Bp, 
Hall: Great Imposter. 
Out’-bid’, v.t. (Eng. out, and bid.) To bid 
more than ; to go beyond by offering a higher 
price. (Donne: Lovers’ Infiniteness, xii.) 


6ut-bid'-dér, s. [Eng. out, and bidder.] One 
who outbids others. 


* 6ut-blaze’, v.t. [Eng. out, and blaze.) To 
blaze or burn more brightly than; to surpass 
in blazing or brightness. 

“Like soft, smooth oiloutblazing other fires.” 
Youny: Night Thoughts, iv. 585. 

* Gut-bléat’, v.t.. (Eng. out, and bleat, v.] To 

bleat louder than. [OUTBELLOW.] 


* 6Ut-blown’, a. ([Eng. out, and blown] 
Blown out, inflated ; swollen with wind. 


“* At their roots grew floating palaces, 
Whose outblown bellies cut the yielding seas,” 
Dryden: Indian Emperor, 1. 2. 


* 6ut-bliin’-dér, v.t. (Eng. out, and blunder.) 
To surpass in blundering. 


* 6ut-bliish’, v.t. (Eng. out, and blush.) To 
surpass in blushing; to excel in rosiness of 
colour. 

“With rosy beauty far owtblush'd the morn.” 
Z ie Gay: Elegies; Panthea. 

* 6ut-bliis’-tér, v.t. [Eng. out, and bluster.] 
To drive from one’s purpose by bluster, 
(Thackeray: Rowndabout Papers, ch. xxxii.) 


é6at’-board, a. [Eng. out, and board.] 


Naut.: A term applied to anything outside 
aship: as, outboard works, &c. {INBOARD.] 


(Eng. owt, and active.) 
(Fuller: Worthies ; 


* 6Ut-bolt’, v.t. [Eng. out, and bolt.] To 
bolt out; to exclude. 


“That they may. . . outbolt magistracy.”—Gauden - 
Tears of the Church, p. 557. 


6at’-bond, a. [Eng. owt, and bond.) [INRonp.] 


* 6ut’-born, a. [Eng. out, and born.] Foreign ; 
not native. 


*6at/-béund, s. [Eng. out, and bownd.] An 
extreme bound, confine, or limit. 


“The most outbownds and abandoned places in the 
English pale."—Spenser ; State of Ireland. 


*6at'-bound, «a. ([Eng. out, and bownd.} 
Bound outward ; outwards bound. 


“Long since beyond the Southern Sea 
Their outbound sails have sped.” 


Longfellow: The Good Part. 
* 6at-boéund’, v.t. (Eng. owt, and bound, v.J 
To bound or leap further than; to excel in 
bounding. 


* Gat-bow’, v.t. (Eng. out, and bow, v.] To 
excel or surpass in bowing. 
“ He can outbow the bowing dean.” 


Young : Satires. 
* 6ut-bowed’, a. [Eng. owt, and bowed.] 
Bowed or bent outwards ; curved outwards. 


“The convex or outbowed side of a vessel will hold 
nothing."—&p. Hall: A Holy Panegyrite. 


Gut-brig, v.t. (Eng. out, and brag.] 
1, To brag more than ; to excel in bragging 
or ostentation. 
*2. To surpass, to excel in pride or beauty. 
“Whose bare ouwtbragg'd the web it seem'd to wear.” 
Shakesp. ; Lover's Complaint. 
6ut-brave’, v.t. [Eng. owt, and brave, v.] 
1. To surpass or excel in bravery, defying, 
or challenging. 


“Outnumber'd, not outbraved, they still oppose 
Despair to daring.” Byron: Lara, ii. 14 


2. To excel or surpass in beauty or worth. 
“The basest weed outbraves his dignity.” 
Shakesp.: Sonnet 94. 
* 6ut-bray’, v.t. [Eng. out, and bray.) 
1. To surpass in braying; to bray more 
loudly than. 


2. To emit largely. 


* 6ut-braz’-en, v.t. (Eng. out, and brazen, v.] 
To excel in brazening, impudence, or ef- 
frontery ; to bear down with impudence. 

“ Outbrazened by a club of mortal puritans.”— 
T. Brown: Works, ii. 216. 

out’-break, s. [Eng. out, and break.] AS8ud- 
den or violent breaking or bursting out; an 
outburst. 

“Th vis | both 
sides" Macaulay: Hite 

* 6ut-break’, v.i. [Eng. out, and break.] To 
break or burst out suddenly. 


6ut’-break-ér, s. [Eng. out, and breaker.) -A 
breaker or wave off the shore. * 


* 6ut-bréast’, v.t. [Eng. out, and breast.] To 
excel or surpass in power of voice; to out- 


voice. (Beawm. & Flet. (?): Two Noble Kins- 
men, V. 3.) 
* 6ut-bréathe’, wt. & i. (Eng. out, and 
breathe. ] 
A. Transitive: s 


1, To breathe out; to emit. 
2 To deprive of breath ; to exhaust; to wear 
out, 
“Thus at length, outbreathed and worn, 
Corinth’s sons were dowuward borne.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxiv. 
B. Intrans. : To issue as breath; to be ex- 
haled. 
“No smoak nor steam outbreathing from the kitchen.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Love's Pilgrimage, i. 1. 
* 6at-bribe’, ».t. [Eng. owt, and bribe.) To 
exceed or surpass in bribery; to give more 
bribes than, 


* 6ut-bring’, v.t. 
bring out; to utter. 


“He might o word outbring.” 
Chéucer: Troilus & Cressida, bk. iv. 


* 6Ut-bro-thér, s. [Eng. out, and brother. ] 
An outpensioner, 
ee outbrother's annuity.”—Washe » Lenten 


[Eng. out, and bring.] To 


* 6Ut-biid’, vi. (Eng. owt, and bud.] To bud 
or sprout out. 


“Whose many heades, outbudd: 

Did breed him endiesse late ee subdew.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1. vai. 17. 
marine ; g6, pat, 
=e; ey=a; qu=kw, 


out, and build.) To 
gly than; to excel 


* 6At-build’, vt, ( 
build better or more 
in durability of building, 


“ Virtue alone outbuiids the ids.” 
Young: Wight Thoughts, vi 312. 
Oat’-build-ing, s. (Eng. out, and building.) 
An outhouse ; a smaller building or shed away 
from the main building, 


* 6at-birn,, vi. & t. (Eng. out, and burn.) 
A, Intrins.: To burn wholly away; to be 
wholly or completely consu 
“ As soon as straw outburneth.” 
Shakesp.: Pilgrim of Love, 98. 
B. Trans. : To excel or exceed in burning. 


Gat’-biirst, s. (Eng: out, and burst.) 
1, A bursting or breaking out; an out- 
break. 


2. A clamour ; an outery. 

“How .. . could the outburst be e Justified which fol- 
lowed its publication ?"—Aev, W. J. Bennett : Church 
athe World (1867), e838. 1, 


outburst-bank,s. The middle portion, 
as to elevation, of a sea pA hae aig 


Oat-by, SUt'-bye, adv. & a. [Eng. out, and 
by.) (Seoteh.) 
A. As adv. : Without; a little way out ; at 
some distance. 
Fes geese outby yonder at the Bass."—Scott: 


, ch. xxv. 


B. As adj ; Away, distant, remote, seques- 
tered, retired. ; oe 


* Gut-biizz, v.t. [Eng. out, and buzz.) To 
drown with buzzing; to cry down; to out- 
clamour. 

“ These outbuzzed me.” Tennyson: Columbus, 


* 6ut-cant’, v.t. [Eng. out, and cant.) To 
exceed in canting. (Pope: Donne, ii. 37.) 


* Gat-ca’-peér, v.t. (Eng. out, and caper, v.] 

To excel or surpass in capering. ey 

“The beau sbow’d his parts, outeaper’d ‘em all.” 
Byrom: Desc. of @ Beau's 

b out, and cast.) To cast 


Outcast, v.t. [ 
out; toeject. (Heylin: Life of Laud, p. 156.) 


6at-cast, a. &s, (Eng. out, and cast.} 
A. As adj. : Thrown out or away ; rejected 
_ as worthless or useless ; cast out. 


L. One who is cast or driven out ; an exile. 


“Naked to rove, an outcast of mankind.” 
Hoole ; Orlando Furioso, xxxiv. 


J Used specifically in India for one who is 
not recogn as ing caste, and so 
outside the pale native society. [CasTE, 
Parian.] 


2, A falling out; a quarrel. (Seotch.) 
*3, The refuse of corn. (Prompt. Parv.) 


* Gat-cast-ing,* out-cast-ynge, s. (Eng. 
out, and casting.) Am outcast. 
im outeastynge of alle thinges.”"— 
Wyaiger : Cormibians iv. 
* Gat-gépt’, prep. & conj. (Eng. out; Lat. 
» captus (in comp. ceptus), pa. par. of capio = to 
e.) 
A. As prep. : Except, excepting. 
vee toe eee 
B, As conj. : Unless, except. 


* 6ut-chéat’, v.t. [Eng. out, and cheat.) To 
excel in cheating. 


t-classed’, a. (Eng. out, and class.) Of 
an inferior class or quality ; beaten in respect 
of quality. 
“The Oxonians were outclassed In every point.”— 
Standard, June 30, 1885. 


* Sat-cléar’-ange, s. (Eng. out, and clear- 


ance.] Clearance out of a port. 


* Sat-climb’ (5 silent), v.t. (Eng. owt, and 
- ¢elimb.) To climb beyond; to excel or sur- 
pass in climbing. 
9 height.” 
ene ener Gomsan th 
éat’-cdme, s. [Eng. owt, and come.] A going 
out; that which comes or results from any- 
thing ; a result, an issue, a consequence. 
“The outcome of a happy, well-embodied nature."— 
G. Eliot: Daniel ch. vi. 


* Sat-com’-pass, v.t. [Eng. out, and com- 


DOil, boy; PdRt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bengh; 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, 


outbuild—outfall 


pass.) To stretch or extend beyond ; to ex- 
ceed the compass or limits of. 
“Make it swell or outcom itself."—Bacon : Ad. 
vancement of Learning, bik. gg: 


* Out-com-ply’, v.i. (Eng. out, and comply. 
To exceed in complying; to be excessively 
complaisant, (Ourrawn.} 


* 6at’-cor-nér, s. [Eng. out, and corner.) 
An out-of-the-way corner or place, 


* OUt-célin’-tén-ange, v.t. (Eng. owt, and 


countenance.] To outtace ; to outbrazen, 


* 6ut-court, s. [Eng. out, and court.) An 
outer or exterior court ; the precinct. 


“The skirts and outcourts of Heaven."—South: Ser- 
mons, vol. vii., ser. 11. 


* Ot-craft’,, v.t. (Eng. out, and craft.) To 
be more crafty than ; to excel or overpower by 
cunning or craft. 


“ Ttaly hath outorayt 
sad tWh stmmetet ponte 


f 2 Cymbeline, iii. 4, 

out-cri-ér, * out-cry-er, s. [Eng. owt, and 
crier.) One who cries out ; one who proclaims 
publicly ; specif., a public crier ; one who pro- 
claims a sale. 

“To be sold by t! 

thas purposa” Bakers Queen Siisabeth tee leash, 
6ut-crdp, s. [Eng. out, and crop.] 

Mining & Geol.: A term first used by 
miners, but now adopted by geologists, for 
the exposure of any portion of a stratum 
which comes out upon the surface, or for the 
part of the stratum thus exposed. 


6ut-crdp,, v.i. (Ourcrop, s.] 
Geol. : To come or crop out at the surface of 
the ground ; said of strata. 


6ut-cry, s. (Eng. owt, and cry.] 

1, A vehement or loud cry ; a cry of dis- 
tress ; a clamour. 

phe uccenee Ay catora, end thy Words ao sixar) by 


filton: P. L., li. 737. 
2, A tumult, a clamour. 
“With led , ari d blows.” 
= tees = talk of ce eT 
3. A clamour of execration or detestation. 


“There is not any one vice, incident to the mind of 
man, against which the world has raised such a loud 


and univ , a3 t i titude."—South - 
against ingra’ 
* 4, A public auction or sale. 
“ My lords the senators 


Are sold for slaves, their wives for bond-women, 
And all their goods, under the speare, at outcry.” 
Ben Jonson : Catiline, ii. 
* out ery’, v.t. (Eng. out, and cry, v.] To 
ery louder than; to overpower by crying. 
“ When they caunot outreason the conscience, they 
will outory it."—South: Sermons, vol. viii., ser. 6. 
* 6it-curse’, v.t. [Eng. out, and curse.) To 
curse more ; to surpass in cursing. 


“ For if it bea 
Nature before hand hath outcurséd me.” 
Donne > 


6at-da’-cious, a, [Avupacrous.] (Vulgar.) 


¢ Gat-dare’, v.t. (Eng. out, and dare.} 
1. To exceed or surpass in daring. 
“Who sensibly outdares his senseless sword.” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanus, 1, 4, 
2. To defy, to brave. 


“That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers.” Shakeap.: 1 Henry 1V., Vv. 


3. To overcome by daring. 
“You will raise me, 
And make me outdare all my iwiseries.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: False One, iv. 4. 
* Gut-dat-éd, a. (Eng. out, and dated.) Out 
of date ; antiquated, obsolete. 
“Legal obedience, or circumcision, and the lke 
Judaical oufdated ceremonies.” — Hammond. 
* 6at-daz-zle, v.t. [Eng. out, and dazzle.) 
To exceed in dazzling or brightness. 
“ His brighter glories should outdazzle thine.” 
Fawkes; Apollonius Khodius, i, 
Gut-dis’-tance,v.t. (Dng. out, and distance, v.] 
* 41, Lit. & Horse-racing : To distance (q.v.). 
2. Fig. : To outstrip ; to excel and leave far 
behind in any competition or career. 


6ut-dd’, v.t. (Eng. out, and do.) 
1. To excel, to surpass; to perform better 
than another. 
“ And all those parts by his ners far outdone.” 


: Davideis, iv. 
*2. Tu put out. 


“ He his foe not able to withstand, 
‘Was ta’en in battle and his eyes outdone.” 
Drayton: Barons’ Wars, ¥. 
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6at’-dodr, a. [Eng. out, and door.) Out of 
doors ; exterior; in or pertaining to the open 
air; specif. applied to out-patients, and to 
aupers to whom relief is given at their own 
homes, and who are not required to live in the 
union or workhouse ; also to the relief given 
to paupers at their own homes. 

“Medical and other outdoor relief would stin 
remain in the hands of the primary authority.”— 
Daily Chronicle, Sept, 25, 1885, 

Outdoors, adv, (Eng. out, and doors.) Out 
of doors ; out of the house ; in the open air; 
abroad, 


* 6t-draw’, out-drawe, v.t. (Eng. out, 
and draw.) To draw out ; to extract. 
“Ot whiche he must the teeth outdrawe.” 
Gower : 0. Aw Ve 
* 6Ut-dréam’, v.t. (Eng. out, and dream.] To 
dream beyond or till a thing is past. 


“To promise oer and outdream dangers.” 
Beaum, & Klet.; Island Princess, iii. L 


* 6at-drink’, v.t. (Eng. out, and drink.) To 
oo or surpass in drinking; to drink more 
nan, 


* 6ut-diire’, v.t. [Eng. out, and dure.] To 
last or endure longer than ; to outlast. 


“ And I feel myself 
With this refreshing, able once again 
To owtdure danger.” 
Beaum., & Filet, (3): Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 6. 


* 6At-dwé6ll, v.t. (Eng. owt, and dwell.] To 
stay beyond, * 


“ And it is marvel he outdwells his hour, 
For lovers ever run before the clock.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, iL 6. 


Out’-dwéll-ér, s. (Eng. out, and dweller.) A 
person occupying land in a parish but dwell- 
ing outside. 


* GAt-é-quiv-d-cate, vt. [Eng. out, and 
equivocate.] To excel in equivocation. 
“He outequivocated their equivocation.”—Fuller = 

Worthies, i. 500. 

Out-ér, a. [Urrer, a.) 

1, Being on the outside ; external ; opposed 
to inner. 

2. Situated or being farthest or farther from 
@ person or point. 

outer-bar, s. 

English Law: Applied to junior barristers 
who plead outside the bar in courts, as dis- 
hat mg from Queen’s Counsel, who plead 
within the bar. 

outer-forme, s. 

Printing: The forme commencing with the 
pet page of the sheet. It is usually worked 
off last, 


outer-house, s. 

Scots Law ; The name given to the great hal} 
of the parliament house in Edinburgh, in which 
the lords ordinary of the Court of Sessions sit 
as single judges to hear causes, ([INNER- 
HOUSE. } 


outer-plate, s. 
Arch. : [LINNER-PLATE]. 


Guat’-ér, s. [Bng, out; -er.] 
*I. Ord. Lang. : One who puts out or expels 
Il. Technically : 
1. Law: Ouster; dispossession. 
2. Rijfle-shooting : 
(1) That part of a target outside the circles 
surrounding the bull’s-eye. 
(2) A shot which strikes the outer part of 


the target. 
“ Running through the scoring gamut with an outer, 
a magpie, aud a iiss." —Zimes, July 23, 1884, 


4] An out-and-outer ; One who or that which 
is pre-eminent in any respect. 
“ Master Clive was pronounced an out-and-outer,”"— 
Thackeray : Newcomes, ch, xvii. 
at’-ér-most, a. [Urrermost.] Situate or 
being farthest from the middle; on the ex- 
treme external part ; most distant of a series, 


Sat-fage’, v.t. [Hng. out, and face, v.] To 
brave or bear down with looks or etfrontery 5 
to stare down. 


“But we'll owtface them, and outswear them too,” 
Shakesp, ¢ Merchant of Venice, iv. & 


6at’-fall, s. (Eng. out, and fall.) 
1. The mouth of a river; the point of dis- 
charge of a river or stream. 
2. The point of discharge for, or the em- 
bouchure of a drain, culvert, or sewer. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing, 
-sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 


f 
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3. Usually the same as Ovurorop; strictly, 
it is a seam cropping out of a lower level. 


4, A falling out; a quarrel. (Provincial.) 


* Gut-fang’-théf, s. [A.S. uéfangentheof, from 
ut = out; fangen, pa. par. of fon=to take, 
and theof=a thief.] [INraANGTHEF.] 

1. Feudal Law: A thief from without or 
abroad taken within a lord’s fee or liberty. 

2. The right or privilege of the lord to try 
such thief in his own court, 


* 6ut-fawn’, v.i. (Eng. out, and fawn, v.] To 
exceed or excel in fawning. 
“ Outfawn as such and outcomply.” 
Butler: Hudibras, 
* $ut-feast’, v.t. [Eng. owt, and feast.] To 
exceed or excel in feasting ; to feast more than. 
“He hath knock’d down Damalis with the twenty- 
fifth bottle, and hath outfeasted Antony or Cleo- 
patra’s luxury.”—Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vol. i., pt. ii., 
ser. 15. 
* Gut-feat’, v.t. (Eng. owt, and feat.) To excel 
or surpass in the performance of a feat. 


6at’-field, s. [Eng. owt, and field.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Arable land which is continually cropped 
without being manured, until it becomes worn 
out. [INFIELD.] 

2. Uninclosed farm-lands at a distance from 
the farmstead. 

Il. Cricket: The part of the field at the 
greatest distance from the batsman. [Lonc- 
oFF, LONG-oN.] 


Out -field-ér, s. (Eng. out, and fielder.) 
Cricket ; A player who is posted in the out- 
field. 


* Gat-find’, v.t. (Eng. owt, and find.) To 
find out, to discover. 


Guat/-fit, s. (Eng. owt, and fit.] 

1. The act of equipping or fitting out of a 
person, ship, &c., for a journey, expedition, 
or voyage. 

2. The equipment of one going abroad or on 
a journey, expedition, voyage, &c.; the ex- 
pense of fitting out for a journey, &c. 


6uw-fit-tér, s. [Eng. owt, and fitier.] One 
who equips or fits out a person, ship, &c., for 
a journey, expedition, voyage, &c.; one who 
supplies the necessary equipment for a jour- 
ney or voyage. 


6ut-flank’, v.t. (Eng. out, and flank.] . 
Mil. : To go or make one’s way beyond the 
flank, side, or wing of; hence, generally, to 
outmanceuvre, to get the better of. 


* $ut-flat’-tér, v.t. [Eng. out, and flatter.) 
To excel or exceed in flattery; to flatter more 


“ Outflatter favourites.” 


* $uit’-flimg, s. [Eng. owt, and fling.] A sally. 
“Replying to Pash’s outling."—G@. Eliot: Daniel 
Deronda, ch, xiii. 
* Gut-flow’,, ».i. (Eng. out, and flow, v.] To 
flow out. 


Out’-flow, s. (Eng. out, and flow, s.] The 
act or state of flowing out; that which flows 
out ; efflux. 


“The influx of foreigners and the out/low of natives.” 
—Observer, No. 13. 


* Out-fly’, v.t. [Eng. owt, and fly, v.] To fly 
faster than ; to escape by flying. 


“ His evasion, wing’d thus swift with scorn, 
Cannot ouwtjly our apprehensions.” 
Shakesp.:: Troilus & Cressida, ii. 3, 


* 6ut-fodl’, v.t. (Eng. out, and fool.] To ex- 
geet or surpass in folly ; to be a greater fool 
an. 


Donne : Satires, iv. 


“The second child owtfools the first.” 
Young : Resignation, ii. 
* 6at'-form, s. [Eng. out, and form.] The 
external appearance. 
“ Cupid, who took vain delight 
In mere outforms.” 
Ben Jonson: Epigram 114. 
* 6aut'-forth, * out-foorthe, adv. [Eng. out, 
and forth.| Externally, outwards; not in- 
wardly or internally. (Chaucer: Test. of 
Love, ii.) 


* Sut-fréwn’, v.t. [Eng. out, and frown, v.] 
To frown down ; to overbear by frowning. 


“ Myself could else owtfrown false fortune’s frown.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, ¥. 3. 


outfangthef—outlance 


* Gat’-fan-ér-al, s. [Eng. out, and funeral.) 
‘A funeral without or at a distance from a 
town or city. 

“The convenience of outfunerals.”—Bp, Hall: Ser- 
mon preached at Exeter, Aug. 24, 1687. 

* 6ut’-gate, s. (Eng. out, and gate] A pas- 
sage out ; an outlet or outwards. 

“Those places are so fit for trade, having most con- 
venient outgates by divers ways to the sea,”—Spenser - 
State of Ireland. 

* 6ut-gaze’, v.t. [Hng. owt, and gaze, v.] 

1, To excel or surpass in sharpness of sight ; 

to see farther or better than. 
2. To gaze or stare out of countenance ; to 
stare down. 

6ut-sén’-Er-al, v.t. [Eng. out, and general.] 
To excel or surpass in generalship ; to gain an 
advantage over by superior military skill ; 
hence, generally, to outmanceuvre, to defeat 
by skill. 

* Gut-give’, v.t. (Eng. owt, and give.) To sur- 
pass in giving ; to give more than. 

“The bounteous play'r outgave the pinching lord.” 


Dryden, (Todd.) 
* 6it-glare’, v.t. (Eng. owt, and glare, v.] 
To stand out more prominently than. (Beau- 
mont: Psyche, xiv. 178.) 


* §ut-glit’-tér, v.t. [Eng. out, and glitter, v.] 
To exceed in radiance or brightness. (Beau- 
mont : Psyche, ii. 218.) 


* Gut-go,, v.t. & i. [Hng. out, and go.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To go or pass beyond ; to leave behind, 
to pass by. 


“What, shall we talk further with him, or outgo 
him at present?”"—Bunyan. Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 


2. To surpass, to excel. 


“Theron there and he alone, 
Ey'n his own swift forefathers has outgone.’ 
Cowley: Second Olympic Ode of Pindar. 


3. To circumvent, to overreach 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To go out, to remove. 

2. To come to an end; to terminate ; to 
cease. 

* 6ut’-go, s. [Eng. out, and go.] That which 

goes or is paid out ; expenditure ; the opposite 
to income. 


6ut’-go-ing, a. &s. [Eng. out, and going.] 
A. As adj.: Going out, leaving, retiring 
from office, &c. : as, An outgoing tenant. 
B. As substantive: 
1, The act or state of going out. 


“Thou makest the outgoings of the morning and 
evening to praise thee.”—Psalm Ixv. 8. 


2. That which goes out; outgo, expendi- 
ture, outlay. 
*3, The extreme border or limit; the ut- 
mosé or farthest border. 
“The outgoinges of Paradyse.”—Esdrasiv. (1551.) 
* Out-grain’, v.t. [Eng. owt, and grain, v.] 
To dye more deeply ; to outblush. 
“Outpurpled and outgrain'd by Her.” 
Beaumont ; Psyche, iii. 51, 
* 6ut-grin’, v.t. (Eng. out, and grin, v.]_ To 
excel or surpass in grinning. (Addison: Spec- 
tator, No. 173.) 


* §@ut-groiund, s. [Eng. out, and ground.] 
Ground situate at a distance from one’s house 
or the main ground ; outlying land. 


Out-grow’, v.t. [Eng, out, and grow.) 
1. To surpass in growth; to grow more or 
taller than, 5 


“The prince, my brother, hath outgrown me far.” 
3 Shakesp. : Richard IIL, iii. 1. 
: 2. To grow or become too much or too great 
or. 
_ “Much their work outgrew 
The hands’ dispatch of two, gard'ning so wide.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 202, 


3. To grow out of, to exceed: as, To out- 
grow one’s strength, 


out-grown’, pa. par. ora. jOuTGROW.] 


6ut’-growth, s. [Eng. owt, and growth. 
1. Lit.: That which grows out of or upon 
anything ; an excrescence. 
2. Fig. : That which grows or proceeds from 
anything as a result of consequence ; outcome. 


“Note the natural outgrowths of a morbid luxury.” 
—J. W. Lea: Church & the World (1867), ess. 3. 


* ut-griint’, v.t. (Eng. out, and grunt.) To 
excel in grunting. (7. Brown: Works, ii. 246.) 


t/-guard (uw silent), * out-gard, s. (Eng. 
oe and eee A guard or ey posted at 
a distance from the main body; hence, any 
thing set as a defence at a distance from that 
which is to be defended. 
“ These outgards of the mind are sent abroad.” 


Blackmore : Creation, Vi. 
*@at-giish, s. ([Eng. owt, and gush] A 


gush outwards ; an outburst. 


* Gat-gish’, v.i. (Eng. out, and gush, v.] To 
gush out, to flow out. 
“Prom repeated strokes outgushed a flood.” 
Eusden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses ¥. 
Oat/-haul, out’-haul-ér, s. [Eng. owt, and 
haul or hauler.] 
Naut.: A rope used to extend the clew of a 
boom-sail. 


* outhees, * outheys, s. [UTIs.] 


Out-hér’-6d, v.t. (Eng. out, and Herod.) To 
excel or exceed in bombast, magniloquence, or 
violence ; to go beyond in any kind of excess. 
(From the character of Herod, which, in the 
old miracle-plays, was always represented as 
a violent and arrogant one.) 

“It outherods Herod.”"—Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2. 


* §ut-hire’, v.t. [Eng. out, and hire, v.] To 
let out for hire. 


* 6ut-hiss’, s. [Eng. out, and hiss, v.) To 
exceed in hissing ; to hiss down. 


“Yemay... havea play, 
And here, to outhiss this. Be patient then.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Captain. (Prol) 
* 6ut’-horn, s. [Eng. owt, and horn.] An 
outlaw. 


6ut’-hduse, s. (Eng. out, and house.] A small 
house, building, or shed built away from the 
main building ; an outbuilding. 
“J lay where with his drowsy mates the cock 
From the cross-timber of an outhouse hung.” 
Wordsworth: Female Vagrant. 
* 6at-hymun’ (n silent), v.t. [Eng. out, and 
hymn.) To excel in hymnody. (T. Brown: 
Works, i. 132.) 


* 6at-hy-pér’-bo-lize, v.t. [Eng. out, and 
hyperbolize.] To exceed in the use of hyper- 
bole or exaggeration. 


out’-ing, s. [Ovr7, v.] 
1. The act of going out; an excursion into 
the country for pleasure; anairing. ~ 


“Yet they get their outing, which is a good deal.”— 
Field, April 4, 1885. 


2. A feast given by an apprentice to his 
friends at the end of his apprenticeship. 
(Prov.) 


* 6ut-jést’, v.t. [Eng. out, and jest, v.] 
1. To jest more than ; to excel or surpass 
in jesting. 
2. To make unfelt by jesting; to jest or 
laugh away. ‘ 


“The fool labours to outjest 
His heart-struck injuries.” Shakesp.: Lear, ili. 1. 


* 6ut/-jét, s. [Eng. owt, and jet.] That which 
jets or projects from anything. 


* 6ut-jiig’-gle, v.t. [Eng. out, and juggle, v.) 
To excel or surpass in juggling. 
“T could outjuggle a Jesuit.”—Bp. : 
Marrted Garg, DLA eee 
6ut’-keép-ér, s. (Eng. out, and keeper.) 
Surv. : A small dial-plate having an indea 
turned by a milled head underneath, used 
with the surveyor’s compass to keep tally. 
in chaining. 


* 6Ut-knave’ (k silent), v.t. [Eng. out, and 
knave.| To exceed or surpass in knavery. 
“The world calls it outwitting a man, when he’s 
only outknaved.”—L' Estrange. 
* 6ut-la’-boiir, v.t. [Eng. out, and labour, v.] 
To tabour more than, 
“T have outlaboured beasts.” 


Davenant ; Goudibert, ia 
* 6Ut-laid’, a. [Eng. out, and laid] Laid 
out ; exposed. 


* 6ut-la-mént’, v.¢. (Eng. out, and lament.] 
To caw in lamentation. (7. Brown: Works, 
iv. 175. 


* 6ut-lan¢e’, * out-launce, v.t. [Eng. out 
and lance.] To make to stand out or project 
as a lance. 

“ Therein two deadly weapons fix’d h 
Strongly outlawnced towards either she? 
Spenser: Muiopotmos. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, Sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian, 2%, © = 6; ey = 4; qu = kw. 


* 6at-land, «. & s. (Eng. out, and land.) 
A, As adj.: Foreign, [OvTLANDISH.] 
B. As substantive (Pl.) : 
1, Ord. Lang. : Foreign lands or countries, 


“That they may the better know the outlands 
ro 9 side rf them.”"—Sir 7. More; Utopia, bk. i, 


2. Old Law: Lands lying beyond the de- 
mesne, and granted to tenants at the will of 
the lord, like copyholds. 


* 6Ut-land-ér, s. [Eng. outland; -er.] A 
foreigner ; not a native. 


“William Twisse, written and called by some out- 
landers and ey Twissius and Tuissius.”"— Wood : 
Athena@ Ozxon., Vol. ii. 


6ut-lind’-ish, * out-land-es, «. [A.S. 
utlendisc, from %it = out, and land = land} 
1, Foreign; not native; belonging to or 
ee of foreign manners, habits, or 
ure, 


“of Le ee Heal are dailie ba) 
ouer vnto vs I 5s e.""—Holinshed : Description 
England, bk. ii., sg 


2. Strange, curious, bizarre, extraordinary. 


* 6at-lind’-ish-ér, s. (Eng. outlandish ; -er.] 
A foreigner. (Nashe: Lenten Stuffe.) 


6at-lind -ish-ly, adv. (Eng. outlandish ; -ly.] 
Tn an outlandish or strange manner. 


Out-lind’-ish-néss, s. (Eng. outlandish ; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being out- 
landish ; strangeness, 


* OUt-lash’, v.i. (Ovrtass, s.] To exaggerate. 
“ Malice .. . loves to owtlash in her relations.”"— 
Puller : Pisgah Sight, UT. (pt. ii), tii & 


* 6at'-lish, s. (Eng. out, and lash, s.] A 
breaking out, a burst. 


** An outlash of hatred."—G@. Eliot : Daniel Deronda, 
ch. xxx. 


Sat-last’, v.t. (Eng. out, and last, v.] To last 
or endure longer than ; to exceed in duration ; 
to outlive. 

“The world in which we live and move 


Outlasts aversion, outlasts love.” 
Matthew Arnold: Resignation. 
6at-laugh’ (gh as f); vt. (Eng. out, and 
laugh.J 


1. To ba louder or longer than ; to ex- 
“ceed in laughing. 
** Each lady stri to outlaugh the rest.” 
Dryden : to Arviragus & Philioia. 


* 2. To laugh down ; to overpower by laugh- 


6at-lav-ish-ing, «. [Eng. out, and lavishing, 
part. adj. from lavish, v.] Extravagant. 
“ Growne poore by his outlavishing humour.”—Daniel: 
Hist, Eng., p. 52. 


éat-law, “out-lawe, s. [A.S. iitlaga; 

from Icel. wtlagi=an outlaw, from 

=out, and lagi=law.} One who is put ont 

of the benefit and protection of the law; one 
who is subjected to outlawry. 


A fugitive.” 


Oadt’-law, v.t. (Ovrtaw, s.] 
1. To make or declare an outlaw; to put 
out of the benefit and protection of the law. 


“And — Sogn. teparmtmarsl Lae oe! hand 
Full n no land. 
wdc ‘Scott : Lady of the Lake, ti. 12. 
*2. To deprive of legal force; to remove 


from legal jurisdiction. 


—law- * out-law-rie, s. [Eng. out- 
pe ipo ta act of outlawing; the state 
of being outlawed; the putting a man out of 
the protection of the law, or the process by 
which a man is deprived of that protection, 
as a punishment for contempt in refusing to 
appear when called into court. Formerly any 
one might kill an outlawed person without 
incurring any penalty, but now the wanton 
killing of an outlaw is considered as murder. 
- venire facias, distri: 
vad eet an doce tine oftondet 
it in ier to his outlavwry ; 


, proclaimed, or required to 
ery hg ria 8 id if he be returned 


the benefit of it in any respect, 

fo rections or otherwise. The punish- 

ment for wries — ed pe a 
meanours is the same as for 

actions, viz., forfeiture of goods and chattels. But an 

utlawry or felony amounts to a conviction 

and attainder as if the offender had 

But suc! etree. — be re- 

versed by writ of error ; the proceedings n being, 


as it is fit they should be, exceedingly nice and cir- 


gases 
boil, béy ; PHUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go. 
cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 


outland—outmarch 


cumstantial; and, if any single minute point 
omitted or ‘mlscondncted, the whole outla “. s 
illegal, and may be reversed ; upon which reversal the 
party accused is admitted to plead to, and defend him- 
self against, the indictment.""— Blackstone ; Comment., 
bk. iv., ch, 24 
* 6at-lay’, vt. (Eng. out, and lay, v.) To 
lay or spread out; to display. 
“ Their boggy breasts outlay.” 
Drayton: Poty-Olbion, s, 27. 
Out-lay, s. (Eng. out, and lay.] 
1, That which is laid out or spent; expen- 
diture, 


“The income of the state still fell short of the 
ution. by about a million."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 


= a An outlying place or spot; a remote 
nt. 


hau 
“J know her and her haunts, 
Her layes, leaps, and outlayes, and will discover all.” 
Beaum, & Flet, ; Philaster, il, 1. 
* Ot-léap’, v.t. (Eng. out, and leap, v.] To 
—_ further than ; to excel or surpass in leap- 
ng. 


* 6Ut-léap, s. (Eng. out, and leap, 8.) A 
sally, an exit, an escape. 


“Youth must have some liberty, some outleaps.”— 
Locke ; Of Education, § 97. 2, i 


* it-léarn’, * out-learne, v.t, [Eng. out, 
- and learn.) 

1. To surpass in learning or knowledge. 

2. To learn from ; to discover from. 


“ When as nought according to his mind 
He could outlearne.” Spenser ; F. Q., IV. vili. 22. 


3. To get or grow beyond the study or 
learning of; to outlive the practice of; to 
forget. - 

Men and, coe ers not outlearned it [love].”— 
6at-lér, a. (Prob. for outlier.] Out of doors; 
applied to cattle not housed. (Scotch.) 


“ The deil, or else an outler quey.” 
Burns » Halloween. 


Out’-lét, * ut-lete, s. [A.S. utldétan=to let 
out: at= out, and létan = to let.] 
1. A passage outwards ; a place or opening 
by which anything is let out, escapes, or 
discharges ; a vent; a means of egress. 


“Fine harbours commanding all the great western 
anges of the English trade."—AMacaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. x) 


2. A lawn or shrubbery adjoining a house 
with a walk or passage through it to the 
highway. (Prov.) 


* 6Ut-lét’, vt. 


emit. 


6at'-lick-ér, s. [For ouwtligger=outlier (q.v.); 
Dut. witlegger ; Sw. utleygure ; Dan. titlagger.] 
Naut.: A small piece of timber fastened to 

the top of the poop, and standing out astern. 


Gat-lie’, * 6ut-ly’, v.t. (Eng. out, and Lie 
(1), v.] To exceed or surpass in lying; to lie 
more than, (See example under outjuggle.) 


—: * 6at’-ly-Gr, s. (Eng. out, and lie 
2), Vv.) 

*T, Ordinary Language: 

1, One who does not reside within the dis- 
trict with which his office or duty connects 
him ; one who is non-resident. 

“The party sent messengers to all thelr outliers 

belies twenty miles of Cambridge."—Aentley ; Letters, 
P- e 

2. A piece or portion detached or lying away 
from the main body. 

*3, One who is outside the pale of the 
establishment; a nonconformist. (D'Urfey: 
Collin'’s Walk, Pref.) 

II. Geol. : A detached portion of a stratum, 
lying at some distance from the rest, the inter- 
mediate part having been removed by water. 


* §at-limb (0 silent), s. [Eng. out, and limb.} 
An extreme member; a limb as opposed to a 
vital part. (Fuller: Holy War, iii. 20.) 


6at’-line, s. (Eng. out, and line, s.) 

I. Literally: 

1. A line, real or apparent, which bounds a 
figure; a contour line. ¢ 

2. In drawing, the representation of an 
imagin line cireumscribing the boundary 
of the “visible superficies of objects, without 
indicating, by shade or light, the elevations 
and depressions, and without colour, the only 
indication of light or shade used being the 
greater lightness or darkness of the lines, 


" tours and outlines with a more even 
kako touoh.”-_Evelyn : Sculptura, bk. L, ch. v. 


(Ovutter, s.] To let out; to 
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II. Fig.: The first general sketch of a plan, 
scheme, &c. ; the general features, 

“ How great soever the variety of Pape laws, it 
must be confessed that their chief outlines pretty 
regularly concur,”"—Hume:; Principles of Morals, § 3. 

Out’-line, v.t. [Ovrtine, s.] To draw the 
outline of; to draw in outline; to sketch out. 

“The Bulgaria outlined by the San Stefano Treaty.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 23, 1885. 

* 6t-lin’-é-ar, a. (Eng. outline ; -ar.) Per- 
taining to or forming an outline. 


* outing, a. (Eng. out; suff. -ling.] Ex 


ternal. 


* 6Ut-list, s. [Eng. out, and list (1), 8.) The 
extreme edge, the selvage. (Fuller: Pisgah 
Sight, ITI, x. 22.) 


Out-live’, v.t. (Eng. out, and live, v.] 
os To live beyond or longer than; to sur- 
vive, 


“ She has resolved not to outlive her ‘darling Molly.’* 
—Daily Telegraph, June 9, 1885, ney 


2, To last or endure longer than; to outlast. 
“The record fair... 
Still outlives many a storm,” 
Cowper : My Mother's Picture, 54. 
* 6ut-liv-ér, s.’ [Eng. out, and liver.}) One 
who lives longer than another; a survivor. 
(Sandys: Travels, pg126.) 


* 6Ut-look’, v.t. (Eng. out, and look, v.] 
4 1. To stare down; to browbeat; to face 
own 3 


“To outlook conquest, and to win renown.” 
Shakesp.: King John, v. 2% 


2. To look out, to select. 


“ Away to the brook, 
All your Yackle outlook.” Cotton’: Angler's Ballad. 


6ut'-look, s. (Eng. out, and look, s.] 

1, The act or state of looking out or watch- 
ing carefully for anything ; careful or vigilant 
watch. 

2. A place from which an observer looks 
out or watches for anything; a look-out, a 
watch-tower. 

3. A view, a prospect. (Lit. & fig.) 

Sci eigen apne arNa EE ean oo 

*4, Foresight. 

“Which owes to man’s short outlook all its charms.” 

Young: Night Thoughts, viii. 1,154. 
* 6ut’-look-ér, s. [Eng. outlook, v.; -er.] 
One who looks abroad; one who suffers his 
eyes to roam ; hence, as in extract, an incon- 
stant lover. 
“Love loves no outlookers."—Breton: Packet of 
Letters, p. 43. 
* 6Ut’-lodse, s. [Eng. out, and loose.) An 
outlet, an escape, an evasion. 


“That ‘whereas’ gives me an outloose.” —Selden: 
Table Talk ; Oaths. 


* 6it’-lope, s. [Eng. out, and * lope = leap.) 
An excursion, 


* OUt-liis’-tre (tre as tér), v.t. [Eng. out, 
and lustre.] To excel.or exceed in lustre or 
brightness. 


“That diamond of yours owtlustres many I have 
beheld." —Shakesp. : Cymbeline, 1. 4. 


Sat’-ly-img, a. (Eng. out, and lying (2), a.) 
1, Lying or situate away or at a distance 
from the main body or scheme ; detached. 


“The contiguous outlying parts came to be included 
in a kind of general design.”— Walpole: Anecdotes of 
Painting, vol. iv., ch. vii. 


2. Situate or being on the exterior, limit, 
boundary, or frontier. 

8. Lying or remaining out in the open ; not 
shut in; at liberty. 

“The stag which was left outlying after a four hours’ 

run." —Daily Chronicle, Oct, 25, 1884. 
* 6at-man’, v.t. (Eng. out, and man.] To 

excel or surpass as a man ; to outdo. 


Sat-ma-neeti’-vre (vre as vér), v.t. [Eng. 
out, and manwuvre.] To outdo or surpass in 
manceuvring. 


* Sat-min’‘-tle, v.t. Eng. out, and manile.} 
To excel or surpass in dress or ornament, 
“ With poetic trappings grace th i 
Tilt it oedmantio all the pride of ferse.” 
Cowper : T tsk, v. 680. 
Oat-margh’, v.t. (Eng. out, and march, v.] 
To march faster than; to leave behind in the 
march. 


“The horse outmarched the foot, which, by reason 
of the heat, was not able to use great expedition.”"— 
Clarendon ; Civit War. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 


-tious, -sious= shits. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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¢ 6Ut-miatch’, vt. (Eng. out, and match, v.] 
To excel, to overcome. 


“In subtlitie the fox will outmatch him.”—Breton ¢ 
Dignitie of Mun, p. 14. 


* Gut-mate’, v.t. (Eng. out, and mate.) To 
excel, to outmatch. 


* Gat-méas-iire (s as zh), v.t. [Eng. out, 
and measure, v.} To measure more than; to 
exceed iu measure or extent. 


“Perpetuall mot.ons and engines whose revolutions 
might owtmeasure time itself,"—Browne; Vulgar Lr- 
rours, bk. v., ch, xviii. 


® Gat-mdost, a. (Eng. out, and most.) Re- 
motest from the middle or interior; farthest 
outwards; outermost, (Still used in poetry.) 


“To retire, 
As from her outmost works, a broken foe.” 


Milton: P. L., ii. 1,039, 
* 6ut-moint’, v.t. [Eng. out, and mownt.] 
To mount above or higher than; to excel, to 
surpass. 


* GXt-move’, v.t. [Eng. out, and move, v.] To 


outgo ; to exceed in swiftness. 
tram Shandy, iii. 40.) 


* Sit-name’, v.t. [Eng. owt, and name.) To 
have a greater name than; ,to exceed or excel 
in name or degree. 

“ Why ? thou hast rais'd mischief to this height, 
Nae found out one to ougname thy other faults,” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Maid's Tragedy, Vv. 

Out’-néss, s. [Eng. owt ; -ness.] 

*1, Ord. Lang.: The quality or state of 
being out or beyond ; separateness. 

2. Metaph.: The state of the object as dis- 
tinguished from that of the subject ; object- 
ivity, externality. 


“A belief in the outness of the objects of sense.”— 
Hamilton. (Annandale.) 


* Gt-night’ (gh silent), v.t. (Eng. out, and 
night.| To excel or surpass in speaking of 
memorable nights. (Special coinage.) 

“TI would outnight you, did nobody come.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 

" 6At-ndise’, v.t. [Eng. owt, and noise.] To 

exceed in noise ; to surpass in noisiness. 


* 6ut’-nook, s. (Eng. owt, and nook, s.] A 
projecting corner or nook. (Sylvester: Co- 
sumnes, 194.) 


but-niim’-bér, v.t. [Eng. out, and nwmber.} 
To exceed in number; to be more in number 
than. 
“The foes whom he singly kept at bay, 
Outnumbered his thin hairs of silver grey.” 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxv. 
Gut-pace’, v.t. [Eng. out, and pace.] Torun 
or move faster than ; to outstrip, to outrun. 


“Crim Tartar was quite outpaced in the middle of 
the contest."—Daily Telegraph, May 29, 1885. 


* 6at-par’-a-mour, v.t. (Eng. out, and 
paramour.] To exceed in the number of mis- 
tresses. (Shakesp.: Lear, iii. 4.) 


6ut-par-ish, s. [Eng. out, and parish.) A 
parish lying without the walls of a town, or 
on the border of a country. 


“In the greater outparishes many of the poorer 
parishioners, through neglect, do perish.”—Grawnt : 
Bills of Mortality. 


6at’-part, s. (Eng. out, and part, s.) A part 
lying away from the centre or main portion ; 


the outer or extreme part. (Chapman : Homer ; 
Iliad, iv.) 


* 6t-pass’,v.i. [Eng. out, and pass, v.] To pass 
or go beyond ; to excel or exceed in progress, 


* 6lt-piss’-ion (ss as sh), v.t. [Eng. out, 
and passion.) To exceed in passion. 

“Thy patriot passion . . . 
Outpassioned his. Tennyson: Harold, iii. i. 

* $dt-péak’, v.i. [Eng. out, and peak, s.] To 
rise on the peak or summit. (Stanyhurst : 
Virgil ; Ain. ii. 828.) 

*6Ut-peér’, v.t. (Eng. owt, and peer.] To 


surpass, to excel, to outmatch. (Shakesp, : 
Cymbeline, iii. 6.) 
sut-play’, v.t. [Eng, out, and play, v.) To 
excel or beat in play. 
“The b 5 — 
mein: a a bored Shera FieRe outplayed in every respect.’ 
* 6ut-pléase’, v.t. (Eng. out, and please, v.] 


To please to a greater degree than something 
has pleased before, 


“A lapidary . . . outpleaseth hi ith id 
mere aon ees ucplegs m with a sapphire,’ 


(Sterne : Tris- 


outmatch—outray 


* Gat-podise’, v.t. [Eng. ow, and poise] To 
outweigh; to overbalance. 


“ know the first would much owtpoise the other.”— 
Howell: Letters, bk. i., § 5, lett, 11. 


* Gut-pois’-On, v.t. [Eng. out, and potson.] 
To exceed in. venom. 
Ribs ttssitie sen Pie Fig 
* 6ut’-porch, s. [Eng. out, and porch] An 
entrance, a portico. 


“Coming to the bishop with supplication into the 
salutatory, some outporch of the church.” —Milton ¢ 
Reformation in England, bk, ii. 


at’-port, s. (Eng. out, and port.) A’seaport 
at a distance from the chief seat of trade. 


“He had ordered the outports to be closed.”—Ma- 
caulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


6at/-post, s.&a, (Eng. out, and post.) 

A, As substantive : 

1, A post or station outside the limits of a 
camp, or at some distance from the main 
body of the army. 

“The French attacked an outpost defended by the 

English brigade.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. The men or troops stationed at such a 
post. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to a post at a dis- 
tance from the main body. 

“ Doing field-firing or outpost duty."—Morning Post, 

Feb. 5, 1885, 
6ut-pour’, v.t. [Eng. out, and pour.) To 
pour out, to discharge; to send out as in a 
stream. 
“* He looked, and saw what numbers numberless 
The city gates outpoured.” Milton: P. R., iii. 311 
Oat’-pdur, s. [Ovrrour, v.] An outflow, a 
discharge. 


6ut’-pour-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [OurPour, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: An outpour, an overflow ; 
specif., applied in a depreciatory sense to a 
flow of fervid oratory. 


“We are safe from the incalculable surprises and 
shocks of a speech or an outpouring.”"—Matthew 
Arnold; Last Essays, p. 218. 


* 6at-péw’-ér, v.t. [Eng. out, and power.} 
To excel or surpass in power ; to overpower, 
to outmatch. (Fuller: Church Hist., I. iii, 41.) 


* 6ut-praise’, v.t. (Eng. out, and praise, v.] 
To exceed or vie with in praising. (Mad. 
D'Arblay: Diary, ii. 71.) 


* oat- ray,v.t. [Eng. out, and pray.] To 
exceed in earnestness and efliciency of entreaty. 


“Our prayers do outpray his.” 
: Shakesp.: Richard I1., v. 3. 


* 6at-préach’, v.t. (Eng. out, and preach.] 
To excel or surpass in preaching ; to be more 
effective in instilling a lesson or moral, 


“A pill’ry can outpreach a parson.” 
Judge Trumbull, 


* 6at-prige’, v.t. (Eng. out, and price.) To 
excel in value. (Davies: Muse’s Sacrifice.) 


* 6at-prize’, v.t. [Eng. out, and prize, v.] To 
exceed in value or estimated worth. 
aK d mistress is dead, i 
pried by a Wille’ Shakesp.: Oymbelings Cae 
* 6ut-pir-ple, v.t. (Eng. out, and purple.) To 
exceed in blushing. (Beawmont: Psyche, iii. 51.) 


Oat’-piit, s. (Eng. out, and put.] The quantity 
of material or produce. put ont or produced in 
a certain time, as coal from a mine, or iron 
from a mill; the produce of a mill, mine, or 
other works, 

“Twenty-five tons per week being the maximum owt- 
put of each furnace,”—Cassell's. Technical Educator, pt. 
Xi, De 274, 

* at'-piit-tér, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Old Law: One who sets watch for the rob- 
bing of any manor-house. (Cowel.) 


Out ance tate: s. pl. [Eng. out, and quar. 
ers. 


Mil. : Quarters away from the headquarters. 


* 6at-quénch’,v.t. (Eng. out, and quench.) To 
quench, to extinguish. 
‘‘Whiles the candle light 
Outquenched leaves no skill nor difference of ene ke 
Spenser: F. Q., VL xi. 16, 
* GUt-raee’, v.t. [Eng, out, and race, v.] To 
race or fly faster than ; to outstrip. 


“Tt rests upon the air, subdues it, outraces it.°— 
Ruskin: Queen of the Air, § 65, ; ee 


6at’-rage (1), * out-raie, * out-ray, * out- 
rag-en, v.t. & i, [Fr. owtrager.] (OUTRAGE, 8. }i 

A. Transitive : 

1, To commit an outrage on; to treat with. 
violence and wrong ; to do violence to ; to act 
with violence and roughness towards. 

“For in ce he continued to plunder and to owl- 

rage them.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

2. Specif.: To commit a rape or indecent. 
assault upon. 

3. To do violence to; to abuse: as, To out 
rage common decency. 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. To act outrageously; to be guilty ot 
violence and rudeness. 

“Three or four great ones in court will outrage in 
apparel, huge hose, monstrous hats, and garish eolours. 
—Ascham, 

2. To go wrong or astray ; to go to excess. 

“That they ne shulde nat owtragen or forleauen fro: 
ane vertues of bir noble kyndred.”—Chaucer : Boecius, 

dl. 

* 6ut-rage’ (2), v.t. [Eng. owt, and rage, v.}: 
To excel or exceed in rage ; to rage more than. 


6ut’-rage, * oult-rage, s. (Fr. outrage (0. 
Fr. oulirage), from O. Fr. oltre, outre = beyond, 
from Lat. ultra ; Ital. oltraggio = outrage, from. 
oltra = beyond.] 

1. Rude violence shown or done to persons: 
or things; wanton mischief; excessive vio- 
lence or abuse. 


**Laste the hye emperour for his outrage 
Come and destruye all hys lond.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. £7. 


2. A gross, wanton, or audacious transgres- 
sion of law or decency : as, An outrage on come 
mon decency. 

* 3. An outbreak of rage or fury ; furious: 
language or actions. 

“I fear some outrage and will follow her.” 
- Shakesp. ; King John, iii, 4. 
out-rag’-eotis, * out-ra-gi-ous, a. {Fr. 
outrageux (O. Fr. oltrageux, oultrageux); Sp. 
ultrajoso ; Ital. oltraggioso.]} 

1. Characterized by outrage or excessive. 

violence ; violent, fierce, furious. 


“Therewith upon his crest 
With rigor so outrageous he sinitt, 
That a large share it hew'd out of the rest.” 
Spenser: F. Y., L. ih 
2. Atrocious, unbearable, 


“His outrageous violations of all law compelled the 
Privy Council to tak 


e decided steps."—Macaulay > 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 
3. Excessive, exorbitant. 


“Thy poor heart beats with outrageous beating.” 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, ili. 2 


4, Excessive 5 exceeding reason or decency 3. 

grossly exaggerated. 

““My characters of Antony and Cleopatra, though: 
they are favourable to them, have nothing of out- 
rageous panegyrick.”— Dryden. j 

6ut-rag-eois-ly,*out-ra-gi-ous-ly, adv. 
[Eng. outrageous; -ly:] In an outrageous: 
manner or degree ; excessively, atrociously. 

“When any thing outrageously unjust or cruel wag. 
to be done.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

6at-rag-eotis-néss, *out-ra-gi-ous-- 
ness, s. ([Eng. outrageous ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being outrageous ; violence, 
excess, enormity, atrocity. 

“The outragiousness of blows.”—Dryden: Juvenal. 
(Dedic.) ‘ 

* out-raie, * out-ray, vt. & i. 
(1), %.] 


* @t'-rake, s. [Eng. owt, and rake (2), v.J 
1, An expedition, a foray, an outride. 


2. A free passage for sheep from inclosed’ 
pastures into open and airy grounds. (Percy.)» 


éu-tranee’, s. [Fr., from O. Fr. outre (Lat. 
ultra) = beyond.)- [OurRacs, s.] The last 
extremity: as, a contest & owtrance, that is 
one in which it is understood that one of the 
combatants must be killed before the contest 
ceases, 


* 6lt-rank’, v.t, (Eng. out, and rank.) To 
excel in rank, 


*out-ra-ous, a. [OuTRAGE£oUS.] Furious, ex-. 
cessive, outrageous. 


“ Hi h ”, ~ 
Froinart? Grongla vob Se taies te Berner 
* Git-rap’, vt. (Eng. out, and rap.) To ra: 
louder than to excel in loudness ven 2 
* 6ut-ray’, vi. (Eng. out, and ray.) To. 
spread out, asinrays. (Chapman: Iliad v. 793.) 


[OuTRaGE 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, m, 


c=>@; ey=4; qu= kw. 


* 6At-raze’, v.t. fEng. tat, waa ad To root 
out completely ; to exterminate. ; 


$u-tré, a. (Fr.] Out of the common or 
ordinary course, limits, or style ; extravagant, 


* Ot-réagh’, v.t. (Eng. out, and reach.) 
1. Lit.: To reach beyond or further than; 
to extend beyond ; to exceed. 


“Constant virtue, which you then outreach'd.” 
Beaum, & Flet. : Love's Pilgrimage, v. 4& 


2. Fig.: To cheat, to overreach. 


“Gat ree -dn, v.t. [Eng. out, and reason.] 
‘0 excel or surpass in reasoning; to reason 
better than. , - 
“Tn ~ » 
gig ages ne very Athenians.”— South; Ser. 
* Out-réck’-On, v.t. (Eng. out, and reckon] 
To exceed in reckoning, counting, or number. 
“ Make the names of men outreckon ‘od 
: Beaum. & Flet,: Valentinian, 1. 1. 
* outrecuidance (as é6tr-kwé & 
{Fr., from O. Fr, outre = beyond, aud euidir = 
to think, from Lat. cogito ; Sp. & Port. cuidar.] 
eee presumption ; arrogauce, inso- 
ence. 


* 6Ut-réd’-den, v.t. [Eng. out, and redden.] 
To be or grow redder than; to exceed in red- 
ness. 

“Outredden 
All voluptuous garden roses.” 


Tennyson ; Ode on Death of Wellington. 
* OUt-réde’, v.t. (Eng. out, amd Mid. Eng. 
rede = counsel.) To exceed or excel in counsel 
or wisdom. 
“Men may the old outrenne but nat outrede.” 
e Chaucer: C. T.,.2,451. 
* 6ut-reign’ (eig as A), * out-raign, v.t. 
{Eng. a and reign.) To reign longer thaw; 
te reign during the whole extent of. 


“They outraigned had their utmost date.” 
Spenser: F, Q., IL. x. 48 


* ou-tre-ly, adv. (UrTrerty.] 
* out-renne, v.t. (Ovurrcn.] 


* Out-rént, s. (Eng. out, and rent, s.] Rent 
paid out. 4 
A kinde acceptance a yore outeent be: 
#at-rick, s. (Eng. out, and rick] Arick of 
hay in the open air. 


* 6at-ride’, v.t. & i. (Eng. out, and ride.] 
A. Trans.: To ride faster than ; to pass by 


riding. 
“Sir John Umfrevile. . . 
Outrode me.” Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., 1.1. 
B. Imtrans.: To travel about on horseback 
or in a vehicle, 


@ Gut-ride, s. (Eng. out, and ride, s.] 
1. A ride or riding out ; an excursion. 
2. A place or space for riding. 


* Leave me a small outride in the country."—Somer- 
vile: To Mr. Hogurth. 


3. An expedition, a foray, a raid. 


éut-rid-ér, s. (Eng. out, and rider.] 
* 1. One who rides or travels about on 
horseback. 


“ An outrider, that loved venerte.” 
Chaucer ? C, T., 166, 


* 2. A summoning officer whose duty was to 
cite men before the sheriff. 

3. A servant or attendant on horseback who 
precedes or accompanies a carriage. 


Gat’-rig-gér, s. (Eng. out, and rigger.] 

1. Build.: A beam projecting outwardly 
from a wall to support a hoisting tackle. 

2. Gearing: A wheel or pulley outside the 
frame to receive a belt or other driving con- 
nection. . 

3. Mach.: The jib of a crane, 

4. Nautical: - mi 
HAs for extending a sail or rope 
win ithe points of sipeaiteetit furnished by 

the hull. 


“Carried i action on an outrigger stretching 
ahead of pe Ba Quarterly Review, 1873, p. 121. 


(2) A boom rigged out from a vessel to 
‘secure boats to when the vessel is at anchor. 

es floating timber attached by spars to 
the hull and floating parallel therewith. Used 
with crank or narrow boats to support them 


upright in the water under a press of canvas | 


which would otherwise upset them, The out- 
rigger consists generally of two spars fastened 


DOU, dy; PHUt, jdw1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, 
-@ian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gsion=zhin, -cious, 


outraze—outside 


athwart the vessel, and projecting abouc half 
its length, sometimes to windward, sometimes 
to leeward. The space between the spars is 
eek converted into a stage, on which 
additi weight may be carried if required. 
Principally used with the proas of the Malays 
and Ladrones. 

“Mawai foretold that... a canoe with outriggers 
should in process  — 
ee 2 Piomatorte aan te ae 

4) A spar projecting over the stern of a 

boat for assistance in hauling out the clew. 

(5) An iron bracket fitted to the outside of 

a boat, and havinga rowlock at the extremity, 
so as to increase the leverage of the oars, 
7 are principally attached to light boats 
used for racing on rivers, and hence the term 
outrigger is applied to such boats, 


5. Shipbuild, ; A eat-head (q.v.). 


Outright (gh silent), adv. [Bng. out, and 
right.) 


1. Completely, entirely, wholly, altogether. 
utterly. P y, y. y, altog ’ 


“The pere made th oS é 
; Sk abe. ts co foole madde outright."—Sir 7. 


*2. Immediately, at once; without delay, 


S ae mae babe had ane Ret lates 
ecks, the first was pardon e las ed 
outright."—Arbuthnot. pS 


* Gut- , vt. [Eng. out, and ring.) To 
ring louder than; to exceed in the noise of 
ringing. 

“ Outring a tinker and his kettle.” 
Corbett: Great Tom of Christ Church, 

*6Ut-ri-val, v.t. (Eng. out, and rival] To 
surpass, to excel, 

“ Having tried to outrival one another on that sub- 
ject.”"—Guardian, No. 138. 

* Out-rive’, v.t. (Eng. out, and rive,] To tear 
apart or rive in pieces with force and violence. 
(Hall : Satires, 1V. i. 11.) 


* Out’-road, * 6Ut/-rode, s. [Eng. owt, and 
road ; ef. inroad.] An excursion. (1 Macca- 
bees xv. 41.) 


* Out-roar’, * out-roare, v.t. (Eng. out, and 
roar, Vv.) To roar louder than; to exceed in 
roaring. . 

“O that I were 
Upon the hill of Basan, to outroar 
The horned herd!" Shakesp.: Ant. & Cleop., iii. 18 

* 6at’-roéar, s. (Eng. out, and roar, s.] The 
noise made by many people crying out at once ; 
an outery, a tumult. 


* Gat-ro-mancee’, vt. [Eng. out, and ro- 
mance.} To exceed in romantic character. 


“Their real sufferings ow/romanced the fictions of 
maby errant adventures,”"—Fuller: Church History. 


* Sut'-roéms, s. pl. (Eng. owt, and pl. of room, 
s.) Outlying offices (Lit. & fig.) (fuller: 
Holy State, ILI. ii. 23.) 


* Sit-root’, v.t. (Eng. out, and root, v.] To 
root out, to eradicate; to extirpate, to exter- 
minate. (Fox: Martyrs, p. 1,918.) 

“ Pernicious discord seems 
Outrooted from our more thnn iron age.” 
Rowe: Ambitious Step-Mother. 

* Sat'-rop, * Gut’-rope, s. [Eng. out, and 

roup (q.V.).) A public auction, 


éut-riin’, * out-renne, *out-runne, 2.1. 
(Eng. out, and run} 
1, Lit. : To excel or surpass in running; to 
run faster than. 


“ For this advantage age from youth has won, 
As not to be outridden, though outrun.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, (i, 888, 


2. Fig. : To exceed ; to go beyond. 
“We outrun the present income."— Addison, 
"| To outrun the constable : (ConsTABLE], 


* 6ut-rin’-ner, s. (Eng. outrun; -er.) An 
offshoot, a branch. (Lauson : Secrets of 
Angling, in Eng. Garner, i. 194.) 


*6ut-riish’, v.i. (Eng. owt, and rush.) To 


rush out. 
“ Forthwith outrushed a gust.” 


Garth; Ovid ; Metamorphoses xiv. 

Gat-sail’, v.t. (Eng. out, and sail, v.] To sail 

faster than ; to leave behind in sailing. 

“The word signifies a ship that outsaits otherships.” 
—Broome. 

*§at-saint’, v.t. (Eng. out, and saint.] To 
excel in sanctity. (Davies: Muses Sacrijice, 
p. 63.) 

*6ut-sale, s. (Eng. out, and sale.) An auc- 
tion. (Hacket :; Life of Williams, i. 206.) 
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* 6lt'-seape, s. (Eng. out, and scape=ex 
cape.) Power or means of escape. 
“Tol 
As barred Hyer oo engi 
Chapman; Horear , Odyney tx. 

* OUt-scént’, vt. (Eng. out, and scent.) To 
exceed’ or surpass in odour; to amell more 
strongly than, 


* 6Ut-scold’, v.t. (Eng. out, and scold, v.] To 
exceed in scolding, 

“We grant, thou canst outscold us.” 
Shakesp. : King John, ¥.% 

* 6Ut-scorn’, v.t. [Eng. out, and scorn, v.) To 
bear down or overpower by contempt; to 
despise ; to execed in contempt. : 

“ He strives in his little world of man t’ outscorn 
The to and fro conflicting wind and rain.” 
Shakeap,: Lear, Wi. L 

Oat’-scdur-ing, s. (Eng. ovt, and scouring.) 

Any substance scoured or washed out ; refuse, 


* 6lt-scdut’, v.t. (Eng. out, and scout, v.] To 
drive out ; to outface, 
“ Outscout the grim opposition.” 


*OUt-séarch’, v.t. (Eng. out, and search.} 
To search out, to explore. 
“By our natural reason to be outsearched.”—Strype? 
Cranmer, ii, 599, 
* 6Ut-séll’, v.t. (Eng. out, and sell.) 
1. To sell more than; to exceed in the 
number of sales. 
2. To exceed or surpass in the selling price; 
to fetch more than. 


“Tt outselleth others some pence in the bushel.”— 
Fuller: Worthies ; Cambridgeshire. 


3. To exceed in value, 
“ The best she hath, and she, of all SE aN 
Outselts them all.” Shakesp. - Cymbeline, iit- 6. 
* Gut-sénd’, v.t. (Eng. owt, and send.] To 
emit, 
“ Doth the sun his rayes that he outsends 


Smother or choke ?" 
H. More: Immort. Soul, TI. i+ 42 


Gut’-sén-try, s. (Eng. owt, and sentry.) 
Mil.: A sentry posted some distanee in 
advance of a place ; an advanced sentry ; am 
outpost. 


6ut'-sét, s. [Eng. out, and set, v.] The setting 
out; the beginning, start, or first entrance oa 
any business. 


“Its aspiring outset.” 
Wexdnwontioa Excursion, bk. v. 


* 6ut’-sét-ting, s. [Ovurser.] A beginning, 
astart. (Richardson : Grandison, iii. 18.) 


* Git-shéathe’, v.t. [Eng. out, and shenthe.] 
To unsheathe ; to draw, as a sword, from the 
sheath. 


* 6ut’-shifts, s. pl. (Eng. out, and shift, v.} 
Outskirts. 
: “The outshiftes of the citie."—Nashe : Pierce Penné- 
esse, 


Marston. 


Out-shine’, v.i. & ¢. [Eng. out, and shine.] 

* A, Intrans.: To shine; to emit lustre 
(Shakesp. : Richard ITT., i. 3.) 

B. Trans.: To shine more brightly than; 
to excel in lustre, excellence, fame, or renown ; 
to surpass. 

. “The waters of heaven outshine them all.” 
Moore: Paradise & the Pert. 
Gat-shdne’, pret. & pa. par. of v. (OUTSHINE.} 


* 6ut-shodt’, v.t. (Eng. ort, and shoot, v.] 
1. To shoot better than ; to excel or surpass 
in shooting. 


* Outshooting them if he can In their owne bowe."— 
Bacon: Essays ; Of Honour. 


2, To shoot beyond ; to overstep. 
“Men are resolved never to outshoot their fore 
fathers’ mark."—Norris. 

AAt’-shdt, s. [Eng. owt, and shot.) The pro- 
jecting part of an old building; a projection. 
(Scotch.) 

outshot-window, s. 
dow. 

* 6ut-shrill, v./. 
exceed in sound. 

“ The loud cornet of my long-breathed stile 
Outshrilts yee.” Sylvester: The Lawe, 20. 

* 6ut-shitt, vt. [Eng. out, and shut, v.] To 
shut out; to exclude, 

“When I cry out, he outshuts my prayer.” __ 
Donne : Lamentations of Jeremy, c. til 

Sat’ -side, s.,a.,adv., & prep. (Eng. out, and 

side, 8.] 


A projecting win: 


[Eng. out, and shrill.) To 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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A, As substantive: 

J. The external part of anything ; that part 
of a thing which is exposed ; the surface, the 
exterior, the superficies. 

“Thousands, careless of the damning sin, 
Kiss the book's outside, who ne'er look within.” 
Cowper: Expostulation, 388. 

2. The external appearance, features, or 
aspect; the exterior; the external or outward 
man. 

“§This impotent pride can do no more than regulate 

the outside,"—Hyne: Essays, pt. i, ess. 15. 


3. The part of a place which is beyond or 
without an enclosure. 


“I threw open the door of my chamber, and found 
the family standing on the outside.” —Spectator. 


4, The extreme, the utmost, the farthest 
limit or estimate; preceded by the definite 
article : as, There are fifty at the outside. 

5. One who or that which is without; 
specif., a passenger travelling on the outside 
of a coach. 


“The outsides did as outsides always do. euey were 
very cheerful and talkative at the beginning of every 
stage."—Dickens: Pickwick, ch. xxxv. 


6. (Pl.) The exterior sheets of a parcel of 
writing or printing paper ; spoiled sheets. 

§ Burton uses this word in two significa- 
tions : (1) An empty, frivolous person (Anat. 
Melan. (ed. 1881), p. 25); and (2) a hypocrite 
(ib. 34), The latter meaning is fixed by a 
reference to the line of Juvenal (ii. 3), ‘‘ Qui 
Curios simulant et Bacchanalia vivunt.” 

B. As adjective: 

1. Belonging to or situated on the outside 
or surface. 

2. External, superficial ; consisting in show. 

3. Travelling or carried on the outside. 


“The horses were smoking so, that the outside pas- 
sengers were invisible."—/ickens : Pickwick, ch. xxxv. 


C, Asadv.: To or on the outside: as, He 
went outside ; to travel outside. 

D. As prep. : On or to the outside of ; with- 
out. 


“Various telegraphic communications appeared to 
be passing between them and some persons outside the 
vehicle."—Dickens : Pickwick, ch, 1. 


outside-car, s. [JAUNTING-CAR.] 


6uat’-sid-ér, s. [Eng. outsid(e); -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who is unconnected or unacquainted 
with a matter in question ; one who does not 
belong to a particular party, profession, or 
set ; a layman. 


“So far as outsiders can see, there is always the same 
cheerfulness.”— Morning Post, Feb, 5, 1885. 


2. A horse or other competitor which is not 
a favourite in the betting, or against whom 
long odds are offered. (Racing slang.) 

II, Locksmith: A pair of nippers with 
semi-tubular jaws, adapted to enter a keyhole 
and grasp the pin of a key, so as to unlock 
the door from the outside. 


6ut’-sight (gh silent), s. [Eng. owt, and sight.) 

Sight for that which is without, as opposed to 
ipaight (q.v.). (Breton: Old Man’s Lesson, 
pwil.) 

outsight-plenishing, s. 

Scots Law: A term applied to the movables 
without doors, as horses, carts, ploughs, oxep, 
and other implements of husbandry. 


* 6ut-sin’, v.t. [Eng. owt, and sin, v.] To ex- 
ceed in sin; to go beyond in sinning. 


*Gut-sing’, v.t. [Eng. out, and sing.] To 
sing more sweetly than ; to excel in singing. 
“In sweetnesse the nightingale [will] outsing him.” 
Breton: Dignitie of Man, p. 14. 
*6ut-sit’, v.t. [Eng. owt, and sit.] To sit 
longer than ; to sit beyond the time of. 


* 6Nt-skin, s. [Eng. out, and skin.] 
external skin, 
“The barke and outskin of a commonwealth.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Coronation, v. 1. 
*Out-skip’, v.t. [Eng. out, and skip, v.] To 
skip out of the reach of; to avoid ; to escape 
by flight. 
“Thou could’st outskip my vengeance.” 
¥ Ben Jonson: Sejanus, ii. 
$ut-skirt, s. {Eng. out, and skirt, s.] The 
part away from the middle, and on or near the 
edge or border of an area; border, precinct. 
(Generally in the plural.) 
“From the remotest outskirts of the grove.” 
* Wordsworth: Naming of Places, No, 6. 
* Oat-slang’, v.t. (Eng. out, and slang, v.] 
To excel or exceed in the use of slang. 


The 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill: try, Syrian. ze, ce 


outsider—outsubtle 


Gat-sleép’, v.t. [Eng. out, and sleep, v.] To 
sleep beyond. 
“T fear we shall owtsleep the coming morn.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 1. 
* Gut-slide’, v.i. [Eng. out, and slide, v.] To 
slide out or forward. 


* Gat-sling’, v.t. (Eng. out, and sling.] To 
project, to cast forth. (H. More : Immort. Soul, 
II. iii. 5.) 


* 6at-snateh’, v.12. 
To seize violently. 
i. 60.) 


* Out-soar’, vt. 
soar beyond. 


* 6at-sound,, v.t. (Eng. out, and sound, v.] 
To sound louder than; to exceed or surpass 
in sound. 

“Every tongue's the clapper of a mill, 
And can outsound Homer's Gradius, ’ 
Cowley: A Poetical Revenge. 
6at-span’, v.i. (Eng. owt, and Dut. spannen = 
to yoke horses to; span=a team.] To unyoke 
a team of oxen from awaggon. (South Africa.) 


“We turned off the velt on to the road—for no one is 
allowed to outspan on it."—P. Gillmore : Great Thirst 
Land, ch. viii. 


6ut’-spin, s. [Ovurspan, v.] The rest of 
travellers in South Africa, when they unyoke 
their oxen and suspend their journey. 


“During our mid-day outspan the halt was taken 
advantage of to get our rifles unpacked.”—P, Gill- 
more: Great Thirst Land, ch. xiii. 


* 6ut-spar’-kle, v.t. [Eng. out, and sparkle, 
v.] To sparkle more than; to exceed in 
sparkling. (Beawmont: Psyche, i. 84.) 


* 6ut-spéak, vi. & t. 
* 1, Intrans. : To speak out or aloud, 


2. Trans.: To exceed in speaking; to say 
or express more than. 
‘His treasure ... outspeaks 
Possession of a subject." 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, iii. 2. 
* 6ut-speéd’, v.t. [Eng. owt, and speed.) To 
excel in speed ; to outstrip. 


* 6ut’-spénd, s. [Eng. out, and spend, s.] An 
outlay, an expenditure. 


* 6Ut-spénd’, v.t. [Eng. out, and spend, v.) To 
exceed in expenditure ; to spend more than, 


“His successful struggles to ouwtspend them all.”— 
Mrs, Trollope: Michael Armstrong, ch. ii. 


* gut-spént, a. 
hausted, spent. 
“ Outspent with this long course, 
The Cossack prince rubb'd down his horse.” 
Byron: Mazeppa, ili. 
* Gut-spin’, v. t. [Eng. out, and spin.) To 
spin out, to exhaust. 


= “His long-yarned life 
Were quite outspun.” Ben Jonson: Epigram 42. 


* Out-spit’, v.t. [Eng. out, and spit.) To 
spit further than. (In allusion to the popular 
but erroneous idea that reptiles have the 
power of spitting poison.) 

“Simon he ouwtspit in heresy.” 
Beaumont» Psyche, xviii. 161. 
6ut-spok’-en, «. (Eng. owt, and spoken.) 
Plain, free, or bold in speech ; given to speak- 
ing one’s mind freely ; open, candid, frank. 
“A remarkably independent and outspoken man,”"— 
Law Magazine & Review, Nov., 1859, p. 2. 


6ut-spok’-en-néss, s. [Eng. outspoken; 
-ness.) The quality ‘er state of being out- 
spoken; plainness, boldness, or freedom of 
speech or expression. 


“ Outspokenness probably had much more todo... 
with his ill-success.”—Atheneum, March 4, 1882, p. 278. 


* 6Ut-sport’,v.t. [Eng. owt, and sport, v.]_ To 
sport beyond. 
“Let's teach ourselves that h ib] 
Not to outsport discrstiGneeeaen ye: 
oan y Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 3. 
out-spréad’, v./. [Eng. owt, and spread.] To 
ge out, to extent. (Generally in the pa. 
par, 
“{He] kissed the little hands outspread.” 
Scott : Rokeby, 9. 
* 6ut-spring’, v.i. (Eng. owt, and spring, v.) 
To spring or leap out. 
“The f 
Of all the helmes al about.” Bis he 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 460. 
ve 
* 6ut-spriing’, * out-sprong, a. [Eng. 
out, and sprung.) Sprung, descended. 
“ Zineas, one outsprong of Trojan blood.” 
Surrey: Virgile ; Aneis iv, 


(Eng. out, and snatch.] 
(H. More: Life of the Soul, 


(Eng. out, and soar.] To 


{Eng. out, and speak.] 


‘ 


(Eng. out, and spent.) Ex- 


* 6at-spiirn’, v.t. (Eng. out, and spurn.] To 
spurn away. (Breton: Blessed Weeper, p. 11.) 


* Gat-stand’, v.t. & i. [Eng. out, and stand, v.} 
A. Transitive: 
1. To stand out against; to withstand; to 
resist ; to sustain. 
“Never to outstand the first attack.”— Woodward. 
2. To stay beyond or longer than; to out- 
ney “T have outstood my time.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 6. 
B. Intrans.: To stand out from the main 
body ; to project. 


out-stand’-ing, a. [Eng. out, and standing, 
a.) Remaining unpaid or uncollected; un- 
settled, not paid: as, outstanding debts. 


outstanding-term, s. 

Law: A term existing at law which might 
in equity be nade attendant on an inheritance 
either by express declaration or by implica- 
tion. (Wharton.) 


+ 6ut-stare’, v.t. [Eng. out, and stare, v.] To 
stare down; to outface; to stare out of 
countenance ; to browbeat. 

“I would outstare the sternest eyes.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ii, 

* 6at-start’-ing, «. [Eng. out, and starting, 

a.] Starting, leaping, or issuing out. 


6at-stay’, v.t. [Eng. out, and stay, v.] 
1. To stay longer than; to continue a 
struggle longer than. 


“ Gerona outstayed the top-weight, and woncleverly.” 
Daily Telegraph, Feb. 4, 1885. 


2. To stay beyond or longer than; to over- 
stay. : 
“She had already outstayed her invitation.”— 
Macmillan s Magazine, Oct., 1881, p. 409. 
* 6ut-stép’, v.t. [Eng. out, and step, v.]_ To 
step or go beyond ; to overstep ; to exceed. 


6ut’-stép, oa. & conj. [OvrTsTEp, v.] 
I. As adj. : Lonely, solitary, retired. (Prov.) 
* TI. As conj.: Unless. 
c id the king be miserable.”— Heywood ; Edwaré 


* SUt-stood’, pa. par. [OvTSTAND.)} 


* Out-storm’, v.t. [Eng. out, and storm, v.] 
To exceed in storming or raging. 


* 6ut-strain’, * 6ut-stréin’, v.t. (Eng. out, 
and strain, v.] 
1, To surpass in exertion. 


. “Vivid John 
Quickly his fellow-traveller outstreined 
Jn ardor’s race.” Beaumont: Psyche, xv. 144, 


2. To stretch out. (Southey: Thalaba, iii.) 


* 6ut-straught’ (gh silent), pa. par. or a 
[OUTSTRETCH. ] 


* 6ut’-streét, s. [Eng. out, and street.) A 
rigs in the extremities or outskirts of a 
own, 


dut-strétch’, v.t. [Eng. out, and stretch.] 
1, To stretch or spread out; to extend, to 
expand. 
uy “Thy royal hand> 
Outstretched with benedictions o'er the land.” 
r Longfellow: Autumn. 
* 2, To stretch or measure to the end. 
‘Timon . .. hath outstretched his s * 
Shakesp. : Timon of cuhehe v.& 
3. To extend or open to the utmost. 


t 6ut-stréteh, s. [Oursrrercn, v.] Reach, 
expanse, expansion. 
“Its outstretch of beneficence 
Shall have a speedy ending on the earth.” 
&. Browning: Balaustion's Adventure, 
me ¥. 
* out-stride’, v.t. [Eng. out, and stride, v.] 
To excel or surpass in striding, 


* 6ut-strike’, v.t. (Eng. out, and strike.} 
1, To strike out. 


“ This sentence serves and that my hand outstrikes."* 
( Drayton: Matilda to King John. 
2. To strike faster than. 


“A swifter mean shall outstrike thought.” 
Shakesp, : Antony & Cleopatra, iv, 6. 
out-strip’, vt. (Eng. out, and strip.) To 
outrun, to advance beyond, to exceed, to 
surpass, to leave behind. 


“What we have of feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 168. 


*outsubtle, * outsubtile (as 6ut-siit-el), _ 


sir, marine; g6, pdt 
=€;ey=a; qu=kw, 


@t. (Eng. » and subtle.) T d i 
eraft or subtlety. Pac tagere 
Chua tien devil, I think, 
Beaum, & Flet.: Mons. Thomas, iv. 2. 
6at-siick-en, a. (Eng. out, and sucken.] 
(Mutrure.} 


* Gat-siif-fér, v.t. (Eng. out, and suffer.) 
To exceed in suffering; to surpass in en- 
durance of suffering. 


* 6t-siim’, v.t. (Eng. out, and swm.] To ex- 


ceed in number, 
“ The prisoners of that shameful outsummed 
Their victora” Southey : Joan of Are, il. 


* OUt-sii_pér-sti’-tion, v.t. [Eng. owt, and 
superstition.) To be more superstitious than. 
(Fuller : Worthies, ii. 8.) 


* OUt-swear’, v.t. [Eng. out, and swear.) To 
exceed inswearing ; to bear down by swearing. 
“ We'll outface them, and outswear them too.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iv. 2. 
* OUt-swéat’, v.t. [Eng. out, and sweat.] To 
sweat out, to work out. 
“Let the fool outsweat 
catch on't."—Seawm. a Flees: Wit fe arty my 
* Sut-sweét’-en, v.t. (Eng. owt, and sweeten.) 
To exceed or excel in sweetness; to smell 
more sweetly than. 
“The leaf of Laat gs which not to slander, 
Outsweeten'd not thy breath.” 
+ Cymbeline, iv. 2. 
® Gat-swéll, v.t. (Eng. out, and swell, v.] 
1, To exceed in swelling. 


cheek 
Outsweil'd the colic of bold Aquilon.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus 4 Cressida, iv. 8, 
2. To overflow. 


* Sut-swift, v.t. (Eng. out, and swift.) To 
outstrip. (Sylvester : Vocation, 855.) 


* 6ut-swim’, v.t. (Eng. out, and swim.] To 
exceed in swimming or in any motion re- 
sembling swimming. 

,“‘Some on swift horseback to outswim the wind.” 
Sylvester : Maiden's Blush, 595. 

* Sut-syl-la-ble, v.t. (Eng. out, and syllable.) 
To ekg number of anintloe Fuller : 
Worthies, ii. 406.) 


* 6ut-take’, v.t. (Eng. out, and take, cf. except.) 
To except, to omit, to pass over or by. 


* Gat-take, *owt-take, prep. [OvrTaxke, v.] 
Except. 
eos that bhiet § graunt the owttake my wyfe."— 


* ént-tik-on, prep. p. the pa. par. of out- 
take (q.v.); the ps ai ram agrees exactly 
with the Latin ablative absolute, as in excepto 
=(this or that) being taken out, i.e. except 
(this or that).] Except. 

“It was fulle of cocadrilles outtakene 
monethes."—MS. Linc., A. L. 17, fo. 31. 
* at-til-ent, v.¢. [Eng. out, and talent.] To 
* excel or surpass in talent. 
gs | alan outtalented.”’—Richardson: Cla- 

Oat-tallr (silent), v.t. [Eng. out, and talk, v.] 

To exceed or overcome in talking; to talk 


down. 
“This gentleman will outtalk us all.” 
Shakesp. 


: Taming of the Shrew, 1, 2% 
®@ 6at-téll’, v.t. [Eng. out, and tell.) To tell 
pig ly more than; to exceed the reckon- 


ing of. 
“ This is the place. I have outtold the clock, 
For haste.” x Beaum, & Flet. : Coxcomb, i. 1. 


© Sat-térm, s. [Eng. out, and term, s.] Any- 
thing outward or superficial, as manner, or & 
slight remark. ‘ 


* Gat-throw’, v.t. (Eng. out, and throw.] To 


throw or cast out. 
Spenser: F. 3, IV, i. 1. 


Into this world.” 
* 6at-thiin’-dér, v.t. [Eng. out, and thun- 
der.) To be louder than thunder; to exceed 


in noise. (Adams: Works, ii. 277.) 


* Gat-toil’, * out-toile, v.t. [Eng. out, and 
toil.) To surpass in endurance of labour. 
“The oxe will outtoile him."—Breton: Dignitie of 
Man, p. 14. 


* Gat-toiled’, a. (Eng. out; toil; -ed.) Over- 
wearied ; worn out. 
.”—Holland : Cam- 


“ Outtoiled with travelling so 
den, ii. 130. 


in the forsaid 


Be ho 
Dol, bd} ; pdt, jSwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
a aie =shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhim. -cious, 


outsucken—outwell 


* 6Ut-tongue’, v.t. [Eng. out, and tongue, 
To bear down by noise or clamorous ok : 
“M 1 
Shall outvongue is complains en 
Shakesp, ; Othello, 1. 2. 
* 6Ut-tdp’, v.t. (Eng. out, and top.) To exceed 
by the top or head ; to overtop. 


“ The treasurer began then to outtopme,”"—Cabbata ; 
Lord Keeper to the Duke, May 24, ‘eae, } 


* 6Ut-trav-el, v.t. [Eng. out, and travel.) 
To exceed in travelling, either in distance or 
= “Reed (Mad, D'Arblay: Cecilia, bk. x., 
ch. ii, 


t-te, vt. (Eng. out, and twft.] To puff 
ou 
“ Her smocke outtuft to show her levitee.” 
Davies : An kxtasie, p. 90. 
OUt’-tiirn, s. [Eng. out, and turn.) The 
amount of goods or produce turned out of a 
mine, factory, &c. 


“The outturn would be above the ave: ” 
Daily ph, Feb, 14, 1885, ee: 


* Gt-twine’, v.t. [Eng. out, and twine.] To 
disentangle, to disengage, to extricate. 


“ He stopp'd, 
And from the wound the reed outtwined,.” 
Be Fairfax. 
* Oat-i'-sure (s as zh), v.t. [Eng. owt, and 
usury.) To exceed in usury or usurious ex- 
actions. 


+ 6Ut-vAl-ue, v.t. [Eng. out, and value] To 
exceed in value. 


“An earnest of expected joys, that outvalues and 
transcends all those momen pleasures."—Boyle : 
Works, 1 251. 


* Gat-vén'-om, v.t. [Eng. out, and venom.] 
To exceed in venom or poison ; to be more 
venomous than. 

“Slander .. . whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile.” 
Shakesp. - Cymbeline, iii. 4. 

* Out-vie’, v.t. [Eng. out, and vie.] To exceed, 
to excel, to surpass, : 

oe ag hedge may die.” 
pes On Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

* 6ut-vig-il, vt. » out, and vigil. To 
outwatch; to exceed vigilance. (Fuller; 
Worthies, ii. 490.] 


* 6at-vil-lain, v.t. (Eng. out, and villain.] 
To exceed or surpass in villainy. 

“ He hath outvillained villainy so far that the rarity 

Lage him.”—Shakesp. : All's Well that Ends Well, 

* Gat-voige’, v.t. (Eng. out, and voice.] To ex- 

ceed in noise or clamour; to sound louder than. 

“ Whose shouts . . . outvoice the deep-mouth’'d sea,” 

Shakesp.: Henry ¥., v. (Introd.) 
Oat-vote’, v.t. [Eng. out, and vote, v.] To 
exceed in the number of votes; to defeat by a 
majority of votes. 


+ 6at-walk’ (I silent), v.t. (Eng. out, and 
walk, vy.) To walk longer, faster, or more 
than ; to excel in walking. 

“ Yea and out-watcht, 
Yea, and outwalked any ghost alive. 
Ben Jonson: Fortunate Isles, Masoue. 

* Sat’-wall, s. (Eng. out, and wall.) 

1. Lit.: The outside or external wall of a 
building or other structure. 

2. Fig.: The outside, the exterior; to out- 
ward appearance. 


“For eonfirmation that I ri much TOD 
Than my outwall ; o is purse an 6 
What itcontaina” - Shakesp.- Lear, ill. 7 


éat'-ward, *out-warde, * ut-ward, adv., 
a., & s. [A.S. tdeweard, uitewerd, from tite = 
out, and weard, a suff. denoting direction.) 
A. As adverb: 
1. To or towards the outside or exterior; 


outwards. 


“ Ladde hyre outward of the chyrche.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 339. 


2, On the outside or exterior ; outwardly. 


“ Grace ynongh outward had be,” 
g pee Chaucer : 0. T., 8,900, 


8. To foreign parts or countries. 

B. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Forming or being situate on the outside 
or superficial part of anything; exterior, ex- 
ternal ; superficial, outside. 

9, External; visible externally ; showing, 


apparent. 
= “ Her poor victim's outward throes 
Bear witness to his mental woes.” 
Scott: Rokeby, 1. 2 
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3. Tending or directed towards the exterior 
or outside ; as, an outward course. 

* 4. Coming or derived from without; ex- 
trinsic, adventitious. 


“An outward honour, for an inward toil.” 
. ¢ Richard ITT, i. 4 


* 5, Foreign ; not intestine ; not domestic. 
*6. Public, civil; as opposed to religious, 


“Chenaniah and his sons were for the outward 
basiness over Israel, for officers and Judges.”—1 Chroné- 


IL. Technically : 

*1, Geom.: The same as exterior: as, am 
outward angle. 

2. Fort.: The same as Saurent (q.v.). 

3. Theol.: Carnal, corporeal, fleshly; op- 
posed to spiritual : as, the outward man. 

*C, As subst. ; The external form; the ex 
terior appearance, 

“ Outliving beauty’s outward.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, ti. % 

outward-bound, «a. Proceeding from 

a port or country : as, an outward-bownd ship. 


6ut’-ward-ly, adv. (Eng. outward; -ly.] 
1, Externally ; on the outside, as opposed 
to inwardly. 
“ Chearful signes he shewed outwardly: 
Spenser: F. Q., 1V. xii. 86. 


2. In appearance ; not in reality or sincerity. 


“For what almost could be outwardly done which 
Coe men did not do?”—South » Sermons, vol. viii. 
ser, 


out-ward-néss, s. (Eng. outward; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being outward. 


éut-wards, adv. [Eng. outward, with adv. 
suff, -s.]~ Towards the outer parts ; from the 
interior or inside ; outward. 
“The light falling on them is not reflected otsé- 
wards."—Newton; Opticks. 
* 6Ut-wash’, v.t. [Eng. owt, and wash, v.] 
To wash out; to cleanse from. 


* 6ut-wateh’, v.t. [Eng. out, and watch, v.] 
To watch longer than ; to watch till the dis- 
appearance of. 

“ And many a restless hour outwatch'd each star, 
~ And morning came, and still thou wert afar.” 
Byron: Corsair, i. 14 

* Oat’-way, s. (Eng. out, and way.] A way or 

passage out ; an outlet. 


“Itself of larger size, distended wide, 
In divers streets i outwuys multiply'’d.” 


Fletcher: Purple sland, Ws 
* 6at-wéalth’, v.t. (Eng. owt, and wealth.} 
To exceed in wealth. 


“They did so much outwit and outwealth us."— 
Gauden ; Tears of the Church, p, 253. 


* 6at-wear’, * out-weare, v.t. [Eng. out, 
and wear.] 
1, To wear out. 


“ The Lord shall write it in a seroll 
That ne'er shall be outworn.” 
Milton; Psalm \xvxvit. 


2. To last longer than ; to outlast. 


“ A calender for every yeare, 
That ... time in durance shall outweare.” 
Spenser ; Shepheards Calender; Dee. 


3. To waste, to spend. 
“ The sun is high, and we outwear the day. 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. & 
* Sat-wéar’-y, v.t. [Eng. owt, and weary, v.} 
To weary out; to wear out. 
“'T outweary them through all their sins’ variety.” 
Cowley : Davideis, iv. 
* Gat-weéd’, v.t. (Eng. out, and weed, v.) To 
weed out ; to extirpate as a weed. 


“ Wrath isa fire, and doslonsy. a weed ; 
The sparks soon quench, the springing weed ows 
Spenser. (Todd.) 


weed.” 


* Gut-weep’, v.t. (Eng. out, and weep.] To 
weep more than; to exceed or surpass in 
weeping. 

** Meantime he sadly suffers in their grief, 
Outweeps an hermit, and outprays a saint.” 
Dryden; Annus Mirabilis, colxi. 

Sat-wéigh’ (gh silent), v.t. [Eng. out, and 

weigh.) 
1. Lit. ; To exceed in weight or gravity ; te 
weigh more than. 
2, Fig. : To exceed or surpass in influence, 
importance, weight, or value. 
“From you it comes, and this last grace outweighs.” 
Longfellow : Student's Tate. 
* 6Ut-w6ll, v.t. & i. (Eng. owt, and well, v.] 
A, Trans. ; To pour out. 


“ His fattie waves doe fertile slime outwel.” 
Spenser: F.Q., Li 2h 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, “c. = bel, del 
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B. Intrans..: To rise, spring, or issue out, 
as from a well. 
“ From virtue'’s fount the purest joys outwell.” 
Thomson - Castle of Indolence, li. 36. 
* Git-wénd’, v.t. (Eng. out, and wend.] To 
wend or go beyond, (Spenser: F. Q., V. viii. 4.) 


* §Xt-whirl’, v.t. (Eng. out, and whirl.] To 
whirl faster than. 
** Grieve to see thy wheel 
Of ceaseless change outwhirled in huiuan life.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, i. 217. 


* 6at-whore’ (w silent), v.t. [Hng. owt, and 
whore.| To exceed in lewdness. 


* §at-win’, v.t. [Eng. owt, and win.] To win 
or find a way out of ; to get out of. 


“ With thornes and barren brakes environed round, 
That none the same may easily outwin.” 


Spenser: F. Q., IV. i. 20. 
* 6Ut-wind’, v.t. [Eng. out, and wind, v.] 
To disentangle ; to extricate by winding; to 
unloose. (More: Life of the Soul.) 


* 6ut'-win-dow, * 6ut/-win-dér, s. [Eng. 
out, and window.) A projecting window; a 
bay window. 


* 6at- wing’, v.t. [Eng, owt, and wing.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : To move faster on the wing 
than ; to outstrip in flying. 
“ As she attempts at words, his courser springs 


Or hills and lawns, and even a wish outwings.” 
Garti: Ovid; Metamorphoses xiv. 


2. Mil.: To outflank. (Cromwell to Lenthall, 
Aug. 20, 1648.) 


6ut-wit’, v.t. (Eng. out, and wit.] 

1. To defeat by superior ingenuity or cun- 
ning; to overreach, to cheat; to be or prove 
too clever for, [OUTKNAVE.] 

* 2, To excel in ability. [OUTWEALTH.] 


6ut’-with, prep. [Eng. owt, and with.] Out- 
side of. (Scotch.) 


OUt-woe’, v.t. [Eng. owt, and woe,] To ex- 
ceed in sorrow or woe. 


6ut-wom'-an, v.t. (Eng. out, and woman.] 
To excel in womanly qualities. 
“She could not be unmanned, no, nor outwomaned.” 
Tennyson. Queen Mary, iii. 1. 
éut/-work:, s. [Eng. out, and work, s.] 
1. Lit. & Fort. (Pl.): Works included in the 
defence of a place, but outside the parapet. 
“Stormed the outworks of his fortress.” 
Butler: Hudibras, iii. 1. 
9. Fig.: Anything which acts as a guard or 
defence at a distance. 


“The care of our outworks, the navy royal and ship- 
ping of our kingdom."—Bacon: Advice to Sir George 
Villers. 


* Gat-work’, v.t. [Eng. out, and work, v.] 
To work more or longer than ; to surpass in 
work or labour. 


* Sut-worn’, a. [Eng. out, and worn.] Worn 
out, exhausted. (Byron: Mazeppa, ii.) 


* §at-worth’, vt. [Eng. out, and worth.] 
To exceed in worth or value ; to be of greater 
worth than. (Shakesp.: Henry VIILI., i. 1.) 


* 6ut-wrést’, v.t. [Eng. owt, and wrest.] To 
wrest or take by violence ; to extort. 
“The truth thereof I did owtwrest.” 
; Spenser; F, Q., Il. iv. 23. 
* 6at-write’, v.t. [Eng. out, and write.) To 
surpass or excel in writing. 


* 6ut-wrought (ought as At), a. [Eng. out, 
and wrought.| Outdone ; exceeded in efficacy ; 
surpassed. 

“ Outwrought by your 
transcendent fu- 
Ties.” 

Ben Jonson: Ca- 
tiline, lil. 

* 6ut-za'-njy, v. t. 
[Eng. out, and 
zany.) To exceed 
or surpass in buf- 
foonery. 

‘Thou dost outzany 
Cokely.” 
Ben Jonson: Ept- 
gram 130. 


6u-va‘-rd-vite, s. 
TUWALOWITE. } 

du-vi-ran’- dra, 
s. [Abbreviated from ouvirandrana (= water- 
yam), the Madagascar name of these plants. ] 


Bot: A genus of Juncaginacee, [(Latrice- 
LEAF. ] 


OUVIRANDRA, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


outwend—oven 


*Ouze, s. [O00zE.] 
du-zel, s. [Oust] 
Ov-, pref. [Ovo-.] 
O'-va, s. pl. [OvuM.] 
o-val, *o-vall, a. & 8. (0. Fr. oval; Fr. 
ovale, from Lat. ovwum=an egg; Sp. oval ; 
Ital. ovale.) 
A. As adjective: 
I, Ord. Lang. : Of the shape or figure of the 
outline of an egg ; egg-shaped ; elliptical. 
II. Bot. : Having the figure of an ellipse. 
B. As subst.: An egg-shaped figure, or a 
figure resembling an ellipse, but differing from 
it in not being symmetrical, being broader at 
one end than at the other. 
oval-chuck, s, 
Lathe: A chuck invented by Sharp, for oval 
or elliptic turning. 
oval-compass, 3. 
scribing ovals. 
oval-file, s. 


or oval cross-section, 
gulleting file. 


oval of Descartes, Cartesian-oval, s. 

Math. : A curve such that the simultaneous 
increments of two lines drawn from the 
generating point of the curve to two fixed 
points, have always to each other a constant 
ratio. If the ratio is equal to —1, the oval 
becomes an ellipse ; if it is equal to + 1, it is 
an hyperbola, 


O-val'-bu-mé6n, s. (Pref. ov-, and Eng, albu- 
men.) ‘The albumen or white of an egg. 


A compass for de- 


A file having an elliptical 
Used sometimes as a 


*0-va/-li-a, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of ovalis = belong- 
ing to an ovation, but used as if = oval.] 

Zool. ; The name given by Latreille, followed 
by Cuvier, &c., to those Leemodipoda which 
have the body oval with the segments trans- 
verse. Genus or sub-genus, Cyamus (q.Vv.). 


0-vaAl’-i-form, a. [Eng. oval; 7 connective, 
and form.) Oval, egg-shaped. 


O-val-ly, adv. (Eng. oval; -ly.] In an oval 
manner or form, so as to be oval. 


* O'-vant, a. [Lat. ovans, pr. par. of ovo = to 
triumph.] Enjoying an ovation (q.v.).  (P. 
Holland : Camden, p. 42.) 


0-var’-i-an, * 0-var’-i-al, a, [Eng. ovary ; 
-an,-al,] Of or pertaining to the ovary. 


ovarian-apoplexy, s. 
TOCELE.] 


ovarian-cysts, s. pl. 

Pathol. ; One of the three kinds of tumours 
occasionally arising in the ovary. It consists 
in the conversion of the gland, or of parts of 
it, into cysts. They may be, (1) simple or 
unilocular ; (2) compound, multilocular, or pro- 
liferous ; or (3) dermoid. The second is the 
most common form. Ovarian cysts tend to 
grow to a great size. They are often fatal 
within four years unless healed by a success- 
ful operation. 


ovarian-dropsy, s 

Pathol. : Dropsy arising from the rupture of 
an ovarian cyst. 

ovarian-tumoeur, s. 

Pathol.: A tumour in the ovary, whether 
cystic, cancerous, fibrous, or solid, but espe- 
cially a cystic tumour. 

ovarian-vesicles, s. pl. 


Zool.: The generative buds of the Sertu- 
larida. The same as GONOPHORES (q.V.), 


0-var-i-6t'-d-mist, s. [Eng. ovariotom(y); 
-ist.] One who. practises or is skilled in 
ovariotomy. 


[PELVIC-HEMaA- 


0-var-1-6t'-d-my, s. [Eng. ovary, and Gr. 
Tony (tomé) = a cutting. ] 
Surg.: The cutting an ovarian cyst out of 
the body. The operation is now generally 
successful, when performed antiseptically, 


6-var’-i-ots, a. [Lat. ova, pl. of ovum = an 
egg.] Consisting of eggs, 
“He, to th k: 
Dire clinging, gathers his onmhicizetoGat” 
Thomson: Autumn, 874, 


0-va-ri'-tis, s. [Mod. Lat. ovar(iwm) ; suff. 


~itis (q.v.).] 


Pathol. ; The same as Oaritis and OoPpHoR- 
ITIS (q.V.). 


O-var-i-tim, s. [Lat. ovwm (pl. ova) = an egg.} 
An ovary (q.V.)- 


O-var-¥, s. (Fr. ovaire; Sp. & Ital. ovario.} 
1, Bot. : A hollow case placed at the base of 
the pistil, and containing one or more cells. 
enclosing ovules. Called by Linneus the 
Germen (q.v.). Its normal state is to be 
superior to the calyx; but in some cases it is 
adherent to the tube of the calyx, when it is 
called inferior. It may also be parietal (q.v.). 
2. Physiol. ; The organ in which the ova or 
germs of the future offspring are formed and 
temporarily contained. It consists of an outer 
fibrous coat and a parenchyma, or stroma. 
In the human female the right and left ovary 
are two oval compressed bodies, attached to: 
the uterus by a narrow fibrous cord, and 
more slightly by the fimbriated ends of the 
Fallopian tubes, which admit of the passage 
of the ovum from the ovary to the uterus, 
and, if it becomes impregnated, it remains: 
there until the embryo is fully developed. 
* O'-var-y, a. [Ovarion.] Pertaining to am 
ovation. (Browne: Miscellany Tracts, ii.) 
6/-vate, o'-vat-Ed, a. ([Lat. ovatus, from 
ovum = an egg.) 
1, Ord. Lang. ; Egg-shaped, with the lower 
extremities broadest. 
2. Bot. : Egg-shaped,.oblong, or elliptical ; 
broader at the lower end, like the longitudinal 
section of an egg. 


Arce py oo a [OvaTo-acuMIN- 
ATE. 5 


ovate-cylindraceous, a. 
INDRACEOUS. ] 


ovate-deltoid, a. [OvaATo-DELTOID.] 


ovate-lanceolate, a. Between ovate 
and lanceolate (q.v.). 


ovate-oblong, a. [OvatTo-oBLona.] 


ovate-rotundate, a. [OvatTo-roruN- 
DATE. } 


ovate-subulate, a. Between ovate and 
subulate (q.v.). 


[OvatTo-cYL- 


0-va'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. ovationem, aceus. 
of ovatio = shouting, exultation, from ovatus, 
pa. par. of ovo = to shout.] 

1. Rom, Antig. > Alesser or minor trinmph 
conceded to those who had gained an easy 
victory, or a victory over slaves. The general 
entered the city on foot, or, in later times, on 
horseback, attired in a simple toga prevteata, 
frequently unattended by troops, and the dis- 
play terminated by the sacrifice of a sheep. 

“The ovati i i 
have had io aahate im “this oe a daa Gee 
Roman Hist. (1855), ii. 22. 

2, Any extraordinary and spontaneous exhi- 
bition of honour or respect paid to one who is 
a favourite of the public. 


0-va-to-, pref. (Lat. ovatus.] 
shaped. 


ovato-acuminate, a. Egg-shaped and 
tapering toa point. , 


ovato-cylindraceous, a. Egg-sha 
with a convolute cylindrical figure ety 
elongated so as to approach the form of a 
cylinder, 


ovato-deltoid, a. Triangular! 25 
shaped, it te al 


ovato-oblong,a. Egg-shaped, but drawn 
out in length, between ovate and oblong, 


ovato-rotundate, a. Roundly ovate; 
having a figure between an oval and a sphere. 


O'-vé-20, s. pl. [Ovipz.] 
o-vel-ty, s. [OweExnrty.) 


Ov’-en, s. [A.S. ofn, ofen; cogn, with Dnt, 
oven ; Icel. ofn, omn ; Sw. uyn ; Ger. ofen ; Goth. 
auhns.| Aclose chainber in which substauces 
are baked, heated, or dried; a chamber in a 
stove or range in which food is baked. Ovens 
are used for various purposes, as the cooking 
of food, the baking of clay and ceramic ware, 
the annealing of glass, the roasting, annealing 
of iron, &c. 


* q To be in the same oven: To be in the same 


condition, (C, Reade; Never too Late to Mend, 
ch. xiv.) 


Ovate, egg- 


marine; g6, pdt 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mitte, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, 2, e=6é: ey = 4; qu = kw. 
> =a; => 


oven-bird, s. 
Ornith, : A popular name for any individual 
_of the genus Furnarius. 


fetes waits us esh = 

as to present a deckled resembinnce to am ordiumry 

oven. —Wood: Illus, Nat. Hist., ii, 259. : 

toven-wood, s. Brush-wood, small wood, 

such as was formerly used for heating ovens. 
(Cowper: Needless Alarm.) 


0-vén’-chy-ma, s._ [Lat. ov(wm), and Gr. éy- 
xvna (enchuma) = an infusion.) 
Bot.: The name given by Prof. Morren to 
oval cellular tissue, i.¢., tissue with oval cells. 
He makes it a division of parenchyma. 


* Ov-en-léss, a, [Eng. oven, and less.) Des- 
titute of or wanting an oven. 


*o-ver, *ovre, s. [A.S. der; O. Dut. oever.] 
The shore. 
“On the seis ovre®* Havelock, 321. 


O-ver, prep., adv., & a. [A.S. ofer ; cogn. with 
Dut. over; Icel. yir, ofr; Dan, over; Sw. 
Ofver; Ger. aber; O. H. Ger. ubar; Goth. 

3 Gr. brép (huper); Lat. super; Sanse. 
upart. Over is frequently in poetry contracted 
into o’er, whether it stands alone, or as the 
first element of a compound.) 

A, As preposition : 

1, Above; in a higher position or place 
than ; above the top or summit of ; opposed to 
under or below. 


“ Over my altars hath he bung bis lance.” 
Shakesp. > Venus & Adonis, 103. 


2. Coming or reaching above the top of : as, 
The water is over my shoes. 

3. Upon the surface of; upon or along the 
extent of. 

4. During the whole time of; through : as, 

keep corn over the winter. 

5. Across; from one side to the other of; 
with verbs of motion or passage : as, To jump 
over a hedge. 

— Above in excellence, dignity, position, or 
value. - 

7. Above in authority, power, or influence. 


oe by wake thee ruler over many things.“— Matthew 
xxv 
8. Above ; denoting superiority ina struggle 
or contest ; upon, 
“ Angelic quires 
Sung heav'nly anthems of his victory 
Over temptation and the tempter proud.” 
Milton > P. R., iv. 595. 


9. Used to denote a state of being engaged 
in, or attentive to something 


“ As the grim Hon fawneth oer his * 
on Shakesp. : Rape lates, 21. 


10. Used to denote the cause or motive of 
an action, 


“To weep over bis country’s wrongs.” 
pvordng 1 Heary IV, iv.3 


11. With care, oversight, or anxidly for: 
with concern for, upon: as, To watch over a 
person's interest. 

* 12, In addition to; besides. 

* 13, Above, before. 


“ But 0, oer all, t not Kilda’s race. 
Collins * On the Superstition of the Highlands. 


14. Upwards of, more than; 1m excess of, 
as, He lost over a hundred pounds, 

B, As adverb: ; 

1. In excess; more than the proper or 
mecessary quantity. 

7 = that gathered much had nothing over."— £rodus 

xvi. 

2. Excessively ; too much ; very, too, great- 
ly: as, a task over difficult. 

3. Above the top or brim. 


“Good measure, pressed down and shaken together 
and runving over.” —Luke v1. 38. 


4, From side to side; across, athwart ; in 
width. 

“ A circular rim, about a foot over."—Grew, 

5, From one side to another; with verbs of 
motion or passage ; especially from one coast 
or shore to another. : 


“TTl over then to England.” 
Shakesp.; 1 Henry VI, v. 3 


6. From one side or person to another; by 
way of transfer. 
ons og pa iy Se 's Lost, 1. 1. 
7. From one side to the other: as, To turn 
over ; To roll over. 
8. On or upon the stirface, so as to cover it. 


“Strew me over with maiden flowers.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIIT., tv 2 


“The 
tolban of thie ae derive their name from 


, bS} ; POUt, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 0, 
oneal -tion; -Sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhin, -cious, 


ordinary | 


ovenchyma—overbias 


9. Throughout; from beginn to end; 
_ fully, completely. sida 7! 


“IT bave heard it over, and it {s nothing.” 
Shakesp.; Midsummer Night's Dream, vy. 


10, At an end; past, finished. 


“The feast was over in Branksome Tower,” 
Scott: Lay of the Lust Minstret, i. 1. 


1l. With repetition ; in; anotl 
second i i EE OF 8 


“Twill have that subject newly writ o'er.” 
Shakesp, i Love's Labour's Lost, 1. % 


CG. As adjective: 
*1. Upper, uppermost. 


“ His overest sloppe it is not worth a mite.” 
Chaucer ; ©, T., 16,101. 


2. Covering, outer ; especially in composi- 
tion : as, over-shoes, &c, 

3. Superior, higher; as, an over-lord. 

D., As substantive : 

Cricket : A certain number of balls (usually 
five) delivered in succession by a bowler from 
one end, after which the fielders pass over to 
other places in the field, and the ball is bowled 
by another bowler from the other end. 

“—— Was out leg-before from the last ball of the 

first over.”— Daily Telegraph, July 1, 1885. 
J 1. Over and above: Besides ; in addition, 


“ Moses took the redemption money of them that 
Were over and above."—Numbers iii. 49, 


2. Over and over : 
(1) Repeatedly ; with repetition, 


“T have told them over and over.” 
£ Merry Wives of Windsor, fii. 8. 


(2) Turning a complete summerset. 


*: Here o'er and o'er one falls.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, iil. 2. 


3. Over again : Once more ; again. 
4. Over against: Opposite ; in front of. 


* Over against thischurch stands a large hospital? — 
Addison: On Italy. si = 


5, All over: 

(1) So as to affect the whole of a surface in 
every part; completely. 

(2) At an end; finished: as, It is all over 
with him, 

6. Over the left: [Lert, { (1)]. 

7. To put one over the door: Toturn one out. 


6-vér-a-bound,, v.i. (Eng. over, and abounl.] 
To be superabundant ; to abound moré than 
enough. 
‘The learned, never overabounding in trausitory 
coin. “—Pope: Letters. 
6-ver-act’, v.t. & i. 
A, Transitive: 
1. To do, act, or perform to excess; as, To 
overact a part. 
*2. To influence too much or unduly ; to 
over-iufluence. 
B, Jntrans.: To act more than is neces- 
sary ; to overdo things. 


6-véer-&c-tion, s. (Eng. over, and action.) 
Excessive or exaggerated action. 


6-vér-Aec-tive, a. (Eng. over, and active.) 
Too active ; active to excess. 


* 0-voer-af-féct’, v.t. (Eng. over, and affect | 
To aflect love or be disposed towards too much. 


“Yet can I not «0 overuffect it..—Bp. Hall. To Lord 
Bishop of salisbury. 


*6-ver-ag -I-tate, vt. 


[Eng. over, and act, v.] 


(Eng. over, and 


agitute.|) To discuss too much or too fre- 
quently. 
“A business so overagitated."—Bp, Hall; Cases of 
Conscience, Dee. 3, case 7. 
*6-vér- *O'-vér- adv, (Eng. over, 
and all} verywhere ; altogether, 


6-vér-Aalls, s. pl. [Overat.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Loose trousers of a light, stout material, 
worn over others by workinen, &c., to protect 
them from dirt, wet, &c. 

2. Leggings. (Blackmore : Lorna Doone, ch. 
xxxviii.) 

II. Mil. : The pantaloons used by cavalry. 
The name was formerly spolies to the boot 
pulled over the trousers, then to the trousers 
which were leathered at the foot, and up the 
inside of each leg to the knee, and lastly, 
when this was done away with, to the panta- 


loons only 
6-vér- -7'-8t-¥, s. (Eng. over, and 
anxiety.) The quality or state of being over- 


anxious ; excessive anxiety. 
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0-vér-Snx’-lotis (x as ksh), a. (Eng. over, 
aud angious.] Too anxious ; anxious to excess, 


0-vér-&nx -lotis-l¥ (x as ksh), adv. (Eng. 
overancious ; -ly.] In an overanxious manner ; 
with excessive anxiety. 


0-vér-arch’, v.t. (Eng. over, and arch, v.] 
To hang over or cover like an arch; to form 
an arch over, 

“ Outapread branches overarch the glade.” 

= Cowper ; Task, vi. 10. 

0-vér-Awe’, vt. [Eng. over, and awe, v.] To 
keep in awe by superior influence ; to restrain 
by awe. 

“To overnwe the malcontents within the walls,"— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng. ch. vy. 

0-vér-awed’, pa. par. ora. [Overawe.] 

1, Restrained by awe or superior influence. 


“The nations overawed, surcense to fight." 
Dryden: Virgil; “ened xii, 1,024, 


*2. Regarded as possessing an excessive 
power of producing awe. 


*O-vér-Aaw’-fiil, a. [Eng. over, and awful.] 
Too full of awe; too much impressed with 
feelings of awe and reverence. (Milton.) 


*6-vér-Awn’, v. [Eng. over, and awn(ing).] 
To overshadow. 
“ Above the depths four overawning wings 
Bore up.a little car,” Southey: Thalaba, xit, 


6-vér-bal-ang¢e, v.t. [Eng. over, and ba- 
lance, v.] 

1. To more than balance ; to weigh down; 
to exceed in weight, value, or importance ; to 
prepouderate, to outweigh 


“Deeds always overbalance words.”—South: Ser- 
mons, vol. vii., ser. 13. 


2. To destroy or lose the balance or equili- 
brium of: as, To overbalance one's self. 


6'-ver-bal-ange, s. [Eng. over, and balance, 
8.) That which overbalances; anything 
which outweighs or exceeds other things in 
weight, value, or importance ; something 
more than an equivalent. 
“To give itself an overbalance from an equipoise,”"— 
Edwards: Freedom of the Witt, pt. ti, $7. 
* 0-vér-bar’-rén, a. [Eng. over, and barren.] 
Excessively barren or unproductive, 
“A plaine, moderately dry * but yet not overbarren 
or sandy."—Bacon: Hist. Life & Death. 
* 0-vér-bat’-tle, * o-ver-bat-tel, a. [Eng. 
over, and battle, a.] Too fertile; too produc- 
tive. (Hooker: Eccles. Polity, bk. v., § 3.) 


6-vér-bear’, v.t. &i. (Eng. over, and bear, v.] 
A, Transitive: 
*1, To bear down, to overpower, to over. 
whelm. 


“| He) freshly looks, and overdears attaint.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V.,iv. (Chorns. 


2. To overcome by argument, entreaty, ef- 
frontery, &e. 
* 3. To overbalance, to outweigh. 
B, [ntrans.: To bear too much fruit; to 
be too fruitful or prolific. 
*0-vér-bear’-ancge, s. [Eng. overbear; 
-ance.} Annoyance. (Davies) (The extract 
quoted might well bear the sense of imperi- 
ousness.) 
overburfanees =H Brooks Fool of Quality Sik 
6-vér-bear-ing, pr. par., a, & & [OveER- 
BEAR.) 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb), 
B, As cdjective: 
1. Bearing or pressing down by weight or 
number ; overpowering. 
2. Dogmatical, arrogant, haughty, imperious, 
“C. As subst.: Overpowing weight or in- 
fluence. 
“The ovérbedrinigs of passion."—G@lanvill : Scepeis 
Sctentisica, ch, xxiii. 
6-vér-bear-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. overbearing; 
tas In an pean Re mianisel haughtily, 
imperiously. : 


*O-ver-bind’, v.t. & 4. (Eng. over, and bend.] 
A, Trans. : To bend to excess ; to apply too 
much in any direction. (Bp. Hall: The Chris- 
tian, t 8.) 
B. Intrans.: To bend over. 


*9-vér-bi-as, v.t. [Eng. over, and bias.) To 
influence unduly. 


“ Overbiagsed by their own 
Gauden ; Tears of the Church, p. 


' 


private interests," 
180. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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® 6-vér-bid’, v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and bid.) 
A. Trans. : To bid or offer too much for ; 
to offer more than the value of. 


“ You have o’erbid all my past sufferings.” 
ge Dryden: Spanish Friar, ii. 1. 


B. Inirans.: To bid too highly ; to offer an 
excessive price. 


“Take it, h’'as overbidden by the sun: bind him to 
his Denne quickly.”—Beaum. & Flet.: Scornful Lady, 
fi. 1. 


* O-ver-bide’, v.i. [A.S. oferbidan.] To re- 
main or live after. (Seven Sages, 1,731.) 


'6-vér-blick’, v.t. [Eng. over, and black.] 
To besmirch. (Daniel: Hist. Eng., p. 6.) 


b-vér-blow’, v.i. & t. [Eng. over, and blow, v.] 
* A, Intransitive: 
1. To blow too violently. 
2. To blow over ; to be past its violence. 
** Untill the blustering storme is overblowne.” 


Spenser: F. Q., I. i. 10, 
B. Transitive: 
*1, Ord. Lang.: To blow away; to dissi- 
pate by, or as by wind. 


“When this cloud of sorrow’s overblown.” 
Waller: Death of Lady Rich, 45. 


2. Music: A pipe is said to be overblown 
when the pressure of air forces it to speak an 
overtone, instead of its fundamental note. 


*6-ver-blown’ (1), a. [Eng. over, and blown 
2).] Having blossomed too fully ; more than 
lly blown. 


“Thus overblown and seeded, I am rather 
Fit to adorn his chimney than his bed.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Knight of Multa, iv. 1. 


*6-véer-blown (2), pa. par. ora. [OVERBLOW.] 


6-vér-board, *over-boord, over- 
boorde, adv. [Eng. over, and board, s.] 
Over the side of a ship; out of a ship; away. 
(Lit. & fig.) 
“ All of us sacrifice our sins, cast them overboard.’ 
—Brinsley: A Groan for Israel, p. 24. 
4 To throw overboard : To discard, to desert, 
to betray. 


* 6-ver-bod'-¥, v.t. [Eng. over, and body.] 
To give too much body to. 
“The soul by this means of overbodying herself.”— 
ilton. (Annandale.) 
*6-vér-boil’, v.i. (Eng. over, and boil.] To 
boil ae or to excess. (Byron: Childe Harold: 
iii. 69. 


*6-vér-bold’, a. [Eng. over, and bold.] Bold 
to excess, too bold; forward, impudent. 


*9-vér-bold-ly, adv. 
In an overbold manner. 
“If overboldly we have borne ourselves.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 
*6-ver-book’-ish, a. (Eng. over, and book- 
ish.] Too much given to books or study. 


“ You must not forsake 
This overbookish humour,” 


*6-ver-borne’, pa. par. or a. 


6-ver-boun’-té-olis, a. [Eng. over, and 
bounteous.} Bounteous or liberal to excess ; 
too bountiful. 


“Not to be overbounteous.”"—Milton + 
ikon 8asilike. 


*6-vér-bow’, v.t. [Eng. over, and bow, v.] To 
bend or bow over; to bend in a contrary 
direction. 

“The best way to straighten what is crooked is to 
overbow it.”—Fuller. 

+ O-vér-bréd, a. [Eng. over, and bred (q.v.).] 
Too polite, exceedingly complaisant. (Gauden: 
Tears of the Church, Pref., p. 6.) 


6-ver-breéd,, v.t. or i. 
v.] To breed to excess. 
0’-ver-bridge, s. [Eng. over, and bridge.] 


A bridge over a line of railway at a station 
connecting the platforms, or over a canal. 


0-vér-bright’ (gh silent), a. [Eng. over, and 
bright.) Too bright; bright to excess, 
* O-vér-brim’, v.i. (Eng. over, and brim.] 
1. To flow or run over the brim or edge, as 
aliquid. 
2. To be so full that the contents run or 
flow over the brim or edge ; to overflow. 
“Till the cup of rage o'erbrim.” Coleridge, 
*0-ver-brimmed’, a. [Eng. over, and 
brimmed.] Having too large or wide a brim. 


(Eng. overbold ; -ly.] 


Ford. 
([OvVERBEAR. ] 


Answer to 


[Eng, over, and breed, 


overbid—overcloy 


*O-ver-brow’, v.t. [Eng. over, and brow.) 
To hang over ; to overhang. 


“‘ Where, tangled round the jealous steep, % 
Strange shades o'erbrow the valleys deep. 
Collins ; Ode on the Poetical Character. 


6-vér-build’, v.t. & 4. [Eng. over, and build.) 

A. Transitive: 

*1, To build over. (Lit. & fig.) (Cowper: 
Task, iii. 193.) 

2. To build more on than there is room for, 
or than is required: as, The district is over- 
built. 

* B. Intrans.: To build more than is re- 
quired, or than one’s means will allow. 


* §-vér-bitlk’, v.t. (Eng. over, and bulk.] To 
overpower or overwhelm by excess of bulk ; 
to bear down. 


“Breed a nursery of like evil, 
To overbulk us all.” Shakesp.: Troilus, i. 3, 


6-vér-bir-den, 6-vér-bir’-then, 2.1. 
(Eng. over, and burden.) To load with too 
great a weight ; to overload. 


“ The overburdened brain 
Heavy with labour.” Longfellow: To afOhild. 


6-vér-biir’-den-sdme, «. [Eng. over, and 
burdensome.] Too burdensome; too heavy to 
bear. 
“Think all carriages to be overburdensome.”— 
Ralegh : Hist. World, bk. iv., ch. ili., § 11. 
*6-vér-burn,, v.t. & i, (Eng. over, and burn.) 
A. Trans. : To burn to excess; to burn too 
much. 


“Take care you overburn not the turf."—Mortimer : 
Husbandry. 


B. Intrans.: To burn with too great zeal; 
to be overzealous. 


0-vér-bus-¥ (u as i), c. 
busy.] Too busy. 


{Eng. over, and 


* 6-vér-buy’, v.f. [Eng. over, and buy.] 
1, To buy to too great an extent. 


2. To buy at too dear a price; to pay too 
dearly for. (Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 2.) 


* 6-ver-can’-6-py, v.t. [Eng. over, and 
canopy.] To cover with or as with a canopy. 


“ Overcanopied with lush woodbine.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, li, 2. 


* 0-vér-cap’-a-ble, a. 
able.] Over liable or prone to. 
of.) 

“Overcapable of such pleasing errours."— Hooker : 
Eccles. Polity. 

* O’-vér-care, s. 

cessive care. 


[Eng. over, and cap- 
(Followed by 


{Eng. over, and care.] Ex- 


“The very overcare 
And nauseous pomp would hinder half the prayer.” 
Dryden: Persius, sat. li. 
0-vér-care’-fil, a. [Eng. over, and careful.] 
Too careful ; careful to excess ; overanxious, 
“ Foolish overcareful fathers.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 4. 
*6-vér-cark’-Ing, a. [Eng. over, and cark- 
ing.) Overcareful, overanxious. 


* 6-vér-car-ry, v.t. & i. 
carry.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To carry too far or to excess. 


“Less easy to be overcarried by ambition.”—Hay- 
ward. 


2. To go beyond ; to overshoot. 


“Playing the first hole.homeward, he overcarried 
the green. * Fela, Oct. 3; 1885. aaa 


B. Intrans. : To go to excess. 
“Their appetite overcarries to a misconceit of a 
particular good.”"—Bp. Hall: Select Thoughts, p. 89. 
* 0-vér-carve’, * o-ver-kerve, v.t. 
over, and carve.] To cut across or over. 


“The zodiake, the whiche is partie of the eight 
sphere, ouerkerueth the equinoctial."—Chaucer : Con- 
clusions of Astrolabie. 


6-vér-cast’, * o-ver-kest, v.t. [Eng. over, 
and cast, v.] 


1. To darken, to cloud; to cover with 
gloom. 


{Eng. over, and 


[Eng. 


“ The sky is overcast 
With a continuous cloud.” 


Wordsworth: Night Piece, 
* 2. To cover generally ; to overspread, 
* 3. To reckon or estimate at too high a 
figure or rate. 


“ The King, in his accompt of peace, and calmes, did 

much overcast his fortunes,”—Bacon; Henry VII, p. 17, 

4, To sew by running the thread over a 
rough edge; to oversew. 


ee 
6-vér-cast’, pa. par. ora. [OvERCcAST, ¥.] 


overcast-staff, s. 

Shipwright.: A scale or measure employed 
to determine the difference between the 
curves of those timbers which are placed near 
the greatest breadth and those which are near 
the extremities of the keel. 


6-véer-cast’-ing, s. [Eng. over, and casting.] 
*T, Ord. Lang. : A darkening, clouding, or 
obscuring ; gloom. 


“With the dark overcasting of superstitious copes 
and flaminical vestures.”—Milton.: Reason of Church 
Government, bk. ii., ch. ii. 


IL Technically : 

1. Bookbind. : The doubling of an edge of a» 
single leaf or plate to be sewed in, so as to 
give a hold to the thread. 

2. Sewing: Laying two edges of cloth to- 
gether and whipping them by a thread which 
goes over and over. Used to prevent the 
ravelling of the edges. 


* 6-vér-citch’, vt, [Eng. over, and catch.) 
1. To overtake. 


“| It] is the very door him overcaught.”__ 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. vii. 81. 


2. To deceive, to outwit. 


“ For feare the Ducke with some odde eraft 
The goose might overcatch.” 
Breton: Strange Newes, p. 18 


60-vér-cau’-tious, a. [Eng. over, and cautious.) 
Cautious or careful to excess. 


6-vér-cau’-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. over, and 
cautiously.) Too cautiously ; with excess of 
caution or care. 


* 0-vér-change’, s. [Eng. over, and change, 
s.] Excessive change; fickleness, versatility. 
“ Out of the overchange of nature.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Maid’s Tragedy, v. 
6-vér-charge’, v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and 
charge.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To charge or load to excess; to overload, 
to overburden, to oppress. 
“‘ With no rich viands overcharged.” 
Cowper: Elegy vi. (Trans.) 
2. To load with too great or too heavy s 
charge, as a gun. 


“ Like an overcharged gun recoil.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ti, &% 


* 3. To fill to excess; to saturate; to sur- 
charge. 


“ Overcharged with never-ceasing rain.” 
Waller: Instructions to a Painter, 247. 


* 4, To crowd ; to fill too much. 

5. To exaggerate; to overcolour: as, To 
overcharge a statement, 

6. To charge too highly ; to demand an ex- 
cessive price from ; to rate too high. 


B. [nirans. : To charge too highly ; to make 
an overcharge. 


0’-vér-charge, s. [OvercHarceE, v.] 
1, An excessive charge, load, or burden. 
2. A charge beyond what is proper, as of a 
gun, 


_ 3, A charge of more than is just or proper 
in an account. 


0’-vér-chéck, a. 
(See compound.) 
overcheck-bridle, s. 
Harness: A driving-bridle having a rein 
(the overcheck-rein) passing over the head of 


the horse, so as to draw the bit upwards into 
the angle of the mouth, 


overcheck-rein,s. [OVERCHECK-BRIDLE.] 


O'-vér-giv-il, a. _[Eng. over, and civil.) Un- 
duly or excessively civil. 


0-vér-cléan’, v.t. (Eng. over, and clean, v.] 
To clean overmuch or to excess. 


* 0-ver-climb’ (6 silent), v.t. [Eng. over, and 
» climb.) To climb over. 
“ This fatal gin thus overclambe our walles.” 
ee) Surrey: Virgil; neid i. 
0-vér-cléud’, v.t. [Eng. over, and cloud, v.] 
To cover or overspread with clouds ; to over- 
cast. 
“ The silver CE of the night, 
O'erclouded, glimmers in a fainter light,” 
ent Tickel ; The Pheniz. 
0-vér-clé6y’, v.t. [Eng. over, and cloy.] To 
cloy ; to fill to a surfeit, 
“ More than melodious are these words to me, 
That overcloy my soul." Marlowe: Dido, ili. 2. 


[Eng, over, and check, v.) 


. ~ -_ wv ‘ 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wet, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £0, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, 


cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0 =6; ey = 4; ou = kw. 


@-vér-coat, s. [Eng. over, and coat, s.] A 
coat worn over the rest of the dress ; a great: 
coat, a top-coat. 


* O-vér-cdld, a. &s. (Eng. over, and cold.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Lit. : Cold to excess ; too cold. 
2. Fig. : Cold or frigid to excess ; too much 
wanting in warmth. 


“He strikes thly with overcold praise,”— 
Bp. Hall: Charactertane of Vos Wee 


B. As subst. : Excessive cold. 
“Save it from overheat and overcold.”—Bacon : Nat. 
Hist., § 411. 
S-vér-col’-oirr, v.t.. [Eng. over, and colour, v.] 
To a to excess or too highly; to exag- 
gerate. 


O-vér-come’, v.t. & i. [A.S. ofrewman, from 
ofer = over, and cuman = to come.]} 
A, Transitive: 
e- To come upon or over; to attack sud- 
y: ¥ 
And overcome Geant eet is 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. 4 
* 2. To spread over; to cover. 


3. To overpower, to vanquish, to conquer. 


“ With good 
Still overcoming evil.” Milton: P. L., xii 666. 


* 4, To fill to overflowing. 


“ Th’ unfallowed glebe 
Yearly o’ercomes the granaries with stores.” 


5. To have power, sway, or dominion over. 


“He that overcometh his herte overcometh twies.” — 
Chaucer ; Tale of Melibeus. 


6. To surmount ; to get the better of. 
B. Intrans.: To gain the victory; to be 
victorious. 
“That th test be justified in th 
mightest Goareen thou art phe as Sg oa 
6-vér-cdm’-ér, * o-ver-com-mer, s. [Eng. 
overcom(e); -er.) One who overcomes; one 
who is victorious ; a victon 
“ Compelling as well the overcomers as the overcome 
to be his tributaries.”"—Brende: Q. Curtius, fol. 4. 
b-vér-cém’-ing, pr. par. ora. (OvERcoME.] 


6-vér-cdm-ing-l¥, adv. (Eng. overcoming ; 
-ly.] Like one who overcomes ; like a victor ; 
victoriously, 


“ Boldly and overcomingly dedicate to him such 
things as are not fit."—More: Conj. Cabdala, p. 73. 


6-vér-cdn’-fi-dence, s. [Eng. over, and con- 
fidence.) The quality or state of being over- 
confident ; excessive confidence, 


6-vér-cdn’-fi-dent, a. [lng. over, and con- 
fident.) Confident to excess ; too confident. 


6-vér-cdn’-fi-dent-ly, adv. [Eng. ovr, 
and confidently.] Inan overconfident manner ; 
with excess of confidence. 


6-vér-cost’-l¥, a. [Eng. over, and costly.] 
Unduly or excessively costly. 
“ In overcostly, effeminate . . . apparell.”"—Prynne: 
Histrio Mastic cee : 
* 6-vér-céunt’, v.t. (Eng. over, and count, v.] 
1, To rate or reckon above the true value. 


“ Thou know’st how much 
We do o'ercownt thee.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, il. 6. 

2. To outnumber. 


* 6-vér-cov-ér, v.t. [Eng. over, and cover, 
y.] To cover completely over. 
“Or h dead men’s rattling bones.” 
O'ercover'd quite wit! — ‘8 ae tiny be —— 
* 6-vér-craw’, v.t. [OveRcrow.] 


6-véer-créd’-u-loiis, a. (Eng. over, and 
a credulous.) Too eredulous ; trusting or believ- 
ing too easily or readily. 
Fis plucks me 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. % 
* 6-vér-crit’-Io, s. (Eng. over, and critic.) A 
hypercritic. (Fuller: Worthies, i. 295.) 
*6-vér-créw’, *d-vér-craw’, vt [Eng. 
over, and crow, v.] 
1. To crow over ; to triumph over ; to over- 
power. 
“ The potent poison quite omen oy gt 


‘amlet, V. 2. 
2. To insult. 


” is to * 
Then gan the villein him gor eT i, 


boil, béy ; Pst, Owl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; 


overcoat—overest 


0-véer-créwd’ vt. [Eng. over, and crowd.) 
Temporarily or permanently to crowd a 
number of persons into accommodation too 
small to admit of their health or comfort. 


oatinn oun bog confronts us is wh 8 ape aie the 
808 overcrowded or uality,”— 
Saturday Review, Feb. 8, 1883, p. 187. tg i 


0-vér-ciin’-ning, a. [Eng. over, and cunning.) 


Unduly or excessively cunning; cunning to 
excess, 


0-vér-ciir-i-oiis, a. (Eng. over, and curious.) 
Unduly or excessively curious; curious or 
nice to excess, 


* 0-vér-ctlr’-tain, v.t. (Eng. over-, and cur- 
tain.) To cover, to shade, to obscure. 


“To see how sins o'ercurtained by night.” 
Brathwayt ; Nature's 


* O-vér-dare’, v.t. (Eng. over, and dare.] 
1, To dare rashly or to excess, 


“ And danger ouerdares.” 
Warner: Albions England, bk. iil., ch. xvi. 


ne)” daunt (Chapman: Homer; Itiad xx, 


* O-vér-dark’, adv. [Eng. over, and dark.) 
Till after dark, 


*0-ver-date’, v.t. (Eng. over, and date, v.] 
To date or reckon past the correct or proper 
time. 

“He also redeemed his overdated minority.”—Mil- 
ton: Bikonoklastes. 


* O'-ver-déal, s. (Eng. over, and deal.] The 
amount over ; the excess. 
“Theoverdeal in the price will be double.”"—Holland. 


6-vér-déar’, * o-ver-dere, a. [Eng. over, 
and dear.] Too dear, too costly, too highly 
prized. 
Peng alee in rd overdear fruition.”—Bishop 
*6-véer-déed, * 0-vér-déde, s. [Eng. over, 
ana dest Exaggeration. (Owl & Nightingale, 
352. 


* O'-vér-deép, a. [Eng. over, and deep.] 
Too deep; hence, holding too much, too full. 


“ Health and reason are drowned in overdeep cups.” 
—Bishop Hall; Christian Moderation, bk. i, § 7. 


0’-vér-dél-i-cate, a. (Eng. over, and deli- 
cate.] Too delicate or nice; overnice. 


* O'-vér-dight (gh silent), a. (Eng. over, and 
dight.) Covered over, decked over, overspread. 
“To sinful men with darkness overdight.” 
Spenser : F. Q., IV. viii. 34, 
6-vér-d0’, v.t. & i. (Eng. over, and do.) 
A, Transitive: 
1. To do to excess; to exaggerate ; to over- 
act ; to carry to excess. 


“T would have such a fellow mye for overdoing 
Termagant.”—Shakesp, - Hamlet, iil. 2, 


*2. To excel or surpass in performance ; 
to outdo. 


“Should . . . almost overdo the deeds of Lancelot.” 
Tennyson: Lancelot & Klaine, 468, 


3. To dotoexcess in cooking ; to boil, bake, 
or roast too much. 


“When the meat {1s overdone, lay the fault upon 
your lady who hurried you.”"—Swift: Jnstructions to 
Servants. 


4, To fatigue by overexertion or overwork, 


* B, Intrans.: To do too much; to labour 
too hard. (South: Sermons, vol. viii., ser. 8.) 


* 6-vér-dé'-ér, s. (Eng. overdo; -er.] One 
who does more than is necessary or expedient, 
(Richardson: Grandison, v. 50.) 


6-vér-dose’, v.t. [Eng. over, and dose, v.] 
To dose too much or to excess, 


O-vér-ddse, s. [Eng. over, and dose, 8.) Too 
great a dose, an excessive dose. 


6-véer-draft, s. Phen 2 over, and draft (q.v.).] 
An amount overdrawn on an account at a 
bank. 

“The overdraft with the Standard Bank has 
een Spee to about £12,000."—Daily Telegraph, 
1, 1885, 


6-ver-draw, v.t. & i. (Eng. over, and draw.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To represent in an exaggerated manner 
in writing, action, speech, or a picture; to 
overdo, to exaggerate. 

2. To draw upon for a larger sum than is 
due, or than is standing to one’s credit: as, 
To overdraw one’s account at a bank. 
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B. Intrans.: To draw upon one’s account 
for a larger sum than is standing to its credit, 
“She might ha ht shi i "a0 
Daily Teagraph, Aug. ties et Ceram 
0-ver-drawn’, pa. par. ora. [OvERDRAW.] 
* O-vér-dreép’, v.1. 
shadow, 
“ Th’ aspiri i 
ree earn Al Bons ae? 
6-vér-dréss’, v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and dress, 
v.]_ To dress too much; to dress, adorn, ot 
deck out to excess. 
“Nor overdress, nor leave her wholly bare.” 
pa, Pope: Moral Essays, iv. $2. 
*O-vor-drink’, v.t. & i. (Eng. over, and 
oie = To drink to excess, ry ee + Works, 


* 6-vér-drip’, v.t. (Eng. over, and » Vv.) 
ia) (Hacket: Life of Williams, 


0-vér-drive’, * o-ver-dryve, v.t. [Eng. 
over, and drive, v.]| To drive too hard or fast, 
or beyond strength, 


“The flocks and herds with young, if jhould 
overdrive one day, all will die."—Cenecis xxxill. 1 


* O-vér-drép’, v.t. [Eng. over, and drop, v.] 
To ayers (Gauden : Tears of the Church, 
p. 22.) 

* 0-ver-dréwned’, a. 
drowned, } 
too much. 

“ Casting round her overdrownéd eyes.” 
Brown; Britannia's Pastorals, ti. L 
o-ver-dry, a, [Eng. over, and dry, a.] Too 
ry. 

* O-vér-dry’, v.t. [Eng. over, and dry, v. 
To dry too much. : ' i Goll 

“ Meats condite, powdered and overdryed."—Burton > 
Anat. of Melancholy. 

6O'-vér-dite, a. [Eng. over, and due.] 

1, Past or beyond the date on which it is 
due: as, an overdue bill. 


“Other overdue POR ENON in the hands of Germaa 
creditors.”"—Globe, Sept. 2, 1885. 


2. Past or behind the date assigned or ex~ 
pected : as, an overdue ship. 


* O-vér-dye’, v.t. [Eng. over, and dye, v.] 
To dye too much or too deeply ; to dye over. 
“Were they false 
Shakesp: Winter's Tale, i. 2. 


[Eng. over, and eager.] 


{OverpriP.] To over- 


[Eng. over, and 
Drowned, drenched, or wetted 


As o'erdyed blacks,” 
0-vér-Ga'-gér, a. 
Too eager. 
“Overeager pursnits of these recreations.”— Good- 
man: Winter Evening Conys., p. 1. 
6-vér-éa’-gér-ly, adv. [Eng. over, and 
eagerly.) Too eagerly ; with too great eager- 
ness. 


“Whiles we do overeagerly reach after what we 
have not."—Bishop Hall; Balm of Gilead, § 2. 


6-vér-éa’-gér-néss, s. [Eng over, and 
eagerness.) The quality or state of being over- 
eager; exeessive eagerness, 


6-vér-éar’-nést, a. [Eng. over, and earnest.] 
Too earnest, ill-humoured, severe. 
“You are overearnest with your Brutus,” 
Shakesp. : Julius Caesar, iv. & 
6-vér-éar’-nést-ly, adv. [Eng. over, and 
earnestly.) Too earnestly; with too great 
earnestness. 
“The two captains did overearnestly seek each to 
get the upper hand.”— Raleigh: Hist. World, bk. v., 
ch, vi,. § 5 
6-vér-éar’-nést-néss, s. [Eng. over, and 
earnestness.) The quality or state of being 
overearnest ; excessive earnestness or zeal. 


6-vér-éat’, v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and eat.] 

A, Transitive: 

* 1, To eat or gnaw all over. 

2. To surfeit with eating. (With a reflexive 
pronoun : as, To overeat one’s self, 


B. Intrans. : To eat to excess, 


* 6-ver-Smp’-ty, v.t. [Eng. over, and empty, 
y.] To make too empty. 
(angina tse. 
*6-vér-En-righ’, v.t. [Bng. over, and enrich, 
v.] To make wealthy to excess. (J. S. Mil, 
in Annandale.) 


* O'-vér-Est, a. [Over.] Topmost, highest. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &e. = bel, del. 
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* 6-vér-és'-ti-mate, & (Eng. over, and esti- 
mate, 8.] An estimate which is too high ; an 
excessive estimate or valuation. 


6-vér-és'-ti-mate, v.t. [Eng. over, and esti- 
mate, v.} To estimate or value too highly ; 
to overvalue. 


_G-vér-Ex-ci-téd, a. [Eng. over, and excited.) 
Too much excited. 


6-vér-Ex-cite’-mént, s. (Eng. over, and 
excitement.) The quality or state of being 
overexcited ; excess of excitement. 


d-vér-éx-ér-tion, s. (Eng. over, and exer- 
tion.) Too great exertion. 


* O-vér-€x’-quis-ite, a. (Eng. over, and 
exquisite.] Too nice, curious, or exact ; over- 
careful, overnice. 

“ Peace, brother, be not overexquisite.” 
Milton: Comus, 359. 

* 9@-vér-eye’, v.t. [Eng. over, and eye.) 

1. To superintend, to oversee, to overlook. 
2. To see, to observe, to notice. 
“Within this eight hours I took leave of him, 
And overeyed him.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Wild Goose Chase, 1. 1. 

*6-vér-face’, v.t. [Eng. over, and face, v.] 

1. To outface, to abash. (Bradford : Works, 
1, 45.) 
2. To cheat. 


@-vér-fall, * o-ver-fal, s. (Eng. over, and 
Jail, s.J 
*T, Ord. Lang. : A cataract, 2 waterfall. 
“Those that dwell near the overfals of Nilus.”— 
Raleiyh: Hist. World, bk. i., ch. iii. § 7. 

IL Nautical: 

‘1. A dangerous bank or shoal lying near 
the surface of the sea. 

2. A rippling or race in the sea, where, by 
the peculiarities of the bottom, the water is 
impelled with immense force, especially when 
the wind and tide or current set strongly 
together. (Smyth.) 


* o-vér-fame’, ».t. 
To exaggerate. 


“Whose BATE was much overfamed.”—Fuller : 
Profane State, V. xviii. 14. 


O-vér-far, adv. (Eng. over, and far.] Too 
far ; to too great a length. 


“T could not with such estimable wonder overfar 
believe that.”—Shakesp. ; Twelfth Night, ii. 1. 


6-ver-fa-tigue’, s. [Eng. over, and fatigue, 
s.) Too great or excessive fatigue; exhaus- 
tion. 

6-vér-fa-tigue’, vt. (Eng. over, and fatigue, 
v.] To fatigue too much; to exhaust with 
fatigue. 


*« 9-vér-fawn’, v.t. (Eng. over, and fawn, v.] 
To flatter grossly. (Breton: Mother's Blessing, 
xliii.) 

@-ver-féd', pa. par. ora. [OVERFEED.] 


O-ver-feéd’, v.t. [Eng. over, and feed, v.] To 
feed too much ; to surfeit with food.] 
a. ** He spends his little span ; and overfeeds 
His crammed desires with more than nature needs.” 
Dryden: Lucretius, ii. 
6-vér-fiérce’, * o-ver-ferce, a. (Eng. 
over, and fierce.] Too fierce. 


“ Nor overmeke nor overferce he was.” 
Vancertaine Auctors : Praise of Measure Keeping, 


O-vér-fill’, v.t. (Eng.-over, and fill.) To fill 
to excess or overflowing ; to surcharge. 


0-vér-fine’-néss, s. [Eng. over, and fine- 
ness.) Excessive fineness or nicety:; affected 
refinement. 


O-vér-fish’, v.t. [Eng. over, and fish, v.] To 
fish to excess ; to fish soas unduly to diminish 
the stock of fishin.  * 


‘ Pace overfished waters of his country.”—Field, April 
De 


[Eng. over, and fame, v.] 


O-vér-float’, v.t. [Eng. over, and float, v.] 
To overflow, to deluge, to inundate, 
“ The town is filled with slaughter, and o’ 
With a red deluge, their meas oe 
Dryden: Virgil; Aineid x. 84, 
*0-vér-flotir-ish, vt. (Eng. over, and 
flourish.] 


1, To make an excessive or undue flourish 
or display of. 


fate, ft, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite. ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0 u=j 


overestimate—overgird 


2. To varnish over; to adorn superficially. 
“ i ished by the devil.” 
“pid berm od eee Twelfth Wight, lil 4 
6-ver-flow’ (pa. par. overflowed, * overflown), 
vt. & t {[A.S. ofersléwan, from ofer = over, 
and fidwan (pt. t. fledw, pa. par. fldwen) = to 
flow.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To flow or spread over; to overspread, 
to inundate; to cover with water or other 
fluid. 


“A narrow foord, to them well knowne. « « 
And now by fortune it was over/lowne.” 
Spenser: F. Q., III. v. 17. 
2. To overspread or cover, as with a liquid. 


“Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overjlowed me like a tide.” 
Longfellow: River Charles. 


3. To fill so as to run over; to fill beyond 
the briin. 
“New milk that all the winter never fails, 
And all the summer overjlows the ails.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Eel, ii. 28. 
4, To overspread or overrun like a flood ; to 
deluge, to swamp. 


“The Scythians, at such time as the northern 
nations overflowed all Christendom, came down to 
the sea coast.”—Spenser ; State of Ireland. 


* 5, To pour out ; to overflow with. 
“Such brooks are welcome to me, that o'erjflow such 
liquor.”—Shukesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2. 
B. [ntransitive : 
1. To flow over the brim, banks, sides, &c. 
2. To be so filled that the contents run 
over the brim, banks, sides, &c. 
‘Good mesure and wel filled, and shakun togider 
and overflowynge.’'— Wycliffe: Luke vi. 
3. To be so full as not to be able to contain 
itself; to swell over. 
“ Here cares redouble ; loue doth rise and rage againe, 


And ouerflowes with swellyng stormes of wrath, 
Surrey: Virgile: .dneis iv. 
4, To be exuberant ; to exuberate. 
“ We write in sand, our language grows, 
And like the tide our work o’er/lows.” 
aller: Of English Verse. 
*5. To be overwet; to be drowned or 
deluged ; to be saturated. 
“ When heaven doth weep, doth not theeartho'erflow}” 
Shakesp, > Titus Andronicus. iii. 1. 
6'-vér-flow, s. (Eng. over, and flow, s.] 
1, A flowing over, as of water or other fluid ; 
an inundation. 


“After every overflow of the Nile there was not 
always a mensuration.”—Arbuthnot - On Coins. 


2. Such a quantity as runs over; an exu- 

berance, a superabundance. 
“This stream, through muddy passages... 
Thy overjlow of peed Reavers to bad.” 
hakesp.. Richard IT., v. 3. 

overflow-service, overflow-meet- 
ing, s. A supplementary service or meeting 
held because the building in which such ser- 
vice or meeting was to take place, is already 


“The chapel not being able to hold this large 
number overflow services were held in various parts of 
the grounds.”—Pali Mall Gazette, Oct. 30, 1883. 


6-vér-flow-ing, pr. pur., a, & s. 
VLOW, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 


1, Flowing over, as water over the banks of 
& river. 


2. Full to overflowing; completely full; 
exuberant. 


“Oh, Hsten ! for the vale profound 
1s overflowing with the sound.” 
Wordsworth: Solitary Reaper. 
C. As substantive : 
1, An overflow, an inundation, 
2. Superabundance, exuberance; more than 
fulness. 
“The antechambers and galleries were soon filled to 
overjlowing.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 
0-vér-flow -ing-ly, adv. [Eng. overflowing ; 
-ly.| In an overflowing manner or degree ; to 
overflowing ; exuberantly, superabundantly, 


“His goodness pressed him to impart the goods 
which he so overjiowingly abounds with.”— Boyle; 
Works, i. 270. 


* O-ver-flown’, * 6-vér-flowne’, pa. par. 
ora. [OVERFLOW, ¥.] 


* O-vér-fliish’, v.t. [Eng. over, and flush, v. 
To flush to excess. 2 , a oy a 


(Ovir- 


* 0-vér-fllit’-tér, v.t. [Eng. over, and flutter.) 
To flutter or hover over. 
“ Already this hot cock in bush and tree, 
In field and tent, o'erjlutters his next hen.” 
ne: Progress of the Soul. 


* O'-vér-fliix, s. (Eng. over, and flu] Am 
overtlow ; excess, exuberance. 
“ An overflux of youth.” Ford. 


* 6-vér-fly’, v. [Eng. over, and fly, v.] Tc 
fly over or across ; to cross or pass by flying. 
“ And made me wings wherewith to over; 
The narrow circus of my dungeon wall.” 
Byron; Lament of Tasso, & 
6-ver-fond’, a. [Eng. over, and fond.] Fond 
to excess ; too fond ; doting. 


“ Overfond of the shepherd's daughter."—Shakesp. ¢ 
Winter's Tule, Vv. 2. 


6-vér-fond’-l¥, adv. (Eng. over, and fondly.) 
In an overfond manner; too fondly; with 
excessive fondness. 
**Lest Israel overfondly led 
In rating worth wheu envy leaves the dead.” 
Parnell: Git of Poetry. 
* O'-vér-force, s. [Eng. over, and force, s.] 
Excessive force ; violence. 
“ His javelin seem'd to take, 
But fail’ with overforce and whizz'd above his back.” 
; Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses viii. 
6-vér-for-ward, a. [Eng. over, and for- 
ward, a.) Too forward ; forward to excess. 


6-vér-for’-ward-néss, s. [Eng. over, and 
Sorwardness.| The quality or state of being 
overforward ; excessive forwarduess ; officious- 
nass. 


“ An overforwardness in courts to give countenance 
to frivolous exceptions,”"—Hale: Orig. of Mankind. 


* O-vér-fraught’ (gh-silent), pa. par. or a 
(OVERFREIGHT. } 


‘6-vér-freé’, a. (Eng. over, and free, a.] Too 


free ; tree to excess. 2 
6-ver-freé’-ly, adv. (Eng. over, and freely., 
In an overfree manner; with too much free- 
dom ; too freely. 
“Though we may easily play the prodigalsin parting 
(overfreely) with our gifts.”—Boyle: Works, i. 255, 
6-vér-fréight’ (gh silent), v.t. [Eng. over, 
and freight, v.] To freight or load too heavily; 
to overload ; to overburden. (Lit. & fig.) 
“I saw, I had Love's pinnace overfraught.” 
Donne: Air & Angels. 
* O-vér-frét’, v.t. [Eng. over} and fret.] To 
cover with fretwork, 


* 6-vér-friéze’, * o-ver-fryse, v.t. (Eng. 
over, and frieze, v.]_To cover over or overlay 
with, or as with, a frieze. 


“ Ouerfrysed with flat gold of damaske."—Hall: 
Henry VIII. (an. 2). 


* 0-vér-front’, v.t. (Eng. over, and front, v.] 
To confront ; to withstand, 


6-vér-frait’-ful, a. (Eng. over, and fruitful.} 
Too fruitful; fruitful to excess ; too prolific 
or luxuriant. 
“The labour of rhyme bounds and circumscribes an 
overfruitful tancy.”—Dryden: Of Dramutick Poesie, 
G-vér-full’, a. (Eng. over, and full.) Toofull; 
filled to overflowing; surfeited. 
‘Bei 1 of welf- : 
Myinisadialeae eee 


Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, 1. L& 


* O-vér-gang’-ér, s. (Eng. over, and ganger.] 
One who escapes. (Ham~pole.) 


* 0-vér-gar’-ri-gén, v.t. [Eng. over, and 
garrison, v.) To garrison to excess. 


* 6-vér-gaze’, v.t. [Eng. over, and gaze, Vv.) 
JL To look over; to overlook. 
2. To look at excessively, so as to dazzle 


= 3 (Breton: Melancholike Humours, 
p. 13. 


* O-vér-gét’, v.t. (Eng. over, and get.) 
1. To reach; to overtake ; to catch up with 
and pass. 


or To get over; to recover from the effects 


““We want happiness, together, mother, to enable us 


to overget the past."—<Afrs. He 2 
hie Pi rs. Henry Wood: East Lynne, 


3. To get the better of; to overreach; to 
outwit. 


* 6-v6r-gild’, v.t. (Eng. over, and gild.] To 
gild over ; to cover with gold or gilding. 
“It was of laton owergyte.” 
reed Gower: C. 4., Vii. 
* o-ver-gird,, v.t. [Eng. over, and gird.] To 
gird, bind, or constrain too closely, 


By LS fruitful port ct ee Earth, thus overgirded 
ur imprisonment.”—Ailton ; 
Selanne bee nm. Reason of Church 


pot, 


=@; ey=4; qu=kw. 


* 6-vér-give’, v.t. [Eng. over, and give.] To 
give over ; to surrender, 
bail 9 Saxons ove: gi: ¢ ” 
ae pment. F.Q., Tritt, 41. 
O-ver-glad, a. [Eng. over, and glad.] Un- 
duly or excessively glad. 


* 0-vér-glange’, v.t. (Eng. over, and glance, 
v.] To glance over; to look over hastily or 
eursorily, ‘ , 

“Twill r 22 
w a_i '—Shakesp. : Love's 

*O-vér-glaze’, v.t. [Eng. over, and glaze. 
To nite natorice Materials with tomething o 
a better quality. (Greene: Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier.) 


* O-vé i * o-ver-g! vt. [Eng. 
over, an glide.) To glide ply de, 
> d 
oat aay ra Ose an te ce 
6-vér-gloém’, v.t. (Eng. over, and gloom.) 
1. To cover or overspread with gloom; to 
render gloomy. 


2. To overshadow. (Coleridge: To Cottle.) 
* -vér-gliit, a. (Eng. over, and glut] Over- 


“While epicures are Tut, I ly and starve for food.” 
Breton: Melancholike Humours, p. % 
* O-vér-go’, v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and go.) 
A. Transitive: 
1, To go beyond ; to exceed ; to pass. 


“The bounds once overgone that hold men in, 
They never stay.” Daniel » Civil Wars, iv, 


2. To exceed ; to surpass ; to go beyond. 
8. To pass over; to cover. 
* A large cloude hem ouerwent.” Gower: 0. A., Vv. 
4. To pass or travel over. 


“ aoe of - 
Many weary (en pate = o al ae 
6. To weigh down; to oppress. 
‘ms hearted men, h overgone with = 
eed ig Ss iatrn YL. iL& 
B.. Intrans. : To pass by ; to go by. 
“The erle ansuerd nouht, he lete that word ouergo.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 220. 
*6-vér-gone’, pa. par. ora. [OvERGo.] 


* 6-vér-gorége’, v.t. (Eng. over, and gorge, v.} 
To gorge to excess ; to stuff. 


= d overgorged success 
a dmesg that’s merciless.” 
Byron; Lara, i. 7. 
* O-vér-grace’, v.t. (Eng. over, and grace, v.] 
To honour unduly or excessively. 
“But that you think to overgrace me with 
« . troubl ef 
eh Dae rie ve Bee. 
* o-ver-grasset, *o-ver-grast, *o-ver- 
graste, a. [Eng. over, and grass.) Over- 
grown or covered with grass. 
“Por they bene like fowle wagmoires overgrast.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; Sept. 
6-vér-great, * o-ver-gret, a. [Eng. over, 
and greut.) Too great ; great beyond measure. 
“ His ouergreat f had certain! ed It; 
Gdasteaen Chante * Yvette z Historie, b. 11. ‘mel 
6-ver-great’-néss, s. (Eng. over, and great- 
ness.) The quality or state of being over- 
great ; excessive or undue greatness, 


“ f Seleucus."—Raleigh: Hist. 
Wortk be Iv, ch, v9 
6-vér-greed-¥, «. Ung. over, and greedy.) 


Bacessively or unduly greedy. 
“The commonreath sick of thls an choles, 
22 Henry IV,,1 3% 
*6-ver-greén’, v.t. (Eng. over, and green.) 
1. Lit. ; To cover with verdure. 
2. Fig. : To embellish; to colour favour- 
ably. 
“You o’ergreen my bad, = — an 
6-vée Oss, a. (Eng. over, and gross.) Gross 
to excess ; too gross. 
“Tt must be such a fatness. .. as is not overgross.” 
Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 6%. 
S-vér-grow, v.t. & i. (Eng. over, and grow.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To cover with vegetation. 
the pa. par.) 


“Corn overgrown by weeds. 
Shakesp. bat ms of Lucrece, 281. 


* 2. To grow or rise beyond or over. 


is strong and much overgrow 
fia lat soho LS iebine er their heads with a 


long switch.” —Mortimer : Husbandry. 


(Generally in: 


overgive—overhold 


* 3. To weigh down; to oppress. (Cibber: 
Love Makes the Mun.) : we ‘ 

* B. [ntrans.: To grow beyond the natural 
or proper size, 


6-vér-grown’, pa. par. ora. (Overarow.) 


* O-vér-growth, s. (Eng. over, and growth.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: Excessive or exuberant 
growth. 
“A t king, seeks 
To stop thelr overgrowth Mtn SP La, xi. 166. 
+2. Bot.: A tissue consisting of elevated 
cushion-shaped masses of cells formed over 
the surface of a wound in the stem of a plant, 
as, for instance, when a branch is cut off. 
(Thomé.) 
* O-vér-hail’, * o-ver-hale, vt 
HAUL, } 
1. To drag or draw over. 
“The frosty night 
Her mantle black thro’ heaven siqnrovenntel” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; Jan. 
2. To overhaul ; to examine. 


O’-vér-hand, adv., a., & s. (Eng. over, and 
hand.) y Oey g 


[Ovur- 


A. As adv.: With the hand uppermost; 
with the knuckles upwards; with the arm 
above the shoulder: as, in cricket, To bowl 
overhand, 

B.. As adj.: Delivered with the arm above 
the shoulder : as, overhand bowling. 

* C, As subst, : The upper hand; superiority, 
mastery. 


“ He had gotten thereby a great overhand on me,.”"— 
Sir T. Meret Worken p. 965, 


* O-vér-haind’-éd, a. (Eng. over, and handed.] 
Overhand. 


* 0-vér-han’-dle, v.t. [Eng. over, andhandle.] 
To handle, discuss, or mention too much or 
too frequently. 

“ Your idle overhandled theme.” 
Shakesp.; Venus & Adonis, 770. 

O-vér-hang,, v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and hang.] 

A. Transitive: 
1. To hang, project, or impend over. 
“ Beside a poplar that o’erkangs the flood.” 
Fawkes ; Statius, bk. ix. 
*2. To impend over. 
“Look, to thy terrour, what o’erhangs thee.” 
Beaum. & Flat : The Prophetess, v. 1. 
B, Intrans. : To hang, impend, or jut over. 
“The rest was craggy cliff that overhung 
Still as it rose, feapomibia os climb,” 
Milton: P. L., iv. 647. 

* O'-vér-hang, s. [Overnano, v.] A pro- 
jecting portion ; a projection. 

“The tapering elliptical stern has a moderate over- 
hang."—Century Magazine, Aug. 1882, p. 603. 


6-ver-hAp’-py, a [Eng. over, and happy.) 
Too happy. 
“ happy. 
PR Pe eo eackens Meoriak 12 
6-vér-hard’-en, v.t. [Eng. over, and harden.) 
To harden too much ; to make too hard. 


* 6-vér-hard-¥, a. (Eng. over, and hardy.] 
Unduly hardy or daring ; rash, over-confident. 
“* He was overhardy, the Danes he gan assalle.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 23. 
* 6'-ver-ha s. ([Eng. over, and haste, s.) 
Too great haste; excess of haste. 


“We would not have those that read this worke of 
Sylva Sylvarum account it strange, or thinke that it 
is an overhaste, that we have set down particulars 
untried."—Bacon: Nat, Hist., § 525, 


* 6-vér-hast’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. over, and 
hastily.) Too hastily ; with undue or exces- 
sive haste ; precipitately. 

“Not to march away overhastily trom the place.”— 
Raleiyh: Hist, World, bk. v., ch. 1, §& 


*6-vér-hast’-i-néss, s. (Eng. over, and hasti- 
ness.) The quality or state of being overhasty ; 
undue or excessive haste, 

“If the duke’s overhastiness did not turn to his dis- 
advantage.”—Aereshy : Meamvirs, p. 129. 

* 6-ver-hast/-¥, a. [Eng. over, and hasty.) Too 

hasty ; precipitate, rash. 


6-véer-haul, v.t. [Eng. over, and haul.) 
1. to turn over thoroughly for examination ; 
to make a thorough examination of with a 
view to repairs, if necessary. 

“The boiler is stated to have been thoroughly over- 
hauled & ee short time ago.”"—Daily Tele- 
graph, Feb. 14, 1885. 

2. To go through or examine thoroughly, as 
accounts. 


” 
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8. To gain upon; to come up with; te 
overtake, 

| 1. To overhaul a ship: 

Nautical : 
is A To gain ground upon or come up with a 


(2) To search or ransack a ship for contra- 
band goods. 


2. To overhaul a tackle : 
Naut.: To extend the blocks of a tackle 


from each other and slacken the fall, that it 
may render through the blocks, 


o'-vér-haul, 6’-vér-haul-ing, s. [Over- 
HAUL, v.}) A thorough examination or inspec- 
tion with a view to repairs, if necessary. 
“The 20-ton ¢ 
overhaul,”—-Feldy April 4 iss SAMS ® complete 
o'-vér-héad, adv.,a., & 3, [Bng. over, and 
head, 8.) 
A. As adverb: 
1, A loft; above, in the zenith, ceiling, roof, 
c. 


“ Overhead the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts.” Milton: P. L., vi, M2 


*2. Per head. 

B, As adj.: Applied to that which is above 
or aloft ; applied or directed from above. 

* C, As subst.: A cut given over the head 
in fencing. (King Alisuunder, 7,396.) 


overhead -crane, s. A crane which 
travels on elevated beams in a foundry, 
machine-shop, or on high scaffolding above a 
structure, 


overhead-gear, s. 
the object driven. 


overhead-motion, s. 

Turning: A frame attached to the bench of 
a lathe, and rising about a foot above the 
head of the workman. It supports a spindle 
on which is a pulley driven by a band from 
the fly-wheel; another pulley on the same 
spindle carries a band which passes down to 
the pulley on the spindle of the eccentric 
eutter. The latter spindle, on which the 
work is chucked, is stationary, while the 
cutter is made to revolve. 


overhead steam-engine, s. A form 
of engine in which the cylinder is above the 
crank, and the thrust motion downward. Not 
uncommon with trunk and oscillating engines. 


0-ver-héar’, v.t. [Eng. over, and hear.) 
1. To hear persons whom or things which 
are not intended to be heard; to hear by 
accident or stratagem. 


“T will overhear their conferencs.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, if. L 


mae To hear from beginming to end ; to hear- 


Driving-gear above: 


“I... overheard what you shall overhear.” 
Shakesp, ; Love's Labour's Lost, ¥. 2% 
6-vér-héat', v.t. (Eng. over, and heat, v.] To: 
heat too much or to excess. 
“The false fire of an overheated mind.” 
Cowper : Conversation, 608. 
{Eng. over, and heat.) Too- 
[OvercoLp.] 


* O'-vér-héat, s. 
great heat, excessive heat. 


O-vér-héav-y, «a (Eng. over, and heavy.) 
Too heavy; weighing too much; of too great 
a weight. 


* o-ver-hele, s. 
cover over. 
“Thy haire, . . . thy wings, overheld with snow.” 
Ben Jonson: Masques; Twelfth Nigh 
*6-vor-hénd’, v.t. (Eng. over, andhend.] To. 
overtake. 
“ His fair leman flying through a brook, 
He overhent.” eapains *-MQOcIL wis. 
* 6-vér-high’ (gh silent), a. [Eng. over, and 
high] Too high. 


6-vér-high’-ly, adv. (Hug. over, and highly.] 
Too highly. 

“ Overhight 

Hist, World, 


*o-vér-hip’, * o-ver-hippe, * o-ver-hyp, 
y over hiiuk vt. [Eng. over, and hip, v.] 
To hop over; to skip; to pass over or by. 

“ Hee was very negligent to ouerhyppe it."—Fryth > 
Workes, p. 17. 

* 6-vér-hold’, v.t. [Eng. over, and hold, v.} 
To hold or value too highly ; to overvalue ; te 
overestiimate. 


“If he overhold his price so much, 
We'll none of him.” Shakesp.: Troilus, ii. 8. 


(Eng. over, and hele, v.] To 


commended of trustiness.”"— Raleigh : 
il., ch. xxv., § 4 


O87 7 ce le i te A RE : 
boil, boy ; pout, jwl; eat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -fion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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* 0’-vér-hope, s. (Eng. over, and hope.) San- 
guineness. 


O-vér-hiing’, pa. por, (OVERHANG.] 


* §-vér-in-form’, v.t. (Eng. over, and in- 
form.) To fill too full; to overfill. 
“Wit so exuberant that it overinforms its tene- 
ment.”—Johnson. (Annandale.) 


* 0-ver-in-treat’, v.t. 
treat.]} To overpersuade. 
i. 19.) 


0-vér-iss’-ue (ss as sh), v.t. [Eng. over, and 
issue, v.] To issue in excess, as bank-notes, 
bonds, bills, &., either beyond the amount 
authorized by law or warranted by the capital 
stock, or beyond the needs of the public or 
the power of the issuer to pay. 


6-vér-iss’-ue (ss as sh), s. (Eng. over, and 
issue, $s.) An issue in excess of that allowed 
by law or rule; an excessive issue. 


“The notion that there could be an overissue of 
paper as long as there was, for every ten pound note, 
a piece of land in the country worth ten pounds.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xx. 


6-vér-joy’, v.t. (Eng. over, and joy, v.]_ To 
fill to excess with joy ; to transport with joy ; 
to ravish. 
“O how these irksome labours now delight 
And overjoy my thoughts with their escape.” 
Marlowe : Dido, Queen of Carthage, ili. 4. 
*6'-vér-joy, s. (Eng. over, and joy, s.] Ex- 
cessive joy, transport. 


O-ver-jiimp’, v.t [Eng. over, and jump.] To 
jump over; to pass over or by. 


O-ver-jiist, a. [Eng. over, and just.] Just 
to excess ; too scrupulously just. 


{Eng. over, and in- 
(Fuller: Worthies, 


*O-vér-keép’, v.t. (Eng. over, and keep.) To 
observe too strictly. (Adams: Works, ii. 339.) 


O-vér-kind’, a. [Eng. over, and kind.} Kind 
to excess ; too kind. 


6-vér-kind’-ly, adv. (Eng. over, and kindly.) 
Too kindly ; with excessive kindness. 


6-vér-kind-néss, s. [Eng. over, and kind- 
ness.] The quality or state of being overkind ; 
excessive kindness, 


* O-vér-king, s. [Eng. over, and king.] A 
_king who has several petty kings or princes 
under him. 


6O-vér-know-ing, a. (Eng. over, and know- 
ing, a.) Too knowing or cunning; used in 
contempt or disparagement. 


*6-veér -la’-bour, ».¢. 

labour, v.) 

1. To fatigue or exhaust with excess of 
labour ; to overwork. 
“ Press'd by fresh forces, her o’erlabour'd train, 

Shall quit the ships.” Pope: Homer ; Iliad xvi. 62. 

2. To execute or carry out with excessive 

care. 


* 6-ver-lade’, v.t. [Eng. over, and lade.] To 
overload, to overburden, to load too heavily. 
“For men may overlade a sbip or barge.” 
Chaucer : Legend of Good Women, 
6-vér-lad’-en, * 0-vér-lade’, *o-ver- 
de, pa. par. ora. [OVERLADE, v.] 


6-vér-laid’, pa. par. ora. [OVvERLAY.] 


0-vér-lain’, *o-ver-lein, pa. par. or a. 
* [(OVERLIE.] 


@-vér-land, a. & adv. [Eng. over, and land.) 
A. As adj.: Passing by land; made or per- 

formed by land: as, an overland journey. 
B, As adv. : Across the land, as opposed to 


“A conduct overland to Milford-Haven.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iii. 5. 

¢ overland-route, s. A term which was 
first used for the route to India via Egypt, 
the desert, and Suez, commenced by Lieut. 
Waghorn, R.N., in 1831. It was in contra- 
distinction to the Cape route (by the Cape of 
Good Hope), which was by water only, A 
similar term was used in the United States to 
designate the journey from the Eastern to the 
Pacific States by way of the plains and the 
Rocky Mountain passes, in distinction to the 
long water route via the isthmus. Itis no longer 
used, the opening of the Pacific railroads in one 
case and of the Suez Canal in the other having 
almost superseded the longer water routes. 


[Eng. over, and 


overhope—overlive 


* §'-vér-land-ér, s. [Eng. overland ; -er.] 
One who travels overland. 


6-vér-lap’, v.t. &%. [Eng. over, and lap, v.] 
A, Trans. : To lap or fold over; to extend 
so as to lie or rest upon; to lap over. 
B. Intrans,: To lap over; to lie or rest 


upon or over another. 
“The oars. . . overlapping for two or three strokes.” 
Field, April 4, 1885, : 


* O/-vér-lap, s. [OveRLAP, ¥.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: The lapping of one thing 
over another. 
“The paths taken by this commerce . . . imply the 
overiag of history.”"—Dawkins : Early Man in Britain, 
2. Geol.: The extension of an upper above 


the limits of a lower bed. (Lyell.) 


overlap-joint, s. A joint of which the 
parts lap upon each other, in contradistinc- 
tion to a butting-joint, in which the edges 
are merely in contact. 


6-vér-large’, a. (Eng. over, and large.) Too 
large, too wide, too extensive. 


0-vér-large’-ly, adv. [Eng. over, and large- 
ly.) Too largely, too greatly. 


*6-vér-large’-néss, s. [Eng. over, and large- 
ness.) The quality or state of being over- 
large ; excessive size. 


“The Crea ere of their constituent particles.” 
—Cheyne ; On Health, ch. ii. 


*9-vér-lash’, v.i. (Eng. over, and lash, v.] 
1, To exaggerate, to brag, to boast, to 
vaunt. (Barrow: Pope's Supremacy.) 
2. To proceed to excess; to go beyond 
proper limits. 


“By these laws punishable, if they overlash.”—Bp. 
Hall: Answer to Vindication, § 1 


*6-vér-lash’-ing, s. [OverLasH.] Exaggera- 
tion ; excess, 


“Wee shall once 
lashings.” —Milton ;: 
Reader.) 


* 6-vér-lash’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. overlash- 

ing; -ly.]) With exaggeration ; extravagantly. 

“ Although I be far from their opinion who write 

too overlashingly.”—Brerewood: Enquiries touching 
Languages. 


6-vér-late’, a. (Eng. over, and late.) Too 
late ; delayed too long. 

“Such an act as can scarce be expiated with floods 
of overlatest tears.”—Bp. Hall: Episcopacy by Divine 
Right, § 1. 

*O-vér-lave’, v.t. [Eng. over, and lave.]} To 
lave, wash, or bathe. 


6-vér-lav-ish, a. [Eng. over, and lavish.) 
Too lavish ; lavish to excess. 


6-vér-lay’, v.t. [Eng. over, and lay, v.} 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. To cover or spread over the surface ; to 
coat. 
“ The foldi tes a dazzling light displ 
With wnnh various archiceve petra 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxi. 46, 
*2,. To obscure, to cover, to hide, to over- 
cast, to cloud. 
“ Phoebus’ golden face it did attaint, 
As when a cloud his beams doth overlay.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. vii. 84. 
*3, To lay too much weight upon; to weigh 
down ; to overwhelm. 
“The horse-haire plume, with which h T 
Nodded.” L Chapman ¥ Hoon: Tee” 
* 4, To oppress, to push hard. 
“The seuenth legion whyche stoode by hi: 1 
Hipp ess motets | by the whemy.)"dultinger Oanae 
0} . 
* 5, To join by something laid or placed 
over; to span. 


ve an account of all our over- 
id Religion Advocated. (To the 


“Overt 
With bridges rivers proud, as with yoke.” 
Hilton: P. R., iii, 833, 
II, Print. : To put an overlay on. 
Y Overlay is frequently confused. with over- 


lie (q.v.), especially in the. pa. t. and ar. 
(See instance under Greeti 2.) Saks 


0'-vér-lay, o’er’-lay, o-wer-lay, s. [OvzR- 
LAY, v.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : A covering. 
“The captain saye a three-nookit hankerch 
Boe nals fashionable overlay.”"—Scott seed 
2. Print.: A piece of paper pasted upon 
the tympan-sheet at a spot where the one 
Sion is desired to be dark and effective. This 
is used to bring out the darker parts of the 


engraving, while the lighter portions are par- 
tially relieved of pressure by cutting out the 
tympan-sheet over such places. Overlays are 
also used to obtain a proper impression of the 
low part of a forme. 

O'-vér-lay-ing, s. [Eng. over, and laying.) 
A superficial covering, a coating. (Exodus 
xxxviii. 17.) 

6-vér-léap’, *o-ver-leep, v.t. [Eng. over, 
and leap, v.] 

I. Lit. : To leap or jump over; to pass over 
or cross by leaping. 


“Th h felon... h overleaped all bound 
Of hill.” ae hig Sritons P. L., iv. 181, 


Il. Figuratively : 
1, To exceed, to pass, to go beyond. 
“ One among so many overleaped 
The limits of control.” Cowper : Task, ii. 718. 
*2, To pass over, to omit, to skip. 


“Let me o'erleap that custom.” 
Shakesp. : Coriovanus, ii. 2. 


J To overleap one’s self: To leap too far or 
too high; to exert one’s self too much; to 
overdo things. 

Vaulting ambition, muon Cy cree bape Ab 
6-vér-léarn’-éd, a. (Eng. over, and learned.} 
Too learned, pedantic. 


6-ver-léarn’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. over, and 
learnedmess.} Excessive learning or know- 
ledge. 

‘‘A man may wonder at these learned criticks’ over- 
learnednesse.”—Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xiii. 

* 0'-vér-léath-ér, s. [Eng. over, and leather.] 
The upper leather; the leather forming the 
upper part of a shoe; the part of the shoe 
which covers the foot. 

fs look through thi = zy 
Tami of oe terem inaeee ye ee 
= abba ga v.t. [Eng. over, and leaven 
v. 
1, To leaven too much; to cause to rise or 
swell too much, 
2. To intermix too much; to corrupt, te 
spoil, 
“You are not overleavened with your fortune.” 
Ben Jonson: The Fox, v. 6. 
6-vér-lib’-ér-al, o. (Eng. over, and liberal.] 
Too liberal, too free, too generous. 


60-vér-lib’-6r-al-ly, adv. [Eng. over, and 
liberally.] Too liberally, too freely, too gener- 
ously ; with too great liberality. 


* 6-vér-lick’, v.t. (Eng. over, and lick.] To 
lick over ; to pass the tongue over. 
by Bae potsy [of his verses] he wild in couert scrole to 
urke 
Untill the beare were overlickt afresh.” 
Turbervile: Epiloge to his Booke, 
6-vér-lie’, v.t. [Eng. over, and lie (2), v.] 
1. To lie over; to be laid or placed upon. 
*2,. To smother by lying upon or by close 
covering. 


“This woman's child died in the night, because she 
overlaid it."—1 Kings iii. 19, 


* 3. To oppress. 


{J Overlie and overlay are frequently con- 
fused. (See OVERLAY, v.) 


* O'-vér-light (gh silent), s. (Eng. over, and 
light, s.) An excessive light; too strong a 
light. 

“an light 
ae Bans ight maketh the eyes daze’ 

*0-vér-light’ (gh silent), a. [Eng. over, and 
light, a.] Too light, too frivolous, too trifling; 
giddy. 

“Ever overlight and merry.”—Ascham. 

* @-vér-li-néss, s. 
Carelessness. 

“ Without insol ms 
pA wy ft out psowel ae Rae’ scornfull overliness. 

* 6-vér-lin’-gér, v.t. [Eng. over, and linger. 
To detain too long. : : oa 

“He 1 t to i 
nope arse net te, geertinger eng tm wn aftleting 
* O-vér-link’, v.t. (Eng. over, and link, y. 
To link together 3 to join. i ee 
“A brid i 
gether” Boonies bag A me banat shag 
* 0-vér-live’, v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and live, v.] 
A. Trans. : To live longer than ; to outlive; 
to survive. 
ssi} elders that overlived Josua.”—Joshua xxiv. 


”"— Bacon : 


{Eng. overly; ~-ness.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, clr, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, ce = 8; ey =a; qu = kw. 


B. Intransitive : 
1. To live longer than another ; to survive 
or outlive others, 
“Why do I overlive #” 
2. To live too fast. 
*o-ver-liv-ér, *o-ver-lyv-er, s. 2 
pace No liver (J One mee lives foghtes 
survivor. 


Milton: P. L., X. 773 , 


“H peace ate 
for botis the kings’ lives: and the ovcriiver of thems 
Bacon: Henry VII., p. 191. 
d-vér-load’, v.t. (Eng. over, and load, v. 
To load too heavily ; to put too heavy al 
on ; to overburden, to overlade. 
“ Lag with overloaded ‘ 
” —_ ‘Scot: Hokeby, vi. 18 
0-vér-ldg-ic-al, a. [Eng. over, and logical.) 
Too Le ger keeping too closely to forms or 
rules of logic. 
0’-ver-long, a. &adv. (Eng. over, and long, a.) 
A, As adj. : Too long. 
B. As adv. : For too long a time. 


“ Both the wallowing overtong in. she siink- 
tng pudile of tduiteria~dlolinahed Description of 


@-vér-look’, *o-ver-lok-en, v.t. 
over, and look, v.) 
1. To look over; to view from a higher 
place or position. 
“Ti 
With burulug eye did hotly overdook theta.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 178 
* 2. To be or rise above, so as to command 
a view over. 
“The nectar overlooked the lid.” 
mene Dryden: pth re 
3. To see or look at froin behind or over the 
shoulder of another. 
*4, To inspect, to survey. 
“ Catesby, o’erlook the walls.” 
Shakesp. > Richard IT., tii. & 
5. To superintend, to inspect, to oversee, to 
look after. 


(Eng. 


“In the greater out-parishes, of the poor 
ioners do for want of 
— ns neglect oY 


*6. To view fully ; to peruse ; to go through. 
“ Overlook this pedigree.” Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. 4 
*7, To review, to look over, to revise ; to 
examine or go through a second time. 
“When I had red this tale wele 
And overlooked it every dele.” ° 
> Boke of the Duchess, 232. 
8 To pass over with indulgence; to for- 
give; to allow to pass without punishment or 
censure. 
Ph aegets eo lok pone oF ati to alight, 
negle ors) 
£ omit, to miss. i 
“These considerations were altogether overlooked in 
1092." — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 
*10. To subdue by the look; to unsettle ; 
to fascinate, to bewitch. 


They ha ee divided me.” 
Sanateae? Merchant of Venice, Wi. 2 
6-vér-look-ér, s. [Eng. over, and looker.] 
One who overlooks others; an Overseer; a 

superintendent, 


*O-vér-loép, s. [Dut.] 
Naut. : The same as OrvopP (q.¥v.). 
“ Because our nether comrtncps are renee commonly 
from the water.”—Aaleigh; Hist. World. 
6-vér-lord’, s. [Eng. over, and lord, s.) One 
who is lord over another or others ; a superior 
lord, a master. 
* 6-vér-lord’-ship, s. (Eng. overlord ; ship.) 
The dignity, office, or position of an overlord. 


* 6-vér-léve’, v.t. [Eng. over, and love, v.] 
To love unduly or to excess ; to prize or value 
too highly. 

6-vér-liise’-ioiis (sc as sh), *d6-vér-lish’- 
ious, a. [Eng. over, and luscious.) Too 
luscious ; sweet to excess. 

“ A taste overlushious.”"—Bacon : Nat. Hist., § 624. 

* O-vér-liis’-ty, a. (Eng. over, and lusty.) 
Too lusty, lively, or merry ; too licentious. 

“ The confident and overlusty French.” 
Shakesp.: Henry ¥., chorus iv, 

* 6-vér-ly, * o-ver-lie, a. & adv. [AS 

aferlic, oferlice.} 
A, As adjective: 

1. Careless, inattentive, slight, casual. 
From ere wt a Bc or 


overliver—overnight 


2. Too much, too great, excessive, 
B, As adverb: 


1. Carelessly, inattentively, slightly. 


“Thou doest this overlie, or onely for an outward 
showe."—Saret: Alvearie, (1580.) 


2. Too much ; excessively ; above measure ; 
extremely, 


3. Oppressively, (Stanihurst : Ireland, p. 22.) 


0-vér-ly -ing, pa. par. & a. [OvERLIE.] 
1, Ord, Lang. : (See the verb). 


2, Geol. : A term used by Dr. MacCulloch and 
others for voleanic rocks, which often overtop 


other strata and spread over them. It is 
opposed to underlying (q.v.). 
* 6-vér-mag’-ni-fy, v.t. (Eng. over, and 


magnify.) ‘Lo magnify too much or to excess. 
* 0-vér-mAl’-a- a. (Eng. over, and 
malapert.) Excessively malapert or impudent. 


“Others of them overmata, and censorious.”"— 
Prynne : Histrio-Mastix. (Pret) oe 


* O-vér-man-nér, adv. (Hng. over, and 


manner.) Above measure; to excess; |ex- 
cessively. 


~ 


anes Oni. te weren greued overmyght."—Wy- 

6-ver- ‘, v.t. [Eng. over, and march, v.] 
To cause to march too long or too far; to 
exhaust or overfatigue by too long marching. 

“The Prince his horse were overmarcht."—Bakxer ; 
Charies I. (an. 1643). 

* O-ver-mast’-d, a. [Eng. over, and masted.] 
Having masts too long or too heavy for the 
vessel. . 

“ But his o'ermasted galley checked his haste.” 
Dryden: Virgil; neid vy. 202. 

*O-ver-mas'’-tér, v.t. [Eng. over, and 

master, V.] 

1. To overcome, to subdue, to conquer, to 

master, to rule. 
“ They have slavish fears that do overmaster them.” 
—Bunyan.: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 

2. To hold or keep in one’s power by superior 

force. 
“ The crown that thou o’ermasterest.’ 
Shakesp.: King John, ii. 1. 
6-vér-mat¢h,, v.t. [Eng. over, and match, v.] 
1. To be too much or two powerful for ; to 
be more than a match for; to conquer. 
“The men of Essex, overmatch'd by none.” 
Drayton: Battle of Agincourt. 
*2. To dispose of in wedlock to one of a 
higher station. 


“ Ifa yeoman have one sole daughter, he must over- 
match her above her birth.”—Burton: Anat, Melan., 


p. 529. 

* O'-vér- s. [Eng. over, and match, s.] 
One who is more than a match for another; a 
superior in powers. (Milton: P. R., iv. 7.) 


* O-vér-méas-iire (s as zh), v.t. (Eng. over, 
and measure, v.] To measure or estimate too 
largely ; to overestimate. 

fa Saptiay gape their forces."—Bucon: Essays; 

* o-vér-méas-tre (sas zh), s. (Eng. over, 
and measure, 8.) 

1, Excess of measure ; something given over 
the due measure ; excess, 

2. One in twenty given over and above in 
the sale of corn. 


*6-vér-méd-dle, v.i. [Eng. over, and meddle.} 
To meddle unduly. 


6-vér-mél’-low, a. [Eng. over, and mellow.} 
Too mellow, too ripe. 


* 6-vér-mér-it, s. [Eng. over, and merit, s.] 
Excessive merit or desert. 
* An overmerit made against him.”"—Sacon ; Henry 
VIL, p. 133, 
o-vér-mic-kle, a. & adv. (Eng, over, and 
mickle.) Overmuch, 
* o'-vér-might, * o’-vér-myght (9h silent), 
adv, [Eng. over, and might, s.) Above or 
beyond one’s might or power. [OVERMANNER. ] 


* 6-vér-mix’, vt. [Eng. over, and miz.) To 
mix with too much, 
“ things... shall know, 
oriitele rmantire noes with woe.” Creech. 
* 6’-vér-moghe, a. & adv. [OvERMUCH.] 


6-véer-mdd’-ést, a. [Eng. over, and modest.) 
Modest to excess ; too modest. 


“ Overmodest suitors seldom speed." —Hale : Remains, 
ser. on Luke xviii. L 
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0-vér-m6éd'-ést-ly, adv. (Eng. over, and 
modestly.) In an overmodest manner; too 
modestly ; with excessive modesty. 


rg say ibe the occasion of making them- 
selves great.”—Raleigh : Hist. World, bk. v., ch. v., $4. 


0’-vér-mOist, a. (Eng. over, and moist.] Too 
moist, 
“An i 3 
Wain Nba 24 heat or an overmoist heat.”—Bacon 
* 0-vér-mOist’-ure, s. [Eng. over, and 
moisture.) An excess of moisture. 


“ Overmoisture doth somewhat extinguish the heat.” 
—Bacon; Nat. Hist., § 706. 


* 0-vér-mén’-ey, v.t. (Eng. over, and money. 
To bribe. (Fuller : Worthies, i. 558.) ; 


* O'-vér-more, adv. [Eng. over, and more.] 
Beyond, further, moreover. 


* 0-vér-m6r-row, * o-ver-mor-owe, +. 
{Eng. over, and morrow.) The day after to- 
morrow. 

“To daye, to morrowe, and overmorowe."— Tobias 
villi. (1551.) 

* 6'-vér-mdst, «. (Eng. over, and most.) 

Highest ; over or above all others. 


“ This palle is worne upon this vestyment, overmost 


of all."—/abyan ; Chronicle, vol. 1., ch. ecxxi. 


* 6-vér-mount’, v.i. (Eng. over, and mount, 
v.] To rise above, 


0'-vér-miich, a., adv., & s. [Eng. over, and 
much.) 
A. As adj.: Too much; above what is 
necessary or proper. 


“Tt occasions thirst and overmuch drinking.’— 
Locke » Of Education, § 14. 


B. As adv. : Too much ; in or to too great 
a degree. 


“T also err’d in overmuch aaron af 
5 Milton: P. L., ix. 1,178. 


C. As subst.: Too much; more than is 
proper or sufficient. 


“ By attributing overmuch to th’ 
Less excellent. Milton: P. L., viii. 565. 
* O-vér-miigh-néss, s. [Eng. over, and 


muchness,] Excess, exuberance, superabun ~“ 
dance. 

“Superlation and overmauchness amplifies"—Ben 
Jonson ; Discoveries. 

* 6-vér-miil-ti-_ply, v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and 

multiply.) 

A. Trans.: To multiply or repeat too 
often. 


“bn overmultiplying and in overmagnifying of it.’ 
—Bp. Hall; Sermons; Philip, iii. 


B. Intrans.: To multiply or increase too 
rapidly or in too great numbers. 


* 6-vér-miil’-ti-tide, v4 (Eng. over, and 
multitude.) To exceed or surpass in multi- 
tude or numbers ; to outnumber, 

“The herds would overmutltitude their Jords.” 
Milton; Comus, T31L. 

* 6-vér-name’, v.t. [Eng. over, and name, v.) 
To name in a series or order; to go through 
the names of in order. 

gt! pray thee, overname them, and as thou pamest 
them I will describe them.”—Shakesp, - Merchant of 
Venice, i, 2. 

6-vér-néat, a. [Eng. over, and neat.) Neat 

to excess ; too neat. 


* 6-vér-nét,, v.t. [Eng. over, and net.) To 
cover, as with a net. (Carlyle: Diamond 
Necklace, ch. iv.) : 


t 6-vér-nice’, a. (Eng. over, and nice.] Nice, 
delicate, or fastidious to an excess ; too nice 
or delicate. 


“ Away with such overnice and curious companions.” 
Bp. Hall; Noah's Dove. 


* 6-vér-nige’-ly, adv. [Eng. over, and nicely. 
In an overnice manner; too nice or fastidi- 
ously. 


* 0-vér-nige’-néss, s. (Eng. overnice ; ness.) 
Excessive delicacy or fastidiousness. (Richard- 
son: Clarissa, v. 8. 


6'-ver-night (gh silent), s., a., & adv. (Eng. 

over, and night.) 

* A, As subst. : Night before bedtime. 
“Tt I had given you this at overnight, 
She might have been o’erta’en.” 
Shakesp. ; All's Well that Ends Weil, ili. 4 
Pa As adj.: Done or happening the night 
‘ore. 


LL 
poil, béy; port, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, deL 
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C, As adverb: 

1. In the course of the night or evening ; 
in the evening before. 

2. During or throughout the night: as, He 
stayed overnight, 


* o-ver-niime, v.t. [A.S. oferniman, from ofer 
= over, and niman = to take.] To overtake ; 
to seize. 

“The cold of deth, that had him overnome.” 
Chaucer: C, T., 2,802. 

* 6-vér-nip—ping, a. [Eng. over, and nip- 
ping.) Too nipping or sharp, 

“« Albeit their wether were bitter and overnipping.” 
—AHolinshed : Ireland (an. 1543). 


* 6-vér-noise’, v.t. [Eng. over, and noise.] 
To overpower, quell, or drown with noise, 


“No mirth of music overnoise your fears.” 
Cowley: Horace, bk. iii., ode 1. 


* o-ver-nome, pret. or pa. par. of v. [OVER- 
NIME,] 


0-ver-nu’-mér-ois, a. [Eng. over, and 


numerous.) Too numerous; excessive in 
number. 
“ They are not overnumerous.”—Grew : Cosmo. Sacra, 
ch. viii., § 43. 


* 0-vér-6f fice, v.t. [Eng. over, and office.] 
To lord over by or in virtue of an office. 


“This might be the fate of a politician which this 
ass overoffices.”—Shakesp.: Hamlet, v. 1. 


6-vér-of-fi-cious, a. [Eng. over, and offi- 
cious.) Officious to excess ; too officious. 


* O-vér-paint,, v.t. [Eng. over, and paint, v.] 
To paint, colour, or describe too highly. 

* To overpaint that which is garnished with better 
colours already."—Aaleigh: Hist. World, bk. ii., ch. 
Xvi., § 1. 

6-vér-pam’-péred,a. [Eng. over, and pam- 
ered.) Fed or clothed too luxuriautly. 
“ Great Ganges... 
Gikis with his glistering sands the overpamper’d 

shore.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 15. 

* 0-vér-part’, v.t. [Eng. over, and part.) To 
assign too difficult a part to. 


* 6-vér-pass’, v.t.& 1. [Eng. over, and pass, v.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To pass over ; to cross. 


“This limit may be advantageously overpassed.”— 
Poe; Works (1864), ii. 261. 


2..To pass through; to go through; to 
endure. 


“The perils that he hath overpassed."—North: Plu- 
tarch ; Amiot to the Readers. 


3. To pass over; to pass with disregard ; to 
overlook. 

4, To omit; not to include or comprise ; to 
pass by. 


“If the grace of him which saveth overpass some.” 
—Hovker : Eccles. Polity. 


5. To surpass, to exceed, to excel, 
“It seems you have abjured the help which men 
Who overpass their kind as you would do 
Have humbly sought.” Browning - Pxracelsus, i. 
B. Intrans.: To pass by; to cease by 
passing. 
“ Pause till this heat be somewhat overpast.” 
Drayton: Barons Wars, li, 
6-vér-passed’, 6-vér-past’, pa. par. or a. 
([OvEeRPaAss.] 


* 0-vér-piss’-idn-ate (ss as sh), a. (Eng. 
over, and passionate.] Passionate to excess ; 
too passionate. 


* 0-vér_-pass'-idn-ate-l¥ (ss as sh), adv. 
{Eng. over, and passionately.) In an over- 
passionate manner ; too passionately. 


* O-vér-pay’, v.t. [Eng. over, and pay, v.] 
1. To pay in excess ; to pay beyond what is 
necessary or right. 


2. To pay more than sufficiently ; to reward 
too highly. 
“His march o’erpaid by such a promis'd fight.” 
Addison - The Campaign, 
*o-ver-peer’, v.t. [Eng. over, and peer, v.] 
To look over or down on; to overlook; to 
Tise above. 


“ Mountainous error... too highly heap'd 
For truth to o'erpeer.” 
Shakesp; Coriolanus, ii, 3 


6-vér-péo-ple, v.t. [Eng. over, and people, 
v.]_ To people or populate too thickly; to 
overstock with inhabitants, 


* 0-vér-péreh’, v.t. (Eng. over, and perch.) 
To fly over. 


“ With love's light wings did I o'erperch these walls.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, ii. 2. 


overnime—overreach 


* 0-vér-pér-suade' (u as w), v.t. [Eng. over, 
and persuade.] To persuade against one’s in- 
clination or convictions. 


“ Overpersuaded by his landlord to take’physic.”— 
Dryden: Virgil; dAineid, (Ded.) 


*6-ver-pért’-éd, a. [Eng. over; pert ; -ed.] 
Having too-much pertness or sauciness ; too 
pert. 


“Qverperted with so high authority.”—Raleigh: 
Hist. World, bk. ii., ch. xxii., § 10. 


*0-ver-pes'-ter, v.t. [Eng. over, and pester.) 
To pester to excess. 


“The camp was overpestered with those who had been 
abroad.”—Aaleigh: Hist. World, bk. ii., ch. xiv., § 4. 


*O-ver-pic’-ture, vt. [Eng. over, and 
picture, v.) To be a better picture than; to 
represent or picture in an exaggerated manner, 

“ O'erpicturing that Venus, where we see 
The fancy outwork nature.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, il, 2, 

*6-vér-plant’, v.t. [Eng. over, and plant, v.] 

1. To transplant; to remove and plant in 
another place. 


“Be thou drawen up by the roote, and be ouer- 
plantid into the see.”— Wycliffe: Luke xvii. 


2. To plant too much; to overstock with 
plants. 


*6-vér-pléase’, v.t. (Eng. over, and please.] 
To please, delight, or gratify to excess. 


“‘The senses love not to be overpleased.”—Bacon : 
Nat. Hist., § 835. 


0’-vér-pliis, s. [Eng. over, and plus.]_ A sur- 
plus; that which remains over and above the 
quantity required or proposed; excess, ba- 
lance. 
“ He duly went with what small overplus 
His earnings might supply.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk, i. 
*O-vér-ply’, v.t. [Eng. over, and ply.] To 
ply to excess ; to employ in too great labour ; 
to overwork. 


‘What supports me, dost thou ask? 
The conscience, Friend, t’ have lost them overplied 
In liberty’s defence.” Million: Sonnet 22. 


* 6-vér-podise’, * o-ver-poyse, v.t. [Eng. 
over, and poise.}] To weigh more than; to 
outweigh, to overbalance. 


“ Abler to waft up their bodies, which are in others 
overpoysed by the hinder legs.”— Browne. Vulgar Er- 
rours, bk. iv., ch. vi. 


* 0'-vér-pdise, s. [OvERPorse, v.] A weight 
which overbalances or weighs down another ; 
a preponderant weight ; a counter-balance. 
“Some overpoise of sway, by turns, they share.” 
Dryden; Epistle to his Kinsman J. Dryden. 
* 6-vér-pol’-ish, v.t. [Eng. over, and polish, 
v.] To polish too much or too highly. 


* 0-vér-poén’-dér-oiis, a. (Eng. over, and 
ponderous.) Too ponderous, too heavy, too 
weighty, too burdensome. 


““An unfit and overponderous argument,.”— Milton : 
Of Education. 2 


*O-vér-post’, v.t. [Eng. over, and post, v.] 
To get over quickly and easily; to get clear 
of cheaply. 


“You may thank the mnie time, for your quiet 
overposting that action.” —Shakesp. ; 2. Henry IV., 1. 2. 


*0-vér-po’-tent, a. [Eng. over, and potent] 
Too potent, too powerful ; overpowering. 
“Thou the sooner 
Temptation found'st, or overpotent charms,” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 427. 
0-vér-pdw’-ér, v.t. [Eng. over, and power.] 
1, To conquer or overcome by superior 
numbers or force; to defeat, to reduve to 
submission, to vanquish. 


“The foe from numbers courage drew, 
And overpower'd that gallant fev.” 
Wordsworth :. White Doe, iv. 
2. To overcome ; to be too strong or power- 
ful for. 


**Inly distress'd, or overpower'd with awe.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. ii. 
* O-vér-péw-ér, s. [Eng. over, and power.] 
An excessive power. 


“When a state growes to an overpower, itis like a 
great floud.”"—Buacowz: Essays; Of Vicissitude, 


0-vér-péw’-ér-ing, a. [OveRPower.] Irre- 
sistible ; vanquishing by superior strength or 
force; too strong, tuo powerful. 


“Conquered with an overpowering forceand evidence 
of the most concerning truths.”—South : Sermons, vol. 
V., ser. 11, 


6-vér- péw’-ér-img-ly, adv. [Eng. over- 
powering; -ly.) In anoverpowering manner ; 
with superior force. 


a 


* 0-vér-prais’-ing, .s. [Eng. over, and pra’ 
ing.) Excessive praise ; flattery. 


“ Serpent, thy overpraising leaves in doubt 
The virtue of that fruit.” Ailton: P. L., ix. 


* 6-vér-préach’, v.t. [Eng. over, and preach.} 
To preach in a style above the comprehension 
of the congregation. (Gauden: Tears of the 
Church, p. 117.) 


*9-ver-préss’, v.t. [Eng. over, and press, v.J} 
To bear upon with irresistible force ; to over- 
whela, to crush, to overpower. 


“The overpressed spirits.” 7" 
Shakesp. : Pericles, iii. 2. 


(Eng. overpress; suff. 
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* 0-vér-préss‘-Or, 5s. 
-or.] An oppressor. 


“ Fitz Stephen calleth him ‘ Violentus Cantii incu- 
bator,’ that is, the violent overpressor of Kent."—P. 
Holland ; Camden, p. 532. 


0-vér-préss’-tire (ss as sh), s. [Eng. 
over, and pressure.] Undue or excessive pres- 
sure ; specif., enforced overwork in schools. 


“Tt seems that this overpressure is a species of 
bogey, which shrinks into very small dimensions 
and Abeos most of its terror when fairly rum down.”— 
Atheneum, Aug. 29, 1885, p. 267. 


*O-vér-prize’, v.t. [Eng. over, and prize, v.3 
j. To prize or value too highly; to over 


value. 
“* Nor life to overprize, nor death to fear.” 
Boyse: The Wish. 


2. To exceed in value. 
“That which ... o’erprized all popular rate.” 
Shakesp.: Tempest, i. 2. 
o’-vér-pro-diic-tion, s. [Eng. over, and 
production.] Excessive production; produc- 
tion in excess of the demand. 


6-vér-prompt, a. [Eng. over, and prompt, a.]. 
Too prompt, too ready, too eager. 


* o-vér-prompt-néss, s. (Eng. over, and. 
promptness.] ‘The quality or state of being 
overprompt; too great eagerness or readiness. 


“Out of this has sprung an overpromptness in many 
young men to raise a quarrel.”— Hales: Remaines ; Of 


* 6-vér-pré-por’-tion, v.t. [Eng. over, and 
proportion, Vv.) To make of too great a pro- 
portion. 


6-ver-proud’, a. (Eng. over, and proud.| 
Proud to excess: too proud. 
“Being overproud with sap and blood.” 
ee anes itiareil, Aas 
* 0-vér-prov’-i-dent, a. [Eng. over, and pro-- 
vident.] Too provident or sparing; niggardly. 


* 6-vér-pro-voke’, v.t. [Eng. over, and pro- 


voke.| ‘To provoke too much, 
“It grieves him to be overprovoked to our punish- 
ment,”"—Bp. Hall: Occas. Meditations, 136. 
*0-vér-pur-chase, vi. [Eng. over, and: 
purchase, Vv.) ‘Yo pay too much for. (Gentle- 
man Insiructed, p. 280.) 


* 0’-vér-pur-chase, s. [OvERPURCHASE, v.]) 
A dear bargain; something for which too- 
mee " been paid. (Collier: English Stage, 
p. 161. 


*0-vér-quéll’, v.t. [Eng. over, and quell.}: 
To quell, to subdue, to overpower.] 
“The unrulie spirits overquell.” 
Bp. Hall: nlegy on Dr. Witaker. 
0-vér-qui’-et-néss, s. (Eng. over, and quiet-- 
ness.) Too much quietness. 


*0-véer-rack’, v.t. [Eng. over, and rack, v.] 
To torture excessively; to put too great a. 
strain upon. (Nashe: Introd. to Green’s Mena- 
phon, p. 8.) 


0-vér-rake’, v.t. [Eng. over, and rake.] 
Naut.: To break in upon, asa ship, when: 
the waves break in upon her riding at anchor- 
in a head sea, 


0-vér-rank’, a. (Eng. over, and rank, a}: 
Too rank or luxuriant. 


“ Things overrank do never kindly bear.” 
Drayton: Legend of O. Cromwell. 


6-vér-rate’, vt. (Eng. over, and rate, vi] To: 
rate or value too highly ; to overestimate. 
ais Beets their happiness.”—Jacaulay : Hist. Eng. 
0-vér-réach’, v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and reach.]- 
A. Transitive : 
*1. To reach beyond or above; to rise- 
above; to extend beyond. 


‘Neither overreach nor fall short of the oth " 
the lower."— Beddoes - On ‘Muthematical aeoienees a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt. 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén ; mite, ctib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «2, © =6é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


*2. To overtake ; to catch up. 
“So that at | . after ng 
pode overranight kine” pins eran Vi th. $0, 
8. To deceive by cunning; to cheat, to 
outwit, to get the better of, 


“Their cupidity overreached itself."— Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., a — 


B. Intransitive: 
vi 1. Ord. Lang. : To cheat, to deceive, 


“ Self-seeking, ing, overrea: allies.”—. 
@ulay : Hist. Bag. oh. x¥. — ia 

2. Manége: A horse is said to overreach 
when he brings his hinder feet too far for- 
wards, and strikes his toes against his fore- 
shoes. (Farrier’s Dict.) 


@-vér-réach’-ér, s. [Eng. overreach; -er] 
On» who’ overreaches, deceives, or tricks 
another ; a cheat. 


* O-ver-réad’, v.t. [Eng. over, and read] To 

read over ; to peruse. 
“ She oft and oft it overred.” 

Spenser * F. Q., TIT. xi. 50. 

©-voer-réad -i-1Y, adv. (Eng. over, and 
readily.) Too readily ; with excessive readi- 
ness or willingness. 

0-vér-réad’-i-_néss,s. [Eng. over, and readi- 
ness.) The quality or state of being over- 
ready ; excessive or undue readiness or will- 
ingness. 


*6-vér-réad’-¥, a. (Eng. over, and ready.) 
Too ready or willing. 


*6O-vér-réc’-k6n, v.t. (Eng. over, and 
Fionn To reckon, compute, or estimate too 
¥ y- 
LA —— Sse tears condition we do but 
yn Ape Sey om retcheduesse."—Ayp. Hali: 
*6-ver-réd,, v.t. (Eng. over, and red.} To 
smear or cover over with a red colour, 
° prick and orerred As 
~ Rv ten. Shukesp. bp A 4 v.3 
+6-vér-ré-fine’, v.t. (Eng. over, and refine.) 
To refine too much, - 
6-vér-ré-fine-mént, s. [Eng. over, and 
refinement.) Excessive refinement ; refinement 
with an aifectation of nicety. 


* O-vér-rént,, v.t. {Eng. over, and rent.] To 
rent too hight; ; to rackrent. 


5-vér-rid’, 6-vér-rid’-den, pa. par. or a. 
[OveRRIDE.] 


6-vér-ride’, v.t. [Eng. over, and ride, v.] 
1, To fatigue orexhaust by too much or too 
long riding. 
* 2. To overtake and pass in riding. 


“My lord, I overrode him on the way.” 
= Siukeag, <'S Bente i¥gls Bo 


*3. To ride or drive over. 


“The carter overriden with his carte.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 2,04. 


4. To supersede, to annul ; to do away with. 
“The Democratic ag ag will not be strong enough 
te override his veto."—Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 9, 1882 
overrighteous (as }-vér-rit’-yiis), a 
[{Eng. over, and righteous.]. Affecting excessive 
righteousness. 


* O-vér-rig’-id, a. [Eng. over, and rigid.) 
Too rigid, too severe. 


* 6-vor-rig’-or-oiis, a. (Eng. over, and 
rigovous.] Too rigorous. 
“These perchance are overrigorous.”—Prynne: His- 
trio-Mastiz, ¥ 10. 
G-ver-ripe’, a. [Eng. over, and ripe.] Too 
ripe ; ripe to excess. " 
= alg ot ar mney pt Ro WL BL. 
6-vér-rip’-en, v.t. [Eng. over, and ripen.) 
To py too ripe; to ripen too much, 
“Why droops my ts — Ao 
*6-vér-roast’,, vt. [Eng. over, and roast, v.] 
To roast too much ; to cook overmuch ; hence, 
to make completely ready. (Shakesp. : Cymbe- 
line, v. 4.) 
O-vér-rile’, v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and rule, v.] 
A. Transitive: 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. To influence with predominant power ; to 
exercise dominion, authority, or command 


— predestination overruled 
That wile Milton: P.L., ii, 114 


boil, bé}); pdut, jw; cat, cell, chorus, 
-cian, tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, 


overreacher—overset 


2, To rejeot the arguments, pleas,.or ohjec- 
tions of. 


II, Law: To disallow, to reject; to rule 
against: as, The objection was overruled. 


“The overruling of the veto of the other tribunes by 
Licinius and Sextius,”—Lewis; Cred. Early Roman 
Hist. (1865), iL 330, 


* B. Intrans.: To exercise rule or autho- 
rity ; to govern ; to rule. 
“Thus he that overruled, I overswayed.” 
Lo ‘ Shakesp,: Venus & Adonis, 109. 
o-ver-rul’-ér, s. (Eng. overrul(e); -er.] One 
who or that which overrules, directs, or 
governs, 


wi ma the overruler of opinions."—Sidney : Defence 


6-vér-rall’-ing, pr. par. ora. [OVERRULE.] 


* 0-vér-ral-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. overruling ; 
-ly.) In an overruling manner. 


0-vér-riin’, * o-ver-renne, * o-ver-rune, 
v.t. & i, (Eng. over, and run.) 
A. Transitive: 
L Ordinary Language : 
1. To run over; to spread over; to grow 
over ; to overspread. 
“The chilling cold did ouerrune their bones.” 
Surrey: Virgil; Aineid i. 
- To invade and harass by hostile incur- 
sions. 


“Tf he advances into Connaught, let us overrun 
Leinster,”"—Alacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


ne To take possession of; to possess, to 


“ He was overrun with melancholy humours,”"—Bun- 
yan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 
* 4, To subdue, to oppress. 


“That none of them the feeble overren,” 
Spenser. F. Q., V. iL. 19, 


5. To injure by treading or trampling down. 
“That now is all trampled and overrun.”—Spenser : 
State of [retand. 


*6. To outrun; to run faster than and 
leave behind ; to outstrip in running. 


“ Ahimaaz ran by the way of the plain, and overran 
Cushi."—2 Samuel xviii. 23. 


Il. Print.: To carry over parts of lines, 
columns, or pages in corrections, in the intro- 
duction of new matter, or in the contraction 
or expansion of columns, 

* B. Intrausitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Torun or pass over or by. 


“ Dispis'd and troden downe of all that overrann.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1V. viii. 32. 


2. To be in excess or superabundance ; to 
Tun over; to overflow. 
Yet still my soul o’erruns wi e Yondness towards you." 
Il. Print, : To extend beyond the proper or 
desired length. 


* 6-vér-riin’-nér, s. [Eng. over, and runner.] 
One who overruns ; an invader, 
“ Vandal o’errunners, Guthbs in literature.” 
Lovelace: Lucasta, pt. H. 
6-vér-sail’,v.i. (Eng. over, and sail, v.] 
Arch. : To project beyond the general face. 


* 0-vér-sit-u-rate, v.t. [Eng. over, and 
saturate.} To saturate to excess. 


* 6-vér-say’, v.t. [Eng. over, and say.) Tosay 
over ; to repeat. 


* 6-vér-scape’, v.t. [Eng. over, and scape.) 
To escape. 


* 6-vér-score’, v.t. [Eng. over, and score, v.] 
To score or draw a line or lines over ; to erase 
by lines drawn over. 

“The words ‘and servant’ had been first written 
and then overscored."—Poe ; Works (1864), \i. 352. 
* O'-vér-séa, a. & adv. [Eng. over, and sea.] 
A, As adj. : Foreign ; from beyond sea ; not 
native, 


“ Thei will pouder their talke with oversea language.” 
—Wilson: Arte of Rhetorique, p. 164. 


B, As adv. : Over, beyond, or across the 
sea; abroad. 
o-vér-séam’-ing, s. 
ing.} 
Sewing: The same as OVERCASTING (q.V.). 
* o'-vér-se adv. [Eng. over, and seas.) 
The same as OvERSRA (q.Vv.). 


-. home, went overseas for change.” 
— ~ Tennyson: Walk to the Mail. 


{Eng. over, and seam- 
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* o-vér-scént,, v.t. (Eng. over, and scent, v.) 
1, To scent to excess, 


2. To scent, so as to hide or disguise the 
original smell. 


* 0-vér-scrii-pu-lés-1tY, s. [Eng. over, 
and scrupulosity.} The quality or state of 
being overscrupulous ; overscrupulousness, 


0-ver-scrii’-pu-loiis, a. (Eng. over, and 
serupilous.] Too serupulous ; scrupulous to 
excess, 


0-vér-scrii’-pu-lotis-néss, s. [Eng. over, 
and serupulousness.} The same as OvER- 
SCRUPULOSITY (q.v.). 


* O-vér-séarch’, vt. [Eng. over, and search, 
v.] To search over or through ; to examine. 


“T bad P ane! 
Workse ares all my booke,"—Sir 7. More: 


* 0-vér-séas'-6n, vt. [Eng. over, and season, 
v.] To season too much ; to give too high or 
strong arelish, flavour, or taste to. (Lit. & fig.) 

“ Overseason'd with base anger.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Pilgrim, tv. &@ 
6-vér-seé’, * o-ver-se, v.t. & i. [A.S. ofer- 

sedn, from ofer = over, and sedn = to see.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1, To look down upon ; to despise. 

*2,. To overlook ; to pass over or by; to 
omit, to neglect ; not to notice. 


“They would saye or doo a thyng and cannot well 
come thereon, but misse and oversee themselfe in the 
assaye.”"—sSir T, More: Workes, p. 145. 


3. To overlook, to superintend ; to look or 
see after. 
“Thou, Collatine, shalt oversee this will.” 
Shukesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,208, 
* 4, To deceive ; to cause to err. 


“Such overseers, as the overseers of this building, 
would be so overseen as to make that which is mar- 
rower, contain that which is larger."—Holyduy 


5. To look over or through ; to peruse, 


“And whan she wist how that it stood, 

Aud had her billes ouerseyne, 
Thei shulden haue answere ageyne.” 
Gower: C. A., viit. 


*B. Intrans.: To make an oversight; te 
miss ; to neglect to see or notice, 


O-ver-seén’, * o-ver-seene, * o-ver- 
seyne, pa. par. & u. [OVERSEE.] 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb), 

B, As adjective: 

* 1. Overlooked, unnoticed. 

2. Superintended ; looked after. 

* 3. Tipsy. 

“Well nigh whittled, almost drunke, somewhat 

overseene."—Cotgrave, 
0-ver-seér’, *o-ver-sear, s. [Eng. overse(e) ; 
-er.] 

1. One who oversees or overlooks ; a super- 
intendent, a superior, an inspector. 

“Those ouersears which we now call byshops after 

the Greke word."—Tyndall ; Workes, p 25% 

2. English: A parochial officer, whose main 
dnty is to make provision for the poor of the 
parish. They are appointed annually in each 
parish by the justices from a list of names 
submitted to them by the vestry of the parish. 
The office is compulsory and unpaid. The 

rimary duty is to raise the funds necessary 
bor the relief and support of the poor of their 
respective parishes, for which purpose they 
are empowered to make and levy rates upon 
the several inhabitants of the parish, 

3. In this country, the term was formerly 
applied to the official on a Southern plantation 
who had control of the slaves. 

Overseer of highways: In some of the Stat 
an officer who has charge of the building an 
repairing of the public roads. 


6-vér-seér’-ship, s. (Eng. overseer ; -ship.] 
The office, position, or station of an overseer, 


6-vér-séll’, vt. To sell more of anything 
than is accessible or deliverable. 
6-ver-sét’, v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and set, v.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To turn bottom upwards; to upset, te 
throw over, to overthrow. 


“ Lest storms should overset the leaniug pile, 
Deciduous.” Cowper: Task, v.39. 


*2. To subvert, to destroy, to overthrow. 
*3, To throw out of regularity. 
*4. To crowd, to fill too full. 


“Tn the common boat, which was overset with mer 
chandise."—Howell > Letters, p. 161. 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -fig 
-gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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* 5, To overcharge ; to assess too highly. 


“The usurers and publicans .. , to make their most 
pay entase, did overset the people.”—TZyndale : Workes, 
71. 


*B. Intrans, : To turn, or be turned over ; 
to be upeet or overthrown. 


“Part of the weight will be under the axle-tree 
which will so far counterpoise what is above it, that 
it will very much prevent the oversetting.” — Morti- 
mer: Husbandry. 


*6/-vér-sét, s. [OVERSET, ¥.] 
1, The act of oversetting or overthrowing ; 
the state of being overset or overturned ; ruin. 


2. An excess, a superfluity. 


*6-vér-sew’ (ew as 6), v.t. [Eng. over, and 
sew.) To embroider. [See example under 
OvERsoW, 2.] 


+6-vér-shade’, v.t. [Eng. over and shade, v.] 
To cover with shade, to shade ; to render dark 
or gloomy, to overshadow. 


“A conspicuous tuft of ash trees which overshades 
the ruined church.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


6-ver-shad’-ow, * over-schad-owe, 2.!. 
[A.8. ofersceadian; from ofer = over, and 
sceadian = to shade.] 

1. To throw a shade or shadow over; to 
overshade. 


“On the tree whose heavy branches 
Overshadowed all the place.” 
Longfellow: Walter von der Vogelweid. 


*92. To shelter, to protect; to cover with 
protecting or fostering influence. 


“On her should come 
The Holy Ghost, and the power of the highest 
O'ershadow her. Milton: P. R., i. 140. 


* 6-vér-shad’-ow-er, s. (Eng. overshadow ; 
-er.] One who or that which overshadows, or 
throws a shade over anything. 


“No oppressors of the people, no overshadowers of 
the crown.”—Bacon .« Letter to the King (Jan. 2, 1618). 


*0-vér-shad’-ow-y, *o-ver-shad-ow- 
ie, a. [Eng. overshadow; -y.] Overshadow- 
ing. (P. Holland: Pliny, xvi. 26.) 


*0-vér-shake’, v.t. [Eng. over, and shake.] 
1, To disperse. 


“That hast this winter’s weather overshake.” 
Chaucer: The Assembly of Fowles. 


2. To shake excessively. 


‘-vyér-shave, s. [Eng. over, and shave.] 
Coopering : A jointer having a concave-edged 
bit, on which the backs of staves are dressed. 


*@-vér-shine’, v.t. [Eng. over, and shine.] 
1, To shine upon, to illumine, (Shakesp, : 
8 King Henry VL., ii. 1.) 
2. To outshine, to excel in lustre. (Lit. & jig.) 
(Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 646.) 


0'-vér-shée, s. [Eng. over, and shoe, s.] 
1. An india-rubber shoe to protect the usual 
foot-covering while walking in muddy streets ; 
@ goloshe. 
2. A shoe of buffalo-hide, hair inward, used 
in sleighing or winter travelling. 


6-ver-shodt’, v.t. & 4. [Eng. over, and shoot.) 
A. Transitive: 
, *1, To shoot over, as water on @ wheel. 
OVERSHOT-WHEEL, ] 
2. To shoot or go beyond the mark. 


“ Not to overshoot his game, but stand right and fair 
fm case a wish'd for change should bring fanaticism 
again into fashion.”—South : Sermons, vol. v., ser. 12. 


‘ *3, To fly beyond ; to pass swiftly over. 


“ High-raised on fortune’s hill, new Alpes he spies, 
O'ershoots the valley which beneath him lies.” 
Harte, 
*4, To go beyond, to exceed. 


“ Proud of his speed to overshoot the truth.” 
Cowper: Conversation, 641, 


*5, To defeat, to foil. 


“ Tis not the first time you were overshot.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iil. 7. 


*6. To intoxicate ; to make drunk or in- 
toxicated. 
*B. Intrans. : To fly or go beyond the mark. 
“Often it drops, or overshoots by the disproportions 
of distance or application.”—Collier : On Reason. 
| To overshoot one’s self: To venture too 
far; to assert too much. 
“I doubt me, you shall much overshoot yourself.”— 
Spenser : On Ireland, 2 
6-vér-sh6t’, pa. par. or a. [OversHoot.] 


overshot-wheel, s. A form of water- 
wheel in which the water flows upon or near 
the top of the wheel. It acts principally by 


overset—overstay 


gravity, though some effect is of course due 
to the velocity with which the water arrives. 
Some overshot wheels have a circular rack or 
cogged rim near the periphery, so as to bring 
the body of water in close proximity to a 
pinion which communicates the motion to 
the machinery. 


* 6-ver-shroud,, v.t. 
y.] To overshadow, to darken. 
Countess of Pembroke’s Love, p. 23.) 


O'-vér-sight (gh silent), *o-ver-syght, s. 
[Eng. over and sight).] 
1, Superintendence, care, overlooking, su- 
pervision. 


“They gave the money, being told unto them that 
had the oversight of the house,”—2 Kings xii. 11. 


2. A mistake, neglect, omission, inadvert- 
ence. 

“That oversight of yours in not asking for one.”— 

Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. 
*3, Escape. 
“To joy at his foolhappie eversight.” 
sf Rpenser > F.Qx L. vie 1 
*6-vér-size’ (1), v.t. [Eng. over, and size 

(1).] To surpass in bulk, 


“Those bred in a mountainous country oversize those 
that dwell on low levels.”’—Sandys : Journey. 


* 0-vér-size’ (2), v.t. [Eng. over, and size 
(2).] To cover over with viscid matter; to 
smear over. 

“Thus o'ersized with c late gore.” 
8i ‘p.: Hamlet, ii. 2. 

*6-vér-skip’, v.t. [Eng. over, and skip, v.] 

1. To skip or leap over; to pass by leaping. 

2. To pass over ; to skip; to neglect. 

“ Huge eroe blocks that I have overskipped in this 
whole book.”’—8p. Hall: Answer to the Vind. of Smec- 
tymnuus, 

3. To escape. 

“ But then the mind much sufferance doth o’erskip.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 6. 


{Eng. overskip; -er.] 


{Eng. over, and shroud, 
(Breton : 


* 0-vér-skip’-pér, s. 
One who overskips. 


6-vér-slaugh’ (gh silent), v.¢. (Dut. over- 
slaan = to skip over.] To pass over in favour 
of something else; to obstruct: as, To over- 
slaugh a bill in the legislature. (American.) 


6-ver-sleép’, v.t. (Eng. over, and sleep, v.] 
To sleep beyond: as, To oversleep the usual 
time of rising. Frequently used reflexively : 
as, I overslept myself. 


*0-vér-slide’, v.i. (Eng. over, and slide, v.] 
To slip, slide, or pass by. 


*6-ver-slight’ (gh silent), a. (Eng. over, 
and slight, a.] Too slight, too thin, too unsub- 
stantial. (Bp. Hall: Of Contentation, § 8.) 


*6-vér-slip’, v.t. [Eng. over, and slip, v.] 
To let pass by unnoticed, undone, or neg- 
lected ; to omit, to neglect. 


“Some advantageous nick of time, which, if over- 
slipt and let go, either the price fails or the thing 
fails.”—South - Sermons, vol. xi., ser 10, 


*6-vér-slow’ v.t. [OveRsLow, a.] To ren- 
der slow, to check, to slacken, to retard. 


“But... able to trash, or overslow this furious 
driver."—Hammond : Works, iv. 863. 


o-vér-alow, a. (Eng. over, and slow.] Too 
slow. 


o'-vérg-man, s. [Eng. over, and man.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : An overseer, 

2. Scots Law: An umpire appointed by a 
submission to decide where two arbiters have 
differed in opinion, or named by the arbiters 

» themselves under powers given to them by 
the submission. 


* 0-vér-smit’-ten, a. (Eng. 
smitten.] Excessively pleased. 
“ Many lines I'd written, 
Though with their grace I was not oversmitten.” 
Keats: To C. Cowden Clarke. 
* O-ver-snow’, v.t. (Eng. over, and snow, v.] 
1, To cover with snow. 
“ Beauty o’ersnowed, and bareness every where,” 
. Shakesp. : Sonnet & 
2. To cover as with snow; to whiten. 
“ Ere age unstrung my nerves, or time o'ersnowed my 
head. Dryden: Virgil; Aneid v. 553. 
*O-vér-sold’, a. [Eng. over, and sold.] Sold 
for too much or at too great a rate; sold for 
more than its value. 


“The thing call'd life with ease I can disclai 
And think it oversold to purchase tame. wae 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid ix. 265. 


over, and 


6-vér-sodn’, adv. (Eng. over, and soon.) Too 
soon, too early. 


“The lad may prove well enough, if he oversoon 
think not too well of himself.”—Sidney. 


* 6-vér-sor-row, vi. [Eng. over, and 
sorrow.) To grieve, sorrow, vex, or afflict to 
excess. 


“The much-wronged and oversorrowed state of, 
matrimony.”—Milton : Doctrine of Divorce. (Pref.) 


* §6-vér-sow’, v.t. (Eng. over, and sow, v.] 

j, Lit.: To sow a crop over one already ex- 
isting. (Probably with reference to the 
superseminavit of Matt. xiii. 25 of the Vulgate.) 
[SUPERSEMINATION. ] 

“The enemy oversows the field of his heart with 

tares,”—Adams: Works, i. 48. 

2, Fig.: To besprinkle. 


“ An azure scarf all oversown 
With crowned swords.” 
Sylvester: Panaretus, 125. 


{ Oversown in this last example may perhaps 
be pa. par. of oversew = to embroider. 


* O6-vér-span’, v.t. [Eng. over, and spam, v.} 
To span, reach, or extend over. 


* 6-vér-span-gled (le as el), a. (Eng. 
over, and spangled.] Studded with anything 
bright and sparkling. 

“’'Tis blue, and overspangled with a million 
Of little eyes.” Keats : Endymion, i. 679. 


* O-vér-spéak’, v.i. & t. [Eng. over, and 
speak.) 
A. Intrans.: To speak too much; to use 
too many words. 


B. Trans.: To speak more than; to use 
more words than. 


* O-vér-spént’, a. ([Eng. over, and spent.) 
Exhausted, wearied. 
“ O'erspent with heat his breath he faintly drew.” 
Eusden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses x. 
* O-vér-spin’, v.t. [Eng. over,and spin.] To 
ae out to too great a length ; to protract too 
ong. 


“ Things were prepar’d, debated, and then done, 
Not rashly broke, or vainly overspun.” 
Cartwright: Death of sir Bevill Glenvill. 


*o-ver-spradde, pret. £ pa. par. of v. 
(OVERSPREAD.] 


0-vér-spréad’, v.t. & 4. 
spread.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To spread over; to cover. 
“ The carpet-ground shall be with leaves o’ers ‘ead, 
And boughs shall weave a covering for your hon *! 
Dryden: Viryil; Ecl. i. 115. 
2. To scatter over. 
* B. Intrans.: To be spread over; to be 
scattered over. 


* 6-vér-spring,, v.t. (Eng. over, and spring, 
v.) To spring or leap over; to overtop; to 
surmount. 


“ As preyeth hire so gret a flood to bring 
That five fadome at the least it overspring 
The highest rock.” haucer : C. T., 11,872. 


* O-vér-stand’, v.t. [Eng. over, and stand, 
v.]_ To stand too much upon price or con- 
ditions ; to lose by making extravagant de- 
mands. 

“What madman would o’erstand his market twice?” 
Dryden: Theocritus; Idyl. 3. 

* O-ver-stare’, vt. & 4. 
stare, Vv.) 

A. Trans.: To outstare; to look more 
flercely than. 


“*T would o'erstare the sternest eyes that look.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ii 1. 


B. Intrans. : To stare wildly. 


“Some warlike sign must be used: eitheraslovenly 
buskin, or an overstaring frounced head.’—Ascham : 
Scholemaster, 


6-vér-state’, v.t. (Eng. over, and state, v.] 
To exaggerate in stating; to state in too 
strong terms. 


* 0-vér-state’-ly, adv. 
stately.] Overbearingly. 
Apoph., p. 306. 


0-vér-state’'-mént, s. [Eng. over, and 
statement.) An exaggerated statement; an 
overcoloured account. 


* O-vér-stay’, v.t. (Eng. over, and stay, v.) 
To wait or stay too long for; to wait or stay 
beyond the time or duration of. 


“Nothing was so dangerous as to overst 
market."— Macaulay > Hist Eng., ch. xvi, re 


[Eng. over, and 


[Eng. over, and 


[Eng. over, and 
(Udal: Erasmus’ 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian.’ 2, co = 6; ey = 4; qu = kw. 


O-ver-stép’, v.t. & i. (Eng. over, and step, vy.) 
A. Trans.: To step over or beyond; to 
pass, to exceed, to transgress. 
_ “Oerstep not the modesty of nature.” 
Shakesp, ¢ Hamlet, til, 2 
* B. Intrans. : To neglect ; to omit. 


“I overstept to mention somewhat of the sweet 
ets Bad our tuneable bells,”"—Church ‘Bets, ‘Aug. 20, 


* O-vér-stink’, v.t. [Eng, over, and stink, v.] 
To stink more or worse than; to exceed in 


stench. 
“The foul lake, 
O'erstunk their feet.” Shakesp, : Tempest, iv. 


* O-vér-stdck, s. [Eng. over, and stock, s.] 
A superabundance, an excess ; more than is 
sufficient, 

vér-stéck’, v.t. (Eng. over, and stock, v.] 

To stock too much; to fill with too great a 
stock ; to overcrowd; to supply or furnish 
with too great a stock or supply. 

“The world’s o'erstock'd with prudent men.” 
x ‘ Dryden: The Medal, 102. 

* O-ver-store’, v.t. (Eng. over, and store, v.] 
To store with too much ; to fill with too much 
stores ; to overstock. 


“Even the ocean itself would have been long since 
overstored with fish.”"—Hale; Orig. af Mankind, p. 208. 


0'-vér-stor-y, s. [Eng. over, and story.) 


Arch. : The clerestory or upper story of a 
building. 


t O-vér-strain’, v.i. & ¢ ([Eng. over, and 
strain, Vv.) 
. A. Intrans.: To strain or exert one’s self 
too much ; to labour to excess. 
“With overstraining and earnestness of finishing 
their pieces, they often did them more harm than 
good.”"—Dryden : Dufresnoy, § 54. 
B. Trans. : To stretch or strain too far or 
too much. 


“ Lewis was sensible that the strength of France 
had been overstrained by the exertions of the last 
campaign.”—Macaulay > Eng., ch. xx. 


@-veér-strain, s. [OversrRary, v.] Exces- 
sive exertion. tptchaniene Grandison, vi. 


144.) | 

* 6-veér-strait-ly, adv. (Eng. over, and 
—s Too straitly, too strictly, too rigor- 
ously. 


“He found himself overstraifly tied up with hard 
conditions."—alvigh; Hist, World, bk. v., ch. iL, §1. 


* O-véer-straw,’ v.t. (Eng. over, and straw, v.] 
To strew or scatter over; to overstrew. 
“The bottom poison, and the top ov'rstraw'd 
With sweets.” Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 1,148. 
* O-ver-stréam’,v.t. (Eng. over, and stream, 
v.] To stream or flow over; to pass over as a 


m. 
“ O'erstreamed and silver-strenked 
With many a rivulet.” Tennyson : The Islet. 


O-vér-strétch’, v.t. & i. (Eng. over, and 
stretch.) : 
A. Trans. : To stretch too far; to overstrain. 
B. Intrans. : To be stretched or extended 
too far. 
* gangre: reason of the 
sr Se si Serpe eT 
. Xxi. s 
* 6-vér-strew’ (ew as 6), *6-vér-strow’, 
vt. (Eng. over, and strew.]) To strew or 
scatter over. 
“ , ith tribes 
Greely tnencea  Ppaipe: Cider, & 
@-vér-strict, a. (Eng. over, and strict.) 
Too strict or sharp. 


*6-ver-stride’,v.t. [Eng. over, and stride, v.] 
To stride or step over or beyon 


“Into the d but fall how can he chuse, 
ach comratrides s whereon bis foot to 


ton: Legend of T. 
(Eng. over, and strike, v.] 


d?” 


*6-vér-strike’, v.t. 
To strike beyond. . 
pee ee aed. Vi. xi 18 
&-vér-strong, a. [Eng. over, and strong.) 
Too streng; strong to excess. 
“ Qverstrong h that also."—Raleigh : Hist. 
World, bk. iv., a ak 


é-vér-strown’, pa. par. or a, [OvERSTREW.] 


6-ver-stii'-di-oiis, «. [Eng. over, and studi- 
ous.) Too studious ; studious to excess. 


* 6-vér-sti’-di-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. 
and studiousness.] 


being overstudious ; excessive study. 


overstep—overthwart 


0-vér-subtle (subtle as siit’-el), a. (Eng. 
over and subtle.) Too subtle, too cunning, too 
erafty, too deceitful. 


“Son of Tapetus oO" " 
‘ook ; Hesiod; Works & Days, i, 
* O'-vér-siim, s. (Eng. over and sum] A 
sum or quantity over ; a surplus. 

“Whatever oversum of the liquor did accrue to 
him."—Holinshed » Descript, Britain, ch, xviil. 
*0-vér-sip-ply, v.t. (Eng. over, and 

supped v.) To supply to excess; to provide 

with too great a supply. 


ersubtle, go.” 


0'-vér-siip-ply, s. (Eng. over, and supply, 8.) 
An excessive supply; a supply in excess of 
demands or needs, 


6-vér-siire’ (8 as sh), «. (Eng. over, and 
sure.) Too sure or certain ; too confident. 


“ Persuasion oversure 
Of like succeeding.” Milton: P. R., ii, 142, 


*O-vér-swarm’-ing, a. (Eng. over, and 
swarming.] Swarming to excess. 
* O-ver-sway’, v.t. (Eng. over, and sway.] 
1. To overrule, to direct, to control, to 
govern. (Byron: Cain, ii. 2.) 
2. To surpass in power. (Shakesp. : Sonnet 65.) 


*O-vér-swéll, v.t. & i. 
swell, v.] 
A. Trans. ; To swell or rise above, 


“ Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'ersweli the cup.” 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cassar, iv. 3. 


B Intrans. : To overflow the banks. 
“Let floads o’erswell.” Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. 1. 
0-vér-swift, *o-ver-swifte, a. (Eng. 
over, and swift.] Too quick; exceedingly 
swift or quick. 

“The in, 
Ged tebe 
o-vért, a. [O. Fr. (Fr. owvert), pa. par. of 

ovrir (Fr. ouvrir) = to open.) 
*I, Ord. Lang.: Open, plain, public, ap- 
parent. 


[Eng. over, and 


“The way thereto iz so overt.” 
Chaucer: Hous of Fame, ii. 
Il. Technically : 
1. Law. : Open, 


manifest, not co- 
vert. 

2. Her.: A term 
applied to the 
wings of birds, &c., 
when spread open 
on either side of 
the head, as if 
taking flight. 


OVERT. 


(1) Market overt: A place where goods are 
publicly exposed for sale. 


“ Tith laces, commissions, pardons, were daily 
sold trapaaeten overt by the great hii of the 


realm.”—Macaulay: # Eng., ch. i 
(2) Pound overt: A pound open overhead, 
as distinguished from one covert or close, 


overt-act, »s. 
Law: An open or manifest act from which 
criminality is implied. 


overt-word, s. A plain, open word, not 
liable or likely to be misunderstood. 


6-ver-take’, v.t. (Eng. over, and take.) 
1. To catch after pursuit ; to come up with. 
“Tf thou wilt overtake us hence, a mile or twain.” 


esp. : Lear, iv. 1. 
2. To come or fall upon. 


“If the trial of the law o'ertake ye.” 
Shakesp. > Henry VIII, Ul, 1, 


3. To take by surprise; to surprise; to 


catch, 


“If a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meekness.” 
—Gulatians vi 


*4, To keep up; to maintain. 


“The demand was Pipe that he could scarcely 
overtake the supply.”—Cassell’s Technical Hducator, 


pt. x., p. 251, 
q] The . has a special meaning = 
‘ntonianteae fevies (Supp. Gloss.) gives three 
examples of its use. 


* 6-vér-tAlk’ (J silent), v.i. & t. [Eng. over, 
and talk, v.] 
A. Intrans.: To talk too much ; to be too 
talkative. 
B. To talk over; to persuade by talking. 


over, | 
The quality or state of | O-vér-task’, v.t. [Eng. over, and task, v.] 


To burden with too heavy a task or duty; to 


3425 


impose too heayy a taskor duty om; to over- 
burden, 4 


“To find that out, good shepherd, I suppose. . , 
Would overtask the best iand-piiots Ret ' 
filton ; Comus, 209, 


0-vér-t&x’, v.t. (Eng. over, and tax, v.] To 
tax too heavily ; to Sone too heavy a tax 
upon. (Lit. & fig.) 
“They would first overtax the landowners.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 25, 1885. 
* o'-verte, «. [Overt.] 


0'-ver-te-di-dus, a, (Eng. over, and tedious.} 
Too tedious ; excessively tedious or tiresome. 


* O-vér-téemed’, a. [Eng. over, and teem.] 
Worn out or exhausted by childbearing, 


“ About her lank and all o'erteemed loins.” 
Shakesp.; Hamlet, id, 2. 


*o-ver-témpt’, v.t. (Eng. over, and te 
To tempt too strongly; to tempt beyond 
power of resistance, 


* O-vér-think’, v.t. [Eng. over, and think.] 
To overestimate ; to rate too highly. (Sylves- 
ter: Job Triwmphant, iy. 147.) 


0-vér-throw’, v.t. & i. 
throw, v.) 
A, Transitive: 
1, To throw over; to turn upside down. 
2. To demolish, to ruin, 
3. To defeat, to conquer, to vanquish. 


“Our endeavour is not so much to overthrow them 
with whom we contend, as to yield ther reasonable 
causes."—Hooker: Kecles. Polity. 


4. To defeat, to foil. 


“ Our devices still are overthrown.” 
Shakesp, : Hamlet, iii. 2. 


5. To subvert, to destroy. 


“ Gloster, that seeks to overthrow religion.‘ 
Shukesp. ; 1 Henry VI, 1. 8. 


* B, Intrans. : To fall over; to turn over. 
“The which stroke greued him so sore, that he ouer- 
thrue to the erthe."—Serners: Froissart, Cronycle, 
vol. i., ch. celxx, 
0-ver-throw, s. [OverTHROW, v.] 
1, The act of overthrowing or oversetting; 
the state of being overthrown or overset. 
2. Defeat, discomfiture. 


“Lancaster, I fear thy overthrow.” 
Shakesp..: 3 Henry ¥1., ti. 6 


3. Ruin, destruction. 


“The wrathful soldier drags the hostile plough, 
That haughty mark of total overthrow.” 
Francis: Horace, Ode 16, 


4, Confusion. (Scott: Rokeby, iv. 19.) 

5. Cricket; A faulty return of the ball-by 
one of the field, whereby an additional run is 
gained by the striker. 


o-vér-throw-ér, s. (Eng. overthrow; -er.) 
One who overthrows, defeats, or ruins. 
“Overthrowers of the kingdome, and enemies to 
religion."—Holinshed : Hist. Scotland (an, 1578). 
6-vér-thrown’, pa. par. or a. [OVER- 
THROW, v.] 


* o-vér-thwart,, v.t. 
1, To oppose, 
2. To cross. 


“Many of the Turks galleys were drowned by ever~ 
thwarting the seas."—Ascham ; Letter to the Fellows 
of St. John's. 


6-vér-thwart, prep., «., adv., & s. (Eng. 
over, and thwart.) 

+ A, As prep.: Across, over; from side to 

side of. (Cowper: Task, i. 169.) 

* B, As adjective: 

1, Opposite ; being or situate over or across 

the way. 

“We whisper, for fear our overthwart neighbours 
should hear us, and betray us to the government.” 
—Dryden. (Todd,) 

2. Crossing anything not at right angles; 

transverse. 

8. Perverse, peevish, contradictory, 


“ Ouerthwert [protervi] bollun with proud thoughtis.” 
—Wycliffe: Titus ili. 


4, Contrary, adverse, awkward. 
“Such ouerthwart effects in me they make.” 
Wyatt: The Louer to his 


[Eng. over, and 


(OvERTHWART, adv.] 


*C, As adv. : Over against ; across. 


“ Overthwart to the checkstones in the mouth of 
Ex.”"—Aolinshed; Description of Britaine, ch. xii. 


*D. As substantive : 


1. A cross, adverse, or unfortunate circum- 
stance or position, (Surrey: Praise of Meane 
and Constant Estate.) 

2, Contradiction, opposition, quarrelling. 


So ek taper pl aan ea Aa a 
poil, b6p ; pdat, jSw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-cian, -tian Zaps she -tion, raek = shiin ; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del. 
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® 6-vér-thwart-ly, * o-ver-thwart-lie, 
adv. (Eng. overthwart ; -ly.) 
: 1, Across, transversely. 


“The winde and water gan for fo rise, and ower- 
thwar’lie to tourne the welken, ’—Chaucer : Testament 


of Loue, bk. i. : 
2. Perversely, crossly ; against the grain. 
“Rightlie smothed and wrought as it should, not 
ghee ncearita, andagainst the wood."—Ascham : Schole- 
master, bk. i. 
* >-vér-thwart-néss, s. (Eng. overthwart ; 
ness.) 
1. The state of being athwart or across. 
2. Perverseness, crossness. 
“The overthwartness of some neighbours interrupted 
it.”—Herbert - Life, p. 53. 
* O-vér-tilt’, v.t. [Eng. over, and tilt.] To 
tilt or turn over ; to overturn. 


&-ver-time, s. & adv. [Eng. over, and time.] 
A. As subst. : Time during which one works 
after or beyond the regular or usual time. 
B. As adv.: After or beyond the regular 
or usual time of working. 


“ according to the hours they worked overtime.” 
Standard, Oct. 2, 1885, 


*6-ver-time’-ly, * o-ver-time-liche, 
* o-ver-time-lie, * our-time-liche, 
adv. & a. [Eng. over, and timely.] 

A, As adv.: Too early ; oversoon, prema- 
turely. 


‘“‘Heeres hore aren shad. ourtimeliche vpon my 
head.”—Chaucer: Boecius, bk. i. 


B. As adj.: Premature; too early. 


“The vaine youthfull fantasie and owertimelie death 
M8 qathors and thy brethren. '—Holinshed.; Hist. Eng. 
lan. 546). 


*6-vér-tip-pled, * 6-vér-tip’-led (led 
as eld), a. {Eng. over, and tippled.] Intoxi- 
cated. (P. Holland: Camden, p. 493.) 


* 6-ver-tire’, * o-ver-ty-er, v.t. & i. (Eng. 
over, and tire, v.] 
A. Trans.: To. tire to excess; to exhaust 
by fatigue ; to tire out. 


“Though he with dart the windy-footed hinde did 
overtyer.” Phaer: Virgill; dineidos vi. 


B. Intrans.: To become exhausted by fa- 
tigue ; to be tired out. 


“The next, and must be, for fear of your overtiring, 
the last of our discourse.”"—Bp, Hall: Sermon 33. 


* O-vér-ti’-tle, v.t. (Eng. over, and title, v.] 
To give too high a title to. 


G@-vért-ly, adv. [Eng. overt; -ly.] In an 
overt manner ; openly, plainly, publicly. 


* 0-vér-toil’, v.f. [Eng. over, and toil, v.] 
1. To wear out or exhaust by too much 
labour ; to overwork. 


“ Where, overtoiled, her heat to cool, 
She bathes her in the pleasant pool.” 
Druyton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 2. 


2. To cause to work to excess. 


O'-vér-tone, s. [Eng. over, and tone] The 
same as HARMONIC (q.V.). 


5-vér-took’, pret. & pa. par. of v. [OvER- 
TAKE.) 


6-vér-top’, v.t. [Eng. over, and top, v.] 
1. To rise above the top of; to surmount, 


“ Where her imperious fane her former seat disdains, 
And proudly overtops the spacious neighbouring 
plains, Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 2. 


* 2, To excel, to surpass. : 


“ O'ertopping woman's power.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIIT., ti. 4. 


*3. To obscure by superior excellence; to 
throw into the background. 


© O-vér-tow’-ér, v.t. & i. [Eng. over, and 
tower.) 
A. Trans. : To tower or rise over or above, 
B. Intrans. : To rise or soar too high. 


* 0-vér-trade’, v.i. [Eng. over, and trade, v.] 
To trade beyond one’s capital or means; to 
overstock a market. 

Ay tradi: — 2 
near y, 5 me re : ing of the forrainer.”—Bacon: 

* 0-vér-trav-el, v.t. [Eng. over, and travel 
= travail.) To weary, to exhaust. 

“ Ouertrauelli: ye 
—Geidinge' Gans Yass "7 cometmoal tone 

* 6-vér-tréad’, v.t. [Eng. over, and tread, v.] 

To tread down, to trample on. 


“The treueth is ouertroden, puttynge no truste 
eee that isin this a ts ix. (N ote) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; miite, ciib. ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2s, c 


overthwartly—overweather 


* 6-vér-tréat’, v.t. (Eng. over, and treat.) 
To prevail upon by entreaty or persuasion ; 
to overpersuade ; to talk over. 


“ Why lettes he not my wordes sinke in his eares 
So hard to ouertreate 3” Surrey: Virgile; din. iv. 


* 6-vér-trip’, v.t. [Eng. over, and trip, v.] 
To trip or skip over ; to walk or move nimbly 
and lightly over. 

“In such a night 


Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew,” 
Shukesp. : Merchant of Venice, ¥. 7. 
* 6-ver-trow’, v.i. [Eng. over, and trow.] 
To trust too much ; to be too trustful. 


“For I am no thing ouertrowynge to_ myself but 
not in this thing, I am iustified."— Wycliffe: 1 Cor. iv. 


O'-vér-triie, a. (Eng. over, and true] Too 
true. (Tennyson: Vivien, 570.) 


* O'-vér-triist, s. (Eng. over, and trust. s.] 
Too much trust or confidence. 


* 6-vér-trist’, v.¢. [Eng. over, and trust, v.] 


To trust too much, 
“Thus it shall befall 
Ilim who to worth in women overtrusting 
Lets her will rule.” _ Afilton: P. L., ix. 1,183, 


O-vér-ture, s. [O. Fr. (Fr. ouverture), from 
ovrir (Fr. owvrir) = to open.) [OVERT.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1, An opening, an aperture. 

““Diuers overtures and holes were made under the 
foundacyon by the pyouers.”—Hali ; Henry V. (an 5). 
* 2, An opening, a disclosure, a discovery. 

“ For if the least imagined overture 
But of conceived revolt men once espy.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, ii. 
* 3, Opening, beginning. 
“ Plato had given the overture and beginning of such 
matter.’—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 1,085. 

4. A proposal, an offer; something offered 
or submitted for consideration, acceptance, or 
rejection. 

“The Scotch Parliament made direct overtures to 

England.”—dacaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xiii. 

II. Technically: 


1, Music: An introductory symphony for 
instruments, chiefly used as an introduction 
to important musical compositions, as operas, 
oratorios, &c. Its principal themes are often 
taken from the work it precedes. 

2. Presbyterianism: A petition or proposal 
from a Presbytery, or an individual, to the 
highest court, which is the General Assembly 
or the Synod, that a new law be created, 
an old one amended or repealed, or a measure 
carried into effect. The term was borrowed 
from the Huguenots. 


o'-vér-tiire, v.t. (OveRTuRE, s.] 
Presbyterianism: To transmit an overture 
to the supreme court of the church: as, To 
overture the Assembly. 


6-vér-tirn’, * o-ver-torne, * o-ver- 

tourne, * o-ver-turne, v.7. & 4. [Eng. 
over, and turn, v.] 
A. Transitive: 


1, To turn over, to upset, to overthrow. 
“On a heap 
Chariot and charioteer lay overturned.” 
Milton: P. L£., vi. 390, 
* 2. To subvert, to destroy, to ruin, to over- 
power. 
“ But pain is perfect misery, the worst 
Of evils, and excessive, overturns 
All patience,” Milion: P. L. vi. 468, 
* 3, To throw down, to abase, to humble. 
“ She can areise that doeth mourne, 
And whirle adoune, an@d-ouertourne 
Who sitteth highest.” - Romawnt of the Rose, 


* B. [niransitive : 
1, To turn away, to depart, to turn aside. 


“Ne he unordeynede us of sum veyn speche, feyn- 
ynge that us overturne fro the sothfastu 0 
Gospel." — Wycliffe ; Laodicensis, x6 cone 

2. To be ruined or destroyed ; to fall. 


“God made hir owertorne.” Gower: C. A., ili, 


* @-vér-tiirn, s. [OverTuRN, v.] The act 
of overturning or overthrowing; the state of 


being overturned, overthrown, or ruined; 
Tuin, overthrow. 


* 0-vér-turn’-a-ble, a. [Eng. overturn; 
-able.} Capable of being overturned ; liable 
to be overturned. 


“A commodious land carriage . . . not being over- 
turnable by, any height on which the wheels calee: 
sibly move.”"—Aist. Royal Society, iv, 323. 


0-vér-tirn’-ér, s. (Eng. overturn; -er.] 
One who or that which overturns, overthrows, 


subverts, or destroys. (South: Sermons, vol. 
vi., ser. 2.) 


* 6-vér-twine’, v.t. (Eng. over, and twine, VJ 
To twine over; to enwreathe, (Srelley.) 


* 6-vér-vail, v.t. [OVERVEIL.] 


* 6-vér-val-u-a'-tion, s. [Eng. over, and 
valuation.) The act of overvaluing; too high 
a valuation or estimate. 


“But that which is guilty of the most general 
debate is the overvaluation of wisdom.”—Bishop Hull . 
Peacemaker, § 8. 


* 6-vér-val’-ue, v.¢. [Eng. over, and value, v.} 

J. To value too highly ; to prize overmuch ; 

to value or rate at too high a price or value ; 
to overestimate ; to set too high a value on. 


“A prudent care not to overvalue ourselves upou 
any account."—Grew: Cosmo. Sacra, bk. iL, ch. vi 


2. To exceed in value. 


“ A look that overvalued the ransom of a monarch.”"— 
H. Brooke: Fool of Quality, ii. 239. 


* 6-vér-vAult, v.t. (Eng. over, and vault, v.] 
To vault over. (Southey: Thalaba, ix.) 


* 6-vér-véil’, v.t. (Eng. over, and veil, v.] 
To veil, to cover, to shroud, to obscure, to 
overshadow. 


“The day begins to break, and night is fled ; 
Whose pitchy mantle overveiled the earth.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry V1., ii. 2 


* O'/-vér-vért, s. [Eng. over, and vert.] (Sea 
extract.) 


“Oververt, which is great woods and trees, as well 
those which hear no fruit as those which do.”— Nelson: 
Laws conc. Game, p. 231. 


* o'-vér-view (iew as Ui), 8» [Eng. over, and 
view, s.] An overlooking, an inspection. 
“ Are we betrayed thus to thy overview ?” 
Shakesp. « Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 3, 
0-vér-vi-d-lent, a. (Eng. over, and violent.] 
Too violent; violent to excess. 


* O-vér-vote’, v.t. [Eng. over, and vote, v.] 
To defeat by a majority of votes; to out- 
number ; to outvote. 


“The lords and commons might be content to be 
overvoted by the major part of both houses."—Aing 
Charles: Eikon Basilike. 


* O-vér-walk (i silent), v.t. (Eng. over, and 
walk, v.] To walk over or upon. 


OA pce too wyde for a woman to ouerwalke well.” 
—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 770. 


*6O-vér-wan-ton, a (Eng. over, 
wanton.] ‘Too wanton, too licentious. 
“ Youthful tricks in overwanton verse.” 
Ben Jonson: Horace; Arte of Poetrie. 
* 0-vér-war’,, v.t. [Eng. over, and war, v.] 
To war over; to defeat in war; to conquer. 
“The... greatestof the peers did, owerwarred, fly.” 
Warner : Aldions Englund, bk. v., cl. xxv. 
6-vér-war’-¥, a. [Eng. over,and wary.] Too 
wary, too cautious; too guarded or circum- 
spect. 
“ The one being so overwary, and the other ao hasty.” 
—fRaleigh: Hist. World, bi. ch. iL, § 3 ¥: 
* O-vér-wash’, v.t. (Eng. over, and wash, v.] 
To wash over ;. to overflow. 
"3 They are left till three tides have overwashed 
them.”—Holinshed: Descript. England, bk. ii, ch. ix. 
* 0-vér-wast'-€d, a. (Eng. over, and wasted.) 
Worn out, exhausted, spent. 


“ And none regarded to maintain the ligh 
Which being overwasted, was gone out” . 
Drayton: Barons Wars, tv. 


* 0-vér-watgh’, v.t. (Eng. over, and watch, v.] 
1. To watch to excess. 


2, To exhaust or wear out by long watch- 
ing or want of rest. 


and 


* O0-vér-w&x’, * o-ver-wex, v.i. [Eng. 
over, and wax, v.] To grow too much or too 
large. (Robert of Gloucester, p. 482. Note.) 


0'-vér-wéak, a. [Eng. over, and wea 
weak, too feeble. 3 eae So 


*0-vér-wear’, v.t. [Eng. over, and wear. | 
To wear too much; to wear out; to wear or 
waste away. 


“Of all the rest that most resembles m 
as an o'erworn ill-favour'd Babian.” 
Drayton: The Moon-Calf. 
* O-Vver-wear’-y, v.f. (Eng. over, and weary, 
v.] To exhaust or wear out with fatigue, 
es with watching.”"— Dryden: Vérgil; 
= eal nes 
0-ver-Wwéath’-ér, v.¢. (Eng. over, and 
weather.) To bruise, batter, or damage by 
violence of weather. : 


“With overwether'd ribs and sails,” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ii. 6. 


sir, marine; go, pot 
=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


*O-vér-weén’, v.i. [A.8. oferwénun = to pre- 
1 To bores too highly; to ee too 
» arrogant, or presumptuous thoughts ; 
think eoneaitedly,- . pase 
“They that overween, 
And at thy growing virtues? fret tae spleen,” 
a a 2 Milton : Sonnet 12. 

* 0-vér-weén’-ér, s. (ing. overween ; -er.] 
One who entertains too high an opinion, 
especially of himself; a conceited person. 

“A flatterer of myself, an overweener.” 
Massinger > Parliament of Love, ii, 1. 
d-vér-weén’— * o-ver-wen-inde, pr. 
par, or a., &38, [OVERWEEN.) 

A. As adj.: Thinking too highly or con- 
2eitedly, especially of one’s self; arrogant, con- 
veited, presumptuous. ia 

“That false fruit, 
wh i 
Sooo aig mieten 
Wi. A», eutet > Concelt;-t00 high. of oo 
3 , ceit ; igh or con- 
ceited thoughts. ; 
“He might have learnt 
Lesa overweening, since he fail'd in Job.” 
S n Milton: P. R., 1. 147. 
6-vér-woeén -ing-ly, adv. (Eng. overween- 
tng; -ly.) In an overweening, conceited, or 
arrogant manner; with too high an opinion, 
especially of one’s self. 

* 6-vér-weén’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. overween- 
ing ; -ness.) Un:lue confidence ; presumption. 
(Savage: R. Medlicott, bk. i., ch. xvi.) 


*6-vér-wéigh’ (gh silent), v.t. [Eng. over, 
and weigh.) 
1. To exceed in weight; to nderate, 
to outweigh, to overbalance. ce 
~ unsoil’d name, the austereness of my life, 
90 your acensations igh.” 
Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, il. & 
2. To weigh down. 


“ The horse. . . o'erweigh’d with his own mass, 
Lies wallowing.” Drayton: Poly-Oldion, & 1. 


&-vér-wéight (gh silent),-s. [Eng. over, and 
weight.) 
1. Greater weight. 


“Take so much the more silver as will countervaile 
overweight of the lead."—Sucon; Nat. Hist, § 793. 


2. Excess of weight, above what is required 
or necessary, or allowed. 
3. Preponderance, 
*6-vér-wSll’, v.t. (Eng. over, and well, v.) 
To overflow. 
“ The water overwelled the edge."—Blackmore : Lorna 
Doone, ch. xix. 


enter pret. & pa. par, ofv, [OvER- 
60. 


* O-vér-wét, s. [Eng. over, and wet.) Excess 
of wet. 
“ Another ill accident is, overwet at sowing time.”"— 
Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 669. 
6-vér-whélm’,* o-ver-whelme, ».t. (Eng. 
’ over, and whelm.] 
1. To crush underneath an excessive weight 
or force ; to destroy utterly ; to swallow up. 
2. To crush ; to weigh down; to overcome, 
to overpower: 


“ A tremblynge dread cl overwhelmeth 
4 rem ated bs yao Psalm nh 


*3. To overflow ; tocoverentirely ; to over- 
add. 

be ‘erwhelm th ” 
Humming water mast o'¢ nt y fae mg 


*4, To put over; to wrap. 

“Then I overwhelm a broader pipe about the first.” — 
Dr. Papin, 

*5, To overhang in a threatening or gloomy 


manner. ‘erwhelm it, 
hn. spear rt “ 
fearfully as doth a galled roc 
80 founded base.” 
O'erhang and jutty ang > Senry ¥., iit 1. 


 §-vér-whélm, s. [OverwHELM, v.] The act 
of overwhelming; the state of being over- 
bey ‘™ “In such an overwhelm. 
Of wond on man's astonish'd sight, 
Young: Night Thoughts, ix. 688. 
6-vér-whidlm’-ing, pr. par. & a. [Over- 
WHELM, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: + 
1. Overpowering, eshing, irresistible, 
* 2. Overhanging, beetling. 
“ An apothecary late I noted, 


tter’d weed: th overwhelming brows.” 
= Me pap ewe Romeo # Juliet, v. 


DOil, b6P ; Pt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -flon, -gion= 


overween—oviparous 


0-vér-whdlm-ing-l¥, adv. (Eng. over- 

whelming ; -ly.] In an overwhelming manuer 
or degree ; overpoweringly. 

“ Overwhelmi - 

peter hj on ip r nN of the perni. 

* o-ver-whelve, v.t. [A.S. o/er = over, and 

hwelfan, hwylfan = to cover.) To overwhelm, 


“The horrible wind Agaiion oueth boiling tem- 
pee and ouerwhelueth see." —Chaucer : Boecius, 


0-vér-wind’, v.t. [Eng. over, and wind, v.] 
To me too much or too far; as, To overwind 
a watch, 


* 0-vér-wing’, v.t. [Wng. over, and wing, v.] 
To en to extend so as to cover the wing 
or flan 


“ Agricola doubting to be wing'd, streach t 
his front."— Milton : Crist. Beg ae 


* O-vér-wipe’, v.t. (Eng. over, and wipe] To 
wipe or sinear over. 


“Those synnes whiche are with the 11 of daily 
prayer overwyped."—Six T. More: Workes, p. 797. 


O-vér-wise, a. ([Eng. over, and wise, a.) 
Wise to affectation ; affectedly wise. 
“Make not thyself overwise.”— Ecclesiastea ii. 16, 
6-vér-wise’-ly, adv. (Eng. over, and wisely.] 
Too wisely, too cleverly ; wisely toaffectation. 


6-vér-wise’-néss, s. [Eng. over, and wise- 
ness.] The quality or state of being overwise ; 
affected wisdom. 


* O-vér-wit’, vt. [Eng. over, and wit.) To 
outwit. 


“Fortune, our foe, we cannot overwit.” 
Wycherley: Love in a Wood, v. 6 


6-vér-wood’-¥, a. (Eng. over, and woody.) 
Too woody ; having too much wood. 
“ Fruit-trees, overwoody.” Hilton: P. L., V. 1% 


*6-véer-word’, v.i. [Eng. over, and word.) 
To speak or say too much. 

“ Describing a small fly, he extremely overworded 
and overspake himself in his expression of it."—Hales: 
Remains, p. 229. 

6-vér-work’, v.t. [Eng. over, and work, v.] 
To work to exeess; to work beyond one’s 
strength ; to weary, exhaust, or wear out with 
labour or work. 


“Tt is such a pleasure as can never cloy or overwork 
the mind.”—South: Sermons. 


O-vér-work, s.  [Eng. over, and work, s.] 
Excessive work, toil, or labour; work beyond 
what is required or proper. 

“ The injustice and mischief of the exaction of over. 
work."—St. James’ Gazette, Sep. 23, 1883, 


* 6-vér-worn’, a. [Eng. over, and worn.] 
1. Worn out or exhausted by labour or toil ; 
tired ont. 


2. Worn out by use. 


“In slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds 
O'er-worn and soiled.” 
Ailton : Samson Agonistes, 123, 


8. Trite ; commonplace ; spoilt by time or 


“ T might say, element ; but the word is overworn,”— 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, til. 1. 
4, Spent, advanced. 
“ Musing the morning {s so much o’erworn.” 
Shakecsp.: Venus & Adonis, 866, 


*6-vér-wrést, v.t, [lng over, and wrest.) 
* To wrest, to strain. 
“Snoh to be pitied, and rernereeres seoming 
He acts thy ag re Maren ei 
* 6-vér-wrés-tle (tle as el), vt. [Eng. over, 
and wrestle.| To vanquish in wrestling; to 
struggle against successfully. 
“ Lite recever'd had the rain, 
B en! . 
And overwre. of ee a EN 
* 6-ver-write’, v.t. [Eng. over, and write, v.) 
To superscribe, (Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 
iii. 23.) 


+ 6-vér-wrought’ (ought as At), a. [Eng. 
over, and wrought.) 
1, Worked or laboured to excess, 
**Sometimes an puller, fond of his own thought, 
Pursues his object till it’s he Atay eretiin. 
9. Worked all over: as, Overwrought with 
ornaments. 
8, Excited or worked on to excess; over 


worked, < 
“Til ht, the general m feels, 
Its motions stop.” iii @ ith: Traveller, 
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| 
* O-vér-yéar’, vt. (Eng, over, and year.) To 
make too old.” (Albumazar, iv. 13.) ' 
* O'-vér-zéal, s. (Eng. over, and zeal.] Excess 
of zeal. 
* 0’-vér-zéaled, a, (Eng. over; -zeal; -ed.} 
Full of excessive zeal; overzealous, 


0-vér-zéal’-oiis, a. [Eng. over, and zealous} 
Too zealous, too eager ; zealous to excess. 
“ Overzeatous for or against the { terinlity of th 
soul.” —Locke: Hum. Understand, bie 1¥., cb: he, ie. 
6-vi-, pref. (Lat. ovum, genit. ovi = an egg.) 
Resembling or pertaining to eggs, or the organs 
by which they are produced. 


6’-vi-bos, s. {Lat. ovis=a sheep, and bos= 
an ox, a bull, a cow.) 


1. Zool.: A genus of Bovide, with a single 
species (Ovibos moschatus), the Musk-ox (q. Vs)» 


. having affinities, as its generic name denotes, 


with both the sheep and the ox. 


2. Palwont.: In Post-Tertiary times it ex. 
tended over a great part of Europe, and its 
remains are abundant in the Lone-caves. of 
France of that age. 


6'-vi-géll, s. (Pref. ovi-, and Eng. cell.] The 
same as Oocyst (q.v.). : 


* 0-vi-cideys. [Lat. ovis=a sheep, and ceedo 
(in comp. cido)= to kill.] The slanghter of 
sheep. (Barham: Ing. Leg. ; Jarvis's Wig.) 


@-vic'-u-lar, a (Lat. ovwm=an egg.) Of 
or pertaining to an egg ; resembling an egg. 


+ 0'-vi-des, s. pl. [Lat. ovi(s)=a sheep; fem. 
pl. adj. suif. -idee.] “ = 
Zool. : In some of the older classifications. 
a family of Hollow-horned Ruminants, with 
two genera, Ovis and Capra, now often classed 
with the Bovide., 


6-vid'-i-an, a. (Lat. Ovidius = Ovid] Of 
or pertaining to Ovid, a celebrated Roman 
poet, born B.c. 43, died A.D, 17; resembiing 
Ovid or his style. 


O'-vi-diict, s. [Pref. ovi-, and Eng. duct;’ 
(q.v.).] A passage for the ovum or egg from 
the ovary of animals, 


0-vif’-ér-oiis, a. [Pref. ovi-; Lat. fero—to 
bear, and Eng. suff. -ouws.] Hyy-beuring. 
Applied to certain ovisacs or receptacles for 
egus after the latter have left the formative 
organs, Example: Cyclops (q.v.). 


O-vi-form, a. (Pref. ovi-, and Eng. form] 
Having the form or shape of an egg. 


“This notion of the mundane egg, or that the world 
was oviform, hatb been the sense and language of all 
antiquity.”"—Burnet: Theory of the Earth. 


6-viz’-6r-olis, a. (Pref. ovi-; Lat. gero = to 
bear, and Eng. suff. -ous.] Bearing ova or 
ovules; oviferous, 

“ Ovigerous plates are attached to fourth, fifth, and 
sixth thoracic appendages in the female.”"—Hualey< 
Anat. Invert. Animais, p. 357. 

ovigerous-frena, s. pl. 
Zool. : (See extract), 

“ Pedunculated cirripedes have two minute folds of 
skin, called by me the ovigerous frena, which serve, 
through means of a sticky secretion, to retain the 
until they are hatched within the sack."—Darwin: 
Orig. of Species (ed. 1885), px 148. 

o'-vine, a. (Lat. ovinus = pertaining to 
sheep ; ovis=a sheep.) Belonging to or con 
nected with sheep, 


+ 6-vip’-ar-a, s. pl. (Pref. ovi-, and Lat. part. 
= to produce.) 

Zool. : Egg-producing animals; a name given 
to a division, embracing birds, reptiles, and 
fishes, as opposed to the Vivipara, which bring 
forth their young alive, 

4] The word oviparis in the ablative, agree- 
ing with avibus, was used by Linneus as the 
distinctive character separating Birds from 
Mammalia, 7 


o-vi part ty, s, [Ovieara.] The state or 
condition of being oviparous. 


aking, no distinction exists between 


“Strictly 5) 
viviparity."—@. A. Lewes; Aristotle 


ovinariiy an 
p. 830, 
6-vip'-ay-olis, a. [Ovreara.] 

Zool,: A term applied to birds, reptiles, 
fishes, and insects, whose mode of reproduc 
tion is by the exclusion of a germ in the form 
and condition of an egg, the development of 
which takes place ont of the body, either 
with or without incubation. 


go, gem; thin, this; sim, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
zhim, -cieus, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -die, &c.= bel, del 
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6-vi-pos’-it, v.i. (Pref. ovi-, and Eng. posit.] 
To deposit eggs ; specif., to deposit eggs with 
an ovipositor. (See extract, under OviPosi- 
TION.) 


6-vi-po-si'-tion, s. (Pref. ovi-, and Lat. 
positio= a placing, a depositing.] The laying 
or depositing of eggs, especially by insects. 


6-vi-pds'-i-tor, s. [Pref. ovi-, and Lat. post- 
tor =a placer, a depositor.] 

Entom.: An organ situated at the extremity 
of the abdomen of females of some insects, 
and serving to deposit the eggs in a position 
suitable for their development. In the Tere- 
prantia it is modified so as to form a saw 
(serra) or a boring organ (terebra). With the 
exception of some Ants, the ovipositor is con- 
verted into a sting (aculeus) in the Aculeata. 


6v-is, s. [Lat.; cogn. with Sans. avi; Gr. 

dis (ois); Lith. awi-s; Slav. ovjea. (Lewis & 
Short.) ] 

1. Zool. : Sheep (q.v.); in modern taxonomy 
a genus of Bovide, containing the genera Ovis 
and Capra of older authors, and so coexten- 
sive with Ovide (q.v.). The genera have been 
united, because, as intermediate forms were 
discovered, it was impossible to say where one 
genus ended and the other began. Horns in 
both sexes, or in males: only ; mamme, two ; 
hoofs compressed. The true goats are bearded, 
andsmall, rounded, spurious hoofs are present. 
Ovis aries is the Domestic Sheep, of which 
there are many varieties. The chief of these, 
and of the Wild Sheep, will be found described 
under their popular names. According to the 
views of recent naturalists, O. aries is de- 
scended from several distinct species ; but 0. 
musimon and 0. argali have been considered, 
by writers of authority, as the original of the 
domesticated species. 

2. Paleont.: Not known earlier than the 
Post-Pliocene age. 


6'-vi-sAc, s. (Pref. ovi-, and Eng. sac.] 

Zool. ; The egg-bag or membrane which in- 
vests or connects in one mass the eggs, spawn, 
or roe, of crustacea, spiders, insects, shell- 
fish, and other allied creatures. [PARKA.] 


6O/-vigm, s. The theory of the preéxistence of 
all the now existing forms of a species in the 


primordial egg of that species. 
o’-vist, s. One who believes in ovism. 
0-V0-, pref. [Ovi-.] 


o'-void, 6-void’-al, a. (Lat. ovum = an egg; 
suff. -oid, -oidal.) Having the shape or ap- 
pearance of an egg. Used in botany, &c., of 
egg-shaped solids. 


6'-v6-16, s. [Ital., from Lat. ovwm = an egg.) 
Arch,: A convex moulding, mostly used in 
classical architecture ; in the Roman examples 
it is an exact quarter of a circle; in Grecian 
it is more flat and quirked at the top. It is 
frequently used in the decorated. Gothic style. 


ovolo-plane, s. 


Join. : A joiner’s plane for working ovolo 
mouldings. 


6-v6l'-0-8Y, s. (Lat. ov(wm) =an egg; suff. 
-ology.) The same as Ooxoey (q.Vv.). 


6-v0-vi-vip’-a-roiis, a. 
Eng. viviparous (q.v.). ] 
Zool.: A term applied to animals whose 
mode of generation is by the exclusion of a 
living foetus more or less extricated from the 
egg-coverings, and which has been developed 
or hatched within the body of the parent as 
an egg—that is, without any placental attach- 
ment to the womb. Examples, the Marsu- 
pials, the Viper, the Blenny, the Scorpion, 
the Flesh-fly, and the Earth-worm. 


o'-vu-la, s. pl. [OvuLuM.] 
0'-vu-lar, a. [Eng. ovul(e); -ar.] 
longing to an ovule. 


o'-vu-lar-¥, a. [Eng. ovul(e); -ary.] Of or 
pertaining to ovules. 
o-vu-la-tion, s. [Mod. Lat. ovul(wm)=a 


little egg; Eng. suff. -ation.] (For def. see 
extract.) 


“ Ovulation, or formation of ova, is alway 
neous.”—G, H. Lewes: Aristotle, p. 338. wi Nt 


0-vule, s. [Ovutum.] 
Bot.: A small semi-pellucid, pulpy body, 


[Pref. ovo-, and 


Of or be- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, th 
2x. wore, wolf, work, who, son: mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; 


oviposit—owl 


borne by the placenta, and gradually de- 
veloping into a seed; the seed of a plant in 
the earliest condition. 


ovule-tube, s. 

Bot. : A thread-like extension of the apex of 
the nucleus or of the sac of the amnios, rising 
up beyond the foramen, (Treas. of Bot.) 


6-vu-lif’-ér-oiis, «. (Eng. ovul(e); 4 con- 
nective; Lat. fero = to bear, to produce.) 
Producing ovules, 


G-vu-lite, s. [Lat. ovwm =an egg, and Gr. 
Aidos (lithes) =a stone.) A fossil egg. 


0-vu-li’-tés, s. [Mod. Lat. ovul(um) (q.v.); 
suff. -ites.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Globigerinida, or 
possibly a detached segment of a calcareous 
alga. 


6-vu-li-tid’-8-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ovulit(es) ; 
Lat. neut. pL adj. suff -idea.] 
Paleont.: According to Reuss, a family of 
Perforated Foraminifers, with a glassy, finely 
porous, calcareous test. 


o-vu-lim (pl. 6’-vu-la), s. 
from ovwm = an egg.) 

1. Bot. : An ovule (q.v.). 

2. Zool. & Palewont.: China-shell; a genus 
of Cyprzide like the typical Cypreea (Cowry), 
but with the lip smooth. Known recent spe- 
cies thirty-six, from Britain, the Mediterra- 
nean, China, America, &c. ; fossil eleven from 
the Eocene onward. Some of the species are 
quite attractive in appearance. The Weaver's 
Shuttle (0. volva) has a long canal at each end 
of the aperture. 


6-viim (pl. 6-va), s. [Lat. =an egg.] 

1. Physiol. : The germ produced within the 
ovary, and capable of developing into a new 
individual. It first appears as a very minute 
granule or globule, not surrounded by a cell 
wall. As it enlarges, a smaller spherical 
globule is formed in its interior. 
globule is called the germinal vesicle, the 
inner the germinal spot. Next a cell wall 
appears around the germinal vesicle, but 
separated from it by a certain interval, within 
which is a liquid containing globules of 
sarcode, the mass developing into the yolk. 
Then the vitelline membrane appears outside 
the yolk. There being little yolk in the 


(Lat. dimin. 


human ovum, it is of smaller size than those | 


ofthe inferior animals. It isaspherical body, 
about y4, of an inch in diameter. It was first 
discovered by Von Baer in 1827. The ger- 
minal vesicle is 745, and the germinal spot 
doo Of an inch in diameter. 

2. Arch. (Pl.): Ornaments in’the form of 
eggs, curved on the contour of the ovolo, or 
quarter-round, and separated from each other 
by anchors or arrow-heads. 


* 6wehe, s. [OucHe.] 


owe, * agh-en, * aw-en, *ogh-en, * ow- 
en (pa. t. * ought, owed), v.t. & i. [A.S. dgan 
= to have, tio possess ; cogn. with Icel. eiga = 
to possess, to be bound, to own; Dan. eie= 
to own; Sw. dga; O. H. Ger. eigan ; Goth. 
aigan.] [OvuGHT, v.] 
A, Transitive: 


* 1, To own; to possess; to have a right to. 
“Thou dost here usurp 5 
The name thou ow’s¢ not. 
‘ Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 
2. To be indebted in ; to be bound or obliged 
to pay. 

“There was a certain creditor who had two debtors : 
the one owed five hundred pence and the other fifty.” 
—Luke vii. 41. 

3. To be obliged for ; to have to thank for; 
to be indebted for. 

“Montague owed ORME UA his own merit and to 
the public opinion of his merit.’—Macaulay; Hist. 
Eng., ch, xxiv. 

4, To be due or owing. 
“That which is not owed to you.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, LL. 


B. Intransitive : 
1, To be obliged or bound ; to be under an 
obligation or duty. [OucHT, v.] 


“‘ Also ye owen to encline and bowe youre herte,”— 
Chaucer: Tale of Melibeus. 


2. To be owing or due. 


“‘There is more owing her than is paid.” 
Shakesp. : All's Well that Ends Well, 1. 3 


* Owe, a. [Owe, v.] Own. 


rere hete of hyre owe body, and of hyre clothes al 


Robert of Gloucester, p. 350. 


The external : 


* Ow’-el-ty, s. [Owe] Equality; in law, 8 
kind ‘of Las of service in subordinate 
tenures. (Wharton.) 


* owen, * owne, a. [Own, a.] 


Ow’-én-ite (1),s. [After Dr. D. D. Owen, the 
geologist ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as THURINGITE (q.V.). 


Ow’-én-ite (2), s. [See def.] 

Hist. (Pl.): A name sometimes applied to 
the followers of Robert Owen (1771-1858), a 
noted socialist and philanthropist, whose in- 
dustrial community at New Lanark, on the 
Clyde, excited great attention in the earl, 
part of this century. Meeting with opposi- 
tion from the clergy, he went to America, and 
in 1824 founded a similar colony in Indiana, 
where the co-operative system was introduced, 
and a modified communism adopted. The 
colony existed for about three years, but was 
abandoned about 1827. [SocraLisM.] 


Ower, adv. & prep. [OveR.] (Scotch.) 


ower-and-abune, adv. Over and above; 
in addition to. 
“There will aye be some odd expenses ower and 
abune.”—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xliv. 
6wer’-by, 6wer’-bye, adv. [Scotch ower = 
over, and by.] Over the way. 


“Jock was sorting him upasI came owerby.”—Scott: 
Antiquary, ch. xv. 


O6wer-lay’, s. [OveRLay.] 
6wer’-l6up’, v.t. [Scotch ower = over, and 
loup =leap.] To leap or jump over, as @ 


fence ; to trespass. 


6wer’-l6up, s. [Owzrtovp, v.] 
1. The act of leaping over a fence or other 
obstruction. 
2. A trespass by cattle. 
3. The stream-tide at the change of the 
moon. 


6wer-word, s. (Scotch ower=over, and 
word.| An oft-repeated word or phrase; the 
burden of a song ; a refrain. 


* owfe, s. [Woor.] 
* owhere, adv. [A.S. adhwer.] Anywhere. 


_Ow’-ing, pr. par. ora. [OwE, v.] 


1, Due as a debt ; required by an obligation 
to be paid. 

2. Ascribable, as toa cause ; resulting from ; 
caused by. 


“The Ue buricas which is remarked in the coins of 
Edward VI. was owing to the embezzlements of this 
person.’"— Walpole Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i., ch. vi. 


3. Imputable, as to an agent. 


6wW1(1), s. [A.S. we; Mid. Eng. owle ; cogn. with 
Dut. wil; Icel. ugla; Dan. ugle; Sw. ugla; 
Ger. eule ; allied to Lat. ulula = a cry, a howl.) 
[How1t.] 


1. Ornith. : A popular English name for any 
nocturnal raptorial bird, of which about 200 
species are known. Their classification is in 
a very unsettled state. Willughby’s division 
into two sections—one having ‘“‘ears” or 
“horns,” as the tufts of feathers on their 
heads were called, the other destitute of such 
appendages—was shown to be unnatural by 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire. They were formerly 
made a family of Accipitres, or Raptores, but 
are now more generally raised to an order (or 
at least a sub-order), Striges. Following 
Alphonse Milne-Edwards, a classification has 
been proposed, based on pterylological and 
osteological characters, broadly dividing the 
Owls into two sections : (1) The Screech-owl, 
and (2) the Tawny-owl section, with (the 
Linnxan) Stri« flammea and S. stridula as the 
respective types. The former is known as the 
Alucine (from Fleming’s name for the genus, 
Aluco), and the latter as the Strigine section. 
The prevailing colour of the plumage is brown, 
with a tinge of rusty-red, and it is exceedingly 
loose and soft, so that their flight (even in the 
larger species) is almost noiseless, enabling 
them to swoop upon their prey, which they 
hunt in the twilight. All owls cast up in 
the form of pellets the indigestible parts of 
the food swallowed. These castings may be 
seen under any owl-roost, and show plainly 
the great service these birds render to man 
in destroying rats and mice. They range over 
the whole globe, extending to the extreme 
pole regions and to the remotest oceanie 
islands, 


ére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
try, Syrian. 2, @=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


2. F 
®. (kos), Lev. xi. 17; Deut. xiv. 16; 
pro! some species of owl. 


(2) FOP (yanshuph), HWW (yanshoph), 
Lev. xi. 17; Deut. xiv. hy Isa, xxxiv. 11; 
perhaps an owl, or if not so then the Ibis (q.v.). 

@) [OsrricH}. 

(4) HEP (gippoz), Isa, xxxiv. 15; unidentified. 

owl-eyed, a. Having eyes like an owl's, 

owl-faced bat, s. 

Zool. : Chilonycteris Macleayti, of the up 
Mormopes (q.v.), a small species ori ly 
obtained from Cuba, but since captured in 


Jamaica, and possibly occurring elsewhere in 
the West Indies. f . 


un ee s, An imperfect light; twi- 
eine baniahted days of monkish ow?-light."— War 
owl-like, a. Resembling an owl in look 
or habits. 


owl-monkeys, s. pl. 
Zool. : The genus Nyctipithecus (q.v.) 


owl-parrot, s. [Kaxapao.] 
* 6W1(2),s. [Woot] 


* Owl, v.i. [Ow1 (2), s.] 

1, To carry wool or out of the coun- 
try. At one time this was illegal, but the Acts 
— “ owling” were repealed by 3 Geo. LV., 
¢e. 107. 

2. To carry on a contraband or illegal trade. 


* 6wl-Gr (1), s. (Eng. owl, v.; -er.] One who 
carries contraband ; one who is pay 
ogo hae of ow. (T. Brown: Works, 


- rd @, a ls corrupt. of alder (q.v.).] 


Owil-ér-¥, s. (Eng. owl; -ery.) 
1. A haunt or abode of owls, 
* 2. The qualities of an owl. 


‘ *héow- z « : 
ina, suff. el a ng 4 oe 53 
an ow 


6wl-ish, a, (Eng. owl; -ish.) Like an owl; 
Neen va deadec thy Gat ctu ahh” 
P + ead No, 102 
* Swl-ism, s. (Eng. owl, s. ; -ism.] Stupidity, 
(Carlyle: Past & Present, bk. ii., ch. xvii.) 


* 6wi-¥, * 6wl-id, a. [Eng. owl, 8.3 -y.] 
Purblind. 


“ Reason’s sin-bleared owlie sight.” 
Sylvester : The /mposture, 535. 
* owly-eyed, a. Owl-eyed. (Sidney: 
Arcadia, p. 303.) 


éwn, * aghen, * awen, * awin, * awyn, 
“, owen, * whee 7 a, — dgen = agi orig. 

e . of dgan=to owe, possess 
Gee aie wan. with Icel. = one’s own, 
orig. the pa. . of eiga = to own; Dan. & 
Sw. egen= one's own ; Goth. aigin= property, 
ol par. of aigan= to possess; Ger, 

j . 


1. Belonging to; possessed; proper to; 
peculiar, domestic; not foreign; implying 
ownership, often with emphasis. It always 
follows a possessive pronoun, or a noun in 
the ve case: as, my own, his own, 
their own, John’s own, &c. 

“ A prophet is not without honour, save in his own 

country and in his own house.”"—Matt, xiii. 57. 

2. Fixed, settled, or determined by a person 
for himself: as, Name your own price. 

3. Used to impart a certain amount of 
tenderness to the expression. 

“ Tell me, mine own.” 
Shakesp. 


: Winter's Tala, v, 3, 
* 4, Private, selfish. 
“Other unworthy secular own ends."—Sanderson ? 
Works, v. 55. 
{J To hold one’s own: Not to lose ground; 
to maintain one’s own against an adversary. 
Fe capes Taming of the Shrew, 1. 4. 
éwn * aghni *ahnien, * ahnen, 
2 22. = Salant, vt. [A.8, dgnian, from 
dgn, a uatercted form gf age = ona an ‘ 
cogn. with Icel. eigna = aim as 0 . 
from eigin = own ; Dan. egne ; Ger. eignen.) 


boil, ; 6w1; cat, cell, chorus, 
pa ipa ee re eta. Aint -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, 


owl—ox 


1. To possess by right ; to have the right of 
| ay reba in ; to have the legal right or right- 
tle to. 


“ The greedie carle came within a space 
That own'd the good, and saw the pot bebinde,” 
Turbervile ; Two perate Men. 


2. To claim as one’s own; to answer to, 

an a ST EST on 

Own (2), vt. & % [A.S, wnnan=to grant; 

cogn. with O. Sax. gi-wnnan ; Ger. ginnen ; 

M. H. Ger. gunnen; O, H. Ger. gi-wnnan ; 

Teel. wnna.) 

A. Transitive : 

1, To concede, to grant, to allow, to acknow- 

ledge, to confess ; not to deny; to admit to 

ue, 


ay pears shes itera ate pe 
or ‘admitted."—South $ Rernone, vol. ve pers Mes ate 
2. To recognise, to acknowledge. 
“ Two of those fellows you must know and own.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, v. 
3. To acknowledge or adinit the possession 
or ownership of. 
B, Intrans.: To confess, to acknowledge. 
(Followed by to.) 


* own-die, a. [Ounpy.] 


Own’-ér (1), s. [Eng. own (1), v.; -er.) One 
who owns, possesses, or has a legal title toa 
property in anything ; a proprietor. 

“The owners sayd vnto them: why lowse ye the 

coolte ?"—Luke xix. (1551.) 

Own’-ér (2), s. [Eng. own (2), v.; -er.] One 
who owns, admits, confesses, or acknowledges 
anything. 


Own’-ér-léss, a. (Eng. owner (1), and less,] 
a an owner; having no owner; un- 
own 


“A few a tly ownerless goats roam about the 
hilla.”—Field, Oct. 1385. 


Own’-ér-ship, s. [Eng. owner; -ship.] The 
quality or state of being an owner; the legal 
right or title to the possession of anything ; 
proprietorship, possession, 

“ Which notorious act of ownership is equivalent to 
the lord.”"—Slackstone : Com- 


*Own-néss, s. [Eng. own, a.; -ness.] In- 
dividuality. (Carlyle: Miscellanies, iv. 198.) 


* owre, s.* (UrE.] An aurochs (q.v.). 


owre-hip, s. [Scotch owre=over, and hip.) 
A way of fetching a blow with the hammer 
over the arm. 
“The Teenie, banie, plone area chiel’, 


sab 
* Gwe, s. [Ooze.] 


O6ws-ell, s. [Owse.] A bog, a quagmire, a 
slough. 


-en, s. pl. [Ox.] Oxen. (Scotch.) 


“May be ture enough for plough-horses and 
_ ‘and forty or fatty cows. Bone : Rob Roy, 
\- RXV) 


Ows'-6r, s. [Owse.] Tanner's ooze. 
* ow-ther, conj. (E:THer.] 


Sx (pl. 6x’ s. [A.8. oma (pl. ovan); cogn. 
xf o> Icel. uxt, oxi (pl. yon, dwn): 
Tr. ochse, ochs 


= an ox, a bull; from uksh = to sprinkle. 
(Skeat.)} 


1. Zoology: 

(1) The castrated male of Bos tawrus when 
arrived at maturity. [BULL, STeer.] 

(2) The popular English name for the genus 
Bos (q.v.). It has been known from remote 
antiquity, and in the East possessed, and in 
India still possesses, a sacred character, They 
have been broadly divided into two groups 
—the humped, with Bos indicus, and the 
straight-backed, with B. taurus as a type. 
The modern domestic oxen consist of a great 
number of different breeds, the principal of 
which are described under their respective 
names. The ox is not native to the New 
World, though largely introduced. Its pro- 
genitors were probably : (1) Bos igenius 
(Urus]; (2) B. longifrons, — ly domes- 
ticated by the aborigines of Britain before the 
Roman invasion” (Owen: Brit. Foss. Mammals, 
p. 514); and (8) B. frontosus, which Nilsson 
regards as the progenitor of the mountain 
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cattle of Norway. The English breeds may 
be conveniently grouped in three classes : (1) 
Polled cattle; (2) Short-horned cattle; and 
(8) Long-horned cattle, usually white and red 
and occupying the more fertile parts of the 
country, The Hungarian oxen are noted for 
their great size and enormous horns. The 
Friesland cattle were introduced into Spain, 
and so became the progenitors of the herds 
of wild cattle which roam over the South 
American continent, the descendants, it is 
said, of seven cows and one bull brought from 
Andalusia to Paraguay in 1556. Oxen have 
been introduced into the United States, where 
they are raised in vast numbers; also into 
Australia and New Zealand. The Caffres 
train them to watch the flocks, to guard 
them against attacks of wild animals, 
and even to take part in intertribal battles, 
The peculiar home of humped oxen is In 
where they appear to have been domestica’ 

at an early period, as similar forms oceur on 
sculptures of remote antiquity. They are 
also found in Japan and in Africa, [(Zesu, 
BRAHMAN-BULL.} 


“It is impossible to overestimate the services ren- 
dered by the oz to the human race. Living, it ploughs 
its owner's land and reaps his harvest, carries his 

is or himself, guards his property, and even fights 
is battles, while its udders, which under domestica- 
tion have been enormously enlarged, zed him at all 
seasons a copious supply of milk. hen dead, 
flesh forms a chief source of animal food ; its bones are 
ground into manure, or turned into numerous articles 
of use or ornament; its skin is made into leather, 
its ears and hoofs into glue; its hair is mixed with 
mortar; and its horns are cut and moulded into 
preys and other useful articles.”—J, Gibson: in Encyc. 
(ed. 9th), ili. 246, 


2, Script. : "23 (bagar) is the common ox; 
and as early as the times of Abraham (Gen, xii. 
16), if not even those of Lamech (iv. 20), was 
a domestic animal. The wild ox inn (theo) of 
Deut. xiv. 6, the wild bull of Isa. li, 20, may 
have been the oryx, or a buffalo, 

{ To have the black ox tread on one’s foot: 
To meet with sorrow or misfortune; to be 
unfortunate. 

Sh hi \f 

Hau." Legh Bet? decoMogregiggaetten ee 

ox-bile, s. 

Pharm, : The fresh bile of the ox purified 
is used when there is deficient bile in the 
patient, as shown by the pale colour of the 
alvine ejections. Of use also in some kinds 
of dyspepsia. Called also ox-gall. 


ox-bird, s. 
Ornith. : Tringa variabilis. (Newton.) 


ox-bow, s. 

1. Husbandry: The bent piece of wood 
which passes under the neck of the ox, the 
upper ends passing through the yoke. (Ox- 
YOKE, ] 


“ With ox-bowes and ox-yokes and other things mo.” 
Tusser : Husbandrie, p. 36. 


2. Arch. : An oval dormer-window. 

8, Naut.: The bend or reach of a river. 
(Smyth.) 

ox-boy, s. A cow-boy: a boy employed 
in tending cattle. (Tusser: Husbandrie, p. 143.) 

ox-brake, s. A kind of frame in which 
oxen are placed for shoeing. It consists of a 
stall where the neck is confined, straps to 
hold the animal suspended if he prove sullen 
and hires ang to lie down, and posts and bars 
to which the feet are lashed. 


ox-eye, s. 

J. Bot.: (1) The genus Buphthalmum ; (2) 
Ox-eye daisy (q.v.) ; (8) Anthemis arvensis. 

2. Ornith.: Parus major, the Great Titmouse. 

On-eye daisy : 

Bot. : Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum. 


ox-eyed, «. Having large, fulleyes. An 
epithet applied to Juno, 

ox-fence, s. A fence to keep cattle from 
straying; specif., in hunting, a fence consisting 
of a wide ditch bordered by a strong hedge, 
beyond which is a railing. 


ox-foot s. 

Farr. : A term — to the feet of horses 
when the horn of the hind foot cleaves just im 
the middle of the forepart of the hoof from 
the coronet to the shoe. 

ox-gall, s. [Ox-BILE, GALLSTONE.] 

ox-gate,s. [OxGanc.] 

ox-goad, s. A long rod or stick with a 
sharp point or goad, for driving oxen. 


ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 


‘ 
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ox-head, s. 

1. Lit. : The head of an ox. 

*2. Fig. : A stupid fellow ; a blockhead, a 
It. 


ox-hide, s. 

1. The hide or skin of an ox, 

2. A hide of land 

ox-hoof, s. 

Bot.: The name given in Brazil to the 
Jeaves of Caulotretus microstachyus and vari- 
‘ous species of Bauhinia, used in that country 
as mucilaginous remedies, 

ox-horn, s. 

Bot. : Bucida Buceras. 


* ox-pith, s. Marrow. 

OxX-ray, s. 

Ichthy. : The same as HoRNED-RAY (q.V.). 

ox-reim, s. A narrow strip of prepared 
ox-hide, used in South Africa for horse-hal- 
ters, and, when twisted, for ropes, traces, &c. 


*ox-rung, s. A staff used in driving oxen. 


“Well if they do not give him strokes with their 
Re de French hevol., pt. iii, bk. i, 
ch, vii. 


* ox-skin, s. A hide of land, 

ox-team, * ox-teem,s. A team of oxen. 

ox-yoke, s. The means whereby a steer 
is fastened to the tongue of the cart or waggon. 
It usually rests upon the neck, but the bar 
strapped to the forehead or poll goes by the 
same name. 

O®x-a-bén’-zid-ide, s. [Eng. oxa(mide) ; 

benzid(ine), and suff. -ide.) 


(CisHay" 
Chem. : C14Hy9N202=Neo C209) aes pul- 


2 
verulent substance obtained by heating benzi- 
dine oxalate. It is insoluble in water, alcohol, 
ether, dilute acids, and alkalis. Strong potash 
resolves it into oxalic acid and benzidine. 


Ox-a-cal-cite, s. 
Min.: The same as WHEWELLITE (q.V.). 
6x-a-cét-ic, 6x-Y-a-cét-Ie, a. (Pref. 
oxy-, and Eng. acetic.) (See the compound.) 


oxacetic-acid, s. [GLycoLtic-acrpD.] 


Ox-a¢’-id, s. Anacid which contains oxygen. 


6x’-a-lan, s. [Altered from alloxan (q.v.).] 
[OXALURAMIDE. } 


6x-a-lan’-tin, s. 

Chem.: CgH4N405,0Ho. A substance pro- 
duced by the action of zine and hydrochloric 
acid on an aqueous solution of parabanic 
acid. It is slightly soluble in water, insoluble 
in alcohol and ether, but very soluble in the 
alkalis and alkaline carbonates, Its aqueous 
solution has an acid reaction. 


©x’-a-late, s. [Eng. oral(ic); -ate.] 

Chem, : A salt of oxalic acid. 

oxalate of calcium, s. 

Chem. : CoCa"04 + 4H20. Occurs in the 
juice of most plants, and in urinary deposits 
and caleuli. It forms microscopic octohedral 
erystals, insoluble in acetic acid, but very 
soluble in nitric acid. 

oxalate of iron,s. [OxatiTE.] 


exalate of lime, s. 
Caucutus.] 

- oxalate of potassium, s. 

Chem. : CoK904+ 2H20. The neutral salt 
crystallizes in transparent rhombic prisms, 
which dissolve in three parts of water. The 
acid salt, CeaKHO, + 2H20, binoxalate of po- 
tassium, or salt of sorrel, crystallizes in 
colourless rhombic prisms, requiring forty 
parts of cold water for solution, 

6x-a-lat’-ic, a. Of or pertaining to an oxa- 
late or oxalates. 


(WHEWELLITE, 


®x-&1-6’-mia, s. An excess of oxalic acid 
or oxalates in the blood. 
Ox-Al-ic, o. (Lat. ozalis, and suff. -ic.] Of, 
belonging to, or derived from Oxalis (q.v.). 
oxalic-acid, s. 
Chem, : { Cg +2H20. Oxatyl of oxatyl. 
A dibasic acid existing ready formed in 
plants, and produced by the simple oxidation 
of glycoliic alcohol, or by acting on starch, 
sugar, or cellulose, with nitric acid, or fusion 


oxabenzidide—oxamide 


with caustic alkali. It is formed commer- 
cially by fusing sawdust with a’'mixture of 
soda and potash to 204°, decomposing the 
oxalate with lime, and the lime salt with sul- 
phurie acid, and afterwards recrystallizing. 
It forms colourless, transparent prisms, so- 
luble in eight parts of water at 15°, and in its 
own weight of boiling water. The solution 
has a strong acid reaction, and is highly 
poisonous. The antidote is chalk or magnesia. 
It forms neutral or normal and acid salts, all 
of which are crystalline. 


oxalic-ether, s. 

Chem. : C,0(C2Hs5)g. Neutral oxalate of 
ethyl. Produced by distilling a mixture of 
four parts of binoxalate of potash, five parts 
oil of vitriol, and four parts strong alcohol, and 
washing the distillate with water. It forms a 
colourless oily liquid, having an agreeable 
aromatic odour and a specific gravity of 1°09. 
It boils at 183°, and is only slightly soluble in 
water. When heated with sodium-amaigam, 
there is produced a fermentable sugar and the 
sodium salts of two or more acids. The acid 
oxalate of ethyl, C.04H(C2Hs5), is very un- 
stable. : 


ox’-a-lid, s. [OxaLmacrs,] 
Bot. (Pl.): Lindley’s name for the Oxalida- 
ce (q.V.). 


Ox-A1-i-da/-cé-ze, s. pl. [Lat. oxalis, genit. 
oxclid(is) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 

Bot.: Oxalids; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Geraniales. It consists of 
herbs, under-shrubs, or trees, generally with 
alternate leaves ; five sepals; five unguiculate 
petals ; ten usually more or less monadelphous 
stamens, the inner longer than the others; a 
three- to five-celled ovary; the seeds few, 
fixed to the axis ; fruit capsular, membranous, 
or drupaceous. Some have sensitive leaves. 
Found in America, the Cape of Good Hope, 
India, and the temperate parts of Europe and 
Asia. Known genera, ten; species, 325. 
(Lindley, &c.) [AVERRHOA, OXALIS.] 


6x-a-lid’--2, s. pl. Lat. ovalis, genit. 
oxalid(is); fem, pl. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot.: According to Sir Joseph Hooker, a 
tribe of Geraniacez, having regular flowers, 
imbricate sepals, no glands, a loculicidal cap- 
sule, and two or more seeded cells. Equiva- 
lent to the order Oxalidacee (q.v,). 


6x’-a-lis, s. [Lat., from Gr. déadés (oxalis) = 
sorrel. ] 

Bot. : Wood-sorrel ; the typical genus of the 
Oxalidez or Oxalidacee. The calyx has no 
bracts, the filaments are slightly combined 
below, the capsule is angular, five-celled, the 
seeds with an elastic integument. Known 
species, 220; chiefly from South Africa and 
North America, also 
from South Amer- 
ica. Oxalis Aceto- 
sella is the Common 
Wood -sorrel. The 
leaves are all radical 
and trifoliate ; hand- 
some white flowers, 
with purplish veins. 
Found in woods and 
other shady places, 
and in nooks on 
mountain sides. 
(SHamMRock.] O. cor- 
niculata is the Yel- 
low. Prominent 
Wood-sorrel. The 
leaves and stems of 
nearly all the species 
are marked by a 
strong acidity, due 
to Oxalate of Potash. The leaves are usually 
sensitive. The stalks of O, crenata, a Colum- 
bian species, are very acid, and make @ good 
preserve. 0. esculenta, O. Deppei, O, crassicau- 
lis, and 0. tetraphylla have eatable tubers. 0. 
sensitiva, O. stricta, and O. Biophytwm have 
sensitive leaves. Those of 0. sensitiva are 
tonic, and slightly stimulating. In India the 
leaves of 0. corniculata are considered to be 
cooling, refrigerant, and stomachic; the fresh 
juice is used in dysentery, &c. 


0x-a-lite,s. [Eng. oral(ic) ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
_Min.: A fibrous to compact mineral, some- 
times capillary or earthy. Hardness, 2°03 sp. 
gr. 2°13 to 2°489; colour, yellow. Compos. : 
protoxide of iron, 42°1; oxalic acid, 42:1; 
water, 15°8 = 100, corresponding with the 


OXALIS LOBATA, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén ; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, ce 


A 
formula 2FeOC203+3HO. Found in brown 
coal and sometimes in shales. 


ox-a-lir-a-mide, s. [Eng. oxalur(ic), and 
amide.) za 
Chem. : CgHgNg0g = C8H8N203} N.  Oxa- 


2 

lan. A white, crystalline powder, obtained by 
the action of ammonia and hydrocyanic acid 
on alloxan, or by heating ethylic oxalurate 
with alcoholic ammonia to 100°. It isinsoluble 
in cold water, and is decomposed by prolonged 
boiling in water. It dissolves readily in 
strong sulphuric acid, but is precipitated from 
the solution by water. 


ox-a-lur-an’-i-lide, s. 
anil(ine), and suff. -ide.J 
Chem. : C3H4(CgHs)N303 Phenyl-oxalur- 
amide. A white, nacreous, crystalline powder, 
obtained by heating parabanic acid with anil- 
ine. It is tasteless, inodorous, insoluble in 
boiling water, slightly soluble in boiling alco- 
hol, and melts at a high temperature. Heated 
with potash, it gives off aniline and ammonia. 


[Eng. owalur(ic), 


dx-a-lur’-i-a, s. [Gr. dfaA¢s (oxalis), and odpop 
(owron) = urine.J 
Pathol. : Oxalate of lime in the urine. 


6x-a-lur’-ic, a. [Eng. alloxan altered, and 
uric.) Contained in or derived from alloxan 
and uric acid. 


oxaluric-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cg3H4No04. A monobasic acid, pro- 
duced by heating a solution of parabanic acid 
with ammonia, and precipitating bya mineral 
acid. Itis a white crystalline powder, slightly 
soluble in water, insoluble in alcoliol and 
ether. Its aqueous solution is decomposed, by 
boiling, into oxalic acid and urea. The am- 
monium salt, C3H3(NH4)N204, forms silky 
needles, very soluble in hot water. The silver 
salt, argentic oxalurate, CgH3(Ag)N 04, ob- 
tained by adding the ammonium salt to silver 
nitrate, separates in long silky needles, solu- 
ble in water. 


6x’-a-lyl, s. [Eng. ory(gen), and al(I)yl.] 
Chem. : The hypothetical radical of oxalic 
acid. 


oxalyl-urea, oxalyl-carbamide, ». 
[PARABANIC-ACID.] 


6x-a-méth’-ane, s. [Eng. ozam(ic); eth(yl), 
and suff. -ane.] 

Chem. : C4H7NO3. Ethylic oxamate. Pre- 
pared by passing dry ammonia gas through 
ethylene oxalate till it solidifies. It forms 
unctuous, pearly crystals, soluble in water 
and alcohol, melts at 110°, and distils at 220°. 


6x-a-méth’-yl-ane, s. 
methyl, and suff. -ane.] 
Chem. : Cg3HsNO3. Methylic oxamate. Pre« 
pared py saturating methylie oxalate with dry 
ammoniacai gas till the whole solidifies to a 
crystalline mass. Soluble in boiling alcohol. 


6x-4m’-ic, a. [Eng. oxatyl), and amic.] De- 
rived from oxatyl and ammonia. 


oxamic-acid, s. 


{Eng. oxa(mic) ; 


CO.NHe. 
Chem. : CoH3NO3= 4 | . A mono- 

0O.0OH. 
basic acid, obtained by heating acid ammonie 
oxalate until carbonic auhydride is evolved, 
and extracting by water. It is a white erys: 
talline powder, soluble in water, slightly solu: 
ble in alcohol, insoluble in ether, and melts 
at 173°, decomposing at the same time inte 
water, formie acid, and oxamide. The am- 
moniun salt, CgHoNH4NO3, forms stellate 
groups of small anhydrous prisms. The silver 
salt, CoHo(Ag)NOs, obtained by treating silver 
nitrate with barium oxamate, crystallizes in 
colourless, silky needles, which blacken on 
exposure to the light. 


oxamic-ethers, s. pl. 


Chem.: Three ethers of oxamic acid are 
known, viz., oxamethylane, oxamethane, and 
oxamylane (q.v.). 


ox-im/-id, 6x-%m/’-ide, ». 


O.NHo. 
A white, 


tasteless, odourless powder, obtained by the 
dry distillation of neutral ammonic oxalate. 
It is insoluble in cold water, slightly solubla 


Cc 
Chem. : C2H4No02= | 
Cc 


Sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
=e; ey=a; qu=kw. 


in boiling water, from which it deposits on 
cooling in crystalline flocks ; jaitatie in al- 
cohol. Heated in an open tube 
and forms a crystalline sublimate. 
6x-Ammite, s. (Eng. ox(alic); amm(onia 
and suff. “ie titin.) wie a 
Min.: A mineral found in the 0 of 
Guanape Island. Compos., as stated by She- 
pard, oxalate of ammonia. Raimondi had de- 
scribed a similar mineral under the name of 
Guanapite. Crystallization orthorhombic ; 
colour yellowish-white; lustre silky; trans- 
parent ; occurs with mascagnite (q.y.). 


oxi‘ }- as e, s. [Eng. oa{amic), amyl(ic), 


and s| ~ane.) 
Chem. : OrH ASN Os, Amylie oxamate, <A 
crystalline y produced by the action of 


ae fee slopbal, buh pos oxalate. 
is solu in ol, but decomposed b: 
boiling water. . 
6x-a-niph’-thal-ide, s. 
naphthakic), and suff. -ide.) 
Chem. : C22HygNo02. Naphthyl-oxamide. 
Produced by the action of heat ou naphthyla- 
mine oxalate. It forms minute seales, insolu- 
ble in water, paps soluble in boiling alcohol, 
and melts at 200°, 


6x-a-nil’-a-mide, s. [Eng. oranil(ine), and 
amide.) 


(C202)" 
Chem. : CgHgN202 = Calls Np Phenyl- 


3 
oxamide. A crystalline body found among 
the products of the decomposition of cyanil- 
ine by hydrochloric acid. It forms snow- 
white silky flakes, soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and crystallizes from boiling water. 


}x-a-nil’-ic, a. (Eng. ozanil(ine) ; suff. -ic.] 
Contained in or derived from oxaniline (q.v.). 
oxanilic-acid, s. 
Chem. : CgH7NO3.  #Phenyloxamic acid. 
Le mae by fusing a mixture .of aniline and 
ic acid, for ten minutes at a high tem pera- 
ture, and boiling the cooled mass with water. 
It crystallizes beautiful lamin, slightly 
soluble in cold, very soluble in hot water, and 
in alcohol. With bases it forms oxanilates, 
which are isomeric with the isatates. 


6x-An’-i-lid, 6x-a&n’-i-lide, «. 


CO.N(CgH5)H. 
Chem. : Cy4H)2N202= 
bo Ni 


i H5)H. 
phenyloxamide. Obtained by heatiug aniline 
oxalate to 160-180°. It crystallizes in white 
nacreous scales, insoluble in water and ether, 
slightly soluble in boiling aleohol, very solu- 
ble in benzene, melts at 245°, and boils at 320°. 


6x-in’-i-line, s. (Eng. o2(alic), and aniline.] 
Chem.: CgH7NO, Obtained by heati 
amido-salicylic acid with pumice-stone, a 

It forms slightly 


(Eng. ova(tic) ; 


Lathe be with alcohol. 
coloured crystals, soluble in hot water and 
hot alcohol. When mixed with a alkaline 


liquid it acquires an indigo-blue colour. 
Se ee s. (Eng. oafalic), and 


anthracene. 

Chem. : C}sHg09. Paranaphthalese. A neutral 
resin, prepared by boiling anthracene with 
nitric acid. It forms reddish-yellow crystals, 
insoluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, 
very soluble in benzene, and insoluble in boil- 
ing ether. It volatilizes without decomposi- 
tion, and sublimes in long needles. 


Sx-a-té-li-ic, a. (Oxaroryzic.] 


-a-té-lyl'-ic, a. (Eng. lic); tol(u)- 
be F and suff. -ie.] Contained in or de- 
rived from oxalic acid and toluylene. 


oxatolylic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CygHg03- _Oxaltoluic acid. Pro- 
duced, with Methy! alcohol, by boiling vulpic 
acid with potash-ley of sp. gr. 1°05-1°15, It 
erystallizes from alcohol in colourless, brittle, 
four-sided prisms, slightly soluble in hot water, 
very soluble in alcohol and ether ; and melts 
at 154°, decomposing at a higher temperature. 
It forms soluble salts with the alkalis, spar- 
ingly soluble with the alkaline earths. 


6x-bit-ér, s. (Eng, ox, and biter.) 
Ornith. : An American name for Molothrus 
pecoris, [MoLoTHRUS, Cow-BIRD.} 


Sx-en, s. pl. [Ox.] 


poll, b6y; POUt, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 


it volatilizes | 


oxammite—oxlip 


6x‘-ér, s. [Eng, ox; -er.] The same as Ox- 
FENCE (q.Y.). 
“Th vi pa 
we seein: Ghechine Meta ssrest 4, 1885, ener 
dx’-8-théne, a. [Eng. n), and ethene. 
Containing oxygen ae ean ® ‘ 


oxethene-bases, s. pl. [HypRAmiyes.] 


5x-6'-thyl, s. (Eng. ox(ygen), and ethyl.) 
Chem. : CoHs0. A name applied to per- 
oxide of ethyl, entering into combination as a 
monatomic radical, 


oxethyl chlorethylic-oxide, s. 

Chem. : CgEHyg09.Cl. = CH cee 0) to. An 
oil heavier than water, obtained by treating 
dichlorethylic-oxide with an alcoholic solution 


of sodium. It has an agreeable, refreshin, 
odour, and boils at 159°. = ‘ 


ox-fly, s. (Eng. ox, and fly.) 
Entom,: Gstrus bovis, (Borriry, Gsrrus.] 


Ox’-ford, s. & a. (Usually given as A.S, oven- 
Jord, ornaford = a ford for oxen ; more probably 
the first element is from Celt. wisge = water.] 

Geog. : An Sage parliamentary borough and 
county town, the seat of an ancient university. 

Oxford-chrome, s. An oxide of iron 
used in painting, (Weale.) 

Oxford-clay, s. 

Geol. : A bed of Clay, sometimes 600 feet 
thick, underlying the Coral Rag and the ac- 
companying sandy beds of the Middle Oolite. 
Co are absent, but Ammonites and Belem- 
nites abound. Remains of Ichthyosaurus, 
Plesiosaurus, &e., are also found. 


Oxford-gray,s. (OxFroRD-MIXTURE.] 

Oxford-mixture, s. 

Fabric: A woollen cloth of a very dark 
gray colour, Called also Oxford-gray, Pepper- 
and-Salt, Thunder-and-Lightning. 


Oxford-movement, s. 
1sM.] 


OQxford-school, s, 

Church Hist.: A name sometimes given to 
those clerics of the English Establishment 
who adopted a theology which, according to 
the Evangelical party, was a dangerous 
approach to Roman teaching. This theo- 
1 was indicated rather than formulated 
in Tracts for the Times, which commenced in 
1832, and ended with No, xc, in 1841. 
(TRACTARIANISM. ] 


* 6x’-gang, s. [Eng. ox, and gang.) Asmuch 
land as an ox could plough in a year, variously 
stated from six to ten acres, according to the 

quality of the land, but generally reckoned as 
about twenty acres. 


6x’-ha-vér-ite, s. [From Oxhaver Springs, 
iceland, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). 


Min.: A pale-green variety of apophyllite 
(av) found in small green erystals on silicified 
Ww 


[TRACTARIAN- 


ws Bey 6x’-héal, s. (Eng. ox, and heel, or 


Bot. : Helleborus feetidus. 


6x-id-a-bil’-i-ty, s. (Hng. ovid(e), and 
ability.) Gepebiies of being converted into 
an oxide, (Lhilos. Trans., xci. 398.) 


dx’-id-a-ble, a. (Eng. oxide, and -abdle.) 
Capable of being converted into an oxide, 


6x’-i-date, v.t. & i. [Eng. ovid(e) ; -ate.] 
A. Trans.: To convert into an oxide, as 
metals, &c., by combination with oxygen, 
B. Intrans.: To become converted into an 
oxide ; to become oxidized. 


6x-i-da’-tion, s. [Oxrpare.] 

Chem. : The chemical change which gives 
rise to the formation of oxides, and which is 
brought about by the action of oxygen acids, 
water, or free oxygen. 

dx’-i-da-tor, s. [Eng. ovidat(e); -or.) A 
contrivance for causing a current of uir to 
impinge on the flame of an Argand lamp. 
Called also oxygenator. 


6x’-ide, s. [Gr. dvs (oxus)= sharp, acid,] 
Chem. & Min. : The product of the combina- 
tion of oxygen with a metal or metalloid. In 
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the former case a base is formed, in the latter 
an acid radical. Sometimes the oxide acts as 
& quasi-acid radical and as a base, 

4] Oxide of antimony = Senarmontite, Va- 
lentinite, and Cervantite; Oxide of arsenic = 
Arsenolite ; Oxide of bismuth = Bismite; Oxide 
of copper = Cuprite and Melaconite ;-Oxide of 
lead = Massicot and Minium; Oxide of man- 

nese = Braunite, Hausmannite, Manganite, 

silomelane, and Pyrolusite ; Oxide of molyb- 
denum = Molybdic-ochre and Molybdite ; Oxide 
of nickel = Bunsenite ; Oxide of tin = Cas- 
siterite; Oxide of titanium = Anatase, Brook- 
ite, and Rutile; Oxide of uranium = Uraninite ; 
and Oxide of zine = Zincite. 


6x-i-diz'-a-ble, a. [Eng. ovidize); -able.J 
Capable of being oxidized, 


6x’-i-dize, v.t. (Eng. oxid(e); -ize.] To oxi- 
date, 


6x’-i-dized, pa. par. or a, [Oxrp1ze.] 


oxidized-silver, s. Silver on the snr- 
face of which a thin film of the black oxide 
has been formed, 


6x’-i-dize-mént, s. [Eng. ovidize ; -ment.} 
The same as Ox1DATION (q.V.). 


6x’-i-diz-ér, s. (Eng. ovidize); -er.] That 
which oxidizes, 


6x’-i-diz-ing, pr. par., a., & 8. [Ox1p1zE.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : Gee 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : Oxidation. 


oxidizing-furnace, s. 

Metall.: A furnace for treating ores or 
metallic substances, in which the material is 
exposed to an excess of air, the oxygen of 
which unites with the metal, forming an 
oxide. With ores, it may be said to be roast- 
ing with an excess of air. The term is some- 
what general, and to speak of oxidizing- 
furnaces is a mode of stating chemically the 
action of certain furnaces under given con- 
ditions of access of air. 


6x-im-i-d0-¢y-an’-ic, a. 
def.) Contaiming oxygen, 
cyanic acid. 


oximidocyanic-acid, s. 

ACID.] 
6x-in-di-can‘— 

and suff. -in.] 

Chem. : C29H23NO zg. One of the products 
of the spontaneous decomposition of an 
aqueous solution of Indican (q.v.), When 
purified by re-precipitation from alcohol, it 
assumes the form of a brown, viscid, com- 
bustible gum, having a nauseous taste. 


6x-in-di-cas’-in, s. [Eng. oxygen); in- 
dic(an), isatis (altered), and suff. -in,) 

Chem. : CogHggNo0o3. Produced when an 
aqueous solution of iudican is evaporated. 
The tirst product is indieanin, which takes up 
oxygen and forms oxindicanin, whilst the 
latter by assumption of water forms. oxindi- 
casin and indiglucin, It is purified like oxin- 
dicanin, which it fesembles. 


ox-in'-dol, s. [Eng. oa(ygen); ind(ine), and 
-ol.} 

Chem. : OgHs<ON2>0(HO). Formed by 
reducing hydrindic acid with sodium amal- 
gam in acid solution. It yields colourless 
needles, soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, 
melts at 120°, sublimes without decompositio 
and forms crystallizable salts with acids an 
bases. 


dx’-i-salt, s. 


dx’-ley-a, s. [Named after Mr. Oxley, a former 
surveyor of New South Wales.) 
Bot. : A genus of Cedrelew, [YELLOW-woop. } 


[For etym. see 
imidogen, and 


[PaRaBANIC- 


s.. (Eng. oa(ygen) ; indican, 


[OXYSALT.] 


dx’-like, a. [Eng. ox, and like.) Like or re- 
sembling an ox, 
6x’-lip, s. [A.S. oxanslyppe, from ozan = of 


an ox, and slyppe=aslip=a piece of dung. 
Skeat, therefore, considers that it should be 
spelled oa-slip.] 

Bot.: Primula elatior. It resembles the 
cowslip, but has the calyx teeth accuminate, 
the corolla pale yellow imstead of butt, the 
limb concave, the throat without folds. 
Found in Suffolk, Cambridge, and Essex. 


gem); thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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©x’-6n., abbrev. [Oxonian.] An abbrevia- 
tion for Oxonia. Sometimes placed by a 
graduate after his degrees to indicate that 
they have been derived from the University 
of Oxford. 

6x-6-ni-an, s. & a, ([Lat. Oxonia = Oxford 
(q.v.); Eng. suff. -an.] 

A. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Oxford; specif., a member of the University 
of Oxford. 

B. As adj.: Of or belonging to Oxford. 

“The light in which it appeared to an Oxonian non- 

juror.”—MMacaulay ; Hist Eng., ch. xiii, 
6x-6n-ic, a. [Altered from wrasonic (q.v.).] 
(See etym. and compound.) 

oxonic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C4HsN304. Obtained as a potas- 
sium salt when a stream of air is passed 
through a solution of uric acid in potash. 
The salt forms radiate groups of crystals. 


6x’-péck-ér, s. 
Ornithology : 
1. Sing. : The genus Buphaga (q.V.). 
2. Pl. : The sub-family Buphaginz (q.v.). 


6x’-stall, s. (Eng. ov, and stall.) A stall or 
stand for oxen. 


6x’-tail, s. [Eng. oz, and tail.) 
1. The tail of an ox. 
2. A banner made of the tail of an ox. 


“ And the white oxtails stream'd behind.” 
Moore: Fire-Worshippers. 


{ Obvious compound : Oztail-soup. 


* Ox’-tér, s. [A.S. oxta =the armpit.] The 
armpit ; an embrace of the arms. 
“A Bible under their ozter."—Cornhill Mag., Oct., 
1881, p. 437. 
* Ox’-tér, 2.1. 
under the arms. 


(Eng. ov, and pecker.] 


[Eng. oxter, s.] To support 


6x'-tongue, s. [Eng. ox, and tongue.] 
Bot.: (1) The genus Helminthia (q.v.), and 
specially H. echioides; (2) Anchusa officinalis. 


6x'-Y, a. (Eng. ox; -y.] Pertaining to or re- 
sembling an ox. (Chapman: Iliad iv. 139.) 


6x-Y-, pref. [Gr. dévs (ovus) = sharp, acid.] 
1. Of a point or edge: Sharp. 
2. Of taste: Sharp, biting, acid. 


6x-y-a-can’-thin, s. 

th(a); -in.] [See def.] 

Chem. : A bitter neutral substance extracted 

by Leroy from the whitethorn, Crategus 
oxyacantha. 


6x-y-a-can’-thine, s. [Oxyacantuiy.] 

Chem. : Cg32H4gN20y,. Vineline. An alka- 
loid existing together with berberine in the 
root of Berberis vulgaris. It is a yellowish- 
white powder, with a bitter taste, insoluble in 
cold water, slightly soluble in boiling water, 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. It 
melts at 139°, and decomposes at a higher 
temperature. It crystallizes from ether in 
colourless prisms, which turn yellow on ex- 
posure to light. Its salts are all crystalline, 
and have a bitter taste. 


6x-Y-A¢'-Et-al,s. [Eng. oxy(gen), and acetal.) 
Chem. : CH».(OH).CH(0.CsH;5)2. An agree- 
able-smelling liquid obtained by heating brom- 
acetal with potassic hydrate to 160°. It boils 
at 167°. 


0x-Y-A¢'-id, s. (Eng. oxy(gen), and acid.] 
Chem. (Pl.): Acids containing oxygen, as 
sulphuric acid, H2S04. 


6x-Y-Al'-cd-hOl, a. (Eng. ory(gen), and 
alcohol.) Pertaining to or consisting of a 
mixture of oxygen and alcohol, 


oxyalcohol-blowpipe, s. <A form of 


blowpipe in which a stream of oxygen is 
blown through a flame of alcohol, 


6x’-y-al’-dé-hyde, s. (Eng. , and 
sibba fe) y [Eng. oxy(gen), an 


Chem, ; CH.(OH).CHO. A syrup possess- 
ing a persistent aldehyde-like odour, prepared 
by heai‘ng bichlor-ether with water. It has 
never been obtained in a pure state. 


6x-y-ar’-sén-ic, «. [Eng. oxy(gen), and ar- 
senic.) Contained in or derived from oxygen 
and arsenic. 


[Mod. Lat. oxyacan- 


Oxon.—oxygen 


oxyarsenic-bases, «. pl. 
Chem.: Di-acid bases obtained by the slow 
oxidation of the tertiary monarsines. 


Ox-Yb’-é-lis, s. [Gr. d€vBedryjs (oxybelés) = 
i) sharp-pomted : (2) shooting swift bolts: 
pref. owy- (1), and BéAos (belos) =a missile. ] 

Zool. : A genus of Snakes, family Dryioph- 
ide. Omybelis fulgidus, from South America, 
has a long movable snout. 


6x-y-bén-zam’-ic, a. [Eng. ony(gen) ; 
benxoic) ; am(monia); and suff. -ic.] Derived 
from oxygen, benzoic acid, and ammonia, 


oxybenzamic-acid, s. 
Chem. : CpHyNOo = CgHyGGNHp. — Pre- 


pared by dissolving nitrobenzoic acid .in 
ammonia, saturating the boiling liquid with 
sulphuretted hydrogen and neutralising with 
acetic acid. It forms white crystalline 
nodules, sparingly soluble in cold water, 
readily in boiling water, alcohol, and ether. 
When heated it melts, giving off irritating 
vapours, and leaves a residue of carbon. Its 
solutions decompose on exposure to the air, 
yielding a brown resinous substance. With 
metals it forms oxybenzamates, having the 
formula C7HgMNOp. 


6x-y-bén-zo- di’ -am-ide, s. 
(gen) ; benzo(ic); and diamide.] 


Chem. : C7 HgN20 = aa 1 No A crys- 


talline body, isomeric with phenyl-carbamide, 
obtained by the action of ammonium-sulphide 
on an aqueous solution of nitrobenzamide. It 
is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, but its 
alcoholic solution soon turns red and de- 
composes; melts at 72°. 


6x-Y-bén-zo'-ic, a. (Eng. ovy(gen), and 
benzoic.) Contained in or derived from oxygen 
and benzoic acid. 


oxybenzoic-acid, s. 


[Eng. ozy- 


H 

Chem. : Cr sa OY Og. A monobasic 
acid metameric with salicylic acid, obtained 
by boiling metadiazobenzoic acid nitrate with 
water. It forms a crystalline powder, con- 
sisting of small quadratic tables, slightly 
soluble in cold water and alcohol, more 
soluble in the same liquids at boiling heat, 
melts at 200°, and can be distilled unchanged. 
It does not yield a violet colour with ferric 
chloride, but in other respects resembles 
salicylic acid. 


6x-Yy-cal’-ci-am, a. [Eng. ory(gen), and cal- 
cium.] Pertaining to or consisting of amixture 
of oxygen and lime. 


oxycalcium-light, s. A light produced 
by a jet of oxygen gas forced through the 
flame of an alcohol lamp or gas-burner on to 
apiece of lime. This light will exhibit the 
usual paintings on a screen 10 or 15 feet in 
diameter with very brilliant effect. It is not 
so brilliant as the oxyhydrogen light, but it 
is in some hands safer, and the apparatus less 
bulky and expensive. 


6x’-y-chlor, a. [Eng. oxy(gen), and chlorine.) 
Containing oxygen and chlorine. 
oxychlor-ether, s. 
Chem. : CH2Cl.CH(OH\XO.C2H5). A liquid 
obtained by the action of water at high tem- 
perature on bichlor ether.It boils at 95-96°, 


6x-¥-chlor’-ic, «. [Eng. ory(gen), and 
chloric.] [PERCHLORIC. ] Gen), 

6x-y-chlor’-ide, s. 
chloride. } 

Chem. (Pl.): Basic chlorides. Compounds 
of metallic chlorides with the basic oxides of 
the same metals, produced by the action of 
water on certain metallic chlorides, 

oxy-chloride of lead, s. [MaTtockirte.] 


oxy -chloro-iodide of lead, s. 
[ScHWARTZEMBERGITE. } 


6x-Y-ch6’-line, s. 
choline.) [BETAINE.] 
6x-¥-¢in’-chon-ine, s, [Eng. ory(gen), and 
cinchonine.] 
Chem. : CopHo4N20. A base, isomeric with 
quinine, obtained by boiling dibromo-cincho- 
nine with potash. It crystallizes in colour- 


[Eng. oxy(gen), and 


[Eng. oxy(gen), and 


8x-Y-cdc-cds, Ox-Y-cdc’-ciis, s. 


6x-y-citm-in’-ic, a. 


6x-y-dac’-tyl-a, s. pl. 


ox-y-dér’-¢és, s. 


ox-y-dér’-ci-dze, s. pl. 


6x-y-é'-thér, a. 


6x-y-fli-or-ide, s. 


less laminze very soluble in acids. Its solu- 
tions are not fluorescent, nor do they become 
green on the addition of chlorine water and 
ammonia. 


[Pref. 
owy- (2), and Gr. xéxkos (kokkos) = a berry.] 
[Coccvs.] 

Bot.: Cranberry; a genus of Vacviniacee. 
Corolla, rotate ; stamens, eight. Two species 
known. One, Oxycoccos palustris, is Br:tish ; 
it is the Cranberry (q.v.). The other, 0. ma- 
crocarpus, has been introduced into Flint 
shire. 


* Ox’-y-crate, s. [Gr. déd«cparov (ovukraton), 


from dévs (oxus) = sharp, and kepavvuyn (keran- 
numi) = to mix; Fr. oxycrat.] A mixture of 
six parts water and one vinegar. 


ox-y-cttm-in-Am’-ie, a. [Eng. oxy(gen) ; 


cumin(ic), am{monia), and suff. -ic.) Contain- 
ing or derived from oxygen, cuminic acid, and 
ammonia. 


oxycuminamic-acid, s. 

Chem. : NH2(Cj9Hj90)HO. Obtained by 
treating nitrocuminice acid with iron filings 
and acetic acid, digesting with carbonate of 
soda, precipitating with acetate of lead, and 
decomposing with sulphydric gas. It forms 
colourless needles sparingly soluble in cold 
water, but easily in hot water, ether, and 
alcohol; forms crystalline compounds both 
with acids and bases, 


(Eng. oxy(gen), and 
cuminic.] Contained in or derived from oxy- 
gen and cuminic acid. 


oxycuminic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cj9pHj203. Produced by the action 
of nitric oxide on oxycuminamic acid. It 
separates in small brownish prisms, sparingly 
soluble in cold, but more so in hot water and 
a alcohol. It forms crystallizable salts with 

aSeS. 


2) (Pref. oxy- (1), and 
Gr. Sdd«tvdos (dactulos)= a finger.] 

Zool. : A group of the Batrachian’ sub-order 
Phaneroglossa (q.v.). It includes the families 
Ranide, Pelobatide, Bufonide, Engystomide, 
Rhinophrynide, and Rhinodermatide. 


(Gr. dévdepxys (owuderkés) 
= sharp or quick sighted: pref. oxy- (1), and 
Gr. d€pxoyac (derkomai) = to look, to see.] 

Ichthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Oxydercide (q.v.). Oxyderces dentatus, a Chi- 
nese fish, has the ventral fins wanting. 


(Mod. Lat. ozy- 
derc(es), and fem. pl. suff. -id@.] 


Ichthy. : A family of Acanthopterygii. Some 
species have the eyes very prominent, with 
well-developed eyelids. In one division of 
the family the dorsal fins are united, in the 
other division they are separated. Most of 
the species are from the warmer parts of the 
ocean, but Callionymus (q.v.), formerly placed 
with the Gobiide, is British. 


fe [Eng. oxy(gen), and ether.) 
Pertaining to or consisting of a mixture of 
oxygen and ether. 


oxyether-light, s. A form of the oxy- 
hydrogen. lime-light, invented by Mr. W. 
Broughton, in which a portion of oxygen gas 
is conveyed through, or over the surface of, a 
tank of sulphuric ether, carrying off a quan 
tity of ether vapour, This vapour is burnt in 
the jet in place of the hydrogen, whilst pure 
oxygen is burnt with it as usual... The light is 
nearly equal to the oxyhydrogen mixed jet, 
but requires great care in the management. 


Eng. , 
Sluoride.) Une eee and 


Chem. (Pl.): Compounds analogous to the 
oxychlorides, 


Ox’-¥-&en, s, [Gr. dfs (oxus), and yev- (gen-), 


base of yevvaw (gennad) = to produce. ] 
Chem.: Symbol, O; at. wt.16. A dyad 
element existing in the free state in the at- 
mosphere, and in combination in the ocean. 
It forms about one-fifth of the former and 
eight-ninths of the latter. It is also present 
in the great majority of substances forming 
the earth’s crust, and is the most abundant of 
all the elements. It was discovered in 1774 
by Scheele in Sweden and Priestley in England 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, ce 


=6; ey=4a; qu= kw. 


independently, but the name was given by 
Lavoisier some time after. It can be obtained 
pure by heating black oxide of manganese, or 
a mixture of this oxide with potassic chlorate 
in a retort, and collecting the over water, 
When as it is without colour, taste, or 
smell. Itis the sustaining a of animal 
life and of the ordinary phenomena of com- 
bustion. Phosphorus and ignited charcoal 
burn in it with great brilliancy, and a piece 
of watch-spring, at at the end some 
lighted sulphur, exhibits in oxygena beautiful 
P nomenon of combustion. It is a little 

eavier than atmospheric air, sp. gr. = 11. 
One hundred cubic inches of oxygen at mean 
temperature and pressure weigh 34°29 grains. 
Under the influence of cold and high pressure 
it has beer. reduced to the liquid state. It 
enters into combination in various ways, 
taking the place of hydrogen in the radicals 
of compounds formed on any of the types, 
HOl, HO, HN, &e., giving rise to oxychlo- 
rides, oxyiodides, oxynitrides, &c. 


3x-¥-gén-Ate, v.t. (Eng. oxygen; -ate.]) To 
=e. or combine with cnmen ; to oxidate, 


6x’-y-£én-at-Sd, po. par. ora. (OxyGEnarte.] 
oxygenated-water, s. 


Chem. : Water holding peroxide of hydrogen 
in solution. 


6x-y-g6n-A'-tion, s. (Oxycnnate.] 
Chem, : The same as OxrDATION (q.¥.). 


-y¥-g6n-a-tor, Eng. 3 -or. 
ap oe aes (Eng. oxygenat(e) ; -or.] 


6x’-¥-g6n-iz-a-bl - oxygenia(e) ; 
ae Capable of ee en nig 


dx’-y-Zén-ize, v.t. (Eng. oxygen; -ize.] 
Chem. : The same as OXYGENATE (q.Y.). 


6x’-¥-gén-ize-mént, s. (Eng. orygenize ; 
~ment.| The act or process of oxygenizing ; 
oxidation. “ 


6x-Y-gén-iz-ér, s. [Eng. omygeniz(e); -er.] 
ee which oxygenizes or converts into an 
oxide. 


6x-Y-#6n-Oid, s. [Eng. oxygen; suff. -oid.) 
Chem. 
metallic elements, which, in their chemical re- 
lation, resemble oxygen—viz., bromine, chlo- 
rine, fluorine, iodine, selenium, and sulphur. 


6x-Ys-En-oiis, a. (Eng. orygen; -ous.] Per- 
(os to or derived from oxygen. 


6x-¥ -glds'-siis, s. (Pref. ory- (1), and Gr. 
yAwooa (glissa) = a tongue.) 

Zool, & Paleont.: A genus of Ranide, with 
no teeth on the vomer, from the Oriental 
region. Some fossil species of early Tertiary 
age have been found in the so-called Frog- 
beds of Bombay. 


ox-¥-gly-c6-1yl-iir 6-4, s. [Eng. omy(gen); 
glycolyl, 


and wrea.) [ALLANTURIC-ACID.] 


* dx’-¥-gon, * ox-y-gone, s. [Pref. ory- (1), 
and x . yovia ont) = poy tl as 
Geom. : A triangle having each of its angles 
less than a right angle; an acute-angled 
triangle. 


> dx-Ye-6n-al, a. (Eng. orygon;-al.] Having 
the angles acute ; acute-angled. 


* $x-Y-go-ni-al, a. (Eng. oxygon ; -ial.] The 
same as OXYGONAL (q.V.). 


$x-¥-gua’-nine (u as w), s. [Eng. ory(gen), 
and guanine.) 
Chem. : A body produced by the action of 
tassium permanganate on guanine dissolved 
in caustic soda. 


oax-¥-giim’-mic, «. [Hng. ory(gen), and gum- 
a Derived Some or containing oxygen and 
gummic acid. 


oxygummic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C4Hy90 3. A tetrabasic acid ob- 
tained by the oxida ion of gummic acid. It 
crystallizes in shining needles, soluble in water 
and alcohol, the solutions being strongly acid. 
Heated above 130° it decomposes, giving off 
pungent aromatic vapours. 

bx- gyrts (yr as ir), s. [Pref. ory- (1), 
=< T. yupés (gyrus) = round.] 

Zool.: A genus of Firolide (q.v.). The 


boil, béy ; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 


Pl.): Duflos’ name for those non- | 


6x-y-mor’-phine, s. 


oxygenate—oxyquinine 


small spiral shells of Oxygyrus keraudrenti 
were found by the Challenger expedition to be 
an important constituent in the formation of 
Globigerina ooze, 

6x-Y-hee'-m6-gld-bin, s. (Eng. oxy(gen), 
and hemoglobin.) 

Chem. (Pl.): Loose compounds of true he- 
moglobins with oxygen, which latter they 
give off in vacuo, especially if heated. They 
are characterized by their absorption spectra, 
showing two distinct bands, one in the yellow 
and the other in the green, between I'raun- 
hofer’s D and B lines, 


6x-Y-hip-piir’-ic, a. [Eng. oxy(gen), and 
Meyurt| Derived from or containing oxygen 
and hippuric acid. 
oxyhippuric-acid, s. 
Chem. : CoHgNO4, A very soluble acid pro- 
duced by boiling an aqueous solution of diazo- 
hippuric-acid. 


ox-y-hy-dré-gin, «. (Hng. oxy(gen), and 
hydrogen.) Consisting of or pertaining to a 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen. 


oxyhydrogen-blowpi s. A form 
of blowpipe in which ther teas is produced 
by the combustion of a mixture of eaacent 
and oxygen gases in the proportions which 
form water. The heat thus produced exceeds 
that of any other source except the electric are. 


oxyhydrogen-light, s.  [Lime-.icur, 
DRUMMOND-LIGHT. } 


oxyhydrogen-microscope, s. A mi- 
croscope in which the object is illuminated by 
the incandescence of a piece of lime or marble 
under the action of the oxyhy m-blow- 
pipe, and its image, highly magnified, thrown 
upon a screen so that it may be visible to any 
number of tators at once. Recent im- 

rovements have enabled objects to be ex- 
ibited in this way magnified 1,500 diameters. 


6x-y-i-s6u-vit'-ic, a. [Eng. oxy(gen), and 
tsouvitic.] Derived from or containing oxygen 
and isouvitie acid. 

oxyisouvitic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHg0g=CgHox(OH\O.CH3)(CO.OH)s. 
iiainad cx 2h hese pall. oy the chicas GF 
ethylic aceto-acetate upon chloroform. It 
crystallizes in needles. 


6x-yl-i-zar-ic, a. [Eng. oxy(gen) ; (a)lizar- 
(ine), and suff. -ic.] Derived from oxygen and 
alizarine. 


oxylizaric-acid, s. [Purpcriy.] 


* Ox’-Y-méEl, s. [Gr. dfdperr (oxwmeli), from 
bfbs (ous) = sharp, and perc (meli) = honey ; 
Fr. erymel; Sp. ovimel; Ital. ossimele; Lat. 
oxrymeli.) A mixture of vinegar and honey, 
sometimes made a vehicle for administering 
medicines: as, ovymel of squills. 

“ Ptisans and decoctions of some vegetables with 


oxymel, or the mixture of honey and vinegar. 
Arbuthnot. 


6x-y-mé-sit-yl-én’-ic, a. [Eng. gen), 
and mesitylenic.| Derived from or containing 
oxygen and mesitylene. 


oxymesitylenic-acid, s. one; 

Chem. : CoHy903 = OgHXOH) 4 es a 
monobasic aromatic acid prcneres by heating 
mesitylene sulphonic acid with peaaens hy- 
drate at 250°. It crystallizes in silky needles, 
insoluble in cold water, slightly soluble in 
boiling water and in alcohol, and melts at 
176°. Its salts give a deep blue coloration 
with ferric chloride. 


6x-¥-m6r-Gn, s. [Gr. dt¥pwpov (oxwmdron) 
a saying which at first sight appears foolish, 
from ap inepos (oxuméros) = pointedly foolish, 
from dévs (orus) = sharp, and pwpds (moros) = 
foolish, dull.) 
Rhet.: A figure in which an epithet of a 
quite contrary signification is added to any 
word : as, cruel kindness. 


[Eng. omy(gen), and 
morphine.) 

Chem, : Cy7HigN O4. A base obtained by 
treating morphine with nitrous acid. It forms 
a shining white crystalline powder, insoluble 
in water, alcohol, and ether. 


6x-y-naiph-tho-ic, a. (Eng. omy(gen) ; naph- 


thol, and suff, -ic.) Containing oxygen and 


naphthol. 
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oxynaphthoic-acid, s. 
Chom. (Pl): CioHeCe ony: Formed from 


the two se fet (C\9H70H), by the action of 
sodium and carbon dioxide, The a-acid melts 
at 185°, and its solutions are coloured blue 
with ferric chloride. The f-acid is difficult to 
prepare, 


6x-¥-niph-thyl’-a-mine, s. (Eng. ory(gen), 
and naphthylamine.} 

Chem. : OyyHgNO. Oxynaphthylidine. Naph- 
thameine. A base resembling oreein, produced 
by the action of oxidizing ageuts on naph- 
thylamine. It is an amorphous, dark purple 

wder, with an iodine-like odour, especially 
f heated, insoluble in water, ammonia, and 
potash, stgirily soluble in alcohol, very solu- 
ble in ether, It does not combine with acids 
or with bases. 


6x-Y-niph-thyl-i-dine, s. 


THYLAMINE, ] 


6x-y-n0’-tiis, s. [Pref. ovy- (1 , and Gr. varos 
(notos) = the back.] ie: 

Ornith.: A genus of Campophagide, closely 
allied to the Laniide, peculiar to the islands 
of Mauritius and Reunion. They are remark- 
able for the fact that while the males of both 
species closely resemble each other, the fe- 
males are wholly unlike. (Ibis, 1866, pp. 
275-280.) 


6x-Yn'-tic, a. (Gr. d£¢vw (oruno)=to sharpen.) 
Compar. Anat.: A term applied to glands 

in the stomach of the frog which secrete an 
acid juice. (Foster ; Physiol. (ed. 4th), p. 278.) 


* 6x'-y-0-py, * 6x-y-o-pi-a, s. [Pref. ory- 
(1), and Gr. dus. (opsis) =sight.] Acuteness of 
sight, arising from increased sensibility of the 
retina. 


6x-y-phén’-ic, a. (Eng. (iydr)ory(l), and 
oheaey ic.] Derived from or containing oxy- 
gen and phenylic acid. 


oxyphenic-acid, s. . 

Chem. : CgHgOg=CgHy4.(OH)s. Pyrocatechin. 
Pyromorintannic acid. Obtained by the dry 
distillation of catechu, kino, and other tan- 
ning materials. It crystallizes in quadratic 
prisms, realy soluble in water and alcohol, 
slightly soluble in ether, melts at 102°, vol- 
atilises below its melting point, and boils at 
240-245°. It does not precipitate gelatin or 
the salts of quinine, but its aqueous solution 
forms a white precipitate with neutral acetate 
of lead, CgH4.Pb’’O2. Insoluble in water, but 
slightly soluble in acetic acid. 


* 6x-Yyph’-d-ny, * 6x-y-pho’-ni-a, s. 
joie g - (1), and Gr, wry (phdné) = sound, 
voice.] Acuteness or shrillness of voice. 


$x-¥-pic’-ric, a. [Eng. ory(gen), and picric.} 
oe in’ or derived from oxygen and 
picric acid. 


oxypicric-acid, s. 

Chem.: CgHgNg0g=CgH(N02)3(OH)g. Styph- 
nic acid. <A dibasic acid produced by the 
action of cold nitric acid on resorcin and on 
many gum resins, also by boiling extract of 
logwood, brazil-wood, &c., with nitric acid. 
It crystallizes in yellow hexagonal plates or 
prisms, slightly soluble in water, readily in 
alcoho as ether, melts at 175°, and can be 
sublimed by careful heating. Its salts crys- 
tallize well, and are explosive. 


6x-Yp’-d-da, s. (Gr. b£vr0da (owwpoda), neut, 
pl. of dévrovs (owupous) = swift-footed: pref. 
oxy-, and mods (pous), odds (podos) = a foot.] 
Entom. : A genus of Staphylinide, Nearly 
thirty species are British. 


6x-y-po'-gon, s. [Pref. ory-, and Gr. muywr 
(pogén) = a beard.) 

Ornith. : Helmet-crests ; a genus of Trochil- 
idm, distinguished by a crest and a long tuft 
of white or buff feathers hanging from the 
throat. There are two species: Oxypogon 
lindeni, from Venezuela, and 0. guerint, from 
Colombia. 


sar Fetal s. [Eng. owy(gen), and quin- 
ume. 


(OxYNAPH- 


Chem.: A white crystallo-granular sub- 
stance formed by boiling quinine sulphate 
with potassie nitrite. It is insoluble in 
water, soluble in alcohol and ether, melts at 
100°, and is less bitter than quinine. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 


sian -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, deL 
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$x-Y-rhi-na, s. (Gr. oévppw (oxurrhin), 
d€uppis (onurrhis), genit. ofvppvos (oxwrrhinos) 
= with sharp or fine nose: pref. owy- (1), and 
pis(rhis), genit. puvds (rhinos) = the nose.) 
Palcont.: A genus of fossil sharks founded on 
teeth from the Cretaceous and Tertiary beds. 


dx-¥-rhyn’-cha, s.pl. (Gr. dévppuyxos (owur- 
ane sharp-snouted : pref. oxy- (1), 
and Gr. pyyxos (rhungchos) = the snout. ] 
Zool.: Sea-spiders. A family of Brachy- 
ourous Crustaceans established by Milne-Ed- 
wards. ‘The same as Matap# (q.V.). 


6x-y-rhyn’-chis, s. [OxyruyncHa.] 
Ornith.: A South American genus of Picide, 
akin to Yunx, which it resembles in the bill. 


6x-yr-i-a (yras ir), s. (Gr. dfs (orus) = 
sharp. Named from the acidity of the leaves.] 
Bot.: Mountain-sorrel; a genus of Poly- 
gone. Sepals four, stamens six, stigmas 
two, fruit broadly winged. Only known 
species, Oxyria reniformis, the Kidney-shaped 
Mountain-sorrel. Found in alpine elevations 
in Wales, the North of England, and Scot- 
land. It is common in the Punjab Hima- 
layas, where it is used as a cooling vegetable 
and as medicine, 


6x-yr’-rho-dine (yr as ir), s. Gr. s&s (owus) 
= acid, and pddor (rhodon) = a rose.) 
Pharm.: A composition of vinegar and 
roses, used as a liniment in herpes and ery- 
sipelas. (Dunglison.) 


6x-y-sali_eyl’-ic, a. [Eng. ovy(gen), and 
salicylic.} Contained in or derived from 
oxygen and salicylic acid. 


oxysalicylic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CgH3(OH),COOH. Obtained by 
boiling a solution of iodosalicylic acid with 
potash. Crystallizes in shining needles, and 
acquires a deep blue colour with solution of 
ferric chloride. Is soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether, and melts at 198°. 


6x -Y-salt, s. [Eng. ovy(gen), and salt.] [Oxy- 
ACID.] 


6x-y-stél’-ma, s. [Pref. oxy- (2), and Gr. 
oréAma (stelma) = a girdle, a belt.) 

Bot.: A genus of Asclepiadee. Oxystelma 
esculenta, is a twining Indian perennial. De- 
spite its specific name, it is not often eaten. 
A decoction of it is used as a garglein aphthous 
states of the mouth and fauces. In Sind the 
milky sap is used as a wash for ulcers, and, 
with turpentine, for itch. 


6x-y-stom’-a-ta, s. pl. [Pref. oxy- (1), and 
oTouara (stomata), pl. of ordua (stoma) = the 
mouth.) 

Zool.: A family of Brachyourous Crusta- 
ceans, founded by Milne-Edwards. The cara- 
pace is orbicular and arched in front; the 
anterior claws are large and much compressed. 
He divided it into the Leucosians, the Cal- 
appians, the Corystians, and the Dorippians, 


6x-y-sul'-phide, s. 
sulphide.} 
Chem, (Pl.): Compounds of metallic oxides 
and sulphides, or of sulphides in which the 
sulphur is partly replaced by oxygen. 


oxysulphide of antimony, s. 
MESITE, } 


oxysulphide of zinc, s. [Votrzitr.] 


6x-Y¥-siil_phd-bén’-zide, s. (Eng. ory(gen), 
sulpho-, and benzide.} 

Chem. : (CgH,OH)o8O2. Formed by treat- 
ing two parts of pure phenol with one part of 
fuming sulphuric acid for from three to five 
hours at 190° The crude produet is boiled in 
water, the crystals from which are reerystal- 
lized first from alcohol and then from water. 
It forms white glistening orthorhombic 
erystal of sp. gr. = 1°366. 


yy 7 y y 
OX-y-tel’-1-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. oxytel(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew,] ied 
_Eniom.: A family of Brachelytra. It con- 
sists of small beetles found under moss or 
stones, orin dung. The males of some have 
two horns in front of the head. 


Ox-Yt'-E-liis, s. [Pref. ovy-, and Gr. rédos 
(telos) = an end, a termination.] 


Entom.: The typical genus of the fami 
Oxytelides (q.v.). eu 


[Eng. oxy(gen), and 


[Ker- 


oxyrhina—oyster 


ox-¥-tér-éph-tha-lam’-ie, a. [Eng. oxy- 
(gen) ; terephthalic) ; am(monia), and suff. -i¢.) 
Contained in or derived from oxygen, tereph- 
thalic acid, and ainmonia. 


oxyterephthalamic-acid, s. 
He 
Chem. : CgE;NO» = (CsH140)" N. Obtained 


by the action of reducing agents on nitroter- 
ephthalic acid. It crystallizes in thin prisms, 
slightly soluble in water, alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform. Its salts are crystalline and very 
soluble in water and alcohol, forming fluores- 
cent solutions. 


Ox-Yy-tér-éph-thal-iec, a. [Eng. oxy(gen), 
and terephthalic.} Contained in or derived 
from oxygen and terephthalic acid. 


oxyterephthalic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHy205. Produced, with evolution 
of nitrogen, by the action of nitrous acid on 
oxyterephthalamic acid. The oxyterephthal- 
ates are crystalline, but less soluble than the 
terephthalates, 


6x-¥-thy-m6-qui-none’, s. [Eng. oxy(gen), 
and thynoqwinone.)} 

Chem. : CypH 903. Formed by the action 
of atmospheric oxygen on an alkaline solution 
of thymoquinone. It forms orange-coloured 
needles melting at 169-172”. 


Ox-Y-tol-ic, a. [Eng. oxy(gen); toKuene), 
and suff. -ic.] Contained in or derived from 
oxygen and toluene, 


oxytolic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CyHgO3. A monobasic acid, isom- 
eric with salicylic acid, produced by the 
oxidation oftoluene. It crystallizes in colour- 
less needles, slightly soluble in cold water, 
more so in boiling water, and in alcohol; 
melts at 180°, and at a higher temperature 
distils unchanged. Its salts are crystalline, 
and very soluble in water and alcohol. 


6x-y-tol-u-4am ic, a. [Eng. oxy(gen) ; tolu- 
Gas am(monia), and suff. -ic.) Contained in 
or derived from oxygen, toluic acid, and 
ammonia, ~ 


oxytoluamic-acid, s. 
H ‘ 
Chem. : CgHgNO2 = costteoy’ PS - Obtained 


by reducing nitrotoluic acid with ammonium 
sulphide. It forms yellow microscopic prisms 
slightly soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 
It unites both with bases and with acids. 


6x-Y-t6l-w’-ic, a. [Eng. oxy(gen), and tolwic.} 
Contained in or derived from oxygen and 
toluic acid. 


oxytoluic-acid, s. 


-CHg 
Chem. : CgHg03 = CgH3(OH).CO.OH. An 
aromatic hydroxy-acid, obtained by fusing 
sulpho-paratoluic acid with caustic potash. 
It crystallizes in needles grouped in star-like 
form, and melts at 202-203°. 


6x’-y-tone, a. & s. [Gr. dédrovos (oxutonos), 
from o&vs (oxus) = sharp, and révos (tonos) = 
a tone.] 
A, As adj. : Having an acute sound ; in Gr. 
gram., having the accent on the last syllable. 


* Saptan is undoubtedly oxytone.”—Beames : Comp. 
Gram. Aryan Lang. (1872), i 291. 


B. As substantive: 
*1, Ord. Lang. : An acute sound. 


2. Greek Gram.: A word having the acute 
accent on the last syllable. 


6x-Y-ton'-i-cal, a. [Eng. oxyton(e); -ical. 
The same as OXyToNE, A, (q.v.). ihe : 

Ox’-y-tri-cha, s. [Pref. owy- (1), and Gr. @pi 
(trig); genit. epikos (trékos) =a hair] : 
Zool. : The typical genus of the family Oxy- 
trichide (q.v.). It consists of free-swimming 


animalcula, from salt and fresh water. Nine 
species are known, 
6x-¥-trich’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ovy- 


trich(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Zool.: A family of Infusoria, order Hypo- 
tricha, inhabiting salt or fresh water. Saville 
Kent regards them as the most specialised 
group of Ciliata. (Manual Infus., ii. 760.) 


0x-¥-tri-mé'-sic, a. [Eng. oxy(gen) and tri- 


mesic.) Contained in or derived from oxygel 
and trimesic acid. ; 


oxytrimesic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgH2O0H(COOH)3 Obtained by: 
heating disodie salicylate in a stream of 
carbon dioxide at 300°. It crystallizes from 
water in prisms freely soluble in alcohol, but: 
sparingly in ether and water. 


i) 
dx-¥t'-rd-pis, s. (Pref. ozy- (1), and Gr 
tpomes (tropis) = a keel.} 

Bot.: A genus of Astragalee. Leaves im: 
pari-pinnate; keel of the corolla with a 
narrow point; legume turned more or less 
perfectly ; two-celled. Known species 100, 
of which two, Oxytropis Uralensis and U. cam 
pestris, are found in Scotland. 


6x-y-iir-is, s. [Pref. ovy- (1), and Gr. otpé 
(oura) = a tail.) , 
Zool.: Small Thread-worm; a genus of 
Nematoids, parasitic in man. The male of 
Oxyuris vermicularis is about one-sixth of an 
‘inch, and the female about half an inch long. 
They are gregarious, and inhabit the rectum: 
of children and old people, occasionally stray-- 
ing to the lower bowel, and setting up in- 
flammation. ; 


6'-yér, s. (Norm. Fr. oyer ; Fr. owir = to hear, 
from Lat. audio.] 
Law: 
1, A hearing or trial of causes. 
2. The hearing as of a writ, bond, note, or 
other specialty ; as when a defendant in court- 
prays oyer of a writing. 


{| Oyer and terminer : [Norm. Fr. = to hear~ 
and determine. ] 

Law: A commission issued to two of the: 
judges of the circuit, and certain gentlemen: 
of the county to which it is addressed, em- 
powering them to hear and determine certain 
specitied offences. 


“ The courts of oyer and terminer, and general gaol 
delivery, are held before the Queen’s commissioners - 
twice, and sometimes thrice, in every year in every 
county of the kingdom, excoe London and Middlesex, 
wherein they are now held twelve times. The words 
of the commission are, “‘to inquire, hear, and deter- 
mine:” so that by virtue of this commission they can 
only proceed upon an indictment found at the same 
assizes ; for they must first inquire by means of the 

ud jury or inquest, before they are empowered to 
ear and determine by the help of the petit jury.”— 
Blackstone: Comment., bk. ix., ch. 19. 


0'-yés, 0-yéz, phr. [Fr. oyez = hear ye.] The- 
introduction to any proclamation made by an 
officer of a court of law, or other public crier, 
in order to secure silence and attention. It is: 
usually repeated three times. 


§ The word occurs twice in Shakespeare: 
(Merry Wives, v.5; Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5)» 
in the sense of proclamation. 


* 6y-1ét, s. (Orter.] 
1, An oillet (q-v.). 
2. A scar resembling an eyelet-hole. 


* oylet-hole, s. An eyelet-hole. 


“ As each excels in birth or state, 
His oylet-holes are more and ampler.” 
Prior: Alma, if. 44% 


oys’-an-ite (oys as was), s. [OISANITE.} 


6ys'-tér, s. (A.S. ostre; Mid. Eng. & O. Fre. 
oistre; Fr. huitre, all from Lat. ostrea; Gr. 
dotpeov (ostreon) = an oyster, named from its: 
shell, ooréov (osteon) =a bone, a shell.} 

1. Zool.: The genus Ostrea (q.v.), and espe- 
cially Ostrea virginica, the common American: 
oyster, and O, edulis, the edible European spe- 
cies. There are several other edible species,. 

t these are the best known and most- 
esteemed. The American oysters are often 
very large, and whether large or small are con- 
sidered by epicures on this side of the Atlantic 
to be much superior in flavor to the European 
species, which have a peculiar taste not agree- 
able to the American palate. They are raised in 
vast numbers both in native and in transplanted 
beds along the coast, and are sent to many 
parts of the country. The most prolific beds 
are those of Chesapeake Bay and Long Island 
Sound, while in the Southern States they grow 
in such multitudes as to form bars off the coast: 
and to narrow the channels of certain rivers. 
Oysters vary in length from 3 to 6-inches, but 
sometimes grow considerably larger. In the- 
European oyster beds the supply is principally 
obtained from cultivated deposits, the culti- 
vated oysters being called Natives, and being 
much more highly esteemed than the Sea. 
Oysters, or those of wild growth. 


a eee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cith, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2», c =6; ey =a: qu= kw. 


Oysters have been a favorite article of human 
fi for an unknown period, the kitchen- 
middens of the United States and Europe being 
large collectious of oyster and other shells, 
indicative of epicurean feasts at a remote 
antiquity. The Romans esteemed them highly, 
and practiced artificial culture in ponds, some 
of which are still used for this purpose. Within 
late years efforts have been made to raise 
oysters from the eggs artificially fertilized and 
planted in enclosed ponds. The experiments 


OYSTERS. 


st Bape Geni chcmanthe, i nekinns te fear 
months. ll one mon two mon DB 
Twenty days after birth. 


vhave been successful, but no commercial appli- 
cation of them has been made, The oyster is 
exceedingly prolific, each female being said to 
produce millions of eggs. The young oysters 
are minute, swimming forms, very different in 
formation from the mature animal. After a 
short period of free life their shells develop, and 
they settle on stones, shells, or other material, 
where they spend the remainder of their lives 
in eating and growing, their food being micros- 
copic plants and animals. 


2 Paleont. : [OvsteR-BeD, 2). 

* A stopping oyster, a cholcing oyster: A re- 
tort or proceeding which puts another to 
-silence. 

ex fate}, thereto deviseth to cast in my teeth checks 

el ing oysters."—Heywood : Proverbs, ch. xi. 
bank, s. An oyster-bed (q.v.). 


“An er-bank, in the spawning season, fs a 
cago cmiins place."—Hart > World of the Sea, 
PB 


s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A bed or breeding-place for 
~oysters. 

2. Paleont, : Beds of Ostrea bellovacina are 

found in the lower part of the Woolwich and 

Reading series both in Englandand in France. 


oyster-brood, s. The name given to 
young oysters, the size of a fourpenny-piece 
“to thut of a sixpence. 
“Whoever steals oysters or oyster-brood from an 
1 w is priv perty, is ty of 

falony. "Chambord Eheye. ted iss), Wik. Tee 

oyster-catcher, s. 

Ornith.: Hametopus ostralegus; a hand- 
some British bird, about sixteen inches long, 
most common on the flat, sandy of 
Lincolnshire. The head, neck, throat, sca- 

ularies, quill-feathers, and latter half of the 
Fail feathers are deep glossy black, the rest of 
the plumage pure white. The bill, about 
three inches long, is a rich ruddy colour, 
dee’ at the base; very much compressed, 
with a wedge-like termination. Oyster-catcher 
is a misnomer, for the bird feeds mostly on 
mussels and limpets, though it frequently 
takes to the water in search of food, Some- 
times called the Sea Pie. Mr. Harting in- 
formed Prof. Newton that “‘ the bird seems to 
lay its head sideways ou the ground, and then, 
grasping the limpet’s shell close to the rock 
between the mandibles, use them as scissor- 
blades to cut off the mollusc from its sticking- 
place.” (Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xviii. 111.) 

oyster-cracker, s. A small cracker 
served with oysters. 

oyster-culture, s. The same as OysTER- 
/ FARMING (q.V.). 

“ Oyster-cul/ure has never ceased to be practised in 

Italy."—Chambers’ Encyc. (ed. 1865), vii. 178. 
oyster-culturist, s. A person engaged 
‘in breeding oysters artificially. 
oyster-dredge, s. A rake and drag- 
net for gathering oysters from the bed, A 
stout bag is fastened so as to trail behind the 


oysterer—Paas 


bow of the drag and catch the oysters up- 
turned by the rake, 4 x 


o Speirs s. A place where oysters 
are Yrea artificially. al * 


oyster-farming, s. The act or practice 
of breeding oysters artificially, : 


oyster-fishery, s. 

1, The same as OysTERr-riIsHina (q.v.). 

2. An oyster-bed; a place where oysters 
are taken, 


“Tt is thus al by virtue of a grant from the 
Crown that oyster, are claimed wen pda pd 
of an individual or of a corporation.” mbers’ 
Bneye. (ed. 1865), wil. 179, 


» & The act or practice 


oyster- 
of taking oysters. 
on variously in different 


“ Oyater-Adht 

q The taking of oysters in the United States 
is confined, as popular phraseology expresses it, 
to the months with an R, it being illegal in 
May, June, July, and August. The same close 
time is maintained by law in the oyster fisher- 
ies of England and France, 


oyster-green, s. 

Bot.: Ulva Lactuca. It is so-called because 
it is very green like the lactuce, or lettuce, 
and adheres to oyster-shells. Its taste is very 
bitter. It is given sometimes with lemon- 

uice for scrofula ; the ancients prescribed it 

gout and inflammation, [Laver, s., (2).] 


oyster-knife, s. A strongly stocked 
and thick-bladed knife for opening oysters. 

oyster-park, s. The English transla- 
tion of pare d'huitres, the name given to the 
oyster-beds established by M. Coste on the 
French coast in 1858. 

oyster-patty, s. A patty or pasty made 
with oysters. 

* oyster-pie, s. A dish (according to the 
Snscaniiinals Venais Teseuon ta attest? s 
Nares) prepared with oysters, beaten pepper, 
grated nutmeg, and salt, currants, minced 
dates, barberries preserved or pickled, mace 
in blades, with slices of butter and lemons 
between the layers ; about a dozen in halves, 
the bone, tail, and fins being taken away. 
When this mixture was xed, ‘*butter, 
beaten up with white wine, sugar, and the 
juice of an orange,” was poured in. 

oyster-plant, s. 

Bot.: (1) Steenhammaria maritima ; 
Tragopogon porrifolius, 

oyster-rake, s. [OysTeR-DREDGE.] 
( oyster-shell, s. The shell of the oyster 
q.¥.). 

oyster-tongs, s. An instrument having 
two rake-shaped jaws and a pair of long 
handles, to grasp oysters in their beds and lift 
them to the surface. 

oyster-tree, ». 

Bot.: The genus Rhizophora. [MANGROVE.] 

* oyster-wench, * oyster - wife, 
oyster-woman, s. A woiuan who sells 
oysters. (Shakesp.: Richard I1., i, 4.) 


* 6ys'-tér-ér, s. (Eng. oyster; -er.) An oyster- 
seller. (Sylvester: Tobacco Battered, 267.) 


6-z2e'-na, 0-ze'-na, 8. (Gr. dgava (ozaina), 
from 5m (026) = to smell; Lat. ozena ; Ital. 
& Sp. ozena ; Fr. ozéne.] 
1. Pathol. (Of both forms): A fetid ulcer in 
the nostrils. 
2. Entom. (Of the form ozena): The typical 
genus of the sub-family Ozeninz (q.v.). 


6-zee-ni-ne, s. pl. (Lat. ozen(a); fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ine.] 
Entom.: A sub-family of Carabide, having 
a small fold in the outer margin of the elytra. 
Found in the hotter countries at the roots of 
plants or under the bark of trees. 


é6-zark’-ite, s [After Ozark mountain, Ar- 
kansas ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An amorphous form of Thomsonite 
(q.v.), With sp. gr. 2°24. Derived from the 
alteration of nepheline. 

0-zé’-na, s. [Ozana.] 

O-zi-6r (z as zh), s. [Oster.] 

6-z0'-cér-ite, 0-z0'-kér-ite, « [Gr. igw 
(020) = to smell, and xypds (kéros) = wax.) 


2) 
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Min. : A mineral resembling spermaceti in 
appearance, Sp. gr. 0°55 to 0°90; colour when 
pure, white; but mostly brown. Compos. : 
carbon, 84°43 ; hydrogen 18°69 = 98°12. Seldom 
found pure, but mostly mixed with other 

varaffins, Bound in various places in Galicia, 
oland, but the purest forms occur at Slanik, 
Moldavia. 


0-z0n-a'-tion, s, [Eng. ozon(e); -ation,] The 
act or process of treating with ozone. 


0-zone, s. [Gr. dgw (ozd) = to smell.] 
oO 
Chem. le Believed to be oxygen existing 


as a triatomic molecule. It is nearly always 
present in the atmosphere, apparently as the 
result of electrical action, and is formed by 
passing electric sparks into dry air. It pos- 
sesses a peculiar, almost metallic, odour, and 
seems to have all the properties of oxygen, 
in an enhanced degree. It liberates iodine 
from iodide of potassium, and Schénbein, 
who named it, has used this reaction for its 
detection in the atmosphere, 


6-z0n-if’-6r-olis, a. [Eng. ozon(e); 4 con- 
nect., and Lat. fero = to bear, to produce.] 
Producing or furnishing ozone. 


0-z0n-i-fi-ca/-tion, s. [Eng. ozonify; ¢ 
connective, and suff. -ation.] The act of pro- 
ducing ozone, 


6-zon'-i-fy, v.t. [Eng. ozone; -fy.] To con- 
vert into ozone. 


0’-zOn-ize, v.t. [Eng. ozon(e); -ize.] 
charge with ozone ; to convert into ozone, 


To 


6-z6n-6m’-é-tér, s. ng. ozone, 0 connec- 
tive, and meter (q.v.). An instrument for 
ascertaining the amount of ozone in the 
atmosphere. 


0-zon-6-mét'-ric, a. [Eng. ozonometr(y); 

-ic.] Of or pertaining to ozonometry. ds 

6-zon-dm'-6-try, s. (Eng. ozonometer ; -y. 
The determination of the presence and — 
perties of ozone in the atmosphere, 


G-z0'-né-scdpe, s, A device for detecting 
the presence of ozone, 


P. 


P. The sixteenth letter and the twelfth con- 
sonant of the English alphabet is a labial 
sound, formed by a compression of the anterior 
part of the lips, as in pull, papa, ap. As @ 
sharp labial it is classed with f and corre- 
sponds to the flat labial 6. P has but one 
sound in English, except when in combination 
with h it forms the digraph ph, which is 
sounded as f, and occurs in words derived 
from the Greek. In the case of many words 
derived from the Greek, initial p is not 
sounded, as in pneumatics, psalm, psalter, 

terodactyl. It is sometimes, but rarely, silent 

n the middle of a word, as in receipt. P re- 
presents an original 6 in gossip (Mid. Bug. 
godsib), purse (O. Fr. borse, Lat. bursa), apricot 
Fr. abricot). An original p is represented by 

in lobster (Mid, Eng. loppestre), cobweb (Mid. 
Eng. copweb), and by v in knave (Mid. Eng. 
cnapa.) P is often found inserted between m 
and t, as in empty (Mid. Eng. emtig), tempt 
(O. Fr. tenter, Lat. tento). 

I. As an initial: P represents the Latin 
post = after; as, p.m. = post meridiem= after 
noon ; p.8. = postscript, &c.; in musie for piano 
= soltly. 

Il. As a symbol, P was formerly used : 

In numer, ; To denote 100, and with a dash 
over it, P, to denote 100,000. 

4] (1) To mind one’s P’s and Q's; To be careful 
in one’s behaviour, 

* (2) To be p and q: To be ofthe first quality. 


pa, s. [Papa.] A child’s form of Papa (q.v.). 


* pa’-age (age as is), * pe-age, * ped-age, 
rt (Oo Fr. (tr. péage), from pes sat. Pei 
cum, from Lat. pes (genit, pedis)=a foot ; 
Ital. pedaggio.) A toll for passing over the 
ground of another person. 


Paas (1), s. [Pasou.] The festival of Easter. 
(United States.) 


“boil, béy ; pdt, jSW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, deb 
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* Paas (2), s. [PAce, s.] 
* Paasch, s. [Pascu.] 


pa-bouche’, s. (Turk. pawposh.] A slipper. 
(Usually in plural.) 
“T always drink my coffee as soon as my feet are in 
my pabouches.”—Scott : St. Ronan’s Well, ch. xxx. 


* pah-u-lar, a. [Lat. pabulum = food.] Of 
or pertaining to food; affording aliment or 
food ; alimentary. 


* pib-u-la’tion, s. (Lat. pabulatio, from 
pabulatus, pa. par. of pabulor = to feed.) 
1. The act of feeding or providing food. 
2. Food, fodder. 


* pab’-u-lotis, a. [Lat. pabulwm = food.] Of 
the nature’of food ; affording food or aliment ; 
alimentary, nutritious. (Browne: Vulgar Er- 
rours, bk. iii., ch. xxi.) 


pab’-u-liim, s. [Lat.=food, from the same 

root as pasco = to feed.) 

IL. Literally: 

1. Food, fodder, aliment, nourishment. 

2. That which feeds a fire ; fuel. 

II. Fig. : That which feeds or nourishes the 
intellectual faculties ; food for the mind or 
intellect. ; 


pac, pack, s. [N. Amer. Indian.] A moc- 
casin having a sole turned up and sewed to 
the upper. 


pa’-ca, s. [A Port. form of the native name.] 


Zool. : Celogenys paca, a rodent of the family 
Dasyproctide. It is about two feet long, 
brown, or yellowish-brown above, with from 
three to = 
five bands 
of white 
streaks or 
spots on 
each side; 
white be- 
neath. 
Habitat, > 
Central 
and South 
America, 
from Gua- 
temala to 
Paraguay. 
It resem- 
bles the 
Agouti in 
habits. It 
lives sin- 
gly, or in pairs, passing the day in a hole at 
the root of some tree, or ina burrow. Itisa 
vegetable feeder, and occasionally does damage 
to cornfields and garden. The flesh is well 
flavoured, and is eaten by natives and Euro- 
peans. 


* pa-ca-ble, a. (Lat. pacabilis, from paco = 

appease, to pacify.] Capable of being 

appeased or pacified; placable, pacifiable. 
(Thackeray : Virginians, ch. x.) 


*“pa-cate, a. ([Lat. pacatus, pa. par. of paco 
= to appease, to pacify (q.v.) ; Ital. pacato ; 
Sp. pacado.] Appeased, peaceful, tranquil, 
pacified, 


* pa-ca'-tion, s. [Lat. pacatio, from pacatus, 
pa. par. of paco=to pacify.] The act of 
pacifying, appeasing, or tranquilizing. 


pac’-can, s. [Prcay.] 


Pac-chi-6/-ni-an, a. [See def.) Of or 
belonging to Pacchoni, an Italian anatomist. 


Pacchionian-glands, s. pl. 

Anat.: Glands or corpuscles occurring in 
the external upper central portion of the 
gray convolutions of the hemispheres of the 
brain, beneath the dwra mater. 


pace (1), * paace, * paas, * pas, * pase, 

* pays, s. [Fr. pas, from Lat. passwm, acens. 
of passus = a step, a pace, lit. =a stretching, 
a stretch, from passus, pa. par. of pando = to 
stretch ; Sp. paso ; Port. & Ital. passo.] 

1, Astep; a single change of the foot in 
walking. (Byron: Prisoner of Chillon, iii.) 

2. Manner of walking ; gait, walk. 


“The beggar sings, ev’n when he sees the place 
Beset with thieves, and never mends his pace,” 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat. x. 
3. A linear measure, representing the dis- 
tance traversed by the foot from the place 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; Pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian. 2, © 


Paas—pachydermata 


where it is taken up to that where it is set 
down in walking ; it is variously estimated at 

to 5 feet. The military pace of a single 
step is 2} feet. The old Roman pace (passus) 
contained 5 Roman feet, each of about 11°64 
English inches, and was, therefore, equal to 
about 58 English inches. 

4, A particular movement or mode of step- 
ping which horses are taught, in which the 
legs on the same side are lifted together ; an 
amble. 

5. Degree of celerity ; rate of progress. 


‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day,’ 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, ii. 1. 


* 6, A step, a measure, 

*7, Adais ; a portion of a floor raised above 
the general level; a platform, [Footpace.] 

8. A drove of asses. 


| * (1) To hold a person pace ; To keep pace 
with him ; not to be left behind. 


“ Hold me in pace in deep experiments.” _ 
ee Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., iii. 1. 


(2) To keep pace with: To keep up with ; not 
to be left behind by ; to move or advance as 
faras. (Lit. & fig.) 


pace-maker, s. One who or that which 
sets the pace, asin a race, a cycling club-run, &, 


* page (2), s. [Pascu.] 


page, vt.&t. [Pace, s.] 
A, Intransitive: 
1. To walk, to step, to go, to move; espec. 
with slow or measured steps. 


“From that dire dungeon, place of doom . . . 
Paced forth the judges three,” 
Scott : Marmion, ii, 32, 


* 2, To proceed, to hasten ; to make haste. 


‘‘With speed so pace, 
To speak of Perdita now grown in grace.” 
akesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. 1. 


3. To move by lifting the legs on the same 
side together, said of horses ; to amble. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To measure by steps or stepping: as, To 
pace a piece of land. ' 

2. To walk over or traverse with slow and 
measured steps. 


“ Pacing to and fro the vessel’s deck.” 
Wordsworth : Naming of Places, vi, 


3. To perform in slow and measured steps. 


“ Pacing the sober round.” 
Scott : Marmion, i. 30, 


* 4, To teach to move as the rider wishes ; 
to break in. (Shakesp.: Ant. & Cleop., ii. 2.) 
* 5, To direct, to regulate. 


“Tf you can, ipgce our wisdom 
In that good path that I would wish to go. 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, iv & 


* paged, a. [Pacz, s.] 
1, Having a particular pace or gait; used 
in composition : as, slow-paced, heavy-paced. 
2. Broken in ; trained to pace. 
3. Taught how to behave. 
“She's not paced yet: you must take some pains to 
work her to your manage.”—Shakesp. : Pericles, iv. 6. 
¥ Thorough-paced : Perfectly or thoroughly 
trained; hence, perfect, thorough, out-and- 
out : as, a thorough-paced rascal. 


pac’-er, s. (Eng. pac(e), (1), v.; -er.] 
that paces ; a horse trained in pacing. 

“ His horse, too, which was a pacer, was adorn’d after 
the same airy manner.”—Steele. Spectator, No, 104, 


pa-cha, s. 
pa-cha-lic, a. [PasHatic.] 


pa’-cha-na, s. [Hind] A bitter tonic in- 
fusion, prepared in India from Tinospora cor- 
difolia. 


pa-chir’-a, s. [Name, probably a native one, 
given by Aublet.] 

Bot. : A genus of Bombacex, akin to Adan- 
sonia. Pachira (Carolinea) alba is a South 
American tree, the inner bark of which fur- 
nishes excellent cordage. P. macrantha is a 
large tree, 100 feet high, with greenish flowers 
and blood-red filaments, 


pach’-n6-lite, s. (Gr. réxvn (pachné) = rime, 
hoarfrost, and Aé@os (lithos) = a stone.] 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral occurring, as- 
sociated with cryolite, at Evigtok, Arksut- 
Fiord, Greenland. Sp. gr., 2'923; lustre, 
vitreous ; colourless to white; transparent. 


One 


[PasHa.] 


Compos.: fluorine, 5112; aluminium, 1229; 
calcium, 16°14 ; sodium, 12°38 ; water, 8°07 = 
100 ; formula, 3(Ca, Na) F + AloF3 + 2HO. 


pa-chom’-é-tér, s. [Gr. waxvs (pachus) = 
thick, and Eng. meter (q.v.).] An instrument 
for measuring the thickness of the glass of 
mirrors. , 


pach-y-, pref. [Gr. raxvs (pachus) = thick, 
large, stout.] (See etym.) 


pich-y-bléph-a-ro-sis, s. [Pref. pachy- ; 
Gr. BArgbapov (blepharon) = the eyelid, and 
suff, -osis; Fr. pachyblépharose. ] 
Path.: The thickening of the tissue of the 
eyelids through chronic inflammation. 


t pach-y-car’-di-a, s. pl. [Pref. pachy-, and 
Gr. xapdta (kardia) = the heart.] 
Zool.: A division of Vertebrata, proposed 
by Haeckel, including all those who have a 
distinct heart—.e., all except the Lancelet, 
Amphioxus lanceolatus. 


pach-y-car-poiis, a. [Pref. pachy-, and Gr. 
kapmros (karpos) = fruit.] Having the pericarp 
thick. 


paich-y-¢éph’-a-la, s. [Pref. pachy-, and 
Gr. kegady (kephalé) = the head.] 
Ornith. : Thick-head ; thick-headed Shrike ; 
a genus of Laniide, or the typical genus of 
the family Pachycephalide (q.v.). There are 
forty-four species, ranging from the Sula 
Islands to the Fiji Islands and Australia. 


paich-y-¢é-phal'-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
pachycephal(a) ; Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.) 
Ornith.: Thick-heads ; thick-headed Shrikes ; 
a family of Passerine birds almost confined to 
the Australian region, a single species extend- 
ing to Java and Aracan, and another (?) to 
Madagascar. It contains five genera and 
sixty-two species. Often united with the 
Laniide, ‘“‘but most modern ornithologists 
consider it to be distinct.” (Wallace.) 


pach-y-cha-li-na, s. [Pref. pachy-, and Gr. 
xadwwos (chalinos) = a bridle, a bit.] 
Zool.: A genus of Silicispongize, family 
Chaliniee. It approaches the Renierine by 
the preponderance of spicules. 


pach-Ye-né’-mi-a, s. [Gr. waxv«vnpos (pa- 
chuknémos) = with stout calves: pref. pachy-, 
and Gr. kvyjpyn (knémé) = the leg.] 
Entom.: A genus of Ligide, of which Pa- 
chycnemia hippocastanaria is the only British 
representative. 


pach-y-cor-miis, s. (Pref. pachy-, and Gr. 
kopwos (kormos) = the trunk of a tree. Named 
in allusion to their thick bodies.] 

Paleont. ; A genus of sauroid fishes, founded 
by Agassiz chiefly on remains from the Lias of 
Lyme Regis and Whitby. He enumerates 
eight species. (Poissons Fossiles, ii. 110-114.) 


pach-¥-die’-tyl, s. [Pacnypacrytus.] An 
animal having thick toes. 


pach-y-dac’-ty1-1, s.pl. [Pacnypacry.us, 2.] 


pach-y-dae’-tyl-oits, a. (Eng. pachydactyl ; 
-ous.) Having thick toes; thick-toed. 


“I think we should infer a larger number of pachy- 
dactylous, than leptodactylous, animals to have m: 
the tracks.”"—Prof. Hitchcock: Ichnology of Massa- 
chussets, p. 81. 


pach-y-dae'-tyl-iis (pl. pach-y-dac’— 
tyl1-1), s. [Pref. pachy-, and Gr. SdxrvAos (dak- 
tulos) = a finger. ] 


1, Zool.: A genus of Geckotide, with five 
species, from South and West Africa and 
Ascension. 


2. Paleont. (Pl.): One of the groups into 
which Prof. Hitchcock divided his genus Or- 
nithichnites (q. v.). 

pach-y-dén’-dron, s. [Pref. pachy-, anda Gr. 
SévSpoy (dendron) = a tree.) 


Bot. : A sub-genus of Aloe, consisting of ar- 
borescent species from the Cape of Good Hope. 


pach’-¥-dérm, s. [Pacnypermata.] Any 
individual of the Pachydermata (q.v.). 


pach-¥-dér’-mal, a. [Eng. pachyderm; -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the Pachydermata, 


+ pach-y-dér’-ma-ta, s. pl. [Pref. pachy- 
and pl. Gr. &pya (derma)=the skin.) > 
Zool. : An order of Mammalia, founded by 
Cuvier, for hoofed non-ruminant animals with 


§ marine; go, pdt, 
=e; ey=a; qu=kw. 


thick integuments. He divided it into three 
groups, Proboscidea, Ordinaria, and Solidun- 
Gula. The first division is now raised to 
ordinal rank, and contains the Elephants ; the 
others are grouped in one order, Ungulata 
(q.v.) To these two orders Prof. Huxley has 
provisionally added a third, Hyracoidea (q.v.). 


Pich-y-dér’-ma-toid, « [Mod. Lat. 
en ; suff. -oid.] Resembling or re- 
ating to the Pachydermata, or thick-skinned 
mammals, 


pach-y-dér’-ma-toiis, a. 
pachy a); Eng. ee mat ~ous.) 
1, Lit.: Of or pertaining to the order 
Pachydermata ; resembling a pachyderm. 
2. Fig. : Thick-skinned, not sensitive ; 
hardened against ridicule, sarcasm, &c. 


paich’-y-giis-tér, s. (Pref. pachy-, and Gr. 
yaorip (gastér) = the belly.) 

Entom.: A — of Stratiomyide (q.v.). The 

larvee of Pachygaster ater live in rotten wood. 


ach-y-glés’- 1. f. and 
vee ok Ph Gidea) By miltrie 


Zool, : The same as BREVILINGUIA (q.¥v.). 


p&ch-y-mén-in-s7- .  [Pref. pachy- 

and ae madiwe .] : 2 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the dura mater. 

It rarely occurs except through iujury to or 
disease of the bones of the head. 


p&ch-yg-na’-tha, s. [Pref. pachy-, and Gr. 
yvados (gnathos) = a jaw.) 

Entom,: A genus of Spiders, family Theri- 
diidw (q.v.), remarkable for abnormal devel- 
opment of the falces. Pachygnatha Clerckii, 
aoe under stones, is widely distributed in 

n. 


—¥-ndl’ Gr. j a 
Ee be tas eee 
crest, a ridge.] 


Paleont.: A Tapiroid genus from the 
Eocene Tertiary of Europe. 
pi&ch-y-dp-tér-oiis, a. (Pref. pachy-, and 


Gr. mrépov (pteron) =a wing.) Thick winged. 
“ pach’-¥-Ote, a. [Pacuyorus.] Having 
ick ears, specially applied to the genus 
Pachyotus (q.v.). 
* pach -6'-tiis. * pach-y-o'- s. (Pref. 
pec Gr. obs (ous), pa @tés (otos) = 
an ear. 


Zoology: 

1. (Of the form pachyotus): A genus of bats 
erected by A. Gray. (Agassiz; Mag. of Zool. 
é& Bot., 1838.) 

2 (of the form pachyotis): A name applied 
by Gloger to bats having thick ears. 


pach-y- ‘-li-dze, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
per AR rok ; Lat. fem. vf adj . suff. -ide.) 
Bot. : A family of Vandew (q.v-). 
pach-y-phyl'-liim, s. (Pref. pachy-, and 
Gr. PM tn fo n) =a leaf.) 
Bot. : The typical genus of the family Pachy- 
phyllide (q.v.). 
pa&ch-y-pleti’-ri-da, s. (Mod. Lat. 
psa Fs Lat. fem. adj. suff. -ide.) 
Bot.: A family of Umbellifers. 


pi&ch-¥-pleti-riim, s. [Pref. pachy-, and Gr. 
ve ect (ole), mAeupov (plewron) =a rib.) 
Bot.: The typical genus of the Pachypleu- 
ride (q.v.). 
Ppiich-yp-6r-a, s. [Pref. pachy-, and Lat. 
porus = a passage.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Favositide, allied to 
Alveolites, from the Silurian and Devonian. 


-Yp'-tér-is, s. [Pref. pachy- and Gr. 
mrépis (pteris) = a fern.) 
Paleobdot.: A genus of Ferns of Jurassic age. 


puch-y-reis’-ma, s. [Pref. pachy, and Gr. 
épeopa (ereisma) =a prop, a support.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Cyprinide (q.v.), 
uliar to the Great Oolite. Shell, very 
Prick and ponderous, cordate ; umbones, 


large, sub-spiral. 


p&ch-y-rhiz-6-d .  [Pref. pachy-, Gr. 
he rc) —¥ ous. aa pie odous) = & 


boil, bd} ; pdUt, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, coer -cious, 
2d 


(Mod. Lat. 


pachydermatoid—pack 


Paleont.: A Cretaceous genus of physos- 
tomous tishes, probably allied to the Hso- 
cide (Pikes), 


pach-y-rhi-ziis s. (Gr. mayvpicos hy- 
rhizos) = thick rooted ; pref. ae ana oe. 
piga (rhiza) = a root. } 

Bot.: A genus of ae Phaseolem, con- 
sisting of twining plants with violet-blue 
pees flowers. It is a native of the 

t and West Indies, Feejee, &e. It is culti- 
vated in India for its tuberous roots, six or 
eight feet long, and as thick as a man’s thigh. 
They are eaten, especially in time of scarcity, 
either raw or boiled. In the latter case they 
resemble turnips, 


A ‘-tich-oiis, a. [Pref. pachy-, and Gr. 
arixos (stichos) = a row, an order.] . 
Bot. (Of cells): Thick-sided, 


pach-y-tei-chis’-ma, s. [Pref. pachy- and 
Gr. retxiopa (teichisma) = a fortification ; 
TEtXOS Ceichos ) = a wall.) 
Palewont, : A genus of Hexactinellid Sponges, 
family Ventriculitide, from the Upper Juras- 
sic series. 


-y-the’-ca, s. [Pref. pachy-, and Eng., 
&e., (q.v.). 

Paleobot.: A hypothetical Lycopodiaceous 
—_ founded by Hooker, to which he re- 
erred certain sporangia occurring in the 
British Upper Silurian, 


p&ch-y-thér-i-iim, s. [Pref. pachy- and 
Gr. @nptor (thérion) = a wild an®nal.) 
Paleont.: A gigantic genus of Edentata, 
from the bone-caves of Brazil, of Post-Plio- 
cene age. 


pach-y-ir-is, s. 
ovpa (oura) =a tail.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of Sciznide, closely allied 
to the type-genus, but having the verticals 
closely covered with small scales. 


pa&g-i-fi-a-ble, a. (Eng. pacify ; -able.] Cap- 
able of being pacified or appeased ; placable. 


pa-cif’-ic, * pa-cif’-ick, * pa-cif-fique, 

a. & s, [Fr. pacifique, from Lat. pacificus = 
peace-making : pax (genit. pacis) = peace, and 
faucio = to make ; Ital. & Sp. pacijico.) 

A, As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Peace-making; restoring or tending to 
restore peace; pacifying, conciliatory, mild, 
appeasing. 


“ He paus'd, and these Sea words ensue.” 
4 Pope: homer ; Iliad vii, 448. 


2. Characterized by peace or calm; peace- 
ful, calm, tranquil, quiet. 
“In my long life and pacifique prosperitie.”"—Hall : 
Edward 11. (an. 23). 


3. Disposed to peace and quiet; peaceful, 
not warlike : as, a pacific disposition. 

Il. Geog. : The epithet applied to the ocean 
between the west coast of America and the 
east coast of Asia. [B.] 

B. As substantive: 

Geog. : The great ocean lying between the 
west coast of America and the east coast of 
Asia, so called by Magellan from the fair 
weather and absence of storms which he ex- 
perienced in his voyage over it. 


*pa-cif’-ic-a-ble, a. (Eng. pacific; -able.] 
Capable of being pacifled or appeased ; paci- 
fiable. 

“The conscience is not pacificable."—Bp. Hall: 
Heaven upon Earth, §4 

*pa-cif'-ic-al, a. [Eng. pacific; -al.] Pacific, 

peaceful, calm. 


“ Pacifical and Christian ends."— Wotton ; Remains, 
p. 497. 


pa-cif-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. pacifical ; -ly.] 
n a pacific manner; peacefully, peaceably, 
quietly. 


pa-cif-i-ca-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. pacift- 
cationem, accus, of pacificatio, from pacificatus, 
. par. of , pacificor = to pacify (q.v.); 
Bp. pacificacion ; Ital. pacificazione.] 
1. The act of making peace, appeasing, or 
pacifying ; peace-making, reconciliation. 
*2. A conciliatory or pacifying word or act. 


“To deliver some present and gentle pacification.”— 
North: Plutarch, p. 192 


[Pref. pachy-, and Gr. 
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*pa-oif’-I-ca-tor, s. [Lat., from pacificatus, 

par. of pacifico, erp = to pacify (q.v.); 

Yr. pacificatewr.} One who makes or restores 
peace ; a peacemaker. 


“He had in consideration the pat Bag blessed 
Person of a pacijicator.”—Bacon ; Henry VII, p. 50. 


*pa-cif -i-ca-tor-y, * pa-cif-i-ca-tor-ie 
a, ~ (Lat. pacificatorius, from pacifieator.j 
Tending to pacify or make peace ; conciliatory. 


“A certayne agreement pacificatorie was concluded 
between them.”—Fozx ; Martyrs, p. 1,049. 


"paig-i-fig-i-ty, s. [As if from a Lat. paci- 
Jicitas.) Pacific influence or intentions. 
“Confidence in Mr. Pitt's pacificity."—W. Taylor : 
‘+ Memoir, 1. 369. 


*pa-cif’-i-coiis, a. [Lat. pacificus = pacific 
wae Pacific. (Hacket: Life of Williams, 


pag’-i-fi-ér, * pac-i-fy-er, s. (Eng. pacify ; 
-er.) One who pacifies ; a pacificator. 


“This pacifyer of thys dyvision.”—Sir 7, F 3 
Worke a ys dyvision, ir More 


pag¢’-i-fy, * pac-i-fie, v.t. (Fr. pacifier, from 
Lat. pacifico, pacificor, from pax (genit. pacis) 
= peace, and facio=to make; Sp. pacificar ; 
Ital. pacificare.} 
1, To appease, to calm, to quiet, to still; to 
compose agitation, excitement, or resentment 


in. 
“Pray you, pacity yourself, Sir-John; there comes 
no swaggerers here,” —Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., li. 4 
2. To restore peace to; to tranquillize, to 
quiet. 


Pa-gin’-i-an, a. [After Pacini, an Italian 
a cect Pertaining to, or discovered by 
‘acini. 


Pacinian - bodies, Pacinian - cor- 
puscles, s. 

Anat.: Certain corpuscles appended to 
the nerves; first noticed by Pacini in 1830 
and 1835, and described by him in 1840. In 
the human subject they are found in great 
numbers in connection with the nerves of the 
hand and foot, the nerves, as it may be pre- 
sumed, of touch ; but they also exist sparingly 
on other spinal nerves, and on the plexuses of 
the sympathetic, though never on the nerves 
of motion. They consist first of a series of 
membranous capsules, from thirty to sixty in 
number, enclosed one within the other, aud 
secondly of a single nervous fibre of the tubu- 
lar kind enclosed in the sheath, and advancing 
from the central capsule, which it traverses 
from end toend. (Todd & Bowman.) 


pa-gite, s. [After La Paz, Bolivia, where 
found ; suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. pazit.] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in thin crystal- 
line plates, and massive, associated with bis- 
muth and gold. Crystallization, orthorhombic. 
Hardnoss, 4 to 4°5; sp. gr., 6°297 to 6°303; 
lustre, metallic; colour, tin-white to steel- 
gray ; streak, black. Comp. : arsenic, 63°56 ; 
sulphur, 6°78; iron, 29°66 = 100, which is 
equivalent to the formula FeSg + 4FeAse. 


pack (1), s. [Pac.] 


pack (2), * packe, * pakke, s. (Gael. pac 
=a pack, a mob; =to pack up; Irish 

c, pacadh =a pack; Bret. pak=a_ pack; 

elsh baich =a burden ; Dan. pak, pakke =a 

pack ; Ger. pack =a pack, a parcel, a rabble.) 

IL, Ordinary Language : 

1, A bundle of anything tied or bound up 

for carriage ; a bale. 

2. A burden, a load. 

“But when they took notice how stupid a beast {t 
was, they loaded it with packs and burdens.”— 
L'Estrange ; Fables. 

8. A collection, a stock, a store; a large 

number. 
“ Heap on your head 
A pack of sorrows that would press you down.” 
Shakesp, » Two Gentlemen of Verona, til. 1. 
4. A number of persons confederated or 
united for a bad purpose; a confederacy, a 
crew, a gang. 

“You panderly rascal! there's a knot, a gang a 
pack, a conspiracy, against me.”—Shakesp.: Me-ry 
Wives of Windsor, iv. 2. 

5. A complete or due set or number of play- 

ing-cards ; a deck of cards. 


“Tt is wonderful tosee persons of sense tere away 
a dozen hours together in shuffling and dividing a 
pack of cards."—Addison » Spectator, No, 93. 


6. A number of dogs or hounds hunting or 
kept together. 


“ Yelled on the view the opening pack.” 
Scott - dy of the Lake, 1. & 
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7. A large area or field, of floating ice, com- 
posed of pieces packed closely together. [PAcK- 
10.) 

*8. A prostitute, a strumpet. 

4 Though this was the more general mean- 
ing of the word, it was sometimes used as a 
term of reproach, without reference to sex. 
(Davies.) 

*9, A measure of coals, about three Win- 
chester bushels. 

I. Technically : 

1. Coopering: The staves and headings of a 
cask hooped up in a compact bundle for 
transportation ; a shook. 

2. Iron-working: A pile or bundle of sheet- 
iron plates, for heating or rolling simultane- 
ously. 

3. Hydropathy: A wet sheet for closely 
wrapping up a patieut ; the act or process of 
wrapping up ina wet sheet ; the state of being 
80 -wrapped up. 

4, Wool: A quantity of wool equal to about 
240 Ibs. 


pack-duck, s. A kind of stout, coarse 
linen, for making packcloths, 


eo Pense, s. A warehouse for receiving 
goods. 


pack-ice, s. The collection of broken 
floe, which, huddled together under pressure, 
is constantly varying in its position. 

pack-load, s. The load which an animal 
ean carry on its back. 


Pack-Monday, s. 
October 10. 


pack-rag day, s. Old May day, being 
the day on which servants hired for the year 
prepare to leave. 


pack-sheet, s. Stout, coarse cloth for 
packing goods in; packcloth. 


pack-staff, s. A pedlar’s staff. 


pack-way, s. A narrow road or way by 
which goods can be carried by packhorses. 


vack (3), * packe, s. & a. 
pact (q.v.). ] 
A, As subst. : An agreement, a pact, a com- 
pact, a contract. 


“This was a gross packe betwixt Saturninus and 
Marius.’"—North ; Plutarch, p. 459. 


B. As adj. : Familiar, intimate, contiden- 
tial. (Scotch.) 


pack, * packe, v.t. & 7. [Dut. pakken; Ger. 
packen; Dan. pakke.) [Pack (2), s.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To form into a pack or package for trans- 
portation or storage ; to make into a bundle 
or bale; to stow. 

“So many packers to pack their packs.”— Hackluyt : 

Voyages, i. 210. 
2. To place or set close together ; to crowd. 
“ And so two citizens, who take the air, 
Close pack'd, and smiling, in a chaise and one.” 
Cowper: Task, i. 80. 

3. To load, to burden, properly with goods 
tied up. 

I zs And yet our horse uot packed !”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry 
np rR 

4, To fill or stow regularly or neatly with 
goods : as, To pack a box or chest. 

5. To put up in close vessels, so as to pre- 
serve from decay or decomposition: as, To 
pack meat in tins, &c. 

6. To make air-tight by stuffing, as the pis- 
ton of an engine; to stuffas a joint. [PacK- 
ING. ] 


7. To put together, sort, or arrange, as 


The Monday after 


{A corrupt. of 


ecards, so as to secure an unfair advantage in | 


the game. 
“There be that can pack cards and yet cannot play 
well.”"—Bacon: Essays. 
_ 8, To assemble or bring together unfairly or 
improperly, with a view to secure some ad- 
vantage, or to favour some particular side or 
interest. 
“Tt was by this packed and overawed Parliament 
ppnuled, —Prynne: Treason & Disloyalty, pt. i., ch. 
9, To dismiss without ceremony ; to send 
off; to make to begone. (Generally with of.) 
“He cannot live, I hope, and must not die, 
Till George be pack’d with post horse up to heay'n.” 
Shakesp.: Richard /11., i. 1, 
II. Hydropathy: To wrap or envelop in a 
wet sheet and other wrappers. 


——f 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


pack—pact 


B. Intransitive: 

1. To tie or bind up goods in packs or 
bundles for transportation ; to put up or stow 
goods for carriage. 


“Thursday would be devoted to packing and fare- 
well strolls CH shore and cliffs.”—Z. J. Worboise  Sis- 
sie, ch. xvii, 


2. To be capable of being packed or stowed 
in a small compass, for storage or carriage: 
as, Some goods pack well. 

*3. To depart in haste ; to gooff inahurry; 
to bundle off. 


“Well, the most courageous fiend bids me pack,” — 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 


4, To gather or collect together into a com- 
pact mass : as, Wet snow packs. 

5. To gather together into packs, flocks, or 
bodies. 


“The frosty nights will cause the perch to pack.”— 
Field, Oct. 8, 1885. 


* 6. To act in collusion for unfair or unlaw- 
ful purposes. 
“That this so profitable a merchandize riseth not to 
a proportionable enhauncement with other less bene- 
ficial commodities, they impute partly Wo the eastern 
buyers packing, partly to the owners not vending the 
same.”—COarew = Survey of Cornwall. 
{| (1) To pack cards: To cheat; to act un- 
fairly. 
(2) To send one packing (or a packing): To 
send one off sharply about his business ; to 
bundle a person off. 


“Is none of my lads so clever as to send this judge 
packing #”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


pack’-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. pack, v.; 

-age.J ® 

1. The act of packing goods or wares. 

2. A pack ; a bundle or bale of goods packed 
or bound together. 
’ 3. A charge made for packing goods. 

*4, A duty charged in the port of London 
on goods imported or exported by aliens, or 
by denizens, the sons of aliens. 


pack’-ag-ing (ag as ig), s. [Eng, pack; 
-ing.) The act or process of packing goods. 


packaging-machine, s, <A bundling- 
press (q.V.). 


pack’-Aall, s. (Eng. pack, and ull (?).] A kind 
of basket made of the outer rind of the ita 
palm, Mauritia flecuosa. 


pack’-cloth, s. [Eng. pack (2), s., and cloth.] 
Coarse baling material; hemp, jute, &c. ; 
gunny, ee 


pack’-ér, s. [Eng. pack, v.; -er.] One who 
packs ; specif., one who packs up goods or 
wares for transportation by sea or land; one 
whose business it is to pack provisions for 
preservation from decay or decomposition ; 
one who packs herrings in barrels. 


pack’-ét, * pac-quét (qu as k), s. (0. Fr. 
pacquet; Fr. paquet, from Low Lat. paccus, 
from Low Ger. pakhk=a pack (q.v.); Sp. & 
Port. paquete ; Ital. pacco.] 
1, A small pack, package, or bundle; a 
little parcel. : 


“The packet, Cromwell, 
Gave ’t you the king?” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIIL, iii. 2. 
2. A vessel employed to convey mails from 
country to country, or from port to port, or 
to carry goods and passengers at certain 
iis intervals; a mail-steamer, a dispatch- 
oat. ~ 


POCKSE- DOME? s. ~The same as PackET, 
8ig32 


packet-day, s. The day for posting 
letters to be conveyed by a packet; the day 
of departure of a packet. 


packet -ship, packet -vessel, s. 
[Packet, s., 2.] 
* pack’-ét, v.t. & i. [Packer, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To bind or tie up in a packet or parcel. 


“My resolution is to send you all your letters, w 
sealed and pucketed.”—Swift - talons — 


2, To send away or transport in a packet- 
vessel. 


B. Intrans.: To ply with a packet or dis- 
patch-boat. 
pack’-fong, pak’-fong, s. [Chinese.] 
Min.: A Chinese alloy known as white 
cep Dele Copper, 40°45; zinc, 25:4; nickel, 


pick’-horse, s. [Eng. pack (2), s., and horse.} 
A horse of burden; a horse employed in 
carrying packs or bundles of goods. 


“Goods were carried MypeRe trains of packhorses.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. iii 


pack’-ing, *pack-yng, pr. par., a., & s. 
(Pack, v.] ; 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or process of binding in a pack 
or bundle. 

2, The act of stuffing or closing a joint. 

3. A material used for closing up an empty 
space, or for stuffing or closing a joint. In 
the atmospheric engines of Papin, Savary, 
and Newcomen, the piston was packed air- 
tight by means of flooding its upper surface 
with water. Watt obtained a patent in 1769 
for packing pistons with lubricators. Air- 
tight joints for fruit or jam can-covers are 
made by screwing or clamping the covers 
upon a gasket of rubber; or wax or resin is 
run into a crevice. 

*4, A trick, a cheat, a falsehood, a decep- 
tion. 


“Through the craftie packing of the cardinall.”— 
Fox: Martyrs, p. 902. 


II. Masonry: The filling in of a hollow or 
double wall. 


packing-awil, s._ An aw] for thrusting a 
twine through a packing cloth or the meshes 
of a hamper, in order to fasten the package 
by tying. 

packing-bolt, s. 

Steam-eng. : A bolt which secures the gland 
of a stuffing- box. 


packing-box, s. 
1, Ord. Lang. : A packing-case (q.v.). 
2. Steam-eng.: A stufting-box (q.v.). 


packing-—case, s. A deal or other box 
for transportation of goods. 


packing-needle, s. <A long curved 
needle, used for fastening bales, hampers, &c. 


* packing-officer, s. An excise officer 
who superintends the packing of exciseable 
articles. 


*packing-penny, s. A parting present. 

GY To give a packing-penny: To dismiss, as 
with a parting present. 

“ Will you give 
A packing-penny to virginity?” 
Ben Jonson : Case is Altered, iii. 3. 

packing-press, s. A press for baling 
cotton, wool, hay, &c. The power, preferably 
hydraulic, is applied to the platen from 
beneath. 


packing-sheet, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. ; A large sheet for packing or 
covering goods. 

2. Hydrop. : A wet sheet used for packing 
patients. Thus enveloped, they have blankets 
rolled round them, and a down coverlet is 


placed over all. This is continued for from 
half an hour to an hour. 


packing-stick, s. .A woolder (q.v.). 


pack-man, s. [Eng. pack (2), and man.]} 
One who carries a pack ; a pedlar. 


* pack’-paunch, s. [Eng. pack, and paunch.) 
A devourer. (Stanyhurst : Virgil; Ain. iv.) 


pack’-sad-dle,s. [Eng. pack (2), and saddle.} 
A saddle constructed for a pack or sumpter 
animal. It is provided with hooks, rings, 
ond straps to support baggage, stores, or 
rations. 


““Your beards deserve not so honourable a grave 
to stuff a butcher's cushion, or to be eneorbed in Se 
ass's packsaddle.""—Shakesp. : Coriolunus, ii. 1, 


pack’-thréad, * pack-thred, s. [Eng. 
pack (2), and thread.) Strong thread or caine 
used in tying up parcels. 


“Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses,” 
Shakesp.. Romeo & Juliet, v. & 


pack’-wax, s. [Paxwax.] 


pa'-co, s. [Peruy. paco, alpaco.] 
Zool. : The Alpaca (q.v.). 


* pact, s. (Lat. pactum = an agreement, from 
pactus, pa. par. of pacisco = to stipulate, to 
agree ; Fr. pacte; Sp. pacto; Ital. patto.] A 
bargain, a compact, an agreement, a contract. 


pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


Syrian. 2, ce =6; ey =a; qu= kw. 


* 
pac'-tion, s. (Lat. pactio, from pactus, pa. 
. of = to stipulate; Fr. paction. | 
compact, a bargain, an agreement, [Pacr.] 
“They rie wunge the right of the Commonwealth 
A ar “Tava e. Treachery & Disloyalty. 


“pac tion-al, a. (Eng. paction; -al.) Of 

he nature of a compact or agreement; by 
way of compact. 

_ se rd duties . . . are not and con- 


* Cases of Conscience, p. 126. 
* pac-ti-tious, a. [Lat. pactitius, pactictus, 


‘om pactus, pa. par. of paciscor = to stipulate, 
3 “i "Setited by compact or seament 
ACT. 


Uiti 


P&c-to-li-an, a. [See def.) Of or pertain- 
ing to Pactolus (now Bagouly), a celebrated 


river of Lydia, rising on Mount Tmolus, and 
falling into the Hermus after watering the 
city of Sardes. It was famous for its golden 


sands, which were fabled to have been pro- 
duced by Midas having bathed in its waters. 


pie’-tiim,s. [Lat. =a pact (q.v.).] 

Scots Law: An agreement or contract be- 
tween two or more persons to do or give 
anything. 

pactum-illicitum, s. 

Scots Law: A term applied to all contracts 

d to law, as being either contra legem 
(= contrary to the law), or centra bonos mores 
= opposed to or inconsistent with morality 
or sound policy). 
* p&ct-ure, s._ [Lat. pactus, pa. par. of pango 
= to compose.] Composition. 
Pen Seinen seas Dom mabcra Dyin. tints 


pac’-u, s. [(S. American name.] 
Ichthy.: Myletes Paco (Humboldt), a very 
large species of Salmonide. It is good eating. 


pa-ciil, s. (Native name.] 
Bot. : A variety of plantain furnishin; 
of the Manilla hemp. P (Treas. of Bot.) eRe" 


pad (1), s. pad =a path ; Low Ger. ; 
O. Dut. uaperuitie Magy sith Gage) 
*1. A path, a footpath, a road. 

ean ee eee pee ad bie Ben At oS Sng 


#2, An easy-paced horse ; an ambler. 
“ An abbot on an ambling pad.” 
t Tennyson ; Lady of Shalott, ii, 20. 
SQA ob Ryne who infests the road 
on foot; afootpad. (Gay: Fable 46, pt. i.) 
4. The act of robbing ; highway robbery. 


bs, me ae s. A horse of easy paces; 
one broken to amble. 


“T was about & pad-nag for your sister.”— 
Cibder: fom 


id -nag,v.i. Toamble. (Richardson: 
iii. 235.) 


pia @ *padde, s. [Another form of pod 


IL, Ordinary Language: 

1. A soft cushion ; a bundle of the nature 
of a cushion; a piece of cloth, leather, &c., 
stuffed with straw, cotton, wool, hay, or other 
soft material. 

“He was kept in the bands hauing vnder him but 

onely a pad of straw."—Fox : Martyrs, p. 854. 

2. A quantity of blotting-paper or other 
soft material used for writing upon or for 
blotting written matter; a writing-pad. 

3. A bundle. 

4, A pannier, a ped. [Pepiar.] 

5. Among fish-dealers a measure varying in 
quantity ; a pad of mackerel is sixty fish. 

6. A fox’s foot. (Prov.) In America it is 
also applied to a hare’s foot. 


“ Hares’ tracks were numerous. Their great soft 
had left their imprint everywhere,"—Burroughs > 

epacton, Pp. 293, 

IL. Technically : 


1. Cricket: A guard or protection for the 
leg, composed of soft leather stuffed with hair. 

2. Harness : 

() (Harness-Pap]. 

(2) [Pap-saDDLE]. 

(8) [KyreE-caP, 2]. 

8. Shipbwild.: A piece laid over a ship's 
beam to give the camber. 

4, Surg.: A bag or cushion of any soft 
material for relieving pressure, supporting a 
part, or to prevent chafing. 


boul, + pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, 
pias shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


paction—paddle 


pad-cloth, s. (Hovusine (1), 1.] 


pad-plate, s. 
Harness: An iron bow, either malleable or 
moe upon which the pad is made, answer- 


ing the double purpose of givin stitfness to 

the pad and as a means of attaching the 

mountings. : 
pad-saddle, s. 


Harness: A saddle made of leather and 
padding without any tree, . 


pad-screw, s. 

Harness : 

1. A screw-bolt having an ornamental head, 
used for securing the pad-sides to the pad- 
plate, and as an ornament. 

2, A serew to hold the tug-strap and gig- 
flat together. 


pad-side, s. 

Harness : The strip of leather attached to 
the end of the pad, which furnishes a portion 
of the girth to hold the latter in its place. 


pad-tree,s. 
_Harness : A piece of wood or metal which 
gives shape and rigidity to the harness-pad. 


pad (8), s. (Mid. Eng. padde=a toad.] [Pappu.] 
A reptile. 
salen? is Ree ers rating = the straw, 
pad (4), s. [An abbrev. of paddle (?).] (See 
compound.) 
* pad-staff,s. A paddle-staff(?). (Fuller: 
Worthies, ii. 355.) o ¢ 


pad (1), v.i. & & [Pan, (1), 8] 

A. Intransitive: 

*1. To travel slowly. 

Davies (Sup. Gloss.) has the following 
example, in which the word seems to denote 
“quick movement.” 

“Mercy saw... as she thought, somethin, most 

a eg, AF ny bel iF “el at 7 al 

* 2. To rob on foot. 

3. To beat a way smooth and level by walk- 
ing. (Prov.) 

*B. Trans.: To travel over on foot; to 
walk slowly or wearily along. 


“Two toasts, with all their trinkets gone, 
Padding the streets for half-a-crown.” 
Somervile; Fables, c. 1. 


| To pad the hoof: To tramp ; to travel on 
foot. 


pad (2), v.t. [Pap (2), s7] 
1. Ord. Lang.: To stuff or furnish with a 
pad or padding. 
2. Dyeing: To impregnate with a mordant. 
3. Fig.: (a) To expand by needless words; 
as, to pad a sentence ora story; (b) to add to 
unlawfully; as, to pad a registry list of voters. 


pad’-a-loén, s. [Hind] The Hindoo hell. 
Goetaas Ourse of Kehama, xxii., xxiii.). 
‘-ar,s. [Etym. doubtful.] Groats ; coarse 


flour or meal. (Prov.) 


“Tn the noe and of near fourteen 

such power and favour, all that came out coul 

expected to be pure and fine meal, but must have 

amongst ft padarand bran in this lower age of huwnan 
"— Wotton, 


fragility.”— 
*padde, s. [Icel. padda; cogn. with Sw. 
Praia; Danigadae : ut. padde, pad.) Atoad, 


pad’-déd, pa. par. ora. [Pap (2), v.] 
padded-room, s. A roomin an asylum 
having the walls padded, so as to prevent 
violent patients who are confined in it from 
injuring themselves. 

“In the Devon Asylum the padded-room Is rarely 
used, sreens as a sleeping room for feeble patients who 
ey ght, fis’ oe rege ay aa tod 
oe tmmlon.”—Budkndie Tuke: Psychological Medicine 
(ed. 4th), p. 676, 

pad-dér, s. [Eng. pad (1), v.; -er.] A foot- 
ad; a highwayman; a robber on foot. 
FoorpaD.) 
“ He spurr’d, as jockies use to break, 


ders to secure a neck.” 
ake pig Butler» Hudibras, iii. 1. 


pad’-ding, pr. par., a., & s, [Pap (2), v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of stuffing or forming into a pad 


ears of 
not be 
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2. A substance or material used for stuffing 
a bolster, saddle, dress, &c. 

3, A cloth worked out of rags for stuffing 
collars of coats, &e. 

4. An article or matter inserted in a book, 
magazine, periodical, &c., in order to extend 
it to a greater length or size; vamp. 


“[Tt) is one of those volumes which covtain just 
matter enough to uke a good pamphlet, swollen 
a tig padding.” —Saturday Review, Nov. 10, 1888, 


Il, Calico-print.: A method of calico-print- 
ing in which the whole surface of the cloth 
is uniformly imbued with a mordant. 


padding-machine, s. 


Calico-print.: An apparatus for uniformly 
imbuing cotton cloth with a mordaunt in the 
process of dyeing, 


pad’-dle, *paddyl, v.i. & t. (For pattle, a 
frequent. form of pat (q.v.); ef. Prov. Ger. 
- en, paddeln =to walk with short steps, 

patter along.) 
A, Intransitive : 


. 1, To play or trifle with the fingers ; to 


“Didst thou not see her paddle with th J 
hand?"—Shakesp.; Othello Ui. 1. i ia 


2. To play or dabble in the water with the 
hands or feet. 


“While paddling ducks the standing lake desire.” 

: Gay: Shepherd's Week. 
3. To use a paddle ; to row with a paddle ; 

to row slowly. 
“He, paddling by the scuff d, 
See's meoncera'd life’s a Pook 
oO Green: The Spleen. 

B. Transitive: 
* 1. To finger ; to play or toy with. 


“ Paddling palms and pinching fingers.” 
Shakesp, : Winter's Tate, i. & 


2. To row or propel with a paddle or oar. 


pad’-dle (1), s. [Pappxe, ».] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of paddling or dabbling in the 
water with the hands or feet. 

2. The act of rowing or propelling a boat 
with an oar or paddle ; a short easy row. 

3. A small scull or oar for propelling a boat 
or canoe. A short oar, used without being 
shipped in a rowlock. 

* 4, The blade or broad part of an oar; 
anything resemblimg the blade of an oar. 

“ Have a paddle upon thy weapon."—Deut. xxiii. 13. 

5. An iron bar or blade for stirring ore in a 
furnace. 

6. A bat or pallet for working in plastic 
material. ; 

7. A shovel or scoop to stir and mix 
materials, as sand with ashes in glass-making. 

IL. Technically: 

1, Hydr. Eng.: The water-door in a lock- 
gate or sluice. 

2. Naut.: A float or board of a paddle- 
wheel ; a paddle-board. 

8. Zool.: The swimming apparatus of 
chelonian reptiles, Ichthyosaurs, Plesiosaurs, 
&c., and by Buckland (Bridgewater Treatise, 
ch, xiv., § 6) applied to that of the whale. 


paddle-beam, s. 
Naut,: One of the two large beams pro- 


jecting over the sides of a vessel, between 
which the paddle-wheels revolve. 


paddle-board, s. (Papp (1), s.. If. 2.) 


paddle-box, s. 

Neut,: The upper case of a steamboatis 
paddle-wheel. 

Paddle-box boat: A boat which forms the 
upper section of the paddle-box, and is 
launched in case of emergeney. 

paddle-cock, s. [Lump-risx.] 


paddle-fish, s. 
Ichthy. : The genus Polyodon (q.v.). 


paddle-hole, s. [(CLoves-arcues,] 


paddle-shaft, s. 
Naut.: The shaft or axis on which the 
paddle-wheels revolve. 


paddle-wheel, s. 

Naut.: A wheel used in propelling steam- 
ships. They are usually two in number, one 
on each side of the ship, and are driven by 
steam. They are provided with floats or 
boards on the cireumference. 


this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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paddle-wood, s. 
Bot. : The wood of Aspidosperma excelswm, & 
native of Guiana. It is strong, light, and elastic. 


pad’-dle (2), s. [A dimin. of spade.] A little 
spade, used to clear a ploughshare of stubble, 
earth, weeds, &c. ; a plough-staff. 


paddle-staff, s. 

1, A staff tipped with a broad iron, used 
by mole-catchers, 

2. A paddle; a spade with a long handle, 
used to clean the ploughshare of weeds, earth, 
stubble, &c. 


pad’-dlér, * pad’-lér,s. [Eng. paddl(e), v. ; 
-er.] One who paddles. 


“ Well, he may make a padler i’ th’ world, |. 
From hand to mouth, but never a brave swimmer.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Wit at several Weapons, i, 1. 


p&d’-dock (1), s. [A corrupt. of Mid. Eng. 
parrock, from A.S. pearruc, pearroc =a small 
enclosure, from parren, sparren = to confine, 
to shut.] A small field or enclosure; espec. 
an enclosure for pasture, attached or contigu- 
ous to a stable. 


p&d’-dock (2), * pad-dok, s. [A dimin. of 
Mid. Eng. padde=a toad.] <A toad, a frog. 
(Prov. & Scotch.) , 
“* The grieslie todestoole srowne there mought I see, 
And loathed puddockes lording ov the same.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; Dec, 
paddock-pipe, s. 
Bot.: Equisetum limosum and the genus 
Equisetum itself. 


* paddock-stone, s. A stone said to 
grow in the head of a toad, and to possess 
great magical and medical virtues. (Cf. 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, ii. 1.) 

paddock-stool, s. A mushroom, a toad- 


stool. Specially a Boletus or an uneatable 
Agaricus. 


PAd'-dy (1), s. [Ir. Padraic= Patrick, the 
tutelary Saint of Ireland, and a common name 
in that country.] A cant name for an Irish- 
man. 


pad’-dy (2), s. (Malay, Hind., &c. padi.] Rice 
in the husk, whether gathered or in the field. 
(Hast Indies.) 
paddy-bird, s. 
sparrow. 


® pad’-dy, a. [Eng. pad (1), v.; -y.] 
mean, vagabond, contemptible. 
pa-dé-li-on,s. [Fr. pas de lion = lion’s foot.] 
Bot. : Lion’s foot (q.v.). 
pa-dél’-la, s. [Ital., from Lat. patella, dimin. 
of patera=acup.] [PATELLA.] 
1, A small frying-pan ; an oven. 
2. A cup or saucer of metal or earthenware, 


containing oil or fatty matter, in which a wick 
is set for illuminations. 


pad’-8-sdy, s. [Papvasoy.] 


pa-di-na, s. [Etym. doubtful. (Pazton.).] 
Bot. : A genus of dark-spored Alge. Padina 
pavonia, the Turkey Feather-tuber or Pea- 
cock’s-tail, has a fan-like frond. It extends 
a the tropics to the south coast of Eng- 
and. 


pad’-i-shah, pad’-i-sha, s. [Pers. pédi- 
shah = great king, protector, from pdéd (Sansce. 
pati) = protector, king, from p@ = to protect, 
and Pers. shéh = king.] The title of the Sultan 
of Turkey and of the Shah of Persia. 


padlock, s. [Etym. of first element doubt- 
Pee re = pad (2), s. =a pannier; Eng. 
ck. 


The rice-bird or Java 


Low, 


1, Lit.: A movable lock with a bow to pass 
through and fasten on to a staple. 


“ Here's padlocks and bolts, and screws for the thumbs,” 
Cowper: Sweet Meat has Sour Sauce. 


*2. Fig.: A curb, a restraint, 
“ Clap your padlock on her mind.” 
Prior: An English Padlock, 
pad’-lock, v.t. [Paptock, s.] To fasten with 
. Redick ; to provide with a padlock or pad- 
ocks. 


“Let not... such an unmerciful and more than 
legal yoke be padlock'd upon theneck of any Christian.” 
Milton : Colasterion, 


pa-dro'-né, s. [Ital. =a master, a patron.] 
A man, usually an Italian, who owns street- 
organs, and lets them out for hire. 


fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son ; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, 


paddle—paganish 


pad’-6u, s. [Fr.]_ A sort of silk ferret or 
ribbon, (Simmonds.) 


pa-déuk’, s. (Burmese.] 
Bot.: A kind of wood like rosewood ob- 
tained from Pterocarpus indicus. 


pa/-dra, s. [Chinese (?).] A kind of black 
tea of superior quality. 


Pad-u-an, a. &s. [See def.] 
A. As ‘adj.: Of or pertaining to Padua, a 
town in North Italy. 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Padua. 


Paduan-coins, s. pl. Coins forged by 
two Paduans, Cavino and Bassiano. 


pad’-u-a-sdoy, pid’-é-séy, s. [From Padua, 
and Fr. soie = silk.] 
Fabric: A kind of silk stuff. 
‘* Rather let him his active limbs display 
In camblet thin, or glossy paduasoy.” 
Jenyns: Art of Dancing, i. 
pee’-an, * peo’-dn, * pe’-an, s. [Lat. Pean, 
pean =(1) a name of Apollo, (2) a hymn, 
espec. to Apollo, from Gr. Tlacéy, Tay 
(Paian, Paion) = (1) Pean or Peon, the 
physician of the gods, (2) Apollo, (8) a choral 
song, hymn, or song of triumph.] 
1. Class. Myth. : A name given to Apollo. 


2. The ancient choral song addressed to 
Apollo, named after its burden, id macdéy (10 
paian). It was sung sometimes before battle, 
and sometimes after a victory. Donaldson 
thinks it probable that it was at first accom- 
panied on the phorminx, which, however, 
was afterwards superseded by the flute. From 
the ancient Pean sprang the gymnopedic, 
pyrrhic, and hyporchematic dances. 

3. A song of triumph or rejoicing. 

4, The same as Pon (q.v.). 


px-do-, pref. [Gr. rats (pais), genit. radds 
(paidos)=a boy, a child.) Relating to or 
connected with children. 


pe’-da-gég-ic, a. [Pxpacocic.] 


pee'-da-gog-y, s. [PEpacoey.] 

pe-dér’-i-a, s. [Gr. raddpos (paideros) = a 
plant with rosy flowers, used for wreaths, an 
opal ; sonamed from the transparent berries.] 


Bot.: The typical genus of the Paderidz (q. v.). 
The Hindoos use the root of Pederia fetida as 
ap emetic, and the leaves to medicate baths, 
and, in decoction, for retention of urine, 
rheumatism, and some fevers. The fibre is 
strong, flexible, and silky. 


pee-dér’-i-dae, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. peder(ia) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Bot.: A family of Coffee. 
pe-di-at’_rics, s. [See Peprarrics.] 
* pee-do-bap’-tism, pé-do-bap’-tism, s. 
[Pref. peedo-, and Eng. baptism.] 

Church Hist. : Infant, as opposed to adult 
baptism ; a term used chiefly in the Baptist 
controversy. 

“Where is there expresse charge for the Lord’s day? 


Where for pedobaptism}”—Bp. Hall: Episcopu: 
Divine Right, pt. i., § 10. ae aes 


* pxe-do-baptist, s. (Eng. pedobapt(ism) ; 
-ist.] An advocate or supporter of the bap- 
tism of infants. ey 


pe-dom’-é-tér, s. [Pref. pedo-, and Eng. 
meter.) An instrument for measuring the 
length of children. 


px-do-nd-sdl’-6-gy, s. (Pref. pedo-, and 
nosology.) The study of the diseases of 
children or infants. 


p2x2-dot-ro-phy, pze-do-trdph’-i-a, s. 
(Gr. waSotpopia (paidotrophia), from Trado- 
tpopds (pardotrophos) = nourishing or rearing 
children : mats (pais), genit. racdds (paidos) = 
a boy, a girl, and zpédw (trephd) = to nourish, 
to rear.] That branch of hygiene which deals 
with the nourishment of infants and children. 


peo’-6n, s. [Pxan.] 

Ancient Pros. : A foot consisting of one long 
syllable and three short. The position of 
the long syllable can be varied in four ways, 
hence the paon is said to be primus, secundus, 
tertius, or quartus: as, témpéribiis, pétentia, 
animatis, céléritas, 


pe-o'-ni-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. mawvia 

paiénia) =the peony, from May, THauy 

iret Paién) = a physician of the gods, who 
first used it in medicine.] 

Bot. : Peony ; a genus of Helleborez (q.v.). 
Sepals five; petals five to ten, concave ; fol- 
licles two to five, with many seeds. Paonia 
Jestiva or officinalis is the Common Peony of 
gardens. It has generally double flowers, 
produced by transforming many of its stamens 
into petals, which greatly increases its beauty. 
It isa hardy plant, easily cultivated. P. cor- 
allina, the Entire-leaved Peony, is an escape 
on Steep Holmes in the Severn. The North- 
ern Asiatics boil and eat the roots of P. 
albiflora, grinding the seeds, and putting them 
into tea, They employ the tubers of the 
Common Peony as a medicine for internal 
and bilious obstructions, colic, dropsy, epi- 
lepsy, convulsions, and hysteria, The infu- 
sion of the dried leaves is used in diarrhea. 
The seeds are caustic and cathartic. 


px’-0-nin, s. [Mod. Lat. peon(ia); -in.] 

Chem. : CsH4O. A red resinous colouring 
matter, obtained by heating phenylic alcohol 
with sulphuric and oxalic acids. It dissolves 
with a purple-red colour in ammonia and 
potash ley, and separates, on neutralisation, 
in orange-coloured flocks; melts at 80°, and 
at a higher temperature gives off phenylic 
alcohol. 


ha 4 L 
pe2x’-0-ny, pe’-o-ny, *piane, * pianie, 
x pione, pioine, * peonie, $ (OnE: 
pione (Fr. pivoine); Ital. peonia, from Lat. 
peonia; Gr. rawvia (paidnia).] |Pxonta.] 
Bot.: The genus Peonia, and spec. P. fes- 

tiva or officinalis. 


pa-gack’, s. [Russ.] A Russian wine mea- 
sure, containing ten gallons, 


*pa-ga-dore’, s. [Sp. pagador.] A pay- 
master, a treasurer. 


pa’-gan, * paien, * payen, s. & a. plat. 
paganus = 1, adj., pertaining to a village; 
2. subst., (1) a villager, a rustic, (2) a civilian 
as opposed to a military man, (3) a heathen or 
pagan ; from pagus = a village. The last use 
of the word dates from the fourth century. 
Trench says that the first use of the word in 
this sense is in an edict of the Emperor 
Valentinian, a.p. 868. Christianity was first 
preached in the large towns, and partly on 
this account and partly from the greater 
proneness of the people of cities to adopt new 
opinions, it rooted itself at the great centres 
of population before greatly affecting the 
country parts, the cities were then Christian, 
while the country people were heathen, and 
the word paganus =a villager, consequently 
became synonymous with heathen (q.v.).] 

A, As substantive: 


1. Lit.: A heathen, an idolater; one who 
worships idols or false gods. (Applied to 
one who is nota Christian, a Jew, or a Mo- 
hammedan.) (Hooker: Eccles. Pol., bk. v., § 80.) 


fi A prostitute. (Massinger: City Madam, 


ii. 
B. As adjective : 
1, Heathen; worshipping idols or false 
gods ; idolatrous. é 
“T come now to the P idol: % — 
Howell; Letters, bk. ii., Toth. 1 ess id Pigg 
2. Pertaining to the worship of idols or 
false gods ; heathenish, idolatrous. 
Of fierce Mars to don his sacrifice 
With all the rites of his payen wise.” 
*: a Chaucer: C. T., 2.3871. 
*pa’-gan-dom, s. [Eng. pagan; -dom.} 
Pagans collectively ; heathens ; paganism. 
“He has done scanty justice to the latter phases and 


supporters of pagandom.”—Edinb i 
ers pag inburgh Review, Jan. 


pa-gan-ic, * pa-gin’-ick, * pa-gan’- 
ha A Wes. pagan ; -ic, -ical.) Pertaining 
or relating to pagans or paganism ; paganis! 
heathen. . es fis ec 
“There was also in the paganick fables of the gods, 
rt: :. ry pee = 7 
tytens a Beene of history.”—Cudworth:; Intell, 
* pa-gan’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. paganical ; 
-ly.]. In a paganic or paganish manner. 


“The one and only God (saith Clemens) is wor 
shipped by the Greeks paganically.”—Cudworth : 
tell; Syste p27) ae, YaeiCuasoansh Ist, 


pa’-gan-ish, a. [Eng. pagan; -ish.] Per- 
taining to pagans or paganism ; heathenish. 


“A religion that will brin, / 
paganish Sipuien nee Sopa hose fiend = 


pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


fall ; try, Syrian. 2, o=e6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


pa-gan-ism, * 
pagan; ism.) The state or condition of a 


Zan ; 5 the worshi; i 
re H H ip of idols or 
“The ruin of paganism, in th eodost 
Poy a ae 
Roman Empire, ch. xxvii. 


“J Used specially of that of ancient Rome. 
Licinius having made war against Constan- 
tine, A.D. 314, and again in $24, after the con- 
version of the latter to Christianity, was sup- 
ones by the good wishes and the power of 

he pagan priests. Constantine believed that 
a was a danger to the throne, and 
gan to discourage it. In 331 he ordered the 
destruction of the n temples throughout 
the Roman empire. Julian, in 861, began to 
rebuild them, but the work ceased with his 
death. In 885 Theodosius I. issued an edict 
against sacrifices, and soon afterwards 
closed the temples and the shrines, In 388 
the Roman Senate renounced paganism, and 
in 391 it was legally abolished through the 
whole Roman empire, and afterwards gradu- 
ally died away. 
* pa ’-{-tY, s. [Eng. pagan; -ity.) The 
state or condition of a pagan ; Aa A 
“Something of paganity likewise necessarily conse- 
quent thereupon.”"—Cudworth: Intell, System, p. 561. 
* pa-gan-ize, v.t. & i. (Eng. pagan ; -ize.] 

A. Trans.: To render pagan or heathenish ; 
to convert ¢o paganism. 

B. Intrans. : To behave like pagans. 


“Th Pihew! : 
7 6 scope, Ae and monkes."—Prynne 


* pa’-gan-ly, adv. (Eng. pagan; -ly.) Like 
@ pagan, 
“I am not so 


wos aes th 
mortality of the bk. L, ch. xiv, pote d mg 


age (1), s. [Fr., from Low Lat. pagiwm, accus. 
of pagius = a servant; Sp. page; Port. pagem; 
paggio. The ultimate origin of the word 

is disputed ; Diez referring the Ital. paggio to 
jidion), dimin. of rats (pais) = 


Gr, wacdiov 

a boy; while Lit refers the Low Lat. 
pagius = arustic, from Lat. pagus =a village.] 
[Pacan,] 


L Ordinary Language: 3 
1, A young male attendant upon sovereigns, 
ces, nobles, and others of high rank; a 
employed to go on errands, attend to the 
door, &c, 


“ Promptly as Spore 
Bound on some errand o! i 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylatone, iv. 


*2. A youth, a lad, a boy, a child. 
Renee Oey; ea ware peoues ye 


3. A male attendant upon Congress or a 
» state legislature. 

II, Technically : 

1. Brickmak.: The track carrying the pal- 
lets, which support the newly-moulded bricks, 

2. Dress: A contrivance for holding up the 
skirts of a lady’s dress, that they may not 
drag on the ground, 

3. Entom. (Pl.): The family Uraniide (q.v.). 


pags Fr., from Lat. =s 

or pe ig Fi ic’ pet the leaves hoa 
inally made of strips of oe fas- 
med together ; pango (root pag-) = to fasten.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit. : One side of a leaf. 


“The book from whose es she sang the old Puritan 
ene. Longfellow: Miles Standish, lil 


2. Figuratively: 

(1) A record, a writing: as, the pages of 
Holy Writ. 

(2) An episode, an event. 

be) ht e in her military history.”"—Daily 
Tetagraph, July 14, 1835. 


Il, Pring. ; Type set up for one side of a 
leaf. 


page-cord, « 
Print. : Strong, smooth cord, cut in suit- 
able lengths to tle up a page of type. It is 
wound three or four times about the type, 
and the ends tucked under, not tied. 


page-gauge, s. (Gaver, s., II. 6.) 


page-paper, s. 

aie - Fergie ts stout paper, = hehe 
pages 0} e progress of a 
placed safely until a abech is ready to be 
im 


Dsil, boy; pSUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tiap =< shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, 


paganism—pagomys 


-isme, s. (Eng. | * page (1), v.t. [Pace (1), s.] To attend on or 


‘ollow as a page. 


“ Will these moss’d trees, 
That have outlived the eagle, page thy heels?” 
Shakesp, : Timon 


: of Athens, iv. & 
page (2), v.t. [Pace (2), s.] To mark or 
number the pages in a Or. a manuscript. _ 


pageant, * pag-en, *pig’-ent, *pag-t- 

ant, “pag-in, *pag-yn, * pai-ande, 

pay-ande,s,& a, (Low Lat. pagina, from 
Lat. pango = to fasten, to fix. For the excres- 
cent ¢t cf. ancient, tyrant, pheasant, &c.J 

B. As substantive : 

"1, A movable scaffold, on which a play 
was presented ; a stage, a platform. 


“ Esch. ut, a ". . 
A mcr pageant, or scatfold,"—Junius + No- 


*2. A play performed upona stage. 

“ The individual plays were usually called reants, 
® name derived from the vehicle on which they were 
exhibited."— Ward: Origin of the English Drama, 1. 32, 

"2. A triumphal car, chariot, statue, figure, 

or other object exhibited or carried in public 
shows or processions. 


* Pegmate, a s' or frame whereon eants 
set or pone | dir —Ahnl pi as 


*4, A part in a play 


“ Alexander played a ande more worthy to be 
wondred npn Homma uloar ice. 7 


5, An exhibition, a spectacle, a show, a 
theatrical exhibition. 
“The Cesar's pageant, shorn of Brutus’ bust.” 
Byron ; Childe Harold, iv. 59. 
6. Anything showy, without stability or 
duration. 


“ We love the man, the paltry pageant you.” 
Cowper : Task, v. 348, 


*B, As adj.: Showy, pompous, ostentatious, 


“ Were she ambitious, she'd disdain to own, 
The pageant pomp of such a servile throne.” 
+ Indian Emperor, ¥. 1. 
s t, vt. 


—ean’ (PaGceanT, v.) To exhibit 
a show; to mimic as ina theatre ; to play. 
“ He pageants us."—Shakesp. : Troilus, 1. 3. 


pag-eant-ry, s. [Eng. pageant ; -ry.] Pomp 
show, pageants ; ostentatious display or shows. 


“1 be of = use in aalben sts is seuss 
a 3 - 
Eidcmatey? ite iechie 
*page’-hood, s. [Eng. page (1), 8.3 -hood.] 
The condition, state, or position of a page, 


a A i s. [Mod. Lat., dim. from pagrus 
q-¥. 

Ichthy.: A genus of Pagrina (q.v.). Seven 
species are known. Pagellus erythrinus is the 
Becker, and P. centrodontus the Common Sea- 
Bream of the English coasts ; the young of 
the latter are called Chan by Cornish and 
Devon fishermen, P. owenii is the Spanish 
Sea Bream, and P. lithognathus, from the Cape 
of Good Hope, about four feet long, is dried 
for export and sale to whalers. 


*pag-ent (1), 3. [PAGEant, 3.] 

*pag-ent (2),s. [Pacine.] 

* pag’-6r-¥, s. (Eng. page (1), 8.3 -ry.] The 
condition, rank, or position of a page; page- 


hood. 


“ Seven liberal deadly sciences of pagery, 
Or rather paganism.” Sen Jonson: New Inn, 1. 1, 


*pig-gle, v.t. & i. [Etym. doubtful. “The 
word seems formed out of reminiscences of 
paddle and bag; ef. Spenser: Shepheards Cal. ; 
Feb., 81.” (Prof. Ward: Old English Drama 
(Clar. Press. Ser.), p. 255.)] 

A. Trans.: 'To impregnate, to render preg- 
nant (?). (Nashe: Lenten Stuff.) 
B. Intrans. : To dangle, to hang heavily, 


“ With strouting dugs that paggle to the ground.” 
Greene: Friar Bacon, 


*pag-i-ant, s. [PAGEANT, 8.) 
*pagil, s. [PaIc.e.) 
*pag-in, *pag-yn, s. [PAcEant, s.] 
pa'-gi-na, s, (Lat. =a leaf, a page.] 

Bot. : The surface of a leaf. 
“pag sa pee peoina =a leaf, a 
pag-i-maté’, vt. To page. [Pace (2), v.t.] 


Pag ae He s. (Lat. pagina= a page.) 
e act of p He a book or manuscript; the 
system of marks or figures on pages. 


*pag-ine, s. [Lat. pagina.) A page ofa book. 
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pag-ing, s. [Eng. page, v.] The act of marking 
or numbering the pages of a book or mant. 
script; pagination. 
paging-machine, s. 
Print.: A machine for giving the conseca 


tive numbers to the pages of an account on 
blank book, [NuMBERING-MACHINE.] 


pa-go'-da, *pa’-géd, *pa-go’-tha, « 
[Port. pagoda, ode, a corrupt. of Pers, but- 
kadah = an idol-temple, from but = an idol, 
an image, and kadah = a habitation.) 


1, The temple of an idol in India, They 
belong both to antiquity and modern times, 
Some are wonderfully large and magnificent, 
They consist of one or more quadrangular 
courts with towers at the corners, surrounded 
by a wall. Large pyramids rising in stages 
cover the entrance, behind which extend colon- 
nades. Inside the courts are lustral pools, 
colonnades, and large halls, called Tschultris, 
which are used 
to lodge pil 
grimsin, Smal 
side - temples 
appear with 
cupolas sur- 
mounting the 
accessory == 
buildings. Be- =4 
hind the first 
court is often 
a second and 
a third, in 
which, finally, 
the chief tem: 
ple stands. Al- | 
though the ar- 
chitecture of |] 
all these con- 
structive de- 
signs has no 
pretensions to artistic or stylic importance 
still a wonderfully fantastic effect is produc 
by a tasteless excess in peculiar ornamenta- 
tion and architectural features. The most 
important pagodas are those of Madura, Tan- 
jore, and Chillimbaram, The most celebrated 
is that of Juggernaut, in the island of Ramis- 
seram, completed towards the end of the 
twelfth century. All these buildings are ot 
@ pyramidal shape, with vertical stages, whick 
are separated by curved roofs and terminate 
above in the form of acupola. Rows of small 
cupolas stand out from the roofs of the stages. 


“ Wild crests as pagod ever decked.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, 1 11, 
*2, An idol. 


“Those Pagod things of sabre sway, 
With fronts of brass and feet of clay.” 
Byron » Ode to N. 


8. A coin of gold or silver, current in Hin« 
dustan, and varying in value in different lo- 


PAGODA, 


calities from 8s. to 9s. sterling. The coin ix 
of the exact size of the illustration, and its 
value by weight in England is 7s. 6d. 


pagoda-stone, s. [PacopiTE.] 


pagoda-tree, s. 

1. Bot.: Plumieria acwminata, a small, 
elegant tree, common about villages in India 
The flowers are white and yellow, tinged with 
red. 

2. A mythic India tree, supposed to beaz 
the coins called pagodas as its fruit. 

| To shake the pagoda-tree : To obtain money 
in India by some short and easy process. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 

pa-go’-dite, s. 
(Min.).] 

Mineralogy: 

1. A compact variety of pyrophyllite (q.v.) 
which is sometimes used for slate pencils, 

2. 'The same as AGALMATOLITE (q.V.). 

1 piig-d-mys, s. [Gr. méyos (pagos) = ice, 
and pis (mus) = & mouse, 

Zool.: A genus of Phocide, founded by 


[Eng. pagod(a), suff -it 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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Ne Enns 


Gray. There are two species, inhabiting the 
North Sea, the Nortn Pacific, and the coasts 
of Japan. Pagomys fetidus is the Floe-rat, or 
Ringed Seal, now generally classed with Phoca 


(q.v.). 


{pa-goph’-i-liis, s. [Gr. mdyos (pagos)= 
ice, Ot i édos (philos) = loving.) 

Zool.: A genus of Phocide, founded by 
Gray. There are two species, from the North 
Pacific and North Atlantic. Pagophilus(Phoca) 
grenlandicus is the Saddleback or Common 
Greenland Seal, with a host of other popular 
names. 


pa-gri-na, s. pl. [Lat. pagr(us); Lat. neut. 
pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Ichthy.: A group of Sparide (Sea-Breams). 
The jaws have conical teeth in front, and 
molars at the sides. They feed on molluscs 
and crustaceans; genera, Lethrinus, Sphe- 
rodon,’Pagellus, Pagrus, and Chrysophrys. 


pag-ris, s. (Lat., from Gr. réypos (pagros) 
= Pagellus (Pagrus, Cuv.) erithrinus.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Pagrina (q.v.). Thir- 
teen species are known, chiefly from the 
warmer parts of the temperate zones. Pagrus 
vulgaris, P. auriga, and P. bocagit are from 
the Mediterranean; P: aigyrops, from the 
coasts of the United States, is theScup, Porgy, 
or Misheup, an important food-fish, about 
eighteen inches long, weight about four pounds. 
P. wnicolor, the Snapper, is very common on 
the shores of Australia and New Zealand. It is 
excellent eating, and attains a length of three 
feet and a weight of about twenty pounds. 


* pig-u-ma, s. [A word of no signification.] 
Zool.:; Gray’s name for Gulo larvatus, to 
which he gave generic distinction. (D’Orbigny.) 


pa-gur’-i-an, o. & s. [Mod. Lat. pagur(us) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ian.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the genus 
Pagurus. 
B. As subst. : Any individual of the genus 
Pagurus. 


pa-gur-i-dee, s.pl. (Mod. Lat. pagur(us); 
at fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool. : Hermit-Crabs, Soldier-Crabs ; a family 
of Anomura (q.v.). There are three genera, 
Pagurus, Cenobita, and Birgus. 


pa-gur’-iis s.~ [Lat., from Gr. méyoupos (pa- 
gowros) = from miyvupe (pegnumt)=to be 
solid, and ovpd (owra) = a tail.) 

Zool. & Palewont. ; Hermit-crab, Soldier-crab ; 
the typical genus of the family Paguride. 
The species, seven of which are British, are 
numerous on almost every coast. They occupy 
the cast-off shells of gasteropods, attaching 
themselves thereto by the hooked appendages 
of the abdomen, (JBell.) The genus is ap- 
parently represented in the Red Crag, which is 
of Pliocene age. 


pah, s. [Native name.] 
native fortified camp. 


In New Zealand a 


pah, interj. [An onomatopoetic word.] An 
exclamation of disgust or contempt. 

paid, *paide, *payd, *payed, pret. ¢ 
pa, par. ofv. [Pay (1), v.] 

pai-dewtics, s. [Gr. mardeutue (réxvn) [pat- 
deutile (technéy] = (the art) of Coen [ee : 
mradevw (paidewd) = to educate ; mats (pais), 
genit. odds (paidos) =a boy, @ child.] The 
science or art of education or teaching. 


pai-dle, s, [Pappi4(2), s.] A hoe,aplough- 
staff, a paddle, (Scotch.) eRe 


paidle-cock, s. [PappLE-cocx.] 


pai’-dle, v.i. [Pappiz, v.] To paddle, to 
dabble in water, &c.; to walk with short, 
quick steps. 

pai-dol’-6-gy, s. The scientific study of 
the life, the growth, the ideas, the very being 
of the child. (The Forum, Feb., 1894.) 


*paie, v.t. [Pay (1), ] 


*paie, s. (Pay, s. 
1. Satisfaction, liking. 
2. Pay, remuneration, reward, 


ea et pa’-sgil, pa’-gle, s. {Etym. doubt- 
Bpt. : A popular name for the Cowslip. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fAll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; 


pagophilus—painstaker 


pail, v.t. [Pack.] To beat, to thrash. (Scotch.) 


paiks, s, [Patx.] Blows; a beating, a thrash- 
ing. (Scotch.) 
' “He deserved his patks for't.”"—Scott: Guy Man- 
nering, ch. XxVi. 


ail, *payle, *paile, *peal, s. [0. Fr. 
é ‘pacle, ale ; from Lat. patella, dimin. of pa- 
tera =a dish; Ir. padhal =a pail, a ewer; 
Gael. padhal =a ewer.) A vessel of metal or 
wood, in which milk or water is carried. 


pail-brush, s. A brush with hard, stiff 
bristles, used in dairies, kitchens, &c,, for 
cleaning the angles of pails and other vessels. 


pail-lathe, s, A lathe in which buckets 
are turned on the outer and inner sides, the 
ends trued and dressed, and the croze made. 


pail-machine, s. A_ bucket-making 
machine, [PAIL-LATHE.] 


pail-nail, s. A nail used in making some 
kinds of buckets. 


*pail’-ér, s. (Lat. palearis = pertaining to 
ehaff ; palea = chaff.) A straw bed, a palliasse. 


“At this day we use still to call our pailers still by 
the name of stramenta.”—P. Holland: Pliny, xix. 1. 


pail’-ful, s. [Eng. pail; -ful(]).] The quantity 
that a pail will hold. 


“‘- Yon same cloud cannot chuse but fall by pailfuls.” 
—Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 2. 


* paillasse (as pal-yas)), s. [PALuiassz.] 
*pail-let, s. [Paver (2). ] 
* pail’-mail, s. & a. [PAaLi-MALL.] 


pain, * paine, * payne, * peine, * peyne, 
s. [Fr. peine, from Lat. pena = punishment, 
penalty, pain, from Gr. ru} (poiné)=penalty ; 
cogn. with Sp., Port., & Ital. pena; Dan. pine ; 
Sw. pina; O. H. Ger. pina; M. H. Ger. pine; 
AS. pin; Dut. pijn; Eng. pine (v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Penalty or punishment suffered ; suffering 
or evil inflicted or following, as the penalty 
or punishment of a crime, Now only in the 
phrases, on pain of, pains and penalties. 

“On the pain of death.” 
Shakesp.: 3 Henry V1., tii. 2. 

2. Bodily suffering; distress, torture, or 
suffering of the body arising from a derange- 
ment of the functions, or from a separation of 
parts, tension, or pressure ; an. afflicting sen- 
sation of the body ; ‘an ache, a smart, a throe. 


“But whanne sche hath borne a sone now sche 
thenkith not on the peyve for ioie fora man is born 
into the world.”— Wycliffe : John xvi, 


3. (Pl.) Specif.: The throes or travail of 
childbirth, 


“She bowed herself and travailed; for her pains 
came upon ber.”—1 Samuel iv. 19. 


* 4, Uneasiness or distress of mind ; anxiety, 
solicitude. 
* 5, Labour; task to be performed. 


“To refresh the mind of man 
After his studies, or his usual pain ?” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, iii. 1. 
* 6, Trouble, labour. 
“So long was the trayne, or it wer brought to stalle, 
It wer to me grete payne for to telle it alle.” 
Robert de Brunne, p, 827. 
7. Careful application or labour ; care ; trou- 
ble taken about anything. (Generally used 
in the plural: as, To take pains, To be at 
pains.) 
§] In this sense, pains was formerly used as 
@ singular noun. “> 
{| Bill of pains and penalties: [Bri (3), s. 
B.I. 2 (oye 3 feat Om 6 
II. Physiol.: The stimulation beyond a 
certain amount of any ordinary nerve of 
general feeling produces pain; so does almost 


any stimulation of an ordinary nerve trunk. 
(Foster.) 


pain, * paine, * peine, * peyne, v.t. & 4. 
[Parn, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

*1. To punish; to inflict punishment or 
penalties on. 

“TI... -wente to Damask to br from th 
men boundun unto Ierusalem that thei ackuldenibe 
peyned.”— Wycliffe : Dedis xxii, 

2. To cause to endure bodily or physical 
suffering ; to afflict or distress with bodily 
pain ; to torture. : 

“ Pleasure arose in those very ports of his leg, that 


just before had been so much pained by the fetter.”— 
ddison, 


3. To cause to suffer mentally; to afflict 


with mental pain ; to distress, to agonize, te 
torture, to grieve. , 
fx, ined at my very eas because thou has’ 
Hencal 0 Se iaoul: Hie, sound of the trumpet.”—Jere- 
miah iv. 19. 
* 4, To trouble, to worry. 


td deth not to peine you with the corde.” © 
sis 4 z Chaucer : ©. T., 1,748. 


*5. To exert; to put to pains or trouble. 
(With the reflexive pronoun.) 
3 mselves did paine 
Ee teal rg aay a tanenaer if. Q. V. xii. 4 
* B. Intrans.: To suffer. 
“ So shalt thou cease to plague, and I to pain.” 
Daniel, in English Garner, i. 586. 
* pain’-a-ble, * payn-a-ble, * pen-i-ble.. 
a. [Eng. pain; -able.] 
1. Causing pain ; full of pain; painful. 
“The manicles of Astyages were not the lesse 


weighty and paynable for being composed of gold or 
silver."—Evelyn: Liberty & Servitude, ch, ii. 


2. Taking pains ; careful, watchful, diligent, 
anxious. 
“ My body is ay so redy and so penible 
Te woken that my stomak is destroied.” 


Ke Chaucer: C. L., 7,428. 
* painch, s. 


* pain -de-main, 
* paine-maine, s. 
white bread. 
“ Payndemaynes prevaly 
Belvo fett fin her pantry.” 
MS. Lincoln, A. I. 17, fo, 185. 
pain’- ful, * paine-full, * pein- 
* peyn-ful, a. | Eng. pain, s. ; ful(l).] 
41. Taking pains ; careful, industrious ; 
painstaking. 
“‘ Within fourteen generations the royal blood of the: 


kings of Judah ran in the veins of plain Joseph, a 
painful carpenter.”—Fuller : Holy War, bk. v., ch. xxix. 


2, Full of or causing pain, uneasiness, or 
distress of body; accompanied by pain or 
suffering. 


“ Plagued with cramps and gouts and painful fits.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 856. 


3, Causing mental pain, suffering, oranxiety = 
distressing, grievous. 


“‘Thy part is done—thy painful part.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe, ii. 


*4, Requiring labour, toil, or exertion = 
laborious, toilsome. 
“ Marching in si ge igs field.” 
hak 


Ke ¥., iv. & 
+R Uititeuls, band, bee canta etuee 


“When I thought to know this, it was too painfut- 
for me.”—Psalm fax itt 16. shes 


* 6. Done or executed with care and pains— 
taking ; exact, precise. 


pain’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. painful; -ly.) 
*1, With care or painstaking ; industriously, 
diligently. 
“ Whoever would be truly thankful, let him live in: 


some honest vocation, and therein bestow himself 
faithfully and painfully."—Sanderson : Sermons, i. 251. 


2. With pain or suffering of body or mind ; 
so as to cause pain. 


pain’-ful-néss, *peyn-tul-nesse, s. 
[Eng. painful ; -ness.] 
*], Painful or laborious effort ; painstaking, 
carefulness, exactness, laboriousness. 
“*O the holiness of their living, and infuli ft 
their preaching.”—Fuller: Holy rar, ie ee : 
2. The quality of being painful, or of caus- 
ing pain or suffering ; painsor suffering, physi-. 
cal or mental, 


“In the way that thou goest, wearisomeness, pain— 
eee, hunger, perils.”"—Bunyan ; Pilgrim's Progress,. 
pti. 


[Pauncu.] 


* payn-de-mayne, 
Br) A kind of fine 


pai’-nim, * pay-nym, s. &a. [Payni.] 


pain’-léss, * pain-les, a. (Eng. pain; 
-less.] Free from pain; not attended with or 
causing pain. 
“Stoop with their painles shafts, and strike them 
dead. Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xv- 
pain’-léss-ly, adv. (Eng. painless; -ly.] In 
a painless manner ; without pain. 


pain’-less-neéss, * paine-less-nesse, s 
[{Eng. painless; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being painless; freedom from pain: as, The- 
painlessness of a surgical operation. 


“Tf not health, yet relaxation and painlessnesse "~ 
Bp. Hall: Contempl. ; The Bloody Serre Nealon! 


* pains, s. [Patn, s., I. 7.] 


pains'-tak-ér, s. (Eng. pains, and taxr.p 
One who takes pains in the doing of anything ;. 
@ painstaking person. 


“Tl prove a true painstaker day and night.” 
Gay. (Tera) 


£5, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mitte, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, c=6é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


paing’-tak-ing, * paynes-tak-ynge, a. 
& re (Eng. pains, and Ding] en 
As adj. : Taking pains in the doing of 
anything ; laborious, careful, diligent, indus- 
bn 3; characterized by care and attention. 
As subst. ; The taking of care or pains ; 
eareful attention. . 4 
wh tui painstaking.” 
ckBemmet 4 Flot? Spontsh teat $v, & 
pains’-wor-thy, a. (Eng. pains, and 
worthy.) Deservin, of pains, care or atten- 
tion; repaying the ng of pains. 


paint, * paynt, * peint, * peynt, ».1. & i. 
(O. Fr, peint, paint (Fr. peint), pa. 
ie pai (Fr. peindre) = to paint, from 

t. pingo (pa. par. pictus) = to paint; allied 
to Sanse. piij = to dye, to colour; pinjara 
= yellow, tawny.] 

A, Transitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To cover or coat with paint; to lay 
colour or colouring substances on; to de- 
corate or adorn with colour: as, To paint a 
house or a wall. 


2. To colour, to dye, to tinge. 


“ Painted with the crimson spots of blood.” 
Shakesp. : King John, iit. 


3. To represent by delineation and colours ; 
to draw or form a likeness or representation 
of in colours, 


“ Ther-on y-peynt was and y-wrot 
The ymage of our Lady Robert of Glouc., p17 
4. To adorn or ornament with artificial 


colours ; to lay artificial colours on. 


“ Jezebel painted her face, and tired her head."— 
2 Kings ix. 30. 


IL. Figuratively: 
1, To diversify with colours. 
” Somme of yellow ner ™ = 
Bbokesp. < Testa yen Lost, v. 2 
2. To represent or exhibit to the mind; to 
describe, to depict, to image. 
“TI paint bim in the character.” ys 
B, Intransitive : me oe 


1. To practise painting : as, He paints well. 
2. To ornament the face with artificial 
colours, with a view to beautifying it. 
Topete poy col, might become a sunt 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, v. 24, 
*3. To drink, (Probably an allusion to 
Macbeth, ii. 3.) 
ila tohas Width geek Trin IOS alge call” 
Kingsley : Two Years Ago, ch. »xiv. 
paint, s. [Part, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A colouring substance ; colours used by 
‘the artist, and so prepared as to be applied 
with a brush ; a colour; a pigment, white or 
coloured. Colours may be either simple or 
compound ; they are principally derived from 
the mineral kingdom. 

"Baa et Tan 
_— ‘Deeden st To Sir Robert Howard. 

2. Colour laid on the face with a view to 
‘beautify it ; rouge. 

“Bid faith and beauty die, and 


taint 
Her heart with fraud, her face with paint.” 
= Praed : To Julia, 


Il. Rubber-manufacture: Stuff mixed with 
caoutchoue in the process of manufacture, 
and intended to harden it. polcoste of zinc, 
whiting, plaster-of-paris, lamp-black, pitch, 
and other materials are used. 

paint-box, s. Asmall box with divisions 
in which ints, paint-brushes, and other 
necessaries for painting are kept. 

t-brush, s. <A brush for laying on 

aint. Paint-brushes are generally made of 

ogs’ bristles, but for artistic purposes the 

hair of other animals, as the fitch, badger, 
scble, and camel, is employed, 


paint-strake, s. ely 

Naut.: The uppermost strake of plank im- 
mediately estes the plank-sheer. Also called 
the sheer-strake, [STRAKE.] 


paint’-€d, pa. par. & a. [PAint, 2] 
A, As pa. par, : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 


J. Lit.: Coated or covered with paint; 
zoloured ; represented or drawn in colours, 


boil, DSP; PHAt, JOw1; cat, gell, chorus, 
-eian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin 


painstaking—pair 


* 2, Fig.: Artificial, counterfeit, unreal, 


“T called thee then r shadow, painted queen,” 
Mhakerp ¢ Richard 11 iv. 4, 


II, Bot. (Of colowrs): Disposed in streak: 
unequal in Motes : ; me 
painted-bat, s. [Krrivoua.] 


* painted-cloth, s. Cloth or canvas 
painted in oil, a cheap substitute for tapestry. 

painted-cup, s. 

Bot. : An American name for Castilleja, 

painted-emys, s. 

Zool. : Emys picta, common in the Bastern 
and Central States. 

painted-lady, s. 

Entom. : Pyrameiscardut. Win, le orange- 
red, mottled with black, the forewings with 
five white spots. The caterpillar feeds on 
thistles, and in some years the butterfly is 
extremely common in waste places, 

* painted-mischief, s. Playing cards. 


painted-plectropus, s. 

Zool. : Plectropus pictus, a frog from Manilla. 
The ground tint is brown, with black spots. 

painted-ray, s. 

Tchthy. : Raja maculata, the Homelyn Ray, 

painted-snipes, s. pi. 

Ornith. : The genus Rhynchea (q.v.). 


a shea (1), * paint-our, s. [Eng. paint ; 


1, One who paints; one whose occupation 
is to paint ; a house-painter (q.v.). 

2. An artist who represents scenes in nature, 
by the aid of colour, on flat surfaces, Painters 
may be divided into four principal grades : the 
historic painter, the landscape painter, the 
portrait painter, and the marine painter ; and 
subdivided into others, which comprehend 


the genre painters and those connected with 
the manufacturing arts, 
“ For if a painter would ta pik 
Wits belon toot, arsd Desded as Se epe, 
It cordeth not.” Chaucer: Troilus & Creseide, li. 
inter and er, s. A tradesman 


who combines the business of a house-painter 
with that of a glazier (q.v.). 


* painter-stainer, s. 

1, A painter of coats-of-arms ; an heraldic 
painter. 

2. A member of the guild or livery in 
London so called. 


painter’s-colic, s, [LEap-Porsontna.] 


paint-ér (2), s. [A corrupt. of Mid. Eng. 
panter=a noose, from O. Fr. panti¢re=a 
snare for birds; panthiére=a great swoop- 
net (Cotgrave) ; Lat. panthera =a hunting-net 
for wild beasts, from Gr, rav@npos (panthéros) 
= catching all: mas (pas , neut. ray (pan) = 
all, and 6p og a wild it; Ital. pantiera, 
panthera = fowling-net; Ir, painteir; Gael. 
painntear =a snare.) 

Nautical : 


1, The bow rope which fastens a boat to a 
wharf or alongside a ship. 
“The peep is so poor that it breaks like the painter 
of a boat."—G@, Macdonald : Seaboard Parisi, p. 584. 
2. Arope by which the shank of an anchor 
is gectired ¢ to the gunwale ; a shank-painter. 


paint’-ér (3), s. [See def.] A corruption of 
pauther. (American.) 


*paint’-ér-ly, a. (Eng. painter (1); -ly.] 
e a painter's work. 
« hite and red virtue, which 
mt Bs - ont of painterly glose of a vince” id 
ney. Arcadia, bk. 

* paint’-ér-ship, * t-our-ship, s. 
(Eng. painter (1); -ship.) The state or condi- 
tion of a painter. 

“Let him striue also to continue still in Pee 


intourship.”—Bishop Gardner: Of * 
‘ol, 47. 


paint’-ing, * paynt-yng, pr. par., a, & 8. 
[Parnt, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act, art, or occupation of laying on 
colours, or of producing eee a plane surface 
the form and colour of objects by means of 
a pencil or crayon, and of various coloured 
su s or pigments; the art or act of 
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covering surfaces with pigments for decora- 
tion or protection. Painting consists of two 
principal parts: design, or the art of repre- 
senting the contour of objects, and colour, 
which gives to the object not only the colour, 
but als» the form and relief proper to each 
object, The different subjects with which 
ainting Is oceupied are; historical, portrait, 
andscape, genre, sea-pieces, battle-pieces, 
fruit and flowers, miniature. The technical 
processes of painting are: fresco, distemper, 
with an aqueous medium, encaustic, with a 
wax medium. In glass and enamel painting 
the medium is an essential oil. The other 
medium is oil, with which the majority of 
paintings are executed. (Distemper, ENAMEL- 
PAINTING, FRESCO, GLASS-PAINTING.] 
“True h f 3 
run nding onulates te pos aya 
Jiason : Fresnoy; Art of Painting, 

ZA rane ; the representation or likeness 
of anything executed in colours. 

“The Lorde Guy of tremoyle garnysshed his shyp 
pobety : the payntynges yt were made cost more than 
‘ A ee —Berners: Froissart ; Oronycle, vol, iL, 

* 3. Colour laid on ; paint. 
“You'll stain your lips with oily painting” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, v. & 


* paint-ing-néss, s, [Eng. painting ; -ness.} 


icturesqueness, 
“The expression and paintingness of the style.”"— 
Robberds: Memoirs of W Taylor, iL 374, 


* pa 1 VS. . 
paint’-le a. (Eng. paint; -less.] That 
cannot be patadg Gaptria. or described. 
“ By woe in paintiless patience it excels.” 
Savage: Wanderer, it. 
* paint—réss, s. [Eng. paint ; -ress.] A female 
painter. 


* paint’-ure, * peint-ure, s. [O. Fr. (Fr. 
peinture).|] Theart of painting; painting. 
“The show'ry arch .. with thousand shows 
Of painture varied,” J. Philips; Cider, ti, 


paint-y, a. (Eng. paint, s.; -y.] A term ap- 
plied to paintings of which the appearance is 
unnatural, and the method by which the effect 
is produced is obtruded on the spectator. 


“ Although the carnations are rather painty, his 
work is very pretty.”—Atheneum, May 23, 1885, p. 666, 


pair, * paire, * payre, Pe * peyre, 
s. [Fr. paire =a pair or couple of, from pair 
=like, alike, equal, matching, from Lat. parem, 
accus. of par = equal, alike; Sp. par; Ital. 
paro; Ger. & Dut. paar.) [Par, PEER, s.J 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Two equal or like things; two things of 
a kind, similar in form, or appliéd to the same 
purpose or use ; a couple. 


“There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves.” 
. Pope: Rape of the Lock, ii. 9% 


2. Two of a sort ; a couple, a brace ; a set of 
two. 

“In trembling apd (alone they dared not) crawl 

The astonish’d slaves.” Byron: Lara, & 

8, A married couple; man and wife. 

“There Baucis and Philemon liv'd, and there 
Had liv’d iong married, and a happy pair.” 
Dryden; Ovid ; Metamorphoses 

4, Two horses harnessed to a carriage; as, 
To drive in a carriage and pair. 

*5, A set; any number of like or equal 
things : as, a pair of cards =a pack of cards ; 
apair of organs = a set of organ-pipes, ¢.¢., an 
organ; a pair of stairs =a flight of stairs; a 
pair of beads =a set of beads, &ec, 

Il. Technically : 

1. Mining: A gang, a party. [Pare, s.] 

2. Parliament : Two members, belonging to 
opposite parties, who agree nob to vote on 
some special occasion, or for a certain time, 
[Parrina, C. 2.) 

“*We want a brace of pairs,” said Lord Milford, 

* Will you two fellows pair?’"”—Disraeli : Sybil, 

{| Pair of values: 

Math. : Two values so related that neither 
can exist without the other. Thus, in an 
equation between two variables, if any value 
be assumed for one, and the correspondin 
value of the other be deduced, the assum 
and deduced values are called a pair of values. 
Conversely, if either of the deduced values are 
substituted, the assumed value will result, 


* pair-ro s. Three similar things : 
specif., three cards of a sort in certain gumes, 
as three queens, three aces, &c. Also written 
Parial, and Prial. 


| Double pair-royal: Four cards of a sort, 
as four kings, &c, x 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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pair (1), * payre, v.i. & t. (Parr, s.] 
A. Intransitive : 
1. To be joined in pairs or couples; to 
couple. 
“Your hand, my Perdita: so turtles pair 


That never mean to part. 
over Meal shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 8 


2, To suit ; to fit as a counterpart. 


“Had our Prince 
(Jervel of children) seen this hour, he had paired 
Well with this lord.” Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, v.1. 


8. The same as To pair off (q.V.). 
B. Transitive: 
. To unite in pairs or couples; to couple. 
Ph they pass'd, inseparably pair'd.” 
ica ap Birrrake . erases Delivered, i. 
2. To unite as correspondent or suited to 
each other. 
“Turtles and doves with diff’ring hues unite, 
And glossy jet is pair'd with shining white.” 
Pope: Sappho to Phaon, 44, 
{| To pair off, To pair: 
1, Ord. Lang. : To come together in pairs or 
couples ; to leave company in pairs. 
2. Parl.: To abstain from voting by agree- 
ment with a member of the opposite party or 
opinion. [Parrina, C. 2.] 


* pair (2), * paire, * peire, vt. 
To hurt, to damage, to impair. 
“Theil for do my croune, if thei granted be, 
The whilk ye salle & ouh, to maynten with me 


To mak it less no louh, ne peired salle it be. 
Robert de Brunne, p. 318. 


* pe s. [Parr (2), v.] Injury, hurt, damage, 
5 


[ImparR.] 


arr If I speake ought to paire ordoos.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 
paired, pa. par. ora. [Parr (1), v.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: (See the verb). 
2. Bot. : [CONJUGATE]. 


pair’-ér (1), s. 
who pairs, 


* pair’-ér (2), * peir-er, s. (Eng. pair (2), 
v.;-er.] One who impairs, hurts, or damages, 


“Enviouse mennis sein that I am a peirer of hooli 
scripturis.”— Wycliffe: James, (Prol.) 


paix’-ing (1), pr. par.,a., &s. [Parr (1), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of uniting, arranging, 
or forming in pairs or couples. 

2. Parl.: The act or practice of two mem- 
bers of opposite sides or opinions who agree 
to abstain from voting on a particular ques- 
tion, or for a certain specified time, so that a 
vote on each side is neutralized. 


ae Hien ag s. The same as Patrrina, 


(Eng. pair (1), v.3 -er.]) One 


pairing-time, s. The time when birds 


pair or couple. 


* pairing (2), * peyr-inge, * peir-yng, 
pr. par., da., & s [Parr (2), v.} 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : Hurt, injury, damage. 


. _ “TI have voluntarily departed from the hopes of pen. 
sion, place, office; I only cleave to that which {is so 
little, as that it will suffer no pairing or diminution.” 
—Cabbdala, p. 3. 


peg ees . 
pair’-ment, * peyr-ment, s. (Eng. pair 
(2), v.; -ment.) Hurt, injury, damage. o 


“Nethelesse I gesse all pags to be peyrement for 
aoe of Iesus Crist my Lord.”"— Wycliffe: Filipensis 


* pair-wise, adv. [Eng. pair, s. ; -wise.] In 
pairs or couples. 
“Such... he hu irwise 0’ les.” lyle: 
The Nibelungenteder eal = ial ad 
* pais, s. [Fr. pays =a country.) 


Law: The people from among whom a j 
is taken. . 4 ae 


yais'-bérg-ite, pajs’-bérg-ite (j silent), s. 
{After Pajsberg, Sweden, Sa pee Bee 
-ite Min.). | 

Min. : Crystallized rhodonite (q.v.). Named 
in the belief that it was a distinct species, 
paige, s. [Potsz,s.] Weight, 

“ A stone of such a paise.” Chapman. 
aise, v.t. (Poise, v.] To weigh, to balance, 
to poise. 


“With just balance pais’d.” P. Fletcher, 


wate, fat, fare, amidst. what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf. work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, 


pair—paleichthyes 


Paix’-han, s. [The name of the inventor ; 


see compound. ] 


Paixhan-gun, s. 

Ord.: A gun invented by General Paixhan 
in 1822, and introduced into the French service, 
chiefly for naval use, as the canon obusier or 
shell-gun, in 1824, Previous to this, smooth- 
bore cannon had only fired solid shot, and the 
objection first raised to Paixhan’s system was 
that his guns could not fire red-hot shot or 
double shot. His guns were large-bore, 
chambered weapons, firing hollow shot or 
shells of large calibre, the latter being usually 
charged with powder and fired with a time 
fuze. They were used with great effect by the 
Russian ships at Sinope, and were afterwards 
largely used in the English naval service until 
the introduction of rifled weapons. 


pa-_ja’-mas, s. pl. Loose truusers worn by 
both sexes in India, a modification of which is 
much used for chamber-wear in this country 
and in some parts of Europe. 


paj-a-nél’-i-a, s. [Native name of the species. ] 
Bot.: A genus of Bignoniacee. Pojanelia 
multijuga is a large evergreen tree, growing in 
Burma and the Andaman Islands. The natives 
of the latter place use its wood, which is 
orange-brown, hard, and very close-grained, 
in building canoes. (Calcutta Exhib. Rep.) 


pak’-fong, s. [Pacxrone.] 


pal, pall, s. [Gipsy langiage.] A partner, & 
_ companion, a mate,achum. (Slang.) 


pal, v.i. (Pau, s.] To make friends with; to 
be a chum, 


pal, pref. [Paua-.] 


*pa-la/-bra, s. [Sp.=s word.] Speech, 
palaver. (Carlyle: French Rev., pt. iii., bk. v., 
ch. vi.) 

{ Shakspere makes Dogberry say palabras 
for pocas palabras = few words. 


“Comparisons are odorous: palabras, neighbour 
Verges.""—Shakesp. ; Much Ado About Nothing, iii. 5. 


pal’-ace (a as 6), * pal-ais, * pal-eis, 
*pal-eys, * pal’-lace, s. [Fr. palais=a 
palace, from Lat. palatiwm = (1) a building on 
the Palatine hill at Rome, in which the 
Emperor Nero resided; (2) a palace; Sp. & 
Port. palacio; Ital. palazzo.] 

1, The residence of an emperor, king, bishop, 
or other distinguished personage: as, a royal 
palace ; a bishop’s palace; a ducal palace, &c, 

2. A splendid, stately, or magnificent build- 
ing or mansion. 


palace-car, s. 

Rail. Eng.: A car fitted with first-class ac- 
commodation, sofas and chairs, instead of the 
ordinary seats; a Pullmancar. The seats can 
usually be arranged as berths or couches for 
night travelling. [SLEEPING-cAR.] 


* palace-court, s. 

Law: The court of the sovereign’s palace of 
Westminster, which had jurisdiction of per- 
sonal actions arising within the limits of 
twelve miles round the palace, excluding the 
City of London. It was established in 1664, 
and abolished in 1849, 


+ pa-la’-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. (Lat. pal(a)= 
a spade, a winnowing shovel, and Eng. suff. 
-aceous.} ‘ 

Bot.: Having the footstalk of a leaf ad- 
hering to its margin. (Willdenow.) 


* pa-la’-cious, a. [Lat. palati(wm)=a palace ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ouws.] Palatial, royal, grand, 
magnificent. 


pal-ach’-ly-a, a. 
achlya.] 
Paleobot.: A genus of unicellular, filiform 
parasitic Alge, founded by Prof. Martin 
uncan on minute tubular boringsin shells and 
coral of Silurian and Devonian age, and which 
he regards as their work. He considers the 
genus allied to the recent Achlya (q.v.). 


pal-ac-mea'-a, s. [Pref. pal-, and Mod. Lat, 
acme. | 


(Pref. pal-, and Mod. Lat. 


Paleont.: A genus of Patellide, closely 
allied to Patella, from+the Upper Cambrian, 


* pal-a-cy, * pal- . ; i 
Tae DRA Oey ter khats Dee 


“Yonge men that were in the pala. v— 
Elyot: The Governovr, bk. i. ad ie ial 


pal'-a-din, s. [Fr., from Ital, paladino = 
warrior, from Lat. palatinus (q.v.). ] 
1, One of the twelve peers of Charlemagne ; 
@ douzepere. 
2. A knight-errant; an heroic or eminent. 
champion, — 
“Every paladin and peer, 


On Roncesvalles di «i. 
Scoit: Marmion, vi. 33. 


pal-2-, 41-20-0-, pref. (Gi. madaLos (palaiosy 
= nn Pertaining to the earliest times. 


pal-2-a'-gis, s. (Pref. pale-, and Gr. axis 
(akis) =a point, a barb.] 

Paleont.: A genus from the Coal Measures, 
often referred to the Perforate Corals, but 
probably a type of calcareous Sponges, with a 
_vermiculate skeleton, 


pil-xe-Ac’-d-don, s. (Pref. pale-; Gr. ax 
(aké) = a point, and suff. -odon.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Limnotheride (q.v.). 


PG nig s. [Pref. pale-, and Lat. areca. 
q.v-). 

Paleont, : The name given by Hall, in 1858, 
to an ancient type of Arcade, of which forty- 
two species have been found in the Silurian 
and Devonian of North America and North 
Wales. Called also Megastomus, Cystodonta, 
and Cypricardites. (Tate.) 


p3l-2-are’-tic, pal-é-are’-tic, a. (Pref. 
pale-, and Eng. arctic.] Pertaining to or 
found in the region described in the com- 
pound. 

“Our British butterflies can only be really under- 
stood when studied in their Palearctic distribution."— 
Atheneum, Nov. 1, 1884, p. 563. 

palzarctic-region, s. 

Zool. & Geog.: A very extensive region, 
comprising all temperate Europe and Asia, 
from Iceland to Behring’s Straits, and from 
the Azores toJapan. To the south it includes 
the extra-tropical part of the Sahara and 
Arabia, and all Persia, Cabul, and Beloochis- 
tan to the Indus. It comes down to a little 
below the upper limit of forests in the Hima- 
layas, and includes the larger northern por- 
tion of China, not quite so far down the coast 
as Amoy. (Wallace: Geog. Dist. Anim., i. 71.) 


pal-se-as’-tér,s. [Pref. pale-, and Gr. dori 
(astér) = a star.] 

Palwont. ; A genus of Star-fishes, consisting 
of species of considerable size, with five arms; 
ranging from the Lower Silurian to the De- 
vonian. Nicholson places them ina provisioual 
family Palasteriade (q.v.). 


pal-ze-chi-n6oi’-dé-a, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pale- 
chinus, and Gr. eiSos (eidos) = form.) 
Paleont.: A family or order of Echinoidea, 
all the species of which are extinct. Genera : 
Palechinus, Archeocidaris, and Melonites. 


pal-ze-chi-niis, s. [Pref. pal-, and Lat. 
echinus (q.v.).] 

Paleont.: A genus of Perischoechinidie, 
said to occur in the Silurian, but certainly of 
Carboniferous age. The test is spheroidal, 
and the plates join without overlapping. 
Palechinus gigas is found in the Carboniterous 
Limestone of Ireland. 


pal-sze-daph'-iis, s. [Pref. paleo-, and Gr. 
€daghos (edaphos) = bottom, foundation (2).] 
Paleont.: A genus of Dipnoi, referred by 
Traquair to the section Ctenodipterines, from 
the Devonian formation. 


pal-ee’-é-tiis, s. [Pref. pal-, and Gr. aierds 
(aietos) = an eagle.) 


Paleont.: A genus of Aquilinez, from the 
European Miocene. 


pal 26% s. (Pref. pal-, and Mod. Lat. aga 
Paleont.: A genus of Isopoda, ranging fi 
the Chalk tothe Tertiary? fe 


pal-z-gith’-a-lis, s. (Pref. and Gr, 
alyiBaAXos (aigithallos) = the ay 
Paleont.: An extinct genus of Passerine 
birds, from the Upper Eocene of Paris, 


pal-ze-ich'-thy-és, s. pl. (Pref. pale-, and 
Gr, ixOds (ichthus) = a fish.] 

Ichthy. : A sub-class of Fishes. The heart 
has a contractile conus arteriosus, intestine 
with a spiral valve ; optic nerves non-decus- 
sating or only partly decussating. It embraces 


marine; g6, pdt, 


Syrian. ~2,0=6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


two ord Chondro é 
(Giinth a pterygii and Ganoidei 


pal-s-ich’-thy-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. paleich- 
thy(es); Eng. adj. suff. -ic.) Belonging to or 
characteristic of the Paleichthyes (q.v.). 


“Remnants of the pal@ichthyic fauna are the 
Sturgeons and the Lam | ther : 
Dp. 245. preys.”—Gunt. Study of 


p4l-ve-in’-a-chiis, s. f. pale-, and Mod. 
Lat. inachus (q.v.). eee " 

~ wagbred : A genus ig oe deca- 

8, with one species, inachus longipes, 

sa he on remains from the Lower Oolite. 


pal-e’-mdn, s. [Lat., from Gr. MWadaiuor 
(Palaimon) = a name of the sea-god Melicertes, 
who was friendly to shipwrecked mariners.] 
Zool. : The typical us of the family Pa- 
lemonide (q.v.). Palemon serratus is the 
Common Prawn. [PRawn.] 


pal-se-mo-ni-an, s. [Lat. palemen; Eng. 
suff. -ian.) 


Zool. (Pl.): The family Palemonide (q.v.). 


pa&l-z2-min’-i-dz, s. (Lat. palemon ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] me - 
Zool, ; A family of macrourous crustaceans 
containing the Shrimps and Prawns. The 
beak or rostrum is serrated. 


pal-s-0-, pref. [Para-.] 
"4 halaman s. [Pref. paleo-, and Eng. 
ite. 

Min.: A name given to a mineral from 
Norway, but without description. Probably 
an altered albite. 

pAl-s2-0-bot-a-ny, s. (Pref. paleo-, and 
ves ter th may ‘ 

Nat. Science: That branch of Paleontology 
which deals with organic remains belonging 
to the Vegetable Kingdom. 


“The difficulties which attend the study of Palao- 
botany.”— Nicholson: Paleontology, ii. 443. ( Note.) 


|-se-Se’-ar-is, s. (Pref. palwo-, and Gr. 


xapis (caris) = a shrimp, & prawn.] 


Paleont.: A fossil Crustacean genus, with 
a@ single species, Paleocaris typus, from the 
Coal-measures of North America. Nicholson 
regards it as an ‘early and comprehensive 
type of the Podophthalmata, characterized by 

¢ persistent segmentation of the thorax, 
but in other respects presenting considerable 
resemblance to the macrurous decapods,.” 
The legs are undivided. It is usually referred 
to the Stomapoda. 


o -tor, s. [Pref. paleo-, and Lat. 
castor =a beaver.] ; 
Paleont.: An extinct form of Beaver from 


the Miocene of New Mexico. 
pil-2-0-cér’-ciis, s. (Pref. paleo-, and Gr. 
— ai =a tail, or xipxos (kirkos) =a 
con. 


Palcont,: A fossil bird of raptorial type 
from the European Miocene. 


pa&l-se-6-ce'-tiis, s. (Pref. paleo-, and Gr. 
xijtos (kétos) = a sea monster.] 

Paleont.: A doubtful genus of Balenide, 
founded on cervical vertebre (supposed to 
belong toa baleen whale), Reatard, n glacial 
accumulations near Ely. They were probably 
washed out of the Kimmeridge Clay. 


|-ga-0-choe’-riis, s. [Pref. palwo-, and Gr. 
xotpos (choiros) =a swine.] 

Paleont. : A genus of Suida, from the Euro- 
pean Miocene. It resembles Sus (q.v.) in most 
respects, but the tubercles of the molars are 
more distinetly circumscribed. 


pal-22-o-chor’-da, s. (Pref. pal@o-, and Gr. 
xopdy (chordé) =a string.) [PLANOLITES. ] 


pal-ze-de’-d-ma, s. [Pref. palwo-, and Lat. 
coma = hair.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Star-fishes, from the 
Upper Silurian. ‘‘ Possibly an old form of the 
living Bird’s-foot Star-fishes.” (Nicholson.) 


pal-2-0-cd-ry-né, s [Pref. paleo-, and 
Mod. Lat. coryne (q.¥.).] 

Paleont.: A genus of doubtful affinity, con- 
sisting of minute organisms attached to mar- 
gins of Lace-corals, from the Scotch Coal- 
measures. By some authorities they are re- 
ferred to Corynida; according to others they 


boil, béy ; pdt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; 


palewichthyic—paleoniscids 


are really 
Fenestella, 

-82-0-05-rys'-tés, 8. ef. paleo-, and 
Mod, Lat, corystes (q.¥.).] x 

Paleont, : A Brachyourous Crustacean, akin 
to the modern Corystes (q.v.), and probably 
with the habits of that genus. Found in the 
Gault and Greensand of Hnglind. 


p&l-s-6-cds'-mie, a. (Pref. paleo-, and Eng. 

cosmic.) Pertaining or relating to the ancient 

rd orto the earth during former geological 
8. 


pal-2-0-cri-noid, s. [Pau«ocriNorra.] 
Paleont,: Any individual of the extinct 
family (or order) Paleocrinoidea (q.v.). 
“Asa rule, also, the Pal@ocrinoids have a calyx.”— 
Nicholson: ntology, i. 271. 


-88-0-cri-n6i'-dé-a, s. pl. [Pref. paleo- 
and Mod. Lat. crinoidea.] poe 

Paleont,: An extinct family of the order 
(or order of the class) Crinoidea (q.v.). It 
contains three genera, Actinocrinus, Cyatho- 
crinus, and Platycrinus, 


pal —tic, a. [For etym. see PaLxo- 
CRYSTIC-SEA.] Belonging to, connected with, 
or found in or near the Paleocrystic Sea, 
“The pal@ocrystic floes in Robeson channel,”"—A. H. 
Markham : Great Frozen Sea, p. 79. 
palzocrystic-sea, s. 
Phys. Geog. : (See extract). 
“We had long been aware that the ice of which this 


part of the polar sea was composed consisted of huge 
massive floes, not of a few seasons’ formation, but the 


regio! therefore became desirable to apply to 
it aspecial name by which it onally 
known. After some 

i pon froze: 

sow border of which we were wintering, the 
xf istic Sea," being derived from the 
two Greek words maAacos, ancient, and kpuoTaAAos, 
ice. This term was used for the great frozen polar sea 


during the remainin, od of our detention on its 
borders."—A. H. ra : Great Frozen Sea, p. 228. 


pal-se-¢-Y-On, s. (Pref. paleo-, and Gr. 
xvwy (kudn) =a dog.] 
Paleont. : A somewhat doubtful 
the Brazilian bone-caves, of Post Pliocene age. 
It probably belongs to the Canidae. 


pal-#-6-éth-n6-16g’-ic-al, a. [Eng. 
palwoethnolog(y) ; -ical.) Of or pertaining to 
the science of paleoethnology (q.v.). 


pal-s-6-éth-n6l’--gist, s. (Eng. paleo- 
ethnolog(y) ; -ist.] One learned or versed in 
the science of palzoethnology. 


pal-x2-0-éth-ndl’-0-Zy, s. [Pref. paleo-, 
and Eng. ethnology.) ‘Lhe ethnology of the 
earliest times. (Archcologia, |xii. 103.) 


pal--6-g6-a, s. (Pref. paleo-, and Gr. yaia 
(gaia), poet. for yy (gé)= the earth.) 

Zool, & Geol. ; Adivision of the earth for zoo- 
logical purposes proposed by Mr. Sclater. It 
includes the Palearctic, Oriental, Ethiopian, 
and Australian regions. 


“ Mr. Sclater had grouped his regions primaril 
Puleoyaa and Neogwa, the old aud new worlds of 
geographers ; a division which strikingly accords with 
the distribution of the passerine birds, but not so well 
with that of mammalia 
Dist, Animals, 1, 69. 


pal-2-6-g6'-an, a. (Eng. paleogwa; -an.] 

1. Living in, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of the zoological region known as Palwogea 
(q.v.). 

2. Pertaining to the former conditions of the 
earth’s surface, as revealed by geology, as dis- 
tinct from the existing terraqueous aspects as 
described by geography. (Page.) 


l'-se-d-graph, s. (Pref. palwo-, and Gr. 
sana (graphé)= to write.) An ancient manu- 
script. 


pal-2-6g-ra-pher, s. [Hng. palwograph ; 
-er.] One who is skilled in paleography (q.v.). 


“This would supply a fair ground of complaint to 
the stricter school of palwographers.”—Atheneum, 
Dec. 20, 1884, p. 801, 


il-2-0-graph’-ic, pal-«-6-graph’-ic- 
val a. (ling. ‘palwograph(y) § ~ic, -ical.| Of or 
pertaining to paleography. 
“ Followed by a detailed palw@ographical appendix.” 
ot, 4, 1884, p. 429. 


into 


or reptiles,”"— Wallace: Geog. 


—Atheneum, 


p&l-2e-dg’-ra-phist, s. (Eng. paleeograph ; 
-ist.] The same as PALAOGRAPHER (q.V.). 


mus from 
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peculiar processes belonging to | p&l-se-Sg’-ra-phy, s. (Eng. paleograph ; -y) 


1. An ancient manner of writing; ancient 
manuscripts collectively, 


“From the 
most ancient Bh a eg Sa HP ier . Ho 
early Greek alphabet.”—Dennis ; Cities & Cemeteries 
Etruria, \, 272. 

2. The art or science of deciphering ancient 
inscriptions, writings, manuscripts,documents, 
&e., by a knowledge of the characters, signs, 
and abbreviations used by the writers or scul 
tors of various nations at different times ; the 
study of ancient writings and inscriptions, 
and modes of writing. 


pal-se-0-hi’-6r-Ax, s. 
iépag (hierax) =a hawk.) 


Paleont.: A genus of Falconine, from the 
European Miocene, 


+ pAl-s-6-ich-thy-51'-6-gy, s. (Pref. 
paleo-, and Eng. ichthyology.) 
a i Science: The science or study of fossil 
shes, 


pal-x»-0-ju’-lis, s. 
Lat. iulus (a.v.)-1 
Palwont. : A genus of millepedes of Permian 
age. 


pal-x-6-lig’-iis, s. (Pref. paleo-, and Gr. 
Aayois (lagos) = a hare.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Leporide, from the 
Miocene of North America, 


pal-s-d-la’-ma, s. [Pref. palwo-, and Mod. 
Lat., &e. lama.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Tylopoda, from the 
Pliocene of South America, 


pal-ze-d-lé’-miir, s. (Pref. paleo-, and Lat., 
&e. lemur.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Lemuride from the 
Miocene of France, presenting resemblances 
to the living Galago (q.v.). 


pa&l’-2e-36-lith, s._ (Pref. paleo-, and Gr. AéBos 
(lithos) = a stone.] Any unpolished stone im- 
plement belonging to the earliest Stone Age. 
(Fortnightly Rev., Jan., 1882, p. 87.) 


ee eas: a. (Pref. palwo-, and Eng 
Athic, 

Archeol.: The term applied by Sir John 
Lubbock to the first of the four great epochs 
into which he divides Prehistoric Archevlogy. 
It is the more ancient portion of the Stone 
Age (q.v.), ; 

“Man shared the possession of Europe with the 
mammoth, the cave-bear, the woolly-! rhine 
ceros, and other extinct animals, This we may cal! 
the pal@olithic period.” — Prehistoric Times (ed. 
1878), D. 2 

pal-se-51-6-gist, s. [Eng. paleolog(y) ; -ist.) 
One who is versed in paleology; one who 
studies or writes on paleology. 


pAl-x-ol'-d-gy, s. (Pref. paleo-, and Gr. 
Aoyos (logos)=a word, a discourse.] <A dis- 
course or treatise on antiquities ; the study or 
knowledge of antiquity ; archeology. 


pil-22-6-mé-phi tis, s. 
Mod. Lat. mephitis (q.v.).] 
Paleont.: A genus of Mustelide, from the 
Miocene Tertiary of Western Europe. 
pal-se-d-mér’-yx, s. [Pref 
pnpvé (mérux) = “a ruminating fish, like the 
Searus.” (Liddell & Scott.)] [Scarvus.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Cervide, from the 
Upper Miocene of Hurope. 
pal-2-d-mys, s. 
(mus)= a mouse.) 
Palwont.: A genus of Octodontide, from 


the Miocene of Kurope. Probably related to 
the living West Indian genus Capromys, 


pil-2-d-na'-tro-lite, s. 
Eng. natrolite. | 
Min, : The same as BERGMANNITE (q.¥Y.). 


(Pref. galeo-, and Gr. 


(Pref. paleo-, and Mod. 


[Pref. paleo-, and 


[Pref. paleo-, and Gr, 


[Pref. palewo-, and Gr. nis 


(Pref. palwo-, and 


pal-20-5-né-mér’-té-a, s. pl. [Pref. paleo, 
and Mod, Lat. nemertea,) 

Zool. : A sub-order of Nemertea (q.v.), con 
taining, for the most part, primitive forms. 
Chief genera, Carinella, Cephalothrix, Polis, 
and Valencinia. 

pal-se-d-nis’-ci-dae, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. paleo- 
nise(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


Paleont.: A family of Lepidoganoidei ; 
scales rhomboid, tail heterocercal ; jaws armed 


hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f. 
-tion, -sion = zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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with numerous close-set, minute, rather blunt 
teeth. Genera, Palwoniscus, Amblypterus, 
Elonichthys, and Plectrolepis. Range in 
time, through the Carboniferous and Permian. 


pal-x-0-nis’-ciis, s. [Pref. paleo-, and Gr. 
dvicxos (oniscos)=a marine fish resembling 
the cod.] 

Paleont.: The type-genus of the family 
Palzoniscidx (q.v.). Forty species are known. 
Palewoniscus Freteslebeni is the most common, 
and was the first recognised species. P. 
superstes, apparently the last representative 
of the genus, survives till the Secondary 
period, its remains being found in the Keuper 
beds at Rowington, Warwickshire. 


pAl-2e-On-ti-na, s. (Pref. pale-, and Gr. 
ova (onta) = existing things.] 

Paleont. : A genus of Butterflies from the 
Stonesfield Slate (Lower Oolite), The sole 
species, Palwontina oolitica, is regarded as 
intermediate between the living groups, Nym- 
phaline and Satyrine, and as allied to the 
Brassoline. 


pal-se-on-td-graph’-ic-al, a. [Eng. pale- 
ontograph(y); -ical.) Pertaining or relating 
to paleontography.° 
© Paleontographical Society: A society 
formed in London on March 23, 1847, for 
figuring and describing every known British 
fossil. It had been slightly preceded in date 
on the Continent by the publications of 
Durker and Von Meyer’s Palcontographia. 
. By June, 1847, it had 400 members, and eight 
months later, 601. It has rendered great 
service to geology. 


al-se-On-tog-ra-phy, s. (Pref. paleo-; 
ee évra. (onta), neut. a of &v (on), and suff. 
-graph; Fr. paléontographie; Ger. paleonto- 
graphia.J 
Nat. Science.: The department of paleon- 
tology which addresses itself to furnishing 
accurate figures and descriptions of fossils. 


pAl-so-On-t6-15/-ic-al, a. [Eng. palewon- 
tolog(y); -ical.] Pertaining or relating to 
paleontology. 


pul-2-6n-td-16g-ic-al-l¥, adv. (Eng. 
paleontological; -ly.) In a paleontological 
sense ; according to paleontology. 


pul-2e-6n-tdl'-d-gist, s. (Eng. paleon- 
tolog(y) ; -ist.] One who is versed in or studies 
paleontology. 


pil-20-6n-tol'-0-sy, s. 
Eng. ontology (q.v.). 
Nat. Science: The science which treats of 
the structure, affinities, classification, and dis- 
tribution in time of the forms of vegetable 
and animal life embedded in the rocks of the 
earth’s crust. (Prof. Geikie, in Encyc. Brit., x. 
819.) It may be regarded as an independent 
science, with two divisions, Palezozoology and 
Paleobotany ; or it may be looked upon as a 
branch of Geology, seeing that its assistance 
is absolutely indispensable in many of the 
most familiar and fundamental problems of 
the latter science. (Prof. Geikie, ubi sup.) 
The number of species of animal and plant 
fossils discovered in the rocks has been enor- 
mous, from the simple forms of the earliest life 
to huge monsters exceeding in size any now 
existing, and often remarkable in form and 
structure. Many of these have been found in 
our Western States. [FossiL; GroLoay.] 


(Pref. paleo-, and 


pal-2-d-nyc'-tis, s. (Pref. palwo-, n con- 
nect., and Gr. ixres (iktis) = a weasel.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Viverride, from the 
Eocene Tertiary of Europe. 


pal-ze-0-pér’-dix, s. [Pref. paleo-, and Lat. 
perdix (q.v.).] 
Paleont. : A genus of small birds, allied to 
the Partridges, from the Miocene of France 
and Central Europe. 


pal-ze-dph’-is, s. (Pref. pale-, and Gr. dds 
(ophis) = a snake.} 

Palwont.: A genus of Ophidia of Eocene 
age. Paleophis toliapicus, from Sheppey, was 
about twelve feet long; and the vertebre of 
P. typheus and P. porcatus, from the Brac- 
paw ie SBocheratd a boa-constrictor- 

e snake, of about twenty feet in length.” 
(Owen.) 


pal-s-d-phry’-nds,s. (Pref. paleo-, and Gr, 
dpm (phruné) =a eh rs ih 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, 


pal-eze-or -nis, s. 


pal-2-or-nith’-i-de, s. pi. 


pal-se-or’-tyx, s. 


paleconiscus—paleozamia 


Paleont.: A genus of anourous Batrachia, 
with two species, from the Giningen beds of 
Miocene age. 


31-se-d-phy-cits, s.. (Pref. palwo-, and Gr. 
erred fk = sea-weed.] [PLANOLITES.] 


+ pal-ce-6-phy-tol’-0-gy, s. [Pref. palwo-, 
and Eng. phytology (q.v.). 
Nat. Science: The same as PALZOBOTANY 
(q.v.). (Balfowr: Outlines of Botany, p. 565.) 


pal-ze-Sp’-tér-is, s. (Pref. paleo-, and Gr. 
wrepts (pteris) =a kind of fern.] 

Paleobot.: A genus of ferns from the Car- 
boniferous beds and the Devonian. Palcwop- 
teris hibernica (called also Cyclopteris hibernica) 
is from the Upper Devonian of Kilkenny. 
Other species are from Nova Scotia, &c. 


pil-z-or’-é-as, s. [Pref. pale-, and Mod. 
Lat. oreas (q.v.). ] 

Paleont.: A genus of Bovide, from the 
Upper Miocene of Greece. It was probably 
allied to Oreas. The horns were straight, with 
a spiral twist, as in the living genus. 


(Pref. pale-, and Gr. dps 
(ornis) = a bird.] 

Ornith.: The typical genus of the family 
Paleornithide (q.v.). Highteen species are 
known, seventeen from the Oriental region, 
Mauritius, Rodrigues, 
and Seychelle 
Islands, and a spe- 
cies in tropical 
Africa (Pale- 
ornis sene- 
galus), appa- 
rently identi- 
cal with the 
Indian P. 
torquatus, 
and there- 
fore, consi- 
dering the 
very ancient 
intercourse be- 
tween the two 
countries, and the 
improbability of the spe- 
cies remaining unchanged PALAORNIS TOR- 
or originating by natural QUATUS. 
causes, most likely the 
progeny of domestic birds introduced from 
India, [PARRAKEET.] 


(Mod. Lat. 
paleornis, genit. paleornith(os); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ornith.: A family of Psittaci (q.v.), with 
eight genera, and sixty-five species. : 
(Pref. pale-, and Lat- 
ortyx (q.V-). 

Paleont, : A genus of small birds allied to the 
American genus Ortyx, but with smaller wings. 


pal-ee-dr'-Vx, s. [Pref. pale-, and Mod. Lat., 


&e., oryz.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Bovide, from Upper 
Miocene of Greece, They possessed long 
curved horns, and are supposed to be allied to 
the living Gemsboks. [Oryx.} 


pal-2e-d-sAu’-rits, s. [Pref. paleo-, and Gr, 


gavdpos (swuros) =a lizard.] 

Paleont. : According to Huxley, a genus of 
Deinosauria, but 
placed by Owen in, 
his order Thecodon- 
tia (q.v.). The genus 
was founded, on 
teeth found near 
Bristol, in a dolo- 
mitic conglomerate 
of Triassic age. 


pal-2e-0-sir’-én, s. 
(Pref. pale@o-, and 
Mod, Lat., &c. siren.) 

Paleont.: A pos- 
sible genus of Uro- 
dela, founded by 
Geinitz, who believed it allied to Siren lacer- 
tina, on remains from the Lowér Permian. 
It may really be a Labyrinthodont. 


pal-ee-0-spal'-ax, s. (Pref. paleo-, and Gr. 
onddcé (spalax) = a mole.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Talpide, founded on 

& portion of the left ramus of a lower jaw, 

from a lacustrine deposit at Ostend, near 

Bacton, on the Norfolk coast. It ‘was as 


FOSSIL TEETH. 


A. Of Paleosdurus cylindro- 
don: B. Of P. platyodon. 


pal-2-6s'-Y-Ops, 5. 


pal-se-6-téch’-nie, a. 


pAl-ze-0-thére, s. 


pal-e-d-za'-mi-a, s. 


large asa hedgehog,” whence its specific name 
(magnus). (Owen: Brit. Fossil Mammals, p. 25.) 


%1-20-d-spi'-za, s. (Pref. palwo-, and Gr. 
st orita (eutaay = Sinai piping bird.} 


Paleont.: A genus of Insessorial Birds, 
probably belonging to the Fringillide, fiom 
the Tertiary of Colorado. Palwospiza bella is 
in an excellent state of preservation. 


(Pref. palwo-; Gr. ois 
(sus) =a swine, and oy (6ps)=the counten- 
ance.) * 

Paleont.: A genus of Marsh’s Limnohyide, 
but often placed in the Tapiride. It is from 
the American Eocene. The teeth form an 
almost continuous series ; the molars resemble 
those of the Paleotheride, but the canines 
were like those of the Carnivora. 


(Pref. pale@o-, and 
Gr. réxvm (techné)=art, skill, craft in work- 
manship.} Belonging to, connected with, or 
practising ancient art. 


“The old art traces of the paleotechnic men of 
Central France.”—Wilson : Prehistoric Man, ch. ii. 


(PALZoTHERIUM.] Any 


individual of the family Palzotheridz (q.v.). 


“The paleothere has three toes on both the fore and 
hind feet.”—Owen: Brit. Fossil Mammals, p. 817. 


pil-ce-6-thér’-i-an, a. (Mod. Lat. palwo- 


theri(um); Eng. adj. suff. -an.] Pertaining or 
relating to the famlly Palzotheride. 


“The paleotherian fossils that have been collected 
from the quarries of the hard freshwater marls of the 
Isle of Wight.”—Owen; Brit. Fossil Mammals, p. 319. 


pal-ee-0-thér’-i-dax, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. palo- 


theri(um); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Palewont.: A family of perissodactyle Un- 
gulates, from the European Tertiary. The 
feet resembled those of tapirs, but had only 
three digits. The skull is tapiroid, and there 
was probably a short flexible proboscis, as the 
nasal bones are very prominent. The dental 


formula is, 1 =. ce, pe Su = = 44; 
the lower molars were doubly crescentic. 
Through Anchitherium (q.v.), the Palzo- 
theride approach the Equide so closely, that 
itis probable both families are descended from 
@ comman form. 


pl-ce-0-thér’-i-um, s. (Pref. palwo-, and 


Gr. Onplov (thérion) = a wild animal.] 
Paleont.: The type-genus of the family 
Paleotheride (q.v.). It was founded on re- 
mains discovered 
by Cuvier in the 
quarries of Mont- 
Martre, and 
named by him 
Paleotheriwm 
magnum. His re- 
storation of the 
animalhas proved 
incorrect, the dis- 
covery of a comn- 
plete specimen 
showing this spe- 
cies to have re- 
sembled an ante- 
lope in general 
figure. Several species are known, varying in 
size from that of a roedeer to that of a tapir. 


PALZOTHERIUM MAGNUM, 
{After Cuvier.) 


pal-se-6-thér-6id, a. (Eng. palewother(ium); 


suff. -otd.] Belonging or having some of the 
ek ee of the family Paleotheride 
q-v.). 


“The molarsare of the paleotheroid type.”—Ni 
son: Paleontology, ii. sou 5 gee 


pal-2-0t’-ra-gits, s. (Pref. palwo-, and Gr. 


Tpayos (tragos) =a goat.) 
Paleont.: A genus (apparently) of True 
Antelopes, from the Upper Miocene of Greece. 


pal-ee-6-trin’-ga,s. [Pref. paleo-,and Mod. 


Lat. tringa (q.v.). | 


Paleont.: A genus of Grallatores, allied to 
the Sandpipers, from the Chalk of North 
America, 


pal-se-6x’-V-lon, s. —_ paleo-, and Gr. 


évdov (wulon) = wood. 


Palcobot.: A genus of fossil Conifers from 
the Carboniferous formation, 


Pre: 
Mod. Lat. zamia @.v.).] C f, paleo, and 


Paleobot.: A genus of fossil Cycads, from 
the Oolitic and Liassie rocks of Yorkshire, 


pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


Syrian. », ce =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


Oxfordshire, and Dorsetshire ; and from the 
Uitenhage beds of South Africa. (Quart. 
Journ. Geol, Soc,, Xx. 77, xxiii, 144, 145.) 


piil-20-6-z0'-ic, a. (Pref. palwo-, and Gr. 
Swy (202) = life, existence.) 

Geol.: The term generally applied to the 
series of strata commencing with the first 
rocks which have traces of life, and ending 
with the upper part of the Permian. As the 
uppermost strata of all are called eid some 

aternary, those immediately beneath these 

ertiary, and those a s turther down 
Secondary, one would See the basal rocks 
of the series to be ed Primary. But 
unhappily that term was misused in the 
infancy of geology, being apne to granite 
gneiss, &c., in ¢ uence of which, to avoid 
confusion, it was allowed to become, for a 
‘time at least, extinct,—the word paleozoic 
be substituted in its room. Sir Charles 
Lyell, however, in his Student’s Elements of 
Geology, retained its use, dividing the “ Primary 
or Paleozoic,” from beneath upwards into 
“Laurentian or Archean, Cambrian, Silurian, 
Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian (q.v-). 
Judged by the thickness of the beds, the 
Paleozoic strata took a vastly longer time 
‘to deposit than all the strata which suc- 
eeeded, from the close of the Permian to the 
present time.. The paleontological break 
tween the Paleozoic and the Secondary 
rocks is very considerable. (For details see 
the various divisions of the period.) (GroL- 
oGy, Fosstt.] 


pal-x-G-z0-51-6-gy, s. [Pref paleo-, and 
Eng. zoology.) 
Nat. Science: That branch of science which 
deals with the fossil remains of animals. 


‘pa-les-tra, s. [PALESTRA.] 


pal-2-ti-6-10g-ic-al (t as sh), a (En 

ececahe ions on adh ty or ms 
{ating to palztiology (q.v.). 

-pal-se-ti-Ol-d-Sist (ti as ahi), s. [En 
paletiolog(y); ~ist.) me who studies or . 
versed in paletiology. 

“~pal-w-ti-ol’-6-Zy (ti as sh),s. (Pref. pal-, 
and ae et The pe ak vt ee 

lains the past changes of the globe by the 
mg-continued action of the causes now in 

operation. [GEOLOGY.] 


pal-a-go'-nite, s. [From Palagon(ia), Sicily, 
where bret found ; a ~ite (Min.). 

Min, : An amorphous mineral occurring in 
‘grains, and forming a large part of many vol- 
anie tuffs. Hardness, 4 to 5; sp. gr. 2°4 to 
2-7 ; lustre, vitreous ; colour, yellow, brown- 
ish-yellow, red, black; streak, yellow to 
brown. Compos,; essentially a hydrated sili- 
cate of alumina, sesquioxide of fron, mag- 
nesia, and lime, with small but varying 
amounts of soda and potash. Penck, as the 
result of an exhaustive study of palagonite, 
declares, however, that no such mineral exists, 
but that it is a mixture of various mineral 
substances. (Zeits. Geol. Ges,, xxxi. (1879), 504.) 

palagonite-rock, s. 

Petrol. : A rock consisting almost exclusively 
of palagonite (q.v.). (Rutley.) 

palagonite-tuff, s. 

Petrol.: A tuff consisting of fragments of 
palagonite and oferuptive rocks, with crystals 
of augite and olivine. (Rutley.) 

pil-ai-dé-pé-tre (tre_as tér), s.  [Pref. 
po Sar teak athe and Gr. mérpa (petra)=a 
rock.) 


Petrol.: De Saussure’s name for the alpine 
equivalent of the Cornish Cornubianite (Pro- 


teolite) (q.v.). 
pal-ai-ti-6-16-Ic-al (t assh),a, [Paus- 
TIOLOGICAL.) 


pal-ai-ti-o1-6-gy (t 1s sh), s [PaLa- 
TIOLOGY.]} 

@'-dé-a, s. [From Palamedes, the 

son of Nauplius and Clymene.] , 

Ornith. : Horned Screamer (q.v.); the typi- 


cal genus of the family Palamediide (q.v.). 
There is but one species, Pa cornuta, 
from Guiana. 


@’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pala- 
oe oe fem. pl. ‘adj. suff. -id@.] 


Ornith.: Screamers; an American family 


Oil, boy ; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; £0, | 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -sion = zhin, -cious, 


paleozoic—palatinaty 


of Anseres, with two genera, Palamedea and 
Chauna, 


pSl-am-pore’, pal-8m-pdur’, s. (See def.) 
1, A flowered chintz or stuff, probably named 
from the town of Palamputr, in the north of 
Guzerat. (Mrs. Gaskell : Sylvia's Lovers, ch. xii.) 
2. A flowered shawl, usually worn by Orien- 
tals of rank, (Byron: Giaowr.) 


pa-lan’-kas, s, [Turk.} 
Mil.: A permanent entrenched camp at- 
tached to a frontier fortress. 


pil-an-quin’ (qu as _k), pAl-an-keén’ 
* pal-an-k +e" inte Nenatiods [Hind 
palang=a bed, a bedstead; Pers, palank, 
palang =a bedstead; Pali, palanki= a litter ; 


PALANQUIN, 


Javanese pdlangki, palenabon s all from Sanse. 
paryanka =a couch-bed, a bed, from pari = 
about, round, and a@ika =a hook ; Fr. palan- 
grin. A carriage borne by men on their 
shoulders who relieve each other at intervals. 
It is a sort of box about eight feet long, four 
feet wide, and four feet high, and is an ordi- 
nary mode of conveyance in India and China, 


“ They ride on men’s shoulders in a slight thing they 
call a palankee.”—Terry ; Voyage to East Indies, &c., 
Pp. 165,” (1655,) 


pal-Sp-l6-thér’-i-iim, s. [Pref. pal-, Gr. 
amAdos (haploos)= simple, and @npiov (thérion: 
=awitwimty i a , 
Paleont.: A genus of Paleotheride, akin 
to Paleotherium, except that the premolars 
have a simpler structure than the true molars, 
aa the first molars are absent. Found inthe 
ocene, 


pal-ap-tér-yg-i-de, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. pal- 
apteryz, genit. palapteryg(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff -ide.)} 

Paleont.: A family of Struthious Birds, 
founded by Dr. Haast, and co-extensive with 
Prof, Owen’s Dinornithidz, which consists of 
his.single genus Dinornis (q.v.). Dr. Haast 
divides these sub-fossil remaius into three 
families: Dinornithidw, including Dinornis, 
with five, and Meiornis, with seven species ; 
Palapterygide, including Palapteryx and 
Eurapteryx, each with two species; and 
ZEpyornithidw, one genus, Apyornis (q.v.), 
with three species, (bis, 1874, p. 209.) 


pal-ap’-tér-yx, s. [Pref. pal-, and Mod. Lat. 
apteryz (q-v.).] 
Palewont.: A genus of birds, akin to the 
modern Apteryx; founded on remains from 
New Zealand. It was of large size. 


pal-a-ra’-né-a, s. [Pref. pal-, and Lat. 
wranea (q.V-).] 
Paleont.: A genus of True Spiders, Pala- 
ranea borassifolia is from the Coal-measures 
of Bohemia, 


pil-as-tree’-i-de, s. pl. | Pref. pal-,and Mod. 

Lat. astride (q.v.).] 

Palewont.: A family of Aporose Corals, akin 

to the modern Astreide. Genera are found 
in the Devonian and Carboniferous rocks, 


piil-at-a-ble, a. [(Hng. palat(e); -able.] 
1, Lit.: Pleasing to the palate or taste; 
savoury. cr yen 
Their palatadie bane.® J. Phttips: Older, 1. 
2. Fig.: Pleasing ; agreeable in any way. 


pAl-at-a-ble-néss,s. [Eng. palatable ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being palatable ; sa- 
vouriness. 

pal-at-a-bly, adv. [Eng. palatab(le); -ly.] 
In a palatable manner; agreeably to the 
palate or taste. 
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pal’-at-al, a. & 3, (Eng. palate); -al.J 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to the 
palate : as, the palatal bones. 

2. Gram.: Pronounced or uttered by the 
aid of the palate; said of certain sounds, as 
ch in church, the vowel é, &c. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Anat. (Pl): The palate bones. (Quain.) 


2. Gram. : A sound pronounced or formed 
by the aid of the palate, 


pal-ate, * pal-at, * pal-et, * pal-lat, 
* pal-late, s. (0. Fr. palat, from Lat. pal- 
atum = the arok ak Fr. palais; Sp. & Port 
paladar ; Ital. palato.} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 1. 

“The atill-bo: 

‘Aud died imperfect on che iaitering tenuis” 
Dryden: Theodora & Honoria, 308, 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Taste, relish, fancy, liking. (From the 
erroneous notion that the palate is the organ 
of taste.) 

“The vulgar boil, the learned t 3 
Hard task to hit the palate chauehacuneat 
Pope ; Satires, vi. 6. 

(2) Intellectual taste ; the power of relishing 
mentally, 

“The men of nice tes could not relish Aristotle, 

as drest up by the schoolmen."—Zaker : On Learning. 

II, Technically : 

1. Anat. : The roof of the mouth. The fore 
part is called the hard palate and the back 
part the soft palate, the former having an 
osseous framework and a membrane provided 
with many muciparous glands, the latter 
formed by a doubling of a membrane en- 
closing muscular fibres and numerous glands, 
(Quain.) 

2. Bot. : The prominent lower lip of a ringent 
corolla. 


palate-bone, s. 

Anatomy: 

1, Sing. : A bone forming the back part of 
the hard palate and the lateral wall of the 
nose between the superior maxillary bone and 
the internal pterygoid process. (Quain.) 

2. Pl.: Two vertical bones in the front of 
the skull, the lower ends of which turn in 
aud meet over the roof of the mouth. 

* palate-man, s. <An epicure. (Fuller: 
Worthies, i. 184.) 


* pXl-ate, v.t. [Pauate, s.) To perceive by 
the taste ; to taste, to relish. 
“ Not palating the taste of her dishonour.” 
Shakesp, : Troilus & Cressida, iv. 1, 
pa-la’-tial (ti as sh) (1), a. [Lat. palatium 
=a palace (q.v.).] Pertaining to, becoming, 
or resembling a palace ; grand, maguificent. 


“Tt is built in the palatial style of those days."— 
Lrummond ; Travels, p. 217. 


* pa-la’-tial (ti as sh) (2), a. & s. [Low Lat, 
palatiwm = the palate (q.v.).] 
A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to the palate ; 
palatic. 
B. As subst. ; A palatal (q.v.). 


“Dentals being changed for dentals, and patatials 
for palatials."—Sir W. Jones: Origin & Families of 
Nations, 


* pa-lat’-ic, * pa-lat-ick, a. & s, (Eng. 
pulat(e); ~ic.) 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the palate. 


“The three labials, p, 0, m, are parallel to the three 
vingival, ¢, d, , and & the three palatick, k, g, 4."— 
dlolder, 


B. As subst. ; A palatal (q.v.). 


* pa-lat’-i-nate, v.t. [Patativats, s] To 
furm or constitute into a palatinate or county 
palatine. 

“It is much senior to Lancashire in that honour, 
being palatinated but by King Edward I1I."—Fuder . 
Worthies ; Cheshire, 


pa-lat’-i-nate,s. [Fr. palatinat, from palatin 
= palatine (y.v.); Sp. palatinada; Ital. pal- 
atinato.) The title or dignity of a palatine ; 
the seignory or province of a palatine; a 
county palatine; specif., an old division of 
Germany now incorporated, part in Bavaria 
and part in the German Empire. 


“Sir Arthur Chichester is come back from the 
Palatinate."—Howell : Letters, bk. i., § 2, let. 12. 


*palatinaty, s. [Eng. palatinat(e); -y.) A 
palatinate. (Cotgrave.) 


&em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, oxist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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p&l'-a-tine, o. [Eng. palate, and suff. -ine.] 
Anat. : Of or belonging to the palate. 
are palatine arteries, veins, foramina, &c. 


al-a-tine (1), a. & s. [Fr. palatin, from Lat. 
" palatinus = (1) the name of a hill in Rome, 
(2) belonging to the imperial abode, or to a 
palace or court; Sp., Port., & Ital. palatino. 
Palatine and paladin are doublets.) [PALAcE.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining to or connected 
with a palace; applied originally to persons 
holding office or employment in the king’s 
palace; hence, possessing or conferring royal 
privileges. 
“Counties palatine are so called a palatio; because 
* the owners thereof (the Earl of Chester, the Bishop of 
Durham, and the Duke of Lancaster) had in those 


counties jura regalia.”—Blackstone: Commentaries. 
(Introd. § 4.) 


B. As subst.: One invested with royal 
privileges and rights ; a count palatine. 

J (1) Count palatine: [Count]. 

(2) County palatine: [County]. 


pa-lat-in-ite, s. [Eng. Palatin(ate), the 
former name of a part of Rhenish Bavaria ; 
suff. -ite (Petrol.). ] 

Petrol.: A rock formerly included under 
the term Melaphyre, and subsequently, be- 
cause of its diallagic constituent, under the 
Gabbros. It is now recognised as belonging 
to the older and much metamorphosed 
dolerites. 


* pal’-a-tive,a. [Eng. palat(c); -ive.] Pleas- 
ing to the palate or taste ; palatable. 
“Glut not thyself with palative delights.”—Sir 7. 
Browne ; Christian Morals, ii. L 
pa-la/-vér, s. [Port. palavra=a word; Sp. 
palabra, from Lat. parabola =a parable (q.v.). ] 
1, A talking together, a discussion, a con- 
ference, a parley. (Usually applied in books 
of travel to parleys with chiefs of the West 
Coast of Africa, where Portuguese is the chief 
language of intercourse with Europeans.) 
2. Talk, chatter ; superfluous or idle talk. 


3. Flattery wheedling, coaxing. 


pa-la’-vér, v.t. & 4. [Pavaver, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To chatter ; to gabble. 


“ Palavering the little language for her benefit.”— 
©. Bronté: Villette, ch. xiii. 


2. To talk over, to wheedle, to coax, to 
flatter, to humbug. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To confer, to discuss, to talk, 

2. To talk idly, to chatter. 


pa-la’-vér-ér, s. [Eng. palaver; -er.] One 
who palavers ; a flatterer, a humbug. 


pa-lay’, s. [Native name.] 

Bot.: Cryptostegia grandiflora, a climbing 
asclepiadaceous shrub, with large, showy, 
rose-coloured, bell-shaped flowers, and _ tri- 
angular follicles abounding in milky juice. 
It grows in the west of India. Its juice 
yields an inferior kind of caoutchouc, 


pale, * paal, * pall, a. & s. [0. Fr. pale, 

palle, pasle (Fr. pdéle), from Lat. pallidum, 
acc. of pallidus= pale, from palleo=to be 
pale; Sp. palido; Ital. pallido. Pale and 
pallid are thus doublets.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. White, whitish ; wanting in colour ; wan; 
not ruddy ; not fresh of colour. 


“Then was the kynges face paal.”—Joye: Expos. of 
. Daniel, ch. v. 


2. Not bright or brilliant ; dim, faint. 


“The day sterre wexeth pale and leseth her light.” 
Chaucer: Boecius, ii. 


*3. White. 


“Hands as pale as milk.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 


4, Not highly or darkly coloured ; approach- 
fag colourless transparency. 


B. As subst. : Paleness, pallor. 


Usurps her cheek.” Shakes aoe vonta beens 
p.- Venus & Adonis, 589. 


pale-ale, s. A light-coloured bitter ale. 
pale-buck, s. 
- £ool.: The Ourebi (q.v.). 


pale-catechu, s. [Gamsir, Terra JaA- 
PONICA.] 


pale-clouded yellow butterfly, s. 
Entom.: Colias Hyale. 


gate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 08 


There 


palatine—Palestine 


* pale-dead, a. Lacking lustre, as in 
death. 
hie -roping from their pale-dead eyes." 
Nad Maae hehe 3 ienacesis 3 cae V., iv. 2. 
pale-eyed,«. Having dim or pale eyes. 
wt ar () RAGE eae or Dag ice spell, 
i e pale-eyed priest. ” 
Se ee ere) Me Milton ein aetirey 


pale-face, s. ia. 
A. As subst.: A name given by North 
American Indians to white persons. 


“Red-skin tries to shoulder pale-face out of reach, 
but pale-face sticks to him like a leech.”—Scribner’s 
Magazine, Aug. 1877, p. 514. 


B. As.adj.: Pale-faced. 


pale-faced, a. 

j, Having a pale or pallid face. 

“6 Affection faints not like a pale-faced coward.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 569. 


2. White ; not coloured. [PALE-FACE, 3.] 


* pale-hearted, a. Fearful, timid, cow- 
ardly ; wanting in spirit or courage, 
ee a fear, {t lies.” 
eee ey en Pee Shatter: Maohets, 1%. 
pale oak-eggar, s. 
Entom.: A British moth, Trichiwra crategi, 


pale-white, s. Paleness; want of colour. 
“Fears by pale-white shewn.” 
Shakesp.: Love's Labour's Lost, i. 2. 
* pale (1), * pall, v.t. & 7. [Pats, a.] 
A, Trans.: To make pale; to deprive of 
colour. ; 
“I whom sorrow thus did pale.” 

Phaer: Virgil; Zneid ix. 

B, Intrans.: To become or turn pale; to 


lose colour. 
“The wife, who watched his face, 
Paled at a sudden twitch of his iron mouth.” 
Tennyson: Aylmer's Field, 782. 


pale (1), * paal, s. [Fr. pal, from Lat. palus 
=a stake; A. 8. pal, pal ; Ger. pfahl; Dut. & 
Low Ger. paal; Dan. pdél. Pale and pole are 
doublets.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. A pointed stake or narrow piece of wood, 


used in fencing by being fixed in the ground 
or joined above and below to a rail. 


2. Akind of fencing consisting of vertical 
slats supported by posts and rails, or posts 
and wires ; paling. 

“So said, so done ; a single bound 
Clears the poor labourer's humble pale.” 
Scott : The Chase, xx. 

* 3. Anything which incloses or fences in ; 
a boundary, a limit. 


“‘Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 4. 


4, A space inclosed ; limits. 
“Within the pale of the regicide dominions.”— 
Burke: On a Regicide Peace, lett. ii. 

5, A district, a territory; specif., that por- 
tion of Irelandin which English law and 
authority were recognised. The whole of the 
English pale was originally divided by King 
John into twelve counties palatine. 


“There is no part but the bare English pale, in which 
the Irish have not the greatest footing.’—Spenser : 
State of Ireland, 


* 6. A stripe on cloth. 
“Thou wearest on thy hose a pale, 
And on thy tippet such a bell.” 
Chaucer; Hous of Fame, iti. 

7. An instrument for trying the quality of 
cheese ; a cheese-scoop. 

II. Technically: 

1. Her. : The first and 
simplest kind of ordi« 
nary. It incloses one- 
third of the escutcheon, 
and is bounded by two 
straight lines, running 
vertically at equal dis- 
tgnces from the sides of 
the escutcheon. It sel- 
dom contains more than three charges. 


2. Shipbuild.: One of the interior shores 
for steadying the timbers of a ship while 
building. 

{ GQ) Party per pale: (PARTY, a.]. 


* (2) To leap the pale: To be extravagant ; to 
go beyond one’s income, 


pale (2), s. [Sp., Ital., & Lat. pala.) [Peen 
(2), s.] "A baker's shovel ; a ae ist 


“The pate is the name given to the long wooden 
shovel on which the bread is placed in order to be 
pushed into the oven.”—Gentleman’s Mag., Aug. 1857, 


pale (8), s. 


PALE. 


[PALEA.] 


pale, * payle, vt. [Paz (1), s.] 

j. To inclose or fence in with pales or 

paling. 

“They that been possessioners of the same shulde 
payle certeine of the Parke of Weverston."—Pastom 
Letters, ii. 337. 

*9. To inclose; to encompass. 


“ Whate'er the ocean pales, or sky inclipe.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, il. 7. 


* 3, To encircle. 
vs f Spain.” 
Paled bis temples with eostd: Don Roderick, 48 
pa’-lé-a (pl. pa’-lé-2e), s. [Lat. = chaff.) 

Botany (Pl.): 

1, The generally membranous and colour- 
less bracts situated upon the receptacle of a 
composite plant between the florets ; the chalf 
of the receptacle. 

2. The bracts immediately surrounding the 
fertilising organs in grasses. (Lindley.) The 
divisions of the glume and perianth in grasses. 
(Richard.) 


pa-lé-a’-ceoits (ce as sh), a. [Mod. Lat. 
paleaceus, from Lat. palea.] Abounding with 
chaffy scales. 


pa’-ld-2e, s. pl. [PALEA.] 


pa'-lé-ce-form, pa-lé-i-form, a. [Lat. 
palee (q.v.), and forma = form.] 
Bot. : Resembling pales or chaff. (Treas. 


of Bot.) - 
“The pappus is reduced to a very few short palei- 
Sorm bristles."—Journal of Botany, No. 221, p. 160 


(1881), 
* paled (1), a. [Pauz,a.] Pale, pallid. 
“We have spent 
Our youthful days in paled languishment.” 
Returne from Parnassus, ii. L 
paled (2), a. [Eng. pale (1), s.; -ed.] 
* 1, Surrounded with a paling ; fenced in; 
inclosed. 
“She is ybrouht into a paled greene.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 
2. Striped, as in heraldry. 


“‘Buskins he wore of costliest cord wayne, 
Pinct upon golde, and paled part per part.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. ii. 6. 


[Eng. paled (1); -ness.) 


L v. 6 


* pal’-éd-néss, s. 
Paleness, pallor. 


“Where paledness and blushes mutually > 
Their timorous and graceful station took.” 
Beaumont ; Psyche, vil. 7. 


* pal-eis, s. [PALACE.] 


pale’-ly, adv. [Eng. pale, a.; -ly.] Ina pale 
manner; wanly, dimly ; not brilliantly. 

pal-ém-péur, pal-ém-pore’, s. [Patam- 
PORE. ] 

*pal-en-dar, s. [A corrupt. of bilander 
(q.v.).] ‘A Kind of coasting vessel. 

““Solyman sent over light-horsemen in great palen- 
dars, which, running all along the sea-coast, carried 
the people.”—Knolles ; Hist. of the Turkes. 

pale’-néss, s. [Eng. pale, a. ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being pale or wanting in colour; 
wanness, pallor ; deficiency or want of colour 
or freshness ; dimness; absence of lustre or 
brilliancy. 

“To livid paleness turns the glowing red.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, i, 467. 

~ Y i ye y vy ~ 

pal'-e€-0- graph, pal-é-0g’-ra-pher, 
pal-e-ol-o-gy, &c. [See under Patsao- 
GRAPH, PALAOGRAPHER, &¢.] 

pal-é-o'-la (pl. pX1--0’-lee), s. [Dimin 
from palea (q.v.). 


Bot. (Pl.): Richard’s name for the scales in 
the inflorescence of grasses. 


Raa eee : 
pal-é€-olis, a. [Lat. palea = chaff.] Lik 
chaff ; chatty, husky. : : Til 


a This attraction we tried in straws and paleous 
bodies.”"—Browne: Vulgar Brrours, bk, ii., ch. iv. 


Pa-lér’-mi-tan, a. & s. [See def.] 


A. As adj.: Of or belonging to Pale 
its inhabitants, sie uk 


B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Palermo. 
Pa-leg, s. [The Roman goddess of shepherds 
and pasturage. ] 
Astron. : [ASTEROID, 49]. 


Pal’-€s-tine, s. [Lat. Palestina; Gr. MHaa- 
arin (Palaistiné), from Heb. MUD (pele- 
sheth). | 

Geography : 
*1, Philistia, the long, broad strip of mari- 


marine; go, pdt, 
=6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


time plain inhabited by the Philistines (q.v. 

the Syria Palaistina of the Greeks, win 
Natio, 1905 Some Avon ree, Lovie and Ie 
go used inthe dyer? eo 


inh The whole country of Israel; the Holy- 


Palestine bush-babbler, s, 

Ornith, : Argya squamiceps, 

Palestine-soup, s. A soup made from 
Jerusalem artichokes. The name is based on 
a peed meg for the word Jerusalem has 
no connection with the Holy Sa but is a 


corruption of the Itali > 
enoxs, qT.) Pe ar _P 


Palestine sun-bird, «. 
Ornith. : Cinnyris osea, (Tristram.) 


PA&l-és-tin’-8-an, a. (Eng. Palestine ; 
Of or belonging to Palestine. ace 
pa-lés’-tra, pa-les'’-tra, s. [Lat. palestra, 
from Gr. maAaiorpa (palaistra) = a wrestling- 
school; wavdiw i6)= to wrestle; mdAn 
= wrestling. 
1. A place devoted to athletic exercises ; 
& wrestling-school ; a gymnasium, 
“ Learn’d at the bar, in the palastra bold.” 
Cowper ; Conversation, 842, 
2. A wrestling ; wrestling exercises, 


* pa-lés’-tral, * pa-lés’-trall, a. [Pates- 
Tra.) Pertaining to the palestra or to wrest- 
ling exercises ; athletic. 

paler sivas Sheer Troilus, ¥. 304, 

* pa-lés’-tri-an, * pa-lés‘-tric, * pa-lés’- 
tric-al, a. (Eng. a); -ian, -ic, -ical.] 
Pertaining to the palestra or to wrestling. 


* pal-et, s. [Pauerre (1).] 


pal-é-tot (final ¢ silent), s.  [Fr., formerly 
letoc.) A loose coat or jacket worn by 
th sexes ; an overcoat. [PALTock.] 


“A handsome loose paletot, now shrunk with wash- 
ing.”"—@. Fa Deronda, ch. xxxiv. 
* pal’-étte (1), s. [Fr. pelote=a little ball, 


m Lat. pila=a ball.}] The head. 
“T shall breake your palettes.” 
Skelton > Elinour Rumming. 
Ste @), * pars Fr, palette, fro 
a) oe min. ope ve eee 
es Sip (PEEL 
3 


*1, Old Arm: A 

plate covering the 

int of junction at 

he bend of the 

shoulders and el- 

- bows. Palettes were 

of various shapes, 

round, orin the form 
of a shield. 

2. Metal-working : 
{Conscrence, II. 2). 

3. Painting: 

Q) Lit. : A thin oval plate of porcelain, wood, 
or other material, having a hole near one edge 
through which the thumb is inserted, used by 
painters for rubbing up or holding colours, 

(2) Fig. : The colours when so arranged, 


4, Surgery: 

(1) A light wooden spatula used for per- 
cussion, to excite the tone of the skin and 
tissues. 

(2) Asplint to hold a burnt hand in shape 
and prevent deformation by the cicatrices. 

(3) An instrument, composed of two per- 
forated plates, to catch and withdraw the 
stylet in operations for fistula lachrymalis, 

J To set the palette: To lay upon it the pig. 
ments in certain order, selecting them accord- 
ing to the key in which the picture is to be 
painted, 


Jnife, s. A flat, thin, flexible 

fe with a rounded end, used by painters to 

mix colours on a palette or on a grinding-slab; 
also used by druggists to mix salves. 


pale’-wise, a. (Eng. pale (1), 8. ; wise.) 
Her,: The same as Paty (q.V.). 
“Hath behind it palewise an abbot's crosier."~ 
Wood ; Fasti Oxon., i. 12. 


pal-frey, *pale-frai, *pal-fry, * pal- 
» & [O. Fr. palefrei, palefroy, palefreid 
Cre aleprol), ped te foe parte 


v6i1, b6}; PdUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; 0, 
cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 


os 


Palestinean—palinode 
ae parafredus, palafredus = a post- 


orse, lit. = an extra post-horse, from Gr. 
mapa (para) = beside (hence, extra), and late 
Lat. veredus=a post-horse, from veho = to 
carry, and rheda =a four-wheeled carriage ; 
O. H. Ger. parefrit ; Ger. pferd =a horse.] 
1, Asmall saddle-horse fit for a lady’s use. 
“ Her wonton all was overs! 
With tinsel) trappings.” jog Q., Lil, 18. 
2. A saddle-horse ; a horse used by noble- 
men and others on state occasions, as distin- 
guished from a war-horse. 


“Tt is the prince of 7 hh h fa lik 
bidding of « tecunrein. Cothabece: ried a ii 


pal-freyed, a. [Eng. palfrey ; -ed.] Pro- 
vided — or riding a a ipalireys . 


“Such dire atchievements sings the bard that tells 
Of paYrey'd dames, bold knights, and magick spells.” 
tel» Prospect of Peace. 


pa’-li, s. pl. [Pauus.] 
Pa’-li, s. [Sansc.] 

Hist. & Lang.: An Indian language, origi- 
nally the popular dialect of Magadha, now 
Behar, Booddha preached in it, and the writ- 
ings embodying his faith were composed in 
it, on which accounts it became the sacred 
language of Booddhism. It is elosely akin to 
Sanscrit. 


p&l-ich-thy-5!-6-gy, s. [Pav«orcurny- 
OLoey.] 


pal-i-céu-ré-a s. (Named by Aublet after 
Le Palicour, of Guiana.] 

Bot.: A genus of Psychotride (q.v.). It 
consists of shrubs, destitute of pubescence, 
with opposite or whorled leaves, and panicles, 
thyrses, or cymes of yellow or white flowers. 
Fifty-four or more species are known, all from 
America, Palicourea officinalis, a Brazilian 
plant, is a diuretic; P. speciosa, the Gold- 
shrub of Brazil, is antisyphilitic; P. crocea, a 
West Indian one, is emetic. P. diuwretica, 
P. st’ , P. sonans,and P. longifolia are also 
medicinal. P. Marcgraavii is used in Brazil 
to poison rats and mice, P. tinctoria, a Peru- 
vian species, yields a fine red dye. 


* pal-i-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. palus 
=a pale ; facio—to make.) Theact or practice 
of making ground firm by driving piles into it. 

“T have said nothing of palification or piling of the 
groundplot commanded by Vitruvius, when we build 
upon a moist soil."— Wotton: Remains, p. 19. 


pal-i-gorsk’-ite, pal-y-gorsk‘ite, s. 
{From Paligorsk, Urals, where found; suff. 
~ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: A soft, tough, fibrous mineral re- 
sembling an altered asbestos. Sp. gr. 2°217; 
colour, white. Compos.: silica, 52°18; alu- 
mina, 18°32; magnesia, 8°19; lime, 0°59; 
water, 12°04; hygroscopic water, 8°46 = 99°84. 


pa-lil-lo-gy, pa-lil’-0-gy, ». [Gr. radu- 
Aoyia (palillogia), from maddy (palin) = again, 
back, and Aéyos (logos) = a word, speech ; Lat. 
palilogia; Fr. palilogie, palillogie.] 
Rhet. : The repetition of a word or part of a 
sentence for the purpose of emphasis. 


pal-imp-sést, s. & a. (Gr. madcuymorov 
(palimpséston) =a palimpsest, neut. of a- 
Aiulmoros (palimpséstos) = scraped again : 
pref. palin-, and Gr. Yards (pséstos) = rubbed, 
scraped ; Waw (psad)= to rub, to scrape.) 

A. As subst.: A piece of parchment whose 
original writing has been removed to fit it for 
a subsequent record. Many old documents 
were thus obliterated, and the writing is 
restored by an infusion of gall, dilute hydro- 
ehlorie acid, oil, &c., a certain trace of the 
materials of ink remaining in the substance 
of the parchment which acts upon the sub- 
stance applied, 

“The history of the reign of Henry VIII. isa pa- 
limpsest in which the original writing can still be 
read. —Froude ; Hist. Eng., vol. 1v., cb. il, 

B, As adj.: A term applied to a parchment 
whence writing has been removed, and some- 
thing written in its place, or to a monumental 
brass, which has been turned, and another 
figure cut on the reverse side. 

“ Palimpsest brasses are also found at Berkhamp- 
stead.”—Archa@ologia, xxx, 124. 


pil-in-, pref. [Gr médw (palin).] Again, back. 
*p&Y-In-drome, s. [Gr. radivdpopos (palin- 


dromos) = a weg: ome Se 3 cat oe pein) = 
back, and Spéuos (dromos) = a running ; dpawecy 
(dramein) i as ; Fr. palindrome. } "A word 
or sentence that reads the same backwards or 
forwards. Examples are Hannah, madam, 
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Eve ; “ Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor ;" 

“Subiduraarudibus” (Peacham: Experience in 

these Times, 1638). The Greek palindrome, 
NIYONANOMHMAMHMONANO¥IN 
(Wash away sin, not merely the appearance, 

has been found on baptismal fonts. 


pal-in-drém’-ic, pal-in-drém -ic-al, a. 
[Eng. palindrom(e) ; ~ic, -ical.) Of or pertaine 
ing to a palindrome ; of the nature of a palin 
a, reading the same backwards or for 

8. 


* f 
pal-in’-drém-ist, s. (Eng. palindrom(e 
~ist.] A writer of pH ee Ke 

“A dear friend of mine, poet, palindromist, and 


oo eg remen Collins: Thoughts in My 
pay: 9 a *pal-yng, s. [Eng. pal(e) (1), # ; 


1, Pales in general ; a fence formed with pales, 
* 2. An enclosure, 
* 3. Stripes on cloth resembling pales, 


paling-board, s. The outside part of a 
tree, taken from the sides to square the tree, 
and fit it to be sawed up into deals, 


*paling-man, s. One born within that 
oh of Ireland formerly known as the English 
ale. 


pal-in-gé-né’-si-a, pal-in-gén’-é-sy, «. 


[PALINGENESIS.] 
pal-in-gén'-6-sis, s. (Pref. palin-, and Eng. 
genesis.) 


+I. Ord. Lang.: A new birth, a regenera- 
tion; a change from one state into another. 
(Lit. & fig.) 

“Out of the ruined lodge and the forgotten mansion, 
poner Fry ey Sy jn cetaae's ceitoneine™ 
_ Quincey, in Goodrich & Porter. © 

* IL Technically: 

1, Biol. : The hypothesis that parasites may 
be produced from the animal on which they 
feed, or that animals of low organism may 
even be generated by dead and putrescent 
animal matter. 

2. Chem.: An operation to make the form 
of a body appear after its destruction. 

3. Entom. : The complete metamorphosis of 
an insect. 

4, Geol.: The re-creation of animals and 
vegetables after an unusual catastrophe. Be- 
lief in such catastrophes is now abandoned, 
and the continuity of animal and vegetable 
life maintained, 

5. Optics: An optical device by which an 
object is represented to the eye when in reality 
it does not exist. 

6. Philos. of Hist.:; A view that in history 
events repeat themselves in the same order in 
an infinite series. 

7. Theol.: Regeneration; for which, how- 
ever, the ordinary term is waAvyyeveota (pa- 
linggenesia). (Titus iii. 5.) 


pal-in-g6-nét-ic, a. [Patmcenssis.] Of 
or pertaining to palingenesis. 


t pa-lin’-i-a, s. [Etym. not apparent ; prob- 
ably a euphonic name.) 

Zool.: A genus erected by Gray for the 
Cuban crocodile, which is found also in 
Mexico, part of South America, and Yucatan. 
Face oblong, forehead very convex, cervical 
disc rhombic (whence its specific name rhom- 
bifer; it is the Crocodilus rhombijer of Cuvier), 
toes short, web very small. 


'-{n-ode, * al-In-d-dl-9,"pal_in-od, 
» {Fr. pe from Lat. palinodia; Gr. 
rradiwwdia (palinddia) = a recantation (pro- 
perly of an ode): pref. palin-, and Gr. @6y (ode) 
=a song.] 

*T, Ordinary Language: 

1, A song or poem in which the writer 
contradicts or retracts a former one ; a poet- 
ical recantation or declaration contrary to a 
former one. 


“Sung many a dark and mournful pelinode.” 
Drayton: The 


2, A recantation in general. 
“1... therefore, in this weeping palinod, 
Abhor myself that have displeas'd my God.” 
Sandys: Paraphrase on Job, 

Tl. Scots Law: A solemn recantation de- 
manded in addition to damages in actions of 
slander or defamation, raised in the commis- 
sary court, or even in the sheriff’s court. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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* pal-in-d’-di-2i, a. [Eng. palinod(e); -tal.] 
elating to, or of the nature of a palinode. 


* pal-in-od’-ic-al, a. (Eng. palinod(e); 
-ical.) Retracting. 
o th fl alinodical rhymester?” 
pares Oe Mer: Satiromastix. (Davies.) 


*pal-in-od’-ist, s. (Eng. palinod(e); -ist.) 


A writer of palinodes. 
* pal’-in-o-dy, s. 
vpali-nur’-i-de, s. pl. 
fein. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool. & Palewont.: Rock-lobsters, Spiny- 
lobsters ; a marine family of Macrourous De- 
capoda, with a single recent genus, Palinurus 
(q.v.) The family is first known in the Solen- 
hofen Slates (of Oolitic age), 


pal-i-nir-oid, a. (Lat. palinur(us); Eng. 
suff. -oid.] Belonging to or resembling the 
family Palinuridee or the genus Palinurus (q.v.). 


“The larval forms of such palinurotd genera as 
Eryon.”—WNicholson - Palwontology, i. 392. 


pal-i-niir-is, s. [Lat., the name of the 
pilot of Aineas; he was drowned just before 
the Trojan fleet arrived at Cume. (Virgil: 
Ain. Vv. 835-71.)] 
Zool.: Rock-lobster, Spiny-lobster; the 
single genus of the family Palinuride (q.v.). 
' The carapace is covered with spines and 
tubercles ; the antenne are abnormally de- 
veloped; the outer jaw-feet are formed like 
feet, and the true walking-feet are all one- 
toed, though the first has a rudimentary 
chela. Palinurus vulgaris, the common 
rock-lobster, frequents the western coasts of 
Britain, and is brought thence in numbers to 
the London markets, There are several other 
species, all edible. 


pal-i-sade’, *pal-i-sa’-do, * pal-i-sa’- 
doe, *pal-li-sa-do, s. (Fr. palissade, 
from palisser=to inclose with pales; from 
palis=a pale ; Sp. palizado.] [PALE (1), s.] 

1, Ord. Lang.: A fence or fencing of pales 
or stakes driven into the ground, to form an 
inclosure, as 
2 protection 
to property. 

2. Fortif.: A 
row of stakes 
set firmly in 
the ground 
and present- 
ing a sharp 
point to an 
advancing 
party. ‘he 
stakes are placed vertically at the foot of the 
slope of the counterscarp, or presented at an 
angle at the foot of a parapet, or on the ban- 
quette of the covered way. 


“A sconce with a small trench, and a pallisado upon 
the top of it.”—Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 256. 


palisade-worm, s. 

Zool.: Strongylus armatus, parasitic in the 
horse. They do severe injury to their hosts, 
ee not unfrequently cause the death of year- 

ings. 


pal-i-sade’, * pal-i-sa’-do, * pal-li-sa’- 
do, v.t. [Pa .isapz, s.] To inclose, fence, or 
fortify with palisades. 


“With covered ways and counterscarps pallisadoed 
along it.”—Sterne: Tristram Shandy, ii. 60. 


pal-i-sa’-do, s. [Paisapr.] 


pal-i-sin’-dér, s. (Fr. palisandre.] A con- 
tinental name for rosewood ; sometimes ap- 
plied also to violet wood, and a striped variety 
of ebony. 


¢ pal’-ish, a. (Eng. pal(e), a. ; -ish.] Somewhat 
or rather pale, 


“Spirit of nitre makes with copper a palish blue.”— 
Arbuthnot: On Air. ROR PS 


Pal-is-sy, s. [See the compound.] 


Palissy-ware, s. A peculiar pottery 
first manufactured in France by Bernard 
Palissy of Saintes, about 1555. His works are 
remarkable for the high relief of his figures 
and ornament, which consist frequently of 
models from nature of fish, reptiles, shells, 
leaves, &c., all most carefully and naturally 
coloured. The art may be said to have died 
with him, both the execution and design of 
all the copies made in his peculiar style being 
very inferior in colour and vigour, 


[PALINODE.] 
(Lat. palinur(us) ; 


palinodial—palladium 


pal-ti-iir’-iis, s. [The Latin name of an 
ancient town in Africa, opposite to Candia.] 
Bot.: A genus of Rhamnaceez. The leaves 
are alternate, simple, with three nerves; the 
stipules becoming prickles; calyx five-cleft ; 
petals and stamens five; ovary three-celled : 
fruit dry, hemispherical, with a broad thin 
rim round the top, like a broad-brimmed hat, 
whence the French call it porte - chapeau. 
Paliurus aculeatus, a native of Western Asia 
and Southern Europe, having pliable branches 
and many thorns, is one of the two claimants 
to be Christ’s thorn. 


pal-kee, s. [Hind.] A palanquin. 


pall (1), *peell, * pal, * palle, s.. [A.S. 
pell, from Lat. palla = a mantle, an under- 
garment, a curtain; Sp. palio; Ital. palio, 
pallio.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*4. An outer garment; a cloak or mantle. 

“His lyons skin chaunged to a pall of gold.” 
Spenser; F. Q., V. V. 24 

*9. A woollen mantle sent by the Roman 
emperors, from the fourth century, to the 
patriarchs and primates of the Empire, and 
worn by them as an ensign of jurisdiction. 

3, A large black or purple cloth thrown 
over the coffin at a funeral; a black cloth 
used for covering a tomb. 

“The right side of the pall old Egeus kept.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, ii, 948, 
*4, A mantle of state. 


* Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy, . 
Mn sceptred pall, come sweeping by.” 
Milton: Il Penseroso, 


* 5, A kind of fine rich stuff used for mak- 
ing mantles. 

II, Technically : 

1. Eccles, ; [PALLIUM]. 

2. Her.: A figure like the 
letter Y. It consists of half 
a pale issuing froin the base, 
and conjoined in the fesse 
point with half a saltire from 
the dexter and sinister chief. 


pall-bearer, * pall- 
holder, s. One who at- 
tends the coffin at a funeral; so called from 
the pall being formerly carried by them. 


*paAll (2), s. [Pati (2), v.] Nausea, nauseating. 


“‘ The palis or nauseatings which continually inter- 
vene."—Shaftesbury: Inquiry concerning Vertue, bk. 
ii., pt. ii, § 2. 


pall (3), s. [Pawt.] 


* pall (1), v.t. [Pawn (1), s.] To cover with 
or as with a pall; to wrap up, to invest, to 
shroud, 

**Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, i. 5, 

pall (2), *palle, * pall-en, * pall-yn, v.i. 
& t. [Wel. paliw = to fail, to cease, to neg- 
lect ; pall = loss of energy, failure.] 

A. Intrans. : To become vapid, dull, taste- 
less, or insipid; to lose life, strength, or 
spirit. 

“The ale and byere hi Wed and — 

tarliola? Oho Beh ot ene ae at 

*B. Transitive: 

i. To make vapid, insipid, or tasteless; 

2. To deprive of spirit, life, or strength; to 
make spiritless, 

“They pail Moliere’s and Lopez’ sprightly strain,” 


= ift. (Todd. 
3. To cloy. . eves 


“The palled satiety which attends on all pleasures 
BAe: may be bought.”—Burke: On the French Revo- 
t0n, 


4, To enfeeble, to weaken; to exhaust, to 
fatigue. 
“His knyghtes and soldyours were tyred and patled 


with ouer watche and laboure.”—/ubyan, vol. i, 
ch. clxx. 


5. To impair, to weaken. 

“TIl ne'er follow thy palled fortunes more,” 
Shakesp. - Antony & Cleopatra, il, 7. 
pal’-la, s. [Lat.] 

Anc. Costume: An oblong, rectangular piece 
of cloth, folded in a peculiar manner, worn as 
a robe of state by ladies. At times it was 
shorter, terminating at the knee, and re- 
sembling a tunic. It was worn by the ladies 
of Rome over the stola, and fastened by clasps 
on the shoulders. f 


Pal-la/-di-an, a. [See def.] Pertaining to 
or devised by Palladio, an Italian architect, 
born at Vicenza 1518, died 1580, 


Palladian-architecture, s. A style 
of architecture introduced by Palladio, and 
conforming closely to the precepts of Vitru- 
vius. As regards style, it falls under the 
category of Roman Renaissance, but of rather 
a confused kind, for he adorned buildings of 
every kind, and of most varied purposes and 
arrangement, with classical temple-portals, 
without taking into consideration their object 
or the requirements of the building as a whole, 
so that the order was frequently carried up 
through several storeys without any reference 
to its arrangement. The lower storey of 
palaces built by Palladio, the greater part 
of which are at Vicenza, is generally of rustie 
work, whilst the upper storeys have pilasters 
or 2 eolonnade; occasionally, however, pilas- 
ters or arcades are introduced on the ground- 
floor. The works of Palladio remained for a 
long period the model for an entire style. 


pal-1ad’-ic, a. [Eng. pallad(ium) ; -tc.] [Pau- 
Laptuy, ITI. 2.] 


* pal-la’-di-on, s. [PALLaptum.] 


pal-la/-di-ous, a. [Eng. palladi(um) ; -ous.] 
{[PaLiapium, II. 2.) ; 


pal-la’-di-tim, * pal-la’-di-on, s. [Lat. 
from Gr. IaAdAddcov (Palladion) = the statue 
of Pallas on which the safety of Troy was 
supposed to depend; from TaAAds. (Pallas), 
gen. IaAAadds (Pallados) = Pallas or Minerva. } 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit.: In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. Fig.: That which affords defence, pro- 
tection, or safety ; a safeguard. 

“A kind 2f palladium to save the city."—WMilton = 

Reform. in Englund, bk. i. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Class. Antiq.: A celebrated statue of 
Pallas or Minerva, on the preservation of 
which depended the safety of the city of Troy. 
(Virgil ; Aineid ii. 166-183.) This circumstance 
being known to the Greeks during the Trojan 
war, Ulysses and Diomedes, by the advice and 
aid of Helenus, son of Priam, climbed secretly 
by night over the ramparts of Troy, and 
carried it off. 

2. Chem.: A tetrad metallic element dis- 
covered by Wollaston in 1803. Symbol, Pd; 
at. wt. 106°6 ; sp. gr. 12°1. It is found, asso- 
elated with platinum and gold, in South 
America, and is extracted from the gold in 
which it occurs by fusing with silver, dis- 
solving out the palladium, &c., with nitric 
acid, removing silver with common salt, and 
then adding ammonia and hydrochloric acid, 
which throws down ammonia-chloride of pal- 
ladium as a yellow powder. This, on igni- 
tion, yields the pure metal. It resembles 
platinum in its malleability and ductility, 
but is more fusible, less dense, and has a more 
silvery appearance. It is slightly soluble in 
concentrated hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, 
more so in nitric acid, but dissolves freely in 
nitro-hydrochloric acid. Its surface is black- 
ened by tincture of iodine, which has no 
effect on platinum. Like platinum, it forms 
two classes of compounds, viz., palladious 
compounds, in which it is bivalent, and pal- 
ladic compounds, in which it is quadrivalent, 

3. Min.: An isometric native metal, not 
found pure, but mostly alloyed with a little 
platinum and iridium. Sometimes found in 
minute octahedrons, but mostly as grains, with 
native platinum, in Brazil. Hardness, 4°5-5 ; 
sp. gr. 11°3-11°8; lustre, metallic; colour, 
steel-gray. 

palladium-alloys, s. pl. 

Chem. : Palladium unites with most metals, 
but few of its alloys are of practical import- 
ance. An alloy of one part palladium with 
100 parts steel is well adapted for cutting 
instruments requiring a smooth edge. An 
alloy of one part silver and nine parts palla- 
dium is used by dentists. Its alloys with 
gold are of a gray or almost white colour, 


palladium-bases, s. pl. 

Chem. : Compounds of palladium with am- 
‘monia and ammonio-organiec radicals, not 
known in the free state, but in combination 
as chlorides and oxides. Chloride of palia- 
damine, NoHgPdCly, is formed by adding am- 
monia to a solution of palladious chloride. 
The oxide forms a strong base. The ethyl 
compound, pallad-ethylamine chloride, (CpH5)g 
(NHo)2PdCle, is formed by the action of ethyl- 
amine on palladious chloride. It becomes 
dark yellow and crystalline, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, oe = 6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


palladium-chloride, s. 

Chem.: Palladium forms two chlorides: 
palladions chloride, PdClg, obtained dis- 
solving the metal in hydrochloric con- 


a little nitric acid ; and palladie chlor- 
ide, PdCly, obtained by slightly heating or. 
dious chloride in strong nitro-hydrochloric 
acid. Both compounds are very dark in 
colour. 

palladium-gold, s. [Porrezrre.} 

palladium-oxide, s. 

Chem. : The protoxide, PdO, is obtained by 
decomposing the nitrate at a moderate heat, 
It is a dark gray or black powder, slightly 
soluble in acids. The dioxide, PdOg, is not 
known in the free state. Alkalis throw down 
from palladie chloride the hydrated dioxide 
mixed with the alkali. 


pal-la’-di-iim-ize, v.t. [Eng. 
~ize.} To cover or coat ita 
Keu of zine, as in galvanizing. 


p&l’-lah, s. [Native name.] 
Zool. : Antilope melampus, from south and 
~ south-east Africa. It stands about three feet 
high at the shoulder, dark red above, yellow- 
ish dun on sides, white beneath. There are no 
false hoofs ; horns, absent in female ; in male 
about twenty inches long, lyrate, and ringed 
almost to the tips. Called Impalla. 


pal-lam-po6ér’, s [Patampore.] 


Par- s. [Gr.; the ordinary derivation 
makes the goddess to have obtained this name 
from are slain the Titan, Pallas, but it is 
more probably derived from mdaAAw (pallé) = 
to brandish.) 

1. Gr. Antiq. : The Greek goddess of wisdom. 
Her attributes and character were similar to 
those of the Roman Minerva, [Minerva.] 


2. Astron. : [ASTEROID, 2]. 


p&l-lds-ite, s. [After Pallas, the Russian 
traveller ; suff. -ite (Petrol.).) 

Petrol.: The name given by Gustav Rose 
to a group of extra-terrestrial rocks (meteor- 
ites), ae consisted of crystals and crystal- 

ns of olivine (q.v.), enclosed in a sponge- 
ke mass of iron. e meteorite described 
by Pallas in 1776, and found ty him at Kras- 
nojarsk, Siberia, formed the type. Wadsworth 
now ineludes under this term all terrestrial 
rocks having a similar composition and struc- 
ture, although the iron constituent may have 
— converted into magnetite (q.v.) by oxida- 

nD. 


* pal-la-teén, s. [Etym. doubtful; ef. Q), 
8., I. 5.) Some kind of stuff or article of dress, 
not identified. 

“ With top-knots fine to make "em 


pretty, 
With ti pallateen, and settee.” 
ret, Cotton : Scarronides, p. 63. 


‘tum ; 
adium in 


* palle . ora. [Patt (2), v.) Dull, 
Papin tnsipdy tasteless, destitute of life or 
sp 


* p&l-lés’-cent, a. (Lat. pallescens, pr. par. 
of = to grow pale ; incept. of x 
to be pale.] Growing or becoming pale, 


pal-lét (1), s. [Paverre.] 
* JI. Ordinary Language: 
1, A palette. 
2. A measure formerly used by surgeons, 
and containing three ounces. 
sbgaetargtiee, May gtiee teluains 2% 
ounces.” —Hakewill, 
IL. Technically : 
1. Bookbinding: : 
a) A tool for gilding the back over the 
bands. 


(2) The instrument with which gilders take 
up gold-leaf from the pillow. 

2. Clay: 

(1) A board on which a newly-moulded brick 
is carried away to the hack, 

(2) A potter’s wheel. 

(3) A paddle used in beating and skaping 

lastic material in forming crucibles, &c. ; or 
& taking up mortar for use. 

3. Horol.: In an escapement, a lip or leaf 
connected with the pendulum, or upon the 
arbor of the balance-wheel, as the case ner 
be, and acting consecutively upon the teet 
of a wheel which is driven by the main-spring 
or weight, and is known as the scape-wheel. 


; ; gell, chorus, hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; 6 
ic kr a ar lag shin ata -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=ahiis. -bie, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 


-ciaa, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = 


palladiumize—Palliser 


4, Machinery : 
Q) A click or pawl to which a reciprocatin 
motion is imparted, and by which an inter. 
mittent rotary motion is communicated 


to a wheel, as in many feed mo- | 
yaya 
l "| 


tions ; or by which the rotary 
motion of a wheel is made 
intermittent. 

(2) One of the series 
of dises or pistons in 
the chain-pump. 

5, Music: The cover- 
ing which closes the "py 
od phage into the pipes = 
ofan organ, <A piece of 
wire is placed on each 
side of every pallet to 


steady it and keep it in 
the perpendicular dur- 
ing its ascent and de- PALLET. 


scent, and eyery pallet Mara pe Mig ekg 


is covered at top with patiet connected with 
soft leather, to make it @ keys; (c) Pallets 
fit closely and work evo han ro = 
quietly. movin patron two 

6, Naw; A ballast. Wires (@) Groovesrun- 
locker in the hold of a under pipes; {e) Slider, 


mal ssel with holes correspond- 

~ 1 ve ing to pipes, Phi 

pallet-eye, S from right to left, sons 

‘i mit or prevent ad- 

Music: A loop of wire mission of = po pipes; 
connec’ 

fastened to the movable stop handles. 8 


end of the pallet, to 
which wires, called pull-downs, in connection 
with the key-board, are attached. 

pal’-lét (2), * pail-let, s. [Fr. paillet=a 
heap of straw, dimin. of paille = ‘iw. from 
Lat. palea = straw, chaff.] A small, rude bed ; 
a mattress or couch, properly of straw. 


“T found me on a pallet low.” 
Scott : Marmion, v1. 6 


pal-lét (3), s. [Dimin. of pale, s.} 
Her, : A diminution of the pale, being only 


i, 
st 


Her. : Conjoined by a 
ond as, a chevron pal- 


(Eng. 
eat 
PALLETED, 


pal'-li-al, a. [Lat. pal- 
li(um) =a mantle; Eng. 
a suff. -al.) Pertaining 
toa mantle. The word is 
specifically used with reference to the mantles 
of molluses. 


pallial-impression, pallial-line, s. 

Zool.: An impression or line left in the 
dead shell of a mollusc, the muscular margin 
of the mantle. In the monomyary bivalves, 
and Saxicava and Panopea norvegica, it: is 
broken up into irregular spots, 


pallial-line, s. [PALLIAL-IMPRESSION.} 


pallial-shell, s. 

Zool.: A shell secreted by, or contained 
within, the mantle, as is the “bone” of the 
cuttle-fishes. 


pallial-sinus, s. 

Zool.: A bay or sinus in the pallial im- 
pression in the shells of molluscs having 
retractile siphons, the aye or less length 
of which is shown by the depth of the sinus. 
Called also siphonal impression. The form of 
the sinus is a generic character. 


* pal-li-q-mént, s. [Lat. pallium =a mantle, 
a cloak.) A dress, a robe. 
“This palliament of white and spotless hue.” 
Shakesp. ; Titus Andronicus, |. 2. 
* pal’-li-ard, s. [Fr. paillard, from paille = 
straw.) 
1, A vagabond, a tramp, a beggar. 
2. A lecher, a lewd person, 
neaderen, Pendent eT lad 3 ronceon 1 Hee 
* pAY-li-ard-ise, s. [Fr. paillardise.} For- 
nication. 
“ with pattiardise, } , 
Boga ae ag hin erg, aes 


epicurism.”"— 
'-li-Asse, pal’-li-ass, s. (Fr. pailiasse ; 
pil Fr. ‘paillace, from paille= straw; Lat. 
palea.} An underbed of straw; a@ straw 
mattress, The form and p being re- 
tained, other materials have been substituted, 
as moss, finely-shredded wood, called excel- 


sior, chaff, sponge, and hair. 
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pal-li-ate, v.t. [PAvciate, a,] 
*I, Lit.: To cover, as with a cloak; to 
wrap up. 
“ Belin ] Penal 
PT 6 penenes with a pilgrim’s coat.”—Herberts 
IL. Figuratively : 
* 1, To conceal, to cover, to hide, to cloak. 
“His mantle which yet was enough to cover the 
cheat or to palliate the llusion,.”—Smith ; Sermon on 
Haster-Day. 


* 2. To shield, to shelter, 


“Tt is the accustomed manner of our modern writers 
alwaies to palliate themselves under the protection of 
some worthy patron."—Aoulton: Medicina. (Ded.) 

3. To cover with excuses; to extenuate ; to 
soften or lessen the enormity of by apolo- 
gee excuses ; to excuse: as, To palliate a 

‘ault, 

4, To reduce or lessen in violence, strength, 
or force; to mitigate, 

“To palitate dulness, and give time a shove.” 

6. ‘ Cowper: Task, iv. 210. 

. To eure temporarily or imperfectly ; as, 
to palliate a disease, " 


* pal’-li-ate, * pal-ly-ate, a. [Lat. pallia- 
tus = cloaked, from pallium=a mautle, a 
cloak.] 

1, Lit.: Cloaked, clothed, dressed. 


“Certain lordes and citizens of diuers cytyes and 
boroghes in habite pallyate and dissimuled."~- Balt « 
Henry IV. (Introd. fol. 5.) 


2, Fig.: Eased, mitigated, imperfectly or 
temporarily cured, 

Me 1 = 

Wyegan se ae ae palliate and imperfect."—Fell z 
pal-li-a’-tion, s. [Fr.] [PAan.rarte, v.] 

* 1, The act of palliating, cloaking, or con- 
cealing. 

*2,. A cloak or concealment, 


“The generality of Christians make the external 
forme of religion but a palliation for sin.”"—H. More: 
Aystery of Godliness, p. 9. 


3. The act of extenuating or excusing ; ex- 
tenuation ; an excuse, 


“Bitter invectives against other men’s faults, and 
indalgence or palliation of their own."—Gov. of the 
ongue. 


*4, Mitigation; temporary or imperfect 
cure ; alleviation, abatement. 


pal’-li-a-tive, a. &s. (Fr. palliatif.] 

A, As adjective: 

1, Extenuating, excusing; lessening or 
softening the violence or enormity of. 

2. Mitigating, alleviating ; temporarily or 
partially, not radically curative. 

“ And such cures be called palliative, which search 
not to the root and cause, but give a show only of 
cure; as when a sore is healed up aloft, and yet. 
festereth underneath.”—P, Holland ; Pliny (Ezplan. 
of Words of Art, vol. i.) 

B, As substantive: 

1. That which palliates or extenuates : as, 
& pallice’ w of a fault. 

2, That which mrtigates, alleviates, cures, 
or ‘emedies temporarily, not radically; a 
temporary or partial cure or remedy. 

**It ought to be no palliative ; but a legislative pro- 
vision, vigorous, substantial, and effective."—Burke. 
Speech on Mr. Fox's Kast India Bill, 

* pal-1i-a-tor-¥, a. (Eng. pailiai(e); -ory.] 
The same as PALLIATIVE (q.V.). 


pal’-lid,a. (Lat. pallidus = pale (q.v.).] Pale, 
wan ; wanting in colour; dim. 
“The pallid realms of sleep.” 
Longfellow ; Golden Legend, 1 
* p&l-lid’-i-ty, s. (Eng. pallid; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being pallid; pallor, pale- 
ness, pallidness. 


* pal'-lid-ly, adv. [Eng. pallid; -ly.] Ina 
pallid manner ; with paleness or pallor ; palely. 
* They sometimes appear pallidly sud."—Bp, Taylor: 
Artificial Handsomeness, p. 43. 
pal-lid-néss, s. [Eng. pallid; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being pallid; paleness. 
pallor. 
* piil-l¥-d-brain-chi-a’-ta s. pl. [Eng., &e. 
‘palli(um); 0 connect., and branchiata.) 
Zool.: De Blainville’s name for what are 
now known as the Branchio 


* pal-li-oun, s. (0. Fr.] A tent. 
“Then all by bonny Coldingknow, . 
Pitched palliiouns took their room.’ 
Scott: Thomas the Rhymer, ili. 
PAY-lis-ér, s. [The name of the inventor, 
Major General Sir William Pailiser, C.B. 
(1830-82.)] 


in, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
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Palliser-projectiles, s. pl. 

Ordn. : Cylindro-conoidal missiles, chilled 
at their points by being cast in moulds of 
which the lower part is of iron, the apper part 
filled with the usual casting sand. Thus the 
point, being rapidly cooled, is intensely hard, 
but the rear part of the projectile is of ordi- 
nary cast iron. They are made with a small 
cylindrical hollow inside, closed with a screw 
plug. When used as shells, this hollow is 
filled with a small bursting charge of powder, 
enclosed in a serge bag. They do not require 
a fuze, but explode on strik- 
ing a hard object owing to 
the heat generated by the 
collision. 


pal’ -li- iim, s. 
cloak, a mantle.) 
*1. Anc. Costume: A 
square woollen cloak, much 
resembling the chlamys, 
from which it can only be 
distinguished by its greater 
length and amplitude. It 
was capable of enveloping 
the entire person, which it 
could cover at night as a 
blanket. It was much worn 
by the Greeks, correspond- 
ing to the toga of the Ro- 
mans. It was sometimes decorated with em- 
broidery, but generally had only a simple 
border. 

*9. Eccles.: A pall; an ornamental band 
of white wool three fingers broad, to be worn 
around the shoulders, with pendants a span 
in length before and behind, the ends orna- 
mented with red crosses. It is sometimes 
said to correspond to the ribbon or garter of 
secular knighthood. If so, it cannot be 
medieval knighthood, for Tertullian has a 
treatise De Pallio. In the time of Gregory VII. 
(1073-1085) archbishops went for it to Rome ; 
afterwards the popes sent it to them when 
they received their appointment. About 
1370 Gregory XI. issued a decretal which 
rendered it imperative on an archbishop to 

have received the pallium before he could 
call a council, consecrate a bishop, or dis- 
charge other functions of his office. 


3. Zool. : The mantle of a bivalve mollusc, 


* pall-mall’ (a as &), *pail-mail, * palle 
maille, *péll-méll’, s. (0. Fr. pale- 
maille, from Ital. palamaglio, pallamaglio=a 
stick with a mallet at one end to play ata 
wooden ball with; also the name of such a 
game ;.lit. = a ball-mallet, from alla = a ball, 
maglio (Fr. mail) =a mallet; Lat. malleus =a 
hammer.] Thename ofan old game, in which 
the object was to drive a ball with a mallet or 


{Lat. =a 


PALLIUM. 


PALLMALL, 


{a) From a picture of the period in Carter’s 
Westminster ; (b) Mallet and ball engraved 
in Arch. Journal, xi, 


club through a hoop elevated on a pole, the 
players standing at either end of an alley. 
He who succeeded in sending the ball through 
in the fewest strokes was the winner. The 
name was also applied to the mallet itself, 
and to the alley or place where the game was 
played. It was formerly much played in 8t. 
James’s Park, London, and gave its name to 
the street known as Pall Mall. 

“We see a stroke with a racket upon a ball, or with 


& pail-mail beetle upon a bowl Tana it flie from it.” 
—Digby - On Bodies, p. 91. 


Al-lor, s. [Lat., from palleo=to be pale.) 
(PALE, a.] Paleness, 
“There is some little change of the complexion from 


a greater degree of pallor to a less.°—Bp, Tayl 
Artificial Handsomeness, p. 42. i ines 


pallium—palmacese 


palm (i silent), * palme, * paum, *paume, 
*pawme, s. (Fr. pawme =the palm of the 
hand, from Lat. palma ; Gr. raAdun (palamé) ; 
A. 8. folm = palm of the hand, palm =a palin- 
tree; O. H. Ger. folma = the flat of the hand.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) The inner or flat part of the hand. 

“‘Othere gaven strokis with the pawme of her hondis 

in his face."—Wycliffe: Matthew xxvi. 

(2) A linear measure equal to the breadth of 
the hand, or to its length from the wrist to 
the tip of the fingers; a measure of length 
described variously as three and four inches ; 
eaongst the Romans a measure of length 
equal to about eight and a-half inches. 

“ 7 di . 
Fe rtd, his brow's large hononra spread. 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad iv. 141 
(3) In the same sense as II. 1 (1). 


“The green palm branch waving in thy hand.” 
Cowper : On the Death of Damon. 


2. Figwratively : 

(1) A branch or leaf of the palm-tree, which 
was anciently worn as a symbol of victory or 
triumph ; hence, victory, superiority, triumph. 

“ And Mars, the lord of conquest, in the fight 


With palm and laurel shall adorn his knight.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii. 896. 


2) A popular name for the catkins of the 
Sallow, Salia caprea. 

(3) The name given to the broad part at the 
top of a buck’s horn, 

II. Technically : 

1, Botany: 

(1) Sing.: Any member of the order Pal- 
macez. 

(2) Pl. : The order Palmacez. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) The sailmaker’s substitute for a thimble. 
It goes over the hand, and has a fitted shield by 
which the needle is pushed through the canvas, 

(2) The flat face of an anchor-fluke which 
forms the holding surface. 

3. Script.: Probably Phenix dactylifera, the 
Date-palm (q.v.). 

{| To bear the palm: To have the pre-emin- 
ence. 

“Of man’s miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm.” Young: Night Thoughts, 1. 400. 
palm-bark tree, s. 
Bot.: Melaleuca Wilsoni, a myrtle-bloom. 


palm-bird, s. 

Ornith.: A popular name for any African 
species of Ploceus. P. spilonotus is the south 
and east African, and P. ¢extor the west 
African Palm-bird. 


palm-butter, s. 


palm-cat, s. 

Zool.: Paradoxurus typus, a black civet, 
somewhat banded on the flanks, and with 
a white spot below the eye. Found in India, 


palm-colour, s. <A colour like that of 
the palm-tree ; bay. 


palm-grass, s. 
Bot.: The reed meadow-grass, Pow aquatica. 


palm-honey, s. 

Chem. : The uncrystallizable portion of palm- 
sugar. It is a mixture of invert and cane 
sugars. 

palm-house, s, A glass-house in which 
pais and other tropical plants are raised and 

ept. 


palm-kale, s. 


Hort. : Brassica oleracea, var. palmifolia. 
Called also 'l'ree-kale. : pal 


palm-leaf, s. A léaf of the palm-tree. 


Palm-leaf loom: A form of loom in which 
strips of palm-leaf of proper width and length 
for the weft of the desired fabric are placed 
side by side between fingers at the top of a 
vibrating holder at the side of the loom-frame. 

palm-oil, s. 

Chem. : Palm-butter. A fat obtained from 
the fruit of certain kinds of palm, and im- 
ported from the coast of Guinea. It has the 
consistence of butter, an orange colour, a 
smell resembling violets, and consists mainly 
of tripalmitin, with a little olein. It is 
sparingly soluble in alcohol, but, mixes in 
all proportions with ether and turpentine, 
melts at 27°, and is bleached by heating to 


(PauM-otL.) 


palm (/ silent), 7.2. 


100°, in presence of a current of steam and air, 
Palin-oil is extensively used in the manufac- 
ture of soap and candles, and is a common 
constituent of railway-carriage grease. It is 
frequently adulterated with wax, tallow, lard, 
resin, &c. 


* palm-play, s. Hand-ball. 
“The palm-play, where, despoyled for the game, 


With dazed yies oft we by gleames of loue 
i : Prisener 


Haue mist the ball.” Surrey: én Windsor. 


palm-sugar, s. 

Chem.: A saccharine matter obtained from 
the juice of various kinds of palm. It is very 
dark-coloured and hygroscopic, and consists 
chiefly of cane sugar. 


Palm-Sunday, * Palme-Sunday, s. 

Eccles. ; The Sunday immediately preceding 
Easter. It commemorates the triumphal 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, when the 
multitude strewed palm ‘‘ branches,” or rather 
leaves, for the typical palms, like those of 
Palestine, have no branches (John xii. 13). In 
some Roman and High Anglican churches 
genuine palms are used for decorations on 
that day, but they are too rare and expensive 
for ordinary use. A substitute has therefore 
been found in an early flowering willow (Salix 
caprea), which is popularly called a palm 
[I. 2 (2)], and by many believed really to be so. 


palm-tree, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The same as PauM, s., IL. 1. 

2. Pyrotechnics: A device consisting of a 
series of green fires on a frame representing 
the body and head of a palm-tree. The com- 
position is crystallized verdigris, 4 parts; sul- 
phate of copper, 2; sal-ammoniac, 1: ground 
with alcohol and used to saturate cotton rov- 
ings, which are festooned about the frame, 
and fired before the spirits have evaporated. 


palm-veined, s. 

Bot. (Of a leaf): Palminerved (q.v.); radia- 
ting. (Alphonse de Candolle.) 

palm-wax, s. 

Chem.: A dark yellow, somewhat translu- 
cent wax obtained from Ceroxylon andicola, a 
species of palm indigenous in the tropical 
regions of America. It melts at 106°, and 
takes fire at a higher temperature, burning 
with a bright, smoky flame. It is soluble in 
ether and the caustic alkalis, partly soluble in 


hot alcohol, but insoluble in water and eld 
alcohol, 


palm-wine, s. 

Chem.: An alcoholic beverage prepared by 
the fermentation of the juice of certain palms, 
Arenga saccharifera, Sagus, Raphia, and others. 


palm-worm, s. A species of centipeds 
found in America. (Woreester.) sii 


(PaLy, s.} 
1. To conceal in the palm of the hand, as 
conjurors or cheats, 
“ Phey palm’d the trick phat lost ame 
* 2, To handle, sales hy 


“Frank carves very ill, yet will palm all the meat.” 
: Prior: Epigram, 
* 3. To stroke with the hand. 
4, To bribe, : 

“T have been obliged to palm the police. It is not 
an unusual thing in our trade to Se the police.”-— 
Morning Chronicle, Feb. 10, 1858, 

5. To impose by fraud. (Usually followed 
by of before that which is given, and upon 
before the person imposed on.) 

.“* For you may palm upon us new for old.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, fi, 214. 


pal-ma (pl. pil’-mze), s. (Lat. =a palm.] 


Bot. (Pl.): The name given by Linnezus, 
Jussieu, &c., to the order now called Pal- 
maceee. 

palma-christi, s. 

Lot., éc. : Ricinus communis, the Castor oil 
plant (q.v.). 


pal-ma'-cé-a, s. pl. (Lat. palm(a) =a palm: 


fem. pl. adj. suff, -acew.] 


1. Bot.: Palms ; an order of Endogens, the 
only one of the alliance Palmales, The trunk 
is arborescent or shrubby, generally simple, 
rough with the dilated half sheathing base of 
the leaves or their scars. Leaves clustered, 
terminal, usually very large, pinnate or fla- 
belliform, plaited with parallel, simple veins ; 
spadix scaly, terminal, often branched, en- 
closed in a spathe, often woody ; sepals three, 
fleshy or leathery, persistent; petals three, 


Fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ctib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 


2, @=€; ey=4; qu= kw. 


sometimes connate; stamens definite or in- 
definite. Ovary superior ; carpels three, two, 
or one; ovules generally solitary ; erect. 
Fruit drupaceous, or nut-like or berried. 
Seed filling the cavity in which it grows; re- 
ticulated. A splendid order of plants adorn- 
ing tropical landscapes, and of much use to 
man. Known genera, 73; species, 600 (?). 
Tribes Arecee, Calamew, Borassex, Coryphen, 
and Cocoex, (Lindley, &c.) 

2. Palwobot.: Palms are re in a 
fossil state by their leaves and stems. The 
earliest remains of the order are found in 
rocks of the Cretaceous epoch, where two or 
three species occur. They are abundant in 
the Tertiary strata; several species have been 
found in the Eocene beds of England. The 
Tertiary deposits of Antigua have supplied a 
large series of stems beautifully preserved in 
silex. The fossils from the Paleozoic rocks 
referred to Palms do not belong to this order. 
(Wm. Carruthers, F.R.S.) 


pal-ma‘-ceoiis (ce as sh), a [Mod. Lat 
pal: @); Eng. adj. sutt. -ous.) Of or per- 
taining to the Palmaceew or Palms. 


pal-mal, a. [Patmates.) 
Bot. : Of cr belonging to the genus Palma : 
as, the Palmal Ki 9 


| ore sp s. pl. [Lat. palma, and suff. 


Bot.: The Palmal Alliance. Only order, 
Palmace (q.v.). 


pal-mar, a. (Lat. 
E! or or pertaining to the 
and. 


palmar-arch, s. 
Anat. (Pl.): Two arches, @) the superficial 
mar arch, or artery, which is the continua- 
on of the ulnar artery into the hand, and (2) 
the “eo tape arch which is the continua- 
tion of the radial artery. 


* pal’-mar-y, a. [Patmar.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the palm of the hand ; 
palmar. 

2. Worthy of receiving the palm ; most ex- 
cellent ; chief, hobins. © Ens 

“ Sentences—proceeding from the pen of ‘the first 

2 ET Teles 

pil-mate, pal’-mat-éd, a. [Lat. palma- 
tus, from palma = 
the palm.) 

1, Bot.: Having 
the shape of the 
hand; resembling a 
hand with the 
fingers out; 
having five lobes 
with midribs di- 
verging from a com- 
mon centre: as, a 


palmate leaf. Used 
also of some tubers, 
as those of Orchis 
odoratissima, 


2. Zool.: Having the toes webbed; web- 
footed. 


pal-mate, s. (Eng. palm(ic); -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of palmic-acid (q.v.). 
pal-mat-éd, a. [Patmare, a.] 
palmated smooth-newt, s. [Newr.] 
pAl-mate-ly, adv. [Eng. palmate, a, ; -ly.) 
In a palmate manner. 
pal-mat-i, pref. (Lat. palmatus = palmate.) 
Palmately. 
pail-mat-i-fid, a. (Pref. palmati-, and Lat, 
findo (pa. t. fidi) = to cut, to divide.] 

Bot. (Of a unde Palmate, with the lobes 
divided down to half the breadth of the leaf. 
(De Candolle.) 

pal-_mit-i-form, pal’-mi-form, a. [Pref. 
palmati-, palmi-, and Eng. form.} 

Bot.: A term applied to a leaf whose ribs 
are arranged in a palmate form, radiating 
from the top of the petiole. 

-mat’-i-lobed, pal-mat-i-lo-bate, «. 

pam palmati-, and Eng. lobed, lobate (q.v.-] 

Bot. : Palmate, with the leaves indefinitely 

lobate. 


pil-ma&t-i-part-éd, p&l-mit-i-par’- 


maris, from ma =a 
of the 


PALMATE LEAF, 


palmaceous—palmitic 
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peer (Pref. palmati-, and Eng. parted, | * n&l’-mi-form, a. (PALMaTtFoRM.] 


Bot. (Of a leaf): Palmate, with the lobes 
passing down beyond the middle, and the 
parenchyma not interrupted. (De Candolle.) 


pal-mi&t’-i-séct, pAl-mit-i-sdct-8d, a. 
(Pref. potest and Lat. sectus, pa. par. of 
seco = to cut.] 

Bot. (Of a leaf): Palmate, with the lobes 
diyided down to the midrib, and the paren- 
chyma interrupted. (De Candolle.) 


palmed (! silent), a. (Eng. palm; -ed.] 
1, Having a palm or palms. 
2. Applied to a stag of full wth that 
bears the palms of his Rome aloft. 


“As when a den of bloodie Lu oli 
About the goodly cee “ad 


hapman: Homer; Iliad xi, 
* palm’-fiill (! silent), a. [Eng. palm ; ~full.} 
Abounding in palms. (Sylvester: Job Triwm- 
phant, 67.) 


pal-mél-la, s. [A Lat. dimin. from Gr. 
tmraduds (palmos) = quivering. ] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the Palmellex 


(q.v.). The best-known species is Palmella 
cruenta. 


pal-mél’-1é-20, -mél-la’-cé-s, s. pl. 
(Mod. Lat. Poo Dos 3 Lat. rant oes adj. suff. 
ec, -acew.] 

Bot, : A sub-order of Confervacesx, or Green- 
spored Alge. The cells are somewhat globose 
or elliptical, free, and more or less distinct, 
or collected by means of a slimy layer into a 
frond. They grow in damp places, in fresh 
water, or in the sea. Tribes, Protoccccide 
and Coceochloride, the latter containing the 
typical genus Palmella (q.v.). 


pal’-mér (I silent), * pal-mere, s. (Eng. 
palm ; -er.] 


1. A pilgrim who carried a branch of a 
lm-tree in token of his having been to the 
oly Land. 


“A to a pil 


palmer as 0} im, was one who 
made it his eole b 


ess to visit different holy eet 


his usual home aed 
arepob wile wen tie obectextia pligriasen 
Lor be ‘Marmion, 1.21. (Note) Y ee 
* 2. One who palms or cheats at cards. 
*3. Acane;aferule. (Huloet.) 


* 4. A wood-louse, 


palmer-worm, s. 

*1. Ord. Lang.: A hairy caterpillar, wan- 
dering about like a palmer on his pilgrimage. 
The most common ones belong to the genus 
Aretia (Tiger Moth). 

2. Serip.: Heb. DJ (gazam), from 03} 
(gazam) = to cut off (Joel i. 4, ii. 25; Amos 
iv. 9), an insect which came in numbers, like a 
“great army,” eating up (the leaves and 
flowers (?) of) vines, fig trees, and olive trees. 
Gesenius thinks it was a locust. 

ER REE A eae t Brad tee 

pal-métte’, s. [Fr.] 

Arch, : A small ornament resembling a palm- 
leaf, carved upon some Roman mouldings. 


pal-mét-to, * pal-mi-to, s. [The first form 
is a diminutive from Sp. palma = a@ palm, the 
second is classical Spanish.) 

Botany: 

1. Sabal Palmetto, a fan-palm growing in the 
West Indies, Bermuda, and the southern part 
of the United States. Its leaves are woven 
into hats, like those made of chip. The trunks 
form good stockades, and were used for the 
purpose during the American War of Inde- 
pendence, 

2. Chameerops hwmilis, a palm from Southern 
Europe. 


pal-mi., pref. [Patm.) Palmate. 


pal-mic, a. [Eng. palm(in); -ic.] Pertaining 
to or derived from palmin (q.v.). 


palmic-acid, s. [(Riciyenafptc-actp.]} 
* pil-mif’-ér-oiis, a. [Lat. palmifer, from 
palma a= palm, and fero=to bear, to pro- 
duce ; Fr. palmifere ; Sp. palmifero.] 
1. Bearing or producing palms, 
2, Carrying or wearing palms. 


“Tho palmiferous company triumphs, and the 
Henvenly Jerusalem is seen upon reel la More: 
Mystery of Godtiness bk, ii., ch. vi., § 18. 


poil, b6y ; Pout, jSwl1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, sem; thin, this ; sin, 


pAl-mi-grade, a. [Pref. palmi-, and Lat. 
Pes =astep.] The same as PLANTIGRADE 
q.V.)e 


pil-min, p&-mine, s. [Lat. palm(a); 


suff, -in, ~ine (Chem.).] [RicINELALDIN.] 


pil-mi-nérved, a. (Pref. palmi-, and Eng. 
nerved,} 
Bot. (Of venation) : Having the ribs palmated, 
t.e., radiating from a common point. (De 
Candolle,) [PALM-VEINED,] 


* pal’-mi-péd, a. & s. [Patmirepes.] 
A. As adj.: Having the toes connected by 
a web or membrane ; web-footed. 
“Some waterfowl, which are palmiped or whole- 
Shay! tne Oreste wee 
B, As subst.: Any individual of Cuvier’s 
order Palmipedes (q.v.). 


* pal-mip’-é-dés, ». pl. [Lat., pl. of palmi- 
pes = broad-footed: palma =the palm, and 
pes = the foot.] 

Ornith.: An order of Birds founded by 
Cuvier, It corresponds to the Anseres of 
Linneus and the Natatores of Illiger. 


* pal-mip-é-dotis, a, (Eng. palmiped ; -ous.} 
@ same as PALMIPED (q.V.). 


“Tt is palmipedous, or fin-footed, like swans and 
geese.”—Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. 1., ch. 4. 


pal-mi-pés, s. (Lat. = broad-footed : palma 
=a palm, and pes = foot.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Asteriads. The body 
is thin, flat, and pentagonal, covered with 
fasciculated spines. Palmipes membranaceus 
is the Bird’s-foot Sea-star, or Star-fish. It is 
white, with the border and the rays white. 
It is found in the Arctic and British seas, 
Mediterranean, &c. (Prof. E. Forbes.) 


2. Paleont. : From the Cretaceous rocks, 


* pal’-mis-tér, * pal-mes-ter, s. [Pat- 
MIsTRY.] One who professes palmistry ; one 
who pretends to tell fortunes by inspecting 
the lines of the palm of the hand. 

“Some vain palmesters have pone so far as to take 


upon them, by the sight of the hand, to Judge of for- 
tunes.”—&p, Hall: Remains, p, 133. 


pal'-mis-try, * pal-mes-trie, s. [Eng. 
palm ; ~ist, ry.) 

1. The act or practice of telling fortunes by 
inspection of the lines and marks on the 
palm of the hand; the art of judging the 
character by the shape, &c., of the hand. 


“ Great skill have they in palmistry, and more 
To conjure clean away the gold they touch.” 
Cowper: Task, i. 570. 


* 2. Manual skill or dexterity. 

“As he went to relieve him, he found his pocket 
was picked ; that being a kind of palmistry at which 
this vermin are very dextrous,”—Addison : Spectator, 
No, 180, 

pal-mit’-a-mide, s. 
amide. } 

Chem. : C)gHg3NO = C)5Hg).CO.NHp. Ob- 
tained by heating palmitate of ethyl with 
alcoholic ammonia for twenty days in a sealed 
tube. It is soluble in hot alcohol, insoluble 
in ether, and melts at 93°5°. : 


pal-mi-tate, s. (Eng. palmit(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of palmitic acid. 


palmitate of potash, s. 

Chem, : The neutral salt, OrgHsr Ka, is 
formed by melting palmitic acid, with car- 
bonate of potash, and exhausting with alcohol. 
It crystallizes in white, pearly scales, soluble 
in a small quantity of water, and in alcohol ; 
insoluble in ether. The acid salt, Cg9HggKO. 
is thrown down, on adding a large excess 0. 
cold water to a solution of the neutral salt. 


pal-mit/-iec, a. (Eng. palm ; -itie.] Pertain- 
ing to or derived from palm oil, 


palmitic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CigH3902=Cj;Hy1.CO.0H. Cetylic 
acid, Bthalic acid, Olidie acid. An acid 
found in nearly all animal and vegetable fats. 
It is obtained by saponifying palm oil with 
potassic hydrate, decomposing the resulting 
soap, and purifying the separated fatty acid 
by erystallization from alcohol. It is a colour- 
less, solid body, without taste or smell, in- 
aoluble in water, very soluble in alcohol and 
ether, melts at 62°, and resolidifies on cooling 
in a mass of leafy crystals. It boils at 268°5°, 


(Eng. palmit(ic), and 


as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f, 


-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, Kc. = bel, del. 
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under a pressure of 100 mm., and may be dis- 
tilled almost unchanged. It forms neutral 
and acid salts called palmitates. 


palmitic-ether, s. 

Chem. : CygH31(CoHs)02. Formed by passing 
hydrochloric acid gas into a saturated alco- 
holie solution of palmitic acid. Itcrystallizes 
in prisms, which melt at 24°2°, 


pal-mi-tin, s. [Eng. palmit(ic) ; -in (Chem.).] 
Chem. (Pl.): Glyceryl palmitates. Three of 
these are known—viz., monopalinitin, 
(C3H5)""(OH)(Ci6H3102), dipalmitin, 
(C3H3)"(OH)(Ci1¢H3102)2, and tripalmitin, 
(C3H5)""(CygH3102)3. The first two are pre- 
pared by heating palmitic acid with glycerin 
in sealed tubes, and the third by heating a 
mixture of monopalmitin and palmitic acid to 
250° for thirty hours. They are all crystalline 
fats. Tripalmitin is identical with the natural 
palmitin of fats, such as palm-oil, from which 
it may be obtained by repeated crystallization 
from alcohol and ether, 


pxY-mit-One, s. [Eng. palmit(ic), and (Ket)one.] 
Chem. : Gisttsi0 Ethalone. The ketone 


15443 ‘ 
of palmitic cies obtained by distilling the 
acid with excess of slaked lime, and recrystal- 
lizing from boiling alcohol. It forms white 
lamina, is soluble in alcohol and benzene, and 
melts at 84°. 


pal'-mit-yl, s. [Eng. palmit(ic) ; -yl.) 
Chem. : CigH3130. The hypothetical radical 
of palmitic acid and its derivatives. 


pal-—-my (i silent), a. [Eng. palm ; -y.] 
1. Bearing palms ; abounding in palms. 
“The neighbouring land whose palmy shore 
The silver Jordan laves.” y 
Thomson ; Liberty, ii. 83. 
2. Derived or prepared from palms. 


“The naked negro, essing attheline, — 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine.” 
Goldsmith - Traveller. 


8. Victorious, flourishing, prosperous, glo- 


ous. 
“Tn the most high and palmy state of Rome.” 
Shakesp. ; Hamlet, i. 1. 
eal-myr’-a (yr as in), s.& a. [Lat., from 

Gr. Tappa (Palmura), Madmipa (Palmira) = 
the Syrian city called in the Bible Tadmor in 
the wilderness (1 Kings ix. 18; 2 Chron. viii. 
4); Tadmor = city of palms.] 

Geog. : (See etym.). 

Palmyra-palm, s. [{Borassus.} 


Palmyra-wood, s. 
Bot. : (1) The wood of Borassus flabelliformis 3 
(2) that of Cocos nucifera. 


PAl-my-réne’, a. & s, (Eng.. &c. Palmyr(a) ; 
suff. -ene.) 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Palm: 
or its inhabitants. 2 ™ 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Palmyra. 


pa-lo, s, (Bengalee.} An extract from the 
stem of Tinospora cordifolia. It is used in 
India as a diuretic. [GULUNCHA.]} 


pa-lo-lo, s. [See def.] 
Zool. : A genus of dorsibranchiate annelids, 
with a single species, Palolo viridis, 

“The natives of the Fiji group much relish a form 
allied to our Lysidice ninetta, and they predict its 
annual appearance in their seas by observing the 
phases of the moon, Itis called Palolo by the Samoans 
and Tonguese, and Mbalolo by the Fijians. Occurrin; 
in vast numbers, formal presents of the atemed 
food are sent by the fortunate chiefs considerable dis. 
tances to those whose dominions are not visited by the 
annelids.”"—Zncyc, Brit, (ed. 9th), ii. 7. 


pa-ldém-bf'-na, s. [Ital.] 
Hort. : A kind of grape cultivated in Italy. 


nalp, pal’-piis (pl. palps, pal’-pi), s. [Lat. 
palpo = to touch, to stroke, to feel.) 
Zoology (Pl.) : : 
1. Jointed appendages, believed to be organs 
of touch, developed from. the Iie and 
maxille of insects, spiders, and crustaceans, 
2, Similar but less highly organized feelers, 
developed from the oral appendages of acepha- 
lous molluscs. 


* palp, vt. [Patp, s.] To feel; to have a 
feeling or perception of, 


pal-pa-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. palpable: -ity. 
The quality or state of teinepelcable a 
pableness. (Martin Scriblerus, ch. xiv.) 


te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rae, full; try, Syrian. 2, c 


palmitin—palsy 


fo le, a. [Fr., from Lat. palpabilis = 
ee sacle felt ; pie = to feel, to handle ; 
Sp. palpable; Ital. palpabile.] 
*1, Capable of being felt or perceived by the 
touch ; perceptible by the touch. p 
“ Darkness must overshadow all his bounds, 


Palpable davkness.” —- Milton: P. L., xii. 188. 
2. Easily perceived and detected; plain, 
obvious, gross. 


“There are palpable contradictions between men’s | 


practices and the fundamentals of our faith,"—Zp. 
Taylor ; Sermons, vol. iii., ser. & 


pal-pa-ble-néss, s. (Eng, palpable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being palpable; palpa- 
bility. 
pal'-pa-bly, adv. (Eng. palpab(le) s -ly.] 
1, Ina palpable or perceptible manner; so 
as to be felt or perceived by the touch. 


vk Lay And my visions flit 
Less 1; ‘ore me.” 
Leaigtid Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 135. 


2. Plainly, obviously, grossly, unmistaka- 
bly. 
“Followed in what is palpably falee and wrong.”— 
Waterland : Works, viii. 55. 


pal-pa’-tion, s. (Lat. palpatio, from palpa- 
tus, pa. par. of palpo, palpor = to handle.] 
*1, Ord. Lang.: The act of feeling or per- 
ceiving by the touch. 
“A sensible palpation of that more clarified subsist- 
ence.”—Glanvill : Scepsis Scientijica, ch. ii. 
2. Pathol. : Exploration of a diseased part 
by touching it or pressing on it by the fingers. 


3I’-pé-bral, a. (Lat. palpebralis, from pal- 
ens == an eyelid; Fr. palpébrat.) Of or 
pertaining to the eyelid or eyebrow. 


* pal’-pé-brous, a. ([Lat. palpebr(a) = an 
reat Eng. adj. suff. -ous.} Having large 
or bushy eyebrows. 

pal-pi, s. pl. [Patp, s.] 

pal’-pi-corn, a. & s. [Patrrcornes.] 

A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Palpi- 
cornes (q.V.). 


B. As subst.: Any insect belonging to the 
order Palpicornes. 


pal-pi-cor’-nés, pal-pi-cor’-ni-a, s. pl. 
(Mod, Lat. palpi = feelers, and Lat. cornu = 
a horn.) 


Eniom.: A tribe of Pentamerous Beetles, 


with slender palpi, longer than the antenne, 
which are short, and six to nine-jointed, the 
last three joints united into a club, It con- 
sists of a single family, Hydrophilida (q.v.). 


xl’-pi-form, a. [Mod. Lat. palpi = feelers, 
bs a es pte = form; Al Whe aaa) 
Having the form of palpi or feelers. 


pil-pig-ér-otis, @ [Mod. Lat. palpi = 
feelers, and Lat. gero = to bear, to carry 3 Fr. 
palpigere.| Bearing or having palpi or feelers. 


* + _wy¥. 
pal-pi-tant, a. (|Fr., pr. par. of palpiter, 
from Lat. pes to’ throb, to Mlniats 
q.v.).] Trembling, palpitating. (Carlyle: 
rench Revol., pt. ii., bk. Vey Ch. iv.) 


pal-pi-tate, vi. (Lat. palpitatus, pa. par. 
of palpito = to throb; freq. from palpo =to 
move quickly, to feel; Sp. & Port. palpitar ; 
Fr. palpiter.) 

1, To throb, to flutter; to move quickly ; 
to beat rapidly ; to pulsate violently ; specif., 
applied to an abnormal or excited movement 
of the heart, “s 

“ And fountains palpitating in the heat.” 
Longfellow ; Student's Tate, 
2. To tremble, to quiver. 
“And then eternal darkness sunk 
Through all the palpitating trunk.” 

is Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxvit. 
pal-pi-ta’-tion, s, [(Fr., from Lat. palpito- 
tus, pa. par. of palpito=to palpitate (q.v.) ; 

Sp. palpitacion ; Ital, palpitazione.} 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A throbbing, a fluttering ; violent puisa- 
tion. (Thomson: Spring, 969.) 

2. Excitement, nervousness. 


“T knew the good company too well to feel an: le 
pitations at their approash.-— favors ce 


II. Pathol. : A sensible, abnormal beating of 
the heart, most frequent in adolescents, par- 
ticularly females, and in advanced life, indi- 
cating want of power and laborious efforts 
rather than increased excitement and action, 
It is frequently associated with dyspepsia, 
and often with various morbid states of the 


ee 


heart itself. The action may be quite regular, - 
but is usually intermittent, 


pal-piis, s. (PALPi.] 


* pals’-grave, s. (Ger. pfalegraf, from pfals, 
contract. form of Lat. palatium =a palace, 
and graf =a count ; Dut. paltsgraaf.| A count 
or earl who has the overseeing of a prince’s 
palace; a count palatine. 


* pals-gra-vine, s. (Ger. pfalzgrdjinn ; Dut, 
paltsgravin.| The wife, con- 
sort, or widow of a palsgrave 
(q.v.). 


* pal’-si-eal, a. (Eng. pals(y); 
-ical.] Afflicted with the 
palsy ; palsied, paralytic. 


pal-gied, * pal-seyde, pa. 
par. ord, [{PALsy, %.] 


pal’-stave, paal-stab, s. 
(See extracts. } 

Archeeol. ; The generic name 
for a class of implements con- 
sisting of wedges, more or 
less axe-shaped, having a 
groove on each side, termina- 
ting in a stop-ridge, and with 
lateral flanges designed to 
secure a hold on the handle. 
The general characteristics of 
the palstave seem to indicate 
that it was a carpentering 
tool rather than a weapon 
of war. 

“ Archzologists now generally concur in apply 
the old Scaudinavian term paalstab, or its Englis 
synonyme patstave, to the next class of implements.” 
—Wilson : Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, i. 382. 

¥ The following extract will show the 
original meaning of the word, and the proxi- 
mate date of its introduction into English. 


“This term. eee was formerly applied in Scan- 
dinavia and Iceland to a weapon used for battering 
the shields of the enemy, as is shown by passages in 
the Sagas. Although not strictly applicable to the 
instrument in question, this designation is now so 

enerally used by the antiquaries of Scandinavia and 
Genuane that it seems dgsirable, with the view of 
securing a fixed terminology, that it should be intro- 
duced into the ole Oa of England,”—Worsaue- 
Primeval Antiquities (ed. Thoms), p. 25. 


*pAl-stér, s. [Dut.=a long staff] A pil- 
grim’s staff. 


pal-sy,* pale-sie,* pale-sy, * par-le-si, 
* par-le-sy, * parl-sy, * par-le-sye, 
* par-la-sy, * pal-sie, s. [Fr. paralysie, 
from Lat. paralysin, accus. of paralysis = 
paralysis (q.v.).] 
A. As substantive: 
Pathol. : Loss of the power of motion. Itis 
a symptom of disease, usually of apoplexy. 
The two causes on which it depends are an 
affection of a nerve or nerves, or a morbid 
state of the nervous centres, the brain or 
spinal cord. Under the former head poison- 
ing of nervous matter or any morbid process 
impairing the nerves or solution of continuity, 
or pressure may cause it; under the latter, 
it is due to a morbid state of the centres of 
the nervous system. The commonest form is 
hemiplegia, a paralytic stroke on one side or 
half, which may be complete, profound, or 
incomplete. The upper and lower extremities, 
the muscles of mastication, and, when com. 
lete, those of the face, on one side of the 
ody, are all affected. Consciousness may not 
be lost, but the patient cannot stand; no 
voluntary movements can be performed, 
sometimes no reflex, involuntary muscular 
movements, or only those of the lower ex- 
tremity, are performed, and only partially 
and painfully. In some cases the eye can be 
shut, but not opened [Prosts], owing to 
paralysis of the third nerve. The brain lesion 
and the palsy are on opposite sides from the 
decussation of the pyramidal columns of the 
medulla oblongata. Brown-Sequard has found 
exceptions to this rule, and also to the body 
and face being paralyzed on the same side 
It is rare in the spinal cord, paraplegia, or 
palsy of both extremities being the usual form 
of lesion there. There are six forms : cerebral, 
spinal, epileptic, choreic, hysterical, and peri- 
pheral, their frequency being in the order 
named. Palsy is uncommon but serious in 
the young, and most common in advanced 
life. There are four modes of termination : 
(1) Death ; (2) complete recovery with wasting 
muscles; (3) partial recovery with rigid 
muscles; (4) complete recovery. Recovery 


PALSTAVE. 


(a) From an ex- 
ample found in 
the Thames, 
now in the Bri- 
tish_ Museum 5 
(6) Probable 
method of in- 
sertion in han- 
dle. 


sir, marine; go, pdt, 
=€;ey=4; qu=kw. 


begins with the speech, tongue, and face, the 
lower limb next, and, if at ane good while 
after, the use of the upper limb returns. In 
hysterical hemiplegia the lower limb, instead 
of being eager 
usually dragged straight forwards. 
“The , and not fear me,” 
palsy, provokes 


+2 Henry VI, vi. 7. 
* B. As adj.: Palsied. 
cae te Any Works, 1 a i: enrineneng 

palsy-wort, pass-wort, 3. 

Bot.: A popular name for the Cowslip, 
Primula _veris, which was supposed to be a 
remedy for palsy. 

* pal’-sy, v.t. [Pazsy, s.] To affect with palsy 
or paralysis ; to paralyze ; todepriveof energy, 
life, or the power of action. 


See Donk we fake save, if fear within 
‘alsy ers ar 
Southey: Joan of Aro, bie. vik 


"—pal-ter, * paul-ter, vi. & « [From 8 
subst. *. ap rags, hot found, but seen in 


the derivative paltry (q.v.). The literal mean- 
ing is thus, to deal in rags, then to haggle.) 
A. Intransitive: 


*1, Tohaggle. (Cotgrave.) 

2. To equivocate; to act or s 
to dodge, to shift. (Scott: 

* 3. To chatter, to babble. 


“ One whyle his tonge it ran and paltered of a cat.” 
ny Gunma-qvateds Heetla, ie 


B. Trans. : To squander away; to waste or 
spend on useless things. 
‘“ “we *—Bequm. 
PA gt nap ona mer Ig penal statutes. 
* pal-tér-ér, * pal’-trér, s. (Eng. paler; 
-er.) One who Tebers : an insincere, shifty, 
or equivocating dealer; a shifter. 


* pal-tér-ly,a (Eng. 
mean, fa ily Diary, 


» Vi. 13.) : 


eb. 2 bat ys 


Yn sag s. [Fr. } A kind of 
acket or doublet, which descended to the 
middle of the thigh. 


ay- , adv, 3 -yj In 
ee ae pe ge hy 
despicably. 
caY-tri-méss, s. (Eng. paltry; -ness.] The 
uali state of be . 
% ty or ing paltry ; meanness, 
Pn ALTRY.}] A worthless ‘rifle. 
ws aie s. (P. 
pal-trie, a &s. [From an Eng- 


34. 8 Fasc, 

of palta =a tag 0. Sw. pa = tld tian? 

iey eeee Sat pias ae tig pahery = 

A. As adj.: Mean, worthless, despicable, 

a on 

B, As subst,: Rubbish, refuse ; useless or 

worthless trash. 

* pa-lu-dal, a. (Lat. palus (genit. paludis) 

=amarsh.} Ofor : 


pertaining toa @ 
es; \7 


marsh or “s 
marshy. 
paludal-fever, s. 


Pathol. : Ague (q.V.). 


*pa-lu’-da-mént, s. 
[Lat. paludamentum.] The 
same as PALUDAMENTUM 


= vy 
=a hee) 
= (i BY OA ay 
a KING 
< d 


(qv. 
“Sweeping by} in gorgeous Vi 
patudamenta” — De not 3 ey | 
*pa-li-da-mén-tim,s MOL 
Fist) 


Rom, Antig.: The charac- 

seritG imcomnand of an. ates ¢f Traian 

eneral in an 
army, and his staff; itwas {i77r fhe vita 
less cumbrous than the 
toga, and more ample and gracefal than the 
sagum, or cloak, worn by the common soldiers, 
It was in colour scarlet, purple, or white, open 
in front, reaching down to the knees, and 
fastened on the shoulder by a brooch, 


DOU, bs); SAE, JSWI; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 


by a rotatory movement, is 


palsy—pampered 


pal-u-di-cél-la, s (Lat. palus, genit. 
paludis =a iain and cella=a storeroom, a 
shrine.) 

Zoology : 

1. The _ and only genus of the family 
Paludicellide (q oe The animal inhabits a 
club-shaped divided cell ; the loop is circular; 
the gullet unprotected by an epistome. 

2. A sub-order coextensive with the family 
Paludicellide. 


pal-y-di-g&l-1i-dee, piil-u-di-g81-1a/-¥- 
de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. paludicella ; Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff, -idw.] 
Zool, : A family of Bryozoa, sub-order Eecto- 
ee The polypidom is fixed, filamentous, 
itfasely and irregularly branched, coriaceous, 
consisting of a single row of club-shaped cells, 
arranged end to end; apertures unilateral, 
tubular, placed near the broad end of each 


cell, tentacular; disc circular, with a single 


row of free tubercles, Only genus and species, 
Paludicella articulata, It is olive-green, with 


ascidian pol. and occurs in Britain. 
(Griffith & Her .) 
pal-u-di’-na, s. [Lat. palus, genit. palud(is) 


=a marsh ; fem, sing. adj. suff. -ina.] 

1. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Paludinide. The shell is turbinated with 
round whorls, the apertures slightly angular 

ind; the operculum horny, concentric ; 
the animal with a long muzzle and very short 
eye pedicels ; gill comb-like. It is viviparous. 
Recent species sixty, from the northern hemi- 
sphere. Found in riv lakes, and the 
Black and-Caspian Seas. Paludina vivipara, 
the Common River-snail, occurs in many 
ditches and marshy waters. 


2. Paleont.; Fifty-three species from the 
Wealden onward. 


be ’-u-dine, a. (Lat. palus, genit. paludis 
= ari] ” Of or enna tp earth: 
marshy. 


pal-u-din’-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. palu- 
din(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Holostomata, Shell 
conical or globular, with a thick olive-green 
epidermis, aperture rounded ; peristome con- 
tinuous, entire ; operculum horny or shelly, 
as a rule concentric. Animal with a broad 
muzzle, and Jong slender tentacles. From 
yivers, lakes, &c., throughout the world. 
Chief genera: Paludina, Ampullaria, and 
Valvata. (S. P. Woodward.) 


* pa-lii-din-oiis, a. [Lat.-palus, genit. palu- 
dis=a marsh.) Pertaining to marshes or 
fens ; marshy. 


* pa-lu-di-oiis, a. (Lat. paludosus.] Fenny, 
= Seamer eee of the Church, 
Pp. 


pal-i-dd-mis, s. (Lat. palus=a marsh, 
and domus = a house.) 

Zool. : A genus of Melaniade, The shell is 
turbinated, smooth, or coronated; the outer 
lip crenulated, olivaceous, with dark-brown 
spiral lines. Species twenty-five (?), all recent, 
from Egypt, India, Ceylon, Burma, &c. 


pal-u-dose, a. [Lat. paludosus = marshy.) 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Pertaining to marshes; 
marshy. 
2. Bot. : Growing in marshes or fens. 


pa’-liis (pl. pa’-li), s. (Lat. =a stake, prop, 
stay, or pole.) 
Zool. (Pl.): Small processes occasionally 
existing between the septa and columella of 
certain corals. (Duncan.) 


* pa-liis’-tral, * pa-liis’-trine, a. (Lat. pe 
dustris, from palus =a bog, a marsh.) Marshy, 
boggy, paludose, 


pal-y @s a, (Eng. pale (1), 

8.3 -¥. 

Her.: A term applied to 
a field when divided into 
four er more equal parts 
by fo rocodiscrgel lines ; it 
is then termed paly of so 
many pieces; as, paly of 
six arg. and gules, 

{J Paly bendy is when the divisions are 
again eut by diagonal partition lines, either 
dexter or sinister. 


PALY. 
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* pal-y (2), a, [Bng. pale), a3 -y.] Pale, 
palish, dim. 
Be ier ee ony ag 
*pal’-y, s. [Etym. doubtful] A roll of bran, 
such as is given to hounds, 
“ Paly ot bryn. Cantabrum.”—Prompt. Paro. 


* pam, s. (Hither for palm = victory, ef. trump, 
from triumph, or an abbreviation of Fr. pam- 
erento knave of clubs.) The knave of 
clubs, 


“ Ev'n mighty pam that kings and queens o’erthrew.” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, iii. 61. 
pim’-bin min’-ché, s. [Tamil.] The native 
name for a canoe used on the Malabar coast, 
for conveying persons on the rivers and back- 
waters, ey are froin thirty to sixty feet in 
length, not more than three feet m beam, and 
are hollowed out of a single tree. The largest 
are rowed by about twenty men, double- 
banked, and can attain a speed of twelve miles 
an hour. They are also called Serpent-boats, 
or Snake-boats, 


* pa-ment, * paw-ment, s. (Lat. pavimen- 

tum.) A pavement, 

“The pament of heven may lykened be 
Tille a pament of precyouse stanes.” 
Hampole: Prick of Conscience, 9,180, 

* pamp, * pampe, v.t. [Low Ger. pampen= 
to live luxuriously, from pampe= pap; Ger. 
pampen, pampeln = to cram, to pamper, from 
pampe= to thick broth, pap.] To feed luxu- 
riously ; to pamper. 


“He stirreth hem to and pampe her fleisch,” 
—Reliquie Antiqua, i. Pte ny a1 


pimpas, s. pl. [Peruv. pampa =a plain.) 

Phys. Geog. : Properly treeless pasture 
land covered with grass, but used more com- 
prehensively for the whole table-land of South 
America, from the boundary of Brazil, where 
the regular seasons of the tropics cease, across 
the states of La Plata and Patagonia nearly to 
Cape Horn. It may be divided into three 
botanical zones: the Interior North-western 
Chanar-steppe, the True Pamjas, and the 
southern plains of Patagonia, (Thomé.) 

pampas-cat, s. 

Zool. : Felis pajeros ; about equal in size to 
the European Wild Cat (Felis catus), but of 
stouter form, with a smaller head and a 
shorter tail. Fur very long, pale yellow-gray 
in colour, with numerous irregular oblique 
stripes along the sides; broad black bands on 
legs; belly white. The specific name is from 
Spanish paja(=straw), from the animal 
frequenting reedy places. It is common over 
the plains on the eastern side of South 
America. (Darwin: Zool. Beagle, ii. 18, 19.) 


pampas-clay, s. 

Petrol. : A bluish clay occurring in beds of 
great thickness, and widely distributed in the 
pampas of South America, It is ossiferous, 


pampas-grass, s. 
Bot.: Gynerium argentewm, rivalling the 
bamboo in height, inhabiting the pampas, 


pam-pé’-an, a. (Eng. pamp(as); -ean.) Of 
or pertaining to the pampas or treeless plains 
of South America, 


pampean-formation, s. 

Geol. : A formation deposited and upheaved 
since the present Atlantic mollusca have been 
brought into existence. Mr. Darwin found in 
this formation remains of the extinet genera 
Megatherium, Megalonyx, Mylodon, Glypto- 
don, Toxodon, Macrauchenia, &e, Such a 
relationship seemed to him to exist between 
the extincs fauna and that now inhabiting 
the region, that he inferred the one had de- 
scended from the other. 


paim’-pér, * pam-pir,v.t. [A frequent. from 
pamp mele 
1. To feed luxuriously; to indulge with 
rich or luxurious food; to glut. 


“To pamper him cannot be the way to tame him.*— 
South: Sermons, vol. vi, ser. 3, 


2. To gratify to the full; to indulge to ex- 
cess. 
Te er a a nape 
pim-péred, pa. par. ora. [Pamper.] 
1. Fed luxuriously or richly; indulged te 
excess; gratified to the full, 


“ Here the red cross, for still the cross ts here . . « 
Forgets that pride to pamper'd priesthood dear, 
Byron: Childe Harold, ii. 44 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


~cian, tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, Co — bel, dele 
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*9. Of luxuriant growth; overweighted 
with foliage and fruit. 


“ Fruit-trees overwood reach'd too far 
Their pamper'd boughs.” Milton: P. L., v. 214. 


*pam/-péred-néss, s. [Eng. pampered ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being pampered. 


“ According to the height of their feet, so was their 
pamperedness and pride.”"—Bp. Hall: Hard Texts 
( Hosea xiii. 6). 


paim’-pér-ér, s. [Eng. pamper; -er.) One 
who or that which pampers. 
“Making speech the pamperer of lust,” 
Cowper « Conversation, 48. 


" pim’-pér-ize, v.t. [Eng. pamper; -ize.] 


‘0 pamper. 


‘paAm-pér’-6, s. [Sp., lit. = the pampas-wind.] 
A violent westerly or south-westerly wind 
which sweeps over the pampas of South 
America, often doing great damage, and felt 
far out at sea. 


pam-pha~-gis, s. (Gr. mayddyos (pampha- 
gos) = (as adj.) all devouring, (as subst.) one of 
Actzon’s dogs.] 

Zool.: A genus of freshwater Rhizopods, 
order Filosa. Carapace, none; protopodia 
protrusible from only one extremity of the 
body. 


pam-phi-la, s. [Gr. zdpdida (pamphila), 
fem. of mapdidros (pamphilos) = beloved of all.) 
Entom.: A genus of Butterflies, family 
- Hesperiide.  Pamphila comma is the Pearl- 
skipper (q.v.). P. sylvanus, the Large Skipper, 
and P. linea, the Small Skipper, frequent 
thickets and woods. P. Actcon is nearly con- 
fined to Lulworth, in Dorsetshire. 


(Gr. mapdedros (pamphilos) 
av (pan). = 


pam-phil’-i-a, s. 
= beloved of all, maz (pam) = nav 
all, and $iAos (philos) = beloved.) 

Bot.: The typical genus of the Pamphiliez 
(q.v.). 


pam-phil-i-é’-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pamphi- 
lita); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.j 
Bot.: A tribe of Styracacez, having the 
corolla valvate. 


m’-phlét, * pam’-flét, * paun-fiet, 
v8 aan aise e [A word of ote ulorigin. 
Various etymologies have been suggested, as 
(1) O. Fr. pawme = the palm of the hand, and 
Sewillet =a leaf of a book (Pegge); (2) Sp. 
papeleta =a written slip of paper, a written 
newspaper, by the insertion of the nasal, as 
in Dut. pampier=paper (Wedgwood); (3) 
Lat. Pamphila =a female historian of the first 
century, who wrote numerous epitomes 
(Skeat); (4) Fr. par un filet =(stitched) by a 
thread.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A small book or treatise consisting of a 
few sheets of paper stitched together, but not 
bound ; a short essay or treatise, generally on 
some subject of merely temporary interest or 
minor importance. 

{ Pamphlets seem to have been first pub- 
lished in England in the sixteenth century 
during the Reformation controversy. 

*2. A writing of any kind ; a document, 

“With written Ren Dee studiously devised.” 


hakesp.: 1 Henry V1., iii, 1. 

IL. Technically : 

1, Print.: A work consisting of more than 
one sheet and not over five. It has a paper 
cover, if any. 

2. Law: By 10 Anne, c. 19, § 113, it was 
enacted that any one selling a pamphlet which 
had not on it the publisher’s name should be 
liable to a penalty of £20. The act was re- 
pealed by 33 & 34 Vict., c. 99. 


* pam’-phlét, v.i. [PaAmPHLet, s.] To write 
short essays or pamphlets. 


“T put pen to paper, and something I have done, 
though in a poor pamphleting way.’—Howel. 


pam-phlét-eér’, s. [Eng. pamphlet; -cer.] 
A writer of pamphlets; a scribbler of small 
books. 
“‘ An author dwindled to a pamphleteer.” 
Dryden: Suum Cuique, 
pim-phlét-eér’, vi. [PAmMPHLETEER, 5.] 
To write or scribble pamphlets. 
“Controversies were carried on through the re- 


stricted and cumbersome means of pamphleteering.”— 
Rev, A. Weir, in Church & Age, 1870, p. 472, 4 


* pam-pil’-i-on, *pim-pil’-i-an, s. 
‘tym. Poubtful.]” Me ® a 


pamperedness—pananglican 


1, A coat of different colours formerly worn 


by servants. 


i h pampilian.” 
“ Lolio’s side coat is a Pee TV. ii, 19 
2. A kind of fur. 


*p&m-pin-a-tion, s. [Lat. pampinus=a 
Peedi] Pulling leaves ‘that are too thick. 
(Bateman: Upon Bartholome, 1582.) 


%m-pin’-i-form, a. ([Lat. pampinus=a 
Pend, and forma = form.) Like a tendril in 
form; resembling a tendril or tendrils; ap- 
plied in anatomy to the spermatic arteries and 


veins, 
* pam-pre, ¥.t. 


paim-pre (re as ér), s. 
pampinus = a tendril.) 
Arch. ; A kind of ornamentation consisting 
of vine-leaves and grapes, with which the 
hollows of the circumvolutions of twisted 
columns are sometimes decorated. 


in (1), * panne, s. [A.S. panne; cog. with 

pan ¢ ee Sw. panna 3 Dan. pande ; Dut. 
pan; Ger. pfanne ; Ir. panna; Wel. pan ; from 
Low Lat. panna, from Lat. patina =a shallow 
bowl, a pan, a basin.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A vessel of various kinds. 

(1) A vessel of tin, iron, or other metal, 
generally-rather shallow, and chiefly used for 
domestic purposes. 

“A pan of charcoal was lighted."—Macaulay: 

Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

(2) A pond or vessel for evaporating salt- 
water to obtain salt. [SALTPAN.] 

(3) A natural pond, containing fresh or 
salt-water, or only mud, 

(4) The powder-cavity of the flint-lock fire- 
arm. 


“Our attempts to fire the gunpowder in the pan of 
the pistol, succeeded not.”—Boyle : Works, i, 31. 


(5) A leaf of gold or silver. 
(6) Anything hollow; the skull, the cra- 
nium: as, the brain-pan. 


“He toke away the panne, 
Of whiche he saide he wolde make 
A cuppe.” Gower: 0. Ay L 


II. Technically : 

1. Agric. : [HARD-PAN]. 

2. Carpentry: 

(1) The socket or sole for a hinge, 

(2) A square of framing in half-timbered 
houses. (Gwiit.) 

3. In the manufacturing arts: [EVAPOR- 
ATING-PAN, VACUUM-PAN],. 

4, Metall. : A name applied to that descrip- 
tion of amalgamator cousisting of an open 
metallic vessel in which all the comminuted 
ore and quicksilver are ground together by 
rotating mullers, 

5. Soap-making : Soap-pans are made with 
a wooden frame and an iron bottom ; called, 
respectively, the curb and the pan. 

6. Tin-plate Making: A cold pot with a 
grating at the bottom in which tinned iron- 
plate is put on edge to drain and cool. It is 
the fourth in the series of iron pots and pans 
used in the manufacture of tin-plate. 


{J () A flash in the pan: [FLasH (2), s., (J) ]. 

* (2) To savour of the pan: To savour of the 
source whence it proceeds; to betray its 
origin. (Bradford: Works (Parker Society), 
li. 160.) x 

(3) To savour of the frying-pan: To savour 
of heresy. From the analogous French 
phrase (sentir le fagot), there would appear 
to be a reference to the ancient punishment 
for heresy. ; 

“Bishop Nix of Norwich, one of the most infamous 
for his activity in this persecution, used to call the 
persons whom he suspected of heretical opinions 

men savouring of the frying-pan.'"—Southey : Book 
of the Church, ch. xi. 

*pan-pudding, s. A pancake. 

“‘To devour . . . cream and custards, flapjacks, and 
pan-puddings.”—Broome : Jovial Crew, iL 

Pan (2), s. [See def.] 

Class, Mythol. : Pan, the chief rural divinity 
of the Greeks. He presided over flocks and 
herds, and was said by some to be the son of 
Mercury. He was represented with the head 
and breast of an elderly man, while his lower 
parts were like the hind-quarters of a goat, 
whose horns he likewise bore on his forehead. 
His emblems were the shepherd’s crook and 
pipe of seven reeds, his own invention. The 


[PAMPER.] 
{Fr., from Lat. 


od 


name Pan is possibly derived from pa-, root 
of Greek maréozas (= to eat, to feed) and Lat. 
asco (= to feed, to pasture); but its etymo- 
logy is doubtful. 


pan’s-pipes, s. pl. [PANPIPE.] 
pin (3), s. [Hind., &c.] The betel leaf. 


pan (1), v.t. [Pan (1), 6] 
Mining: To clear from dirt or refuse by 
washing in @ pan. 
{ To pan out: To give a result or return 
(American). 


* pan (2), vt. & i. [Prob. from Fr. pan; Lat 
‘pannus = a piece of cloth, a patch.] 
A. Trans. : To join or fit together; to unite, 
to close together. 
B. Intrans. : To unite, to join, to agree. 
“Fetleedad women ean” "Old Proverb. 
ain-, pan-to-, pref. [Gr. neut. sing of mas 
» pas), genit. mavros (pantos) =all.] A prefix 
denoting all, everything, every way, altogether. 


p&n’-a-base, pan-a-ba'-site, s. (Pref. 
pan-, and Eng. base.) 
Min. : The same as TETRAHEDRITE (q.V.). 


* pan’-a-ble, a. [Eng. pan (2), v., and able.] 
ikely to agree. - 


pan-a-¢é-a, *pan-a-che-a, * pan-a- 
cee, s. (Lat. panacea, from Gr. mavdxea 
(panakeia) = fem. sing. of ravaxecos ( panaketos) 
=all-healing: wav (pan)= everything, and 
axéouat (akeomai) = to heal; Fr. panacee.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: A remedy for all complaints 
or cases ; a universal remedy ; a catholicon. 


“What sovereign med’cine can its course reclaim, 
What, but the Poet's panacea—Shame?” 
Whitehead ; Epistle to Dr. Thomson. 


2, Bot.: A herb, called also All-heal. 
(Spenser: F. Q., III. v. 32.) 


*pan-a-gé'-an, a. [Eng. panace(a); -an.] 
Having the nature or properties of a panacea, 


pa-nache’,s. [Fr., O. Fr. penache, from Lat. 
penna =a feather; - 
Ital. pennachio.] ‘ \ 
1. Arch.: The § 
French name for 
the triangular sur- 
face of a pendentive (q.v.). 
2. Old Arm.: A plume or 
bunch of feathers set upright 
upon the helmet. They were 
rarely worn before the time 
of Henry V. 


pa-na’-da, pa-na’-do, pa-nade’, s. [Sp. 
panada ; Fr. panade, from Lat. panis = bread; 
Ital. panado.] 

1, A food or dish made by boiling bread in 
water to the consistence of pulp, and then 
sweetening it. 

2. A batter for mixing with forcemeats, 
and anciently employed for basting. 


* pan-ade’ s. [A.N.] A kind of two-edged 
knife. 


pan-a-s2-i'-mee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pan- 
age(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Entom.: A sub-family of Carabide (q.v.). 
The forefeet in the males have two or three 
dilated joints. Generally, they have four red 
spots on the elytra, so arranged as to make, 
with the dark background, a cross. 


pan-a-g2e'-tis, s. [Pref. pan-, and Gr. 
ayatos (agaios) = admirable. ] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the sub-family 
Panageine. Panageus Crux major is common 
in Britain, 

Pan-a-ma’, s. [See def.] 

Geog.: The name of the isthmus joinin 

North and South America. oe 


Panama-hat, s. A leaf hat made in 


Ecuador and New Grenada of the undeveloped 
leaf of Carludovica palmata. 


pan-a-mér’-i-can, a. Of, relating to, or 
including the whole of America. 

pan-an-gli-can, a. [Pref. pan-, and Eng, 
anglican.) A term applied to an assembly of 


delegates, holding Episcopalian doctrines, from 
all parts of the world. 


§| A Pananglican Synod consisting of 


PANACHE, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », ec =é; ey=4; qu = kw. 


seventy-five British, Colonial, and American 
Protestant Bishops, met at Lambeth Palace 
from Sept. 24, to Dec. 10, 1867, 


e 
fore oo s. [Pref. and Gr. dpery 
areté) = goodness, excel cack) The eine 
Sere ier i.e, God. (Davies: Holy Roode, 


* pin-ar-mon-y, s. [Gr. mavappnonos (pan- 
armonios) = all armonious.) A coll ac 
sensus or agreement. 


“Pansophy, by its owne desirable panarmony, or 
agreement, will be fit and convenient."— 
nius” Patt. of Univ, Knowledge (ed. Collier), p. 52. 


pain’-ar-jy, a. &s. [Lat. panis = bread.) 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to bread; 
used for making bread. 
* B. As subst.: A storehouse for bread; a 
pantry. (Halliwell.) 
panary-fermentation, s. The fer- 
mentation of bread. [FeERMENTATION.] 


Pin-&th-d-new’-a, s. pl. [(Gr.j 

Greek Antig. ; The greatest of the Athenian 
tAihent} ceny nga in —- | Pe gg Ni 
né) as the guardian deity o: e city. 
( is said to have been instituted by Brich. 
thonius, who originally called it Athena 
'A@yjvata), and to have obtained the name of 
thenza in the time of Theseus, in conse- 
ence of his uniting into one state the dif- 
t independent communities into which 

Attica had been previously divided. 


-an, a. ([Eng., &. Pana- 
pn suff. -an.] Pertaining to or con- 
nec with the festivals described above. 
(PanaTHEN&a.] 

“None so glorious garland crowned the feast Pan- 


As this wreath too frail to fette: fast the Cyprian 
fetter 

dove.” ‘Ak bolenine ade 
*pan-a-try, s. (Panrry.] 


@'-n&x, s. [Lat., from Gr. ravat (panar) = 
a plant, Pastinaca Opopanaz.} 

Botany : 

1. A genus of Araliacez. Calyx obso- 
letely five-toothed, petals five, stamens five, 
alternate with them; fruit succulent, com- 
pressed, orbicular; two to three-celled, cells 
one-seeded. Herbs, shrubs, or trees. Panax 
Ginseng is the Chinese Ginseng ag The 
bitter-sweet root of P. quinguefolium is also 
medicinal ; it is sometimes used for liquorice, 
and also as a substitute for Ginseng. P. 

ticosus and P. are used in the Mo- 
luceas as fragrant stomachics. The berries of 
P. Anisum smell like anise. 


*2. A plant of uncertain identity, used in 
fncantations. 
“* What ha ered ?’— 
3 Migmniochs Sao tn tongues, panazx.’” 
Middleton: Witch. 


p&n’-cake, s. [Eng. pan (1), s., and cake.) 
1. Cook.: A thin cake of batter fried in a 
nD. 
ats certain knight, that swore by his honour, they 
Were good panc “—Shakesp. > As You Like It, 1. 2. 
2. Leather: A factitious leather made of 
scraps agglutinated by cement or glue, and 
pressed into a flat cake for insoles, &c. 


cake-ice, s. Ice resulting from snow 
faking into the sea without thawing, and, by 
the action of the waves, driven into pancake 
forms which offer no solid obstruction, but 
hamper a vessel more than small ice. (Bel- 
‘cher: Last of the Arctic Voyages ; Gloss.) 
Pancake-Tuesday, s. Shrove-Tuesday. 
*pan’-carte, * pan-chart, s. [Fr. pan- 
a, from Low Lat. pancarta, from Gr. rav 


ane all, and Lat. charta=a chart.) A royal 
r confirming a subject in the enjoyment 


of all his possessions. 
“ An old panchart or record which he had seen. '"— 
Holinshed : Richard J. (an. 1196). 


panceh, s. [Pauncu.] 
Noaut.; A strong, thick mat, fastened on 


yards to prevent friction. 
pan-chion, s. [Paysnon.] 


* pan-chrés’-tds, s. (Gr. ray (pan)=all, 
everything, and xpyoros (chréstos) = good, use- 
ful.] A panacea. 


/-way, s. [Hind. panso’i.] A Bengal 
aaa +h for passengers. written 


boil, béy ; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; £0, & 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, 


* pin-cra/-ti-Ast (ti as shi), s. 


* pan-cra-ti-As’-tic (ti as 


pan-cra’-ti-iim (t as sh), s. 


pan-cré-at-i-co-, pref. 


pan’-cré-a-tine, +. 


pan-cré-a-ti’ tis, s. 


pin’-cré-a-toid, »«. 


panaret—pandarous 


-cra’-tian, a. (Mod. Lat. pancrati(wm); 
ng. adj, sutf. -an.) Pertaining to the see 
cratium ; pancratic. 


L Lat. pan- 
cratiastes ; Gr. mayxpatiaarns 5 eat tiastés), 
from wayxpdriov (pangkration) = ea 
(q.v.).| A combatant or competitor in the 
pancratium, , 


shi), a. (Eng. 
pancratiast ; -ic.) Of or pertaining to the 
pancratium ; pancratic. 


-crat'-ic, * pin-crat’-ick, * pin- 
erat-ic-al, a. (Mod. Lat. pancrat(ium) ; 
-tc ; -ical.] 

1, Of or pertaining to the pancratium. 
2. Athletic; excelling in athletic or gym- 
nastic exercises. : 


“He was the most pancratical man in Greece,”— 
Browne: Yulgar Krrours, bk. vil., ch. xvill. 


pancratic eye-piece, s. 

Optics ; An eye-piece (for telescope or micro- 
ane in which the lenses can be placed in 
various itions, so as (without other altera- 
tion of the instrument) to vary the magnifying 
power. 


(Lat., from 
ngkration), from wayxpanjs 
ng )= bre nasi from may (pan) = 
everything, and xparos (kratos)= strength.) 

* 1. Greek Antig.: One of the contests in 
the public games of ancient Greece, in which 
boxing and wrestling were united. 

2. Bot.: A genus of Narcissee. It consists 
of handsome bulbous plants, of which about 
thirty species are cultivated in Britain. The 
flowers are white, more rarely yellow. The 
bulbs of Pancratium maritimum are emetic. 


Gr. wayxparcvoy 
kratés 


pan’-cré-&s, s. [Lat., from Gr. mdéyxpeas 


(pangkreas) = the sweetbread ; lit. = all-flesh : 
from way (pan)=all, everything, and xpéas 
(kreas) = flesh.] 

Anat, ; An organ situated within the curve 
formed by the duodenum; its main duct 
opening into the intestine there, and secret- 
ing the pancreatic fluid, which resembles 

iva, the gland itself resembling the sali- 
vary glands. Its function is to secrete this 
fluid which has a strong digestive action on 
starchy matter, and in a less degree on fatty 
matters and albuminoid substances. 


pan-cré-at'-ic, a. (Gr. rayxpeas (pangkreas), 


genit. wayxpéaros (pangkreatos); Ital. pancre- 
atico.] Of or pertaining to the pancreas ; 
contained in the pancreas. There are a pan- 
creatic artery, plexus, and vein. 


pancreatic-duct, s. 

Anat. : A duct traversing the entire breadth 
of the pancreas from left to right. Called 
also the Canal of Wirsung, he having been its 
discoverer. 


{Eng. pancreatic ; 


-o connect.) Of or belonging to the pancreas. 


pancreatico-duodenal, a. 

Anat.: Connecting the pancreas and the 
duodenum. There is a superior and an in- 
ferior pancreatico-duodenal artery. 


(Gr. mayxpeas (pang- 
kereas), genit. wayxpéaros (pangkreatos) ; -ine 
(Chem.). 

Chem.: A slightly viscid fluid, obtained by 
digesting in alcohol the pancreas of recently- 
killed animals freed from fat. It has an alka- 
line reaction, is soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and appears to contain a nitrogenous principle 
resembling diastase. It possesses the bg oa 
ties of converting starch into sugar, fat into 
fatty acid and glycerin, and of dissolving 
albumin and fibrin, and is frequently given to 
stimulate the digestion of fatty compounds. 


(Gr. mayxpeas (pang- 
kreas), genit. mayxpéaros (pangkreatos); suit, 
-itis.] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the pancreas. 


’-oré-a-tize, vt. To treat, or emulsify, 
with pancreatine (q.v.). 


(Gr. mdyxpeas (pang- 
kreas), genit. mayxpéaros (pangkreatos), and 
eldos (eidos) = appearance. ] 

Pathol. : A tumour resembling the pancreas 
in structure. (Dunglison.) 


pan-da-na’-¢é-2, s. pl. 


* pin’-dar-ism, * pan’-der- 


. ‘~dar-ols, a. 
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* pan’-cy, s. [Pansy.] 
pand, s. 


(O. Fr. pand =a skirt; Fr. pente= 
=a valance.) A valance; a narrow curtain 
attached to the top or lower part of a bed. 
(Scotch.) 


pan’-da, s. (Native name.) 


Zool.: Ailurus fulgens, the Wah, or Red 
Bear-cat, from the eastern Himalayas and 
Thibet. Rich red chestnut on upper, black 
on lower surface and limbs; snout and inside 
of ears white; tail, bushy, reddish-brown, 
and indistinetly ringed. Total length about 
thirty inches, “Its progression is plantigrade, 
and the claws are semi-retractile. In habits 
and in its main anatomical characters it is 
decidedly ursine. 


(Mod. Lat. pandan- 
(us); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.) ” 


1, Bot. ; Screw-pines ; an order of Endogens, 
alliance Arales. It consists of trees or bushes, 
sometimes sending down aérial roots, some- 
times weak and decumbent, Leaves imbri- 
cated, in three rows, long, linear, amplexicaul, 
generally with spiny margins, floral leaves 
smaller and often spathaceous. Flowers uni- 
sexual or polygamous; naked, or with a few 
scales, arranged on a wholly covered spadix. 
Stamens many, anthers two to four-celled, 
ovaries generally collected in parcels, fruit 
either fibrous one- ed drupes usually in 
parcels, or many-celled berries with poly- 
spermous cells. Akin to Typhacew. Found 
in most tropical islands, especially the Isle 
of France ; and in Brazil, Peru, &c. Tribes 
two, Pandanex and Cyclanthex (q.v.). Genera 
Nien e more, Species about seventy-five 

IPA. 


2. Palwont.: Apparently from the Oolite 
onward. [NIPADITES, PopocaRyA],. 


pan-da-né-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pandan(us) ; 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.} 


Bot.: The typical tribe of the order Pan- 
danacee (q.v.). The leaves are simple, the 
flowers naked. 


pan-da-nis, s. [Latinised from Malay pan- 


dang = conspicuous. ] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Pandanacez 
(q.v.). The leaves are simple, the flowers 
dicecious, the fruit a globular or oblong head 
consisting of many ovaries, each with a single 
seed. Thirty or more species are known, 
chiefly from the Indian Archipelago and the 
Mascarene Islands. Most of them are bushes 
ten or fifteen feet high, growing together, and 
constituting a nearly impenetrable jungle of 
prickly leaves and aérial roots. Pandanus 
Candelabrum is the Chandelier tree of Guiana. 
The leaves of P. utilis, the Vacoa or Vacoua 
tree of the mountains, are made into bags to 
contain sugar, or fish. The seeds of various 
species are eaten. P. odoratissimus, the Fra- 
grant Screw-pine, is wild on the coasts of 
India, Burmah, the Andamans, and the South 
Sea Islands. The fibres of the leaves are used 
for various purposes, and are recommended 
by Prof. Watt for paper-making. The floral 
leaves, raw or boiled, are eaten in India. 
Mr. Baden Powell says that attar of roses is 
obtained from the flowers. They are eatable, 
and in India are reckoned aphrodisiac. 


-dar, * pan-dare, s. [From Pandarus, 
who is said to have procured for Troilus the 
love and good graces of Chryseis.] 

1, A pander, a pimp, a procurer; an aban- 
doned wretch who ministers to the lust of 
others ; a male bawd. 

“The pandar was assured that a Christian man 
might innocently earn his living by carrying letters 
and messages between married women and their gal- 
lants.”"—AMacaulay : Hist. Lng., ch. vi. 

2. One who or that which ministers to the 
gratification of any of the baser passions. 


‘Poetry stooped to be the pandar of every low 
deine = comes : Hist, Eng., ch. ii, 

a s. (Eng. 
pandar; -ism.] The employment or occupa- 
tion of a pandar ; pimping. 


“We show no arts of Lydian panderism.” 
uiliainaes : Roman Actor, 1. % 


* pin’-dar-ize, * pan’-dar-ise, v.i. [Eng. 


pandar ; -ize.) To act the part of a pandar. 
“Cheating, theft, and pandarising, or may be flat 
defy. eaten : The Hog Nath lost his Pearl, i. 1. 
(Eng. pandar ; -ous.’ 
ertaining to or characteristic of a pandar: 
panderly, (Middleton: Witch, iii. 2.) 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-tious, -sious = ashiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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pan-da-tion, s. [Lat. pdatio=a bending, 
from pando = to bend.] 
Arch. : A yielding or bending in the middle, 
(Weale.) 


Pin-dé’-an, a. ([Hng., &c. Pan; d con- 
nective; -ean.] Of or pertaining to the god 
Pan. 


Pandean-pipes, s. pl. 
PANPIPES (q.V.). 
“The wind playing Pandeawn-pipes.”— Thackeray ¢ 
Shabby Genteel Story, ch. iv. 


pan’-déct, s. [0. Fr. pandectes, from Lat. 
pandectas, accus. of pandecte, the title of the 
collection of Roman laws made by order of 
Justinian, A.D. 533 ; from Gr. ravSexrms (pan- 
dektés) = all-receiving ; tavdéxrar (pandektar) 
= pandects, from ray (pan) = all, everything, 
and déxou.ar (dechomai) = to receive.] 

1. Law (Pl.): The digest of the Roman civil 
law, made by order of Justinian, and by him 
given the authority and force of law. 

“ Pandectae, in on books, containing an abstract 


The same as 


of the decisions, conjectures, controversies, and ques- 
tions of the most celebrated Roman jurists. The sub- 
stance of two thousand treatises was comprised in this 
abridgment. This task was executed in three years 
(A.D. 580—533), by a cominission of seventeen jurists, 
headed by Tribonian. The Code, the Pandects, and 
the Institutes, were declared to be the legitimate 


system of civil qutieprudenae: they alone were ad- 
mitted in the tribunals, and they alone were taught in 
the academies of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus.” 
—Ramsay : Roman Antiquities, p. 246. 
*9, A comprehensive treatise on any sub- 
ject. ‘ 
“Thus thou, by means, which th’ ancients never took, 
A pandect mak'st, and universal book.” 
Donne: Mr. T. Coryat's Crudities, 
* pan-dém'-ic, a. (Lat. pandenvus, from pref. 
pan-, and Gr. djuos (demos)=a people; Fr. 
pandémique.] Incident to a whole people or 
nation ; epidemic. ’ 
“Those instances bring a consumption, under the 
notion of a pandemick, or endemick, or rather verna- 
cular disease to England.”"—Harvey : On Consumption. 


pan-dé-mo-ni-im, pan-de-mo'-ni- 
um, s. [Pref. pan-, and Gr. da(uwv (daimon), 
genit. datwoves (daimonos) = a demon. ] 
*1, The abode of demons or evil spirits ; 
hell. 
“ Pandemonium, the high capital, 
Of Satan.” Milion: P. L., i. 756, 
2. A place or state of utter lawlessness, dis- 
order, or crime. 
“To make a Pandemonium where she dwells, 
And reign the Hecate of domestic hells.” 
Byron; A Sketch. 
~pan’-dér, s. [Panpar.] A pandar, a pimp. 
“Thou art the pander to her dishonour.”—Shakesp, ? 
Cymbeline, iii. 4. 


pan’-der, v.t. & i. [Panper, s.] 
* A, Trans.: To pimp for; to minister to 
the gratification of. 
“Proclaim no shame, .. « 
And reason panders will,” 
fae: Shakesp, - Hamlet, iii. 4, 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To act as an agent or minister for the 
gratification of the passions, desires, or lusts ; 
to act-the part of pander. 

“ Others had merely amused his leisure or pandered 

to his vices.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

2. To be subservient ; to give way. 


“A pitiful pandering to * Irish ideas,’ which can end 
only in misfortune and failure."—B&rit. Quarterly Re- 
view, Vol, lvii., p. 510, 


* pan’-dér-age (ag as 1&),s. (Eng. pander ; 
-age.] The act of pandering, 


* pan’-dér-éss, * pan’-dréss, s. [Eng. 
pander; -ess.) A female pander; a procuress, 
a bawd. 
“Thou private pandress betwen shirt & smock.” 
Middleton: Roaring Girl, i, 


pan’-dér-ism, s. [Panpanism.] 


*pan’-dér-ly, a. (Eng. pander; -ly.] Like 
a pander; pimping, pimplike, pandarous. 
“0, you panderly rascals! there's a knot, a gang, a 


pack a conspiracy against me.”—Shukesp.: Merry 
Wives, iv. 2. 


‘pan-dérm ite, s. [From Panderm(a), Black 
Sea, where found ; suff.cite (Min.). | 
Min.: A massive snow-white mineral, re- 
sembling crystalline marble. Hardness, 3; 
sp. gr. 2°48. Compos.: boracic acid, 55°85; 
lime, 29°79 ; water, 14°36 = 100, corresponding 
with the formula Ca:Bg0};+3 aq. Found 
distributed through gypsum, in nodules, often 
of large size. 


* pan’-dér-olis,a. [Panparovs.] 


pandation—panegyric 


pin-die’-u-lat-éd, a. [Lat. pundiculatus, 
pa. par. of pandiculor = to stretch one’s self 
after sleep; pando = to stretchy] Stretched 
out ; extended, 


* pan-dic-u-la/-tion, s.  [PANDICULATED.] 
A stretching of one’s self, as when newly 
awaked from sleep, or when sleepy or drowsy ; 
the restlessness, stretching, and uneasiness 
accompanying certain paroxysms of fever, 
hysteria, &c. ; yawning. 

“Windy spirits produce a pandiculation, or oscita- 
tion."—Floyer : Animal Humours. 


pin-di-6n (pl. pan-di-0'-nés), s. [Named 
{rom a mythical king of Athens, the father of 
Progne and Philomela. (Ovid; Metam. vi. 
426 sqq.)] 

Ornithology : 

1. Sing. : Osprey (q.V.), the typical genus of 
the sub-order Pandiones or the family Pan- 
dionidee. 

2. Pl.: A sub-order of Accipitres, with a 
single genus, Pandion (q.v.). 


pin-di-on'-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pandion ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Ornith.: Ospreys; a family of Accipitres, 
with two genera: Pandion, with one species, 
and Polioaétus, with two. In some classifica- 
tions the latter are considered as varieties. 
Distribution universal, with the exception of 
the southern temperate portions of the Ameri- 
can continent. (Wallace.) 


pan’-dit, s. [Punnpir.] 
pan’-door, s. [Panpour.] 


pan-dor’-a, s. [Gr. = giver of all: rav (pan) 
=all, and dépov (déron) = a gift.] 

1. Class. Mythol.: The name given, accord. 
ing to Hesiod, to the first woman. She was 
formed of clay by Vulean, at the request of 
Jupiter, and was created for the purpose of 
punishing Prometheus. The gods vied in 
making her presents. Jupiter gave her a box 
filled with innumerable evils, which she was 
to give to the man who married her. She was 
then conducted to Prometheus, who would 
not accept of the present; but his brother, 
pimetheus, fella victim to Pandora’s charms, 
and accepted the box, from which on its being 
opened there issued all the ills and diseases 
which have since continued to afflict the 
human race. Hope alone reained at the 
bottom of the box, as the only consolation of 
the troubles of mankind. 

2. Astron. : [ASTEROID, 55]. 

3. Zool. : A genus of Anatinide, with a thin 
inequivalve shell, pearly within, the valves 
close and attenuated behind the animal, with 
the mantle closed, except a small opening for 
the foot. Known species, eighteen ; from the 
United States, Jersey, India, New Zealand, é&c. 


4, Paleont. : Pandora is found from the Car- 
boniferous formation onwards. 


pan’-dore, pan’-dor-an, s. [Banporr.] 
Music: A musical instrument like a lute ;a 
bandore. 
‘The cythron, the pandore, and the theorbo strike,” 
Drayton. Poly-Olbion, s. 4, 
pan'-dour, pan’-door, s. [From being first 
levied at the village of Pandur, in the moun- 
tains of Hungary.] One of a body of Austrian 
foot-soldiers, formerly noted for their ferocity 
and savageness in warfare. 
“ Leagued Oppression pouredng northern, wars 
Her whiskered pandour's and her fierce hussars.” 
Campbell ; Pleasures of Hope, i. 352. 
pan-déw’-day, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A pud- 
ding made of bread and apples baked together. 


* pan’-dréss, s. [PANDERESS.] 


pan’-du-ra, s. [Ital] [Banvore.] 
Music: A Neapolitan musical instrument, 
larger than the mandoline, and strung with 
eight metal wires. It is played with a quill. 


pan-du-rate, pan’-du-rat-éd, a. [Lat. 
pondura=a bandore (q.v.).] The same as 
PANDURIFORM (q.V.). 


pan-dur’-i_form, s. (Lat. pandura =a ban: 
dore, and forma = form, shape.] 
Bot. : Fiddle-shaped (q.v.). 


* Pan’-dy (1),s. [From Mungul Pandy, the 
first sepoy executed, April 5, 1857, th the 
Indian mutinies.] A nickname given in 1857 
to the sepoys who rose in mutiny, or to other 


natives of India who supported them by overt 
acts of rebellion. 


“The astonishing thing is to see how different the 
story becomes when Pandy (camp name for the enemy, 
after Mungul Pandy, the first mutineer hanged) sees a 
bayonet pointed at him.”—dAforning Chronicle, Sept. 
23, 1857. 


pan’-dy (2), s. [Panpy, v.] A cut or strike 
on the hand with a cane. 


pin’-dy, v.t. (Lat. pande, 2nd pers. sing. imper. 
of pando = to stretch, to reach out. More 
fully, pande manwm=hold out your handJ 
To cane; to strike on the hand with a cane 
(Scotch and Irish school term.) 


pane (1), s. [Fr. pan =a pane, piece, or pan 
nell of a wall, of wainscot, of a glass-window, 
&c., also the skirt of a gown (Cotgrave), from 
Lat. pannum, acc. of pannus = a cloth, a rag, 
a patch, a piece.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
*1, A piece, part, or division of anything. 
“Vch pane of that place had thre yatez.” 
Early Eng. Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 1,033. 
2. Used in various meanings for a piece or 
division : as, 
(1) Asheet or light of window-glass occupy- 
ing one opening in a sash. 


“‘ These lubbers, peeping through a broken pane, 
To suck fresh air.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iti, 550, 


(2) One square of the pattern in a plaid or- 
checker-work fabric. 

(3) One of the sides of a roof, tower, spire, &c. 

* (4) An opening or slash in a dress, either 
for the purpose of showing the material under- 
neath, or of inserting a piece of a different 
colour or fabric. 

“They cut it very thinne, and sow it with a thred 
In pretie order like to panes to serue their present 
need.” Hackluyt: Voyages, i. 380. 

(5) A piece of cloth inserted in a garment 
for ornament. 

IL, Technically: 

1, Diamond-cutting : One of the sides of the 
table or upper surface of a brilliant-cut dia- 
mond, The table has eight panes. ; 

2. Hydr. Eng.: One of the divisions of @ 
plat between a feeder and an of -tlet drain. 

3 Joinery: A panel (q.v.). 

4, Mach. : The divisions or sides of a nut 
or bolt-head. 

5. Masonry: 

(1) A flat dressed side of a stone, 

(2) One of the parallelopipeds, of buhr- 
stone which are confined by hoops and form a 
millstone. 

q GQ) Fulminating pe: [FuLtmiatine] 

(2) Luminous pane: 

Elect.: A pane of glass with a narrow strip 
of tinfoil folded many times parallel to itself, 
and spaces cut out of it to represent any 
figure. The pane is then fixed between two 
insulating supports, the upper extremity of 
the strip being connected with an electrical 
machine, and the lower part with the ground, 
When the machine acts, a spark appears in 
each of the spaces, and the intended figure is 
represented in luminous flashes, 


pane (2), s. {Prry.) The pointed or edged 
end of a hammer-head ; a peen. 


* pane (3), s. [O. Fr. panne.] A hide or side 
of fur. 
“ Pane of fur, panne.”"—Palsgrave. 


paned, * pained, a. [Eng. pan(e) (1); -ed.} 
_1. Provided or furnished with panes ; com- 
posed of panes or squares. ~ 


*2. Ornamented with panes; slashed. [Pane 
Q), I. 2 (5).] 
“* Paned hose were a kind of trunk breeches, formed 
ge stripes of various coloured ey occasionally inter- 
ed with slips of silk, or velvet, stitched t her.” 
—Ford (ed. Gifford). (Introd., p. 177.) aoa 


ve = - 

* pan-e’-gu-ry, s. [Paneayric.] A festival ; 
a public meeting. 

“ At set and solemn paneguries, in theatres, porches, 

or what other place or way may win most upon the 

people.” —Milton: Reason of Church Government, bk. ii. 


* pan’-6-gyre (yr as ir), s. [Panucyric.] 
Praise. (Sylvester: Maidens Blush, Ded.) 


pan-é-gyr-ic, * pin-6-syr’-icke, s. & a. 
(Lat. panegyricus, from Gr. mavyyupixds (pané- 
gurikos) = (adj.) suitable for a public festival 
or assembly, (subst.) a festival oration, a pan- 
egyric, from marjyuprs (panéguris)=a national 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fal, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh4, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © =é; ey = 4; qu = kw. 


asseurbly held tor festul purposes, such as for 
ponte macnn ge ye the Oly ic and other 
: Tay (pan) = » an O 
Molle form of dyopé (ugora) =e levine 
a crowd; Ag 5 (ageird) = to 7 PR 
3 Ital. & Sp. pa . Pan. 
egyric, etymologically viewed, should pri- 
marily mean a speech at a great national 
gathering for festal purposes.) 
A. As substantive : 
1, A eulogy written or spoken in praise of 


some person, act, or thing; an elaborate en- 
comium. 


“He... virtue forth, not into discourses and 
eS ato his life and manners."—4p. Tay- 
- oo — 1s. ee 
Praise given some person, act, or ing ; 
Jaudation. : 
“Happy... they who gain 
A tro} 
panegyric Zs ma pour gen gp oedaorm ty 


“ True fame demands not aid.” 

‘art: Confessor. 
* pin Of; * pin-8-gyr’-ick, v.t. 
PANEGYRIC, 3. ie To praise. sn 

“Thad rather be. . . lampooned for a virtue than 

panegyrick'd fora vice.”"—Gentleman Instructed, p. 39. 

be -6-£yr-ic-al, a. (Eng. panegyric ; -al.] 
e same aS PANEGYRIC (q.V.). 

AB eel rn Sree atm eden e 

* 8+ < -ly, adv. (Eng. panegyr- 

er -ly.) Ina athe manner ; by way of 

@ panegyric. 


* pa-nég-y-ris, s. [Gr.] A festival; a public 
meeting. [PaneoyRic.] 


gyriste; Sp. & Ital. panegi } 


eulogy or 


“An old ; speak. to Constantine.”"— 
Drayton > Poly- a6 {Seldien’s lust.) 


pore fen be vt. & t. (Gr. wampypilo 


(panégurizd)= to praise highly.) [Panecyric.] 
A. Trans, : To deliver or ounce a pane- 
gyric on; to praise highly ; to eulogize. 


B. Intrans.: To indulge in or pronounce 
panegyrics ; to bestow praises. 4 


* pin’-6-g¥-ry, s. [Paxzoyric.] <A pane- 
gyric. 


“ né-{-ty, s. (Lat. pan(is) = bread; Eng. 
og tr alates bv Gostition of bread. 
“And Romish bakers the Dei’ 


They chipp'd while yet in Lg panciy. 


* 
pain’-el, * pan-ele, pan’-nel, s. (0. Fr. 
panel (Fr. panneau), from Low Lat, panellus, 
dimin, from Lat. pannus =a piece of cloth, a 


rag.) [PANE (1), 3.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A piece or square, whether of wood, 
cloth, or parchment, but originally of cloth. 

2, A piece of cloth on a horse’s back to 
serve as a sort of saddle. 


“ Broght thal nother on his bak 
Ne sade! ne amen Cursor Mundi, 14,982, 


3. A pad or packing beneath a saddle to 

rotect the borse’s back from coutact with 
e tree, 

4, A kind of rustic saddle. 


“A panel ity, pack-suddle and ped.” 
- Be cent, pas Bendis Petts. 


6, An area on a wall, &c., sunk below the 
general face of the surrounding work ; a com- 
partment in @ sunken ceiling, soffit, bay, or 
wainscot. 


” {nto 
encurton te cha ets Set? 
Addison: On italy. 

6 A pane 
es Sir t in its favour ends 
bee igmen' your ~ 

*8 An immodest woman ; a prostitute. 

IL Technically : 

a de i rt of the sid ithin a 

A e sides W 
BS Tented Perdoring portion, 
(2) A space on the back between bands. 
2. Joinery: The sunken portion of a door, 


panezgyric—pangshura 


wainscoting, head-board of a bedstead, &¢. Its 
edges are mortised into the surrounding frame, 

3. Law: 

Q) English Law: 

(a) A parchment or schedule containing the 
names o 2 paippen qualified and summoned by 
the sheriff to serve on juries. 

“He returns the names of the Jurors in a zene (a 


little pane, or oblong piece of parchment) annexed 
the Writ." Blackstone ¢ Corvemienteertee, bk iii, ch. 23. 


(6) ‘The jury. 

(2) Scots Law: The accused os fn a cri- 
minal action from the time of his appearance. 

4, Masonry; A face of a hewn stone, 

6. Mining: 

(1) A heap of dressed ore ready for sale, 

(2) A system of coal-inining in which the 
projected winning is divided into large, square 
allotments, divided by massive walls of coal, 
instead of placing the whole working in one 
undivided arrangement. The pillars are left 
very large, the rooms small; the pillars are 
worked out, props being substituted; these 
are knocked out, and the goaf filled up by the 
caving down of the ceiling. 

6, Painting: A piece of wood—oak, chest- 
nut, or white poplar—upon which, instead of 
canvas, a picture is painted. The earliest 
paintings in oil were generally executed on 
panels, which were composed of various pieces 
of wood, cemented together with cheese-glue ; 
and this glue, or cement, caused each portion 
to adhere so firmly that such panels were 
considered stronger than those which con- 
sisted of one piece of wood only. Strips of 
linen were usually glued over the joinings of 
the panel, and, in some cases, the surface was 
entirely covered with linen, for which purpose 
animal glue was used. (Fairholt.) 


*panel-house, s. A house of ill-fame, 
into which persons were enticed by women}; 
after which a man, or bully (usually pretend- 
ing to be the woman’s husband), suddenly 
entered the room by some secret passage (as a 
sliding panel), and extorted money by threats. 

panel-picture, s. 

Paint.: A picture painted on a board or 
panel. 

panel-plane, s. 

Joinery: A long-stocked plane having a 
handle or toat. The stock is somewhat deeper 
than that of the jack-plane, } 


panel-raiser, s. 

Joinery: A plane employed to rabbet away 
the angle and a part of the surface of a board, 
in order to give tasunken margin, leaving a 
raised panel. The cutters have sue’ a contour 
as io give the required moulding to the edge of 
the raised portion, 


panel-saw, s. A hand-saw for cutting 
very thin wood in the direction of the fibres 
or across them. It has six teeth to the inch, 


repel thiel s. One who extorted money 
by threats in a panel-house (q.v.). 


panel-work, s. 
Joinery : Wainscot laid out in panels, 


pan’-el, * pan’-nel, v.t. [PanNzt, 8.] 
1, To form with panels, 
“The paintings being exeented by hand on a flat 
nd, panelled in with massive mouldings."—Daily 
‘elegraph, Sept, 4, 1885. 
*2. To saddle, (Used chiefly of asses and 
mules.) 
“He pannetled his squire's beast.”"—Jarvis: Don 
Quixote, pt. i. bl. iii., ch, tik, 
pine’-léss, a. (Eng. pane (1); -less.) With- 
out panes of glass ; destitute of panes. 


“ The shifts enormous, that in vain he forms 
‘To patch his paneless window.” 


Shenstone: Economy, ill. 
* pin-el-la’-tion, s. (Panat 8] The act 
of impannelling a jury; a panel. 
“They in the sald paneiaton did put Rich. Wotton 
«+ « and other privileged persous which were not wont 
anciently to be impannelled.”—Wood: fasti Oxon. 
{an. 1516 
pan’-el-ling, s. [Bng. panel ; -ing.} 
1, The act of forming with or in panels, 
2. Panel-work. 


*piin-én’-thé-ism, s. (Pref. pan-; Gr. év(en) 

=in, and Eng. theism.) (For def, see extract.) 

“K. Chr. Fr. Kranse (1781—1832) . . . sought to im- 

ve upon the pantheism of the System of Identity 

Eedate oping # doctrine of Panentheism, or a philo- 

sophy founded upon the notion that all things are in 
God."—Ueberweg: Hist, Philos., ii. 230, 
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* a in’. o 
pan-ew’-16-gism, s. [Pref. pan-, and Eng. 
eulogism.) ro hradba and general ies 
pb per fe he eulogy of everybody and every- 
ng. 


an’~ s. (Eng. pan; -ful(l 
Peseta 


pang, * pange, * e, * pronge, s. 
(The same word as prong (q.V.), the x having 
been lost.] A sudden paroxysm of extreme 
pain; a violent pain ; a throe; a sudden and 
transitory agony. 

“In those suspended 


As much 
’ 


eT lay.” 
2 iyron: Mazeppa, xiv. 
* pang (1),* pange, v.t. [Pana, s.] To tor- 
ture; to torment; to afllict with extreme 
pain, 
Will then be pan: Pt A ef 
9 * Shakesp.. Cymbeling, ili. 4. 
pang (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To cram, to 
press ; to cram or stuff with food. 


“The auld gudeman’s Corse-Cleugh has panged it 
wi’ a kemple oO wraetenaers < Waverley, che beive 


yw 
pain-gén'-é-sis, s. 
genesis.) 
Biol. = (See extract), 
“Tn all cases of reversion, characters are transmitted 
through two, three, or many more generations, and are 
then developed under certain unknown favourable 
conditions, This important distinction between 
transmission and development will be best kept in 
mind by the hypothesis of pangenesis. According to 
this hypothesis, every unit or cell in the body throws 
off gemmules, or undeveloped atoms, which are trans- 
mitted to the eae! both sexes, and are multiplied 
by self-division, hey may remain undeveloped 
during the early years of life, or during successive 
generations; and their development into units or 
cells, like those from which they were derived, de- 
pends on their affinity for, and union with other units 
or cells previously developed in the due order of 
growth.”"—Darwin: Descent of Man (ed. 2nd), p, 223. 


* pang’-fil, a. ng. pang, 8.3 -ful(l). 
artes saciag fe DON Bd, SAID) 


“He bowed his head ui his pangful bosom.”- 
Richardson: Clarissa, vil-224, 


pan’-gi, s. [Pancium.} 


pan-gi-a’-cé-ze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pangi(wm); 
Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot, : Pangiads; an order of Diclinous Exo- 
gens, alliance Papayales. Trees, with alternate 
_ Stalked leaves, axillary flowers, solitary, in 
fascicles or racemes ; unisexual. Sepals five, 
two, three, or four; petals five or six, each 
with a scale opposite to it. Stamens five, or 
indefinite, some sterile. Ovary superior, one- 
celled; ovules indefinite, attached to two to 
six parietal placentas. Capsules succulent, 
indehiscent, one-celled; seeds indefinite in 
number, large. Closely akin to Papayacee. 
Poisonous, from the hotter parts of India, 
Genera three, species four. (Lindley.) 


pain’-gi-ad, s. [Mod. Lat. pangi(wm); Eng. 
suff. -cad.] 
Bot. (Pl.): Lindley’s name for the Pangiacess 
(q.V.) i 


-fi-tim, s. [From pangi, the native 
Indian name of the species.) 

Bot, : The typical genus of Pangiaces (q.v.). 
Only species Pangium edule, the Pangi, a tree 
with hard wood, The kernels of the fruit, 
after being boiled and macerated in cold water, 
to remove the narcotic qualities, are used as 
acondiment. The bark is employed to poison 
fish, and the juice to destroy parasitic vermin. 


(Pref. pan-, and Eng. 


, 


paing’-léss, a. [Eng. pang; -less.] Free from 
pang or pain ; painless. 
“Death for thee 
Prepared a light and pangiess diurt.” 
Byron: Poem to Thyrze. 
pan’-g6-lin, s. [The Malayan name.) 

Zool.: Sealy Ant-eater; the popular name 
for any individual of the genus Manis (q.v.). 
They range in size from one foot to three feet 
in length, exclusive of the tail, which, in 
some species, is twice as long as the body; 
legs short, ears very small, tongue long and 
vermicular, to which ants are held fast by the 
eopious flow of saliva with which it is lubri- 
cated. There are seven species, three from 
Asia, Manis javanica, M. aurita, and M, pen- 
tadactyla, the Five-fingered Pangolin, and 
four from Africa, M. macrura,\ the Long- 
tailed, M. tricuspis, the White-bellied, M. 
temminckii, Temminck’s, and M. gigantea, the 
Giant Pangolin, 


pang-shir~a, « 
name.) 
Zool.? A genus of Chelonia, founded by 


(Latinised from native 


eee ee er a eae lo OR 
boil, bop; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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Gray, with four species, It is ‘‘ confined to 
the Indian continent, and the species known do 
not appear to differ from the Emydes proper. 
(Giinther : Reptiles of Brit. India, p. 33.) 


pang-shire, s. [Pangshure.] 

‘Zool. : Pangshwra (Emys) tecta, common in 
the rivers of Bengal. It may be easily dis- 
tinguished by its elevated back, by the form 
of the first vertebral shield, and the colora- 
tion of the sternum. (Giinther.) 


pan-hél-lén’-ic, a. (Pref. pan-, and Eng. 
hellenic.] Pertaining to all Greece, or to Pan- 
hellenism. 


“If Planslavonic interests are opposed to the Pan- 
hellenic, the Servian interests are not opposed to the 
Hellenic ones."—Daily Telegraph, Oct, 20, 1885. 


pan-hél-lén-ism, s. [Pref. pan-, and Eng. 
hellenism (q.v.).| A plan or scheme to unite 
all Greece in one political body. 


an-hél’-lén-ist, s. [Pref. pan-, and Eng. 
hellenist (q.v.).] A supporter or advocate of 
Panhellenism. 


pan-hél-le’-ni-iim, s. [Gr. ravedAdjnov 

panellénion), from wav (par) = all, and “EAAny 

Hellén), pl. "EAAnves (Hellénes)=a_ Greek.] 
The national assembly or council of Greece. 


pan-his-toph’-y-ton, s. (Pref. pan-; Gr. 
iords (histos) = a web, a honeycomb, &c., and 
gutov (phuton) =a plant.) 


Bot. : (See extract). 


“The Italian naturalist Fili Ri discovered in the 
blood of the silkworms affected by this strange dis- 
order [Pébrine] a multitude of cylindrical corpuscles, 


each about s75q of an inch long. These have been 
carefully studied by Lebert, aud named by him Pan- 
histophyton ; for the reason that in subjects in which 
the disease is strongly developed the corpuscles swarm 
in every tissue and organ of the body, and even pass 
into the undeveloped Cag of the female moth. ... It 
is now certain that this devastating cholera-like Pé- 
brine is the effect of the prow en and multiplication of 
the Panhistophyton in the silkworm.”—Huzley : Cri- 
tiques, Dp. 246, 247. 


panic (1), * pan’-ick (2), s. & a. [Gr. 16 
Tlavixoy (Setua) [to Panikon (deima)] = panic 
(fear), 7.¢., fear inspired by the god Pan: 
Tlavixds (Panikos)= of or pertaining to Pan 
(q.v.); Lat. Panicus (terror); Fr. (terreur) 
panique ; Ital. (terrore) panico; Sp. panico. 
As Sir Walter Raleigh (Hist. World, bk. iii., 
ch. vi., §1) speaks of strange visions which 
are also called ‘ panici terrores,” instead of 
using, as would to us seem natural, the word 
panic, we may with some confidence infer that 
panic was not yet an English word.] 


A. As subst.: A sudden fright or alarm, 
especially one without any real cause or 
ground ; sudden fright or terror inspired by 
soine trifling cause. 

“Panic after panic spread through the broken 
ranks."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, v. 

B. As adj.: Extreme, sudden, groundless, 
causeless, (Said of fright or alarm.) 


“The first author of it general shout] was Pan, Bac- 


chus’s Lieutenant-General, in his Indian expedition, 


where, being encompass'd in a valley with an army of 
enemies, far superiour to them in number, he advis'd 
the God to order his men in the night to give a general 
shout, which so surpriz‘d the opposite army, that they 
immediately fled from their camp; whence it came to 
pass, that all sudden fears impress'd upon men’s spirits 
without any just reason, were cail’d by the Greeks and 
pemane panick terrors,’—Potter : On Greece, bk. iii., 


{ Commercial panic: A panic produced in 
commercial circles, due to various causes affect- 
ing public confidence in financial institutions 
and the stability of business relations. When 
such a panic occurs a run is usually begun on 
the banks which severely tests their solvency, 
commercial enterprise is restricted, manufac- 
ture declines, speculation is confined within 
narrow limits, anda general distrust and undue 
caution ensue. There have been many such 
panics within the history of this country, of 
greater or less stringency. Those of most im- 
portance were the great commercial revulsion 
of 1837-8, the panic of 1857-8, preceding the 
Civil War, the severe panic season of 1873, 
whose effects continued for years, and the 


great revulsion of 1893-4, whose effects still 
continue. 


panic-monger, 5. 
causes a panic. 


panic-stricken, panic-struck, a. 
Struck with a panic or sudden fright. 


“ Amazed and panic-stricken, they were swept away 
in a moment.”—Macaulay< Hist, Eng., ch. xix. 
Py eniy SEES 
oan’-ic (2), * pan’-ick (2), s. (Lat. panicwm.] 
A common name for several species of plants 


One who creates or 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £3 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, © 


pangshure—pannikin 


belonging to the genus Panicum (q.v.); panic- 
grass. 
panic-grass, s. The same as Panic (2). 


* pan’-ic-al, * pan’-ic-all, a. [Eng. panic ; 
-al.] The same as PANIC, a. (q.V.). 

pa-nig’-é-2, s. pl. [Lat. panic(um); fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -e.] 

Bot. : Atribe of Graminacez. The spikelets 
are dorsally compressed, articulate below the 
lowest glume ; the lowest empty one small or 
wanting, the second larger, the third with a 
palea and male flower, or none, the fourth 
with a palea and bisexual flower hardening 
round the fruit. (Sir Joseph Hooker.) 


pa-nig’-é-oiis, a. 
bread.] 

Bot.: Eatable, good for bread. (Paston.) 

pan’-ick-¥, a. Panic-stricken. (Collog.) 
an’-i-cle, s. (Lat. panicula =a tuft, a pani- 

: cle; a double dimin. from panus = the thread 
wound round the bobbin of a shuttle.] 

Bot.: A kind of inflorescence, in which the 
flowers are arranged upon a lengthened axis, 
with branched peduncles and lengthened 
centripetal clusters of flowers. A panicle may 
be simple, i.e., bear single flowers, or it may 
be what Willdenow calls deliquescent, #.e., the 
rachis itself may cease to exist as an axis. 
The corymb, thyrse, and cyme are modifica- 
tions of the panicle. A panicle isa compound 
raceme, bearing secondary racemes instead of 
single flowers. 


pan’-i-cled (cled as keld), a. 
cle) ; -ed.] 
Bot. : Furnished with panicles ; arranged in 
or like panicles ; paniculate. 


pan-i-co-graph, s. [Pref. pan-; Gr. eixwy 
(cikén) = an image, and suff. -graph.] A mode 
of obtaining printing-plates direct from a sub- 
ject or transfer by applying it to the face of a 
plate of zinc, and building up a printing sur- 
face in relief corresponding to the design 
transferred. 


pan-ic’-u-late, pan-ic’-y-lat-éd, a. (Mod. 
Lat. paniculatus, from Lat. panicula = a pani- 
ele.] 


Bot. : The same as PANICLED (q.Vv.). 


pan-ic’-u-late-ly, adv. [Eng. paniculate ; -ly.] 
Bot. : So as to form or resemble a panicle. 


paniculately-branched, a. 
Bot. : Loosely branched. 


paniculately-racemose, a. 


Bot. ; Having for its inflorescence a panicle 
formed by numerous racemes. 


pan-i-ciim, s. [Lat.=akind of millet, from 
panis = bread, the grain of some species being 
used in its manufacture. ] 

Bot.: Panick-grass; the typical genus of 
the tribe Panicez (q.v.). Flowers in spikelets 
of two flowers, the upper one perfect, the 
lower having only stamens or neuter. Known 
species 850 (Stendel), 500 (Sir Joseph Hooker). 
They are mostly tropical. Panicum (Digitaria) 
glabrum and P. (Echinochloa) Crue Galli are 
naturalized in Britain, and P. sanguinale is a 
corn-field casual. P. miliaceum, the Indian 
Millet, believed by De Candolle to be a native 
of Egypt and Arabia, was early introduced 
into India, where it is exterSively cultivated, 
as it is in the South of Europe, for food for 
man, and occasionally, even in England, for 
feeding poultry. There are two varieties, the 
brown and the yellow. It is called in some 
parts of India Cheena, and in the Deccan 
Shamoola. Other species cultivated in India 
are P. frumentacewm, the Shama, an early 
ripening grain, P. miliare, the Little Millet, 
or Warree, and P. pilosum, the Bhudlee. The 
smoke of P. antidotale, a tall. grass growing in 
the Punjaub, is used to fumigate wounds. 


[Lat. paniceus = made of 


[Eng. pani- 


* pan’-i-ér, s. 


* 


[PANNIER. ] 


pan-i-fi-ca’-tion, s._[Lat. panis= bread, 
and facio=to make.] The act or process of 
making bread. 


pan-is'-lam-ism, s. [Pref. pan-,and Islamism.] 
The aim which most Muhammadans desire to 
realise of a union or confederacy of all Mu- 
hammadan nations to enable them to resume 
their efforts for the conquest of the world, 


* pa-niv-or-oiis, a. [Lat. panis = bread, 
AF voro = to devour.] Eating or subsisting 
on bread. 


pan’-jam, s. [Native name.] 
Bot. : The resinous gum of Diospyros Embry- 
opteris, an Indian tree. 


in/-miig, s. (Eng. pan, and mug.) An 

pane eee crock or vessel in which butter 
is sent to market; it contains about half a 
hundredweight. 


pan’-nade, s. [O. Fr.] The curvet of a horse 


* pan’-nage (age as 1g), * pawn-age, 8. 
{O. Fr. panage, from Low Lat. pannagium, 
panagiwm, from Lat. panis = bread.) 

J. The food of swine in woods, as acorns, 
beech-nuts, &c. ; mast. 

2. The charge made by agisters for the mast 
of the king’s forests. 


“Pannage, signifies properly the money received 
for the agistment of the mast. The time of pannage 
begins on Holy Rood-Day, and ends forty days after 
Michaelmas.”—Nelson : Laws of England conc. Game, 
p. 183 (ed. 1736), 


*pan’-nar-y, a. &s. [PANAry.] 


panne, s. [Fr.] 
Fabric: Worsted plush of French manufac- 
ture. 


pan’-nel, s. [PANEL] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. A kind of rustic saddle ; @ panel. 


“In that country they ride on bullocks with pap 
nels, as we term them. —Hackluyt: Voyages, ii. 221, 


2. The stomach of a hawk. 
II. Scots Law: [PAngL, s., II. 3 (2)]. 


* pan-nél-la’-tion, s. 
* pan’-nic, * pin’-nick, s. [Panic, 2.) 
pan’-ni-cle (1), s. 

* pan’-ni-cle (2), s. 


* pan-ni-ér, * pan’-ny-ér, * pan’-i-ér, 
s. (Lat. panarius = (a.) pertaining to bread ; 
(s.) one who deals in bread; panarium=a 
bread-basket, from panis = bread ; Fr. panier ; 
Ital. paniere = a bread-basket.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A basket; primarily for bread, then of 
any kind. 

“They take with them great baskets made like 
bakers’ panniers to carry them tenderly.’ —Hackluyt : 
Voyages, i. 448, 

2. Baskets—usually in pairs—slung over 
the back of an animal of burden to carry a 
load. The ancient Egyptian paintings show 
asses with panniers full of children. 

“Next one upon a pair of panniers, 

Full fraught with that, which, for good manners, 

Shall here be nameless.” Butler: Hudibras ii, 2. 

3. An attendant in the Inns of Court, who 
laid the cloth, set the salt-cellars, cut the 
bread, waited on the students in term-time, 
sounded the horn as asummons to dinner, and 
rang the bell. 

“The most awkward of waiters (called according to 
custom pannyers ;scilicet pannipers, or bread bearers).” 
—F. Brandt: Frank Marland, ch. viii. 

4, A part of a lady’s dress, attached to the 
back of the skirt. 


IL. Technically : 

1, Arch. : The same as CoRBEL (q.V.). 

2. Hydr. Eng.: A basket or gabion of 
wicker-work containing gravel or earth, and 
used in forming a basis for earthly material in 
the construction of dikes or banks to exclude 
water or to resist its action upon its natural 
banks, 

* 3. Mil. Antiq. : A shield or cover cf rasket- 
work, used by archers, who set them in the 
ground in front of them. 


[PANELLATION. 


[PANICLE.] 


(PANNIKEL.] 


* pan’-ni-éred, a. 
Loaded with panniers. 
“To see his gentle panniered train, 
With more than vernal pleasure feeding.” 
Wordsworth - Peter Bell, i, 

* pan’-ni_kel, * pin-ni-kell, * pin’-ni- 
ele, s. [A dimin. from Low Lat. panna =a 
pan (q.v.).] The brain-pan; the skull; the 
crown of the head. 

“When the spirit fills 
The fantastic pannicles.” 
Herrick: Not Every Day jit for Verse. 

pan-ni-kin, s. [A dimin. of pan (q.v.).] A 
little mug or cup. 


[Eng. pannier; -ed.} 


: » Dot, 
=e; ey=a; qu=kw. 


pan’-ning, pr. par. [Pay, v.] 

panning-out, s. 

Gold digging : A washing process by which 
the grains of er are separated from the dust ; 
the mud and debris being shaken several 
times with water in a pan or cradle. 


pan’-nose, a. [Lat. pannus = a cloth, a rag.) 
Bot. ; Of the texture of coarse cloth. 


p&n-0-cd-cd, pin-d-cde-cd, s, (French, 


from native name.] 
Bot.: (1) Ormosia coccinea; (2) Swartzia 
tomentosa. 


ococco-bark, s. A powerful sudo- 
rifie bark obtained from Swartzia tomentosa. 


pan-o'- s. (Pref. pan-, and Dor. dAat 
(lax), for adAaé (aular) = a furrow.) . 
Paleont.: A genus of hares from the Plio- 
cene of Mexico. 


* pin-dm-phé-an, a. [Gr. Mavoudaios (Pa- 
nomphaios) = author of all ominous voices or 
divination : ray (pan) = all, and dudy (omphé) 
=a divine voice, an oracle.) Uttering divi- 
nations or ominous and prophetic voices ; in- 
spiring oracles ; divining. 


Pin-6-pé-a, pin-d-pe’-a, ¢ [Gr. Mavd- 
mea (Panopeia) = one of the Nereids.)} 

1, Astron. (Of the form Panopea): [ASTER- 
OID, 70). 

2. Zool. (Of the form opea): A genus of 
Myacide, with an poet mo tik” oblong 
shell, gaping at both ends, each valve with a 
prominent tooth, the animal with very long 
united siphons. Recent species, eleven, from 
the Northern Ocean, the Mediterranean, the 
Cape, New Zealand, &c. Panopea norvegica 
is rare, and costs about three guineas. 

3. Palwont. ; Known species, 140, from the 

Inferior Oolite onward. 


pain-é6-pho~bi-a, s. 
6Bos (phobos) = fear.] 
Pathol. ; Pantophobia (q. v.). 


pan’-6-plied, a. [Eng. panoply ; -ed.] Hay- 


ing a panoply, or complete suit of armour. 


pain-dp’-li-tés, s. [Gr. ravorAirys (panoplités) 
=a man in full armour.] [PANopLy.] 
Ornith: Green-backs; a genus of Trochi- 
lide Ae Sexes alike in plu ;. tarsi 
booted. There are three species, Panoplites 
jardinit and P. flavescens, from ador, the 
tter ranging into the Andes of Colombia, 
and P. matthewsii, with chestnut under-sur- 
face, from Western Ecuador and Peru. 


’-6-ply, s. (Gr. ravow\ia(panoplia) = the 
full armour of an orAitns (hoplités), or heavy- 
armed soldier: way (pan)=all, and oémda 

)) = arms; Fr. panoplie.] A complete 
suit of armour ; complete defence. 
“ Roslin's chi 
Each 


{Pref. pan-, and Gr. 


pa-ndp’-ti-con, s. (Pref. pan-, and the root 
on- (op-) seen in owouat (opsomai), fut. of dpaw 
(horao) = to see ; Fr. panoptique.} 

1. The name given by Jeremy Bentham to 
his system of prison supervision, by which 
the warder or inspector can see each of the 
prisoners at all times, without being himself 
seen by them. 

2. An exhibition room for novelties, &c. 


pa&n-é-ra’-ma, s. [Pref. pn-, and dpaya (ho- 
rama) = a VieW; opaw (horad) = to see; Fr. 
Sp., & Ital. panorama.) 

*1, Acomplete view. 

2, A painting of a complete scene, viewed 
from a central point, or made continuous upon 
an unrolling canvas, as if the spectator were 

sing the particular spots consecutively. 
Khe invention of the panorama is due to 
Barker, a portrait-painter of Edinburgh, who 
obtained a patent for his invention in 1787. 
Of late years, the verisimilitude of panoramas 
has been greatly increased. The spectators 
stand on a central platform, and the painting 
forms the boundary of a circular building, 
while the space from the platform to the 

nting is realistically treated. This has 

en done with great effect in Pepes of 
battle-scenes, the foreground being strewn 
with shattered arms, lay-figures of men and 
horses, and the juncture of the mass and the 


DdIL, 6; PSE, J6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = 


panning—pant 


painting so skilfully effected, that it is diffi- 
cult to tell where one ends and the other 
ns, 


pan-é-raim’-ic, a. (Eng. panoram(a); -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to a panorama; like a Raserinn 


“Commanding a panoramic view of the river bel 
the town.’ —Afurray : Lands of the Slave & the ree, 


panoramic-camera, s. 

Photog.: A camera so constructed as to 
enable photographs embracing a very large 
angle to be taken—usually upon a curved 
sensitive surface, 


panoramic-lens, s. 


~~ A lens of special construction for 
use with @ panoramic camera (q.¥.). 


pain-6-rim-ic-al, a. fing. panoramic; -al.} 


The same as panoramic (q.v. 


ag ce og) s. [Pref. pan-, and Gr. dpmé 
orpéx) = a lance; cf. apmy (harpé) = an ele- 
phant goad.) : 

Entom.: Scorpion-fly; the typical genus 
of the family Panorpide (q.v.). The abdomen 
is lengthy, attenuated and recurved, the ter- 
minal segment swollen and ending with pre- 
hensile chele, whence the English name. 
Panorpa communis is found abundantly in 
meadows about midsummer, 


pa-nor’-pi-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. panorp(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Entom, : Scorpion-flies; a family of Neu- 
roptera, sub-order Planipennia. The head is 
prolonged into a rostrum terminated by the 
mouth. They have long slender antenne, 
three ocelli, long legs, and, in some cases, a 

forceps at the tail. Found about hedges near 
wet places. The larve somewhat resemble 
caterpillars, the pupa is terrestrial and des- 
titute of a cocoon. Few species, but widely 
distributed over the globe. Y 


p&n’-pipe, s. [Eng. Pan, and pipe.] 
Music: The earliest form of a compound 
wind instrument, undoubtedly the precursor 
of the organ. It wasthe ,, : 


smidoncee <a MTN 
(1 
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robably the ugab of the 
PANPIPE. 


ebrews. It was formed 
of seven, eight, or nine 
short hollow reeds, fixed 
together by wax, and cut 
in graduated lengths so 
as to produce a musical 
scale. The lower ends of the reeds were 
closed, and the upper open and on a level, so 
that the mouth could easily pass from one 
ipe to another. Called also Pan’s pipes, 
ndean-pipes, and Mouth-organ. 
“ A broken-nosed, damp Faun, with a marble pan- 
pipe.”—Thackeray : Newcomes, ch. xlvii. 


* pan-phar-ma-con, s. [Pref. pan-, and 
Gr. pappaxoy ( pharmakon) =a medicine.] A 
universal medicine ; a panacea. 


pan-prés-by-tér’ arn (Pref. pan-, and 


Ep esbyterian (q.V.).| Pertaining to an 
po or ee oh yp urches holding the 
Presbyterian system throughout the world. 
The alliance was founded in London July 22, 
1875. It now represents 65 organized churches, 
1,208 presbyteries, and 6,750,000 communi- 
cauts, and has held councils at Edinburgh 
1877), Philadelphia (1880), Belfast (1884), 

ndon (1888), and other cities since. The 

pular designation Panpresbyterian alliance 
r unofficial. (Rev. Dr. Oswald Dykes.) 


pa&n-scla’-vic, a., pan-sclav’-igsm, s. 


[PANSLAVIC, PANSLAVISM.] 


pain-sela-vo-ni-an, pin-sla-vo'-ni-an, 
-scla-von'-ic, a. [Pref. pan-, and Eng. 
vonian, Slavonian, Slavonic.} The same 

as PANSLAVIC (q.V.). 


pan’-shon, s. [Perhaps a corrupt. of pun- 
cheon.) An earthenware vessel wider at the 
top than at the bottom, used for holding milk, 
and other purposes (Prov.). 


pan’-sied, a. [Eng. pansy ; -ed.] Covered or 
ornamented with pansies. 
“ ds.” 
Rene coer ee eotanie Carden ph 1 1. 68 
-sla’-vic, «a. (Pref. pan-, and Eng. 
Slavic.) Pertaining or relating to all the 
Slavic races. 
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pan-slav-igm, s. (Pref. pan-, Eng. Slav; 
-ism.) A project or movement for the union, 
in one confederacy, of all the Slavic races, 
politically and socially. 


pan-slav-ist, a. [Pref. pan-, and Eng. 
Slavist.) Panslavic, Pansclavonic. . 


“The Panslavist doctrine, which is a geographical 
talsehood."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 22, 1886. 


*pan-sdph’-ic, a. (Eng. pansoph(y); -ic.J 
Relating to pansophy (q.v.). 

“ His [Comenius] great design of a Pansophic Insti- 
tute, or College of the Bolencest was pres upon the 
Long Parliament by Hartlib and others, and really 
SUErUsCn ea fulfilment.”"—Athen@um, March 4, 1882, 


P. 
* pin-sdoph’-ic-al, * pin-sdph’-ic-all, a. 
Eng. pansoph(y); -ical.] The same as PAN- 
SOPHIC (q.V.). 
“We have these three chiefe and easentiall tse pir 


ties of Pansophicall method.’—Comenius: Patterne 
Univ. Knowledge (ed. Collier), p. 98. (1651.) ¢. 


* pan-soph’-ic-al-ly, a. (Eng. pansophical ; 
a easpetsogeing to the principles of pansophy 
q.V.)- 


“ Eve Uy a that's handled pansophically hath 
propositions ‘making demonstrations.” — Comenius > 
Patterne of Univ, Knowledge (ed. Collier), p. 146. (1651.) 


a 
* rene Poon ca s. (Pref. pan-, and Gr. covia 
sophia) = wisdom.] The name given by Cu- 
menius (1592-1671) to a scheme of universal 
knowledge proposed by him. 

“ Pansophy, therefore by wholesome counsel takes 
all things in generall into its consideration, that it 
may evidently and most clearly appeare, how lesser 
things are, and come to be subordinate to the greater, 
the greater to the greatest, the former to the latter 
and the latter to the last; infinite things to finite, 
and the finite to one: that is, all visible things to man, 
temporall things to eternity, and things created to 
their Creator,"—Comenii Univ, Know- 


jus: Patterne of 
ledge (ed. Collier), p. 16. (1651.) 


pa&n-spér’-ma-tist, s. (Pref. pan-; Gr. 
orépua (sperma), genit. orépwaros (spermatos) 
= seed, and Eng. suff. -ist.] [PANSPERMIST.] 


pan-spér’-mi-a, pan’-spér-my, s. [Pref. 
pan-, and Gr. oreppa (sperma) = seed; Fr. & 
Ger. panspermie.] 

Nat. Science: The name for a system, ac- 
cording to which germs are disseminated in 
all parts of the earth and of space which 
surrounds it, developing themselves when they 
encounter bodies fitted to retain and make 
them grow, and increasing only when they 
contain all organic resemblance to that into 
which they are introduced. (Mayne.) 


pan-spér’-mie, a. [Eng., &c. pansperm(ia) ; 
~ic.} Of or belonging to Panspermia (q.v.). 
(Mayne.) 


pan’-spér-mist, s. [Eng., &c. pansperm(ia) ; 
-ist.) One who upholds the system of Pan- 
spermia (q.v.). 

“ By the panspermists, or the opponents of n- 
Rgtiotice ic Pe it is alleged tet the production 
of Bacteria, Vibrios, Monads, and Infusoria, in or- 
ganic infusions, is due SOOnEY, to the fact that the 
atmosphere, and probably the fluid itself, is charged 
with innumerable germs ... which, obtaining access 
to the fluid, and finding there favourable conditions, 
are developed into living beings."—Nicholson » Zoology 
(ed. 1878), p. 43. 


pain’-spérm-y, s. [PansrEermia.] 


pan-stér-6-6-ra'-ma, s. [Pref. pan-; Gr. 
arepeds (stereos) = solid, and épaya (horama) 
=aview.] A model of a town or country in 
wood, papier-maché, cork, &c., in which the 
objects are shown in proportional relief. 


ns’-way, pinch’-way, s. (Hind. pans- 

pane by. Bay ‘A small boat on the Ganges 

and Hooghly, having an awning of matting 
over the stern. 


an’-sy, “pan-cy, *pawnee, * paun- 
Pie,’ (Fr. pensée = (1 thought, (2) pansy : 
from pensé, pa. par? of penser = to think ; from 
Lat. penso = to weigh, to consider.) 
Bot.: The Heartsease (q.v.). 


“There is pansies, that’s for thoughts."—Shakesp. : 
Hamiet, iv. 5 


pant, v.i. & t. [Origin doubtful; ef. Fr. pan- 
teler = to pant; O. Fr. pantiser = to breathe 
fast; pantois = short-winded, out of breath ; 
Sw. dial. pank = exhausted; pankna = to 
be exhausted ; Nor. Eng. pank = to pant.) 
A. Intransitive: 
1, To breathe quickly, and with labour; to 
sp, as after exertion or from eagerness ; to 
ave the breast heaving and the heart palpi- 
tating. 


“ He laid them panting on the earth.” 
acu : Homer ; Iliad tii 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
zhim. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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2. To throb, heave, or palpitate .after exer- 
tion; as the breast or heart after hard labour. 


“Yet might her pitteous heart be seen to pant and 
: quake.” 7 Spenser: F.,Q., I. vii. 20. 


*3, To languish ; to play with intermission. 
“ at intervals a cold blast sings 


he dry leaves, and pants upon the strings.” 
eS DEOME No Or Cowper : Expostulation, 721. 


* 4, To long; to wish eagerly and earnestly ; 
to desire ardently. (Followed by after or for.) 


“ For thee I panted, thee I prized.” 
Cowper: Ode to Peace, 


#5. To take or recover breath after exertion 


or labour. 


“To ease his breast with panting.” 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, ii, 2, 


* B, Transitive: 
1. To utter or give out in pants or pant- 
ingly ; to gasp out. 
2. To long for; to desire ardently. 
“Then shall my heart pant thee.” 


* pant (1), s. [Pant, v.] 
1. A short, quick respiration ; a gasp. 


“ As if the earth in fast thick pants were breathing.” 
Coleridge: Kubla Khan, 


2, A throbbing or palpitation of the heart. 


“Love's quick pants in Desdemona’s arms.” 
Shakesp. « Othello, ii, 1. 


pant (2), s. (Etym. doubtful.) A public well 
in the street of a village or town. 


pan-ta-, pant-, pref. [Gr. ravtds (pantos), 
genit. of mas (pas)=all.] (For def. see etym.) 


Herbert. 


* pin’-ta-ble, s. [Pantor.e.] A pantofle; 
a slipper. 


“ Swearing by the pantable of Pallas, and such other 
oaths as his rustical bravery could imagine.”—Sidney : 
Arcadia, i. 


pan’-ta-cosm, s. [Pref. panta-,and Gr. kéajos 
(kosmos) = the world.) The same as Cos- 
MOLABE (q.V.). 


* pan-tag-a-my, s. [Pref. panta-, and Gr. 
yay.os (gamos) = marriage.] A word used by 
Hepworth Dixon in the second volume of his 
New America as the heading to the chapter 
(lvii., ed. 8th) in which he describes the mar- 
riage relations of the Perfectionists (q.v.). 


pan-ta-gogue, s. (Pref. pant-, and Gr. 
aywyds (agogos) = driving; dyw (ago) = to 
drive.] A medicine which expels all morbid 
matter. oF 


pan’-ta-graph, s. [Pantocrarn.] 


pin-ta-graph’-ic, pan-ta-graph’-ic-al, 
a. [PANTOGRAPHIC.] 


* pan-ta-gri’-el-ism,s. [From Pantagruel, 
one of the characters of Rabelais ; Eng. suff. 
-ism.] 

1, A burlesque term for the profession of 
medicine. 
2. (See extract.) 


“By Pantagruelism we mean .. . an assumption of 
Bacchanalian buffoonery to cover some serious pur- 
pose,” —Donaldson : Theatre of the Greeks, p. 77. 


*pan-ta-lé-0/-né, s. [Ital.] [Panratoon.] 
Music: An instrument invented by Heben- 
streit in 1705. It was a sort of dulcimer, but 
strung with catgut and metal strings in two 
series. It was more than nine feet long, and 
nearly four feet wide, and had 186 strings, 
which were played with two small sticks. 


pan-ta-léts’, pAin-ta-léttes’, s. pl. [A 
dimin. from pantaloon (q.v.).] Loose drawers 
worn by women and children. 


“Displaying a pair of baggy—well, I suppose there 
is no harm in the word—pantalettes."—G@. A. Sala: A 
Journey Due North (ed. 1859), p. 45. 


* pin-tal-d-gist, s. [Panroxocist.] 
* pin-til’-6-3y, s. 


pan-ta-loon,, s. [Fr. pantalon = (1) a name 
given to the Venetians, (2) a pantaloon, (3) 
pantaloons ; from Ital. pantalone = a panta- 
Joon, a buffoon. The name Pantalon as ap- 
plied to the Venetians, was derived from St, 
Pantaleone, the patron-saint of Venice; Gr. 
Tlavradéwy (Pantaledn) = all-lion ; from ravrd. 
(panta) = all, wholly, and Aéwy (leon) =a lion.} 
*j. A garment for males consisting of 
breeches and stocking all in one; it was loose 
in the upper part, and puffed, 
‘The French we conquered once, , 
Now give us laws for pantaloons, 
The length of breeches and the gathers.” 
Butler: Hudibras, i. 3. 


[PANTOLOGY. ] 


pant—pantheress 


2. (Pl.) A pair of trousers; frequently 
abbreviated to pants (q.Vv.). 

3, A character in Italian comedy ; so called 
from the dress worn by him ; a buffoon. 


ah ape vAG age ae 
the lean and slipper antaloon.” 
sig Shakers As row Like Tt, ii. 7. 


4, A character in pantomime, represented 
asa silly old man; the butt of the _clown’s 
jokes, and his abettor in all his mischief. 


* pin-ta-loén’-ér-y, s. [Eng. pantaloon ; 
-ery.] 
1. The tricks or character of a pantaloon ; 
buffoonery. : 
“The clownery and pantaloonery of these panto- 


mimes have passed clean out of my head.”—Lamb- 
Essays; My First Play. 
2. Materials for pantaloons. 
pan-tam’-é-tér, s. [Panromerer.] 
an’-ta-morph, s. [Pref. panta-, and Gr 
af mophy (morphé) = form, shape.] That which 


exists in or assumes all shapes. 


pin-ta-morph’-ic, a. [Eng. pantamorph ; 
-ic.] Assuming or taking all shapes. 


pan’-ta-scope, s. 
oxoTréw (skoped) = to see.) 
camera, 


pan-ta-scop’-ic, a. (Eng. pantascop(e) ; -ic.] 
All-viewing. (See compound.) 


pantascopic-camera, s. 

Photog.: A camera for producing photo- 
graphs with an ordinary lens, embracing an 
RWile of 270°, or under, with true panoramic 
perspective, upon a flat plate. It differs from 
an ordinary camera in being mounted to 
revolve in a horizontal plane round an ima- 
ginary axis drawn through the optical centre 
of the lens, while the back is geared in such 
a way as to carry the plate along with the 
moving image, which is only allowed to act 
through a narrow vertical slit immediately 
in front of the sensitive surface. 


* pan-téch-né-the'-ca, s. {Pref. pan-; Gr. 
Téxvy (techné) = art, and OyjKn (théké) =a reposi- 
tory.] The same as PANTECHNICON (q.v.). 


pan-téch’-ni-con, s. [Pref. pan-, and Gr. 
téxy (téchné) = art.) 
1. A place where all sorts of manufactured 
articles are collected and exposed for sale, 
2. A depository or storehouse for furniture. 


* pan-tel-er, * pan-tel-ere, s. [PANTLER.] 


pant’-er (1), s. 
pants, 
“ Cemenis the bleeding panter’s wounds.” 
Congreve: On Mrs. A. Hunt's Singing. 
* pant’-Er (2), s._ [O. Fr. pantiere.] A noose, 
a net, asnare. [PAINTER (2). ] 
“That of the panter and the net best scaped.” 
Chaucer « Legend of Good Women. (Prol.) 
* pint’-6r (3), s._ [Pantry.] A keeper of the 
pantry. (Zyndall: Works, i. 466.) 


pant’-ér (4), s. [For etym. see def.] A corrupt. 
of panther (q.v.). 


[Pref. panta-, and Gr. 
A pantascopic 


[Eng. pant; -er.] Que who 


* pin’-téss, * pan-tasse, * pan-tois, s. 
[O. Fr, pantais, pantois.] [Pant, v.] A diffi- 
culty of breathing to which hawks are subject. 


pan’-thé-ism, s. [Pref. pan-, and Gr. daw 
(theos) = god; Fr. panthéisme; Ger. pan. 
theismus.] is 
Philos. : The view that God and the universe 
are identical. It was taught in India in the 
Vedantic system of philosophy, one of the 
six leading schools of thought, and to this 
day it is widely accepted, both by the in- 
structed Brahmins and by the common 
people. Pantheism is believed to have been 
the creed of various Greek philosophers, as of 
Anaximander of Miletus (B.c. 610-547), Py- 
thagoras (B.c. 610-547), and Xenophanes 
(540-500). It was held by John Seotus Eri- 
gena, A.D. 874, In the latter part of the 
twelfth century it was taught by Amalric of 
Chartres, a dialectician and theologian. Pope 
Innocent III. forced him to recant his views, 
notwithstanding which his bones were dug 
up and burnt in 1209, John, Bishop of Stras- 
burg, in a rescript against the Brethren of 
the Free Spirit, published in 1317, attributed 
to them this, among other tenets, ‘God is 
formally whatever exists.” By many Spinoza 
is considered to have revived Pantheism, but 


his teaching in this respect has been mis- 
understood. [Sprnozism.] In the Pantheism 
of Schelling God is considered as the Abso- 
lute Being, revealing Himself in external 
nature and in human intelligence and free- 
dom, thus closely approaching the dictunr 
of St. Paul, ‘‘In him we live, and move, and 
have our being” (Acts xvii. 28; cf, Col. i. 17). 
It is noteworthy that the Greek poet (Aratus, 
Phenom. 1-5) quoted by St. Paul is distinctly 
pantheistic, and his lines might have served 
for the germ of the better known, but not 
less beautiful passage in Virgil (Georg. iv. 
219-227). [See example under Pantheist.]j 


pin’-thé-ist, s. [Eng. panthe(ism); -ist.} 
One who believes that God and the universe 
are identical. 


“In the teaching of St. Paul, however, the per- 
sonality of God is not merged, as in that of the Pan- 
theist, in the thought of the great Soul of the World.” 
—E. H Plumptre, in New Test. Comment. for English 
Readers, ii. 118, 


p \n-thé-ist’-ic, pin-thé-ist’-ic-al, «. 
|ng. pantheist ; ~ic, -ical.] Of or pertaining 
to pantheism or pantheists. 


pantheistic statues or figures, s. pl. 
Sculp : Statues or figures bearing the sym- 
bols of several deities together. 


pin-thé-ist’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. panthe- 
istical ; -ly.] In the manner or according to 
the views of a pantheist. 


pin-thé-6l-d-gist, s. (Eng. pantheolog(y) 
-ist.] One who is versed in pantheology. 


pin-thé-6l'-6-sy, s. (Pref. pan-, and Eng. 
theology.) A system of theology comprehend- 
ing all religions and a knowledge of all deities ; 
a complete system of theology or divinity. 


PAn-thé’-6n, s. [Lat., from Gr. mévOeov 
[tepév] (pantheion [hieron]) = (a temple) of all 
gods, from mav@evos (pantheios) = common to 
all gods: wav (pan) =all, and @eios (theios) = 
divine ; @eds (theos) = a god ; Fr. panthéon.] 

1. A famous temple at Rome, built by 
M. Agrippa, son-in-law of Augustus, about 
B.C, 27, and dedicated to Mars, and Jupiter 
the Avenger, in memory of the victory ob- 
.tained by Augustus over Antony and Cleo- 
patra.. The Pantheon is now commonly called 
the Rotunda, from its circular form. It was 
given to Boniface IV. by the Emperor Phoeas 


THE PANTHEON. 


A.D. 609, and dedicated as a Christian church 
to the — and Holy Martyrs, and a.p. 830 
Gregory IV. dedicated it to all the saints. It 
is the finest specimen of a circular buildin, 
not surrounded by columns. The extern 
diameter is 188 feet, and the height, exclusive 
_ of the flat dome surmounting the upper cor- 

nice, 102 feet, the dome being 36 feet high. 
The porch is octastyle, and is 103 feet wide. 

2, All the deities collectively worshipped 
by a nation; the divinities of a nation. 

3. A treatise or discourse upon the collective 
body of deities of a nation. 


an’-thér, * pan-there, s. [Lat. 
Po Gr. LI (panthér).] callie a 
Zool.: A name given by the earlier zoolo- 
gists to an Indian variety of the leopard. They 
are now recognised as forming a single species, 
“The spotted panther end die fuskied pore he aH 
panther-toad,s. 7” 
Zool. : Bufo pantherinus, from South Africa, 


* pan’-thér-éss, s. [Eng. panther ; -ess.] 
1, Lit.: A female panther. 
2. Fig.: A fierce or spiteful beauty. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: g6, pst, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. m,0@=6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


pin’-thér-ine, a. (Eng. panther; -ine.] Of | pin-td-ddn’-ti-de, s. pl. 


or pertaining to a panther or panthers; resem- 

bling a panther, ; 
pantherine-snake, s. 

ain : Coryphodon pantherinus, from the 


* panth’-6-lops, s. (Gr. ravé- (panth), for 
nav (panté)= on every side; PA (holos) = 
whole, entire, and oy (ops) = the eye.) 

Zool. : A genus of antelopes, with some 
affinity to sheep, Pantholops Hodgsonii bas 
long annulated horns, and a soft swelling on 
each side of 
the nostrils. 
It inhabits 
Thibet. 


pan’ -tile, 
tpén’-til 


s. & a, [Eng. 
pan,and tile. } 
A, As sub- 
stantive : 
Building : 
A tile curved to af ogee shape, so tnat the 
prominent edge of one is Covered by the de- 
| eee edge of the next. The usual size is 
44 x 10 inches, and they are laid with a 
10-inch gauge. 170 tiles cover one square, i.¢., 
10 x 10 = 100 square feet. 
*B,. Asadj.: Dissenting. (Grose says that 
it acquired this meaning because dissenting 
chapels were often roofed with pantiles.) 


“ Mr. Tickup’s a churchman . . . He is none of 
ss hellish e@ crew.”"—Centilivre: Gotham Eleo- 


panting, pr. par., a., & s. [PAnt, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst.: A ing, a pant, a a 
palpitation. gasping, @ pant, a gasp, 
“With raging swell alternate pan 
Brooke : Universal 


PANTILES, 


af bk. v. 
pint’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. panting; -ly.] In 
& panting manner ; With pantings or gasps. 

“She heav'd the name of father 
Pantingly forth.” Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 3. 
‘ piin-ti-se’-ra-c¥, s. [Pref. pant-; Gr. 
acos (isos)=equal, and xpareia (krateia) = 
government.], 
1. A utopian commonwealth imagined by 
Coleridge, Southey, &c., in their inexperienced 
outh, in which all should rule in an equal 
egree. 
2. The principle upon which such a com- 
monwealth was to be founded. 


* pin-tis’-6-crAt, s. [Pantisocracy.] The 


same as PANTISOCRATIST (q.V.). 


9 pan-ti-sé-crat’- Eng. pantisocrat ; 
-ic.) Of or ee po acne (q.v.). 


* pin-ti-sdc’-ra-tist, s. [Eng. pantisocrat; 
-ist.) One Gas aaroontas o tappinte the 
scheme or theory of pantisocracy (q.v.). 


* t’-lér, * pan-tel-er, * -tel-ere, 
yer. metier, from pain Frat. panis) = 
bread.]} The officer in a great family or esta- 
blishment who has charge of the bread; a 
servant in charge of the pantry. 

“To dispraise me, and call me pantler and bread- 
 — Shakesp. : 2 Henry 1V., ik. 4 


* pan-to-ble, s. [PaNnTor.e.] 


td-chrén-dm’-6-tér, s. [Gr. ras (pas), 
it. mavros (pantos)=all ; Eng. chronometer 
(a. An instrument which is a combina- 
on of the compass, sun-dial, and universal 
‘sun-dial. A sun-dial is attached to a magnetic 


needle, suspended in the usual way, in such a 


manner as to allow for the variation. The 
divisions of the hours and their functions are 
carried on to an additional exterior circle, 
correspondingly divided, and to a fixed circle 
round the dial, on which are inscribed the 
names of a number of places. By this arrange- 


ment the gnomon gives the time at the place 
of observation, and also for any other place 
inscribed upon it. 


pin’-té-ddn, s. (Pref. pant-, and Gr. dsovs 
(odous), genit, S84yros (odontos) = a tooth. } 
Ichthy.: The single genus of the family 
Pantodontide. There is but one species, 
Paatodon buchholzi, a small freshwater fish, 
resembling a Cyprinodont, from the west 
coast of Africa, 


bOil, béy ; pdUt, jOw1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bengh; 
-olan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, 


pentherine—pap 


(Mod. Lat. pan- 
todon, genit. pantodont(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ide.] 

Ichthy.: A family of physostomous fishes. 
The body is covered with large cycloid scales, 
sides of the head osseous. 


* pin-té’-fle, * pin-téu’-fle, * pan-to- 
cle, s. (Fr. pantoufle; Ital. pariatis = a 
slipper; Ger. pantofel, bantoffel, from Up. 
Ger, bandtafel =a wooden sole (afel), with a 
leather string (band), to put the foot through : 
Dut. pantoffel, pcb ; Low Ger. & Sw. 
toffel ; Dan. toffel; Icel. tapla.] A slipper for 
the foot, 

“Melpomene has on her feet her high cothurn or 


tragick pantoftes of red velvet and gold, beset with 
pearls."—Peacham : On Drawing. ee 


pin’-to-graph, * pin’-ta-graph, * pén'- 
té-graph, s. [Gr. mas (pas), genit. mavrds 
—- all, and ypadw (grapho)= to write, to 
aw.) An instrument used jn copying plans, 
maps, and other drawings, so that the eopy 
may be either similar to, or larger, or smaller 
than the original. The gg of the panto- 
graph is all that could desired in the way 
of perfection ; but it is found in practice, on 
account of the numerous joints and the neces- 
sary imperfections in its mechanical construc- 
tion, that it is far from being an accurate 
instrument, The pantograph ts principally 
useful to the dranghtsman in enabling him to 
mark off the principal points in a reduced 
copy, through which the lines may afterwards 
be drawn by the usual methods of construe- 
tion. For this purpose it is found to work 
successfully, 


pan-té6-graiph’-ic, a. (Eng. pantograph; 
~ic.] Pertaining to or Bicdndet by means of a 
pantograph. 


* pin-tdg-ra-phy, s. [PanrocrarH] A 


e description ; an entire view of a sub- 
ec’ 


* pan-td-ldg-ie-al, a. (Eng. pantolog(y); 
-ical.] Of or pertaining to pantology. 


* pan-t6l-d-gist, s. (Eng. pantolog(y) ; ~ist.] 


One who is versed in pantology. 


* pain-tdl-6-gy, s. (Gr. mas (pas), genit. 
mavros (pantos) = all, Adyos (logos) =a word, a 
discourse.] Universal knowledge ; a work of 
universal information ; a systematic view of 
all branches of human knowledge. 


pan-tom’-é-tér, s. (Gr. ras (pas), genit. 
mayvtos (pantos) = all, and pétpov (metron) =a 
measure ; Fr. pantometre.} An instrument for 
measuring angles for the determination of ele- 
vations, distances, &c. 


pan-td-mét-ric, pan-té-mét’-ric-al, «. 
ny a ag! j -te, -ical.] Of or pertain- 
ing to pantometry. 


* pin-tém’-6-try, s. 


versal measurement, 


(PANTOMETER.] Uni- 


pin’-té-mime, s. &a. (Fr. pantomime = an 

actor of many parts in a play, from Lat. pan- 
tomimus, from Gr. mavToutpos (pantomimos) = 
(a.) imitating everything, (s.) a pantomimic 
actor, from mas (pas), genit. ravrds (pantos) = 
all, and uipos (mimos)=an imitator; Ital. & 
Sp. pantomimo. A word recently introduced 
in Bacon's time, for he uses pantomimus, pan- 
tomimi.] 

A, As substantive : 

*1, Originally, the player who exhibited 
a mimic show ; one who acted many parts in 
@ play. 

ad “Not that I think those pantomimes, 

ho vary actions with the times, 
Are less ingenious in their art 


Then those who dully act one part.” 
Butler: Hudibras, iii. 2. 


*92. An actor generally. 

“T would our pantomimes also and stage-players 
would examine themselves and their callings by this 
rule."—Sanderson ; Sermon on 1 Cor, vil. 24. 

* 3. An actor who expresses his meaning by 
dumb action and mimicry. 

“ A certain barbarian Ree of Pontus, saw a panto- 
mime perform so well that he could follow the pe«- 
formance from the acting alone,"—Tylor ; Karly Hist. 
Mankind, ch. iii. 

4, A theatrical entertainment, givenin dumb 
show ; a dumb show. 

“ He put off the representation of pantomimes till 

te hours on market-days."—Arbuthnot. 

5. A popular theatrical entertainment pro- 
duced at Christmas time. It consists of two 
parts: the first, a burlesque on some well 
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known tale or fable; the second wholly occu 
pied with the comie acting of clown and pan- 
taloon, and the dancing of harlequin and 
columbine. These two parts are separated by 
the transformation scene. 

{ Dialogue and songs now form an impor- 
tant part of a pantomime. The Gentleman's 
Magazine, Aug. 1814, )». 185, records that Dr. 
Hocus-Pocus, or Harlequin Washed White, pro- 
duced at the Haymarket (Aug. 12), and attri- 
buted to Colman, ‘excited a more than ordi- 
nary interest in the public, on account of the 
le circumstance of dialogue being intro- 

uced, 


B, As adj, : Representing only in dumb show. 


pin-to-mim’-ic, * pin-té-mim'-ic-al, a. 
[Eng. pantomime); -ic.) Of or pertaining to 
ee ; representing characters by dumb 
show. 


* Pantomimic gesture was amongst the Romans one 
way of exhibiting a dramatic oe '—Warburton: 
Divine Legation, bk. vi. (Note 9.) 

pan-to-mim’ -ie-al-ly, adv. [Eng. panto. 

mimical ; -ly.) In manner of a pantomime; 
by way of pantomime or dumb show. 


pan’ -tdo-mim-ist, s. [Eng. pantomim(e); 


~ist.) One who acts in pantomime, 


pin’-ton, s. [Prov. Ger. pantine =a wooden 
shoe, a patten.] 
Farr. ; Ashoe contrived to recover a narrow 
and hoof-bound heel. 


panton-shoe, s. 


* pan-toph’-a-gist, s. (Gr. ravropdyos (pan- 
tophagos) = eating A igh Hat mavra (pant), 
neut. pl. of ras (pas) = all, and hayety (phagein) 
= toeat.] A person or animal that eats all 
kinds of food indiscriminately. 


* pin-toph’-a-goiis, a. lt poe 
ting or living upon all kinds of food. 


* pin-toph’-a-gy, s. [PanTorHacisr.] The 
act or habit of eating all kinds of food indis- 
criminately. 


pin-td-pho~bi-a, s. [Gr. ravrépoBos (pan- 
tophobos) = fearing all ; was (pas), genit. ravtds 
(pantos) = all, and ¢dBos (phobos) = fear. 
Modelled on the word hydrophobia ; Fr. panto- 
phobie.} ; 
Pathol. : Morbid fear of everything, attended 
by confirmed melancholy. 


pan-top’-d-da, s. pl. [Gr. mas (pas), genit. 
mavtos (pauntos)=all, and mots (pous), genit. 
trodes ( podos) = a foot. ] 
Zool. : The same as PoposomatTa (q.v.). 


pan-téd-stdm-a-ta, s. pl. (Gr. mas (pas), 
genit. mayros (pantos)= all, and otduara (sto- 
mata), nom. pl. of erdua (stoma) = mouth.] 
Zool. : A division of Infusorial Animalcules, 
order Flagellata. It consists of those which 
have no special place for the ingestion of food. 


pan'-try, * pan-trie, *pan-trye, * pan- 
ter-y, s. [Fr. paneterie, from Low Lat. pe ve- 
taria, from Lat. panis = bread; Low Lat. 
paneta = one who makes bread.] The room 
or closet ina house in which the provisions are 
kept, and plate and knives kept and cleaned. 
‘* My young lady asked for, the nurse cursed In the 
pantry. —Shakesp. ¢ Romeo & Juliet, i, WL. 
pants, s. pl. [See def.] An abbreviation of 
pantaloons (q.V.). 


* pin-ur-gy, s. (Gr. mavevpyia (panourgia), 
foes mov (pan)=all, and €pyor (ergon)= 
work.} Skill in all kinds of work or business ; 
craft. (Bwiley.) 


* pain’-yard, s. [PANnNreR.] 
* pa/-nym, s.. [Parnim.] 


pin-zo-ism, s. (Pref. pun-; Gr. gw7 (258) = 
and Eng. suff. -ism.) 
Biol. : A term used to denote all the elements 
or factors which constitute vital energy or life. 
(Herbert Spencer, in Annandale.) 


pap (1), *pappe (1), s._ [Of onomatopoetic 
origin, and cognate with Dut, pap = pap ; Ger. 
pappe; Sw. papa; Ital. pappa, from Lat. 
pappa, Cf. Dan.pap = pasteboard ; Sw. papp.} 
1, Soft food for infants, made of bread 
boiled or soaked in water or milk. 


“Oh, folly worthy of the nurse's lap ! 
Give it the breast, or At its mouth with pap.” 
‘owper : Conversation, 486. 


[PANTON.] 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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2. The soft pulp of fruit. 
*{ Pap with a hatchet ; A kindness done in 
an unkind or rough manner. 


pap-boat, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A kind of sauce-boat, or 
-boat-shaped vessel for holding pap for feeding 
infants. 

2. Zool.: Turbinella rapha. It is used on 
the Malabar coast (when scooped out inter- 
nally, and carved externally) to contain the 
sacred oil which is employed in anointing the 
priests. (Tennent.) 


pap (2), pappe (2), s. [0. Sw. papp, patt= 
tie breast ; Dan. patte = suck ; N. Fries. pap, 
pape, papke ; Lith. pdpas=the pap. Probably 
ultimately the same word as pap (1), 8.] 
1. A teat, a breast ; a nipple of the breast. 


“He strooke him at his breastes right pappe, 
Quite througli his shoulder bone.” E 
od Chapman: Homer ; Iliad, iv. 
2. A round hill resembling a pap or teat. 
[Mame Lon. ] 


* pip, vt. [Pap(1), s.] To feed with pap. 


pa-pa’,s. [Fr., from Lat. papa; Gr. ranmes 
(puppas) = papa; Ger., Dut., & Dan. papa = 
papa.] 


1. A child’s word for father. 


“Where there are little masters and misses in a 
house, bribe them, that they may not tell tales to papa 
and mamma.”—Swift : Directions for Servants, p. 13. 


2. A Greek parish priest. 


“pa’-pa-ble, a. [Fr., from Ital. papabile ; 
at. papa =the pope.] Capable of being 
made pope ; eligible for the dignity of pope. 

“ By the death of the other two, the conclave hath 
received little alteration; though Mondovio were 
papable, and a great soggetto in the list of the fores- 

rs. —Reliquie Wottoniane, p. 707. 


pa'-pa-¢cy, *pa-pa-cie, s. [Low Lat. papa- 
tia =the papal dignity, from papas, pappas, 
genit. papatis; Gr. mwammas (pappas) = papa, 
father.) . 

1. The office, dignity, or position of the 
pope or bishop of Rome; papal authority, 
dignity, or jurisdiction. 

‘*Thus clome he vp from one degree to an other tyll 

he got the papacy, wherein he wroughte suche won- 


COs did his predecessors.”"—Bale : English Votaries, 
pt. ii. 


2. The popes collectively ; the succession 
of popes. 

3. The Roman Catholic religion; popery, 
papistry. { 

“They feeling the ax of God’s reformation, hewing 
at the old and hollow trunk of papacy.”—Milton : Re- 
Sorm. in England, bk. ii. 

pap-al, * pap’-all, a. (Fr. papal, from Low 
‘Lat. papalis = belonging to the pope ; papa = 
a bishop.] [Pope.] 
1, Of or pertaining to the pope or popedom ; 
popish : as, the papal chair ; the papal crown. 


“ The progress of the papal policy took deeper root.” 
—Blackstone : Comment., bk. iv., ch. 8. 


2. Proceeding from, ordered, or directed by 

the pope: as, a papal edict. 

3. Belonging to the Church of Rome. 

“Tyr. Lioyd thinks their time of hurting the papal 
christians at an end.”"—Burnet - Own Tim? (1697). 

* pap’-al-io,s. [Ital. pupalino.] A papist. 

“(They are] no less divided in their profession than 
we and the papalins.”—Sir 7’. Herbert ; Travels, p. 320. 

*pa-pal-ist, s. (Eng. papal; -ist.] A papist. 
Carlyle: French Rev., pt. ii., bk. v., ch. ii.) 
*pa-pal-i-ty, * pa-pal-y-te, s.  [Eng. 

papal; -ity.] The papacy. 

“And pope Clement was redy in his chambre of 
consystorie, syttyng in his chayre of papalyte,”— 
Berners : Frotssart ; Chronycle, vol. ii., ch. ake 

* pa'-pal-ize, v.t. & 4. [Eng. papal ; -ize.] 

A. Trans. : To make papal. 

B. Intrans.: To conform to popery. 


*pa’-pal-ly, adv. [Eng. papal; -ly.] Ina 
papal or popish manner ; popishly, : 
*pa-pal-ty, s. [Eng. papal; -ty.] The 


papacy. 
“To uphol i "Milton : 
ree aA pp Be a. WS Ceorepit papalty.’"—Nilton: Reform. 
* pap-a-pho-bi-a, s. [Lat. papa=a bishop, 
he pope, and Gr. $o680s (phobos) = fear.] Ex- 
cessive or unreasonable fear, dread, or hatred 
of the pope or of popery. 


* pap’-arch-y, s. (Lat. papa=a_ bishop, 


the pope, and Gr. dpxw (archo)= to rule.] The 
government of the pope; papal rule, 


pap—paper 


pa-pa-ver, s. [Lat.=a poppy.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the order Pa- 
paveracee (q.v.). Sepals two, rarely three ; 
petals four, rarely six. Stigma sessile, radi- 
ated ; fruit capsular, one-celled, opening by 
very small valves under the lobes of the per- 
sistent stigma; seeds small, pitted ; juice 
milky. Known species twelve ; from Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia. Three are natives 
of Britain: Papaver Rhwas, the Common Red 
Poppy, P. Argemone, the Long Prickly-headed, 
and P. dubium, the Long Smooth-headed 
Poppy, all with scarlet flowers. P. somnt- 
Serum, the White Poppy, an escape in Britain, 
generally has white flowers, with a purple 
eye. It is extensively cultivated in North 
and Central India. The seeds are expressed 
to obtain an oil used for burning, for culinary 
purposes, and as a demulcent medicine. 
{Or1um.] P. setigerwm is a garden escape in 
the Lincolnshire fens. The petals of Papaver 
Rheas, placed,in water, furnish a red dye. 
Its syrup acts like opium, but is much milder. 


pa-pa-vér-a’-cé-x, s. pl. [Lat. papaver ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. : Poppyworts ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Ranales. Herbaceous herbs 
or shrubs, often with milky juice. Leaves 
alternate, simple, or divided, without stipules. 
Peduncles long, one-flowered; sepals two or 
three, deciduous ; petals four or six, or multi- 
ples of four; stamens indefinite ; ovary one- 
celled, with parietal placente; fruit pod- 
shaped or capsular; seeds many. Poppy- 
wortsare narcotic, emetic, purgative, or acridly 
poisonous. Two-thirds of the species are 
found in Europe, the others in Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and tropical America. Known 
genera eighteen; species 130 (Lindley), re- 
duced by Sir Joseph Hooker to seventeen 
genera, and sixty-five species. Five genera 
are British: Papaver, Meconopsis, Chelido- 
nium, Glaucium, and Reemeria (q.v.). 


pa-pa-vér-a-ceolis (ce as sh), a. [Mod. 
Lat. papaverace(e); [Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] 
Pertaining to the Papaveraceze or poppies ; of 
the nature of a poppy. 


pap-a-vér-ic, a. [Eng. papaver(ine); -ic.] 
Contained in or derived from papaverine (q.v.). 


papaveric-acid, s. 

Chem. : CygHy3NO7. A white crystalline 

owder produced by the oxidation of papaver- 
ine by an aqueous solution of potassium per- 
manganate. It melts at 233°, is slightly solu- 
ble in water, alcohol, ether, and benzene, but 
very soluble in hot dilute alcohol, glacial ace- 
tic acid, and amyl alcohol. It dissolves in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, forming a 
yellow solution, from which orange needle- 
shaped crystals separate, having the composi- 
tion CjgH)3N 07. HCl. + 24H20. 


pa-pav-ér-ine, s. [Mod. Lat. papaver; 
and -ine.] 

Chem. : Co;H2g1NO4. One of the alkaloids of 
opium, obtained along with narcotine from 
the resinous precipitate by ammonia, and 
separated from it by the different solubility 
of their hydrochlorates. It forms colourless 
acicular crystals, insoluble in water, sparingly 
soluble in ether and alcohol, and assumes a 
deep blue colour with sulphuric acid. It 
forms crystallizable salts with acids, is not 
poisonous, and melts at 147°. 


* pa-pav’-ér-olls, a. (Lat. papavereus, from 
pupaver =a poppy.] Resembling poppies; 
having the nature or qualities of poppies. 


“Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleasant 
odour.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., ch. vii. 


pa-paw’,s. [Malay papaya; Fr. papayer, pa- 

paye ; Ital. papajo; Sp. papaya ; Port. papaya, 
papayo.) 

Bot. : Carica Papaya. [Carica.] 


“The fat: 
Now but a seed, proventing NAteowalare 
Waller ; Battle of the Summer Islands, 52. 
* pa-pa’-ya, s. [Mod. Lat., from Malay pa- 
paya.) [PAapeaw.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the order Papa- 
yacex. Now a synonym of Carica (q.v.). 


pap-a-ya'-cé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. papay(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. : Papayads ; the typical order of Papa- 
yales (q.v.). Trees or shrubs, sometimes with 
an acrid milky juice. Leaves alternate, lobed, 
on long taper petioles. Flowers unisexual, in 


axillary racemes, or solitary. Calyx inferior, 
minute, five-toothed. Corolla monopetalous, 
five-lobed ; stamens definite, inserted into the 
petals. Ovary and fruit superior, one-celled, 
with three to five parietal placente ; ovules 
and seeds many ; fruit succulent or dehiscent ; 
seeds enveloped in a loose mucous coat. 
Natives of South America. Known genera 
eight, species twenty-five. (Lindley.) 


pa-pa/-yad, s. [Mod. Lat. papay(a); Eng. 
suff. -ad.] 


Bot. (Pl.): Lindley’s English name for the 
Papayacee (q.v.). 


pa-pa-yal, a. [Mod. Lat. papayales (q.v-).] 
Of or belonging to the Papayales or the Pa- 
payacez : as, the Pupayal Alliance. (Lindley: 
Veg. King. (ed. 8rd), p. 320.) 


pip-a-ya’-les, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. papay(a); 
Lat. masc. or fem. pl. suff. -ales.] 

Bot. : Analliance of Diclinous Exogens, with 
dichlamydeous flowers, superior, consolidated 
carpels, parietal placenta, and embryo sur- 
rounded by abundant albumen. Orders two, 
Papayacez and Pangiacez (q.v.). (Lindley.) 


* pape, s. [Fr., from Lat. papa =a bishop, 
rfid pope.] A priest; a spiritual father , 
specif., the pope. 


*pape-lard, * pape-larde, s. [Fr.] A dis- 
sembler, a flatterer, a hypocrite. 
“The papelarde, that him yeeldeth so, 
And woll to worldly ease go.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 7,238. 
* * 
pape-lard-y, * pape-lard-ie, s. [Fr. 
papelardie, from papelard.] Flattery, hypo- 
crisy. 
¥ “And me in my foxery 
Under a cope of papelardy.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 6,797. 
pa-pér, s. & a. (Lat. papyrus = papyrus 
(q.v.); Fr. papier; Ital. papiro.] 
A. As substantive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, In the same sense as II. 


““M. Varro writeth, that the first invention of 
making per was devised upon the conquest of 
Aeypt, 2 hieved by Alexander the great, at whatdime 
as he founded the citie Alexandria in Agypt, where 
such paper was first made."—P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. 
xiii, ch. xxi. 

* 

2, Papyrus. < 

“The paper reeds by the brooks, by the mouth of 
the brooks . . . shall wither, be dried away, and be no 
more. —/saiah xix. 7. 

3. A piece, sheet, or leaf of the material 
described under II. 


“Whan this was said, with paper she sat doun, 
And in this manner made her testament.” 
Chaucer; Complaint of Creseide, 
4, A newspaper, a journal, a sheet appear 
ing periodically. 


5. A written or printed document or instru- 
ment, as a note, a receipt, a bill, a memor- 
andum, a memorial, a deed or the like. 


6. An essay or article on any subject; a 
dissertation, 

“During the course of this ."—Goldsmith : 
Bee, No. L (Introd.) ee he 

7. Negotiable instruments, as promissory 
notes, bills of exchange; used collectively. 
(Comm. slang.) 


8. Paper, printed, stained, orstamped, used as 
hangings, or for covering the walls of rooms. 


9. Free passes or orders to any place of 
entertainment ; also the persons admitted by 
such passes: as, The house was filled with 
paper. (Theat. slang.) 


10. The written or printed questions set at 
an examination; also the written answers to 
such questions, 

‘The inspector will make a point of bringing with 
him the payers which have been worked by the pupil- 
teachers."—earon: School Inspection, p. 91. 

II, Manuf. : A material made in thin sheets 
from a pulp of rags, esparto grass, straw, 
wood, and other fibres, and used for writing 
or printing upon, or for wrapping. The name 
is derived from papyrus, an Egyptian reed, 
whose stalk furnished the principal material 
for writing upon to the nations bordering 
upon the Mediterranean for so many centuries. 
[Papyrus.] Paperis manufactured principally 
from vegetable fibre, reduced to a pulp b 
boiling and mechanical means. Over 400 dif- 
ferent materials have been suggested or actu- 
ally used for paper manufacture, but rags and 
esparto form the best materials. Old written 
or printed paper is also extensively used for 
re-manufacture. The oldest manuscript written 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rfile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, e@ =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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on cotton paper in England is in the Bodleian 
collection of the British Museum, and bears 
date 1049. The most ancient manuscript on 
the same material in the Library of Paris is 
dated 1050. Up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, all paper was manufactured 
by hand, in moulds of various sizes. The 
different kinds of paper manufactured at the 
present period, for printing, drawing, corre- 
spondence, &c., will be found under their 
roper names. Machine-made paper is manu- 
actured in a continuous sheet, and news- 
papers of large circulation are printed on webs 
several miles in length, the paper not being 
cut until after the printing. [RicE-PAPER.] 

B. As adjective: 

1, Lit. : Made or consisting of paper. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Appearing or existing only in written or 
printed statements; not real: as, a paper 
army. 

(2) Thin, frail, slight. 

( I (1) Fossil paper: A variety of asbestos 
q.-v. 

(2) For Laid-paper, Parchment-paper, Tissue- 
paper, and Lok geal see the first element 
of each compound. 


paper - blockade, s. An ineffective 
blockade, one in which the naval force is too 
— to prevent vessels from entering the 
port. 


paper-book, s. 

Law: The name given to a copy of the de- 
murrer book which contains the pleadings on 
both sides in an action at law, when the issue 
is one not of fact but of law. 


paper-clamp,s. A contrivance for hold- 
ing newspapers, sheet music, periodicals, &c., 
in convenient form for reference, and preservy- 
ing them from injury by keeping them clean 


and flat. 


ee age s. Aclasp for holding papers 
tovetl er; a aoei of filing bills, letters, &c. 
, It is of various forms. 


paper-coal, s. [(Dysopriz.] 


paper-collar, s. A collar made from 
paper, in imitation of linen. 

paper-credit, s. Orders or promises to 

y a stated sum of money recorded on paper, 

: e term, as commonly used, includes book- 
debts, I.0.U.’s, and instruments of credit of 
all kinds. 

paper-currency, « 

paper-cutter, s. 

1, A blade of ivory, wood, bone, or similar 
substance, for cutting paper, the folded edges 
of uncut books, &c. ; a paper-knife. 

2. A machine for cutting paper in piles or 
in sheets, or for trimming the edges of books, 
pamphlets, ete. 


paper-days, s. pl. 

Law: Certain days in each term, appointed 
for hearing the causes specially entered in the 
paper for argument. 

*paper-faoced, a. Pale; having a face 
eles paper. 

ares paperJSaced villain.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., 
v. 


(PAPER-MONEY.] 


paper-feeder,s. Ad vice for delivering 
paper singly in sheets to a printing-press, 
Filing-machine, envelope-cutter, paper box or 
bag machine. 
paper-file, s. A contrivance to hold let- 
ters or other papers in a pack ; a paper-clip. 
per-folder, s. A bone knife used in 
folding paper, and in feeding it to the ma- 
chine for printing. 
paper-gauge, s. 
Print. : An instrument for measuring the 
face or measure of printed matter and the 
width of margin. 
r-glosser, s. A hot-presser for 
ane sae or cards ; one who gives a 
smooth surface to paper. 


per-hanger, s. One whose occupa- 
ioe to attach paper-hangings to walls. 

per-hangings, s. pl. Wall-paper ; 

oe variously pa a Oe or eet used 

2 covering the walls of rooms, &c. ; the 

second element of the compound is derived 

from the tapestry hangings which it superseded. 


DEI, BSP; PSU, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-eian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


paper—papilio 


paper-knife, s. A blade of ivory, mother- 
of-pearl, or other substance, used in cutting 
leaves of books, folding sheets of paper, Kc. 


paper-machine s. A machine fo 
manufacturing paper. ‘ : 

paper-maker, s. 
tures paper. 


paper-making, s. The act, art, or pro- 
cess of manufacturing paper. 


paper-marbler, s. One who marbles or 
colors paper with veins in imitation orf marble 
for book-binding, paper-hangings, &o. 

paper-mill, s. A mill in which paper is 
manutactured. 


e anes hast built a paper-mill."—Shakesp. 2 Henry 
ba aM 


One who manufac- 


paper-money, «. 
Fin, & Hist: Paper-money constitutes a pure 
credit currency, and has come into existence 
tly because of its greater convenience, but 
more particularly to make up for a deficiency 
or (at times) a total absence of metallic money. 
Two distinct forms may be noted; one promis- 
ing redemption in coin and another conveying 
no such promise. Being practically worthless 
in its substance, paper-money necessarily de- 
rives its utility from the credit of its issuers. 
Redeemable paper-money is exactly equivalent 
to the coin in which redemption is promised, 
both in purchasing power and as a pricing 
instrument, so long as such promise remains 
valid or is believed to be so. The mere promise 
of redemption in coin does not endow a paper 
currency with stability or exchangeability ; 
this proceeds from general belief in the sol- 
vency and good faith of the issuing power. 
Irredeemable paper-money, i.e., that for which 
specific redemption in coin is not promised, 
has never been employed except under 
severe stress, and has always been compli- 
cated, sooner or later, with the project of 
coin redemption. Nevertheless, it has built 
up and preserved nations which otherwise 
must have perished. Its failures are largely 
referable to wholesale counterfeiting an to 
subsequent legislation, frequently of the most 
hostile character, seeking to compel an arbi- 
trary relation with and subordination to 
certain metals. The experiment of a full legal 
tender, irredeemable paper currency, entirely 
free from and independent of complication 
with the metals, has never yet been tried 
by an established nation in time of peace. 
Such a financial method is regarded as unsound 
and visionary by the whole metallist school, 
but an intelligent minority amongst economists 
believe it would succeed, and that its employ- 
ment might solve many other perplexing 
economic problems. 


paper-mulberry, «. 

Bot. : Broussonetia papyrifera, a tree of the 
order Moraces, cultivated in Japan, China, &c. 
The bark of its young shoots is used for paper- 
making. In Tahiti the bark is made into a 
fine cloth; in China the juice is used as glue. 

paper-muslin, s. 

Fabric ; Glazed muslin used for linings, &c. 

paper-nautilus, s. The paper-sailor or 
argonant. [ARGONAUT.] 

* paper- office, s. (Pnglish.) 

1, An office within the palace of Whitehall, 
wherein state papers were kept. 

2. An ancient office belonging to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. 


paper-peat, s. 

Petrol.: A peat consisting of thin, easily 
divisible, layers. 

paper-porphyry, s. 

Petrol. : Aquartz-felsite in which the quartz 
constituent is arranged in more or less ape 
bands, along which the rock is easily split 
into thin lamine. os ae 

r-punch, s. An implement for 
iaeeerka es og for the purpose of 
filing, temporary binding, for the reception of 
eyelets, or for cancelling. 


paper-reed, s. The Papyrus (q.v.). 
r-ruler, s. One who rules or draws 
re iep sy lines upon paper ; an instrument for 
ruling straight lines upon paper. 
paper-sailor, s. The same as PAPER- 
NAUTILUS (q.¥.). 


r-shade, s. A shade or cover fora 
“npc moderate the light. 
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paper-shale, s. 

Petrol. ; A shale in which the lamination ts 
so fine that the laminw can be separated ag 
thin as paper, from thirty to forty having 
been obtained in one inch. 


Ppaper-spar,s. (SLate-srPar.] 

paper-stainer, s. A manufacturer of 
paper-hangings, 

paper-tree, s. 

Bot.: (1) The same as PAPER-MULBERRY 
(4.v.); (2) Trophis aspera, a native of Siam. 


. aper-weight, s. A small weight, or 
slab of metal, stone, glass, &., laid on loose 
Bapers to prevent them from being misplaced 
or blown away. 

* 
paper-white, a. As white as paper. 
(Chaucer; Legend of Good Women, 1,196.) a2 


pa’-pér, v.t. [Parer, s.] 
*1. To register or set down on paper; to note. 
2. To cover with paper; to furnish or cover 
with paper-hangings. 


“Where blinks, through paper'd panes the setting 
sun.” Crabbe: Parish Register, 


8. To inclose or fold up in paper. 
4, To fill with passes. (Theat. slang.) (PAPER, 
s., I. 9.J 


“To secure favour by well papering the house.”"— 
Referee, May: 1, 1887. 


pa-pér-¥, * pa-pér-ie, a. (Eng. paper ; -y.] 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1. Like paper ; having the consistency of 


paper. 
“A living animal might be... immured within 
that papery tomb."—Cornhill Magazine, Jan. 1834, p. 85, 


2, Occupied by persons who have come in. 
with free orders of admission. (Theat. slang.) 


“The stalls were partly papery and partly empty.” 
—Referee, Nov. 8, 1885. 


II. Bot.: Of the consistence of paper and 
quite opaque, as most leaves. 


* pa-pés¢’-ent, a. [Eng. pap ; -escent.] Con- 
taining pap; resembling pap. 


“The eee lactescent, papescent plants."—Aér 
buthnot : On Aliments, ch. vi. 
* pa-péss, * pa-pesse, s. ([Lat. papa=a 


ishop, the pope; Eng. suff. -ess.] A female 
po 


pe. 

“Was that history of that their monstrous pa- 
pesse of our making ?”—Bp, Hall ; Honour of the Maried 
Clergie, § 9. 

pap-éte-rié, s. [Fr.] An ornamental box 
or case for holding paper and other writing 
materials. 


pa'-phi-an, a. &s. [See def.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Lit.: Of or pertaining to Paphos, a city 
of Cyprus sacred to Venus ; pertaining to or 
connected with Venus or her worship. 

*2. Fig. : Venereal. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Lit.: A native or inhabitant of Paphos; 
a Cyprian. 

*2, Fig. : A prostitute. 


A 
papier maché (as pap-yé’-ma-¢ché)), s. 
{Fr.] A material composed principally of 
aper. The commoner varieties are prepared 
by pulping any kind or mixture of different 
kinds of paper into a homogeneous mass of & 
doughy consistence. Some earthy material 
may be mixed with the pulp, as well as chemi- 
cals, resinous substances, and glue to harden 
it and prevent the attacks of insects. The 
pulp is rolled into thick sheets, and a sufficient 
quantity is taken to form the article of orna- 
ment desired ; this is subjected to heavy pres- 
sure between cameo and intaglio dies and 
afterwards dried. Its surface may now be 
gilt, painted with oil or size colors or var- 
nished. The toughness and lightness of this 
material peculiarly adapt it for table-ware 
table and desk furniture, interior architectural 
and other ornaments. 


pa-pil-i-o, s. [Lat] 

*1, Ord. Lang. : A butterfly. 

- Conisaburs cannot estimate all the kinds of pap 
lios, natives of this island, to fall short of three hun- 
dred."—Aay : On the Creation. ; 

2. Entom, : The typieal genus of the family 
Papilionide, It has long antenne and very 
short palpi. About 500 species are known, 
many of them from Africa and the Eastern 
Archipelago, Only four are European; one 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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British, but rare, Papilio machaon, the Swallow: 
tail Butterfly, so called from a prolongation 
backwards of the margin of the hinder wings. 
Ibis of a deep straw colour, with black patches, 
spots, and bands, and having a brick-red spot 
at the anal angle. Expansion of wings three 

‘and ahalf to fourinches. The larva, which 
is green, with black bands and orange spots, 
feeds on various umbelliferous plants. 


pa-pil-I-d-na/-¢é-22, s. pl. (Lat. papilio, 
genit. papilion(is); fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 
Bot.: An order of plants founded by Lin- 
nus, now reduced to a sub-order of Fabacez. 
(Lecuminos#.] The flowers are papiliona- 
ceous (q.v.), the petals imbricated iuestivation, 
the upper one exterior. Most species of the 
sub-order are beautiful; the seeds of many 
are very nutritious to man, while their leaves 
and flowers afford food to horses, cattle, and 
sheep. Some are medicinal, some furnish 
aye-stuff, gum, and timber, many are narcotic, 
and some poisonous. The sub-order is divided 
into seven tribes, Podalyrieze, Lotez, Viciez, 
Hedysarew, Phaseolee, Dalbergiee, and So- 
phoree. The second, fourth, and fifth have 
sub-tribes, those of Hedysaree are Arachidez, 
Coronillez, and Hedysarez proper. Known 
genera 295, species 4,700, scattered over the 
world, a large number in the north temperate 
zone. 


va-pil-i-d-na’-ceoils (ce as sh), a. (Mod. 
Lat. papilionace(e) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] 

*1. Ord. Lang. : Resembling a butterfly. 

2. Bot. : Butterfly-shaped ; used of a corolla, 
like that of the pea, in which there are five 
petals. The upperone, which is erect and more 
expanded than the rest, is the vexillum or 
standard ; the two lateral ones are the ale or 
wings; and the two lower, which cohere by 
their inferior margin, the carina or keel. 
{PAPILIONACE&.} 


oa-pil-i-on’-1-da, s. pl. (Lat. papilio, genit. 
papilionis) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.} 

Entom. : The typical family of Rhopalocera 
(Butterflies), and of the order Lepidoptera 
itself. The six legs are all perfect in both 
sexes, and fitted for walking; the larva is 
long and cylindrical, smooth or pubescent, 
the pupa attached by the tail and by a belt 
of silk round the body. Sub-families, Papili- 
onidi and Pieridi, Seven species are British. 


‘oa-pil-i-6n’-i-di, s. pl [Tat., masc. of Pa- 
pilionide (q.v.).] 

Entom.: The typical sub-family of the 
Papilionide. The inner margin of the hind 
wings is concave, generally dentated, and 
often tailed ; the larve havea retractile fork 
on the neck, 


oa-pil-i-o-ni-nee, s. pl. (Lat. papilio, genit. 
papilion(is); fem, pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Entom. : The same as PAPILIONIDI (q.V.). 


pa-pil’-la (pl. pa-pil’-le), s, [Lat.) 

A. Ord. Lang. : A small pap or nipple. 

B. Technically : 

1. Anat. & Zool. (Pl.): Minute, soft promin- 
ences generally adapted for delicate sensation, 
eee There are dental papilla, papille of 

e skin and of the tongue, 

2. Botany (Pl.) : 

Q) Soft, oblong, superficial glands. 

(2) The acicule of some fungals, 


oap’-il-lar-y, a. [Eng. papill(a); -ary.] Of 
or pertaining to the papilla; resembling a 
nipple ; covered with papillz ; papillose. 
papillary-glands, s. pi. 
Bot. : Glands like the papille of the tongue, 
occurring in certain Labiate. 


papillary-patches, s. pl. 

Pathol. : Portions of the tissue and sub- 
mucous tissue of the tongne rendered tough, 
brawny, coarsely papillary, and perhaps 
fissured. General cause, smoking. Called 
also ichthyosis linguce and psoriasis lingua. 


oap’-il-late, v7. & t. [Papiixars, a.) 
A. Intrans.: To grow into a nipple; to 
assume the form or appearance of a nipple. 
B. Trans. : To cover or form with papille 
or papilliform protuberances, 


\pap'-il-late, a. (Eng. papill(a) ; -ate.) Covered 
with papillz or soft tubercles. 


papilionacese—papyrus 


pap-il-lif’-ér-olis, a. (Lat. papille, and 
fero = to bear.) 
Bot. : The same as Papiniose. (T'reas. Bot.) 


a-pil’-li-form, a. (Lat. papilla =a nipple, 
* nate forma = form, shape.] Having the shape 
or form of @ nipple. 


pip-il-lose, a. (As if from a Lat. papillosus, 
from papilla =a nipple; Fr. papilleux.} 

Bot. : Pimpled, papilliferous ; covered with 
minute tubercles or excrescences of uneven 
size and rather soft, as the leaves of Mesem- 
bryanthemum erystallinum. 


*p&p’-il-lote, s. [Fr.]_ A small piece of 
paper on which ladies curl their hair; a curl- 
paper. 

pap’-il-lotis, c. [PAapmose.) 


Pap’-in, s. (Denis Papin, a French philo- 
sopher, who assisted Boyle in his experiments. } 


Papin’s-digester, « [DIGEsTER.] 


* pap’-1-6, s. [Mod. Lat., from Fr. babowin 
= a baboon (q.V.).] : 
Zool. : Erxleben’s name for the genus Cyno- 
cephalus. 


* pap’-1-6n, s. [Pario.] 
Zool.: Cynocephalus hamadryas, the C. 
babouin of some French naturalists. [Hama- 
DRYAS.) 


* pap’-ish, s. & a. (Fr. pape =the pope ; Eng. 
suff. -ish.] 
A. As subst.: A papist. 
“ Beware of Papishes, and learn to knit.” 
Gay : The What @ye Cali it? ii. 5 
B. As adj. : Popish. 


* pap’-ism,’* pap-isme, s. [Fr. papisme, 
from pape = the pope.] Popery. 
“Ye forsake the heavenly teaching of Saint Paul 
for the hellish sophistry of ei HL : Reason 
of Church Government, bk. ii., ch. ii. 


pap’-ist, s. (Fr. papiste ; Ital. & Sp. papista.} 
One who belongs to the Church of Rome; a 
Roman Catholic, with special reference to his 
acknowledgment of the papal supremacy. 
“The partial papists would infer from hence 
Their acer is last resort, should judge the sense.” 
Dryden: Religio Laici, 356. 
{ Though the term is designed to be cone 
temptuous, it found its way into old Acts of 
Parliament. 


* pa-_pist’-ic, * pa-pist’-ic-al, a. (Eng. 
papist; -ic, -ical.) Pertaining to popery ; 
adhering to the doctrines and ceremonies of 
the Church of Rome; popish. 


“It may be that many of thys oure churche and 
congregation, shall trayueil into some papistical coun: 
trey.”—Calvine: Foure Godlye Sermons. 


* pa-pist’ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. papistical ; 
-ly.) Ina papistic or popish manner. 


* pa’ -pis-try, *pa-pys-try, s. [Eng. 
papist; -ry.| Popery; the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, 

“Prove by hys sayinges that it fs good to vowe 


papystry, and great synne to breake a vowe of that 
ynde.”—Bale: Apologie, p. 79. 


* pa/-pize, v.t. (Fr. pape=the pope; Eng. 
a ~ize.) To conform to eae me? qt 


“ Protestants cut off the authority from all papiz’d 
writers of that age.”—Fuller: Holy War, p. 160, 


* E Be eats s, (Eng. pap, and meat.] Infants’ 
ood, ce 
“ Pamper him with papmeat, if ye will.” 
Tennyson; Pelleas & Ettarre, 183.. 
pa-podse’, pap-podse’, s. [N. Amer. In- 
dian.] A young child 3 a babe. 
“The children were slung in blankets like papooses,” 
~—Scribner's Magazine, Aug, 1877, p. 496. 
papoose-root, s. f 
Bot. : The root of Caulophyllwm thalictroides. 


pap’pé-a, s. [From Lat. pappus (q.v.), re- 
ferring to the hairs of the petals Ne ) 
Bot. : A genus of Sapindes, sometimes made 
a synonym of Sapindus. Pappea capensis has 
oblong leathery leaves, racemes of small 
unisexual flowers, a five-parted calyx, four or 
six petals, hairy outside, and pulpy fruit with 
three carpels, two often abortive. It is the 
wild prune of the Cape colony. The fruit 
yields wine and vinegar; the seeds abound in 
oil, which is eaten, besides being used for 
scald-head and baldness. The wood is eme 
ployed for various purposes, 


ES 


pap’-pi-form, a. [Lat. pappt, genit. of pappus: 
(q.v.), and forma = form.) 
Bot.: Having the form or appearance of & 
pappus (q.v.). (Treas. of Bot.) 


ap-po-phor’-é-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pap 
= psectaitpas ; Lat. fern. a adj. suff. ew.) 
Bot. : A tribe of Grasses. 


4p-poph’-or-tim, 2s. (Gr. wdmmos (papposy 
m = fig te dee (q.v.), and opds (phoros) = bear: 
ing, from d¢pw (pherd) = to bear.] 
Bot. ; The typical genus of Pappophores: 
(q.v.). Twenty-seven species are known, from 
Africa, India, and Australia. 


ap-potis, pip’-pose, a. [Low Lat. pap- 

grt from ee ope down; Ital. pap- 
poso.) Downy; covered with pappus or soft 
down, as the seeds of dandelions, thistles, 
&e. 


“That pa; e plumage growing upon the tops of’ 
gome of preity Bere De they are capable of being 
wafted with the wind.”—ZRay : On the Creation, pt. i. 


Xp’-piis, s. [Lat., from Gr. mémmos (pappos) 
Mi oy Trad istbek hence the down of certain 
plants. ] 

Bot.: The calyx of composite plants. ll 
usually consists of hair-like processes, arising 
from the apex of the ovary, when it is said te 
be pilose; in other cases it is plumose, setose;, 
paleaceous, marginate, &c. 


pap’-py, o. (Eng. pap; -y.] Like pap; soft,. 
tender, succulent. 


“Some of the swellings were big and pappy."— 
Wiseman ; Surgery, bk. v., ch. ix. 


Pap’-u-an, a. &s. (See def.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the island 
of Papua, or New Guinea, or its inhabitants. 

B. As substantive: 

1, Ord. Lang.: A native of Papua or New 
Guinea. 

+2. Ethnol. (Pl.): A race including the 
woolly-headed black men of Polynesia. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Pritchard they constitute one 
of seven principal varieties of mankind. 


pap’-u-la (pl. pap’—u-lze), s. [Lat.] 

Med. : A pimple ; a small acuminated eleva- 
tion of the cuticle on an inflamed base, sel 
dom containing a fluid or suppurating, and 
commonly terminating in scurf. 

Gf Papule are an order of skin diseases 
established by Willan. It contains Strophu- 
lus, Lichen, and Prurigo. 


pap’-u-lar, s. (Lat. papul(a)=a pimple; 
Eng. adj. suff, -ar.} Of or pertaining SD pare 
ule or pimples; resembling or covered with 
papule. 


pap’-u-lose, pap’-u-lois, a. (Lat. popul(a) 
=a pimple; Eng. adj. suff. -ose, -ous.} 
1, Bot.: Papillose (q.v.). 
2, Pathol. : Papular. 


pap-y-ra'-ceotis (ce as sh), pa-pyr’-é- 
an,a. (Lat. papyraceus, papyrius, from papy- 
rus = the papyrus (q.v.); Fr. papyracé.} 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to the 
papyrus ; made of or resembling papyrus, 
Keccond birth, Oe ipa ad leaf : 
A tablet firm.” Craig. Dougtege Agriculbure, {i 
( 2} rca (Of the form papyraceous): Papery: 
Q.v.). 


*pa-py-ral, a. [Eng., &c. us); -al.}. 
Made of paper. (Lytton: rey bk. a 
1, 


ch. ii.) 


pay’ -y- & &e. 3 in 
aX Ba (Eng., papyr(us) 
Chem. : Vegetable-parchment. Parchment- 


paper (q.v.). It has the same composition as. 
cellulose, 


pap-y-rog-ra-phy, s. (Gr. rézupos (papu- 
70s) = papyrus, and yedbw (graphd)=to write.}. 
A method of printing from a kind of paste- 
board covered with a calcareous substance, in- 
recisely the same manner as from the stone. 

In lithographic printing. 


De-DU nas (pL Te aces ¥-r1), & [Lat. popy- 
S, papyrum, Tr. wary, = 
the paper reed.) (See def.} ie tc 
1, Bot.: A genus of Cypere, having the ine 
florescence in spikelets, with many overs, 
surrounded by long bracts; the seeds three 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, 


Syrian. 2, 0@=€; ey=&; qu=kw. 


cornered. Papyrus antiquorum, sometimes 
called Cyperus Papyrus, is the plant from 
bia the ancients made per. [PAPER, 
etym.] It has an underground stem, at inter- 
vals sending up ordinary stems eight or ten 
feet high. It grows on the banks 

of the Nile, the Jordan, and in the 

south of Italy. The paper was 

made from thin slices of the stem 

cut vertically. It was made also 

into boats, and its fibres nsed for 

cordage. P. corymbosus, or Pan- 

— manufactured into Indian 

ma 


2. Literature: Rolls of papyrus 
with writings on them ennsth, 
tuting an ancient book. Many 
such papyri have been fonnd at 


Hereulaneum and Pompeii, the 

former partially legible, the latter 

wholly obliterated. “ 
par (1), s. (Lat. = equal.] i 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A state of equality of value or condition ; 
equal value. - 

2. (See extract.) 

“The par is a certain number of pieces of the coin 

of one ee ig in them an equal quantity 
of silver to that in another number of pieces of the 
coin of another country.”—Locke : Further Considera- 
tions on Money. - 

IL. Comm. : A term applied to the shares of 
an undertaking when they are at neither a 

i t nor a premium. 

(1) At par: At the original price; at 
neither a discount nor a premium. 

(2) Above par: At a premium. 

(3) Below par: At a discount. 

(4) Issue par: The price at which stock is 
issued to the public. 

(5) Nominal par: The value impressed on 
the face of a bond. 

(6) Mint par: A contraction of the phrase 
Mint Par of Exchange, which signifies the 
value of the coins of one country, expressed 
by those of another using the same metal. 
The Mint Par lies at the basis of all interna- 
tional exchan since it is a numerical 
computation of the relative number of grains 
of pure gold or silver contained in the several 
coins. [See Money, s., §.] 


(7) Arbitrated par: A contraction of the 
P Arbitrated Par of Exchange, which 
signities the amount of currency in one 


country which is equivalent toa given amount 
in another, taking existing nces into 
account. 


(8) Par of exchange: The established value 
of the coin or standard valne of one country 
expressed in the coin or standard value of 
another. 


Par (2), s. (Parr.] 
par-, pref. [Para-.] 


- s. [Turk., from Pers. phy = 
sf at The fortieth part of the Yeyptian 
piastre, worth about 1-16th of the English 
et is sometimes called the Fuddah. 
e a of Servia is the equivalent of the 
French centime. 


par-a., par-, pref, [Gr.] A prefix used with 
words of Greek origin, and signifying position, 
beside, along, or side by side; closeness or cor- 
respondenve of parts ; out of, beyond, on the 


other side of. 
pounds, s. pl. 


Chem. : Isomerie bodies of anomalous con- 
stitution, as bg erg te the solid form of 
aldehyde, and equal to its triple molecule. 
The expression has been more recently used 
in connection with the derivatives of com- 
pounds, like benzene (CgH¢), in which certain 
of the hydrogen atoms are replaced by radicals 
such as chlorine, &c., in a symmetrical 
manner, for example, paradichlorobenzene = 
CeClHgClHg. 

para-ellagic acid, s. 
ACID.) 

para-oxybenzamie acid, s. 

Chem. : C7H7NOg. An acid isomeric with 
oxybenzamic acid, produced by the action of 
tin and hydrochloric acid on nitrodracylic 
acid. It crystallizes in shining crystalline 
“tufts, which melt at 187°, and are not colored 
by contact with air and water. Heated with 
potash, it is resolved into carbonic anhydride 
and aniline. 


[RUFIGALLIC- 


par—parabolic 


para-oxybenzoic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CgHyHO)COOH, An isomer of 
oxybenzoic acid, formed by the action of 
aqueous hydriodie acid on anisiec acid, heated 
to 126° for several hours. It crystallizes in 
monoclinic prisms, which melt at 210°, and 


forms well-defined crystalline salts with some 
of the metals. 


Pa’-ra, s. (See def.) 
Geog. : The name of a town in Brazil. 
Para-nut, s. The Brazil-nut (q.v.). 


-ban’-io, a. (Pref. para-; Eng. (car)- 
b(amide); (allox)an, and sutf. -ie.) ived 
from or containing carbamide and alloxan. 


parabanic-acid, s. 


NH—C 
Chem. : CO. * Oxalyl-urea, Oxalyl- 
een F “ 


carbamide. Carbonyl-oxamide. Formed by 
heating uric acid or alloxan with moderately 
strong nitric acid. When the reaction has 
ceased, the solution is evaporated to syrup, 
and the parabanic acid purified by crystal- 
lization. It forms colorless, thin, prismatic 

stals, has a strong acid reaction, and dis- 
solves easily in water. Boiled with dilute 
acid it is resolved into oxalic acid and urea. 
The only known salt of parabanic acid is the 
silver salt, CgAgoNoOg, obtained as a white 
precipitate by adding silver nitrate to an aque- 
ous solution of parabanic acid. 


-a-bén’-zéne, s. (Pref. para-, and Eng. 
par < e, pa g 


Chem.: (CgHg)s. Parabenzol. A hydro- 
carbon metameric with benzol, and occurring 
along with it in light coal oil. It boils at 
97°5°, has a slight alliaceous odor less pleasant 
than normal benzol, and forms with nitric acid 
a nitro-compound, which appears to be iden. 
tical with nitrobenzol. 


* par’-a-ble, a. (Lat. parabilis, from paro = 
to prepare.] Capable of being prepared or 
procured. (Boyle: Works, ii. 134.) 


par’-a-ble, * le, s. [O. Fr. para- 
sole” Hom Lat. parabola, from wabanous 

(parabolé)=a comparison, a parable, from 

rapapaddw (paraballd) = to throw or set be- 

side, to compare: mapa (para) = beside, and 

Poe Calle throw ; Sp. & Port. parabola ; 

Ger. parabel. From the same source come 

parable, parabola, parle (old form of parley), 

parole, palaver (q.V.).] 

1. A comparison, a similitude ; specif., a 
fable or allegorical relation or representation 
of something real in life or nature, from which 
a moral is wh for instruction. It differs 
from an apologne, in that it relates or repre- 
sents things which, though fictitious, might 
happen in nature. 

7 lare unto us the parable of the tares.”—Matth. 

xiii. 34. 

2, An allegorical or mystical saying or ex- 
pression ; a proverb. 

“Unto them that are without all these things are 

done in parables.”—Mark iv. 11. 

§ Both parable and allegory imply a veiled 
mode of speech, which serves more or less to 
conceal the main object of the discourse by 
presenting it under the appearance of some- 
thing else, which accords with it in most of 
the particulars: the parable is mostly em- 
ployed for moral purposes ; the allegory in de- 
seribing historical events. The parable sub- 
stitutes some other subject or agent, who is 
represented under a character that is suitable 
to one referred to. In the allegory are intro- 
dneed strange and arbitrary persons in the 
place of the real personages, or imaginary 
characteristics, and circumstances are ascribed 
to real persons. 


* par’-a-ble, v.t. (PARABLE, s.] To represent 
, a parable. (Milton: Doc. Div., bk. i., ch. vi.) 


pa-rab’-d-la, s. (Lat., from Gr. mapaforj 
(parabolé), so called from its axis being parallel 
to the side of the cone; Ger. parabel; Fr. 
parabole ; Ital. parabola.] (PARABLE, 8.] 
Math.: In conic sections, a plane curve of 
such a form, that if from any point in the 
curve one straight line be drawn toa given 
fixed point, the other perpendicular to a 
straight line given in position, these two 
straight lines will always be equal to one 
another. The given fixed point is called the 
focus of the parabola, The straight line given 
in position is called the directrix (q.v.). A 


par-a-bol-ic, a. 
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straight line drawn perpendicular to the 
directrix, and cutting the curve, is called a 
diameter, and the point in which it cuts the 
curve is called the vertex of the diameter. 
The diameter which passes through the focus 
is the axis, and the point in which it cuts the 
curve is the principal vertex. A straight line 
which meets the curve in any point, but 
which whe produced both ways does not cut 
it, is called a tangent to the curve at that 
point, A straight line drawn from any point 
in the curve, parallel to the tangent at the 
vertex of any diameter, and terminated both * 
ways by the curve, is called an ordinate to 
that diameter. The ordinate which passes 
through the focus is called 
the parameter of that dia- 
meter. The part of a dia- 
meterintercepted between 
its vertex and the point 
in which it is intersected 
by one of its own ordi- 
nates, is called the abscissa 
ofthediameter. Astraight 
line drawn from any point 
in the curve, perpendicu- 
lar to the axis, and ter- 
minated both ways by the 
curve, is called an ordinate 
to axis, The grins 
to the axis which passes 

through the focus is called Fas mes tines "i 7 
the principal parameter,or the Focus, cp the 
latus rectum, of the para- “irectrix, pm and 
bola. Thepartofthe axis and a their verti- 
intercepted between its ces, xa¥F the axis, 
vertex and the point in 2244 the princi 
which it is intersected 

by one of its own ordinates is called the sub- 
tangent of the axis. If a tangent be drawn 
at any point, and a straight line be drawn 
from the point of contact perpendicular to it 
and terminated by the axis, that straight line 
is called a normal. The part of the axis in- 
tercepted between the intersections of the 
normal and the ordinate is called a sub- 
normal, [Drrectrix, TANGENT.] 


PARABOLA. 


In the parabola tay 


Ppar-ab’-6-1é, s. (PaBarzs, s.] 


* 1. Ord. Lang. : A parable, a proverb. 
“ And eke the paraboles of Salomon.” 
Chaucer > C.2., 6,26L 
2. Rhet.: Comparison, similitude. 


(Gr. mapaBoArxds (para- 
bolikos), from mapaBody (purabolé)=a com- 
parison, a parabola; Fr. parabolique ; Ital. & 
Sp. parabolico.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Pertaining to a parable ; of 
the nature of a parable ; Peppers by a para- 
ble or figure ; parabolical, allegorical. 

2. Conic sections: Pertainin 
the form or nature of a parabola, 


parabolic-conoid, s. [(PaRaBovorp.} 


parabolic-curve, s. An algebraic curve 
of which the equation is of the form of 
y=a+ br + cx + da + ext 


parabolic-illuminator, s. Areflector 
laced over an object beneath a microscope. 
ts shape is that of a half-paraboloid, the 
object being in the focus. The interior is 
silvered. 


parabolic-mirror, s. A concave mirror, 
the surface of which is generated by the 
revolution of the are of a parabola. They are 
used for carriage-lamps, and for lamps placed 
in the front and in the rear of railway trains. 
They were formerly employed in lighthouses, 
but are now superseded by lenticular glasses. 


parabolic-pyramidoid, s. A solid 
generated by supposing all the squares of the 
ordinates applicable to the parabola so placed 
that the axis shall pass through all their cen- 
tres at right angles, in which case the aggre- 
gate of the planes will form the solid called 
the parabolic pyramidoid, the solidity of 
which is equal to the product of the bases 
and half the altitude. 


arabolic-refiector, s. A cone of glass 
with a paraboloidal depression which concen- 
trates the illuminating rays upon an object 
placed in the focus. A small disk mounted 
on an axial pin forms a dark background be- 
hind the semi-translucent object, wlich is 
illuminated by an annular pencil of rays 
passing around the edge of the disk. 


parabolic-spindle, s. A solid generated 
by revolving a portion of a parabola, limited 
by a straight line perpendicular to the axis of 


to or having 


Pail, bd} ; PORt, j6Ww1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion,~sion = shin ; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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the curve, about that line as an axis. The 
volume of a parabolic spindle is equivalent to 
#; of its circumscribed cylinder. 


ee sere s A curve whose 
lar equation is u? = 2pt, in which w denotes 
the radius vector of any point, and ¢ the 
corresponding angle. 


par-a-bol-ic-al, a. [Eng. parabolic ; -al.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to a para- 
ble; of the nature of a parable ; allegorical, 
figurative. 
“The psalm, being in itself a plain narrative of 


facts, can contain nothing parabolical or enigmatical 
in it."—Horne : On Psalm |xxviii. 


2. Geom. : [PARABOLIC, 2]. 


par-9 bol-lo-al-ly, adv, [Eng. parabolical ; 
-ly.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : In a parabolic manner; in 
manner of a parable ; allegorically. 


“ Which words (Cant. viii), notwithstanding para- 
bolically intended, admit no literal inference.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., ch. i. 


2. Geom. : In manner or form of a parabola, 


» par-a-bol’-i-form, a. [Eng. parabola, and 
jorm.) Having the form of a parabola. 
(Harris: Math. Dict.) 


pa-rab-0-li-na, s. {PARABOLA.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Paradoxide, con- 
taining Trilobites (Oleni) with only twelve 
body rings. It is wholly Upper Cambrian. 
[(OLENUs.]} 


* pa-rab’-d-lism, s, [Eng. parabol(a) ; -ism.] 

Alg.: The division of the terms of an equa- 

tion, by a known quantity that is involved 
or multiplied in the first term. (Bailey.) 


* pa-rib’-0-list, s. [Lat. parabola =a para- 
ble; Eng. suff. -ist.] A writer or narrator of 
parables. 


pa-rab’-d-loid, s. 

-oid ; Fr. paraboloide.] 

Geom.: A volume bounded by a surface of 
the second order, such that sections made by 
planes passed in certain directions arecommon 
parabolas. It is a characteristic property of 
paraboloids, that they have no centres except 
in the extreme cases, when they have an 
infinite number of centres. There are three 
varieties of paraboloids, elliptical, hyperbolic, 
and parabolic. 


g&r-a-bo-loid’-al, a. (Eng. paraboloid ; -al.] 
Pertaining to or resembling a paraboloid. 


par-a-brom’-a-lide, s. [Pref. para-; Eng. 
bromal, suff. -ide.] 

Chem.: CopHBrgO. _A compound isomeric 
with bromal, produced by adding bromine to 
wood spirit. An oily layer collects at the 
bottom, which soon solidifies. Recrystallized 
from. alcohol it forms colourless rhombic 
prisms. Sp. gr. 3°107, melts at 67°, and is 
soluble in alcohol and chloroform, 


gar-a-cam-phor-ic, a. [Pref. para-, and 
Eng. camphoric.) Derived from or containing 
camphoric acid. 


paracamphoric-acid, s. 
Chem. : Inactive camphoric acid. 


par-a-car’-tha-min, s, 
Eng, carthamin.] 

Chem.: Ared substance contained in dog- 
wood bark, Cornus sanguinea, and prepared 
artificially by the action of sodium-amalgam on 
rutin. It is insoluble in water, but soluble 
in alcohol. 


par-a-cél’-lu-lose, s. |[Pref. para-, and Eng. 
cellulose.) 

Chem.: A variety of cellulose which does 
not dissolve in an ammoniacal solution of 
cupric oxide, till it has been acted on by acids 
or alkalis. 


Par-a-cél-si-an, a. & s. [See def.] 
A, As adj.: Pertaining to or denoting the 
medical practice of Paracelsus, a celebrated 


Swiss physician, who lived at the close of the 
fifteenth century 


B, As subst. : One who follows the practice 
of Paracelsus. 
* Par-a-cél-sist, s. 
Paracelsian. 
par-a-cén-té’-sis, s. (Lat., from Gr. mapa- 
Kéevrnsis (parakentésis) = tapping for dropsy, 


{Eng., &c. parabol(a) ; 


(Pref. para-, and 


[PARACELSIAN.] A 


parabolical—parade 


or couching for cataract (Galen): pref. para-, 
and Gr. xévrnocs (kentésis) = pricking ; xevréw 
(kenteo) = to prick.] 

Surg. : The operation of tapping. It is per- 
formed by 2 trocar and canula (q.v.). Para- 
centesis abdominis is the tapping of the abdo- 
men. to withdraw the fluid effused in dropsy. 
Paracentesis thoracis, the tapping of the breast 
to remove pus in pleurisy. 


par-a-cén'-tric, a. &s, [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
centric; Fr. paracentrique.] 

A. As adj.: Deviating from circularity ; 
changing the distance from a centre. 

B. As subst. ; A curve having the property 
that, when its plane is placed vertically, a 
heavy body descending along it, urged by the 
force of gravity, will approach to or recede 
from a fixed point, or centre, by equal dis- 
tances in equal times. 


paracentric-curve, s. 
PARACENTRIC, 5. 


paracentric-motion, paracentric- 
velocity, s. 

Astron. : The motion or velocity of a planet 
by which it approaches or recedes from the 
centre, without reference to its motion in 
space, or reckoned in any other direction. 


The same as 


par-a-cén’-trio-al, a. [Eng. paracentric ; 

-al.) The same as PARACENTRIC, A. 
par-a-chlor-al-ide, s. [Pref. para-; Eng. 
chloral, and suf. -ide.] 

Chem.: CoHClgOo. A pungent smelling 
liquid, isomeric with chloral, produced by the 
action of chlorine on wood spirit. Sp. gr. 
1°576 at 14°, boils at 182°, and is distinguished 
from chloral by its insolubility in water. 


par-a-chlor-0-bén-zo’-ic, a. [Pref. para-, 
and Eng. chlorobenzoic.] Derived from or con- 
taining chlorine and benzoic acid. 


parachlorobenzoic-acid, s. 

Chem.: C7H5ClO9. Chlorodracylic acid. An 
acid produced by the action of hydrochloric 
acid on azo-paraoxybenzamic acid. It forms 
scales resembling naphthalene, which melt at 
236-237° 


par-a-chor-dal, s. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
chordal.] 

Embryology: One of the cartilaginous plates 
which form the first appearance of the skull 
in the development of vertebrates ; so called 
from lying beside the notochord. 


* pa-rich’-ré-nism, s. [Pref. para-, and Gr. 
Xpdoves (chronos)=time; Fr. parachronisme.] 
An error in chronology, by which the date of 
an event is fixed later than it should be. 


pir’-a-chrose, a. [Gr. mapdéxpwors (para- 
chrosis) = false colouring: mapa (para) = be- 
yond, beside, and xpaors (chrosis) = colouring ; 
xpés (chros) = colour.] 
Min.: Changing colour by exposure to the 
weather. 


par’-a-chiite, s. [Fr., for par’ & chute = that 
which guards against a fall; parer = to pre- 
pare, to guard against (Lat. 
paro); d= 


ZZ. against 
\ 


EM ANAS S 
KE ED NA WAS S 


V V4 


(Lat. ad,) and chute 
=a fall.) A Y device by 
whichadescent ‘YQ is made from a 
balloonoranemi- WW nence. Itisa 
light structure, and 4 affords a large area 
of resistance to the It. is 


atmosphere. 
% an umbrella, 20 

' ter. It remains 
closed like an um- brella while the bal- 
loon to which it is attached is 
ascending, open- P4FACHUTE. ing as soon as 
the descent begins, the expanded top serving 
to moderate its velocity. 


parachute light-ball, s, 

Mil. : A thin iron shell containing two iron 
hemispheres, the lower of which contains a 
composition which furnishes the light, and the 
upper a calico parachute tightly packed. It 
is fired from a mortar, and when the outer 
shell, which contains a small quantity of 
powder, is burst by the action of a fuze, the 
parachute opens by the pressure of the air, 
and suspends the lower hemisphere containing 
the now lighted composition. It burns for 


usually in shape like 
to 25 feet in diame- 


par 


par-a-co-liim’-bite, s. 


par-a-con’-ic, a. 


par-a-cy-an ic, a. 


par-a-cy-an'-d-gén, s. 


about three minutes, and is used in sieges to 
throw a light over the enemy’s works. 


*p&r-a-chiite’,.v.t. [PARACHUTE, s.] To send 


down in, or as in, a parachute. 


“I was parachuted down 
A dapper Temple stndent,” 
‘olman ; Poetical Vagaries, p. 19. 


a-cit’-ric, a. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
citric.) Derived from citric acid. 


paracitric-acid, s. [AconiTIC-acrp.] 


pur’-a-cléte, s. (Lat. paracletus; Gr. mapa- 


KAntos (paraklétos) = called to one’s aid, a 
helper, from mapaxadéw (parakaled) = to call 
to one’s aid: rapa (para) = beside, and carew 
(kaleo) = to call.} 

{ 1. Ord. Lang. : An advocate. 


“ Comforter and Prophet Paraclete and poet, 
Soul whose emblems are an eagle and a dove.” 
A. C. Swinburne : Statue of Victor Hugo. 


2. Script. & Theol. : The Being who, both in 
the Authorised and Revised Versions of the 
New Testament, is called the ‘‘ Comforter,” 
alternative renderings being given in the 
margin of the latter. Advocate, Helper, or 
Paraclete. He is “the Spirit of Truth” (John 
xv. 26, xvi. 13), the Holy Ghost (xiv. 26). His 
function with regard to the world is to con- 
vict it in respect of sin, of righteousness, and 
of judgment (xvi. 8-11) (R.V.). With regard 
to the Apostles, to recall to their memory the 
words of Jesus (xiv. 26) with regard to them 
and Christians generally, to abide with them 
for ever (xiv. 16), guide them into all truth 
xvi. 13), to testify of Jesus, and glorify Him 
xv. 26, xvi. 13, 14). 

** And equal adoration be 
Eternal Paraclete to thee.” 
Dryden: Veni Creator Spiritus. 

{| Montanus, in the second century, Manes, 
in the third, and Muhammad in the seventh 
century, each claimed to be the promised 
Paraclete, whom none of the three, however, 
identitied with the Holy Ghost. 


par’-a-close, s. [PARCLOsE.] 
par-Aac-mas’-tic, a. 


[Gr. mapa (para) = be- 
yond, and axyy (akmé) = the top.] 

Med. : Gradually decreasing, as a distemper. 
(Dunglison.) 


(Pref. par-, and 
Eng. columbite.] 

Min.: An iron-black, impure variety of 
Menaccanite (q.v.). 


a [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
aconic.} Derived from or containing aconic 


acid, 


paraconic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C5HgO5. The ethereal anhydride of 
itamalic acid, obtained, together with that 
body, by heating itachlor-pyrotartarie acid 
with water. It is crystalline, very soluble in 
water, and melts at 70°. Its-calcic salt is 
soluble in alcohol. 


par-a-cd-r6l-la, s. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 


corolla (q.v.). ] 


Bot. :, Link’s name for every appendage 


which is referable to the corolla. Specif., the 
corona (q.v.). 


par-a-céu’-sia, s. Indistinct hearing. 
* pir-a-cros’-tic, s. 


[ Pref. par-, and Eng. 
acrostic (q.v.).] A poetical composition in 
which the first verse contains, in order, all 
the letters which commence the remaining 
verses of the poem or division. 


[Pref. para-, and Eng. 
cyanic.] Derived from or containing cyanic 


acid. 

paracyanic-acid, s. 

Chem.: A name applied to several brown 
products resulting from the decomposition of 
cyanogen, or some of its compounds, in pre- 
sence of water. They are all soluble in water. 


[Pref. para-, and 
Eng. cyanogen.) 

Chem. : CxNx. A porous brown substance, 
polymeric with cyanogen, formed in small 
quantity when the latter is prepared from 
cyanide of mercury. By strong ignition it is 
converted into cyanogen. 


pa-rade’, * pa-rad’-6,°s, [Fr.=a show, a 


display, a stop on horseback, from Sp. parada 


Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf work, who, son; mute, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, », @=6; ey = 4; qu = kw. 


=a halt, a pause, from parar=to halt or 
stop, from Lat. paro = to prepare.) 
1, Show, ostentatious display. 


“Be rich; but of 
Ai feet ibe our wane tbat 
*2. That which is displayed; a show; a 
gvand procession. 
“ The rites perform'd, the parson paid, 
In state retarn’d th id parade.” 
5 arcs ‘Swiyt: Strephon & Chloe, 
3. Military display ; the arrangement or order 
of troops for inspection, drill, display, &c. 


“The cherubim stood arm’d 
To their night watches in warlike parade.” 
Milton: P. L., Lv. 780, 


4. A place where a mili display or show 
is held =i drill-ground for sckiiers 

5. A public walk or promenade. 

6. Military duty. 

*7. A posture or position of defence ; 


“ Avccustom him to make Judgment of men by thei 
inside, which often shows i itin little things, whe “ 


yon Sea not in —s and upon their guard.”"— 
parade’, v.t. Si. [Parane, s.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To make a parade or display of; to show 
off ; to display ostentatiously. 
2. To array or marshal in military order: 
as, To parade troops. 
B, Intransitive: 
1. To meet and be marshalled in military 
er. 


A To walk ostentatiously about in a public 
piace. | * 

Then all for parking and ——- = z 
*pa-rad’-ér, s. [Eng. porad(e); -er.) One 
who endeavours to show himself off to the 
best advantage ; hence, an admirer. (Richard- 
son: Clarissa, ii. 3.) 


par-a-di-gal-la, s. [Mod. Lat. paradi(sea), 
and Lat. gallus =a cock.) 
Ornith. : A genus of Puradiseinz (q.v.), with 
a single species, Paradisea carunculata, the 
Wattled Bird of Paradise, from New Guinea. 
Head a beautiful changeable green, throat 
nish black ; upper surface velvety black ; 
basats, black shaded with brown. here is 
& compressed triangular wattle, probably 
erectile, on each side the upper mandible. 
(Elliot : Monograph of the Paradiseide.) 


par-a-dig-i-tal-é-tin, s. [Pref. para-, and 
digital(ir)etin.] 

Chem. : Co9H3s07. A product of the decom- 

position of digitalosin by dilute sulphuric 
acid. (Watts.) 


par-a-digm (g silent), s. (Fr. paradigme, 
from Lat. poe oa 3; Gr. wapdéevypya ( para- 
deiqma)=(1) a pattern, a model, (2) an ex- 
ample of declension, from mapadetxvume (para- 
alain to exhibit : mapa (para)= beside, 
and Seixvups (deiknumi) = to show.) 
*I. Ord. Ivng.: An example, a model. 


bid all things.”—Cud- 
A gh <2 iy ny ema 
Il. Technically : 
1, Gram.: An example of a word, as of a 
noun or verb, in its various inflections. 
2. Rhet.: An example, an illustration. 


piir-¢-dig-mat-% a.&s. (Fr. ig- 
at vy Ors th oon (paradeigmati- 
kos). 


A. As adj. : Exemplary. 

B. As substantive: 

Theol. : One who narrated the lives of reli- 
gious persons as examples of Christian holi- 
ness. 

bel -a-dig-mat’-ic-al, a. [Eng. paradig- 
matic; -al.] The same a8 PARADIGMATIC (q.V.). 
* pir-a-dig-ma&t-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. 
oat nd 3 -ly.]) By way or in manner 


tes example or illustration. 


* par -ma-tize, v.t. [Gr. rapaderyna- 
Tigw (paradeigmatizo).| To put forward or set 
forth as an example or model. 


“Those looks so paradigmatized by you.”"—Ham 
mond: Works, i. 197. 


*par-a-dis, s. [Fr.] [PaRaDIsE.] 
1, A wet-dock or inner harbour, 
2, The upper gallery in a play-house. 


parade—paradoxically 


* par-a-di-sa-ic, * pir-a-di-sa-ic- 
@ [PARADIsE.) Of or pertaining to Parade 
like Paradise or its felicity, 


* par-a-dis-al, *p&r-a-dis’-{-al, a. 
[Eng. Paradis(e); -al, -ial.) The same as 
PARADISAIC (q.V.). 

“ Within this book I found pusered 


Newborn, that paradisul love of his.” 
D. G, Rossetti: Vita Nuova, 


par’-a-dise, * par-a-dice, * par-ad-ys, s. 

{Fr. paradis, from Lat. paradisus ; Gr. cos 
Secaos ( paradeisos)=a ol ete a pleasure-ground, 
an oriental word used by Xenophon; Heb. 
DMD (pardes) = a garden, paradise. Of Persian 
origin; O. Pers. paraddsas; Pers.,& Arab. 
Jirdaus, pl. féradis =a garden, paradise ; cf. 
Sansc, paradega =a foreign country; Zend. 

irideza = inclosed; Ital. paradiso; Sp. & 

‘ort. paraiso.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense as IL. 2, 

2, A place of bliss; a region of felicity and 
delight. 

“ Acoord a pardon like a Paradise.” 
Byron: Cain, lil, 1. 
3. A state of felicity and delight ; happiness. 
“Thought would destroy their paradise.” 
Gray: Eton College. 
4, The abode of sanctified souls after death. 
we Today shalt thou be with me in paradise."—Luke 


Il. Technically : 

*1, Architecture : 

(2) A private apartment; a study. 

(2) The private appurtenances to a convent, 

(8) A parvis (q.v.). 

2. Script.: In the A, V. the word Paradise 
does not occur in the Old Testament. The 
Hebrew word ONS (pardes) is found in Neh, 
ii. 8, where in the A. V. it is rendered 
“forest,” and in Eccles, ii. 5, and Song of 
Solomon iv, 13, where it is rendered “‘ orchard.” 
The K.V. translates the first and second 
“park” and the third “garden,” or, on the 
margin, ‘‘ paradise.” The word, which was of 
Aryan origin, specially referred to the tree- 
studded parks around Persian palaces, and 
the LXX. applied the word mrapadecos (para- 
deisos) to the Garden of Eden. [EDEN.] 
The word Paradise occurs three times in the 
A.V. of the New Testament. It was the 

lace to which Jesus and the penitent ‘‘ thief” 
trobber) went the day that they died (Luke 
xxiii, 43). St. Paul was caught up into it, 
and identified it with the thi heaven 
(cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4). With analogies still pre- 
served to the earthly Eden, the tree of life is 
in its midst (cf. Rev. ii. 7 with Gen. ii 9). 

“ Edeu, where delicious Parudise 

Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green, 
As with a rural mound, the champain head 
Of a steep wilderness.” Milton: P. L., iv. 132. 

4] The grove of trees outside St. John’s 

College, Oxford, is still called the Paradise, 


3. Theol.: Paradise is generally used to 
mean heaven, the place of the blessed, 

J Q) Grains of Paradise: (Grain, { (4)]. 

(2) Paradise of Fools ; [Foou’s ParanisE}. 

(3) Paradise of Infants; [Limsus), 

* paradise-apple, ». (See extract.) 


“ Paradise-apple is a curious fruit produced by grait- 
a pearmain on a quince,”—Worlidye; Cider (1678), 
p. 207. 


paradise-bird, s. 
Ornith. : Any individual of the fainily Para- 
diseide (q.v.); a bird-of-paradise. 


“The paradise-birds present the most wonderful 
developments of plcmage and the most gorgeous 
varieties of colour to be found among passerine birds. 
—Watllace : Geog. Dist, Anim., i. 414, 


paradisc-fish, s. 
Ichthy.: A pular name for Macropus 
viridi-auratus épéde), from the East In- 


dian Archipelago. Its coloration is brilliant, 
and it is frequently found in aquaria. 


par-a-dis’-6-a, s, [Mod. Lat.] [Panavisz.] 
Ornith.: The typical genus of the sub- 
family Paradiseinz (q.v.). Feathers of the 
head short, thick, compressed ; bill rather 
long, stout ; culmen curved to the emarginate 
tip. Nostrils lateral, concealed by frontal 
feathers ; wings long, rounded; tail broad, 
rounded; tarsi stout; claws long, strong, 
curved. There are four species, from the 
Papuan islands : Paradisea a P. raggiana, 
P. minor (or papuana), and P. sangwinea, 
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known respectively as the Great, Raggi’ 

the Lesser, and the Red Bird of Paradise” 
* par-a-dig’-é-an, a. (Eng. paradise; an] 
Of or pertaining to paradise ; suited for para- 
dise; paradisaic, 


" Bae -9 dised, a. (Eng. paradise); -ed.} 
Placed in paradise ; enjoying felicity aa of 
paradise. 


par-a-dis-é'-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. para- 
dise(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ornith.; Birds of Paradise; a family of 
Passerine Birds, “formerly restricted to 
about eight species of tle more typical 
Paradise Birds, but in his splendid mono- 
graph of the group, Mr. Elliot has combined 
together a number of forms which had been 
doubtfully placed in several adjacent families” 
ide eet Geog. Dist. Anim., ii. 274). The 
‘amily differs from the Corvide, to which it is 
closely allied, in the outer being shorter than 
the middle, and longer than the inner toe, 
the hind toe being very large and equalling the 
middle in length. Im his monograph on the 
family Mr. D, G, Elliot divides it into three 
sub-families: Paradiseine, Epimachinz, and 
Tectonarchine (q.v.). 


par-a-dis-é-1-nz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pera. 
disea) ; Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith, ; True Birds of Paradise, the typical 
sub-family of the Paradiseide (q.v.). Bill 
stout, rather straight, males possessing greatly 
developed plumes upon various portions of 
their bodies, forming conspicuous ornaments 
when elevated. Genera: Paradisea, Manu- 
codia, Astrapia, Parotia, Lophorhina, Diphyl- 
lodes, Xanthomelus, Cicinnurns, P; igalla, 
and Semioptera, (Elliot: Monograph af the 
Paradiseide.) 


* par-a-dis'-i-Ac, a. (Lat. paradisiacus.] 
The same as PARADISAICAL (q.V.). (C. Kingsley: 
Alion Locke, ch. xi.) 


* par-a-di-si-a-cal, a. [Lat. paradisiacus.. 
Of or pertaining to paradise; paradisaic. 

“The ancients express the situation of paradisiacal 

earth in reference to the sea."—urnet: Theory af the 


Earth. 
* par-a ‘-Y-al, a. [Eng. paradis(e); -éai.] 
The same as PARADISIACAL (q.V.). 
* par-a-dis-i-an, a. (Eng. paradis(e) ; -tan.] 
Paradisaic. 
Ry ay neko a es Eve dressing & 


*par-a-dis-ic, par-a-dis'-ic-al, «. (Eng. 
paradis(e); -ic, -ical.) Paradisiacal, 
“* Hence we inherit such a life as this, 
Dead of itself to puradisic bliss.” 
Broome. True & False Religion. 
par-a-dds, s. [Fr., from parer=to guard, 
and dos = the back.) : 
Fortif.: A traverse covering the interior of 
a work from reverse fire. 


(paradowos) = contrary to opinion, strange: 
tmapa (para) =against, beyond, and doa (dora) 
=an opinion, a notion ; doxcw (doked)= to 
seem; Sp. paradoja; Ital. paradossa.} A 
tenet or statement contrary to received 
opinion; an assertion which is contrary to 
appearance, and seemingly absurd, impossible, 
or at vuriance with common sense, but which 
may, on examination, be found to be perfectly 
correct and well founded, 

“A great part of the world reject them all, as abso 
lute paradoxes.”"—South ; Sermons, vol. ix., ser. & 
*par-a-dox’-al, a. (Eng. parador; -al.] 

Paradoxical. 
“ Their new paradoxal conceits."—Bp, Hall. Peace- 
maker, § 21. 
* pir’-a-dox-ér, s. [Eng. parador; -er~ 
One who proposes or puts forward a paradox. 
“ Everyone who attacks the direct and indirect con- 
uences of mathematics ‘I shall call a paradozer, 
and his seas) fogs anlar ee eae used in th 
Review, Ivil. 276. Seay 
par-a-dox-ic-al, a. [Eng. paradox; -<cal.) 
1, Inclined to paradoxes or notiens contrary 
to received opinion. 


2. Having the nature of a paradox. 


par-a-déx-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. parc 
doxical ; -ly.) Ina paradoxical manner ; in & 
manner seemingly absurd or impossible. 


boil, ; poat, j5w1; 11, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 
ie seat de Seca Re Wea -tion, |g -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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® par-a-dox’ -Ye-al-néss, s. (Eng. para- 
doxical ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
paradoxical ; paradoxy. 


pir-a-ddx’-i-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. para- 
doa(ides); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Paleont.: A family of Trilobita, character- 
istie of the Upper Cambrian. Head-shield 
well developed, crescentic, genal angles pro- 
duced, Body very long; thorax with from 
twelve to twenty segments ; pygidium usually 
small. 


our-a-dox’-i-dés, s. [Gr. mapddotos (para- 
doxos) = strange, marvellous, and «ides (eidos) 
= appearance.) 

Palwont.: The typical genus of the family 
Paradoxide (q.v.). The body is two feet, or 
more, in length; thorax with sixteen to 
twenty rings ; eyes long, reniform, and smooth. 
Paradoxides Davidis, twenty-two inches long, 
from the Menevian rocks, is the largest 
British trilobite. Sometimes called Olenide. 


par-a-ddx-id’-i-an, a. (Mod. Lat. para- 
doxid(es) ; Eng. suff. -ian.] 
Geol. : Of, belonging to, or characterized by 
the prevalence of Paradoxides (q.v.). 


“The lowest Cambrian, Harlech, Longmynd, and 
Menevian groups may be fairly termed Paradozidian,” 
—Phillips : Geol., pt. ii. (ed. Etheridge), p. 40. 


* pir-a-dodx-ist, s. (Eng. par.dox; -ist.] 
The same aS PARADOXER (q.V.). 


“A paradoxist as audacious as the Dean,”—Daily 
Telegraph, Oct, 10, 1883, 


par-a-dodx’-ite, s. [Eng. paradox; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.: A name given by Breithaupt to an 
orthoclase (q.v-) found in the tin veins at 
Marienberg, Saxony. He subsequently in- 
cluded all orthoclase found in tin lodes in 
other places. 


® pir-a-ddx-ol-0-sy, s. [Eng. paradox; 
suff. -ology.] The use of paradoxes. 


*‘Perpend the difficulty, which obscurity, or un- 
avoidable paradoxology, must put upon the attempter.” 
—Browne : Vulgar Errours. (To the Reader.) 


par’-a-dodx-ure, s, [PaRapoxurus.] Any 
individual of the genus Parodoxurus (q.Vv.). 


par-a-dox-iir’-ts, s. [Gr. rapdSoéos (para- 
doxos) = strange, and Gr. ovpa (oura) = tail. 
Named from the ability of the animal to curl 
its long tail downwards into a coil.) 

Zool.; Palm-cat; a genus of Viverride. 
Molars =; the feet plantigrade ; the claws 
half retractile; no anal pouch; tail convo- 
lute. Ten species are known. Paradocurus 
Typus, the Common Paradoxure, has a black- 
ish body, with some obscure longitudinal 
bands on the flanks, a black tail, and a white 
spot below the eye. It is found in India. 


*par-a-dox-y, s. [Eng. paradox; -y.] The 
quality or state of being paradoxical. 


*par’-a-drome, s, [Fr., from Gr. mapd- 
Sponos (paradromos)=that may be run 
through ; mapadpapery (paradramein), 2 aor. 
infin. of mapatpexw (paratrechd)=to run 
throngh.] 

Greek Antig.: An uncovered space where 
wrestlers exercised, 


* par-affe, s. (PARAGRAPH, 8.]} 


par-af-fin, par’-af-fine, s. [Lat. parum 
= little, and afinis = akin.] 

1. Chemistry: 

() A solid fatty substance, produced along 
with other substances in the dry or destruc- 
tive distillation of various organic matters 
such as coal, bituminous shale, lignite, peat, 
&c., at a low red heat. It occurs along with 
liquid oils in petroleum, and in the native 
state in coal and bituminous strata, known as 
fossil-wax, ozokerite, &c. Paraffin is a mixture 
of several hydrocarbons, probably homologues 

_ of marsh gas of high atomic weight. When 
pure it is colourless, translucent, without 
taste or smell, has a density of about ‘87, melts 
from 45° to 65°, boils at 370°, and crystallizes 
from alcohol in snow-white needles. It is 
acted upon with great difficulty by other sub- 
stances, hence its name. 

(2) (Pl.): An homologous series of satu- 
tated hydrocarbons, haying the general for- 
mula, CnHon+2—methane, or marsh gas, 
CHg, being the lowest term. Many of the 


paradoxicalness—paragraph 


paraffins occur ready formed in petroleum and 
other mineral oils. 

2. Min. : A name adopted fora group of na- 
tive hydrocarbons, having the general compo- 
sition: carbon, 85°71; hydrogen, 14°29 = 100. 
It embraces the species Urpethite, Hatchet- 
tite, Ozocerite, Zietrisikite, and Elaterite (see 
these words). 


paraffin-oil, s. [PETRoLEUM.] 


* pa-raf’-fle,s. (Fr. parafe =a flourish after 
a signature.) Ostentatious display. 
“These grand parafile o' ceremonies.”—Scott : Anti- 
quary, ch. xxi. 


* phr’-a-front, s. (Pref. para-, and Eng. 
a ca A superfrontal (q.¥.3. (Heylin : 
Reformation, i. 281.) 


* par-a-gal, s. [Fr. parégal.] A companion. 
(Richard the Redeles, i. 71.) 


par-a-gas'-tric, a. (Pref. para-, and Eng. 
gastric.) 

Zool.: A term applied to two canals given 
off from the funnel of the Ctenophora. They 
run parallel to the digestive sac—one on each 
side, and terminate cecally before reaching 
the oral extremity. 


* par’-age (age as i&),s. [Fr., from Low 
“on aes es from Lat. par = equal.} 
1. Ord. Lang.: Birth, parentage. 


“Ye are a man in this towne of great parage, and 
may RO moche.”—Berners: Froissart; Cron. vol. ii, 
ch. lii. 


2. Law: Equality of name, blood, or dignity, 
but especially of land, in a division among 
heirs ; equality of condition between persons 
holding equal portions of a fee. 


“He thought it a disparagement to have @ parage 
NES any of his rank."—Hacket: Life of Williams, 
i. 115. 


pir-a-gén’-é-sis, s. (Pref. para-, and Eng., 
&c. genesis (q.v.). | 
1. Min.: The occurrence of two or more 
minerals in the same lode, as barite with 
oxides of manganese, serpentine with hyper- 
sthene and schiller spar. 
2. Physiol. : Hybridism (q.v.). 


par-a-gén’-ic, a. (Pref. para-, and Gr. 
yevvaw (gennao)=to produce.] Originating 
in the character of the germ. Used of pecu- 
liarities of structure existing in an individual 
organism from the first. (Dana.) 


par-a-glob’-u-lin, s. (Pref. paru-,and Eng. 
globulin.) 

Chem.: Obtained as a fine granular sub- 
stance when a brisk stream of carbonic anhy- 
dride is passed into fresh blood serum diluted 
ten times with water. It dissolves in water 
saturated with oxygen, and in dilute saline 
solutions. 


par’-a-go-gé, * pAr-a-gd-sy, s. [Lat. 
paragoge, from Gr. mupaywyy (paragdgé) = a 
leading past, alteration, mapayw (parago) = to 
lead past: mapdé (para) = beside, beyond, and 
ayw (ago) = to lead, to drive; Fr. paragoge.) 

1, Ord. Lang.: The addition of a letter or 
syllable at the end ofa word. Instances are 
frequent in English ; thus, in sound, tyrant, 
ancient, the final letters are paragogic. 

2, Anat. & Surg.: Coaptation, reduction. 
(Dunglison.) An old term for adaptation in 
the form of bones; those which were thns 
easier of reduction when dislocated were 
termed mapaywydtepa(paragdgotera) by Hip- 
pocrates. (Mayne.) 


par-a-g6s-ic, par-a-go#’-ic-al, a, (Eng. 
paragog(e); -ic, -ical.] Of or pertaining to a 
paragoge ; lengthening a word by the addition 
of adceee or syllable ; added at the end of a 
word, 


paragogic-letters, s. pl. 

Philol.: A term applied to letters in the 
Semitic languages which, by their addition to 
the ordinary form of a word, emphasize it or 
mark some change in the sense. 


par’-a-gon, * par-a-gone, s. [0. Fr. 
from Sp. paragon = a paragon, from para con 
=in comparison with; Fr. parangon; Ital 
paragone. | 
I. Ordinary Language s 
1. A model of excellence; a pattern of pers 
fection ; something of supreme excellence, 


“*She is an earthly paragon.” 
Shakesp, ¢ Two Gentianen of Verona, ii, 4. 


*9,. A companion, a comrade, a mate, & 
fellow. ; 
“ their pride, ragons disda: ad 
pie we ee eae 


* 3, Emulation, rivalry. 
“Full many sees Sarpennegs ‘ 
me 
Performed in parame ° des re ee 23 
*4, A match for trial of excellence. 
“ i #6 ranke.” 
Deg with bet the Pe pnemon. 
*5, A curious pattern in a garden. 
TI. Print.: A size of type between Great 
Primer and Double Pica. 


* pAr’-a-gon, v.t. & 4. [PaRacon, $.] 
A. Transitive: ; 
1. To serve as a pattern or model for; to 


excel, . 
za Bo pee peepee a ee a 
and W121. ame. 
That paragons description Oe as 
2. To compare, to parallel. 
“That bright star to Satan paragoned.” 
arte Malton P. Lo, X. 426, 
8. To rival, to equal, to admit comparison 
with. 
“Whi ne saw never living wight,” 
Heian ee ppeteor: Een igites. 
B. Intrans. : To pretend to comparison or 
equality. 


par-a-go’-nite, s. [Gr. wapdéyw (paragd)= 
to mislead ; » connect., and suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A massive mineral consisting of 
minute scales, with mica-like cleavage. Hard- 
ness, 2°5-3; sp. gr. 2°779-2°895 ; lustre, pearly ; 
colour, yellowish, grayish, green; translucent. 
Essentially a hydrated silicate of alumina and 
soda. Dana regards it as a hydrous soda 
mica, and includes it in his margarophyllite 
section of hydrous silicates ; others regard it 
as asodadamourite, The so-called tale-schist 
of Monte Campione, which encloses staurolite 
and cyanite, is composed principally of this 
mineral, 
paragonite-schist, s. 
Petrol. : A mica-schist found in the Swiss 


Alps in which the mica is partly or wholly re- 
placed by paragonite (q.v.). 


* pir’-a-gon-ize, v.t. 
-ize.) To compare. 
“Faire women whose excellencie is discovered by 


OTE or setting one to another.”—Putienkam x 
ing. Poesie, bk. iii, ch. xix, 4 


{Eng. paragon, 8. ; 


* pRr’-a-gon-léss, a. [Eng. paragon, s.; 
-less.] Unsurpassed. 
“This paragoniess fish-town.” —Washe: Lenten 
Stuffe. 


= > 4 
par’-a-grim, s. (Gr. wapéypopye (para- 
gramma)=that which one writes beside: 
mapa (para) = beside, and ypépma (gramma) 
=a writing.) A play upon words; a pun. 


“Some  striki: ragran.”—Melmoth : 
bk. iv., lett. 18, eee E ret 


* par-a-gram’-m2-tist, s. [Gr. ropdypopya 


(paragramma), genit mapaypdupuatos (para- 
grammatos). | oi punster. 


“The greatest paragrammatist among the moderns.” 
~Addison: Speciator, No. 6. 


par-a-gran’-dine, s, {Ital., from t csotapt Sea 
to guard against, and grandin =hail, from Lat. 
grando, genit. grandinis:;} An instrument to 
avert occurrences of hailstorms ; a paragrele, 


par-a-graph, *par-a-graffe, *par- 
grafie, * pyl-crafte, * pil-crow,s. [Fr. 
paragraphe, trom Low Lat. paragraphum, acc. 
of paragraphus = a paragraph, from Gr. wapda~ 
ypapos (paragraphos)= a line or stroke drawn 
in the margin: wapé (para) =beside, and 
ypadw (grapho) = to write; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
paragrafo.] [PARAPH, 8.] 

1, A reference-mark [{]; a mark used to 
denote a division in the text; a marginal note 
placed to call attention in a text or to indicate 
a change of subject. 


2, Adistinct portion of a discourse; a short 
passage of a work; a section of a writing or 
chapter which refers to one particular point. 
It may consist of one or more sentences, and 
is sometimes marked by the character 4], but 
more frequently by a break in the composition 
or lines, 

“That which the Greeke book 
end paragraphes.”—Ascham : Secon Al ag leap 
3. A short passage ; a brief notice, 


ees alts they Cai obtain from a thres- 
paragra @ corner of a news} 2” — Dail, 
Telegraph, Aug. 28, 1885, ras . 


a ee zi [BSE Le ‘ aay, 
fiite, f5t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdh 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite. ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, &, © =6; ey=a; qu= kw. 


* par’-a-graph, v.t. [PARAGRAPH, 3.) [PaR- 
APH, v.) 
1, To mark in the margin; to wit 
one’s initials. ieee 
“The 
oak by whom bp ed be allowed, that is 


paragra 
2. To form into paragraphs; to write in 
Paragraphs | 
3. To mention in « paragraph orshort notice, 
bad) | d ce 
gre phe iy the fo Aleli my oie pon and pera. 
-a-graph-ér, s, (Eng. paragraph; -er.} 
A writer of paragraphs 3 a ee 
The paragraphers epend 
wholesale 1 abuse for Gheten at Grade. aesoribeter'e 
Magazine, Oct. 1878, p. 787. 


E hie, pir-9-griph’fo-al, 
Dene exten’ tc. ~tcal.) are Para 


paragraph; consisting of paragraphs, di 
or sections, 


“It. ya my a tee criticisma,”— 
* par-a-graph’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. para- 
graphical ; -ly.) By, or in, paragraphs, 


par’-a-gri; h- 8 [Eng. paragraph ; ~ist, 
One who epee brief notices, ‘ 


. -ist’-ic-al 
frowk mt Tho sae Po pinthairess 


par-a-gréle’,s. [Fr., from parer = to guard 
against, and gréle = hail.) A small lightning- 
conductor set up by means of a pole in 
French vineyards to aid in drawing off the 
electricity from the atmosphere over them. 
The intention is to prevent the occurrence of 
hailstorma. Arago proposed that the cou- 
ductors should be raised and supported by 
small balloons connected by slender wires or 
thains with the ground. [Pamacnasniun.} 


Par-a-guay (u as w), s. [See def.] ; 
Geog. : A state of South America, south an 
west of Brazil. . 


Paraguay-tea, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : An infusion of the leaves of 
Tea a and that tree itself. The 
leaves, which when green taste like those of 
mallow, are roasted, dried, and almost pulver- 
ized. Three kinds ‘of it exist: the first, the 
half buds; the second, the leaves 
— of the ribs ; and the third, the leaves 
uns These paged gpd ig called 
maté (q.v.), hot water added, and, when cool, 
the infusion is sucked up throngh a tube. The 
tea is used generally in central South America, 

2. Chem. : Yerba Maté, The dried leaves and 
twigs of Ilex ensis, They have been 
examined by Stenhouse, who found them to 
contain 1°2 per cent. of caffeine, 


par-g-héx-y-lene, s (Pref. para-, and 
Eng. hexylene.) 
Chem. : CgHyo. A modification of 8 hexy- 
lene, and formed from it by the action of con- 
centrated sulpharie acid. 


pir-a-hip’-piis, s. (Pref. para-, and Gr. 
tarmos (hippos)= a horse.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Perissodactyle Ungu- 
lates from the Pliocene of North America, 
having affinity with the horse and the tapir. 


par-a-hy-iis, s, (Pref. para-, and Gr. és 
(hus), genit, dos (huos) =a swine.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Suida, from the 
Lower Eocene of America. It was apparently 
ed 


and, as & gen role 


pa-ra-i’-ba, s, [The Brazilian name.] 
Bot. : Simaruba versicolor, [SumarusBa.] 


antheges amamm cane (Paral, &] To 
’ 


*Peratied hye Wee et PT rrawemam, po 


® par-ail, * par-aille, s. (0. Fr.] 
1, Apparel, dress, attire 
In the paraii of Stehe poe 
2. Nobility ; men of rank. 
pur-a-il-mén-ite, s. (Pref. para-, and Eng. 
ilmenite.) os 
Min. : The same as PARACOLUMBITE. 


DOI, dP; PHUt, J6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
spre ay yarn -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, 


paragraph—parallel 


par-a-keét, s. [Parrakeer.] 


par-a-lic’-tic, a. [Pref. para-, and Eng, 
lactic.] [SaRcoLactic.] isl * 


par-&l-bu- s, (Pref. pur-, and Eng. 
Gineiad” : gt . 
Chem. ; A substance found by Scheerer in a 
diseased secretion. It differs from albumin 
in not being completely as ae on boil- 
ing, even in presence of acetic acid, and in 
—e in water after precipitation with 
aicohol, 


&r-Al-dé-hy , 6 
Pp “SF iba 8, (Pref. par-, and Eng, 


Chem, : Col 20s. The solid modification 
ofaldehyde. It is produced by treating alde- 
hyde with ethylic iodide in’ sealed tubes. 
Melts at 12°, boils at 123°, and has a vapour 
density of 4°71, agreeing nearly with the treble 
formula of aldehyde, CgH9Qg. 


pir-a-leip’-sis, pir-a-lip’-sis, s. [Para- 
LEPSIS.] 


par-a-lép'’-is, s. [Pref. para-, and Gr. Aeris 
(lepis) = a scale.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Scopelide (q.v.). Head 
and body elongate, compressed, covered with 
deciduous scales; cleft of mouth very wide; 
ventrals small ; hie or nearly opposite 
dorsal, which is short, and on hinder part of 
body ; adipose fin small; caudal emarginate, 

ree species of small agie fishes from 
Mediterranean and Atlantic. 


par-a-lép’-sis, par-a-lép-sy, s. [Gr. 

mapaAcwis (paraleipsis) = an omission or leav- 

out: wapa (para)= beside, beyond, and 
Acirw (leipd) = to leave.] 

Rhet.: A pretended or apparent omission ; 
a figure by which a speaker pretends to pass 
by what at the same time he really mentions : 
as, “‘I do not speak of my adversary’s scan- 
dalous venality and rapacity ; I take no notice 
of his brutal conduct; I do not speak of his 
treachery and malice.” 


bs ra’-li-an, s. [Gr. mdpados (paralos) = 
y or near the sea: rapa (para) = beside, an 

GAs (hals) = the sea.] A dweller by the sea, 

par-a-_li-pém’-é-na, s. pl. [Gr. rapadeuro- 
péva ipomena) = things omitted ; rapa- 
Actrw (paraleipd) = to omit.) Things omitted ; 
a@ supplement containing something omitted in 
a preceding work. The Books of Chronicles 
were so called by the LXX., and the name is 
retained in the Vulgate, 


par-al-lac’- par-al-lae’-t : 
(Fr. a Ger. parallaktisch.) ~ ms 
taining to (q.v.). 


parallactic-ellipse, s. 

Astron.: An ellipse described against the 
background of the sky when its parallax is 
observed from the successive spots occupied 
by the earth in her annual revolution. It is 
from this parallactic ellipse that the distances 
of some few fixed stars have been approxi- 
mately determined. (Ball ; Story of the Heavens, 
p. 413.) 


parallactic-instrument, s. 

Astron, : Aninstrument invented by Ptolemy 
for determining the moon’s parallax. (Ptolemy : 
Almagest, bk. v., ch, xii.) 


par-al-lax, s. (Gr. mapdAdakis (parallazis) 
= (1) an alternation, (2) change, (3) parallax 
(see below); Gr. rapa\Adoow (paral = to 
make things alternate: rapa (para) = from 
beside, and dAAdoow (allassd)= to change ; 
tal. parallasse; Ger. & Fr. parallase.} 

1. Astron.: The difference between the 
position of a heavenly body as viewed from a 
station on the earth’s surface and as it would 
be if seen from the centre of our planet. It 
is measured by an angle, of which the point 
is formed by the heavenly body, whilst the 
straight lines enclosing it touch the observer's 

ition and the centre of the earth. (Airy: 

‘op. Astronomy, ed. 6th, p. 142.) The paral- 
lax of the sun js between 8” and 9”, and that 
of the moon about a degree and a half. ([bid., 
pp. 209, 210.) 


+2. Optics: The difference in the position 
of an object produced when the wires are not 
at a proper distance from the object-glass. 


{ (1) Angle of parallax: 
Optics : The angle formed by two lines drawn 
from an object, one to the centre of each eye. 
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(2) Annual parallax : 

(a) The term sometimes applied toa parallax, 
if any is visible, of a star when viewed from 
two opposite points of the earth’s orbit. The 
annual parallax of the stars is not in any 
case certainly 2”, and, in every case but one, 
unquestionably less than a single second, 

(b) Sometimes the difference in the ition 
of a star as viewed from the sun and from the 
earth at the extremity of her orbit ; in other 
words, with a base-line of half her orbit. 

(83) Binocular parallax : 

Optics: The difference between the position 
of an object as seen with the one eye and 
with the other, the head remaining unmoved. 

(4) Concentric parallax : The same as Diur- 
nal parallax. 

(5) Diurnal parallaz: The same as Geocen- 
tric purallax (q.v.). 

(6) Geocentric parallax : 

Astron. : The parallax of a heavenly body 
when in the horizon. The term is specially 
used of the moon. When in the horizon the 
parallax is greater than when the moon is in 
any other position. 

(7) Horizontal equatorial parallax : 

Astron,: As the radii of the earth are not 
all equal, it is needful to decide which to use 
in calculating the moon’s horizontal parallax. 
The insertion of the term equatorial means 
that the equator is the particular radius which 
has been employed, as it actually is by most 
astronomers. ‘The moon’s horizontal equa- 
torial parallax varies from 54’ to 1°1/15", the 
difference arising from the elliptic orbit in 
which the luminary moves. (Airy: Pop. 
Astron., p. 165.) The distance of the moon is 
computed by means of her equatorial hori- 
zontal parallax. Theoretically speaking, that 
of the sun can be ascertained in a similar 
way; but, the figures being small, a minute 
error in them would make a great difference 
in the results of computations founded on 
them. Hence other methods are adopted, 
[Sun, Transit.] 

(8) Parallax in altitude: 

Astron, :; The parallax of a heavenly body 
when it has risen to a certain altitude above 
the horizon. 


par-al-lel, * par’-a-lell, a. & s. [0. Fr. 
parallele, from Lat. parallelus ; Gr. mapadAndos 

f parallélos) = parallel, side by side, from rapa 
para) = beside, and * aAAyjAos (allélos) = one 
another ; Sp. paralelo ; Ital. parallelo, paralello.} 

A, As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 

2. Figuratively : 

q) rors the same tendency or direction ; 
tending to the same end or result. 

(2) Continuing the resemblance through 
many particulars; similar; running on all 
fours ; corresponding. 

“Compare the words and phrases in one of an 

author, with the same in other places of the same 


author, which are generally called parallel places."— 
Watts: Logic, 


Il. Geom. : Having the same direction and 
everywhere equidistant from each other. 
[PARALLEL-LINES.] 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) A line which throughout its whole length 
lies in the same direction with, and is every- 
where equidistant from, another or others. 

“That's done 


As near as the extremest ends of parallels." 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, 1. % 


(2) Direction parallel or conformable to that 
of another line. 

2, Figuratively : 

(1) Conformity or resemblance continued 
through many particulars ; resemblance ; cor- 
respondence in essential points ; similarity. 

“The paratiel holds in the gainlessness, as well as 

laboriousness of the work,.”—Decay of Piety. 

(2) A comparison made: as, To draw 8 
parallel between two events, 

“Such a parallel is as absolutely erroneous as any 

thing can be."— Whitney: Language, ch. xi. 

(3) An equal; a counterpart; something 
equal or similar to another in all essential 
points. 


“The hatred of which Jeffreys was the object was 
without a parallel in our history."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch, xiv. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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IL Technically : 

L Fort.: A wide trench parallel to the 
attacked work, for protecting the besieging 
troops. The parallels connect the approaches 
or zigzags by which advances are made on be- 
sieged works. 

2, Geog.: A line on a globe or map marking 
the latitude ; a circle or part of a circle paral- 
lel to the equator. 

3. Print, : A reference-mark ((l), 


parallel-bar, s. 

1. Steam-eng. : A rod inthe side-lever engine, 
forming a connection with the pump rods and 
studs along the centre line of the levers. 

2. (Pl.): Bars fixed at a certain height above 
the ground, and parallel to each other, on 
which to practise gymnastic exercises. 


parallel-circles, s. pl. Those circles of 
the sphere whose planes are parallel to each 
other; every system of such circles has a 
eommon axis, and, consequently, their poles 
are alsocommon, [CoNCENTRIC.] 


parallel-coping, s. 

Build. : Coping of equal thickness through- 
eat ; it is used to cope inclined surfaces, such 
as gables, &c. 

parallel-file, s. A file which has no 
taper, but preserves ‘its size from tang to 

int. One which is flat and strictly correct 
is known as a dead-parallel file. 


parallel-forces, s. pl. 

Mech. ; Forces which act in directions par- 
allel to each other. 

| Centre of a system of parallel forces: The 
point at which the resultant of the system 
may be supposed to act, whatever may be the 
direction of the parallel forces. 


allel-knife, s. Two knife-blades in 
one handle, set paralle] to each other, with 
one or more screws to regulate their distance, 
A microtoine (q.v.). 


parallel-lathe, s. A small bench-tool for 
dentists’, jewellers’, and watchmakers’ use. 


paraliel-lines, s. pl. 

1. Geom. : Two straight lines are parallel to 
each other when they lie in the same direc- 
tion. It follows from this definition, (1) that 
they are contained in the saine plane ; (2) that 
they cannot intersect how far soever both may 
be prolonged, Any number of straight lines 
are parallel to each other when they have the 
same direction, or when they are respectively 
parallel to a given straight line. 


2. Mil. : The same as PARALLEL, 8., B. II. 1. 


parallel-motion, s. 

1. Mech.: A device invented by James Watt, 
designed to connect the piston and pump rods 
of a steam-engine with the working beam in 
such a manner that the former shall move in 

istraightlines. The principle of the mechanism 
consists in the fact that in every parallelogram, 
three angles being attached and revolving in 
ares of circles, the fourth will continue nearly 
in a straight line of movement. 

2. Music: The movement of two or more 
sek at fixed intervals, as thirds, sixths. 

arallel fifths are under certain limitations 
forbidden. [CoNnsEcuTIVEs.] 


parallel-planes, s. pl. 
Geom.: Planes lying in the same direction. 


parallel-roads, s. pl. 

Geol.: Three roads parallel to each other 
and perfectly horizontal, existing at exactly 
the same elevation (150, 200, and 1,250 feet 
above the sea level), along opposite sides of 
Glen Roy, in Inverness-shire, ten miles north 
of Fort William. Dr. Buckland, Macculloch, 
Agassiz, Sir T. Dick Lauder, Mr. Darwin, Mr. 
Milne Holme, Prof. Rogers, Sir Robt. Cham- 
bers, Mr. Jamieson, Sir Chas. Lyell, Rev. R. 
B. Watson, Sir John Lubbock, Prof, Bab- 
bage, &c., have all attempted to solve the 
problem of the roads. They were probably 
made by water, which, during the elevation of 
the land, stood for long periods at the three 
successive levels. Some contend that the 
water which produced them was that of a 
lake, perhaps a glacier lake, others that of the 
ocean. Sir John Lubbock advocates the 
former view, and considers that the waves 
would throw the materials which they moved 
in a downward direction. (Geol. Soc. Trans., 
iv. 3145 Quar. Journ. Geol. Soc., xviii. 235, xx. 
9, xxiv. 83, 273, xxv. 282.) 


parallel—paralogism 


parallel-rod, s. 
Steam-eng.: A rod connecting the crank- 
pins of the driving-wheels, 


parallel-ruler, s. A draughtsman’s in- 
strument for drawing parallel lines. It con- 
sists of two rectangular rules of wood or metal 
connected by cross pieces, usually of brass of 
equal length, and so attached by a hinge joint, 
that the two rulers may be made to.recede 
from or approach towards each other at 
pleasure, so that if one remains fast the other 
will constantly be parallel to it. 


parallel-sailing, s. 
Navig. : Sailing on a parallel of latitude. 


parallel-sphere, s._ In spherical pro- 
jections that position of the sphere in which 
the circles of latitude are all parallel to the 
horizon. 


parallel-vice, s. A vice whose jaws 
move in exact parallelism, a bar on one slip- 
ping in a socket in the other. 


parallels of declination, s. pl. 
Astron, : Small circles of the celestial sphere 
parallei to the equator. 


parallels of latitude, s. pl. 
1, Astron.: Those circles of the celestial 
sphere whose planes are parallel to the ecliptic. 


2. Navig. : [Latirupr, J (4)]. 


par’-al-lél, v.t. & 4. (PARALLEL, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

*J, Lit.: To place or make parallel to 
another ; to set so as to keep the same direc- 
tion with, and an equal distance from, some- 
thing else. 


“The needle... doth parallel and place itself 
per the true meridian.—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
bk. ii., ch, ii. 


IL. Figuratively: 
*1, To make parallel orconformable tosome- 
thing else. 
“His life is parallel’'d 


Even with the stroke and line of his great justice.” 
Shakesp, « Measure for Measure, iv. 2 


2. To furnish an equal to; to match. 
3. To rival, to equal. 


“Great as thou art, ee pearallel'd by those, 
Thy countrymen, before thee born to shine.” 
Byron; Childe Harold, iv. 40. 
4, To correspond to. 


‘“Ihat he stretched out the north over the empty 
places, seems to parallel the expression of David, He 
stretched out the earth upon the waters.”—Burnet : 
Theory of the Earth, 


* 5, To compare. 
* B. Intrans.: To be like or equal; to cor- 
respond, to agree. 


“Sound parailleleth in many other things with the 
sight, aay radiation of things invisible.”"—Bacon - Nat. 
tst., § 125, 


* par’-al-lél-a_ble, a. [Eng parallel ; -able.] 
That may or can be paralleled or equalled. 


“ Our duty is seconded with such an advantage, as is 
not paraillelable in all the world beside,”—Bp, Hail > 
Remains, p. 277. 


par-al-lél’-i_nérved, a. [Eng. parallel; i 
connect., and nerved.] 

Botany: 

1. Having nearly parallel veins, as in 
grasses, or even somewhat curved, as in the 
lily of the valley. (De Candolle.) 

2. Having the lateral ribs straight, as in 
the leaves of the alder tree. (Michel.) 


par-al-lél-ism, s, [¥Fr. parallélisme, from 
Gr. mapadAnAtouds (parallélismos), from map- 
ddAnAos (parallélos) = parallel (q.v.). } 
ey Lit. : The quality or state of being par- 
allel. 
“As soon as they assume the property of enclosing 


space, they lose the property of parallelism.”—L : 
History of Philosophy, i. eee # as ss 


Il. Figuratively : 
1, Correspondence or similarity in import- 
ant or essential points. 


“The wonderful parallelisms in the myths of the 
Aryan world."—Coxz : Aryan Mythology. (Pref.) 


* 2. A comparison, a parallel. 

“Tis easie to draw a parallelism between th: 
ancient, and this more modern nothing btanetae 
Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xv. 

I Parallelism of Hebrew Poetry: The repe- 
tition of the same sentiment in the first and 
second lines of a couplet, as in Job xxxix. 5. 

“Who hath sent out the wild ass free? 

Or who hath loosed the bands of the wild ass?” 


Sometimes, as in Isa. xxiv. 4-6, there is a 


triplet ; at others, as in xli, 9, a more compkz 
arrangement. The parallelisin is not apparent 
to the English reader in the A.V., but in this 
respect considerable improvement has beer ef- 
fected by the Revisers of the Old Testament in 
printing the poetical parts as poetry. 


* par-al-lél-ist’-ie, a. [Eng. parallel ; 
‘istic.]. Of the nature of, or involving paral- 
lelism. (Milman.) 


* par’-al-lel ize, v.t. 
To render parallel. 


t par’-al-lélled, pa. par. or a. [PARALLEL, ¥.] 


a pir’-al-lel-léss, s. [Eng. parallel; -less.} 
Unparaileled, matchless, 
ae3 yell me, gentle boy, 
ep paineer Pre neaum. & Flet.: Phitaster, ii. 1. 
* par’-al-lel-ly, adv. [Eng. parallel; -ly.} 
In a parallel manner ; with parallelism. 


“ Their leaves and branches parallelly answering one 
enue reed ; Antidote against Atheism. (App. 
ch, xi, 


par-al-lél-d-gram, *par-a-lél’-0-gram, 
s. |O. Fr. paralelogramme (Fr. paralilélo- 
gramme), from Lat. parallelogrammum = 8 
arallelogram, from Gr. mapaAAnAdypappos 
Eo eee neut. sing. of mapadAAnAo- 
ypapmos (parallélogrammos) = bounded by 
parallel lines, from mapdaddAndos (parallélos) = 
parallel (q.v.), and ypapua(gramma)=astroke, 
a line; ypaddw (grapho) = to write, to draw ; 
Sp. paralelogramo ; Ital. parallelogrammo.} 

1, A four-sided figure or quadrilateral whose 
opposite sides are parallel to each other, taken 
two and two. The opposite sides are equal te 
each other, taken in pairs, as are also the op- 
posite angles, [RECTANGLE, RHOMBUS, SQUARE.] 

¥ The term is popularly applied to any 
teed lateral figure of greater length than 

readth. 


* 2, A pantograph. 


“ Showing me the use of the parallelogram, by which 
he drew in a quarter of an hour before me, in little 
from a Sreat, @ most neat wap of England, that is, all 
the outlines.”—Pepys: Diary, Dec. 9, 1668. 


parallelogram of forces, s. 
Mech. : The name given to a theorem in the 
composition of forces, stated as follows : 


If two forces acting on particle be represented in 
magnitude and direction by straight lines drawn from 
the peel and a parallelogram be constructed hav- 
in: ese straight lines as adjacent sides, then the re- 

tant of the two forces is represented in magnitude 
and direction by that diagonal of the parallelogram 
which passes through the particle. 


par-al-1é1-6-gram-m&t -ic, a. [Eng. 
parallelogram ; -utic.] Pertaining or relating 
to a parallelogram. 


* par-al-1él-d-grim’-mic, * pir-al- 
161-0-gram’-mic-al, * par-al-1é1-36- 
gram’-ic-al, a. [Eng. parallelogram; -ic, 
~cal.| Having the nature or properties of a 
parallelogram. : 


“The table being parallelogramical.” — Sterne: 
Tristram Shandy, iii. 213, 


* par-al-lél-d-grim’-m6n, s. [Gr.} A 
parallelogram (q.v.). (P. Holland: Plutarch, 
p. 1036.) 

par-al-lél-0-pi-péd, pur-al-1é1-6-pi- 
pe-don, s. [Lat. parallelepipedum, from Gr. 
TapadAnrenimedov (parallepipedon) =a body 
with parallel surfaces, froin mapaAAnAos (paral- 
lélos)= parallel, and émimedov (epipedon) = a 
flat surface, from émi (epi) = upon, and médov 
(pedon) = the ground.] 

Geom.: A regular solid bounded by six 
plane surfaces, or parallelograms, the oppo- 
site pairs of which are similar, parallel, and 
equal'to each other. If the parallelograms 
are squares, the solid is a cube. 


par-al-lél-d-pi’-pé-ddn, s. 
PIPED. ] 
par-al-lél-6s-tér-ic, a. [Gr. LAANA 
(parallélos), and orepeds (stereos) = solid. ] (Ses 
comp.) 
parallelosteric-compounds, s. pl. 
Chem.: A term given by Scheerer to com- 


pounds analogous in composition, and exhibit- 
ing equal differences of atomic volume. 


par-a-log’-ic-al, a. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
logical (q.v.).] Characterized by or Gottain: 
ing paralogism ; illogical. 


par’-a-l6-gism, s. (Fr. paralogisme, from 
Lat. paralogismus, from Gr. mapadcyicuos 


(Eng. parallel; -ize.} 


[PARALLELO- 


: : : 
- fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gh, pdt, 


ez, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, 09 


=€; ey=4; qu=kw. 


(paralogismos) =a false reckoning, from 
fat tp pects retin — e an 

rongly * mapa (para) = e, an iGomee 
@ogizomai) = to reckon.} ‘ ~ 

Logic: A fallacious argument or false rea- 
soning ; a reasoning which is false in point of 
form, that is, which is contrary to logical rules 
er formule ; a conclusion unwarranted by the 
premises, 

“The former of these is the paralogism of fon 


Romanists; the other of time-servin ticians,"— 
Bp. Hall : Sermon on Philippians iii, 1 


PS -THY-d-Site,s. [Gr. rapdroyos (paralogos) 
=unaccountable; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in crystals en- 
elosing much carbonate of lime. Hardness, 
5°55 sp. gr. 2°665; colonr, white, blue, some- 
times reddish. Regarded as an altered eke- 
poh SS Found with lapis lazuli in the 


Lake country, Asiatic Russia. 
*pair-a-lé-gize, vi. [Gr. maoadoyiZonat 
| peralogizomai) = to reckon wrongly.] [Para- 


LoGIsM.} To reason falsely; to draw false 
e@onclusions, 

GJ Nashe uses this word without the idea of 
error which it properly conveys. 


“TI bad a crotchet in my head here to have run 
or jee tory all the moe epee < =e Sa 
and commen paralogized on condition.”— 
enten Stuffe. 


® pa-rAl’-6-gY, s. [Gr rapadoyia(paralogia), 

trom rapa (para) = beside, beyond, and Adyos 

@ogos)= discourse, reason.] False reasoning, 

paralogism. 

“ That Methnselah was the longest liver of all the 

of Adam, we ange believe; but that he 

must needs he so, is perhaps below para’ogy to deny.” 
Browne > Vulgar Errours, bk. vii. ch. iil. 


pir-a-li’-min-ite, s. [Pref. g2r-, and Eng. 
aluminite.) 

Min. : A massive mineral, of a white to pale- 
yellow colour. Compos.: sulphuric acid, 
14°4 ; alumina, 37°0 ; water, 48°6 = 100 ; corre- 
sponding to the formula (2Ale0,)S03+15HO. 
Feund near Halle, and in Brittany. 


BPar-g-ly-si-tion, s. [Panatyzation.] 
Pdr-g-lyse, vt. [Paratyze.] 

ral'-y- Gr. raodX Tusis); 
Seat ieertatiy = te Sone ad fone oft 


pass. = to be paralyzed.) 
Pathol. : Palsy (q.v.). 


pir-a-lyt-te, a. &s, (Fr. paralytique ; from 

Lat. varalyticus ; Gr. ranadurtixds (paralutikos) 
= afflicted with palsy ; Sp. & Ital. paratitico.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to paralysis; resem- 
dling paralysis. 

2. Suffering from paralysis or palsy ; palsied, 
paralyzed. 


“ The cold shaki ralytic hand.” 
= "res Solomon, lil, 150. 


8. Inclined or tending to paralysis. 


B, As subst.: One who is affected with 
Paralysis or palsy. 
“ Para'ytics, whose nerves are ... reduced to the 


enme state as if cut or bound.” — Perham: Physico- 
Theology, bk. iv., ch. vili. (Note 5.) 


“ere ive -Ye-al, a (Eng. paralytic ; -al.] 


same as PARALYTIC (q.V.). 


*p%r-a-ly-za'-tion, s. (Eng. paralyz(e); 
~ation.] The actof paralyzing; the state or 
eondition of being paralyzed. 


Xyv-a-lyze, pir’-a-lyse, vt. [Fr. para- 
ag from Se ruaien co palsy.) 
1. Lit.: To strike or affect with paralysis 
er palsy. 
2. Fig.: To unnerve ; to destroy or injure 
the physical or mental energy of; to render 
meffective. 


“Strong enough to embarrass and paralyse its ac- 
‘ ao tty Selegraphs Aug. 31, 1885, 


pAr-im, s. [Pref. par-, and Eng. amide.] 
Chem. : CHyN,. A substance produced by 
the action of carhonic anhydride on sodamide. 
¥4 is isomeric with cyanamide, and crystallizes 
im cronps of fine silky needles melting at 100°, 
gm dissolving in water and alcohol. 


mes-ci-dze, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. para 
ee ecg it fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool. : A family of Holotrichous Ciliata, con- 


sisting of free-swimming animalcules, more or 
lees “dettencd and Ssymmetrical, ciliate 


boil, béy ; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, 
-eian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, 


paralogite—paramount 


throughout; oral aperture on ventral surface, 
Genera, Paramecium, Loxocephalus, Placus, 
and Concophthirus. 


par-a-me’-¢i-iim, s. [Gr. mapaprixns (para- 
mékés) = oblong.) 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 

Paramecide, from salt and fresh water, and 


abundant in vegetableinfusions, Saville Kent 
records five species. 


par-a-mig-nét'-Yo, a. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
magnetic.) Magnetic, as opposed to diamag- 
netic. (Faraday.) 
pir-a-miig’-nét-igm, s, [Pref. para-, and 
Eng. magnetism.) : i 
sed to dia- 


Magnetism: Magnetism as op 
magnetism ; attraction as opposed to repulsion. 


par-a-mAl-8-io, a. [Pref. pura-, and Eng, 
maleic.) Derived from maleic acid. 
paramaleic-acid, s. [Fumartc-actp.] 


par-a-mal’-ic, a. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
matic.) Derived from or containing malic aid. 


paramalic-acid, s. 
Chem. : CH: a ata a Diglycollic acid. 


Formed by the dehydration of glycollic acid. 
It crystallizes in large rhombic prisms melting 
at 150°, and easily soluble in waterand alcohol. 
Forms acid and neutral salts. 


par-a-mat’-ta, par’-a-m&t, s. [From 
crag been originally made of wool imported 
from matta, in Australia.] 
Fabric: A ‘kind of light twill having a 
eotton warp and a merino-wool weft. 


p&r-a-mé-cdn’-ic, a. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 

meconic.) Derived from or containing meconic 
acid. 

parameconic-acid, s. [Comenic-acip.] 


*p&r-a-mént,s. (Sp. paramento = ornament, 
from parar (Lat. paro) = to provide, to adorn.] 
The furniture, ornaments, and hangings of an 
apartment for a room of state. (Weale.) 


par-a-mén-is-pér’-mine, s. [Pref. para-, 
and Eng. menispermine (q.v.).] 

Chem.: CigsHj}2NO9. A crystalline body 
isomeric with menispermine, obtained from 
the seeds of Menispermum coceulus. It is in- 
soluble in water, slightly soluble in ether, 
soluble in boiling alcohol and in dilute acids, 
and melts at 250°, volatilizing in white vapours 
which condense like snow on cold bodies, 


pair-a-mér’-i-a, s. (Gr. napdpepos (parame- 
ros), for maphuepos (purémeros) = daily.] 

Bot.* A genus of Apocynacee, Parameria 
glandulifera is an extensive climber in the tidal 
forests of Burmah. It furnishes excellent in- 
diarubber. (Calcutta Exhib. Rep.) 


pa-rim’-é-tér, s. (Pref. para-, and Eng. 
meter.) 

Math.: A name given to a constant quan- 
tity entering iuto the equation of a curve. The 
term is principally used in discussing the 
conicsections. In the parabola the parameter 
of any diameter is a third proportional to the 
abscissa and ordinate of any til of the curve, 
the abscissa and ordinate being referred to 
that diameter and the tangent atits vertex. In 
all cases the parameter of any diameter is 
equal to four times the distance from the focus 
to the vertex ofthe diameter. The parameter 
of the axis is the least possible, and is called 

the parameter of the curve. In the ellipse 
and hyperbola, the parameter of any diameter 
is a third proportional to the diameter and 
its conjugate. The parameter of the trans- 
verse axis is the least possible, and is called 
the parameter of the curve. In all of the 
conic sections, the parameter of the curve is 
equal to the chord of thecurve drawn through 
the focus, perpendicular to the axis. The 
parameter of a conic section and the foci are 
sufficient data for constructing the curve. 


* J Parameters of the orbits: 
Astron: An old name for what are now 
known as the elements of the orbits. 


pir-a-mé-tri-tis, s. [Pref. para-, and 
Eng. metritis (q.v.).] 
Pathol. : The name given by Virchow, Dun- 
ean, &c., to Pelvic cellulitis, 
pir-am’-ic, a. [Pref. par-, and Eng. amic.] 
Derived from paramide, 
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paramic-acid, s. 

_ Chem. ; The name given to a white erystal, 
line precipitate obtained by drojping an 
ammoniacal solution of paramide into hydro- 
chlorie acid. It is sparingly soluble in boiling 
water, and gives the zine reaction for euchroie 
acid, butits properties are not fully understood. 


pir-am-ide, s. 


[MELLITIMIDE. } 


par-am-i-d6-bén-zo-Je, a. 
amido, and Eng. benzoic.} 
amidobenzoic-acid, 


paramidobenzoic -acid, s. 
OXYBENZAMIC-ACID. | 


*pa-ram-i-6g’-ra-phér, s. (Gr, rapousuo- 
yedpus (paroimiographos) = collecting pro- 
verbs : wupotnta (paroimia) = a proverb, and 
ypodw (graphd) = to write.) A collector or 
writer of proverbs, 


pa-ra’-mo, s, [Amer.-Span.] 

Phys. Geoy.: In South America a mountain- 
ous district, covered with stunted trees, ex- 
posed to the winds, and in which a damp cold 
perpetually prevails. (Brande & Coz.) 


par-a-m6-nad’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, 
paramonas, genit. parwmonad(is); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 

Zool.: A family of Flagellate Infusoria. 
Animalcules free-swimming, with a single 
terminal flagellum. There are five genera: 
Paramonas, Petalomonas, Atractonema, Phial- 
onema, and Menoidium, 


par-a-mon-as, s. (Pref. para-, and Mod. 
Lat., &c. monas (q.v.).] 

Zool.: A genus of Paramonadide, founded 
by Saville Kent, for Infusoria referred by some 
authorities to Monas, but which possess # 
distinct oral aperture, 


par’-a-morph, s._ [Pref. para-, 
pophyn (morphé) = shape.] 
Min. : A pseudomorph formed by paramor- 
phism (q.v.). 
par-a-mor’-phine,s. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
morphine.] [THEBAINE.] 


(Pref. par-, and Eng. amide.J 


[Prefs. par-; 
Derived from 


[Para- 


and Gr. 


par-a-morph-ism, s. [Eng. paramorph 3 
-ism.] 

Min. & Chem.: The change produced in a 
chemical compound by the re-arrangement of 
its atoms under the influence of light, changes 
of temperature, &c.; by which the interior 
erystal-structure is completely changed. 


pair-a-morph~oiis, a. [Eng. paramorph ; 
-ous.| Of or pertaining to paramorphism ; of 
the nature of a paramorph ; formed by para- 
morphism. 


paramorphous-crystals, s. pl. 

Chem.: Crystals which have undergone a 
change of molecular structure without any 
alteration of external form or chemical consta- 
tution, e.g., fused sulphur yields monoclinic 
erystals, which gradually become opaque, and 
are then found to have the trimetric form of 
sulphur obtained from fusion at low tempera- 
tures, 

pir-a-mou’-dra, s. [The Irish name of the 
stone, ] 

Geol. : A potstone (q.v.). 

par-a-mount, a &s, (0. Fr. par amont = 
at the top.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Superior in power; having the highest 
or chief jurisdiction: as, the lord paramount 
is the supreme lord of a fee, or of lands, tene- 
ments and hereditaments, The title is gene- 
ally applied to the sovereign; but in some 
cases the lord of several manors is called the 
lord paramount, [PARAVAIL.] 

“The kingdom in parliament assembled is above 
the king, as a general council is paramount the Pope.” 
—Prynne : Treachery & Disloyalty, pt. 1, e. 7% 

*2, Eminent, extreme, notorious. 

“ John a Chamber was hanged upon a gibbet raised 
astage higher in the midst of a square gallows, as a 
traitor paramount,”"—Bacon. 

3. Superior to or above all others; pre 
eminent. 

“Every man has some prime paramount ob. 
which employs his head, it fills his heart."—South - 
Se. mons, vol. iv., ser. 12. 

4 Paramount is used by Prynne as a pre- 
position = superior to, above. 


bench ; go, fem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-gion=zhin, -clous, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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RR. As subst.: The highest in rank or au- 
thority ; a chief. 
“ Tn order came the grand infernal peers, 
Midst came their SO ICI 


itton : P. Lay ii, 508. 
¥ Lady Pwramount : 


Archery: A title given to the lady who 
makes the highest score at an archery meeting. 


*“pair-a-mount-cy, s. [Eng. paramount; 
-cy.) The state, condition, or position of 
being paramount. 


“par’-a-mount-ly, adv. [Eng. paramount ; 
-ly. Ina paramount manner ; preeminently ; 
above all others. . 


“In the earlier stage progress was paramountly in 
the direction of acquiring tacility."—Murray : Greek 
Sculpture, ch. i. 


pir’-a-mour, adv.&s. [Fr. por amour= 
by or with love: par (Lat. per) = by, with ; 
amour (Lat. anor) = love.) 
* A, As adv.: In love, with love. 


“ For par amour I lovede hire first or thou.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 1,157. 


B. As substantive: 
*j, A lover, a wooer; used in a good sense. 


“A lovely bevy of faire ladies sate, a 
Courted of many a jolly paramoure. 
Spenser » F..Q., U1. ix. 84 


* 92. A mistress. 


‘ “My fourthe husbonde was a revellour, 
This is to sayn, he had a paramour.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 6,036. 


3. One who takes the place of a husband or 
wife without having the rights. 


“ The seducer appeared with dauntless front, accom 
eee by his paramour.”—Macaulay: Hist. Iing., 
ch. v. 


par-im‘-yl-ene, s. [Pref. par-, and Eng. 


amylene.}) [DxcENE.] 
pur-im’-y-lone, s. [Pref. par-; Eng. amyl- 
(ene), and suff. -one.] 

Chem.: A name applied to starch-like 
granules present in Euglena viridis, a species 
af infusorium. It is white, and not acted 
upon by water or dilute acids, but, on heating 
to 200°, is converted into a gummy mass. 


pair-a-mys, s. 
(mus) = a mouse.] 


Paleont.: A genus of Sciuride, from the 
Eocene Tertiary of North America, 


(Pref. para-, and Gr. pis 


par-a-naph’-tal-ése, s. (Pref. para-, and 
Eng. naphtalese.] [OXANTHRACENE.] 


par-a-naph’-tha-lene, s. (Pref. para-, 
and Eng. naphthalene. {ANTHRACENE.] 


pair-a-ne’-ma (pl. par-a-né’-ma-ta), s. 
(Pref. para-, and Gr. via (néma) = yarn.) 
Bot. (Pl.): The paraphyses of algals and 
other cryptogams, 


pir-a-néph’-rops, s. [Pref. para-, and Mod. 
Lat. nephrops (q.Vv.). } 
Zool.: A genus of Parastacidz (q.v.). Se- 
veral species have been described from New 
Zealand, and one from the Fiji Islands. 


pa-rin’-gon, s. [Fr.]_[Paracon.] A va- 
riety of black marble which the ancients ob- 
tained from Egypt and Greece. 


par-an’-i-geéne, s. [Pref. para-, and Eng, 
nicene). 

Chem. : CyoHy2 (?) Obtained by distilling 
chloroniceic acid with caustic lime or baryta. 
Paranicene is a solid substance, and is con- 
verted by fuming nitric acid into nitroparan- 
icene, Cio (NOo). 


Seren t gine, s. [Eng. paranic(ene); suff. 
ine. 

Chem. : Cj9Hy3N (?).. A base formed by the 
action of sulphide of ammonium on nitro- 
paranicene. It forms crystallizable salts, and 
is precipitated from its solutions in snowy 
flakes soluble in ether, 


pir-an’-i-line, s. 
aniline.] 

Chem. : CjpH 4Ne. A base polymeric with 
aniline, found among several bases of high 
boiling points, produced in the manufacture of 
aniline, and separated by the fractional distil- 
lation of the residues left in the stills. After 
repeated crystallization it is obtained in long, 
white, silky needles, fusible at 192°, and boiling 
above the range of the mercury thermometer. 
It forms with acids highly crystalline salts, 


[Pref. par-, and Eng. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


paramountcy—paraphrase 


par-a-ni-tro-bén-z0-ic, a. [Pref. para-, 
and Eng. nitrobenzoic.] Derived from nitro- 
benzoic acid. 


paranitrobenzoic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgH4(NO2)COOH. Nitrodracylic 
acid. Formed in small quantity when ben- 
zoic acid is treated with fuming nitric acid, 
and also when the corresponding nitrocinna- 
mic acid is subjected to oxidation. It crys- 
tallizes in yellowish lamine, slightly soluble 
in water, and melts at 240°. 


par-ank'-ér-ite, s. 
ankerite.) 

Min. : A name suggested by Boficky for all 
the ankerites in which the proportion of the 
calcium-magnesium carbonate to the calcium- 
iron carbonate is as two to one, or upwards, 


{Pref. par-, and Eng. 


par-a-ndi’-a, s. Mental unsoundness, of a 
chronic character. 


par’-An-thine, par’-an-thite, s. [Gr 
mapav0éw (paranthed) = to fade; sulf, -ine, ite 5 
Sp. parantina.] 

Min.: A member of the Scapolite group of 
Unisilicates of Dana. Crystallization, tetra- 
gonal, Hardness, 5°5; sp. gr. 2°7-2°8; lustre 
Vitreous, sometimes pearly ; colour white to 
gray, grayish-green to green. Compos. : silica, 
43°0; alumina, 36:9; lime, 20°1 = 100. Occurs 
in prisms, sometimes of considerable size, in 
Finland and Sweden. 


*p&r’-a-nymph, s. (Lat. paranymphus, from 
mrapdvyspos (paranunvphos): pref. para-, and 
vipoyn (numphé) = a bride; Fr. paranymphe.} 

1, In ancient Greece one who accompanied 
the bridegroom in bringing home the bride; 
a bridesman ; a bridesmaid. 


“ Medon, honoured paranymph and guest.” 
Glover ; Athenaid, xxx. 


2. A supporter, a countenancer, an abettor. 


“But it is the basest of all when lust is the para- 
nymph and solicits the suit."—Bp, Zaylor: Sermons, 
vol. 1., ser. 15. 


* par-a-nymphal, a. (Eng. paranymph ; 
-al.j) Bridal, nuptial. 
“He who names my queen of love 
Without his bonnet. vailed, or saying grace, 
As at some paranymphal feast, is rude,” 
Ford; Lady's Trial, iii. 1, 
par-a-pée’-tic, a. [Pref. para-, and Eng, 
pectic.] Derived from or containing pectic acid, 


parapectic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Co4H34003. An uncrystallizable 
acid obtained by boiling pectic acid for some 
time with water. It is soluble in water, 
destitute of optical rotatory power, and has a 
strong acid reaction. It forms soluble salts 
with the alkalis, and is precipitated therefrom 
by baryta water. 


par-a-péc’-tin, s. 
‘pectin. ] 

Chem. : C3gH4g033. A translucent jelly, 
prepared by boiling an aqueous solution of 
pectin for several hours, and precipitating 
with alcohol. It is tasteless, soluble in water, 
and precipitable by neutral lead acetate. 
When boiled with dilute acids it is converted 
into metapectin, 

pir’-a-pégm (g silent), s. (Lat. parapegma, 
from Gr. raparnyna (parapegma), from tapa- 
myvupe. (parapegnumi = to fix beside: pref, 
para-, and myyvupe (pégnumi)=to fix; Fr. 
parapegme,| A brazen tablet, fixed to a pillar, 
on which lawsand proclamations were anciently 
engraved ; also a tablet set up publicly, con- 
taining an account of the rising and setting of 
the stars, eclipses of the sun and moon, the 
seasons of the year, &c., whence astrologers 
give this name to the tables on which they 
draw figures according to their art. (Philips.) 


par-a-pér’-ca, s. [Pref. para-, and Lat., &c. 
perca (q.v.).] 
Paleont.: A genus of Percide from the 
Marles of Aix-en-Provence. (Giinther.) 


par’-a-péet, s. [Fr., from Ital. parapetto =a 
cuirass, a breast-plate, a parapet, from parare 
(Lat. paro) = to defend, and petto (Lat. pectus) 
= the breast ; Sp. parapeto.] 

1. Arch.: A wall raised breast-high; the 
upper part of a house which is above the 
springing of a roof and guards the gutter; 
the upper part of a wall, a bridge, a terrace, 
or balcony, &c. Parapets around the flat 
ot of houses in the East are of very ancient 

ate, 


[Pref. para-, and Eng. 


2. Fort. : A breast-high defence of earth or 
stone around a work for shielding troops from 
the enemy’s fire. It is so formed that the 
earth of the excavation is sufficient for the 
ramparts and parapets. Inside is the body of 
the place; outside are the ditch, glacis, &c. 


“Demiculverins from a ship of war were ranged. 
along the parapets."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


pir-g-pét'-al-iim (pl. par-a-pét-al-a), 
s. (Pref. para-, and Mod. Lat. petalun.} 
(PETAL.] 
Bot. ; Link’s name for any appendage to the 
corolla, if the former consist of several pieces, 


par’-a-pét-ed, a. (Eng. parapet; -ed.] Fur 
nished with a parapet or parapets. 


* par’-aiph, v.t. (Paras, s.] Toadd a paraph 
vas to ren especially with the initials; te 
initial. 

* par-aph, s. (Fr. paraphe, parafe.| A flou- 
Tish at the end of a signature, used as @ pro- 
tection against forgery. (PARAGRaPE, 8.] 

par-a-pha@i-sia, s. A species of aphasia in 

which words are wrongly used or mispro- 
nounced. 


* p&r-a-phér-na, «. pl. [Lat.] The same as 
PARAPHERNALIA (q.V.)- 


* par-a-phér'-nal, a. [PARAPHERNALIA.] 
Pertaining to or consisting of paraphernalia 
(q.v-). 

par-a-phér-na-li-a, s. pl. (Lat. parapherna; 
with neut, pl. suff. -alia; Gr. wapdpepva (para- 
pherna) = tixat which a bride brings over and. 
above her dower: rapa (para)=beside, beyond 
and depyh (pherné) = a dower; dépw (pherdy 
= to bring.] 

1, Law: Property which a bride possesses 
over and above her dower or dotal portion. 
It includes all the personal apparel and orna- 
ments which she possesses and has used 
during marriage, and which are suitable to 
her rank and condition of life. 

“*In one instance the wife may acquire a property in 
some of her husband’s goods; which shall remain te 
her after his death, and not go to the executors, 
These are called her paraphernalia; a term borrowed. 
from the civil law, to signify the apparel and orna- 
ments of the wife, suitable to her rank and degree; 
and, therefore, even the jewels of a peeress, usually. 
worn by her, have been held to be paraphernalia. 
Neither can the husband devise by his will such orna- 
ments and jewels of his wife; though during his life 
he has the power to sell them or give them away. But 
if she continues in the use of them till his death, she 
shall afterwards retain them against his executors and 
administrators, and all other persons except creditors 
where en " a een of see And her neces- 
gary apparel is prot even inst the claim of 
ereditors,”— Blackstone : Comments ke ii., ch. 29. 

2. Gen. : Appendages, ornaments, trappings, 
equipments, baggage, luggage. 


par-a-phi-m60’-sis, pir-a-phy-mo’-sis,, 
s. (Pref. pora-.and Eng., &c. phimosis, phy- 
mosis (q.V.). | . 

Pathol. : Strangulation of the glans penis, 
owing to the opening of the prepuce being too 
small to allowit to be drawn behind the glans. 
(Durglison.) 


* par-a-pho’-ni-a, ¢«. (Gr. rapadwria (para- 
phinia), from rapa (para) = beside, and dwvy, 
(phéné) = the voice. } 

1. Ord. Lang. : An alteration of voice. 

2. Music: A melodic progression by the only 
consonances recognised in the Greek music,. 
namely, fourths and fifths. 


par’-a-phrase, s. [Fr., from Lat. para- 
phrasin, accus. of paraphrasis, from Gr. rapa- 
gpdors (paraphrasis) = a paraphrase, from 
Tapahpacw (paraphrazd) = to speak in addi- 
tion, to paraphrase: mapa (para) = beside, 
and dpdgw (phrazo) = to speak ; Sp. parafrasis 
Ital. parafrasi.] 

1, A free translation or rendering of a pas-< 
sage; a re-statement of a passage, sentence, 
or work, in which the sense of the original ig 
retained, but expressed in other words, and. 
generally more fully, for the purpose of clearer 
and fuller explanation; a setting forth in 
ampler and clearer terms of the signification 
of a text, passage, or word, 


“The way I have taken {is not so strait as meta. 
bea nor so loose as paraphrase."—Dryden ; dineis: 


2. In Scotland it is applied specially to 
sixty-seven versifications of Scripture -pas- 
sages used with psalms and hymns in Divine 
worship, 


3. A representation in another form. 


marine; g6, pdt, 


cz, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciih, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, c =6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


‘sag soba vt, & 4 [PARAPHRASE, 8.) 
rans.: To express, explain, or inter- 
et in fuller and peti en the significa- 
on of @ passage, statement, or work; to 
translate or restate freely and fully, but 
losing or changing the original 
_ __B. Intrans, : To make a paraphrase 3 to ex- 
plain or interpret freely, ? 

hg translation isimpracticable, they para- 
Bieta cast aaa 
Felton: On the Classicks, ae 
@-phras-ér, s. [Eng. paraphras(e) ; -er. 
One who paraphrases ; @ paraphrast. a 
* par-a-phras-i-an, s. (Eng. para O# 
~tan.) jah Mm a aces 


* As the logicall paraphrasian osophicall 
CUR wel 4g Bor : Henry ¥. ee 


Gr. rapappacrs waphrastés), from mapa- 
dpdgw (paraphraz6) = to paraphrase ; Fr. pare 
pheaaie: Ital. Sp. parajfraste.) One who 


| paneer nye one who restates or explains 
words of another more fully or clearly. 
“Th i i 
— e —_ aaa ae paraphrast."—Warton : 
4 par-a-phris’-tic, * pir-a-phris-tic- 
al, a. (Eng, parephrast ; -ic, -ical.] 
1, Paraphrasing; using paraphrase; ex- 
plaining or restating the words of an author 
more fully and clearly ; not literal; free in 


translation. 
mice tes oe a Opal faulty.”— 
2. Having the nature or character of a 
paraphrase; free and ample in explanation ; 
not verbal or literal. 


“This is rather a paraphrastic than a literal trans- 
lation.”—Blayney: Notes on /saiah xxii. 


*pir-a-phris~tic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. para- 
tana -ly.) In a paraphrastic manner ; 
in manver of a paraphrase ; not verbally or 
literally. 


“ Ev language hath certain idioms, proverbs, 
liar expressions of its own, which i _ rendible 

er, but paraphrastically."—Howell ; Letters, 

Die iil. lett.’21. 


par hré-ni'— ref, ra-, and 
ne Re ae st called becoune "gene- 
mie attended with delirium.) 
Pathol.: The same as DIAPHRAGMATITIS 
(q.v.). (Parr.) 
par-a-phroés'-y-né, s. (Gr. ddbpww 
( ie amis FP +e Chandy be- 
side, bevond, and ¢pyv (phrén)= the mind.] 
Mental derangement ; delirium. 


par-a-phyl-li-iim (pl. par-a-phyl-li-a), 
8 Tagited —_— rer si be Pa 
dimin. from ¥AAov (phullon) = a leaf.) 
Bot. (Pl.): Link’s name for stipules, 


pair-aph-y-sis (pl. par-Aph-y-sés), «. 
(Gr. rapdbvors (pa is) = one of the side 
rocesses of the spine: pref. para-, and ¢vars 
usis) = growth, nature, essence ; vw (phud) 

= to bring forth.) 

Botany (Pl.): 

1. Link’s name for the filiform rays of the 
corona of Passiflora (q.v.). 

2. The barren threads which separate the 
asci and thece of Agaricus and some other 
fungals. 

8. The more or less delicate-jointed hair- 
like filaments occurring in small numbers 
between the archegonia and antheridia of 
Mosses and Hepatice. 

4, The antheridia, or paranemata, in Bala- 
nophoree. 


pir-a-piec’-d-line, s. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
picoline.) 

Chem. : C}2H,4No. An_oily base, polymeric 
with picoline, obtained by heating picoline 
with one-fourth its weight of sodiuin, washing 
with water, and distilling and collecting the 
oil which passes over at a high temperature. 
It is insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and oils, has a sp. gr. of 1°077, and boils 
at 300°. Its salts are for the most part un- 
erystallizable, 


par-a-pléé’ ay! par’-a-plég-y, s. [Ton. 

Gr. Anyia (paraplegia), for mapamdAngia 

’ y a Joa paralytic » roke, hemiplegia 
q.¥. 


paraphrase—parasitically 


Pathol,: Palsy of the lower -part and. both 
sides of the body, usually from various 
diseases of the spinalcord, The bladder and 
rectum are often powerless, limbs numb, 
urine ammoniacal ; formication (q.v.) is com- 
mon in the toes. The patient straddles and 
throws the feet obliquely outwards and 
forwards, 


par-a-pd-di-iim (pl. po’-di-a), «. 
(Pref, para-, and Gr, méd.ov (podion), dimin, 
from movs (pous) = a foot.) 
Zool.: A foot-tubercle (q.v.). 
pir-i-poph’-¥-sis (pl. pir-a-pdph’-y- 
Ses), s. (Pref. par-, and Eng. apophysis (q.v.).] 

Anatomy: 

1, Human; The anterior tubercle at the 
extremity of the transverse process of a 
vertebra, 

2. Compar.: The capitular or costu-central 
articulation of the rib, 


par-ip*-d-pléx-y, s. (Pref. par-, and Eng. 
apoplery (q.v.).) A sleepy state resembling 
apoplexy ; false apoplexy. 


* par’-a-quét (qu ask), [PARRAKEET.] 


par-a-siic’-char-dse, s, [Pref. para-, and 
Eng. saccharose.] 

Chem, : Cj9H920};. A modification of cane 
sugar produced by exposing to the air, in hot 
weather, a solution of sugar-candy and ammo- 
nium phosphate. It is crystallizable, and 
possesses a greater dextro-rotatory power than 
cane-sugar. ~ 


s a hs a —— 8. (Lat. 
om Gr, wapagayyys (parasang- 
gés), from Pers. fursang.] 

1, Lit. : A Persian measure of length, vary- 
ing in different places from thirty to sixty 
stadia, According to Herodotus it was thirty 
stadia, i.¢., about 33 miles English. 

2. Fig.: Used to denote along distance, as 
we say a mile. 


«N i to hi fame.”— 
Phillipe: Thoderum Poetarrwame i. 18 (ek 167 
par-a-scéne’, pir-a-s¢é-ni-tim, s. [Gr. 

py oo aed (paraskénion), from mapa (para) 

= beside, and oxnij skéné) =a stage, a scene.] 

Tn ancient theatres, a place behind the scenes 

to which the actors withdrew to dress and un- 

dress themselves. 
* par-a-sceu-as-tick, a. [Gr. rapacxevac- 
aids (paraskeuastikos), from mapacKevagw 
(paraskeuazé) = to make ready: mapagkevyn 
(paraskeué) = preparation; oxedn (skeuz) = 
equipmeut.] Preparatory. 

“ They th euastick t of 1 ing.”— 
Corah’s Boo p13. (leva) my ite oi 


* <9 4 4 
par-a-sce-ve, s. [Gr. mapackein (para- 
skeué) = preparation.] 
1. Preparation. 


“To be a parasceue and a preparation to that.”— 
Donne ; Devotions, p. 373, 


2. The Sabbath-eve of the Jews. 


“The same Lord finished ig redemption of ye world 
on the sixth daie, (which ye parasceue e)."— 
Udal ; Luke xxiii, 


= par-a-sché-mat’-ic, a. (Gr. mapacxnpa- 
Tigw (paraschématizs) = to imitate.) Imitative. 


“The growth of these early themes may have heen 
very luxuriant, and, as Professor Curtius expresses it, 
Na paraschematic,”"~—Max Muller: Selected Essays, 

98, 


par-a-scop’-é-liis, s. 
Mod. Lat. scopelus (q.v.).] 
Paleont.: A genus of Scopelide, from the 
Miocene of Licata. 


par-a-s6-l6-né (pl. par-a-sé-1é’-nz), s. 
(Pref. para-, and Gr. gedjvy (seléné) = the 
moon.) 

Astron. : A faintly luminous image of the 
moon, with the margins of the disk some- 
what undefined. One or more of such mock- 
moons are sometimes seen in a halo surround- 
ing the real luminary, The sight, which is 
rare here, is common in the polar regions, 
like the corresponding phenomenon of par- 
helia, or mock-suns. It is believed to be pro- 
duced by reflection from small plates of ice in 


[Pref. para-, and 


the air. [PARHELION.] 
*par-a-sit-al, a. [Eng. parasite); -al.] 
Parasitical. 


“ This parasital monster fixed upon his entrails,”— 
Lytton: What will he do with it DK. vill, ch. vil. 
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par’-a-site, s. [Fr., from Lat. parasitus ; Gr. 
Tapaouros {parton = ¢) eating beside 
another at his table; (s.) a parasite: aa; 
(para) = beside, and otros (sitos) = food ; 
parasito; Ital. parassito.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, One who frequents the tables of the rich, 
earning his welcome by flattery ; a trencher- 
friend; a hanger-on; a mean and fawning 
flatterer ; a sycophant. 

“ Live loath'd, and long, 
smooth, detested anites.” 
hakesp.: Timon of Athena, hil, & 

2, An, animal or plant subsisting at the 
expense of another organism. 

Il. Technically : 


1, Bot.: The parasites on plants are either 
animals or vegetables. Some of the latter 
are of high organization, as Loranthus and 
Orobanche among Exogens, and Epiphytal 
Orchids among Endogens, Many crypto- 
gone in certain ferns, mosses, lichens, and 

ingals are parasites. e roots of the more 
highly organized parasites penetrate the sub- 
stance of the herb, at whose expense they 
feed, and take up from it nutrient substances 
already in large measure assimilated. The 
lower parasites, by means of their cells, pene- 
trate other cells to live in and onthem, The 
former are more destructive to the plant. 


2. Min.: A plumose variety of boracite 
(q.v.) occurring in the interior of crystals of 
the same, and resulting from their partial 
alteration, 

3. Zool.; An animal which lives in, on, or 
at the expense of the actual substance of 
another, There is scarcely any animal which 
does not play the part of host to numerous 

arasites, and a very large number of the 
ower Invertebrata are parasitic at some stage 
of their existence, Parasites may enter the 
system in the following ways: 


Most smi 


case wit! 

Van Beneden divided Parasites into three 
classes: (1) Parasites proper, living at the 
expense of the organic substance of the 
hosts, as the tapeworm; (2) Commensals, 
who live with, or on, but not at the expense 
of their hosts, as sea anemones often live on 
shells of hermit-crabs, and come in for a 
share of their prey; and (3) Mutualists, a 
class not clearly defined, and now generally 
abandoned, Leuckhart divided Parasites into 
Ecto- and Endo-parasites, according as they 
lived on, or within, theirhosts. Of the latter, 
by far the larger number belong to the type 
Vermes. Vertebrate parasites are rare, but 
exist among the Pisces. Myxine (the Hag- 
fish or Borer) penetrates the abdominal cavity 
of Gadoids, and feeds on their flesh; the 
species of Fierasfer, Encheliophis, and Eche- 
neis, and some Siluroids, are commensals 
rather than true parasites. 

“The special parasites of man are estimated by 
Cobbold at as many as 121 species (18 Trematodes, 16 
Cestodes, 21 Nematoids, 10 Leeches, 17 Arachnids, 
44 Insects); many of these, especially among insects 
. .. have occurred only very rarely, and should not be 
reckoned ; while a considerable number of the trul 
parasitic forms have been only once or twice deseri! 
—the above estimate thus becoming reduced well-nigh 
to half."—Zncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xviii, 260, 

par-a-sit-ic, * par-a-sit’-ic-al, a. [Fr. 
parasitique, from Lat. parasiticus ; Gr, mapa- 
ourixos(parasitikos).] (PARASITS.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: Of the nature of 2 parasite ; 

meanly fawning ; sycophantic, 

“Confidently asserted by parasitical court direc 
tors."—Prynne: Treachery & Disloyalty, pt. iv., p 129. 

II. Technically : 

1. Nat. Science ; Living on or at the expense 

of another organism. (Parasite, IL. 1, 3.] 

“The history of parasitic fishes is almost unknown,” 
—Giinther ; Study of Fishes, p. 705. 

2. Philol.: Applied to a letter which is 
attached to a word erroneously or by false 
analogy: as, the ¢ in tyrant and margent, 


* par’ -a-sit’-ic-al-l¥, adv. [Eng. parasitical ; 
y-) 


1, Ord. Lang.: In a parasitic manner ; like 
a parasite; in a fawning, wheedling, or flat- 
tering manner, 


“The courtiers .. “ Paranttente. made bim their 
common mark.”—Sir 7, Herbert ; Travels, p. 177. 
2. Nat. Science: In, on, or at expense of the 
substance of another organism. 
“They live parasitically in cavities of other marine 
animals."—@finther : Study of Fishes, p. 549. 


; . a 
boil, péat, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
jo oe aad -tion, apes shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ‘c.= bel. del 
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* par-a-sit’-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. para- 
sitical; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
parasitical ; parasitism. 


par-a-sit’-i-cl, s. pl. [Lat., mase. pl. of para- 
siticus = parasitic (q.v.). J ‘ 

Pathol. : An order of skin diseases, divided 
into Dermatophyta (diseases caused by para- 
sitic plants), and Dermatozoa (those arising 
from parasitic animals). 


*par-a-sit’-i-cide, s. &a. (Eng. parasite, and 
Lat. cedo (in comp. cido) = to kill.] 

A. As subst. : An agent or preparation for 
destroying parasites on the bodies of animals 
or plants. 

B asadj.: Killing or fitted to kill para- 
sites. 


“Where the parasiticide lotion can soak."—Tanner : 
Practical Med, (ed. 7th), ii. 490, 


par’-a-sit-ism, s. [Eng. parasit(e); -ism.] 
* 1, The manners or behaviour of a parasite ; 
the act of a parasite. 
“Tt can be neither paradox nor parasitism to say.” 
Bp. Hull : Character of Mun. 
2. The quality or state of being a parasite 
on animals or plants. 


par-a-si-t0l’-3-gy, s. [Eng. parasit(e) ; 
-ology.] That branch of natural science which 
deals with the nature and habits of parasites. 


par’-a-sol, s. [Fr., from Port. parasol, from 
parar = to ward off, and sol = the sun; Sp. para- 
sol; Ital. parasole.) A small umbrella or sun- 
shade carried by ladies to shelter them from 
the rays of the sun. 


“Over whose head one officer holds a parasol.”— 
Sir 7. Herbert ; Travels, p. 163. 


* par’-a-s6l, v.t. [PARAsoL, s.] To cover or 
shade with or as with a parasol. 


“Frondent trees parasol the streets.”— Carlyle: 
Hiscelianies, iv. 268. 


* pir-a-s0-létte’, s. [Fr., dimin. from 
parasol (q.v.).] A small parasol. 


par-a-spér-ma-ti-iim (pl. par-a-spér- 
ma -ti-a (t as sh), s._ [Pref. para-, and Mod. 
Lat. spermatium (q.v.).] 
Bot. (Pl.): Short reproductive bodies or 
spores found in sume Algals. 


par-a-svhén’-oid, a. [Pref. para-, and Eng. 
sphenoid (q.v.). ] 

Compar. Anat. : A long azygous bone which 
Tuns from before backward under the base of 
the skull in the Ichthyopsida and some Rep- 
tiles. (Huzley.) 


par-as-tac’-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. paras- 
tac{us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Huxley’s Crustacean 
tribe Astacina (Crayfishes), based on modifi- 
cations of the structure of the branchie. It 
contains six genera: Parastacus, Paraneph- 
rops, Astacopsis, Cheraps, Engzeus, and As- 
tacoides. Distribution, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Madagascar, and South America. 


par-as'-ta-cine, a [Mod. Lat. parastac(us) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ine.] Belonging to or having 
the characteristics of the genus Parastacus 
(q.v.). [POTAMOBIINE.] 


par-as'-ta-ctis, s. [Pref. par-, and Mod. 
Lat. astacus (q.v.).] 

Zool, : A genus of Crayfishes, founded by 
Prof. Huxley on two species (Astacus brasili- 
ensis and A. pilimanus), which he separated 
froin Astacus, on account of peculiarities in 
the branchie. 


par-a-sta’-mén, par-a-sté-mon (pl. 
par-a-sté-mo’-nes, s. [Pref. para-, and 
Lat. stamen, or Gr. orjpwy (stémon) = warp.) 
. Bot.: Link’s name for every appendage 
referable to the stamens. (Used of sterile 
stainens, &c.) 


pa-ras’-ta-ta (pl. pa-ras'-ta-tz), s. [Lat., 
Gr. mapuordtys (parastatés) = one who stands 
by or near: mapdoras (parastas) =a column 
or pillar.] 
Arch.: A column, a pillar. Vitruvius uses 
the term to signify the square posts placed 
behind the columns of the basilica, 


par-a-stil-bite, s. 
stilbite.] 
Min. : The same as EprsTILBItE (q.v.). 


{Pref. para-, and Eng. 


parasiticalness—parbuckle 


ar-a-sty lis (pl. par-a-sty-11), s. [Pref. 
vs para, ack Lat. stylus (pl. styli) ; Gr. orvAos 
(stulos) = a pillar.) 
Bet. (Pl.): Abortive styles. 


par-a-sil’-chi-a, s. [Pref. para- (q.v.), and 
Gr. godxos (sowchos) = the name of the croco- 
dile in one part of Egypt.] 

Palcont. : A sub-order of Crocodilia estab- 
lished by Huxley. The nasal chambers commu- 
nicate with the mouth by apertures situated 
between the anterior portion of theskull. The 
centres of the vertebre are amphiccelous ; the 
acetabular portion of the ischium is like that 
of a lizard. They are the oldest Crocodilia. 
The suborder includes two genera, Stagono- 
lepis and Belodon, both Triassic. 


par-a-su—chi-an, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. para- 
suchi(a); Eng. suff. -an.J 
A. As adj.: Of or belonging to the Para- 
suchia (q.v.). 
“The kind of change which would convert a Para- 


suchian Crocodile into a Mesosuchian.”—Quar. Journ. 
Geol. Soc., xxxi. 429. 


B. As subst.: Any reptile of the sub-order 
Parasuchia (q.v.). 


par-a-syn’-ax-is, s. [Lat., from Gr. map- 
acvvatis (parasunazis), from rapacuvdyw 
(parasunago) = to assemble unlawfully : mapa 
para) = beside, beyond, against, and ebvates 
Cees) =anassembly.] [(SyYNAXIS.] 
Civil Law: An unlawful meeting. 


par-a-tiie'-tic,a. [ParatTaxis.] Pertaining 
to or characterized by parataxis. 


par-a-tar-tar-ic, a. (Pref. pora-, and 
Eng. tartaric.] Derived from or containing 
tartaric acid. 


paratartaric-acid, s. [Racemic-acip.] 


par-a-tar-trim-ide, s. [Pref. para-, and 
Eng. tartramide.] [RACEMAMIDE.] 


par-a-tax’-is, s. (Lat., from Gr. rapardécs 
(paratawis), from waparacow (paratassd), fut. 
mapataéw (parataxd) = to arrange side by side : 
mapa (para) = beside, along, and racaw (tassd) 
= to range.] 

Gram.: The mere ranging of propositions 
one after another without regard to connection 
G. See ena It is the opposite of syntax 

q.V.)s 


pir-a-thér’-mic, + par-a-thér’-mal, a. 
[Pref. para-, and Eng. thermic, thermal. 
Physics: So changing with changes of tem- 
perature as to counterbalance their effects. 


+ parathermic-rays, s. pl. 

Optics: Herschel’s name for certain rays 
most discernible in the orange and red bands 
of the solar spectrum, 


pa-rath’-é€-sis, s. [Gr. tapadeots (parathests) : 
Tapa (para) = beside, and @€ers (thesis) = a 
placing ; riOnue (tithémt) = to place.) 

1. Gram.: The placing of two or more 
nouns in the same case ; apposition. 

2, Greek Church: A prayer uttered by a 
bishop over converts or catechumens, 

3. Philol.: A name given to what is often 
considered the first development of language, 
in which language consists merely of mono- 
syllabic roots, grammatical relations being 
expressed by the juxtaposition of roots, and 
the same root, according to its position ina 
sentence performing-the functions of a noun, 
a verb, an adjective, &c. : example, the Chinese 
language. 

4, Print.: The matter contained between 
two brackets [—}. 

5. Rhet. : A parenthetical notice, usually of 
matter to be afterwards expanded, 


* par-a-thét ie, a. ' [PARATHESIS.] 
Gram. : Pertaining or relating to parathesis : 
placed in apposition. 


par-a-thor’-ite, s. 
thorite.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in minute prisms, embedded in danburite and 
orthoclase, at Danbury, Connecticut. Hard- 
ness, 5 to 5°5; lustre, sub-resinous ; colour 
red to black. Compos., yet uncertain. 


par-a-tol’-u-éne, s, 
toluene. ] 
Chem. : C7Hg. 


(Pref. para-, and Eng, 


(Pref. para-, and Eng. 


A hydrocarbon isomeric 


with toluene, present in light coal-tar oil. It 
boils at 119°5°. 


par-a-tol’-u-6l, s. [PARATOLUEN:.} 


* pa-rat’-0-moits, a. [Pref. para-, and Gr. 
Toun (tomé) = cutting.) 
Min.: A word used by Mohs to designate 
those mineral species whose cleavages were net 
parallel tu those of open forms, such as prisms. 


ar-a-ton’-ic, a. ([Pref. para-, and Eng. 
CES |’ Sensifive to light. (Applied 
especially to plants.) 


paratonic-curvature, s. 

Bot.: Curvature of sensitive leaves, as ef 
Oxalis, the Scarlet-runner, &c., produced by 
light. 


p&r-a-ton-nérre’, s. [Fr., from parer=te 
ward off, and tonnerre = thunder.) A light- 
ning-conductor. 


* par-aun-ter, adv. [A corrupt. of paraven- 
ture (q.v.).] Peradventure; by chance; haply. 


* par-a-vail’, a. (0. Fr. par aval =at the 
ttom.] Inferior, lowest; the opposite te 
paramount (q.v.). In feudal law applied te 
the lowest tenant holding under a mean er 
mediate lord, as distinguished from a tenamt 
in capite (or in chief) who holds immediately 
of the sovereign. ‘ 


“Let him... no longer hold kings as his servants 
paravaile.”—Hooker : Discourse of Justification. 


* par-a-vant’ (1), * par-a-vaunt' (1), edy. 
(Fr. par = by, and avant = before.) In front ; 
openly, publicly. 

“ That faire one 
That in the midst was placed paravaunt.” 
Spenser: F Q., VI. x. WB. 

* par-a-vant’ (2), * par-a-vaunt (2), adv. 
[A corrupt. of paraventure (q.v.).] Peradvea- 
ture ; perhaps. 


* par-a-vén’-ture, adv. ([Fr.] Peradven- 
ture; by chance; perhaps, haply. 


par-ax’-i-al, a. [Pref. para-, and Lat. axts 

(q.v.). ] 

Anatomy : 

1, Applied to the second or more superficial 
part of the ventro-lateral muscle. (Mivart.) 

2. Applied to that portion of the canal- 
system of the Ctenophora which comprises 
the paragastric canals. 


* par-ays, s. 


par’-boil, *par-boile, * par-boyle 
* par-boyl-yn, * per-boyl, v.t. [0. Fr. 
arbouillir=to cook thoroughly, from Low 
at. parbullio; Lat. perbullio=to cook the- 
roughly: per = through, thoroughly, ard 
bullio = to cook.) : 
* 1. To boil or cook thoroughly. (Bes Jen- 
son: Every Man, iv. i. 16.) 
2. To boil in part; to boil in a mederate 
degree. 
“ Like the scum starved men did draw 
From parboil'd shoes and boots.” 
Donne: Elegy viii. 
{| This meaning is due to a false conceptiom 
of the etymology, imagining it to be from Eng. 
part, and boil. 
3. To raise little vesicles on the skin ty 
means of heat. 


* par’-break, * par-brake, v.i. & t. (Pret. 
par-, and Eng. break ; ef. Ger. erbrechen = te 
vomit. ] 

1, Intrans. : To vomit. 
2. Trans.: To vomit, to eject; te give 
vent to. 
“As if I should parbreak 
ptoraneti aponiheeGrenaaha, yMlecah aie 
* par’-break, s. [PARBREAK, v.] Vomit. 
“ Her filthy parbreak all the place defiled has.” 
Spenser: F, Q., L. i, 20. 
par’-biic-kle, par’-biin-cle, s. (Pref. par-, 
and bucile, s.] 
Nautical: 
1, A double sling made of a single rope, for 
hoisting or lowering a cask or sabe ra 
2, A means for raising or lowering. The 
bight of the rope is placed round a post; the 
cask, spar, or gun lies in the double loop. 
This plan is adopted in Captain Cunninghane’s 
mode of furling sails by rolling the yard. The 
latter lies in the bight of the chain, and is 
rolled as it is raised or lowered, the yard-arms 
resting in hoops slung from the lifts. 


[PARADISE. ] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, o 


=€; ey=4a; qu =kw. 


Ppar-biic-kle, v.t. [Parsuck.e, s.] To lower 
or hoist by means of a parbuckle. 

_ Par’-cz, s. pl. (Lat.] 

Roman Antig. : The Fates (q.v.). 


* par-cas, adv. [Fr. par = by, and cas (Lat. 
easus) = chance.) By chance; perchance, per- 
adventure, 

*par-ceit, s. [Norm. Fr] Perception. 


(Utichard the Redeles, prol., 17.) 


par’-¢el (1), * par-cell, * par-celle, 

-cel, s. [KFr. parcelle, from Low Lat. 

particeila, dimin. of Lat. pars (genit. partis) 
=a part.) 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1, A portion or part of anything taken 
separately ; a piece, an item; a single con- 
stituent part. 

Wines bee a the mouth.”—Shakesp. ; Merry 


2. A part belonging to a whole ; as, in law, 
ne piece of ground is part and parcel of a 
greater piece. 

* 3. An indefinite number of persons; a 
party, a group. 

“ Tam glad this parce? of wooers are so reasonable.” 

sp.: Merchant of Venice, i. 2 

4. A collection; a number or quantity; a 
Wt, a bundle. 

= do they pene by = Laid i. fair a and 

e 
Eoyood to bedone."—L'strange 

5. A bundle, a package ; a number of things 
packed or tied together. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Naut.: A wrapping of tarred canvas on 
a@ rope to Beet chating. It is cut in long, 
narrow strips, well tarred, and made up into 
rolls befure commencing to lay it on the rope. 
Usually, the rope is wormed, then parcelled, 
and then served. (See under these heads.) 

2. Law (Pl.): A description of property 
formally set forth in a conveyance, together 
with the boundaries thereof, in order to its 
easy identification. 


* parcel-bawd, s. One who is half a 
bawa. 


“He, sir? a tapster, sir; parcel-bawd; one that 
serves Se bad woman."—Shakesp.: Meusure for Mea- 
sure, li, 1. 


id cel-b) a, Partially blind, half 
— 


“Unfortunately I cannot find any dictionary autho- 
Fangsinerery” heh ... I have met with the expres- 
parcel-blind somewhere in the course of ng— 

of that fact I am certain—but where I cannot now re- 
—G. A. Sala > Echoes ; [lus Lon, News, Feb. 


mem ber.” 
parcel-book, s. A book in which the 
despatch of parcels is registered. 


Se apetaemaama s. Partially deaf; half 


pareer- et. * parcell-guilt, a. Par- 
tially gilt. 

“Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet, 
sitting in my Dolphin-chamber.”"—shakesp. - 2 Henry 
IV¥., iv. 1. 

ei 1-; ty, a. In some degree 
guilty. (Ben Jonson: Poetaster, v. 1.) 


- el-learned, a. Partly learned ; 
half educated. 

a ; ad 

Fey oy wy orn a 
bas -maker, s. One of two officers 
of the exchequer who made the parcels of the 
escheators’ accounts, and delivered the same 
to the auditors to make up their accounts 
therewith. 

*parcel-mele, adv. [Eng. parcel, and 
Mid. Eng. mele=A.3. mélum= dit by dit; 
dat. pl. of mal = a bit ; ef. piecemeal.] By bits ; 
bit by bit ; in parts. 

“ Parcel-mele toa man. and parcel-mele to another.” 

—Chaucer : Persones Tale. 


parcel-office, s. An office or place where 
pls are received for transmission and 


elivery. 
*parcel-poet, s. One who is half a 


33 a poor poet, (Ben Jonson: Poetaster, 
iv. 3. 


arcel-post, s. That department of the 
Ene lish Post Office which undertakes the 
collection and delivery of parcels by means of 
the post. It was established by Mr. H. Faw- 
cett, M.P. (Postmaster General), in 1883. 


Ses) eerie en TTT 
boil, m 6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, ; 
pe ay pt ng -tion, pees = shin 7 -tion, -sion= zhin. ~cious. -tious, -sious = shis. -ble. ~dle, 


parbuckle—pard 
parcel-van,s. A light cart for the con- 


veyance of parcels. ( English.) 
* par-cel (2), s. [PaRsLry.] 


parcel, v.t. [PARocet, s.] 
1. To divide into parts; to distribute in 


portions, 
“ The country waa parcelled out among nobles, who 
ruled it with harsh Shoaght Smectain apoeeerioa”—- 


Brit. Quart. Review, lvii. 499, 
* 2. To enumerate item by item ; to specify. 


vets oui That bg ee Servant should 
@ Buin Oo! COs 
Addition of bis envy pi s 
Shakes; 


ip. > Antony & Cleopatra, v. 2 
* 3. To make up into a mass. 


“ Their woes are parceled, miue aro general.” 
Shakesp.: Rechard 11/,, Ui. & 


TQ) To parcel a seam: 

Neut.: To lay canvas over it, and daub it 
with pitch. 

(2) To parcel a rope: 

Naut.: To cover it smoothly with tarred 
canvas, Which is tuen bound over with spun 
yarn. 


par-cel-ling, pr. par. & s. (PARCEL, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As substantive: 
1, Ord. Lang. : The act of dividing or dis- 
tributing in portions. 
2. Naut.: The same as Parcet, s., II. 1. 


= = —gel-lize, v.t. [Eng. parcel ; -ize.] To 
vide. 
“ Being parcellized toa eb 
Sylvester > The Captuines, 1,154. 
*par-cel-ly, adv. [Eng. parcel; -ly.] Item 
by item. 
Fol 
a Romy a a 


par’-cén-ar-¥, s. [Panrcener.] 
Law: Co-heirship ; joint holding or occupa- 
tion of lands of inheritance by two or more 
persons. 


par-gén-ér, s. (Norm. Fx. parcenier ; O. Fr. 
ee pono from parcgon, parcion = a portion ; 

t. pars (genit. partis) = a part.] 

Law: A ecoheir; one who holds lands of 
inheritance by descent from an ancestor in 
common with another or others. He differs 
from a joint-tenant in that he always claims 
by descent, whereas a joint-tenant always 
claims by purchase. 


“An estate held in coparcenary is where lands of 
inheritance descend from the ancestor to two or more 
persons, It arises either by comuon law or particular 
custom. By common law; as where a person seised 
in roa te or in fee-tail dies, and his next heirs are 
two or were females; his case they shall all in- 
herit; and these coheirs are called coparceners, or, 
for brevity, parceners sr Parceners by particular 
custom are where lands descend, as in gavelkind, to 
all the males in equal degree. And, in elther of these 
cases, all the parceners put together make but one 
heir, and have but one estate among them.”"—Black- 
stone: Comment,, bk. ii., ch. 12. 


* par’-gér-y * par-cer-ye, s. [Lat. partior 
= to divide.] Division, apportionment ; allot- 
ment. 

Tal pat wee eS” Fee ee Sa 

parch, *paarche, * parche, vt. &i. [Of 

unknown origin; possibly from a Celtic 
source; ef. Ir. barg= burning, red-hot; Gael. 
barg=red-hot. (Skeat.) Or perhaps the same 
word as Mid, Eng. perchen = to pierce.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To burn the surface off ; to scorch. 


“ Parch'd was the grasa, and blighted was the corn.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Aneid hil, 198, 


2. To dry up: as, The ground is parched by 
the sun. 
* B. Intrans.: To be parched or dried up ; 
to be scorched. 
“ We were better parch in Afric sun.” 
Shukesp. : Troilus & Cressida, i, 3 
parched, pa. par. ora, [{Parcu.] 
* parch’-éd-néss, s. (Eng. parched ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being parched. 


“One uniform parchedness and vacuity.”—Aore - 
Defence of the Morat Cabbata, ch. i. 


*parche-mine, * parche-myn, s. 
parchemin.] Parchment. 
“Tt is made in parchemyn."—MS. Rawlinson, O, 86. 


*pargh’-ful-l¥, adv. [Prob. from parch, v.] 
Diuly. 


a of stesle parchfully sparckling.” 
- Jreanyhucd ! Conceites, p. 137. 


(Fr. 
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pargh’-ing, pr. par. & a, [Parcu.] 


parch’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. parching; -ly.) 
Iu a parching or scorching manner; scorch- 
ingly. 

*parch-ment (1), s. [A corrupt. of passe- 
ment (q.v.).] A kind of lace. ! 

“Nor gold nor silver parchment lace.” 
Roxburgh Ballads, \i, 450. 

parch’-mént(2)," parche-myn,* perche- 
mine, s. & a, (Fr. parchemin, from Lat. 
pergamina, pergamena = parchinent (origin, 
fem. sing. of Pergamenus = belonging to Per- 
gamos or Pergamus); Gr. repyaunvn (perga- 
méné) = parchinent, from T¢épyupos, épyapow 
ee Pergamon) = Pergamus, a city in 

ysia, Asia Minor. According to some, the 

name is derived from parchment having been 
invented by Eumenes of Porgantie: the founder 
of the celebrated library there, about 190 B.c. 
According to others, it was introduced by 
Crates of Pergamus, as a substitute for 
pyrus, on which an embargo was laid ay 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, as Eumenes was collecting 
a library in emulation of the famous one in 
Alexandria, about 160 B.c. Sp. pargumino, 
pergamino ; Ital. pergaumena, peryanvino.] 

A, As substantive: 

1. The skin of a very young calf, sheep, or 
goat, dressed and prepared for writing on, &c. 
After removing the wool, the skin is ste: ped 
in lime and stretched in a wooden fraine 
and its face is scraped with a half-roun 
knife. The skin, previously sprinkled with 
powdered chalk or slacked lime, is then 
rubbed and scraped with a knife, and it is then 
rubbed with a lambskin having the wool on, 
to sinooth the surface and raise a very fine 
nap; after which, if any greasy matter re- 
mains, it is again steeped in the lime-pit for a 
few days. The grain surface is then removed 
with a knife and the skin pumiced, if neces- 
sary, to give it an equal thickness. Fine 
parchment is manufactured from the skins of 
young calves, kids, lambs; also from sheep 
and goat skins, Extra fine, thin parchments 
are made from the skins of still-born lambs, 
kids, and calves, Coarse parcliment for drum- 
heads, &c., is made from calves’, asses’, and 
he-goat skins, 

2. A document written on parchment; a 
deed. 

“But here's a parchment with the seal of Cesar.” 

Shakesp, ; Julius Cesar, iil 2. 

B. As adj.: Made of, or written on parch- 
ment. 

“ England . .. is now bound in with shame, 

With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I1., i 
parchment-maker, s. One who dressea 


skius for parchment. 


parchment-paper, s. Paper made by 
immersing ordinary unsized paper for a few 
moments in sulphuric acid, diluted with about 
half its volume of water. On drying it is 
found to have assumed a new character, re- 
sembling rather that of animal membrane 
than vegetable fibre, and its strength is nearly 
doubled. After the immersion it is washed 
in water, afterwards in dilute ammonia, and it 
any of the latter remains it is removed by 
lime or baryta, Also called Vegetable parch- 
ment. 


*pargh’-mént-6r, s. [Eng. parchment ; -er.] 
A waker of parchment. 


*par-ci-mo-ni-olis, «. [Parstmontovs.] 
*par’-ci-mon-y, 8. [Parsrmony.] 


* par’-ci-ty, s. (0. Fr. parcite, from Lat 
parcitas, from parcus = sparing.) Sparingness. 


/_clése, *par-a-close * pér’-close 

ar cla - (O. Fr. pe RR ag from Lat. 

per = through, completely, and clausus= shut, 
pa. par. of claudo = to shut.) 

1. Arch.: A screen or railing to shut off or 
inclose an object, as to separate a chapel or 
altar, or to inclose a tomb. 

* Bitwixe hem nas but a parclos,” 
Occleve : MS. Soc. Antiq., 134, fo. 975, 

2. Naut.: The limber-hole, 

*3, A parlour, 

Written upon your bay kee apiaets a 
(Lat. pardus; Gr. rapdos (pardos) = 


pard, s. 
tal. pardo.) A 


a panther, a leopard; Sp. & 
panther, a leopard, 


“ Though pierced like pard by hunter's steel, 
He felt not half that now I feel.” Byron: Giaour. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist, ph = gz 


&c. = bel, del. 
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pardal—parenchymata 


i 


*par-dal, *par-dale, s. (Lat. pardalis.] 
[Parp.] A leopard, a panther. 
as yi nd the tyger cruel.” 
The pardale swift, a ants 3 Ora write. 
par-da-lo'-tiis, s. [Gr. mapSadwrdés (parda- 
lotos) = spotted, like the pard; mdpdadts 
(pardalis) = a pard (q.v.).] 

Ornith.: A genus of Piprine (Swainson) or 
Pachycephalide. Bill short, strong, with 
somewhat gibbous sides ; wings long, pointed, 
the three first quills of equal length. Tail 
short, even; feet strong, lateral toes free and 
equal. Locality, Australia and Tasmania. 
Pardalotus afinis is very common in the latter 
island, building a dome-shaped nest, formed 
of grasses lined with feathers, with a hole for 
entrance in the side. 


rg par-de, *par-deé’, * par-die, *par-dy, 
per-dy, adv. [A corrupt. of Fr. par Diew 

= by God.}] A common oath; by God. 

“* Pardé, ye may wel knowe by the name, 
That of a sompnour may no good be sayd.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 6,862. 

pard’-ine, a. (Eng. pard; -ine.] Having 
the characteristics of the pard (q.v.) ; spotted. 


“The Marbled Cat partakes more of the proverbial 
ardine spotted character."—Wood: Itlus. Nat. Hist., 
182. 


pardine-lynx, s. 

Zool. : Felis pardina, which replaces F. lynx 
in Southern Europe, and is very common in 
Spain.. Colour rufous, regularly spotted with 
black, white on under surface. In size it is 
rather less than the Common Lynx. [Lynx.] 


par’-do, s. [Port.] 
1, A money of account of Goa, in the Hast 
Indies, value about 2s. 6d. 
2. A Chinese vessel resembling a junk, but 
smaller. 


par-don, v.t. & i. [Fr. pardonner, from Low 

Lat.. perdono= to forgive or remit a debt, 
to pardon : Lat. per=completely, thoroughly, 
aud dono = to give; donum=a gift; Sp. 
perdonar ; Ital. perdonare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To forgive; to absolve from liability to 
unishment for a crime or fault committed. 
Applied to the offender.) 


“Tis sweet to let the pardon'd in.” 
Moore: Paradise & the Peri. 


2. To forgive, to overlook ; to remit the 
enalty or punishment due to. (Applied to 
ihe offence.) 

“T will pardon all their iniquities.”"—Jer. xxxiii. 8. 

3. To refrain from exacting as a penalty. 


“I pardon thee thy life.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 


B. Intrans.: To forgive; not to exact a 
penalty. 
“Tf you pardon, we will mend.” 
Shakesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 
§| Pardon me: Forgive me; excuse me; a 
phrase used in apologies, or to express a 
courteous denial or contradiction. 


“T glide and steal along with Heaven in view, 
And—pardon me, the bottle stands with you.” 
Cowper ; Hope, 380. 
q For the difference between to pardon and 
to forgive, see FoRGIVE. 


par’-don, * par-doun, * par-dun, * per- 
don, s. (Fr. pardon, from Low Lat. perdo- 
num.) [PARDON, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of pardoning or forgiving ; for- 
giveness of an offender or of his fault or crime ; 
remission of penalty or punishment incurred ; 
overlooking of a fault committed. 

2. An official warrant of forgiveness of a 
erime, or of a penalty remitted. 

“Sign me a present pardon for my brother.” 
hakesp.: Measure for Measure, ii. 4. 
8. The state of being forgiven or absolved. 
“Secure in his pardon, but miserable in the ignor- 
ance of it.”—South: Sermons. 

4, Leave, permission. 

“Whereon I begged his pardon for return.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, fii. 6. 

5. Used as a form of courteous denial or 
Contradiction, 

“ Pardon, sir; error: a 
Bhakesp. : Love's Tedouie Len “4 ean bes 

XI. Law: The President is given, by the 
Constitution, power to grant pardons for offences 
against the United States, except in cases of 
impeachment. In all the states but seven, the 
Saine power is exercised by the governor. In 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Ohio there are 
Boards of Pardon; in New Hampshire and 


Vermont the governor has the aid of the ex- 
ecutive council; in Florida the power is vested 
in the governor, attorney-general, and justices 
of the Supreme Court, while Louisiana has a 
somewhat similar board, including the presid- 
ing judge of the court in which the case was 
tried. In Britain the House of Commons has 
the power to grant pardons: also the sovereign, 
in a limited degree. 


par’-don-a-ble, a. [Fr. pardonnabdle; Sp. 
perdonable ; Ital. perdonabile.|] That may or 
can be pardoned ; capable of being pardoned, 
forgiven, or overlooked ; excusable, venial. 
“These thoughts to some will seem pardonable.”— 
Milton: Apol. for Smectymnuus. 


par’-ddn-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. pardonable ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being pardon- 
able; capability or susceptibility of forgive- 
ness. 


“This conceit of the natural pardonableness of sin 
vanishes away.”—Hall : No Peace with Rome, § 13. 


par’-don-a-bly, adv. [Eng. pardonab(le) ; 
-ly.) In a pardonable manner or degree ; 
excusably. 


“T may judge when I write more or less pardonably.” 
—Dryden. (Todd.) 


par’-don-ér, * par-don-ere, s. [Eng. par- 
don; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who pardons; one who 
absolves an offender. 


“This is his isaeloey purchas’d by such sin, 
For which the pardoner himself is in.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iv. 2. 


*9. Church Hist.: A cleric, usually belong- 
ing to a Mendicant order, who was licensed to 
sell the pope’s indulgences. 

“With him there rode a gentil pardonere.” 
Chaucer; ©. T., 669. 

* par’-don-less, * per-don-les, a. [Eng. 
pardon ; -less.) That cannot be pardoned or 
forgiven ; unpardonable, inexcusable. 

“What then ? he that compyles a work, 
And warned doth offende 


In one thinge ofte is pordonles,” 
Drant: Horace; Arte of Poetrye. 


* par-dur-a-ble, a. [PERDURABLE.] 


pare, * pair, v.t. [Fr. parer = to deck, to 
trim, from Lat. paro = to prepare ; Ital. parare ; 
Sp. & Port. parar.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, To cut off the extremities of the surface 
of; to shave off with a sharp instrument: as, 
To pare an apple; to pare one’s nails, (It. is 
followed by away or off when that which is cut 
away is the object : as, To pare off the rind of 
an apple, &c.) 

*2. To cut down or away by little and 
little ; to diminish by degrees. 

“The king began to pare a little the privilege of 
clergy, ordaining that clerks convict should be burned 
in the hand.”—Bacon: Henry VII. 

Il. Agric.: To shave off the surface of, as of 
old worn-out grass-land. [Parine, C. II. 1.] 


pare, s. [Parr, s.] 
*1, Ord. Lang.: A pair, a couple. 
2. Mining: A gang or party of men, 


par-€g’-mé-non, s. [Gr. rapdywo (paragé) 
= to lead, to derive, as one word from another.] 
Rhet.: The employment of several words 
having a common origin in the same sentence.' 


par-é-gor-ic, a. & s. [Lat. paregoricus = 

assuaging, soothing; Gr. mapyyopuKds (pare- 
gorikos), from mapyyopos (parégoros) = en- 
couraging ; mapyyop® (parégoro) = to address, 
to exhort : mapa (para) = beside, and ayopevw 
(agoreud) = to speak in an assembly; ayopa 
(agora) = an assembly ; Fr. parégorique ; Ital. 
& Sp. paregorico.] 

A. As adj. : Assuaging or soothing pain. 

B. As subst. : A medicine or preparation to 
assuage or mitigate pain ; an anodyne. 


_paregoric-elixir, s. A camphorated 
tincture of opium, flavoured with aromatics. 


pa-reir’-a, s. [The Brazilian Port. name of 


the plant.] 
Bot. : Cissampelos Pereira, the Velvet-plant, 
a climber found in Brazil, in India, &e. 


pareira-root, pareira-brava root,s. 
Bot. & Pharm. : A dried root, generally said 
to be that of Cissampelos Pareira, Hanbury, 
however, states, that the original reputation 
of Pareira brava was founded on a different 
plant, viz., Chondrodendron tomentosum, and 


that the plant furnishing the Pareira root is: 
unknown. <A decoction, an extract, and a 
liquid extract of Pareira are used in modern 
pharmacy in catarrhal affections of the blad- 
der and in pyelitis. Its efficacy is doubted 
by some. (Garrod.) 


* par-el, * par’-ell, v.t. [A contract. of 
apparel (q.v.).] To apparel, 


pa-rél’-con, s. [Gr. mapédkw (parelkd) = to. 
draw out: mapd (para)=along, and édAko 
(elko) = to draw.] 
Gram. : The addition of a syllable or particle 
to the end of a pronoun, verb, or adverb. 


* s > ‘i 
parelies, s. pl. [Gr. mapyjAca (parélia). J; 
Vivid clouds which bear the image of the sun. 


“Glistning parelies on other meteors.” 
H. More: Immort. of the Soul, 1. iii. 25. 


* par’-ell, s. [Perit] 


pa-rél-la, pé-rélle’, s. [Fr. parelle, perelle.} 
Bot. : Lecanora Parella, a crustaceous lichen, 
and some other species more or less akin to 
it, furnishing, as it does, the dye called litmus. 


pa-rél’-lic, a. (Eng. parell(a); suff. -ic.] De- 
rived from Leconara parella. 


parellic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CoHgO4. Parellin. An acid ex- 
tracted from lichens by boiling water. It 
crystallizes in colourless needles, slightly 
soluble in cold water, but very soluble in 
alcohol and ether ; melts when heated, and at. 
a higher temperature gives off an oil which 
solidifies on cooling. By long boiling with 
water it yields a yellow bitter uncrystallizable- 
substance. It forms a few salts called parel- 
lates. The copper salt is a yellowish-green 
precipitate. Barium parellate is a white 
powder, insoluble in water. 


pa-rél-lin, s. [Eng. parell(a); -in (Chem.).] 
[PARELLIC-ACID. ] 


pa-rém’-bo-le, s. [Gr., from mapenBaddr(w- 
(paremballo) = to place in between or beside : 
mapa (para) = beside, aud éuBddAw (emballd) 
= to place in: é« (em) = ev (en) = in, and BadddAw 
(ball6) = to throw.] . 

Rhet.: The insertion of something in the 
middle of a period, which may be removed 
without destroying its meaning or grammatical 
integrity ; also called paremptosis. 


* parement, s. [Fr., from parer=to deck, 
o trim; Lat. paro=to prepare.] Dress, 
ornaments; ornamental furniture or clothes. 
“Til he come to his chambre of parements.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 10,588. 
par-émp-to-sis, s.  [Gr., from mapa (para) 
= beside; eu (em) = év (en) =in, and mraccs 
(ptosis) = a falling.] 
Rhet. : The same as PAREMBOLE (q.V.). 


pa-rén’-chy-ma, s. [Gr. mapéyyupo (pareng- 
chuma) = anything poured in beside: pref. 
para-, and Gr. éyxuya (engchwma) = an infu- 
sion ; éyxéw (engcheo) = to pour in: ev (en) = 
in, and xéw (ched) = to pour.] 

1. Anat. & Zool. : The soft tissue of organs ; 
generally applied to that of glands. (Owen.) 
Applied to the proper substance of viscera, 
excluding connective ‘tissue, blood-vessels, 
and other accessory organs. (Hualey.) 

2. Bot.: Cellular tissue; tissue in which 
the diameter of the cells is not excessive in 
any one direction (Griffith & Henfrey), in which 
the cells are angular (Meyen). 


| There is a rounded, a polyhedral, a mu- 

riform, a tubular, a branched, and a stellate, 
parenchyma. Griffith and Henfrey believe 
that the only important divisions are into. 
Parenchyma proper, in which the cells are 
polygonal, Merenchyma, Collenchyma, and 
Sterenchyma (q.v.). 


pa-rén’-chym-al, a. [Eng. parenchym(a 
-al.] Of or belonging to parenchyma. ante), 
parenchymal-tissue, s. 


Anat.: That portion of the areolar tissue 
which penetrates between organs, or portions 
of them, affording them support. Called also 


penetrating and constituent tissue. (Quain: 
Anat., ed. 8th, ii. 53, 54.) 
* par-én-chym’-a-ta, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 


parenchyma, genit. parenchymat(is); Lat. neut. 
pl. adj. suff. -ata.] apa 


Zool. : Cuvier’s second order of Intestina.. 


ee pa x Se ‘3 
fte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; miite, clib, ciire, unite, cir, réle, fall; try, Syrian. #, a =6é; ey=a; qu= kw. 


The body is filled with a cellular substance, 


or even With a continuous parenchyma, Four 
families : Acanthocephala, Sremedotes, Teni- 


oides, and Cestoides, 


par-én-chym~-a-toiis, pa-rén'-chy- 
moiis, a. [Parencuyma.] Of or pertain- 
ing to parenchyma ; resembling or consisting 
of parenchma ; soft, spongy. 


4] There is a parenchymatous hepatitis. 


*pa-rén’-6-sis, s. [Gr. wapaiveots (parai- 
nesis), from mapavéw (parained) = to recom- 
mend, from apd (para) = beside, and aivéw 
(wines) = to raise; Fr. parénése.] rsua- 
sion, exhortation. 


* -6-nét'-io, * pir-8-nét-ic-al, a. 
Gr. mapacvetixds (parainetikes), from” map- 
atveots inesis); Fr. parénetique.) Hor- 
tatory, exhorting, persuasive, encouraging. 

ae: pistle Pap 
nm an e 7 ea to the pope himself. 
par’-ent, s. & a. (Fr. parent =a cousin, an 
ally, from Lat. parentem, accus. of ns= 
a parent; pario=to produce, to teak to 
bring forth ; Sp. pariente ; Ital. parente.] 
A. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
ous aie gern geod. a eee 
gets or brings forth young. men 
and the lower cain 
ge, hs a 
; says on 

Pogny 84 ging them into the warkd ride Buactacons 
2. One who t 

or origin ; an author. 

Wace leche nce sie 
8. That which produces or causes ; a cause, 

@ source, an origin. 

II. Law: The chief duties of parents to 
their children are three : their maintenance, 

their protection, and their education. A 


3 one who gives birth 


father may his young children. The 
father, not the mother, has the be a power 
over a child. On the father’s death the 


mother is entitled to the custody of the child. 
In case of se n the mother can claim the 
custody of the child till a certain age, after 
which the father has the legal right of custody. 
Each state has its special enactments in this 
particular. 

B. As adj. : Giving birth or origin; taking 
or holding the place of a parent. 


par-ent-age (age as ig), = [Fr.] 

1. Birth, extraction, origin, lineage ; condi- 
tion with regard to the rank or character of 
ancestors or parents. 

rentage reveal.” 


ar wldauon: Ov ; Metamorphoses ii, 
*2. The state or condition of being a parent. 
“To prevent these disturbances of good order, Plato 
ins community of wives, and interdicta parent- 
age.”— Lewes; History of Philosophy, 1. 273. 
* 3, Parents. 


He cal'd his daughters, and with hes sage 
Inquyr'd which of them most did love her parent- 
age.” Spenser; F. Q., Li. x. 27. 


pa-rént-al, a. [Lat. parentalis, from parens 
=a parent.) 
1. Of or pertaining to a parent or parents. 
“This may give one reason to ask, iyhaslicr. ae 
po FOOT rt a tate 
2. Becoming a parent ; affectionate, tender, 
kind. (Thomson: Summer, 577.) 


-rént’-glh-ly, adv. (Eng. parental; -ly.) 
As a pee ae or fatherly manner; like a 
parent. 
i" tever rights tne king en. 20 clechen, bave 
eae ee 
* pa-rén’-tate, v.t. (Lat. parentatum, sup. 
of parento, from parens, genit. parentis=a 
parent.] To offer sacrifices or perform funeral 
rites in honor of the dead. 


* par-én-ta’-ti s, [Lat 
= to oie sacrifices 
deceased parent.] Something said or done 
ip honour of the dead ; funeral rites. 
™ Bet fortune thie ney Si motets cake 
ey Saree : Lucan, ty, 
*pa-rent-ele, s. (Fr., from parent.] 
1. Kinsfolk, relations, kindred. 


rentatto, from 
nm honour of a 


parenchymatous—pargeting 


2. Parentage, birthplace, 


ea ‘yh noe * bpp rs ethers strove for 
Homer."—North: Examen, : he ia Sy Spon 


* pa-rén’-thése, s. [Fr.] A parenthesis, 


* pa-rén’-thése, vt. [PARENTHEss, 9.) To 
Cae nem (Hayward: Banished Virgin, 


pa-rén’-thé-sis (pl. pa-rén-thé-sés), s. 
(Gr. TapévOeats (parenthesis)=a placing in 
beside, insertion, arenthesis, from mupa (para) 
= beside; éy (en) = in, and @éacs (thesis)= 
a placing; ri@nur (tithimi) = to place; Fr, 
magia Sp. parentesis; Ital. parentesi ; 

ort. parenthesis.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: A sentence or part of a sentence 
inserted in the middle of another sentence, 
with the subject of which it is cognate, but 
from which it may be omitted without im- 
pairing the grammatical construction or the 
substantial meaning, It is commonly marked 
off b uprig ht curved lines (_), but frequently 
also by e— — 

*2. Fig. : An interval. 

IL Print.: A mark consisting of two u 
right curved lines, used to include words 
inserted parenthetically. 


pa-rén’-thé-size, * pa-rén’-thé-sige, 
vt, (Eng. parenthes(is); -ize, -ise.] 

1. To place or set in a parenthesis; to in- 
clude between marks of parenthesis. 

2, To make to resemble the sign of a par- 
enthesis ; to make bowed or curved like the 
marks of a parenthesis. 

“He is tall and lar, Ny, wi 

ie and muscu! aa ste th legs pa 


usage to the 
zine, March 7300, p. 771. 
par-én-thét’-ic, par-én-thét’-ic-al, a. 
[Gr.mapéveras (parenthetos) = inserted beside. ] 
[PaRENTHEsIS.] 
1, Of or pertaining to a parenthesis. 
2. Of the nature of a parenthesis; inserted 
as a parenthesis. 
“To avoid confusion of persons, I would rather sup- 
pee the foregoing verse (10) (to whomsoever it may 
long) to be parenthetic."—Horne: Psat )xxiv. 11. 
3. Using or containing parentheses: as, a 
parenthetical style. 


par-én-thét'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. paren- 
thetical ; -ly.]) In manner or form of a paren- 
thesis ; by or in parenthesis. 
“This intelligence is certainly mentioned paren- 
thetically,” —Bryant : Observations on Scripture, p. 163, 
* par’-ent-hood, s. [Eng. parent; -hood.] 
The state, coudition, or position of a parent. 


*pa-rént-i-cide, s. (Lat. parens, genit. 
pareutis =a parent, and cedo (in comp. -cido) 
=to kill.] One who kills a parent; a parri- 
cide or matricide, ‘ 


ih -ent-léss, a. [Eng. parent; -less.] 
entitaes or deprived of parents, 
“The parentless children are taught far better than 


. 


many who do know the parents’ care."—0. Knight: 
Once Upon a Time, li, 142. 


piar’-ér, s. (Eng. par(e), v.; -er.] One who 
or that which pares; an instrument for paring. 
aby Easuton the epone neni cd tee prcind te tobe WP 
the Weeds," Huckl ages Voyages, fifa. 4 

* PS * 
pir -ér’-gon, * par-ér- s. (Gr, 
Tapepyov (parergon), from zor para) = be- 
side, and epyor (ergon) = work.} work done 
incidentally; a work subordinate or inci- 
dental to another; a superfluity; a super- 

fluous detail. 


“Seripture being serious, and commonly omit: 
such pn wea Sy it will be unreasonable to a 
laughter."—Srowne ; Vulgar £rrours, bk. vil, ch. xvi. 


he cher [Mod. Lat. paresi(s) (q.¥.); 
suff. -fy. 
Pathol. : To affect with paresis, (Tanner.) 


par’--sis, s. [Gr. rdpeors (paresis) = want 
of strength, from rapinut (pariémi) = to relax.) 
Pathol.: Insanity with general paralysis. 
The loss of motor power is progressive, 
Those afflicted rarely live more than from one 
year to three years. 


rédt/-io, a. ([Gr. mdperos ( paretos) = re 
mk palsied, and Bng., &c. suff. -to.] 


Pathol. : Of, belonging to, arising from, or 
affected by paresis (q.v.). 
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Par-é’-tré-pliis, s. (Pref. par-, and Mod. 
Lat. etroplus. | 
Ichthy. : A genus of Acanthopterygii, famil 
Chromides, Body compressed, oblong, cov 
with cycloid scales of moderate size. Dorsal 
Species numerous, anal spines nine, One 
Species, from Madagascar. 


* par-fait, * par-fit, a. [Jr] Perfect. 


* par-fait-ness, s. [Mng. parfait; -ness.J 
erfection, integrity. 
* 
par-fay, * par-fel, adv. (Fr. par= 
and foi ="faith.) By’ my faith; afer 4 
faith. (Chaucer: C. T., 8,681.) 


* par-fit, a. (0. Fr.) Perfect (q.v.). 
* par-fit-ly, adv. [Perrnctriy.] 


* par-fourme, v.t, (Perrorm.] 
par-ga-site, s. [From Pargas, Finland, 
where it is found 3; suff. -ite (Min.).4 
Min,; A variety of Hornblende (q.y.)., con- 
taining much alumina and some protoxide of 


iron. Occurs in green crystals and grains in 
a coarsely crystalline calcite. 


parge (1), s. [ParaeEt.] 
wor) Pargeted or plastered 
By tp Pg x. 403.) : 
parge (2), s. [A corrupt. of barge (2), s.F 
parge-board, s. (Barcz-soarp.] 


par’-gét, pér’-gét, s. [Paragt, v.] 
1, Gypsum or plaster-stone. 
ne, Potion mer be! coarser sort is called plaster, 

2. A plaster formed of lime, sand, hair, and 
cow-dung, for lining the interior of flues ; par- 
geting. 

3. A plaster-work executed in raised orna- 
mental figures, moulded or impressed by the 
trowel. 

4, A stucco, 

* 5, A coat or covering for a wall. (Spenser s 
Visions of Bellay, ii.) é 

* 6. Paint, usually for the face. 


sp eign to 
-i- = -ge 
t vt. & 4, tym. doubtful. Gancoity 


derived from Lat. paries (genit. parietis) =a 
wall, ; more probably sparchyn and spargettyn 
are the original forms, from Low Lat. spa’ 
frequent. of Lat. spargo = to scatter.) 

A, Transitive: 

1. To coat or cover with parget or plaster ; 
to plaster. 


“If he have bestowed but a little summe in the 
glazing, paving, parieting of God's house, yon shall 
find it In the church-win ow." —Bp. Hall; Characters 
of Vices; Of the Vain-glorious, bk. iL 


*2. To paint; to cover with paint. 
*3. To cover over; to disguise; to gloss 
over. 


“While we thus paint and parget our own deformi- 
ties.”—Government of the Tongue. 


* BY Intransitive: 
1, To lay on plaster. 
2. To lay on paint, especially on the face, 


“She's above fifty, sir, and pargets.”"—Ben Jonson: 
Silent Woman, iv. 2, 


par-gét-ér, s. (Eng. parget; -er.] One who 
pargets or plasters ; a plasterer, 
par’-gét-ing, par’-g6t-ting, s. [Parcer.) 
Build.: Plaster-work of various kind 
especially decorative plaster-work in 


PARGETING,—ELIZABETHAN CEILING, 


ornamental figures, extensively adopted in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for the 


ie eee 
poll, bo}; PSUt, Jw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 


-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; 


-tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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internal and external decoration of houses. 
Groups of figures, caryatids, festoons of fruit 
and flowers, and embleinatic figures abound. 
Ceilings were frequently laid out in geometric 
figures, the sunken panels between the leading 
lines being filled with devices of various kinds, 
and frequently with figures indicative of the 
virtues or mental qualifications. 

* par’-gét-or-y, * par’-jét-or-Y, s. [Par- 
GET.) Something composed of or covered 
with parget or plaster; a cover, a screen. 


“He brought us home nothing but a mere tankard 
of drollery, a venereous parjetory for a stews.”— 
Hilton: Apology for Smectymnuus. 


par-hél-ic, a. [Eng. parhel(ion) ; -ic.] Per- 
taining or relating to parhelia. 


par-hé-li-on, par-he-li-im (pl. par- 
he’-li-a), s. ([Gr. zapyjdvos (parélios) = 
beside or near the sun: pref. par-, and jAvos 
(hélios) = the sun.] 

Meteor.: A mock-sun. It is a common 
phenomenon in the polar regions, but very 
rare in Britain. The writer saw two in Unst, 
the most northerly of the Shetland Isles, in 


PARHELION, 


August, 1858; and Mr. Wm. Trail, of the 
Geolugical Survey of Ireland, when at Strang- 
ford in County Down, saw three brilliant suns 
in the same horizontal line, and of equal 
brightness. He thus describes the plie- 
nomenon : 


“The two outer or mock-suns gradually assumed the 
piarnatte colours, and lengthening out, joined above, 
hus forming the ‘ordinary halo,’ in which the red 
colour was nearest to the real sun. Concentric and 
exterior to it was another prismatic halo, the ‘extra- 
ordinary halo,’ which was rather fainter, in which also 
the red colour was innermost. Touching this latter 
externally was the ‘circumzenithal halo,’ which was 
by fax the most brilliant of the three, lying as if hori- 
zontally overhead. In this, likewise, the red colour 
was next the sun, this forming the outer pend phery of 
the halo. The phenomenon began a little after two 
P.M., and lasted only for about half an hour, attaining 
its greatest splendour at 2.20 P.M.”—Brit. Assoc. Rep., 
1871, ii. 56. 
Parhelia probably arise from refraction and 
reflection produced by minute fragments of 
ice in the sky. 


par’-i-ah, s. [Tamil parriar.} 

1, Lit.: In southern India, one of that 
section of the community with which even 
the lowest recognised castes will not eat, 
though there are Hindvoos inferior even to the 
pariahs. The latter are Turanian, and origin- 
ally constituted that section of the aborigines 
in the South of India who submitted to the 
Aryan and other conquerors during the suc- 
cessive invasions of the land. Many pariahs 
are servants of Europeans, accompanying the 
regiments over the whole Madras Presidency, 
hence they are more civilized than the castes 
above them; and a number of them have em- 
braced Christianity. 

2. Fig. : An outcast ; one despised and con- 
temned by society. 


“The victim should regard himself as a paviah.”— 


Daily Chronicle, Sept. 23, 1885. 


+ pariah-arrack, s. The sameas ARRACK 
(q.v.). 

pariah-dog, s. 

Zool. : The name given to those individuals 
of Canis familiaris which have run wild, and 
which occur in many parts of eastern Europe 
—notably in Coustantinople, where they are 
the only scavengers, and in Asia. They are 
about two feet high, yellow, black, or a dirty 
white, with erect, pointed ears, and smooth 
skins. They form packs or bands, which take 
possession of a district, repelling all intruders, 
Isolated instances of degeneration have been 
known to occur in England. 


“The sleepy pariah dogs stirred out of the path to 
make way tor us."—Field, Oct, 17, 1885, 


* pa-ri-al, s. [Patr-Royat.] 


pargetory—parinarium 


Par-i-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Paros, an 
island ie the Agean Sea. 

B. As substantive: 

Pottery: A variety of porcelain having the 
appearance of Carrara marble, and made by 
the substitution of soft feldspar for Cornish 
stone in the porcelain process. It derives its 
name from its resemblance to the celebrated 
marble of Paros, and is much employed for 
statuettes and other works of art. 


Parian-chronicle, s. An inscription 
on some of the Arundelian marbles, so called 
from having been kept in the island of Paros. 
It is a chronological account of the principal 
events in Grecian, and particularly in Athe- 
nian history, during a period of 1,318 years, 
from the reign of Cecrops, B.c. 1450, to the 
archonship of Diognatus, B.c. 264, But the 
chronicle of the last ninety years was lost, so 
that the part now remaining ends at the 
archonship of Diotimus, B.c. 354. The authen- 
ticity of this chronicle has been called in 
question by Mr. Robertson, who, in 1788, 
published a Dissertation on the Parian Chron- 
ticle. His objections, however, have been ably 
and fully discussed, and the authenticity of 
this ancient document has been vindicated by 
Porson, in his review of Robertson’s essay. 
It was procured originally by M. de Peirese, 
a Frenchman, afterwards purchased by the 
Earl of Arundel, and given by him to 
the University of Oxford. [ARUNDELIAN- 
MARBLES. ] 


Parian-marble, s. 

Petrol. & Comm.: A white, large-grained, 
and considerably translucent marble, called 
by the Greeks Avxvirys (luchnités), from Avxvos 
(luchnos) = light, because qnarried by lamp- 
light. It was the most celebrated statuary 
marble of antiquity, and was found in the 
island of Paros, also in Naxos and Tenos, the 
celebrated statues of the Venus de Medicis, 
the Venus Capitolini, &c., are made of this 
marble, 


Parian- porcelain, s. 
Parian, B, 


par-i-a’-ne, s. pi. 


par-i-ba-ro’-ba, s. (The Brazilian name. ] 
Pharm.: The root of Piper Parthenium, 
administered in Brazil in amenorrhea, leucor- 
rhea, and excessive menstrual discharges. 


par’-id, s. (Mod. Lat. paris, genit. paridis.] 
Bot. (Pl.): Lindley’s name for the Trilliacese 
(q.v.). 


par’-i-dea, s. pl. 

pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ornith.: Titmice; a family of Turdiform 
Perchers (Insessores Turdiformes). Bill short 
and conical; upper mandible withont a notch 
at the tip; nostrils generally concealed by 
bristles ; tarsi with scales, primary quills ten. 
Found in numbers in Europe, Asia; and North 
America; rarer in Africa, and wanting in South 
America, Australia, and Oceanica. Sub-fami- 
lies two, Parinz (Titinice proper) and Sittine 
(Nuthatches). The latter are generally made 
a separate family. 


par-i-dig’-i-tate, o. [Lat. par, genit. paris 
=equal, and Eng. digitate.] Having an even 
number of fingers and toes. 


par’-id-in, s. [Mod. Lat. paris, genit. pari- 
d(is) ; -in (Chem.). | < : al 
Chem. : CgHy903. A neutral substance ex- 
tracted from the leaves of Paris quadrifolia. 
It crystallizes in shining lamine, forming 
when dry a satiny mass, slightly soluble in 
cold water and alcohol, more so in boiling 
water and in proof spirit. It is decomposed 
by hot nitric acid and by potash. [Panis (2). ] 


par-id-ol, s. (Eng. parid(in); suff. -ol.] 
Chem. : CogH4g0g. A substance formed, to- 
gether with glucose, by boiling a solution 
oy pees in hydrochloric acid, with dilute 
alcohol. 


The same as 


(PaRINz&.] 


(Lat. par(us) (q.v.); fem. 


ar’-i-és (pl. pa-ri-ét-é ; = 
acct $ (pl. pa-ri-ét-es), s, [Lat.=a 


Anat. & Bot. : The inside walls of any eavity : 
as, the parietes of the cranium; the parietes 
ofa capsule. (Generally in the plural.) 


pa-ri-ét-al, a. & s. [Lat. porietalis, from 


pa-ri-6é-tar-i-a, s. 


pa-ri-é-tin, s. 


* pa-ri'-6t-ine, s. 


pa-ri-ét-o-, pref. 


pa-ril-lic, a. 


par Im/-par, phr. 
pa-ri-ne, { par-i-a’-nee, s. pl. [Lat. par(usy 


par-i-nar’-i-iim, s. 


partes, genit. parietis = a wall; Fr. pariétal, 
Sp. parvetal ; Ital. parietale.) 

A. As adjective: 

*J. Ordinary Language: 

1, Of or pertaining to a wall. 

2, Pertaining to buildings or the care of 
them; resident within the walls or building 
of a university or the like. (Amer.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. & Zool.: Of or belonging to the 
different cavities of the body. (Owei.) 

2. Bot. (Of placente): Attached to the sides, 
as distinguished from the axis of an ovary o& 
seed-vessel. 


B. As subst. (Pl.) : The parietal-bones (q.v.}. 


parietal-bones, s. pi. 

Anat. : Two bones on the roof of the skull. 
They articulate with each other in the middie 
line, and are bounded in front by the frontal, 
behind by the occipital hone, and below by 
the temporal or sphenoid bones. They are 
quadrilateral plates, convex above, and con- 
cave below, and occupy a great part of the 
top of the skull. 


parietal-eye, s. [UNPAIRED-EYE.] 


[Fem. sing. of Lat 
parietarius = pertaining to walls; on whick 
the pellitory often grows.] 

Bot.: Pellitory; a genus of Urticacez. 
Leaves alternate, flowers polygamous, calyx 
four-cleft, stamens four, filaments transversely 
wrinkled at first in curves, then bending back 
elastically ; style filiform, stigma penicillate, 
achene shining, enclosed in the calyx. Knows 
species eight. [PEL1iToRy.] 


pa-ri-é-tar-y, * par-i-tor-ie, s. [Fr. pa- 


riétaire, from Lat. paries (genit. parietis) = a 
wall.] 

Bot.: Wall-pellitory, a plant of the gemes 
Parietaria (q.v.). 


“His forehed dropped as a stillatorie 
Were ful of plaintaine or of paritorie.”’ 
Chaucer : C. T., 16,048. 


pa-ri-ét-€s, s. pl, [PARtEs.] 
par-i-ét’-ic, a. (Eng. pariet(in), and suff. -fe} 


Derived from Parmelia parietina. 
parietic-acid, s. [CHRYsoPHANIC-AciID.j 


[Lat. parietina, the dis- 
tinctive name of a species of Parmelia (q. v.74 
[Usnic-acIb.] 


a (Lat. parietina = eld, 
fallen-down walls, rnins.] A piece of a wall ; 
a ruin. 


“Ruines of such bathes found in this island, amongst. 
those parietines and rubbish of old Roman tow: = 
Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 238. 


[Lat. paries, genit. pasteé- 
(és); 0 connect.}] (See compound.) 
parieto-mastoid, a. 
Anat. : Of or belonging to the mastoid aad 


to the parietal bones. There is a pariete- 
mastoid suture. 


parieto-splanchnic, parieto-vis-— 
ceral, a. 
_ Comp. Anat.: Of or belonging to that 
nervous ganglion which supplies the walls of 
the mantle, gills, and the viscera in the 
higher molluscea. 


[Eng. (sarsa)parill(a); +4ea 
ea in or derived from sarsaparilis 
q.-v.). 


parillic-acid, s. [Simiacin.] 


[Lat.] Odd or even, 


(q.v.); fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 

Ornith.: Titmice proper; the typical su’e- 
family of Paride. Bill short, straight, taper- 
ing, entire or very slightly notched ; laterat 
toes unequal ; near tarsus shorter than the 
hind toe, which is large and strong. They 
are small and lively birds, seeking their foot 
among the buds of trees, where they find and 
destroy numerous caterpillars, &c, 


[From parinari, the 
Guiana name of Parinarium excelswm.] 

Bot.: A genus of Chrysobolanacere. Be- 
tween thirty and forty species are known. 
The fruit of Parinariwm excelswm is the Rough- 


ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, ce 


=6€; ey=a; qu=kw. 


DO, DSP; PDE, JSWI; cat, ell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, é 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhun. -cious, 


vkinned and Gray Plum of Sierra Leone. It 
is eaten, as are the kernels of P. campestre and 
P. montanum. 


-* 


par’-ing, * pair’-Yng, pr. par., a, & s. 

[PaRE, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of cutting or shaving off the ex- 
tremities or surface. 


“That defeat of this great master was but like the 
shaving of his beard, or the pairing of his nails.”— 
Howell: Letters, vk. i, § 1, let. 35. 


2. That which is pared or shaved off; a 
clipping ; the rind. 
“The women bore 


The parings forth ; and ali the clutter'd gore.” 
Chapman: 


Homer; Odyssey xxii. 
IL. Technically: 


1, Agric. : The act, process, or practice of 
ring or shaving off the surface of grass land 
r tillage; that which is pared off. 

“In mex. after rain, pare off the surface of the earth, 


and with the raise r hills high, and 
their breadth’ Merthuer? suse ee 


2. Bookbinding: Thinning the leather to- 
wards its so as to prevent a square pro- 
jection at its terminating edge. 

J Paring and burning: 

Agric. : The operation of paring off the sur- 
face of old worn-out grass-lands, and burning 
it fur the sake of the ashes, which act as a 
powerful manure ; and for the destruction of 
weeds, insects, &c. 


paring-chisel, s. A joiner’s chisel hav- 
ing the basil on oue side, used in fitting and 
finishing; not differing essentially from a 
firmer-chisel (q.v.). 


paring-knife, s. 

1, A knife used by wood-turners and others 
for roughing out work ; it has a hook at one 
end passing through an eye-bolt in the block, 
allowing considerable freedom of motion ; the 
block is secured to a lathe or work-bench by 
screw attachment. 

2. A knife used for peeling fruit, having a 
guard to regulate the depth of cut. 

3. A farrier’s hoof-paring tool. 

4. Surg.: A knife used in removing the 
cuticle or ragged edges of parts which are to 
be placed in apposition that they may grow 
together. 


-machine, s. A key-grooving 
machiue. 


paring-plough, s. 

Husbandry: A plough for cutting sods or 
turfs from the surface of the ground ; a sod- 
plough. 


paring-scissors, s. 

Surg. * Scissors for trimming the edges of 
wounds, or freshening the edges of fistulous 
openings in order that they may grow to- 
gether when brought in appositionand secured. 


* par-in-gal, a. [Anglo-Norman.] Equal. 


par’-i p&s’-st, phr. (Lat.] With equal pace, 
steps, or progress. In law, a term signifying 

s equally, n proportion ; without undue pre- 
ference ; said especially of the creditors of an 
insolvent estate, who, with certain exceptions, 
are entitled to payment of their debts in shares 
proportioned to their respective claims. 


par-i-pin’-nate, a. [Lat. par, genit. paris 
= equal, and ‘Eng. pinnate.] : 
Bot. (Of a leaf, &c.): Equally pinnated ; 
innated without a terminal leaflet or a ten- 
Ail. “Example, the leaf of the tuberous vetch. 


par’-is (1), s. [Lat. par, genit. paris = equal, 
from the regular quaternary arrangement in 
the parts of the flower.] 
Bot.: Herb Paris; a genus of Trilliaces 
indley) of Liliacev, tribe Trillides (Sir John 
‘ooker). Rovt-stock stout, sepals and petals 
three to five, narrow, patent, or reflexed ; 
stamens, six to twelve; enty, three to five- 
celled. Known species two or three. [HERB 
PARIS.] 


Pa&r’-is (2), s. [From the Parisit, the Latin 
name of the original inhabitants.) 
Geog. : The capital of France. 
Paris-basin, s. 
Geol.: A series of Tertiary deposits lying in 


paring—parisite 


a cavity or depression in the Cretaceous rocks 
under and around Paris. he Tertiaries of the 
Paris-basin are many of them richly fossilif- 
erous, [PARIS-GYPSUM.] 

‘| Sometimes, as by M. Hébert, the term 
Paris-basin is made to include also the Chalk 
in which the Tertiaries lie. (Brit, Assoc. Rep., 
1872, ii. 104.) 


Paris-blue, s. 
Chem.: A bright blue colouring matter, 


obtained by heating aniline with stannic 
chloride. 


* Paris-candle, s. 


Paris-gypsum, s. 

Geol. : Gypsum belonging to the Lacustrine 

pseous series of Montmartre. It is a granu- 

r crystalline rock, and, together with the 
associated mnarls, contains land and fluviatile 
shells and the skeletons of birds and mam- 
mals. Of the last about fifty species have 
been found, nearly four-fifths of them perisso- 
dactyle Ungulata. It was from this forma- 
tion that Cuvier obtained the bones the study 
of which did so much to found the science of 
Comparative Anatomy. : 


Paris-lake, s. (CARMINE-LAKE.]} 


Paris-red, s. 

Chem, : Finely @ivided ferric oxide, used for 
polishing jo glasses, gold and silver 
ornaments, &c. 


* Par’-is (3), s. [See compound.] 


* Paris-garden, s. A bear-garden; a 
noisy disorderly place; in reference to the 
bear-garden kept by Robert de Paris, on the 
ae of the Thames, in the reign of Richard 


parish, * par-isch, * par-ische, * par- 
ysh, * par-yshe,s. &a. [Fr. mareteee tec 
Lat. parecia = an ecclesiastical district, a 
ish ; Gr. wapocxia (paroikia) = a neighbour- 
ood, a parish, from mapo.Kxos Ca) = 
neighbouring: mapa (para) = ide, and 
olxos (oikos) =a house ; Sp. parroquia; Ital. 
parrocchia.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 

“ My pride was tamed, and in our grief 
1 of the parish ask'd relief.” 
Wordsworth: The Last of the Flock. 

2. In America: An ecclesiastical society, 
not bounded by territorial limits, but com- 
posed of those persons who chose to unite 
under the charge of a particular priest, clergy- 
man, or minister; a congregation. 

Il. Eccles. & Law: That cireuit of ground 
committed to the care of one parson or vicar, 
or other minister having permanent cure of 
souls. (Wharton.) 


{| The origin of parishes is lost in antiquity, 
some believe they were of civil, but the ma- 
jority that they were of ecclesiastical origin. 
Christianity established itself first at the 
leading centres of populations, whence it put 
forth missionary efforts in every direction. 
Many subordinate churches in each place thus 
arose around the mother church, and teuded 
slowly to become more independent, having 
assigned to them a district within which to 
operate, after which financial endowments 
would follow. Many lords of manors built 
and endowed churches for their dependents, 
and to this day manors and parishes are in 
many places conterminous. In the early ages 
a parish was a bishop's as distinguished from 
an archbishop’s see, but when the former was 
gradually parcelled out into smaller portions 
these latter began to be called parishes. Cam- 
den says that England was dividedinto parishes 
by Honorius, the second Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (cire. A.D. 630), but Selden has shown that 
long after this the clergy lived in common, and 
were not separately located in parishes, Bede, 
about a.p. 700, mentions the lay foundation of 
parishes, and they are alluded to in the laws 
of King Edgar (a.p. 970). Mr. Topley, F.G.S. 
(loc. cit.) gives topographical reasons for be- 
lieving— 

“That whatever may have been the oricin of manors 
or parishes as such, they both depend upon still older 
divisions of the land, and that these were not formed 
by the arbitrary act of church or king, but resulted 
necessarily from the great physical features of the 
country."—8rit. Assoc. Rep. (1872), il. 197, 

By the time of Pope Nicholas’s taxation 
(A.D. 1288) the country parishes were settled 
as they remained till the Reformation. In 


A large wax candle. 
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1520 there were 9,047; and in 1884 in England 
about 13,500. In the United States there are 
no civil parishes, except in the State of Lou- 
pr as A church district frequently bears this 

6. 

An re, tes parish is not merely an eccle- 
siastical division, it is also an area for local 
government in matters civil, and is the smallest 
unit recognized for that purpose. For its 
officers, see Parish-officers. Of these the over- 
seers impose rates for the relief of the poor, 
for maintaining the roads, the police, for 
sanitary purposes, &c. In some cases the 
parish is self-governed for certain of these 
purposes, but more generally it forms part of 
a union (q.v.). [QuoAD sacRa.]} 

B. As adjective : 


1. Of or pertaining to a parish; connected 
with a parish ; parochial ; as, a parish church, 
parish records, &c. 

2. Maintained by, or dependent on, the 
parish, 

“ a Po the parish girl are eutire new cha- 


parish-apprentices, s. pl. Apprentices 
bound out by the overseers of parishes at the 
expense of the parish, being the children of 
persons unable to maintain them. 


parish-child, s. A child brought ap at 
the expense of the parish ; a pauper child. 

parish-clerk, s. 

Eccles. ; An official appointed by the incum- 
bent to assist in various duties, for which, 
though not clerical, he is responsible. His 
remuneration consists partly of a salary, paid 
by the parish, and partly by a portion of the 
fees, the whole of which, however, belong, in 
law, to the incumbent. In many large parishes 
one of the curates is appointed to this office, 
and is called ‘the Clerk in Orders.” The 
nominal duties are then performed by a 
deputy. 


parish officers, s. pl. Churchwardens, 
overseers, and canstables. 


parish-priest, s. 

1, A clergyman who holds a parish as a 
benefice. He may be either a rector or a 
vicar. The title is confined in Ireland to the 
Roman Catholic priest of a parish. 

2. A title often applied to any clerzyman 
regarded in his pastoral character, rather thas 
in that of a preacher. 


h-register, s. <A bvok in which 
all births, deaths, and marriages that occur in 
the parish are registered. They are im the 
charge of the incumbent. 


parish-top, s. [Town-ror.] 


*par-ish-en, *par-is-schen, s. [0. Fr. 
paroissien, from Kecles. Lat. parochianus.} A 
parishioner (q.v.). (Chaucer: C. T., 484.) 


* par-ish-tig, s. (Eng. parish; -ing.}] A 
iamlet or small village adjoining and belemg- 
ing toa parish. (Halliwell.) 


*pa-rish-ién-al, *pa-rish’-idn-all, «. 
[Mid. Eng. parishen = a parishioner ; Eng. adj. 
sulf. -al.] Of or pertaining to a parish ; paro- 
chial. 


“They intend only to signifie parishiona® weet- 
ings."—p, Hall; Defence of Humble Remonstrance, 
§ 13. 


pa-rish’-idn-ér, * pa-rish’-én-ér, s. [Mid. 
Eng. parishen; -er.) One who belongs to a 


parish. 
“The parishoners are not excused before Ged, by 
the blindnesse and weaknes of the priest."—Leesmer > 
Sermon 4. 


Pa-ris'-i-an, a. & 8. [Fr. Parisien.) 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Paris er its 
inhabitants. 

B, As subst.: A native or inhabitamé of 
Paris. 

Parisian gold-coloured alloy, « A 
factitious gold. 

Parisian white-metal, s. An siloy 
composed of copper, 69°8 parts; ging, $$; 
nickel, 19°8 ; cadmium, 4°7. 


* par-is-schen, s. 


Pa-ris'-i-énne, s. 
inhabitant of Paris. 


[After J. J. Paris; sui -@#e 


[PaRIsHEN.] 
{Fr.] A female naéive or 


Ar’-i-site, s. 
Potehee 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, \c. = bel, del. 
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Min. : Amineral occurring only in crystals, 
associated with emerald, at fhe emerald mines 
of Muso, New Granada. Crystallization hexa- 
gonal; hardness, 4'°5; sp. gr. 4°35; lustre 
vitreous, pearly to resinous on cleavage 
planes; colour, brownish ; streak, yellowish- 
white; translucent. Compos. ; carbonic acid, 
24'5; protoxide of cerium, 40°3; protoxide of 
Janthanum, 10°2; protoxide of didymium, 
104; fluoride of calcium, 14°6= 100, which 
corresponds to the formula 

(CeO, LaO, Di0)CO2+3(CaCe)F. 


* par’-i-s0l’-0-gy, s. (Gr. rapucos (parisos) 
= nearly equal; suff. -ology. The use of equi- 
vocal or ambiguous language. 


par-is-typh-nin, s. [Eng. paris (1) ; (s)typh- 
nic), and suth. -in (hem). 

Chem. : C3gHg401g. A bitter substance con- 
tained, together with paridin, in the leaves of 
Paris quadrifolia. It is an amorphous mass, 
soluble in cold water, but resolved by boiling 
into glucose and paridin. 


par-i-syl-lab’-ic, par-i-syl-lab’-ic- 
al, a. (Lat. par= equal, and Eng. syllabic, 
syllabical ; Fr. parisyllubique.] Having equal 
or like syllables; applied to those nouns in 
inflected languages which have the same 
number of syllables in the nominative and 
the oblique cases. 


pa-rit’-i-iim (or t as sh), s. [Latinised from 
the Malabar name.] + 
Bot.: A genus of Hibiscerx, sometimes 
merged in Hibiscus. Paritium tiliaceum fur- 
nishes a good fibre used for mats, ropes, &c. 
P. elatum, the Mountain Mohoe of Cuba and 
Jamaica, is a fine tree yielding a greenish-blue 
timber, which is largely employed in Jamaica 
for cabinet-making. 


* pax-i-tor, * par-i-tour, s. [An abbrev. 
of apparitor (q.v.).] An apparitor. 


“ par-i-tor-ie, s. (Fr. pariéiaire.] 
plant parietary or pellitory. 


par-ity, s. (Fr. parité, from Lat. paritatem, 
ace. of paritas = equality: par= equal; Sp. 
paridad ; Ital. parita.] The quality or state 
ef being equal; equality; close correspond- 
ence; analogy. 

“Their agreement in essential characters makes 
Tather an identity then a parity."—Glanvill: Vanity 

of Logmatizing, ch. xvi. 


park, *parche, s. [A contract. of Mid. Eng. 
parrok (A.S. pearroc), now spelt paddock 
(q.v.); cf. Ir. & Gael. pairc ; Wel. park, parwg ; 
Bret. park; Dut. perk; Sw. & Dan. park; 
Ger. pferch ; Fr. parc; Ital. parco ; Sp. parque; 
Low Lat. parcus.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A considerable extent of pasture and 
woodland surrounding or adjoining a mansion, 
and used for purposes of recreation or the 
grazing of deer, cattle, and sheep. 

“While in the park I sing, the list’ning deer 
Attend my passion, and forget to fear.” 
Waller; At Penshurst. 

2. A piece of ground, of any size, in or close 
to a town, and open to the public for pur- 
poses of recreation, pleasure, or exercise, 
subject to the regulations of the local au- 
thority. 

* 3. An inclosed piece of ground for tillage 
or pasture; a cultivated field; a paddock. 
(Scvtch.) 

*4, A large net placed on the margin of the 
sea with only one entrance, which is next the 
shore, and is left dry by the ebb of the tide. 
(Hollyband.) 


II. Technically : 
1, Law: (See extract). 


“A park is an enclosed chase, extending only over 
® man’s own grounds. The park, gees properly 
signifies an enclosure; but yet it is not every common 
field or common which a gentleman pleases to surround 
with a wall or paling, ox to stock with a herd of deer, 
that is thereby constituted a legal park; for the 
king's grant, or at least immemorial prescription, is 
nec eety. to make it so.”"—Blackstone: Commentaries, 

L., Ch. 5, 

{A park differs from a chace in being in- 
closed, while the latter is always open and 
from a forest in not having peculiar courts and 
officers or laws, 

2. Mil.: The space occupied by the animals, 
waggons, pontoons, and materials of all kind, 
whether of powder, ordnance stores, hospital 
stores, provisions, &c., when brought toge- 
ther ; also the objects themselves : as, a park 
of waggons, a park of artillery, &c. 


The 


parisology—parley 


(SI) GQ) Engineer park : 

Mil. : The whole equipment of stores, tools, 
&e., belonging to the engineer branch of an 
army ; also the space occupied by these, and 
the camp of the officers and men, 

(2) Park of artillery : 

Mil. ; The train of artillery, with carriages, 
cannon, ammunition, &., which accompanies 
an army into the field; also the space occu- 
pied by such train. 

(3) Park of provisions : 

Mil.: The place where the sutlers pitch 
their tents for the sale of provisions; the 
place where the bread-waggons are stationed. 


park-hack, s. A hack for riding in a 

public park. 

park-keeper, s. One who has the 

charge or custody of a park. 

“All that the Queen could do was to order the 
park-keepers not to admit Sir John again within the 
gates."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

park-phaeton, s. A small, low carriage 

for use in parks. 


park, * par-rok, v.t. & i. 
A. Transitive: 
* 1. To inclose in a park. 
“ How are we park’d, and bounded in a pale.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry V1., iv. 2 
* 9, To inclose or shut up in any way. 
“Y.parroked in puwes, the person hit knoweth.” 
Piers Plouhman, C. vii. 144, 
8. To collect together and mass in a eom- 
pact body : as, To park artillery. 
* B. Intrans.: To walk or ride about ina 
public park. (Brooke: Love & Vanity.) 


par’-kka, s. [Etym. not apparent; possibly 
from a proper name.] 

Paleont.: A hypothetic genus erected for 
the reception of certain berry-like bodies 
found in the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland. 
They have been described under the name of 
Parka decipiens, and are probably the eggs of 
large Eurypterids. [HuRYPTERIDA.} 


[Park, 8.] 


park’-bane, s. [Eng. park, and bane} 
Bot. : Aconitum theriophonum. 


*park’-ér, *park-are, *par-coure, 
* park-ere, s. [Hng. park; -er.) A park- 
keeper. 

“Santis in the devels name! said the parkere.” 

Reliquie Antique, ii, 282, 
par-kér’-i-a, s. [Named after Wm. Kitchen 
Parker, a writer on Foraminifera for the Ray 
Society.] 

Paleont. : According to Carpenter a genus 
of Imperforate Foraminifera, occurring in the 
Upper Greensand of Britain in the form of 
spheres, sometimes over an inch in diameter. 
According to Carter Parkeria is a Hydrozoon, 
allied to the recent Hydractinia. 


* park’-ér-ship, s. [Eng. parker; -ship.] 
The office or post of a park-keeper. 


“Tf a man grant by his deeds to another the office 
of parkership of a park... the estate which he hath 
in the office is upon condition in law... that the 
parker shall well and lawfully keep the park.”— 
Nelson: Laws of England conc. Game, p. 194. (ed. 1736). 


* parkes’-ine, s. Bo ociey after its inventor, 
Mr, Alexander Parkes, of Birmingham ; suff. 
-ine. (Chem.)| A substance made from castor- 
oil and trichloride of sulphur, and shown by 
Mr. Parkes at the Exhibition in 1862. He 
intended it to be used for door-handles, book- 
covers, picture frames, &€., but it did not 
answer his expectations, and it is scarcely 
ever heard of now. 


park’-i-a, s. [Named after Mungo Park (1771- 
1805), the African explorer.} 

Bot. : The typical genus of Parkies (q.v.). 
The seeds of Parkia africana, the African 
Locust-tree, are roasted like coffee, bruised, 
and allowed to ferment in water; they are 
then washed and pounded, the powder being 
made into cakes which are a sauce for meat ; 
the farinaceous matter around the seeds is 
made into a pleasant drink, or into a sweet: 
meat. P. insignis, a tree growing in Marta- 
ban, exudes a red resin. 


par-lxi-é’-29, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. parki(a); Lat. 
fem, pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Mimoseze (q.v.). 
park-in-s0’-ni-a, s. [Named after John 


Parkinson, a London apothecary, author of 
the Theatrum Botanicum.] 


* park’-ish, a. 


park’-like, a. 


* par-lant, s. 


parle, s. 


* parle, v.i. 


* parle-ment, s. 


* parlesy, * parlesi, * parlesye, s. 


parley, v.i. 


par’-ley, s. 


Bot.: A genus of Bucesalpinier. Parkin 
sonia aculeata, called in Jamaica the Jeru- 
salem Thorn, with bipinnate leaves with small 
leaflets, is a native of America but is culti- 
vated as a hedge-tree in India (especially in 
Madras), and in other hot countries. It 
yields a beautiful white fibre which has been 
recommended for paper-making, but must be 
mixed with other more tenacious fibres. In 
the Punjab the small branches are given to 
goats for fodder, 


(Eng. park; -ish.] Pertaining 
to or resembling a park ; parklike. 

“A disciple of Kent had the cruelty to render this 
splendid old mansion ... more parkish, as he was 
pleased to call it.”—Scott: Prose Works (ed. 1834-6), 
vol. xxi., p. 97. 


park’-leaves, s. pl. (Eng. park, and leaves.] 


Bot. ; Hypericum Androsemum. 


[Eng. park, and like.] Re- 
sembling a park. 


“Tracts of grass interspersed here and there in 
parklike fashion with clumps of trees.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, March 9, 1885. 


*par’-lance, *par-le-ance, *par-lence, 


s. [O. Fr., from parlant, pr. par. of parler = 
to speak.] Conversation, talk, discourse, con- 
ference. 
“To drown his voice that doth for parleance come.” 
Heywood : Four Prentices, i. 1. 
J In common parlance : In ordinary language, 
in the ordinary or usual mode of speech. 


(Fr., pr. par. of parler = to 
speak.] One who speaks, discusses, or dis- 
courses. 


[PaRLey.] 
1, Speech. (Scotch.) 


“A tocher's nae word in a true lover's parle, 
But, give me my love, and a fig for the warl’!” 
Burns = Meg o' the Milt. 
*92. A conference with a view to coming to 
an agreement ; a parley. 
“The great Turke sent to have a communication 
and parle.” —Hackluyt : Voyages, ii. 90. 


[PaR_e, s.] To talk, to con- 
verse, to speak; to enter into a conference ; 
to parley. 


“They began to parle upon composition.”—North = 
Plutarch, p. 179. 


* par’-1é-ciie, par’-ley-ctie, v.t. or 4. (Fr. 


parler & queue = to speak at the tail.] In the 
Presbyterian Church, to recapitulate, as the 
minister of a congregation, the substance of 
the addresses given by his brother-ministers 
who have come to help him. 


* par’-lé-ciie, par’-ley-ciie, s. [PARLECUR, 


v.) A recapitulation of discourses previously 
delivered, 


(Fr. = speaking ; parler = 
to speak.] [PARLIAMENT.] 
1, A conference, a consultation. 
“ He sent to his barrons a parlement to hold.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 24% 
2. A place for conference or consultation. 


[Par- 
ALYSIS.] Paralysis, palsy. 
“The parlesi has his a side.” 
Cursor Mundi, 11,817. 
[Fr. parler =to speak.] Par- 
LEY, s.] 
* 1, To talk, to speak, to converse, to confer. 
“He parleys with her a while, as imagining she 
would advise him to proceed.”"—Broome: On the 
Odyssey. 

2. To confer with an enemy, with a view to 
coming to an agreement or arrangement, as 
on the exchange of prisoners, the surrender 
of a fort, the cessation of arms, &c. 

“ They are at hand, to parley or to fight.” 
Shakesp. King John, tt. 
parley -voo, v.i. [Fr. parlez-vous = Do 
you speak (English, French, &c.)?] To speak 
@ foreign language, espec. French. (Slang.) 
“ Grimacing, and what sailors call parley-vooing.” 
Barham : Ingoldsby Leg. ; Bagman's Dog. 
(Fr. parler = speech, talk; 
parler =to speak, from Low Lat. parabolo= 
= to discourse, to talk, parabola =a talking, 
from Lat. parubola =a parable (q.v.).] {PAL- 
AVER, PAROLE.] <A discourse, a discussion ; 
a conference or consultation ; specif., a con- 
ference between enemies with a view to 
coming to an arrangement or agreement on 
some point, as the exchange of prisoners, &c. 
“ Without further question er parley,” 
Longfeliow : dMiles Standish, iv. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fal, father ; Wwe, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rale, fill; try, Syrian, 2», c= ®;ey=a; qu=kw. 


{I To beat (or sound) a parley: To beat 
drum or sound a trumpet as e signal of a 
desire to hold a parley or conference with an 
enemy. 


Ppar’-lia-mént, * par-la-m: * 
ment, Spaieeene Ss ae peat 


rine to s ; Low Lat, pa: m5 
p., Port., & Ital. parlamento,] 
L Ordinary Language: 
*1, A conference, a discussion. 
“ First they helde her ment.” 
of the Rose, 


2. In the same sense as IT, 1. 
rt rliament, so principled, will sink 
A melee eae af 
oonyoung Oe Pubs 
3. A meeting of persons for conference or 
deliberation, espec., an assembly to deliberate 
on and determine atfairs of state; a national 
assembly, a general council. 
ia oie Cee eae en 
daye.”—Goldinge. » fol. 22, 
*4, In France before the Revolution of 1789, 
one of several judicial courts of the country. 


5. Gingerbread in small thin hard cakes. 
“ ma . 
en 9 a eT caret 

IL. Technically : 

re eyge al mane ane re bow first use 
of the mch wi re signify a 
General Assembly of the State, ae mg ll 
VII. of France about the middle of the twelfth 
eentury. With this view Littré essentially 
agrees. 

(1) The English Parliament. [(2.)] 

2) The Imperial Parliament; The legisla- 
m= of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, consisting of the Sovereign and 
the Houses of Lords and Commons. It arose 
long prior to the union of the kingdoms as 
the English Parliament. The first use of the 
word parliament in the statutes of England 
is in the preamble to the Statute of West- 
minster, A.D. 1272. The germ of the institu- 
tion existed, however, long before the name 
arose. Each of the kingdoms of the Saxon 
heptarehy, or octarchy, seems to have had its 
wittena-gemote, or meeting of wise men, 
whieh, on the union of the several kingdoms, 
became united into one great assembly or 


couneil. Im Edward the Confessor's law de 
Apibus, a tenth is confirmed to the Church 
by the king, the barons, and the people. The 


laws and charters of the early Norman kings 
mention only abbots, barons, &c. In 1176 
there was a council of bishops, earls, barons. 
Knights, and men. Writs 4.p. 1266 are still 
extant summoning i 9 citizens, and bur- 

to Parliament. The statute 2 Edward 
fL (1322) recognises Parliament as having for 
some time existed, and with a constitution 
essentially the same as now. The powers of 
Parliament are very great. Not merely can 
it destroy any ministry, it can alter, and has 
in fact altered, the succession to the throne. 
At the Reformation it transferred repay en- 
joyed by the Church of Rome and al the 
national religion, endowing Protestantism with 
money given for Roman Catholic purposes. 
Parliament is called together by the sovereign, 
who appoints the time and place of meeting, 
and opens the proceedings by the delivery of 
a ech, e‘ther personally or by deputy. 
Each house can adjourn, but neither can be 


rorogued except by the soverei Each 
Jodzos of its ta vileges. embers of 


houses are free from arrest or imprison- 
ment on civil actions, but their ete can 
seized for debt. No quorum is needed for 

e transaction of business in the Upper 
House; forty is the quorum in the Lower. 
[FRANCHISE-BILL, Commons, Lorps, Reror.] 

French Parliament : A parliament arising 
am 9s7. It met at ae, ann Ie 
1190 Philip Augustus itu e Parlia- 
ment of Paris. In 1302 it was divided into 
three chambers. It was suppressed in 1771, 
revived in 1774, demanded a meeting of the 
States-General in 1787, and was. superseded 

the National Assembly Nov. 3, 1789. A 
ch parliament still exists, but not the 
name. 

(4) Irish Parliament : A parliament held in 
Ireland when it was an independent country. 
In 1295 writs for knights of the shires were 
issued. It met for the last time on Aug. 2, 
1800, the union with Great Britain having ter- 
minated its existence. [PARNELLITE.] 


dol, DST; PdUt, jowl ; cat, gell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; 


parliament—Parmesan 


(5) Scottish Parliament; A parliament held 
in Reena when it was an independent 
country. It has been traced back to a council 
held at Scone under the auspices of John 
Balliol, in 1292, There was but a single 
house, consisting of lords temporal and 
spiritual, preg ee bu es. Having 

ed the Act of Union with England on 
an. 16, 1707, its last meeting took place on 
April 22 of that year. 

(6) In the United States the term Congress 
has been adopted for the national legislative 
body, instead of Parliament, 


* Parliament Christmas, s. A name 
sometimes given to Christmas-day, on the 
change from the old style to the new. 


parliament-heel, s. 
Naut, : The position of a ship when careened, 


* par-lia-mént’-al, * par-lia-mént-all, 
a. [Eng. parliament; -al.) Of or pertaining 
to parliament ; parliamentary, 

“Such parliament: 
were ccelaiead n by ant Loeeeh ine Mae fine 
fox: Martyrs, p. 471, 

par-lia-mén-tar-i-an, a. & s. [Eng. par- 
liament ; -arian.)} 

A. As adj.: Belonging to the party known 
as parliamentarians ; supporting the side of 
the parliament against Charles I. 

“ The severities of the partiamentarian visitors in 

1648."— Wood » Athene Ozxon., vol. ii, 

B. As substantive : 

Eng. Hist.: One of those who supported 
the side of the parliament against Charles I. 
in the Civil War. 

plese tae poriamentectons’ = Welpeles tne 

e — . 
Paint, vol, iL, ch. ii. pr Se a 
par-lia-mén’-ta-ry, a. [Fr. parlementaire ; 
Sp. & Ital. parlamentario.] 

1. Of or pertaining to parliament: as, par- 
tiamentary authority, parliamentary proceed- 
ings. 

2. Enacted, ordained, or done by parlia- 
ment. 

“ Many things, that obtain as common law, had 
sande in writiuga’ty tie king, Tends; and comeene 
Hale: Orig. of Mankind, [ory | 

3. According to the rules, regulations, and 
usages of parliament, or of legislative bodies, 

4, Fit for parliament, or a legislative as- 
sembly : as, parliamentary language. 

parliamentary-agent, s. A person, 
usually a solicitor, whose profession is to 
promote or oppose the passing of private 
bills through parliament, and to manage other 
private business in parliament. 


parliamen -committee, s. A 
committee of members of either house of 
peor to which is referred the inquiry 

to matters which could not be conveniently 
inquired into by the whole house by examin- 
ing witnesses. All private bills, and such 
public bills as the house may determine, are 
referred to committees of either house for in- 
quiry, before they are sanctioned by the houses. 


parliamentary-train,s. A train which, 
by enactment of parliament, every railway 
company is obliged to run at least once a day 
each way, for the conveyance of third-class 
passengers at the charge of not more than 
one penny per mile. 


* par-lia-mén-teér’, s. [Eng. parliament ; 
-eer.) A parliamentarian (q.Vv.). 


“ All (one excepted) ved zealous parliamenteers 
in the beginning of the Rebellion, 1642."—~Wood - 
Athen@ Oxon., vol. 1. 


par’-line, s. [Ep 7, and line.) The mean 
or normal line of a harometer for a given 
station. 


* par-lish, a, [PaRr.ovs.] 
-lor, par’-lour, *par-ler, *par- 
lur, s, (0. Fr. parleor, (Fr: parloir), from 
parler = to speak. 


1. The room or apartment in a convent in 
which the inmates are permitted to meet and 
converse with their friends and visitors. 

2. In the United States usually the room 
used for the reception of company, as distin- 
guished from the ordinary living or ng 
room of the family. In England the term is 
applied to the sitting-room, and the room for 
reception is called the drawing-room. The term 
drawing-room is being adopted in the United 
States. 
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8. A room in taverns and the like, kept 
more private and more select than the tap- 
room, in which customers can sit down and 
ip sociably while partaking of refresh- 

en’ 


parlor-boarder, s. A boarder who 
dines with the family; a il in a school 
who has meals with the teacher's family. 


parlor-car or drawing-room 
Car,s. A railroad car fitted up after the 
style of a comfortable parlor. 

parlor-skate, «s. A skate on rollers 
for use on a floor or carpet. [SKATE.] 


*par’-lotis, a. [The old pronunciation of 

perilous (q.v.).] 

1. Dangerous, perilous. 

“ Thou art in a parloua state.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, tii. & 

2. Venturesome, daring ; inclined to expose 
oneself to danger. 

3. Sharp, shrewd, keen. 


“Made it itch with this parlous criticism."—Milton. 
Animad, on Kemonstrant's Defence. 


* par’-loiis-ly, adv. [Eng. parlous; -ly.] In 
a perilous manner; dangerously, venture- 
‘ somely, keenly, shrewdly, greatly. 


“ Who, by this h ‘dh aa 
eae Willig 14 
ee oe s. [Eng. parlous; -ness.} 
he quality or state of being parlous ; peril- 


ousness, peril, venturesomeness, keenness, 
shrewdness. 


* par-ma-¢ét'-i, s, [See def.] A corrupt. 
of spermaceti (q.v.). 
par-mél,a. [Parmea.] Contained in or 
derived from Parmelia parietina, 
parmelLtred, s. 
Chem, ; The red colouring matter contained 
in Parmelia parietina. - 
parmel-yellow, s. 
Chem. : The yellow colouring matter con- 


tained in Parmelia parietina. It appears to 
consist chiefly of chrysophanie acid. 


par-mé’-li-a, s. [Gr. rdpun (parmé) = a 
light shield, and (?) etAéw (heiled) = to roll up.}; 
Bot.: The typical genus of Parmeliacez. 
Thallus spreading, lobed, foliaceous ; apo-- 
thecia orbicular, fixed by a central point be- 
neath, About thirty species are British. Par- 
melia parietina is the Common Yellow Wall-- 
lichen. It contains a yellowcolouring matter 
called parietin (q.v.) P. sazatilis is common. 
on trees. It, with P. omphalodes, P. eneausta, 
P. conspersa, P. frawinea, P. fari~acea, and P 
sarmentosa, &. yields usnine. P. parietina is. 
said to be an Me try and febrifuge. P- 
kamtschadalis is the Rose Lichen (q.v¥.). P: 
perlata is specially valuable as a dye. 


par-mél-i-a'-¢é-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. par- 
meli(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.} 

Bot.: An order of Lichenales. Gymnocar- 
pous or open-fruited Lichens bearing sessile 
shields, having their borders formed by the 
surface of the thallus. Three sub-orders of 
tribes—Peltigeri, Euparmeliacei, and Usnea- 
cei. The ee sub-order has the disk first 
closed and a horizontal thallus, Chief genera, 
Lecanora and Parmelia (q.v.). 


par-mé1-1-a-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. parmelia; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -()d@.] 
Bot.: A family of Lichens, tribe Hymeno- 
thalamex. (Lindley.) 


+ Par-mén-j-a-nist, s. [Named from Par- 
menianus, Bishop of Carthage, an antagonist 
of Augustine, Bishop of Hippo.) 

Church Hist. (Pl.): The same as Donatists- 
(q.v-). 

par-mén-ti-ér-a, s. [From Augustus Par- 
mentier, a French botanist, who introduced 
it into France.) 

Bot.: A genus of Crescentiaces. It contains. 
two trees with white or greenish eampanulate 
corollas. The cucumber-like fruit of Parmen- 
tiera edulis is eaten in Mexico. P. cereifera is 
the Mexican Candle-tree. 


Par-mé-sin’, a. &s. [See def.] 
A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Parma, in 
Italy; specif. applied to a delicate kind of 
cheese manufactured there. 


B, As subst. : Parmesan cheese. 


ghin, bench; go, gem ; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ing. 
-tion, -gion = zhiim. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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-moph’-or-ts, s. [Gr. mépun (parmé) = 
a light shield, and popés (phoros) = bearing.) 
Zool. : [Duck’s-bill limpet]. 


par-nis’-si-a, s. [From the Greek name 
"Aypootes év Tw Ilapvacow (Agrostis en t6 Par- 
nasso), from Mount Parnassus, where, on 
aecount of its elegance, it was said to have 
sprung up.] 

Bot.: A genus of plants which has been 
placed in the Droseracee, the Hyperiacex, 
tribe Blodez, the Violacee, &c. Sir Joseph 
Hooker considers it one of the Saxifragacee, 
as did Lindley in 1836. Leaves radical, quite 
entire ; scape containing a single flower; 
calyx five-lobed, petals five, stamens five, 
alternating with five fringed and gland-tipped 
nectaries (staminodes), capsule membranous, 
Jeculicidally three or four valved, many- 
seeded. Found in the northern hemisphere. 
Species twelve. One, Parnassia palustris, the 
Common Grass of Parnassus, or Parnassus- 
grass, of Europe, has a large, handsome, 
yellowish-white flower. It is common in 
marshes in Scotland, rarer in the south. 


Par-nas'-si-an, a. [Parnassivs.] Pertain- 
ing or relating to Parnassus, a celebrated 
mountain in Greece, upon which Delphi was 
situated, and which was famous in ancient 
mythology as the favourite resort of Apollo 
and the Muses. From the summit ran down 
the famous Castalian stream. 


* par-nas-si'-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. parnas- 
s(ius) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. ine.] 
Entom. : Apollo Butterflies ; a sub-family of 
Papilionide. (Swainson.) 


par-nas’-si-is, s. ([Lat. = of or belonging 
to Parnassus. ] 

Entom. : Agenus of Papilionine. The larve 
have forked retractile horns. The species are 
alpine butterflies from Europe, Asia, and the 
north-west of America. Parnassius Apollo is 
found in the Alps. 


Par-nas’-siis, s. [Lat., from Gr. Mapvacds 
(Parnasos).| [PARNASSIAN.] 


Parnassus-grass, s. [PARNASSIA.] 
& Grass of Parnassus: [PARNASSIA]. 


*par’-nel, s. [For pernel, a contract. of 
Petronelle ; Ital. Petronilla—=a woman's name. ]} 
A wanton, a slut; an immodest girl. 


Par’-nel-ligm, s. [See def.] The policy of 
the Parnellites (q.v.). 


* A victory over specious Toryism, defiant Parnel- 
Hsm, and obstruction and prejudice of all sorts.”"— 
Weekly Dispatch, Nov. 15, 1885. 


Par’-nel-lite, a.&s. [For etym. see def. B.] 
A. As adj.: Belonging to, or in any way 
connected with, the party described under B. 
“The Purnellite section votes for Mr. Gladstone.”— 
Saturday Review, July 15, 1882, p. 70. 

B. As substantive : 

Hist, (Pl.): The supporters of the policy of 
Mr. Charles Stuart Parnell, M.P. for Cork, 
the advocate of the political independence of 
Ireland. 


par’-ni-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. parn(us); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] . 

Entom.: A family of Palpicornia (q.v.); 
small aquatic beetles of oblong or subcylin- 
drical form. Sub-families, Psephenine, Par- 
ning, and Elminz, The species are numer- 
ous. 


par-ni-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. parn(us); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. sulf. -ine.] 
Entom. : A sub-family of Parnide (q.v.). 


par’-niss, s. [Gr. Udpyns (Parnés) = a moun- 
tain in Greece. (Agassiz.)] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Parnide (q.v.). 
The species are covered with a dense silky 
pile, which enables them to carry down a 
globule of air as they descend into the water. 
This is done for breathing purposes. 


par-6c-gip’-i-tal, a. Near or pertaining 
to the occiput, 


*pa-roche, s. [PanrisH.] 


pa-ro’-chi-al, * pa-rd’-chi-all, a. [Lat. 
parochialis, from parochia ; Gr. maporkia (pa- 
roikia) =4 parish (q.v.); O. Fr. parochial ; 
Fr. paroissial ; Sp. & Port. parroquial; Ital. 
parrocchiale.} Pertaining or relating to a 
parish ; connected with a parish. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, 


parmophorus—parophite 


parochial-board, s. In Scotland, a 
body elected by the payers of poor-rates in 
a parish to manage the relief of the poor, and 
corresponding to the overseers or guardians 
of the poor in England. 


parochial-register, 4. 
PARISH-REGISTER (q.V.). 


+ pa-ro’-chi-al-ism, s. [Eng. parochial ; 
-ism.] 


The same as 


J. The management of parochial affairs by 
an elected vestry. 
“Tt has also brought parochialism into contempt.” 
—Duily Chronicle, Sept. 25, 1885. 


2. Narrowness or contractedness of views. 


* pa-ro-chi-al-i-ty, s. [Eng. parochial ; 

-ity.) The quality or state of being parochial. 

“To determine the parochiality of colleges.”—Dr. 
Marriott: Rights of the Universities, p. 32. 


* pa-ro'-chi-al-ize, v.t. 
-ize.) To render parochial; 
parishes. 


{Eng. parochial ; 
to form into 


* pa-ro-chi-al-ly, adv. [Eng. parochial ; 
-ly.) Ina parochial manner; by parishes ; in 
a parish, 
“The bishop was to visit his diocese parochially 
every year.”—Svillingjleet - Charge, p. 32. 


* pa-ro’-chi-an, * pa-ro-chi-én, a. & s. 
(O. Fr. paroissien; Sp. & Port. parroquiano ; 
Ital. parrocchiano.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to a 
parish ; parochial. 
B. As subst. : A parishioner. 


“Tf the parociviens know her curate to bene & 
lechour.”—Fox ; Martyrs, p. 430. 


par-d-chine, s. 
(Scotch. ) 


“There are about wa hunder and thirty parochines, 
including the Orkneys,”—Scott: dob Roy, ch. xxvi. 


* par-ode, s. 
adage. 


*pa-rod’-ic, * pa-rod’-ic-al, a. [Fr. paro- 
dique ; Gr. rapwé.Kds (parddikos), from mapwoia 
(parodia) = parody (q.v.); Sp. & Ital. paro- 
dico.] Pertaining to or in the manner of a 
parody ; of the nature of a parody. 


“This version {of Horace, by Drant] is very para- 
phrastic and sometimes parodical.”—Warton: Eng- 
ish Poetry, iii. 425. 


*phr-d-dist, s, (Fr. parodiste; Sp. paro- 
dista.] One who parodies; one who writes a 
parody. 


“The mortified parodist, thus mutilated by his 
printers."— Poetry of the Antijacobm, p. 24, 


par-o-dy, *par-ode, s. [Lat. parodia, 
from Gr. rapwdia (parddix), mapwdy (parddé) 
=a song sung beside: mapa (para) = beside, 
and 6% (dd@) = a song; Fr. parodie ; Sp. and 
Ital. parodia.] 

1, A kind of writing in which the expres- 
sion, form, and style of a serious composition 
are closely imitated, but treated in a humor- 
ous or burlesque manner; a burlesque imita- 
tion of a serious composition; a travesty or 
burlesque in which the form and expression 
of the original are closely adhered to. 

“They were satiri vine! 

Deon: me re ie iDedicg” full of parodies. 

*2. A popular maxim, adage, or proverb, 

(Wright)? P ? Be, P 


pir-0-dy, v.t. [Paropy, s.] To write or 
compose a parody ‘upon; to turn into a 
parody ; to burlesque. 
pa-rol’, s.&a. [Paroe,] 
A, As substantive: 
*T, Ord. Lang. : A word. 
II, Law: 
1. Word of mouth ; oral declaration. 
2. Pleadings in a suit. 
B. 4s adj.: Given or made by word of 
mouth ; not: written ; oral. 
“Documents offered as proofs must in general be 


proved by the pur t evidence of witnesses.”—Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 13. 


parol-arrest, s. 


Low: An arrest authorized by a justice by 
word of mouth. 


pa-rol’, s. [Fr.=a word, a saying, from 
Low Lat. parabola =a discourse, from Lat. 
parabola = a parable (q.v.); Sp. palabra; 
Port. palavra. Parole, parable, palaver, and 
parley are thus doublets. ] 


[ParocHian.] A parish. 


[Paropy.] A proverb; an 


L Ordinury Language: 

*1, A word; oral utterance. 

2. A word of promise ; a word of honour 
faith plighted ; specif., a promise given by @ 
prisoner on his honour that he will not at- 
tempt to escape if allowed his liberty, or that 
he will return to custody on a certain day if 
released, or that he will not bear arms against 
his captors for a certain time, &c. 

“Mr. Turner and Mr. Trevor moved that his parole 
might be taken. Sir Arthur Haslerigge—‘The word 
pars isa new word. 1 move that the sergeant take 

is bond. Seeing that we all understand not French, 
let us take his word: that is English.’"—7. Burton: 
Diary (ed. J. T. Rutt), iv. 7. 

II. Mil.: A pass-word; a word given out 
each day in orders by the commanding officer 
in camp or garrison, by which friends and 
foes may be distinguished. It differs from a 
countersign in being given only to officers, or 
those who inspect and give orders to the 
guard, while a countersign is given to all 
guards. 


* parole’, v.t. [PAROLE, s.] To allow liberty 
to on parole; to release om:parole. 


“The vanquished were parolew.”—Harper’s Monthly, 
Sept. 1885, p. 594. 


par-6l-i-go-clase, s. (Pref. par-,and Eng. 
oligoclase ; Ger. paroligoklas.] 

Min.: A mineral substance of uncertain 
composition, found in indistinct prisms em- 
bedded in a ferruginous rock in the Thiirin- 
gerwald. 


par-d-mdl-6-gy, s. (Gr. mapopodoyta (paro- 
mologiu), from mapoporoyéw (paromologed) = to 
grant: mapd (para) = beside), and opodoyéw 
(homologed) = to grant.] 
Rhet.: A figure by which a speaker con- 
cedes something to his adversary in order to 
strengthen his own position. 


par-6n-6-ma-si-a, s. [Gr. rapwvopacia, 
Tapovopacta (paronomasia, paronomasi), from 
mapwvupos (pardnumos) = paronymous (q. Vv.) 
Fr. paronomase, paronomasie.] 

Rhet.: A play upon words; a figure by 
which the same word is used in different 
senses, or words similar in sound are set in 
opposition to each other, so as to give a kind 
of antithetical force to the sentence; a pun. 
The following examples are from Shakespeare : 


“ Now is it Rome indeed and room enough 
When there is in it but one only man.” 
Julius Cesar, 1 2 
“*O lawful let it be 
That I have room with Rome to curse awhile.” 
king John, iii. L 
t par-6n-6-mias-tic, * pir-dn-d-mas'- 
tic-al, a. [Eng. paronomas(ia) ; -tic, -tical.} 
Pertaining to paronomasia; consisting of a 
play upon words; punning. 


“Paronomastical allusion is sufficient."—More- 
On the Seven Churches. (Pref.) 


*pir-6-ndm'-a-sy, s. [Fr. paronomasie.] 
‘The same as PARONOMASIA (q.V.). 


* pir-6-nych’-i-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. rapwwv- 
Xa (parénuchia).) [ONnycHIA.] Z 

1. Surg. : A whitlow. 

2. Bot.: The typical genus of the Parony- 
chiaceee (q.v.). The nunicrous species are 
generally small cespitose plants with oppo- 
site or whorled leaves, scabrous iuterpetiolar 
stipules, and small flowers. They are from 
the warmer countries. 


par-d-nych-i-a'-c3-2, pair-d-nych-{- 
e'-2, s. pl. [Lat. paronychia) ; fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -acew, -ec.] 
Bot. : The same as ILLECEBRACEZ (q.V.). 


* pir’-6-nyme, *pir-d-nym, s. [Par- 
ONYMOUS.] A paronymous word. 


*par-on’-Ym_oiis, a. [Gr. rapavunos (paré- 
numos) = formed from a word by a slight 
change: mapé (para)=beside, and dvoya (ono- 
ma) =a name, a word.] 

_1, Allied in origin ; having the same deriva- 
tion: as, man, manhood, mankind. 
2. Unallied in origin, and differing in orthog- 
raphy and signification, but alike in sound: 
as, hair, hare; ball, bawl. 


*par-da'-ym-y, s.  [Paronymous.] 
quality of being paronymous. 

par-oph’-ite, s. [Pref. par-,and Eng. ophite.] 
( M a A massive mineral related to Pinits 
q.V.). 


The 


thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
full; try, Syrian. &, 0 =€; ey=a&; qu= kw. 


parophite-rock, s. 
Petrol.: A rock occurring in Canada con- 
sisting wholly of parophite (q.v.). 


par-dp’-si-a, s. (Gr. is (paropsis) = a 
iain side dish. —_ ) 
Bot.: A genus of Passifloracee. The fruit 
of Paropsia edulis is eaten in Madagascar. 


* piir-d-quét’ (qu as 1s), s. [PARRAKEET.] 


' par-ds’-tia, s. Defective formation of bone 
tissue. 


par-6s-t0'-sis, s. Bony formation outside 
of the periosteum. 

-O'-ti-a, s. (Gr. rapwris (pardtis) = a 
curl by the side of the ear.) 

Ornith.: A genus of Puradiseidw, with one 
oS te Parotia we ha tue Six-shatted Bird 
of Paradise, from New Guinea. The general 
eolour is velvety-black, with metallic reflec- 
tions. Back of head crested, with three web- 
less shafts, terminated by a spatule, springing 
from each side; upper part of breast covered 
with a broad, metallic shield, from gold to 
coppery bronze and greenish-blue. 


par-St’-ic, a. Located near the ear. 
pa-rét'-id, a. & s. [Gr. mapwris (pardtis), 
genit. wapwriSos (pardtidos): pref. par-, and 
ovs (ous), genit wros (dtos) = the ear.) 
A. As adj. : Situated near the ear. 


B. As subst. (Pl.): The parotid glands (q.v.). 


parotid-glands, s. pi. 

Anat.: A pair of glands situated, one on+ 
each side the cheek, near the junction of the 
upper and lower jaws. Their chief function 
is the secretion of pure saliva through the 
oa duct, to assist in the processes of mas- 

ication and deglutition. 


? pa-ro’-tis, s. [Lat., from Gr. mapwris (pa- 
rotis) = (1) a tumour on the parotid gland 
¢q-v.); (2) that gland itself.} 

Pathol. : [For def. see etym.). 


- pei s. (Eng., &c. parot(is) (q.v.); 
-itis, 
Pathol. : The same as Mumps (q.v.). 
var-i-tim, s. (Pref. par-, and Mod. 
Lat. ovarium.] [Ovary.] 

Ant. : Kobelt’s name for certain scattered 
tubules lying transversely between the Fal- 
lopian tabs and the ovary. Called also the 
Organ of Rosenmiiller. 


par’-6x-ysm, * par-ox-isme, s. [Fr. pa- 

rozisme, froin Lat. parorysmus; Gr. rupofva- 
pos (varorusmos) = irritation, the fit of a 
disease ; wapofvvw (parorunrs) = to provoke, to 
irritate : mapa (par2)= beside, and dfivwy 
(oxund) = to sharpen, to provoke; bfvs (orus) 
=shatp; Sp. & Port. parozismo; Ital. paro- 
sismo, parossismo.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as IT, 2. 

2. Auy sudden and violent action or fit; a 
éonvulsion ; a spasmodic affection, 

*3. A quarrel. 

IL Technically: 

1. Pathol. : The exacerbation of a disease at 
periodic times. Used chiefly of fever or spasm. 

2. Geol. :''A particularly violent outburst of 
volcanic or other energy. 


par-dx-Ys-mal, a. [Eng. parorysm; -al.] 
Pertaining to or characterized by paroxysms : 
caused bya paroxysm or convulsion of nature. 


par-dx-Ys’-mal-ly, adv. [Eng. parorys- 
’ mal ; ar hae mpd Bese manner; by or 
with paroxysms. 


¢ pir-dx-Ys'-mie, a. (Eng. parorysm ; -ic.] 
Of the nature of a paroxysm; paroxysmal, 
spasmodic. 


*pir-6x-ys'-mist, s. [Eng. parorysm ; -ist.] 
Geol. ;: The same as CATASTROPHIST (q.V.). 


-6x'-y-tone, a. & s. 
<paroxutonos). | 

A. Asadj.: In Greek grammar applied to 
a word having an acute accent on the penulti- 
mate syllable. 

B, As subst.: A word having an acute 
accent on the penultimate syllable. 


[Gr. mapotvrovos 


par-podint, a. 


paropsia—parrot 


Of. Fr, parpaing = perpend 
(q.v.).] Gee pi eB nd 
parpoint-work, s. 
Masonry: Squared stones laid in stretcher- 
course and with header-courses at intervals 
of, say three feet, 


par-quét’ (qu as k), s. [Fr.] [Parquetry.] 
1, That ord of the floor of a theatre or 
music-hall between the orchestra and pit, 


2. The same as PARQUETRY (q.V.). 


parquetage (as par’-két-ig), s. [Fr.] The 
Same as PARQUETRY (q.Vv.). 


par’-quét-éd (qu ask), a. (Eng. parquet; 
-ed.) Formed or worked in parquctry ; orna- 
mented or inlaid with or as with parquetry. 


par-quét-ry (qu as k), s. [Fr. parqueterie, 
from parquet = an inlaid floor, dimin, from 
pare = an inclosure.] [PARK, s.] Inlaid wood- 
work in geometric patterns, generally com- 
posed of two different tints, and principally 
used for floors, 


par-quStte’ (qu as k), s. [Fr.] The same 
as PARQUET (q.V.). 


parr, s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Gael, and Ir. 
bradan =a salmon. (Mahn.)] 


Ichthy.: The popular name of what was 
formerly believed to bea distinct saliaonoid 
species, Salmo salmulus, but is now known to 
be the young of the salmon. 


“Shaw bas demonstrated, in the most conclusive 
manner, that those swall salmonoids, which are 
generally called Parr, are the offspring of the sal- 
mon, and that many males, from seven to eight inches 
long, bave their sexual 01 fully developed, and 
that their milt has ali the impregnating properties of 
the seminal fluid of a much older aud larger fish. 

t this Parr is not a distinct species—as has heen 

maintained by Couch—is further proved by the 
to wmstance that these sexually mature Parr are 
absolutely identical in their zoological characters with 
the imuature Parr, which are undoubtedly young 
salmon, and that no Parr has ever been found with 
mature ova.”—<(linther > Study of Fisies, p. 689, 


parr-marks, s. pl. 
Ichthy : Dark cross-bands on the young of 
the species of the genus Salmo. 


“In some waters River-trout remain small, and fre- 
quently retain the purr-marks all their lifetime; at 
certain seasous a new coat of scales overlays the parr- 
marks, rendering them invisible for a time; but they 
reappear iu time, or are distinct as soon as the scales 
are removed." —: ther ; Study of Fishes, p. 632. 


parr-stage, s. 
Ichthy.: The first stage in the existence of 
many of the Salmonide. 


“Not only the salmon, but also the other jes of 
Salmo, the grayling, and probably also the Coregoni, 
ugh a parr-stage of growth,”"—Z Brit, 

Fea. 9th), xvili, 320, 
par-ra, s. [Lat. = a bird of evil omen, 


perliaps the wheat-ear.] 
Ornith.: The typical genus of Parrine 


(q.v.). [JACANA.] 
as hain par-a-keét, s. [Fr. perro- 
quet. 


Ornith.: A popular name for any of the 
smaller long-tailed parrots. The word is in 
common use, but is applied without any strict 
scientific limitation to birds of different genera, 
aud even of different families. Generally spvak- 
ing, any old-world parrot with a moderate 
bill, long and more or less graduated tail, with 
the ends of the feathers narrowed, and high 
and slender tarsi, is called a parrakeet. The 
Crested Parrakeet, or Parrakeet Cockatoo, is 
Nymphicus nove-hollandie ; the genus Platy- 
cercus coutains the Wide-tailed Purrakeets, 
and Plutycercus caledonicus and P eximius are 
known respectively as the Yellow-bellied, and 
the Rose or Nonpareil Parrakeet, sometimes 
called the Rosella Parrot. Pezoporus formo- 
sus is the Ground Parrakeet, anil Grass Parra- 
keet is a popular name for the Australian 
genus Melopsittacus. Palwornis torquatus, 
the Rose-riuged Parrakeet, is a familiar cage- 
bird, as is the Alexandrine Parrakeet (/'a/c- 
ornis alexandri), 80 named from the supposition 
that it was brought to Europe by Alexander 
the Great. It was well known to the Greeks and 
Romans, and Ovid has deseribed it in one of 
his daintiest Elegies (Am. ii. 6). 

“ Parakeet (spelt in various ways in English), is 
usually a:plied to the smaller kinds of Parrots es)e- 
cially those which have long tails, not as perroquet in 
French, which is used as a general term for all Par- 
rots."—#neye. Brit, (ed. 9th), xviii, 321, 


par-ral, par’-rel, s. [An abbrev. of apparel 


(q.v.)-] 
1. Naut.: The hoop or collar of greased 
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rope by which a yard is shackled to the mast, 
at the slings, the parral slipping on the mast as 
tie yard is raised 
or lowered, [ron 
arruls are now 
n common use, 
The parral is con- 
nected to sling- 
cleats on the 
yard, and has 
strung upon it 
parral - trucks — 
small wooden 
lobes to prevent 
yiction or bind- 
ing against the 
mast in hoisting 
or lowering. 
“The parrels, lifts, and clue lines, soon are gone.* 
Falconer * Shipwreck, \t. 
2. Arch, : A chimney-piece; the ornaments 
of a fireplace, 


parral-rope, s. 
Naut.: A single rope, well served, and 


formed into a collar around a mast for sling- 
ing an upper yard, 


parral-truck, s. [Parrat, s.] 


*parre, v.t. [An abbrey. of A.S. spartan; 
Ger, sperren = to shut.) To enclose, to cone 
fine, to barin, (Ywaine & Gawin, 3,228.) 


par-rhe’-gi-a, * par’-rhé-sy, s. [Gr., from 
may (pan) = all, and phors (rhésis) = a speak- 
ing ; péw (rhed) = to speak.] 
Ret, : Freedom in speaking ; reprehension, 
rebuke. 


“An honest and innocent parrhesy, or freedome of 


speech."—Gauden ; Teurs of the Church, p. 274. 
par-ri-cid-al, a. [Lat. parricidalis, parri- 
cidialis, trom parricida = a parricide (q v.).] 
1, Pertaining to or of the nature of parri- 
cide ; involviug the crime of the murder of a 
parent, 
2. Committing or guilty of parricide. 
“On brothers and ou fathers empty bedds 
The killers lay their parricidall heads.” 
May: Lucan, vil. 
par’-ri-cide, s. [Fr., from Lat. parricida = 
a murderer of his father; parricidium = the 
murder of one’s father; from pater, genit. 
patris = a father, and cedo (in comp. cido) = to 
kill; Ital. & Sp. parricida = the murderer of a 
father ; parricidio = the murder of a father.] 
1. (Lat. parricida), One who murders his 
father. (Sometimes extended to the murder 
of a mother.) 
*2. One who murders an ancestor, or one 
to whoin he owes reverence, 
3. The murder of a parent, or one to whom 
reverence is due, 
“ Impious sons their mangled fathers wound, 
Aud, lest the merit of the crime be lost, 
With dreadful joy the parricide they boast.” 
Rowe: Lican, iv. 
*4, (See extract). 


“By the Roman law parricide, or the murder of 
oue’s parents or children, was punished in a much 
severer manner than any other kind of homicide. 
After being scourged, the delinquents were sewed u 
in a leathern sack with a live dog, a cock, a viper, an: 
an ape, and sv cast into the sea,"—BSlackstone ; Com 
menturies, bk. iv., ch, xiv. 


* pir-ri-cid’-i-oiis, * par-i-ci-dous, a. 
{I at. parricidiwm = parricide,] The same as 
PARRICIDAL (q.V-). 


“That Is, he is now paid in his own way, the pari- 
eidous animal [the viper and punish. ut of mur- 
thervrs is upon him."—Srowne;: Vulgar Errours, 
bk. fii., ch. xvi. 


pir-ri-ne, s. pl. (Lat. parr(a); fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -inw.) 
Ornith. : Jacanas, a sub-family of Rallide, 
(Bowdler Sharpe.) The claws are very long and 
straight. 


par’-ritch, par-ridge, s. 


pir’-rock, s. [A.S. pearroc, pearruc.] A croft, 
an incloswre, asmall tield. (Prov.) [Pappocx.) 


* pir’-rock, * par-rok, v.t. [PARRock, s., 
-ARK, V.] 
pir-rot, * par-at, * par-rat, s. 
perrot, a proper name, dimin. of Peter.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Lit. : In the same sense as ITI. 1. 


“And wandring thus certain daies in these un- 
knowen seas, hunger constrained vs to eate hides, cats, 
and dogs, mice, rats, parrots, and munkies."—Hack- 
tuyt: Voyages, iii. 473, 


(Porrmpe@R.) 


(Fr. 


a ac ca AR eh a al 
bol, bd} ; poat, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = Ms 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, & = bel, deL 
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2. Figuratively : 

(1) A talkative, chattering, or gossiping 
person ; a chatterbox. 

(2) One who imitates or repeats the actions 
or speeches of another, 

“The Romans, in all scientific matters, were merely 
the parrots of the Greeks."—MMaxz Muller: Science of 
Language, lect. iv. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Ornith.: The popular name for any indi- 
vidual of a well-known group of birds from 
the warmer regions of the globe, remarkable 
for the brilliant, and in some cases gaudy, 
coloration of their plumage, and the facility 
with which many of them—notably the genera 
Chrysotis, Palzornis, and Psittacus—acquire 
and repeat words and phrases. [For some 
remarkable instances, see W. L. Lindsay: 
Mind in the Lower Animals, passim.) The 
first known mention of parrots occurs in 
Ctesias, a Greek historian of the fifth century 
B.c., who describes a bird which he calls 
Birrakos (bittakos), concerning which Prof. 
Newton (Encyc. Brit., ed. 9th, xviii. 321) 
says: “There cannot be much risk in de- 
elaring that he had before him a male 
example of what is now commonly known 
as the Blossom-headed Parrakeet, and to orni- 
thologists as Palwornis cyanocephalus, an in- 
habitant of many parts of India.” (The 
classidcation of the Parrots is unsettled, and 
will be dealt with under Psirraci, which 
division has been made an order, a sub-order, 
and a family by different taxonomists.) Many 
parrots are familiar cage-birds everywhere; 
but probably the best known is the African 
Grey Parrot (Psittacus erythacus), of simple 
bluish-gray plumage with a red tail. It 
accommodates itself readily to captivity, and 
attains a great age. The Parrots embrace a 
number of widely divergent forms, froin the 
gorgeously plumaged macaws to the soberly 
clad owl-parrot, and they differ no less in 
their habits than in their outward appear- 
ance; for while the majority are fruit-eaters, 
some are honey-eaters, and one species is 
said, on the authority of Dr. Buller (Birds of 
New Zealand), to be carnivorous. [CocKaToo, 
Macaw, PARRAKEET.] 


“The almost universal distribution of Parrots 
wherever the climate is sufficiently mild or uniform 
to furnish them with a perennial supply of food, no 
Jess than their varied details of organization, com- 
bined with a great uniformity of general type, tell us, 
in unmistakable language, of a very remote antiquity.” 
—Wallace: Geog. Dist. Anim., ii. 330. 


2. Ichthy. : The parrot-fish (q.v.), 


parrot-coal, s. 

Petrol. : A name given to anthracite (q.v.), 
because of the crackling or chattering noise 
it makes when burnt, 


parrot-fish, s. [PARROT-WRASSE.] 


_parrot-form, s. Any individual of the 
different genera popularly known as parrots, 
macaws, or parrakeets. 

“The home of the vast TEGIEELY of parrot-forms is 
unquestionably within the tropics, but the popular 
belief that Parrots are tropical birds only is a great 
mistake.”"—Zncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xviii. 322. 

parrot-weed, s. 

Bot. : A West Indian name for Bocconia fru- 
tescens. 


parrot-wrasse, s. 

Ichthy.: A popular 
name for any individual 
of the Labroid genera 
Scarus, Scarichthys. 
Callyodon, and Pseudo- 
scarus, because of their 
brilliant coloration, and 
the parrot -like beak 
formed by their project- 
ing jaws. 


parrot’s bill, s. 
Bot. ; The New Zealand name of Clianthus 
puniceus. 
* parrot, v.t. & i. [Parror, s.] 
1. Trans.: To repeat as a parrot ; to repeat 
by rote. 
2. Intrans.: To chatter like a parrot. 
wiacter fas? M® 108: 6 '0°—Chapman 
* par’-rot-ér, s. [Eng. parrot; -er.] One 
who repeats incessantly what he has learnt 
by rote ; one who servilely adopts the lan- 
guage or opinions of others, 


par-ro’-ti-a, s. [Named after Frederick 
Parrot, a traveller. } 


HEAD OF 
PARROT-WRASSE. 


parrot—parson 


1, Bot. : A genus of Hamamelex, The long 
pliant branches of Parrotia Jacquemontiana 
are used for basket- and rope-making, and in 
the construction of bridges across mountain- 
streams in the Himalaya. 

2. Palcobot.: A species occurs in the Plio- 
cene of Italy. (Geikie.) 


* pur'-rot-ry, s. (Eng. parrot; -ry.] The 
habits of parrots ; servile imitation. 


“The supine parrotry which had formed so import- 
ant an ingredient of their education.’—Witzedward 
Hall. Modern English, p. 150, 


Par’-rott, s. [Proper name : see compound.] 


Parrott-gun, s. 

Ordn.: A kind of rifled cannon invented by 
Captain R. G. Parrott of the Cold Spring 
Foundry, West Point, New York, and much 
employed in the United States service during 
the Civil War. The body of the gun is of 
cast-iron, and is reinforced at the breech by 
shrinking on a ring of wrought-iron. The 
calibres are: 10-pounder, 2°9 inches bore ; 
20-pounder, 3°67 inches bore; 30-pounder, 
4:2 inches bore; 100-pounder, 6°4 inches bore ; 
200-pounder, 8 inches bore: corresponding 
respectively to 8, 6, 9, 32, and 64-pounder 
smooth bores. The number of grooves in- 
creased with the calibre of the gun, the 
10-pounder having three. 


par-ry, v.t. & i. [Fr. parer = to deck, to de- 

fend; Lat. paro = ta prepare, to deck.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To ward off; to stop or turn off or aside ; 
as a blow or cut with a sword. 

“ He lifts his shield and parries with his steel 

The strokes he sees the adverse weapous deal.” 
Hoole: Orlando Furioso, xlv. 

2. To evade, to elude ; to escape by art or 
craft: as, To parry a question. 

*3. To avoid, to shirk: as, To parry pay- 
ment of a debl. 

B. Intrans.: To ward off or turn aside 
thrusts, cuts, attacks, &c. 


“ Put all upon one thrust, and not stand parrying.” 
—Locke ; Of Education, § 199. 


parse, v.t.&i. [Lat. pars =a part; to parse 

is to declare, que pars orationis = what part 
of speech a word is.] 

Grammar : 

1. Trans.: To resolve into its elements as 
a sentence; to analyze or describe gram- 
matically ; to declare the parts of speech of 
the words composing a sentence, and their 
grammatical relations to each otber. 


“Let him construe it into Englishe so oft as the 
childe may easilie carrie awaye the understanding of 
it; lastlie, parse it over perfitelie."—Ascham.: The 
Scole-master, p. 200, 

2. Intrans. : To declare the parts of speech 

of the words composing a sentence, and their 
grammatical relations to each other. 


Par-see’, s. [Pers., Hind., &c. Parsi, closely 
akin to the word Persian ; ef. the province of 
Fars. ] 

Hist. & Comp. Relig. (Pl.): Descendants of 
the old Persians still retaining their faith. 
[PaRsEEIsM.] A _ few still remain in their 
native country at Yazd and Kirtan, but nine- 
tenths of the body are now in India, whither 
they were driven by Muhammadan persecu- 
tion about the middle of the seventh century. 
Their chief seats are now Bombay, Surat, &c. 
Adapting themselves, more than any other 
race inhabiting India, to British civilization, 
they have become merchants, landlords of 
houses, shipbuilders, &c., 
numbers, possess considerable wealth. Called 
also Fire Worshippers and Guebres. 


Par-see'-ism, s. 
Parsee faith ; modern Zoroastrianism (q.v.). 


parser, s. 
parses. 


{Eng. pars(e); -er.] 


y ) y y — v 
par-si-mo-ni-oiis, * par-gi-md-ni-_oiis, | 


a (Eng. parsimon(y) ; -ows.] Characterized 
by parsimony ; sparing in expenditure ; close, 
penurious, miserly, stingy, niggardly. 


“The peeple [Genoa] go the plainest of any other, 
aut ate pte) parsimonious in their diet,”—Howell, bk. 
+, § 1, let. 41. 


par-si-mo’-ni-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. parsi- 
monious; -ly.) In a parsimonious manner ; 
sparingly, stingily, frugally. 


par-si-m0o'-ni-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. parsi- 
momous ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 


par’-si-mon-y, * par-ci-mon-te, s. 


pars’-ley, * parse’—ley, 


and, for their | 


{Eng. parsee; -ism.] The | 


One who | 


parsimony ; a disposition to 


parsimonious ; { 
closeness in expenditure ; 


avoid expense ; 
stinginess. 

“To view the Moors in their private roofs, I find 
them without parsimoniousness, and placing no char- 
acter of good housekeeping in abundance of viands.”— 
J. Addison: W. Barbary, p. 130. 


[Fr. 
parsimonie, from Lat. parsimonia, parcimonia, 
from parcus = sparing; parco = to spare.} 
Sparingness in expenditure ; a disposition to 
avoid expense ; frugality, generally in a bad 
sense; niggardliness, stinginess, miserliness, 
closeness in money matters. 


“ Parsimony, and not industry, is the immediatc 
cause of the increase of capital; industry, indeed, 
rovides the subject which parsimony accumulates 5 
Bat whatever industry get t acquire, if parsimony 
did not save and store up, the capital would never be 
the greater.”—Smith : Wealth of Nations, bk. ii., ch. ili. 


* parse -ly, 
* perse-lee, * perse-ly, * per-sil, 
*per-sylle, s. [Fr. persil, from Low Lat. 
petrosillum, contr. from Lat. petroselinum = 
rock-parsley ; Gr. metpocéAuvoy (petroselinon), 
from sérpos (petros) = a rock, and oéAwov 
(selinon) = a kind of parsley (whence Eng. 
celery) ; Dut. pieterselie; Ger. petersilie; Dan. 
petersile.] 

Botany & Horticulture : 

1, Carwm petroselinum or Petroselinum saté- 
vum. The leaves are tripinnate, the flowers 
yellow. It is widely grown for table use, 
both in the United States and in Europe. 
There are three leading varieties of the plant: 
the Common or Plain-leaved, the Curled, and 
the Hamburg sage or Carrot-rooted parsley : 
the second is that more generally cultivated 
as a culinary vegetable ; sheep feeding upon it 
are said to be less liable than others to the rot. 

2. Various plants more or less resembling 
No. 1. Thus in Britain there are: Beaked 
parsley [ANTHRISCUS]; Bur parsley, Cawcalis 
daucoides; Corn parsley, Carum segetum ; 
Fool’s parsley [Airmusa]; Hedge parsley, 
Caucalis (Torilis) anthriscus, and Milk parsley, 
Peucedanum palustre. 


“There is another kind of ach or persely growing 
upon rocks, which some call petro-selinum."—P. 
Holiand; Plinie, bk. xx., ch. xii. 


parsley-fern, s. 
Bot. : Cryptogramma, crispa. 
parsley-piest, s. 


Bot.: (1) Alchemilia Aphanes; (2) Erica 
Aphanes, 


pars-nip, *pars-nep, * pas- neppe, 
r 


* parse-nip, s. [A corrupt. of O. 
pastenaque, from Lat. pastinaca = a parsnip.} 
« Bot.: Peucedinuwm sativum, or Pastinaca 
sativa. Leaves pinnate, leaflets sessile, ovate, 
inciso-serrate, flowers bright yellow. It is a 
native of Europe and Asia, and is cultivated in 
this country. There are four varieties: the 
Common, the Guernsey, the Hollow-crowned, 
and the Round or Turnip-rooted Parsnip; the 
third is the best. The boiled root is eaten as a 
vegetable; sheep and oxen fatten rapidly upon 
it; a kind of wine may be made fromit; its 
ponds are aromatic and contain an essential 
oil. 


par’-son, *per-son, * per-sone, s. [0. 


Fr. persone (1) = a person, (2) a parson, from 
Lat. persona = (1) a person, (2) a parson. 
Parson and person are thus the same word: 
the parson being so called ‘“‘ because by his 
person the church, which is an invisible body, 
is represented.” (Blackstone.)] 


1. The priest of a parish or ecclesiastical 
corporation ; the vicar or incumbent of a 
parish, having the parochial charge or cure 
of souls. To constitute a parson four requi- 
sites are necessary by law, viz., holy orders, 
presentation, institution, and induction. The 
parson is in himself a body corporate, in 
order to protect and defend the rights of the 
church by a perpetual succession. A parson 
has, during his life, the freehold in himself of 
the parsonage-house, the glebe, the tithes, 
and other dues. A parson or vicar may cease 
to be so, (1) by death; (2) by cession, in taking 
another benefice ; (3) by consecration, for when 
a clerk is promoted to a bishopric, all his 
other preferments are void the instant that he 
is consecrated ; (4) by resignation, accepted by 
the ordinary; (5) by deprivation, for fit and 
sufficient causes allowed by the law. 

2. A clergyman; applied loosely to any 
person in holy orders. 


parson-bird, s. [Por-srep.] 


tu clay ia nn De eee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, put, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, fill; try, Syrian. #2, ce =6€; ey=4a; eu = 1a 
° — , —= ° 


_ parson- ee, s. 
Law: One that is in m of a church, 
whether it be presentative or impropriate, 


parson-in-pulpit, s. 
ene The plant Cuckoo-pint, Arum macu- 
TM. 


parson-mortal, s. 
Law: A rector instituted and inducted for 
his own life, 


parson’s nose, s. A name sometimes 
given to the rump of a fowl. Cf. Pope’s-nose. 


parson’s week, s. The period from a 
Monday till the Saturday-week following. 


par-sén-age (age as 1g), s. (Eng. parson; 
-age.) 


1. A rectory endowed with a house, glebe, 
lands, tithes, &c., for the maintenance of the 
incumbent; the benefice of a parish. 


“ His father provided for him (Will. Hill phere 
pes ped Seberea toan peer vhs - 1 Athena 
They 


2. The dwelling-house of a parson. 

“The desolate fe was committed to the 
charge of one of the villagers" tom: é 
Morning, bk. i, eh. i. a 


3. Money or dues paid for the su ofa 
parson. (Scotch.) an Ppert 


*par’-soned, a. [Eng. parson ; -ed.] 
1, Furnished or provided with a parson or 
parsons, 
2. Written by or in the manner of a parson. 
ey, peruse parsonet 
Tak ak come bo anda pelea 
Foung. Thoug! iv. 840, 
QT Married an hye es F A colloquial ex- 
pression, signifying that the necessary 
rites have been performed. 


* par-sén-t, s. [Eng. parson; dimin. suff. 
-et.] A little parson ; the son of a parson. 
day, » 
eee Me pl Vertes 
par-sén’-ic, * par-sdn'-ic-gl, a, (Eng. 
parson ; ~ic, ss -] 
1. Of or pertaining to a parson or parsons ; 
clerical. 
“In calm parsonic state.” Combe: Dr. Syntaz, iil. 5. 
2. Like a parson. 
“There is a big lighthouse, called the North Fore- 


land, on a hill behind the village, a severe pursonic 
light which reproves the young and giddy floaters."— 
kens ; Letters, iii. 53. 


*par-soén-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. parsonical ; 
-ly.] In manner of a parson. (Chesterfteld.) 


par’-son-ish, a. [Eng. parson; -ish.] Per- 
taining to or resembling a parson. (Colloquial.) 


par-sdn’-s6-2, s. pl. (Mod Lat. parsons(ia) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.) 
Bot.: A tribe of Apocynacere. Ovary single, 
two-celled ; seeds comose, (Lindley.) 


par-sdn’-si-a, s. (Named after Dr. James 
Parsons, a physician and writer on Natural 


History.) 

Bot.: The typical genus of Parsonsex. 
Flowering shrubs from the East and West 
Indies, &c. 


s. & adv. [Fr., from Lat., partem, acc. 
of pars=a part; Sp., Port. & Ital. parte. 
From the same root come partial, particle, 
partake, participle, partizan, partition, part- 
ner, party, apart, &c.) 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A portion, piece, or ent, less than, 
or broken, separated, or divided from a whole. 


2. A portion not really separated but con- 
sidered or spoken of as a separate portion. 

“The people stood at the nether part of the mount.” 

—Exodus xix 17. 

8. A proportional quantity. 

4, A constituent portion of a living whole ; 
8 member, an organ. 

5. A constituent portion of a whole ; one 
of several or many like portions, quantities, 
or numbers into which a thing is divided, or 
of which it is composed, 

6. A portion assigned; a share, a lot, a 


oe 
OMY Dost oe ante Resltth Wight, 11. 5 


poll, bé} ; Pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, 


parsonage—part 


7. A share, interest, concern, 
. = no part in David."—2 Samuel xx. 1. 
share of labour, action, or influence ; 
allotted duty ; particular cies or business, ” 
“The gods have done their part in Lou." 
Shakesp. : Pericles, \v. 2. 
9. Specif., the character assigned to an 
actor in a play. 
= “mauler ae Fen Dike Te, Ml. 7 
10, (Pl.) That with which one is endowed ; 
natural gifts, | Sear or accomplishments ; 
talents above the ordinary excellent or supe- 
rior endowments or faculties. 
*11,. Characteristic action, merit, or demerit ; 
conduct, act. 


“Tt was a brute of him to kill so capital a calf.” 
—Shakesp. > Han » iii, 2 


12. Side, interest, party. 
“ Banding themsel trary ‘ys 
on Ghakegper 1 Hexry Vlei. 1 
13. (PL) Quarters, districts, regions, country. 


“One Mr. Fearing, that came on pilgrim out of 
his parts."—Sunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. 


IL, Technically : 

1, Founding: A certain portion of a mould 
or flask ; as the top part or drag, the bottom 
part or cope, the middle part contained in 
the middle portion of a three-part flask, &c. 
The false part is a flask rammed up, generally 
a top part turned over, stricken off, and a 
cavity scooped in it to receive temporarily 
the bulge of a pattern while sand is being 
rammed upon the upper surface. The whole 
is then turned over, the false part destroyed, 
and the parting made. 

2. Mathematics : 

(1) A portion of a thing regarded asa whole, 
Thus an arc of a circle is a part of a circum- 
ference. The term part is used technically to 
signify some particular element of a figure. 
Thus, in a right-angled spherical triangle, the 
sides adjacent to the right angle, the comple- 
ment of the other two angles, and the hypo- 
thenuse, are called circular parts. 

(2) Such portion of any quantity as will, 
when taken a certain number of times exactly 
make up that quantity ; asubmultiple. (The 
opposite of multiple.) [AL1Qquor.] 

3. Music: 

(1) So much of a piece of music, or work, 
as is performed by any one voice or instru- 
ment : as, the bass part, the violin part, &c. 

(2) A division of a work. 

B. As adv. ; Partly ; to some extent. 

“This wretch hath part confessed his villainy.” 
Shakesp, : Othello, Vv. 2. 

{| 1. For my (his, her, your, their, &c.) Bess 
As far as concerns me (him, you, them, &c.). 

2. For the most part: Commonly, generally ; 
as a rule. 

3. In part: Partly ; in, or to some degree or 
extent. 

4. In good part: Favourably ; with favour 
or friendliness, 

5. In ill part: Unfavourably; with dis- 
pleasure or annoyance. 

6. On my (his, your, &e.) part: 

(1) On my (his, your, &c.) side. 


“That is too 1nuch presumption on thy part.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VL, Vv... 


(2) On my (his, your, &c.) behalf. 

7. Part and parcel; An essential part, por- 
tion, or element. 

8. Part and pertinent : 

Scots Law: A term used in charters and 
dispositions. Thus lands are disponed with 
parts and pertinents ; and that expression may 
carry various rights and servitudes with the 
lands. [PERTINENT, 8.] 


part-music, s. Music in two or more 
parts, performed by more than oue person. 


part-of-speech, s. 

Gram. : A sort or class of words of a parti- 
cular character: thus a noun is a part of 
speech expressing the names of things; a 
verb is a part of speech expressing motion, 
action, or being, as predicated of a thing. 


part-owner, s. 

Law: A joint-owner or tenant in common, 
who has a distinct, or at least an independent, 
although an undivided, interest in property 
along with one or others, 


part-per -pale, a. 


Her. ; The same as PARTY-PER-PALE (q.V.). 
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part-si 8, The performance of 
concerted vocal music, [PARrt-sonG.] 


part-song, s. 

Music: A vocal composition, having a 
striking melody harmonized by other parts 
more or less freely, but from which counter- 
point is for the most part excluded, The 
a Gey owes its origin to the habit preva- 
ent among the Germans of adding simple 
harmonies to their Volksgesdinge. The part- 
Ie holds now the position which the glee 
held in this country from the middle of the 
last century to the beginning of this, and 
which the madrigal held from the middle of 
the sixteenth to the middle of the seventeenth 
century. A part-song differs from a madrigal 
in its exclusion of contrapuntal devices ; from 
a glee, in its being sung by many voices 
instead of by one only to each part. 


part-writing, s. 

Music: The art of writing tor two or more 
voices or parts; polyphony. It has its special 
laws or grammar, and has gradually devel- 
oped in character and freedom for the last 
four centuries. Vocal part-writing must, how- 
ever, always be governed by the ordinary com- 
pass of the human voice, whereas part-writing 
for instruments varies from time to time with 
the changes in their construction. 


part, * part-en, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. partir ; Ital 


‘partire j Sp. & Port. partir.] [Part, s.] 

A, Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To divide; to separate or break up into 
two or more pieces ; to take to pieces. 

“Thou shalt part it in pieces, and pour oil thereon.” 


—Leviticus ii. 6. 
2. To distribute; to share; to divide in 
shares, 
“He parted his wynnyng tille his men largely.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 296, 
3, To separate, to disunite, to intervene of 
lie between. 
“In the narrow seas, that part 
The French and English, there miscarried 
A vessel of our country.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 3. 
_ 4, To form a division, parting, or partition 
in. 
“ Hair 
Smooth and parted like a woman's.” 
Jongfetiow : Hiawatha, xi, 


5. To go or come between and separate, as 
combatants. 


“ King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The stumbling night did part our weary powers.” 
Shakesp, ; King John, v. & 


6. To cause to go apart; to separate; to 
put apart. 
L i fair Pyram d me.” 
Saat oem . ‘Midsummer Nights Dream, v. 


* 7, To leave, to quit. 


“ Your souls must part your bodies.” 
Shakesp.; Richard I7,, WL 1 
* 8, To secrete. 


“ The liver minds his own affair, 
And parts and strains the vital Juices.” 


Prior: Alsna, 1, 440, 

II. Technically: 

1. Metall.: To separate metals, as silver 
from gold, by an acid. 

2. Naut.: To break: as, A ship parts her 
cable. 

B. Intransitive : 

IL Ordinary Language: ‘ 

1. To become separated, divided, or broken 
up into pieces ; to divide, to come to pieces, 
to be disunited. 

2. To go away from or leave others; to 
leave ; to take leave. (Usually followed by 
from or with.) 

“ Let us part,” Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 421. 

3. To let go hold of anything; to give up, 
to renounce, to resign. (Followed by from or 
with.) 

mathe 
*4, To go away; toset out; to start. (Fr. 
partir.) 
“Thy father... 
Embrac'd me, parting for th” Etrurian land.” 
Dryden, (Todd.) 

* 5, To die, 

“He parted well.” Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. 8. 

* 6, To have a share or part ; to share. 

“As his part is, that goeth down to the battle, so 
shall his part be, that tarrieth by the stuff: they shall 
part alike.”—1 Samuel xxx, 24. 

II, Naut.: To break; to give way: as, A 
cable parts. : 


sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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*part’-a-ble, a. [PARTIBLE.] 
* part’-age (age as i), s. 
pars, geuit. partis =a part.] 
1. The act of parting, dividing, or sharing ; 
division. 
“ When a bishop made a partage of jnoney collected 
by a brief.”— Fuller» Miat Contemplations, p. 177. 
2. A share, a part, a portion. 


par-take’, v.i &t. [For part take.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To take or have a part, share, or portion 
in common with others. (Used absolutely or 
with in or of before that which is shared, or 
with before the person shared with.) 


“ Not meaning to partake with me in danger.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, v. 1. 


*9, To take the part or side of another ; to 
side. D 


“When I against myself with thee partake.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 149, 


3. Tohave something of the nature, qualities, 
or character of ; to have properties or features 
in common with. (Followed by of.) 


“The attorney of the duchy of Lancaster partakes 
PALLY) of a judge, and partly of au attorney-general,”— 
acon. 


*4, To be allowed to participate or share ; 
to share in communications, 
“What? what? what? Let's partake.”—Shakesp. : 
Corivlanus, iv. 5 
*B. Transitive: 
1. To havea part or share in; to share in, 


“By and by, thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart.” 2 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, ii. 1. 


*2,. To admit to a part or share; to share 
with ; to make a partaker. 


“If you would partake with me the cause 
Of this devotion that detaineth you 
I would be thankful.” 
Marlowe: Dido, Queen of Carthage, iv. 2. 


8. To distribute ; to share out; to commu- 


nicate. 
“Your exultation 
Partake to every one.” 
Shukesp.: Winter's Tale, v. 8. 
par-tak’-ér, s. [Eng. partak(e); -er.] 
1, One who partakes ; one who takes or has 
a@ part, share, or portion in common with 
another or others; a participator, a sharer. 
(Followed by in or of before the object.) 
“ Alike partaker of my joys or grief.” 
Hart: Boecius to Rusticiana, 
2. One whotakes the part or side of another ; 
an associate. 
“Your partaker Pole.” Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI, ii. 4. 


part’-an, s. [Irish & Gael.] Acrab; an edi- 
ble crab. 


“And a half-a-dozen o’ partans to make the sauce 
ee three shillings and a draim.”—Scott: Antiquary, 
ch. xi. 


part’-éd, pa. par. & a. [Parv, v.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Separated or divided into parts. 
* 2, Dead. 
“Where woman's parted soul shall go 
Her Prophet has disdain’d to show.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, ti. 7. 
* 3. Endowed with parts or natural qualities ; 
having parts. 


“‘Let him be poor and meanly clad 
Though ne‘er so richly purted.” 
Ben Jonson: Kvery Man out of his Humour, tii. 3. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Bot. : Divided into a determinate number 
of segments extending nearly to the base of 
the part to which they belong. Often in com- 
position, as biparted, triparted, &c. [PARTITE. } 


2. Her. : Divided. [Parry, a.] 
*part-el, s. (Eng. part; dimin. suff. -cl.] A 
ttle part. 
oye playing hath thre partelis."—Relig. Antig., 
. 57. 


{Fr., from Lat. 


*part-en, v.t. (Part, v.] 
part’-ér, s. [Eng, part, v.; -er.) One who 
parts or separates, 
“The purter of the fray was night, which, with her 


black arms, pulled thcir malicious sights oue from the 
other.”—Sidney : Arcadia, bk. i. e 


par-térre’, s. [Fr. =a flower-bed, from par 
(Lat. per) = on, by, and terre (Lat. terra) = the 
ground.] 


1, An ornamental and diversified arrange- 
ment of beds or plots, in which flowers are 


partable—partiality 


cultivated, with intervening spaces of gravel 
or turf for walking on. 


“From this walk are three descents by many stone 
steps... into a very large parterre.’—Sir W. 
Temple: On Gardening. 


2, The pit of a Freuch theatre; a parquet. 


* par-the-ni-ad, s. [Gr. mapévos (parthe- 
nos) =a Virgin, and $4 (6dé)=a song.] A 
poem in honour of a virgin. 


par-thén ic (1), a. [Gr. rap9evkds (parthent- 
kos) from map@€vos ( parthenos) = a virgin.] Of 
or pertaining to the Spartan Partheniz, or ille- 
gitimate children born during the absence of 
the warriors in the first Messenian war. 


par-thén’-ic (2), a. (Lat. parthen(ium), the 
distinctive name of a species of Pyrethrum ; 
Eng. suff. -ic.} [FEveRFeEw.] Contained in 
or derived from Pyrethrum partheniwm. 


parthenic-acid, s. 

Chem.: An acid found in distilled chamo- 
mile water after long keeping. It forms a 
crystalline calcium salt. 


par-thén-i-é’-<, s. pl. (Lat. partheni(um) ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew. | 
Bot. : A sub-tribe of Senecionidez. 


par-thén’-i-im, s. (Lat., from Gr. sap- 
Génov (parthenion) =a kind of pellitory.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Senecionide 
(q.v.). North American herbs or undershrubs, 
with white corymbose flowers. 


par-thén-6-gén'-é-sis, s. [Gr. map0évos 
(parthenos) = a virgin, and yéveors (genesis) = 
production.] 

Biol.-: A term introduced by Professor Owen, 
who calls it also metagenesis. It signifies 
generation by means of an unimpregnated in- 
sect, which, moreover, is immature, not hav- 
ing yet passed beyond the larval state. Ex- 
ample: the genus Aphis. The winged aphtles 
deposit eggs which produce imperfect wingless 
offspring, apparently mere larve. These 
larvee, however, in some abnormal way, repro- 
duce their species. By the time the process 
has gone on for nine or ten generations, the 
season is about closing, and the last brood of 
the larval aphides produce fully formed and 
winged specimens of the species, depositing 
eggs which are hatched in the following 


spring. [ALTERNATION OF GENERATIONS. ] 
Par-thén-o-gé-nét'-ic, a. [ParrHEeNo- 
GENESIS. ] 


1, Biol. : Pertaining to or connected with 
parthenogenesis (q.Vv.). 

2. Anthrop. : Virgin-born ; applied to divini- 
ties and heroes brought into being in a mira- 
culous manner, 

“The enigmatic nature of this inextricable com- 
pe parthenogenetic deity."—Tylor: Prim. Cult. 
ed. 1873), ti. 307. 

par-thén-6l'-d-sy, s. (Gr. map€vos (par- 
thenos) = a virgin, and Adyos (logos) = a word, 
a discourse. ] 

Pathol, : Atreatise or discourse on the state 

of virginity in health and disease. 


par-thén’-d-pé, s. [Lat., from Gr. MapGe- 
vom (Parthendpé) = one of the three Sirens. 
She was buried at Naples, hence called Par- 
thenope; Gr. mapQevwrds (parthendpo;) = of 
maidenly aspect: map@évos (parthenos)=a 
virgin, and amy (dpé) =.view, look, sight.] 

1, Astron. : [ASTEROID, 11]. 

( 2. oe : The typical genus of Parthenopide 
q.v. 


par-thén-6’-pi-ans, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. par- 
thenope) ; Eng. pl. suff. -ians.] 


( Ne A popular name for Parthenopide 
q.v.). 


par-thén-dp’-i-des, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. par- 
thenop(e); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: Parthenopians; a family of Bra- 
chyurous Crustaceans. Carapace ordinarily 
triangular, hardly longer than it is wide, 
rostrum small and entire, or with the end 
notched ; eyes retractile ; anterior feet much 
developed, and making a right angle with the 
body ; the others short. Widely distributed. 


Par’-thi-an,-a. & s. [See def.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Parthia, a 
country in Asia Minor, or its inhabitants. 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Parthia. The Parthians were the most expert 


horsemen and archers in the world, and wer 
famous for their peculiar custom of discharg- 
ing ariows while retiring at full speed. Hens 
the expression, a Parthian arrow, that is, * 
shaft aimed at an adversary while retiring or 
pretending to retire from him ; a parting shot. 


ar’-tial, * par’-tiall (ti as sh), 7. [Fr. 
= ‘partial = aes: partial, from Low Lat. 

partialis, from Lat. purs, genit. portis=a 

part; Sp. & Port. parcial ; Ital. parziale.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Pertaining to or affecting a part only ; 
not general or universal; limited to a part; 
not total ; as, a partial eclipse. 

2. Inclined to favour one side or party in 
& cause or question more than the other; 
biassed in favour of one side ; not indifferent. 

“Ye have not kept my ways, but have been partiaz 

in the law.”—Maluachi ii. 9. 

3. Having a predilection or preference for 
one thing more than others; more strongiy 
inclined to one thing than another ; fond. 

4, Inclined or ready to favour without 
reason or principle : as, a partial parent, 

II. Bot. : Secondary ; used specially of 
certain umbels constituting divisions . of 
others. 


partial-counsel, s. 

Scots Law : Improper advice or communfea- 
tions to one of the parties in a cause, render- 
ing the testimony of a witness inadmissible ; 
also a similar ground of declinature of the 
jurisdiction of a judge. 


partial-differential, s. 

Math.: A differential of a function of two 
or more variables obtained by Ce ae 
with respect to one of the variables only. 
partial differential may be of the first, or of a 
higher order, There are as many partial dif- 
ferentials, of the first order of a function, as 
there are independent variables, and the numa- 
ber increases by one for each successive order. 
There are two kinds of partial differentials ef 
a higher order than the first, viz., those ob- 
tained by differentiating successively with 
respect to the same variable, and those ob- 
tained by differentiating success Yely with 
reference to different variables. 


partial-fractions, s. pi. 
Alg.: Fractions whose algebraical svm is 
equal to a given fraction. 


partial-loss, s. 

Marine Insurance : Damage to a vessel, &e., 
not so complete as to amount to a total loss, 
actual or constructive. In such a case, the 
insurer is not entitled to abandon or surresm- 
der the salvage of the ship or cargo, and claim 
the full amount for which they were insured, 
but must keep the salvage, and claim in pre- 
portion to the actual loss or damage. 


partial-tones, s. az 

Music: Those simple sounds which in com- 
bination form an ordiuary sound and cawse 
its special quality of tone, 


par-tial-ism (ti as sh), s. [Eng. partiof; 
-ism.] The doctrines or principles of the 
Partialists. ‘ 


Dee (ti as sh), s. [Eng. parééal > 


* 1. Ord. Lang. : One who is partial. 

“Tsay, as the apostle said, unto such partialéets, 
You will forgive me this wrong.”—&p. enone Dis- 
churge, &c., p. 240. 

2. Theol. : One who holds the doctrine thars 
atonement was made only for a part of mam- 
kind, that is for the elect. 


par-ti-al'-i-ty (ti_as shi), * par-cy-al- 
y-te, * per-cy-al-y-te,s. [Fr. partiali#é, 
from partial; Sp. parcialidad; Ital. paret- . 
alitc.) 
_ 1, The quality or state of being partial; an 
inclination to favour one side or party in a 
cause or question more than the other; am 
undue bias or prejudice in favour of one side. _ 

“ Partiality is such an excess of personal attacla- 

ment as obscures the judyment or corrupts the heart. 
It inclines to a more favourable opinion of the me 
tives, conduct, and general merit of its object,tham ie 
consistent with the justice due to others.”—Cogar : On, 
the Passions, vol. i,, ch. ii., § 3, 

2. A predilection or liking for one thing im 
preference to others; a special fondness or 
inclination. 

“ This circumstance is supposed to have contributed 


not a little to his partiality in favour of Scotlamd."”— 
Cassell’s Technical Educator, pt. xi, p. 302 


Rta’ *KGiMiilawaniAat lStREeAL inn LS Da eee eee 
fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son ; mite, citb, ciire, unite. ciir, rile, fill: try, Syrian. 2, ec =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


* par’-tial-ize (ti as sh), vt. & i. 
partial ; -ize.) 


A. Trans. : To make or render partial. 


{Eng. 


“No man drench't in hate can mise to himself 
the canudiduess of an uprigut judye; his bate will 
pertialize bis opinion.”"—Feltham, oy ., res. 62. 


B. Intrans. : To be partial; to favour one 
siae more than another. 
“Till world and pl ad lize,” 
word Bl domtatD Boston 
par’-tial-ly (ti as sh), * par-tial-lie, adv. 
(Eng. partial ; -ly.) 
1. In part; not totally or generally ; partly. 


“ Shakspeare did perfectly what Aischylus did par- 
tiatly.”—Huskin: Architecture & Painting, p. 181. 


2. In a partial manner; with partiality or 
undue bias to one side or party. 
“ And partiaily a lie for truth gave forth.” 
Stirling > Domesday ; Seventh Houre. 
* part-1 bil-1-ty, s. (Eng. partibi(e); -ity. 
fhe quality or state of wn ea —— 
ability ; divisibility into parts. 
= ‘-i-ble, * part’-a-ble, a. [Fr., from 
aoe ourttin from partio = to divide. 
1, Capable of being separated or divided ; 
susceptible of partition ; divisible, separable. 


“ Note, it were better to make the moulds pyrrtidie, 
that you may open them.”"—8ucon: Nat. Hist., § 502. 


2. Having a part or share. (Lydgate.) 
part -i-biis, s. (Lat. abl. pl. of pars=a 
part.) 


Scots Law: A note written on the margin of 
a summons when lodged for calling, coutain- 
ing the name and designation of the pursuer 
or ee, and defender or defenders, if 
Lepr be on ¥ Leak if ry the name and 

esignation of the party first named, with the 
words and others. 


q In partibus, In partibus infidelium : 

Church Hist.: A phrase signifying ‘in the 
regions of unbelievers.” A bishop in partibus 
is a titular bishop, whose see is in a heathen 
or non-Catholic country, though in the early 
ages of the Church it was subject to Rome. 
Bishops in partibus are usually consecrated to 
assist other prelates, or for foreign missions. 


part’-i-_cate, s. (Lat. pertica =a pole, a mea- 
suring rod.} A es of land. (Seoteh’) 
par’-ti-céps crim’-in-is, phr. (Lat. See 
— te accomplice in a crime; a partner 
gu 


*par-tic-i-pa-ble, a. (Particrpate.] Cap- 
able of being participated or shared. 
“The divine essence . . . a3 it is variously imitableor 
pable by created beings.”—Norris : Miscellanies, 
* par-ti¢-i-pant, * par-tic-i-paunt, a. 
&s, [Lat. participans, pr. par. of participo 
= to participate Gut 
A, As adj.: Participating, sharing ; having 
ashare or shares. (Grafton: Queen Mary, an. 2.) 
B, As substantive: 
1. One who participates, or has a share or 
shares ; a participator, a partaker. 


“ Participants in their most sacred and mysterious 
rights."— Warburton : Doctrine of Grace, p 153. 


2. One of a semi-religious order of knights 
founded by Sixtus V., in honour of Our Lady 
of Loretto. They were not bound to evlibacy. 


* par-tig-i-_pant-ly, adv, [Eng. participant; 
-ly.} In a participating manner; sv as to 
participate. 


par-tig-i-pate, v.i. & t. [Fr. participer ; Sp. 
& Port. participar ; Ital. participare.] [Par- 
TICIPATE, @.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1, To partake; to have or take a part or 
share in common with others. (Followed by 
¢ or in, the latter being the more common ) 

“Those bodies . . . should participate of each 

other's colours."— : Dufresnoy. 

2. To partake of the nature, qualities, or 
eharacteristics of something else. 

“ Few creatures participate of the nature of plants 
and metals hoth.”—Bacon, 

B. Transitive: 

1. To partake, to share; to have a part or 


n. 
“ That Sees pinay 
from a7 a. 
a. = ee EAL Ponce hh Night, v. 
*2. To give a part or share of; to com- 
municate, 


“ Only to me participate their 
Drigie 2 Laity Geraldine to 


ef.” 
rt of Surrey. 


partialize—particular 


* par-ti¢-i-pate, a. [Lat. participatus, pa, 
par. of participo = to have or give a share.] 
(Particie.e.) Participating, partaking, shar- 
ing. (Shakesp: Coriolanus, i. 1 


Ppar-tig-i-pa’-tion, * pay-tic-i-pa-ci- 
on, * par-tic-i-pa-ci-oun, s. (I'v. par- 
ticipation, from Lat, participationem, accus, 
of participatio, from participatus, pa, par. of 
participo = to participate (q.v.); Sp. partici- 
pacion; Ital. paviiigentant 

1. The state of participating, partaking, or 
sharing in common with others. 

“ A joint coronation of himself and his queen might 

giveany countenance of participation of title.”"—Bacon. 

*2. The act of giving a share or part to 
others ; distribution or division in shares. 

3. The state of receiving or having part of 
something ; a share, 

Great pareiietionta oa joy ” 
" Digoy : Elvira, 1 


* 4, Companionship, community. 
“Their spirits are so married in conjunction, with 
the participation of society, that they flock together 
in consent."—Shakesp.: 2 Henry 1¥., Vv. 1. 
* par-tig’-i-pa-tive, a. (0. Fr. participatif ) 
Capable of participation. 


par-tig-i-pa-tor, s. {Lat.] One who par- 
ticipates ; a partaker, a sharer. 


par-ti-gip’-i-al, «. & s. (Lat. participialis, 
from participium =a participle (q.v.); Sp. 
participial. } 

A. As adjective : 

1, Of or pertaining to a participle or par- 
ticiples; having the nature or force of a par- 
ticiple. 

2. Formed from a participle: as, a partici- 
pial noun. 

B. As subst.: A word formed from a verb, 
and having the nature of a participle. 


* par-ti-cip’-i-al-ize, v.t. (Eng. participial; 
-ize.] To form into a participle. 


greg g he adv. (Eng. participial ; 
-ly.] In the manner or use of a participle. 


par’-ti-ci-ple,s. [Fr. participe, from Lat. 

participium, from particeps, genit. participis 
= having a share : pars, genit. partis =a part, 
and capio= to take; Sp., Port., & Hal. par- 
ticipio.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. Anything which icipates in or 
partakes of the nature of different things. 


“The participles or confiners between plants and 
living creatures, are such as are fixed, though they 
have a motion in their parts: such as oysters and 
cockles.“—Sacon: Nat. » § 609. 


2. In the same sense as II. 

II, Gram.: A part of speech, so called 
because it partakes of the nature both of a 
verb and an adjective. A participle differs 
from an adjective in that it implies the re- 
lation of time, and therefore is applied to a 
specific act, while the adjective denotes only 
an attribute as a quality or characteristic 
without regard to time. Thus, in J have 
written a letter, written is a participle de- 
noting a specific act done at a certain time ; 
but in a written letter, written is an adjective. 
There are two simple participles in English, the 
present (or imperfect active) and the past (or 

sive). The former now ends in -ing, the 
atter in -ed, -d, or -t, in the case of weak 
verbs; in the case of strong verbs the past 

rticiples all once ended in -en or -n, as in 
cnow, known, sow, sown, but in very many cases 
this suffix has been dropped, in many other 
instances verbs originally strong have adopted 
a weak form for the past tense and past 
participle, as in sweep, swept (orig. swdpen, 
swepen), crow, crowed (orig. erdwen, crown), &e. 
In such sentences as seeing is believing, the 
termination -ing is not that of the present 
participle, but represents the A.S. verbal ter- 
mination -ung, as in showing = A.S. sceawung. 


par-ti-cle, s. [Fr. particule, from Lat. par- 
ticula, a donble dimin. from pars, genit. 
partis = a part; Sp. particula; Ital. particola, 
particula.] 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1. A minute part or portion of matter, of 
an ageregation of which the whole mass 
consists ; an atom, a molecule. 

2, The smallest or a very small part, por- 
tion, or quantity ; an atom: as, He has nota 
particle of honour in him, 
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IL. Technically : 

1, Gram, : A word which is not varied by 
inflection, as a preposition, a conjunction; 
a word which cannot be used except in com- 
position, as -ward, -ly. 

2. Roman Church : 

(1) A crumb or smal! fragment of the con- 
secrated host, 


(2) The smaller breads used in the com- 
muuion of the laity. 


par’-ti-col-dred, a, Of varions colors; ex- 
hibiting a diversity of colors. 


particolored-bat, s 

Zool. ; Vesperugo discolor, a bat which has 
a marbled appearance, the fur of the upper 
part being cliestnut-brown with the extremi- 
ties of the hair pale. It is a native of Ger- 
many, Russia, and Asia, 


par-tic’-u-lar, * par-tic-u-ler, * par- 

tyc-u-ler, a. & s. [Fr. particulier, from 
Lat. particularis = concerning a part, from 
particula =a particle (q.v.); Sp. & Port. par- 
ticular ; Ital. particolare, particulare.] 

A, As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Pertaining or relating to one and not to 
more ; not general or universal ; special. 


“As well for Psa Ged application to special occa 
sions, as also in other manifold infinite 
treasures of wisdom are abundantly to be found in the 
holy scripture."—Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 


2, Pertaining to one certain person or thing; 
peculiar, characteristic. 

“Doth any name particular belong unto the 

lodging ?"— .2 2 Henry TV., iv. & 
3. Personal, private, individual. 
Upon my particular EA Se bated gery 

4. Individual, single ; one distinct or apart 

from others. 


“Make each particular hair to stand on end.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, 1 &. 


5. Attentive to single or distinct facts or 
details ; minute. 

6. Characterized by attention to single or 
distinct details ; minute, circumstantial: as, 
a particular account of a transaction. 

7. Singularly nice or precise; fastidious: 
as, He is very particular in his dress. 

8. Characterized by or having some notable 
or noteworthy quality ; noteworthy; worthy 
of attention and regard. 

*9, Odd, peculiar; different from others; 
marked. 


“Lady Ruelle . . . had been something particular, 
as I fancied, in her behaviour to Se ay Spiri- 
tual Quixote, il. 80, 


II. Technically : 

1, Logic: Forming a part of a genus; re- 
latively limited in extension; applied to a 
specific concept and the term by which it is 
denoted; sometimes also to an individaal 
[PARTICULAR-PROPOSITION. ] 

2. Law: 

(1) Containing a part only : as, a particular 
estate, or one precedent to an estate in re- 
mainder, 

(2) Holding a particular estate: as, a 
particular tenant. 

B, As substantive : 

1. A single item, instance, point, or detail; 
a distinct part or point. 


“Examine me upon the particulars of my life.” 
‘ee Beaker. 21 Henry [Vib a& 


*2. A single person ; an individual. 


“Tt is the greatest interest of particwars, to ad- 
vance the 060 of the community,”"—L Astrange. 


*3. A minute, detailed, or circumstantial 
account ; a minute. 


“The reader has a particular of the books, wherein 
this law was written."—Ay/life: Parergon. 


* 4, Private concern or relations ; personal 
interest or concern. 


“ As far as toucheth my parficular.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, ti 2 


*5, Private character; personal or special 
peculiarities or qualities. 
“For this particu/ar, I'll receive him gladly, 
But not one follower.” Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 2. 


{ In particular: Particularly, especially. 
particular-average, s. [AVERAGE, &] 
Particular Baptists, s. pl. 


Ecclesiol. & Church Hist.: A division of 
the Baptist denomination holding particular 


Leen een enn aaae 
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election (q.v.). They published a ‘‘ Confession 
of Faith” in 1643, revised in 1689. Though 
“Particular Baptists” figure as a denomi- 
nation in the Registrar-General’s returns, 
yet many members of the ordinary Baptist 
churches hold the same views, 


particular-election, s. 
Calvinism: The election from eternity of 
particular individuals to eternal life, 


particular-estate, s. 
Law: That interest which is granted out of 
an estate in remainder or reversion. 


particular-integral, s. 

Math.: The integral of a differential, in 
which a particular value has been assigned to 
the arbitrary constant. In every integral, as 
obtained by integrating, one arbitrary con- 
dition may always be assigned; this is done 
by giving a particular value to the arbitrary 
constant. 


particular-lien, s. [Li£y.] 


particular-proposition, s. 

Logic : A proposition in which the predicate 
is affirmed or denied of some part only of the 
subject. In the former case it is known as a 
Particular Affirmative, having the symbol) I; 
in the latter, as a Particular Negative, with 
the symbol O, 


particular-tenant, s. 
Law: The tenant of a particular estate. 


* par-tic-u-lar, v.t. [ParricuLar, a.] To 


particularize. 


par-tice’-u-lar-ism, s. 
~ism.) 

* I, Ordinary Language : 

j, A particular or minute description; a 
detailed statement. 

2. The doctrine or practice of a state in a 
federation using its endeavour to promote its 
own particular interests, and conserve its 
own particular laws, as distinct from those of 
the federated whole. 


* Particularism—that is, the excessive attachment 
to separate States—is to be crushed out by having the 
empire made daily and hourly present to the mind of 
every one.’—Saturday Review, March 25, 1882, p, 348. 


II. Theology: 

+ 1. The election of the Jews to special 
privileges. 

2, The doctrine of particular election. 


(Eng. particular ; 


par-tic’-u-lar-ist, s. & a. (Eng. particular; 
~ist.] 

A, As subst. : One who upholds the doctrine 
of particularism ; specif., one who holds the 
Goctrine of particular election. [INFRALAP- 
SARIAN, SUPRALAPSARIAN. ] 


“The first saying must have been put into the 
mouth of Jesus by a Pauline Universalist ; the second 
bya Judaic Particularist."—Matthew Arnold: God & 
the Bible, p. 113. 

3B. As adj.: Pertaining to the doctrine of 

particularism. (Brit. Quart. Review, lvii. 160.) 


par-tic-u-lar’-i-ty, s. [Fr. particularité.] 
_*1, The quality or state of being particular ; 
singleness ; individuality. 

+2. Minuteness or fulness of detail; cir- 

cumstantiality. 

“An unexceptionable policy ... rather deficient, 
Pe aS a fault, in particularity.”—Duily News, Oct, 

» 1881. 

*3, A particular ; a minute or distinct point 

or instance. 

‘To see the titles that were most agreeable to such 
an emperor, the flatteries that he lay most open to, 
with the like particularities, only to be met with on 
medals." —Addison : On Medals, 

_*4, Something singular or peculiar ; a pecu- 
liarity. 

“T saw an old heathen altar, with this particularity, 
that it was hollowed like a dishat one end."—Addison : 
On Italy. 

*5. Something belonging or peculiar to 

Individuals ; particular or private interests. 
“ Now let the general trumpet blow his blast, 
Partivulirities and petty sounds 
To cease !” Shakesp,; 2 Henry VI., v. 2. 


* par-tic-u-lar-i-za/-tion, s. (Eng. par- 


ticularia(e); -ation.]) The act of particu- 
larizing. 

par-tic’-u-lar-ize, v.t. & i. [Fr. particu- 
lariser.] 


A. Trans. : To give the particulars of; to 
specify or mention particularly or in detail, 


“By methods presently to be particularized.”"— 
Herschel ; Astronomy (ed. 5th), § 209, 


particular—partition 


B. Intrans. : To be attentive to particulars 
or details ; to be minute or circumstantial in 
accounts. 


par-tic’-u-lar-ly, * par-tic-u-lar-lie, 
adv. (Eng. particular ; -ly.] 
1, Ina particular manner; distinctly, singly ; 
not universally or generally ; in particular. 
““Who hath done 


To thee particularly, and to all the Volces, 
Great hurt.” Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 5. 


2. In an especial manner or degree ; espe- 
cially, preeminently. 
“Some passages in the pastorals, but more particu- 
larly in Ae Gawicsyabaiaen : dineid, (Dedic.) 
* par-tic'-u-lar-mént, s. [Eng. particular ; 
-ment.] A particular, a detail. 


* par-tic’-u-lar-néss, s. [Eng. particular; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being particu- 
lar ; fastidiousness. 


* par-tic’-u-late, v.i. & t. [PARTIicre.] 
A. Intrans.: To make mention singly or in 
detail; to particularize. 


“Imay not particulate of Alexander Hales, the 
irrefragable doctor.”—Camden: Remains. 


B. Trans.: To mention in detail; to par- 
ticularize, 


par-tic’-u-late, a. (Lat. particula = a par- 
ticle.] 
* 1, Having the form or nature of a particle 
or atom. 
2. Referring to or consisting of particles; 
produced by particles: as, a particulate dis- 
ease. (Tyndall.) 


* par-tie, s. [ParrTy, s.] 


parting, *part-yng, pr. por., a., & 3. 
(Part, v.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb), 
B. As adjective : 
1. Serving to part, divide, or separate ; 
dividing, 
2. Departing ; moving away. 


“A parting step or two hé made.” 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, iv. 18. 


3. Given or done when separating: as, a 
parting kiss, a parting word. 

CG. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of separating or dividing ; separa- 
tion, division. 

2. The state of being separated or divided. 

3. The division of the hair on the head. 

4, A place where a division or separation 
takes place. 

“The parting of the way.”"—Ezekiel xxi. 21. 

5. The act of departing from or leaving 
others ; departure, leave-taking. 


“Tf we do meet again, we'll smile indeed ; 
If not, ‘tis true, this Pere was well made.” 
Shakesp. ; Julius Cesar, v. 1, 


*6. A sharing; a participation ; fellowship. 


“For what parting of rightwysnesse with wickid- 
nesse?""— Wycliffe: 2 Cor, vi. 


II, Technically : 

1. Comb-making : A mode of making combs 
to economise material, in which a pair of 
combs are made from a single slip alittle over 
the width of one; as the teeth of each comb 
occupy spaces between the teeth of the other. 

2. Founding: The meeting surfaces of the 
sand rammed up in the cope and in the drag. 
[PARTING-SAND. ] 

3. Geology : 

(1) A joint or fissure in a stratum separat- 
ing it into two portions. 

(2) A thin layer separating two beds. 

4, Metallurgy : 

(1) The act or process of separating silver 
from gold by an acid. 

(2) The same as PARTING-BULLION (q.V.). 

5. Naut. : Breaking cable, leaving the anchor 
in the ground. 

6. Paper: The act or process of separating 
the moist sheets. 


parting-bead, s. 

Join.: The beaded slip inserted into the 
centre of the pulley style to keep apart the 
upper and lower sashes of a window. 


parting-bullion, s. A mixture of gold 
and silver. When the gold is greater in 
quantity, the mixture is called a gold parting, 
and when the silver is greater, a silver parting. 


Native gold is always found alloyed with 
silver, and native silver is sometimes found 
alloyed with gold. It is only when the alloy 
is in sufficient abundance to pay for extrac- 
tion or parting, thatit is called parting bullion. 


parting-line, s. 

Founding: The line upon a pattern as it 
lies imbedded in the sand, below which the 
draw of the pattern is upward, and above 
which it is downward. 


parting-sand, s. 

Founding : Dry sand free from clayey com< 
pounds placed between the two members of a 
mould to facilitate their separation. 


parting-tool, s. 

1, Marble-working: A rasp of peculiar shape, 
coarse or fine in grain, and used by marble- 
workers. 

2. Turning: A cutting-tool used by wood 
and ivory turners for separating turned pieces 
feqm the block, turning out interior cylinders, 

(os 

3. Carving: An angular gouge like a hollow 
graver, used for marking outlines, tendrils, 
stems, and markings of leaves, &c. 

4, Join. : A chisel with a bent edge. 


par’-ti-san (1), * par’-ti-zan (1), s. & a. 
(Fr. partisan =a partner, a partaker, from Ital. 
partigiano, partegiano, from Low Lat. * par- 
titianus, from Lat. partitus, pa. par. of partior 
= to divide ; pars, genit. partis = a part.] 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ord. Lang.: An adherent of a party or 
faction; one who is strongly or violently 
attached to a party or interest. 


“These partizans of factions,” 
ae Daniel : Civil Wars, it. 
*TI, Military: 


1. One of a body or detachment of troops 
sent out on a special enterprise, 

2. The commander of such a body or de- 
tachment. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Pertaining or attached to a 
party or faction ; biassed or acting in the 
interest of a party or faction. 

*2. Mil.: Engaged on a special enterprise 
or duty. 


* partisan-ranger, s. 
Mil. : The same as Partisan (1), A. IT. 1. 


par’-ti-san (2), par’-ti-zan (2), * par-te- 
san, s. [Fr. pertuisane, a word of doubtful 
origin, but prob. an ex- 
tension of O. H. Ger. par- 
tad, M. H. Ger. barte=a 
battle-axe. ([HaLBERD.] 
Cf. Sw. bardisun; Lgw 
Lat. partisana = a par'ti- 
san.] 

1. A staff headed by a 
blade having lateral pro- 
jections. It was originally 
an implement of war, but 
became eventually  re- 
stricted to the use of 
guards who took part in 
ceremonial observances ; 
a halberd. 

“He was at last hurt with a partizan.”"—North: 

Plutarch, p. 495. 

2. A commander’s leading-staff; a baton, @ 

truncheon, 


3. A quarter-staff. 


PARTISAN. 


par’-ti-gsan-ship, s. (Eng. partisan (1); 
-ship.] “The state of being a partisan; strong 
attachment to or bias in favour of a particular 
party or faction ; party-feeling. ; 


= to divide. 


Bot.: Divided nearly to the base. 
a leaf, calyx, perianth, &c. 


part’-ite, fe [Lat. partitus, pa. par. of partio 


Used of 
[ParTep.] 


par-ti-tion, * par-ty-cy-on, s. [Fr. par- 
tition, from Lat, partitionem, accus. of par- 
titio =a sharing, a division, from partitus, pa. 
par. of partio= to divide; pars, genit. partis 
=a part; Sp. particion ; Ital. partizione.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 


1, The act of dividing or separating into 
parts or shares ; division, distribution. 
“Myself surveyed 
The just partition, and due victines id.” 
Pope: Homer; Mad xi, 641, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fell, father ; we, wet, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, @ =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


partition—parturition 
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2 The state of being divided. 
“ Like to 
But pet oh cio yt bee 
+ Midsummer Night's Dream, iil. 2 
—* or part where separation is made, 
- mound ly made, could 
Betwixt the nice partition of thee 
Dryden. Flower & Leaf, 69. 
*4, Distinction ; point or line of division. 


“ Good from bad find no partition.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., iv. 1. 


*5. That which separates or divides, 


“ Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


: Absalom & Achitophel, i, 164, 
*6, A separate part; a compartment, an 
apartment. (Milton: P. L., viii. 105.) 
*7, A division, a heading. 


“There is yet another tition of 
Cornelius Tacitus make! which is ori oo 
gotten.”"—Bucon > Advancement of Learning, li. 


IL. Technically : 

1, Arch.: A wall of stone, brick, or timber 
forming a division between rooms, &c. 

2. Botany: : 

(1) (Pl.): The deepest divisions into which 
a partite leaf can be cut without becoming 
compound. 

(2) A vertical dissepiment dividing a seed- 
vessel into cells. 

8. Her.: One of the several divisions made 
in a coat when the arms of several families 
are borne all together on one shield on account 
of intermarriages or otherwise. [(QUARTERING.] 

4. Law: Division, as of an estate into 
Beveralty. 


“In the 


‘ion of estates, the remedy afforded 
courts 


equity was always so much more effectual 
obtainable under a writ of partition, that 
the Court of Meat alert obtained, and has Jong 
, an almost exclusive jurisdiction.”"—Slack- 

sone > Comment. bk, iil, ch. 17. 


* 5, Music: The same as Score (q.v.). 


partition-lines, s. pl. 

Her, : Those lines by which the shield is cut 
or divided perpendicularly, diagonally, &c., 
as the party per pale, party per bend, 


partition of numbers, s. 
Math. : The resolution of integers into parts, 
subject to certain conditions, 


wall, s. 
1. Lit.: The same as Partirroy, s., II. 1. 
* 92. Fig.: A division, a fence. 

“ Enclosures our factions have made in the church, 
become a partition-wall to keep others out of it. 
—Decay of Piety. 

par-ti’-tion, v.t. [Parzirion, s.] 
1. To divide by partitions ; to separate into 
distinct parts by partitions. 
without Tocugh: severally partillonos within =-- 
ou se o— 
* 2. To divide into shares : as, To partition 
an estate. 


dy - aoe nag a. [Eng. partition; -al.] 
seller Yager by partitions. 
“The pods . . . contain from three to five seeds in 


partitiomml oells."—Grainger : Sugar Cane, iv. (Note.) 

par’-ti-tive, a. &s. (Fr. partitif, as if from a 

Lat. pertitivus, from phi we wag par. of partio 
= to divide.) 

Grammar : 

1. As adj.: Denoting a part; expressing 
the relation of a part to the whole: as, a 
partitive genitive. 

2, As subst.: A distributive; a word de- 
noting or expressing partition. 


* par-ti-_tive-ly, adv. (Eng. partitive; -ly.] 
a partitive manner. 


par’-ti-zan, s. (Partisan.] 
* pace shen, * part’-lésse, a. [Eng. part; 
.) Without parts. , 4 
“Wholly unto — giue ars 


G In a note in loc., the word is explained 
as “without good partes.” 
* part’-lét, s. [A dimin. of part (q.v.).] 
1. A neck-covering or gorget worn by 


females ; a ruff. 

“ And Parthenia laid his head in her lap, tearing off 
her linnen sleeves and partlet to serve about his 
wounds."—Sidney : A ia, iii 

2. A hen, from the ruff or ring of feathers 

on the neck. 

“ Dame partlet, ever nearest to his side, 


Heard teous moan, and how he cry'd.” 
aatdal Dryden: Cock & Fox, 97. 


Oil, béy ; PdAt, j5Ww1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, | 
cian, -tian=shagn, -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


3. A woman. 


“Thou dotard, thou art woman tir'’d ; 
By thy dame partiet here.” em 
Shakesp, > Winter's Tale, i, 8, 
. -like, adv. [Eng. part, and like.] In 
parts or shares, 


ee man had his part partlike."—Udal. John, 


part’-ly, adv. [Eng. part; -ly.] In some part 
or degree ; in some measure ; not wholly ; not 
altogether, 


“ Here lies a heap, half slain and partly drown'd.” 
Drayton: Barons Wars, ti, 


part’-nér, * m-er, * n-er, 
€. a same word as gi te, .v.), from 
O. Fr. parsonnier, from Low Lat. * partition- 


arius, partionarius =common, mutual, from 
Lat. partitio =a division, a partition (q.v.).] 
I, Ordinary Language: 


1, One who has a share or part in anything 
with another; a participator, a partaker, an 
associate. 

“ Fair Fortune set me down 
The partner of an eniperes crown.” 
Scott : af the Isles, iv. 94. 

2. Specif. : One who is associated with one 
or more others in a business ; a member of a 
partnership ; an associate in any commercial, 
manufacturing, or other business or under- 
taking. 

3. One who dances with another, whether 
male or female. 

“ Lead in your ladies every one; t partner, 

Pmuuakint yettomeke seu". 5 
Shakesp, : Henry VITI.,1. 4. 
4, A husband or wife ; a consort. 
“The wait or where she dwelt; 
And where yet dwells her faithful partner.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk, vi. 

I. Nawt.: A framework or bushing in or 
around a hole in a deck to receive the heel of 
a mast, bitt, or pump, or to form a basis for 
the pawls of a capstan. 


* part’-nér, v.t. & i. [PaRTNer, s.] 
A. Trans. : To join as a partner. 
B, Intrans. : To become a partner, 


“ A lady who 
So fair, and fasten’d to an empery, 
Would make the great'st king double—to be partner'’d 
With tomboys,” Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 6. 


part-nér-ship, s. (Eng. partner ; -ship.] 

1, The state or condition of being a partner, 
associate, or participator with another ; joint 
interest. 

* Rome, that ne’er knew three lordly heads before, 

First fell by fatal partnership of power.” 

Rowe; Lucan, i, 164. 

2. An association of two or more persons 
for the carrying on of any commercial, manu- 
facturing, or other business undertaking 
occupation, or calling, or a voluntary, verbal 
or written contract between two or more 
persons to join together their money, labour, 
goods, skill, &c., or all or any of them, for 
the prosecution of any business or under- 
taking, upon the understanding that the 

rofits or losses shall be divided between them 
proportion to the amount of capital, stock, 
&c., supplied by each Maro Many ot the 
states have their special legislation in regard 
to partnership, some of them having a limited 
liability law, under which each partner of a 
company is liable only to the amount of his 
share in the capital stock. A _ partnership 
may be limited to one venture or to one 
branch of business without including any 
other ventures or branches of business entered 
into by any of the partners. A partnership 
may be entered into for a definite time ora 
specific transaction, or may be left indefinite 
to be dissolved by mutual agreement between 
the partners. Partners are known as active 
or ostensible when they take an active part in 
the conduet of the business as principals ; as 
dormant or sleeping when they do not take 
any active part, but are merely passive in the 
firm ; and as nominal, when they allow their 
names to be used, and so are held out to the 
world as partners, although haying no actual 
interest in the conduct of the business or its 
rofits. Under Scots law, a partnership is a 
Nistinet personage, so that in actions brought 
by or against it the names of the individual 
partners need not be given. One partner can 
also bring an action against the firm as a 
distinct person, and the partnership can be 
made bankrupt without the goods of any of 
the partners being sequestrated. 


“ Scarcely any member of a congregation of separa 
tists entered into a partnership, married a daughter, 
put a son out as apprentice, or gave his vote at an 
election."—Afacaulay : Hist. Hng., xi 


3. A rule in arithmetic, the same as FeLLow- 
SHIP, II, 1 (q.v.). 

4, (Pl.): The two thick pieces of wood at 
the bottom of a mast. 


par’-tridge, * par-triche, * par-tryche, 
* par-tryke, * par-t: * per-triche, 
* per-trik, s. r. perdria, from Lat. per- 
dwem, aceus, of perdia (q.v.).J 

1. Ornithology : 

(1) Sing. : The genus Perdix, and espec. 
Perdia cinerea, the Common or Gray Partridge 
a well-known game-bird, widely distributed 
in Europe. General tone of plumage brown , 
neck and upper part of the breast, sides, and 
flanks bluish gray, freckled with dark gray, 
lower breast with a rich chestnut horseshoe- 
shaped patch on a ground of white; sides and 
flanks barred with chestnut; thighs grayish 
white; legs and toes bluish white, claws 
brown. Length of adult male about twelve 
inches, In Kastern Siberia it is replaced by 
Perdia barbata, the Bearded Partridge; and 
thereis a closely allied species in Tibet, P. hodg- 
sonic. The partridge prefers open grounds, 
and often nests in exposed situations. It feeds 
on slugs, caterpillars, and grubs to a large ex- 
tent, and so compensates the farmer for the 
injury it does to his cornfields. The uame par- 
tridge is given in the United States to various 
species of Grouse and Ortyx, or Quail. 

(2) The sub-family Perdicine (q.v.). 

*2. Ordn.: A large bombard formerly used 
in sieges and defensive works. 

3. Script. : NIP (gore) (1 Sam. xxvi. 20, and 
Jer. xvii. 11) is probably a partridge, though 
not the common species, which does not occur 
in Palestine. 


partridge-berry, s. 
Bot.: (1) Gualtheria procumbens; (2) An 
American name for Mitchella, 


dge-breeder,s One who breeds 
or rears partridges for sale or sport. ; 


“These partridge-breeders of a thousand years.” 
Tennyson: Aylmer's Field, 382. 


partridge-wood, s. 

Bot. & Comm. : Formerly thought to be the 
wood of Heisteria coccinea, an Olacad, but now 
believed to be derived from various West 
Indian and South American trees, specially 
Andira inermis, It is beautifully variegated. 
and was formerly used in Brazil for ship- 
building. In dockyards it is called Cabbage- 
wood, 


partsch’-ine, partsch’-in-ite, s. [After 
P. Partsch, the Austrian mineralogist ; suff. 
~ine, -inite (Min.). ] 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral, found in small 
crystals and fragments in auriferous sand at 
Ohlapian, Transylvania. Hardness, 6°5 to 7; 
sp. gr. 4°006; lustre, feeble, greasy ; colour, 
yellow, reddish; fracture, sub-conchoidal. 
Analysis yielded : silica, 35°63 ; alumina, 18°99 ; 
protoxide of iron, 14:17; protoxide of man- 
ganese, 29°23; lime, 2°77; water, 0°38. 


*par-turb, v.t. 


* part’-ure, s. [Part, v.] Departure. 
“ Por since your parture I have led a lothsome state.” 
Turvervile: To his Love, 
* par-tir-I-ate, v.i. (Lat. parturio= to 
desire to bring forth young; to in labour; 
from pario = To bring forth young 


* par-tiir’-i-en-g¢y, s. [Eng. parturient; 
-cy.) The quality or state of being parturient ; 
parturition. 


*par-tir’-i-ent, a. [Lat. parturiens, pr. par. 
of parturio=to be in labour.] About to 
bring forth young; fruitful, prolific. 


“The plant that is ingrafted, must also be parturient 
and fruitful."—8p Taylor: Sermons, vol. Hi., ser. 3. 


* par-tiir-i-fa'-ci-ent, s. (Lat. partwrio = 
to be in labour, and faciens, pr. par. of facio 
= to make,] 

Med.; A medicine which excites uterine 
action, or facilitates parturition, as ergot. 


* par-tir-i_oits, a. [Lat. parturi(o) = to be 
in labour; BEng. adj. suff. -ows.] The same as 
PARTURIENT (q.v.). 

“Stirring with pain in the parturious throes,” 
Drayton ; Moses, his Birth & Miractes. 
par-tu-ri’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. parturi- 
tionem, ace. of parturitio, from partwrio = to be 
in labour.) 


{PerrurB.) 


bear.) 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious =shts, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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1. The act of bringing forth or being de- 
livered of young. 


“ Representing the female form in all stages, and in 
all the incidents of partwrition.”— Eustuce: Tour 
through Ituly, ch. vii. 


* 2. That which is brought forth ; a birth. 


* par-tiir’-I-tive, a. [Parruririon.]  Per- 
taining or relating to parturition ; obstetric. 


par’-ty, * par-ti, * par-tie, s. & a. (Fr. 

partie=a part, a share, a party; parti =a 
bargain, a party, a side, prop., the pa. par. of 
partir = to divide, from Lat. partita, fem. 
sing. of partitus, pa. par. of partior = to 
divide, from pars, genit. partis =a part; Ital. 
partita = share, a part ; Sp. & Port. partida 
a party of soldiers, a crew, &c.J 

A, As substantive: 

*1, A part, a portion. 

“Whereof the hart rejoyseth so 


That a great party of his wo 
Is voided.” Romaunt of the Rose. 


2. A number of persons united against 
others of a contrary opinion ; a faction ; one 
of the parts into which a people is divided on 
questions of policy. 

“The joy of the whole party was boundless.”— 

Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

3. A number of persons collected or banded 
together for a particular purpose: specif., 
a detached portion of a larger body or com- 
pany; a detachment of soldiers sent on a 
special service ; an armed force. 

“TI saw our party to their trenches driven,” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 6, 

4, A select number of persons invited to a 
social meeting or entertainment; as, a dinner 
party, a card party. 

5, A cause, a side. 

“Three knights upon our party slain.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., v. 5. 
* 6, An ally, a confederate. 
“ His parties, his alliance.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 

7. One of two litigants ; the plaintiff or the 
defendant in a suit. 

“The cause of both parties shall come before the 

judges.”— Lxodus xxii, 9. 

8. One who is concerned or interested in 
any affair. 

“T must be a party in this alteration.” 
Shukesp.: Winter's Tale, i, 2. 

9. One who is cognizant of and consents to 
or approves of anything. 

“Who would never consent to be a party to the 

enol oe and oppression.”— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 

10. A certain individual or person referred 
to under consideration. 

11. A person or individual in general. (Slang.) 


“The seedy looking old ‘party’ who, were we to 
judge him merely from appearances, should he a petty 
radesman ora iarket gardener in reduced circuin- 
stances. may be worth a million of money.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Aug. 25, 1885. 


B. As adjective: 
I. Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to a party 
or faction : as, a party cry, party spirit. 
Il. Her.: Parted or divided ; used with re- 
ference to any division of a field 
or charge: as, party per pale, 
when a field is divided by a per- 
pendicular line; party per fesse, 
when it is divided by a horizontal 
line ; party per bend, when it is 
divided by a line running diagon- 
ally from the dexter chief to the PARTY PER 
sinister base. BEND. 


* party-cloth, s. Cloth made of different 
colours, 


* party -coated, a. Having a party- 
coloured coat; dressed in motley, like a fool. 
(Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2.) 


arty-colored, parti-colored, a. 
oe Mee colors; exhibiting a diversity of 
colors. 


“In eaning time 
Fall party-colowred lambs, and those were Jacob's.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 3 


*party-fellow, s. A partner. 
party fence-wall, s. A wall dividing 


the property belonging to or in the occupation 
of oue person from that of another. 


party -gold, s. 


Metall. : Beaten or leaf silver with a coating 
of gold on one side. 


party-jury, s. 


Law: A jury composed of half foreigners 
and half natives ; half-tongue (q.v.). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sén ; miite, citb, cure, unite, cur, rile, 


parturitive—paschal 


party-man, s. A supporter or adherent 
of a party or faction; a factious man; a 
partizan. 


party-spirit, s. The spirit which ani- 
mates or supports a party. 


party-spirited,-c. Having the spirit or 
feelings of a party or partisan. 


party-verdict, s. A joint verdict. 


“Thy son is banish’d upon good advice, e 
Whereto thy tongue a party-verict gave. 


Shakesp.: Richard II, 1, 8. 
party-wall, s. 


Building: A wall separating two adjoining 
tenements. Originally, it meant a wall built 
upon the lands of two adjoining proprietors 
which furnished support for the floors and 
roofs of the tenements on each side. Legally, 
party-walls must be of a certain thickness, 
according to the height and character of the 
buildings, and must be carried up to a height 
of twelve inches above the roof, measured at 
right angles to the pitch. 


* par’-ty-ism, s. (Eng. party; -ism.] De- 
votion to party ; party spirit. 


partz-ite, s. Rote 3 Dr. A. F. W. Partz; 
suff. -ite (Min.). ‘ 
Min.: A hydrous oxide of antimony, mixed 
with various metallic oxides. Amorphous ; 
colour, various. Regarded as an ore rather 
than a mineral species. 


pa-ri-lis, s. [Gr. mapovdis (paroulis), from 
mapa (para) = beside, and ovAcs (oulis) = the 
gnm.] 
Med. : A gum-boil. 


par-ure, * par-owr, * par-rour, s. [Cf. 
Lat. puro = to prepare, to make ready.) 
1. A set of jewels. 
*2. An ornament. (Prompt Parv.) 


par’-is, s. [Lat. =a titmouse.] 

Ornith.: The typical genus of the family 
Paride, or of the sub-family Parine. Bill 
moderate, strong, straight, rather conical, 
slightly compressed, upper mandible hardly 
longer than lower, and not notched. Nostrils 
basal, round, covered with reflected bristly 
feathers. Wings with ten primaries; fourth 
or fifth the longest; tail moderate, even or 
slightly rounded. Tarsus moderate and 
scutellated ; feet strong ; anterior toes united 
to second joint ; hind toe with a short hooked 
claw. Geographical range, North America, 
Mexico, Palearctic and Oriental regions, and 
tropical and Southern Africa. Forty-six 
species are known; Parus major, P. ceeruleus, 
P. ater, P. palustris, P. cristatus, P. caudatis, 
(Acredula caudata, Linn.), with the trivial 
names respectively of the Great, the Blue, 
the Coal, the Marsh, the Crested, and the 
Long-tailed Titmouse, are common. 


pa-ru-si-a, s. (Gr. napovoia (parousia) = 
presence, from mapetue (pareimi), pr. par. 
mapav (pardr)=to be present: mapa (para) 
= beside, and eius (eimi) = to be.] 

Rhet.: A figure of speech by which the 
present tense is used instead of the past ot 
future, and in a vivid or animated narration 
of past or prediction of future events. 


par-va-giim, s. [Lat.] [PNeumocastric.] 


* par-va-nim’-i-ty, s.. [Formed from Lat. 
parvus = small, and animus = mind, on an- 
alogy of magnanimity (q.v.).] 

1, The quality or state of having a little or 
mean mind ; littleness of mind ; meanness. 
2. A person of a little or mean mind. 


WY Hopeless parvanimities of the true insular stamp.” 
—Vitzedwurd Hull; Modern English, p. 83, 


par’-vén-u, s. [Fr., pa. par of parvenir = to 
attain, to rise.] An upstart; one newly risen 
into notice. 

“The gentleman, when all is lost, cuts his throat, 
the purvenu ouly cuts his creditors."—Lytton: Godol- 
phin, ch. liii. 

par-vis, par’-vise, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
parvisiis, paravisus, from Lat. paraidisus = 
paradise, so called because the vacant space 
in front of a church was used to represent 
paradise, in the performance of medieval 
mysteries, } 

1, The porch of a church ; an area in front 

of the entrance to a church. 

“Tt is not my design to enter into the disputes con- 


cerning the meaning or etymology of parvis."— - 
ton: English Poetry, i. (Note wah cS ae 


* par’-vi-tude, 


* par’-vi-ty, s. 


pas (s silent), s. 


* pas, v.t. 
Pa-sa’-gi-an, s. [For etym. see def.] 


pasch’-al, 


4 thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
full; try, Syrian. 2, oe = e€; ey=a; qu=kw. 


2, A room above the church porch, somé= 
times used as & 
school, 

3. A moot or 
disputation on 
points of law, so 
called from the 
place where _ it 
was originally 
held, 


$s [Lat purvi- 
tudo, from parvus 
= little.] Little- 
ness, smallness, 
minuteness. 
“T do not mean a mere mathematical point, but a 
perfect parvitude, or the least reality of matter.”— 
—More: Immortality of the Soul, bk. ii., ch i. 


[Lat. parvitas, from parvus = 
ittleness, parvitude. 


“ But what are these for their fineness and paren, 
to those minute machines endued with life an 
motion ?"—Aay : Creation, pt. i. 


PARVIS. 


par’-vo-line, s. [Fr. parvoline.] 


Chem. : CgHigN. A homologue of the pyri- 
dine series, and found in the oil obtained from 
the destructive distillation of bones and other 
animal matters. It has a persistent disagree 
able odour, is liquid at ordinary temperatures, 
and boils at 188°. 


* par-y, v.i. [Lat. par=equal.] To tally, te 


correspond. 

“J soon found the Greek of the Alexandrian and 
that would by no means pary.’— Bentley: Letter, 
April 15, 1716. 

{Fr., from Lat. passus=a 
step.] 

1. A step, a dance, as pas seul, pas de deux= 

a dance by one or two performers; pas re 
doublé = a quick step or march. 

2. The right of going first; precedence. 


“In her poor circumstances, she still preserved the 
mien of a gentlewoman ; when she came into any full 
assembly, she would not yield the pas to the best of 
them.”— Arbuthnot, 


3. A foot-pace. 
F rede a@ welle gode pas."—MS. Cantab., Ft. V. 
0, SL. 

pas -de-souris, s. 
step. ] 

Fort,: A staircase from the ravelin to the 
ditch. 

pas-seul, s. A dance by a single per- 
former. 

“ His grand pas-seul excited some ea a 


Byron: The 
[Pass, v.] 


{Fr., =a mouse’s 


Caurch Hist, (Pl.): A sect of Judaizing Cath- 
arists which appeared in Lombardy late in 
the twelfth or early in the thirteenth century. 
They probably originated in the East, and 
took their name from their wanderings, as if 
they were paussaggiert (= birds of passage), or 
froin some association with the Crusades, for 
which pasagium was a common name. They 
observed the law of Moses, but offered no 
sacrifices ; and considered Jesus as a Demi- 
urge by whom all other creatures were 
brought into being. 


pa’-s4n, s. (Native name.] 


Zool. : Oryx gazella. [Oryx.] 


*pasch, * pask, * paske, * pasque, s. 


{Lat. & Gr. pascha, remotely from the Heb. 
TIOB (pesachh).] The feast of passover or 
Easter. 

“The maister saith, my time is nigh, at thee I mak 
paske with my disciplis."— Wycliffe: Ma: thew xxvi. 
_ pasch-egg, s. An egg stained by boil- 
ing, &¢., and given to young persons or 
children at Easter-tide ; a box in imitation of 
an egg, and filled with sweetmeats or other 
presents for Easter. 


pasch-flower, s. [Pasque-FLoweEr.] 


* pasch’-all, a. & s. (Lat. 
puschalis, from puscha = the passover.] 
1, As adj.: Of or pertaining to the passe 
over or Easter, 
: “Entertaining you 
With Paschal eggs, and our poor Convene wine.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, iv. 
( L 3 As subst. : The same as PASCHAL-CANDLE 
q v.). 


“Then they see the hall. wo 
Barucwies ve ee allowing of the paschalZ,’ 


ngs Pabiramaat 8 

man Ritual ; A large ornamented wax 
candle blessed by the officiating deacon on Holy 
Saturday, placed on the altar (usually on tne 
Bospel side), and lit at mass and ves (and 
at matins where that oftice is said is paairy 
til: the octave of the Ascension. Five grains 
of incense, marae | tue five wounds of 
Jesus, are inserted in it when it is blessed 


The use of the paschal candle can be traced 
back to the fifth cent ry, 


-controversy, s, (Easter, 
QUARTODECIMAN. } 


paschal-cycle, s. The cycle by which 
the date of Easter is sncartained. It ~4 formed 
by multiplying together the cycle of the sun 
twenty-eight years) and that of the moon 
nineteen years 
bits aon s. pl. Yearly tributes 
d by the clergy to the bishop or archdeacon 
at the Easter visitations. 
bd ’-al-ist, s. [E - paschal; ~ist.] A 
isputant or Gankroversialint res Pay the 
proper day on which Easter should fall. 
“Those east and western Pusehulists.”"—Milton: Pre 
latical Episcopacy. 
pasch -ites, s. pl. (Eng. pasch ; ~ite.] [QUARTO- 


DECIMANI.} 
* pas-cu-age (age as 1g), s. [Low Lat. 


tum, from Lat. pascwum =a pasture, 
oe pascor = to feed.) a : 


Law: The grazing or pasturing of cattle. 
pas’-cu-ant, a. [Lat. pascor=to feed.] 
[Pascuace.] 


Her.: A term applied to cattle, sheep, &c., 
when borne feeding. 


pas’-cu-oiis, a. [Lat. pascewus = of or fit 
for pasture.) 


Bot. : Growing in pastures. (Treas. of Bot.) 


pa-séng’, s. (Native name.] 
Zool. : Capra egagrus (Gmelin). [4GAGRE.] 


*paab 1 Ds s. [Etym. doubtful] The face, 


“Thou want'st a rough pash, and the shoots that I have, 
To be full like me.” Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, i. 2. 


* pash (2), s. [Pasx, v.] 
1. A violent blow. 
2. A heavy fall of snow orrain. (Prov.) 


* pash, * v.t. (Sw. dial. ka = to 
evens in water; Dan, baske= to t, baxes 
= to box, baxer = a boxer; Provin. Ger. 
= H. Ger. patschen = to strike, to 

.] To dash to pieces, to smash. 


“ And pash the jaws of serpents venomous.” 
weg ba ae Tamburlaine, LL 
pa’ 


U sha pa sh aw’ 
Pena’) * ba-sha, * boandwe Bagh oe A 


sha, badshah =a governor of a province ; a cor- 
rupt. of padshah =an emperor, a prince, agreat 
lord, from pdéd = protecting, =a king.] 
[PapisHaH.} A Turkish title of honour be- 
stowed originally on princes of the blood, but 
now also on governors of provinces, military 
officers of high rank, &c. has are of three 
des, distinguished by the number of horse- 
ils which they are entitled to bear on a 
lance as a distinctive badge. Pashas of the 
highest rank bear three horsetails ; governors 
of the more important provinces, two; and 
minor governors, one, 
4 Pasha of Egypt: A noted diamond, now in 
the possession of Egypt. 
-gha-lic, pa’-cha-lic (or as pa-sha’- 
Pro), s. (Turk, pdchdlyk.] The jurisdiction of 
& pasha. 4 
pis-i-griph’-ic pis-{-graph’-ic-al, a. 
{Eng. pasigraph(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Pertaining or 
acs to pasigraphy. 
pa-sig-ra-phy, s. (Gr. maov (pasi)= for 
all, dat. pi. of was (pas) =all, and ypdm (graphe) 
a writing.) A universal language; a system 
or manner of writing capable of being under- 
stood and used by all nations. 
“The illuminator of a manuscript blazons in his 


5 a only the capital of the paragraph,”—W. 
taylor: Memoirs, li, 53. 


yilaly, s. [Gr. aoe (pasi)=for all, 
dat. pl. of mas (pas) = all, and Aadn (lalé) = 
talking ; AaAéw (Jaled) = to talk.) A form of 
speech adapted to be used by all mankind ; a 
universal language. 


DOU, D6}; PHUt, JWI; cat, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, 


paschalist—pass 


* pask, * pasque, s. [Pascu.] 
*pas-nage, *path’-nage (ago as ig), s. 


pas’ 


pasque, s. [Pascu.] 
pasque - flower, ie) 
paschal-fiower, s. Be 


* pas’-quil, * pas-quil 


PANNAGE.} 


-pa-liim, s. (Gr, méomados (paspalos) = 
a name for millet.) 

Bot.: A genus of grasses, tribe Panicew.- 
The inferior tlower is neuter, one-paled ; the 
superior hémaphrodite, two-paled. Steudel 
describes 262 species. Paspalum scrobicula- 
tum, the Millet Khoda, will grow in India in 
very inferior soils, aud is largely cultivated. 
The pvorer classes eat the ara but it tends 
to produce diarrhea anda kind of intoxica- 
tion. Cattle are fed upon the straw. P. 
evile, cultivated in the West of Africa, pro- 
duces a tine grained corn. 


-py, s. [A corrupt. of Fr. passe-pied, from 
passer = to pass, and pied = a foot.] 

Music: The English name for the dance 
Passepied, called also Passamezzo by the 
Italian and Paspie by the Spanish writers. 
It was a precursor of the minuet, some of the 
tunes called by the title Paspy resembling the 
minuet in rhythm and measure. Hawkins 
says it “is said to have been invented in 
Soha and it is in effect a quick minuet.” 
The old English writers call it passa-measure, 
passy-ineasure, passing-measure, or simply 
measure. It was a favourite dance in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, and from the fact 
that examples exist by writers as late as 
Purcell and Croft, it could not have been out 
of fashion in their time. 
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Bot.: Anemone Pulsa- 
tilla. The leaves and the 
involucre have doubly pin- 
natifid linear segments ; 
the flower is inclined, the 
sepals six. It has a tube- 
rous root and is common in borders. Itisa 
very handsome plant, with purple, externally 
silky flowers. It is indigenous in several parts 
of England. 


PASQUE-FLOWER,. 


e,* pas-quill, s. ca, 
(Fr. pasquille ; Ital. pasquillo.] 

A. As subst.: The same as PasQuinaDE 
(q.v.). 

‘Malignant spirits every where have burst forth 
into slanderous libels, bitter pasquils, railing pam- 
phlets."—8p, Hall: An Humble Remonstrance, 

B, Asadj.: Lampooning. 

“Such as into pasquil pulpits come 


With thundering nonsence, but to beat the drum 
To civil wars,” Brome. Death of Mr. J, Shute, 


* pas’-quil, v.t. [PasquiL, s.] To lampoon, 


* 


* 


gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion= zhin. -cious, -tious, 


to pasquinade. 


pas-quil-lant, s. [Eng. pasquil; -ant.) 
A lampooner ; a writer of pasquinades, 


pas'-auil-lér, s. (Eng. pasquil; -er.] A 
inpooner, a pasquillant, 
“ Adrian the sixth pope was so highly offended and 
grievously vexed with pasquiliers at Rome,"—BSurton ; 
Anat, of Melancholy. 


pas-quin, * pas-quine, s. [Ital. pas- 
quino.}) The same as PAasQuiNnaDE (q.v.). 
ben rt enough on posiry Mersieriat 
a vraquine. 
SPENTON © Swift i A saant ie Br, Sheridan, 
Y-quin, v.t. [Pasquty, 8.] To lampoon, 
pasquinade, 


‘-quin-ade,s. [Fr., from Ital. pasquinata 
=a libel, from Pasquino, originally the name 
ofa cobbler at Rome, in the fifteenth century, 
at whose stall a number of idle persons used 
to assemble to listen to his pleasant sallies, 
and to relate little anecdotes in their turn, 
and indulge themselves in raillery at the ex- 

nse of the passers-by. After the cobbler’s 
deaih the statue of a gladiator was found near 
his stall, to which the people gave his name, 
and on which the wits of the time, secretly 
at night, affixed their lampoons. (Haydn.) 
“The statue still stands at the corner of the 
Palazzo Braschi, near the Palazzo Navona,” 
(Wright).} A lampoon, a satire. 


“Whig jesters were not sparing of their pasquin- 
ades,"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. Xx, 


*passe, v.i. & t. [Fr. passer, from 

Lat. passus =a step, from passus, pa. par. of 

ndo = to stretch ; Sp. pasar ; Port. passar ; 
tal. passare.] ) 


3493 
A. Intransitive: 
L Ordinary Language : 
1. To go; to move from one place to au- 


other ; to be moved or transferred in any way 
from one place to another. (Generally used 
With an adverb or preposition to mark the 
kind or mode of motion: as, to pass away, to 
pass from, to pass in, to pass into, to — out, 
&c.) When used absolutely or without a 
qualifying word, it usually means to go past a 
certain place or person: as, the coach has 
passed, 
2. To oceur; to take place; to be present. 


“If we would judge of the nature of spirits, we must 
have recourse to our own consciousness of what pases 
within our own mind.”"—Wates, 


3. To move or go out of the reach of obser- 
vation, notice, or the like; to vanish, to dis- 
appear, 


“ Heaven and earthe schulen passe, but my wordes 
schulen not prasse."—Wycliffe: Luke xxi. 4 


*4, Hence, to die; to depart from life; 

to pass away. 
“Le ” 
sgn pir sonar gS VI., iL 8 

5. To be transferred or changed from one 
state to another; to undergo a change of 
condition, circumstances, or nature. 

“* He is passed from death unto life.”—John v. 24. 

6. To be changed by regular gradation; to 
change gradually or imperceptibly. 

“ Tnflammations are translated from other parts to 


the lungs; a pleurisy easil seth into a a 
mony." drbuthnol. if ae — 


7. To be transferred from one owner to 
another ; to change hands, 


“Thou shalt cause the inheritance of their fathers 
to pass unto them." —Nwmbers xxvii. 7. 


* 8. To come, to happen, to occur. 

“So death passed on all men.”"—Romans v¥. 1% 

9, To elapse; to be spent. 

“ Now the time is far passed.”—Mark vi. 36. 

10. To be omitted ; to go unheeded or dis 
regarded : as, Let that pass. : 

11. To come to or be at an end; to be over 
or finished ; to conclude. 


“ But soon their pleasures passed.” 
Dryden: Flower & Leaf, 372. 
12. To move or make way through a direct 
opening or passage ; to find its way. 
“Substances hard cannot be dissolved, but they wili 
3 but such, whose tenacity exceeds the powers of 


pass 
digestion, will neither pass, nor be converted into 
aliment,”"—Arbuthnot ; On Aliments. 


13. To be enacted ; to receive the authority 
or sanction of a legislative assembly or meet 
ing by a majority of votes. 

“Were the bill suffered to pus more harm than 

good would accrue,”—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 25, 1885. 

14, To be done ; to happen, to proceed ; to 
take place. 

“ What hath passed between me and Ford's wife.’ — 

Shakesp. ; Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 5. 

15. To be current ; to be recognised ; to be 
generally received, 

16, To be successful; to succeed. 


“ That trick, said she, will not pass twice,” 
Butler: Hudibras, IL. & 806. 


17. To be interchanged or exchanged : as, 
Words passed between them. 

18. To be regarded or considered ; to be re- 

ceived in opinion or estimation. 

“He rejected the authority of councils, and so do all 
the reformed; so that this won't pass fora fault in 
him, till ‘tis proved one in us."—<Atlerbury. 

*1y, To give judgment or sentence, 


i We ae ae pass upon his life 
ithout the form of sentence,” 
Mba: Shakesp. : Lear, til. 7. 


* 20, To regard ; to care for ; to have regard 
or thought. (Generally with a negative.) 


“ As for those ailken-coated knaves, I pass not.” 
Shakesp, ; 2 Henry VI, iv ® 


* 21, To go beyond or exceed all bounds ; to 
beggar description. 

“This es, Master Ford.” — Shakesp,;> Merry 

Wives of Windsor, iv. 2 

* 22. To be in a tolemble or passable state 
or condition, 

“A middling sort of man was left well enough by 

his father to pass."—L' &strange: Fables, 

23. To go through an inspection or examina- 
tion successfully ; to satisty the requirements 
of an inspection or examination ; specif., in 
universities, to satisfy the requirements of an 
ordinary examination or one necessary for 
degree, but without taking honours. 

II. Fencing: To thrust; to make a thrust 
or pass in fencing. 


“ They lash, they foin, they pass, they strive to bore 
Their corslets.” Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, ii. 196. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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B. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To move past; to go by, beyond, over, 
along, through, or the like; to move, go, or 
proceed from side to side or from end to end 
of ; to traverse. 


“ The Scottis se to passe, if that he had nede.” 
a # Robert de Brunne, p. 321, 


2. To transfer or hand to another; to make 
to change hands. 

“ One of the audience passing a bottle of milk to the 
Anarchist matron.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1885. 

3. To cause to pass or be handed on from 
one to another ; to circulate, to communicate. 
(Generally followed by along or on : as, To pass 
the news along or on.) 

*4, To impart the power of motion to; to 

animate, to move. 

“Dr. Thurston thinks the principal use of inspira- 
tion to he, to move or pass the blood, from the rigbt 
to the left ventricle of the heart.”—Derham. 

5. To cause to find a way or passage through 

anything ; to strain. 

“They speak of severing wine from water, pussing it 
through ivy wood.”—Bacon : Nat. Hist. 

6. To cause to move hastily ; to rur. 

“T had only time to pass my eye over the medals, 
which are in great number.”—Addison - On Italy. 

7. To send across, over, along anything ; to 

tause to pass over, by, along, “ec. 

“ Waller passed over five thousand horse and foot by 
Newbridge.”—Olarendon.: Civil War. 

8. To give or allow entry into any place to ; 

to admit: as, To pass a person into a theatre. 

9. To live through; to spend. 


“T have passed a miserable night.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IIL, i. 4. 


10. To go through ; to experience, to suffer, 
to endure. 


“She loved me for the dangers I had pasice q 
And I loved her that she did pity them.” 
Shakesp. : Othelto, i. 3. 


*11. To put an end to; to complete, to 
conclude, to finish, 
“This night 
We'll pass the business privately and well.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, tv. 4 
* 12. To perform, to effect, to act. 


‘* This swain shall pass Pompey the Great.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 1. 


13. To void as feeces. 


14, To submit and obtain sanction for as 
correct or allowable ; to obtain allowance of. 
“‘The money of every one that passeth the account, 
let the priests take.”—2 Kings xii. 4. 
15. To admit, to allow, to approve. 


“ Being passed for consul with full voice.” 
Shakesp. : Ooriolanus, iii. 3. 


16. To approve as having satisfied the re- 
quirements of an inspection or examination ‘ 
to sanction, to allow: as, To pass accounts, To 
pass a candidate. 

17. Specif. : To give legal or official sanction 
to; to ratify, to enact. 

“The Act just pussed is of a permissive character.” 

—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 27, 1885. 

18. To satisfy the requirements of; to 
undergo successfully, as an inspection, ex- 
amination, or other ordeal: as, A candidate 
passes an examination. 

19. Specif.: To obtain the legal or official 
sanction of ; to be enacted by. 


‘Neither of these bills have yet passed the house of 
commons, and some think they may be rejected.”— 
Swift. 

20. To pronounce, to utter, to decree. 


“* Passed sentence may not be recalled.” 
Shakesp. « Comedy of Errors, i. 1. 


21. To express, to advance : as, To pass an 
opinion. 

22. To utter solemnly ; to give or offer as a 
pledge ; to pledge. 

‘‘Remember thy promise passed.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard II, v. 3. 

* 23. To transcend, to excel, to surpass, to 

exceed. 


“Whom dost thou pass in beauty?” — Ezekiel 
=zxxii. 19, 


24, To let go without notice; to let pass ; 
to disregard, to omit, to neglect. 
“Tf you fondly pass our proffered offer.” 
Shakesp. ; King John, ii. 
25. To give in payment for goods; used of 
counterfeit coin: as, To pass a bad shilling, 
* 26. To impose fraudulently. 


“ The indulgent mother did her care employ, 
And passed it on her husbaud for a boy.” 
Dryden: Iphis & lanthe, 57. 


* 27. To practise artfully and successfully, 


“Time lays open frauds, and after that discovery 
there is no passing the same trick upon the mice.”— 
L' Estrange. 


pass—passade 


*93, To regard; to care for; to heed. 
(Generally with a negative.) 

II. Fencing : To perform by thrusting. 

“To see thee fight... to see thee pass thy punto.”— 

Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 3. 

1. To pass away: 

(1) Intransitive : 

(a) To move from or out of sight; to dis- 
appear, to vanish. 

“ The heavens shall pass away.”—2 Peéer iil, 10. 

(b) To die. \ 

* (c) To be spent; to be lost. 

* (2) Trans. : To waste, to spend. 


“The father waketh for the daughter, lest she pass 
away the flower of her age.”—Zcclus, xlii. 9. 


2. To pass by: 
(1) Intrans: To pass or move near and 
beyond a certain person, place, or thing. 
a con that pass by clap their hands.”—Lamentations 


(2) Transitive: 
(a) To overlook, to excuse, to forgive. 


“ However God may pass by single sinners in this 
world ; yet when a nation combines against him, the 
wicked shall not go unpunished.”—Tillotson. 


(b) To pass without stopping at. 

(c) To disregard ; not to heed. 

“Tt conduces mxch to our content, if we pass by 
those things which happen to our trouble.”—7aylor : 
Holy Living. 

3. To pass muster: To pass examination or 

inspection satisfactorily. 

4. To pass off : 

(1) Intrans.: To pass away; to disappear, 
to vanish. 

(2) Trans. : To impose fraudulently ; to palm 
off: as, He passed himself off as a clergyman. 

5. To pass on: To proceed ; to go on further. 

6. To pass over: 

(1) Intrans. : To pass or go from one side to 
the other ; to cross over. 

(2) Trans.: To overlook, to emit, to dis- 
regard. 

7. To pass a dividend: To vote or resolve 
(as a board of directors) against declaring a 
dividend. (Amer.) 

8. To bring to pass: To cause to happen ; to 
bring about ; to effect. 

9. To come to pass: To happen, to occur, to 
take place ; to result. 


*10, Well to pass: Well off, well to do. 

“*His father, being rich and well to passe.” 
Scott: Philomythie. (1616.) 
pass (1), * passe, s. [Pass, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A passage, avenue, or opening, through 
which one goes ; espec. a narrow or difficult 
path or way ; a path or road over a dangerous 
place ; a defile between mountains ; a ford in 
a river. 


“To guard the passes of the German Rhine.” 
Rowe: Lucan, i. 815. 


2. A movement of the hand over or along 
anything ; manipulation, as by a mesmerist 
or a conjuror. 

_3. Permission or leave to go or come; a 
ticket of free admission or transit. 


“They shall have a letter of passe given unto them,” 
—Hackluyt - Voyages, i. 472. 5 


4, Astate or a condition of things, espec. 
one of embarrassment or difficulty. 


“ Have his daughters brought him to this pass #” 
: - Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 4, 
* 5, Estimation. 


“Comumion speech gives him a worthy pass.” 
Shakesp. : All’s Well that Ends Weil, ii. 5. 


_ *6. A sally or encounter of wit; a jest,a 
joke. 
“An excellent pass of pate.”—Shakesp. > Tempest, iv. 
7. The act of passing an examination; one 
who successfully undergoes an examination, 
8. In the universities, an ordinary degree 
without honours. 


“He knows enough about his specialty to get a 
‘pass.’ —Scribner's Magazine, Dee. 1378, Pp. Yer. & 


Il, Technically : 
1. Fencing: A push or thrust; a course or 
bout of fencing. 


“The king hath laid, that in a dozen passes between 
you and him, he shall not exceed you three hits,”— 
Shakesp, : Hamlet, v. 2. 


2. Rolling-mill: 
(1) The shape produced by the grooves in 
the adjacent rolls of a rolling-mill. The pass 


is so formed as to give the required shape to 
the metal rolled therethrough 4 si 


* pass (2), s. 


pass’-a-ble (1, a. 


(2) A single passage of a plate or bar 
between the rolls. 

* { Pass of arms: A bridge or similar 
sage which a knight undertook to defend, and 
which eould not be passed without fighting 
with him who defended it. 


pass-boat, s. A broad, flat-bottomed 
boat ; a flat or punt. 


pass-book, s. 

1. A book in which a tradesman enters 
goods sold on credit to a customer, for the 
information of such customer. 

2. A bank-book held by the customer of the 
bank, showing the amounts to his debit and 
eredit. 


pass-box, s. 

Mil.: A wooden box used for conveying 
cartridges from the magazine to the guns in 
forts and batteries. 


* pass-by, s. The act of walking or pass- 

ing by. 

“Thus we see the face of truth, but as we do one 
another’s, when we walk the streets, in a careless pass- 
by."—Glanvill: Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. vii, 

pass-check, s. A ticket of admission to 
a place of entertainment ; also a ticket given 
to a person leaving a place of entertainment 
during the performance, entitling him to re- 
admission. 


pass-key, s. A key that will open several 
locks ; a master-key. 


*pass-man, a. Superhuman. 
ter: The Magnificence, 1,254.) 

pass-parole, s. 

Mil.: A command given at the head of an 


army, and communicated by word of mouth 
to the rear. 


* pass-praise, a. 
(Sidney: Astrophel, 77.) 


* pass-price, a. Invaluable. 


pass-ticket, s. A ticket of admission to 
an entertainment, &c. ; a free pass. 


pass-word, s. 

Mil. & Secret Societies: A word or counter- 
sign by which to distinguish friends from 
enemies or outsiders. 


“They gave a pass-word before they were admitted.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


(Sylves- 


Beyond all praise. 


[Pascu.] 


* Pass-lamhb, s. The Paschal lamb 


[Eng. pass ; -able.] 
1, That may or can be passed, traversed, 
crossed, or travelled through or over. 


““Antiochus departed in all haste, weening in his 
pride to make the land navigable, and the sea pase- 
able by foot.”"—2 Maccabees, v. 21. 


2. That may or can be passed or handed on 
from person to person, or from hand to hand; 
current, receivable. 

3. Fit to be passed, approved, or allowed. 


“__. suffered from inflammation of the bowels, 
and was not passable by a medical officer.”—Daily 
Chronicle, Oct. 3, 1885. 


* 4, Having free passage. 
“Go back: the virtue of your name 

Is not here passable.” Shakesp. : Coriolanus, v. 2. 
* §, Affording free passage ; penetrable. 

“His body's a passable carcase if he be not burt.” 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. % 

* 6. Passing, fleeting, transient. 

“More retainable than the passable tones of the 

tongue.”—Veltham: Resolves, p. 36. 

7. Such as may be allowed to pass with- 
out strong objection; allowable, tolerable, 
mediocre. 

“Lay by Virgil . . . my version will se pase- 


able beauty, when the original muse absent.”— 
Dryden: Virgil; dneid. (Dedic.) 


* pas’-sa-ble (2), a. [PasstBLE.] 
pass'’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. passab(le) (1); -ty.1 


In a passable manner or degree ; tolerably. 


“Other towns are passably rich.”—Howell: Letters, 
bE. i, § ii., let. 14, reaped 


. pas sade, * pas-sa’-do, s. [Fr. passade; 


1. passado.] [Pass, v.] 
1, Fencing: A thrust; a cut forward. 


“The first and second cause will not serve 
turn ; the passado he respects not.”—Shakesp. : 
Labour's Lost, i, 2. re hl 

2. Manége: A turn or course of a horse 

backward ur forward on the same spot of 
ground, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. ©, @=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


pass'-age (age as Yg), s. [Fr., from Low Lat, 
ticum = a right of gg tee passo = 
pass (q.Vv.). ; Sp. pasage ; Ital. passagio.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of passing, moving, or travelling 
from one place to another; transit or move- 
ment from point to point; the act of going 
by along, over, or through: as, the passa 
of ships over the sea, the passage of fluids, the 
passage of light from the sun. 

2. Specif.: Transit by means of a convey- 
ance, and especially by ship. 

‘ may te ben inci gd for his passage.”—Mac- 

8. Liberty or power of passing; entrance 
or exit. 

4. Specif.: Liberty or means of transit by a 
conveyance, and especially by ship. 

“Tt was not easy to obtain a passage on board of a 


well-built or commodious vessel."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Ig.. oh. xi. beanie 


* 5. Departure or passing from life; death, 
decease. 

“ When he is fit and 0) ey 
ty oN 

6. The way, course, or path “by which a 
person or th ng is enabled to pass; way of 
entrance or exit; avenue, way, road. 

“Raised in the tender passage of the throat.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vii. 

7. An avenue, corridor, or gallery leading 
to the several divisions and apartments in a 
building. 

* 8, Currency, reception. 

i= 

*9. Occurrence, hap ; accident, incident. 

“It is no act of common passage, but 

A strain of rareness.” Shakesp, : Cymbeline, iL 4. 

*10. An act, an action, a deed. 
“There gallan p ass ” 
” ° wae ey ¥., iii. 6, 

*11, Management, course, process. 

~~ 
ethist te forgear times, the ante of Ergiann Ona te 
be cleared of an imputation cast upon it.”"—Davies : 
On freland. 

*12. Inclination or disposition readily to 

change the place of abode. [(¥ 2.) 

“ Traders in Ireland are but factors; the cause must 
oy Se cos 
‘those of Saseage.”"— Temple. 

13. The act of passing or carrying through 
the Lo ore steps in er to obtain legal or 
official sanction and authority: as, the pass- 
age of a bill through parliament. 

14, A pass, an encounter: as, a passage of 


of love.” 
‘ennyson: Vivien, 762. 


"There must be now no 


* 15, A game at dice. 


“ Learn to at primero and passage."—Ben Jon- 
aon; Every Man out of his Humour, \. L 
{ Gifford (im loc.) says: ‘‘Passage is a 
game at dice, which some perhaps may com- 
prehend from the following description :” 
“Tt is played at but by two, and It is formed with 
dice. The caster 


ws continually till he hath 
thrown doublets under and then he is out mad 


loseth ; or doublets over ated then he passeth an 
wins."—Compleat Gamester, p. 187. 
16. A separate portion or part of something 


continuous; espec. part of a book or text; a 
clause, a paragraph, an extract. 


17. A movement of the bowels. ( Colloq.) 


IL. Technically : 

1. Bot. : (INTERCELLULAR-PASSAGES). 

2, Music: 

Q) A phrase of music. 

(@) A figure. 

(8) Arun; a roulade. 

* 41. In passage: In passing ; cursorily. 

2. Bird of passage: 

(i) Lit.: A migratory bird. (MroRawnt, M1- 
GRATION. ] ; P 4 

.: One who is no rmanen 

sation fn a place; one who 4 ocienaatly 
changing his residence. 

8. Middle passage: [MIDDLE-PASSAGE]. 


beds, s. pl. 

Geol. : Beds by which a gradual transition 
is made from one stratum or formation to 
that above it. 

J Used spec. of the Tilestones of the Lud- 
low Rocks |TiuestTone], affording a transition 
from the Upper Silurian to the Devonian, 
and of some highly fossiliferous beds afford- 
ing a passage downwards from the Kimmeridge 


passage—passer 


Clay to the Coral ~ (Phillips: 
Etheridge.) cton el pneag 


passage-boards, s. pl. 

Music: Boards placed in different parts of 
an organ on which the tuner can walk, and 
whence he can reach the pipes or mechanism. 


‘e-boat, s. A ship for the con- 
veyance of passengers, as well as goods, 


passage-money, 3. 
* 1, The same as PASSAGE-PENNY (q.v.). 


2. Money paid by a passenger for convey- 
ance by a merchant vessel. 


” se- Y, 8. Money paid for 
passing over a bridge or ferry. 
“He him makes his passage-penny 


Spenser * 
passage-tint, s. 
Spectrum: A rose-violet tint produced when 
a polarized ray meets a plane of quartz with 
double rotation. Called also Tint of passage, 
and Transition tint. 


* pas'-sa-gér. ae sapere s. [Fr., from 
passage = passage (q.v.); Ital. passaggiere. 
1, A passenger. 
2. A bird of passage. 


“To hold a false opinion that the vultures are pas- 
sagers, and come into these parts out of strange 
countries."—North : Plutarch, p. 20. 

3. A passage-boat. 


“He toke the se in a ee enras + Frois- 
tart; Chronycle, vol. ii., aS Ivii, 


* pas'-sag-ing (ag as 18), s. [Eng. passage ; 
-ing.] A pass, an encounter, a passage. 
” eae and provoke each other's song, 
With skirmish and capricious passagings. . 
Coleridge: The Nightingale, 
pas-sa-lo-ryn-chi-tz, s. pl. [Gr. réecados 
(passalos) =a gag, and piyxos (rhwngchos) = 
the muzzle.] 

Church Hist.: A sect of early mystics who 
placed their finger across their lips and nose 
in literal fulfilment of the prayer of David in 
Psalm exli. 8. St. Augustine wished to call 
them Dactylorynchite. 


pas’-sant, a. (Fr., pr. par. of passer.) (Pass, v.] 
* I. Ordinary Language: : 
1, Current; passing from one to another. 
2. Excelling, surpass- 
ing: 
3. Cursory, careless. 


“ Even our passant words 
and our secret thoughts.” 
—Barrow; Sermons, vol. 
ii., ser. 16, 


II. Her.: Walking; 
applied to an animal 
represented as walk- 
ing 


“ That bore a lion passant 
Spenser PQ. iL, 16 “aera 
4 En mt: In passing ; by the way ; in- 
cidentally. ; f 


pas-sa-reé,, s. [Etym, doubtful.) 
Naut.: A tackle to spread the clews of a 
foresail when sailing large or before the wind. 


piss’-au-ite (au as 6W), s. [After Passau, 
Bavaria, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). | 
Min. : An altered Ekebergite (q.v.). Forms, 
by its decomposition, a large bed of kaolin. 


pas-sé’, pas-sée’, a. [Fr.] Past; out of use ; 
faded ; specif. applied to persons as past the 
prime of life, 


ssed, pa. par. 
ae a, tPAss, 3 


*passe garde, s. 
[Fr.] 

Anc. Arm. : The 
raised edges of the 
shoulder-plates of 
an armed knight, 
so constructed as 
to turn the blow 
of a lance, and pre-, 
vent its entering 
the junction of the 
rerebrace and cuirass. They were adopted in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
were sometimes placed upon the mentonniére. 


POs V. AL 6, 


PASSE GARDE. 


* passe’-mént, v.t. [PasseMENT, s.] To deck 
with lace or silk ; to deck or adorn the ex- 
terior of. (Scotch.) 
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* a *pass-mént, s. [Fi = 
AC, ; 
1. Lit,: A piece of lace or silk sewn on 
clothes, 
“He maun broider the marriage-garment with lace 
and passments."—Scott: Heart of Mid-Lothian, ch. ix. 
2. Fig. : An external decoration. (Scotch.) 
“ These broad bs 
ph Ys i. a passements and buskings of religion. 
passe-mén’-tér-ié, », 
broidery for ladies’ dresses. 
“ Maintained at eitherend with designs in passemen- 
terie.”"—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26, 188° p. 2 ss 


piss’-én-gér, * pass’-in-gér, s.  [Prop. 
passager, the nm being excrescent as in messen- 
ger; fr. passage (q.v.).] 
1, One who passes by on his way ; a passer 
by, a wayfarer, a traveller. 
“ Apelles, when he had finished ke 
it to the sight of all passen eee, pes Pasinlet dt neg 
self to hear the censure of h {aults."—Dryden: Du- 
Sresnoy. 
2, One who travels on a conveyance, ag a 
eqach, railway, steamboat, &c. 


passenger-car, s. A railroad car for 
the conveyance of passengers. 


passenger-pigeon, s. 

Ornith. : Hetopistes migratoria Seong) 
Columba migratoria (Linn.), also called Wild 
Pigeon and Migratory Pigeon. Upper parts 
geaeualty blue ; under-surface, brownish-red, 
ading behind into a violet tint. Sides and 
back of neck richly glossed with metallic 

olden-violet. Length of male, seventeen 
nches; female smaller and duller in color. 
The eggs are never more than two, pure white, 
and broadly elliptical in form. It is found 
from the Atlantic to the great Central Plains, 
and from the Southern States, where it only 
occasionally occurs, to 62° N. (For an account 
of their extraordinary migrations, see Baird, 
, Brewer, & Ridgway: Birds of North America, 
iii. 868-74.) 

passenger-ship, s. A steamer or sail- 
ing-vessel having accommodation for the con- 
veyance of passengers. 


train, s. A train for the 
conveyance of passengers, as distinguished 
from a freight train. 


* pas-sén-gér’-i-al, a. (Eng. passenger ; 
-ial.] Pertaining or relating to passengers ; of 
the nature of a passenger. 


“ Even a railway millennium may come to pass, and 
the directorial lion lie down with the passengerial 
lamb."—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 16, 1885. 


{Fr.] Beaded em- 


Ppasse-par-tout’ (out as 6), s.  [Fr., from 
passer = to pass, and partout = everywhere. ] 

1, An engraved plate or block, forming a 
frame round an aperture into which any en- 
graved plate or block may be inserted. This 

lan was very commonly adopted in the illus- 

ted books of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, 

2. A frame or mat to go round a picture. 
Frequently a pasteboard border for a picture 
beneath the glass and within the frame, 

* 3, A safe-conduct, or permission to go 
everywhere. 

“With this passepartout I will instantly conduct 

her to my own chamber."—Dryden;: Kind Keeper, v.11. 

*4, A master-key ; a latch-key. 


pis’-sér (1) (pl. pas-sér-€g), s. (Lat. =a 
sparrow.) 

1. Ornithology : 

(1) Sing.: A genus of Fringillide, which 
in many classifications has been allowed to 
lapse. According to Brisson, the generic 
characters are; Bill hard, strong, sub-conical, 
bulging above and below; nostrils basal, 
lateral, rounded, almost hidden by projecting 
and recurved frontal plumes. Gape straight. 
First primary small and attenuated, but dis- 
tinctly developed ; third or fourth rather the 
longest. Tail moderate, nearly square. Tarsus 
stout, nearly as long as the middle toe. Claws 
moderately curved, rather short. Prof. New- 
ton (Yarrell: Brit. Birds), makes the House 
Sparrow Passer domesticus and the Tree Spar- 
row P, montanus, 


(2) Pl. ; Passeriformes, Insessores, an order 
of Aves, now generally placed first, and in- 
cluding the great mass of the smaller birds— 
Crows, Finches, Flycatchers, Creepers, &c. 
According to the scheme of Garrod and Forbes, 
the Passeres are divided into two primary 
sections—Eleutherodactyli and Desmodactyli, 
according as the hind toe is free, or the 


See eee 
poll, béy ; péut, jowl; cat, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 
-clan, tian = Sih _-tion, ee shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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muscles are joined by a band. The first 
section is again divided into the Acromyodi 
(= Oscines, Polymyodi, or True Passeres) and 
the Mesomyodi (=the Clamatores of some 
writers). Another grouping is that of Wallace 
(Ibis, 1874, pp. 406-16), and further developed 
in his Geoyraphical Distribution of Animals 
(i. 94, 95). He makes the order consist of five 
groups : Turdoid Passeres (23 families), Tana- 
groid (10 families), Sturnoid (5 families), For- 
micaroid (10 families), and Anomalous (2 
families); the whole approximately corre- 
sponding to the Acromyodi of Garrod and 
Forbes. The name was introduced by Linneeus, 
but is obsolete in the sense in which he em- 
ployed it. 

2. Palewont. : 
the Eocene ‘Tertiary. 


pass-€r (2) s. [Eng. pass; -er.] 
passes; a passer-bys 
“The passers in city str ect 


Congratulate each other as they meet.” 
Longfellow : Student's Tale, 


The Passeres appear first in 
[PRoToRNISs. } 


One who 


passer-by, s. One who passes or goes 
by or near; a passenger. 


“Nor let the passers-by refuse 
To bring that homage.’ 
Longfellow: The Golden Legend, iii. 


pis'-sér-és, s. pl. [Passer (1), 1 (2).] 


pas-sér-i-for’-meésg, s. pl. [Lat. passer 
(q.v.), genit. passeris, and forma = shape.] 

Ornith. : In Forbes’s classification, an order 
of his sub-class Anomalogonate. It includes 
three sub-orders : Turdiformes, Fringilliformes, 
and Sturniformes. 


pas-sér-i-na, s. (Fem. of Lat. passerinus = 
of or fit for a sparrow; passer =a sparrow ; 
from the beaked seeds. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Thymelacez. Heath-like 
shrubs, chiefly from the Cape of Good Hope. 
Passerina tinctoria is used in the South of 
Europe to dye wool yellow. 


pas-sér-i-nex, s. pl. [PassERINA.] 

Ornith. : In Gloger’s arrangement, the second 
order of Aves. He divided it into two sub- 
orders; Singing Passerines (melodusz), and 
Passerines without an apparatus of song- 
muscles (anomale), including the Picarie of 
later authorities. The name was als «sed by 
Nitzsch for the true Passeres (q.v.). 


pas'-sér-ine, a. & s. 
passer = a sparrow.) 


[Lat. passerinus, from 


A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the order 
Passeres (q.V. : 
B. As subst.: A bird belonging to the order 


Passeres (q.V.). 


pas-sér-i'-ta, s. [Etym. unknown. (Me 
Nicoll.) ] 
Zool. : A genus of Dryiophide (Whip-snakes), 


with two species, from Ceylon and the Indian 
peninsula. Passerita mycterizans feeds on 
birds and lizards, and has a more or less 
movable snout. P. purpurascens is considered 
by Dr. Giinther as a variety. 


* pas-si-bil-i-ty, s. [Fr. passibilité, from 
Lat. passibilitas, from assibilis = passible 
(q.v.).] The quality or state of being passible ; 
capability or capacity of receiving impressions 
from external agents; ability or aptness to 
feel or suffer. 


*pas’-si-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. passibilis, 
from passus, pa. par. of patior = = to suffer; Sp. 
pasible; Ital. passibile.| Capable of feeling or 
suffering ; capable of receiving impressions 
from external agents. 


“Therein he assumed human nature, mortal, and 
erie —Chr. Sutton: Godly Meditations, p. 24 (ed. 


* pas’-si-ble-néss, s. (Eng. possible ; -ness.] 
he mat or state of being passible ; passi- 
ity 


“It drew after it the heresy of the passibleness of the 
deity."—Brerewood. 


pas-si-flor’-a, s. (Lat. passio = suffering 
a eestON), and flos, genit. floris =a flower. ] 
Bot. : Passion-flower (q.v.); ins typical 
genus of the order Passifloracez (q.v.) Gene- 
rally climbing herbs or shrubs, with tendrils, 
leaves lobed or entire, limb of the tubular 
perianth in ten segments, in two rows, and 
within them a corona, inside which are five 
stamens. Fruit succulent, seeds many. Found 
chiefly in tropical America. The fruits of 
Passiflora filamentosa, P, pallida, P. lutea, P. 


passer—passion 


coccinea, P. maliformis, P. laurifolia (the 
Water-lemon), P. edulis, P. incarnata (the 
May-apple), and P. serrata are eaten, The 
root of P. quadrangularis is emetic and nar- 
cotic ; its fruit is called granadilla. P, Contra- 
yerva is alexipharmic and carminative. P. 
jetida is emmenagogue and pectoral, the 
foliage is used in Brazil for poultices in ery- 
sipelas and other inflammatory skin diseases, 
The leaves of P. laurifolia are anthelmintic. 
P. pallida, P. maliformis (the Sweet Calabash), 
and P. incarnate are given in intermittent 
fever. For P. rubra see Dutchman’s lauda- 
num. 


pas-si-flor-a/-¢é-2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pas- 
siflor(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot. : Passionworts ; an order of Hypogy- 
nous Exogens, alliance Violales. Herbaceous, 
usually climbing shrubs or plants; leaves 
alternate, with foliaceous stipules, often glan- 
dular. Flowers axillary or terminal, often 
with a three-leaved involucre ; sepals five, 
sometimes irregular, in a tube lined by fila- 
mentous or annular processes, perhaps altered 
petals ; petals five, sometimes irregular ; 
stamens generally five, monadelphous ; ovary 
on a long staik, superior, one-celled ; styles 
three, stigma dilated ; fruit with thin parietal 
placente, many seeded. Found in South 
America and the West Indies, with a few in 
North America, Africa, and the East Indies. 
Known genera twelve, species 210. (Lindley.) 


pas’-sim, adv. [Lat.] Everywhere, through- 
out ; in every place or part. 


pass’-ing, * pass-yng, pr. per., a., adv., & 
s. [Pass, v.] 
A, As pr. par.: gees the verb). 
* B, As adj.: Surpassing or excelling 


others ; pe pee egregious, notable. 
“O passing traitor, perjured and unjust.” 
Shakesp, - 3 Henry VI., v.11. 
*C, As adv. : Surpassingly, 
notably. 


“ Passing rich on forty pounds a year.” 
Goldsmith: Deserted Village. 


D. As substantive: 
1. The act of moving or going by or past; 
passage, transit, lapse. 
is th in th f a day 
Of Sorta life the lente the hae, the flowre.” 
Spenser. F. &., IL. xii. 75, 
2. The carrying through the steps necessary 
to obtain legal or official sanction and autho- 
rity : as, The passing of a bill through parlia- 
ment, 


* passing-bell, s. A bell formerly tolled 
when any one was about to depart this life, 
the object being to secure the private prayers 
of the faithful in behalf of the person dying. 
“When any is passing out of this life,” a: 
the 69th canon of the Church of England, 
bell shall be tolled, and the minister “shall me 
then slack to do his last duty.” The term is 
not now used in this sense, but the tolling of 
a bell at deaths and funerals is a relic of the 
custom. 


exceedingly, 


“Asi is a passing-bell 
Tolled from the tower.” 
Longfellow : Student's Tale. 
passing-discord, s. 


Music: The same as PassING-NOTE (q.v.). 


passing-measure, s 
Music: The same as Paspy (q.v.). 


passing-note, s 

Music: A note not essential to harmony, 
forming an unprepared discord, which is nut 
objectionable because it is a fragment ofa 
scale. It is a necessary characteristic of a 
passing-note, that it should have a degree of 
the scale on each side of it. Passing-notes 
having degrees of a diatonic scale on each 
side, are said to be diatonic; those having 
degrees of a chromatic scale on each side, are 
said to be chromatic. 


passing-place, s. 
Rail. Eng. : A siding (q.v.), 
passing-tone, s. 
Music: The same as PassinG-NOTE (q.V.). 
* pass’-Ing-ly, * pass-yng-ly, adv. (Eng. 


passing ; -ly.] Ina passing manner or degree ; 
exceedingly, 
“T wold passyngly fayne that ye wer en London at 
that season."—Paston Letters, ii. 399. iS 


cial ~idn (ss as sh) * pas-si-o * pas- 
si-un,s. [Fr. passion, from iat see 


accus. of passed = suffering, cree, age tS passus, pa. 
par. of patics = to suffer; cogn. with Gr. 
madety ( pathein) = to sutfer; Sp. pasion ; Ital. 
passione. | 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, The state or condition of being affected 
or acted upon by an external agent ; a state 
of being operated upon ; a passive state. 

“A body at rest affords us no idea of any active 
power to move, and when set in motion, it is rather & 
passion than an action in it."—Locke. 

* 2. Susceptibility of being acted or operated 
upon by an external agent ; capability of re- 
ceiving impressions from external action. 


“The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, 
scissible and not scissible, aud many other passions of 
matter, are plebeian notions.”—Bacon. 


*8. The state or condition of suffering 
bodily pain ; suffering. 


“The pares of this tyme ben not even worthi | te 
the glorie to comynge that schal be schewid in us."— 
Wycliffe: Romans viii. 


4, Specif. applied to the last agonies of the 
Saviour. 
“He showed himself ae ee his passion by 
many infallible proofs,”"—Acts 
*5, Passion-tide or nee 
“‘Witthinne the passion 
With his ost he wende worth, and arerde is dragon.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 545. 
6. A feeling or eeantton by which the mind 
is swayed or atfected ; a deep or strong dispo- 
sition or working of the mind ; such as grief, 
anger, hope, hatred, joy, ambition, &e. 
“Your father's in some passion 
That works him strongly.” 
Si : Tempest, iv. 


7. Especially applied to a strong or violent 
agitation or working of the mind, occasioned 
by an insult, offence, injury, &e.; ; violent 
anger, rage. 

“The word passion signifies the receiving any 
action, in a aay philosophical sense; in a ae 
limited philosophical sense, it signifies any of the 
affections of human nature ; as love, fear, joy, sorrow; 
but the common people confine it only to anger."— 
Watts. 

*8, Violent sorrow; excessive grief or pain 

of mind. 
“It did relieve my passion much.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, ti. & 

9, Zeal, ardour, enthusiasm; vehement 

desire or fondness. 


“The term passion, and its adverb passionately, 
often oF tas a strong predilection for any pursuit, or 
epley of taste: a kind of enthusiastic fondness for 
anything.”"—Cogan : On the Passions, p. 3. 

10. Amorous desire ; love, ardent affection. 

“ Master- falvtneed of my passions,” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 20, 

*i1. A passionate display ; an exhibition of 

deep feeling or overpowering excitement. 


12. That for which one feels an enthusiastic 
or vehement desire or fondness; a pursuit 
engaged in with ardour or enthusiastic fond- 
ness: as, His passion is music. 


II. Bot. : Rumex Patientia. 


Passion-flower, s. 

Bot.: The genus Passiflora (a.v.). The 
three stigmas seemed to the devout Roman 
Catholics of South America to represent nails: 
one transfixing each hand, and one the feet 
of the Crucified Saviour; the five anthers, 
His five wounds ; the rays of the corona, His 
crown of thorns, ‘or the halo of glory around 
His head; the digitate leaves the hands of 
those who scourged him; the tendrils, the 
scourge. itself; whilst, finally, the ten parts 
of the. perianth were the ten apostles—that is, 
the twelve, wanting Judas who betrayed, and 
Peter who ‘denied, his Lord. 


Passion-music, s. Music set to the 
narrative of our Lord’s Passion in the Gospels. 
Dramatic representations of the subject date 
from a very early period, there being still 
extant a play ascribed, though somewhat 
doubtfully, to Gregory Nazianzen, Bishop of 
Antioch. The dramatic performance of the 
Passion arose in imitation of the ancient cus- 
tom, still observed in the Roman Church, of 
dividing the recital of the Gospel of the Pas- 
sion in Holy Week between two, three, or 
more readers, assigning those parts which 
reproduce the words of the people (turba) to 
the congregation or choir. To one priest was 
assigne the part of Jesus; to others those of 
Pilate, Judas, &c. All these parts were recited 
according to the rules of the accentus ecclesias- 
ticus, while the people’s part was delivered in 
monotone. Some of the best known settings 
are by Bach. 


Passion-play, s. A mystery or miracle- 
play founded on the aetna dial ie bees SE dae a of on Lord; s 


‘Gite, tht; hve, amidst, whit, fall, father, WE Wel hE cual ER Eero en ee fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son ; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, 


Syrian. 2», © =6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


dramatic representation of the scenes of the 
sion, The only Passion-play still kept up 
that periodically represented at Oberam- 
mergau in Bavaria, 


Passion-tide, s. The season during 
which the Church commemorates the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ. 


id lon-tossed, a. Tossed or excited 
with passion. 
“ Fitz-James's mind passion-tossed,” 
‘Scotts Lady of the Luke, iv. 26. 


Passion-week, s. The same as Hoty- 
WEEK (q.V.). 


* paiss’-idn (ss as sh), v.i. & t. [Passtox, 8] 
A. Intrans.: To be affected with passion ; 
to teel pain or sorrow. 
“ Dumbly she passions, frantickly she doteth,” 
Shakesp. > Venus & Adonis, 1,059. 
B, Trans. ; To imbue with passion ; to im- 
passion. 


*padss'-idn-al (ss as sh), a. & s. 
passion : -al.) 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the pas- 
sions ; Galeeaad by jaieion. = ‘a 

ee Tre ath Byron passional.”"—KEmerson : 

B. As substantive : 

L The same as PAsstonary (q.V.). 

2. A MS. copy of the four Gospels, upon 
which the kings of England, from Henry I. to 
Edward VI., took the oath at their coronation. 
(Orby Shipley.) 


* p’ss'-ién-ar-¥ (ss as sh),s. (Lat. pas- 
s.onarium, from passio = suffering; Fr. pas- 
b gy Sp. i io ; Ital. passionario.) 
book in which are described the sufferings 

ef saints and martyrs. 


“The passionaries of the female saints."— Warton: 
Bia. Eng. Poetry, ii, 177. 


pass’-idn-ate (ss as sh), * pass-ion-at, a. 
{Low Lat. passionatus, from Lat. passio= 
suffering, passion (q.v.); O. Fr. passioné ; Fr. 
poe mné.) Excited or moved by passion ; 

terized by or exhibiting passion ; as— 

1, Characterized by or exhibiting strong 

feeling or emotion ; excited, vehement, warm. 

“In the midst of his passionate asaeverations, he fell 

down dead as the spot."—Cowper: Cock Fighter's 
Garland. (Note.) 

2. Easily moved or excited to anger; hot- 

tempered. 


[Eng. 


A passionate man deserves the least indulgence 
tmaginable.”—Addison ; Spectator, No. 433, 


* 3. Sorrowful. 


ser tag ees Eien John, ii. 
* 4, Compassionate. 
“ This passionate humour of mine.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IIT, i. 4. 
* pass'-idn-Ate (ss as sh), v.t. [Passion- 
ATE, @.] 

1, To affect with passion ; to impassion. 

“ Great Leva pint y with Le ip nie J 
avin oe 
2. To express passionately or sorrowfully. 


“ Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our hands, 
And cannot passionate our tenfold grief 
With folded arms. 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, \ii. 2. 


pass'’-idn-ate-ly (ss as sh), adv. (Eng. 
passionate ; -ly.) 
1. In a passionate manner; with strong 
feeling or emotion ; ardently, vehemently. 
“Whoever passionately covets anything he has not, 
has lost his hold."—L' £strange; Fubles. 


2. In a passionate or angry manner ; angrily. 


pass’-ion-ate-néss (ss as sh), 5. (Eng. 
ionate; ness.) The quality or state of 
ng passionate; passion ; vehemence, ardour, 
anger. 
bs ith ateness the person you 
anda ae is mene onl 'y allowable but expedient.”— 
Boyle: Works, i. 249. 


’-ioned sh 
piss (ss as sh), «. 


1. Moved or excited with passion ; affected. 
“ Passioned to exalt 
The artist’s ‘omy ap ne sry cost 
i ee aeons : Aurora Leigh, ix. 
2. Expressing passion ; impassioned. 
“Nor sigh of his, nor plaint, nor passion’d arena e 
* pass’-idn-ing (ss as sh),s. [Eng. passion ; 
~ing.} The state of being affected with passion 
er strong feeling; a passionate utterance or 


expression. 


(Eng. passion ; 


eee eee ee Ee 
boil, boy ; pSUt, j5w1; cat, ell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian = shan, .-tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, 


passion—passover 
Pitan tonciat (ss as sh), s. (For etym. see 


Church Hist, (Pl.): The Congregation of Dis- 
calced Clerks of the Most Ho y Cross and 
Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, founded by 
St. Paul of the Cross (1694-1775), who esta- 
blished the first monastery of the congrega- 
tion at Argentara, near Orbitella, in 1737. 
The dress resembles that worn by regular 
clerks, but a heart-shaped badge, surmounted 
by a cross, is fastened to the breast, and the 
soutane is confined at the waist by a black 
leather strap. The Passionists came to Eng- 
land in 1842; their first Provincial was Father 
Ignatius Spencer, a convert. They have now 
five houses in this country and six in the 
United States. The life is extremely austere 
and the work consists in giving missions and 
spiritual retreats. 


pass'-idn-léss(ssassh),a. (Eng. passion; 
-less.) Void of or free from passion ; not easily 
excited ; calm, cool. 
“[YeJare, or should be, passiontess and pure.” 
Byron; Heaven & Earth, 1, 3. 
piss’-ién-wort (ss as sh),s. [Eng. passion, 
and wort.] 
Bot. (Pl.): Lindley's English name for the 
Passifloracee (q.v.). 


-si-iin-cle, s. [A dimin. from passion 

q.¥.).] A little or petty passion, 

“ Not at all 1 " 
bats a Sp hn of Viren res of passiuncles. 


* ‘ 


pas-sive, a. & s. (Fr. passif, from Lat. pas- 
sivus = suffering, from passus, pa. par. of 
patior = to suffer ; Sp. pasivo; Ital. passivo.] 

A, As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Suffering, not acting; receiving or cap- 
able of receiving impressions from an external 
agent ; inactive, inert. 

“High above the ground 


Their march was, aud the passive air upbore 
Their nimble tread.” Milton: ?. L., vi. 72. 


2. Unresisting, not opposing ; receiving or 
enduring without resistance ; submissive : as, 
passive obedience. 

II, Gram.: Expressive of suffering or of 
being acted upon by some action ; expressing 
that the subject of the verb suffers or is acted 
upon by some action or feeling: as, the passive 
voice, a passive verb. 

B. As substantive: 

Gram, : A passive verb or voice. 


passive-bonds, psi bbc Sawn. aha 8. = 
Bonds or shares issued by a government or by 
a commercial company, on which no interest 
is paid, bnt entitling the holder to some fur- 
ther benefit or claim. 


passive -commerce, s. 
MERCE.)} 


passive-debt, s. A debt upon which, 
by agreement between the debtor and creditor, 
no interest is payable, as distinguished from 
an active debt, that is, a debt upon which 
interest is payable. 


passive-obedience, s. 


passive-prayer, 5. 

Mystic Tieoloyy: A method of contempla- 
tion, in which the soul is said to be passive, 
i.e., to be in some special sense moved by 
God. 


“Tt is important to notice that in the passive-prayer 
‘free will exercises itself to the whole of its extent.’ 
Catholic mystics insist on this, and wholly reject the 
false notions of absorption in the Deity, loss of per- 
sonality, &c."—Addis € Arnold: Oath, Dict., p. 670, 


passive-shares, s. pl. [PasstvE-nonps.] 


passive-state, s. 

Of iron, &c.: Incapability of being acted on 
by concentrated nitric acid, because it is 
placed in contact with platinum wire. 


passive-title, s. 

Scots Law: A title incrred by an heir in 
heritage who does not enter as heir in the 
regniar way, and therefore incurs liability for 
the whole debts of the deceased, irrespective 
of the assets. 


passive-trust, s. 
Law. A trust as to which the trustees have 
no active duty to perform. 


‘ on fin tage a. 
ot liable to suffering. 
“ God is passivelesse.” Davies; Mirwm in Modum, p. 20. 


[AcTIVE - com- 


(OBEDIENCE, ] 


{Eng. passive; -less.] 
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pas'-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. passive ; -ly.] 
1, In a passive manner ; without resistance ; 
unresistingly. 
“Not onl vely, ly resist rinee.” 
—Prynna: Weathers & Disoyaiey, Pele ee 
2. In the passive voice ; as a passive verb. 


pis’-sive-néss, s. (Eng. passive; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being passive ; 
capability or susceptibility of receiving im- 

pressions from external agents or causes. 


“The primary idea annexed to the word is that of 


passiveness, or being i Wy s 
onthe Lief mpulsively acted upon,”—Cogan 


* 2. Capacity or pow f suff : - 
sibility. pacity power of suffering; pas 


“ By the passtvenesa and sufferings of our Lord and 
brother we were all rescued from the portion of 
deviis."—Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. iL, ser. 10, 

3. Calmness, patience ; passive submission. 


“ We can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness.” 
Wordsworth ; Expostulation & Reply. 
* pas-siv-L-ty, s. [Eng. passiv(e) ; -ity.] 

1, The same as Passiveness (q.v.). 

“ God, in the creation of thi ld, fi 
mass of matter having nothing fo tt but pepe t 
capacity and ty."—Bp. Taylor; Sermons, vol. 
iil., ser. 10, 

2. The tendency of a body to continue ina 
given state, either of motion or rest, till dis- 
turbed by another body ; inertia. 

“No mean between penetrability and impenetra- 


bility, between passivity and activity, these being con- 
trary’ and opposite.”—Cheyne: Philosophical Prin. 


* pass'-léss, a. (Eng. pass; -less.) Having 
no pass or passage ; impassable. 
Laks pdeun-valls, abowt them Memon 
Oowley - Plagues of Egypt. 
pass’-man, s. [Eng. pass, and man.] In the 
universities, one who passes for an ordinary 
degree without honours, 


pass’-mént, s. [PAssEMENT.] 


pass’-0-vér, s. 
[Pascu.] 
1. Judaism: 
1) A festival instituted to commemorate 
Jehovah's “ passing over” the Israelite houses 
while “‘ passing through” those of the Egyp- 
tians, to destroy in the latter all the first- 
born (Exod. xii. 11, 12, 23, 27). The first 
passover (that in Egypt), those subsequently 
occurring in Old Testament times, and those 
of the New Testament and later Judaism, were 
all somewhat different. In the first of these a 
lamb without blemish was taken on the tenth, 
and killed on the fourteenth, of the month 
Abib, thenceforward in consequence to be 
reckoned the first month of the ecclesiastical 
year. The blood of the lamb was to be 
sprinkled on the two side-posts and the single 
upper door-post, and the flesh eaten ‘‘ with 
unleavened bread and bitter herbs” before 
morning (Exod, xii, 1-13). That night Je- 
hovah, passing over the blood-stained doors, 
slew the firstborn in the Egyptian houses not 
similarly protected ; and, as the emancipated 
Jews that night departed from Egypt, that 
first passover could have continued only one 
day. But the festival was to be an annual 
one. Connected with it was to bea feast of 
unleavened bread, continuing seven additional 
days, viz., from the fifteenth to the twenty- 
first of Abib, during which no leaven was to 
be eaten, or even allowed to be in the house 
(Exod. xii. 14-20; Num, xxviii, 16) [UN- 
LEAVENED.] Sometimes the term passover is 
limited to the festival of the fourteenth of 
Abib; sometimes it includes that and the 
feast of unleavened bread also, the two being 
viewed as parts of one whole (Ezek. xlv. 21). 
When the Jews reached Canaan, every male 
was required to present himself before God 
thrice a year, viz., at the passover, or feast 
of unleavened bread, at that of ‘‘ harvest,” 
and that of “ ingathering” (Exod. xxiii. 16). 
The designations of the second and third 
suggest that the first also marked a stage in 
the agricultural year. It was, in fact, the 
spring-festival (Deut. xvi. 9), held about the 
time when the first barley was ripe. In the 
Old Testament six passovers are mentioned 
as having been actually kept: that in Egypt 
(Exod. xii. 21-28), that in the wilderness 
um, ix. 1-14), that under Joshua at Gilgal 
Gest v. 10), that under Hezekiah (2 Chron. 
xxx.), that under Josiah (2 Chron. xxxv.), and 
that under Ezra (Ezra vi.), After the exile 
wine was introducea, and is still used (cf 


[Eng. pass, v., and over.] 


Ue ee Soe ee 8 BS 
gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=% 
-tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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Matt. xxvi. 17, 27, &c). In modern Judaism 
no lamb is sacrificed, but the shank bone of 
a shoulder of that animal is eaten, leaven put 
away, and other ceremonies observed, 

(2) The paschal lamb (Exod, xii, 11; 2Chron. 
xxx. 15; John xviii. 28) 

2. Christianity : Using passover in the sense 
of the paschal lamb, St. Paul applies the term 
to Christ, of whose death that of the paschal 
lamb was typical (1 Cor. v. 7; ef. John xix. 
14). [EasTER.] 


passport, *passe-port, pas-porte, s. 
[Fr. passeport =a passport or safe-conduct, 
from passer = to pass, and porte (Lat. porta) = 
agate; Sp. pasaporte ; Ital. passaporto.] 

L, Literally : 

1. A safe-conduct or warrant of protection 
and licence to travel, granted by a compe- 
tent authority. The regulations relative to 
travellers in foreign countries have been con- 
siderably relaxed of late years, and passports 
are now required only in a few countries. 
Passports may be given for goods as well as 
persons, and are carried by neutral merchant- 
vessels in time of war to certify their nation- 
ality, and protect them from attacks by bel- 
ligerents. 


“ Let him depart ; his passport shall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 3 


*2, A licence granted in time of war for 
the removal of persons and effects from a 
hostile country ; a safe-conduct. 

* 3. A licence for importing or exporting 
contraband goods or movables without paying 
the usual duties. 

II, Figuratively : 

1, Anything which enables one to pass with 
safety or certainty. 


“ His ie is his innocence and grace, 
Well known to all the natives of the place.” 
ryden. (Todd.) 


2. Anything which enables or assists one to 
attain any object or end. 


“Under that pretext, fain she would have givena 
secret passport to her affection.”—Sidney: Arcadia. 


* 3. A certificate of character. 
passwort, s. [Patsywoar.] 


pass'-y-ite, s. 
suff. “ite (Min.).] 
Min. : An impure form of silica, found in 
white, earthy masses, 


* pas'-s¥-meas-ure (eas as zh), s. [A 
corrupt. of Ital. passamezzo.] [Paspy.] 


past, po. par., a., s., adv., & prep. 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Gone by; neither present nor future; of 
or belonging to time gone by ; not to come. 
““ My day’s delight is past.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 380. 
2. Spent; gone through; endured, under- 
gone. 


3. Having completed the term of an office 
and having been succeeded by another person, 
as past master (of a Freemason lodge), past 
high priest, past eminent commander, past 
potentate, past exalted ruler. 

C. As subst.: A former or bygone time or 
state; bygone times; a state of things in 
former times. 

D. As adv. : By, along: as, He ran past. 

E. As preposition : Beyond— 

(1) Of time: After. 

“ Past the mid season.” Shakesp. > Tempest, ii, 1. 

(2) Of position or place: Further than. 

“The enemy is past the march.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II7., v. 3. 
rv (83) Of number or quantity: Above; more 
an 


[After Passy, where found ; 


[Pass, ¥v.] 


“ Not past three quarters of a mile,” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 
* (4) Of quality: Not within ; exceeding, 
“ He doeth things past finding out.”—Job ix. 10, 
(5) Of mental condition : Having lost ; with- 
out, . 
“Who, being past feeling, have given themsel 
over unto lasci viousness,”—fiphestans iv, 19, ae: 
* past-cure, a. Incurable. 
“ We must not... 
So prostitute our past-cwre malady 


To empiricks,” 
Shakesp.: AWs Well that Ends Well, ii. 1. 


past-master, s. One who has served 
the office of master, as of a guild, &. ; hence, 


passport—pastime 


——————_————$—$— 


one who is thoroughly experienced in any 
business or line ; an expert. 

i tile adroitness which has made the ex- 
Pica a pacnasen in parliamentary tactics.”— 
Observer, Nov. 15, 1885, 

* past-price, a. Invaluable. 

“Th ice of past-price deerest bloud.” 
tates Davies: Merum in Modum, p. 6. 
* past-ance, * past-aunce,s. [A corrupt. 
of Fr. passetemps.] Pastime (q.v.). 

“Sir Peter Shyrborne . . . thanked them greatly of 
their pastawnce.’—Berners: Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. 
ii, ch. clxviii. 

paste, s. (0. Fr. (Fr. pdte), from Late Lat. 
pasta = paste, from Gr. tarry (pasté) =a mess 
of food, prop. fem. of maorés (pastos) = be- 
sprinkled, salted, from mdécow (passd) = to 
sprinkle, espec. to sprinkle salt; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. pasta.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) A soft adhesive composition, having 
suflicient moisture in it to cause softness with- 
out liquefaction, The term is generally ap- 
plied to flour moistened with water. 


“ With certaine beetles of wood they beat their corne 
to powder: then they make puste of it, and of the 
paste, cakes, or wreathes."—Hackluyt - Voyages, iii. 220. 


(2) A mixture of flour, water, starch, &c., 
variously compounded in different trades. It 
is sometimes strengthened by starch, and pre- 
served from mould by carbolic acid. 

(3) A highly refractive vitreous composition 
of pounded rock-erystal melted with alkaline 
salts and coloured with metallic oxides, 
Used for making factitious gems. [STRAss.] 

* 9, Fig.: Composition, compound. 


“The inhabitants of that town [Geneva], methinks, 
a ead of another paste.”"—Howell: Letters, bk i., 
1, let. 44, 


II. Technically : 

1, Calico-printing: A boiled composition of 
flour, starch, or gum with water, used as a 
vehicle for mordant, colour, resist, or padding, 
or discharge. 

2. Plastering: A mixture of gypsum and 
water. 

3. Pottery: An earthy mixture for making 
ceramic wares. 

J (1) Chinese paste: A cement of bullock’s 
blood, quicklime, and water, for stone, 
earthenware, or wood. 

(2) Furniture paste: A mixture of beeswax 
and turpentine, for polishing furniture, 

(3) Polishing paste: A mixture of materials 
of varying grit and vehicle, according to the 
purpose for which it is to be used—rotten- 
stone, emery, tripoli, bath-brick, soft-soap, 
olive-oil, lard, turpentine, &c. 

(4) Shaving paste: A kind of perfumed soap 
which lathers readily. 


paste-eel, s. 


Zool.: A popular name for Anguillula glu- 
tinis. [ANGUILLULA.] 


paste-points, s. pl. 
Print. : Register-points on a tympan. 


paste-pot, s. A vessel containing paste, 
which is laid on with a brush. 


paste-rock, s. 

Geol. & Petrol. : Sedgwick’s name for certain 
pale-coloured earthy slates of Wenlock age, 
constituting part of the Tarannon Shales or 
Rhyader slates. 


paste, v.t. [Paste, s.] 
I, Lit.: To fasten, affix, unite, or cement 
with paste. (Swift: Baucis & Philemon.) 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. To cover as with a paste. 


“With driving dust his cheeks are pasted o'er.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Aneid ix. 1.099. 
2. To beat, to thrash, (Slang.) 


paste’-board, s. &a. [Eng. paste, and board, s.] 

A. As substantive : 

1, A thick paper board, made by pasting 
together a number of sheets of paper. These 
are afterwards pressed to remove the water of 
the paste, dried and calendered, and cast into 
moulds; card-board. (Butler: Hudibras, i. 1.) 

2, Playing-cards, (Collog. or slang.) 

3. A visiting-card. (Slang.) 

“T shall ie : 

oe is ae iM yet lene) parebaaeh Hughes: Tom 

4, A board on which dough is rolled out for 
pastry. 


~ 


B. As adjective: 
j. Lit. : Made or consisting of pasteboard. 


“Put silkworms on whited_brown paper into a 
pastebourd box.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


*2. Fig. : Sham, counterfeit, not genuine. 
“Here may be seen in bloodless ake array’ 
The pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade. 
Goldsmith: Traveller. 
pas’-tél, s. [Fr., from Ital. pastello, from Lat. 
pastillum = a little roll or cake, dimin. from 
‘pastus = food.] 

1. Art: A solid coloured pencil made of 
fine pipe-clay, gum-water, and the required 
pigment. The executed work is also called a 
pastel or a drawing in chalk, and requires the 
protection of glass. 

2. Dyeing: Woad. It gives its name to the 
vat in which pastel and indigo are used ; the 
pastel-vat. 


pastel-vat, s. [PAsTEL, 2.] 


* pas-tél-€r, * pXs’-tér-ér, s. 
A pastry-cook. 


“Alexander . .. refused those cooks and pusterers 
that Ada, queen of Caria, sent him.”—G@recxc. 


pas’-térn, * pas-terne, * pas-tron, s. 
(O. Fr. pasturon (Fr. padtwron), from pastwre= 
pasture, fodder; so called because 
when a horse was turned out to 
pasture he was tethered by a 
cord passing round the pastern; 4 
Ital. pasturale.] j 

1, That part of the leg of 
a horse between the joint + 
next the foot and the ¢&% 
coronet of the hoof. The 
first phalanx of the foot {fi-= 
is called the great pas- Y 
tern bone; the second, ffamgf 
the small pastern or 
coronary; the third, 
the coffin-bone, which 
is inclosed in the foot. 

2. A shackle for horses while pasturing. 

*3, A clog, a tether. , 


*4, Applied in burlesque to the human leg. 


pastern-joint, s. The joint ina horse's 
leg next the foot; it corresponds to the human 
knuckle. 


Pas-tefir’, s. [Louis Pasteur, a celebrated 
French biologist, born in 1822; died in 1895.] 


Pas-teir-a’-tion, Pas-tetir-i-sa’- 
tion, Pas-teiir-i-za’-tion, s. The 
process of Pasteurizing. : 


Pas-tetir’-ian, s. Of, relating to, or named 
for Pasteur. 


Pas-_tetir’ism, s, The methods advocated 
by Pasteur. 
Pas-tetr’ize, Pas_teiir’-ise, v. 

1. To subject, as beer, to a process invented 
by Pasteur, which destroys the vitality of 
ferment. 

2. To treat, as a patient, by the method of 


inoculation with attenuated virus, advocated 
by Pasteur. 
pa&s-ticc'-{-6 (ce as gh),s. [Ital.] 

* I, Ord. Lang.: A medley, an olio, 

II,_Technically : 

1, Music: An opera, cantata, or other work, 
the separate numbers of which are gleaned 
from the compositions of various authors or 
from several disconnected works of one author. 

2. Paint., &c.: A work of art, of original 
conception as to design, but a direct copy of 
the style and manner of some other painter. 


pie Hone s. [Fr.] The same as Pasticcio, Ii. 

Q.v.). 

pas'-til, pas-tille’, s. [Fr. pastille, from 
Lat. pastillus =a little roll or loaf, dimin. from 
pastus = food.] 

1, An aromatic paste for burning, as a 
fumigator or disinfectant. It is composed of 
gum benzoin, sandal-wood, spices, charcoal- 
powder, &c. 

2. A kind of aromatic sugared confection, 

3. A pastel (q.v.). (Peacham: On Drawing.) 


pas‘-til, v.t. [Pastit, s.] To fumigate with 
pastilles. 


pas'-time, * passe-tyme, * pas-tyme, s. 
[Eng. ‘pass, and time.] That which ee 


[Paste.} 


PASTERN. 
a. Great pastern; 5. Less 
pastern ; c. Coffin-bone. 


Se ess ee eee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son: mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir. rile, fall: try, S¥rian. 2. ce = @€; ey=a; qu=kw, 


pastime—pasture 
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ee 


make time agreeably ; amusement, sport, 
diversion. Reemar: Task, vi. 576.) ba 


pas’-time, v.i. [Pastme, s.] To amuse or 
divert one’s self; to sport, to play. 


pas-ti-na’-ca, s. [Lat.=a parsnip (q.v.).] 

Bot. : ee at a genus of Umbelliferous 
Plants, family Peucedanide. By Sir Joseph 
Hooker it is reduced to a sub-genus of Peuce- 
danum. Bracts and bracteoles wanting; no 
calyx teeth ; fruit with rather narrow wings. 
Two or three known species; cultivated. 
(Parsnie.]. Pastinaca Sekakul is cultivated in 
the Levant and Egypt for its edible root. 


ee eae s. [Lat. pastirac(a) (q.v.); 


Chem.: An alkaloid discovered * Wittstein 
in the seeds of the parsnip (Pastin...a sativa). 


Pas'-to, s. [For etym. and def. see compound. ] 
Pasto-resin, s. 

'Chem.: CyoHgOg. A resinous substance 
imported from South America, where it is 
used by the Pasto Indians of Colombia or 
varnishing wood. It is tasteless, odourless, 
heavier than water, and, when heated above 
100°, takes fire and burns with a smoky flame. 
It is insoluble in oil of turpentine, slightly 
soluble in alcohol and ether, but dissolves 
readily in caustic potash, and in strong sul- 
phurie acid. Its origin is unknown. 


pas'-td-phor (pl. pas-téph’-dr-3), s. [Gr. 
macropopos (pastophoros). | |THALAMEPHORUS.) 
pas’-tor, * pas-tour, s. (Lat. pastor=a 
shepherd, from pastus, pa. par. of pasco = to 
feed ; Fr. pasteur ; Sp. pastor ; Ital. pastore.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1, A shepherd. 
“Enou - 
: Two shephoara, walking on theTay beak be.” 
Browne: Eclogues; Thirsis & Alexis. 
2. Now used almost exclusively in its 
tropical sense, for one who feeds the Christian 
flock ; a minister of the gospel, having charge 
of a church and congregation. 
“This spoken, from his seat the Pastor rose.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vii. 
TI. Ornith.: A genus of Sturnide (q.v.), 
with a single Pastor roseus, the Rose- 
coloured Ousel. Head, wings, and tail, blue- 
black, the feathers on head forming a crest ; 
back, seapulars, and rump, rose-colour. It 


has a wide phical range, and in habits 
resembles the Starling. It is often called the 
Locust-bird. Tristram (Fauna & Flora of 


Palestine, p. 73) says: ‘‘On one occasion we 
rode oversome acres alive with young locusts, 
which absolutely Sd yee the whole surface. 
One of these flocks [of Pastor roseus] suddenly 
alighted. .. Soon they rose again. We re- 
turned, and not a trace of a locust could we 
find.” (See also Ibis, 1882, pp. 410-14.) 


pastor-like, a. Pastorly. 

“Th stor-like, and apostolick imitation ot meek 
and ‘unlardly discipline." Afiiton : Of Reformation in 
England, bk. ti. 


* pas’-tor-a-ble, a. [PasTuraB.e.] 


* pas’-to e as s. (Eng. pastor ; 
age.) Theo he ee pastorate, 
-tor-al, * pas'’-tor-all, a. & s._ [Fr. 
pastoral, from Lat. pastoralis, from pastor = a 
shepherd ; Ital. pastorale.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Of or pertaining to shepherds ; rural, 
rustic. 


“The pastoral manners which have been adorned 
with the fairest attributes of peace and innocence.”— 
on: Decline & Fall, ch. xxvi. 
2. Descriptive or treating ofrustic or country 
life : as, a pastoral poem. Fall 
3. Pertaining or relating to the cure of souls 
or the duties of the pastor of a church ; be- 
coming or befitting a pastor. 


“Their lord and master taught concerning the pas- 
detec he had over his pomeny to mie oe Kecles. 


Polity. 
B. As substantive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
ne m descriptive or treating of the 
life and manners of shepherds; a poem in 
which shepherds or shepherdesses are the 
characters ; a bucolic, an idyl. s 
= Mow.ne podtoral ts to bee hard 
2. A pastoral letter or address. 


; péAt, jdw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; 
gins mam Mp <tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, 


pas’-tor-ship, s. 


II. Music: 


1, A simple melody in six-eight time in a 
rustic style, 

2, A cantata, the words of which are founded 
on pastoral incidents, 

3. A complete apy, wherein a series 
of pastoral scenes is depicted by sound-paint- 
ing, without the aid of words. 


pastoral-letter, s. 

Eecles.: A circular letter addressed by a 
bishop to the clergy and laity of his diocese 
for purposes of instructing them on some 
topic on which his advice and admonition are 
needed ; also the name given to a letter pro- 
a by the House of Bishops at the General 

mvention, and designed to be publicly read 
in all the churches, 


pastoral-staff, s. 

Eeeles. : The official staff of a bishop or abbot, 
The pastoral staff of an archbishop is distin- 

ished by being surmounted by a crozier. 

he pastoral staff is in the form of a shep- 
herd’s crook, and is delivered to the peep 
&c., at his investiture, and borne by him in 
all his solemn functions, as an ensign of his 
jurisdiction. When borne by a bishop it was 
earried in the left hand, with the crook turned 
outward, indicating his jurisdiction over a 
diocese ; when assumed by an abbot, it was 
carried in the right hand, with the crook 
turned inwards, showing that his jurisdiction 
was confined to the members of his own house. 
The. oral staff was of metal or wood, en- 
riched with metal and jewels, curved at the 
top, and pointed at the bottom. 


pastoral-theology, s. 
Theol. : That portion of the science which 
deals with the personal and official duties of 
rs of churches. ere is an extremely 
ull bibliography of the subject in McClin- 
tock & Strong, loc. cit.) - 

“To the Fao apie Pema literature of Germany 
belong also some a phical works.”—McClintock & 
Strong: Cyclop. Bib. ccles, Lit., vii. 757. 

pas'-td-ra/-16é, s. [Ital.] 
Music: The same as Pastorat, B. II. 


* , al -tor-al-ize,v.t. [Eng. pastoral, s. 3 -1ze.] 
'o celebrate in a pastoral poem. 


“You find, probably 

to es Siem snet 
r song. 

. B. Browning < 


* pas’-tor-al-ly, adv. [Eng. pastoral; -ly.] 
1. In a pastoral or rural manner. 


<Nilae Ses er thy Garden 
2, In manner of a pastor. 


pas-tor-ate, s. (Eng. pastor; -ate.] 
1. The office, post, or jurisdiction of a 
spiritual pastor ; pastorage. 
* 2. The whole body of pastors collectively. 


* pas’-tor-el, s. [PastoraL.] A shepherd, 
a herdsman. 
“ Pouerelle and pastorelles passede one aftyre.” 


Morte Arthure, 8,120. 
* pas'’-tor-ist, s. [Hng. pastor; -ist.) An 
actor of pastorals, 


“ Pastorists, hurmourists, clownists."— Sddleton : 
Mayor of Quinborough, Vv. 1. 


* pas-tor-léss, a. (Eng. pastor ; -less.] Des- 
titute of or having no pastor. 


* pas’-tor-ling, s. [Eng. pastor ; dimin. suff, 
-ling.} A poor, ‘mean, or insignificant pastor. 
“Some negligent pastortings there are, which bave 
more heed to their owne hides, than to the soules of 
their people."—ASp, Hall: Noah's 
* -tOr-l¥, a. [Eng. pastor ; -ly.] Becom- 
or befitting a pastor ; pastor-like, 


“ Against negligence or obstinacy, will be required 
a rousing vilien Or pastorly threatnings.” — Milton: 
Animad., on Remonstrant’s Defence. 


(Eng. pastor ; -ship.] The 
office or jurisdiction of a pastor; pastorate. 


“ He [Latimer] did of his owne free accord resigne his 
pastorship,"—Foz: Martyrs, p. 1678. 


tou-reaux’ (eaux as 0), s. pl. (Fr., 
dimin. from pastowr = a young shepherd ; 
pasteur =a shepherd.] [PasTor.] 

Church Hist. : The name given to those per- 
sons who took in certain risings in France 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It 
is probable that these outbreaks, of what 
Blunt calls “religious Jacquerie,” were due 
in a large degree to the sufferings of the peas- 


antry from the exactions of the nobility, and 
that the hostility displayed to the clergy was 
a consequence of their connection with the 
aristocracy. These outbreaks took place— 

1. In Berry in1214, The peasantry pillaged 
chateaux and religious houses, and proclaimed 

* universal equality and the coming of the Holy 
Ghost. (Larousse.) 

2. In 1250; the ostensible objects were the 
rescue of Louis VII. and the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre, The rising origiuated in 
Flanders, under the leadership of a person of 
unknown name called the Master of Hungary, 
who, when he reached Paris, was at the head of 
100,000 men. Here “they not only usurped 
 srorsd functions, performed marriages, dis- 

ributed crosses, offered absolution to those 
who joined the crusade, but they inveighed 
- oa the vices of the priesthood.” (Blunt. 
They separated into three divisions, an 
marched southwards, where they wereattacked 
and cut to pieces. 

3. In 1320, in the reign of Philip V. This 
outbreak took place under the pretence of a 
crusade, The insurgents were excommuni- 
cated by Pope John XXII. ; and being hemmed 
in in Carcassonne, numbers perished of disease 
as and the survivors were put to 

eath. 


pas’-tré-ite, s. (After President Pastré, of 
Marseilles ; suff, -ite (Min.).] 

Min,; An amorphous mineral, sometimes 
nodular, found at Pailliéres, near Alais, Gard, 
France. Colour, yellow. Compos.: essentially 
a hydrated sulphate of iron. 


*pas’-tron, s. (0. Fr. pastwron.] A shackle 
or fetter for a horse; a pastern (q.v.). 
“ Pastron of a horse, pasturon.”—Palsgrave, 


as — * pas-trye, s. [Eng. paste; -ry; 
gr fete aes oe ‘pdtisserie.| cee 
*1, A place where pastry is made. 


“He missed his way and so struck into the pastry.” 
—Howell : Letters, p. 187. 


2. Articles of food made of paste ; pies ; the 
crust of a pie or tart. 
“ Beasts of chase, or fowls of game, 
In pastry built.” Milton: P. R., ii, 343, 
pastry-cook, s. One whose business or 
occupation is to make and sell pastry. 


pas-tur-a-ble, a. [O. Fr.] Fit for pasture 
or grazing. 
“Many of the mountains of his country were under 


cultivation, or at least were pas‘urabdle.”"—Daily Tele- 
graph, Oct. 14, 1882. 


pas’-tur-age (age as 1g), s. (O. Fr., Fr. 
paturage. | 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, The act, occupation, or business of pas- 
turing cattle. 


“Tt should never after serve for other thing, but for 
pasturage of beasts."—North: Plutarch, p. 377. 


2. Grazing ground ; lands fit for the grazing 
of cattle ; pasture-land. 


“To view his noes es had aes Libs rc 
hat grass the ul year had sen 
Aes eaaion : The Moon-Calf. 


3. Grass on which cattle feed. 


“Cattle fatted by good pasturage, after violent mo 
tion, die suddenly.” —Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 


II. Scots Law: The right of pasturing cattle 
on certain ground. 


pas’-ture, s. [0. Fr., from Lat. pastura =a 
feeding ; prop. fem. sing. of fut. par. of pasco 
= to foed Er. pature; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
pastwra.) 
* 1. Food, nourishment. 
2, Ground fit for the grazing of cattle; 
grass-lands, pasture-land. 


“ By this rluer syde there be fayre medowes and pas- 
tiven’—- Barneys: Proust? Cronycle, vol. iL, ch. cex. 


8. Grass for the food of cattle or other 
animals; the food of cattle taken by grazing. 


jomys along bY haat 
Il of the pasture, Jumps along by him, 
hs pever dtaya.” é Bhaterp, : As Fou Like Iti & 


*4, Human culture or rearing; education, 


“Frow the first pastures of our infant age, 
To elder cares and man’s severer Page 
We lash the pupil.” Dry (Todd) 
ra 


pasture-land, s. Land fit for ora 
priated to the grazing or pasturing of cattle, 
pas’-ture, v.t. & i. [Pasrurs, s.] 
A, Transitive: 


*1, To feed. 


“ Anothere to fede or to pasture him with pappe.”"— 
Gesta Romanorum, p. 98. 


, 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -iig. 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, ‘c. = bel, del 
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2. To feed on growing grass; to place ina 
pasture ; to supply with pasture. 
“An open marsh, on which a considerable number 
of animals were pustured."—Field, Oct. 3, 1835. 
B. Intrans, : To feed on growing grass; to 
graze. 
“The Indian herdsman. . . tends his pasturing herds 


At loopholes cut through thickest shade.” 
ae Milton: P. L., ix. 1,109. 


pas-ture-léss, a. {Eng. pasture; -less.] 


Destitute of pasture. 


ast’-y,a. [Eng. past(e); -y.] Like paste ; of 
= the sions ‘or colour of paste or dough. 


“ Becoming, if not a mealy-faced, at least a pusty- 
faced boy."—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 25, 1885. 


as’-ty,s. ([O. Fr. paste; Fr. pdté.] [Paste, s.] 
A Sin onaised of aneat covered with a crust 5 
a pie with a crust, made of meat and baked 
without a dish; a meat-pie. 
“ Bring pasties of the doe.” Scott: Marmion, i. 4. 


pt, a. & adv. [Prob. the same as pat (1), 8.; 
Dut. pas = pat; Ger. pass = pat, fit.] 
A, As adj.: Fitting exactly; apt, fit, con- 
venient ; exactly suitable. 


“*T thank you,” quoth the Knight, ‘for that 
Because ‘tis to my purpose p.ct.’" ‘ 
Butler: Hudibras, iil. 3. 


B. As adv. : Exactly to the purpose; fitly, 
conveniently, suitably. 

q To stand pat: 

Gaming: In draw-poker, to keep and play 
the cards dealt, not exercising the privilege of 
drawing others (a “paf hand”). Hence 
(collog.), to meet any issue without change 
or readjustment of one’s position. 


p&t (1), s. [Animitative word; cf. Sw. dial. 
pjdtta = to pat, to tap.) 
1, A light quick blow or tap with the fingers 
or hand. 
“ [He] would not for the world rebuke, 
yond a pat, the school-boy duke.” 
Lloyd: Epistle to J. B., Fsq. 
2. A small lump of anything beaten into 
shape with the hands; espec. a small lump or 
mavs of butter. 
Pat (2), s. [An abbreviation of Patrick, the 
patron-saint of Ireland.) A common name 
for an Irishman. 


pat (3), s. [Por.] 


pat, v.t. & i. [Pat (1), 3] 
A. Trans.: To strike gently and quickly 
with the tingers or hand ; to tap. 


“* And Phoebe was pleas'd too, and to my dog said, 
*Come hither, poor fellow,’ and pitted his head.” 
Byrom: A Pastoral. 


B. Intrans. : To beat with the hand; to tap. 
“We see, it is children’s sport te prove whether they 
can rub upen their breast with one hand, and yatupon 
their forehead with another.”"—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 63. 
pt, pret. ofv. [Pur, v.] Put. (Scotch.) 
“They pat it aff for naething nor for naebody.”— 
Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xxiv. 
pa-ta’-ca,s. [Sp.] 
1. A Spanish coin, of the value of about 
4s. 8d. sterling. 
2. An Algerian coin, of the values of about 
is. 6d. sterling, 


*pa-tache’,s. (Fr. & Sp.] 

1, A small vessel or tender employed in 
conveying men or orders from one ship or place 
to another. 

“This nauie was giuen eapedially, in charge not to 

suffer any shippe to come out of the hauen, nor permit 
any zebraes, putaches, or other small vessels of the 


Spanish fieete (which were more likely to aide the 
Paneer) to enter thereinto.”"—Hackluyt : Voyages, 


2. A kind of stage-coach. 

p&t-a-con’,s. [Sp.] 

1, The unit of value in the Argentine Re- 
public (La Plata). It bears also the alterna- 
tive names of Peso Duro, and Hard Dollar. 
Originally it was worth 4s. 2d.,‘but is now 


represented oy paper currency valued at about 
half that sum. : 


2. A gold coin of Uruguay worth about 
4s, Old. 


Aw, A 
DAt-a-codn’, pXt-ta-codn’, s. (Sp.] The 

Rime as Pataca (1). 

“T do not see how she could support a war long to 
any pitgpose if tile were quiet, unles souldiers 
would be contented to take clovesand pepper-corns for 
pattacoones and pistoles."—Aovwell, bk. ii., let. 18, 


pat-2e'-clis, s. [Gr. (oi) Maracod (hoi Pataikot) 
= Pheenician deities of strange dwarfish shape, 
whose images formed the figure-heads of 
Pheenician ships.] 


pastureless—patched 


Ichthy.: A genus of Blenniide, with three 
Sein, from the south and west Australia. 
Body oblong, 
elevated ante- 
riorly; snout 
short, with sub- 
vertical ante- 
rior profile; 
dorsal fin, with 
anterior spines 
strong and 
long, continu- 
ous with the 
caudal; ven- 
trals none; gill- 
openings wide. 


-tas-i-iim (pl. pa-tag-i-a), s. (Lat. = 
¥, Rice gH ae on the tunic of a Roman 
lady.) 

Comp. Anat. : A membrane extending along 
the sides of the body in the Flying Lemur, 
Flying Squirrels, and some other animals. 
It is capable of expansion, so as to act as 
a kind of parachute, supporting the animal 
in its leaps from branch to branch or from 
tree to tree. 


P&t-a-go-ni-an, a. &s. (See def.] 
A, Asadj.: Of or pertaining to Patagonia 
or its inhabitants. 
B. As subst.: A native of Patagonia. 


Patagonian-cavy, s. 

Zool. : Dolichotis patachonica, a genus of Ca- 
viide, somewhat resembling the Agouti, but 
with very long ears, and a stumpy tail. The 
fur is dense and crisp, gray on upper part of 
head and body, rusty yellow on flanks, white 
on chin, throat, and belly ; rump black, with 
a white band immediately above the tail. 
Habitat, Patagonia as far south as 48°, ex- 
tending northwards to Mendoza. 


Patagonian-province, s. 


Zool. : A province established for the pur- 
pose of systematically recording the distri- 
bution of mollusea. It extends from Santa 
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Catharina, south of the tropic, to Melo. (S. P. 
Woodward.) 

Patagonian sea-lion, s. 

Zool. : Otaria jubata, Cook’s Otary. These 


animals formerly had a much wider geograph- 
ical range than at present, being now confined 
to Patagonia. Capt. Cook reports having met 
with individuals from twelve to fourteen feet 
in length, and from eight to ten in girth. 
Those taken of late years do not approach 
this size ; but enormous skulls are often found 
seattered on the beach. The young are deep 
chocolate color, the female grayish, the old 
males of a rich brown, the flippers in all being 
darker than the body color. They are found 
along the west coast of South America, on 
the islands about Cape Horn, and on the 
Falkland Islands. Specimens have been kept 
in zoological gardens. [OTARY.] 


p&t-a-g6n’-u-la,s. (Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Patagonia, of which the species is a native.] 
Bot.: An abnormal genus of Verbenacez 
(q.v.). The leaves of Patagonula vulneraria, 
called in Brazil Ipebranco, are used to abate 
inflammation. : 


pa’-ta-la, s. [Sansc., Mahratta, &c.] 


Hindoo Mythol.: A portion of the infernal 
regions. : 


pat’-a-mar, pat-te-mar, s. A kind of 
native vessel used by Bombay merchants and 
others for coasting voyages to and from that 
port. Oneof the larger kind isabout76 feet long, 
21 feet broad, and 12 feet deep, with a burthen 
of about 200 tons. It has two masts, with 
lateen sails. Smaller ones have but a single 
mast. They are grab-built, that is, have a 
prow-stem the same length as the keel. They 
are the best native vessels in India. (Journ. 
Roy. Asiat. Soc., i. 10.) 


pat-and, pat-in, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The 
bottom plate or sill of a partition of a screen. 
pat'-a-ra, s. [Tahitian.] 
Bot.: An excellent timber, probably Dios- 
corea pentaphylla. 
PAt-ar-1-ni, s. pl. [PaTertnt.] 


* pat-a-vin’-i-ty, s. [Lat. patavinitas, from 
Patavium, now Padua, a city in north Italy; 
Fr. patavinité ; Ital. patavinita.] A term used 


~ 


to express the peculiar style of Livy, the 
Roman historian, and so denominated from 
the name of his birthplace ; hence, the use of 
local or provincial words in writing or speak- 
ing; provinciality. 


*pacche, *patche, s. [Etym. 
doubtful. Skeat supposes that 2 has been 
lost, and that the true form is platch, from 
Low Ger. plakke, plakk = (1) a spot, (2) a piece, 
either torn off or put on, (8) a piece of ground 5 
plakken = to patch.) 

1. A piece of cloth sewed on to cover & hole 
or tear. 


“ Patches, set upon a little breach, 
Diceredlt notes in hiding of the fault, || 
Than did the fault before it was so patch'd. 
Shakesp. : King John, iv. 2. 


2. A small piece of anything used to repair 
a breach. 

3. A greased piece of cloth wrapped around 
a rifle bullet. 

4, A strengthening piece on a fabric at a 
point of wear, or around a hole or eyelet. 

5, A piece inserted in mosaic or other work. 

“They suffer their minds to appear in a pie-baldé 

livery of coarse patches and bucrowed shreds.”—Loeke. 

6. A small piece or spot of black silk used 
to cover a defect on the face, or to add 4 
charm. (The custom was very prevalent i 
the early part of the eighteenth century.) 

From patches justly pare they, pao pag il 

7. An additional or substitute piece in the 
covering or sheatlting of a structure. 


8. A block on the muzzle of a gun to dc 
away with the effect of dispart; making the 
line of bore and line of sight parallel, 


9. A small piece of ground ; a plot. 

“For above these sixteen hundred years employed 
about this patch of ground."—Bunyan: Pilgrver’s 
Progress, pt. i. 

*10. A paltry fellow; a ninny, an idiot, a 
fool. 

“What a pied ninny's this! thou scurvy patok/”— 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iil. 2. 

{| Not to be a patch on some person or thing : 
Not fit to be compared to him orit. (Slang.} 

“He is not a (eee on you for looks.”"—0, Reade - 

Cloister & Hearth, ch. xxxvii. 
* patch-box, s. A box formerly employed 
to keep patches in, [Parcu, s., 6.] 
“ Thrice from thy trembling hand the patch-box fell.” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, iv. 162. 
patch-ice, s. Pieces of ice in the sea, 
overlapping or nearly joining each other. 


patch, * patche, v.t. &i. [Parcu, s.] 
A, Transitive : 
1, To mend by inserting or sewing on a piece 


of cloth. 
“ This must be patch'd 
With cloth of any colour.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ili. L 

2. To repair with pieces fastened on; te 
mend clumsily: as, To patch a wall or a build- 
ing. 

3. To supply deficiencies in, 

“ They patched up the holes with ces and rags of 
other languages.”—Spenser > Epistle to a. Harvey. 

4, To decorate, as the face, with a patch or 

patches. 

“Several ladies who patched indifferently both sides 
of their faceane a Uateas 2 Soctatan No. aL. 

5, To make up of shreds or different pieces 
without regard to suitability or matching. 
(Lit. & fig.) 

“Enlarging an author’s sense, and building fancies 
Cs our Sen. upen his SER. we may call para- 
phrasing ; but more properly, changing, adding, putch- 
ing, piecing.” —Felton: On the Glass ane 

6. To accommodate or arrange hastily or 
temporarily. 

“ You patched up your excuses.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, ti. 2. 

* 7, To disfigure. 

“ Patched with foul motes.” 
Shakesp. : King John, fii. L 

* B. Intrans.: To decorate the face with 
patches. 


“There are several women of honour who patch ent 
of principle."—Addison : Spectator, No. 81. 


patched, pa. par. & a. [Paron, v.] 
A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 


1. Mended or repaired by pieces sewn o¢ 
fastened on. 
* 2, Paltry, mean, silly. 


“He is but a patched fool, if he will 
eae 5 I Ahad Shaken 3 Hidewor koe 
‘eam, iv. 1, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, ce =6é; ey = a; qu=kw, 


« 8d. 7, adv, . patched ; -ly. 
oe A A chien ~- 


“ Nor can he beare with, to haue newe clothe sowed 
or patched into an olde garme i 
Patchedlye sowed into a ewan Dido: Galathions = 


patgh’-ér, s. (Eng. patch; -er.] On> who 
2 a botcher, 
“Then y, Lord : 
pig a 1 rep rot Gratin was but a 


* pateh’-ér-¥, s. (Eng. patch ; -ery.] Botch- 
ery ; bungling work ; hypocrisy. 


“i 
amare hah Macs fast ea seh 
wee pr. par., a., & s. [Patcu, v.] 
& As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 

Pe pr. par, & particip. adj.: ( 

C. As substantive: 

1, The act of mending with patches ; botch- 
ing, blundering, bungling ; hypocrisy. 


“ Blackston be: reproued for his fal ching, 
fell in a quaking a shaking.”"—fox : eran D. 1,863. 


2. A patch. 
“Let the il fa » 
ee sight of the patching be hidden. 


-Ing-ly, * patch-ing-lie, adv. (Eng. 
ing ; -ly.} In a hypocritical manner. 
of Fay : are a 1134. ae 
bed ~$ck, s. (Eng. patch ; -ock.] A clown; 
@ paltry fellow. 
e ja oe Ly Pa ree onpelape the wild Irish. 


—Spenser 
pat -li, pat-chou-ly, pagh’-ou-li, 

s a Loe ®.) 

: 2 ng.: A perfume prepared from the 
plant described in 2. = 

blown ‘qu packouly whiie'wine vapours, and cut 
oranges,”"—A Smith ; Scattergood Family, p. 46. 

2. Bot.: Pogostemon patchouli, a labiate 
loge growing in Silhet, Burmah, and the 

jayan peninsula. Large quantities of the 

plant are exported from Penang for stuffing 
mattresses and pillows; tue leaves, which 
smell strongly, are supposed to keep off con- 
tagion. The dried roots furnish the patchouli 
of commerce. 


patchouli-camphor, s. 

Chem. : Cy O. A compound homologous 
to borneol, obtained from patchouli-oil. It is 
crystalline, melts at 54°, and boils at 296°. 


patchouli-oil, s. 
Chem.: A brownish-yellow volatile oil, 
obtained by distilling the leaves of Pogostemon 
i. It has a powerful odour, is some- 
what viscid, has a sp. gr. of 0°9554 at 15-5", 
and boils at 254°. 


pa&tch’-work, s. &a. [Eng. patch, and work.] 

A, As substantive: 

1. Work composed of pieces of different 
colours and figures sewn together. 

2. Work composed of different pieces clum- 
sily put together; anything composed of ill- 
assorted pieces. 

B. As adj.: Composed of pieces sewn or 
joined together: as, a patchwork quilt. 


patch’-¥, a. [Eng. patch ; -y.] 
1, Lit. : Full of patches. 
2. Fig. : Cross, peevish. 
ae ee - bit patchy.”"—Trollope: Orley Farm, 
ate (1), s. [O. Fr., from Ger. platte =a plate, 
ary ‘a Ger. plate; O. H. Ger. platta = 
a plate, the shaven crown of the head.) 
I, Literally: 
1, The head of a person; the top of the 
head. Almost always used in contempt or 


erision, 
a “ Was this taken 


understan: pate but thine? 
ao ‘aolben? Winter's Tale, i. 2. 


2. The skin of a calf’s head. 

*TI, Fig. : Wit, cleverness. 

“To lay the plot at first well is matter of more 
pate."—Feltham : Resolves, p. 70. 
pa’-té (2), 8. [Fr. pate =a pasty (q.v.).] 

Fort.: A kind of aap usually of a 

roundish shape, erected on marshy ground to 
cover a gate. 


pa’-té (3), s. [Parry.] 
¢pat-Sd, a. [Eng. pat(e) (1); -ed.] Having 


~ = 


3 jéwl; cat, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
ae ee eae -tion, al = shin ; -fion, -gion = ayia. -cious, -tious, 


* pat-6-faic’-tion, s. 


pa-tél’-li-form, a. [Lat. 


* pa-tél-li-ma-ni, «. pl. 


patchedly—patent 


a pate or head. Used in composition, as long- 
pated, shallow-pated, &c. = ris 


“A robustio ri iP oes : 
i ea” wig-pated fellow. Shakesp, : 


pa-teé’, pit-teé’, a. [Fr.] 


Her. : Spreading out at the ex- 
tremity ; formé. Chiefly applied 
to crosses, 


t. 
io, from Oe bad? OROSS PATER, 


pol oo sande make open: pateo = to open 
and facio = to make.} The act of opening or 
disclosing ; disclosure ; open manifestation. 


“The spirit of manifestation or patefaction."—Bp, 
Taylor: Dermené, vol, ii., pt. di, ser, 2. x * 


pa-tél’-la, s. (Lat. dimin. of putera=a dish, 


a cup, from pateo = to be open.] 

*I, Ord. Lang. : A small vas>, dish, or pan, 

II. Technically : 

1, Anat,: The same as Knex-cr (q.¥.) 

2. Bot, : [PArELLULA]. 

3. Zool. & Palewont.: Rock-limpet; the 
typical genus of the family Patellide, The 
shell is oval, with a subcentral apex, the 
animal with a continuous series of branchial 
lamellw, sessile eyes, and six lingual teeth. 
Recent species 144, from the shores of various 
parts of the Northern Hemisphere, living 
between high and low water-marks. Fossil 
about 100, from the Silurian onward. [Limper.] 


pa-tél-lar,a. (Lat. patell(a) ; Eng. suff. -ar.) 


Anat. ; Of or belonging to the patella: as. 
the patellar plexus. a : 


-lar’-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. patellar(ia) ; 
Eng. suff. -ic.] Contained in or derived from 
Patellaria scruposa. 

patellaric-acid, s. 

Chem.: CyHoOjo An acid obtained by 
Knop from the lichen Patellaria scruposa, I 
unites readily with bases, forming two series 
of salts in which one and two atoms of 
hydrogen are replaced by metals. 


pa-tél’-li-dex, s. pl. (Lat. patella) ; fem. pl. 


adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : Limpets ; a family of Gasteropodous 
Molluscs, section Holostomata. Shell conical, 
with the apex turned forwards; muscular 
impression horseshoe-shaped, open in front. 
Animal with a head and tentacles having eyes 
at their outer bases, one or two branchial 
plumes, foot as large as the margin of the 
shell, mouth with a horny upper jaw and a 
long ribbon-like tongue with many teeth. 
Genera, Patella, Acm#a, Gadinia, and Siphon- 
aria. (Woodward.) 


=a small 
cup or dish, and forma =form.] Of the form 
of a dish or pan; shaped like the patella or 
knee-pan. 
{Lat. patella, 4 
connect., and manus = the hand.) 

Entom.: A division of Carabide# established 
by Latreille. The two anterior tarsi are 
dilated in the males. 


* pat/-E1-lite, s. [Lat. patell(a); Eng. suff. -ite.] 


Palaeont.: A fossil molluse resembling a 
Patella. 


pa-tél’-lu-la, s. [(Dimin. from Lat. patella.) 


Bot.: An orbicular sessile shield, sur- 
rounded by a rim, which is part of itself, and 
not a production of the thallus, as in Lecidea, 
(De Candolle.) 


pat’-én, *pat’-ine, *pat-eyn,s. [0. Fr. 


ne, from Low Lat patena = a paten, from 
t. patena, patina =a wide, shallow basin 
or bowi, from Gr, rarawj (patané) = a kind of 
flat dish, from werdvvups (petannumi) = to be 
open.] 
*1, Ord. Lang. : A plate, as of metal. 
“The floor of heav'n 
Ts thick inlaid with patens of bright gold.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. 
2. Eccles.: A plate used from early Chris- 
tian times to receive the Host consecrated at 
Mass. At first the paten was made of glass, 
put the use of this material was forbidden in 
the sixth century. In England it was often 
made of the less precious metals, though 
ld or silver should properly be employed. 
rger patens, called ministeriales, were used 
to hold the small Hosts for the communion of 
the laity. In the Roman Church the paten is 


pa-te’-na, «. 
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consecrated by the bishop with chrism, and 
evidence exists that this rite was in use in 
the eighth century. 


[See def.) A name given in 
Ceylon to open grassy areas in the hilly or 
nfountainous parts encircled by foresta. 
(Tennent : Ceylon, i. 24.) 


* pa’-ten-cy, s. [Eng. patent; -cy.] 


what State of being spread open or en- 


2. The state of being open, plain, or evident. 


pa’-tent, * pa-tente, a. & s. (Fr. patent, 


fem. patente, from Lat. patens, pr. par. 0 
pateo =to be or lie open; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
patente.) 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

* (1) Open, expanded ; spread out or open. 
(2) Open to the perusal or inspection of all: 

as, letters patent, [Cf. DrpLoma.] 

(3) Appropriated by letters patent; 
tented ; secured or protected by letters ens 
as an exclusive privilege; restricted from 
general use; as, patent medicines, 

2. Fig.: Open or evident to all; plain, 
manifest, unconcealed., 

“Tt is fea“ P 
forming hi ene 
II, Bot.: Spreading; having a gradually 

outward direction, as petals from the ovary. 


B. As subst.; A patent, as ordinarily under- 
stood, is a grant of the exclusive right of 
making, using, and selling some new invention, 
though the meaning of letters-patent, or “ open 
letters,” has a much wider application, titles of 
honor, appointments to certain offices, &c., 
being thus given. The patenting of inventions 
began at an early date, and may be traced 
back in English history as early as the reign 
of Edward III. In the United States patents 
were occasionally issued during colonial days, 
and the Constitution vests in Congress full 
power to secure “for limited times to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries.” An act 
regulating the issue of patents to inventors 
was passed in 1790. This law held good until 
1836, when a new law was passed providing 
for a strict examination of claims and other 
needed reforms. At present, the general prin- 
ciples of the law are the same as in England, 
but patents are granted for seventeen years, 
while fourteen years are the limit in England. 
The number of patents issued in the United 
States greatly exceeas that of any other coun- 
try, the people being noted for their inventive 
genius. In 1840 the number issued was about 
600. In 1890 it had reached the annual total 
of about 25,000. In the century since the 
passage of the original law about 500,000 
patents have been issued. In England, up to 
1852, about 500 patents were granted annually, 
but the number has now greatly increased. 
The Patent Office is a part of the Department 
of the Interior. The minimum expense of 
procuring a patent is about $60, but it may be 
much increased by legal and other fees, it 
being usual to procure the assistance of patent 
lawyers. In England the obtaining and hold- 
ing a patent is a more costly and difficult 
process, there being taxes demanded which 
amount to £150. 

4] The official pronunciation of the substan 
tive, and of the adjective in the sense I. 1 (2), 
(8), is pat’-ént, 

patent-leather, s. <A varnished or 
lacquered -leather used for boots and shoer 
and in carriage and harness work. It em- 
braces a number of varieties and qualities. 
Black is the usual colour, but it is also made 
in red, green, blue, and other tints. 


patent-metal, s. The same as Muntz’s 
METAL. ‘ 

patent-office,s. An office for the grant 
ing or procuring of patents for inventions, 

patent-refiexed, «a. 

Bot. : Spread out, and turned back. 

patent-right, s. The exclusive privi- 
lege granted to the first inventor of a new 


manufacture of making articles according to 
his invention. (Wharton.) 


patent-rolls,s. pl. The rolls or registers 
of patents. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f&% 
-sious = shtis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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patent-yellow, s. A pigment prepared 
by fusing litharge and common salt, and after- 
wards washing out the soda; or, by mixing 
common salt and litharge together ju a moist 
state. If this mixture is allowed to rest, a 
chemical change takes place ; the soda is then 
washed out, and the compound formed ; it is 
afterwards fused and powdered. Also called 
Turner’s-yellow or Montpellier-yellow. 


pa-tent, v.t. (Parent, a.] To grant by 
patent; to secure by patent; to make the 
subject of a patent. 


pa'-tent-a-ble, a. [Eng. patent; -able.] 
That may or ean be patented ; suitable or tit 
to be patented. 


pa-ten-tee’, s. [Eng. patent; -ec.] One to 
whom a patent has been granted; one who 
holds a patent. 


“Where the crown has unadvisedly granted any- 
thing by letters patent, which ought not to be granted, 
or where the patentee has done an act that amounts 
+o a forfeiture of the grant, the remedy to repeal the 


patent is by writ of scive facias in chancery. This 
may be brought either on the part of the crown, in 
corde: to resume the thing granted ; or, if the grant be 
injurious to a subject, the sovereign is bound of right 
to permit him to use his reyal name for repealing the 
patent a scire facias; the proceedings on which 
resemble those in an ordinary action.”—Blackstone - 
Comment., bk..iii., ch. ix. 


+ pa-tent-ly, adv. (Eng. patent ; -ly.] Evi- 
dently, plainly, unmistakably. 


“That these statements contain a great deal of what 
is patently and lamentably true it would be idle to 
Geny.”—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 3, 1882. 


*pat-er, v.t. [PATTER (2), v.] 


* pater-cove, s. A hedge-priest. (Lyt- 
ton: Pelham, ch. 1xxx.) 


pat-er-a,s. [Lat.] 

*1. Class. Antig. : Around dish, plate,saucer, 
or goblet, used by the Greeks and Romans in 
their sacrifices e 
and libations. 
They were com- 
monly of red 
earthenware, 
sometimes of 
bronze and 
other metals, 
ornamented with a drawn pattern, and were 
especially used to contain the wine with which 
a libation was poured over the head of a 
victim or on the altar. 

2. Arch.: Properly an ornament on a frieze 
representing a round dish in bas-relief, but 
the term is also applied to many flat orna- 
ments not resembling dishes. 


pat-er-a‘-ite, s. [After A. Patera; suff. 
-ite (Min.). | 
Min.: An amorphous, black mineral, found, 
with uranium minerals, at Joachimsthal, Bo- 
hemia. From an analysis of very impure 
material, Laube determined the mineral to be 
@ molybdate of cobalt, with the formula 
CoOMO3. 


pat-e-rér-6, pAt-a_rar'-6, s. [Sp.] 
Ordn,. : A mortar for firing salutes. 


“Tcan see the brass patararoes glittering on her 
poop.”—Kingsley : Westward Ho! ch. xix. 


pa-tér-fa-mil-i-as, s. [Lat.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : The father of a family. 


*2. Law: One who was sui juris and the 
father of a family. 


Pat-ér-1’-ni, s. pl. [Latinised from Milanese 
. pateria = a popular faction.] 

Church Hist. : The Paulicians, or Manichzean 
heretics, who came to Italy from Bulgaria in 
the eleventh century. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the word was a common 
name for heretics generally ; and it was applied 
by married priests to those who opposed the 
marriage of the clergy, as if such opposition 
indicated Manichean views. (Blunt.) 


Pat/-er-ins, Pat’-ér-ines, s. pl. [PaTERINI.] 


pa-tér’-nal, a. (Fr. paternel, from Low Lat. 
paternalis, from Lat. paternus, from pater = a 
father ; Sp. paternal ; Ital. paternale.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a father; becoming 
or befitting a father; fatherly. 
“Shall spend their days in joy unblamed, and dwell 


ng time in peace, by families and tribes, 
Under paternal rule." Milton: P. L., xii. 24. 


2. Received or derived from one’s father 5 
hereditary. © 


“ Their small paternal field of corn.” 
Dryden: Horace, ep, il, 


rATERA. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire. unite. cur, 


patent—pathogony 


ter’-nal-ly, adv. [Eng. paternal; -ly.] 
a na paternal manner ; like a father. 


Pa-tér-ni-an, s. & a, [PATERNIANI.] 
A. As subst. (Pl.): [PATERNIANI]. 
B. As adj.: Belonging to or connected with 
the Paterniani or their tenets, 


Pa-tér-ni-a/-ni, s. pl. [Etym. doubtful ; 
perhaps from (Deus) Pater = (God) the Father.] 
Church Hist. : A sect of Manichzeans, con- 
demned by a council held at Rome, A.D, 367. 
They held that the upper and intellectual 
part of the body was created by God, and the 
lower and sensual part by the devil. Called 
also Venustians, from their immorality. 


pa-tér’-ni-ty, s. (Fr. paternité, from Lat. 
paternitatem, ace. of paternitas, from paternus 
= paternal; Sp. paternidad ; Ital. paternita.] 
1. The relation of a father to his children ; 
fatherhood, fathership. 

“The world, while it had scarcity of people, under- 
went no other dominion than paternity and eldership.” 
—haleigh. 

2. Derivation or descent from a father: as, 
the paternity of a child. 

3. Authorship, origin : as, the paternity of 
a book. 


pa'-tér-nés-tér, s. (Lat. = Our Father.] 
1. The Lord’s Prayer, from the first two 
words of the Latin version. 
“First, three times tell each Ave bead, 
And thrice a Paternoster say.” 

Scott; Glenfinlas. 

2. Every tenth large bead in the rosary 
used by Roman Catholics in their devotions. 
At this they repeat the Lord’s Prayex, and at 
the intervening small beads an Ave Maria. 

3. A rosary. 

4. In Arch.: A kind of ornament in the 
shape of beads used in baguettes, astragals, &c. 


5. In angling a name given to a line to which 
hooks are attached at certain intervals, and 
also leaden beads or shot to sink it. (So called 
from its resemblance to a rosary.) 

“And with gut paternoster and live minnow, or 
small gudgeon, |trout] are well worth a triaL""—Field, 
Oct. 3, 1885, 

* I In a paternoster while: While one could 
say a paternoster ; in a minute; in a jitfey. 

“All thys was don, as men say, in a Paternoster 
wyle.”— Paston Letters, i. 74. 


paternoster-pump, s. A chain-pump 
(q.v.). So named from a fancied resemblance 
of the buttons on the chain to the beads of 
the rosary. [CHAIN-PUMP.] 


paternoster-wheel, s. A noria (q.v.). 


path, s. [A.S. pedh, padh ; cogn. with Dut. 
pad; Ger. pjad=a path; Lat. pons =(1) a 
path, (2) a bridge; Gr. méros (patos) =a path ; 
Sanse. patha.) 

I, Literally: 

1. A trodden way ; a way beaten or trodden 
by the feet of man or beast, or made hard by 
wheels ; an established road or way ; a narrow 
or unimportant road ; a passage, a footway. 

“The woodes with their blind and uncertaine 

pathes.”—Goldinge : Cesar, fo. 166. 

2. The way, course, or track taken or 
followed by an animal or other object in the 
air, the water, or space: as, the path of a 
meteor in the sky; the path of a fish in the 
sea, (Job xxviii. 7.) 

II. Fig. : A course of life, action, procedure, 
or conduct, 


* path, v.t. & i. [Partu, s.] 
A, Trans. ; To walk or go on; to follow. 
“ Pathing young Henry's unadvised ways.” 
Drayton: Humphry to Elenor Cobham. 


B. Intrans.: To walk or go abroad; to 
travel. 


pat-han, s, [A corruption of Afghan, or of 
Arab. fotuh = to conquer (2). } ge Ave 
Ethnol. : A person of Afghan descent; one 


of the four great divisions of the Indian Mu- 
hammadans, } 


* path-é-mat’-ic, a. [Gr. raOnnarexds (pa- 
thematikos), from mdOnua (pathema), genit. 
maOjpatos (pathématos)= suffering.) Of or 
pertaining to that which is suffered; desig- 
nating emotion or that which is suffered. 
[PatHos.] . 

“The great ligament between the bora pient and 


the pathematic part of our nature. 7S ¢ 
Bridgewater Treatise, pt. ii., ch. iii., Pp. 388, Z 


-thét/-ic, a. & s. (Fr. pathétique, from Lab. 
bg Hh soar maOnricss (pathetikos), from 
ma0os (pathos) = suffering.) 
A, As adjective: 
J. Full of pathos; affecting or moving the 
feelings; moving, affecting; exciting pity, 
sorrow, grief, or the like. 


“ Every youth to entertain his love. . . 
Uned caoh patheticke purase that serv'd to move.” 
stirling : Aurora, son. 59. 


*9, Expressive of, or showing passion 5 
passionate. 

B. As subst.: The style or manner adapted 
to awaken the passions, especially tender 
emotions. 


pathetic-nerves, s. pl. 
Anat. : The fourth pair of cranial nerves 5 
called also trochlear nerves. [PATHETICUS.] 


* pa-thét-ic-al, a. (Eng. pathetic; -al.J 

1, Pathetic, atlecting, moving. 

2. Passionate. 

“He [Hiel; cf. 1 Kings xvi. 34] mistook Joshua's 
curse rather for a puthetical expression than pro- 
phetical prediction.”—#uller: Pisgah Sight, bk. ik, 
ch. xii. 

pa-thét’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. pathetical; -ly.] 

1. In a pathetic manner; so as to excite 

emotion ; affectingly. 

“‘No nation ever called so pathetically on the com- 


bye of all its ueighbours.”—Burke.: Let. to a Mem 
er of the Nat. Assembly. 


* 2, Passionately. 

“The principal igor +...» was reserved to the last 
and pathetically thouyl briefly avouched."—Jackson. 
Divine Essence & Attributes, bk. ix., § 2 

* pa-thét’-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. pathetical ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being pathetic 5 
pathos. 

““The patheticalness, ce, and dignity of the 
sentence. Pela ckhwalt : ‘Sacred Classics, Sarre 

pa-thét'-i-ciis, s. [PaTHeric.] 
Anat, : The fourth nerve ; itis purely motor, 
and only supplies the trochlearis or superior 
oblique muscle of the eyeball. 


* path’-ét-ism, s. [Gr. dos (pathos)= 
suilering.] A name for mesmerism. 


path’-fly, s. [Eng. path, and fly, s.] 
found on footpaths. (Worcester.) 


* path’-ic, s. & a. [Lat. pathicus; Gr. ma@inds 
(puthikos), from maGos ( pathos) = suftering.} 

A, As subst.: A male that submits to the 
crime against nature ; a catamite, an ingle. 


“ And was the noted pathic of his time.” 
Ben Jonson: Sejunus, 1. 2 


B. As adj. : Suffering. 


path’-léss, a. (Eng. path; -less.] Having ne 
path or road; untrodden, impenetrable. 


“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore.” 
Byron: Chiide Harold, vi. 178 


path’-nage (age as ig), s. [Pannace.] 


path-d-gé-nét'-ie, a. [Eng. pathogen(y} ; 
-etic.] Pertaining or relating to pathogeny; 
producing or generating disease. 


path-d-gén'-ic, a. [Eng. pathogen(y); -ic.) 
The same as PATHOGENETIC (q.V.). 


pa-thog’-én-¥, s. [Gr. md0os (pathos) = 
sullering ; yevvaw (gennad) = to produce.) 
Med.: That branch of pathology which re- 
lates to the generation and development of 
disease ; pathogony. 


A fly 


* path-og-nom’-ie, a. [Eng. pathognom(y) ; 
-ic.] The same as PaTHOGNOMONIC (q.V.). 


“Sometimes a flood of tears relieves those pathog- 
nomic sy mptoms.'—OCogan : On the Passions, ch, ii. 


pa-thég-nd-mon-ic, a. [Gr. mradoyvwpore 
kos (pathognomonikos) = skilled in judging of 
symptoms of disease ; md@os (pathos) = suffer- 
ing, and yvapovixds(gndmonikos)=experienced, 
skilled ; ywovar (gnonai) = to know. ] 

Pathol.: Characteristic of a disease. A 
pathognomonic symptom is one which, with- 
out fail, enables a physician to recognise a 
malady. 


pa-thdg’-no-my, s. [Gr. wé0os (pathos) = 
suffering, feeling; yveun (gnomé)= significa- 
tion.] Expression of the passions ; the science 
of the signs by which human passions are 
indicated, 


pa-thdg’-on-y, s. [ParsocEny.] 


1 thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
rile, fill; try, Syrian, 9, © =6; ey=a: qu= kw, 
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p&th-6-18%-ic, path-6-18¢-ie-al, a. | 
(Eng. gta ; Br padholapique) | 
Of or to pathology. { 
th-6-1 -i -1 , ad ak 
reer -ly.J x Dy sleete aires ac: 


cording to pathology. 


pa-thél-d-gist, s. (Eng. )s -tst.) 
‘One who studies or treats o pathology ; one 
who is skilled or versed in pathology. 


pa-thol’-6-gy, s. (Fr. pathologie, from Gr. 
tuBodoyéw (puthologed) = to treat of diseases : 
mabos thos) = suffering, and Aéyw (legd) = 
to to tell; Sp. & Ital. patologia.] 

Med. Science: The branch which treats of 
disease. It investigates its predisposing and 
existing cause, its characteristic symptoms, 
and its progress from first to last. Sometimes 
this is called Internal Pathology, whilst Ex- 
ternal or Surgical Pathology treats of those 
lesious or deiormities which require surgical 
treatment for their removal. Another division 
is into Human Pathology, which occupies 
itself with the diseases of man, and Compara- 
tive Pathology, which makes comparison 
between the diseases of man and those of the 
inferior animals. Vegetable Pathology treats 
of the diseases of plants. 


pa-thom’-é-try, s. (Gr. mdéGos (pathos) = 
sulfering, and peérpoyv (metron)=a measure.) 
The measure or measurement of suffering ; 
the perception or distinction of various kinds 
of suffering. 


path-d-poo’-i-a, s. [Gr. wa@orota (patho- 
poiia), from mafos (pathos)= suffering, and 
trovéw ( poied) = to make.] 
Rhet.: A speech, or fi f speech, di 
signed to move the ica mF " 


pa'-thds, s. [Gr., from raSety (pathein), 2nd 
aor. infin. of racyw 5) = to suffer.] 
Passion ; that quality, attribute, or element 
which excites emotions and passions; espe- 
cially that which excites the tender feelings 
or emotions, as pity, compassion, &c. ; a power 
or quality which tonches the feelings. 
“There was a pathos in this lay. 
Moore: Light of the Harem. 
Path’-way, s. (Eng. path, and way.] 
1. Lit.: A path, a road; a beaten track ; a 
footpath 


Pa t! : 2 
Wewtes Bridal of Pelermain, Hl” dntrod.) 
2. Fig. : A path or course of life, action, or 
conduct. 
- turn it of the of 
jewukeh ees Poke pas One 
# -i-ble, a. (Lat. patidilis, from patior = 
eae le ae ] Sufferable, tolerable, endurable. 


- pe tie — a, {Lat. patibulum =a 

allows ; Med, acc Pertaining or be- 

fouging to the gallows or execution. Shaped 
like a gallows. 

ia ‘ fork the pit of bot- 

pa ty terror. ritcwtgie Sve Dooce rections ch. xvi. 

7 ba um = a 


a. ([Lat. pativul 
ga yeaa” saat on a gallows ; hanged. 


a'-tienge (ti as sh), * pa-ci-ence, s. [Fr. 
aon. de Lat. nae from patiens = 
patient Gt: Sp. & Port. paciencia; Ital. 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The quality or state of being patient ; the 
power or capacity of enduring pain or labour ; 
physical endurance. : 

2. That quality or state of mind which 
enables a m to meet affliction, trouble, 
calamity, provocation, &c., with calmness and 
composure ; endurance without murmuring or 
fretfulness. 

“That, which in mean men we entitle—patience, 

Is cold cowardice in noble — mes, 

3. Freedom from discontent or peevishness ; 
quiet ; perseverance in waiting for anything. 


“ Patience / The statue is but newly fixed.” 
Shakesp.; Winter's Tale, v. 3. 


4, Indulgence, forbearance, leniency, long- 
suffering. 
“‘ Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all."— 
Matthew xviil. 26. 


* 5, Permission, sufferance. 


“ ee 
The ay Pn Pe tet BL 


6. Perseverance in action or exertion. 
“ He learnt with patience, and with meekuness el 


DOU, Ddy; PHUt, jowl; cat, chorus, ghin, bench ; 
air Khaw ies, -tion, epics at -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, 


IL. Technically : 

1, Bot.: Rwmex Patientia, so called from 
the slowness of its ation as a medicine, 
It is used on the Continent as a spinach-plant. 

2. Cards; A game at cards, played by one 
person, 


patience-dock, s. 


wi Polygonum Bistorta; (2) (Patience, 


pa'-tient (ti as sh), * pa-ci-ent, a. & s. 
(Fr. patient, from t. patiens, pr. par. of 
‘tor=to suffer, to endure; Sp. paciente ; 

tal. paziente.) 

A, As adjective: 

1. Able physically to bear or endure pain or 
suffering; capable of bearing, enduring, or 
supporting pain, trial, suffering, or adversity 
without murmuring or fretfulness > calin, 
composed, 

2. Able to bear or endure ; proof against ; 
capable of enduring or standing. (Followed 
by of before that which is endured.) 

3. Calm, composed; not hasty or impetu- 
ous. 

“ Be patient, i , 

‘Are with is highnacs reched ane oe 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 4. 

4, Indulgent, lenient, longsuffering ; not 
easily provoked; not revengeful against 

juries, ’ 

“Warn them that are unruly, support the weak, be 

patient towards all men.”"—1 Thessalonians v. 14. 

5. Persevering or constant in action or exer- 
tion; calinly diligent. 

“Whatever I have d “i 

pe er ve done is due to patient thought. 


B,. As substantive : 

*1, One who or that which receives impres- 
sions from external agents. 

“The iron is the patient or the sub} f 
a hilosophical med sonata rah mar 

the agent."— Watts. 

2. Specif.: One who suffers from a disease 
or indisposition; one who is under medical 
treatment ; a sick person. 

“In medical lan: , & person 
Jian = called a Sees ies ets 
—Cogan ; On the Passions, ch. 1. 

* pa’tient (ti as sh), vt. [Parrent, a.] To 
compose, to calm, (Used with a reflexive pro- 
noun.) 

* Patient yourself, madam, and pardon me.” 
Shakesp, : Titus Andronicus, i. 11. 
pa’-tient-ly (ti «s sh), * pa-ci-ent-li, 
* pa-tient-liche, adv. (Eng. patient ; -ly.] 

1, In a patient manner ; with calmness or 
composure; without discontent or murmur- 
ing. 


ressed with 
sufferer.” 


“I could endure 
Chains nowhere patiently ; aud chaing at home 
Where I am free by birthright, not at all.” : 
Cowper : Task, v. 478. 
2. Calmly, tranquilly; without undue haste 
or impetuosity ; quietly. 
“If you will patiently dance in our round.” 
Shakeap, : Midsurnmer Night's Dream, il. 1. 
3. With indulgence or leniency ; indulgently, 
leniently. 


*4, With quiet perseverance or diligence. 
pat’-i-le, s. [Pureui.] 


pat-in, pat-ine, s. [Paren.] 


pa-ti’-na, s. [Lat., =a pan, a dish, a kind of 
cake, at pateo=to lie open.}) 
1, A bowl of metal or earthenware; a patella. 
2. The green werugo, or rust, which covers 
ancient bronzes and medals, and which, being 
one proof of age, has often been fraudu- 
lently imitated by forgers of antiques, by the 
action of acetic acid. 


a argon v.t. (O. Fr.] To bargain, to stipu- 
ate. 


“The money . . . patished for his raunsome.”— 
Udal: Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 293. 
pat-i-tir, s. [Lat. = he suffers, 3rd pers. 
sing. pres. indic. of patior = to suffer.) 
Eccles. : The mark by which the absence of 
a prebendary from choir, either by sickness or 
leave, was denoted. In either case he did not 
forfeit any of his revenue, 


pat/-ly, adv. (Eng. pat, a.; -ly.) Ina pat 
manner ; fitly, exactly, conveniently, appro- 


priately. : 
= bgt joey bor livelily do they set out our Saviour’s 
being nailed to the eross."—Sarrow : Sermons, vol. ii., 


* pat’-ma-wort, s. [From patma, the native 
nue of Raflesia Patma, and Eng. wort.) 
Bot. Pde A naine proposed by Lindley for 
— aces, but ultimately altered to Raf- 
Besiads, 


pat’-néss, s. [Eng. pat, a.; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being pat; fitness, exact- 
ness, appropriateness, 


“ This he wished in an age so resembling ours that L 
fear the description with equal patness may suit both.” 
—Barrow: Sermons, vol. 1., ser. 17, 


patois (as p&t’-wa), s. [Fr.] A dialect 
peculiar to a rural district, or to uneducated 
persons; @ provincial dialect; broken lan- 
guage, 

** Soe, th 1 Englishman, ~ 
stood slot sword Of Gago hat fone ae sltecentine 
with the men, most of whom knew little Bnglish, 
and none of whom could comprehend Joe's particular 
patois.”—Field, April 4, 1885, 

pa-ton’-¢geé, a. [Fr.] 
Her, : A term applied to a cross which has 
the ends of the arms similar to what they are 
when fleury. 


* pa-trelle, * pay-trel, s. (Lat. pectorale, 
from pectus =the breast.) A pectoral (q.v.) 


* patren, v.i. [Pater (2), v.] 


* pa-tri-al, a. &s. (Lat. patrius = belonging 
to one’s uative land, from patria = one's na- 
tive land, from pater, genit. putris = a father.} 

A, As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to a father; 
paternal. 

2. Gram,: Pertaining or relating to a family, 
race, or line of descent; denoting a race or 
family. (Applied to a certain class of words.} 

B. As subst.: A noun derived from the 
name of a country, and denoting a native or 
inhabitant of it. 


pa-tri-arch, * pa-tri-arche, * pat-ri-~ 
arke, s. (Fr. patriarche, from Lat. patriarcha, 
patriarches; GY. matptapxyns (patriarchés) = 
the father of a race, from watpa (patria) = 
lineage, and apxy (arché) = rule ; apxw (archd)} 
=torule; Sp. & Ital. patriarca.) 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1, The father and ruler of a family; one who 
governs his family or descendants by paternal 
right. The term is usually applied to Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and his sons, or the heads of 
families before the flood. Hence, the chief 
officer of certain societies. 


2. A venerable old man ; the oldest member 
of a family or community. 
* h 5 of hi 
PiaDtek Logi tow: OMUd. of Lorde Sapper. 
8. The cldest member of a class; anything 
of extreme antiquity. 
“ The monarch oak, the (etn of the trees.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, fii. 1,05& 
IL. Eccles. & Church Hist. : The highest grade 
in the hierarchy of ordinary jurisdiction, the 
See of Rome excepted. The jurisdiction of 
the Bishops of Alexandria, Rome, and Antioch 
over their respective provinces is recognised 
by the sixth canon of the Council of Nice 
(A.D. 325). The title came into use in the 
fifth century. In the fourth Constantinople, 
and in the fifth Jerusalem occupied the posi- 
tion of patriarchates. These eastern sees have 
long been lost to the Latin Church, which 
admits a Maronite, a Melchite, and a Syrian 
Patriarch of Antioch, a Patriarch of Cilicia, 
of the Armenian, and a Patriarch of Babylon, 
of the Chaldean rite. There are also three 
minor Patriarchs in the Western Church, the 
Patriarch of the Indies, the prelate of the 
highest rank in the church of Spain, the Patri- 
arch of Lisbon, and the Patriarch of Venice. 


pa-tri-ar’-chal, a. [Fr., from patriarche = 
a patriarch (q.v.).] 
I. Ordinary Language? 
1. Of or pertaining to a patriarch or patri- 
archs; possessed or enjoyed by patriarchs: 
as, patriarchal authority, 


“ Nor owned the patriarchal claim 
Of Chieftain in their leader's name.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, vi. & 


2, Like or resemblinga patriarch ; venerable 


“Such drowsy sedentary souls havo they, 
Who would to patriarchal years live a 


8. Subject to a patriarch. 

Archbishops or metropolitans in France are im- 
mediately subject to the pope's jurisdiction ; and, in 
other places, they are immediately subject to the 
patriarchal sees."—Ayliffe : Parergon. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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4, Anthrop.: Having the father as the head 
of the family, and each family constituting an 
independent social unit. 

“Within the Dominion of Canada the Esquimaux 
are patriarchal, the father being head of the family, 
and descent and inheritance following the male line, 
—Atheneum, Oct. 4, 1884. 

patriarchal-cross, s. 

Her.: A cross in which the shaft is twice 
crossed, the lower arms being longer than the 
upper. 

patriarchal-dispensation, s. 

Theol.: The dispensation of God’s grace 
under which the patriarchs lived. It extended 
from the Fall to the call of Abraham, or to 
the promulgation of the Law on Sinai, when 
the Jewish dispensation began. Each patri- 
arch was the priest of his own household ; 
worship might be offered anywhere ; sacrifice 
existed, but not the extensive and burden- 
some ritual of Judaism. 


pa-tri-arch-ate, s. (Fr. putriarchat.] 
1. The office, rank, or jurisdiction of a patri- 
arch. 


“They thought of nothing but to have great fami- 
lies, that their own relations might swell up toa 
patriarchate.”—Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. iL, ser. 17, 


2. The residence of a patriarch. 


* pa’-tri-arch-dom, s. (Eng. patriarch ; 
-dom.] The office or jurisdiction of a patri- 
arch ; a patriarchate. 


* pa’-tri-arch-éss, s. [Eng. patriarch ;-ess.] 
A female head of a family. (Fuller.) 


* pa-_tri-arch’-ic,* pa-tri-arch’-ic-al, a. 
{Lat. patriarchicus ; Gr. matprapxiKds (patri- 
archikos).] The same aS PATRIARCHAL (q.V.). 


* pa’-tri-arch-ism, s. [Eng. patriarch ; -ism.] 
Government by a patriarch, or head of a 
family, who was at the same time ruler and 
priest. 

“The zeal of these eats t’other's patriarchisms.” 
Brome: To his Rev. Friend Dr. 8. 
pa-tri-arch-ship, s. [Eng. patriarch ; -ship.] 
The office or jurisdiction of a patriarch; a 
patriarchate. 


* pa/-tri-arch-y, s. [Gr. marpiapxia (patri- 
archia). | 
1. A vatriarchship, a patriarchate. 


“ Touching the precedence of metropolitans belong- 
_ ing to that patriarchy." —Brerewood. 


2. The system of government by patriarchs. 


pa-tri-cian, a. & s. [Fr. patricien; Lat. 
patricius, from pater, genit. patris=a father; 
Sp. & Port. patricio ; Ital. patrizio.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Roman 
patricians ; pertaining to a person of noble 
blood ; senatorial, wealthy ; not plebeian. 

“The government would have been entirely in 

patrician hands.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

B. As substantive: 

‘ J, A Roman senator. 
“The proudest and most perfect separation which 
can be found in any age or country between the nobles 
ind the people, is perhaps that of the patricians and 

e plebeians.”"—G@ibbon: Decline & Fall, ch. xvii. 

* 2. A person of noble birth; a nobleman; 
a wealthy noble. 

* 3, One who is familiar with the writings of 
the early fathers of the church ; one versed in 
patristic learning. 

¥ The Roman patricians consisted of about 
three hundred gentes, houses, or clans, who 
constituted the aristocracy of the city and 
territory. To these were gradually added 
many individuals adopted into the gentes, and 
the descendants of both classes. Each of 
the genteshad a common name. They were sub- 
divided into families. At first the patricians 
monopolized all high offices in the state, but 
after political contests with the plebeians, last- 
ing for centuries, Licinius (B.c. 365) carried 
his rogation, by which plebeians were admitted 
to the consulate, and to the custody of the 
Sibylline books. 


Pa-tri¢-i-a/-ni, s. pl. [See def.] 

Church Hist.; A Manichean sect, the fol- 
lowers of one Patricius, of whom nothing is 
known with certainty. They probably arose 
in the fourth century. They taught that 
suicide was lawful, since man’s body was the 
work of the devil. They are not mentioned 
by Epiphanius, 


* pa-tri-cian-ism, s. [Eng. patrician; -ism.] 
The rank or character of patricians. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
er. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce 
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* pa-tric’-i-ate (c as sh), s. [PatRIcrAN.] 
The aristocracy collectively, or as a class. 


“A rapid glance at the fortunes of the imperial 
patriciate.’”— Disraeli: Lothair, ch. xxv, 


* pat-ri-cid’-al, a. [Eng. patricid(e) ; -al.] 
Of or pertaining to patricide or parricide ; 
parricidal. 


* pit-ri-cide, s. [Lat. pater, genit. patris 
=a father; cedo (in comp. cido) = to kill] 
1, The murder of a father; parricide. 
2, The murderer of a father ; a parricide. 


* patrick, * pér’-trick, s. (0. Fr. pertrix; 
Fr. perdria, from Lat. perdia.) A partridge 
(q.v.). 

pat’-ri-co, s. [Gipsy lang.j] A gipsy priest. 


pat-ri-mo’-ni-al, a. [Fr., from Lat. patri- 
monialis, from patrimoniwm = patrimony 
(q.v.); Sp. & Port. patrimonial ; Ital. patri- 
moniale.] Of or pertaining to a patrimony ; 
possessed or held by inheritance ; inherited 
from ancestors ; hereditary. 
“ My patrimonial treasure and my pride.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 367. 
J Patrimonial (or hereditary) jurisdiction : 
The jurisdiction exercised by a person over 
others by right of inheritance, or as owner of 
an estate. 


pat-ri-mo’-ni-al-ly, adv. [Eng. patrimo- 
nial; -ly.) By way of patrimony; by in- 
heritance, 


p&t’-ri-mon-Y, * pat-ri-mon-ie, * pat- 
ri-moigne, s. [Fr. patrimoine, from Lat. 
patrimonium, from pater, genit. patris=a 
father; Sp., Port., & Ital. patrimonio.] 

1. An estate or right inherited from one’s 
ancestors; an estate which descends by in- 
heritance ; a paternal inheritance ; heritage. 

“ Chalenge to ourselves our portions due 
Oi all the patrimonie.” 
Spenser : Mother Hubbards Tale. 

2. The endowment of a church or religious 
house ; a church estate or endowment. 

3. A bequest, a legacy. 

“The patrimony of knowledge which was left us by 
our forefathers.”—Burke : On the French Revolution. 
¥ Patrimony of St. Peter: The States of the 
Church ; the territory formerly subject to the 
Pope as a temporal sovereign. 


pat’-rin-ite, s._ [After Leonhard von Patrin ; 
suff, -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as AIKINITE (q.V.). 


pa-tri-ot, pat-ri-ot, s.&a. [Fr. pairiote, 
from Low Lat. patriota =a native, from Gr. 
tmatpuwtns (patridtés) = a fellow-countryman, 
from mdrtpros (patrios) = belonging to one’s 
father, hereditary, from wa7yjp (pater)=a 
father ; Sp. & Ital. patriota =a patriot.] 


A, As subst. : One who loves his fatherland ; 
one who is zealous in defending and support- 
ing the cause or interests of his country. 


“ Patriots have toil’d, and in their country’s cause 
Bled nobly.” Cowper; Task, v. 704. 


B. As adj.: Devoted to the interests and 
welfare of one’s country ; patriotic, loyal. 
“To see a band called patriot for no cause, 
But that they catch at popular applause.” 
Cowper: Table Talk, 148. 
* pa/-tri-ot-€ss, * pat’-ri-6t-ss, s. (Eng. 
patriot ; -ess.) A.female patriot. (Carlyle: 
French Revol., pt. ii; bk. iv., ch. ix.) 


pa-tri-ot’-ic, pat-ri-ot/-ic, * pa-tri-ot’- 
ic-al, * pat-ri-ot’-ic-al, a. [Fr. patriot- 
ique, from Iow Lat. patrioticus, from Gr. 
matpiwtiKos (patridtikos); Sp. patriotico; Ital. 
patriottico.] 

1. Devoted to the interests and welfare of 
one’s country ; actuated by patriotism or love 
of one’s fatherland. 

“Guard what you say ; the patriotic tribe 
Will sneer, and charge you with a bribe.” 
Cowper: Table Talk, 83, 

2. Characterized or actuated by love of one’s 
country. 

“They may give a sensible and patriotic vote.”— 
Observer, Nov. 15, 1885, 

Patriotic Fund, s. A fund raised chiefly 
from motives of patriotism to relieve the 
widows and orphans of soldiers who have 
died fighting their country’s battles. Such 
funds have been raised in England. The 
most remarkable of the series was that com- 
menced June 18, 1854, under the auspices of 
Prince Albert, to assist the families of those 


whowere killed in the Crimean War: £1,458,000 
were collected. From part of this money an 
institution was founded, at Wandsworth, on 
July 11, 1857, to educate the daughters of 
soldiers and sailors. 


pa-tri-ot’-ic-al-ly, pat-ri-ot’-ic-al-ly, 
adv. [Eng. patriotical; -ly.] In a patriotie 
manner ; like a patriot, 


“The opposition, whether patriotically or fac- 
tiously, contend, that the ministers had been ob 
livious of the national glory.’— Burke: Regicide 
Peace, let. 3. 


pa’-tri-ot-ism, pat’-ri-ot-ism, s. [Fr. pa- 

triotisme ; Sp. patriotismo ; Ital. patriottismo.] 

1. Love of one’s fatherland; devotion to 

the interests and welfare of one’s country ; 

the passion which aims to serve one’s country 
and to maintain its laws and institutions, 


‘* Patriotism must be founded in great principles, 
and supported by great virtues,”—Bolingbroke : Idea 
of a Patriot King. 


* 2, Patriots collectively or as a class. 


Pa-tri-pas’-si-an, s. (Lat. pater =a father, 
and passus, pa. par. of patior = to suffer.] 
Church Hist.: One who held either of the 
forms of Patripassianism (q.v.). [MoNnAR- 
CHIAN, B 


Pa-tri-pas'-si-an-igm, s. [Eng. Patripas- 
sian ; -ism.] 

Church Hist.: The teaching that God the 
Father became incarnate, and suffered for the 
redemption of man. It may be of two kinds: 
(1) Substituting, in the person of Jesus, the 
one undistinguished God for the divine nature 
of the Word; (2) attributing passibility to 
the Godhead, The former view was held by 
the Noétians, Praxeans, and Sabellians ; and 
Pearson (Expos. Creed, art. iv.j points out 
that the doctrine is involved in Arianism, as 
it is also in Apollinarian teaching. 


“The history of the Monarchian sects shows an 
endeavour to escape from the revolting tenet of Patré- 
passianism.”—Blunt : Dict. Sects, p, 382. 


* pa/-trist,s. [Parristic.] One who is versed 
in patristic learning. [PaTRICciAN, B. 3.] 


pa-trist’-ic, pa-trist’-ic-al, a. [Fr. pao 
tristique, from Lat. pater, genit. patris =a 
father.] Of or pertaining to the ancient 
fathers of the Church. 
“In the patristic writings."—H. B. Wilson: The 
National Church. 
patristic-theology, s. 
PATRISTICS (q.V.). 


The same as 


pa-trist’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. patristical ; 
-ly.| Ina patristic manner ; after the manner 
of the fathers of the Christian Church. 


pa-tris’-ties, s. [Parristic.] That branch 
of theology which is more particularly con- 
cerned with or based on the doctrines of the 
Christian fathers. 


* pa’-tri-zate, v.i. [Lat. patrisso, from pater, 
genit. patris=a father.] To take after or 
follow the example of one’s father. 

“Conjuring him, by the cogent arguments of ex- 


ample and rule, to patrizate.”—Fuller : ies 3 
Hartfordshire. i. e vee 


* pa-trog-i-nate, vit. [Lat. patrocinatus, 
pa. par. of patrocinor, from patrocinium = 
patronage, from patronus =patron, from pater, 
genit. patris=a father; Sp. & Port. patro- 
cinar ; O. Fr. patrociner.} To patronize. 


“Preach it up, patrocinate it.”—U1 5 
lais, Dis. iii, ch. v Tenbarty tobe: 


* pa-trocg-i-na-tion, s. [Patrocinate ] 
Patronage, countenance, support. 


“Where the case is foule, abhor the patroci Ss 
—Bp. Hall: Works, ii. 381, ba oe tara 


* pa-tro¢’-in-y, s. (Lat. patrociniwm.] [Pa- 
TROCINATE.] Patronage, patrocination. 


Cu ‘Tis a vain religion which gives patrociny to wickedl- 
ness.”—Warburton : Apology for Learning, p. 240. 


patrol’, pa-trole’, * pa-troll’, s. (Fr. 
patrouiile = a tramping about, a patrol; pa- 
trowiller = to paddle about, to patrol; from 
O. Fr. pate, Fr. patte = the paw, the foot; 
Sp. patrulla = a patrol, patrullar = to patrol; 
Ital. pattuglia = a patrol; Port. patrutha.] 

1, Mil.: A walking or marching round of 3 
guard in the night to watch and observe what 
passes, and to secure the peace and safety of 
@ camp or other place, 

“ Being th 
With noise alone beat of the Gaul,” 
Butler: Hudibras, ii. 8. 
sir, marine; g0, pot, 
=e; ey=a; qu=kw. 


2. The men on guard who go the rounds in 
the night ; a detachme 
et nt whose duty it is to 
3. A police-constable whose duty it is to 
— acertain district or beat for the pro- 
on of property. 


patrol-man, s. A patrol. 


“Atthe ming of each watch 


pe ng two men set 
from the station on patrol duty and follow their fom 


tw the right and left respectively until they meet the 
protien, from, ‘tho nujacent stations,”—Soridner's 
patrol-wagon, s. A wagon used b 
the police, or by the fandarerctvent® patrol. y 
pa-trol,, v.i. & t. (Parrot, s.] 
A. Intransitive : 
1, To go the rounds in a camp or garrison ; 
the duties of, or act <k patrol. 7 
2. To perambulate a certain beat, as a 
police-constable. 
B. Trans. : To perambulate as a patrol ; to 
go round as a patrol or guard. ab - 


“The police trotled the streets."—Daily Tele 
graph, Sept. 17, fess. ae » 


*pa-trol-lot-ism, s. (Fr. patrouillotisme.] 
A system of military police or patrol. 
* Aetartindinn, is Nee F but death he starvation 
EE i eae : French Revol., pt. i, 
pa s.&a. [Fr., from Lat. patronum, 
accus. of patrons = a patron ; from pater, gen. 
patris =a father; Late Gr. razpwy (patron), 
waTpwvos ); Sp. patron ; Ital. patrone, 
padrone ; Port. patrono.) 
A. As substantive: 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. One who patronises, supports, protects, 
or countenances a person or a work ; an advo- 
cate, a supporter, a favourer. 


2. A patron-saint (q.v.). 

3. One who has the right of presentation to 
an ecclesiastical benefice ; one who holds the 
gift or disposition of a benefice. 

is bound 


to preset thin bapa on ge otherwise it 
be eh & 86, Sipe goannas 

* 4. One who had the right of presenting a 
parochial minister to a vacant charge. (Scotch.) 

*5, The commander of a small vessel or 

-boat; one who steers a ship’s long- 
t. 

* 6, A case to hold pistol cartridges. 

*7, A pattern, a model, an example. 

“Which priests serve vnto the and shadow 

of heavenly things.”"—Hebrews 5. (1569.) 
8. A kind of fish. 
patron tah—itiplote of Wise Wille Re 

II, Roman History: 

1. One who had manumitted a slave (Mart. 
vi. 28, 29) between whom and his manumissor 
a new relation was created, the freedman 
owing his former master the obedience of a 
son, and the patron assuming many of the 
rights which the patria potestas conveyed. 
[Curent, IL} 

2. A member of any distin 
chosen by a citizen who sto 


shed house 
in need of a 


protector. 
“Let him who works the client wrong beware the 
patron's ire.” Macaulay: Virginia, 


3. Any distinguished Roman who watched 
over the interests of subject states or cities. 
(Cicero: de Off, i. 11.) 

4. An advocate, a pleader, with duties some- 
what analogous to those of a barrister. (Mart. : 
i 98, 99.) 

B. As adj.: Affording tutelary aid; tute- 
lary. 

patron-saint, s. 

Eccles.: The saint under whose invoca- 
tion countries, churches, religious houses or 
societies, or individuals are placed. The 
patron of a place is chosen by the tae le 
with the consent of the clergy; and of a 
church by the founder. There cannot be 
more than one principal patron of a country 
or church unless by Apostolic indult. [Tirv- 
LAR, 3.) 


* patron, v.t. [Patroy, s.] To act the part 
ye patron to; to patronize. wert 
- ed on.*— 
A Sond cane no My patron “¢ 


boil, bd}; pout, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; 


patrol—patten 


pat’-rén-age (age as ig), s. [0. Fr. patron- 
nage; Fr. patronage; from Lat. patronatus, 
from patronus = a patron.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of patronizing, countenancing, or 
supporting; countenance, favour, support ; 
encouragement of a person or work, 

“Nor aay Sing doth add more estimation to true 


nobilitye then trona; of learning.” — Drant ; 
Horace, (Dedio.) ¥ i 


Sania accel 6 tutelary care, as of a 


“From certain p es of the ts, several ships 
made choice of some god or other for their guardians, 
voedlncaarny hye Be mee Cen heen Stary een i 

CG tronage © 
"ices patronage some particular 


3. The right of presentation to an ecclesias- 
tical benefice; the right or title of a patron 


of a living. 
“The patronage can be only conveyed by operation 
of law, viz., by writing under seal, which ‘pf evidence 


of an invisible mental 
ment., bk. il., ch. 2 

II. Hist.: Whoever under the old Roman 
Empire built a temple to a god had the right 
of nominating the officiating priests, and, in 
the reign of Constantine, to induce wealthy 
men to found Christian churches the same 
privilege of patronage was transferred to 
them. In Britain, as well as elsewhere, the 
system prevailed, and when a gentleman 
built a church on his owm estate, he was, 
asa rule, the patron. (Blackstone: Comment., 
bk. ii., ch. 3. {Apvowson.] During the 
cencuries when Papacy was dominant much 
progress was made in substituting clerical 
for lay patronage. [INVESTITURE.] Most 
of the reformed churches owing much to 
powerful noblemen and princes, who had 
assisted them at times by force of arms in 
achieving liberty of worship, allowed them to 
continue, or to restore lay patronage. In 
Scotland it was opposed by the two books of 
discipline in 1560 and 1571, was swept away 
in 1649, restored in 1660, again abolished in 
1689, and restored in 1712. It led to two 
secessions in the eighteenth century, and to 
the Disruption of 1843. The Act 37 & 38 Vict. 
c. 82 once more abolished it, compensation 
being accorded to the patrons and the right 
of electing a minister given to the communi- 
eants of the congregation. In the Church of 
England opposition to the sale of adyowsons 
has recently arisen, and appears as if before 
long it would become a power. If the advow- 
son of a parish descends to a Roiian Catholic 
he is not allowed to put it in force. 

{ Arms of Patronage : 

Heraldry: 

1, Arms worn by the lesser gentry which 
were derived from the arms of the greater ; 
arms on the top of which are some marks of 
subjection and dependence. 

2. Arms added to the family arms as a 
token of superiority, right, or jurisdiction, 
by governors of provinces, lords of manors, 
patrons of benefices, &c. 


* pat'-roén-age (age as ig), v.t. [PaTRon- 
AGE, 8.) To patronize, to protect; to main- 
tain, to make good. 

“ As an outlaw in a castle keeps, 
And useth it to patronage his theft.” 
Shakesp. > 1 Henry VI,, lil. L 

pat’-rén-al, a. [Fr., from Lat. patronalis, 

from patronus =a patron; Sp. patronal ; Ital. 

padronale.} Protecting, supporting, encourag- 

ing; fulfilling the office or part of a patron ; 
tutelary. 

“The pepe of Led ed being) ciscoversd, o> ssenale 

at 0 ca orth 

vrpeeb aig aed : Tndgar rou 3, bk. i., ch. lil. . 

* pat’-rén-ate, s (Lat. patronatus.] 
right or duty of a patron; patronage. 


pa’-tron-éss, s. [Eng. patron ; -ess.] 
1. A female patron; a female who patron- 
izes, favours, countenances, or supports, 


“ Befriend me, night, best patroness of grief.” 
Milton: The Passion. 


2. A female guardian, goddess, or saint. 


“From the priests their patroness to steal.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xiii. 


8. A female who has the right of presenting 
to an ecclesiastical benefice. 

* pat-ron-i-za'-tion, s. [Eng. patroniz(e); 
-ation.] The act of patronizing; patronage, 
support. 

pat'-rén-ize, v.t. [Eng. patron ; ~ize.] 

1, To act as a patron to or towards; to 


transfer,”—Blackstone: Com- 


The 
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support, favour, or countenance; to give 
Support or countenance to, 


“Thus the man who, under the protection of the 
great, might have done honour to humanity, whem 
only patronized by the bookseller, becomes a 
little supertor to the fellow who works at the press,”— 


Goldsmith: Polite Learning, ch. x. 


*2. To defend, to maintain, to support. 


“Some are so stupid, as to patronize their sins with 
s ples, that they cannot, they have not power, to do 


erwise.”—South : Sermons, vol. vill, ser. 4. 


3. To assume the air or manner of a patron 
towards ; to support or favour with conde- 
scension. [PATRONIZING.] 

4, To frequent or use as a customer. 

“Chop-houses, patronized by the clerk and the ap 

rentice during thet idday i pose.” — 

Daily Telegraph, Sept. ty, 1885. ae 

pat’-ron-iz-ér, s, (Eng. patroniae); -er.] 
One who patronizes ; a supporter, a defender, 
a patron, 


pat’-ron-iz-ing, pr. par. & a. [ParRonizx.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 


B. As adj.: Assuming the airs of a superior 
towards another ; condescendingly favourable. 


pa’-tron-léss, a. [Eng. patron; -less.] Desti- 
tute of or wanting a patron. 


“The Arts and Sciences must not be ere he 
less." —Shaftesbury : Advice to an Author, pt. il. § 1. 


pat-ro-noém-a-tol’-6-Z¥, s. (Gr. rarjp 
(patér)=a father; dvoua (onoma) =a name, 
and suff. -ology.] The science of patronymics ; 
that branch of knowledge which deals with 
personal names and their origins, 


pat-ro-nymic, a. & s._ (Fr. patronymiqu, 
from Lat. patronymicus, from Gr. ratpwvupe- 
kos (patronwmikos) = belonging to the father’s 
name, from matpwrvuuia ( patronumia) = @ 
name taken from a father: marjp (patér) = 
a father, and éyuya, dvoua (onuma, onoma) =a 
name ; Ital. & Sp. patronimico.] 
. A. As adj.: Derived, as a name, from,an 
ancestor : as, A patronymic denomination. 

B, As substantive: 

1, A name derived from that of the father 
or ancestor. Patronymics in Greek ended in 
-ides, as Tydides=the son of Tydeus; in 
English in -son, as Johnson = the son of John; 
French patronymics are formed by the prefix 
Fitz- (=son), as Fitzwilliam; Gaelic patro- 
nymics by Mac and 0’, as MacDonald, O’Gor- 
man, &¢. 


“So when the proper name is used to note one’s 
parentage; which kind of nouns the mariana 
call patronymics."—Ben Jonson; English Gran a 
bk, fi., ch, iii. 


2. A family name, a surname. 


pat-rd-nymic-al, a. [Eng. patronymic; 
-al.] The same as PATRONYMIC (q.v.). 


pa-troon’, s. [Dut. =a protector.] One of 
the proprietors of certain tracts of land with 
manorial privileges and right of entail, under 
the old Dutch governments of New York and 
New Jersey. (Bartlett.) 


pa-troén-ship, s. [Eng. patroon; -ship.] 
‘The office or position of a patroon. 


pat-teé’, a. [Parir.] 


pat’-té-mar, s. 

pat’-tén, *pat-en, *pat-in, * pat-tin, s. 
(Fr. patin =a patten, a clog ; also the foot 
stall of a pillar, from O. Fr. pate, patte; Fr. 
patte = a paw, a foot; Ital. tino. The 
etymology in the extract from Gay is entirely 
fanciful.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A clog or sole of wood mounted on a 
frame to raise the feet of a person above a 
wet or muddy pavement. e support is 
usually an iron ring. 
bad! ts each f. a. 

Waid goers the blue-ey'd Patty ¢ pt the name,” 

Gay: Trivia, 1. 231, 

2. Astilt. (Prov.). 

II. Masonry: 

1, The sole for the foundation of a wall. 

2. The base ring of a column. 

* 4 The tongue on ttens: Clattering. 
(Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 
patten-maker, s. 

patcens,. 


4] The Patten-makers constitute one of the 
London Companies, 


[PATAMAR.] 


A manufacturer of 


ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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*pat’-tén, v7. [Parren, s.] 
1. To go about in pattens. 
House, ch. xxvii.) 
2. To skate, (C. Kingsley: Alton Locke, ch. 
xii.) 
pat’-téned, a. 
ing pattens. 


“Some pattened girl stopped to courtesy.”—Jfiss 
Austen: Northunger Abbey, ch. xxiii. 


pat-tér (1), v7. & t. [A frequent. of pat, v. 
(q.v.).] 


(Dickens: Bleak 


[Eng. patten, s. ; -ed.] Wear- 


A. Intransitive: 

1. To strike with a quick succession of 
slight sounds as hail or rain on a window, 

“Loud howls the wind, sharp patters the rain.” 

Matthew Arnold: Tristram & Iseutt, 1. 

2. To move with quick steps, causing a 
succession of slight sounds, 

*B,. Trans. : To cause to strike or fall in 
drops ; to sprinkle. 


pat’-tér (2), *pat-er-en, *pat-ren, v.t. &1. 
(Prob. from Lat. pater = father, the first word 
in the paternoster (q.v.), from the Lord’s 
Prayer being repeated in churches in a low 
tone of voice.] 

A. Trans.: To repeat in a low tone; to 
mutter, to mumble. 


“The hooded clouds like friars . . 
Patter their doleful prayers.” 
Longfellow: Midnight Mass. 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To mutter, to mumble. 


“Sing and say, and patter all day, with lips onely.”— 
Tynduil: Workes, p. 102. 
2. To talk glibly ; to chatter, to speechify, 
to harangue. (Slang.) 
“T've gone out and pattered to get money to buy 
him brandy.”—Mayhew.: London Labour, i. 255. 
G To patter flash: To talk in slang or 
thieves’ cant. (Slang.) 


pat’-tér (1), s. [Parrer (1), v.) 
succession of slight sounds. 


patter (2), s. [Parrmr (2), v.] 

1. The dialect or cant of a class, patois: as, 
thieves’ patter. 

2. Rapid enunciation, as of one moved by 
excitement or passion. 
, 8. The oratory of a Cheap Jack endeavour- 
ing to sell his goods, or of an itinerant show- 
man to induce persons to visit his exhibition. 


“It is considered in the Cheap Jack calling that 
better patter can be made out of a gun than any 
article we put up from the cart.”—Dickens: Doctor 
Marigold, 


pat’-tér-ér, s. [Eng. patter; -er.] One who 
patters ; specif., one who disposes of his 
wares in the public streets by long harangues. 


“Some standing patterers are brought up to the 
business from childhood.”—Mayhew « London Labour, 
i, 249 


pat'-térn, * pat-arne, * pat-terne, s. 
{Fr. patron = (1) a patron, (2) a pattern.) 
[Parron.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 
1. A model proposed or prepared for imita- 
tion ; that which is to be copied or imitated. 
2. An example to be followed or imitated ; 
a@ model, an examplar. 
“Our ancestry, a gallant Christian race, 
Patterns of every virtue, every grace, 
Confessed a God.” Cowper: Table Talk, 373. 
*3. Something resembling something else ; 
a precedent. 
“We could find some peers of our shame.” 
Shakesp. . King John, iii. 4. 
4, Something of supreme excellence, and 
fit to serve as a model or example. 
“(He] spoke abrupt: Farewell to thee, 
Pattern of old fidelity !” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, ti. 37. 
*5, Something made after a model ; a copy. 
**The ungracious pattern of Lucifer and Satan, the 
prince of darkness.”—Book of Hemitlies. (1873.) 
6. An instance, an example. 
7. A part showing the nature or quality of 
the whole; a sample, a specimen. 
8. A figure, plan, or style of ornamental 
execution ; an ornamental design. 
“ The pattern grows, the well-depicted flower, 
Wrought patiently into the siowy lawn.” 
Cowper: Tusk, iv. 151. 
9, A piece of paper, card-board, sheet-metal, 
or thin plank corresponding in outline to an 
object that is to be cut out or fabricated, and 
serving as a guide for determining its exact 
shape and dimensions. [TempLats.} Pattern- 
Pieoes or gauges are largely used in making 


A quick 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


patten—Paulician 


special machinery, in which all the parts are 
made separately by gauges, and then put 
together. 

10. A feast or merrymaking in honour of 
a patron saint; festivities, merrymaking. 
(Irish.) 

“At wake or pattern she had all the best boys at 
her command,.”—Mrs. Hall: Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter, p. 58. 

II. Technically : 

1, Fabric: A design of figures, woven in 

cloth or printed thereon, 

2. Founding: The counterpart of a casting 
in wood or metal from which the mould in 
the sand is made. 


pattern-box, s. 

Weaving: 

1. A box in a loom holding a number of 
shuttles, either of which may be projected 
along the shed. The shuttles are operated in 
due sequence by a pattern-cylinder or pattern- 
chain (q.v.). ; 

2. The box perforated for the cards in the 
Jacquard figure-loom, [PATTERN-CARD,] 


pattern-card, s. 

Weaving: One of the cards perforated in a 
Jacquard loom through which the needles 
pass. The pattern is determined by the per- 
forations. 


pattern-chain, s. 

Weaving: A contrivance for automatically 
bringing the shuttles to the picker in proper 
order. 


pattern-cylinder, s. 

Weaving: A method of operating the harness 
of aloom by means of a cylinder with pro- 
jections, which come in contact in due order 
of time with the respective levers which work 
the shed. 


pattern-drawer, s. 
patterns. 


pattern-moulder, s. 
models for iron-casting. 


pattern-piece, s. [PATTERN, s. I. 9.] 


pattern-post, s. A post between Eng- 
land and the countries of the Postal Union 
for the transmission of patterns and samples. 
The rates are the same as for printed papers, 
except that the lowest charge is 1d. for a 
packet addressed to any of the countries to 
which the postage is $d. per 2 ozs. for printed 
papers. 

pattern-reader, s. 
textile patterns. 

pattern-wheel, s. 

1. Horol.: [CountT-wHeEeEL]. 

2. Weaving : A pattern-cylinder (q.v.)}. 


* pat-térn, v.t. [Patrern, s.] 
1. To make in imitation of a model or pat- 
tern ; to copy. 
5 2. To serve as a pattern, example, or model 
‘or. 
3. To parallel, to match. 


“Ay, such a place there is, where we did hunt, 
Pattern'd by that the poet here describes.” 
Shukesp. : Titus Andronicus, iv. 1. 


* pat’-térn-a-ble, a. ([Eng. pattern; -able.] 
Not strange or singular ; common. 
“Our souls it would torture to be tyed 


In patternadie slavery. 
Beaumont: Psyche, xx. 257. 


{After Johnson Patter- 


One who designs 


One who makes 


One who arranges 


pit’-tér-sdn-ite, s. 
son ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A micaceous mineral, the physical 
characters of which are not described. The 
analyses, too, are unsatisfactory ; the last, by 
Genth, gives a composition near to that of 
thuringite (q.v.). 


pat'-tin-sdn-ize, v.t. [After the inventor, 
Mr. H. L. Pattinson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne.] 
To treat for the separation of silver from 
lead. Lead ores always contain a small pro- 
portion of silver. By the ordinary process of 
cupellation, it does not pay to treat lead con- 
taining less than twenty ounces of silver to 
the ton for the purpose of extracting the 
silver, but by Pattinson’s process that con- 
taining as little as three ounces per ton may 
be profitably worked. This process is based 
on the fact that the melting-points of alloys 
of silver and lead are higher in proportion to 


the amount of silver contained, and that if 


lead containing silver be welted and constantly 


stirred while gradually cooling, when it arrives’ 
at a temperature near the melting-point of 
lead, crystals will begin to form, which sink. 
to the bottom, leaving the still fluid portion 
much richer in silver than the whole mass 
originally was, while, on the contrary, the 
crystallized portion has become poorer. 


pat-tle, pét’-tle, s. [Pappiz, s.] A plough-: 
staff; a paddle. 
“I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee, 


Wi' murd'ring patile/” 
Burns: To a Mouse. 


patty, s. (Fr. pdte=a pie, a pasty.) A 
little pie ; a pasty. 


patty-pan, s. 
1, A pan in which patties are baked. 


“And live in a HED? et rain of saucepan-lids and 
patty-pans/"—E. J. Warboise; Sissie, ch. XXv. 


* 2, A patty. 


pat’-u-lous, «a. 
to lie open.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Gaping; having a spreading. 
aperture, 
2. Bot.: Slightly spreading. 


pau, s. [Pan] 
paucht’-¥ (ch guttural), a. [Paveuty.] 


4 pau-ci-fy, v.t. [Lat. paucus = few, little,. 
and fio, pass. of facio=to make.) To make 
few. 


“To paucify the number of those you conceived’ 
would countervote you.”—British Bellman. (1648.) 


* pau-cil-d-quent, a, [Lat. paucus = few, 
and loquens, pr. par. of loguor = to speak.) 
Saying or speaking little; uttering few words. 


% A rz Mw . . 
pau-cil’-o-quy, s. [Lat. pauciloquiwm, 
from paucus = few, and lequor = to speak.} 
The utterance or use of few words ; brevity in 
speech. (Beawmont: Psyche, xx. 202.) 


tat. patulus, from pateo= 


pau-ci-spir-al, a. (Lat. paucus = few, and 
Eng. spiral.) 

Zool. : Having few whorls ; a term applied 
to an operculum when the whorls are few in 
number, as in that of the genus Littorina: 
(q.v.). (Woodward.) 


pau’-ci-ty, *pau-ci-tie, s. [Fr. paucité, from 
Lat. paucitas = fewness, from paucus = few.] 
1. Fewness ; smallness in number. 


“This was only for a time, because of the paucitie of 
single clergymen,”"— Bp, Hall: Honour of Married’ 
Clergy, § 19. 


2. Smallness in quantity. 


“This paucity of blood is agreeable to many other 
animals, as lizards, frogs, and other fishes,”"—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours. 3 


paugh-ie, s. 


paught’-¥ (gh guttural), a [Prob. the same 
as Pawky (q.v.).] Proud, haughty, petulant, 
saucy, pert. 


pau-ha’-gén, s. [N. Amer, Ind.] Thesameas. 
MENHADEN (q.V.). 


[Porey.] 


pauk, s. [Pawx.] 
pauk’-y, a. 
paul, s. [Pawt.] 


paul, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.) To puzzle, (Prov. 
& Scotch.) 


paul-dron, s. [Sp. espaldaron, from espalda ; 
Fr, épawle = the sloulder.] 
Old Arm, : A defence of plate, which covered. 
the shoulders, to which the passe gardes were. 
attached. 


Paul’-i-an-ists, s. pl. [For etym. see def.} 
Church Hist. : 


1. The followers of Paul of Samosata. 
[SAMOSATENE, } 

2. An obscure sect of Acephali, followers of. 
Paul, a patriarch of Alexandria, who was de- 
posed (a.D. 541) for being uncanonically con- 
secrated, and then joined the Monophysites. 


Pau-li¢-i-an, a. & s. [See def.] 
A. As adj.: Belonging to or connected 
he bi sect, or holding the tenets, described 
under B. 


“ The Paulician theology, a theology in which, as i 
should seem, many of the Boctrines of the ha 
Calvinists were mingled with some doctrines derived 
fom the ancien’: 3) niches, spread rapidly through 

rovence an anguedoc.” — Macawlay : 

Ranke's Hist. Last Four Popes. soneeeneat 


[Pawky.] 


. 


marine; g6, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile. fill; try, Syrian. 2, cc = 6; ey =a: qu =kw, 


r 


B. As substantive : 


Church Hist. (Pl.): A Manichean sect of 
Asiatic origin, who appeared in Armenia in 
the seventh century. Th 
to a mythical founder, or to their claim 
to ea of the pure doctrine of the 
Apostle of t ntiles,” sage From the 
close of the seventh to the middle of the 
aypth century, they suffered severe persecu- 

on, notably under the regency of Theodora 
(841-857), who did her best to extirpate them : 
no less than 109,000 are said to have perished 
from her attempts. to carry out her design. 
Blunt (Dict. Sects) thus summarises their 
doctrines : 

“They mua the essential evil of matter, the 

til ed 


Jeho ; they despised the Cross; and, bolding the 
Valentinian doctrine that the spiritual Christ passed 
through the body of the Virgin like water through a 
Pires were naturally accused of insulting her mewory ; 

y be a @ purely il baptism, and had no 
Eucharist; they excluded their ministers or scribes 
ye all ode say in their SoeaaDaes 4 above 7 

ey were iconoclasts, and placed Scriptures 

the hands of the Tatty. poe 


Pau-lig’-i-an-ism, s.  [Eng. Paulician ; 
~ism.] a tenets of the Paulicians. [Pau.i- 
CIAN, B. 


“The sources of Paulictanism must be sought there- 


fore in the bedy of Manichwan influence and belief, 


which, after the execution of Mani, found a ‘uge 
from proscription within the eastern frontier of the 
Roman Epica stunt - Dict. Sects, p. 413. 


Paul-in a. [See def.] Pertaining or rela- 
ting to Paul, or to his writings ; written 
by St. Paul. 


Pauline-epistles, s. pi. 

New Test, Canon: Fourteen epistles of the 
New Testament, thirteen of which commence 
with St. Paul's name, the fourteenth opening 
abruptly without any intimation as to the 
writer, though the detatched title “The 
Epistle of Paul,” has been prefixed to it. 
Its author was more probably Apollos than 
Paul. (Hesrews.} Of the other thirteen, five 
“Romans, Ephesians, 1 and 2 Timothy, and 
Titus) have only St. Paul’s name attached ; 
four (2 Corinthians, Philippians, Colossians, 
cand Philemon) are from Paul and Timothy ; 
two (1 and 2 Thess.) are from Paul, Silvanus, 
sand Timotheus (Timothy); one (1 Cor.) from 
Paul and Sostlenes, and one (Galatians) from 
Paul and “all the brethren that are with 
me.” Their order of publication may have 
been : 1 and 2 Thessalonians on Paul's second 
amissionary journey ; Galatians, Romans, and 
land 2 Corinthians, on his third; Philemon, 
Colossians, Ephesians, and Philippians during 
his imprisonment at Rome. The dates of the 
first epistle to Timothy and of that to Titus 
are somewhat doubtful ; the second to Timothy 
was just before the Apostle’s martyrdom. For 
-detuils see the several 4g ME Baur only 
admits the genuineness of four: viz., Romans, 
1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, and Galatians ; 
but most critics believe the others also to 
have been the work of the great Apostle. 


Pauline-theology, s. 

Script. & Theol. : The teaching of St. Paul 
as gathered from his sermons. and addresses 
briefly reported in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and his Epistles. [PauLine-episties.] He 
gives prominence to the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith without the deeds of the law 
(Acts xiii. 39; Rom. iti, 19-31; iv. 1-25; v.1; 

l. ii. 16; iii. 8, 24, &c.). But he so states 
the doctrine as not to encourage sin (Rom vi. 
1-23), and of the three Christian graces he 
.assigns the pre-eminence to love, rendered in 
the A. V. charity (1 Cor. xiii. 13). The Apostle 
.of the Gentiles, he contends against numerous 
gainsayers that the middle wall of partition 
between the Jewsand the Gentiles is broken 
-down, both now standing ou the same foot- 
ing as brethren in Christ (Rom. iii. 29; 
Bphes. ii, 11-22; iii, 1-11; Col. i, 21, 22; 
iii. 11). But he speaks of his countrymen 
with the tenderest affection (Rom. ix. 1-5). 
The ceremonies of the older economy he re- 

rded as but temporary, and as standing to 
Christ and the newer one in the relation of 
_a shadow to sulstance (Col. ii. 16, 17). These 
broad views rendered the Apostle an object 
of suspicion to the Hebrew converts (Acts 
xxi. 20-21), and excited the most deadly ani- 
mosity against. him on the part of the unbe- 
lieving Jews (Acts xxii. 21, 22). Baur and 
others of the Tiibingen school consider that 
St. Paul, in emancipating himself from the. 
Judaic prejudices in which the other apostles 
were entangled, became the real founder of 


DOU, b6y; PSUt, {Owl ; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, 


ey owed their name’ 


Paulicianism—pause 


Christianity as a universal religion; but 
Prof, Otto Pfleiderer, of Berlin, ~| the Hib- 
bert Lectures for 1885, rejects this extreme 
view, and considers Pauline Christianity as a 
genuine development of the teaching of Jesus. 


Paul'-in-igm, s. [Ger Paulinismus; Fr. 
Puutinisme,} 

Church Hist. ; A term introduced to denote 
the corpus of bine 3 4 found in, or deducible 
from, the writings of St. Paul. 

“ Having investigated in detall th 1 hed 
by Paul... it need not merrnise rep Sinton ie condict 
break out on several pointa between Panlinism and 
Jewish Christianity." — Paeiderer: Paulinism (od. 
Peters), fi. 1. 


Paul-in-ize, Paul'-in-ige, v.t. & i, [Eng. 
Paulin(e) ; -ize.] oo me 
A. Trans. : To impart a Pauline tone to, 
mie too much.”"— Atheneum, Oct. 3, 
B, Intrans, : To adopt the Pauline method 
or tone of thought. 


“The markedly Paulinising tendency of this gospel 
{Luke} has given it great importance.”"—F/. C. Bar ? 
Church Hist. (ed. Menzies), i. a <i 


Paul-ist, s. [See def.] 

Church Hist. (Pl.): The popular name given 
in America to members of the Institute of 
Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle, a 
congregation founded in New York in 1858, 
by the Rey, I. T, Hecker and some companions, 
with the sanction of the Pope (Pius 1X.) The 
work of the congregation is parochial duty, 
an missions, education of their novices, 
and literary work. They have a monthly 
magazine, the Catholic World. 


paul’-ite, s. [After the island of St. Paul 
Labrador, where first found; suff, -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A variety of Hypersthene (q.v.), 
exhibiting glittering reflections, which are 
partly due to chemical alteration. 


paulite-rock, s. 
Petrol.: Arock consisting of labradorite and 
the variety of enstatite called paulite (q.v.). 


paul-lin’-i-a, s. [Named by Linneus after 
Simon Paulli, professor of botany at Copen- 
hagen, and author, in 1640 and 1648, of Lot- 
anical works.] 

Bot.: A genus of Sapindee, Mostly climb- 
ing shrubs, with tendrils and compound 
leaves. About eighty species are known, 
all but one West African species being natives 
of tropical America, The powdered seeds of 
Paullinia sorbilis are called Brazilian cocoa 
and guarana (q.v.); the succulent aril of P. 
subrotunda is eaten; the Indians of Guiana 
use the juice of P. Curwru to poison their 
arrows; P. australis is supposed to yield the 
dangerous Lecheguana honey. An_ intoxi- 
cating liquor is made on the banks of the 
Oronoco from P. Cupana, P. pinnata is 
highly deleterious. 


pault’-ing, s. [Petrya.] 


*paum, * pawm, vt. &%. [A corrupt. of 
palm, Vv. (q.¥.).] 
A. Trans. ; To impose by frand ; to palm off. 
B, Intrans.: To cheat at cards, 


“The ladies think it no crime to paum handromely.” 
—Journey thro’ England, 


*paume, s. [Fr] 
1. he palm of the hand, 
2. A ball; a hand-ball. 


we paunce (1), 8. [Pansy.] 


* paunce (2), pawnee, s. [0. Fr.) A coat 
of mail. [(PAUNCH, s.] 
“Thrughe pawnce and platez Byles ol re kong od 
*pauncenar, s. [Eng. pawnce (2); -nar.] 
(See extract.) 


“The troops called Pauncenars appear in the Roll 
of the Army before Calais in 1946, their Ry, being the 
gaine as that of the mounted archers. They are pro- 
bably named from the armour they wore, the paunice, 
or panzar.”—Gentleman's Magazine, Feb. 1858, p. 125. 


pAunch, *paunche, s. [0. Fr. panche, 
pounce (i'r. panse), from Lat. panticem, accus. 
of pantes = the paunch ; Sp. panga.) 
I. Ordinary Language: ° 
1. The belly and its contents. 


“ Fat paunches have lean pates,” 
* Shakesp. : Love's ohoute Lost, 1. 1. 


2. The first and largest stomach in rumina- 
ting quadrupeds, into which the food is 
received before ruminating. 
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3. The rim of a bell; the part against 
which the clapper strikes, 
Il. Naut.: A thickly thrummed mat of sen. 
.nit wrapped around a spar or rope to keep it 
* from chaling. 


* pauneh, vt. [Pauncn, s.] 


1. To pierce or rip the belly ; to eviscerate, 
to disembowel. 
“With a log 


Batter his skull, or panes bias Yen) a omg ‘i 
akesp, : Tempest, 
2. To stuff with food. 


“Now yo see him fed, paunched as lions are.”"— 
Udal: Apoph. of Erasmus, nr 382, 


*paunch-ard, * pawnch-erde, s. [Paun' 
8.] A waist-belt, (Cathol. peta hen 


paunch-y, «. (Eng. pawnch ; -y.] Having 
a large or fat paunch ; Cig-beltiede 1 piatense 
Ske by Boz; Mr. John Dounce,) 


paune, 8s, [Pong.] 


*paun-sone, s. [0. Fr. pancire.] A coat of 
mail; a paunce. [Paunce (2), s.] 
“A pesane and a paunsone.” Morte Arthure, 3,458, 


pau’-pér, s. [Lat. = a poor person.) 

1. Ord, Lang.: A poor person ; specif. one 
who through poverty becomes chargeable to 
the parish. 

2, Law: One who from poverty is allowed 
to sue in forma pauperis. 


“Thus paupers, that is, such as will swear them- 
selves not worth five pounds, have writs gratis, and 
counsel and attorney assigned them without fee, and 
are excused the payment of costs."—Blackstone > Com © 
ment., bie iii., ch. 14. 


* pAw-peér-éss, s. 
female pauper, 
Traveller, iti) 


(Eng. powper; -ess.] A 
(Dickens : Uncommercial 


pau-pér-ism, s. (Eng. pauper; -ism.] The 
state or condition of being a pauper ; the state 
of those who, through poverty, are chargeable 
to the community ; paupers collectively. 


“English j aited he oe is the direct result of an wbnor- 
mal state of society, and has been induced by law."— 
Brit. Quarterly Review, lvii-. (1873), 198. 


pau-pér-i-tious, s. (Mod. Lat. pauperitius, 
from Lat. pawper = a poor man.) 
Bot.: Poor; having a starved appearance, 
(Pasxton.) 
*pau-pér-1-za-tion, s. [Eng. pauperiz(e) ; 
-ation.] The act or process of pauperizing, or 
reducing to a state of pauperism. 


“There is no pauperization of the peasantry around," 
—Black: Adventures of a Phaéton, ch. xvi. 


pau-pér-ize, pau’-pér-ise, v.t. (Eng. pau- 
per; -ize.) To reduce to @ state of pauperism. 


“Tt has virtually pauperised the English peasant.” 
—B6rit. Quarterly Review, vii. (1873), 199. 


* pau’ -pér-olis, a. [Ehg. pauper; -ous.] 
oor; relating to or connected with the poor ; 
employed for the benefit of the poor. 
“A stock employed in God's banks for pauperous 
and pious uses."—Ward ; Sermons, p. 173. 
pau-rip’-d-da, s. pl. [Gr. radpos (pauros)= 
few, and movs (pous), genit. modds (podos) = 
a foot.] 
Zool. : An order of Myriopoda, with branched 
antenne, established for the reception of the 
genus Pauropus (q.v.). 


paur’-6-piis, s. [Gr. radpos (pawros) = few, 
and novs (pous) = foot,] 
Zool. : The single genus of the order Panro- 
oda, established by Sir John Lubbock, dur- 
as his investigations on the Thysanura (q.v.). 
The body consists of eight segments, besides 
the head, each segment bearing many short, 
and a few long, bristles. The antenn® are 
five-jointed, and branched. There are two 
British species, Pauwropus hualeyt and P. pe- 
dunculatus ; and others have been discovered 
in North America, 


* pau-sa’-tion, * pau-sa-ci-on, s.  [Lat. 
pausatio, from paso = to cease.} The act of 
pausing or stopping ; a pause, a stop, a stay, 


pause, s. [Fr., from Late Lat. pausa= a pause ; 
Gr. rade (pausis), from mavw (paud) = to 
cause to stop; mavouat (pauomai)=to stop; 
Sp. & Port. peusa; Ital. pausa, posa.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, A stop; a cessation or intermission of ae- 
tion, speaking, playing, &c. ; a temporary rest. 
“She dreatls 


An instant’s pause, and lives but while she moves.” 
Cowper > Task, i. 87. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shiis- -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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2. A stop made, and time taken for con- 
sideration or reflection. 

« : 5 ; ” 
a Mae anT a8 oe Pee aite Hania tk 
*3, Suspense, doubt, hesitation. 

“T stand in pause where I shall first begin.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, iii. 8 
4. A break or paragraph in writing. 


“He writes with warmth, which ua en ceen 
method, and those partitions and pauses which men, 
educated in the schools, observe.”—Locke. 


5, A mark (—) to denote cessation or sus- 
pension of the voice. 

II. Music: A temporary cessation of the 
time of the movement, expressed by the sign 
7» placed over a note or a rest. 


pau e,v.i. (Fr. pauser; Sp. & Port. pausar ; 
Ital. pausare.] [PAvsE, s.] 
1. To make a pause or short stop ; to cease 
or leave off acting or speaking for a time. 


“‘T pause for a reply.” 7 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iii. 2. 


2. To stay or wait. 


“ Pause a day or two 
Before you hazard.” a 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 


*3. To take time for consideration or re- 
flection ; to reflect, to deliberate. 


“ Other offenders we will pause upon.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., v. 5. 


*4, To hesitate, to hold back, to delay. 

“Why doth the Jew pause? Take thy forfeiture.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

*5. To be intermitted ; to cease; to leave 


“ The pealing organ and the pausing choir.” 
Tickell: Death of Mr. Addison. 


*6, (Reflex): To repose one’s self. 
“We want a little personal strength, and pause us.” 
hakesp.: 2 Henry IV., iv. 4. 
* paus’-ér, * paws-er, s. [Eng. paus(¢) ; -er.] 
One who pauses ; one who deliberates. 
“The expedition of my violent love 
Outruns the pauser, reason.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, ii, 3. 
A - 
paus-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [PAUSE, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : A pause, a cessation, an inter- 
mission. 


* paus-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. pausing; -ly.] 

After a pause ; with pauses ; deliberately 

“This pausingly ensued” 

Shakesp. ; Henry VIIT., i. 2. 
pAus’-si-dax, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pauss(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Entom.: An anomalous family of Beetles, 
believed to have affinity to the Ozenine (q.v.), 
which they resemble in their elytra and their 
power of _crepitation. Small oblong insects 
with varied antenne, but normally ending in 
a bulb; mouth on the under side of the head ; 
tarsi normally five; elytra with a small fold 
near the apex. Found in ants’ nests, chiefly 
in Asia, Africa, and Australia. Known species 
more than a hundred. 


paus’-siis, s. [From Gr. Uavaos (Pausos) = 
amountain in Greece. (Agassiz.) Etym. doubt- 
ful. (McNicoll.)] 
Entom.: The typical genus of Pausside. 
Paussus favieri is found in the south-west of 
Europe, the rest are more southerly beetles. 


paut, pat,s. [Indian.] Jute. 


* pautener, * pawtener, * pawtner, s. 
[O. Fr. pautonnier = a vagabond ; pautonniere 
=a shepherd’s scrip.] 

1. A purse, a bag. 

“ He put in his pautener an nouue and a komb.” 
Political Songs & Poems, p. 39. 

2. A vagabond. 


“Thou ne askapest nought ous, pautener.” 
Sir Ferumbras, 859, 


paux’-3,s. (Native name.] 
Ornith,: A synonym of Ourax (q.v.). 


“pa-vache’,s. [PAvisz.] 


* pa-vade’,s. [Etymol. doubtful.] Some kind 
of weapon of offence ; prob. a dagger. 


“By his belt he bare a long pavade, 
And of a sword full trenchant was the blade.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 3,927. 


* pav-age (age as ig), s. [PAVIAGE.] 
* pa-vais’, s. [PAvIsE.] 
*pa-van’, *pav-ane, * pav-en, * pav-i- 
an, * pav-in, s. [Fr. pavane; Sp. pavana.] 
Mus.: A dance tune of a stately character, 


pause—paving 


deriving its title from Padua, where it is said 
to have been invented, or from Lat. pavo= 
a peacock, because it was danced with “such 
circumstance of dignity and stateliness.” 


“The next in grauitee and goodness vnto this is 
called a pauan, a kinde of staide musicke, ordained 
for graue dauncing, and most commonl, made of three 
straines, whereof euerie strain is plaid or song twice. 
A straine they make to contain 8, 12, or 16, semi-briefs. 
as they list, yet fewer than eight I haue not seen in 
any pauan.”—Morley : Introd. to Practicall Musicke. 


pave, v.t. [0.Fr. paver ; Fr. paver, from Lat. 
pavo, & corrupt form of pavio=to beat, to 
strike, to tread the earth hard and even; Gr. 
mraiw (paid) = to beat, to strike.] To beat or 
lay down firmly or evenly, with stone, brick, 
or other material, for traffic by passengers or 
vehicles ; to make a hard, level surface upon 
with stone, bricks, &c. 
“To pave thy realm, and smooth the broken ways, 
Earth from her womb a flinty tribute pays. 
Gay ; Trivia, i. 
¥ To pave a way: To prepare a way or 
passage; to facilitate the introduction or 
progress of, 


“It might open and pave a prepared way to his own 
title."—Bucon : Henry VII. 


pa/-vé, s. [Fr. pavé.] The pavement. 


J Nymphe dw pavé: A street-walker, a 
prostitute. 


paved, po. par. ora. [PAvE, v.] 


paved-way,s. A tramway whose tracks 
are of stone. 


pave’-mént, *pav-i-ment, *pa-ment, 
*paw-ment, s. [Fr. pavement, from Lat. 
pavimentum, from pavio=to beat, to ram ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. pavimento.] 

1, The hard covering of the surface of a 
road or footway ; a floor or covering of stones, 
brick, wood, &c., laid evenly on the earth, so 
as to form a level, hard, and convenient 
passage. Among the pavements now in use 
the most common are macadam, granite 
cubes, asphalt, and wood for vehicular 
traffic, and York-stone, asphalt, or tar-paving 
for footpaths. 


“(T] like a top am whirled, which boys forsport ~ 
Lash on the pavement of a level vourt.” 
Grainger: Tibullus, i. 5. 
2. A path or road paved with brick, stone, 
wood, &c. ; a paved path. 


“That he once had trod its pavement, that he once had 
breathed its air.” Longfellow: Nuremberg. 


3. The paved footway at the sides of a street. 


4, A decorative or ornamental flooring of 
coloured or plain tiles, stone, or brick. 


* pave’-mént, v.t. (PAVEMENT, s.] To pave; 
to floor with stones, tiles, bricks, or other 
solid materials. 


“What an house hath he put him [man] into! how 
gorgiously arched, how richly,pavemented,""—Bp, Hall: 
Select Thoughts, cent. 1, § 7. 


* pav-en, «a. 


pav’-ér, s. [Eng. pav(e), v. 3 -er.] 
1, A pavior or pavier (q.v.). 
* 2, A paving-stone. 


“Ye material that these little pavers are set in, isa 
floor of lime and sand.’—Diary of A. de la Pryme 
(Surtees Soc.), p. 212. 


* pav-é-sade’,s. [Fr.] A canvas screen ex- 
tended along the side of a ship in an engage- 
ment to prevent the enemy from observing 
the operations on board. 


(Eng. pav(e); -en.] Paved. 


* pav-ese, pa-vesse, v.f. [PAvEsE, s.] To 
shield, to cover, to defend with, or as witha 
pavise. 


“They had moche adoo, sauynge they were well 
pauessed, for they on the walles caste downe stoones, 
and hurt many.”—Berners: Froissart; Cronycle, 
vol. ii., ch, xe. 


* pav-ese, * pa-vesse, s. 


pa'-vi-a, s. [Named after Peter Paiv, a Dutch 
botanist, once professor at Leyden.] 

_ Bot. : A genus of Hippocastanes. Middle- 
sized deciduous trees or shrubs, like horse- 
chestnuts, but with the leaves and the flowers 
euler the petals erect and narrow, the fruit 
smooth. 


*pav-i-age (age as 18), s. 
-~iage.) 
1, A tax for the paving of streets or high- 
ways ; a paving-rate. 
_ 2, A toll for passing over the territory or 
jurisdiction of another. 


* pav-i-an, s. [Pavan.] 


(PAVISE.] 


[Eng. pave; 


* pav-id, a. [Lat. pavidus.] Timid, fearful. 
“The lamb or the pavid kid."—Thackeray : Round- 
about Papers, xxxii. 


* pa-vid'-i-ty, s. [Pavrp.] Timidity, fear- 
fulness. 


pa-vi-ét-in, s. [Mod. Lat. pavi(a); -etin.] 
[FRAXETIN.] 
pav -i-in, s. 
(FRAXIN.] 
pa-vil’-i-6n, *pav-e-lon, * pa-vil-ioun, 
* pa-vil-li-on, *pav-y-lon, s. [Fr. pavil- 
lon, from Lat. papilionem, ace. of papilio = (1) 
a butterfly, (2) a tent.J 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, A tent, a marquee, a temporary movable 
habitation. 


“The tables in a proud pavilion, spread 
With flowers below, and tissue over head.” 
Dryden: Theodore & Honoria, 28% 


* 2. A canopy, @ covering. 

“He, only he, heav’n’s blue pavilion spread.” 
Sandys: Paraphrase of Job. 

II. Technically : 


1. Anat.: The ala, or greater part of the : 
external ear. 

2. Architecture: 

(1) An isolated building of ornamental 
character. 

(2) A turret rising from the general height 
of a building. 

(8) A projecting 
apartment of a build- 
ing. 

(4) A tent-shaped 
roof, 

3. Her.; A cover- 
ing in form of a tent, 
investing the armour- 
ies of sovereigns, 

4, Jewel. : The part of a diamond or other 

_gem below the girdle and between it and the 
collet. 

5. Mil.: A flag, ensign, banner, or colours. 


6. Music: [PavILiLon]. 


pavilion-roof, s. 
Arch.: A roof sloping or hipped equally on 
all sides. (Gwitt.) 


* pa-vil’-i-on, v.t. [Pavitioy, s.] 
1. To furnish or cover with tents. 


“Tn Mahanaim where he saw 
The field pavilion’d with his guardians bi 
Milton: F. L., 


2. To shelter in tents, to encamp. 


“So with the battening flocks the careful swain 


Abides pavilion'd on the y plain. 


Pope: Homer ; Odyssey iv. 560. 
pavillon (as pa-vé-yon’), s._ [Fr.] 
Music: The bell of a horn, or other instru< 
ment of a like. kind. 
| Flite a Pavillon: 


Music: An organ stop, the pipes of which 
are surmounted by a bell. 


pavillon - chinois, s. 
LION. ] 


* pav’-in, s. [Pavan.] 


pav -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [PAvE, v.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As substantive; 
1. The act, operation, or process of laying 
down or covering with a pavement. 
2. A pavement. 


paving-beetle, s. A rammer used by 
paviors, 


paving-board, s. A board or number 
of persons entrusted with the superinten- 
bare of the paving of a town, city, or dis- 
rict. 


paving-rate, s. A rate or tax for the 
ee aa of the paving of a town, city, or 
istric’ 


paving-stone, s. A large stone prepared 
and dressed for laying down as a pavement. 


paving-tile, s. A flat brick for pavi 
floors. Such are often of an comment 
character, enamelled, encaustic, &c. Tiles 
employed in offices, kitchens, &c., are usually 
from 9 to 12 inches square, 


(Mod. Lat. pavi(a); -mJ] 


PAVILION 


ht * 
- 215, 


[CHINESE-PAVI- 


* ~ - vv oe DES Ue ea a eS 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé,.sdn ; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, S¥rian, 2#,.cc=é:ev=a: ai = kw. 


w 


, 


pav-i-or, pav-i-ér, s. (0. Fr. pavewr, from 
Low Lat. * pavitor.) — ta ; 
1, One who lays pavements ; a paver. 


“ For thee the sturd vior thi the 
Whilst every robetiia fnberiiay tenet teeta 
Gay : Trivia, i. 


—- Aslab or brick used for paving ; a paving- 
one. 

3. An instrument used in laying pavements ; 
a rammer for driving paving-stones. 


* piv -i-sade, s. [Pavesape,] 


* pav -ise, * pav-ais, * pa-vache, * pav- 
ese, * pav-ice, * pav-ish, s. (Fr. pavois; 
QO. Fr. ipave = a covering.) 

Mil. Antig.: A large shield ¥y 
covering the autire body, = (y 
and carried by a soldier “A 
in the middle ages @ t 
(hence called a pa- 
visor) for his own pro- 
tection, as well as that 
of the archer before 
whom he stationed him- 
self. They were often 
six feet or more in 
height. 


“ and after that the 
shot was done which 
they defended with 
ape they came 

—— mp 
—Grafton: Henry 
VIIZ. (an. 5). 


* pav’-is-or, s. 
Eng. pavis(e) ; -or.] A soldier who carried a 
pavise (q.v.). 


pa’-vo,s. [Lat. =a peacock.] 

1, Astron.: One of Bayer’s constellations 
—— between Sagittarius and the South 

‘ole. 

2. Ornith. : Peacock; the typical genus of 
the sub-family Pavonin# (q.v.). Bill moderate; 
base of culmen elevated ; wings rather short, 
tail long, upper coverts very long, extending 
beyond the tail feathers. Tarsi longer than 
the middle toe, spurred in the male. 
Three species are known, Pavo cristatus, 
the Common, P. muticus, the Javan, and 
P. nigripennis, the Black-shouldered Pea- 
cock. (The authorities for and against 
the validity of the last species are Dr 
Sclater (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1860, p. 221), 
and Darwin (Anim. & Plants under 
Domes. (ed. 1858), i. 290). 


* pa'-von, s. (0. Fr.] A flag borne 
Py knight in the middle ages, 
upon which his arms were em- 
blazoned. It was ofatriangular (Cire. ap. 
form, and affixed to the upper 1) 
part of his lance, resembling the pennon, but 
smaller. 


pa-vo-nar-i-a, s. (Lat. pavo, genit. pavo- 
nis); Lat. fem. sing. adj. suff. aria.) 

Zool. : A genus of Pennatulide (q.v.). The 
polype-mass is quadrangular in shape. 


*pa-vone’, s. [Ital., from Lat. pe (genit. 
‘pavonis) =a peacock.] A peacock. 
“ More ey as than the proud Pavone 
Beares in his boasted fan. 
Spenser ; PF. Q., TIL. xi. 47. 
pa-vo-ni-a (1), s. (Lat. pavo, genit. pavonis 
=a peacock.) 
1. Entom.: A genus of Butterflies, family 
Nymphalide. 
2. Zool.: A madrepore having the eminences 
surrounding the star-like depressions raised 
in leaflets or crests furrowed on both sides. 


pa-vo-ni-a (2), s. [Named after Don Josef 
Pavon, M.D., of Madrid, a traveller in Peru, 
and co-author with Ruez, ofa Flora Peruviana. 
(Paston.)} 

Bot.: A genus of Malvacee, tribe Urenev. 
Small shrubs or herbs found in tropical 
America and Asia, Pavonia odorata is culti- 
vated in Indian and Burmese gardens for its 
fragrant flowers. Its roots are given in fever, 
inflammation, and hemorrhage. It yields a 
fibre, as does P. zeylanica, which is wild in 
India. P. diwreticais prescribed in Brazil as a 
diuretic, but is supposed to act simply as an 
emollient. 


* pa-vo-ni-an, a. (Lat. pavo, genit. pavonis 
=a peacock.] Of or pertaining to a peacock. 


“ Inetinct or inspiration . . . directed my choice to 
Wie beanien pati soe they 2 The Doctor. (Pref.) 


an 
Ee 


PAVise. (From Froissart.) 


PAVON. |} 


pavior—pawnbroker 


*pa-von-i-da, s. pl. [Lat. 
von{is); fem, pl. adj. suff. -ida.) 
Ornith.: According to Swainson, a family 
of Rasores, approximately co-extensive with 
the modern family Phasianide (q.v.). 


pa-vo-ni-ne, s. pl. (Lat. pavo, genit. 
von(is) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] Sil 
Ornith. : A sub-family of Phasianidw (q.v.). 
Plumage gia | covered with spots or 
ocelli. Tail usually much lengthened, full, 
with the webs in certain species very long and 
split into threads. Upper mandible ine. 
overlapping the under one. It contains four 
genera, Pavo, Polyplectron, Argus, and Cross- 
optilon. Habitat, the Oriental region. 


pav’-6-nine, a. & s, (Lat. pavoninus, from 
pavo, genit. pavonis = a peacock.) 

A, As adjective : 

*1. Of or pertaining to a peacock; re- 
sembling a peacock. 

2. Resembling the tail of a peacock ; irides- 
cent. (Said of ores, &c., which exhibit the 
brilliant hues of the peacock’s tail.) 

B, As subst.: Peacock's-tail tarnish; the 
iridescent lustre found in some ores and 
metallic products. 


pa-vo-ni-oiis, a. (Mod. Lat. pavonius, from 
pavo =a peacock.] 
Bot. : Spotted so as to resemble a peacock. 
(Pazton.) 


* piv-d-nize, v.i. [Lat. pavo, genit. pavonis 
=a peacock ; Eng. suff. -ize.] To act or com- 
port one’s self like a peacock. 

paw, *pawe, s. [Etym. doubtful; prob. 
Celtic; cf. Wel. pawen = a paw, a claw; 
Corn. paw =a foot; Bret, pad, pav =a paw, 
a large hand.] 

1. The foot of a quadruped having claws, 


as of a lion, a dog, 


“ When the imperial Hoa’s flesh is gored, 
He rends and tears it with his wrathful paw,” 
Marlowe ; Edward II, v. 1. 


2. The hand. (Used jocularly.) 
cage ise th perq isite of ; 
Though black as et that grapples well for gold?” 
Young ; Night Thoughts, iv. 348. 

paw, v.i. & t. (Paw, s.] 

A. Intrans.: To draw the forefoot along 
the ground ; to scrape with the forefoot. 

** Mad with his anguish, he begins to rear, 

Paw with his hoofs aloft, and lash the air.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad viii. 108, 

B. Transitive: 

1. To scrape with the forefoot ; to draw the 
forefoot along. 


“ The courser baa ted 6 ground with restless feet.” 


h 
on : Palamon & Arcite, ili. 457. 
2. To fawn upon: as, A dog that paws his 
master. : 
3. To handle roughly or coarsely. 


* pawed, a. [Eng. paw; -ed.] 
1, Having paws. 
2. Broad footed. 


pawk (1), s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Icel. piki 
=animp; Bug. puck.) An art, a wile, a trick. 


pawk (2), s [Etym. doubtful.) A small 
lobster. 


pawk’-Lly, adv. [Eng. pawky; -ly.) Ina 
pawky, cunning, or arch manner. 


pawk’-i-néss, s. (Eng. pawky; -ness.) Qun- 
ning, shrewdness, wiliness. 


“The jar pawkiness, or mingled shrewdness, 
selfishness, humour, and good paytrs of the working- 
man of an old-fashioned Soutch borough."—Morning 
Chronicle, Sept. 7, 1852. 


pawk-y, pawk’-ié, a. [Eng. pawk ; -y, -ie] 
Wily, sly, droll, cunning, arch, (Scotch.) 


“The pawkie auld carle cam ower the lea.”—Scott : 
Antiquary, ch. iv. 


pawl, paul, s. [Welsh pawl=a pole, a 
stake ; cogn. with Lat. palus; Eng. pale, s.] 
A pivoted bar adapted to fall into the notches 
or teeth of a wheel as it rotates in one direc- 
tion, and to restrain it from back motion. 
Used in windlasses, capstans, and similar 
machinery. The pawl acts by gravitation or 
by aspring. [CxtoK, Derent.] 

J Pawl and half-pawl: Two pawls of dif- 
ferent lengths acting on the same wheel. 


pawl-bitt, pawl-post, s. 
Naut. : A timber opposite the middle of the 


pavo, genit. pa-. 
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windlass supporting the paw!s which en 
the ratchet of the barrel. i _—" 


pawl-post, s. (PAw.-biTT.] 


* pawl-press, s. A standing press used 
by bookbinders and printers for pressing 
sheets, &c, 


pawl- 8. 

Naut,: A notched cast-iron rim encircling 
the barrel of the windlass, and serving for 
the pawls to catch in. 


a 
pawn Clyae Pawne (1), *paune (1), *poun, 

poune, *pown,s. [0. Fr. paon, poon, peon 

Fr. pion) ; Sp. peon =a foot-soldier, a pawn ; 
. pido; Ital. pedone = a footiman, = 
a pawn; all from Low Lat. pedonem, accus. of 
pedo =a foot-soldier, from Lat. pes, genit. 
pedis =a foot.) A common man or piece in 
the game of chess. 


“ He byheld the kyng sette yn the play. . . am 
aufyns and pownys."—Gesta Romanorum, p. 70. aed 


pawn (2), s. [Pan (3), 8.J 


pawn (3), * pawne (2), *paune (2), s. (Fr. 
pan = a pane, a piece, a pawn, a pledge, from 
Lat. pannum, accus. of pannus=a cloth, a 
rag, a Rais 3 Dut. pand =a pledge, a pawn: 
Ger. pfand ; O. H. Ger. phant; Icel. pante.] 
1, Anything delivered or deposited as a 
pledge or security for money borrowed; a 
pledge. 
* 2. A pledge for the fulfilment of a promise 
or engagement, 
“Thus fair they parted till the morrow’s dawn; 
For each had laid his plighted faith to pawn, 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, ii. 165. 
* 3. A stake hazarded in a wager. 
“Me 
To wage aintnat tina cnet sake 
Shakesp. ; Lear, i. 
WJ In pawn, At pawn: Pledged; given as 
security. 
“ Alas, sweet wife, my honour is at pawn ; 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ii. 3. 
pawn-ticket, s. A ticket given bya 
pawnbroker to the pawner, containing the 
description of the article pawned, the names 
and addresses of the pawnbroker and pawner, 
the amount of money lent, the conditions of 
the loan, &c. 


pawn, *paune, * pawne, 
poner.) [Pawn (3), s.] 

1. To deliver or deposit as a pledge or 
security for the repayment of money bor- 
rowed ; to pledge. 

“And an: rson to whom any pro) is offered 
to be soit paenads or Galiversd. 4 pry mon 
cause to suspect that it has been stolen, is author’ 
and if in his power is required, to apprehend, 
forthwith to take before a justice the party offe 
the same, together with such property, to be deal 
with according to law.”—JSluckstone; Comment., 
bk, iv., ch, 21, 

*2. To pledge for the fulfilment of a 

promise or engagement. 


“T'll pawn the little blood which I have left, 
To save the innocent.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, ti. & 
* 3. To hazard, to risk, to wage. 


“Such hazard now must brie: Tarquin make, 
Pawning his honour to obtain his Lust.” 
Shakesp, : Rape of Lucrece, 184. 


*pawn’-a-ble,a. (Eng. pawn; -able.] That 
may or can be pawned; capable of being 
pawned. 


“A thing neither San nor saleable."—Jarvis: 
Don Quixote, pt. i, bk. iii, ch, ix. 


pawn’-bro-kér, s. [Eng. pawn, and broker.) 
One who is licensed to lend money on goods 
pawned or pledged at a fixed rate of interest. 

“If a pawnbroker receives plate or jewels as a 

ledge, or security, for the repayment of money lent 

fhereon at a day certain, he has them upon an ex- 

press contract or condition to restore them, if the 
ledger performs his part by redeeming them in due 

timers lackstone: Comment., bk, ii., am 20, 

9] The Emperor Augustus Cesar, B.c. 81, 
instituted a fund for lending to needy persons 
on pledge. The institutions, called ‘‘ Monti 
di Pieta,” arose at Perugia in Italy about a.p. 
1462. The first pawnbrokers in England were 
Lombards, and the three balls still used as 
their insignia are said to have been derived 
from the arms of the Medici family, adopted, 
according to legend, in memory of Averardo de 
Medici, a commander under Charlemagne, who 
slew a giant and kept his mace or club, with 
three balls at the top, as.atrophy. Efforts are 
being made to reform the business of pawn- 
broking in the United States, and bring it 
under municipal control. 


vt, [(O. Fr. 


ee 
boil, b6y; PSU, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin ; -fion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


-sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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pawn’-bro-king, s. [lng. pawn, and 
broking.] The business or trade of a pawn- 
broker. 


* pawn-cherde, s. [PAUNCHARD.] 


*pawn-ee’, s. [Eng. pawn; -ee.] One who 
takes anything in pawn ; one to whom any- 
thing is delivered in pawn. 

pawn -ér, * pawn’-or, s. [Eng. pawn, v. ; 
-er.] One who pawns or pledges anything as 
security for the repayment of money borrowed. 

[Papaw.] 


* paw-per, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A bird like 
aswan. (Harrison: Descript. Eng., p. 223.) 


paw-paw, s. 


pax, s. [Lat. = peace.] 

DLeclesiology & Church History : 

1. The Kiss of Peace. In the early Church 
the Roman osculwm was adopted and raised 
to a spiritual significance (Rom. xvi. 16; 1 
Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor, xiii. 12; 1 ‘Uhess. v. 26). 
To obviate possible danger from this custom, 
the Apostolic Constitutions strictly decreed 
the separation of the sexes at public worship. 
The pax was given at mass in the Western 
Churches till the thirteenth century, when 
Archbishop Walter (of York) in 1250 intro- 
duced the metal pax [2], and its use spread to 
the Continent. The pax is 
now only given at high 
masses, and the formal em- 
brace [J] substituted for the 
kiss is confined to those in 
the sanctuary. 

2. An osculatorium ; at 
first probably a crucifix, then 
a plate of metal adorned 
with a figure of Christ eruci- 
fied, or some other pious 
picture or emblem, passed 
among the congregation to 
be kissed as a substitute for 
the actual kiss of peace. Its 
use is almost entirely confined to religious 
houses and seminaries. Cvlled also Instru- 
mentum, Tabella Pacis, Pacificale, and Freda 
(from Ger. Friede = peace). 

“And eke he awaiteth to sit, or to go above him in 
the way, or kiss the pvx, or ben incensed ... before 
his neighbour." —Chuucer « Persones Tale. 

{| To give the Pax: f 

Zcclesiol. ; To exchange the formal embrace 
now substituted for the kiss of peace. In the 
Roman High Mass at the Agnus Dei, the 
celebrant (having received the pax from the 
bishop, if he be present) gives it to the 
deacon, who gives it to the sub-deacons, who 

ive it to the assisting clergy. The hands of 
he giver and receiver of the pax are placed 
lightly on each other’s shoulders, they bow, 
and the giver says ‘‘ Pax tecum” (Peace be 
with thee). 


“The paz és not given on the three last days of Holy 
Week.”—Addis & Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. 497. 


* pax’-bréde, * pax’-board, s, [Lat. pax 
= peace, and Eng. brede = board.] The same 
as Pax, 2 (q.v.). 


+pax’-il-lose, a. (Lat. pavillus=astake.] 
Geol. &e.: Resembling a small stake. 


pax -wAx, * pick’-wAx, pax’-Y-wax-y, 
s. [A corrupt. of fax-iwax, from fax (A.S. feax, 
Sex) = hair, and waz (A.S. weaxan) = to grow ; 
ef. Ger. haarwachs = lit. hairgrowth.j A name 
given by butchers to the strong stiff tendons 
running along each side of the neck of large 
quadrupeds to the middie of the back. It 
diminishes the muscular effort necessary to 
support the head in a horizontal position. 


* Which aponeurosis (a nervous ligament of a great 
thickness and strength) is taken notice of by the 
vulgar by the name of fixfax, or ECM, or whit- 
leather.”—Lay : On the Creation, pt. i. 


pay (1), *pai-en *paye, v.t.&%. [0. Fr. 
paier, paer (Fr. payer), from Lat. paco = to ap- 
pie to pacify ; Low Lat. yaco = to pay, from 

t. pax, genit. pacis=peace; Sp. & Port. 

pagar; Ital. pagare.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To please, to satisfy, to content. 

“B ; , ET Ga ate 
rene Hey with these thingis."— Wycliffe: 1 
2. To satisfy or quit an obligation or debt 

to; to recompense or repay for goods or 
property received or bought; to discharge 
one's obligation or debt to. 


3. To recompense, compensate, or remuner- 


PAX, 


F pawnbroking—pea 


" ate for services rendered or work done. (Lit. | pay’-a-ble, a. [Fr. payable; Ital. pagabile,} 


é fig.) } 
“ She I love, or laughs at all my pain, 
Or knows her worth too well, and pays me with 
disdain.” Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii. 839. 


4, To give an equivalent for. 

5. To requite ; to quit scores with; to re- 
taliate on ; to punish; to have satisfaction of. 

“T follow'd me close, and with a thought, seven of 

the eleven I paid.”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., li. 4. 

6. To discharge, as a debt or obligation, by 
giving that which is owing or due; to de- 
liver the amount or value of to the person to 
whom it is due. 

“ Pay that thou owest.”—Matthew xviii. 28. 

7. To discharge or fulfil as a duty or obliga- 
tion ; to fulfil, perform, or render duly. 


“I have peace-offerings with me; this day have I 
paid my yows.”"—Proverbs vii. 14, 


8. To give, to render, to offer, without any 
obligation being implied : as, To payaddresses, 
to pay court, to pay a visit. 

9. To deliver or hand over in discharge of a 
debt or obligation. 


“An hundred talents of silver did the children of 
Ammon pay.’—2 Chronicles xxvii. 5. 


B. Intransitive: 
1, To make payment ; to discharge a debt. 


“The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again.”— 
Psalm xxxvii. 21. 


2. To make a return, requital. or satisfaction. 

3. To yield a suitable or satisfactory return ; 
to be worth the pains, trouble, or expense 
incurred ; to be remunerative. 

“It pays to be petty.”—Scribner’s Magazine, May, 

1880, p. 146. 

G1. To pay of: 

(1) To discharge, as a debt, fully; to pay 
the full amount of. 

(2) To pay the wages owing to, and dis- 
charge: as, To pay off a crew. 

(3) Naut.: To fall to leeward, as the head of 
a ship. 

2. To pay for: 

(1) To atone for; to make amends for. 

(2) To give equal value for; to bear the 
expense of, 

3. To pay on: To beat or thrash vigorously. 

4, To pay out: 

(1) Ord. Lang. : To retaliate on; to punish ; 
to take satisfaction of. 

(2) Naut.: To cause or allow to run out; 
to slacken, to extend. 

“It was marvellous to me how the boatman could 

see... to pay out the line.”—Field, Dec. 17, 1885. 

5. To pay the piper: To bear the cost, ex- 

pense, or trouble ; to be mulcted. 


pay,s. [Pay,¥v.] An equivalent, recompense, 
return, or compensation for money due, goods 
purchased, or services performed; salary, 
wages. 

“From the time of the siege of Veii the armies of 
Rome received pay for their service during the time 
which they remained in the field."—Smith : Wealth 
of Nations, bk. v., ch. i 

GQ) Full-pay: The pay or allowance to 
officers and non-commissioned officers, free 
from any deduction. 


(2) Half-pay : [HALF-Pay]. 


pay-bill, s. A bill or statement stating the 
amounts to be paid to workmen, soldiers, &c. 


pay-car, s. The car used by paymasters 
on railroads. : 


pay-clerk, s. A clerk who pays the 
wages to workmen. 


pay-day s. The day on which payment 
of a debt, wages, &c., is to be made. 


pay-list, s. 
1. Ord Lang. : A pay-bill. 
2. Mil.: The quarterly account rendered 


to the War Office by a paymaster. [Pay- 
MASTER. ] 


pay-office, s. An office or place where 
payment is made of wages, salaries, pensions, 
debts, &c. 


pay-roll, s. 


pay (2), v6. 
pegar = to cement together, from Lat. pico = 
to pitch ; picem, aceus. of pix = pitch.] 

Naut.: To cover or fill with a waterproof 
composition or substance, as the bottom of a 
vessel, a seam, a mast, yard, or rope. The 
materials used are tar, pitch, tallow, resin, or 
combinations of them. 


A pay-bill. 


(Sp. pega = a varnish of pitch; : 


1. Capable of being paid ; suitable or fit to 
be paid. 

“Titles only 
Olbion, 8.9. (Til 


2. Due; to be paid ; legally enforceable. 


ay-ee’, s. [Eng. pay; -ee.] One to whom 

ett is paid . the person named in a bill or 
note to whom the payment of the amount 
denoted is to be made. 


ayable to Hercules,”"—Drayton ; Poly 
ust.) 


* pay-en, s.&a. [PAcan.] 


pay-é'-na, s. (Named after M. Payen, a 
French chemist.] 

Bot.: A genus of Sapotacee. Shrubs with 
elliptic leaves and axillary flowers. Payena 
Maingayi is a native of Malacca, and yields 
gutta percha. The wood of P. lucida is used 
for planking. 


pay’-ér, s. (Eng. pay; -er.] One who pays; 
specif., in a bill or note the person named whe 
has to pay the holder. 
“Tngrateful payer of my industries.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Knight of Malta, iv. 
pay’-mas-teér, s. [Eng. pay, and master.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who regularly paye 
wages, salaries, &c. 
2. Mil. & Naval: An officer whose duty it 
is to pay the salaries and wages of the oflicers 
and men. 


pay’-mént, * paie-ment, s. [O. Fr. paie 
ment; Fr. payement; Sp., Port., & Ital. paga= 
mento. } 

1. The act of paying or compensating; the 
discharge of a debt or obligation. 

2. That which is paid or given in compen- 
sation for or discharge of a debt or obligation ;. 
reward, requital, return. 

“ Too little payment for so great a debt.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, V. 2 
3. Chastisement ; beating. 


pay’-mis-tréss, s. [Eng. pay, and mistress.} 
A female who pays, or who acts as paymaster. 


* payne, s. [PArn.] 


pay’-nim, pai-nim, * pay-nym, * pay- 
nyme, s. [O. Fr. paienisme, patanisme, trom 
Low Lat. paganismus = paganism. [PaGan.]} 
*1, The countries of pagans; heathen lands; 
pagandom. 
““Thys word was sonne wide in paynyme ybrogt 


So that princes in paynyme were of grete thogt.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 408, 


2. A pagan, a heathen. 
“With Peynim and with Saracen 
At length a truce was made.” 
Scott: William & Helen, iii 

payn’-ize, v.t. [From the name of the in- 

ventor.] To preserve as wood by .a process 

consisting in placing it in a close chamber, de- 

priving it of its air by means of an air-pump, 

and injecting. successively solutions of sul- 

phuret of calcium, or of barium, and sulphate 

of lime. Wood thus treated is very heavy, 

very durable, and nearly incombustible. 


payor, s. [Payer.] 
pay’-sa, s. [Pice.] 
* payse, v.t. [Potsz.] 


pay’-tine, s. [Named from Payta, a town of 
the province of Truxillo, Peru. ] 
_ Chem. : Cy,Ho4N20. An alkaloid discovered 
in 1870 by Hesse, in a white cinchona bark of 
uncertain origin. It crystallizes in fine 
prisms, and is closely allied to quinidine and 
quinamine. 


Pa’-zand, s. [Zend.] What is sometimes called 
the Parsee sacred language, (See the example.) 


“There is no such distinctive language as the Pazand. 
It is the explanatory language written along with or 
SR ne yon ue Persian, or whatever 
else may be."—Wilson: Parsee Religi i 
(Note a} y ee gion, p. 20L 


P.D. [A corrupt. from pepper-dust (q.v.). 
(For def. see etym,) ae G yd, 


pea, * pese (pl. péas, pease, * pes'-en, 
*pes-Es, * péas'-On), s. [Pisum] 
Hort., &ce.: Pisum sativum. It is an annual 
with a rounded stem, many alternate com- 
ound leaflets, two stipules larger than the 
eaflets, and tendrils at the extremity of the 
stem or branches. Peduncle axillary, one or 
“more commonly two-flowered ; flowers white 


; = 5 alae PPMP) GaRENR Re all, RSV SSS a 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »,o@=6€;ey=a; qu=kwe 


or pale violet; legumes oblong or scimitar- 
shaped, pendulous. It is believed that the 
pea is a native of southern Europe, though it 
is now cultivated in all of the world. 
It has run into many varieties. Green peas 
‘are a luxury; dried or split ones are used for 
soups, or, ground into meal, may be used for 
puddings, (Sugar-pea, PEase-PUDDING.} 


pea-beetle, pea-bug, pea-weevil, s. 

Entom.: Apion pisi, a small weevil with 
gibbous, blue, punctate, sulcate elytra, feeding 
on the pea in Britain and on the continent. 


pea-bug, s. [PEA-BEETLE.] 

pea-chafer, s. The same as Pea-BEETLE. 
pea-chick, s. The young of the peacock. 
‘pea-cod, s. The same as Peas-cop (q.v.). 


pea-crab, s. 
Zool.: The genus Pinnotheres (q.v.), and 
especially Pinnotheres pisum. 

pea-dove, s. 

Ornith. : Zenaida amabilis (Bonap.), Columba 
genaida (Gosse: Birds Jamaica), the Zenaida 
Dove. Habitat, Florida Keys and the West 
Indies. Above, reddish-olive, glossed with 
gray, top of the head and upper parts violet- 
purplish red, paler on chin and throat. 

“ This species, known in Jamaica as the Pea-dove, ts 
Gres, it is Roown an thy Menvtats Loves beet 
Brewer, & Ridgway : North American Birds tll. 38. 

pea-flower, s. A West Indian name for 
Ceutrosema and Clitoria. 


pea-fowl, s. [Prarowr.] 


pea-grit, s. 

Geol. : A series of beds of lower oolitic age 
alivided into three portions: (a) Coarse oolite 
with flattened concretions; (0) bard cream- 
coloured pisolitic rock made up of flattened 
concretions ; and i coarse brown ferruginous 
rock composed of large oolitic ns. Total 
thickness 42 feet. Itis richin shells. (Phillips: 
Geol., ii. 408.) 


pea-gun, s. [PEa-SHOOTER.] 


pea iron-ore, s. 

Min. : A form of Limonite (q.v.), found in 

ea-like concretions, with a concentric struc- 

ure, sometimes adherent, and constituting 
the pisolitic variety. 


pea-magegot, s. 
Enatom: The caterpillar of Tortriz pisi, which 
feeds on the pea. 


pea-nut, s. 
Bot.: Arachis hypogea, the Earth-nut. 


pea-pheasant, s. 
Ornith. : (See extract). 
“Near the Peafowl should be the pooes 
Polyplectron, or Pra-pheasants; otten called Argus 
ts."—Jerdon: Birds of India, 


Pheasan iL, (pt. ti.), 508. 
pea-pod, s. The pod or pericarp of the pea. 
Pea-pod Argus? ; 


Entom.: A rare British butterfly, Lampides 
octica, one of the Blues, a straggler in the 
South of England. 

pea-rifie, s. A rifle havin 
small as to carry a bullet as si 
larger than, a pea. 

pea-shell, s. A pea-pod. 

pea-sheller, s. A contrivance for shell- 
dng peas. 


a bore so 
as, or little 


a-shooter, pea-gun, s. A small tube 
to blow peas throush, 
pea-soup, s. Soup made chiefly of peas, 


pea-starch, s. 

Foods: The starch 
or flour of the com- 
mon pea, Piswm sa- 
tivum, sometimes 
used to adulterate 
wheat flour, oat- 
meal, pepper, &c. 
It is readily de- 
tected by the micro- 
scope, its granules 
‘being oval or kid- 
ney- shaped, and 
having an irregular 
deep fissure run- 
ning down the centre. Roasted peas were 
formerly much used to a‘ulterate coffee, but 
are now seldom employed for that purpose. 


Pell, béy; Pot, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
ian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion = zh 


péage, * pais, * 


peace—peach 


pea-stone, s. 
pea-tree, s. 
Bot. : The genus Sesbania, 


pea-weevil, s. [(Pra-beerTie.] 


( pees, * pes, s. (0. Fr. 
pais (Fr. paix), from Lat. pacem, accus, of pax 
= peace; Sp. & Port. ; Ital, e) A 
state of quiet or tranquillity’; freedom from 
or absence of disturbance, agitation, or dis- 
order: as, 

1, Freedom or exemption from war or hos- 
tilities; absence of civil or foreign strife, 
contention, or quarrel, 

“Mark! wh earna, 

He makes eee ma Crime ~ a? 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, ii, 20. 

2. Public tranquillity ; quiet and order as 

guaranteed and Meoarer” by the laws, 
wai ag papaine, breach of the peace,”—Macaulay : 

3. A state of concord or reconciliation 
between persons or parties ; harmony. 

“Let him make peace with me."—Jsaiah xxvil. 5. 

4, Freedom from agitation or disturbance 
of mind, as from fear, anxiety, anger, &c. ; 
calinness of mind, tranquillity. 

“Great peace have they that love Thy law.”—Psalm 

exix, 165. 

4] The word is found frequently used as an 
interjection = be silent, be still. (Shakesp. : 
Richard IT., v. 2.) 

Shakespeare frequently uses the word as a 
verb, transitively and intransitively. 

*1. Trans.: To keep silent or still; to 
silence, to hush, 

“ Peace-a your tongue.”—Shckesp. : Merry Wives, i. 4. 

*2. Intrans. : To be silent; to be still or quiet. 

“T will not peace.” Shakesp. : Richard IT., v. 2. 

In the following extract peace is perhaps 

= pease, i.€., appease, : 
ol Bg) sapenr pabeused f peace this furie o: 

J (1) Bill of peace: 

Law: A bill brought to establish and_per- 

tuate a right claimed by the plaintiff, which, 

rom its nature, may be controverted by dif- 
ferent persons, at different times, and by dif- 
ferent actions; or where separate attempts 
have been already made unsuccessfully to 
overthrow the same right, and justice requires 
that the party should be quieted therein. 

(2) Breach of the peace: [BREACH], 

(8) Commission of the peace : (COMMISSION, $.]. 

(4) Justice of the peace: [JUSTICE]. 

(5) Peace at any price: Peace at whatever 
cost of loss or dishonour, At certain crises it 
is advocated by two distinct ciasses —those 
who are pusillanimous, and those who believe 
war under any circumstances a crime. 

(6) Peace establishment : The reduced number 
of effective men in the army and navy during 


[Pisotrrx.] 


peace. 

(7) Peace of God and the Church : That cessa- 
tion which the king's subjects anciently had 
from trouble and suit of law, between the 
terms, and on Sundays and holidays, 

(8) To hold one’s peace: To be silent. 

(9) To make a person's peace with another : To 
reconcile the other to him, 


peace-making, s. The making or ar- 
ranging of peace. 
“To pause and deliberate about the peace-making.” 
—Hackluyt : Voyages, \. 613. 


peace-offering, 5. 

1. Ord, Lang.: An offering to procure or 
gain peace, reconciliation, or satisfaction ; 
satisfuction offered to an offended person. 

2. Jewish Antig. : DW (shelem) = retribution, 
remuneration, the giving of thanks. It was a 
male or female animal, without blemish, from 
the herd or the flock; it was to be killed in 
the wilderness at the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation, the blood sprinkled on 
the altar, the fat, &c., consumed for a burnt 
offering (Lev. iii, 1-17 ; Num, vii. 17). 

“ A sacrifice of peace-ofering offer without blemish.” 

—Leviticus ill. 1. 

ace-officer, s. A civil officer whose 
auty it is to pre %nt bresches of the public 
peace, as a police-. mstable. 


* poace-parted, a. Departed from the 
world in peace. 


“ We should profane the service of the dead, 
To sing a requiem, and such rest to her 
As to peace-purted souls.” Shakesp.: Hamlet, v. 1. 
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peace-party, s. A party ina state which 
favours peace, or the making of it. 


Peace society, s. A society establiyhed 
in 1816 to advocate the establishment of uni- 
versal and permanent peace. It has held 
meetings in London, Frankfort, Birmingham, , 
Manchester, Edinburgh, &, A similar society 
exists in the United States, under the title of 
Universal Peace Society. Its efforts to carry 
out its purposes have not been very successful, 
though they have the public sympathy. 


* peace-a-bil-{-t¥, * pes-i-ble-te, «. 
{Kng. peaceable ; -ity.) Peace, peacefulness, 
quiet, calm, tranquillity. 

“ He roos and blamede the w: and the tempest of 


the watir, aud it ceesside, an maad.”— 
Wyollfo’ Luke vit a” ns Pelee was 


péace’-a-ble,* peas-a-ble, * -ble, 
a, Siiiug. ‘peace baa ne Pon, PRT : 
1, Free from war, tumult, agitation, or dis- 
turbance ; at peace; characterized by peace, 
quietness, or tranquillity ; peaceful. 


“That we may lyue a quiet and a ble lyte.”— 
Timothy ii. (i801) - eae 


2. Disposed to peace; not quarrelsome or 
turbulent ; quiet. 


“These men are peaceable, therefore let them dwell 
in the land and oP ar rei xxxiy. 21. i 


péace’-a-ble-néss, * pes-i-bie-nesse, s. 
[Eng. peaceable; -ness.])’ The quality or state 
i being peaceable ; peace, quietness, peace- 

ness, 


vith Larott pesiblenesse was maad.”—Wycliffe: Matth. 
péage’-a-bly, * peas-y-bly, adv. (Eng. 
peaceab(le) ; -ly.J 
1, Ina peaceable or peaceful manner ; with- 
out war, tumult, or disturbance ; peacefully. 


2. Quietly ; without disturbance. 
“ ae Das of Reale He make him grin; 
urb him not, let him peaceably,” 
Shakespee a, Henry rhe fi a” 
péage’-break-ér, s. [Eng. peace, and breaker.] 
1, A disturber of the public peace, 
“ Peacebreakers and not peacemakers.” — Latimer > 
Sermon on Matth. ¥. (1552.) 
2. That which serves as an occasion of 
breaking the peace ; a cause of offence. 


“He took care to destroy cere serap of wri 
which might by any chance be made to play the 
of a-peacebreaker."—Standurd, Dec. 1, 1885, p. 5. 


= re 
peage’-ful, a. [Eng. peace; -ful(i).] 

1, Possessing or enjoying peace; undis- 
turbed by wars, tumult, or agitation; at 
peace ; quiet, peaceable : as, a peaceful country. 

2. Disposed to peace ; peaceable, quiet. 

3, Characterized by mildness or calmness ; 
pacific, mild, calm, 

“ As one disarm’'d, his anger all he lost ; 
And thus with peaceful words uprais‘d her soon.” 
Milton: P. L., x. 46 

4, Removed or free from noise or disturb- 

ance ; quiet, undisturbed. 


“And rome at last ny weary as 
Find out the peaceful hermi 
Milton : 


, 
péace’-fiil-ly, adv. [Eng. peaceful; -ly.] In 
a peaceful manner; without war, tumult, or 
disturbance ; peaceably, quietly, calmly, 
“” Peacefully slept Hiawatha.” 
Longfeliow: Song of Hiawatha, v. 
péace’-fill-méss, s. [Eng. peaceful; -ness.] 
The qnality or state of being peaceful ; peace, 
peaceableness, quietness, tranquillity, calm, 


i ee eighs f peanerneae and charity,”"—&p, Taylor: 
Sermons, vol, iL, ser. 8 


péace’-léss," pease-lesse, a. [Eng. peace; 
-less.] Without peace or quiet; disturbed. 


“ Affright 
Our peaceless souls.” Sandys: Christ's Passion. 


péacge’-mak-ér, s. (Eng. peace, and maker.] 
One who makes peace between those at vari- 
ance ; one who reconciles differences, 


“Blessed are the cemakers; for they shall be 
called the children of God."—J/atthew v. 9. 


péach (1),* peche, * peshe, * peske, s. 
(O. Fr. pesche (Fr. péche), from Lat. Persicum, 
so called because growing on the Persicus, or 
peach-tree ; lit. = Persian. Low Lat. pesca ; 
Ital. persica, pesca ; Sp. persigo, prisco; Port. 
pésego.] 

Bot, & Hort. : A downy variety of the Amyg- 
dalus persica, closely akin to the nectarine, 
which is a smooth variety. Arranged by fruit, 
there are two kinds: free-stone peaclies, the 
flesh of the fruit separating readily from the 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
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skin and the stone; and cling-stone peaches, 
the flesh of which is firm and adheres both 
to the skin and the stone. Peaches are raised 
in great numbers in the United States, and are 
a favorite fruit in all sections. Many varieties 
have been produced by cultivation. [AmyG- 
DALUS.] 

peach-blister, s. 

Bot.: A disease of peach-leaves rendering 
them thick, bladdery, and curled. It has 
been attributed to aphides, cold winds, and in 
some cases correctly to ascomycetous fungals. 


peach-blossom, s. 

Entom.: Thyatira Batis, a moth of the 
family Noctuo-Bombycide. Expansion of 
wings one and a half inch. The forewings 
are olive-brown, with five pink spots; the 
larva feeds on bramble. 


peach-color, s. &a. 

A. As subst. : The soft pale-red color of a 

ripe peach. 

*B. As adj. : Peach-colored. 

“He hath spoil’d me a peach-colour sattin suit.”— 
London Prodigal, i. 

peach-colored, a. Ofthecolor ofa 

ripe peach. _ 

“‘One Mr. Caper comes to jail at the suit of Mr. 
Threepile the mercer, for some four suits of peach- 
coloured sattin.”"—Shakesp. - Meas. for Measure, iv. 3. 

peach-down, s. The soft down of the 

skin of a peach. 


peach-tree, s. [Pxacu (1), s.] 


peach-wood, s. The same as NICARAGUA- 
WOOD (q.V.). 


peach (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Min.: A name given by the Cornish miners 
to a fine grained crystalline or pulverulent 
variety of chlorite. It is the Prochlorite of 
Dana, the Ripidolite of Brit. Mus. Cat. 


péach, * peache, vi. &¢. [An abbrev. of 
impeach (q.v.). } 
A. Intrans. : To inform ; to turn informer ; 
to impeach one’s accomplices. 
“ They all shook hands with me, and said I was a 
od fellow for not peaching."— Marryatt: Peter 
imple, ch. vii. 
*B. Trans. : To impeach ; to turn against, 


“ Secretlie practised to peache him by letters sent 
vnto the clergie here.”—Yox: Martyrs, p. 1,115. 


*peach’-ér, s. [Eng. peach, v. ; -er.] 
1, One who peaches. 
2. One who impeaches or informs against 
others. 


peach’-i-a, s. [Named after Mr. Charles 
Peach, a custom-house officer and naturalist, 
who made important geological discoveries in 
1849 in Cornwall, and in 1854 at Durness, in 
Sutherlandshire. } 

Zool.: A genus of Actinide, sub-family 
Actinine. Body long, with a central orifice 
in the slender vase; tentacles in one row, 
mouth with a papilliferous and protractile 
lip. Peachia hastata, from the shores of the 
English Channel, buries itself in the sand, 
leaving the calice just visible. 


peach—peaking 


of tail about four feet, and the train measures 
about as much more. The peahen is chestnut- 
brown about the head and nape; breast and 
neck greenish, edged with pale whity-brown ; 
upper plumage light hair-brown, with faint 
wavings, increased on upper tail coverts ; tail 
deep brown with whitish tips; abdomen 
white; lower parts and under tail-coverts 
brown. Length thirty-eight to forty inches ; 
crest shorter and duller than in the male. 
(Jerdon.) Among the Greeks the peacock was 
sacred to Héra, and among the Romans to 
Juno. Itis probable, however, that the bird 
was not common in Europe till after the 
Asian expedition of Alexander in the fourth 
century B.c. By the epicures of the Italian 
peninsula its flesh was esteemed a dainty 
(Juvenal, i. 143). ‘Quintus Hortensius (born 
119 3.c.) was the first to serve up peacocks 
at table, at the supper which he gave on 
entering on the office of augur.” (Macrob.: 
Satur., iii. 13.) Peacocks were formerly 
served up as a choice dish at banquets 
{I], now they are kept solely for orna- 
ment. The proverbial reproach, ‘‘as vain as 
a peacock,” is scarcely well-founded, for the 
bird is no vainer than other birds in the love- 
season, and the display of his train is 
intended to attract the attention of the hen- 
bird, or to outshine some rival. 

“The peacock during the courting season raises his 
tail vertically, and with it, of course, the lengthened 
train, spreading it out, and strutting about to capti- 
vate the hen-birds ; and he has the power of clattering 
the feathers in a most curious manner.”—Jerdon : 
Birds of India, ii. (pt. ii.), 507. 

(2) (Pl.): The sub-family Pavonine (q.v.). 

2. Entomology : 

(1) The Peacock-butterfly (q.v.). 

(2) A British Geometer moth, Macaria no- 
tita. The larva feeds on Salix caprea. 


3. Script. (Pl.): Heb. DYDIN (thikiyim), and 
Dan (thukiyim), from Malabar toget. The 


word seems accurately translaced peacocks 
(1 Kings x. 22; 2 Chron. ix. 21). 


B, As adjective: 


1. Resembling a peacock ; hence, vain, in- 
flated, conceited. 
“When the peacock veins rises, I strut a gentleman 
commoner.”—Lamb ; Oxyord in the Vacation. 


2. Peacock-blue (q.v.). 


GY A peacock in his pride: A peacock with 
its train fully displayed. At banquets the 
bird was sometimes served up with the feathers 
so arranged. 

“There were peacocks served up in their pride (that 

is tails).” Barham: Ing. Leg. ; St. Romwold. 
eacock-blue, a. Of a greenish-blue 
colour, resembling the breast plumage of a 
peacock. 


peacock-butterfly, s. 

Entom.: Vanessa Io, a beautiful butterfly, 
two and ahalf, or two and three-quarter inches 
across the wings, which are a dull deep red, 
each with an eye-like spot. Larva spiny, 
black, with many white dots. It is seen in 
numbers, on the tops of nettles, in June and 
July. The perfect insect appears in August, 
lives through the winter, and is seen in March 


LE 


Ornithology : 

1. As sing.: Any individual of the genus 
Pavo, or the sub-family Pavonine. 

2, As plur.: The sub-family Pavonina. . 


* pe-age, *pa-age, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
Sager Sp. peage.) A toll or tax paid by 
passengers for passing through a country. 
(Fox: Martyrs, p. 548.) [PAaGE, PEDAGE.1 


* péa’-goose, s. [Etym. doubtful] A silly 
fellow. 
“The phlegmatic peagoose Asopus.” — Urquhart = 
Rabelais, bk, iii., ch. xii. 
péa’-hén, * pe-hen, s. [For the first element 
see Peacock; the second is Eng. hen (q.v.).] 


Ornith. : The female of the peacock (q.v.). 


péa-jac’-két, s. [First element Dut. pij, pije 
=a coat of a coarse woollen stuff; Low Ger. 
pije = a woollen jacket ; second element Eng. 
jacket (q.v.).] A coarse, thick, and loose 
jacket worn by seamen, fishermen, &c. 


péak, * peek, *peake, *pek, s.  [Ir. peac 
=a sharp-pointed thing; peacach = sharp- 
pointed ; allied to peck, pick, and pike; Fr. 
pic, pique ; 8p. & Port. pico, pica ; Ital. pioco, 
picca; Gael. beic; Wel. pig.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. A sharp point or top; espec. the top ofa 
mountain ending in a point. 


“Or on Meander’s bank or Latmus’ peak.” 
Prior. (Todd.) 


* 2. A promontory. 


“ A great promontorie, or peake, on the west part of 
Antiocher==) Udal: Acts dite : 


3. A sharp point. 


“ Run your beard into ee of twenty.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Double Marriage, iii. 1. 


4, The leather projection in front of a cap. 

II. Nautical: 

1. The upper, after corner of a trysail, 
spanker, or sprit-sail. 

2. The upper end of a gaff. The national 
ensign is flown at the peak. 

3. The pointed bill beyond the palm of an 
anchor. 

peak-arch, s. 

Arch. : A Gothic arch. 

peak-downhaul, s. 

Naut.: A rope rove through a block, at the 
peak or outer end ofa gaff, to haul it down by. 

Sean -halyards, peak -halliards, 
8. pl. 

Naut.: The purchase by which the peak of 
a gaff is raised. 

peak-purchase, s. 

Naut. : A tackle on the peak tye for hoistingit, 

peak-tye, s. 

Naut.: A tye used in some ships for hoist- 
ing the peak of a heavy gaff. 


peak, peek, v.i. & t. [Prak, s.] 
A. Intransitive : 
*]. To rise to a peak or point. 


péach'-wort, s. (Eng. peach, and wort.] and April. Found in England, more rarely in mightlo high ieouat" 2 qauend! demeenee pea. 
Bot. : Polygonum Persicaria. Scotland. 2. To look sickly ; to pine away ; to become 


peach’-¥, a. [Eng. peach (1), s.; -y.] Resem- peacock-fan, s. A fan made or trimmed thin and sickly-looking. 


bling or of the nature or appearance of 
peaches. (H. Kingsley: Ravenshoe, ch. iii.) 


péa’-cock, * pa-cok, * pe-cok, * pe-kok, 

= po-cok, s. & a. [A.8. pawe, from Lat. pave = 
a peacock, from Gr. raws, rady (tahds, tahdn), 
from Pers. tdwus, tdus; Arab. tawts = a pea- 
cock, from O. Tamil téket, togei = a peacock; 
Dut. pawuww ; Ger. pfau; Fr. paou. The latter 
element is Eng. cock (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

1, Ornithology: 


(1) Sing. : Any individual of the genus Pavo 
{q.v.), specif., the common peacock (Pawo cris- 
tatus), a native of India, but widely domes- 
ticated. The plumage is extremely gorgeous. 
Head, neck, and breast rich purple, with gold 
and green reflections; back green, feathers 
scale-like, with coppery edges ; wings, inner 
coverts, and shoulders, white, striated with 
black; middle coverts deep blue, primaries 
and tail chestnut, abdomen black; train 
chiefly green, beautifully ocellated. Crest 
of about twenty-four feathers, webbed only 
at tip; green, with blue and gold reflections. 
Bill and legs horny brown. Length to end 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w6, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, 


with peacock feathers. [FLABELLUM.] 
“* And the eyes inthe peacock-fans 
Winked at tlie alien glory.” 
E. B. Browning : Christmas Gifts, 
peacock-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : A beautiful fish, the Labrus pavo of 
Linneus, now Crenilabrus pavo. It is varie- 
ated with green, blue, red, and white. It is 

‘ound in the Levant and in the Indian seas, 


peacock-pheasant, s. [PEA-PHEASANT.] 


peacock’s tail, s. 
Bot. : Padina pavonia. 


Peacock’s tail tarnish : [PAVONINE, B.] 


* péa’-cock, v.t. [Pracock, s.; ef. Fr. s¢ 
pavaner, and Ital. pavoneggiarsit, with the 
same meaning.] 

1. To display, to exhibit. “(Usually re- 
flexive). (Sidney: Arcadia, p. 57.) 
2. To puff up, to render vain. 
“ Peacocked up with Lancelot's noticing.” 
Tennyson: Gareth & Lynette. 
péa'-f6wl, s. [For the first element, see Pza- 
CooK ; Eng. fowl.] 


“Tt was heart-scalding to see it okitiy, and peekin, 
wasting and wasting.”—Ars. ‘Halt 2 Ske a 
Character, p. 64. 


*3, To make a mean figure; to sneak, to 
hide. 


“Cham sure the hoorechup is peaking in this wood.” 
— Whetstone: Promos & Casandre Ty. 2. 


* 4, To peep, to pry. 
“Why stand’st thou here then, 


Sneaking, and peaking, as thou would’st steal linnen?® 
Beaum. & Flet.: Wild Goose Chase, ii. 8, 


B. Transitive: 
Nautical : 
1. To top (a gaff or yard) more obliquely. 
2. To raise (the oars) upright amidships. 
péaked, a. (Eng. peak; -ed.] Ending ina 
peak or point ; pointed. 
“Houses , . . having in some cases peaked upper 
stor i: 
Tanton Much to eka 
péak’-ing, pr. par. & a. (PEAK, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb), 
B. As adjective: 
1, Sickly ; pining away. 
2. Sneaking, mean. 


marine; g0, pdt, 
Syrian. #2, ce =6é; ey=4; qu=kw. 


Sketches of Irish 


n eis cone ; 
Part be men tee relatiisg to peaks or hills; 

a eee oe 
thin and sharp, as from sickness. 


péak’-¥, a. [Eng. peak; -y.] Consisting of 
pone’ resembling a peak, tomeon: Palace 


form of @ l, by loss of the first syllable of 
O. Fr. apel; Fr. appel; Mid. Eng. apel = an 
old term in hunting music, consisting of three 
long moots.) 

1, A loud sound, as of thunder, bells, can- 
non, shouting; usually a succession of lovd 
sounds, 

“ And the thund ae 
seep tinyron'? Ohtiae arose, il, % 

2. A set of bells tuned to each other. 

3. The changes rung on such a set of bells. 


Péal (2), s. [Par] 


péal (3), s. (Etym. doubtful.) 
Ichthy. : (See extract). 


peal (1), * peale, *peele, s. [A shortened 
t 


of Salmo salar, S. trutta, and S. cambricus ‘a 
te which the name Bull-trout had been given; on 
that of Peat is given indiscriminately to 
and to S&S. cambricus.”"—Ginther ; Introd. to 
of Fishes, p. 644. (Note 2.) 
péal, vi. & t. [Prax (1), s.] 
A, Intrans.: To utter or give out loud and 
solemn sounds. 
“The pealing organ and the pausing choir.” 
aw orerpickell : Death of Mr. Addison. 
B. Transitive: 


1, To cause to give out loud and solemn 
sounds, 
*2. To celebrate ; to noise abroad. 
“ The warrior’s name 
Though pealed and chimed.on all the tongues of fame.” 
J. Barlow, (Webdster.) 
* 3, To assail with noise. 


“Nor was his ear leas peal'd 
With noises loud and ruinons.” 
Milton: P. L,, Ui. 920. 


*4, To utter loudly and sonorously. 


“T heard the watchman peal 
The sliding seasons.” 
Tennyson : Gardener's Daughter, 178. 


#65, To stir and agitate, 
{| To peal a pot is, when it boils, to stir the 
liquor therein with a ladle. 


é-al-ite, s. [After Dr. A. C. Peale); suff. 
be (Min.).) 
Min.: A Geyserite (q.v.), found in the 
Yellowstone National Park. 


pée’-an (1), s. [P#ax.] 


pe-an (2), s. (0. Fr. panne=a skin, a fur.) 
Her. : One of the furs borne in coat-armour, 
the ground of which is black with ermine 
spots of gold. 


* pe-an- s. [Gr. raranapds (paianismos), 
from ratavigw (paianizd)=to chant the pean 
(q.v.).] The song or shout of praise, battle, 
or triumph. 


pear, *peare, *pere, s. [A.S. pera, peru= 
a pear; pirige=a pear-tree, from Lat. pirw 
=a pear; Icel. pera; Dan. padre; Sw. paron ; 


Dut. peer; O. H. Ger. pira, bira; M. H. Ger. 
bir ; Ital., Sp. & Port. pera; Fr. poire.] 
Bot. & Hort. : communis. It is wild 


Pyrus 

in Britain, from Yorkshire southwards, though 
often also a garden escape. Watson considers 
it a denizen. It is a shrub or small tree, 
twenty to forty feet high, with the branches 
more or less spinescent and pendulous, the 
flowers in corymbose cymes, and the fruit 
yriform, one or two inches long, becoming 
r and sweeter in cultivation. Many hun- 
dred cultivated varieties exist. The wood of 
the pear is almost as hard as box, and is some- 
times used as a substitute for it by wood-en- 

gravers. 

pear-encrinite, s. 

Paleont. : A popular name for any individual 
of the genus Apiocrinus or the family Apio- 
crinide. 

pear-gauge, s. A gauge for measuring 
the seth ote of an air-pump receiver. It 
consists. of a tube open at the bottom and 
held by a wire passing through the top of the 


boil, béy ; Port, JOW1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, & 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -sion = zhun, -cious, 


peakish—pearl 


receiver, so that after exhaustion it may be 
lowered into a cup of mercury, the degree of 
exhaustion being shown by the height to 
which the mercury rises when the air is re- 
admitted, 


pear-shaped, a. Of the shapg or form 
of a pear; pointed above, and ovate below, 
Akin to turbinate (q.v.), but more elongated. 


pear-tree, s. [Prar.] 
pear-withe, s. 


Bot.: A West Indian name for Tanecium 
Jaroba, 


*pearch, s. [Pexcu, s.] 
a. s. [Etym. doubtful. Cf. pair (2), v.] 


in, sunk, wasted away. 


“ Somewhat it was that made his paunch so peare, 
His girdle fell ten inches ina yeare.” é 
Bp. Hull: Satires, iv. 1. 


*pear-i-form, «a. [Eng. it 
and jorm.] Pasi tkebet sti ns th 
péarl, * pearle, *perle, s. & a. [Fr. perle; 


rula, dimin. of Lat. pirwm =a 

t. pilula, dimin. of pila=a 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as IT. 1, 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Something round and clear, and re- 
sembling a pearl, as a drop of dew. 

“ Dro; 
Before the cruel ee eee rome the girl 
Upon their tender knees begged mercy.” 
" Drayton. (Todd,) 

(2) A white speck or film growing on the 
eye ; a cataract. 

“It is feared you have Balaam’s disease, a pearl in 

your eye."—Milton : Animad. on Rem. Def, § 3. 

(3) Something exceedingly valuable; the 
choicest part ; a jewel. 

“ I see thee compass'd with thy kingdom’s pearl.” 

Shakesp. ; Macbeth, v. 7. 

(4) One of the loops that decorate the edges 
of pillow-lace ; also called purls. 

II. Technically : 

1, Zool. & Jewel : A small, generally globular, 
spheroidal or hemispheroidal body of nacreous 
lustre, and composed of compact and free 
nacres, found as a morbid growth in many 
shells. The best are from the pearl-oyster or 
Oriental pearl-mussel, Avicula margaritifera and 
A, fucata; others are from the ordinary 
river mussel (Unio margaritifera); the Com- 
mon oyster, Ostrea edulis, from Anodon cygnea, 
Pinna nobilis, the Common Mussel (Mytilus 
edulis), and from Spondylus gederopus, Arca 
Now, and Anomia cepa. The pearls in many 
of these species are white; in the Spondylus 
they are green or rose-coloured ; in Arca Now 
violet, and in Anomia cepa purple. Pearls 
have three layers like the shells, but the 
innermost layer of the shell becomes the 
outermost in the pearl. Dark lines add to 
the lustrous effect. The nucleus was formerly 
conjectured to be sand, but it is now found 
to be, as a rule, a fragment of brownish- 

ellow organic substance consisting of the 
bodies or eggs of internal parasites. Spherical 
earls are not formed in the shell, but loose 
n the soft parts of the mollusc. Foreig 
substances introduced under the epidermis 
of the shell are coated with the lustrous sub- 
stance. The Chinese take this means of 
obtaining lustrous bodies of various forms, 
A pearl belonging to Mr. Hope, said to be the 
largest known, is two inches long, four round, 
and weighs 1,800 grains, A pearl five-eighths 
of an inch in diameter was sold in London in 
1860 for £2,000; those of two grains weight 
are worth $2.00, those of five grains $10.00, those 
of ten $35.00 or $40.00. 

2. Her. : The same as ARGENT (q.V.). 

8. Hunting: Marks on the deer’s horns, 
near the root. 

“The Pens of the antlers, and the crockets.’— 

Black; Princess of Thule, ch. xxv. 

4, Print. : A size of type between Diamond 
and Agate. The quotations in this work are 
printed in Pearl. 

5. Ichthy.: Rhombus vulgaris; called also 
the Brill, Kite, Brett, and Bonnet-tleuk. 
(Yarrell.) 

B, As adj.: Pertaining to, containing, or 
made of pearl or pearls ; as, a pearl necklace, 
a pearl ring, &e, : 


i , or from 
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pearl-barley, s. (Skeat suggests that 
rl-barley is perhaps for pilled (= peeled 
rley, as in Cotgrave orge pelé = pilled Donen) 
(BaR.ey.] 


pearl-button, s. A button made of a 
shell, 


pearl-diver, s. One who dives for pearl- 
oysters, 


pearl-edge, s. A narrow kind of thread 
edging to be sewed on lace as a finish to the 
edge ; a narrow border of projecting loops of 
silk on the sides of some qualities of bon 3 
also called Purl-edge. 


pearl-everlasting, s. 
Bot. : Gnaphalium margaritacewm. 


pearl-eye,s. A white speck or film on the 
eye; acataract. [PrARL, s., A. I. 2 (2).] 


pearl-eyed, «. Having a pearl-eye; 
sutfering from or affected with a cataract. 


pearl-fishery, s. A place where 1- 
oysters are acl . on 

4] The fisheries of the Persian Gulf and of 
Ceylon have been celebrated since the time of 
Pliny. [PEaRL-oysterR.] The most productive 
Ceylonese banks are those off Condachy ; they 
extend fifty miles*from north to south, and 
twenty from east to west. From some unas- 
certained cause the oysters disappear from 
their beds at times for years together. The 
Dutch fishery failed entirely in the years 
1732-46 and 1768-96. The English fisheries in 
Ceylon vary greatly in product. They are 
under government control, and fishing is only 
permitted at fixed periods. In fishing the 
diver descends with the aid of a heavy stone, 
and on reaching the bottom is obliged to work 
with the greatest activity, as few can remain 
down longer than 60 or 80 seconds. The depth 
varies from 9 to 13 fathoms. Recently 
de enterprise has been directed to the 

outh Pacific as a pearling ground, and a fleet 
of thirteen decked boats and two 150-ton’ 
schooners are now employed in those waters 
by one pearl merchant. 


pearl-fishing, s. The act or occupation 
of searching for pearl-oysters, by diving or 
otherwise. 

pearl-fruit, s. 

Bot. : The fruit of Margyricarpus setosus, 

pearl-grass, s. [PEARLWORT.] 

Bot. : Lithospermum officinale. 


pearl-gray,s. Pure gray, alittle verging 


to blue. 
pearl-hen, s. 
Ornith. : The Guinea-fowl (q.v.). 
pearl-mica, s. [Maraarirs,] 


pearl-moss, s. [CARAGEEN.] 


pearl-moths, s. pl. 

Entom.; The genus Botys and the family 
Botydz. They belong to the Pyralidina, 
and are called pearl-moths or pearls from the 
shining appearance of some species. Botys 
urticata and B. verticatis are common among 
nettles. 


earl-mussel, pearl-bearing mus- 
sel, s. 

Zoology : 

1. Sing.: Unio margaritifera, which yielded 
the once famous British pearls. It is found 
in the mountain streams of Britain, Lapland, 
and Canada. The Scotch pearl-tishery con- 
tinued till the end of the last century, An 
account of the Irish pearl-fishery, abandoned 
at an earlier period, will be found in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1693. 


2. Pl.: The family Unionide (q.v.). 
pearl-nautilus, s. [PrARLY-NAUTILUS.) 
pearl-oyster, s. 

Zoology : 

1. Sing.: Meleagrina (or Avicula) margari- 
tifera. The shell is less oblique than in the 
rest of the Aviculw, the valves flatter and 
nearly equal, the posterior pedal impression 
blended with that of the great adductor. 
Mr. Archer says that they are of three kinds: 
the Silver-tipped, from the Society Islands ; 
the Black-tipped, from Manilla, and a smaller 
sort, from Panama, The shells are sold at 
Manilla for $10.00 to $20.00 per cwt. Many 
tons are annually imported for use in the arts. 
(S. P. Woodward.) 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 


\ 
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+2. Pl.: The family Aviculide, [W1Ne- 
SHELL. ] 
earl-plant,s. The same as PEARLWORT 
q.v.). 
pearl-powder, s. 
1, A submuriate of bismuth, used as a flux 
for certain enamels. 
2, A cosmetic, of various compositions. 


pearl-purl, s. 


Needlework : A gold cord of twisted wire, 
resembling a small row of beads strung closely 


together. It is used for the edging of bullion 
embroidery. 


pearl-sago,s. Sago in the state of small 
hard grains, somewhat resembling pearls. 


pearl-shaped, a. Having the shape or 
appearance of a pearl. 


pearl-side, s. 

Ichthy.: Scopelus pennanti (the S. hwm- 
boldtii, or Argentine, of Yarrell’s first and 
second editions). 

“Pennant unfortunately referred his fish to the 

enus Argentina, which isa totally distinct form, and 

British ichthyologists, in Tepeaine his observations 
on a species which none of them had seen, retained 
the generic name. To prevent further mistake, the 


designation of Pewrl-side is néw substituted for that of | 4 
| péarl’-¥, a. [Eng. pearly; -y.] 


Argentine.”— Yarrell: British Fishes (ed. 3rd), i. 331. 


pearl-sinter, s. 
Min. : A variety of Siliceous Sinter (q.v.), 
having a pearly lustre. 


pearl-skipper, s. 
Entom.: Pamphila comma. Ib is found in 
limestone districts. 


pearl-spar, s. ' 

Min.: A variety of 
Dolomite (q.v.), found in 
rhombohedral crystals 
with curved faces and 
pearly lustre. 

pearl-stitch, s. An 


ornamental stitch iv 
knitted work. 


pearl-stone, s. 
{PERLITE.] 


pearl-weed, s. [PEARLWoRT.] 
pearl-white, s. A cosmetic; the sub- 


muriate of bismuth, obtained by precipitation 
from nitrate of bismuth. 


pearl-winning, s. Pearl-fishing. (The 
second element of this compound is borrowed 
from mining operations.) 

“The early pictures of pearl-winning in the East.”— 

Standard, Nov. 23, 1885, p. 5. 
pearl, v.t. & 7. (Peart, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

*. To set, ornament, or adorn with pearls, 

2. To make into pearl-barley (q.v.). 

3. To make pearl stitching in knitting. 

B. Intransitive: 

*1. To resemble a pearl or pearls, 


“ Her long loose yellow locks lyke golden wyre, 
Sprinckled with perle and perling floures atweene, 
Doe lyke a golden mantle her attyre.” 

Spenser : Epithalamion, 155. 


2. To fish or dive for pearls. 


“T wouldn't go pearling with Queensland niggers on 
any consideration.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 5, 1885, 
5. 


nit 


Ny 


PEARL-STITCH. 


Pe To knit in pearl-stitches, 


* péar-la'-ceoils (ce assh), a. [Eng. pearl ; 
-aceous.) Ofa pearly appearance; resembling 
pearl or mother-of-pearl. 


péarl’-ash, s. [Eng. pearl, and ash.] 

Chem. : Crude carbonate of potash, obtained 
from the ashes of plants by dissolving the 
calcined mass in water, decanting the clear 
solution, and evaporating it to dryness in flat 
iron pans. By constant stirring toward the 
end of the process, the pearlash is obtained 
in a semi-granular state. It is very impure, 
containing variable quantities of potassic sili- 
cate, sulphate, chlomide, &c. 


pearled,a. (Eng. pearl; suff. \-ed.] 
*1, Adorned or set with pearls or some- 
thing resembling pearls. 
“ As I walk, from pearled bush 
The sunny sparkling drop I brush.” 

Warton: On Approach of Summer, 
*2, Resembling pearls 
“ Her weeping eyes in pearled dew she steeps,” 

P. Fletcher, 


péarl'-ing (1), s. 


pearl—peat 


3, Ground or reduced to small round grains 
ike pearls; as, pearled-barley. [BARLEY.] 


4, Having a border of or trimmed with 


pearl-edge (q.V.). 
*5, Blotched, 
4 poate faces, palsies, dropsies.”"— Ward > Sermons, 
p. 170. 


pearled-barley, s. Pearl-barley. 


péar’-lin, péarl’-ing (1), s. [Prob. from Fr. 
perle = pearl, and lin = flax, linen ; ef. Gael. 
pearltiunn; Ir. peirlin = fine linen, cambric.] 
Lace made of silk or other thread ; fine linen, 
cambric. 


“Forbye a se4 0’ lins I sent yoursell when ye 
was gaun to be married,” —Scott 3 Rob Roy, ch. xxxi. 


péarl’-i-néss, s. (Eng. pearly; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being pearly. 
it (PEaRLIN.] 
* péarl’-ing (2), * pérl’-ing, a. [Eng. pearl ; 
-ing.] Resembling pearls. 


péarl’-ite, s. [Eng. pearl ; suff. -ite(Petrol.).] 
Petrol. ; The same as PERLITE (q.V.). 


péarl’-wort, s. (Eng. pearl, and wort.) 
Bot. : The genus Sagina. 


1. Resembling pearls. 
“ For what.the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shall to the morn in peurly drops renew.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic ii. 279. 
2. Abounding with, or containing pearls. 
“The silver Trent on pearly sands doth slide,” 
Drayton; Barons Wars, 

pearly-nautilus, s. 

Zool. : Nautilus pompilius; common in the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, especially towards 
the Moluccas. It is believed to inhabit both 
deep and shallow water. Belon figured its shell, 
and then Rumphius; and on August 24, 1829, 
Mr. George Bennett captured a specimen in 
Marakini Bay on the south-west side of 
Erromango. The soft parts were elaborately 
described by Prof. Owen in his Memoir on the 
Pearly Nautilus (1832). The shell is imported 
into Europe for its fine mother-of-pearl, much 
in request with cabinet-makers and jewellers. 
The smallest and most excavated partitions 
are used to make pendants for the ear. By 
removing the external layer of the shell which 
is not nacreous, drinking-vessels of great 
brilliancy are made in the East, as they 
formerly were also in Europe. 


pearly-nereis, s. 

Zool.: Nereis margaritaces, a common 
species, brown above, with a beautiful iri- 
descent under-surface. 


pearly-underwing, s. 

Entom.: A British moth, Agrotis saucia. 
pear’-main, peare-maine, s. [Fr.] A 
variety of apple. 


“ Pearmain is an excellent and’ well known fruit,”— 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 


*pear’-mon-ger, s. (Eng. pear, and * monger.) 
[CosTERMONGER.] An itinerant vendor of 
pears. 

“Pert as a pearmonger I'd be 
If Molly were but kind.” 
. Gay: New Song of New Simites. 


peart, a. [PerRt.] 
peas, s. pl. [PEA.J]  . 
peas-cod, s. A pea-pod. 


péas’-ant, *peys-aunt, s. & a. [0. Fr. 
paisant, paisan (Fr. paisan), from O, Fr. pais 
(Fr. pays; Sp. pais; Port, pais, paiz)=a 
country ; Lat. pagus =a village ; Sp. paesano ; 
Ital. paisano. The ¢ is exerescent, as in 
tyrant, ancient, &c.] 

A. As subst.: A countryman, a rustic; one 

engaged in country work. 

“My father charged you in his ,will to give me a 
good education : you have trained me like a peasant.” 
—Shakesp.: As You Like It, i. 1. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to peas- 
ants; rustic, rural. (Frequently used in re- 
proach or contempt.) 


“ Perdy, thou peasant knight mightst rightly reed 
Me then to be full base Brad evill Bora.” iy 
Spenser: F. Q,, VL. ili. 81. 


Peasants’ War, s. 

Hist. : A series of insurrections in Germany 
by the peasants against their masters, by 
whom they were greatly oppressed. The first, 
the Bund-schuh (Laced-shoe), was in 1502: 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2%, e@=é; 


the next, the war of Conrad, in 1514, and the 
third, the Latin war, in 1524. This last com- 
menced in the Thurgau, and, after a lull, 
burst out again in Alsace, Franconia, and the 
Palatinate. After a time it became, under 
the leadership of Thomas Miinzer, an Ana- 
baptist fanatic, a religious war. It was quelled 
in 1525, and cost the lives of more than a 
hundred thousand people. 


| péa: ‘-ant-like, * péas'-ant-ly, «. [Eng. 
peneemre -like, ly. Like or characteristic of 
peasants ; rough, rude, clownish. 


“A generous mind above the peasantly regard of 
wages and hire."—Méltons Animad. upon Remonstrants 
Defence, § 13. 


péas-ant-ry, * pes-ant-rie, s. [Eng. peas- 
ant; -ry.]) « 

1, The peasants of a country collectively = 

the whole body of country people. 


“ Buta bold peasantry, their country's pride, a 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied.’ 
Goldsmith: Deserted Village. 


* 9. Coarseness, rudeness, rusticity. 


*péase, v.t. [A shortened form of appease 
(q.v.).] To appease, to calm. 


“For the peasynge of the saied quarrelles and de 
bates."—Hall: Henry VI. (an. 4). 


| péase, s. [Pxa.] 

*1. A pea. 

2. Peas collectively. 

= h ibed -broth.”- 
The Bea Nad 

* pease-bolt, s. 
(Tusser: Husbandry.) 


pease-meal, s. 
1. Ord. Lang. : Flour made from peas. 


2. Founding: Pease-flour, dusted on an 
facing: on moulds for brasswork. Used also 
sometimes to give tenacity to very weak sand. 


pease-pudding, s. A pudding made 
chiefly of peas. 


pease-soup, s. Pea-soup. 


| péase'-weép, peése’-wep, peé’-weét, s. 
[From the cry of the bird.] The lapwing. 


“The monotonous and plaintive cries of the lapwing 
and curlew, which my companions denominated the 
peaseweep and whaup.”—Scott - /iob Roy, ch. xxvii. 


péat, s. [Etym. doubtful. Skeat considers 
the true form to be beat, from its being used 
to beet or mend the fire, from Mid. Eng. beter 
= to replenish a fire.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, In the same sense as IT. 


“Turf and peat, and cowsheards, are cheap fuels and 
last long.”"—Bacon : Nat. Hist. 


2. A small square or sod of peat-bog cut 
and dried for fuel. 

Il. Geol. & Petrol.: A deposit formed in 
bogs by the decay of vegetable matter, fre- 
quently consisting almost entirely of Sphag- 
num, or bog-moss. In composition it differs 
from coal only in the relative proportion of its 
constituents, peat containing 55°62 per cent. 
of carbon, while coal contains 88 to 94 per 
cent. It forms extensive deposits in various 
parts of northern Europe, and notably in parts 
of Ireland, where it is commonly known as 
turf, and is largely used as fuel. There are 
large peat beds in the northern United States, 
and in Canada and Newfoundland. 


peat-bog, s. A bog or marsh containing 
peat ; a peat-moss. 


peat-hagg, s. A slough in places from 
whence peat has been dug. (Scotch.) 

“ Forced to th fl a x 
sane end te; tin zac ores seat pee” Saag Sheree 

peat-moss, s. 

1, The sphagnum which produces peat (q.v.). 

2. A deposit of peat in which such mosses 
grow, or simply a peat-bog, of whatever ma- 
terial the peat may be composed. Such a 
moss is sometimes forty feet deep, the shag. 
num having its lower part decayed aid made 
into peat while the upper part still lives. 
Beneath there is sometimes a stratum of bog- 
iron ore (q.v.)." The banks of the Shannon are 
ied with peat-inoss at intervals on both 
sides. 


peat-reek, s. The smoke from peat. 


Peet-reek flavour: The peculiar flavour com- 
municated to whiskey in consequence of peat 
having been used as fuel during the process of 
its distillation. 


ith 2 


Pease in the straw. 


marine; g6, pdt, 
ey =a; qu= kw. 


peat-soll, s. A soil mtxed with peat; 
the soil of a peat-moss or bog that has been 
reclaimed for agricultural purposes. 


peat (2), & [Per.] A pet, a favourite, 
took START Aa? des pena tom 


* péat’-lét, s. [Eng. peat; di 3 
et fe reir clt ma 


“ Cavan, we are told, has no fewer than 90 
or small bogs."— Morning Chronicle, Sept. 7, 1857. 


‘péat’-¥, a. (Eng. peat ; -y.] Resem ; 
“wet al aires dy» peat. pet. bay 
pSa’-vey, s. A lumberman’s cant-hook, 
)6-ba, s. (Native name.] 

Zool. : Di (Tatusia) peba, called also 
the Black Taton, an armadillo ranging from 
Texas southwards to Paraguay. The ears are 
large, long, and close together; the head 
small, long, and straight ; mouth large. 
Scales hexagonal; the bands vary in num- 
ber, increasing with the age of the animal. 
It is nocturnal, swift of foot, and a good 

ower, Its flesh is said to resemble 
sucking-pig in flavour, and the native women 
attribute imaginary virtues to the shell. 


Ppéb’-ble, * pea-ble, * pib-bil, * pob- 
ble, s. [A.S. papol-stin =a pebble-stone ; 
prob. from its roundness; cf. Lat. papula, 
papilla = a little pustule.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Asmali round stone; a stone 
worn and rounded by the action of water. 
ys Benet with pebbles, dear as orient pearls, are 


¢ Poly-Olbion, s, 25. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Jewel.: An agnte; a name given to 
rounded nodules of siliceous minerals, more 
especially to varieties of agate and rock- 
crystals. Often called Scotch pebble. 

2. Optics: A lens made of rock-crystal, used 
as a substitute for glass in spectacles, 


pebble-bed, s. 

Geol.: A bed characterized by the preva- 
lence of pebbles. Pebble-beds give evidence 
of proximity of land while they were de- 
posited, and of subsequent upheaval. 


pebble-crystal, s. A crystal in form of 
2% pebble. 

“ The crystal, In form of nodules, is found lodged in 
the earthy strata left in a train by the eee ee Oe 
a’ the conclusion of the deluge: this sort, called by 
‘the lapidaries peddle-crystal, is in shape irregular."— 
Woodwurd. 

pebble hook-tip, s. 

Entom.: Drepana falcaria, a British moth, 
having the fore wings with a hooked tip. The 
larva feeds on birch, alder, &«. 


pebble paving, s. Pavement laid with 

»bles from three to four inches deep. When 
stones are used, it is known as bonlder- 

paving, and is from six to nine inches deep. 


pebble-prominent, s. [Noroponra.] 


bble-stone, * pestie-steen, *pib- 
-stone,s. A pebble. . 
* About her neck hung chains of le.stone.” 
Marlowe: Hero & , sest. 1 
* péb’-bled (bled as ), @ (Eng. peh- 
Ue); -ed.] Abounding in pebbles or small 
rounded stones; full of or covered with peb- 
bles; pebbly. 
* The waves make towards the nebb’ed shore.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 60, 
péb-bling, s. [Eng. pedbl(e); ~ing.) 
Leather: An operation to bring out the 
in of leather and give it a roughened or 


appearance. 


'b'- (Eng. pebbl(e); -y.) Full of peb- 
7 Aig oh g. pe 


Pd-bid -i-an, a. def.) Of or belonging 

gg Eee TI gad of the division or 
hundred in which the upper series of the 
rock described are chiefly exposed, 


Pebidian-rormation, s. 

Geol. : According to Dr. Hicks, a series of 
Pre-Cambrian beds, composed of ejectamenta, 
now more or Jess stratitied, from ancient vol- 
can alternating with schistose, metamor- 
ect clays, and sandstones. It rests un- 
romformably on the Arvonian and passes 
upward into the Cambrian, but has a different 
structure from it (Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc., 
xxxiii. 230, 235). 


boil, b6y; Pet, j6w1; cat, goll, chorus, ghin, bench; 0, | 
~cian. -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhin. -cious, 


peat—pecking 


péb’-rine, s. [Fr.] An epidemic among silk- 
worms. [(PANHISTOPHYTON.] 


“Silkworms are liable to many diseases; and, even 
fore i ® peculiar epizootic, frequently accom. 


Pietce by @ appearance of dark spota upon the skin 
NCO name of Pédrine which it has received), 
“ Te noted for its mortality."—AHusley: Critiques, 
ps-cin’, ca’-ng, s. [Sp. pecana.] (See 
compound.) 
pecan-nut, s, 
Bot.: Carya oliveformis, a hickory-tree with 
a slender stem, sometimes seventy feet high, 
downy petioles, leaves a foot or eighteen 
inches long, and bearing edible nuts. Found 


in swamps in Upper Louisiana and near New 
Orleans. Is abundant in Texas. 


péo-a-ry, s. [Procary.] 


* -ca-bil’-1-ty, s. [Eng. peovable; -ity. 
‘he quality or state of being peccable or oo 
ject to sin ; capacity of or liability to sinning, 
“The Lae 
llr peccadility of mankind is urged. 

* p&c-ca-ble, a. [Fr.; Sp. peoadle; Ital. 
peccabile, as if from a t. peceabilis, from 
pecco=to sin.) Liable to sin; subject to 
transgress the divine law, 


“All mutable and cha: ble . . . Japsable and 
le." —Cudworth; Intell, System, p. 564. 


c-ca-dil’-16 (1), * pée’-ca-dil, s. [Sp. 
pecadillo=a little fault, dimin. of pecado =a 
sin (from peccatum) ; from pecco = to sin ; Fr. 
peccadille.) A slight fault or crime ; a petty 

fault ; a venial offence. 
“T hope his Holinesse dispenseth with us for these 


ap Hall; Honour of Married Clergy, 


* p3e-ca-dil’-16 (2), s [Piccapi.] A sort 
of stilf ruff. 


* péc’-can-cy, s. [Eng. peccant; -cy.] 
1, The quality or state of being peccant; 
sinfulness. 
2. A crime, an offence, a sin. 


“This distorting of equivocall words, which passeth 
commonly for a triviall peccancy.” — Mountague: 
Devoute Essayes, pt, i., tr. xxi., § 21, 


3. Bad quality. 
“ A predisposition in the humours by reason of their 
perens quantity or quality."—Wiseman: Surgery, 
Kk. i., Vv. 

* péc-cant, a. &s. [Fr., from Lat. peccans, 
pr. par. of pecco=to sin; Sp. pecante; Ital. 
peccante.} 

A. As adjective: 

1. Sinful, sinning, guilty, criminal. 

My jad sed aye 3 will pon poet 

y igmen Ww mankin proceed > 
serene mee baammenaian stele” owe A 
2. Morbid, bad, corrupt ; injurious to 
health, 

“Thus have I described. . those peccant humours.” 
—Bucon: Advancement of Learning, bk. 1. 

3. Bad, informal, wrong. 

“ Nor is the party cited bound to appear, if the cita- 
tion be peccant in form or matter."—Aylife : Purergon. 


B. As subst. : An offender, a trausgressor. 


* péc’-cant-ly, adv. (Eng. peccant ; -ly.) Ina 
peccant manner ; sinfully; by transgression, 


pée-ca-ry, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : The popular name for two species of 
small suilline mammals from the New World, 
so nearly allied that they breed freely in cap- 
tivity, but never produce more than two ata 
birth. The Collared Peceary (Dicotyles torqua- 
tus) ranges from Arkansas southward to the 
Rio Negro, and seldom attacks other animals. 
The White-lipped Peccary (D, /abiatus) is rarely 
met with north of British Honduras, or south 
of Paraguay. It associates in large droves, is 
very pfignacions, and does not hesitate to 
attack man. The hunter who encounters a 
herd of this species has often to take to a tree 
for safety. Both are omnivorous, and possess 
a gland in the middle of the back, secreting a 
musky substance, which taints the meat if 
not speedily removed after death. By some 
old travellers this gland was mistaken for a 
second navel, a circumstance which influenced 
Cuvier in selecting the generic name, 


Se-ca'-vi, phr. [Lat. =I have sinned, Ist 
ae sing. Fee indice. of pecco=to sin.} A 
word used colloquially to express an acknow- 
ledgment or confession of an offence or mis- 
take, (Generally in the phrase To cry peccavi.) 


péc'-co, s. [PeKor.]} 
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péch, pégh (ch, gh guttural), v.i, [An imt 
tative a a To pul. (Scotch.) 
“ And up Parnassus pechin.” 


Burns; Willle Chalmers. 
péch’-blénd, pech -blende, s. (Ger. peck 
blend. 


= pitch, and é= blend.) [PrrcneLenn.) 


péch’-i-6-lite, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 
Min. ; The same as ALLOPHANE (q.v.). 


péch’-u-rane, s. [Fr., from Ger. pech= 
pitch, and Fr. wrane=uranium.] The same 
as PITCHBLEND (q.Vv.). 


Ppéck (1), *pecke, * pelle, s. [Etym. 
doubtidt ; ee a arateate from peck, We 
(q.v.). Gael. peic ; Irish peac =a peck.] 

1, Lit.; A dry measure of two gallons, om 
eight quarts, for grain, pulse, &c. ; the fourth 
part of a bushel. The standard or imperiak 

ck contains 554°548 eubic inches. The old 

eoteh Deck, the fourth part of a firlot, or the 
sixteenth part of a boll, was slightly less than 
the imperial k, when used for wheat; but 
bel ore ‘or barley it was equal to about 1°456 
of it. 

2. Fig. : A great deal, number, or quantity. 


“The tyrant's pallace was in a marvellous peck 
troubles." North: Plutarch, p. 802. = 


pick (2), s. [Prck, v.] 

1, A sharp stroke with the beak ora pointed 
instrument. 

2. A pick (q.v.). 

*3. Food. (Slang.) 

“Let's dry offour peck."—Brome: Jovial Crew, iL 

ig kk-point, s. <A game. “3 
Rabllais, art me xvii) aise 


péck, * pek, * peklke, v.t. & i. [A variant 

of pick, v. (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To strike with the beak ora pointed in- 
strument, 

2. To pick up with, or as with, the beak, 

i rideeraplig eee May emt ag 

3. To make by striking with the beak or @ 
pointed instrument: as, To peck a hole. 

4, Toeat. (Colloquial.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To make strokes with the beak or a 
pointed instrument. 


“With a pick-ax of iron about sixteen inches long, 
sharpened at the one end to peck, and flatheaded atthe 
other to drive little iron wedges to cleave rocks,"— 
Carew: Survey of Cornwall. 


2. To pick up food with the beak. 


“She, when he walked, went pecking at his side.” 
Dryden: Cock & Foz, 84 


To peck at: To persistently strike at or 
attack ; to carp at. 


“ Sometimes we see two men g at one another 
very eayerly."—South : Sermons, vol. x., ser. 6. 


péck’-ér, s. [Eng. peck, v. 3 -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, One who or that which pecks; specif., 
a bird which picks holes in trees; a wood- 
pecker, 

“The titmouse, and the pecker’s hungry brood.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic iv. 18. 
2, An instrument for making holes ; a pick. 


“His head a pecker bore.” 
Garth; Ovid ; Metamorphoses xiv. 


IL. Technically : 

1. Telegraphy: A relay. So called in Eng- 
land from the appearance of the earlier appa- 
ratus, which pecked somewhat like a bird. 

2. Weaving: The picker of a loom. The 
shuttle-driver, 

| To keep one’s pecker up: To preserve one’@ 
courage; to be of goud heart. (Slang.) 


péck’-ham-ite, s. [After Prof. 8. F. Peck- 
ham ; sutf. -ite (Min.). 

Min.: A light greenish-yellow opalescent 
mineral, occurring as nodules in the Emmet 
Co. (Lowa) meteorite. Cleavage distinct. Sp. 
gr. 3°23; lustre, greasy. Two analyses showed 
that it consisted of a silicate of magnesia and 
protoxide of iron, with the calculated for- 
mula, 2(R,S8iOg) + ReSiO4,. 


pick-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Pxck, v3 
A. &B,. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: Gee 
the verb), 
C. As substantive : 


1. The act of striking with the beak or s 
pointed instrument ; a peck, 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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2. (Pl.): Place-bricks, from the outside of 
the kiln and insufficiently burned. Sanded 
or semel bricks. 


péck’-ish,a. (Eng. peck, v. ; -ish.] Hungry ; 
inclined to eat. (Colloquial.) 
“When shall I feel peckish again ?”—Disraeli : Sybil, 
bk. vi., ch. iii. 


péck’-led (led as eld), «. [A corrupt. of 
speckled (q.v.).] Speckled, spotted. 
“Some are peckled, some greenish,”—Walton: 
Angler. 


pé-cop’-tér-is, s. [Gr. mékw (pekd) = to 
eomb, and mrépis (pteris) =a kind of fern. 
Named from the comb-like appearance of the 
frond.] ; 
Paleobot.: A genus of ferns reaching from 
the Devonian to the Wealden. 


* péc’-Or-a, s. pl. (Lat., pl. of pecus = cattle 
collectively.] [FExr, s.] 
Zool. : The name given by Linnzus to what 
Cuvier called the Ruminantia (q.v.). 


péc-tase, s. [Eng. pect(ic); -ase.] 

Chem.: An unerystallizable fermentative 
substance existing in fruits and in various 
roots, sometimes in the soluble, sometimes in 
the insoluble form, and having the property of 
converting pectin into pectic, parapectic, and 
metapectic acids. It resembles in its mode of 
action the diastase of germinating barley. 


pée-tate, s. (Eng. peci(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of pectic acid. 


peo ten, s, [{Lat.=a comb, a kind of shell- 
sh.] 


1. Zool. & Palewont.: Scallop; a genus of 
Ostreide, sometimes made the type of a dis- 
tinct family, Pectinide. Shell sub-orbicular, 
regular, usually with radiating ribs, beaks 
approximate, eared, the anterior ones most 
prominent, the posterior ones a little oblique. 
Animal with a row of ocelli and delicate 
erescentic gills. Distribution world-wide ; 
known recent species 176, fossil (including 
Aviculo-pecten), 450; from the Carboniferous 
onward. Pecten maximus is eaten in Eng- 
land, and elsewhere in Europe. These are 
called in the London market Scallops, at 
Brighton Queens, and on the Dorset and 
Devonshire coasts Frills. P. opercularis, called 
Scallop and Quin, is also eaten. There are 
extensive banks of it in fifteen to twenty 
fathoms on the north and west of Ireland. 
P. Jacobeus is the St. James’s Shell, formerly 
worn by pilgrims to the Holy Land, and used 
as the badge of some knightly orders. (S. P. 
Woodward.) 


2. Bot.: (1) Venus’s Comb, Scandizx Pecten, 
(2) [TRicnrpium]. 


pecten-seams, s. pl. 

Geol. ; Seams of ironstone, with Pecten wqui- 
walvis, in the Middle Lias, near Whitby. 
(Phillips: Geol., pt. ii. (ed. Etheridge), p. 388.) 


péc’-tic, a. (Eng. peci(ose) ; -ic.] Derived from 
or containing pectin. 


pectic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CygH22015(?). Prepared from the 
pulp of carrots or turnips by boiling for one 
hour with water containing sodic carbonate, 
precipitating with calcium chloride, and de- 
composing the calcium pectate with hydro- 
chloric acid. In the moist state, it is a trans- 
parent jelly, which dries up to a white horny 
mass, insoluble in cold, slightly soluble in 
boiling water, and insoluble in alcohol and 
ether. Heated to 150°, it blackens, and at 
200° gives off carbonic anhydride and water, 
leaving pyropectic acid. The pectates of the 
alkali metals are soluble in water, the rest 
insoluble. The ammonium, potassium, and 
sodium salts are colourless jellies. The copper 
salt is a green jelly, containing 16 per cent. of 
cupric oxide, 


peéc-tid’-€-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pectis, genit. 
pectid(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot.: A sub-tribe of Composites, tribe Ver- 
noniacee. 


péc’-tin, s. [Eng. pect(ose) ; -in (Chem.).] 
Chem. : Cz2H4g039. A transparent jelly 
discovered by Braconnot in the expressed 
juice of ripe apples. It is present in all ripe 
fruits, is soluble in water, neutral to test 
paper, and is precipitated from its aqueous 
solution by alcohol. In its preparation and 


peckish—pectoral 


purification it is indispensable to avoid the 
use of boiling water, which rapidly decom- 
poses the pectin. 


* pée-tin-al, a. & s. (Lat. pecten, genit. pec- 
tin(is) = a Comb; Eng. adj. suff. -al.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to a comb; 
resembling a comb. 
B. As subst.: A fish whose bones resemble 
the teeth of a comb. 
“There are other fishes whose eyes regard “ne 
heavens, as plane ; and cartilaginous fishes, as pect? vals, 
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or such as have their bones made laterally "ike a 
comb.”—Browne ; Vulgar Errowrs, bk. iv., ch. 4, 


péc-tin-ar-i-a, s. (Lat. pectine rius=a 
combmaker. ] 

Zool.: A genus of Tubicolous Annelida, 
having the tube free, membranous, or papy- 
raceous, covered with sand grains, and in the 
form of a long reversed cone. Pectinaria bel- 
gica is found on British shores within the 
lowest tide-mark. 


péc’-tin-ate, péc’-tin-at-éd, a. [Lat. pec- 
tinatus, from pecten, genit. pectinis = a comb ; 
Fr. pectiné.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Arranged like the teeth of a comb; re- 
sembling the teeth of a comb. 


“A curious pectinated work.”—Derham: Physico- 
Theology, bk. iv., ch. ii. 


2. Interlaced like the teeth of a comb. 


“‘ To sit cross-legged or with our fingers pectinated is 
accounted bad.”"—Browne: Vulgur Errours, bk. v., 
ch. xxi. 


IL, Technically: 
1. Bot. : [ComB-SHAPED]. 


2. Zool.: Comb-like. Used of the gills of 
certain Gasteropods. [PECTINIBRANCHIATA.] 


pectinate-muscles, s. pl. 

Anat.: Closely set, reticulated, muscular 
bands in the appendices of the auricles of the 
heart, more particularly in the right appendix. 
Their main use is probably to prevent over- 
dilatation of the ventricles. 


pée’-tin-at-éd, a. [PxctinaTe.] 
pectinated-claw, s. 
Ornith.: A claw with comb-like divisions 


on one of its sides. It is found in the Goat- 
sucker. Its use is not known. 


pectinated-mineral, s. 

Min. (Pl.): Groups of crystals arranged in 
the form of a comb, as in cockscomb pyrites, 
a variety of Marcasite (q.v.). ; 


pectinated rhomb, s. 

Comp. Anat. (Pl.): Definite groups of minute 
pores or fissures penetrating the plates of the 
calyx in many Cystideans. (Nicholson.) 


péce-tin-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. pectinate ; -ly.] 
In a pectinate manner; like the teeth of a 
comb. 


* péc-tin-a-tion, s. [PEcrinaTE.] 
1. The act of combing. 
2. The quality or state of being pectinated ; 
that which is pectinated. 


“The complication or pectination of the fingers was 
an hieroglyphic of impediment.”—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. v., ch. xxi. 


péc-tin-a-to-, pref. [Mod. Lat. pectinatus 
= pectinated.} Pectinate. 
pectinato-laciniate, a. 


Bot.: Pectinate with the divisions, as if 
torn, that is, long and taper-pointed. 


péc'-tin-a-tor, s. (Lat. = one who combs or 
cards.] 

Zool.: A genus of Octodontide, sub-family 
Ctenodactyline, with one species, Pectinator 
spekei, from Somali land. It closely resembles 
the genus Ctenodactylus (q.v.), but has a 
small additional molar in each series. The 
tail is bushy and of moderate length, and the 
ears have a small antitragus. 


péc’-tine, s. [Prcriy.] 
péc-tin-é-al, a. [Lat. pecten, genit. pectinis 
=acomb; Eng. adj. suff. -eal.] 
Anat. : Comb-like. 
pectineal-muscle, s. 
Anat. : One of the internal femoral muscles, 


* péc-tin-i_bran-chi-a/-ta, s. pl. at. 
pecten, genit. pectini(s)=a comb, and Mod. 
Lat. branchiata (q.v.).] 


ee ee 


Zool..: One of Cuvier’s orders of Gasteropoda. 
With his Scuti-, Cyclo-, and Tubulibranchiata 
it makes up the modern order Prosobran- 
chiata (q.v.) of Milne-Edwards. 


t péc-tin-i_bran-chi-ate, a. &s. [Pzcrmt- 
BRANCHIATA.] 
A, As adj.: Having the gills pectinated or 
plume-like. 
B. As subst.: Any individual of Cuvier’s 
lapsed order Pectinibranchiata. 


péc-tin-i-des, s. pl. (Lat. pecten, genit. pec 
tin(is) =a comb; fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Zoology: 

1, The same as OSTREIDA. 

2. Scallops ; a family of Conchiferous Mol- 
luses, section Asiphonida. Generally merged 
in Ostreide (q.v.). Genera: Pecten, Hemi- 

ecten, Hinnites, Lima, Spondylus, &c- 

Tate, &c.) 


* péc-tin’-i-form, a. [Lat. pecten. genit. 
pectin(is) = a comb, and forma = form, shape.} 
Having the form or appearance of a comb; 
resembling a comb. 


péc’-tin-ite, s. [Lat. pecten, genit. pectinis = 
a comb; Eng. suff. -ite.] A fossil scallop or 
pecten. 


pée-tis, s. [Lat.=a plant, not the modern 
genus, which is named from the teeth of the 
pappus.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Pectides. Leaves generally with glandular 
dots ; flower-heads small, About thirty species 
are known, from the hotter parts of America. 


* péc-tize’, v.i. [Gr. myxrds (pektos) = solid, 
firm; Eng. suff. -ize.] To congeal ; to change 
into a gelatinous mass. (Annandale) 


péc’-to-lite, s. (Gr. myxrds (péctos) = con 
structed of several pieces, and AcOos (lithos)= 
a stone ; Ger. pectolith.] 

Min.: A monoclinic mineral, occurring in 
aggregates of acicular crystals, or fibrous and 
divergent. Hardness, 5; sp. gr. 2°68 to 2°78; 
lustre, silky; colour, white to gray; very 
tough. Compos. : silica, 54°2 ; lime, 33°8 ; soda, 
9°3; water, 2°7=100 ; the suggested formula, the 
water being basic, (CaO + 4NaO + HO)Si0Og. 
Found mostly in doleritic rocks, 


pée-tor-al * pec-tor-all, a. & s. (Fr. 
pectoral, from Lat. pectoralis = pertaining to 
the breast ; pectus, genit. pectoris = the breast; 
Sp. pectoral ; Ital. pettorale.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Of or pertaining to the breast. 


“The peculiar strength of the pectoral muscles.”— 
Derham ; Physico-Theology, bk. vil, oh. i. 


2. Suited for the breast ; adapted to relieve 
complaints of the breast and lungs. 


“The leaves make a good pectoral drink.”—@r 
ger: The Sugar-Cane, ble i, tN ote.) ' sap 


B. As substantive : 

I, Ord. Lang. :; A covering or protection for 
the breast. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Ecclesiastical : 

(1) The breast-plate of the Jewish high priest. 


“The twelve stones in the 
pectoral of the high priest,”— 
Hammond : Works, iii. 424. 


(2) The morse worn by the 
clergy ; the clasp of a cope. 

(3) The orphrey in front 
of the chasuble. 

(4) The alb and tunic-f\ 
which covered the breast. 

2. Ichthy.: A pectoral fin. 

3. Med.: A medicine or preparation adapted 
2 cure or relieve complaints of the breast and 
ungs. : 


“ Being trou 
aeridedneaa ene sueruey coneh, renee Wien. Sag 
*4, Old Arm. : The breastplate of a soldier: 
more especially the extra defence for the 
throat and chest placed over the cuirass in 
later times. 


pectoral-arch, s. 

oe : The ae gta ee consisting of the 
scapula, coracoid, and clavicle, co i 
the pectoral limbs. tis ta 

pectoral-cross, s. 


Eecles.: A cross worn upon the b 
bishops, abbots, &c. » case? 


Sa ew ees 


PECTORALS. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; milte, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce 


=6€; ey=4a; qu = kw. 


pectoral-fins, s. p/. 
Compar. Anat, : (See extract). 


“ The pectoral-fins (with their osseous gate, are 
the homo uke ene limbs of cope tet 
Vertebrata. They are al inserted immedia' 
behind the gill-openings ; either symmetrical, with a 
rounded or margin, or asymmetrical, with the 
aree rays longest and strongest ; in Malacopterygians 
developed inte a siutinr Aetausive weapon. Sducher” 
asimilar ve wea Ss 
Study of Fishes, p. 42. rag 
pectoral-limbs, s. pl. 


Anat: The arms or anterior extremities. 


pectoral-muscles, s. pl. 
Anat.: The pectoralis major and pectoralis 
minor, two muscles of the breast. 


pectoral-region, s. 
Anat. : The region of the breast. 


‘ o -l¥, adv, [Eng. pectoral; -ly.] 
na en me teh ia einer the 


péc-tor-i-lo-—qui-al, a. (Lat. pectus, genit. 
ong =the breast, and loguor = to speak ; 
r. pectoriloque.] Pertaining to or of the na- 
tire of pectoriloquy (q.v.). 
* péc-tor-il-d-quism, s. 
£m: ~ism.] 
q-V.). 


* péc-tor-il-d-quoiis, a. [Eng. pectorilo- 
wins -ous.] The same as PrecrorRILoQuIAL 
q.V. 


c-tor-il’-d-quy, s. [Lat. it. 
Peart =the breast, ms tanibar te me ; 
. pectoriloquie.) 


Med. : The sound of the patient’s voice heard 
by means of the stethoscope as if proceeding 
from the chest. It occurs in tubercular 
sage when there js a large cavity in the 
ungs, and is sometimes associated with am- 
phoric resonance. 


péc’-tose, s. (Gr. mxrés (péktos) = stuck in, 
fixed, from mjyvvpe (pégnumi) = to make fast.] 
Chem. : A substance, probably isomeric with 
cellulose, existing in unripe fleshy fruits, in 
fleshy roots, and in other vegetable organs. 
It is insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether, is 
easily decomposed, and has not yet been 
isolated. Under the influence of acids and 
other reagents it is changed into pectin. 


pée-tos’-ic, a. [Eng. pectos(e); -ic.] Derived 
from or containing pectose. 

pectosic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CoH sen. 


(Eng. pectorilo- 
The same as PecrorILoQuy 


~ B yperoes as the first 
uct of the ac tase on an aque- 
ee iiotion of cates te is insoluble in 
cold water, but soluble in boiling water, and 
forms a jelly on cooling. The gelatinous 
amorphous salts of pectosic acid are converted 
into pectates by an excess of the base. 


péc-tos'’-tra-ca, s. pl. (Gr. mpyxrés (péktos) 
fixed, and éa7paxov (ostracon) = a shell.) 
Zool. : In Huxley’s classification a division 
of the Entomostraca, containing the Rhizo- 
cephala and the Cirripedia. The name has 
Selerente to the fact that the young are gene- 
rally free-swimming, but become fixed when 
adults. 


pée’-toiis, a. [Pecrose.] Pertaining to or 
consisting of pectose or pectin. 


pée-tiin’-cu-liis, s. [Lat. =a small scallop.] 
[PEcTEN.] 

Zool. & Paleont. ; A genus of Arcade ; shell 
orbicular, hinge with a semicircular row of 
transverse teeth. Distribution nearly world- 
wide. Recent species fifty-eight; fossil eighty, 
from the Neocomian onwards. 


pe-cul, s. [Prcut.] 


* pée'-u-late, v.i. (Lat. peculotus, pa. par. of 
culor=to appropriate to one’s own use, 
m. peculium = one’s own property.) To 
appropriate to one’s own use money or goods 
entrusted to one’s care ; to pilfer, to embezzle. 
Oe , capricious, unsteady, ra- 
ee sa denote. "—Burke: On Von's 

India Bill. 


* péc’-u-late, s. [Fr. peculat, from Lat. pecu- 
Gear” {PEcuLats, v.] Peculation, pilfering, 
embezzlement. 

“The popular clamours of corruption and peculate, 


with which thenation has been so much were 
in a great measure dissipated.”—Burnet : Own Time. 


_ pectorally—pedagogue 


péc-u-la’-tion, s. (Pecunate.] The act of 
peculating or appropriating to one’s own use 
money or goods entrusted to one’s care ; em- 
bezzlement, pilfering, stealing, theft. 
“Oth 7 ; ee fee 
onour, Ny uption, frauds 
By forgery _ ag rat : Task, li, 668, 
péc-u-la-tor, s. [Lat., from peculatus, pa, 
par. of peculor = to peculate (q.v.).] One who 
peculates, 
“ Peculators of the public gold.” 
Cowper: Task, 1, 735. 
pe-cu -li-ar, * pe-cu-li-er, a. & s. (0. Fr. 
peculier, from Lat. peculiaris = pertaining to 
property, one’s own, from peculium = private 
property ; Sp. peculiar ; Ital. peculiare.} 

A. As adjective : 

1. One's own; belonging to one with ex- 
clusion of others; private, not general; 
personal, 

“Fired with a zeal peculiar, they defy 
The rage and rigour of a | sky.” 
‘owper : Hope, 461. 

*2, Particular, individual, single. 

“ One peculiar nation to select 
From all the rest.” Milton: P. L., xi. 111. 

3. Special, especial, particular; above all 

others, 
“Made the poets their peculiar care.” 
Pitt; Vida; Art of Poetry, li. 

4, Unusual, singular, striking, noticeable, 
strange, out of the common: as, There is 
something peculiar about him. 


B,. As substantive: 


“*1,. Ord. Lang.: Exclusive property or 
right; that which belongs exclusively to one. 
ech ei seeecpanlice ehaderus oie copoer ote tt 
best men to assume the execution of it.”—South: 
Sermons. 

2. Canon Law: A particular parish or 
ehurch, having jurisdiction within itself, and 
exempt from that of the ordinary or bishop’s 
court. Peculiars are divided into royal (as 
chapels royal), of which the king is ordinary, 
and peculiars of archbishops, bishops, deans, 
chapters, prebendaries, &c. 


{ Court of Peculiars : 

Canon Law: A branch of the Court of 
Arches having jurisdiction over all the 
parishes dispersed throughout the province 
of Canterbury, in the midst of other dioceses, 
which are exempt from the ordinary juris- 
diction, and subject to the metropolitan alone, 


Peculiar-people, s. pl. 

Church Hist.: A Protestant sect of recent 
origin, found mostly in Kent, and to a less 
degree in other counties round London, They 
recognise no sacraments or creeds, and claim 
to be the real exemplars of true and undefiled 
religion. They accept the exhortation of St. 
James (v. 14, 15) in a strictly literal sense, and 
this has more than once led to a verdict of 
manslaughter being returned against some of 
their members by a coroner’s jury. (McClin- 
tock & Strong.) The name apparently has re- 
ference to 1 Pet. ii. 9. [TUNKER.] 


pé-cu-li-ar-i-ty, * pe-cu-li-ar-i-tie, s. 
(Eng. peculiar ; ~ity.] 
1. The quality or state of being peculiar ; 
individuality. 
*2. Exclusive possession, right, or owner- 
ship. 


“What need we to discluim all peeutiaritie in 
goods?" —Bp, Hall: ep. il., dec. 5. 


3. That which is peculiar to or characteristic 
of a particular person or thing; a character- 
istic. 


“To be prayed unto is, and for ever will be one of 
his incominunicable peculiarities,”"—Sharp * Sermons, 
vol. iv., ser. 2. 


* i ad v.t. (Eng. peculiar ; -ize.] 
‘0 make peculiar; to set apart; to appro- 
priate. 


pé-ct-li-ar-ly, adv. [Eng. peculiar ; -ly.] 
1. Particularly, especially, exclusively. 


“ A sort of composition ad proper to poetry.” 
—Pope: Homer ; Iliad. (Pret), 


2, In a peculiar, unusual, or strange manner ; 
strangely. 


* pé-ci-li-ar-néss, s. 
~ness.) 

1, The quality or state of being peculiar, 
appropriate, or set apart. 


“The peculiarness of the place appointed for the 
same.”"—Mede. Rev. of God's House, p. 5. 


2. Peculiarity, strangeness. 


[Eng. peculiar ; 
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* pé-cll-li-iim, s. [Lat.] 
1, Ord, Lang. : Private property ; savings. 
2. Rom. Law: Savings or money allowed to 
be retained by a slave or child as his or her 
private property. 


* pé-cu-ni-al, *pe-cu-ni-all, a. [Lat. 
pecunialis, from pecunia = money, from 
= cattle; Sanse, pagu.) Of or pertaining to 
money ; pecuniary. 


“Ther might astest hem no beat ine,” 


~ aucer . O, T'., 6,896. 
pé-cu’-ni-ar-1-l¥, adv. (Eng. pecuniary; -ly.] 
In @ pecuniary manner ; as regards money. 


pé-cu’-ui-ar-y,o. (Fr. pécuniaire, from Lat. 
pecuniarius, from pecunia = money ; Ital. & 
Sp. pecuniario.] 
1. Pertaining or relating to money or money 
matters, 


“To relieve the pecuniary wants of rary 
a fast let gpervons = Cassell’s Pechulout Mincaton 
pt. XL, p. 


2. Consisting of money. 

Be eA ied tahoe they have been, were such 
clte.”—Burke: A Letter to a Noble ie = are 
pecuniary-causes, s. pl. 

Low: Causes arising either from the with- 
holding of ecclesiastical dues, or thé doing or 
neglecting to do some act relating to the 
church, whereby the plaintiff suffers damage, 
towards satisfying which he is permitted to 
institute a suit in the spiritual court. 


pecuniary-legacy, s. A testamentary 
gift of money. 


* pé-cu’-ni-oiis, a. (Lat. pecuniosus, from 
pecunia = money; Ital., Sp., & Port. 
nioso ; Fr. pécunieuz.] Full of or abounding 
in money ; rich, wealthy. 


péd, s. [Pap (2), s.] 
1, A small packsaddle ; a pannier. 
“A pannel and wanty, packsaddle and ped.” 
Tusser : Five Hundred Potnts. 
2. A basket, a hamper. 
“ i 
A hask is phe id ped, wherein they use to carry 


fish.” — eards- Calender; November. 
(Gloss.) 


* péd’-age (age as 1), s. [Low Lat. peda- 
giwm, from Lat. pes, genit. pedis = a foot ; Fr. 
peage ; Sp. peage ; Ital. pedaggio.] A tax or 
toll paid for passing through any country, for 
which the passengers were entitled to safe- 
conduct and protection ; peage. 


péd-a-gog-ic, a. & s. [Fi pédagogique, from 
Gr. madaywyixds (paidagdgikos), from mada- 
ies (paidagogos) = a pedagogue (q.v.) ; Ital. 
p. pedagogico.} 
A, As adj.: Pertaining or belonging to a 
pedagogue ; suited for or characteristic of a 
pedagogue. 


* B, As subst. ; [PEpAcoarcs], 


péd-a-gog-ic-al, a. (Eng. pedagogic ; -al.) 
The same as PepAaoatc (q.v.). 


“That way forsooth was accounted boyish and peda- 
gogical,.”— Wood; Athene Oxon ; Chillingworth. 


péd-a-gog-ies, s. [Pepacoaic.) The art 
or science of teaching ; pedagogy. 


péd'-a-gog-ism, péd'-a-gdg-uism, s. 
(Eng. pedagogue ;-ism.] The occupation, man- 
ners, or character of a pedagogue. 


“Tnk doubtless, rightly apply'd with some gall in it, 
may prove good to heal this tetter of pedagoguism.”"— 
Milton; Apot. for Smectymnwus, § 6. 


éd’-a-gdgue, s. [Fr., from Lat. pedagogus 
pi a preceptor, from Gr. matSaywyds (paida- 
gogos), from mais (pais), genit. |racdos (paidos) 
=a boy, and aywyds (agogos) = leading ; ayw 
(ago) = to lead; Sp., Port., & Ital, pedagogo.] 
*1, Class. Antiq.: A slave who led his 
master’s children to school, places of amuse- 
ment, &c., until they became old enough to 
take care of themselves. In many cases the 
pedagogues acted also as teachers. 


2. A teacher of young children; a school- 
master. (Used generally in contempt or ridi- 
cule.) 


“Perhaps you will think me some pedagogue, will- 
ing, by a well-timed puff, to increase the reputation 
of his own school."—Goldsmith ; The Bee, No. 6. 


* péd'-a-gogue, v.t. [Lat. pedagogo, from 
Gr, ratdaywyéw (paidagoged) = to be a peda- 
gogue (av. To teach as a pedagogue ; to 
instruct superciliously. 

“Wise Greece from them receiv'd the happy plan, 


And taught the brute to pedagogue the man. 
Somervile : To the Earl of Halifax. 


eee ee 
boil, béy ; 5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
Sa Rel gt 72 -tion, -skon = shiin ; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious= shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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° péd’-a-258-Y, s. [Fr. pédagogie, from Gr. 
modaywyta (paidagogia), from madaywyds 
(paidagogos) = a pedagogue (q.v.); Sp. & Ital. 
pedagogia.| The art or occupation of a peda- 
gogue ; pedagogism. 

“He [Thomas Horne] was, for his merits and excel- 
lent faculty that he had in pedagogy, preferrd to be 
master of the school at Laton.”—Wood : Athenw Oxon., 
vol, ii. 


péd-al,* péd-all, a. &s. (Lat. pedatis = (1) 
pertaining td the foot, (2) belonging to a foot- 
measure, from pes, genit. pedis =a foot; Fr. 
pédule ; Sp. pedal ; Ital. pedale = a pedal.] 

A, As adjective: 

*1, Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to a foot. 

| Used in Zoology spec. in connection with 
the foot of a mollusc. 

2. Music: Pertaining or relating to a pedal. 

B, As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : A projecting piece of metal 
or wood which is to be acted upon or pressed 
down with the foot; a treadle: as, the pedal 
of a bicycle. 

II. Music. : 

1, In musical instruments, a part acted on 
by the feet. (1) On the pianoforte there are 
usually two pedals, one of which enables the 
performer to play only on one string, the 
other to remove the dampers. (2) On the 
organ there are combination pedals, which 
alter the arrangement of the registers, and a 
swell pedal, by which the swell shutters are 
opened and closed, and (3) a pedal clavier or 
keyboard, on which the feet play. (4) On the 
harp there are pedals, each of which has the 
power of flattening, sharpening, or making 
natural, one note throughout the whole com- 
pass of the instrument. : 

2, A fixed or stationary bass ; a pedal-bass, 
pedal-note, or pedal-point, over which various 
harmonies or contrapuntal devices are con- 
structed ; they chiefly occur in Fugues. 


pedal-bass, s. [Pevat, B. II. 2.] 


pedal-coupler, s. 

Music: An accessory stop of an organ, by 
means of which the pedal-keys are enabled to 
draw down the keys of a manual. 


pedal-key, s. [Prpat, B. If. 1 (3).] 
pedal-note, s. [Pxpau, B. II. 2.] 
pedal-organ, s. 


Music: That part of an organ which is 
played by foot-keys. { 


pedal-pipes, s. pl. 


Music : The pipes in an organ acted upon by 
the pedals. 


pedal-point, s. [Pxrpat, B. II. 2.) 


péd-al, v.i. &t. [Pepat, s.] 


Music: To play with the feet upon a key- 
board. 


pé-da/-lé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pedal(iwn); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew. ] 
Bot. : The typical tribe of Pedaliacez (q.v.). 


pé-dal-i-a’-cé-e0, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pedali- 
(um); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 

Bot.: Pedaliads; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Bignoniales. Soft herbs 
with a heavy smell; glandular hairs, or ves- 
icles in fours; no stipules ; flowers axillary, 
often with conspicuous bracts ; calyx in five 
pisces: corolla monopetalous, the limb bila- 

jiate; a hypogynous disk. Stamens four, 
didynamous, with the rudiments of a fifth; 
ovary of two carpellary leaves, anterior and 
posterior with respect to the axis; one-celled, 
or with four to six spurious cells. Fruit dru- 
paceous or capsular; two to six celled, with 
many seeds when two-celled, and few when 
many-celled. Found in Africa and the tropics. 
Tribes Pedalee aud Sesame, Known genera 
fourteen, species twenty-five. (Lindley.) 


é-da/-li-Ad, s. (Mod. Lat. pedal(ium ; 
Pine suff. -ad.) act ce 
oo (Pl.): Lindley’s name for Pedaliacez 
.v. 


*pé-da/-li-an, a. [Lat. pedalis, from es, 
genit. pedis=the foot.) Pertaining or rela- 
ting to the foot, or to a metrical foot 3 pedal. 


pe-dal-i-dn (1), s. (Gr. mdddrov (pedalion) 
=a radder.] 


Zool. ; A genus of Rotifera, family Floscu- 


pedagogy—pedestal 


Jaride. There are median appendages pro- 
ceeding from both the ventral and the oppo- 
site faces of the body, as well as lateral ap- 
pendages. 


“ Pedation, with its jointed setose appendages, and 
curious likeness to some nauplius conditions of the 
lower Crustacea, suggests that connecting Jinks in 
this direction may yet be found.”"—Hualey; Anat. 
Invert. Anim., Pp. 193, 


pé-dal’-i-6n (2), s. [Pepat.] 

Music: A set of pedals acting upon strings, 
producing notes of a deep pitch, so constructed 
as to be capable of being used with a piano- 
Torte. 


* pé-dal-ity, s. [Lat. pedalis = pedal (q.v.).] 
Measurement by paces. (Ash.) : 


pé-da-li-iim, s. [Lat. pedalion = a plant, 
not of the modern genus.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Pedaliacez (q.v.). 
Only known species Pedaliwm murex; found 
in Kattiwar, Guzerat, and Madras, especially 
near the sea. Its fresh leaf, agitated in water, 
renders it mucilaginous. The mucilage is pre- 
scribed by Indian doctors for dysuria and gon- 
orrhea. The meal of the seeds is used for 
poultices. The fruits are demulcent, diuretic, 
antispasmodic, and aphrodisiac. The juice is 
a good gargle, and is used as a local applica- 
tion in aphthe. (Dymock, Emerson, &c.) 


* pé-da/-né-otis, a. [Lat. pedaneus, from 
pes, genit. pedis=a foot.] Going on foot; 
walking. 


p2d’-ant, * ped-ante, s. [Fr., from Ital. 

pedante ; Sp. & Port. pedante ; ultimate origin 
doubtful.) 

*1, A schoolmaster, a pedagogue. 

“ A pedant that keeps a school i’ th’ church.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, iii. 2. 

2. One who makes a vain display of his 
learning ; one who puts on an air of learning ; 
a pretender to superior knowledge. 


“ However, those pedants never made an orator.”— 
Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch. xiii. 


pé-dantic, * pé-din’-tic-al, a. [Eng. 
pedant ; -ic, -ical.] Pertaining or relating to 
pedants or pedantry ; making a vain display 
of learning; using farfetched words or expres- 
sions ; characterized by pedantry. 


“Then would, unroofed, old Granta’s halls 
Pedantic inmates full display.” Byron: Granta. 


pé-dan’tic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. pedantical ; 
-ly.) In a pedantic manner ; like a pedant. 


* pé-dan’-tic-ly, * pé-din’-tick-ly, adv. 
{Eng. pedantic; -ly.] Ina pedantic manner ; 
pedantically. 


* péd-ant-ism, s. [Eng. pedant; -ism.] 
1, The office or manners of a pedagogue, 
2. Pedantry. 


* péd’-ant-ize, v.t. [Eng. pedant ; -ize.] To 
act the pedant; to make a vain display of 
learning ; to use pedantic expressions. 


* péd-ant-dc-ra-cy, s. (Eng. pedant; Gr. 
Kparéw (rated) = to rule.] The rule or sway 
of a pedant or pedants; a system of govern- 
Muh) founded on mere book-learning. (J. 8S. 

Ub, 


péd-ant-ry, s. (Fr. pédanterie.] [PEpanr.] 
1, The manners, acts, or character of a 
pedant ; a vain display of learning ; habitual 
use of pedantic expressions. 
* Peduntry is all that schools impart, 
But taverns teach the knowledge of the heart.” 
Cowper: Tirocinium, 212. 
2. Obstinate adherence or addiction to the 
forms of a particular profession, or of some 
particular line of life. 


* péd-ant-y, s. (Eng. pedant; -y.] Pedants 
collectively ; a pedant. 
“The Pedanty or household school-master.”— Len- 

nard: Of Wisdome, bk. i., ch. xxxix, 

* pé-dar’-i-an, s. (Lat. pedarius, from pes, 
genit. pedis =a foot.] 

_Rom. Antig.: A Roman senator who gave a 
silent vote, that is by walking over to the side 
of the house occupied by the party with 
whom he wished to vote. 


* péd’-ar-y, s. [Pepartan.] A sandal. 
“ Pedaries for pilgrims."—Latimer : Works, i. 49, 
pé-da-ta, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Lat. pedatus, 
pa. par. of pedo = to furnish with feet.] 
Zool.: In some classifications an order of 


Holothuroidea, which is then made a class of 
Echinodermata, the latter being considered & 
sub-kingdom, 


péd’-ate, a. [Pepata.] 

Bot.: Palmate, except that tne two lateral: 
lobes are themselves divided into smaller 
segments, the midribs of which do not run 
directly to the same point as the rest, as the: 
leaves of Arum, Dracunculus, Helleborus niger, 
&e. (Lindley.) 


pé-dat-i., pref. (Lat. pedatus.] 
Bot. : Pedate. 


pe-dat’-i-fid,a. [Mod. Lat. pedatifidus, pret. 
pedati-, and findo (pret. fidi)=to cleave, to 
split, to divide.] 
Bot. : Pedate, with the lobes divided dowm 
to halfthe breadth of the leaf. (De Candolle.) 


pé-dat'-i-lobed, a. [Pref. pedati-, and Eng. 
lobed.) 
Bot. : Pedate, with the lobes divided to an: 
uncertain depth. (De Candolle.) 


ps-dit-i-nérved, a. (Pref. pedati-, and 
Eng. nerved.] 
Bot. : Having the ribs of a leaf pedate. 


ps-dat-i-_part’-ite, a. (Pref. pedati-, and 
Eng. nerved.] 

Bot. : Pedate, with the lobes divided beyond. 
the middle and the-parenchyma not in-- 
terrupted. (De Candolle.) 


pé-dat’-i-séct, a. (Pref. pedati-, and Lat. 
sectus, pa. par. of seco = to cut.] 
Bot. : Pedate, with the lobes divided down: 
the middle and the lobes interrupted. (De:- 
Candolle.) 


ptd’-dér, péd’-dar, * ped-dare, * ped— 
dir,s. [Eng. ped; -er.] Apedlar, ahawker. 


péd’-dle, * pedle, vi. &¢. [Pepiar.] 
A, Intransitive: 
1, To hawk small wares about; to travel 
about the country retailing small wares ; toy 
follow the occupation of a pedlar. 


“The sheriff was duly fined for peddling without a 
license."—Chambers' Journal, July, 18, 1879, p. 398. 


2. To busy one’s self about trifles ; to trifle. 
B. Trans.: To hawk about; to sell or re- 
tail in small quantities. 


“Tt's a. clear case that you've been trading and ped-- 
dling Balm o' Kilwmby on the highway.”"—Chambers’ 
Journal, July 18, 1879, p. 398. 


ped’-dlér, s. [Peprar.] 


* pid’-dlér, v.t. 
about. 


“Why peddler'st thou thus thy muse?”"— Brome. 
From a Friend to the Author. 


* péd-dlér-y, s. [Peprary.] 


péd’-dling, a. [Peppir.] Petty, trifling, in- 
significant. 


“To prey upon the miserable remains of a peddling 


commerce."—Burke: On a Regicide Peace, let. 3. 


* péd’-€r-ast, s. [Fr. pédéraste, from Gr 
maepacms (paiderastés), from mats (pais), 
genit. mardos (paidos) =a boy, and épdw (erao): 
= to love.] One addicted to pederasty ; a. 
sodomite, 


ws ped-eér-ast'-ic, a. [Gr madepacrtinés 
(paiderastikos), from mat8epacrijs (paiderastés): 
=a pederast (q.v.).] Pertaining or relating 
to pederasty. 


* ped’-er-as-ty, s. [Fr. pédérastie, from Gr. 
mradepactia (paiderastia), from_ madepacris 
(paiderastés) = a pederast (q.v.).] The crime 
against nature ; sodomy. 


*ped-é-rér’-o, * p&t-é-rér'-o, s.  [Sp., 
from piedra (Lat. petra; Gr. rérpos (petros) ) 
=a stone, from stones being used as the 
charge, before the invention of balls.] A swivel 
gun. [PATERERO.] 


* a a * 
ped’-€-script, s. [Lat. pes, genit. cs 
a foot, and Eng. seript (q.v.). | mule ion, 
or made by the feet, as in kicking. 


peéed’-és-tal, * ped-es-tall, s. [Sp. pedestal, 
from Ital. piedestallo, from piede Gone pedem, 
accns. of pes) =a foot, and stallo= a stable, a 
stall, from Ger, stall; O. Fr. piedstal.] 
1, Arch. : Aninsnlated basement or support. 
for a column, a statue, or a vase ; the lower: 
member of a pillar, named by the Greeks: 


{[PeppterR, s.] To hawk 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 


sire, sir, marine; 26, pdt. 
co=6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


stylobates and stereobates. In classical archi- 
tecture it consists of three divisions ; the base, 
or foot, next the ground, the dado, forming 
the main body, and the cornice, or sur-base 
moulding, at the top. 

“ Build hi pedest “Stand there, 

‘And be cur aimiméion and Surpeson'® 
Cowper : Task, v. 258. 

2. Mach. : The standards of a pillow-block, 
holding the brasses in which the shaft turns. 

3. Railway: A easti secured to the 
truck-frame and having Fa guides for the 
journal-boxes of the axles, which rise and fall 
in the pedestals as the springs collapse and 
expand. 

pedestal-cover, s. 

Mach.: The cap of a pillow-block, which is 
fastened down upon the pedestals and confines 
the boxes. [PILLOw-BLOcK.] 

pedestal-table, s. A writing table sup- 
ported on pedestals containing drawers. 

* péd’-€s-tal, v.t. [Pepestat, s.] To place 
or set on a pedestal ; tosupport as a pedestal. 


“So stands a statue, pedestalled sublime, 
Ouly that it may wave the thunder off.” 
R. Browning > Balaustion’s Adventure. 


me: és'-tri-al, a. (Lat. pedester, pedestris, 
m ~ genit. pedis=a foot; Fr. pédestre; 
& Ital. pecestre.] Pertaining to the foot or feet. 


* pé-dés -tri-al-ly, adv. . pedestrial ; 
-ly.) Ina ay, omar at foot. 


pé-dés'tri-an, a. &s. [Pepestriat.] 

A. As adj. : Going on foot ; walking; per- 
formed on foot: as, a ian journey, @ 
pedestrian competition. 

B.. As substantive : 

1. One who journeys on foot. 


Pedestrians are beholden to the Railway Company 
oe of its bridge."—Century Magazine, Aug., 
- Pe 


2. One who walks or races on foot for a 
Wager or a prize. 
pé-dés'-tri-an-ism, s. (Eng. pedestrian; 
zism.] The act or practice of walking; walk- 
or racing on foot; the profession of a 
ian. 


* pé-dés' -tri-an-ize, v.i. [Eng. pedestrian ; 
-ize.| To walk or travel on foot ; to practise 
walking. i 

e —tri-oiis,a. (Lat. pedester = pedes- 

.] Going or moving on foot ; not winged. 
“ Men conceive they never lie down, and enjoy not 
the position of rest, ordained unto all Opens gee 

animals.”— Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. til, ch. 1. 


* péd-é-tén’-toiis, a. [Lat. pes, genit. pedis 
= the foot ; tento= to try, and Eng. adj. suff. 
-ous.} Trying with the feet; hence, proceed- 
ing cautiously ; advancing tentatively. 


pé-de'-tés,s. (Gr. rySnrijs (pédétés) = a leaper ; 
a Saw (pei = to leap.] 
Zool.: The name given by to, and 
more generally used for, the genus called by 
F. Cuvier Helamys (q.v.). ; 


d-6-ti’-ne,’s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pedet(es) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.)} 
Zool.: A sub-family of Dipodide, with the 
single genus Pedetes or Helamys, 


péd-L, pref. . pes, genit. pedis=a foot.) 
Conne with or resembling a foot. 

ped iat’-rics, s. That branch of medical 
science which relates to the treatment of 


children. 

s. [Fr. pédicelle; O. Fr. pedicule, 
from Lat. pediculum, acc. of pediculus, dimin. 
of pes, genit. pedis =a foot; Sp. pediculo ; 
Ital. pecdicello.} 

Bot. (Pl).: The ultimate ramifications of a 

peduncle. They bear the flowers. 

“The cause green ter] Is 
es tees od enanan, extwteiten of’ Waste oaxen. cod 
the pedicles of them.”"—Sacon : Nut. Hist., § 592. 

péd-i-cel-lar’-i-x, s. pl. [Lat. pedicell/us) 
=a little louse, used here =a little foot ; fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -aric.) 

Zool. : (See extract). 


“The Echinodermata ... are furnished with re- 


jicellarie, which consist, 


markable organs, called pedi 
when \eteieeip a of a tridactyle forceps—that is, 
of one ed three arms, neatly fitting 


functions; and one of these apparently is 
Darwin: Orig. Species (ed. 1835), p. 191. 


pedestal—pediment 


péd'-i-gél-late, a. (Eng. pedicel; -ute.] 
meats a pedicel ; supported by a pedicel, as 
a flower. 


péd’-i-celled, a. (Eng. pedicel; -ed.] The 


same as PED{CELLATE (q.¥.). 


péd-i-cél-lin’-i-dmw, péd-i-cdl-lin’-S-m, 
s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pedicell(us)= in the sense of 
a small foot (in Class. Lat. =a little louse); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inide, -inee.] 

Zool.: A family or sub-order of Polyzoa, 
order Phylactolemata, The arms of the ten- 
tacular arch are united at their extremities ; 
the tentacles are soft and fleshy. 


péd'-i-cle, s. (Peptcet.] 
Anat, : The anterior portion of the half of a 
vertebral arch. It is rounded and narrow. 


(Quain.) 


* pé-dic’-u-lar, a. (Lat. pedicularis, from 
panelne =alouse; Fr. pédiculaire.] Lousy ; 
aving the lousy distemper. 


“Undergoing penance . . . in loathsome pedicular 
form: "Southey Deoter, citi onxil. eal 


pé-dic-u-lar’-is, s. [Lat. = pertaining to 
lice, from the idea that sheep feeding upon it 
became thus affected.] 

1. Bot. : Lousewort ; a genus of Euphrasiee 
(q-¥-). Herbs parasitic upon roots; calyx 
somewhat leafy, inflated, five cleft, or un- 
equally two or three-lobed, jagged ; upper lip 

the corolla laterally compressed, and the 
lower one plane, three-lobed ; stamens didy- 
namous; ovules many}; capsule compressed, 
two-celled; seeds angular. Known species 
more than 100, two of which are i 
laris palustris and P. sylvatica, the former with 
dull pink, the latter with rose-coloured flowers. 
The flowers, leaves, &c., turn black on drying, 
The pounded leaves of P. pectinata, a Hima- 
layan species, are given in hemoptysis. 

2. Paleobot.: The genus occurs in the 
Pleistocene. 


pé-dic’-u-late, a. & s. (Pxpicuatt.)} 
A. As adjective: 
Bot, : Having a peduncle or pedicel. 
B. As subst. ; Any individual of the family 
Pediculati (q.v.). 
“* Pediculates are found in all seas.”"—Gunther > Study 
of Fishes, p. 469. 


pé-dic-u-la-ti, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pediculus 
=a little foot; pes, genit. pedis =a foot.] 
Tchthy.: A family of Acanthopterygii (q.v.). 
Head and anterior part of the body very large, 
and without scales. The carpal boues are 
srolonged, forming a sort of arm, terminating 
S the pectoral; pseudobranchiw generally 
absent. They are universally distributed. 
The habits of all are equally sluggish and 
inactive ; those found near the coast lie on 
the bottom of the sea, holding on with their 
arm-like pectoral fins by seaweed or stones, 
between which per are hidden; those of 
pelagic habits attach themselves to floating 
seaweed or other objects, and are at the merey 
of wind and current. Chief genera ; Lophius, 
Ceratias, Himantolophus, Melanocetus, An- 
tennarius, and Malthe. 


pé-dic-u-la’-tion, »s. 
louse. 
Pathol. : A disease in which the body becomes 
covered with lice; the lousy distemper; 
phthiriasis, 


péd’-i-etle, s. [(Pevicutatt.] 
Botany: 
1, The filament of an anther. 
2, A pedicel (q.v.). 


d-i-cd’-li-de, s. pl. (Lat. pedicul(us) ; 
“ir fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 
Entom. : The sole family of the sub-order 
Pediculina (q.v.). 


pé-dic-u-li-na, s. pl. 
neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 
Entom. : True Lice ; a sub-order of Rhyncota, 

of which it is the lowest type. Antenne five- 
pointed, mouth consisting of a fleshy sheath ; 
thorax small, segments indistinct, abdomen 


(Lat. pediculus=a 


(Lat. pedicul(us) ; 


oval. No wings and no metamorphosis. 
[Lousg, PEepicuLus.]} 
pé-dic-u-lotis, a. [Lat. pediculosus, from 


pediculus = a louse.) Covered with lice ; lousy, 
pedicular. (Dekker: Satiromastiz.) 
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pé-dic-u-lis, s. (Lat.] 
1, Bot, : [Pepicure, 1), 
2. Entom.: The typical gonus of the famil 
Pediculide (q.v.). L a : 


péd’-i-ciire, s, 
1. The care of the feet, ot the cure of the 
various ailments that affects them. 


2. A specialist who attends to the feet and 
their ailments. 


péd-i-form, a. (Pref. pedi-, and Eng. form.) 
Zool, : Shaped like a foot. (Gloss. to Owen's 
Anat. Invertebrate Animals.) 


* pé-dig’-ér-oiis, a, (Pref. pedi-; Lat. gero 
= to carry, and Eng. suff. -ous.] Having feet 
or legs ; bearing feet or legs. 


péd-i-greé, * ped-e-gree, *ped-i-_grew, 
* pet-e-greu, s. & a. [Etym. doubtful. 
ms cae Fr. par degrés = by degrees or 
steps. 

A. As subst.: A line of ancestors ; descen 
lineage, genealogy; a register or table o' 
descent ; a genealogical tree or table. 

B. As adj.: Having a pedigree; of pure 
descent. 


péd-il-An’-thiss, s. (Gr. ré.Aov (pedilon) = 
a@ sandal, and av@os (anthos)=a tlower. So 
called because the involucres resemble a 
slipper.]} 
Bot. : Agenus of Euphorbiace. A decoction 
of Pedilanthus tithymaloides and P. padifolius 
(the Jewbush) is given in India in syphilis 
and amenorrhea. The root is emetic. 


pé-dil’-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pedil(usy; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom. ; A family of Heteromerous Beetles, 
subtribe Stenelytra. The fore feet in both 
sexes are the same thickness as the rest; 
the antenne are inserted in an emargination 
of the eyes. There are two British genera 
and six species. 


péd-i-liis, s. (Gr. ré8:Aov (pedilon)=a sandal, 
from zédy (pedé) =a fetter. ]} 
Entom.: The ical genus of the famil 
Pedilidee (q.v.). bi r? J 


* péd’-Lla-vy, s (Pref. pedi-, and Inn=to 
wash, to batlie.] The act of bathing the feet ; 
a bath for the feet. 


*péd’-i-mane, a. [Pepmranr.] The same as 
PEDIMANOUS (q.V.). 


* pé-dim’-a-ni, s. pl. (Pref. pedi-, and Lat. 
manus = the hand.) 

Zool.: A mammalian family or group 
adopted by Vicq d’Azyr and Blainville, com- 
pecetne those animals “‘ of which the feet, 

aving the thumb opposable, are thus con- 
verted into a kind of hand.” (Mayne.) 


* pé-dim’-a-noiis, a, (Pepmtant.] Belong: 
ing to or conuected with the lapsed family or 
group Pedimani ; having the hallux opposable. 


a’-i-mént, s. [Etym. doubtful; probably 
ultimately from Lat. pes, genit. pedis =a foot, 
Skeat suggests that the true form is pedament, 
from Lut. pedamentum =a prop for support- 
ing weak trees, &c., from = to prop, from 
pes = a foot.) 

Arch.: The triangular plane or surface 
formed by the vertical termination of a roof 
consisting 
of two slop- 
ing sides. 
The pedi- ¥ 
ment is 
bounded by 
three cor- 
nices, viz., @ 
horizontal 
one, beneath 
it, furming its base, and two sloping or raking 
ones, as they are technically termed. (Tympa- 
num.) Besides sculpture within them, pedi- 
ments are frequently surmounted at their 
angles and apex with low pedestals, upon 
whieh statuary is placed. In Italian, and 
modern architecture generally, the pediment 
is employed as a mere decoration for the 
dressings of both doors and windows. Pedi- 
ments are generally placed ouly over the win 
dows of the principal floor of a building. 
Window pediments are either angular or 
curveil (i.e., segmental), and both forms are 
frequently introduced together. 


# SEDIMENT, 


JY Ul ~ Tie SS eee 
boil, ; pout, 1; vat, cell, chorus, ghin, berch; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
i 5 Nae tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shus, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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péd-i-mént’-al, x. (Eng. pediment; -al.] 
Pertaining or relating to a pediment; resem- 
bling a pediment. 


péd-i-ce-ca’-tés, s. [Gr. mediov (pedion) = 
a plain, and oixyms (oikétés) = a dweller.) 
Ornith: Sharp-tailed Grouse; a genus of 
Tetraonine, with one species, Pediacetes 
phasianellus, and a variety, P. columbianus, 
to which specific distinction is sometimes 
given. Habitat, British North America, from 
Hudson’s Bay Territory south to Lake Su- 
perior, and west to Alaska and_ British 
Columbia. They resemble the Pinnated 
Grouse (q.v.)in habit. Their plumage—white, 
black, and brownish yellow—harmonizes with 
the colour of the soil, and is probably a pro- 
tection from hawks and owls. (Baird, 
Brewer, & Ridgway.) 


t péd’-i-palp, s. [Peprrart.] 

1. Zool.: Any individual of the order Pedi- 
palpi (q.v.). 

2. Comp. Anat. : A term employed by Leach 
for that part of the mouth which has been 
called exterior palpus by Fabricius and ex- 
terior footjaw by Latreille. 


¢ péd-i-pAl-pi, s. pl. [Pref. pedi-, and Lat. 
palpi.) [PALPus.] : 

1. Zool.: An order of Arachnida, corre- 
sponding to Huxley’s Arthrogastra (q.v.). It 
contains two families, Scorpionide and Phry- 
nide. 

2. Paleont.: From the Coal-measures on- 
ward. 


péd-i-p&l-poits, a. [Eng. pedipalp ; -ous.] 
Of or pertaining to the Pepipalpi ; resembling 
a pedipalp. 


+ péd’-i_reme, s. [Lat. pes, genit. pedis=a 
foot, and remus=an oar.] A _ crustacean 
using its feet as oars. (Goodrich & Porter.) 


* péd-is’-sé-quant, s. [Lat. pedisequus, pe- 
dissequus, from pes, genit. pedis=a foot, and 
sequor = to follow.] A follower. 

“ Forced to offer up his blood and flesh to the 
al the observant pedisseguants of the hunting g: 
Diana,”—Topsell - Fourfooted Beasts, p. 136. 


e of 
dess 


éd'-lar, péd’-lér, péd’-dlér, * ped- 

Aree 3. {Eng. pedall(e) ; -er.] One who 
travels about retailing small wares ; a hawker, 
a travelling chapman. 


“Doubtless the author of this libell was some vaga- 
bond huckster or pedler.”—Hackluyt : Voyages, 1. 568, 


pedlar’s basket, s. Ivy-leaved snap- 
dragon. 


pedlar’s french,s. Cant language; any 
unintelligible jargon. 
*péd-lar-ism, s. (Eng. vedlar: -ism.1 Petty 
dealing ; pedlary. (7. Brown: Works, i. 188.) 
*péd'-lar-y, * péd’-lér-y, s. 
“Yy.J 
1, Small wares hawked about by a pedlar. 
2. The business or occupation of a pedlar. 
8. Trifling, trickery. 
“Look with good judgement into these their deceit- 
ful pedileries."—Milton : Of Reform. in England, bk, ii. 
“péd’-lér-éss, s. [Eng. pedler; -ess.] A 
female pedlar, 


“Some foul sun-burnt quean, that since the terrible 
statute recanted Gypsisme, and is turned pediev‘ess,”— 
Overbi:ry - Characters, 


péd/-ling, a. (Pepp11nc.] 
pé-do-bap’-tism, s. [PapopaptisM.] 
pée-do-bip’-tist, s. 
*péd’-d-miin-cy, s. (Lat. pes, genit. pedis 
=the foot, and Gr. wavteta (manteia) = pro- 


phecy, divination.) Divination by examination 
of the soles of the rcv. 


(Eng. pedlar ; 


[P2DOBAPTIST.] 


pé-ddm’-8-tér, s. (Lat. pes, genit. pedis = 
the foot; and Eng. meter (q.v.).] A pace- 
measurer ; an instrument to count the steps. 
Sma! pedometers, to be worn on the person, 
consist of a train of wheels in a small case, 
and a dial which registers the number of im- 
pulses derived from a cord attached to the 
foot. In this form it becomes a register of the 
number of paces. 


péd-0-mét’-ric, péd-d-mét’-ric-al, a. 
(Lat. pes, genit. pedis= a foot, and Eng. metric, 
metrical.) Pertaining to or ascertained by a 
pedometer. 


pedimental—peep 


* péd’-d-m0-tive, a. (Lat. pes, genit. pedis 
=a foot, and Eng. motive.] Moved, driven, 
or worked by the foot or feet acting on a 
pedal, treddle, &c. 

* péd'-0-mo-tor, s. [Lat. pes, genit. pedis = 
a foot, and Eng. motor (q.v.).] A velocipede. 


*pé-dot-rd-phy, s. [P#porropPHy.] 
8-diin’-cle,s. [Low Lat. pedunculus, dimin. 

uy ee pes, genit. pedis =a foot; in Class. Lat. 
=a louse.) 

1. Bot. : A flower-stalk. Besides the flowers, 
it often has bracts, but no true leaves. 

2. Zool. : (1) The stalk of any fixed animal, 
as a barnacle ; (2) The muscular process by 
which some Brachiopoda are attached. 

* ¥ Radical peduncle: 

Bot.: A term sometimes used of a peduncle 
springing from a lateral bud, as in Plantago 
media, 


pé-diin’-cled (cled as keld), a. [Eng. pe- 
duncke); -ed.] The same as PeEDUNCULATE 
(q.v.). 

pé-diin’-cu-lar, o. [Fr. pédonculaire.) Of 
or pertaining to a peduncle ; growing from a 
peduncle. 


pé-diin-cu-late, pé-diin’-cu-lat-éd, «. 
(Eng. peduncle) ; -ate, -ated.) 
Bot. : Having a peduncle; growing from a 
peduncle ; suspended or supported by a stalk. 
pedunculated-cirripedes, s. pl. 
Zool. : The family Lepadide (q.v.). [BaR- 
NACLE.] 
pee, s. [(Etym. doubtful.] 
Naut.: The point of an anchor-arm which 
penetrates the ground ; the bill. 


peé, v.i. (Prob. allied to peep or peer.) To 
look with one eye; to peep. 
pee ble, s. 


*peece, s. [PrEce, s.] 


7 1. A fortified fabric or place, as a castle, a 
fort. 


[PEBBLE.] 


“Hope of gayn 
Which by the ransack of that peece they should at. 
tayn.” Spenser: F. Q., IL. xi. 14. 
2. A ship. 


“The wondred Argo, which in venturous peece 
First through the Euxine seas bore all the flowr of 
Greece.” Spenser: F. Q., IL. xii. 44 


3. A cup, a drinking-vessel. 


*peeced, a. 
perfect. 


“Her peeced pyneons bene not so in flight.” 
Spenser ; Shepheards Calender ; October. 


(Eng. peece= piece; -ed.] Im- 


peed, a. [Pxx, v.] Blind of one eye. 
peek, s. [Prak.] 
peek’-y, a. ([Praxy.] <A term applied to 


timber and trees, in which the first symptoms 
of decay are shown. (American.) 


peel (1), * pil-i-en, * pill-en, * pill, * pyll, 
vt. & t (Fr. peler=to pill or peel, from 
Lat. pellis =a skin ; Sp. pelar; Ital. pelare.) 
A. Transitive: 


1, To strip the skin, bark, or rind off; to 
bark, to flay ; to strip .by drawing or pulling 
off the skin ; to decorticate, to pare. 

“The skilful shepherd peel’'d me certain wands.” 

Shakesp. :; Merchant of Venice, i. 3 

.2. To strip or pull off; to remove by strip- 

jing. 

Ping “The bark peel'd from the lofty pine.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,167. 
*3. To strip in any way. (Cf. Pee (2), v.} 


“ Whether its territory had a ttle more or a little 
ee meray som its surface."—Burke: On a Regicide 
eace, let. 1. 


4. To take off. (Slang.) 


“T got into bed, and under cover peeled off, one by 
one, those pieces of clothing.”"—/%eld, April 4, 1885, 


B. Intransitive : 
1, To lose the skin or rind ; to come off in 
thin flakes: as, Bark peels off a tree, 
2. To undress. (Slang.) 
aS . 
peel (2), v.f. [O. Fr. piller = to pillage. 
[PILL ), v.] To pillage, to plunder, s ee } 
* Peeling their provinces.” Milton: P. R., iv. 186, 


peel (1), s. [Pret (1), v.] The skin or rind of 
anything ; as, the peel of an orange. 


(Hrt-0aT.] 


(Fr. pelle ; O. Fr. 
a shovel, & 


peel-corn, s. 


eél (2), * pele, * peele, s. 
> oe ae Lat. pala==a spade, 
peel.) 

1. Baking: A wooden shovel with a long 
handle, used by bakers in putting loaves into 
and withdrawing them from the oven. 

“A notable hot baker ’twas, when he plyd the 
peele.”—Ben Jonson: Bartholomew Fuir, iii. 2. 

2. Print.: A similarly shaped implement 

for hanging wet sheets of paper on lines to dry. 


3. Naut.: The wash of an oar. 


peel (3), * pele, * pell, s. [Welsh pill =a 
tower, afort ; Manx peeley.{ A fortified tower ; 
a fortress, a fort. They were constructed 
generally of earth and timber, strengthened 
by palisades. Peelsare frequent on the Scot- 
tish border, and were formerly used as resi- 
dences for the chiefs of the smaller septs, and 
as places of defence against marauders. 


“The SvAn villages are composed of innumerable 
little towers, like the peels of the Northumbrian 
der.” —Pall Mall Gazette, Jan. 28, 1884. 


peel-house, peel-tower, s. A peel. 


peel (4), s. [A variant of peer, s.] An equal, 
a match. 

peel (5), s. [PEAL, s.] 

peeled, a. [Eng. peel (1), v. ; -ed.] 


1, Lit. : Having the skin or rind stripped off. 
*2, Fig. : Bald-headed ;. shaven. 
“ Peel'd priest, dost thou command meto be shut out ?° 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., i 8. 
* peeled’-néss, * peeld-nesse, s. (Eng. 
peeled ; -ness.) Baldness. 
“Disease, scab, and peeldnesse.”—Holland: Camden, 
ii, 143, 
peéel’-ér (1), s. [Eng. peel (1), v.; -er.] One 
who peels, skins, strips, or flays. 


* peél’-Er (2), s. [Eng. peel (2), v.;-e7.] One 
who pillages, plunders, or robs ; a plunderer. 
a pillager. 

“Yet oats with her sucking a peeler is found, 
Both ill to the master and worse to the ground.” 
Tusser : January's Husbandry, § 51. 

t peél’-Er (3), s. [See extract.] A nickname 

first applied to the Irish constabulary, and, 

afterwards, for similar reasons, given also to 
members of the English police. 


“His [Sir Robert Peel] greatest service to Ireland aa 
secretary was the institution of the regular Irish con- 
stabulary, nicknamed after him ‘ Peelers,’”—Encyc. 
Brit. (ed. 9th), xviii. 453. 


peeling, pr. par. & s. [Preu(1), v] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As substantive : 
1. The act of stripping th i i 
pie pping the skin, rind, or 
2. That which is peeled or stripped off; a 
peel, 


peeling-iron, s. 
IRON (q.Vv.) 


Péel’-ites, s. pl. [Named after Sir Robert 
Peel, born Feb. 5, 1788, Prime Minister in 
1834 and 1841, died July 2, 1850.] 

Hist.: The party which adhered to Sir 
Robert Peel when he was deserted by the 
bulk of the Conservatives on account of his 
having repealed the Corn Laws, June 26, 
1846." The most distinguished ultimately was 
Mr., afterwards the Right Hon. W. EB. Glad- 
stone ; others were Sir James Graham, Sidney 
(afterwards Lord) Herbert, &c. Theyall tended 
more or less in a Liberal direction, and Mr. 
Gladstone became the head of the Liberal 
party. 

‘The Peelites and the Protectionists were divided 


like the Liberals and.the Parnellites now.”—Dai 
Telegraph, Dec. 7, 1885, p. 4. pokes ad 


The same as BARKING- 


peén, s. (Ger. pinne.] The sharp point of a 
mason’s hammer. Also written pane or piend. 


peense, v.i. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Dut. pijn, 
= pain; pijnigen = to torture.) To whine, to 
complain. (Scotch.) 


“That useless peenging thing o' a lassie there at El- 
langowan.’—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xxxix, 


peep (1), * pip-en, v.i. [0. Fr. pepier=to 

eep; Fr. piper = to whistle or chirp, as a 

ird, from Lat. pipo, pipio=to peep, to chirp ; 

cf. Gr. murigw, mamigw (pipizd, pippizd) = to 

chirp.] To ery or chirp as a chicken or young 
bird ; to cheep, to chirp, to pule. 

“‘ As one gathereth eggs that are left, have I gathered 


all the earth, and there was none that moved the wing, 
or opened the mouth or peeped.”—Jsaiah x. a : 


en EEEE——EE—EEE 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sou; mute, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, c =é; ey =4; qu= kw. 


peep (2), * peepe, vi. & t. (0. Fr. piper; 
Dan, been eet sheet out.) : arly 

A. Intransitive: | 
1, To make the first appearance; to n 
to appear ; to begin to show or become visible. 
“ A stripling [oak Y _ 
SRM 2 


2. To look through, or as through a crevice ; 
to pry; to look narrowly or slyly. . 
“Wh: st thou 
y Dryst bs = ag And aie 
B. Trans.: To make visible slyly or care- 
fully ; to show. 
“ There is not a dangerous action Beeprout {afhead.” 
one ns ‘Shakesp. : ao ag 
(1), 8. [Peep(1),%] The cry or chirp of 
a chicken ; a chirping. 


peep (2), s. [PEEp, v.] 
1, The first appearance. 
2. A look through, or as through a crevice ; 
a sly look, 


oe “With what ardour he contrives 
A peep at Nature, when 


Cowper 
peep-bo, s. A child’s game; bo-peep. 
peep-hole, ping-hole, s. A hole 


or crevice through which one may look or peep 
without being discovered. 
“The peep-holes in his crest.” Prior: Alma, ii. 182. 
Peep-o’-day-boys, s. A name given 
to the Irish insurgents of 1784, from their 
visiting the houses of the loyal Irish in search 
of arms at early dawn. 


peep-show, s. A small show of pictures 
viewed through 2 small hole or pte fitted 
with a ing lens, 


peep’ -6r (1), 3. [Eng. 
chicken igh has ty 
shell. 


peép’-Gr (2), s (Eng. peep (2), v. ; -er.] 
1. One who peeps or pries. 
What would I not give for a oe a ose 


1 ee ae 
ken out of the 


meeting ?"—Aillegrew: Parson's 
2. The eye. (Slang.) 


“They should wait to let the inmates close their 
peopers."—Reade: Never too Late to Mend, cb. xlviii. 


peeping, pr. par. &s, (Prep (2), v.] 
peeping-hole, s. [Prrp-HOLE.] 


peeo’- pip’-piil, s. [Mahratta, &c. peppul.] 
(See def. 

peepul-tree, s. 

Bot., &c.: Ficus religiosa, a tree deemed 
sacred by the Hindoos, because Vishnoo is 
said to have been born under its branches. 
It is, therefore, planted near temples and 
houses. If, however, it once establish itself 
in a crevice of an old wall, it sends a branch 
through the aperture, which, increasing in 
thickness, splits the wall and brings it down. 
The leaves of the peepul are heart-shaped and 

inted at the apex. The first stalks are 

mg and slender, causing the leaves to 
tremble like those of an aspen. Silkworms 
can be fed on its leaves, which, moreover, are 
used by the Arabs for tanning. 


peer, * pere,* per, s. [0. Fr. per, peer (Fr. 
ir), from Lat. parem, accus. of par = equal ; 
&. par = equal, a peer; Ital. pare, pari= 
ke; pari=a peer.) [Par] 
1. One of the same rank, standing, qualities, 
or character ; an equal, a mate. 
cere are maaan 
m row 
With all his ~ “Wilton: P. Loy \e 618 
2 An equal, a match. 


vd Sug a eee Bah: fanc fhe E: 
fairest vision form: peer. 
Scott ; Rokeby, Vv. 26, 


3. A companion, a fellow, an associate. 


“I neither know thee nor thy peers.” 
ae Wordsworth: Toa Highland Girl, 


4, A member of the nobility ; a nobleman, 


“Any tleman might become a peer. They r 
son of a peer was buta Ventloman.”- aacaulay : Btet. 


FJ * Cl) Peers of fees: 

Law: Vassals or tenants of the same lord, 
who are obliged to serve and attend him in his 
court, being equal in function. 

(2) House of Peers: The House of Lords. 
[Lorp (1), s., 4-] 

(8) The Peers: The House of Lords, 


* peér (1), vt. & i. [PEER, s.] 
A. Trans. : To make equal; to match. 


peep—peganite 


B., Intrans. : To contrive to be equal. 
Se wonde lave planed with God of blys, 
. 


Md Cantab., Ft. ii. 8, fo. 15. 
ye pee (2), * pere,v.i. [An abbreviation of 
id. Eng. aperen = appear; Fr. paroir.) To 
appear ; to come in sight ; to become visible, 
“ Like a dive-dapper x peering through a wave.” 
esp.: Venus & Adonis, 86, 
peer (8), vf. [Low Ger. piren, pliren, plitren.] 
To peep, to pry; to look narrowly. 
“ And a little face at the window 
Peers out into the night.” 


" Wow: Twilight. 
peer, a. [Poor.] “a . 
peel ec (age as 1g), s. (Eng. peer, 3.3 

1, The rank or dignity of a peer or noble- 


ae intel 3 Dede yey a peers of eee eee 
Comment. bk. iv. ch 27.) ee urone: 
2. The whole body of peers collectively ; the 
nobility. 
“ Convoke th , and th 4 
een Oe aes deers Gagne LOE 
3. A book containing particulars of the titles, 
families, services, &c., of the nobility. 
“Arthur Collins whose peerage is so eager: 
after by’ book worms re peneelogintn.” =. Darty | Tete 


graph, Sept. 24, 1835, 
§ For the rage of the United Kingdom 
see House of Sark Towards the end of 1884 


the Scottish peerage consisted of eight dukes, 
four marquises, forty-three earls, one countess 
in her’own right, five viscounts, twenty-five 
barons, and one baroness ; that of Ireland of 
two dukes, eleven marquises, sixty-four earls, 
thirty-seven viscounts, and sixty-four barons. 


* peér’-dom, s. [Eng. peer, s.; -dom.] 
1. The dignity or state of a peer; peerage. 
2. A lordship. 


“The Comté contains twelve peerdoms and as man 
baronies.”—Archeologia, iii. 200. ‘ 


peér’-éss, s. [Eng. peer, s.; -ess.] The wife 
of a peer ; awoman ennobled by descent, crea- 
tion, or marriage. Ladies may in certain cases 
be peeresses in their own right, as by creation, 
or by inheritance of baronies which descend 


to heirs general. 
“ As to there was no precedent for their 
trial.”"— : Comment., bk. i., ch. 12. 


peér’-ié, peér’-¥, a. [Eng. peer, v.; -ie, -y.] 
Sharp-looking, curious, suspicious. 


“You are so shy and peery.”--Fielding ; Amelia, bk. 
iL, ch, ix. 


*peér’-ish, a. (Eng. peer, s.; -ish.] Of or 
pertaining to a peer. 
fot Made a peerish example of.”"—North ; Examen, p. 


peér’-léss, * pere-less, a. (Eng. peer, 8. ; 
-less.} Without a peer or equal ; unequalled, 
matchless. 
“Tt isa peerless kinsman.” Shakesp.; Macbeth, 1. 4. 


peér’-léss-ly,* peere-lesse-ly, adv. (Eng. 
peerless; -ly.) In @ peerless or matchless 
manner or degree. 


“Not so peerelessely to bee doted on.”— Ben Jonson: 
Every Man out of His Humour, iv. 4. 


peér’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. peerless; ~ness.] 
The quality or state of being peerless ; match- 
lessness. 


peer’-¥, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A boy’s spin- 
ning top, set in motion by the pull of a string. 


““Mony’s the peery and the tap I worked for him 
langsyne.”—Scott : Antiquary, cb, xx. 


peér-y, a. [PErERte.] 
* pees, s. [PEACE.] 


év-ish, * pev-ech, * pev-isch, * pev- 
co sh, * peyv-esshe, * pev-ych,a. [litym. 
Noubtfe 3 prob. of onomatopoetic origin ; ef. 
Lowland Scotch peu = to make a plaintive 
noise ; Dan. dial. piwve = to whimper.] 
*1, Of strong will; obstinate, unbending, 
self-willed, stubborn, 


“A peevish, self-willed harlotry.” 
Shakesp. ; 1 Henry IV., Mii. 1. 


2. As those who are strong-willed and un- 
compliant are constar ly meeting with opposi- 
tion trying to their tempers, the word peevish 
came to mean fretful in temper ; easily vexed ; 
querulous, petulant. 


- cradle of her peevish babe.” 
ae Wordsworth : Bxcursion, bk. viil. 


3. Expressing or characteristic of discon- 
tent or fretfulness : as, a peevish answer. 
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* 4, Silly, childish, trifling. 
“To send such peevish tokens to a king.” 
‘s Shakesp,: 1 Henry VI., ¥.% 
peév’-ish-l¥, adv. (Eng. peevish; -ly.]) Ina 
peevish manner; fretfully, petulantly. 
ware Pacnishly threw it to her."—Shakesp. ; Twelfth 


peév-ish-néss, * peev-is-nesse, * pev- 
ysh-nes, s. che peevish ; -ness.) x 
1. The quality or state of being peevish, 
strong-willed, stubborn, unbending, or pertina- 
cious. 

“Tn case the Romans, upon an inbred peevishness anc 
engrafted pertinacity of theirs, should not hear rea 
son,"—P, Holland; Livy, p, 1,152. 

2. A disposition to murmur or complain; 

fretfulness, querulousness, petulance. 
“To no perverse sts picion he gave way, 

No languor, peevishness, nor vain complaint.” 

e Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. vil 
pee’-wit, s. [From the cry of the bird,] 
[Pewir.) The Lapwing (q.v.). 


pég, *pegge, s. (Dan. pig (pl. pigge) =a 
pike, a spike; Sw. pigg =a prick, a spike; 
Corn, peg = a picks Welsh pig=a point, a 
peak ; cogn. with Eng. peak, peck, and pike.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A wooden nail or pin on which to hang 
things, as coats, &c, 

2. A small pin or pointed piece of wood 
used in fastening boards, &c., together, mark- 
ing out ground, fastening the soles of boots 
and shoes, &e. 


“The pegs and nails in a 
solutely necessary to keep t! 
—Addison : Spectator. 


* 3. A blow. 


“ Pegs on the stomach without number.”—Smollett : 
Roderick Random, ch, xxvii. 


4, A step, a degree. 

“To scrue pa i a 
tho Dn 
5. A subject on which to base a statement 

or article ; an excuse. 
“ A peg whereon to hang an account of a hunt break- 
fast.”"—Field, Oct. 17, 1885. 

II, Tech.,: A small round piece of wood or 
metal, placed in a hole, or two holes, so as to 
be capable of being turned round, and pierced 
to receive that end of a string or wire which is 
not fixed. 

“You are well tun’d now; but I'll let down 

The pegs that make this music.” 

Shakesp. > Othello, ii. 1. 

J To take one down a peg, to take one a peg 
lower: To humiliate, degrade, or depress a 
person. [PEG-TANKARD.] 

“ The brilliant young athlete wanted taking down a 

peg.” —Literary World, Feb, 3, 1882. 
peg-ladder, s. A ladder with but one 
standard, into or through which ecross-pieces 
are inserted. It is usually fixed. 


*peg-tankard, s. A kind of tankard 
in use in the sixteenth century. It held two 
quarts, and was divided by seven pegs or 
pins, one above the other, into eight equal 
portions, 


peg-top, s. 

1, A child’s toy; a variety of top. 

“We may form the best idea of such a motion by 
noticing a child's peg-top, when it spins not upright.” 
Herschel; Astronomy (ed. 5th), § 317. 


2. (Pl.): A kind of trousers very wide at the 
top, and narrowing towards the bottom. 

“ Pegtops and a black bowler hat."—H. Kingsley > 

Ravenshoe, ch. xvi. 

pég, v.t. & i. [Pxa, s.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To put pegs into; to fasten with pegs: 
as, To peg boots or shoes. 

2. To throw with the hand: as, To peg stones. 
(Colloquial.) 

8. To confine, to restrict, to limit; to tie 
down. 

B, Intrans.: To work hard and diligently. 
(With away, at, or on.) 

wise SA esas ea eae Se 

14, 1885. 
ée’-an-ite, s. [Gr. mjyavoy (paganon) = the 

pea. ; suff. +. (Min) Be 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
in encrustations of small crystals at Striegis, 
near Freiberg, Saxony. Hardness, 3 to 3°65; 
sp. gr. 2°49 to 2°50; lustre, greasy; colour, 
shades of green to greenish-white ; streak, 
white. Compos.: phosphoric acid, 311; 
alumina, 45°2; water, 23°7=100; resulting 
formula, (Alg0g)gPO5 + 6HO. 


eat building ... are ab- 
whole frame together.” 


OE a a a 
boil, béy ; pdut, j6wl1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, Seal = shiin ; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shits. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 


. 
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pe-gan-iim, s._ [Lat. peganon; Gr. mjyavov 
(peganon) = roe.) 

Bot.: A genus of Zygophyllee. Peganwm 
Hurmala, a strongly scented plant, with dense 
foliage, has alternate, sessile, dotless leaves, 
white flowers with greenish veins, fifteen sta- 
mens, and capsular fruit with three valves. A 
bush, one to three feet high, wild in Spain, 
Hungary, North Africa, Arabia, Cashmere, 
the Himalayas, &c. In Turkey its seeds are 
used as a vermifuge and a spice, also for dye- 
ing red. The dye was imported into England 
from the Crimea till superseded by aniline. 
Native Indian doctors give the seeds as nar- 
cotics, a decoction of the leaves in rheuma- 
tism, &¢., the powdered root mixed with mus- 
tard oil to destroy vermin in the hair. It is 
the Syrian rue of English gardens. 


pé-ga-sé-an, pég-a-sé’-an, a. [Pxcasus.] 
1. Lit.: Of or pertaining to Pegasus ; swift, 
speedy. 
2. Fig.: 
poetical, 


pé-gas'-i-dee, s. pl. 
pl. adj. suff. -zde.] 
Ichthy.: A family of Acanthopterygii ; its 
natural affinities are not yet clearly under- 
stood, but in some of its characters it re- 
sembles the Cataphracti. 


Pertaining or relating to poetry ; 


[{Lat. pegas(us); fem. 


Pég’-a-siss, s. [Lat., from Gr. Ijyacos (Pé- 
gasos) ; Fr. Pégase.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit.: In the same sense as II. 2. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) A steed, a horse. (Used in burlesque.) 
(2) The muse ; the poetic faculty. 


“ Each spurs his jaded Pegasus apace 
And rhyme and blank maintain an equal race.” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Astron.: The Flying Horse; one of the 
twenty ancient Northern constellations, 
bounded on the north by Lacerta and An- 
droimeda, on the south by Aquarius, on the 
east by Pisces, and on the west by Equuleus 
and Delphinus. It is on the meridian in Sep- 
tember at midnight. a Pegasi is Markab, p 
Pegasi is Scheat, and y Peyasi is Algenib 
(q.v.). These with a Andromede constitute 
the great square of Pegasus. About thirty 
stars are visible within it here; in the clearer 
sky of the south of Europe about a hundred. 

2. Class. Mythol.: A winged steed which 
sprang forth from the neck of Medusa after 
her head had been severed by Perseus; so 
called because born near the sources (mya) 
of Ocean. As soon as he was born he flew 
upward, and fixed his abode on Mount Helicon, 
where, with a blow of his hoofs, he produced 
the fountain Hippocrene, 

3. Ichthy.: The only genus of the family 
Pegasidz. Pectoral tins broad, horizontal, 
long, composed of simple rays, sometimes 
spinous. Upper part of the snout produced. 
Four species are known ; ail very small fishes, 
probably living on sandy shoal places near the 
coast. 


pég-geér, s. [Eng. peg, v.; -er.] One who 
pegs or fastens with pegs. 
pég’-ging, pr. par.,a.,&s. [Pxa, v.] 
A. & B; As pr. par. & partivip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. The act of fastening with a peg or pegs. 
2. The act of throwing. 
pegging-awl, s. 
Shoemaking: A stiff four-sided awl for 
Making holes to receive the pegs. 


pegging-jack, s. An implement for 
holding a boot or shoe and varying its position 
while being pegged. 


pegging-rammer, s. 
Founding: A pointed rammer for packing 
the sand in moulding. 
pegh, v.i, [Prcx.J 
et ; y 
pegm (g silent), *pég’-ma, *pegme, s. 
{Lat. pegma, from Gr. iit (péegma), from 
amHyvupe (péegnumt) = to fasten.] 
1. A sort of moving machine in the old 
pageants. 


“In the centreor midst of the pegme. —Ben Jonson: 
King James's Entertainment. “she 


peganum—Pelagian 


2. A speech spoken from a pegm. (Chap- 
man: Widdowes Teares, ii.) 


és’-ma-tite, s. 
ah Aiea (peginatos) =anything fastened to- 
gether ; suff. -ite (Petrol.).] 

Petrol: The same as Graphic Granite (q.v.). 
Some petrologists include under this name all 
granites of very large grain, which contain 
cavities in which crystals of accessory mine- 
rals occur very abundantly, such as tourma- 
line, topaz, beryl, &c. 

pég-mAt’-d-lite, s. (Gr. miyua (pegma); 
genit. mjyparos (pegmatos) = a framework, and 
Aidos (lithos) = a stone; Ger. pegmatolith.] 

Min. : A name given by Breithaupt to the 

ordinary varieties of orthoclase felspar (q.v.). 


pég-min, s. (Gr. mjyya (pégma) =a coagu- 
lum ; -in (Chem.).] 

Chem.: A peculiar protein-substance, cca- 
taining sulphur, obtained by Thomson from 
the blood of men and horses, by washing with 
cold water, and exhausting the dried residue 
with alcohol and ether. 

*pée’-G-main-cy, s. (Gr. my} (pig2) =a 
fountain, and pavreia (manteia) = prophecy, 
divination.] Divination by fountains. 
é-gt-an, a. &s. [See def.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Pegu, in 
Burmah, or its inhabitants. 

B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Pegu. 

Péh’-le-vi, Péh’-la-vi, Pah’-la-vi, s. 
[From Pehlav, a district in Persia.] 


Languages : A Parsee sacred language, which 
succeeded the Zend and preceded the modern 
Persian. It was a development of the old 
Zend. The Zend Avesta was translated into it. 


*peinct, v.. 
*péine, v.t. [Pain, v.] 


[Parnt.] 


*péine, s. [Fr., from Lat. pena = punish- 
ment.] Penalty, suffering, grief, torment. 


* peine forte et dure [Lat. pena fortis 
et dura), phr. 


Law: A penalty or punishment inflicted on 
those who, being charged with felony, remained 
mute, and refused to plead. It was intro- 
duced by the statute 3 Edward I., c. 12, and 
was vulgarly called pressing to death, whence 
there was in Newgate a place called the press- 
yard, where such penalty was inflicted. 


“To return to the peine forte et dure, which was 
the English judgment for standing mute ; it was that 
the prisoner be remanded to paaee and put ina low 
dark chamber, and there be laid on his back on the 
bare floor, naked, unless where decency forbids: that 
there be placed upon his body as greata weight of 
iron as he could bear, and more; that he have no 
sustenance, 3ave only, on the first day, three morsels, 
of the worst bread; and, on the second day, three 
draughts of standing water, that should be nearest to 
the prison-door ; and in this situation this should be 
alternately his daily diet till he died, or, as anciently 
the judgment ran, till he answered.”—BSlackstone > 
Comment., bk. iv., ch. 25. 


*pein-ture, s. [O. Fr.] [Parnture.] 


pel-ram’-6-tér, pi-ram’-é-tér, s. [Gr. 
metpa (peira) =a trial, an attempt, and Eng. 


meter (q.v.).] An instrument invented by 
Macneil to indicate the amount of resistance 
offered by the surfaces of roads It isa 
clumsy form of dynamometer, being drag¢ed 
along on the ground. . The power required to 
move it is indicated by a finger on a dial. 


*pel-ras’-tic, a. [Gr. metpacrixds (petrasti- 
kos), from mecpdw (peirad)= to try.) Fitted 
for or pertaining to trial or testing; making 
trial or test ; tentative. 


*peire, v.t. & 4. 
PAIRE. ] 


*péis’-ant, a. [Prisz, v.] Heavy, weighty. 
J “They did sustaine 
Their peisant weight.” Hudson: Judith, li. 82, 


*peise, * peeze, s. [PrIsE, v.] A weight, a 
poise, 


[A contract. of apeire.] [AP- 


* * . 
peise, *peize, v.t. (Fr. peser = to weigh.]} 
[Porse.] To weigh, to balance, to counterpuise: 


“All the wrongs that he therein could ay 
Might not it peise.” Spenser: F. Q., V. ii. 46. 


éish’-wa, pésh’-w. éish'-wal, s. 
Pinhead = Be. Deiat saloon ike 


Indian Hist: Originally the prime minister 
to the feudal sovereign of the Mahratta con- 


(Gr. miyua (pegma), genit. 


federacy ; but one of the Peishwahs, Balajee, 
acted ‘‘ Mayor of the Palace” to his sovereign 
Saho, and, on the death of the latter (a.D. 
1749), became virtual king. In May, 1818, 
Baji Rao, the last Peishwah, vanquished and 
a fugitive, surrendered to the British on re- 
ceiving the promise of a large pension. He 
died about 1850. The infamous Nana Sahib 
claimed to be his successor, and, disappointed 
in his ambition, revenged himself in 1857 by 
the massacres of Cawnpore. 


péish’-wah-ship, s. [(Mahratta peishwah 
(q.v.);, Eng. suff. -ship.] The office ordignity 
of the Peishwah. 


Pei’-tho, s. [Gr. Mev6 (Peithd) = Persuasion, 
as a goddess.] 
Astron. : [ASTEROID, 118}. 


* pé-jor-a/-tion, s. [Lat. pejoratus, pa. par. 
of pejoro = to make worse; pejor = worse.) 
Deterioration. 


“ Pejorations as to the piety, peace, and honour of 
this nation.”—G@auden : Tears of the Church, p. 131. 


* pé-jor’-a-tive, s. [Lat. pejor = worse.] 
Gram.: A term applied to words which 
depreciate or lower the sense; thus poetaster 
is a pejorative of poet. 


* pe-jor-i-ty, s. [Lat. pejor= worse.) Worse 
condition. 
“This pejority of his state."—Adums: Works, il. 68. 


pe’-ka, pé-k&n’ (1), s. [Pecay.] 


pe’-kan (2), s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Mustela pennanti, Pennant’s Marten, 
a North American species, larger than those 
found in Britain, being about four feet long, 
including the tail. Its face is dog-like; fur 
brown, with white patches on chest and belly. 
It favourite food is said to be the Canadian 
Porcupine (Erythizon dorsatus), but it often 
steals the fish used to bait traps, whence it is 
sometimes called the Fisher. 


*peke, v.i. [Prak, v.] 
pék’-Se, s. [Chinese = white down.] A variety 
of fine black tea, 


ees s. [Native name (?).] Chinese-wax 
q.v.). 


*pél-age (age as iS), s. ([Fr., from Lat, 
pilus =haiv.] The coat or covering of wild 
beasts, consisting of hair, fur, or wool. 


pé-la’-si-a, s. (Fem. of Lat. pelogius; Gr. 
medayvos (pelagios) = of or belonging to the sea.] 
Zoology : 
( 1; Pa typical genus of the family Pelagides 
q.v.). 
2. A genus of Molluscs, family Cliide. 


pé-la’-gi-4n (1), a. [Lat. pelagus; Gr. réAa- 
yos (pelagos) =the sea, the ocean.) Of or 
pertaining to the ocean ; marine. 


Pé-la’-gi-an (2), a. & s. [From Lat. Pela- 
gius ; Gr. TeAdy.os (Pelagios) = of or lelong- 
ing to the sea; the rendering, it is believed, 
of Lat. Marigena, or Welsh Morgan, from mor 
= the sea.] % 

Church Hist. & Ecclesiastical : 

A. Asadj. : Ofor belonging to Pelagius [B.]. 

B. As subst. (Pl.): The followers of Pela- 
gius, a monk, probably of Welsh origin, first 
in high repute for genius, learniug, aid piety, 
who, going to Rome about a.p. 400, proceeded, 
some five years later, to promulzate new views 
regarding original sin (q.v.)and free grace(q.v.). 
He was the yreat-opponent of St. Augustine, 
but there are two reasous why the tvaching 
of Pelagius cannot be exactly ascertained : (1 
It is gathered chiefly from the writings of his 
adversaries ; (2) he was willing to adopt or- 
thodox language, provided he might interpret 
it in his own fashion. Llunt (Dict. Sects, jp. 
418-20) enumerates the following as his chief 
errors : 

1. The denial rigin: cessary 

conepquen coy its A be i Dietkens ay aes 
2. The denial of the necess.ty of grace, 
3. The assertion of complete free will. 
4, The possibility of a perfectly sinless man. 


5. The existence of a middle state tor 
es iS or infants dying 


6 That Adam’s fall injured himself only, and not 
hie Phat eith death 
5 at neither death vor sin 
by the fall of Adam. Spey sont iokiegd 
His views were shared by an associate of his. 


another monk, Celestius, aj»parently an Ivish- 


Gite, tat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, #, ce =é: ey = 4; qu = kw. 


man. Celestitis was condemned for heresy 
in 412 by the Council of Carthage, and in 415 
vy a synod at Rome, and was banished by the 
emperor. He was again condemned by 4 
synod at Rome in 4380, and by the Council o« 
Ephesus in 431. It is uncertain when he died. 
The controversy went on in a languishing 


manner till the seventh century. [SEMI- 
PELAGIAN,) 
“Whilst the Pele gins neverexistedasa sect rate 


from the Church Catholic, yet wherever rationalisia 
has infected any partof the Curoh, there Pelagianisur 
has sooner or later appeared ; and the term Pelagian 
has been continued to denote views which minimize 
the eects of the Fall, aud unduly maguify man's 
natural ability.”"—Lmeye. Brit, (ed. 9th), xvill. 473. 


Pé-la-gi-an-igra, s. [Eng. Pelagien, 8. ; 
-ism.] The doctrines or teaching of Pelagius 


or the Pelagians. 


pé-lag-ic, a. [Tat. pelagus; Gr. méAayos 
(pelugos) =the sex, the ocean.) Of or per- 
taining to the deep sea; marine; specif., in 
zoology, applie@ to animals which inhabit the 
open ocean. 

4] Heckel points out that pelagic medusa, 
many on meclluses, crustaceans, and 
even oceanic fishes are often of glassy trans- 
parency. This, Darwin thinks (Descent of Man, 
ed. 2nd, 261), is a protection to them against 
pelagic birds and other enemies, 


pelagic-fishes, s. pl. 

Ichthy.: Fishes which inhabit the surface 
and uppermost strata of the open ocean, which 
approach the shores only accidentally, or 
occasionally (in search of prey), or periodically 
(for the purpose of spawning). 


elagic sealing, pir. The killing of 
seals in the open ocean aa distinguished from 
the same act on land, 


ps-lag-i-dax, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pelag(ia); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id,] 

Zool, : An order of Lucernarida. They have 
only one polypite, and an umbrella with 
marginal tentacles. It contains the reproduc- 
tive elements, 


pele bite, iy [Lat. pelag(us) = the sea; 


Min, : A name sted by Church for the 
manganese na te cer ied from a depth of 
2,740 fathoms over a considerable area in the 
Pacific Ocean, in case they should, on further 
investigation, be accepted as a distinct mineral 
species. Structure concretionary, consisting 
of concentric layers, mostly possessing a 
nucleus of hard red clay, but in one case of 
pumice. Analyses showed a considerable 
variation in composition, but they appear to 
consist pap gua of binoxide of manganese, 
sesquioxide of iron, silica, and water. 


‘O-né-mér-ti-dax, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
pgs pene; ; Lat. fem. pL on suff, -ide.) 
Zool.: A up of Nemerteans, living in 
the ocean, Boay broad, gelatinous, and flat- 


gor’-nis, s. (Gr. réAayos (pelagos) = 
pela 6 and opus (ornis) =a m| 
Paleont. : A genus of Natatorial Birds, allied 
to the Pelican, from the Miocene Tertiary of 
Europe. 


1’-a-gé-saur, s. [Petacosaurus.] Any 
pela ual of the genus Pelagosaurus (q.v.). 


1-a-gé-sauriis,s. [Gr. rédayos (pelagos) 
ge t a and cavpos (sauros) =a lizard.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Amphiccelian Croco- 
diles, from the Jurassic series. 


pél-a-go-site, s. [After the Island of Pela- 
gos(a), Mediterranean ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A substance, forming a thin varnish- 
like incrustation on limestone, dolomite, and 
other rocks. An analysis showed that it con- 
sisted of nearly 92 per cent. of carbonate of 
lime, with various impurities, and that it is 
not a mineral species. 


péel-a-mis,s. [PeLamys.] 
Zool.: A genus of Hydrophide, or Sea 
Snakes, with a single species, ranging from 
Madagascar to New Guinea, New Zealand, and 
Panama. 
. s. [Gr. mands (pelamus) = 8 
young tunny-fish ; mAds (pélos) ; nec en 
Ichthy. : A genus of Scombridez (q.v. 
dorsal Sbatiinoes, from seven to nine finlets 


DOU, DO; PHUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; G0, | 
~cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -slon = shiin ; -tion, -sion = zhtn. 


Pelagianism—pelecoid 


behind dorsal and anal; the scales ofthe 
pectoral region form a corslet. Five species 
are known, of which Pelamys sarda is common 
in the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 


Pél-ar-go-, pref. [PeLaraone.] (See com- 
pound.) 


pelargo-nitrile, s. 

Chem.: CgHj;ON, A liquid prepared by 
boiling a mixture of octylic cyanide, potassic 
iodide, and alcohol. It boils at 206°, and has 
asp. gr. of ‘8187 at 14°, 


pél-ar’-gin-ate, s. (Eng. pelargon(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of pelargonie acid (q.v.). 


pelargonate of ethyl, s. ([Pr.ar- 
GONIC-ETHER., } 


pél-ar-gone, s. [Dng. pelarg(ontc); suff. 
~one.) 


Chem, > Cy7H3,0 = CgHy7.CgHy70. Octyl- 
pelargyl. A solid crystalline substance, ob- 
tained by the dry distillation of barium pelar- 
ag pe It is soluble in ether, from which it 
is deposited by spontaneous evaporation in 
large lamine. It is strongly attacked by 
fuming nitric acid, 


pél-ar—gén-éne, s. [Eng. pelargon(ic) ; -ene.] 
({Nonene.} 


ptl-ar-gin'-io, a. [Eng., &. pelargon(ium) ; 
-ic.]) ( 


‘or def. see compound.) 


pelargonic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHjg02 = C3Hj7.CO.0H. Nonylic 
acid. A fatty acid occurring in the volatile 
oil of Pelargonium roseum, and readily pre- 
pared by distilling choloidic or oleic acid with 
nitric acid. It is a colourless oil, solid below 
12°, boils at 254°, is slightly soluble in water, 
but very soluble in alcohol and ether, and be- 
comes yellow by keeping. The ammonium, 
potassium, and sodium salts are crystallineand 
soluble. Barium pelargonate, C)gHgqBa’O4, 
forms white scales, having a pearly lustre, 
slightly soluble in cold, very soluble in hot 
water, insoluble in alcohol. 


pelargonic-anhydride, s. 

Chem. : CigH3s03 = (CgHy7-CO)20. Pelar- 
gonic pelargonate. Obtained by the action of 
phosphorus oxychloride on barium pelargon- 
ate. It is a colourless oil, lighter than water, 
solidifies at 0°, to a mass of fine needles, which 
melts at 5°, and cannot be distilled without 
decomposition. 

pelargonic-ether, s. 

Chem, : Cy,Hog02 = CoHy7(CoH5)O9. Pelar- 
gouate ofethyl. Obtained by mixing pelargyl 
cliloride with alcohol, or by passing dry 
hydrochloric acid gas through an alcoholic 
solution of pelargonic acid. It isa colourless 
oil, sp. gr. 0°86, and boils at 216-218", . Heated 
with potash it is resolved into alcoho) and 
potassium pelargonate, 


pelargonic-pelargonate, s, [PELar- 
GONIC-ANHYDRIDE. } 


l-ar-go’-ni-iim, s. [Gr. 7 pelar- 

mo apts the bill of which the capsules 
somewhat resemble ; Ital, pelargonio; Fr, 
pelargon.] 

Bot.: A large genus of Geraniacew divided 
into about fifteen sub-genera. The calyx is 
spurred, the corolla generally with five, four, 
or two petals, irregular, and the stamens ten, 
only seven to four perfect. Most of the 
species are from the Cape of Good Hope, one 
is from the Canary Islands, one from Asia 
Minor, and a few from Australia. Extensively 
cultivated in England for their beauty in 
flower-pots in houses, in greenhouses, and in 
the open air. The genns readily forms hybrids, 
which most of the cultivated species are, 
They are popularly called Geranium (q.v.). 
Pelargonium antidysenteriwm is used among 
the Namaquas in diarrhea, The tubers of ~, 
triste are eaten. 


l-ar-gop’-sis,s. [Gr. medapyds (pelargos) 
=a stork, and wy (Gps) = the face.) 

Ornith. : Stork-billed Kingfishers, & genus 
of Alcedinidee, erected by Gloger, bub classed 
by some writers with Haleyon, R, Bowdler 
Sharpe (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1870, pp. 61-69) enu- 
merates and describes eight species, from the 
Indian and Australian regions, 


pél-ar-gé-rhyn'-ciis, s. 


. [Gr redapyds 
(pelargos) =a stork, and p¥yxos (rhwngchos) = 
a snout.] 
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Palcont,; A genus of Physostomi, family 
Hoplopleuride, from the Chalk of Westphalia. 


pél-ar-gyl, s. [Eng. pelurg(onic); suff. -yl.} 

Chem. : CyHy7O. The hypophetical radicle 
of pelargonic acid. 

pelargyl-chloride, s. 

Chem. : CgHy7OCl, A colourless liqnid, 
heavier than water, obtained by the action of 
ow pentachloride on pelargonic acid. 

i boils at 220°, has a suffocating odour, and 
gives off dense fumes on exposure to the air, 


Pé-1ay'-Gi, s. pl. [Pevasaiay, B.] 


Pé-lag'-gi-an, a. & 8, [Lat Pelasgus = Pe- 
Fed 3 Pelasgi = the Pelasgians.} 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Peélas- 
gians or Pelasgi; Pelasgic, 

B. As subst. : One of an aneient and widely 
diffused prehistoric tribe which was the 
common parent of the Greeks and of the 
earliest civilized inhabitants of Italy. Most 
authors agree in representing Arcadia as one 
of their principal seats, where they long re- 
mained undisturbed ; but the origin of this 
aay is lost in myth. Traces of them are 
ound in Asia Minor and Italy. The term 
Pelasgi. was used by the classic poets for the 
Greeks in general. 


Pé-las'-gic, a, [PeLasatay.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the Pelasgi; Pelasgian, 

“The Pelasgic tribes spoke a language of the Aryan 
family, allied to the paaeerits but obtained their letters: 
from the Pheenicians, and long wrote them from right. 
to left, as in the land from whence they were adopted.” 
Knight: Dict. of Mechanics, s, ¥. Pen, 

Pelasgic-architecture, Pelasgic- 
buildings, s. [CycLOPEAN-ARCHITECTURE. }; 


Pele, s. [Native name.] 

Myth.: A goddess supposed to inhabit the 
crater of Kilauea, Hawaii. 

Pele’s-hair, s. 

Min.; A filamentary variety of Obsidian 
(q.v.), produced by tue action of the wind 
upon the viscid lava projected into the air by 
the escape of steam, from the surface of the 
lava lake in the rater of Kilauea. 


* pél’-6-can, s. [PeLican.] 


@1-8-cin’-i-dee, s. pl. [Lat. pelecan(ns) ;. 
Sen. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ornith. : A family of Anseres, or, in Huxley’s 
classification, of Steganopodes (q.v.). It was 
formerly made to embrace the Cormorants 
| ee panigeser no the Gannets (Sula), the 

arters, or Snake-birds (Plotus), the Frigate- 
birds(Fregata), and the Tropic-birds(Phaéton),. 
in addition to the true Pelicans (Pelecanus), 
to which it is now usually restricted. 


pél-é-can-6i-dés, 8. [Gr. weAdexdv (pelekan) 
= a pelican, and eldos (eidos) = form.] : 
Ornith. : A genus of Procellariide. Pelecan- 
cides wrinatriz is the Diving Petrel, breeding. 
in burrows on Kerguelen Island, &c, 


pél-8-ca-niis, t pél-i-ca’-niis, s. [Prti- 
CAN.) 


Ornith. : True Pelican, the typical genus of 
the family Pelecanide (q.v.). Bill very long, 
straight, broad, and flattened, tip well hooked ; 
nostrils concealed in a long groove extending. 
the whole length of the bill; lower mandible’ 
thin, of two narrow flexible bony (arches, 
supporting a huge extensile pouch; orbits- 
nude; wings long, ample, second primary 
the longest ; tail short, rounded, soft ; tarsus, 
short, stout; feet large. The number of 
species is variously estimated at from six to 
eleven, Dr. Sclater (Proc, Zool. Soe., 1871, 

634) enumerates ten, but Prof. Newton 
Gineye Brit., ed. 9th, xviii, 475), following 

. Dubois (Bull. Mus, de Belgique, 1883), 
reduces the number to six: Pelecanus ono- 
crotalus and P. erispus, from South Europe 
and North-east Africa; P. erythrorhyncus from 
North America, closely resembling the first- 
named, but developing a horny excreseence 
on the bill in the male during the breeding: 
season; P. conspicillatus, with black tail an 
wing coverts, from Australia; and P. philip- 
pensis and P. fuscus, the former having a wide: 
range in Southern Asia, the latter common 
on the coasts of the warmer parts of America. 


1-8-coid, ‘Y-coid, s. [Gr. méAexus 
a =e bre : ed suff. oh 
Geom.: A figure of a hatchet-shaped form,. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ig.. 
-cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, ~dle, &c.= bel, del 
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eonsisting of a semicircle and two inverted 
quadrantal arcs. 


pé-lé¢’-y-pod, a. [Petecyropa.] Belonging 
to the Pelecypoda ; lamellibranchiate. 


“The united British Pelecypod fauna.”—Phillips : 
Geology, ii. 285. 


+ pél-é-cyp'-d-da, s.pl. [Gr. méAexus (pelekus) 
=an axe, a hatchet, and rovs (pous), genit. 
modes (podos)=a foot. Named from the 
hatchet or sickle-shaped foot of many species. ] 

Zool. : The same aS LAMELLIBRANCHIATA 
(q.v.). 
has recently been revived, 


* pél/-6-grine, s. [PeREcRINE.] 


pel’ -é-kyd, s. (Gr. wédAcxus (pelekus) = a 
double-edged axe.] 
Min.: A name originally suggested for 
Liroconite (q.v.). 


pél-ér-ine, s. [Fr.=a tippet, from pélerin 
=a pilgrim, from the dress worn by them ; 
Ital. pellegrino.) A lady’s long cape with 
ends coming to a point before. 


“If the shoulders require some little covering, a 
small pelerine is all that is worn."—Globe, Sept. 2, 1885, 


élf, *pelfe, *pel-fyr, *pel-frey, s. [0. 
a Ti pele = cate, ae os plunder. Prob. 
allied to pillage (q.v.).| [PILFER.] Money, 
riches, wealth, filthy lucre. (Used only in 
contempt.) 
“All his mind is set on mucky pe/fe.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIL ix, 4. 


be pelf, vt. [PELF, s.] To plunder, to rob, to 
pillage. 
“For to pelf that folk vnlel.” 
Cursor Mundi, 6,149. 
* pélf’-ish, a. [Eng. pelf; -ish.] Pertaining 
to pelf or riches; arising from love of pelf; 
avaricious, miserly. 
“More prest to blab foorth his peek faults.”— 
Stanihurst : Chronicles of Jreland. (Epist, Ded.) 


* pel-fray, * pel-frey, * pel-fyr, s. (0. Fr. 
pelfre = booty.) 
1. Booty, spoils. (Prompt. Parv.) 
2. Paltry wares, rubbish, trash. 


Pél-ham, s. [The name of the inventor.] 


Pelham-bit, s. A bit which can be used 
as acurb or for a double cheek-bridle. This 
name is also given to bits having loose-jointed 
and port mouths with straight or crooked 
cheeks, 


pél-ham-ine, pél’-ham-ite, s. [After 

Pelham, Massachusetts ; suff. -ine, -ite(Min.). ] 

Min, : An altered asbestos, found in small 
veins and masses. Not a distinct species. 


pél-i-ds, s. [Gr. Medéas (Pelias), king of 
Thessaly, and son of Neptune and the nymph 
Tyro.] 

Zool.: Adder (q.v.), or Common Viper; a 
genus of Viperide, with a single species (Pe- 
lias berus), becoming rare in Britain, absent 
from Ireland, and common in Europe. No 
teeth in upper maxillaries, except the poison- 
fangs; a row of small teeth on the palatine 
bone, on each side the palate. It is probably 
the vipera of Virgil (Georg. iii. 417, 545), 


pél-i-can, * pél’-é-can, * pél’-li-can, 
*pel-li-cane, s. [Fr. pélican, from Lat. peli- 
canus, pelecanus, from Gr. medexdy (pelekan), 
genit. reAexavos (pelekanos)=(1)a woodpecker, 
(2) a water-bird like a pelican, from the size of 
its bill; weAcxdw (pelekad) = to hew with an 
axe ; méAexus (pelekus) = an axe; Sp. & Port. 
pelicano ; Ital. pellicano.] 

1, Ornith.: Any bird of the genus Pelecanus 
(q.v.), and especially the Common Pelican, 
the Onocrotalos of the Greeks and Romans, 
and the Pelecanus onocrotalus of modern 
science. Pelicans are large piscivorous water- 
fowl, with an enormous pouch, dependent 
from the flexible branches of the lower man- 
dible, but capable of being contracted when 
not in use as a depository for food. The 
species are widely distributed, and frequent 
the shores of the sea, rivers, and lakes, feed- 
ing chiefly on fish, which they hunt in shallow 
water, the American Pelican (P. fuscus) being 
the only species which dives for its prey. 
The Common Pelican is about the size of 
a swan, though its enormous bill and loose 
plumage make it look considerably larger ; it 
is white, slightly tinged with flesh-colour, and 
the breast feathers become yellow in old birds. 
It usually nests on the ground, in some re- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


The word had fallen into disuse, but - 


pelecypod—pellet 


tired spot near the water, and lays two or 
three white eggs. The pelican sits during the 
night with its bill resting on its breast ; and, 
as the hook at the extremity of the bill is red, 
this may have given rise to the legend that 
the bird feeds its young with blood from its 
own breast [6], though it is possible that the 
story has some foundation in fact. It is well 
known that the males of many species assi- 
duously feed the hen-birds during incubation ; 
and in 1869 the flamingoes in the Zoological 
Gardens were observed to eject into the mouth 
of the Cariamas, apparently in the belief that 
the latter were in want of food, a glutinous 
red fluid, which, on microscopical examina- 
tion, was found to consist almost entirely of 
blood-corpuscles. Mr. Bartlett, who reports 
the circumstance, says: ‘‘Have we here an 
explanation of the old story of the pelican 
feeding its young With its own blood? I 
think we have; for the flamingo was, and is 
still, found plentifully in the country alluded 
to; and it may be that in the translation the 
habit of the one bird has been transferred to 
the other.” (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1869, p. 146.) 

“Two specimens of the humerus of as many pelicans 
have been found in the English fens (/dis, 1868, p. 363, 
Proc. Zool. Soc., 1871, p. 702), thus proving the former 
existence of the bird in England at no very distant 
period, and one of them being that of a young example, 
points to its having been bred in this country. It is 
possible from their large size that they belonged to 
P. crispus.’—Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xviii. 474. 

2. Script.: Mp. (qaath), from a verb in the 
cognate languages = to vomit, seems to be 
the pelican (Lev. xi. 18, Deut. xiv. 17, Psalm 
cii. 6). In the A.V. it is mistranslated cor- 
morant, in Isa. xxxiv. 11 and Zeph. ii. 14, the 
R.V. restoring uniformity by rendering it 
pelican. 

* 3, Chem: An alembie with a tubulated 
capital, from which two opposite and crooked 
beaks passed out, entering again at the belly 
of the cucurbit. 

4, Dental Surg. : An instrument for extract- 
ing teeth, curved at the end like the beak of a 
pelican. 

* 5. Ordnance: 

(1) An old 6-pounder cul- 
verin. 

(2) A shot or shell from 
such a gun. 

“The pelicans whistled 
round him.”—Walpole + Let- 
ters, ili. 84. 

6. Art: The pelican is 
the symbol of cha- x» 
rity. It is generally 
represented wound- 
ing its breast to feed 
its young with its 
own blood—a tale 
told in the fabulous 
natural history of the 
middie ages, and 
which made the bird the adopted symbol of 
the Redeemer. When so represented the peli- 
can is said to be ‘‘in her piety.” In crucifixes 
the lamb is at the foot and the pelican at the 
top of the cross. 


YJ Pelican in her Piety: (PELICAN, 6.] 


pelican-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: Eurypharyna pelicanoides, dredged 
from a depth of 7,080 feet, near the Canary 
Islands, by the French naturalists of the 
Travailleur expedition. 


pelican-flower, s. 
Bot. : Aristolochia grandiftora. 


pél'-i-can-ite, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Min.: A mineral included by Dana in the 
species Cimolite (q.v.). It is a product of 
the alteration of felspar. 


t pél-i-can-ry, s. [Formed from Eng. peli- 
can, on analogy of heronry, rookery, &e.] A 
place where numbers of pelicans breed year 
after year. 


“Thaye visited one pelicanry in the Carnatic, 
where the Pelicans have (for ages, I was told) built 
their rude nests on rather low trees in the midst of a 
village.”—Jerdon ; Birds of India, ii. (pt. ii.), 860. 


pél’-i-cdid, s. [PELzcor.] 
pe-li-om, s. [Gr. 7éAcos (pelios) = dark, in 
allusion to its smoky-blue colour.] 


1. Min.: A name given to the Iolite (q.v.) 
from Bodenmais, Bavaria. 


2. Med.: An extravasation of blood of a 
livid colour. 


pé-lisse’, s. 


PELICAN IN HER PIEtY, 
(From an encaustic tile de- 
signed by Welby Pugin.) 


[Fr. pelisse (O. Fr. pelice) = a 


skin of fur; from Lat. pellicea, pellicia, fem. 
sing. of pelliceus, pellicius = made of skius; 
pellis = a skin; Port. pellissa; Ital. pelliccia ; 
O. H. Ger. pelliz; Ger. pelz; Eng. pilch (a.v.)] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A garment; asa cloak lined or dressed 
with fur. 

nu Taba he tt, Manta 
ficially-produced temperate atmosphere.”—Daily Tele 
graph, Jan. 16, 1885. 

2. A cloak of silk or other stuff worn by 
ladies. 

*TI, Mil.: An undress jacket formerly worn 
by light dragoons or hussars. It was “ plain, 
donble-breasted, without ornament ofany kind, 
with a rough shaggy lining.” (Luard.) 


pél-ite, s. HES macs (pélos)= clay; suff. 
-ite (Petrol.). 
Petrol.: A term including all clays, marls, 
clay-slates, and slaty clays. 


pé-lit-Io, a. [Eng. pelit(e); -ic.] Formed of 
mud. 
{In Naumann’s classification of clastic 
rocks, the pelitic rocks are one of three 
kinds which he descriminates. 


* péll (1), s. [Pret (8), s.] 


péll (2), * pel, s.. [O. Fr. pel, from Lat. pellis 
= askin ; Ger. pelz.] 
1, A skin, a hide. 


“The Pell Rolls, so called from the pels or skins, on 
rolls of which accounts of the royal receipts and ex- 
penditure used to be preserved.”—A. C. Ewald; Stories 
from State Papers, i. 24. 


2. A roll of parchment. 


pell-a-mountain, s. 
Bot. : Thymus Serpyllum. 


pell-wool, s. [P&LtT-woot.] 


*péll, pelle, vt. & i. [Etym. doubtful} 
Prob. from Lat. pello = to drive.] 
A. Trans. : To knock about, to pelt. 
B. Intrans. : To rush. 
“To morwen shal ich forth pelle.” Havelok, 810. 


péel-lack, pél’-lock, pél’-lok, s. (Gael, 
pelog.) A porpoise. (Scotch.) 


* péll’-age (age as 18), s. [Eng. pell (2), 8.3 
-age.| A custom, toll, or duty paid on sking 
of leather. 


pél-la-gra, s. [Ital. pelle=the skin, and 
agra, fem, of agro = rough.] 

Pathol.: A disease common among the 
peasantry of northern Italy, the Asturias, 
Gascony, Roumania, and Corfu, caused by 
living on maize affected by a parasitic fungus. 
It is not a morbus miserie pure and simple, as 
it is entirely absent from certain zones where 
such diseases undoubtedly exist. It com- 
mences by the appearance of a shining red 
spot on some part of the body, the skin 
becomes dry and cracks, and the epidermis 
falls off in white bran-like scales, leaving a 
shining redness as before. 


pél’-la-grin, s. [Periacra.] One who is 
afflicted wit ur suffers from pellagra. (Cham- 
bers’ Eneyc.) 


* pélle, v.t. & i. 


* pel-lere, * pel_ler-ie, * pel-ure, s. [PELL 
(2), s.1 A loose outer covering of fur for the 
uppei part of the body 


pél-lét, *pel-et, * pel-ote, s. (Fr. pelote, 
a dimin. from Lat. pila =a ball; Sp. pelota 
Z er 4% cannon-ball; Ital. pillotta=a little 
all. 
I, Ordymary Language: 
*1, A gunstone; a ball to be discharged ~ 
from a gun 3 a bullet. 


“AB Awifte as a pellet out of a gonne.” 
Chaucer: Hous of Fame, iii. 558. 


2. A little ball: as, a pellet of wax, a pellet 
of lead; on@ of the little balls composing 
small shot. 

“* The frequent pellets whistle.” 

Il, Technically : 


1, Her. : A black roundle, otherwise called 
ogress and gunstone, borne in coat-armour. 


2. Numis.: A small, pellet-shaped boss. 
* pellet-gun, s. A small cannon, 


pellet-moulding, s. 
Arch. : A flat band on which are circular, 


[PELLs.] 


. 


(PELL, ».] 


Lloyd: The Poet. 


marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale, fill: try, Syrian, 2, oc =é; ey=4: qu=kw. 


flat disks forming an 
No itectors ornament. Used in 


* pél-lét, vt. (Peuer 
erin or itis ee #)) To dorm into 
“The brine 


That season’d had pelleted in tears.” 
‘Shakesp. : Lover's pe na 
monies ands OPE Sie el Peat 

; e of or like ; 

of pellets. aay Wot - 

“My brave Egyptians all, 

By the decand. f pellet 

Lie paves” heb: pried HATE iii. 11. 

'-li-a, s. [Named after Pelli-Faleroni, an 

bg a naturalist. ] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Pelliese 
(q.v.). Pellia epiphylla has silvery white 
pedicels, pale brown capsules, and a tuft of 
elaters. It grows in damp shady places by 
springs and wells. 


pél-li-cle, s. (Fr. pellicule, from Lat. pelli- 
cula, dimin. of pellis = a skin; Sp, Pahigia K 
Port pellicula.] 
I, Ord. Lang.: A thin skin or film. 


“The kernell or woodie substance within the da‘ 
is divided from the fleshie pulp and meat thereof, - 
many white pellicles or thin skius betweene.”—Hol- 
land : Plinie, bk. xili., ch. iv. 


IL Technically: 
1. Bot.: A thin skin enveloping certain 
seeds. 


2. Photog.: Emulsion desiccated for con- 
venience of preserving or handling. 


pél-lic-u-lar, a. [Pettrore.) Of or 
tainhig to a pelticla or pellicles : constituted 
by a pellicle or pellicles. 


pel-li-é-s, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pelli(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.) 

Bot.: A tribe of Hepatic having fructifica- 
tions like that of the J jew, and a 
lobed shallow frond traversed by a mid-nerve, 
from which the fruit-stalks arise. Seven 
British genera, 


l’-li-tor-y, * par-i-tor-ie, s. [O. Fr. 
jac <i Lah norliteia Gx) : 
Botany : 
1. The genus Parietaria (q.v.). 
2. Pyrethrum Parthenium, 


J (1) Pellitory of Spain: 

Bot. : ach gt tg a compe 
plant growing in rbary, Spai e 
root, a fusiform one, is phe Rk ores | from the 
Levant. Tincture of pellitory made from it 
is a topical irritant, often used in medicine 
asa masticatory in paralysis of parts of the 
mouth, neural in the teeth, and in a re- 
laxed state of the throat. (Garrod.) 

(2) Pellitory of the wall: 

Bot. : The genus Parietaria, and spec. Pari- 
etaria officinalis. It has oblong ovate, or ovate 
lanceolate leaves, an involucre, and three to 
seven flowered bracts, Found in parts of 
Europe. 

psll-méll, s. [Parumact.] 
péll-méll, * pelle-melle, adv. [0. Fr. 
root péle-méle), lit. = stirred up 
‘with a shovel; from Fr. pelle = a shovel, a 
1; from Lat. pala = a spade, a peel; and 

. Fr. mesler (Fr. méler), from Lat. misculo = 
to mix.] In a confused or disorderly mass ; 
in utter confusion ; higgledy-piggledy. 

“To come pellmell to ey i. 
pel-lock (1), pél’-l6k, s. [Peviack.] 
psl-lock (2), s. [Peuer.] 


s. pl. [PELL (2), s.] Parchment rolls 
or records. 
| * Clerk of the Pells: (See extract). 


“ Clerk of the pells, an officer belonging to the ex- 

Sette eh fea ere ete Se, 

ro! orum, ro) } 

ant alas makes another roll called pellis exituuwm, a 
poll of the disbursements.”— Bailey. 


{ The office was abolished in 1834. 


* péltltce’, a. (Lat. pellucidus.] Pellucid. 
* “The rich Tartars sometimes fur their gowns with 
pelluce or silke shag.”—HAackluyt : Voyages, i. 98. 


pél-lu’ a, [Fr. pellucide, from Lat. pel- 
ta mation perluceo = to shine 
through : per = through, and Juceo = to shine ; 
pall Seay lucis = light; Sp. pelucido ; Ital. 


poil, béy ; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, & 
-cian, -tian=shan,. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion= zhin, -cious, 


pelleted—pelt 


1, Transparent, 7 


“ But the parts of a spirit can be no more separated, 
though they be dilated, then you can cut off the rayes 
of sun by # pair of scissors made of pellucid crys. 


tall."—More; Antidote against Atheism, ise 1., ch, iv. 


2. Clear, limpid, not opaque : as, a pellucid 


pel-lu-cid'-i-t¥, s. [Lat pelluciditas, from 
pellucidus == pellucida @.v.)-] The quality or 
state of being pellucid ; transparency, clear- 
ness, limpidity. (Locke: Nat. Philos., ch. iv.) 


pél-li-gid-ly, adv. [Bng. pellucid; -ly.) 
Tn a pellucid manner ; transparently. 


pél-li-cid-néss, s. (Eng. pellucid ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being pellucid ; pellu- 
cidity. 
pél-lu’-té-ine, s. 
etym. not apparent.) 
Chem. :~ CisHigNOg. A base obtained by 
Bédeker from hydrated pelosine by contact 
with air and light. It is insoluble in water, 
but soluble in hot alcohol, from which it 
separates on cooling in brownish-yellow flocks. 


pél-ma-td-z0'-a, s. pl. (Gr. rédua (pelma), 
nit. wéAuaros (pelmatos) = a stalk, and goa 
26a), pl. of gor (zd0n) = an animal.] 

Zool. & Palewont.: Stalked Echinoderms ; 
a sub-division of the sub-kingdom Echino- 
dermata. The dorsal region of the body is 
produced into a stalk, by which the animal 
fixes itself with its oral surface upwards. 
The Pelmatozoa consist of one recent class, 
Crinoidea, and two extinct classes, Cystoidea 
and Blastoidea. 


pé-l6-ba'-tég, s. [Gr. mAoBdrns (pélobatés) 
= a mud-walker: myAds (pélos) = mud, and 
Baivw (baind) = to walk.) , 
Zool. ; The typical genus of the family Pelo- 
batide (q.v.). The tongue is free behind, 
webs complete in the feet. Pelobates fuscus 
is common in France; it jumps, but also 
burrows in the mud. 


pé-1o-bat -i-day, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pelobat(es) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Oxydactyla, interme- 
diate between the Bufonide and the Ranide. 
Skin more or less warty or glandular, teeth in 
upper jaw. Most of them terrestrial, seeking 
the water only for ovulation. Chief genera, 
Pelobates, Alytes, and Bombinator, distri- 
buted over central and southern Europe. 


pé-lo-dry’-as, s. [Gr. mds (pelos) = clay, 
earth, and Apuds (Druas) = a Dryad (q.v.).] 
Zool. : A genus of Phyllomeduside, or Pelo- 
dryide (q.v.). Pelodryas ceruleus is the Great 
Green Tree-frog of Australia and New Guinea. 
An analogous species occurs in New Zealand. 


6-1d-dry-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pelo- 
Rat Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Anourous Batrachia, 
with three genera, Phyllomedusa, Chirodryas, 
and Pelodryas, from the Australian and Neo- 
tropical region. Nearly synonymous with 
Phyllomeduside. 


pél-0-kén-ite, s. [Gr. eAds (pelos) = brown, 
and conus (konis) = dust.] 
Min.: A brownish-black variety of Wad 
q.v.). Dana refers it to the sub-species 
mpadite (q.v.). Found at Remolinos, Chili. 


pé-16-lith’-{c, a. [Gr. mds (pélos) = mud, 
and Eng. lithic.) 
Geol. : Constituting a stratum made of Olay, 
(Phillips : Geol., i. 54.) 


pé-lo-mé-dii’-sa, s. [Gr. mds (pélos) = 
mud, and Lat., &c., medusa.} 

Zool. : A genus of freshwater tortoises, with 
three species, from tropical and southern 
Africa and Madagascar. Pelomedusa mahajie, 
from Abyssinia, emits an offensive smell. 


pé-lé-na’-i-a, s. [Gr. mds (pélos) = mud, 
and vaiw (naid) = to inhabit.) 

Zool.: A genus of Ascidiade ; teeth cylin- 
drical, body elongated ; apertures on two 
small conical eminences, the lower end pro- 
vided with fine rootlets. Two species occur 
in Britain and Norway. They are found 
embedded in mud. 


8-16-pze'- s. (Gr. mndomota (pelopotia’ 
m = making ts : mAés (pélos) = mud, an 
movéw (poied) = to make.) 


(Fr. pellutéine; remote 
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Entom.: A genus of Sphecide, with a 
wide geographical range. me species form 
clusters of mud cells against walls, or be- 
neath the eaves of houses, whence one of them 
has been called in America the Mud chick. 
Pelopeeus spirifen is found in the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean, 


Pél-6-pon-né-si-an, a. & s. (Lat. Pelopon- 
nesius, from Peloponnesus, Gr. Wedordvynaos! 
(Peloponnésos) = the island of Pelops, from 
TléAow (Pelops), genit. 1éAomos (Pelopos), son of 
Tantalus, and vigos (nésos) = an island.) 

A. As adjective: 
Geog.: Pertaining to the Peloponnesus, or 
Morea, the southern peninsula of Greece. 


B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of the 
Peloponnesus. 


pél-or, s. (Gr. réAwp (peldr) = a monster.) 
Ichthy.: A genus of Scorpenine (q.v.). 
Characters of the family, with the head of 
irregular and monstrous form. Pelor filamen- 
tosum is from the Mauritius. 


pé-lor’-i-a, s. [Gr. méAwpos (peléros) = mon- 
strous.] [PrLor.] 
Bot.: The abnormal regularity of flowers 
usually irregular but symmetrical. It often 
occurs in Graminacex, Leguminose, Labiate, 
Scrophulariacez, and Violacee. For instance, 
in the Toad-flax (Linaria vulgaris) there are 
sometimes five spurs instead of one, 


pé-lér’-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. pelor(ia) ; -ic.] 
Bot. &c. : Manifesting peloria (q.v.); regular. 


“The central flower thus becoming or regu- 
lar.”"—Darwin : Origin of Species (ed. 6th), p. 116 


pé-lor-ism, s. [Eng. pelor(ia) ; -ism.] The 
same a8 PELORIA (q.V.). 


* pé-lor-iz-a'-tion, s. (Mod. Lat. pelor(ia); 
ng. suff. -ization.] 
Bot, ; The same as PEtoria (q.v.). 


“ In some instances, by pelorization, it is found that 
tetradynamous plants become tetrandrous.”—Salfour: 
Botany, § 654, 


pél-or-d-saw-riis, s. [Gr. 1éAwpos (peléros) 
= monstrous, and gavpos (sawros) = a lizard.) 


Paleont.: A genus of Crocodilia from the 
Wealden. 


pél-o-si-dér’ite, s. [Gr. medds (pelos) = 
brown, and Eng. me Lente 
Min.: A name suggested for a clay-iron- 
stone which differed somewhat from the typi- 
cal Spherosiderite (q.v.). 


él’-6-sine, s. [Mod. Lat. (cissam)pelos ; 
aiid (Chem.).} : ( 
Chem. : CjgHo)NO3. Cissampeline, An alka- 
loid discovered by Wiggers, in 1839, in the 
root of Pareira brava (Cissampelos Pareira). 
It is insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol 
and ether, is uncrystallizable, inodorous, and 
has a sweetish, bitter taste. Fltickiger de- 
clares that this alkaloid is undistinguishable 
from bebirine, the alkaloid of greenheart bark. 


pél'-dt-age (age as 1%), s. [Fr.] Packs or 
bales of Spanish wool. 


pélt (1), s. [Hither shortened from yong 8 .v.) 
or peltre, or directly from M. H. Ger, pelliz; 
Ger. pelz = a skin, from Lat. pellis.} 

1. Askin; a hide with the hair or wool on 
it; a raw hide. 


“Now here it seoms the camel's hair is taken by 
inters for the akin or pelt with the ron it"— 
Prowne : Vulgar Krrowrs, bk. v., ch. xv. 


2. The skin. 


“ a scabby tetter on their pelts will stick,” 
Dryden: Virgil; Georgic ili. 672. 


8. The quarry of a hawk all torn. 

*4, A miserly, stingy fellow. 
[PuvTeEr (2).] 

*5, A game of cards similar to whist, 
played by three persons, 

pelt-monger, s. One who deals in pelts 
or raw hides. 


pelt-rot, s. A disease in sheep in which 
the wool falls off, leaving the skin bare; 
called also the naked disease, 


pelt-wool, ll-wool, s. Wool from 
the skin of a dead sheep. 


pélt (2), s. [Pexr, v.] 
*1. A blow ;a stroke from something thrown, 


“ George hit th’ dragon such a pelt.” 
Perey Reliques; British Heroes. 


(Huloet.) 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f. 
-tious, -sious = shiis., -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, deL 
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pelt—pen 


a 


a  ETTETESEInnnSTnSn nS 


3. A rage, a passion. 
“| Full-pelt: As hard and fast as one can go. 


élt, *pelte, * pelt-en, * pilt-en, * pult- 
ayn ee & tac {Prob. from an A.S. pyltan (not 

recorded) = to thrust, todrive; from Lat. pulto 

= to beat, to strike; from pello = to drive.) 


A. Transitive: 
1. To beat, to strike, 


“The deacon was pelting him all over with a stout 
switch."—Scribner's Magazine, March, 1878, p. 683. 


2. To strike or assail with something thrown 
or driven ; as, To pelt with stones. 
3. To assail or attack in any way. 


“There is no vice has been so pelted with good 
sentences,”—Cowley : Lssays; Of Avirice, 


*4, To drive by assailing or attacking with 
things thrown. 
* 5. To thrust, to put. 
“ Hire odher eare pilteth hire tail therinne.” 
Old Eng. Homilies, iii. 197. 
6. To throw, to cast, to hurl. 
“My Phillis me with pelted apples plies: 
Then tripping to the wood the wanton hies.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Hcl. iil, 97 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To throw missiles. 
» “Pelé so fast at one another's pate.” 
. Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., iii. L 
*2. To throw out words; to use abusive 
language. 
“ Another smother’d seems to pelt and swear.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 1,418. 


3. To beat down heavily ; as, The rain pelted i 


down. 


ppel’-ta (pl. pél’-tee), s. [Lat., from Gr. réAm 
(pelté) = a shield.) ; 

1. Rom. Antig.: A 
small shield of wicker 
or wood covered with 
leather. It was usually 
of an elliptic form, or 
nearly crescent-shaped. 
The portion cut out 
was intended to afford 
a view of the advanc- 
ing enemy. 

2. Bot. : A flat shield 
without any rim occurring in the lichenaceous 
genus Peltidea. 


pelt-Aan’-dra, s. [Lat. pelta (q.v.), and dmjp 
(anér), genit. avdpés (andros) = a man.) 
Bot.: A genus of Caladiex. Peltandra vir- 
ginica yields a starchy substance. 


pel-tar’-i-on, s. [Gr.. reArcépror (peltarion), 
dimin. from méAry (pelté),] [PELta.] 

Paleont. : An oval or nearly cireular body, 
concave above and flattened below, found in 
the Jurassic strata. Probably the operculum 
of Neritopsis. 


péel’-tate, pél’-tat-Ea, o. (Lat. pelia = a 
shield.] 

Bot.: Shield-shaped, and fixed to the stalk 
by the centre, or by some point. distinctly 
within the margin, as the leaf of Tropzolum, 
Called also Umbilicate. 


pél-tate-ly, adv. [Eng. peltate; -ly.] Ina 
peltate manner, 
pél-tat’-ifid, a. (Lat. peltatus, in Mod. Lat. 
' = peltate, Class. Lat..= armed with a pelta, 
and Jfindo (pa. t. fidi) = to cleave] 
Bot. (Of a peltate leaf) : Cut into divisions. 
péel-ta’tion, s. [Penrars.] The quality or 
state of being peltate ; a peltate form. 
“‘ A similar peltation towards the extremities of the 
paroximul expansion.”—Journal of Botany, x. 135, 


péelt’-ér (1), s. [Eng. pelt, v.;-er.] One who 
pelts. 


PELTA. 


(From the Townley Gal- 
lery, British Museum.) 


* pél’-tér (2), s. [Prob. allied to paltry (q.v.); 
cf. pelting.] A mean, sordid, miserly person ; 
@ miser. f 
“The veriest pelter pilde.” 
Kendall: Flowers of Epigram, 1557. 
pel-tid’-é-a, s. (Gr. wéAm (pelt2) = a shield, 
and eidos (eidos) = form. } 

Bot.: A genus of Lichens, partly a synonym 
of Peltigera. Family Parmeliade. Meltiten 
aphthosa is considered anthelmintic. P. canina 
was cnce thought of use in hydrophobia. 


‘pel-ti-form, a. [Lat. pelia =a shield, and 
forma = a form.,] 


Bot. : Having simple veins arranged as in a 
peltate leaf. 


Gate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, © =6; ey =a; qu= kw. 


pel-tigs’-ér-a, s. [Lat. pelta =a shield, and 
gero = to bear.) 

Bot. : A genus of Lichens founded by Hoff- 
mann. It contains species of Peltidea and 
Sticta. 

pél’-ti-nérved, a. (Lat. pelta = a shield, 
4 connect., and Eng. nerved.] 

Bot.: Having the principal nerve in a pel- 

tate leaf divided into several brauches, 


vo 


pélt’-ing (1), a [PELt, v.] 
1. Falling or beating down heavily and 
persistently. 
“The gathering clouds discharged themselves in a 
pelting shower." —Daily| Telegraph, Sept. 11, 1885. 
*9; Angry, passionate. 


“Ina pelting chafe she brake all to peaces the wenches 
imagery worke.”—Topsell ; Hist. Serpents, p, 259. 


* pélt’-ing (2), a. [Etym. doubtful; prob. 
allied to paltry (q.v.).] Paltry. 
“Hybla being but a pelting little town.”—North : 
Plutarch, p, 458. 


pél-td-pry’-On, s. [Gr. méAm (peltz) = a 
shield, and Bpvov (bruon) = a mossy seaweed.) 
Bot.: A genus of Piperide. Peltobryon lon- 
gifoliwm is used in tropical America as a sub- 
stitute for pepper. 


pél-toc-ar-is, s. (Gr. méArm (peli@) = 8 
shield, and xapis (karis) = a shrimp.] 
Paleont.: A Silurian genus of Phyllopoda. 
The carapace isapproximately circular, striated 
concentrically, and consists of two valves of a 
semi-circular form, dorsally united by astraight 
median hinge, and notched in front so as to 
leave a space, which is completed by a third 
parabolic valve, or rostrum ; body-rings un- 
known, 


pél-td-ché-ly’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pel- 
tochely(s); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Paleont.: A primary division of Chelonian 
Reptiles in which there are no horny scales, 
but a granular, bony skeleton, superimposed 
upon that of the carapace and plastron. It 
includes the Trionychidx. (Phillips: Geol. 
i. 573.) 


pél-td-ché’-lys, s. [Gr. méArm (peli2) = a 
shield, and Mod. Lat. chelys (q.v.). | 
Paleont.: The typical genus of Peltoche- 
lyide (q.v.). It occurs in the Wealden of 
Belgium. 


pél’-t0-don, s. [Gr. réArp (pelt2) = a shield; 
suff. -odon (q.v.). 

Bot.: Amenthaceous plant, family Hyptide. 

Peltodon radicans is a diuretic and diaphoretic. 


pél’-to-gis-tér, s. [Gr. mérm (peli2) = a 
shield, and yaoryp (gastér) = the belly.] 
Zool.: A genus of Rhizocephala (q.v.), para- 
sitic on Pagurus, and itself the host of another 
area Liriope, a Bopyrian Isopod. ‘The 
ody is like a sac, devoid of segmentation 
and limbs ; the aperture of the sac is funnel- 
shaped, and gives off root-like processes 
which branch out through the body of the 
infested animal, Alimentary canal obsolete ; 
sexes combined, 


pél-toph-or-tim, s. [Gr. réAr (pelfz) = a 
shield, and dopds (phoros) = bearing.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cesalpiniez, akin to Cesal- 
pinia, in which it is often merged. Pelto- 
phorum Linnei, the same as Cesalpinia 
brasiliensis, furnishes Brasiletto wood, P. 
Vogelianum is also called Brasiletto. 


+ p&él-to-rhY-niis, s.’ (Gr. wéarn (pelt2) =a 
shield, and pis (rhis), genit. pivés (rhinos) = 
the nose.] 

Zool. ; A synonym of Stenoderma (q.v.). 


pél-try, *pel-tre, s. (Fr. pelleterie=the 
trade of a skinner or pelt-monger ; pelletier=a 
skinner, from O. Fr. pel; Lat. pellis =a skin.] 
1. Pelts or skins collectively ; skins or hides 
with the fur or-woolon, 
2. A worthless or refuse object. 


peltry-ware,* peltre-ware, s. Peltry. 


pé-li-do, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Dasypus villosus, the Hairy Armadillo, 
from the Pampas north of Rio Plata, and 
Chili, It is about fourteen inches long, with 
large elliptical ears and broad muzzle, The 
bands are six or seven in number, the tail is 
long and slender, hairy at the root, and the 
body covered with abundant silky, half-bristly, 


black hair. It does not burrow, and is only 
found on the dry upland plains. 


péel-vic, a. [Petvis.) Pertaining or belong: 
ing to the pelvis. 


pelvic-arch, s. 
Anat. : The ilium, ischium, and pubes, gene- 
tally anchylosed. 


pelvic-cavity, s. 
Anat.: The lower part of the abdomen 


(Quain.) 


pelvic-limbs, s. pl. 
Anat. : The legs; the lower extremities, 


pél-vim'-é-tér, s. [Lat. pelvis =the pelvis, 
and Eng. meter (q.v.).] 
Surg. : An instrument to measure the dia- 
meter of the pelvis. 


pél'-vis, s. [Lat.] 

1. Anat.: The lower portion of the greab 
abdominal cavity, bounded by the abdo- 
men above, the perineum below; the peri- 
toneum, muscles, and fascia in front, below, 
and at the side; and the sacral plexus of 
nerves and the sacrum behind. It contains 
the bladder, prostate gland, vesicule seminales, 
and rectum. It is composed of the two ossa 
innominata, the sacrum and the coccyx. 
[INNoMINaTE-BONE.] There are marked dif- 
ferences in the male and female pelvis; that 
of the male is the stronger, with a deeper and 
much narrower cavity ; that of the female is 
much shallower and more widely expanded, 
The axis of the inlet is downwards and bavk- 
wards, and of the outlet downwaras and for- 
wards. These points are of great importance 
to the surgeon and the accoucheur. © 

2. Comparative Anatomy : 

(1) In a sense corresponding to No, 1. 

(2) The basal portion of the cnp in crinoids. 


3. Pathol.: There may be pelvic abscess, 
cellulitis, heematocele, and peritonitis. 


pém’-mi-can, pém’-i-can, s, [N. Amer. 
Indian.], Meat cut in. thin slices, divested of 
fat, and dried in the sun, then pounded into a 
paste, mixed with melted fat, aud sometimes 
dried fruit, and pressed tightly into cakes or 
bags. It is.an easily preserved food, and will 
keep for a long time, aud contains much nutri- 
ment in a small compass. 

“Then on pemican they feasted.” 

Longfellow: Sung of Hiawatha, xi, 
ém’-pher-is, s. [Gr. reudnpis (pemphéris 
¥ a Bnd of fish.] tie, ang ) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Acanthopterygii, family 
Kurtide, having the air-bladder divided into 
an anterior and a posterior portion. The 
species are few, and consist of shore-fishes of 
tropical seas. 


pém’-phi-giss, s. (Gr. réudcé (pemphiz), genit. 
ho egy (pemphigos) = something: tilled with 
air. 


Pathol. : A vesicular eruption. [BuLwA.] 


pém’-phis, s. 
bubble.] 
Bot. : A genus of Lythrex. Pemphis acidula 
grows on the coasts of tropical Asia. It is 
used as a potherb. 


pém-phre’-don, s. [Gr. meudpydiv (pem- 
phrédoun) =a kind of wasp which built in 
hollow oaks or underground.] 
Entom,: A genus of Sphecidee. Pemphredon 
lugubris, a small black species, is common. in 
Britain ; it stores its nest with aphides. 


pén (1),s. [Pen (1), v.] A small enclosure, ag 
for cattle, fowls, &c. ; a.coop, a sty. 
2. x om ruerernens to your Dopo chateg be kind, 
AU ne 
With fou. Yon 8 Thomson: Winter, 268, 
pén (2), * penne, s. [0. Fr. penne, from Lat, 
penna = (1) a feather, (2)a pen; Port. & Ital, 
penna; Dut. & Dan, pen; Sw. penna; Ice 
penni.J 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally : 
(1) A feather, a quill. 
“The proud peacock, overcharg’d with pens.” 
é Ben Pasa of News. ¥.% 
* (2) A wing. aout 
“*Feather’d soon and fledg’d, 
They. summ'd thei 2nd ’ air sul 
+. sdespisd the ground” Weer: Pa mes 
(3) An instrument for writing by means of 
a fluid ink. Pens originally were made of the 


pot, 


(Gr. weupis (pemphis) = & 


quilis of large birds, but now quill-pens are 
‘comparatively little used, Relag 20 ne d to 
a great extent by metal pens. ‘The latter 
were first regularly introduced for sale in 1808 ; 
——— made principally of steel, but other 
metals, as gold, silver, platinum, aluminium, 
&c., are also used, 
“ Beneath th 
Then io uighter Ma toe walt 
Lytton; Richelieu, 1. 2 

(4) An ink-leg of a compass. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) One who used a pen ; a penman, a writer, 

* (2) Style or quality of writing. 

II. Comp. Anat. : [Currur-sone, Giaprus). 

4] For the various kinds of pens, as Bow. 
pen, Drawing-pen, &c., see under the com- 
pounds. 


pen-and-ink, a, 
1. Executed with a pen and ink, 


ee is a pen-and-ink drawing.”—Southey : Letters, 


2. Literary ; in writing. 
pen-case, s. A case or holder for pens, 


cutter, s. One who or that which 
cuts or inakes pens. 


*pen-feather, * a apn & A 
feather not fully devi oped, usually applied 
to the primaries. 


* pen-feathered, * pin-feathered, a. 
1. Lit; Not fully fledged; having the 
feathers only just beginning to shoot. 


“* My children then were just ke 
Prior: Turtle 2 Sparrow, 265. 


2. Fig.: Immature, inexperienced. 
“Hi eathered 
‘Aitenipt to msenhs andl gute and Heroes eng, 
pen-gun,s. A pop-gun, from quills being 
ased for the purpose. 


+ pen-name, s. A nom-de-plume (q.v.). 


pen-slides, s. pl. An instrument used b 
surveyors, &c., for drawing maps and vr seer 
pén (D, * pémne (1), vt. [AS. nan; cf. 
Low Ger. pennen = to bolt a dea, open penn 
=a pin, a peg.] Tc shut up or enclose in a 
; to confine in a small enclosure or space ; 
coop up, 
eopetenientent Seer doce 
pén (2), *penne (2), vt. [Pex (2), 8.) To 
a to commit to writing ; to compose, to 
indite. 
pén-a-ciite’, a. Accented on the penulti- 
mate syllable. 
pé-nw’ s. [Named after P. Pena, who, 
A.D. 1586, in conjunction with Lobel, pub- 
lished the ia Rotanica.] 


Adversaria 
Bot. : The typical us of the Penwacee 
(q.v.). ‘Handsome shrubs, with small, flat, 


entire leaves, those near the extremity of the 
branches with flowers in their axils. Petals, 
none; stamens, four, with short filaments ; 
style, four-winged ; sti: , four; capsule, 
four-celled. Locality, Cape of Good Hope, 
{SaRcoco.a.] 

pé-nxe-a'-gé-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pene(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.) 

Bot.: Sarcollads; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Rhaninales, Shrubs with op- 
posite, imbricated, exstipulate leaves. Flowers 

usually red, calyx hypocrateriform, the limb 
four-lobed, co; = ee origgen! four = 
eight, ovary superior, four-celled, style simple, 
ovine one or care in each cell, stigmas four, 
fruit capsular. Found in Southern Africa, 
Known genera six, species twenty-one. 
(Lindley.) 


pé-ne-iis, s [Etym. doubtful. 
1. Zool. : A genus of Shrimps ; the larva is 
a nauplius. 
2. Paleont.: Two species are found in the 
Jurassic rocks. (Etheridge.) 


pén’-al, * pén-all, a. [Fr. pénal, from Lat, 
valis, from pena = punishment ; Gr. row} 
Coiné).) 

1, Of the nature of punishment ; inflicting 
t; used as a means of punishment. 

“ Exact 
hyself.” 
ebay 


2. Enacting punishment; denouncing penal- 
ties against caesoca : as, a penal statute, 


pen—penannular 


3, Incurring or liable to punishment ; sub- 
ject toa penalty ; criminal ; as, a penal offence, 

4, Used as a place of punishment. 

“Port Phillip escaped the intolerable misery and 
degradation. of be - 
giexecs Ey . ae ace a Pat e a penal setile: 

penal-action, s. 

Scots Law ; An action in which the econclu- 
sions of the summons are of a penal na- 
ture; that is, when extraordinary damages 
and reparation by way of penalty are con- 
cluded for. 


penal-code, s, 
Law: A code relating to the punishment of 
crimes, ; 


penal-irritancy, s. 

Seots Law; The forfeiture of a right which 
incurs a penalty: as, the irritancy of a feu, 
which takes place by the failure to pay the 
feu-duty for a certain specified time. 


penal-lawsg, «. pl. 
Law; Laws which prohibit an act, and fm- 
pose a penalty for the commission of it. 


(1) When the Reformation struggle ter- 
minated by the supremacy of Protestantism, 
the Roman Catholics both in England and 
Ireland were put under serious disabilities. 
Till 1800 the latter country had a parliament 
of its own, from which, except during the 
short revolution effected by James II., Roman 
Catholics were excluded, as they were also 
from all important offices in the State. The 
Trish Protestant Parliament was systematically 
unjust to the Roman Catholics, though they 
constituted a large majority of the nation. 


At the Reformation theendowments had been | 


transferred to the Protestant minority, and 
when, in 1800, the Irish Parliament ceased, 
the Protestant church was merged with that 
of England, under the title of the United 
Chureh of England and Ireland. The English 
Roman Catholics had been excluded from 
corporate offices in 1667, from the throne in 
1689, and from parliament in 1691. The first 
step towards the relief of their dis- 
abilities was the Catholic Emancipation Act, 
sed April 19, 1829, which re-introduced 
em to parliament and to important offices. 
On January 1, 1871, the portion of the United 
Church of England and Ireland in the latter 
island was disestablished and disendowed. 
There were penal Jaws against religious sects 
in the American colonies, but there have been 
none such in the United States. Public opin- 
ion is now increasingly in favor of sweeping 
every penal law directed against any religion 
wholly away. 


(2) For penal-laws directed against Noncom- 
formists see DissENTER. 


penal-servitude, s. 

law: A form of punishment in English 
criminal law, substituted, in 1853, for 
the punishment of transportation. It con- 
sists in imprisonment with hard labor 
for a term of years, from two up to the dura- 
tion of life, in one of the penal establishments 
in Great Britain, or in any of the British 
dominions beyond the seas. The United States 
have no penal colonies. 


penal-statutes, s. pl. 

Law: Those statutes by which a penalty or 
punishment is imposed for an offence com- 
mitted. 

“ All actions on statutes, whore any forfeiture 
is to the crown alone, must be sued within two years; 
and where the forfeiture is to a subject, orto the crown 
and a subject, within one year after the offence com- 
mitted.”"—Slackstone ; Comment., bk. lii., ch, 11, 

sum, s. Asum declared by bond 
to be forfeited if the condition of the bond is 
not fulfilled. Ifthe bond be for the payment 
of money, the penal sum is generally fixed at 
twice the sum. 


nal-i-ty, s. [Fr. pénalité, from = 

gens ay ‘penalidad ; Ital. penal) The 

quality or state of being penal; liability to 
punishment, 


pén’-al-ize, v.t. (Eng. penal ; -ize.] 

1, To subject or make liable to a penalty, 

“ Here is an imperial law ordering the mixed chalice 
«++ or at least penalizing the unmixed.”—Church 
Times, Oct. 21, 1881, p. 701. 

2. To put a penalty on; to cause to carry 

extra weight. [PENALTY, 3.] 

“ Tho lized to the tune of a stone.”—Daily 

Telegra; t. 16, 1885, 
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pén-al-ly, adv. ([Eug. penal; -ly.) 
penal manner. 


“The state L 
the persons here charged oy the apestle with kdalatoe?= 
—South ; Sermons, vol. il., ser, 7. 

* pé-nal’-6-gist, s. [Lat. pana = punish-. 
ment; Gr. Adyos (logos) = a discourse, and 
Eng. suff, -ist.) One who studies the various: 
kinds of punishments as awarded to criminals 
with a view to their reformation. (Stormonth.). 

pén’-al-ty, * pen-al-tie, s. (Fr. pénalité.), 
(PENALITY.] 

1, The punishment or suffering in person or 
roperty attached by law or judicial decision 
o the commission of a crime, offence, or 

trespass ; penal retribution, 
“ Death is the penalty imposed.” 
Milton: P. La, vil. 645. 

2. The suffering to which a person subjects: 

himself by covenant or agreement in case of 
non-fulfilment of stipulations ; forfeiture, fine. 


“The pom and forfeiture of my bond.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, iv. 1, 


3. The extra weight to carry, an extra dis 
tance to run, or the like, imposed upon win- 
ners of races or competitions, in order to 
equalize their chances with others who have 
not been winners. 

“The conditions of the race include neither penalties. 

nor allowances,.”"—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 28, 1885. 
pén'-ance, * pen-aunce, s. [0. Fr. penance,, 
peneance, from Lat. penitentia = penitenc. 
(q.v.); O. Ital. penanza,] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1, Punishment, penalty. 


“Ther penance was thei suld go in pilgrimage. 
Robert de ene p. 308 


Ina 


*2. Suffering, pain. 

II, Roman Theology & Ritual: 

1. The virtue which inclines the soul to 
detest sin for its own sake—that is, because 
it is an offence against God. 


“Then shall men understand what is the fruit of 
penance . .. it is an endless bliss of heaven.”—- 
Chaucer » Persones Tale. , 


2, The outward acts by which sorrow for- 
sin is evinced. 

3. The satisfaction which a priest imposes: 
on the penitent before giving absolution, often. 
called sacramental penance, [PENITENTIAL- 
DISCIPLINE, ] 

4, A sacrament of the New Law, whereby 
sins, whether mortal or venial, committed 
after baptism are forgiven. The Couucil of 
Trent (sess. xiv., c. iii.) defines that the form 
of the sacrament consists in the words, “ Ego: 
te absolvo,” &c,, the *‘quasi materia” in the 
acts of the penitent—contrition, confession, 
and satisfaction The minister of the sacra- 
ment is a priest with ordinary or delegated) 
power to absolve, and the subjects those who- 
have received baptism. It is notof obligation 
to confess venial sins, but’ mortal sius com- 
mitted after baptism must be confessed. 
Roman theologians rely on the words of Jesus. 
(John xx. 23) as proving the divine institution 
of the sacrament of penance, The dispositions. 
and acts necessary on the part of the penitent 
are a hearty sorrow for sin, because it is an 
offence against God, joined with a firm pur- 
pose of amendment, the confession of sins to 
a priest approved by the bishop, and the per- 
formance of the penance inrposed by him, 


{ Tribwnal of Penance: The confessional. 


*pén’-ange, v.t. (Penance, s.] To punish, 
to impose penance on. 


“T might bring you upon your knees, and penance: 
your indiscretion.”—Gentleman Instructed, p. 523, 


* pén’-ange-léss, * pen-aunce-less, a. 
(Eng. penance; -less.]) Without doing pen- 
ance ; free from penance, 

“ Paasinge purgatorle penaunceless,” 
Piers Plowman, p. 199. 

Pé-nang’,s. (Malay pinang=an areca-nut; 

pilan pinang = areca-nut island.] ; 
Geog. : An island near the Straits of Malacca, 

formerly Puley Penang. 


Penang-lawyer, s. A name given toa 
walking-stick made of the stem of a palm, 
Licuala acutifidi, from Penang. Said to be 
derived from being frequently used by persons 
who take the law into their own hands. 


pén-An-nu-lar, a. [Lat. pene = almost, 
and Eng. annwlar.] Nearly annular; having: 
almost the form of a ring. 


“They are of unequal sizes, and in no degree differ 
from the pamercna class of penannuwar relics.”"—- 


Wilson : Prehistoric Annals of land, vi, 452. 


eee 
boul, b6y ; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing.. 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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*pén’-ant, s. 
penance ; a penitent. 


Pé-narth’, s. [Welsh.] 
Geog.: A place three miles south-west of 
Cardiff. 


Penarth-beds, s. pi. 

Geol. : A series of beds occurring at Penarth 
Head and Laverock Point, near Cardiff, 
They are intermediate between the Triassic 
and the Liassic beds. The base usually con- 
sists of a set of gray, green, cream-coloured, 
and pale-green marls called Tea-green Marls 
insensibly passing up into dark shales full of 
fossils, the whole about fifty feet thick. In 
1843 Colonel Pollock found similar beds in the 
North of Ireland full of Avicula contorta and 
Pecten valoniensis. He called them. the Avic- 
wla contorta zone, and considered them to 
be Liassic, but the fossils are more closely 
akin to the Trias, and the beds are ranked by 
Lyell and Etheridge as Upper Trias. The 
series was traced largely in the Rhetian Alps, 
and was called by Giimbel, Rhetic. It has 
relations with the Késsener Schichten of the 
Tyrol and the Upper St. Cassian beds of 
Germany. The term Penarth beds was given 
by the Government surveyors: Etheridge 
would prefer Rhetic. The genera Ichthyo- 
saurus and Plesiosaurus commence in these 
beds, which contain also Microlestes (q.v.). 


pen-ar-y, a. 
Penal. 


“ Penary chastisements."—Gauden: Tears of the 
Church, p. 76. 


pe-nashe, s. 


pé-na’-tés, s. pl. [Lat. penus = store or pro- 
‘vision of food ; the innermost part of a temple; 
from pa-, root of pascor = to feed, pabulum = 
food, nourishment, panis = bread.] 


Compar. Religions: The Roman gods of the 
store-room and kitchen. The family hearth, 
which formerly stood in the atrium, was their 
altar, and on it their images, two in number, 
were placed, with the image of the Lar be- 
tween them. These Penates were repre- 
sented dancing and elevating a drinking-horn 
in token of joy and plenty. The Calends, 
Nones, and Ides of each month were set apart 

. for their worship, as were the Caristia (Feb. 22) 
and the Saturnalia (q.v.). Each family had 
its own Penates, and the State had its 
public Penates. The worship of these gods 
was closely connected with that of Vesta 
(Cicero: de Nat. Deor., ii. 27), in whose temple 
the public Penates were at one time wor- 
shipped, though they had a temple of their 
own near the Forum. It is possible that the 
former may have been the Penates of Latium, 
while the latter may have been the Penates 
of the city. The origin of these gods is 
extremely doubtful. According to ancient 
tradition they were first worshipped in Samo- 
thrace, thence brought to Troy, and Virgil 
(4£n. i. 68) makes ASneas the means of their 
introduction into Italy. As was the case with 
the Lares, their name was a synonym for home 
(Horace : Carm. iii. 27, 49; ef. Carm. Sec., 39). 

“Thus the Penates, as simple gods of food, are pro- 

bably much more ancient than deities like Jupiter, 
Neptune, Apollo, and Minerva, whose wide and varied 
attributes represent a power of abstraction and gene- 
ralization in the minds of their worshippers such as is 
not possessed by very primitive men.’—Zncyc. Brit. 
(ed. 9th), xviii. 489, 

pénca-tite, s. [After Mazari Pencati, of 

the Tyrol ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: Originally regarded as a distinct 
species, but now shown to consist of a mix- 
ture of calcite and brucite (q.v.). (See also 
Predazzite.) 


pénoe, s. pl. [PEnny.] 


* pén’-cel, * pen-cell, * pen-celle, *pen- 
sell, s. (0. Fr. pennoncel, dimin. of pennon.] 
A very small narrow flag on a knight’s lance, 
the diminutive of a pennon, bearing only his 
crest or cognizance; in modern times it is 
only a mere ribbon. [PENNON, PENNONCEL.]] 

“Garnished with ls fi 
behold.”—Grefton : eaeay ries (eee plone * 
pench, penche, s. [Pauncu.] (Scotch.) 


penchant (as pan-shan’), s. [Fr., from 
pencher = to incline.] A strong inclination or 
liking ; a decided taste or liking ; a bias. 


“The author's penchant towards disguises.”—North : 
Eaamen, p. 329, 


pench-es, s. pl. 


(Lat. pena = punishment.] 


[PANACHE.] 


{PencH.] Tripe. (Scotch.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wet, hére 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, 


[Penance.] A person doing | pén’-chite, s. 


penant—pendent 


(Eng. pen, and Fr. chute =a 
fall.) A trough conducting the water from the 
race to the water-wheel. 


pén’-cil, *pen-cill, * pen-sil, * pen-sill, 
s. (0. Fr. pincel (Fr. pinceaw), from Lat. pene- 
cillus =a little tail, dimin. of peniculus, itself 
a dimin. from penis=a tail; Sp. & Port. 
pincel ; Ital. pennello.} 

IL. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) A small fine brush of hair used by 
painters for laying on their colours. The 
hairs used are those of the camel, badger, 
squirrel, fitch, sable, mink, and goat, and the 
bristles ‘of hogs. 


“With subtil pensil painted was this stone.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 2,051. 


(2) A cylinder or slip of marking material, 
usually graphite, but it may be of coloured 
crayon or French chalk. It is usually in- 
closed in a wood covering, but is sometimes a 
cylinder or prism of sufficient size to be 
grasped by the fingers or by a porte-crayon. 
(GrapPHite.] In1795, Conté invented a pro- 
cess by which artists’ lead pencils could be 
made to any degree of hardness, and ata 
much cheaper rate, by combining powdered 
plumbago with mixed clay, which latter has 
the property of increasing in hardness as it 
diminishes in bulk. 

2. Fig.: Power, capacity or ability of de- 
scription ; style. 

II, Technically : 

1, Geom.: A number of lines meeting in one 
point. 

2. Optics: A system of rays diverging from 
or converging to a point. If the point is 
taken at an infinite distance, the rays may be 
regarded as parallel, and the pencil becomes a 
beam of rays. 

“The intersection made by the radious pencils.”— 

Berkeley: New Theory of Vision, 5 
pencil-case, s. A holder for a pencil, 
usually with a slide by which the pencil is 
retracted into its sheath to reduce the length 
of the instrument and preserve the lead from 
breakage when carried in the pocket. 


pencil-compass, s. A compass having 
a pencil-end at one leg; ora compass to which 
an ordinary pencil may be attached. 


pencil-flower, s. 
Bot. : The genus Stylosanthes. 


pencil-stone, s. [PyRorHyYLLiTE.] 


pén-cil, *pen-sil, v.t. [Pencit, s.] To 
paint, to draw; to write or mark with a pencil. 


“He has pencill'd off 
A faithful likeness of the forms he views.” 
Cowper : Task, ii. 292, 


pén-cilled, po. par. & a. [PENctL, v%] 
A, As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Drawn, painted, or marked with a pencil. 
2. Marked with fine lines ; delicately marked, 
as with a fine pencil. (Said of flowers, fea- 
thers, &c.) 
3. Having pencils of rays ; radiating. 


pén-cill-ing, pr. por. & s. [PENcit, v.] 

A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As substantive : 

1, The work of the pencil or brush. Thus 
a work is said to be exquisite in its pencilling 
when it is delicately or beautifully finished. 

2. The act of drawing a line of white paint 
along a mortar-joint in a brick wall, to render 
the joint more conspicuous and contrast with 
the colour of the bricks. [Pornt (1), v. A. II.] 


*pén’-craft, s. (Eng. pen (2), s., and cra/t.] 
1. Penmanship, skill in writing ; chiro- 
graphy. 
2, Authorship; the art of composing or 
writing, 
pénd (1), s.  [Etym. doubtful, but prob. from 
PEN (1), v.] An arched or covered entrance 


or passage through a block of buildings into 
an open lane or close. 


pénd (2), s. [East Ind.] A name for oil-cake ; 
penock, < 


* pénd, v.t. [Eng. pen (1), v., with an excres- 
— d, as in round, v. (q.v.).] To pen, to 
confine. 


“ Hidden or pended within the limits and precinctes 
of Grece."— Udall: Apophthegmes, p. 244. 


* pende, s. 
*pén-dence, s. 


pénd-ent, a. & s. 


Wie Oe ee a ee 
pénd-ant, *pénd-ent, a. &s. [Fr. pendant 


= hanging, pr. par. of pendre (Lat. pendeo) = 
to hang.] 
* A, As adj.: Pendent (q.v.). 


“ Pendant streamers proud stand out.” 
: Phaer: Virgil; dineid vii 


B. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Anything hanging down, or suspended 
by way of ornament, as an earring, a locket 
hanging from a necklace, &c. 

Rona hans nen ee eae eke ae HUET: 

2. The part of a watch by which it is sus 
pended. (American.) 

3. A suspended chandelier. 

*4, A pendulum, 


“To make the same pendant go twice as fast as it 
did ... make the line at which it hangs double in 
eometrical proportion to the line at which it hanged 
fefore:"— Digby « On the Soul. \ 


*5, An appendix, an addition. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Architecture: ; 

(1) An ornament suspended from the roof 
of a Gothic or Tudor building; the hanging 
pendants of a vaulted ceiling, uniting solidity 
with ornament. 
There are some ex- 
cellent examples in 
Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. In 
vaulted roofs pen- 
dants are formed of 
stone, richly sculp- 
tured, and in timber 
work they are of 
wood carved. 

(2) A hanging key- 
stone, the lower face 
of which projects beyond the intrados of the 
arch. 

2. Art (Pl.): Two pictures, statues, or 
groups of sculpture or engravings, which, from 
their similarity of subject, size, form, &¢., can 
be placed together with due regard to sym- 
metry. 

8. Nautical: 

(1) A strap or short rope depending from a 
mast-head, and having thimbles for bearin, 
the blocks, which transmit the effects o 
tackles to distant points, &c. Used especially 
in setting up masts and rigging. 

(2) A pennant (q.v.). 


pendant-post, s. 

Architecture : 

1, Ina medieval principal roof-truss, a short 
post placed against the wall, having its lower 
end supported on a corbel or capital, and its 
upper supporting the tie-beam or hammer- 

eam. 


PENDANT. 


2. The support of an arch across the angles 
of a square. 


pendant-winding watch, s. 

Horology: A watch whose spring is wound 
up by the rotation of the pendant brought 
into gear with wheels connecting to the spring- 
arbour ; a keyless watch. 


[PEND, v.] A pen; an inclosure. 


[Lat. pendens, pr. par. ot 
pendeo = to hang.] Slope, inclination. 


“The Italians are very precise in giving the cover a 
Lar pendence of slopeness,”— Wotton: Remains, 


* pén’-den-cy, s. (Eng. pendent ; -cy.] 


1. The quality or state of being pendent or 
suspended ; an impending or hanging. 

2. The quality or state of bein: nding, 
undecided, or in continuance. ne 


“The judge shall pronounce in the principal cause, 
nor can the appellant allege pendency_of Bait.” Ay! 
life: Parergon. 


([Lat. pendens, pr. par. of 
pendeo = to hang; Fr. pendant ; Ital. pendente ; 
Sp. pendiente. } 

* A, As adjective: 

1, Hanging, suspended. 
“ Round about 


The pendent world.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iii, 1, 


2. Jutting over ; overhanging, projecting. 
“A pendent rock.” Shakesp.; Ant. & Cleop., iv. 14. 
B. As subst. : The same as Penpant, B. IL., 


. (2). 


; camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
ctr, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, 0c =é; ey=4a; qu = kw. 


pén-dén-té 17-t8, phr. [Lat.] Pendin 
the suit or action ; white the suit or action a 
pending. 
pén-dén’-tive, s. [Fr. pendentif, from pendre 
(Lat. pendeo) ='to hang : 
Architecture : 


1. The portion of a groined ceiling supported 
and bounded by the apex of the longitudinal 
and transverse vaults. In Gothic ceilings of 
this kind the ribs of the vaults descend from 
the apex to the impost of each pendentive, 
where they become united. (Weale.) 

2. The filling-in of the spandrels between 
the arches of a vault, or of those under a dome. 


pendentive-bracketing, s. 

Arch, : The coved bracketing springing from 
the wall of a rectangular area in an upward 
direction, so as to form the horizontal plane 
into a complete circle or ellipse. 


pendentive-cradling, s. 
Arch, : The timber work for sustaining the 
lath and plaster in pendentives, 


* pén’-dent-ly, adv. (Eng. pendent; -ly.] In 
a pendent or projecting manner. 


* '-dige, * pén’-dise, s. (Pestice.] 
1, A sloping roof; a pentice. 
2. A pent-house. 
3. A vail or pendant of a lady’s head-dress ; 
eurtains or hangings of a room. (Stubbes: 
Anat. Abuses, p. 67.) 
ge gy s. [A dimin. from Lat. pendeo 
*1, A pendant, an appendage. 
2. Asmall piece of ground, either depending 
on a larger , or let separately by the 
owner ; a croft. (Scotch.) 
3. One church dependent on another. 
(Scotch.) 
4, An inferior member of certain trade in- 
corporations. (Scotch.) 


pén-di-clér, s. [Eng. pendicl(e); -er.] An 
inferior or small tenant; a crofter; one who 
cultivates or rents a pendicle or croft, 


* pén-dil’-a-tor-y, a. (Fr. pendiller = to be 

suspended “and x Let backwards and for- 
wards.}] Pendulous. (Urquhart: Rabelais, 
bk. i, ch. xiii.) 


pénd -ing, «.,s., & . (Fr. pendant, as in 
the ths. pendant f theod in the meanwhile. ] 
A. As adj.: Depending, undecided ; in con- 
tinuance. 
B, As subst. : Continuance. 
C. As preposition: 
1. During; forthe time of the continuance of. 
“ Pen the cutting of the canal.”— Duily Tele- 
graph, Sept, 29, 1885, 
2. Until. 


* pén’-dle, s. [Fr. pendille.) A pendant, an 
ear-ring. (Scotch.) A 


-drag-on, s. [Welsh pen = t, and 
dragon =a leader.] Chief leader, chief king : 
a title assumed by the ancient British chiefs 
when invested with dictatorial powers in times 
of great danger. 
“ Lords of waste eer gt Se of desolate isles 
eco ae Piette: Lomeacs & Elaine, 527. 
* pén-drag-6n-ship, s. [Eng. pendragon ; 
-ship.J ety office, or dignity of a Pen- 
dragon. 
“ ip.” 
The Dragon of the Uphpks EN acai ae P. scant 
pén’-dro, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A disease in 
sheep. 


* pén’-du-late, v.i. [Penputum.] To move 
Mith a Soiion like that of a pendulum. 


“The ill-starred scoundrel dulates between 
Heaven and Earth.”"—Carlyle: mond Necklace, ch. 
xvi. 


ba '-diile, s. [Fr., from Lat. pendulus = 
ee eo’ pendulum (q. Vv.) 


* -~du-lds’-i-ty, s. (Eng. pendulous ; -ity.] 
pen aa or peta he being pendulous, hang- 
ing, or suspended ; suspension. 


“ His slender legs he increased by riding, that is, the 
humours aesoended upon gel ee need '—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch. 


pén’-du-l Lat. hilus, from pendeo 
= fo ben. _ emia eral pendolo. } 


poil, boy ; pdat, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; 
cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, 


pendente lite—penetralia 


I. Ordinary Language : x 

1, Lit.: Hanging; suspended from a fixed 
point above; not supported below ; loosely 
pendent; swinging ; not stationary. 
“ All the ph , that t 

Hang tated be re rAniteihryey ‘ie daughters,” 

onakesp, ; Lear, il, 4, 

*2. Fig.: Wavering, doubtful, hesitating, 
unstable, 

Il. Botany : 


1. Hanging downwards on account of the 
weakness of the support: as, a pendulous 
fruit. 

2. It is used of an ovule when it hangs from 
the summit of the cavity in the ovary. 


* pén’-du-loiis-néss, s. (Eng. pendulous; 
~ness.) The quality or state of being pendu- 
lous ; pendulosity. 


pea tytn, s. [Lat. neut. sing. of pendulus 
= pendulous (q.v.); Fr. pendule ; Sp. pendola ; 
Ital, pendolon 1pmm Pe a 4 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: In the same sense as IT. 

* 2. Fig. : Anything which wavers or oscil- 
lates. 

“ There is such matter for all feeling :;—Man ! 

Thou pendulum betwixt a sinile and tear,” 
Byron; Childe Harold, iv. 109. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Mech.: A simple pendulum is a heavy 
particle suspended by a fine thread froin a 
fixed point, about which it oscillates without 
friction. The time of its vibration is directly 
as the square root of the length, and inversely 
as the square root of the accelerating force of 
gravity. The length of the arc through 
which it vibrates does not affect the result. 
No simple pendulum can exist; all con- 
structed by man are compound pendulums 
in which there gravitates, not a particle, but 
a heavy body called the bob, the law of friction 
of course operating. 

2. Horology : 

(1) The ordinary pendulum is believed to 
have been the invention of Ebn Junis of the 
university of Cordova about a.p. 1100, his 
companion, Gerbert (poisoned in 1102), making 
the first escapement. Henry de Wyck (1364), 
Marris (1641), and Huyghens (about 1657) ap- 
plied it to clocks, Galileo, in 1581, having 
recommended a pendulous weight as a true 
measurer, and Sanitorius, in 1612, the combina- 
tion of a pendulum with wheel-work. Pendu- 
lums generally move in 
arcs of circles. In the 
cycloidal pendulum the 
rod of suspension de- 
scribes the arc of a cy- 
cloid, and in the conical 
acone. Heat lengthens, 
and cold contracts the 
rod of a pendulum, if it 
be of a single metal. To 
neutralize these effects 
compensation pendulums 
are made; the gridiron 
oo having bars of 
ron and steel to work 
against each other, and 
the mercurial pendulum 
making the centre of the oscillation of the 
bob uniform by the expansion and contraction 
of mercury inside, he curved line alon 
which the bob of a pendulum moves is calle 
the are of vibration, the horizontal chord of 
that are the axis of oscillation, and the 
point around which the pendulum moves 
the point of suspension, or the centre of 
motion, The length of a pendulum vibrating 
seconds is directly proportiouate to the force 
of gravity at the place. One constructed to 
beat seconds at London (lat. of Greenwich 
Observatory, 51° 28’ N.) at the sea-level must 
measure 89°18983 inches; at the Equator, 
89°02074 inches; and at Spitzbergen, 89°21469 
inches. To regulate a clock by means of a 
pendulum, the rod of the latter is made to 
pass between the prongs of a fork, and thus 
communicate its motion to a rod oscillating 
on a horizontal axis. To this axis is fixed a 
piece called an escapement, or crutch, termi- 
nated by two projections named pallets, which 
work alternately with the teeth of the escape- 
ment wheel. As the pendulum moves, the 
one crutch is raised, allowing the wheel to 
escape from the control of the pallet, the 
weight then descends, till arrested and made 
to re-ascend by the action of the other pallet. 
The motion of the escapement is communi- 


PENDULUMS, 


A. Mercurial compen- 
sation pendulum. B 
Gridiron pendulum, 
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cated by additional mechanism to the hands 
of the clock, which are thus regulated by the 
pendulum, 

(2) (PeENDULUM-WHEEL]. 

3. Hydrom, : A current-gauge. 


4, Naut. ; An instrument for measuring the 
heel or inclination of a ship, so as to assist in 
the laying of her guns, 


pendulum-bob, s. 
lower end of a pendulum, 


pendulum-level,s. [Levet,s., II. 2. (1).] 


pendulum-myograph, s. An instru- 
ment for noting, by means of a smoked glass 
plate forming the bob of a pendulum, the 
amount and duration of the contraction when 
electricity is sent through a muscle. (Foster : 
Physiol, (ed. 4th), p. 43.) 


pendulum-pump, s. A pump in which 
a pendulum is employed to govern the recip- 
rocating motion of the piston. 


pendulum-wheel, s. The _ balance- 
ers of a watch which governs the rate of the 
motion. 


pendulum-wire, s. 


Horol. : Flattened wire, by which a bob of a 
clock is suspended. 


Pé-néi’-an, a. [See def.] Of or pertaining 
to the river Peneius, which runs through the 
ye + yon in Thessaly, (Tennyson: To 

as Atay, Se 


pé-nél'-6-pé, s. (Gr. InveAdmm (Pénelops) = 
the daughter of Tyndareus, wife of Ulysses; 
and mother of Telemachus.} 


Ornith.: Guan; the typical genus of the 
sub-family Penelopine (q.v.); in older classi- 
fications a genus of Cracide. Under the 
throat there is a naked skin capable of in- 
flation. Fourteen species are known, ranging 
from Mexico to Paraguay and to the western 
slope of the Andes of Ecuador. Penelope cris- 
tata is the Rufous-crested, and P, swperciliaris 
the White-eyebrowed Guan. 


pé-nél-0-pi-ne, s. pl. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith.: Guans; a sub-family of Cracide 
(q.v.), from Central and South America. 
Messrs. Sclater and Salvin enumerate seven 
genera and forty species. 


pén-é-tra-bil-i-ty, s. rT. pénétrabilité, 
from pénétrable=penetrable (q.v.).] The 
quality or state of being penetrable; capa- 
bility of being penetrated. 
“The immediate are erties ofa spirit are penetra- 
af ang uncer bility."—Aore : Immort. of Soul, 


The weight at the 


[Lat. penelop(e) ; 


pén’-é-tra-ble, a. [Lat. penetrabdilis, from 
penetro = to penetrate (q.v.); Sp. penetrable ; 
Ital. penetrabile ; Fr. penétrabdle.} 
1. Capable of being penetrated, entered, or 
pierced by another substance. 


“ Pierce his only penetrable part.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xii. 


2. Susceptible of feelings; impressible ; not 
obdurate. 


* And let me wring your heart ; for so I shall, 
If it be made of penetradle stuff.” 
Shakesp, ; Hamlet, til. 4, 


*3, Penetrating, sharp. 


“But he was deceiued, for his Graces sight was so 
quicke and penetradle that he saw him, yea, and saw 
through him beth within and without."—Hail: 
Henry VIII. (an. 11), 


pén’-é-tra-ble-néss, s. (Eng. penetrable ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being pene- 
trable ; penetrability. 


*pén’-6-tra-bly, adv. (Eng. penetrab(le); 
-ly.) In a penetrable manner; so as to be 
penetrated. 


“That which is extended also, but penetradly anc 
intangibly."—Cudworth: Intell, System, p. 769, 


* pén’-6-trail, s. [Lat. penetralia.] The in- 
terior parts; the interior, 


“The heart resists purulent fumes, whose 
to insinuate some time must be allowed.”—Ha: 


etrails 

rvey. 

pén-é-tra’-li-a, s. pl. [Lat. neut. pl. of 
penetralis = penetrating, internal, from pene- 
tro = to penetrate (q.v.). ] 

1, The interior or internal parts ofanything ; 
espec, the inner and more private or sacred 
parts of a house, a Lice $0 a palace, &c. ; a 
sanctuary, specif., that of the Penates (q.v.). 


2. Hidden things ; secrets. 


sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-sious=shus, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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*pén-é-trange, *pén'-é-tran-¢y, s. 
[Lat. penetrans, pr. par. of spenetro = to 
penetrate (q.v.).] The quality or state of 
being penetrant; power of penetrating or 
piercing ; penetrative power or quality. 

“What penetrancy of judgment."—Barrow: Pope's 

Supremacy. 

én'-é-trant, a. & s. [Fr., pr. par of pénétrer 
= to penetrate (q.v.); Ital. & Sp. penetrante ; 
Lat. penetrans. } 

A. As adj.: Having the power or quality of 
penetrating or piercing; penetrating, pene- 
trative, sharp, subtle, sagacious. 


“What a wisdom must that be, how unconceivably 
large and penetrant/"— Barrow: Sermons, vol. ii., 
ser. 12. 

B. Assubst.: Afar-sighted person. (North: 
Examen, p. 121.) 


pén-é-trate, v.t. & i. [Lat. penetratus, pa. 
par. of penetro, from the same root as penes= 
with, penitus=within; Fr. pénétrer; Sp. 
penetrar; Ital. penetrare. Puttenham, in 
1589, ranked this word amongst those of 
recent introduction into the language.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To enter, to pierce; to pass or make way 
into the interior of. 

2. To pass into by the mind or senses, so as 
to affect ; to make fully sensible ; to move or 
atlect the feelings of. 

“ Penetrated with pity for the lot of women.”— 
Victoria Maguzine, Nov. 1866, p. 5. 

8. To pierce or reach by the mind;, to 
understand, to discover; to find out the 
inner or hidden meaning, force, or nature of. 

**To share between themselves some separate fate, 

Whose darkuess none beside could penetrate.” 
Byron: Lara, hi, 18, 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To enter into or pierce anything; to 
make way, to pass. 

“The sweet of life that penetrates so near.” 
Daniel: Complaint of Rosamond. 

2. To see into or understand things fully ; 
to discover the meaning or intent of anything ; 
to see through anything. 

“')he world may search in vain with all their eyes, 
But never penetrate through this disguise.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, i. 567. 
pén-é-trat-ing, pr. par. & a. [PENETRATE] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1, Having the power or quality of entering 
into or piercing other substances ; penetrative, 
sharp, piercing, subtle. 

2. Sharp, acute, sagacious, discerning, far- 
seeing. (Scott: Lord of the Isles, iv. 25.) 


pén’-é-trat-ing-ly.adv. (Eng. penetrating ; 
-ly.) In a penetrating or piercing manner ; 
piercingly, sharply, acutely. 


pén-é-tra‘tion, s. {Lat. penetratio, from 
penetratus ; Fr. pénétration ; Sp. penetracion ; 
Ital. penetrazione.] [PENETRATE.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of penetrating, entering, or pass- 
ing into any body; the piercing of one sub- 
stance by another. 

**({It] to each inward part, 
With gentle penetrution, though unseen, 
Shoots invisible virtue even to the deep. 
Milton: P. L., iii. 585. 

2. The act of penetrating mentally into 
anything obscure, difficult, or abstruse. 

3. Mental acuteness, discernment, or 
sagacity ; sharpness of intellect. 

“A boldness of thought, and acuteness of penetra- 

tion."— Walpole: Anecdotes of Puinting, vol. i., ch. iv. 

II. Law: Any penetration of the vulva is 

sufficient to constitute a rape (q.v.). 


pén’-é-tra-tive, a. (Fr. pénétratif, from 
Lat. penetratus ; Ital., Sp., & Port. penetrativo.] 
[PENETRATR. ] 
_1. Having the power or quality of penetra- 
tion; piercing, sharp, subtle. 
“The penetrative sun.” Thomson: Spring, 78. 
2. Having the power or quality of affecting 
or impressing the mind ; impressive. 
2 His face subdu'd 


To penetrative shame. 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 14. 
3. Acute, 


U discerning, sharp, sagacious, 
penetrating. 
“To the virtuous t 
The penetrative eye.” se 
Wordsworth - Bxcursion, bk. vi. 
pén’-é-tra-tive-néss, s. [Eng. penetrative; 
ness.) The quaity or state of being pene- 
trating, 


penetrance—penitence 


pén’-fish, s. (Eng. pen (2), and jish.] The 


saine as CALAMARY (q.V.). 
pén’-fold, s. [PinFoLp.] 


*pén-ful, s. [Eng. pen (2); -ful(l).] As 
much as one could write with one dip of ink. 


én-guin, * pin-guin (u as w), s. [Of 
sf seated armen Three hypotheses have been 
advanced : (1) Wel. pen gwyn = white head 
(Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 9); (2) Lat. pinguis 
= fat, a name said to have been given by 
some ‘‘Dutchmen,” who turn out to be Sir 
Francis Drake and his men; and (3)a corrupt. 
of pin-wing. In support of the last hypothe- 
sis, Mr. Reeks wrote (Zoologist, ser. 2, p. 1854) 
that the people in Newfoundland who used to 
meet with this bird always pronounced its 
name ‘‘pin-wing.” The French pingowin = 
the Great Auk.) 
1. Ornithology : 


(1) Sing.: A name first given to the Great 
Auk (Alca impennis), but now applied to any 
member of the family Spheniscide (q.v.). 
Penguins are aquatic birds confined to the 
high southern latitudes of both hemispheres, 
where they congregate in large flocks, The 
body is generally elliptical; neck of moder- 
ate length ; head small; bill moderately long, 
straight, com- 
pressed; tail 
short. They 
have no quills 
in their wings, 
which are as” 
rigid as the flip- 
pers of a ceta- 
cean, and utter- 
ly useless for 
flight, though 
they move 
freely at the 
shoulder - joint, 
forming most 
efficient pad- 
dles, and are 
usually worked 
alternately with 
a rotatory mo- 
tion. In stand- 
ing, the penguin preserves an upright posi- 
tion, generally resting on the tarsus, which is 
widened like the foot of a quadruped ; but in 
progression this is kept nearly vertical, and 
the weight supported on the toes alone. They 
make no nest, and lay a single egg, which is 
tended by both birds, and the female takes 
charge of the young for nearly twelve months. 
The Emperor Penguin is Aptenodytes patago- 
nica, and the King Penguin A. longirostris. 
Their moulting is very peculiar; and with re- 
spect toa Humboldt’s Penguin (A. humboldti), 
formerly in the Zoological Gardens, London, 
Eng., Mr. Bartlett (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1879, p. 6) 
says: ‘‘The manner in which the flipper-like 
wings cast off the short scale-like feathers was 
remarkable ; they flaked off like the shedding 
of the skin of a serpent.” 

(2) (Pl.): The family Spheniscide, or the 
modern order Impennes, as distinguished from 
Illiger’s group. 

2. Bot.: The broad-leaved Pine-apple, Bro- 
melia Pinguin, of which Penguin is a corrup- 
tion. It is very common in Jamaica, where 

itis planted as a fence around pasture lands, 
on account of its prickly leaves. When 
stripped of their pulp; soaked in water, and 
beaten with a wooden mallet, they yield a 
fibre whence thread is made. The juice of 
the fruit in water makes a good cooling drink 
in fevers. It is anthelmintic and diuretic, and 
can also be made into good vinegar, 


penguin-rookery, s. 
breeding-place for penguins. 
“The habit of the helpless birds, when breeding, to 
congregate by hundreds and thousands in what are 
called ‘ Penguin-rookeries,” contributing to the ease 
with which their slaughter can be effected.”—Encyc. 
Brit, (ed. 9th), xviii. 491. 


pén-guin’-ér-y (u as w), s. [Eng. penguin ; 
-ery.) A penguin-rookery (q.v.). 


pen’-hold-er, s. [Eng. pen (2), and holder.] 
A holder for a writing nib. It is usually a 
stick with a tubular piece of metal having a 
pair of bent-in ears, which form a socket into 
which the butt of the nib is slipped. 


*pén'-hduse, s. [Eng. pen (1), and house.] 
a outhouse, an outbuilding, a shed, a pent- 
ouse. 


KING PENGUIN. 


A colony of, or 


* pen-i-ble, a. [PAINABLE.] 
1, Painful. 
2. Painstaking, industrious 


pén’-i-gil, s. (Penicreiarta.] 
“4, Surg.: A tent or pledget for wounds ox 
ulcers. 
2. A kind of shell. 


pén-i-cil-lar'-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
penicillus = a painter's brush or pencil.) 

Bot.: A genus of Grasses, tribe Panicez. 
Penicillaria spicata (formerly Holeus spicatus) 
is the Indian Bajuree (q.v.). It is cultivated 
as a cereal in the Punjaub, &c. It is con- 
sidered healing. Its ashes are used as ap 
alkali in dyeing. : 

pén-i-cil’-late, a. [Mod. Lat. penicillatus.] 
Botany: 
1. Like a camel’s hair pencil; having long,. 
slender, nearly parallel hairs. 
2. As if painted with a camel’s hair pencil. 


pén-i-cil’-li-form, a. [PENICILLARIA.] 
Bot.: The same as PENICILLATE (q.V.). 


pén-i-cil’-li-tim, s. [Prniciiuarta.] 

Bot. : A genus of Hyphomycetous Fungi. Tt 
consists of a dense, pasty crust, slimy below 
and above, consisting of minute pedicels, ter- 
minating in a pencil of moniliform spores. 
Several British speciesare known. One, 
Penicillium gliaucum, is Green Mould. [MouLp.}) 


*pén/-ile, s. [Penrysuta.] A peninsula. 


“A great cape of land or penile in Normanay.”— 
Speed: Bist., bk. ix., ch. xii. 


pén-ill’-i-on (11 the Welsh guttural, some- 
thing like thi), a. [Welsh.] A naine given 
to a Welsh custom of singing improvised. 
verses on a given theme to a melody either 
well-known or then and there learnt from the 
harper who accompanies the penillion. There: 
is a similar custom among the Hungarian 
gipsies. 


pé-nin’-su-la, s. [Lat., from pene, pene = 
almost, aud insula = an island ; Fr. péninsule ; 
Sp. peninsula, penisla; Ital. peninsola, peni- 
sola.) A piece of land almost surrounded with 
water, and connected to the mainland by a 
narrow strip of land or isthmus. With the 
definite article the term is specitically applied: 
to Spain and Portugal. 


pé-nin-su-lar, a. [Fr. péninsulaire; Sp. 
peninsular.) Of or pertaining to a peninsula ;. 
inhabiting a peninsula, 


{| Peninsular War: 


Hist.: The war carried on in the beginning. 
' of the present century in Spain and Portugal 
by the British forces, aided by the native 
troops, against the French. Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, afterwards the Duke of Wellington, 
landed, with 10,000 British troops, at Figueras, 
in Portugal, Aug. 1-3, 1808, and on the 2ist 
defeated the French at Vimiera. On Aug. 30: 
the Convention of Cintra was signed, by which 
Junot agreed to evacuate the country. Wel- 
lesley returning home, the command of the 
army, now increased to 20,000 men, was given 
over to Sir John Moore, who was forced by 
Soult to fall back on Corunna, where a battle: 
was fought on Jan. 16, 1809, in which the for. 
mer lost his life. Wellesley again received: 
command of the army, and, after a series of 
sanguinary but generally successful combats, 
drove the French across the Pyrenees, enter- 
ing France on Oct. 7, 1813. 


*pé-nin’-su-late, v.t. [Eng. peninsula) ;. 
-ate.| To make into a peninsula; to sur- 
round almost completely with water. 

“It peninsulateth Seleseie towne on the south-west.” 
—Holinshed: Description of Britaine, ch, xii. 
pe'-nis, s. [Lat.] 
Anat. : An organ composed of a root, body, 
and extremity, forming with the testes and 


eee appendages the male organ of genera- 
jon. 


pén’-is-ton, s. [Pennistone.] 


pén’-i-tenge, *pén’-i-ten-cy, s. (Fr. péni- 
tence, from Lat. penitentia = penitence, pen- 
ance, from penitet =it repeuts one, from 
pena = punishment; Sp. & Port. penitencia = 
Ital. penitenzia. Penitence and penance are 
doublets.] The quality or state of being peni- 
tent or contrite ; sorrow for the commissiom 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, x, oc = é; ey =a: qu = kw. 


of any sin, crime, or offence ; repentance, con- 
trition, remorse. i “= 

“It be be baptised without penit: 
he receiveth Rhe marke Saptinne: ae us 
grace, ”"—' + Persones Tale, 

I Order of Penitence of St. Magdalen : 

Heclesiol. & Church Hist. : An order founded 
‘by Bernard of Marseilles, in 1272, for the re- 
formation of fallen women. It was sanctioned 
by Pope Nicholas ITI. (1277-1280). 
pén’-i-ten-c¢ér, * pen-y-ten-ser, * pen- 
i-ten-ci-ar, s. [Fr. pénitentiaire, from péni- 
tent = penitent (q.v.).] A priest who pre- 
‘scribed special penance ; one who had power 
to deal with what are now called ‘‘reserved 
cases.” 


“Tsay not that if thou be sunned thy itencer 
for certain sinnes, that thou art bounde to shewe him 
all the remnant of thy sinnes, of which thou hast 
shriven of thy curat.”"—Chaucer: Persones Tale. 


a ’ 
pen-i-ten-ci-ar, * pen-i-ten’-ti-ar- 
ship, s. (Eng. penitenciar ; -ship.] The 
office or post of a penitenciar. 

“ Gratifying D. 
uy een Ma" = office of the pent- 


pén’-i-tent, a. &s. [Fr., from Lat. penitens, 
pr. par. of paniteo= to cause to repent, from 
pena = punishment; Ital. & Sp. penitente.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Feeling pain, grief, sorrow, or remorse 
for sins committed ; contrite, repentant ; sin- 
terely affected by a sense of guilt, and resolved 
on amendment of life. 

FO rs ala 


Milton; P. R., iii. 421. 
*2. Doing penance. 


“ We who know what ‘tis to fast, to pray, 
Are penitent for your default to-day.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy af Errors, i. 1. 
B, As substantive : 


1. One who is penitent; one who repents 
n. 


2. One under censures of the church, but 
admitted to penance. 
3. One under the direction of a confessor. 


pén-i_tén’-tial (ti as sh), a. &s. [Fr. péni- 
tentiel ; Sp. & Port. penitencial; Ital. peniten- 
ziale.] 
A, As adj.: Pertaining to, expressing, or 
roceeding from penitence or contrition; of 
“the nature of penance. 
a it 2 stri 
re cethend heaven.” 
B. As substantive: 
*1. Ord. Lang.: A vagabond who has been 
subjected to the punishment of whipping. 
“re clznight yeosented. with enyaontiain” 
s. 
an " Butler : Hudibras, ii, 1. 
2. Eccles., &c.: The same as PeniTentiAL- 
BOOK (q.v.). 
ene hinge Penitential, = those of fg spd 
Canterb' an were hose 
Which had'the highest repute in the West—-addis @ 
Arnold; Cath. Dict., p. 652. 
penitential-book, s. 
Eceles., &c. : A book containing-instructions 
for hearing confessions and imposing penances, 
“Every priest who heard confession was bound to 
use a ‘ penitential book’—i.e,, 8 book which contained 
the penalties attached to particular sins by the 
canon.” —Addis & Arnold : Cath. Dict., p. 652. 


penitential-canons, s. pl. 

Eccles. : Canons appointing the time and 
manner of penance for sins, according to their 
gravity. 

penitential-discipline, s. 

Eccles. : The discipline used by the Church, 
through her ministers, in punishing sinners, 
In primitive times it was extremely severe, 
admission to communion being often with- 
held till the penitent was at the point of 
death. To this succeeded a period in which 
bodily austerities formed a principal part of 
the discipline. At the present time, in the 
Roman Church, public penance is hardly ever 
imposed, though Addis & Arnold (Cath. Dict., 

. 653) quote an English book published in the 
is eentury, to show that it was then of com- 
mon occurrence; 


ponitentink paalens, s. pl. A name 
given to the Psalms vi., xxxii., xxxviii., li., 
cii., exxx., and exliii. of the A. V., or vi., xxxi., 
xxxvii., l., ci., exxix. and exlii. of the Vulgate. 
pén-itén’-tial-ly (ti as sh), adv. (Eng. 
penitential ; oie a penitent ‘or penitential 
manner ; penitently. 


streaming blood, 
nd Couper: Truth, 95. 


‘Oil, dy ; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, 
~cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin 


penitencer—pennatula 


pén-i-tén’-tia- 
Sa-ry, a. & 3, 
tenciario ; Ital. 
*A, As adjective: 
1. Pertaining or relating to penance, or its 
rules and degrees. 


2. Expressive of penitence or repentance ; 
penitent: as, a penitentiary letter. 


3. Used for purposes of punishment and 
reformation. 


“In forming the plan of those itentiary houses 
the principal objects have been see to preserve @ 
amend the health of the unhappy offenders, to enure 
them to habits of industry, to guard them from per- 
nicious company, to accustom them to serious reflec- 
tion, and to teach them both the principles and 
practice of every Christian and moral duty,’—Black- 
stone : Comment., bk. iv., 28, 


B. As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1. A penitent. 


“So Manasseh .. . died a penitentiary."—Jackson : 
Christ's Session, bk, ii, ch. iti. 
2. A house of correction for criminals. A 


(ti as sh), * pen-y-ten- 
Fr. pénitentiaire ; Sp. peni- 
iario, penitenziere.} 


prison whose inmates are subjected to a course ' 


of discipline and instruction, with a view to 
their reformation. 

The first is said to have been established 
by the Quakers in 1788. 

3. An institution for the reception and re- 
formation of prostitutes. [MAGDALEN-Hos- 
PITAL. ] 

II. Ecclesiastical : 

1. One of the offices of the Roman Curia, 
taking special cognisance of matters relating 
to the confessional, and dispensations from 
such impediments to marriage as are not diri- 
ment. 

2. The dignitary who presides over the 
office described above. He is a cardinal 
priest, and must be a doctor of theology or 
canon law. 

3. A canon penitentiary [{]. 

* 4, That part of the church to which peni- 
tents were restricted. 

YJ Canon Penitentiary: 

Eccles.: In the Roman Church a eanon 
appointed in compliance with a decree of the 
Council of Trent (sess, xxiv., de Reform., 
ch, viii.), which directs that in every cathe- 
dral church, if possible, a penitentiary should 
be appointed. He must be forty years of 
age, master of arts, a doctor, or a licentiate in 
theology or canon law. His duty is to deal 
with reserved cases (q.v.), and attendance in 
confessional is considered equivalent to pre- 
sence in choir, 


* pén-i-tén’-tiar-y-ship (ti as sh), s. 
(Eng. penitentiary; -ship.| The office or post 
of a penitentiary or confessor. 


“The penitentiaryship or the prebend of Saint 
Pancras in the cath church of St. Paul."—Wood : 


Athene Oxon., vol. 1. 
n’'-i-tent- * pen-i-tent-lie, adv. 
ahi Geta sary in a penitent manner ; 
with contrition or repentance ; contritely. 


“Yet so shall he be gracious to the ances de- 
jected."—Bp. Hall; Hard Texts; Isa. xii, 8. 


pénk,s. [Pixx.] A minnow. 

pén’-knife, * pen-knyfe (k silent), ». (Eng. 
m, and knife.) A pocket-kuife with a small 
lade or blades ; so called from its former use 


in making quill-pens. 

“The couragious Caius Cesar saued himselfe in lil. 
battailes, and after in the senate was slain with xxxil, 
strokes of penknyues.”—Golden Boke, let, & 

Pén’-llér-gare, s. (Seedef.) 
Geog. : A place in South Wales, 


Penllergare-series, s. pl. 
Geol.: The upper measures of the South 
Wales coal-tield. 
pén’-man (pl. pén’-mén), s. (Eng. pen, and 
mon.) 
1, One who professes or teaches the art of 
writing. 
2. One who writes a good hand; a calli- 
grapher. 
3. An author, a writer. 
“Our theater hath lost, Pluto hath got, 
r Ob, 
Benjaurin Jonson.” Returne from 
pén’-man-ship, s. [Eng. penman ; -ship.] 
1. The art of writing; the use of the pen 
in writing. 
2. A style or manner of writing: as, good 
or bad penmanship. 


Pernassus. 
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* pén-nached’, a. [Fr. pennaché, panaché= 
variegated, from panache=a plumeof feathers] 
rf art with neat stripes of natural colours, 
as & flower, 


“ Carefully protect from violent rain your pennached 
tulips, covering them with matrasses,”—Zvelyn, 


* pén’-nage (age as ig), s, (Lat. penna=a 
eather.) Plumage. 


“The more tof her ¢ blew.”—P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. Soh xxxii, slit 


* pén’-nal, s. (Lit. =a pen ease, from penna 
sa pen.) A name formerly given to the fresh- 
men of the Protestant universities of Germany, 
who were the fags of the elder students or 
schorists. 


*pén-nal-ism, s. (Eng. pennal; -iem) A 
systein of fagging formerly practised by the 
elder students on the freshmen in the German 
Protestant universities. It was abolished at 
the close of the seventeenth century. 


Pén’-nant (1), s. (Thomas Pennant, an English 
naturalist, 1726-98. His chief works were 
British Zoology, History of Quadrupeds, and 
Arctic Zoology.) (For def. see etym.) 


Pennant’s marten, s. [PeKan (2).] 
Pennant’s swimming-crab, s. 


Zool. : Portunus variegatus, common in the 
Firth of Forth and the Moray Firth, and in 
Treland. Dull purplish-white, mottled with a 
darker hue, 


Pén-nant (2), s. [See def.] 
1, Geog.: A parish of North Wales, county 
Montgomery. 
2. Geol. : Two series of beds, the Upper and 
Se Pennant of the South Wales eoal- 
fie 


Pennant-grit, s. 

Geol. : The central or intermediate portion 
of the coal-bearing beds separating the upper 
and lower series of the South Wales coal-tield. 
It is valued as a building stone. 


pén-nant (3), s. [Formed from pennon by 
the addition of ¢, as in ancient, tyrant, &e.] 
[Pennon.] 


Naut,: A small flag; a pennon, a pendant; 
specif., a long narrow streamer borne at the 
mast-head of a ship-of-war. They are of two 
kinds, the long pennant and the broad pennant. 
Distinctive pennants with four, three, aud two 
white stars are worn at the main, fore, and 
mizzen masts of United States naval vessels by 
admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals re- 
spectively. Commodores have a broad blue 
pennant, with one white star. This is worn at 
the main when the commodore is in chief 
command, Officers of lower rank when in 
command wear @ narrow pennant at the main. 
In the British navy the broad pennant is 
white, with a red St. George’s cross, and a 
narrow white pennant is borne by all vessels 
not distinguished by a broad pennaut. 


“ A ship most neatly that was limnn’d 
Tn all her with flags and pennants trim'd.” 
Drayton: Buttle of Agincourt. 
pén’-nate, pén’-nat-éd, «. [Lat. pennatus 
= winged, from penna =a feather.) 
*1, Ord. Lang. : Winged. 


2. Bot. : The same as PinNATE (q.v.). 


pén-nit’-{-fid, a. (Lat. pennatus= feathered, 
and findo (pret. fidi) = to cleave.] 
Bot. (Of a feather-veined leaf): Cleft. 
pén-nat-i-part’-éd, a. (Lat. pennatus = 
feathered, and Eng. parted.} 
Botany: 
1. Gen. : Pinnatifid (q.v.). 
2. Spec. : Partite. 
pén-nat-i-séct’-éd, a. (Lat. pennatus = 
feathered, and sectus = cut.) 
Bot. (Of @ feather-veined leaf): Divided into 
segments, 
+ pén’-na-toiis, a. (Lat. pennatus = feathered, 
winged, ] 
Bot. ; Soft, downy like a feather. (Pazxten.) 
n-nat’-u-la (pl. pén-nat’-u-le), s. 
a fem. Ale of pennatulus, dimin, from 
pennatus = winged.) 
Zoology : 
1. Sing.: Sea-pen, Sea-rod; the typical 
genus of the family Pennatulide (q.v.). The 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 


; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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zooids are on the ventral and lateral sides of the 
stem, and they are also arranged bilaterally on 
the long cylindrical pinnate stem. Pennatula 
phosphorea is a common species. 

2. Pl.: A sub-family of Pennatulide, con- 
taining the single genus Pennatula (q.Vv.). 


pén-na-ti-li-da, s. pl. (Lat. pennatul(a) ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
1. Zool.: Sea-pens, Sea-rods; a family of 
Alcyonaria. They are of free habit, and have 
a sclerobasic rod-like corallum, sometimes 
associated with sclerodermic spicules. Chief 
genera: Pennatula, Pteroeides, Virgularia, 
Scytalium, Pavonaria, and Anthoptilum. 
2. Paleont. : From the Eocene onward. 


*pénne, s. [PEN (2), s.] 
*pénned, a. [Lat. penna =a feather.] Winged. 


pén-nér, s. [Eng. pen (2); -er.] 

1, One who pens or writes ; a writer. 

“He that was the penner of this decree was one 
called Nicagoras.”—North.: Plutarch, p. 103. 

2. A pen case. 

“Then wilt thou repent it, quoth the gentleman, 
and so putting uppe his pernen and inkehorne, de- 
parted with the paper in his hand.”—foz: Martyrs, 
p. 1,168. 

* pén-nied, a. (Eng. penny; -ed.] Possess- 
ing @ penny. 


pén/-ni-form, a. [Lat. penna=a feather, a 
quill, and forma = form.) 

I, Ord. Lang. : Having the form or appear- 
ance of a feather or quill. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Anat. (Of muscular fibres): Passing 
obliquely upwards from either side from a 
tendinous centre. 

2. Bot. (Of venation) : Having the ribs dis- 
posed as in a pinnate leaf, but confluent at 
the point, as in the date. 


pén-nig’-ér-oiis, a. [Lat. penna =a feather, 
and gero= to bear.] Bearing feathers or quills. 


pén’-ni-léss, * pen-ny-less, a. [Eng. 
penny ; -less.}) Without a penny ; destitute of 
money ; moneyless, 
“ Still hungering, pennyless, and far from home,” 
Cowper : Task, i. 119. 
pén’-ni-léss-néss, s. [Eng. penniless ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being penniless or 
destitute of money. 


pén’-nine, pén’-nin-ite, s. [After the Pen- 
nine Alps, where first found ; suff. -~ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A rhombohedral species of the chlo- 
rite group, having a perfect basal cleavage. 
Occurs in crystals, and in aggregations of 
scales. Hardness, 2 to 3; sp. gr. 2°6 to 2°85; 
lustre, mostly vitreous, sometimes pearly ; 
colours, shades of green, reddish, pink ; some 
of the green varieties are markedly dichroic ; 
transparent. Compos. : somewhat variable, 
but essentially a hydrated silicate of alumina, 
sesquioxide of iron, and magnesia; some 
varieties contain sesquioxide of chromium. 
Dana includes the following as varieties: (1) 
Penninite ; (2) Tabergite, these differ some- 
what in their optical properties ; (3) Kamme- 
rerite, chromiferous ; (4) Loganite, or pseudo- 
phite. Found in fine crystals, near Zermatt, 
Switzerland, and crystalline masses at several 
other localities. Mallard regards penninite, 
clinochlore, and ripidolite as identical, and 
only differing in the method of grouping of 
the individual crystals, 


pén’-ni-nérved, a. (Lat. penna =a feather, 
and Eng. nerved.] 
Bot. (Of venation) : Having the ribs pedate. 


* pén-nip’-6-tént, a. (Lat. pennipotens: 
penna =a feather, and potens = powerful.] 
Strong on the wing. (Davies: Holy Roode, 
p. 15.) 


pén-ni-sé-tiim, s. [Lat. penna =a feather, 
7 connect., and seta = a hair or bristle.] 

Bot.: A genus of Grasses, tribe Panicez. 
Pennisetwm typhoidewm is the Spiked Millet, a 
native of Southern Asia, Egypt, and Nubia, 
and commonly cultivated in India as a cereal. 
There are two varieties : bajra, with greenish, 
and bajri, with reddish grain. The fruit spike 
is six to nine inches long, and thicker than a 
man’s thumb, The green variety is used chiefly 
by the lower classes of natives. The green 
chopped stalks and leaves are given to cattle 
as fodder. P. cenchroides is the best of all the 
wild grasses in India for catt's and horses. 


pennatuliase—pennyworth 


pén’-nis-tone, s. [From the village of Peni- 
stone, in Yorkshire. ] 
Fabric: A kind of coarse woollen frieze. 


pénn‘-ite, s. [After its supposed locality 
Penna., the abbreviation for Pennsylvania; 
suff. -ite (Min.).| 
Min. : A variety of Hydrodolomite (q.v.), 
found in apple-green incrustations on chro- 
mite. Contains 1°25 per cent. of nickel, to 
which the colour is due. 


pén’-ni-véined, a. (Lat. penna =a feather, 
and Eng. veined.) 
Bot.: The same as PENNINERVED (q.V.). 


pén’-non, pen-on, * pen-oun, s._ [Fr. pen- 
non, from Lat. penna =a wing, a feather ; 
Ital. pennone.] 
* 1, A wing, a pinion. 
s6 i i i 5 drops.” 
Fluttering his pennons vain, plane eee 4 Bs 
2. A small flag or streamer half the size of 
the guidon but shaped like it, of a swallow- 
tail form, attached to the handle of a lance or 
spear. Afterwards it became, by increase in 
length and breadth, a military ensign, and 
was charged with the crest, badge, or war-cry 
of the knight ; his arms being emblazoned on 
the banner, which was in shape a parallelo- 
gram. 
“On each side, like Penis wide, 
‘lashing crystal streamlets run.” 
Longfellow : Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 
* pén’-nén-¢él, * pen-non-celle, s. [0. 
Fr. pennoncel.] [PENCEL.] 


Pénn-syl-va’-ni-an, «. [From Pennsyl- 
vania, one of the United States. It was 
granted by James II. to William Penn (1621- 
1718), the Quaker, in 1681, and it was named 
in honour of him as its founder.] Of or 
belonging to Pennsylvania, 


Pennsylvanian mud-terrapin, s. 
Zool. : Kinosternon pennsylvanicum. 


pén-ny, * pen-i, * pen-y (pl. * pen-ies, 
pennies, * pens, pén¢e), s. [A.S. pen- 
ing, penig = a penny. The oldest form is 
pending, from the same base as Dut. pand, 
O. H. Ger. pfant, Ger. pfand =a pawn [Pawn 
(3), s.]. Cogn. with Dut. penning ; Icel. pen- 
ningr; Dan. & Sw. penning; Ger. pfennig; 
O. H. Ger. phantinc. The plural pennies is 
used when the separate number of coins is 
spoken of ; pence when the amount in value is 
intended.] 

1. An English coin, twelfth of a shilling in 
value. Previously to 1860 it was made of 
copper, now it is of bronze, consisting of 
95 parts copper, 4 of tin, and 1lofzine. Itis 
a token coin, and worth in metal about } its 
nominal amount. Its weight is 145°833 grains 
Troy. The old Scotch penny was only equal 
to 7; of the English sterling penny. 

* 2. An old silver coin, weighing 22} grains 
Troy, and therefore worth about 3d. sterling. 

* 3. The same as Denartus, I. 1. 


4, An insignificant coin or value ; a small 
sum. 
5. Money in general. 


“What penny hath Rome borne, what men provided ?” 
Shakesp.: King John, v. 2. 


{In the phrases tenpenny, sixpenny, &c., 
applied to nails, the word penny has its origi- 
nal force of pound. [Nait, s., I. 2. (5).] 

GY To think one’s penny silver: To have a 
good opinion of one’s self. 


penny-a-liner, s. One who supplies 
public journals with paragraphs of news at the 
rate of a penny a line, or some such small 
sum. A poor writer for hire. 
“The penny-a-liners now write about a splendid 
shout.” —Kington Oliphant: Standard English, p. 244. 
penny-bridal, s. The same as PEnny- 
WEDDING (q.V.)- 


penny-cress, s. 

Bot.: Thlaspt_arvense (Mithridate mustard) 
and the genus Thlaspi (q.v.). It is a crucifer- 
ous plant one or two feet high, with white 
flowers, and large and deeply notched orbicu- 
lar pods, common in fields. 

penny-dog, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A dog that constantly fol- 
lows his master. (Scotch.) 

2, Ichthy. : [MILLER’s-DoG, GALEUS]. 


penny-dreadful, s. A cant name fora 


pén-ny-réy’-al, s. 


pén’-ny-stone, s. 


newspaper or journal devoted to the publica- 
tion of sensational stories or news. 
“Fr hatever penny-dreadful she had got the 
Lilovotamen dnaldent aang Telegraph, Oct. 3, 1885. 
* penny-father, * peni-father, s. A 
miserly person ; a niggard. 


“ And yet knowing them to be such niggish penny- 
Sathers, that they be sure, as long as they live, not the 
worth of one farthing of that heap of gold shall come 
to them. —More.: Utopia, bk. ii., ch. vi. 

penny-gaff, s. A lowtheatre, for admis- 
sion to which a penny or some such low sum 
is charged. 


+ penny-grass, s. 
Bot. : The same as PENNYROYAL (q.V.). 


penny-leaves, s. pl. 
Bot. : Cotyledon Umbilicus. 


penny-post, s. 
*1, A post carrying a letter some small 
distance for a penny. 


“Pray see that the enclosed be immediately put in 
the penny-post.”—T. Hull: Genuine Letters, ii. 96. 


2. A post carrying a letter to any part of 
Britain for that sum. [Post.] 


Penny Post Act: The Act 3 & 4 Vict., c. 6, 
establishing the penny post. 


penny-readings, s. pl. Entertainments 
consisting of readings, with music, &c., the 
price of admission being a penny. They 
commenced in a.D. 1859, and were formerly 
common, but are now less heard of, 


penny-rot, s. 
Bot.: Hydrocotyle vulgaris. 


penny-stane, * peny-stane, s. A 
quoit. 
“ a t of breid.” 
ila a tea SR Seo 
penny-wedding, s. A wedding where 
each of the guests and friends contributes to- 
wards the outfit of the married couple. 


penny-wise, «a. 
small money matters. 

“Be not penny-wise : riches have wings and some. 

times they fly away of themselves.”—Bacon: Essays, 
Of Riches. 

GY Penny wise and pound foolish: Scrupu- 
lously attentive to small matters, but careless 
in important affairs. 

“ Overrideany arguments advanced by the SUE porters 
of a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy.” —Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 23, 1885. 


Niggardly or stingy in 


[Eng. penny, and 
royal (?)..] 

1. Bot.: Mentha Pulegiwm, a prostrate men- 
thaceous plant growing in pools, wet tracts, 
&c., in Europe. 

2. Pharm. : Essence of pennyroyal is largely 
used as a popular diaphoretic and emmena- 
gogue. 

@ The American pennyroyal is Hedeoma 
Pulegioides. 

pennyroyal-tree, s. 

Bot.: Satureja viminea. 


[Eng. penny, and stone.) 
[See compound. ] 


pennystone-ironstone, s. 


Geol. : An ironstone in the Colebrook Dale 
coal-field in Shropshire. 


pén’-ny-wéight (gh silent), s. [Eng. penny, 


and weight.) A Troy weight, containing twenty- 
four grains, each grain being equal to a grain of 
wheat from the middle of the ear, well dried. 
Twenty pennyweights make one ounce Troy 
weight. The name is derived from its having 
been originally the weight of the silver penny. 


pén’-ny-wort, s. (Eng. penny, and wort.] 


Bot. : (1) The genus Cotyledon (q.v.); (2) 
the genus Hydrocotyle (q.v.); (3) Sibthorpia 
europea ; (4) Linaria Cymbalaria. 


pén’-ny-worth, * pén’-ni-worth, s. (Eng. 


penny, and worth.) 
1, As much as is worth, or can be bought 
for a penny ; a penny’s worth. 


“Sold to the poor people billot and faggot, b: 
pennyworth,”—Fabyan: Henry) vill, (an. 1553), Raed 
2. Anything bought or sold ; a bargain. 
“‘The priests sold the better pennyworths, and 
fore had all the Gustom:'"—Zocke ov Mencnguanen a 
Christianity. 
3. A good bargain ; something bought for 
less than its value. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore. wolf, work, whé. sn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, c = é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


4, A small quantity ; a trifle. 


“We'll fit the kid pennyworth.” 
a7 wen a Ado bout Nothing, il. 3 
( pennyworths: To count the cost. 
(Udal : Erasmus’ Apoph., p. 298.) 


L912 gs [East Ind.] The same as Penp (2) 


q.V.. 
* pé-né-16g~ic-al, a. [Eng. penolog 3 -tcal, 
Stor on Me to penology or pub : J tao 


: a UJ 
pé-ndl’-d-gY, s. (Gr. rou} (poiné) = punish- 
=e Hy aoe “ology te scshee Whick ie 
ublic punis as they respect 
public and the sufferer. > " 


* pén’-on, * pen-oun, s. [Pexnon.] 


* pén-or-cdn, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Music: An obsolete instrument of the - 
tar family, somewhat broader and shorter than 
the Pandora, with a very broad neck over 
which passed nine brass strings, which were 
played upon by the fingers, 


*péns,s. pl. [Pexxy.] 


pén’-sa, s. [Iat.3. A wey of cheese, salt, &c., 
equal to 256 lbs. 


* pén’-sa-tive, a. (Lat. ponents, of 
penso = to weigh, to consider.] Puan. 
cqumtees Poms Sorte he Sak Oe 
*pen-sell, s. [Pxncet.] 


s pén'-ai-ble, a. {Asif from a Lat. hilis, 
Kaas 
ai being made pensidle.”— Bacon: Nat. 

* pen-sife, a. [Pensive.] 


ee, een (Mid. 


ig. pensife = pensive ; - = -hood.] 
Pensiveness. ee 
of venim pearce 


Chaucer (|!) : Complaint of the Black Knight. 


* pén’-si- a. (Mid. Eng. pensi(fe) = pen- 
sive; is Pensive, ¢ Aeneid ‘a 


Py ty’ the — hart."—Sir T. 
? pen-sil (1), * pen-sill, s. [Pencit, s.] 
* pen-sil (2), s. [PEeNcEL.] 


* pén-sil O. Fr. from Lat. 
ens de Og ast gone ona 


pended, pendulous. 
“Tt is described as and composed entirely of 
down.”—Scribner’s Magazine, Dec, 1878, p. 164. 


{ The word is applied specifically to such 
nests as those of the weaver-bird or pa)m-bird. 


* ‘-sile-néss, s. [Eng. pensile; -ness.] 
e quality or state of being pensile or hang- 
ing ; suspension. 
“The of the earth.”—Bacon ; Of Learn- 
pes oa, glen ear’ of 


* pén-sil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. pensile); -ity.] The 


same as PENSILENESS (q.V.). 


‘pEn‘-sion, s. {Fr., nag hg pensionem, accuse, 

of pensio = a payment, from pensus, pa. par. 0 

pendo = to Woh out, to pay, allied to pendeo 
= to hang; Sp. pension ; Ital. pensione.] 

*1. A payment; money paid for services 
rendered, or as a tribute ; a tribute. 

“The pension that he payd to the Adriatickes hys 

next neyghbors."—Goldinge : Caesar, fo, 123. 

2. A fixed allowance made to a person in 
consideration of past services; a periodical 
payment of money to a person retired from 
service on account of age or other disability ; 
especially, a sum of money allowed yearly by 
government to officers, civil or military, 
soldiers, sailors, and other public servants, 
who have retired, after having served a cer- 
tain number of years, or who have been 
wounded or otherwise disabled in the public 
service, to the families of soldiers or sailors 
who have been killed in action, and (in Eng- 
land) to persons who have distinguished 
themselves in art, science, literature, &c. 


“Continued those to men of learning wnich 
avariciousgovernors had monopolized to themselves,"— 
Goldsmith: The Bee, No. 1. 


3. A sum of money paid to a clergyman in 
lieu of tithes. 

4, Anannual payment made by each mem- 
ber of the inns of court to the houses. 


boil, boy ; pdAt, jSW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 


penock—pentaclethra 


5, An assembly of the members of Gray’s 
Tnn, to consult about the affairs o1 the society, 
ae 6. Expenditure, expenses, 
ae ee ae es a, 
7. A boarding-house or boarding-school, 
especially on the continent. 


* pension-writ, s. 

Law: A process formerly issued against a 
member of an inn of court, when he was in 
arrear for pensions, commons, or other duties. 


pén’-sion, v.!. a Punsion, s.] To. bestow a 
nsion upon ; sc ® upon a pension, 
Often followed by off.) eat r 
“'Twould almost be worth while to pension 
A missionary author, Just to preac 
Our Christian usage of the parts of speech.” 

\ Byron: Beppo, \xxvii, 
pén’-sion-a-ble, a. Entitled to a pension, 
or entitling to one, 

pén’-sion-ar-y, * 

(Fr. pensionnaire ; 

* A. As adjective: 

1, Consisting of a pension; of the nature 
of a pension, 

2. Maintained or supported by a pension ; 
in receipt of a pension. 

“ His silly plots and ae ae aries, 


B. As substantive: ae et 

*1,. One who is maintained by, or is in 
receipt of a pension ; a pensioner, 

ae That oes beet the edtaeatd Senet ay 
sions Boor : 
Reord, voli, pei.wew as 

2. One of the chief magistrates of towns in 
Holland. 

*¥ Grand Pensionary: The title of the 
first minister or president of the council of 
the United Provinces of Holland under the 
old Republican Government. 

pén-sion-ér, * pen-tion-er, s. 
pension ; -er.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, One who is in receipt of a pension ; one 
to whom a pension is paid in cousideration of 
past services. 

“ Greyheaded old hi 

axsotion nisl atlayeiat’ Gnelsen eepitel Macoulay ? 
Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 

2, One who receives an annual allowance 
in return for certain services. 

3. One who is dependent on the bounty of 
another ; a dependant. 

4, An attendant. (Milton: Il Penseroso, 10.) 

Il. Technically : 

1, In the University of Cambridge, one who 

ys for his commons out of his own income. 

Fr. pensionnaire.) The same as a Commoner 
at Oxford, 

2. One of the honourable band of gentlemen 
who attend upon the sovereign of England on 
state occasions, and receive a pension orannual 
allowance of £150 and two horses. 

pén’-sive, * pen-sif, * pen-sife, * pen- 
syve, a. {Fr. pensif, as Som a Lat. pen- 
sivus, from penso = to ponder; Ital. pensivo.] 

1, Thoughtful ; weighing, deliberating, or 
pondering seriously; engaged in or given to 
serious and earnest thought or musing ; hence, 
with an implied idea of melancholy and anx- 
iety, sad, serious, anxious, melancholy. 

“ My leisure serves me, pensive daughter, now,” 

Shakesp.: Romeo & Jutiet, IV. 1. 

2, Giving rise to or encouraging sad and 
melancholy thoughts. 

“ Silent, unmov'd, in dire dismay they stand, 

A pensive scene |” Pope: Homer; Iliad x, 41. 

3. Expressing thoughtfulness with sadness ; 
as, pensive strains, 


*pén-sived, a. [Eng. pensiv(e); -ed.] Pen- 
sive, melancholy. 
“Lo! all these trophies of affections hot, 
Of pensiv'd and subdued desires the tender.” 
Shakesp. ; Complaint af a Lover, 219, 
pén-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. pensive; -ly.] Ina 
pensive manner; with pensiveness; sadly. 
“Two bosom friends, each pensively inclin’d.” 
Cowper: Conversation, 507. 
pén’-sive-néss, s. [Eng. pensive; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being pensive; sad or 
melancholy thoughtfulness ; serious musing. 


“ T will not leave Iarbas whom I love 
In this delight of dying pensiveness.” 
Marlowe: Dido, Queen of Carthage, iv. 2 


pén’-stdck, s. [Eng. pen (1), and stock.] 
j. A conduit for water, usually of boards, 


-ci-on-ar-y, a. & s. 
p. & Ital. pensionario.] 


(Eng. 
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and notably a trough of planks, which con- 
ducts the water to a water-wheel. It begins 
at the end of the race, of which it forms a 
continuation, and ends at the gate, which is 
lifted to discharge the water on to the wheel ; 
a shuttle or pen-trough, 

2. A sluice or flood-gate restraining the 
waters of a mill-pond, race, or sewer. 

3. A ye hg used in inundating certain 
parts of fortified works, 

4, The barrel of a pump in which the piston 
plays, and through which the water passes up. 


pén'-sy, pén’-sid, a. 
pensée = thought.] 
spruce. (Scotch.) 


pént, pa. par. or a. [Pen (1), v.] Penned or 
shut up; closely confined. (Often followed 
by wp.) (Scott: Lady of the Lake, v. 38.) 
pent-roof, s. 


Carp. : A roof with two equal sloping sides; 
a shed or lean-to roof. z rn 


pént-, pén-ta-, pén-té-, pref, far. rrévre 
(pente) = five; in compos. generally mévra- 
(penta-). ] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Containing, or pertaining to 
five of anything, 
2. Chem.: A prefix denoting that a com- 
pound contains five atoms of the element speci. 
fied, ¢.g., pentachloride of phosphorus = PCl;. 


pén-ta-cap’-su-lar, a. 
Eng. capsular (q.v.). | 
Bot. : Having five capsules or seed-vessels. 


pén’-ta-¢é, s. [Pref. penta-, and Gr. ax (aka 
=a point.) 
Bot.: A genus of Tiliacew. Pentace bur- 
mannica exudes a red resin, and its wood 
takes a good polish, 


pén-tag’-ér-as, s. (Pref. penta-, and Gr. 
xépas (keras) = a horn.] 
‘Bot.: A genus of Rutacee. Pentaceras 
australis is the White Cedar of Moreton Bay. 


pén-tag’-ér-6s, s. [PENTACERAS.] 
Zool. : The typical genus of the family Pen- 
tacerotidze (q.v.). 


pén-ta-cé-rot-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
pentaceros, genit. pentacerot(is); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of star-fishes, characterized 
by a body supported by roundish or elongated 
pieces, covered with a smooth or granular 
skin, pierced with minute pores between the 
tubercles, 


pén-ta-chlor-dx’-Yl-in, s. (Pref. penta-; 
chlor(ine), oa(at)yl, and suff. -in.] 
Chem.: Pentachloroxylone. One of the 
products obtained by the action of hypo- 
chlorous acid on creosote. 


pén-ta-chlor-6x”-yl-one, s. 
CHLOROXYLIN, } 
pén’-ta-chord, s. [Lat. pentachordus; Gr. 
mevraxopsos (pentachordos) = five-stringed : 
pref. penta-, and yopdy (chordé)=a string, a 
chord; Fr. pentacorde ; Ital. pentacordo.] 
*1, An old Greek instrument of music, 
having five strings. 
2. An order or system of five sounds, 


pén-ta-cla’-gite, s. (Pref. penta-, and Gr, 
kddors (Kklasis) = cleavage.) 
Min. : The same as PYROXENE (q.V.). 


pén’-ta-cle, s. (Low Lat. pentaculwm.] 

1. A figure whose basis consists of five lines, 
forming a five-pointed star. It is not infrequent 
in early ornamental art, but was also used 
with superstitious import by the astrologers 
and mystics of the middle ages, (Fairholt.) 

2. A piece of fine linen, folded with five 
corners, according to the five senses, and 
suitably inscribed with characters. This the 
magician extended toward the spirits which he 
evoked, when they were stubborn and rebel- 
lious, and refused to be conformable to the 
ceremonies and rites of magic. 


pén-ta-cléth-ra, s. [Pref. penta-, and Gr. 
xActOpov (kleithron) = a bolt or bar.] 
Bot.: A genus of Parkie. The seeds of 
Pentaclethra macrophylla are eaten in the West 
of Africa, and an oil is extracted from them, 


({Fr. pensif = pensive ; 
Proud and conceited ; 


(Pref. penta-, and 


[PEenTa- 


fem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = f, 


-cian. -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
UN 


’ 
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pén-ta-cde-coiis, a. [Pref. penta-, and 
Eng., &e. coccus (q.v.). 

Bot.: Formed of five cocci; having five 
shells splitting elastically, and falling off a 


central axis or column, 
* pén-ta-cos-téer, s. [PENTECOSTER.] 


pén-ta-crin’-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. penta- 
crin(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: In some classifications 
an order of Crinoidea, which is then elevated 
toaclass. Calyx small, with five basals and 
three cycles of radials; no parabasals or 
interradials; arms.long, much ramified ; 
eolumn pentagonal ; the articulating, surfaces 
formed by flower-like, crenate ridges. 


pén-tac—_rin-ite, s. [Mod. Lat. pentacrin(us) ; 
Eng. suff. -ite.] A recent or fossil Pentacrinus. 


“In the condition of their digestive system the 
Pentacrinites md Comatule correspond with the 
Bryozoa.”—Owen: Anat. Invert. Anim. (ed. 1st), p. 114. 


pén-tac’-ri-noid, a. [Mod. Lat. pentacrin- 
(us) (q.v.); suff. -oid.] 
Zool.: The advanced stage of a crinoid 
larva, 


pén-tic-rin-is, s. (Pref. penta-, and Gr. 
xpivov (krinon) = a lily, from its fine rays.] 

1. Zool.: The typical genus of the Penta- 
crinide. The column is pentagonal. Penta- 
erinus caput Meduse is found in the Caribbean 
Sea ; P. ewropeus is the larva of Antedon rosacea. 
Mr. George Jeffreys in 1870 dredged up another 
species, which he called P. Wyville-Thomsont, 
from the coast of Portugal from a depth of 
6,570 feet. : 

2. Palwont.: Seven species are known in 
the Lias, seven in the Jurassic, three in the 
Cretaceous, and three in the Eocene strata. 
Of these, Pentacrinus (Extracrinus) Briareus, 
from the Lower Lias of Lyme Regis, has ex- 
traordinarily ramified arms or rays. 


* pént-a-cros’-tic, a, &s. [Pref. pent-, and 
Eng. acrostic (q.v.). | 
A. As adj. : Containing five acrostics of the 
same name. 
B. As subst.: A set of verses so disposed 
as to have five acrostics of the same name in 
five divisions of each verse. 


pén-tac’-ta, s. (Pref. pent-, and Gr. dkrj 
(akté) = a promontory.) 
Zool. : The typical genus of the family Pen- 
tactide. Several species are British. 


pén-taic’-ti-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pentact(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool. : A family of Holothuroidea, containing 
the genera Psolinus, Cucumaria, and Ocnus, 


pén-tad, s. [Pref. pent-, and Eng. (mon)ad.] 
Chem.: A name given to those elements 
which can directly unite with or replace five 
atoms of hydrogen, chlorine, or other mona- 
tomic element. The chief pentads are nitro- 
Ben, Docepeoru:, arsenic, antimony, and bis- 
muth. 


pén-ta-dae'-tyl, pén-ta-dac'-tyle, 
pén-ta-dac’-tyl-ois, a. [Pref. penta-, 
and Gr. ddxrvdos (daktulos) = a finger, a toe.] 
Having five fingers or toes, or five appendages 
resembling fingers or toes. 


“ Modifications of a common heterodont, diphyodont 
pentadactyle form.”—Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xv. 383. 


péen-ta-déc’-ane, s. [Pref. penta-, and Eng. 
decane.) 

Chem. : Cy5H39. ‘Benzyl-hydride. A hydro- 
carbon obtained from American petroleum by 
fractional distillation. Sp. gr. = 0825 at 19°, 
boils at 260-262°, and with chlorine yields 
pentadecylchluride, Cj5H3)Cl. Passed through 
a red-hot tube it is converted into decane, 
Co Ho. 

3 


pén-ta-dé¢’-ine, s. 
decine.| 

Chem. : Cy5Hog. Benzylene. A hydrocarbon 
homologous with acetylene, produced by 
heating triamylene acetate with potash, It is 
a colourless liquid, and boils at 230-240°, 


pén-ta-dé-eYl’-Ye, a. [Pref. penta-; Gr. 
Séxa (deka) = ten; Eng. (omat)yl, and suff. -ic.] 
Derived from or containing 15 atoms of me- 
thylene (CH)2, and oxatyl. 
pentadecylic-acid, s. 
Chem.: Cy5H3902 = Cy4Ho9.CO.0H. Ob- 


[Pref. penta-, and Eng, 


— 


Wate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére: pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, 


pentacoccous—pentamerus 


tained by the oxidation of methyl-pentadecyl- 
ketone. It erystallizes in nacreous scales, 
which melt at 51°, and boil at 256° under a 
pressure of 100 mm, 


pén-ta-dél’-phois, a. [Pref. pent-, and Gr. 
adeApos (adelphos) = a brother.] 
Bot. : Having the stamens in five bundles, 
as in the genus Melaleuca. (R. Brown.) 


pén-ta-dés'-ma, s. (Pref. penta-, and Gr. 
déaya. (desma) = a bond, a fetter; so named 
because the stamens are in three bundles. ] 
Bot.: A genus of Garciniee. Pentadesma 
butyracea is the Butter and Tallow tree of 
Sierra Leone, so-called because the fruit, when 
cut, yields a yellow, greasy juice. 


pén’-ta-fid, a. (Pref. penta-, aud Lat. findo 
(pa. t. fidi) = to cleave.] 
Bot. : Divided or cleft into five. 


pén-tig’-En-ist, s. (Pref. penta-; Gr. yévos 
(genos) = race, and Eng. suff. -ist.] 
Anthrop. : (See extract). 


“Whilst the monogenists assume that the five 
primary trunks have proceeded from the same stock, 
and have the same roots, the pentagenists (if we may 
use this term) assume five distinct and ce 
stocks."—Broca: Human Hybridity (ed. Blake), p. 12. 


pén-tag’-ér-6n, s. [First element, Gr. révre 
(pente) = five ; second, doubtful; possibly a 
variant of pentagon.) A mystic figure pro- 
duced by prolonging the sides of a regular 
pentagon till they intersect. It can be made 
without a break in the drawing, 
and, viewed from five sides, ex- 
hibits the form of the Greek A. 
[PENTALPHA.] According to Lu- 
cian, it served the Pythagoreans 
for a salutation and symbol of 
health. In German mythology 
it was regarded as the footprint 
of swan-footed Nornen, till, as Christianity 
gained ground, these beings were looked on as 
witches and evil spirits. Henceforward, this 
sign was, with the sign of the cross, placed at 
the door to prevent the entrance of Druden 
and witches, but any break in the figure caused 
it to lose its virtue. (Cf. Goethe: Faust, pt. i.) 
“The great arch-ruler, potentate of hell, 
Trembles when Bacon bids him or his friends 
Bow to the force of his pentageron.” 
Greene: Friar Bacon. 
pén’-ta-glot, s. (Pref. penta-, and yAdrra 
(glotta) = a tongue.] A book in five different 
languages. 


PENTAGERON. 


pén’-ta-gon, s. [Fr. pentagone = five-cornered, 
from Lat. pentagonus, pentagonius = pen- 
tagonal, pentagonium =a pentagon ; from Gr. 
mevtaywvos (pentagdnos) = pentagonal ; revtd- 
wvov (pentagonon) = a pentagon, from névra 
penta) = five, and ywvia (gonia)=a corner, 
an angle; Ital. & Sp. pentagono.] 

1. Geom.: A figure having five sides and 
five angles. A regular pentagon is one which 
has equal sides and angles. 

“By his side a polyedron composed of twelve 


OE Orth Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i., 


2. Fort.: A fort with five bastions, 


pénu-tag’-on-al, *pén-t&g’-dn-all, a. 
{Eng. pentagon ; -al.] Having five angles or 
corners ; in form of a pentagon. 

“But the bryar which sends forth shoots and 
pel from its angles maintains its pentagonall 

gure.”—Browne : Garden of Cyrus, ch, ii. 

pén-tag’-on-al-ly, adv. (Eng. pentagonal ; 
-ly.] With five angles. 

“The flowers before explication are pentagonally 
wrapped up with some resemblance of the blatta or 
moth.”—Browne - Garden of Cyrus, ch. ii. 

* pén-tig’-dn-olls, a. [Eng. pentagon; -ous.] 
Pentagonal, five-angled. 


pén’-ta-gram, s. (Pref. penta-; and ypaupa 
(gramma) =a letter.] The same as PENTAGERON 


(q. Ve). 6 
Sketching with her slender pointed foot 
Some figure like a wizard pentagram 

- On garden gravel.” Tennyson: The Brook. 


pén’-ta-gréph, s. [Panrocrars.) 
pén-ta-graph’-ic, pén-ta-griph’-ic-al, 
a. [PANTOGRAPHIC.] o 
+ pén’-ta-syn, s. [Penracynta.] 
Bot. : A plant having five pistils. 
pén-ta-gyn'-i-a, s. pl. [Pref. penta-, and 
Gr. yury (guné) = a woman.] 
Bot.: An order of plants in the Linnean 


system. It contains those which have five 
pistils. dod: 

pin-ta-syn-i-an, pén-tag’-Yn-olls, % 
{Eng. pentagyn; -ian, -ous.] ‘ 

Bot.: Having five styles. 

pén-ta-hé-dral, * pén-ta-he’- droiis, 
* pén-ta-é’-drous, * pén-ta-he-dric- 
al, a. (Pref. penta-, and épa (hedra) = a side, 
a base.] Having five equal sides. 


“The pentaedrous columnar coralloid bodies are 
Darna of plates set lengthways, and passing froma 
the surface to the axis.”"—Woodward. 


pSn-ta-hé’-drodn, s. [PENTAHEDRAL.] 
Geom. : A figure having five equal sides. 


pin-ta-héx-a-he'-dral, a. [Pref. penta-, 
and Eng. hevahedral (q.v.). ] 

Crystall. : Exhibiting five ranges of faces, 
one above another, each range containing six 
faces. 

p2n-ta-hir’-s6-line, s. [Pref. penta-; second 
element not apparent. ] 

Chem. : Cy3Hj5N. A homologue of chino- 
line, occurring among the higher products of 
the dry distillation of cinchonine. (Watts.) 


pén’-tail, s. [Eng. pen (2), and tail.] 
Zool. : Ptilocercus lowii, the sole species of 
the genus. 


It is a small insectivorous mam- 
mal, confined to 
Borneo, and little 
is known of its ha- 
bits. Length, from 
five to six inches, 
with tail of about 
the same length. 
Blackish-brown 
above, the hairs 
with yellowish 
tips; lower parts and cheeks yellow- 
ish ; a black streak, on each side of 
the face, encloses the eyes. The tail 
is a most peculiar organ; the base is 
hairy, then a portion is naked, and at 
the end, for about one-third of the 
whole length, long hairs are spread on 
both sides like the feathering of an arrow, 
whence the animal has received both its scien- 
tific and its popular name. [PTILocERCUS.] 


pén-ta-léph’-6-d6n, s. (Pref. penta-; Gr, 
Addgos (lophos) = a ridge, and suff. -odon.} 
Paleont.: A name proposed by Dr. Falconer 
for a type of extinct Proboscideans, with five- 
ridged molars. 


PENTAIL. 


pén-ta-loph’-d-ddnt, a. [PENTALOPHODON.] 
Having the molars with five ridges. 


“The pentalophodont type is represented in the 
Upper Miocene (Siw4lik formation of India) b: 
polite sivalensis.”— Nicholson: Paleontology, ii 


*pént-al’-pha, s. [Pref. pent-, and Gr. dAda 

(gizha) =the name of the first letter of the 

reek alphabet.] A pentagram, or penta- 
geron (q.v.). 


pén-tam’-ér-a, s. pl. [PENTAMERUS.] 
Entom.: A section of Coleoptera, com- 
prising Beetles with five-jointed tarsi. It is 
divided into seven tribes : Adephaga, Palpi- 
cornia (Philhydrida), Brachelytra, Necro- 
pbaga_ (Clavicornia), Lamellicornia, Serri- 
cornia, and Malacodermata. 


pén-tam’-ér-an, s. (Mod. Lat. pentamer(a); 
Eng. suff. -an.] 
( Baye A beetle of the tribe Pentamera, 
q.v.). 


pén-ta-mér-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pen- 
tamer(us); Lat. fem. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Paleont.: A family of Clisenterata (q.v.), 
with two genera, Pentamerus and Strickland- 
ina, from the Silurian, Devonian, and Car- 
boniferous formations. Shell smooth and 
imperforate, with a prominent beak; the 
articulated valves divided into five parts or 
chambers. 


pén-tim’-ér-oiis, a. [PenTamera.] 
1. Bot. : Having five parts. 


2. Entom.: Of or pertaining to the Pen- 
tamera (q.v.). 


pén-tam’-ér-iis, s. [Pref. penta-, and Gr. 
Mépos (meros)=a part; so called because both 
valves are divided bya central septum, making 
four chambers, and in one valve the septum 
itself contains a small chamber making five.] 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


Syrian. 2», @=6; ey = 4; qu = kw. 


Palewont. : The typical genus of the famil 
Pentameride, or, scoording to Woodward, 4 
genus of Rhynchonellidee (q-v). Shell im- 
punctate, ovate, ventricose, with large in- 
curved beak ; valves usually plaited ; dental 
plates converging, and ek! aggha on a promi- 
nent septum; dorsal valve with two con- 
tiguous longitudinal septa opposed to the 
ages of the other valve. Fitty species are 

own, from the Upper Silurian and Payorden, 


pentamerus-beds, s. pi. 
Geol. ; The Upper Caradoc, or Wenlock grit. 


pentamerus-limestone, s. 

Geol. : Two series of limestone beds : (1) an 
upper Pentamerus limestone of Upper Lud- 
low age, and a corresponding one in the Hel- 
derberg group in America ; (2) the Pentamerus 
Knightii limestone, equivalent to the Aymes- 
try limestone; the shell is found abundantly 
around Aymestry. It is older than No. (1). 


pén-ta-phyl-loid’-al, a. 


pén-taph’-¥1-loiis, a. 


pén-tap’-tér-a, s. 


pentameter—pentathionic 


(Pref. penta-, 
Gr. $vAAov (phullon) =a leaf, and suff. -oidal.) 


Bot.: Appearing to have five leaves, re- 
sembling five leaves, 


Pref. penta-, and 
Gr. dvAAov (phullon) = a at} re: 


Bot. ; Having five leaves. 


* pén-tap'-d-dy, s. (Pref. penta-, and Gr. 


mous (pous), gen. odds (podos) = a foot] 
Pros. ; A measure or series of five feet. 


[Pref. penta-, and Gr, 
mrepa (ptera), pl. of repdv (pleron)=a feather, 
& wing.) 

Bot. : A genus of Combretacew, or a sub-genus 
of Terminalia, having a five-, rarely a seven- 
winged fruit. Known species about twelve, 
all large trees. Pentaptera glauca, a tree sixty 
to eighty feet high, growing in Pegu, furnishes 


pén’-ta-tetich, s. 
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pén'-ta-style, s, & a. (Pref. pente-, and Gr. 


orvAos (stulos) =a column ; Fr. pentastyle.} 
A, As subst. : A portico with five columns, 
B. As adj. : Having five columns. 


(Lat. pentateuchus, from 
Gr, weve (pente) = five, and tedxos (teuchos) = 
a fool, a book; Fr. pentateuque; Ital. & Sp. 
pentaterco.)] 

Script. Canon: A term applied exclu- 
sively to the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment collectively, termed in Hebrew 7M) 
rae =the Law. The first mention of the 
fivefold division is by Josephus. It seems to 
have been made by the Septuagint translators, 
who then bestowed on the volume a Greek 
name expressive of what they had done. 
{Etym.] In its undivided state it is called 
in Wzra vii. 6, “the Law of Moses ;” in Neh. 
viii. 1, ‘the Book of the Law of Moses,” and, 
more simply, in 2 Chron. xxv, 4, xxxv. 12, Ezra 


masts and spars. The Canarese make lime 
from the calcined bark and wood. 


pén-tap’-tér-oiis, a. [Penrarrera.] 
Bot. (Chiefly of fruits): Having five wings. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 


* pént-ap-tote, s. [Pref. penta-, and Gr. 


vi. 18, Neh. xiii. 1, ‘‘the Book of Moses.” It 
is the ‘ Book of the Law of the Lord” (Jeho- 
vah) in 2 Chron. xvii. 9. Either the Penta- 
teuch or the book of Deuteronomy is the 
“Book of the Covenant” in 2 Kings xxiii. 2, 
21, and “the Book of the Law” in xxii. 8. 
The titles in both the A.V. and the R.V. of 


pén-tim’-é-tér, s. & a [Lat. from Gr. 
TWEVTAMAETPOS tametros), from mévre (pente) 
= five, and perpor (metron) = a measure ; Fr. 
pentamétre ; Ital. & Sp. pentametro.) 
A, As substantive: 


Pros. : A verse of five feet, used especially 


in Latin and Greek poe in which the first Ps Th ate : hail the Bible, following the Septuagint, attribute 
two feet may be either dactyls or spondees, ples ae Soames a falling, a case; mimrw the five books to Moses. The Hebrew text pre- 
the third must be a spondee, and the last two (piptd) = to fall.) fixes his naine only to Deuteronomy (Deut. i. 1), 


Gram, : A noun having five cases. 
OS: 
pént-ap-tych, s. [Pref. penta-, and Gr, 
aruxyH (ptuche) = fold.] soates 
Art: An altar piece consisting of a centr: 
pom, with double folding wings on each 
6. 


anapests, or it may be considered as consist- 
ing of two parts, each containing two feet and 
a syllable: the first half consists of two 
dactyls or spondees and a long syllable, the 
second half must consist of two dactyls and a 
syllable. Hexameter and pentameter verses 
used alternately constitute what is called 
elegiac measure. 


and to portions of the others (Exod. xvii. 14, 
xxiv. 8, 4, xxxiv. 27). No critic attributes 
Deut. xxxiv, 5 to Moses. Some other pas- 
sages seein of later date, Gen. xii, 6, xiv. 14 
(ef. with Judges xviii. 29), Gen. xxxvi. 31, 
Ley. xviit. 28, Deut. iii. 11, &c.; others, such 
as modesty would have prevented Moses 
from writing (Exod. xi. 8, Num. xii. 3). These 
are often attributed to Ezra. Except the 
author of the Clementine Homilies, who dis- 
believed, and Jerome, who doubted it, the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentatench seems 
to have been universally accepted by the early - 
Christians. In 1167 Aben Ezra expressed his 
doubts, as did Hobbes in 1651. Astruc, in 
1753, published the hypothesis of different 
documents proved by the diversity in the 
Divine names employed [ELouist, J EHOVIST], 
a view now accepted by most critics. Since 
then there have been the Fragmentary 
Hypothesis of Vater & Hartmann (1815-1818), 
by which the book is supposed to be made up 
of fragments put together, and the supple- 
mentary Hypothesis of De Wette, and many 
more, Hengstenberg is the chief opponent 
of Astruc’s hypothesis, considering that the 
name God is used when creation is referred 
to, and Jehovah when there is redemption. 
Between 1862 and 1871 Bishop Colenso, ot 
Natal, published a critical commentary on 
the Pentateuch, denying the Mosaic author- 
ship of the book, and attributing the Leviti- 
eal regulations to the priesthood during and 
after the Babylonian captivity (B.c. 600-450). 
These views created great excitement. They 
were controverted in many pamphlets, anc 
led to the ecclesiastical prosecution of their 
author. (Genesis, Exopus.] 


J Samaritan Pentateuch: 


Script.: The Pentateuch in use among the 
Samaritans. Words which have in them @ 


4 1 * pént-ar-chy, s. [Gr. mévre (pente) = five. 
B, As adj. : Containing five metrical feet : and épyj (arché) = rule, government.] Govern 
as, a pentameter verse. ment by a body of five. 
* pén-tam’ -8t- + vt. [Eng. tometer + “ Those five fair bretheren, which I sung of late, 
-ize.}) To form vow into a poatiinstet: 7 Portheir just eel pepo -, 
Southey Phe 5 Airey Beye ortaltty. ~y —— s ae peeks Fame arbre 
‘pempas) =a body of five. So named because 
pén-tam’-¥-ron, s. (Pref. penta-, and Gr. the parts of the flower are in fives instead of 
BUpov (muron) =a sweet vegetable juice. ] in fours.] 
Med. & Pharm. : An cld name applied to an 


rhe Bot, : A genus of Cinchonads, family Hedyo- 
ointment described by Aétius, containing five i 4 
ingredients. (Mayne.) tide. Pentas carnea, a pretty shrub, is cul. 


tivated in hot-houses. 
t pén-tan’-der, s. (Penranprra.] pén-ta-sép-a-loiis, a. f. penta-, and 
Bot. : Any plant of the class Pentandria. = ( ¥ ey 


Eng. sepalous (q.v.).] 
(Pref. pent-, and Gr. 


-dri-a, s. pl. Bot.: Having five sepals. 
avijp (anér), genit. avépés (andros) =a man.) * pén-ta-spast, s. (Gr. P 4 
Bot. : The fifth class in Linneus’s natural z elite Ayrcd eieoeain 


Sitenistevet Sebmupherodibe pints taspaston), from wtore (pente) = five, and omdw 
‘stem. consisted a spas) = to draw ; Fr. pentaspaste.) Anengi 
chving five stamens with filaments distinct with five Sallie. coe : via 
from each other and from the pistil. He a 

divided it into, M ia, Digynia, Trigynia, | pén-ta-spér’-moiis, a [Pref. penta-, and 
Tetragynia, Pentagy and Polygynia. Gr. onéppua (sperma) = a seed.) 


pén-t&n’-dri-an, pén-tan’-droiis, a. Bot, : Containing or having five seeds. 
{Pentanpria.] Of or pertaining to the Pen- | * pén'-tq-stich, 8. [Gr. mevréorexos (penta- 
tandria; having five stamens with distinct stichos), from mévre (pente) = five, and orixos 
(stichos) = a verse; Fr. pentastique.) A com- 
position consisting of five verses. 


pén-tis’-tich-ous, a. [Pref. penta-; Gr. 


otixos (stichos) = a row, and Eng. suff. -ows.) 


o 


filaments not connected with the pistil. 


’-ta Gr. wé te) = five; 
we ne & (Gr. vre (pente) = five; -ane 


Chem.: CsHy2. Amyl hydride. A mobile 
colourless liquid, found in the light tar oils 
from the distillation of cannel coal, and easily 
obtained from Pennsylvanian petroleum by 
fractional distillation. It boils at 37-39°. 


pén-ta-né-miis, s. [Pref. penta-, and Gr. 
vijua (néma) = a thread.) 

Ichthy.: A genus of Polynemide (q.v.). The 
free filaments in Pentanemus qruinquarius, from 
the west coast of Africa, are considerably 
longer than the body. 


*pént’-An-gle, s. ([Pref. pent-, and Eng. 
‘angle(q.v.).] A pentagram, or pentageron(q.v. 
“That th il spirits] are afraid of the tangle 
of ee ere with the body of man, 
as to touch and point out the five places wherein our 
Saviour was wounded, I know not how to assent.”— 
Browne: Vulgar 


Errours, bk. i, ch. x. 

* soap hr a. (Pref. pent-, and 
ng. angular (q.v.) : pentangulaire.) 

Having five angles or corners. (Grew.) 


-ta-pét’-a-l . [Pref. penta-, and 
a tn Re al 
Bot. : Having five petals. 
pént-a-phar-ma-con, s. [Pref. penta-, 
and Eng. pharmakon (q.v.).} 


Med.: A medicine having five ingredients. 


Doll, béy; PHAt, j6W1; cat, gell, ehorus, ghin, bengh; g0, ; 
-tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


-eian, 


. 


pén-tas-to-ma, s. 


Bot. (Of phyllotaxis): Quincuncial (q.v.). 


a (Pref. penta-, and Gr. 
orépua (stoma) = a mouth.) 

Zool. : A genus of Entozoa, family Acaride, 
sometimes placed in a separate order, Acan- 
thotheca. The body is segmented, the head 
armed with four large 
hooks or claws, arranged 
in pairs on each side of 
the mouth. These hooks 
were mistaken by the 
older naturalists for ad- 
ditional mouths, and ‘ye 
cured for the animal its 
generic name. Pentasto- 
ma denticulatwm, the lar- 
val condition of P. ta- 
nioides, which infests the nasal cavities of the 
dog, is tolerably frequent in human subjects 
on the continent, but causes no functional dis- 
turbance. (See extract under PENTASTOME. ) 


/-ta-stome, s. [Pentastoma.] Any in- 
dividual of the genus Pentastoma (q.v.). 
“The other human tastome, Pentastoma con- 


HEAD OF PENTASTOMA 
TANIOIDES. 


, infests the “Peete lungs, and, on account | 


of its comparatively large size, is capable of giving rise 
to serious and even fatal sym toms. It measures roi 


half an inch to an inch in length."—Dr. Cobbdold, in 


Quain's Dict. Mod. (ed. 1882), p. 1,114. 


and r, and again, i and v, letters unlike in 
the Samaritan, but very similar in Hebrew 
fh (da) and 4(r), also » (i) and }(v)], are some- 
mes interchanged, showing that the work 
was derived from a Hebrew original. The 
passages attributed to Ezra are in it. It sub- 
stitutes Mount Gerizim for Mount Ebal in 
Deut, xxvii. 4. The text in various places 
differs from the Hebrew, generally, however, 
agreeing with the Septuagint. The chronology 
also is in places at variance with that of the 
Hebrew Bible. If Josephus is correct as to 
the date of the building of the Temple on 
Mount Gerizim, the Samaritan Pentateuch was 
made probably about 830 B.c., though the 
popular belief is that it is much older. 


pén-ta-tetich’-al, a, (Eng. pentateuch ; -al.) 


Pertaining or relating to the pentateuch; con- 
tained in the pentateuch. 

“The leaders of the pation. . . were as far from the 
Pentateuchal standard of righteousness as the mass 
of the people."—W. Robertson Smith: Old Test. in 
Jewish Church, lect. viii., p. 220. 


pén-tath-i-dn-ic, a. (Pref. penta-, and Eng, 


(dijthionic.) Derived from or containing dithi- 
onic acid, 

pentathionic-acid, s. 

Chem. : HoSsQg. An acid produced by the 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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action of hydrogen sulphide on sulphurous 
acid. It is colourless and inodorous, and 
under the influence of heat is decomposed 
into sulphur, sulphurous acid, sulphuric acid, 
and hydrogen sulphide, Its salts are all 
soluble, and the barium salt crystallizes from 
alcohol in square prisms, 


pén-tat-d-ma, s. [Pref. penta-, and Gr. rom 
(tomé) = a cutting ; Téurw (temnd) = to cut.) 
Entom. : Forest-bug, Wood-bug ; the typical 
genus of the old family Pentatomide (q.v.). 
Stephens described fifteen species as British. 


* pSn-ta-tom’-i-dae, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. penta- 
tom(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Entom.: An old family of Land Bugs, 
founded by Leach, recognised by Stephens, 
Swainson, &c. Now merged in Scutata (q.v.). 


pén’-ta-tone, s. ([Pref. penta-, and Eng. 
tone. } 
Music: An interval of five whole tones, an 
augmented sixth. 


pén-ta-ton’-ic, a, [PENTATONE.] Contain- 
ing five whole tones. 


pentatonic-scale, s. The name given 
by Carl Engel to the ancient musical scale, 
which is best described as that formed by 
the black keys of the pianoforte. It consists 
of the first, second, third, fifth, and sixth 
degrees of a modern diatonic scale. 


pén-tat’-ro-pis, s. [Gr. mevratpomos (pen- 
tatropos) = of five kinds: pref. penta-, and Gr. 
tpdros (tropos), or tpomy (tropé) = a turn.] 

Bot. : A genus of Asclepiadez. Pentatropis 
spiralis is a twining slender shrub, the tubers 
of which are eaten in the Punjaub, and the 
flowers used medicinally, 


pén-tav-a-lent, «. (Pref. penta-, and Lat. 
valens, genit. valentis, pr. par. of vuleo = to be 
able, to be worth.] 


Chem. : Quinquivalent (q.v.). 


pentavalent-elements, s. yi. 
TADS. ] 


* pén'-té-con-tér, s. [Gr. mevrnxdvropos, 
mevmmkovtepos (pentekontoros, pentékonteros), 
from revtjKovra (pentékonta) = fifty ; Fr. pen- 
técontre.] 

Greek Antig. : A Grecian ship of burden with 
fifty oars. 


Pén’-té-cdst, * pen-te-coste, s.  [A.8. 
pentecosten; from Lat. pentecosien, accus. of 
pentecoste, Gr. mevrnKoory (pentékosté) = pen- 
tecost; lit. fem. sing. of mevrjKootds (penté- 
kostos) = fiftieth, from mévre (pente) = five; 
Ital. pentecoste, pentecosta; Sp. pentecostes ; 
Fr. pentecdte.] 

1, Judaism: One of the three greatest Jewish 
festivals. Its Greek name was given because 
it was held on the fiftieth day [Etym.], count- 
ing from the second of the Passover (Lev. xxiii. 
15, 16), whence it was called in Hebrew the 
Feast of Weeks (Deut. xvi. 9, 10). By this 
account the enumeration of the weeks was to 
be from ‘‘such time as thou beginnest to 
put the sickle to the corn.” It was called 
also the Feast of Harvest, or Firstfruits of 
Wheat Harvest (Exod. xxiii. 16; xxxiv. 22), 
When it came every Jewish male had to pre- 
sent himself before Jehovah (Exod. xxiii. 17 ; 
xxxiv. 23). Meat or wave offerings, especially 
two wave loaves, and sacrifices were presented 
at the festival (Lev. xxiii. 16, 17, &c.; Num. 
xxviii. 26-31; Deut. xvi. 9-12), The Holy 
Spirit descended on the members of the infant 
Christian church on the day of Pentecost, im- 
parting the gift of tongues (Acts ii. 1-20). 
In ancient times the Pentecost lasted but-a 
heap ae day, but modern Judaism extends it 

0 two. 


2. Church Hist. : Whitsuntide, a feast which, 
reckoning inclusively, is fifty days after Easter. 
It is kept in commemoration of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles. 

“Tis since the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come Pentecost as quickly as it will, 
Some five and twenty years.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, 1. 8 
pén-té-cost’-al, a.&s. (Eng. pentecost ; -al.] 


A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to Pen- 
tecost or Whitsuntide. 


* B. As subst. (Pl.): Offerings or oblations 
made by ‘parishioners to the parish priest at 
the feast of Pentecost, and sometimes by in- 
ferior churches to the mother church. 


(PEn- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unit’ iitir, rile. fall: try, 


pentatoma—penwithite 


* pén’-té-cds-tér, s. [Gr. mevrmxoorip (pen- 
tekostér), from mevrnxogrds (pentékostos) = 
fiftieth. } t 

Greek Antig.: A commander of fifty men ; 
a title peculiar to the Spartan army. 


* pén’-té-cos-tys, s. [Gr.] 
Greek Antig.: A body or troop of soldiers. 


pén-tél-ic, pén-tél-ic-an, * pent-like, 
a. [See def.} Of or pertaining to Mount 
Penteles near Athens; specif., applied to a 
kind of marble obtained there. It had an 
exceedingly delicate grain, and sometimes 
greenish spots. The Parthenon, Propyleum, 
and other buildings in Athens were con- 
structed of this marble. 


pén’-tene, s. [Gr. révre (pente) = five ; -ene 
(Chem.). |] [AMYLENE.] 


* pén-thé-mim’-ér, s. [Gr. wevOnuimepés 
(penthémimeres), from mévte (pente) = five, and 
Hyrwepys (hemimerés) = halved, half.] The 
first two feet and a half of a verse; the half 
ot a pentameter, consisting of two feet and a 

alf. 


“The charm of the Latin pentameter is enhanced 
pga rhyming of the last syllables of the two pen- 
themimers.”—Sayce : Oomparative Philology, p. 384. 


pént’-héuse, *pént’-i¢e, * pent-ise, s. & a. 
[A corrupt. of pentice, or apentice, from O, Fr. 
apentis, appentis, from Lat. appendicium 
an appendage.] [APPENDIX.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Building: 

(1) A projection over a door, entrance, 
window, ora flight of steps, &c., for protec- 
tion from the weather. 

(2) A shed standing aslope from the main 
wall or building. 

“Some old penthouse near the town,” 
Prior: Turtle & Sparrow, 423, 

2. Ordn.: A small house, made of boards 
united by hooks and staples, for protecting a 
gun and its carriages mounted en barbetie from 
the weather. 

3. Anything overhanging or resembling a 
penthouse. 

* B. As adj. : Overhanging. 

“Sleep shall, neither night nor day, 
Hang upon his penthouse lid.” 
hakesp.: Macbeth, 1. 8 

*pént’-ice, * pent-esse, * pent- ise, 

* pent-isse, * pent-ys, s. [PENTHOUSE.] 


pén’-tile, s. [Panri.z.] 
* pent-is, * pent-iz, s. [PenrTHousE.] 


pént’-land-ite, s. [After Mr. Pentland; 
suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. eisennickelkies.] 

Min.: An isometric mineral, with octa- 
hedral cleavage, but mostly found massive. 
Hardness, 3°5 to 4; sp. gr. 4°6 ; colour, bronze- 
yellow; streak, bronze-brown. Compos. : 
sulphur, 36°0; iron, 41°9; nickel, 22-1 = 100, 
corresponding with the formula (3 Ni+4 Fe)S. 
Mined for the nickel it contains. 


pén’-tré-mite, s. {PenrRemrres.} Any in- 
dividual of the genus Pentremites, or of the 
order Blastoidea, 


pentremite-limestone, s. 


Geol. : A limestone of Carboniferous age in 
America, aboundingin pentremites. 


pén-tré-mi-tésg, s. [Pref. pente-, and Lat. 


remus = an oar.] 

Zool. : A genus of Blastoidea. The species 
were fixed to the sea bottom by a pedicle 
formed of solid polygonal plates, arranged in 
five ambulacral, and five interambulacral 
areas. Found in the Paleozoic, especially in 
the Carboniferous rocks, 


pént-sté’-mon, s._ [Pref. pent-, and Gr. 
oThpev (stemon).| [STAMEN.] 

Bot.: A genus of American scrophularia- 
ceous plants, tribe Chelonez. There are five 
stamens, but one is imperfect. Many species, 
with blue, purple, lilac, rose-colored, or yel- 
low flowers, are cultivated. 


pén’-tyl, s. (Pref. pent-, and Eng. (am)yl.] 
Chem. : CsHy,Cl. Amyl chloride. When 
chlorine is passed into the vapour of pentane, 
two pentyls are obtained, one boiling at 
95-100°, the other, which is the chief product, 
at 102°. On decomposing these with potas- 
sium acetate, pentene, C;Hyo, is formed, boil- 


ing at 39-40°, and two acetic ethers, boiling 
between 135-140°. (Watts.) 


pén-tyl-ic, a. (Eng. pentyl; -ic.] Derived 
from or containing pentyl. 


pentylic-alcohols, s. ri. [AmyL-aLco- 
HOLS. ] 


én’-Ult, pé-niil’-ti-ma, s. ([Lat. pene, 
Te ie = Ablow and ultimus=last.] The last 
syllable but one of a word. 
* pé-nul’-tim, @. [Penuirmarz.] The last 
but one. 
“The penultim Lord in the last pedigree.”—Fuller < 
Church Hist., Vi. 324. 


pé-niil’-tim-ate, o. & s. [PENvLT.] 
A. As adj.: Last but one ; applied to the 
last syllable but one of a word, the syllable 
preceding it being termed the antepenultimnate. 


B. As subst. : The last syllable but one of 
word; the penult. 


pé-niim-bra, s. [Lat. pene = almost, and 
umbra = a shadow.] 

Optics: A faint shadow thrown by a lumin- 
ous body. It is brighter than the true shadow, 
though less so than the luminous body itself. 
It is a modification of the true shadow pro- 
duced by the commingling with it of rays 
emitted by a portion of the luminous body. 
In an eclipse of the moon, the rays which have 
just grazed the edge of the earth are bent in- 
wards by the refraction of the atmosphere, 
besides having become tinged with a ruddy 
or copper hue. Falling upon the moon, 
then in shadow, they often render it faintly 
visible, and though of a copper hue, yet bright 
enough to permit markings on its surface to 
be seen. Yet at this time the moon is so 
much behind the earth that it cannot be 
reached by any direct rays from the sun. In 
an eclipse the periods when the first and the 
last contact with the penumbra will take 
place are always carefully noted. 


pé-niim’-bral, a. (Eng. penumbr(a); -al.} 
Pertaining to or resembling a penumbra. 


“The penumbral clouds are highly reflective.” 
Herschel: Astronomy (ed. 5th), § 396. 


pé-nur -i_oiis, a. (Eng. penury; -ous.] 

1. Pertaining to or characterized by penury ; 
niggardly, mean; not bountiful or liberal; 
stingy ; sordidly mean, 

“Die rather would he in penurious pain.” 

z Spenser: F. Q., Ve Ve 46. 

* 2. Scant ; not plentiful. 

“Here creeps along a poor penwrious stream.” 

Pitt: Virgil; dineid iii 

3. Suffering extreme want. 


“T have but little gold of late, brave Timon, 
The want whereof doth daily make revolt 
In my penurious band.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iv. 8 
{In Swift’s time the word was often mis- 
used by ignorant ladies for nice and dainty, 


“She's grown so nice and so penurious 
With Socrates and Epicurius.” 
Swift: Panegyric on the Dean. 
pé-niir-iotis-ly, adv. [Eng. penurious; 
-ly.) Ina penurious manner ; parsimoniously. 


“The place is most penuriously empty of all other 
good outsides."—Ben Jonson : Cynthia's Revels, ii. 2. 


pé-nur’-i-otis-néss, s. 
-Ness. | 
1. The quality or state of being penurious ; 
niggardliness, stinginess ; sordid meanness ; 
parsimony. 


“Mr. Brooke, with his kindly penuriousness.”— 
Brit. Quarterly Review, lvii. 427. 


2. Scantiness ; scanty supply. 


(Eng. penurious ; 


pén-u-ry, * pen-u-rie, s. [Fr. pénurie, 
from Lat. penwria = want, need. From the 
same root as Gr. metva (peina) = hunger, aevia 
(penia) = need.) 
1, Extreme want or poverty ; indigence, 


“In a few weeks he had been raised from penury 
Bal obscurity to opulence.”—Macaulay : Hist. ting., 
ch, ii 

* 2. Penuriousness, niggardliness. 


“God sometimes punishes one sin with another; 
pre with adultery, drunkenness with murder, ae: 
essness with irreligion, idleness with vanity, penury 
yan oppression."—Taylor: Faith & Patience of the 

ints. 


pén’-with-ite, s. [After Penwith, West 
Cornwall ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 


Min.: An amorphous mineral, occurring 
with quartz and rhodochroisite. Hardness, 
8°5; sp. gr. 2°49; lustre, vitreous ; colour, 


sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


Syrian. 2, 0 =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


dark reddish-brown ; transparent ; fracture, 
conchoidal. An analysis yielded : silica, 
86°40; protoxide of manganese, 87°62; pro- 
peg 4 am dy water, 21°80; sesqui- 
oxide of uranium, 0°30=9864, Sugges 
formula, MnSiOg + 2aq. 

pén’-wom-an, s. (Eng. pen (2), and woman.] 
A female writer ; an authoress, ichardson : 
Clarissa Harlowe, i. 829.) 


pe’-on (1), s. [Fr., =a pawn in chess, a foot- 
soldier; Sp. peon =a foot-soldier, a day- 
iabourer, a pedestrian, from Low Lat. 
acens, of pedo = a foot-soldier, from 
genit. is =a foot.] [Pawn (1), s.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. One travelling on foot ; a pedestrian. 

2. In the East Indies, a native constable. 

3. A day-labourer; a servant; specif., in 
Mexico, a debtor held by his creditor in a 
form of qualified servitude, to work out his 
debt ; a serf. 


* II. Chess: A pawn. 


Pe'-On (2), s. [Penang dialect.] A rough 
cut from the Piney ie are a. 


* pé’-dn-age (age as 1&), s. [Sp. peonaje,] 


6 state or condition of a peon; serfdom. 


* pé’-on-ism, s. (Eng. peon; -ism.] The same 
as PEoNnaGE (q.Vv.). 


pé’-6-ny, s. [Pzony.] 


7, * * . 
ot ple, Pow ple, 2 10, Fe. pope OF 
peuple ang Lat. ge hag of ulus 
= people; a popolo; Port. 
povo ; Ger. pobel. 
1, A nation ; the body of persons composing 
a nation, community, tribe, or race ; a com- 
munity, a race. (In this sense the word 
admits of a plural.) 
ire ey Meals: before Lney poreten and nations 
| People isa collective noun, and is generally 
construed with a plural verb. 
2. Persons generally or indefinitely ; men. 


“ People have lived twenty-four days upon noth 
but water.”—Arduthnot : ~4 Aliments. ed 


3. With a possessive pronoun, those who 
are closely connected with the person or per- 
sons indicated by the pronoun, as— 

(1) Family, ancestors. 

(2) Attendants, followers, domestics, 

“You sl t ber of his -. 
‘ou slew great num bs people. 


Night, lil. 8 
] The People: 
1. The commonalty, as distinguished from 
persons of rank ; the populace. 
2. The uneducated ; the rabble ; the vulgar. 


People’s Party, s. A political organ- 
ization (1892) seeking to increase the cur- 
rency, to limit land ownership, and to transfer 
the control of railways to the public. Also 
called Populist Party. (U. 8.) 
éo0’-ple, v.t. [Peorte, v.] To stock with 
people or inhabitants ; to populate. (Lit, & fig.) 

“ hi led air, 
teenie og Boe Orag 7 Ode on Spring. 
® peo’-ple-léss, a. [Eng. people ; -less.] Des- 
Peateof people; unfrequented. 


“ Many crooked and peopleless lanes.”—Poe: Works 
(1864), ii: 405. 


f péo-plér, s. [Eng. peopl(e); -er.] An in- 
abitant. 


t. pes, 


* péo’-plish, v.t. [PEortiss, a.] To fill with 
people. (Palsgrave). 7 


* peo-plish, a. [Eng. peopl(e); -ish.] Vulgar. 
é’-or-i, s. [Native name.] Adye obtained by 

ig i wes ta of India from the urine of cattle 
fed upon mango leaves, It gives a bright 
yellow colour, but retains an offensive smell. 


-pas’-tic, a. & s. (Fr. ptpastique; Gr. 
: a ( pointe = to ripen, to mature.) 

A, As adj. : Producing suppuration. 

B. As subst.: A medicine given to produce 
proper suppuration and granulation in ulcers 
and in wounds which are not healed by fo- 
mentation, 


* pep-er, * pep-yr, s. (PEPrer.] 
pép-ér-in’, s. [Ital. peperino; Fr. péperite ; 
Ger. peperin.] 
Petrol.: A name originally given to the 


boil, bd} ; Psat, jSW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; g0, & 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhun. -cious, 


, 


penwoman—pepper 


volcanic tuffs of the Albano Mountains, near 
Rome, but since adopted for similar tufts 
occurring elsewhere. It consists of a fine 
ash-gray to reddish-brown ground mass which 
encloses numerous and sometimes large crys- 
tals and erystal-fragments of felspars, horn- 
blende, augite, mica, &c., also fragments of 
other rocks, 


pép-ér-d'-mi-a, s. (From Gr, rémepe (pepert) 
= pepper.] 

Bot, : The typical genus of Peperomide. It 
contains many species from the hotter parts 
of America, &c. Many are small creepers on 
the trunks of trees or wet rocks. Peperomia 
pellucida is used as a salad, 


pép-ér-dm'-i-dax, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pepero- 
mi(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. pa, -ide.] 


Bot. : A family of Piperacese (q.v.). 


* pep-in,* pep-yn,* pyp-yn, s. [Fr. pépin.] 
A kernel, a pip; a seed of fruit, 
+ ae dried vnto the pepyn."— Wycliffe: Numbers 


* pe-pin-ni-er, s, [Periy.] A nursery-gar- 
en; a garden for raising plants from seeds, 


pép-i’-ta, s. A nugget of gold. 
*pe-ple, s. [PEopLE, s.] 


pép lis, s. (Gr. mrerdis lis) = le 
spurge, Euphorbia Peplis.] Gath = 
Bot. ; Water-purslane ; a genus of Lythresa 
(q.v.). Calyx campanulate, with six large, 
ternating with six small, teeth; petals six 
or none; stamens six, style very short, cap- 
sule two-celled. Known species three, from 
Europe, North Africa, and temperate Asia. 
One, Peplis Portula, is British ; a small plant, 
three to eight inches long, with creeping little 
branched stems and obovate leaves, and 
minute purplish flowers; solitary and axil- 
lary. Found in watery places, flowering in 
July and August, 


* pe-plish, a. [Prop.isH.] 


pép’-l6-lite, s. [Gr, wémAos (peplos) =a man- 
tle, a robe, and A(@os (lithos) =a stone.] 
Min. : The same as EsMARKITE (q.V.). 


* pép’-liis, s. [Lat., from Gr. wémdog (peplos).] 
Anc, Costume: A large, full, upper robe, 
worn especially by Greek women; a mantle. 


pée-po, s. [Lat. = 2 pumpkin, from Gr. 
méxwv (pepon) = a kind of melon.) 

Bot.: A one-celled, many-seeded, inferior, 
indehiscent, fleshy fruit, with the seeds 
attached to parietal pulpy placente. The 
cavity at maturity is often filled with pulp, 
and sometimes divided by folds of the placenta 
into spurious cells. Examples, the Cucumber, 
the Melon, and the Gourd. Lindley places it 
among his Syncarpi (q.v.). 


pé-pon’-i-da, s. [Gr. ae (pepon) [PEPo], 


and el8os (eidos) = form. 
Bot. ; Richard’s name for Pepo (q.v.). 


p’-d-nite, s. [Gr. mémwv (pepin) = soft; 
suff, -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A soft mineral a in diverging 
fibrous masses in a granular limestone at 
Schwarzenberg, Saxony ; a kind of asbestos, 


-po'-ni-iim, s. [Latinised from Gr. rérwv 
(pepén).] The same as PEpo (q.v.). 


‘-pér, *pep-er, * pep-yr, s. [A.8. 

Dey Derr Lat. piper, from Gr, mémepe ( peperi) 

from Sansc. pippala = (1) the holy fig-tree, Q) 
long pepper.) 

1. Botuny? 

(1) The genus Piper (q.v.), 

(2) [Autspice, Pimento). 

2. Foods: The dried immature fruit or berry 
of Piper nigrum, used as a condiment, whole 
orground. White pepper is the berry deprived 
of its outer husk. It is imported into this 
country chiefly from Java, Sumatra, Malacca, 
and Borneo, and is named after the locality 
from which derived ; thus, Penang, Malabar, 
Sumatra, Trang, &c. The ground peppers of 
commerce are generally mixtures of different 
kinds of berries ; ¢.g., Malabar is used to give 
weight, Penang or Trang to give strength, and 
Sumatra to give colour. Pepper contains an 
alkaloid [PreeRty], a volatile oil, an acrid 
resin, together with starch, gum, albumin, &c. 
The ash in ground black pepper should not 
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exceed 5 per cent,, in white pepper 8 per cent, 
Long pepper ee longum), which belongs to 
the same natural order, and contains almost 
the same constituents, must be considered a 
true pepper, although of less value commer- 
cially. Pepper has been adulterated, more or 
less, for the last 200 years, the adulterants 
being rice and rice husks, linseed meal, mus- 
tard husks, wheat flour, sago flour, ground date 
and olive stones, bone-dust, chalk, P.D., &c., 
together with variable quantities of cayenne 
to restore the pungency. All these adulterante 
may be readily detected by the microscope, 
I (1) Cayenne Pepper: [Cayenne], 

.. (2) To have (or take) pepper in the nose: Ta 
take offence Or be ee 


“Every man took pepper in the nose.” 
Elderton: Lenten Stuffe, 1,879, 


(3) Pepper-and-salt: A term applied to a 
a or dress fabric of mingled black and 
white, 


“A short-tailed pepper-and-salt coat.”— Dickens: 
Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. xxvii. 


(4) Pepper-and-salt moth : 
Entom, : The same as PEPPERED-MOTH (q.v.). 


pepper-box, s. A small box or caster 
for dredging pepper on to meat or other food. 
“He cannot creep into a halfpenny purse, nor intoa 
pepper-box,”—Shakesp.: Merry Wives, iil. 5. 
epper-brand, s. A kind of blight or 
mildew affecting corn; bunt. 
pepper-cake, s, A kind of spiced cake 
or gingerbread. 


pepper-caster, s. 
pepper-corn, s. 


pepper-crop, s. 
Bot. : Sedwn acre, [Stonecrop.] 


pepper-dulse, s. 

Bot.: An algal, Laurentia pinnatifida. It 
is eaten in Scotland, but has a pungent taste, 

pepper-dust, s. 

Foods: The sweepings of warehouses in 
which pepper berrries are stored. It contains 
@ iarge proportion of sand, clay, and other 
impurities, and is frequently added to cheap, 
hs pas black pepper. Known in the trade 
as P.D. 


pepper-elder, s. 

Bot.: A West Indian name for Peperomia, 
Enckia, and Artanthe. (Treas, of Bot.) 

* pepper- erbread,s. Hot-spiced 
eats § Shakesp.? 1 Henry IV.,, iii. 1.} 

pepper-grass, s. 

Bot.; Pilularia globulifera, called also Pill- 
wort. 

pepper-moth, s. [PerPERED-MOTH.] 


+ pepper-plants, s. pl. 
Bot, : Piperaceze (q.v.). 


pepper-pot, s. 

1, A pepper-box. 

2. A highly-esteemed West-Indian dish 
composed of cassareep, with flesh, and dried 
fish and vegetables, especially the unripe pods 
of the ochro and chillies. 

8. In Pennsylvania, a thick soup or stew of 
tripe and doughballs, highly seasoned. 


* pepper-qwern, s. <A pepper-mill, 
(Qurry.] 

pepper-rod, s. 

Bot. : Croton humilis. 

pepper-root, s. 

Bot.; The root of Dentaria diphylla, some+ 
times used in America instead of mustard. 

pepper-sauce, s. A condiment made by 
steeping small red 
peppers in vinegar, 

pepper-saxi- 
frage, s. 

Bot.: The genus 
Silaus (q.Vv.), 

pepper-shrub, 
8. 


A pepper-box, 
[PEPPERCORN.] 


Bot. : Drimys di- 
etala, a native of 
ew South Wales. 


pepper-starch, 
& 
Chem.: The granules of pepper-starch ara 


PEPPER STARCH. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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extremely minute, and distinctly angular, 
somewhat resembling, but considerably 
smaller than those of rice. They are enclosed 
in cells or bags, which are angular in form, 
longer than broad, and pointed at the ends. 


pepper-tree, s, 
Bot. : Schinus molle. 


pepper-vine, s. 
Bot. : Ampelopsis bipinnata, 


pepper-water, s. A liquor prepared 
from powdered black pepper, used in micro- 
scopical observations. 


pepper-wood, s. 
Bot.: Hither Licaria guianensis or Dicypel- 
liwm caryophyllatwm. 


péep’-pér, vt. & i. [Prprer, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
J. Lit.: To sprinkle or season with pepper. 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. To pelt with shot or missiles ; to cover 
With numerous sores. 
*9. To beat; to serve out; to finish; to 
make an end of. 
“Tam peppered, I warrant, for this world.”—Shakesp. : 
Romeo & Juliet, iii. 1. 
B. [ntransitive: 
1. To fire numerous shots or missiles; to 
keep firing. 
“The vessel at which we were now peppering away.” 
—Cassell’s Saturday Journal, Sept, 19, 1885. 
2. To fall heavily and incessantly, as rain. 
“The peppering of the rain on the tent.”—Vield, 
Dec. 6, 1884. 
pép’-pér-corn, s. [Eng. pepper, and corn.) 
1. Lit.: The berry or fruit of the pepper-tree. 
2. Fig. : Asmall particle ; anything of little 
or no value. 


“folks from mudwalled tenement 
Bring landlords peppercorn for rent.” 
Prior: Another Epistle, 


peppercorn-rent, s. 
péep'-péred, pa. par. ora. [PEPPER, v.] 


peppered-moth, s. 

Entom.: Amphidasis betularia, a dingy- 
white, smoky-speckled Geometer moth, not 
uncommon in May. 


® pép’-pér-ér, s. (Eng. pepper ; -er.] 
1, A grocer, from his dealing in pepper, &c. 
2. A person of a hot, peppery, or impetuous 
temper or disposition. 


pép’-pér-idége, s. 
pép-pér-ing, a. &s. [Prppzr, v.] 
* A. As adj.: Hot, peppery, angry. 
“Tsent him a peppering letter.”—Swift. 
B. As subst. : The act of sprinkling or season- 
ing with pepper; a hot attack. 


EO perma s. [Eng. pepper, and mint; 
er. pfeffer miinze.] 

Bot.: Mentha piperita, a mint with oblong, 
lanceolate, serrate, glabrous leaves; pedicels 
and flowers nearly smooth ; flowers in cylin- 
drical spikes, interrupted below. Probably a 
garden form of Mentha aquatica. A native of 
Europe. 


GT Ot of Peppermint: The oil distilled from 
the fresh flowers of Mentha Piperita. It 
enters into the composition of peppermint- 
water, essence of peppermint, and spirit of 

eppermint. It is stimulant and carmina- 

ive, and is used to correct flatulence and 
griping in the intestinal canal, and to mask 
the nauseous taste of some medicines. 


peppermint-tree, s. 
Bot. : Eucalyptus piperita, a tree about thirty 


feet high, from New South Wales. The name 
is also given to other Eucalypti. 


peppermint-water, s. A liquid com- 
posed of a fluid drachm and a half of oil of 
peppermint to a gallon and a half of water. 


pép’-pér-wort, s. [Eng. pepper, and wort.] 
Botany: 

_1. Sing. : Lepidiwm campestre, a kind of cress 
six to eighteen inches high, found in fields 
and by roadsides in England, &c. 

2. Pl.: WLindley’s English name for the 
order Marsileacez, called by him also Rhizo- 


carps (q.v.). He likewise applied th 
the order Piperacez. PE ee 


A nominal rent, 


[PIPERIDGE.] 


pepper—perambulate 


pép-per-y, o. [Eng. pepper ; -y.] 
1, Lit. : Resembling or having the qualities 
of pepper ; hot, pungent. 
2. Fig. ; Hot-tempered ; choleric, irritable, 
hasty. ‘ 


pép-sin, s. [Gr. més (pepsis) = digestion ; 
-in (Chem.).| [PEprtic.] 

Chem.: An azotized ferment, related to the 
proteids, and contained in gastric juice. It 
possesses the power, in conjunction with 
hydrochloric acid, of dissolving the insoluble 
proteids and converting them into peptones. 
Pepsin is prepared from the stomach of the 
pig or calf on a commercial scale, and is 
usually employed in the form of pills or dis- 
solved in wine. 


pép’-sin-ate, vt. To prepare with pepsin. 


pép’-sis, s. [Gr. wélus (pepsis) =a softening, 
a concoction.] 

Entom.: A genus of Sand Wasps, the largest 
of the family Pompilide. Found in America. 
They are solitary. Pépsis heros, from Cuba, 
is about two inches long, with a black metallic 
body and red-brown bordered metallic wings. 


pép’-tic, * pép’tick, a. &s. (Gr. remruxds 

(peptikos), from mém7w (pepto) = to digest ; Lat. 
pepticus ; Fr. peptique.} 

A. As adjective: 

1. Promoting or aiding digestion. 

2. Pertaining or relating to digestion ; die- 
tetic : as, peptic precepts. 

*3. Able to digest ; having good powers of 
digestion. 


“Living pabulum, tolerably nutritive for a mind 
pe yet 80 peptic.”—Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, bk, ii., 
ch. iii. 


B. As substantive: 


1, A medicine, preparation, or substance 
which promotes digestion. 


2. Plural: 

(1) The science or doctrine of digestion, 

(2) The digestive organs. 

“Is there some magic in the place, 
Or do my peptics differ?” 
Tennyson: Will Waterpreof. 

peptic-cells, s. pl. 

Anat. : Large, spheroidal, or ovoidal coarsely 
granular cells, at the neck of the peptic- 
glands (q.v.), ‘ 


peptic-glands, s. pl. 
Anat. : Glands of the stomach seated in the 


deeper parts of the pyloric glands. They 
secrete the gastric juice. 


*pép-tig-i-ty, s. (Eng. peptic; -ity.] The 
state of being peptic; good digestion ; eupepsia. 
“Radiant with pepticity, Raga humour, and mani- 


fold effectuality in peace and war.”—Carlyle: Miscel- 
lanies, iv. 264. 


pép’-tone, s. (Gr. rérrw t5) = to digest ; 
-one (Chem.).] c oe eg 
Chem. (Pl.): The products of the action of 
pepsin, or acid gastric juice on albuminous 
substances. They are only found in the 
stomach and small intestines, are highly dif- 
fusible, readily soluble in water, and are not 
coagulated with boiling. They are not pre- 
cipitated by acids, but corrosive sublimate 
with ammonia gives precipitates, 


pép-ton’-ic, a. Of, from, pertaining to, or 
containing peptones. 


pép’-tén-ize, vt. To change into peptones; 
to render peptonic, as peptonized food. 


per, prefix & prep. [Lat., allied to Gr. mdpa., 
map (para, pur) = by the side of; Sanse. para 
= away, from, forth; param = beyond; Eng. 
from; Fr. per-, par-, as a prefix.) 

A. As prefix: 

1. Ord. Lang. : A Latin preposition having 
the force of, passage through, by, by means of, 
through, throughout. It is largely used asa 
prefix in English, generally retaining its origi- 
nal meaning. In some eases it intensifies the 
signification of the word to which it is pre- 
fixed, taking the force of completely, entirely, 
as in persuade, peracute, &c. Per- in some 
cases, like the English for-, Ger. ver-, gives a 
bad meaning to the original word, as in per- 
jure (cf. forswear), perfidy, &. In Middle 
English the form par- is usual, owing to French 
influence. Per- becomes pel- before 1 in pellucid, 
and pil- in pilgrim (q.v.), in pursue it has be- 
come pur-, as also in appurtenance. 


* pér-Act’, v.t. 


* pér-a-cite’, a. 


2. Chem. : A prefix used to denote that the 
compound is the highest of a certain series, 
e.g., perchloric acid, HC104, peroxide of man- 
ganese, MnO». 

3. Metrical system of weights, &c. : Tt denotes 
division of the quantity named before it by 
the quantity named after it. (Everett: C.G.S. 
Syst. of Units (1875), p. 4.) 

B. As preposition: 

1. By the irfstrumentality or medium of: 
as, per bearer, per rail, per post. 

2. For each; by the: as, He was paid ¢ 
shilling per hour. 

3. Her.: By ; by meaus of. 


per accidens, s. 

1. Phil. : An effect which follows from some 
accidental circumstance or quality, and not 
from the nature or essence of the thing. 

2. Logic: The conversion of a proposition 
by limiting the quantity from universal to 
particular. 

per annum, phr. [Lat.] By the year? 
in or for each year ; annually, 

per capita, phir. [Lat.] 

Law: By the heads or polls; applied to 
succession when two or more persons have 
equal rights. 


per centum, per cent., phr. [Cent. (1).] 

per diem, phr.[Lat.] By the day; in 
or for each day. 

per my et per tout, phr. [Norm. Fr.. 


Law: By the half and by all; applied te 
occupancy in joint tenancy. 


per pais, phr. [Norm. Fr.] 
Law: By the country; by a jury of equals. 


per pares, phr. [Lat.] 
Law; By one’s peers or equals. 


per saltum, phr. [(Lat.] By, or ata leap 
or bound ; without intermediate steps. 


per se, phr. [Lat.] By himself, herself, 
or itself ; in the abstract. 


per stirpes, phr. [Lat.] 

Law: By families; applied to succession 
when divided among branches of representa- 
tives according to the shares which belonged 
to their respective ancestors. 


{Lat. peractus, pa. par. of 
perago = to lead or conduct through.] To per- 
form, to practise. 


“Divers insolences and strange villainies were 
peracted.”—Sylvester: Du Bartas; Summary, p. 149. 


[Lat. peracutus: per = 
completely, and acutus = sharp.] Very sharp, 
very acute, very violent. 

“‘Malign, continual peracute fevers, after most dan- 


gerous attacks, suddenly remit of the ardent heat,"=— 
Harvey: On Consumption. 


pér-Ad-vén'-ture, * per-a-ven-ture, 


* per-aun-ter, * per-awn-ter, * par- 
aun-tre, adv. [Fr. pref. per=by, and aven- 
ture = adventure, chance.} [ADVENTURE, &J 
Perhaps, perchance; it may be. 
“The king 
Yet speaks, and, peradventwre, may recover.” 
Shakesp.: King John, ¥. 6. 


@ It is sometimes used as a noun. 
(1) Doubt, question. 


“ Though men's persons ought not to be hated, 
without all peradventure their practices justly are 
—South » Sermons. 


(2) Chance. 


“A man by mere peradventure lights into com 
pany.”—South - Sermons, vol. i,, ser. 8, 


* pér’-a-grate; v.t. [Lat. peragratus, pa. par. 


of peragro = to wander or travel through : per 
= through, and ager=a field.) To wander 
over or through ; to travel through. 


* pgr-a-gra/tion, s. [Lat. peragratio, fron 


peragratus.| [PERAGRATE.] The act or stats 
of passing through any state or space. 

“A moneth of peragration is the timeof the moon’e 

revolution from any part of the Zodiack, unto the 


same again.”—Browne - Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ob. 
xii. 


pér-am/-bu-late, v.t. & i. (Lat. perambue 


latus, pa, par. of perambulo = to walk through: 
per = through, and ambulo = to walk.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To walk over or through, 

“They perambulated the fields, to implore fertility 


thereto.”—Miller: Gardener's Dicti 
oes tctionary, in y. Polys 
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fate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, c 


=€; ey=a; qu=kw. 


2. To survey by passing over or round; 
res 2 y by passing 3 to 
* Persons the lord deputy should nominate to view 


and Irish terri: 
Sivide and Hmit the emo Doster On hee 


3. To visit or traverse the boundaries of, as 
a parish, 

B. Intrans.: To walk about; to wander: 
as, He perambulated about the town, 


pér-Am-bu-la-tion, s. [Peramsutars.] 
1. The act of perambulating, walking, or 
passing over or through ; a wandering about. 
lating. Beil Jt spall please God ho fis ms 
England."—Howelt, bk. 1, § 1, let. 20. 
2. A survey or inspection made by travelling. 


“The general calcul, made in the last peramdu 
tion, exomeded eighteen inillions."— ower. ” 


3. A survey of the boundaries of a parish, 
district, &c., made annually by the minister, 


churchwardens, and parishioners about Ascen- 
sion week, to fix and preserve the bounds. It 
is also called beating the bownds, 


*4, A district ; a limit of jurisdiction. 


{1 Perambulation of a forest: A walking over 
the bounds of a forest by justices or others 
to fix and preserve its limits. 


en Oe eee, s. [Eng. perambulat(e) ; 
“or. 


1, One who perambulates or wanders about. 

2. A machine for measuring a distance 
travelled ; a pedometer or odometer, 

3. A child's carriage, propelled from behind. 


per-a-mé’-lés, s. [Gr. mipa (péra) =a bag, a 
pouch, and Lat. meles =a badger.) 
Zool. : Bandicoot, Bandicoot-rat ; the typical 
Lowe of the family Peramelide (q.v.). Fore- 
t with three middle toes we bh wa 
with long, strong, slightly curved claws, 


of moderate or small size, ovate, pointed ; tail 
rather short, with short adpressed hair, Fur 
short and harsh, pouch opening backwards, 
They are all small animals living on the ground, 
and making nests of dried grass and sticks in 
hoilow places, The best known are P. fasciata, 
gunnit, myosurus, nasuta, obesula, and macrura 
from Australia, and P. doreyana, saffrayana, 
and longicauda from New Guinea, 


pér-a-mél-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pera- 
mel(es); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: Bandicoots, Bandicoot-rats ; a family 
of Marsupials from Australia, Tasmania, and 
the Papuan Islands. They form a very dis- 
tinct family, intermediate between the car- 
nivorous Dasyuride and the vegetable-feeding 
Macropodide. They resemble the former in 

*, 5-5 1—1 3—3 4—4 
dentition, 1. 5-3, C- (<p P.M. g—q, M. 4-4 = 48, 
and agree with the latter in the structure of the 
hind feet. Their fore feet are unlike those of 
all other Marsupials. They were formerly 
classed in a single genus (Perameles), but of 
late years two others have been discriminated, 
each with a single Seceel, Maerotis lagotis, 
differing in its burrowing habits from the type, 
and Cher castanotis, a beautiful little 
animal, with something of the appearance of 
a mouse-deer, having large and pointed ears. 
and the canines less developed than in Pera- 
meles, 


por-a-mys, s. [Gr. mjpa (pera) = a pouch, 
and gis (mus) = a mouse.) 
Paleont.: A genus of small Marsupialia. 
Two species in the Middle Purbeck, with 
Peraspalax (q.v.), &c. 


pér-a-pét’-a-liim, s. (Gr. mipa (pra) = a 
leather pouch (?), and méradoy (petalon) = a 
leaf. 

Bot.: Mcench’s name for the filamentous 
beard of Menyanthes. 
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per-a-phyl-liim, s, [Gr. mjpa (pira) =a 
a Ne pouch (?), and PvAdAov (phullon) = a 
eat, 

Bot, : Moench’s name for appendages to the 
calyx, as those of Scutellaria, Salsola, &c, 
They are membranous expansions of the 
calyx, and may be formed from an early period 
Mes the growth, or not till the fruit begins to 

pen, 


pér-ds-pa-lax, s. [Gr. mijpa (pira) = a 
leather pouch, and domdAag (aspalax), owdAag 
(spalaz) =a mole.] ¢ ; 

Paleont.: A genus of small Marsupialia, 
Peraspalax eae is from the marly fresh- 
water beds of the Middle Purbeck, imme- 
diately below the cherty freshwater series, 


pér-a-thér-i-iim, s. (Gr. mijpa (pra) =a 
pouch, and @ypiov (thérion) = a wild animal.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Marsupials founded 
for the reception of remains from the Eocene 
Tertiary of the Paris basin, closely resembling 
the existing American species of Didelphys, but 
exhibiting minor peculiarities of dentition. 


pér’-bénd, s. [PeRrenp, s.] 


* pér-break’, * pér-brake’, v.i. [Par- 
BRAKE, .] 
pér-brom -ic, a. [Pref. per-, and Eng. bromic.] 
Derived from or obutedahag | toumabier 
perbromic-acid, s. 


Chem,: BrHO 4. A colourless oil obtained by 
the action of bromine on perchloric acid. 


pér-bro’-mid, pér-brd’-mide, s. A 
compound containing more bromine than any 
other of its kind. 


pér-ca,s. [Lat.] [Percn.] 

1. Ichkthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Percide (q.v.). Villiform teeth on palate and 
vomer ; two dorsal fins, the first with thirteen 
or fourteen spines; anal with two spines; 
sceles, small; head naked above; branchio- 
stegals seven. Perca fluviatilis is the Perch 
(q.v.). Two other species have been distin- 
guished, P. gracilis, from Canada, and P, 
schrenkii, from Turkestan. Little is known 
of them. 

2. Palwont.: One species from the fresh- 
water deposit at Giningen. 


pér-ca-la’-brax, s. [Lat. perca, and Mod. 
Lat. labraz.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Percide, closely allied 
to Perca (q.v.). Percalabrax japonicus is ex- 
tremely common on the coasts of China, 
Japan, and Formosa, 


pér-cale, s. [Fr.] 
Fabric: Cotton goods, printed or plain, and 
with a linen finish, 


pér-ca-line’,s. [Fr.] 
Fabric: Fine French printed cotton goods, 


pér-ca-ri-na, s. [Perca.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Percide, with one 
species, confined to the River Dniester. 


* pér-case’, *per-cas, adv. (Fr. pref. per-= 
through, by, and cas (Lat. casus) = chance.) 
Perhaps, perchance, peradventure, 


“In whiche he male percas so fall, 
That he shall breke his wittes all.” 
Gower: C.4., VL. 


* pérce’-a-ble, a. [Piercvap.e.] 


* pér’-cé-ant, * per-saunt, a. [Fr. per- 
gant, pr. par. of percer = to pierce.) Piercing, 
penetrating, sharp, acute. 


pér-géiv-a-ble, * per-ceav-a-ble, a. 
[Eng. perceiv(e) ; -able.] 

1, Capable of being perceived or appreciated 
by the senses; capable of falling under per- 
ception ; perceptible. 

“Jupiter made all things. . . whatsoever is per- 


ceivable either by sense or by the mind.”—Cudworth > 
Intellectual System, bk. i, ch. iv. 


2. Capable of being perceived or understood 

by the mind. 
* pér-céeiv-a-bly, adv, [Eng. percetvad(le) ; 
eS a an or perceptible manner 
or degree; perceptibly; so as to be perceived. 


* pér-céiv-ange, s. [Eng. perceiv(e); -ance.] 
Power of perceiving ; perception. 
“The senses and common perceivance might carry 


this message to the soul within,”"—Milton: Rewson oF 
Church Government, bk. lii., ch. iii, 
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per-¢geive’, * par-ceyve, * per-ceyve, 
* per-seyve, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. percever (Fr. 
apergevoir), from Lat. percipio = to perceive; 
from per = through, thoroughly, and capio = 
to receive; Sp. percebir, percibir; Port. per- 
ceber ; O. Ital. percipere.] 
A. Transitive: 


1, To have or receive knowledge or 
ance of by the senses ; to observe, apprehend, 
or discover by the organs of sense, or by soma 
sensible effects, 
“ Consider, 
When you above perceive ma pene ess 


That it is place which lessens and sete off.” 
Shakesp, : Oymbeline, lil. & 


2. To apprehend by the mind; to take in- 
tellectual cognizance of; to be convinced of 
by direct intuition; to see, to note, to dis- 
cern, to understand. 

“Jesus perceived their wickedness.”—Matt. xxil, 18. 

* 3. To take note or notice of; to pay heed 
to; to observe, 


“ Be this knowun to you, and with eeris perseyue 
my wordis.”— Wycliffe Hf Dedis ii. ee te 


*4, To see through; to have a thorough 
knowledge of. rsh . 


“The king in this perceives him, how he coasts 
And hedges.” Teakedp: : ‘Hetiry VUL, iii, 2. 


* 5, To be affected by; to receive impres- 
sions from. 


“The upper regions of the air perceive the collection 
io the matter of tempests beiore the air here below.”"~ 
‘acon. 


B. Intrans.: To understand; to observe, 
to apprehend, 


pér-céiv-ér, s. [Eng. perceiv(e); -er.] One 
who perceives, observes, or apprehends. 
“Which esti i in’ 
phrenoere Micon: Teadordae | ee Te 
* per-cel, s. & adv. [PaRcet.] 
A, As subst. : A part, a parcel, 
B. As adv, : In part; partly ; by parts or 
parcels, 


* per-celle, s. 


pér-cént'-age (age as ig), s. [Lat. per 
cent(um) ; Eng. suff. -age.] 
1. A proportionate amount or quantity in 
or for each hundred ; a certain or stated rate 
per cent, 


“ Whose gains consist in & percentage on our losses.” 
Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xix. 


2. An allowance, discount, rate of interest 
or commission on each hundred. 


[PaRsLey.] 


pér-cépt, s. (Lat. perceptum = a thing per- 
ceived ; neut. sing. of perceptus, pa. par. ef 
percipio = to perceive.) The object of the 
act of perception ; that which is perceived. 


pér-cépt-i-bil-i-ty, s. [Fr. perceptibilité.] 
1. The quality or state of being perceptiblo 
“Nay, the very essence of truth here, is this elear 
tibility or intelligibility."—Cudworth: Intell, 
stem, bk. 1., ch. iv. 

*2,. Perception; power of perceiving. 
“The illumination is not so Bega and fulgent as to 
obscure or extinguish all perceptibdility of the reason." 


pér-cépt-i-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. per- 
ceptibilis, from perceptus, pa. par. of percipio 
= to perceive; Sp. perceptible; Ital. percet- 
tibile.] 

1, Capable of being perceived ; such as ean 
be perceived, known, or observed by the 
senses, or by some sensible effects; per- 
ceivable, 


“These intrinsic operations of my mind are not per. 
ceptible by my sight, hearing, taste, smell, or feeling.” 
Hale: Orig. of Mankind, 


* 2. Capable of perception. 


pér-gépt -i-bly, adv. [Eng. perceptid(le) ; 
-ly.) In a perceptible manner or degree; in a 
manner or degree capable of being perceived, 
observed, or noticed, 


“Perform'd so perceptidly that the man himself 
shall be able to give a particular account both of the 
time when, and of the manner how it was wrought in 
him,.”—Sharp ; Sermons, vol. iii., ser, 18. 


pér-cép’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. percep- 
tionem, accus. of perceptio = a perceiving ; 
from perceptus, pa. par. of percipio = to per- 
ceive (q.v.); Sp. percepcion ; Ital. percezione.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of perceiving, apprehending, er 
receiving impressions by the senses, or from 
some sensible effects ; perceptivity. 


“The auditory perception of the report.”—<Airy + 
On Sownd, p. 185, 


ern en ca CS 
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*9. That which is perceived ; a notion, an 
idea, 

3. The state of being affected by, or of re- 
ceiving impressions from something; the 
capacity of responding to some stimulus; 
sensation. 

II. Metaph.: The reception of knowledge 
through the senses, and the faculty by which 
knowledge is so received and communication 
maintained between the subject and the ex- 
ternal world. Perception differs from con- 
ception, in dealing with things that have an 
actual, not merely a possible existence; and 
from consciousness, in that it is concerned 
with objects external to the mind of the per- 
eipient. It is, in brief, the taking cognizance 
of impressions received by the senses. 


“The word Perception is, in the language of philoso- 
phers previous to Reid, used in a very extensive 
signification. By Descartes, Malebranche, Locke, 
Leibnitz, and others, it is employed in a sense almost 
us unexclusive as consciousness in its widest significa- 
tion. By. Reid this word was limited to our faculty 
acquisitive of knowledge, and to that branch of this 

ulty whereby, through the senses, we obtain a 
knowledge of the external world, But his limitation 
did not stop here. In the act of external perception, 
he distinguished two elements, to which he gave the 
name of Perception and Sensation. Heought, perhaps, 
to have called these Perception proper and Sensation 

roper, when employed'in his special meaning ; for, 

the language of other philosophers, Sensation was a 
term which included his Perception, and Pereeption a 
term which included his Sensation.” — Hamilton: 
Metaphysics (ed. Mansel), ii. 93. 


J (1) External perception : [PERCEPTION, IT]. 
(2) Internal perception: [PRESENTATIVE- 
FACULTY, SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS]. 


ér-cép’_tion-al, a. Of, or pertaining to 
per-gep a P 
perception. 


pér-cép’-tion-al-ism, s. The theory that 
what we call our perceptions are true percep- 
tions of the things we claim to perceive. 


per-cépt’-ive, a. [Fr. perceptif, from Lat. 
perceptus, pa. par. of percipio = to perceive 
(q.v.) ; Sp. perceptivo,] 
1, Pertaining or relating to perception, or 
the power of perceiving. 
2, Having the power, faculty, or quality of, 
perceiving. 


pér-gép’-tive-néss, s. Perceptivity. 


pér_cép-tives, s. pl. The organs or faculties 
of perception, 


pér-cép-tiv-i-ty, s. [Eng. perceptiv(e) ; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being perceptive; the 
power or faculty of perception. 


“ Perceptivity, then, however it may be produced, 
is that which constitutes an essential difference be- 
reed an oyster and a tree.”—Anecdotes of Bp. Watson, 


perch (1), * perche (1), s. [Fr. perche, from 
Lat. perca ; Gr. répxy (perké) = a perch, from 
its dark colour ; mépkos, mépxvos (perkos, perk- 
mos) = spotted, blackish ; Sp. & Ital. perca.] 
Ichthy: Perca fluviatilis, the River Perch. 
The upper part of the body is of a warm, 
greenish-brown tint, becoming golden on the 
sides, and white on the belly; there are 
always broad, vertical, dark bands passing 
down the sides. The perch is generally distri- 
buted over Europe, Northern Asia, and North 
America, frequenting still waters, and some- 
times descending into brackish waters. Perch 
feed on smaller fish, insects, and worms. 
The female deposits her eggs, united by a 
viscous matter, in long bands, on aquatic 
plants. The general weight is about five 
pounds, though one of nearly double that 
weight is said to have been taken in the 
Serpentine ; and Yarrell (British Fishes, ii. 114) 
quotes a story anent a monstrous head nearly 
a foot long, preserved in the church at Lulea, 
Lapland. 


perch-backed, 


a. 

Anthrop.: A term 
applied by Mr. Evans 
to certain flint im- 
plements, from their 
resemblance in shape 
to the back of a 
perch. 


PERCH-BACKED CELT, 
perch (2), *pearch, *pearche, *perche 


(2), s. (Fr. perche, from Lat. pertica =a pole, 
a@ bar, a measuring-rod ; Sp. pemeha, pertiga, 
pertica; ltal. pertica.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

L, A pole. 

2. A roost for birds. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 
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3, An elevated seat or position. 
*4, A candelabrum to bear perchers, or 
long candles. 


“ My lord mayor hath a perch to set on his perchers.” 
—Calfhill: Ans. to Martiall, p. 300. 


Il. Technically: 

1. Arch. : A small projecting beam, corbel, 
or bracket near the altar of a church; a 
bracket, a console, 

2. Meas.: A measure of length equal to 
5} yards ; a rod, a pole. 

3. Vehicles: A pole connecting the fore and 
hind gears of a spring-carriage. 


*{ To tip over the perch: To die. 


“ither through negligence, or want, of ordinary 
sustenance, they both tipt over the perch.” Urquhart: 
Rabelais, bk. iii. (Prol.) 


perch-plate, s. [Prrcs (2), s., II. 3.) 


pérgh (1), * pearch, vi &t. [Perce (2), s.j 
A, Intrans. : To sit or roost as a bird; to 
settle on a perch. 
“ Bedford’s an eagle perch’d upon a tower.” 
Drayton: Battle of Agincourt. 
B. Transitive: 
1. To set or place on, or as on a perch. 


“Tt would be notoriously perceptible, if you could 
perch yourself as a bird on the top of some high 
steeple.” —More. 


* 2, To occupy as a perch; to settle on. 
“ An evening dragon came, 
Assailant on the perched roosts, ... 
Of tame villatic fowl.” 
Hilton : Samson Agonistes, 1,693. 
a perch (2), *perche, * persh, * persch, 
vt. (Fr. percer = to pierce (q.v.).] To pierce. 
“This ilke beste myghte thay in na wyse perche 
with thaire speres.”—M.S8. Lincoln, A. I. 17, fo. 30, 


* perch (3), v.t. [A corrupt. or contract. of 
perish (q.v.).] To perish. 


“‘Sche schal be dilyvered withoute perchying."— 
HS. Harl., 2,869, fo. 96, ds 


pér-change’, adv. [Fr. par=by, and chance 
= chance (q.v.).] Perhaps, peradventure, by 
chance. 


pérch’-ant, s. [Fr., pr. par. of percher = to 
perch.] A bird tied by the foot for the pur- 
pose of decoying other birds by its fluttering, 


pérched, pa par. or a. [PERCH (1), v.] (See 
compound.) 


perched-block, s. [Fr. bloc perché.] 

Geol, (Pl.) : Large angular fragments of rock 
left by a melting glacier. They are generally 
found at some elevation around the conical 
peak of the mountain on which the glacier 
as been produced. They are not the same 
as typical erratic blocks, the latter having 
ri Sage far from the rock whence they were 
orn. 


pérgh-ér, s. (Pzrcu (2), s.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, One who or that which perches, 


“The lark, not being a percher, would alight upon 
the ground beneath it.”"—Burroughs - Pepacton, p. 184. 


*2. A large kind of wax candle, formerly 
set upon the altar; Paris candles used 
formerly in England. 


“The Maister of the Rolls dyd present her torches 
Andi gerciets of wax a good nombre,”—State Paper's, 


II, Ornith.:; Any individual of the order 
Insessores (q.v.). 


Pér’-ché-r6n (ch as sh), a. &s. 


A. As adj.: Of, or from Perche, in France; 
as a Percheron horse. 


B. As subst.: A horse of the Percheron 
breed. 


pér¢h -ing, pr. par. ora. [PeRcH, .) 
perching-bird, s. [Psrcaer, II.] 


per-chior-, pref. 


(Pref. per-, and Eng. 
chlorine.) eae 8 


(See compounds.) 


perchlor-benzene, s. 

Chem. : CgClg. Hexachlor-benzene, The 
last product of the action of chlorine on ben- 
zene, but may be prepared synthetically by 
passing the vapour of chloroform through a 
red-hot tube, It crystallizes in colourless 
prisms, melts at 226°, and boils at 330°. 


perchlor-ethane, s. 


Chem. : CgClg. Dicarbon hexachloride. Ob- 
tained by the action of chlorine, assisted by 


light and heat, on ethylene. It forms colour: 
less rhombic crystals of camphorous odour, 
insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and 
ether; sp. gr. 2°0, and boils at 182°. 


pér-chlér-ate, s. [Eng. perchlor(ic) ; -ate.) 
Chem. : A salt of pérchloric acid. 


perchlorate of ethyl, s. [PzRcHtonric- 
ETHER. ] 


pér-chlor’-ic, a. [Pref. per-, and Eng. chloric.} 
Derived frem or containing chlorine. 


,  perchloric-acid, s. 

Chem.: Cl1HO4 A colourless liquid ob 
tained by distilling potassium perchlorate 
with sulphuric acid. Sp. gr. = 1°782 at 15°5°; 
does not solidify at — 35°. Its vapour is trans- 
parent and colourless, but in contact with 
moist air it forms dense white fumes. Wher 
brought in contact with organic substances, it 
explodes with great violence, 


perchloric-ether, s. 

Chem.: CoH;ClO4. Ethylic perchlorate. 
Perchlorate of ethyl. Prepared by distilling 
a mixture of ethyl-sulphide and barium per- 
chlorate. It is a transparent, colourless 
liquid, heavier than water, of an agreeable 
odour, and a sweet, cinnamon-like taste; in- 
soluble in water, soluble in ether. It is the 
most explosive of all known compounds, and 
when dry explodes on being merely poured 
from one vessel into another. 


pére-ich’-thys, s. [Gr. wépxn (perké), and 
ix vs (ichthus) = a fish.] . 

Ichthy.: A genus of Percide, differing from 
the type in the number of the fin-spines, which 
are nine or ten in the first dorsal, and three in 
the anal fin. Upper surface of head scaly. 
Two species have been described from Pac 
tagonia and one or two from Chili and Peru. 
(Giinther.) 


pér’-ci-da, s. pl. (Lat. perc(a); fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ide.] 

1. Ichthy. : The typical family of the Perci- 
formes (q.v.). They are marine or freshwater 
carnivorous fishes, with oblong bodies aud 
toothed scales; all the teeth simple aud 
conical; no barbels. Sixty-one genera and 
476 species are known, widely distributed in 
temperate and tropical regions. 

2. Palwont.: Several genera have been 
recognised in the Eocene of Monte Bolca. 
[PERca, PARAPERCA.] 


pér’-ci-form, a. [Percirormrs.] Having the 

form of a perch; specif., belonging to the 
division Perciformes (q.v.). 

“The type of the Perciform division ae the Perch.”"— 


Prof. Seeley, in Cassell’s Nat. Hist. v. 7 


pér-ci-form’-és, s. pl. [Lat. perca (q.v.), 
and forma = shape.] 

Ichthy.: A division of Acanthopterygii 
(q.v.) Body more or less compressed ; dorsal 
fin or fins occupying greater portion of the 
back ; spinous dorsal well developed ; ventrals 
thoracic, with one spine, and with four or five 
rays. Thereare ten families : Percide, Squami- 
pennes, Mullide, Sparide, Hoplognathide, 
Cirrhilide, Scorpzenid#, Nandide, Polycen- 
tride, and Teuthide. (Gtinther.) : 


pér-cip’-i-ence, pér-cip'-i-en-cy, s. 
(Eng. percipien(t); -ce, -cy.] The act, power, or 
faculty of perceiving ; the quality or state of 
being percipiept ; perception. 


pér-cip-i-ent, a. & s. [Lat. percipiens, pre 
par. of percipio = to perceive (q.v.).] 
A. As adj.: Perceiving; having the power 
or faculty of perception, 


“Pain as a positive evil which every percipient bein, 
must be desirous of escaping.”—Anecdotes of Bishop 
Watson, i. 143. 


B. As subst.: One who has the power or 
faculty of perception ; a percipient being. 
“‘ Another sense, that of sight, which shall disclose 


to the percipient a new world.”—Paley : Nat. Theol. 
ch, xxiii. 


per’ -cis, s. [Gr. wepxiés (perkis) =a perch.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of Trachinina (q.v.). Body 
cylindrical, with sinall ctenoid scales; dorsal 
fins more or less continuous. Fifteen species 


are known; they are small, but prettily- 
coloured shore fishes, from the Indo-Pacific, 


per’-close, s. [0. Fr., from Lat. pers 


thoroughly, and clausus, pa. par. of claudo = 
to shut.] 


sir, marine; go, pdt, 
=6€; ey=a; qu=kw. 


*I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A conclusion, an end, a termination. 


“ By the perclose ot the same verse, vagabond is un. 
derstood for such an one as travellethein fear of re- 
vengement.”—Aaleigh, 

2, A place enclosed, shut in, or secluded. 
soiehce ie ateren em het cad 

8 ie : ; 
Cronycle, vol. 1., ch. ccevi, = — 


II. Technically : 

1, Arch. ; An enclosure, a railing, a screen, 
sometimes used to protect a tomb, or to 
separate a chapel from the main body of the 
church; the parapet round a gallery; the 
raised back to a bench or seat of carved 
timber-work. [PAaRcLOosE.] 

2. Her. : The lower part of the garter with 
the buckle, &c. Also called the Demi-garter. 


* pérc-nop’-tér-iis, s. [Lat., from Gr. 
mepxvonrepos (perknopteros) = dusky-winged : 
mepxvds (perknos) = dark-coloured, and mrepév 
(pteron) = a wing.) 

Ornith.: Cuvier’s name for the genus Ne- 
ophron (q.v.). 


per-—coid, a. & s. [Lat. perc(a); suff. -oid.] 
A. As adj.: Belonging to the family Per- 
cidz (q.v.). 9 
“To complete the list of Percoid genera, we have to 


a C) following.'—Gunther™ Study of Fishes, 
Pp 397. 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the family 
Percidee (q. v.). 


“Fossil Percoids abound in some formations.”"— 
Glinther: Study of Fishes, p. 375. 


~ ee 
per ’-co-late, v.t. & i. (Lat. percolatus, pa. par. 
of percolo=to strain through a sieve : per = 
through, and colo=to filter; colum=a filter.] 
*A. Trans.: To strain; to cause to pass 
through small or fine interstices, as ofa filter! 
to filter. (Lit. ¢ Fig.) 
* dences of fact h 
period gta ales Ong? Montane gt 
B. Intrans.: To pass through small or fine 
interstices ; to filter. 


“Through these tissues the freely percolate.” 
—Henfrey : Botany, § 353. sales 


bér-cd-lation, s. (Lat. percolatio, from 
percolatus, . par. of =to filter 


through.] [Percouate.] e act, state, or 
rocess of ——— straining, or filtering ; 
he act of passing through small or fine 
interstices, as of a filter. 
“The body is turned into adipocere, and the bones 


into ph te of iron from the n of water 
charged with salts of iron."—Da : Zarly Man in 
Britain, ch. x. 
pér-cé-la-tor, s. [E percolat(e); -or.) 
One who or ‘that which filters; a filter, 


Specif., a French coffee- 
boiling water is filtered 
coffee. 


* per-col-lice, s. [Porrcui.is.] 

perc-dph-is, s. (Gr. répxy (perk2) =a perch, 
and dis (ophis) =a serpent.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Trachinina (q.v.), pe 


the characters of the group, from the coast o 
southern Brazil. 


pér-cdp-si-dax,s. pl. (Mod. Lat. percops(is) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.} 
Ichthy. : A family of Physostomi (q.v.), with 
a single genus, Percopsis (q.v.). 


é sis, s. (Gr. wépxn (perké) =a perch, 
and dys (opsis) = outward appearance. } 

Ichthy. : Percopsis guttatus, the sole species 
of the eed and family, from the fresh waters 
of the northern United States. It has the 
mouth and scales of a Percoid, and the general 
characters of the Salmonide. 


pér-cu-laged, a. [A corruption of portcul- 
lised Ans 
Her. : Latticed (q.v.). 
* per-cul-lis, s. [Portcu 113.) 
ér-ciine’-tor-1-ly, adv. [Pref. per-(intens.) ; 
is 0 et el A and Eng. adv. suff, 
-ily.] Lazily, dilatorily. (Adams: ‘orks, ii. 46.) 


jir’-rent, a. [Lat. percwrrens, pr. par. 
of percurro =to run through : per = Heil 
and curro=to run.}] Running through from 
top to bottom, Obsolete, except in botany. 


* pér-ciir-sor-y, a. [Pref. per-, and Eng. 
cursory Coe) Curso slight, not minute ; 
running over slightly or cursorily. 


, in which the 
rough the ground 


x, , 


poll, 6; PSUt, J6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 


, 


percnopterus—perdu 


* per-ciiss’, vt. (Lat, percussus, pa. par. of 
percutio = to strike violently, or through and 
through : per = through, and quatio (in comp. 
-cutio) = to shake.] To strike noe forcibly ; 
to strike upon ; to come in collision with. 


“The strength of this percussion consisteth as much, 
or more, in the hardness of the body percussed, as in 
ma of the body percussing.”— : Nat, Hist., 


pér-ciiss’-idn (ss as sh), s. (Lat. percussio, 

from percussus, pa, par. of percutio= to strike 
violently [Percuss]; Fr. percussion = Sp. 
percusion ; Ital. percussione.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of striking one body against 
another with some violence ; forcible collision, 
specially such as gives a sound or report. 


“It is, therefore, the strength of the percussion, 
that is a principal cause of the loudness or softness of 
sounds."~Bacon,; Nat. Hist., § 163. 


2. The state of being struck forcibly to- 
gether; the shock produced by a forcible 
collision of two bodies. - 

3. The effect or impression of the sound of a 
collision on the ear. 

“The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds,” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, 1. 4. 

*4, Astroke. (Bacon: Essays; Of Envie.) 

Il. Technically : 

1, Medicine : : 

(1) A method of physical examination, per- 
formed by gently striking some part of the 
body—especially the chest or the abdomen— 
with the fingers, or an instrument, to ascer- 
tain its healthy or diseased condition. Piorry 
advocated mediate percussion—that is, with.a 
solid body which was a good conductor of 
sound interposed between the hand of the ex- 
aminer and the part explored. [PLEXIMETER.] 

(2) Shampooing, massage (q.v.). 

2. Music : An ingenious contrivance whereby 
a hammer strikes the tongue of a reed and 
sets it in motion simultaneously with the ad- 
mission of air from the wind chest, thus secur- 
ing the rapid speech of the reed. Were it not 
for the percussion, the reed would be only 
gradually set in motion by the admission of 
the current of air, and the sound would not 
instantly follow the striking of the key. It is 
coinmonly used in harmoniums, but has also 
been applied to the largest reeds of an organ. 


{| (1) Centre of percussion: [CENTRE]. 

(2) Instruments of percussion : [INSTRUMENT, 
s., IL. 2]. 

(3) Percussion of a discord: 

Music: The striking of a discord, which 
takes place after its preparation, and which is 
followed by its resolution. 

percussion-bullet, s. 


Mil.: A bullet containing an explosive sub- 
stance; an explosive bullet, 


percussion-cap, s. [Cap(1), s., II. 1(b).] 


percussion-fuse, s. A fuse set ina 
projectile, and fired by concussion when the 
projectile strikes the object. 


percussion-grinder, s. A machine for 
crushing quartz or other hard material by a 
combined rubbing and pounding process, 


percussion-lock, s. 
Firearms: A form of gun-lock in which the 


cock or hammer strikes a fulminate to explode 
the charge. 


reussion-match, s. 
is ignited by percussion. 


percussion-powder, s. An explosive 
ignited by percussion. [FULMINaTE.] 


percussion-sieve, s. 


Metall. ; An apparatus for sorting ores, prin- 
cipally those of lead. 


percussion-stop, s. 


A match which 


- Muste: A ne to the organ, which renders 


the touch like that of the pianoforte, 


percussion-table, s. 

Metail. : A form of ore-separating apparatus 
consisting of a slightly sloping table on which 
stamped ore or metalliferous sand is placed to 
be sorted by gravity. A stream of water is 
directed over the ore, and the table is sub- 
jected to concussion at intervals. 


pér-ciis-sive, a. [Fr. percussif, from Lat. 
percussus, pa. par. of percutio= to percuss 
(q.v.); Ital. percussivo.] Striking, percutient, 
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pér-cii’-ti-ent (ti as shi), a. & s [Lat 
pee pr. par. of percutio=to percuss 
q.V.). 
A. As adj.: Striking ; having the power or 
quality of striking; percussive. 


B. As subst. ; That which strikes or has the 
power of striking. 
“ Where the alr is th cutient, pent rt: 
against a bard body, at ever giveth Hae arn 


sound ; as if you blow strongly with a bellowes against 
a wall."—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 190, 


per-¢y-lite, s. [After the metallurgist Dr. 
John Percy, who analyzed it, and Gr. A@oy 
(lithos) = a stone.] 

Min. : An isometric mineral, oceurring in 
small cubes, and massive. Hardness, 2°55 
colour and streak, sky-blue. Compos, : an 
oxychloride of lead and copper, with some 
water, the suggested formula being (PbCl + 
PbO) + (CuCl + CuO) + aq. Until recently, 
represented by one specimen of unknown 
locality in the British Museum collection; 
now found at the copper-mines of Namaqua- 
land, South Africa, 


*perde, adv. 


t pér-dig’-i-da, s. pl. [Lat. perdiz, genit. 
perdic(is); fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Ornith.: A family of Rasores (q.v.), em- 
bracing the Partridges aud Quails, now re- 
placed by the Perdicine (q.v.). 


pér-di-gi-nex, s. pl. ([Lat. perdi, genit. 
perdic(is); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith.: A sub-family of Tetraonide (q.v.). 
The legs are bare and the nostrils naked, with 
a small horny skin on the upper margin. The 
genera are numerous, and almost world-wide 
in distribution, being absent only from the 
Pacific Islands. 


* pér-die’, adv. [Fr. pardieu.] The same as 
ARDE (q.V.). 
“Not to move on, perdie, is all they can.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i. 91. 

*pér’-di-foil, s. (Lat. perdo = to lose, and 
folium =a leaf.) A plant which periodically 
loses or drops its leaves ; a deciduous plant ; 
opposed to an evergreen. 


“The passion-flower of Americaand the jasmine of 

Malabar, which are evergreens in their native climates, 

_ become perdifoils when transplanted into Britain.”"— 
J. Barton, ( Webster.) 


pér-di-tion, * per-di-ci-on, * — 
ci-oun, s. [Fr. verdition. from Lat. perdi- 
tionem, accus. of perditio = destruction, from 
perditus, pa, par. of perdo = to lose utterly, to 
destroy, from per = through, and do = to 
give; Sp. perdicion ; Ital. perdizione.] 

1. Utter destruction ; entire ruin. 

“Importing the mere (ademas of the Turkish 
fleet.” —Shakesp, ; Othello, il, 2. 

2. Specif.: The utter loss of the soul, or of 
final happiness in a future state; eterna) 
death, future misery. 

“Tf one is doomed to Jife, and another to perdition, 
we are not born that we may be judged, but we are 
Judged before we are born.”—Jortin, Dis, 2. 

*3, Loss. 

“With the perdicion of theyr treasure that thei 
love.”—Golden Boke, let. 2. 

*4, The cause of ruin or destruction. 

“Thou lewd perdition of the Latin name !” 
Rowe; Lucan, x. % 
*pér-di'-tion-a-ble, a. (Eng. perdition; 
-able.} Fit for or worthy of perdition, 


péer-dix, s. [Lat., from Gr. mépdif (perdiz) = 
a partridge.) 

1. Ornith.: The typical genus of the sub- 
family Perdicine (qv) ill short or mo- 
derate, vaulted, with tip of upper mandible 
often produced beyond lower, Nostrils basal, 

rtly covered above by a vaulted naked mem- 

rane, Region near the eyes naked, papillose. 
Tarsi moderate or somewhat long, robust, 
covered in front with a double row of scutes 
Anterior toes joined at the base by membrane, 
Tail mostly rounded, short, with fourteen or 
eighteen feathers. Wings short, with fourth 
quill mostly (more rarely third, or second and 
third) longest of all. allace estimates the 
number of species at three, of which Perdiz 
cinerea is the Common Partridge. The United 
States has no true partridge, 


2. Palwont, ; [PALZOPERDIX]. 
*nér-di’, *per-die’, a. & s. [Fr. perdu, 


fem. perdue, pa. par. of perdre (Lat. perdo) = 
to lose, to destroy.) 


[PaRpE.] 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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A. As adjective: 

1. Lost to sight, hidden, concealed, in am- 
bush. (Generally witif the yerb to Jie.) 

“Sparks lying perdue for a prey."—Synith : Lives of 
| Highwaymen, ii. 279. 

2. Lost in character; abandoned, reckless» 


desperate. { 
i 7 eis A perce captain 
Full of my father’s danger.” 
Treduias & Flet.;: Loyal Subject, LL 


B. As substantive : 
j. One who is placed on the watch or in 


ambush. 
“* As for perdues— 
Some choice sous’d fish brought couchant ina dish... 
Shows how they lie i’ th’ field.” F 
Cartwright : The Ordinary, ii, 1. 


2. A soldier sent on a forlorn hope [Fr. wn 
enfant perdu]; hence, one in a desperate case. 
“To watch, poor perdu, ' 
With this thin helm.” Shakesp.: Lear, iv. 7 
pér-du-él-li-on, s. [Lat. perduellio, from 
perduellis = an enemy carrying on war: per= 
through, and duellum, orig. form of bellum = 
war.) 
Civil Law : Treason (q.v.). 


*pér’-du-lotis, a. [Lat. perdo=to lose, to 
destroy.) Lost; thrown away. (PERDITION. ] 


“There may be some wandering perdulous wishes of 
known impossibilities.”—Bramhall. 


*pér-dur-a-bil-I-ty, s. [PerpuraB1e.] 
The quality or state of being perdurable ; 
durableness, lastingness. , 

“Ye semen to getten you @ perdurabilitie.”— 
Chaucer ; Boecius, bk. ii. 


*per-dir-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. perduro 
= to last: per = through, and dwro = to last ; 
Sp. perdurable ; Ital. perdurabile.] Very last- 
ing, durable or continuing ; everlasting. 


“The love of God, and the desiring of the joye per- 
durable.” —Chaucer: Persones Tale. 


*pér’-du-ra-bly, adv. (Eng. perdurab(le); 
-ly.) In a perdurable manner ; durably, last- 
ingly. 

“eh “ Why would he for the momentary trick 
Be perdurably fined?” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iii. 1. 

*pér-diir’-ance, *per-dur-aunce, * per- 
diur-a’-tion, s. [Lat. perduro=to last.] 
Long continuance; durableness. [PERDUR- 
ABLE.) F 

“Farre above the perduraunce of heavens.” 
Fisher : Seven Psalms, Ps. cxxxiv., pt. 2 

&pér-diire’, v.i. [Lat.perduro.] To last for 

a long time; to be perdurable, 


*pér-dy’, adv. [PrERv1e.] 


*pére, 0%. [AppraR.] To appear. 
“The goste muste pere ageyne.”—MS. Cantab. Ff., 
ii. 38, fo. 82. 
*pére, s [Prxr,s.] An equal; a peer. 
“In the world was non her pere.” 
Romance of Athelston, 
*pér-6é- gal, *pér-é'-gall, * par-in- 
galle, «. & s, [Pref. per-, and Fr. égal= 
equal (q.v.).] 
A, As adj.: Equal in all points or respects. 


“Whilom thou was peregal to the best.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender; August. 


B. As subst. : An equal. G 
“*Whan stronge doth mete with his peregall.” 
Lydgate: Siege of Troy (1555), sig. P. v. 
*pér’-é-grate, v.t. [Lat. pereger, genit. pere- 
wi = one whois on ajourney ; Eng. suff. -ate.] 
'o traverse. f 
“He had peregrated all the world."—Udal: Eras- 
waus, Apoph., p. 297. 

*pér’-é-grin-ate, vi. (Lat. peregrinatus, 
pa. par. of peregrinor=to travel in foreign 
parts, from peregrinus = foreign.] 

1. To travel from place to place, or from 
one country to another. j 
2. To live in foreign countries, 


ér’-é-grin-Ate, a. [PrREcRINaTE, v.] 

‘oreign ; having travelled ; foreign in nature 
or io (Shakesp. : Love's Labour’s Lost, 
v.1. 


pér-é-grin-a/-tion, * per-e-grin-a-ci- 
on, s. [Fr., from Lat. peregrinationem, accus. 
of peregrinatio=a travelling about, from 
peregrinatus, pa. par, of peregrinor = to pere- 
grinate (q.v.).] [Pimerim.] 
1, A travelling about ; a wandering from one 
place to another, or one country to another. 
“To conceive th ion,"— 
Boro ters estan Of repriation 
2, A living or sojourning in foreign countries, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wet, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cur, rile, 


perduellion—perennity 


*pér’-é-grin-a-tor, s. [Lat., from peregri- 
natus, pa. par. of peregrinor.] One who travels 
or sojourns in foreign countries. 

“He makes himself a great peregrinator.”—Casau- 
bon: On Oredulity, p. 66. 


pér-é-grine, * per-e-grin, a. & s.__[Fr. 
peregrin, from Lat. peregrinus = foreign, from 
peregre = abroad ; Sp. & Ital. peregrino.} 


*A, Asadj.: Foreign ; not native ; extrinsic; 4 


derived from external sources. 


“The received opinion, that putrifaction is vansed 
by cold or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but 
nugation.”—Bacon - Nat. Hist., § 836. 


B. As subst. : A peregrine falcon. 
“Still won the girlonds from the peregrin.” 
Browne: Britaunnia’s Pastorals, ii. 23. 
peregrine-falcon, s. [Fatcon.] 


* pér-é-erin’-i-ty, s. [Fr. pérégrinité, from 
Lat. peregrinitatem, accus. of peregrinitus, from 
peregrinus = foreign ; Sp. peregrinidad ; Ital. 
peregrinita.] 

1, The quality or state of being foreign or 
strange; foreignness, strangeness. 


“These people . . . may have something of a pere- 
grinity in their dialect.”—Johnson in Boswell ; Tour to 
the Hebrides (ed. 2nd), p. 140. 


2. Travel, wandering. 

“A new removal, what we may call his third pere- 
grinity, had to be decided on.”—Carlyle: Life af 
Sterling, pt. ii., ch. vi. 

pér-¢-gri’-nots, «. 
foreign. ] 
Bot. : Wandering, diffuse. (Pawton). 


pé-reir’-ine, s. [Braz. Pereir(a); -ine.) 
Chem. : An alkaloid occurring in the bark 
of Pao Pereira (Vallesia inedita), an apocyan- 
ceous tree growing in the Brazilian forests. 
It possesses febrifugal properties. (Watts.) 
* per-el, s. 
* pere-les, a. 


pé-rélle’, s. 


[Lat. peregrinus = 


[PERIL.] 
[PEERLESS] 
[PERELLA.] 
*per-el-ous, * per-e-louse, a. [PERILOUS.] 


* pér-Empt,, v.t. (Lat. peremptus, pa. par. of 
peremo, perimo = to destroy : per = thoroughly, 
and emo = to take away.] 

Law: To kill, to crush, to destroy, to quash. 


“Nor is it any objection, that the cause of appeal is 
erempted by the desertion of an appeal.”—Ayliffe: 
arergon. 


* pér-Emp’-tion (p silent), s. [Lat. peremptio, 
from peremptus ; Fr. péremption.] [PEREMPT.] 
Law: A crushing, a quashing. 


“This Yee of instance was introduced in 
favour of the publick, lest suits should be rendered 
perpetual.” —Ayliffe: Parergon. 


pér-émp-tor-L_ly, adv. (Eng. peremptory ; 
-ly.) In a peremptory manner; absolutely, 
positively ; in a manner precluding or not ad- 
mitting of question or hesitation. 


E ++. somewhat peremptorily ordered him to 
make another,” —-Casselt's Technical Educator, pt. xi., 
Pp. 335. 


pér-émp-tor-i-_néss, s. (Eng. peremptory ; 

-ness.] The quality or state of being per- 

emptory ; absolute decision ; dogmatism, posi- 
tiveness. 

“ Peremptoriness is of two sorts; the one a magis- 


terialness in matters of opinion; the other a positive- 
ness in relating matters of fact.”—G@ov, of the Tongue. 


pér-é€mp-tor-y, a. [Fr. péremptoire, from 
Lat. peremptorius =(1) deadly, (2) final, con- 
elusive, from peremptor =a destroyer; Sp. & 
Ital. peremtorio ; Port. peremptorio.] [PEREMPT. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Precluding or not admitting of question, 
expostulation, or hesitation ; absolute, posi- 
tive, decisive, conclusive. 

“That challenge did too peremptory seeme.” 
Spenser > F. Q., III. viii. 16. 

2. Expressive of positiveness. or absolute 
decision. ia 

“She des’ i 

emptory eee ei ais he Bee he ‘ie 
3. Fully resolved ; determined, resolute, 
“To-morrow be in readiness to go: 
Excuse it not, for I am peremptory.” 
waitpa dient Shakesp, ° Tio eat i, 8 
, ive in opinion or ju : - 
eiattiok 3) Judgment ; dog: 

II. Low: Final, determinate : as, A peremp- 
tory action or exception; that is, one which 
can neither be renewed or altered. 


peremptory - challenge, s, 


LENGE, s,, J.J tyes 


peremptory-day, s. 
Law: A precise time when a business by 
tule of court ought to be spoken to. 


peremptory-defences, s. pl. 

Scots Law: Positive allegations, which 
amount to a denial of the right of the opposite 
party to take action. 


peremptory -mandamus, s. , [Man- 
DAMUS. } 


peremptory-paper, s. 

Law: A court paper containing a list of all 
motions, &c. which are to be disposed of 
before any other business. (Wharton). 


peremptory-pleas, s. pl. 

Law: Pleas which are founded on some 
matter tending to impeach the right of action 
itself. 


peremptory-writ, s. 

Law: Aspecies of original writ which directs: 
the sheriff to cause the defendant to appear in 
court without any option given him, provided 
the plaintiff gives the sheriff security effectu- 
ally to prosecute his claim. 


pé-rén’-chy-ma s. [Gr. mjpa (pira)=a 

pouch, and éyxuvp~a (engchuma) = an infusion.} 

Bot.: The amylaceous granules of a plant 
tissue. 


* pér-én-diire’, v.i. [Pref. per-, and Eng. 
endure (q.v.).] To lastfor ever or for a long 
time. 


* pé-rén’-nate, v.t. [Cf perennial.] To con- 
tinue, to prolong, to renew. (Money Masters 
all Things, 1698, p. 16 ) 


pé-rén’-ni-al, a. & s.  [Lat. perenni(s) = 

lasting, from per = through, and annus=a 
year ; Eng. adj. suff. -al ; O. Fr. perenne ; Ital. 
perenne ; Sp. perenne, perennal.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lasting or continuing without cessation 
throughout the year ; lasting. 

“The nature of its wells supplied by perenniat 
sources.”—Hustace : Italy, vol. i., ch. vi. 

2. Continuing without stop or intermission ; 
unceasing, perpetual. 


“The perennial existence of bodies incorporate,”— 
Burke: French Revolution. 


II, Botany: 
1. (See extract.) 


“* Perennial plants are such whose roots will abide 
many years, whether they retain their leaves in 
winter or not.”— AMZ : Gardeners’ Dictionary. 


2. (Of a leaf): Evergreen. (Mirbel.) 

B. As substantive :° 

1. Lit. & Bot.: A plant that continues for 
many years. 

4, A plant, as a rule, exhausts itself by the 
effort of flowering, but trees and shrubs do not- 
flower till they have acquired strength enough 
to bear this strain. They are perennials, con- 
tinuing to exist, though they flower every 
year. Various plants, like Tropewolwm majus or 
Mirabilis Jalapa, annual in English gardens, 
become perennial in hotter climates. 

_ 2. Fig.: Anything that is lasting or endur- 
ing. 


pé-rén'-ni-al-ly, adv. [Eng. perennial; -ly.] 
In a pereunial manner ; so as to be perennial 
or lasting ; continually, unceasingly. 


pé-rén-ni-bran-chi-a'-ta, s. pl. (Lat. 
perennis = enduring, and Mod. Lat. branchiata 
(q.v.). ] 

Zool. : A group of the sub-order Ichthyoidea 
(q.v.). There are two families, Sirenide and 
Proteide ; sometimes a third, Menobranchidz, 
is doubtfully added. They have long bodies, . 
short limbs, the hinder pair sometimes absent; 
branchiz and gill-clefts persistent im all. 
Usually there are superior maxillary bones, 
and the palate is armed with teeth. 


pé-rén-ni_bran’-chi-ate, a. &s, [PERen- 
NIBRANCHIATA. ] 
A, As adj.: Having the branchiz or gills 
pereevcnt) of or pertaining to the Perenni- 
ranchiata, 
B. As subst. : Any individual amphibi 
the section Perennibranchiata Gaye eae 


* pé-rén'-ni-ty, 8 (Fr. pérennité, from Lat. 
perennitatem, accus. of aes, from peren- 
nis = lasting, perennial (q.v.).] The quality 


r, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
full; try, Syrian. 2%, c=é; ey = 4; qu =: kw. 


or state of being perennial; an enduring or 
lasting throughout the year without ceasing ; 
rs i oa 
4 hay 
not — P soama and vapours, I coutlude from the pe 
Sane ae springs.”—Derhum: Physico-Theology, 
* pér-ér-ra-tion, s. (Lat. pererratus, 
Tap purneve so wander over or ecnah. 
per = through, and erro = to wander.) A 
wandering, rambling, or straying in various 
places, 
“To pererration.”— 
Sp Habs Bp il, dee a» Derpetual 
vé-vés'-ki-a, s. [Named after Nicholas 
Pieresk, of Aix-en-Provence, a lover of botany.) 
Bot.: The typical genus of the family 
Pereskide. The fruit-of Pereskia aculeata, the 
goose shrub, or Barbadoes gooseberry, is 
eaten. The plant is about fifteen feet high, 
and cos in the West Indies. The leaves of 
FE , the Bleo of New Granada, are used as 
salad. 


pé-rés'-ki-dz, Mod. Lat. peresk(ia) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. Np ote et ) 
Bot, :' A family of Cactacez (q.v.). 
pér’-féct, * par-fit, * par-fyt, * par-fite, 
fit, * fite, a. &s. [O. Fr. parjit, 
par fet, parfaict (Fr. parfait), from Lat. perfectus 
= complete ; prop. pa. par. of perjicio = to do 


thoroughly, to complete : = through, and 
Sacio= todo; Sp. Gerfclé “TUL perhtio: Port. 
perfeito.) 

A, As adjective: 


1, Brought to an end, consummation, or 
completion; finished, complete; furnished 
completely with all its parts ; neither defective 
nor redundant. 

2. Having all jes or qualities neces- 
sary to its nature or kind ; of the best, highest, 
or most complete kind or type; without de- 
ficiency, fault, or blemish ; finished, consum- 
miate ; incapable of being improved upon. 

“ Nor wan’ is the brown October, drawn, 
Mature perfect, from his dark retreat.” 
Thomson: Autumn, §20, 

3. Complete in moral excellence; pure, 

biuneless, 
tin bitten pete Metos a 
4, Fully informed, fully skilled or accom- 
plished, expert. 
“That pretty Welsh 
I am too perfect tn.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry I¥., til. L 
*5, Well-informed, certain, sure. 
an ace Darton then, ous ship hath touch’d upon 
Shakeap. > Winter's Tale, iii. 3. 
6. Sound, unimpaired. 


“I fear l not perfect in my mind.” 
nti dae: : Lear, iv. 7. 


*7, Having one’s wish or wishes satisfied ; 

happy, contented. 

“ Magh that happiness . . . we should 
Ganee Seales ket aver pect -makeus : Fence 
of Athens, i. 2 

*8, Full, ripe, mature. 

“Sons of perfect age.” Shakesp, ? Lear, 1.2 
*9, Right, correct. 
“ Richard ht te ‘ect guess.” 
might create a perf: 


<2 Henry 1V., MLL 
B. As substantive: 
Gram. : The perfect tense (q.V.). 


perfect-cadence, s, 

Music: An authentic or plagal cadence. 
{(CapENce.) 

perfect-concord, s. 

Music: A common chord in its original 
position. 

perfect-consonance, s. 

Music: The consonance produced by the 
vatervals fourth, fifth, or octave. 


perfect-flower, s. 
Bot.: A flower having a calyx, & corolla, 
and one or more stamens and pistils. 


perfect-interval, s. 

Music: One of the purest and simplest 
kinds of intervals, as fourths and fifths when 
in their most consonant forms. (C. H. H. 
Parry, in Grove) [INTERVAL, 8., IL.] 


perfect-number,s. A numberin which 
the sum of all its divisors, or aliquot parts, 
equals the number itself: thus, 6 is a perfect 
number, since 1+2+3=6; so also is 28, 


' Al, dy; PSAt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, | 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, 


* 


pererration—perfectly 


perfect-tense, s. 


Gram. : A tense which express 
completed, xXpresses an action 


* perfect-time, s. 
Music: An old name for triple time, 


perfect-trust, s. 
Law: An executed trust. 


pér-féct, *per-fit, *per-fyght, ».t. 
(Perrect, a.) 

1. To finish or complete, so as to leave 
nothing wanting; to give to anything all 
that is requisite to its nature or kind; to 
make complete or consummate. 

“Our knowledge, 

Hereat fter oat eubnaiaen te oav'n,” 
Davies : Immortality of the Soul, a 30, 

2. To make fully skilled, informed, or ex- 
pert; to instruct fully. 

“Apollo, perfect me in the characters.” 
™ : Shakesp. : Pericles, iil, 2. 
= per-fS0-ta-tion, s. [Eng. perfect ; -ation.] 
he act or process of bringing to perfection ; 
the state of being brought to perfection. 


pér-féct-ér, s. [Eng. perfect, v.; -er.] One 


who makes perfect ; one who brings to per-. 


fection. 


“Looking up unto Jesus, the captain and perfecter 
of our faith.”"—BSarrow: Sermons, vol, ii., ser. 31. 


Peér-fée'-ti, s. pl. [Lat., nom. pl. of perfectus,} 
[PERFECT, a.] 

Church Hist.: A name assumed by the 
stricter Catharists ofthe twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. They professed to live an ex- 
tremely strict life, in imitation of Jesus and 
His disciples. 

* pér-féc-ti-bil’-i-an, s. [Eng. perfectible ; 
-ian.] One who supports or holds the doctrine 
of perfectibility. 


a s. [Eng. perfectibil(ity) ; 


1. Church Hist. (Pl): A generic designation for 
any Christians holding the doctrine that per- 
fection is atta‘nable in this life. This doctrine 
is often supported by a reference to 1 Cor. 
ii. 6; but the ot réAeco.(=the perfect) are 
those admitted to the highest grace (ro réActov), 
the Eucharist. But many divines have held 
that by contemplation and devotion the soul 
becomes so united to God that all that is 
sinful in it is annihilated, and it participates 
in the divine perfection. This was held by 
the Molinists, the Jansonists, the German 
Mystics, from whom it passed to the English 
Methodists. 


“ Perfectibilists in theory are very often Anti- 
nomiaus in practice.”— Blunt ; Dict. Sects, p. 422. 


2. Hist. (Pl): The same as ILLuminati, 5., 


(4.¥.). 
peér-féc-ti-bil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. perfectibilité, 
from perfectible=yperfectible (q.v.); Sp. per- 
JSectibilidad ; Ital. perfectibilits.) The quality 
or state of being perfect; the capacity or 
wer of arriving at a state of perfection, 
frisllectaaliy or morally. 


| Doctrine of perfectibility: [PeRFEcTIBIL- 
ist], 


* pér-féct'-I-ble, a. [Fr.] Capable of be- 
coming or of being made perfe~t, intellectually 
or morally, 


pér-féct-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s, [PeRrrect, .] 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adjez: (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 
1. Ord. Lang. :; The act or process of bring- 
_ ing to perfection or completion. 
2. Print. : Printing the second side of a sheet, 


perfecting-machine, s. 
Print.: A machine in which the paper is 
printed on both sides before its delivery. 


pér-fée'-tion, * per-fec-ci-on, * per-fec- 
ci-oun, s. (Fr. perfection, from Lat. per- 
fectionem, ace. of perfectio=a completing ; 
from perjectus ; Sp. perfeccion; Ital. perfezione.] 
[PeRFECT, @.] ' 

1. Tue quality or state of being perfect; 
a state of completeness or thoroughness, in 
which nothing is wanting which is necessary ; 

rfect skill, development, or excellence; the 

ighest possible stage or degree of moral or 
other excellence, 


“ Perfect happiness . .. results from infinite pewfec- 
tion.” —Tillotson : Sermons, vol, 1i., ser. 7% 
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2. One who or that which is perfect; a 
perfect: being. 
“That will confess perfection so could err.” 
Shakesp, : Othello, 1 & 
8. An excellent quality, endowment, oF 
acquirement, 


“Ye wonder how this noble damozell 
So great perfections did in her compile.” 
Spenser: F, @., U1. vi 


* 4, An inherent attribute of supreme or 
divine excellence, 
*5,. Performance, execution. 
“Tt will to it 2 
we Bhakesp. Measure yor Measure iil. b 
“| To perfection: Completely ; in the highest, 
fullest, or most perfect degree ; perfectly. 
me gt thos find out the Almighty to perfection §” 


*pér-fée’-tion, vt. [Perrecrioy, s.] To 
make perfect; to bring to perfection; to 
perfect. (Foote: The Orators, i.) 


* pér-fée'-tion-al, a. [Eng. perfection; -al. 
ade perfect ; ohcad tact i ] 


“Now this life eternal may be looked upon under 
three considerations: as init@al, as partial, and as 
perfectional,"—Pearson: On the Oreed, art. 12. 


Pie y - 
pér-fée’-tion-ate, v.t. (Eng. perfection; 
-ate.) To make perfect ; to petiacte ‘ 
‘He bas founded an academy for the progress and 
perfectionating of painting.”"—Dryden:; Art of Paint- 
ing, § 24, 
* pér-féc-tion-a/-tion, s. (Eng. perfection; 
-ation.| The actof perfecting or making perfect. 


eats ' ay sit ; 

pér-féc’-tion-a-tor, s. [{Eng. perfection 
pas 3 -or.) One who makes perfect ; a per 
ecter. 


pér-féc’-tion-i s. (Eng. perfection ; -ism.] 
The doctrine or teaching of the Perfection- 
ists (q.v.). 


¥S5 se, See a. & s. (Eng. perfection ; 
~ist. 


A, As adj.: Belonging to or characteristic 
of the sect described under B. 2, 
“A Perfecti brother in Oneida’*—. 
Dizort Nowe amnorioa (oa. Sth) a 
B, As substantive: 
Eccles. & Church History: 
1. One who believes in the possibility of 
living without sin ; a perfectibilist. 
aa tak phe SS es tn ct oe 
years old, not able to give that account of their en 
which you might have had heretofore from a boy 
nine or ten."—South - Sermons, vol. v., ser. L 
2. Any member of an American sect of 
Antinomian Communists, which was founded 
about 1854, by John Humphrey Noyes, who 
had been an Independent minister at Yale 
College, New Haven. He professed to have dis- 
covered from the writings of St. Paul that all 
Christian sects were in spiritual darkness, and 
determined to establish a church of his own, 
He founded a community at Oneida Creek, 
and others subsequently at Wallingford, New 
Haven, and New York, in order to carry out 
what he asserted to be a divinely revealed 
system of society, based on the following 
principles: (1) Reconciliation with God; 
(2) salvation from sin; (3) brotherhood of man 
and woman; and (4) conununity of labour, 
and of its fruits. They are called also Bible 
Communists aud Free Lovers, [MarriaGgs, 
§] (2), Pricer. | 


“A Perfectionist knows no law; neither that pro- 
nounced from Sinai, and repeated from Gerizim, nor 
that. which is administered from Washington and New 
York."—Hepworth Dixon: New America (ed. 8th), p. 358, 


* pér-fée’-tion-mént, s. [Eng. persection ; 
-ment.| The state of being perfect. 


*per-féct’-ive, a. ([Eng. perfect; -tve.] 
ending or conduecing to make perfect, or to 
bring to perfection. (Followed by of) 

“Consequently the pleasures perfective of those acts 
are also ditferent."—Serkeley : Alciphron, dial. iL, § 14 


* pdr-féct’-ive-Ly, adv. [Eng. perfective; -ly.] 
in a perfective manner; in such a manner as 
to bring to perfection. 

* As virtue is seated fundamentally in the intellect, 
ao perfectively in the fancy."—Grew: Cosmo, Sacra, 
bk. ii, ch. vil. 


* pér -féct-léss, a. 
Falling short of perfection, 
week 1, 183.) 


pér-féct-ly, * par-fit-ly, per-fit-ly, adv. 
[Bng. perfect ; -ly.J 
1. In a perfect manner or degree ; with or 


[Eng. perfect; -less.} 
(Sylvester, day 7, 


em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, cel 
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to the highest degree of excellence ; in or to 
perfection. 
“ Know that thou canst know nothing perfectly.” 
Davies : Immortality of the Soul, 8. 33. 
2. Exactly, accurately. 
3. Totally, completely, entirely, altogether, 
quite. 


* pér’-féct-néss, s. [Eng. perfect ; -ness.] 

j,. The quality or state of being perfect ; 
perfection, completeness, consummate ex- 
cellence. 

“ How then can mortal tongue hope to express 

The image of such endless perfectness ?” 
Spenser: Hymn on Heavenly Love. 
2. Completion, ripeness, maturity. 


“In the perfectness of time.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 4 


\ 
8. Acquired skill ; dexterity. 
“Ts this your perfectness ?” 
Shukesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 

* per-fér’-vid, a. [Lat. perfervidus = very 
fervid or warm: per-, intens., and fervidus = 
fervid (q.v.).] Very fervid ; very heated, hot, 
ardent, or impassioned. 

“Of course it is in that perfervid volume.”—Brit. 

Quart. Review, lvii. 71. 

¢ pér-fér-vid’-i-ty, s. (Pref. per-, and Eng. 
Servidity.] Excessive fervour. 


“We are disposed to regret these manifestations 
and consequences of the perfervidity of Birmingham. 
Saturday Review, Nov. 1, 1884, p. 559. 


* per-fic’-ient (c as sh), a. & s. [Lat. per- 
Jiciens, pr. par. of perficio = to do completely, 
to verfect (q.v.). ] 


A. Asadj.: Effectual, performing, efficient ; 
applied to the endower of a charity. 


“ The perficient founder of all eleemosynary [founda- 
tions].”"—Blackstone ; Comment., bk. i., ch. 14, 


B. As subst.: One who performs or carries 
out a complete work; the founder or endower 
of a charity. 


pér-fid’-i-ous, a. (Lat. perfidiosus, from 
perfidia = perfidy (q.v.); Ital. & Sp. perfidioso ; 
Fr. perfide.) 

1. Guilty of or acting with perfidy ; false to 
trust or confidence reposed ; acting in viola- 
tion of good faith; treacherous, faithless, 
deceitful, false, dishonest. 

** Men fear’d, the French would prove perfidious.” 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., i. 2. 

2. Guilty of violated allegiance: as, a per- 
fidious citizen. 

3. Expressive of or characterized by perfidy, 
treachery, or breach of faith; proceeding or 
resulting from perfidy. 

“Thy hapless crew involy’d 
In this perfidious fraud.” Milton: P. L., V. 880. 


pér-fid-i_ous-ly, adv. [Eng. perfidious ; -ly.] 
In a perfidious manner; with violation or 
breach of faith or of trust or confidence re- 
posed ; treacherously, traitorously. 
“‘Thou’st broke perfidiously thy oath.” 
Butler : Hudibras, iii. 1. 
peér-fid’-i-otis-néss, s. [Eng. perfidious; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being per- 
fidious ; perfidy, treachery ; breach of faith, 
trust or confidence reposed. 
“All the world must have heard of his infamous 
perjury and perfidiousness.”—Clarendon : Religion & 
‘olicy, ch. viil. 
per-fi-dy,s. (Fr. perfidie, from Lat. per- 
jidia, from perfidus = faithless, going away 
from one’s faith or word : per = away, and fides 
= faith; Ital. & Sp. perfidia.] The act of 
violating faith, trust, or confidence reposed ; 
an act of treachery ; the violation ofa promise, 
vow, or allegiance ; breach of faith ; faithless- 
ness; want of good faith ; perfidiousness. 
“Seldom, indeed, have the ambition and peryjidy of 
Lees ec evils greater."—Macaulay: Hist. 
“pér-fixt’, a. [Lat. perfizus, pa. par. of per- 
Jigo = to fix securely: per = through, and figo 
= to fix.) Fixed, appointed. 
“and 
Perle ee 
Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 7. 


eee vs 
per-fixt-ly, adv. (Eng. perfizt; -ly.] Ex- 
actly, definitely. 2 ioe 


* pér’-fla-ble, a. [0. Fr., from Lat. perfla- 
bilis, from perflo=to blow through.) [PrR- 
FLATE.] That may or can be blown through. 


*pér-flate’, vt. (Lat. perflatus, pa. par. of 
perio, from per = through, and jlo = to blow.] 

‘0 blow through. 
“If eastern winds did perflate our climates more 


frequently, they would clarify and ref: — 
Hurvey : On Consumption. % poten oer Aer 


an 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pi 


perfectness—perfumatory 


*pér-fla’-tion, s. [Perriate.] The act or 
process of blowing through. 
oe ner Dy Pert teet dlates aad coola the mines.” 
—Woodward: On Fossils. 
pér-fo’-li-ate, + pér-fo'-li-at-éd, a. [Lat. 
per = through ; foliwmj= a leaf, and Eng., &e. 
suff. -ate, -ated.] 
Bot. (Of a stem): So surrounded by the co- 
hering lobes at the base of the leaf as to 
appear as if it had pierced the stem. 


pér-for-a’-ta, 3. pl. [Neut. pl. of Lat. per- 
foratus.) [PERFORATE, @.] 

1. Zool.: Perforate Corals; a group of Ma- 
dreporaria (q.v.). The walls of the corallum 
are reticulate, porous, open. Families, Madre- 
poride and Porilide. Genera forty-two, sub- 
genera five. Called also Porosa (q.v.). 

2. Paleont.: From the Silurian onward. 


* pér-for-a-ta, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of perforatus.} 
[PERFORATA.] 
Bot.: The sixtieth order in Linneus’s 
Natural System. Genera, Hypericum, Cistus, 
and Telephium, 


pér’-for-ate, v.t. & i. [PERFoRATE, a Fr. 
perforer ; Sp. & Port. perjforar.) 
A. Trans.: To bore through; to pierce 
through with a pointed or sharp instrument ; 
to make a hole or holes through by boring. 


“ But perforated sore, 
And drill’d in holes, the solid oak is found.” 
Cowper : Task, i. 25. 
B. Intrans.: To pierce, to bore ; to make 
or drive a hole or holes. 


pér’-for-ate, a. (Lat. perforatus, pa. par. of 
perforo= to bore through : per = through, and 
foro = to bore.] 
1, Ord, Lang.: Bored or pierced through 
with a hole or holes. 


“ An earthen pot perforate at the bot+om.”—Bacon : 
Nat. Hist., § 470. 


2. Bot.: Having the surface pierced with 
holes or irregular spaces, as in Hypericum. 


perforate-corals, s. pl. 


per’-for-at-éd, po. par. or a. [PERFORATE, 
v.] The same as PERFORATE, a. (q.Vv.). 


perforated-file, s. 
use, having openings through which 
abraded material is allowed to escape. 


perforated-saw, s. A saw with aper- 
tures behind each gum of the teeth, as origi- 
nally made. 
at the bases of the teeth, and lessen the 
amount of filing required, becoming them- 
selves the gums after each refiling. 


perforated-space, s. 


Anat. (Pl.): Two spaces in the cerebrum, 
the anterior perforated space or spot consti- 
tuting a depression near the entrance of the 
Sylvian fissure and the posterior, forming a 
deep fossa between the peduncles at the base. 


perforated-spot, s. 
Anat. : The anterior perforated space. 


[PERFORATA.] 


A file for sculptors’ 
the 


pér-for-at-ing, pr. par. or a. [PERFORATE, v.] 
perforating-machine, s. 
1, Mining: [D1amMonD-DRILL]. 
_2. Paper: A machine for making perfora- 
tions on paper, to facilitate the separation of 
a portion. i 
8. Teleg.: A machine for making holes in 


paper for messages to be sent by the auto- 
matic method. 


pér-for-a/-tion, s. [Lat. perforatus, pa. par. 
of perforo=to perforate (q.v.); Fr. perfora- 
tion ; Ital. perforazione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of perforating, boring, or piercing 
through. 

_ 2. A hole bored ; a hole passing through or 
into the interior of any substance, whether 
natural or made with an instrument. 

“ Herei bi ived sl 

which may be expronsed @ black feodlen’ matter” 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xvii, 

II. Pathol. : Perforation of various organs, 
as of the stomach, the intestines, &c. The 
latter is often the immediate cause of death 
in aggravated cases of typhoid fever. 


* pér’-for-a-tive, a. [Eng. perforat(e) ; ~ive.} 


Having the power or quality of perforating or 
piercing. 


These serve to prevent fractures - 


per-for-a-tor, s. [Lat., from perforatus, pa. 
par. of perforo = to perforate (q.v.); Fr. per- 
forateur.) One who or that which perforates 
or pierces ; specif., a cephalotome (q.v.). 


pér-forge’, * par-force, adv. [Fr. par 
(Lat. per) = by, and force = force.] By forre, 
violently ; of necessity. 


“ He would have taken the king away perforce, 
As we were bringing him to Killingworth. 
Marlowe: Edward I., ¥. 4 


*pér-force’, v.t. [PrrForce, adv.] To force, 
to compel. 
“ My furious force their force perforced to yield.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates. 
pér-form’, * par-forme, * par-fourme, 
* par -fourn-en, *per-forme, * per- 
fourm-en, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. parfournir, 
from Fr. par (= Lat. per)= thoroughly, and 
fournir = to provide, to furnish.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To carry through; to bring to comple- 
tion ; to do, to execute, to accomplish. 
“Let all things be performed after the law of God 
diligently.”—1 Hsdras viii. 21. 
2. To carry into execution; to discharge, to 
fulfil; to act up to. 
“To perform your father's will.”—Shakesp.- Mer- 
chant of Venice, i. 
3. To act, to play; to represent, as on a 
stage. 
‘ Bravely the figure of this harpy hast thou 
Perform'd, my Ariel.” Shakesp.: Tempest, iii. 3. 
4. To play or execute on an instrument : as, 
To perform a piece of music. 


B. Intrans.: To carry out or complete a 
work ; to act a part; specif., to act a part, or 
represent a character on the stage, to play on 
a musical instrument, &c. 

“ What miscarries 
Shall be the general’s fault, though he perform 
To the utmost of a man.” Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. L 
+ per-form’-a-ble, a. [Eng. perform ; -able.] 
Capable of being performed, done, executed,’ 
or fulfilled ; practicable. 


“Several actions are not performable without 
them.”—Srowne-: Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. i, 


pér-form’-ance, * pér-form’-an¢-y, « 
[Eng. perform ; -ance.] 

1, The act of performing, executing, or ful- 
filling ; completion or execution of anything ; 
a doing or carrying out of any work, plan, &c. 

“Promises are not binding where the performance 

is impossible,"—Paley: Moral Philosopky, \k. iii., 
pt. i., ch. v. 

2. The state or condition of being per- 
formed. : 

3. That which is performed, done, or exe- 
cuted ; a thing done, executed, or carried out; 
an action, a feat, a deed. 


“Ye have the account 
Of my performance.” Milton: P. L., x. 502. 


: 4. A literary work, composition, or produc-_ 
jon. 

5. The act of performing or executing on a 
musical instrument. 

6. The acting, exhibition, or representation 
of a character or characters on a stage; an 
exhibition of skill ; an entertainment provided 
at a place of amusement: as, the performances 
at a theatre. 


pér-form’-ér,s. [Eng. perform; -er.] 
1, One who performs, does, or executes 
anything ; a doer. 


“The merit of service is seldom attributed to the 
true and exact performer.”—Shakesp. : All’s Well, iii. 6. 


2. One who acts a part, an actor; one who 
plays upon a musical instrument; one who 
shows feats of skill or dexterity. 


“ Feversham was not ashamed, after seeing the per- 
formance, to send the wretched performer to the 
gallows.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., of v. 

pér-form -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [PERFORM.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Accomplishing, executing, carrying out. 
2. Executing performances or tricks : as, a 
performing pony. 
C. As subst. : Performance, execution. 


* pér’-fri-cate, v.t. (Lat. perfricatus, pa. 
par. of perfrico, from per = thoroughly, and 
Jrico=torub.] Torubover. (Bailey.) 

Pa egy hes) wy 
per-fum’-a-tor-y, s. [Eng. perfum(e) ; 
-atory.) That which yields palin es 


“A perfumatory or incense altar.”"—Leigh: Critica 
Sacra, p. 214. (1650.) : oY Ss 


ine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pét, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », ce =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


. 


pér-fame, pér-fiime’, s. (Fr. parfume; 
Sp. perfume. (PERFUME, v.J ai 
1, A substance which emits a scent or odour 
leasing to the sense of smell ; a sweet-smell- 
ig substance, 


2. The odour or scent emitted from sweet- 
smelling substances, 
“ A thousand different odours meet 
And mingle in its rare e.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, 1. 

pér-fame’, vt. [Fr. parfumer = to perfume ; 
lit. to smoke thoroughly: par (Lat. per)= 
through, ne and fwmer = to smoke ; 
Sp. perfumer.] To fill or impregnate with a 
sweet and grateful odour ; to scent. [FumE, v.] 


“The sea air, by the odor of the numer- 


ous laurels that flourished along the coast."—Hustace. | 


ty, vol. ii., ch. vili, 


pér-fiim’-ér, s. (Eng. perfwm(e), v. 3 -er.) 
1. One who or that which perfumes. 
2. One whose business is to make or deal in 
perfumery. 
“ Shun the perfumer’s touch with cautious he 
Gay : Trivia, ii. 29. 


pér-fiim’-ér-¥, s. (Eng. perfume; -ry.] 
1, Perfumes in general. 
* 2. The art or practice of making perfumes. 
* pér-fim-y, * pér-fiim’-¥, «. [Eng. 
Sume ; -y.)_Sweet-smelling, fragrant. Mrs, 
Oliphant ; Salem Chapel, ch'xiii.) ‘ 


* per-fiine’-tion-ar-y, o. [Pret per-, and 
ig. functionary (q.v.)-} Perfunctory. : 

“ These [missions to the heathen] if carried on with 

any thing more than a “ve lagu, rad assiduity, were 


anomalous to the cene: feeling of Chris — 
Isaac Tajlor : En: a p. 267. 


pér-fiine’-tor-i-ly, adv. [Eng. perfunctory ; 


-ly.] In a perfunctory manner ; with regard 
only to 8.ternal form ; carelessly, negligently. 


“Ww bi i gefemetors 
those fauties} ape 5 Amt = s woletae 
pér-fiine-tor-i_néss, s. (Eng. perfunctory ; 
~ness.) The quality or state of being perfunc- 
tory ; carelessness, negligence. 


“ The nimble inctoriness of some commentators 
that skip over places."— Whitlock > Manners of 
the p. 454. 


pér-fine-tor-¥, a. (Lat. perfunctorius = 

~ done in a careless manner, done because it 

must be done, from perfunctus, pa. par. of 

+ Lae dry to perform thoroughly: per= 

oroughly, and fungor = to perform; Sp. per- 
Sunctorio ; Ital. perfuntorio.] 

1. Doneinahalf-hearted or careless manner ; 
done without interest or zeal ; done because 
it must be done; careless, negligent, listless ; 
characterized by want of interest or zeal. 


“Her admovitions were given in a somewhat per- 
Sunctory manner.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ti. 


2. Doing things in a perfunctory manner; 
careless, listless. 
lee a ly Na careless, or slight, or ctory in 
his devo ons. '—Sharp : Sermons, vol. {v., ser. 11. 
1 eg rigid Salagrng v.t. [PERFUNCTORY.] 
'o do or perform in a perfunctory or half- 
hearted manner. 


* pér-fusge’, v.t. (Lat. perfusus, pa. par. of 
perfundo, from per = over, through, and fundo 
=to pour.) To pour, sprinkle, or spread ; to 
overspread. 


“These dregs immediately perfuse the blood with 
melancholy, and cause obstrnetions."—Harvey : On 


4 pér-fa-sion, s. [Lat. perfusio, from per- 
eee i of perfundo.] [Perruse.] The 
act of pouring out or over. 


perfusion-cannula, s. 

Instruments: A cannula for registering the 
movements of the ventricle of the heart after 
death. It is introduced into the ventricle 
by the auriculo-ventricular orifice. (Foster: 
Physiol.) 

bd par- fe -alve, a. (Eng. perfus(e); -ive.] 
prinkling ; tending to pour, spread, or 
sprinkle. 

pér-ga-mé-né-olls, a. [Lat. pergamenus 
= of or belonging to Pergamus or to parch- 
ment.) 

Bot.: Having the texture of parchment. 
Owen.) 


pér-ga-mén-ta’-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [PER- 
GAMENEOUs.] Of the nature or a ot 
parchment; pergameneous. 


 bOI1, Dé}; PdUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhin. -cious, 


perfume—perichete 


pér-gét-ting, s. [Parcertina.] 


* pér’-go-la, s. [Ital., from Lat. pergula=a 
booth, an arbour, a cottage.) A kind of arbour; 
a balcony. \ 


“Near this is a pergola, or stand, built to view the 
sports."—velyn ; Diary, July 20, 1654, 


pér-gu-lar’-i-a, s. (Lat. pergula.) [PeRaowa.] 

Bot.: A genus of Stapeliw. They are twin- 

ing plants, with fragrant flowers, and are well 
adapted for arbours. 


~ 


pér-giin’-nah, s. [Hind.] A circle or territory 
comprising a limited number of villages. 


pér-haps’, adv. [A hybrid from Lat. per= 
through, and Eng. hap.) Peradventure, per- 
chance ; it may be; by chance. 
SR Te Ras Pilay ant Panty. 
pér-L, pref. [Gr.] A prefix used with words 
of Greek origin, and having the force of 
around, about, near. It corresponds to the 
Lat. circwm (q.v.). 


pér’-i, s. (Pers. pari=a fairy; lit. winged ; 
par =a feather, a wing.) 

Pers. Mythol.: An imaginary being of the 

female sex, like an elf or fairy, represented as 

a descendant of fallen angels, excluded from 

— till their penance is accomplished. 

ith a wand they point out to the pure in 
mind the way to heaven. 


“ Like Peris’ wands, when a out the road 
For some Sods spirit to the blest abode.” 
foore: Lalla Rookh, Veiled Prophet, 1. 


pér-{ie-tbs (Pl, pEriKe-€, s. [Gr = 
urning on a centre; mepidyw (periagd) = 
lead about or around.) 

Greek Antiquities: 

1. A theatrical machine, consisting of 
three scenes placed in the form of a triangle 
on a revolving platform, so that, by simply 
turning the machine, the scene could be 
changed. 

2. (Pl.): The revolving scenes of the theatre. 
They were placed before those entrances to 
the stage which were in the returns of the 
permanent scene. 


pér-i-a-go’-gé, s. [Gr., from mepid-yw (periagd) 
ox tok about or around. } 
Rhet.: A beating about or around a point; 
a beating about the bush. 


pér-i-a’-gua (u as w), s. [Sp. perigua.] 
[PrrocvE.] 

pér-i-anth, s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. dv@os 
(anthos) =a flower; repiavOns (perianthés) = 
with flowers all round.] 

Bot. : The envelope surrounding the repro- 
ductive organs in a flower, when the calyx 
and corolla are not easily discriminated. 
Example, the petaloid or coloured portion of 
a lily. 


pér-i-an’-thi-iim, s. (Mod. Lat.] A perianth 
(q-V-). 
pér-i-an-thé-ma‘-ni-g, s._ [Eng. perianth ; 
o connect., and mania (q.v.).] 
Bot. :; An abnormal a pet of sepals, 
bracts, &c, Bxample, the Hose-in-hose prim- 
rose. (Treas. of Bot.) 


pér-i-apt, s. [Fr. te, from Gr. meplamrov 
(periapton), neut. sing. of meptamros (periaptos) 
= hung about, from mepidrtw (periapts) = to 
hang about or around; pref, pert-, and arrw 
(apto) = to tie; Ital. periapto.) An amulet; 
a charm worn as @ preservative against disease 
or mischief. 
o { ” 
How Mlb 7 deat re at Tia 
pér-i-As’-tral, a. &s. (Pref. peri-, and Eng. 
astral (q.v.). 
A, As adj. : Around or among the stars, 
B, As subst.: A body passing around or 
among the stars. 


pér-i-as’-tron, s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. dozpov 
(astron) = a star.] 


Astron. : The point of nearest approach of 
the components of a binary star. 


pér-i-au'-gér, s. [Perracua.] 


pér-i-blém, s. [Gr. mepifdnua (peribléma) = 
a cloth, a covering: pref. peri-, and BAjjpa 
(bléma) = a throw, a cast.] 
Bot. : Cortical tissue, 
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pér-i-blép’-sis, s. (Gr. =a looking around 
pref. peri-, and BAémw (blepd) = to look.] 
Med.: The wild look which accompanies 
delirium, (Dunglison.) 


* pé-rib’-6-lés, * pé-rib'-6-liis, s. [Gr. 
tepiBodos (peribolos): pref. peri-, and BaddAw 
(ball6) = to throw.] 

Architecture: 

1, A court entirely round a temple, sure 
rounded by a wall. y 

2. A wall enclosing the atrium, choir, and. 
similar parts of a church. - 


were, s, [Pref. peri-, and Lat. bos = an 
Ox, 


Paleont.: A genus of Bovide, from the 
Pliocene of India, 


pér-i-car’- di-al, pér-i-car’-di-an, o. 
(Lat. pericardi(wm) ; Eng. adj. suff. -al, -an.J 
Pertaining or relating to the pericardium; 
pericardic, 


pér-i-car’-dic, pér-i-car'-di-de, a. Lat. 

‘icard(iwm); Eng. adj. suff. -ic, -iac.] Re- 

ting to the pericardium; pericardian : as, 
pericardiac arteries. 


pér-i-car-di’-tis, s. (Eng. pertcard(iwm); 
suff. -itis, denoting inflammation.] 

Pathol: Inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane of the heart, a frequent complication of 
rheumatic fever, also of chorea, and other 
kindred diseases. 


pér-i-car’-di-tim (pl. pér-i-car’-di-a), «. 
[Late Lat. from Gr. mepixapdcoy (pericardion) : 
Sa peri-, and kxapdia (kardia) = the heart; 

'r. péricarde; Ital. & Sp. pericardio,} 

1. Lit. & Anat: The fibro-serous membrane 
enveloping the heart, similar in its structure 
to the dura mater. 

* 2. Fig. : The verge or surroundings of the 
heart or centre. 


“A man may come unto the pericardium, but not the 
heart of truth.” Browne: Christian Morals, pt. ii., § 3. 


pér’-i-carp, s. [Gr. repixdpmov (pericarpion) = 
the shell of fruit: pref. peri-, and xapzos 
(karpos) = fruit; Fr. péricarpe; Ital, & Sp. 
pericarpio.) ~ 
Bot.: The seed-vessel of a plant; every- 
thing which ina ripe fruit is on the outside 
of the real integuments except the aril. It 
may be membranous, fleshy, or horny, and is 
divided into the epicarp, the sarcocarp, and 
the endocarp (q.v.). 


pér-i-car-pi-al, a. (Eng. pericarp ; -ial.] Of 
or pertaining to a pericarp. 


pér-i-car’-pic, a. [Eng. pericarp; -ic.} 
The same as PERICARPIAL q.V.). 


pér-i-car’-pi-iim, s. [Mod. Lat.} 
Botany : 
1. A pericarp (q.v.). 
2. The peridium of certain fungals. 


pér-i-car-podid’-al, a. [Eng. pericarp; 
-oidal.] 


Bot.: Having the appearance of a peed 
Used of ‘‘overcup ” oaks in which the capsule 
quite surrounds the fruit. 


pér-i-cha’-ta, s. (Pref. peri-, and Gr. xatry 
(chaité) = a bristle). 
Zool: A genus of Oligocheeta (q.v.), founded 
‘by Schmarda, who records four species from 
Ceylon. It is akin to Megascolex in habit, 
and the whole circumference of the segments 
. is covered with bristles (Newe wirbellose 
Thiere, I. ii. 18.) 


pér-i-che -ti-al (or t as sh), a. 
perichceti(wm) 5 Wng. adj. suff. -al.] 
Bot.: A term used of the leaves in a moss 
surrounding the base of the stalk of a theca, 
and of a different character from the others. 


pér-i-chee’-ti-tim (or t as sh), s. [Mod 
Lat.) [PericHara.] 
Pot. : A circle of several connate leaves sur- 
rounding the archegonium of the Hepatica. 


pér-i-che’-totis, a. (Prricnzta.] Having 
the whole circumference of the segments 
covered with bristles, as the genus Pericheta 
(q.v.). (Rolleston: Forms of Animal Life, p. 125.) 


pér’-i-chéte, s. [PericH£T1UM]). 


(Mod. Lat. 


fem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-tious, -sious=shils, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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pér-i-ch6n-dri-tis, s. [Mod. Lat. perichon- 
dr(ium); suff, -itis; Fr. périchondrite. } 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the perichondrium. 


pér-i-chon-dri-im, s._ [Pref peri-, and 
xovdpos (chondros) = a cartilage.) 
Anat, : The lining membrane of the external 
cartilages. . 


* pér-i-chd-ré-sis, s. [Gr.] A going about; 
a rotation. 


Sr-i_cla/-di-tim, s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
* «dddos (klados) = a branch; cf. Gr. weprxAadys 
(perikladés) = with branches all round.) 
Bot.: A petiole, only the lower part of 
which sheaths the branch from which it 
springs. Used of the Umbellifere. 


pér’-i-clase, pér-i-cla-gite, s. [Pref. 
peri-, and Gr. kddous (klasis) = cleavage ; Ger. 
periklas ; Ital. periclasia.] 

Min.: An isometric mineral, occurring in 
eubes and octahedrons, and also in grains, 
disseminated in blocks of limestone among 
the volcanic agglomerates of Monte Somma, 
Vesuvius. Cleavage, cubic; hardness, about 
6; sp. gr. 3°674; colour, grayish to blackish- 
green ; transparent to translucent. Compos. : 
magnesium and oxygen, formula MgO ; some- 
times containing small amounts of protoxide 
of iron, 


* pér-i-cle, s. (Lat. periculum.] A danger ; 
danger. 


pér-i-cli’-nal, a. [Periciine.] 
Geol.: Dipping on all sides from a central 
point or apex. (Said of strata.) 


pér’-i-cline, s. [Gr. mepuxduryjs (periclings) = 
much inclined, sloping on all sides; Ger. 
periklin; Sp. periclina.} 
Min. : A variety of Albite (q.v.), occurring 
in large, opaque, white, twinned crystals in 
the Tyrol and the Swiss Alps, 


pér-i-cli’-ni-tim, s. © (Gr. mepixAwov (pert- 
klinon) = a couch all round a table: pref. 
peri-, and Krivy (kliné) = a couch.] 
Bot. : Cassini’s name for the involucre of a 
composite plant. : 


pér-i_cli-noi-dés, s. [Gr. mepixAuov (peri- 
klinon) = a couch, and et$os (eidos) = form.) 
Bot.: A false involucre, formed of palez, of 
the receptacle in Composites surrounding the 
sides of an elevated receptacle bearing florets 
abits summit. Example, the genus Evax. 


* pé-ric’-li_tate, v.t. [Lat. periclitatus, pa. 
par. of periclitor = to put in danger, to risk ; 
periculum = danger.) To endanger. 


“ Periclitating the whole family of ye.”—Sterne: 
Tristram Shandy, Vv. 195. : 


* pé-ric-li-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. periclitatio, 
from periclitatus, pa. par. of periclitor.]) [Pr- 
RICLITATE. ] 

1. The act of endangering or risking; risk, 
trial, experiment. 

2. The state of being endangered or in 
danger. 


* pé-ric’-d-pé, s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. com} 
(kopé) =a cutting; Kémtw (kopto)= to eut ; 
Lat. pericope.) An extract, quotation, or 
selection from a book; specif., in theology, an 
extract or passage from the Bible to be read 
in the Communion service or other portions 
of the ritual, or to serve as a text tor a sermon 

~ or homily. 


‘pér-i_cra’_ni-tim, * pér’-i-crane, s. [Lat., 
from Gr. mrepixpavvoy (perikranion), neut. sing. 
of mepixpdvios (perikranios) = passing round 
the skull: pref. pert-, and xpaviov (kranion) = 
the skull.] 

Anat.: The lining membrane of the bones 
of the skull; hence, sometimes, as in the 
example, used for the skull itself. 

“ Attempt to storm thy pericrane.” 
5 AGE FS D'Urfey : Colin's Watk, i. 
pér-i_cro-cd’-tits, s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
Kpokwtds (krokdtos) = saffron-coloured. } 

Ornith.: A genus of Campephagide, with 
twenty-two species, ranging over the Oriental 
region, extending north to Pekin and east to 
Lombok. Pericrocotus cinereus, the Gray 
Minivet, is sometimes found in the eastern 
portion of the Palearctic region. The plumage 
of the genus is brilliant ; black and a dazzling 
scarlet being the prevailing colours. 


pér-i-din-i-i-de, s. pl. 


pé-rid-i_o’-lim, s. 


pér-i-dd-lyte, s. 


pér’-i-dot (¢ silent), s. 


pér’-i-do-tite, s. 


per’-i_ér-sy, s. 


perichondritis—perigynous 


* pé-ric'-u-loiis, a. (Lat. periculosus, from 
periculum = danger ; Fr. périculeua, perillews ; 
Ital. pericoloso, periglioso; Sp. peligroso ; Port. 
perigoso.] Dangerous, hazardous, perilous. 


pé-ric’-u-liim, s. [Lat. =danger.] 
Scots Law: A risk; the general rule with 
regard to which is that a subject perishes to 
him who has a right of property in it. 


pér-i-dérm, s. (Pref. peri-, and Gr. d¢pya 
(derma) = the skin.) 

j. Bot.: One of the four layers of bark, the 
epiphleum or phlceum, consisting of several 
layers of thin-sided, tubular cells, rarely 
coloured green, Mohl draws a distinction 
between an external and an internal periderm. 

2. Zool. : The hard cuticular layer developed 
by certain of the Hydrozoa. (Nicholson. ) 


(Mod. Lat. peri- 
dini(wm) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide. ] 

Zool.: A family of Cilio-Flagellata, free- 
swimming, persistent in form, sometimes 
naked, mostly cuirassed ; flagellum usually 
single ; oval aperture distinct ; pigment spot 
frequently developed. Inhabiting salt and 
fresh water, and often highly phosphorescent. 
Reproduction by fission. Saville Kent enu- 
merates ten genera. 


pér-i-din’-i-iim, s. [Gr. meprdivéw (peridined) 


= to turn.) 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Peri- 
diniide (q.v.); body divided by a transverse 
ciliated furrow into two equal or sub-equal 
moieties. They inhabit salt and fresh water. 
Hight species are known, of which one, Peridi- 
nium tabulatum, is British. The species P. 
sanguineum, from Bombay, colours the water 
charged with them a deep vermilion. Mr. H. 
J. Carter (Ann. Nat. Hist., Ap. 1858) suggests 
that the plague, in which “all the waters 
that were in the river were turned to blood” 
(Exod. vii. 19), may be interpreted in connec- 
tion with an abnormal development ofan ani- 
malcule allied to this species. (Saville Kent.) 


(Mod. Uat., dimin. from 
peridium (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The membrane immediately covering 
the spores in analgal. (Fries.) 


pé-rid’-i-tim, s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. d¢w 


(deo) = to bind.] 
Bot.: A covering of sporidia in fungals. It 
consists of single or double sacs or receptacles. 


[Eng. peridot, and Gr. 
AlOog (lithos) = a stone.] 

Petrol. : A dolerite (q.v.) in which olivine is 
always present. Mostly known as Olivine- 
dolerite, 


[Etym. doubtful, but 
the name can be traced far back.] 

Min.: (1) The pale yellowish-green variety 
of chrysolite (q.v.), used in jewellery; (2) A 
honey-yellow variety of tourmaline (q.v.) 
found in Ceylon. 


ng. peridot, and suff. 
~ite (Petrol.). pirat bs 

Petrol. : A name originally given to certain 
pre-Tertiary rocks, the essential constituent 
of which is olivine, those accessory being 
enstatite, diallage, augite, magnetite, chromite, 
picotite, &c. Wadsworth has extended its 
application to those extra-terrestrial rocks 
having a similar composition and structure. 
It also embraces those serpentines which still 
retain sufficient evidence of their derivation 
from olivine rocks, 


pér-i-drome, s. [Gr. repiSponos (peridromos) 


=running round: pref. peri-, and Spouds 
(dromos) = running; Fr. péridrome ; Ital, & 
Sp. peridromo.] [HiPpPpoDROME.] 

Ancient Arch.: The space of an aisle in a 


peripteron, between the columns and the 
wall, used for walks by the Greeks, 


pér-i-é'-cian, s. [Perracian.] 
pér-i-ér, s. [Fr.] 


Founding: A metal-founder’s iron rod for 
holding back the scum in the ladle. 


: (Gr. meprepyla (periergia), 
from meptepyos (periergos) = careful: pref, 
peri-, and épyov (ergon) = work.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: Needless caution or dili- 
gence ; over-carefulness. 


pér-i-gas'-tric, a. 


pér-i-glot’-tis, s. 


pér-ig-nath’-ic, a. 


pér-i-gon’-i-mis, s. 


2. Rhet.: A laboured or bombastic style. 


[Pref. , and Eng. 
gastric (q.v.).] Surrounding the belly. 


perigastric-fluid, s. 

Comp. Anat.: A clear fluid, containing solid 
particles in suspension, and filling the peri- 
gastric space (q.v.). A kind of circulation of 
this fluid is kept up by means of cilia lining 
the endocyst. f 


perigastric-space, s. 

Comp. Anat.: A cavity surrounding the 
stomach and other viscera in the Polyzoa, and 
corresponding to the abdominal cavity of the 
higher animals. In this space the products 
of generation are discharged, and fecundation 
takes place; but the manner in which the 
impregnated ova escape is not yet known. 


pér-i-gé'-an, a. [Eng. perige(e); -an.] Per- 


taining or relating to the perigee. 


pér’-i_gee, * pér-i-ge’-im, s. [Pref. peri-, 


and Gr. a (gz) = the earth ; Fr. périgée ; Ital. 
& Sp. perigeo.} 

Astron.: The point in the moon’s orbit 
at which she is nearest the earth. [APOGEE.] 


[Pref. peri-, and Eng. 
glottis (q.v.). ] 

Anat.: A mass of small glandular grains at 
the lower part of the anterior surface of the 
epiglottis. 


[Pref. erie, and Gr. 
yvé0os (gnathos) = the jaw.] Surrounding the 
jaws. 

perignathic-girdle, s. 

Comp. Anat.: A name proposed by Prof. 
Martin Duncan for the structures which pro- 
trude and retract the jaws of the Echinoidea. 


“ Hesuggests the substitution of the term perignathic 
girdle.” —Atheneum, Dec. 4, 1835, p. 736. 


+pér’-i-gone, t pér-i-go’-ni-iim, s. (Pref. 


peri-, and Gr. yor} (goné) = a birth, a seed.] 
Botany : 
1. The interior glume in the flower of 
c nae more commonly called perianthium 
q.V.). 
2. An envelope of peculiar leaves surround: 
ing the antheridia in mosses. 


“The divisions of the gone in the bud opened ta 
display their most atecotive forms.”— Gardeners’ 
Chronicte, No. 403, p. 381. 


: - [Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
yov_mos (gonimos) = productive.] 

Zool.: A genus of Eudendride, having the 
medusa-buds sometimes disposed round the 
trophosome. Perigonimus vestitus is found in 
the Firth of Forth. 


Pér-i-gord! (d silent), s. [See def.) 


Geog. : The name of a district in France. 


Perigord-pie, s. A pie, much esteemed 
by epicures, in which truffles are the principal 
ingredients. 


pér’-i-graph, s. (Gr. wepeyperal (perigraphé): 


pref. peri- = around, and 
a writing. ] 

* 1, Ord. Lang.: A careless or inaccurate 
delineation of anything. 

2. Anat.: The name given by Vesalius to 
certain white lines and impressions on the 
rectus abdominis muscle. 


T. yap, (graphé)= 


t pér-i-gyn’-i-itim, s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr, 


yvr7 (guné) = a woman.) 

Bot. : The name given by Nees von Esenbeck 
to the hypogynous sete at-the base of the 
ovary in Cyperacese ; the membranous cover- 
ing of the pistil in-these plants. 


pé-rig’-yn-olis, a. (Mod. Lat. perigyn(ia) 


Eng. surf. -ous.] 


Bot. : ‘Growing upon some body that ‘sur 
rounds the ovary ; specif. : 

1. (Of stamens): Inserted into the calys-or 
corolla, especially the former, those en the 
corolla being generally called epipetalous. 

_2. (Of a disc): Having contracted an adhee 
Ags to the sides of the calyx, as in Amyeg- 
alus. 


perigynous-exogens, s. pi. 

Bot.: A sub-class of Exogens, containing 
those with perigynous stamens, growing to 
the side of either the calyx or the corolla; 
ovary superior, or nearly so, Lindley divides 


; ¢ x = Sah cx sacedeaih |. ANB BL ie a a CES cae 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, weet, fall, father ; we, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p3t,. 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, co =6; ey = 4; au = kw. 


it into ten alliances: Ficoidales, Daphnales, 
Rosal 


Saxifragales, Rhamuales, 
ales, Solanales, Cortusales, Echiales, and Big. 
noniales, 

nér-i-hé’ pér-i-hé’-li-iim, s. (Pref. 


-li-Sn, 

peri-, and Gr. jAcos (hélios) = the sun.) 

Astron.; The part of a planet's or comet's 
orbit where it, is nearest the sun, as opposed 
to aphelion (q.v.). One of these is said to be 
in perihelion when it is at the extremity of 
the major axis of the elliptical orbit nearest 
the focus occupied by the sun. 


ér-1-hép-a-ti'-tis, s. [Pref. peri-, and Eng. 
hepatitis (q.v.).] 
Pathol. ; Hepatitis, in which the coats of 
the liver and the capsule of Glisson become 
inflamed. 


’ -i-hér-mé’-ni-al, f. ~, and 

re puceta (hermincia) — ) ett } 

P ning or relating to explanation or inter- 
pretation, 


pér-i-jove, s. [Pref. peri-, and Jove (q.v.).] 
Astron. ; The eg in the orbit of a satellite 
hn aes ich it is as near the planet as 
can go. 


pér-il, * * per-til, * per-ille, s. 
(Fr. Derik from Tat. iculum, periclum = 
danger s Hit =a trial o© proof, fron: * = 
to try, an obsolete verb seen in the pa. par. 
peritus = skilled, and the compound verb ez- 
perior = to try, whence et (q.V.) ; Ital. 
pericolo, periglio ; Sp. peligro; Port. perigro.] 
me. Ord. Lang. Pat risk, ere gt 
;. exposure of person or pro n- 

jury, loss, or destruction. vigeie 


Preceded by i on, or to= at the 


hazard or risk of ; with orrisk: as, To 
do a thing at one’s peril. 
Sree Sane ee eee i's 


2. Law: The accident by which a thing is 
lost. (Bouvier.) 

{ Perils of the sea: 

Law: Dangers from wind, water, and fire, 
“from pirates and from collisions, in which no 
blame is attributable to those managing the 
injured ship. 


peril-1 * peril-lesse, FP 
Pt danger. (Sylvester: Little aevine, sil) 


pér-il, vt. &i. (Peru, s.] 

+ A. Trans. : To put in peril or hazard ; to 
risk, to endanger. 

* B. Intrans.: To be in danger or risk. 

be stain itself.” 

ee eek sete, te ce tL 
pé-ril-la, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Bot.: A genus of Menthide. Perilla oct- 
moides, wild in the Himala: affords an oil 
used with the food of the hillmen ; the leaves 
and seed are also eaten. The buds of P. 
ares are eaten in the Punjaub and Sinde, in 

e arid parts of which it grows, 


or danger; attended with 
or risk 5 coe sang hazardous, 
risky. (Cowper: Task, iii. 212.) 


“This John answered ; ‘ Alein, avise thee; 
"he le.’ 
‘The miller is a perilous man. wt. 


#3, Smart, witty, sharp. 


“Tis a per'lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious’ forward, capable.” 
: \Ghaksp. ? Bichard [1 MMe 1 
, ade, 


pér -1-loiis-ly, (Eng. perilous; -ly.) 


Ina lous or dangerous manner, or degree ; 
La with pai 


dangerously ; , hazard, or risk. 
“Al be it so that ‘ously she be wounded.” 

Chaucer: Tale of 

pér-i- iis-néss, s [Eng. perilous; -~ness.) 
tyes or state of being perilous ; danger, 
hazard, ness, 

pér’-I-lymph, s. [Pref. peri-, and Eng. 
lymph.) 


Anat.: A clear fluid in the osseous laby- 
yinth of the ear, Called also Liquor Cotunnii. 


bOil, bé} ; PéAt, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, 
-eian, tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, 


- 


periaciion—periodic 


pér-i-_lym-phan’-gi-al, a. (Eng., &c. peri- 

and Gr, ayyeioy (anggeion) = a vessel.) re 

Anat, ; The epithet applied by Klein to cer- 
tain of the lymphatic nodules. 


pé-rim’-8-tér, s. (Lat. perimetros, from Gr. 
tmepinetpos (perimetros); pref. peri-, and urpov 
(metron)=a measure; Fr. périmétre; Ital. 
and Sp. perimetro.] 
Geom. : The ee line of a plane sur- 
face, or the sum of all the sides. 

“Tf it [a cirele] be perfect, all the lines, from some 
one Fee of it drawn to the perimeter, nrust be 
ars a se '—More: Antidote against Atheism, bk. 

* pér-i-mét’-ric-al, a. [Eng. perimeter; 
-ical.) Pertaining or relating to the perimeter. 
pér-i-mé-tri-tis, s.  [Gr. meptuerpov (peri- 
metron), Or mepinetpos (perimetros)= the cir- 
cumference ; sulf. -itis.) 
Pathol.: The name given by Virchow to 
Ivie cellulitis. It is sometimes applied also 
lvie peritonitis. Dr. Matthew Duncan 
limits the term to inflammation of the uterine 
peritoneum. 


pér-imor-phoiis, a. [Gr. repimopddomar 
(ferinorphooma) = to be changed all round.] 
See the compound.) 


perimorphous-crystals, s. pl. 

Chem. : Crystals having an envelope of one 
mineral, with a nucleus of another, the external 
form of crystal being that of the envelope. 


pér-i_my-si-iim, s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
wos (mus) =a muscle.] 
Anat, : The outward investment or sheath 
of areolar tissue surrounding a muscle, 


pér-i-ne’-iim, pér-i-né’-iim, s. [Mod. 
Lat., from Lat. perinceon, perineon ; Gr. repi- 
vacoy (perinaion), mepiveoy (perineon) = the 
perineum. (See def.) 

Anat: The soft external floor of the pelvis 
from the rectum to the vagina in the female, 
and to the root of the penis in the male. It 

lays an important part in primiparous 
piven: being frequently ruptured, unless 
great care is taken to prevent it ; its elasticity, 
however, renders this of less importance in 
subsequent parturitions, if it has escaped 
injury in the first instance. 


_{-né’ a. od. Lat. perine(wm) ; En 
me a a (Mt perine(um) ; Eng. 
Anat. : Pertaining or belonging to the peri- 
neum. 
|] There are a perinew’ fascia, a perineal 
artery, and a perineal nerve. 


pér-i-né-phrit’-ic, a. [Pref. pert-,and Eng, 
nephritic fav] Of or belonging to peri- 
nephritis (q.v. 


perinephritic-abscess, s. 

Pathol. : Inflammation and suppuration of 
the adipose and areolar tissues around one of 
the kidneys. It may arise from a blow or a 
fall upon the back, or from some derangement 
of the general health. 


pér-i-né-phri- s. [Gr. mweptvedpos (peri- 
ane Pint an tne tninebe' suff. -itis, 
denoting inflammation.) 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the tissue around 
one of the kidneys. It may be resolved, or 
may end in perinephritic abscess (q.v.). 


-{i-neiir-i-um, s. ef. peri-, and Gr. 
} ie Rare) =a bisa orks Lh 
Anat. : The coarser sheathing of the nerves 
and nervous cords of a muscle; the neuri- 
Iemma. 


pér’-1-6d, s. (Fr. période, from Lat. periodus ; 
Gr. meplodos (periodos) ; a going round, 2 well- 
rounded sentence : pref. pert and 686s (hodos) 
=a way; Ital., Sp., & Port. periodo,) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A circuit. ror 
. Specif.: The time taken up by the revo- 
‘eaioe' of cissenly body ; the duration of the 
course of a heavenly body till it returns to 
that point of its orbit where it began. 
3. A stated number of years; a round of 
time, at the end of which the things com- 
ised within the calculation shall return to 
e state in which they were at the beginning, 
and the same course is to be begun again. 
““We stile a lesser wpa a cycle, and a greater by the 
name of period.”—Holder : On Time. 
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4, Any specified portion of time, expressed 
in years, months, days, &c, ; as, A period of a 
hundred years, , 

5. A revolution, or series of years by which 
time is measured ; an age, an epoch: as, the 
Dionysian period, the Julian period. 

6. Length of duration, existence, or ye 
fermance, 


“Some experiment would be made how by art 
make plants more lasting than their ordinary period, 
as to make a stalk of wheat last a whole year.”— 
Bacon: Nat, Hist. 

7. An indefinite portion of time, or of any 
continued state, existence, or series of events, 
“There to pine .. . 
Periods of time." Milton: P. L., ii. 608. 
*8, A termination, end, or completion of a 
eycle or series of events; hence, an end, a 
conclusion, a bound, a limit, 
F “Time is at his period,” 
Shakesp,: Antony & Oleopatra, ty. 1% 
9. A stop, a pause. 
“Make periods in the midst of sentences.” 
Shakesp, ; Midsummer Night's Dream, ¥. 
*10. An end to be obtained or attained ; an 
object. 
“This is the period of my ambition.”—Shakesp.: 
Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. z 
ll, Asentence. [II. 5.] 


“ With a lack-lustre dead-blue eye, 
Devolved his rounded periods.” 


Zennyson > A Character. 
IL. Technically : 


1, Geol.: One of the largest divisions of 
geological time. In this sense there are at 
least three periods, the Primary, the Second- 
ary, and the Tertiary periods, to which a fourth, 
or Quaternary one is sometimes added ; also 
their sub-divisions ; as, the Glacial period. 

2. Math.: A number of figures considered 
together ; one of two or more sets of figures or 
terms marked off by points or commas placed 
regularly after a certain number, as in nume- 
ration, in circulating decimals, or in the ex- 
traction of roots. 

3. Music : Two or more phrases ending with 
a perfect cadence, 

4, Pathol. : An interval more or less fixed in 
point of time at which the paroxysms of a 
fever, &c., recurs. 

{| Popularly used in the plural = Cata- 
menia (q.v.). 

5. Print. : The full stop (.) which marks tha 
end of a sentence in punctuating, or indicates 
an abbreviation, as Mr., Jan., B.c., &c, 


“A period is the distinction of a sentence, in all 
res) perfect, and is marked with one full prick, 
over against the lower part of the last letter thus (. ), 
—Ben Jonson: The English Grammar, ch, ix. 

6. Rhet.: A complete sentence from one 
full stop to another ; a sentence so constructed 
as to have all its parts mutually dependent. 


*pér’-i-od, v.t. & i. [PeRtop.] 
A, Trans.: To put an end to. 


“ He desires 
To those have shut him up; which failing to him, 
Periods his comfort.” Shakesp. : Timon, i. 1. 


B, Intrans.: To finish, to conclude, 


“For you may period upon this, that where there is- 
the ae pity from others; that is the greatest misery 
in the party pitied.”"—Veltham ; Resolves, p. 95. 


* pér-i-6d-ic @ *pér-i-od-ick, a. [Fr. 
périodique ; Ital. & Sp. periodico.] Periodical. 
“In their periodick motion."—Derham: Astro- 
Theology, bk. iv., ch. iv. 
periodic-fever, s. 
Pathol. : Intermittent fever ; ague (q.v.). 


poriodic-function, s. 

Math.: A function in which equal values 
recur in the same order, when the value of the 
variable is uniformly increased or diminished, 


periodic-inequalities, s. pi. 

Astron. : Inequalities in the movements of 
the planets recurring at fixed intervals. They 
are caused by the perturbation of other 
heavenly bodies, 


pér-i-od’-ic (2), a. 
todic (q.v.).] Derive 
jodic acid, 


periodic-acid, s. 

Chem.: HIOg. Produced when a current 
of chlorine is passed through a solution of 
sodic iodate. The sodie periodate formed is 
converted into a silver salt, which crystal- 
lizes out, and is then decomposed by water 
into the free acid and basie periodate. Ata 
high temperature it is resolved into iodine 
and oxygen, 


Pref. per-, and Eng. 
from or containing 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig. 
-gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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pér-i-dd/-Ye-al, a. & s. (Eng. periodic; -al.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Pertaining to a period or periods, or to 
division by periods. : 

« e val times of all the 
satellites pioncing ten hue ncet mat Mootle As- 
tronomy, § 5 : 

2, Performed in a period or regular revolu- 
tion; proceeding in a series of successive 
circuits. 

“Four moons perpetually roll round the planet 
Jupiter, and are carried along with him in his periodé- 
cal circuit round the sun.”—Watts: On the Mind. 

3, Returning, recurring, or happening in a 
certain period of time ; happening or appear- 
ing at fixed intervals : as, periodical visits. 

4, Happening or returning at intervals ; re- 
curring. ! 

*5, Regular; performing some action at 
stated times. 

“Those periodical fountains in Switzerland, which 
flow only at such particular hours of the day.”— 
Addison: On Ituly. 

6. Pertaining to or connected with a periodi- 
cal or publication appearing at regular inter- 
vals, as a magazine, &c. 

B. As subst.: A publication, as a magazine, 
review, or newspaper, which appears at regular 
intervals. 


“These periodicals seem ,to be intended for boys 
froin twelve to sixteen years of age.”—Scribner’s Ma- 
gazine, March, 1878, p. 684. 

{| The precursors of modern English peri- 
odicals were news-letters (q.v.) in the fifteenth 
century, and news-books in the sixteenth. 
The first genuine English newspaper appeared 
in 1622. [NewspaperR.] After this, in 1731, 
came the first Magazine (q.v.). The Monthly 
Review, in 1749, established another type of 
periodical, the Reviews (q.v.). These three 
are the Jeading types of periodicals. 


periodical-comets, s. pl. 
Astron. : Comets returning at fixed periods. 


periodical-diseases, s. pl. 

Pathol. : Diseases of which the paroxysms or 
other changes recur at stated intervals, some- 
times lunar periods. 


periodical-meteors, s. pl. 

Astron.: Meteors entering the earth’s at- 
mosphere at stated periods of the year. 
(Meteor. ] 


periodical-stars, s. pl. 

Astron, : Stars which appear or exhibit 
periodical changes of brilliancy. [VARIABLE- 
BTARS. } 


periodical-winds, s. pl. 

Meteor., &c.: One of three classes of winds, 
being those which blow regularly in the same 
direction, at the same seasons, and at the 
same hours of the day ; as the monsoon, and 
the land and sea breezes. 


*pér-i-od-ic-al-ist, s. [Eng. periodical ; 
~ist.]) One who publishes or writes for a 
periodical. 


pér-i-od’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. periodical ; 
-ly.] In a periodical manuer; at fixed or 
stated intervals ; at intervals. 


“The dire consequences of tea-swilling are periodi- 
cally trotted out for inspection.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 17, 1885, 


pér-i-od'-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. periodical ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being periodi- 
cal; periodicity. 


pér-t-o-dig'-i_ty, s. [Fr. périodicité.] The 
quality or state of being periodical; the ten- 
dency or nature of things to return or recur 
at stated intervals. 


“The flowering once determined, appears to be sub- 
ject to a law of periodicity and habit.”—Whewell : 
Bridgewater Treatise, p. 22. 


* pér’-i-dd-ize, v.t. (Eng. period; -ize.] To 
make periodical. (Hooker.) 


pér-i-0d-6l'-6-8Y, s. (Gr. repioSos (periodos) 
=a circuit; suff. -ology.] 
Med.: The doctrine of periodicity in health 
or disease. (Dunglison.) 


pér-i-o-don’-tal, a. [Gr. repé (peri) = about, 
and odovs (odous), genit. d8dvros (odontos) = a 
tooth.]_ A term applied to the membrane 
lining the socket of a tooth. 


pér-i-6d’-0-scope, s. [Gr. meptoSos (periodos) 
=a period, and cxoréw (skoped) = to see, to 
observe.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fal, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit. sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rale, fill; try, Syrian, 2, 0 


periodical—peripheral 


Surg.: An instrument for determining the 
date of menstruation, labour, &c., and for 
other calculations. 


pér-i-ce’-ci, s. pl. (Gt. meprockor (perioikoi) : 
pref. peri-, and oixéw (otked) = to live.] 

1, The name given to the original Achzan 
inhabitants of Laconia by their Dorian con- 
querors. 

2. Geog.: The inhabitants of such parts of 
the earth as are in the same latitudes, but 
whose longitudes differ by 185°, so that when 
it is noon with one it is midnight with the 
other. 

pér-i-oe’-cian, 3. 
Periceci. 


[PeRiact.] One of the 


pér-i-Oph-thal-mis, s. (Pref. peri-, and 
Gr. d6badruds (ophthalmos) = an eye.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Gobiide, from the coasts 
of the Indo-Pacific, remarkable for their pro- 
minent retractile eyes, which enable them to 
see in the air as well as in the water, and for 


PERIOPHTHALMUS KOELREUTERI. 


their strong ventral and pectoral fins, by the 
aid of which they can hop freely over the 
ground, when they leave the water, as is their 
habit at ebb tide, to hunt small crusta- 
ceans. , The species are few in number; but 
Periophthalmus koelreutert is one of the com- 
monest fishes of the Indian Ocean. 


pér-{-ds’-té-al, pér-i-6s’-té-ous, a. 
(Mod. Lat. perioste(wm); Eng. adj. suff. -al, 
-ous.] Of or pertaining to the periosteum ; 
constituted by the periosteum. 


pér-i-ds'-té-tim, s. [Gr. repidcreov (perios- 
tewon), neut. of reprdoteos (periosteos) = round 
the bones: pref. peri-, and ogréov (osteon) =a 
bone.] 

Anat.: A dense lining membrane covering 
the whole surface of bone, except the articu- 
lations, which have a thin cartilaginous layer. 
As long as a single portion of periosteum re- 
mains alive, bone is capable of being repro- 
duced. 

{| Internal periosteum : 


Anat. : The medullary membrane, 


pér-i-ds-ti’-tis, s. [Mod. Lat. periost(ewm), 
and suff. -itis.] 
Med.: Inflammation of the periosteum. 


pér-i-ds-to’-sis, s. [Mod. Lat. periost(eum) ; 
suff. -osis.] 


Med. : A tumour of the periosteum. 


pér-i-ds-tds-ter’-tis, s. [Mod. Lat. perios- 
oe Gr. dardov (osteon) = a bone, and suff. 
~itis. 
Med. : Simultaneous inflammation of the pe- 
riosteum and bone. (Dunglison.) 


pér-i-os-tra-ciim, s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
ootpaxov (ostrakon) = a shell.) 
Comp. Anat, : The sameas EpipERMIs 1. (2)(0). 


pér-i-0'-tic, a. & s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. ods 
(ous), genit. ards (dtos) = the ear.] 

A. As adj.: Surrounding the ear; spec., 
of or belonging to a, portion of the temporal 
bone thus situated. 

B, As substantive : 

_Anat. (Pl.): The petrous and mastoid por- 
tions of the temporal bone, the first including 
the labyrinth and meatus auditorius internus. 
(Quain.) 


* pér-i_pa-té’-cian, * pér-i_pa-té’-tian, 
8 [PERIPATETIC.] A peripatetic. 


“ Well, I will watch and walk up and down, and be 
& peripatetian.”—R. Greene: Friar Bacon, 


pér-i-pa-tét’-ic, * pér-i_pa-tét’-ick, a & 
5s. (Lat. peripateticus, from Gr. reputaryntiKds 
(peripatétikos) = given to walking about; 
mepimraréw (peripated) = to walk about: sept 
(peri) = about, and maréw (pated) =to walk; 
méros (patos) =a path. Fr. péripatéetique ; Ital. 
& Sp. peripatetico.} 


A, As adjective : 

1, Walking about; 
lating. 

2. Pertaining to the system of philosophy 
taught by Aristotle, or to his followers ; Aris- 
totelian. 


“He set up his own school in the covered walks 
(peripatoi) round the temple of the Lycean Apollo 
aye, his philosophy got the appellation of Peripatetic,” 
—Encye. Brit. (ed. 9th), ii. 511. 


B. As substantive : 

*J. Ordinary Language: 

1, One who walks about, or cannot afford 
to ride ; a pedestrian. 

“We perinateticks are very glad to watch an oppor- 

tunity to whisk across a passage.”—Z'atler : No, 144. 

2. An itinerant teacher or preacher. ([ron- 
ical.) 

II. Philos. (Pl.): The name given to the fol- 
lowers of the Aristotelian philosophy. Aris- 
totle partly adopted the results of Plato, and 
made them available for the world, partly he 
dissented from the Platonic doctrines and 
carried on war against them. Both teachers 
admitted that science could only be formed 
from Universals, but Aristotle took the view 
afterwards called Nominalist (q.v.), and con- 
tended that such Universals were nothing 
more than inductions from particular facts. 
He thus made experience the basis of all 
Science. In the middle ages, Albertus Mag- 
nus (1193-1280) did much to spread the Peri- 
patetic philosophy, as well as the ethical and 
physical writings of Aristotle, and his pupil, 
St. Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274), the greatest 
of the Scholastics, was much influenced by 
them. The study of the works of Aristotle 
has been greatly revived in the present cen- 
tury, and those of St. Thomas Aquinas have 
been specially recommended to clerical stu- 
dents by the present Pope, Leo XIII. 


* pér-i_pa-tét’-ic-al, a. [Eng. peripatetic ; 
-al.) The same as PERIPATETIC (q.V.) 


‘‘As described in the pt aged philosophie,.”"— 
More : Immort. of the Soul, bk. i., ch. v. 


* pér-i-pa-tét’-i-cism, s. (Eng. peripatetic ; 
-ism.] The doctrines or system of philosophy 
of the peripatetics. 


“ An elaborate attack on Pertpateticism.”—Saturday 
Review, Sept. 26, 1885, p. 418. 


pér-i-pa-tid’-€-a, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pert- 
pat(us); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -idea.] 
Zool. : In Huxley’s classification, a group of 
Arthropoda, equivalent to Grube’s Myriapod 
order Onycophora (q.v.). 


pér-i-_pa’-tiis, s. [Gr. mepimatos (pertpatos 
=a walking about.] Pe — 
Zool.: The sole genus of the group Peri- 
ypatidea or the order Onycophora, They are 
“ vermiform animals, indistinctly segmented, 
with soft integuments. On each side of the 
body there are a number of short legs, termi- 
nated by a rudimentary jointed part, anda 
pair of hooked claws. The head bears a pair 
of simple annulated antenne, and a pair of 
simple eyes. They are viviparous, noc- 
turnal in habit, and are found in decaying 
wood. The genus was made known. by the 
Rev. L. Guilding, who discovered Peripatus 
iuliformis in the island of St. Vincent. Several 
species are known, from the West Indies, the 
Cape of Good Hope, South America, and New 
Zealand. The chief authorities are Grube 
(Archiv fiir Anat., 1853), Moseley (Phil. 
Trans., 1874), and Huxley (loc. cit.). 
‘“Whether we consider le 
ratory and reproductive pi dg aa pei pigs 
of the embryo, Peripatus is a true Arthropod, appa- 


rently nearly allied to the suctorial Myriapoda,”»— 
Hualey: Anat. Invert. Anim., p. 627. ~[a ies 


pér-i-pét’-a-lotis, a. (Pref. peri-; Gr. 

néradov (petalon) = a leaf, and Eng. suff. -ous.) 

Bot.: Surrounding or situated about the 
petals. (Used of some nectarines.) 


z pér-i_pé-ti-a, s. (Gr. wepuréreca wore} 


itinerant; perambu- 


=a turning about, from mepurerjs (peripetis 
= ou ng reo : pref. peri-, and mimtw (piptd 
= to fall. : 


Old Drama: The sudden reversal or dis- 
closure of circumstances on which the plot in 
a tragedy hinges ; the denouement of a play. 


* pé-riph’-ér-al, a. (Eng. peripher(y); -al. 
ertaining to, constituting, or of riedlie 
of a periphery ; peripheric, 


peripheral-resistance, s. 
Physiol.: The resistance offered in the 


marine ; go, pdt, 
=6; ey=4a; qu=kw. 


capillaries to those portions of the blood 
which move along the periphery of the vessel 
rather than to its ceutre. (Foster.) 


* pér-iph-ér-al-ly, adv. [Eng. peripheral; 
oly. vt naw. eanner! so as to be 


-) 
periphe 


pér-i-phér-ic, pér-i-phér-ic-al, a. 

(Eng. peripher(y) ; ~ic, -ical; Fr. périphérique.] 

* I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Pertaining to, constituting, or of the 
nature of a periphery. 

2. Around the outside of an organ; ex- 
ternal. 

II, Bot.: Around the circumference, (Used 
specially of the endosperm with respect to the 
embryo of a seed.) 


* J Peripheric type of animals : 
Zool. ; Vou Baer’s name for Radiata. 


peripheric-paralysis, s. 
Pathol, ; Progressive muscularatrophy (q.v.). 


* pér-i-phér-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. peri: 
pherical ; -ly.] Round, so as to form a circle. 
” ha 
Honig. Gardeners Chrontda, We wae ae 
r-i-phér-i-co-, pref. [PerirHeric.] Con- 
sy with the periphery. 
peripherico-terminal, s. 
Bot., &c.: Of or belonging to the circum- 
ference and the apex of a body. 


pé-riph’-ér-y, * pe-rif-e-rie, s. [Lat. peri- 
rr aol from Gr. wepipépeca (peri- 
Ghamayan the circumference of a circle: pref. 
peri-, and a (pherd)=to carry. Fr. péri- 
phérie; Ital. & Sp. periferia.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: The ontside or superficial 
portions of a body ; the surface. 
“By the a of new cells of the yolk to its 
peri ."—Todd & Bowman ; Physiol. Anat., li. 582. 


2. Geom., &c. : The bounding line of a plane 
figure ; the perimeter ; the circumference. 


¢ -i_-phé-rin’-thi-iim, s._ (Pref. i- ; 
Pe. danse = bearing, on voce eathon 
= a flower. 


Bot,: The Periclinium (q.v.). (Richard.) 
pér-i_phrase,s. (PertrHRasis.] 
* pér’-i- ase, vt. & & (Fr. périphraser.] 


(PERIPHRASE, s.]} 

A. Trans. : To express one word by many; 
to express by circumlocution. 

B, Intrans.: To use circumlocution. 


riph’-ra-sis, s. (Lat., from Gr. repidpacis 
gfe ts : pref. prt; and pacts (p rasis) 
=a ~f q.v.) . périphrase ; Ital. & Sp. 
pe 
Rhet.: The use of more words than are 
necessary to ress the idea desired to be 
conveyed; a figure employed to avoid a 
common and trite manner of speaking ; cir- 
cumlocution. 


“He [the dead] must be mentioned the 
Abipones as ‘the man who does not now exist,’ or 
eg — "—Tylor: Early Hist. M nd 
ch. ¥! 


pér-i-phrias’-tic, *pér-i-phras’-tic-al, 
a. (Gr. mepippacrixds (periphrastikos), from 
mepibpacis (periphrasis) = periphrasis (q.v.) ; 
Fr. périphrastique.} aving the nature or 
character of periphrasis; characterized by 
periphrasis; expressing or expressed in more 
words than are necessary ; circumlocutory. 


periphrastic-conjugation, s. 

Gram.: A term borrowed from Latin gram- 
marians to express a verbal combination as 
distinct from a direct formation from the in- 
finitive or its stem; ¢g., Lat. dicturus swm 
=Iam going (or about) to speak ; obtemper- 
andum est legibus = The laws must (or are to) 
be obeyed; Fr. J’ai été=I have been; Je 
viens de parler = I have just spoken. 
Sr-i-_phras’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. peri- 

: pre rae 3 -ly.) 2 ae manner ; 
with periphrasis or circumlocution. 


ér-i-phyI’-li-a, s. pl. (Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
s Soe eed =a leaf.) 
Bot.: Link’s name for the squamul in the 
flower of grasses. 
pér-i-_pla-né’-ta, s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
tet oa (planétes) = a wanderer.) : 


peripherally—perisporangium 


Entom.; An approximate synonym of Blatta 
(v.). 


pér’-i-plast, s. (Gr. repurrAdeow (periplassd) = 
to smear one thing over another, to form a 
mould : pref. peri-, and mAdaow (plassd) = to 
forma mould4 
Physiol.: The intercellular substance or 
matrix in which the organized structures of a 
tissue aie embedded, 


pé-rip'-1d-ca, s. (Gr. mepurdony eit ed = 
a twining round, from the habit of the plants.) 
Bot,: The typical genus of the tribe Peri- 
ploceew, The very acrid milk of Periploca 
reca is used in the Hast to poison wolves. 
he fragrant flowers of P. aphylla are eaten 
by the Hindoos, The fibre, mixed with that 
ot Leptadenia Spurtiwm, makes good cordage, 


pér-i-plo—gS-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. periploc(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Asclepiadaces, 


* pér’ -i-plis, s. [Lat., from Gr. mepimAous 
(periplous): pref. peri-, and mAovs (plous) =a 
sailing ; rAéw (pled) = to sail.) A voyage round 
@ certain sea or sea-coast ; circumnavigation. 


pér-ip-neu-m6d-ni-a, s. [Pref pert, 
and Eng. pneumonia (q-v.).] e same ag 
PNEUMONIA (q.V.). 


pér-ip-neu-mén-ic, a, [Gr. mepurvevporexds 
(peripnewmonikos), from mepurvevporia (perip- 
neumonia) = _ i eee abirane (q.v.)3 Fr. périp- 
neumonique; Ital. & Sp. peripnewmonico.] Of 
or pertaining to peripneumonia, 


pér-ip-net-mon-y, s. [Peripneumonta.] 


pér-i-pd-lyg’-on a [Pref. peri-, and 
Eng. polygonal aed ; 
Crystall,; Having a great number of sides 
or angles, 


pé-rip-tér-al, a. [Peripreros.] 

Greek Arch.: Surrounded by a row of 
columns ; applied espec. to a temple in which 
the cella is surrounded by columns, those on 
the flank being distant one intercolumniation 
from the wall. 


pé-rip’-tér-ds, s. [Gr., from mepi (peri) = 
around, and rrepév(pteron) = a row; Fr, périp- 
tére; Ital. & Sp. periptero.) 
Greek Arch. ; A peripteral building. 


* pé-rip’-tér-oiis, a. [Peripreros.] 
I. Ord. Lang. . Feathered on all sides, 
Il. Technically : 
1. Greek Arch. : Peripteral. 


2. Bot.: Surrounded by a wing-like ex- 
pansion. 
pé-rip’-tér-y, s. [Perrpreros.] 


Greek Arch, : The range of insulated columns 
round the cella of a temple. 


pér-i-sare,s. (Gr. repicapxos (perisarkos) = 
surrounded with flesh: pref. peri-, and odp§ 
(sarz), genit. wapkds (sarkos) = flesh.] 
Zool. : Prof. Allman’s name for the chitinous 
envelope secreted by many Hydrozoa, 


* pé-rise’-i-an (sc as sh), a. & s. (Gr. mepi- 
oxos (periskios) = throwing a shadow all 
round: pref. peri-, and Gr. ond (skia) =a 
shadow ; Fr. periscien.) 

A, As adj.: Baring the shadow moving all 
round in the course of the day. 


B. As subst. : One of the Periscii (q..). 


Pé-risc’-i-i (sc as sh),s. pl. ([Lat.] [Pert- 
scIAN.] The inhabitants of the polar circles, 
whose shadows move round, and at certain 

riods of the year describe a complete circle 
in the course of the day. 


pér-i-scope, s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. cxoréw 
(skoped) =to look, to observe.) 
1. A general, comprehensive summary. 
2. An instrument, employed in submarine 
navigation, which deflects light rays into a 
tube from any point above the horizon. 


ér-i-scdp’-ic, pér-i-scdp’-ic-al, a. [Per- 
“s ISCOPE. } Niovlie all round or on all sides. 
periscopic-lens, s. 
Optics: A lens invented by Woolaston for 
microscopes. It consisted of two plano-convex 
lenses, ground to the same radius, and having 
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between their plane surfaces a thin plate of 
metal with a circular aperture one-fifth of the 
focal length. The central aperture was filled 
up with a cement of the same refractive power 
as thelens. Subsequently the lens was made 
of one solid piece of glass, in the periphery of 
which . groove was cut and filled with black 
cement, 


periscopic-spectacles, s. pl. 

Optics: Spectacles having concavo-convex 
lenses, with their curvature in the same direc 
tion as that of the eye, for increasing the 
distinctness of objects when viewed obliquely. 
They were invented by Woolaston. Brewster 
says that they give more imperfect vision 
than common spectacles, as they increase the 
aberration both of figure and of colour. 


pér-ish, *per-isch, *per-issh-en, 
*per-ysh, * perche, * persch, * persch, 
v.i. & t. (Br. periss-, root of pr. par. of périr = 
to perish, from Lat. pereo = to perish, to come 
tonaught, from per = through, thoroughly, and 
eo = to go; Sp. & Port. perear; Ital. perire.] 
A, Intransitive : 
1, To be destroyed, to come to naught, te 
decay. 
“So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes, 
When all of Genius which can perish dies.” 
Byron: Death of Sheridan, 
2. To die ; to lose life or vitality in any way. 
“TI perish with hunger."”—Luke xv. 17. 
3. To waste away gradually; to decay, tc 
wither or fall away. 


“Like as wax melteth before the fire, so let the 
wicked perish at the presence of God."”—Psaim lxviiL 2 


4, To be lost eternally. 

*B. Transitive : 

1, To cause to perish ; to destroy, to ruin, 
“Thy flinty heart... 


Might in th; lace perish Margaret.” 
Reon °2 Henry VL, ili, & 


2. To pierce ; to go or pass through. 


“ Almighty God shewed to hym his syde, handes, and 
ee ae with the spere and nayles."—Life of 


of Arimathea, p. 81, L 28. 

pér-ish-a-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. perishable; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being perish- 
able ; perishableness. 

“Heraclitus was the first to proclaim . . . the 
mutuability and perishabdility of all individual 
things."—Lewes ; History of Philosophy, i. 74. 

pér-ish-a-ble, a. [Fr. périssable.} Liable 
to perish ; subject to decay ; of short duration ; 
not lasting or enduring. 


““ A change at hand, and an o’erwhelming doom 
To perthabie beings.” Byron; pre Earth, 1. 2.3 


pér-ish-a-ble-néss, «= [Eng. perishable ; 
~ness.) The quality or atate of being perish- 
able; liability to decay or destruction. 


“Suppose an island separate from all commerce, but 
beviae nothing because of its commonness and perish- 
ableness fit to RUDELY the place of money.”—Locke : 
Civil Government, ch. v., § 48. 


pér-ish-a-bly, adv. (Eng. perishad(le) ; -ly.] 
In a perishable or perishing manner. 


* pér-ish-mént, s.  [Eng. perish; -ment.] 
he act or state of perishing. 

“So to bestow life is no perishment, but avauntage.” 

—Udal ; John xii. 
r’-i-sdme, s. 
a =the bod 

Zool. ; The coriaceous or caleareous integu- 
ment of the Echinodermata, 

pér-i-spérm, pér-i-spérm’-i-iim, s 
(Pref. peri-, and Gr. omépya (sperma) = seed.] 

Botany? 

1. (Of the form perisperm): The name given 
by Richard to the testa of a seed ; a portion 
of the tissue of the albumen remaining in some 
plants when the seed is developed. 

2. (Of the form perispermium): Jussieu's 
name for the albumen of a seed. 


pér-i-spérmi-ic, a. [Eng. perisperm; -te.] 
Bot. : Furnished with albumen, 
“ rispermi al : 
widceine to that ee "the See 
cleus alone. '—Balfour ; Botany, § 587. 
pér-is-phér-ic, pér-is-phér-ic-al, a. 
(Pref. peri-, and Gr, opaipa (sphaira) =a ball, 
asphere.] Round, globular. 
pér-i-spo-rin’-gi-iim, s._ (Pref. peri-, and 
Eng., &c. sporangium (q.v.).] 
Bot, ; The indusium of ferns when it sur- 
rounds the sori. 


(Pref. peri-, and Gr. c@ua 
y-] 


i VO 7D ORE RGA OT ee 
boil, bop ; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=% 
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pér’-i-spore, s. (Pref. peri-, and Gr. omépos 
(sporos) =a seed,] 
Bot. ; The outer covering of a spore, 


pér-i-spor-i-a’-cé-i, s. pl. (Mod, Lat. 
perispori(um); Lat. masc. pl, adj, suff, -acet.] 
Bot.: A sub-order of Ascomycetous Fungi, 
established by Fries. The receptacles or 
erithecia are closed till they begin to decay. 
Ruclei never softening into a gelatinous mass 5 
asci generally large; sporidia indefinite in 
number. Generally parasites. 


pér-i-spor’-i-itim, s. [PerisPorn.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Perisporiacei 

(q.v.). 

pé-ris-s0-dic’-tyl-a, s. pl. [Gr. meproco- 
Sdxtvdos (perissodaktulos) = having a super- 
fluous number of fingers or toes: meptoads 
(perissos) = superabundant, and dd«zvdos (dak- 
tulos) = a finger or toe.) 

1. Zool. : In Owen’s classification a section 
of Ungulata. The hind feet are odd-toed in 
all, and the fore feet in all but the Tapiride 
and the Brontotheride. Dorsolumbar_verte- 
bre never less than twenty-three. Femur 
with a third trochanter. Horns, if present, 
not paired, exceptin the extinct Diceratherium. 
Usually there is but one horn; if two are 

resent, they are in the median line of the 
toa one behind the other, not supported by 
bony horn-cores, Stomach simple; cxcum 
large and capacious. The section is now 
usuaily divided into seven families : Corypho- 
dontidz, Brontotheride, Paleotheride, Ma- 
erauchenide, Rhinoceride, Tapiride, and 
Equide, of which the first four are extinct. 

2. Palewont.: They were differentiated froin 
the Artiodactyla (q.v.) as early as the Eocene 
Tertiary. [TELEODACTYLA.] 


pé-ris-sd-dae’-tyle, s. & a. 
TYLA.] 
_A. As subst. : Any individual of the ungulate 
section Perissodactyla (q.v.). 
B. As adj.: Belonging to, or having the 
characteristics of, the Perissodactyla. 


* pé-ris-sd-168-Yc-al, a. [Eng. perissolog(y) ; 
-ical.) Redundant or excessive in words. 


pér-is-sdl-0-gy, s. [Fr. périssologie, froin 
Gr. meprogodoyta ( perissologia), from mepirads 
(perissos) = excessive, and Adyos (logos)=a 
word ; Ital. & Lat. perissologia ; Sp. perisologia.] 

| Superfluous or excessive words or talk ; much 
talk to little purpose ; macrology. 


{ pér-i-stich’-y-tim,s. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
oraxus (stuchus) = an ear of corn. ] 


[PERISSODAC- 


Bot.: Panzer’s name for the glumes of 
grasses. ; 
pér-is'’-ta-lith, s. [Pref. peri-; Gr. torque 


(histémi)=to stand, and Atéos 
stone.] 
Archeol.: A series of standing stones sur- 
{ rounding an object, as a barrow or burial 
mound. 


(lithos) =a 


pér-i-stal’-sis, s, 
Physiol.: The peculiar contractile movement 
described under peristaltic motion (q.v.) 


pér-i-stal’-tic, * pér-i-stal’-tick, a. [Gr. 

_ mepistaAdrixds (peristaltikos), from meprotéAAw 
(peristello) = to surround: pref. peri-, and Gr. 
oréAAw (stelld) = to place; Fr. péristaltique ; 
Ital. & Sp. peristaltico.] 

Physiol. : Of or belonging to the vermicular 
contraction and motion of vascular canals, 
as the alimentary, the circulating, and the 
generative tubes. (Owen.) 


peristaltic-motion, s. 

Physiol. : The motion of the circular fibres 
of the alimentary canal, occurring in suc- 
cession from above downwards, and forcing 
the food before them, as a fluid may be driven 
along a tube by squeezing it. The motion is 
mos obvious in the small intestine. 


pér-i-stil-tic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. peristaltic; 
-wl, -ly.) Ina peristaltic manner, 


pér-is-tér-i-a, s. [Gr. meptoréprov (peris- 
terion), dimin. from mepiotepa (peristera) =a 
dove.] 

Bot.: A genus of Maxillaride. Peristeria 
elata is the Dove, or Holy Ghost, plant, so 
called because the glumes of the orchida- 
ceous flower are like a hovering dove, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, 0 = 6; ey = a; qu=kw. 


‘pér-i-style, S. 


perispore—periuterine 


pér-is-tér’-i-6n, s. [Gr. meprorepedy (peris- 
teredn) = (1) a dovecot, (2) a kind of verbena ; 
meprotepa. (peristerd) = a pigeon.) 
Bot. ; The herb vervain, 


pér-ist’-ér-ite, s. [Gr. reprorepa (peristera) 
=a pigeon ; suff. -ite (Min.). | 
Min. : An iridescent, whitish variety of 
Albite (q.v.), the colours of which were sup- 
posed to resemble those of the neck of a 
pigeon, Found in Canada. 


pér-i-sté-thiis, s. ([Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
ar0os (stéthos) = the breast. ] 

Ichthy. : Agenus of Acanthopterygii, family 
Cataphraeti. Head parallelopiped, upper sur- 
face and sides long ; each preorbital prolonged 
into a flat process, projecting beyond the 
snout. One continuous dorsal, or two dorsals, 
of which the second is the more developed, Two 
free pectoral appendages ; no teeth; barbels 
on lower jaws. Ten species are known ; one, 
Peristethus cataphractwm, from the Mediter- 
ranean ; eight from the Atlantic, and one from 
the Pacific. 


pér-is’-td-le, s. Same as PERISTALSIS. 


pér-i-sto-mAt’-ie, a. (Eng. peristom(e); 
-atic.] Of or pertaining toa peristome; of the 
nature ofa peristome. (Balfour: Botany, § 51.) 


pér-i-stome, pér-i-sto’-mi-iim, s. [Gr. 
meptaToutos ( peristomios)= round a mouth or 
aperture: pref. peri-, and o7épua (stoma)= the 
mouth. } 

1. Bot. : The interior apparatus surrounding 
the margin of the sporangium of a moss. It 
is just inside the annulus, and normally econ- 
sists of two rows of cilia or teeth, multiples 
of four, and varying in number from four to 
eighty. 

2. Zoology: 

2 The margin of the aperture in a univalve 
shell. 

(2) The projecting rim or border surround- 
ing the edge of the calyx in Vorticella. 

(3) The peristomial space (q.v.). 


pér-i-sto’-mi-al, a. [Eng. peristom(e) ; -ial.] 
Of or pertaining to a peristome. 


peristomial-space, s, 


Zool.; A space between the mouth and the 
circumference of the dise in Actinia, 


pér-i-sto’-mi-iim, s. [Perisrome.] 


* pér-i-stréph’-ic, a. [Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
oTpégw (strepho) = to turn.) Turning round ; 
revolving, rotatory ; applied to the paintings 
of a panorama, 


pér-is’-trd-phé, s.  [Gr. meproTpog~y (peri- 
strophé) =a turning round: pref. peri-, and 
etpody (strophé)=a turning, from otpépw 
(strepho) = to turn.] 

Bot.: A genus of Diclipteree. Peristrophe 
tinctoria, a bushy plant, common in woods 
around Calcutta, is largely cultivated in 
Midnapore for the dye. 


[Lat. peristylium, from Gr. 
meptatudoy (peristulon): pref. peri-, and Gr. 
orvAos (stulos) =a pillar, a column; Fr. péri- 
style; Ital. & Sp. peristilio.] 

Arch. : An open court within a house, having 
a colonnade around it, by which the principal 
apartments were reached ; the exact reverse 
of the peripteros, though the samein character, 
the one being inside,-the other outside a 
building, 


pér-i-styl’-i-tim, s. [See prnisryiz.] _ 
pér-i-_sys-to-lé, s. [Pref peri-, and Eng. 
systole (q.V-). | 
fathol. ; The interval that subsists between 


the systole and diastole of the heart. It is 
only perceptible in the dying. 


* pér-ite, a. (Lat. peritus.] [EXPERIENCE, S.J 
Skilled, skilful, experienced. 
pér-i-the’-ci-tim, s. [Gr. mepiOyjmn (peri- 
theké) = a lid, a cover.] 
Botany: 

(1) The part of a lichen in which the asci 
are immersed. 

_(2) The part which contains the reproduc- 
tive organs of Spheeria and its allied fungals; 
the small, flat receptacles in which asci are 
formed in the Pyrenomycetous fungals, 


* pér-i’-tion, s. [PsrisH.] Perishing, annie 
hilation. (Bp. Hall: Works, vi. 411.) 


pé-rit’-d-mois, a, (Gr. mepttomos (perito 
mos) = cut off all round, abrupt, steep: pref. 
peri-, and téyos (tomos) = a piece cut off.) 
Crystall, & Min. ; Cleaving in more: direc- 
tions than one, parallel to the axis, the faces 
being all of one quality. 


pér-i-td-né'-al, pér-i-to-nee'-al,.a. [Mod. 
Lat. peritoneum), peritonce(um); Eng. adj. 
suff. -al.] Of or pertaining to the peritoneum 


pér-i-to-né-itim, * pér-i-to-nee’-tim, « 
[Gr. wepitovaioy (peritonaion): pref. peri-, ant 
zeivw (teind) = to stretch.] 

J, Anat.: A serous membrane, enveloping 
the whole of the abdominal viscera, except 
the open ends of the Fallopian tubes in the 
female, where it becomes continuous with 
their mucous lining. 

2. Zool. : The third tunic in the cloaca of 
the Tunicata (q.v.). 


pér-i-to-ni-tis, s, [Eng. periton(ewm); suff. 
-itis (q-v.).] 

Pathol.: Inflammation of the peritoneum, 
including metro-peritonitis or puerperal peri- 
tonitis, chronic peritonitis, suppurative peri- 
tonitis, tubercular peritonitis, and adhesive 
peritonitis, withencysted inflammatory actions 
and local adhesions of opposed parts. Treat- 
ment must be extremely active and early to be 
of any avail. 


pér-i-tre’-ma, s. 

(tréma) = a hole.] 

Zool. : The raised margin which surrounds 
the breathing-holes of Scorpions. (Owen.) 


pé-rit'-rich-a, s. pl. - [Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
Opcé (thrix), genit. tpixéds (trichos) = a hair.) 
Zool.: An order of Ciliata, inhabiting salt 
and fresh water, by some authorities con- 
sidered the most specialised group, a view in 
which Saville Kent does not coincide, for he 
thinks the Hypotricha should occupy the 
highest place. He enumerates eight families : 
Torquatellide, Dictyocystide, Actinobolide, 
Halteriide, Gyrocoride, Urceolariide, and 
Ophryoscolecide, in which the animalcules 
are free-swimming ; and Vorticellidz, in which 
they are sedentary or attached. 


pé-rit’-rich-an, s. [Mod. Lat. peritrich(a); 
Eng. suff. -an.] Any individual of the order 
Peritricha (q.v.). 

pé-rit’-rich-oiis, a. (Mod. Lat. peritrich(a) ; 
Eng. suff, -ous.] Belonging to the Peritricha 
(q.v.). (Saville Kent: Man. Infusor., ii. 620.) 


pér-i-tro’-chi-iim, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
mepitpoxeov (peritrochion), from mept (peri) = 
about, around, and tpoxés (trochos) =a wheel.} 
Mech.: A wheel or circle concentric with 
the base of a cylinder, and movable together 
with it about an axis. [AXIs, s., 3.] 


pér-i-troém’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. peri- 
trom(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idee.} 

Zool.: A family of hypotrichous Ciliata, 
combining the characters of the Chlamydodon- 
tide and the Oxytrichide. There is a single 

_ genus Peritromus (q.v.). 


pé-rit/-ré-miis, s. (Pref. peri-, and Gr. 
tpouos (tremos)= a quivering ; Tpoew (¢romed) 
= to quiver.} 

Zool.: The sole genus of the family Peri- 
tromidz(q.v.), There is but one species, Peri- 
tromus emme, resembling Kerona polyporum, 
but uniformly ciliated on the under surface. 


pé-rit’-ré-pal, p&-rit’-rd-poiis, a. (Gr. 
mepttpotos (peritropos), from pref, peri-, and 
TpéTw (trepo) = to turn.)} 
*1, Ord. Lang. : Rotatory, circuitous. 
2. Bot. (Of the embryo of a seed): Directed 
from the axis to the horizon. : 


pér-i-typh-l7’-tis, s, (Pref. peri-, and Eng. 
typhlitis. 

Pathol.: The extension of inflammatory 
typhlitis (q.v.) to the peritoneum of the ad- 
jacent intestine and abdominal wall; now 
generally diagnosed as appendicitis (q.v.) 


pér-i-t-tér-ine, a. (Pref. peri-, and Eng. 
uterine.) 


Anat. : Surrounding the uterus. There is a 
periuterine hematocele and a phlegmon. 


(Pref. peri-, and tpiya 


pot, 


vascular, 


perivascular—permanent 


Riel a Ba a a, (Pref. peri-, and Eng. | * par sired “Wy, * per-jured-lie, adv. 
~ly. 


Anat.: Of or belonging to structure 
surrounding a blood vessel. There are peri- 
vascular canals and lymphaties. 


pér-i-vis-cér-al, a. [Pref. peri-, and Eng. 
— (q.v.).] 
nat.: Applied to the surroundin, 
the viscera. It is often divided into prea. 
a mene by vertical lamelle between the 
y walls and the digestive sac of the Acti- 
nozoa, 


‘pér-i- * ~ * per-re-wig, 
2 per-ri-wig, J Seceitind per-wicke, 
* per-wig, *per-wigge,s. [0. Dut. 
peruyk, from Fr. perruque=a peruke (q.v.).] 
A peruke, a wig. [Wie, s.] 
*periwig-pated, «. Wearing a peri- 
wig or wig, 
utd a periwig-pated fellow.” — Shakesp, : 
* pér-i- v.t. [Pertwic, s.] To dress ina 
wig or anything resembling a wig. 
Sea ae ites ee. 
Dryden: Art of Poetry, i 
* pér-i-winke, s. [Periwic.] 
pér-i-win’-kle (1), pér-ri-win-kle, 
* pér-i-win-cle, s. [A corrupt. of A.S. 
pinewincle, perhaps from Lat. pinna, pina = 
8 muscle, and A.S. wincla = a winkle, 
Zoology: 
1, Sing. : The oo Littorina (q.v.). Lit- 
torina littorea is the common periwinkle. 
The periwincle, prawn, the wecg Sae the ayer ly 
2. Pl.: The family Littorinide. 
‘pér-i_win-kle (2), * 2 
Seger nt oy ae 
vinca, vincapervinea, from vincio=to bind ; 
Fr. pervenche.] 
Bot, : The genus Vinca (q.v.). 


* p3r-i-wink-lin wit ; 
an Wiuding tenes pam im eos 
round plants. 


“The winkling porch that wind! 
Fd aan close +. A aaa aoe 
rewer. 


leads 
's cell.” 
Lingua, iv. 2 


zs * ene—' * per-i- 
ag at vies aheeent mid, Eng. pere 
= pear; , the same as GENITING (q.v.). ] 
A variety of early-ripening pear ; a geniting. 
“She was wel more blisful on to see 
Than is the newe pergencte tree.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 3,249. 
* pér-ju-ra-tion, s. (Eng. perjur(e); -ation.] 
Deroy. (Fox, in Maitland: Essays on Re- 
Sorm, p. 583.) _ 


-pér-jire, * par-jure, * per-jewre, ».t. 
{Fr. parjurer, se parjwrer = to forswear one’s 
self, from Lat. perjuro = to forswear ; pepe 
=f j person, from per-, used in a bad 


per) 
sense (as Eng. for- in forswear), and juro= to 
swea_; O. Fr. perjurer ; Sp. & Port. pergurar ; 
Ttal. pergiurare. } 
*1. To cause to swear falsely; to make 
perjured or forsworn. 
“ Want will perjure 
The ne’er-touch'd vestal.” 
Shakesp, : Antony & Cleopatra, lil 12 
2 To swear falsely. 
“That sacked sacar ger penne’ apr 
ieiaie Kail Spenser: FQ. Il. x1. 10, 
8.. Reflex. : To forswear; to swear falsely 
to an oath in judicial proceedings : as, He has 
perjured himself. 
*4,. To make a false oath to; to swear 
falsely to. (J. Fletcher.) 

* pér-ju s. [O. Fr. (Fr. parjure); Sp. & 
Port. perjuro, from Lat. perjurus.] [PERJURE, 
.j] A perjured person. 

“ Why, he comes in likea 
—Shakesp.: Love's Labour's 

pér'—jired, pa. par. & a, [Persure, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1, Having sworn falsely ; forsworn. 

2. Sworn falsely. a 

For at re gee pete do dote.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. & 


re, wearing papers.” 
ast, iv. 3. 


ng. perjured ; ] Ima perjured manner, 


“So graueli and so confideutlie say ye than, and so 
im utlie, so rashiie, so periuredtie recaut and saie 
veered '—Bp, Gardener } Of True Obedience ; To the 


pér’-jir-ér, * per-jur-our, s. (Eng. per- 
jure), v.; -er.) One who perjures himself ; 
one who wilfully and knowingly takes a false 
oath lawfully administered. 

* pér-jiir’-i-oiis, * pér’-jur-oiis, a. [Lat. 
perjuriosus,, from perjurus.] [PERJURE, v.] 
Guilty of perjury; perjured; containing 
perjury. 

“ Puff 4 
Ban. Jenson’ Beary san cute? Ris thiomour, nauk) 


pér-jir-y, s. [Lat. perjurium, from perjuro 
= to perjure, to forswear; Fr. parjure; Sp. & 
Port. perjurio; Ital. pergiurio.}) The act of 
swearing falsely, or of violating an oath; 
specif., in law the act or crime of wilfully 
making a false oath or affirmation in judicial 
proceedings. 
“ The crime of wilful is 
by Sir Baw Coke, to be's crime committed. whes 
a lawful oath is administered in some judicial pro- 
ceeding, to a person who swears wilfully, absolutely, 
and y, in a matter material to the ane or point 
in question."—Blackstone > Comment., bk. iv., ch. 10, 


pérk (1), s. [A variant of perch (2), s. (q-v.).] 
1, A pole placed horizontally, on which yarns, 
&c,, are hung to dry, also a peg for similar 
purposes. (Prov.) 
2. A measure of 5} yards. (In this sense 
pron. pérk.) 

pérk (2), s. [PArK.] 

* perk, * péark, * pérke, a. [Welsh perc 
= compact, trim ; pereu = to trim, to smarten ; 
percus = smart; pert=smart, spruce; pertu 
=tosmarten. Skeat connects it with Prov. 
Eng. sprack= brisk, lively ; Ir. spraic=spright- 
liness ; Icel. sparkr=lively.] [PErRt.] Pert, 
smart, brisk, trim, spruce, airy, jaunty, perky. 

= woont in the winde wagge their wriggle tayles, 
P as a peacocke; but non it availes.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; Feb. 
perk (1), v.i. (Etym. doubtful] To peer; to 
look sharply and closely. 


* perk (2), v.t. & i. [(PeRK, a.] 
A, Trans.: To make smart or trim; to 
prank; to dress up. 
B. Intrans. : To act saucily or jauntily. 


“If, after all, a ice think it a disgrace, 
That Edward's miss vor as it in your face.” 
Pope: Epilogue to Jane Shore. 


perk @), *perke, v.t. & i. [Prob. a variant 
or ()), v., or of prick, v.] 
A. Trans. ; To prick up; to hold up. 
“The squirrel . . . there whisks his brush, 
And perks his ears.” Cowper: Task, vi. 318. 
B. Intrans. : To perch. 
“ And, with an awkward briskness not its own, 
Looking around, and perking on the throne, 
Tehmepoant seed.” wrchill: The Re 
érk’-ét, s. [Eng. perk (1), s.; dimin. suff. -et.J 
A little perk or pole, 


pér’-kin, s. [For perrylcin, from perry, and 
dimin. suff. -kin.] A kind of weak perry. 


pér-ki-néss, s. ([Eng. perky; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being perky ; jauntiness, 
sauciness, 


“The unconcerned audacity of the whole face, even 
the perkiness of the whiskers."—Lvening Standard, 
Nov. 14, 1885. 


pérk-ing, a. (Perk (1), v.) Sharp, keen, 


inquisitive. 


* Pér-kin-ism, s. [See def.] 

Hist. & Med.: The system of treating 
disease and removing local pain by means of 
metallic tractors (q.v.), advocated by Dr. 
Elisha Perkins, 


* Pér’-kin-ist, s. [Perxryism.] One who sup- 
ports or practises Perkinism. 


* pér-kin-ist’-ic, a. [Eng. Perkinist ; -ic.) 
Relating to or belonging to Perkinism. 


pérk-y, a. [Eng. perk, a.; -y.] Pert, perk, 
trim, jaunty, saucy. 


pér-la, s. [Etym. doubtfal.] 
Entom.: The typieal genus of the Perlide 
(q.v.). Perla caudata, the Stone-fly, is brown 
in colour, and appearsin April. It is an ex- 
cellent bait for trout. . 
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pér-la/-ceoiis(ceas sh),a, (PEARLActous.) 


pér-las’-tég, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Marsupialia. Two 
species are known from the Middle Purbecks. 


pér’-li-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. perl(a); Lat, 
fem, pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Entom, : Stone-flies ; the only family of the 
suborder Plecoptera (q.v.). Head large, quad- 
rate ; antenne, many jointed, tapering ; three 
ocelli goa present, wings with elongated 
cells divided by cross-veins, the hinder pair 

broader than the anterior ones, and in repose 
so folded as closely to enwrap the abdomen. 
Body long, abdomen often ending in two- 
jointed filaments; legs powerful; tarsi three- 
jointed ; the larvi are like the adults except 
in wanting wings. They live in running 
water, The perfect insect is found on plants 
near streams; they are inert, and allow 
themselves to be readily captured. Several 
species are British. 


pérl-ite, s. [Ger. perl = pearl; suff. -ite 
(Petrol). ep ag Mp 
Petrol, : A variety of obsidian (q.v.) with an 
enamel-like lustre and a gray colour. Struc- 
ture, usually granular, fine to coarse-grained, 
occasionally spherulitic. Sub-translucent to 
opaque. Under the microscope it exhibits 
numerous more or less elliptical or spheroidal 
eracks, which are due to the contraction of 
the ruck while cooling. 


pér-lit’-ic, a. [Eng. perlit(e) ; suff. -ic.] 
Petrol, : Of the structure of perlite; having 
somewhat» concentric and approximately 
spheroidal or elliptical figures developed from 
numerous minute cracks of varying curvature. 
Observed not only in perlite (q.v.) but in 
Trachylyte (q.v.). (Rutley.) 


* pér’-lotis, a. [Partous, Perrious.] 


* pér-lis-tra’tion, s. [Lat. perlustratus, 
pa. par. of perlustro=—to wander through: 
per = through, and lustro = to wander.) The 
act of viewing or inspecting all over. 


“By the perlustration of such famous cities”— 
Howell : Instruct. for Travellers, p. 169. 


* pér’-ma, s. [Ital. perma; Fr. perme; Turk. 
permeh, from Gr. wépawa (perama)=a place 
for crossing, a ferry ; Ger. prahm; Prov. Eng. 

rame, pram, praam =a flat-bottomed boat.] 


Pp 
A small Turkish boat. (Bailey.) [Praam.] 


* per-ma-gy,s. [Turk. permedji.] Aman who 
rows or manages a perma, or small Turkish 
boat, (Bailey.) 


*pér’-man-a_ble, a. [Lat. permaneo = to re- 
main, to endure.] Permanent. 


pér’-ma-nenc¢e, pér’-ma-nen-cy, s. [Fr. 
permanence, from permanent = permanent 
(q.v.); Sp. & Port. permanencia ; Ital. perma- 
nenza.) The quality or state of being per- 
manent; continuance or fixedness in the same 
state, place, or duration. 

“Neither was there ever any of the ancients before 
Christianity, that held the soul's future permanency 
after death, who did not likewise assert its pre- 
existence, "—Cudworth > /ntellectual System, p. 89. 

"| For a permanency: For a fixed time; nob 

temporarily. 


pér’-ma-nent,a. [Fr., from Lat. permanens, 
pr. par. of permaneo = to remain, to endure: 
per = through, throughout, and maneo= to re- 
main; Sp., Port., & Ital. permanente.) 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1. Continuing in the same state, place, or 
condition; durable; not temporary or 
changing; lasting, abiding, fixed; remaining 
unaltered or unremoved. 

2. Of long continuance. 

II, Bot.: The same as PERSISTENT (q.v.). 
Used chiefly of leaves. 

permanent-ink,s. A solution of nitrate 
of silver thickened with sap-green or cochineal, 
used for marking linen. 


permanent-way, s. 

Rail.-eng. : The finished road-bed and track, 
including bridges, viaducts, crossings, and 
switches. The term is used in contradistine- 
tion to a temporary way, such as is made in 
construetion, for removing the soil of cuttings 
and making fillings. 

permanent-white, s. 

Chem.: Barie sulphate; it is used as a 


——————— 
DOU, by ; PdUt, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion + zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 


= 
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water-colour pigment, and in the manufacture 
of fine earthenware, 


pér-ma-nert-ly, adv. [Eng. permanent ; 
ly.) In a permanent state or manner; last- 
ingly ; with long continuance ; ina fixed state 
‘or place. 


pér-min’-ga-nate, s. [Eng. permangan(ic) ; 
ate.) 
Chem. : A salt of permanganic acid. 


permanganate of potash, s. 

Chem. : KoMn Og. The principal ingredient 
in the preparation known as Condy’s Fluid. 
It is a powerful antiseptic and deodorizer. 


pér-man-gan‘ic, a. (Pref. per-, and Eng. 
manganic.] Derived from or containing man- 
ganic acid, 


permanganic-acid, s. 

Chem.: HoMn 0g. Hydrogen permangan- 
ate. Obtained by dissolving potassium per- 
manganate in dilute sulphuric acid, and 
distilling the solution at 60-70°. It passes 
over in violet-coloured vapours, and con- 
denses to a dark green liquid, having a 
metallic lustre. When exposed to the air it 
absorbs moisture greedily, and acts as a 
powerful oxidising agent. 


*pér-mAn’-sion, s. [Lat. permansio, from 
permaneo=to remain.) Continuance, per- 
manence, durableness. (Pearson: On the Creed, 
art. 10.) 


pér-meé-a-bil-ity, s. [Fr. perméabilité, 
from perméable = permeable (q.v.).] The 
quality or state of being permeable. 


pér-mé-a-ble, a. [Lat. permeabilis, from 
permeo=to permeate (q.v.); Fr. perméable ; 
Sp. permeable; Ital. perneabile.] Capable of 
being permeated or passed through without 
rupture or displacement of parts ; admitting 
or capable of permeation; yielding passage ; 
penetrable; used espec. of substances which 
allow the passage of fluids. 


per’-mé-a-bly, adv. [Eng. permead(Ic) ; -ly.] 
Ina permeable manner ; 80 as to be permeable, 
pér’-mé-a-m6-tér, s. An instrument for 
measuring magnetic permeability. 
)pér’-mé-ant, a. [Lat. permeans, pr. par. of 
permeo = to permeate (q.v.).] Passing through ; 
ermeating. (Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. 
i., ch. v.) 


per’-mé-ate, v.t. (Lat. permeatus, pa. par. 
of permeo= to pass through: per = through, 
and meo = to pass ; Ital. permeare.] 

1. To pass through the pores or interstices 
of; to penetrate and pass through without 
causing rupture or displacement of the parts 
of the substance passed through ; applied 
espec. to fluids which pass through substances 
of loose texture: as, Water permeates sand. 

2. To penetrate and fill; to pervade. 

“That subtil fiery substance, which permeates and 

pervades the whole world."—Cudworth: Intell. System, 
p. 456, 
pér-mé-a/-tion, s. [Permeate.] The act of 
permeating or passing through the pores or 
interstices of any substance. 


“A mutual in-existence and permeation of one 
another.”—Cudworth: Intell. System, p. 559. 


Pérm-i-an, a. &s. [See A. 1.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or belonging to Perm, a province 
of Russia, separated into two parts by the 
Ural Mountains. 

2. Of or belonging to the rocks described 
under B. 


B. As substantive: 


Geol.: The name given by Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, in Oct. 1841, to a series of strata 
previously looked upon as the base of the 
New Red Sandstone, but which have greater 
affinity to the Carboniferous deposits. The 
two strata are now classified apart, and it is 
recognised that between them runs the great 
break separating the Paleozoic from the 
Secondary strata. Mr. Hull thus divides the 
English Permian strata :— 


N.W. N.E. 
of Eng. of Eng. 


Feet thi 
; Lower Permian . Red and Variegated See 


ery P Sandstone .... 3000 100—250 
Middle Permian, Magnesian Lime- : 
sone and Marl 
Abe. wee cee 10—30 600 
Upper Permian . Red Sandstone and 
Olaysin. cain ste 600 50—100 


permanently—permutably 


The Lower Permian consists of the Penrith 
sandstone. The Labyrinthodont footprints in 
Corncockle Muir quarry, near Duinfries, were 
of this age. There are also angular breccias, 
attributed by Sir Andrew Ramsay to the 
action of floating ice. The Middle Permian 
is best seen upon the coast of Durham and 
Yorkshire, between the Wear and the Tees. 
[MAGNESIAN-LIMESTONE.] The Upper Per- 
mian attains its chief thickness at St. Bees’ 
Head, in Cumberland. In Germany _ two 
types of strata, a Rothliegende and a Zech- 
stein group, exist in the Permian, hence called 
Dyas ‘o.v.). In Russia the Permian rocks 
occupy an area twice the size of France. The 
Permian rocks contain a fauna and flora of 110 
genera and 229 species, viz. plants, 18 genera 
and 26 species. Among animal remains are 
Echinodermata, 2 genera and 2 species; Crus- 
tacea, 4 genera and 29 species; Brachiopoda, 
15 genera and 36 species ; Conchifera, 20 genera 
and 37 species; Gasteropoda, 11 genera and 
26 species; Cephalopoda, 1 genera and 1 
species; Fishes, 11 genera and 26 species ; 
Reptiles, 9 genera and 17 species. No birds or 
mammals. (Htheridge.) Among the plants 
are Psaronius, among the fishes, Palzoniscus, 
and among the reptiles, Proterosaurus (q.v.) ; 
the former are but few compared with those 
of the immediately preceding Carboniferous 
system. Mr. Etheridge believes that the 
Permian rocks in general were deposited in 
isolated basins, probably of fresh water, which 
underwent extreme concentration and chemical 
precipitation. Some salt springs rise in or 
through the formations. There are traces of 
extinct Permian volcanoes in Dumfries and 
Ayrshire. The Permian system is almost 
absent from the United States, and from North 
America generally, there being but a few 
isolated traces of it in the Western States. 
There it is not easy to separate the Permian 
from the Carboniferous, the latter running 
upwards into the former, with no clear line of 
demarkation. 


Permian-period, s. 
Geol.: The period during which the Per- 
mian strata were being deposited. 


Permian-rocks, s. pl. [Permian, B.)} 
Permian-system, s. [(PrrMiay, B.] 
pér-mill’-age, s. Rate per thousand. 


pér-mis’-¢i-ble, a. 
mix thoroughly: per = thoroughly, and 
misceo =to mix.] Capable of being mixed; 
admitting of mixture. 


pér-miss’, s. [Lat. permissum, neut. sing. of 
permissus.] [PERMISSION.] A permitted 
choice or selection ; specif., in rhetoric a figure 
in which the thing is committed to the decision 
of one’s opponent. 


pér-mis-si-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. permissible ; 
-ity.) The quality or state of being permis- 
sible; allowableness. 


* 


[Lat. permisceo = to 


peér-mis’-si-ble, a. [Lat. permissus.] [Prr- 
MISSION.] That may be permitted or allowed ; 
allowable. 


pér-mis-si-bly, adv. [Eng. permissib(le) ; 
-ly.) In a permissible or allowable manner ; 
allowably. 


pér-miss’-idn (ss as sh),s. (Lat. permissio, 
from permissus, pa. par. of permitto= to 
permit (q.v.); Fr. permission; Sp. per- 
mision; Ital. permissione.] The act of per- 
mitting or allowing; libérty, leave, or licence 
given ; authorization, allowance. 
“The... will 


And high permission of all ruling Heaven 
Left him at large.” ‘Milton ORE, 1/212, 


pér-mis'-sive, a. [Lat. permissus, pa. par. of 
permitto = to permit (q.v.).] 

1. Permitting ; granting liberty, leave, or 
permission ; allowing; not hindering or for- 
bidding. 

_*2. Granted, permitted, or allowed without 
hindrance. 

“What permissive gl 
weg left him” tf SMe sa Da, x, 451, 

Permissive Bill, s. 

English Law A bill giving two-thirds of the 
ratepayers ofa parish the right to refuse licences 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor within its 
limits. The great advocate of this measure 
was Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. Motions in its 
favour were seven times defeated between 1864 
and 1876. In 1877, at the suggestion of the 


ér-mis-sive-ly, adv. 
p 


ér-miss -6-ry, a. 
Pp 


* pér-mit’-tange, s. 


* pér-mix, v.t. 


* pér-mut’-a-ble-néss, s. 


Right Hon. John Bright, it was withdrawn, 
and Local Option (q.v.) advocated instead. 


permissive-laws, s. pl. Laws which 
permit certain persons to have or enjoy the 
use of certain things, or to do certain acts. 


permissive-waste, s. 

Law. : The neglect to do necessary repairs. 
{Eng. permissive ; 
-ly.] In a permissive manner ; by permission ; 
without hindrance or prohioition. 

Of, or pertaining to, 
arising from, or based upon permission. 


* pér-mist’-idn (ias y), * pér-mix’-tion 


(x ask), s. [Lat. permistio, permiztio, trom 
permistus, permiatus, pa. par. of permisceo = to 
mix thoroughly ; Fr. permiztion.] The act of 
mixing; the state of being mixed ; mixture. 


pér-mit’, *per-myt, v.t. & 4. [Lat. permitto 


=to let pass through: per= through, and 
mitto=to send. Fr. permetire ; Ital. permettere ; 
Sp. permitir.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To allow by silent consent, or by not 
offering opposition or hindrance ; to suffer or 
allow without prohibition or interference ; to 
look on at and allow a person to act, or &@ 
thing to be done ; to tolerate. 


“Shall we thus permit 
A blasting and a scandalous breath to fall 
On him so near us?” 
Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, v. L 


2. To allow by express consent given; to 
give permission, leave, licence, liberty, or 
authority to; to authorize. 


“Thou art permitted to speadk for thyself."—Acts 
KXVieds 


* 3, To resign; to give over; to refer; to 
leave. 


“ Live well ; how long, how short, permit to heav’n.” 
Milton: P. L,, xi. 554, 


B. Intrans. : To give leave, licence, or per- 
mission; to allow; to suffer: as, To act as 
circumstances permit. 


pér’-mit, s. (Perit, v.] Permission, leave, 


warrant, licence ; specif., a written warrant or 
authority given by officers of the customs or 
excise, or other competent authority, for the 
removal of dutiable goods, as spirits, wines, 
tea, &c., from one place to another 


(Eng. permit; -ance.]} 


1. Ord. Lang.: The act of permitting or allow- 
ing; permission; allowance; leave, 

2. Elect.: Electrostatic capacity depending 
on the power of the dielectric. 


* pér-mit-tee’, s. [Eng. permit; -ee.] Oneto 


whom permission is granted; one to whom 
a permit is granted. 


pér-mit’-tér, s. [Eng. permit, v. 3 -er.] One 


who permits or allows. 


“The permitter, or not a hinderer of sin.”— 
Edwards: Freedom of the Will, pt. iv., § 9. 


pér-mit_tiv -i-ty, s. The numerical ratio 


of the permittance of a dielectric to that of air. 


[Lat. permixtus, pa. par. of 
permisceo = to mix thoroughly.) ‘lo mix 
together; to mingle. 


* pér-mix’tion (x as k), 8. [PERMISTION.] 
Pér-mo,., pref. 


[Pzrmian.] Related to the 
Permian (q.v.). 


Permo-carboniferous rocks, s. yl. 

Geol. ; The transitional beds connecting the 
Carboniferous with the Permian in cases 
where the boundary line between the two is 
not obvious. The name arose in connexion 
with American strata, but instances of the 
same transition occur in Derbyshi:e, Lanca- 
shire, and Cheshire. In the basins of Pilsen 
and Rakowitz, in Bohemia, they have yielded 
forty-three species of Amphibians, some with 
the gills still visible. Other Amphibians 
occur at Autun in France. 


* pér-mut’-a-ble, a. [Fr.] Capable of being 


permuted or exchanged ; exchangeable. 


; (Eng. permut- 
able; -ness.) The quality or state of being 


permutable. 


* pér-mut’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. permutad(le) ; 


-ly.) In a permutable manner ; interchange- 
ably. ; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cub, citre, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. ©, e=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


pér-mu-ta’-tion, * per-mu-ta-cion, s. 
[Fr. permutation, from Lat. sasmaldastonen, 
acc. of permutatio=a changing, from permu- 
tatus, pa. par. of permuto = to permute (q.y.). 
Sp. permutacion ; Ital. permutazione.) 

“1, Ord. Lang. : The act of exchanging one 
thing for another; mutual change; inter- 
change ; intermutation. 

57.3 uta - 

de number is pregnant in lan 

2. Math.: Change or combination of any 
number of quantities. The different arrange- 
ments which can be made of any number of 
given quantities, when a certain number, or 

he whole of them, are taken together : thus the 
permutations ofa, b, and ¢, taken two together, 
are ab, ac, ba, be, ca, and cb. The number of 
Mi ean of n things taken two together 
8 n(n —1); of n things taken three together, 
n (n — 1)(m — 2), and so on. 

permutation-lock, s. 

Locksmith.: A lock in which the moving 
abe. are capable of transposition, so that, 

ing arranged in any concerted order, it 
becomes necessary, before shooting the bolt, to 
arrange the tumblers. [LETTeR-LOCK.] 


* pér-mite’, v.t. (Lat. permuto, from per= 
hrough, completely, and muto = to ehange ; 
Sp. & Port. permutar ; Ital. permutare.] 
1, To interchange. 
2. To exchange ; to barter ; to traffic, 


“Where it shall chance the same to be bought, 
pe permuted, or given.”"—Hackiuyt: Voyages, 


* pér-mutt-ér,s. [Eng. permut(e); -er.] One 
who exchanges. 


pérn, s. (Pernis.) The Honey-buzzard. 
ee 
pern, v.t, [Norm. Fr. perner (O. Fr. penre, 
prenre, Fr. prendre)=to take.] To turn to 
protit ; to sell. 


“ Pern their profession, their religion wince.” 
Sylvester : Du Bartas, 1V. iv. 2. 


_pér-na, s. (Lat. =(1) 9 ham, (2) a mollusc, a 


pinna, from Gr. répva (perna) =a ham.) 

Zool. & Palewont.: A genus of Aviculide. 
Shell mere or less nearly equivalve, com- 
eer subquadrate, right valve with a 

yssal sinus. Known species Seiten recent, 
all from the tropics of the two hemispheres ; 
fossil thirty, from the Trias onward. Perna 
mulleti characterizes the Atherfield Clay in 
the Upper Neocomian. 


Pér-nam-bi-co, s. [See def.] 
Geog. : A province of Brazil. 
Pernambuco-wood, s. 
Bot. : Casalpinia echinata. [Brazit (1).] 


*pérn’-an-¢y, s. (0. Fr. prenance, from 
re, penre; Fr. prendre; Lat. prendo=to 
fake.) (PERN, v.] « 

Law : The act of taking or receiving. 

“The actual ney of the fita (that is, the 
Co ge 
ment, ii., ch, 11. 

* pér-nav-i-gate, v.t. (Lat. pernavigo.] 
Peres ‘© sail over or across. 
*pér-nél, s. [Peery] 
1. The pimpernel. 
2. A soft, effeminate fellow. 


“These tender Is must have one gown for the 
day, another for night."—Pilkisgton: Works, p. 56. 
* pér-nic’-idn ¢ as sh), s. (Lat. pernicies.] 
ee truction. 
Tcticing ahiver, tabead pernteten 
e 
ee knight.” Butler : Hudibras, 1. 2 


pér-ni’-cious (1), a. (Fr. perniciewx, from 
Lat. pve mend Sard from pernicies = 
destruction : per = thoroughly, and nez, genit. 
necis = death ; Sp., Port., & Ital. pernicioso.) 
1, Destructive; having the power of de- 
stroying, killing, or injuring; very injurious 
or mi evous ; noxious, hurtful. 

« hich evil 
wae re ttn gig: nt comme ae 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

*2, Harbouring evil designs; malicious, 

wicked, mischievous, 
“Tle Per tees Meature jor Measure, ¥. 
* pér-ni-cious (2), a. [Lat. pernix, genit. 
pernicis.) Quick, swift, ready. 
“ “Part incentive reed 


ith touch to fire.” 
Provide, pernicious wit one ee Tv, 60, 


Doi, bd); PHUt, {6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, € 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 


pér-d-n6, s. (Gr. mepdvn ( 


permutation—peroxide 


pér-ni’-cious-l¥, adv. (Eng. pernicious (1); 
-ly.) Ina pernicious, destructive, or hurtful 
manner ; noxiously, mischievously, mali- 
ciously, 

Hate him WMS Nes tapas 
Shakesp, : Henry VITI., i. 1. 
pér-ni-cious-néss, s. [Eng. pernicious (1) ; 
~ness.) The quality or state of being perni- 
cious ; injuriousness ; hurtfulness, 


* pér-nig-ity, s. (Fr. pernicité, from Lat. 
iz, genit. pernicis = ee PERNICIOUS 
2).) Swiftness of motion; celerity. 
ont t ae. = aret swiftness or pernicity.”"—Ray : 
pér-nic'-két-t¥, a. [Perhaps from Fr. par 
= through, and niquet=a trifle.) Particular 
or precise in trifles ; fastidious. 


pér-ni-i-da, s. pl. (Perni.] 


pér-ni-ne, pér-ni-i-ds, s, pl. [Lat. 
pern(a) ; we . adj. suff. “inte ; also i con- 
nect., and suff. -id@.] 
Zool. : A sub-family of Aviculide. Cartilage 
in a series of transverse furrows. Anterior 
muscular scar generally very small. (Tate.) 


pér-ni-o, s. [Lat., from perna (q.v.).] A 
kibe upon the beets chilbiain. avs 


pér’-nis, s. [Etym. doubtful; Cuvier, who 
introduced this name, does not explain why.] 
Ornith,: A genus of Aquiline (q.v.), with 
three species, from the Palearctic, Oriental, 
and Ethiopian regions. Beak moderate, lore 
covered with serrated feathers; tarsi mode- 
rate, semi-plumed ; acrotarsia reticulated ; 
third quill longest. Pernis apivorus is the 
Honey-Buzzard (q.v.). 


*pér-ndc-ta-li-an, s. (Lat. pernocto=to 
pass the night.] [PeRNocTATION.] One who 
watches or keeps awake all night. 


* pér-ndc-ta-tion, s. [Lat. pernoctatio, from 
pernocto = to pass the night: per = through, 
and nox, genit. noctis=night.] The act or 
state of passing the whole night; the act of 
watching all night. 


“ By the effusion of alms, or pernoctations or abodes 
in prayers "—8p. Taylor: Holy Dying, ch. vi., § 2 


peér’-nor, s. [Norm. Fr. perner, from perner 
= to take; Fr. preneur.] [PERN, v., PER- 
NANCY.) 
Law : One who receives the profits of lands, 
tithes, &c. 


pér-d-die’-ti-ciis, s. [Gr. mpéds (péros) = 
maimed, and édecxrixds (deiktikos)=able to 
show.] 
Zool.: A genus of Nycticebin (q.v.), with 
a single species, Perodicticus potto, from Sierra 
Leone. The index finger is reduced to a mere 
tubercle, to which fact the scientific name 
has reference. [PortrTo.] 


pér-df'-skine, pér-6w-skine (w as f), s. 
{After Von Perofski of 8t. Petersburg; suff. 
~ine (Min.); Russ. & Ger, perowskin.] 


Min, : The same as TRIPHYLITE (q.V.). 


pér-df-skite, s. [After Von Perofski of St. 
Petersburg ; suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. perowskit.) 
Min.: A mineral originally regarded, be- 
cause of its cubic habit, as isometric in crys- 
tallization, subsequently supposed to be 
rhombohedral, and now shown by Baumhauer 
and others to be orthorhombic. Dana sug- 
gests that it may be dimorphous. Habit of 
crystals markedly isometric. Hardness, 5°5 ; 
sp. gr. 4°017 to 4:039; lustre, metallic to 
adamantine ; colour, varying shades of yellow, 
brown to black; transparent to opaque, 
Compos. : titanic acid, 59°4; lime, 40°6 = 100. 
From Achmatofsk, Urals, whence the finest 
crystals have been obtained, and subsequently 
from several other localities. 


pé-rogue’, s. [Piroaue.] 


+ pér’-d-nate, a. (Lat. peronatus = wearin 
ts of untanned leather, from pero= a kin 
of boot made of raw hide.) 


Bot. (Of the stipes of fungi): Laid thickly 


over with a woolly substance ending in a 


substance like meal. 


peroné) = the tongue 
of a buckle or brooch; the small bone of the 
arm or leg.] 
Anat. ; The fibula (q.v.). 
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pér-d-né-a, s. (PeRone.] 

Entom. ; The typical genus of the Peroneida 
(q.v.).  Peronea cristana is a brown moth, 
about three-quarters of an inch in the expan- 
sion of its wings, found in Epping Forest, the 
New Forest, &c, 


pér-6-ne’-al, a. (Eng. perone; -al.] Of or 
pertaining to the perone or fibula, There are 


ii muscles, also a peroneal nerve and 
vein, 


peroneal-bone, s. 
Anat, : The fibula (q.v.), 


pér-d-né’-i-dax, s. pl. (Mod. Lab. peronec 
Lat. fem, pl. adj. sul. ~ide.) a. 
Entom.: A family of Moths, group Tortri- 
cina, Anterior wings rather broad, usuall 
having some tufts of raised scales. Larva feed- 
ing between united Teaves. British species 
twenty-one, (Stainton.) 


pér-6-né-spér-a, s. (Ur mepdvn (pero 
(PERONE], and omopd (spora), or amdpos (sporos' 
= a seed.) 
Bot.: The pS eos genus of the Perono- 
Spores oe) eronospora infestans is the 
Potato blight, causing the potato disease (q.¥.). 


pér-d-né-spor’-é-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. per- 
onospor(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] wit 
Bot.: A tribe of fungals, suborder Phyco- 
mycetes. The species live within the tissue 
of flowering plants, the branches of the my- 


eelium penetrating between the cells, and 
thence deriving their nourishment by means 
of haustoria, 


gol See heute io s. [Mod. Lat. per- 
onospor(a); suff. -ites. 

Paleobot.: A genus believed to be one of 
the Peronosporee, a species of which, Perono- 
sporites antiquarius, was detected by Mr. 
Worthington Smith in a Lepidodendron. 


pé-roph’-or-a, s. [Gr. mipa(péra) =a wallet, 
and dopds (phoros) = bearing.]} 

Zool. : A genus of Clavellinidae (q.v). The 
animal is stalked, roundish, flattened, and 
united by pedicles to creeping, root-like tubes, 

art of the common tunic through which the 
lood circulates. Perophora listeri was dis- 
covered at Brighton, and has since been 
dredged, on seaweed, on the coast of Anglesey. 


pé-rop’-tér-yx, s. (Gr. mpés (péros) = 
maimed, and mrepug ( pterux) = a wing.] 
Zool: A synonym of Saccopteryx (q.v.). 


*pér’-d-rate, v.i. [Lat. peroratus, pa. par. 
of peroro= to speak from beginning to end, 
to close a speech : per= through, and oro = 
to speak,] To makea peroration ; to speechify, 
to orate, to harangue. 


“ Perorating on the brilliant results that had come 
from this measure of organic reform.”—Daily Chronicle, 
Oct. 10, 1885, 


pér-6-ra’-tion, s. ([Fr., from Lat. perora- 
tionem, accus. of peroratio, from peroratus, pa. 
par. of peroro = to perorate (q.Vv-); Sp. perora- 
cion ; Ital. perorazione.] The concluding part 
or winding up of an oration ; a final summing- 
up, review, and re-urging of the principal 
topics, arguments, or points of an oration or 
speech. 
“The animated peroration in which he implored 
heaven to bless the royal pair.”"—J/acaulay: Hist. 
Zing., ch. xi. 


-6'-tis, s. (Gr. mpds (péros) = maimed, 
vrs parts of the flower hate absent.) 

Bot.: A genus of grasses, tribe Andropo- 

ones, Perotis latifolia is considered in the 
West Indies to be diuretic. 


pér-dx’-ide, s. [Pref. per-, and Eng. ovide, } 

Chem. A term applied in mineral chemistry 
to certain dioxides in which the second atom 
of oxygen is held in a state of weak combina- 
tion, as in the case of barium peroxide, BaOg. 
By the action of strong sulphuric acid, barium 
sulphate is formed and oxygen set free. In 
organic chemistry, it applies to certain per- 
oxides of organic radicals produced by the 
action of barium peroxide on the anhydride 
of the radical. Acetic anhydride is by this 
means converted into peroxide of acetyl, 
CoH30 
Grligo | 

| Peroxide of Cobalt = Asbolite ; Peroxide 
of Iron = Hematite; Peroxide of Manganese 
= Manganite. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist, ph=f 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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pér-ox-i-dize, v.t. ([Pref. per-, and Eng. 
oxidize (q.v.).] To oxidize to the utmost 
degree. Crp) 
$ i ¥ vl oxidizing and reoxi- 
atzing barat Athonaewn, Apr y 1888 
“pér-pénd’, v.t. & i. (Lat. perpendo=to 
Fe hotly, to consider : per = thorough- 
ly, and pendo = to weigh.] 
A. Trans.: To consider or weigh in the 
mind carefully. 
% Perpend my words.” 
BE. Intrans.: To consider carefully ; 
ta..c thought. 
“Therefore, perpend, my princess, and give ear.”— 
Shikesp:: Twelfth Night, v. 1. 
ér—pénd, s. [Fr. parpaing, parpain, from 
7 pur 8 ae ne pe the eae of a wall.) 
Areh. : The same as PERPENDER (q.v.). Also 
written perbend. 
| Keeping the perpends: 
Build. : A phrase used to denote the oceur- 
rence of the vertical joints over each other. 


perpend-stone, perpend-course, s. 
{PERPENDER.] 


perpend-wall, perpyn-wall, s. 
Mason. : A wall formed of perpends, that is, 
of ashlar stones, : 
each of which Tl 
reaches from side 
to side. 


Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. 4. 
to 


per-pénd’-ér, s. 
[Eng. per- ‘ 
penl; -er.) § 


Mason.: A ¥ LY iN | 
stone going / \ 
through PERPENDER. 
from side to 


side of a wall, and acting as a binder; called 
also perpend-stone, through-stone, through- 
binder. (See a, ain cut.) A course of such 
is called a perpend-course. 


* nér-pénd-i-cle, s._[Fr. perpendicule, from 
Lat. perpendiculwm.] [PERPENDICULAR.] Any- 
thing hanging down in a direct line ; a plumb- 
line. 


3ér_-pén-die-u-lar, * pér-pén-dic’-u- 
ler, a. &s. [Fr. perpendiculaire, from Lat. 
perpendicularis, from perpendiculum = a plum- 
met, from perpendo [PERPEND, v.]; Sp. & 
Port. perpendicular ; Ital. perpendicolare.) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Perfectly upright or vertical ; 
at right angles to the plane of the horizon ; 
extending in a right line from any point 
towards the centre of the earth. 


“That the walls be most exactly perpendicular to 
the ground-work.”— Wotton: Remains, p. 20. . 


Il. Technically : 

1. Bot.: At right angles with some other 
body. 

2. Geom.: When one straight line meets 
another straight line, so as to make the two 
angles formed equal to each other, the lines 
are said to be perpendicular to each other. 
{Norma..] 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : A line at right angles to the 
plane of the horizon; a vertical line; a body 
standing vertically or perpendicularly. 

II. Technically: 

1. Geom. : A line which falls upon or crosses 
another line or plane at right angles, or 
making the angles on each side equal. 

2. Gun.: A small instrument for finding 
the centre line of a piece of ordnance, in the 
operation of pointing it at an object. 

3. Persp. : A straight line perpendicular to 
the perspective plane. A perpendicular may 
be drawn through any point, and eyery such 
perpendicular vanishes at the centre of the 
picture. 


perpendicular-lift, « 
Hydr. Eng. : A canal-lift, 


perpendicular-style, s. 

Arch.: The third period of Pointed Archi- 
tecture. It originated at the end of the 
fourteenth century, and continued until the 
close of the sixteenth, when it was succeeded 
by the Revived, or Debased Classic, known as 
the Elizabethan. It is also known-as the 
Florid, from the multiplicity, profusion, and 
minuteness of ornamental detail, and its more 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, 


peroxidize—perpetualty 


general name, Perpendicular, is derived from 
the mullions of the windows and the divisions 
of ornamental panel-work running in straight 
or perpendicular lines, 
which wasnotthe case 
in any earlier style. 
The pointed arches 
are constructed from 
almost every radius. 
The most common 
doorway is the de- 
pressed four-centred ; 
arch (almost peculiar 
to this style) within a 
square head, having - 
generally a hood- 

moulding over, the 
spandrels being filled 
with quatrefoils, pa- 
nelling, roses, foliage, 
small shields, or other 
sculptured ornaments, Fan-shaped roofs, or- 
namented with dependent pendants resembling 
stalactites, are also peculiar to the Perpendicu- 
lar style. Richly decorated roof-trusses, which 
are left clearly visible, are also of frequent 
decurrence. In these roofs the spaces between 
the highly ornamented and moulded beams 


PERPENDICULAR WINDOW, 


ROUVF-TRUSSES, WESTMINSTER HALL, 


are filled with rich tracery, whilst the inter- 
sections and junctions of the woodwork are 
enriched with dependent carving and repre- 
sentations of foliage and figures. Westminster 
Hall is an instance of this description of roof. 
The roofs, when they are plain, are sometimes 
overlaid with boarding, and divided by ribs 
and panels. 


* pér-pén-dic-u-lar-i-ty, s. [Eng. perpen- 
dicular ; -ity.) The quality or state of being 
perpendicular. 


“ The perpendicularity of these lines is the differ- 
ence of a right angle.’— Watts: Logick, pt. i., ch. iv. 


pér-pén-dic-u-lar-ly, adv. (Eng. perpen- 
dicular; -ly.) Ina perpendicular manner ; so 
as to be perpendicular ; vertically. 


“To descend perpendicularly downwards,”—Wot- 
ton: Remains, p. 30. 


* pér-pén’-sion, s. [Lat. perpensus, pa. par. 
of perpendo = to perpend (q.v.).] The act of 
considering or weighing carefully in the mind ; 
careful consideration. 

“Unto reasonable perpensions it hath no place in 


pein SOL Bee : Vulgar Errours, bk. i, 
ch. vii. 


* pér-pén’-si-ty, s. (Lat. perpensus, pa. par. 
of perpendo.] Consideration; pondering. 
(Swift: Tale of a Tub, § 9.) 


pér’-pént, s. [PERPEND, s.] 


* per-pen-tine, s. [(PorcurPine.] 

* pér-péss’-ion (ss as sh), s. (Lat. per- 
pessto, from perpessus, pa. par. of perpetior = 
to suffer patiently : per = through, and patior 
= to suffer.] Suffering; endurance. 


“ A perpetual perpession and duration in misery,” 
Pearson: On the Creed, art. 12. 


* pér’-pé-tra-ble, a. [As if from a Low 
Lat. perpetrabilis.} Capable of being perpe- 
trated. (North: Examen, p. 128.) 


pér’-pé-trate, vt. [Prrrrrrats, a. Fr. 
perpetrer ; Sp. & Port. perpetrar; Ital. perpe- 
trare.|: To do, to execute, to perform ; now 
only in a bad sense ; to commit, to be guilty 
of : as, To perpetrate a crime; also humorously 
of something shocking or bad: as, To perpe- 
trate a pun, 


per-pe-tra/-tion, s. (Lat. perpetratio, from 
perpetratus, pa. par, of perpetro=to perpe- 
trate(q.v.); Fr. perpétration ; Sp. perpetracion ; 
Ital. perpetrazione. } 


pér’-pé-tra-tor, s. 


* pér-pét’-u-al-ty, s. 


— ae 


1, The act of perpetrating or committing, 
as a crime. 


“ A person who, although perhaps not the perpetra- 
tor of these butcheries, must have been in some mea- 
sure implicated in their perpetration.”—Poe : Murders 
in the Rue Morgue. 


*2. A wicked action, a crime. 


“The strokes of divine vengeance, or of men's own 
consciences, always attend injurious perpetrations,”— 
King Charles: Kikon Basilike. 


[Lat., from perpetratus, 
pa. par. of perpetro=to perpetrate (q.v.)-] 
One who perpetrates or commits. 
“A principal in the first degree is he that is the 
actor, or absolute perpetrator of the crime.”—Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. iv., ch. 3. 


* pér-pét/-u-a-ble, a. [PerreTuau.] Capable 


of being perpetuated or continued indefinitely. 


“Varieties are perpetuable, like species.”—Asa 
Gray, in Webster. 


pér-pét’-u-al, *pér-pét-u-all, *per- 


pe-tu-el, * per-pet-u-ell, a. [Fr. sper pe 
tuel, from Lat. perpetwalis = universal, perpe- 
tual, from perpetuo = to perpetuate (q.v.); Ital. 
perpetuale ; O. Sp. perpetual.} 

1. Never ceasing; continuing for ever in 
future time ; unending, eternal, everlasting 

2. Not suffering or subject to cessation or 
interruption ; unceasing, uninterrupted, un- 
failing, perennial, constant. 

“ ; : rn" 
And in their service wage! parnenig) wer ah 

perpetual-annuity, s. An annuity 
which goes on for ever. [TERMINABLE-AN- 
NUITY.] 


perpetual-canon, s. 

Music: A canon so constructed that it may 
be repeated constantly without a break in the 
time or rhythm. 


perpetual-curacy, s. (See extract.) 

“There are what are called perpetual curacies, where 
all the tithes are appropriated, and no vicarage 
endowed, but instead thereof, such perpetual curate 
is appointed mi the appropriator.”—Blackstone . Conv 
ment., bk. i., ch. 1L 

perpetual-cufate, s. A clergyman who 

holds a perpetual curacy. 


perpetual-injunction, s. 

Law: An injunction which is indefinite in 
point of time, and finally disposes of the 
suit. It is opposed to an injunction ad interim. 


perpetual-motion, s. 

1. A motion, which, once generated by 
mechanical means, should have the power of 
perpetuating itself. 

“ As the result of the vain search after the perpetual 
motion there grew up the greatest of all the generali- 
zations of poe science, the principle of the con- 
servation of energy.”—Zncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xviii. 533, 

2. A machine, which, according to the hopes 
of its inventors, after it has been once set in 
motion, will go on doing useful work, without 
drawing on any external source of energy. 
Such a machine would entirely controvert the 
established principle of the conservation of 
energy, and since the establishment of that 
principle the search for a perpetual motion 
has been judged visionary. So early as 1775 
the Académie des Sciences of Paris placed the 
problem in the same category with the dupli- 
cation of the cube and the quadrature of the 
circle, and refused to receive schemes claiming 
to have overcome the difficulty—in reality, to 
have performed the impossible. The over- 
balancing. wheel was. a favourite contrivance 
with the seekers after a perpetual motion. It 
appears as early as the thirteenth century, 
and was adopted by the Marquis of Worcester 
(Cent. Inventions, art. 56) and by Orffyreus. 
Perpetual motions have been founded on the 
hydrostatic paradox, on capillary attraction, 
on electricity and magnetism, but in every 
case the result has been the same. (The 
subject has been fully treated by Mr. Henry 
Dircks, in his Perpetwwm Mobile.) 

“Briefly, a perpetual motion usually means a 


machine which will create energy."—Hneye. Brit. 
(ed. 9th), xviii. 553 " . 


perpetual-screw,s. [ENDLEss-scrEw.] 


pér-pét’-u-al-ly, *per—pet-u-al-lie, 


* per_pet-u-el-ly, adv. [Eng. perpetual ; 
-ly.| In a perpetual manner; constantly 
unceasingly, continuously, incessantly, 


[Eng. perpetual; -ty. 
The quality, state, or condition of being sg 
petual. 


ee yet sari piniss for great elds, so been defaced, 
no perpetualtie maie in hem i me 
Chaucer rEtanont of Loue, bk. i. bewayasiged. 
marine; g6, pdt, 
=e; ey=a; qu= kw, 


‘ 


*pér-pét'-u-ange, 1 (Eng. perpetu(al) ; 
-ance,) Parpeeatty, (Newe Olltine, ii. io 


*pér-pét'-u-ate, a. [Lat. tus, pa. par. 
‘of perpetuo = to dergstegutie Rene ersitans = 
continuous, perpetual, from perpes, genit. per- 
petis = lasting, continuous.)  Perpetuated, 
made rpetual ; continued for eternity, or 
for an indefinite time ; continually repeated. 
“The trees aud flowers remain 
By Nature's care perpetuute and self-sowu.” 
wf 1 Southey, in Annandale. 
per-pét’-u-ate, v.t. [PeRreruare, a.; Fr. 
perpétuer ; Sp, perpetuar ; Ital. perpetuare.) 
1. To make tual; to preserve from 
extinction or ob! a 3 to eternize. 
2. To continue without cessation or inter- 
ruption. 


“The power of perpetua perty 
on Burke: French ee ee 


) -a’-tion, s. [Fr. étuation, from 
perpetuer = to perpetuate Cate Sp. perpetu- 
arin ; Ital. perpetuazione.) The act of per- 
petuating or making perpetual; the act of 
preserving from extinction or oblivion to 
eternity or for an indefinite period. 

“Which tends the m 

society itself.”— Burke - Penk Revotke an - 

T Perpetuation of testimony: 

Law: The taking of testimony in certain 
cases, in order to preserve it for future use. 
If, for instance, witnesses to a disputable fact 
are old and infirm, a bill may filed to 
perpetuate the testimony of those witnesses, 
although no suitis Sepeading ; for, it may be, 
@ man’s antagonist only waits for the death of 
some of them to begin his suit. 

“ By statute § & 6 Vict., c. 69, a bill 
be fled Sha wobeh upaer Gee chicas. 
stauces bim to exist, become entitled, upon 
the ha any future event, to any honours, 
titles, estutes, &c., praying the perpetuation any 
ee which may be material for establishing 
cere or right."—Blackstone > Comment., bk. iii, 


pér-pS-ti-i-t¥, * per-pe-tu_y- 
ee perptuti fein Lat. Perpetuiaten, "208 
° rpetuitas, m2 “us = t 
(av): Bp. perpetuidad wa perpetuite) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The quality or state of being perpetual ; 
duration to all futurity ; endless duration or 
coutinuance; uninterrupted continuance or 
existence for an indefinite period, 


A rath 'p Terre? Childe Harold, il. 106 

2. Something which will last for ever, or 
for an indefinite time. 

“ A mess of pottage for a birth-right, a present re- 
past for a perpetuity.”"—South. Sermons. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Annuities: The number of years in which 
the simple interest of any principal sum will 
amount to the same as the principal itself ; 
the number of years’ purchase to be given for 
anannuity which is to continue for ever ; also 
a perpetual annuity. 

2. Law: 

(Q) Duration to all futurity; exemption 

cessation or interruption. 

(2) Anestate so settled in tail that it cannot 
be made void. 

Neither real nor personal property can 
be tied up in perpetuity by deed or will. 

{ Perpetwity of the king: (See extract). 

“ A third attribute of the king's majesty {is his 
tuity. The law attributes to bim in his political ca. 
pacity an absvulute iumortality; the king never dies 
...» for immediately upon the decease of the reigning 
fete date wach teione mel cat 
pokey vested at once in his heir, who is, ez 


énstanti, king to all intents and purposes.”—Black- 
sone: Comment. 1, ch. 1. 


*pér-plant’, v.t. (Pref. per-, and Eng. plant, 
ve an )] To piant or fix firmly or deeply. 

“ His especiall truste and confidence was lanted 

in the hope of their fidelite."—Hall: Richard 1//., p. 27. 


pér-pléx,, v.t. [Fr. perplex = perplexed, in- 
tricate, entangled, from Lat. perplecus= 
entangled, interwoven ; per = completely, and 
plexus, pa. par. of plecto = to plait, to braid.) 
*1. To make intricate, complicated, or in- 
volved; to complicate, to involve; to make 
difficult to understand or to unravel. 


Lice through the perples’a paths of this drear wood.” 
rear Wi 
yn ‘Milton : Comus, 37. 
2. To puzzle, to embarrass, to bewilder, to 
confuse ; to make anxious. 
“ Being greatly, perpléx'd in his mind, he determined 
to go into Persia."—1 saccadees ili. 31. 


Gil, boy; PHUt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; 


perpetuance—persecution 


set 3 To plague, to be to torment. (Glan- 


*pér-pléx’, a. [Fr., from Lat, perplerus.] 
Perpcex, v.) Intricate, complicated, diffi- 
cult, involved 


“* How the sout directs the spirits for the moti f 
the body, according to the emraral animal exigants, ts 
perplex in the theory."— Glanvill ; Scepsis, ch. iii, 


pér-pléxed’, pa. par. ora. [PeRrPuex, v.] 


pér-pléx’-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. perplexed ; -ly.] 
* 1, In a perplexed, complicated, or intri- 
cate manner, 


“He handles the question very perplexed/y which 
zi is very easily resolved Wie ne grounds already 
aid.”"—Bp, Bull: Works, iil, 1,085, 


2. In a perplexed, puzzled, or bewildered 
manner; with perplexity. 
be tay mmf pat & ing the surroundings.”"—Daily 
A oN at eae s. [Eng. perpleaed ; 
~NESS, 


1. Intricacy, difficulty, complication. 


“The uncertainty and lecedness of all human 
events,.”"—Sharp: Sermons, Vol. i., ser, 3. 


2. Embarrassment, bewilderment, 
plexity. 


peér-pléx’-ing, a. (PeRPiex, v.] Puzzling 
embarrassing, bewildering, confusing. » 


per- 


pér-pléx’-i-ty, * per-plex-i-tee, s. [Fr. 

perplexité, frou! Lat. Loom ag | accus. of 

D ‘om perplexus = perplex (q.v.); 

tal. perplessita.] y 

* 1, The quality or state of being intricate, 
complicated, or involved; intricacy, 

2. The quality or state of being perplexed, 

ed, or embarrassed; distraction or be- 

wilderment of mind. 


“ By their own perplsxities involved, 
They ravel mors.” Milton > Samson Agonistes, 304. 


* pér-pléx—ive-néss, s. (ling. perplex ; 
~ive, -ness.) The quality or state of being per- 
plexing ; tendency to perplex. 


“Tf the perplexiveness of imagination may hinder 
assent, we must not believe mathematical! demonstra- 
tion.”—More : Immort, Soul, bk. i., ch. ii. 


*pér-pléx’-ly, adv. [Eng. perplex; -ly.] Per- 
plexedly. 
“Set down so perplezly by the Saxon annalist,”"— 
Milton: Hist. Enj., vk. Vv. 


*pér’-pd-lite, a. [Lat. perpolitus, pa. par. 
of pernolio = to polish well, to refine.] Very 
pollabed (Herrick: To Mr. John Harmar.) 


*pér-pon’-der, v.i. [Pref. per-, and Eng. 
ponder.) To ponder well, (Nashe : Lenten Stuffe.) 


* ne 5-taA 
per-po-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. perpotatio, from 
perpoto=to keep on drinking.) The act of 
drinking largely or heavily; a drinking bout. 


*pér-quire’,v,t. (Lat. perquiro.] [PERQUISITE.] 
To search into, (Clobery: Divine Glimpses 
(1659), p. 73.) 


pér-anig-ite, s, (Lat. perquisitum, neut. sing. 

of perquisitus, pa. par. of perquiro=to ask 
after diligently : per = thoroughly, and quero 
= to seck.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : Something gained or obtained 
from a place or office over and above the re- 
gular wages or salary. 

“One fisherman observed that he gave them as a 

perquisite to the workers."—Field, Oct, 3, 1886. 

2. Law: Whatever a man gets by industry 
or purchases with his own money, as distin- 
guished from things which come to him by 
descent. 


* pér’-quis-it-éd, a, (Eng, perquisit(e) ; -ed.] 
Supplied with perquisites. 
% lots t stand, 
Cee ish ned wae ae new tax ho oy oll : 
ib 
* pér-qui-s tion, s. (Lat. perquisitus, pa. 
par. of perquiro.) (Perquisite.] A thorough 
or close enquiry or search. 
“To escape all the filtrations and perguisitions of 
the most nice observers ?"—Berkeley : Siris, § 127. 
* pér-quis'-it-or, s. (Lat., from perquisitus, 
pa. par. of perquiro.] One who searches or 
examines closely. 


*per-rie, s. [Fr. pierrerie = jewels, from pierre 
=astone.] Jewels ; precious stones, 

“ And not in tressed here and gay perrie ; 

As perles.” Chaucer: 0. T., 5,926. 


*pér’-ri-6r, s. (0. Fr. perriere, from pierre 
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=a stone.) <A military engine for casting 
stones, 
“ There were sixe great gunnes, cannons, perriers of 
b: ti — 
pa i? gone aes xe three foot and a halfe. 
pér’-ron, s. [Fr., from 
Low Lat. petronus.] 
Arch, : A staircase 
outside of a building, 
or the steps in front 
of a building leading 
up to the first storey, 


pér’ -ré-quét, par’- 
ro-quét (q as k), s, 
[ParRakeer.] 


pér-r6-tine’, ». [See 
definition.) A kind of 
French ealico-print- 
ing machine, named after the inventor. 


*per-rour, s, (Parurz.] 


mee shane! (que as k), s. [Ir.] A peruke 


ér-rii’-qui-é - 
Peat er (qu ask), s. (Fr.] A wig 


pér’-ry (1), * per-rie (1), s._ [Fr. poiré, from 
poire = a& pear (a-v.).] A fermented liquor 
made from the juice of pears. It is prepared 
in the same way as cider. 
“ Perry is the next liquor in esteem af 

the ordering of which, ia not ere aa Spore 

before you grind thein ; and with some sorts of 
the mixing of a few crabs in the grinding is of peat 
- 


advantage, making perry equal to the redstreak 4 
—WMortimer ¢ ghana sar seer 


per-ry (2), * per-rie (2), s. [Prrry.] 


* per-sant, * per-saunt, a. [Fr. percant, 
pr. par. of perger = to pierce (q.v.).] Piercing, 
pérs’-bérg-ite, s. [After Persberg, Sweden, 
where found ; suff, -ite (Min.). ] 
Min.: Amineral related to the Pinite group 


(q.v.), pseudomorphous after Iolite. Occurs 
in a chloritic schist, 


ke 2ér-scrii-_ta'-tion, s. (Lat. perscrutatio, 
on perscrutatus, pa. par. of perscrutor = to 
examine thoroughly: per-, and serutor=to 
examine.] A searching thoroughly ; a minute 
or close search or scrutiny. (Carlyle: Past & 
Present, bk. ii., ch. viii.) 


*peér-scrite’,v.t. (Lat. perserutor.] [PERScRU- 
TaTion,}] To examine closely or minutely. 
(Borde.) 


* perse, * pers, s. [Fr.] 
1, A sky, or bluish-gray colour, 
“Tn sanguin and in perse he clad was alle.” 


Chaucer: 0. T., 4 
2. A kind of cloth. 
* perse, v.t. [Pmmror.] 


pér’-sé-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. mepaéa (persea) 
=an Egyptian tree with the fruit growing 
from the stem, Not the modern genus.] 

Bot. : A genus of Lauracex with a six-parted 
calyx, twelve stamens in four series. Trees 
with flowers in panicles. Persea gratissime is 
the Avocado pear. The pulp furnishes an oil 
used for burning, soap-making, &e, The wood 
of Persea Nan-muh is used in China for coffins, 
A coarse mahogany is obtained in Madeira 
from P. indica, 


persea-oil, s. 

Chem.: An oil obtained from the pulp of 
the ripe Avocado pear (Persea pratizsind) by 
exhausting with ether, or by cold pressure. 
It contains 70 per cent, of olein and 30 per 
cent. of palmitin, 


pér’-sé-cdt, s. [Prrsicor.] 


pér’-sé-ciite, v.t. (Fr. perséenter, from Lai. 
persecutus, pa. par. of perseqguor = to pursue, to 
follow after ; Sp. persequir; Ital. persequitare.)} 
1. To harass with repeated acts of cruelty 
or annoyance ; to afflict, with suffering or loss 
of life or property, for adherence to particular 
opinions, religious creed, political views, 
nationality, &c. 


¥ [Hel spoke as it becomes men to speak who are de- 
fending persecuted genius and virtue.”"—Macaulay > 
Hist. Kng., cb. Xxv. 


2. To harass, worry, or annoy with impor- 
tunity ; to importune overmuch. 


pér-sé-cil'-tion, *per-se-cu-ti-oun, s. 
{Fr., from Lat. persecutionem, aceus. of perse- 


expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


-eian, tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 
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cutio=a following, a persecuting ; Sp. perse- 
cucion ; Ital. persecuzione.} 

1, The act or practice of persecuting ; specif., 
the act of afflicting with suffering or loss of 
life or property for adherence to particular 
opinions, religious creed, political views, 
nationality, &c., either as a penalty, or in 
order to compel the sufferers to renounce their 
principles. 

“ Persecution produces no sincere conviction, nor any 
real change of opinion.”"—Paley: Sforal Philosophy, 
bk. iv., ch. x. 

2. The state or condition of being persecuted. 

“The gospel frequently declares that the true dis- 


ciples of Christ must suffer persecution.”— Locke ¢ 
Letter concerning Toleration. 
(Hales.) 


* 3. A carrying on; prosecution. 


{ The word first became current in Christian 
circles in connexion with ‘‘ten” persecutions 
ef Christians under the Roman emperors. 
The tirst was the persecution under Nero, A.D. 
@4 ; the second, that under Domitian, A.D. 955 
the third, that under Trajan, a.p. 106; the 
fourth, that under Marcus Aurelius, A.D. 166 ; 
the fifth, that under Septimius Severus, 4.D. 
198; the sixth, that under Maximin I., A.D. 
235; the seventh, that under Decius, a.D. 
250; the eighth, that under Valerian, a.D. 
258; the ninth, that under Aurelian, a.D. 275; 
and the tenth, that under Diocletian, a.v. 
303. The arrangement is not perfect. If only 
persecutions general through the empire are 
counted, the number is fewer than ten; if 
local ones are taken into account, they are 
more numerous. When Christianity became 
dominant in portions of the Roman empire, 
it used the civil power for the overthrow 
of heathenism. The medizval church perse- 
cuted all whom it considered heretics, and 
the Reformation in England everywhere had 
to struggle against persecution. When it 
became powerful enough, it also became in- 
tolerant to those who differed from it, passing 
and carrying out penal laws against Roman 
Catholics, dissenters, and unbelievers. Whilst 
Great Britain and America have made great 
strides towards religious liberty, they are not 
at all times free from the spirit which prompts 
to persecution. 


4 per -sé-cu-tive, a. [Eng. persecut(e) ; -ive.] 
Tending to persecute ; persecuting. 


“They are tempted, and often effectively tempted to 
PS persecutive.’— Rogers: Antipapopriestian, ch. i., 


pér’-sé-cu-tor, s. [Lat., from persecutus, pa. 
par. of persequor=to persecute (q.v.); Fr. 
persécutewr.) One who persecutes; one who 
harasses and afflicts others unjustly on account 
of adherence to particular opinions, religious 

creed, political views, nationality, &c. 
“*T will not,’ he now said, ‘lay myself under any ob- 


ligation to be a persecutor.’"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xiii. 


“ pér’-sé-cu-tor-y, a. (Eng. persecut(e) ; 
-ory.) Persecuting ; involving persecution. 


“To check Magyar persecut tendencies,"— Dail; 
Telegraph, Feb. 15, 1882, td ¥ 


* pér’-sé-cu-tréss, s. (Eng. persecutor ; 
-ess.} The same as PERSECUTRIX (q.V.). 
(Stapylton : Juvenal, vi. 51. Note.) 


pér-sé-cu-trix, s. ([Lat.] [Persecuror.] 
A female who persecutes. 


“That fierce secutrix of the Catholic religion.”— 
Clarendon: Religion & Polity, ch. vii. 


Pér’-sé-ids, | Pér-sé’-i-dés, »s. pl. (Lat. 
Perse(us) (q.v.); suff. -ids, -ides.] [See def.] 
Astron. : The August meteors, the radiant 
point of which is in Perseus. They are seen 
between the 9th and 11th of the month. Their 
orbit coincides with the path of a comet. 


* perse-lee, s. [PARSLEY.] 


Pér-sé-p6l’-i-tan, a. &s. [See def.] 
_A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Persepolis, 
the capital of ancient Persia. 


B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Persepolis. 


Fer-sets, s. (Gr.] 

1, Gr. Mythol. : The son of Zeus and Danaé, 
and the slayer of the Gorgon Medusa. He 
was said to be the founder of Mycena. 

2. Astron.: One of the twenty ancient 
northern constellations. It is situated in the 
Milky Way, north of Taurus and the Pleiades, 
south of Cassiopeia and Camelopardalis, east 
of Triangulum and Andromeda, and west of 
Auriga and Camelopardalis. It contains about 
sixty stars visible to the naked eye. Of these 


persecutive—persicary 


a. Persei is Mirfak, and B Persei, Algol. [VARI- 
ABLE-STARS.] There are also several miero- 
scopic star-clusters. 


* pér-sév-ér, v.i. [Fr. persévérer, from Lat, 

persevero.] To persevere. 

“Say, thou art mine, and ever 
My love as it begins, shall so persever.” 
Shakesp. . Ali's Well, iv. 2 

pér-sé-vér’-ance, s. [Fr., from Lat. perse- 

verantia, from perseverans, pr. par. of persevero 

= to persevere (q.v.). ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The quality or state of being persevering ; 
the act or habit of persevering ; persistence in 
any design, attempt, or undertaking ; steadi- 
ness in pursuits ; constancy in progress. 

“ Perseverance was not one of their military virtues.” 

—HMacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 
* 2, Discrimination. 
“For his diet he (Ariosto) was very temperate, and 
a great enemy of excess and surfeiting, and so careless 
of delicates as though he had no perseverance in the 
taste of meats.""—Sir J. Harington: Life of Ariosto, p. 
418, 
* 3, Invasion, attack, increase. 


“He [Amilius Paulus] suddenly fell into a raving 
without any perseverance of sickness spied in him 
before or any change or alteration in him, and his wits 
went from him in such sort that he died three days 
after.”"—North : Plutarch, p. 221. 


II. Theol.: The Calvinistic doctrine that 
those who are elected to eternal life, justified, 
adopted, and sanctified, will never perma- 
nently lapse from grace or be finally lost, 
Called more fully the perseverance of the 
saints. It is founded on Matt, xxiv. 24, John 
x. 27-29, Rom. viii. 29-39, Phil. i. 6, &c. 


* pér-sé-vér’-ant, a. [Fr., from Lat. perse- 
verans, pr. par. of persevero=to persevere 
(q.v.).] Persevering, persistent, constant, 
steadfast. 


“Under conditions of repentance and perseverant 
faith.’—Whitby: Five Points, ch. ii., § iii, diss. 4, 


pér-sé-vér’-ant-ly, adv. [Eng. perseverant ; 
-ly.] Ina persevering manner ; perseveringly, 
steadfastly. 
*‘ And to beleeue in God stablie, and to trust to his 
mercie steadfastlie & to come to perfect charity con- 
tinue therein perseuerantlie,"—Fox: Martyrs, p. 497. 


per-sé-vére’, v.i. [Fr. persévérer, from Lat. 
persevero = to adhere to or persist in a thing, 
from perseverus =very strict : per=thoroughly, 
and severus = strict, severe; Sp. & Port. per- 
severer ; Ital. perseverare.] To persist in any 
undertaking, design, enterprise, or course; to 
follow or pursue steadily and persistently any 
design or purpose ; not to give over orabandon 
what is undertaken. 


“Whosoever shall faithfully and constantly 
vere in the duties of a pious Christian life,” 
Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 12. 


pér-sé-vér-ing, pr. par. & a. [PERSEVERE.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Persisting in any undertaking, 
enterprise, or course; perseverant ; not to be 
turned away from the pursuit of anything 
undertaken. 


“Of the 
Some 


erse= 
jouth : 


‘severing few, 
‘om hopeless task withdrew.” 
Scott: Bridal of Triermain, Vv. 28. 
pér-sé-vér’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. persevering; 
-ly.) In a persevering manner ; with perse- 
verance ; persistently. 


“Those who believe in Christ, and perseveringly 
obey him.”—Cudworth « Intellectual System, p. 568. 


Pér-sian, a. &s. [See def.; Fr. Persan.] 
A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Persia, or its 
inhabitants or language ; Persic. 
B. As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A native or inhabitant of Persia. 


2. The language spoken in Persia. It has 
two ancient representatives: the Old Persian, 
or Achemenidan Persian, of Darius and his 
successors ; and the language of the Avesta, 
the so-called Zend (q.v.). The former, of 
determinate date (five centuries B.c.), is read 
in the cuneiform inscriptions, recently de- 
ciphered ; of the other, the date is unknown. 
Modern Persian is almost more Arabic than 
Persian. (Whitney.) 

Tl. Technically: 


1. Arch.: A male figure draped after the 
ancient Persian manner, and serving to sup- 
port an entablature, after the manner of a 
column or pilaster. 

2, Costume: A thin silk, now used princi- 
pally for lining coats. In the seventeenth cen- 


tury it was also employed to line ladie¢ 
dresses. (Sterne: Tristram Shandy, ii. 115.) 


* Persian-apple, s. The peach, 
Persian-berry, s. [AVIGNON-BERRY.] 


Persian-blinds, s. pl. Jalousies, vene 
tian blinds. 

Persian-carpet, s._ A carpet made in 
the’ same manner as the Turkey carpets 
usually the whole piece is seb up; that is, the 
carpet warp is the whole width of the piece. 
The web of the carpet has a warp and weft of 
linen or hemp, and the tufts of coloured wool 
are inserted by twisting them around the 
warp all along the row. A liue of tufts being 
inserted, a shoot of the weft is made, and thea 
beaten up to close the fabric. 


Persian-deer, 25 

Zool.: Cervus pygargus (Hardwicke), the 
Maral. It resembles the red deer (Cervus 
elaphus) in appearance, but exceeds it in size. 


Persian-fallow-deer, s. 

Zool.: Dama mesopotamica, first known in 
England in 1875. It is somewhat smaller 
than the common fallow-deer, and the palma- 
tion is at the base of the antlers, instead of at 
the extremities. 


Persian-fire, s. 
Pathol. : The same as ANTHRAX (q.V.). 


Persian-gazelle, s. 
Zool. : Gazella subgutturosa. (Tristram.) 


Persian-greyhound, s. 

Zool.: A variety of Canis familiaris, 
slenderer than the English breed, and with 
hairy ears. It is much prized by the Bedouin 
Sheiks, and is used for hunting the gazelle. 
(Tristram : Flora & Fawna of Palestine). 


Persian-horse, s. 

Zool.:° A variety of Equus caballus, closely 
allied to the Arabian variety, and possessing 
great powers of endurance, ; 


Persian-lily, s. 

Bot. : Fritillaria persica, a brown fritillary 
brought from Persia in 1596, and still culti- 
vated. There is a dwarf variety of it, F. 

Persian-powder, s. A _ preparation 
made from the flowers of Pyrethruwm corneum 
or rosewm, and reduced to the form of a pow< 
der. It is used as an insecticide. 


Persian-silk, s. [Prrsiay, II. 2.] 


Persian sun’s-eye, s. 

Bot. & Hort. : Tulipa Oculus-solis, a tulip of 
a reddish blue colour brought from Italy, and 
now cultivated in gardens, 


Persian-tick, s. 

Zool.: Argas persicus, @ parasitic mite 
found in houses in some parts of Persia, an 
producing serious effects ix those whom it 
attacks at night. 


Persian-trident-bat, s. 

Zool.: Tricwonops persicus, a Horseshoe bat, 
about two and a quarter inches long, and of a 
pale buff, from Shiraz. Its nearest ally is the 
Orange-bat (q. v.). . 

Persian-wheel, s. The name given to 
two forms of water-raising wheels :— 

1. [Nora]. 

2. A wheel with chambers formed by radial 
or curved partitions, dipping water as their 
edges are submerged, raising it, and discharg- 
ing it near the axis. 


* Pér-sic, a. & s, [Lat. Persicus.} 
A, As adjective: 
1, Of or pertaining to Persia ; Persian. 


2. Arch. ; Having figures of men instead of 
columns to support an entablature, 


B. As subst. : The Persian language, 


pér’-sic-a, s. [Fem. of Lat. Persicus, from 
Gr, Icpockds (Persikos) = of or belonging te 
Persia.] [PEacH (1), s.] 
Bot. : (1) Amygdalus persica; (2) A synon: 
of Amygdalus (q.Vv.). Be citi thas 


pér’-sic-a-ry, pér-si-car-i-a, s. [Ital 
persicaria, from Low Lat. persicarius = a 
peach-tree.] 


Bot. : Polygonum Persicaria, and the genus 
Polygonum itself. 


= 5 : = a igus SLislicc) aah pit NCH GSO = URIS SSC eee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, co = @; ey=a; qu= kw. 


pér’-si-cdt, pér’-sd-cdt, s. (Fr. persicot, fr. 
Lat. persica =a peach, a  oaeiney A Din 
of cordial made of the kernels of apricots, 


nectarines, &c., with refined spirit. 


6r-si-flage’ (ge as zh), s. [Fr., from perst- 
jer = to quiz.) Banter; idle humour or 
talk; a frivolous treatment of any subject 
serious or otherwise ; light raillery. 
Peeing could nat te Srmwn out either by 
pe epereptage or ry.” — Miss Edgeworth; 


er-si-fléur’ (6 long), s. [Fr.] One who in- 
dulges in persiflage ; a banterer, a quiz. 


ér-sim’-mon, pér-sim’-dn, s. [A Vir- 
roam Indian word.) t 
Bot.: uros virginiana, a tree sixty feet 
or more in height, with ovate, oblong, taper- 
pointed, shining leaves, pale yellow flowers, 
and an orange-coloured succulent fruit an 
inch or more in diameter; very astringent 
when green, but eatable when bletted. It 
ws in the Southern States of the American 
nion. The fruit is brewed into beer, and 
yields an ardent spirit on distillation, [D1os- 
PYRos.] 


g6r’-sis, s. [Gr. Iepots (Persis) = Persian 
A kind’ of oto haber pared Aa 
lichens, the mass being of a drier character 
than archil. (Simmonds.) 


* pér’-sism, s, (Eng. Pers(ia); -ism] A Per- 
sian idiom. 


pér-sist’, vi. [Fr. persister, from Lat. 
hee = to continue, to persist: = 
rough, and sisto = to make to stand (q.v.); 
Sp. persistir ; Ital. persistere.} 
I, Ordinary Language : 
eS continue — — bys os ers 
é carrying out or pursuit of any desi, 
business, or course commenced or a od 
taken; to persevere; to continue steadfast 
and determined in the face of opposition or 
hindrance. 
= form \- 
nea cet ieee om 
*2. To remain ; to be obstinate in continu- 
ing a state or condition. 


oy oo ew Slecce Bear dy ad 
; an worth notice. 
' ci ‘Milton: Samson Agonistes, 249, 


+I. Physics (Of an effect): To continue to 
operate after se cause producing it has 
ceased. [PersisTence, II.) 


ist’ ér-sist’ ote LPF. 
pér-s Sere ve -en-cy, ; 


I. Ordinary language : 

1. The quality or state of being persistent ; 
perseverance in a design, business, or course 
undertaken. (Generally tsed in a bad sense.) 

“The love of God bettercan consist with the inde- 


berate commissions of many sins, than with an 
wed persistence in any one,”—Government of the 


*2. Obstinacy, obduracy, contumacy. 

“Thou think’st me as far in the devil's book, as 
thou and Falstaff, for obduracy and persistency.”"— 
Bhakesp: 2 Henry 1V., ii. 2 


Il. Physics: The continuance of an effect 
when the cause which originated it ceases to 
act; as, the istence of the motion of an 
object after the moving force is withdrawn ; 
the istence of light on the retina after the 
Inminous body is withdrawn. 


ér-sist’ a. (Lat. persistens, pr. par. of 
» nersisto 4 a hl a): Fr. persistant ; 
tal. persistente,] 
I. Ord. Lang.: Persisting, inclined to per- 
gist, persevering, firm. 


“ with rent malignity, promul- 
gated fnlochood.” ct . Seott: The Baltic, ch. xviii. 


IL Bot.: Not falling off, but remaining 
green until the part which bears it is wholly 
matured Used specially of the leaves of 
evergreen plants, and of calyces which remain 
after the corolla has fallen. 


* persistent-fever, s. 


Pathol. : A regular intermittent fever, t.¢., 
one in which the paroxysms return at 
intervals, 

pér-sist’-ent-ly, adv. (Eng. persistent ; -ly.) 
In a persistent manner; perseveringly, con- 
stantly. 


bad North persistently violating the compact.”— 
Preddant Pierce. ‘Menage to Congress, Dec. 2, 1856. 


persicot—personality 


pGr-aist’-thg-1¥, adv, (Eng. persisting ; -ly.] 
In a persisting manner; persis‘ é - 
severingly. $ eameewenily, per 


* pér-sist’-ive, a. (ng. persist ; -ive.] Per- 
sisting, persistent, persevering; steady in 
Pursuit, ana 

4 Shakeop.: Trove Ferenlén, 1.8 

*pér’-sdlve, v.t. (Lat. persolvo.) To pa 

completely or thoroughly ; to pay in full. is 


“To be persolued & ed within the toure of 
ss by the space of PN ag ? Henry Iv, 


pér’-sdén, * soon, * per-sone, * per- 
sun, s. [f'r. personne = a person, Bock tat. 
persona = a mask, espec. one worn by play- 
actors ; per = through, and sono = to sound ; 
Sp. & Ital. persona.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
* 1. That part in life which one plays, 


“No man can long put on mand act a part but 
his evil manners wilt peep through the corners of his 
white robe."—Jeremy Taylor: Apples of Sodom, 


] Archbishop Trench points out that when 
this old sense of the word is remembered, 
greatly increased force is given to the state- 
ment that God is no respecter of persons. 
The signification is that God cares not what 
part in life a person plays—in other words, 
what office he fills—but how he plays it. 
(Select Glossary.) 

+ 2. A human being represented in fiction 
or on the stage ; a character. 


“These tables Cicero pronounced, under the person 
of Crassus, were of more use and authority than all 
the books of the philosophers.”"—Baker : On Learning. 


*3, External appearance ; bodily form or 
appearance. 


“If it assume my noble father's person.” 
Shakesp. ; Hamlet, i. 2. 


4, Human frame; body: as, cleanly in 
person. 

5. A hnman being; a being possessed of 
tea &@ man, woman, or child; a 
uman creature. 


“ A fair person he was, and fortunate.” 
Chaucer ; C. T., 10,889. 


6. A human being, as distinguished from 
an animal, or inanimate object. 

7. An individual; one; a man. 

“This was then the church which was daily in- 


creased by the addition of other persons received into 
it."—Pearson: Un the Creed, 

8. A term applied to each of the three 
beings of the Godhead. 

“The whole three persons are co-eternal together, 

and co-equal.”"—Athanasian Creed, 

*9, The parson or rector of a parish. 

II. Gram.: One of the three relations per- 
taining to a noun or pronoun, and thence also 
to a verb of which either may stand as the 
subject, as in the first person the noun repre- 
sents the speaker, the second that which is 
spoken to, and the third that whichis spoken of. 


(1) Artificial person: 

Law: A corporation or body politic. 

(2) In person: By one’s self; with bodily 
presence ; not by deputy or representative, 


* pér’-s6n, v.t. (Penson, s.] To represent as 
a person ; to make to resemble; to image, to 


personify. 
* pér’-sdn-a-ble, a. [Eng. person; -able.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Handsome, graceful ; of good appearance, 
“Wise, warlike, PEO ES: courteous, and kind,” 


penser: F. Q., IIL, iv. & 
2. Fit to be seen. 
“The kynge, his father, so visited with sickenesse, 
was not personable,” —Hall: Henry V1, fo. 18, 
Il. Law: 
1. Able to maintain pleas in court. 
2. Having capacity to take anything granted 
or given. 


pér-sdn-age (age as 1%), 5. [Fr. person- 
nage.) : 

*1, A character represented. 

* 2. A character assumed. 

“The Venetians, naturally grave, love to 
the follies of such seasons, when disguised 
personage.” —Addison: On Italy. 

8. An individual, a person; espec-a person 
of note or distinction. 
“ f ’ 
Amal peroneal at a 
* 4, External appearauce, figure. 

“Of what personage, and years is he?"—Shakesp, ¢ 

Twelfth Night, i. 5 


into 
a false 
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pér’-son-al, * per-son-all, * per-son- 
ell, a. ai gee hen t. person- 


alis, from persona = a mask, a person; § 
personal ; Teal. personale,} or cae 

A. As adjective: 

1, Of or pertaining to a person or persons, 
as distinct from a thing. . 

2. Of or pertaining to an individual; relat- 
ing to or affecting an individual; affecting 
one’s own person ; affecting one individually. 


“Onuse extreme personal annoyance.”—Macauluy i 
Hist. Fing., ch. ii. a “J 


3. Of or pertaining to the person or bodily 
form ; pertaining to the body. or figure ; cor- 
poreal: as, personal charms. 

4. Applied or relating to the person, cha- 
racter, conduct, manners, or habits of an 
individual, generally used in a disparaging 
sense: as, personal remarks, 

5. Using language reflecting on the person, 
character, conduct, manners, or habits of an 
individual; as, He is very personal in his 
remarks, 

6, Done in person; effected or done by 
one’s self, not through a representative or 
medium. 


“He brought them to personell communycacion.”— 
Fabyan: Chronicle, vol. i (an. 1407). arene 


*7, Present in person, 


“ When he was personal in the Irish war.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV, iv, 8. 


8. Gram. : Having the regular modifications 
of the three persons ; denoting or pointing to 
the person: as, a personal verb, a personal 
pronoun. : 

B. As substantive: 


Law: Any movable thing, living or dead; 
a movable. 


J (1) Personal Act of Parliament: An act 
confined to a particular person or persons ; as 
an act authorizing a person to change his 
name, 


(2) Personal actions : [ActIon, 8., II. 4. (d)(i)]. 


personal-bond, s. 

Scots Law: A bond which acknowledges the 
receipt of a sum of money and binds the 
ees his heirs, executors, and successors, 

repay the same at a specified term, with a 
penalty in case of failure, and interest on the 
sum, while the same remains unpaid. 


personal-chattels, s. pl. 
Law :; Goods or moyables. 


personal-diligence or execution, s. 
Scots Law: A process which consists of 
arrestment, poinding, and imprisonment. 


personal-equation, s. The correction 
of personal differences between particular 
individuals as to exactness in observations 
with astronomical instruments, 


personal-estate, s. Personal property ; 
personalty. 


personal-identity, s. [Ipentiry, {(1).} 


personal-pronoun, s. 
Gram.: One of the pronouns denoting a 
person : as, J, thou, he, she, it, we, you, they. 


personal-property, s. 

Law: Movables ; chattels ; things belonging 
to the person, as money, furniture, &c., as 
distinguished from real estate, in land and 
houses. [ReAL.] 


personal-representatives, s. pl. The 
executors or administrators of a person de- 
ceased. 

personal.-tithes, s. pl. Tithes paid out 
of such profits as arise from personal labour, 
as by trading, handicraft, &e. 


personal-verb, s. 
Gram. : A verb which has, or may have, a 
person for its nominative. 


pér’-sdn-al-ism, s. (Eng. personal; -ism.] 
The quality or state of being personal ; per- 
sonality. 
“The law of libel which curbs the Heence and per. 
sonalism of the press,"—Jennings: Cwriosities of Crit 
cism, p. 58, 
pér-sén-al'-i-ty, s. (Fr. personnalité.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The quality or state of being personal ; 
direct application or applicability to a person ; 
specif., application or applicability of remarX9 


* 


per-sist’-ing, pr. par. & a. [Persist.] 


ee 
Oil, béy; PdUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f. 
-cian, so haga wha Me ss epeoP =shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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to the persen, conduct, manners, or habits of 
gome individual. 


“ There is yet another Ropion as he we been ae 
less studious to avoid, whic! personality » « . 
does not mean to point at individuals.”"—Observer, 
No. 86. 


2. A remark reflecting on the person, con- 
duct, Manners, or habits of an individual ; 
personal remarks. 

“He expressed regret that personalities had been 

introduced.”—Daily Chronicle, Oct. 8, 1885. 

3. That which constitutes individuality ; 
that which constitutes an individual a distinct 
person ; existence as a thinking being. 


“These capacities constitute personality, for they 
imply consciousness of thought.”"—Paley: Natural 
Theology, ch. xxiii. 


4. Application limited to certain persons, or 
classes of persons. 
* 5, Personal qualities, or characteristics. 


“Those qualities and personalities in Lovelace.”— 
Richardson: Clarissa, ii. 188. 


+6. A personage, a person. 


“It adds to the House of Commons a distinctly 
original and interesting personality.”—Observer, Dec. 
0, 1885. 


*7, Person, body. 


“The rest of his personality . . . consisted of self- 
evident cast-off lordly clothing."—Harper's Monthly, 
Dec., 1884, p. 76. 


II. Law: Personalty (q.v.). 

4 Personality of laws : That quality of a law 
or laws which concerns the condition, state, 
and capacity of persons, as distinguished from 
the reality of laws (q.v.). 


* pér-son-al-1-za’-tion, s. [Eng. personal- 
12(e) ; -ation.] The act or state of personi- 
fication. 


“The personalization probably beginning, every- 
where, in the tradition of some unusually ferocious 
foe.”—Spencer « Prin. of Sociol., i. 250. 


# pér’-son-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. personal ; -ize.] 
To make personal, 


“Lichtenstein says they personalize death.”— 
Spencer: Prin. of Sociol., i. 251. 


per’-son-al-ly, adv. [Eng. personal ; -ly.] 

1. In a personal manner; in one’s own 
person; in bodily presence, not by repre- 
sentative or substitute. 

“ He beyng cited personally came not himselfe, but 

sent another for him."—Grafton: Henry II. (au 9). 

2. With respect to an individual ; particu- 
larly. 

“‘ She bore a mortal hatred to the house of Lancaster, 

and personally to the king.—Bacon : Henry VII. 

3. With regard to personal existence or 

individuality. 


“The converted man is personally the same he was 
before, and is neither born nor created anew in a 
proper literal sense.”— Rogers, 


4, As regards one’s self: as, Personally I 
have ne feeling in the matter. 


per’-son-al-ty, s. (Eng. personal; -ty.] 
Law: Personal property, as distinguished 
from realty (q.v.). 
J Action in personalty : 
Law: An action brought agaiust the right 
pert or the person against whom, in law, 
it lies. 


* pér-sd-na/-tee, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Lat. per- 
sonatus.] [PERSONATE.] 
Bot.: An order in Linnzus’s Natural System, 
He included under it Figworts, Sesamum, 
Justicia, Bignonia, Verbena, &c. The order 
was adopted, but with narrower limits, by 
De Candolle. 


pér-son-ate, vt. & i. [Lat. personatus, pa. 
par. of persono=to sound through.) [PsErR- 
SON, 3.] 
A. Transitive: 
L. Ordinary Language: 
* 1. To celebrate loudly. 


“Tn fable, hymn, or song, so personatin. 
Their gods ridiculous.” ‘Malton’: P. R., fed 841, 


2. To represent under a character. 
3. To represent by way of similitude; to 
personify, to typify. 
“This fool th , ”—Dray- 
don Poly-Oidion, AB. Giusy 
4, To assume the character, part, or appear- 
ance of; to act the part of. [II.] 


“This lad was not to cone ies one, that had been 
lone before taken out of his eradle.”—Bacon : Henry 


5, To counterfeit, to feign ; to represent or 
«ssume falsely or hypocritically. 


“ Thus have I played with the dogmatist ina 
ated scepticism. —Clanvill 5 Seepety Seeman 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unito, cir, rule, full; try, Syria: 


personalization—perspective 


* 6, Torepresent falsely ; to pretend, (With 
a reflexive pronoun.) 

“Tt has been the constant practice of the Jesuits to 
send over emissaries, with instructions to personate 
themselves members of the several sects amongst us. 
—Swift. 

* 7, To act, play, or perform. 

Gs i s aside, and makes 

Hemet sabes ea part.” Orashaw. 

* 8, To describe. 

“He shall find himself most feelingly personated.”— 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night. ii, 3. 

II. Law: Falsely to represent one’s self as 
another person entitled to a vote at an elec- 
tion, and to vote, or attempt to vote, as such 
other person. 

“Several voters had personated others.”—Daily 

Telegraph, Nov. 27, 1885. 
B. Intrans. : To play or assume a character 


or part. 


pér-son-ate, a. [Lat. personatus = masked ; 
persona = a mask.] 
Bot. ; The same as MASKED (q.V.). 


* per’-son-at-ér, s. [PERSONATOR.] 


pér-son-a-tion, s. [PrrsonaT¥, v.] 
1. Ord, Lang.: The act of personating or 
counterfeiting falsely the person or character 
of another. 


“ This beeing one of the strangest examples of a@ per- 
sonation, that euer was in elder or later times.”—Sa- 
con: Henry VII., p. 113. 


2. Law: The act or crime of falsely repre- 
senting one’s self as another person entitled 
to a vote at an election, or the act of voting, 
or attempting to vote, in the name or character 
of another, ; 

“ Personation is a felony punishable with two years’ 
imprisonment, and exposes the voter to be taken into 
custody on the spot on the information of one of the 
candidate’s personation agents.’—Law Journal, Nov. 
19, 1885. 

personation-agent, s. A person em- 
ployed by a candidate at an election to detect 
cases of attempted personation. 


pér-son-at-or, * pér’-son-at-ér, s. [Eng. 
personat(e) ; -or, -er.] 
* 1. One who acts or performs. 


“Commonly the personators of these actions."—Ben 
Jonson: Masques ; Hyme: 


2. One who assumes or counterfeits the 
person or character of another. 


* per-sone, s. [PERSON, 8.] 
1, A person. 
2. A parson. 
* pér-son-é’-i-ty, s. 
Personality. 
“To meditate on the personeity of God.”—Coleridge, 
in Webster. 
* pér’-sdn-€r, s. 
parson. 


{Eng. person; -eity.] 


[PERsoN, s.] A person, & 


* per-son’-i-fi-ant, a. [Eng. personify; 
-ant.] Personifying. (Ruskin.) 


pér-son-i-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Eng. personify; 
c connective, and suff. -ation.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of personifying. 
2. An embodiment, an impersonation. 
“A choice assemblage of rare and splendid scenery 
and personifications."—Knight : Pict. Hist. Eng., ii. 873. 
II. Rhet.: A figure of speech, or a species 
of metaphor which consists in representing 
inanimate objects orahstract notionsasendued 
with life and action, or possessing the attri- 
butes of living beings ; prosopopeeia : as, Con- 
fusion heard his voice (Milton). 


per-son-i-fy, v.t. (Eng. person; -ify; Fr. 
personnifier ; Sp. personificar; Ital. personifi- 
care.) 

1. To regard, treat, orrepresent.asa person ; 
to represent as a rational being ; to represent 
or treat as endued with life and action, or as 
possessing the attributes of a living being. 

2. To impersonate ; to be a personification 
or embodiment of. 


* pér’-sdn-ize, v.t.. [Eng. person; -ize.] To 
personify. 


“* Milton has personized them and put them into the 
court of Chaos.”"—Richardson, 


pér-son-nél,, s. [Fr., from personne =a per- 
son (q.v.).] The persons collectively em- 
ployed in some service, as the army, navy, 
civil service, &., in contradistinction to the 
matériel or stores, outfit, equipment, &c. 


pér-sdo-ni-a, s, [Named after C. H. Persoon, 
author of Synopsis Plantarum, &c.) ‘ 
Bot.: The typical genus of the Persoonida 
(q.v.). Sepals four, with a stamen on the 
iniddle of each ; style filiform ; fruit a one or 
two-celled drupe. There are many species, 
from Australia and New Zealand. The flowers 
of Persoowia macrostachya treated with boil- 
ing water, impart to it a brilliant yellow 
colour, and mizht, in the opinion of Lindley, 
perhaps be utilized as a dye. 


pér-sdo0'-ni-dee, s.pl. (Mod. Lat. persoon@a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Bot.: A family or tribe of Pruteacez, section 
Nucamentacee. 


pér-spée’-tive, a. &s. [Fr. perspectif, fem. 
perspective, from Lat. perspectiva (ars) = (the 
art of) thoroughly inspecting, from perspectus, 
pa. par. of perspicio = to see through or clearly : 
per = through, and specio=to see; Sp. pers 
spectivo.] 
A. As adjective: 
* 1. Pertaining to the science of vision $ 
optic, optical. 
* 2, Producing certain optical effects when 
looked through ; optic. 
“A perspective glasse whereby was shewed many 
strange sights, &c."—Huckluyt : Voyages, ili. 277. 
8. Pertaining to the art of pcrspective. 
B. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, A telescope ; a glass for viewing objects 
through. 


“But if it tend to danger or dishonour 
‘They turn about the perspective and show it 
So little.” Denham: Sophy, LL 


2. A representation of objects in perspective. 

3. A view, a vista. 

“The perspective of life brightens upon us.”"—Golki- 

smith: Polite Learning, ch. vi. 

IL, Art: 

1. The science of representing appear- 
ances, and as such is opposed to geometry, 
which is the science of representing facts. It 
is founded upon such rules as can be deduced 
from the facts which are discovered by look- 
ing at objects through a sheet of glass or other 
transparent medium placed upright between 
the object and the observer. This is indicated 
in the etymology of the word. It is found 
when objects are so looked at that their ap- 
parent form is very different from their real 
one, both as regards shape and distinctness. 
The portion of the subject which deals with 
the changes in form is absolutely scientific ; it 
is called Linear Perspective. The changes 
in distinctness are effected by distance and 
atmosphere, and differ constantly with different 
conditions of light and atmosphere. It is the 
purely artistic side of the science which is 
called Aérial Perspective, and success in its 
application depends upon the individual 
ability of the artist. The chief point with 
which Linear Perspective has to deal is the 
apparent diminution in size of objects as they 
recede from the spectator, a fact which any 
one can test by observing a long straight 
stretch of railway. The cross sleepers and the 
telegraph poles diminish in apparent size to 
the point of invisibility when they are far off 
on the horizon. It is the rules which govern 
such changes as these which are dealt with by 
Linear Perspective ; while the fact that the 
same telegraph poles, black and brown and 
yellow when seen close, gradually put on a 
blue hazy colour as they become more distant 
is one of the facts dealt with by Aérial Per- 
spective. A practical knowledge of the science 
is absolutely a necessity for a successful artist. 


2, A kind of painting designed expressly to 
deceive the sight by representing the con- 
tinuation of an alley, a building, a landseape, 
or the like. 


JI (1) Isometric perspective : [IsomerRic]. 

(2) Oblique (or angular) perspective: Where 
the plane of the picture is supposed to be at 
an angle to the side of the principal object in 
the picture, as, for instance, a building. 


(3) Parallel perspective: Where the plane of 
the picture is parallel to the side of the prin- 
Cipal object in the picture. 

(4) Perspective plane: The surface upon 
which the objects are delineated, or the pic- 
ture drawn, It is supposed to be placed 
vertically between the eye of the spectator 
ind the object, Also termed the plane of 
projection, or the plane of the picture. 


pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
m. ©, 08 =6; ey=4; qu= kw 


_ perspective-glass, s. A telescope. 


perspective-instrument, s. A me- 
chanical contrivance to assist persons in draw- 


ing in perspectzve. 


Seat Svewaare-ty, adv. (Eng. perspective ; 
1, As through a perspective, or some optical 
arrangement. 
“ Yes, ey lord, you see them perspectively.”— 
. ° Henry V., Vv. 2. 
2. According to the rules of perspective. 


pér-spéc’-to-sriph, s. (Eng. perspect(ive); 
o connect., and suff, -graph.] An instrument 
for the mechanical drawing of objects in per- 
spective. The object is placed in front of the 
eye, which is applied to a small hole. A mov- 
able hinged bar is so adjusted as to bring a 
point between the eye and a certain part of 
the object. The bar is then folded down and 
mark transferred to the paper. <A series 
of such marks affords data for the drawing of 
the object. 


pér-spéc-tdg’-ra-phy, s. [Persrecro- 
GRAPH.) The science or theory of perspec- 
tive ; the art of delineating objects according 
to the rules of perspective. 


* pér-spic-a-ble, a. (Lat. perspicabilis, from 
srk et Pm see through, to see clearly.] 
iscernible, visible. 
“Th xv} hi perspicable — 
Bir J. Herbert: Travels, pl — 
pér-spi-ca’-cious, a. (Lat. perspicaz, 
genit. perspicacis, from perspicio = to see 
through, to see clearly.) 
1. Quick-sighted ; sharp of sight. 
2. Quiek or sharp of discernment ; acute. 
Tt is as nice and tender in feeling, as it can be per- 
spicacious and quick in seeing."—Souch: Sermons, 
vol. ii, ser. 12. 

* pér-spi-ca-cious-ly, adv. (Eng. per- 
spicacious ; -ly.) In a perspicacious manner ; 
with quick sight or discernment. 

2 pér-spi-ca’-cious-néss, s. [Enz. per- 
spicacious; -uess.) The quality or state of 
being perspicacious; acuteness of sight or 
discernment ; perspicacity. 


pér-spi-cag¢-i-ty, s. (Fr. perspicacité, from 
Lat. erplietinten, heeds. of perspicacitas, 


from ypicaz, genit. is = sharp- 
sible. “4 perspicacious ( ~* Sp. perspica- 
eidad ; Ital. perspicacita.] 


1, Sharpness or acuteness of sight ; quick- 
ness of sight. 
‘an poker’ Saf wm Sei 9 ear ta : value 
Errours, bk. i, ch. ii. 
2. Acuteness or quickness of discernment ; 
sagacity, penetration. 


-spi-ca-¢y, s [Lat. perspicar = 
spicacious (avi) Perspicacity, sagacity, 


ness, 
= great mistake in the acy of 
that Se anebes: Vulgar he aL ch, 
xvill. 


“per-apig 5 -use (c as sh),. Bae pore 
spicientia, m pr. par, of per- 
ome aaevamsias) The act of looking 
arply or closely. 
*pér-spi-cil, * pér-spi-¢ill, s. (Low. 
1 oe perspicillum, from Lat. pi Pd = to see 
' through,j A glass through which things are 
viewed ; an optical glass ; a telescope. 


That 
Twelve long miles off, 
gate,” 


pér-spi-ci’-i-ty, s. [Fr. perspicuité, from 
Lat. perspicwitatem, accus. of perspicuitas, from 
ee ay = perspicuous (q.¥.); Sp. perspi- 
euidad ; Ital. perspicuita.) 
*1, The quality or state of being trans- 
parent or translucent; transparency, dia- 
phaneity. 


“ As for diaphane and perspicnity, it enjoyeth 
that most serene to Hacsine : Vulgar Errours. 

2. Clearness to mental vision ; freedom from 
obscurity or ambiguity ; easiness to be under- 


stood ; plainness of language ; lucidity. 


“Th beuit, d liveliness of his style have 
been pra by “bror and Addison.”—AMacaulay ¢ 
Hist. Boats ch, xiv. 


3. Sharpness or acuteness of discernment ; 
sagacity, perspicacity. 


perspectively—persuade 


pér-spic’-u-oiis, a. (Lat. perspicwus = trans- 
| ae clear, from perspicio = to see through ; 
ip. & Ital. perspicuo.] [Persrrcrive.} 
* 1. Capable of being seen through ; trans- 
parent, diaphanous ; not opaque. 
“ From sacred truth’ ” 
“ oak ped 
2. Clear to the mental vision ; easily under- 
stood; free from obscurity or ambiguity ; 
lucid, plain, 
3. Using — or lucid language ; not ob- 
seure or ambiguous. 
“The artist, to give vivid 
garcniotoae and concise."—Gol 
pér-spic-u-olis-ly, adv. [Bng. perspicuous ; 
-ly.) In & perspicuous manner; clearly, 
lainly, lucidly; without obscurity or am- 
iguity ; in a manner easy to be understood. 


pér-spic’-u-olis-niss,s. [Enc. perspicuous ; 
~ness.) The quality or state of being per- 
spicuous ; perspicuity, 


* pér-spir-a-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. perspir(e), 
and ability.) The quality or state of being 
perspirable. 


*pér-spir’-a-ble, a. [Fr., from perspirer = 
pe Poe a (q.v.); Sp. perspirable; Ital. per- 
spiradile, ] 

1, Capable of being perspired, or emitted 
by the pores of the skin. 


_“The amnios is a general investment, containing 
tue sudorous or thin serosity perspiruble through the 
skin.”"—Browne > Vulgar Errours, bk, v., ch. xxi. 


2. Perspiring, emitting perspiration. 


“Hair cometh not upon the palms of the hands or 
soles of the feet, which are parts more perspirabie.”"— 


* pér’-spi-_rate, v.t. +. perspiratus, pa. par. 
of perspiro = to perspire (q.v.).] To perspire. 
“I perspirate from head to heel.” 
= Thackeray : Carmen Lilliense. 
pér-spi-ra'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. per- 
spirationem, acc, of perspiratio, from per- 
iratus, pa. par. of perspiro=to perspire 
q.¥.); Ital. perspirazione.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*1. The act of breathing out; the act of 
emitting breath. 


“Our spirits leisurely pass away by insensible 
sii agai oe Immort, of the Soul, bk. iii., 
¥. 


seoiions, muat be 
pith: Polite Learn- 


2. The act or state of perspiring. [II.] 

“{It] very soon throws the person exposed to its 
action into a violent perspiration.”"—Lustace; Italy, 
vol. ii., ch. xi. 

3. That which is perspired or emitted by 
the pores of the skin. 

IL. Physiology: 

1, Human: Watery matter “ breathed out,” 
or made to expire from the system by means 
of the pores in the skin, It is more copious 
than the matter sent forth from the lungs by 
respiration, averaging eleven grains per minute 
against seven from the lungs. The quantity 
varies greatly, and is affected by the amount 
of heat or dryness in the atmosphere, by 
the fluid drunk, by the exercise taken, by 
the relative activity of the kidneys, by medi- 
cine, &c. The relative proportions of sensi- 
ble and insensible perspiration also vary ; and 
sometimes, when, seeing ere on our skin, 
we believe that we are perspiring copiously, 
the increase is chiefly in the sensible kind, not 
in the total amount. Less than two per cent. 
of solid matter is contained in the watery 
vapour. The chief ingredients are: sodium 
able formic, acetic, butyric, and perhaps 
propionie, caproic, and caprylic acids; neutral 
fats, cholesterine, nitrogen, &c. In acute 
Bright's disease urea is also present, and im- 

aurinous odour to the vapour passing 
off from the system. Besides keeping the 
skin in a healthy, moist condition, and act- 
ing as a refrigerator, perspiration takes its 
share in carrying off superfluous or noxious 
matter from the system. If stopped, morbid 
consequences are sure, sooner or later, to 
ensue. 

2. Fnbiy The horse perspires freely all 
over the body; the pig does so on the snout ; 
the cat chiefly on the sole of the feet; the 
dog from the same part, but not to the same 
extent. Rabbits, and the Rodentia generally, 
appear not to sweat at all. (Foster: Physiol.) 

3. Vegetable : Used also of the transudation 
of water through pores of plants. According 
to Hales, the perspiration of plants is pro- 

ortionately seventeen times as copious as 
That of animals. 
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* pér-spir-a-tive, a. [Lat. perspiratus, pa. 
ar. Of perspiro=to perspire (q.v.).] Per. 
orming the act of perspiration ; perspiratory. 


pér-spir-a-tér-¥, a. [Lat. perspiratus, pa. 
par. of perspiro=to perspire (q.v.).] Per- 
taining to ee seo employed in perspira- 
tion ; causing perspiration ; perspirative. 
“The air that ; 
Into the blood." choyna? Moatth & Long Lifes 6. 
perspiratory-glands, s. pl. [Sweat- 
GLANDS. | 


pér-spire’, vt. & t. [Lat. persptro=tc 
breathe or respire all over : per = completely, 
and spiro = to breathe,] 
A. Intransitive : 


*1, To breathe or blow gently through. 


“What gentle winds perspire 1” 
Herrick: Hespirides, p. 240. 
2. To be evacuated or excreted through the 
cuticular pores, 


igi man in the zaorning is lighter in the scale, 
ause some pounds have ired,”— . 
Vulgar meriaee bk, iv., ch. vil. PE 


3, To evacuate the fluids ofthe body through 
the cuticular pores; to sweat: as, He per- 
pires freely. 

B. Trans: To emit or evacuate through the 
pores of the skin; to excrete through pores. 


“Pies ae ‘spire @ fine bal: — 
Brite: persp: alsam of turpentine.’ 


pér-spir-6y’-lic, a. [Etym. doubtful ; per- 
haps from pref. per-; Mod. Lat. spir(ea); 
Eng. (ydr)o(x)yl, and suff. -ic.] (See compound.) 


perspiroylic-acid, s. [Saticyic-acip.] 


* pér -stand’, v.t. (Pref. per-, and Eng. stand.] 
To understand. 


“Say what is your will, that I may stand,”— 
Peele: Clyomon & Clamydes, i. 1. ng 


* pér-strép’-ér-oiis, a. [Lat. perstrepero = 
to make a great noise ; per = thoroughly, and 
strepo = to make a noise.] Noisy, obstreperous. 

“ You are too perstreperous, sauce-box.”—Ford. 


* pér-stric’-tive, a. ([Lat. perstrictus, pa. 
par. of perstringo = to perstringe (q.v.).] 
Compressing, binding. 

“They make no perstrictive or invective stroke 
against it."—Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 333. 


> ae Shiai’ ? 
per-stringe’, v.t. (Lat. perstringe=to 
bind, to graze, or touch upon.] a 
1, To graze; to touch lightly. 
2. To touch upon ; to criticise, 
“ Judiciously both 
sng aa tier a eee ee 
Pp. 
+ nk — 
pér-suad’-a-ble (u as w), a. [Eng. per- 
suad(e); -able.j Possible to be persuaded, 


*pe ad’ 
pér-suad’-a-ble-néss (u as w),s. [Enz. 
a pe ies ; -ness.]) The quality or state of 
ing persuadable ; a compliant disposition. 


“Showing her persuadableness.”— Miss Austen: 
Mansfield Park, ch. xxviii. 


* pér-suad’-a-bly (u as w), adv. [Eng. per- 
suadab(le); -ly.) In a persuadable manner ; 
so as to be persuaded, 


pér-suade’ (u as w), * per-swade, v.t. & i. 
(Fr. persuader, from Lat. persuadeo = to advise 
thoroughly, to persuade: per = thoroughly, 
and suadeo=to recommend ; Sp, persuadir; 
Ital. perswadere.] 

A. Transitive: 

* I, Of things: 

1. Tocommend (as an opinion or statement) 
to reception ; to urge as true ; to accredit. 

“Disputi d ding the thi i 

the Kingdom of God"—dote ix. 8. 

2. To commend (as an action, line of eon- 
duet, &ec.) to adoption ; to recommend, to ad- 
vise, to advocate. 


“Letters are but feeble instruments to persue 
so great a thing.”"—Newman: Church of Our Fathers, 
104. 


8. It was formerly followed by to or the 
dative of the person advised, 

“ That it should be ded your majesty, that we 
have not that care that beseemeth,”"—Surnet : Hist 
Reform (ed. 1865), V. 277. 

Il, Of persons ; 

1. To move or influence by appeals to one’s 
feelings or iinagination ; to influence by argu- 
ment, advice, entreaty, or expostulation, (The 
idea of success, complete or partial, is im- 
plied. 

% ni , OF persu him, or en 

treating himtoauna: hore 


en eS a a ae 
¢ Sw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
boil, in oied -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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2. To induce; to gain over (to an action or 
line of conduct), 


“Mr. Tryon might be perswaded to lodge with you.” 
=—G, Eliot: Clerical Life, p. 229, 


8. With from or against : To dissuade. 
ss de him f-om any further act,” 
Saath yew 12 Henry VI, v. 3 
4, With into: To gain over to an act or 
course. 


“To persuade the lady into a private mazrriage.”— 
Hist. Sir W. Harrington, i. 121, 


5. With out of: To win over from an opinion 
or belief. 


“We could persuade her out of these notions.”"—Lady 
Fullerton: tllen Middleton, ch. xi. 


6. To advise, to plead with. 
“Sir Hugh, persuade me not.”—Shukesp.: Merry 
Wives of Windsor, i. 1. 
7. Elliptically; go, come, &c. being sup- 
pressed : To draw, to entice, 


“ Persuading my clients away from me.”—@. Eliot : 
Clerical Life, p. 229. 


8. Reflexive or passive: To feel assured ; to 
believe firmly ; to be convinced. 


“She is perswaded I will marry her.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, iv. 1, 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To use persuasion ; to reason or plead in 
favour of anything. 


“Well she can persuade.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, V. 1. 


* @ It was formerly followed by with. 


“Twenty merchants ... have all persuaded with 
him.” Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 


*2. To prevail ; to have influence or weight. 
' “This style most persuades with them.”—Letter in 
Rushworth, Hist, Coll., i. 10. 
®pér-suade’(uasw),s. [Persuapr,v.] An 
appeal to the feelings or interests; a per- 
suasion or persuading. 
“*Won by thy persuades.” Soliman & Perseda, iv. 


peér-suad’-éd (u as w), pa. par. ora. [PER- 
SUADE, v.] 


* per-suad-éd-ly (u as w), adv. (Eng. 
persuaded; -ly.) In @ persuaded manner; 
assuredly. 

“He's our own, surely, nay most persuadedly,”— 
Ford. (Annandale.) 

‘ pér-suad’-é€d-néss (u as w), s. [Eng. 
persuaded ; ‘-ness.]) The state of being per- 
suaded ; a feeling of certainty. 

“From a perswadedness that nothing can be a 
greater happiness.”—2, Boyle : Seraphic Love, 8. 
pér-suad’-ér (u as w), s. [Eng. persuad(e); 
-er,) 
1, One who or that which persuades. 


1 “Hunger and thirst at once, 
’ Powerful persuaders, quicken'd at the scent.” 
‘ Milton: P. L., ix. 587. 


2. (Pl.): A slang term for spurs or pistols, 
“*All right,’ replied Toby. ‘The perswaders2’”— 
Dickens : Oliver Twist, ch, xxii. 
“pér-suase’ (u as w), s. [Lat. persuasus, pa. 
par. of persuadeo = to persuade(q.v.).] A per- 
suading, a persuasion, 


“What say you unto my perswase2?”—Two Angry 
Women, in Dodsley, vii. 376. 


y 


* pér-sua-si-bil’-i-ty (u as w), s. (Eng. per- 
suasible ; -ity.] Capability of being persuaded ; 
persuasibleness. 

“ Persuasibility, or the act of being persuaded is a 
work of men's own.”—Hallywell : Saving of Souls, p. 39. 

* pér-suas-i-ble (uas w), a. [Fr., from Lat. 
persuasibilis, from persuasus, pa. par. of per- 
suadeo = to persuade (q.v.); Ital. persuasibile.] 

1. Capable of being persuaded; open to 
persuasion or reasoning. 


“Tt makes us apprehend our own interest in that 
Obedience, makes us tractible and perswasible.”— 
Government of the Tongue. 


*2. To be commended for acceptance; 
credible, plausible. 


“The latter opinion is in itself persuasible.”— 
Jackson; On the Creed, ix. 36. 


*3. Capable of persuading; having power 
to persuade; persuasive. 

REE reasons of man’s wit.”—Bale: Works, 
p. 890. 


pér-suas'-i-ble-néss (u as w), 3. [Hng. 
persuasible; -ness.]) The quality or state of 
being persuasible ; persuasibility. 


* pér-suas'-i_bl¥ (u as w), * pér-swas'-i- 
lie, wd {Eng. persuasib(le) ; -ly.) ? 
1. Persuastvely. 


“This man did not speake vnder reformation as 
many there did, but. . . earnestlie and perswasiblie, 
as ever I heard anie."—Fox: Martyrs (an, 1555). 


2. So as to be open to persuasion, 


persuade—pertinaciousness 


pér-sua-sion (uasw), * pér-swa’-sion, s. 
[Fr. persuasion, from Lat. persuasionem, acc. 
of persuasio =a persuading, from ersUasus, 
pa. par. of persuadeo = to persuade (q.v.); Sp. 
persuasion ; Ital. persuasione.) 

1, The act of persuading; the act of in- 
fluencing or pleading with any one by appeal- 
ing to their feelings or imagination, or by 
reasoning or arguments ; advice. 

“Ouercomen by the importune wicked persuusions 
of these peruerse counsellers.”—Joye. Laxposicion of 
Daniel, ch. vi. 

*2. The power or quality of persuading ; 

persuasibleness. 

“Is ’t possible that my deserts to you can_ lack 

persuusion’” Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 

*3, The inducement presented for a belief 
or course of action ; a persuasive, 

“A sufficient persuasion to all that the prince was 

murdered.”—Hist. of Parismus, i. 42, 

4, The quality or state of being persuaded. 

“Conviction denotes the beginning, and perswasion 
pheroouuinuanve of assent.”—Z'ucker -_ Light of Nature, 

5. That of which one is persuaded or con- 
zinced ; a settled or firm belief or conviction. 


“* My firm persuasion is, at least sometimes, j 
That Heaven will weigh man’s virtues and his 
crimes,” Cowper : Hope, 365. 
6, A creed or belief; a party belonging or 
adhering to a certain creed or system of 
opinions. 
“ He was of the Hebrew persuasion.”"—A. Trollope: 
Orley Farm, ch. xiii, 


pér-sua’-sive (uas w), a. &s. [Fr. persuasif, 
fem. persvasive, as if from a Lat. persuasivus, 
from persuasus, pa. par. of persuadeo = to per- 
suade (Q.v.); Ital. & Sp. persuasivo.] 

A. As adj.: Tending to persuade; having 
the power or quality of persuading ; having in- 
fluence on the passions ; winning. 

“ And steel well-temper'd, and persuasive gold.” 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad vi. 62. 

B. As subst.: Anything employed to per- 
suade; that which persuades or influences 
the feelings, mind, or passions. 


“Deduce a strong persuasire to carry us along.”— 
Warmstry : Blind Guide Forsaken, p. 45. 


pér-sua'-sive-ly (u as w), adv. [Eng. per- 
suasive; -ly.] In a persuasive manner; in 
such a manner as to persuade ; convincingly. 


“The serpent wise... with me 
Persuasively hath so prevail’d that I 
Have also tasted.” Milton: P. L., ix. 873, 


pér-sua’-sive-néss (u as w), s. (Eng. per- 
swasive ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
persuasive ; power to persuade or influence 

the mind by arguments, entreaty, &c. 
“The persuasiveness of his flattery.”—Fuller > Church 


Hist., iii. 11, 

*pér-sua’-sor-¥ (u as w), a. [Low Lat. 
persuasorius, from Lat. persuasus, pa. par. of 
persuadeo = to persuade (q.v.).] Having 
power to persuade; persuasive. 


“Neither is this persuasory.”— Browne; Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iv., ch. v. 


*peér-sue’,s. [Pursuit.] A track. 
“By the great perswe which she there perceav'd.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIL. v. 28. 
pér-sil’-phide, s. 
sulphide (q.v.). | 
Chem. (Pl.): Bodies having the composition 
of carbonic ethers in which the oxygen is 
either wholly or partly replaced by sulphur, 
é.g., diethylic-trithiocarbonate = (C2H5)2CS3, 


pér-sitl-pho-¢y-an’-ic, a. (Pref. per-, and 
Eng. sulphocyanic.] Derived from or contain- 
ing sulphocyanic acid, 

persulphocyanic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CoH NeS3 — CyoH283. An acid dis- 
covered by Wohler in 1821, and prepared by 
mixing a saturated aqueous solution of 
potassium sulphocyanate with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid. It is a yellow crystalline 
powder, inodorous, tasteless, insoluble in 
cold, slightly soluble in boiling water, very 
soluble in alcohol and ether, The persulpho- 
cyanates are very unstable, being gradually 
changed into the sulphocyanates, 


peér-stil-pho-ey-an’-6-gén, s. [Pref. per., 
and Eng. sulphocyanogen.} 

Chem. : C3N3H83 = Cy3H83. Cyanogen 
sulphide. An orange-yellow powder produced 
by the action of chlorine or boiling dilute 
nitric acid on aqueous potassium sulpho- 
cyanate. It is insoluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether, but dissolves in strong sulphuric 


(Pref. per-, and Eng. 


* pér-siil-ta/-tion, s. 


* pér-sway, v.. 


pert, * peart, *perte, a. & s. 


*pért, v.i. 


* perte-liche, adv. 
* pér-tér -&-bra’-tion, s. 


pérth’-ite, s. 


pér-tin-a/-cious, a. 


pér-tin-a/-cious-ly, adv. 


pér-tin-a’-cious-néss, s, 


acid, from which it is precipitated, unchanged, 
by water. When heated it gives off sulphide 
of carbon and free sulphur, leaving a residue 
of hydromellone. 


(Lat. persultatus, pa. 
par. of persulto = to leap through: per= 
through, and salto = to leap.] 

Med. : Exudation, as of blood in the form of 
dew on the surface of the skin; sweating of 
blood. 


[Prob. formed in imitation 
of assuage (q.V.).] To soften, to mitigate, te 
allay, to assuage. 


[Apparently 
two words appear under this ferm: one= 
Fr. apert (Lat. apertus) = open, evident; the 
other = Wel. pert = smart, spruce, pert; pere 
= trim, percu=totrim, to smarten.] [Prerk, a.] 
A. As adjective: 
*1, (From Fr. aperty: Open evident, plain. 


“ Or prive or pert if any bene.” 
E eoanacn : Shepherds Calender, Sept 


*9, Sprightly, lively, brisk, alert. 


“ Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, 1,1. 


¥ Péart is still in use in many parts of Eng- 
land = lively, brisk ; applied both to persons 
and things. Cider, when bright and sparkling, 
is said to be peart. 
3. Saucy, forward, bold, impudent. 
“Soon see your wish fulfill’d in either child, 
The pert made perter, and the tame made wild.” 
Cowper: Tirocinium, 345, 
*4, Of good appearance. 
*B. As subst.: A saucy, pert, or forward 
person. 


[PeRT, a.] To behave with pert 
ness or sauciness ; to be saucy or pert. 


“Hagar perted against Sarah, and lifted herself up 
against her superiors."—Bishop Gauden. 


pér-tain’, * par-tene, * per-tein, * per- 


teyne, v.i. [O. Fr. partenir=to pertain 
from Lat. pertineo: per =thoroughly, an 
teneo = to hold ; Ital. pertenere; Sp. pertenecer 5 
Port. pertencer.] 

1. To belong; to be the property, right, 
privilege, or appurtenance of; to appertain. 
(Followed by to or unto.) 

“ Honours that pertain unto the crown of France.” 
Shakesp.: Henry Vs Ve 4 

2. To be the duty of. 

3. To have relation to; to relate to; te 
have bearing on or reference to; to refer. 

“Tt imports this ponerat notion of pertaining to ox 

— Wilkins 


being affected with.”- : Real Character, pt 
lii., ch. i 


[PERTLY.] 


(Lat. per = 
through, and terebratio=a boring; terebro= 
to bore.] The act of boring through. 4 


[Named after Perth, Canada, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).} 

Min.: A flesh-red variety of Orthoclase 
(q.v.), with an aventurine play of colour 
caused by the inclusion of innumerable minute 
crystalline scales of Gothite (q.v.). It is in- 
terlaminated with grayish-white Albite. 


(Lat. pertinax (genit. 
pertinacis) = very tenacious : per = thoroughly, 
and tenaxy= tenacious (q.v.); Fr. & Ital. pers 
tinace ; Sp. & Port. pertinaz.] 

1, Adhering firmly and stubbornly to any 
opinion or design; persistent and resolute in 
the carrying out of any thing begun; obstin- 
ate, persevering. 

“The government had far more acrimonious and 
more pertinacious enemies.”—Mucaulay: Hist. Eng. 
ch. xiii, 

2. Resolute, constant, steady, persevering, 

“Their pertinacious and incurable obstinacy.”—Mée 
ton: Apol. for Smectymnuus, 

* 3. Unceasing, constant, lasting. 


“Consumes the hours in pertinacious woe, 
Which sheds no tears.” Glover: The Athenaid, 


I {Eng. pertinac 

cious; -ly.]) In a pertinacious manner; 

obstinately, persistently, stubbornly. 
“Disputes with men, pertinaciously obstinate in 


their principles, are, of all others, the most irk- 
some.”—Hume » Principles of Morals, §. 1. 


I J (Eng. pertina 
cious; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
pertinacious ; pertinacity. 

“Fearing lest the pertinaciousness of her mistress’ 


* sorrows should cause her evil to "— $ 
Holy Dying, ch, ¥., § 8, sing aetna ad 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, f4ll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce 


=6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


pér-tin-Ag’-i-ty, * per-tin-ac-i-tie, s 
(Fr. pertinucité, from” Lat. ‘inax (genit. 
sane: = pertinacious vo) bn 
The quality or state of being pertinacious; 
ebstinate or unyieldin adherens to opinion or 
purpose ; obstinacy, stubborness, persistence. 


“ His asperity and his pertinacity had made 
conspicuous.” —Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. xi, am 


. 2. Resolution, constancy. 


* pér’-tin-a-cy, * per-tin-a-cie, s. [Lat. 
mehr from pertinaz= pertinacious (4. ¥.) 5 
tal., Sp., & Port. pertinacia.} The quality or 
state of being pertinacious, pertinacity. 
“ And, with a pertinacy unmatch'd 
For new recruits of danger watch'd.” 
47 er: Hudibras, ti. 3. 
* pért’-in-ate, uw. [Perriacrous.] Pertina- 
cious, stubborn, obstinate, 


“ Oh how pertinate and styfe are th ‘odly 1 
and act makers in their ane wycked dawes to" ba cone 
serued."—Joye: Hxpos. of Daniel, ch. vi. 


* pert’-in-ate-ly, adv. (Eng. pertinate ; -ly. 
Tertianatoasly, obs finately. P = 


“When thei be defended pertinatly of the enemies 
at the gospel.” —Joye > Expos. of Daniet, ch. xii. 


pért’-in-enge, pért’-in-en-cy, s. (Eng. 
rtinen{t); -ce, -cy.) The quality or state of 
ing pertinent, apposite or suitable; appo- 
siteness, fitness. 
“To produce many [testimonies] which evidently 
have no force or Sheena dpe On the Pope's 
icy, Sup. 


pirt-In-ont, « &s. cing from Lat. prints, 
r. par. of pertineo = to pertain (q.v.); 
jp-, & Port. pertinente.] (ev) F 
A, As adjective : 
1, ing, belo: , concerning, apper- 
Pe = ata S, nging, rhing, appe 
Hooker’: Redek Polity.” ith And religion."— 


- vere A reg a asin or matter in hand; 
or @ @ purpose ; appropriate, 
t, suitable, not foreign.” he 


thy 4 oeckaca ged agli ae discourse,"— 
North: Plutarch, p. 980. 


B, As substantive : 

Scots Law. A part of anything; a term 
used in charters and dispositions in conjunc- 
tion with parts; as, lands are disposed with 
parts and pertinents. 

pért-in-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. pertinent ; -ly.] 
Ina pertinent or apposite manner; appositely ; 


to ho purpose. ra 
“If we anes pertinently their case.”"—Sharp ;: 
Sermons, | of 


ser. 14, 
* pert-in-ent-néss, s. (Eng. pertinent; 
ness.) Son wenkiar or state of being per- 


tinent; pertinency ; appositeness. 


* per-ting’-ent, a. [Lat. pertingens, pr. par. 
of pertingo = to touch, to reach to: per = 
completely, and tavigo=to touch.) Reaching 
to, or touching completely. 


= *perte-liche, adv. (Eng. pert, 
a; -ly. 

*1, Openly. (Morte Arthure, fo. 84.) 

*2. Briskly, smartly. 

8. Saucily, forwardly. 

Ce nate: Prete 3S Oveita, 1% 

pért’-néss, s. [Eng. pert; -ness.] 

1. Briskness, smartness, liveliness, spright- 

liness ; without force or dignity. 


“ His natural humour turns to pertness, and for real 
wit he is obliged to substitute vivacity.”—Goldsmith: 
The Bee, No. 1. (Lutrod.) 


2. Sauciness, forwardness. 
“ She never knew the city damsel’s art 
Whose frothy pertness charms the vacant heart.” 
Falconer : The Shipwreck, 1. 
* pér-train-si-ent, a [Lat. pertransiens, 
r. par. of pertranseo = to cross over: per= 
rough, and transeo = to cross.] [TRAN- 
SIENT.] Passing over or through. 


* per-triche, s. [Parrripce.] 
* per-tuis-ane, s. 


ér-turb’, * per-turbe, v.t. (Fr. perturber, 
a sasha = to disturb BH sat gers 
thoroughly, and turbo=to disturb; Sp. & 
Port. perturbar ; Ital. perturbare.] 
1. To disturb; to disquiet; to agitate; to 
sause trouble to, 


“ So that none should issue out from thence to per- 
turbe and vnguyet bym, hys realme or people." —Huall : 
Henry VII, (an. 17). 


[PARTIZAN.] 


(NEES nt Bei Ys, ee a 
boil, dy ; pdUt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = zhin, -cious, 


pertinacity—Peruvian 


*2. To confuse; to put out of order or 
regularity ; to disorder. 
“The accession or secession of bodies from the 


earth's surface perturd not the equilibrium of ei 
hemisphere."—Browne, og -  Cetaess 


* pea 1 ’ 
per-turb-a-bil 5ty . [Eng. turb- 
ab(le); -ity.])’ The or state of being 
perturbable, or liable to disturbance. 


* pér-turb’-a-ble, a. (Eng. perturb; -able.] 
Piable to be perturbed, disturbed, or agitated. 


* pér-tirb’-ange, s, [Lat. perturbans, pr. 
par, of perturbo = to perturb (q.v.).] Dis- 
turbance ; perturbation. 


“By war and generall perturdaunce in this our 
realme."—Graston: Chronicle, Henry LIT. (an. 47). 


* pér-tirb’-ate, a. [Lat. perturbatus, pa. par. 
of pertwrbo = to perturb vi Perturbed, 
disquieted, agitated. 


* pér’-turb-ate, v.t. [Pertursats, a.) To 
perturb ; to disturb; to agitate. 
* Corruption 
Hath then no force his bliss to perturbate.” 
More: Immort. of the Soul, IIT. i. 14 


per-tur-ba’-tion, * per-tur-ba-ci-on, 
* per-tur- cy-on, s. [Fr. perturbation, 
from Lat. perturbationem, acc. of pertwrbatio 
=a disturbing, from perturbatus, pa. par. of 
—— = to perturb (q.v.); Sp. perturbacion ; 
tal. perturbazione.} 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of perturbing, disturbing, or agi- 
tating. 

2. The state of being perturbed or agitated ; 
disturbance, agitation; espec. agitation or 
restlessness of mind; loss or absence of peace 
of mind. 

“ Tt hath its original from Cee ae from study, 

and ves emp of the brain.”"—Shakesp,; 2 Henry 

3. A cause of disquiet or agitation. 

“That wretched Anne, thy wife... 
Now fills thy oar with perturbations.” 
akesp.: Richard III, v. 8. 

II. Astron. : Any disturbance or irregularity 
in the movement of a planet in its orbit. 
Every heavenly body, by the law of gravita- 
tion, possesses an attractive power over every 
other one. When, therefore, the orbits of 
any two approach, each causes a perturbation 
in the movement of the other. [NEPTUNE.] 


J Magnetic perturbation : Irregular declina- 
tion of the magnetic needle. This may be 
produced by eeeg rece, by volcanic erup- 
tions, by the aurora borealis, &c. 


+ pér-tir-ba'-tion-al, a. ([Eng. perturba- 
tion; -al.] Of or pertaining to the perturba- 
tion of the planets. 

“ That very delicate and obscure part of the 
bational theory."—Herschel; Astronomy ( 
p. vii. 

pér-tir-ba-tive, a. (Eng. perturbat(e) ; 
-ive.) Tending to disturb, or make irregular ; 
disturbing. 

“The turbative action on Uranus,”—Herschel ; 
Astron. (ed, 1850), p. vill. 

* per’-tur-ba-tor, s. [Lat., from perturbatus, 
pa. par. of perturbo=to perturb (q.v.); Fr. 
perturbateur.) One who causes perturbation, 
disturbance, or commotion, 


* pér’-tir-ba-trix, s. [Lat.] A woman who 
causes perturbation, disturbance, or commo- 
tion. 


* per-turbe, v.t. 
pér-tirbed, pa. par. ora. [Perturs.] 


pér-tarb’-éd-ly, adv. [Rng. perturbed ; -ly.] 
Restlessly; in an agitated or perturbed 
manner. 


“ It wanders perturbed!y through the halls and qe 
leries of the memory."—Lytton: Zanoni, bk, i., cb. 1. 


* pér-tirb’-6r, s. [Eng. perturb; -er.] The 
same as PERTURBATOR (q.V.). 
“The perturber of him and his whole realme.”"— 
Hall; Henry VII, (an. 13). 
pér-tu-sar’ -i-a, s. [Lat. pertus(us) = per- 
forated ; fem. sing. adj. suff. -aria.] 

Bot. : A genus of Lichens, order Endocarpei. 
Several perithecia are stuck together in wart- 
like processes. Pertusaria communis is very 
common on the trunks of trees. 


pér’-tu-sate, a. (Lat. pertus(us); Eng. suff. 
~ate. J 


a 
1850), 


(Perrurs.] 


Bot. : Pierced at the apex. 
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per-tuse’, per-tused’, a. ([Lat. pertusus, 
pa. par, of pertundo = to beat through, to bore 
through : per = through, 
and twndo = to beat.) = 
* 1. Ord. Lang.: Bored, 
pope pierced with 
oles. 


y ee 


2. Bot. : Having slits or 
holes, as a leaf, 


* pér-ti’-sion, 8. [Prr- 
TUSE, 
1. The act of piercing, 
boring, or punching; perforation, 
2, A hole made by punching or perforation. 
* An empty pot, without earth in it, may be phen 
mm. 


a fruit the better, if some few pertusions be 8 
the pot.”—Bacon; Nat. Hist., 170. 


pér-tiis’-sal, a, (Mod. Lat. pertussis); Eng. 
suff, -al.] 


PERTUSED-LEAF. 


Pathol. : Of or belonging to the hooping- 
cough, There is a pertussal glucosuria. (J'an- 
ner: Pruct. of Med., i. 207.) 


pér-tiis’-sis, s. (Lat. per-, intens., and tussis 
a cough.) 


Med. : The hooping-cough (q.v.). 


pé-riike’, s. (Fr. perruque, from Ital. par- 
rucca (O. Ital. paruca); Sp. peluca; Port. 
peruca =a Wig, from Lat. pilus=hair.] [PERt- 
wia.] A wig, a periwig, a perruque. 
“She determined how a (aa coat must 


be cut, how long his must be.”"—Macaulay - 
Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


*pé-rike’, vi. [Peruxe, s.] To wear « 
peruke ; to dress with a peruke. 


pér-ule, s. [Lat. perula =a little bag, dimin. 
from pera =a bag, a wallet.] 
Botany: 
1, A scaly covering of a leaf-bud. 


2. A projection formed by the enlargement 
of two lateral sepals in the flowers of orchids: 


* pér-u-quér-{-an (qu as k), a. (Eng. 
peruke; -erian.) Of or pertaining to perukes 


pé-ra-ric, a. [Eng. Perw; r connect., and 
suff. -ic.] Derived from guano from Peru. 


peruric-acid, s. 

Chem. : CypHgNg0g.H20 (?). Obtained by 
gently heating guanine with a mixture of 

otassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid It 
is inodorous and tasteless, and crystallizes in 
shortened prisms with rhombic base. 


pera -el pé-riis'-al, s. [Eng. perus(e); 


*1. Careful examination or view. 


“The jury after a short perusal of the staff declared 
their opinion .. . that the substance of the staff was 
British oak."—Tatler. 


2. The act of reading over or perusing. 


pé-ruse’, pé-riise’, v.t. [A word of doubt- 
ful origin. Skeat considers it a compound of 
per and use. Wedgwood refers it to Lat. 
perviso, intens. of pervideo = to see through: 
per = thoroughly, and video = to see.] 
*1, Toexamine, to survey ; to observe care- 
fully. 


“ March by us: that we may peruse the men,” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry 1V., iv. % 


2. To read over or through; to read with 
care or attention. 


* Peruse this writing here, and thou shalt know 
The treason.” Shakesp. : Richard IL, v. & 


iene ae 
pé-ris’-ér, pé-riis’-é6r, s. (Eng. perus(e); 
-er.]) One who peruses; one who reads or 
observes. 
“ Fit the variety of phansyes and gusts of perusers.” 
—Glanvill: Lux Orientalis, (Pref.) 


* P8-rii-sine, s. [See def.] A native or in- 
habitant of Peru; a Peruvian. 
“The American, the Perusine, and the very Canni 
ball."—Puttenham ; English Poesie, bk. i., ch. v. 
Pé-rii-vi-an, a. & s. (Fr. Péruvien; Sp. 
Peruviano.) 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Peru, a 
country in South America, 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Peru. 


Peruvian- s. 

1. Bot. & Comm. : The balsam flowing from 
incisions in the trunk of Myroxylon Pereira. 
It is a thick, viscid, almost opaque, balsam, 


St  ——EyEEeeeeeeeeee 
gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 


-_tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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like treacle, with a reddish hue, and translu- 
cent when in thin layers; its odour fragrant, 
its taste acrid, but aromatic. It is brought 
from San Salvador, in South America. 


2. Pharm. : It is used-as a stimulant and 
expectorant in chronic bronchitis, rheumatism, 
also to arrest excessive discharges from the 
urethra, and as an external application to 
stimulate bedsores and unhealthy ulcers. 
(Garrod.) 


Peruvian-bark, s. 


Peruvian-cinnamon, s. 


Bot. & Comm.: Cinnamon obtained from 
Cinnamomum quixos. 


Peruvian-province, s. 

Zool. : One of the provinces established as 
a guide in dealing with the Mollusca. It con- 
sists of the coasts of Peru and Chili, from 
Callao to Valparaiso, and the island of Juan 
Fernandez. 


[CINCHONA-BARK.] 


pé-rii—vin, s. [Eng. Peruv(ian) ; -in(Chem.).] 
([CINNYLIC-ALCOHOL, STYRONE. ] 


per-vade’, v.t. [Lat. pervado, from per = 
through, and vado = to go ; allied to Eng. wade 
(q.y.).] 
1. To go or pass through ; to permeate. 
“The labour'd chyle pervades the pores 
In all the arterial perforated shores.” 
Blackmore : Creation. 
2. To pass or spread throughout the whole 
extent of; to extend or be diffused through- 
eut ; to permeate. 
““The bliss of heaven my soul pervades.” 
Cowper: Trans. from Guion.” 
*pér-va-sion, s. [Lat. pervasio, from per- 
vasus, pa. par. of pervade = to pervade (q.v.). | 
The act of pervading or passing through or 
throughout a thing. 


“By the pervasion of a foreign body.”—Boyle: 
Works, i. 389. 


* pér-va'-sive, a. [Lat. pervasus, pa. par. of 
pervade = to pervade (q.v.).] Tending or 
haying the power or quality to pervade, 


“That exquisite something called style... every- 
where pervasive and nowhere emphatic.”—Lowell : 
Among my Books, p, 175. 


*pér-vene’, v.. (Lat. pervento: per = through, 
and venio=to come.] To happen, to arise, 
to result. 


pér-vérse’, a. ([Fr. pervers, from Lat. per- 
versus, pa. par. of perverto = to overturn, to 
Tuin: per= thoroughly, and verto = to turn ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. perverso.] 


I, Ordinary Language : 
* 1. Turned aside from the right ; distorted ; 
turned to eyil; perverted. 
“ The only righteous in a world perverse.” 
Milton; P. L., xi. 701. 
2. Unlucky, unpropitious, unfortunate, un- 
toward. 
“Tn the perverse event that I foresaw.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 737. 
3. Obstinate in the wrong; stubborn, un- 
tractable. 

“ But that haughty and erse nature could be 
content with nothing but absolute dominion."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eing., ch. xxiv. 

4, Petulant, peevish ; inclined to be cross 
or vexed, 

“T'll frown and be perverse, and say thee nay.” 

Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, ii. 2. 
II. Law : Against the weight of evidence, or 
contrary to the direction of the judge. 


“The chief Defendant was driven to ask the Jury to 
disregard it [the evidence], and find what is commonly 
called a ‘ perverse verdict, in accordance with senti- 
ment.”—Standard, Nov. 9, 1885. 


perverse-verdict, s. 


Law: A verdict in which the jury refuse to 
follow the direction of the judge on a point 
of law. (Wharton.) 


*pér-vérsed’, * per-ver-sid, a. [Lat. 
_ perversus, pa. par. of perverto.] Turned away 
or aside, 
* With perversed eies beheld the nauy rond about.” 
Phaer.: Virgil ; ineid v. 
* per-vers-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. perversed; -ly.] 
In a perverse manner ; perversely. 


“ Perversidlie cleaving to wilfulness.”—Ascham : 
Q. Elizabeth, Oct., 1566.” a 


pér-vérse’-ly, adv. [Eng. perverse; -ly.] In 


a perverse manner ; with perverseness ; stub- 
bornly, obstinately. 


“ Perversely by folly beguiled.” 
Oowper : Guion; Scenes Favowrable to Meditation, 


peruvin—Peschito 


per-vérse’-néss, s. [Eng. perverse ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being perverse ; 
obstinacy, stubbornness, perversity. 


“ Virtue hath some perverseness; for she will 
Neither believe her good nor others’ ill. 
Donne. To the Countess of Bedford. 


* 9, Perversion, corruption. 


pér-vér’-sion, s. [Lat. perversio, from per- 
versus, pa. par. of perverto = to pervert (q.v-) ; 
Fr. perversion ; Ital. perversione.} 

1. The act of perverting or turning from 
the right or the truth; a diverting from the 
proper or true intent, object, or use; a turn- 
ing or applying to an unauthorized or im- 
proper end or use. 


2. Spec. : The act of forsaking the true for 
a false religion ; the act or state of becoming 
a pervert from the truth. 

“Before his perversion to Rome [he] built, at his 
own cost, several churches which now belong to the 
Establishment.”—Daily Chronicle, Feb. 5, 1885. 

* 3. Perverseness, perversity; obstinate 

persistence in what is wrong. 

“Then shall you prove my perversion first, before you 


condemn me op your own suspicion.”—/oz- Martyr's, 
p. 1,520. 


pér-vér’-si-_ty, s. [Fr. perversité, from Lat. 
perversitatem, accus. of perversitas, from per- 
versus, pa. par. of perverto = to pervert (q.v.). | 
The quality or state of being perverse; per- 
verseness. 

“Some strange perversity of thought, 
That sway’d him onward with a secret pride.” 
Byron: Lara, i.1i. 

* pér-ver’-sive, a. [Lat. perversus, pa. par. 
of perverto=to pervert (q.v.).] Tending to 
pervert, corrupt, or distort. 


per-vert’, v.t. & i. [Fr. perverter, from Lat. 
perverto = to overturn, to ruin ; Sp. pervertir ; 
Port. perverter ; Ital. pervertere.] [PERVERSE. ] 
A. Transitive: 
*1. To turn aside; to turn another way ; 
to avert, to divert. 
* Let's follow him and pervert the present wrath 
He hath against himself.” - 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ii. 4. 
2. To turn from the right; to lead astray ; 
to corrupt. 
** He in the serpent had perverted Eve, 
Her husband she, to taste the fatal fruit.” 
Milton: P. L., x. 3. 
3. To distort from the true end or purpose ; 
to turn from the proper use; to misapply ; to 
put to improper use. 
“ Perverts best thin; 
To worst abuse, or to their meanest use.” 
Milton : P. L., tv. 208. 
* B. Intrans. : To become a pervert ; to go 
wrong ; to take a wrong course. 


pervert, s. [PeRvert, v.] One who has 
been perverted ; one who has forsaken the 
true for a false religion; the opposite to con- 
vert. It is a relative term, and, of course, 
implies that the creed or doctrine of the 
speaker is right, and that adopted by the 
pervert wrong. 


“That notorious pervert, Henry of Navarre and 
France."— Thackeray: Roundabout Papers, i. 


peér-vert’-ér, s. [Eng. pervert; -er.] One 
who perverts; one who turns things from 
their true or proper use, intent, or object; 
one who distorts, misapplies, or misinterprets. 


‘‘ The Pyrrhonists and the egoists, and other soph- 
istical perverters of the truth.”—Stewurt: Philos. 
Essays, essay ii., ch. i. 


* pér-veért'-i_ble, a. [Eng. pervert; -able.} 
Pa of being perverted ; liable to be per- 
verted. 


“ Armies... 


I ervertible to faction.”—Davenant: 
Gondibert, 


(Pretf.) 


* per-vés-ti-gate, v.t. (Lat. pervestigatus, 
pa. par. of pervestigo=.to trace or track out 
thoroughly: per= thoroughly, and  vestigo 
=to trace.] [VEsTIGE.] To-find out by 
careful search or enquiry; to investigate 
thoroughly. 


* pér-vés-ti-ga/-tion, s. [Lat. pervestigatio, 
from pervestigatus, pa. par. of pervestigo = to 
pervestigate (ae al Diligent enquiry ; tho- 
rough research or investigation, 

“The pervestigation of true and genuine text... 


more firm or certain to be relied on.”—Chillt a 
Rel. of Protestants, se 


*per’-vi-al, a. [Lat. pervius = pervious 
(q.v.), admitting of passage.] Pervious, trans- 
parent, clear. 

“ And yee all perviall enough (you may well say) 


when such a one as I comprehend them,”— t 
Homer ; liad xiv. 4 aS ase 


———eSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSMMMFFFFFe 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, eur, 


* pér’-vi-aL-ly, adv. (Eng. pervial; -ly.] In 
@ pervious manner; so as to be pervious; 
transparently. 


“Which he doth, imagining his understanding 
reader's eyes-more sharp than not to see pervially 
through them.”"—Chapman: Homer ; Iliud xiv. 


* pér-vi-ea’-cious, a. [Lat. pervicac, genit. 
‘pervicacis.] Very obstinate or stubborn ; wil- 
fully contrary or perverse. 


“Why should you be so pervicacious now, Pug?”— 
Dryden: Limberham, ii. 1. 


* per-vi-ca’-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. pervica- 
cious; -ly.) In a pervicacious manner ; stub- 
pornly, perversely ; with wilful obstinacy. 


* pér-vi-ca—cious-néss, s. [Eng. pervica- 
cious ; -ness.}) The quality or state of being 
pervicacious ; stubbornness ; wilful obstinacy. 


“Tis pervicaciousness to deny that he created 
matter also.”"—Bentley : Sermons, ser. 1. 


* pér-vi-cig¢'-i-ty, * pér’-vic-a-¢y, s- 
[Lat. pervicacia, from pervicaz, genit. pervi- 
cacis = pervicacious (q.v.). ] Pervicaciousness ; 
wilful obstinacy or perversity. oi 

“The Independents at last, when they had refused 
with sufficient pervicacy to assuciate with the Presby- 


terians, did resulve to show their proper strength.”— 
Sylvester : Life of Richard Baxter, p. 104. 


* per-vig-il-a/-tion, s. [Lat. pervigilatio, 
from pervigilo=to watch all night: per= 
through, and vigilo = to watch.] [VIGIL.J 
Careful watching. 


* pér-vinke, s. 
pér’-vi-ots, a. [Lat. pervius = admitting of 
passage, passable: per= through, and via= 

away ; Ital. pervio.] 
1, Admitting of passage; capable of being 


penetrated ; penetrable, permeable. 


“‘Thy cloisters, pervious to the wintry showers.” 
Byron: Newstead Abbey. 


*2. Capable of being penetrated by the 
mental sight. 


“God, whose secrets are pervious to no eye.”—Jere- 
my Taylor. 


* 3. Pervading, penetrating, permeating. 


“‘What is this little agile pervious fire, 
This flutt’ring motion which we call the mind.” 
Prior. 


pér’-vi-olis-néss, s. [Eng. pervious; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being pervious, or of 
admitting passage. 
“Facilitate the perviowsness we above observed in 
glass."—Boyle - Works, iii. 727. 
* per-vis, s. 
* per-y, s. 


* pes, s. 


[PERIWINKLE (2).] 


[PaRVIS.] 
[PEAR.] A pear-tree ; a pear. 
[PEAcE.] 


pé-sade’, s. [Fr., from peser = to weigh.] 
Manége: The motion of a horse when, rais- 
ing his fore-quarters, he keeps his hind feet 
on the ground without 
advancing. Also writ- 
ten Pesate or Posate. 


* pés'-age (age as ig), 
s. [Fr., from peser = to 
weigh.] A custom or 
duty paid for weighing 
merchandise. 


*pesane, * pusane, 
s. [O. Fr.J 
Anc. Arm.: A 
gorget of mail or 
plate attached to 
the helmet. (Morte 
Arthure, 3,458.) 


* pés'-ant-éd, a. 
[Fr. pesant=heavy.] 
Phd hence, dull, stupid, debased. (Mars- 
ton. 


pe-sate, s. 


Pésch-i-to Pésh’-i-to, s. [Syriac, from 
Aramean OWE (pashut) = simple, single ; 
referring to the freedom of the version from 
glosses and allegorical interpretations. ] 


Biblical Literature: The old Syriac version 
of the Scriptures, made probably about a.p. 
200. The Old Testament, as well as the New, 
seems to have been translated by one or more 
Christians, not by Jews. The former was 
made apparently from the Hebrew, the latter 
from the Greek. The Second and Third Epistles 
of John, Second Epistle of Peter, Jude, and 
the Revelation are wanting. The apocryphal 


PESANE, 


[PesapDE.] 


a 


thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £6, pdt, 
rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, o =é; ey = a; qu= kw. 


‘ 


books were not in the original edition, but’ 
oe were added at an early date. The Peschito 
is of great value for critical purposes, 


*pese, s. [PEAcr.] 

* pese, v.t. (Pease, v.] 

* pes-en, s. pl.. [Pras.] 

* pes-i-ble, a. [PreaceanrE.] 


pés-il-lite, s. [After Pesillo, Piedmont, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).} 
Min.: An altered variety of Rhodonite, 
which had lost all but 6°8 per cent. of its 
silica. Named by Huot 


*pisk, s. [Peacu, s.] 


2Ssk’-Lly, adv. [Eng. pesky; -ly. 
v tremely, confoundedly, uaa} 


ney a. & adv. [Prob. for pesty, from pest 
q.v. 

A. Asadj. : Plaguy, troublesome, annoying; 
very t. (Scribner's Magasine, Nov. To: 
pis) 

B. As adv, : Annoyingly, exceedingly ; ver 
much. (Harper's Monthiy, May 1882) “4 872.) 


PS-s0, s. [Sp.] Adollar. (South American.) 


* 
pe-son, s. [Fr. peser=to weigh.) An in- 
strament in the form of a staff oath balls or 
crochets, used for weighing before scales were 
employed. 


pés-sar-y, s. (Lat. pessarium; Fr. pessaire.] 
1. Surg. : An instrument in the form of a 
staff, ring, or ball, made of elastic or rigid 
materials, and introduced into the vagina to 
revent or remedy the prolapse of the uterus. 
hey are sometimes medicated. 
*2. Med, : Medicine introduced along with 
the pessary. 


- pss’-si-mism, s. (Lat. pessim(us) = worst ; 
Eng. -ism ; Fr. pessimisme; Ger. pessimismus.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : That mental attitade which 
induces one to give Qo eae import- 
ance to the evils and sorrows of existence ; 
the habit of taking a gloomy and desponding 
view of things. 

Il. Hist. & Philos. : The name given to the 
system of philosophy enounced by Schopen- 
hauer (1788-1860) in Die Welt als Wiile und 
Vorstellung (of which the first volume was 
published in 1819, and the second some five- 
and-twenty years after), and by Von Hart- 
mann in his Philosophie des Unbewussten (1860), 
though the feelings to which these writers 

ve utterance had previously a wide range 
Poth in time and s . The belief that ‘the 
times are very evil” has found expression in 
almost stu pilcocsite and religious system 
at one period or other of its existence. But 
it was at the beginning of this century that 
Pessimism began to create a literature of its 
own, and to impart a sombre hue to the 

~ writings of men not avowedly its disciples. 
As examples may be cited Byron’s Euthanasia 
and Heine’s Fragen. The adherents of this 
hilosophy have for the most part belonged to 
German races, Leopardi (1798-1837) being 
the sole Latin writer of note who has advo- 
cated pessimist theories. (For an account of 
Schopenhauer and his writings, see his Life, 
by Miss Zimmern.) 
“In their special and technical eit beeen, optim- 
imism specific theories elaborated 
pot ane cote - oy 4 inter [to show] that exis- 


tence, when sumtned up, has an enormous surplus of 
and that man in particular, recog- 


pain over pleasure, 
this fact, can find real only in abnegation 
aes ft ancrifica—Rnoye. re ed, oth), xvill. 684, 


pés-si-mist, s. &a. [Pessimism.] 
A. As subst. : One who advocates or holds 
the doctrine of pessimism. Opposed to opti- 
mist (q.v.). 
B. As adj.: Holding the doctrine of pessi- 
mism. 
“Let our pessimist friends go there."— Daily Tele- 
graph, Oct. 10, 1882, 
pés-si-mist’-ic, pés-si-mist/-ic-al, a. 

[Eng. pessimist ; ~ic, -ical.J 

1, Pessimist. 

“In the Inter times of Israel... volces were 

ins’ ivi 

bene senate douse amage bro 0h 
xviii. 

2. Taking a gloomy or unfavourable view of 
matters or events. 


“There is one telling fact that goes in favour of 
their pessimistical forosasts.” Daily Telegraph, Sept. 
4, 1883. 


Very, 


——_— OO _..LCD.”-CC@=dOD“BZ 
Doll, bé7; pdAt, j5W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 69, | 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, 


\\ 


pese—pestilentness 


* pés’-sim-ize, v.i. [PEssrmism.] To hold or 
advocate the opinion or doctrine of pessimism. 


* pés’-sd-min-cy, 3, [Gr. rerods 808) = 
a small Over anaped stone, used for eon a 
game like our draughts, and navreda (manteia) 
= prophecy, divination.) Divination by means 
of pebbles, 


% -sur-a-ble, * pes-tar-ble, * pes- 
ar~a-Wies s. [Etym. doubtfal.] Patt 

Naut. (Of merchandise): Taking up a good 
deal of room in a ship. Nootwet nob inti 


pést, s. (Fr. peste, from Lat. pestem, accus. of 
pestis =a deadly disease, a plague; prob, con- 
nected with perdo = to destroy ; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. peste.) 
*1. A plague, a pestilence; a deadly epi- 
demic disease ; ipedif., the plague ev. e 
“When first arose the tmave in my breast 
Of England's mite by that scourge, the pest,” 
Cowper: Death of the Bishop of Winchester. 
2. Anything very troublesome, annoying, or 
hurtful ; a nuisance. 
“To be a pest where he was useful once.” 
Cowper : Task, iv. 657. 
Fag teres s. A hospital for persons 
suffering from the plague, or other infectious 
disease ; a lazaretto. 


Ae ee should abhorre, yea feare, and 
eas much, nay tore than any pest-house."—Prynne : 
1 Histrio- Mastix, Ai. » Mf 


Pés-ta-lézz-i-an (zz as tz), a. & s. [See 
def. A.) 

A. As adj.: Belonging to or characteristic 
of the system advocated by Jean Henri 
Pestalozzi (1746-1827), a Swiss educational 
reformer. 

eae er ae Ta adr Sant * 

ear. b os 
Eneye. Brit. (ed. 8th), xvil. #79. oe 

B. As subst. : An advocate or follower of 
Pestalozzianism (q.v.). 

“The scandals which arose out of the dissensions 
of the Pestalozziuns."—R. H. Quick: Educational Re- 
Sormers, p. 178. 

Pés-ta-lozz-i-an-ism (zz as tz), s. [Eng. 
Pestalozzian ; ~ism.] 

Hist. & Education : The system of education 
introduced by Pestalozzi. It brought no new 
principle to bear = the subject, but put in 
practice one already established, that educa- 
tion is rather a developing of the faculties 
than an imparting of knowledge. In _his 
book, How Gert teaches her Children, Pes- 
talozzi lays down the following dicta :— 


1. Demonstration is the foundation of teaching. 

2. Instruction should begin with the simplest 
elements, advancing step by step to the more difficult. 

3. The first lesson should be mastered before attempt- 


second, 
“The trae end of education to be kept in view. 
5. The relation between teacher and scholar should 
be that of love. 


To Pestalozzi is due the introduction of object- 

lessons; and Frdébel, the founder of the 

Kindergarten system, who was one of Pesta- 

lozzi's Ag omg probably obtained the first 
3 0 


germs of wn method from his early 
preceptor. 
pés’-tér, v.t. [0. Fr. empestrer (Fr. empétrer) 


= to pester, to hobble a horse, from Low Lat. 
pastorium=a hobble for horses, from Lat, 
pastum, sup. of pasco = to feed.] [Pasrern.] 
*1. To overload, to encumber. 
“ ithin, though ct with thei “ 
ee ae te it ike fay ay a Hist, Eng. bie ii. 
* 2. To crowd; to confine closely. 
as Y ‘d in this pinfold here.” 
stich ct al pen phen A 
*3. To overcrowd, to fill to excess. 


“The calendar fs filled, not to say pestered, with 
them, jostling one another for room, many holding 
the same day f, co-partnership of festivity.”—fuller : 
W orthies, ch, iil. 

4, To vex, to annoy; to harass with petty 

vexations. 

“With such sort of disturbers I must needs say this 

e into which we have fallen, hath been and is above 
aft that have gone before us, nost miserably pestered. 
—Bp. Hail: Christ Mystical, § 20. 


pés-tér-ér, s, (Eng. pester; -er.] One who 
pesters, annoys, or disturbs. 
* pds'-tér-mént, s. [Hng. pester; -ment.] 
e act of pestering; the state of being pes- 
tered ; vexation, worry. 


* p&és'-tér-oiis, a. [Eng. pester ; -ows.] Pester- 
ing, burdensome, cumbersome. 
ids tatute against vagabonds note the dislike 
ihe cheat nad of pectin them, as that which 
was chargeable, pesterous, and of no open example.”— 
Bacon; Beterg IT., p. 196. 
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* pést’-fil, a. (Eng. pest; -ful(l).] Pestiferous. 
“ After long and pestful calms.” 
Coleridge : Destiny of Nations, 
*pést’-{-diict, s. [Lat. pestis = a pest, and 
ductus = a leading, a duct (q.v.).] That which 
conveys contagion. 


“Tnatrument: d id ction 
others."“Donne: Devdtions p &. ie aidan = 


pes-tif’-er-oiis, * pes-tyf-er-ous, a. [Lat. 
pestijerus, from pestis = a pest, a plague, and 
Jero= to bear, to carry; Fr. perce ; Ital. & 
Sp. pestifero.) 
1, Pestilential, noxious to health, conta- 
gious, infectious. 


“Tt is easy to conceive how the steams of pestiferous 
bodtantaing the air, while they are alive and hot.”— 
routhnot, 


2. Hurtful or noxious in any way; mis- 
chievous, troublesome. 


“This cancarde malice and pestiferous dinision long 
continued in the } — 
i Bg lI 

pés-tif-6r-oiis-ly, adv. (Eng. pestiferous ; 
-ly.) In a pestiferous manner ; pestilentially, 
noxiously. 


pést’-i-lenge, s. [Fr., from Lat. pestilentia = 
a pestilence, from pestilens = unhealthy, pes- 
tilent (q.v.); Sp. pestilencia ; Ital. pestilenza.] 
1, Any contagious disease, that is epidemic 
and mortal ; espec. the plague or pest, 


“ Ours the tempest’s midnight wrack, 
Pestilence that wastes by day.” 
Scott : Bridal of Triermain, iti, 21. \ 


2. Pestilential or pestiferous quality. 
“ Methought she purg’d the air of pestilence,” 
Shakesp. > Twelfth Night, 1.1 
*3. That which is morally pestilent, nox- 
ious, or hurtful. 
“Tl pour this pestilence into his ear.” 
Shakesp. ; Othello, ii. & 
pestilence-weed, s. 
Bot. : Tussilago Petasites ; so called from its 
supposed efficacy in the plague. : 


pést-i_lent, * pest-i-lente, a. [Fr. pesti- 
lent, from Lat. pestilens = unhealthy ; Port. & 
Ital. pestilente.] [Pxrst.] 
1, Pestilential, pestiferous. 


“Vapour and mist, and exhalation hot, 
Corrupt and pestilent.” Milton; P. L., x. 695. 


*2. Hurtful or noxious to morals or society ; 
mischievous, pernicious. 
*3, Unlucky, unpropitious. 


“ By the influence of a pestilente planet.”"—Goldyng * 
Justine, fol. 91. 


*4, Troublesome, mischievous. 
ae pestilent complete knave."—Shakesp. : Othelia 

*5, Very disagreeable or unpleasant, 

“ Most pestilent to the hearing.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VITT., 1.2% 
pés-ti-lén’-tial (ti as sh), * pes-ti-len- 

ci- a. (Fr. pestilenciel ; Sp. & Port. pesti- 
lencial ; Ital. pestilenziale.] 

1. Pertaining to or having the nature o1 
qualities of a pestilence or plague ; contagious, 

2, Producing or tending to produce pesti- 
lence or contagious disease ; pestiferous. 


“Sends the pestilential vapours.” 
Longfellow ; Hiawatha, {x. 


8. Mischievous, noxious to morals or 
society, pernicious, 
“So pestilential, so infections & ae is sin, that it 
scatters one poison of its breath to all the neignbour- 
hood."—8p, Taylors Sermons, Vol. il., ser. 3 


pestilential-cholera, s. 
Pathol. : Asiatic cholera. 


* pés-ti-lén’-tial-ly (ti as sh), adv. [Eng. 
pestilential ; -ly.] In a pestilential manner ; 
pestilently. 


* pés-ti-lén’-tial-néss (ti as sh), s. [Eng. 
vestilential; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being pestilential. 


* pés-ti-lén’tious, a. (Eng. pestilent ; -ious.] 
Pestilential. 
“Such a pestilentious influence bear tie the time of 


my nativity."—Sidney : Arcadia, a 


pést-i-lent-ly, adv. [Eng. pestilent; -ly.] 

1. In a pestilent manner; perniciously, 
mischievously. 

“The smel) nevertheless encreased, and became 


above all measure pestilentiy noisome.”"—More . Anti- 
dote against Atheism, bk. ili., ch. ix. 


*2. Excessively; in or toa very high degree. 


* pést’-i-lent-néss, s. [Eng. pestilent ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being pestilent. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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® pés-til-i-ty, * pes-til-i-tie, s. [Lat. 
3 stilitas, Bos edt = pestilent.] <A pesti- 
nee, a plague. ee 

i i other Latine writers also 
making mention “ot ‘the said pestititie.” — Foz: 
Martyrs, p. 59. 

*pés-til-la’-tion, * pis-til-la’-tion, s. 
Lat. pistillum =a pestle (q.v.).] The act of 
pounding or bruising in a mortar. 

“They submit unto pistillation, and resist not an 
SreDaLy, pestle.”— Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., 
+) ‘. 

pés-tle (G3 tle as el), * pes-tel, * pes-tell, 
*pes-till, s. (O. Fr. pestel, pesteil, from Lat. 
pistillum, from pistum, sup. of pinso = to 
pound.) 

1, An implement used in braying substances 
ina mortar. (Smart: Hilliad.) 

2. The vertically moving bar in a stamping- 
mill; astamp. 

8. The pounder in a fulling-mill. 

4. The leg and leg-bone of an_ animal, 
generally of a pig; a pestle of pork is still in 
common use. (Bp. Hall: Satires, iv. 4.) 

*5. A constable’s or bailiffs staff. (Chap- 
man: May Day, iv. 1.) 


*pestle-head, s. A blockhead. 


pestle-pie,s. A large standing pie, con- 
taining a whole gammon, and sometimes a 
couple of fowls and a neat’s tongue. 


t pés’-tle (or tle as el), v.t. & i, [PESTLE, s.] 
A. Trans.: To beat, pound, or pulverize in 
apestle. (Tennyson: Maud, I. i. 44.) 


B. Intrans. : To use a pestle. 


“T+ will be such a pestling device, Sir Amorous! It 
will pound all your enemie’s practices to powder.”— 
Ben Jonson: Silent Woman, iii. 3. 


tpést-ure, s. [Eng. pest ; -wre.] Hurt, injury, 
annoyance. 


“To the great pesture and disturbance of that 
people.”—Daniel : Hist. Eng., p. 98. 


pet, *pett, *peat, s. & a. [Ir. peat=a pet, 
petted; Gael. peata =a pet.] 
A, As substantive : 
1, A cade-lamb. [CADE (2), s.] 
2. Any animal fondled and indulged. 
3. A favourite child, a darling; one who is 
fondled and indulged to excess. 
“The love of cronies, pets, and favourites."—Tatler, 
No. 266, 
4, Aslight fit of peevishness or fretfulness. 


“ At first she may frown in a pet.” 
Byron: Reply to some Verses, 


B. As adj.: Petted, indulged, favourite : 
as, a pet child, a pet theory. 

{| To take the pet, To take pet: To take 
offence ; to get into a pet. 


pet-cock, s. 

1. Steam.-eng.: A little faucet at the end of 
a steam-cylinder, to allow the escape of water 
of condensation. It is kept open until the 
engine is fairly under way, and is then shut, 

2. A test-cock. 

3. A valve or tap on a pump, 


pet, vt. &i. (Per, s. &a.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To treat as a pet; to make a pet of; to 
indulge, to fondle. 


“The petted favourite both of nature and of fortune.” 
Macaulay: Hist. EF 


mg., ch. xv. 

* 2. To putinto a pet; to make ill-humoured 
or peevish. 

“Iwas petted at their neglect of us,’—H. Brooke: 

Fool of Quality, ii. 46. 

*B. Intrans. : To take offence; to get into 
a pet; to be peevish. 

“ Must pet and puke at such a trivial circumstance.” 

—Feltham: Resolves, ii, 2. 
pét-al, s. (Gr. réraAov (petalon), pl. rérada 
(petala)=a leaf, from  mértados (petalos) = 
spread out, flat, broad ; Fr. pétale ; Ital. & Sp. 
petalo.] 

Bot. : One of the divisions of a corolla con- 
sisting of several distinct pieces. It is a 
mocilication of a leaf. It is generally larger 
than the calyx, and, unlike it, is as a rule 
brightly coloured, 7.e., white, red, blue, yel- 
low, or some of the hues produced by their 
intermixture. Sometimes the margins of the 
petals unite. [GAmopErTaLous.] 


petal-like, a, [Prratorp.] 


pet’ -aled, a. [Eng. petal ; -ed.] Having petals. 
Used in composition, as many-petaled, &c. 


pestility—petasus 


pét-al-if-Gr-oiis, a. [Eng. petal ; 4 connect., 


and Lat. fero=to bear.] Bearing or having 
petals, 


pé-tal’-i-form, a. 
and form.] 
Bot. : Petaloid (q.v.). 


pst’-al-ine, a. [Eng. petal ; -ine.] 
Bot.; Pertaining to a petal; attached to a 
petal ; resembling a petal; petaloid. 


pét'-al-ism, * pet-al-isme, s. [Gr. teraA- 
tapos (petalismos), from wéradov (petalon) = a 
leaf; Fr. pétalisme.) 

Greek Antig.: A practice amongst the 
ancient Syracusans, corresponding to the 
ostracism of the Athenians. By it any citizen 
suspected of wishing or plotting to overthrow 
the State was condemned to banishment for 
five years. The votes were given on olive- 
leaves, whence the name. [OsTRACISM.] 


“By means of this petalisme, the lords banished one 
another.”—WNorth: Plutarch, p. 944. 


(Eng. petal; + connect., 


p&t/-a-lite, s. (Gr. méraAov (petalon) = a leaf ; 
suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. petalit.] 

Min.: A monoclinic mineral, rarely occur- 
ring in crystals, but mostly in cleavable 
masses. Hardness, 6°65; sp. gr. 2°39 to 2°5; 
lustre of principal cleavage-face, pearly, else- 
where vitreous ; colour, white, reddish, gray ; 
fracture, when obtained, conchoidal. Com- 
pos. : silica, 7°77; alumina, 17°83 lithia, 3°3 ; 
soda, 1°2=100. The crystallized form is the 
Castorite (q.v.). Found on the Isle of Uto, 
Sweden, and at a few other localities. Related 
to Spodumene (q.v.). 


pé-tal’-d-dont, s. &a. (Pref. petal-, and dSovs 
(odous), genit. oddvros (odontos) = a tooth.] 
A. As subst.: Any individual of the genus 
Petalodus (q.v.). 
“The Petalodonts are characteristic of the Carbo- 
niferous rocks."—Nicholson : Palwontology, ii. 161, 
B. As adj. : Having teeth resembling those 
on which the genus Petalodus is founded. 


pé-t&l’-d-diis, s. [PzTaLoponr.] 

Paleont. : A genus of Cestraphori, from the 
Coal-measures, founded on teeth, which are 
concentrically wrinkled round their bases, 
transversely elongated, with a compressed 
petal-shaped expansion above, the summit of 
which forms a serrated cutting edge. 


pé-tal’-o-dy, s. [Eng. petal, and Gr. eldos 
(eidos) = form.] 
Bot. : The change of stamens or other organs 
into petals. 


pét’-a-loid, a. (Eng. petal; -oid.] Having 
the form or appearance of a petal; resembling 
a petal in texture and colour, 


pét-a-loid’-é-2, s. pl. (Eng. petaloid ; Lat. 
fem. adj. pl. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A division of Monocotyledons. Peri- 
anth usually petaloid ; more or less brightly 
coloured, rarely green. It comprises the 
endogens, with the most highly developed 
flowers, as distinguished from those which 
are glumaceous. 


pét-a-lo-ma’-ni-a, s. [Pref. petalo-, and Eng. 
mania.) 

Vegetable Pathol. : A morbid multiplication, 
repression, or alteration of petals. Double 
flowers, or flowers with_many rows of petals, 
though prized by the- florist, are unhealthy 
growths, diminishing or destroying the fer- 
tility of the plant. (Berkeley.) 


pét-a-lo-mon’-4s, s. [Pref. petalo-, and 
Mod. Lat., &c. monas q.v.).] 

Zool.: A genus of Paramonadidez, with four 
species, founded by Stein on the Cyclidiwm 
abscissum of Dujardin. Cyclidium, however, 
had been previously employed by Ehrenberg, 
and therefore cannot be retained among the 
Flagellata. (Saville Kent.) 


pét-al-Op’-tér-yx, s, (Pref. petalo-, and Gr. 
mrépvé (pterux) =a fin.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Acanthopterygii, 


family Cataphracti, from the Chalk of Mount 
Lebanon, 


pét-a-los'-tich-a, s. pl. [Pref. petalo-, and, 


Gr. orixos (stichos) =a row, a line.] 
Zool. : An order of Echinoidea (elevated to 


aclass). There are three genera, Spatangus 
Brissus, and Pourtalesia. On ped 


pét-a-ldt’-rich-a, s. [Pref. petalo-, and Gr. 
Opi (thria), genit. tpixos (trikos) =hair.] 
Zool.: A genus of Peritrichous Ciliata, 
family Dictyocystide, instituted by Saville 
Kent for the provisional reception of two 
species referred by Pol to the genus Tintinnus. 
(q.v.). The animalcules are free-swimming, 
and inhabit salt-water. The cilia are re- 
stricted to the distal region. 


pét’-al-ois, a. [Eng. petal; -ous.] 
Bot.: Having petals ; petaled. 


* pét-a-rar’-o, s. [PaTERERO.] 


*pé-tard’, * pé-tar’, * pe-tarre, s. (0. Fr. 
yates petard (Fr. pétard), from peter = to 
break wind; pet =a breaking wind, a slight 
explosion, from Lat. peditum=a breaking 
wind, from peditus, pa. 
par. of pedo = to break 
wind ; Ital. & Sp. petardo.]) 

Mil.: A machine for- 
merly used for blowing 
open gates or barriers in 
fortifications. It was bell- 
shaped, charged with pow- 
der, and fired by a fuse. 
The mouth of the machine | 
was placed against the ™ 
obstacle, and kept in place 
by struts or by being 
hung on a hook driven 
into the woodwork, The 
petard has quite falleninto 
disuse. 

GQ Hoist with his own 
petard: Caught in his own 
trap, or in the danger or destruction in- 
tended for others. 

“For 'tis the sport, to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar.” 
Shakesp. ; Hamiet, iii. 8. 

*pé-tar-diér, *pé-tar-deeér’, s. [Eng. 
petard ; -ier, -eer.] One who manages or lays 
a petard. 


pét'-a-site, s. [See def.] 

Chem.: A resin extracted from the dried 
root of Tussilago Petasites, whence its name. 
It is unaltered by caustic soda, but its aleo- 
holic solution becomes emerald-green when 
mixed with a mineral acid. 


PETARD. 


a. The petard ; b. Spot 
to which slow match 
was applied; c. Ma- 
drier; d@. Hook by 
which the whole was 
suspended against 
the obstacle to 
removed. 


pét-a-si’-té-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. petasit(es); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] es 
Bot. : A sub-tribe of Eupatoriacee. 


pét-a-si-tés, s. [Gr. meracirys (petasités), 
from métacos (petasos) = a broad-brimmed 
hat, or a broad, umbellated leaf, like one. ] 
Bot.: Butter-bur. The typical genus of 
Petasitez. Perennial herbs, with great broad 
leaves developing after the flowers. Heads 
purplish or white; subdicecious ; corolla tubu- 
lar; pappus of soft, slender hairs; limb in 
the male five cleft ; fruit cylindrical, glabrous. 
Known species ten; one, Petasites vulgaris, 
the Tussilago Petasites of Linneus, is British. 
The stem is purplish below; the leaves are 
sometimes three feet in diameter, white, and 
as if covered with cobwebs beneath. Flowers 
from March to May. P, albus is an escape’ 
found in shrubberies. 


pét-a-soph’-or-a, s. [Gr. méracos (petasos 
=a hat with a broad brim, and dédpos (phoros 
= bearing.] 
Ornith. : Violet-ears ; a genus of Trochilide 
(q.v.), inhabiting the whole of Central 
America, and extending southward to Bolivia 
and Peru. The bill is longer than the head, 
and quite straight, and the nostrils are 
covered by the forehead plumes. (R B. 
Sharpe.) 


pét-a-siis,s. [Lat., 
from Gr. métacos 
(petasos) =a broad- 
brimmed hat, from 
meTavvune ( petan- 
numi) = to spread 
out.] 
I, Greek Antiqui- 
ties : 
1, The winged cap 
or hat of Mercury. 
2. A common felt 
hat worn by horse- 
men and ephibi; in shape resembling an umbel- 
lated flower reversed, having a low crown and 
broad brim. It was adopted by the Romans 


PETASUS, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what; fall, father; we, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2. oe =—é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


from Greece, and worn in both countries as a 
protection against the sun and weather. 


IL. Arch.: A cupola ha form 
Sa nym acy ty Shane, Sphere 


nam or d tien et eee on 
e riec “leaves or 
plaiting into hats, ge ~ 


pét-Au-rist, s. (Peravrista.] Any indi- 
vidual of the old genus Petaurista, which was 
formerly much more extensive than it is 
at present. 
“The parachute-fold of skin on the flanks of the 
eta P. M. Duncan, in Cusseil’s Nat. 
pét-Au-ris’-ta,s. [Lat., from Gr, wer 
(petauristés) = a rope-dancer. | a pad 
Zool. : A genus of Phalangistine (q.v.), with 
one species, Petawrista pon err from 
New South Walese A broad flying membrane 
stretches from the elbow to just below the 
knee ; ears and hairy ; tail bushy, round, 
and non-preheusile. 


pét-Au'-riis, s. (Gr. rérav petawron) =a 
perch, a spring-board.] — ) 
Zool.: A genus of Phalangistine (q.v.), 
ranging from New Ireland to South Australia ; 
absent from Tasmania. Flying membrane 
stretching from outside of tip of anterior fifth 
toe to ankle; tail bushy; ears large and 
nearly naked. There are four, or perhaps 
five species; the best known is Pinartes 


sciureus, the oe Flying Phalanger. P. 


australis is the Yellow-hellied, and P. 
the Short-headed Flying Phalanger. 
ANGER.) 


pé-téch’-i-x, s. pl. (Pl. of Mod. Lat petechia, 
from Low Lat. peteccia; Fr. pétéchies ; Ital. 
petecchia; Sp. petequia, from Lat. petigoma 
seab, an eruption.) 
Pathol.: Spots formed by extravasated 
- blood, as in typhoid, putrid and malignant 
fevers, heemorrbagic small-pox, &c. 


pé-téch’-i-al, a. [(Perecure] 
Med, : Having livid spots or petechia. 


petechial-fever, s. 

Pathol.: A fever characterized in an ad- 
vanced stage by having spots on the skin. 
(Typxorp.] 


Pé’-tér (1), s. (Lat. Petrus ; Gr. Iérpos (Petros) 
= Peter, a piece of rock, a stone; cf. also 
wétpu (petra)=arock. See def.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A kind of cosmetic. 

sea Ane F The Dokeareal, p. 17. 
* 2 A portmanteau ; a cloak-bag. 

3. The same as PETER-SEE-ME (q.¥.). 

Il. New Test. Biog.; The Greek surname of 
an apostle of Jesus. It is the rendering of the 
East Aramean ND) (kepha), a corruption or 
derivation from Heb, *)) (keph) = a rock (Job 
xxx. 6; Jer. iv. 29), and was given by Jesus 
@ohn i, 40-42). Transliterated into Greek 
with a termination, it became Kndas (K éphas) 
(Gal. ii. 9). Peter’s real name was Simon (Matt. 
Xvii. 25; Luke iv. 38, v. 3, 5, &c), bis father’s 
Jonas (John xxi. 15), his brother’s Andrew 

att. iv. a3 Peter was born at Bethsaida 
Goin i. 44), but had removed to Capernaum, 
where he had a house, being a married man 

att. viii. 14; Mark i. 30; Lukeiyv. 38 ; 1 Cor. 

5). For his call to be an apostle, see 
Matt. iv. 18; Mark i. 16-18; Luke v. 1-11; 
John i. 35-42. Three of the twelve were 
selected on tliree occasions by Jesus for special 
honour (Mark v. 37; Matt. xvii. 1, xxvi. 37), 
Peter’s name standing first, though John was 
the hoo ay whom Jesus loved (John xix. 26, 
XX. 2, Xxi. 


[PHaL- 


20, 24. [PiLLAR-APOsTLEs.] The 
Power of the Keys was first bestowed on him 
} per xvi. 13-20), though afterwards also on 
e other apostles (cf. xviii. 1 with 18), Peter 
was of an impulsive temperament, generous. 
_ but too forward in speed (xvi. 22, 23), an 
rash in action (John xviii. 10). It was not 
natural cowardice, but because through his 
rashness he had committed himself, and was 
in danger of arrest, that made him deny 
his Lord (Matt. xxvi. 51-75). After the As- 
cension, he was for a time the most prominent 
of the apostles (Acts i. 15, ii, 14, &c., ili. 1-26, 
iv. 8, 9, v. 1-16), and though: specially sent tothe 
Jews (Gal. ii. 8), yet had the privilege of being 
the first to admit Gentiles into the church 


boil, béy ; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, 


petate—petit 


(Acts x. 1-48), Afterwards he was somewhat 
cast into the shade by the eminence of St. 
Paul, and on one occasion dissembling his 
liberal views when in narrow Judaic com- 
pany, was withstood by St. Paul to the face 
‘because he was to be blamed” (Gal. ii. 11), 
Tradition makes him die as a martyr at Rome, 
about a.p. 64, crucified with his he down- 
wards. Roman Catholics claim him as the 
first Bishop of Rome, and consider that the 
authority delegated him by Jesus appertains 
also to his successors, the Popes of Rome, 

I (1) The First Epistle General of Peter: 

New Test. Canon: An epistle which claims 
to have been written bho Apostle Peter 
(i. 1), apparently from Babylon (v. 13), “ to 
the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadovia, Asia, and Bithynia” (i. 1), 
all places in Asia Minor, These strangers were 
obviously Christian converts, the majority 
oar Gentiles (i. 14, ii. 10, iv. 8). Their 
churches were in charge of elders 4). They 
were in suffering (i. 6), which the apostle 
foresaw would deepen into severe persecu- 
tien (iv. 12-18). e exhorts them to stead- 
fastness, to careful avoidance of crime and 
scandal (ii. 12, iv. 15), to humility (v. 5-6), and 
the proper observance of their duties of sub- 
servants, husbands or wives, brethren 
nm a natural or spiritual sense (ii. 13—iii. 
8), office-bearers, or members in Christian 
churches (v, 1-5). The epistle was probably 
carried by Silvanus (v. 12). St. Mark seems to 
have been with Peter when it was written (v.13). 
Its date is uncertain, probably between a.p, 
60 and a.p. 64. There is strong evidence for its 
authenticity, which has rarely been doubted. 

(2) The Second Epistle of Peter : 

New Test. Canon: Another epistle claiming 
to have been penned by the Apostle (i. 1), the 
author also referring to the transfiguration 
scene as one which he personally witnessed 
(i 17, 18), and to a previous epistle (iii. 1). 
In this second letter he seeks to establish 
Christians in the faith, warns them against 
false teachers, and predicts the general con- 
flagration of the world. Its style is different 
from that of the first. The language and sen- 
timents of ch. ii. and part of iii, resemble 
Jude. When it was published, the epistles of 
St. Paul had been collected, and formed part 
of New Testament Scripture (iii. 15-16). The 
evidence for its authenticity is much less 
strong than that for the first epistle. Clement 
of Alexandria seems to have known it. It is 
not in the Peschito (q.v.); Cyprian ignored 
it ; Origen and Eusebius placed it among 
the controverted writings, but it gradually 
obtained aeceptance before the close of the 
fourth century. 


Peter-boat, s. A boat which is built 
sharp at each end, and can therefore be 
propelled either way. 


Peter-gunner, s. A sportsman. 


Peter-man, s. A fisherman. 

“'Twould make good boots for a peterman to catch 
salmon in."—astward Hoe! 

Peter-pence, Peter’s pence, s. 

*1, Law & Hist, : A tax of a penny on each 
house throughout England, which commenced 
in Saxon times as an occasional voluntary 
contribution, but was finally established as 
a legal tax under Canute, Edward the Con- 
fessor, and William the Conqueror. From 
being sent to Rome it was called by the 
Saxons Rome-feoh, Rome-scot, and Rome- 

unyng. The name Peter-pence arose from 
Its being collected on St. Peter's Day. From 
being levied on every private and every re- 
ligious house, the Abbey of St. Albans only 
excepted, it was called also Hearth-money. 
At first it was used chiefly for the support of 
an English college at Rome, then the Po 
shared the gift with the college, aud finally 
appropriated the whole, Edward III. forbade 
its being paid; but it was soon restored. The 
Act 21 Henry VIII. ¢. 21, passed in 1534, swept 
it away. 


“The occasional aids and tallinges, levied by the 
rince on his vassals, gave a handle to the Pope to 
levy, by the means of his legates a latere, peter-pence 

and other taxations.”—Slackstone ; Comment., bk. iv., 
. 8. 


2. A voluntary contribution raised among 
Catholics, and sent to the Pope for his private 
use. 


* Peter-see-me, s. [A corruption of 
Pedro (Peter) Ximenes.) A kind of wine, one 
of the richest and most delicate of the Malaga 
wines. (Middleton : Spanish Gipsy, iii. 1.) 
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Peter's fish, s. 
_ Tetthy. : The haddock (q.v.). 


‘ter (2), s. [A corrupt. of repeater (q.v. 
vor ed i ethan) r * @v}] 


| Blue Peter ; (BLUE-PETER). 


pe’-tér, vi. To thin out, diva i 
in a mine. ( Colloq.) t, disappear, as a vein 


* pét’-er-el, s. [Perret.] 
pét-é-rér-6, * pét-g-rar’-6, 4 
ERERO, } 
pe-tér-sham, s. [After Lord Petersham, 
by whom thie fashion was set.] 
1. A name given to a kind of great-coat 
formerly worn, 
2. A heavy and fine cloth for mez’s over- 


coats, the face being rolled so as to present 
the appearance of little tufts. 


Pe’-tér-wort, Pé-térs-wort, s. (Eng. 
Peter, Peter's, and wort.} ye Hh 
Bot. : Ascyrum hypericoides, 


pét’-in-ine, s. [Etym. not apparent.] 
Chem, : CyHy)N. An alkaloid isomeric with 
tetrylamine found in the most volatile portions 
of bone-oil. 


t pét-i-d-1a'-ceoiis (ce as sh), t pét-i-d- 
la’-gé-olis, a. (Mod. Lat. petiolaceus, from 
Lat. petiolus.] [PEtioue.] Petiolar (q.v.). 

pét-i-d-la’-né-oiis, a. (Mod. Lat. petiolaneus, 
from Lat. petiolus.] [PETIOLE.] 

Bot. : Consisting only of a petiole. (Treas. 
of Bot.) 

pét-i-o-lar, pét’-i-d-lar-y, a. [Eng. peti- 
ol(e) ; -ar, -wry.) 

1, Anat. (Of ducts) : Supported or suspended 
by a slender stalk. 

2. Bot. : Pertaining to or proceeding from a 
petiole; growing on or supported bya petiole. _ 


pét-i-d-la’-ta, s. pl. [Neut. pl. of Mod. Lat. 
petiolatus.] 

Entom.: A sub-order of Hymenoptera. The 
abdomen is supported on a slender footstalk 
of greater or less length. 
There are two tribes, En- 
tomophaga and Aculeata. 


pét’-i-6-late, a. [Eng. 
petiole); -ate.] 

Bot. : Having a petiole 
as, a petiolate leaf. 
pét-i-o-lat’-éd, a. 

TIOLATE. } 
petiolated-hymenoptera, s. pl. [Ps- 
TIOLATA, } 
pét’-Lole, s. (Fr. pétiole, from Lat. petiolum, 
accus. of petiolus=a little foot, from pediolus, 
dimin. from pes, genit. pedis = a foot.) 

Bot.: The leaf-stalk of a er the part 
connecting the blade with the stem. It is 
generally half cylindrical, often channelled 
above, but in some monocotyledons itis cylin- 
drical, and in others it is a sheath. [Common- 
PETLOLE.] 

{| In a compound leaf the secondary and 
tertiary petioles, if the last-named exist, are 
called the partial petioles, 


pét’-i-oled, a. [Eng. petiole); -ed.] 
Bot. : Having a petiole ; petiolate, 
pét-i-5l'-u-late, pét-i-6l'-u-lar, a 
(Eng. petiolul(e); -ate, -ar.] 
Bot. : Of or belonging to a petiolule. 


pét'-i-1-iile, s. [Dimin. from petiole (q.¥.).] 
Bot.: A secondary petiole or stalklet sup- © 
porting a leaflet. 


pét’-it (final ¢ silent) *pet-ite, a. 
Petty, small; inconsiderable, inferior. 


“By what small petit limits does the mind catch 
hold of and recover a vanishing motion.”—Souts: 
Sermons, vol, 1, ser. 8. 


petit-baume, s. The name given in the 
West Indies to a liquor obtained from Croton 
balsumiferum. 
petit-coco, s. [Cooo, s, (2).] 
tit-constable, s. An inferior civil 
othe. subordinate to the High Constable. 


tit-grain, s. An essential oil obtained 
Kee the Fait and leaves of Citrus Bigaradia, 


{Pzp- 


[PE- 


PETIOLATE LEAF. 


(Fr.) 


this ; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 


-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 


ra) 
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petit-jury, s. [Perry-sury.] 
petit-larceny, s. (Perry-LaRceny.] 


*petit-maitre, s. (Fr. =a fop.] 
spruce fellow who hangs about ladies; a fop, 
8 coxcomb. 


“The battered beau, who affects the boy at three- 
score, or the petit-maitre, who would be a man at 
fifteen.”—Goldsmith: Polite Learning, ch. vil. 


petit-serjeanty, s. 

Law; The tenure of lands of the crown by 
the annual tendering of some implement 
now, or formerly, used in war, as a bow, an 
arrow, a flag, &c. 

“The Dukes of Marlborough and Wellington hold 
the estates granted to their ancestors for their public 
services, by the tenure of pevit-serjeanty, and by the 
annual render of a small flag.” —Slackstone: Comment., 
bk. ii., ch. 4. 

* petit-treason, s. 

Law: The crime of killing a person to 
whom the offender owes duty or subjection 5 
as for a servant to kill his master, a wife her 
husband, &c. The name is no longer used, 
such crimes being now deemed murder only. 


pé-ti-tion, * pe-ti-ci-on, s. [Fr. pétition, 
from Lat. petitionem, accus. of petitio = a 
seeking, a suit, from petitus, pa. par. of peto 
= to seek, to ask ; Sp. petition; Ital. petizione.] 

1. An entreaty, a request, a supplication, a 
prayer; a solemn, earnest, or formal prayer 
or entreaty addressed to the Supreme Being, 
or to a.superior in rank or power. 

“Her petition for the wrongs she feels.” 
Daniel : Civil Wars, viii, 

2. A single article, or several, in a prayer: 
as, the several petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. 

3. A formal written request or application 
made to one vested with authority, or to a 
legislative or administrative body, soliciting a 
favour, grant, right, or act of mercy. 

4, The paper or document containing such 
request or application ; especially applied in 
legal language to an application to a court or 
judge : as, a petition for a divorce, 


petition of right, s. 
1. English Law: A petition for obtaining 
- restitution from the crown of either real or 
personal property, where the sovereign is in 
full possession of any hereditaments or chat- 
tels, and the petitioner suggests such a right 
as controverts the title of the crown, grounded 
on facts disclosed in the petition itself; in 
which ease, upon this answer being endorsed 
by the sovereign, soit droit fait al partie (let 
tight be done to the party), a commission 
shall issue to inquire of the truth of this sug- 
gestion. 

2. Eng. Hist.: A declaration of the rights 
of the people, put forward by parliament in 
the third year of the reign of Charles I., and 
assented to by him. They are: 

(1) That noiman be compelled to pay any moneys to 
the eee without common consent by act of parlia- 
ment. 

(2) fhat no person be imprisoned for refusing the 
same, nor any freeman be imprisoned without any 
cause showed, to which he might make answer. 

(8) Dhat soldiers and mariners be not billeted in the 
houses of the people. 

(4) That commissions be no more issued for punish- 
ing by the summary process of martial law. 


pé-ti-tion, vt, & 4, [PETITION, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To solicit, to beg, to supplicate, to 
make supplication or prayer to; to entreat ; 
to ask from. ; 

‘All petitioning the king for my restoration, I 

presume ?’—Goldsmith : Bee, No. 4. 

2, To address a petition or formal suppli- 

cation or application to, as to a sovereign or 


a legislative or administrative body for some | 


grant, favour, or right. 


“The King of Samoa in 1877 petitioned the English 
alee to annex the islands,”—Duaily Telegruph, 
an. 12, \. 


3. To solicit, to beg. 
B. Intrans.: To present a petition; to 
make application; to solicit. 
“Toleration may be petitioned for.”—South: Ser- 
mons, Vol. V., ser. 12. 
* pé-ti'-tion-ar-i-ly, adv. (Eng. petitionary ; 
-ly.) By way of begging the question. 
4 “This doth but petitionarily infer a dextrality in 
the heavens.”—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. v. 
# pé-ti-tion-ar-y,a. [Eng. petition; -ary.] 
1, Offering or making a petition; suppli- 
catory. 


“To pardon Rome and th jitiona - 
men.”—Shakesp, ; Crime Oa ear oro 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, 
oF, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, ce =6; ey=a: qu=kw. 


petition—petrify 


2, Containing or of the nature of a petition 


or entreaty. _ 
“ Brovity of speech commends itself by, in .al peti- 
Sie addresses, & peculiar respect to the person 
addressed to.”—South : Sermons, vol. ji., ser. 4. 


* pd-ti-tion-ee’, s. [Eng. petition ; -ec.] A 
person cited to answer or defend a petition. 


pé-ti-tion-ér, * pe-ti-ci-on-er, s. [Hng. 
petition ; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who presents or makes 
a petition ; a suppliant. 
“0 vain petitioner | beg a great matter.” 
Shakesp. + Love's Labuur's Lost, V. 2. 
*9. Eng. Hist.: An opponent of the Court 
party in the reign of Charles IL. ; an addresser 


(q.V.). 
pé-ti_tion-ing, pr. par. & a. [PETITION, v.] 
petitioning-creditor, s. 
Law: A creditor who applies for an adju- 
dication in bankruptcy against his trading 
debtor. 


* pe-ti’-tion-ist, s. [Hng. petition; -ist.] A 
petitioner. (Lamb.) 


pé-tY-ti-o prin-cip’-i-i (ti as shi), phr. 
(Lat. = a begging of the principle or question.) 
Logic: A vicious mode of reasoning, popu- 
larly called begging the question, which con- 
sists in tacitly taking for granted as true the 
proposition to be proved, and drawing con- 
clusions from it as though proved. 


* pét’-i_tor, s. [Lat., from petitus, pa. par. of 
eto = to seek.] One who seeks ; a seeker. 


“The bishop himself being never a petitor for the 
place.”—Fuller: Church Hist., X1. ii. 48. 


pét’-i-tor-y, o. [Lat. petitorius, from petitor 
= one who seeks or begs ; Fr. pétitoire ; Ital. 
& Sp. petitorio.] Petitioning; begging; sup- 
plicating. 

petitory-actions, s. pl. 

Scots Law. : Actions by which ‘something is 
sought to be decreed by the judge in conse- 
quence of a right of property, ora right of 
credit in the pursuer, Allactions on personal 
contracts by which the granter has become 
bound to pay, or to perform, are petitory 
actions. 


pét-i-vér’-i-a, s. [Named by Linnaus after 
J. Petiver, F.R.S., a London apothecary.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the Petiveriaces 
(q.v.). Known species four, from tropical 
America. In Brazil Petiveria alliacea, the 
Guinea-weed, is put into warm baths to be 
used ‘in paralysis. 


pét-i-_vér-i-a’-cé-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. peti- 
veri(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. : Petiveriads (q.v.) ; an order of Hypo- 
gynous Hxogens, alliance Sapindales. Under 
shrubs or herbs, with an alliaceous odour; 
leaves alternate, entire, stipulate, sometimes 
dotted; sepals several; corollanone ; stamens 
either indefinite, or as many as in the 
sepals ; ovary superior, one celled, with one 
erect ovule ; fruit indehiscent, dry, wingless, 
or samaroid. Tropical American plants, 
Known genera three, species ten. (Lindley.) 


pét-i-vér’-i-ad, s. (Mod. Lat. petiveri(a); 
Eng. suff. -ad.] 

Bot, (Pl.): Lindley’s name for the Petiveri- 

acez (q.v.). 


pe-tong’, s. [Chinese.] The same as Pack- 
FONG (q.V.). 

* pé-tral’-o-gy, s. 

* pét'-ra-ry,s. [Sp. petraria, from Lat. petra ; 
Gr. wétpa (petra) =a stone.} A machine in 
use among the ancients for casting stones. 
[PEDERERO.] 


“The petrary and two mangonels,”—A Logi: 
RY. ante wy ig reh@ologia, 


* pé’-tre (tre as tér), s. (Gr. wérpa (petra) = 
a stone.] Nitre; saltpetre (q.v.). 


* pé-tré’-an, a. [Lat. petreus, from petra = 
a stone, a rock ; Gr serpatos (petraios).] Of 
or pertaining to rock or stone. 


pét’-rel (1) * pét'-ér-el, s. [Fr. pétrel, pétérel 
from Pétre = Peter : 5 iesion nate te the 
action of the bird, which seems to walk on the 
sea, like St. Peter (Matt. xiv. 29); ef. Ger. 
Petersvogel, lit. = Peter-fow}, Peter-bird.] 


Ornith.: A popular rane for any indi- 


[PEerRoLoey,.] 


vidual of the family Procellariide (q-v.), 
small oceanic ‘birds of dusky plumage, noc- 
turnal in habit, widely distributed, but mosb 
abundant in the southern hemisphere. They 
are considered by sailors as the harbingers of 
stormy weather, in which they seem to delight. 
Many of them nidificate in holes, and the 
majority lay but one egg, usually white, 
Some apparently come to land only for nidi- 
fication, but nearly all are liable to be driven 
on shore by storms. Wstrelata hesitata, the 
Capped Petrel, whose habitat is the West 
Indian Islands, has been met with in Hun- 
gary. (Ibis, 1884, p. 202). Procellaria (Tha- 
lassidroma) pelagica is Mother Carey’s Chicken, 
or the Storm Petrel; Cymochorea leucorrhow 
is the Fork-tailed, or Leach’s Petrel; and 
Oceanites oceanicus is Wilson’s Petrel. In this 
work the most important species are described 
under their popular names. 


* pet-rel (2), s. [PEYTREL.] 


* pé-trés’-cenge, s. [Hng. petrescen(t) ; -ce.) 
The state or condition of being petrescent; 
the process of changing into stone. 


* pé-trés-cent, a. [Lat. petra; Gr. mérpa_ 
=a stone, arock.] Changing into stone, or 
stony hardness ; petrifying. 

“ By springs of petrescent water.”—Boyle: Works, 
ii. 554; 

pé-tric’-d-la, s. 

colo = to inhabit.] 

Zool. & Paleont. : A genus of Veneride (q.v.). 
Shell oval or elongated, thin, tumid, anterior 
side short ; hinge with three teeth in each 
valve, the external often obsolete; pallial 
sinus deep. Recent species thirty, widely 
distributed in both hemispheres; fossil twenty, 
commencing in the Chalk. 


pét_ri-fac’-tion, s. 
petrification (q.v-).] 

I, Literally: 

1, The act or process of ‘petrifying or 
ehanging into a stone; the state of being 
petrified ; conversion of any organic matter, 
animal or vegetable, into stone, or a sub- 
stance of stony hardness. [FOssILIZATION.] 


“So sudden a petrifaction and strange induration.’ 
—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. v. 


2. That which is petrified or converted into 
stone ; organic matter petrified; a fossil. 


“Inspecting its petrifactions and its mineral 
fountains.”—ustace ; Italy, vol. i., ch. vi. 


+ II. Fig.: The state of being morally 
petrified or paralyzed, as by fear, astonish- 
ment, &e. 


“ Mortification or petrifaction of the soul.”—Cud- 
worth: Intell. System, p. 139. 


* pét-ri-fac’-tive, a. [Lat. petra=a stone, 
and facio = to make.] 

1. Having the power or quality of petrifying 
or converting organic substance into stone ; 
petrifying. 

2. Of or pertaining to petrifaction. 

“The lapidescencies and petrifactive mutations of 
hard_ bodies,"—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. iii, 
ch, xiii. 

* a ~ . 
pét-_ri-fi-a-ble, a. [Eng. petrify; -able.] 
Capable of being petrified. i 


pé-trif’-ic, a. (Fr. pétrifique; Ital. & Sp. 

petrifico.} Having the power or quality of 

petritying 5 having power to petrify ; petri- 
ctive. 


“Death with his mace petrific, cold and a 
As with a trident meee Milton : Po, x. 204, 


* pé-trif’-i-cate, vt. [Perrirication.] To 
petrify ; to convert into stone, 
“ Though our hearts i 
Mat ciuscdat showsherine ve geecratwoce™ 
J. Hall: Poems (ed. 1646), p. 96. 
* pét-ri-fi-ca’-tion, s. ([Fr., from Lat, 
petra =a stone, and facio=to make; Sp. 
petrificacion ; Ital. petrificazione.] 
I, Literally: 
1, The act or process of petrifying; the 
oth or condition of being meted petri- 
‘action. : 


“We have also with us the visible pet: ti 
eh 2 ty waters.”—Browne : ger avo. 
ach. Vv. 


2. That which is petrified ; a petrifaction ; 
@ fossil. 

Ik. Fig.: 
ness of heart. 


pét’-ri-fy, * pet-ri-fie, v.t. & 4. [Fr. pétri- 
fier, from’ Lat. petra = a stone, a rs ha and 


pot, 


(Lat. petra =a stone, and 


[A contracted form.of 


Obduracy, callousness, hard- 


sien make; Sp. petrificar; Ital. petri- 


A, Transitive: 


I. Lit.: To convert or cha into ston 
or stony substance, “9 . 


“ Moas petrified with branching corallines.” 
Il. Figuratively : 
ba 2 a make obdurate, callous, or hard- 


iv. 


“ Blush if thou canst ; not petrified, thou must.” 
Cowper. 


2. To ralyze or stupefy, as with fear, 
ph Sa Baty oo , 7 


By Iniransitive ; 


1. Lit. : To become converted into stone or 
a stony substance, as organic matter by 
calcareous deposits. 

“When wood and Pam 
Pn ero ame 

* 2. Fig.: To become hardened, lifeless; or 
callous. 


_ 


-ri-ly Gr. wé =a rock, 
Pian addon (lod) oe stone's Gar seaiaany 
Min. : The same as OrTHOCLASE (q.v.). 


Pé'-trine, a. (Lat. petrinus=of stone.) Of 
or pertaining to St. Peter: as, the Petrine 
epistles, 


Petrine-epistles, s. pl. [Prrer, J.) 
Petrine-liturgy, s. [Lirurey, 7 3.j 


t-r6-, pref. [Gr. mérpos (petros) = stone, 
— Pertaining to or consisting of stone or 
rock. 


petro-occipital, a. - 
Anat, : Of or belonging to the occipital bon: 
and to the petrous portion of the tem 
bone. There is a petro-occipital suture. 
Pé-tro-brii-si-an, s. [From Petrobusius, 
the Latinised form of the name of the founder.) 
Church Hist, (Pl.): The followers of Peter 
de Bruys, who, about a.p. 1110, attempted 
Teligious reform. He was burnt by an angry 
populace, at St. Gilés’s in 1180. The tenets 
attributed to him by Peter, Abbot of Cluny, 
who in 1141 wrote to confute him, were that 
persons should not be baptised till they 
reached years of discretion ; that there should 
be no churches built, and that those already 
erected should be pulled down; that crosses 
should be abolished ; that the sacred elements 
in the communion are only signs of the body 
and blood of Christ, and that the oblations, 
prayers, and good offiees of the li do not 
profit the dead. Peter is regarded wi 
respeet e Protestants, whoclaim 
reformer before the Reformation. His followers 
continued till the sixteenth century. 
t-r6-ciy’ s. [Pref. petre-, and Gr. 
xiyxdos (kingklos) = a water-ouzel,} 
Ornith.: According to Vigors, a genus of 
~Turdine. Bill moderate, with tip curved ; 
ints of wings produced beyond half of the 
il. It contains the Rock-thrushes fomnd in 
India and elsewhere. 


pét-ré-drome, s. [Perropromvs,] 
Zool.: A jumping-shrew from Mozambique. 
As its name implies, it lives among the rocks, 
thus differing from other members of the 
family. It is inseetivorous, and soon becomes 
familiar in captivity. 


pé-trod’-ro-miis, s. [Pref. 
Spouos (dromos) = a race, running.) 
Zool. : Agenus of Macroscelidide (q.v.), with 
a single species, Petrodromus tetradactylus. It 
is larger than the rest of the family, and has 
only four toes on each hind foot, [Prrro- 
DROME. ] 


pét’-r6-diis, s. [Pref. petro-, and Gr. d8ovs 
(odous) = a tooth.) 
Palwont.: A genus of Cestraphori, with one 
species from the Derbyshire Coal-measures, 


pet-ré-ga/-le, s. (Pref. petro-, and Gr. yadj 
_ (galé) = a weasel.] 

Zool.: A genus of Macropodide, in some 
classifications considered as a sub-genus of 
Macropus (q.v.). Petrogale penicillata is the 
Brush-tailed, and P. xanthopus, the Yellow- 
footed Rock Kangaroo. 


pét’-ré-glyph, s. A rock-carving. 


ét-rd-glyph ic, a. (Eng. petroglyph{y); ~ie) 
PPertainfag only Son eee by petroglyphy. 


, and Gr, 


boil, b6p ; PHUt, J6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin: -tion, -gsion = zhiin. -cious, 


petrilite—petromyzontidsa 


pé-trdg’— +s (Pref. petro-, and Gr, 

AVpw (gluphd) = to carve.) The art or opera- 

n of carving inseriptions and figures on 
rocks or stones. 


pé-trdg-ra-phér, s. [Eng. petrograph(y) ; 
-er.) ne Who stuilies or is versed in petro- 
graphy ; a petrologist. 


pét-rd-graph’-ic, t-rd-graph’-ic-a 
a. {Eng. app io. Be ~ic, “iat] Por or ta 
taining to petrography. 


pé-trég’-ra-phy, s. (Pref. petro-, and Gr. 
yeabw (grapho) =to write.] 

*1. The art of writing on stone. 

2. The study of rocks; a scientific descrip- 
tion of or treatise on rocks; that branch of 
geology which deals with the constitution of 
rocks ; petrology. 

“ Another point of novelty in this text-book is the 

assigned to mi 


prominent eroscopic petrography.” 
—A thena@um, Oct. 28, 1882. eee 


petrol, s. (Perronevs.) 

Chem. : CgHy9. A hydrocarbon occurring 
in the petroleum of Sehnde, near Hanover. 
It has not yet been isolated, being always 
found mixed with olefines and homologues of 
marsh-gas, but by treatment with a mixture 
of strong nitric and sulphuric acids, it is con- 

into a crystalline compound, trinitro- 
petrol, CsH7~NOg)3. 


pét’-rd-léne, s. [Eng. petroleum); suff -ene 
(Min.).) 

Min.: An oil obtained by Boussingault from 
asphalt, and announced by him as the liquid 
constituent of all asphalt. He assigned it the 
formula CjgHjg. Subsequent investigation 
tends to show that this is a mixture of oils. 


pé-tro-lé-iim, s. (Lat. petra = a rock, and 
oleum = oil.]} 
Chem.: Earth oil, naphtha, mineral oil, 
a oil. A term applied to a variety of 
mmable liquids found naturally in many 
oe of the earth, and formed by the gradual 
ecomposition of vegetable matter beneath 
the surface. These liquids vary in colour 
from a faint yellow to a brownish-black, and 
in consistence from a thin transparent oil to 
a fluid as thick as treacle, and their specific 
gravities range from ‘7 to 11. They are met 
with in most countries of Europe, but occur 
in abundance in Pennsylvania and other parts 
ot the United States, in Canada, at Baku, 
on the Caspian Sea, and elsewhere. Pelouze 
and Cohours have shown that these oils con- 
sist mainly of ae of marsh-gas, and 
they were able to te by fractional dis- 
tiliation Le eeigra Dhorteas [Fa 
RAFFIN, 1, (2)], gaseous, liquid, and.semi-solid, 
A light ) eum oil is used all over the 
for illuminating purposes, and a heavy 
oil for lubnmcating machinery, The formor 
should have a@ sp. gr. 810 to ‘820, and should 
not evolve inflammable bh i's until heated to 
55°. If an oil gives off inflammable vapour 
below this temperature it is considered unsafe 
for domestic use. Paraffin oil is the com- 
mercial name for an oil obtained by direct 
distillation from American petroleum. It is 
also applied to an oil produced by the dry 
distillation of boghead coal, shale, &c., at a 
temperature considerably lower than that 
employed in the manufacture of gas. 


petroleum-benzin, s. 

Chem. : The portion of petroleum which 
distils over at from 70-120°, It has a sp. gr. 
of ‘680 to °700, and a boiling-point of 60-80°. 
It dissolves oils, fats, caoutchouc, and tur- 
pentine, and has been used for skin diseases, 
gastric pains, and in the preparation of lac- 
quers and varnishes, 


petroleum-burner, 5. A burner con- 
trived to Md be and consume liquid petro- 
leum fed to it by a reservoir. 


petroleum-ether, s. 

Chem,: That portion of native petroleum 
which distils over at 45-60°, It is a clear 
colourless oil, having a faint. odour of petro- 
leum, a sp. gr. of *665, and boiling between 
50° and 60°. It is very inflammable, and has 
been used as a remedy for rheumatism, and as 
an anesthetic, 


petroleum-furnace, s. A steam-boiler 
furnace constructed for burning jets of petro- 
leum, or a spray of petroleum mixed with a 
ortioned stream of air, sometimes accom- 


pro 
panied by a steam jet. 
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petroleum-spirit, s. 

Chem.: The portion of petroleum which 
distils over between 120° and 170°. Sp. gr. 
‘740 to ‘745. It does not dissolve resin, and 
is used for diluting: linseed oil varnishes, and 
for cleaning printers’ type. 


petroleum-spring, s. 
Geol. : A spring consisting of, or largely im- 
egnated with, petroleam. They are often 
ound in connection with mud voleanoes. 
1 


petroleum-still, s. A still for ting 
the hydrocarbon products from ernde petro- 
leum, &c., in the order of their volatility. 


petroleum-tester, s. An instrument 
for determining the inflammability of illumi- 
tie. oils, or of inflammable matter in com- 
pound liquids, by means of a thermometer 
and a flame, the thermometer being applied 
to the liquid while the heat is imparted to the 
latter, and the vapour generated by the heat 
being directed to the flame, so as to: take fire 
when the heat rises to the point:at which the 
liquid gives. off explosive vapours. 


pét'-ro-letise, s. [Fr.] A female incendiary, 
especially one belonging to the communi 
party in Paris in 1870. 


“The communist, the petroleuse, and the free colonist 
rites friendly cigarettes together.”"—Field, Jam 2, 


pét-r6-lith’-d-ide, s. [Pref. petro-, and Gr. 
Aios (lithos) = a stone ; suff. -ide (Min.).] 


Min. : The same as PoRCELAIN-SPAR (q.V.). 
* pét’-rd-lize, v.t. (Eng. petroleum); -ize} 


‘0 burn or set fire to with petrolenm. 


“The Communists petrolizing clubs and — 
M. Collins : Thoughts in my Garden, i. 130. anny 


pét-r0-1d¢-ic-al,a. (Eng. petrolog(y); -ical.} 
Of or pertaining to petrology. 
“ The value of the instru: siliary 
rotogical a B ayia mo aay my, 


pé-trol-d-gist, s. (Eng. petrolog(y); -ist.) 
One who studies or is versed in petrology. 


pé-trol'-6-gy, s. (Gr. mézpos (petros) = a 
stone, a rock; suff. -ology.] 

Nat. Science : The study of the mineralogical 
and chemical composition of rocks ; including 
the various changes they have undergone 
through physical and chemical agencies, either 
combined or separate. Macroscopic and. mi- 
croscopic examination, together with chemical 
analysis, are the methods pursued. If the 
rock is of sufficiently coarse texture, an ex- 
amination by an. ordinary lens. suffices, but in 
rocks of fine grain a thin. section is prepared, 
and, under the microscope, the individual 
mineral constituents are recognized by their 
a oe structural and optical characters. The 
chemical analysis is performed either on the 
rock as a whole, or the mass is pulverised, 
and the mineral species of which it consists 
separated by certain fluid chemical compounds 
of known density, and the products of this 
separation separately analysed. 

“ He has included in his text-book an excellent out- 


line of the present state of microscopic petrotogy.”"— 
Atheneum, Oct, 28, 1882. 
pét-ré-mas-toid, a. [Eng. petrows, and 
mastoid. 


Anat,: Of or belonging to the mastoid and 
to the petrous bone. 


pét-ré-mys, s. [Pref. petro-, and Gr. ds 
(mus) = a mouse.) 

Zool. ; Rock-rat ; a genus of Octodontine, 
or, in some classifications, of Echimyide, 
There is but one species, Petromys typicus, 
from South Africa, 


pét-ré-my’-zon, s. 

pvgw (muzd) = to suck. 

Tchthy. : Lamprey ; the typical genus of the 
family Petromyzontide. Dorsal fins two, the 
posterior continuous with the caudal ; lingual 
teeth serrated. The genus is confined to the 
northern hemisphere. Three species are 
British : Petromyzon marinus, the Sea-lam- 

rey; P. fluviatilis, the River Lamprey or 

ampern ; and P, brachialis, the Pride, Sand- 
piper, or Small Lampern. 


pét-ro-my-zon'-ti-dae, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
petromyzon, genit. petromyzontid(is) ; Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -idee.] 
» Ichthy.: pe ied a family of Cyclosto- 
mata. Body eel-shaped, naked ; subject to @ 


(Pref. petro-, and Gr. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 
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metamorphosis; in the perfect stage, with a 
suctorial mouth armed with teeth. Eyes pre- 
gent in mature animals. External nasal aper- 
tares in middle of upper side of head. Larve 
without teeth, and with a single continuous 
vertical fin. Genera: Petromyzon, Ichthyo- 
myzon, Mordacia, and Geotria, Habitat, the 
rivers and coasts of temperate regions. They 
feed on other fishes, to which they attach 
“ % themselves by suction, scraping 
off the flesh with their teeth. 


*pét-ré-nél, * pét-ro- 


néll, * pet-ri-o-nel, 
s. (O. Fr. petrinal, from 
Sp. petrina = a girdle, a belt, 
from Lat. pectus, genit. pec- 
toris =a breast.] [POITREL.] 
A small carbine, or horse- 
man’s pistol. So called from being fired with 
the stock against the breast. 
“« Twas then I fired my petronel.” 
Scott. Rokeby, i, 19. 
pé-tro-ni-a, s. [Fem. of Lat. petronius = of 
or belonging to a rock or mountain.] 
Ornith. : A sub-genus of Passer. It contains 
the Sparrow of Palestine, Petronia (Passer) 
brachydactylus. (Darwin.) 


pé-troph’-i-la, s. (Pref. petro-, and Gr. diros 
(philos) = a friend.) 

Bot.: A genus of Proteidw. The dried 
fiowers of Petrophila brevifolia treated with 
hot water, impart to it a brilliant yellow colour, 
which Lindley thinks might be used as a dye. 


pét-ro-pai-loi’-dég, s. (Mod. Lat. pe- 
trophil(a), and Gr. eldos (eidos) = form.] 
Paleobot.: A genus of fossil fruits resembling 
Petrophila. It was described by Bowerbank, 
from the London Clay of Sheppey. He named 
and figured seven species, or, at least, forms. 


pée-tros'’-al, a. (Lat. petros(us) = rocky ; Eng. 
suff. -al.] 
Anat.: Of or belonging to the petrous por- 
tion of the temporal bone. There are petrosal 
nerves and sinuses. 


pét-ré-scir’-tés, s. (Pref. petro-, and Gr. 
gxiptaw (skirtad) = to leap.] 

Tehthy.: A genus of Blenniide, with thirty 
species of small size, from the tropical Indo- 
Pacific. Body moderately elongate, naked; 
a single dorsal fin; ventrals of two or three 
rays; a single series of immovable teeth in 
the jaws, with a strong curved canine behind, 
stronger in lowerthan in upper jaw. Tentacles 
sometimes present; gill-opening reduced to a 
small fissure above root of pectoral. 


péet-ro-sé-li-niim, s. [Lat., from Gr. rerpo- 
aédAwvov (petroselinon) = rock-parsley ; formerly 
a genus of Umbellifers.] 

Bot.: A section or sub-genus of Carum, 
including Common Parsley (P. sativum), which 
is a native of Europe, but widely cultivated in 
the United States, and elsewhere, [PARSLEY.] 


pét-ro-si-dér’ite, s. (Pref. petro-, and Eng. 
siderite.) 
Min.: A granular mixture of magnetic iron 
or ilmenite with felspar. Occurs in Strémée, 
Faroe Islands. 


pét-ré-si-léx, s. 
silezx=a flint-stone.] 
Petrol. : The same as FELSTONE (q.V.). 


pét’-ro-si-li-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [Pref. 
petro-, and Eng. siliceous (q.v.).] Pertaining 
to or consisting of petrosilex. 


pét-ro-sphé-noid’-al, a. [Pref. petro-, and 
Eng. sphenoidal.} 
Anat. : Of or belonging to the sphenoid and 
the petrous portion of the temporal bone. 
There is a petrosphenoidal suture. 


PETRONEL. 


(Pref. petro-, and Lat. 


pe’-trotis, a. (Lat. petrosus, from petrus =a 
stone. ] 


*1. Ord. Lang.: Like stone; stony, rocky. 


2, Anat.: Hard as a rock. There is a 
petrous portion of the temporal bone. 


pét-tah, a. (Hind. peth.] The suburb ofa 
fortified town ; the portion of a town outside 
@ fort; a market town. Ms 


eS ee eee ei ee BL ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
cr, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


petronel—pettychaps 


* pétt’-céy, s. (Eng. petty; second element 
doubtful. ] 

Bot.: According to Johnson, Gnaphalium 
minus (not a Linnean name), but perhaps 


Filago minima, 
pét-téd, po. par. ora. (PET, v.] 


pét’-ti-chaps, s. [Hng. petty, and chaps (q.v.).] 
Ornith. : Sylvia hortensis, the Garden Warbler. 
“This species was first made known, as a British 
bird, by Wilt, hby, to pe it sagen ane HER 

i ' \y room . o 
pore concn Deshape Yarrell: British Birds 
(ed. 4th), i. 415. 

4 Prof. Newton (loc. sup. cit.) says that 
“this name appears never to have been in 
general use in England,” nor does he adopt 
it; but it “‘is still applied to a bird (though of 
what species there is insufficient evidence to 
show) in the extreme north of Derbyshire.” 
The Pettichaps of White is not exactly deter- 
mined, but is either Sylvia rufa or S. tro- 
chilus. Wood (Illust. Nat. Hist., ii, 280, 281) 
distinguishes S. hortensis as the Greater, and 
S. rufa as the Lesser Pettichaps. 


pét’-ti-coat, s. (Eng. petty, and coat.) 
1. A loose undergarment worn by females, 
fastened round the waist, aud covering the 
lower part of the body. 


“ Artists and actors represented Bruce and Douglas 
in striped petticoats.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii 


2. A woman. 
“There's a petticoat will prove to be the cause of 
this."—Hawley Smart : Struck Down, ch. xi. 
* petticoat-affair, s. An affair of gal- 
lantry. 
“ Venus may know more than both of us 
For 'tis some petticoat-affuir.” 
Dryden: Amphitryon, 1. 1, 
petticoat - government, s. Female 
rule or government. 


petticoat-pipe, s. 

Steam-eng.: A pipe in the chimney of a 
locomotive, which comes down over the ex- 
haust nozzle, and conducts the escaping steam 
and the smoke and sparks which follow the 
induced current into the arrester, 


* pét-ti-fog, v.i. (Eng. petty, and Prov. Eng. 
fog =to hunt in a servile manner, to flatter 
for gain, from O. Dut. focker =a monopolist.] 
To act as a pettifogger; to do business in a 
petty manner. 


‘He takes no money, but pettifogs gratis.”—Butler : 
Characters. 


pét -ti-fog-geér, s. (Eng. pettifog; -er.] 
A petty, second-rate attorney or lawyer. 

“A evenser named Alexander Fitton, who had 
been detected in forgery."— Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. 
xi, 

* pét'-ti-_fog-gér-y, s. (Eng. prttifogger ; -y.] 
The practices or arts of a pettifogyer; petty 
tricks or quibbles. 


“The last and lowest sort of their arguments, and 
such like pettifoggery."—Milton : To emove Hirelings. 


pét’-ti-fog-ging, a. (Eng. pettifog; -ing.] 
Petty, mean, paltry, quibbling, 3 
“ The gigantic task imposed upon the Board has been 
discharged in no pettifogging parochial spirit.”"—Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 22, 1885. 
* pét-ti-fog’-u-lize, vi. (Pertivoc.] To 
act as a pettifogger; to use petty and con- 
temptible tricks or quibbles. (De Quincey.) 


* pét-ti-fog -u-liz-ér, s. [Eng. pettifogulic(e) ; 
-er.) A pettifogger. (De Quincey.) 


t p&t’-ti-greé, pét’-ti_griie, s. [Mid. Eng. 
petygrewe = a pedigree (?) | 
Bot. : Ruscus aculeatus. 


* pet-ti-grew, s. 


pét-ti-ly, adv. (Eng. petty; -ly.] Ina petty 
mauner. 


pét’-ti-néss, s. [Eng. petty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being petty; littleness, 
smallness, meanness, 


“A scornful pettiness that made him ‘ hard to help.’” 
—Scribner's Magazine, May 1880, p. 110. ve 


pét'-tish, * pét’-ish, a. [Eng. pet; -ish.] 
Proceeding from or characterized by pettish- 
hess ; peevish, fretful ; inclined to ill-temper. 
“Poverty brought on a pettish mood.” 
. Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. 1, 
pét-tish-ly, adv. [Eng. pettish; -ly.) Ina 
pettish manner ; peevishly, fretfully. 


“Poorly, and pettishly, ridiculously 
To fling away your fortune.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Mad Lover, ili. 1, 


[PEDIGREE.] 


pét-tish-néss, s. (Eng. pettish ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being pettish ; peevishness, 
fretfulness. 


“How must this needs irritate a munificent God te 
see his bounty contemned out of childish pettishness.” 
—Bp. Hall: Of Contentation, § 14. 


pét'-ti-toes, s. pl. [Eng. petty, and toes.] The 
feet of a sucking pig; applied to the human 
feet in ridicule or contempt. 


“He would not stir his pettitoes.”—Shakesp. : Winter's 
Tale, iv. 3. 


pétt’-ko-ite, s. [After Bergrath von Pettko$ 
sult. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An isometric mineral, occurring 
chiefly in small cubes, sometimes with planes 
of the rhombic dodecahedron. Hardness, 
2°5; lustre, bright, diminishing on exposure 5 
colour, black; streak, greenish; taste, sweet- 
ish. Analysis yielded : sulphuric acid, 45°32 5 
sesquioxide of iron, 44°92; protoxide of iron, 
6°66; water, 1°51 = 98°41. Found at Kremnitz, 
Hungary. 

pét’tle, vt. (Eng. pet; frequent. suff. -leJ 
To indulge ; to treat as a pet ; to coddle. 


“ And harle us, pettle us up wi’ bread and water."= 
Scott: Heart of Midlothian, ch. xviii. 


pét-tle, s.. [PADDLE (2), s.] 
pét-to, s. [Ital., from Lat. pectus.] The 
breast. 


{| (1) In petto : In the breast or heart ; hence, 
in secrecy, in reserve. 


‘* Whatever else they might hold undeclared és 
petto."—North. Examen, p. 609. 


(2) Cardinal in petto: 
Eccles. : A cardinal created by the Pope, but 
wliose creation is not yet proclaimed. 


* pet-toune, s. [Spirroon.] A spittoon. 
“ With large petounes perfum'de and soused.” 
Scott: Certaine Pieces (1616). 


* pét’-trel, s. [PorrRe..] 3 


pét’-ty, a. & s. [Fr. petit, a word of doubtful 
origin ; Wel. pitio; O. Ital. pitetto, petitto.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Small, trifling, insignificant, little, un- 
important. 


“* Petty rills cover their broad channels.”"—Kustaes = 
Italy, vol. ii., ch. vii. 


2. Having little power, influence, or pos- 
sessions ; unimportant ; inferior. 


“‘There was terror and agitation in the castles of 
twenty pe/ty kings."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii 


* B. As subst.: A scholar low in a school ; 
a young scholar. 

“A schoolmaster that taught petties.”.-Hacket > 
Life of Williams, i. 37. 

petty-averages, s. pl. [AVERAGE, 8.] 

petty-bag, s. Formerly an office in the 
Court of Chancery, the clerk of which had 
the drawing up of parliamentary writs of 
scire facias, congés d'élire for bishops, &&. 
[HANAPER-OFFICE. ] 

petty-cash, s. 
ceived in small items. 


Petty-cash book: A book in which smali 
payments and receipts are entered. 


Money expended or re- 


petty -constable,_ s. (PetiT - con- 
STABLE. } ; 
petty-coy,s ([Pertcoy.] 


petty-jury, petit-jury, s. 

Law: A jury in criminal cases who the 
bills found by the grand jury. nuts 

petty-larceny, s. 


Law.: The stealing of goods of the value 
of twelve pence or under. The distinction 
hetween petty and grand larceny is now 
abolished. 


petty-officer, s. An officer of the Royal 
Navy, corresponding to a non-commissioned 
officer in the army. They are appointed by 
the captain of the ship. 


petty-rice, s. 

Bot.: Chenopodium Quinoa, largely culti- 
vated on the Pacific slopes of the yea for 
its seeds, which, after being boiled, are used 
for making gruel or broth. 


petty-session, s. [Sesston.] 

* petty-treason, s. [PETIT-TREASON,] 
petty-whin, s. 

Bot. : Genista anglica, (Gentsta.] 


pét’-t¥-chaps, s. (Perricuars.} 


marine; g6, pdt, 
Syrian, », e@=6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


pet’ u-lance, * pét’-u-lan-cy, s. (Fr. pétu- 
junce, from Lat. petulantia, from petulans = 
forward, pert, petulant (q.v.); Sp. petulancia ; 
Ttal. petulanza.) The quality or state of 
being petulant; peevislness, pettishness, 
tretfulness. 
ah indolen 
minute philosuphers, s,. pees pa ee 
—4p. Berkeley: Alciphron, dial. vii., § 81. 
pst-u-lant, a. [Fr., from Lat. petulans, pr. 
Pe of * petulo, adimin. of peto = to seek ; Ital. 
Sp. /ante.) Characterized by petulance, 
peevishness, or pettisluess; perverse, pet- 
tish, saucy, forward, capricious. 


“Restraining his bitter and petulant tongue."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


pet-u-_lant-ly, * pét’-u-lent-ly, adv, [Eng. 
petulant; -ly.) In a petulant manner; with 
petulance ; peevishly, pettishly. 

“ He no less petulantly than profanely apply'd to 
himself oe : 
——aaf 

* pd-tiil-oi-ty, ». 
wess ; friskiness. 

“J <2 
Rel oe noo arn the petulcity. 

* pé-til’-coiis, a. [Lat. petulcus = butting 
with the horus.) Wauton, frisking, gam- 
bolling. 


“ The Pope whistles his petulcous rams into order.” 
—Oane: Fist Luc, p. ib 


[Perutcous.] Wanton- 


s tun, Brazil. = tobacco. 
J ea “cries The Wasergon.) 


peta -ni-a, s. [Latinised from petwn (q.v.).] 

Bot. & Hort.: The typical genus of the 

\ Petuniee (q.v.). They are solanavevus plauts, 

with viscous leaves, and white, violet, or 
purple flowers, cultivated in gardens. 


-tn-ni-é’-2e, s. (Mod. Lat. ni(a) ; 
a fem. pl. adj. ae -e@.} atta 
Bot.: A genus of Solanacex, or if that 
erder be divided, as it is by Myers into two, 
then of Atropacee. 


peé-tiin’-tzé, 3. (From the Chinese, Peh- 
bun-tsz.) 
Min. : A rock consisting largely of quartz, 
with some felspar, used in China for mixing 
with kaolin in the manufacture of porcelain. 


pet’-wood, s. [Eng. pet, and wood.} 
Bot. : Berrya mollis, one of the Tiliacee. 


Pét'-worth, s. [See def.) 
t Geog.: A market-town and parish in the 
eounty of Sussex, thirteen miles N.E. of 
@hichester. 


Petworth-marble, s. 

Petrol. &€ Comm.: A marble of Wealden age, 
e@ccurring about a hundred feet below the top 
ef the Weald Clay. It is use for architectural 
decoration, especially of churches. Called 
also Sussex marble, Paludina marble, and 
Paludina limestone. 


pétz-ite, s. [After the German chemist, Petz; 
sull. -ite (Min.).} 

Min, : A mineral which is referable to the 
species Hessite (q.v.), in which the silver is 
¥eplaced in varying amounts by gold. Stated 
by Schrauf and others from measurements of 
me crystals to be isometric in crystallization, 

ough regarded by Becke as triclinic. Found 
im several localities, but lately in good crystals 
at Botes, Transylvania, 


peu-ce, s. [Lat., from Gr. mwevxn (peuké) = 
the fir.] 

Paleobot. : A fossil coniferous tree described 
by Witham, Etheridge enumerates one species 
from Carboniferous, one from Jurassic, and 
ene from Eocene strata. 


peu-cé-dan’-i-da, s. pl. (Lat. peucedan- 
(wm); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 
Bot.: A family of Umbellifers. 


peu-cée-—da-nin, s. [Mod. Lat. peucedan- 

AN (Chem.).] [IMPERATORIN.] 

peu-cé-da-niim, s. [Lat. peucedanum, pewce- 
danus ; Gr. revxedavoy (peukedanon), mevxedavos 
(penkedanus) = the hog’s fennel. ] 

Bot.: Hog’s Fennel, the typical genus of 
Peucedanide. Umbels compound; flowers 
white or pink; petals obovate or obcordate, 
with an tae point. Fruit flat, with a 
brown, thin border with five ribs, the two 


(Perunta.] 


boil, béy; pout, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; 


petulance—pfennig 


lateral ones obsolete, with one to three in 
each interstice, Found in tropical and tem- 

erate regions. Known species a hundred. 

eucedanum officinale, P. pulustre, and P, 
sativum, wild in Britain, and P. Ostruthium 
naturalised. The root of P. montanum yields 
a white, bitter, fetid juice, used in Courland 
against epilepsy. 


peu-gyl, s. (Gr. wevxn (peuké) = the fir; -yl.) 
(TEREBILENE.] 


peur-mi-can, s. [(PEmMMIcan.) 


peu-tin-gér-i-an, a. [See def.] Anepithet 
applied toa parcument map or table of the 
roads of the aucient Roman Empire, found 
in a library at Speyer in the fifteenth century, 
and made known by Conrad Peutinger, of 
Augsburg. It was constructed in the time of 
Alexander Severus, about a.p. 226. 


pew, “pewe, * pue, * (O. Fr. 
pui, pwye = an elevated place, a gallery set on 
the outside with rails to lean on, from Lat. 
vitae =an elevated place, a balcony, esec. 
n€ balcony next the arena, where the emperor 
and other distinguished persons sat ; from Gr. 
mddcov (podion)= a little foot, from mdus (pous), 
genit. ee a foot ; Dut. puye; lial. 
poggio =a hillock ; Sp. poyo=a stone-bench 
near a door.) 

1, A fixed seat in a church, inclosed and 
separated from those adjoining by partitions. 
Pews, originally square, are now generally 
long and narrow, to seat several persons. 

“ Pews in the church may descend by custom im- 
memorial (without any ecclesiastical coucurrence), 
from ancestor to the heir."—Blackstone ; Commen- 
turies, bk. iii., ch 28, 

*2. A wooden erection, in the shape of a 

square or parallelogram, used by lawyers, 
money-lenders, &c.; a bench. 


“ From the pewes of most wicked jJudges."—Old Play 
@ Timon, p. 12. 


*3. A box in a theatre. 
*4. A pen, a sheepfold, 


pew-cart, s. A one-horse, two-wheeled, 
pew-shaped carriage, used about Nantucket. 
(U. 8. Collog.) 


pew-chair,s. A seat affixed to the end 
of a pew so as to occupy a part of the aisle 
upon occasion when seats in excess of the pew 
accommodation are required. (Amer.) 


pew-opener,s. An attendant ina church, 
whose duty is to open the pews for the con- 
gregation. 


pew,v.t. [Pew,s.] To furnish with pews. 

pe’-wét, s. [Pewir.] 

* pew-fél-low, *pue-fel-low, s. [Eng. 
pew, ant fellow.) Oue who sits in the same 
pew in church: hence, a companion, an 
associate. 

“ And makes her pewfellow with others’ moan.” 
Shakesp., Richard I/1., \v. 4. 
é-wit, pée’-wét, pee-wit, s. [From the 
ery of the bird.) 
1. The lapwing. 
2. The laughing gull or mire-crow. 


pewit-gull, s. The same as Pew, s., 2. 


uwe, s. 


pew-tér, *pew-tir, * pew-tyr, 5. & a. 
{O. Fr. peutre, peautre, piautre; Ital. peltro ; 
Sp. pelire.) (SPeEvLTER.) 


A, As substantive: 

1. Metall. : The finer pewter is an alloy of 
twelve parts tin, ove part antimony, and a 
small quantity of copper; the coarser, of 
eighty parts tin and twenty of lead. The 
same ingredients as the tiner pewter, but in 
different proportions (nine of tin to one of 
sortiisoty} eonstitate Britannia metal. Pewter 
is specially used for making the drinking- 
vessels called pewter pots. It was formerly 
employed more extensively than now. 

2. A polishing material used by marble- 
workers and derived from the calcination of 
tin. 

3. A pewter tankard : as, Give it to me in a 


4. Vessels or utensils made of pewter, as 
plates, beer-pote, tankards, &c. 

“ Pewter and brass, and all things that belong to 
Sune or iyeoeng inabeas Taming of the 
Shrew, 

B. As adj. : Made of or relating to pewter. 


“ I gaue him a steel classe, two pewter ns, 
eae paire of veluet sheathed kniues.”—Hackluyt - 


Foyages, 1, 280. 
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pew -tér-ér, s. (Eng. pewter; -er.] A smith 
who works in pewter; one who makew 


vessels or utensils of pewter. 


“ He shall charge you, aud discharge you, with the 
ana ting if & pewterers hauiumer,"—Shakesp,; 2 Henry 

‘| The Pewterers are a London Company, 
incorporated a.p. 1473, 


pew-tér-wort, s. (Eng. pewter, and wort.) 
Bot. : Equisetum hyemale. 


pew’-tér-y, a. (Eng. pewter; -y.) Belon 
to or resembling pewter : as, Ap bas A td 


pew’-y, «a. {Eng. pew; -y.) Enclosed by 
feuces; fenced in so as to form small fields, 
(Sporting slang.) 

‘Sixty or seventy years since the fences were 
stronger, the enclosures sinaller, the country mure 
fawn. and the hedges rougher and bairier than is now 

we case," —Daily Telegraph, Dec. 11, 1885, 

péx-i-ty, s. (Lat. pezitas, from pexus = 
woolly, prop. pa. par. of pecto=to combd.] 
The nap of cloth. 


Pey’-er,s. [For def. see compound.) 

Peyer's glands, s. pl. 

Anut.: Agyreyate, small circular patch 
surrounded by simple follicles, with hatten 
villi occupying the interspace. hey are 
situated near the lower end of the ileum, and 
their ulceration is the pathognomonic charac- 
teristic of enteric or typhoid fever, hence their 
importance. They were discovered and de- 
scribed in 1677, by John Conrad Peyer, a 
Swiss anatomist, 


* peynt, v.t. & i. [Paint] 
* pey-trel, pet-rel, pet-trel, s. [Porrre..) 


pé-zi'-za, s. [Lat. pezice, pezite (pl), from 
Gr. méixes (pezikes), méGear (pezeai) = mush- 
rooms without a stalk and without a root.] 
Bot.: A large genus of Ascomycetous Fungi. 
The species at first appear as closed saca, 
bursting at the top and spreading out, re- 
semble a cup, containing asci and paraphyses, 
Many are brightly coloured. They are found 
on dead wood, on the ground among leaves, &c, 


péz-i-zoid, a. (Mod. Lat. peziza, and Gr. el8os 
(eidos) = form, appearance.) Resembling a 
fungus of the genus Peziza (q.v.). 


* pezle mezle, adv. [PELL-MELL.] 


éz’'-d-phaps, s. [Gr. me¢és (pezos) = on foot, 
bgt rey (phaps) = a dove.) 

Ornith.: Solitaire ; an extinct genus of Didi. 
dz, with a single species, Pezophaps solitaria, 
from the Island of Rodriguez. It was described 
by Lequat in 1708 from personal observatio 
and probably survived till 1761. It was alli 
to the Dodo (q.v.), but the neck and legs were 
longer, and the bird was more slightly built. 
They were formerly very abundant, and, 
being excellent eating, the early voyagers 
destroyel great numbers of them. The in- 
troduction of swine, which ran wild in the 
forest, and fed on the egys and the young 
birds, completed their extermination. The 
Solitaire was provisionally described and 
figured (Proc. Zool. Suc., 1865, pp. 199, 200, 
pl. viii.) as Didus nazarenus, and its oste- 
ology is discussed in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1869, pp. 327-62. 


péz-6-p6-ri-ne, s. pl. (Mod, Lat. pezopor(us); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -one.) 
Ornith.: A sub-family of Psittacide, com- 
prehending the True Parrakeets. 


pé-zdp’-or-iis, s. [Gr. megomdpos (pez 
= going by land : regés (pezos) = on foot, an 
mopos (poros) = a passage. } 

Ornith.: The typical genus of the Pezo- 
porine (q.v.). The upper mandible has the 
margin arched and entire ; the lower is much 
thicker and stronger. Tail long, cuneated ; 
tarsus lengthened ; claws very slender. (PAR 
RAKEET. } 


pfaff'-ite, s. [After M. Pfaff; sutf. -ite(Min.} J 
Min, ; The same as JAMESONITE (q.V.). 

fahl-bau’-ten (au as 60), s. pl. [Ger. 

Pl =a lake, and bauten = dwellings, from 


ruen = to build.] The name given by German 
archeologists to lake-dwellings (q.v.). 


pfén’-nig, pfén’-ning, s. (Ger.] A small 
copper coin of various values, current in 
Germany and the neighbouring States. The 


chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ew =. 


-tion, -sion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, éc.= bel, del 
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pfennig of the German Empire is the ;4,th 
part of the mark (q.v.). [PENNY.] 


Pfingst, s. [Ger.] Same as WHITSUN. 
pha-ca, s. [Gr. paxds (praxos) = the lentil ; 
ax (phaké) = its fruit.] 
Bot.: A large genus of papilionaceous plants, 
sub-tribe Astragalee. Now reduced to As- 
tragalus (q.v.). 


pha-cid-i-a’-cé-i, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pha- 
cidi(um’ ; Lat. masc. pl. adj. suff. -acez.] 
Bot.: Asub-order of Ascomycetous Fungi. 
Receptacle coriaceous, the disc ultimately 
exposed by the rupture of its outer coat. 
pha-cid’ i-tim, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
phaca (y.7-)- J ee 
Bot.: The typical genus of the Phacidei 
(q.v.). The depressed receptacles burst above 
by a few angular lacinie. Found on living and 
dead oak-leaves, raspberry-leaves, &c. The 
commonest is Phacidiwm. coronatum, having 
a yellow dise surrounded by black teeth. 


phic’-d-chére, phic’-d-choere, s. [Paa- 
cocHe@rRus.] Any individual of the genus 
Phacochcerus (q.v.). 


phic-6-cheer’-tis (cer as Gr), s. [Gr. 
gaxds (phakos) = a wart, and xotpos (chotros) 
=a hog.) 

Zool. : Wart-hog ; a genus of Suide, distin- 
guished by a fleshy wart under each eye, 
large, sharp, recurved canines, and the peculiar 
formation of the last molars. There are only 
two species: Phacocherus elianus (Alian’s 
Wart-hog), from the north, and P. ethiopicus 
(the Ethiopian Wart-hog) from the south of 
Africa. Their food consists almost principally 
of roots. 


phic’-0id, a. (Gr. daxds (phakos) = a bean, 
a lentil, and eiSos (eidos) = form, appearance. } 
Resembling a lentil; lenticular. 


phic'-6-lite, s. (Gr. baxds (phakos) =a bean, 
and Aidos (lithos) = stone ; Ger. phakolit.} 
Min. : A variety of Chabazite (q.v.), occurring 
inlenticularforms arising fromtwinning. First 
found at Leipa, Bohemia, 


phie’-o-nin, s. [Gr. doxds (phakos) = any- 
thing shaped like a lentil; m connect., and 
in (Chem.). ] 
Chem.: An albuminous substance consti- 
tuting the inner portion of the crystalline 
lens of the eyes of fishes. (JWatts.) 


ha-cop'-i-daa, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. phacop(s) ; 
at fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Paleont.: A family of Trilobites. Head 
well developed, the globella broadest in front, 
with three lateral grooves; eyes: large, and 
having facets; four instead of the three nor- 
mal pairs of grooves; body-rings. eleven. 
Lower Silurian to the Devonian inclusive. 


phie’-ops, s. [Gr. ¢axds (phakos), or paxi 
(phake), and a (Gps)=eye, face, countenance. | 
[PHaca.) | 
Paleont. ; The single genus of the Phacop- 
ide (q.v.). 


pha'-cd-scope, pha/-ké-sedpe, s. [Gr. 
gaxes (phakos) = anything lenticular, and 
gKorréw (skoped) = to look.) 

Optics: An instrument devised by Helm- 
holtz for observing the reflected images seen 
in the human eye when it is being accom- 
modated to a near object. It is made by a 
dark room with a candle inside and apertures 
for the observed and observing eyes. 


phze-ac’-tin-ite, s. [Gr. dads (phaios)= 
dusky; axris (aktis) = a ray, genit. axrivos 
(aktinos), and Eng. suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral oceurring in radiated 
masses in Nassau, Germany. Hardness, 2; 
sp. gr. 2997 to 3°057 ; colour, greyish-brown. 
Analysis yielded : silica, 35°5 ; alumina, 16:9; 
sesquioxide of iron, 25°45; protoxide of man- 
ganese, 1°4; magnesia, 5°3 ; lime, 7-2; water, 
81=99°8. Found in a rock called Iserite, 
and is probably an altered hornblende, 


phz-né-car’-poiis, a. (Gr. daivoua (phat 
nomat) = to appear, and Kapmdés (karpos)= 
fruit.] 
Bot.: Bearing a fruit which has no adhesion 
with surrounding parts. 


phee’-nd-gim, s: (Gr. daivw (phaind) = to 


show, and yduos (gamos) = marriage; Fr. 


Pfingst—phalanger 


phénogame.) A phanerogamous plant, as 
opposed to a cryptogam (q.v.). 


phee-né-ga/-mi-a, s. pl. [PHANEROGAMIA.] 


phz-no-ganr-iec, a. [PH#nocam.] 
Bot.: Having visible sexual organs. The 
same as PHANEROGAMIC (q.v.). (J. D. Hooker, 
in Lindley’s Veg. King. (ed. 3rd), p. 94.) 


phz-ndg-a-moiis, a. [Eng. phenogam; 
-0us.] 

Bot. : Having manifest flowers ; phaneroga- 
mous. 


phze-nom’-€-non, s. [PHENOMENON.] 


phee'-d-¢yst, s. (Gr. datos (phaios) = dusky 
gray, and Eng. cyst (q.v.). ] . 
Bot. : Decaisne’s name for Cytoblast (q.v.). 


phze-3d-lz’-ma, s. [Pref. phwo-, and Gr. 
Aatuds (laimos) =the throat.] 

Ornith..: Lilae-throats ; a genus of Trochi- 
lidz, with two species, Pheolema rubinoides, 
from Columbia, and P.. equatorialis, from 
Ecuador. Bill straight, and longer tham the 
head. The metallic: colours are confined to 
the crown of the head and a conspicuous 
metallic lilac spot on the throat. 


phz-o-rét-in, s. [Gr. datds (phaios) =gray, 
and pyrivy (rhétiné) = resin.) 

Chem.: CjgHgO7. A brown resinous sub- 
stance extracted from rhubarb root by alcohol 
of 60-80 per cent. It is inodorous, tasteless, 
insoluble in water and ether, very soluble in 
alcohol, in the alkalies, and in acetic acid. 
Heated on platinum foil, it melts, gives off a 
faint odour of rhubarb, and burns away with- 
out leaving a trace of ash. 


phze-ds-ic, a. [Eng. pheos(on); -tc.] (See 
compound.) 


pheosic-acid, s. [PH#oson.] 


phz’-d-son, s. 
suff. -on.] 
Chem. : Pheosic acid. A name given to a 
brown substance extracted from the pericarp 
of the bay-berry, by a solution of sodium car- 
bonate. 


pha/-é-thon, pha’--ton, s. (Pxarron.] 

Ornith. : Tropic-bird (q.v.), Boatswain-bird ; 
the sole genus of the family Phaéthontide 
(q.v.). Bill as long as the head, gently curved 
above, edges notched, nostrils partly closed 
by a membrane; two middle feathers of the 
tail very long and narrow. Three species.are 
known, all from tropical seas. 


pha-é-thon’-ti-dex, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. phaé- | 


thon, genit. phaethont(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ide@.] 

Ornith.: A family of Steganopodes (q.v.), 
with the single genus Phaéthon (q.v.). 


pha-éth-or’-nis, s. [Gr. da@wy (phaethon), 
and opvus (ornis) =a bird.] 

Ornith. : Long-tailed Hermits; a genus of 
Trochilide, with about twenty species from 
tropical America. They are distinguished by 
their strongly graduated tails, the middle 
feathers being the longest, and in most of the 
species all the tail-feathers are conspicuously 
tipped with white. The male and female are 
alike in coloration. 


Pha'-&-ton, s. [Fr. phaéton =a phaeton, 
from Lat. Phaeton ;-Gr. ®a¢@wy (Phaethon) = 
son of Helios. ] 


1. Gr. Mythol.: The son of Helios and the 
ocean nymph Clymene, who, having extracted 
an oath from his father that he would grant 
him whatever he asked, demanded permission 
to drive the chariot of the sun for one day. 
His inexperience would have caused a total 
conflagration had not Jupiter launched his 
thunder, and hurled Phaeton into the river 
Eridanus, 

2. Vehicles: An open four-wheeled carriage, 
usually drawn by two horses. 


“ At Belgrave’s once upon a time 
There stood a phaeton sublime.” 
Warton. The Phaeton & the One-Horse Chaise, 


3. Ornith.: [PHAETHON]. 


* pha-6-ton’-ic, a. [Eng. phaeton; -ic.) Per- 
taining to or like a phaeton. (Lamb.) 


t pha-é-t6-ni-ne, s.pl.. [Mod. Lat. phaéton; | 


t. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 


Ornith.: A family of the unrestricted Pele- 
canide (q.v.), coextensive with Phaethontide, 


[Gr. dards (phaios) = gray ; } 


| phal-a-criis, s. 


{ pha-la'-na, s: 


| phags-é-dé'-na, phag-é-de'-na, s. (Lat. 


phagedena, from Gr. dayidawa (phagidaina), 
from dayéuw (phagein)= to eat ; Fr. phagédéne.} 
1. A spreading obstiuate ulcer; an ulcer 
which eats and corrodes the neighbouring 
parts. 
2. A canine appetite. 


phas-é-dén’-ic, phag-é-deen -ic, a. & s. 
Lat. phagedenicus, from Gr. gaycdawiKds 
UV heciodaietieha 

A, As ddj.: Of or pertaining to phagedena 5 
of the nature or character of phagedena 5 
phagedenous. 

B. As subst.: A preparation or application 
which causes the absorption or the death and 
sloughing of fungous flesh. 

* phag-é-dén’-ic-al, * phag-é-dzen-io- 
al, a. [Eng. phagedenic; -al.) The same as 
PHAGEDENIC (q.V.). 


phig-é-dé’-notis, phag-é-den’-olis, a. 
[Lat. phageden(a) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] Phage- 
denic. 


phal-ae’-ri-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. phalacr(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
“ Entom.: A family of Clavicorn Beetles. 
They are short and convex, have their an- 
tenne eleven-jointed; wing-cases covering the 
abdomen ; five-jointed tarsi, the first three 
with brush-like palms, the fourth very short. 
They fly well, and are found on flowers. 
British genera, Phalacrus and Olibrus; spe- 
cies fourteen. (Dallas.) 


* phal-a-croc-0-ra¢'-i-dax, s. pl. [Lat. pha- 
lacrocoraz, genit. phalacrocorac(is); fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ornith. : A family of‘Tliger’s Steganopodes, 
approximately co-extensive with the Pele- 
canidz as unrestricted. 


phal-a-croe’-6-rax, s. ([Lat., from Gr. 
dadaxpoxopaé( phalakrokorax): badrakpés (plial- 
akros) = bald, and xépaé (korax) = a crow.) 
Ornith. : Cormorant (q.v.) ; agenus of Phala- 
erocoracide, or, according to modern orni- 
thologists, of the Pelecanide as unrestricted. 
The four toes are all connected by a web; 
tail long and stiff; no exterior nostrils in 
adult. Species thirty-five, universally dis- 
tributed. 


phal-a-ero’-sis, s. [PHALAcRvs.] 
Med.: Baldness of the head; calvities, 


a (Gr. dadaxpés (phalakros) 
= bald-pated.] 


Entom.: The typical. genus of the Phalac- 
ride. Four species:are British. 


a 2 [Gxr. Pddawa (phalaina), 
parrava (phallaina)=(1) a whale,.(2) a moth.} 

Entom.: A vast genus of Lepidoptera 
founded by Linnezus, who included under it 
all the moths. It is now broken up into 
groups, families, and genera, 


* pha-le’-ni-dés, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. phalen(a); 
Lat. mase. or fem. pl. suff. -ides.] 


Entom.: A name formerly given to the 
Moths. 


phal-2-noi'-dex, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. phalen(a) 
Ge. ie amps F and Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
e. 


Entom.: A family. of Moths, group Noc- 
turna. Antenne pubescent or ciliated ; ab- 
domen slender, not crested; posterior wings: 
brightly coloured; larva smooth, elongated, 
with sixteen legs. Two British species. 
(Stainton.) 


phal-2-nop’-sis, s. [Mod. Lat. phalen(a 
and Gr. dws (opsis) = appearance.] _ 
Bot.: A genus of Sarcanthide; beautiful 
orchids, epiphytes, from the Indian Archi- 

pelago. Cultivated in English greenhouses. 


* pha-lang’-al, a, [Eng. phalang(e) ; -al.) 
Pertaining or belonging to the phalanges or 
small bones of the fingers and toes. 


phal’-ange, s. [PHa.anx.] 


pha-lan’-gé-al, phal-an-gé’-an, a, (Eng. 
phalange; -al, -an.] Phalangal (ers ig 

phal-an-gér, s. [Fr., from phalange, one of 
the small bones of the fingers or toes.) (See 
extract, after def., ou next page.) 


pg ai...) 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, oc 


=6€; ey=4; qu=kw. 


phalanges—phallus 


_  Zool.: The popular English name for any phal-an-stér-i-an, a. & s. (Eng, phalan- 


individual of 
(.v.). 
marsupials, 
with oppos- 
able t toes, 
which are des- 
titute ofa nail, 
They are, for 
the most 
vegetable feed- 
ers, though 
some are insec- 
tivorous, and = 
in confinement 
any of them 
will readily de- 
vour small 
birds or other 
animals, They 
may be grouped in two classes, those with, and 
those without, a patagium or flying-membrane. 
The most important will be found in this dic- 
tionary under their popular names. 
“ Buffon gavi i 
fo) engin erga examined by him 


the sub-family Phalangistine 
are pe woolly ooated 


SOOTY PHALANGER. 


the name article, ‘ Phalanger,’ on 
acconut of the peculiar structure of the second and 
third toes of the hind feet, which are united in a 


common skin up to the nails."—Ancyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), 
xviii, 727. 


wha-lan’-gés, s. pl. [Paatayx.] 
paemin> st a), pha-lan’-gi-an, a. [Pxa- 
LANGEAL, Pu. IGEAN.]} 


phal-an-s1-i-dx, pha-lan-gi-dz, s. pl. 
(Mod. Lat. phalangium; Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
sulf. -ide.] 

Zool. : Spiders ; a family of Huxley’s order 
Arthrogastra. me feed two ; maxillary palpi fili- 
form, terminated by simple hooks; cephalo- 
thorax and abdomen distinct, nearly of equal 
breadth, the latter divided into segments ; legs 
long; no metamorphosis. It contains the 
Harvest-men, or Harvest Spiders. They are 
very active. Various eccentric forms occur in 
Brazil. 


-lin’-gi-oiis, a. (Lat. um) ; 
a adj. suff. -ous.] Pertaining or relating 
to spiders of the genus Phalangium. 


hil-an-gis’-ta, s. [Mod. Lat., from Fr. 
Tahanenel [PHALANGER.] 

Zool. : True Phalangers, the Opossums of the 
Australian colonists; the typical genus of 
the sub-family Phalangistine. Feet normal; 
tail — and bushy, naked only for a few 
inches along the under side of the tip. Four 
or five species, of which the best known is 
Phalangista veperint the Vulpine Phalanger, 
common in zoological gardens. It is a native 
of Australia, and is replaced in Tasmania by 
P. fuliginosus, the Brown Phalanger. P. nana 
is the Dormouse Phalanger. [PHALANGER.] 


|-An-gis’-ti-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. phal- 
angist(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. sulf. -ide.} 

Zool. : A family of Huxley’s Metatheria (= 
Didelphia or Marsupialia). Animals of small 
or moderate size and arboreal habits, feeding 
on vegetable or mixed diet, inhabiting Aus- 
tralia and the Papuan Islands. There are 
three sub-familes, Phalangistine, Phascolarc- 
tine, and Tarsipedine. {THyLacoLeo.]) 


-in-gis-ti-na, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. phal- 
angist(a); Lat. fein. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Zool. : The typical sub-family of the Phal- 
angistide (q.v.), @ numerous group, varying 
in size from that of a mouse to a large cat. 
Habits arboreal; distributed abundantly 
in the Australian region. Ten genera are re- 
eogni Phalangista, Cuscus, Pseudochirus, 


Petauri Dactylopsila, Petaurus, Gymno- 
belideus, ieuiidla, "leecharns, and Acro- 
bata. [PHALANGER.] 

* phal-an-gite, s. [Lat. phala from 
r. dadayyimms (pvhalanggites), from podday& 
halangx) =a phalanx (q.v.); Fr. p «J 
soldier belonging to a phalanx, 

pha-lan’-gi-iim, s. 


Zool. The typical genus of the Phalan- 
giids (q.v.). 
phal-an-go’-sis, s. 
1. An abnormal alignment, or a turning 
inward of the eyelashes. 


2. A dropping of the upper eyelid. 
San s. [Fr A phalanstery 
(q-¥-)- 


slery; -an.J 

A. Asadj,; Pertaining or relating to phalan- 
sterianism, 

B, As subst.: A supporter or advocate of 
phalansterianism ; a Fourierist, 


phal-an-stér’-i-an- s. [Eng. phalan- 
sterian; -ism.] (FourrerisM,) 


phal-an-sté-ri'-{-da, s. pl. [Mod Lat. 
phalansteri(wm) ; Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 
Zool. : A family of Flagellata Discostomata, 
Animalcules more or less ovate, bearing a 
single terminal flagellum, the base of which 
is encircled by a membranous collar, Two 
genera: Phalausterium and Protospongia, 


phal-an’-stér-ism, s. [Eng. phalanster(y) ; 
-ism.] The same as PHALANSTERIANISM (q. V.). 


phal-an-stér-i-iim, s. (Mod. Lat.) [PHat- 
ANSTERY. ] 
Zool.: The typical genus of the Phalan- 
steriide. There are two species, Phalansteriwm 
consociatum and P. digitetum, both freshwater, 


phal-an-stér-y, s. [Fr. phalanstére, from 
Gr. dadayé (phalangx) = a phalanx (q.v.).] 

1. A community of persons living together 
according to the system of Fourier. [Fovu- 
RIERISM. ] 

ae bac sey aw all the friends."—0, Kingsley: 

2. The building occupied as a dwelling by 

phalansterians. 


phal-anx, phalanx (pl. *pha-lan’- 
ges, phal-anx-és, or pha-lanx-és), s. 
{Lat., from Gr. dadayé (phalangx)=a line of 
battle, a battalion ; Sp. jalanje; Ital. falange.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 

“ Aforetime they had their battalions thick and 
close together like Macedonian phalanges.”"—P. 
Hotiand : Livy, p. 286. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A body of troops or men formed in close 
array, or any number of people distinguished* 
for firmmess and solidity of union. 

“Butat present they formed a united phalanz.”— 
Macaulay > Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

(2) A society or association of members 
organized upon the plan of Fourier, and 
having a common dwelling. [PHALANSTERY.] 

IL Technically: 

1. Greek Antig.: The close order of battle 
in which the heavy-armed troops of a Grecian 
army were usually drawn up. There were 
several different arrangements of the phalanx 
peculiar to different states; but the most 
celebrated was that invented by Philip of 
Macedon. 


“The Macedonians were the most famous for this 
way of imbattling: their phalanx is described by 
Polybius to be a mrere battail of pikemen, consisting 
of sixteen in flank, and five hundred in front; the 
soldiers standing so close together, that the pikes of 
the fifth rank were extended three foot beyond the 
front es ne peel altar ¢ Antiquities of Greece, 

. ili., ch. vi. 


2. Anat. (Pl.):_ The small bones of the 
fingers and toes, so called from their regular 
disposition, Normally each digit has three 
phalanxes. Called also internodes. 

* 3. Bot. (Pl.) (Of the form phalanges): A 
number of stamens joined by their filaments. 


+4. Zool. : A sub-family. 
phal -anxed, a’-lanxed, a. [Eng. 


* 
phalane; -ed.) Forte or drawn up ina 
phalanx ; in close array. 
“Though now one phalanxed host should meet the 
foe.” Byron: Childe Harold, i. 80. 
phil-a-rid’-8-2, pha-lar’ 6-2, s. pl. 
(Lat. phalar(is), or genit, phalarid(is); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ew.) 

Bot.: A tribe of Graminacee, series Clisan- 
thee. The spikelets are compressed, generally 
dorsally, and are deciduous, the lowest empty 

lume is small or absent, the second larger, 

he third with a palea, and sometimes with a 
male flower; the fourth with a palea and bi- 
sexual flower hardening round the fruit. 


pha-lar-is, s. [Lat., from Gr. paAapis (phala- 
ris), padnpis (phaléris).] ~ 

Bot.: The typical genus of the Phalaridee 

(< y.). The flower glumes are three, the upper 

isexual, the two lower ones rudimentary. 

Known species sixteen ; one, Phalaris arundi- 

nacea, @ grass two to six feet high, growing in 
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rivers, lakes, &., is British. P. canariensia 
furnishes canary seed. It is naturalized in 

ritain, 


phal’-a-rope, s. [PaaLanopvs.] 

Ornith. : The popular name of any individual 
of the genus Phalaropus favo ‘0 species 
are common, extending throughout Northern 
Kurope and Northern Asia, ‘The Red or Red- 
necked Phalarope (Phalaropus hyperboreus), 
about the size of a Sandpiper, has the upper 
parts blackish-gray, the feathers edged with 
red, sides of the neck chestnut; thorax, breast, 
and belly white. The Gray Phalarope (P. 
Julicarinus) is so called from the prevailing hue 
of its winter plumage; in summer the upper 
parts exhibit a mixture of black, white, and 
yellow ; breast and under parts reddish chest- 
nut, It is rather larger than the first species. 
Wilson’s Phalarope (P. wilsonii) is a North 
American bird; the lobes of the toes have a 
narrower border, and the legs are longer and 
slenderer than in the other twospecies, They 
feed on minute crustacea, and their flesh is 
oily and unpalatable, 


pha-lar-6-pi’-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. phata- 
rop(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] £ 
Ornith,: A sub-family of Scolopacide (q.v.). 


pha-lar-d-piis, s. [Gr. dddapis (phalaris) 
=a coot, and rovs (pous) = a foot.] 

Ornith.: The sole genus of the sub-family 
Phalaropine (q.v.); with three species. Bill 
rather long, weak, straight, depressed ; nostrils 
basal; legs rather short, slender, three toes 
in front, one behind; the anterior toes fur- 
nished with an extension of membrane later- 
ally, forming lobes, slightly serrated at the 
edges. Wings, long, pointed. [PHALAROPE.] 


phal-lic, a. ea pad\ckéds (phallikos), from 
gaddés (phallos) =the phallus (q.v.).| Of or 
pertaining to the phallus or phallism. 


“T could not learn anything about a phallic mono- 
th.”"—Cornhill Magazine, Oct., 1881, p. 450. 


tphal-li-cism, s. (Eng. phallic; -ism.] The 
same aS PHALLISM (q.V.). 


“They must necessarily have manifested sensual 
tendencies of the very nature of tener ay 
McClintock & Strong, Cyclop, Bib. Lit,, viil. 56. 


phal'-lism, s. [Eng., &c. phall(us) ; -ism.] 

Compar. Relig. : The worship of the fertiliz- 
ing power of nature under the symbol of the 
phallus (q.v.). The idea that natural produc- 
tions were engendered in a manner akin to the 
propagation of man and the lower animals is 
poetically expressed by Virgil (Georg. ii, 8325- 
327) and Lueretius (i. 257, 599). Phallism 
appears to have been at first an independent 
cult, but was afterwards adopted into other 
forms of worship, or it may have been the 

erm: whence other forms sprang. Its origin 
is unknown, The Pheenicians ascribed its 
introduction into their eg to Adonis ; 
the Egyptians to Osiris, the Phrygians to 
Atys, and the Greeks to Dionysos, but such a 
belief may well have arisen in many places 
in the infancy of the human race. [ASHTORETH, 
Baau, Ber, Grove, s., Il. 1, Linaa, SERPENT- 
WORSHIP, YONI.) 


“The religion of Baal, openly denounced by the 
rophets, was a sort of phallism ... which the Jews 
ts often imitated."—AMeClintock & Strong: Cyclop. 


Bid, Lit., viil. 65. 
(Lat. phali(us) (q.v.), 


phal-10i-dé-1, s. pl. 
and Gr, eldos (eidos).] 

Bot. : Asub-order of Gastromycetous Fungi, 
having a large clavate, columnar, sulcate 
body, or globular, hollow, latticed framework 
protruded from the summit of the ruptured 
peridium, 


ph&l-liis (pl. phal-lh), s. [Lat., from Gr. 
addds (phatlos). } 

1, Compar. Relig. : The representation of the 
male organ of generation as a symbol of the 
fertilizing power in nature. According to 
Westropp (loc. inj. cit., p. 31), three Fen 


. 


in its representation should be noted : (1) when 
it was the object of reverence and religious 
worship ; (2) when it was used as a protection 
against malign influences, and especially 
against the evil eye; and (8) when it became 
the emblem of mere licentiousness (Jwvenal, 
fi. 95). 

“The Jews did not escape this worship; and we see 
their women manufacturing phalli of gold and of 
silver, as we find in kiel xvi. 17."—Westropp & 
Wake: Ancient Symbol Worship, p. 87. 


2, Bot. : The typical genus of the Phalloidei 
(q.v.). Large terrestrial fungi, sometimes 


a ae a Lo! Ain A A el a 
boil, bd} ; Psat, jSwl ; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ~ing. 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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‘owing on rotten wood and very poisonous. 

hallus impudicus, the Stinkhorn, growing 
in woods and hedges, is very fetid. P. can- 
4mus is scentless. 


phallus-worship, s. 
PuALtism (q.Vv.). 

“ Phallus-worship, so widely spread among the 
nations of antiquity, must have arisen out of ap in- 
pocent veneration of the generative principle.”— 
Grimm: Teutonic Mythology (ed. Stallybrass), i. 213. 
(Note.) 
a-nze'-iis, s. [Gr. davaios (phanatos) = 

giving or bringing light.) 

Entom.: A genus of Lamellicorn Beetles, 
sub-fainily Coprine. The males havea cephalic 
horn. One almost as large exists in the female 
of Phanens luncifer. They are large, splendid 
beetles from the warmer parts of America. 


*phane, s. [FANE (2), s.] A temple. 
““n euery place, pinacle. phane, and vpon euery 
gate."—Joye: Exposicion of Daniel, ch. ix. 
hAn-6r-0-, pref. (Gr. davepds (phaneros) = 
Pyisibie; eat (phaind) = to bring to ligut.] 
Visible, manifest. 


phan’-ér-6-gim, s. [PHaneRrocamtA.] 

Bot.: A plant belonging to the Phanero- 

gamia (q.v.). 
phin-ér-d-g4’-mi-a, s. pl. (Pref. phanero-, 
and Gr. ydyos (gamos) = marriage.] 

Bot.: A primary division of the vegetable 
kinzdom,. containing all flowering plants. 
Opposed to Cryptogamia (q.v.). 

* phan-ér-6-ga’-mi-an, a. [Eng. phanero- 
gam ; -ian.] Phanerogamic (q.v.). 

phan-ér-6-gim-ic, phin-ér-dg-a- 
mois, a. (Mod. Lat. phanerogam(ia); Eug. 
suff. -ic, -ous.] 

Bot. : Having visible sexual organs; of or 
belonging to the Phanerogamia (q.v.). 


phin-ér-6-glos’-sa, s. pl. [Pref. phanero-, 
aud Gr. yAoooa (yléssa) = a tongue.] 
Zool. : A division or sub-order of the Batra- 


The same as 


chian order Anoura, in which a tongue is , 


ee They are divided into two groups, 
iscodactyla and Oxydactyla (q.v.). 


phan-ér-6-pleti-ri-dex, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
phuneropleur(on) (q.v.); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ide.) 


Paleont.: A family of Ganoid Fishes, sub- 
order Dipnoi. Caudal fin diphycercal ; verti- 
eal continuous ; gular plates ; scales cycloid ; 
jaws with a series of minute conical teeth un 
the mirgin. (Giinther.) It corresponds to 
the Phaneropleurini of Huxley. 


phin-ér-0-pleti-ri/-ni, s. pl. [(Mod. Lat. 
phaneropleur(on) ; Lat. mase. pl. adj. suif. 
-tni.] [PHANEROPLEURID.] 


phain-ér-0-pleii’-ron, s. [Pref. phanero-, 
and Gr. mAeupov (plewron) = a rib.) 

Palewont.: The typical genus of the family 
Phaneropleuride (q.v.). It is of Devonian 
age. Tue Carboniferous genus Uronemus is 
probably generically identical with Phanero- 
pleuron. (Ginther.) 


phan’-si-gay, s. (Hind. =a strangler.] An 
hereditary strangler ; a Thug (q.v.). 


phan’-ta-scope, phdn-tas'-ma-scope, 
8 (Gr. davracua (phantasma) = an image, 
and gxoréw (scoped)= to view, to observe.]} 
An instrument invented by Dr. John Locke 
of Cincinnati, to illustrate some phenomena 
of binocular vision. 


Phan-tas'-i-ast, s. [Gr. pavtacragw (phan- 
tasiazo) = to cheat with vain appearances. ] 
Church Hist. & Ecclesiol. (Pl.): A division of 
the Monophysite sect in the sixth century, who 
followed Julian of Halicarnassus in believing 
that the Divine nature had so insinuated itself 
into the body of Christ from the very moment 
of his conception that it became incorruptible. 
Nor did it feel real hunger, thirst, fatigue, 
or pain, but only semblances. Called also 
Aphthartodocetz, Docete, and Manicheans, 
(Mosheim.) 
“A dim shadow that recasts 
The creed of the Phantasiasts.” 
Longfellow: Wayside Inn, (Interlude.) 


*phain’tasm, *phin-tas’-ma, s. [Gr. 
avragua (phantasma); “Fr. ‘phantasme.] 
Puantom.] 


1. A creation of the fancy ; an apparition, 


phanseus—pharisean 


a phantom ; an optical illusion ; an imagiuary 
existence which seems to be real. 
“A phantasm like a dream of night.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe of Rylstone, ii. 


2. A fancy, a nution, an idea. 


phin-tas-ma-gor-i-a, s. [Gr. ¢dvracua 
(puantasma) =a phantasin, and ayopa (agora) 
= an assembly, a collection ; ayetpw (ageiro) 
= to collect.] 

I, Literally : 

1. An optical effect produced by a magic- 
lantern. The glass is painted black on all 
parts except that occupied by the figures, 
which are painted in transparent colours. 
The image is thrown upon a transparent 
screen placed between the spectators and the 
lantern. By moving the instrument towards 
or from the screen, the figures are made to 
diminish or increase in size, which is capable 
(¢.g., if the figure be a skeleton) of producing 
startling effects. 

2. The apparatus by which such effect is 
produced, 

Il. Fig.: A mixed gathering of figures; a 
medley. 

“The man was a phantasmagoria in 

Himself.” Byron: Vision of Judgment, lxxvii. 
*phan-tas-ma-gor-i-al, a. (Eng. phan- 
tasmagori(a); -al.] Pertaining or relating to 
phantasmagoria ; phantasmagoric. 
phain-tais-ma-gor’-ic, phan-tas-ma- 
gor’-ic-al, a. (Eng. phantasmagor(ia) ; -ic, 
-ical.) Phautasmagorial; varied. 


“Genius and its works were as phantasmagoric as 
the rest."—Lowell : Among my Books, p. 172. 


*phin-tas'-ma-gor-y, s. 


GORIA.] 


(PHANTASMA- 


*phan-tas-mal, a. (Eng. phantasm ; -al.] 
Pertaining to or resembling a phantasm ; 
spectral, illusive. 

“A wide circle of a transitory phantasmal charac- 
ter."—Carlyle. (Webdster.) 

*phan-tas-mal’-i-an, a. [Eng. phantasm ; 
-alian.] Pertaining or relating to phantasms ; 
phantasmal. (Lytton.) 


*phan-tas’-ma-scope, s. [PHANTASCOPE.] 


*phan-tas-mat-ic-al, a. [Eng. phantasm ; 
-atical.) Phantasmal. 

*phan-tas-ma-tog’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. pdv- 
Tacua (phantasma) = a phantasm, and ypadw 
(grapho) = to write,] A description of celestial 
appearances, as the rainbow, &c. 


phan-tas-mé_gén’-é-sis, s. The causes 
or conditions of the occurrence of phantasms or 
spectral illusions. 

*phan-tas-tic, * phan-tas'-tic-al, a. 


[Fanrastic.] 


*phan'-tas-try, ¢. 
faucy. 


“ Poetick fiction and phantastry."—Cudworth: In- 
tellectual System, p. 53L. 


*phan’-ta-sy, s. & v. (Fantasy, s. & v.] 
* phan-tike, a. & s. 


phan’-tom, *‘fan’-tome, *fan-tum, s. 
[O. Fr. fantosme, phantosme, from Lat. phan- 
tasma ; Gr. pavracjea (phantasma) = a phan- 
tasm ; avragw (phantazd)= to display, to 
appear; daivw (phaind) = to show; Ital. 
Santasma.] 

1. A phantasm: something which has only 
an apparent existence ; an apparition, a 
spectre ; a fancied vision. 


“I must—I will—Pale phantom cease.” 
Scott: Rokeby, iv. 19. 


[PHantasm.] Fantasy ; 


[Fanatic.] 


2. An illusion. 


“‘ Phantoms which had haunted the world through 
ages of darkness fled before the light.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


3. The same as MANIKIN, 2. 
4, A kind of artificial bait for fishing. 
““We must try what phantoms and spoons would 


do.” — Field, Jan. 2, 1886, 
+ phantom-corn, s. Light or lank corn. 
phantom-ship, s. [Fiyine Dutcnmay.] 


phantom-tumour, s. 
MOUR.] 


* phan-to-mit/-ie, a. (Eng. phantom ; -atic.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a phantom. 


(MuscuLaRr-Tu- 


* phan-tém-ize, v.t. [Fng. phantom ; -ize.J 
‘0 make, render, or represent as a phantona. 


pha-pi-n~, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. phap(s); Lat. 
fem. pl. alj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith.: Tn some classifications a sele- 
family of Columbide. 


phaps,s. [Gr. = a dove.] 

Ornith. : Bronze-wings ; a genus of Colum- 
bide, with three species, from Australia and 
Tasmania. 

Phar’-aoh, s. [Gr. ®apaw (Pharad); Hew. 
71978 (Paraoh), from Ezy ptian Pra, Phra = the 
sun.] 

j. The name of the ancient monarchs of 
Egypt. 

2, A game at cards ; faro. 


“The dear delight of breaking a Pharaoh bamk."= 
The Way to Keep Him, i. 


3. A kind of strong ale. 


Pharaoh’s chicken, s. The Egyptisa 
vulture. 
Pharaoh’s pence, s. pl. The coin-ke 


nuimmulites in the rock of which the pyramids, 
the steps of the Citadel of Cairo, &c. are 
built. 


Pharaoh’s rat, s. The ichneumon (q.72 


Pharaoh's serpent, s. A somewhat 
dangerous chemical toy or firework, first made 
in Paris in 1865, and subsequently introduced 
into other countries. 


* phar’-a-6n, s. [Faro.] 


Phar-a-6n’-ic, Phar-a-ohn’-ic, a. [(Eag. 
Pharuoh; -nic.) Pertaining to the Pharaoka, 
or ancient monarchs of Egypt. 


“This egregious re“ nement consummated the 
of the Pharwohnic dynasty."—Cooper: Egypt & 
Pentuteuch, p. 25. 


phar-bi-tis, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot.: A genus of Convolvuler. Pharhités 
cathartica, a St. Domingo plant, furnishes & 
resin like scammony. Theseeds of P. cerulem, 
given in doses of thirty to forty grains, are 
cathartic. 


*phare, s. [PHaRos.] 
1. A watch-tower, a beacon, a lightheuse 
standing at the mouth of a harbour. 
2. Hence, a harbour. 


“ About the dawn of the day we shot through Soyda 
and Charybdis, aud so into the phure of Messina."— 
Howell, bk. i., § 1, let. 26. 


3. A top, a summit. 


What care 
If lower mountains light their snowy phares 
At thine effulgeuce.” 
Browning: Paracelsus, v. 8%. 
* phar-i-an, s. [PHaraon.] Egyptian. 
“*Pass'd from Pharian fields to Canaan land.” 
Milton: Paraphrase on Psalm exéq. 


phiar-i-sa’-ic, phar-i-sa'-ic-al, a. (Las. 
phurisaicus, from phariseus, phariseus =a 
pharisee (q.v.); Gr. papioarxos (phurisaikes) ; 
Fr. phirisaique.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the Pharisees; se- 
sembling the Pharisees or their teaching amd 
manuer of life. 


“The phurisaick sect amongst the Jews,”—Cudwervh = 
Intell. System, p. 6. 


2, Addicted to external forms and cere- 
monies; making a show of religion; formed, 
hypocritical. 


phar-i-sa/-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. pharisaical ; 
-ly.) Ina pharisaical manner ; by pocritically ; 
with outward show of religion. 


* phar-i-sa’-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. phari- 
saical ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
pharisaical ; pharisaism. 

“Their many kinds of superstitions, and pharisaicas- 
ness."—Fuller: Mod. Church of Eng., p. 489. 

phar -i-sa-ism, s. [Fr. pharisaisme.] 

1, The doctrines, tenets, or manuers of the 
Pharisees as a sect. 


“These notions of religion wherever they are found, 
are but a branch of the old pharisaism.”—s) : 
Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 17. Naan Vapeats 

2, Rigid observance of external forms ef 

religion without genuine piety ; hypocrisy im 
religion. 
‘The well-meaning pharisaism of the Church cowtd 
aire the Church alone."—Duily Telegraph, Oct. &, 


*phar-i-sé’-an, a. [Lat. phariseus; Ge. 
gpaptoaios (pharisatos).] Pertaining to or 


P-L Ss SPE EEESEErEEUETe eter nema ONS 
fAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. x, ce 


=6@; ey=4; qu=kw. 


following the teaching and manners of the 
Pharisees ; pharisaic, 


Phar’ -I-seé,s. (Lat, Phariseus, Phariseus ; Gr. 
Papicaio: ( Pharisaiot), from Aramaic emphatic 
Plural STUD _perushaya), post-Biblical Heb. 
Cw (perushim) or TOMB (perushin), liter- 
ally, the separated ones, the equivalent of 
Biblical Heb 5933 (Niddal), 0°92) (Nibdelim) 
(Ezra vi. 21; Neh x 29).] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as IL 

2. Fig.: A conceited and self-righteous 
Teligionist like the Pharisee described by Jesus, 
in Luke xviii. 10-14. 

Il. Judaism (Pl.): The most numerous of 
the three divisions or orders of Judaisin in the 
time of Christ, the other two being the 
Essenes and the Sadducees. They were so 
called because they kept aloof from Levitically 
impure food, separated themselves from the 
lawless people of the land, and united to keep 
the Mosaic law in accordance with Ezra 
vi. 21, ix. 1, x. 11; Neh. ix. 2, x. 28 They 
arose immediately after the return from the 
Babylonish captivity. As all the students of 
the law naturally joined this association, the 
appellation Member, Associate, VN (chaber), 


er Pharisee, TP (purnsh), became synony- 
mous with student, disciple, lawyer, scribe. 
Accordingly, they represeuted the national 
faith of orthodox Judaism, Having to ex- 
pound, to adapt to the vicissitudes of the 
commonwealth, and to administer such an 
extensive and gorgeons ritual as that of the 
Mosaic law, some of the Pharisees fell into 
extravagances, and laid more stress on trifling 
and petty forinule than on the spirit of the 
law. Hence, the Talmud itself divides the 
Pharisees into seven kinds : ‘‘ (1) The shoulder 
Phurisee, who carries, as it were, his good 
works on his shoulders to boast of them 
openly, and is weighed down by his innumer- 
able virtues ; (2) i time-gaining Pharisee, 
who, when you ask for anything, always says, 
* Let me go first to do a godly work ;’ (3) the 
deducting Pharisee, who says, ‘ Deduct from 
my many virtues the few vices I commit;’ 
(4) the saving Pharisee, who says, ‘I save from 
my small means to be able to spend it on good 
works ;’ (5) the Pharisee who says, ‘ Would 
that | knew what sin I committed that I 
might atone for it by doing a good work ;’ 
wine God-fearing Pharisee, and (7) the God- 

ing Pharisee (Jerusalem Berachoth, ix. 14; 
Babylon Sota, 22 b), the last two of which 
alone are to be commended.” It is the first 
five kinds to whom the rebukes of Christ refer, 
and who have given rise to the term Pharisee 
being used as synonymous with a strict ob- 
server of external forins of religion without 
the spirit of it. [Sappucer.] 


phar-i-seé-igm, s. [PHarisarsu.] 


Phar. M. (Seedef.] Master of Pharmacy. 
An American degree. 
i’-tic- 


phar-ma-ceu-tic, phar-ma-¢ce 
a. (Gr. ecto Peete 
m dappaxevTys rmakeutés) =a dru 
trombGannanaaer (p: Gasdioeay or Cointasctie: 
drugs; dapuaxevs (pharmakeus) = a druggist ; 
ddpuaxoy ( )=a drug; Fr. phar- 
mageutique; Ital. & Sp. farmaceutico.) Of 
or pertaining to pharinacy, or the art of 
preparing medicines. 
harmaceutical-chemist, s. A person 
who, after passing a certain examination, is 
registered as such by the Pharmaceutical 
Bociety of Great Britain. 


utical-chemistry, s. The 
department of chemistry which inquires into 
the composition of the several substances used 
as medicine. 


Pharmaceutical Society,s. Asociety 
waich was commenced in London, June 1, 
1841, and obtained a royal charter on February 
18, 1843. The Acts 15 and 16 Vict., c. 56, and 
81 and 82 Vict., c. 121, empower it to insti- 
tute examinations for those who desire to 
practise pharmacy. 


phar- i’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. phar- 
maceutivcal ; -ly.) Ina pharmaceutical manner ; 
in the manner of pharinacy. 


phar-ma-¢eti-tics, s. [2HARMACEUTIC.] 
The science of pharmacy (q.v.) 


Pharisee—pharyngognathi 


phar- i'-tist,s. (Eng. pharmaceut(ic) ; 
~ist.) One who is skilled in pharmnacy ; one 
who prepares medicines or drugs; an apothe- 


cary ; a druggist. 
phar’-ma-gist, «. A pharmaceutist, 


phar-ma-c6-, pref. (Gr. ddppaxow (phar- 
makon) =a drug.) Relating to chemistry or 
to drugs. 
phar-ma-co-chal'-gite, s. (Pref. pharmaco- 
and Gr, XaAxos (vhalkos) = brass; Ger, phar- 
makochalzit, pharmucolzit.} 
Min, : The same as OLIVENITE (q.v.). 


phar-ma-co-dy-naim’-ics, s. _ [Pref. 

pharmaee, and Eng. dynamics (q.v.).] That 

ranch of pharmacology which treuts of the 
power or effects of medicine. 


phar-ma-co-gno’-sis (g silent), s. [Pref. 
rmaco-, aud Eng, gnosis (q.v.).) That 
ranch of pharmacology which treats of the 
natural an cuerteal history of unprepared 
medicines or simples. Also termed Pharma- 
cography and Pharmacomathy. 


phar-ma-cdg’-ra-phy, s. [Pref. pharmaco-, 
and Gr, ypdy-« (gruphd) = to write.) Thesame 
as PHARMOCOGNOSIS (4q.V.). 


phar-miAc’-6-lite, s. (Pref. pharmaco-, and 
Gr. Ai@og (lithos) = a stone.) 

Min, : A mineral occurring in delicate silky 
fibres, mostly in stellar groups, rarely in 
crystals. Crystallization monoclinic. Hard- 
ness, 2 to 2°5; sp. gr. 2°64 to 2°73; lustre, 
vitreous ; colour, white, sometimes tinted red 
by cobalt arsenate; translucent to opaque. 
Com : arsenic, 51°1; lime, 24°9; water, 
24°0=100; corresponding to the formula, 
(jCaO + 4HO),AsO5;+5HO. Found with ar- 
senical ores at various localities. 


phar-ma-c6-l0'-gi-g, s. [PHARMACOLOGY.] 


phar-ma-col-6-gist, s. (Eng. pharma- 
colog(y); -ist.) Oue who is skilled in pharma- 
cology ; one who writes upon drugs and the 
composition or preparation of medicines, 


phar-ma-c6l’-6-£Y, s. (Gr. ddppaxor(phar- 
makon) = a drug ; suff. -ology.) 
1. The science or knowledge of drugs and 
medicines ; the art of preparing medicines, 
2. A treatise on the art of preparing 
medicines, 


har-ma-cdm’-a-thy, s. [Pref. pharmaco-, 

rr Gr. padety (mathein), 2nd aor. infin. of 

vOdvw (manthand) = to learn.) The same as 
RMACOGNOSIS (q.V.). 


* phar-ma-c6n, s. [Gr.] A medicine, a drug. 
phar-ma-cé-pé’-i-a, s. [PHARMAcopata.] 


phar-ma-cé-poe-i-a, s. (Gr. dapuaxorota 
(pharmukopoiia), from ddpyaxoy (pharmakon) 
=a drug, and srovéw (poied) = to make; Fr. 
pharmacopée.} 

Chemistry : 

1, An official publication containing a list 
of the articles of the Materia Medica, with 
their characters. tests for determining their 
purity, and doses to be administered. Almost 
every civilized country has its national phar- 
macopeia, of which those of the United States, 
Germany, France, and England are most de- 
serving of mention. The earliest pharma- 
copceias were be og bee by the Arabs, during 
the period from the 9th to the 12th century. 
Later ones were issued by the Medical School 
of Salerno. The Pharmacopoeia of the United 
States is drawn up by a national convention 
of delegates from medical societies and univer- 
sities. It is revised every ten years, 


2. A vhemical laboratory. 


phar-ma-cép’-6-list, s. (Gr. dapyaxomdAns 
pharmakopolés) =a druggist, from dapuaxov 
f pharmakon) = a drug, and mwA€éw (poled) = to 
sell.) One who sells medicines or drugs; 
an apothecary. 


phar-ma-cé-si-dér-ite, s. [Pref. phar- 
maco-, and Eng. siderite; Ger. pharmako- 
siderit.} 

Min. : A mineral oceurring principally in 
enbes associated with copper ores, in various 
mines in Cornwall, rarely in other localities. 
Cleavage cubic. According to Bertrand it is 
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pseudo-isometric. Hardness, 2°5; sp. gr, 
2°9 to 3; lustre, somewhat adamuntine ; cok 
our, green, of varying shades, rarely yellow 
or brown; streak, varying with colour; sub- 
transparent. Compos.: arsenic acid, 39°38; 
phosphoric acid, 2°5; sesquioxide of iron, 40°63 
water, 17°1=100; correspondin with the 
formula, 3Feg03A805 + Fe,03,3HO + 12HO. 


phar’-ma-¢y, * fer-ma-cy, s. [0. Fr. for 

mucie (tr. pharmucie), from Lat. pharmacia, 
from Gr. dappaxeia (phurmakeia), trom pdp: 
paxov (phurmakon) = a drug.) 

1, The art or practice of preparing, com. 

unding, and pieserving medicines, and of 
dispensing thei according to the preserip: 
tions of medical practitioners; the occupa- 
tion of an apothecary or pharmaceutical 
cheinist. 

2, A chemist’s shop. 

*3. The preparing and administering of 
medicines ; the art of medicine, 


“Such as Chiron, sire of pha’ ly 
Ounce taught Achilles, and Achilles thee.” 
’ Pope: Homer ; liud xi, 4G 
* 4, A dispensary. 


*phar’-o (1), s. [Faro.] 
* phar’-o (2), s. [PHARos.] 


*pharoh, s. [Etym. doubtful) A shont in 
use among the Lrish soldiery. 


“That barbarous Pharvh and outcry of the soldiers.” 
—P. Hollund: Camden, ii. 75. 


* phar-6l'-0-gy, s. (Gr. ddpos (pharos) =a 
lighthouse ; sutf. -ology.) The art or scienee 
of lighting lighthouses. 


phir-d-ma-cris, s. (Gr. dapos (pharos) = 
a mantle, aud paxpds (makros) = large.) 
Ornith. :; A genus of Trogonide. Pharoma- 
crus mocinno is the Long-tailed Trogon or 
Quesal (q.v.). 


phar’-6s, s. [Gr. (See def. 1); Lat. pharus; 
Fr. phare; Ital. & Sp. faro.] 

1. A small island in the bay of Alexandria, 
upon which was erected a celebrated tower 
called the Tower of Pharos, on the top of 
which fires were kept to direct sailors in the 
bay. 

2. A lighthouse, a beacon. 

“The roar that breaks the Pharos from its base.” 

Tennyson: Princess, vi. 319, 
pha-ryn’-gal, a. [PHarynceaL.] Of or 
pertaining to the pharynx, formed by the 
pharynx, 


“Laws of change as regards these pharyngal modt- 
fications."—Sweet » Hist. Eng. Pee 9 


pha-ryn’-gé-al, a. &s. [Gr. ddpvyt (phar- 
ungz), genit. dapvyyos (pharunggos) = the 
pharynx (q.v.); Eng. adj. suff. -eal.) 
A, As adj.: Pertaining to or affecting the 
pharynx. 
| There area pharyngeal artery, vein, nerve, 
and plexus. 
B, As subst. (Pl.): The parts around the 
pharynx. (Dunglison.) 
pais ¥a-§i tis, s. [Low Lat. pharyna, 
genit. pharyng(is) ; -itis (q.v.).] 
Pathol. ; Inflammation of the pharynx. 


pha-ryn-go-, pref. (Gr. ddpvyt (pharungz), 
enit. papyyyos (pharunggos) = the pharynx.) 
longing to or connected with the pharynx. 


pharyngo-laryngeal, a. 

Anat., &c.: Of or, belonging both to the 
larynx and tothe pharynx. There isa pha 
laryngeal membrane, which may be affected 
with a follicular disease, 


+ pha-ryn-go-bran’-chi-i, s. pl. (Pref. 
eatpares and Mod. Lat. branchia (q.v.).] 
Ichtny.: An order (Huxley) or sub-order 
(Owen) of Fishes, coextensive with Miiller’s 
sub-class Leptocardii. It contains one family, 
Cirrostomi, with a single geuus, Branchiose 
toma (for this name, being two years older, 
should replace Amphioxus), [LANCELET.) 


pha-ryn-go-gna-thi, s. pl. (Pref. pharyn- 

go-, and Gr. yva@os (gnathos) = a jaw.) 
Ichthy. : An order of Fishes established b: 

Miller, Part of the rays of the dorsal, anal, 
and ventral fins are non-articulated spines ; 
the lower pharyngeals coalesced ; air-bladder 
without pneumatic duct. As at present re- 
stricted it contains four families : Pomacen- 
tride, Labride, Embiotocide, and Chromides 


ee _ 
Doil, bd); pout, jowl1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-Cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shus, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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hir-yn-goe’-ra-phy, s. (Pref. pharyngo-, 
Reca T. aid (grapho) = to write.) An ana- 
tomical description of the pharynx. 


hir-yn-gol-o-sy, s. [Pref pharyngo-, 
Read Gr. Adyos (logos) =a word. ] 
Anat.: That part of the science which 
treats of the pharynx. 


pha-ryn’-go-tome, s. [Pref. pharyngo-, and 
Gr. rowy (tomé) = a cutting.) 

Surg.: An instrument to scarify inflamed 
tonsils and open abscesses in the parietes of 
the pharynx. 

phar-yn-got'-d-my, s. [PHarynoorome.] 

Surg.: The act or operation of making an 
incision into the pharynx for the purpose of 
removing a tumour, or 
other obstruction, 


phar-ynx, s. [Low 
Lat., from Gr. g¢apvyé 
(pharungz). } 

1. Anat.: The dilated 
commencement of the 
gullet. 

2. Pathol. ; There may 
be a diffused erysipelat- 
ous inflammation, an or- 
dinary or a syphilitic 
ulcer of the pharynx, or N ae ; 
foreign bodies may be- fae Peiclorce: 


come imbedded in it, d. Larynx; e. Uvula; 
J. Upper part of phar- 


phiis-ca/-¢é-z, s. pl, Y2*# 9 The mouth. 
{Mod. Lat. phasc(um); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ace.) 

Bot. : A sub-order of Mosses, order Bryacez. 
The roundish theca ruptures the calyptra 
laterally, without raising it up in a cap; 
operculum none. 


OF HUMAN THROAT. 


1, Pharynx; a. Tongue; 


phas-co-g4@/-lé, s. (Pref. phasco(lo)-, and Gr. 
yaAn (gale) = a weasel.) 
Zool. : Pouched Weasels; a genus of Dasy- 
uride, with three species from: New Guinea 
and Australia. 


phas-cél-arc-ti-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. phas- 
colarct(os); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] 

Zool.: A sub-family of Phalangistide (q.v.), 
with a single genus Phascolarctos (q.v.). 


phas-col-are’-tos, s. [Pref. phascol(o)-, and 
Gr. dpxros (arktos) = a bear.] ; 
Zool.: The sole genus of the sub-family 
Phascolarctine. There is but a single species, 
Phascolarctos cinereus, the Koala, or Native 
Bear. Cheek pouches are present, but no 
external tail. The ribs are eleven, two less 
than are usually present in Marsupials. 


phias-col-6-, pref. [Gr. pdoxwdos (phaskdlos) 
=a leather bag.] Having a marsupium (q.v.). 


phis-co-l6-my’-i-dze, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
phascolomy(s); Lat. fem. pl. adj.. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: Wombats; a family of Marsupials, 
with a single genus Phascolomys (q.v.). 


phas-col-d-mys, s. (Pref. phascolo-, and 
Gr. wis (mus) = a mouse. ] 

1. Zool. : Wombat (q.v.), the sole genus of 
the family Phascolomyide, Tailrudimentary ; 
stomach simple ; caecum very short, wide, and 
with a peculiar vermiform appendage. Three 
species are known ; they may be divided into 
two groups: (1) Phascolomys Wombat and P. 
pi ne the Common and Broad-nosed 

ombats; and (2) P. latifrons, the Hairy- 
nosed Wombat. They are terrestrial, bur- 
rowing animais, vegetable feeders, from the 
south of Australia, Tasmania, and the islands 
of Bass’s Straits. 

2. Palwont. : An extinct species, as large as 
a Tapir, has been found in the Australian 
Pliocene deposits, (Wallace), 


phas-col-6-thére, s. [PHascoLtoTHERiuM.] 
Any individual of the genus Phascolotherium 
(a.v.). (Owen: Brit. Fossil Mammals, p. 67.) 

phiis-col-6-thér’-i-iim, s. [Pref. phascolo-, 
and Gr. @npioy (thérion) = a wild beast.] 

Paleont.: A genus of insectivorous Marsu- 

pials, from the Stonesfield Slate (of Lower 
Oolitic age), and having its nearest living ally 
in Didelphys (q.v.). ' 

phas-ctim, s (Gr. ddoxov (phaskon) = a 
kind of lichen on trees.] 


Bot.: The typical genus of Phascacee. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, 


pharyngography—pheasant 


Minute mosses, some of them scarcely visible 
to the naked eye, growing on most banks, 
clay fields, &c. 


phase, pha’-sis, s. [Lat. phasis (pl. phases), 
from Gr. ¢dovs (phasis) = an. appearance, 
from the same root as datvw (phaind) = to 
show ; ddos (phaos) light; Fr. phase; Ital. & 
Sp. fase.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: An appearance or aspect 
exhibited by anything; especially any one 
among different and varying appearances of 
the same object; one of the var.ous aspects 
in which a question presents itself to the 
mind ; a turn, a stage, a state. 

“Art in its most obvious phasis.”—Sir W. Scott: 
Prose Works, xxi. 85. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Astron.: One of the gradual changes 
undergone by the moon in passing from an 
unilluminated state (new moou) through that 
of a continually broadening crescent to a 
complete orb (full moon), and back to new 
moon again. Similar phases are undergone by 
the inferior planets, Mereury and Venus, 
thongh, owing to their small size and the 
excessive brightness of the latter planet under 
the telescope, the phenomenon is not so easily 
seen. Mars, though a superior planet, has 
slight phases ; when in opposition his dise is 
circular, at all other times it is gibbous. So 
also have Saturn’s rings. 

2. Min. : Transparent green quartz. 

3. Physics: Any one point or portion in a 
recurring series of changes, especially when 
contrasted with another point : as, the phases 
in the waves of vibration, in the tides, in the 
motion of a pendulum, &c. 

4, Physiol. : The several changes which the 
human and other organisms undergo in the 
progress from birth to maturity, and thence 
again to decline and death. For details see 
DENTITION, PULSE, &c. 


phas-el, s. (Lat. phaselus.] [PHasroLus.] The 
French bean or kidney-bean. 


* phase-léss, a. [Eng. phase ; -less.] With- 
out a phase or visible form. 


“A phaseless and increasing gloom.” 
Poe: Works (1864), ii. 34, 


phis-6-0/-1é-20, s. pl. (Lat. phaseol(us) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of papilionaceous plants. 


pha-sé’-6-lite, s. [Gr. ddondos (phasélos), 
actodos (phasiolos) = a bean, and A:Bos (lithos) 
=a stone.) <A fossil leguminous plant. 


pha-sé’-d-lis, s. (Lat. = a kind of bean 
with an edible légume ; dimin. of Lat. phase- 
lus ; Gr. daandos (phasélos) =a kidney bean.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the Phaseoleze 
(q.v.). Herbaceous or suffrntescent plants, 
with pinnately trifoliate leaves; the leaflets 
with partial stipules ; axilliary flowers, with 
their keel spirally twisted and cylindrical ; 
many-seeded legumes, with partitions. Pha- 
seolus vulgaris is the Kidney-bean; P. multi- 
florus, the Scarlet-runner (q.v.). The former, 
P. Mungo, with the var. radiatws, P. calcara- 
tus, P. aconitifolius, P. lunatus, and P. trilobus, 
are cultivated in India for food or fodder. 
The leaves of the last are considered by Indian 
doctors to be cooling, sedative, antibilious, 
and tonic, and useful for soreeyes. Theroots 
of P. radiatus, and P. multifiorus are narcotic. 
Those of P. Mungo; var. radiatus, are used 
in India in paralysis, rheumatism, fever, &c. 


pha-si-a-nél'-la, s.. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
phasianus (q.v.). | 
Zool. : Pheasant-shell ; a genus of Turbinide, 
Shell elongated, polished, richly coloured ; 
aperture oval; inner lip callous, outer thin; 
operculum shelly. Recent species, twenty- 
five; small species from Britain, India, the 
West Indies, &c.; large ones from Australia. 
Fossil seventy, from the Devonian onward. 


pha-si-an’-i-de, s. pl. (Lat. phasian(us) ; 
fem? pl. adj. suff. -ide.] nha 
Ornith.: A family of Galline or Game-birds, 
for the most part of brilliant plumage, crested, 
or with tufts, widely distributed, but most 
abundant in Eastern Asia. Elliot recognises 
eight sub-families: Pavonine, Lophophorine, 
Meleagrine, Phasianine, Euplocamine, Gal- 
line, Agelastinz, and Numidinee. 


pha-si-a-ni-nex, s. pl. [Lat. phasvan(us) ; 
Lat fen. pl. adj. suff, Bho make 


Ornith.: The typical sub-family of the 
Phasianide (q.v.). Body graceful ; legs rather 
long; tail much lengthened, the two central 
feathers overlapping those next. Head crested 
or provided with lateral tufts. Genera, Pha- 
sianus and Thaumalea. (Hiliot.) 


pha-si-a’-niis, s. [Lat.] [Paeasant.] 

lj. Ornith.: The typical genus of the sub- 
family Phasianine (q.v.). Bill strong, elevated 
at base, curved at tip; nostrils partly hidden 
by a membrane, wings rounded, fourth and 
fifth quills longest; tail much lengthened, 
cuneate; tarsi same length as middle toe; 
the male spurred. Toes strong, outer longer 
than the inner; claws short, curved. Head 
without a crest; two tufts of feathers pro- 
ject behind the ears. Twelve species are 
known, from Western Asia to Japan and For- 
mosa. Phasianus ceolchicus, the Common 
Pheasant, is naturalized in Europe. (Elliot.) 

2. Paleont.: From the Upper Miocene at 
Pikermi, near Athens, and the Post-Pliocene 
of France. 


pha-si-diis, s. [Lat. Phasis, genit.. Phasidos 
=a river in Colchis.] [PHEASANT.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Agelastine. Bill strong, 
curved at tip ; wings moderate, fifth and sixth 
primaries longest. Tarsi stout, with rounded 
scales in front, armed with small spur ; toes 
long ; head naked. There is but) one species, 
Phasidus niger, discovered by Du Chaillu, in 
Western Africa. (Eiliot.) 


pha-sis, s. [PHasr.] 


* 5, ¥ wn) f, . 
phasm, * phas’-ma, s. [Lat. phasma ; Gr. 
daca Cokin,” from gatve (phaind) = to 
show.] An appearance, an apparition; & 
phantasm, a phantom, 


phis-ma, s. [Gr. ¢dopa (phasma)= an ap- 
parition, a spectre, from the strange appear- 
ance of some of the species.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the Phasmide 
(q.v.). The body is filiform or linear, like a 
stick. 

phas’-mi-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. phasm(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 

Entom. : Stick and Leaf Insects; a family 
of Cursorial Orthoptera. Antenne, thread- 
like; ocelli, three or none; legs all of equal 
length, the first not prehensile, thus distin- 
guishing them from the allied Mantide ; aspect 
like that of a brown, or ofa green and withered 
twig, this disguise affording them protection 
from their foes. Habitat, the warmer countries, 
especially those of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
A few are from temperate regions. Two are 
from the South of Europe, the best known being 
Bacillus rossi (Rossi’s Stick-insect), two to 
two and a half inches long, from Italy and the 
South of France. Some are larger. Two, 
Acrophylla. titan, from Australia, and Bacteria 
aurita, from Brazil, each ten inches long, are 
the largest known insects. Insome the wings 
and elytra perfectly resemble leaves [PHYL- 
LiuM], others are apterous. 


phas’-sa-chate, s. [Gr. ddcca (phassa) = 
the wood-pigeon, and axams (achatés) = an 
agate Goad The lead-coloured agate. 


phas’-tine, s. (Gr. daorés (phaistos) = shin- 
ing; suff. -ine (Min.); Ger. phdstin.] 

Min.: A foliated mineral with a pearly 
lustre; colour, yellowish-gray ; feel, greasy. 
Found at Kupferberg, Bavaria. Probably an 
altered enstatite (q.v.). Not analyzed. 


pbAt-a-gin, s. (Gr. darréyns (phattagés).] 
Zool.: An animal mentioned by Alian (Nat. 
Hist, xvi. 6), but. not clearly identified. It 
was probably Manis brachywra (pentadactyla), 
the Short-tailed or Five-fingered Pangolin. 
[Manis, Pancotin.] 


pheas'-ant, * fes-ant, * fes-aun, * fes- 
aunt, s. {Formed with excrescent ¢ (as in 
tyrant, ancient, &c.), from Mid. Eng. fesawn, 
from O. Fr. faisan, phaisan (Fr. faisan), from 
Lat. phasiuna (avis) = the Phasian. (bird), 
from Phasianus =(a.) of or pertaining to Pha- 
sis, a river in Colchis (s.) a pheasant, from 
Gr. Dacravds (Phasianos) = (a.) of or pertain- 
ing to the river Phasis, (s.) a pheasant; Sp. 
faisan, faysan ; Ital. fagiano, The birds were 
said to occur in great numbers near the mouth 
of the Phasis, now the Pioni.] 


Ornith. : Phasianus colchicus, and, more 
widely, any bird of the sub-family Phasianine. 


= thére ; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, pdt, 
full; try, Syrian. 2», e=6é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


ave ct aed eeu how naturalized in 
rope, prob: ad its original home in the 
East. Martial (xiii, 72) says that it was 
brought from Colchis in the Argo. It was 
esteemed by epicures, but was then only 
Within reach of the wealthy (Mart., xiii, 45), 
It is one of the most highly prized game-birds, 
and is strictly preserved in the United King- 
dom. It has a close time from February 1 
to September 80, The adult male pheasant is 
# beautiful bird, about three feet long. Head 
and neck deep steel-blue, shot with greenish- 
purple and brown ; eye surrounded by a patch 
of scarlet skin, speckled with blue-black; 
ear-coverts brown; back a light golden-red, 
the feathers of the upper part bos na Th 
velvet-black, of the lower part marked with 
brown. Quill feathers brown, of various 
shades; tail-feathers oaken-brown, barred 
with a darker shade and with black. Breast 
and front of the abdomen golden-red with 
purple reflections, feathers edged with black ; 
rest of abdomen and under tail -coverts 
blackish-brown. ‘The female has yellowish- 
‘brown plumage, and is about two feet in 
length. Other species are P. shawi, P. insignis, 
Pe a iP. atus, P. formosanus, 
P. decollatus, P. versicolor, P. elegans, P. wal- 
lichi, P. reevesi, and P. semmeri: 


res 
‘ol the Formosan, the 


& aun, the Ring-necked 
ingless Chinese, the Ff nese, the Green- 


pheasant-shell, s. [PHastanetra.] 

pheasant-tailed jacana, s. 

Ornith. : Hydrophasianus chirwrgus (Scop.), 
Parra sinensis (Gmel.); a handsome bird, con- 
fined to south-eastern Asia. Top of head, 
face, throat, and neck white; back of neck 
pale yellow; upper nap shining dark 
olive-brown, with purple reflections ; beneath, 
deep brownish-black. It lays, in July or 
August, four to seven eggs of a fine bronze 
green. (Jerdon). 


pheasant-wood, s. 


Bot. : The same as PARTRIDGE-woopD (q.V.). 


pheasant’s eye, s. 
Bot. : Adonis estivalis, A. autumnalis, and 
the genus Adonis itself (q-v.). 


phéas'-ant-ry, s. [Eng. pheasmt; -ry.] A 


place where pheasants are reared and kept. 
* pheér, * pheere,s. [FER (2), s.] 


* € pheéze, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 
To beat ; to chastise ; to pay out. 
hae ay oe tg 
pheése, s. “(Etym: doubtful.) A fit of fret- 
fulness ; peevishmness. } 


és’-y, a. (Eng. phees(e), 8.5 -y.] Fretful; 
aroon; y pa 


—tér- s. [Gr. dijyos (phégos) = 
phe sop’ ene Poe =a kind of fern] 

1. Bot.: A sub-genus of Pol lium, con- 
taining Polypodiwm Phegopteris, P. Dryopteris, 
and P. alpestre, &e. 

2. Paleobot.: Two species from the Hocene. 
(Etheridge.) 
hél-i-pze’-a, s. [Named by Tournefort, after 

Pane Phelipeaux family, patrons of botany.) 

Bot.: A genus La Bago Lome vr 

Sir Jose oker, a sub-geuus 0 
ectanche. Pitom simple or branched ; 
flowers with three bracts ; calyx tubular, three 
to four lobed ; valves of the cxpsule free above. 
One species Phelipwa (Orobanche) cerulea is 
British, being found on Achillea millefoliwm. 
The ropes made in pt from the fibres of the 
Doom palm are dyed black by Phelipwa lutea. 
Dr. Stewart says that the bruised stem of P. 
calotropidis is applied in India to sores in 
horses. 


i es . [Gr. peddds (phellos) = 
eae Oe eid ey The art of 


modelling in cork. 
phél-lyl, s. [Gr. deddds (phellos) = a cork- 
tree ; -yl.] 


Chem. : C. The etical radical 
of ettiy peloton x ine 


poll, bd} ; Pout, jdwl ; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; 


pheasantry—phenol 


phellyl-alcohol, s. 

Chem. : Oy7Hyg0. Siewert’s name for a 
white crystalline neutral substance, extracted 
by alcohol from cork; he regarded it as a 
homologue of phenol. It dissolves in 5,000 
parts of cold, in 500 parts of boiling absolute 
alcohol, and melts at 100°. 


phé-nag’-é-tine, phé-nag’-d-tin, .. 
Phar. A white, crystalline product of coal- 
tar, used as an antipyretic, 


*phén’-a-cism, s. Deceit; falsehood, 


phén’-a-cite, phén’-a-kite, s. (Gr. dé 

phenax) = a deceiver ier) -ite; Ger, p ed 

Min.: A mineral which at one time was 
taken for quartz, hence its name. Orystal- 
lization, rhombohedral. Hardness, 7°5-8 ; sp. 
gr. 2°96-8; lustre, vitreous ; colourless, occa- 
sionally wine-yellow ; transparent; fracture, 
like that of quartz. Compos. : silica, 54°2; glu- 
cina, 45°S = 100, yielding the formula 2BeO, 
Si09. Found near Wkaterinburg, Perm, 
Russia ; rarely at other places. 


phén-a-cén-ic, a. (Eng. phen(ol), and 
acon(it)ic.] Derived from or containing phenyl 
and aconitic acid. 


phenaconic-acid, a 

Chem. : CgHgOg. An isomer of aconitic 
acid, prepared by heating trichlorophenomalic 
acid with baryta water, and decomposing with 
sulphuric acid, It crystallizes in sinall prisms 
or needles, slightly soluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol and ether. The crystals 
effloresce on exposure to the air, volatilize at 
130°, and sublime at 170° in the form of 
prisms. The salts crystallize well, and have 
the general formula CgH30¢R3. 


phén-a-kis’-td-scdpe, s. [Gr. devaxiouds 
henakismos)= deceit; illusion, and oxoréw 
skoped) = tosee.] An instrument depending, 
like the thaumatrope and zoetrope (q.v.) upon 
the persistence of visual impressions on the 


retina, 
[Eng. phen(ol) and 


phén-&am-eine, s. 
(naphth)ameine.] 

Chem.: A name given to aniline-violet by 
Scheurer-Kestner, who regaras it as related 
to aniline in the same manner as naphtha- 
meine Pea amine) is to naphthyla- 


mine. (Watts.) 
phén-am’-Y1-61, s. [Eng. phen(ol); ama, 
and suff, -ol.] 

Chem, : 07,60 = CgH;(C5H1:)0. Amylic 
phenate. A colourless oil lighter than water, 
obtained by heating amylic iodide with potas- 
sic phenate to 120° in a sealed tube. It has 


a pleasant aromatic odour, boils at 224-225°, 
and dissolves in sulphuric acid, forming a 
red liquid which gives no precipitate with 
water. 


phén-in’-thra-quin-one, s. (Eng. phen(yl), 
and anthraquinone.] 

OyfelaOym 

Chem. : = 

1441g09 OcELO 


. 400. 
mixing hot solutions of twenty-two parts of 
chromi¢ acid, and ten parts phenanthrene in 
fifty parts of glacial acetic acid. On oo | 
water, phenanthraquinone is yee anc 
may be recrystallized from alcohol. It forms 
tufts of orange-yellow needles, melts at 108°, 
and is soluble in hot alcoliol, in benzene, and 
in glacial acetic acid. Heated with soda-lime, 
it is converted into diphenyl. 

phén-An’-thréne, s. (Hng. phen(yl), and 
antlr(acjene.} 
Chem. : Oy4Hy9. A hydrocarbon isomeric 
with anthracene, obtained from crude anthra- 
cene and from the liquid portion of coal-tar 
oil which boils above 800°; and also formed 
by passing stilbene through a red-hot tube. 
It crystallizes in colourless plates, slightly 
soluble in cold alcohol, soluble in hot alcohol, 
ether, benzene, acetic acid, and carbon di- 
sulphide, melts at 99-100°, and boils at 340°. 


phenanthrene sulphonic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C)4H9.802,.0H. Obtained by heat- 
ing for some time a mixture of phenanthrene 
and concentrated sulphuric acid. It forms a 
crystalline mass very soluble in water. 


phén-an-thrél, s. (Eng. phenanthrene), 
suff. -ol.] 
Chem. : Cy4Hg(OH). Prepared by fusing 


Obtained by 
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ammonie bite eo mt sulphonate with po- 
tassic hydrate. It crystallizes in lamina, 
having a bluish fluorescence, melts at 112°, 
and is soluble in alcohol and ether. 
phén-ate, s. (Eng. phen(ol) ; -ate,) 
Chem. : A salt of phenol. 


phén’-ét-6l, s. (Eng. phen(ol); et(hyD, and 


suff. -ol.] 
Chem. : CgHy90 = CeH(CeHy)O. Ethylie 
henute. Salithol, A TSO paca shobile 


iquid, lighter than water, obtained by the 
dry distillation of anhydrous barium ethyl- 
salicylate, and purifying by washing with 
warm alkaline ley. It has an agreeable aro- 
matic odour, boils at 172°, is insoluble in 
water, soluble in alcohol and ether, and ig 
not altered by potash. With chlorine and 
bromine it forms crystallizable compounds, 

phenetol-sulphuric acid, s. 

Chem.: CgHy sotn An acid formed 
when phenetol is heated with an equal weight 
of concentrated sulphuric acid. It crystallizes 
in lancet-shaped crystals insoluble in cold 
water, but slightly soluble in boiling water 
and in alcohol. 


phéng’-ite, s. (Gr. déyyos (phengos) = light, 
lustre ; suff. -ite; Ger. phengit.] 

Mineralogy : 

1, The same as Muscovite (q.v.); this name 
has lately, however, been adopted by Tscher- 
mak for certain muscovites which approach, 
in their composition, to Lepidolite (q.v.) 
(Ber. Akad. Wien, 1877-8.) 

2, The same as PRECIOUS-TOPAZ (q.v.). 

3. The same as ANHYDRITE (q.V.). 


phén’-ic, a. [Eng., &c. phentyl) ; -ic.] Derived 
from or containing phenyl. 

- phenic-acid, s. [Carsoric-acrm.] 

phe-ni-cian, a & s. [Paa@ntcian.] 

phen’-i-gine, s. [Eng. phenic; and -~ine 
(Chem.): ] 

Chem.: A brown amorphous powder pro- 
duced by the action of nitrosulphurie-acid on 
crystallized phenylic alcohol. It is insoluble 
in water, soluble in alcohol, ether, and acetic 
acié md when slightly heated melts and 
turns black. Like the aniline colours, it dyes 


silk and wool without the intervention of a 
mordant. 


phé-ni’-cious, a. [Lat. pheeniceus, from Gr. 
Sereems (phoinikeos).] [PHENICINE.] _Per- 


ining to phenicine; of the colour of pheni- 
ne, 3 


* phé-ni-coép-tér, s. [Paanicoprervs.] 


pheén’-ix, s. (PHcnrx.) 
phé-nd-gim, s. [Gr. gaivw (phaind)= to 
show, and yaos = marriage.] he same as 


PHANEROGAM (q.V.). 
hé-nod-ga’-mi-an, a. 
Pp Loa ‘ 


Same as ANEROGAMIC, 


phé-né-gim’-ic, phé-ndg’-a-moiis, a. 
([PuenogaM.) The same as PHANEROGAMIC 


(q.v.). 


phé-no'-ic, a. [Eng. pheno()); -ic.] Derived 
from or containing phenol. 


phenoic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgH4Og. An isomer of collinic acid, 
obtained by heating a solution of benzene in 
fuming sulphuric acid to 100°, and gradually 
adding small pieces of acid potassie chromate ; 
or it may be prepared by distilling coal tar 
with dilute nitric acid. It has an acrid taste, 
is slightly soluble in cold, more soluble in 
boiling water, very soluble in alcohol, and 
melts at 60°, From a saturated hot solution 
it separates as a heavy oil, which solidifies 
immediately on cooling. It forms crystalline 
salts with the alkalies, 


phé’-n6l, s. (Gr. ¢aivw (phaind) = to show.) 
(CARBOLIC ACID.] 

phenol-blue, s. 

Chem. : Azulin. A blue dye obtained by 
heating five parts of peeonin with six or eight 
parts of aniline for several hours. It is im- 
soluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and 
ether. 


(Puenocam.] The 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tlan=shan, -tion, -sion= shun; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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ohé-nol-ic, a. (Eng. phenol; -ic.) Contain- 
ing or derived from phenol. 


phé-nol’-d-gy, s. A contraction of phe- 
nomenology. 


phe-nod-mal-ic, a. [Eng. pheno(l), and 
malic.) Derived trom phenol and malic acid. 


phenomalic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgH 905. _A homologue of malic 
acid, obtained by heating a concentrated 
aqueous solution of trichlorophenomalic acid 
with zinc powder, and assisting the action by 
adding small quantities of hydrochloric acid, 
from time to time, till the zine is completely 
dissolved. It is soluble in water and alcohol, 
insoluble in ether. 


phé-nom’-én-al, * phe-ndm-én-al, a. 
[Fr. phénoménal.] Relating to or connected 
with a phenomenon or phenomena; of the 
nature of a phenomenon; very remarkable 
or unusual. 


peg Re oe s. (Eng. phenomenal ; 
~ism. 

Mental Phil.: The doctrine that all things 
which we see are simply phenomena in the 
literal sense, appearances and nothing more ; 
the same as the idealistic philosophy of 
Berkeley and Hume. 


phé-ném’-én-al-ize, ».t. To treat as, or 
convert into a phenomenon. 


phé-nom’-én-al-ly, adv. (Eng. pheno- 
menal ; -ly.) In the manner of a phenomenon ; 
extraordinary, wonderfully. 


phé-nom’-én-ism, s. (Eng. phenomenon) ; 
~ism.] The principles or doctrines of the 
phenomenists. 


ERE Bont ea Ist, s. (Eng. phenomen(on); 
~ist. 


Mental Phil. : One who believes in the doc- 
trine of phenomeunalism (q.v.). : 


phé-ndm-én-61-6-£Y, s. (Gr. dacvdpevor 
(phainomenon) = a phenomenon ; suff. -ology.] 
A description or history of phenomena; a 
treatise on phenomena, 

“To form an expressive contrast with ontology, a 
term has been given currency by some living philo- 
gophers; and though I believe the coinage has not got 
much circulation in this reali, it certaiuly passes for 
a@ legal tender in Germany. The term is phenvmen- 
ology, and iscautiously expressive of its precise 
Objects—the apparent in contrast with the real, 
TO datvomevoy, as distinguished from 16 Ov. 
The word was coined, I believe, by Hegel."—W. A. 
Butler: Lectures onthe History of Ancient Philo- 
sophy, lect. iii. and note. 


phé-nodm’-én-on, * phze-ném’-én-6n (pl. 
phé-nom-én-a), s. (Lat. phenomenon, 
from Gr. yavopuevov (phainomenon), prop. the 
neut. of the pass. par. of daivoua (phainomai) 
= to appear; Fr. phénomene ; Ital & Sp. feno- 
meno.) 

1. Lit.: An appearance; that which is pre- 
sented to the eye; anything visible; what- 
ever in matter or spirit is apparent to and is 
apprehended by observation, either in the 
external world or in the human mind; the 
appearances produced by the action of dif- 
ferent forces upon matter: as, the phenomena 
of nature, mental phenomena, &c. 

2. Fig.: A remarkable or unusual appear- 
ance; that which strikes us as strange, un- 
common, or extraordinary ; a very remarkable 
or extraordinary person, thing, or occurrence. 


phé-noph -thal’-m6-scope, s. (Gr. daivowa 
(phainomat) = to appear, and Eng. ophthalmo- 
Scope (q.v.).] An ajparatus for investigating 
the moveinents of the eyeball, invented by 
Donders of Utrecht, and announced in 1870. 
(Haydn.) 


phén-d-quin-one’, s. [Eng. pheno(l), and 
quinone.) 

Chem. : CygH404. A crystalline body pro- 
duced when aqueous solutions of phenol and 
quinone are mixed. It forms red needles, 
melting at 71°, and dissolves in potash to a 
blue, and in ammonia to a green solution. 


phe’-nose, s. [Eng. phen(ol) ; -ose.] 
Chem. : CgHg(OH)g. Benzene hexahydrate. 
An amorphous hygroscopic body, which gives 
secondary hexyl iodide, CgHj3I, on heating 
to 120° with hydric iodide. (Strecker-Wis- 
licenus.) 


phe-nox-a-cét-ic, «. (Eng. phen(yl), and 


oxacetic.] Derived trom or containing phenyl 
and oxacetic acid. 


phenolic—phenyl 


phenoxacetic-acid, s. 


CHHO. 
Chem. : CeHs | 
COHO, 


Formed by heating bitter almond oil for 
thirty-six hours with hydrocyanic and hydro- 
chloric acids. It crystallizes in prisms, which 
melt at 115°, and are soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. It is converted into benzoic acid 
by oxidation. 


Phenylglycollic acid. 


pheén’-yl, s. [Eng. phen{ol); yl.] 


Chem. : CgHs. The radical of phenol, known 
in the form of chloride, CgH;Cl. In the free 


r ; CeHs 3 b 
state it exists as ont , and is produced by 


the action of sodium on phenylic bromide, 
and bya variety of other ways. It crystallizes 
from alcohol in shining laminz, melting at 
70°, and boiling at 240°. 


phenyl-acetamide, s. 

Chem. : CgH;(CoH30)HN. Acetanilide. Pro- 
duced by the action of aniline on chloride of 
acetyl. It forms shining colourless lamine, 
melting at 112°, moderately soluble in water, 
also in alcohol and ether. 


phenyl acrylic-acid, s. [(Cinnamic- 
ACID.) 

phenyl-allyl alcohol, s. (Cinny.ic- 
ALCOHOL.) 


phenyl-amyl, s. 

Chem. : Cy Hig = CgH5.C5Hy. A hydrocar- 
bon obtained by carefully distilling a mixture 
of sodium, bromobenzene, and ainyl bromide 
diluted with benzene. It is a transparent, 
colourless liquid, sp. gr. 0°859 at 12°, boils at 
195°, and dissolves at a gentle heat in fum- 
ing sulphuric acid, forming a sulpho-acid, 
Cy, Hyg803. By oxidation with potassium 
chromate it is changed into benzoic acid. 


phenyl-anisamide, s. 
CgH702 
Chem. : C14H)3NO2= Ces N. Produced 


by the action of anisyl chloride on aniline. It 
is soluble in hot alcohol, from which it crys- 
tallizes in slender needles, which sublime at a 
gentle heat, 


phenyl-benzamide, s. 
CeHs 
Chem. :* Cie O 7s ie N.  Benzani- 


lide. A crystalline compound produced by 
the action of benzoyl chloride on aniline. It 
forms shining scales, insoluble in water, 
soluble in boiling alcohol. Heated with pot- 
ash, it is resolved into aniline and potassium 
benzoate. 


phenyl-benzene, s. 


phenyl-benzoyl, s. 
BENZONE.]) 


phenyl- benzylamine, 5. 


TOLYLAMINE.] 


phenyl-bromide, s. 

Chem. : UgHsBr. Monobromobenzene. Pro- 
duced by the action of bromine on benzene, 
under the influence of diffused sunlight. The 
oily product formed is treated with soda ley, 
and carefully rectified from chloride of calcium, 
and the portion distilling at 154° collected 
apart. Itis not attacked by caustic potash, 
but by the action of sodium is converted into 


phenyl, Cue 


phenyl-brown, s. 

Chem. : An explosive colouring matter 
obtained by the action of strong nitric and 
su.phuric acids on phenol. According to 
Bolley, its explosive character appears to be 
due to the presence of diuitro-phenol. 


phenyl-butylene, s. 

Chem. : CyoHj9._ A colourless, aromatic oil, 
sp. gr. 0°915 at 15°5°, obtained by mixing 
benzyl chloride with allyl iodide in ethereal 
solution. It boils at 178-180°, and by oxidation 
with dilute nitric acid, yields an oil which 
smells of bitter almond oil. 


phenyl-butyramide, «. 

Chem. : Cj9Hi3NO. A crystalline compound 
produced by the action of butyric anhydride 
on aniline. It is insoluble in water, soluble 
in alcohol and ether, melts at 90°, and distils 
without alteration. 


(DiPHENYL.] 
[BENZOPHENONE 3 


(PHENYL- 


phenyl-carbonate, s. 

Chem.: CO3(CgH5)g. Obtained by heating 
phenol and liquid phosgene to 140-150° in a 
sealed tube. It crystallizes from hot alcohoi 
in white, silky needles, insoluble in water, 
soluble in alcohol and ether, melts at 78° 
giving off a pleasant aromatic odour, an’ 
sublimes in long needles. 


phenyl-cyanide, s. [BENZONITRILE.] 


phenyl-diamine, s. 

Chem. (Pl.): Diatomic ammonias, having twe 
atoms of hydrogen replaced by phenyl, and 
two or three other hydrogen atoms by a di- er 
tri-atomic radical. (Watts.) 


phenyl-ether, s. 

Chem. : Cj2H 100 = CgH;5.0.CeHs.- Obtained 
py the dry distillation of cupric benzoate. Tt 
crystallizes in colourless needles, melts at 30°, 
boils at 250°, and is insoluble in water, but 
soluble in aleohol and ether. 


phenyl-ethylene, s. [CiNNAMENE.] 

phenyl-glycerin, s. (STycERINE.] 

phenyl-hydride, s. [Benzene.]) 

phenyl-imisatin, s. 

Chem. (Pl.): Cy4Hi9gN2O0. Compounds pre- 
duced by the action of aniline and its substita- 
tion derivatives on isatin. They crystallize 
fromalcohol in yellow or orange-yellow needles, 
sparingly solv ble in water, easily soluble im 
alcohol, and are decomposed, when treated 
with acids, at the boiling heat. 


phenyl malamic-acid, s. 
SILIC-ACID.] 


phenyl-malamide, s. [Ma.aniLipz-} 
phenyl-malimide, s. [Ma.ani1.] 


phenyl-mercaptan, s. 

Chem.: CgHsHS. Sulphydrate of phenyi 
Formed by adding sulphuric acid and zinc te 
sulpho-phenylic chloride, and distilling the 
liquid after twenty-four hours. The mer- 
captan comes over in the aqueous vapour as & 
colourless, mobile, strongly refracting oii, 
having a very disagreeable smell. Sp. gr. 
1:078 at 14°. It produces a burning pain whea 
placed on the skin, and its vapour causes 
giddiness. Dissolves easily in alconol and 
ether, and combines with the metals, forming 
mercaptides. 


phenyl-methane,s. [BenzyL-BENZENE.] 
phenyl-methyl, s. 


(Mata- 


gr. °881. Boils at 111°, and dissolves in sri- 
phuric acid, forming sulphotoluylic acid. 


phenyl-mucamide, s. 

Chem : Cy, HooN 20, = CgHg0g6(NHCeH: 
Obtained by Lane int acdad eft 
of aniline. It forms small, thin, white lamina, 
insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, benzene, 
and dilute mineral acids, but is decomposed 
on boiling with potash. , 


phenyl-oxaluramide, s. [Oxa.Lurs- 
NILIDE, } 
phenyl-phenol, s. [(DiPHEyYLoL.] 


phenyl phosphamic-acid, s. 
CeHs ) 
Chem. : er 0° Phosphanilicacid. O%- 


tained by Schiff by the action of phosphoric 
anhydride on aniline. 

phenyl-phosphate, s. 

Chem. : PO CgH5)o. Prepared by treating 

henol with phosphorus pentachloride, wash- 
ing the product with soda-ley and water, and 
dissolving in ether. It crystallizes in trans- 
parent needles, insoluble in water, soluble ix 
alcohol, ether, and hot sulphuric acid, and 
melts at 100°. Treated with potash in excesa 
ic is converted into diphenyl-phosphoric acid 
and phenol, 


phenyl phthalamic-acid, s. 
HC¢gHs N 
Chem.: Cy4Hy,;NO3 = (Cel 402)" O° A 


crystalline substance obtained by boiling 
phenyl-phthalimide with ammonia containing 


re I. pe eee LT esa 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, p&, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén ; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, car, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce = @; ey=4; qu = kw. 


~ sr yer om iat ee 05 in 
ery soluble in 0) Fused 
with potash it gives off aniline r 


phenyl-phthalimide, s. 
Chem. 3 CyyHyNOq = VsHs2)" Lye op. 


tained by melting a mixture of aniline and 
mer acid, and dissolving out impurities 
m the cold pulverised mass by boiling 
alcohol It forms beantiful colourless needles, 
insoluble in water, and melts at 208°. 


phenyl-suiphide, s. 
Chem. : one ts. Formed by the dry dis- 


tillation of sulphobenzolate of sodium, that 
rtion of the distillate boiling at 292° bein 
ther reetified in presence of hyd mm’ I 
is then noxrly colourless, with a slight yellow 
tinge, and faint alliaceous odour. It is highly 
retractive, has a specific gravity of 1°09, is in- 
soluble in water, easily soluble in hot alcohol, 
and miscible in all proportions with ether and 
benzene. A disulphide of phenyl is formed 
frou phenyl mercaptan by oxidation,(CgHs)oS9. 

phenyl-tolylamine, s. 

Chem. : CgH3(C7H7)HN. Formed by digest- 
ing a mixture of acetate of rosaniline and 
toluidine in a flask for some hours, distilling 
the liquid, and adding to the distillate hydro- 
ehlorie avid and water; phenyl-tolylamine 
separates as an oily liquid, which solidifies to 
& crystalline mass. It melts at 87°, boils at 
834°5°, and ig.converted into a blue compound 
by nitrie acid. Its compounds with acids are 
easily decomposed by coutact with water. 


phenyl-triamine, s. 

Chem.: Bases derivable from a triple mole- 
cule of ammonia, HgN3, by the substitution 
of one or more atoms of phenyl for an equal 
number of hydrogen-atoms, and of a polya- 
tomic radical for a number of hydrogen-atoms 
corresponding to its atomicity. (Watts.) 


phé-nyl-Amic, a (Eng. phenyl, and amic.} 
Derived from or containing phenyl and am- 
monia. 


phenylamic-acid, s. [Asmic-acip.] 


phé-nyl-a-mide, s. [Eng. phenyl,and amide.) 
Chem. (Pl.): Anilides, Amides in which one- 
third of the hydrogen is replaced by phenyl. 
They are formed by the dry distillation of 
aniline salts, or by the action of acid anhy- 
drides on aniline—eg., aniline benzoate, 


hd na — H,0O = pheuyl-benzamide, 
ll . 


whé-nyl’-a-mine, s [Eng. phenyl, and 
amine. } 


Chem. (Pl.): Organic bases derived from 
ammonia by the substitution of hydrogen by 
one or more atoms of phenyl. Pheny) dia- 
mines are diatomic ammonias, having two 
atoms of hydrogen replaced by phenyl, and 
two or moreatoms by a diatomic radical—e.g., 
ethylene-diphenyl diamine = (CgH,)’(CgH5)2 
H2N2. 

hé-nyl-am-m6-ni-iim, s. (Eng. phenyl, 
and ammonium.) 

Chem. (Pl.): Compounds derivable from 
ammonia by the substitution of phenyl, &c., 
for equivalent quantities of hydrogen. The 
iodides of these compounds are obtained by 
treating a tertiary phenylamine with an alco- 
holic iodide in a sealed tube; as diethylani- 
line treated with iodide of ethyl yields iodide of 
triethylo-pheny lamimouium =(C,H5)3CgHs5N1. 


phé-nyl-an‘i-line, s. [Eng. phenyl, and 
aniline.) [DIPHENYLAMINE.] 


phén’-yl-ate, s. ([Eng., &c. phenyl; -ate 
ohem) 


Chem. (Pl.): The metallic derivatives of 
henol, corresponding to the alkylates, and 
erived from phenol by the action of basic 
oxides and hydrates. They are very unstable, 
being decomposed even by carbonic acid. 


phén’-yl-éne, s. (Eng. phenyl ; -ene.) 
Chem.: CgHy. A liquid found by Church 
among the products of the distillation of a 
mixture of phenylie chloride and sodium 
amalgam. It boils at 91°. 
phenylene-diamine, s. 
Chem. : CgHgNo= op) Lo A base pro- 
duced by the action of reducing agents on 


DOIL béy ; pdt, j5w1; cat, cell, 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shun; 


phenylamic—philanderer 


nitraniline. When freshly distilled it is a 

heavy oil, but it gradually solidities to a mass 

of crystals; melts at 63°, boils at 287°, distil- 

ling without decomposition, and is soluble in 

water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether. It 

a Arends and forms salts which crystallize 
ily. 


phé-nyl'-ic, a. (Eng. phenyl; -ic.] Derived 
from or containing phenyl. 


phenylic-acid, s, [Purnor.] 
phenylic alcohol, s. (Carsoric-actp.] 


phenylic-oxide, s, 
Chem, : on bo. A colourless oil obtained 
by Limpricht, by subjecting benzoate of cop- 
per to ary distillation. It has an odour of 
geraniums, boils at 260°, is insoluble in water, 
slightly soluble in alcohol, very soluble in 
ether, When heated with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, it yields a white crystalline body 
resembling phenyl. 


phén’-yl-ide, s. (Eng. phenyl ; ~ide.) 
Chem. : A salt of phenylic acid. 


phenylide of benzoyl, s. (Pxenvi- 
BENZOYL.] 


phé’-dn,s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
“1. Ord. Lang. : The barbed head of a dart, 
arrow, or other weapon. 
“ Canst thou his skin with barbed Pheons pierce?” 
: Sylvester : Job Triumphant, iv. 590. 
2. Her.: A charge in her- 
aldry representing a broad, 
barbed arrow or head ofa 
gee. which, being carried 
ike the modern mace before 
royalty by the serjeant-at- 
became a royal mark, 
and is still used to denote 
Crown property, and termed 
the Broad R, or broad arrow. 


phé-d-spor’-é-2, s. [Gr. dads (phaios 
= gray, and omdpos (sporos), or oropa (spora 
= seed.] 
Bot.: A name proposed by Thuret for a 
imary section of Zoosporous Algals, compre- 
nding those which have the spores brown 
or olive. Tribes Ectocarpee, Myrionemee, 
Chordariew, Sporochnex, Punctariee, Dicty- 
osiphonee, Scytosiphonez, Laminariex, and 
Cutleriex. 


phé-riti’-sa, s. [Gr. Stpovee (Pherousa) = the 
daughter of Nereus and Doris.]} 
Zool, : The typical genus of the Pherusida, 


phé-rii-si- s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pherus(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide. 

Zool.: A family of Annelids, sub-order 
Errantia. Body long, cylindrical ; head with 
two strong forked tentacles; buccal papille, 
and branchial filaments retractile. 


phi-al, s. [Fr. phidle, from Lat. phiala, from 
Gr. yiadn (phialé) =a broad, flat, shallow cup 
or bowl; Ital. fiala.) [Viat.] A small glass 
vessel or bottle ; espec. a bottle used for medi- 
cines ; a vial. 
“ 4 m in bed.” 
Take thes Ct Ruketn 1 domes & dutiah $1. 2 


PHEON. 


y) 

{ Phial of four elements : 

Physics: A long, narrow, glass bottle contain- 
ing mercury, water saturated with carbonate 
of potash, alcohol coloured red, and naphtha, 
When shaken they mix, but when left at rest 
they arrange themselves according to their 
relative densities: the mercury lowest, the 
water next, then the alcohol, and the naphtha 
highest of all. The instrument is used to 
show that liquors tend to arrange themselves 
according to their relative densities, anil that 
till they do so no stable equilibrium can be 
established. 


* phi-al, v.t. [Parat, s.) To put or keep in 
or as in a phial. 


“ Full on my fenceleas hend its phial’d wrath, 
May fate exhaust" Shenstone. Love & Hour. 


Phi-ga’-li-an, Phi-ga’-lé-an, a. [See def.) 
Of or pertaining to Phigalia, an ancient town 
in the Peloponnesus. 


Phigalian-marbles, s. pl. A collection 
of twenty-three sculptured marbles in alto- 
relievo, found among the ruins of the temple 
of Apollo Epicurus, in what is supposed to 
be the ancient town of Phigalia, now pre- 
served in the British Musenm. They originally 
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formed the frieze of the temple, aud are 
in slabs of about four feet. tive inches in 
length, and two feet one inch in breadth. 
They represent the battles of the Centaurs 
and Amuzons. 


phil-, pref. (Purro-.] 
phil’-a-bég, s. (Finurexc.) 


phil-a-dél-pha/-¢d-a, s. pl. (Mod. Lat 
philadelphus); Lat, fem, pl. adj. sult. -acee.} 
Bot.: Syringas ; an order of Epigynons 
Exogens, alliance Grossales. Shrubs with 
deciduous leaves, opposite, and without dots 
or stipules, Flowers in trichotomous cymes, 
calyx with four to ten divisions, petals foer 
to ten, white or pink; stamens indefinite, 
styles distinct, or united; capsule half im- 
ferior, with four to ten many seeded cells, 
Found in the South of Europe, India, Japan, 
and North America. Kuown genera three, 
species twenty-five. (Lindley.) 


Phil-a-dél-phi-an, a. & s. [Sce def.] 
A. As adjective : 
1. Of or pertaining to Philadelphia. 
2. Of or pertaining to Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
B, :As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang.: A native or inhabitant of 
Philadelphia, 

2. Church Hist. (Pl.): A society of Theoso- 
hical Pietists, founded in 1695, under the 
itle of “‘The Philadelphian Society for the 
Advancement of Piety and Divine Philo 
sophy.” It originated with an old lady named 
Jane Lead (1623-1704), a close student of the 
works of Jacob Boehme, and herself a volu- 
minous writer, who professed to hold inter- 
course with spirits. The influence of the 
Philadelphian iety may be traced in the 
works of William Law (1686-1761), and it left 
its impress on early Methodism. 


Philadelphian Church, « 
COTTIAN.] 


hil-a-délph’-ite, s. [From Philadelph(ia); 
= suff. ~ite (itin.). ;° 

Min, : A mineral with micaceous structure. 
Hardness, 1°5; sp. gr. 2°80; colour, brownish- 
red; greasy. Very hygroscopic, on heating 
exfoliates, a small fragment raising 50,000 
times its own weight. Analysis yielded: 
silica, 35°73; alumina, 15°77; sesquioxide of 
iron, 12°46; protoxide of iron, 2°18; mag- 
nesia, 11°56 ; lime, 1°46; soda, 0°90; potash, 
6°81; water, 4°34; titanic acid, 1°03; vanadie 
acid, 0°37; protoxide of manganese, 0°50; 
protoxides of nickel and cobalt, 0°06; pro 
toxide of copper, 0°08; phosphoric acid, 0°11; 
traces of lithia, chlorine, sulphuric acid, &. 
=100°36. Related to Vermiculite (q.v.). 


phil-a-dél'-phis, s. [Gr. giArddeados (phila- 
delphos) = a sweet flowering shrub, perhaps 
the jasmine.) 
Bot.: The typical genus of the Philadel- 
hace (q.v.).  Philadelphus coronarius, @ 
enalaan shrub, is often planted in India 
for ornament. Its flowers are sweet-scented ; 
formerly they were believed to be tonic, but 
they are principally used for adulterating oil 
of jasmine. 


phil-ze-tér-iis, s. [Pref. phil-, and Gr. oiérae 
(oietés) = equality. (Agassiz.)} 
Ornith.: A genus of Ploceins (q.v.). [GRos- 
BEAK, WEAVER-BIRD.) 


* phil-a-lé’-thist, s._ (Pref. phil-, and Gr. 
aAnOys (aléthés) = true.) A lover of the truth. 
“To the generous, Ingenious, and judicious pAi/a- 
lethist, Thoiias Ogle, Esquire."—B8rathwayt:> Natere’s 
Embassie, (Dedication.) 


* phi-lan’-dér, s. [PaiLanver, v.] A lover. 
“Tl baste you together ; you and your Philander.“ 
—Congreve: Way of the World, v. i. 


phi-lan’-dér, v.i. [Etym. doubtful; prob. 
from Philander (itself from Gr. dudéw hae 
= tolove, and avyp (anér), genit. avdpos (andros 
=a man), a character in Beaum. & Fletcher's 
Laws of Candy, who is represented as pas- 
sionately in love with Erota. According to 
others, from Philander, a lover in Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso.) To make love to ladies ; to 
flirt. (G. Eliot: Daniel Deronda, ch. xxv.) 


* phi-lan’-dér-ér, s. [Eng. philander ; -er.] 
A flirter ; one who hangs about women. 


* Perturhbed the spirits of the Oxford philanderere. 
—Kingsley: Two Yeurs Ago, ch. xix. 


(Sours. ° 


chorus, ghin, bench; go, sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = ta 
-tion, -sion=zhun, -cious, -tious, -sious=shus, -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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* phil-an’-thi-d, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. philan- 
th(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 
Entom. : An old family of Sand-wasps, now 
merged in Crabronide. 


* phil-an-thrope, s. [PamanTarory.] A 
philanthropist. : 
“He may be deservedly styled a philanthrope.”— 
North: Life of Lord Guilford, ii, 127. 


phil-an-throp’-ic, phil-an-throp’-ic- 
al, a. [Gr. frravOpwmikds (philanthropikos), 
from diAdvOpwros (philanthropos) = loving 
mankind; Fr. philanthropique.] [PHILAN- 
THROPY.] 


1. Full of love to one’s fellow men}; pos- 
sessing or distinguished by philanthropy or 
general benevolence; loving mankind. 

2. Characterized by or proceeding from 
philanthropy ; pertaining to philanthropy. 


Philanthropic Society, s. A society 
for reclaiming criminal boys. It was founded 
in 1788, and incorporated in 1806. 


phil-an-throp’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. phil- 
anthropical ; -ly.] In a philanthropic manner ; 
with philanthropy. 


* phil-4n’-thro-pin, s. (Ger. philanthropin, 
hilanthropinum, from Gr. préw (philed) = to 
ove, and avOpwmrivos (anthropinos) = belong- 

ing to man.) 

Hist. & Education: The name given to a 
school founded at Dessau, in 1774, by J. B. 
Basedow (1723-90), or to any school conducted 
on similar principles. The object was to give 
children an education founded on _philan- 
thropy, cosmopolitanism, and natural religion. 
Every boy was taught a handicraft. Of the 
twenty-four hours eight were allotted to 
sleep, eight to meals and recreation, and of 
the remaining eight the :children of the rich 
were to study isix and give two to manual 
labour, the proportions being reversed in the 
scaseof the:children of the poor. Great results 
“were expected from this attempt to place 
‘education on what was called a natural basis. 
But Basedow was unfitted for the post of 
‘director, and the Philanthropin, though pro- 
‘tected by the Duke of Dessau, was never nu- 
merously attended, and was dissolved in 1793. 


phil-an-throp’in-ism, s._ [Eng. philan- 
thropin ; -ism.) The principles which Base- 
me none to carry out in the Philanthropin 
(q.v.). 


phil-an-thrdp'-in-ist, a. & s. 
philanthropin ; -ist.] 
A. As adj.: Belonging to or connected 
with the Philanthropin (q.v.). 

“ Ttwould soon be seen what was the value of phil- 
anthropinist Latin.”"—&. B Quick: Hducational Re- 
Sormers, p. 152. 

B. As subst. A pupil in a Philanthropin ; 
one educated on Basedow’s natural system. 

“ Philanthropinists, when they left school, were not 
in all respects the superiors of their fellow creatures.” 
—R. H. Quick; Educational Reformers, p, 156. 


+ phil-an’-thro-pism, s. [Eng. philan- 
throp(y); -ism.] The same as PHILANTHROPY 
(q.v.). 

“ Dhe more enlightened philanthropism of England 


resorts to the formation of charitable societies,”— 
A, H, Clough: Remains. i. 303. 


phil-an-thro-pist, s. (Eng. philanthrop(y); 
-ist.) One who acts with or evinces philan- 
thropy ; one who wishes well to and endea- 
vours to benefit and improve the position of 
his fellow-men; a person of general bene- 
volence. 


{Eng., &c. 


“Thou opist 
Citetaueaaaetandeee 
Young : Night Thoughts, iv. 
* phil-An-thro-pist/-ic, a. [Eng. philan- 
thropist ; -ic.] Becoming, or characteristic of, 
a philanthropist ; proceeding from or relating 
to philanthropy, 


“Mere darkness with philanthropistic phosphores- 
cences."—Carlyle - Life of Sterling, ch. v. 


phil-an’-thrd-py, * phil-an-thro-pie, s. 
{Lat. philanthropia, from Gr. ddavOpwria 
(philanthrépia) = benevolence, from ¢xArd&v- 
Spwros (philanthrépos) = loving mankind, from 
ios (philos) = loving, and &vOpwmos (anthro- 
pos’ =a man; Fr. philanthropie; Sp. & Ital. 
fllantropia.] Love to mankind; general 
benevolence to one’s fellow-men; universal 
good-will; willingness and desire to do good 
to others. 


“A philanthropy and love to all mankind.”—Bp, 
Taylor : Sermons, vol. iii., ser, 1, 


philanthidw#—Philippian 


phil-an’-thits, s. (Pref. phil-, and Gr. dv@os 
(anthos) = a flower.] 

Entom.: A genus of Crabronide. One 
species, Philanthus triungulum, or aptvorus, 
is British. It provisions its nest, which is in 
a sandy burrow, with hive and solitary bees. 


* phil-ar’-gu-rots, 4. 

Money-loving, avaricious. 
“The doctor was philargurous.”—Barnard : Life of 
Heylin, p. 194. 

* phil-ar’-gu-ry, * phil-ar-ger-y, 5. 
{Pref. phil-, and Gr. apyipiov (argurion) = 
money.] Love of money; avarice. (Money 
Masters all Things, 1698, p. 109.) 


phil-a-tél’-ic, a. [Eng. philatel(y); -tc.] Of 
or pertaining to philately. 
“ Both prominent members of the Philatelic Society 
of London.”—Daily News, Sept. 8, 1881. 


phi-lat’-é-list, s. (Eng. philatel(y); -ist.] 
One versed in philately; one who collects 
postage-stamps for curiosity or study. 


phi-lat’/-é-1y, s. (Etym. doubtful, said to be 
from Gr. $idos (philos) = loving, and areActa 
(ateleia) = freedom from tax; or, the second 
element may be réAos (telos) = a tax, and re- 
garding the-stamp as the symbol of a tax or 
toll paid, philately = a love of stamps.) The 
collection of postage-stamps, espec. those of 
foreign issues, as objects of curiosity or study. 

“ The authors speak of the science of philately with 

the utmost gravity.”—Atheneum, Oct. 1, 1881. 


phil’-a-tor-y, s. [Prob, a corrupt. of phy- 
lactery a.v.).f 
Eccles.: A transparent reliquary placed 
horizontally upon four feet, and used to ex- 
hibit relics of saints, &c. Sometimes it is 
made of metal, with figures representing the 
event in a saint’s life by which he is chiefly 
remembered. The top is ornamented. 


* phil-aw-ty, * phil-au’-tie, * phil-au'- 
ti-a (tas sh), s. (Gr. diAavria (philautia), 
from $idos (philos) = loving, and avrds (autos) 
=self.] 5 

1. Self-love ; the love of what is personal 
to one ; selfishness. 


“Venturous, everswelling philauty.” 
Beaumont : Psyche, vii. 269. 


[(PHILaRcuRY.] 


2. Philosophy. 
“Texts of logic, of natural philautia.”—Tyndale : 
Works, i. 157. 
* phil-a-zer, * phil-i-zer, s. 
FILACER.] 


Phi-lé’-m6n, s. [Gr. Gdr%juov (Philémon), 
apparently from PiAyua (philema)= a kiss.] 

Scrip. Biog.: A member of the Colossian 
ehurch (cf. Col. ii. 7; iv. 9, 11, 14, with Phil. 
2, 10, 23, 24). [].] 

The Epistle of Paul to Philemon: 

New Test. Canon ; An epistle of Paul, in con- 
junction with Timothy (i. 1), to Philemon, 
whose runaway slave, Onesimus, had come to 
Rome, and been converted by the Apostle, while 
the latter was a prisoner (i. 10), and advanced 
in years (9). Onesimus was most useful to 
his spiritual father (13), who, however, would 
not retain him, unless with his master’s per- 
mission (14), He, therefore, sent him back, 
carrying the epistle with him, and counselling 
Philemon toreceive him back, not nowin aser- 
vile capacity, butas a brother beloved(16), An- 
ticipating his speedy release, he also requested 
Philemon to prepare hitn a lodging (22). The 
epistle seems to have been written in a.v. 
63 or 64, and to have been sent with the 
Epistle to the Colossians. Its genuineness is 
generally admitted. 


phi-le’-si-a, s.  [Gr. didyots (philésis) = the 
act of loving, affection. So called from the 
beauty of the flowers.] 


Bot. ; The typical genus of the Philesiacez 
(q.v.). The only species, Philesia buxifolia, a 
small evergreen shrub, is from the southern 
part of South America, 


phi-lé-si-a’-¢é-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. phi- 
lesi(a) ; Lat, fem, pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 


Bot.: Philesiads ; an order of Dictyogens. 
Twining or upright shrubs, with coriaceous, 
deciduous, reticulated leaves. Flowers large, 
showy, solitary, scaly at the base, tripetaloid 
or hexapetaloid ; stamens six; ovary one- 
celled, superior, with three parietal placentae ; 
ovules indefinite; fruit succulent. Natives 
of Chili. Known genera two, each with one 
species. (Lindley.) 


(FILAzeER, 


phi-lé’-si-4d, s. (Mod. Lat. philesi(a) ; Eng, 
suff. -ad.] 
Bot. (Pl.) : Lindley’s English name for the 
Philesiacez (q.v.). 


phil-har-mon~ic, a. (Pref. phil-, and Eng. 
harmonic.}] Loving music; fond of harmony. 


Philharmonic Society, s. Two London 
Societies, the original one established in 18135 
the other, the New Philharmonic Society, 
commenced in 1852. 


* Phil-hél’-léne, s. (Pref. phil-, and Eng. 
Hellene ; Fr. philhelléne.) A Philhellenist. 


Phil-hél-lén’-ie, a. ([Pref. phil-, and Eng. 
Hellenic.) Pertaining to or characteristic of 
Philhellenists ; loving Greece or the Greeks. 


Phil-hél-lén-ism, s. [Pref. phil-, and Eng. 
Hellenism.) The principles of the Philhellen- 
ists ; love of Greece. 


“The European Philhellenism of sixty years ago. — 
Standard, Oct. 13, 1885. 


Phi} -nél’-len-ist, s. & a. 
Eng. Hellenist.] 

A, As subst.: A friend of Greece or the 
Greeks ; a supporter of the cause of Greece ; 
espec. a supporter of the Greeks in their 
struggle for independence against the Turks. 

B. As adj.: The same .as PHILHELLENIC 
(q.v-). 


phil-hy’-dri-da, s. pl. [PHmaypRvs.] 
Entom.: A synonym of Palpitornia (q.v.). 


phil-hy’-driis, s. [Gr. $iAvipos (philudros) 
= loving water.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of the sub-tribe 
Philhydrida, Six are British. 


phil’-i-bég, s. [FiLu1Bec.] 


Phi-lip'pi-an, a. &s. [See def.] 

A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to Philippi, or 
its inhabitants. 

B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Philippi, a city of Thrace, north-east of Am- 
phipolis, in the immediate vicinity of Mount 
Pangeeus. It was founded by Philip of Macedon, 
on the site of an old Thasian settlement called 
Crenides. 


The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Philip- 
pians: 

New Test. Canon: An epistle addressed by 
St. Paul, in conjunction with Timothy, “to 
all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at 
Philippi, with the bishops and deacons.” 
Shortly after Paul had passed for the first 
time from Asia to Europe, he reached Philippi, 
then a Roman provincial capital and colony 
(Acts xvi. 12). It lay about nine miles inland. 
His first convert, Lydia, was from Thyatira, 
in Asia Minor (Acts xvi. 14; cf. Rev. i. 4, 
11); his next was a certain damsel possessed 
with a spirit of divination (16-18) in con- 
nection with whom rioting occurred, followed 
by Paul’s imprisonment, and the conversion of 
his jailor (19-40). Thus Paul was the founder 
of the Philippian church. Timothy was sub- 
sequently sent into Macedonia, and doubtless 
to Philippi (xix. 22), Paul himself following 
(xx. 1-6). (Compare with the facts regarding 
Timothy, Philippiansi. 1, ii. 19-23). The Philip- 
pians had oftener than once sent the apostle 
pecuniary contributions (iv. 10-18), long being 
the only church which had done so. Ej aph- 
roditus had brought these gifts (ii. 25, iv. 18), 
and afterwards, falling very dangerously sick 
Gi. 26, 27), Paul had sent him back that the 
Philippians might be. assured of his recovery, 
apparently requesting him to carry with him 
the epistle (ii. 28). The apostle when he sent 
the epistle was a prisoner in Rome (i. 7, 13; 
iv. 22). He expected release (i. 253 ii. 24), 
though martyrdom was by no means impos- 
sible. He expresses inteuse affection for the 
Philippians (i. 8), and thankfulness for their 
Christian character (i. 4). He counsels them 
to avoid strife, vainglory, murmurings, con- 
troversies (ii. 3, 14), points to the Son of God 
as the exemplar of humility and self-sacrifice 
(ii. 5-11), and warns his readers against Juda- 
ising teachers (iii 2-11),and immoral and self- 
seeking men (18, 19). The Christians sending 
salutations to the church at Philippi were 
chiefly of Czesar’s household (iv. 22). The 
genuineness of this epistle is generally admit- 
ted, though Baur (1845), and Schwegler (1846), 
held the contrary view. Its date was pro- 
bably early in a.p. 63. 


({Pref. phil-, and 


‘fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, ce =6; ey = a; qu=kw. 


philip’ ic, s. (Lat. Philippica =(Juvenal, 
x. 12 the speeches of Dadneehiehes against 
Philip; Gr. cAcrmds (Phil = pertain- 
ing to Philip of Macedon; Fr. phi J 
1, Orig.: One of a series of celebrated ora- 
tions spoken by Demosthenes, the Athenian 
orator, against Philip of Macedon, father of 
Alexander the Great, in which he endeavoured 
to arouse the Athenians from their indolence. 
Whiclt is invorlb'd tte socoad® en 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat. x. 196. 
2. Any discourse, declamation, or speech 
full of acrimonious invective. 


* phil’-ip-pize, v.i. (Pxicteric.] 
1, To write or deliver a philippie; to de- 
claim with inveetive. 
“With the best intentions in the world he naturally 
phil ippizes.”"—Burke: French Revolution. 
2. To side with or support the cause of 
Philip of Macedon. 


* Phi-lis’-tér,s. [Ger. = Philistine.} A cant 
name given to townsmen by students of Ger- 
man universities ; hence, a person of limited 
culture, taste, or ideas. [PHisTrNe, B, Il. 1.) 


* Phi-lis’-ti-an, a. &s. [Pumstine.] 


Phil-is-tine, Phil’-is-tine, a. &s. (Lat. 
Philistinus ; Fr. Philistin.] [PALestrNe.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Lit.: Of or pertaining to the Philistines. 
“A pander to Philistine = 
Longfellow : Warning. 
2. Fig. : Commonplace, uncultured, prosaic. 
“ The Philistine outside of art, and the Philistine 
side of art have lately been referred to here.”"—Scrid- 
ners Magazine, June 1877, p. 258. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Lit. : A native or inhabitant of Philistia, 
now part of Syria. 

Il. Figuratively : ; ] 

1. The same as Pariister ; a person of nar- 
row views or ideas; one who is deficient in 
liberal culture, and, therefore, wanting in 
sentiment and taste; a prosaic person. 

“Tt is one of the traits of the educated Philistine 

he never finds out his mistakes.” —Scribner's 
Magazine, Jane 1877, p. 253. 
* 2. A bailiff. 
we been the 
I am told io fad a among 


Phil-is-tin-ism, s. (Eng. Philistin(e) ; -ism.} 
The manners, habits, character, or modes of 
thinking of a Philistine. 


eetatine rates as ae re 
som born, and ittle or 
saab te : In fact, the more a P’ edu- 
is b Re learned 
ie who oor an 
for oun Sarpaaily Wik con 


"a Me June 1877, p, 253, 


* phill’-horse, s. [See def.) A corrupt. of 
ILLHORSE (qq. V.)- , 
phil-li-pé-na, s. (Fitieen.) 
hil’-lip-t phil’-lip-pite, s.  [Etym. 
a tnt Dome nker one Phillip or 
Phillippi; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. ; A compact, granular mineral, some- 
times with fibrous structure, in veins in 
copper pyrites. Lustre, vitreous; colour, 
sky-blue ; translucent ; astringent. Analysis 

elded : sulphuric acid, 28°96; sesquioxide of 
ron, 9°80; iron sub-sulphate, 2°28 ; provoxide 
of copper, 14°39; magnesia, 0°85; water, 
43°72; alumina, a trace = 100. Found in the 
province of Santiago, Chili. 


-lip’-si-a, s. [Named after Prof. John 
Phillips, author of many geological books and 
papers.] 

Palwont.: A genus of Trilobita. One species 
isnoted by Etheridge in the Middle and one 
in the Upper Devonian beds of South and 
North Devon. They are of small size, the 
trilobite type of crustacean then approaching 
extinction. 

‘-lips-ite, s. [After the English min- 
pie Phillips ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Mineralogy: 

1. A mineral belonging to the group of 
Zeolites, formerly regarded as orthorhombie, 
but now ascertained to be monoclinic in crys- 
tallization. Crystals always twinned. Hard- 
ness, 4. to 4°5; sp. er 2°2; lustre, vitreous ; 
colour, white; translucent to opaque. Com- 
pos. : silica, 47°9; alumina, 20°5 ; lime, 7°45 
potash, 6°3; water, 17°9=100, corresponding to 


boil, boy ; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin 


philippic—philoprogenitivenoss 


the formula 4310a,Al203,(4C20+4K0),5H0. 
Occurs in vesicular cavities in old igneous 
rocks, and also of recent formation in the 
walls of the hot baths of Plombiéres, France, 


2. The same as Bornrrte (q.v.). 
3. The same as HeRSCHELITE (q.Vv.). 


phil-lys’-én-in, s. (Eng. philly(rin); Gr. 


yevvaw (gennad) = to beget, and suff. -in.] 
Chem. : Co,Ho4Og. A resinous substance 
formed by the action of boiling hydrochloric 


acid on phillyrin. It crystallizes readily in a 
white nacreous mass, slightly soluble in boiling 
water, but easily soluble in ether and alcohol. 


phil-ly-ré-a, * phi-la’-ré-a, * phyl-li’- 
ré-a, s, (Gr. dAdupéa (phillwrea). | 
Bot. : A genus of Olesw(q.v.). Ornamental 
evergreen shrubs, with oblong, serrated, op- 
posite leaves, and axillary clusters of small, 
zsreenish- white flowers. Introduced into 
ritain from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean to be planted in shrubberies. There 
are many varieties. 


“ The rushing of alittle dog... through the phylltirea 
hedge."—Aichardson ; Clarissa, iii, 111, 


phil-lyr-in, s. [Mod. Lat. phillyr(ea); -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. : Co7H. 1. Extracted from the bark 
of Phillyrea latifolia by treating the aqueous 
decoction with lime, evaporating the filtrate 
and leaving it to crystallize. It is white, in- 
odorous, and bitter, sparingly soluble in water 
and aleohol. It melts at 160° toa colourless 
mobile liquid, and is converted into phil- 
lygenin and dextrose by the action of hydro- 
chloric acid, 


* phil- * phyl’-lis, v.t. [From Phyllis, 
a name frequently given to nymphsin pastorals 
and romances.] To woo. 

“In madrigals, and phillysing the fair.” 
Garth: Dispensary, 1. 

Phi-ld-, phil-, pref. [Gr. déros (philos) = 
loving.] Fond of, affecting, cultivating. 


* phi-lde”-a-list, s. [Pref. philo-, and Gr. 
xaAos (kalos)= beautiful] A lover of the 
beautiful. 


phil-d-dry-As, s. (Pref. phil-, and Gr. 
Apuds (Druas) = a Dryad.] 

Zool.: A genus of Colubride, sub-family 
rom America and Madagascar. 
viridissimus is the All-green Tree 
Snake of South America. 


* phil-6-fé'-list, s. (Pref. philo-, and Lat. 
Jelis=a cat.) <A lover of cats. 3 
: they, relist.” — 
poutieg® Deokt) Frat af tnarckageers 
* phi-16: s. (Pref. philo-, and Gr. 
Bis Oe milk.] A lover of milk. 
“You are a philogalist, and therefore understand cat 
nature,”"—Southey : Letters, iii. 240. 
* phil-d-gar’-lic, a. (Pref. philo-, and Eng. 
garlic.) ving garlic ; fond of garlic. 
an oe philogarlic men."— De Quincey: Spanish 
ur, 


* phi-l6g— 8, [PHtocyny.) A lover 
or rte E Sacime 


men. 


* phi-l6g-y-ny, ». 
iq (guné)=a woman.) 
men ; uxoriousness, 
“ Because the Turks so much adwire p os 
Byron: Beppo, xx, 
*phil-6-hél-lén’-i-an, s. [Putcmecvenist.] 
* phi-1dI-6-g6r, s. [PuitoLoay,] A philolo- 
ist. 


“But it heboved the philologer never to be satisfied 
until he come toa verb as that from which the other 
oO h are deduced.”"—ey ; Philological Ls- 

says (1868), p. 198. 

* phil-6-16'-gi-an, s. [Eng. philology ; -an.) 
i philologist. 2 
hil-6-13%’-ie-al,” phil-6-15'-{e, a. [Eng. 

P peiialogtt) | ~ic, -ical ; Fr. philologique.} Of or 

pertaining to philology, or the study of lan- 
eS. 


{Pref. philo-, and Gr. 
Fondness for wo- 


“ We have remaining but two volumes folio of his 
aie performances,"—Goldsmith: Polite Learn- 


¥ The Philological Society of London was 
founded on May 18, 1842. 


phil-6-16g’-ie-al-ly, adv. (Eng, philological ; 
-ly.]) Ina peices manner; according to 
the rules of philology. 
a speech which is phitlologically late.”— 
dooes ne eee ‘Philology, Yn. - 
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phi-161'-6-gist, s, [Eng. philolog(y); -ist.] 
One who if skilled or <n in philology or 
the study of languages, 


“ Learn'd philologists, who ehase 
A panting syllable through time and space.” 
Cowper. Retirement. 


* phi-161-6-gize, v.i. (Eng. philolog(y); ny} 


o offer criticisms ; to practice philology. 


* phil’-6-ldgue, s, [Fr] A philologist. 
PHILOLOGY,} 
“Th , " 
lat DEL (authors) 
phi-161-é-gy, * phi-lol-o-gie, s. [Lat. 
santa! trom un pidroroyia (philologia) = 
ove of talking, love of learning and literature ; 
irdroyos (philologos) = fond vf talking, a 
student of sengusse and needs éidos (philosy 
= loving, fond of, and Adéyos (logos) =a word, 
ean Fr. pliilologie; Ital. & Sp. filolo- 
gia, 

*1, A love of learning and literature; the 
study of learning and literature. 

* 2. Criticism ; grammatical learning, 

+ 3. The study of languages, in connection 
wit) the whole moral and intellectual action 
of different peoples. It is sometimes made 
to include rhetoric, poetry, history, and anti- 
quities. 

4, The science of language ; linguistic science 
(in this sense more properly termed Compara- 
tive Philology). 


* U a . 
phi-loém’-a-chiis, s. [Gr. ¢iddjaxos' (philo- 
machos) = loving fight, warlike: #tAos(philos) 
= loving, and paxn (maché) = battle, fight.] 

Ornith.: A synonym of Machetes:(q.v.). 


* phil’-d-math, s. [Gr. ¢tAouabyjs (philo- 
mathés), from ios (philos)= loving, and nay. 
(mathé) = learning.] [MatTHematic.] A lover: 
of learning ; a scholar, 

“To recommend to you some meagre’ philomath.”—- 
hesterfield: Letters, 


* phil-d-math-é-mat’-ic, s.. [Purmomarn.] 
A philomath. 
* phil-6-math’-ic, * phYl-d-mAth“ic-al, 
a. [Eng. philomath ; -ic, -ical.] 
1. Of or pertaining to philomathy or the» 
love of learning, 
2. Having a love of learning or letters. 


* phi-ldm’-a-thy, s. (Gr. dcdouaPia (philo-- 
mathia)]. [PHtLomaTH.] The love of learning: 
or letters. 


Phil'-d-mél, Phil-d-mé-la, s. [Lat philo- 
mela; Gr. ®uAouxAa ( Philoméla) (see def. 1.).] 
1. Gr. Mythol.: (Of the: form: Philomela) > 
The daughter of Pandion, king’ of Athens, 
She was changed by the gods into anightingale.. 
2. (Of both forms): A nightingale. 
“ And by Philomel’s annual note 


To measure the life that she leads.” 
Cowper > Catharina. 


*3. Ornith.: (Of the form Philomela): A 
genus of Sylviine. The Nightingale, now Daul- 
das luscinia, was formerly called Philomela 
luscinia, 


* phil’-d-méne, a. [Paitomen.) The nightin- 
oe “To understand the notes of philomene.” 
Gascoigne ; Complaint of Philomena. 

* phil-d-mSt, a. [A corrupt. of Fre feuilie 
mort =a dead leaf.} Of the colour of a dead. 
or faded leaf. 

“ One of them was blue, another yellow, and another- 
philomot.”—Spectator, No. 265. 


* phil-d-mii'-sic-al, a. (Pref. philo-, and 
Eng. musical.) Fond of musie:; philharmonic. 

phi-lon’-thiis, s. (Pref. phil-, and Gr. dv@os 
(onthos) = dung.) 


Entom.: A genus of Staphylinide. Fifty- 
five or more are British. 


* phil-d-pé’-na, s. (Ficuireen.) 


* phil-d-p6-lénv-ic, * phil-6-pd-1ém-ic- 
al,a. (Gr. diAomdAewos (philopolemos) = fond 
of war, from ¢idos (philos)=loving, and 
moAenos (polemos) = war.] Ruling overopposite 
or contrary natures—an epithet of Minerva. 


phil-0-pro-gén-i-tive, a. (Pref. philo-, 
and Eng. progenitive.] Having the quality of 
philoprogenitiveness, 

phil-d-pré-gén'-i-tive-néss,s. (Gr. ¢idos 


(philos)= loving, and Eng. progenitiveness.] 


chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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Phrenol. : The love of offspring, in the way 
of natural affection; fondness for children. 
Its organ is located above the middle of the 
cerebellum. 


phi-lop-tér’-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. philop- 
ter(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Mallophaga. Antenne 
thread-like, with three or five joints; maxil- 
lary palpi wanting. Those with five-jointed 
antenne infest birds, and those with the an- 
tenne three-jointed are parasitic on mammals. 


phi-lop’-tér-tis, s. [Pref. phil-, and Gr. 
atepov (pteron) = a wing.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of the Philop- 
teridz (q.v.). 


* phi-16s-6-phas-tér, s. [Formed from 
philosophy on the model of poetaster, &c.] A 
pretender to philosophy. 


“Let inconsiderable philosophasters hoot and deride 
as much as their follies please.”—Jfore- Immort. of 
Soul, bk. i., ch. xiv, 


* phil-6s'-d-phate, v.i. _[Lat. philosophatus, 
pa. par. of philosophor, from philosophus = a 
philosopher (a To act the philosopher ; 
to moralize, to philosophize. 


“No: few there be, that, with Epictetus, can philo- 
sophate inslavery.”"—Barrow: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 11. 


*phi-lds-0-pha’-tion, s. [Pu1LosopHare.] 
Philosophical speculation or discussion ; philo- 
sophizing. 

“The work being to be the basis of many future 


imfereuces and philosophations.'—Petty: Advice to 
Hartlib, p. 18. 


*phil’-d-sdphe, s. [Fr.] A philosophaster, 
a philosopher (q.v.). (Used in contempt.) 


*phil'-d-sdphe-dom, s. [Eng. philosophe ; 
-dom.] The realm of philosophy. 


“They entertain their special ambassador in Philo- 
sophedom.”—Carlyle : Miscell., iii. 216. 


* phi-lds’-6-phéme, * phi-1ds’-d-phe’- 
ma, s. (Gr. prrocodynua (philosophéma), from 
drroa0péw (philosophed) = to discuss.] [PHI- 
LOSOPHER.] A principle of reasoning; a the- 
orem. 


phi-los’-0-phér, * phi-los-o-fre, *phi- 
los-o-phre, s. [Fr. philosophe, from Lat. 
philosophus = (a.) fond of learning or know- 
ledge, (s.)@ philosopher, from Gr. dcAdcodos 
(philosophos), from ptdos (philos) = loving, and 
oodgia (sophia) = learning, skill; aos (sophos) 
= wise, skilled; Sp. & Ital. filosofo.} 

1. One who studies or devotes himself to 
philosuphy ; one who is versed in or studies 
moral and intellectual science. Formerly it 
was applied to one who was versed in or 
studied natural science or natural philosophy. 

“Certayne philosophers of the Epicures and of the 

Btoickes disputed wyth hym.”—Acts xvii. 18. (1550). 

2. One who practises in life the precepts or 

rinciples of philosophy, especially those of 
The stoical school ; one who meets or views 
things in a philosophical manner. 

“The patriot, philosopher, and poet have often 


Jooked with calmness on disgrace and famine."— 
Goldsmith: Polite Learning, ch. vi. 


*philosopher’s egg, s. The name of 
& medicine for the pestilence. It was com- 
pounded of the yolk of an egg, saffron, and 
other ingredients. 


*philosopher’s game, s. An intricate 
game played with men of three different forms, 
round, triangular, and square, on a board re- 
sembling two chess-boards united. 


philosopher’s stone, s. An imaginary 
stone sought for by the alchemists, which 
oo trausmute everything it touched into 
go. 


* phi-los’-0-phéss, s. [Eng. philosoph(y); 
ess.) A female philosopher. 


“There were philosophers and philosophesses."— 
Mortimer Collins: Blacksmith & Scholar, ii. 222, 


phil-é-soéph’-ic-al, * phil-d-sdph’-ic, a. 
[Lat. philosophicus, trom philosophus = a philo- 
sopher (q.v.); Fr. philosophique; Sp. & Ital. 
filosofico.} 

1. Pertaining or according to philosophy ; 
proceeding from or in accordance with the 
principles and rules of philosophy: as, a 
philosophical argument. x 

2. Skilled in philosophy. 


“We have our philosophical persons to make modern 
and familiar things supernatural and causeless.”"— 
Shukesp. - All's Well that Ends Well, ii. 3, 


3. Characteristic of or suitable to a practical 


philopteride—phisnomy 


philosopher; calm, cool, temperate, unim- 
passioned. 


“With cold di: or philoso, ride.” 
2 ask 8 p seal he 6oL. 


4, Frugal, abstemions, temperate. 
“ ; lie keapal? 
What carly Ph owr oper: hovirenant, 2. 
philosophical-lamp, s. ([DoBEREINER’s- 
LAMP. ] 


philosophic-wool, s. 


phil-d-soéph-ic-al-ly, adv. 
sophical ; -ly.] 
+1. In a philosophical manner ; according 
to the rules or principles of philosophy ° as, 
To argue philosophically. 
2. Like a philosopher ; calmly, coolly, with- 
out heat or passion, temperately. 


‘He was resolved for the future to live phélosophic- 
ally."—Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. ii, ser. 7. 


* phi-l0-sdph’-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. philo- 
soplical ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
philosophical. 


* phil-6-sdph’-ic-als, s. [PutLosoputcat.] 
An examination in philosophy; the study of 
philosophy. 

“TIen. Stretsham, a Minorite, who had syent several 


years here, and at Cambridge, in logicals, philosophicals, 
and theologicals."— Wood: Fasti Oxon., vol. 1. 


*phil-ds-d-phism, s. [Fr. philosophisme, 
from philosophe =a philosopher (q.v.).] _The 
affectation of philosophy ; sham or would-be 
philosophy. 

‘ Amongits more notableanomalies may he reckoned 


the relations of French philosophism to foreign crowned 
heads."—Carlyle: Miscellanies, iii. 216, 


* phi-los'-d-phist, s. [Fr. philosophiste.] 
1, A philosopher, 
“This benevolent establishment did not escape the 
rage of the philosophists.”—Lustuce : Italy, vol. iv., ch. v. 
2, A sham or would-be philosopher; one 
who practises sophistry. 


* phi-lds-6-phbis’-tic, * phi-1lds-d-phis- 
tic-al, a. (Eng. philosophist : -ic, -ical.| Of 
or pertaining to the practice of sophistry or 
sham philosophy. 


phi-ldés’-6-phize, v.i. [Eng. philosoph(y); 
-ize.] To act the philosopher; to reason like 
a philosopher; to moralize; to search into 
nature; to inquire into the causes of effects ; 
to form or attempt to form a philosophical 
school or system. 
“The rules of philosophizing, however, even in 
physics, have never yet n laid down with a suffi- 


cient degree of precision, minuteness, or method.”— 
Stewart : Of the Human Mind, Lutrod, pt. ii., § 2. 


phi-lés’-d-phiz-ér, s. [Eng. philosophize) ; 
-er.) One who philusophizes. 


phi-lds'-6-phj, * fi-los-o-fie, * phi-los-o- 
phie, s. [Fr. philosophie, from Lat. philoso- 
phia, from Gr. drAocodpia (philosophia) = love 
of wisdom, from ¢iAdécudos (philosophos) = a 
philosopher (q.v.); Sp. & Ital. filosofia.] 
1, The term is said by Diogenes Laertius 
Proem) to have been suggested by Pythagoras 


(NIHIL-ALBUM. ] 
(Eng. philo- 


B.c. 570-504 (?)], who, on being complimented , 


on his wisdom, said that he was not wise but 
a lover of wisdom, the Deity alone being wise. 
Philosophy, while earnest in amassing know- 
ledge, aimed chiefly at penetrating to the 

rinciples of things. Popularly, it is divided 
into Natural and Mental Philosophy, the former 
investigating the physical laws of nature, the 
latter those regulating the human mind. 
The term philosophy is now generally re- 
stricted to the second of these. Even as thus 
reduced it has a very widesphere. Thus, there 
is a philosophy of history. [History.] The Hin- 
doos have six orthodox schools of philosophy, 
the Nyaya, the Vaisheshika, the Sankhya, tle 
Yoga, the Purva Mimansa, and the Uttara 
Mimansa or Vedanta. All the nations of 
antiquity had a philosophy, that of the Greeks 
being specially celebrated. The chief schools 
were: the Pythagorean, commenced about 
500 B.c.; the Platonic, B.c, 874; the Peripa- 
tetic, B.c. 334; the Sceptic, Bc. 334; the 
Cynic, 330 ; the Epicurean, B.c. 306 ; the Stoic, 
B.C. 280; the Middle Academy, B.c. 278; the 
New Academy, B.c. 160; the New Platonists, 
A.D. 200 (?). Of modern systems the percep- 
tive and sensational philosophy of Locke arose 
about 1690; the idealistic of Berkeley and 
Hume, 1710; the common-sense philosophy 
of Reid, &c., 1750; the transcendental of 
Kant, &e., 1770; the scientific philosophy of 
Fichte, 1800; the idealistic philosophy of 


Hegel in 1810; the positive philosophy of 
Comte in 1830, and the evolutionary philo- 
sophy of Herbert Spencer in 1852, or more 
decidedly in 1855. 

“ happy by philosophy, giving 
ee te eat MED’ nani conrchoucall the 
things thet come to pass under the sun; yet upon 
trial, he found all this to be vanity and vexatiou of 
spirit."—Sharp * Sermons, vol. i., ser. 3. a 

2. An hypothesis or a System upon whick 

natural effects are explained ; a philosophical 
system or theory. 

*3, Reasoning, argumentation. 


gem yin 
pe Mito Pe Cea 

4, Calmness and coolness of temper; fortis 
tude, practical wisdom, stoicism : as, To meet 
troubles with philosophy. 

5. The course of sciences read in the 
schools, and required for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in the universities of Germany, 
&c., and corresponding to Arts in this country. 


* phil-6-stor-gy, s. [Gr. ¢Aocropyta 
(philostorgia): pref. philo-, and aropyi (storye) 
= natural affection.] Natural affection, as 
that of a mother for her child. 


*phil-6-téch’-nic, * phil-0-téch’-nic-al, 
a. Pref. philo-, aud Eng. technic, technical.) 
Fond of the arts. 


* phil-6-zo'-d-ism, s. [Pref. philo-; Gr. 
¢dov (zdon) = an animal, and Eng. suff. -ism.) 
Fondvess for animals ; kind feeling towards 
animals. (Spectator, April 9, 1881, p. 478.) 


phil’-tér, *fil-tre, phil’-tre (tre as ter), s. 
[Fr. philtre, from Lat. philtrum ; Gr. ptAtpor 
(philtron), from idos (philos) = loving ; Sp. & 
Ital. filtro.) A love-potion; a love-charm ; 
a potion supposed to have the property or 
power of exciting love in the person to whom 
it is administered, 


“But Anthony himselfe was quite besotted with 
Cleopatra's sweet speeclies, phil/ers, beauty, pleasing 
tires."—Burton- Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 472. 


* phil’-tér, *phil’-tre (tre as tér), o.¢. 
{PHILTER, s.] 
1. To charm to love ; to excite to love by ¢ 
love-potion. 


“Let not those that have repudiated the more 
inviting sins, shew themselves philtred and bewitched 
by this."—Government of t..e Tongue. 


2. To impregnate or mix with a love-potion. 
* phil’-triim, s. [Lat.] A philtre (q.v.. 


“Lucretius, a Roman of very eminent parts, which 
et were much abated by a phi/trum that wat given 
im."—Culverwell: Light of Nations, ch. xvii. 


hil-y-dra‘-c&-ze, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. phily 
Daas Lat. fem. pl. adj suff. -acee.] 

Bot.: Waterworts; an order of Endogens, 
alliance Xyridales. Roots fascicled, fibrous 5, 
stem erect, simple, leafy, often woolly. Leaves 
ensiform, equitant. Flowers alternate, soli- 
tary, sessile; bracteate, yellow, scentless; 
calyx abortive; corolla two-leaved, withering; 
filaments three, the two lateral ones petaloit 
and sterile. Capsule superior, three-celled, 
three-valved, seeds numerous; minute hori 
zontal or narrow parietal or axil placente 
Plants with the habit of Sedges and the 
flowers of Spiderworts. . Natives of Australia, 
Cochin-China, and China. Known genert 
two, species two. (Lindley.) 


phil-y’-driim, s. (Gz. ¢éidvdpos (philudros) 
= loving water or watery things: pref. phil, 
and twp (huddr) = water.) ; 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Philydraces 
(q.v.). Philydrum lanuyinosum, a pretty 
species with hairy leaves and bright yellow 
flowers, is cultivated in British greenhouses, 

phi-mo’-sis, s. [Gr. from diuos (phimos)=a 
muzzle.) . 

Pathol. : A condition of the prepuce, in which 
it cannot be drawn back so as to uncover the 
glans penis. 


phi-noe, s. [Celt.] The young of the bull- 
trout ; the whitling (q.v.). 


*phiph,s. [Fire.] 
* phiph-er, s. [Firer.] 
* phis’-ike, s. [Puysic, s.] 


* phis’-nd-my, s. [0. Fr. phisonomia] 
Physiognomy (q.v.). 


“His phisnomy is more hotter in France, t 
there."—Shukesp. : All's Well thut Ends Weil, iv. e 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, Syrian. «2, @=6; ey=4; qu=KW. 


* phi-ton, s. [Pyruon.) 
* phi-ton-esse, s. (PyrHonessr.] 


phiz, s. [A contract. of physiognomy (q.v. 
A humorous or contemptuous name KS de 
face or visage. 

“Then Thomas arose with his risible phiz.” 
; y Dibdin: Anacreon in Heaven, 
phie-d-my-i-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
phiceomy(s) ; Lat, fem.’ pl. ad af -ine.) 
Zool.: A sub-family of Muride, with a 
single genus, Phieomys (q.v.). 


phle'-6-mys, s. [Pref. phico-, and Gr. pis 
(mus) =a mouse.) 

Zool. : The single genus of the sub-family 
Phleomying. There is but one species, 
Phiceomys cumingii, from the Philippine 

The ‘incisors are broad, and the 
molars are divided by transverse plates of 
enamel, 


phléb-, phléb-é-, . (Gr. paddy (mh 
genit. bAeBos (phlebos =a vein.) Reistingt 
connected with, or resembling a vein or veins. 


phléb-én-tér-izm, s. (Pref. phled-, and Gr. 
€vrepov (enteron) = an intestine.]} 
Zool.: The state of having the alimentary 
eanal hanging loosely and free in the thoracic 
eavity, as in the Pycnogonide. 


6-bi'-tis, s. [Gr. from hleps), genii 
Le ones ( pr a oct gm = oot 
Med. : Inflammation ofthe inner membrane 
of a vein. 


phléb-o., pref. [Puues-.] 


phlé-bog-ra-phy, s. [Pref phlebo-, and Gr. 
pte SGropety= to write.) & description of 


phl3b'-6-lite, s. (Pref. phlebo-, and Gr. Ac8os 

(lithos) = a stone.] 
Pathol.: A calculus (q.v.) occurring in a 

vein. 

phlé-bol’-6-gy, s. [Pref. phlebo-, and Gr. 
Adyos (logos) = a word, a discourse.] That 
branch of anatomy which treats of the veius ; 
& treatise or discourse on the veins. 


phlsb-d-mor-pha, s. (Pref. phlebo-, and 
Gr. wopdy (morpué) = form.) 
Bot. : The mycelium of certain fungals. 


phlé-boép-tér-is, s, [Pref. pilebo-, and Gr. 
mwrepis (pteris) =a kind of fern.] 

Paleobot.: A genus of ferus described by 
Brongniart. The veins on each side are 
separated from the midrib by a veinuless space. 
Etheridge enumerates eight species from the 
Lower and one from the Uj per Uolite. Unger 
distributes the species among various genera. 


phlsb’-or-rhage (age as 15), s. | (Pref. 
phlebo-, aud Gr. payn (rhagé)=a rupture.) A 
rupture of a vein ; venous hemorrliage. 


phlé-bot’-6-mist, s.__ [Fr. éhotomiste.] 
[PuLepotomy.} One skilled in phlebotomy ; 
one who opens a vein; a blovdletter. 


* phlé-bot’-6-mize, v.t. [Fr. phlébotomiser.] 
|[PuLesoTomy.| To let blood from, as a vein ; 
to bleed by the cutting of a vein. 

“ The frail bodies of wen must have an evacuation 
for their humours, and be pihlebotomized."—Howell: 


England's Tears. 
phlé-bdt'-6-my * phle-bot-o-mie, s. 

(Fr. thotomie, trom Lat. phlebotomia trom 
Gr. AcBorouia (phlebolomia), trom gacy 
(phleps), genit. ddreBos (phlebos)=a vein, and 
rouy (tome)=a cutting.) The act or practice 
of opening a vein for the letting of blood; 
bloodletting. 

“ Lean aCe ee een ey, oon en 

i phi eootoen I. 
Sena Epsiogus spoken Lr. ‘Shutar. (1755.) 


hiésm silent), * flegme, s._ [Fr. 
. ae ae Lat. phlegma, trom Gr. drA€éyua 

legma) =(1) a flame, (2) inflammation, (3) 
phlezm, from Aéyw (phlego) = to burn ; Ttal. 
femma ; Port. fegma; Sp. flema.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

*(1) Cold animal fluid; watery matter, 
forming one of the humours of the body. 


“ Phiegm amonyst the ancients siy died a cold 
viscous humour, coutrary to the etymology of the 
word... bunt amonyst t ey there were two sorts 
of pilegin, cold and hot."—Arbuchnot On Aliments, 
eb. 


1 


oil, b6}; PHA, 151; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -sion = 4uun, -Cious, -tious, -s.0us = SUS, 


phiton—phloramine 


(2) In the same sense as II, 2. 

2. Fig.: Coldness, indifference; want or 
absence of ardour, passion, or interest. 

“Th 

Of those whose even np oly Rnd tow 

Il. Technically: * oe 

* 1. Chem. : [PHLEoMa). 

2. Med.: Strictly speaking, the mucus 
secreted by the air passayes, but popularly 
used for all matter coughed up from the lungs. 


phlég’-ma, s. [Putrom.) 
Chem. ; An old name for the watery residue 
left in the distillation of acid or spirituous 
liquids. (Watts.) 


*phlég-ma-gégue, s. [Fr from Gr. 
$reyua (phiegma)= phlegm, and a&ywyos (agdgos) 
= leading, drawing; ayw (agd) = to lead, to 
draw.) A medicine or preparation intended 
and supposed to expel phlegm, 


phlég-ma’-si-a, 8. (Gr. pdéyw (philegd) = to 


burn.) 
Med. : Inflammation. 


phlegmasia dolens, s. 

Pathol.: Milk-leg or white-swelling, a 
brawny, non-cedematous, painful swelling, 
usually of the lower extremities, very common 
after parturition. It may arise from spon- 
taneous coagniation of the blood in the veins. 


phlég-mat'-ic, phlég-mat'-ic-al, 

* phlég-mat'-ick, a. [Lat. philegmuticus, 
from Gr. @Acypatixds (phlegmutikos), from 
préyna (phiegma), genit. gAeynates (phlegma- 
tos) = phlegm (q.v.); Fr. phiegmatique ; Port. 
Slegmatico ; Ital. femmatico ; Sp. flematico.] 

L Literally : 

* 1. Watery. 

2. Abounding in phlegm; suffering from 
phlegin. 


“ Cuewing and smoaking of tobacco is only proper 
for phlegmatick people.”"—Arbuthnot > On Aliments. 


* 3. Generating or productive of pllegin. 


“Transplanted into cold and phlegmatick habita- 
tions.”"—Srowne, (Todd.) 


Il. Fig.: Dull, listless, indifferent, heavy ; 
not easily excited into action ; as, a phlegmatic 
disposition. 

“ Your dull phleqmatick souls are taken with the 
dulness of sensible doctrines."—Glanvill: Vanity or 
Dogmatizing, ch. xiii. 

phlég-m&t'-ic-al-ly, * phlég-mat’-ick- 

ly, udv. (Eng. phlegmatical, phlegmatic ; -ly.] 

ro * phlegmatic manuer; coldly, heavily, 
ully. 


** All the rest [of the story] 1s phlegmatickly passed 
over.”"—Wurburton ; On Prodigies, p. 80. 


phlég-—m6n, s. [Lat. phlegmone; Gr. pdrcy- 
peo (pileqmoné) = inflammation below the 
skin, au inflamed tumour, 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the cellular or 
areolar tissue. Periutcrine phlegmon is the 
sainé as PELVIC-CELLULITIS (q.V.). 


phlég’-m6n-6oid, a. [Eng. phlegmon; -oid.) 
Resembling phiegmon ; phlegmonous, 


phlég’-m6n-oiis, a. [Eng. phlegmon; -ous ; 
Fr. phlegmoneux.) Having the natnre or 
properties of a phlegmon; resembling a 
phlegmon, [ERyYsiPEvas.] 


phlég-m6-rrha'-Zi-a, s. Gr. pdceynovy 
(phlegmoneé), and payas (rhagas)=a reut ; 
pyyvune (rheégnuumi) = to break.) 


Pathol. : A discharge of thin phlegm from 

the nostrils. (Parr.) 

phileme, s. [FLEAM.] 

phie-iim, s. [Gr. ddréws (phileds), dos 
(phileos), prods ‘phious) =a marsh- or water- 
plant, Arundo ancpe (2). Not the 
modern genus, ) 

Bot. : Cat’s-tail grass ; a genus of Phalaree. 
Panicle spiked, spikelets laterally compressed ; 
empty glumes equal, longer than the flower- 
ing ones ; flower glumes three- to five-nerved ; 
palea small. Known species ten, four of 
which are British. One, Phlewm pratense, the 
Common Cat’s-tail or Timothy-yrass, is very 
common in meadows and pastures, flowering 
from June to October. t is an excellent 
fodder-grass, and is especially adapted for 
heavy moist soils, being early aud productive. 


phldb’-a-phéne, s. (Gr. ddoids (phioios) = 
bark, and Baby (baphé) = dye, colour.] 
Chem. : A name given to a brown substance 
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obtained from the bark of certain trees, and 
said to have the formula C,yH,O,4. More 
recently the name has been employed to 
describe the brown oxidation products of 
tannins and similar vegetable principles. It 
is of indetinite composition, slightly soluble 
in water, but largely dissolved by dilute 
mineral acids. 


phlo’-ém, s. (Gr. hAdos (phlooz) = the bloom 
of a plant (?).)] [PHiacum.} 
Bot.: The name given by Naegeli to one of 
hd Aoshi of the fibro-vascular bundles in 
ye stem of plauts. It is the bast portio= 
Opposed to Xylem (q.v.). 


Pphloe’-iim, s. [Epirnicum.)] 


phlé-gis'-ti-an, s. (Eng. phlogist(on); -tan. 
A believer in or supporter of the existence 
phlogiston, 


phlo-gist’-ic, a. [Eng. phlogist(on) ; +e; Fr. 
phlogistique.) 
1. Ord, Lang. : Pertaining, belonging, or re- 
lating to phlogiston. 
2. Med. : Of or belonging to inflammations 
and fevers with a hard pulse aud topical pain, 


phlo-gis'-ti-cate, v.t. (Eng. phlogistic ; -ate,} 
To combine phlogiston with. 


phlo-gis’-ti-cat-ed, pa. par. or a, [PHL 
GISTICATE, } 

{| By old writers on chemistry nitrogen was 
called Dephlogisticated air or Dephlogisticated 
gas, fea Prussiate of Putash, Dephlogisticated 
alkali. 


* phlo-¢is-ti-ca/-tion, s. [PHLoGIsTIcaTE.} 
‘The act or process of combining pllogiston 
with. 

phio-gis'’-ton, s. (Gr. dropords (phlogistos 
= burnt, set ou fire, from Aoyigw (phlogizd 
= to burn, to set on fire, from @Ad§é (phloz), 
genit. pdAoyds (phloyos) = a flame, a blaze; 
paAéyw (plhleyo) = to burn.) 

Chem. ; Asubstance supposed by the earlier 
chemists to exist in all combustible matters, 
aud to the escape of this principle from any 
compound the phenomenon of fire was actri- 
buted. The views held regarding it were, how- 
ever, abandoned by chemists some time after 
the researches of Lavoisier on combustion, 


phlo-goph~or-a, s. (Gr. ¢A0é (phloz), genit, 
eos (phlogos) = Hame, and dopds (phoros)= 
ring ; Pépw (plerd) = to bear.) 
I tom.: A genus of Hadenide, Phlogophora 
meticulosa is the Angleshades Moth, P, empyrea, 
the Flame Brocade. 


hldg’-d-pite, s. [Gr. ddrcywmds (phlogdpas) 
¥ = ltire-like; suff. at (Min). 

Min. : A member of the Mica (q.v.) group 
of minerals, formerly regarded as orthoiiiom- 
bic, but now referred to the monoclinic system 
of crystallization. Tschermak refers it to his 
division of the micas in which the optic axial 

lane is parallel to the plane of symmetry. 

t is a magnesian mica, and is almost peculiar 
to serpentine and dolomitic limestone rocks. 


phlé-go-sis, s. [Gr. pdAdywors (phlogdsis) = » 
a burning.) 
Pathol, : Inflammation. 


phld-got’-ic, a, [Mod. Lat. phlogotious, from 
phiogosis (q.v.).] 
Pathol. : Of or pertaining to phlogost:, 


phlo’-mis,s. [Lat., from Gr. prouts (ph omis), 
adcpmos (phlomos) = mullein.] 

Bot.: A genus of Ballotide. Very hand- 
some herbs or shrubs, with wrinkled leaves 
and labiate flowers, yellow, white, or purple. 
Many are cultivated in Britain, 

phlor’-a-mine, s. [Eng. pllor(oglucin), and 
amine.) 

Chem. : (CgHs02)HyN. Prepared by pass- 
ing dry ammouia gas over phioroglucin, the 
resultiug crystalline mass being dissolved in 
warm water which yields phloraimine in the 
form of thin micaceous laminew, It has a 
slightly astringent taste, is sparingly soluble 
in cold water, easily soluble in alcohol and 
insoluble in ether. In presence of moist air 
it decomposes and turns brown. It forins 
crystalline salts with acids which are all 
soluble in alcohol. The hydrochlorate, 
CgH;NO,HCl, separates from its aqueous 


fem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 


-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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SS 
solutions in white needles or laminw, which 
turn yellow on becoming anhydrous. 


phlor-ét-am’-ic, a. (Eng. phloret(ic); am- 
(monia), and suff. -ic.] | Derived from or con- 
taining phloretiec acid and ammonia. 


phloretamic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHo(NH)COHO. Formed by the 
continued action of strong ammonia on ethyl 
phloretic acid. It crystallizes from hot water 
in slender, shining prisms, dissolves in alcohol 
and ether, melts at 110°, and is coloured blue 
py ferric chloride. It is a very feeble acid. 


phlo-rét’-ic, a. [Eng. phiorei(in); -ic.] 
Derived from or containing phloretin. 


phloretic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CoH 903. Produced by the action 
of caustie potash on phloretin, The potash 
salt is extracted with alcohol, and, after con- 
centration, the phloretic acid is precipitated 
by hydrochloric acid and several times re- 
crystallized from alcohol It forms mono- 
clinic prisms, having an astringent taste, 
melts at 128°, dissolves in water and alcohol, 
and strikes'a green colour with ferric chloride. 
The salts formed by the alkalis and metals are 
highly crystalline. 


phloretic-ethers, s. pl. 

Chem. : Compounds formed by the substi- 
tution of one atom of an organic radical for 
one atom of hydrogen in phloretie acid. 
Ethylic. phloretate is prepared by heating 
ethylic iodide with silver phloretate in a sealed 
tube to 100°. It is colourless, boils above 
265°, has an irritating taste, and dissolves in 
alcohol and ether. 


phlor’-ét-in, s. [Etym. not apparent.] 

Chem.: C 5Hi405. Prepared by heating a 
mixture of phlorizin and dilute acid to a tem- 
perature of 90°. The phloretin separates and 
crystallizes in small white laminz, sparingly 
soluble in boiling water, but easily in boiling 
alcohol and acetic acid. It melts at 180°, has 
a saccharine taste, and its alkaline solutions 
absorb oxygen from the air, forming an 
orange-coloured substance. 


phlor’-ét-Ol, s. [Eng. phloret(in); suff. -ol.] 

Chem. : CgH3)0. A compound metameric 
with phenetol, and produced by distilling over 
an open fire a mixture of barie phloretate and 
caustic lime. The oily distillate is colourless, 
strongly refracting, and boils at 190-200°; 
sp. gr. 1:037. It has an aromatic odour and 
burning taste, is only slightly soluble in 
water, but mixes in all proportions with alco- 
hol and ether, and coagulates albumen like 
phenol. 


phlor’-ét-yl, s. (Eng. phloret(in); suff. -yl.) 

Chem. : CyHgO. The hypothetical radical 

of phloretie acid and its derivatives. It ap- 

pears to exist asia chloride, CgHgOCly, when 

phloretic acid is acted upon by pentachloride 
of phosphorus. 


phlo-riz-ein (Z as dz), s. (Eng. phloriz(in) ; 
suff. -ein.] 

Chem. : CoyH39N0 3. Produced from phlo- 
rizin by the combined action of air and am- 
monia, and purified by precipitation with 
alcohol acidulated with acetic acid. It is a 
brown, uncrystallizable solid, of slightly 
bitter taste, dissolving easily in boiling water, 
but nearly insoluble in alcohol and ether. 


phlo-riz-in (zas dz),s. [Gr. pdords (phloios) 
= bark, and piga (rhiza) = root.] 

Chem. : Co;Ho40i9. A substance ready 
formed in the root-bark of the apple, pear, and 
other trees, and extracted by weak. alcohol. 
The solution, when decolorized and concen- 
trated, deposits crystals of phlorizin on cool- 
ing, in the form of long silky needles, having 
@ bitter taste, and dissolving readily in boiling 
water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether. By 
the prolonged action of mineral acids it’ is 
converted into phloretin and glucose. Anhy- 
ae phlorizin melts at 109°, and decomposes 
a eS f 


phlor-0-gli-cin, s. (Eng. phlor(etin) ; 0 
connect., and glucin.] 

Chem. : CgHg03. Phloroglucol. Formed from 
phloretin by the action of potash ley. The phlo- 
retate of potash produced is removed by alco- 
hol, and the residue, after neutralising with sul- 
phuric acid and evaporation, deposits crystals 
of phloroglucin, which may be purified by re- 


phloretamic—phoniceous 


crystallization. The hydrated crystals belong 
to the trimetric system, are sweeter than 
cane sugar, neutral, permanent at common 
temperatures, and melt at 220°. They dis- 
solve in water; alcohol, and ether, strike a 
violet-red colour with ferric chloride, and 
reduce copper salts like dextrose. Phloro- 
glucin forms several substitution products, 
of which tribromophloroglucin is a type— 
CgH3Br303. 


phlor-o-gli/-cdl, s. (Eng. phior(etin) ; 0 con- 
nect., and glucol.] [PHLOROGLUCIN.] 
phlor’-ol, s. [Eng. phior(izin) ; -ol.] 
Chem. : OsH,90 = CoHs { CH(CH3). phloryl 
-alcohol. A colourless oily liquid, one of the 
constituents of beech-tar creosote, obtained 
by repeated fractional distillation of tliat 


portion, boiling between 217-220°. On ex- 
posure to the light it gradually turns red. 


phlor’-one, s. (Eng. philor(izin) ; suff. -one.] 
Chem. : CgHg02 A compound obtained by 
distilling two parts coal-tar creosote with 
three parts oil of vitriol, and adding peroxide 
of manganese from time to time. It comes 
over in yellow drops, which quickly solidify, 
and it forms, when recrystallized, fine yellow 
needles; soluble in alcohol, and slightly soluble 
in water. It melts at 60°, smells like quinone, 
and, like that body, is turned brown by 
potash. 
phloér’-yl, s. 
compound.) 


phloryl-alcohol, s. [PHLoRoL.] 


philox, s. [Lat., from Gr: dd (phloz) =a 
flame, which the flower resembles.) 

Bot.: A genus of Polemoniacee. They are 
generally perennials with salver-shaped white, 
blue, red, or variegated corollas, and one-seed 
capsular fruit. Natives of the United States. 

phlox’-wort, s, (Eng. philow, and wort.) 

Bot. (Pl:).: Lindley’s name for the order 
Polemoniacee (q.v.). 


t phlyc-te’-na, phlyec-tee'-na, s. [Gr. 
prvrava (phluktaina) = a pimple, a pustule.] 
Pathol. : A tumour formed by the accumu- 
lation of the serous fluid under the epidermis. 


phly¥c-tén’-u-la, s. (Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
philyctena (q.v.). | 
Pathol. ; A small transparent tumour of the 
eyelids, 


phlyc-tén’-u-lar, a. [Mod. Lat. phlyc- 
tenul(a) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ar.] Of or pertain- 
ing to phlyctenula. 
t phlyctenular-ophthalmia, s. 


Pathol. : Ophthalmia, attend = 
pee Dp: ; ended by phlyc 


*pho-ban’-thré-py, s. (Gr. $6Bos (phobos) 
= fear, and avOpwmros (anthropos) =a man.] 
Fear of men; dread of mankind. e 

pho-bo_pho’-bia, s. A morbid dread of 
being afraid. 

Phob’-6s, s. 
fear personified, the son of Ares.] 

Astron, : One of the two satellites of Mars, 
discovered by Professor Asaph Hall, of Wash- 
ington, in 1877. It revolves round Mars three 
times whilst that. planet turns once round om 
its axis, a fact unique in the solar system. 


pho'-ca, s. [Lat., from-Gr. dween (phoke).] 


1, Zool.: The typical genus of the sub- 
family Phocinz (q.v.). Head round and short ; 


{Eng. phlor(izin); -yl.] (See 


PHOCA VITULINA. 


fore feet short, with five very strong sub-equal 
claws, which are narrow on hind feet. The 
number of species is variously stated by dif- 
ferent authorities. Gray multiplied genera, 


(Gr. &éBos (phobos) = fear ; also 


on grounds now scarcely deemed valid. Phoow 
vitulina is the Common Seal, P. groenlandica, 
the Greenland, P. barbata, the Bearded, and 
P. hispida, the Ringed Seal. P. caspica and 
P. siberica (oy baikalensis) are often discrimi- 
nated, but Van Beneden considers them both 
identical with P. hispida. [SEAL.]J 

2. Paleont.: A species of Phoca is said to 
have been found in the Miocene of the United 
States. (Wallace.) 


pho-ca/-cé-an (¢é as sh), s. [Lat. phoc(a) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -acean.] A mammal belonging 
to the genus Phoca. 


pho-¢ee’-na, s. [Lat., from Gr. pwkatva.] 

Zool.: Porpoise; a genus of Delphinidz 
with two species, from the North Sea. Head 
short, moderately rounded in front of the 
blowhole; dorsal fin (in typical species) near 
middle of back, triangular, its anterior edge 
frequently furnished with one or more rows 
of conical horny tubercles. <A closely allied 
species, P. melas, from Japan (the genus Neo 
meris of Gray), wants the dorsal fin. 


pho’-cal, a. [Pxocine.] 


Pho’-cé-a, 8. [Gr. Duxata (Phokaia)=a city 
in Ionia, ] 
Astron. : [ASTBROID, 25]. 


pho-cé'-nic, o. [Mod. Lat. phocen(a); Eng. 
suff. -ic.] (See the compound.) 


phocenic-acid, s.. [DELPHINIC- ACID; 
VALERIC-ACID.] ‘ 


pho-gén-il, pho-¢én-in, s. 
phocen(a); -il, -in.]  [DELPHIN.] 


pho'-ci-dz, s. pl. (Lat. phoc(a); fem. pl 
adj. suff. -ide.] 

1, Zoology : 

(1) True Seals ; a family of Pinnipedia (q.v.). 
Progression on land is by jumping move- 
ments, effected by the muscles of the trunk, 
aided, in some species, by the fore limbs only. 
Palms and soles hairy ; no pinna to the ear; 
testes abdominal. Fur adpressed and thick, 
without woolly under fur. There are three 
sub-families: Phocine, Stenorhynchine, and 
Cystophorine. Widely distributed in polar 
and temperate regions. 

+(2) A family founded by Mr. H. N. Turner 
(Proc. Zool. Soc., 1848, p. 63), embracing the 
whole of the Pinnipedia, and divided into 
three sub-families: Arctocephalina, Triche- 
china, and Phoecina. 

2. Paleont. : Probably appeared first-in the 
Miocene, [PrisTIPHOcA.] 


+ pho-er’-na, s. pl. [Lat. phoo(a); neut. pL 
adj. suff. -ina.] [PHoctpa, 1. (2).] x 


pho-¢i-nee, s. pl. (Lat. phoc(a); fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ine.] 

Zool. : The typical sub-family of the Phocidee 
(q.v.). All feet with five well-developed claws. 
Toes on hind feet sub-equal, with the inter- 
digital membrane extending beyond the toes. 
Two genera, Phoca and Halichcerus, | 


pho’-cine, pho-cal, a. [Lat. phoca)=a 
seal; Eng. adj. suff. -ine, -ab) Pertaining te 
the genus Phoca ; Seal-like, 

* pho’-c6-don, s. [Lat. phoc(a) = a seal; suff. 
-odon.] [ZEUGLODON]. 


phoe’-bé, a. [See compound and extract.) An 
epithet derived from the ery of the bird. 


phoebe-bird, s. 
Ornith.: Sayornis fuscus (Baird), Muscicapa 
. fusca (Gmel.), ’ 

“The Pewee or Phebe-bird, a well-known, harbinger 
of early spring, is a common species throughout the 
whole of eastern North America. ... Their well- 
known and monotonous, though not unpleasing note 
of pé-we6, or, as some hear it, phoe-bée, is nattered with 
more force and frequency in early spring than later in 


the season.”—Buird, Brewer, & Ridgway: North Amer. 
Birds, ii., 344, 345. | i hin arts ae 


Phoe’-bis, s. [Lat., from Gr. 0780s (Phoibos).] 
1, Lit. & Gr. Mythol. : One of the names of 
Apollo. 
2. Fig.: The sun. 
“Phebus 'ginsarise.”  Shakesp.: Cymbeline, il. 8 
phoe-nic’-é-oiis (¢ as sh), a. [Lat. pheni- 
ceus ; Gr. houvixeos (phoinikeos) = purple red.} 


Bot.: Pure, lively red, with a mixture of 
carmine and scarlet. 


[Mod. Lat. 


pS + RP aoe: eRe as Se 
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Phoe-nic’-i-an (c as sh), a. &s. [See def.] 
A. Asadj.: Of or pertaining to Phenicia, 
an ancient country on the coast of Syria. 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant 
Pheenicia. 4 


Phoo-nig-i-da, s. pl. (Lat. phoenix, genit. 
Pheenic(is) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Bot. : A family of palms, tribe Coryphee. 


phoe-ni-¢cin, s. [Gr. doueds (phoinikos) = 
solsie-aaks suff. iB (Chem.).] ae wen a 
NICIC-ACID.] 


phoo’-ni-cite, s. (Gr. dourxds (phoinikes)= 
purple-red ; suff. -ite (Min.),] [Pacenico- 
CHROITE,] 


Pho-ni-ci-tésg, s. [Lat. pheniz, genit. pho- 
nic(is); suff. -ites.] 
Paleobot.: A genus of fossil kin ti 
the recent Phoenix (q.v.). Bpicicn Saene 
the Middle Eocene at mouth. 


pho-ni-cd-chrod-ite, s. (Gr. dowexds (phoi- 
nikos) = hecemys: xpéa (chroa) = colour, 
and suff. Min.) ; Ger. pheenikochroit.} 
Min.: A rare mineral occurring at Bere- 
sowsk, Urals, associated with crocoite, vau- 
uelinite, &c. Crystallization, orthorhombic 
o. Hardness, 3 to 8°53 sp. gr. 5°75; lustre 
ntine; colour, between cochineal- an 
hyacinth-red, both lustre and colour changing 
by exposure to light; streak, brick-red. 
Compos.: chromic acid, 23°1 ; protoxide of 
oat. ee = 100, corresponding to the formula 


phee-ni-cd- i-nze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
phen us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Ornith, : A sub-family of Cuculide. Itcon- 
tains the Bush-cuckoos ; they have often 
beg plumage. Found in India, Australia, 
an ica. 


-ni-cé-phie’-iis, s. (Gr. doweeds (phot- 
nikos), howvixeos ( phoinikeos) = purple-red, and 
ards (phaios) = gray.) 


Shon s yg t oe nus of spo gy 
g@inwz (q.v.). e bill is very large, thic 
Law smooth, resembling that of a toucan, 


-ni-cdp-tér, s. (PHeNicorrervs.] Any 
bird of the genus Phcenicopterus (q v.). 


phoo-ni-cdp tér-t de, s. pl. (Lat. phoni- 
copter(us) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.} 

Ornith. : Flamingoes (q.v.); a family which 
has been variously placed by different autho- 
tities, now usually ranked under Herodiones, 
Prof. Huxley considers them ‘‘ completely in- 
termediate een the Anserine Birds on 
the one side, and the Storks and Herons on 
the other;” while Nitzsch holds that their 

terylosis is “ completely stork-like.” There 
4 a single genus, Pheenicopterus (q.v.). 


phoo-ni-cop’-tér-iis, s. [Lat., from Gr, 
ne 


(phoinikopteros) = red-feathered. 
fomdenet nix), genit. doivexos (phoinikos) 
= purple- and mrepov (pteron) =a wing.] 

Ornith.: Flamingo; the sole genus of the 
family Pheenicopteride (q.v.). Bill very long, 
dentilated ; upper mandible suddenly bent 
and curved on the lower, which is the larger 
ef the two. Nostrils longitudinal in the 
middle of the bill. Legs and feet very long; 
three toes in front; hind toe very short; 
anterior toes united by a lunated membrane. 
Wings moderate. Peculiar to the Ethiopian 
and Neotropical regions, ranging from the 
former into India and the south of Burope. 


Eight species, of which four are American. 


ce-ni-ciir’-a, s. (Lat. phenicurus; Gr. 

agit (phoinikouros) =the redstart: or- 

viKeos inikeos) = purple-red, and ovdpa 
(owra) = the tail.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Sylviide. Bill very 
straight and slender, nearly smooth, the 
fourth and fifth quills of the wings equal and 
the lougest. Phenicura ruticilia, is the Red- 


start (q.v-). 
hee’-nix, phe * fe'-nix, s. [Lat. 
pret from Gr. dotmg (phoinix); Fr. phéniz.] 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1. Lit.: In the same sense as IT. 4, 
*9. Fig.:; A paragon; a person or thing of 
poten Co ta excellence. 


-“ God's love let him not be a pheniz, let him 
eke alone, Tet him not be an hermit closed in a 
wall.” —Latimer ; Ser. 1, Before King Edward, 


Pheenician—phonetics 


Il. Technically : 

1. Astron. : One of the constellations of the 
southern hemisphere, north of the bright star 
Achernar in Eridanus. 

2. Bot.: The typical 
Pheenicide (q.v.). Diccious trees with pin- 
nate leaves; calyx three toothed; petals 
three, stamens six, Torey three or nine ; fila- 
ments very short, ovaries three, only one 
coming to perfection, Habitat, Northern 
Africa and Southern Asia. Known species 
about twelve. Phenix dactylifora is the Date 
Palm (q.v.). P sylvestris is the Wild Date, a 
tree a or forty feet high, very common, 
both wild and cultivated, in India, The 
fibrous leaflets and the fibres from the 
petioles are manufactured into mats, ropes, 
and baskets ; sugar is made from the sap of 
the tree, which, moreover, yields gum. The 
juice of P. farinifera, a small species in sandy 
parts of India, yields sago, its leaves are 
used in mat-making, and those of P. paludosa 
which grows in the Sunderbunds, for rough 
ropes and thatching. The fruit of P. acaulis. 
a stemless species from the Sub-Himalayas and 
Central India, is eaten by the natives, and the 
pith is made into sago. 

3. Entom.: Cidaria ribesaria, a geometer 
moth, the larva of which feedson currant and 
gooseberry bushes. 

4. Mythol.: A fabulous female bird of 
Arabia, which was feigned to live for five or 
six hundred years in the desert, when she 
built for herself a funeral ina of wood and 
aromatic gums, to which she set fire by the 
fanning of her wings, and so consumed her- 
self; but from the ashes she sprang up again 
in youth and freshness. Hence the Phenix 
is frequently found depicted as an emblem 
of immortality. In heraldry the bird is re- 
presented in coat-armour in flames. 


pheenix-clubs, s. pl. 

Hist. ; Treasonable clubs established in Ire- 
land in 1858. The members met at night to 
drill. A year or two later the Government 
succeeded in putting them down, 


phd-lad’-i-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pholas, 
genit. pholad(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Zool. & Paleont.: A family of Conchifera 
(q.v.) ; shells gaping at both ends, thin, white, 
brittle, and very hard, with rasp-like imbri- 
cations in front; no iT or ligament, but 
accessory valves; pallial sinus very deep. 
Animal clavate or vermiform, with a short 
and truncated foot. They perforate various 
substances, living in the tubes thus formed, 
Genera : Pholas, Teredo, &c. 


t phd’-la-dite, s. od. Lat. pholas, genit. 
is); suff. -ite(Paleont.).] A fossil pholas 
q.V.). 


5-la-dé-my-a, s. ([Mod. Lat. pholas, 
Peenit pholadis, and mya (q.v.).] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Anatinidee. 
Shell oblong, equivalve, ventricose, gaping 
behind, thin and translucent, with radiating 
ribs on the sides; ligament external; hinge 
with one obscure tooth on each valve ; pallial 
sinus large. Animal with a single gill on 
each side, mantle with a fourth eet 
orifice. Recent species one, from tropica 
Africa ; fossil 160, from the four continents ; 
from the Lias onward. (Owen, S, P. Woodward,) 


pho-las, s. [Gr. dwAds (phdlas)=a molluse 
which makes holes in stones ; Lithodomus (?).] 
Zool, & Paleont.: Piddock; the typical 
genus 0f*the Pholadide (q:v.). Shell long, 
cylindrical, accessory valves protecting the 
dorsal margin. Animal witha large, truncated 
foot, body with a fan-like termination. They 
live in symmetrical vertical burrows. Recent 
species thirty-two, from most seas; fossil 
twenty-five, from the Upper Lias onward. 


pho-lér-ite, s.  [Gr. dodés (pholis) =a scale ; 
er connect., and -ite (Min.). 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in distinct crystal-scales, also compact mas- 
sive. Hardness, 1 to 2°5; sp. gr. 2°35 to 
2°57 ; lustre of scales, pearly ; massive forms, 
waxy; colour, white, grayish, greenish, 
brownish, violet. Compos.: silica, 39°3 ; 
alumina,.45°0 ; water, 15°7 = 100, which yields 
the formula 2Al9Qg, 38i02 + 4HO. Not satis- 
factorily differentiated from. kaolinite (q-v.). 


pho-lid-ér’- s. (Pref. pholid(o)-,and 
Gr. épreror ( n) = a reptile.) 


genus of the family 
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Paleont.: A genus of Labyrinthodontia, 
from the Middle Coal-measures of Belgium 
and the Carboniferous rocks of Scotland. 


Pho-lid-6-, pref, (Gr. Hodis (pholis), genit. 
poridos ( ‘pholidos) =a horny es Furnished 
with horny scales. 


pho-lid-é-gas'-tér, s, [Pref. 
Gr. yaorjp (gastér) = the belly.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Labyrinthodontia, 
from the Lower Coal-measures of Belgium, 
and the Carboniferous rocks of Yorkshire. 


pho-lid-dph’-or-iis, s. (Pref. pholido-, ané 
Gr. popds (phoros = bearing.] Z ’ 
Paleont.: A genus of Ganoid Fishes, 
“family Sauride (Giinther). According to Eth- 
eridge there are twelve species ; ten from the 
Lias, and two from the Lower Jurassic. 


pho-lid-6-sAu’-riis, s. (Pref. pholido-, and 
Gr. caipos (sawros) = a lizard.) 
Paleont, : A genus of Amphieelian Crocodiles 
from the estuarine deposits of the Wealden. 


phon-, pho-no-, pref. [Gr. dw} (phanz) = 
the voice.] Pertaining to or connected with 
the voice, 


*phon’-al, a. [Gr. dw} (phon) = the voice.] 
Of orpertaining to the voice. 
“ The Thibetan i , ”, 
igi at 1 sme wena structure.”"—Mazx 


*phon-as-cét-ics, s. (Gr. duvackew (phinas- 
ked) = to practise the voice ; pref. phon-, and 
Gr. acxéw (asked) = to practise.] Systematic 
exercise for the strengthening of the voice; 
treatment for restoring or improving the voice. 


+ pho-na’-tion, s. [Gr. wij (phinz)= the 
voice ; Eng. suff. -ation.] 
Physiol.: The physiolo; of the voice. 
(Dunglison.) ¥ - 


phon-au-to-graph, s. (Pref. phon-, and 
Eng. autograph.) 


1. The same as PHonoGRAPB (q.V.). 
2, The same as MusIc-RECORDER (q.V.). 


phon-au-to-graph-ic, a. (Eng. phonauto- 
graph ; -tc.] Of or pertaining to the phonan- 
tograph. 

phon-el’-dd-scope, s. (Pref. phon-; Gr. 
eléos (eidos) = form, and oxoméw (skoped) = to 
look at] An instrument invented by Mr. 
Sedley Taylor in 1877 for observing the colour 
figures of liquid films when acted on by 
sonorous vibrations. 


phod-nét’-ic, phd-nét-Ye-al, a. [Gr. du- 
vntiKds (phonetikos) = pertaining to speaking.] 
[PHon-.] 
1, Of or pertaining to the voice or sound, 
“Those who are not able to appreciate minute pho 
netic distinctions."—Sweet: Hist, Eng. Sownds, p. 4 
2. Representing sound; pertaining to the 
representation of sounds; a term applied to 
alphabetic or literal characters which repre- 
sent sounds, as a, b, c; as opposed to ideo- 
graphic, which represent objects or symbolize 
abstract ideas, as in Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
“The ideal of a phonetic notation is a system in 
which every single sound would have a bape) sign, 
bearing some detinite relation to the sound it repre- 
sents."—Sweet: Hist. Lng. Sounds, p. 2. 
phonetic-spelling, s. A system of 
spelling in which the words are — exactly 
as they are pronounced, the sounds being re- 
presented by characters each of which repre- 
sents a single sound. Phonetic printing was 
first suggested by Mr. Isaac Pitman, of Bath, 
and reduced toa system by him in conjunction 
with Mr. A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., in the years 
1843-46. Since that time many schemes of 
phonetic spelling have been proposed as im- 
provements on the phonotypy of Mr, Pitman, 
aud societies instituted, both in the United States 
and Great Britain, for the study and advance 
ment of phonetic spelling. The systems of 
Sweet & Ellis are among the latest published. 


pho-nét'-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. phonetical ; 
-ly.) Ina phonetic manner; according to the 
rules or principles of phonetics. 


pho-nét’-ies, s. [PHonetic.] The science 
which treats of the sounds of the human voice, 
and of the art of representing combinations 
of such sounds by signs; the doctrine of 
sounds, the representation of sounds. 


“Even those who have had no training in phonetics 
have been able to read’ the writing correctly and with 
great facility.”"—Scribner's M, é, Oct. 1878, p. 785. 


pholido-, and 


ee SEE eS inn nnn en ee 
' POU, bd); PAU, JOW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag;-expect, Kenophon, exist. Mig. 


-clan, tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -ftion, -sion = 


zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, d¢l. 


- 
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® phon’-St-ism, s. [PHoveric.] Sound. 
“The South Somersetshire variety differs... . both 
in vocabulary aud phonetism.”—Trans. Philol, Soc, 
(1876), p. 583. 


phon’ ét-ist, s. (Eng. phonet(ic); -ist.) The 
gale a8 PHONOLOGIST (q.¥.). 


“The phonetist is never able to put himself in @ 
priori peat = Whitney: Life & Growth of Lun- 
guuge, ch. ‘iv. 


3phod-nét-i-za’-tion, s. (Eng. phonetiz(e); 
-ation.) The act or art of representing sounds 
by phonetic signs, 


*phon’-ét-ize, v.t. Eng. phonet(ic); ~tze.] 
‘o represent, as sounds, by phonetic signs. 


phon’-ic, a. [Gr. dw} (phdné) = sound.) 
Pertaining or relating to sound. 


phonics, s. [PHONIc.] 
1. The doctrine or science of sounds, espe- 
cially those of the human voice ; phonetics. 
*® 2, The art of combining musical sounds, 


phon’-ite, s. [Gr. gwr7y (phéné) =a sound ; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as ELOLITE (q.V.). 


® phd-nd-camp-tic, * phd-no-camp’- 
tick, a. (Pref. phono-, aud Gr. KaumriKds 
Vom = bent; kaumrw (kampto) = to 
nd.) Having the power or quality of in- 
flecting sound, or turning it from its direction 
and thus altering it. 


“The magnifying the sound by the polyphonisms 
or repercussiuns of the rocks, aud other phonocamptick 
objects "—Derhum: Phys.-Theol., bk. iv., cb. tii. 


pho-nod-grim, s. [Pref. phono-, and Gr. 
ypdppa (gramnu) = a letter.) 
1, A written letter or character indicating 
a particular sound or modification of sound. 
2. The sound of the human voice, or of a 
musical instrument, as reproduced by the 
phonograph (q.v.). 


pho'-noé-griph, s. [Pref. phono-, and Gr. 
yeadw (yrapho) = to write.] 
1. A character used in phonography; a 
pe or character used for expressing a sound, 
2. An instrument for recording and re- 
roducing sounds, invented by Mr. T. A, 
ison. It consists of a cylinder of brass, 
mounted axially upon a steel screw, the pitch 
of which corresponds with that of a spiral 
ve on the outside of the cylinder. At- 
ched to the base board by a re 
Movable arm is a mouthpiece 
with a diaphragm, from the 
centre of the under surface of 
which projects a steel point. To 
use the instrument, the cylinder 
is wrapped round with tinfoil, 
and the arm so adjusted that 
when the axle is revolved, the 
whole ot the groove on the cylin- 
der will pass in succession under 
the point. On speaking into tlie 
mouthpiece, at the same time 
turning the cylinder, every vi- 
bration of the diaphragm causes the point to 
make a corresponding mark upon the tinfoil. 
The arm being temporarily turned back, the 
cylinder can now be set back to its original 
position, and on turning it with the mouth- 
pie in position as at first, the stylus, travel- 
ing over the indentations in the type-laden 
tinfoil, causes the diaphragm to vibrate as be- 
fore, thus producing the original sounds, 


who-nog’-ra-phér, s. (Eng. phonograph(y); 
-er.) One who is versed or skilled in phono- 
graphy. F 
pho-no-griph-ic, pho-nd-graph’-ic- 
gl, a. (Eng. phonograph(y) ; -tc, -ical.) 
1. Of or relating to phonography. 
2. Pertaining or relating to the phonograph. 
pho-né-graph-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. pho- 
nographical ; -ly.) 
1, In a phonographic manner; according to 
phonography. 
2. By means of @ phonograph, 
*pho-nd¢-ra-_phist, s. [Eng. phonography); 
-ist.| One who is versed or skilled in phono- 
graphy; a phonographer. 


pho-nog’-ra-phy, s. [PHonocraps.] 


TINFOLL, 


phonetism—phosgen 


2. The representation of sounds by certain 
characters, each of which represents one 
sound, and always the same sound, Its 
special application is to alphabetic writing, 
in which sounds or articulations are repre- 
sented by signs or letters, as opposed to the 
system in which the representation is b 
symbols or cipher. _ Specif., the method o} 
graphically representing language invented by 
Isaac Pitman, of Bath, England. [SHorTHAND.] 

“Whether the new phonography will meet with any 

better popular success remains to be seen.”—Scribner s 

Muguzine, Oct, 1878, p. 782. 

3. The art of using, or registering by means 
of, the phonograph ; the construction of pho- 
nographs. 


phon’-0-lite, s. (Gr. ¢wvj (phoné) =a sound, 
and Aios (lithos) =a stone ; Ger. phonolith.] 
Petrol. : A name given to a groupof volcanic 
rocks which give out a ringing sound when 
struck by the hammer. ‘The structure is 
mostly somewhat slaty, or thin tabular-jointed. 
Texture usually compact, though sometimes 
vitreous, felspar crystals are visible~ but 
sparsely distributed. Sometimes vesigwlar, 
the vesicles containing zeolites. As esseiitial 
constituents it contains sanidine and nephe- 
line ; those accessory being hornblende, 
augite, oligoclase rarely, magnetite, olivine, 
haiiyne, mica, lencite, and nosean. (See these 
words.) [CLINKSTONE.] 


phonolite-conglomerate, s. 

Petrol. : Phonolite fragments with pieces of 
other rocks enclosed in a pulverulent phono- 
litic cement. 


phonolite-tuff, s. 

Petrol.: An earthy friable deposit, consist- 
ing of phonolitic materials with fragments 
and crystals of sanidine, hornblende, biotite, 
olivine, magnetite, &c. 


phonolite-wacke, s. 

Petrol.: An amyglaloidal phonolite which 
has been altered, so that the ground mass has 
become quite earthy. 


pho-no-lit’-ic, a. (Eng. phonolit(e); -ic.) 
Composed of, or resembling phonolite (q.v.). 


phd-nd6-15¢-ic-al, pho-nd-10s-ie, a. 
(Eng. phonolog(y); -ical; -ic.) Of or pertain- 
ing to phonology. 

“Phonological misconception is the error of the 
grammarian,”—Sayce: Comparative Philolugy, p. 45. 


pho-ndl'-d-gist, s. (Eng. phonolog(y) ; -ist.] 
One who studies or is versed in phonology. 


pho-nol’-d-gy, s. (Pref. phono-, and Gr. 
Adyos (logos) =a discourse.] The doctrine of 
sound ; specif., the science or doctrine of the 
elementary sounds uttered by the human 
voice, showing their functions and changes 
and the distinctions and relations between 
them; phonetics. — 

pho-nom’-é-tér, s. (Pref. phono-, and Eng. 
meter.) An instrument for ascertaining the 
number of vibrations of a given sound in a 
given space of time. 


pho-ném-6-tor, s. [Pref. phono-, and Eng. 
motor.) An instrument to illustrate the motive 
power of sound, 


pho’-né-phore, s. An apparatus by which 
telephonic communication may be maintained 
over a telegraph-line without interfering with 
its ordinary use. ei 


phon-or-ga-n6n, phon-or-ga-niim, s. 
[Pref. phon-, and Gr, dpyavoy (organon) = an 
organ.) An instrument designed to imitate 
vocal sounds of speech ; a speaking machine. 


phd’-no-scope, s. [Pref. phono-, and Gr. 
oxorréw (skoped) = to see, to observe.] 

1, Ao apparatus for testing the quality of 
musical strings, invented by Keenig. 

2. A combination of an induction coil and 
battery with a rotating vacuum-tube, for 
translating vibrations of sound into visible 
figures, For the contact-breaker of the coil 
is substituted a diaphragm, so adjusted that 
every vibration of it will break the primary 
circuit, and cause a spark to pass along the 
tube. As this is rotated rapidly in the direc- 
tion of its length, illuminated figures like the 
spokes of a wheel are produced, which, pro- 
vided that the rate of rotation is always the 
same, are constant for any given sound, 


*], The description of the sounds uttered pho’-nd-type, s. [PHonorypy.] A type or 


by the organs of speech. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 


character used in phonetic printing. 


6-né-typ’-ic, pho-n6-typ'-ic-al, «. 
ars te phonotype) 5 -ic, -ical.) Pertaining of 
relating to phonotypy. 


pho-no-typ'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. phono- 

typical; -ly.) According to phonotypy; in 

honuotypic characters. (Ellis: Harly English 
ronunciation, iv. 1182.) 


pho’-no-typ-ist, s. [Eng. phonotyp(y); -ist.} 
One who is versed or skilled in phonotypy- 


pho’-no-typ-¥, s. [Pref. phono-, and Gr. 
rurros (tupos) =a mark, a type.) ‘The art of 
representing sounds by distinct characters or 
types; the style of printing in accordancs 
with this art ; phonetic printing. 
“Mr. Isaac Pitman, in January, 1843, started the 
notion of phonotypy, or phonetic printing, for generad 
use."—Hillis: Early Eng. Pronunciation, iv. 1182. 


phor-a, s. [Gr. dwpd (phora) = theft.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of Plorides. 


phor-a-dén’-dron, s. [Gr. dopds (phoros) = 
bearing, and devdpor (dendron) = a tree. 
Bot..: An extensive genus of Loranthacee, 
containing various American mistletoes. 


pho-ran’-thi-iim, s. [Gr. ¢opds (phoros) = 
bearing, and av@os (anthos) =a flower.] 
Bot.: Richard's name for the receptacle of 
composite plant, 


-phore, suf. [Gr. ¢opds (phoros) = bearing.} 
Having, bearing, furnished with. 


phor’-i-dés, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. phor(a); mase. 
or fem. pl. adj. suff. -ides.] ‘ 
Entom.: A sub-family of. Muscide, contain- 
ing small flies feeding on fungi and decaying 
vegetable matter. 


phor’-mine, s. [Eng. morphine transposed.] 

Chem.: Pelletier’s name for a base which 

he found in the aqueous extract of an opium, 

containing a large proportion of narcotine. 
Now supposed to be pseudo-morphine, 


phorsathx, s. (Gr.] An ancient Greek lyre 
or lute. 


phor’-mi-iim, s. [Gr. dopyiov (phormion) = 
a plant, dimin. from dopyuds (phormos) = any- 
thing plaited of rushes, a mat.) 

Bot.: A genus of Hemerocallee. Phormiwm 
tenaz is New Zealand Flax. It is cultivated 
in India, St. Helena, Algiers, the south of 
France, and even the Orkney Islands. The 
fibre is stronger than either flax or hemp, and 
the root is a substitute for sarsaparilla, 


phor-6-dés'-ma, s. [Gr. dopés (phoros), and 
déopna (desma) =a bond, a fetter.] 

_ . Entom.: A genus of Geometride. Phore- 

desma bajularia is the Blotched Emerald Moth. 


phor-0-ddn, s. [Gr. dopds (phoros) = bear- 
ing; sutf. -odon.] 

Entom.: A genus of Aphide. Phorodom 

humuli, or Aphis humuli, is the Hop-fly (q.v.). 


phé-rone’, s. [Etym. not apparent. } 

Chem. : CgHi40. Formed from acetone by 
the action of dehydrating agents, such as. 
gaseous hydrochloric ‘acid, and after-treat- 
ment with potash. It crystallizes in large 
yellow prisms, melts at 28°, and boils at 196°. 
By the action of dilute sulpburic acid it is: 
again resolved into acetone. 


* phor-0-nd'-mi-a, s, [PHoronomics} 


* phor-d-ném’-ies, s. (Gr. dopéw (phored 
= to carry, to bear, and vouos (nomos)=a 
law.) Kinematics (q.v.). 

* phd-r6én’-6-mj, s. [PHoronomics.] 

phor’-iis, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. ea 
(phoreus) = a bearer] Az 

Zool, ; Carrier-shell (q.v.); a genus of Lit- 
torinide, with a trochiform shell generally & 


bearing shells, stones, &¢., adhering to i. 
Animal with a loug proboscis. . 


phos, s. [Gr. $s (phés) = light.) 
Zool.: A genus of Buccinide, akin te 


Nassa. Thirty species, from the warmer 
regions, 


phos’-gen, phos’-Séne, a. [Gr. f} 
= light, and yevvaw (Gemnasen te Bolan 
Generating light. 


phosgen-gas, s. [CARBON-OXYCHLORIDE.} 


sir, marine; go, pdt, 
co = @; ey = 8; qu=kw. 


phos’-gén-ite, s. (Gr. dus (phds) = light ; 

vvdaw (geno) = to generate, and sutt. -ite 
tirin) 7 

Min.: A very rare mineral, oceurring on’ 
in crystals, associated with galena. Crystal. 
lization, tetragonal. Hardness, 2°75 to 8; 
sy. §r. 6 to 6°31; lustre, adamantine; colour, 
white, gray, yellow; streak, white; somewhat 
sectile ; gee egg translucent. Compos, : 
carbonate of lead, 49; chloride of lead, 51 = 
100, corresponding with the formula PbOCO, 
+PbCl. Found at Cromford, Derbyshire, 
and of late years in large crystals in lead 
mines in Sardinia. 


phosph-, phés-pho., pref. [PHosruorvs.] 
Derived from or containing phosphorus, 


phos-pha-gét’-ic, a. [Pref. phosph-, and 
Enz. acetic.) Derived from phosphorus and 
acetic acid. 


phosphacetic-acid, s. 
Chem. : One of the acids which Zeise ob- 
tained by the action of phosphorus on acetone. 


phis’-phim, s. (Pref. phosph-, and Eng. 
am{monia). } 

Chem.: PHN» The nitrile of phosphoric 
acid obtained by passing ammonia gas over 
phosphorus pentachloride, and heating tle 
= ag in a stream of carbonic anhydride. 

hen dry it is a white powder, but it soon 
changes to a reddish, or yellow-red colour. 
Heated with water, it is decomposed, forming 
ammonia and phosphoric acid. 

ohds-phim ic, a. [Eng. phospham; suff. 
-ic.} Derived from or containing phosphoric 
acid and ammonia. 

phosphamic-acids, s. pl. 

Chem.: Acids, described by Dr. Gladstone 
as being derived from pyrophosphoric acid by 
the substitution of one, two, or three atoms 
of —— for be a Le = pyro- 
phosphamic, pyrophos: c, and pyro- 
Reerbotrismle acids. 

phos’ spam se. 8. (Eng. phosph(atyl), and 


Chem, (Pl.): Compounds formed from one 
or more molecules of animonia, by the substi- 
tution of phosphatyl, PO, for three atoms of 
hydrogen, ‘ 


type oat rt ; for example, ethylene-trime- 


thy] - triethyl - phosphammoniam tH), i 
(Watts.) (CoH5)y) P 


phds-pha-nil-ic, a. (Pref. phosph-, and 
Eng. anilic.} Derived from phosphorus and 
‘ic acid. 
phosphanilic-acid, s. [PHENYL PHos- 
PHAMIC-ACID.] 


whds-phan’-il-ine, s. (Pref. phospl-, and 
Eng. aniline.) 

Chem. : CygHygP’" Ng. This body has not 
et been isolated, but its hydrochloride is 
‘ormed by the direct combination of ani- 


line and phosphorus trichloride, thas :— 
8CgH7N + PCl; = CygHigPN33HCl. It crys- 
tallizes in needle-shaped crystals. 


pade- phiin tf mia-to, a, [Pref. phosph-, 
and ng. antimonic.) Derived from or con- 
taining phosphoric and antimonic acids. 


phosphantimonic-acid, s. 

Chem.: An acid obtained by dropping anti- 
monic pentachloride into aqueous phosphorie 
acii. It precipitates morphine, narcotine, 
pieotine, and other alkaloids, Its true com- 
position is unknown. 

hos-phar-so-ni-iim, s. (Pref. phosph-, 
Eng. ars(enic), and (ammyjonium.) 

Chem.: Bases formed on the mixed type 

rere 3 @g., ethylene-hexethyl-phosphar- 
; CoHyy’2 P 
sonium, (OH a } ‘As* (Watts.) 


-phate, s. Ping. phosph(oric) ; ~ate.] 

Chen. : A salt of phosphoric acid. 

¥ Ph of ammonia is useful in some 
urinary diseases, and phosphate of iron in dia- 
betes and rickets. 

{Phosphate of Copper = Libethenite and 


. poll, dp; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -gion = zhin, -cious, 


phosgenite—phosphochromite 


Pseudomalachite; Phosphate of Iron = Vivi- 
anite; Phosphate of Iron and Manganese = 
Triplite ; ers ry of Lead = hite ; 
Phosphate of Lime = Apatite; Phosphate of 
Uranium and Copper = Torbernite ; Phosphate 
of Yttria = Xenotime, 


phosphate - nodul osphatic- 
nodules, s. pl. ee ii 

Geol.: A loose bed of brown nodules, first 
observed by Professor Heuslow at the foot of 
the Red Crag. “es. contain a large per- 
centage of earthy phosphates, there being 
occasionally as much as sixty per cent. of 
peeve of lime: hence they are much used 
or manure. Formerly they were considered 
to be coprolites. Remains of Mastodon arver- 
nensis, M. tapiroides, Elephas meridionalis, 
Hyena antiqua, those of whales, a walrus, 
&ce., occur, There is a similar bed at the base 
of the Older White Crag at Sutton, (Lyell.) 


phosphate of soda, s. 

1, Chem,: PO(NaO)gHO + 120H». Ortho- 
ss eee Common tribasie phosphate. Pre- 
pa by treating bone ash with sulphuric 
acid, and then adding carbonate of soda in 
slight excess to the acid filtrate. On evapora- 
tion the phosphate of soda crystallizes in ob- 
lique rhombie prisms, which dissolve in four 
parts of cold water. It is bitter, purgative, 
and alkaline to test paper. NaPOs= meta- 

hosphate of soda. Monobasic phosphate, 

‘ormed by the action of heat on acid tribasic 
phosphate, or microcosmic salt. It is obtained 
as a transparent, glassy substance, very solu- 
ble in water. NagP 907 = pyrophosphate of 
soda. Bihasic phosphate, Obtained by strongly 
heating common phosphate of soda. The 
residue is dissolved in water and recrystallized. 
It forms brilliant crystals, which are less 
soluble than the original phosphate, The 
meta- and pyrophosphates can be again con- 
verted into orthophosphates by fusion with 
excess of carbonate of soda, 

2. Pharm. : In large doses it is a saline pur- 
gative, in smaller doses a diuretic. 


phosphates of calcium, s. pl. 

1, Chemistry : 

(1) Monocalcic salt, Ca’ H4P,0g. Obtained 
in crystalline lamine when dicalcie phosphate 
is treated with phosphoric acid. Easily solu- 
ble in water. 

(2) Dicalcic salt, Cay”’H2P20g. Obtained in 
crystals by precipitating chloride of calcium 
with an alkaline orthoplosphate, 

(8) Tricalcic salt, Cag'(PO,4),. The chief in- 
organic portion of bones ; it is obtuined by the 
aclon of trisodic phosphate on calcie clio- 
ride; separates as rectangular plates or 

risins ; insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether, 
But dissolves easily in nitric and hydrochloric 
acids, and less easily in acetic acid. 

2. Geol.: Phosphate of calcium forms the 
larger part of the earthy matter of the bones 
in vertebrates, and exists also in lesser amount 
in the skeletons of some invertebrates, Found 
in abundance in the Greensand near Farnham 
in Surrey, and used by iculturists to fer- 
tilize lands. It is found also in considerable 
beds in the Laurentian. 

phés-phat-ic, a. [Eng. phosphate); -ic.] 
Pertaining to or partaking of the nature of a 
phosphate ; containing a phosphate. 

phosphatic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Hypophosphoric acid, A name ap- 
plied to the syrupy mixture of phosphoric and 

hosphorous acids, produced when phosphorus 

s subinitted to slow combustion in moist air, 
It is a mixture of four atoms of phosphoric 
acid, and one atom of phosphorous acid. 


phosphatic-beds, s, pi. The most im- 
portant phosphatic beds known are those of 
South Carolina, where highly valuable deposits 
of phosphatic material occur iu the lowlands 
and the beds of rivers near Charleston, and in 
some other localities. Important deposits of a 
similar character have been discovered in 
Florida. This material is excavated in great 
quantities yearly, and sold widely as a fertilizer, 


phosphatic-diathesis, s. 

Pathol. : A morbid tendency in the consti- 
tution to deposit phosphates of calcium, mag- 
nesium, ammonium, &c. 
hés’-pha-tize, vt. To treat with or con 
yert into a phosphate. 
hds'-pheéne, s. [Gr. dus (phds) = light, and 
aivw (phaino) = to show.) 


3585 
ot (Pl): Luminous images produced in 
darkness by pressure on the eye by severe: 


coughing, or other causes, 


phos-phén’-yl, s. (Pref. phos-, and Eng, 
phenyl.) Containing phosphorus and pheny 
phosphenyl-chloride, s. 
Chem.: OgHsPCly. Formed when a mixture 
of the vapour of benzene and phosphorus tri- 
chloride is passed through a red-hot tube. It 


isafuming, strongly refracting, liquid. Density 
=1°319 at 20°; boiling point = 222° 


phés-phéth’-ic, a. [Pref. phosph- ; En 
eth(er), and suff. ~ic.) Derieed hes $tion- 
phorus and ether, 
' phosphethic-acid, s, 
Chem.: A name given by Zeise to an acid 
which he obtatned by the action of finely. 
divided phosphorus on ether. . (Watts.) 


phos-phé-thyl, s. (Pref. phosph-, and E 
euhyly. Conan Beles ww at ethyl. ig 
phosphethyl-trimethylium, s. (Pxos- 
PHONIUM.] 


phés-phé-thyl’-i-iim, s. (Eng. phosphethyi, 
and (anumon)ium.) [PHOsPHONIUM.] 

phosphide, s. [Eng. phosph(orus) ; suff. 
~ide.] [PHOSPHINE.] 


Phosphide of Iron and Nickel: [Scurei~ 
BERSITE]. ; 
a erm s. (Eng. phosph(orus); suff. 
~ine. 


Chem. (Pl.): Phosphides. Compounds of 
phosphorus with hydrogen, or with metallic or 
organic radicals, e.g., phosphoretted hydrogen, 
Hy3P; phosphide of calcium, CagP9; triethyl- 
phosphine, (C2H5);P. They are constructed 
on the type of ammonia, H3N, and the organic: 
compounds are prepared by the action of the 
alcoholic iodides on the typical phosphine, 
H3P. The iodide formed is ected with pot- 
ash, which liberates the phosphine of the al- 
coholic radical, 


phods’-phite, s. (Eng. phosph(orus) ; suff. 4¢e,} 
Chem. : A salt of phosphorous acid, 


phosphite of calcium, s. 

Chem, : Neutral salt, CaHPO3. Separates as 
a crystalline crust when an ammouium salt is- 
mixed with chloride of calcium. It is spar- 
ingly soluble in water. The acid salt, 
CaHoP,H20g, is obtained in the form of 
needle-shuped crystals when marble is acted 
upon by phosphorous acid. It is soluble in 
water, 


phos-pho-, pref. [PHospx-.) 
phospho-glyceric acid, s. 
Chem. : bait), Contained in the yolk 


of eggs and in the human brain, Prepared by 
mixing glycerin with phosphoric acid ; adding 
carbonate and then hydrate of barium, an 
filtering, decomposing the filtrate with sul- 
phuric acid, again filtering, and evaporating 
in vacuo. It is a syrupy liquid, having a very 
acid taste. Soluble in water and alcohol. 


phospho-molybdic acid, s. 

Chem.: The product of the action of molyb- 
dic teroxide on phosphoric acid. It is first 
yellow and insoluble, and then dissolves, on 
the addition of more acid, to a colourless 
liquid. When evaporated, it is a non-erystal- 
line, tenacious mass, having a rough acid 
taste, and dissolving in water and alcohol. 


phds-phé-¢é-rite, s. [Pref. phospho-, and 
Eng. cerite.) 

Min. : A mineral oceurring in minute tetra- 
gonal octaliedrons and prisms, as a grayish- 
yellow powder in the cobaltie ore of Tunaberg, 
Sweden. 
phosphoric acid, 29°66; protoxides of cerium 
and didymium, 67°38; sesquioxide of iron, 
2°95 = 99°99. Probably the same as Crypro- 
LITE (q.V.). 


phds-ph6-chal-cite, phds-phor-é- 
chal-cite, s. [Pref. phospho-; Gr. xaAnds 
(chalkos) = brass, and suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as PSEUDOMALACHITE (q.V.) 
phds-phd-chrom“ite, phos - phor - 
chrom’ -ite, s. (Pref. phospho-, and Eng. 
chromite.) 


this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f. 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 


, 


Sp. gr. 4°78. Analysis yielded: 


9586 


Min.: A mineral occurring in rounded 
piezes, the exterior of which are encrusted 
with small crystals. Sp. gr. 5°80, Analysis 
yielded: chromic acid, 10°13; phosphoric 
acid, 9°94; protoxide of lead, 68°33 ; protoxide 
of copper, 7°36 ; protoxide of iron, 2°80 5 water, 
1:16 =99°72. Found at Beresowsk, Urals, 
and apparently related to Laxmannite (q.v.). 


phds-phd-di-am-ide, s. [Pref. phospho-, 
and Eng. diamide.] 


Chem. : Op Ne. Obtained by saturat- 


ing phosphorus pentachloride with ammonia 
gas, and boiling the product with water. It 
is a white powder, insoluble in water, alcohol, 
and oil of turpentine, and resists the action of 
most oxidising agents. 


phos-pho-mon'-am-ide, s. [Pref. phospho-, 
and Eng. monamide.] 

C’em.: N(POY”. Prepared by heating phos- 
phod‘umidé or phosphotriamide without access 
of air. It is a pulverulent substance very 
difficalt to decompose. 


phos-pho’-ni-im, s. 
BEng. (amm)onium.) 
Chem. : -A phosphorus compound, con- 
structed on the ammonium type. 


phosphonium-bases, s. pl. 

Chem.: Compounds of phosphorus with 
basic radicals. They are constructed on the 
type of ammonium, H4,N, and are obtained by 
the action of alcoholic iodides on triphos- 
phines, or by heating to 180° phosphonium- 
jodide with alcoholic iodides, eg., PH4I + 
4CoH;I = 4HI + (CoH5)4PI  (tetraethylphos- 

honium iodide) or phosphethylium iodide. 

hey form a very numerous class, many of 
them containing mixed organic radicals, as 
when iodide of ethylis added to.an ethereal 
solution of trimethylphosphine. Crystals of 
ethyl-trimethylphosphonium iodide ‘are ob- 
tained, (CoH XCH,),P = phosphethy]-trime- 
thylium. 


®phos-phor, s. [PHospreRvs.] 
1. Phosphorus. 


“ Of lambent flame you have whole sheets in a hand- 
ful of phosphor.” —<Addison. 


2. The morning-star, or Lucifer (q.v.). 
“Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night.” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, cxx. 9 
phosphor-bronze, s. An alloy of cop- 
per, tin, and phosphorus capable of being 
made tough and malleable, or hard, according 
to the proportion of the several ingredients, 


phosphor-cacodyl, s. 

Chem, : Po(CH3)4. Diphosphor-tetramethyl. 
A thick oily liquid formed by the -action of 
methylic chloride on calcium phosphide at 
high temperatures, It boils at 250°, and in- 
flames on exposure to the air. 


phos’-phor-ate, v.t. [Eng. phosphor; -ate.] 
To combine or impregnate with phosphorus, 


phos-phor-at-€d, pa. par. & a. 
PHORATE. } 
phosphorated-oil, s. 
Pharm.,&c.: Phosphorus and oil of almonds, 


Sometimes used in minute doses, but is not 
always safe. 


* phds-phor-6-oiis, a. (Eng. phosphor; 
-eows.] The same as PHOSPHORHSCENT (q.V.). 


phos-phor-ésce’, v.i. [Eng. phosphors in- 
cept. verbal suif. -esce (Lat. -esco).] To shine 
as phosphorus ; to be phosphorescent; to 
give out a phosphoric light. 


[Pref. phosph-, and 


[PHos- 


phos-phor-és’-genge, s, [Eng. phosphores- 


cent; -ce.) 


1. The property which many substances and 
organic beinys possess of emitting light under 
certain conditions. 
2. A phosphoric light. 6 
‘A large mumber of substances ... emit in dark. 
‘Ress « phosphorescence. —Ganot : Physics, § 626, 
| Becquerel trac .s tive causes of phos- 
horesceuce: (1) Spontaneous action ; (2) 
levation of temperature; (8) Mechanical 
action, as friction, percussion, or cleavage ; 
(4) Electricity, and 6) Insolation. Examples 
of No. (1) may be seen among plants in cer- 
tain fungals, also at times in decaying wood. 
Among animals, some-of Cuvier’ssub-kin gdom 
Radiata have the power of emitting light 
in the dark, especially if they are disturbed, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, 


phosphodiamide—phosphorous 


and the phosphorescence of the ‘sea in tro- 
pical, and even iat times in temperate cli- 
mates, is attributed to a small infusorial 
animalcule, Noctiluca miliaris (Nocrituca], 
aided by Physalia utriculus, and other Me- 
dusz, Tunicata, Annelids, &c. On land, of 
insects, some millipedes, the female glow- 
worm, and the fireflies, emit light. In the 
glowworm the light is from the under side of 
the terminal segments of the abdomen. In 
the case of various Elateride the phosphores- 
cence is from a small, white, oval spot on 
each side of the thorax. Darwin considers 
that the phosphorescence of insects has heen 
correctly explained by Mr. Belt to be @ signal 
held out to their foes that they are unpalat- 
able. The phosphorescence of fish ina cup- 
board is weil known; also of decayinganimals 
in marshes. Tllustration of No. (2) may be 
seen in certain diamonds and in fluor spar, 
which heated to 300°-400° become luminous, 
Illustrations of No. (3) may be observed in 
phosphorescence when two crystals of quartz 
are rubbed together, or when a lump of sugar 
is broken. 


phoés-phor-és-cent, a. & 8. [PHosPHOR- 
ESCE.} 

A. As adj.: Emitting light under certain 
conditions, [PHOSPHORESCENCE.] 

“We ‘found 'the loch all phosphorescent.”—Ficld, 

Dec. 6, 1884. 
B. As subdst.: A phosphorescent substance. 
“The best phosphorescents are the following: dia- 
monds, fluor-spar, &c.”—Ganot:: Physics, '§ 627. 
phos’-phor-€t-téd, a. [PaospHoraTeD.) 
Combined with phosphorus, containing phos- 
phorus. 

phosphoretted-hydrogen, s. 

Chem.: Phosphide of hydrogen. Obtained 
in three forms, gaseous, liquid, and solid. The 
gaseous phosphide, HzP, is prepared by heating 
hydrated phosphorous acid in‘a small retort, 
It has a highly disagreeable odour of ‘garlic, 
is slightly soluble in water, and burns with 
a brilliant white flame.. Sp..gr. 1:24. Liquid 
phosphide, HgP, is obtained in small quanti- 
ties when phosphide of calcium is treated 
with water. The gas evolved is passed through 
a tube surrounded with a freezing mixture, 
which condenses this compound as a colour- 
less and highly refractive liquid. In contact 
with air it inflames instantly. Solid phosphide, 
HP», formed by the action of light on the 
liquid phosphide, 5H2P = 3H3P + HP, (solid 
phosphide), 


phos-phor-giim’-mite, s. (Pref. phosphor-, 
and Eng. gummite.] |GumMITE.] 


phds-phor’-ie, a. [Eng. phosphor; -ic; Fr. 
phosphorique.} Of or pertaining to phos- 
phorus ; derived or obtained from phosphorus ; 
resembling phosphorus ; phosphorescent, 

“Around the waves’ phosphoric brightness broke.” 

Byron: Corsair, i. 17. 

phosphoric-acid, s. 

1, Chem. : H3P04. Ortho-phosphorie acid. 
A tribasic acid formed by the action of nitric 
acid upon phosphorus, or by the hydration of 
phosphoric anhydride. The product in each 
case is fused to redness in a platinum vessel. 
On cooling, it is obtained as a transparent 
solid mass, in which state it is called glacial 
phosphoric acid. It is very deliquescent, has 
an intensely sour taste, and reddens litmus 
paper. It is not poisonous. 

2. Pharm. : It is given in a very dilute state 
in diabetes and \scrofula. 


phosphoric-bromide, s. 

_ Chem.: PBrs. Prepared by adding bromine 
in excess to tribromide of phosphorus. It-has 
a lemon-yellow colour, and forms rhomboidal 
crystals after fusion, and needles when sub- 
limed. 1+ melis'at a moderate heat to a red 
liquid. 

phosphoric-chloride, s. 

Chem. : PCls. Pentachloride of phosphorus. 
Prepared by the action of chlorine in excess 
on phosphorus or trichloride of phosphorus 
contained in a Wolff’s bottle, and the product 
purified by redistillation ina streamof chlorine, 
It forms a straw-yellow compact mass, but 
can be obtained in rhombic crystals, ‘sublimes 
at 100°, and, under pressure, nielts at 148°. 


Fossa burns in its vapour with a brilliant 
ight. 


phosphoric-ethers, s. pl. 


Chem. : Alcoholic phosphates. ‘Phosphoric 
acid is capable of yielding three forms of 


ethers, mono-, di-, and triphosphoric com- 
pounds, ¢.g.: (1) Mono-, or ae ye 
acid (phosphovinie acid) = (Ce 5)HyPO4. 
Prepared by the action of 95 per cent. -aleohol 
on syrupy phosphoric acid, treating the pro- 
duct with barium carbonate, and adding sul- 

huric acid to the crystals formed, and filter- 
ing. After concentration, it is obtained as 
a colourless viscid oil, having ‘@ sharp scur 
taste. It mixes in all proportions with water, 
alcohol, and ether. (2) Diethyl phosphoric 
acid =(CyH;)2HPO4 Formed when absolute 
alcohol in the gaseous state is brought into 
contact with phosphoric anhydride. It is 
obtained as a syrup, and yields on heating 
phosphoric ether, which may be recognised by 
its odour: (8) Triethyl phosphate=(C2H;5)3P04. 
Obtained by heating phosphate of silver with 
iodide of ethyl to 100°. It 1s a limpid liquid, 
having a characteristic odour, sp. gr. 1°072, 
end boiling at 215°. Soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. 


*phods-phor-ic-al, a, (Eng. phosphoric; 
-al.) The same as PHOSPHORIO (q.V.). 


phos’-phor-ite, s. [Eng. phosphor(ous) 5 suff. 
-ite (Min.).J 
Mineralogy : 
1. A fibrons,coneretionary,and:scaty variety 
of Apatite (q.v.), found at Estremadura, Spain. 
2. The'same’as APATITE (q.V.). 


hds-phér-it'ic, «.  [Eng. phosphorit(e); 
bab 5g Of or pertaining ‘to ‘phosphorite ; re- 
sembling or of the nature of phosphorite. 


phos-phor-ize, v.t. (Eng. phosphor; -tze.] 
To combine or impregnate with phosphorus 5 
to phosphorate. 


hds-phor-0-gén’-ic, a. (Eng. phosphorus, 
z and Gr. yevvaw Coomnab yaake pencil Gene- 
tating phosphorescence. 


phoés-phor’-é-graph, «. A representation 
obtained by phosphorescence, 


phos-phor-6s’-a-mide, s. [Pref. phos- 
phoros(o-), and Eng. amides.) 
Chem. (Pl.): Amides in which three atoms of 
hydrogen are replaced by one atom or phos- 
horus. | Phosphoroso - triamide, NglgP’’, 
ormed by the action of ammonia on tri- 
chloride of phosphorus, is obtained as a white 
mass, and yields on ‘heating a mixture of 
phosphoroso-diamide, NoH3P”, and phos- 
phoroso-monamide, NP’, 


phdés-phér’-d-scope, s. (Eng. phosphorus, 
and Gr. cxoréw (skoped) = to see, to observe.]} 
1, A philosophical toy, consisting of glass 
tubes arranged in a box and contaiuing phos- 
phorescent substances, as the sulphides of 
lime, strontium, barium, &c. When this is ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays or to the light emitted 
by a gas-burner or burning magnesium, and 
then removed to a dark place, each tube ap- 
pears to glow with light of a different colour, 
as red, blue, green, &e. 
2. An instrument devised by Becquerel for 
measuring the duration of phosphorescence in 
different substances, 


phos-phor-0-s6., pref.’ [As if from a Mod, 
Lat. phosphorosus.) Derived from or contain- 
ing phosphorus, 


phos’-phor-oiis, a. (Eng. phosphor; -ouss 
Fr. phosphoreux.) Of or pertaining to phos- 
phorus; of the nature of or obtained from 
phosphorus ; phosphoric, 


phosphorous-acid, s. 

Chem. : Hz3POg. Prepared by adding water 
to the trichloride of phosphorus, PCl3+ 
H,O=H3P03+3HCl. The ‘solution is eva- 
porated to a syrup to-expel the HGl, when 
the phosphorous acid crystallizes on cooling. 
It is very deliquescent, and readily attracts 
oxygen, passing into phosphoric acid. Heated 
in a close vessel, it forms phosphoretted 
hydrogen and phosphoric acid. 


phosphorous-bromide, s, 

_Chem.: PBrg. Prepared by adding small 
pieces of phosphorus to anhydrous bromine, 
To avoid a dangerous explosion, the phos- 
phorus should be added in pieces of not more 
than a quarter of a grain. The product is 
purified from excess of phosphorus by distil- 
lation. It is a colourless, mobile liquid, very 
volatile, aud emits white fumes in the air. 
Does not freeze even at —12°, 


pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


Syrian, sx, o=€; ey=a; qu=kw. 


phosphorous-chlorides, s. pl. 

Chem.: PCls. Prepared by passing dry 
chlorine gas over phosphorus in a tubulated 
retort gently heated on a.sand bath. The tri- 
chloride condenses in the receiver, from which 
it can be obtained by rectitication. It is a 
thin, colourless liquid, boiling at 78°, and 
having a sp. gr. of 1°61. It acts upon alco- 
hols, ethers, and acids, forming chlorides of 
the radicals, and nitrous acid decomposes it 
with violent explosion, 


phosphorous-chloronitride, s. 

Chem. : P3N3Clg. Prepared by saturating 
pentachloride of phosphorus with dry ammo- 
niacal gas, and distilling the white mass pro- 
duced with water. The crystals which con- 
dense in the receiver are recrystallized from 
hot ether, It separates in trimetric crystals, 
Which melt at 110°, boil at 240°, dissolve 
easily in alcohol, ether, and benzene, but are 
insoluble in water. 


phosphorous-ethers, s. pl. 

Chem. : Phosphites of the alcohol radicals. 
Phosphorous acid is capable of forming mono-, 
di-, and tri-phosphorous ethers. (1) Ethyl- 
oe myer es acid, (CoH s)E2P Os. Prepared 

the action of trichloride of phosphorus on 
hol. It is scarcely known in the free 
state, but its barium salt can be obtained in 
crystals, (C)H;)BaPO. 
ge ag (CoH HPC 503, is not known 
the free stute. Its potassie salt, 


of diethylic-ethylphosphite and decomposin 
the Lenin <P exe with tasie sulphate () 
Diethylie hosphi 

Prepared by the 1 action of Sides Sethoe. 
phorus on ethylate of sodium. It is a neutral, 
oily liquid of very offensive odour. Sp. gr. 
1°075, and boiling-point= 190°. Soluble in 
alcohol, ether, water. 


° * -phor, s.  {Lat., 

R= ) = bringing or 
ving light; das (phds)= light, and ¢opds 
oros) = bringing dépa ere = to bring; 

. phosphore ; Sp. & Ital. sosforo.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The morning-star; Phos- 
phor (q-v.) 

2. Chem. : Symbol P; at. wt. = 31. A non- 
metallic pentad element. Found in a state 
of combination in the unstratified rocks, the 
soil, the organism of plants, and the bodies of 
animals. Discovered by Brandt in 1669. It 
is prepared from "tear calcined bones by 
treating them with two-thirds of their weight 
of sulphuric acid diluted with water, evaporat- 
ing the liquid portion, and, after mixing with 
charcoal, desiccating by heating in an iron 
vessel. The dry mass is then introduced 
into a stone retort, heated, and the phos- 
phorus, evolved collected under water. It 
resembles imperfectly. bleached wax, is soft 
and flexible at common temperatures ; sp. gr. 
1°77 ; vapour density, 4°35 ; melts at 42°2°, and 
boils at 287°. On cooling, it sometimes forms 
dodecahedral crystals. It isinsoluble in water, 
and is kept in that liquid, but dissolves in 
native naphtha and bisulphide of carbon ; is 
very inflammable, and sometimes takes fire 
from the heat of the hand. A remarkable 
re Dh ot under hen oy of — 

ous phosphorus, prepare y exposing 
men Sueploras to 250° for hiey licare 
It is a reddish-brown infusible substance, in- 
soluble in bisulphide of carbon; sp. gr. 2°059 
to 2'106. Itis not luminous in the dark, and 
can be reconverted into ordinary phosphorus 
when heated to 260°. Used on a very large 
seale in the preparation of safety matches. 
[BoLoana-PHOsPHORUS.] 

3. Pharm. ; It has been given in small doses 
in intercostal and trigeminal neuralgia, psori- 
asis, eczema, and goitre ; but even in minute 
doses it is dangerous. In larger ones it pro- 
duces jaundice, vomiting, hemorrhage, and 
death, 

{J Canton’s Phosphorus: 

Chem. : CaS. Calcium sulphide. A white 
amorphous substance, obtained, by heating in 
a close vessel, a mixture of three parts oyster- 
shells and one part sublimed sulphur. It is 
Juminous in the dark. Named from John 
Canton, F.R.S. (1718-1772), an electrician and 
physicist. 


phosphorus-oxides, s. pl. 


Chem. : Compounds. of phosphorus with 
oxygen. Phdsphorns sub-oxide, P40, is formed 


boil, b6p ; pout, j5wl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; 
ee herrea =tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, 


phosphorus—photoengraving 


passing a current of air through ryelted 
phosphorus kept under water. It is solid, 
orange-coloured, and is rapidly converted into 
hosphorous acid. Phosphorous anhydride, 
203, is obtained as a white powder by burn- 
ing phosphorus in a limited supply of dry air. 
Phosphorie anhydride, P O05, formed when 
dry atmospheric air is passed over burning 
pooapsorss contained in a suitable apparatus, 
$ is obtained as a snow-like powder, having a 
great attraction for water. When thrown into 
the latter, it combines with explosive vio- 
lence. It is readily volatilized. 


phosphorus-paste, s. <A poisonous 
compound for the destruction of rats, mive, 
eockroaches, &e. 


phosphorus-pill, s. 

Pharm. : Phosphorus two grains, balsam of 
Tolu 120 grains, yellow wax 60 grains. Dose, 
three to six grains. [PHospnorus.] 


phosphorus-poisoning, s. 

Chem. : Phosphorus, especially when finely 
divided, is highly poisonous. Fatal effects 
are sometimes produced by very small doses, 
the use of ‘11 grain having ended fatally. 
Some hours often elapse before the worst 
symptoms appear, consisting generally of a 
burning pain, vomiting, and, after two or 
three days, jaundice, and large effusion of 
blood. It is not very amenable to antidotes 
unless they are applied at.an early stage, but 
an emetic should at once be administered, 
in the form of 10 , sg sulphate of zine or 
80 grains of powdered ipecacuanha, or, if 
these are not at hand, some mustard in hot 
water. One dram of French oil of turpentine 
should then be given floating on water, and 
repeated in half-dram doses every half-hour 
for some time. 


phés-pho-tri-am-ide, s. [Pref. phospho-, 
and Eng, triamide.] 


Chem. : eo LNs Obtained by passing 


dry ammoniacal gas into a solution of phos- 
phorus oxychloride, 4nd treating the product 
with water. It is a snow white, amorphous 
substance, insoluble in boiling water, potash- 
ley, or dilute acids, and very slowly decom- 
post by boiling with nitric or hydrochloric 
aci 


phoés-phu-ran’-y-lite, s. [Bng. phosph(or- 
ous); wran(iwm); y connect., and Gr. AiGos 
(l ) = stone. } 

Min. : A mineral occurring as microscopic 
rectangular tables, forming an encrustation on 
a granitic rock, in Mitchell Co., North Caro- 
lina. Colour, lemon-yellow. An analysis 
yielded: phosphoric acid, 11°30 ; protoxide of 
uranium, 71°73 ; protoxide of lead, 4°40; water, 
10°48 = 97°91. educting the lead as cerus- 
ite, the formula is (UOg)gP20g+6 aq. 


phot-al’-gia, s. Pain caused by light. 


phot-é-ryth-rime, s. (Pref. phot-, and Eng. 
erythrine.) 

Chem.: A soluble red colouring matter, 
obtained by treating an alcoholic solution of 
photocyanine with chlorine, bromine,or iodine, 
and then with reducing agents; or by ex- 

sing photocyanine to strong sunlight. It 
is unaltered by dilute alkalis, but changed to 
violet by dilute acids, 


pho'-tic, a, Pertaining to light. 


pho'-ti-cite, phd-ti-zite, s. (Gr. dwrigw 
(phétizd) = to give light; suff. -ite; Ger. 
photizit.) 
Min.: An altered Rhodonite (q.v.), con- 
taining 11-14 per cent. of carbonic acid, and 
some water. Found at Elbingerode, Hartz. 


pho’-tics, s. 

Nat, Science : That department which treats 
of light. The term originated in the United 
States Patent. Office, and is there applied to 
that. class of mechanical inventions embracing 
illuminating apparatus generally. 


pho-tin-i-a, s. (Gr. dwrewds (photeinos) = 
shining; referring to the bright, glossy leaves. ] 
Bot.: A genus of Pomacee. Handsome 
shrubs, with corymhs of white flowers, from 
Nepaul, China, and California. The bark of 
Photinia dubia is used in Nepaul to dye searlet. 


6-td-, pref. [Gr. dds (phds), genit. durds 
Dae te Pit | pirtai tog or relating to 
light. 
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pho'-to, s. [A contract. of photograph, s, 

(a.vs}) A photograph ; a photographie pic: 
pho-to-chém’-ic-al, a. ef. photo-, and 
Eug. chemical ( kan pe to’ the 
chemical action of light, 


pho-to-chém’-is-try, s. [Pref. photo-, and 
Eng. chemistry.) The department of chemis- 


try which treats of the action of li 
different substances, mire 


pho-td-chré-mAt'-ic, a. (Pref. photo-, and 
Eng. chromatic; Fr. photochromatique.) Of or 
belonging to the attempted production of 
colours by means of photography. 


pho-té-chro-mé-lith’-6.graiph, + A 
chromolithograph produced by photographic 
process. 


pho-té-chrom-y, s. (Pref. photo, and Gr. 
Xp@pa (chréma) = colour.) Photography in 
colours, [PHoTOGRAPHY.) 


pho-té-chron’-d-graph, ». An instru- 
ment for taking photochronographie pictures, 
or a picture so taken. 


pho-to-cdl’-16-type, s. (Pref. photo-, and 
Eng. collotype.) A process of printing from 
the surface of a film of gelatine, based upon 
the fact that gelatine, exposed to light, in the 
presence of an alkaline bichromate, loses its 
power of absorbing water. A piece of plate- 
= is coated thickly with a solution of gela- 
ine and) potassium bichromate, dried in the 
dark, and exposed to light under a reversed po- 
sitive. It is next turned over and exposed, 
through the glass, to diffused light for a short 
time to diminish the swelltng caused by the 
subsequent wetting. After well washing to 
remove the superfluous bichromate, it is rolled 
with greasy ink, which only adheres perfectly 
to the parts which have not absorbed water, 
and to the others in proportion to their dry- 
ness. The subsequent manipulations are asin 
lithography. 


pho-té-cray’-dn, s. A photograph resem- 
bling a crayon sketch, or a picture finished in 
crayons upon a photographic groundwork. 


pho-té-cy’-a-nime, s. [Pref. photo-, and 
Eng. cyanine.) 
Chem. : A blue colouring matter, produced 
by the action of oxidizing agents in sunshine 
on cyanine. 


phG-to-é-lée’-tric, a. [Pref. photo-, and 
Eng. electric (q.v.).] Acting by the combined 
operation of light and electricity ; producing 
light by means of electricity. Applied to ap- 
revi for taking photographs by electric 
ight, and to a lamp whose illuminating 
power is produced by electricity. 


photoelectric-microscope, s. A mi- 
eroscope illuminated by the electric light so 
that the image of the magnitied body can be 
thrown on a screen in a darkened room, 


ho-to--lée’-tré-type, s. [Pref. photo-, 
9 Eng. electrotype (q.v.).} A block made 
mainly with the aid of photography and of 
the electrotyping process, and which can be 
printed with type like a woodcut. A photo- 
graphic negative of the subject required is 
rinted on a film of gelatine which has been 
reated with bichromate of potash, to render 
it sensitive to the action of light. Those 
parts on which the light has not acted are 
soluble in water, and are washed away, leavin 
the printed parts that are insoluble in relief. 
From this relief a mould in wax is taken, and 
an electrotype made in the usual way. 


ae afhaet e s. [Pref. photo-, and 
Eng. engraving (q.v.). 
1. Aterm applied to processes for producing 
rinting blocks or plates by photography. 
The most commonly employed proces’ is to 
coat a metal plate with a thin film of asphal- 
tum, and expose it to light under a reversed 
positive. The picture is next developed by 
dissolving away the parts of the asphaltum 
not acted upon by the light, and the plate is 
subsequently etched in the nsual way. This 
rocess is sometimes called Photo-aquatint, 
he second method is more elaborate. A film 
of bichromatized gelatine, on a sheet of glass 
or a copper plate, is exposed under a photo- 
graphic negative, and the imprinted portions 
which are soluble in water washed away, 
leaving the printed parts in relief. The plate 
with the relief is next coated with a film of 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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silver by electro-deposition, and placed in an 
ordinary electrotyping bath, in which it is 
allowed to remain until a shell of copper from 
one-sixteenth to on2-eighth of an inch tuick 
(according to size of plate) is formed. This, 
after the rough excrescences have been removed 
by tiling, becomes the printing plate. It can 
be worked upon by au engraver, if neces- 
sary, to remove photographic defects, and 
is printed at a copper-plate press, When 
arelief block is reqtured, @ reversed negative 
is used to print from, and the etching is carried 
to a much greater extent. Obviously these 
processes will only answer for subjects in 
black and white, no satisfactory method of 
translating the half tones of a photograph into 
an ordinary printing block or plate, having 
yet (1885) become public property. [PHoTo- 
GRAVURE, PHUOTOELECTROTYPE. } 

2. The process of making photoelectro- 
types. [PHOTOGRAVURE.] 


pho-to-étch’-Ing, s. [PHOTOENGRAVING.] 


+ pho-to-gal-van'-6-graph, s. _[Pref. 
photo-, and Kng. galvanograph (q.v.).] [PHoTo- 
ELECTROTYPE. | 


+ pho-to-gal-vain-dg’-ra-phy, s. (Pref. 
photo-, and Eng. galvanography.] The process 
of making photoelectroty pes. 


pho-to-gén, s. [Pref. photo-, and Gr. yervdw 
(gennud) = to produce.) 

Chem.: A term applied to the light hydro- 
earbon oils obtained by distilling coal, shale, 
peat, &c., at low temperatures; aud used fo 
burning in lamps. (Watts.) : 


pho’-*o-géne, s. [PHorocen.] The genera- 
tion of a more or less continued impression 
or picture on the retiua, aud the delay in the 
obliteration of it. 


pho-to-gén’-é-sis, s. [PHoroceny.] 


* pho-to-gén-ic, a. [Eng. photogen(y) ; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to photogeny, or to photo- 
genesis. 


* pho-tog’-én-Y, s. [PHotocEN.] The same 
as PHOTOGRAPHY (q.V.). 


pho-to-glyph’-ic, a. [Eng. photoglyph(y); 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to photoglyphy. 


photoglyphic- engraving, photo- 
slyptic engraving, s. A process of pho- 

etching invented by Fox Talbot, in which a 
metal plate, coated with gelatine sensitized 
with bichromate of potash, is exposed to 
light under a negative. It is then dusted 
with finely-powdered copal, and warmed until 
this is melted. When cold, it is covered with 
a suitable etching fluid, which soaks through 
the portions of the film not acted upon by 
light and attacks the plate underneath, 


pho-tog’-ly-phy, s. (Pref. photo-, and Gr. 
AIGw (glupho) = to engrave.] The same as 
'HOTOGLY PHIC-ENGRAVING (q.V.). 


pho-té-glyp’-tic, a. [PHoroctypaic.] 


* pho'-to-gram, s. (Pref. photo-, and Gr. ypdu- 
na (gramma) =a letter, a drawing.] A pho- 
tographic picture; a photograph. 


pho’ to-griph, s. [PHorocrapny.] A repre- 
sentati nm or picture of an object obtained by 
means of photography. 
“ In the nope of finding many a sweet little spot for 
&@ photograph.” —Field, Dec. 6, 1884. 
4] There is a copyright in photographs 
which is regulated by 25 & 26 Vict., c. 63. 


pho’-to-graph, v.t. & i. [PHoroaRaPH.] 
A. Trans. : To take a picture or likeness of 
by means of photography. 
“ They landed in the h f phot i 
the ancleut tombstonea."- Field, Dec 6 ieee ne 
B. Intrans.: To practise photography ; to 
take photographs. : 


pho-tog’-ra-phér, s.  [Eng. photograph; 
-er.} One who takes pictures by means of 
photography. 
““Who has lately come out as a most enthusiastic 
photographer.’ —Field, Dec. 6, 1884. 


pho-to graph’ ic, * pho-td-graph’-ic- 
al, a. (Eng. photograph(y); -ic, -icul.] 
Pertaining or relating to photography ; ob- 
tained by means of photography; used in 
photography. 


“A dark place in which to change the photographi 
plates."—Field, Dec. 6, 1884. gS hicks. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, her, thére; pine, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce 


photoetching--photologist 


photographic-micrometer, s. A sys- 
tem of opaque or transparent lines for use 


in the focus of the eye-glass of a telescope or } 


micrometer (q.v.), reduced by photography 
from a large aud well detined drawing. 


photographic-printing, s. 
Photoy.: The process of obtaining proofs 
from negatives. 


ho-to-graph’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. photo- 
Bi innton: A By the means or aid of 
photography. 


“The employment of photographically produced 
slides.’'—Cussell's Technical Educutor, pt. xi. p. 275. 


* pho-tog’-ra-phist, s. (Eng. photogruph ; 
-ist.]) A photographer. 


pho-td-graph-dm’-é-tér, s. [Eng. photo- 
graph ; 0 conuective, and Eng. meter.) 

Photog. : Au instrument for determining the 
sensibility of each tablet employed in the 
photographic process, in respect to the 
amount of luminous and chemical radiation. 
(Amer.) 


pho-tdg’-ra-phy, s. [Pref. photo-, and Gr. 
ypadw (grupho) = to write; Fr, photographie.) 


The art of producing pictures by the action : 


of certain sensitive substances, under the in- 
fluence of light. It may be said to have sprung 
from the discovery, some three hundred years 
ago, that the luna cornea of the alchemists— 
i.e., fused silver chloride—would darken on 
exposure to light. Nothing more was known 
until in 1777 Scheele, the Swedish chemist, 
noticed that the power which produc d this 
darkening resided chiefly in the violet end 
of tke solar spectrum. In 1802 Thomas 
Wedgwood published his method of taking 
profiles, upon paper or white leather treated 
with nitrate of silver, and exposed to the 
light of the sun under the object to be re- 
presented. For many years no method was 
known of fixing the picture, i.¢., of dissolving 
away the unaltered sensitive salt; but the 
difficulty was eveutually overcome by Sir 
John Herschel, when he suggested the use 
of hyposulphite (thiosulphate) of soda, a 
salt now used for the same purpose in 
hundreds of tons. M. Niepce was the first 
worker with bitumen of Judea, which loses 
its solubility in certain media when ex- 
posed to the light, and his method has since 
been enormously developed as the basis of 
photvetching, and many other processes. The 
year 1839 was one of paramount importance 
in the history of photography, for then Henry 
Fox Talbot published his calotype process, in 
which paper, having on its surface chloride of 
silver, Was exposed in a camera obscura (q.V.), 
aud the image developed by a solution of 
gallic acid. The discovery of this kind of 
development, which marks an epoch in the 
history of photography, is due to the Rev. J. 
B. Reade. The pictures so produced were 
negatives (q.v.), and from them positives were 
obtained by exposing to light, under them, 
another sensitive sheet. The substitution, in 
the next year, of silver iodide for chloride, 
greatly improved the process, which was now 
thoroughly workable, and by its means many 
beautiful results have been obtained. In the 
same year, Mungo Ponton observed tlie sen- 
sitiveness to light of paper containing bi- 
chromate of potash. This phenomenon, the 
true nature of which was explained by 
Becquerel in 1840, has given birth to the 
carbon process, the. Woodburytype (q.v.), 
and many others. The world-famous Da- 
gucrreotype process was also published in 
1839, a tilm of silver iodide on a plate of 
silvered copper, being the sensitive material, 
the pictures on which were developed by 
the vapour of mercury. This process is 
still used for making photographs from which 
accurate measurements are to be taken. 
In 1850 the art of photography was greatly 
advanced by the introduction of Mr. Scott 
Archer’s process, in which the sensitive 
iodide and bromide of silver are held in a 
film of collodion, on glass, the image being de- 
veloped with pyrogallic acid, or a ferrous salt. 
The next great step forward was the adoption 
of alkaline development for dry plates. The 
collodion process (q.v.) still hols its own 
for many purposes, and was universally em- 
ployed until a few years ago, when the art was 
once more completely revolutionised by the 
introduction of gelatine, which may be spread 
either upon glass or paper, as a medium for 
holding the sensitive salts. The sensitiveness 
of these gelatine plates is so great that photo- 


graphs of express trains in motion, leaping 
horses, and birds on the wing are of every day 
occurrence. ‘the application of photography 
to astronomy has been attended, of late years, 
with truly remarkable results, for we have 
now pictures of every object in the heavens, 
from the nebula in Orion to the spots upon 
the face of the sun himself. Photographs in 
colour, upon silver chloride, have been exhib- 
ited, though no means are yet known of fixing 
the results. But upon the solution of this 
problem, many master-minds are even now at 
work. [CALOTYPE, CAMERA-OBSCURA, CARBON® 
PRINTING, COLLODION- PROCESS, HELIOTYPE, 
PLATINOTYPE, PosITIVE, R@NTGEN’S METHOD, 
SILVER-PRINTING,STANNOTYPE, WOODBURYTYPE. 


pho’-t6-gra-vire, s. [Fr.] A term 
applied to methods of producing, by photo-~ 
graphy, plates for printing in @ copper-plate 
press. The processes are kept secret; but, 
in one of them, the translation of photo- 
graphic half-tones into the corresponding 
grain required for printing, is said to be 
effected by the aid of a sulistance which crys- 
tallizes when exposed to light, the size of the 
erystals depending upon the amount of light 
they receive. Such a substance, exposed under 
a negative, will give a surface, the grain of 
which will exactly correspond with the lights 
and shades of the picture, and from which an 
electrotype can be made for printing purposes. 


pho-to-gra-viire’, v.f. & i. [PHoTocRa- 
VURE, s.] To produce by the method of photo- 
gravure. 


“ These will be photogravured-and issued later in the 
year."—Literury World, July 31, 1885. 


pho-to-he’-li-o-graph, s. [ Pref. photo-, and 
Eng. heliograph (q.v.).] An instrument made 
for the British government by Dallmeyer, 
tor photographing transits of Venus. i 
consists of a telescope, mounted for photo- 
graphy on an equatorial stand, and actuated 
by suitable clock-work. It is about eight 
feet in length, and has an object-glass of four 
inches in diameter and five feet focal length. 


photointaglio (as pho-to-in-tal’-yo), s 
(Pref. photo-, and Eng., &c. intaglio.]) (See 
compound.) 


photointaglio-engraving, s. [PHoTo- 
ENGRAVING. ] 


pho’-to-lite, s. [Gr. dwrigw (photizs) = to 
give light, and Ac@os (lithos) = stone ; Ger. 
photolith.) 
Min.: A name given to Pectolite (q.v.), b 
Breithaupt, because it sometimes emits ligh' 
when broken in the dark, 


pho-to-lith’-d-graph, s. (Pref. photo-, and 

Eng. lithograph (q.v.).] A picture produced 
by photohthography. 

** Joseph Dixon, 1854, was the first to use organic 


matter and biclromate upon stone to produce a photo 
lithograph.”—Knight : Dict. Mechanics. 


pho-to-lith-d-graph’-ic, a.\ 
and Eng. ‘lithographic (q.v.).} 
or obtained by photolithography. 

“ All successful photolithographic work being ae 


pendent upon the transfer-process."—Anijht: Diet, 
Mechanics, 


pho-to-li-thog-ra-phy, s. [Pref. photo- 
and Eng. lithography Pod A mode of pro- 
ducing by photographic means designs upon 
stones, from which impressions may he obe 
tained in the ordinary lithographic press, A 
sheet of suitalle paper is coated with gelatine 
containing bichromate of potash, and exposed 
under a negative. The surface is then inked 
with lithographic transfer ink. The paper is 
next floated, face upwards, in hot water, until 
the unaltered gelatine swells ; then the super- 
fluous ink and soluble gelatine are removed hy 
gentle sponging with hot water. The resultant 
linage is transferred to stone and pritted by 
lithography (q.v.). There are other metlods: 
in some the stone itself is coated with sensitive 
gelatine; or an exposed sheet. of paper coated 
with gum arabic and bichromate of potash may 
be damped and transferred to the stone at once, 
The gun not rendered insoluble by the action 
of light adheres to the stone. The ink subse- 
quently applied only adheres where there is 
ho gum. Proofs are taken by lithography. 


ph5-td-16% -ic, pho-t6-15’-ic-al, a. (Eng, 
photolog(y) ; -ic, -iwal.| Of or pertaining to 
photology or the doctrine of light. 


pho-t6l'-6-gist, s. [Eng. photolog(y); -ist.] 
One who studies or is versed in photology. 


ef. photo-, 
ertaining to 


sire, sir, martne; gd, pdt, 
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pho t5l'-6-ZY, s. (Pref. photo-, and Gr. Adyos 
(logos) =a word, a discourse.) The doctrine 
or science of light ; optics. 


pho-to-mag’-nét-ism, s. [Pref. photo-, and 
Eng. miguetisic (q.v.).) The relation of may- 
netism to light, 


pho-to mé-chan-ic-al, a. [Pref. photo-, 
and Eng. mechanical.) A terin applied to 
methods of printing from blocks or plates 
made by photography. (PHOTOELECTROTYPE, 
PHOTOENGRAVING, PHOTOGRAVURE.] 


pho-tém’-é-tér, s. (Pref. photo-, and Eng. 
1, A contrivance for computing the rela- 
tive intensities of lights. In Bunsen’s photo- 
meter a screen of white paper, having a spot 
of grease in the middle, is placed between the 
two lights to be compared, which are then 
moved backwards or forwards until the trans- 
nt spot is invisible from either side. The 
tensities of the two lights differ as the 
eqnares of their distances from the screen. 
Anotuer method of photometry depends upon 
eomparing the intensity of two shadows cast 
by different lights. 


2. An actinometer. 
pho-té-mét’— pho-té-mit-ric-al, a. 
(Eng. photomet ; -te, -ical.) Pertaining to 
or obhsinad by rh Fy al — 


pho-té m5-tri-cian, . photometric ; 
-ian.) One engaged in the leet measure- 
ment of light. 


pho-tom’-é-try, s. (PHoromerer.] The act or 
» process of measuring the relative amount or 
tensity of light emitted by different sources. 
pho-to-mi’-cré-graph, s. [Pret photo-, 
and Eng. microgre ph (q.v.).] photograph 
of an object as seen under the microscupe. 


oA cn ch cag s. [Pref photo-, 
et Eng. micrography vd) e art of pro- 
ducing photographs objects under the 


* microscope. 
pho t6-néph 6-graph, s. An apparatus 
for taking simnitaneous photographs of a cloud 


from two different points on the rth. 
pho-té-pho-bi-a, s. rref photo-, and Gr. 
0Bos ( phobos) > her} . 
Pathol. : Dread or intolerance of light. 


pho'-té-phone, s. [Pref. photo-, and Gr. 
$e (phdné) = sound, a voive.} An instru- 
ment for commnnicating sounds by the agency 
of a beam of light. It depends upon the fact 
that the resistance offered by the metal 
selenium to the of a current of elec- 
tricity varies in proportion to the intensity of 
the light which may be falling upon it. A 
rallel beam of powerful light is reflected 
m a silverel diaphragm, and received ina 
paraboloidal mirror, in the focus of which is 
a selenium “cell,” connected with a battery 
and Bell telephone. Any sounds which cause 
the diaphragm to vibrate produce a corte- 
sponding variation in the reflected light, 
which in its turn alters the resistance of the 
selenium cell to the current from the battery, 
and so reproduces in the telephone the 
original sounds. 


6-td-phon’-ic, a. [Eng. photophon(e) ; -ic.] 
Pitas to or produced by the photophone. 


pho-tdph’-6-ny, s. [Eng. photophon(e); -y.] 


The art, practice, or cperation of using the 


photophone. 
0'-tdp-sy, pho-tdp’-si-a, s. (Pref. photo- 
coat egret any = sight. ] 


Puthol.: An affection of the eye, causing 
the patient to see lines, flashes of light, &c. 


0'-td-ré-liéf, s. [Pref. photo-, and Eng. 
relief (q.v.).] A photograph in which the 
lights an.| shades are represented by elevations 
or depressions of its surface. 


phd-to-sin’-td-nin, s. (Pref. photo-, and 
Eng. santonin.) . 

Chem, ? H . A neutral substance 
produced Sie dotonged action of light on 
an alcoholic solution of santonin, Itis trans- 

rent, “olourless, odonrless, and crystallizes 

sqnare plates, insoluble in cold water, 
slightly soluble in boiling water. very soluble 
im aleohol and ether, the solutions having a 
Divter taste. 


boul, bor: pat, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; £0, & 
cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, 


‘pho-té -zine’-6- graph, s. 


photology—phrase 


t pho’-to-scdpe, s. (Pref. photo-, and Gr, 
oKoreéw (skuped) = to see, to observe.) An in- 
striiment or apparatus for exhibiting photo- 
graphs, 

pho-to-sciilp’-ture, s. [Pref. photo-, and 

Eng. sculpture (q.v.).) A ras for producing 

statuettes by the aid of photography, invented 

by M. Villéme, a French sculptor, The 
model stands, in a studio of special construc- 
tion, in the centre of a circle of twenty-four 
cameras, by all of which he is photographed 
at the same moment. The twenty-four ne- 
gatives are then projected in succession upon 
a@ screen by means of an optical lantern, 
and the artist goes over the outline ef each 
with the tracer of a pantograph, a cutting 
tool acting upon a lump of modelling clay 
mounted upon a turntable, being substituted 
for the usual ae After each photograph 
is gone over, the clay is turned through fifteen 
degrees, and when a complete revolution has 
been effected, it is removed and finished by 


pho'-td-sphére, s. [Pref. photo-, and Eng. 
sphere (q.v.).) 

Astron.: A luminous envelope believed 
to completely surround the sun within an 
outer environment of a dense atmosphere. It 
is from the photosphere that light and heat 
are radiated. Used more rarely of the fixed 
stars. 


phko'-té-type, s. (Pref. photo-, and Eng. type.] 


A block produced by any phototypographic 
process, 


pho-té-ty-pd-graph’-{e, a. (Eng. photo- 
as gy ); -ic.] Pertaining to phototypo- 
graphy. 


pho-to-ty-pog’-riph-y, s. (Pref. photo-, 
and Eng. typography.) 

Photog.: A general term for processes in 
which sun-pictures, or light-pictures, as the 
name indicates, are made printing-surfaces 
and thus become the means of multiplying 
pictures. [PHOTORLECTROTYPE.] 


pha-td-ty-py, »s. (Eng. phototyp(e); -y.] The 
art or process of producing photutypes, 
* pho-to-vit’-rd-type, s. [Pref. photo-, and 
ng. vitrotype (q.v.).} A light-picture printed 
on glass. 


* pho-to-xy-log”-ra-phy (x sz), s. [Pref. 
ry and Eng. zylography (q.v.). the pre: 
cess of producing an image of an object 
on wood, by photography, for the use of the 
wood engraver. 


A plate or 
picture produced by photuzincography. 


pho-td-zin-cé-graphIc, a. (Eng. photo-' 


zincograph(y); -ic.|) Pertaining to or ob- 
tained by photozincography. 


ph5-t6-zin-cdg’-ra-phy, s. [Pref. photo-, 
and Eng. 2 Ny (q.v.).] A — ot 
photolithography in which a zine plate is sub- 
stituted for & fithographio stone, 


t phric’-té-mys, s. (Gr. ppaxrés (phraktos)= 
fenced, protected, verb. adj. from dpacow 
(phrassd) = to fence in, and pis (mus) =a 
mouse.] 


Zool. : Peters’ name for Lophiomys (q.v.). 


hrig’- s. (Gr. dpayua (phragma) = a 
* fence ; ee lhe area an $0 ave 
Botany: 
1. A spurious dissepiment nob formed by 
the edges of carpels in fruits, 
2. Any partition. 


phraig’-ma-cone, s. [PHRAGMOCONE.] 


phrag-ma-to~bi-a, s. [Gr. bpdéyna (phrag- 
ma) genil. dpdyparos (phragmatos) = a fence, 
and fidw (bi0d) = to live. (Agassiz.)] 
Entom.: A genus of Moths, family Che- 
lonidw. Phragmatobia fuliginosa is the Ruby 
Tiger Moth (q.v.). 


phrig-mi-tés, s. [Lat., from Gr. ppaynims 
(phragmités), as adj. = of or for a fence, grow- 
ing in hedges; as subst. = Phragmites com- 
munis, (See def.)] 

1. Rot.: Reed; a genus of grasses, tribe 
Arundinee. Spikelets panicled, four to 
six flowered, those above perfect, the lower 
one with stamens only; all enveloped in silky 
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hairs; palea short, two nerved. Kuows 
species five. One, Phragmites communis, the 

ommon Reed, is British. It is from six to 
ten feet high, and occurs on the margins of 
lakes, in rivers, &c., flowering in July and 
August. The hard seeds of P. arundinacea 
and P. Calamagrostis were once believed to 
be strengthening and diuretic. Their roots 
hold together the soil of river banks. In 
Cashmere the first species is given to cattle, 
and sandals are made from its stems, 


2. Palewobot.: Occurs in the Miocene. 


phrig’-mdé¢-ér-as, s. (Gr. dpayuds (phrag- 
mos) = a shutting, a blocking, a hedge, and 
xépas (keras) = a horn.] 
* Paleont.: A genus of Orthoceratide, with a 
curved and laterally compressed shell ; siph- 
uncle very large. Kuown species fifteen, from 
the Lower Silurian to the Carboniferous, 


phrig’-m6-cone, phrig’-ma-cone, «. 
(Gr. dpaypds esl, Ser: =a hedge an en- 
closure, and Kavos (kénos) = a cone.) 
Compar. Anat. : The chambered cone of the 
shell of a belemnite. 


phrag-mé6-tri-cha’-¢é-i, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
ee ne Lat. mase, pl. adj. suff. 


Bot.: A swb-order of Coniomycetous Fungi. 
Conceptacles horny, rarely membranous, con- 
sisting of little globular, or cup-shaped bodies 
lined with filaments, terminating in simple 
or septate spores. Found on bark of trees, on 
dry twigs, or leaves. Eight genera are British. 


phrag-m6t’-rich-tim, s. [Gr. dpayuds 
(phragmos) = a hedge, aud Opéé (thriz), genit. 
tprxos (trichos) = hair.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the Phragmo- 
trichacei ica The species grow on the 
spruce-fir, the poplar, the maple, &c, 


phraise, v.i. {Etym. doubtful, but prob. the 
same as phrase, v.] To use coaxing, wheedling, 
or cajoling langnage; to coax. (Scotch.) 

“It was a bletherin’ phraisin’ chield.”—Scott: Rod 
Roy, ch. xxii. a 

phras~al, a. [Eng. phras(e); al.] Pertaining 
to or of the nature of a phrase; consisting of 
a phrase. 

“ We are obliged to transiate a flexional Greek ad- 
verb by a phrasal English one,”"—Zarle: English Phil- 
ology, § 445. 

phrase, s. [Fr., from Lat. phrasis ; Gr. ppaovs 
(phrasis) = a speaking, speech, a phrase; 
ppagw (phrazd) = to speak.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A brief expression or part of a sentence ; 
two or more words forming an expression by 
themselves, or being a part of a sentence, 

“The two phrases really meant the same thing."— 
Macaulay: Hiss. Eng., ch. xi. 

2. An idiom; a peculiar or characteristic 
expression. 

* Would you, a Saab of your native tongue, 

In foreign words and broken phrases speak ?” 
Francis: Horace ; Satires, L 10, 

*3. Manner of language ; style of lai. guage 

or expression. 


> 


“ Thou speakest 
In better phrase and manner thun thon didst,” 
Shaukesp.: Lear, iv. & 


II. Music: A short part of a composition 
oceupying a distinet rhythmical period of 
from two to four bars, but sometimes ex- 
tended to tive, and even more, Two phrases 
generally make up a sentence closed by a per 
fect cadence. 


phrase-book, s. A book in which the 
phrases or idioms of a language are collected 
and explained. 


“To write from a model, not from dictionaries or 
phrase-books.”—Blackie; Self/-Culture, p. 36. 


phrase, v.t. & i. [PuRase, s.] 

A. Trans. : To style, to call; to express in 
words or a phrase, 

“ As Homer has phras'd it, he look’d like a God.” 

Byrom: Epistle to G. Loyd, Keg. 

B. Intransitive: 

*1, Ord, Lang.: To make use of peculiar 
phrases or expressions. 

“So Saint Cyprian phraseth, to expresse effeminate, 
womanish, wanton, dishonest, uimioall gesturea."— 
Prynne : 2 Histrio-Mastir, il, 2. 

2. Music: To render music properly with 
reference to its melodie form; to bring into 
due prominence the grouping of tones inte 
figures, phrases, sentences, &c. 


“The same coarseness, slovenliness in phrasing.” — 
Athenaum, Feb, 18, 1882, 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =% 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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* phrase-léss, a. (Eng. phrase, 8.5 
Indeséribable; beyond description. 
“ O then advance of yours that phraseless hand.” 
Shakesp. ; Lover's Complaint, 226, 
* phrase’-man, s. [Eng. phrase, and man.] 
‘A user of phrases ; a phraseologist ; one who 
habitually uses mere nimeaning phrases, sen- 
tences, or the like. (Coleridge: Fears in Soli- 
tude.) 


phras'-é-d-grim, s. (Eng. phrase; 0 con- 
nective, and suff. -gram.] 
Phonog. : A combination of shorthand char- 
acters to represent a phrase or sentence. 


phras-€-0-168-ic, phras-é-6-10g“ic-al, 
a. [Bng. phraseolog(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Of or per- 
taining to phraseology ; consisting of a pecu- 
liar form of words. 


“This verbal or phraseological answer may not seem 
sufficient.”—Pearson ; On the Creed, Art. 8. 


* phras-€-61'-d-Zist, s. [Bng. phraseolog(y) ; 
ist.) 
1. A coiner of phrases ; one who uses pecu- 
liar phrases or forms of words. 


“The author is but a mere phraseologist.”—Guar- 
dian, No. 39. 


2. A collector of phrases. 


phras-8-61-6-gY, s. (Bng. phrase; -ology.] 
1. Manner of expression; diction; words 
or phrases used in a sentence, 


“ Their phraseology was grotesque, as is always the 
phraseology ot those who think in one language and 
express their thoughts in another.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. ix. 

2. A collection of the phrases or idioms in 

a language ; a phrase-book, 


phra-try, s. [Gr. pparpia (phratria).] 


Greek Antiq.: A sub-division of the phyle or 
tribe among the Athenians. 


-less.} 


* phré-né-si-ac, * phré-nés’-i-&e, a. 


[Lat. phrenesis = frenzy.) The same as PHRE- 
NETIC (q.v.). (Burton: Anat. Melancholy.) 


phré-nét/-ic,* phré-nét’-ick, a. & s. [Lat. 
phreneticus, from Gr. ppevytixds (phrenetikos) ; 
Fr. phrénétique; Sp., Ital., & Port. frenetico. | 
A. As adj.: Suffering from frenzy ; having 
the brain disordered ; frenzied, frantic. 


“Guilty of a colossal and almost phrenetic intoxica- 
oe of vanity and arrogance,.”—Sarrar ; Life of Christ, 
78. 


B. Assubst. : One whose brainis disordered ; 
a frantic or frenzied person. 


“Sicke persons, men excommunicate, phrenetickes, 
and mad men,”—foxz : Martvrs, p. 1,050. 


* phré-nét’-ic-al, a. [Eng. phrenetic ; -al.] 
‘he same aS PHRENETIC (q.V.). 
* phré-nét/-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. phrenetical ; 
-ly.) In a phrenetic or frenzied manner ; 
frantically. 


phrenic, a. [Fr. phrénique, from Gr. dpiv 
(phrén) = the midriff or diaphragm.] 


Anat, ; Pertaining or belonging to the dia- 


phragm ; as, the phrenic arteries, 


* phrén’-ic,s. [Parenics.] A mental disease ; 
a medicine or remedy for such a disease. 


*phrénics, s. [Gr. ¢dpyjv (phrén) = the 
mind.] That branch of science which relates 
to the mind ; metaphysics. 


+ phrén-is, s. [PHRENITIS.] 
Mental Pathol. : Inflammation of the brain, 
or of its investing membranes. (Quain.) 
phre-ni-tis, s. [Gr., from $pjv (phrén) = 


the mind.] 


* 1. The delirium which so frequently arises 
in the course of, or towards the termination of, 
some diseases. 


2, Inflammation of the parenchyma of the 
brain, or of the brain itself, 


phré-ndl-6-gér, s. (Eng. phrenolog(y) ; -er.] 
A phrenologist (q.v.). 


phrén-0-16g’-ic-al, * phrén-6-18&-ie, a. 
(Eng. phrenolog(y); -ic, -ical.] Of or pertain- 
ing to phrenology. 


phrén-6-168-ic-al-l¥, adv. [Eng. phreno- 

logical 3 -ly.)_Ina phrenological manner 5 ace 

es to the rules or principles of phre- 
0. z 


phré-nol’-6-gist, s. (Eng. 


i hr’ 1 ; 
-ist.] Ome vérsed in phrenology.- renalog(y) 5 


Rte, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén ; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rfile, full; try, 


phraseless—phrynorhombus 


phré-n6l-6-gy, s. [Gr. pony (phrén) = the 
bodily'seat of the mental faculties ; suff. -ology ; 
Fr. phrénologie; Sp. & Ital. frenologia.] 
Science: The science or doctrine which 
teaches. that a relation exists between the 
several faculties of the human mind and par- 
ticular portions of the brain, the latter being 
the organs through which the former act. 
That the brain, taken as a whole, is the part 
of the human body through which the mind 
operates, had been from ancient times the 
general belief; but the localization of the 
several faculties was first attempted by Dr. 
Franz Joseph Gall, who was born at Tiefen- 
brunn in Suabia, March 9, 1757; first pro- 
mulgated his views in a course of lectures in 
his house at Vienna in 1796 ; gained, in 1804, a 
valuable coadjutor in Dr. Spurzheim; jour- 
neyed with him in 1807 to Paris, where a 
commission appointed by the Institute re- 
ported very unfavourably of his system ; and 
died Aug. 22, 1828. When Spurzheim visited 
Edinburgh, he met Mr. George Combe who 
adopted his views, and in 1819 published 
Essays on Phrenology, ultimately developed 
into his System of Phrenology which became 


very popular. Gall enumerated nearly thirty, | 


Spurzheim thirty-five, mental faculties which 
he considered as primitive. These Spurzheim 
divides into moral, or affective, and intel- 
lectual. The affective faculties are subdivided 
into propensities producing desires or incli- 
nation, and sentiments, which along with 
this excite some higher emotion. The in- 
tellectual faculties are similarly divided into 
perceptive and reflective. They were then 
localized on the brain, or rather on the skull, 
for phrenology during life can observe only 
the skull of an individual, and even that with 
flesh, skin, and hair intervening ; and there is 
not. always a correspondence between the form 
of the skull and that of the brain. The phreno- 
logical charts will show the localities of the 
various organs. 

I. Affective propensities— 

1, Amativeness; 2. Phi 3 8. - 
habitiveness ; 4. Luidbusteeggon teks lOcaeatarenios ; 
6. Destructiveness ; 7. 
Secretiveness; 8. Ac- 
ouisitiveness ; 9. Con- 
structiveness. 


II. Sentiments— 


10. Self-esteem; 11. 
Love of approbation ; 
12, Cautiousness ; 13, 
Benevolence; 14, Ve- \\ 
neration (situated on 
the crown, between 
13 and 15); 15. Firm. 
ness; 16, Conscier- 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARTS. 


In constructing these terms Spurzheim says : 


“T have employed the term -ive as indicating the 
quality of producing, and -ness as indicating the 
abstract state: I have therefore joined -iveness to 
different roots or fundamental words.”—Physiognomi- 
cal System (1815), p. ix. 

Spurzheim seems to have considered the 
most unassailable point in phrenology to be 
the connection between amativeness and the 
cerebellum. He says: 

“Indeed, it is impossible to unite'a greater number 
of proofs to demonstrate any natural truth, than may 
be presented to determine the function of this organ.” 
—Ibid, pp. 277, 278. 

Dr. Wm. Carpenter brings many facts from 
comparative anatomy to show that this can- 
not be the exclusive use of the cerebellum, 
though he does not commit himself to the 
view that it is not the function of the central 
lobe, the two others being connected with 
the locomotive function. (Carpenter: Human 
Physiol. (1853), ‘p. 758-763.) For some time 
previous ‘to, and specially since his attack, 


Phrenology has receded, while less doubtfad 
sciences have rapidly advanced. 
(Gr. done 


phrén- 6-mag’-nét-ism, s. 
(phrén), genit. ppevds (phrenos)= the mind, 
and Eng. magnetism.] The power of exciting 
the organs of the brain through mesmeri¢ in 
fluence. 


* phrén’-sy, s. or v. [FRENzy,s. or'v.) 


* phrén’-tic, s.& a. [PHRENETIC.] 
A, As subst. ; One who is frenzied, 
B. As adj.: Phrenetic. 


* phrdn’-tis-tér-¥,* phron-tis_tér-1_6n, 
s. [Gr. dpovtecrypvov (phrontistérion), from 
doovtigw (phrontizs) = to think, from pry 
(phrén) = the mind.] A'school or seminary of 
learning. (Corah’s Doom, p. 136.) 

@ Wieland considers the Greek word was 
coined by Aristophanes (Nub. 94, 128), to throw 
ridicule on the Socratic school. T, Mitchell 
makes it = thinking-shop, and the trans, of 
Siivern’s essay on the Clouds, subtlety-shop. 


phry-giin’-€-a, s. [Gr. ¢pvydvov (phruga- 
mion), dimin. from dpvyavov (phruganon) = & 
dry stick, referring to the case in which the 
larva is enveloped.) 

1. Entom. : Caddis-worm ; the typical genus 
of the Phryganeide. Phryganea grandis is 
four-fifths of an inch in length, and more than 
two inches in the expansion ofits wings. 

2. Paleont.: Found in Britain in the Pur- 
beck strata and the Wealden. [INDUSIAL- 
LIMESTONE]. 


phry-gan-é’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. phry- 
gane(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
1. Entom. : Caddis-worms; a family of Trich- 
. opterous Insects, division Inequipalpia. Max- 
illary palpi of the male four-jointed, not very 
pubescent ; those of the female five-jointed. 
They are the largest of the order. The larve 
make for their habitation cylindrical cases of 
leaves, &c., arranged in amore or less spiral 
form. They are found in tranquil ponds, &e., 
and are from the Northern Hemisphere. 
2. Paleont.; Fossil species of two genera 
seem to exist in the Carboniferous rocks. 


phry-gan-dp-to-sis, s. [Gr. dpvyavov 
(phruganon) =a ary stick, and mr@ous (ptosis) 
= a falling.) [Prosis.] 
Veg. Pathol.: A morbid disarticulation of 
vine-shoots after a cold.and cloudy summer. 


Phrys-i-an, a. &s. [See def.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Phrygia, a 
country in Asia Minor, or to its inhabitants. 
. Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5.) 
B. As substantive: 
1. Ord. Lang.: A native or inhabitant of 
Phrygia. 
2. Ch. Hist. : The same as MontTantst (q.v.). 


Phrygian-cap,s. The red capiof Liberty 
worn by the leaders of the ‘first French Re- 
public. It was similar in shape to those worn 
by the ancient Phrygians. 


Phrygian-mode, s. 

Anc. Music : One of the ecclesiastical modes 
or scales. It commenced on k, and differed 
from the modern E minor, in having for its 
second degree # flat instead of F sharp. 


Phrygian-stone, s. An aluminous 
kind of stone, said by Dioscorides to be used 
by dyers. : 


phry’-ni-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. phryn(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. ene aed sitet 
Zool. : A family of Spiders, order Arthogas- 
tra. The claws somewhat resemble those of 
scorpions, but the ocelli are eight, and the 
abdomen does not terminate in a poison-bag, 
They are about an inch long, and inhabit the 
tropics. Genera Thelyphonus and Phrynus. 


phry’-ni-tim, s. [Lat. phrunion; Gr. dpve 
viov (phrunion) = a plant, Astragalus creticus, 
Not the modern genus.] 
Bot.: A genus of Marantacea. 
from tropical Asia and America. 
dichotomum yields.a tough fibre. 


phry-no-rhom'-bis, s. [Gr. dpvvn (phruna) 
=a toad, and Mod. Lat. on er 
Ichthy. : A genus of Pleuronectide, differing 
from Rhombus in having no vomerine teeth. 
raga ee unimaculatus is the Lopknot 
q.V.)- 


Perennials 
Phryniwm 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


Syrian, », @=6; ey=a; qu= kw. 


phry-né-so-ma, s. 


M3 (Gr. dpdvos (phrunos), 
purvy (plruné) = a kind of toad, and oa 
sdma) = the body.) a 


Zool.: A genus of Agamidm, Phrynosoma 
cornutwm is the Horned” Lizard of Texas, P. 


orbiculare is the 'Tapayaxin of Mexico, 


phry-niis, 8. [Gr. dpdvos (phrunos) =a kind 


of toad.) 


Zool. : The typical genus. of the Phrynide 


(q.v.). ‘The hinder extremity of the abdomen 
is rounded, and the second pair of palpi are 
in some cases three times the len of the 
body. 

‘J In the following words from the Greek, 
ph is silent. 


phtha-lim io, a. (Eng. phthal(ic) and gate) 


Derived from or containing phthalic acid an 
ammonia. 


phthalamice acid, - 
Cham. : GgHlyNOy=(Cgl440.)" 59, A-crys- 


talline body produced by the action of ammo- | 


nia on phthalic anhydride, Tt forms a mass 
of silky flexible needles soluble im water, 
melts.at 130°, and sublimes at a higher tem- 
perature. 


phthal-a-mine, s [Eng. phihal(ic) and 


amine.] 

Chem. > CgHgNOg. An oily body heavier 
than water, produced ba the action of ferrous 
acetate on ni phthalene, treating the crude 
ebay with sulphuric acid, and precipi- 

ting by ammonia. 

phthal-dé-hyde. s. (Eng. phtA(alic) and 
aldehyde.) 

Chem. : OHO, = OuFt{ Ga? fo. Ov- 


tained by digesting an ethereal solution of 
phthalic chloride with zine and dilute. hydro- 
ehloric acid.. Itecrystallizes in small rhombic 
plates. which melt at 65°, is slightly soluble in 
cold, more so in hot water, and is readily 
oxidized to phthalic acid, by an alkaline solu- 
tion of potassic permanganate. 


phthal-ic, a. (Eng. (na)phthalene) ; -ic.] De- 


phthal’-ide, s. 


phthal-i-dine, s. 


\ 


rived from or contained in naphthalene. 


phthalic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHgO4 = CgH(CO-O: Alizaric 
acid. A dibasic acid produced by the action of 
nitric acid on naphthalene, alizarin, purpurin, 

erystalli in shining, colourless tables 
or prisms, slightly soluble im water, very solu- 
ble in alcohol and ether; it melts: at 182°, and 
at higher temperature devomposes: into water 
Sead naienechepien The: phthalates: are 
all crystalline, and, with the exception of the 
i salts; difficultly soluble im water, The 
baric salt, CO"0),! lizes’ in 
— Dimethylic and diethylic phthalates, 
th colourless oily liquids, are obtained by 
the saturation of solutions of the acic in the 
respective alcohols. 


phthalic-anhydride $. 
Chem. > CgH40g>=CsHy G00. Phthalide. 


oalizaric acid. Obtained by distilling 
phthalic acid, or by treating phthalic acid, 
with one molecule of phosphoric chloride. 
It crystallizes in fine shining needles, 
melts at 120°, boils at 277°, and dis- 
solves in alcohol and ether. With boiling 
water it is slowly resolved into phthalic acid, 


phthalic-ethers, s. pl. 

Chem. : The ethy1-, amyl-, and phenyl-ethers, 
CgH4(C2H5)204, &e., are heavy oily liquids 

roduced by the action of the corresponding 
alcohols on phthalyl-chloride. (H. Miiller). 


(Eng. phthal(ic); ~-ide.] 
(PHTHALIC-ANHYDRIDE.) 


(Eng. (na)phthal(ene) ; 
id(e), and -ine.] 

Chem. : CgHgN =CgH7 by. A crystalline 
body produced by heating, in a water-bath, 
a mixture of an alcoholic solution of nitro- 
phthalene and ammonium sulphide; evapo- 
rating almost to dryness, extracting with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and saturating with pot- 
ash. It forms beautiful needles of the colour 
of realgar, melts at 22°, boils at 260°, is 
slightly soluble in water, but very soluble in 
warm alcohol and ether. Its salts are mostly 


~ soluble in water and in aleohoL 


phrynosoma—phycohematin 


phth&l’-i-mide, s. 
imide.] 


Chem. : CgHsN Og = (CaHs02)" N. Acolour- 


less, inodorous, and tasteless body, obtained by 
heating phthalate orphthalamate of ammonia. 
Tt crystallizes in six-sided prisms, insoluble in 
cold water, slightly soluble in hot water, 
easily soluble in boiling alcohol and. ether. 
It is not attacked by chlorine or by weak 
acids, but on boiling with an alcoholic solu- 
tion of potash it evolves ammonia and forms 
potassiuin phthalate. 


phthal-6-siil-phiir-ie, a. (Eng. phthalic); 
© connect., rit sulharte | De val re 3 
containing phthalic and sulphuric acids, 


phthalosulphuric-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cglig8O7 Formed by heating 
phthalic acid to 100-105", for some time, 
with excess of sulphuric anhydride, and 
leaving the product exposed to moist air. Its 
salts are uncrystallizalile, and their aqueous 
solutions decomposed by boiling. 


phthal-yl,.s. (Eng. phihal(ic); -yl.] 

om + The hypothetical radical of phthalic 
aci 

phthalyl-chloride, s. 

Chem. : (CgH,Og)Clg. A heavy, oily liquid 
of peculiar odour, produced by heating 
pon ic acid with phosphorous pentachloride. 

t distils at 265° without decomposition, and 
does not solidify on cooling. It is very 
unstable, and if kept in imperfectiy closed 
vessels, decomposes, depositing large crystals 
of phthalic anhydride. 


phthan’-ite, s. [Gr. d@évw 
foresee, and suff. -ite (Petrol.).] 
Petrol.: A very compact micaceous or 
taleose quartz-grit, occurring in numerous 
thin beds in the Cambrian and Silurian for- 
mations. 


phthan’-yte, s [Gr. ¢@dévw (phthand) = to 
come before another ; suff. -yte (Min.).] 
Min.: A variety of Jasper (q.v.), having a 
schistose structure, sometimes passing into 
an ordinary siliceous schist. 


phthi-ri’-a-sis,s. (Gr. p@epiacscs (phtheiria- 
sis), from $6eip (phtheir) = a louse.) 

Pathol. : A disease produced by the attacks 

of a louse, Pediculus vestimenti. It consists of 

a pruriginous rash on the shoulders, the base 

of the neck, the back, the legs, and the upper 


(Eng. phthal(amic) and 


(phthand) = I 


part of the socket of the arm, and ultimately of || 


the whole body. Persons are said to have died 


of this disease. Possibly it was the malady of |. 


which Herod Agrippa I. died. (Acts xii. 23). 
The pediculi live in tle clotles and not on 
the. skin.. Warm baths are prescribed, and. 
the clothes. must. be disinfected by heat. 


phthir’-i-iis, s. (Gr. $6e‘p (phtheir) =a louse.) 


Entom. : A genus of Pediculide. Phthirius 
inguinalis or pubis is the same as Pediculus 
pubis. [PEpICcULUS.] 
phthis’-ic, * phthigs’-ick (th as t), * tis- 

sick, * tiz-ic, * tys-yko, * tiz-zie, s. 
{Lat. phthisicus; Gr. pOcoixds (phthisikos) = 
consumptive ; Ital. tisica; Sp. tisica, tisis = 
consumption ; Lat, phthisis = phthisis (q.v.) ; 
Fr. phthisique = consumption.) 

1, The same as Puraisis, 

2. A person suffering from phthisis. 


* phthis’-ic-al (th as t), * ptiz-ic-al, a. 
(Eng. phthisic ; -al.) 
1. Of or pertaining to ns of the 
nature of phthisis ; as, phthisical dyspepsia. 
2. Affected by phthisis ; wasting, like con- 
sumption: as, phthisical patients. 


by phthis'-ick-y (th as t), * ptis-ic-ky, a, 
(Eng. phthisic; ~y.] The same as PuTuisicaL 


(a.¥.). * Phthisicky old gentlewomen.” 
Colman: The Spleen, 1, 


phthis-i-61-6-g¥ (th as t),s. (Eng. 
phihisi(s); suff, -ology,] A treatise on phthisis. 


phthi-sip-neii-mo'-ni-a, phthi-sip- 

neu'-mon-y (thast), s. (Hag. phthisi(s), 
and pneumonia. 

Med. : Pulmonary consumption, 


phthi’-sis (th as t), s. [Lat., from Gr. $8foxs 


phthisis) = consumption, decay, from Ow 
fethio) = to waste, to decay; Fr, phthisie.) 
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Pathol. ; Originally a generic word signify: 
ing wasting, decay. Under it were several 
Species, one being Phthisis pulmonalis—pul- 
monary consumption—to which the word is 
now limited, (Consumprion.] 


*phtho’-é, s. (Gr.) Phthisis. 


phthon-gém'-é-tér, s. (Gr. b00yybs (phthong- 
gos)=the voice, asound, and Eng. meter (q.v.).] 
An instrument for measuring vocal sounds. 


phiin’-da-ite, s. [Mosian phunda=a girdle; 
from a girdle which they wore.] 
Ecclesiol. & Church Hist.: The same as Boao- 
MILIAN (q.V.). (Schlegel.) 


phy’-gic, a. (Eng. phyc(ite); -ic.) (See the 


compound.) 


phycic-acid, s. 

Chem. : A crystalline body extracted from 
Protococcus: vulgaris. by alcohol.. It forms 
stellate groups of colourless needle-shaped 
crystals which, are unctuous to. the touch, 
tasteless, inodorous, and melt at 136°; in- 
soluble in water, but soluble: in alcohol, 
ether, and acetone. Ammonia has no action 
on phycic-acid, but potash and soda dissolve 
it, forming salts which crystallize in needles, 
and aré soluble in water and alcohol. Most 
of the other salts are insoluble, 


phy-ci-de, s. pl. [Lat. phyc(is) (q.v.), and 
fom. pL adj. suff. -ida@.] _ j 
Entom.: A family of Moths, group Pyrali- 
dina. Antenne ofthe male simple, but some- 
times with a tuft ef scales in a curve at the 
base. Larva with sixteen legs, often spin- 
nee silken galleries. It contains the Knot- 
orns, 


phy-cis, s. (Gr. duxis (phukis) = the female 
of a fish living in seaweed.] 

1. Ichthy.: A genus of Gadide, with six species 
from the temperate parts of the North Atlantie 
and the Mediterranean. Five species are 
found on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States, where they are known under the names 
of Codlings, White Hakes, or Squirrel Hakes. 
P. regius is said to exhibit electrical powers 
when touched. The chin is marked by 2 
barbel. 

2. Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Phycide (q.v.). Antenne ciliated, 


phy~-gite, s. [Gr. pixos (phukos) = seaweed, 
and Eng. suff. ~ite (Chem.).] [BRyTHRITE, 
ERYTHROMANNITE. }’ 


{ The term phycite. has. lately been: ex- 
tended by Carius to, the series of tetratomic 


alcohols ti Far t 04, homologous with 


4 
natural phycite. He has obtained by an 
artificial process) a 3-carbom alcohol, having 


the composition (CoH) O4, and prepared 


several of its derivations; but whether this 
alcohol is really homologous in constitution 
with native phycite cannot be determined till 
the 4-carbon compound, CyHy904, has. also 
been obtained by a corresponding process, 
and its properties and reactions compared with 
natural phycite. (Watts.) 


phy-cd-, pref [Gr. pixos (phukos) = sea- 
weed.] Pertaining to seaweed; contained in 
or derived from seaweed, 


phy-cd'-cy-an, s. (Pref. phyco-, and Gr. 
Kvavos (kuanos) = dark blue.) 

Chem.: A name applied by Kiitzing to a 
blue colouring matter, existing in several 
red sea-weeds. To a red colouring matter 
apparently of the same composition, found 
with Phycocyan he gives the name of Phy- 
coerythrin (q.Vv.). 

hy-co-é-ryth’-rin, s. (Pref. phyco-, and 
ae erythrin.] [PHycooyan.] iy 


phy-cég’-ra-phy,s. [Pref. phyco-, and Gr. 
ypady (graphe)=a drawing, a delineation.} 
A delineation or description of sea-weeds. 


phy-co-hee’-ma-tin, s, [Pref. phyco-, and 
Eng. hematin.) 

Chem. : A red colouring matter obtained 
from Rytiphlea tinctoria by maceration in cold 
water and precipitation by alcohol, It 
separates in flocks, insoluble in alcohol, ether, 
and oils. By exposure to sunlight the colour 
is entirely destroyed. 


Hoil, bd; pout, jOw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


~cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion = shiin; -fion, -giom=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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phy-col’-0-gy, s. [Gr. dixos (phukos) = sea- 
weed; suff. -vlogy.] 
Bot.: That department of botany which 


treats of the alge or seaweeds, 


phy co’-ma, s. [Gr. dvcopa (phukdma)=a 
cosmetic.) 
Bot.: The whole mass of an algal, including 
its thallus and its reproductive organs. 


phy-co-ma-tér, s. [Gr. $ixos (phakos) = 
seaweed, and Lat. mater = mother.) 
Bot. : The gelatine in which the sporules of 
Byssacee first vegetate. (Fries.) 


phy-co-stém’-0-nés, s. pl. [Pref. phyco-, 

and Gr, atjuoves (stémones), pl. of orjpov 
(stémén) = a warp, a thread.) 

Bot, : Turpin’s name for Perigynium (q.v.). 


phyk-én’-chy-ma, s. [Gr. gixos (phukos) = 
@ sea-weed, and ¢yxuua (engchuma)= an in- 
fusion.] 
Bot. : The elementary tissue of an algal. 


* phy-lic-teér, s. [Fr. phylcctere.] A phy- 
lactery (q.v.). 


* phy-lac’-téred, a. [Eng. phylacter; -ed.] 
Wearing a phylactery ; dressed like the Phari- 
sees, (Green: The Spleen.) 


* phy-lic-tér-ic, * phy-lac-tér’-ic-al, a. 
{Eng. phylacter(y); -ic, -ical.) Pertaining or 
relating to phylacteries. (Addison: Christian 
Sacrifice, p. 128.) 


phy-lac’-tér-y, * phi-lat-er-ie, * fil- 
at-er-ie, s. (O. Fr. jfilatere, filatiere (Fr. 
phyluctére), from Lat. phylacterium, fylacterium, 
from Gr. vAaxrjpiov (phulaltérion) =a pre- 
servative, an amulet, from gvAaxrjp (phu- 
Aakter = a watchman, a guard; dvAdoow (phu- 
lasso) = to watch, to guard, to defend; Sp. 
filucteria ; Ital, filateria.} 

+1. A charm, spell, or amulet worn as a 
preservative agaiust disease or danger. (Cf. 
Records of the Past, iii. 142. Note.) 

*'then make a beetle chiselled in stone, and overlaid 
with gold, put it where the individual's heart was; 
aft-r having made of it a pholdeters) steeped in oil, 
recite over it magically, ‘My heart is my mother,”— 
Lenormant : Chaldean Magic (Eng. ed.)}, p. 91. 

2. Judaism: Heb. PER (thephilin) = prayer- 
fillets. Small square boxes, made either of 
parchment or black calf-skin, in which are en- 
closed slips of vellum inscribed with passages 
from the Pentatench and which are worn to 
this day on the head and on the left arm by 


every orthodox Jew on week-days during the | 


daily morning prayer. 
(1) The box of which the phylactery worn on 
the arm is = 
made con- 
sistiofone & 
ell where- & 
in is de- 
posited a 
parchment 
strip, with 
the following four sections written on it in 
four columns, each column having seven lines. 


g 


PHYLACTERY FO® THE ARM. 


Iv. Il. IL. I. 
Deut. xi. Deut. vi. Exod. xiii, | Exod. xiii. 
13—21. 4— 11—16, —10, 


‘These are the passages which are interpreted 
as enjoining the use of phylacteries. 

(2) The box of which the phylactery for the 
heal is made consists of four cells in which 
are deposited four separate slips of parchment 
on which are written the same four passages 
of Scripture. On the 
outside of this phylac- 
tery to the right is im- 
pressed the regular 
three-pronged letter 
shin (q), and on the left 
side is the same letter 
consisting of four prongs 
{w)), which are an ab- 
breviation for Shadat 
(Ww) = the Almighty. 
The phylacteries are ge- 
merally made an inch 
and a half square, and have long leather straps 
attached to them, with which they are tastened 
to the head and arm, They are worn during 
prayer and sacred meditation. The hypocrites 
among the Pharisees made them more than 
ordinarily large, so that they might he visible 
at a distance, to indicate that they were pray- 


PHYLACTERY FOR THE 
HEAD, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; p 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, 
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phycology—phylloclade 


ing or engaged in holy meditation. Hence the 
rebuke of our Saviour (Matt. xviii. 25). 

3, A case in which the early Christians en- 
closed ihe relics of their dead. (Lond. Eucyc.) 


phy-lic-td-le'-ma-ta, s. pl. [Gr. pudacrov 
(phulakton), = pvdakrypiov (phulaktérion) | PHY- 
LACTERY], and Aatuds (Jaimos) = the gullet.] 
Zool. : A division or order of Polyzoa (q.v.), 
having the lophophore bilateral, and the 
mouth with an epistome, It is sub-divided 
into Lophopea (containing fresh water animals) 
and Pedicellinea (marine). (Allman.) 


* phy-larch, s. [Gr. d’Aapxos (phularchos), 
eh puay hia) =a tribe; and apxw (archo) 
= to rule.) 

Greek Antiq.: In the Athenian constitution 
the chief of a phyle or tribe; in war he had 
the command of the cavalry. 


*phy-lar-chy, s. [Gr. dvdapxta (phularchia), 
from ¢vAapxos (phularchos) = a phylarch 
(q.v.). The office or dignity of a phy- 
larch ; command of a tribe or clan. 


*phy’-le, s.  [Gr. dvd} (phulé).] A tribe; 
Pend of the ancioas into which the ancient 
Athenians were divided. They were at first 
four in number, afterwards ten. 


phy-lét’-ic, a. [Gr. dvdcerixds (phuletikos), 
from dvAérns (phuletés) = one of the same 
tribe ; dvAy (phulé)=atribe.] Pertaining or 
relating to a tribe or race, espec. of animals. 


phy-li-ca, s. [Gr. gvddAcxés (phullikos) = 
leafy.) 
Bot. : A genus of Rhamnacez. Ornamental 
shrubs from the Cape of Good Hope. Many 
are cultivated. 


phyll-, pref. [PHyto-.] 


phyl-lac-ti-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. phyl- 
lact(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Zool. : A sub-family of Actinide, containing 
Anemones having some of the tentacles 
branching or compound, 


phyl-lae’-tis, s. (Pref. phyll-, and Gr. axris 
(aktis) = a ray.] 

Zool.: The typical genus of the sub-family 
Phyllactinz (q.v.). The simple tentacles 
form an inner row, and the compound, 
leathery ones, an outer crown. 


phyl-lade, phyl’-lad, phyl-lo’-di-a, s. 
[Pref. phyllo-, and Gr. eidos (eidos) = form.] 
Bot. : A petiole so much developed that it 
assumes the appearance of a leaf and dis- 
charges all the functions of one in a leafless 
plant. Example, many Acacias. 


phyl-les-ci-tan’-nin, s._ (Pref. 
Mod, Lat. wsc(ulus), and Eng. tannin.] 
Chem. : CogHo4013°H2O. A tannin existing 
in the small leaflets of the horse-chestnut, as 
long as they remain enclosed in the buds, 


phyl-lan’-thé-ea, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. phyllan- 
th(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ece.} 
Bot.: A tribe of Euphorbiacee. Ovules in 
pairs ; stamens in the centre of the flowers. 


phyl-lan’-thi-de, s. pl. (Pref. phyll-; Gr. 
avO0s (anthos)=a flower, and Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -idce.] 
Bot. : A family of Cactacez, 


phyl-lan-this, s. -[Pref. phyll-, and Gr. 
av@os (anthos) = a flower.]} 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Phyllanthez. 
Diccious plants, herbs, shrubs, or trees, with 
small green flowers in the axils of the leaves. 
Species numerous, The bruised leaves of 
Phyllanthus Conami are used to inebriate fish. 
P. urinaria is a strong diuretic. The root, 
leaves, and young shoots of P. Nirwri are re- 
garded in India as deobstruent, diuretic, and 
healing; the very bitter leaves are a good 
stomachic. ._P. Emblica or Emblica officinalis, 
the Emblic Myrobalan, and P. distichus, two 
small trees, bear edible frnits. The first 
yields a gum, and isa dye plant. The leaves 
are used in tanning, as is the bark of P, 
nepalensis, The wood of the former is durable 
under water and used in India for well work, 
and for,furniture. It makes good charcoal. 


tphyl-lar y,s. (Gr. dvard hy : 
=a little Test’) eames tres 227 


_ Bot. : A leaflet constituting part of the 
involucre of a composite flower, 


phyll- ; 


phyl-lid’ i-a, s. [Plural of dimin. from $vAAow 
(phullon) = a leaf.) 
Zool. : The typical genus of the Phyllidiadas 
(q.v.). Known species five, from the Mediter- 
ranean, the Red Sea, and India. 


hyl-li-di-a-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. phyt- 
Pica) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ade.] 

Zool.: A family of Tectibranchiate Gas- 
teropods. Animal shell-less, covered by & 
mantle; branchial lamine arranged in series 
on both sides of the body between the foot 
and the mantle. Sexes united. Genera four. 


phyl-lid’-i-an, a. & s. (Puyurrp1a.] 
A, As adj.: Of or belonging to the Phyllidi- 
ade. 
B. As subst. : One of the Phyllidiade (q.v.). 


phyl1-li-lé-si-a, s. [Pref. phyll-, and Gr. 
Anats (lésis) = forgetting, oblivion (?).] 
Veg. Pathol., &c.: The curling of a leaf, 
either naturally or produced by aphides, &c. 


phyl-lir-ho-é, s. (Pref. phyll-, and Gr. 
poy (rhoé) = a river, a flood.) 
Zool. : The single genus of the Phyllirhoidas 
(q.v.). Known species six; from the Medi- 
terranean, the Moluccas, and the Pacific. 


phyl-li-rho-i-dez, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. phyWh- 
rho(e); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: Afamily of Tectibranchiate Gaste- 
ropods, Animal pelagie, without a foot, com- 
pressed, swimming freely, witha fin-like tail ; 
tentacles two, dorsal ; lingual teeth in a single 
series ; sexes united. (S. P. Woodward.) 


* phyl-lis, v.t. [PHILLYSE.} 


phyl-lite, s. [Gr. pvAdov (phullon) =a leaf 3 
suff. -ite (Min.). 

1. Min.: A mineral occurring in small shin- 
ing scales or plates in a clay-slate. Crystalli- 
zation probably monoclinic. Hardness, 5 te 
5°5 ; colour, greenish-gray to black. Compos. 3 
essentially a hydrated silicate of alumina, ses- 
quioxide and protoxide of iron, protoxide of 
manganese, and potash. The analyses differ 
very widely, probably owing to the difficulty 
of separating the mineral from the matrix 
Hunt and Des Cloizeaux point out its close 
resemblance to Chloritoid (q.v.), Found in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

2. Petrol. : A name given to some slaty rocks 
of cryptoerystalline to microcrystalline tex- 
ture, apparently intermediate between mica- 
schist and ordinary clay-slate, and which have 
been shown to result from the latter rock 
being metamorphosed by chemical and me- 
chanical action under great pressure. 


hyl’-li-tim, s. (Gr. dvAdov (phullion), dimin. 
from pvAAov (phullon) = a leaf.) 

Entom. : A genus of Phasmide, resemblingsa 
leaf. The head and anterior part of the thorax 
resemble the stalk ; the dilated abémmen is 
covered in the female by tegmina, the two to- 
gether resembling a leaf with midrib, diverging 
veins, and reticulated cells. The female hag 
no proper wings, the male possesses them ; 
the latter has long, the former short antenna, 
Some species are green like leaves when 
living, aud yellowish brown when dead. The 
best known is Phylliwm siccifoliwm. 


phyl-l6-, pref. [Gr. vAdov (phullon)=a leaf} 
Pertaining or relating to a leaf or leaves, 


phyl-lo-bry’-6n, s. (Pref. phylio-, and Gr. 
Bpvov (brwon) = mossy sea-weed. } 
Bot.: The contracted pedicel of an ovary, 
as in some peppers. 


PhYl-lo-chal-cite, s. [Pref. phullo-; Gr. 
XaAxkos (chalkos) = brass, and suff. -ite (Min.).] 
_Min.: A name given by Glocker to a divi- 
sion of his family of Halochalcite. It includes 


autunite, torbernite, tyrolite, and chaleophyl- 
lite (see these words). i a4 


phyl'-16-chlor, s. (CHuororrytt.) 


phyl'-10-clade, phy1-16-cla’-dis, s. (Pref, 
phyllo-, and Gr. «dAddos (klados) =a young 
slip or shoot of a tree.] 

Botany : 

1. (Of the form phylloclade): A leaf-li 
branch, as that of Ruscus ne aM 

2. (Of the form phyllocladus): A genus of 
Taxacee, The fruit of Phyllocladus tricho- 
manoides yields a red dye. 


ine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 


Syrian. &, © =6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


phyl-lo-cy-a-nin, s,  [Pref. phyllo-, and 
Eng. cyanin(e).) 

Chem, : Fremy’s name for the blue cotourin 
matter hae Bt chlorophyll, and separa 
froin it, by agitating with a mixture of hydro- 
ehloric acid and ether, the phyllocyanin dis- 
solving in the former. It may also be prepared 
by_ boiling chlorophyll with strong alco- 
holic potash, neutralizing with hydrochloric 
acid, and filtering. On evaporating the filtrate, 
a dark blue mass of phyllocyanin is obtained. 


phyr- ety st, s [Pref. phyllo- and Eng. 
cyst (q.v. 
Zool. ; A cavity within the hydrophyllia of 
certain oceanic Hydrozvua. 


phyl-lé-daic’-tyl-iis, s.  [Pref. phyllo-, and 
Lat. dactylus = a tinger or toe.) a 
Zool.: A genus of Geckotide, with eight 
species, widely scattered in tropical America, 
California, Madagascar, and Queensland. The 
digits are webbed, like those of a tree-frog. 


1-lode, eps gles hyl-lo’- 

a, & (Gr. pudAdddns (phullodes) = like 
leaves.] 

Bot.: A petiole so much develo that it 
assumes the appearance of a leaf, and dis- 
charges all the functions of one in a leafless 
plant. Example, many Acacias, 


phyl1-16 dér-ma,s. (Pref. phyllo-, and Gr. 
Sepua (derma) = skin.]} 

Zool, ; A genus of Bats, sub-family Phyllos- 
tominz, gronp Vampyri, closely allied to 
Phyllostoma (q.v.). There is but one species, 
Phylloderma stenops, from the Brazilian sub- 
Fegion. (Dobson). 


yr sn la a. [Eng. phyllod(e) ; 


suff. -ineous, 
Bot. : (Of a branch, &c.): Resembling a leaf. 


phyl-l6-din-i-a-tion, s. (Eng. phyllodin- 
(eous) ; -ation.] 
Bot.: The act or state of becoming phyllo- 
dineous, resemblance to a leaf. (Brown.) 


phyl-lo-di-iim, s. [Pxytiope.] 


phyl-ldd’-6-¢6, s. [(Lat., the name of a sea- 
nymph, daughter of Nereus and Doris. 
(Virg. ; Georg. iv. 336.).] 

1, Bot.: A genus of Heaths, family Andro- 
medide. Small shrubs with scaly buds ; 
evergreen, scattered leaves; five sepals; an 
urceolate or campanulate corolla; ten sta- 
mens, and a five-celled, many-seeded fruit. 
Phyllodoce = Menziesia) cerulea is British, 
being found in the North, but very rarely 
on heathy moors. Occurs also in Scandinavia, 
and on hills in both hemispheres. 

2. Zool.: The typical genns of the family 
Phyllodocide (q.v.). Phyllodoce viridis is the 
Palolo (q.v.). 

phyl-lo-dd¢’-i-da, s. pl. (Lat. phyllodoc(e) ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: Leaf-bearing Worms; a family of 
Errant Annelids. The body is furnished with 
a series of foliaceous lamelle, somewhat re- 
sembling elytra, on each side, 


phyl-lo-do-¢i’-tés, s. (Lat. phyllodoc(e) ;~ites.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Errant Annelids, 
founded on tracks in the Silurian slates of 
Wurzbach. 
hyl'-1o-d s. (Pref. phyllo-, and Gr. 

ars be orks a tooth.) 

Paleont, : A genus of Labride, first repre- 
sented in the cretaceous formations of Ger- 
many (Giinther). Etheridge notes thirteen 
species from the Lower Eocene and two from 

e Red Crag. 


phyl-16-dy, s. [Psy.vope.] 
Bot.: The transformation of a leaf into a 
phyllode (q.v.). 
hyl'-15- s. [Pref. phyllo-, and Gr. -yev- 
my Flite to generate. ] [PHYLLOPHORE.} 
phyl-1é6-go-ni-a’ s, pl. [Mod. Lat. 
phyllogoni{um); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 
Bot.: A family of Pleurocarpous Mosses. 
Leaves in two opposite rows, inserted hori- 
zontally, or imbricated vertically ; clasping ; 
with narrow parenchymatous cells. 


phyl-16-go’-ni- s. (Pref. phyllo-, and 
Gr. ant yar hog angle.] ni 


phyllocyanin—phyllornithide 


Bot. : The only known genus of the Phyl- 
logoniacex ek 


phyl-lé-grap’-tiis, phyl-lé-grip’-siis, ». 
+ i de and br panes Grantont 
nted, written ; ypddw (graphd), fut. ypa 
teroped = to delineate, to write.) , ote 
Zool. A genus of Graptolites, from the 
upper part of the Middle or the hase of the 


Singer Cambrian onward to the Lower Silu- 
an, 


phyl-loid, a. (Gr. pvAdAov (phullon) = aleaf; 
sink -oid.)” Leaf-like ; shaped eae 


t ph¥1-10i’- d3-oiis, a (Eng. phylloid; 
-e0us.] 
Bot. : Foliaceous (q.v.). 


phyl-lo’-ma, s. [Gr. $¥Ad\wpa (phulldma) = 
foliage.) 
Bot. : The leaf-like thallus of Algals, Ex- 
ample, Ulva. 


phyl-16-ma -ni-a, s. [Pref. phyllo-, and Eng. 
mania; ef. Gr. dvdAdopanjs (phullomanés) = 
running wildly to leaf.) 
Bot. : A morbid development of leafy tissue ; 
the production of leaves in unusual numbers, 
or in unusual places, 


phyl-ld-mé-di-sa, « (Pref. phyllo-; Lat., 
&e. medusa.) 
Zool. : The typical 
‘nus of the family 
hyllomeduside 
(q.v.). The digits are 
opposable, so that 
the hands and feet 
are capable of grasp- 
ing. There are three 
species. Phyllomedu- 
sa bicolor, from Cay- 
enne and the Brazils, 
is blue above, and 
has the sides and 
legs spotted with 
white. 


phyl-16-mé-di'- 
si-dx, s. pl. [Mod. 


PHYLLOMEDUSA BI- 
COLOR. 


oom * cxouepmtapond ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 


A 
Zool.: A family of Tree-frogs, approxi- 
mately conterminous with Pelodryade (q.v.). 


phyl-lo-mor-pho‘-sis, s._ (Pref. phyllo-, and 
Gr. popdwors (morphésis) = shaping, moulding. } 
Bot. : The study of the succession and vari- 
ation of leaves during different seasons. It 
has been carried on by Schleiden, Braun, Ross- 
man, &c. 
phyl’-16-mor-phy, s. (Pref. phyjlo-, and 
Gr. popdy (morphé) = form.) 
Bot.: The same as Puy iopy. 


phyi10-nyo-tér-ts, s. [Pref. phyllo-, and 
Mod. Lat. nycteris (q.v.) 

Zool.: A yeuus of Bats, sub-family Phyllo- 
stomine, group Glossophage. The erect 
portion of the nose-leaf very short; inter- 
femoral membranes very narrow; calcaneum 
short or wanting. Two species: Phyllonyc- 
teris poeyi, from Ouba, and P, sezekorni, from 
Cuba and Jamaica. The validity of the latter 
species is questionable. 


h¥l1-léph’- hy1-loph’-a-i, ». pl. 
phys mation re or. yi lép (phagein) as 
eat.) 


Entomology: 

1, (Of the form Phyllophaga): A tribe of 
Hymenopterous Insects, sub-order Securifera. 
It contains the Saw flies. [SawFty.] 

2. (Of the form Phyllophagi): Latreille and 
Cuvier’s name for a division of Lamellicorn 
Beetles, feeding on leaves, &c. Geuvera: 
Melolontha, Serica, &c. 


phyl-léph’-a-gan, s.  [Mod. Lat. phyl- 
lophag(a); suff. -an.) Any individual of the 
Phyllophaga, 

* phyl-loph’-a-goiis, a. [PHyLiormaaa.) 
Leaf-eating ; living on leaves. 


phyl-ldph’-dr-a, s. —_[Pref. phyjlo-, and Gr. 
opds (phoros) = bearing. } 
+1. Zool. : A synonym of Schizostoma(q.v.) 
2, Entom.: A tropical genus of Locustidie, 
having their wing-cases green, and marked 
with leaf-like veins and reticulations, 
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phyl-16-phore, s. (PuyLiorora.) 


Bot. : The terminal bud or growing point im 
& palm, 


* phyl oph’-6r-olis, a, 


eat-bearing, 


PhYl'-16-p6d, s. & a. [Puytopopa.] 
A. As subst.: One of the Phyllopoda 


(q.v.). 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the 
Phyllopoda ; resembling a phyllopsd ; having 
the extremities flattened like a leaf. 

“Associated with the skeletons of the fishes are 


the remains of sume new hyllopod wml di 
crustuceaus,”—Zimes, Nov. 2, A sth, Ye vate 


phYl-lop’-5-da, s. pl. (Pref. phyllo-, ang 
Tr, movs (pous), genit. modds (podos) = a foot.) 
1, Zool.: An prder of Crustacea, division 
Branchiopoda, ‘The feet are never Jess than 
eight pairs, and are leafy in appearance. The 
first pair oar-like, the pthers branchial, and 
adapted for swimming. Carapace not always 
present. They undergo a metamorphosis 
when young, being called Nauplii. They are 
of small size, somewhat akin to the ancient 
Trilobites. Families two, Apodide and 
Branchipodidw. Genera, Limnadia, Apus, 
Branchipus, Est..eria, &c. 


2. Palewont, ; From the Silurian onward. 
t phyl’-lops, s. (Pref. phyll-, and Gr. é 
phe atoe, [ phyll-, T. Sis (ops) 


Zool. : Peters’ name for the genus Stene 
derma (q.v.). 


phyl-lop’-tér-¥x, s. (Pref. phyllo-, and Ge. 
mrepvé Tlerua} =a wing.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Syngnathid@ (q.v.), 
with three species, from the coasts of Ans- 
tralia. Body compressed ; shields furnished 
with prominent spines or processes, some 
with cutaneous filamerits, on the edges of the 


(PHYLLOPHORAJ 


PHYLLOPTERYX. 


body. A pair of spines on the upper side of 
the snout and above the orbit. Pectoral fins, 
Ova embedded in soft membrane on lower 
side of tail; no pouch, Protective resem- 
blance is developed in this genus to a high 
degree. Their colour closely approximates te 
that of the seaweed which they frequent, 
and the spine-appendages seem like floating 
fragments of fucus. (Gtinther.) 


phyl-lép-to’-sis, s. [Pref. phyllo-, ond Eng. 
plosis (q.v.).] 
Bot.: The fall of the leaf. 


phyl-lor’-6-tin, s. (Pref. phyllo-, and Gr 
perivy (retiné) = resin.) 

Min.: A hydrocarbon closely related to 
Keenlite (q.v.). Fusing point, 86°87. Analyses 
yielded : carbon, 90°22, 90°12; hydrogen, 9°22, 
9°26. It formed the more soluble portion of a 
resin from pine trees found in the marshes 
neur Hottegard, Denmark, 


hyl-16-rhi-na, s. [Pref. phyllo-, and Gr. 
phy (rhis), py Fe (rhinos) = the nose.] 

Zool. ; Horseshoe Bats, a genus of Rhinolo- 
phide (q.v.). The nose-leaf is complicated, 
consisting of three portions. Many species 
have a peculiar frontal sac behind the nose- 
leaf; it can be everted at will, and the sides 
secrete a waxy substance, Two joints only 
in all the toes, Dobson enumerates and de- 
scribes twenty-two species, from the tropical 
and sub-tropical regions of Asia, Malayana, 
Australia, and Africa. 


phyl-lor-nis, s. (Pref. phyll-, and Gr. Sore 
(ornis) =a bird.] 
Ornith.: The typical genus of the family 
Phyllornithide (q.v.), with twelve species, 
ranging from India to Java. 


phyl-lor-nith’-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod Lat. 
piyllornis, genit. phyllornith{os); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -id@.) 


eC SC) pa _naltlans waa  @ 
OSU, bd}; PHAt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
ti vee este manmninltia. -4ioul/glati= sisi. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -bie, -dle, ic. = bel, del, 
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Ornith.: Green Bulbuls; a family of 
Passeres, ranging over the Oriental region 
with the exception of the Philippine Islands. 
Three genera; Phyllornis, Iora,and Erpornis. 
(Wallace.) 


* phyl-10-sd’-ma, s. pl. [Pref. phyllo-, and 
Gr. cOpa (séma) = the body.) 
Zool. : Formerly regarded as the typical 
genus of the family Phyllosomata (q.V.). 


* phyl-16-sd'-ma-ta, * phyl-lo-so'-mi- 
dee, s. pl. (Pref. phyllo-, and Gr. odpara 
(sonata) = bodies; or cama, (soma) = body, 
and Lat. fem. pl. suff. -idq@.] 

Zool.: Formerly considered a family of 
Stomapoda, now known to be the larvae of 
other Crustacea. 


phyl-lo-sta-chys, s. 
Lat. stachys (q.V-). | 
Bot.: A genus of Bambuside, chiefly from 
China and: Japan. Phyllostachys nigra is: be- 
lieved. to furnish the Whangee canes used as 
walking sticks. 


phyl-los’-td-ma, s. (Pref. phyilo-, and Gr. 
g76y.0, (stoma) ='a mouth.) 

Zool.: A genus of Phyllostominz: (q:v:), 
group Vampyri. The genus, next to Vampy- 
Tus, includes ; 
the largest Del 
species of the Fe) 
family. In all 
a gular glan- 
dular sac is 
present, well 
developed in : 
males, rudimentary in the females. Three spe- 
cies are known, from the Brazilian sub-region. 


tphyl-l6s-tém’a-ta, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., 
pl. of phyllostoma (q. v.).] 
Zool. : Peters’ name for the Phyllostomide, 


phyl’-lés-tome, s. [PHyiuostoma.] Any 
individual of the family Phyllostomide, and 
especially of the genus Phyllostoma. 


“T have never found blood in the stomach of the 
PHC BE IETS W. S. Dallas, in Cassell’s Nat. Hist., i, 


phyl-los-tom’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
phyllostom(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide@.] 
Zool. : A family of Microcheiroptera, con- 
sisting of bats with cutaneous processes sur- 
rounding or close to the nasal apertures ; 
lmoderately large ears, and well-developed 
tragi. They are found in the forest-clad dis- 
tricts of the neotropical region, and may be 
readily, distinguished, by the presence of a 
third phalanx in the middle finger. There 
are two sub-families, Lobostominz-and Phyl- 
lostominee. 


phyl-los-td-mr-_nex, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. phyl- 
lostom(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj, suff. -ine.] 
Zool.: Asub-family of Phyllostomidee (q.v.). 
Distinct nose-leaf present; chin with warts. 
It is divided into four groups : Vampyri, Glos- 
sophage, Stenodermata, and Desmodontes, 


phyl-lo-tae’-tic, a. (Puyiuoraxis.} Of or 
pertaining to phyllotaxis (q.v.). 


phyl-lo-tax-is, phyl’-10-tax-y, s. [Pref. 
phyllo-, and Gr. tééis (taxis) = an arrange- 
ment.) 

Bot. : The arrangement of the leaves on the 
stem of a plant. The three common positions 
are alternate, opposite, and verticillate. Called 
also, but rarely, botanometry. 


phyl-10-the-ca, s. [Pref. phyllo-, and. Lat. 
theca (q.v.). ] 

Palcobot.: A genus of fossil plants, placed 
by Unger in his Astrophyllite, of which the 
type is Astrophyllites (q.v.), Stem simple, 
erect, jointed, and sheathed. Leaves verticil- 
late, linear. From rocks of Carboniferous (?) 
Age in New Sonth Wales, the Trias (?) of 
Central India, the Karoo beds of Southern 
Africa, and the Jurassic rocks of Italy. (Quar. 
Jour, Geol. Soc., xvii. 335, 356.) 


t phyl-lo’-tis, s._ (Pref. phyll-, and Gr. ods 
ous), genit. d7ds (tos) = an ear. } 
Zool.: A genus of Bats, founded by Gray 
(Proc. Zool. Soc., 1866, p. 81). It is now in- 
eluded in Rhinolophus (q.v.). 


hyl-10-tré’-ta, s. (Pref. phyllo-, and Gr. 
a (trétos) = bored throug? : 


Entom.: A genus of Halticide. 


[Pref. phyllo-, and 


PHYLLOSTOMA HASTATUM, 


Fourteen 


phyllosoma—physetoleic 


are British. 
is the Turnip-fly (q.v.). 


phyl-lox-an’-thin, s. [Pref. phyllo-, and 
Eng. xanthin.J 
Chem. : The yellow colouring matter existing 
in chlorophyll. It may be obtained by adding 
alumina to an alcoholic solution of chloro- 
phyll, filtering, and treating the alumina lake 
formed with carbon disulphide, in which the 
phylloxanthin is very soluble. 


phyl-lox’-ér-a, s. [Pref. phyllo-, and Gr. 
&npds (wéros) = dry.) 

Entom.: A genus of Aphide. Phyllowera 
vastatria lays waste the vine, and it did much 
damage to the crops in France in 1865, 1876, 
&c. P. quercus infects the oak, the egg being 
deposited in Quercus. coccifera, while the per- 
fect insect, on acquiring wings, removes to 
Q. pubescens, 


phyl’-lu-la, s. (Pref. phyll-, and Gr. obAj 
(oulé) = a scar, a cicatrix.] 
Bot..: The scar left on a branch: or twig 
after the fall of a leaf. 


phy-10-gén’-é-sis, s. [PHYLocENy.] 


phy-10-é-nét/-ic, phy-lo-gé-nét-ic- 
al, a. (Pref. phylo-, and Eng, genetic, geneti- 
cal.] Pertaining to phylogenesis ; dealing 
with the ancestral history of an organism or 
organisms. (Husley: Anat. Invert. Anim., p.41.) 


phy-lo-gé-nét’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. phy- 
logenetical ; -ly.] With reterence to the ances- 
tral history of an organism or organisms; in 
the. course of development of a genus or 
species. (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1885, p. 695). 


phy-16s'-en-ist, s. [Eng. phylogen(y) ; -ist.] 
One who studies or is versed in phylogenesis 
or phylogeny. 
“ Phylogenists have eed on a few main points.”— 
Gardeners Chronicle, No. 405, p. 864. (1881.) 


phy-l0s-én-y, phy-10-gén’-é-sis, s. [Gr. 
gvaAn (phulé)=a tribe, and yevydw (gennao) 
= to bring forth.] 

Biol.: Tribal history, or the paleontological 
history of evolution. Phylogeny includes 
paleontology and genealogy. (Haeckel.) 

“A genealogical investigation, the prosecution of 
which pertains to the science of phylogeny.’ — St. 
George Mivart: The Cat, ch. i., § 13. 

phy’-liim (pl. phy’-la), s. [PHy.e.] 

Biol.: A term essentially synonymous with 
Typg, s. IT, 2 (1). Haeckel (Hist. Creation, ii. 42) 
defines'a phylum as consisting of ‘‘ all those 
organisms: of whose. blood-relationship: and 
descent from) a. common: primary form’ there 
can be no doubt, or whose relationship, at 


Phyllotreta or Haltica nemorum 
[Hautica.] 


least, is most probable from anatomical: rea- |- 


sons, as well as from reasons’ founded on his- 
torical development.” 
phy’-ma, s. [Gr., from dvw (phud)= to pro- 
duce. ] 
Med. : An imperfectly suppurating tumour, 
forming an abscess; a tubercle on any ex- 
ternal part of the body. 


phy-mo’-sis, s. [Pxtmosis.] 
phy-0-gém-mar -i-a, s. pl. [Gr.dvos(phuos) 
=a plant, and Lat. gemma =a bud.] 
Zool.: Numerous small gonoblastidea, re- 
sembling polypites, occurring in Velella (q.v.). 


phy’-sa, s. (Gr. ¢idca (phusa)=a pair of 
bellows. ] Ss 


Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Limneide 
(q.v.). Shell sinistral, ovate, spiral, thin, 
polished, aperture rounded in front. Animal 
with long slender tentacles, the eyes at their 
bases; margin of the mantle expanded und 
fringed, with long filaments. Recent species 
twenty, found in North America, Europe, 
South Africa, India, and the Philippines. 
Five are British, the best known being Physa 
fontinalis, common on the under side of 
aquatic plants in stagnant ponds. Fossil 
forty-three, from the Wealden onward. 


phy-sa/-lé-20, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. physal(is) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] nig ys 


Bot.: A tribe of Solanacexz. (Miers.) 


phy-sa’-li-a, s. (Prysauis.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the Physalidee 
(q.v.). It consists of a large oblong air-bag, 
raised above into a crest, with pendulous 
tentacles. Many individuals swim together 
at the surface of the ocean. About 120 species 


are known. Physalia wrticalis, so called bee 
cause when touched it stings like a nettle, is 
the Portuguese Man-of-War (q.v.). 


phy-sa’-li-dzx, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. physal(ia)s 
Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. ida] 

Zool. : A family of Physograda(q.v.). Vesi- 
cular gelatinous bodies, having beneath them 
vermiform tentacles and suckers, intermirgled 
with long filiform tentacles. 


phy’-sa-lin, s. [Mod. Lat. physal(is); -im 
(Chem.).] 

Chem.: Cy4Hg05. A yellow, amorphous, 
bitter powder, extracted from the leaves of 
Physulis Alkekengi, by agitating with chlcro- 
form. It is slightly soluble in cold water 
and ether, very soluble in alcohol and chloro- 
form, softens when heated to 180°, and decom- 
poses at a higher temperature. When dry it 
becomes strongly electric by friction. 


phy-sa-lis,. s. [Gr.=a bladder, from the 
inflated sac.] 

Bot..: The typical genus. of the Physalezx. 
Herbs, rarely shrubs, with a’ five-toothed 
calyx, a campanulate, rotate, five-lobed co- 
rolla, and a:two-celled berry enveloped in the 
angular, membranous, inflated calyx. Phy- 
salis, or Withalia somnifera, is narcotic, diu- 
retic, and alexipharmic, and is believed to be 
a soporific plant mentioned in Dioscorides. 
The leaves, steeped in oil, are applied to 
inflammatory tumours in India and Bgypt. 
The Winter-cherry (P. Alkekengi, a casual in 
Britain) is a diuretic, as are P. pubescens, P. 
viscosa, and P. angulata.. The berries of P. 
minima are eaten by the natives of India; so 
are those of P. perwviana, a native of tropical 
America, by both Europeans and natives. 
P. minima and P. indica are tonic, diuretic, 
and purgative. 


phy’-sa-lite, s. (Gr. dvodw (physad)=to 
blow, to puff up, and AiGos (lithos) = a stone; 
Ger. physalith.} 


Min. : The same as PYROPHYSALITE (q.v.). 


phys-co-ni-a, s. [Gr. dvcxwy (phuskén) = 
a fat paunch.] 
Pathol.: A tumour occupying a portion of 
the abdomen, Radonly increasing, and neither 
sonorous nor fluctuating. 


phy-sé-tér, s. (Gr. gvonrip (phusttér) =a 
pair of bellows, from ¢vcdw (phusad) = to 
blow; Fr. physétére; Lat. physeter.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1. A large whale. 

“The ork, whirlpool, whale, or huffing physeter:” 

Sylwester’: Du Bartas; First Week, 5th-day, 108: 

2. A pressure: filter (q.v-). 

IL. Technically : 

1. Zool..: Cachalot,.or Sperm. Whales; the 
typical genus of the sub-family Physeterine. 
Lower jaw with from twenty to twenty-five 
teeth on each side. Head about one-third the 
length of the body; one blowhole, longitudi- 
nal; pectoral fin short, broad, and truncated ; 
dorsal rudimentary. 

2. Paleont.: Found in the Crag and the 
Pleistocene. (Etheridge.) 


phy-seé-tér~i-dee, s. ph (Mod. Lat. physeter 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Odontoceti, or Toothed 
Whales, with no functional teeth in the upper 
jaw. There are two sub-families, Physeterines 
and Ziphiine. > 


phy-sé-tér-i’-new, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. physeter; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.} 
Zool.: A sub-family of Physeteride, with 
two genera, Physeter and Kogia. ; 


phy-se’-tér-did, s. (Mod. Lat. physeter ; 
suff. -oid.] Any individual of the family 
Physeteride. 

“Almost all the other members of the swh-order 
Tange themselves under the two principal heads of 
Ziphioids (or Physeteroids) and Delphinoids.”—#neye, 
Brit. (ed. 9th), xv. 393. 


phys-é-t0-1é’-ic, a. [Eng. physed(er), and 
ae Containing oleic acid, derived from the 
whale. 


physetoleic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CygH390.. A fatty acid, isomerti 
if not identical with hypogeic acid obtaine 
from sperm-oil. It is inodorous, crystallizes 
in stellate groups of colourless needles, melts 
at 30°, and re-solidifies at 28°. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £6, pst, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, eo =6; ey =a; qu = kw. 


phy-sé-u'-ma,s. (Cf. Gr. pcos (phusimos) 
=able ti wrod bor 
_ “ot ° B 7 uce seed, and pvonuwa (phuséma) 


Bot. : The branch of a Chara. 
* phys-i-an’-thro-py, s. [Gr. dots (phusis) 


= nature, and avOpwros (anthropos) =a man. 
The philosophy of human life, or the pa a 


of the constitution and diseases of mankind, . 


and their remedies, 


phys'-ic, * fis-ike, *phis-ike, s. [0. Fr. 
phisique, plisike (Fr. physique), from Lat, 
physica, physice = natural Gaaten, from Gr, 
gvorxy (phusiké) = fem. sing. of duouds (phu- 
sikos) = natural, physical, from @vots (phusis) 
= nature; dw (phud)= to produce; Sp. & 
Ital. fisica.] 
1, The science or art of healing; the science 
of medicines ; the medical art or profession ; 
medical science, medicine. 


“In all this world ne was there non him like 
Tospeke of phisixe.” Chaucer ; C. T., 41% 


2. A remedy or remedies for a disease ; 
Medicine or medicines. 


“Throw physic to the dogs, [ll none of it.” 
Shakesp, > Macbeth, ¥. 3. 


8..A medicine that eS> a pu a 
eathartic. as pet 
*4. Aphysician. (Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 2.) 


* physic-garden, s. <A botanic garden. 
physic-nut, s. [(Curcas.] 


Physic, vt, [Puysic, s.] 
1. To administer physic to; to treat with 
physic ; to purge. 
2. To cure, to remedy; to act as a remedy 


for. 
“The labour we delight in pAysics pain.” 
Shakesp. : iL a 
phys’-ic-al, *phys‘-ic-all, a. (Gr. dvoixds 
(phusikos) = pertaining to nature; natural.] 

'HYSIQ, 8.) 

1. Of or pertaining to nature; pertaining or 
relating to that which is material and per- 
ceptible by the senses; relating to natural 
and material things, as opposed to mental, 
moral, spiritual, or imaginary; natural, ma- 
terial; in a with or obeying the laws 
of nature. 


ix e! n iguorates, an led _b; 
By eh i ay. Hist. Daneel “ee 
2. External; obvious to or cognizable by 
the senses ; perceptible through a bodily or 
material organization: as, The physical cha- 
racters of a mineral ; opposed to chemical. 
3. Pertaining or relating to physics or 
natural science: as, phy: science, 
*4, Pertaining or relating to the art of 
healing ; used in medicine. 
“ A cargo of poison from physical shops."—Fielding > 
Mock Doctor, i. 19. 
*5, Medicinal ; acting as a cure or remedy, 


“ fs Bratus sick? and is it physical 
To walk unbraced?” Shakesp, : Julius Caesar, il. 1. 


*§, Having the power or quality of purging 
orevacuating the bowels ; purgative, cathartic. 

| Physical Society: Societies for the prosecu- 
tion of physical research have been instituted 
in this country and in England, the original 
oue, the Physical Society of London, having 
been founded in 1874. 


physical-astronomy,s. [AsTRoNoMyY.] 


physical-break;, s. 

Geol.: A break in the strata, when there 
is unconformity. It indicates lapse of time 
between the dates at which the two beds are 
deposited. (Lyell.) 

physical-education, s. That branch 
of education which relates to the organs of 
sensation and the muscular and nervous 
system. 


physical-geography,s. [Grocrapuy.] 


physical-optics, s. 

Optics : That branch of optics which treats of 
the nature of light and its phenomena, with 
their causes. 


physical-point, s. [Pornt, s,] 
physical-science, s. [Sciencz.] 
ie-al-ist, s. (Eng. physical; -ist.) One 
-who holds that human thonglits and actions 
are determined by man’s physical organisation. 
Te-al-ly, adv. [Eng. physical ; -ly.] 
1. Ina physical or natural manner ; accord- 


- physeuma—physiography 


ing to the laws of nature or natural philosophy; 
naturally, not morally, 
“ Th \ 
no tee ae tees Pe 
*2. According to the art or rules of medicine, 
* phys'-ic-al-néss, s. (Eng. physical ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being physical, 


phy- ie’-ian (c as sh), * fis-i-ci-an, * fis- 

ivoi-en, fis-i-ci-on, * phy-si-ci-on, s. 

[O. Fr. physicien =a physician; Fr. physi- 
cien =a natural philosopher. As if from Lat. 
* physicianus, from physica = physic (q.v.).] 

*1. A student of nature in general and not 
simply of man’s rahe frame in health and 
disease, a natural philosopher. 

2. One who is skilled in or practices the art 
of healing; one who, being duly qualified, 
prescribes remedies for diseases; specif., one 
who holds a license from a competent au- 
thority, such as the Medical College of one of 
the universities, to practice physic. Strictly 
speaking, a physician differs from a surgeon 
in that the former preseribes remedies for 
diseases, while the latter performs operations, 


“Physician ... became, in England at least, - 

onymous with a healer of diseases, beenuse, en)» 

comparatively pale parton. medical practitioners were 

the battratats” - & Mill; System of Logic, pt. iv., 
Va § 4 


*3. One who heals moral diseases: as, a 
physician of the soul. 


* phy-sic’-ianed (c as sh),a. [Eng. physi- 
cian; -ed.] Educated, licensed, or practising 
as a physician, 


* phy-sic’-ian-ship (c as sh), s. [Eng. 
physittan; -ship.) The individuality, cha- 
racter, or office of a physician, 

“T shall bind his physicianship over to his good 
behaviour."— Fielding : Mock Doctor, 1. 7. 

physi s. [Eng. physic; -ism.] The 

ascribing of everything to merely physical or 

material causes, excluding spirit, 


phys’-i-cist, s. [Eng. physic ; -ist.] One who 
cedhies “ar is versed in physics or physical 
science; a natural philosopher. 


phys-i-c6., pref. [Puysic.] Ofor ,ertaining 
to nature or physics. 


physico-chemical, a. Pertaining at 
once to chemistry and to physics, 


* physico-logic, s. Logic illustrated by 
physics. 

*physico-logical, a. Of or pertaining 
to physico-logic (q.v-). 

physico-mathematies, s. Mixed ma- 
thematics. [Marsemartics.] 

physico-philosophy, 4 The philo- 
sophy of nature, 

hysico-theology, s. Theology or di- 

aOREy eteroed or illustrated by natural 
philosophy. 


phys’-ies, s. [Puysic, 8.] 

Science: A study of the phenomena pre- 
sented by bodies. It treats of matter, force, 
and motion ; gravitation and molecularatitrac- 
tion, liquids, gases, acoustics, heat, light, 
magnetism, and electricity. Called alsc 
Natural or Mechanical Philosophy. 


phys-i-dc’-ra-gy, s. The theory of a 
natural order or constitution in society the 
violation of which is the cause of all human 
evils, 


phys’-1-6-crat, s. [Fr. physiocrate, trom Gr. 
vars (phusis) = nature, and xpdéros (kratos) = 
force.] 

Hist.: A name given to the followers of 
Quesnay, who in the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century did much to lay the founda- 
tions of economical science on a firm basis, 


“The rie ai or believers in the supremacy of 
Natural Order, went much beyond this."—John dforley, 
in Fortnightly Review, Feb., 1870, p. 182. 


phys-i-6g-en-Y, 8. [Gr. dvous (phusis) = 
nature, and yévos (genos) = race.] 

Biol. : The germ-history of the functions, or 
the history of the development of vital 
activities, in the individual. (Haeckel; Evolu- 
tion of Man, i. 24.) 


* phyg-I-dgn'-d-mér (9 silent), « (Eng. 
physiognom(y); er.) The same as Puysi- 
OGNOMIST (q.V.). 


| 
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* phys- 6m’-ic, * phys-i-d-gném/- 
-al, phys-i-d-gno-mon-ie (g silent), 
a, (Gr. puooyvupovexds (phusiognimonikos) : 
Fr. physiognomonique ; Ital. fisionoméco, fisono- 
mico ; Sp. fisonomico,] [PaystocNomy.] Of or 
pertaining to physiognomy. 
* ph¥s-i-6-gném-ic-al-l¥ ( silent), adv. 
(Eng. physiognomical ; -ly.] According to the 
rules or principles of physiognomy. 


* ph¥s-i-6-gndm’-ies (jg silent), s. (Puy- 
ee The same as Paysroonomy, I, 1 
q.V.). 


phYys-i-dgn’-d-mist (g silent), 5. (Fr. phy 
sionomiste ; Ital. & Sp. flsonomista.] 

* 1. One who is skilled in physiognomy ; one 
who is able to judge of the temper or qualities 
of the mind by the features of the face. 

2. One who tells fortunes by inspection of 
the face. 


6 ae certain Plystornomttt, cle teller es by 
ng onely upon the face of men and women."— 
P. Holland * Plinie, bk. xxxv., ch, x. 


* phys-i-ogn’-0-mize (g silent), v.t. (Eng. 
physiognomy) ; -~ize.] To observe the physio- 
gnomy of; to practise physiognomy on. 


* phys-i-0-gn6-m6n ie (g silent), a. [Pay- 


SIOGNOMIC, } 


phys-i-dgn’-d-my (g silent), * fis-no-mie, 
* fis-na-my, * fyss-na-my, * phis-na- 
mi, * phis-no-my, * phy-si-og-no--mie, 
* phys-no-my, * vis-no-mie, s. [0, Fr. 
phisonomie, physiognomie, physonomie (Fr. 
physionomie), from Lat. * physiognomia, or 
physiognomonia, from Gr. duovoyvwmovia (phu- 
siognomonia), pugoyvwuta (phusiognomia) = 
the art of reading the features, from $uvctoy- 
voor (phisiognomén) = skilled in reading 
features, lit. = judging of nature: pvous 
(phusis) = nature, and yréuwv (gndmon)=an 
interpreter; Ital. jfisonomia, fisionomia; Sp. 
Jisonomia,] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The art of discovering or reading the 
temper and other characteristic qualities of 
the mind by the features of the face. 

daneidiiaa: atanest nite peed eneaneeee 
touch and stroke of Fuller's picture.”"—Walpole: 
Anecdotes of Painting, vol. ii., ch. i. (Note.) 

{ Lavater’s great work on Physiognomy 
which he published “for the promotion of 
knowledge and the love of mankind,” appeared 
in 1775. 

*2. The art of telling fortunes by inspection 
of the features. 

“She taught them... th ick, * 
Pe es at rr ‘english rene inet ie 

3. The face or countenance, with respect to 
the temper of the mind}; particular cast or 
expression of countenance. [Purz.] 


“ Certes by her face and physnomy 
Whether she man or woman inly were 
That could not any creature well descry.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VIL. vil. & 

4, Appearance, look, form. 

“TI can recall yet the very look, the very prysiog- 
nomy of a large Biron tree that stood beside it" 
Burroughs: Pepacton, p. 244. 

II. Bot. : The general facies, habit, or appear- 
ance of a plant without reference to its bota- 
nical character. More rarely used of the 

eneral character of the vegetation occwring 
na particular region, 

“The changes produced in the physiognomy of 
tation on ascending mountains,”"—BSalfour: Botany, 
§ 1,158, 


hys-i-dgn’-d-type (g silent), s. [Eng. phy- 
phy oem and type.} An instrument for tak- 
ing an exact imprint or cast of the countenance, 


* phys-i-de’-6-ny, 8. [Gr. gous (phusis)= 
nature, and yords (gonos) = birth.) The birth 
or production of nature, 


phys-i-6-graph’-i-cal, a. [Eng. physio 
graph(y); -ical.] Of or pertaining to physio- 
graphy. 
“The fifth book is palwontological... and the 
seventh physiographicat."—Atheneum, Nov, 28, 1882. 


phys-i-dg’-ra-phy, s. [Fr. physiographie, 
from Gr. pars (phusis) =nature ; suff. -graph.] 
That branch of science which treats of the 
physical features of the earth, and the causes 
by which they have been modified, and also 
of the climates, life, &c., of the globe; plysi- 

eal geography. 
4 It was first mentioned in the Directory 


a a ee ee we 
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of the Science and Art Departinent of the 
Committee of Council on Education in 1877, 
and was said to be the external relations and 
conditions of the earth, which form the 
common basis of Nautical Astronomy, Geology, 
and Biology. 


phys-i-6l-a-try, s. [Gr. dvovs (phusis) = 
nature, and Aarpeia (latreia) = worship.) 
Nature-worship; the cult of the powers of 
nature. 
“The physiolatry of the Vedas."—Monier Williams, 
in Annandale. 


*phys-i-dl’-6-gér, *phis-i-ol-o-ger, s. 
“Eng. pliysiolog(y) ; -er.) The same as Puysio- 
LocisT (q.v.). (Probably used in contempt 
or disparagement.) 


“4 .e old physlologers before Aristotle and Democ- 
ritus."—Cudworth: Intell. System, p. 217i. 


phys-i-6-15%’-ic-al, * phys-i-0-16g-ic, 
a. |Eng. physiolog(y); -ic, -ical.) Of or per- 
taining to physiology. 
“One of the most noted physiological books which 
have lately appeared.” Stewurt: Philos. of the Mind, 
vol. ii, ch. iv., § 4. 


phys-i-0-10g’-ic-al-ly, ady. {Eng. phy: .0- 
logicul; -ly.) In a physiological manuer ; 
according to the rules or principles of physi- 
ology. 


phys-i-61-0-gist, s. (Fr. phystologiste.] One 
who studies or is versed in physiology ; one 
who writes or treats on physiolegy. 


* phys-i-6!'-d-gize, v4. [Eng. physiolog(y) ; 
ize.) To reason or discourse of the nature of 
things. 

“They who first theologized did physiologize after 
this manner.”"—Cudworth : Inte‘l. System, p. 120. 


phys-i-é!-0-gy, * phys-i-ol-o-gie, s. 
(Fr. physiologie, from Lat. physiologia; Gr. 
dvoodoyia (phusiologia)) = an enquiry into 
the nature of things: vars (phusis) = nature, 
and Adyos (logos) =a word, a discourse ; Sp. 
& Ital. fisiologia.] The science which brings 
together, in a systematic form, the phenomena 
which normally present themselves during 
the existence of living beings, and classifies 
and compares them in such a manner as to 
deduce from them those general laws or 

rinciples whivh express the condition of 
heir occurrences, and investigates the causes 
to which they are attributable. (W. B. 
Carpenter.) It is divided into human, animal, 
and vegetable physiology. For the functions 
of the different organs, see in this dictionary 
the names of the organs themselves. 


phys-i-oph’-i-ly, s. [Gr. dvows (phusis)= 
nature, and ¢idos (philos) = loving.] 
Biol. : The tribal history of the functions, 
In the case of man a large part of the history 
of culture falls under this head. 


phys-i-6s~6-phy, s. 


ing the secrets of nature. 


A doctrine concern- 


phy-sique’ (que as k),s. [Fr.] The physical 
structure or organization of an individual, 


* phys-no-my, s. 


phy-so., pref. [Gr. dica (phusa)=a pair of 
bellows, a blast of air, an air bubble.] Any- 
thing bellows-like ; an air-bubble ; an air-float. 


phy-sd-ca-lym’-ma, s. [Pref. physo-, and 
Gr. KaAvuma (kalumma)=a covering, a hood 
or veil.) 

Bot. : A genus of Lagerstromiee, containing 
one species, Physoculymma floribunda. Itisa 
tree, with opposite, oval, rough leaves, and 
panicles of purplish flowers. It grows in 
Brazil, and yields the fine rose-coloured Tulip- 
wood of commerce, 


phy’-s0-din, s. [Mod. Lat. physod(es), the 
specifc name of a kind of Parmelia (q.v.); 
-in (Chem.). ] 

Chem. : Cj9Hj20g. A neutral substance 
extracted from air-dried Parmelia physodes by 
ether. It forms a white, loosely coherent 
mass, melts at 125°, insoluble in water, abso- 
lute alcohol, ether, and acetic acid, soluble in 
alcohol of 80 per cent. It dissolves readily in 
ammonia, ammonic carbonate, and in potash, 
forming yellow solutions which become red- 
dish on exposure to the air. 


phy-s0-gra‘-da, s. pl. 
gradior = to walk.] 
Zool.: A sub-order of Hydrozoa, order Si- 


[Puysiocnomy.] 


(Pref. physo-, and 


physiolatry—phytocrenacese 


phonophora. Jelly-fishes having @ vesicular 
organ full of air, which buoys them up and 
enables thein to float on the ocean. Families 
two: Physalide and Diphyide. 


phy-s6-grade, s. [Puysoarapa.] 
individual of the Physograda. 


phy-s6-10'-bi-iim, s. (Pref. physo-, and Gr. 
AoBds (Lobos) = a lobe.J 
Bot.: A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
sub-tribe Kennedyeex. ‘I'hey have scarlet 
flowers. Introduced from the south-west of 
Australia into English gardens. 


t phy-s6-m6-tra, s. [Pref. physo-, and Gr. 
pntpa. (métra) = the womb.] 
Pathol. : Tympany of the womb. 
phy-s6-my-gée'-teg, s. (Pref. physo-, and 
Gr. vens (mukés), genit. wvxntos (mukétos) = 
@ fungus.] 


Any 


Bot.: An order of Fungals, cohort Sporidi- 


iferi. Microscopic Fungi of very humble 
organization, the mycelium constituting a 
byssoid or floceulent. mass, bearing simple 
sporanges full of minute spores. Sub-orde.3 
Antennariei and Mucorini, the former with 
sessile, the latter with stalked peridioles. 


phy-sdph’-6r-a (pl. phy-gdph’-or-ze), s. 
[Pref. physo-, and Gr. dopés (phoros) = bearing.) 

Zoology : 

1. Sing.: The typical genus of the Physo- 
phoride. They float by means of many air 
vesicles. Physophora hydrostatica is found in 
the Mediterranean. 


2. Pl.: A sub-order of Siphonophora. 


phy-s6-phér’-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. physo- 
phoria); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Zool.: The typical family of the sub-order 
Physophore. [PHyYsoPHORA.] 


phy-sop’-6-da, s. pl. (Pref. physo-, and Gr. 
movs (pous), genit. 2odds (podos) = a foot.] 
Entom.: Asub-order of Wthoptera. Mouth 
resembling a rostrum; antenne with eight or 
nine joints ; mandibles bristle-like ; two com- 
pound eyes, and generally three ocelli. 
Tarsi two-jointed, terminating in a bladder 
or sucker. Small insects seen in suinmer on 
the petals, &c., of plants. Larve in most 
respects like the adults. Tribes or families 
two: Tubulifera and Terebrantia. Called also 
Thysanoptera. Best known genus Thrips(q.v.). 


phy-sd-spér-miim, s. (Pref. physo-, and 
Gr. oréppa (sperma) = seed.] 

Bot. : Bladder-weed ; a genus of Umbellifers. 
Physospermum cornubiense, a plant, one to two, 
feet high, with ten to twenty umbel-rays, and 
didymous bladdery fruit, is found in thickets 
near Tavistock. 


phy-so-stig’ -ma,s. [Pref. physo-, and Eng. 
stigma (q.v.). So named from a great oblique 
hood covering the stigma.] ; 
Bot.: A genus of Leguminose, tribe Phase- 
olee. Physostigma venenosum is the Calabar 
Bean from Western Africa. It is a twining 
climber, with pinnately trifoliate. leaves, 
purplish flowers, and legumes about six 
inches long. It is very poisonous, but a 
watery solution has been used externally in 
certain affections of the eye, and internally in 
poisoning by strychnia, in tetanus, chorea, and 
aes paralysis of the insane. [ORDEAL- 
BEAN. 


phy-s0-stig’-mine, s. [Mod. Lat. physostig- 
ma); -ine.]) [ESERINE,] 


phy-s0-st6m’-a-ta, s. [Prysostomt.] 


phy’-s0s-tome, s. [Puysostom1.] Any in- 
dividual of the order Physostomi (q.v.). 


“ Physostomes . , . are likewise well represented,"— 
Giinther: Study of Fishes, p. 199. 


phy-sds'-to-mi, s. pl. [Pref. physo-, and Gr. 
o76na. (stoma) = the mouth; so named because 
the air-bla:ller, if present, is connected with 
the mouth by a pneumatic duct, except in 
the Scombresocide (q.v.). ] 

1, Ichthy.: An order of Fishes established 
by Miiller, and divided by him into two sub- 
orders, with fourteen families. As at present 
constituted, the order consists of thirty-one 
families. (Giinther.) It is practically co-ex- 
tensive with Owen's Malacopteri (q.v.). 


2. Paleont,: From the Chalk onward. 


hy-siir’-i-dze, s.pl. (Mod. Lat. phyown(upe 
rs fem. pl. adj. -suff. -id@.] 
Bot. : A genus of Orchids, tribe Neottess. 


phy-siir-iis, s. (Pref. phys(o-), and oipd 

(owru) = the tail.) ‘ 

Bot.: The typical genus of the Physurida 
(q-v.). 


*physy,s. (Fusx.] 
phyt., pref. (Puyto-.) 


phyt-é1-é-phin’-té-, s. pl. (Mod Lat, 
phytelephas, genit. phytelephant(is); Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of plants established by Von 
Martius. He placed it under the Palmacex, 
from which it differs in having indefinite 
stamens. Hence some have elevated itinte am 
order. 


phyt-él-é-phas, s. (Pref. phyt-, and Gr. 
éAédbas (elephas) = an elephant, ivory.) 
Bot. : The typical genus of the Phytelephan- 
te (q.v.). Phytelephas macrocarpa furnisher 
Vegetable-Ivory. [Ivory, {.] 


phy-tet’-ma, s. ([Lat., from Gr. ovreuye 
(phuteuma) = a plant, spec. Reseda phytewme. 
Not the modern genus.] 

Bot.: Rampion; a genus of Campanulex, 
Corolla rotate; segments long, linear; anthers 
distinct. Known species thirty-five; two, 
Phyteuma orbiculare and P. spicatum, are 
British ; the first has blue, and the second 
greenish-white flowers. The roots of P. spica- 
tum are sometimes eaten. These, with the 
ae of other species, are deemed anti-syphi- 
itic. 

phy-tiph’-a-gans, phy-tiph-a-ga, s. pt. 


[PHYTOPHAGAN, PHYTOPHAGA.] 


* phy-tiv-or-olis, a. [Gr. durév (phuton; 
=a plant, and Lat. voro= to devour (q.Vv.). 
Phytophagous (q.v.). 

“*Hairy animals, with onl. 
all phytivorous, and called 
the Creation. 


phy-to., pref. [Gr. purdv (phuton) =a plant.) 
Pertaining or relating to plants. 


phy-to-chém’-ic-al, a. [Pref. phyto-, ‘and 
Eng. chemical (q.v.).] Percaining or relating 
to phytochemistry. 


phy-té-chém’-is-try, s. (Pref. phyto-, and 
Eng. chemistry.] The chemistry of plants. 


* phy-toch’-i-my, s. [(PayrocHEmisTry.] 


phy’-td-chlore, s. (Pref. phyto-, and Gr. 
XAwpos (chléros) = pale-green.] 
Bot.: Green colouring matter ; chlorophyll. 


phy-td-cdl’-lite, s. [Gr. durdv (phuton)=a 
plant; «dddAa (kolla) = glue, and suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 
Min.: A name suggested by T. Cooper, 
under which all the jelly-like hydrocarbons 
might be grouped. ~ 


phy-t6-cor’-i-dee, s pl. (Mod. Lat. phyto- 
cor(is); Lat. fem. pl. out -idee.) 

Entom.: Plant-bugs; a family of Geocores. 
The outer apical angle of the corium is sepa- 
rated from the rest by a transverse suture so 
as to forin a triangular piece called an appen- 
ae an species are numerous, and some are 

ritish. - 


phy-toc’-or-is, s. 
xopts (koris) = a bug. 
Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Phytocoride (q.v.). Phytocoris tripustulatus 
is very common on nettles. The hemelytra 
are nearly black; outer margin with three 
orange spots. 


phy-td-cré-na/-cé-2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
plytocren(e); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot.: A doubtful order of Diclinous Exo- 
gens, alliance Urticales. Climbing shrubs, 
having strong medullary rays and intermedi- 
ate bundles of open ducts. Leaves petioled, 
entire or palmately lobed, Flowers small, uni- 
sexual; the males in axillary panicles or 
glomerated spikes, the females in clusters ; 
sepals four to five, petals and stamens the 
same; Ovary, On a gynophore, style thick, 
columnar; stigma large; drupes distinct or 
many, agglomerated on a fleshy receptacle. 
Genera four, species eight. (Miers.) 
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phy’-té-cré-né 
sie (erent) pg eee phyto-, and Gr. 
\ ee Th * 
ee Gah typical genus of the Phytocre 
7-t3%’-81- ; : 
bref aed ak cee lane 
Bot. : The gelatinous matter of Algals, 
phy-té-gin’-8-sis, phy-td3g-en-¥, ». (Gr. 
gurov (phuton)= a Serger td ham batho 
or yévos (genos) = a birth, an origin.) The 
a ne of the generation of plants. 


phy-td-g6-d-graph’-ic-al, «. (Pref. phyto- 
and Eng. ical.) Of taining to 
= ewe ] or per ng 


“The i. 
pahis PREGA eran ot te wit 
phy td 88 b¢- hy, s. (Pref. phyto-, and | 
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tion of ite ] @ geographical distribu. 
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~ “ire ¥ Sy auinst Vetter: 
phy - té - griph’-ic- Eng. 

ea ; -tcal.) Of a Cstitene Coa peep: 


y: 
phy-tdg-ra-phy, s. (Pref. phyto-, and Gr. 
— = to write, to describe.) A 
escription of plants; the science of describ- 
ing and naming plants systematically. 
S is 
orepntmutsbsiange Hou’ Prin Betoun 


phy-toid, a. [Gr. éuréy (phuton)=a plant; 
suff. -oid.] Plant-like; specif. applied to 
animals having a plant-like appearance, 


phy-té-lic’ s. (Pref. phyto-, and Mod. 
Lat. lacca fy (q.v.). Named from the 
crimson colour of the fruit.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the tribe Phyto- 
laccew and the order Phytolaccacee (q.v.). 
Calyx six pointed, with membranous edges; 
corolla none ; stamens five to twenty; styles 
five to twelve. Tropical and sub-tropical 
herbs. Known species about ten. The 
leaves of Phytolacca decandra, the Virginian 

ke-weed, or pocum, are very acrid, but after 

ing boiled they are used in the United 
States for A tincture of the ripe 
berries has given against chronic and 
syphilitic rheumatism ; but a spirit distilled 
from them is poisonous, and the leaves 
ace delirium. Deemed useful in cancer. 
Ny, it has been used in psora and 
ringworm. The pulverised root is emetic and 
_ purgative. The leaves of P. acinosa are 
eaten in Nepaul in curries, but the fruits 
uce delirium. P. drastica, a native of 

, is a strong purgative. 
y-té-lic-ca’-gé-m, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 

‘a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot.: Phytolaccads ; an order of Hypogyn- 
“ous Exogens, alliance Chenopodales. Under 
shrubs or herbs, with alternate, entire, ex- 
stipulate leaves, sometimes with lucid 
dota Sepals four or five, in some species peta- 
loid ; stamens often indefinite ; carpels one or 
more, each with an ascending ovule; fruit 
Dbaceate or dry, indehiscent. Natives of 
Africa, and India. Genera twenty, 


America, 
species seventy-seven. (Lindley.) 
phy-té-lke-cXd, s. [Mod. Lat. phytolace(a) ; 
Eng. suff. -ad.] : 
Bot. (Pl.): Lindley’s name for the order 
Phytolaccacez (q.v.). 
7-td-lic’-cd-e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. phyto- 
riba Tat fem. pl. adj. suff. -ec.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Phytolaccacee (q.v.). 


*# phy-td-lite, s. (Pref. phyto-, and Gr. Ai@os 
By) =astone.} A fossil plant. 


¥-td-lith’-és, s. (Pref. phyto-, and Gr. 
Aidos (lithos)=a stone.] [CARPOMANIA.] 


phy-to-li-thol-d-gist, s. (Eng. phytoli- 
tholog(y); -ist.) One who is versed in or 
treats of fossil plants. 


-té-1i-thdY-8-£¥, s. (Pref. phyto-, and 
ea That branch of science which 
Tents with fossil plants. 
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phytocrene—pianoforte 


* phy-té6-ldg-io-al, a. (Eng. phytolog(y) ; 
~ical.) Of or pertaining to phytol r 
plants ; botanical, : epee 


* phy-tdl'-d-gist, ». [En tolog(y); ~ist. 
ied is ‘ekilled” i a og La ton 


writes on plants ; a botanist. 
Beinn bir # vee phytologist, Mr. Ray, has done."— 
* phy-tdl’-d-gy, s. (Gr. durdv (phuton) = a 
plant; suff. -ology.] The science of plants; 

a treatise on plants ; botany. 


“We pretended not . to erect a new tology.” 
—Browne: Urn-Burial, (Epis. Ded.) tied y 


phy-té-mét’-ra, s._ (Pref. phyto-, and pé 
(metron) = a measure. } owen wt da 
Entom.: A genus of Poaphilide. Phyto- 
metra cenea, the small Purple-barred Moth, is 
the only British species of the family, 


phy-t6n, s. [Gr. urdv (phuton).] 
Bot. : According to Gaudichaud, a rudimen- 
tary plant from which a perfect one develops ; 
a cotyledon. 


“The dicotyledonous embryo is composed of two 
leaves or two unifoliar tons, united opstliag 80 as 
form one axis."—8alfour : Outlines of Botany, p. 267. 


phy-ton’-6-my, s. [Pref. phyto-, and Gr. 
vounos (nomos) =a law.] The science of the 
origin and growth of plants. 


= p< / 
phy-to-pa-thol’-d-gist, s. (Pref. phyto-, 
and Eng. pathologist.} One who is versed in 
phytopathology. 


phy-to-pa-thél-6-gy, s. (Pref. phyto-, and 
Eng. pathology.) The science of the know- 
ledge of the diseases of plants ; an account of 
the diseases to which plants are subject. 


phy-téph-a-ga, s. pl. (Pref. phyto-, and Gr. 
payety (phagein) = to eat.) 

Entomology : 

1, A sub-tribe of Tetramerous Beetles. 
They have no snout like that of weevils, the 
antenne are shorter than in the Longicorns, 
to which they are closely akin. Larve short, 
convex, leathery; colour sometimes metal- 
lic. Sections four, Eupoda, Camptosome, 
Cyclica, and Cryptostome. 

2. Atribe of Hymenoptera, with two fami- 
lies, Uroceridz and Tenthredinide. 


*phy-toph’-a-goitis, a. [Puvropuaca.] 
Eating or living on plants; herbivorous, 


“This phytophagous cetaceau . .. is found only in 
tropical waters.”"— Wilson; Prehistoric Man, i, 874. 


* phy-téph’-a-gy, ». [Puyropwaca.) The 
eating of plants. 


phy-téph-thir -i-a, s. pl. (Pref. phyto-, and 
Gr. $0e(p (phtheir) =a louse. ] 

Entom.: A tribe of Homoptera, Wings four 
or wanting ; rostrum springing apparently from 
the breast ; tarsi two-jointed, with two claws. 
It contains the Aphides or Plant Lice. 


t phy-to-phy$-i-61-0-gy, s. (Pref. phyto-, 
and Eng. physiology.] The same as VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


phy-té-sau'-riis, s. (Pref. phyto-, and Gr. 
cavpos (sawros) = a lizard.) 
Paleont. : The same as HyLAosauRvs (q.V.). 


phy-tdt-d-ma, s. (Pref. phyto-, and Gr. 
rou (tome) = a cutting.) 

Ornith. : Plant-cutter ; the sole genus of the 
family Phytotomide, with three species—one 
from Chili, one from the Argentine Republic, 
and one from Bolivia, There are numerous 
teeth in the cutting edge of the mandibles, 
and in the interior of the upper mandible, and 
a strong tooth near the extremity of the bill; 
wings short ; tail rather long, and equal. 


hy-to-tom’-i-dx, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. phyto- 
Foal) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida,] 

Ornith. : Plant-cutters; a family of Songless 

Birds, with a single genus, Phytotoma (q.v.). 


phy-tot'-o-mist, s. [Eng. phytotom(y) ; -ist.] 
One skilled in phytotomy or vegetable anatomy. 
hy-tot’-o-my, s. (Pref. phyto-, and Gr. 

‘gre (tomé) = a cutting.] Vegetable anatomy. 

* phy-té-zo’-a, s. pl. (Pref. phyto-, and Gr, gga 
(26a), pl. of goov (2don) = an animal.) 


Zool. ; A division of the animal kingdom, in- 
cluding the Rotifera, Infusoria, and Rotatoria, 
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* phy-té-z6-ar’-i-a, s. pl. [Puyrozoa.] 


Dp oo s. (PHyTozoa.] One of th 
Wietaea (a.v. 4 : 


pi-tig’-a-ba, s. [Prassava.] 


*pi-a-cle, s. [Lat. piaculum =a sin-offer- 
ng, or expiation for crime, from pio += to 
expiate (q.v.).] A heinous crime, a sin. 


“Which I hold to be a very holy league, and no less 
i a ros to infringe Te — Howell Letters, bk. Ly 


* pi-dc-u-lar, * pi-ic’-u-lar-y, a. (Lah. 
piacularis, from piaculwm.] [Ptacue.] 
1. Expiatory, atoning; making expiation or 
atonement. 
“Th ~ 
Lewin! Cred. Barly Kom. tat, 838) he xh Fak 
2, Requiring’ or calling for expiation or 
atonement ; atrociously bad. 
Withee eee piaculary heresy.”—Hacket: Life of 
* pl-ac-u-lar’-i-ty, s. (Eng. piacular ; -tty.] 
Tho quality or state of being piacular; crim 
nality. 


* pi-ac’-u-lotis, a. (Eng. piacle; -ous.] 
1, Piacular, expiatory, atoning. 
2. Requiring expiation ; criminal, wrong, 
sinful. 


“Unto the ancient Britons it was piaculous to taste 
& goose,"—Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xxiv. 


pr-a mater, s. (Lat., lit. = pious mother.) 
Anat.? A delicate fibrous, and highly vas- 
cular membrane, immediately investing the 
brain and the spinal cord. (Quain.) Hence, 
sometimes used for the brain itself, as in the 
example. 


“For here he comes, one of thy kin, has a most weak 
pia mater.”—Shakesp, : Twelfth Night, i. 5. 


pi-an, s. [Littré considers it English. Per- 
haps of negro origin.] 
Pathol. : The yaws (q.v.). 


pi-a-nét, s. [Lat. picus = the woodpecker.] 
1, The lesser woodpecker. 
2. The magpie. (Scotch.) 


pi-a-nétte’, s. [Fr., dimin, from piano (q.v.).] 
The same as PIANINO (q.V.). 


pi-a-nf’-no, s. [Ital., dimin. from piane 
(q.v.).] A small pianoforte. 


pi-a-nis’-si-mo, adv, [Ital.] 
Music: Very soft; a direction to execute = 
passage in the softest possible manner ; usually 
abbreviated to pp. or ppp. 


pi-an’-ist, s. [Fr. pianiste; Ital. & Sp. pian- 
ista.) A performer on the pianoforte. 


“There were Lee to admire, to wit, the skill of 
the pianist,"—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1885. 


pi-a’-no, adv. & s. [Ital. = soft, smooth.] 
A, As adverb: 
Music: Soft; a direction to execute 
passage softly, or with diminished volume 
of tone. Usually abbreviated to p, 


B, As subdst.: A pianoforte (q.v.). 
piano-stool, s. (Amer.) 


pi-an’-d-for-té, s. [Ital. piano = soft, and 
Sorte = strong, loud; so called from its pro- 
ducing both soft and loud effects.] 

Music: A musical instrument, the sounds 
of which are produced by blows from ham- 
mers, acted upon by levers called keys. This 
is probably the most widely-known and gene- 
milraass musical instrument in the world. 

Although slight improvements are from time 
to time made in its mechanism, it may be 
described as the perfected form of all the 
ancient instruments which consisted of strings 
struck by hammers. Originally the strings 
were placed in a small and portable box, and 
struck by hammers held in the hands. In this 
early shape, known as the “ Dulcimer,” the 
instrument can be traced in nearly every part 
of the globe, and it now survives, almost in its 
original form, both in Europe and Asia. The 
dulcimer was also called psaltery, sautrie, or 
sawtry, The name given to the first instru- 
ment with keys acting on hammers was 
clavicytherium, or keyed-cithara, which was 
introduced in the fifteenth, or early in the 
sixteenth, century ; next came the clavichord, 
or clarichord, sometimes called monochord, 
in which quills plucked the strings; the 


Music-stool, 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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virginal soon followed, which was an oblong 
instrument with an improved form of jack 
containing the quill; this was soon followed 
by the spinet, of similar construction but 
generally triangular in shape; then came the 
harpsichord, a vast improvement on its pre- 
decessors, having a more extended compass 
and often two manuals. The earliest form of 
pianoforte, early in the eighteenth century, 
was perhaps, in some respects, inferior to a 
fine harpsichord, but it possessed the elements 
of expansion, as now exhibited in a modern 
grand trichord pianoforte of seven octaves 
compass, with every gradation of sound, 
from pianissimo to a splendid fortissimo, 
and the most sensitive and delicate mechan- 
ism between the finger and the hammer. 


pi-an’-0-graph, s. (Eng. piano ; -graph.) 
Music: A machine which, on being attached 
to a pianoforte, inscribes what is played, 


Pi-ar-he’-mi-a, s. [C» (wiap (piar) = fat, 
and aipa (haima) = blocd.)} 
Pathol. : Fatty blood. 


Pr-ar-ist, s. [For etym. see def.] 

Church Hist. (Pl.): The regular clerks of the 
Scuole Pie (religious schools), founded at Rome 
by St. Joseph Calasanctius, towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, for the work of 
secondary education. They were sanctioned 
by Paul V., in 1617, as a congregation with 
simple vows, and became a religious order in 
1621, under Gregory XV. 


“The Piarists appear to have never entered France 
or Great Britain, or any country outside the limits of 
Europe.”—Addis & Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. 661, 


pi-as'-sa-ba, pi-ais’-sa-va, pi-A¢-a-ba, 
s. (Port. piagaba.] A stout woody fibre ob- 
tained from the stalk of Attalea funifera, a 
native of Bahia, &c. 
q Para piassaba: A finer fibre, obtained 
from the stem of Leopoldinia Piassaba. 


pi-as’-tér, pi-As’-tre (tre as tér), s. [Fr. 
piastre, from Ital. piastra = a plate or leaf of 
metal; Sp. piastra. The word is a variant of 
plaster (q.v.).] 

Numis.: A coin of various values, The 
gold piastre of Turkey = 216d. ; the silver 
piastre = 2°1ld.; the Egyptian piastre = 
2:46d.; the Spanish piastre is synonymous 
with the dollar or duro = about 4s. The old 
Italian piastre was equivalent to about 3s. 7d. 


 n1-a’-tion, s. [Lat. piatio, from piatus, pa. 
par. of pio=to expiate (q.v.).] The act of 
making atonement ; expiation, 


pi-au’zite (au as 6W), s. [After Piauz(e), 
Carniola, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A massive substance resembling 
asphalt; texture, slaty; colour, brownish- 
black; streak, light to amber-brown. Char- 
acterized by its high melting point, 315°, 
Occurs in a bed of lignite. Dana makes it 
a sub-species of his Asphaltum. 


pi-az-za, s. [Ital =a market-place, the 
broadway in a town, from Lat. platea=a 
broadway, an open space, from Gr. mAareta 
(plateia)=a broadway, prop. fem. sing. of 
trAatis (platus) = flat, wide. Piazza and place 
are thus doublets.) -.A square open space 
surrounded by buildings or colonnades ; popu- 
larly, but improperly, applied to a broadway 
under cover, or an arcaded or colonnaded 
walk, and even to a verandah. 


“ He stepped from the low piazza into the darkness.” 
—Century Magazine, June, 1883, p. 186. 


# pi-az'—zi-an, a. (Eng. piaz(a); -ian.] Per- 
taining to a piazza or arcade. 
“ Mulciber’s columns gleam in far piazzian line.” 
Keats: Lamia. 
pib’-corn, s. [Wel., lit. pipe-horn.] 
Music: A wind instrument or pipe with a 
horn at each end. (Welsh.) 


pi-broch (ch guttural), s. (Gael ptobaireachd 
= the art of playing on the bagpipe, piping, a 
tune on the bagpipe: piobair =a piper; piob 
=a pipe, a bagpipe.) 

Music: A series of variations, or a sort of 
fantasia, played on a bagpipe, descriptive of 
some scene or of a poetic thought. The pibroch 
is the most characteristic form of national 
music, and can only be learnt by personal in- 
struction, as the scale of the bagpipe contains 
sounds unrepresented by any notation. 


| Pibroch is sometimes used figuratively 
for the bagpipe itself. (Byron: Lachin-y-Gair ) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 9%, 


ee BEN 


pianograph—pichurim 


pic, s. (Turk.) A Turkish cloth measure vary- 
ing from 18 to 28 inches. 


pi-ca, s. (Lat. pica =a magpie.) [Prx, s.] 

*], Analphabetical catalogue of things and 
names in rolls and records. 

2. Eccles. : The same as PIs (2), 8., IL. 

3. Med. : A vitiated appetite, which causes 
the person affected to crave for things unfit 
for food, as coal, chalk, &c. [P1QuE (1), s., 2.] 

4, Print.: A name given to a size of type, 
72 ems to the foot. It is the standard of 
measurement in printing. 

This is Pica type. 

5. Ornith.: A genus of Corvine (in older 
classifications, of Corvide), with nine species 
from the Palearctic region, Arctic America, 
and California. Bill entire, with cutting edges, 
furnished at the base with setaceous feathers 


lying forward; tail very long, graduated. 
Pica rustica is the Magpie. 


pic-a-dor’,, s. [Sp., from picu =a pike or 
lance.] In Spanish bull-fights, a horseman, 
armed with a lance, with which he pricks the 
bull, so as to madden and excite him for the 
combat, but without disabling or injuring 
him. 

pic’-a-m2r, s. (Lat. pix, genit. pic(is) = pitch, 
and amarus = bitter.] 

Chem. : An oily body, one of the products 
of the distillation of wood-tar, sp. gr.1°10. It 
is unctuous to the touch, has a burning taste, 
and boils at 270°. With alkalis it forms crys- 
tallizable compounds, 


pic’-a-nin-ny, s. [Pickanrnny.] 
pic’-ard, s. [For etym. see def.] 

Church Hist. (Pl.): A sect of Adamites (q.v.), 
founded by Picard, a native of Flanders. They 
were exterminated by Zisca, the Hussite 
leader. 

* pic-a-résque’ (que as h), a. Fr, from 
Sp. picaron =a piceron (q.v.).] Pertaining 
to, or treating of, rogues or robbers ; specif., 


applied to books dealing with the fortunes of 
rogues or adventurers, such as Gil Blas, 


pi-car’-i-ee, s. pl. (Lat. pic(us) (q.v.); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -arie.] 

Ornith.: Picarian Birds; an order of 
Carinate, including the Scansores and Fissi- 
rostres of older authors. They vary much in 
outward form, but nearly all possess one 
common osteological character —a double 
notch in the hinder margin of the sternum. 
Someauthors divide the orderinto Zygodactyle 
and Fissirostres, calling the former Scansorial, 
and the latter Fissirostral, or Gressorial, 
Picarie, and including the Parrots, now often 
treated as a separate group, under Zygo- 
dactyle. [PsiTract.] 


pi-car’-i-an, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. picari(e); 
Eng. adj. suff. -an.] 
( = As adj. : Belonging to the order Picarie 
q.V.)- 
B. As subst.; Any individual of the order 
Picarie. 
picarian-birds, s. pl. 


pic-a-ro6n’, s. [Sp. picaron, picaro.] 
1, A rogue, a cheat, a sharper, an adven- 
turer; one who lives by his wits. 
2. A robber; espec. a pirate, a corsair. 
“Corsica and Majorca in all wars have been the nests 
of picaroons.”—Temple: Miscellanies. 
pic-a-yune’, s. [From the language of the 
Caribs.] _The name of a Spanish half real in 
Florida, Louisiana, &c. This coin, of the value 
of iia a was formerly widely circulated in 
the United States. In Pennsylvania it was 
known as a fip-penny (five penny) bit, often 
contracted to fip. 
pic-a-yun’-ish, a. [Eng. 
Petty, paltry, small, mean, 


*pic-ea-dil, * pic-ca-dil-ly, * pic- 
kar-dil, * pic-ca-dell, * pic-ca-dill, 

* pick-a-del, * pic-ka-dil, * pick-a- 
dill, s. (Fr. piccadille, pwadille, from Sp. 
picado (pa. par. of picar = to prick, to pierce), 
with dimin, suff. -illo ; pica = a pike, a lance.] 
1, A high collar, or a kind of ruff, formerly 
worn, the precise character of which is not 
exactly known, According to Blount, it was 


[PicaRtZ.] 


picayunte); ~ish.] 
(Amer.) 


“the round hem or the several divisions set 
together about the skirt of a garment or other 
thing, also a kind of stiff collar, made in 
fashion of a band.” 

“With great cut-work bandes and piccadillies.' 

Witsun: Life of Jumes I. 

4 The street in London known as Piccadilly 
is said to take its name from an ordinary so- 
called near St. James, built by one Higgins, 
a tailor, who. made most of his money by 
pm (Blount: Glossographia (1681), 
p. 495. 

* 2. The name of a game} 

“ To loose it at piccadilly.”—Flecknoe's Epigrams, 


*pic-cage, * pick’-age (age as ig), % 
{Low Lat. piccagiwm, from Fr. piquer = to 
ick.] [Picx, v.] Money paid at fairs for 
freaking ground for booths. (Defoe: Tour 
thro’ Great Britain, iii. 188.) 


pic-ca-lil’-li, s. [Native name,] An imita- 
tion Indian pickle of various vegetables with 
pungent spices. 


Ppic’-cG, s. [Sce the compound} 


picco-pipe, s. 

Music: A small pipe, having two ventages, 
above and one below. It is blown by means 
of a mouth-piece like a fldte & bec or whistle ; 
and in playing, the little finger is used for 
varying the pitch by being inserted in the 
end. The player, Picco, after whom it was 
named, produced acompass of three octaves 
from this primitive instrument. 


pic’-co-16, s, [Ital. = small.] 

Music: 

1, A small flute, having the same compass 
as the ordinary orchestral flute, but its sounds 
are one octave higher than the notes as they 
are written. Called also an octave-flute. 

2. An organ stop of two feet length, the 
pipes are of wood, the tone bright and piercing. 

3. A small upright piano, about three feet 
and a half high. Used for certain brilliant 
effects. 


pige, s. [Hind. paisa.] A small East Indian 
coin, value about3d. sterling. It is the fourth 
part of an anna, 


pi¢’-é-a, s. [Lat. = the Norway spruce.] 
Bot. : Asub-genus of Abies, sometimes made 
a genus of Conifere. The cones are erect and 
cylindrical, with thin scales. Abies Picea, or 
Picea pectinata, is the Silver-fir; the twigs 
and leaves of P. Webbiana are used for fodder 
in the Punjaub. 


pic’-eoiis (c as sh), a. ([Lat. piceus, from 
pix, genit. picts = pitch.] Of or pertaining 
to pitch ; resembling pitch, 

picgh-i-¢f’-a-go, s. [Sp. American.} 

Zool. : Chlamydophorus truncatus, an eden- 
tate animal about six inches long, the whole 
body covered with hair and protected by a 
shell, loose except at the point of attachment, 
which is in the back, near the spine. Found 
in Bolivia. 

pigh’-iy, s. [Sp. American.} . 

Zool.: An armadillo, Dasypus minutus. 


Found in sandy dunes and other dry places 
on the coast of Chili. ; 


pich’-d-line, s. (Fr. Named froman Italian, 
Picholini, who first discovered the art of 
pickling olives.] A kind of olive, the finest 
of the prepared fruits. 


pich’-u-rie, a. [Eng., &c. pichur(im) ; -40.) 
Derived from pichurim beans. 


pichuric-acid, s. [Lauric-acrp.] 


pich’-u-rim, s. [Native South American 
name.] (See compounds.) 

pichurim-bean, s. 

Bot. & Comm. (Pl.): The cotyledons of Nee- 
tandra Puchwry, one of the Lauracee. They 
have the flavour of nutmegs of inferior quality 

pichurim-camphor, s. 

Chem. : According to Bonastre, pichurim oil 
is resolved by cold alcohol into a strong- 
smelling eleoptene and a nearly inodorous 
camphor, which separates in white-shining 
micaceous lamine. (Watls.) : 

pichurim-oil, s. ' 


Chem.: A yellowish-green ofl, having the 


Sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
@=e; cy=a; qu= kw 


odour of sassafras, obtained by the distilla- 
tion with water of pichurim beans. It is 
soluble in absolute alcohol, and in ether. By 
repeated fractional distillation it may be 
resolved into a number of oils having boiling 
points varying from 150° to 260°, 


Pich-a-r6-std-Ar-Xe, a (Eng. pichur(im); 
oconnect., and stearic.) Containing pichuric 
and stearic acids. 


pichurostearic-acid, s. (Lauric-acip.] 


PY-ci-da, ». pl. (Lat. pic(us); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -id@.] 

Ornith. : Woodpeckers ; a family of Zygo- 
dactyle Picarian birds, with, according to 
Wallace, prey genase and 320 species, almost 
universally distributed, being absent 
from the Australian region beyond Celebes 
and Flores. Bill more or less straight; toes 
in pairs. They are insectivorous ; the tongue 
is extensile, barbed at the point, and covered 
with a viscid solution to assist them in catch- 
ing their prey. Tail-feathers hard and stiff, 
terminating in points, enabling the bird to 
run up the trunks of trees with facility. 


pick (1) * picke, * pik-eu, * pik-ke 
pyk-en, v.t. ee PS. = to i 
to usea pike (q.v.); Ital. os epee piek, to 
prick ; Dut. pikken = to pick; Ger. picken = 
to pick, to peck, all from Ir. piocaim= to 
pick, to pluck, to nibble; Gael. pioe= to 
pick, to nibble; Wel. pigo = to pick, to 
peck, to choose; Corn. piga = to pick, 
to Bre sence all pang oho a vin nag 
w appears ng. as peak é (q.v. 
Peck (v.) and pitch (2) (v.) are doublets of nick ; 
Fr. piquer ; Sp. & Port. picar; Ital. picare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To strike or pick at with something 
pointed ; to act upon with a pointed instru- 
ment; to peck at, as a bird with its beak. 

“ Pick an Free vant a pin full of holes not deep.”"— 

Bacon: Nat. 
2. To open, originally by means of a pointed 
instrument. 
* under twenty locks 
Yet love beaks h, and ies tacee at last.” 
¢ Fenus & Adonis, 576. 

38. To clean by removing that which adheres 
wid, 0 teeth, fingers, claws, or any instru- 
men 


i seeped ee > Leg 
With an old tavern quill, is hungry TS 
Cowper - 


‘ask, ii. 627. 
*4, To fix. 
sayy that is pight into the erthe.”"—Maunde- 
wille: p. 183. 


& To pluck, to gather, as flowers, fruit, &c. 


** AN! the little berries may be picked from the 
fruit truss."— 's Magazine, Jan., 1880, p. 355, 


6. To choose; to select from a number or 
quantity ; to cull. 

7. To gather from various sources; to 
collect together ; to get hold of or acquire here 
and there (generally with wp): as, To pick up 
informution. 

8. To select; to take with care. 

“ Picking their way along the muddy road."—Bur- 
roughs: Pepacton, p. 47. 

9. To take in theft; to steal the contents 
of: as; To pick a pocket. 

10. To play, as a banjo or guitar. (Amer.) 

B. [ntransitive : 

1. To eat slowly or by morsels; to nibble, 
venti 2 is th te sore?” 

* sore 

Why stand’st thou picking y pala 


2. To do anything nicely, slowly, or 
leisurely, or by attending to small things. 

3. To choose, to makea choice, to select : as, 
You can pick and choose, as you like. 

4, To pilfer ; to steal. 

** “To keep my hands from picking and stealing.”— 
Ohurch Catechism. 

41. To pick aquaintance: Tomake aquaint- 
ance ; to make friends. 

2. To put a rrel: To quarrel intention- 
ally witha Gerona to find occasion for quar- 
relling. 

See penmneremayei te ret 

*3, To pick a thank, to pick thanks: To act 
servilely, or with mean and servile obsequious- 
ness, for the purpose of gaining favour. 

s foment or ‘s 's phe 

4. To pick a bone with one: [Bone, 4, 
A. 3. (2)). 


boil, béy ; pout, j5W1 ; oat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 


_ Clan, -tian= shan, -tion, 


| pichurostearic—pickoor 
5. To pick a hole im one’s coat : (Coat (1), 


85 FJ). 

6. To pick oakum: To make oakum by un- 
picking or untwisting old ropes. 

7. To pick in: 

Paint.; To correet any unevenness in a 
picture by using a small pencil. 

8. To pick of: 

(1) To separate by the fingers or a sharp 


instrument; to detach by a sharp, sudden 
movement. 


(2) To aim at and kill or wound : as, Sharp- 
shooters pick off an enemy. 


ny — <° pick one’s teeth: To beat, to thrash, 


“T faith, Barber, I wyll pick your teeth straight.” 
Whetstone Broke & Camandre, v. 5 
*10. To 


ick wp one's crwmbs: To recover 
health ; to improve in health. 
“ T have passed the brunt of it, and am recovering, 
ret picking up my crums apace."—Howell: Letters, 
ll. To pick out: 
(1) To draw out with anythi inted; to 
peck out, ob : 


“ The eye that mocketh at his father, the ravens of 
the valley shall pick out.”—Proverbs xxx. 17. 


(2) To select from a number or quantity. 


(8) To make or variegate, as a dark back- 
ground, with figures or lines of a bright colour, 


12. To pick to pieces: To find fault with, 
13. To pick up: 
(1) Transitive: 
(a) To take up with the fingers or other- 
wise. 
(b) To take or gather here and there. 
(c) To obtain by repeated efforts: as, To pick 
up a living. 
(@ To put in order: as, To pick wp a room. 
(2) Intransitive: ; 
(a) To recover one’s health; to improve in 
health. 
(b) To get one’s things ready for a journey. 
(Amer.) 
“ As the rain had abated I picked up and continued 
my journey."—urroughs: Pepacton, p. 42. 


pick-me-up, s. Anything taken to re- 
store the tone of the system after excessive 


drinking. (Collog.) 

* pick (2), * pycke, * picche, v.t. [The 
der form of poh, vy. (q.-V-).} To throw ; to 
i “ As high as I could pick my lance.” 


p.: Coriolanus, 1. 1. 
pick (1), s. [Fr. pic=a pickaxe (q.v.).] 

[Prxg, s ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A tool with a bent iron head, which has 
a point at each end and an eye in the middle, 
through which the handle is inserted perpen- 
dicularly. It is the tool of the quarryman, 
road-maker, and excavator. 

* 2. A toothpick, or perhaps a fork, 


“ Undone, without satenation. he eats with picks,” 
Beaum. & Flet.; Mons, Thomas, i, 2. 


* 3. A pike, a spike; the sharp point tixed 
in the centre of a buckler. 


“Take down my buckler 
And sweep the cobwebs off, and grind the pick on't.” 
Beaum. & Flet. ; Cupid's Revenge, iv. 


*4, A diamond at cards; according to 
others, a spade. 
*5, A pip onacard. [PIP, 3, s.) 


“ Those picks or diamonds in this card.” 
Herrick ; Hesperides, p. 177. 


6. Choice, selection ; power or right of 
selection. 


“ France and Russia have the pick of our stables.” — 
Lytton: What will he do with it bk. vi., ch. vil. 


7. That which would be picked or chosen 
first ; the best. 

“ He was considered the pick of the two-year-olds.” 

—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 29, 1885. 

Tl. Technically: 

1. Cloth-making: A thread: the relative 
quality of cotton cloth is denoted by the 
number of picks it has to the inch. (Amer.) 

2. Masonry: A sharp hammer used in dress- 
ing millstones. 

3. Paint. : That which is picked in, either 
by a point or by a pointed pencil. 

4. Print.: Foul matter and hardened ink 
collecting on type ; also little drops of metal 
on stereotype plates. 

5. Weaving: The blow which drives the 
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shuttle. The rate of a loom is estimated at 
so many picks a minute. 


“[ (1) A pick of land: A narrow strip of land 
Tunning into a corner, 
* (2) The pick of the basket: The very best 3 
the piek. 


“ Tt cannot be pretended that we have thus far svic- 
ceeded in obtaining the pick of the basket.”—Duily 
Telegraph, Oct, 26, 1885. 


pick-hammer, s. A hammer with a 
pointed peen, used fn eobbling. 


pick-maw, s. The black-headed gull, 
Larus ridibundus. (Scotch), 


“The very pick-maws and solan-geese outby yonder.” 
—Scott : ‘Bride of Lammermoor, che xxv, bar | 


pick-up, pick-up-dinner, s. A din- 
ner made up of such fragments of cold meats 
as remain from former meals; a make-up 
dinner, (Amer.) 


pick-wick, s, A pointed instrument for 
picking up tenia erase 


* pick (2), s. [A.8. pic.) Pitch, tar. 


pick’-a-back, * pick’-a-pa * pick’- 
por 1 pick’-back, en & = [A cea 
of pack. 


A. As adv, : On the back or shoulders, like 
a pack. 

B. As subst.: A ride on the back or 
shoulders, 


* pick’-age (age as 18), s. [Piccacz.] 
Pick’-a-nin-ny, pic’-ca-nin-ny, s. (Sp. 
nino = little infant.) A negro or 
mulatto infant, a child. 


“ The plaguy negroes and their piccaninnies,” 
Hood; A Black Job, 


* pick’-a-pack, adv. [PickaBack.] 


pick’-axe, * pick-ax, * pick-eys, * pick- 
oys, * pick-ois, pik-oys, * pykke-axe, 
* pyk-eys, s. [A popular corrupt. of O. Fr. 


picois, piquois, picquois, from piquer = to prick, 
pierce, or thrust into, from pic=a pickaxe, 
a pick, from Bret. pik=a pick ; Welsh pig = 


a point; Irish & Gael. piocaid =a pickaxe.] 
[PEak, Pick, Pike.] An implement res+in- 
bling a pick, except that one end of the head 
is broad and sharp, so as to cut. 


* pick’”-back, adv. & s. [PicKaBack.] 


picked, * piked, pa. par. & a. [Prcx, wv.) 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective : 
*1, Pointed, sharp, sharpened to a point. 


“Let the stake be made picked at the top, that the 
Jay may not settle on it."—dfortimer > Husbandry. 


2. Selected, chosen, choice. 


“The youth was attended by a picked body-guard.” 
cope he : Hist, Eng., ch, xiii, 


* 3, Smart, spruce. 


“'Tis such a picked fellow, not a hair 
About bis whole bulk, but it stands In print.” 
Chapman ; AU Fools, Vv. 


*4, Affected, nice, particular, dainty. 

“The age is grown so picked, that the toe of the 

asnnt comes so near the heels of our courtier, he 
galls his kibe.”—Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 1. 

picked dog-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: Acanthias vulgaris, the smallest and 
most abundant of the British sharks, Length 
eighteen inches to two feet, Called in Kent 
and Sussex the Bone-dog; in Cornwall the 
Skittle-dog, and in Orkney the Hoe. 


* picke-de-vant, * picke-de-vaunt, s. 
Eng. picked, and Fr. devant=in front.) A 
beard cut to a sharp pointin the middle under 
the chin, 
“You have many toyes with such Pickedevsaunts, I 
am sure."—TZiiming of a Shrew, p. 184. ; 
* pick’-Sd-ly, adv. (Eng. picked; -ly.) 
smartly, sprucely, finely. 
Peo od 1 _pickedt a : 
lava te ceion eae ek 
* pick’-éd-néss, s. (Eng. picked ; -ness.) 
1. The state of being pointed or sharp at the 
end; pointedness. 
2. Smartness, spruceness, fineness, dainti- 
ness, foppishness. 
“Too much pickedness is not manly."—Ben Jonson: 
Discoveries. 


* pick-eer’, * pick-ear, * pi-queer, v.t. 
& i. [Ital. piccare ; Fr. picorer = to plunder, 
orig. = to steal cattle, from Lat. pecus, genit. 
pecoris = cattle.] [Prcaroon.] 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
-sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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A. Trans. : To plunder, to pillage. 
B. Intransitive : 

1. To pillage, to plunder, to maraud. 
2. To skirmish. 


s 
* pick -eér’-6r, s. (Eng. pickeer; -er.] A 
marauder, a plunderer, a robber. 


pick’-é]-haub, s. A round-topped helmet 
with a sharp spear-head, imitated from that 
formerly worn by arquebusiers and others, 
and now used in the armies of Prussia, the 
United States, and elsewhere. 


« pick’-€r, s. (Eng. pick, v. ; -er.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, One who or that which picks or pecks ; 
8 pick, a pickaxe. 

“With an iron picker clear away all the earth out of 
the hills,"—Miller : Gardener's Dictionary. 

2. One who or that which picks, culls, or 
gathers. (Frequently in composition, as hop- 
pickers, a cotton-picker.) 

3. One who picks or chooses, 

4, One who picks or steals. 


“If he be a picker or cut-purse, as there be very 
many."—Hackluyt : Voyages, L 241. 


II. Technically : 

1. Cloth: A machine or an implement for 
burling cloth. 

2. Cotton-manuf. : A cotton-cleaner. 

3. Founding: A light steel rod, with a very 
sharp point, used for picking out small, 
light patterns from the sand. 

4, Manége: An instrument for dislodging a 
stone from the crease between the frogand the 
sole ef a horse’s foot, or between the heel of 
the shoe and the frog. 

5. Ordn. : A priming-wire for clearing the 
vent. 

6. Print.: A person whose duty it is to re- 
pair electro and stereo plates. 

7. Weaving : The upper or striking portion 
of a picker-staff which comes against the end of 
the shuttle and impels it through the shed of 
the warp. Raw-hide is frequently used. 


picker-motion, s. 

Weaving: The system of parts involved in 
impelling the shuttle through the shed. 
(Picker, ITI. 7.) 


picker-staff, s. 

Weaving: The bar which oscillates on an 
axis at its lower end, and by a sudden jerk 
imparts motion to the shuttle. 


pick’-é€r-€l, s. [Formed from pike, with 
double dimin. suff. -er, -el, as cockerel, from 
cock.| A small pike, a young pike. The term 
isapplied to several species of fishes belonging 
to the Pike family. 
“** Bet is,’ quod he, ‘a pike then a pickerel.’” 


Chaucer ; 0. 7., 9,293. 
pickerel-weed, s. 
Bot. : The genus Pontederia (q.v.). 

“The luce or pike is the tyrant of the fresh waters ; 
they are bred, some by generation, and some not; ag 
of a weed called pickerel-weed, unless Gesner be mis- 
taken.”"— Walton: Angler. 

pick’-ér-idge, s. [Prob., from pick and ridge.] 
A tumour on the back of cattle, a wornil. 


pick’-€r-ing-ite, s. [After Mr. John Pick- 
ering ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in masses of long 
fibres or acicular crystallizations. Mono- 
clinic (?). Hardness, 1; lustre, silky; colour, 
white ; taste, bitter to astringent. Compos. : 
sulphuric acid, 37°3 ; alumina, 12°0 ; magnesia, 
4°6; water, 46°1 = 100, corresponding with the 
formula, Mg0S03+ Al,03,3803+22HO. Found 
near Iquique, Peru. 


* pic-kér-o6n’, s. [PrcaRroon.] 


* pick’-ér-¥y, s. (Eng. pick ; -ery.] 
1, A theft, a thieving, the stealing of trifles. 


“Here are fortie brables and pickeries done about 
this towne more in any one daye.” — Sergt. Fleetwood 
in Els: Orig. Letters, ser. ii., vol. iii., p. 89. 


Iti ae 3 
Sey = ee ey here may be for 
2. A place where cotton is picked. (Amer.) 
pick-ét, * piquet, s._ (Fr. piquet, dimin. of 
pu=a pickaxe ; Sp. piquete ; Ital. picchetto.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
i, A stake to which a horse is tethered. 


2. A narrow board pointed, used in making 
fences ; a pale of a fence. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


pickeerer—pickled 


3. Two or more men, belonging to a trades- 
union, set to watch, intimidate, or annoy, the 
men working in a shop not belonging to the 
union, 


“The strikers have posted pickets at all stations.”— 
Evening Standard, Dec. 19, 1885. 


*4, A game atcards. [PIQuET.] 

*5, A form of punishment consisting in 
making the offender stand with one foot on a 
pointed stake. 

Il. Technically: 

1, Fortification : 

(1) A stake with a sharpened end, used in 
laying off ground for fortifications. 

(2) A stake sharpened at both ends; one 
driven into the ground and the other acting 
as an obstacle to the advance of the enemy. 

2. Military: 

(1) A guard posted in front of an army to 
give notice of the approach of the enemy ; an 
outlying-picket. 

(2) A body or detachment of troops kept 
fully equipped and ready in a camp for im- 
mediate service in case of alarm or of the 
appearance of an enemy ; an inlying-picket. 

(3) A guard or detachment of men sent out 
to bring in men who have exceeded their 
leave. 

3. Surveying: 

(1) A staff used with a surveying chain by 
the leader and follower, being passed through 
the end rings. 

(2) A marking stake to indicate positions or 
stations. 


picket-clamp, s. A device to hold 
pales while being dressed to shape. 

picket-fence, s. A fence made of pickets 
or pales. 

picket-guard, s. A guard or detach- 
ment of men always in readiness in case of 
alarm. 


picket-pin, s. 
Manége: An iron pin about fourteen inches 
long, used for picketing horses. 


picket-pointer, s. A machine for dress- 
ing the heads of fence-pickets or pales. 


pick’-6t, v.t. [PIcKET, s.] 
1. To fortify or protect with pickets or 
pointed stakes. 


“The old picketed and bastioned forts are dis- 
appearing.” —Zvening Standard, Nov. 4, 1885. 


2. To inclose or fence in with narrow-pointed 
boards or pales. 

3. To fasten or tether to a picket or stake. 

4, To post or set a watch on, as on work- 
men. [PICKET, s., I. 3.] 


“They picketed the men coming to and going from 
Mr. R.’s shops."—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 21, 1885, 


*5, To torture by compelling to stand with 
one foot on a pointed stake. 


* pick-€-té’, s. [PicorTer.] 


* pick’-fault, * picke-fault, s. (Eng. pick, 
and fault.) One who is ready to find fault ; a 
censorious person. 


_“ Rebuke and correct pickefaultes.”—Vives: Instruc- 
tion of a Christian Woman, bk. iii., ch. vi. 


y. 


pick’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Pick, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: i 
1. Pecking. 
2. Choosing, selecting, gathering, 
* 3. Sought out industriously ; far-fetched. 
(Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 1 
*4, Nice, leisurely. 
“ He was too warm on picking work to dwell.” 
Dryden: Absalom & Achitophel, ii. 418. 
C. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of pecking or breaking with a 
pick or other sharp instrument. 
. 2. The act of choosing, selecting, gathering, 
Cc 


“ Get rid of those wh ist i less picki 
a Dossible’ Scribner's Mapiete Eee 
3. That which is picked up or gleaned, 
(Used in both senses of the best or pick of any- 
thing, and the refuse of anything.) 


4, Perquisites. (Generally used of something 
not too honestly ebtatnad’S 


“ Lawyer Jermyn had his picking out of Hie 
—George Eliot: Felix Holt. Uintrea.) Pega 


*5, (Pl.): Pulverized oyster-shells, used 
for making walks. 

6. A hard-burned brick. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Cloth Manuf.: One of the finishing pro- 
cesses of cloth. It is subjected to a strong 
light, and all blemishes removed from its 
surface by tweezers. Spots which have 
escaped the ‘action of the dye are touched 
with dye by a camel’s-hair brush. 

2. Fibre: A process in which devilled wool 
is examined for foreign matters and impuri- 
ties. 

3. Metall. : Rough sorting of ore. 

picking-peg, s. 

Weaving: The piece which strikes the shut- 
tle and drives it through the shed. 


picking-stick, s. 
Weaving: The picker-staff for driving the 
shuttle of a power-loom. 


/ Hel , * pik-il, * pyk- s, {Dut. 
pies = hoki eine ry ey er. tae : 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) A solution of salt and water in which 
Hera flesh, vegetables, &c., are preserved ; 
rine. 


“Some fish are gutted, split, and kept in "— 
Carew: Survey of aati s o — 


(2) Vinegar, sometimes impregnated with 
spices, in which vegetables, fish, oysters, &c., 
are preserved. 

(3) Vegetable or other substances preserved 
in pickle. 

2. Figuratively : 

(2) A position of difficulty or disorder ; a dis- 
ta le or embarrassing position ; a plight, 
a 

“Hi ’st thou in this pickle #” 
pela se Shakesp.: Tempest, ¥.L. 

(2) A troublesome child. (Collog.) 

Il. Founding: 

1, A bath of dilute sulphuric acid to remove 
the sand and impurities from the surface. 

2. The pickle for brass castings previous to 
lacquering is dilute nitric acid. 

| To have a rod in pickle for any one: To 
have a beating or scolding in reserve for one. 

* pickle-herring, s. 

1, Lit.; A pickled herring. 

2. Fig.: A merry-andrew, a buffoon, a zany. 
(Cf. Addison: Spectator, No. 47.) 

“The first [competitor] was a ploughman. The 
ickle-herring, however, found the way to shake bim.” 
—Addison : Spectator, No. 179. 
pic’-kle (2), s. [A dimin. of pick ; as much as 
a bird would pick up at once.] <A small 
quantity of anything; a grain. (Scotch.) 
“ But what's th * looki 1 
haute pickle banies?”-—-Scott naa nieerae Psy ea 
pickle (8), s. [Pictz.] 


pic’-kle (1), v.t. & i. [PicKLE (1), s.} 
A. Transitive: 
1. To preserve in pickle or brine; to treat 
with pickle ; to soak in brine. 


“‘They vse to pickle them with vinegar and salt.” 
—Hackluyt: Voyages, ii. 110, ie 


* 2, To imbue thoroughly with any quality. 

3. To subject to the action of chemicals in 
the process of manufacture. [PicKLx (1), s., II.] 

4. To give an antique appearance to; to 
prepare and make up an imitation and sell it 
as genuine, (Said of copies or imitations of 
paintings by the old masters.) 


B. Intrans.: To preserve vegetable or other 
substances by pickling. 


*pic’-kle (2), v.t. &i. [Eng. pick, v.; frequent. 
sulf. -le.] i 
A. Trans, : To pick frequently. 
“ His teeth he pickles.” Sylvester. 
__B. Intrans.: To eat mincingly or squeam- 
ishly. 
4, To pickle in one's ain pock-neuk : To supply 
one’s self from one’s own means. (Scotch.) 
“Pickle in your ain pock-neuk."—Scott: Rob Roy, 
eh. xxxiii. : 
pic-kled (leas el), pa. par. &a. [PicKLE, s.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Lit.: Preserved in pickle or brine, 


marine ; g6, pot, 


6, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, ®,@=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


* 2. Fig.*; Thoroughly imbued with bad 
qualities: foguish. © 
\ oe at Send never forget him.”"—Fargu- 
Pick-lick, * pick’-lécke, s. (Eng. pick, 
v., and lock.) 
1. An instrument by which a lock is opened 
or picked without the key. 


“We have found upon him, sir, a strange picklock.” 
—Shakesp. : Mogan for Measure, iii. 2. 


2. A person who picks or opens locks; a 
thief. et : ae ; 


“ He was a picklocke, and a false varlet.”"—Wilson + 
Arte of Rhetorique, tol, 141. 


*3. Any means of obtaining admission or 
entrance. 
“ An office key, a picklock to a place.” 
Cowper: 
* pick’-nick, s. [Prcvic.] 
*pick-ois, * pick-oys,s. (Pickaxer.] 
* pick’-pén- s. [Eng. pick, and penny. 
A miser, a erat eae i 
“Sending out and dispersing these birds of his to 


be his h pickpennies throughout . . . the - 
pire.” —H. More: Mystery of Iniquite, bk. ii. ch. ix, §& 


iek’-pdo-két, s. (Eng. pick, and iy ome 

= who picks pockets ; one who steals from 
the pockets of others. 

uabenetset cect ¢ fetincree it 

Daily Teteyraph. Nov. 35, 1385). ——— 

* pick’-pdc-két-ism, s. (Eng. pickpocket ; 

~ism.] The act or practice of picking pockets. 


Mah we to — pickpocketism."—E. A. 


* pick’-pirse, pycke-puree, s. & a. [Eng. 
pick, and purse.) 
A. As substantive: 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who steals the purse, or 
from the purse, of another. 


“At hand, quoth pictpurse."—Shakesp.: 1 Henry 
4¥., ti. 1. 


2. Bot. : Capsella Bursa-Pastoris. 
+» 3B. As adj. : Mercenary, fraudulent. eo 
oe a 


* pick’-quar-rel, * pycke-quar-rel, s. 
Eng. pe and pt G4 One ready to pick 
quarrels ; a quarrelsome person. 
- and yn- 
OT te 
* pick’-thank,s. &a. (Eng. pick, and thank.) 
A. As subst. : An officious person who does 
what he is not asked to do for the sake of 
eurrying favour ; a flatterer, a toady. 
“ Smiling pickthanks, wand base newamc a 
B. As adj. : Flattering, toadying, officious, 
cringing. 
“ Base pickthank flattery.” Dawtel; Civil Wars, i. 


pick’-toéth, s. (Eng. pick, and tooth.) 
*1, Ord. Lang.: An instrument for picking 
or cleaning the teetl. ; a toothpick. 
¢ of ‘ pickteeth.”"—Bp. St. 
ng ap ey he English Letters, - % 
2. Bot. : Ammi Visnago. 


Pick’-wicx, s. (From the chief character in 
Dickens’ Pickwick Papers.] A small, cheap 
cigar. 

Pick-wick-i-an, a. & s, [(Pickwick.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to Mr. 
Pickwick, the hero of the Pickwick Papers. 
Used espec. in the phrase, a Pickwickian sense, 
that is, a merely technical, parliamentary, or 
constructive sense. 

“ He had used the word in its Pickwickian sense.”— 

Dickens: Pickwick, ch. i. 


B. As subst. : Amember of the Pickwick Club. 
“That honourable Pickwickian whose voice he had 
just heard.”—Dickens: Pickwick, ch. 1. 


pic’-le (le as el), s. [Etym. doubtful; per- 
haps a form of pingle (q.v.).] A small piece 
of land encl with a hedge ; an inclosure, 
aclose. Written also pickle and pightel. 


‘c'-nic, * pique-nique, * pick’-nick, s. 
= fatyn, oubtfat ; ie Prat element is 
prob. pick, v. = to eat.) 

A, As subst. : Originally an entertainment 
to whicb each guest contributed his share: 
now a pleasure party the members of which 
carry with them provisions on an excursion 
into the country, &c. 

“ A most delightful water pionic.”—Daily Telegraph, 

July 3, 1885, 


879. 


“That 
all."—&p. 


boil, béy ; PoUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 


picklock—picrocyanic 


B. As adj. : Engaged in a picnic; used at 
or for a picnic; as, a picnic party. 


cnic-b; . pl. A ki 
is Bre venenite, s. pl nd of small 


Pic’-nio, v.i. [Picyic, s.] To attend or go to 
a picnic ; to have a picnic, 
pic’-nic-ér, pick’-nick-ér, s. 
nic; -er.) 
picnic, 
Wide —Desty Neleerceke don ta Th ee er 


pi’-c6, s. [Sp.] A peak; the top of a moun- 
tain. 


(Eng. pic- 
One who goes on or joins in a 


pic’-d-line, s. (Etym. doubtful; perhaps 
from Lat, piceus = made of pitch ; Ro soir 
oil, and suff. -ine (Chem.).] 

Chem. : OgH7N. A volatile base, isomeric 
with aniline, discovered in 1846 by Anderson 
in coal-naphtha and in bone-oil, and readily 
obtained by the dry distillation of acrolein- 
ammonia. It is a colourless, mobile liquid, 
which does not freeze at 0°, sp. gr. 961" at 0°, is 
miscible with water, and boils at 135°, The 
salts of picoline are crystalline, very soluble, 
and readily decomposed by fixed alkalis, with 
separation of the base. 


pic’-dt, s. [Fr.] A little loop or lob used to 
ornament needle-made laces of all kinds, and 
often introduced into embroidery. 


pi-co’-tah, s. [Hind.] A kind'of sweep used 
in India to raise water for irrigation, the beam 
having a stepped foot-way, along which the 
operator walks to oscillate the beam. 


pic-d-teé’, s. [Fr. picoté = pricked, marked.] 
Bot.: A hardy garden variety of Dianthus 
Caryophyllus. It is smaller than the Carna- 
tion. The margins of the petals are serrated ; 
the colours principally yellow and white 
spotted. 


pic’-d-tite, s. [After Picot de Lapeyrouse, 
who first described it; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A variety of Spinel (q.v.), containing 
over 7 per cent. of Se ae e of chromium. 
Sp. gr. 4°08; colour, black ; lustre, brilliant, 
Represented by the formula, (MgOFeO)Al.03, 
Feg03,Cr203). Occurs in minute crystals and 
grains disseminated in Lherzolite (q.v.). 


pic’-quét (qu as k), s. [P1quer.] 


pi-cra,s. (Lat. =a medicine made of aloes; 
Gr. wixpa (pikra)=an antidote, from mxpds 
(pikros) = sharp, bitter, pungent.) 
Med.: An officinal powder, containing four 
of aloes and one of canella. Used in 
urope as an electuary, and in America as a 
cathartic. 


pi-cre’-na,s. [Mod, Lat., from Gr. mxpalvw 
(pikraind) = to make sharp, or bitter.) 

Bot. : A genus of Simarubacew, tribe Ailan- 
thee. Picrwna excelsa is a tree fifty or sixty 
feet high, with unequally pinnate leaves, 
common in Jamaica. It furnishes Jamaica 
quassia and the quassia chips of commerce, 
[QUASSIA.) 


pi-cram’-ic, a. (Eng. picr(ic); am(monia), 
and suff, -ic.] Derived from or containing 
picric acid and ammonia. 


picramic-acid, s. 

Chem, : Og H5N305= Ce (NHs)(NO2)30. 
Dinitro-phenamic acid. Produced by passing 
sulphydrie through a saturated alcoholic 
solution of picric acid neutralised with 
ammonia, and decomposing the ammonium- 

icramate with acetic acid. It crystallizes in 

utiful red needles, insoluble in water, solu- 
ble in alcohol and ether, melts at 165°, and 
solidifies to a crystalline mass on cooling. It 
unites readily with bases, forming salts which 
are mostly crystalline. 


pic-ra-mide, s. (Eng. picr(ic), and amide.] 
Chem.: CgHo(NOg)g3NHo.  Trinitraniline. 
Obtained by the action of ammonia on picry1- 
chloride. It forms dark green or violet crys- 
tals, which melt at 188°. 


pic-ram-m6-ni-iim, s. [Eng. pior(ic), and 
ammonium.) vl 

Chem.: CgHysNg = (gHsy LNs. A tri- 

ammonium, the iodide of which is obtained by 


the action of hydriodie acid on pieric acid. 
It deliquesces and becomes resinous on expo- 
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sure to light, is soluble in water and alcohol, 
and from the latter solution is precipitated im 
the resinous state by ether. Uae ncaa 
has not yet been isolated. 


Ppi-cram -ni-a, s. (Gr. mxpds (pikos) = bitter, 
and O0auvos aomeae =a shrub.] ) 

Bot. : A large genus of Ailanthes, natives of 
tropical America, ‘Tall shrubs with maegenly 
as leaves and large racemes of red 

owers. The bark of Picramnia ciliata, a small 
Brazilian tree, is subacrid, and, according to 
Martius, is given as a substitute for cascar 
rilla. An infusion of P. antidesma furnishes 
the majo bitters of the West Indian negroes. _ 


pic-ram/-¥l, s. (Eng. picr(ic), and amyl.) 
Chem.: The name applied by Berzelius to 
stilbene or hydride of stilbyl. (Watts.) 


pic-ra-nal’-gime, s. (Pref. picro-, and Eng. 
analcime.)} 

_Min.: A variety of Analcime (q.v.), which 
yielded Bechi (as a mean of two | 
upwards of 10 per cent. of magnesia. Fo 
in the rocks of Monte Catini, Tuscany. 


pic-ra-nis’-ic, a. [Eng. picric, and anisie,) 
— from or containing picric and anisie 
acids. 


pieranisic-acid, s. 
Chem, : Cahour’s name for picric acid. 


pi-crag’-ma, s.) [Gr. mxpacyuss (pikrasmos) 
= bitterness.) 

Bot. ; A genus of Simarubacee, tribe Ailan- 
thee. Picrasma quassioides, formerly called 
Nima quassioides, a large scramb™ng shrub 
with small red drupes, is bitter and is used im 
the North of India as a febrifuge. 


pr-crate, s. [Eng. picr(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of picric acid. 


pic’-ric, a. (Eng. picr(in); -ic.) Having an. 
intensely bitter taste. 


picric-acid, s. [Carsazorioc-acip.] 
l’-crin, s. [Gr. mxpés (pikros) = bitter ; -is 
(Chem.). ] 

Chem. : A slightly bitter substance obtained 
by Radig from foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. 
It has a yellowish-brown colour, is crystalline, 
and soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 


pic’-ris, s. [Lat., from Gr. mxpis (pikris)= 
snecory, endive.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cichoracex, tribe Scor- 
zoneree. Involucre of many compact, upright, 
equal scales, with several small external linear 
ones. Receptacle naked. Pappus and the 
inner hairs feathery. Achenes transversely 
striate, with scarcely any beak, Species about 
twenty, from Europe and temperate parts of 
Asia. One, Picris hieracioides, an European weed, 
is two or three feet high, has yellow flowers, 
appearing from July to September, and is found 
at road sides and in the corners of fields. 


ic’-rite, s.  [Gr. mxpdés (pikros) = bitter; 
suff, -ite (Min.); Ger. pikrit.) 

Petrol.: A name given by Tschermak toa 
rock, consisting principally of olivine and au- 
gite, with sometimes hornblende, felspar, and 
magnetite. First found at Teschen, Silesia, 


pic-ré-, pref. [Prcri0.] 


pic-ro-4l-li’-m6-gene, s. [Pref. picro-; 
Ital. allwm(injo = alumina, and Gr. yey (gen), 
base of yevvaw (gennad) = to produce.) 

Min. : A mineral approaching in composition 
to Pickeringite pate Crystallization mono- 
clinic or triclinic ; colour, white, sometimes 
tinted rose-red ; streak, white; semitranslu- 
cent ; taste, acid, bitter. Compos. ; sulphuric 
acid, 36°80; alumina, 9°48; magnesia, 7°36 5 
water, 46°36 = 100, yielding the formula, 
2MgSO4+ [Ale)SgOj9+28 aq. Fusesin its water 
of crystallization. Occurs in stalactitic forms, 
also as nodular masses with a fibrous radiat- 
ing structure, with native sulphur, &c., in 
the Vigneria mine, Elba. 


pic-rd-¢y-an'-ic, a. (Pref. picro-, and Eng. 
past Derived from or containing picric 
and cyanic acids. 


picrocyanic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgH5N50g. Isopurpuric acid, Picro- 
eyamic acid. nknown in the free state, but 
its potassic salt, CsHyKN50g, is obtained by 
heating to 60° a mixture of two parts of 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 


-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -fion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, Sc. = bel, deh 
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otassic cyanide and one part picric acid. It 
eet brownish-red scales of metallic green 
lustre, insoluble in cold water, very soluble 
in hot water and imalcohol. In the dry state 
it explodes violently when heated. 


pic-ro-é-ryth’-rin, s. (Pref. picro-, and Eng. 
erythrin.} f 
Chem. : Cj2H1g07. A bitter crystalline body 
roduced, together with orsellinic acid, by 
he action of boiling water on erythrin. It is 
soluble in water and alcohol, sparingly in 
ether, and when boiled with lime water is 
converted into carbonic acid, orcin, and 


erythrite. 


pic-ro-fity’-ite, s. [Pref. picro- ; Eng. fluor) ; 
and suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An amorphous mineral, with a dull, 
greasy lustre. Two analyses yielded varying 
amounts of silica, with protoxide of iron, 
magnesia, lime, water, and fluorine. Found 
at Lupikko, Finland. Dana suggests that it 
is probably a mixture. 


pic-ré-gly’-¢i-On, s. [Pref. picro-; Eng. 
glyc(erine), and suff. -ion.] [DULCAMARIN.] 


pic-ro-li’-chén-in, s. (Pref. picro-, and Eng. 
lichenin.] : 

Chem.: A colourless, crystalline substance 
extracted from Variolaria amara by alcohol. 
It is inodorous, very bitter, permanent in the 
air, sp. gr. 1176’, and melts at 100°; is in- 
soluble in cold, slightly soluble in boiling 
water, very soluble in alcohol, ether, volatile 
oils, and carbon disulphide. The alcoholic 
solution has an acid reaction. 


Pie-ro-lite, s. [Pref. picro-, and Gr. Ai@os 
(lithos) = a stone ; Ger. picrolit.] 

Min.: A variety of Serpentine (q.v.), oc- 
curring in masses of columnar fibres, some- 
what rigid, and not easily flexible. Colours 
various, 

pic-r0’-mér-ide, s. [(Prcromerrrs.] 

pic-rd’-mér-ite, pic-ro’-mér-ide, s. 
[Pref. picro-; Gr. épos (meros)=a part, and 
suff, -ite, -ide (Min.); Ger. picromerit.] 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral, occurring as 
crystals and crystalline encrustations. Hard- 


ness, 2°5; colour, white. Compos.: sulphuric | 


acid, 39°8 ; magnesia, 9°9 ; potash, 23°5 ; water, 
26°8 = 100, corresponding with the formula, 
KOS03+Mg0OS03+6HO. Found in the crater 
of Vesuvius with other sublimed products 
after the eruption of 1855. Also occurs at 
the Stassfurth salt mine. 


 pie-rd-phar-miic'-6-lite, s. [Pref. picro-, 
and Eng. pharmacolite.] 

Min. : A mineral resembling Pharmacolite 
(q.v.), from Riechel8dorf, Silesia. It contains, 
however, arsenic acid, 46°97; lime, 24°65; 
magnesia, 3°22; oxide of cobalt, 1:0; water, 
23°98 = 98°82, thus yielding the formula, 
(CaOMgO);2AsO5,+12HO. It is probably, as 
Dana suggests, a mixture. 


pic’-ro-phyll, pic-r0-phyl’-lite, s. (Pref. 
picro-; Gr. @vddov (phullon) =a leaf; and 
Fiat -ite (Min.); Ger. picrophyll; Sp. picro- 
la.J 
Min. : An altered pyroxene, found at Sala, 
Sweden. 


pl-cro-rhiz-a, s. [Gr. pds (pikros)= 
bitter, and piga (rhiza) =a root.] 

Bot.: A genus of Scrophulariacex, tribe 
Digitalee. The bitter roots of Picrorhiza 
Kuwrroa, a small plant with blue flowers, are 
used in India as a febrifuge and powerful tonic. 


pic-rds'-mine, s. [Pref. pier(o)-; Gr. soy 
(osmé) = smell, and suff. -ine. (Min.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
in cleavable or fibro-columnar masses. Hard- 
ness, 2°5 to 3; sp. gr. 2°66; lustre, cleavage 
faces pearly, elsewhere vitreous; colour, 
greenish-white, dark-green, gray; streak, 
white, when moistened gives out a bitter 
argillaceous smell. Compos.: silica, 55°1; 
magnesia, 36°7 ; water, 8°2=100; hence the 
formula, MgOSi02+3HO. Found associated 
with magnetite, near Pressnitz, Bohemia 


ee 
pic-ro-ta/-nite, s. [Pref. picro- ; prob. Eng. 
(tijtan(ium), and suff, -ite (Min.).] 2 = 
Min.: A variety of Menaccanite (q.v.), 
which contains from 10 to 15 per cent. of 
magnesia, the formula being (FeOMgO)TiOg. 


picroerythrin—picture 


Sp. gr. 4°298 to 4°313, Found at Warwick, 


New York. 


pic-rd-téph’-rd-ite, s. [Pref. picro-, and 
Eng. tephroite.] 
Min.: A variety of Tephroite (q.v.), in 
which part of the protoxide of manganese is 
replaced by magnesia, 


pic-r6-thom’-son-ite (th as t), s. 
picro-, and Eng. thomsonite. ] 

Min. : A variety of Thomsonite (q.v.), found 
in magnesian rocks in Tuscany, in which the 
soda constituent is replaced by magnesia, 
Compos. : silica, 40°36 ; alumina, 31°25 ; mag- 
nesia, 6°26; lime, 10°99; soda and potash, 
0°29 ; water, 10°79=99°94, yielding the formula, 
(CaOMg0O)s8i03+23Al038i03+4-44H0. 


pic-r0-tox’-ic, a. [Eng. picrotox(in); ~ic.] 
Contained in or derived from picrotoxin, 
picrotoxic-acid, s. 
Chem. : The name given by Pelletier and 
Couerbe to picrotoxin, because it unites with 
metallic oxides. (Watts.) 


pic-r6-tdx’-in, ». (Pref. picro-, and Eng. 
toxin.) 


(Pref. 


Chem. : CygH 405. The poisonous principle 
of Gocculus indicus (q.Vv.), and extracted from 
that berry by means of hot alcohol, It is 
inodorous, intensely bitter and neutral to 
test-papers, crystallizes in stellate groups of 
needles, difficultly soluble in water, very 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and in warm fixed 
oils. With baryta, lime, and lead oxide it 
forms uncrystallizable compounds which are 
difficult to purify. 


pr-cryl, s. (Eng. picr(ic); -yl.] 
Chem. : OgHo(NOog)g. The hypothetical 
radical of picric acid, 


picryl-chloride, s. 

Chem. : CgHo(NOo)3Cl. A yellow substance, 
possessing an agreeable odour, obtained by 
the action of phosphorus pentachloride on 

' pions acid. It is soluble in alcohol and ether, 
ut is decomposed on heating. 


Pict, s. [Prob. from Lat. Picti = painted people, 
pictus, pa. par. of pingo=to paint. Trench 
is of opinion that it is more probably an alter- 
ation of a Celtic word, since the Romans saw 
painted and tattooed savages before they pene- 
trated as far north as Britain.) 

1. One of a race of people who anciently 
inhabited the north-east of Scotland. Their 
origin is doubtful. 

*2. One who paints his body or any part of 
it. Steele.) is i a 


Ppict-ar’-nie, s. 
tern. (Scotch.) 
* Pict’/-ish, a. (Eng. Pict; -ish.] Pertaining 
to or resembling the Picts. 
“The Gothic monarch and the Pictish peer.” 
Byron: Ourse of Minerva. 
Pict’-ite, s. [After a M. Pict(et), who first 
described the rock which contained it; suff. 
-ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A name given by Delametherie to 
some small reddish crystals, which were found 
in the protogine of Pormenaz and Chamouni, 
but which proved to be Titanite (q.v.). 


[Etym. doubtful.] The great 


pic’-td-graph, s A pictorial symbol or sign, | 
or a collection of such, making up a record or 


story. 


} pic-to-graph’-ic,a. (Lat. pictus = painted, 
and Eng, graphic.) Expressing ideas by means 
of pictures or hieroglyphics. 

“They ..« 
the Anatont pictographicmethod.”—Brinton : Myti 
the New World, ch, i. 

pic-tor’-i-al, a. [Lat. pictoriws, from pictor 
=a painter.) Ofor pertaining to a picture er 
pictures ; forming pictures; of the nature of 
a picture; illustrated by or represented in 
pictures. 


pictorial-lichen, s. 
Bot (Pl.): The tribe Graphidei (q.v.), 


pic-tor’-I-al-ly, adv. [Eng. pictorial; -ly.} 
In a pictorial manner; by means of pictures 
or engravings. 


*pic-tor-ic, *pic-tdr’-ic-al, a. [Lat. 


pictor=a painter; Eng. adj. suff. -te, -ical. 
Pictorial, ay ; 


were accustomed constantly to employ | 


of | 


Picts, s. pl. [Pict.] 


Picts’ house, s. 

Archeol. (Pl.): Small stone houses. built: 
underground in Scotland, probably as places. 
of concealment during war or other dangers, 
[Brueu.]) 


* pic’-tur-a-ble, a. ¢ 
Capable of being pictured or painted. 


*pie’-tu-ral, a. & s. (Eng. pictur(e) ; -al.J 
A, As adj.: Pertaining or relating to pic- 
tures ; represented by pictures ; pictorial. 
“Horace Walpole. . . has traced the history of 
sundening in a pictural sense.”—Scott: Prose Works, 
xxi. . 
B. As subst.: A picture, a representation. 


“Painted faire ... with picturals 
Of magistrates.” Spenser: F. Q., II. ix. 53. 


pic’-ture, s. [Lat. pictwra =the art of paint- 
ing, a painting ; prop. fem. sing. of picturus, 
fut. par. of pingo= to paint; Fr. peintwre 5 
Sp. & Port. pintura ; Ital. pintura, pittura.] 

*1. The art of representation by drawing or- 
painting. 

“ Picture is the invention of heaven.”—Ben Jonson: 
Discoveries. 
*2. The work of a painter ; painting. 
“Quintilian, when he saw any well-expressed image ~ 
of grief either in picture or in sculpture, would usually 
weep."— Wotton: Remains. 

3. A painting or drawing exhibiting the 
likeness of anything ; a painted representation 
of any natural scene or-action; a likeness- 
drawn in colours; a likeness generally ; a- 
drawing, a portrait. 

*4, A representation in any way; a figure, 
@ model. 

“The young king's Picture was found in her Closet - 

in virgin-wax.”— Howell: Letters, p. 29. 

5. Any resemblance or representation either ~ 
to the eye or to the mind ; an image. 

“ Still she heard him, still his pictwre form’'d.” 
Tennyson; Lancelot & Elaine, 986, 

6. A representation in words; a vivid 
description. 

‘*Mr. Howard, we can well believe, does not. intend 

tpgrercharse his picture. '—Evening Standard, Oct. 23, 


picture-book, s. A book ornamented 
with pictures, 


picture-cleaner, s. One whose business 
is to clean and restore{the brightness of 
colours in old paintings ; a picture-restorer. 


picture-documents, s. pl. 

Anthrop.: The name given by Tylor to 
records either entirely pictorial, or consisting 
of a mixture of pictures and Spanish and 
Aztec words in ordinary writing, which con- 
tinued in use in Mexico, even in legal pro- 
ceedings, for many years after the arrival of” 
Cortez, and for the interpretation of which 
special officers were appointed. 

“It is to this transition-period that we owe many, 
perhaps most, of the picture-documentsstill preserved.” 
—Tylor: Early Hist. Mankind (ed. 1878), p. 95. 

picture-frame, s. A border, more or- 
less ornamented, set round a picture. 


picture-gallery, s. A gallery or large 
room in which pictures are hung or exhibited. 
“In this great pictwre-gallery of Death.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, v. 


picture-restorer, s. [PIcTURE-CLEANER. }! 


picture-writing, s. 
Anthropology : 


1. The art of recording events and sending 
messages by means of pictures representing - 
the things or actions in question. (Tylor.) It 
differs from the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, 
in that none of the pictures are phonetic. 


2, The record of an event, or a message 
sent, by a pictorial representation. 

“The picture-writings are pot only similar to one 

another, but are like what children make untaught, 


even incivilised countries.”"—Tylor: Harly Hist. Man. 
kind (ed. 1878), p. 88. x i 


pic’-ture, v.t. [Prcrurs, s.] 

1, To paint or draw a picture, likeness, or 
representation of ; to represent by painting ; 
to represent pictorially. f 

“Where your true image pictured lies.” 
: Saco * Sonnet 24. 

2. To bring or form before the mind’s eye ; 
to form an ideal representation of ; to image. 

_3. To describe in a vivid manner ; to depict. 
vividly. 

“The frolics of the bear-gard i 

tured.”—Knight: Pict. Hit ge a eae ee 


fate, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fan, father ; we, wet, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, © =6; ey = a; qu=kw. 


(Eng. pictur(e); -able.}, 


\ 


4, To represent, to deseribe. a 


_ “Justice indeed is , 
ry pictured blind.”—South : Sermons, 


5. To draw or form pictures or representa- 
tions of things on. : 
“The pictured ‘ecorated 
walls.”—Lytton : Rienat, gg od , ae, 
-ple’-ture-like, a. [Eng, picture; -like.] Like 
a picture; after the manner of a picture. 
ean was no bokey I Ban omy gaan to hang by the 


*pic’-tu-rér, s. (Eng. pictur(e); er.) A 
painter. 


“ 
am hover the ayrers"-pe Halt Contomph ; Zarheus 


-pic-tu-résque’ (que as k &s. [iItal. 
pitt ms pele Nene hares 
toresque.} 
A. As adjective : 


1, Forming, or suited for, a pleasing - 
ture ; eres that quality which pet 
the materials for a good picture, natural or 
artificial. 

“You have views of 
square, or fountain, the most Len Bete arenes 


ea Letter from Rome, April, 


2. Abounding with vivid and striking 
Imagery or ideas; graphic, vivid: as, pictu- 
resque language. 

B. As subst. : That which is 
that which com: the materials for a good 
Picture, natural or artificial, consisting of 
such objects as present a variety of colours, 
and an agreeable diversity of light and shade, 
and are found in what is termed romantic 


icturesque ; 


scenery. 
“The lovers of the still the woods 
of oak and arbutus.”. iy: Hist. my Ch. xii. 


ic-tu-résque- e@ as k), adv, : 
ba pt hom 5 ane 2 ieee 


~pic-tu-résque’-néss (que as k), s. (Eng. 
pictwresque ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being picturesque. 
a gh reg June 9, 18385, ¥ 
* pic-tu-résq’-uish (q as k), a. [Eng. 
eal -ish.]) Pertaining or Raagiatto 
the picturesque, 


“That waked a picturesquish ht.” 
Combe: i i 16, 


~* pice’-tu-rize, v.t. (Eng. pictur(e) ; -ize.] To 
eal to represent in or by a picture; to 
orm into 4 picture, 


-pi-ciil’, s. [Chin.] A Chinese weight of 133}1bs. 
It is divided into 100 catties, or 1,600 taels. 
Also called Tan. 


“qe ans (Eng. dimin., from Lat. picus 
q.¥-).. 


Ornithology: 
1, Sing. : The genus Picumnus, 
2. Pl. : The sub-family Picumnine (q.v.). 


*pi-cim-ni-ne,s. pl. (Mod, Lat. picumn{us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith: Piculets; a sub-family of Picide. 
Bill short, straight, compressed; wings 
rounded ; tail sor feathers broad, rounded 
at the extremity. Found in the warmer parts 
of both hemispheres. 


i-ctim’-niis, s. [A Latin deity, the personi- 
- fication of the woodpecker.] 
Ornith.: The — enus of the Picum- 
nine (q.v.). Habita’ opical Asia, More 
usually a genus of Picide (q.v.). 


(pi-ciis, s. [Lat. = a woodpecker.] 

1. Ornith,: Woodpecker (q.v.); the typical 

mus of the family Picide q.v.), with forty- 

© species, ranging over the Palearctic, 
Oriental, Near and Neotropical regions. 
Bill cuneate, cylindrical; culmen, from which 
the lateral ridges are removed, straight. There 
are numerous American species, among which 
the Flicker, a common woodpecker of the 
United States, may be specially mentioned. 

2. Palcont. : From the Miocene (?) onward. 


pid-ding-tdn-ite, s. [After Mr. Piddington, 
who first described it ; suff. -ite (Min.).] : 
Min, : An orthorhombic mineral constitut- 

ing the ash-gray mass of the Shalka meteoric 
stone, Hardness, 6°5; sp. gr. 3°412; fracture 
resinous; contains small grains of chromite. 
Analysis yielded: silica, 57°66; protoxide of 


picturelike—piece 


iron, 20°65; magnesia, 19°0; lime, 1:53, with 
a trace of alumina = 98°84. Dana makes it a 
sub-species of Anthophyllite, with which it 
agrees in composition, 


pid’-dle, * pid-del, ».¢. [Another form of 
peddle Gv) 

*1, To deal in or concern one's self with 
trifles; to attend to trivial matters; to be 
over nice or precise, 

“ Piddeling about theyr bowe and shaftes.”—Ascham: 

Toxophilus, p. 117. 
* 2. To pass one’s time carelessly or lazily. 


“Content with little, I ean piddte here 
On brocoli and mutton round the year.” 
Pope: Horace, sat, 2. 


*3. To pick at table; to eat daintily or 
squeamishly or without appetite. 


“To piddle like a lady breeding.” 
Swift; Stella at Wood Park, 


4, To make water}; to urinate. 


sg Pm 8. (Eng. piddl(e); -er.] One who 


* pid’-dling, a. (Eng. piddl(e); -ing.] Tri- 

vial, petty, frivolous, minute, paltry, 
“Some Fagen ctl criticka . . . have found fault with 
mentioned. i. 


ben last "—T, Hult: Genuine Letters, i 
pid-dick, s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Wel. pid 
=a tapering-point. ] 


Zool. : The molluscous genus Pholas (q.v.). 
* pide, a. [Prep.] 


pie (1), * Pye (1), s. [Etym. doubtful; ef, Ir, 
pighe; Gael. pighe, pigheann =a pie.) 
L Ordinary Language: 

1, A fruit or meat pasty ; an article of food 
consisting of meat or fruit baked with a paste 
over. 

2. A mould or pit for preserving potatoes, 
&c.; a compost heap. 

Il. Print.: A mass of type mixed up indis- 
criminately. 

“| (1) To go to rie: To be mixed up indis- 
criminately. (Lit. £ fig.) 


“ Your military ranked Arrangement going all (as 
the typographers say of set types in a Similar case) 
rapid A to pie.”—Carlyle: French Revolution, vol. ii., 
book iL, ch. iv. 


*(2) To make a pie: To combine in order to 
make an advantageous contract. 
“The French party are making a pye.”—Bowes: 
Correspondence (1583). ‘ 

* pie (2), *pye (2), s. (Fr. pie, from Lat. pica 
oe magpie ; prob. allied to picus=a wood- 
pecker. ] 

I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: A magpie. 


“Soch as will nedes so file at a pv and catch a 
dawe."—Ascham ; Scholemaster, bk. li 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) A chatterer, a tale-teller, a gossip. 

(2) The sum total, the whole quantity. 

(3) The beam supporting the gin for loading 
timber. 

Il. Eccles.: A table or directory for devotional 
services ; a table or rule in the old Roman 
Offices, showing in a technical way how to 
find out the service to be read upon each day. 


“The number and hardness of the rules called the 
pie.” —Common Prayer, (Pref.) 


*] By cock and pie: An oath in which cock 
is a corruption of God, and pie is the Roman 
service-book 


“ By cock and pie, you shall not choose, sir; come 
come.”"—Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, 1. i. 


* ple-coated, a. Pied-coated (q.v.). 
“The tulips in Mynheer Van Dunck's gardens were 


the liveries of th i ted 
pape re ae ay: Book of ‘snobs, che | on 
pie’-bald, * pye-balled, a. [Hng. pie (2), s., 


and bald or balled = streaked, from Wel. bal= 
having a white streak on the forehead.) 

1. Lit. : Havin, 2 year of various colours ; 
party-coloured, pied. 

“A plete tend ot rate Pd aca 


; 


2, Fig.: Diversified, mixed, heterogeneous, 
mongrel. 


piéce, * pece, * peece, * pese, s. (Fr. 
piece, a word of unknown origin; cf. Low Lat. 


ica, petiwm = a piece of land; Sp. pieza = 
Heer sep Port. pega; Ital. a; Gr. wéga 
er of a gar- 


(peza) =a foot, the hem or 
ment.) ‘ 
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I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A part or fragment of anything separated 
or detached in any manner from the aie 

“ He cut It into peces twelfe.” Gower: OC. A,, vil. 

2. A part, portion, or fragment of anything; 
not separated or detached. 


ahaa te nrten cae meat 
068 10! 
historian."—Addison. aie iihis earee 


3. A thing considered separately, whethe: 
regarded as a part of a whole, or as a thing 
complete in itself, 


“Dumb as a senator, and as a priest 
A piece of mere church-furniture at best.” 
Cowper : Tirocinium, 425. 


4. A definite or certain quantity or portion 
of certain things ; as— * fh So8 

(1) A definite rapped of cloth; a piece of 
muslin is 10 yards ; a piece of calico, 28 yards ; 
Irish linen, 25 yards; Hanoverian linen, 100 
double ells or 128 yards, 

(2) A definite quantity of paper-hangings, 
containing about sixty-three Tiberticte fect, 
French papers, however, vary in breadth, ac- 
cording to quality. 

5, A distinct or definite portion of labour ; 
work produced. 

6. A composition, a performance; espec. 
applied to artistic or literary compositions or 
performances ; as, a piece of music, a piece of 
poetry, a piece of plate. 

*'7, An individual, a person. (Applied to 
males or females.) 

“Thad a wif ing prince} + 
phar pi PSR on Mai aiek p. 208, 

*8, Applied in contempt to a woman; a 
prostitute, a strumpet, 

9. An individual, as possessing only a slight 
degree of a quality, 

“If I had not been a piece of a logician.”—Sidney > 

Arcadia. 


10. A coin: as, a piece of eight, a three- 
penny piece. (The piece was formerly a gold . 
coin of the value of 22s.) 

* 11, A vessel or cask of wine ; a butt. 

12, A measure of brandy, corresponding te 
the butt of wine. 

13, A gun, a firearm; as, a field piece, @ 
fowling piece, 

* 14, A castle, a building, a town. 


“Of this town apd pace Count de Fuentes bad the 
command.”"—Speed: Hist. Great Britain, p. 1,169, 


+ 15. A weapon, offensive or defensive, 


“There was a little quiver fellow, and a’ would 
Fae ear yeu his piece thus,”"—Shakesp, : 2 Henry IV, 


* 16, A drinking-cup. 

“* Peses, masars, and spones.” Rodin Hood, i. $2. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Bookbind. : A tablet of leather occupying 
a panel on the back. 

2. Chess: One of the superior men, as dis- 
tinguished from a pawn, 

3. Her. : An ordinary or charge, The fesse, 
the bend, the pale, the bar, the eross, the 
saltier, and the chevron are called honourable 
pieces. 

J 1. Of a piece, all of a piece: Alike, like; 
of the same sort. (Often followed by with.) 


“Scarcely any other part of his life was ef a plece 
with that splendid commencement.” — Macaulay: 
Hist, ng., ch. xv. 


2. To give a piece af one’s mind: To speak 
plainly or bluntly to one. (Generally in an un- 
complimentary manner.) 

3. To fall to pieces: 

(1) To become disorganized; not to keep 
together. 


“ During practice they had sometimes kept together, 
and had enebinies Satlen to pioces."—-Pied, Sori ry 
1885. 


(2) To be brought to bed of a child, 


piece-goods, s. pl. Goods generally soi 
by the piece, as cotton shirtings, longeloths, 
sheetings, dc, 

* piece-master, s. A middleman, be 


tween the employer and employed. ([Preck 
WORK.) , 


piége, v.t. & i. [Prece, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To mend by the addition or insertion of 
a piece; to patch, 


“ Here and there ed with packthread.” 
ales Cambie y the Shrew, fil. & 


* 2. To increase, to enlarge, to add to. 


« their ds to em," 
Twice five hundred, with the! mips rahe 


re 
Hou, b6p ; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. hig. 


-cian, -tian=shan. - 


-tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, deL 
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* 3. To unite, to join. 
*B. Intrans.: To unite by a coalescence 
of parts; to fit together. 


“It pieced better and followed more close upon the 
bruit of Plantagenet’s escape.”—Bacon: Henry VIL, 
p. 23. 


piéce’-léss, a. [Eng. piece; -less.] Not con- 
sisting of pieces; whole, compact, entire. 
“ In those poor types of God, round circles ; 30 


Reiigion’s types the pieceless centers flow.” 
ee Donne: To Countess of Bedford. 
* piege’-ly, adv. (Eng. piece; -ly.] In pieces, 
piecemeal, 


piege’-méal, * pece-mel, * piece-meale, 
* piece-mele, adv., a., &s. [Eng. piece; 
suff. -meal= Mid. Eng. mele; A.S. mélum, 
dat. pl. of mcél =a portion, a piece.] 
A, As adverb: 
1, In pieces, in parts, in fragments. 


“ The Greeks beneath, 
Are piecemeal torn.” Dryden: Virgil; din. ii. 636. 


2. By pieces ; piece by piece ; by little and 
little in succession. 


“ And their masts fell down piecemeal.” 
Byron : Darkness. 


*B. As adj.: Made up of pieces; single, 
separate. : 


“This edition was printed... from piecemeal 
parts written out for the use of the actors.”—Pope: 
Bhakespeare. (Pref.) is 


* €, As subst.: A piece, a fragment, a por- 
tion. 
* piége’-meéaled, a. [Eng. piecemeal; -ed.] 
Divided or broken up into pieces. 


piéce’-nér, s. (Eng. piece; -ner.] 
1, (See extract). 


“ The children whose duty it is to walk backwards 
and forwards before the reels on which the cotton, 
silk, or worsted is wound for the purpose of joining the 
threads when they break are ,called piecers or piece- 
ners.” —Mrs. Trollope: Michael Armstrong, ch. viii. 


2. One who supplies the rolls of wool to 
the shipper in woollen manufacture. 


pilég’-ér, s. (Eng. piec(e) ; -er.] 
1, Ord. Lang. ; One who pieces or patches ; 
& patcher. 
2. Weaving : The same as PIECENER, 1. 


pliéce’-work, s. & a. [Eng. piece, and work.] 
A. As subst.: Work done and paid for by 
the piece or job, in contradistinction to 
work paid for by the time occupied on it. 
B. As adj.: Done or paid for by the piece 
or job. 

“ The riveters have refused to accept the reduction 
on the piecework rate proposed, and have left work,”— 
Weekly Echo, Sept. 5, 1885. 

t piéce’-work-ér, s. [Eng. piece, and worker.] 
One who works by the piece or job; one who 
does piecework. 

“The pieceworkers have not yet made any repre- 
sentation to him.”—Daily Chronicle, Oct. 3, 1885, 

pied, * pide, * pyed, a. [Prz (2), s.] Varie- 
gated, party-coloured, spotted, marked or 
variegated with large spots of different 
colours; wearing party-coloured dress. 


pied-dishwasher, s. ([(PIED-waGrTalIL.] 
* pied-grallina, s. 

Ornith.: Grallina picata, the Magpie Lark, 
or Little Magpie, of the Australian colonists. 

pied-hornbill, s. 

Ornith.: <Anthracoceros malabarica. It is 
Coe in evincing a preference for a fish 

et. 

pied-kingfisher, s. 

Ornith. : Ceryle rudis, common in India and 
Africa. 

pied-seal, s. 

Zool. : Pennant’s name for Monachus albi- 
venter, the Monk Seal. 


pied-wagtail, pied-dishwasher, s. 
Ornith. : Motacilla lugubris 

pied-wolf, s. 

Zool.: A variety of Canis occidentalis, the 


American Wolf. It is the Lupus sticte of 
Richardson. 


*pied’-coat-éd, a. [Eng. pied and coated.) 
aving a pied or party-coloured coat. 

“A piedcoated pi ”— : Let- 

Ps ah tt ad piper came thither.”—Howell : Let. 

piéd’-mdnt-ite, s. 


After Piedmont, where 
found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 


pieceless—piercing 


Min. : A monoclinic mineral, its forms and 
angles resembling those of epidote. Hardness, 
6°5; sp. gr. 3°404; lustre, vitreous, somewhat 
pearly on some faces ; colour, reddish-brown 
to reddish-biack, when thin, columbine-red ; 
streak reddish. Compos.: that of epidote 
(q.v.), in which a large part of the alumina is 
replaced by sesquioxide of manganese. Dana 
makes it a species, and the Brit. Mus. Cat., a 
variety of epidote. Found at San Marcel, Val 
d’ Aosta, Piedmont. 


pied’-néss, * pide-nesse, s._ [Eng. pied ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being pied ; 
variegation or diversity of colour. 


“‘Their likenesse and uniformity in roundnesse, 
orientness, and pidenesse of many excellent colours,”— 
Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 269. . 


pié-déuche’, (i as y), 3. [Fr. piédouche, 
from Ital. peduccio = a console, a corbel.]} 
Archeol.: A bracket, pedestal or socle, 
serving to support a bust, candelabrum, or 
other ornament. 


* piedpoudre (as pya-poudy’), s. [Pix- 
POUDRE.] 


piedroit (as pya-drwa), s. [Fr., from 
pied = a foot, and droit = straight, right.) 
Arch.: A pier attached to a wall. It has 
neither cap nor base, and therein differs from 
a pilaster, 


* pied-stall, s. 


piel, s. [Etym. doubtful.) An iron wedge for 
boring stones. 


* pieled, a. 


pie’-man, s. [Eng. pie (1), and man.] 
who makes or sells pies. 


piend, s. (Dan. pind=a pin or peg; Ger. 
pinne.] [PEEN.] 2 


* pie’-pow-déred, a [Pizroupre.] Having 
dusty feet. 


pie’-péw-dre (dre as dér), pie’-péw- 
dér, pi-pow-dér, s. [0. Fr. pied=a 
foot, and pouldre (Fr. poudreux) = dusty.] 

Old Law: An ancient court of record 
in England, once incident to every fair or 
market. The steward of the lord of the 
manor or the owner of the tolls was the 
judge. It was instituted to administer 
justice in all commercial injuries done in 
that fair or market, and not in any pre- 
ceding. 

“The lowest, and at the same time the most expe- 
ditious court of justice known to the law of England. 
is the court of piepoudre, so called from the dus‘ feet 
of the suitors; or, according to Sir Edward Coke, 
because justice is there done as speedily as dust can 


aa eon the foot.”—Blackstone: Comment, bk. iii. 
¢ . 


(PEDESTAL. ] 


[PEELED.] 


One 


piér, * pere, s. (0. Fr. piere (Fr. pierre) =a 
stone, from Lat. petra; Gr. wétpa (petra) =a 
rock, a stone.] 

1. A detached pillar or wall supporting the 
ends of adjoining trusses or spans; or the 
springers of adjacent arches. 

4] The term standing pier is sometimes 
applied to the isolated structure ; abutment 
pier to a wall from which springs the land- 
ward arch of a bridge, 

2. The portion of a wall between the win- 
dows or doors. : 

3. The pillar or post on which a gate is 
hung. 

4, An upright projecting portion of wall, 
similar to a pilaster, throwing the intervening 
sunken portions into panel, 

5. A buttress. 


6. A mole or jetty extending out from the 
land into the water, adapted to form a landing- 
place for passengers or merchandise from 
ships which float in the deep water alongside 
the pier or wharf. They are variously con- 
structed. Some are founded on piles, with 
cross-timbers, braces, and sheathing ; floor- 
timbers afford a road for the traffic. The 
wooden structure is sometimes filled up with 
stone, like a dike ; at other times it is of the 
nature of trestle-work. 

‘* A stable bridge runs cross from side to side... 

And jutting piers the wintry floods abide.” 
Rowe : Lucan, iv. 24. 
fin A Pier and Harbour Act was passed in 


pier-arch, s. 
Arch. : An arch supported on a pier, 


pier-glass, s. A large looking-glass 


between windows. 


pier-table, s. 


windows. 


piér’-age (age as ig), s. (Eng. pier; -age.] 
Toll paid for the use of a pier. 


pi-ér-ar’-di-a, s. [Named after Mr. Pierard 
of Kew.] 

Bot.: A genus doubtfully placed by Lindley 
among the Sapindez, but now removed to the 
Euphorbiacee. Small trees, with alternate, 
simple leaves, and long, slender racemes of 
unisexual flowers, and three-celled ovaries. 
Pierardia dulcis, the Choopa, grows in Ma- 
lacca; P. sativa, the Ramleh or Lutco, in 
Malacca, Pegu, and Tipperah. Both have 
edible fruits. 


pierge, * perce, v.t. & i. [Fr. percer, prob. 
from O. Fr. pertuisier = to pierce, from Lat. 
pertusus, pa. par. of pertundo,] [PeRTUSE.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To penetrate or transfix, as with @ 
pointed instrument. 
2. To penetrate, to force a way into. 


“Can curses pierce the clouds and enter heaven?" 
Shakesp. : Richard I11., i. 3. 


3. To touch, move, or affect deeply ; to sink 
into the feelings or heart, 


“ Piere'd with grief the much lov'd youth he view'd.’ 
Pope; Homer ; Iliad xi. $23. 


4, To penetrate into, as into a secret plan 
or purpose. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To penetrate, as a pointed instrument, 


* And pierced to the skin, but bit no more.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. viii. 44. 


2. To penetrate; to force or make a way 
into anything. 
3. To penetrate, so as to affect or move. 


“Her tears will pierce into a marble heart.” 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry V1, iii L 


*4, To penetrate, to dive. 
“Sh 1d not pi i ae 
ce Sa Rb bes mc) : pierce further into his meaning. 
piér¢e’-a-ble, * perce-a-ble, a. 
pierce ; -able.) Capable of being pierced. 


“Not perceable with power of any starr.” 
Spenser: F.Q., 1. i. 7 


piérged, pa. par. & a. [Prerce.] 
A, As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 


1. Ord. Lang.: Penetrated ; entered into 
by force, perforated. ‘ 


2. Her.: Applied to any bearing which ig 
perforated so as to show the field under it. 


piér’-gél, s. [Prercs, v.] A gimlet for open- 
ing vent-holes in casks of liquor; a piercer. 


piér¢'-ér, * perc-er, * pers-er, s. (Eng. 

piercce); -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who or that which pierces or 
penetrates. 

*2. One who or that which moves or 
affects strongly. 

Sie ats a strong percer is money.”—Hall - Henry VI. 


A table placed between 


[Eng. 


(an. 

3. An instrument for piercing, boring, or 

penetrating ; specif., an instrument for making 
eyelet holes ; a stiletto, a piercel. 

4, A sail-maker’s awl. 

5. A bow-drill. 

II, Technically : 

t 1. Entom.: An ovipositor (q.v.). 

2. Founding: A vent-wire. 

3. Needlework: A sharply-pointed instru- 
ment of steel, ivory, or mother-of-pearl, em- 
ployed for making holes for embroidery, the 
shanks of buttons, eyelet-holes, &c. 


piérg-ing, pr. par. & a. [Prerce.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Penetrating. 


2. Affecting or moving deeply. 
“With anguish Ajax views th ” 
ae madmienks Se gh eyo ae 
. Very severe or sharp: as, pierci 
a piercing wind. a a RHEUM Fate 
4. Exceedingly sharp, penetrating, or keen. 


“‘ His piercing eyes through all the battle stray.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xiii. 1,015, 


edi exit Gai aia | eared de Mi RE) NSS) o ead (Ee Ee 
fate, Fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: zB, pdt 
or, WO), wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rfile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, co = €6;ey=a; itt: wr 


Ppiercing“file, s. A sharp and narrow 
file to enlarge a narrow drilled hole. 


piercing-saw, s. A thin blade fastened 
by screw-clamps, in a light frame, and used 
for piercing gold and silver. 


piérg’ -ly, * pears-ant-lye, adv, 
; piercing ; -ly.) In a piercing manner; 
etrating or piercing force or effect; 
sharply, closely. 


“So pearsantiye to 
With eagle's syghte." sDhant > Honeoes sat. Lil, 


piérg-ing-néss, s. (Eng. piercing ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being piercing or pene- 
trating; keenness, sharpness. 

“ The quickn pierci thoughts."— 
ahaa Physioe.- Thoda bk. Fun — _ 
pi-ér-lle’, s. [Fr.] A mass of stones filling 

a ditch and covered with clay. 


Pi-ér-i-an, «. (Lat. Pierius.] [Prermes.] Of 
or pertaining to the Pierides or Muses. 
“Drink deep, or touch not the Pierian mgs 9 
2 : Pope; Essay on Criticism, il. 15. 
Pi-ér-i-désg, s. pl. [Lat.] 
Class. Myth.: A name given to the Muses, 
from the district of Pieria in Thessaly, their 
natal region. 


pi-ér-i-di, pi-ér-i-di-_na, s. (Mod, 
Lat. pier(is), genit. pierid(is) ; Bok de, adj. 
suff. -i, or fem. -ina.] 
Entom. : A sub-family of Papilionide. Inner 
wn n of the aH barn. not Collen, i Six 
i genera: Gonepteryx, ias, Apori: 
Pieris, Anthocharis, and Leucophasia. te 


a a s. [Sing. of Gr. Icepides (Pierides) 
‘q.¥. 

Entom. : The Lt goon genus of the Pieridi. 
Antenne long and slender, with a distinct 
knob at the end; wings white in the female, 
with a dark spot near the anal angle; larva 

nm, or green and black striped with yellow. 
broods in a year, feeding on Crucifere 
and Resedacew. Four are British: three com- 
mon, viz., Pieris brassice, the Large, and P. 
rape, the Small White (Cabbage), and P. napi, 
the Green-veined White; one rare, viz., P. 
daplidice, the Bath White, in which the green- 
ish under-side of the lower wing is spotted 
with white. 


* pier-ri Fr. pierrerie =jewels, from 
onan, kt Jewels, jewelry. é 
_ pY-ét, s. [Prer.] 


pi-é-ta, s. [Ital.] A representation, in sculp- 
ture, of the Virgin Mary holding the dead 
Christ in her arms. 


pi-é-tigm, s. (Pretist.] 
1. The principles or practice of the Pietists. 
“Historically, Pietism may be described as the 
formularisation of the popular discontent at the arid 
dogmatism which the [Lutheran] Church's continual 
conflict with Geneva and Rome had made endemic in 
the Lutheran pulpits."— Blunt: Dict, Sects, p. 429. 
2. Extremely strict devotion or affectation 
of devotion. 
be robably of th: 1 y 
drocted Inde the inauity of’ trivial pletiom.”— 
2 Enthusiasm, § 8, p. 209. 
pi-é-tist, s. (Fr. piétiste.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who makes a display or 
affectation of strong religious feelings. 
- delighting in the Word of God.”—8rit. 
quail’ toee. teil une aS 


2. Church Hist. (Pl.): A party of Reformers 
in the Lutheran Church in the seventeenth 
century. The leader of the movement, an 
Alsatian, Philip Jacob yan (1635-1705), 
when pastor in Frankfort, in 1670, was in the 
habit of holding private gatherings in which 
the Scriptures were explained practically 
rather than dogmatically, and, this movement 
spreading, Spener published his Pia Desideria, 
in which he deplored the incessant preachin, 
of dogma, advocated reform in education, an 
formulated the opinion that a virtuous life 
was of more importance than a correct creed. 
After Spener’s death the Executive interfered, 
and proscribed the open profession of Pietism, 
go that its professors had no opportunity of 
forming a new sect. oe ee 

reforms demanded by the 

Suiqauaeen stems the writings f 
3 that the theological schools should be re- 
formed by the abolition of all syste: 
, and metaphysics ; 
not should — the serlaor 
ay, fs ceil Be whose lives were samples 
piety."—Blunt : Dict. Sects, p. 430. 


bOil, SY; PSU, j6w1; cat, gel, chorus, 


-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, 


piercingly—pigeon 


pi-é-tist’-ic, pi-&-tist’-ic-al, a. (Eng. 

pietist ; -ic, -ical.) Of or Sera tS the 
Pietists, or to those who make a display of 
strong religious feeling. 


“ Found among the pietistic, non-resistant sects,”"— 
bner’s Magazine, Aug., 1879, p. 569, 


pi-ét-ra di s. [Ital] A species of 
inlaid work pth sb of hard pg faa as 
agate, jasper, chalcedony, carnelian, and lapis- 
lazuli, set in a slab of marble, generally black. 
The marble is worked to a thickness not much 
exceeding an eighth of an inch; the design 
is drawn upon it and cut out with the saw and 
file. The hard stones, formed to the desired 
shapes by the usual processes of gem-cutting, 
are accurately fitted into the spaces thus cut 
out, and the whole is attached as a veneer to 
a thicker slab. 


pi-6t’-ré cSm-més'-sé, s. [Ital.] A species 
of inlaying in precious stones. The stones 
are cut into thin veneers, and sawn into shape, 
by means of a wire and emery powder, and 
finally fitted at the lapidary’s wheel. 


pi-é-ty, * pi-e-tie, s. (Fr. piété, from Lat. 
pietatem, acc. of pietas = piety ; pius = duti- 
ful, pious (q.v.); Ital. pieta; Sp. piedad. Pity 
and piety are doublets.] 

*1. Filial reverence; reverence of one’s 
parents, friends, or country ; duty and devo- 
tion to one’s parents ; filial affection. 

2. Reverence towards the Supreme Being, 
and love of his character; obedient love of 
the will of God, and zealous devotion to his 
service; the discharge of duty to God; 
devotion. 

“ Is piety thus and pure devotion paid.” 
Milton: P, L., xi, 452. 
pi-éz-6m’-6-tér, s.  [Gr. mégw (piezd)=to 
press, and Eng. meter (q.v.). ] 

1. An instrument invented by Oersted and 
designed to determine the compressibility of 
liquids, and the degree of compression under 
any given weight. 

2. An instrument inserted into a water-main 
to show the pressure of the fluid at that point. 


pif-fa-ra’-ro (pl. pif-fa-ra’-ri), pif-fe- 
ra’-ro (pl. pif-fe-ra/-ri), s. [Ital] An 
Italian itinerant musician, who plays on a 
piffaro. 
pif-far-o, pif-fér-d, s. [Ital. =a fife.] 
Music: 
1. The old form of the oboe, still in use in 


PIFFARO, 


some districts of Italy and the Tyrol. [OBoE.] 

2. A rude kind of bagpipe with an inflated 
sheepskin for the reservoir, common in Italy, 
and occasionally to be seen in the streets of 
London, \ 


‘dig e,s. (Dut. bigge ; Low 
sa Ae ay aoe ? Dan. oe) ba piga; 
Icel. pika.)} 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
(1) The young of swine, male or female; 
swine generally. 


“ They wolwe, as don two pigges in a poke,” 
Chaucer : C. 7, 4,277. 


(2) The flesh of swine; pork. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A disagreeable, rough, rude, obstinate 
or cantankerous person. 

(2) Sixpence. (Slang.) 

II. Metall. : An oblong mass of metal as run 
from the smelting-furnace. 

J in the 


“ A main channel, called the sow, is scraped 
floor, into which the metal era from the Se putae ole 
of the furnace; on each sid¢of this are shallow ditches 
to receive the metal from the main stem, aud the 
laterals are called pigs.”--Knight : Dict. Mech., il. 


. A pig in a poke: A blind bargain ; 
jomaein fought, taken: or accepted blindly, 
without the quality or value being known. 
[Poke (1), 8.] 

2. A pig’s whisper: 

(1) A rather loud whisper. 

(2) A very short space of time, (Slang.) 

3. To bring one’s pigs to a pretty market: To 
make a very bad bargain; to manage things 
badly. 


4, To drive one’s pigs to market : To snore. 


ghin, bench ; go, 
-gion =zhin, -cious, 
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pig-bed, s. 

Smelt.: The bed or series of moulds formed 
of sand into which iron is run from the 
blast-furnace, and cast into pigs. 


pig-boiling, s. 

Smelt. ; The decarburisation of the pig-iron 
by contact with oxidised compounds of iron, 
whereby carbonic oxide is produced below 
the surface of the molten metal, and, in 
escaping, causes the appearance of ebullition. 

pig-eyed, a. Having small sunken eyes 
like those of a pig. 

pig-faced trigger-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: Balistes capriscus. [(FILE-F1sH.) 

pig-faces, s. 

Bot.: Mesembryanthemum equilaterale. (Mx- 
SEMBRYANTHEMUM. ] 


pig-footed perameles, s. 


Zool. : Cheropus castanotis, from the banks 
of the Murray river. (PERAMELIDA.] 


pig-iron, s. The same as Pia (1), s., IL. 


pig-lead, s. Lead in pigs, as when first 
extracted from the ore, 


pig-pen, s. A pen for pigs; a pigsty. 


pig-skin, s. 

1. The skin of a pig. (It is used chiefly 
for saddlery.) 

2. A saddle. 

“Tt is only his third 
weenie a Dec, 9 ie <a oe on 

pig-sticking, s. Boar-hunting, a term 
re in India, but chiefly confined to Anglo- 
ndians, 


“‘ He has, besides, some good stories to tell of black- 
buck - stalking, pig - king, bear-huvting, and 
elephant-shooting.”"—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 24, 1885, 


vig (2), s. [See def.) A contraction of Piggin 
q.V.). 


r 


pig, v.t.& i. [Pia (1), s.] 

1. To bring forth pigs; to bear young as 
pigs ; to farrow. 

2. To be huddled together with several 
others in a single room by night as well as by 
day ; to live like pigs. 

“ A single room where she 
Chas. Reade, in Daily Telegra 
* pi-ga-gi-a, s. [Low Lat.] 

Old Costume : 

1, A pointed shoe worn in the Middle Ages, 
having the point made, it is said, like a 
scorpion’s tail. 

2. A pointed sleeve. 


pig—eon, * Pyg-e-on, * pyg-i-one, s. [Fr. 
pigeon, from Lat. pipionem, ace. of pipio=a 
young bird, a chirper, from pipio = to chirp 
or cheep ; from the cry of the young birds ; 
Sp. pichon=a young pigeon; Ital. piccione, 
pippione = a pigeon. ]} 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as IT. 

2. Fig.: A greenhorn, a gull, a simpleton ; 
one who allows himself to be swindled by 
sharpers. (Slang). 

II. Ornithology : 

1, The genus Columba or Columbus (q.yv.). 

2. (Pl.): The family Columbide (True 
pigeons). 

3, (Pl.): The order Columbee or Columbacei 
(q.V-). 

{| To pluck a pigeon: To swindle a green- 
horn out of his money. 


pigeon-berry, s. 
Bot., &c. : The berry of Phytolacca decandra, 


pigeon-breast, s. 

Pathol. : A deformity, in which the sternum 
of a child is thrust forward. It is produced 
by rickets. 


pigeon-breasted, a. Having a pizeon- 

breast (q.v.). 
igeon-English, s. The barbarous and 

childish dialect of English, in use in Chinese 
ports, between the English and American 
merchants and the native traders, 

“The grammar of pigeon-English is not English but 
Chinese." —Sayce : Compar. Philology, p. 189. 

“| So called from the word pigeon being 
used to supply the place of English nouns 
unknown to the Chinese. Thus a concert is 


7s with her relatives.” 
March 2, 1876. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, deL 
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called a singsong pigeon, a conversazione a 
talkee pigeon. 

pigeon-express, s. The conveyance of 
intelligence by means of carrier-pigeons ; in- 
telligence conveyed by carrier-pigeons. 


pigeon-foot, s. 
Bot. : Geranium molle. 


pigeon-goose, s. 

Ornith. : The genus Cereopsis (q. v.). 

* pigeon-hearted, a. Timid, easily 
frightened. 

“T never saw such pigeon-hearted people.”—Beaum. 
@ Flet.: Pilgrim, iii. 5. 

pigeon-hole, * pigin-hole, s. 

j. One of the holes in a dovecot, by which 
the pigeons pass in or out. 

2. A little division or compartment in a case 
for papers. 

*3, (Pl.): An old game in which balls were 
rolled through little arches, resembling the 
holes in a dovecot. 

“ Ox roasted whole, horse-racing, pigin-holes.” 
Ballads on Frost Fair (1684), p. 29. 

*pigeon-hole, v.t. To place or deposit 
in a pigeon-hole. 

“We see the old bureaucrat pigeon-holing letters.”— 
Scribner's Magazine, March, 1880, p. 712. 
pigeon-house, s. A dovecot. 

*pigeon-livered, a. Of too mild a 
temper ; pigeon-hearted, timid, mild, gentle. 


“But I am pigeon-liver'd, and Jack gall.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii, 2. 


igeon-pair, pigeon’s pair, s. <A 

wy a a girl 5 OF when a boy and a girl. 
pigeon-pea, s. [ANGOLA-PEA.] 

giPsces took a. Having the toes turned 


“a The pigeon-toed step, and the pene motion.” 
Barham: Ingoldsby Legends ; The Dead Drummer, 
pigeon-wood,s. ([ZEBRA-WwooD.] 

J Jamaica pigeon-wood : 

Bot., &c. : Guettarda speciosa. 


*pis’-edn, v.t. [Piczon, s.] To fleece, to 
pluck, to swindle out of money by tricks in 
gambling. 

“ Hazard’s the word ; if he flies at all 
He’s pigeon’d and undone.” Observer, No. 27. 


*pig’-edn-ry, s. (Eng. pigeon, s.; -ry.] A 
place for keeping pigeons ; a dovecot. 

pigg, s. [Piacin.] An earthen pot, vessel, or 
pitcher. 


“‘T shall wish them in the brown pigg again.”—Scott : 
Heart of Midlothian, ch, xlix. 


pig-gér-y, 5. [Eng. pig (1), 8.; -ry.] A place 
with sties and other arrangements for the 
accommodation of pigs. 
“Tnside the substantial brick-built piggeries,”— 
Daily Telegraph, Jan, 20, 1885. 
* pigges-nie, s. . [PicsNnEy.] 


Wiggin, s. (Gael. pigewn, dimin. of pigeadh, 
pige = an earthen jar, a pitcher; Ir. pigin 
=a small pail.] A small pot or vessel with a 
handle, for holding liquids. 

“ Broad-mouth’d dishes, noggins, whiskins, and pig- 
gins.”—Haywood ; Dumbard Opened, p. 45. 
pig’-gish, a. (Eng. pig (1), s.; -ish.] Pertain- 
ing to or resembling a pig or pigs ; swinish. 


-héad-é Eng. pig (1), 8., and 
arr h d, a. (Eng. pig (1), 8., an 


1, Lit. : Having a head like a pig; having a 
large, ill-shaped head. 
2. Fig. : Stupidly obstinate or perverse, 


pig-héad’-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. pigheaded ; -ly.] 
In a pigheaded, obstinate, or perverse manner. 


pig-héad’-€d-néss, s. (Eng. pigheaded; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being pig- 
headed ; stupid or perverse obstinacy. 


*pight (gh silent), pret. & pa. par. of v. & a. 
[Pitcn, v.] 
A, As pret. & pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Pitched. 


%. Determined, fixed. 


“TI dissuaded him from his intent, 
Ayd found him pight to do it.” 


esp. : Lear, ii. 1. 
®*pigh-tel, *pigh-tle, s. [A dimin. from 


pight (q.v.).] A small inclosure. 


pigeon—pigwidgeon 


* pig’-ling, s. [Eng. pig (1), s.; dimin. suff. 
ling.] A little or young pig. 
“One porker, in particular, a fat little pigling.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1885. oe 


pig-mé’-an, a. [Pyamean.] 


pig’-mént, s. [Lat. pigmentum, from pig-, 
root of pingo = to paint ; Fr. pigment.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as II. 1. 

*2, A kind of highly-spiced wine, sweetened 
with honey. (Scott: Ivanhoe, ch. iii.) 

II, Technically: 

1, Arts & Manuf.: One of the colouring 
materials used in painting, dyeing, &c. They 
are partly artificial and partly derived from 
the three kingdoms of nature. 

2. Science: Any colouring ofan organic kind 
when its composition cannot be determined, 
or has no definite name. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 

8. Anat.: A black or brown matter in the 
cells of the cuticle, the choroid membrane 
of the eye, the posterior surface of the iris, 
and the investing membrane of the spinal 
cord. It consists of molecules, which, when 
they escape from the ruptured cells, exhibit 
molecular movement, 


pigment-cell, s. 
Anat, (Pl.): Cells containing pigment. [Pic- 
MENT, IL. 3.) 


pigment-liver, s. 

Anat. & .Pathol.: A liver ascertained, after 
Geath by severe fever, to be dark or chocolate 
colored, with brown insulated figures on a 
darker ground. 


pigment-molecule, s. [Picment, II. 2]. 


pigment-spot, s. 
Compar. Anat. : The eyespotin the Infusoria 
and Rotifera. 


pig-mént/-al, a. [Eng. pigment; -al.] Per- 
taining to pigments ; furnished with pigments. 
{ Used specially of the cells which secrete 

the coloured portion of the skin and eye, and 
the membrane formed by such cells, Many 
animals have the power of expanding or con- 
tracting these pigment cells, under nerve 
stimulus, and thus of changing their color. 
This change is in some cases plainly protective. 


pig-mént’-ar-y, a. [Lat. pigmentarius.] The 
same as PIGMENTAL (q.V.). 


pig’-mént-éd, a. [Eng. pigment; -ed.] Im- 
bued with pigment ; coloured. 


“The right valve of the oyster is always the most 
deeply pigmented,”—Nature, Nov. 26, 1885, p. 81, 


*pig-mént’-otis, a. [Eng. pigment; -ous.] 
Pigmentary. 


pig’-my, s.&o. [Pyamy.] 

pigmy bush-buck, s, 

Zool.: Cephalophus pygmea, the Kleene- 
boc, or Kleene Blauw-boe, of- the Dutch 
colonists of the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
Antilope pygymea, of Desmarest. It is about 
the size of a rabbit. 


pigmy-footman, s. 
Entom.: Lithosia pygmeola, Found near Deal, 


pigmy-hog, s. 

Entom. : Porcula salvania, a small pig found 
in the Nepal and Sikim Terai, probably ex- 
tending into Assam and Bhotan. Length, 
including tail, about an inch long, twenty- 
seven inches; height, ten inches; weight, 
from seven to ten pounds. Blackish-brown, 
slightly and irregularly shaded with sordid 
amber; nude skin dirty flesh-colour; hoofs, 
glossy brown. There is no mane, and the 
female has but six mamme, It is rare, and 
only found in the recesses of forests. The 
full-grown males five constantly with the 
herd—from five to twenty individuals—and 
defend the females and young from harm. 
They eat roots, bulbs, birds’ eggs, insects, 
and reptiles. The female produces from three 
to four at a birth. (Jerdon: Mammals of 
India.) 


pigmy-ovwlets, s. pl. 

Ornith.: The genus Glaucidium, 
pigmy-parrots, s. pi. 

Ornith. : The genus Nasiterna (q.v.) 


pigmy-shrew, s. 
Zool. ; Sorex pygmeus, 


*pig’-nér-ate, * pig’-nor-ate, vt. [Lat. 
pigneratus, pa. par. of pignero, pigneror =. 
to pawn; pignus, genit. pignoris =a pledge.) 

1. To pledge, to’ pawn, to mortgage. 
2. To take in pawn, as a pawnbroker. 
: én’-yon), s. [Fr., from Lat. 
erro ie Fine EG ibe Bead of the cones: 
of certain pine-trees, as Pinus Pine. 


pig’-nor-ar-y, « [As if from Mod. Lat. 
pignorarwus. } The same as PIGNORATIVE.. 
(Wharton.) 


* pig-nor-a/-tion, s. [Lat. pigneratio, pig- 
noratio, from pigneratus, pa. par. of pignero, 
pigneror = to pawn.) [PIGNERATE.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of pawning, pledging, 
or mortgaging. 

2. Civil Law: The taking of cattle doing 
damage as security, till satisfaction is made.. 


* pig’-nor-a-tive, a. [PicNoraTION.] Pledg- 
ing, pawning. 


pig’-niis,s. [Lat.] 
Law: A pledge or security for a debt or 
demand, 


pig’-nit, s. [Eng. pig, and nut.] 
Botany: 
1, The root of Carwm bulbocastanum. 
2. That of Buniwm flecuosum. [EARTH-NUT.}; 


“T, with my long nails, will dig thee pignuts.” 
Shakesp, : Tempest, ii. 2. 
pig’-ot-ite, s.. [Aftera Rev. M. Pigot; suff. 
” tte (Min.).| 
Min. : A substance produced by wet vege-- 
tation on granite. The acid constituent was. 
called ‘*‘ mudescous acid” by the author (John- 
ston). Compos.: 4Al903+CgH 904 (the acid): 
+ 27HO, =a combination of an organic acid 
with alumina. 


Pig’-dtt, s. A noted diamond, brought to 
England (where it still remains) by Earl Pigott 
and sold in 1801. 


* pigs’-ney, * pigs-nie, * pigges-nie, 
* pigges-nye, * pygges-nie, * pys-ney,. 
s. [For pig's eye: a nye=an eye. See re- 
marks under N.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A term of endearment applied to a girl, 


“Come hither, ye piggesnye, ye little babe.” 
ry haucer. Remedie of Lous. 


2. The eye of a woman. 
II. Bot.: Dianthus Caryophyllus. 


pig-sty, s. (Eng. pig (1), and sty.] A sty or 
pen for pigs. 


pig’-tail, s. [Eng. pig (1), and tail.] 
1. The tail of a pig. 
2, The hair of the head tied up in a long 
queue or cue like a pig’s tail. 


“And hiding his pigtail in an ample kerchief.”— 
Field, Dec. 6, ys ee = = 


3. A kind of tobacco prepared in long 
ropes or twists. 

“ The tobacco he usually cheweth, called pigtatl,”— 
Swift: Will. Ld a Ce 


{ Pigtail and periwig style: 

Arch, ; A ludicrous or contemptuous epithet 
applied to the later Rococo style prevailing in 
England from about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century till nearly its close. 


“And a certain affinity between the architecture of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and a me- 
thod of dressing the hair which then prevailed, has 
led to the expression pigtail and periwig style being 
employed to describe the period under consideration. 
—Kosengarten: Architectural Styles, p. 442. (Trans.) 


pig’-tailed, a. (Eng. pigtail; -ed.] Having 
& pigtail (q.v.), or anything resembling it. 
pigtailed-baboon, s. [CHAcma.] 

pigtailed-macaque, s. 

Zool.: Macacus nemestrinus, a short-tailed 
monkey found in Sumatra, Borneo, and the 
Malay peninsula, where it is frequently domes- 
ticated. 

pig/-weed, s. [Eng. pig (1), and weed.] 

Bot. : The genus Chenopodium (q.v.). 

pig-widg'-eon, pig-wig-gin, pig-widg- 

2 5 BH [{Etym. doubtful. p25 Brier 
the name of an elf in Drayton’s Nymphidia.} 


A. As subst.: A fairy: hence applied to 
anything very small. a ue 


B. As adj. : Very small, diminutive, pigmy. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, ec = 6; ey = 4; qu =kw. 


pthl-ite, s. [After Pihl, a Swedish minin 
rill ‘oft tide (Min) . 
Min. : A micaceous mineral, sometimes oc- 
curring a3 a pseudomorph after spodumene. 
Hardness, 1°5; sp. gr. 2°72 to 2°74; lustre, 
pearly ; colour, approaching _silver-white, 
yellowish. Lamine, when rubbed, separate 
into thin seales. Closely related to pyrophyl- 
lite (q.v.), but it contains alkalies 


pr-ka, s, [Native name.) 
Zool. ; Any individual of the genus Lagomys 


(q.v.). 
(Pike, * pic, * pyke, s. [Irish =a pike, 
a fork ; pictoh =a pickaxe ; Ps ae bp ig 
a pickaxe ; Welsh pio =a point, a pike: picell 
=a javelin; Bret. pik=a pick, a pickuxe ; 
Fr. pique. The original sense = sharp poiut 
or spike: pike, peak, and beak are all variants 
of the same word ; cf. also pick and peck An 
initial s has been lost: cf, Lat, spice =a 
spike. Peak, pick, s., pique, beak, and spike 
are doublets.]} 


eapon, consisting of a 
narrow, elongated Iance-hegd fixed to a pole 
or a simple spike of metal. The end of the 
staff had also a spike for insertion in the 
ground, thus allowing a muskcteer to keep off 

e approach of cavalry while attending to 
his other arms. It is now superseded by the 
bayonet, 


a} 
* 2. A central spike sometimes used in tar- 
gets, to which they were affixed by screws, 
3. A peak, a hill or mountain summit; 
generally used in compound names: as, Lang- 
ie Pikes. 
AY ed are pikes and volcance."—Audrey: Wilts, 


* 4. A cracowe (q.v.). 

5, A hay-fork, especially a pitching-fork, 
“ A roke for to hale up the fitches that lie, 
A pixe for to pike them up, handsome to drie.” 

Tusser: Furniture, 


6 A large cock of hay. 
*7, Astaff. (Morte Arthure, fo. 90.) 
A point, a spike; a pointed or sharp 
end. . 
“ Pyke of a shoo.”—Prompt. Pare. 
9. A contraction of turnpike (q.v.). 


* Consequence of vich, they retires from the world, 
and shuts themselves up in pikes."—Dickens; Pick- 
wick, ch. xxii. 


IL. Technically : 

1. Ichthy.: Any individual of the genus 
Esox (q.v.), Esox lucius, the Common Pike 1s 
one ob the rgest freshwater fishes, attaining a 
length of two to four feet. Pikes are extremely 
voracious, and, though small fish and frogs 
fonn their staple food, the remains of ducks 
and geese have been found in their stomachs. 
They are very long-lived ; and on the evidence 
of rings, which in the middle ages were some- 

‘times put in their gill-covers, it has been 
maintained that some individuals have been 
captured at the mature age of 250 years. 
The Pikes are migrants, and have been known 
to travel overland, The head and back are olive- 
brown, sides paler, belly silvery white; body 
mottled with roundish spots, which sometimes 
form cross-bars on tail. The English name has 
reference to the elongated form of the fish, or 
the shape of its snout. This fish is of wide dis- 
tribution, being found abundantly in the waters 
of the United States, Asia, and Europe. There 
are four or five other species, the most notable 
of them being the M of our great 
lakes, which is often 6 feet long, and a “grand 
game fish.” sow reticulatus, the Pickerel of 
the Eastern States, is a smaller species. These 
are all valuable food fishes. The name Pike is 
sometimes ziven to some American perches and 
other fish. 

“The grow-th of the 
food, seems almost mi 
Feb. 18, 1854, p. 16. 

*2. Turning: A point or centre on which 

to fasten anything to be turned. 

pike-head, s. The pointed top of a 
apear, &c. (Spenser: F. Q., I. vii. 37.) 
okisha tn cot a. Having a sharp-pointed 

a. 


Pike-headed alligator : 


Zool.: Alliyutor lucius, or méssissippensis. 
(@MissIssiPPI-ALLIGATOR.] 


e-keo. s. The keeper of a turn- 
a (Dickewo: Pickwick, ch. exit.) 


if well supplied with 
He Words, 


pihlite—pile 


pike-perch, 3s, 
Zool, : The genus Lucioperea (q.v.). 


pike-staff, s. 

1, The wooden staff or shaft of a pike. 

2. A long staff with a sharp spike in the 
lower end, carried in the hand as a support in 
frosty weather, 


* pike (1), ot. [Fr. piquer=to plerce.] To 
pry, to peep, 
“Gan in at the curtein pike.” 
Chaucer, Troilus, il. 60, 
pike (2), v.t. [Prrou (2), v.) 


pike (3), v.t. (Pick, v) 
1, To pick, 
2. To steal. 


pike (4), vt To convert into a turnpike. 


piked, a {Bng. pik(e), 8.3 -ed.) Pointed, 
peaked ; ending in a point ; Sonica 
* Piked points of kni hich hi 
of the Freneh sate’ broke, nesuineand mt tie ona 


of them in their arrowes’ heads.’ vi 
fli, 517. , <y 


* pike-de-vant, s, [PicKEDEVANT.] 


pike’-lét, e’-lin, s. [Etym. doubtful. 
ret eters muflin ; a crumpet. 7 
pike’-man, s, [Eng. pike, 8, and man.) 
1, A soldier armed with a pike. 
cats 
Wordsworth: White Boa, %. 
bee A miner working with a pike or crow 


*3. A turnpike keeper. 


“Very few ms thought there was tm 
priety tn inking a pitanan! aiorging Ontonicieg 
y f° 


pik’-ér-el, s. [PIckEREL.] 


pik’-ey, s. [Local Kentish piky, pthey = a 
gipsey.] (See etym.) 
“A large piece of waste land, known as Penenden 
Heath, on the borders of Maidstone, which has been 
the rendezvous of pixeys and vagrants.”"—Daily Ohron- 
ticle, Aug, 26, 1881. 


pik’-rite, s. [Prcrire.] 
* pil, v.t. [Prxt (2), v.] 
pi-laff, s. [Pittaw.] 
pil-age, s. [Pevace.] 


pil-ar-ite, s. [Named after Prof. Pilar, of 
Agram ; suff, -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A variety of Chrysocolla (q.v.), con- 
taining over 16 per cent. of alumina, Ap- 
red homogeneous under the microscope, 
ardness, 3; sp. gr. 2°62; lustre, 
dull; colour, light greenish-blue, 
Occurs in Chili. p 


pi-las'-tér, * pil-lis'-tér,"* py- ‘ 
las-ter, 3. [Ir. pilastre, from 
Ital. pilastro = a pilaster, from 
pila =a flat-sided pillar ; Lat, pila 
=a pillar.) 

Arch. : A square column, gene- 
rally attached to a wall, as an or- 
namental support to an arch, &c., 
and seldom projecting more than 
one-fourth or one-third of its 
breadth from the wall. 


“A house which may still be easily 
known by pilasters and wreaths, the 
raceful work of Inigo.”—Macaulay ;: 
‘ist. Eng., ch. Lil, 


pi-las‘-téred, a. (Eng. pilaster ; 
-ed.} Furnished or ornamented 
with pilasters. 


“The a ee eck mazbis be » 
Pilast round wi orphyry. 
Cotton: Enterta bones to Phillis. 


pi-lau, pi-law, s. [Pittaw.] 


h, * pilche, s. [A.S. pylce, from Low 
ra pellicea, from Lat, pellis = a skin.) , [PE- 
LISSE. 

1. A coat or dress of skins, 
ie in a pitche of a camel's hide.” Udal : Luke 


CORINTHIAN 
PILASTER. 
( rene West 
front of St, 
Pa meh 


2. A flannel cloth for an infant. 


pil-chard, pil-chér, s. [Of uncertain 
origin 5 Se herd etl pilseir =a pil- 
chard ; Ir. pelog; Gael ig =a porpo 
The final d is excrescent. (Skeat.)] 
Ichthy.: Clupea pilchardus, an important 
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food-fish, never absent from the coast of Corr 
wall, the seat of the pilchard fishery, which 
commences in July, and lasts till the gales oz 
the autumnal equinox set in, It abounds also 
on the coast of Portugal and in the Mediter- 
ranean, Itis a thicker and smaller fish than 
the herring; the upper part of the body is 
bluish-green, belly and sides silvery-white. It 
may he easily recognised by the radiating 
ridges on the operculum, which descend to- 
wards the sub-operculum, It js largely cured 
for exportation, and of late years pilchards 
have been tinned in oil, and when | pre 
pared are known as Cornish Sardines. 


*pilche, s, [Pitcu.} 


* pilgh-ér (1), & {Precn.) 
1. A furred gown or dress; a pilch, 
2. A scabbard, 


“Pluck your sword out of his pitcher.” 
Ls Shakesp, * ‘Komon Juliet, 12% 


* pil’-chér (2), 8. (Pricuarp.) 


pil'-corn, pill’-corn, s. (Eng. pill; corn.) 
Bot, ; Avena nuda. 


* pil’-crow, s. [See def.) A cunous corrup 
ion of paragraph (q-¥-). } 


pile (1), * pyle (1), s._ (Fr. pile=a ball to 
play with, a pile, from Lat. pila= a ball; Sp, 
pila; Port. pilha.)J 
I, Ordinary Language: 
» 4, A heap; a mass of things heaped to 
gether: as, a pile of wood, a pile of stones, &. 
2, A regularly formed mass or heap, as of 
shot or shell, piled in pyramidal or wedge- 
shaped forms. 
3. A heap or mass of combustible materials 
collected for the burning of a body. 
“Full bowls of wine, of honey, milk, and blood, 
W ‘ the pile of burning 3 
a eas Meri é MS rite ish 288, 
4, A large building or edifice; a mass of 
buildings. s 
eng ape ae 
w _ 
Talay come sant 10, 3885. te 

5. A mass, an accumulation, 

“Such piles of wealth hath he accumulated,” 
Shakesp.: Henry Vill, 1.&% 

6, Anything built up or constructed ; a con- 
struction, a composition. 

From airy oh ined Patera) - 
im aul 
Wordsworth . hescri iptions 5 For a Sack 

7. A stack of arms, 

II, Technically: 

1. Electricity: 

(i) A series of elements thus constituted: 
First, a dise of copper resting below on a 
wooden framework, and above in contact with 
a disc of cloth moistened by acidulated water 
or brine; above this again a dise of zine, 
As frequent a repetition of this series as is 
desired (the disc /of zine, however, being 
always the highest) will constitute a more or 
less tall column like a pile, whence the name, 
The first having been planned and made 
Volta, the appellation generally given 
Voltaic pile. 

(2) Any instrument or mechanism for pi 
Lprare, § Voltaic electricity, even though it do 
not take the form of a pile. 

2. Metall. : [Facaor, s., IL 2). 

3, Med. (Pl.) : [P1LEs), 

(1) Nobili’s pile: [NoBILI’s THERMOPILE) 

(2) To make one's pile; To make one’s fortune, 
(American.) 


pile-clamp, s 
Surg. : An instrument for removing hemo- 
trhoids, 


ile (2), * pyle (2), s. [A.S. pil=a stake, 
Prom Lat. pila=a Pilla, a pier, or mole ot 
stone; Fr. pile; Ital. & Sp. pila. There 
pears to be some confusion with A.S. pd, 
pilum =a javelin.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*1, A pillar, 
2. In the same sense as II. 1, 
* 3, A sharp stake. 
“Deep in earth, below, 
Strong piles, infix’d, s' averse to the foe,” 
Pope: Homer ; liad vit, 
* 4, The head of anarrowor lance ; an arrow 
with a square head used in a crossbow, 


“ His spear a bent, both stiff and strong 
The pile was of a horse-fly's tongue.” 
Drayton: Nymphidia, 


Oil, boy; PSAt, j6Ww1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -lig. 
«cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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*5, A small javelin; an arrow. 


“Where s with piles, les with eagles met.” 
br Pilon iend & Panther, ii, 161. 


*6, One side of a coin; the reverse of a 
coin. The allusion is to the stamping of 
money ; one side of the coin bore a cross, the 
other side was the under side in the stamping, 
and took its name from the pile or short pillar 
on which the coin rested. Hence, used for a 
coin, money, and the game of cross and pile = 
pitch and toss. 


“Aman may more justifiably throw up cross and 
pile for his opinions, than take them up by such mea- 
sure.”—Locke ; Human Underst., bk. iv., ch. xx. 


II. Technically : 
1. Arch. & Eng. : A beam or timber driven 
{nto treacherous ground to form a foundation 


for a structure, or to form part of a wall, as of 

a coffer-dam or quay. Piles are named ac- 

cording to their structure, and the most im- 

rtant kinds are described under the respec- 

ive qualifying terms— 
¢.g., false-pile (q.v.). 

2. Her.: One of the 
lesser ordinaries, tri- 
angular in form, and 
issuing from the chief 
with the point down- 
wards, When borne x 
plain it should contain 
one-third of the chief in 
breadth, and if charged 
two-thirds. an 

¥ Per pile: re . 

Her. : A term used when the escutcheon is 
divided by lines in the form of the pile. 

pile-cap, s. 

Eng.: A beam connecting the heads of 
piles. 

pile-drawer, s. 

Eng. : A machine or apparatus for drawing 
piles out of the ground, 

pile-driver, s. 

1. A machine used in driving piles. 

2. [MonKEy, I. 2]. 

P pile-dwellers, s pl. Lake-dwellers 
q.v.). 

“The pile-dwellers possessed vegetables not trace- 
able to wild stocks now growing in Switzerland,”— 
Dawkins: Early Man in Britain, ch. viii. 

pile-dwelling, s, A lake or lacustrine 
welling. [LAKE-DWELLING.] 

pile-engine, s. 

Eng.: A pile-driver (q.v.). 

pile-hoop, s. 

Eng. : An iron band round the head of a pile, 
to prevent splitting. 

pile-plank, s. 

Eng.: One of a number of planks, about 
nine inches wide, and two to four thick, hav- 
ing the points sharpened, and driven into the 
ground with the edges close together in hy- 
draulic works, so as to form a cotfer-dam. 

pile-shoe, s. 

Eng.*: An iron joint at the foot of a pie, to 
enable it to penetrate hard ground. 

pile-worm, s. <A worm found in im- 
bedded piles or stakes, 

pile (3), s. (Lat. pilus=a hair; Fr. potl.J 

*T. Ordinary Language: 

1. A hair; a fibre of wool, cotton, &c. 

2. The shag or hair on the skins of animals, 

Il. Fabric: The nap of cloth. 

“Many other sorts of stones are regularly figured ; 

the aimianthus of parallel threads, as in the pile o 
velvet.” —Grew. 


pile-carpet, s. A carpet made like Brus- 
sels carpet, excepting that the loops are cut, 
forming a pile or downy surface. 


pile-warp, s. A warp which is woven in 
loops on the face to form a nap, 

pile-wire, s. 

Weaving: The wire around which the warp- 
threads are looped to make a pile-fabric. 


pile (4), s. [Preu (3), s.] 


pile (1), v.t. [Pirx (1), s.] 
1. To collect or heap together in a mass or 
pile, to heap up. 
* Achilles cover'd with their fat the dead, 
d the pil'd victims round the body spread.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 207, 


pile—pilgrim 


2. To accumulate; to bring together; to 
gather: as, To pile quotations or extracts. 


3. To fill with piles or heaps. 


q To pile arms: 

Mil. : To stack or place three rifles together 
in such a position that the butts rest firmly 
on the ground, and the muzzles are locked 
together obliquely. 


pile (2), vt. [Pre (2), s.) To support or 
strengthen with, or as with, piles; to drive 
piles into, 


* pile (3), v.t. [PrEL, v.] To peel; to strip 
the skin or rind off. 


{| To pile barley: To break off the awns of 
threshed barley. 


pY-lé-a,s. [Lat. pileus=acap. Named from 
the appearance of the perianth.] 

Bot.: A genus of Urticacee. About 130 are 
known. Pilea muscosa is a small creeper, 
from the warmer parts of America. An ex- 
tract of it is given by the Brazilians in dysuria. 


pi-lé-ate, pi-lé- 
at-—éd, a. [Lat. pi- 
leatus, from pileus 
= a hat or cap.) 

1, Ord. Lang.: 
Having the form of 
@ cap or covering 
for the head. 

2. Botany & Zool- 
ogy: 

(1) Having 
form of a cap. 


“A pileated echinus 2 
taken up with different shells of several kinds.”— 
Woodward : On Fossils. 


(2) Having a pileus. 


pileated-vulture, s. 
Ornith.: Neophron pileatus, a brown vulture 
occurring throughout Africa. 


* piled (1), * pilde, a. [Eng. pile (2), 8.; 
-ed.) Having a pile or point; pointed. 
“« At Delops, Magus threw 
A speare well pilde.” 
Chapman: Homer; Iliad xv. 
piled (2), a. [Eng. pile (3), s.; -ed.] Having a 
pile or nap. 


“With that money I would make thee several cloaks 
and line them with black crimson, and tawny, three 
piled veluet."—Barry : Ram Alley, iii. 1. 3 


* piled-ness, * pild-ness, s. [Pixz (3), v.] 
Meanness, shabbiness. 


“Some scorned the pildness of his garments.”— 
Hackluyt: Voyages, iii. 167. 


the 


pile’-i-form, a. (Lat. pileus =a cap or hat, and 
forma= form.) Having the form or shape of 
a hat or cap ; pileate. 


* pile’-mént, s. [Eng. pile (1), v.3 -ment.] 
An accumulation, a pile, a heap. 
“ Costly pilements of some curious stone.’ 
Bp. Hall; Satires, tii. 2, 
* pL-lén’-tiim, s. [Lat.] 

Roman Antiq.: A light easy carriage used 
by the Roman ladies on great occasions, It 
was frequently richly decorated, and had a 
canopy supported by pillars, beneath which 
the rider was seated. 


pil-€-0'-lis, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
pileus (q.v.).] a 

Botany : 

1. Gen.: Any small cap-like body. 


2. Spec.; The receptacle of certain fungals. 


pi-lé-0’-ma, s. (Gr. mAéw (piled) = to comb.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of Percide, from the lakes 
and rivers of North America. 


pi-lé-dp’-sis, s. (Gr. mideos (pileos) =a cap, 
and 61-5 (opsis) = look, appearance.] 

Zool.: Bonnet-limpet; a genus of Gastero- 
podous Molluses, family Calyptreide. Shell 
conical, apex posterior, spirally recurved ; 
aperture rounded, muscular impression horse- 
shoe shaped ; margin of the mantle fringed. 
Recent species eight, nearly world-wide ; 
fossil twenty, from the Lias onward. Pileopsis 
hungaricus or Pileopsis wngarica, the Hun- 
garian Bonnet, is found on oysters. 


pil-é-0-rhi’-za, s. (Gr. midcos (pileos)=a 
cap, and pica (rhiza) =a root.] 


Bot.: The cap of a root; a membranous 
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hood at the end ofa root. Hxamples, Nuphar, 
Lemna, Pandanus, the Conifere. 


* pil’-6-oiis, a. (Lat. pilus=a hair.) Of or 
pertaining to hair; covered with hair ; pilose. 


pil’-ér (1), s. [Eng. pil(c), v.5 -er.] One who 
piles or forms things into a heap. 


* pil-er (2), s. 


piles, * pyles, s. pl. [Pitz (1), s.] 
Pathol. : [HAMORRHOID). 


* pi-le’-tiis, s. (Lat. pilwm =a javelin.) 

Old Arm. : ‘An arrow used by the medizval 
archers, having a small knob on the shaft, a 
little below the head, to prevent its going too 
far into a body. 


pi-lé-ts, s. [Lat., from pilus = hair.) 


[PrtzaR.] 


PILEUS. 


1. Rom. Antiq. : A felt cap or hat; a skull- 
cap worn by the Romans. 

2. Bot. : The umbrella-like to 
cus, crowning the stipes an 
hymenium. Called also the Cap. 


pile’-work, s. [Eng. pile (1), s., and work.) 
Pile-dwellings, lake-dwellings. 


of an Agari- 
bearing the 


* pile’-worn, a. (Eng. pile (3), s., and worn.j 
Having the pile or nap worn off; threadbare. 


pile’-wort, s. [Eng. pile, and wort.) 
Bot.: Ranunculus Ficaria; called also Fé- 
caria ranunculoides. 


pil-fer, vi. & t. [O. Fr. pelfrer=to pilfer, 
from pelfre = booty, pelf (q.v.). ] 
A. Intrans. : To practise or indulge in petty 
theft ; to steal in small quantities. : 
“ A wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilferiny borderers.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., i. 2. 
B. Trans. : To steal in petty theft; to filch 
away. 
“ Not a year but pilfers as he goes 
Some youthful grace.” Cowper > Task, 1, 


* pil’-fér-age (age as 1&), s. (Eng. pilfer; 
-age.] Pilfering. 


pil-fér-ér, s. (Eng. pilfer; -er.] One who 
pilfers ; a petty thief. 
“The idle pilferer easier there 
Eludes detection.” Dyer: Fleece, ti, 


pil’-fér-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Pmrer.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As subst. : Petty theft. 
“ Pilferings and most common trespasses.” 
Shakesp. : Lear, i. 2 
pil-fér-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. pilfering; -ly.) 
In a pilfering manner; with petty theft; 
filchingly. 


* pil’-fér-y, * pil-fry, s. 
etty theft’; pilfering.,. 


“He... was convicted of pit, his Yam 
North: Plutarch, p. 829. ge cb — 


pil’-gar-lick, * pilled-gar-lick, s. [Etym. 
doubtful. Wedgwood Reelin) as es 
peels garlic for others to eat ; one who is made 
to endure hardships while others are enjoying 
themselves.] One who has lost his hair by 
disease ; a sneaking or hen-hearted fellow. 


pil-grim, * pele-grim, * pile-grim, 
‘pyl grim,s.&a, [O. F. pelegrin, pelerin, from 
Lat. peregrinus = a stranger, a foreigner, from 
pereger=a traveller : per=over, across,and ager 
=a land, a country; Fr. pélerin ; Prov. pelle- 
grins; Sp. & Port. peregrino ; Ital. peregrino, 
pellegrino ; O. H. Ger. piligrim ; Dan. pilgrim ; 


(Eng. pilfer ; -y.) 
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fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fal, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh, s6n; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2%, e=6; ey =a; qu = kw. 


Dut. pelgrim 5 Sw. pelegrim; Ger. pilger. Pil- 
grim and peregrine are doublets.) we 
A, As substantive: 


1, A traveller, a -wanderer, a stranger; 
specif., one who travels to a distance from his 
own land to visit some holy place or shrine, 
vata pay his devotions at the shrine of some 

sain 


4] For the distinction between a pilgrim and 
8 palmer, see PALMER, s. 1. 

2. In Script. : One living in this world, but 
who does not look on it as his home ; one who 
looks forward to life in a heavenly country. 
(Heb. xi. 13.) 

*B, As adj.: Of or pertaining to pilgrims 
or pilgrimages. (Milton: P. R., iv. 427.) 


Pilgrim Fathers, s. pi. 

Hist.: The name que to 102 Puritans, 
seventy-four men and twenty-eight women, 
who sailed in the Mayflower from Plymouth, 
on Sept. 6, 1620, to seek in America the 
religious liberty denied them in England. 
Landing on Plymouth Rock, they, on Dec. 25, 
1620, founded a colony, which became the 
germ of the New England States. 


* pilgrim-salve, s. 
1, An old kind of ointment. 
2, Ordure. (Harl. Miscell., vi. 137.) 


* pil-grim, v.i. [Pricrm, s.] To make a 
pilgrimage ; to wander, to ramble. 


“To him on Sunday Adam and a select group 
were in the habit of pilgriming for sermon.”"—Carlyle : 
Reminiscences, i. 84. 5 


pil-grim. ) (age as 1g), s. [Fr. pélerin- 
age, from pélerin =a pil (q.v.); Ital. pel- 
legrinaggio ; Sp. peregrinage.] 

1, A journey undertaken by a pilgrim; 
specif., a journey to some distant place, sacred 
and venerable for some reason, undertaken 
for devotional purposes, 

“ Each did his patron witness make 
That he such pilgrimage would take.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 28. 

2. In Seript.: The journey of human life. 
(Genesis xvii. 9.) 

*3. A time irksomely spent; a long and 
weary time. 

Aud like @ hermais, Gverpast thy ange? 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry V1., ii. & 

Three classes of ple in most religions 
have been strongly impelled to undertake 
pilgrimages. First, those who, being deeply 
pious, desire to visit spots rendered sacred by 
what are believed to be special manifestations 
of Divinity ; second, those who possess the 
instinct of the traveller and love to visit 
strange scenes; third, those who hope to 
obtain greater facilities for immorality than 
they are likely to have at home. Pilgrim- 

es are an essential part of the Hindoo and 

nhammadan systems, and the visits to 
Jerusalem three times a year of the Jewish 
race were of the nature of pilgrimages. The 
Empress Helena led the way in Christian pil- 

images by visiting Jerusalem in a.D. 326, 

nee commenced, they continued throngh the 
whole middle ages, and then somewhat flagged, 
but have recently been revived, 


{| Pilgrimage of Grace: 

Hist.: An insurrection excited by the 
forcible suppression of the monasteries under 
Henry vit, It broke out in Lincolnshire 
in Sept., 1536, and, after a lull in October, 
E38) to Yorkshire, Lancashire, and other 
northern counties. ¢ insurgents took Hull, 
York, &c. They were suppressed by force of 
arms in 1537. 


* pil-grim-age (age as ig), v.i. [Pitorim- 
AGE, 3.) To go on a pilgrimage. 


“TOT Se nc, 
(Eng. os 3. ize.) 


* pil- -ize, v.i. 
“4 ~ r about as a 


'o go on a pilgrimage ; to wan 
pilgrim. x 
- it along with me 
the Mader Utopia. int Jonson: Caseis Altered, ii. 4. 


pr-li, s. pl. [Lat., pl. of pilus=a hair.] 

Bot.: Hairs. There are pili capitati, pili 
Malpighiacei, &c. 
i-lid’-X-iim, s. [Lat. pileus =a cap a hat, 

tn Gr. elSos (eidos) = appearance, form.] 

1. Bot. : An orbicular, hemispherical shield, 
the outside of which changes to powder, It 
occurs in such lichens as Calycium, (De 
Candolle.) 


DOil, bdy ; PSUt, jw1; 


-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; 


cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; 
’ ‘ -tion, -gion = zhim. -cions, -tious, -slous = shiis. 


pilgrim—pillar 
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2. Zool. : The name given by Miiller to the 
larva of Nemertes (q.v.). It is so called from 
its helmet form. 


pi-lif’-ér-oiis, a. (Lat. pilus =a hair; fero 
= to bear, to produce, and Eng. adj. suff. 
-ous.] Bearing or producing hairs, as a leaf, 
(Ha1R-PoINTED.} 


pi-li-fo a. (Lat. pilus =a hair, and forma 
=form.] Having the form of or resembling 
down or hairs. 


pi-lig’-ér-oiis, a. (Lat. pilus =a hair; gero 
= to bear, and Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] Bearing 
hair or down ; covered with hair, 


pil-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Prue (8), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : Removing the hair from hides 
by piling or hanging up in a stove. 


piling-iron,s. Aninstrument for break- 
ing off the awns of barley. 


pil-ing, s. [Pite (1), v.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: The act of gathering or 
collecting into a pile or heap. 
2. Metall. : Building up pieces of sheared or 
aire iron into a pile or faggot. [Faaaor, s. 


-I’-nite, s. (Gr. midwos (pilinos) = made 
of felt; suff. ae ety i Agfitnes) 

Min, ; A mineral occurring in acicular crys- 
tals aggregated into a felt-like mass somewhat 
resembling asbestos. Crystallization, deter- 

mined by optical characters, orthorhombic. 

Sp. gr. 2°623 ; lustre of erystals, silky ; colour- 

less. An analysis yielded, silica, 55°70; 

alumina and sesquioxide of iron, 18°64 ; lime, 
19°51; lithia, 1°18 ; water, 4°97=100. Pro- 
posed formula, (CaLig)[Alo]Si;0)5+aq. Found 
with various minerals in cavities in granite at 

Striegau, Silesia, 

* pil-i-on, s. (Lat. pileus.] A kind of hat. 

(Pierce Plowman’s Crede, 839.) 


pill (1), * pille, * pylle, s. [A contract. of 
Fr. pilule, from’ Lat. pilula (q.v.).] 
1, Lit : A little ball or small round mass of 
avert medicinal substance to be swallowed 
whole. 


an tions, electuaries, or pylles.”—Elyot : Castel 
of Helth, bk. ii, ~ mm 


ch. v. 
2. Fig.: Somethi 
welcome which has to 
or put up with, 

“Yet cannot thei abyde to swallow down the holsome 

pille of veritie."—Udal: Luke iv. 

pill-beetle, s. 

1. Sing. : The genus Byrrhus, 

2. Pl.: The family Byrrhide, The name 
is given because when they draw their legs 
closely to the body and feign death they look 
like pills, 

ill-box, s. 
holding ie 

pill-bug, s. 

Zool. : The name i in America to the 
Armadillo, a genus of isopod Crustaceans. So 
called because it rolls itself intoa ball. It is 
not, however, a true bug. 


pill-milleped, s. 
Zoology : 
1, Sing. : The genus Glomeris (q.v.). 


2. Pl.: The family Glomerid#. So called 
from rolling themselves up into a pill-like ball. 


- -m er, s. A contemptuous epi- 
thet for an apothecary. 
« t pill NE 
Ay bere Fetes H ‘ayor of Garret, 1. 
tile, s. A corrugated metallic slip for 
rolling pills on, to divide them accurately. 


*pill (1), * pile, * pille, v.t. & 4. (Fr. piller 
mn fa from Lat. ‘pilo.} To pillage, to 
plunder, to ravage, to rob. 
“ Pill the man and let the wenche RO. 


hacer: C. T., 6,944. 
* pill (2), v.t. & ¢. [Lat. pilo=to strip off the 

air ; pilus = hair.) 

A, Trans. : To take the skin or rind off; to 

el, 
“3. Intrans.: To be peeled ; to come off in 
flakes ; to peel off. 

* -pate, s. A shaven head; hence, & 
friar or monk. (Becon: Works, ii. 815.) 


unpleasant or un- 
swallowed, accepted, 


A small cardboard box for 


pill (3), v.t. [Pit (1), s.) 
*1, To make or form into pills, 
* 2. To dose with pills. 
3. To blackball; to vote against ; to reject. 


“ He was as nearly pilled as any man I ever knew,”— 
Thackeray : Newcomes, ch, xxx. 


*pill (2), *pyll, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A 
small creek capable ef holding vessels to 
unload, 

“The term Pavt Ae still and means a creck 
subject to the fide."—Arch@ol xxvill. 1% 
* pill (3), s. (Pret, a.) 
pil-laffe, s. [Pitxav.] 


pillage (age as 1g), s. [Fr. pillage, from 
piller = to rob.} 
1, The act of pillaging, plundering, or rob- 
bing ; robbery. ae 
“Such as del me 
Fadyan: Works, vol, chert nk OTT 
2. Plunder, spoil; that which is taken 
from another by open force; specif., the 
property of enemies taken in war. 
“Brought th home.” 
ia a decom F.Q., Voix. 4 
pill’-age (age as ig), v.t. & i. [Prtvace, s.] 
A, Trans.: To rob, to plunder; to take 
from another by epen force; espec. to take 
from enemies ; to ravage, to lay waste. 
“The wealth of climes, where savage nations ream, 
Piliag'd from slaves purchase slaves at home.” 
joldsmith: The Traveller. 
B, Intrans, : To plunder, to rob, to ravage ; 
to lay waste. " ‘ - 


“They were suffered to pillage wherever they went.” 


—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch, xiv. 
pil-lag-ér (ag as 16), s. [Eng pillag(e); 
-er.) One who pillages ; a plunderer. 
“Some... nightly pillager that strips the slain.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad x. 408. 
pil-lar, * pil-er, * pil-lour, *pyl-lar, s. 
[0. Fr. piler (Fr. pilier), from Low Pat. pilare 
=a pillar, from Lat. pila=a pier of stone ; 
Sp. & Port. pilar; Dut. pijlaar ; Ital. piliere; 
Dan. piller, pille; Sw. pelare ; Ger. piler.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Literally: 


(1) In the same sense as IT. 2. 
“ Every piler the temple to sustain 
Was tonne-grete of yron briglit and sheen.” 
Chaucer: C, T., 1,198. 
(2) Anything resembling a pillar or column 
in form or appearance. 


“The Lord went before them by day in a pillar of 
cloud to lead them the way ; and by night in a pillar 
of fire to give them light."—Zzodus xiii. 21. 


2. Fig.: A supporter ; one who sustains or 

supports ; a mainstay. 
“Tn his rising seem’d 
A pillar of state.” Milton: P. L., ti. 392. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. : A pillar-like fold; as the anterior 
and the posterior pillars of the fauces; or a 
diverging muscular fibre : as, the pillars of the 
abdominal ring; the pillars of the diaphragm. 

2. Arch. : Akind of irregular column, round 
and insulate, but deviating from the propor- 
tion of a just column. The term pillar is 
more usually applied to Gothie architecture 
than to the Classical. Pillars are nsed for 
support or ornament, or as & Monument or 
memorial. 

** Jacob set a pillar upon her grave.”"—Gen. xxxv. 30 

8. Zool. : The same as COLUMELLA (q.V.) 

*4, Eccles.: A portable ornamental column 
carried before a cardinal as emblematic of his 
support to the church. 

5, Fire-arms: The nipple. 

6. Manége: The centre of the volta, ring, or 
manége ground around which a horse turns, 
There are also pillars on the circumference or 
side, placed two and two at certain distances. 


7. Horology : One of the posts in a watch or 
clock which separate and yet bind together 
the plates, 

8. Mining: The post or mass of coal or ore 
left for the support of the ceiling of a mine. 
The worked space is calledroom. Thus, pillar 
and room is equivalent to the usual technical 
phrase, post and stall. 

9. Shipbuild,: A vertical post beneath a 
deck-beam. 


{ (1) From pillar to post : Hither and thither ; 
to and fro, 
“oO from 
Hek moan air oot peo 
Cotton: Scarronides, p. 62. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 


~ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del, 
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(2) Pillars of Hercules; 

Geog. : The Calpe and Abyla of the ancients, 
the Gibraltar and Hacho of the moderns, the 
rocks at the entrance to the Mediterranean. 
The legend was that Hercules tore them 
asunder to open a passage to Gades. 

“ Alexander had excited the admiration and terror 
of all nations from the Ganges to the Pillars of Her- 
cules.”— Macaulay: Prophecy of Capys. (Introd.) 

pillar-apostle, s. A title sometimes 
iven to Peter, James, and John, in allusion 

the statement of Paul that ‘‘they seemed 
to be pillars” (Gal. ii. 9). 


pillar-block, s. A corruption of pillow- 
lock (q.v.). 


. pillar-box, s. A public receptacle in the 
shape of a short hollow pillar, erected in public 
places for the reception of letters to be for- 
warded by post. 


pillar-compass,s. A pair of dividers, 
the legs of which are so arranged that the 
lower part may be taken out, forming, re- 
spectively, a bow-pen and bow-pencil, or by 
inverting them in their sheaths in the upper 
part of the leg, a compass with a pen or pencil 
point is formed. 


pillar-deity, s. 

Compar. Relig.: A deity worshipped under 
the symbol of a monolith. 

“The peculiar titles given to these pillar-deities, and 

their association with the sun, led to their original 

hallic character being overlooked.” — Westropp & 

ake: Ancient Symbol Worship, p. 61. 

pillar-dollar, s. A Spanish dollar, so 
called from having two pillars on the reverse 
supporting the royal arms. 


pillar-file, s. A narrow, thin, flat hand- 
file with one safe edge. 


pillar-saint, s. [SryLitE.] 


pillar-symbol, s. 
Compar. Relig. : A pillar erected in honour of 
@ phallic deity, or with a phallic signification. 
“In the Linga of India we have another instance of 
the use of the pillar-symbol.”"—Westropp & Wake: 
Ancient Symbol Worship, p. 51, - 
pill’-ared, a. (Eng. pillar ; -ed.] 
1. Resembling a pillar; having the form or 
appearance of a column or pillar. 


“From one pillard chimney breathes 
The silver smoke.” Wordsworth: White Doe, iv. 


2. Supported by or ornamented with pillars, 
“The pillared arches were over their head.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 7. 
® pil-lar-€t,, s. (Eng. pillar; dimin. suff. -et.] 
A little pillar. 
“The pillars and pillurets of Fusill marble,”—Fuller: 
Worthies, ii. 436, i 
* ee s. (Eng. pillar; -ist.) A stylite 
q.v. 


pil-lau’, pil-law’, pitaffe, pil-laffe, s. 
[Pers. & Turk.] -An Eastern dish, consisting 
of rice cooked with fat, butter, or meat. 


pill’-corn, s. [Pitcory.] 

* pille, v.t. (Prx1 (1), v.] 

pilled, a. {P11 (2), v.] Bald. 
* pilled-garlic, s. [Pincarttc.) 


« pill’-ér, * pill’-otr, s. [Fr. pillewr, from 
piller = fo rob.] [Pruu (1), v.] <A plunderer, 
a robber, a thief, 


“The name of pillour and of thefe 
I beare.” Gower: OQ. Av, Ui 


* pil’-lér-y (1), s. [Prutory.] 


ee arlene? E . 
pil’-ler-y (2), s. (Eng. pill (1), v.3 -ery. 
Plunder, pillage, robbery, theft. ty Ont d 


“‘Renomed to vse grete robbery and pillery."—Ber- 
mers: Froissart ; Cronycle, vol ii., ch. cx. 


: pil-lez, s. (Corn.] The name given in Corn- 
wall to a species of naked barley raised there. 


pil-li-on, s. [Ir. pilliun, pillin; Gael. pil- 
lean, pillin = a pack-saddle, from Ir. pill, 
peall = a covering, a skin, a pillow; Gael. peall 
=askin; Wel. pilyn=a garment, a pillion. 
Cogn. with Lat. pellis=a skin ; Eng. fell (2), 8.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. A pad, a pannel; a low saddle, 


“I thought that the manner had been Irish, as also 
the furniture of his horse, his shank pillion without 
stirrups.”—Spenser : State of Ireland, 

2. The pad of a saddle that rests on the 
horse’s back, 


" 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. x, 


pillared—pilose 


3. A cushion for a woman to ride on behind 
@ person on horseback. 


RIDING ON A PILLION, 


“Taking the air now and then on a pillion, behind 
faithful John.”—Observer, No. 109. 


* 4, The head-dress of a priest. 


II. Metali.: The tin that remains in the 
slags after it is first melted. 


pil-lor-ied, pa. par. ora, [P1Ltory, v.} 


* pil’-lor-ize, v.¢. (Eng. pillor(y); -ize.] To 
set in a pillory ; to pillory. 

“Afterwards... pillorized with Prynne.”—Wood: 
Fausti Oxon., vol. i.; H. Burton. 


pil’-lor-y, * pil’-lér-y, * pil-or-y, * pul- 
lor-ie, * pyl-ler-y, s. [Fr. pilori; Low 
Lat. piloriwm; perhaps from Lat. pila=a 
pillar.] es 
common in- 
strument of 
unishment 
n England 
for persons 
convicted of 
forestalling, 
use of unjust 
weights, per- 
iy forgery, 
ibel, &c. It 
consisted of 
a frame of 


(J 


d. d {2 = S 4 \ as 
wood, erecte Soa a 


on a pillar or 
stand, and 
furnished 
with movable 
boards, re- 


Lox ame domes tum 

Tip setaa Nae 
1) MENG a 

sembling 

those of the 


PILLORY. 

(From a contemporary print.) 
stocks, and holes through which the offender’s 
head and hands were put. In this position he 
was exposed for a certain time to public view 
and insult. The use of the pillory was abo- 
lished in 1837. 

“T have stood on the pillory for the geese he hath 
killed.”—Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4 
pil’-lor-y, v.t. [P1Ltory, s.] 
1, Lit.: To set in the pillory; to punish 
with the pillory. 


“The world had forgotten him since his pillo a2 
—NMacaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xxii, prawns: 


2. Fig.: To hold up to contempt, ridicule, 
abuse, or execration, (Victoria Magazine, Nov. 
1866, p. 15.) 1 

* pill-our, s. [PiLxer, s.] 


pil-low, *pel-owe, * pil-ewe, * pil-we, 
*pyl-ow, s. [A.S. pyle, from Lat. pulvinus 
=a cushion, a pillow; Dan. peuluw; Ger. 
pfihl; M. H. G. phulwe; O. H. G. phulwi.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. A cushion, filled with feathers or other 
soft material, used as a rest for the head of a 
person when reposing. 


“Their feathers serve to stuffour beds and pillows,” 
~—Ray: Creation, pt. il, p 429. g 


2. Any support for the head when reposing. 
“(The] pillow was my helmet fair display’d.” 

IL Technically + Spenser: #. Qs L. ix. 18 

1. Fabric: [P1LLOW-FUSTIAN], 

2. Machinery : 

() The rest or bearing of a gudgeon, 

(2) The socket of a pivot. 

3. Shipbuild.: A block of wood on which 
the inner end of the bowsprit rests. 


{ Pillow of a plough: A cross piece of wood 
which serves to raise or lower the beam. 


* pillow-bier, * pilwe-bere, * pillow- 
bear, s. A pillow-case, or pillow-slip. 
“In his mall he hada pilwebere.” 
Chaucer 


20. T., 696. 
pillow-block, s. 
Mach. : An iron cradle or bearing to hold 
the boxes or brasses which form a journal- 
bearing for a shaft or roller; a plumber-block. 


pillow-case, s. A linen or other cover 
drawn over a pillow. 


pillow-fustian, s. The most common 
variety of fustian. 


pillow-lace, s. 


*pillow-pipe, s. 
before going to bed. 

pillow-sham, s. A square of embroid- 
ered muslin designed to lay on or hang over a 
bed pillow for protection or ornament. 


pillow-slip, s. A pillow-case, a slip. 

“<The prisoner was conveyed in a pillow-slip to the 
edge of the cliff." Burroughs « Pepacton, p. 213. 

pillow-word, s. (See extract.) 

“The common habit of inserting in a‘sentence words 
which have no meaning to fill a temporary hiatus 
while the speaker is thinking of his next word. Such 
words are even recognized by Oriental grammarians 
as ‘prop - words’ or ‘pillow - words.’”— Atheneum, 
March 4, 1882. 


pil’-low, v.t. [Pizxo0w, s.] To rest on, or a8 
on, a pillow; to lay or rest for support. 
pil’-lowed, a. [Eng. pillow; -ed.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Provided with a pillow or pillows. 


2, Resting or reclining on a pillow. 


“‘ Pillowed on buckler cold and hard.” 
Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1. & 


II. Arch.: A term applied to a rounded 
frieze, Called also pulvinated. 
*pil-low-y, a. (Eng. pillow; -y.] Like a 
pillow, soft. (Keats: I stood on tiptoe, 178.) 


pill’-worm, s. [Eng. pill, and worm] A 
popular name fora milleped. [Pr1LL-Bua.] 


[BoBBIN-LACE.] 
A last pipe smoked 


pill’-wort, s.  [Eng. pill, and wort.) 
Bot. :; The genus Pilularia (q.v.). 


pil’-nie-winks, s. pl. [PINNYWINKLES.] 


pi-lo-car’-pé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pilocare 
pXus); Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Rutacez, 


pi-ld-car’-piis, s. (Gr. mcAos (pilos) = felt, a 
felt cap, and caprés (karpos) = fruit.] 
ri : The typical genus of the Pilocarper 
Vv. 


Ppi-lo-¢ér’-€-iis, s. [Lat. pilo(sus), and Mod. 
Lat. cereus.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cereidse. Pilocereus senilis 
is the Old Man Cactus, so called because 
around the tufts of spines are long flexible 
hairs like those of an old man’s head. In 
Mexico, its native country, it is from twenty 
to twenty-five feet high; but usually in hot- 
houses, where it is often cultivated, it does 
not attain a height of much more than a toot. 


pr-lo-lite, s. [Gr. midos (pilos) = felt, und 
Atos (lithos) = stone.] 

Min.:. Under this name Heddle has in- 
cluded much of the Mountain-leather and 
Mountain-cork formerly referred to asbestos. 
Specimens from seven localities in Scotland 
were analysed, and found to be essentially 
hydrated silicates of alumina, magnesia, pro- 
toxides of iron, and manganese, with some 
lime, for which the calculated formula. is 
given as Mgy4[Alo]Siz9Qo7,15H20. Found in 
granular limestone, and in veins in granite, 
sandstones, and slates, 


pi-lose, pri’-lotis, a. [Lat. pilosus, from 
pilus = hair; Ital. & Sp. piloso, speloso.} 
wie Lang. : Covered with or full of hairs, 

“That hai 
tie Coes Saree 
Eudoxa, p. 124. vee Sener 
II. Botany: 


1, Gen. (Of hairs): Long, soft, and erect, as 
in Daucus carota, or the leaf of Prunella 
vulgaris, 

2. Spec.: Used of the hair-like processes 
proceeding from the apex of the ovary in Come 
posite plants, 


§ ; 86, pot, 
o=0; ey=a; qu=kw. 


* pi-los'’-i-ty, * pi-los-i-tie, s. (Fr. pilosité 
sm Lat. pllosus = Daa The quality or 
state of being pilose or hairy ; hairiness. 

“There is requisite $5 gGasidie Saba atieds hang 

and poe! vt et tious heat and moisture. 

Pr-lét, * py-lot, s. [0. Fr. pilot (Fr. pilote 
from Dut. piloot =a pilot; O. Dues a te 
ijl-loot = one who uses the sounding-lead, 

m pijlen=to sound the water, and loot = 
lead ; Sp. & Port, piloto; Ital. piloto, pilota.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

* (1) One ofa ship’s crew whose duty fs to 
take charge of the helm, and steer the ship; 
& helmsman, a steersman, 

aisretions bm rte wee ee 
(2) In the same sense as IT. 1. 
2. Fig.: A guide, a director; one who 
—— @ conduct of any person or under- 
ng. 
“ O Lord, the piot’s part perform.” 

Tene en 

1. Naut.: One who, being pro ualified 
by experience, and ee = pn fs exami- 
nations, is appointed by the competent autho- 
rity to conduct ships into or out of harbour 


or along particular cuate, ehannels, &c., at 
8 certain fixed rate, depe: po fe the draught 
of the vessel and distance. pilot has the 


entire charge of the vessel in the pilot's water 
and is solely responsible for her safety. 


2. Rail.-eng.: A cow-catcher (q.v-). (Amer.) 


pilot-balloon, s. A small balloon sent 
up to ascertain the strength and direction of 
the wind. 
ilot-boat, s. A boat used by pilots for 
jae pen XW ae wy 


pilot-bread, s The same °° Sutrs- 
BISCUIT. 


pilot-cloth, s. 
Fabric: A heavy indigo-blue woollen cloth 
for overcoats and seamen’s wear. 


es @ wA built 
cu or sea-boat, used by pilo’ 
ce) s. <A locomotive sent in 
vance of a train, as a precaution, espec. 
where are being done, or the following 
train is conveying some distinguished person 
or persons. 


pilot-fish, s 

I .2 Naucrates ductor, a small pelagic 
fish, about a foot ‘ong, of bluish colour, 
marked with from five to seven broad dark 
vertical bars. It owes its scientific and its 

pular English name to its habit of keeping 
company witH ships and large fish, generally 
shar’ It is the pompilus of the ancients ; 
and Ovid (Hal. 101) calls it comes ratium. The 
connection between this fish and the shark 
has been accounted for in various — ; but it 
is probably a purely selfish one on the part of 
the pilot-fish, which obtains a great of its 
food from the parasitic crustaceans with which 
sharks and other large fish are infested, and 
from the small pieces of flesh left unnoticed 
when the shark tears its prey. The pilot-fish 
is never, so far as is known, attacked by the 
shark; but that is probably because the 
smaller fish is too nimble for the larger one. 
Pilot-fish often accompany ships into harbour, 
and they are frequently caught in summer on 
the English coast. 

pilot-fiag, s, Same as Priorsacn. 

pilot-jack, s, A flag or signal hoisted by 
a vessel for a pilot. 

pilot-jacket, s. A pea-jacket. 

* pilot-star.s. A guiding-star. (Tenny- 
gon : Lotvus-Haters, 182.) 

pilot-weed, s. 

Bot. : The Compass-plant (q.v.) 

pilot-whale, s. 

Zook : Globiocephalus melas. 

pilot’s fairway, s. A channel in which 
& pilot must be engaged. 


t’s water, s. Any part of a river, 
ere sea, in ‘which the services of & 
pilot must be engaged. 
i’-1dt, v.%. [Prx07, 2.) 

we L. Lit, @ Nout. : To act as pilob of, to direct 
the course of, as of a ship. 


strong 


pilosity—pimelodus 


2, Fig. : To direct the course or conduct of; 
to guide through dangers or difficulties. 


apse! peek us over a few ploughed fields,"— Fela, 


pi-lot-age (age as ¥%), 5. [F'r.] 
1, The skill or science of a pilot; the know- 
ae of coasts, channels, &c., necessary to a 
0 


“ We muat for ever abandon the Indies, and lose all 
our knowledge and pilotage of that part of the world.” 


2. The act of piloting; the guidance or 
direction of a pilot ; the employment of pilots. 

“Th cm 
ody SR Lameag eran tae 

3. The remuneration, payment, or fee paid 
or allowed to a pilot. Dili oil 


“They were tendered the usual pilotage.”—Dail; 
Telegraph, Nov. 26, 1881. f 


4, Guidance, direction. 
“Wi “ 
Pa ta jane Lord Waterford's pilot. 
pilotage-authority, s. A body author- 
ised by the Board of Trade in certain porte to 
examine candidates, and to grant or suspend 
licences to act as pilots. 


pilotage-district, s. The district under 
the jurisdiction of a pilotage authority. 


*pi-lot-eér’, « (Eng. pilot; -eer.} A pilot. 
Tae cas ta. powany vies tetvessial™ 
Howell: Letiers, tii. 4, 
* pi-lit- *pY-lot-ry, « [Eng. pilot; 
-ism, ry.) Skill in piloting ; pilotage. 
7 #. . 
EN ha he 


*pY-lot-ry, s. [Prromisu.) 
*pY-loiis, a. [(Prtose.] 


pil-sen-ite, s. [After Deutsch-Pilsen, Hun- 
gary, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral resembling tetradymite in 
its perfect basal cleavage. Crystallization, 
hexagonal, Hardness, 1 to 2; sp. gr. 8°44; 
lustre, bright; colour, light steel-gray. An 
analysis yielded: tellurium, 29°74 ; sulphur, 
2°33; bismuth, 61°15; silver, 2:07 = 95°29; 
for which the formula Bi(Te,S)2 is suggested, 


*pil-ser, s. (Etym. doubtful.) A moth or 
fly that runs into a flame. (Ainsworth.) 


Pil’-ton, s. &a, [See def.) 
Geog.: A parish of Devonshire, adjoining 
Barnstaple, of which it is a suburb. = 


Pilton-group, s. 

Geol. : The name given by Prof. Phillips to 
the Dyer Devonian beds of North Devon- 
shire. ey consist of purple and gray slates, 
with intermittent limestone, highly fossilifer- 
ous. There are many crinoids, brachiopods, 
conchifera, and the trilobite genus Phacops, 


pil’-y-la (pl. pil’-y-1e), s. (Lat, dimin, from 
pila =a ball.) 
*1. Bot.: Acone like a galbula(q.v.), (Pliny.) 
2, Phar.: A pill (q.v.). 


pil-u-lar, a. [Lat. pilul(a)=a pill; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ar.J Of or pertaining to pills, 


pi-q-lar-1-9, ¢. (Lat. ptlul(a) =a little ball, 
a globule; Lat, fem. ve. adj. suf. -aria, 
Named from the form of the capsule.) 

Bot.: Pillwort; a genus of Marsileacem., 
Rootstock filiform, 
creeping; leaves 
erect, setaceous ; ca) 
sules glo! , two- 
four-celled, each with 
a parietal placenta, to 
which are affixed 
many pyriform, mem- 
branous sacs, the up- 
per one, with macro- ¥ 
spores, the lower each 
with one macrospore, 
the former full of an- 
therozoids. Species 
three, from the tem- 
perate and colder 
regions. One, Pilulurta globulifera, the Creep- 
ing Pillwort, occurs at the margins of lakes 
and ponds. 


th asad s {Fr from Lat. pilula=a 
pill. 


PILULARIA. 
L Section of capsule; 2. 
Sporangia. 


I 2| pim’-8-lite, s. 
f suff. -ite (Min.).] 
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Pharmacy : i 
1, An instrument for rolling and dividing 


pills, 
2. An earthen pot for pills. 


* U -_ . 
pil’-u-lo a, (Lat. pilul(a)=a pill; En 
adj. sa rem Like oP belonging to a me” 
“Pinched into its pitulous smallness."—. Lliot 
Middlemarch, ch. ii, 


pi-lim, s. (Lat.j 
1. Ord. Lang. : A javelin, 
“mn, o , 
wien x a pile and his pllum.*"—Macaulay 


2. Pharm. : A pestle (q.v.). 


pi-lim’-niis, s. [In Class. myth., the son of 
Saturn. He was the god of bakers, and the 
first who ground corn.) 

Zool.: A genus of Canceridw. The lateral 
antenne are inserted at the internal extremity 
of the ocular cavities below the origin of the 
pedicles of the eyes. Pilwmnus hirtellus is 
found under stones on the coasts, 


*pilwe, s. [Prittow, s.] 
* pilwe-beer, s. [PILLow-zIER.] 


pim’-ar-ate, s. [Eng. pimar(ic); -ate} 
Chem. : A salt of pimaric acid. 


pi-mar’-ic, a. (Lat. pi(nus) mar(itima); Eng, 


suff. -ic.] Derived from Pinus maritima. 


pimaric-acid, a. 

Chem. : CopHg902. An acid, isomeric with 
sylvic acid, obtained by digesting the resin of 
Pinus maritima with alcohol of 60 to 70 per 
cent. It forms white warty crystals, which 
become amorphous by keeping, melts at 149°, 
is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in cold, 
but very soluble in boiling alcohol, Tha 
pimarates of the alkali metals are crystalline 
and soluble, 


pim’-ar-one, s. [Eng. pimar(ic); -one.} 
Chem. : Co9Hog0. <A yellowish oily body 
prepared by distilling a considerable quantity 
of pimaric acid in a vessel containing air. It 
has the consistence of a fixed oil, but hardens 
completely on exposure to the air, and is 
soluble in alcohol and ether. 


pi-méI-€-a, s. [Gr. mcd (pimelZ) = fat.) 
Bot.: A genus of Thymelacee. Natives of 
Australia, New Zealand, &c. Several species 
= re in greenhouses as ornamental 
rw 


pim-é-lép-tér-T-na, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pte 
melepter(us); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. +ina.] 
Ichthy. : A group of Sparide (q.v.). In both 
jaws there is a single anterior series of cutting 
teeth, behind which is a band of villiform 
teeth, which are found also on vomer, pala- 
tines, and tongue. Verticals densely covered 
with minute scales. 


pim-é-lép’-tér-iis, s. (Gr. meds} (pimelé) 
= fat, and mrépyé (pterux) = a tin.) 
Ichthy. : The sole genus of the group Pime- 
lepterina (q.v.), with six species, from tropical 
seas. 


i-mél'-{ Gr. r ‘melé) = fat 
Ping safe ol bee oe ; 


pimelic-acid, s. 
Chem, : OpHyg0q = (771108)"} Op, 


An 
2 

acid obtained by ape) camphoric acid with 
— hydrate. It forms transparent, 
iclinie crystals which melt ‘at 114°, slightly 
soluble in cold alcohol, very soluble in boiling 
water, in warm alcohol, and in ether. It is 
dibasic, but only its nev@ral salts are ab 

present known, They are very insoluble. 


(Gr. med (pimelé) = fat 5 


Min,: A massive mineral found in Silesia, 
Hardness, 2°5; sp. gr. 2°23 to 2°76; lustre, 
greasy ; colour, apple-green ; streak, greenish- 
white. The original analysis showed it to 
contain silica, alumina, sesquioxide of iron, 

rotoxide of nickel, magnesia, and water, 

a places it with his appendix to the hy- 
drous silicates, 
pi-mé1-0'-diis 3. (Gr. mjedci8ys (pimelddés) 
= fatty: mysedy} (pimelé) = fat, and clog 
(cidos) = likeness.} 

Ichthy. : A genus of Siluridee (q.v.). Adipose 

fin well developed ; dorsal and anal short; 


ES re ocnunar=aeni-ansesenter"gRRET Reena" ERNNE EET RIENT Pe> Esco 
boil. 3 pou 1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this ; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, - 
or a i -tion, pnt ib -fion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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the former with pungent spine and six rays; 
barbels six; palate edentulous ; ventrals six- 
rayed, inserted behind the dorsal. Forty 
species are known from South America, the 
majority of small size and plain coloration. 
Two species (Pimelodus platychir and P, balayi) 
are from West Africa. 


*pi-mént, s. [Fr.] Wine with a mixture of 
spice and honey. [PIMENTO.] 

pi-mén’-to, pi-mén’-ta, s. [Sp. pimiento 
=a pepper tree, pimienta= pepper; O. Fr. 


piument, piment = drunkenness; Lat. pig- 
mentum.] [PicMENT.] Allspice (q.v.) 
pimento-oil, s. 
Chem.: A pale yellow volatile oil, sp. gr. 


1°03 at 8°, obtained from the fruit of Myrtus 
pimenta. {t resembles oil of cloves in taste 
and smell, and is soluble in alcohol and ether. 
Heated with Vesna it is resolved into 
eugenic acid, Cj9H 202. 


pimento-water, s. 

Pharm., &c..: Pimento bruised fourteen 0z., 
water two gallons. Same properties as oil of 
pimento. 


pi-méph’-a-lés, s. [Etym. doubtful ; Agassiz 
suggests Gr. mieAr (pimelé) = fat, and cepary 
(kephalé) = the head.) 
Ichthy.: A genus of Cyprinide, limited to 
North America. 


* pim’-sén-ét, * pim’-gin-it, s. [Etym. 
doubtful ; second element probably the same 
as seen in geniting (q.v.).] Asmallred pimple; 
& pimple on the nose. (Nares.) 

“From pimginits free 
Plump ladies red as Saracen’s head.” 
Newest Acad, of Compliments. 

*pimp, s. [Prob. from Fr. pimpée pa. par. of 
pimper = to make spruce or fine.) One who 
provides gratitications for the lust of others ; 
& procurer, a panderer. 

“ Where shall I choose two or three for pimps now?” 
—Middleton : A Mad World, ib. 
* pimp-tenure, s. 
Low: Tenure existing in the time of Edward 
I., by which the tenant kept six damsels for 
the use of the lord. 


* pimp, v.i. [Pimp, s.) To provide gratifica- 
tions for the lust of others ; to pander. 
“ The careful Devil is still at hand with means, 
And providently pimps for ill desires,” 
Dryden: Absalom & Achitophel. 
pim’-pér-nél, *pym-per-nel, s. [0. Fr. 
pimpernelle, pimpinelle (Fr. pimprenelle), a cor- 
rupt. of Lat. bipinella = bipennula, a dimin. 
from bipennis = two-winged : bis = twice, and 
penna =a wing; Sp. pimpinela; Ital. pim- 
pinella.} 
Bot. : The genus Anagallis (q.v.). 
4 Yellow pimpernel is Lysimachia nemorum. 
[Bastarp, B. II.] 


# pim’-pi-nél, s. [Pumernetia.] 
Bot. : Pimpinella Samifraga, 


pim-pi-nél’-la, s. [Ital.) [Pmpernet.) 

Bot. : Burnet-saxifrage ; a genus of Umbel- 
lifer, family Amminide (Lindley), Amminez 
(Sir J. Hooker). Umbels compound, bracts 
none “acteoles few. Petals deeply notched, 
the pumt long, inflexed ; ridges of the fruit 
slender ; vittz several, long. Known species 
seventy, chiefly from the North Temperate 
Zone. Pimpinella saxifraga, from its similar 
foliage, used as fodder, and astringent root 
stock, has long been confused with the common 
plant known as Burnet saxifrage. Pimpinella 
Anisum is the Anise (q.v.). 


pimpinella-oil, s. 
Chem.: A golden-yellow volatile ofl, ob- 
tained by distilling the root of Pimpinella 


saxifraga with water. It has a bitter burning 
taste, and is resinized by strong acids. 


*pimp’-ing, a. (Etym. doubtful: ef. Pimp, 
a) Little, petty, paltry. 
“ He had no paltry arts, no pimping ways.” 
Crabbe. 
pim’-pla, s. [A mountain in Thrace or Mace- 
donia, where was a sacred spring.] 

Entom.: A genus of Ichneumonide. Pimpla 
manifestator, parasitic on Chelostoma, a genus 
of bees akin to Xylocopa (q.v.), is British. 
Black body, with red legs; the former is 
thirteen lines long, ending in an ovipositor 
seventeen lines long. 


‘Gite, ft, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cith, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; tr}, Syrian. 2, 


piment—pina 


‘ple, * pim-pel, * pim-pell, s. [A 
nasalised ee ob wes Pipe Paes ales an ane 
Tr. par. piplige pypylgend = pimply, 
Meenas =a pimple : cf, Welsh pwmp =a 
bump; Fr. pompette = a pimple.) 

1, Lit. & Pathol. : A small acuminated ele- 
vation of the cuticle, resembling an enlarged 
papilla of the skin. Itgenerally terminates in 
resolution or desquamation. 

2, Fig.: A little swelling or prominence, 

“ Cautious he gare eae ee secon ea 
Avene ee Cowper : Task, ii. 528. 

*q A pimple in a bent: Something very 
minute or trivial. 

“ Pryi imple in a bent."—Stanyhurst 

fey aa De 

pimple-mite, s. 

Zool. : Demodex folliculorwm. 


pim’-pled (pled as peld), a. 
pimple); -ed.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having pimples on the skin ; 
full of pimples ; pimply. 

2. Bot.: Papillose (q.v.). 


* pimp’-like, a. [Eng. pimp; -like.} Likea 
pimp ; low, vile, base. 


pimp’-lose, s. ($e def.] A West Indian name 
for Opuntia Tuna and 0. vulgaris. 


pim”ply, c. [Eng. pimpl(e); -y.] Full of or 
covered with pimples ; pimpled, 


*pimp‘ship, s. [Eng. pimp; -ship.] The 
office, occupation, or person of a pimp. 


pin (1), * pene, * pinne, * pynne s. [Cf. 
Ir. pinne, pion; Gael. pinne=a pin, a peg; 
Wel. pin =a pin, a pen; Dut. pin =a pin, a 
peg; O. Dut. penne =a wooden pin, a peg; 
pinne = 2 spit; Sw. pinne=a peg ; Dan. pind 
=a pointed stick ; Icel. pinnt=a pin; Ger. 
pinnen = to pin; penn =a peg. All borrowed 
words from Lat. pinna, a variant of penna= 
afeather, a pen. (Skeat.).] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A piece of wood, metal, &c., generally 
pointed, and used for fastening separate articles 
together, or as a support; a peg, a bolt. 

“ With pins of adamant 
And chains, they made all fast.” 
Milton : P. L., x. 818. 

2. Anything more or less resembling a peg 
or bolt, as a belaying-pin, a tent-pin. The 
most important of these compounds will be 
found under the first element. 

3. A small piece of wire, generally brass, 
headed and pointed, used as a fastening, &c., 
for dress, or for attaching separate pieces of 
paper, &c., or as an ornament. 


“ Bedlam beggars with roaring voice: 
Sea their numb’d but fortified bare arms 
ins.” 
4, A breast pin (q.v.) 


“Sticking a mock diamond pin in his shirt.”— 
Dickens; Oliver Twist, ch. ix. 


5. A clothes-pin ; a clothes-peg. 
* 6, The centre or bull’s-eye of a target ; the 
central part. ; 
“The very pin of his heart cleft with the blind 
hautboy’s buts: ”"—Shakesp. > Romeo & Juliet, ii. 4. 
7. One of a row or series of pegs let into the 
side of a drinking vessel to regulate the 
quantity to be drunk by each person. 
8. The leg. (Slang). 
“T never saw a fellow.better set upon his pins."— 
Burgoyne: Lor’ of the Manor, iii. 3. 
9. An obstruction of vision depending upon 
@ speck in the cornea: the speck itself, 
Called also pin and web. 


“* Wish all eyes 
Blind with the pin and web.” 
Shakesp, ; Winter's Tale, 1. 2. 
* 10. Mood, humour (prob. with reference 


* 


(Eng. 


Shakesp.: Lear, ii, % 


“ This mischance plucked down their hartes, whiche 
were set on so mery a pynne, for the victory of Mon- 
targes.”—Hall: Henry VI. (an. 5). 


11, A noxious humour in a hawk’s foot. 
12. A thing of very slight value; the 
merest trifle. 


“He did not care a pin for her.”—Addison: - 
tator, No. 295, vi — 


13. (See extract.) 

‘* He gets two pins, or small casks of beer, each . 
peaning pightoen pota-Mayhew : London a press 

II. Technically: 


1, Joinery ; The smaller member of a dove- 
tail which fits into the socket or receiving 
portion. 


* 


2. Locksmithing: The part of a key-stem 
which enters the lock. 

3. Mach.: A short shaft, sometimes forming 
a bolt, a part of which serves as a journal. 

4, Music: The peg of a stringed instrument 
for increasing or diminishing the tension 
the strings. 

5. Mining: (See extract). 


“The Pennyearth beds are of that depth, and in 
addition four feet of pins, Pins is a common term 
indicative of the ore being in nodular concretions."— 
Cassell’ s Technical Educator, pt. x., p. 204. 


{ (1) A pin-drop silence: A silence so prox 
found that one might hear a pin drop. 


“ silence er all the place. 
POE, strikes Oph Hunt > Rimns, 1. 


(2) Pins and needles: The tingling sensation 
which attends the recovery of circulation in 
a benumbed limb. (Colloquial.) 

pin-cop, s. , 

Spinning: A yarn, roll-shaped like a pear, 
used for the weft in power-looms. 

pin-drill, s. A drill for countersinking. 


pin-footed, «. Having the toes or foot 
bordered by a membrane. 

pin-lock, s. A lock of which the bolt is 
a round protruding pin. 


pin-maker, s. A maker of pins. 


pin-money, s. An allowance of money 
made by a husband to his wife for her sepa- 
rate use or private expenses. [NEEDLE- 
MONEY.] 


“A young widow that would not recede from her de- 
mands of pin-money.”—Addison : » No. 296. 


pin-patches, s. pl. Periwinkles. (Prov.) 

* pin-pillow, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A pincushion. 

2. Bot. : Opuntia cwrassavica. 

pin-point, s. The point of a pin; hence, 
the smallest trifle. 

pin-rack, s. 

Naut.: A frame placed on the deck of a 
vessel, and containing sheaves around which 
ropes may be worked, and belaying-ping 
about which they may be secured. 

' pin-tail, s. 

1, The same as PInTaIL-DUCK (q. Vv.) 

2. A pintle (q.v.) 

pin-tool,s. A tubular cutter for making 
pins for sash, blind, and door makers, 

pin-vice, s. 

Clock-making: A hand-vice for grasping 
small arbours and pins. 


pin-wheel, s. A contrate wheel in which 
the cogs are pins set into the disc. 


* pin- »s» The pinion of a fowl. 


pin-worm, s. An intestinal worm; the 
threadworm (q.v.). 


in (2), s. [Chinese.] A petition or address of 
ee to the Emperor or any of his depu- 
ies. 


” 


pin (1), v.¢. [Pr (1), s.] 


1. To fasten with, or as'with, a pin or pins, 
(Spenser: F. Q., I. ix. 36.) 
2. To fasten ; to make fast. 


4 
“They left their rafters or great pieces of timber 
pinned Nogether MN orer = Pultarchop. 584, 


3. To seize ; to catch and hold fast. (Slang.) 

4. To confine; to hold fast or close: gene- 
rally with down: as, To pin one down toa 
certain point or line of argument. 

5. To steal. (Slang.) 

6. To aim at or strike with a stone. (Scotch.) 

7. To swage by striking with the peen of a 

ammer. 

{ To pin one’s faith: To fix one’s trust or 
dependence; to trust. 


“Those who pinned their faith for better or 
worse to the pack.”—Field, Aen 4, 1885. x 


/ 


pin (2), v.t. [A variant of pen, v. (q.v.).] 
pf’-na, s. [Sp.] ‘ 


’ cloth, with a slight tinge of 


_1. The pile of wedges or bricks of hard 
silver amalgam placed under a capellina and 
subjected to heat, to expel the mercury. 

2. A pine-apple. 
pina-cloth, s. A delicate, soft, transparent 
 & sli ale yellow, made 
in the Philippine Islands from the fibres of 
sir, marine; go, pdt, 
@=e; ey=a; qu=kw. 


the pine-apple leaf, Itis made up into’ shawls, 
scarves, &c. 


Pi-na’-gé-s, s. pl. (Lat. pin(us); fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -aceaw.] 
Bot. : The same as Contrer# (q.v.). 


pin-&c’-6-line, s. [Eng. ne) ; lL con- 
nect., and suff. -ine.] PANN 
Chem, : CgH,.0=CH3'CO-C(CH. Methyl- 
trimethyl-carbinketone one ail, 
Sp. gr. 0°7999 at 16°, prepared by heating 
pinacone with dilute sulphuric acid, or with 
coucentrated acetic acid. It has the odour of 
peppermint, boils at 105°, is insoluble in 
water, but mixes in all proportions with 
alcohol and ether. 


pinacoline-alcohol, s. 

Chem.: CgHj3OH. An alcohol produced 
by — action of nascent hydrogen on pin- 
acoline. 


pin’ one, s. (Eng. pin(ite) (2), and 
eterna) 


Chem. : CgH}4029 = (CH3)g : C(OH) : C(OH): 
= The doable is alcohol of the 
ormula, CgH.(OH)y, produced by the action 
of sodium, or of sodium aial: , on acetone, 
and distilling the resulting alkaline liquid. 
It crystallizes in colourless quadratic tables. 
melts at 42°, and is sparingly soluble in cold 
water, but very soluble in alcohol and ether. 


* pin-a-c6-th6é-ca, s. [Gr. rivat (pinaz), 
ae mivaxos (pinakos) =a picture, and @j«n 
théké) = a repository.) A picture-gallery. 

pin’-a-fore, s. [Eng. pin, v., and afore.) An 
apron worn by children to —— the front 


part of their dress, so called use formerly 
pinned in front of a child. 


pi-nal’-ic, a. (Eng. pina(co)ine); suff. -ic.] 
Derived from or contained in pinacoline. 


pinalic-acid, s. 
Chem. : C5H) 902 = (CH3)g: C’CO-OH. Tri- 
meth-acetic acid. Obtained by the oxidation 


of pinacoline with chromic and dilute sul- 
phnric acids. It forms leafy crystals, which 
melt at 35°, boil at 161°, and require forty 
times their weight of water for solution. Its 
baric and calcic salts crystallize in silky 
needles, which are very soluble, 


-mang’, s. (Malay.] The betel-nut, Areca 
pinkag., 


pi-nads‘-tér, s, (Lat. = a kind of fir or pine, 
from pinus (q.v.); Fr. pinastre.] 

Bot. : Pinus Pinaster, the Cluster pine, in- 
digenous to the Mediterranean countries. It 
Ph quantities of turpentine, and, flourish- 

ig near the sea, has been largely planted in 
France for binding together the loose sands, 

“The Pinaster is nothing else but the wild pine.” 

—P. Holland : Plinie, bk.xvi., ch. x. 
* pi- s. [Gr.] A table, a register, a list : 
le that on which anything, as a scheme 
or plan, is inscribed. 


“ Consider whereabout thou art in that old philo- 
sophical pinaz of the life of man."—Srowne. 


* pin’-bank, * pinne-banke, s. 
Boubtfal.] An instrument of torture. 
“Then was he thrise put to the pinnebanke, tor- 
mented most miserably."— Foz: Martyrs, p. 817. 
* pin’-bduke, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A kind 
of bucket; a jar. (Drayton.) 


*pin’-biit-tock, s. (Eng. pin (1), and buttock.) 
‘A thin or angular buttock like a pin. 


in’-case, s. [Eng. pin (1), and case.] A case 
for holding pins. 


pin’-cérs, t pinch’-érs, * pyn-sors, s. pl. 
[For pinchers, from pinch, v.; Fr. pinces, from 
pincer = to pinch (q.v.).] 
1. An instrument having two handles and 
two grasping jaws, formed of two pieces pivoted 
together. Wany forms are adapted for special 


work. 
With pincers 1 he strains.” 
' merit Jerusalem Delivered, Dk. x. 
2. The nippers of certain animals, as of 
insects and crustaceans ; the prehensile claws. 


pin * pinche, v.t. & i. [Fr. pincer; a 
rasa form of O. Ital. picciare, pizzare 
(Itai. pizzicare)= to pinch; Sp. pizcar = to 
pinch; pinchar=to prick, to pierce witha 
small Slat 3 Dut. pitsen, pinsen = to pinch.) 


(Etym. 


Poll, béy ; pdrt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, 
egian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion= zhin. -cious, 


pinacess—Pinczovian 


A, Transitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To press, nip, or squeeze, as between the 
ends of the fingers, the teeth, claws, or any 
hard substance or instrument; to press hard 
between two hard bodies, 

* 2. To grip, to bite. 


“ Having pinch'd a few and made them ory.” 
Shakesp. ; 8 Henry VI, il, 1. 


*3. To lift or take up between the finger 
and thumb, 
“ Pinch'd close beneath his flnger and his thumb.” 
Cowper; Charity, 477. 
* 4, To put in pinches or small quantities, 


“ Pinch a murderous dust a her Kaper na 
‘ennyson ; Vivien, 
* 5, To plait. 


Il. Figuratively : 
*1, To nip with frost. 
“N nid by biting J os 
nTime: Osis oF Fekatonce, 1, & 
2. To pain, to afflict, to distress. 
“ Oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of colic pinch'd and Me 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV, til. 1. 
3._To straiten ; to put in straits or distress ; 
as, To be pinched for money. 
*4. To play a trick on; to catch. 


“ What, have I pinched you, Signor Gremio?” 
Snakesp. < Taming of the Shrew, ii. 


* 5, To press hard; to examine closely and 
thoroughly. 

“ This is the way to pinch the question.”—Collier. 

6. To lock up, to imprison. 

“ Where do the ‘ Forties’ (a dangerous gang known 
as the ‘ Fo: Thieves’) live now, theu?—Oh! pretty 
all ‘ hed’ (sent to goal), wuss luck.”—Pall 

Mall Gazette, Feb, 12, 1886, 
7. (Reflex.): To be stingy or niggardly to; 
to oe : as, He pe himself for hood. 

B. Intransitive : 

IL. Lit.: To nip or squeeze anything, as with 
the fingers, an instrument, two hard bodies, 
&c. ; to nip, to grip. 

“ A sort of dogs, that at a lion bay, 


And entertaine no spirit to pinch. 
Chapman: Homer; Iliad v. 


* IL. Figuratively : 
_ spare; to be niggardly; to be strait- 
ened, 
“* But for to pinche, and for to spare, 
Of worldes mucke to gette encres. 
Gower: 0, A., V. 


2. To bear hard ; to be puzzling. 
3. To find fault; to cavil. 


“ Therto he coude endite, and make a thing, 
Ther coude no wight pinche at his writing.” 
Chaucer; ©. T., 328. 


{ To know or feel where the shoe pinches: To 
know practically, or from personal experience, 
wherein the difficulty, trouble, or hardship of 
any matter lies. 


pingh, * pynch, s. [Prxcu, v.] 
L Literally: 
1As or close nip or squeeze, as with 
the ends of the fingers, an instrument, or two 
hard bodies. 


“By a timely pinch that takes off the terminal bud 
of the caue.”—Scribner's Magazine, April 1880, p. 814. 


2. As much as can be taken wp between the 
finger and thumb ; any small quantity. 


“ They don't signify this pinch of snuff.” 
x Swit, ¢ he Seana Question debated, 


3. A strong iron lever. [PINCH-BAR.] 


IL. Figuratively: 

1, Pain, distress, oppression. 

“ Necessity’s sharp pinch.”  Shakesp.: Lear, il. 4. 

2. Straits, difficulty; time or state of dis- 
tress or difficulty. 


“The Norman in this narrow pinch, not so willingly 
as wisely, granted the desire."—Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 
a17% ( 's [ustrations.) 


*3, The game of pitch-halfpenny. 
¥] At or on a pinch: In or on an emergency. 
* Hang therefore on this mise of God, who is an 
helper at a pinch."—Fox: Martyrs, p. 1,495. 
pinch-bar, s. A lever with a fulcrum- 
foot and projecting snout. 


* pinch-beck, s. A miserly fellow. (Hu 
loet.>. 


*pinch-commons, s. A miserly or 
stingy person, 
“ 1 
inhabited Rear’ 
*pinch-spotted, a. Discoloured from 
having been pinched. (Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 1.) 


'-bick, s. & a. [Said to be so called 
. Mr. Pinchbeck who, towards the close 


inch-commons by which it is 
e, ch, vi. 
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of the eighteenth century, resided in tne 
neighbourhood of the Strand, and manufac- 
tured a compound metal which had, to a cer- 
tain extent, the appearance and lustre of 
gold, though the counterfeit, as well as that 
n ormolu, or mosaic, could easily be detected 
by its weight being less than that of gold, its 
undefined and badly-worked edges, and ita 
want of resonance. ] 

A. As subst. : An alloy of copper and zinc ; 
copper 5, zinc 1. It was fomtniely much used 
in the manufacture of cheap jewelry. 

B, As adj. : Made of the alloy described ip 
A. 1: hence, sham, counterfeit, brummagem, 


* pinche, v.t. (Pinca, v.] 


pinched, pa. pur. & a. [Prxcu, v.] 
A. As pa. par, : (See the verb), 
B. As adjective: 
a Gong oc om 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. In straits or distress: as, pinched for 
money or food, 
2. Thin, peakish. 
plain in tne. Fd, Dew 6, 1004s ones ® Hite and 
pingh’-ér, s. (Eng. pinch, v. ; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, One who or that which pinches. 
2. (Pl.): The same as Pincers (q.Vv.). 
II. Mining, dc.: A workman who uses a 
pinch, [Prvcg, s., 3.] 


* pinch’-fist, s. (Eng. pinch, and fist.) A 
hard, miserly person ; a miser ; a niggard, 


*pinch’-gitt, s. (Eng. pinch, and gut.) A 
pinchfist ; a miser. 


pinch -ing, * pinch-yng, pr. par., a., & s. 
[PrncH, v.)} © 

A. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See the 
verb). 

B. As substantive: 

1, The act of nipping or squeezing; a pinch. 

2. Niggardliness; sparing. 

“ bl he pi 

Ge ineata slid trgake ine I ecient 
Elyot: The Governour, bk. iii., ch. xxi. 

3. Aterm applied to moving a heavy object, 
such as a gun, mortar, log, or bed-plate, by 
small heaves of the handspike, which de- 
scribes arcs of a circle nearly horizontally. 


pinching-bar, s. A crowbar for moving 
an object by successive short hitches; a 
pinch-bar (q.v.). 

pinching-nut, s. A jam-nut screwed 
down upon another nut to hold it in position. 


pinching-pin, s. 

Steam-eng.: A portion of the contrivance by 
which a slide-valve is packed or tightened 
upon its seat, 


pinching-tongs, s. pl. 

Glass-making: A form of pincers or tongs 
used for making chandelier-drops, &e. Each 
jaw of the tongs carries a die, between which 
a lump of glass heated to plasticity is com- 

ressed ; a wire between the jaws makes the 
hole by which the drop is suspended. It is 
afterward cut and polished on a leaden lap. 


pingh’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. pinching; -ly.] 
In a pinching manner; sparingly, stingily. 
“By givimg stingily and pinchingly."—Sharp: Ser- 
mons, Vol. i, ser. 7. 
* pinch’-pén-ny, * pinche-pen-ny, s 
(Eng. pinch, and ree A niggardly person ; 
a miser, a niggard. 
“A very pinchpeny, as drie as a kixe.”"—Udal: 
Flowers, p. 145. 
pinck’-ney-a, s. (Named by Michaux after 
an American, Mr, Pinckney.) 

Bot.: A genus of Cinchonide, Trees from 
the southern United States. Pinckneya pubens, 
which has red downy flowers, furnishes the 
fever bark of Carolina. 


pin’-ciish-i6n, s. [Eng. pin (1), and cushion.) 
A small bag or cushion padded with bran or 
wool, in which pins are stuck. 


* Pinc-z0'-vi-an, Pink-zo’-vi-an, s. [From 
Pinezow in Poland.) 


Church Hist. (Pl.): The name given in the 
sixteenth century to the leaders of the Polish 


this ; sin, as ; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=& 
-tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, Mc. = bel, del 
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Antitrinitarians, several of whom lived at 
Pinezow. The majority were, at least origin- 
ally, only Arian, the others took an active 
part in founding the Socinian body. They 
separated from the Protestant Church at a 
synod held in 1563. 


pin-da-ib-a, s. (Brazilian.] 
Bot. : A synonym of Xylopia (q.v.). 


pin-dal, pin’-dar (1), s. [Dut. piendel.] 
Bot,: An American name for Arachis hypo- 
gea, [GROUND-NUT.] 


* pin’-dar (2), s. [PinpER.] 


pin-da-re@’, s. [Hind. =a freebooter.] One 
of a horde of mounted robbers in India, dis- 
persed by the Marquis of Hastings in 1817. 


{ The whole Pindaree force was estimated 
at from 20,000 to 25,000 horse, under various 
leaders. A large number perished in battle, 
and others, on submission, were settled on 
lands granted them. While they were in arms, 
the Mahrattas gave them first secret and then 
open countenance, and the Pindaree struggle 
brought on the second Mahratta war. 


Pin-dar-ic, a. & s. (Lat. Pindarieus, from 
Pindar; Gr. TlivSapos (Pindaros); Fr. pin- 
darique; Ital. & Sp. pindarico.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Pindar, 
the Greek lyric poet ; after the style or man- 
ner of Pindar. 

“Light subjects suit not grave Pindaric ode. 
Cowper ; An Ode, Secundum artem. 

B. As subst.: An ode in imitation of the 

lyric odes of Pindar ; an irregular ode. 


“The character of these late Pindarics.”—Congreve * 
The Pindaric Ode, 


* pin-dar-ic-al, a. 
Pindaric. 
“You may wonder, sir (for this seems a little too 


extravagant and pindarical for prose), what I mean 
by all this preface.”"—Cowley: Hssays ; The Garden. 


*pin’-dar-ism, s. (Eng. Pindar; -ism.] 
Imitation of Pindar. (Johnson.) 


* Pin-dar-ist, s. [Eng. Pindar; -ist.} An 
imitator of Pindar. 


* pinde, * pynde, v.t. [A.S. pyndan.] [Pry- 
DerR.] Toimpound; to shut up in a pound, 
(Cathol. Anglicum.) 


pin’-dér, pin-dar, * pyn-dare, * pyn- 
der, s. [A.S. pyndan=to pen up, from 
pund =a pound.] [Pounpn (2), s., PINNER (1). ] 
A pound-keeper ; one who impounds. 
“But of his merry man, the pindar of the town.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8. 28, 
pind’-ja-jap, s. [Malay.} 

Naut.: A boat used in the Malayan Archi- 
pelago and Sumatra, for the transport of 
spices, areca-nuts, cacao, &. They have one 
to three masts, with square sails, and both 
the stem and stern much projecting. 


pin’-diist, s. (Eng. pin (1), and dust.] Small 
dust or particles of metal produced in the 
manufacturing of pins, 


Pine (1), pigne, s. [A.S. pin, pin-treow, from 
Lat. pinus, for picnus = the tree that pro- 
duces pitch; pix (genit. picis)= pitch; Fr. 
pin; Sp. & Ital. pino.) 

1. Botany: 

(1) Properly the genus Pinus (q.v.). 

(2) Various coniferous trees akin to it, as 
the Dammar or Amboyna Pine (Dammara 
orientalis), the Norfolk Island Pine (Araucaria 
excelsa), &c. 


2. Comm. : The timber obtained from various 
coniferous trees, espec. from Pinus Strobus, P, 
sylvestris, P. mitis, P. rigida, and P, australis. 
American Yellow Pine is from the first; the 
Norway, Baltic, Riga, or Red Pine, from the 
second ; the third furnishes New York Pine; 
the fourth Common Pitch Pine; and the last 
the Pitch Pine of Georgia. (Treas. of Bot.) 


pine-apple, * pyn-app = 2 
apple, "pyne-appyile, sO 

Botany: 

1, The cone of a pine-tree. 


“His [the pine’s] fruit is great Boulleans or bawles 
of a browne chesnut colour, and are called pine- 
apples.”—Lyte : Dodoens, p. 769. 

2. A pine. 

“In the shadowe of a pyne-apple tree."—Caxton : 

Oharies the Grete (ed. Herrage), p80. me 


3.'Ananassa sativa. The leaves are hard 


(Eng. Pindarie; -al.] 


pindaiba—pine 


and fibrous, with spiny edges. The flowers 
rise from the centre of the plant, and are in a 
large conical spike, surmounted by spiny 
leaves called the crown. The conical spike of 
flowers ultimately becomes enlarged and juicy, 
constituting the pine-apple, believed to be the 
finest of fruits. The pine-apple is a native of 
tropical America, and is found wild in sandy 
maritime districts of northeast South America. 
It is widely cultivated, and has become natu- 
ralized in parts of Asia and Africa. More 
than fifty varieties have been produced. It 
improves greatly in softness, sweetness, and 
flavor under cultivation, and is largely raised 
in Florida, and other parts of the south for the 
northern markets. The size varies from 214 to 
12 lbs. in weight. A spirituous liquor is made 
from the pine-apple in some warm countries. 

Pine-apple rum: Rum flavoured with slices 
of pine-apple. 

= sumbler half full of pine- 

degle ree bookes ee lee, ch, lii. 3 

pine-barren, s. A tract of barren land 

producing pines. (American.) 


pine-beauty, s. 

Entom.: Trachea piniperda, 2 British night- 
moth, the wings white with a yellow band and 
red spots. The larva feeds on the twigs of 
fir trees. 


pine-beetle, s. 
Entom.: Hylesinus, or Hylwrgus pintperda. 
pine-bullfinch, pine-grosbeak, s. 


Ornith.: Pyrrhula or Pinicola enucleator, 
Head, neck, fore part of breast, and rump 
bright red; back grayish-brown or black edged 
with red; lower parts light gray; two white 
bands on the dusky wings. Larger than the 
Bullfinch. Common in the Arctic regions, 
whence it migrates south in numbers in 
America, more sparingly in Europe. It is also 
known by the common names of Pine-finch 
and Pine-grosbeak. 

pine-carpet, s. 

Entom.: Thera firmata, a British Geometer 
moth, fore wings gray, hind wings brown, 
antenne of the male pectinated. Larva feeds 
on the Scotch fir. 

pine-clad, pine-covered, a. Clad or 
covered with pines. 


** As daily I strode through the pine-cover’d glade.” 
Byron: Lachin y Gair, 


pine-cloth, s, [P1na-cLors.] 


pine-cone, s. The cone or strobilus of a 
pine-tree. 


pine-crowned, a. Pine-clad. 

pine-drops, s. 

Bot. ; An American name for Pterospora, 

pine-finch, pine-grosbeak, s, [Pinr- 
BULLFINCH. } 


(hana s. Fish dried in the open air. 
pine-grosbeak, s. [Pive-FINcH(q.v.).] 
pine-house, s. A pinery (q.v.). 
pine-kernel, s, The seed of the stone- 


ine, Pinus Pinea, common and used for food 
n Mediterranean countries. 


pine-knot, s. Apine-cone. (American.) 


pine-marten, s. 

Zool.: Mustela ~martes, distributed over 
Europe and Asia, becoming rare in Britain. 
The body is long and lithe, about eighteen 
inches, with a tail two-thirds that length; 


Ne 


PINE-MARTEN, 


legs short, paws with five digits armed with 
claws 3 snout sharp, vibrissz long. Fur dark- 
brown, lighter on cheeks and snout ; throat, 
and under side of neck light yellow. It is 
arboreal, and frequents coniferous woods, 
whence its popularname. The female makes a 


*pine (2), *pyne, s. 


nest of moss and leaves, sometimes occupying 
those of squirrels or woodpeckers and killing 
the rightful owners. 


pine-mast, s. Pine-cones collectively. 
(Mast (2), 3.] y 
pine-mouse, s. 
Zool.: Arvicola pinetorum, inhabiting the 
country west of the Mississippi. 


pine-needle wool, s. 

Chem.: Pine-wood wool. A fibrous suo: 
stance, prepared in Prussia by treating the 
needles of coniferous trees with a strong 
solution of sodie carbonate. It is used for 
stuffing mattresses, and for other upholstery 
purposes. 

pine-oil, s. 

Chem.: A name applied to certain oils re- 
sembling oil of turpentine, extracted from 
the seeds of various pine-trees, Pinus Picea, 
P. Abies, P. Pumilio, &. It has a yellow 
colour, a balsamic odour ; sp. gr. 0°893 at 17°, 
and boils at 152°. By treatment with 
potassium and rectification it yields a hydro- 
carbon, Ci9Hy¢, less fragrant than the original 
oil, sp. gr. 0°875 at 17°, and boiling at 161°. 

pine-resin, s. 

Chem.: The resinous juice which exudes 
from incisions made in the stems of coniferous 
trees. It is a mixture ofa volatile oil, CjgHi¢, 
and colophony, Co9H3902. 

pine-sap, s. 

Bot. : Monotropa Hypopitys. 

pine-sawfly, s. 

Entom.: Lophyrus pint. 

pine-store, s. The same as PINERY, & 

pine-thistle, s. 

Bot.: Atractylis gummifera, from which, 
when wounded, a kind of gum exudes. 

pine-tree, s, <A tree of the genus Pinus; 
@ pine. 

* Pine-tree money : Money coined in Masss- 
chusetts in the seventeenth century, and so - 
called from a figure resembling a fine-tree 
stamped on it. 

pine-weed, s. 

Bot. : Hypericum Sarothra. 

pine-wood, s. 

1, A wood of pine-trees. 

2. Pine timber. 


Pine-wood still: An apparatus for obtaining 
tar, resin, and the volatile products of pine- 
wood by distillation. 


Pine-wood wool: [PINE-NEEDLE WOOL]. 


pine,* pin-en, *pyne, v.t. &i. [A.8. pinan 


= to torment, from pin = pain, torment, from 
Lat. pena=pain (q.v.); O. Dub. pijnen; 
Dut. pijngen; Fr. peiner; Icel. pina.) 
A. Transitive: 
*1, To pain, to torment ; to cause to suffer 
pain ; to harass, 
“To work this man so moche wo 
Or pinen him so angerly.” Romaunt of the Rose. 
*2, To starve, ‘ 
“ Surfeit by the eye, and pine the maw.” 
Shakesp, : Venus & Adonis, 602, 
3. To grieve for; to lament or bemoan in 
silence, 


“ Abash’d the devil st 
Virtue in her state how lovely, saw ; ak ped 
His loss, Milt 


on: P. L., iv. 846. 
B. Intransitive : 


*1. To cause pain or trouble ; to harass, 
“The Cristen so misferd, the Sarizins did so pyne.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 141, 
2. To languish; to wear or waste away or 
lose flesh from any distress or anxiety of 
mind. (Followed by away.) 
“Since my young lady’s goi , 
hath mach Ved Socagek Aalieege Seek: iS gis! 
3. To languish with desire ; to waste away 
with any longing. (Generally followed by for). 
“Loathing, from racks of husky straw he turns, 
And, pining, for the vohdintipastien moors” 
Rowe : Lucan, v. 
*4, To waste or fall away; to lose strength, 
power, or influence. 
“On the death of the late Duke, it [P: 
taken possession of by the ryvenchy ant a nomad ng 


away under the influence of their mina‘ — 
Eustace: Italy, vol. i., ch. vi. sia ae 


[A.8. pin. Pine 
pain are doublets.) [Pain, a “ 


ees : ee A PeRY Fa, MES Le BE aan a 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work. whé, son ; miite, ciib, ciire. ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, ce =6; ey =a: a = ew. 


1, Pain, uneasin uffering. : 
Sen ess, grief, suffering. (Burns 


2. Woe, want, penury, 
* Done to pine: Put to death. 


win’-6-al, a. &s. (Fr. pinéale, from Lat. ptnea 
= the cone of a pine-tree ; pinus = a pine.) 
A. 4s adj.: Of or pertaining to a pine-co 
or stad it in come, sag _ ~ 
B. As. subst. ; The pineal-gland (q.v.). 
pineal-eye, s. [(UnparRep-sYE.] 


pineal-gland, s. 

Anat.: A conical body of a dark-gray 
colour, placed immediately behind the pos- 
terior extremity of the third ventricle, It 
rests jn.a groove between the nates. Its 
base is turned forwards towards the third 
ventricle, and its apex is directed downwards 
and backwards. It is connected to the inner 
surface of the thalami by fibres called the 
? uncles or habene of the pineal gland. 

a cavity near its base is. a mass of sabulous 
matter composed of phosphate and of car- 
bonate of lime. 


™ 


‘pineal-stalk, s. 

Biol. : A solid, well-marked stalk, which in 
Many cases connects the unpaired eye with 
the epiphysis. (Quar. Jour. Micros. Science 
(a. s.), xxvii. 180. 

~pine-as’-tér, s. [Prvaster.] 
~* pime-ful, a. [Bing. spine (2), 5. 5 Sul() Full 


of pain or suffering ; painful, wo’ 
. i operas s 
~ pi-mén’-chy-ma, s. (Gr. ri naz) =a 
board, a table, and snl = Leech in- 


fusion.) 


Bot.: A kind of tissue consisting of long, 
thin cells, like tables without the 1 t 


occurs in the epidermis of ferns, and some 
other plants. also Tabular-parenchyma. 
> pin-ér-¥, s. (Eng. pine ;-ry.] 
1. A hot-house in which pine-apples are 
grown. 
2. A place where pine-trees grow; a pine- 
wood or forest. ¥ in ase 


pi-né-tiim, s. {Lat.=a plantation of firs.) 
A plantation or nursery of pine-trees of 
different kinds, for decorative or scientific 
purposes, 


- pin-ey, pin’-¥, a. [En (1), 8.3-y.) Of 
ba y, DP’ re gineas pine (1), 8.5 : 
abounding in pines. 
ind Croley with pins Vivapar be crown’d.” 
= pr: » 8. [Abbrey. from Tamil pineymaram = 
vi indica.) (See etym. and compounds.) 


i -resin, s. The resin of Vateria 
ain yotained by incisions in the tree. It 
is for varnish, for candles, &c. 


_Piney-tallow, s. 
Chem. : Malabar tallow. Obtained by boil- 
- $ng the fruit of Vateria indica, Piney talluw 
has a waxy appearance, a faint agreeable 
odour, sp, a 09625, melts at 37°5° and is 
co) 


soluble in hol, 
8. (1) Calophyllum augusti- 
Solium ; (2) [ Peon (2)]. 
piney-varnish, s. A varnish prepared 
fran fey teste (q.¥-). mP 


ér, d feather.) 
opiate, (Eng. pin (1), and fe 


f ’ 3 ed.) 
pineeeend = (Eng. pinfeather 


*pin’-fold, *pen-fold, *pyn- 8. 
Vienne 2), v., and fold.) A place in which 
stray cattle are shut up; @ 
“You mistake; I mean the pound, a pinfold.”"— 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. L. 
ping, s. [From the sound.) The sound made 
by a bullet, discharged from a rifle, as it passes 
through the air. 
-- ping (1), vi. [Prna, 8.) To produce a sound 
ee Se ot ekide ballet on being discharged, 
and striking a hard object. 


- *ping (2), vt. [A.8. pyngan.) To push, to prick. 
“ He pingde his stede with spores kene.” ne 


Y DAL, DSP; PSAt, J6W1; cat, geld, chorus, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, sion = shin ; 


pineal—pinitannic 


pin-gle, s. [Etym. doubtful, but probably 
connected with pin = to pen or pound.) A 
small enclosure ; aclose, (/rov.) 
“The Academy, a little le or plot of ground, 
the habitat! . 
zoe ana emi 
pin’-glér, s. (Prob. from pingle, s.] A cart- 
horse, a work-horse. 
“ Judging all to be — 
lay mend pinglers that be not coursers. 
ping’-stér, pink’-stér, pinx’-tér,s. [Dut. 
pinkster ; tor. pfingsten, ‘a corrupt. of pet 
cost (q.V.).] Whitsuntide. (Dutch-Amer.) 


* pin'-gud-fy (u as w), vt. [Prnourry.] 


pin-guic’-u-la (u as w), 8. [Fem. sing. of 
Lat. pinguiculus = fattish ; pinguis = fat.] 
Bot. : Butterwort. Calyx two-lipped, upper 
lip three-lobed. [Butrerworv.] wilted 


* pit -guid, (twas w), a. [Lat. pinguis = fat. 
‘at, unctuous, pil (Lit. rare : 


“A serious generation, accustomed to a id, 
turgid atyle”—Search : Light of Nature, roles i, pt 


* pin- ‘-in-olis (u as w), a. [Lat. pin- 
guitudo, genit. pinguitudinis, from pinguis = 
fat.] Containing fat ; fatty, adipose. 


* pin’-gui-f¥ (u as w), v.t. (Lat. pinguifacio, 
‘om pinguis = fat, and facio=to make.) To 
inake fat, greasy, or unctuous, 
ai As it were pingwified.”—Cudworth : Intell. System, 
pin’-guin (u as w), s. [Penaury, 2.] 


pin-gui-pé-di-na (u as w), s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat. pinguipes, genit. pinguiped(is) ; Lat. neut. 
pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Tchthy.: A group of Trachinide (q.v.). 
Body covered with small scales; eye lateral ; 
lateral line continuous. There are two genera, 
en and Latilus, from tropical and sub- 
tropical seas. 


pin’-gui-pés (uas w), s. (Lat. pinguis= fat, 
and pes=a foot. [PINGUIPEDINA.] 
in’-guite (u as w), s. [Lat. pingwi(s) = fat 
oe: on ~ite hin : 
Min.: A variety of Chloropal (q.v.), very 


soft; colour, oil and siskin-green. From 
Wolkenstein, Saxony. 


* pin’-gui-tide (u as w), s. (Lat. pingui- 
vido Fatness, obesity. ee The Gentle 
Giantess.) 


pin-ho”-én, s. [Native name.) 
Pharm : A purgative oil derived from Curcas 
multifidus, (Curcas.] 


* pin’-hold, s. [Eng. pin (1), s., and hold.] 
A place at which a pin holds or makes fast. 


pin’-hole, s. (Eng. pin (1), s.,and hole] A 
small hole or puncture é by or with a pin ; 
a very small hole. 
“The breast at first broke in a small pinhole.”"— 
Wiseman, 


pi-ni-, pref. [Prinvs.] Derived from any 
species of the genus Pinus (q.v.). 


pin’-ic, a. [Eng. pine (1), s.; -ic.] Pertaining 
to or derived from the pine-tree, 

pinic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CopHg 909. An acid isomeric with 
pimaric acid, extracted from colophony by 
cold alcohol of 70 pe eent. It is an amor- 
phous resin, insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and oils, melts when slightly 
heated, and decomposes at a higher temper- 


ature, 
pi-ni-cor’-ré-tin, s. [Pref. pini-; Lat. 
cor(tex) ; Eng. ret(ene), and suff, -in (Chem.). ] 
Chem, : Co4H9305(?). A dark-brown glu- 
tinous mass extracted from the bark of the 
Scotch fir, Pinus sylvestris, by boiling with 
alcohol of 40 per cent. It is slightly soluble 
in ammonia, 


pi-ni-cor-tin’-niec, a. [Corrermirannic.) 


pin’-ing, pr. par. ora, [PiNe, v.] 
* pining-stool, s. The cucking-stool. 
in’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. pining; -ly.) In a 
sf pining, te Onsen or wasting manner; with 
pining or languishing. 


bid ts pondered pint: 4 not_unwisely, 
wine theancient Pea Oe AE Li. 278, 
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pin‘-idn (i as y), * pin-nion, * pyn-ion, s. 

[F'r. pignon =a finial, a pinnacle, a pinion, 
from Lat. pinna, penna = @ wing, a feather, a 
fin; O. Fr. pinon= the pinion of @ clock 
(Cotgrave) ; Sp. pivion= a pinion.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

L A feather ; a quill of the wing. 


“ He is pluckt, when hither 
He sends 90 poor a pinion of his wing.” 
Shakeap. ' Antony & Cleowatra, U1. 1 
2, A wing. 


“ Nor the pride nar ample pint 
That the Theban one urn 


3, The joi A Gay: Progress of Poesy. ° 
» The joint of the wing of a fowl remotes# 
from the ‘body. - 

*4,. A fetter or band forthe arm. (Ains- 
worth.) 

II. Mach. : Of two eog-wheels in gear, the 
lesser is called the pinion. It may be spur, 
bevel, mitre, &c. The pinions of watches are 
made from pinion-wire, turned down at the 
parts which are not destined to mesh with the 
co-acting wheel. 


pinion-file, s. 
Watchmaking: A knife-file employed by 
watchmakers, 


pinion-gauge, s. 
Watchmaking : A pair of fine calipers, 
pinion-spotted pug, s. 


Entom.: Eupithecia consignata, a British 
geometer moth. 


pinion-wire, s. 

Metal-working : Wire formed into the shape 
and size required for the pinions of clocks 
and watches ; it is drawn in the same manner 
as round wire, through plates whose holes 
correspond in section to the shape of the 
wire. 

pin’-ion (ias y), * pin-nion, v.t. [Prston, s.] 

*1, To bind or confine the wings of; to 

confine by binding the wings. 


“* Whereas they have sacrificed to themselves, they 
become sacrifices to the inconstancy of fortune, whose 
wings they thought by their self-wisdom to have 
pinioned.”—Bacon, 


*2. To maim by cutting off the first joint 
of the wing. 

3. To confine by binding the arms to the 
body; to render incapable of resistance by 
confining the arms ; to shackle, to fetter. 

“ Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us.” 

Shakesp, * Lear, == 

4, To bind, to confine, to tie, 
F..Q., V. iv. 22.) 
we Bi To attach or bind by chains of some 

ind, 


“ Praise their heav’n though pinion’d down to earth,’ 
Churchill » Gotham, il. 


* 6. To bind, to restrain, to confine. 
“ Pinioned up by formal rulgs of state.” Norris. 


pin’-ioned (i as y), * pin-nioned, * pin- 
noed, * pin-nyand, pu. par. & a, {Pinion, 
~v.) 
A, As pa. par. : (Sea the verb), 
B, As adjective: 
1. Bound, tied; confined by bonds, 
“ Pinion'd with his hands behind.” : 
Phaer : Virgil ; dtmnetd ih, 
2. (From the subst.) ; Furnished with pinions 
or wings. 
The wings of swans, and paper rong Binion * aye. 
* pin’-ién-ist (i as y), s. (Eng. pinion ; -ist.] 
A winged creature ; a bird, 
* All the flitting pinionists of ayre 
Attentive sat, Browne ; Brit. Pastorals, i, 4 


(Pref. pini-, and Eng. 


(Spenser 


pi-ni-pi-crin, s. 
picrin.) 

Chem. : CogH3g0y1. A bitter substance ex- 
tracted from the needles and bark of the 
Seotch fir by aleohol of 40 per cent. Itisa 
bright-yellow hygroscopic powder, soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether-alcohol, insoluble in 
yure ether. Heated to 55° it softens, at 80° 
it becomes viscid, at 100° transparent and 
mobile, solidifying on cooling to a dark-yellow 
brittle mass. 


pi-ni-tan’-nic, a, (Pref. pint-, and Eng. 
tannic.) Derived from the pine and contain- 
ing tannic acid, 


pinitannic-acid, s. 

Chent.: CraH 60a”), An acid found in the 
aqueous extract of the green parts of the 
Arbor vite. It also occurs, together with 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; oxpect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
+tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious =shis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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pinipicrin, in the needles of old Scotch fir- 
trees. It is a brownish-yellow powder, 
possessing a slightly bitter, astringent taste, 
js soluble in water, alcohol, and ether; be- 
comes soft and glutinous at 100°, and does not 
precipitate solutions of gelatin. With stannic 
chloride it imparts a permanent yellow dye to 
woollen stuffs mordanted with alum. 


pin’-ite (1),s. [After the Pini adit, at Schnee- 
berg, Saxony ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An amorphous mineral, only found 
in crystals as pseudomorphs. Hardness, 2°5 
to 3°5; sp. gr. 2°6 to 2°85; lustre, feeble, wax- 
like; colour, shades of green, brownish, red- 
dish; translucent to opaque. Compos. : es- 
sentially a hydrous silicate of alumina with 
alkalies, the proportions being very variable. 
The varieties included by Dana are : (1) Pinite, 
pseudomorphous after Iolite (q.v.); (2) Gie- 
seckite, pseudomorphous . after nepheline 
(q.v.); the sub-varieties of which are ee Ly- 
throdes, (c) liebenerite, (d) dysyntribite, (e) par- 
ophite, (f) a green mineral from Grindelwald, 
near parophite, (g) pinitoid; (3) Wilsonite, 
pseudomorphous after scapolite ; (4) poly- 
argite and rosite, pseudomorphous after 
anorthite ; (5) killinite, pseudomorphous after 
spodumene ; (6) some varieties of lithomarge ; 
(7) agalmatolite (b) oncosine, (c) oosite, (d) 
gongylite ; (8) gigantolite, (b) iberite. Brit. 
Mus. Cat. places the whole of the above with 
the group of Pseudomorphs. 


pinite-granite, s. 
Petrol.: A granitic rock containing the 
mineral substance pinite (q.v.). 


pinite-porphyry, s. 

Petrol.: A porphyritic felsite containing 
pinite. 

pin’-ite (2), s. [Lat. pin(us) ; suff. -ite.] 

Chem. : CgHj2019. A saccharine substance 
extracted by water from the sap of the Pinus 
Lambertiana of California. It forms radio- 
crystalline nodules, sp. gr. 1°52, is sweet as 
suyar-candy, soluble in’ water, insoluble in 
absolute alcohol. It is dextro-rotatory, unfer- 
mentable, and has no copper-reducing power. 


pi-ni’-tés, s. (Lat. pin(us); suff. -ites.] 
Paleobot.: A genus of Coniferz, allied to 
Pinus. Range from the Carboniferous to the 
Miocene. Known species thirty-five, of which 
nineteen are Cretaceous. [AMBER.] 


pr-nit-Oid, s. [Eng. pinit(e); suff. -oid.] 
Min. : A variety of Pinite (1) .(q.v.), of a 
leek-green colour, pseudomorphous after fel- 
spar. Found in a decomposing porphyritic 
rock, near Freiberg, Saxony. 


pink (1), * pinck, * pincke, * pinke,s. & a. 
{Etym. doubtful. The flower may have been 
so named from the cut or peaked edges of the 
petals [Pink (1),%.], or from a resemblance to 
a bud orsmall eye (Pink, a.]. Cf. O. Fr. oeillet 
=a little eye, an eyelet hole, a gilliflower, a 

- pink; Fr. pince.} . 
A. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, In the same sense as IT. 2. 
“Bring hither the pincke and purple cullambine.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; May. 
2. A light red pigment or colour resembling 
that of the garden pink. 


“ Pink is very susceptible of the other colours by the 
mixture."—Dryden: Dufresnoy. 


3. A fox-hunter’s coat. (So called from the 
colour.) 
“The popular M.F.H. is clothed in the orthodox 
pink,” —Field, April 4, 1885. 
4, A minnow, from the colour of the abdo- 
Men in summer. 
“Tf you troll with a pink.” 
Cotton: Angler's Ballad. 
5, A young salmon; a parr. 
“The fry of salmon, in some stage or other—as 
samlets, pinks, or smolts."—Field, Jan, 2, 1886. 
6. Supreme excellence ; the very height. 


“For it the Scotchman came to the post in the pink 
of condition.”’—Field, Oct. 3, 1885. ee g 


*7. A beauty. 


“ He had a pretty pincke to his own wedded wife,”— 
Breton: Merry Wonders, p. 7% 


II. Technically : 


1, Art: A class of pigments of yellow or 
greenish-yellow colour, prepared by precipitat- 
ing vegetable juices on a white earth, such as 
chalk, alumina, &c. They are Italian-pink, 
brown-pink, rose-pink, and Dutch-pink. They 
are useful only in water-colours. (Fairholt.) 


pinite—pinnace 


2. Botany: 

(1) (Gen.): The genus Dianthus (q.v.). Of 
about seventy known species, the majority are 
cultivated in British gardens; specif., Dian- 
thus plumarius, the Garden-pink. Stem pro- 
cumbent, rooting, much-branched; leaves 
linear and subulate, rough at the margins; 
peduncles three on a stem, with solitary 
flowers; calyx scales shortly mucronate ; the 
petals digitate, single or double, multifid to 
the middle, white, pink, spotted, or varie- 
gated, and sweet-scented, A common favourite 
in gardens. 

(2) Various plants superficially resembling 
it in flowers ; thus, the Cushion-pink is Silene 
acaulis, the Moss-pink, Phlox subulata. [SEa- 
PINK. ] 

B. As adj.: Resembing the colour of the 
garden pink ; of a light-red couleur. 


pink-barred sallow, s. 
Entom.: Xanthia silago, a British moth, 
family Orthoside. 


pink-eye (1), s. A disease in horses. 


“ A characteristic symptom of the present epizootic 
is the swelling of the eye-lids aud congestion of the 
conjunctival membrane, giving a tinge of redness to 
the eye. The American term ‘pink-eye,” which is 
commonly given to the disease, indicates this peculi- 
arity, which is, however, associated with other symp- 
toms,”—Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 


pink-needle, s. 

*1. Ord. Lang. : A shepherd’s bodkin. 

2. Bot. : Erodiwm moschatum. 

pink-root, s. The root of the Indian 
pink, used in medicine as a vermifuge. 

4 That of Carolina is Spigelia maritima, 
that of Demerara S. Anthelmia, 

pink-salt, s. 

Dyeing: Ammonia combined with per- 
chloride of tin, used in calico-printing. 

pink-underwing, s. [CALLIMORPHA.] 


pink-weed, s. 
Bot. : Polygonum Aviculare. 
pink (2), s. [Wel. pinc=(a.) smart, gay, (s.) 
a chaffinch ; prob. allied to Eng. finch (q.v.).] 
1, A chaffinch. (Provincial.) 
2. A linnet. 
pink (3), * pinke, s._ [Dut. =a fishing-boat ; 
O. Dut. espincke, pincke, from Sw. esping ; Icel. 


espingr =a long boat, from O. Dut. espe=an 
asp tree ; Icel. espi = aspen-wood.] 


Naut.: A ship with a very narrow stern, 
used chiefly in the Mediterranean. 
“For other craft our prouder river shows, 
Hoys, pinks, and sloops.” 


Crubbe : The Borough, let. 1. 
pink-stern, s. 
Naut.: A vessel with a very high, narrow 
stern; a pink. © 
pink-sterned, «a. 
Naut. : Having a very high, narrow stern. 


* pink, * pinke, a. ([Dut. pinken; O. Dut. 
pincken =to shut the eyes; allied to pinch.] 
Winking, blinking, half-shut. 

“Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne.” 
Shakesp, : Antony & Cleopatra, ii, 7. 
* pink-eye (2), s. A very small eye. 
“Make a livelihood of Pinkeyes face.” 
Steele: Conscious Lovers. (Prol.) 
* pink-eyed, * pinke-eied,a. Having 
very sinall eyes. 


“Them that were pinke-eied and had very small eies 
they termed ocellx."—P, Holland: Pliny, bk. xi., ch. 
Xxxvii. 


pink (1), * pynke, v.t. [Prob. a nasalised 
form of pick = peck, from a Celtic source ; ef, 
Gael, & Ir, pioc; Wel. pigo; Corn. piga = to 
prick, to sting; O. Fr. piquer.] [Perckx, v.; 
Pick, v.] 


1. To pierce with small round holes for 


* pink (2), v.t. 


* pink (3), v./. 


pin’-na (1) (pl. pin’-ne), s. 


pin-na (2), 8. 


ornament; to work with, or ornament with, 
eyelet-holes, scallops, &. (See extract.) 


“ Pinking is making small Holes. This was more in 
Use, at the Time of the old English Habit, when the 
Doublets for Men were laced, as Stays are for Women. 
Captain Bluff, in Congreve, you know, says, I'll pink 
his Soul, in Allusion to this Fashion."—7. Hull: 
Genuine Letters, ii. 99. 


*2. To pick out ; to cull, to choose, to select. 
3. To stab. 


[Prxx (1), s.] To dye, paint, 
or stain of a pink colour. 


(Dut. pinken.] [PinK, a.J To 


wink, to blink. 


“A hungry fox lay winking and pinking, as ifhe bad 
sore eyes.” —L'Estrange : Fables. 


* pink’-ér, s. (Eng. pink (1), v.; -er.] 


1. One who works cloth, &c., in small holes ; 
one who does pinking. 


* 2. One who cuts, stabs, or pierces, 


Pink’-dr-_tin, s. A police detective, first 


introduced by Allan Pinkerton in 1850. 


pink’-ing, pr. par., a., & 8. [PinK (1), v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C. As substantive: 


1. Ord. Lang.: The act of piercing, cutting, 
or stabbing. 

2. Needlework: A method of decorating 
dresses, trimmings. for furniture, rugs, and 
shrouds, by means of a sharp stamping instru- 
ment. Pieces of material are cut out by it in 
scallops, at the edge, and otherdesigns within 
the border. The stamping is of semi-circular 
orangular form, and the extreme edge is evenly 
jagged or notched. Also called pouncing. 


pinking-iron, s. <A cutting-tool for 
scalloping the edge of ribbons, flounces, paper 
for coffin trimmings, &c. 


pink’-stér, s. [PrnestEr.] 
* pink’-y, pink’-ey, a. 


y,1 = [Eng. pink (8), V. 3 
-y.] Winking, blinking; pink-eyed. 

“The bear with his pinkey eyes leering after hie 

enemy's approach.”—Knight « Pict. Hist. Eng., ii. 875. 


{Lat., another 
form of penna = a feather.) 

1, Anat.: The part of the outer ear which 
projects from the side of the head. 

2. Bot. (Pl.): The primary divisions or seg- 
ments of a pinnated leaf; the leaflets. 


[Lat., from Gr. mivva (pinna), 
and mivyy (pinné) = Pinna nobdilis.} 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Aviculide. 
Shell sometimes two feet long, equivalve ; 
umbones anterior, posterior side truncated 
and gaping ; hinge, edentulous ; animal with a 
doubly fringed mantleand an elongated grooved 
foot. Shell attached by a strong byssus spun 
by the animal. It is sometimes mixed with 
silk and woven into gloves. Known species, 
recent, thirty from Europe, the Mediterranean, 
America, Australia, &c. Fossil sixty, from the 
Devonian onward. (Woodward.) Typical 
species, Pinna nobilis. 


pin’-nage, * pin’-nésse, s. [Fr. pinasse = 


the pitch-tree, a pinnace, from O. Ital. pin- 
accia, pinazea = a pinnace, so called because 
made of pine-wood ; Lat. pinus =a pine; Sp. 
pinaza ; Port. pinaga.] 

1. Literally & Nautical : 

Qa man-of-war’s boat, next in size to the 
launch ; it is carvel-built, usually from 28 to 39 


PINNACE. 
(From Model in Greenwich College.) 


feet long, has a beam -29 to °25 of its length, 
and is rowed by six or eight oars. 

(2) A small schooner-rigged vessel provided 
with oars or sweeps; vessels of this kind of 
60 to 80 tons burden were formerly employed 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », c= 6; ey = a; qu= kw. 


by the French for coast defence, and carried 
one long 24-pounder and 100 men. 

* 2, Fig.: A go-between for immoral pur- 
poses ; a procuress, 

“ She hath been before me—punk, and bawd 


pinnace, 
time these two-and-twenty years upon record in 
the Pie Poudres,"—Zen Jousans bortolenoe Fair, \.1. 


pin-na-cle, * pin-a-cle, * pyn-a-cle, 


*pyn-na-cle, s. [Fr. pinacle, from Lat, 
pinnaculum =a pinnacle, double dix sn. from 
pinna=a wing ; Sp. pinaculo ; Ital. pinacolo ; 
cf. Gr. rrepvyrov (pterugion) = pinnacie, dimin, 
from pa! y (pterux) 

=a wing.] 

I. Arch, & Lit. : An 
ornament placed on 
the top of a buttress 
as a termination to 
an angle or gable of 
® house, church, or 
tower; any lesser 
structure of any form 
rising above the roof 
of a building, or cap- 
and terminating 

e higher parts of 
other buildings or of 
buttresses. Pinnacles 
are frequently deco- 
rated, and have the 
shafts formed into 
niches, panelled or plain. The tops are gene- 
rally crocketed, with finials on the apex; 
each of the sides almost invariably terminates 
in a pediment. In plan they are usually 
square, but are sometimes octagonal, and, less 
commonly, hexagonal or pentagonal. 


“Then the devil taketh him up into the holy city, 
and setteth him on a pinnacle of temple."—Matt. 


PINNACLES, 
(Llandaff Cathedral.) 


~ be 

Il. Figuratively: 

1. Anything resembling a pinnacle, as a 
socky peak, a pointed summit. 5 ‘ 

2. The highest point, the summit, the apex. 
“Set me up so high as the steep pinnacles 

Of honour's — 

ley: Merchant's Wife, ii. 5 

ott le, v.t. [Prswacte, s.] To furnish 
with a pinnacle; to set a pinnacle on; to 
surmount. 


“This mountain, whose obliterated plan 
The pyramid of empires pinnacted.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, tv. 109, 


\ 


pin-ne, s. pl. [Prvva.] 
* pin’-nage (age as ig), s (Eng. pin=to 


pen or pound.}] Poundage of cattle. 


‘nate, a. [Lat. pinnatus, from pinna = 
a wing, a feather, a fin.) 

1. Bot. (Of a leaf): Divided into several or 
many smaller leaves or leaflets ; having simple 
leaflets arranged on both sides of a common 
petiole. [ImPARIPINNATE, PARIPINNATE.] 

{| Other modifications are, Alternately pin- 
nate, Interruptedly pinnate, Decursively pin- 
nate, Digitato-pinnate, and Twin digitato- 
pinnate. 

2. Zoology: 

(1) Shaped like a feather; having lateral 
processes. 

(2) Provided with fins. 


pin’-nat-éd, a. [Provsarte.] 


- 


boil, bs} ; PSUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 


pinnated-grouse, s. 

Ornith.: Tetrao cupido (Linn.), elevated to 
generic rank as Cupidonia cupido; known 
also as the Prairie-hen, or Prairie-chicken. 
The male is 


the nape, 
and an air- 


of inflation) z 

on each side PINNATED-GROUSE. 

of the neck, 

in colour and shape resembling small oranges, 
General plumage brown, mottled with a darker 
shade. Habitat, prairies of the Mississippi 
valley, from Louisiana northward. (Baird, 


> D) 


_nate-ly, adv. (Eng. pinnate; -ly.] In 
a pinnate manner. 


pinnacle—pinnoite 


pinnately-ternate, a. 
Bot.; Having three leaflets arranged in a 
pinnate manner. 


pin-nat-1, pref. 
pinnately. 


pin-nat’-i-fid, a, (Pref, pinnati-, and Lat. 
Jindo (pa. t. fidi) = to cleave.) 
Bot. : Divided into lobes from the margin 
nearly to the midrib, 


“A composite with pinnatifd, hairy leaves."—Gar- 
deners’ Chionicte, No, 410, p. ee s 54 


4] De Candolle limits it to leaves in which 


the lobes are divided down to half the breadth 
of the leaf. 


pin-nat’-i-fid-ly, adv. (Eng. pinnatijid; -ly.J 
Bot. : Sinuated so as to look pinnatifid. 


pin-nat-i-fi-do-, pref (Eng. pinnatifid; 
o connective. ] 
Bot. : Pinnatifid. 


pinnatifido-incised, a. 
Bot.: Pinnatitid, with very deep segments, 


pinnatifido-laciniate, a. 


Bot, : Pinnatifid, with the segments laci- 
niate. 


pin-nat-i-lo-bate, pin-nAt’-i-lobed, a. 
(Pref. pinnati-, and Eng. lobate, lobed.) 
Botany: 
1. Gen. : Having the lobes arranged pin- 
nately. i 
2. Spec. : Pinnatifid, with the lobes divided 
to an uncertain depth. (De Candolle.) 


pin-n&t-i-nérved, pin’-ni-nérved, «. 
[Pref. pinnati-, pinni-, and Eng. nerved.) 
Bot. (Of a leaf): Having the midrib running 
hte it from the base to the apex, with 
lateral branches on each side. 


pin-nat-i-part’-ite, a. (Pref. pinnati-, and 
Eng. partite.) 
Bot.: Pinnatifid, with the lobes pressing 
beyond the middle, and the parenchyma not 
interrupted. (De Candolle.) 


pin-nat-i_péd, a. & s. (Pref. pinnati-, and 
Lat. pes, genit. pedis = a foot.] 
-A, As adj.: Fin-footed ; having the toes 
bordered by membranes, as certain birds. 
B. As subst.: A bird which has the toes 
bordered by membranes. 


pin-nAt-i-séct, a. (Pref. pinnati-, and Lat. 
sectus, pa. par. of seco= to cut.) 
Bot.: Pinnatifid, with the lobes divided 
down to the midrib, and the parenchyma in- 
terrupted. (De Candolie.) 


“The leaf is pinnatisect, glabrous.” — Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, No. 410, p. 596. 


pin-nat'-u-late, a. ([Lat. piniatulatus, 
dimin. from pinnatus = pinnate (q.v.). ] 
Bot. : (Of a pinnate leaf): Again sub-divided ; 
having pinnules. 


pinned, pa. par. ora. [Pry, v.] 


pin-nér (1), s. [Eng. pin (1), v. 5 -er.] 

1. One who pins or fastens with, or as with, 
a pin. 

2, A pin-maker, 

*3, An apron with a bib to it pinned in 
front of the breast; a 
pinafore. 

*4, (Generally Pl.): 
A piece of female head- 
dress having long flaps 
hanging down the sides 
of the cheeks: they 
were worn during the 
early part of the eigh- 
teenth century ; a sort 
of cap with lappets. 
sore toh So ken Vick Tan 

Vohr wiuna sit down,”"— 
Scott: Waverley, ch. xlii. 

*5, A narrow piece of 
cloth which went round 
@ woman’s gown near 
the neck. (Halliwell.) 


*pin’-nér (2), s. [Eng. pin (2), v.53 -er.] A 
pounder of cattle ; a pinder. 
“ For George-a-Greene, the merry pinner, 


heart in hold. 
alta allie ae "Pinner of Wakefield. 


(Lat. pinnatus.) Pinnate, 
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* pin’-nét, s. (A dimin. from Lat. pinna =e 
wing.) A pinnacle, 
“Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rose.carved buttress fair,” 

Scott ; Lay of the Last Minstrel v1. %4. 
pin-ni-, pref. (Lat. pinna =a wing, a feathe:, 
. Prk Of or pertaining to a wing, feather, or 


pin’-ni-form, «. [Pref. pinni-, and Eng. 
form.) Having the form “ea fin or feather, © 


t pin-ni-gra’-da, s. pl. (Lat. pinna =a fin, 
and gradus = a step.) 
Zool.: One of Owen’s divisions of the 
Carnivora, ‘co-extensive with Iliger’s Pinni- 
pedia (q.v.). 


t pin’-ni-grade, a. & s. [PinnioRADA.] 
A, As adj.: Belonging to the Pinnigrada, 


B, As subst. : Any individual of the section 
Pinnigrada. 


pin-ni-i’-nzx, s. pl. (Lat. pinn(a)= a fin, a 
feather ; fem. pl. adj. suff. fy ) % 
Zool,; A sub-family of Aviculide, (Tate.) 


pin’-ni-nérved, o. (PinnatineRveD.] 


pin’-ning, pr. par., a., &s. [Pr (1), 2.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: ; 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of fastening with, or 
as with, a pin. 

2, Build. : The low masonry which supports 
a fraine of stud-work. 


pinning-in, s. : 
Masonry: The filling in of the joints of 
stone walling with spalls of stone. 


pin’-ni-péd, pin’-ni-péde, s. [PrsnrPepr.] 
Any individual of the Pinnipedia (q.v.). 
“T ; 

ag! destvod toni’ Uvetue aittalan'’ nod Gneerecn he 

little doubt as to this origin as re Otaria But 

it is not absolutely necessary that the whole order of 

Pinnipeds should have had buta single origin. Itisat 

least conceivable that the Otaries might have been 

A apg ew go 

fn Pre eeae ieee 1885, p. 497. ay wey 

pin-ni-péd’-i-a, s. pl. [Lat. pinna =a fin. 

and pes, genit. pedis = a foot.) 

1, Zool. : A group of Carnivora, the zoologi- 
cal value of which is not definitively settled 
—Mr. Turner considering it a family [PxHo- 
cID&, 1, (1)], and Dr. Mivart (Proc. Zool. Soc., 
1885, pp. 484-501) wishing to give it ordinal 
rank, It comprises the Seals and Walruses, 
differing from the typical Carnivora merely 
in points connected with their semi-aquatic 
mode of life. The body is elongate, and 
somewhat pisciform, covered with dense fur 
or harsh hairs, and terminated behind by a 
short conical tail. The fore and hind limbs 
are short, and expanded into broad-webbed, 
swimming paddles. The hind limbs are 
placed very far back, nearly in a line with 
the axis of the body, and are more or less tied 
down to the tail by the integuments. It con- 
tains three very natural families: Phocide, 
Otariide, and Trichechide. 

2. Paleont.: They commenced apparently 
in the Miocene Tertiary. 


+ pin’-nite, s. [Lat. pinna (2); suff. -ite (Pa- 
ew A fossil pinna. 


pin’-néck, * pin-nick, * pin-nocke, s. 
(Prob, a dimin. from Prov. Eng. pink = small, 
pinched ; ef. pink (2), s.J 

i. A hedge-sparrow. 


“In the pinnock's nest the cuckoo lays,” 
Wolcot;: Peter Pindar, 1 416, 
2. A tomtit. 


8, A brick or wooden tunnel placed under a 
road to carry off the water. (Prov.) 


pin-ndc’-td-piis, s. (Lat. pinna=a fin, and 
Mod. Lat. octopus.) 

Zool. : A genus of Octopodide, with a single 
species, Pinnoctopus cordiformis, exceeding 
iene feet in length, from the coast of New 
Zealand, There are two lateral fins united 
behind. 


pin’-no-ite, s. [After Herr Pinno, of Halle; 
suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. pinnoit.] 

Min.: A mineral found in nodules, with 
boracite, at the Stassfurth salt mines: Hard- 
ness, 3 to 4; sp. gr. 2°27. Compos, : magnesia, 
24°39 ; boracic acid, 42°69; water, 32°92 = 100, 
yielding the formula MgBo04 + 3H20. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 


-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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* pin’-non-ade, s. [See def.] A confection 
made chiefly of almonds and pines, whence 
the name. (Forme of Cury, p. 31,) 


pin’-nd-thére, s. [PinnotHeres.] Any in- 
dividual of the genus Pinnotheres (q.v.). 


pin-no-ther-és, s. [Lat., from Gr. muvo- 
Oipns (pinnothérés), muvvorypns (pinnoterés) 
=a pea-crab.] 

Zool. : Pea-crab; the typical genus of the 
‘family Pinnotheriide (q.v.). Body cirenlar 
and rounded above ; eyes very small ; external 
antenne short; external jaw-feet, placed very 
‘obliquely ; feet moderate. The species in- 
‘habit the interior of certain shells, Pin- 
motheres Pisum, the Pea-crab, being very 
«common on the English coasts within that of 
‘the common mussel, and P. veterwm in pinne 
-on the coasts of Italy. The ancients were 
aware of the latter fact, and thought that 
there was some beneficial connection between 
the molluse and its lodger. 


‘pin-no-thér-1-i-dx, s. pl. [Lat. pinno- 
theres, genit. pinmotheri(s) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. 
ide.) 

Zool. : Pea-cravs; a family of Catometopa, 
or if that be called the family Ocypodide, 
‘then it will be reduced to a sub-family, Pin- 
motheriine. Carapace nearly circular; eyes 
‘very small; feet short, or of moderate length ; 
generally very weak. 


~pin-no-thér-i-i-ne, s. pl. (Lat. pinno- 
theres, genit. pinnotheri(s); fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ine.] 
Zool.: The same as the family Pinno- 
theriide (q.v.). 
[PINNULE.] 


pin-nu-lar-i-a, s. [Lat. pinnula (q.v.)] 
1. Bot.: A genus of Diatomacez, found in 
the Atlantic ooze, &c. 
2. Puleobot.: A genus of Coniferz, found 
in the Devonian and the Carboniferous rocks. 


pin’-nu-la, s. 


‘pin’-nu-late, a. [Prnnuta.] 
Bot.: Applied to a leaf in which each pinna 
is subdivided. 


pin’-nule, pin’-nu-la (pl. pin’-nu-lee), s. 
iit dimin. from pinna = a wing, a feather, a 
n. 
1. Bot. (Chiefly of the form pinnula): The 
secondary divisions of a pinnate leaf. 
2. Ornith. : The barbs or secondary branches 
of the quills of a feather. 
3. Zool. : The lateral processes of the arms 
of Crinoids. 
*pin-ny-win-kles, *pin-nie-win’-kles, 
s. pl. [Etym. doubtful.] A board with 
holes, into which the fingers are thrust, 


and pressed upon with pegs, as a species of 
torture. (Scotch.) 


-pin’-d-cle, s. A game of cards very analo- 
P y 
gous to bezique. 


‘-pin-ole’, s. [Ital.] 

1, An aromatic powder used in Italy for 
making chocolate. 

2. The heart of maize baked, ground, and 
mixed with sugar. It is dissolved in water to 
form a beverage. 

‘pin'-6-lin, s. 
suff. -in.] 

Chem.: A volatile oil produced by the 
distillation of American pine-resin, and used 
as an illuminating material. (Watts.) 

pin-sa/-po, s. [Sp.] 

Bot, : Abies pinsapo, a Spanish pine. 

ae oe A 
pins-net, s. [A dimin. of pinson (1)(q.v.). 
‘A small kind of shoe. ‘el 
“Corked shoes, pinsnets, and fine pantofles.” — 
Stubbes; Anat. of Abuses, p. 57. 
* pin’-sdn (1), * pin-sone, * pyn-son, s. 
[Etym. doubtful.] Thin-soled shoes. 
‘Soecatus, that weareth stertups or pinsons.”—Hlyot : 
Dictionary. 
* pin’-son (2), * pyn-sone, s. 
= to pinch.] Pincers. 

“ Little things like pinsons to detain and hold fast.” 

—Topsell : Hist. of Serpents, p. 224. 
Pint (1), *pinte, *pintte, * pynte, 
pyynte, s. (Fr. pinte, from Sp. pinta = 
@ spot, a mark on cards, a pint; from Lat. 


[Lat. pin(us); olewm), and 


[Fr. pincer 


pinnonade—pious 


picta, fem. sing. of pictus, pa. par. of pingo = 
to paint; Ger. pinte; Port. pinta.] A mea- 
sure of capacity used both for dry and liquid 
measures. It contains 34°65925 cubic inches, 
or the eighth part of a gallon. In medicine 
it is equivalent to twelve ounces. The Scotch 
pint is equivalent to 3-0065 imperial pints. 


pint-pot, s. A pot containing a pint. 
pint-stoup, s. A pint-pot. (Scotch.) 


pint (2), s. (See def.] An abbreviation of 
Pintle (q.v.). Used chiefly in the compound 
Cuckoo-pint (q.v.). 


pin’-ta, s. [Sp. = a mark.] [Prnv.) Blue- 
stain, a kind of dandriff prevalent in Mexico. 


* pin-ta/-d6, s. (Sp. = painted.] 
1. A guinea-fowl. 
2. Painted cloth, tapestry. (Evelyn: Diary, 
Dec. 20, 1665.) 


pin’-tail, a. (Eng. pin (4), and tail.] Having 
a pointed tail. 


pintail-duck, s. 

Ornith. : Querquedula acta, or Dafila cauda- 
cuta. Upper parts and flanks ash, with 
narrow stripes of black ; under parts white ; 
head umber brown; tail pointed. Inhabits 
the north of Europe and America. 


pin’-tle, * pyn-tel, * pyn-tul, * pyn- 
telle, ** pyn-till, * pin-tel, * pyn-tyl, 
* pyn-tylle, s. [Prob. a dimin. from pin 
(1), s. (q.V.).] 

*T. Ord. Lang. : The penis. 

TI. Tech.: A pin or bolt used in several 
technical senses ; a pivot-pin, such as that of 
a hinge. 

1. The hook portion of arudder hinge which 
is driven into the stern post and receives the 
brace of the rudder. A dumb-pintle at bottom 
is the step of the rudder on the framing. 

2. A bolt to prevent the recoil of a cannon. 


3. The bolt on which a chassis oscillates in 
traversing. 

4, A plate with projections of the nature of 
dowel-pins placed between the lengths which 
constitute an upright post. 

5, A king-bolt of a limber or wagon. 


6. The pin on which the leaves of a hinge 
vibrate. 


pin’-to, a. &s. 
A. As adj.: Piebald. 
B. As subst.: A piebald animal. 


pin’-ule, s. [Fr. pinnule, from Lat. pinnula, 
dimin. of pinna = a wing, a feather.] 
Astron. : One of the sights of an astrolabe. 


pin’-ts, s. [Lat., from Gr. mizvs (pitus) =a 
pine-tree.] 

1, Bot.: Pine; the typical genus of the 
Pinaceze (Lindley) though it is in the sub- 
order Abietez, of which Abies is type. Leaves 
evergreen, needle-shaped, in clusters of two, 
three, or five, with thin, sheathing, chaff-like 
scales at the base ; flowers moneecious ; male 
catkins clustered into compound spikes round 
the lower part of the year’s new shoots; the 
female solitary or in clusters at the apex of 
those shoots; fruit in cones, the persistent 
woody scales of which are thickened at the 
top. Known species about seventy; from the 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America within the 
northern hemisphere, and the Canary Islands. 
Pinus sylvestris is the Scotch fir or pine. 
(Scorcu-Fir.] P. Pumilio, a dwarf species 
from southern Europe which furnishes Hun- 
garian balsam, may perhaps be a variety of it. 
P. Pinaster is the Cluster-pine or Pinaster 
(q.v.). P. Pinea is the Stone pine, found in 
southern Europe and the Levant. Its wood, 
with that of P. halepensis, is used by the 
Greeks for shipbuilding, and the seeds are 
eaten. P. austriaca is the Black pine found 
in southern Germany ; P. Cembra, the Siberian 
pine, growing in the north of Asia, in the Alps, 
&e. ; its seeds are eaten. P, excelsa, P. Ger- 
ardiana, and P, longifolia grow in the Hima- 
Jaya mountains, and yield a resin whence 
turpentine is made; so does P. Kasya from 
the Khasia Hills, Chittagong, &e. The seeds 
of P. Gerardiana are eaten in Kanawar ; the 
bark of P. longifolia is used for tanning, and 
the charcoal of its leaves, mixed with water, 
forms native ink. P. australis, the Broom or 
Yellow pine, and P. mitis, also called Yellow 
pine, are valued for their timber. P. rigida is 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; We, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit. sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 


the Pitch pine of the United States; P. Teda, 
the frankincense of the Southern States, its 
turpentine is used as an external stimulant, 
P. inops is the (New) Jersey pine. P. palustris, 
the Virginian pine, extensively used for masts. 
P. Lambertiana, from north-west America, is 
said to be 230 feet high ; its seeds are eaten. 
P. Strobus is the Weymouth pine from Canada. 
[Pinace. ] 

2. Palwobot.: An extinct species, named by 
Mr. Baily Pinus Plutonis, is, in tertiary beds, 
interstratified with basalt in Antrim (Quar. 
Jour. Geol. Soc., xxv. 358). Mr. Etheridge 
ennumerates five species from the Pleistocene. 
P. sylvestris is found in peat. 


pin’-wéed, s. [Eng. pin (1), and weed.] 
Bot.: Lechea; an American genus of Cis- 
tacee. 


pinx’-it, v. [Lat. = he painted it; 3rd pers. 
sing. perf. indic. of pingo = to paint.] A 
word appended to a picture or engraving with 
the artist’s name prefixed: as, Rubens pinait 
= painted by Rubens. 


pinx’-tér, s. [Picster.] 
pinxter-flower, s. 


Bot.: An American name for Azalea nudi- 
+ flora. 


pin’-y, a. [Prney.] 


*pi-oned, a. (Eng. peon(y); -ed.] 
grown with peonies or marsh-marigold. 
“Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 
pl-0-neér’,, v.t. & i. [PIoNeEER, s.] 
A. Trans.: To go before and prepare a way 
for. 
B. Intrans.: To act as a pioneer; to clear 
the way, to remove obstacles. 


pi-o-neér’, * pi-o-ner, * py-o-ner, s. 
{[Fr. pionnier ((O. Fr. peonier) = a pioneer, 
from pion (O. Fr. peon) = a foot-soldier.] 
[Pawy, (1), s.] 

1. Lit. @ Mil.: One of a body of soldiers 
equipped with pickaxe, spade, &c., in the pro- 
portion of ten to every battalion of infantry, _ 
whose duty it is to clear and repair roads, 
bridges, &c., as far as possible, for troops on 
the march. They are placed at the head of 
the battalion of which they form a part, and 
are commanded by a pioneer sergeant. 


2. Fig.: One who goes before to prepare or 
clear the way, or remove obstructions for’ 
another. 


“There was also a party of pioneers om the right 
who discovered a sound place.”—Field, April 4, 1885. 
*pi-0-nied, a. [Prionep.] 
/ Lt wie 
*pi-on-ing, *py-on-ing, s, 
The work of pioneers. 


“Which to outbarre, with painefull pyonings 
From sea to sea he heapt a baihiby eau 


4 %, Spenser: F. Q., IL 
pi-d-ny, s. [PEoNny.] sf R 7 
pi-oph’-i-la, s. [Gr. miwy (pidn) = fat, and 

piros (philos) = loving.] 


Entom.: A genus of Muscide, 
casei is the Cheese hopper (q.v.), 


Over- 


[PIONEER.] 


Piophila 


Pi-6-so’-ca, s. [Native name.] [Jacana] 


pi-ot, * py’-ot, s. [Pre (2).] A magpie. 
(Scotch.) 

pi-ot-éd, a. 
(Scotch. ) 


“Wi' the lad in the pioted coat.”—Scott : Hi 
Mid-Lothian, ch. xxvii, 4 a ind 


pi-0-tine, s. [Gr. mudms (piotés) = fat; suff, 
-ine (Min.).] 


Min. : The same as SaPonite (q.v.). 
pi'-dt-ty, a. (Eng. pict; -y.]  Pioted, piebald. 


pi-otis, a. (Fr. piewx (fem. pieuse); O. Fr. 
pius, from Lat. pius = dutiful, reverent ; Sp... 
Port., and Ital. pio.] g - 
1. Feeling or exhibiting filial affection; 
exhibiting due respect and affection for parents 
and other relations; fulfilling the duties of 
respect toward parents and others. 
“She was a pious child (in the Lat 
thought that, er “slial duty Henle Ha mia ot 
edience,”"— ins: idni 
apetene 4 ontempen: ollins: From Midnight to 
2. Characterized or prompted by feelings of 
filial affection ; dutiful. "i y aj 
“With pious toil fulfill’d.” 
Thomson: Spring, 68. 


[Eng. piot; -ed.]  Piebald. 


marine; g0, pdt, 
@=e; ey=a4; qu=kw. 


8. Reverencing and honouring duly the 
Supreme Being ; religious, godly, devout. 


“*[He] sends his Spirit of truth henceforth to dwell 
» pious hearts.” Milton; P. R., 1. tes. 


4. Characterized by, or in accordance with, 
Teverence to the Supreme Being; dictated by 
or proceeding from piety ; in aceordance with 
the commands of God. 

= i q 3 
Lion fe a Wan Pe vena 


5, Applied to actions and practices wrong 
in themselves, but prompted by a false: eon- 
ception of duty. 


pious-belief, pious-opinion, s. 
Roman Theol. : A belief or an opinion uni- 
versally, or almost universally, prevalent in 
Church as to some event or theological pro- 
position, but concerning which event or 
roposition no definition has been made. 
e@ Assumption of the Virgin Mary is a case 
in point. 
“This plows belief is recommended by its intrinsic 
—Addis & Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. 54. 
pious-founder, s. One who founds, or 
Dbequeaths money to found, a religious house, 
hospital, or charitable institution. 


pious-fraud, s. [Fraup, s., { (2).J 
pious-opinion, s. [Pious-ssxier.] 
PI-olis-ly, adv. [Eng. pious; -ly.) Ina 


ious manner; with piety; devoutly, re- 
igiously. (Longfellow: Evangeline, i. 5.) 
1-Ox-hee'-mi-a, s. (Gr. riwy (pidn) = fat, 

and alua (haima) = blood.) 

Pathol. : The same as PIARHAMIA (q.V.). 


s. (O. Fr. pepie, 


pip (), * pippe, * p: ripey 
rom Lat. pituite=phlegm, the pip; Sp. 
pepita ; Ital. pipita ; Port. pevide; O. H. Ger. 


pip; O, Sw. pipp.) A disease 
in fowls, consisting in a secretion of thick 
muens from the ben 4 and lining membranes 
of the mouth, by which the nostrils are stuffed 


and clogged. (Cowper: Conversation, 356.) 


pip s [A contract. of pippin (q.v.); Ital. 
ie: Sp. pepita.} The’ kernel or seed of 

Fra as of an apple, oran: &e. (Used in 
the Midlands for a simple blossom or flower, 
espec. of the cowslip.) 


(3), s. [A corrupt. of pick, from O. Fr. 
ag if AS [Prok (1), 8, I.) 
1, A spot on a playing card. 


hice tw gene’ Bt “ehich “slp out you 
bea dasseeor: Fecal Dowry, V2 ae 7 

2. One of the rhomboidal-shaped spaces into 
which the surface of a pine-apple is divided. 


Q), v2. [Pre (2), 8.) 
eh To blackball. 


“Tf Buckle were pipped, would do the same to 
every clergyman,”—4A. r+ Life of Buckle, i, 252, 


2. To strip the blossoms or flowers from : 
as, To pip cowslips. (Midlands.) 


ip (2), v.i. [The same word as peep (1), v.53 
ae ee ; Sw. pipa; Ger. pipen; Lat. pipio, 
pipo.) Te ery or chirp, as a chicken or bird. 

+pip (3), v.t. [Etym. doubfful.] To crack. 


“As soon as they. , . struggle to free themselves, 
the horny growth ‘pips’ the shell."—Surroughs: 
Pepacton, p. 127. 


pi-pa, s. (Native name.] 
Zool..: Surinam Toad (q.v.), Pipa americana, 
the sole representative of the genus and 
family, is from Guiana, [Prpip#.] 


pipe * s, [A.S. 4 
Ben vn ute, a tube; Ir. pib; piod; 
el. 


, & Sp. pipa.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, A long hollow body or tube, made of 
various materials, as earthenware, iron, lead, 
copper, glass, &c. The name is applied 
especially to tubes for the conveyance of 
water, gas, steam, and the like. (Pope : Homer ; 
Odyssey vii. 172.) Sy 

* 92. A wind-instrument of music, consistin 
of a tube of wood or metal. As the technica 
name of a particular instrument the word 
formerly designated a fiute, but is obsolete, 
all the tubular instruments now having spe- 
cific names. The tubes of an organ are called 


organ-pipes or pipes. 


poil, b6y; PSUt, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 


piously—piped 


3, A tube with a bowl to hold tobacco, 
opium, or other narevtic or medicinal leaf, 
which is burned slowly to yield smoke, 

“The pipe, with sol i 
Makes balf a senteuce at a thine excuyh.” 
Cowper ; Conversation, 


4, A roll in the Exchequer, otherwise called 
the Great Roll, so named from its resembling 
a pipe. Hence, the pipe-office, an ancient 
office in the Court of Exchequer, in which the 
elerk of the pipe used to make out leases of 
erown lands, accounts of sheriffs, &c, This 
office was abolished by 3 & 4 William IV, 

5. The passage for the air in speaking and 
breathing; the windpipe. e ; 


“The exercise of singing openeth the breast and 
plpes."— Peacham, 


*6. The sound of the voice; the voice, 

“ Thy small pipe is as the maiden's organ,” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, 1. 4. 

7. The peeping, whistle, or chirping of a 
bird. (Tennyson : Princess, iv. 82.) 

8. (Pl.): The bagpipes. 

*9. A charge of powder or shot, which was 
formerly measured in the bowl of a pipe. 

IL. Technically: 

1. Mining: A running vein, having a rock 
root and sole, common in Derbyshire, and 
called a pipe vein. 

2. Naut.: The boatswain’s whistle used to 
call or pipe the men to their various duties or 
stations ; the sound of the whistle. 


“ The skipper he stood beside the helm, 
pipe was in his mouth.” 
Longfellow: Wreck of the Hesperus. 


pipe-bearer, s. An attendant who bore 
his master’s pipe. 
“n attendant and pipe-dearer.” 
Longfellow; Hiawatha, xvi. 


pipe-box, s. [Box (3), s. II. 9. 1.] 


pipe-clamp, s. A vice or holder for a 
pipe. 

pipe-case, s. A pocket-case for carrying 
a tobacco pipe. 


pipe-clay, s. 

Petrol.: A variety of clay (q.v.), adapted 
by its plasticity and freedom from impurities, 
for the manufacture of pipes. 


pipe-clay, v.t. 

1, Lit. : To whiten with pipe-clay. 

* 2. Fig.: To clear off; to wipe off; to 
square : as, To pipe-clay accounts. (Slang.) 


pipe-clearer, s. An implement for 
pushing outan obstruction from a bend in a 


gas or water pipe. 


pipe-cutter, s. 
gas or water pipes. 


pipe-fish, s. 

Ichthyology : 

1. Sing.: A popular name for any indivi- 
dual of the family Synguathide on account of 
their elonga- 
ted form. Si- 
phonostoma 
typhle is the 

road - nosed 
Pipe -fish, 
common on 
the British 


A tool for cutting off 


PIPE-FISH. 


lumbriciformis, the Worm, or Little oie ed 
pe-fish. 


2. (Pl.) : The family Syngnathide (q.v.). 
pipe-grab, s. [Gras (1), s. 2.] 
pe-layer, s. A workman who lays 
pipes for the conveyance of gas, water, drain- 
age, &c. 
pipe-laying, s. Theact of laying pipes 
for the conveyance of gas, water, drainage, &c. 
ipe-lee, s. Tobacco half-smoked to 
ashes in a pipe. 


pipe-line, ». A conduit of pipe, some- 
times many miles in length, for conveying 
petroleum from its source to the seaboard or 
elsewhere. 


pipe-loop, s. 
Harness: A long narrow loop for holding 
the end of a buckled strap. 
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pipe-mouth, s. 
Ichthy.: The genus Fistularla (q.v.). 


pipe-office, s. [Pire (1), s., L. 4.) 


pipe-organ, s, 
Music: An organ having musical pipes, in 
contradistinction to one having Fipreding 
tongues, and known as a reed-organ. 


pipe-prover, s. An apparatus for the 
i of proving the capacity of resistance 
n steam and water pipes by means of hydrau- 
lic pressure. 


pipe-roll, s. [Pripx(1), s., I. 4.) 


pipe-stem, s. The stem or stalk of a 
tobacco-pipe. (Longfellow: Hiawatha, i.) 


* pipe-stick, s. A wooden pipe-stem. 


pipe-stone, s. [Ger. pfeifenstein.] [Cat- 
LINITE,] 


pipe-tongs, s. A pair of tongs with one 
short jaw adapted to grasp a pipe or rod. 


pipe-tree, s. 
Bot. : The lilac. [Syrmaa.] 


pipe-valve, s. A stop-valve in a pipe. 


pipe-vein, s. 

Mining: A vein which contracts and ex- 
pands, instead of ro a uniform size. 
Pipe veins are highly inclined. They some- 
times pass downward along thestratification, in 
other cases they penetrate through the strata. 


pipe-vice,s. Animplement for holding a 
pipe while being threaded or otherwise fitted. 


pipe-within-pipe oven, s. 

Metall.: An oven for heating the air for 
blast furnaces. The apparatus consists of 
two straight cast-iron pipes, circular in bore, 
fixed horizontally one above the other, each 
being inclosed within a distinct brick chamber, 
and with a fire-place under the lower pipe. 
(Percy.) 


pipe-wrench, s. An implement witha 
moveable anda relatively fixed jaw, soarranged 
as to bite together when they are made to grip 
the pipe, and are revolved in a certain direc- 
tion around it. 


pipe (2), s [Fr., Dut. pijpe] A wine- 
measure, usually containing two hogsheads 
or 105 imperial or 126 wine gallons ; two pipes 
or 210 imperial gallons make atun. The size 
of the pipe varies according to the kind of 
wine contained : a pipe of Madeira contains 
110 wine gallons; of sherry, 130; of port 
nearly 138, and Lisbon 140. 


* pipe-wine, s. Wine from the pipe or 
cask, as distinguished from that from the 
bottle. 


“T think I shall drink in pipe-wine first with him.” 
—Shakesp, ; Merry Wives af Windsor, ili. 2% 


pipe, * pype, v.i. &t. [Pree(1), s.) 
A, Intransitive : 
1, To sound or play on the pipe, flute, or 
other tubular instrument of music. 
“Some must pipe, and some must weep.”—Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. il. 
2. To have a shrill sound ; to whistle. 


tn toward childish treble, pipes” 
Turning again toward c ish treble, pipes. 
pbs Shakesp,; As You Like im 


*3. To run to seed. 

B. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To play or execute on a pipe or wind- 
instrument, 

2. To utter in a shrill whistling tone. 

3. To watch, or follow, as a detective. 
(Slang: To pipe off.) 

TI. Naut.: To call or direct the men to 
their various duties ur stations by meas of a 
boatswain’s pipe or whistle. 

“ As fine a ship's company as ever was piped aloft.” 

—Marryat : Peter Simple, ch. xxix. 
| * (1) To go pipe for: To whistle for: to 
give up as lost. 
pees ice.” 
cS wong fess Pass > iv. & 
(2) To pipe one’s eye: To ery ; to weep. 
“[He] then began to eye his pipe, 
ipe his eye.” 
And oe "Hood : ‘Faithless Sally Brown. 
piped, a. [Eng. pip(e), v.; -ed.] Formed witha 
pipe or tube: tubular, 


gem ; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 


-ojan, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deb 
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pip’-r (1), s. (Eng. pip(e), v.; -er.] ; 

1, Ord. Lang.: One who plays upon a pipe, 
flute, or bagpipe. 

“The hereditary piper and his sons formed the 

band.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xiii. 

2. Ichthy.: Trigla lyra, a Red Gurnard, 
chiefly met with on the west coast of England. 
It is about two feet long, and, when handled, 
utters a grunting noise, whence its popular 
name. 


{ (1) To pay the piper : [Pay, v.]. 
(2) As drunk ae a piper: Very drunk. 


pip'-€r (2), s. [PEPPER.] 

Bot.: Pepper; the typical genus of the 
order Piperacee. Mostly climbing plants, 
with alternate stalked leaves, and solitary 
pendulous spikes, surrounded by bracts; 
flowers dicecious, with one to ten perfect sta- 
mens, stigma two-lobed, fruit baccate. Natives 
of India, the Islands of the Indian Ocean, and 
of the Pacific. (For Piper nigrum and P. 
longum, both from the East Indies, see 
Peprer.] P. trioicum is more pungent than 
ordinary pepper. The root of P. Parthenium 
is given in Brazil in amenorrhcea, leucorrhea, 
and excessive menstrual discharges. The 
natives of India use P. sylvaticwm as pepper, 
and the roots of ‘P. dichotomum in dyspepsia. 
P. longum is the same as Chavica Roxburghit, 
P. Amalago as C. oficinarum, P. Betle as C. 
Betle, P. Chaba as C. Chaba, the last given in 
India as a stimulant, anticatarrhal, and ex- 
pectorant. Its roots are used at Balasore, in 
Bengal, along with Sappan-wood, to give a red 
dye. P. Amalago is the same as Artanthe 
elongata. [ARTANTHE, CHAVICA, PEPPER.] 


piper-zthiopicum, s. 
Comm. : The dry fruits of Xylopia aromatica. 
It is an Anonad and not a genuine pepper. 


*pip-er (3), * pi-pere, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
The lilac-tree. 
“ whi ec 
spine ia cai APH ge ETN 
Pl-pér-a-cé-2, s. pl. (Lat. piper ; fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot.: Pepperworts; the typical order of 
the alliance Piperales (q.v.). Shrubs or herbs, 
with jointed stems ; opposite, verticillate, or 
alterrate leaves, with or without stipules; 
flowers in spikes, either terminal, axillary, or 
opposite the leaves; stamens two or more; 
ovary one-celled, with a single erect ovule ; 
fruit somewhat fleshy. From the hotter 
parts of the world, rarest in Africa. Generally 
aromatic. Known genera twenty, species 
600. (Lindley.) [CuBEB, PEPPER.] 


Pi-pér-a'-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [PIPERACEA.] 
Of or belonging to the Piperacex, or pepper 
tribe of plants. 


pi-pér-al, a. [Mod. Lat. piperales(q.v.).] Of 
or belonging to the genus Piper or the order 
Piperacee : as, the piperal alliance. (Lindley.) 


pi-pér-a’-lés, s. pl. [Masc. or fem. pl. of 
Mod. Lat. piperalis = from Lat. piper (q.v.).] 
Bot. : An alliance of Hypogynous Exogens. 
Flowers achlamydeous, embryo minute, out- 
side much mealy albumen. Three orders: 
Pees Chloranthacee, and Saururaceze 
q.v.). 
pi-pér’-ic, a. [Eng., &c. piper; -ic.] Derived 
from or containing piperine, 


piperic-acid, s. 
Chem. : CygHy904=CHy'O-OgHg'CsHyCO-OH. 


A monobasic acid obtained by heating equal 
weights of piperine and potassium hydrate in 
absolute alcohol for five hours at 100° in a 
closed vessel, and decomposing the potassic 
piperate formed with dilute hydrochloric acid. 
In the moist state it is a jelly, but on drying 
it forms yellow needles, insoluble in water, 
soluble in alcohol, slightly soluble in ether, 
melc~ at 150°, and suclimes at 200°, partly 
unaltered. Its salts have the general formula, 
Cj2HgMO4. Ammonia piperate, CjgH9(NH4)04, 
forms colourless, satiny scales, resembling 
cholesterin. The barium salt obtained by pre- 
cipitation crystallizes in microscopic needles, 
slightly soluble in cold, more so in hot water. 
The silver salt, CypH9AgO4, obtained by pre- 
cipitating silver nitrate with potassic piperate, 
is insoluble in water and alcohol. 


-pér’-i-d=, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. piper; Lat. 
pipe pl. adj. suff. -ide.)] ae 
Bot.: A family of Piperacee (q,v.), 


piper—pipkinnet 


i’-pér-idge, pip’-pér-idge, pip’-rage 

vive as iB) s. (Corrupted from Mod. Lat. 
berberis (q.v.). This name is chiefly used in 
the east of England.] 


Bot. : The barbery (Berberis vulgaris). 


atest rn s. [Altered from piperine 
(q.v.). 

Chem. : C5Hy,N = C5Hy0:NH. A volatile base 
produced by the action of potash or soda-lime 
on piperine, It isa colourless liquid, having 
an ammoniacal odour and very caustic taste, 
boils at 106°, and dissolves in all proportions 
in water and alcohol. It forms crystalline 
salts with sulphuric, hydrochloric, hydriodic, 
hydrobromic, nitric, and oxalic acids. 


pl-pér-ine, s. [Eng., &c. piper; -ine.] 

Chem. : CyyHygNO3. An alkaloid discovered 
by Oersted in 1819, in black and long pepper, 
and readily obtained by exhausting pepper 
berries with alcohol of sp. gr. 0°833. It erys- 
tallizes in colourless, tetragonal plates, desti- 
tute of odour or taste; sp. gr. 111931 at 18°, is 
insoluble in water, very soluble in alcohol and 
ether, its alcoholic solution having a sharp, 
peppery taste, and melts at 100° to a pale 
yellow, limpid oil. It is but a weak base, and 
forms very few salts. With iodine it unites, 
forming iodide of piperine, 4CyyHj9NOglI3, 
which crystallizes in shining, tiuish-black 
needles soluble in alcohol. 


pi-pér -i-tz, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Mod. Lat. 
piperitus = of or belonging to the pepper 
plant: cf. also Lat. piperitis; Gr. mmepitis 
(piperitis) = capsicum.] 
Bot.: Linneus’s first Natural Order (1751). 
He included under it the genera Arum, Piper, 
Phytolacea, &c. 
* pi-pér-ly, a. [ing. piper (1); -ly.] Like 
itinerant nusicians ; mean. 
“ Piperly make-playes and make-bates.”—Nashe > 
Pierce Pennilesse. 
pip’-ér-no, s. [Etym. doubtful, but prob. 
from Lat. piper = pepper. ] 
Petrol.: A name given by the Italians to 
@ porous rock, occurring at Pianura, near 
Naples. It consists of fused and semi-fused 
fragments of a clastic rock, included ina 
phonolite lava, and is intimately combined 
dese It constitutes the matrix of Marialite 
q.v.). 


pi-pér’-d-nal, s. (Eng. piper(ine) ; (acet)on(e), 
and suff. -al.] 

Chem. : CgHg03 = CHyOcgHyCOH. Ob- 
tained by distilling the potassic salt of piperic 
acid with twice its weight of potassic per- 
manganate, It forms colourless, pleasantly 


smelling crystals, which melt at 37° and boil 
at 263°. 


pi-pér’-o-nyl, o. [Eng. piperon(al) ; suff. -yl.] 

Chem. : The same as PIPERONYLIC (q.v.). 

piperonyl-alcohol, s. 

Chem. : CgHgO3. A colourless crystalline 
body produced by the action of sodium 
amalgam on piperonal. - It is slightly soluble 
in water, very soluble in alcohol, melts at 51°, 
and at a higher temperature is decomposed. 


pi-pér-6-nyl'-ic, a. [Eng. piperon(al); -ylic.] 
Derived from or containing piperonal. 
piperonylic-acid, s. : 

Chem. : CgH—0, = CeH3(§-op,)CO°OH. 

An acid obtained by heating protocatechuic 

acid with methene diiodide and potassic 


hydrate. It crystallizes in colourless needles, 
which melt at 228°, and can be sublimed. 


pipe-sta-ple, pipe-stap-ple, s. [Eng. pi 
(1), s., and O. Dut. stapel =a stem, a Belicy 
1. The stem of a tobacco-pipe. 
2, A stalk of grass ; a windlestraw. 


Pi-pétte’, s. [Fr. dimin. of pipe = a pipe.) 

Chem.: A glass tube, with a bulb near the 

centre, used for measuring and transferring 
liquids. 

“What would... the chemist be without his 
retorts and pipette !”—Mortimer Collins: Fight with 
Fortune, i. 131, 

Pipe’--wort, s. (Eng. pipe, and wort.} 

Botany: 

1, Sing. : The genus Eriocaulon (q.v.). 


{ Jointed Pipewort is Eriocaulon septangu- 
re. 


2. Pl.: Lindley’s name for the Eriocaulacess 
(q.v.). 
pY-pi, s. [Native name (?).} (See compound.) 


pipi-pods, s. pl. 
Comm.: The.astringent legumes of Carsal- 
pinia Pipat. 


pi-pi-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pip(a); Lat. 
fen. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool.: A family of ere ees a 
tongue or maxillary teeth, and ving the 
sacrum enormously dilated. Sole genus, 
Pipa (q.v.). 

*pip'-i-ent, o. (Lat. pipiens, pr. par. off 
pipio=tochirp.] Piping. : 


“There you shall heare, Hypocrites, a pipient 
prcoda’ a amas Spiritual Navigator. 


pip'-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [PIPE, %) 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Playing upon a pipe or wind-instrument 
of music. 

2. Having or emitting a shrill sound or 
one. 
Feed ory et ae  Otide Harold, Av. 143, 

3. Accompanied or characterized by the 

sound of pipes, instead of martial music. 


“This weak piping time of peace.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard I11., 1. % 


4, Simmering, boiling. [P1pina-HoT.} 

C. As substantive ? 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of playing on a pipe ; 
the chirp of young birds. 

II. Technically : 

1. Harness: A leather covering to @ trace- 
chain. 

2. Horticulture: 

(1) A method of pro- 
pagating herbaceous 
plants having jointed 
stems, such as pinks, 
&c., by taking slips or 
cuttings, having two 
joints, and planting 
them under glass. 

(2) A cutting or slip 
from a pink and the 
like. 

b = Needlemere 7A 

order formed on any 
material of dress or fur- TIES COREE). 
niture, by means of the introduction into it 
of a piece of bobbin, for the purpose of giving 
an appearance of greater finish, or of adding 
to its strength. 


piping-crow, s. 

Ornithology : 

1, Sing. : Gymnorhina tibicen, a bird from 
New South Wales. It has great powers of 
mimicry. Called also the Flute-player. 


2, Pl.: Gymnorhinine, a sub-family of 
Corvide, with five genera. 


piping-hares, s. pl. 
Zool. ; The same as CALLING-HARES (q.v.). 


piping-hot, a. Boiling hot, hissing hot. ° 
(Hall: ra hea 4.) i te 


piping-iron, s. 


pi-pis’-trélle, * pi-pis’-trél, s. 

trelle; Ital. pipistrello, from 

_(a.v.).J 

Zool. : Vesperugo pipistrellus, the commonest 
and most widely distributed of the British 
bats. Colour reddish-brown, paler beneath. 
The wings extend down to the base of the 
toes, and their membrane, like that of the 
ears, is of a dusky tint. This bat is specially 
a dweller in temperate regions, its period of 
hibernation is short, and the tail is used as an 
organ of prehension. 


pip’-it, s. [Etym. doubtful, probabl 
the ery of the bird, ef. Beewiny Zem 


Ornith.; The genus Anthus (q.v.), 


pip’-kin, s. (Eng. pipe (2), s.; dimin, suff, 
-kin.] A small earthen boiler, “ 
«sg, 
Tova ang cover Danese ie 
iv King: Art of Cookery. 
*pip’-kin-nét, s. [Eng. pipkin; -et.] A 
little pipkin. 
“Thou, my pipkinnet, shalt see.” 
Herrick: Noble Numbers, 


A fluting-iron. 


(Fr. pipis- 
t. vespertilio 


faite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, o 


=6;ey=4; qu=kw. 


pi-pdow-dér, s. [Preroupre.] 
pip’-pér-idge, s. (Pirexivar.] 

s En 
ag ren itt (Shanty ae Mgne tien Reyes the 


Hort, : A name given to several varieties of 
ples, as a Kentish pippin, or lemon pip- 


n, &e. 
“1 Normandy Pippins: Apples dried in the 


y 
sun, and stored for winter use. 


pippin-face, s. Around, smooth, reddish 
face, resembling a ae ; 


pi -faced, a. Having a round 
smooth, reddish face, like a pean 4 ‘ 


Pip-pul, s. [Pxervt.) 


Pi-pra, s. [Gr. minpa (pipra)=the wood- 
pecker.] _ 

Ornith.: The cal genus of the family 

Pipride ( ill weak, upper mandible 


-V.) 
bent over loos which is flattened and nearly 
straight; wings rounded; tail short, even; 
toes syndactyle. Nineteen species, from 
tropical America. 


pip’-rage (age as 1g), s._ [Prrerice.] 

i’—pri-de, s. od. Lat. pipr(a); Lat. 

fem. pl. adj. sue ide) vipat) 
Ornith.: Manakins; a family of Songless 


Birds, with fifteen genera and sixty speci 
from the Neotropical regions. —" 


*pi-pri- s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ‘a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. Ba -ine.)} Pint 

Ornith. : A sub-family of Ampelide (q.v.); 
it is now merged in Pipride (q.v.). 


pip-sis-se-wa, s. [N. Amer. Indian.] 
Bot. = The same as PRrvxce’s-Prnk (q.¥.). 


“In ah peer one sa ppg to se 
arbutus, pipsissewa, for early orchis.”"— 
Burroughs ; Pepacton, p. 262. 


wip. te den én’-i-a, s. (Gr. wirrw (pipts)=to 
, and adyy (adén) = an acorn, a gland.) 

Bot.: A genus of leguminous plants, tribe 
Eumimosee. It is akin to Entada. Pipta- 
denia peregrina yields an intoxicating drug, 
used by the Indians of Venezuela. 


pip t6-atéé-1 8. (Gr. minrw (piptd) = to 
, and oréyos (stegos) = a roof.] 


Bot.: A synonym of Ipomeea. Piptostegia 
Gomezit and P. Pisonis. Brazilian plants, 
furnish a kind of scammony. 


*pip’-y, «. . pipfe) (1), 8.3 -y.] Resem- 
a hollow-stemmed. ; 
“The pipy hemlock.” Keats: Endymion, i, 


Do qu as k),s. (Eng. piquan(t) ; 
i: J AM or cre Mine eae 5 
pungen ness, ess, severity, 
Teotien. heek in botany, literally; in 
ordinary language, chiefly in a figurative sense. 
“Commonly also satyrical tauntes do owe their 


seeming piquancy to the subject."—Sarrow: Sermons, 
vol. i., ser, 14. 
a, (Fr. 


uant as k), * pick’-an 
pi “quan a Pride te prick, to be 
sharp to the taste, to pique.) 
1. Having a sharp pungent taste to the 
organs of sense ; sharp, tart. 
* He (Cook) is excellent fora nt sauce, and the 
haugou.”—Aowell, bk. i., § 5, let. 36. 
2, Sharp or cutting to the feelings ; keen, 
severe, pungent. 
3. Racy, lively, sparkling, highly interest- 


“ Wonderful mt reading at the it 
moment,” —Vi Magazine, Nov., 1866, p. 18 


pi-quant-l¥ (q as k), adv. (Eng. piquant ; 
-ly.| Ina piquant, sharp, or pungent manner ; 
with sharpness, pungency, or severity; 
smartly, pungently. 


me (que as k) (1), *pike, s. (0. Fr. 
ng ott var pi - +. a quarrel.) [PIKE, s.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Offence taken; slight irritation, anger, 
or ill-feeling towards persons, arising from 
wounded pride, vanity, or self-love. 


“This imputation of ill nature does the work of 


pique and envy.”—South : Sermons, yol. 1., ser. 3. 
*2, A strong desire, longing, or passion, 


“and Sirah bans te Bie one 
e : 
‘Butler % Hudibras, fii, 2. 


Perhaps the same as Pica 8. (q.v.)» 


pipowder—pirl 


3. Nicety, punctilio, a point. 
“ Pique of honour to maintain a cause.” 
¢ Hind & Panther, Mii. 400, 
II, Cards: In Piquet, the right that the 
elder hand has to count thirty or to play before 
his adversary counts one, 


pi-qué’ (qu as k), (2), 5. (Fr. 

Fabric: A French material, made of two 
cotton threads, one thicker than the other, 
which are woven and united at certain points, 
and there made an extra thickness. The 
pattern is usually of a lozenge shape. 


piqué-work, s. A minute kind of buhl- 

work ; inlaying metals in metals, usually, 
pique, picque (que ask), v.t.&4. (Pique 
(), 8.3 Fr. piquer.] 

A. Transitive: 

L, Ordinary Language: 

1, To arouse or excite pique in; to irritate ; 
to offend by wounding the pride, vanity, or 
self-love of. 

“ Pique her and soothe in turn.” 
Byron : Childe Harotd, it. 84. 

2. To stimulate or excite to action by in- 
spiring envy, jealousy, or other passion. 


Pigu'd by Pro’ nes's 
Froin Coto Rhodes A lies came.” 
Prior; nes & Apelles, 

3. To raise, to excite, to stimulate, 

“{He) the curiosity of the House by the 
doubt whether this time he wonld attack his own 
leaders or fire into the enemy’s camp."—Daily Tele- 
graph, Nov, 18, 1885. 

4. (Reflexively): To plume or value one’s self. 

II. Cards; To count thirty or play before 

the adversary counts one. 


“If I go to Picquet, tho’ it be but with a novice in’t 
he will and re ss and capot me twenty 
times together."—Sir Martin Mar-Ali, i. 


*B. Intransitive: 
Fe 1. To cause irritation, displeasure, or vexa- 
on. 


= Mewes verse hath something init that piques.”"— 
Tatler, No, 163. se! aa 


2. To endeavour to excite or arouse pique 
or envy. 


# at each other, who shall go the best 
dress'd."— Dryden: Mock Astrologer, iii. 


* pi-queér’, v., * pi-queér-ér (qu as k), 
PICKEER, ¥., PICKEERER, 8.] 


piq’-uét (q as k),* pick’-ét, s. [PicKet, s.] 

1, Mil. : The same as PICKET (q.Vv.). 

2. Cards: A game at eards played by two 
persons with a pack of thirty-two cards, the 
deuces, threes, fours, fives, and sixes of the 
ordinary pack being discarded ; the as de pique, 
or seven of spades, is the highest card. In 
this sense pron. pi-két’. (Prior: Dove, xi.) 


pi-quétte’ (qu ask), s. [Fr.] A drink made 
by pouring water on husks of grapes; sour 
wine, 

pir’ “as¥ , *pir-a-cie, s. [Eng. pira(te); 
-cy ; Fr. piraterie ; Ital. & Sp. pirateria.] 

1. Lit. & Law: The act, practice, or crime 
of robbing on the high seas. This offence at 
common law, consists in committing those 
acts of robbery and depredation upon the 
high seas, which, if committed upon land, 
would have amounted to felony there. But 
other offences have, by various statutes, been 
made piracy, and liable to the same penalty. 
Thus trading, or corresponding with, or in any 
way aiding, known pirates, is piracy. 8o, too, 
any commander or seaman of a ship who runs 
away with any ship, boat, goods, &c., or who 
voluntarily delivers such up to any pirate, is 
guilty of piracy. Furthermore, any one who 
conveys or removes any person as a slave is 
also by statute law guilty of piracy, felony, 
and robbery. The penalty formerly was death, 
whether the guilty party were a ly ey or 
merely implicated as an accessory before or 
after the fact, but now the penalty is better 
proportioned to the crime. 


2. Fig. : Literary theft; an infringement of 
the law of copyfight. 
pi-ra’-gua (u as w), s. [Piroaue.] 
pi-rim’-é-tér, s. [Perramerer.] 


pi-ram’-{- dig, s. [A Jamaican negro (?) 
word.] 


Ornith. : Caprimulgus virginianus, the Vir- 
ginian Goatsucker. 


* pir’-a-mis, s. [Pyramm.] 
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pir’-ate,s.&a. [Fr., from Lat. pirata, from 
Gr, reparis (peiratés) = one who attempts or 
pe a Le ha Se he ee’) =to try, to 
attempt 5 me? an attempt, an essay 
Ital. & A bape a: vi Ph ; 
A. As substantive: 
I, Literally: 


1, A robber on the high seas; one who takes 
the property of another on the high seas by 
open violence ; one who is guilty of piracy ; 4 
freebooter on the seas. 


“Property captured from pirates 1s Hable to con- 
demnation as droits of the Admiralty, to be restored, 
if private praperty, to the rightful owners, on pay- 
ment of one-eighth of the value as salvage ; while fit 


ting rewards are assigned for services against pirates,” 
Spizrecone * Comment., bk, 1y., ch, te - _ 


2. A ship which cruises with legal or 
commission for the purpose of vinbdieing 
other vessels on the high seas, 

IL. Figuratively : 

1, One who 1 gp the literary labours 
of another without permission or offering 
compensation, 

2, A robber, a plunderer, a swindler, 

* B. As adj.: Piratical. (Rowe: Lucan, 1.) 

pir’-ate, v.i. & t, [Pirare, s.] 

* A. Intrans, : To act as a pirate; to rob on 
the high seas ; to practise piracy. 

B. Trans, : To take or appropriate without 
permission asked, or compensation offered, 
“The pirated edition, a copy of which I have 
grossly misrepresents my drawings both in style 
colouring.”"—Scribner's Magazine, Sept. 1877, p. 721. 

Pl-ra’-tég, s. [Pirae.] 

Entom.: A genus of Reduviide. The a 
are large bugs, with feet adapted for clinging 
to their prey. Pirates stridulus makes a 
stridulatory noise, 

* pir’-at-éss, s. 
female pirate, 


“The pirates and piratesses had control of both.”"— 
W. H. Russell: Diary,{North & South, i. 163. 


pi-rat’-ic-al, * pi-rat’-ic, a. [Lat. piratt- 

cus, from pirata =a pirate (q.v.); Gr. retpatie 
Kos (peiratikos); Fr. piratique; Ital. & Sp. 
piratico.] 

L Literally : 

1, Practising piracy ; plundering or robbing 
by open violence on the high seas. 

2, Pertaining to piracy; of the nature of 
piracy ; like a pirate. (Scott: Rokeby, i. 17.) 

* 3. Pertaining to or connected with pirates; 
earried on by or with pirates. 


“In the piratical war atchieved by Pom: the 
Gestion : Holy War, “4 a! 


IL. Fig. : Practising literary piracy. 
“ t 
cal peintere'—-Pupes eters rey 
pl-rat’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. piratical; ty.} 
In a piratical manner; by piracy. 
State Trials Lord seymour ian. oh 
pi-ra-td-sAau’-riis, s. [Gr. reipanjs (peir- 
ates) = a pirate, and gavpos (sauros) = a 
lizard.) [PLEsIOsAURIA.] 


* pir’-a-toiis, a. 
ratical. 


* pir’-a-totis-ly, adv. [Eng. piratous ; -ly.) 
Piratically. 


“Their goods piratously robbed and taken."—State 
Trials ; Lord Seymour (wn, 1549). 


pir-cii-ni-a, s. [Native name (?).] 

Bot. : A genus of Phytolaccew, The leaves 
of Pircunia esculenta have been cooked as 
spinach, and the young shoots as be py 
Its cultivation was commenced in France, but 
it disappointed expectation. 


*pire,s. (Lat. pirus.] A pear; a pear-tree,’' 
*pir-le, s. [Pirris.] 


pir-i-mé’-la, s. (Lat. Perimele, a nymph, the 
dau ‘iad of Hippodamus. (Ovid: Met, viii. 
590. 

Zool.: A genus of Canceride, Carapace 
much wider than long; strongly truncated on 
each side. Pirimela dentioulata is found on 
the British coasts, 


pirl, v.t. [Gael. piridhk =a top, a whirligig.] 
1, To spin, as a top. 
2. To twist or twine, as in forming horse- 


hair into fishing-lines ; to wind wire of gold 
or silver. 


[Eng. pirate); -ess.] A 


{Eng. pirat(e); -ous.] Pi- 


st Sinhalese 
Gil, b6} ; Pot, jw1; cat, coll, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 


tian, -tan= 


shan, -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -gion= zhin. -cious, -tious, 


-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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® pirle (1), s. [Purv.] A brook, a stream. 

“ A broxet or pirle of water running out of an hille.” 
=—Leland: Itinerary, iii, 132. - 

* pi s. [Etym. doubtful.) Some variety 
canes ish, (Harrison: Descript. Eng.; 
bk. iii., ch. iii.) 

pirn, s. [Gael.] 

1, A bobbin; a quill bobbin in a weaver’s 
shuttle. (Scotch.) . 

2. Yarn wound on a shuttle. 

3. The wheel of a fishing-rod. 


4. Astick with a loop of cord fez twisting 
on the nose of a refractory horse. 


pir -—nie, s. [Pirn.] A woollen nightcap 
made in Kilmarnock of different colours or 
stripes. (Scotch.) 


pi-rogue’, pér-{-a'-gua, pi-ra’-sua 
(gua as gwa), s. [Fr., from Sp. piragua, 
from the West Indian name.) 

Nautical : 

1. A large double canoe formed of a hollowed 
trunk of a tree, or of two canoes united. They 
are generally small and worked by paddles, 

2. A narrow ferry-boat having two masts 
and a lee-board. 


pir-du-étte’, * pir-o-et, s. [Fr. pirouette, 

a dimin. from the Norm. Fr. piroue =a little 
wheel, a whirligig: ef. Eng. pirrie.] 

1. Dancing: A rapid turning or whirling 
round on the point of one foot. 

2. Manége: A sudden short turn of a horse, 
so as to bring his head in the opposite direc- 
tion to where it was before. 


pir-du-étte’, vi. [Prroverrs, s.] To per- 
form a pirouette ; to turn or whirl round on 
the toes, as in dancing. 
“1 should feel as if I had been pirouetting.”"—@, 
Eliot: Middlemarch, ch, 1. 
pirr, s. (Gael. piorra =a squall; Icel. byrr = 
awind.] A gentle wind. (Scotch.) 


-pir-rie, pir’-ry, pir’-ie, * pyr-y, s. (Gael. 
piorradh, from piorra = a squall.] [Prrr.] A 
squall of wind; a rough gale; a whirlwind, 


“Be not aferde of pirries or great stormes.”—Zlyot + 
Governowr, bk. i., ch. xvii. 


* pir’-tle, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To slaver 
at the mouth, (Reliquice Antique, ii, 211.) 


pr-sa, s. [Lat., another form of pisum (q.v.).] 

Zool.: A genus of Maiade. Pisa tetraodon 

is the Four-horned Spider-crab of the British 
coasts, 


‘—pis-Ang, s. [E.Ind.] The plantain. 


pi-sa/-ni-a, s. [From Pisa in Tuscany, where 
it is found.] 

Zool. & Palwont,: A genus of Muricide. 
Shell with many indistinct varices, or if 
smooth then spirally striated, the canal short, 
the outer lip crenulated, the inner wrinkled. 
Known recent species 120; from the warmer 
seas. Fossil, from the Eocene onward. 


wpis-a/-nite, s. [After F. Pisani, of Paris, who 
analyzed it; suff. -te (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral found in stalactitic forms, 
with copper pyrites, in a copper mine, in Tur- 
key. Lustre, vitreous; colour, blue. Compos. : 
sulphuric acid, 29°90; protoxide of iron, 
10°98; protoxide of copper, 15°56; water, 
43°56 ; the formula is (FeO,Cu0)SO3+7HO. 


‘pis-as-phal-tiim, s. [PirraspHatt.] 


‘pis’-car-y, s.° (Lat. piscarius = pertaining to 
fish or fishing; piscis = a fish.] 
Law: The right or privilege of fishing in 
another man’s waters, 


* pis-ca/-tion, s. (Lat. piscatio, from pisca- 
tus, pa. par, of piscor=to fish; piscisma 
fish.] The act or practice of fishing. 


“There are four books of cynegeticks, or venation ¢ 
five of halieuticks, or piscation, commenced by Ritter- 
husius.”—Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. i., ch. viii. 


* pis-ca/-tor, s. [Lat.] A fisherman; an 
angler, 
“Such iscat hi 
eddies.’ — Morning Advertiser, Dee 19, ace oad 
pis-ca-tor’-i-al, o. [Eng piscatory; -al.] 
Pertaining or relating to fishing ; piscatory, 


pis'’-ca-tor-¥, a. {Lat. piscatorius, from pis- 
cator=a fisherman, from piscatus, pa. par, of 
piscor = to fish ; piscis =a fish.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, Dit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, 


virle—pismire 


ED 


1, Pertaining or relating to fishing or fisher- 


men ; relating to angling. 
“ Piscatory eclogues.” Blair: Lectures, No. 3 
2, Given to or employed in fishing. 


“Yarmouth is piscatory beyond cotaparteots and be- 
yond description."—Harper's Monthly, June, 1882, p. 6. 


Pis-cés, s. pl, (Lat. pl. of piscis=a fish.) 

1, Astronomy ? 

(1) The twelfth and last of the zodiacal con- 
stellations. Itis a large constellation, bounded 
on the east by Aries and Triangulum, 
on the west by Aquarius and Pegasus, x 
on the north by Andromeda, and on 
the south by Cetus. The two Fishes .icx or 
are represented on celestial globes and pisces, 
maps as separated some distance from 
each other, and as having their tails connected 
by a striug. One is under the right arm of 
Andromeda, the other under the wing of Pe- 
gasus, About forty 
stars are visible 
to the naked eye. 
Bode marks the 
position of 2575 
the largest, a Pis- 
cium, is of magni- 
tude 3}, and is a 
double star, one 
constituent being 
pale green and the 
other blue, 


(2) The portion 


oftheeclipticfrom § pH coNSTELLATION 
which precession PISCES. 
(q.v.) has made the 


constellation move away, The sun enters it, 
crossing the equator, at the vernal equinox, 


2. Ichthy.: [F1sH, s., II.]. 


* pis-ci-cap’-ti-vat-ing, a. [Lat. piscis= 
a fish, and Eng. captivate.) Catching or taking 
fish. (Field, Jan. 28, 1882.) 

* pis’-ci-cap-ture, s. (Lat. piscis =a fish, 
and Eng. capture.] The taking or catching of 
fish by angling, netting, &c. 


“Snatching is a form of illicit piscicapture.”"—Stand- 
ard, Oct. 21, 1878. 


pis-cic-0-la, s. (Lat. piscis =a fish, and colo 
= to dwell upon.] 

Zool.: A genus of Ichthyobdellide (Fish- 
leeches). Piscicola geometra is the Great-tailed 
Leech, parasitic on freshwater fishes, as the 
pereh, the carp, and the tench, &c, 


pis-ci-ctil’-tu-ral, a. (Eng. piscicultwr(e) ; 
-al.) Pertaining or relating to pisciculture or 
the breeding of fish. (Field, Dec. 6, 1884.) 


pis’-gi-citl-ture, s. (Lat. piscis= a fish, and 
Eng. culture.] Fish culture; the breeding, 
rearing, preserving, and fattening of fish by 
artificial means. 

Gf The art of pisciculture is of great 
antiquity, and is alluded to in Isa. xix. 10. 
Shaw, of Drumlanrig, revived the art in 
Britain in 1833, as Remy, a fisherman of 
Vosges, didin France in 1842, It is now prac- 
ticed in many countries, greatly to the advan- 
tage of the food supply, which is capable of 
being enormously increased by the artificial 
propagation of fishes, care for the young until 
past the period of greatest danger, and strin- 
gent regulations in regard to methods of fish- 
ing. Pisciculture is practiced in the United 
States on a larger scale than in any other 
country, the fish thusartificially produced being 
principally the salmon, the shad, and the white 
fish, though trout, pike, carp, and other fishes 
are similarly cared for. The White-fish (Coree 
gonus clupeiformis) is grown in enormous multi- 
tudes in the lake hatcheries, over 250,000,000 
eggs having been hatched in a single year. 
Young shad are raised to the number of many 
millions annually, and the same may be said of 
the salmon, many new streams having been 
stocked with these fish. 


pis-ci-ciil’-tu-rist, s. (Eng. piscicultur(e) ; 
-ist.| | One who practises or is skilled in pisci- 
culture ; a breeder of fish. 


“The yearly wages of @ skilled piscicult — 
Field, Dee 6, Teen ete 


pis-cid’-i-a, s. (Lat. piscis=a fish, and 
cedo (in compos. -cido) = to kill.] 

Bot.: A genus of Dalbergiex (?) Piscidia 
Erythrina, a tree, the legumes of which have 
four wings, is common in Jamaica, where 
it is used as a fish poison. The tincture of it is 
very narcotic and diaphoretic, 


pis’-mire (1), * pisse-mire, s, 


Syrian, 2%, © =6; ey =a; qu=kw 


*pis’-ci-form, a. (Lat. piscis=a fish, and forma 
= on, shape.) Having the form or shape of 
a fis 


pis-ci-na, pis'-¢i-ng, * pis-cine, s. {Lat. 
— ppm engl cistern 3 piscis =a fish.] 

*1, Rom. Antig. : A large water-basin in an 
open, public place, in which the youths of 
Rome learned to swim. 

2. Eccles. Arch.: The stone basin used in 
the Catholie church-service to receive the 
water after it has been used by the priest in 
washing the chalice, 
subsequent to the 
celebration of mass, 
The piscina is sup- 
plied with a drain- 
pipe to carry the 
water out of the 
church, and is usu- 
ally constructed in | 
the wall, close be- 
side the high altar, 
near the sedilia, It 
takes the form of a 
canopied niche, and 
is generally richly 
decorated with foli- 
age and emblematic carving. The outer aper- 
tures of the drain-pipe sometimes take the 
form of gargoyles, (Fairholt.) 


is’-cin-al, a, (Lat. pisctnalis, from piscina 
v = eee Pertaining or relating to a fish- 
pond or piscina. 


pis’-cine, a. [Lat. piscis =a fish.] Of or per- 
taining to fish or fishes. (Graphic, Oct. 17, 
1885, p. 439.) 


Pis'-¢is, s. [Pisces.] 


Piscis Australis, s. 

Astron. : The Southern Fish ¢ one of the old 
Southern constellations. Itis situated directly 
south of Aquarius, ‘The largest star, o Fomal- 
haut, or a Piscis Australis, is of the first 
magnitude. In the latitude of London it rises 
only 8° above the horizon, It is just in the 
mouth of the fish. 


Piscis volans, s. 

Astron.: The Flying Fish 3; one of Bayer’s 
Southern constellations, It is situated be- 
tween Argo and the South Pole. The largest 
star is only of the fifth magnitude, 


pis-civ-or-otis, a. (Lat. piscis=a fish, and 
voro =to devour.] Eating or subsisting on fish, 
. “ Asynopsis of the piscivorous plants, or those whieh 
capture young fish,”—Field, Jan, 2, 1886. 
pi-sé’, s. [Fr., pa. par. of piser; Lat. piso, pinso 
= to stamp, to bray, as in a mortar.] 

Build. : A mode of forming walls of rammed 
clay. The conformation of the walls is given 
by means of boards on each side, and after 
one layer is formed and partially hardened, 
the boards are lifted to form bounds for an- 
other layer. The formacei, described by Pliny 
(lib, xxxv.), were of this character. 


pish, interj. [An imitative word.] An inter- 
jection expressing contempt; pshaw. 


“A thing which causes niany ‘ poohs’ and ‘ pishes,® 
And several oaths,” y, PG ynon Beppe) vil, 


pish, v.7. [Pisu, interj.] To express contempt 
to pooh. (Cotton: Ode Bacchigue.) 


pi-sid’-i-iim, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin, from Lat. 
pisum = a pea.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A sub-genus of Cyclas, 
differing in having an inequilateral shell, the 
anterior side longest, the teeth also are 
stronger. Known species recent sixty, from 
America, Europe, India, &c. ; fossil thirty-eight, 
from the Wealden onward. 


1’-si-form, a. , ni 
. pea, and See es POU EE GPa 
Bot, ; Formed like a pea. 


pisiform-bone, s. : 
Anat. : One of the bones of the carpus, It 


is articulated with the cuneiform bon 
(Hann, s., II. 1. (1).] 23 


pisiform iron-ore, s. [Pra IRON-ORE,) 


j c ; (Mid. Eng, 
pisse, piss (q.V.), and mire = an ant: eogn. with 
Dans myre; Dut. miers Icel, maurr; Sw. 
myra; Ir, moirbh ; Wel. , morgrugyn; Russ, 
muraveis Gr. pipyné (murmex), So called 


(Cumnor Church, circa 1350.) 


sire, sir, marino; gd, pdt 


‘ 


- from the urinous smell of an ant-hill.] An 
ant, an emmet, Ghakesp.: 1 Henry IV. i. 8.) 


pis’-mire /2),s. [A corrupt. of bismare, from 
Icel. bismari; Dan, bismer.) A yard, 
) , steely: 


* pis'-néts, * puis’-néts, s. INSNET, 
Thin shoes worn in the pooh ° oo ? 

PY-s0-lite, s (Gr. ricos ts and 
AGos (lithos)=a stone.) a 

Min.: A variety of Calcite (q.v.), consisting 

of ticas of pea-like concretions, with 
& cOSncen’ structure. Found in abundance 
about the hot-springs of Carlsbad, Bohemia, 


pisolite-limestone, s [PisoLiric- 
LIMESTONE.) 


pi-sé-lit-iec, a. [Mng. e); -ie.] Of or 


—— to pisolite; containing or resem- | 


ling pisolite ; of the nature of pisolite. 


pisolitic-limestone, s. 
Geol.: A limestone largely composed of 
isolite o> It is oak es all sides of 
is, © ng with breaks, forty-five 
leagues east and west, and thirty-five from 
north to south. It ranks with the Maestricht 
beds and the Faxoe Limestone as the highest 
member of the Cretaceous, and consequently 
of the Secondary rocks. Some of its fossils 
foreshadow those of the Eocene. 


Pi-s6’-ni-a, s. [Named from M. Piso, a 
physician, of Amsterdam.] 

Bot.; A genus of Nyctaginacew. The bark 
and leaves of Pisonia aculeata, a very common 
straggling shrub in India, Burmah, and the 
Andaman Islands, are used in the East as a 
ee eee rg ayy 

is. Cu Report). . we 
Tia is ren Lettuce, cultivated in India. 
native country is unknown, 
pis’-d-phAlt, s. [See def.] <A corrupt. of 
Piasschhals (.¥.) 4 
* pisse, * pysse, v.f. &¢t. [Fr. pisser; 
Dut. & Ger. > Dan, pisse ; Sw. pissa, Of 
imitative origin.) iii 
A. Intrans.: To discharge the urine; to 
make water ; to urinate. 
B, Transitive: 
1, To eject or discharge, as urfne, 
2. To make water on. 


piss, s. [Piss, .] Urine. 


* piss-bo * pisse-bo! A cham- 
beso. port Apoph. Ay eet bd p. 26.) 


piss’-a-béd, « (Eng. piss, and abed.] 
Bot. 3; Tarazacum Dens-leonis, the common 
dandelion. 


piss-ais’- phAlt, piss-As-phal’-tiim, ». 


(PitTasPHALt.1 


iss’-bliime, s [Eng. j second element 
Paoubtful.] — 


Bot.: Armeria vulgaris, 


o -biirn Eng. and burnt.) 
ear as Bodo oo SS stained 
wh. 


* pis-sell, « [Pizzre.] 

* pisse-myre, s [Pisstre (1).] 

8. (Gr. mecawdns (pissddZs) = like 

piteh : cate a ate and eléos (eidos) 
= form. 

Entom: A of Curculionide. Two 
are British: pint and P. notatus, 
Their larve injure pine-trees. 
is’-sd-phane, pis-sd-phan’ite, s. [Gr. 

vues Pisa) s pitch, and ards (phanos) = 
appearance.) 

Min.: An amorphous, pitch-like mineral. 
Hardness, 1°5; sp. as 1:93 to 1°98 ; lustre, 
vitreous ; colour, shades of green ; very brittle. 
Com : apparently a hytlrous sulphate of 
alumina and sesquioxide of iron. sug 

- gests that it is not asimple mineral. 


piss'— . piss, and Achamber- 
pot. Dae fine. pie, =< i 

pist, * piste, . piste, from Lat. pistus, 
é pa. tr of ined Die. as in a mortar, to 


stamp; Ital. peste.) The track or tread a 
omen makes upon the ground he goes over. 


pen, boy; POUt, JOW1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
ecian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gsiom= zhin. -cious, ~tious, 


pismire—pistole 


pis-ta-chi-d, pis-ta-cho, * pis-ta-choe 

8. {Sp. pistacho, from Lat. pe a from Gr. 

mortax.ov (pistakion) = the nut of the tree 

called moray (pistaké); Pers. pista = the 
istachio-nut; Fr, pistache ; Ital. pistacchio,) 
he same a8 PistTAcHIo-NUT (q.V.). 


istachio-nut, * pistich-nut, * pis- 
take-ant, 8. by Pe %*? 

1, Bot., Comm, &c.: The nut of Pistacia 
vera (q.¥.). It is oval, with a brittle shell 
enclosing a kernel, which is green and of an 
agreeable odour. It is from half an inch to 
an inch long. Pistachios are believed to have 
been the “nuts,” Heb. D2 (botnim), sent 
by Jacob as part of a present to Pharaoh 
(Gen, xliii. 11). Pistachios are eaten by the 
natives of India, large quantities, being yearly 
imported, They are also dried like almonds 
or made into confectionery, 

2. Pharm.; Pistachio nuts are used in 

neral debility; the oil of their kernel is 

emulcent and restorative. The bark is a 
tonic in indigestion, It is used in nausea in 
vomiting. 

pistachio-tree, s. [Pisracta.] 


pis-ta’-ci-a, s. (Lat. pistacia, from Gr. mo~ 
taxia (pistaria), from Pers. pistd.] 
Bot.: A genus of Anacardiacee. Small 
trees, with pinnate leaves and small axillary 
icles or racemes of small apetalous and 
icecious flowers. Found chiefly in Asia and 
the south of Europe. Pistacia vera is a small 
tree growingin Western Asia and Afghanistan, 
It produces the Pistachio-nut (q.v.). Pistacia 
atlantica, P. Khinjak, P. cabulica, and P. 
Lentiscus yield mastic (q.v.); P. Terebinthus 
yields a balsamic resin called thios or Cyprus 
turpentine, P. integerrima, a large deciduous 
tree from the North-Western Himalayas, the 
Suleiman Mountains, &c., has a heart-wood, 
according to Brandis, the best and handsomest 
for carving furniture and ornamental work. 
The galls of P. integerrima and those of P. vera 
are used. for dyeing; the oil of the latter is 
demuleent and restorative. 


pistacia-fat, s. 

Chem.: A dark-green sharp-tasting fat, 
extracted from the berries of Pistacia lentiscus 
by boiling with water. It melts at 34°, 


pis’-ta-cite, 8s (Gr. mordxca( pistakia) = the 
pistachio-nut ; suff. -ite (Min.) ; Ger. pistazit.] 
Min,: The same as Epipore (q.v.). 


pistacite-rock, s. 
Petrol, : The same as EprposyTe (q.v.), 


* pis-ta-reen’, s. [O.Sp.] An old Spanish 
silver coin, value 9d. sterling. oe 


* pis-tell, s. [PistLe.] 
* pis’-tel-lér, s. [Erisrover.] 


pis’-ti-a, s. [Said to be from Gr, mortés 
(pistos) = drinkable, liquid ; from its living in 
the water.) 

Bot.: The typical genus of the Pistiaces 
q.v.). Pistia stratiotes, the Water-soldier, 
called in the West Indies Water-lettuce, is a 
plant like endive, which grows in stagnant 
ponds in the East and West Indies. It is 
cooling and demuleent, the root is laxative 
and demulcent, the leaves made into poultices 
are applied to hemorrhoids, and given with 
other ingredients in dysentery, cough, and 
asthma, (Calcutta Exhib. Report.) raham 
says that it has a peculiar narcotic smell, and 
when it is abundant in tanks it imparts its 
acrid qualities to the water. 


pis-ti-a’-gé-m, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pisti(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.) 

Pot. Lemnads or Duckweeds; an order 
of Exogens, alliance Arales. It consists of 
floating or land plants, with very cellular len- 
ticular or lobed fronds or leaves, some having 
nv spiral vessels except in the pistil. FJowers 
unisexual, two or three, naked, enclose in a 
spathe without a spadix; stamens detinite, 
often monadelphous; females with a ane- 
celled ovary having erect ovules with a slit 
embryo. ruit membraneous or capsular. 
Genera six, species twenty, Found in Europe 
and elsewhere. : 


* pist’-ic, * pist’/-Yek, a. [Lat. pisticus, from 
r. morixos (pistikos) = faithful ; mioris (pis- 

tis = faith.) Trustworthy: hence, pure 
genuine. (Browne: Vulg, Err., bk, vii., ch. vii. 
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pis’-til (1), 8. [Pisrux.) 


pis'-til (2), * pis-til’-liim, s. t. pistitl 

dimin, from * pistrum = a pestle (q.v.),] ee 

Bot,; The female organ in plants, standin 
in the middle of the stamens, around whic 
again stand the floral envelopes. Itis divided 
into the ovary or germen, with its ovule or 
ovules, the style, and the stigma, Called by 
Roper, &c., the gyneceum., A pistil may be 
simple or compound ; the former consists of 
one carpel, the latter of more than one, 


pis-til-la’-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. (Eng. pis- 
til (2); -aceous.] Pertaining to or having the. 
nature of a pistil ; growing on a pistil, 


pis’-til-lar-¥, a. (Eng. pistil (2); -ary.] 
Bot, : Of or pertaining to the pistil, 


pistillary-cord, s. 
 Bot.: A channel which passes from the 
stigma through the style into the ovary, 


pis-til-late, a, [Eng. pistil (2); -ate.} 
Bot. (Of a flower): Having a pistil, or pistils,. 
but no stamens, 


* pis-til-la’-tion, s, [Prstitnation,] 


pis-til-lid’-i-iim (pl. pis-til-lid’-i-a), s. 
(Mod. Lat., dimin. from Lat. pistillum.} 
[PESTLE, s.] 

Bot. (Pl.): Agardh’s name for certain small, 
sessile, ovate bodies in the fructification of 
mos enveloped in a membrane tapering 
upwards into a point. When abortive they 
are called Paraphyses (q.¥.). 


pis-til-lif’-Er-oiis, a. [Eng. pistil (2); Lat. 
Jero= to bear, and Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] 
Bot.: Having a pistil without stamens, as: 
a female flower, 


pis-til-lig-ér-oiis, a. [Eng. pistil (2); Lat. 
gero = to carry, and Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] 
Bot. : Bearing a pistil. 


* pis-tle, * pis-tele, * pis-til, s, [See def.} 
a <eeviion of epist: e ‘o : ; 


pis’-tol, * pis-toll, s. [Fr. pistole, from Ital. 
pistola, from Pistoja (formerly Pistoria, Pistola) 
a town in Tuscany, near Florence ; Sp. pistola.}) 
A small firearm adapted for use with one: 
hand. They are of different sizes and pat- 
terns; those now used are generally of the 
form known as revolvers (q.v.). Pistols were 
first used by the cavalry of England about. 
A.D. 1544. (Shakesp.: Pericles, i. 1.) 

pistol-carbine, s. 

Firearms: A horseman’s pistol provided: 
with a removable butt-piece, so that the: 
weapon may be fired either from the hand or 
the shoulder, 


pistol-pipe, s 
Metall. : The tuyere of a hot-blast furnace, 
pistol-router, s. A kind of carpenter's. 
plane, Arouter with a handle like a pistol- 
stock. 
pistol-shot, s. 
1. A bullet for, or discharged from, a pistol. 
2. The distance to which a pistol will carry 
a bullet, 
pis’-tdl, v.t. (Fr. pistoler.) [PrsTot, s.] To» 
shoot with a pistol. 
Pre him, pistol him."—Shakesp, : Twelfth Night,. 


‘ 


* pis-tél-ade’, s. [Fr.] The discharge of a 
pistol ; a pistol-shot, 

* pis-tole’, s. [Fr., the same word as pistol’ 
(q-¥.).] Agold coin formerly current in Spain, 


PISTOLE, 
(From coin in the British Museum.) 


France, and the neighbouring countries ; aver- 
age value about 16s, sterling. 
« { 4 tes.” 
Hot ui met i Oy i Pas 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious = shis, -ble, -die, dc. = bel, deb 
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pistoleer—pitch 


LE 


Deen REE 


* pis-tol-eér’, s. (Eng. pistol; -eer, as in 
cannoneer.] One who uses or fires a pistol. 
“The Chalk-Farm pistoleer.”—Carlyle: Miscellanies, 
Hil. 94, 


* pis-tol-ét, s. [Fr.] 

1, A small pistol. (Donne: Elegy xii.) 

2. A diminutive of pistole ; a Spanish coin. 

“ Perhaps give a cous Piatolee 2 Bilbao 

ery] eee % Flet. « Speriisl Curate, i. 1, 
pis-to-meé’-site, s. [Gr. mords (pistos) = 
authentic, and peairns (mesités)=a go-be- 
tween.] 

Min. : A mineral belonging to the group of 
rhombohedral carbonates. Hardness, 3°5 to 
4; sp. gr. 3°412 to 3°427; lustre, vitreous, 
sometimes pearly ; colour, yellowish-white to 
gray. Compos.: carbonate of magnesia, 42 ; 
earbonate of iron, 58 = 100, which is repre- 
sented by the formula, MgOCO2 + FeOCOp. 
Intermediate between magnesite and siderite. 
(See these words.) 


pis’-ton, s. [Fr.=a pestle, a piston, from 
Ital. pistone=a piston; pestone=a_ pestle, 
from pestare = to pound, from Low Lat. pisto, 
from Lat. pistus, pa. par. of pinso, piso = to 
pound ; Sp. piston.) [PESTLE.] 

Mach. : A device:so fitted as to occupy the 
sectional area of a tube and be capable of re- 
ciprocation by pressure on either of its sides. 
It may be of any shape corresponding accur- 
ately to the bore of the 
tube; but the cylin- 
drical form is almost 

/ exclusively employed 
for both, as inthe come ? 
mon pump and the 
steam-engine. One of 
its sides is fitted to a 
rod, to which it either 
imparts reciprocatory 
motion, as in the 
steam-engine, or by 
which it is itself re- 
ciprocated, as in the 
pump. In the former 
case, it has no opening 
leading from one side 
to the other, and is 
dormaed on though eee Nee poten 
generally not really so; hide. ata eine 
but in the latter, an guide alr Lew Oy Ln: 
aperture controlled by 
8 valve permits the passage of the fluid from 
one side to the other during its downward 
movement. A distinction is, however, made 
in pumps; the solid piston being known as a 
plunger, the hollow piston as a bucket. The 
ete usually requires packing to cause it to 
it closely within its cylinder, and at the same 
time allow its free backward and forward 
movement. 


piston-head, s. 
Steam-eng.: That portion of a piston which 
fits into and reciprocates in the cylinder. 


piston-rod, s. [Piston.] 


piston-spring, s. 

Steam-eng.: A coil in the circumferential 
groove of a piston to expand against the cylin- 
der and form a packing. A spring inside a 
piston-head to expand the rim against the 
cylinder. 


piston-valve, s. 
_Steam-eng. : A valve consisting of a circular 
disc, reciprocating in a cylindrical chamber. 


pis-to-sau-riis, s. [Gr. mordés (pistos) = 
true, and cavdpos (sawros) = a lizard.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Triassic fossil rep- 
tiles, order Plesiosauria (q.v.). 


pi-stim, s. (Lat. =a pea.] 

Bot.: A genus of Vicier. Style triangular, 
keeled above, subfaleate and geniculate at 
the base. Piswm arvense, the Gray or Field- 
pea, a native of Greece and the Levant, is 
largely cultivated in India during the cold 
weather. In England it is often drilled with 
horsebeans. [Pouurs.] It may be the origin 
of the Garden Pea, Pisum sativum. [PEA.] 
Piswm maritimum is now Lathyrus maritimus. 


pit, * pitte, * put, * putte, * pyt, * pytte 
s [A.S. pyt, pytt, from Lat. puteus pa hy 
cogn. with Dut. put; Icel. pittr; Fr. puits= 
a well.] 
1, A hole in the ground, more or less deep, 
and either natural or made by digging : as, (1) 
the shaft of a mine; (2) a vat for tanning; 


PISTON. 
A. Piston: B. Piston-rod ; 


(3) a cavity in which charcoal is piled for burn- 
ing; (4) an excavation in the soil for protect- 
ing plants, generally covered with a frame. 

2. A deep or sunken place; an abyss; 
specif., with the definite article, the grave, the 
place of the dead or of evil spirits. (Psalm 
xxviii. 1.) 

3. A deep hidden hole in the ground for 
catching wild beasts. 

4, A hollow or depression in the flesh: as, 
the arm-pit, the pit of the stomach, the pits 
left by a disease, as small pox. 

5. The middle part of a theatre or the floor 
of the house, somewhat below the level of 
the stage. It was formerly immediately be- 
hind the orchestra, between which and the 
pit the stalls are now placed. 

6. The occupants of such part of a theatre. 


“In those days pit and gallery alike were masters of 
the occasion.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 28, 1885. 


7, An enclosed space or area in which cocks 
or dogs are set to fight, or where dogs are 
trained to kill rats. 


“ What Snonen her chamber be the very pit " 
Where fight the prime cocks of the game for wit. 
Ben Jonson: An Epigram, 


8. The stone of a fruit, as of a cherry ora 
plum. (Amer.) 

{] GQ) Pumping-pit: A shaft.in which the 
pumps and hydraulic machinery work. 

(2) Working-pit: A shaft in which the min- 
eral is hoisted and the supplies and work- 
men lowered. 

(3) Engine-pit: The shaft in which the 
engine works. 

(4) The bottomless pit: Hell. (Rev. xx. 1.) 

* (5) Pit and gallows: A privilege or right 
granted by the crown to the barons, by which 
they were empowered to drown women con- 
demned for theft, and to hang the men on a 
gallows. ’ 


pit-cock, s. A pet-cock (q.v.). 
pit-frame, s. The framework of a coal- 
pit. 


pit-kiln, s. 

pit-saw, s. A saw worked by two men, 
one of whom stands on the log and the other 
beneath it. [Saw-pPit.] 


pit-vipers, s. pl. [CRoTaLip2z.] 


pit-work, s. The pumping and lifting 
apparatus of a mine-shaft. 


pit (1), v.t. [Prv, sc] 
1. To place or put in a pit or hole. 


“Root crops should be housed or pitted.”—Smithson > 
Useful Book for Farmers, p. 29, 


2. To mark with small hollows, as with 
the pustules of small-pox; to form small 
holes or depressions in. 

3. To set in competition, as cocks in a pit; 
to set against one another, as in a contest, 

“When also Englishman and American were pitted 
together.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 7, 1885. 
pit (2), v.t. [Pat.] To pat. (Scotch.) 


p?’-ta, s. [Sp.] 
Bot. : Agave americana, the Pita-plant. 
ita-flax, s. Flax made from the Pita. 


D 
Labillardiére found that its strength is to that 
of common flax as 7 to 11}, 


pita-plant, s._ [Pira.] 
* pit’-anee, s. [Pirrance.] 
pit’-a-pat, * pit’-pat, adv. & s. [A reduplica- 
tion of pat (q.v.). ] 
A. As adv.: With palpitation or a succes- 
sion of quick beats. 
“The fox’s heart went pitapat.”—L’ Estrange : Fable. 
B. As subst.: A light, quick step ; a flutter, 
@ palpitation. 
“Tis but the pitapat of two young hearts.” 
Dryd 


en. Epilogue to Tamerlane. 
* pit’-a-_pat, v.i. 


An oven for coking coals, 


a-pa (Pirapat, adv.] To tread 
or step quickly, (Sylvester: Magnificence, 1,137.) 


pit-cair’-na, s. (Named after W. Pitcairn, a 
London physician.] 

Bot,: A handsome genus of Bromeliaces, 
with scarlet, flame-coloured, purple, yellow, 
or white flowers. Natives of the hotter parts 
of America. Many are cultivated in green- 

ouses. 


pitch (1), * pich, * pitche, * pych, * pik, s. 
[A.S. pic, from Lat. pix, genit. ies et oe : 


Ger. pech; Gr. miooa (pissa); Lith. pikhis; 
Ital. et Sp. pez; Dut. pik; Dan. beeg, begs 
Icel. bik; Ir. pic; Wel. pyg; Fr. pota.] 

Chem.: A term applied to a variety of 
resinous substances of a dark colour and 
brilliant lustre, obtained from the various 
kinds of tar produced in the destructive dis- 
tillation of wood, coal, &c. 

Large quantities of pitch are manufactured 
hagie United States, cad much also is produced 
in Norway, Sweden, Russia, &. It is ex~ 
tensively used in shipbuilding, &c., for closing 
up seams, also for keeping wood from speedy 
decay, or iron railings from rusting when ex- 
posed to the weather. 

{| Pitch-blende, Pitch-ore = Uraminite 5 
Pitch-copper = Chrysocolla; Pitch-garneb = 
Colophonite. \ 


pitch-black, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Pitch-dark (q.v.). 

2. Bot.: Black, changing to brown, scarcely 
distinguishable from brown-black. 


pitch-coal, s. 
Min. : A variety of coal (q.v.), having a 
pitch-like lustre, with a compact texture. 


pitch-dark, pitch-black, a. Dark as 
pitch ; very dark. 

“During such a storm, on a pitch-dark night.”— 

Field, April 4, 1885. 

pitch-lake, s. 

Phys. Geog.: A lake, the surface of which is 
covered by bitumen. There is one ninety-nine 
acres in area in Trinidad. [ASPHALT, II. 2.] 


pitch-opal, s. 

Min.: A dark, pitch-like variety of opal 
(q.v.). 

pitch-peat, s. 

Geol.: A pitch-black homogeneous variety 
of peat, with a wax-like lustre, the vegetable 
structure having nearly entirely disappeared. 


pitch-pine, s. 

Bot.: *(1) Abies Picea, the Pinus Picea ot 
Linneus [SILVER-FIR] ; (2) P. rigida ; (8) P. 
australis. [Pinus.] 

pitch-plaster, s. 
Burgundy pitch. 

pitch-pot, s. 
boiling pitch. 

pitch-stone, s. [PiTcHsToNE.] 


pitch (2), s. [Prrcu (2), v.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of throwing or pitching ; a throw, 
a cast, a jerk. 

2, A point or degree of elevation or de- 
pression ; height or depth; degree, rate. 

“‘With what pitch of villainy it will be contented.” 

South : Sermons, vol. vii., ser. 12, 

* 3. The highest point or degree ; the height» 

loftiness. 
“The pitch and height of all his thoughts.” 
: Shakesp.: Richard III., iii. % 
* 4, A point. 


“ The exact pitch or limits where temperance ends, 
~—Sharp : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 7. nS 


*5, Size, stature, figure. 
“So like in , garb, and pitch. 
ot PS Buller: Rudébras, 111. 8i, 7% 

6. The point where a declivity or slope 
begins; a declivity, a slope, a descent, an 
inclination ; the degree or rate of an inclina- 
tion or slope. [II. 2.] 

‘7. A place or spot where a street-seller 
pitches or sets up his stall or stand ; a place 
where street performers act. 


“The same party of ragged urchins follow a troupe 
of athletes from ‘pitch’ to ‘pitsh’ (which is the 
slang for the place of performance).”—Jiust. London 
News, Dec. 29, 1855, p. 720. 


8. In cricket, the ground between the wickets. 
*9. A state, a condition, a pass. 
“Now Bocchus . . . brought himself to that pitch,” 


North: Plutarch, p. 387. 
(Dryden: Virgil; 


A plaster made of 


A large iron pot used for 


*10. A net, a toil. 
Georgic iii. 572.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch.: The rise or versed sine of an arch. 

2. Carp.: The inclination of a roof. The: 
common pitch has a rafter three-quarters the 
length of the span; the Gothic has a full 
pitch, the rafters being the length of the span ; 
The Greek has a pitch 3 to } of the span; the 
Roman has a pitch from 1 to 2 of the span; 
and the Elizabethan has rafters longer than 
the span. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, #, @=68; ey = a; qu= kw. 


8. Hydr. Engin. : In overshot water-wheels 
the bucket-pitch is a circular line passing 
through the elbows of the buckets. The 
elbow is the junction of the floor and the arm, 
which together form the bucket. 

4. Machinery: 

(1) The distance between the threads of a 
screw measured on a line parallel to the axis. 

2) The distance between the centres of two 
jacent teeth in a cog-wheel, measured on 
the pitch-circle, 

(3) The pitch of a rivet is the distance apart 
from centre to centre. 

(4) The distance between the stays of marine 
and other steam boilers. In marine boilers it 
is usually from twelve to eighteen inches, 

5. Mining: A lode or portion ofa lode let 
out to men to work by the piece or by a per- 
centage of the output, 

6. Music: Musical sounds give to the mind 
& feeling of acuteness or gravity according to 
the rapidity or slowness of the vibrations 
producing them; hence, the former are called 
acute or high, the latter grave or low. The 
absolute pitch of sounds is measured by 
giving the number of vibrations per second 
which produce a given sound, e.g., C= 528; 
the relative pitch of sounds is described by 
giving the ratio of vibrations of the in 
¢.g.,@ fifth is 2:3—that is, the higher soun 
ef any interval of a fifth gives 3 vibrations, 
whilst the lower sound in the same time 
gives 2. The determination of fixed pitch is 
purely arbitrary, and it has from time to time 
undergone great variations. In England we 
have a high concert-pitch C = about 540, more 
or less, and a medium pitch C = about 528; 
on the Continent the French “diapason 
normal,” C = 518, is being largely adopted. 

7. Planes; The slant ofa plane-bit in its stock. 

8. Print.: One of the guide-pins which, in 
foor-cloth printing, answer the purpose of 
she register-points. 

9. Saws: Rake or inclination of the face of 
a tooth. 

10. Ship-building: 

(1) The pitch of the paddles is the distance 
between them, measured on the circle which 
: omg through their centres. It is commonly 

rom 1°6 to double their depth. 

(2) The pitch of a propeller-screw is the 
length, measured along, the axis, of a complete 
turn. A gaining-pitch is one in which the 

itch gradually increases from the leading to 

e following edge. 

pitch-and-toss, s. A game played by 
throwing ah coin and calling heads or tails ; 
hence, to play piteh and toss with anything = 
to be careless or wasteful about it ; to play 
ducks and drakes. 

$s with the of thi 
country: 2d, iliol Felix Holt, che xix 

pitch-back wheel, s. 

Hydr. Eng. : A water-wheel in which the 
water is turned at an angle with its direction 
in the flume before reaching the buckets. 

-block, s. A cushioned seat of a 
concave hemispherical form, in which sheet- 
meta] ware is held while being chased. 
iteh-chain, s. A chain composed of 
malin lates bolted or riveted together, to 
work in the teeth of wheels, 


pitch-circle, pitch-line, s. 

Gearing: The circle of contact of a cog- 
wheel which meshes with a corresponding 
cog-wheel or rack. 

pitch- , pitch-penny, s. The 
game as CHUCK-FARTHING (q.V.). 

“ che 

pe daseea gl alee ele Uae 

* pitch-field, s. A pitched battle, 

pitch-line, s, [PrrcH-ciRcLE.] 

pitch-wheels, s. pl. 

Gearing : Toothed wheels in machinery or 
im a train working together. 

pitch-work, s. 

Mining: Work done in mines by men who 
work on the arrangement of receiving as their 
pay a certain proportion of the output. 


pitgh (1), vt. [Prrox (1), s.] 
1. Lit. : To smear, coat, or cover over with 

pitch. (Genesis vi. 4.) 
*2. Fig. : To darken, to blacken, to obscure, 


boil, bé}; péUt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, 


pitch—pitching 


pitgh (2), *picche, * piche 
asin - Pag pitched) ot & OF 
form of pick (1), v. (q.v.).] 
A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1. To fix, to fasten, 


“And he took awei that fro the myddil 
[aftgens] it on the crosa,"— W yotiffe rahe i tale : 


2. To fix or plant in the ground, as a stake 
or pointed instrument ; to fix firmly. 


“ Sharp stakes, pluckt out of hed) 
They pitched in the ground confusedly.” 
Shakesp.; 1 Henry FI, LL 


3. To set in orderly arrangement. 


“ There's time to pitch both toil and net.” 
Scott : Rokeby, til 31. 


*4, To fix or set, as a value or price, 


“Whose vulture thought doth pitch the price so 
high,” Shakesp, ; Venus & Adonis, 551. 


5. To throw, to cast, to hurl, to toss, to 
project ; generally with some definite object : 
as, To pitch a quoit, to pitch hay. 

* 6. To pass, as counterfeit money. (Slang.) 

“They were, no doubt, for the supply of different 

~oeee wahe tase le .* the heist L Roeeiees 
prvee We Tacontate Ost. 18, 1858. - 7 

7. To pave or face with stonework, as an 
embankment. 

8. To pave roughly. 

“ The high esee with pebbles."—Z 

A. Wood, Fuly 10, 1682, pa a ze Sy. 

IL Music: To regulate or set the key-note of, 

B. [ntransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1. To fix or pitch a tent or camp ; to encamp. 

“ Laban with his brethren pitched in the mount of 

Gilead."—Genesis xxxi. 25. 

2. To light, to settle ; to come toa state of 
rest. 

3. To strike or gome to the ground: as, The 
ball pitched half-way. 

4, To fall headlong. 


“ Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 
He quiver'd.” Dryden: Pal. & Arcite, iii, 704, 


5. To fix choice, to light, to happen. (Fol- 
lowed by on or upon.) 
“The words here pitched upon by me.”—South: 
Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 7. 

6, To rear, as a horse. 

“The zebra began to pitch and plunge.”—Detroit 
Free Press, Nov. 28, 1885. 

Il. Neut.: To rise and fall, as the bow 
and stern of a vessel passing over waves. 

““We have pitched and rolled, rolled and pitched 
terribly."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 13, 1885, 

I Q) To pitch a yarn: To tell a tale, espe- 
cially a nautical one or one bordering on the 
marvellous ; to spin a yarn. 

“The ski is in great glee to-night; he pitches 

pots th gusto."—Chambers's Journal, July, 

(2) To pitch into: To attack, to assault, to 
abuse. 

“Dr. Bowles was indeed pitching into Hardy.”— 

Hope ; Stories of School Life, p. 122. 

(3) To pitch it strong: To act or speak too 

warmly ; to use too strong language. 


“I wonder he did not overdo it then, he pttched it 
80 strong.” —Daily Telegraph, Dec. 26, 1885, 


* (4) Pitch and pay : Pay ready money ; cash 
down. 
“ The word is Pitch and pay : 
t none.” Shakesp.: Henry V., il. 3. 
pitched, pa. par. & a. [PrrcH (2), v.] 
pitched-battle, s. [Barri®, s.J 
pitched-fascine, s. [Fascrne.] 


pitched-field, s. A pitched battle. 

« c ad little ch inst 

wot a es say, aie chap anne 

pitched-work, s. 

Masonry: Workin rubble in which the 
blocks are pitched or tossed into place with a 
certain degree of regularity, so as to bind one 
another in place. It is used in the facing or 
upper courses of breakwaters, the slopes of 
jetties, and on similar maritime constructions, 


pitgh’-ér (1), s. (Eng. pitch (2), v. 5 -er.] 
1, One who pitches or throws ; a thrower. 
2. A pointed instrument for piercing the 
ground, (Mortimer: Husbandry. 


pitch’-ér (2),* pich-er, * pych-er, * pytch- 
er, s. [O. Fr. picher, pichier, from Low Lat. 
picarium, bicarium = a goblet, a beaker, from 
Gr. Bixos (bikos) = an earthen wine-vessel ; cf. 
Sp. & Port. pichel =a tankard; O, Ital. 
pecchero, bicchiere =a beaker.) 


t. *pighte, 
[A weakened 
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1, Ord, one: An earthen vessel, with @ 
spout, for holding liquids ; a water-jug or jar 
with ears, 

2. Bot.: A fistular green body occupyi 
the place and performing the functions rhea | 
leaf, and closed at its extremity by an oper- 
culum. It is the modification of a gland at 
the extremity of the midrib, It characterizes 
the Pitcher-plant (q.v.). 


‘| Pitchers have ears: A proverbial saying, 
warning or cautioning one that there may be 
listeners to overhear, Little pitchers have long 
ears signifies that children are sharp to hear 
and notice what is said, 

“ Pitchers have ears, and I have many servants.” 

‘kesp.. Taming of the Shrew, iv. & 

pitcher-leaf, s. 

Bot. : Nepenthes Phyllamphora, from China. 


* pitcher-money, s. Money given 
the swain to his = anions to coe the 
privilege of visiting his sweetheart at all 
times without let or hindrance. The custom 
still lingers in the West Riding. (Notes 
& Queries, Sept. 17, 1859, p. 239.) 

pitcher-plant, s. 

Botany : 

1, Nepenthes distillatoria, the best known of 
the genus. The specific name refers to the fact 
that the pitcher contains water. The leaver 
are oblong, terminating above in a pitcher 
a (2), 2], the flowers greenish-yellow. 

t is a native of Ceylon, and was introduced 
into English greenhouses in 1789. It is now 
common in greenhouses. 

2. Any plant with a pitcher-like appendage, 
as Utricularia, Sarracenia, Darlingtonia, an 
Cephalotus follicularis. 

3. (Pl.) The order Nepenthacez, 


pitcher-shaped, a. 

Bot.: Nearly campanulate but more con- 
tracted at the orifice, with an erect limb, as 
the corolla of Vaccinium Myrtillus ; urceolate. 


pitch’-fork, s. (Eng. pitch (2), s., and fork.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, A farm-yard fork used in lifting or pitch- 
ing hay, sheaves of corn, &c. 
2. A tuning-fork. 
II, Bot.: The same as Bivens. (American.) 
“Bidens or pitchforks, as the boys call them.”— 
Burroughs ; Pepacton, p. 282. 
pitch’-fork, v.t. [Pircaror, s.] 
1, Lit.: To throw or lift with a pitchfork. 
2. Fig. : To throw carelessly, to put suddenly 
into a position, without regard to fitness: as, 
To pitchfork a person into an office. 


pitch’-i-néss, s. (Eng. pitchy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being pitchy; blackness, 
darkness. 


pitch’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Prrcu (2), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of throwing or casting; a cast, a 
pitch. 

2. The rough paving of a street with blocks 
- see, as opposed to pavement with smooth 
slabs, 


“ Aberdeen ite... prepared for paving, or, as it 
is often called, pitching."—Mayhew: London Labour, 
il, 204, 


Ii. Hydraul.-eng.: A facing of dry stone 
laid upon a bank to prevent the wear by 
waves or currents, 

* pitching-pence, s.pl. Money, ordi- 
narily a penny, ar for the privilege of pitch- 
ing or setting down every bag of corn or pack 
of goods ina fair or market, 


pitching-piece, s. 

Carp.: The piece against which rest the 
upper ends of the carriage ; pieces, notched 
boards or rough-strings, supporting the steps 
of astair. An apron-piece, 


pitching sien: s. A variety of Cornish 
granite used for paving. 

pitching-tool, s. 

1, Watchmaking: A tool used in placing 
wheels between the plates of a watch. 

2. Mining: A kind of pick used in com 
mencing a hole. 


this ; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, ic.= bel, del 
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* pitch'-két-tled (tled as eld), «. [Etym. 
of first element doubtful; for second, cf, Scoteh 
kittled = puzzled.) Puzzled, bewildered. 


“ Fe was as thoroughly pitchkettled as any gentle- 
man calling himself, honourable well could be."— 
Mortimer Collins : Blacksmith & Scholar, iii, 92. 


pitch’-pipe, s. (Eng. pitch (2), s., and pipe.) 
Music: A wooden or metal pipe used for 
giving the pitch ; by means of a sliding stopper 
a wooden pipe can be made to give any note 
within an octave ; small metal pipes contain- 
ing a free-reed can be adjusted to any sound 
in an octave by means of a moveable curve, 
adjusting the length of the reed. 


piteh’-stone, s. (Eng. pitch (1), s., and stone ; 
Fr. pierre de poix; Ger. pechstein.] 

Petrol, : A vitreous rock of pitch-like lustre 
and imperfect conchoidal fracture ; brittle. 
Analyses indicate thatitis probably a vitreous 
form of quartz-felsite, or of trachyte. Some- 
times porphyritic by the crystallization of 
felspars or of quartz. Also’ spherulitic, the 
spherules being sometimes of large’ size, and 
presenting a fibro-radial structure, the resnlt 
of a partial devitrification. Frequently en- 
closes microliths, which in some of the pitch- 
stones of the island of Arran are grouped in 
stellate and frond-like forms. Colour, mostly 
blackish-green or dark olive-green. 


pitchstone-felsite, s. 

Petrol.:; A: rock intermediate between the 
semivitreous pitechstones and the eryptocrys- 
talline felsites, and found associated with the 
former, notably near Dresden. 


pitchstone-porphyry, s. 

Petrol. : A pitchstone (q.v.) in which quartz 
and felspar have crystallized out in indivi- 
duals during the process of cooling. 


pitch’-u-rim, s. [PicHurt.] 


pitch’-¥, a. [Eng, pitch (1), 8.5 -y.] 
1, Of the nature of or resembling pitch. 


2. Smeared or covered with pitch. 


“The sides convulsive ®.. 
Yawn'd their pitchy seams.” 
Falconer : Shipwreck, iii. 


8. Black, dark, dismal, pitch-dark. (Blackie: 
Lays of the Highlands, p. 9.) 


pitchy copper-ore, s. [CurysocoL.a.] 


pitchy iron-ore, s. 
NOSIDERITE.] 


pit’-coal, s. [Eng. pit and coal.] Coal dug 
out of pits or mines; mineral coal. 

pit’-é-_ois, * pit-ous, * pit-ouse, *pyt-os 
a. [0O. Fr. piteus Er. piteus), from Low Lat. 
pietosus = merciful, from Lat. pietas = piety, 
mercy; Ital. pietoso, piatoso; Sp. & Ports 
piadoso.] 

1. Exciting or causing pity, sorrow, or sym- 
pathy; sad, lamentable, mournful, moving 
pity or compassion. 

“So sweet was Harold's piteous lay.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi, 25. 

* 2. Feeling pity, compassion, or sympathy ; 
compassionate. 


“Of nature curteise, piteous, and of a free and 
liberall herte.”"—Sir 7. Elyot: Governour, bk. i., ch. vi, 


* 3. Pious, devout, religious. 


“For the Lord can delyuere pitouse 8) men fro 
temtacioun.”— Wycliffe: 2 Peter ii. (ptes) 


*4, Mean, paltry, pitiful, poor. 
“Th, d 
The serpent’s head : Fe rset toed 
Ye -B-otis-1y. Milton: P, L., X. 1,032. 
pit’-e-ous-ly, * pit-e-ous-li, * pit-ous- 
ly, * pyt-os-lyche, adv. (Eng. piteous; -ly.] 
1, In a piteous manner; miserably ; so as 
to excite pity or compassion ; pitiably. 
* 2. Piously, devoutly, religiously. 
“Lh reli and justli i 
ws He me Ms es ‘ os be and piteousli [pié] in this 
pit'-é-oiis-néss, s, [Eng. piteous; ~-ness.] 
The quality or state of being piteous; sad- 
ness, pitiableness, 


pit’-fall, * pitt-falle, s. (Eng. pit, and full.] 
1. Lit.: A pit dug and slightly covered, into 
which animals or men fall unexpectedly. 


“Poor bird, thou ’dst never fear the net, nor lime, 
The pitfall, nor the gin.” Shakesp.: Macbeth, iv. 2. 


2. Fig.: A trap of any kind. 


* pitfall, v.t. [Pitraut, s.] To lead into a 
pitfall ; to entrap, to ensnare. 


“Full of cranks and contradictions and pitfalling 


dispenses.”— Milton : Doctrine of Divorce, 


* x A 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill ; try, 


(Pirticire, Stiip- | 
/ 


fi 


pitchkettled—pitifully 


*pyth, *pythe, s [A.8. 


Y ¢ * 
pith, * pithe, Dut. pitte ; 


pidha, cogn. with Dut. pit; O. 
Low Ger. peddill = pith.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as IL, _ 

(2)"Marrow. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Essence, chief part, quintessence ; essen- 
tial point or matter. 


“You mark'd not what's the pith of all.” 
Shakesp.. Taming of the Shrew, 1. 1. 


(2) Strefigth, force, might. 


“Your strength exerce, and pythis schaw.” 
G. Douglas : Virgil; dineid, p. 258. 


{ Still in use in Scotland in this sense. 

(3) Energy, cogency ; concentration, close- 
ness and vigour of thought and style. 

* (4) Weight, moment, importance. 


“Enterprises of great pith and moment.” 
aa . Snakesp. + Hamlet, tii. L 


II. Bot. : A cellular and more or less spongy 
substance occupying the centre of a stem or 
shoot, but not of a root; medulla. 


pith-tree, s. 

Bot. : Herminiera elaphrozylon. The light 
tops are used by the Egyptians to float them 
across the Nile. 


pith, v.t.- (Piru, s.] To sever the spinal cord 
of: as, To pith a frog. 


| pit’-héad, s. [Eng. pit, and head.] The sur- 


face of the ground at the mouth of a pit or 
mine. 


“To riddle the coal before sending it to the pithead.” 
—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 3, 1885. 


pith-éc-4n’-thro-pi, s. pl. [Gr. midyxos 
(pithékos) = an ape, and av@pwmos (anthropos) 
= aman.) 
Biol. : Ape-men ; ape-like men ; the twenty- 
first stage in Haeckel’s scheme of evolution, 
connecting the Anthropoid Apes with Man. 


“These Ape-like men, or Pithecanthropi, very prob- 
ably existed towards the end of the Tertiary period. 
They originated out of the Man-like Apes, or Anthro- 
poides, by becoming completely habituated to an 
upright walk, and by the corresponding stronger 
differentiation of both pairs of legs. The fore-hand 
of the Anthropoides became the human hand, their 
hinder hand became a foot for walking... They did 
not possess the real and chief characteristic of man, 
namely, the articulate human langnage of words, the 
corresponding development of a higher consciousness, 
and the formation of ideas."—Haeckel : Hist. Creation 
(Eng. ed.), ii, 298. 


i-thé’-ci-a, s. [PirHzcus.] 

Zool.: Saki (q.v.); a genus of Pitheciine 
(q.v.), with the characters of the sub-family, 
but having the tail long. There are seven 
species, from the equatorial forests of South 
America. ‘In the rounded contour of the 
frontal region, Pithecia presents great re- 
semblance to man.” (Mivart.) 


pi-thé-ci-i-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pitheci(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -inw.] 

Zool.: A sub-family of Cebide. [Piary- 
RHINA.] M. 3, incisors inclined outwards; tail 
never prehensile. Two genera, Pithecia and 
Brachyurus. 


pi-the’-coid, a. [Gr. ri@nxos (pithékos) = an 
ape, and eiéos (e¢idos) = form, appearance. ] 
Zool. : Of or belonging to the genus Pithecus 
(q.v.), or the higher Apes, 


pithecoid-theory, s. 
Biol.: The theory that man has evolved 


from the lower animals ; the Darwinian theory. 
(Haeckel. 


pi-thé-cd-10'-bi-tim, s. (Gr. m/@nxos (pitha- 
kos)= an ape, 2 monkey, and Aofds (lobos) = 
a lobe.] 

Bot.: A genus of Acaciex. Pithecolobiwm 
gummiferum, a native of Brazil, yields a gum 
resembling gum senegal. P. Suman, a native 
of Jamaica, and P. dulce, a native of Mexico, 
have been introduced into India, and are 
extensively planted as ornamental trees of 
rapid growth. The former exudes a clear 
yellow gum. The pulp of the latter is edible; 
the tree also furnishes an oil. A decoction of 
the leaves of P. bigeminum, an Indian tree, 
is given in the Hast against leprosy and for 
the development of the hair. P. lobatum, 
from Pegu and Tenasserim, exudes a black 
gum. 


+ pi-the’-cits, s. pl. [Lat., from Gr. mi@qnos 
(pithécus) = an ape.] 


Zool. : A synonym of Simia (q.v.). 
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* pith'-ful, * pith’-full, a. (Eng. pith 
Pulldy] Wall at pith; pithy. (Browne: Bri- 
tennia’s Past., ii. 4.) : 


pith’-3-ly, adv. [Eng. pithy; -ly.] Ina pithy 
manner ; with concentrated force, energy, or 
cogency ; with sententious brevity. 


“The quenes maiestie. . . answered to him meruey- 
lous pithily."—Fabyan: Queen Elizabeth (an. 1559). 


pith’-i-néss, s. [Eng. pithy; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being pithy ; concentrated. 
force, energy, or cogency ; sententious brevity. 


“His pithinesse in uttering. ”"—Spenser: Lpist. to Mais. 
ter Hurvey. 


* pith’-léss, a. [Eng. pith ; -less.]J 
1. Destitute of strength ; weak; wanting 
strength ; feeble. 


“Some dotard in his pithZess years.” 
ae Fares : Duke of Guise, i. % 


2. Wanting in energy, force, or cogency. 


pit'-hole, s. (Eng. pit, and hole.) A small 
hollow or depression in the flesh caused by a. 
pustule of smallpox. 


“To keep her face from pitholes.”—Beaum. & Flet. © 
Fair Maid of the Inn, ii. 1. 


* pith’-sdme, a. [Eng. pith ; -some.] Strong, 
robust. 


“Reside her pithsome health and vigour.”—Black-- 
more: Clara Vaughan, ch, |xii. 


pith’-y, * pith-ie, * pyth-thy, a. [Eng- 

pith ; -y-) 

I. Lit. : Consistingof, containing, orabound-- 
ing with pith. 

“And th’ elder's pithy stem.” 

Il. Figuratively: 

* 1. Strong, powerful. 

“The pithie persuasions of my frendes.”—Robinsont 

Trans. More's Utopia, p. 19. 

2. Forcible, energetic ; having concentrated: 

force and energy ; sententious. 


“In the concise and pithy stile of his narration.” — 
Eustace ; Italy, vol. iv. (Diss.) 


3. Using energeticand sententious language : 
as, a pithy writer. 


pit/-i-_a-ble, * pit-y-a-ble, a. [Fr. pitoy- 
able.| Deserving of or exciting pity; to be- 
pitied ; piteous, miserable, sad, lamentable. 

“A pining at once pitiable and Iudicrous.”—Ma- 

caulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

pit’-i-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. pitiable; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being pitiable ; piteous-- 
ness. 


Philips: Cider. 


y 


pit’-i-a-bly, adv. [Eng. pitiab(le); -ly.) In: 
a pitiable manner or degree ; piteously ; so as. 
to excite pity or compassion. 


pit’-ied, pa. par. ora. [Prry, v.] 


* pit’-ied-ly, * pit-tied-ly, adv, [Eng. 
pitied ; -ly.) Pitiably, lamentably, piteously. 


‘He is properly and pittiedly to be counted alone.”—~- 
Feltham: Resolves, pt. ii., res, 69. 


pit’-i-ér, s. [Eng. pity; -er.] One who pities: 
or compassionates, 


pit'-1-ful, * pit-i-full, a. [Eng. pity; -ful().} 

1. Full of pity, tender-hearted, compassion-- 
ate, tender, kind, 

“Be pitiful, dread lord, and grant it then.” 
Shakesp. : Richard ITTI., i. 3 
2. Exciting feelings of pity or compassion 3 
pitiable, sad, lamentable; to be pitied, piteous. 
“Tis strange,’ observed the Solitary, ‘strange 
It seems, and scarcely less than pitiful." 
Wordsworth: Exeursion, vi. 

3. To be pitied for its smallness, meanness, 
or insignificance; paltry, mean, insignificant,. 
contemptible. 

“T sh ‘. m 2 é 

Wier be a pitiful lady !"—Shakesp.: Merry 

* pitiful-hearted, a. Compassionate, 
tender-hearted, (Shakesp,: 1 Henry IV., ii. 4.) 

pit-i-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. pitiful; -ly.] 

1, In a pitiful or pitying manner ; with pity” 
or compassion, 

“As you are great, be pitifully good.” 
Shakesp. : Timon, iii. §. 

_*2,. In apitiable manner, wretchedly, sadly, 
piteously ; in @ way or degree to excite pity: 
or compassion. 

“309 th Ce : * 

Prone beat them pitifully."—Bunyan: Pilgrim's: 

3. Contemptibly, paltrily. 

“Those men, who give themselvesairs of bravery on. 


reflecting upon the last scenes of others, may behav 
the, ree: pitifully in their own.’ Richardson e 


pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, pdt, 


Syrian, %, e=6é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


pit'-1-fiil-néss, s. (En - pitiful; ~ness.] Th 
ey or state of ines tiful. ” ro 

“ ' 
me sauour in conquering, and pitifulness in 


— * pit-ti-lesse, a. [Eng. pity; 


1. Destitute of pity; unmoved by feelings 
of pity or compassion ; merciless, unfeeling, 
hard - hearted, applied both to persons and 
things. (Longfellow: Building of the Ship.) 

T ra ee (Davies: Wittes Pilgrimage, 


pit’-i-léss-ly, adv. g. pitiless; -ly.) In 
a pitiless manner, without pity, mercilessly. 


pit’-i-léss-néss, s. [Eng. less; ~ness, 
pe quality or state of re ar ome. 
ness, 


pit-ka-rindite, s. [After Pitkarand(a), 
Finland, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : An altered pyroxene (q.v.). Oecurs 
in leek-green crystals, with fibrous structure. 
Analyses are discordant. 


pit-man, s. [Eng. pit, and man.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who works in a mine or 
pit, as in coal-mining, sawing timber, &c. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mach. : The rod which connects a rotary 
with a reciprocating object, as that which 
couples a crank with a saw-gate, or a steam- 
piston with its crank-shaft. So called from 
the lower man of a pair who worked ina pit 
at the lower end of the saw. 

2. Mining: The man in charge of the drain- 
age-pumps in a pit or shaft. 


pi-to, s. [Cf Sp. =a whistle, a wood- 
ker, an Indian bug.] A kind of beer made 
m the fermented seeds of the maize. 


Pi’-tot (final ¢ silent), s. [From the inventor 
of the tube.] (See compound.) 


Pitot’s tube, s. 

Hydraulics; An instrument designed to 
measure the velocity of running water. It 
consists of a tube bent below, the curved 
portion being placed under water and a 
graduated scale to note how high the water 
rises in the tube. 


*pit-ous, a. [Prreovs.] 
* pit-ous-ly, adv. [Prreovsty.] 

i- in ‘od. Lat, d Eng. 
P ee 98 (M pitoy(a), and Eng 


Chem.: Peretti’s name for analkaloid which 
he obtained from China pitoya, It has a 
slightly bitter taste, is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether, melts at 100°, and at a 
higher temperature volatilizes in very bitter 
vapours, which condense in prismatic crystals. 
It is said to be a febrifuge. 


it/pin, s. [Native word.] A large flat- 
hotlowed canoe, used for the navigation of 
rivers and lagoons in Central America. 


tt’ adv, (A reduplication of pat.] Pita- 
lar les.) 


Jonson ; King Char 


pit-ta, s. [(Latinised by Vieillot in 1816, from 
Telegu pitta =a small bird.} 

Ornith.: The sole genus of the family 
Pittide. About fifty species have been de- 
scribed. They are birds of brilliant and 
strongly contrasted plumage, varying in size 
from that of a jay to that of a lark, of terres- 
trial habit, with feeble power of flight. In 
many of the forms there is little or no ex- 
ternal difference between the sexes. Prof. 
Newton considers them ‘survivors of a some- 
what ancient and lower type of Passerines.” 


it’-ta-cal, s. [Att. Gr. rirra (pitta) = pitch, 
-. xadds (kalos) = beautiful.) 

Chem. : A blue substance, with a bronze-like 
lustre, of unknown composition, discovered 
by Reichenbach, in the oil abe apes by the 
distillation of wood-tar. It basic charac- 
ters, is tasteless, inodorous, insoluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, and is not volatile 
without decomposition. Its acid solutions 
are reddish, but when diffused in water it has 
a greenish tint. 


ie *pit-ance, *pit-aunce, 
Pipyt ance, 8 Pe pitance, a word of doubt- 
origin; cf. Sp. pitanza = a pittance, a 


salary ; Ital. pietanza =a pittance, a portion; 
Low Lat. pictantia=a pittance, a monk's 


; pout, jéwl ; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
pers A vk -tion, -aion = shiin ; -fion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, 


pitifulness—pity 


allowance, from picta, the name of a small 
coin issued by the Counts of Poitiers (moneta 
comitum Pictavensium), ] 

“1. An allowance of food given to monks in 
& monastery. 

2. An allowance of food bestowed in charity ; 
a charitable gift, a dole, 


“They have beene allowed only a 


re pitte: f 
oC ale." —Prynne : Treachery & Bey pei 


loyalty, pt. il., 


3. A small or poor livelihood. 


“Th “a 
By spinning hemp, a oie or herself.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk, 4, 


4, A very small portion allowed, assigned, 
or earned, 
*5. A very small portion or quantity. 
ene U pescance of jparning, they received at the 
*pit’-tan-cér, * pit-taun-ceere, s. [0. 
Fr. pitancier, from Low Lat. pitanciaria, pit- 
anciarius.] The officer in a nome who 
distributed the pittance or allowance of food ; 
& manciple, 


pitt-Asphilt, s. (Gr. ri itta) = piteh 

and Eng. asphalt.] : PEN re 

Min,: The same as Pirrotrum and As- 
PHALTUM (q.V.). 


pit’-téd, pa. par. ora. [Pit (1), v.) 
1. Ord. Lang. : Marked with little hollows ; 
as, pitted with smallpox. 
2. Bot.: Having numerous small shallow 
depressions: or excavations, as the seed of 
Passiflora. 


pitted-canal, s. [Porr-cana..] 


pitted-cells, s. pi. 
BSot,: Cells with pits. [TRACHEIDEs.] 


pitted-deposits, s. pl. 

Bot. : Deposits or layers over the whole sur- 
face of a cell which have in them orifices 
reaching down to the primary membrane, so 
as to constitute pits inside the cell. They 
oecur in wood or liber cells, the, pith, bark, 
and cells of the parenchyma of leaves. Called 
also porous deposits. 


pitted-tissue, s. 

Bot.: A series of large pitted tubes, occur- 
ring in most woods, except that of the Coni- 
fere. Sometimes called bothrenchyma, but 
the latter designation is not sufficiently 
specific. Bordered pits (pits surrounded by 

- a broad rim) occur in Coniférz, and in the 
walls of the pitted ducts of Dicotyledons, 


* pit’-tér, v.i. &t. [A variant of patter (q.v.).] 
A. intrans.: To murmur, to patter, to 
make 2, gentle noise. 


“When hia pittering streams are low and thin.” 
Greene; English Parnassus. 


B. Trans.: To fritter away, to waste by 
degrees for no purpose, 


“ A force should be concentrated,instead of pitterin 
it away in dribblets."—Sombay Telegraph, Feb. 9, 1859. 


pit-ti-cite, s. (Gr. mrrigw (pittizd) = pitch- 
like ; suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. pittizit.] 

Min, : Av amorphous mineral, found in old 
mines in Saxony. Hardness, 2 to 8; sp. gr. 
2°2 to 2°5; lustre, vitreous ; colour, yellowish, 
bldod-red, brown; translucent to opaque. 
Analyses vary, but the composition appears to 
be a hydrous arsenate, with a sulphate of 
sesquioxide of iron. 


pit’-ti-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pitta); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 

Ornith. : Old-World Ant-Thrushes, a family 
of Mesomyodi, or Songless Birds, closely allied 
to the Pteroptochide (q.v.). There are four 
genera: Pitta, Eucichla, Hydrornis, and Mel- 
ampitta. Most abundant in the Malay Penin- 
sula, attaining their maximum of beauty and 
yariety in Borneo and Sumatra, whence they 
diminish in numbers in every direction, 


* pit’-ti-king, interj. [See def.] A diminu- 
ve of pity, used (in conjunction with ’ods = 
God's) as an exclamation. 
oy tl » 
Oe ne Symtelia 2 
Xt’-tin-ite, s. [Gr. mirrivos (pittinos) = of or 
ey pitch ; suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. pittinerz.] 


Min. : The same as ELIASITE (q.V.). 


* pit’-tite, s. [Eng. pit; -ite.) A frequenter 
of the pits of theatres ; one seated in the pit, 
‘gods’ lery f in the 
az} fois po - om ‘the pittites.”-—-Daily 
Telegraph, Deo, 28, 1885. 
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pit’-ti-zite, s. [Pirricrre.] 


* pit’-tle-p&t-tle, v.t. [An imitative word.} 
‘o talk unmeaningly ; to chatter. 
“Wh 7 
Latimer? Worka' L Sonoran hiss od Panta 
pit-to’-li-tim, s. (Gr. irra = pite'! 
and Lat, ole = oil.) Sete shih, 
Min. : Dana adopts this name for a group of 
hydrocarbons, which have the common for- 
mula, CnHan = carbon, 85°71; hydrogen, 
14°29=100. Sp. gr. 0°75 to 0'84. They are 
liqnids, and are contained in all free-flowin 
troleums. C, M. Warren has acamied 
our species as native : (1) Deeatylene (Ruty- 
lene), formula, CyoHo9; (2) Endecatylene 
Piarpery lens), formula, Cy, ; (3) Dodecaty- 
ene (Laurylene), formula, & Hog; (4) De- 
catritylene (Cocinylene), formula, Cy3H 99. 


pit-s6-apbr-di-98-00, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pitto- 
spor(um); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acere.) 

Bot. : Pittosporads ; an order of Hypogyn- 
ous Exogens, alliance Berberales, ‘rees or 
shrubs with single, alternate, exstipulate, 
entire, or serrated leaves, and axillary or ter- 
minal flowers, Sepals and petals each four or 
five, generally free ; stamens five; ovary single 
two or more celled; style one; stigmas equa 
in number to the placentas; fruit capsular 
or berried, many seeded. Chiefly Australian 
plants, but also found in China, Japan, Africa, 
&c. Known genera twelve, species seventy- 
eight, (Lindley,) 


pit’-to-spor-Ad, s. [Pitrosporace#z.] 
Bot. (Pl.): Lindley’s English name for the 
order Pittosporaces. 
pit-tos’-por-iim, s. [Att. Gr. rirra (pitta) = 
itch, and omdpos (sporos) = a seed ; so named 
ecause the seeds are covered with a resinous 
pulp.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of the Pittosporacex. 
Natives of Australia, New Zealand, China, 
Japan, &c. More than twenty species have 
been introduced into our conservatories. The 
ae of Pittosporum Tobira has a resinous 
smell, 


pi-ti’-i-ta, s, [{Lat.] Phlegm, mucus, 


pi-tu’-itar-y, a. ([Lat. pitwita = phlegmy 
Containing mucus. 
pituitary-body, *pituitary-gland,s. 
Anat.; A small reddish-gray mass divided 
into an anterior and a posterior lobe, and oc- 
cupying the sella turcica of the sphenoid bone, 
Formerly called the pituitary-gland, from the 
erroneous belief that it discharged mucus 
into the nostrils. ' 


pituitary-fossa, s. 
Anat.: A deep pit enclosing the pituitary 
body. Called also the Sella turcica, 


pituitary-membrane, s. 
Anat. : A membrane lining the cavities of the 
nose. Called also the Schneiderian membrane. 


* pit/-u-ite, s. [Fr., from Lat. pitwith.] 
Phlegm, mucus, (Arbuthnot: On Aliments, 
ch. vi.) 

{-ti'-1-totis, «. [Fr. pitwiteur; Lat. pitut- 
er enh St = pilegia ; Sp. ie Ital. 

pituitoso.) Consisting of or resembling mu- 

cus; full of mucus; discharging mueus. 

_sfaaan pound thgteeg endear amore 
pi-tiis, ». (Gr. wirvs (pitus) =a pine tree.] 
Paleobot.: A genus of Conifere. Two are 

from the Carboniferous rocks of Berwickshire, 

[Prrys.] 

it'-¥, * pit-e, * pit-ee, *pyt-e, s. [0. 

, gl iar ter Pnitié), “nea tak pietatee, 
accus. of pietas = piety (q.Vv.). 

*1, Piety, religion, devoutness, godliness. 
“What maner men behoueth it you to be in hooll 
liuynges and pitees (pietatibus|"— Wycliffe : 2 Peter iii. 
2, A feeling for the sufferings or distress of 
another; compassion, commiseration, sym- 
pathy, fellow-feeling. 
“ Pity succeeded to aversion.”"— Macaulay; Hist, 
Enq., ch, xiii. 
8. A cause, ground, or subject for pity; a 
cause of grief or regret. 


“Tt is a pity that we are not as fond of some other 
ae a soldier's business.”—Macaulay : Mist, Eng., 
ch, xiv. 


{ In this sense the word may have a plural 
as, It is a thousand pities he did not do so. 


*4, A call or prayer for pity. (Beawm. & Flet.} 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, -Ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= kel, del. 
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pit-y, v.t. & 7%. (Fr. pitoyer.) (Pity, 8.) 
A, Transitive: 
1, To fee) pity or compassion for or towards ; 
to grieve for; to sympathize with ; to com- 
miserate, to compassionate. 


“ We often those who have no pity upon them- 
SN sete Das the Passions, vol. i., ch. ii., § 3. 


*2. To excite pity or compassion in; to 
move to pity. (Used impersonally.) 


“It would pity a man’s heart to hear that 1 hear of 
the state of Ca.ubridge.”"—Latimer. 


B. Intrans.: To feel or show pity ; to be 
compassionate. (Pope: Homer; Iviad v. 689.) 


pit’-y-ing, pr. par. ora, [Prty, v.] 


pit-y-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. pitying; -ly.] In 
a pitying or compassionate manner ; with 
pity or compassion ; compassionately. 


pit-y-ri’-a-sis, s. (Gr. erupiacrs (piturtasis), 
from métupoy (pitwron) = bran.) 
Pathol.: A genus of skin diseases, order 
Squame. [DANDRIFF.] 


{t’-¥-roid, a. (Gr. rirvpov (pituron) = bran 
x ee pes (eidos) = appearance.] Resembling 
bran; bran-like. 


pi-tys, s. (Gr. zirvs (pitus) =a pine-tree.] 
Paleobot.: A genus of Conifer, with many 
species, from the Tertiary lignite. 


pia, adv. [Ital., from Lat. plus.) i 

Music: More ; a word prefixed to another to 

intensify or strengthen its meaning: as, pit 
allegro = faster, pit forte = louder, &c. 


pi-w-ma, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Fabric: A mixed fabric of light texture used 
for men’s coats. (Simmonds.) 


piv-ot, s. [Fr., from Ital. piva =a pipe, from 
Low Lat. pipa =a pipe (q.v.) ; Ital. pivolo = 
& peg or pin.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 


“When a man dances on the rope, the body is a 
‘weight balanced on its feet, as upon two pivots.”"—Dry- 
den: Dufresnoy. 


2. Fig.: That on which any important 
matter turns or depends ; a turning-point. 

Il. Technically: 

1, Machinery: 

() A short shaft or pintle on which a body 
oscillates or revolves. 

(2) A bearing-pin of a small shaft. 

2. Mil.: The same as Pivot-mMan (q.v.). 

3. Watchmaking : A journal at the end of an 
arbor. 


Ppivot-bolt, s. 

Ordn.: The axis of horizontal oscillation. A 
traversing platform passing through the pivot 
transom and the front sleeper of the platform, 


pivot- bridge, s. One form of swing- 
bridge, which moves on a vertical pivot 
beneath its mid-length. 


pivot-gearing, s. 

Gearing : Cog-wheels so arranged that the 
axis of the driver may be shifted, to allow the 
machine to be set in any direction from 
the power. 


pivot-gun, s. 

Ordn. : A gun mounted on a carrfage which 
may be revolved so as to sweep all points of 
the compass. Usually employed on ship- 
board, but sometimes in fortifications. 


pivot-man, s. 

Mil.: The officer or man on the flank of a 
tine of, soldiers on whom the rest of the line 
wheels. 


pivot-tooth, s. 

Dental: An artificial crown attached to the 
root of a natural tooth, a pin occupying the 
nerve-canal, 

pivot-transom, s. 

Ordn. : The front member of the chassis. 


piv’-ot-al, a. [Eng. pivot; -al.] Pertaining 
to or of the nature of a pivot; constituting 
that on which anything turns. 


od Christianity itself stands at a 
centuries.”—Scribner’s Magazine, May, 1880, p. 106. 


pi-war’-rie, s. [S. Amer. Ind.] A sharp, 


disagreeable, intoxicating beverage prepared 
by the natives of South America front Caucavte 


votal point in the 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh, 86n; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, ex, 


pity—place 


pix, s. (Pyx,s.] 

pix, v.t. (Pyx, v.] 

pix’-¥,s. (Prob. for pucksy, from puck (4.v.).) 
A fairy, an elf. 


“Tf Inspiration should her aid refuse 


To him who takes a pizy for a muse,” 


Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 
pixy-led, a. Led by fairies, bewildered. 
“ Thee pizy-led in Popish piety.” 

. A Rae Divine Gtimpses, p. 78. 
pixy-ring, s. A fairy-ring or circle. 


pixy-seat, s. One of the entangled knots 
in horses’ manes. 


pixy-stool, s. 
Chantarellus cibarius. 


* pize, s. (Porsz.] An annoying or awkward 
circumstance ; a nuisance; often used inter- 
jectionally. 


pizz-i-ca’-to (zz as ts), adv. [Ital.] 

Music (Lit. = pinched) : A direction to play- 
ers on bowed instruments to produce the tone 
by plucking the string with the finger, instead 
of using the bow. 


piz’-zle, s. [A dimin., from piss (q.v.).] The 
male organ of generation ; the penis. 


plaic-a-bil’-i-ty, pla-ca-bil’-i-ty, s. (Lat. 
placabilitas, from placabilis = placable (q.v.) ; 
Fr, placabilité.} The quality or state of being 
placable ; placableness. 


“ Placability is no lyttell parte of benignitie.”— 
Elyot : Governour, bk. ii., ch. vi. 


plic’-a-ble, pla-ca-ble, a. [Lat. placa- 
bilis, from placo = to appease; Fr. placable ; 
Ital. placabile ; Sp. placable.] Capable of being 
appeased ; ready or willing to be appeased ; 
willing to forgive or condone. 
“*Methought I saw him placable and mild, 
Bending his ear.” Milton: P. L., xi. 151. 
*plic-a-ble-néss, * pla’-ca-ble-néss, s. 
(Eng. placable ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being placable ; placability. 
® God's placableness and reconcilableness to sinners.” 
—Cudworth : Sermons, 4, 


» Ds 


A toadstool; specif., 


la-cad, s. [Dut. plakaat =a placard (q.v.).} 
A public proclamation. (Burns: A Fragment.) 


plac-ard, pla-card’, *pla-cart, *pla- 
gard, plack-ard, s. (Fr. placard, plaquard, 
from plaque=a bar of metal; Dut. plak = 
a ferule, a slice; O. Dut. plack = a slice, 
plakken = to glue or paste; Fr. plaquer = to 
parget, to stick or paste on.] 

*}, A license or permission. 

“Others are ot the contrary opinion, and that Chris- 
tianity gives us a placard to use these sports,”— 
Fuller: Holy State, bk. iii., ch. xiii. 

*2. A public proclamation or manifesto 

issued by authority. 

“* All placarts or edicts are published in his name.” 
—Howell: Letters, bk. i., § ii., let. 15. 

3. A written or printed paper or bill posted 
up in a public place; a poster. 

“The flaring pone and placards of many hues had 
lost their novelty.”— Daily Telegraph, Oct. 5, 1885. 

*4, A stomacher frequently adorned with 

jewels, worn both by men and women. 

“The two placardes of the same curiously graven 
andconningly costed."—Hall: Henry IV., fol. 12. 

*5, An extra plate upon the lower portion 

of the breastplate or backplate. 


plac’-ard, plai-card’, ¥.t. [Puacarp.] 
1. To post placards or bills on; to cover 
with placards. ~ 


“Paris is, at the present moment, placarded with 
bills of every hue.”—Daily Chronicle, Oct. 3, 1885. 
2. To announce or give notice of by placards 
or posters. 


*plac-ate, v.t. [Lat. placatus, pa. par. of 
placo= to appease.] To appease, to pacify, 
to conciliate. 

“Strephon speaks of trying to placate the Lord 


Chancellor by playing songs of Arcadie in court.”"— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 27, 1882. 


*pla-ca’-tion, s. (Lat. placatio, from placa- 
tus, pa. par. of placo=to appease.] The act 
of appeasing, pacifying, or conciliating; pro- 
pitiation. 

“They were the first that insti 
plaaition == Puseanene Eng. Poets a = 
{| Puttenham ranked the word among those 
quite recently introduced into the language, 
and commended it, 


place, s. [Fr., from Lat. platea = a broad way 
in’a city, a courtyard, from Gr. mAareta 


lateia) =a broad way, a street; orig. fem. 
9 sy fire (platus) = flat, wide ; cf, Lith. 
platus = broad ; Sansc. prithus = large, great; 
Ger. platz; Sw. plats; Dut. plaats; Dan. 
plads ; Sp. plaza; Port. praga ; Ital. piazza.] 
(P1azza.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A broad way or street in'a city ; 8 court 
yard. 

q Itis frequently applied, with a distinctive 
name prefixed, toa street or terrace of houses = 
as, Waterloo Place. ‘ 

2. A particular portion of space, considered 


“as separate and distinct from the rest of 


space ; @ particular locality, spot, or site 5 
position. (Milton: P. L., i. 253.) 
3. Locality, local relation. 


“ Place is the relation of distance betwixt any 
thing, and any two or more points considered as keep- 
ing the game distance one with another; and so as 
at rest.”—-Locke. 

*4, Space in general, 


“ All bodies are confined within some place } 
But she all place within herself confines.’ 
Davies: Immort. of the Souk. 


*5, Local existence. (Revelation xx. 11.) 
6. In more specialized meanings : 


(1) A residence, an abode, especially a 
stately or grand one. (Chaucer: C. T., 612.) 
(2) A town, a village. 

(3) A fort, a stronghold, a fortified post. 

7. Station in life, calling, occupation, con- 
dition. 

“God would give them, in their several places and 
callings, all spiritual and temporal blessings, which he 
sees wanting to them.”—Duty of Man. 

8. An office ; an official position or station ; 
a post or office held. 

pe Ie gainag Mesure Peeeara de 

9. A situation of any kind: as, That servant 
has a good place. 

10. Rank; order of precedence, priority, 
dignity, or importance. : 

“The heavens themselves, the planets, and this center, 
Observe degree, priority, and place. 
Shakesp. ; Troilus & Cressida, i. 8 
11. Point or position in order of proceed- 
ing : as, in the first place, in the second place, 
cs 


12. Room, stead; with the idea of substi- 
tution. (Genesis 1. 19.) 
*13, Ground, room. 
“‘There is no place of doubting, but that it was the 
mentals, 


very same.”"—Hammond: Funda: 

*14,. Room, reception. (John viii. 37.) 

15. A portion or passage of a book, writing, 
or the like. (Acts viii. 32.) 

*16. A topic, point, or question for dis- 
cussion. An old rhetorical use of the word. 
(Bacon.) 

Il.) Technically: 

_*1, Drama: One of the three unities con- 
sidered essential in the classical drama. It 


consists in keeping the place of action the 
same throughout the piece. 


2. Falconry: The greatest elevation which 
a bird of prey attains in flight. 
“A falcon towering in penpEde of place.” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, ii. @ * 
3. Geom.: The same as Locus (q.v.). 


4, Astron. : The position in the heavens ofa 
heavenly body. This is defined by its right 
ascension and its declination, or by its lati- 
tude and longitude. 

5. Racing: The position of first, second, or 
third in a race, 

“Even a larger sum of money was invested by the 
Dli Li i — 
Tatiy Tdagraph, Bape Be fase Om teeee 

WT1. Place of a planet, &c.: This may be the 
apparent one, te., the observed one, or its true 
place—the observed one reduced to that which 
the planet would occupy if viewed from the 
centre of the earth. Its eccentric place is 
that which it would occupy it viewed from 


the centre of the sun. [GEocENTRIC, HELIO- 
CENTRIC, } 


7 nity place: [HiaH-PLAcE, Grove, & 


3. Place of arms: 


Fort. : An enlargement of the covered way 
where troops can be formed to act on the 
defensive by flanking the covered way, or on 
the offensive by sorties. 


4. Place of the moon: The part of i 
which it has reached. Aten 


5. Place of the sun: This may be noted as 
sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
@= 0; ey=a; qu=kw, 


pepeetted aa Fem Si The 4, or ae may be 

aguely of the sign o} zodiac 
in which for the ae it is situated, 7 

6. To give place: 

(1) To give precedence ; to make room ; to 

ive way. 

*(2) To give room ; to give way 3 to yield, 

“Neither give place to the devil."—Zphesians iv, 27. 

7. To have place: 

Q) To have a station, seat, or abode. 

(2) To have actual existence. 

*8. To ki ether: ecord- 
anti ne ph te 

9. To take place: 

Q) To take the precedence or priority. 

(2) To come to pass, to occur, to ha ; 
as, the meeting will not take =o 

1. To take effect; to prevail; to be 
established. 


“If a — : 
Qian i takes place.”—~ Berkeley : Alciphron, 


10. To take the place of: To be substituted 
for ; to act or serve as a substitute for. 


place-brick, s. [Brick (1), s. I. 1.] 


ne hevame, s. A manor-house; 8 
gentleman’s country seat. 


“Our 

iieaadinerini. 
place-kick, s. 
Football: A kick made at a ball placed in a 


nick in the ground for the purpose of keeping 
it at rest. 


= monger, s. One who traffics in 
public offices and patronage. 


place-name, s. The name ofa place or 
locality, as distinguished from a ecm 
Tame. 


ene a opts Pe nt nang ‘ov. 21, 7 Egegnnag 
‘a ud, a Proud of the position 
thao = 
lage, v.t. (Fr. placer.] [Puace, 8.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. To put or set in any particular place, 
position, locality, or spot. 


“*I will place you where you shall hear us.” 
Shakesp. ; Lear, 1. 2 


2. To put or set in any particular place, 
rank, condition, or state. ° 

3. To set down; to enter in a book: as, 
To place a sum to a person’s credit. 

4, To appoint, set, or establish in an office 
or post. 

“ Place such over them to be rulera.”"—Ezod, xvill. 21, 

6. To set, to fix, to repose. 

- een Neen & Cleopatra, v. 2. 

6. To put out at interest; to invest, to 
lend, to lodge: as, To place money in a bank 
or in the Funds. 

*7, To hold, to estimate, to consider, to 

down. 
“ Place it for her chief virtue.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, il. 1, 
' 8. To dispose of; to get taken up: as, To 
place shares in a company. (Comm. Slang.) 

¥ To be placed ; 

Horse-racing: To come in to the winning- 
post amongst the first three horses in a race ; 
to take the first, second, or third place. 

“___ was placed second after a dead heat."—Daily 

Chronicle, Sept. 3, 1385. 
6’-bd, s. (Lat. =I will please ; 1st pers. 
sing. fut. indice. of placeo = to please.] 

*1, Med. : A medicine calculated rather to 
please than to benefit the patient. 

2. Roman Ritual: The first word of the 
antiphon (Placebo Domino in regione vivorum) 
said at the commencement of Vespers for the 
Dead. This antiphon is sometimes, but er- 
roneously, called a hymn. 

*]To sing Placebo, To be at the school of 
Placebo : To be time-serving. 


® place’-ful, * plage’-full, «. [Eng. place, 
full, lling a place. 
te hs vi atooa ane ane iles.” 
ughs 

Gaceey ont ‘rosa to bah Howeey Odyssey, ix, 
-hiint-ér, s. (Eng. place, and hunter.) 
One who hunts aftei an office or post, espec. 
an office under government. " 
e laces in th of the Crown were no’ 
al Fam a a a 


boil, : ; pdut, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, & 
pe ta shan, -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -sion=zhun. -cious, -tious, 
>) 


place—placodermi 


* place’-léss, a. (Eng. ; -less.) Ha 
set. - ps ig. place ; ] ving 


plage-man, s. (Eng. place, and man.) One 
who holds a place or office, espec. one under 
government, 

“That he was a placeman, and that he was for a 
standi Poms 
ane ke 

*place’-mént,s. (Eng. place; -ment.] 

1, The act of placing, 

a of Irish domestic or local affairs in 
the han if am 
Dorly Telegraph Boe asa ee OF aseemably 

2. Place, position. 
spenttacten tn ae Berge eat 

er ye 
their placement."—-Macinilians Mag. Jen, inti, Hf ey 
pla-gén’-ta, s. [Lat. =a cake,] 

1. Anat,: The organ by which the foetus 
is connected with the mother, and vascular 
connexion between the two maintained, It 
ultimately comes away as the afterbirth. 
Called also Uterine-cake. 

2. Bot.; The part of the ovary from which 
the ovules arise, It generally occupies the 
whole or a portion of an angle of each cell. 
When elongated so as to constitute a little 
cord it is called the umbilical cord. The 
placenta is formed at some part of the ventral 
suture, has the two margins distinct or com- 
bined, that of the carpellary leaf folded 
inwards. Thus, the placenta will always be 
turned tothe axis. There may be one placenta 
or more than one, 


placenta-forceps, s. 

Surg. : Forceps for and extractin; 
the afterbirth. a 

placenta-hook, s. 

Surg. : A small, round, pointed hook, used 

to extract the afterbirth. 
placenta-shaped, a. 
Rot.: Thick, round, and concave both on 


the upper and the lower surfaces, as the root 
of Cyclamen. 


pla-cén’-tal, a. & s. (Eng. placent(a) ; -al.] 
A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to the pla- 
centa ; possessing or constituted by a placenta, 
B, As subst.: Any member of the division 
Placentalia (q.v.). 
placental-presentation, s. 
Obstetrics : A term applied to those cases of 
rturition in which the placenta is situated 
mternally over the mouth of the womb, often 
causing excessive hemorrhage, (Mayne.) 


+p. n-ta/-li-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from 
saree (q.v.).] 

Zool.: A division of Mammalia, instituted 
by C. Bonaparte in 1837. Itis identical with 
the Monodelphia (q.v.), and with Huxley’s 
division Eutheria, 


pla-gént’-ar-y, a. (Eng. placenta); -ary.) 
Pertaining or relating to the placenta, 


plig-én-ta'-ta, +. pl. [Neut. pl. of Mod. Lat. 
placentatus, from Lat. placenta (q.v.). J 
Zool. ; The same as PLACENTALIA (q.V.). 


plic-én-ta/-tion, s. [Eng. placent(a) ; -ation.] 
1, Anat.: Uterogestation. (Quain.) 

2, Bot.: The disposition, position, or ar- 

rangement of the placenta, espec. in plants. 

They may be parietal, axillary, or free central. 


plig-én-tif-ér-otis, a. [Eng. placent(a); 
Lat. sero = to bear, and Eng. adj. suff. -ouvs.] 
Bot. & Zool. : Having or producing a placenta; 
bearing a placenta, 


pla-cén'-ti-form, a, (Eng. placent(a), and 
Jorm.J 
Bot, : The same a8 PLACENTA-SHAPED (q.V.). 


* pla-gén’-tious, a. [Lat. placens, pr. par. of 
‘placed = to please.) Pleasing, amiable. 
“He was... @ placentious person.”—Fuller: Wor- 
thies, ii. 542, 


pla¢’-ér (1), s. (Eng. plac(e), v.; -er.] One 
who places or sets. an 
“ a tall.” 
a eta 
pla-cér (or ¢ as th) (2), s. [Sp.] 
Mining: A depositof valuable mineral, found 
in particles in alluvium or diluvium, or beds 
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of streams, &c. Gold, tin ore, chromic iron 
iron ore, and precious stones are found in 
placers. By the United States Revised Statutes 
all deposits not classed as veins of rock in 
place are considered placers. 

Co} ini 
placer diggings in California” —Plold, Jan. 9 ison 

pla’-cét, s, (Lat, = it pleases; 3rd pers. sing, 

pr. ee of placeo = to please.) 

1, The assent of the civil power to the 
promulgation of an ecclesiastical ordinance. 

2. A vote of the governing body in a uni- 
versity, 

3. A vote of assent in a Latin council. 


plag’-id, a. [Fr. placide, from Lat. plactdus, 
from placeo = to please ; Sp. & Ital. placido.] 
1. Gentle, quiet, calm, undisturbed, peaceful. 


“There lay Argyle on the bed, sleeping... the 
placid sleep of infancy.”—Mucaulay : Hi ‘3 oy CLL. Ve 


iste. 
2, Serene, mild, soft, unruffled, 
“ The Janguor of the placid cheek.” 
Byron: The Giaour, 
* pla-gid'-t-oiis, a, (Lat. placidus.) Placid, 
™m. 


t pla-cid’-i-ty, s. [Fr. placidité, from Lat. 
placiditatem, accus. of placiditas, from pla- 
cidus = placid (a-v-)-] The quality or state 
¥ being placid ; calmness, placidness, peace- 

ness. 


“ He behaves with the utmost placidity, moderation, 
and calmness.”—Chandler: Life of David, vol. 1, ch. iii, 


pla¢-id-ly, adv. [Eng. placid; -ly.] Ins 
placid, calm, or peaceful manner; calmly, 
peacefully, quietly. 

“Tf he had staied in innocence he should have 
from hence Heart | and fairly."—8p, Taylor: Fly 
Dying, ch. iii., § 1. 

plig’-id-néss, s. [Eng. placid; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being placid; placidity. 


* plac’-it, s. [Lat. placitum, neut. sing. of 
placitus = pleasing, from placeo= to please.] 
A decree, a deternMnation, a dictum, a dogma, 


“ Stobceus has misplaced this placit."— Warburton: 
Divine Legation, bk. iii., § 4. 


plag-i-ta, s. pl. [PLacitum.] 


* pla¢’-i-tor-¥, a. [Eng. placit ; -ory.] Per- 
len pe orrelating to pleas or pleading in courts 
of law. 


* pla¢’-i-tim (pl. plag’-i-ta), s. [Puacrr, 
PLEA.) 

1, An assembly of all degrees of men, pre- 
sided over by the sovereign, to consult upon 
important affairs of the kingdom. 

i 2. A plea, pleading, or debate and trial at 
aw. 


plack, s. [Fr. plaque = @ thin slice or sheet of 
metal.) Asmall coppsr coin, formerly current 
in Scotland, equal to one-third of an English 
penny. (Scotch.) 
“While he has a plack in his purse, ora drap o’ bluid 
in his body.”—Scott > Waverley: ch. xxxvi. 


plick’-8t, * pliq’-uét (q as k), s. [F. 
plaquer = to stick or paste on.) [PLACARD.] 
1. A petticoat, 
*2. A woman; ef. petticoat in the same 


sense. 


“ Was that brave heart made to pant for a placket §* 
Beaum, & Flet. : Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 3 


8. The opening or slit in a petticoat or skirt. 
4, A woman's pocket. 


* And while his hand is in her ape yom 
The filial virtue picks his pocket.” 
Mallet: Tyburm 


*5, A placard, [PLACARD, s., 4.] 


plick’-léss, a. (Eng. plack; -less.] Penni- 
less; without money. (Burns: Scotch Drink.) 


lic-0-, pref. [Gr. rAdé (plax), genit, rraxéds 
. plakos) =anything flat and broad.] Flat and 
broad. 


plic’-6-dérm, s, [PLacoprrMata.] An in- 
dividual member of the Placodermata. 


plic-d-dér’-mal, a. [Eng. placoderm ; -al.) 
Belonging to, or characteristic of, the Placo- 
dermi (q.v.). (Phillips: Geology, ii. 6.) 


t plac-d-dér’-ma-ta, s. pl. [PLAcoDERMI.) 
plic-6-dér-mi, + plac-d-dér’-ma-ta, s 
pl. [Pref. placo-, and Gr. Sépya (derma)= 


skin.] 
Paleont.: A sub-order of Ganoidei. The 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-sious=shis. -ble. -dle. &c.= bel deL 
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head and pectoral region encased in great 
bony sculptured plates, with dots of enamel ; 
the remainder of the body naked or with 
ganoid scales; skeleton notochordal. The 
sub-order comprises the oldest vertebrate re- 
mains from Devonian and Carboniferous forma- 
tions. Besides the family Cephalaspide (q.v.), 
the sub-order contains the genera Pterich- 
thys, Coccosteus, and Dinichthys, (Giinther.) 


Xc'-d-dine, plic’-6-dite, s (Gr. 
ge eae (planbdes) = tabular, foliated; suff. 
-ine, -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : A furnace-product, having the com- 
position: nickel, 57°0; arsenic, 39°7 ; cobalt, 
0-9; copper, 0°8; sulphur, 0°6 = 99-0; hence 
the formula, NigAs. Supposed, when de- 
scribed, to have been a native mineral. 


plac’-d-diis, s. [Pref. placo-, and Gr. dSovs 
fodous) = a tooth.) 

Paleont.: A genus of Plesiosauria (q.v.). 
The palatal teeth constitute a pavement of 
erushing-plates. Placodus gigas is found in 
the Muschelkalk (Trias). 


plac-0-gan’-0id, a. & s, [PLACOGANOIDEI.J 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the sub- 
erder Placoganoidei. 

B. As subst.: An individual of the sub- 
order Placoganoidei. 


plic-0-ga-noi'-dé-1, s. pl. [Pref. placo-, and 
Mod. Lat. ganoidei (q.v.).] 
Fehthy.: The first sub-order of Owen’s 
Ganoidei (q.v.). 


4 plac’-6id, a. & s. [PLAcorDEt.] 
A. As adj.: Of or belonging to the order 
Placoidei (q.v.). [PLACOID-SCALEs.] 
B. As subst.: A fish belonging to the order 
Placoidei. 

“The distinctions between cycloid and ctenoid scales, 
between placoid and ganoid fishes are vague, and can 
eet be maintained.”—@iinther: Study of Fishes, 
B 

+ placoid-scales, s. pl. 

Ichthy. : (See extract). 


“In sharks, the Balistidz, and others, true scales 
are absent, and are replaced by the ossitied papillee of 
the cutis, which give the surface the appearance of 
Gne-grained chagreen. These generally small bodies, 
as well as the large osseous scutes of the Rays, Stur- 
eons, &c., have been comprised under the common 
name Placoid-scales, a term which deservedly is being 
abandoned.”—Gunther : Study of Fishes, p. 48. 


¢ pla-coi’-dé-i, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
waaé (plax), genit. tAakés ( plakos) = anything 
at and round.) 

Paleont.: An artificial order of Fishes, 
founded by L. Agassiz. They are characterized 
by placoid scales (q.v.), and contained the 
Rays, Sharks, Cyclostomi, and the fossil 
Hy bodontes. 


pla-coid’-i-_an, s. [Pracomp.] A fish belong- 
ing to the order Placoidei (q.v.). 
2-Cil’-na,.s. [Gr. rAaxods (plakous), genit. 
mwAakduvtos (plakowntos) = a flat cake.) 

Zool. ; Window-shell; a genus of Ostreidx, 
slosely akin to Anomia (q.v.). Shell subor- 
vicular, compressed, translucent. Known 
species four, from Scinde, China, and 
Northern Australia. The clear white shells of 
Placuna placenta are used in China for window 
glass, and largely exported to India to be 
burnt for lime to chew with betel. They fur- 
mish small pearls. The species is found in 
brackish water. P. sella is called, from its 
form, the Saddle-shell, 


pla-fond’, plat-fond, s._ [Fr. plat = flat, 
and fond = the bottom, the back.] 
Arch. : The ceiling of a room, whether flat 
er arched ; also the soffit or under side of the 
corona of a cornice ; a soffit generally, 


pla’-gal,a. [Fr., from Gr, rAdéy.os (plagios)= 
slanting, obliqne.] 

Music: The term applied to those Church 
modes which were forined from the four older 
or authentic modes by taking the fourth 
below as the new key-note, and proceeding 
thence to the fifth above. The plagal modes 
were distinguished by the addition of td 
chupo), e.g., Doric, an authentic mode; Hypo- 
aoric, a plagal mode formed from the Doric. 
{PLAIN-SONG. ] 


plagal-cadence, s. 


Music: The cadence formed when a sub- 
dominant chord immediately precedes the 
final tonic chord. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w6é, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son ; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, 


placodine—plagionite 


plagal-melodies, s. pl. 

Music ; Melodies which have their principal 
notes lying between the fifth of the key and 
its octave, or twelfth. 


* plage (1), s [PLacvuE.} 


* plage (2), s. (Fr. plage, from Lat. plaga=a 
region.) A district, a region, a couutry. 
“ He brings a world of people to the field, 


FE: Scythia to the oriental plage 
Of Mndia.” Marlowe : 2 Tamburtaine, i, 1. 


1la-Si-, pla-si-0-, pref. [Gr. mAdyios 
af Colemeae) od ps eho oblique.] Oblique; the 
meaning completed by the second element. 


pla-éi-a-cin'-thi-dee, s. pl. [Pref. plagi- ; 
Gr. d&xavOa (akantha) = a spine, and Lat. fem. 
pl. adi. suff. -ide.] 

Zool. : A family of Rhizopoda, order Proto- 
dermata (q.v.). The skeleton is of solid sili- 
cious spicules and rays, with a nucleus, but 
with no contractile vesicle. 


pla-si-an’-this, s. [Pref. plagi-, and Gr. 
avOos (anthos) = a flower.) 

Bot.: A genus of Helictereze. Plagianthus 
betulinus, cadled also P. wrticans, yields a 
tough fibre called New Zealand cotton ; that of 
P. sidoides, anative of Australia and Tasmania, 
is used for making ropes, twine, and fishing 
nets. 

pla-gi-ar-ism, s. [Fr. plagiarisme, from 
plagiaire = plagiary (q.v.). ] 

1, The act of plagiarizing or appropriating 
the writings or ideas of another and passing 
them off as one’s own; the stealing the 
writings of another and publishing them as 
one’s own composition, 

“Sir J. Reynolds has been accused of plagiarism for 
having borrowed attitudes from ancient masters.”— 
Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, vol. iv. (Adv. Note.) 

2. That which is plagiarized ; a plagiary. 

“‘Moreri’s grand ‘Dictionnaire Historique,’ and its 
eee plagiarism.”’—Cooper: Egypt & the Penta- 


pla’-gi-ar-ist, s. [Eng. plagiar(y) ; -ist.] One 
who plagiarizes; one who appropriates the 
writings or ideas of another and passes them 
off as his own, 
“A dexterous plagiarist may do anything.”—Sheri- 
dan: Critic, i. 1. 


pla’-gi-ar-ize, pla’-gi-ar-ise, v.t. & ¢. 
[Eng. plagiar(y); ~ize, -ise.}) To commit or 
practise plagiary ; to steal from the writings 
or ideas of another. 


“Passages and forms of expression plagiarised from 
Pope and Collins.”—Avening Standard, Jam. 12, 1886. 


pla’-gi-ar-y, * pla-gi-a-rie, s. & a. [Fr. 
plagiaire, from Lat. nlagiarius =a man-stealer, 
a kidnapper; plagiwm = the act of kidnap- 
ping; plagio= to kidnap ; plaga = a net; Sp. 
& Ital. plagiario.] 
A, As substantive: 
*1, A man-stealer, a kidnapper. Bp. 
Patrick.) a ep 
*2. One who steals or appropriates the 
writings or ideas of another and passes them 
off as his own ; a literary thief, a plagiarist. 
“A common place, and many friends, 
Can serve the plagiary’s ends.” 
Green : Spleen. 
3. The act or crime of plagiarizing ; plagi- 
arism. 


“ Plagiarie had not its "hativi ty with printing, but 
began in times when thefts were difficult.”—Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. i., ch. vi. 


* B. As adjective: 
1, Man-stealing, kidnapping. 
“ Plagiary and man-stealing Tartars.”— Browne; 
Travels, p. 49, 
2. Practising plagiary ; plagiarizing. (Hall: 
Satires, iv. 2.) 


pla-gi-au’-lax, s. [Pref. plagi-, and Gr. 
atda€ (aulax)=a furrow. So named from the 
transverse ridges 
of the teeth. (See 
cut.)] 

Paleont.: A ge- 
nus of Marsupia- 
lia, with four spe- 
cies, from the mid- 
dle Purbeck beds, 
closely allied to 
Hypsiprymnus (q.v.). It was most probably 
phytophagous, though Owen believes it was 
carnivorous. The chief feature in the denti- 
tion is that the premolars are marked on the 
exterior of their crowns with seven conspicu- 


LOWER JAW AND TEETH 
OF PLAGIAULAX. 


ous grooves, resembling those in the first 
premolar of Hypsiprymnus, except that they 
run diagonally and not vertically. 


pla-gi-hée-dral, «a. (Lat. plagi-, and Gr. 
éépa (hedra) = a base, a side.) 
Crystal. : Having oblique sides. 


pla-gi-0., pref. [Praat-.] 


pla-gi-0-¢é-phal-ie, a, [Pref. plagto-, an 
Eng, cephalic} e 
Anthrop. : (See extract). 


“ Linneus’s term plagiocephalic is emphatically de- 
scriptive of the more common form of American 
Atay and may be conveniently used to distinguish the 
broad head, with flattened forehead, so characteristic 
of the greater part of the American races, as, in 

it was used by him.”—Journ. Anthrop. Inst., tii. 90. 


pla-gi-dch’-i-la, s. [Pref. plagio-, and Gr. 
xtAds (chilos) = green fodder for cattle.] 
Bot. : A genus of Jungermanniacei. Several 
species are common in Britain, one of the 
finest being Plagiochila asplenoides. 


pla’-si-0-cit'-rite, s. [Pref. plagio-; Gr. 
xitpov (kitron) = citron, with reference to its 
colour, and suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in microscopic 
crystals derived from the decomposition of 
iron pyrites. Crystallization monoclinic or 
triclinic. Sp. gr. 1°881 ; colour, citron-yellow ; 
translucent; taste, astringent. Analysis 
yielded : sulphuric acid, 35°44 ; alumina, 14°37 ; 
sesquioxide of iron, 7°95; protoxide of iron, 
1°64; protoxides of nickel and cobalt, 1°55 ; 
lime and magnesia, 1°62; soda, 4°04; potash, 
4:23; water, 29°42 = 100°26, corresponding 
with the formula, RgSO4+[Re]SO¢g+9 aq. 


pla’-gi-d-clase, s. [Pref. plagio-, and Gr. 
kraors (klasis) = a breaking ; Ger. plagioklas.] 
Min. : Aname given by Breithaupt to the 
group of triclinic felspars, in which the two 
principal cleavages are oblique to one an- 
other. (See Albite, Andesite, Anorthite, Lab- 
radorite, Microcline, and Oligoclase.) 


plagioclase-anamesite, s. 

Petrol. : Anexceedingly fine-grained dolerite, 
in which a plagioclase predominates. 

plagioclase-basalt, s. 


Petrol.: A basalt in which plagioclase is 
predominant, 


plagioclase-basaltite, s. 


Petrol.: An exceedingly compact homo- 
geneous plagioclase-basalt. 


plagioclase-diabase, s. 
Petrol. : The saine as DIABASE-PORPHYRY. 


plagioclase-dolerite, s. 
Petrol. : Differs from plagioclase-basalt only 
in the entire absence of olivine. 


piagioclase-granite, s. 

Petrol.: One. of four kinds of eruptive 
granite, from the United States described by 
Clarence King. It consists of quartz, plagio- 
clase, orthoclase, and a large percentage of 
biotite, hornblende, titanite, and apatite. 


plagioclase-obsidian, s. 
Petrol. : An obsidian which encloses much 
plagioclase felspar porphyritically distributed. 


pla-si-d-clas’-tiec, a. (Pref. plagio-, and 
Gr. xAagtés (klastos) = broken into pieces. ] 
_ Min. & Petrol. : Of, belonging to, or consist- 
ing of plagioclase. 
plagioclastic-felspars, s. pl. [PLaqto- 
CLASE. } 


pla-gY-0-d6n, s... [PLaciopontIA.] 


pla-é1-6-dodn’-ti-a (or t as sh), pla-s7'-d- 
don, s. [Pref. plagio-, and Gr. d8ovs (odous), 
genit. oddvros (odontos) = a tooth.] 

_Zool.: A genus of Echinomyine, with a 
single species, Plagiodontia edium, from Hayti. 
Its generic name has reference to the complex 
folds of enamel in the molars, and the specific 
designation to the habit of the animal in 
approaching houses at night in search of food, 
principally fruit and roots, 


er he 

pla-si-o-nite, s. (Gr. mAdyrov (plagion), 
neut. of rAdyos (plagios) = oblique, suff. -ite 
(Min.) ; Ger. plagionit.] 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral, found in erys- 
tals and massive at Wolfsberg, Hartz Moun- 
tains, Germany. Hardness, 2°5; sp. gr. 5°45 
lustre, metallic ; colour, blackish lead-gray ; 


pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


Syrian, 2, © =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


sees an cose pean Ss 
Oe 40°5; j 
the formula, PUS+Sly8344PbS. eS 


pla-gi-6s’-td-ma, s. [Pref. plagio-, and Gr. 
oroua (stoma) = the mouth.] 


Zool, ; A synonym of Lima (q.v.). 
t pla-gi-6-stdm’-a-ta, s. pl. [PLaciostomt.] 


t pla-gi-d-stdm’-a-toiis, a. [Mod. Lat. 
plagiostomat(a); Eng. adj. suff, -ous.) The 
same as PLAGIOSTOMOUS (q.V.). 

a-i-0-stome, s. [Puacriostomr.] Any 
individual member of the sub-order Plagios- 

tomata (q.v.). 

“ Fossil Plagiostomes erous 
ime yy Plage of the. earlicstdetermfuable ‘sh: 
ahr ev , or are derived from, Pla- 


nther: Study of Fishes, p. 314. 
pla-gi-ds'-td-mi, t pla-gi-é-stdm’ 
‘ Aa jferet gaglo,, ent, Gx, aespa (ion) 


1. Ichthy. : A sub-order of Chondropterygii 
(q.v.). There are from five to seven gill- 
openings ; skull with a suspensorium and the 
palatal apparatus detached ; teeth numerous, 
mouth transverse, on under surface. It con- 
tains the Sharks and Rays. 


2. Paleont.: From the Upper Silurian on- 
ward. 


pla-gi-ds’-td- plagiostom(e) ; 
atl Of or pred . oe Phapiooteral 


pla-gi-iim, s. [Lat.] [Praciry.] 
Law: The crime of stealing or kidnapping 
men, women, or children, It was punishable 
with death. 


* pis ctee, a. (Lat. plagosus.] Stern, hard, 


“ Lionel fore his father-in-law for his plagose 
Lohr er Collins: Two Plunges pe 


plague, * plage, s. [Lat. plaga=a blow, 
stroke, or stripe, implying that a plague is a 
blow yee & inflicted, and, presumably, on 
account of 


; Gr. rAnyy (plégé) =a blow, a 
Perey Sp. plaga ; Sp. at Ital. piaga ; 


IL. Ordinary Language : 
L. Literally: 
(i) A blow, a calamity; any afflictive or 
vexatious evil, calamity, or infliction. 
“And men blasfemyden God for the plage of hail.” 
—Wycliffe: Apocalips xvi. 
(2) In the same sense as II. 
“ As if a man should go Into a pest-house to learn a 
nonete against the plague.”"—South : Sermons, vol. vi., 
2. Figuratively : 
() One who or that which annoys or vexes : 
as, He is the plague of my life. 
* (2) A state of misery. 


“Tam set in the plague, and my heaviness is over in 


my sight. "—Psaim xxxviii. 17. (Prayer-Book.) 

II. Pathol. : A peculiarly malignant fever of 
the continued and contagious type, now be- 
lieved to be almost identical with the worst 
kinds of typhus fever. It is produced by the 
absorption of a poison —" by decaying 
animal matter combined with heat, moisture, 
and bad ventilation. The famines produced 
by the ravages of locusts, and the subsequent 
decay of their bodies, often generate it. The 
period of incubation varies from a few hours 
to three weeks. It chiefly attacks the cervical, 
axillary, inguinal, and mesenteric glands, 
eee buboes, carbuncles, &c. The *‘ boil” 

yom which Hezekiah suffered seems to have 
been the carbunele of plague (2 Kings xx. 7, 
Isaiah xxxviii. 21). At first there is great 
restlessness, followed ultimately by corre- 
sponding exhaustion, and death supervenes in 
two or rae days. Grand Cairo is the chief 
known focus of the plague, the spread of 
which, in different directions, is at least 
attempted to be checked by quarantine. The 

lague seems to have been the Black Death of 

e fourteenth century. It was known by 
the name of plague when, in 1665, it slew in 
London 68,596 people, about one third of the 
population. The t fire of London (1666) 
obtains the credit of having banished the 

lague from the metropolis by destroying the 
ever nests which it had infested. 

YT The Ten Plagues of Egypt: 

Script., &c.: Ten inflictions divinely sent 
upon the Egyptians to compel them to eman- 


DOU, b6y : PSRE, Jow1; cat, gell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion= shin 


plagiostoma—plain 


cipate the Israelites from bondage and all 
them to quit the land, Geode vit iP eet 
> 1" e use of the word plague see ix. 14, 


plague-mark, s, The same as PLacur- 
spoT, 1 (q.v.). 


plague-sore, s. <A sore resulting from 
the plague. 

plague-spot, s, 

1, A mark or spot of the plague or any foul 
disease ; a deadly mark or s a - 

2. A pestilential spot or place, 


plague, v.t. [PLaaur, s.] 

1. To infect with the plague or any disease. 

‘ To visit or afflict with any calamity or 
evil 

“ He is plagued for her sin! 
Shakesp. ; King John, \\. 

3. To vex, to tease, to annoy, to harass ; to 

cause vexation or annoyance to. 


* plague’-fal, * plagu e’-full, a, [Eng. 
oe oe ie ull of plagues ; deoonding 
plagues ; pestilential. 
“ Heau'n did behold the earth wil 


And plaguefull meteors did in et a 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 687, 
* plague’-léss, a. (Eng. plague; -less.] Free 
rom plague or plagues. 


*plag’-uer, s. (Eng. plagu(e); -er.] One 
who plagues or vexes. 
“Our plagues and our plaguers are both fled away.” 
Brome: A Catch, 
* plag’-ui-ly, adv. (Eng. plaguy; -ly.] Ina 
manner or degree to plague, vex, or annoy ; 
vexatiously, greatly, horribly. 
“How sO ily beh a 
mpegs ey pe gene 
* plag-ny, a. & adv. [Eng. plagu(e); -y.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Pertaining to the plague. 
“ Add one more to the plaguy bill.” 
Donne : Poems, p. 9. 
; 2, Vexatious, annoying, worrying, torment- 
Jing. 
“Wha ” 
Se eet a attics, 1 th I 
B, As adv. : Vexatiously, annoyingly ; very 
much. 
“You sell it plaguy dear.” 

Cowper: Yearly Distress. 
la-Zy-d-diis, s. (Gr. wAByos, mAdyos (plagos 
i the side, and dSovs (odous) = a rele go) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Scopelide (q.v.). Body 
elongate, compressed, scaleless; eye large; the 
rayed dorsal occupies the whole length of the 
back, from the occiput to opposite the anal fin ; 
caudal forked; branchiostegals six or seven; 
teeth in the jaws and palate, some very large 
and lanceolate. There is but one well. ned 
species, Plagyodus ferox, from Madeira and 
the neighbourhood of Tasmania. It is one of 
the largest and most formidable deep-sea 
fishes, aud lives at a depth of (probably) 300 
fathoms. The stomach of one yielded several 
octopods, crustaceans, ascidians, a young 
brama, twelve young boar-fishes, a horse- 
mackerel, and a young fish of its own species, 


plaice, * plage, * plaise, * playce, 
* pla , & [O. Fr. plats, from Lat. platessa 
=a plaice, from the same root as Gr. mAdrus 
(platus) = flat; Dut. pladijs ; Sp. platija ; Ger. 
platteisze, plattfisch ; Dan. platfisk.) 

Ichthy. : Plewronectes platessa, a fish well- 
known in northern Europe, it ranges from 
the coast of France to Iceland, frequenting 
sandy banks, sometimes met with on mud- 
banks. It is not in great repute as a food- 
fish, as its flesh is soft and watery; but from 
its cheapness it is extensively bought by the 
poor, and its sale, ready cooked, is an im- 
portant industry in the metropolis. Plaice 
are sometimes taken with the line, and some- 
times with the trawl, They spawn in the 
early spring, and are in the best condition in 
May. Their general weight when brought to 
market is about three pounds, and they 
average a foot long, but much larger speci- 
mens are on record. The height of the body, 
which is flat and compressed, is about one- 
half the length; the scales are smooth and 
minute ; the dorsal contains about seventy 
rays. The colour above varies from brown to 
black, with yellow spots; white beneath. 


*plaice-mouth, *playse-mouth, s. 
A mouth small and drawn aside, like that of 
aplaice. (Ben Jonson: Silent Woman, iii. 4.) 
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PIAA, pliid ° lad, s.&a. (Gael. platde= 
a blanket ; iilek ptetiooe mae lanket ¢ 
contracted from Gael, & Trish peallaid = ty 
sheepskin, from peall =a skin, a hide.) 
A. As substantive : 
1. Goods of any quality or material of 
tartan or checked eile “i 
2, A garment of tartan or checked woollen 
cloth of various colours, worn by both sexes 
of the natives of Scotland, of which country 
it is an important part of the national cos- 
tume, Plaids of a peculiar black and white 
check, known as shepherd's tartan, or of a 
plain gray, are largely worn by the rural 
a (area of Scotland, and are sometimes 
called mauds. The plaid is a rectangular 
iece of stuff. The belted plaid is plaited and 
ound round the waist with a leathern bel 
the upper pare being attached to the le’ 
shoulder, [Tarray.] 


B, As adj. : Made of or resembling plaid, 


plaid'-éd, plaid’-éd, a. [Eng. plaid; 24.) 
1, Made of plaid; tartan. 
2. Wearing a plaid. 
“To plaided warrior armed for strife.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, ¥. @ 
laid’ - in laid’ - in aid’ - ; 
vee) & Pp. ing, plaid’—en, «. 
Fabric: Coarse woollen cloth, differing from 
flannel in being twilled. It is used for 
blankets, shepherds’ plaids, and sometimes 
for clothing. (Scotch.) 


plain, * plane, * playne,* pleine, * 

a, adv., & 3 [Fr. ‘plain = plain, ME op-ed 
Lat. planus. Plain and plane (1), s., are from 
the same root. Sp. plano, llano; Port. plano; 
Ital. piano.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Smooth, level, flat ; free from depressions 
and elevations. 

“Th made astraig’ 

Tough berg a or x1. 4. serect oae 

2, Open, clear; uninterrupted by anything; 
intervening. 

3. Not liable to be mistaken or missed, 

“Lead me in a plain path.”—Psalm xxvii. 11. 

4, Evident or clear to the understanding: 
manifest, obvious ; not obscure; not liable 
to be misunderstood. 

5, Rough, unvarn:sned ; almost rude or 
coarse: as, He usea very plain language, 

6, Free from difficulties or intricacies ; as, 
It was all plain sailing. 

7. Devoid of ornament, show, or adorm 
ment ; simple, unadorned, 

Aghia Mieecilnchaipliliaereee ties” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk, vit. 

8. Not dyed, coloured, variegated, or orna- 
mented with a pattern or figure: as, plain 
muslin, 

9, Devoid of beauty ; not handsome. It is 
a aa used as a euphemism for ugly: as, 
a plain woman, 

10. Not rich, not luxurious; homely, simples 
as, plain living, plain dress. 

11, Simple, homely, unlearned, artless ; free 
from show, disguise, cunning, or affectation. 

“ For us plain folks.” Cowper. Conversation, 848, 

12. Open, frank, plain-spoken, sincere, can- 
did, blunt. 

“Give me leave to be plain with you, that yourself 


give no just cause of scandal."—BSacon, 

13. Evident, mere, absolute, bare, 

“He that beguiled you... was a plain knave.”"— 
Shakesp, : Leer, li. 2. 

14, Easily seen, discovered, or deciphered 5 
not rendered unintelligible or concealed ; 
open to view. 

“ The moniments whereof there byding beene, 
As plaine as at the first, when they were fresh and 
green.” Spenser» F. Q., TV. i. 24 

B,. As adv.: In a plain manner; plainly, 
openly, clearly, 

“ Plainest taught and easiest learnt.” 
Milton: P. R., iv. 86. 


C, As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language; 

1, A piece of level ground; a piece or 
stretch of land free from depressions or eleva 
tions ; a level surface. 


“ He shades the woods, the vallies he restrains 
With rocky mountains, and extends the plains.” 
Dryden : Ovid ; Metamorphoses i, 


*2, A field of battle, 
IL Technically: 
1, Geog. : An expanse of low-lying territory 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


; tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL. 
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as distinguished from a table land or plateau 
(q.v.). Speaking broadly, the western hemi- 
sphere is the region of plains, and the eastern 
of tablelands. Nevertheless, the latter has 
in it what is called the Great Northern plain, 
extending, with the one break of the Ural 
Mountains, from the shores of the Atlantic 
nearly to Behring’s Strait, and from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Caucasus and Altai Mountains. 
It extends over 190° of longitude, and about 
four and a half million square miles. It is sub- 
divided into the German and the Sarmatian 
plains in Europe, and the Siberian plain and 
Kirghiz steppes in Asia. In the New World 
are the Great Central and the Atlantic plains 
of North America, and the great South Ameri- 
can plain, which is estimated to stand to the 
mountainous parts of that continent as four 
to one. [PAMPAS, PRAIRIE, STEPPE.] 

2. Hist.: A nickname for the level floor of 
the hall in which the first French National 
Convention was held in 1792. By metonymy 
it was applied also to the Girondist party 
whose seats were there. [Mountain, {] (2).] 


plain-back, s. 

1, Weaving: The ground on which the nap 
or pile is raised, 

2. Fabric: Bombazette. 


plain-bonito, s. 

Ichthy.: Auxis rochet, common in the At- 
lantic, Indian Oceans, and in the Mediterra- 
nean. It is of little value as a food-fish. 


plain-chant, s. [PLAIN-sone.) 


plain-chart, s. 
Navig. : A Mercator’s chart, 


plain-clay, s. 
Entom.: A British night-moth, Noctua de- 
puncta, 


plain-cloth, s. Cloth not twilled. 


plain-compass, s. A simple form of 
the surveyor’s instrument. It has a needle 
about six inches long, a graduated circle, 
main plate, levels, and sights, and is placed 
upon the brass head of the Jacob-staff. 


plain-dealer, s. 

1, One who speaks his mind plainly, with- 
out reserve, disguise, or affectation ; a plain- 
spoken person; one who is plain, honest, 
eandid, and straightforward in his dealings. 

* 92. A simpleton. 

“Thou didst conclude hairy men plain-dealers with- 

out wit.’—Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 

plain-dealing, a. & s. 

A, As adj. : Acting or dealing with others 
in a plain, frank, honest, and straightforward 
manner; free from art, cunning, or affecta- 
tion ; plain-spoken. 


“Like an hones lain-dealing man.”—Shakesp. : 
2 Henry VI.,iv. 2 oe — + 


B. As substantive: 

1, Frankness, openness, candidness, and 
straightforwardness in dealing with others; 
freedom from art, cunning, disguise, or affec- 
tation ; sincerity, bluntness. 

* 2. A game at cards. 


plain-golden Y, s. 
Entom.: A British night-moth, Plusia iota, 


plain-hearted, a. Having a sincere, 
open heart; free from art, cunning, affecta- 
tion, or hypocrisy; unaffected. 

“Yea, tell them how plain-hearted this man was.” 

Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii, (Introd.) 

plain-heartedness, s. The quality or 
state of being plain-hearted ; sincerity, frank- 
ness, straightforwardness, 


plain-moulding, s. 

Joinery: Moulding of which the surfaces 
are plane figures, 

plain-pug, s. 

Entom.: A British Geometer moth, Eupi- 
Shecia subnotata, 

plain-sailing, s. 


1, Navig.: The art of working a ship’s 
motion on a plain chart, which supposes the 
earth to be an extended plane, or flat, and 
not globular, (The proper spelling is plane- 
sailing, as expressing the supposition that the 
surface of the earth is plane.) 

2. Fig.: Easy management or conduct; 
free from all difficulties or intricacies, - 


* plain-singing, s. [PLarn-sona.) 


plain—plait 


plain-song, »s. 

1. Cantus planus, the most ancient and 
simple form of church music, consisting of 
easy progressions in one of the church modes, 
suitable for use by priests or a congregation ; 
it is opposed to cantus figuratus, or figurate- 
song, containing more ornate progressions of 
a later period. When counterpoint was intro- 
duced, it was customary to compose parts 
above or below a portion of ancient plain- 
song; hence, the term plain-song is often 
synonymous with canto fermo, or the fixed 
melody to which counterpoint is added, The 
term as used in these days includes roughly, 
ancient chants, inflections, and melodies of 
the church. Called also Plain-chant and, 
sometimes, Plain-singing. 

2. The simple, plain notes of an air without 
ornament or variation. 

* 3, A plain, unvarnished statement. 


“Thy tedious plain-song grates my tender ears.” 
wh ee Se Eremer « Lingua,il 


@ Shakespeare uses the word adjectively 

for keeping to one note or call; monotonous. 
“ k ” 
Shakoun: Midsumaer Nights Drea, fil L 

plain-speaking, s. Plainness, open- 
ness, or bluntness of speech ; candour. 

plain-spoken, a. Speaking plainly, 
openly, or bluntly, and without reserve or 
affectation ; blunt. 


plain-wave, s. 

Entom. : A British Geometer moth, Acidalia 
tnornata. 

plain-work, s. 
distinguished from embroidery ; the common 
practice of sewing or making linen garments, 

“She went to plain-work and to purling brooks.” 
Pope: Epistles to Miss Blount, ii, 
* plain (i), playn, v.t. [Puaty, a.] 

1. To make plain, level, or flat; to level, 

to plane; to free from obstructions. 


“When the first way is plained all will go smoothly.” 
—Reliquie Wottoniane, p. 582, 


2. To make plain, evident, or manifest; to 

explain, 
“* What's dumb in show, I'll plain in speech.” 
Shakesp.: Pericles, iii. (Prol.) 
*plain 2), *plane, *playne, *pleyne, 

v1. & t. (Fr. plaindre, from Lat. plango = to 
complain. ] 

A. Intransitive: 

1, To lament, to mourn; to bewail, to wail. 


“ Thou heard'st a wretched female plain,” 
. Scott: Lord of the Isles, iv. 2% 
2. To complain. 


“Erles & barons at ther first SamDyDE, 
For many maner resons pleyned of the king.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 312. 


B. Trans.: To lament, to grieve for, to 
mourn over. 


* plain’-ant, s. (0. Fr.] 
Law: A plaintiff. 


plain’-ly, * plain-liche, adv. [Eng plain, 
a.; -ly. 
1, Ina plain manner; flatly ; like a plain. 
2. Evidently, clearly, without obscurity ; 
in a manner not to be misunderstood. 
“Hear memore plainly.” Shakesp.: 2 Hen. 1V.,iv.. 
3. Without ornament or embellishment; 
simply ; without luxury or show: as, To be 
plainly dressed, to live plainly, 
4, Frankly, openly,. candidly, bluntly ;: as, 
To speak plainly. ~ 
* 5, In earnest; fairly. 
“They... gave ground ; and at last plainty run to 
a safe place.”—Clarendon: Civil War. 
Diniasras: * playness, s. (Eng. plain, a3 
ness. 
1, Levelness, flatness; freedom from de- 
pressions or elevations ; evenness of surface. 
“Letters emprinted in the. . . plainesse of the table 
of waxe.”"—Chaucer: Boecius, bk. v. 
2. Clearness, intelligibility ; freedom from 
obscurity or doubt. 
“ The truth and plainness of the case.” 
Shakesp, - 1 Henry V1I., ti. 4. 
8. Want or absence of ornament or em- 
bellishment ; simplicity. 
‘ Me abe Ce of Seer eee a oon cathedral dis- 
1: ie speci r= : 
Painting, vol. iil cb. it sat sven 
4, Frankness, candour, openness; blunt- 
ness of speech; freedom from art, disguise, 
or affectation, 


“That unsuspected plainness he believ'd.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iti, 928 


plain’-stanes, s. pl. 


Plain needlework as |. 


plain’-tive-ly, adv. 


* plais-ter, s. 
* plais-ter-ish, a. [PLAsTERISH.) 

* plais-ter-ly, a. [PLASTERLY.] 

*plait (1), plait, pleat, *playte, 


* plait (2), s. 


(Eng. plain, a., and 
Scotch stanes = stones.] The pavement of a 
street. (Scotch.) 


“For that Lovel dings a’ that ever set foot on the 
plainstanes 0. Fairport. Scott + Antiquary, ch. xv. 


plaint, * playnte, *pleint, s. (O. Fr. 


pleinte (Fr. plainte), from Low Lat. plancta = 
a plaint, from Lat. planctus, pa. par. of plango 
= to lament.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. A lamentation, a lament; a song or e® 
pression of grief and sorrow. 
sel pe mate oe 
*2. A complaint of injuries or wrong done. 
“There are three just grounds of war with Spain; 
a es plaint, two upou defence."—Bacon - War with 
II. Law: A memorial presented to a court 
in which the complainant sets forth his cause 
of action; the exhibition of an action in 
writing. Plaints are the first process in an 
infer court, in the nature of an original 
wri 


“The total number of County-court plaints entered.” 
—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 3, 1885. 


* plaint’-fiil, a. (Eng. plaint ; -ful(1).] Com- 


plaining ; lamenting audibly ; plaintive. 


“To what a sea of miseries m: intfal ton: 
doth lead me.”—Sidney : Arcadia, ath og 


plain’-tiff, * plain-tif, * playn-tyf, a. & 


s. [Fr. plaintif (fem. plaintive) = (a.) plain- 
tive, complaining, (s.) a plaintiff, from Lat. 
pianctus, pa. par. of plango = to lament.) 

* A, As adj.: Complaining, lamenting, 
plaintive. 

“ His vennEey son on the polluted ground, 

First fruit of death, lies plaintiff of 2 wound 

Giv'n by a brother's "Prior: Solomon, ti 

B. As substantive: 
, Law: One who enters or lodges a plaint in 
8 court of law; one who commences a suit im 
law against another ; opposed to defendant, 


“ Both in one description blended 
Are plaintifis —when the suit is ended.” 
Cowper : The Cause Wom. 


plain’-tive, a, (PLamntirr.] 


* 1, Lamenting, grieving, complaining. 
** To soothe the sorrows of her plaintive son.” 
Dryden: Homer; Iliad 1. 
2. Expressive of sorrow or grief ; mournful, 
gad ; affecting to sorrow or commiseration. 
“ One of those flowers, pe homage centiae lay 
In Scotland mourns as ‘ wede away. ” 

Scott ; Murmion, vi. 36, 
[Eng. plaintive; -ly.) 
In a plaintive, mournful, or sad manner; 
mournfully, sadly. 


plain’-tive-néss, s. (Eng. plaintive ; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being plaintive; 
mournfulness, sadness, i 


* plaint’-léss, a. (Eng. plaint; -less.] With- 


out complaint ; uncomplaining, unrepining. 


plai’-gaice, s, an obsolete form of 


PLEASANCE. 
[PLasTER.] 


* pleight, * pleyte, s. (0. Fr. ploit, pleit, 
plet (Fr. pli) =a fold, from Lat. plicatum, neut. 
sing. of plicatus, pa. par. of plico (Fr. plier) = 
to fold; Gael. pleat ; Welsh pleth.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, A flat fold or double; a gather of eloth 
or similar material, 

2. A braid, as of hair, straw, &c. 

IL, Technically: 

1. Naut. : Strands of rope-yarn twisted inte 
foxes, or braided into sennit. 

2. Straw-working: The chief varieties are 


noted under their distinctive names in this 
dictionary. 


{Etym. doubtful.) A kind of - 
small ship; a Noes, (Blount.) ] 3 


*plait, plait, *plat, *platte, pleat, 


* plete, * plite, v.t. & i. (Part, s.) 
A, Transitive: 
L, Ordinary Language: 
1, To foid ; to double, as cloth. 


2. To braid; to interweave the locks of 
strands of : as, To plait hair, to plait a rope, 


; 5 ee eee ee ae EL ee ee eee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, 2 @=0; ey=a; oA= kw. 


* 3. To braid, to border. 
“ at length I 
Whaee bein ait cee ae cies, 
Drayton : Quest of Cynthia. 
IL. Hat-making: To interweave the felted 
hairs forming a hat-body, by means of pres- 
sure, motion, moisture, and heat, 


plait’-éd, plAit’-8d, pa. por. & a, (Puart, v.] 
A, As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit. : Folded, braided, interwoven, knitted. 
* 2. Fig. : Entangled, involved, intricate, 


* Time shall unfold what platted cunning biden! 


II. Bot. (Of estivation) : Folded lengthwise, 
like the plaits of a closed fan, as the vine, 
and many palms, 


plaited-rope, s. [Srnxyit.] 


plait’-ér, plait’-ér, s. plait; -er. 
One who or that which plaits. eden 


plait’t, e; dimin. suff. -ée.) A 
little plate. a phe Tan feees : 


-{- f Gr. wide 
PS rnaie vourin] (enced 


_Zool.: The typical genus of the family Pla- 
kinide, 


kin’-i_dz, 
pee Lat. pL ois come teen) a ted 


Zool.: A family of Silicious Sponges. 


plan, s. (Fr. (fem. ) = flat, from Lat. 
us = level, flac; Ital. piano; Ger., Dan., 
t., & Sw. plan.) [PLam, a.] 

L Lit.: Properly a map, representation, or 
delineation of a building, machine, &c., ona 
— surface. More exactly, the plan of a 

ildimg is a horizontal section supposed to 
be taken on the level of the floor through the 
solid walls, columns, &c., so as to show their 
various thicknesses and situations, the dimen- 
sions of the several spaces or rooms, the posi- 
tion of the doors, &c. This is also called the 

und-plan or orthography of the building. 
n the metrical plan, the parts are repre- 
sented in their natural proportions. In the 
perspective plan, the lines follow the rules of 
perspective, reducing the sizes of more distant 
cape The term is also commonly extended 
‘0 @ map or representation of a projected or 
finishe. work on a plane surface: as, the 
plan of a town, of a harbour, &c. 


IL. Figuratively : 
1. A scheme of some project devised ; a pro- 
t. 


“ A plan might be devised that would embellish na- 
ture.”"— Wal, 1 Anecdotesof Painting, vol.iv., ch, vii. 


2. The disposition or arrangement of parts 
according to a design. 


“A mighty maze! but not without a plan.” 
~~ Fas Teg co a, 2 t, 


8. A custom; a mode of procedure; a pro- 
cess, 2 way, a method. hee 
S ) 


The good 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 
That they shonld take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 
Wordsworth 


: Rob Roy's Grave, 1x, 
plan, vt. [PLay, s.) 

1, To draw or devise the 
plan or delineation of: as, 

a town, &c. 
2. To form or shape according to a given 
plan or figure : as, To plan a carpet toa room. 
3. To devise, to scheme ; to form in design. 
Even in penance ziapnine sins ener 


lan of; to form a 
o plan a building, 


‘aveller, 
pla-nar-i-a, s. (Fem. of Lat. planarius = 
level.) 


Zool. : The cal genus of the Planarida 
(q.v.) oe er flattened, oblong, or oval, 
not jointed ; no suckers, bristles, or leg-like 
appendages present, but covered with vibra- 
tite cilia. Beverat are common in pools, 
where they look like stall leeches, others 
are marine. Some are brightly coloured, 


a-nar’-i-an, s. [Lat. planari(a); Eng. suff. 
as: Any individual of the Planarida (q.v.). 


la-nar’-i-da, s. pl.” (Mod. Lat. planar(ia); 
Ts neut. pl. adj. suff. ~ida.] 

Zool.: A sub-order of Turbellaria (q.v.). 
Flat, pene hi hermaphrodite animals, of 
ovoid or elliptic form; their integument with 
vibratile cilia and cells; the former used in 
locomotion. They have a proboscis, and two 


Doll, b6}; PSAt, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; 


plaited—plane 


igment spots serving for eyes. Sections: 

Reatienta with the body long, round, and 
oval, with the intestine straight and un- 
branched ; and Dendroceela, with the body 
broad and flat, and the intestine branched or 
arborescent, 


pla-nar’-i-did, a. (Mod, Lat. planari(da); 
Eng. suff. -oid.) Like a planarian in form. 


*plan-ar-¥, a. [Eng. plan(e); -ary.]  Per- 
taining to a plane, 
plan-Ax-is, s, (Lat. plan(us) = flat, and 


axis = an axle.) 

Zoot, &Paleont. : A genus of Gasteropodous 
Molluses, formerly placed in the Bucoiniges 
but now transferred to the Littorinide, They 
have a turbinated shell, with the aperture 
notched. Known oot twenty-seven, from 
the warmer seas. Fossil one, doubtful, from 
the Miocene, 


plan-geér’, s. [PLancuer, s,] 


* planch, * plaunche, s, [A softened form 
of plank.] A plank. 
Agreat are gy tag aha '—Berners: Frotssart ; 
*planch, v.t. [Prancn, s.] To make or 
cover with planks or boards ; to plank. 
- And * 
MN Aabeee Moacwte ior Motewrs, 16.4, 
planch’-ér, plin-ceér’, s. (Fr. planchir.] 
L. Ordinary Language: 
1, A floor of wood. 


“ Oak, cedar, and chesnut are the best builders: some 
yap for planchers, as deal."—Bacon: Nat, Hist., 


2. A board, a plank. 
“ Fowls from planchers spring.” 
ie! Opondens ren lara. 
IL. Arch. : The same as PLAFOND (q.Vv.) 


*planch’-ér,* plaunch-er,v.f. [PLANCHER, 
s.] To form of planks or wood ; to cover with 
planks. (Goldinge: Cesar, fo. 133.) 


plAnch’-&t, s. (Fr. planchette.] A flat disc 
of metal ready for coining. 


plan-chétte’, s. [Fr. =a small plank.] 

1. A heart-shaped piece of board mounted 
on thin supports, two of which are casters, 
and one a pencil which makes marks as the 
board is pushed under the hands of the person 
or persons whose fingers rest upon it, The 
exact cause of its motions is not clearly under- 
stood, 

“ velling like Planchette,” 

The tract ee a Me 

2, A circumferentor. 


pl4n-cho’-ni-a, s. (Named after Prof. J. E. 
Planchon, a living French botanist.) 

Bot.: A genus of Lecythidacee or of Myr- 
tacee. Planchonia littoralis, an evergreen 
tree growing in the Andaman islands, is said 
to possess a valuable wood, (Cal. Exhib, Rep.) 


plane, s.&a. ([Fr., from Low Lat. plana=a 
plane.) 

A, As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A perfectly smooth and level surface ; a 

rt of something having a level surface. 

sed in this sense in Botany for the flat 
surface of many leaves. 

*2. The shaft of a crossbow, 

Il. Technically: 

1. Joinery: A carpenter’s cutting and sur- 
face-smoothing tool, of which there are many 
varieties, called from some peculiarity of con- 
struction or purpose: the jack-plane, from 12 
to 17 inches long, for taking off the roughest 
surface of the stuff; the trying-plane, used 
after the jack-plane, length 20 22 inches ; 
the long-plane, used for planing a piece of 
stuff very straight, length 24 to 26 inches ; 
the jointer-plane, length 28 to 30 inches, used 
for obtaining very straight edges , the smooth- 
ing-plane, eo to 8 inches long, and the block- 
plane, 12 inches long, used for finishing cff 
work, and obtaining the greatest possible 
smoothness on the stuff. The above are called 
bench-planes, [See also BeaD-PLANE, Com- 
PASS- PLANE, FILLisTER, MOULDING-PLANE, 
Rapser (or REBATE) PLANE, SIDE-PLANE, 
SPoKESHAVE, &c.] 

2. Geom. : A surface such that, if any two 
points be taken at pleasure and joined by a 
straight line, that line will lie wholly in the 
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surface. A plane is supposed to extend in- 
definitely in all directions. The term is also 
frequently used, especially in astronomy, to 
denote an ideal surface supposed to cut ow 

ass through a solid body, or in various direc. 
ions ; as, the plane of the ecliptic, the plans 
of a planet’s orbit. 

B. As adj.: (Lat. planus = plain, flat, 
[Pary, a.) Level, flat, plain, even, withou 
depressions or elevations : as, a plane surface. 

I (1) Horizontal plane : (Hor1zonTAL} 

(2) Objective plane : [Opsncrive). 

(3) Oblique plane: (Optique}. 

(4) Perspective plane: [Perspective], 

(5) Principal plane : (Principat). 

(6) Vertical plane: A plane perpendicular 
to the horizon or to a borisdntal plape, In 
lay sgh it is the vertical plane passing 

rough the point of sight and ndicular 
to the perspective plane, a 

plane-ashlar, s. 

Masonry : Ashlar with smooth-worked face, 


plane-bit, plane-iron, s. 

Join.: The cutter of a plane, The cutting 
edges are preaty aright line, but for some 
purposes they are made with rectangular or 
curved grooves, They are set in the stock at 
various angles with the sole, 45° being the 
most usual, 


plane-chart, s, 
Navig. : A Mercator’s chart (q.v.}. 
e, s. A curve having all its 


plane-curv: 
points in the same plane, 


plane-director, s. A plane parallel te 
every element of a warped surface of the first 
class, 

plane-fi e, s. A portion of a plane 
limited by lines either straight or curved. 
When the bounding lines are straight the 
figure is rectilinear and is called a polygon. 
When they are curved the figure is curvilinear, 


plane-geometry, s. That part of geo- 
metry which treats ‘of the relations and 
properties of plane figures, 


plane-guide, s. 
Join.: An adjustable attachment used in 
bevelling the edges or ends of plank, 


plane of defilade, s. 
Fort. : A plane passing through the crest of 
a work parallel to the plane of sight. 


plane of perspective, s. [PERSPEO- 
TIVE. ] 


plane of projection, s. [Proszcrioy.]} 
plane of rays, s. [Ray (1), s.J 


plane of sight, s. a 
Fort.: The general level of the work, h 
zontal or inclined. 


plane-problem, s. 

Geom.: A problem which can be solved 
geometrically by the aid of the right line and 
circle only. 

plane-sailing, s. 


plane-scale, s. 

Surv.: A scale upon which are graduated 
chords, sines, tangents, secants, rhumbs, 
geographical miles, &e. The scale is princl- 
pally used by navigators in their computa- 
tions, in plotting their courses, &c. 


plane-stock, s. 
Join. : The body of the plane in which the 
iron is fitted. 


plane-surveying, s. 

Surv.: Ordinary field and topographical 
surveying, Where only very limited poitions 
of the earth's surface are considered, and its 
curvature is disregarded, 


plane-table, s. 

Surv, : An instrument used in surveying for 

lotting in the field without the necessity of 
Pring field notes. The plane table consists 
of a square board or limb, mounted upon a 
tripod. Two levelling plates are attached, 
one to the tripod and the other to the limb, 
and are connected by a ball and socket joint. 
A movable telescope with sights and a mag- 
netic needle are also attached. 


plane-tile, s. A flat tile, about 6} x 1 
inches and § thick. It weighs from 2 to 2 
pounds, [TILE, s.] 


[PLAIN-SAILING.] 


ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph={ 
ition, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -die, ic. = bel, del, 
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plane-trigonometry, 8. [TRIcoNo- 
METRY.) 
plane, s. [Fr., from Lat. platanum, ace. of 


platanus =a plane; Gr. mAdravos (platanos), 
from mAatvs (platus) = wide, in allusion to 
the broad leaves and spreading form; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. platano.] [PLaTan.] 

1, Sing. : The same as PLANE-TREE (q.V.). 

2. Pl.: Lindley’s English name for the Plata- 
nacez (q.v.). 


plane-tree, s. 

Bot.: Any species of the genus Platanus 
(q.v.), of which five or six exist. They are 
tall trees with ponderous trunks, the bark of 
which peeis off annually, leaving the surface 
smooth and bare. The Oriental Plane-tree, 
Platanus orientalis, an umbrageous tree, 
seventy to ninety feet high, has palmate leaves 
like those of the Sycamore. It is a native of 
Western Asia and Cashmere, and has been 
introduced into British parks and plantations. 
Its smooth-grained wood is used in the Hast 
for cabinet-making. Mr. Honigberger says 
that in India its bruised leaves are applied to 
the eyes in ophthalmia, and its bark, boiled 
in vinegar, given in diarrhea, The Occidental 
or American Plane-tree, Platanus occidentalis, 
has less deeply divided and indented leaves, and 
no membranous bracts along the female flowers. 
On the banks of the Ohio and the Mississippi 
there are trees ten to sixteen feet in diameter. 
Called in America also Button-wood, Water- 
beech, and Sycamore, and in Canada Cotton- 
tree. A third species, often confounded with 
this one, is the Maple-leaved Plane, Platanus 
acerifolia, the species, sometimes with giant 
trunk, cultivated in some London squares. 
The Scotch or Mock-plane tree is Acer-Pseudo 
platanus. 


plane, * plain, * playn, v.t. [Fr. planer, 
from Lat. plano, from Low Lat. plana =a 
carpenter’s plane.] 
1. Lit. : To make smooth, especially with a 
plane. (Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey v.) 
*9, Fig.: To clear the way from difficulties ; 
to make smooth. (Tennyson: Princess, iv. 297.) 


plan-é-6m’-é-try, pla-nim’-é-try, s. 
[Eng. plane, and Gr. pétpov (metron) =a 
measure.] The art or process of ascertaining 
the area or superficial contents of a surface. 
(STEREOTOMY.] 


plan’-ér, * plain’-ér,s. [Eng. plan(e), v. 3 -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
planes; a planing-machine. (Chapman: 
Homer ; Odyssey v.) 
2. Print. ; A wooden block used to level the 
face of a forme of type before printing. 


planer-bar, s. A device attached to a 
planer for the purpose of effecting in part the 
work of a slotting or shaping machine. 


planer-centres, s. pl. Devices similar 
to lathe-centres for supporting small work on 
the bed of a planing-machine. 


planer-head, s. 
Mach. : The slide-rest of a planing-machine 
or planer. 


planer-tree, s. 
( me : A tree belonging to the genus Planera 
q.V.). 


pla/-nér-a, s. [Named after J. Planer, a 
German botanist. } 

Bot.: A genus of Ulmex, having roundish 
pointed, two celled and two seeded fruits. The 
wood of Planera Abelicea, called in the old 
pharmacopeeias, Pseudosantalwm creticum, is 
aromatic. P. Richardt has a valuable wood. 


pla-—nér-ite, s. [After Herr Planer ; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in crystalline 
botryoidal layers in the copper mines of 
Gumeschefsk, Ural Mountains. Hardness, 
53; sp. gr. 2°65; colour, verdigris to olive- 
green ; lustre, dull. Compos. : a hydrous phos- 
phate of alumina with some copper and iron, 
Dana suggests that it is possibly impure Wa- 
vellite (q.v.), and makes it a sub-species. 


plin’-ét, *plan-ete, s. [0. Fr. planete (Fr. 
planete), from Lat. planeta; Gr. mdavyrys 
(planet?s) = a wanderer, from mAavdw(planao) 
to wancer, from Adv (plané) = a wandering 3 
Sp. & Port, planeta.] 


Astron.: A heavenly body which, to old- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rale. fill; try, Syrian, 2, 


plane—plani- 


world observers, seemed to wander about aim- 
lessly in the sky, thus markedly contrasting 
with the orderly movements of the fixed stars. 
Subsequently it was discovered that the seem- 
ingly erratic bodies were as regular in their 
movements as the others, revolving, like the 
earth, around the sun, the aberrations arising 
from the fact that both the planets and the ob- 
servers were in motion, When they are compa- 
ratively near the earth and move thence to go 
round the sun, they seem to go in one direc- 
tion ; when they return on the other side of their 
orbit, they appear to retrograde in the sky. 
Shining only with reflected light, they shine 
with a steady radiance in place of twinkling 
like the fixed stars. Planets are primary or 
secondary, the former revolving around the 
sun, the latter around the primaries. The 
primary planets known to the ancients were 
five, Mercury. Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. Omitting asteroids, comets, and 
meteoric rings, eight are now known, Mercury, 
Venus, the Harth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune. Twenty secondary 
planets are known, the Moon, two satellites 
of Mars, four of Jupiter, eight of Saturn, 
four of Uranus, and one of Neptune. The 
existence of an intermercurial primary planet 
has been suspected but not proved. The planets 
Mercury and Venus, being nearer than the 
Earth to the Sun, are called inferior planets ; 
the others, being more distant, are termed 
superior. Another classification is sometimes 
adopted, that into intraeand extra-asteroidal 
planets, that is, those nearer and those more 
remote from the sun than the asteroids. 
Under the first are included, Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, and Mars, all of which are com- 
paratively small, while the others, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune are the giants 
of the system. For instance, the Earth is 
7,918 miles in diameter, and Mars 4,200, but 
Jupiter is 85,000. The intra-asteroidal planets 
complete the annual revolution in short periods, 
the Earth, for example, in 365°26 days, while 
Neptune takes to do so 60,127 days, or about 
165 years. The minor planets, planetoids, or 
Asteroids are between Mars and Jupiter. The 
Asteroids have already been described under 
that head. Of the major planets it may be 
stated that the Earth was not anciently re- 
garded as a planet, but as the centre of the 
universe, around which not only the other 
planets, but the sun and the. fixed stars, re- 
volved. Modern research has relegated it to 


its proper place, as a comparatively insignificant | 


member of the family of planets, and a pigmy 
in dimensions as compared with the fixed stars, 
whose representative we have in the sun. Of 
the two planets of modern discovery, Uranus 
was discovered by Sir William Herschel in 
1781; and Neptune, whose existence was sus- 
pected and place determined from the pertur- 
bations which it caused in the motions of Ura- 
nus, was discovered by Professor Challis and 
Dr. Galle in 1846. Uranus and Neptune are 
invisible to the naked eye. The visibility of 
the others is due to reflected solar light, though 
it is not quite sure that the larger planets, such 
as Jupiter, may not have some light-yielding 
powers of their own. The distance of the 
planets from the sun—the centre of the solar 
system—differs enormously. While Mercury is 
about 35,400,000 miles distant, and the Earth 
something over 92,000,000 miles, Uranus is 
1,753,869,000, and Neptune 2,745,998,000 miles 
distant. Their speed of motion in their 
orbits differs correspondingly, Mercury darting 
around the sun at a speed nine times as great 
as the deliberate sweep of the far-distant Nep- 
tune. This difference of speed is in strict ac- 
cordance with the theory of gravitation, the 
planets nearer the sun being exposed to the 
greater solar attraction, and needing a corre- 
spondingly greater rapidity of motion to over- 
come the energy of this attraction and main- 
tain their orbital distances. The orbits of the 
planets are not circles, but ellipses, the degree 
of departure from the circle varying. Venus 
most nearly approaches the circie in its orbit, 
Mercury and some of the planetoids being the 
most eccentric. The plane of diurnal rotation 
does not coincide with the plane of the orbit, a 
fact which gives rise to the annual variety of 
seasons. This eccentricity also varies greatly, 
the inclination of the equatorial plane of 
Venus being apparently the greatest, while 
that of Jupiter is very small. As regards the 
density of the planets, that of the small is 
much greater than the large, Saturn, for in- 
stance, being only about one-eighth as dense as 
the earth. 


planet-gear, s. 

Machinery: Gearing in which one or more 
cog-wheels, besides rotating on their axes, re 
volve around the wheel with which they mesh, 


*planet-struck, * planet-stricken, 
*planet-strook, a. Affected by the influ- 
ence of a planet; blasted. 

“ Planets, planet-struck, real eclipse 
Then sutfer’d.’ Milton: P. L., X. 418, 

planet-wheel, s. 

Gearing: The exterior revolving wheel of 
the “sun and planet” motion, invented by 
James Watt. So called from its rotation 
around another gear-wheel, which is termed 
the sun-gear. The axis of the planet-gear is 
preserved concentric with the axis of the cen- 
tral or sun-wheel by means of an arm. The 
planet-wheel sometimes gears with an inter- 
nally cogged wheel, aud may be driven by the 
latter, rolling around inside the larger gear- 
wheel instead of outside. [SUN-AND-PLANETe 
WHEELS. ] 

plan-é-tar’-i_tim, s. [Lat., from planeta =a 
planet.] A machine for exhibiting the relative 
motions of the planets and their positions in 
respect to the sun and one another, [ORRERY.] 


plan’-ét-ar-y, @ [Lat. planetarius, from 
planeta= a planet; Fr. planétaire; Ital. & 
Sp. planetario.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Of or pertaining to the planets. 
2. Having the nature of a planet; erratic, 


revolving. 
“ Planetary orbs the sun ebey.” 
Blackmore ; Creation, ii. 


3. Produced or caused by the influence of 
the planets. 


“ Put up thy gold ; Go on,—here’s gold,—go on, 
Be as a planetary plague.” 
_Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iv. 8. 


4, Consisting or composed of planets: as, @ 
planetary system. 
*5, Wandering 


“His own erratical and planetary life."—Fuller. 
Church Hist., 1X. vii. 68, 


II, Astrol. : Under the domination or influ- 

ence of any particular planet. 
“Skill'd in the planetary hours.” 
Drayton; The Moon-Calf. 

planetary-days, s. pl. 

Astron. & Astrol.: The days of the week, 
five of which are more or less directly called 
after planets. [WEEK.] 


planetary-nebula, s. 


planetary-year, s. 
Astron.: The time taken for each planet to 
perform its revolution round the sun. 


* plan’-ét-8d, a. (Eng. planet; -ed.] Belong: 
ing to or located in planets. 
“Tell me, ye stars! ye planets, tell me all 
Ye starr’d and planeted inhabitants.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, ix. 
*pla-nét'-Ie, pla-nét’-ic-al, a. [Lat. 
planeticus, from Gr. rAavytixds (planétikos), 
from mAavyitys (planétés)=a planet (q.v.). J 
Of or pertaining to planets. 

“ According to the planetical relations from whence 
they receive their names.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
bk. v., ch. xxii, 

plan’-&t-O0id, s. [Eng. planet ; -oid.] 
Astron. : A minor planet, an asteroid. [As- 
TEROID, PLANET, STAR. ] 


plan-ét-oid’-al, a. (Eng. planetoid ; -al.} 
Of or pertaining to the planetoids ; relating to 
a planetoid. 


*plan’-ét-ule, s. [A dimin. from planet 
(q-v.).] A little planet. 


*plange, v.i. ([Lat. plango = to beat, to 
lament.] To lament. 


*plan’-gen-cy, s. [Eng. plangen(t); -cy.1 
The quality or state of being plangent; a 
dashing or beating with noise. 


*plan’-gent, a. (Lat. plangens, pr. par. of 
plango=to beat, to dash.) Beating, dashing : 
as, a wave. 

“ The weltering of the plangent wave.” 
Taylor: 1 Philip Van Artevelde, 4. 10. 
*plan’-gor, s. (Lat.] » Plaint, lamentation. 


‘The lamentable plangors of Thracian orphans," 
Meres, in English Garner, ii, 96. i 


pla-ni-, pla-no., pref. (Lat. planus = plain, 
level, plane.] A prefix attaching the qualifi- 
cation of levelness, flatness, or ‘hardness, to 
the second element of the word. 


(NEBULA.] 


sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
c= 6; ey=a; qu= kw. 


+ pla-ni-fo'’-li-o 


‘pla-ni-mét’-ri 


t. folium = a leaf, ewil nivand 
Bot,: Flat-leaved. (Craig) 


’-8-tér, s, [Eng. plane and meter. 
An instrument for ascenisining the ea 
of irregular plane figures; a planeometer or 
platometer. 


pla-ni-mét-ric-al, «. 
Y); ~ic, ee Oe Fr. omae 


[Eng.  plani 
rique.) Of or 
obtained by planimetry. 


pla-nim’-6-try, s. [PLanzomerry.] 
plan ’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [PLans, v.] 


pla-ni-pén’-nés, 


d 


plan ish, v.t. 


plain -ish-ér, s. 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip, adv, : (See 
the verb). 5 ¥ 9 

C, As subst.: The act of smoothing the 
surlace of wood, &¢., with a plane, 


planing-machine, s. 

1. Wood: A machine for truing up and 
facing boards or the sides of timbers. hen 
it also works the edges, it is known also as an 
edger; when the edges are respectively 
tongued and ved, they are known as 
Matched, are said to be matched up; when 
the stuff is moulded or dressed to ornamental 
‘Shape, the machine is known as a Moulding- 
machine, 

2. Metal-working: A machine in which a 
metallic object dogged to a traversing-table 
is moved against a relatively fixed cutter. In 
practice, the cutter is adjusted in a stock, 
ually fed automatically between 


and is us! 
strokes. 

2 pla-ni-pén-na‘-tés, 
pla-ni-pén’-ni-a, s. pl. (Lat. planus= flat, 
and penna = a feather, a wing.) 

Entom.: A sub-order of Neuropterous In- 
sects, having flat wings. The fore and hind 
pair are similar, the hind ones not broader 
than the others. Larve rarely aquatic. 
Tribes : Megaloptera, including the Myrmele- 
ontide, Hemerobiile, and Mantispide ; 
Sialidw, and Panorpide (q.v.). 


pla-ni-pét'-a-loiis, a. (Pref. plani-, and 


Lng. petalous.) 
Bot.: Having flat petals or leaves; flat- 
leaved, planifolious. 


[PLANE, v.] To make smooth 
or plane; to beat, as metals, with hammers, 
till perfectly smooth ; to polish by hammer- 
ing. [PLanisHiNa, C.] 

{Eng. planish; -er.] One 
who or that which planishes; specif., a thin 
flat-ended tool, used by turners for smoothing 
brass-work. 


plan’-ish-ing, pr. par., a.,&s. [PLanisH.] 


A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. 4s subst. : An operation in which sheet- 
metal is condensed, smoothed, and toughened 
upon a smooth anvil, by the blows of a ham- 
mer, having a very slightly convex face, and 
called a planishing-hammer. 


planishing-hammer, s, [PLANIsHING.] 

planishin; -rollers, s. pl. The second 
pair of rollers in preparing coining-metal. 

planishing-stake, s. 

Coppersmithing: A bench stake, or small 


anvil, for holding the plate when under the 
action of a planishing-hammer. 


plin’-i-sphére, s. [Pref. plani-, and Eng. 


aplank, Fr. plane 3 D 
Ger. & Dan. planke.) 


boil, b6y ; pdUt, jdwl; cat, gell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -fion, -sion=zhin, -cious, 


sphere.] 

1. The representatiov. upon a plane of the 
circles of the zodiac. 

2. Any contrivance in which plane surfaces 
move upon one another to fulfil any of the 
uses of a celestial globe. 

planispher(e) ; 


i-sphér-ic, a. (Eng. 
-ic.] Of or pertaining toa planisphere. 


t. planca =a board, 
ae nk; Sw. planka ; 


1. Lit.: A broad piece of sawed timber 
thicker than a board ; specif., a piece of timber 
between 14 and 4 inches thick, and more than 
9 inches wide. 


the deck.” 
“ There is not a plank of ihe Fallin e ey 


planifolious—plant 


2. Figuratively: 
*(1) Anything resembling a plank; a slab, 


“ A monument of freestone, with a plank 
thereon."— Wood; Athen, Grohe vol, it (iggy 


(2) Anything serving as a support, 


“ This is indeed the on! nk trust to,” 
—Sharp ; Sermons, vol. of he ad ~ 


3) A principle or article of a political or 
other programme or platform. [PLatrorM.] 
“They should beral 
Som,” = Weekly Pi By tne l ae i: 
“I To walk the plank: A mode of drowning 
their captives practised by pirates, by whom 
they were compelled to walk along a plank 
laid across the bulwark until they overbalanced 
it and fell into the water. 
“y back t th walked 
pnt sinieet oui moe 
plank-bed, s. A bed of boards, raised a 
few inches from the floor, on which prisoners 
are compelled to sleep during short sentences, 
or the earlier stages of a long confinement. 
No mattress is allowed, but a thin pillow, and a 
bed-covering, consisting of two blankets and a 
rug, besides sheets, are issued to all prisoners 
on plank-beds. This statement relates to Brit- 
ish, and not to American prisons. 
plank-hook, s. A pole with an iron hook 
at the end, with which quarrymen, miners, 
and others shift their runs or wheeling-planks, 
as occasion req 
plank-plant, s. 
Bot. : Bossiwa Scolopendrium, 
plank-revetment, s. 
Fort.: Board lining of an embrasure or 
covering of a rampart. 
plank-road, plank-way, s. A road 
of transverse planking laid on longitudinal 
sleepers. Common in America. 
plank-sheer, s. 
Shipbuild, ; A plank resting on the heads of 
the top timbers of the frames or ribs. 


plank-way, s. [PLANK-ROAD.] 


plank, v.t. [PLan«, s.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: To cover or lay with planks; to 
form of planks, 
2. Fig.: To lay down, as on a table; to 
table, to pay out. (Applied to money.) (Amer.) 
3. To split and cook on a board, as a shad, 


IL Technically : 

1, Hat-making : To harden by felting. Said 
of liat-bodies after forming. 

2. Spinning: To unite slivers of wool in 
formiug roviug. 

plank’-ing, pr. par. & s, [PLANK, 8.] 

A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B, As substantive: 

1. Shipbuild. : The skin or wooden covering 
of plank on the exterior and interior surfaces 
of the ribs and on the beams, 

2. Spinning ; The splicing together ofslivers 
of loug-stapled wool. 

3. Steam: The lagging or clothing of a steam- 
cylinder. [CLEADING.] 


planking-clamp, s. 

Shipwright.: An implement for bending a 
strake against the ribs of a vessel and hold- 
ing it till secured by bolts or treenails. 


planking-machine, s. A machine in 
which hat-bodies are planked, 


planking-screw, s. An implement for 
straining planks against the ribs of vessels. 


plank’-ton, s. Pelagic beings collectively. 


* piank-¥, * plank-ie, a. (Eng. plank; -y.] 
structed or composed of Somat . 
“ He came before the plankie gates.” 
Chapman; Homer ; Iliad xii. 


* plin’-léss, a. (Eng. plan; -less.] Destitute 
of a plan. 
plan’-nér, s. (Eng. plan; -er.] One who 
lans, contrives, devises, or projects ; @ pro- 
jector, a deviser. 
pla-n6-, pref. [PLANI-.] 
plano-compressed, a. 
Bot. ; Compressed down to a flattish surface, 
as Poinciana. 


ghin, 


—— 


plano-concave, a. Plane on one side 
and concave on the other: as, a plano-concave 
lens. [(LEns.) 


* 
plano-conical, a. Plane or flat on one 
side and conical on the other, 
part ov mead both wade Groat 
plano-convex, a. Plane onone side and 
et on the other; as, a plano-convex 
ENS, 


plano-horizon’ a. Having a level 
horizontal surface poe 


plano-orbicular, a. Plane on one side 
and spherical on the other, 


plano-subulate, a. Smooth and awl- 
shaped, [SuBULATE.] 


* plan-6g’-ra-phist, s. (Pref. plano-; Gr, 
bay ts (grapho)= to delineate, and Eng. suff. 
~tst.] A surveyor, a plan or map-maker, 


“All planographists of the Holy City.”"—W. 
og to Land and the Book (southern Palasleok, 


plan-6-li-tés, s. (Pref. plano-, and Gr. Aidos 
(lithos) = a stone.] A fossil worm-track, 


pla-nom’-6-tér, s. [Eng. plane, and meter.) 
A trial or plane surface on which articles are 
tested for straightness and level. It affords a 
standard gauge for plane surfaces, 


pla-nom’-é-try, s. [Eng. planometer; -y.] 
The act of measuring or gauging plane sure 
faces ; the act or art of using a planometer, 


plan-or-bis, s, [Pref. plan(o)-, and Lat. orbis 
=a circle.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Limnzida; 
shell discoidal, dextral, and many-whorled ; 
aperture crescentic, peristome thin. Known 
species 145, from North America, Europe, 
India, and China; fossil sixty, from the 
Wealden onward. (S. P. Woodward.) The 
former occur in stagnant pools, ditches, and 
gently running brooks, adhering to flags and 
other aquatic plants. Many species in the 


cles is in 
uUs@um, 


United States. 
lant, *plante, * plaunt, * plaunt 
if prone 8. { nte, from aay Ratt 


[A.8. 

=a plaut, the sole of the foot, from the same 
root as Gr. mAarvs (platus) = spreading, broad ; 
Dut. plant; Dan. plante; Sw., Sp., & Port. 
planta ; Ital. pianta.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II, L, 

(2) A sapling. 

* (3) A shoot, a cutting. 

“ Yeve mea plant of thilke blessed tree.” 
Chaucer 3 QO, T., 6,846, 
* (4) The sole of the foot. 


“ Knottie legs, and plants of clay 
Seeke for ease, or love delay.” 
Ben Jonson: Masque of Oberon 


2. Fig. : A plan, a dodge, a swindle, a trick ; 
a planned theft or robbery. (Slang.) 

“Twas away from London a week and more, 

dear, on a plant.”"—Dickens : Oliver Twist, ch. xxxix, 

{| In this sense Mr. A. 8. Palmer considers 
the word fo be the O. Fr. plant =a plan. 

Il. Technically: 

1. Nat. Science: Linneus defined a plant as 
an organised body (being) possessed of life, 
but not of feeling. In his contrasted defini- 
tion of an animal, he assigned the latter life, 
feeling, and voluntary motion, implying that 
ifa plant moved it did not do so voluntarily. 
His definition is essentially accurate. With 
regard to all the higher members of the Vege- 
table and Animal Kingdoms, there is no diffi- 
culty in saying which is a plant and which is 
an animal, Some Mimosas, &c., have a cer- 
tain sensitiveness when touched, but notwith- 
standing this they are clearly plants. But 
“Natura non facit saltus” (Nature does not 
make leaps, that is, abrupt transitions) ; and 
the humbler members of the two kingdoms 
are so closely akin, that whether sponges were 
animal or vegetable was once a debatable 
question, though now they are considered 
compound animals, while again many of 
Ehrenberg’s Infusoria, once ranked as animals, 
now figure as humble Algals. Plants derive 
their nourishment «drrectly from the mineral 
kingdom, animals do so only through the in- 
tervention of plants, The latter are, as a rule, 
composed chiefly of carbon, hydrogen, an 
oxygen ; animals have nitrogenas well. Plants 
generally absorb carbon dioxide, and give 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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forth oxygen; animals reverse the process. 
With slight exceptions cellulose and chloro- 
phyll are distinctively vegetable productions. 
A plant consists of a root, of organs of vegeta- 
tion, and organs of reproduction, It may be 
annual, biennial, or perennial (q.v.). It may 
be a herb, an undershrub, a shrub, or a tree, 
It may be evergreen, or have deciduous leaves. 
In winter there is a suspension of assimilative 
power and growth, like the hybernation of 
animals. The close of petals and the folding 
of leaves at night in some plants suggest their 
sheep. Like animals sooner or later they die. 
De Candolle conjectured that the known 
plants were from 110,000 to 120,000. 

Much uncertainty exists as to the place in 
the system of many species of fossil plants, 
and scientific names frequently indicate that 
doubt. Though there is much doubt as to 
fruit, there is more as to leaves, for they often 
have the same form and venation in orders 
remotely apart from each other. Hence at 
present the vegetable unit is much less valu- 
able than-the animal in investigating fossils. 
The first appearance of plants seems to have 
been in the Silurian rocks; they were prob- 
ably Alge. In the Upper Silurian Acrogens 
and Conifers first appear. The Acrogens 
greatly predominated during the Carboniferous 
period ; the Cycads attained their maximum 
during the Jurassic and Lower Cretaceous. 
Dicotyledons began apparently before the close 
of the Cretaceous, aud became dominant in 
the Tertiary. 

2. Comm., Manuf., &c. : The tools, machin- 
ery, apparatus, and fixtures, as used in a par- 
ticular business; that which is necessary to 
the conduct of any trade or mechanical busi- 
ness or undertaking, 


plant-ancestor, s. 
Anihrop.: A mythic plant from which a 
gavage tribe claims to be descended. [TorEM.] 


“Now if an animal, regarded as an original pro- 
genitor, is therefore reverentially treated, so, too, may 
we expect the plant-ancestor will be.”—Spencer: 
Sociology (ed. 1876), i. 383, 


plant-bugs, s. pl. 


plant-cane, s. 

Agric. (Pl.): The crop of original plants of 
the sugar-cane, produced from the germs 
placed in the ground or land of the first 
growth, as distinguished from ratoons. [Ra- 
TOON.) (Goodrich & Porter.) 


plant-cutter, s. 

Ornithology : 

1. Sing. : Any bird of the genus Phytotoma, 
or the genus itself. 

2. Pl.: The family Phytotomide. 


plant-eating, a. Eating or subsisting 
@n plants; phytophagous. 


Plant-eating beetles: [PHYTOPHAGA]. 
plant-lice, s. pl. [APHIDEs.] 


plant-name, s. 
1. Bot.: The popular name of a plant as 
distinguished from its scientific name. 


“The E.D.S.’s ‘ Dictionary of English Plant-names’ 
will be completed this year.”—WNotes & Queries, May 5, 
1883, p. 346, § 

_ 2. Anthrop.: The name of a tribe or of an 
individual, supposed to be derived from a 
plant-ancestor (q.v.). 


plant of gluttony, s. 

Bot.: Cornus suecica. So called by the 
Highlanders because the berries, which are 
eaten by children, are said to impart an 
appetite. 


* plant-plot, s. Cultivated land. 
pi REGRET DOs, groves, or parks.”—Holland: Camden, 


plant-spirit, s. 

Cor.par. Relig.: A spirit supposed to dwell 
in and animatea plant or tree. [TREE-SPIRIT.] 

“Explanation of the conceived shape of the plant- 

spirit.’ —Spencer : Sociology (ed. 1876), 1. 384. 

plant-worship, s. 

Compar. Relig.: The adoration of certain 
plants, in the belief that they are animated by 
spirits. [TREE-worRsHIP.] 


“ Plant-worship, then, like the worship of idols and 
animals, is an aberrant species of ancestor-worship.”— 
Spencer : Sociology (ed. 1885), i. 359, 


want, * plaunt, v.27. & i. [A.S. geplantian ; 
Lat. planto ; Icel. & Sw. planta ; Dut. planten ; 
Dan. plante; Sp. & Port. plantar; Ital. 
plantare.) 


(PHyTocoRz.] 


plant—plantation 


A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To put or set in the ground and cover, as 
seed for growth. ; 

2. To set in the ground for growth, as a 
young tree or shrub. 

“Tf forest trees are properly planted, and thinned, 
little pruning is required.”—Balfour : Botany, § 118. 

3. To furnish with plants; to fill or supply 
with vegetables, fruit-trees, flowers, &c.; to 
lay out with growing plants. 

** Planting of countries is like planting of woods."— 
Bacon; Essays ; Of Plantations. 

IL, Figuratively : 

*1, To engender, to generate; to set the 

seed or germ of, 

“Solomon himself knew no other course to ensure a 
growing, flourishing, practice of virtue in man’s 
mature, or declining age, but by planting it in 
youth.”—South - Sermons, vol. V., ser. L. ; 

* 9, To fix firmly ; to implant. 
“The fool hath planted in his memory 


An army of good words.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ill. 5. 


*3. To set or fix upright; to fix in the 
ground. (Dryden: Virgil ; Aineid viii. 2.) 

4. To set down; to place on the ground, 

“I plant my foot upon this ground of trust.” 


Cowper : Hope. 

* 5, To fix, to establish. me 
“ Whose dwelling God hath planted here in bliss.” 

Milton: P. L., iv. 884. 
6. To settle ; to supply the first inhabitants 
of; to establish. 

“The state of Delaware was planted in 1610 b 
Lord De la Warr under a patent granted by James I, 
—Taylor: Words & Places, ch. ii. 

* 7, To fix the position of; to locate. 

** A town, in truth (saith he), finely built, but fool- 
ishly planted.”—Reliquie Wottoniane, p. 9. 

8. To introduce and establish ; as, To plant 
Christianity in a country. 

9. To set and direct or point; as, To plant 

cannon against a fort. 

10. To set or place firmly; as, To plant a 

ladder against a wall. 

11. To mark a person out for plunder or 

robbery ; to conceal, or place. (Slang Dict.) 

B. Intransitive: , 

1ATo perform the act of planting; to sow 

the seeds, 

“T have planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the 

crease,” —1 Corinthians iii. 6. 

*2. To settle or establish colonies; to 

colonise, 


* plant’-a-ble,a. [Eng. plant ; -able.] Capable 
of being planted ; fit tobe planted. 


plant’-a-criive, plant-a-crew, s. [Prob. 
from Fr. plant = a plantation, a bed; @ = 
to, and crue = increase, growth.) A small 
inclosure for the purpose of raising colewort 
plants. (Scotch.) 


* plant’-age (age as 18), s._ [Fr. = planta- 
tion, or perhaps from Lat. plantago = plan- 
tain.) Anything planted ; plants, herbs, 

** As true as steel, as plantage to the moon.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iii. 2. 
plan-tag-in-a'-gé-x, plan-ta-gin’-é-2, 
s. pl. (Lat. plantago, genit. plantagin(is) ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec, -ew.] 

Bot.: Ribworts; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Cortusales. Herbaceous 
plants with or without a stem. Leaves flat 
and ribbed or taper and fleshy. Flowers in 
spikes, solitary ; calyx four-parted, persistent ; 
corolla membranous;monopetalous, the limb 
four-parted; sta- 
mens four ; ovary 
two- rarely four- 
celled; ovules 
solitary, twin, or 
indefinite ; cap- 
sule membra- 
nous, dehiscing 
transversely. 
Distribution 
world-wide. 
Known genera 
three, species 120 
(Lindley), about 
fifty (Sir J. 
Hooker). British 
genera two, Lit- 
torella and Plan- 


tago (q.v.). 
plan-ta/-go, s. [Lat.] [PLanrain.] 


Bot. ; Plantain, Ribgrass ; the typical genus 
of the order Plantaginaceze (q.v.). Herbs, 


PLANTAGO MAJOR, 


with bisexual flowers; corolla with an ovate 
tube and a four-partite, reflexed limb; 
stamens four; capsule two- to four-celled, 
two-, four-, or many-seeded, openiug trans 
versely. Mucilaginous and astringent. 
Known species about forty-eight. They are 
most abundant in temperate and cold countries, 
and are common weeds in the United States 
and many parts of the Eastern continents. 
Among well-known species are Plantago major, 
the Greater, P. media, the Hoary, P. lanceolata, 
the Ribwort, P. maritima, the Seaside, and P. 
Coronopus, the Buckshorn Plaintain (q v.) 
These are common in parts of Europe. P. Psyl- 
lium bas been found in Jersey, P. argentea in 
Ireland, and P. arenaria in England, but they 
are not truly wild. In India the leaves of P. 
major are applied to bruises. P. Coronopus is 
diuretic. Demulcent drinks can be made from 
P. Psyllium, P. arenaria, and P. Cynops. The 
seeds of P, Psyllium and P. Ispaghula, treated 
with hot water, yield a maellageix iven in 
India in diarrhea, dysentery, ca |» Zonor- 
rheea, and nephritic diseases. P. amplexi- 
caulis is used in India in phthisis, snake- 
poison, intermittent fever and as an external 
application in ophthalmia. The seeds of P. 
arenaria were believed by De Candolle to be 
used in the manufacture of muslins. Soda is 
obtained in Egypt from P. squarrosa, 


plan’-tain (1),s. [Fr., from Lat. plantaginem, 
accus. of plantago= plantain, from its flat, 
spreading leaf.] 
Bot. : The genus Plantago (q.v.). 


| The Water Plantain is the genus Alisma, 
and specially Alisma Plantago. 


plan’-tain (2), s. (Sp. platano.] 

Botany: 

1. Musa paradisiaca A small tree closely 
akin to the Banana (q.v.), from which it differs 
in not having purple spots on its stem. . The 
fruit also is : 
larger and more 
angular, It is ex- 
tensively culti- 
vated through- 
out India, where 
its leaf is used 
for dressing blis- 
tered wounds 
and as a rest for 
the eye in oph- 
thalmia. Pow- 
dered and dried, 
it is used to stop 
bleeding at the 
nose. The fruit 
is delicious 
and thoroughly 
wholesome. 
astringent, and very useful in diabetes. The 
root is anthelmintic, and the sap is given to 
allay thirst in cholera. (Calcutta Hxhib. Rep.) 

2, The fruit of Musa paradisiaca. 

“The yams and plantains did not suit stomachs 
accustomed to good oatmeal.” —Macaulay: Hist. Engs 
ch. xxiv. 

plaintain-eater, s. [MusopHaca.] 

plantain-tree, s, [PLANTAIN (2).] 


*plant-al,a. (Eng. plant; -al.] Of or per- 


PLANTAIN. 
1, Fruit; 2. Section of Fruit, 


When unripe it is cooling and 


taining to plants. 


“The most degenerate souls did at last sleep in the 
bodies of trees, and grew up merely into plantal life.” 
—More: Immort. of the Soul, bk. iii., ch. i 


* plan-tan, * plan-tane, s. [PLANTAIN, 2.] 


plin’-tar, a. ([Lat. plantaris, from planta 
= the sole of the foot.) Of or pertaining to 
the sole of the foot: as, the plantar muscle. 


plan-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. plantatio, from plan- 
tatus, pa. par. of planto=to plent; Fr. 
plantation ; Sp. plantacion ; Ital. plantazione. } 

*1, The act or practice of planting : 

(1) The act of planting or settling in the 

ground for growth. 

(2) The act of planting, setting, or es- 

tablishing a cicmean 2 ; 

(8) The introduction or establishment. 
Perey am poe te 
tianity in this island.’—King Charles ikon Basihitn 

2. That which is planted ; a place planted: 

(1) A small wood ; a piece of ground planted 

with trees or shrubs for the purpose of pro- 
ducing timber or of preserving game. &e. 


“* A fox was seen crossing a ride that. t 
plantation.”—Field, Dec, 6, 1884. doar ele 


ga Se ee? = Denk... ne LL, Le re 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian, %, 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


* (2) A colon i 
as ma Le Psi y, or original settlement in a 


Sounbey ¢ oh where, w ~~ BS ted they ha 
val y have 

been eit: gained by conquest, or ced 

been elther gained by Comonent.§ & fintrod,) a 


[| The term was originally applied specif. 
to the British eckilemesity a apeictien. © 

(8) Specif., in the United Sta West 
and East Indies, a large estate, cultivated 
chiefly by negroes or natives, who live in a 
pein Fy eaanbe on the estate, under the 
control 0} @ proprietor or : 
cotton plantation. “Z fy dia 


plant’-ér, s. (Eng. plant, v.; -er.] 
L, Literally: 
1, One who plants, sets, or cultivates: as, a 
planter of corn. (Philips: Cider, i. 41.) ° 
2. One who owns a plantation, (Chiefly 
in the United States and the West Indies.) 


“ From the experience of our slavery is as 
little advantageous to the mas’ == 
Hume: Essays, pt. ii., eas. 11. oe 


Il. Figuratively : 
1, One who plants, settles, or establishes, 
as a colony. 
Chosen by the serene Pesan 
Milton: P. In, tv. 691. 
*2. One who introduces, disseminates, or 
establishes ; an introducer, a disseminator. 


“Had these writ! differed fro serm 
— first planters of Christianity = org 
ie. 


3. A piece of timber, or the naked trunk of 
a tree, one end of which is firmly planted in 
the bed ofa river, while the other rises near 
the surface of the water, a dangerous ob- 
struction to vessels navigating the rivers of 
the Western United States. (Bartlett.) 

4. A person engaged in the fishing trade, 
(Newfoundland.) s 


~ 


plant’-ér-dém, s. ~ planter ; x 
Planters ooliectively. iia - Russell.) swipes 


lant’-ér-ship, s. [Eng. planter; -ship.] 

P tne ocenpation, business, or position of a 

Lae yt the management of a plantation, as 
n the United States, West Indies, &c. 


* plan’-ti-cle,s. [A dimin. from plant (q.v.).] 
A little or young plant; a plant in embryo. 


1 plan-ti-gra’-da, s. pl. (Lat. planta = the 
sole of the foot, and gradus =a step.] 

Zool. : A section of the Car- 
nivora, embracing those which 
apply the whole or nearly the 
vg of Pepto of the foot 

e grow rogressive 
motion. Benicia. te Bears, 
the Badgers. (Owen.) 

+ plan’ -ti- grade, a. & s. 
LANTIGRADA.] 
A, As adj. : Walk- 

ing on the sole of 

s the foot; pertain- 

FOOT OF BEAR. ing or belonging 

to the Plantigrada. 

B. As subst.: Any member of the section 
Plantigrada (q.v.). 

planting, * plaunt-yng, pr. par., a., & s. 
[PLanT, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language? 

1. The act, process, or practice of setting 
seeds or plants in the ground ‘for cultivation ; 
the formation of plantations, 

*2. That which is planted; a plant, a 


plantation. 
* plauntyng that my fadir of hi hath not 
pleuutid shal be deawen =f bi the roota = Wyelife r, 
fatthew Xv. 
II. Arch. : The laying of the first courses of 
stone in a foundation. 


*plant-léas, a. (Eng. plant, s.; -less.] Des- 
itute of plants or ast ena barren, 
* plant-lét, s. (Eng. plant, s.; dimin. suff. 


-let.] A little plant ; an undeveloped or rudi- 
mentary plant. 


* plant’-ling, s._[Eng. plant, s.; dim. suff. 
-ling.) A little plant. 


planter—plaster 


*plan-téc-rg-cy, 8. (Eng. planter), and 
Gs. aparde Owniibies to telat. > 
1, Government by planters, 
2. The body of planters collectively. 
plant’-ule, s. (Fr., dimin. from plante = 
plant.) The embryo ofa plant, - 


plan’-u-la, s. (Lat. a little plane, dimin. from 
planus = level, flat.} 
Zool. ? A minute, ciliated, cylindrical marine 
animal. It is the embryo of the Corynida. 


planx-ty, s. [Cf. Lat. plango = to lament.) 
Music: A melody, so culled ty Irish and 
Welsh harpers. They were not always of the 
doleful character their name would seem to 
imply. Also called a Lament. 


* 
plap, v.i. (From the sound; cf. 1 
plop, to splash, os ln 


“They pla up and d their "— 
Thackeray : Roondatons Papers, x: “i s 


plaque (que as k),s. [Fr.] 
L. Ordinary Language: 
1. An ornamental plate of china or other 
ware upon which pictures are painted, 


“Plaques are maltipl upon the face of the 
earth with frightful eeity. <— Homperta Monthly, 
June, 1882, p, 115. 


2. A brooch ; the plate of a clasp. 

Il. Art: A flat plate of metal upon which 
enamels are painted; hence, the word is 
5 oe to the small enamels themselves, done 
at Limoges in the fifteenth century. 


* 
pl&sh (1), * plasche,* pleash,s. [0. Dut. 
plasch = a puddle; ef. Ger. (onomat.) platschen 
= to splash, to dabble; Dan, pladske; Sw. 
plaska ; Eng. splash.) 
1, A small pool of standing water; a large 
puddle, a pond. 
“Ot f 
Rau Bec aks netic ne ten 
rowne ; Britannias Pastoruls, 
2. A splash, 
plash-wheel, s. A dash-wheel (q.v.). 


plash (2), s. (Pras (2), v.] A branch of a 
tree, partly cut or lopped, then bent down 
and interwoven with other branches, so as to 
form a thick, close fence, (Miller: Gardener's 
Dictionary.) 

plash (1), v.i. &t. [PiasH (1), s.] 

A. Intrans. : To dabble in water ; to splash ; 
to make a splashing noise, 


“Par below him plashed the waters.” 
7 Longyellow: Hiawatha, xvi. 
B. Transitive: 


1. To splash or make a splashing sound in. 
2. To splash or sprinkle, as a wall, with 
colouring matter, so as to produce an imita- 
tion of granite. 
plash (2), v.t. [Pieacu, v.] To cut partly 
and intertwine the branches or boughs of, as 
in a hedge; to strengthen by interweaving the 
boughs or twigs of. 
hs hi 
a eagenien 3 pel r nll awe thicke out of the 
plash’-St, s. (Eng. plash (1), s. ; dimin. suff. 
-et.) A little pond ; a puddle. 
plash’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Puasu (1), v.] 
lash-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. plashing; -ly.] In 
oe" plashing manner ; with a plash or splash, 
“Some heavy raindrops fell plashingly.” — Daily 
News, July 15, 1881. 
* plash’-oot, s. [PiasH (2), v.] A. fence 
ne of temaciod of trees intertwined. 
“ Every plashoot [serves] for spingles to catch them.” 
—Carew : Survey of Cornwall, 
plash’-¥, * plash-ie, a. [Eng. plash (1), s. ; -y.] 
1. Watery ; abounding with plashes or pud- 
dles. (Wordsworth; Excursion, bk, viii.) 
2. Marked or speckled, as if with splashes 
of a colouring liquid. 


plasm, s. (Gr. rAdoua (plasma), from mdoow 
(plass6é) = to mould, to form.] 
*1, Ord. Lang.: A mould or matrix, in 
which anything is moulded or formed to a 
particular shape. (Woodward: On Fossils.) 


2. Biol.: [Puasa (1)]. 
plas'-ma (1), 8. [PLasM.] 
]. Biol. : The viscous material of a cell from 
which the new developments take place ; 
formless, elementary matter. 
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2. Chem, : [PROTOPLASM]. 

3. Anat.: The fluid part of the blood tm 
which the red corpuscles float. Called alag 
Liquor sanquinis. In 1,000 parts of blood 
there are of corpuscles 826°2, of plasma 670% 
There is a plasma of lymph, and of chyle. 


plas’-ma (2), s. (Gr. mpaowos (prasinos) = 
leek-green, Originally written Prasma, but 
corrupted by the Italians to Plasma. (King.)} 
Min.: A bright to leek-green variety of 
chalcedony, sometimes almost emerald-green ; 
feebly translucent; lustre, somewhat oily ; 
fracture, sub-vitreous, probably due toa sma 
amount of opal-silica present. It is rather 
rare, and was much esteemed by the ancients 
for engraving upon, 


* plas-mat’-ic, * plag-mat’-ic-al, a. [Gr. 
mAacmatixds (plasmatikos), from rAdcpa (plas- 
ma) = a plasm (q.v.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to plasma; havi 
nature of ao meiigreicni es 6 


2. Having the power or property of givi 
form or shape ; shaping. eRe 


* plAs-ma’-tion, s. (Lat. plasmatio, from 
plasma (genit. plasmatis) = plasm (q.v.).] The 
be giving form or shape to; forming, for- 
mation, 


“The plasmation or creation of Adam is reckoned 
among the generations.”—Grafton; Chron., pt. i, D. 6. 


* plas'-ma-tor, s. [Lat.] One who forms or 
creates ; a creator. 


“The sovereign plasmator, 
hart: Rabelais, bx. ii., ch. vii 


* plas'-ma-ture, s. [Low Lat. plasmatura.] 
Form, shape. 


plas’-mic, a, Of the nature of or pertaining 
to plasma. 


plasmin, s. [Eng. plasm(a) ; -in (Chem.)] 

Chem. : A constituent of the blood to which 
is attributed the property of spontaneous co- 
agulation. It is soluble in water, and is de- 
posited in flocks from its solution in sulphate 
of sodium by saturation with chloride of 
sodium. When heated to 100° it becomes in- 
soluble in water, aud when dissolved in 20 
parts of water, it solidifies after a few minutes 
to a colourless jelly. 


plag-mo-di-iim, s. [Eng., &c. plasma, and 
Gr. elSos (eidos) = form.] 

Biol. :; A large jelly-like mass formed by an 
aggregation of amcebas. From it are developed 
fungoid organisms and their spores. It exists 
specially in Myxomycetous Fungals. It has 
an amceboid motion. 


plas-mdg’-d-ny, s. [Hng., &c. plasma, and 
Gr. youn (goné) = offspring.] 
Biol. : The generation of an organism from 
aplasma. (Rossiter.) 


plas-m5l'-d-gy, ». Minute or microscopic 
anatomy. 

plas’-tér, plais’-tér (ai as a), * plais’- 
ter, * plas-txe, s. [O. Fr. plastre (Fr. pla- 
tre); A.S. plaster, from Lat. emplastrum = a 
plaster; Gr. €urAaotpov (emplastron), for éu- 
mAaocrov (emplaston), from éumrAdcow (emplassd) 
= to daub on: éu- (em-) = ev (en-) = in, on, 
and mAdcow (plassé) = to mould; Dut. plas- 
ter ; Sw. plaster; Ger. pflaster.] 

1. Building: 

(1) Calcined gypsum or sulphate of lime, 
used, when mixed with water, for finishing 
walls, for moulds, ornaments, casts, luting, 
cement, &c. The hydrated sulphate of lime 
is calcined at a heat of about 300° Fah., and 
parting with 20 per cent. of water falls into a 
white powder. While it decrepitates it does 
not decompose, like limestone, but is greedily 
absorbent of water, and by combination there- 
with becomes again solid. (CEMENT.] 

“The plaster, or stucco, is Sipe | hard, and in a 
climate so dry may equal stone in solidity and dura- 
tion.”"—Zustace ; Italy, vol. ii., ch. i. 

(2) A composition of lime, sand, and water, 
with or without hair as a bond, and used to 
cover walls and ceilings. 

2. Pharm. : An unctuous compound, united 
either to a powder or some metallic oxide, 
and spread on linen, silk, or leather, for con- 
venience of external application. 

{ The use of the form plaster is restricted 
by medical men to applications of plaster of 
Paris. [Spuint.] Plaister is a wider term: 
as, diachylon plaister, court plaister. 


ace Almighty.”—Urqu- 


SS SITET CLES Gloria nin cornish 
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plaster-cast, s. A copy of an object 
obtained by pouring plaster of Paris mixed 
with water into a mould which forms a copy 
of the object in reverse, 


plaster of Paris, s. [Gypsum.] 
plaster-splint, s. [SPLinv.] 
plaster-stone, s. [Gypsum.] 


plas‘-tér, plais-tér (ai as a), * plais’-ter, 
* plays-ter, v.t. [O. Fr. plastrer (Fr. pla- 
trer), from plastre = plaster (q.v.). ] 
1. To cover or overlay with plaster, as the 
walls or ceilings of a house. 


“Of all his houses he had abroad in the countrey, he 
had not one wall plaistered, nor rough cast."—Nerth : 
Plutarch, p. 290, 


2. To cover with a plaster, as a wound or 
sore. 

3. To bedaub ; to cover coarsely or thickly : 
as, To plaster one's face with paint. 

+ 4. To spread coarsely or thickly. 


“But hadst thou seen her plaister’d up before, 
’*Twas so unlike a face it seem'd a sore. 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat, vi. 


5. To cover or overlay roughly with any 
substance resembling plaster. 


“He was cast out in a twige basket or hamper, plas- 
tered ouer with lime, into the riuer.”—Udal ; Aots vii. 


* 6. To cover over; to hide, to gloss. 
“ Playsteryng vp their unsauery sorceries.”—Bale ? 
English Votaries, pt. i. 
plas’-tér-ér, * plais’-tér-ér, * plays- 
ter-er,s. (Eng. plaster; -er.] 
1, One who plasters ; one whose trade is to 
cover walls, &c., with plaster. 


“Thy father was a plasterer.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., iv. 2. 


*9. One who moulds or forms figures in 
plaster. (Wotton : Remains, p. 63.) 

¥ ‘The London Plasterers’ Company was in- 
corporated in 1501. 


plas’-tér-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (PLASTER, ¥.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I, Literally: 

1. The act of covering or overlaying with 
plaster. 

2. A covering or coat of plaster ; the plaster- 
work of a building. 

*TI, Fig.: The act of covering over, cloak- 
ing, or concealing. 


“In spight of all our plasterings and dressings of it, 
"twill prove incurable.”—South: Sermons, yol. viii., 
ser. 2. 


* plas/-tér-ish, * plais’-tér-ish, a. [Eng. 
plaster ; -ish.] Chalky, cretaceous. 

“The island gat the name Albion of the saide plais- 
terish soile."—P. Holland ; Camden, p. 24. 


*plas-tér-ly, * plais’-tér-ly, o. [Eng. 


plaster ; -ly.] Of the nature of plaster ; chalky, _ 


cretaceous. 


“Out of gipsous or plaisterly ground.”—Fuller: 
Hist. Cambridge, vii. 36. ‘a 


* plas’-tér-y, a. [Eng. plaster; -y.] Resem- 
bling plaster ; of the nature of plaster. 


plastic, * plas’-tic-al, * plas’-tick, a. 
[Lat. plusticus, from Gr. mAagtiKds (plastikos) 
= fit for moulding, skilful in moulding, from 
trAaotos (plastos) = formed, moulded ; mAaoow 
(plasso) = to form, to mould; Fr. plastique ; 
Sp. & Ital. plastico.] 

1, Having the power or property of giving 
form or fashion to a mass of matter; giving 
form or shape. (Cowper: Power of Harmony.) 

2. Capable of being modelled or moulded 
into various forms, as clay, plaster. 

“The composition is now of a plastic character.”— 

—Scribner’s Magazine, March, 1878, p. 687. 

* 3. Capable of being moulded or bent into 
any required direction or course; pliable : as, 
Youth is more plastic than age. 

4, Pertaining or relating to modelling or 
moulding ; produced or appearing to be pro- 
duced by modelling or moulding. 


plastic-art, s. Sculpture, as distinguished 
from the graphic arts. 


plastic-bronchitis, s. 

Pathol.: A rare form of bronchitis in which 
solid concretions of exuded matter exist 
within the bronchial tubes. It is generally 
very chronic. The prolonged use of ammonia 
carbonate is beneficial. 


plaster—platanacese 


plastic-clay, s. 

Geol.: A clay of Lower Eocene age, occur- 
ring in the Paris basin, and used in making 
pottery, whence the name, The appellation 
was given to the corresponding stratum in 
England, which also yields a clay used in 
pottery. It is now designated the Woolwich 
and Reading Series (q. v.). 


* plastic-force, s. 

Science: A hypothetical force to which 
fossil shells were attributed in Italy in the 
sixteenth century. Fracostoro strongly op- 
posed this view. (Lyell: Prin, Geol., ch. iii.) 


plastic-linitis, s. 
Pathol. : Dr. Brinton’s name for fibroid in- 
filtration of the pyloric or the cardiac region. 


plastic-medium, s. 

Metaph.: A medium imagined, to account 
for the communication between the body and 
the soul, and partaking of the qualities of 
both. The hypothesis cannot be maintained. 
There can be no existence at once extended 
and unextended ; or if, like man, this medium 
be supposed to be a union of body and soul, 
it is itself in want of a medium, and therefore 
valueless for the purpose for which it was 
imagined, 

plastic-operations, s. yi. 

Surg. : Operations which have for their ob- 
ject to restore lost parts, as when the skin of 
the cheeks is used to make a new nose. Some- 
times called Plastic-surgery. 


plastic-surgery, s. 
TIONS. ] 


* plis’-tic-alL-ly, adv. [Eng. plastical; -ly.] 
Ina plastic mauner. (De Quincey.) 


[PLASTIC-OPERA- 


y 


plas-ti¢-i-ty, s. [Fr. plasticité.] 
1, The quality or property of giving form 
or shape to matter. 
2. The capacity of being moulded, modelled, 
or formed into any shape. 


“The longer the mass is kept without losing its 
lasticity the better it becomes.” —Scribner’s Magazine, 
‘ch, 1878, p. 687, 


plas’-tid, plas-tid’-i-tim, s. [Gr. mAdors 
(plastis), genit. mAdaridos (plastidos) = a 
female moulder.] 

Biol. : (See extract). 
“By the recent progress of the cell theory, it has 
become necessary to give the elementary organisins 
- which are usually designated as cells, the more 
general and more suitable name of form-units or 
plastids.” —Hueckel : Hist. Creation (Eng. ed.), i. 347. 

* plas-tog’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. mAacroypadia 
(plastographia) = forgery, from mAacrés (plas- 
tos) = formed, and ypadw (grapho) = to write.] 

1. Imitation of hand-writing ; forgery. 
2. The art of modelling figures in plaster. 


plas’-tron, s. [Fr.] 
* 1, Fencing: A piece of leather, stuffed or 
padded, worn by fencers to protect the breast. 


“ Flourish the sword, and at the plastron push.” 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat. vi. 


2. Comp. Anat.: The under part of the 
buckler of the Chelonians. It is formed by 
skin or membrane-bones, and usually consists 
of nine pieces, more or less developed. 

3. Dress: A trimming for the front of a 
dress, of a different material, usually sewn 
about halfway down the seam on the shoulder, 
and narrowing as it descends across the chest 
to the waist. It is made full. 

“A cuirass bodice with a plastron of the same 

embroidery.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 3, 1885. 

*plastron de fer, s. 

Old Armour: An iron breast-plate, worn 
beneath the knight’s hauberk as an additional 
protection, as well as to prevent the friction 
or pressure of the ringed plates. 


* plat (1), v.t. [PLarr, v.] 


plat (2), v.t. [Puar (2), 8] To lay out in 
plots ; to plot. 


* plat (3), * platt, * platte, v.t. & i. [A.S. 
pletian; O. Dut. platien, pletten; M. H. Ger. 
platzen, blatzen.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To strike. (Havelok, 2,626). 

2. To plaster. 

“He platteth his butter upon his breed.”—Palsgrave, 
B. Intrans.: To spur. 


“ That he ne come sone plattinde.” Havelok, 2,282. 


plat (1), s. (Parr, s.] 
*1, Ord. Lang.: A plait, plaiting. 
2. Naut.: A braid of foxes, used as in ser- 
vice for a cable in the hawse. [Fox, s., II. 2.}: 


1At (2), * plate, s., a., & adv. [Puor, s.]; 
Pine eating plat is prob. due to Fr. plat = 
flat.] 


A. As substantive: 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A small piece or plot of ground marked 
out for some special purpose. 

“ This flowery plat.” Hilton: P. L., ix. 456. 

2. A large flat stone used as the landin; 
place of a stair. (Scotch.) 

*3. A plan, a ‘plot, a design, a sketch, au 
outline. 


“To note all the Islands, and to set them downe in 
plat."—Hackluyt: Voyages, 1. 487. 


*4, The flat of a sword. : 

II. Mining: A piece of ground cut out 
about a shaft after it is sunk to a certain depth 
for containing ore or deads. 


“We are cutting out ground for construction of 
plat shoot.”—Money Market Review, Nov. 7, 1885. 


*B. As adj. : Flat, plain, level. 


“ He lyeth downe his one eare all plat 
Unto the grounde.” Gower: 0. A. 


* C, As adverb: 
1. Smoothly, evenly, flat. 


“‘T fel down piat unto the ground.” 
Romaunt of the Rose, 


2. Flatly, plainly, downright. 
“ But sir, ye lye, I tel you plat.” 


Romaunt of the Rose, 
*plat-blind, a. Quite or perfectly blind... 
plat-footed, a. 


Splay-footed. 
pla’-ta, s. [Sp.] Silver. 


plata-azul, s. 
Mining: The Mexican name for a rich ore: 
of silver. 


plata-verde, s. 
Mining: A native bromide of silver found: 
in Mexico. 


plat-a-can-tho-my-Y-ne, s. pl. (Mod. 
Lat. DOES Sen ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~ine. 
Zool.: A sub-family of Muride, with a. 
single genus, Platacanthomys (q.v.) 


plat-a-cin’-tho-mjys, s. (Pref. plat-, Gr. 
ckav0a (akantha) = a bristle, and pis (mus) = 
a mouse.] ; 
Zool. : The single genus of the sub-family~ 
Platacanthomyine. There is but one species, 
Plutacanthomys lasiurus, from the Malabar 
coast, It resembles a dormouse in form, but 
the fur of the back is mixed with long bristles. 


pla-ta’-lé-a, s. [Lat.] 

Ornith. : Spoonbill (q.v.), closely allied to 
the Storks, but having the bill long and 
widened out, and spoon-shaped at the ex- 
tremity. Six species are known, from the: 
warmest parts of the world, except the Mo- 
luccas and the Pacific islands. [PLATALEINa.]: . 


plat-a-lé'-i-dee, s. pl. (Lat. platale(a); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ornith. : A family of Herodiones, with two: 
sub-families, Ibidine and Plataleinz (q.v.). 


plat-a-lé-i’-nex, s. pl. [Lat. platale(a); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -inew.] 
Ornith.: A sub-family of Plataleide, with 
the single genus Platalea (q.v.). 


plat-4m-m0’-ni-iim, s. 
and ammonium.) 
Chem. : NoHgPt’. The hypothetical base: 
of diammonio-platinous compounds, 


*plat-an, * plat’-ane, s. 
A plane-tree (q.v.). 


“Where clear-stemmed platans guard 
The outlet.” Tennyson: Arabian Nights. 


plat-a-na’-cé-2, s. pl. (Lat. platan(us) ¢ 
fem, pl. ad suff. sd : - ened 
Bot.: Planes; an order of Diclinous Exo- 
gens, alliance Euphorbiales. Deciduous trees: 

' or shrubs, with alternate, palmate, or toothed 
leaves in scarious sheathing stipules; flowers 
unisexual, amentaceous; catkins round, 
endulous. Males: stamen one, without. 
oral envelope, but with small scales and 
appendages ; ovary one-celled, terminated by- 


(Eng. platinum), 


(Lat. platanus.]. 


4 aan To Se SS ee 
fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt,. 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, c= 6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


@ thick, awl-shaped bp with the stigma on 
one side; ovules solitary, or two, one sus- 
pended above the other. Nuts, by mutual 
compression, clavate, Natives of Barbary, 
the Levant, Cashmere, and North America. 


Known genus one, species six (2). (Lindley.) 
*plat-ane, s, [Pratay.] 


plat-a-nis‘-ta, s. [Lat., from Gr. mAata- 
vuotns (platanistés), probably =the species 
described below. ] 

Zool. : A genus of Platanistide (q.v.). 
Teeth, about 32 on each side; rostrum and 
dentigerous portion of the mandible so narrow 
that the teeth almost touch. A small czecum 
present; no pelvic bones; dorsal fin repre- 
sented low ridge. Two species known, 
exclusively fluviatile, ascending the Ganges, 
Indus, and Brahmapootra, as far as the depth 


of the water will admit. Platanista gangetica 
een, gangeticum, Cuv.) is sooty black, 
™m six to twelve feet in length, with mode- 


rate girth; head globular, snout narrow and 
spoon-shaped, They feed principally on small 
crustacea, 


plat-a-nis’-ti-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. plata- 
nist(a); fem. pl. adj. pe. -ide.)} cy 
Zool.: A family of Cetacea, with three 
genera, Platanista, Inia, and Pontoporia. They 
are fluviatile or estuarine, and have the pec- 
toral limbs broad and truncated, and the 
dorsal fin small or obsolete. 


ass - , . 
bg tés, s. (Lat. platan(us); suff. 


Paleobot. : A genus of Platanacee from the 
Eocene. 


—a-niis, s. [Lat., from Gr. 
(platanos) = the Oriental plane-tree.] 
1. Bot. : The typical and only genus of the 
Platanacez (q.v.). [PLANE, s.} 
2. Paleobot.: The genus occurs in the Cre- 
taceous rocks of America, and Platanus ace- 
roides in the Miocene of Giningen. 


plat-aAx, s. [Gr. rAdraé (platax) = the Alex- 
andrian name of a fish found in the Nile.] 

1, Ichthy. : Sea-bats ; a genus of Carangida, 
with about seven species, from the Indian 
Ocean and thé Western Pacific. Body much 
compressed and elevated. They owe their 
popular name to the extraordinary length of 
ace portions of their dorsal, anal, and ventral 


mAdTavos 


2. Palewont.: Occurs in the Coralline Crag 
and the Pleistocene, 


plait-band, s. [Fr. plate-bande, from plat, 
fem. plate = flat, and bande = band.) 

1. Hort. : A border of flowers in a garden, 
along a wall, or the side of a parterre. 

2. Architecture; 

A pein flat ashlar or a moulding on a 
capital om which an arch springs = im- 
post. 

@) A flat fascia, band, or string, whose pro- 
jection is less than its breadth ; the lintel of a 
door or window is sometimes so named. 

(3) The fillet between the flutes of the 
Ionic and Corinthian pillars. 


a s. [Fr., prop. the fem. of plat = flat 
(cf. Low oe : oe plate of metal; Sp. 
plata = plate, silver), from Gr. wAarvs (platus) 

p whence Dut. & Dan. plat; Ger. & 
Sw. platt = flat.) 


L. Ordinary Language: 

1. A piece of metal beaten out or flattened 
to an even surface with a uniform thickness ; 
a sheet of metal : as, the plates of a boiler. 

*2. The same as PLATE-ARMOUR (q.Y.). 

“ eae? 

Ne plate, ne male could ward so mis rane 

3. A small shallow yessel of metal, china, 
earthenware, &c., for table service. 

4] Pewter and wood were for many centuries 
the ordinary ware; afterwards earthenware. 
Pepys complains that at the Lord Mayor's 
dinner in 1663, the major part of the guests 
had ‘“‘no napkins nor change of trenchers, 
and drank out of earthen pitchers” and ate 
from ‘‘ wooden dishes.” 

4. A piece of metal to be attached to an 
object ; as, a name-plate, a dour-plate, &e. 


“An old red-brick house, with three steps before the 
door, and a brass plate upon it.”—Dickens Pickwi 


ch, li. 
5. A piece of service of silver, gold, or their 


bil, bd} ; port, jSw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-elas, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, 


platane—plate 


imitations ; a piece or pieces of silver, gold, 
or other precious ware, given to the winner of 
a contest, as in horse-racing, yachting &c. 
6. Domestic utensils, as spoons, forks, 
knives, cups, dishes, &c., of gold or silver, 
“When your first course was all served up in plate.” 
King; Art of Cookery. 
*7. A piece of silver money. 


“ Realms and islands were 
As plates dropt from his pocket.” 
hawker, 1: Antony & Cleopatra, v. 2 
II. Technically : 


1. Carp.; A beam on a wall or elsewhere to 
support other portions of a structure ; a cap- 
ping-piece. There are many varieties, as 
rafter-plates, crown-plates, and wall-plates. 

2. Dentistry » The portion which fits to the 
mouth and holds the teeth of a denture. It 
may be of gold, silver, aluminium, or vulcanite. 

3. Engraving: 

(1) The metallic surface in which an en- 
graving is cut, 

(2) An impression from such an engraved 
plate. 

4, Farr.: The shoe put on a race-horse, 

5, Her. : A roundel tinctured argent. 

6. Hor. : One of the parallel sheets of metal 
in a watch or clock into which the principal 
wheels are pivoted. 

7. Horse-racing: Any prize given to be run 
for, without any stake being made by the 
owners of the horses to go to the winner. 

8. Metall. : A flat metallic — in a furnace, 
usually a part of the bed or bosh. 

9, Min.: A term for compact beds of shale, 
which, when exposed to the weather, break 
up into thin plates or laminz. 

10. Nat. Seience: Anything flat, extended, 
and circumscribed. Thus, in anatomy, there 
are subcranial, facial, and pharyngeal plates, 

ll. Nautical: 

(1) An iron band or bar: as, the back-stay 
plate connecting the dead-eye of the back- 
stay to the after-channel. 

(2) A sheet of metal forming a portion of a 
strake on a ship’s side, 

12. Photography: 

(1) The support, usually of glass, which 
carries the sensitive surface. In the Daguer- 
reotype process, silver, or silyered copper, is 
used, and collodion positives are frequently 
taken upon ferrotype plates. 

(2) A plate with the sensitive surface upon 
it ready for use; a negative. 

13. Print, : A page of matter, either stereo- 
type or electrotype, for printing. 

§| Medullary plates: [MepULLARY-RAYS]. 


plate-armour, s. Defensive armour, 
composed of plates of metal. 


plate-basket, s. 

1. A basket lined with baize for holding 
knives, forks, and spoons. 

2, A basket lined with tin for removing 
plates which have been used ata dinner-table, 


plate-bone, s. A popular name for the 
Scapula (q.v.). [OMOPLATE.] 


plate-brags, s. Rolled brass; latten. 


plate-carrier, s. 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A kind of tray on which plates are 
brought to table. 

2, A contrivance, consisting of a case with 
anumber of shelves, which can be raised or 
lowered af pleasure, used in hotels, restau- 
rants, &¢c., to earry up plates from and return 
them to the kitchen, 

II. Photog. : A loose fraine fitting the in- 
terior of the dark slide, to enable it to carry 
plates smaller than the full size. 


plate-girder, s. A girder formed of a 
single plate of metal, or of several plates 
bolted and riveted together. 


plate-glass, s. A superior kind of glass 
made in thick plates or sheets, and used for 
mirrors, large windows in shop fronts, &e. 


plate-hat, s. A hat of which only the 
outer layer is fur. 


plate-hoist, s. A clamp or clutch by 
which a plate is lifted into position for attach- 
ment to the angle-irons forming the ribs or 
frames; or for getting the plates aboard for 
other parts of the work. 
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plate-holder, s. 


Photog. : A contrivance used to hold plates 
during manipulation, 


plate-iron, s. Iron formed into plates 
by being passed between cylindrical rollers ; 
rolled iron, ‘ 


Plate-iron girder : A girder made of wrought 
iron plate, either rolled with flanges or built 
up of flat plates and angle-iron. 


plate-layer, s. 
Railway-eng.: A workman employed to lay 


down rails and secure them to the sleepers. 
[PLateway.] 


plate-leather, s. Chamois leather (q.v.), 


plate-mark, s. A legal symbol or mark 
placed on gold and silver plate for the purpose 
of showing its degree of purity, &. The 
marks are five in number :— 

(1) The maker's private mark or initials, 

(2) The assay mark. In the case of gold 
this is a crown with figures denoting the 
number of carats fine. For silver it is in 
England a lion passant, with figures; in Ire 
land a harp crowned ; in Edinburgh a thistle ; 
and in Glasgow a lion-rampant. 

(3) The hall-mark of the district offices, 
which are in London, York, Exeter, Chester, 
Neweastle, Birmingham, Sheffield, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dublin. 

(4) The date-mark, consisting of a letter, 
changed every year. 

(5) The duty-mark, the head of the sove- 
reign, indicating that the duty has been paid, 


plate-metal, s. White cast-iron, 


plate of wind, s. . 

Music: In the construction of organ-pipes, 
a thin aperture whence a sheet of air issues, 
impinging upon the lip of the mouth and re- 
ceiving a vibration which is imparted to the 
column of air in the pipe. The word is some- 
times applied to the issuing stream of air, 
which is flattened by the surfaces between 
which it passes, so as to impinge as a ribbon 
of air upon the edge of the lip. 


plate-paper, s. A heavy, spongy paper 
for taking impressions of engravings ; copper- 
plate-paper. 

plate-powder, s. Rouge and prepared 
chalk or oxide of tin and rose-pink, (used 
in polishing silver-ware.) 


plate-printer, s. One who prints im- 
pressions from engraved plates. 


plate-printing, s. The act or process 
of printing from engraved plates. 

Plate-printing machine: A machine for 

rinting from plates or cylinders engraved 
in intaglio, 

plate-rack, s. A frame in which washed 


and rinsed dishes and plates are placed to 
drain. 


plate-rail, s. 
Railway-engin. : A flat rail. 


plate-railway, s. A tramway in which 
the wheel-tracks are flat plates. 


plate-roller, s. A smooth roller for 
making sheet-iron. 


plate-shears, s. 

Metal-working : A shearing-machine for 
sheet-metal, such as 
boiler-plate. 


plate-tracery, s. 

Arch. : The earliest 
form of tracery, used 
at the beginning of 
Early English archi- 
tecture, in which the 
openings are fermed 
or cut in the stone- 
work, and have no 
projecting mouldings. 


plate - warmer, 
s. A small cupboard 
standing in front of a 
fire and holding plates 
to warm. 


* plate -way, s. 
The same as PLATE-RAILWAY (q.¥v.). 


“ Plate-ways preceded railways, and the old word 
late-layer is still used to designate a rail-layer.”"— 
estern Daily News, Nov. 7, 1882. 


PLATE-TRACERY, 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del, 
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plate-wheel, s. A wheel without arms ; 
a@ wheel in which the rim and hub are con- 
nected by a plate or web. 


a a act s. A worker in silver or 
plate. 


plate, v.t. [PLars, s.] 
1. To cover or overlay with plates or sheets 
of metal. 
“Their broadsides were plated with 4-inch solid iron 
lates from stem to stern.”—Brit. Quurt. Review, lvii. 
1873), 90. 
2. Specif.: To overlay with a thin covering 
or coating of silver or other metal, either by a 
mechanical process, as hammering, or a 
themical process, as electrotyping. 


“Plated work will never stand the tear and wear of 
life."—Blackie: Self-Culture, p. 65. 


8. To beat into thin metal or lamine. 


“ For this on plated steel thy limbs were dressed.” 
Wilkie - Epigoniad, bk. vi. 


4, To put plates or shoes on. (Said of arace- 
horse.) 


“He was all right, but should be plated; so the 
smith was knocked up.’—Field, Oct. 17, 1885. 


*5, To arm with or clothe in armour for 
defence. (Shakesp.: Richard II., i. 3.) 

{ To plate a port: 

Steam-eng. : To close a port by the unperfo- 
rated portion of the plate of a slide-valve. 


plateau (pl. pla-teaux’, pla-teaus’) (as 
pla-to’, pla-toz),s. [Fr.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, A table-land ; a broad, flat, stretch of 
land on an elevated position; an elevated 
plain. 


“The point to be defended lies in the centre of a 
plateaw.”—Standard, Nov. 11, 1885, 


2. A large ornamental dish for the centre of 
8 table. 
II. Bot.: Acorm. (De Candolle.) 


plat’-€d, pa. par. ora. [Pxars, v.] 


plate’-ful, s. (Eng. plate; -ful()).] As much 
as a plate will hold. 

* plate’-mAn, s. 
plate-layer (q.v.). 

plat-Em’-¥s, s. [Gr. mards (platus) = flat, 
and Lat. emys (q.v.).] 


Paleont.: A genus of Emyde (q.v.). From 
the Wealden to the London Clay. 


pl&at’-En, s. (Eng. plat, a.; -en.] 
Print. : The slab which acts in concert with 
the bed to give the impression. 


‘platen- machine, s. [PRINTING-MA- 
CHINE. } 
plat’-ér, s. [Eng. plat(e); -er.] 
1. One who plates or coats articles with gold 
or silver: as, an electroplater. 
2. A horse which runs for plates ; @ second- 
rate horse. (Racing slang.) 
“Loch Leven has developed into a most successful 
plater."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 19, 1888. 
*plat-ér-ésque’ (que as k), a. [Sp. j:2a- 
teresco, from plata = silver.] A term used to 
describe architectural enrichments resembling 
silver work. 


{Eng. plate, and man.) A 


4 pla-tés’-sa, s. [Lat.=a flat fish, a plaice.] 
Ichthy. : An approximate synonym of Pleu- 
ronectes (q.v.). 


plat-ey, plat-y, a. [Eng. plate; -y.] Like 
a plate ; flat. 


plat’-fond, s. [Piaronp.] 


plat’-form, s. [Fr. plateforme, from plate, fem. 
of plat = flat, and forme = form.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*1. A sketch of anything horizontally 
delineated ; the ichnography. 


“T have made a platform of a princely garden by 
precept."—Bacon: Essays ; Of Gardens. 


*2. A model, a pattern. 


“The archetype or first platform, which is in the 
HBAS and acts of God.”—Bacon; Adv. of Learn., 
~l. 


* 3. A place laid out after a model. 
“Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just refiects the other.” 
Pope: Essuy on Man, iv. 118, 
4, Any flat or horizontal surface, raised 
above some particular level : as, 
(1) The flat roof of a building on the outside. 


(2) A landing-stage. 


Yate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, cure, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, 


plate—platinum 


(3) Araised walk at a railway station, for 
the convenience of passengers in entering or 
alighting from the carriages, and for loading 
and unloading goods. 

“The old habit of addressing crowds on railway 

platforms.” —Daily Telegraph, Nov. 10, 1885. 

(4) A part of a room or hall, raised above 
the level of the rest of the floor, and appro- 
priated to speakers at a public meeting, per- 
formers in entertainments, &c. 


“The chairman left the platform with his sup- 
porters.” —Globe, Nov. 12, 1885. 


5. The principles adopted or put forward 
by a party or sect; a declared policy, a 
political programme, a policy. 

“The... question should form a pane of the Lib- 

eral platform.’—Evening Standard, Nov. 14, 1885. 


6. Opinions or principles generally. 

II. Technically: 

J. Fort.: The floor on which the guns are 
placed. It is level transversely, and has a 
slight slope toward the embrasure. The 
chassis, when pivoted forward, transverses on 
acurved rack atthe rear. The gun runs in 
and out of battery on the chassis. 

2. Glass-manuf.: The bench in @ glass- 
furnace on which the pots are placed. 

3. Naut.: The orlop (q.v.). 


platform-board, s. 
Ordn.: A sideboard on an ammunition- 
carriage for forage. 


platform-bridge, s. 

Rail. : A gangway over the space between 
the platforms of adjacent cars in a train, to 
prevent persons falling down between cars 
when in motion. (Amer.) 


platform-car, s. 

Rail.-eng. : An open car merely surrounded 
by low ledges, intended for carrying stone, 
pig-iron, and similar articles of freight. 


platform-carriage, s. 
Ordn. : A carriage for transporting mortars. 


platform-crane, s. 
1. A crane on a movable truck. 


2. A crane on the break of a platform to 
land goods from waggons or carts. 


platform-scale, s. A weighing-machine 
with a flat scale on which the object to be 
weighed is placed. 


*plat’-form, v.t. [PLATFoRM, 3.] 
1. To rest: as,ona platform, (Z. B. Brown- 
ing: To Flush.) 
2. To plan, to model, to lay out. 
“Church discipline is platformed in the Bible.”— 
Milton: Church Government, ch. i. 
plat-hél-min’-tha, s. pl. (Pref. plat(y-), and 
Gr. €Apuvs (helmins), genit. EAutvOos (helmin- 
thos) = a worm.] 
Zool. : Flat-worms ; a class of Vermes, with 
a more or less flattened oval body, and no dis- 
tinct segmentation. Three orders: Cestoidea 
(Tape and Ribbon Worms), Trematoda(Flukes), 
both Parasitic ; Turbellaria (Non-Parasitic). 


*pla’-tic, *pla’-tick, a. [Lat. platicus= 
general, compendious (?). ] 

Astron. : Pertaining to, or in the position 
of a ray cast from one planet to another, not 
exactly, but within the orbit of its own light. 
(Bailey.) 


pla-til’-la, s. [Sp. plata=silver.] A white 
linen Silesian fabric. 


plat’-in, s. [Piaren.] The seat of a machine 
tool on which the work is secured. 


plat’-in-a, s. [Sp., from plata = silver.] 
1. The same as PLATINUM (q.V.). 
2. Twisted silver wire. 
3. An iron plate for glazing stuff. 


plat'-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [PLaTE, v.] 

A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act, art, or process of covering 
articles with a thin coating of metal; espec. 
the art of covering baser metals with a thin 
coating of gold or silver. It is effected either 
by a mechanical process, the gold or silver 
being attached to the baser metal by heat, 
and then rolled out by pressure, or by chemi- 
cal means. [HLECTROPLATING.] 


Neen ee ERE aS 


2, A thin coating of one metal laid upon 
another, 
3. Second- or third-rate racing. (Racing 
Slang.) 
“The ‘plating’ so abundantly provided at Alexandra 
Park.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 13, 1882. 


pla-tin’-iec, a. [Eng. platin(um); -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to platinum. 


plat-in-if-ér-oiis, a. [Eng. platinum ; Lat. 
fero = to bear, to produce, and Eng. adj. suff. 
-ous.] Producing platinum. 


plit-in-i-rid’-i-tim, s. [Eng. platin(wm), 
and iridium.) 

Min.; An alloy of platinum and iridium 
in varying proportions. Crystallization iso- 
metric. Hardness, 6 to 7; sp. gr. 22°6 to 23 5 
colour, white. Found in small grains and 
crystals associated with native platinum. 


plat’-in-ize, v.t. [Eng. platin(um) ; -ize.] To 
coat with platinum; to deposit a thin film 
or coating of platinum on. 


plat-in-6-, pref. [PLarinum.] Pertaining to 
or derived from platinum. 


platino-chloride, s. [PLATINUM-cHLOR- 
IDES. ] 


plat’-in-dde, s. [Pref platin(o)-, and Gr. 
080s (hodos) = a road, a way.] 
Elect.: The cathode or negative pole of a 
galvanic battery. 


plat’-in-6id, a. [Eng. platin(wm) ; suff. -oid.] 
Min., Chem., &c.: Resembling platinum. 
Used of certain metals. 


pla/-tin’-6-type, s. [Pref. platino-, and Eng. 
type.) 

Photog. : A printing process by which per- 
manent pictures in platinum black are pro- 
duced. A suitable paper is prepared by 
floating it upon a solution containing 60 
grains of ferric oxalate and 60 grains of 
potassic chloro-platinate to the ounce. When 
exposed to light under the negative, the fer- 
ric oxalate becomes converted into ferrous 
oxalate in exact proportion to the amount of 
light it has received. The picture is de- 
veloped by floating the exposed paper upon a 
solution of potassic oxalate, 130 grains to the 
ounce, at a temperature of from 170-180°. 
The ferrous salt formed by the action of the 
light reduces the platinum to a metallic state 
in the presence of the potassic oxalate solu- 
tion, thus forming the image. A wash in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, 1 in 80, completes the 
process. 


plat’-in-oiis, a. [Eng. platin(um); -ous.} 
Containing or consisting of platinum ; of the 
nature of platinum. 


plat’-in-tim, s. [Pxatrva.] 

Chem. : Symbol, Pt. Atomic weight, 197°43 
sp. gr.=21°6. <A tetrad metallic element 
discovered first in America, and still largely 
obtained from that country; also found in 
the Ural chain, and in copper ore from the 
Alps. [PLATINUM-oRE.] The ore is treated 
with nitromuriatic acid, which dissolves 
platinum and palladium, the solution is then 
treated with potassic chloride, yielding the 
double salt of platinum and potassium—the 
palladium being left in solution. By igniting 
with carbonate of potash, the platinum is 
reduced to the metallic state. It still con- 
tains traces of iridium, which gives it greater 
hardness and tenacity. Pure-forged platinum 
takes a high lustre, is nearly as white as 
silver, and very ductile and malleable. It 
resists the strongest heat of the forge-fire, but 
can be fused by the electric current ; is the 
heaviest known substance excepting osmium 
and iridium, is unalterable in the air, dis- 
solves slowly in nitromuriatic acid, but is not 
attacked by any single acid. Its properties 
render it extremely useful to the chemist for 
the construction of crucibles, evaporating 
dishes, and stills used in the concentration of 
oil of vitriol. 


platinum-antimonide, s. 

Chem.: An alloy formed by acting on 
spongy platinum with two parts of pulverised 
antimony. It unites with vivid incandescence, 
and when further heated fuses into a steel- 
gray fine-grained alloy. 

platinum-bases, s. pl. 

Chem.: The chlorides, sulphates, &c., of 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


Syrian, 2, 0 =6; ey=4a; qu= kw. 


platinum are capable of taking up ammonia 
and forming amines, mI diammonio-platin- 
ous, wy a 9 ip N)gPt'Clo, is obtained by 
neutralising a solution of platinous chloride in 
hydrochloric acid with carbonate of ammo- 
nia, heating to the boiling point, adding to 
it ammonia, and allowing to cool. It deposits 
as a yellow crystalline salt. Methylamine 
conte ae a yes TF in a similar 
way, rming the compound, PtCl(CH. 

PtClg, a chrome-green tewdand : on 

platinum-black, s. 

Chem. : Platinum in a finely-divided state. 
Obtained when alcohol is carefully added to 
& solution of platinous chloride in hot con- 
centrated potash. When purified and dried it 
resembles lamp-black, condenses gas in its 
pores like charcoal, and converts alcohol into 
acetic acid. 


platinum-boride, s. 

Chem.: Pt'’B. Obtained as a silver-white 
fusible compound, when boron is heated with 
Platinum foil before the blowpipe. 


platinum-carbide, s. 

Chem. : PtC A compound obtained by 
calcining organic platinum salts at a moderate 
heat. Is slowly attacked by nitromuriatic acid. 


platinum-chlorides, s. pi. 

Chem.: Platinum forms two chlorides: 
4 Platinous chloride, PtClye Prepared by 

eating platinic chloride, by the aid of an oil 
bath, 200°, until it becomes insoluble in 
water. It is a nish-brown solid body, 
soluble in hyd lorie acid as dichloride, if 
protected from the air. It dissolves in caustic 
potash, and all the platinum is thrown down 
as platinum-black on the addition of alcohol. 
With metallic chlorides it forms double salts, 
most of which are highly crystalline. (2) 
Platinie chloride, PtCly. Obtained by dis- 
solving platinum in nitromuriatic acid and 
evaporat over the water-bath. It forms 
& brown-red mass, easily soluble in water, and 
combines with potassium chloride to form one 
of the most important double salts of plati- 
num, KoPtClg, insoluble in alcohol. 


platinum-iodides, s. pl. 


Chem,: Platinum forms two iodides: (1) 


Piatinous iodide, PtIs, and (2) Platinic iodide, 
Ptly. They are obtained as black amorphous 
compounds on treating the corresponding 
chlorides with iodide of potassium. 


platinum-lamp, s. 

Electr.: A coil of platinum wire, heated, so 
as to be luminous, by passing a galvanic cur- 
rent through it. 


platinum-nitride, s. 

Chem. : N: Obtained by heating the 
componnd (RE,)PUHO) Relset’s base, to 
180°. It decomposes suddenly at 190°, with 
evolution of nitrogen. (Watts. 


platinum-ore, s. 

Chem. : Usually found in -_ scales or 
irregular ns, containing on the average 
80 parts tol 2 iridium, 1 osminm, 24 
rhodium, 1 palladium, 14 gold, 1 copper, 6 
iron, and 5 of sand. 


platinum-oxides, s. pl. 

Chem. : Platinuin forms two oxides, (1) Pla- 
tinons oxide, Pt”O, obtained as a hydrate, 
Pt’OH20, by digesting platinous chloride in 
warm potash. Ata gentle heat it becomes an- 
hydrous, and dissolves slowly in acids, form- 
ing unstable salts. (2) Platinic oxide, Pt’Os, 
obtained with difficulty by decomposing a 
solution of platinic sulphate with carbonate 
of calcium, and dissolving out the calcium 
sulphate and carbonate with weak acetic acid. 
It is a black powder, which dissolves in acids, 
forming uncrystallizable salts. 


platinum-process, s. [PLATINOTYPE.] 


platinum-sponge, s. 

Chem.: Spongy-platinum. The loosely- 
coherent mass of metallic platinum formed 
when the double chloride of platinum and 
ammonium is heated to redness. 


platinum-steel, s. Steel alloyed with 
ria part of platinum. It is said not to be quite 
so hard as silver steel, but tougher. 


plat/-inx, s. (Gr. rAdreyé (platinga) = wary 
(plat2) = a broad or flat surface.] 


Paleont.: A genus of Clupeide, from the 
Eocene of Monte Bolca. 


Doll, bd} ; PSUt, Jowl; cat, gell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin 


\ 


platinx—plattnerite 


plat’-i-tide, s. [Fr., from plat = flat, level.} 
(Puarte, s.] 
1. Flatness, dulness, insipidity, triteness, 
staleness. 
2. A trite, dull, or stale remark, uttered as 
poe a novelty or matter of importance ; a 
uisin, 


“ The constant iteration of the phrase is not merely 
: eae platitude,”—Gentleman's Magazine, June, 


*plat-i-tu-din-ar-i-an, s. (Bng. _plati- 
tud(e); -inarian.) One who is given to the 
uttering of platitudes or stale, trite, or dull 
remarks, ‘ 


“You havea respect fora political platitudinarian.” 
—G. Etiot > Dani Deronda, ch. mie 


* plat-i-tu’-din-ize, v.i. (Eng. platitude; 


-inize.] To utter platitudes or truisms; to 
make stale, dull, or insipid remarks. 


ne a, [Eng. platitud(e) ; 
~inous. 
1. Given to the uttering of platitudes or 
truisms. 
nly ere 
2. Characterized by triteness, dulness, or 
staleness. 


* plat-i-_tid’-in-olis-néss, s. [Eng. plati- 

tudinous ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 

latitudinous ; staleness, triteness, flatness, 
insipidity. 


* plat’ - adv. [Eng. plat; -ly.] 
a Troil. & Ures., fi) 


* plat’-néss, s. [Eng. , & 3 ness.) Flat- 
ame (Palsgrave.) ~o : 


pla-tém’-é-tér, s. (Pref. plato-, and Eng. 
meter.) An instrument for measuring areas 
on plans by mechanism. It was invented by 
John Lang of Kirkcaldy, December 24, 1851. 


to’-ni-a, s. [Named after Plato, the 

reek philosopher.] 

Bot.: A genus of Garciniee. The large 
berries of Platonia insignis, a Brazilian tree, 
are very sweet, and the seeds taste like 
almonds. 


Pla-ton-ic, * Pla-ton’-ick, a. & s. [Lat. 
Platonicus; Gr. WaAarwvixds (Platénikos) = 
pertaining to Plato, the celebrated philosopher 
and founder of the Academic sect, born in 
ZEgina, B.c. 429, died B.o. 848; Fr. Platonique ; 
Ital. & Sp. Platonico.] 

A, As adj.: Pertaining to Plato, or to his 
philosophy, his school, or his teaching. 

*B, As subst.: A follower of Plato; a 
Platonist. 


Platonic-affection, s. Platonic love. 
Platonic-bodies, s. pl. 


Geom.: The five regular geometrical solids, 
viz., the tetrahedron, the hexahedron or cube, 
the octahedron, the dodecahedron, and the 
icosahedron. 


Flatly. 


Platonic-Christians, s. pl. [Nropua- 
TONIST. } 
Platonic-love, s. (See extract.) 


“ Platonic-love meant ideal sympathy ; it now means 
the love of a sentimental young gentleman for a 
woman he cannot or will not marry,"—Lewes: Hist, of 
Philosophy, 1. 268. 


Platonic-year, Plato’s year, s. 

Astron. : The time during which the axis of 
the earth makes a complete revolution, It is 
about 26,000 years, and is caused by the 
Precession of the Equinoxes (q.v.). 


“Cut out more work than can be done 
In Plato's year.” Butler: Hudibras, til. 1. 


*pla-ton’-i-cal, a. [Eng. Platonic; -al. 
The same as PLavontc (q.V.). 


“Those dotages of platonicall or anabaptisticall 
communities."—Sp. Hall; Christ Mystical, § 22. 


* pla-ton’-i-cal-ly, adv. 
-ly.} Ina Platonic manner. 


“ Moulded him, as it were, platonically te his own 
idea.”— Wotton: Remains, p. 1638. 


Pla-ton-ism, s. [Fr. platonisme.] 

Hist. & Philos.: The philosophy of Plato, 
or rather that attributed to Plato, for though 
his writings exerted a marvellous influence 
over the minds of his suecessors, and, in a cer- 
tain degree, over the early Christian Church, 
yet in those writings there is nothing like a 
connected system to be found. G. H. Lewes 


(Eng. platonical ; 
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(Hist. of Philos, (ed. 1880), i. 220) says: “Y 
come to the conclusion that he never systema- 
tized his thoughts, but allowed free play to 
scepticism, taking opposite sides in every 
debate, because he had no steady conviction 
to guide him; unsaying to-day what he had 
said yesterday, satisfied to show the weakness 
of an rh Seppe Nevertheless, he is of 
opinion that certain theoretical views, which 
frequently recur in the writings of Plato, in 
more or less modified form, may be loosely 
styled Platonic theories, though “they are 
sometimes disregarded,at others contradicted.’ 
These are (1) The theory of Ideas ({IpKa] ; (2; 
The doctrine of the Pre-existence and Inn- 
mortality of the Soul ; and (8) The subjection 
of the popular divinities to one Supreme God. 


“The profound restorer and refiner of almost ex- 
tinct Platonism,”—Glanvill : Lux Orientalis. (Pref.) 


pla’-ton-ist, s. (Fr. Platoniste.] A follower 
of Plato; one who adheres to the system of 
philosophy taught by Plato. 


* pla’-tén-ize, v.i. & t. [PLatonto.] 
A. Intrans.: To adopt the opinions or 
philosophy of Plato. 


“Cicero also was to be understood . . . as platoniz 
."—Cudworth : Intell. System, p. 573. " 


B. Trans, : To explain on the principles of 
the Platonic philosophy; to accommodate to 
such principles. 


* pla'-ton-iz-ér, pla’-ton-ig-ér, s. (Eng. 
platoniz(e); -er.] One who’ platonizes; a 
Platonist (q.v.). 

“ Phil Jew, — 
Simin s hetoie hemnee poral ere pre 
pla-toén’, s. [A corrupt. of Fr. peloton =a 
ball, a group, a platoon, from pelote = a ball, 

a pellet (q.v.).] 
Military: 
* 1. (See extract). 


“ A small square body of musketeers, drawn out of 
a battalion of too, when they form the hollow square, 
to strengthen the angles; the iers are genera 
thus posted ; yet a pathy one any other division 
called a platoon, when intending too far from the 
main y."—Military Dict, 

2. Two files, forming a subdivision of a 


company. 


platoon-firing, s. 
Mil. : Firing by subdivisions. 


pla-tds’-a-mine, s. [Eng. plat(in)o(u)s, ana 
amine.) 
Chem,: HoNPt. The hypothetical base of 
ammonio-platinous compounds. 


platt,s. (Par, a.) 
Mining : A cavity at the extremity of a level 
near a shaft, for collecting supplies of ore 
which are placed in the kibble to be noiste 


* platte, a. [Pxar, a.] 
* plat’-téd, pa. par. ora. [Pxat, v.] 


plat’-ten, v.t. [Eng. plat = flat; -en.] 

Glass-making : To make or form into sheets 
or plates, as glass. In crown-glass this is 
effected by imparting a rapid whirling motion 
to the blown-out globe while still on the 
pontil. Plate-glass is plattened by the roller, 
which forms it while still in a liquid state. 
The term is, however, specially applied to the 
operation of flatting cylinder-glass, 


plat’-tér (1), t plat-er, s. [0. Fr. platel (Fr. 
plateau) = a plate.) A large shell, plate, or dish 
for eatables ; a plate. 
“This lanx, in English, a charger or large platter.” 
—Dryden: Juvenal, (Dedic.) 
* platter-faced, a. Having a broad face. 
“A platter-faced preste.”—Bale : Apologie, fol. 120, 


* plat’-tér (2), s. [Eng. plat, v.; -er.) One 
who plats or forms by plaiting or weaving. 


plat’-ting, s. [Puar, v.] 
1. Slips of bark, cane, straw, &c., woven er 
plaited, for making hats, &e. 
2. The top course of a brick stack or clamp. 


platt’-nér-ite, s. ls the German chemist 
Plattner ; sult. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral stated to have been found 
at Leadhills, Lanarkshire, in hexagonal prisms 
with truncated basal edges. Sp. gr. 9°39 to 9°45 ; 
lustre, metallic, adamantine; colour, iron- 
black; streak, brown; opaque. Compos. : 
lead, 86°6 ; oxygen, 13°4= 100, corresponding 
with the formula, PbO, Dana says, “a 
doubtful species.” 


chin, bench; go, zem; thin, this ; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f, 


; tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del, 
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plait-ur’-is, s. 
(owra) = a tail.] 
Zool. : A genus of Hydrophide, with two 
species, ranging from the Bay of Bengal to 
New Guinea and New Zealand. 


lat'-y, a. [Eng. plat(e); -y.] Like a plate; 
acne of plates. (Elyot: Castel of Helth, 
bk. iv.) 


plat-y-, pref. 
Flat or broad. 


plit-y-¢é-phal-ic, plat-¥-¢éph'-a- 
lois, a. [Gr. mAatuxédados (platukephalos) = 
broad-headed: pref. platy-, and Gr. xepady 
(kephalé) = the head.] Broad- headed, flat- 
headed. 


plat-y-céph’-a-liis, s. [PLatycerHatic.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Scorpenide. Head 
much depressed, more or less armed with 
spines. They inhabit the Indian coasts, hid- 
‘ing themselves in the sand, watching for their 
prey. About forty species are known. 


wpla-tye’-ér-As, s. (Pref. platy-, and Gr. 
«épas (keras) = a horn.] 

Paleont. : A sub-genus of Pileopsis. Known 

species forty-six, from the Silurian to the 
Carboniferous. (Tate,) 


plat-y-cér’-ci-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. platycer- 
us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ornith.: Broad-tailed Parrakeets; a wide- 
spread Australian group, of weak structure, 
but. gorgeously coloured, ranging from the 
Moluccas to New Zealand and the Society 
Islands. Wallace reckons eleven genera and 
fifty-seven species. 


plat-y-¢ér-ci-nz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. platy- 
werc(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inc.] 
Ornith. : A sub-family of the family Psittaci 
(q-v.). [PARRAKEETS.] 


THERE Y gee otis, s. (Pref. platy-, and Gr. 
«épos (kerkos) = a tail.J 
Ornith.: The typical genus of the family 
Platycercide, or the sub-family Platycercine, 
with fourteen species, from Australia, Tas- 
mania, and Norfolk Island. Several of them 
are well-known as cage-birds; Platycercus 
scapulatus is the King, and P. eximius the 
Rosella, or Rose, Parrakeet. 


plat-y-gér-i-tim, s. [Pref. platy-, and Lat. 
cerium; Gr. knptov (kérion) = a honeycomb. ] 
Bot.: A genus of Ferns, often placed in 
Acrostichez, but which may be the type of a 
distinct tribe, having the sori in large amor- 
phous patches, and not covering the whole 
fertile part of the frond. 


plat-ye-ne’-mic, a. (Pref. platy-, and Gr. 
xypn (knemé) = the tibia.] 

Anthrop.: A term applied to certain fossil 
human tibie, 
much more 
compressed 
than is nor- 
mal, and to 
races possess- 
ing such ti- 
bie. 


[Pref. plat-, and Gr. ovpa 


(Gr. mAards (platus) = flat.] 


“This pecu- 
Mar conforma- 
tion of the ti- 
biz,towhich we 
gave the name 
of platycnemic, 
was, I lieve, 
first noticed by 
Dr. Falconer 
and myself in 
1863, in the human remains ae by Captain. Brome 
from the Genista cave, on Windmill Hill, Gibraltar,” 
—Dawikins - Cave Hunting, p. 175, 


sere rat nen s. [Eng. platycnem(ic) ; 
-ism. 


SECTIONS OF TIBLA, 


4. Normal ;, B. Platyenemic; a, a. In- 
terosseous ridge; b, b. Crista. 


Anthrop.: The state or condition of having 
the tibize abnormally compressed, 


“ Platyenemism cannot in the present state of our 
knowledge be regarded as an important ethnological 
character among priscan people.’—Dawkins: Cave 
Hunting, p. 184. 


plat-y-¢oe’-li-an, a. (Pref. platy-, and Gr. 
kotdos (Kkoilos)= hollow.) Flat at the front 


end and concave at the hinder, as the vertebrie 
of the extinct Cetiosauri. 


plat-Y-cra’-tér, s (Pref. platy-, and Gr. 
xpatyo (kratér) =a bowl. ] 
Bot.: A genus of Hydrangeaces. The 


leaves of Platycrater insignis are made into a 
kind of tea, z 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cur, rile, 


platurus—plaudite 


plat-y-crin’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. platy- 
crin{us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Palcont. : A paleozoic family of Palzocri- 

noidea, Cup of three basals, with two cycles 
of radial plates ; a large anal proboscis. 


14,t-¥-cri’-nite, s. (Mod. Lat. platycrin(us) ; 
p ings ante ~ite.) ‘an encrinite belonging to the 
genus Platycrinus (q.v.). 


plat-y-cri-niis, s. [Pref. platy-, and Gr. 
xpivov (krinon) = a lily.) 

Paleont. : The typical genus of the Platy- 
crinide (q.v.). From the Upper Silurian to 
the Carboniferous, in which twenty-three 
of twenty-eight known British species are 
found. (Etheridge.) 


plat-y-daic’-tyl-us, s. (Pref. platy-, and Gr. 
Saxrvdros (daktulos) =a finger.] 
Zool. : A genus of Geckotide. Platydactylus 
Jascicularis or muralis is the Wall Gecko. 


plat-y-él-mi-a, s. pl. [PLATHELMINTHA.] 


plat-y-glds’-sits, s. [Pref. platy-, and Gr. 
yAoooa = a tongue.]} 

Ichthy.: A genus of Labride ; small, beau- 
tifully-coloured coral-fishes, abundant in the 
equatorial zone, and on the coasts adjoining it. 
The species are numerous. 


pla-tyg’-0-niis, s. [Pref. platy-, and ydw 
gonu =a knee.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Suide, from the 
American Pliocene and Post-Tertiary. 


pla-tym’-6-tér, s. ([Pref. platy-, and Eng. 
meter.) An apparatus for measuring the 
inductive capacity of dielectrics. 


plat-y-no'-ta, s. pl. [Pref. platy-, and pl. of 
Gr. verov (ndton) = the back.) 
Zool. : Huxley’s name for the Monitoride 
(q.v-). 
pla-ty-6-don,s. [Gr. rdards (platus) = flat, 
and oSdus (odous), genit. ddovrds (odontos) = a 
tooth.) A broad-toothed animal. 


plat-y-oph-thal'-m6n, s. [Pref. platy-, and 
Gr. d@0aAu.6s (ophthalmos) = eye.] 

Min.: A name given by the ancients to 
powdered Stibnite (q.v.), which was employed 
for colouring the eyebrows, &c., to increase the 
apparent size of the eye. 


plat'-y-6p'-ic, a. (Pref. platy-, and Gr. dus 
(opsis) = the face.] 

Anthrop.: A term applied to individuals or 
races having the naso-malar index below 107°5, 
as is the case with the Mongoloid races gener- 
ally. [NASO-MALAR INDEX.] 


plat-y-péz-a, s. [Pref. platy-, and Gr. wééa 
(peza) = the foot, the instep, the ankle.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of Platypezide. 


plat-y-péz’-i-_da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. platy- 
pez(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -ide.] 

Entom. : A family of minute Diptera, tribe 
Nemocera. Body flat, head hemispherical, 
legs short, hinder ones stout. Larve live in 
fungi. Several are British. Akin to the Doli- 
chopodidee. : 


plat-y-phyl-lots, a. (Pref. platy-; Gr. 
pvAdrov (phullon) = a leaf, and Eng. suff. -ous.] 
Bot. : Broad-leaved. 


plat’-y-pod, s. [PLArypvs.] A broad-footed 
animal. ‘ 


plat-yp-tér-Vs’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, 
platypterys, genit. platypteryg(is); Lat. fem, 
pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 

Entom.: A family of Moths, group Bom- 
bycina. Male with the antennz pectinated, 
those of the female generally filiform ; abdo- 
men slender in both sexes ; wings small, com- 
paratively broad, sometimes hooked. Larve 
with only fourteen legs. 


plat-yp’-tér-Yx, s. (Pref. platy, and Gr. 
mrépvg (pterux) =a wing.] 


Entom. : Hook-tip moth ; the typical genus 
of Platypterygide (q.v.), 


plat-y-piis, s. (Gr. mraris (platus) = flat, 

and mus (pous), genit. roSds (podos) = a foot.] 

+1. Entom.: An approximate synonym of 
Bostrichus (q.v.). 


*2. Zool..: Shaw’s name for the genus Or- 
nithorhynchus (q.v.). 


t plat-y-rhi—na, s. pl. (Pref. platy-, and Gr. 
pis (rhis), genit. purds (rhinos) = a nostril.) 

1, Zool.: Geoffroy’s name for a division of 
Cuvier’s lapsed order Quadrumana. The 
division is natural, but as now arranged by 
Prof. Mivart, they constitute the family 
Cebidz, with five sub-families : Cebine, Myce- 
tine, Pitheciine, — a 
Nyctipithecine, and Y 
Hapaline. He de- 
fines them (Hnecye. 
Brit. (ed. 9th), ii. 
152) as being more 
arboreal in their ha- 
bits than the Simia- 
dz (q.v.), with ge- 
nerally a_ special , 
ie organ a a “t4N 

rehensile tail. The 
Leads between the HEAD OF 8PIDER MONKEY. 
nostrils is broad instead of narrow. There 
are no cheek pouches or ischial callosities, 
and the thumb is capable of but very partial 
opposition to the other fingers. There is an 
additional premolar on each side of each jaw, 
the meatus auditorius externus is wanting. 
They are confined to the New World, and 
have their home in the tropical forests of 
South America. 

2. Palwont.: Remains have been discovered 
in South America in deposits of late Tertiary 
or Post-Tertiary age. [PROTOPITHECUS.] 


t plat’-y-rhine, s. & a. [PLaryRHna.] 


A, As subst. : Any monkey belonging to the 
section Platyrhina. 


B. As adj.: Having a broad nose. 


pla-t¥s'-ma,s. [Gr. rAdrucpe (platusma), = 
a flat piece or plate ; rAarus (platus) = broad.} 
(See the compound.) 


platysma-myoides, s. 

Anat.: A thin sheet of muscular fibre, ex: 
tending over the front and sides of the neck 
and lower portion of the face, and serving to 
depress the lower jaw. 


plat-y-so’-ma, s. [Puatysomus.] 

1. Entom. (As a Pl.): A family of Tetramer- 
ous Beetles, Body depressed, elongated, with 
the thorax subquadrate. Antenne equally 
thick throughout, or tapering. Family Cucu- 
jide. (Latreille & Cuvier.) 


2. Paleont. : The same as PLATysomus (q.v.). 


plat’-y-some, s. [PLatysoma.] Any indivic 
dual of the family Platysoma (q.v.). 


plat-y-s0’-mits, s. (Gr. mAaticwpos (platus 
sOmos) = having a broad body, ] 
Paleont.: A genus of Ganoid Fishes, from 
the Devonian to the Permian. 


plat-y-stér’-non, s. [Pref. platy-, and Gr. 
o7épvov (sternon) = the breast.] 
Zool.: A genus of Emydes, from China, 
Platysternon megacephalum is the Large-headed 
Chinese River Tortoise. 


pla-tys'-to-ma, s. [Pref. platy-, 
aroma (stoma) = the mouth.) 

Ichthy, : A genus of Siluride (q.v.), Snout 
very long, spatulate, with the upper jaw 
more or less projecting; barbels six, palate- 
toothed, caudal forked. Twelve species from 
South America, some attaining a length of 
six feet, the majority ornamented with black 
spots or bands. 


eanerh iro s. [Pref. platy-, and Gr, 
TpwKrns (tnoktés) = a gnawer, a nibbler; tpaéy 
(trdgo) = to gnaw.) ‘ wn a 
Ichthy.: A genus of Alepocephalid, dis- 
covered by the Challenger Expedition. They 
have small keeled scales, and no ventrals. 


* plaud,v.t. [Lat. plaudo.] To applaud. 
“ Plauding our victorie aud this happie end.” 
y Chapman: Blind Beggar of Alexundria, 
plaud’-it, s. [Puavpire.] Applause; praise - 
bestowed. 
“All the plaudits of the venal crowd.” 
is Byron: Childish Recollections, 

* plau’-di-té, s. (Lat. = applaud ye, end 
pers. pl. imper. of plaudo = to applaud ; a word 
addressed by the actors to the audience at the 
end of a play, asking for their applause. The 
Lat. plaudite being taken for an English word, 
the final e was considered silent, whence came 
the form plaudit.) \PLaupiry.}  Plaudit, 
applause. (Drant: Horace; Arte of Poetry.) 


and Gr. 


r thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
full; try, Syrian, », 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


¢ plau’-di-tor-¥. a. [Eng. plaudit; ‘ 
Se eer Beda ene m et 


ea ’-di-ty, s. [A form arising from the 
pore G being taken for an English 
word of three syllables.) [PLaupiTE.] Plau- 
dits, applause. 
“ Give this virgin crystal “9s 
iT pe ake Ipecenpne teapetp, Wi. 1 
i-bil’-i-ty, s. . plausiditité, from 
Prigh ier eke le (q.v.).] 2 
* 1, Something deserving applause, 
fd po carried on his dignity with that justice, 
» integrity, > ] 
te Seek ee ty, gehts, and hee 


* 2. Applause. 
“With admiration and of the 
People.’ — t: Voyages, 1. 287. 


3. The quality or state of being plausible or 
specious ; plausibleness, speciousness. 


“We adinit the notion.”— 
Standard, Oct. 2, 1 rsa 


+4, Anything plausible or specious, 
“N 
ot pecrately formed bh the dupe 


tities alone. 


R. Browning : Paracetsus, til, 
plaus’-\-ble, * plaus’-a-ble, a. (Lat. plaus- 
Due, from mp pa. par, of plaudo= to 
applaud.) 
* 1. Deserving applause; praiseworthy, 
commendable. 
“Which made a plausidle bishop seem to be anti- 
Great."—Hacket : Life of Wil- 
*2. Applauding, rejoicing. 
“ww ee 
1 ea plausible, and joyful minds. 
Gisipalen prensa ye peciden.-<Onapers Progra 
2 or praise ; specious. : ess 
of Brror, 145.) 
4. Using specious arguments or language ; 
fair-spoken, specious : as, a plausible speaker. 
* plaus’-i-ble-ize, vt ([Eng. plausible; 
pau t recommend. i 
sad [esas ape Ny a among the 
plaug’-i-ble-néss, s. (Eng. plausible ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being plausible ; 
plausibility, speciousness. 
“Then may it with some of plausibleness be 
suggested."—Clarke: On the Evidences, prop. 14. 


plaus-i-bly, adv, [Eng. plausid(le) ; ly.) 
* 1, Ina manner really to merit applause. 
*2. With applause ; with acclamation. 
“The Romans plausibly did give consent,” 
in Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, cama 
3. Ina plausible or specious manner; wi 
a show of plausibility ; speciously. 
“ How 'y soever this prin looks at the 
first sight."—Sharp : Sermons, vol. iL, ser. 8 
* plaus‘-Ive, a {Lat. plausus, pa. par. of 
plaudo = to applaud. ] 
1. Applauding, approving. 
“To your plausive fortunes FS our voice. ‘ 


be plausive words 
= Shakesp.: Alls Well, 1. 2. 


* plaw, *plawe, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To 
parboil. 


play, * plaie, * re, vt. & & [A.S. 
—plegian, trom plega = play (q.v.).] 
A, Intransitive: 
tL te to frolic ; to do something, not 
asa fame ee necessity, but for a pleasure ; 
to amuse one’s self. 


“Let the boys leave to play."—Shakesp.: Merry 
Wives of Windsor, iv. L 


2. To toy, to dally. 


hich T used to play.” 
“ Golden hair, with whic’! net ay 2. 


8. To act thoughtlessly ; to trifle; to be 
a eat their healths and their 
bed an e 
nouns ~~ me wr toathe "Temple, 
4. To take part in a game, recreation, or 
time. 
Whee th te aye af tie Lghianas, PBS 
5, Specif. : To gamble; to contend inagame 
for money. 
6. To perform an act or action incidental or 
necessary to a game. 
“Newton was bowled in playtng late at a yorker.”"— 
Daily Telegraph, July 1, 1885. 


7. To perform upon an instrament of music, 


“ Moody Pluto hile Orpheus plays.” 
homer. 2 Rape of Lucrece, 553. 


; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
secon 8 peda -tion, -sion = shin ; -fion, 


plauditory—play 


8. To move irregularly and freely, 
“ Loose aa the breeze that i he ” 
Thomond: Cacien por bess i, 6 
9. To operate, to act, to move, to flow. 
“Whiles life in that infant’ bg 
Whiles warm plays in ue lea veka thc, 
10. To move or be moved nimbly. 


“The nimble fingers ply in and out."— el 
Technical Aducator, pt. xil., p. 871. tag wand 


ll. To work; to be engaged in work or 
action. 


“The firemen will be engaged In playing on the 
warehouses." — Daily Telegraph Deo, i cited 


12. To act; to be set and kept in action or 
operation, 


“To what extent her machine-guns can play with 
destructive effect." Daily Telegraph, Aug,.25, 1835, 


13, To do, to act, to behave. 
“Thou play'dst most foully for't.” 
Shakesp, > Macbeth, iil. 1. 
14. To act upon a stage; to personate a 
character in a play. 


“ Fit to play in our interlude.”"—Shakesp, : Midsum- 
mer Nights Dreum, i, 2 


15. To act or assume a part without carrying 
it ont seriously ; to make a playful or half 
serions pretence of acting a part. (Usually 
followed by at.) 


“The ladies have played at making puddings.”"— 
r, Nov. 15, 1835, he a 


16. To serve or be suitable or in condition 
ee a game: as, A billiard table plays 
we 


B. Transitive: 
1, To bring into sportive or playful action. 
2. To contend in ; tc contest for amusement 
or “¥ , prize ; as, To play whist, to play foot- 
, &e. 
3. To use in play; to lay on the table or 
move in a game. 
“ As for fal 
ain ‘or Sale sey Ser ae no doubt be played 


4, To perform music on: as, To play the 
piano. 

5. To perform on a musical instrument ; to 
execute : as, To play an overture, 

6. To put or keep in action or motion ; to 
eanse to work or act; as, To playa cannon on 
a fort. 

7. To keep in play with a line. 

“A 4lb. jack was being played.”—Field, Jan. 2, 1886. 

8. To amuse one’s self with: as, To playa 
person, 

9. To act or perform by the representation 
of characters in. 


“ Your bonour’s players, hearing your amendment, 
Are come to play a pleassut comedy.” 
p.: Taming of the Shrew, ti. (Ind.) 


10. To act the part of; to act or take the 
character of. . 
of ar ant-maid.”— 
Btantord: hon te papas ee 
11. To act or represent in general; to act 
like ; to conduct one’s self like ; to behave in 
the manner of. 
“ Play the mother’s part.”  Shakesp, ; Sonnet 143, 
12. To execute, to do, to perform, to act. 


“Man, proud man... 
Playa such fantastic tricks before high Heaven.” 
Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, ii, 2. 


13. To handle, treat, or deal with scientific- 
ally, or according to the rules of a game: as, 
To play a ball at cricket. 

14. To contend in a game with; to enter 
into competition in a game with. 

15. Elliptically: To engage or make use of 
in play ; to play with. 

{ 1. To play booty: [Boory], 

2. To play fast and loose: 

(1) To be fickle, changeable, or not to be 
depended on. 

(2) To act recklessly. 

Ta. grees ht not to play 0 fast and loose with 

words,"—Zcho, Dec. 8, 1885, p. 1. 

8. To play into a person’s hands: To act or 

manage matters to his benefit or advantage. 


“Simply playing into the hands of lazy ne'er-do- 
weels."—Odserver, Nov. 15, 1885. 


4, To play off: 

(1) To show off; to display, to exhibit: as, 
To play of tricks. 

(2) To finish the playing of. 

(3) To show up or expose to ridicule, 

5. To play on or upon ? 

(1) To make sport of; to mock; to trifle 
with ; to trick, to befool. 

@ To give a humorous or fanciful turn to; 
as, To play on words, 
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6. To play on: 
Cricket: To play a ball so that it is nob 
quite stopped, but runs on to the stumps. 
“The last ball of his first Boli 
his wicket."—Daily Welagrarh. waly “of mie patos 
7. To play one's cards: To act; to manage 
one's business ; to contrive. 
8, To make play ; To take the lead; to lead 
off. (Racing slang.) 
“Grey Parrot mad rie rl 
mond aud Forlo next. as Newaek , ~#- ont 
9. To be played out: To be carried too far ; 
to be useless any longer for the purpose in- 
tended, (Slang. 
“From some reason or another examinations wera 
rather ‘played out,'"—Daily Telegraph, Dec, 17, 1885, 
10. To play posswm : [Possum]. 
ll. To play with one’s beard : To make a fool 
of ; to trifle with ; to deceive, 
a wae aie played with his beard, in knitting the 
My 
* Ipromised friendship—but meant it not.” 
Damon & Pythias. 
*12. To play knaves trumps: To eudget 
soundly ; to thrash. 
“She snatched up a fagot-stick and so she began te 
2 


play knaves trumps." —Locrine, iv. 


play, *plaie, *pley, s.  [A.8. a, prob 
from Lat. plaga £ a stroke.) ‘Sint 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. A game, an amusement; an exercise on 
seaes of actions for amusement or diversion. 
“Vv pecta itnessed ."—Filela, 
ape Poe 8 tors w! the piay. 
2. Sport, frolic, diversion, amusement, gam- 
bols ; things done in jest, not in earnest. 
“At an early age, children learn more from plap 
aoa from teaching."—Tylor,; Early Hist. Mankind, 
3. A playful disposition or temper ; playful- 
ness. 
4. Gambling, gaming; the act or practice ot. 
contending in a game for money. 


‘“Whose father hath in play 
Wasted a thousand pounds of ancient reut.” 
Davies: Immortality of the Soul. (Introd.p © 


5. Practice or exercise in any contest : as;. 
sword-play, i.e, fencing. 
6. Skill or art.in any game, exercise, om- 
sport. 
7. The style or manner in which agame, &e.. 
is played. 
“The play was certainly not of that high character 
which might have been expected.”—Field, Dec. 6, #884. 
8. Action, use, employment, operation. 
“There were upwards of thirteen steam fire-enginem- 
in full play."—Daily Telegraph, Dee. 11, 1885. 
*9,. A state of agitation or ventilation >. 
ny discussion. (Dryden: Religio Laici, 
821. 


10. Manner of acting or dealing; conduct, 
practice. 
“Do me no foul play,” Shakesp. » Lear, iil, 7. 
11. Performance or execution upon an ine 
strument of music. 
12. Motion or movement. [II.] 
13. The act or art of managing a fish with a 
line so as to tire it out and bring it to land. 
14, Power ; space or room for motion. 
“The joints are let exactly into one another, that. 
they have no play between them.”"—Mozxon. 
15. Liberty of action ; room or opportunity 
for action or display ; scope, swing, vent. 
“ i 
without regard vo denoney, he might plone readers, 
but must be a very ill man, if he could please himself.” 
—Addisons Freeholder. 


16. The representation or exhibition of #& 
dramatic performance, as of a comedy or 
tragedy ; a dramatic performance, 


“A visit to the play isa more expensive luxury ip. 
many ways."—Daily Telegraph, Dec, 26, 1885, 


17. A dramatic composition; a comedy, 
tragedy, farce, &e, ; a composition in which 
the characters are represented by dialogue- 


and action, 
Mi: ent a new play at the of the 
‘0 pres Pi ey oe baa 


season." — Daily Chronicle, 

Il, Technically : 

1. Mach.: A movement in a prescribed 
path, as the stroke of a piston, the oscillation 
of a pendulum. 

2. Horol. ; [END-SHAKE], 

{J (1) Play of colours: An appearance of 
several prismatic colours in rapid succession 
on turning an object, as a diamond. 

(2) A pore” or upon words: The giving a. 
word a double meaning ; punning, a pun. 


“A childish play u; words, quite foreign to the~ 
point at ioral breueres Philosoph. Essays, es8. 3. 


gem ; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing.. 
-sion=zhin. -vious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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* play-actor, s. An actor. 


*play-actorism,s. Histrionism, acting. 
“A trifle of unconscious play-actorism,"— Carlyle + 
Reminiscences, i. 121. 
*play-day, s. A day given up to play or, 
diversion ; a holiday. 
“The soul's play-day is always the devil's working 
day.”—South : Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 10. 
*play-dresser, s. A dresser of plays 
(q.v.) (ee also Notes & Queries, June 9, 1883, 
455. 


p. 
“Demetrius Fannius, play-dresser and plagiary.”—= 
Ben Jonson; Poetuster, Vv. i. 
*play-maker, s. A writer of plays. 
“The play-makers and the poets have done us some 
little service.”—Notes & Queries, Oct, 24, 1885, p. 339. 

* play-place, s. A place where games 

are played; a playground, 
“ We love the play-place of our early days.” 
Cowper: Tirociniwm, 297. 
play-spell, s, A time for play or recrea- 
tion. (Amer.) 

* play-waggon, * play-wagon, s. A 
waggon, used for carrying the properties of 
strolling players, and forming part of the 
theatre in which they performed. 

“Thou hast forgot how thou amblest (in leather 

puch) by a play-wagon, in the highway.”— Decker : 
iromastix. é 

play-writer, s. The writer ofa play or 

plays; a playwright, a dramatist. 


“He accuses the play-writers, among other things, 
of restoring the pagan worship.”—Lecky: England in 
the Eighteenth Century, vol. i., ch. iv. 


play-a-ble, a. (Eng. play ; -able.] 
1, Capable of being played. 


“A ball touching the baulk-line is not playable.”— 
Field, Dec. 12, 1885, 


2. Capable of being played on; fit to be 
played on. (Field, Jan. 23, 1886.) 


play-bill, s. [Eng. play, and dill (3).] A bill 
or placard exhibited as an advertisement of a 
play, with the names of the actors and the 
parts taken by them. 
“The references in the playbdill to the alterations 
made # the house,.”—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 7, 1885. 
* playbook, s. (Eng. play, and book.) A 
book of plays or dramatic compositions. (Ben 
Jonson: Devil is an Ass, ii. 1.) 


play’-—débt (0 silent), s. [Eng. play, and debt.] 
A debt incurred by gambling ; a gambling debt. 


“ Mary had a way of interrupting tattle about... 
duels and playdebts."—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


q A playdebt is not recoverable by law. 


play’ -ér, * plai-er, s. [A.S. plegere.] [PLay,s.] 
1. One who plays; one who takes part in a 
game or exercise of amusement or skill. 


“ Both players having to rely on their own resources, 
the play was naturally slow.”—Field, April 4, 1885. 


*2. One who trifles ; a trifler ; a lazy person. 
“Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 
| Players in your housewifery.” 
Shakesp, : Othello, ti. 1. 
8. An actor; one who plays on the stage. 
“ After all the fellow was but a player ; and players 
@re rogues.”—Macaulay.: Hist. Hng., ch. xix. 
*4, A mimic. 
5. One who performs upon an instrument of 
music; a performer. (1 Samuel xvi. 16.) 
6. A gambler, a gamester. 
* player -like, * player-lyke, a. Be- 
fitting, or characteristic of, a player. 


“But the Lorde chose vnto him thys kynde of 
doctryne as playnest, ancl farre from all maner of 
player-lyke ostentation.”—Udal ; Marke iv. 


* play-ér-ly, * play-er-lie, a. [Eng. 
player ; -ly.) Like a player; player-like. 
“This inf: "= 9 
nie ais gh mows ae emperor. Prynne 
play-fél-low, *plaie-fel-ow, s. (Eng. 
play, and fellow.] A companion or associate 
in games or amusements. 
“It is your fault that I have loved Posthumus: 
You bred him as my playfellow.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 2. 
* play’-fere, * play’-feér, * play-faier, s. 
(Eng. play, and fere.] A playfellow. 
“ Her little playfeer and her pretty bun.” 
Drayton: The Moon-Oalf. 
play’-fuil, a. (Eng. play, and full.] 
1, Full of play or merriment ; sportive ; in- 
dulging in gambols. 


“T bethought me of the playful hare.” 
Wordsworth : Resolution & Independence, 


2. Indulging a sportive fancy; sprightly, 
Jocular, amusing: as, a playful writer. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


playable—pleader 


lay’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. playful; -ly.) Ina 
Ty tal euaners sportively, merrily, ocosely. 
songstress, playhully beran.” 
By thee, poor sont per ; Strada'e Nightingale, 
lay’-ful-néss, s. (Eng. playful; -ness.] 
P ithe quality or state of being playful; a 
playful disposition ; play, sportiveness, 


*play-game, s. (Eng. play, and game.) 
Me pie of children, ; 


lay’-g0-ér, s. (Eng. play, and goer.) One 
ney, eens plays or playhouses, 


“It strongly took the fancy of the younger play- 
— goers."—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 8, 1885. 


play’-go-ing, a. & s, (Eng. play, and going.) 
A. Asadj.: Frequenting plays or playhouses. 


“The playgoing public were so much attached to 
Olivia,”—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 7, 1885. 


B. As subt.: The act or practice of frequent- 
ing plays. 
lay’-ground, s. [Eng. play, and grownd.] 
reno of sels designed for children to 
play upon; specif., such a piece of ground 
attached to a school. The statutes 22 Vict., 
c. 27, and 24 Vict., c. 80, facilitate grants of 
land for public playgrounds. 


play’-hduse, s. (Eng. play, and house.) A 
building used for dramatic representations ; 
a theatre. 


play’-ing, pr. par. ora. [PLAy, v] 


Jaying-card, s. One ofa pack of cards 
Seok for playing games. (Carp(1), s., II. 1. 9.] 


* play’-léss, o. [Eng. play; -less.] Without 
play ; not playing. 
* play-lome, s. [Eng. play, and Mid. Eng. 
lome =a tool.] A weapon. 
“Go, reche me my playlome,” Perceval, 2,013, 


play’-mate, s. [Eng. play, and mate] A 
companion in play ; a playfellow. 


* play’-pheéGre, s. [PLAYFERE.] 


* play’-pléas-ure (s as zh), s, 
and pleasure.) Idle amusement. 


“He taketh a kind of playpleasure in looking upon 
the fortune of others.”—Bacon : Essays, 


* playse-mouth, s. 


*play’-sdOme, a. [Eng. play; -some.] Play- 
ful, sportive. 
“The she-pard thwarts her playsome whelps.” 
Browning: Ring & Book, x. 916. 
* play’-soOme-néss, s. [Eng. playsome ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being playsome ; 
playfulness, levity, sportiveness. 


playte, s. [PLEyT.] 


play’-thing, s. (Eng. play, and thing.] A 
toy ; a thing to play with; that which serves 
to amuse. 


(Eng. play, 


[PLAICE-MOUTH.] 


“ Her infant babe 
Had from its mother caught the trick of grief, 
And sigh’d among its playthings. 
Wordsworth: Rxcursion, bk. i. 
play’-time, s. [Eng. play, and time.) Time 
given up to play or diversion. 
“ Upon festivals and times.” —Cowley : Essays ; 
The School. mee x m 


play-wright (gh silent), s. [Eng. play, and 
wright.) A writer or maker of plays. 


“Tn this stage of society, the playwright is as essen- 
tial and acknowledged a character as the millwright.” 
—Carlyle: Miscell.; German Playwrights. 


*ple,s. [PLEA.] et 


pléa, *ple, *plee, * play, s. [0. Fr. ple, 
plai, plait, plaid, plais, plaiz, plez, from Low 
Lat. placitwm= a judginent, decision, sentence, 
public assembly, from Lat. placitum = an 
opinion, prop. neut. sing. of placitus, pa. par. 
of placeo = to please ; Sp. pleito; Port. pleito, 
preito ; Ital. piato.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, In the same sense as IT. 

2. That which is pleaded, alleged, or put 
forward in support, defence, justification, or 
excuse ; an excuse, an apology. 

“So spake the fiend, and with necessity, 
The tyrant’s plea, excus’d his devilish deeds.” 
Milton: P. L., iv, 398, 

3. An urgent argument; a pleading: as, a 
plea for mercy. 

II. Law: 

1, English Law: 


(1) That which is pleaded or alleged by a 


arty to an action in support of his demand 5 
ie more restricted sense the answer of the 
defendant in a cause to the plaintiff's declara- 
tion and demand. Pleas are of two sorts: 
dilatory pleas, and pleas to the action. 
[Dinatory-PLEA.] Pleas to the action are 
such as dispute the very cause of suit, 
[ABATEMENT, II.4; Bar, s., IL 3 (a). 

“ Pleas, of either nature, must be pleaded in am 
rege order.’——Blackstone : Comment., bk. ill, 
6. “ 

(2) A suit, an action, a cause in court, 


“ Pleas or suits are regularly divided into two sorts; 
pleas of the crown, which comprehend all crimes and 
misdemeanors, wherein the sovereign, on behalf of the 

ublic, is the ee j;and common pleas, which 
nelude all civil actions depending between subject 
and subject. The former of these were originall the 
roper Ores of the jurisdiction of the Court of King’ 6 
ench ; the latter of the Court of the Common Pleas. 
—Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii., ch. 2. 
2. Scots Law: A short and concise note of 
the grounds on which the action or defence is 


to be maintained, without argument. 
{| Plea in panel: 
Scots Law: The plea of guilty or not guilty. 


pleach, *pleche, v.f. [0. Fr. plessier ; Fr. 
lesser = to pleach or plash, from Low 
plessa =a thicket of interwoven boughs, from 
Lat. plecto, pa. par. plexus = to weave.) 

1, To plash, to interweave. 

“ Bid her steal into the pleached bower.” 
Shakesp..: Much Ado about Nothiny, iii L 

* 2. To intertwine. 

“Thy master thus with pleached arms, bending down 

His corrigible neck.” 

Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 12. 
plead, * plede, * plaid-en, v.i. &¢. (Fr. 
plaider = to plead, to argue, from plaid=a 
plea (q.v.); Low Lat. placito, from placitwm 
=a plea; Sp. pleitear; Ital. piatire.] 
(PLETE (2), v.] 

A, Intransitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To speak or argue in support 
of a claim, or in defence against a claim ; to 
reason with another ; to urge or allege reasons 
or arguments for or against ; to speak for, or 
defend a person, action, or course ; to claim 
or solicit indulgence, support, sympathy, or 
mercy. 

“‘ Did ever mourner plead with thee, 
And thou refuse that mourner's plea?” 
Cowper : Olney Hymns, xxxviil. 

2. Law: To present or put forward a plea 
or allegation ; to present or put in an answer 
to-the declaration of the plaintiff; to deny or 
traverse the declaration or demand of the 
plaintiff. 

“The plaintiff must again plead, either by denying 


these latter trespasses, or justifying them in som 
other way.”—Blackstone: Comment., fi, iii, ch. 1, 


B. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To discuss, maintain, or defend, as a 
cause by arguments or reasons presented to a 
court or person authorized to hear and deter- 
mine a case or point: to argue. 

“They think it most meet that euery man should 

plead his own matter.”—More: Utopia, bk. ii., ch. ix. 

2. To allege in pleading or argument; to 
put forward in proof, support, or justification. 
{II.] (Milton: Samson Agonistes, 833.) 

_3. To offer or allege as an excuse, justifica- 
tion, or apology. 

“ Nor can any one plead his modesty in 

his duty."—South a Sas oka vols arte ser. allege ee 
II. Law: To allege in a legal plea or defence. 


“Such facts as would in a court of equity be a com- 
plete answer to the case of the plaintiff and afford 
ground for a perpetual injunction, may also be pleaded 
specially.” —Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii., ch. 1L 


¥ To plead over: 


Law: To reply to an opponent’s pleading. 
(Wharton.) sei he 4 


plead’-a-ble, a. [Eng. plead; -able.] Capable 
of being pleaded; or alleged in plea, proof, 
excuse, or vindication. 


“That no pardon under the great seal of England 
should be pleadable to an ienpescenient by EG comm: 
mons in parliament.”—Burke: French Revolution, 


* pleadable-briefs, s. pl. 


Scots Law : Precepts directed to the sheriffs, 
nc thereupon cite parties, and hear and de- 
ermine, i 


plead’-ér, * pled-our, s. 
from plaider = to plead (q.v.).] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, One who pleads causes in a court of law, 
&c. ; a lawyer. 


“A councellor or pleader at the bar.” 
Roscommon: Horace; Art of Poetry. 


[Fr. plaideur, 


marine; g0, pot, 


. OF, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, riile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, = 6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


2. One who offers reasons for or against; 

an arguer; a defender or maintainer of a cause, 
“Tt you 
Would be your coun’ pleader, good tongue 
Might pty your po 2d ge suis 
Shakesp, : Coriolanus, ¥. 1. 

H,. Low: One who forms or draws up pleas 

or pleadings : as, a special pleader, 


Lorre pr. par., a., & 8. [Purap.) 

As wr. . & particip, ar 

the verb). pee 4 a 38 aad 
C, As substantive: 


I. Ord. Lang. : The act of advocating, de- 
fending, or supporting a cause by arguments 
or reasons, 

IL Law: 


1. The act of advocati 
Pits ng a cause ina court 


2. (Pl.): The written statements of parties 
in a suit at law, containing the declaration 
and claim of the plaintiff, or the answer or 
defence of the defendant. Pleadings consist 
of the declaration, the plea, the replication, 
the rejoinder, the sur-rejoinder, the rebutter, 
the sur-rebutter, &c., which are successively 
filed, until the question is brought to issue. 
[See these words.] Pleadings were formerly 
made by word of mouth in court. [PaRot.] 

*pleading-place,s. A court of justice. 
“ Then shall the mark 

Be choak'd with bramdien? “Geacles s Life 
plead-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. pleading ; -ly.] In 

a pleading manner 5 by pleading or supplica- 

tion. (Harper's Monthly, June, 1882, p. 117.) 


plead’-ings, s. pl. (Pieapina, C. I. 2.) 


*pléas-a-ble, a. (Eng. pleas(e) ; -able.] 
Pleasing, pleasant. 


“Suche thinges as were not pleasadle to the ears of 
men."—Anox: Godly Letters (1544). 


*pléas’-ange, *pleas-aunce, s._ [Fr. 
power: By from eae = to ident 

1, Pleasure, gaiety, pleasantry, frolicsome- 
mess. (Shakesp.: Passionate Pilgrim, 158.) 

2.4 of a garden or pleasure-grounds 
attached to a mansivun, and shut in and se- 
cluded by trees, shrubs, &c. 

3. A kind of lawn or gauze. 

= A ~ apy ee of pleasaunce. 
*pleas-an-gy, s. (Eng. pleasan(t); -cy.] 
pleag-an-3¥ 

“The amenite and pleasancy of the place.”—Joye : 

Exposicion of Daniel, ch. iil. 
léags'-ant, * pleas-aunt, * ples-aunt, a. 
2 8. Pe Fr. plesant (Fr. plaisant), 5 . par. of 
plesir (Fr. plaisir) = to please (q.Vv.). 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pleasing, agreeable; affording pleasure 
or gratification to the mind or senses ; grati- 
fying. (Shakesp.: Passionate Pilgrim, 375.) 

2. Cheerful, gay, lively, sprightly, enliven- 

Mao eoave fo Neht, Doelaa: drt of Pours, % 

3. Jocular, merry; given to, or fond of, 
joking. 

4, Characterized by jocularity or pleasantry ; 
merry, witty, sportive. 


“Tn that pleasant humour they all posted to Rome.” 
i ender Lucrece, Arg. 8. 


* B. As substantive : 
1A a> Medi or merry fellow; a 


humourist, a droll. 
ts bestow their silver on courtesans, pleasants, 
and fat rers."—P. Holland ; Plutarch, p. 169. 


2. A kind of lawn or gauze. 
“Their heades rouled in pleasauntes."—Hall ; Henry 
VIIL,, fol. 7. 
pleasant-spirited, «. oe wie gay. 
Be ee ee Bivnn. ii. 1. sige aaa “es 
* pleasant-tongued, a. Pleasing in 
speech. 
pléas-ant-ly, * pleas-aunt-ly, adv. [Eng. 
pleasant ; -ly.] 
1. Ina pleasing manner; so as to please or 
gratify. ie 
a cae ot 
2. Gaily, merrily, sportively. 
* 3. Jestingly, jocularly. 


“King James was wont pleasantly to say, that the 
duke of Buckingham had given hima secretary, who 
could neither write nor ."—Clarendon . Civil War. 


boil, bd} ; pdt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; 0, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, 


pleading—pleasureful 


pléags'-ant-néss, s. (Eng. pleasant; -ness.} 
1, The quality or state of bein pleasant, 
agreeable, or gratifying to the mind or senses, 


“The great delight they took to consider th: 
santness of the plane."—North : Plutarch, >. asi. _— 
2. Gaiety, cheerfulness, merriment. 


3. Jocularity, pleasantry. 


pléag’-ant-ry, 5. (Fr. plaisanterte, from 
plaisant = pleasing.) 
1, Gaiety, cheerfulness, sprightliness, 


“ The very great force which pleasantry in compan: 
has upon all those with whom a man ot that talent 
converses.” —Steele : Spectator, No. 462. 


2. Good temper ; jocularity, raillery. 


“Talked, with much ingenuity and pleasantr; 4 
7 hereditary monarchy.”—Macaulay Pras imi 


3. A jocular, witty, or humourous saying ; 
a jest, a joke ; raillery. 

4, A laughable or comical trick or conduct ; 
a frolic. 


please, * plese, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. plesir, 
plaisir (Fr. plaire)= to please, from Lat. 
laceo = to please, allied to placo = to appease ; 

p. placer ; Port. piazer ; Ital. piacere.} 

A. Transitive : 

1. To give or afford pleasure to; to gratify, 
to delight; to excite pleasant or agreeable 
emotions in. 

“ Go home with it and please your wife withal.” 
Shakesp, » Comedy of Errors, iii. 2. 
* 2. To satisfy, to content, to humour. 


“I will please you what you will demand.” 
Shakesp.: Comedy of Errors, iv. 4. 


3. To obtain favour in the sight of; to win 
approval from. (Milton: P. L., ix. 949.) 

4, To seem good to; to be the will or plea- 
sure of. (Used impersonally.) 


“ To-morrow may it please you.” 
esp. © Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1. 2 


B, Intransitive: 
1. To give orafford pleasure or gratification ; 
to gratify. 
“Such writers probably make no distinction betwee! 


0 
what is praised and what is pleasing.”"—Goldsmith ; 
Polite Learning, ch. xi. 


2. To like, to choose, to prefer. 


“ Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with esse 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please.” 
Pope: Rape of the Lock, i, 70. 


3. To condescend; to be pleased; to con- 
sent ; to be willing; to vouchsafe. 

These bounties” j Spr ged Pifiiten? ae v. 397. 

J (1) Please is used elliptically for if you 
please, or if it please you. 

(2) To be pleased to do a thing: 

(a) To have or take pleasure in doing a thing. 

(>) Yo think fit or to have the kindness or 
goodness to do; to condescend to do. 

(3) To be pleased in: To take pleasure in. 

(4) To be pleased with: To approve. 


pléased, pu. par. ora, [PvEasz.] 
* pléag’-Sd-ly, adv. (Eng. pleased ; -ly.) In 


a pleased, gratified, or satisfied manner; with 
pleasure. 


“He remarked asedly on the enthusiastic tem- 
— of the Norwegians.” —Daily Chronicle, Sept. 
1885, 


* pléas’-Ed-néss, s. [Eng. pleased; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being pleased ; pleasure, 


“This ference and superior pleasedness is the 
ground of all it does In the case.”"—dwards : Freedom 
of the Will, pt. iL, $6. 


* ple = and man.) 
pleage’-man, s. [Eng. please, 

One who curries favour; a pickthank; an 

officious person. 

* -tale, aseman, some slight zany.” 
a ar yore Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


pléas’-ér, s. (Eng. pleas(e): -er.] One who 
leases or gratifies; one who curries favour 
by humouring or flattering. 


“ No man was more a pleaser of all men to whom he 
became all honest things, that he might fen some, 
—Bp. Taylor: Artificial ‘Handsomeness, p. 100, 


pléas'-ing, pr. par. ora. [Ptease.] Plea- 
sant, agreeable, gratifying ; affording pleasure 
to the mind or senses. 


“ Those soft and pleasing features which had won so 
many hearts."—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


pléas'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. pleasing ; -ly.] 
1. Ina pleasing manner; so as to please or 
gratify ; pleasantly. 
“To be as pleasingly and delightfully affected with 


ag we do perceive, or are affected with any good 
pi this’ ‘world."=-Sharp : Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 15. 
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2. With approval. 


“ The texta of the New Testament that seem to 1 
pegsinoly span pre-existence.’—Glanvill: roaaienes 


uls, Cade 
pleas’-ing-néss, s. [Eng. pleasing; -ness.] 
The quality oF vite of being pleasing; plea- 
santness, 


“His [Pym] speech was esteemed full of weight, 
“awit and pleasingness.”— Wood: Athen@ Ozxon., 


pléas'-u-ra-ble, * pléas’-u-rea-ble (s 
as Zh), a. [Eng. pleasur(e) ; BAS : 
t 1. Affording pleasure ; pleasant, pleasing, 


“ Far from these pleasurable shades remove,” 
Pomfret: Love Triumphant over Reason, 


* 2. Seeking pleasure or pleasures. 
“A person of pi pleasurable turn and active spirit.” 
A, 74. 


—Richardson : Clariasa, i. 7 
* 3, Sportive, jocose; full of pleasantry. 


(Ben Jonson.) 


*pleas’-u-ra-ble-néss (eas as ézh), s. 
[Bng. pleasurable ; ~ness.| The quality or state 
of being pleasurable; pleasantness. 

“Could he but discern or espy the whole sweetness 
and pleasurableness of it secretly let out.”—Hammond + 
Works, iv. 583, 

pléas’-u-ra-bly (s as zh), adv. (Eng. 
pleaswrab(le) ; -ly.) Ina pleasurable manner; 
with pleasure or gratification ; pleasantly. 

“Woe to those, that live securely and pleasurably 
in Zion."—Bp. Hall: Hard Texts; Amos vi. 1. 

pléas’-ure (s as zh), * ples-ure, s. [Fr. 
plaisir = pleasure, from O. Fr. plaisir = to 
please (q.v.). ] 

1, The pleasing or gratification of the mind 
or senses ; agreeable or pleasant sensations or 
emotions; the agreeable emotions or sensa- 
tions produced by the enjoyment or expecta- 
tion of something good, pleasant, or gratifying ; 
enjoyment, gratification. 

“For pleasure in general is the consequent appre- 
hension of a suitable object, suitably applied to a 
rightly disposed faculty; and so must be conversant, 
both about the faculties of the body and the soul re- 


puectevelys as beng the result of the fruitions belong- 
ing to both.”—South » Sermons, vol. i., ser. L 


2. Sensual or sexual gratification or enjoy- 
ment ; indulgence of the appetites. 

3. That which pleases or gratifies ; a source 
of gratification; that which excites pleasant 
sensations or emotions. 


“Hope here to taste 
Of pleasure, but all pleasure to destroy.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 477. 


4, A favour, a gratification. (Acts xxiv. 27.) 

5. That which the will dictates or prefers ; 
will, choice, wish, desire. (Isaiah xlvi. 10.) 

6. Arbitrary will or choice: as, He can go 
or come at pleasure. 

{ To take pleasure in: To have pleasure or 
enjoyment in ; to approve or favour, 

“The Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear him.” 

—Psalm cxivil, 11. 

pleasure-boat, s. A boat used for 

pleasure excursions on the water. 


leasure-ground, s. Ground or grounds 
laid out in an ornamental manner, and appro- 
priated to pleasure or recreation. 
J] By 11 & 12 Vict., c, 63, § 74, pleasure- 
grounds may be provided by local boards. 
[RECREATION-GROUND, ] 


pleasure-house, s. A house, generally 
in the country, to which one retires for re- 
creation or enjoyment. 


“They to the watch-tower did repair, 
Commodious pleasure-house /" 
Wordsworth ; White Doe, v. 


*pleasure-lady, s. A prostitute 
(Nabbes: The Bride, 1640, sig. £.) 

pleasure-party, s. A party met to- 
gether for pleasure or diversion. 


leasure-skiff, s. A pleasure-boat. 
(Wordsworth : Star-Gazers.) 


pleasure-train, s. An excursion train. 


pleasure-trip, s. A trip or excursion 
for pleasure. 


pleasure-van, s. A covered or open van 
for conveying pleasure-parties. 


* pléas’-ure (s as zh), v.t. [PLeasure, s.] 
o give or afford pleasure to; to please, to 
gratify. (Scott: Lord of the Isles, iv. 14.) 


* pléas’-ure-ful (s as zh), a. [Eng. pleas: 
ure; -ful(l).] Pleasant, agreeable, pleasing. 
“This country ... hath been reputed a very com- 


modious and pleasureful country.”—<Abdbott : Des 
tion of the World, 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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y 
* pleas’-ure-léss (eas as ézh), a. [Eng. 
pleasure; -less,) Devoid of pleasure. 
“That pleasureless yielding to small solicitations,” 
—G. Eliot: Middlemarch, ch. lxxix. 


¢ pléas’-ur-ér (s as zh), s. (Eng. pleasur(e); 
-er.) A pleasure seeker. 


“We mean the Sunday pleasurers.”— Dickens 
Sketches by Boz; London Recreations. 


* pleas’-ur-ist (eas as €zh), s. [Eng. pleas- 
ur(e); -ist.] A pleasure seeker. 
“Let intellectual contents exceed the delights 
wherein mere pleaswrists place their paradise.” — 
Browne; Christian Morality. 


pleat, v.t. &s. [Puarrt, v. & s.] 
* pleate, v.t. [Pure (2), v.] To plead. 


“It is Christes only offyce to receyue all com- 
playntes, and to pleate them, and to judge them,”— 
Bale; Image, pt. 


*pléb, s. [An abbrev. of plebeian (q.v.).] One 
of the common people ; a plebeian; one of low 
rank. 

“The titled nincompoop whom the father prefers 
before a deserving pleb.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
plébe, s. [Lat. plebs, genit. plebis.] 
*1, The common peop..,, the mob. 
2. A member of the lowest class at the West 
Point Military Academy, or the Annapolis 
Naval Academy. (Collog.) 


plé-bé'-ian, a. & s. (Fr. plébéien, from Lat. 
plebeius, from plebs, gen. plebis = the people.] 
A. As adjective : 
1, Of or pertaining to the Roman plebs. 
2. Of or pertaining to the common people ; 
common, vulgar, low. 
“The clergy were regarded as, on the whole, a 
plebeian class.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 
3. Belonging to the lower ranks. 


“ Plebesan angel militant 
Of lowest order." Milton’ P L., x, 442. 


B. As substantive: 

1, One of the plebs or common people of 
Rome, as opposed to the patricians. 

“Yet of those base plebeians we have known 

Some, who, by charming eloquence, have grown 

Great senators." Stepney: Imit. of Juvencatl, sut. 8. 

2. One of the lower orders or ranks of men; 
one of the common people. 

“The pledeians |have]a monopoly of all the means 
of acquiring wealth,’—Burke; Letter to Sir Hercules 
Langrishe. 

4] Niebuhr was of opinion that the Roman 
population consisted originally of patricians 
and their clients, and that a free plebs arose 
gradually, its organization being due to the 
elder Tarquin and Servius Tullius. In B.c. 494 
the plebeians, smarting under the severe law 
of debt, seceded to the Mons Sacer, three miles 
from Rome, but were persuaded to return. 
They obtained, however, the institution of 
the Tribuneship, to which two of their num- 
ber were appointed year by year. In B.c. 445 
a law of Canuleius removed the prohibition of 
marriage between patricians and plebeians. 
The Licinian rogations, carried after a nine 
years’ controversy (8.0. 375-366), threw open 
the consulate, to which Lucius Sextus, a 
plebeian, was soon afterwards elected. The 
plebeians were admitted to the censorship 
B.C. 351, and to the p.iesthood B.c. 300. 


* plé-be’-iange, s. [PLEBEIAN.] 

1. The quality or state of being plebeian ; 

low birth or rank. 

“Having extinguished all the distinctions betwixt 
nobility and plebeiance.’—Learned Summary on Du 
Bartas. (Pret.) 4 

2. The common people collectively; the 

plebeians. 


t plé-bé'-ian-ism, s. (Eng. plebeian,; -ism.] 
‘he quality or state of being plebeian ; low 
birth or rank; vulgar habits or manners; 
vulgarity. (Lytton: Godolphin, ch. xxxvi.) 


* plé-bé’-ian-ize, v.t, (Eng, plebeian; -ize.] 
‘o render plebeian or common, 


* plé-be’-i-ty, * pléb’-i-ty, s. (Lat. pledi- 
tas, from plebs, genit. plebis = the common 
people.] The common or meaner sort of 
people. (Warton.) 


* pléb-ic’-6-list, s. [Lat. plebicola, from plebs, 
genit. plebis = the common people, and colo = 
to cultivate, to worship.) One who courts the 
favour of the common people; a demagogue. 


* plé-bic'-u-lar, a. [Lat. plebicula, plebecula 
= the lower classes ; suff. -ar.] Of or belong- 
ing to the lower classes, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


pleasureless—plectropterins 


* pléb-i-fi-ca—tion, s. (Lat. plebeius = ple- 
5 and facio = to make.) The act of 
making plebeian, vulgar, or common, the 
act of vulgarizing. (Coleridge.) 


* plé-bis'-ci-tar-Yy, a. [Eng. plebiscit(e) ; 
-ary.] Pertaining or relating to a plebiscite. 


pléb-is-gi-te, pléb’-is-gite, s. [Fr., from 
Lat. plebiscitwm (q.v.).] 
1. The same as PLEBISCITUM (q.V.). 
2. A general vote of the whole community, 
or a country ; a decree or vote obtained by 
universal suffrage. 


“ 4 thorough disbeliever in the theory of an appeal 
toa national plebiscite.”—Standard, Novy. 7, 1885. 


pléb-is’-¢ci-tim, s. [Lat., from plebs, genit. 
plebis = the common people, and scitwm = a 
decree.) 

Rom. Antig.: A law passed by the people 
assembled in the Comitia Tributa. They were 
originally binding on the plebeians alone, but 
their effect was afterwards extended to the 
whole people. 


plébs, s. [Lat.] 
1. Rom. Antig. : The plebeians viewed col- 
lectively. 
+2. Fig.: The common people. 


pléck, plels, s. [A.S. plec.] A place. (Prov.) 
“Loke where a smothe plek of grene is.”—MS. Bod- 
leian, 546. 
pléc-0-glos’-siis, s. [Gr. Aékos (plekos) = 
wickerwork, and yAoooa (gléssa) = a tongue.) 
Ichthy.: An aberrant genus of freshwater 
Salmonoids, abundant in Japan and Formosa. 
The mandibles terminate in a small knob, and 
are not jointed at the symphysis. 


pléc-0-lép’-i-doiis, a. [Mod. Lat. pleco- 
lepis, genit. plecolepid(is) ; Eng. suff. -ous.] 
Bot. : Of or belonging to a plecolepis (q.v.). 


pléc-6-lép’-is, s. (Gr. mdAéxos (plekos) = 
wickerwork, and Aemis (lepis) = a scale.]} 

Bot.: An involucre in some Composite in 
which the bracts are united into a cup. 

pls-cGp'-tér_a, s. pl. [Gr. mdékw (plekd) = 
to fold, and mrepdv (pteron) = a wing.] 

Entom., : A tribe of Pseudoneuroptera, having 
the wings reticulated, the antenne long, and 
the hind wings folded in repose, It contains 
a single family, Perlide (q.v.). 


pléc-d-spér-miim, s. [Gr. mdéxos (plekos) 

= wickerwork, and omépya (sperma) = seed.] 

Bot.: A genus of Artocarpacee. The wood 

of Plecospermunm spinosum, a large, thorny, 

Indian shrub, is used at Darjeeling with Sym- 

plocos racemosa and turmeric to give a 
yellow dye. 


plé-cds’-td-mits, s. (Gr. mdékos (plekos) = 
wickerwork, and ordue. (stoma) = the mouth.]} 
Ichthy. : A genus of Siluride, group Steno- 
branchis, from tropical America. The males 
of some species have the snout armed with 
bristles. 


plé-co’-ti, s. pl. [Puecorus.] 

Zool.: A group of Vespertilionide (q.v.). 
Nostrils margined behind by rudimentary 
nose-leaves, or by grooves on the upper sur- 
face of the muzzle; ears generally very 
large; forehead grooved. Genera: Antro- 
zous, Nyctophilus, Synotus, Plecotus, and 
Otonycteris. (Dobson.) _ 


plé-cd-tiis, s. (Gr. mdrckw (plekd) = to 
weave, and ois (ous), genit. ards (dtos) = the 
ear.) 

Zool.: A genus of Vespertilionide, group 
Plecoti (q.v.). There are two species: Plec- 
otus auritus, extending from Ireland, through 
Europe and North Africa, to the Himalayas, 
and probably distributed through the tem- 
perate parts of Asia; and P. macrotis, from 
Vancouver's Island. (Dobson.) 


* pléc’-tile, a. [Lat. plectilis, from plecto = 
to weave, to plait.] Woven, plaited. 


“Crowns compactile, sutile, plectile.” —B i 
Miscett. Tracts, ik ball pes as 


pléc-td-co'-mi-a, s. (Gr. mdexrds (plektos) 
= plaited, twisted, and xbun (komé) = hair.] 
Bot.: A genus of Calamez, with pinnated 
leaves. Climbing canes. The leaves with 
long, whip-like tails, armed below with 
strong, compound spines; the flowers dic- 


emt 


cious, in axillary flower-spikes; fruit with 
prickly scales. Thespiny tails, fixed tosticks, 
are used in Java to capture desperadoes. Plec- 
tocomia elongata is three hundred feet long. 


léc-tdg’-na-thi, s. pl. (Gr. mAexrds (plek- 
r tos) = tS ictal, and yvé0os (gnathos) = the jaw.] 
1. Ichthy.: An order of fishes founded by 
Miiller, and by him divided into three families : 
Balistini, Ostraciones, and Gymnodontes. 
As revised by Dr. Giinther, the order contains 


OO 
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two families: Sclerodermi and Gymnodontes. 
They are teleosteous fishes, with rough scales, 
or with ossifications of the cutis in the form of 
scutes or spines; skin sometimes entirely 
naked. Skeleton incompletely ossified, with 
few vertebrae. Air-bladder without pneu- 
matic duct. 


2. Palewont.: From the Eocene onward. 


pléc-tdg-nith-ic, pléc-tdg’-na-thoitis, 
a. (Mod. Lat. plectognath(i); Eng. adj. suff. 
-ic, -ous.] Of or pertaining to the Plectognathi 
(q.v.). 
pléc-tran’-thi-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. plec- 
tranth(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot. : A family of Mints, tribe Ocimez. 


pléc-tran’-this, s. [Pref. plectr(o)-, and &vOos 
(anthos) = a blossom, so named because the 
corolla is spurred or gibbous above the base.] 


Bot.: The typical genus of Plectranthide 
(q.v.). Calyx campanulate, five-toothed ; co- 
rolla with an exserted tube, the upper lip 
three or four cleft, the lower entire. Known 
species forty-five, from Southern Asia, Africa, 
and South America. Plectranthus rugosus, a 
small shrub growing in the Himalayas, is used 
in India as bedding, and is said to keep off 
fleas. P. crassifolius is valued in India as a 
perfume and a spice, 


* plec-tre, s. [PLecrrum.) 


pléc-tré-, pref. (Gr. rajetpov (pléktron) = a 
plectrum, a cock’s spur.] 
Nat. Science: Used chiefly for a spur, more 
or less like that of a cock. 


plée’-trd-diis, s. (Pref. plectr(o)-, and Gr. 
od0vs (odous) = a tooth.)} 
Paleont.: A fossil like a fish-jaw, with 
tooth-like processes, From the Upper Lud- 
low rocks, ; 


pléc-tr6-min’-ti-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
plectromant(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 
Zool. : A family of Anourous Batrachia, with 
a single genus, Plectromantis (q.v.). 


pléc-tré-miin’-tis, s. (Pref. plectro-, and 
Gr. pavris (mantis) = a kind of locust.] 
Zool. : The sole genus of the family Plectro- 
mantide, with a single species from the regioa 
west of the Andes and south of the equator. 


It has neck-glands; the fingers are dilated, 
but not the toes. 


pléc-troph’-a-nés, s. (Pref. plectro-, and 
Gr. haves (phanos) = manifest.) 
_Ornith. : Agenus of Emberizine (in older clas- 
sifications, of Emberizide), with six species, 
ranging from the Arctic zone to northern 
Europe and northern China, and the east 
side of the Rocky Mountains. The most. 
noteworthy species is Plectrophanes nivalis, 
the Snow Bunting (q.v.). 


pléc-trdp'-d-ma, s. [Pref. plectro-, and Gr. 
TO (40. (poma) =a lid.) 
Ichthy.: A marine genus of Percide, allied 


to Serranus (q.v.), with about thirty species 
from tropical seas. 


* pléc-trop-tér-I-nz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, 
plectropter(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.]) 


_Ornith. : A sub-family of Anatide, with the 
single genus Plectropterus (q.v.). 


pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


Syrian, 2, © =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


pléc-trép’-tér-iis, s. [Pref. plectro-, and Gr. 
mrepov (pleron) = a wing.) 2 
Ornith. : Spur-winged Goose (q.v.); a genus 
of Anatide, with two species from tropical 
Africa, They have a warty excrescence on 
the face, and powerful spurs on the wings. 


pléc’-trim 
l. plée’- 
2), 8. [Lat., 
from Gr. wAjK- 
tpov (plik- 
tron), from 
mAjoow (plés- 
80)=to strike, 
1, Music: A 
little staff 
made of ivory, 
horn, quill, or 
metal, with 


which pe 
manent 
and)the play- 
erona rot a PEECERA, 
cithara set the @Froma Greek vase in the British 
Museum ; 4, From a wall-painting 
strings in vi- at Pompeii. 
bration. Plee- 


tra are used by performers on the mandolin 
and zither. 
“ He tried the chords, and made division meet, 
Preluding with piectrum.” 
See c pe of Mercury, ix. 
+2 Anat.: (1) The styloid process of the 
temporal bone ; (2) the uvula; (3) the tongue. 


* pléd, pret. & pa. par. of v. (PLEAD.) 
*plegs: O. Fr. plege (Fr. plei 
map Ag a coca’ a word of doabtfan 
origin.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 2. 

2. Anything given or passed by way of 
guarantee or security for the performance of 
some act; thus, a man gives his word or 
promise as a pledge for the fulfilment of some 
engagement ; a candidate for election to 
parliament or other office gives pledges or 
promises to support or oppose certain 
measures, 


3. Anything taken or held as a guarantee or 
security ; a gage. 
“It would be easy for Germany Lorene aero 
valaabl for the desired ion."— 
Daily Chromicia, bopt. 7, 1888. 
*4, A hostage, a surety. 
“Command eldest son, nay all my sons, 


As pledges fealty and love.” 
‘> aor, phar 2 Henry VI, v. 1. 


5, An invitation to drink a person's health ; 
the drinking of a person’s health ; a health, a 
toast. (Pieper, v., 5.) 


“ My heart is th for that noble pledge.” 
7 NT en olen ee, i. 
II, Law: 


1. The transfer of a chattel from a debtor to 
a creditor as a security of a debt. 

2. That which is pledged or pawned as 
security for the repayment of money borrowed, 
or for the performance of some obligation or 
engagement; a pawn. Pledges are generally 
goods and chattels, but anything valuable of 
@ personal nature, as money, negotiable in- 
struments, &c., may be given in pledge. A 
living pledge (vadium vivum) is one which 

roduces an income, interest, or profit by 
Sang used, and which: is retained by the 
pledgee until he shall have satisfied his claim 
out of such income, profit, or interest ; a dead 
pledge (vadium mortuwm) is a mortgage (q.v.). 

“Ifa pawnbroker receives plate or Jewels as a pledge 


security, for the repayment of money lent thereon 
wane A le he eentivorn an express cont! 


i tore the pledger performs 
es Ak ng them in due time. Blackstone ? 
Comment., bk, iL, ch. 30. . 

*3. A surety whom a person was obliged to 
find in order to prosecute an action. 


§{ Q) To give or put in pledge: To pawn, to 
pledge. 
(2) To hold in pledge: To hold as security. 
@) To take the pledge: To bind one’s self by a 
ledge or promise to abstain from intoxicating 
wr given derstand that 
Mt ipo oe tly Reaves Nov. 16, 
1835, 
plédge, *pledg, vt. [0. Fr. pleger (Fr. 
pleiger).) [PLEDGE, s.] 
1. To give as a pledge or pawn ; to deposit 
in pawn ; to hand over to another as a pledge 
er security for the repayment of money 


_ plectropterus—plenary 


borrowed or for the performance of some 
obligation or engagement. 


“ An honest factor stole a One away: 
He pledg'd it to the knight.” 
Pope: Moral Essays, iil. 963, 


2. To give or ow asa guarantee or security ; 
to gage, to plight. (Byron: Lara, ii. 3.) 

3. To bind to the performance of some en- 
gagement or obligation by giving a pledge or 
security ; to engage solemnly. 

“He thereby pledged 
leaders can pledge ee ratty Petar ean He ta see 

* 4. To secure the performance of, by giving 

a pledge or security. 
ba Here to pledge my vow I give my hand.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry VI, iL 8. 

5. To drink a health to; to drink the health 
of; to invite to drink, by drinking of the cup 
first, and then handing it to another. 


“His mates 
Him pledge around.” Spenser: #. Q., I. lil. 31. 


J The origin of the use of the word in this 
sense is said to be that in the lawless times of 
the middle ages the person who called upon or 
invited another to drink was understood to 
pledge himself that the other would not be 
attacked while drinking, and that the drink 
itself was not poisoned. 


*plédg-ee’,s. (Eng. pledo(2); -ee.] A person 
to whom anything is given in pledge. 


*plédge’-léss, a. [Eng. pledge ; -less.] Having 
no pledges. 


* plédge’-or, s. [Eng. pledge; -or.] 
Law : He who pledges ; a pledger. 


plédg’-ér, s. (Eng. pledg(e); -er.] 
1. Oue who pledges or gives anything in 
pledge. 
2. One who pledges another in drink; one 
who drinks to the health of another. 


“If the pledger be inwasiiee sicke, or have some 
infirmitie, whereby too much drinke doo empayre his 
health,”—Gascoigne: Del. Diet for Drunkards, 


* plédgs’-ér-¥, s. [0. Fr. pleigerie; Low Lat. 
pleiaria.] The act of pledging; a pledging, 
suretyship. 


plédg -ét, s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps from 
pledge, v. = to secure.) 

1. Surg.: A compress of lint flattened be- 
tween the hands and laid over an ulcer or 
wound to exclude air, retain dressings, or 
absorb discharges. 

2. Naut.: A string of oakum used in calking. 


3. Asmall plug. (Prov.) 


Plei-aAd, s. [(Prerapes.] 

constellation Pleiades (q,v.). 

“ Like the lost Pleiad seen no more below.” 
Byron: Beppo, xiv. 
Plei-a-dés, * Plei-ads, s. pl. (Lat. Pleiades, 
from Gr, TlAedées (Pleiades), from mAéw (pled) 
= to sail, as indicating the stars favourable 
to navigation.] 

1, Astron.: A cluster of stars in the shonlder 
of Taurus, invisible in summer, but high in 
the sky in 
winter. He- 
siod called 
them the Se- 
ven Virgins. 
Ordinary 
eyes can see 
only six ; but 
very good 
eyes, on ex- 
ceedin g! y 
fine nig 
can see, no’ 
merely the seven, but three more, and an ob- 
server in 1604 connted in all fourteen, while 
a powerful telescope will reveal the existence 
of 625. 

2. Script.: The Heb. *1}°D (kimah) seems 
correctly rendered. The R.V. translates : 


“Canst thou bind the clusters of the Plelades}"— 
Job xxxvili. 31, 


*plein,«. [Fr.] Full, perfect, plain. 

plei-d-cene, a. [Pxiocenz.] 

plei’-d-mor-phy, s. [PLromorpny.] 

gem ty gclih* ciae a, [Eng. pleiophyl(y); 
-ous. 


Any star of the 


THE PLEIADES. 


Botany: 

1. (Of nodes): Having no obvious buds, 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

2. Manifesting pleiophylly. 
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plei-6ph’-yl-ly, s. (Gr. mrciwv (pleiin)= 
more, and bvdAov (phullon) = a leaf.) 

Bot,: The state of having an increase in the 
number of leaves starting from one point, or 
an abnormally large number of leaflets in a 
compound leaf. 


plei-6-sau'-riis, s, [Priosaurvs.] 


plei’-6-tax-y, s. (Gr. wAetwy (pletion) = more, 
and régcs (tawis) = arrangement.] 
Bot. ; An increase in the whorls of stamena 
in some polyandrous flowers. 


plei-6-tra’-ché-m, s. pl. [Gr. rretwv (plein) 
= more, and pl. of Mod. Lat. trachea (q.v.).] 
Bot, : The three, four, five, or more threads 
which unite to form the ribbon-like structure 
of the trachea in some plants in which it is 
dichotomously divided. 


pleis-t6-, pref. (Gr. rretaros (pleistos) = most.) 
Geol., &e. : The large majority ; most, 


pleisto-magnetic-iron,s. (Hemarite.} 


pleis’-t6-¢éne, a. (Pref. pleisto-, and Gr. 
Ka.vos (kainos) = recent.) 

Geol. : A term proposed in 1839 by Lyell as 
an abbreviation for Newer Pliocene; but 
Edward Forbes, in adopting it, applied it to 
the next more modern series of beds, called by 
Lyell Post-Tertiary. Confusion thns arising, 
its author withdrew the word (Antiquity of 
Man (1868), pp. 5, 6), but in the Student's 
Elements of Geology he re-adopted it in the 
sense of Post-Pliocene. He considers it the 
older of two divisions of the Post-Tertiary or 
Quaternary period, and as distinguished from 
the newer or recent one by having all its 
shells of living forms, while a part, and often 
a considerable one, of the mammalia are of 
living species. Under it are placed the Rein- 
deer period and the Paleolithic age generally, 
the Brick-earth, the Fluviatile Loam or Loess, 
the High Plateaux Gravel or Loess, the Cavern 
and the Glacial Drift deposits. The climate 
was colder than now, the summers hot and 
short, the winters long and severe. Fossil 
mammals, Elephas primigenius, E. antiquus, 
Rhinoceros tichorhinus, the genus Machairodus, 
Hyena spelea, Ursus speleus, Cervus megace- 
ros, Bison priscus, &c. 


*ple—nal, a. (Lat. plenus =full.] [PLenary.] 

Full, complete. ; 
“This was the time when heav'n's whole host to fair 

And plenal view of him advanced were.” 

Beaumont > Psyche, p. U4. 

plé’-nar-i_ly, * ple-nar-i-lie, * plen-er- 

ly, adv. [Eng. plenary; -ly.] In a plenary 

manner; fully, completely. 


“To assoile them plenarilie from all their sins."— 
Fox: Martyrs, p. 1,075. 


* plé’-nar-i-_néss, s. [Eng. plenary ; -ness.] 
he quality or state of being plenary ; fulness, 
completeness. 


*plén’-ar-ty, s. [PLenaty.] 
Eccles.: The state of an ecclesiastical bene- 
fice when occupied ; opposed to vacancy. 


“ As, therefore, when the clerk was once instituted 
(except in the case of the king, where be mnast be in- 
ducted), the church became absolutely full; so the 
usurper by such plenerty, arising from bis own pre- 
sentation, became in fact seised of the advowson.”— 
Blackstone: Comment., bk, ill., ch. 16, 


plé’-nar-y, * ple-nar-ie, «.&s. [Low Lat. 
plenarius = entire, from Lat. plenus = full; 
Fr. plénier, fem. pleniére; O. Sp. plenero; Ital. 
plenario.} 
A. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Full, complete, entire, absolute. 


“Entrust to their chief that plenary authority 
without which war cannot be well conducted."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ¥. 


*2,. Full; consisting of al} the parts or 
members. 

“The meeting was plenary, that is, composed of the 
members of all the sections and subsections.”"— Daily 
Chronicle, Sept. 12, 1885. 

II, Law; A term applied to an ordinary 
suit through all its gradations and formal 
steps; opposed to summary. Plenary causes 
in the ecclesiastical courts are three: (1) Suits 
for ecclesiastical dilapidations ; (2) suits re- 
lating to seats or sittings in churches; and 
(3) suits for tithes. 

B. As substantive: 

Law: Decisive procedure, 


“Tustitution without induction does not make a 
plenary against the king.”—Aylife: Parergon. 


en PR NE aE TO 
poil, ; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
Fe -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = byl, del 
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plenary-indulgence, s. 
Roman Theol. : An indulgence remitting the 
whole of the temporal punishment due to sin. 


plenary-inspiration, s. [Insprration, 
serie 2) 


*plene, v.t. [PLArN, v.] To complain of. 
“Thai grone and plene thair stomache.”"—MS. Cantab., 
Ff. V. 48, fo. 84. 


*ple-nere, a. [Fr. plénier, pleniere.] [PLEN- 
ARy.} Full, complete. 


“Coud of love all the craft and art plenere.” 
Chaucer : Legend of Good Women ; Hipsiphile. 


*plé’-ni-corn, a. ([Lat. plenus = full, and 
cornu = a horn.] 
Zool. : A term applied to ruminants having 


solid horns, as the deer. 


* plé-ni-li-nar, * plé-ni-li/-nar-y, «. 
{Lat. plenus = full, and Eng. lunar, lunary.] 
Of or pertaining to the full moon. 


“ If we add the two Egyptian days in every month, 
the interlunary and plenilunary exemptions, there 
would arise above an hundred more.’'— Browne. 


*ple’-ni-ltine, s. (Lat. plenilunium, from 
plenus = full, and luna=the moon.) A full 
moon, 

“Whose glory, like a lasting plenilune, 
Seems ignorant of what it is to wane.” 
Ben Jonson: Cynthia's Revels. 

* plén’-i-po, s. [An abbrev. of plenipoten- 
tiary (q.v.).] A plenipotentiary. 

“ All passed well, and the plenipos returned.”—North + 
Life of Lord Guilford, i. 163. 


*plé-nip’-d-tence, * plé-nip’-d-ten-cy, 
s. (Lat. plenus= full, and potentia = power, 
potency (q.v.).| Fulness, completeness, or 
absoluteness of power. 


“The plenipotence of a free nation.”—Wilton : Hikon- 
oklastes, § 6. 


* plé-nip’-d-tent, a. [Lat. plenipotens, from 
plenus = full, and potens = powerful, potent 
(q.v.).] Invested with full and absolute power 
or authority. (Milton: P. L., x. 403.) 


-ni-p6-tén’-ti-a- a. & s. 
ba Faget ir oh Or zy ies >, = full, 
and potens = powerful.] [PLENIPOTENT.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Invested with full and absolute powers. 


“The concluded by the plenipotentiary minis- 
ters at MLansGossins ower? : Letters, bk. ii., let. 48. 


* 2. Containing or conferring full and abso- 
lute powers : as, a plenipotentiary license. 

B. As subst.: One who is invested with 
full and absolute powers to transact any busi- 
ness; specif., an ambassador or envoy ac- 
credited to a foreign court, with full powers 
to negotiate a treaty or to transact other busi- 
ness. Plenipotentiaries are not in all cases 
accredited to any particular court. Meetings 
of plenipotentiaries for negotiating treaties, 
settling terms of peace, &., are usually held 
in some neutral town, so that their delibera- 
tions may be free from influence or pressure 
on the part of any particular power. 


plén’-ish, v.t. (Lat. plenus = full.) 
PLENISH, PLANISH.] 
* 1. To replenish ; to fill again. 
2. To furnish; to fill or store with furni- 
ture, stock, &c. (Scotch.) 


plén’-ish-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [PLENISH.] 
A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As subst. : Furniture, stock. (Scotch.) 
“We hae gude plenishing o’ our ain.”—Scott: Old 
Mortality, ch, viii. 
plenishing-nail, s. 
Carp. ; A large flooring-nail. 


*ple-nist, s. (Lat. plen(us) = full; Eng. 
suff. -ist.] One who holds that all space is 
full of matter. (Boyle: Works, i. 75.) 


plén’-i-tude, s. [Fr., from Lat. plenitudo = 
fulness, from plenus = full; Sp. plenitud ; Ital. 
plenitudine.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
* 1. The state or condition of being full; 
fulness ; the opposite to vacuity. 


“If there were everywhere an absolute plenitude and 
density without any pores between the particles of 
bodies, all bodies of equal dimensions would contain 
an equal quantity of matter, and consequently be 
equally ponderous.” —Bentley : Boyle Lectures. 


*2. Repletion ; animal fulness ; plethora. 


“Relaxation from plenitude is “9 
paz k pl cured by spare diet. 


[Re- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; Wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, th 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, 


plene—plesiocetus 


3. Fulness, completeness, absoluteness. 


“ Which imports more plenitude of power ?” 
Young: Night Thoughts. 


4, Fulness, height, completeness. 


“The plenitude of William’s fame _ 
Can no accumulated stores receive. 
Prior: Carmen Seculure (an. 1700). 


II. Her. : Fulness ; the moon in her full is 
termed the moon in her plenitude. 


* plén-i-tu-di-nar-i-an, s.  [Lat. pleni- 
tudo, genit. plenitudin(is) ; Eng, suff. -arian.) 
A pleuist. 


* plén-{i-ti’-din-a-ry, a. [Prenirupiy- 
ARIAN.] Having plenitude ; full, complete. 


plén’-té-oiis, * plen-te-us, * plen-te- 
vous, * plen-ti-vous, * plen-ty-vous, 
a. [O. Fr. plentivose, from plentif = plente- 
ous.] [PLENTY.] 

1. Existing or being in plenty; copious, 
plentiful, abundant; sufficient for every pur- 
pose; ample. (Matthew ix. 27.) 

* 9, Yielding plenty or abundance; fruitful, 
productive, prolific. (Genesis xli. 34.) 

* 3, Having plenty or abundance ; rich, 
abounding. (Deuteronomy xxviii. 11.) 


plén’-té-otis-ly, * plen-te-ous-lie, adv. 
(Eng. plenteous ; -ly.] In a plenteous manner 
or degree ; plentifully, copiously, abundantly, 
amply. 3 
“Th ly display'd.” 
cies ag A puendehy aenttecig iy on 
* plén’-té-otis-néss, * plen-te-vous- 
nesse, s. [Eng. plenteous ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being plenteous ; 
abundance, plenty. (Spenser: Daphnaida.) 


2. Fertility, plenty. (Genesis xli. 53.) 
* plen-teth, s. [PLEenty.] 


plén’-ti-fiil, * plén’-ti-fill, a. 

plenty ; -fwll.) 

1, Existing or being in plenty or abundance ; 
plenteous, abundant, copious, ample. 

“ Would money be more plentiful !"—Hume: Essays, 

pt. ii, ess. 4, 

* 2, Yielding abundance or plenty ; fruitful, 

prolific. 


“Some place is plentiful’ of wood and vynes.”— 
Brende : Quintus Curtius, fo, 183. 


* 3, Lavish. 


“He that is plentiful in expenses, will hardly be pre- 
served from decay."— Bacon: Essays. 


plén’-ti-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. plentiful; -ly.] 
Ina plentiful manner or degree; in plenty ; 
plenteously, copiously, abundantly. 


“A dish plentifully stored with all variety of fruit 
and grains.’—Dryden : Juvenal. (Dedic.) 


plén’-ti-fiil-néss, s. (Eng. plentiful ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being plentiful; plenty, 
plenteousness, abundance, fertility. 


“He hath received it of his plentifulness.”—Latimer - 
Sermon before Convocation, fo. 5. 


* plén-ti-fy, v.t. (Eng. plenty; -fy.] To 
make plenteous ; to enrich. 
“God his owne with blessings plentisies..” 
Sylvester : The Convocation, 1,145. 
plén’-ty, * plen-te, * plen-tee, * plen- 
teth, s. & a, [O. Fr. plente, plentet, from Lat. 
plenitatem, accus. of plenitas = fulness ; plenus 
= full.J 
A. As substantive: 


1. Abundance, copiousness; an ample or 
sufficient supply or quantity ; a sufficiency. 
“Tn the contre of Canterbury most plente of fysch ys.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 6. 
2, Abundance of things necessary for man ; 
fruitfulness. (Cowper : Expostulation, 733.) 
B. As adj. : In plenty, in abundance ; plenti- 
ful, abundant. (Colloquial.) 
“Tf reasons were as plenty as blackberries, I would 


give no man a reason on cempulsion.”—Shakesp.: 1 
Henry IV., ii. 4. [ Hi 


o tia s. [Lat., neut. sing. of plenus = 
ull. 


(Eng. 


Anc. Physics: That state in which every 
part of space was supposed to be full of matter. 
Opposed to vacuum (q.v.). 


plé’-d-chro-ic, a. [PLEocHRotsm.] Pertain- 
ing te, or having the property of, pleochroism. 


pié-dch’-ro-ism, s.  [Gr. mAdov (pleon) = 
more, and xpids (chrds) = colour,] 
Crystallog. : The variation of colour in some 


erystals when viewed by transmitted light, or 
in different directions. 


* ples-inge, a. 


plé-dch’-r6-mAt/-iec, a. [Gr. mAéov (pleony 
= more, and Eng. chromatic (q.v.).] The same 
as PLEOCHROIC (q.V.). 


plé-0-chro’-ma-tism, s._ [Gr. mA¢ov (pleon) 
= more, and xpwpratrapds (chromatismos) = & 
colouring.] The same as PLEOCHROISM (q.V.). 


ple-dch-ro-olis, a. [Gr. ddov (pleon)= 
more, and xp#s (chrés)=colour.] The same 
as PLEOCHROIO (q.V.). 


plé’-J-morph-ism, s. _[Gr. rAéov (pleon) = 
more, and popdy (morphé) = a shape, a form.] 
The same as POLYMORPHISM (q.V.). 


plé-d-mor-phots, «. [PLEoMORPHISM.] 
Having the quality or nature of pleomorph- 
ism. 


plé-o-nism, * ple-o-masme, s. [Lat. 
pleonasmus, from Gr. rAcovacyds (pleonasmos) 
= abundance, pleonasm ; mAcovdgw (pleonaz0) 
=to abound; zAéov (pleon) = more; Fr, 
pléonasme; Sp., Port. & Ital. pleonasmo.] Re- 
dundancy of language in speaking or writing 5 
the use in speaking or writing of more words 
than are necessary to express an idea. 


“It is a pleonasm, a figure usual in scripture, by a 
multiplicity of expressions, to signify some one nota- 
ple thing.”—South - Sermons, vol. viii., ser. 13. 


* plé’-d-n&st, s. [Pironasm.] One who is 
given to pleonasm or tautology. 


“He, the mellifluous pleonast, had done oiling his 
paradox.”—C, Reade: Hard Cash, ch. xxv. 


plé’-d-naste, s. [Fr., from Gr. mAcdvacros 
(pleonastos) = abundant, from mAcovagw (pleo- 
nazo) = to abound.) 

Min.: A brown to black variety of Spinel 
(q.v.), in which proto- or sesquioxide of iron 
partly replaces magnesia and alumina re- 
spectively. Dana makes it a synonym of 
Ceylonite (q.v.). 


plé-d-nas’-tic, plé-6-nas’-tic-al, a. [Gr. 
tmreovagtiKds (pleonastikos) ; Fr. pleonastique.) 
Pertaining to pleonasm; of the nature of 
pleonasm ; redundant. 
“The particle $¢ is pleonastical in Acts xi. 17."— 
Blackwall: Sacred Classics, i. 144. 


plé-0-nas'-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. pleonastical ; 
-ly.) Ina pleonastic manner ; with pleonasin : 
redundantly. 


“The noblest classics use this particle pleonastt 
cally."—Blackwall - Sacred Classics, i. 142. 


plé-rd'-ma, s._ [Gr. m\¥pwpa (pléréma) = that 
which fills, complement.] 

1. Gnosticism: The boundless space through 
which God, viewed as the purest light, is dif- 
fused. 

2. Script.: Fulness (cf. 1 Cor. x. 26; Gal. 
iv. 4; Eph. i. 23); espec., the plenitude of 
the Divine perfections (Col. ii. 9). 


plé-ro’-mé, s. [PLERomA.] 

Bot.: An intermediate tissue enclosed by 
the periblem (q.v.), and breaking up into the 
procambium and the fundamental tissue. 
(Thomé.) 


* plé-roph’-or-y, s. [Gr. mdypodopia (pla- 
rophoria), from rAjpys ((plérés) = full, and dépw 
(phero) = to bear.] Full confidence, faith, or 
persuasion. d 

‘There is a two-fold assurance, the pleroph of 


faith, and an assurance that I have true faith."—Z 
Chauncey: Neonomianism Unmasked (1693), 187. 


* ples-ance, s. [PLEASANCE.] 


* plese, v.t. 

*plésh, s. [Prasn.] A pool, a puddle, a bog, 
(Spenser: F. Q., IL. viii. 36.) 

ple-si, pref. 

plé-si-are’-to-mys, s. 
Mod. Lat. arctomys (q.v.).] 


Paleont.: An extinct genus of Sciuride, 
from the European Miocene, probally interme- 
diate between the Marmots and the Squirrels. 


(PLease. ] 


[PLEsIo-.] 
[Pref. plest-, and 


[PLEASING. ] 
plé-si-6-, plé-si-, pref. [Gr. rAycios (plésios) 
= near, close to.) 
Nat. Science: Resembling, having affinities 
with. 
plé-si-d-¢é'-tiis, s. [Pref. plesio-, and Lat. 
cetus ; Gr. «nros (kétos)=a sea-mon ster, a whale. 


Paleont.: A genus of Cetacea. Three known 
British species from the Newer Pliocene. 


r ére ; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt 
full; try, Syrian. 2, oc =6é; ey =a; qu= kw. 


plé-si-d-mér-Yx, s. (Pref. plesio-, and Gr. 
paypvé (merux)= a fish that was supposed to 
runinate.] 
Palwont.: A genus of Artiodactyla, from 
the phosphate of lime deposits of France, 
probably of Upper Eocene age. 


plé-si-d-morph’-ism, s. (Pref. plesio-, and 
Gr. wopdy (morphé) = form.] 
Crystal. : A term applied to crystallized sub- 
stances, the forms of which closely resemble 
each other, but are not absolutely ideutical. 


plé-si-d-morph’-oiis, «. [Pesionorruis.] 
Closely resembling or nearly alike in form. 


plé-si-6-pi-na, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. plesiop(s); 
Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] aid 
Ichthy. : A group of Nandide (q.v.). They 
are sinall marine fishes, with pseudobranchie 
and only four ventral rays, he group con- 
tains two genera, Plesiops and Trachinops. 


-Ops, s. (Pref. plesi-, and Gr. & 
= the eye, the face.]} s a 
Ichthy: A genus of Plesiopina, from the 
coral-reefs of the Indo-Pacific. 


plé’-si-6-saur, s.  [Puestosaurvs.] Any 
individual of the genus Plesiosaurus. (Owen: 
leont., p. 252.) 


plé-si-d-saw’-ri-a, s. pl. [(PLEsrosaurvs.] 
Paleont.: A growp or order of fossil Rep- 
tilia, of which Plesiosaurus (q.v.) is the type. 
The order is represented in European Triassic 
beds by Nothosaurus, Simosaurus, Placodus, 
and Pistosaurus; and in the North American 
Chalk by Cimoliasaurus, Elasmosaurus, Oli- 
gosimus, Piratosaurus, and Polycotylus—all 
closely allied to the type-genus. 
“Th 
xe a ee oe in pacers included 
ge sometimes called) existed during the whole 
Ae thane aay ee nny He died out,” 
ed. oth), xix 320. 


—Encyc. Bre. ( 

plé-si-6-sau-roid, a. [Mod. Lat. plesio- 
saur(us); Eng. suff. -oid.} Belonging to or 
characteristic of the mye Plesiosaurus (q.V.). 
(Owen: Paleont., p. 249.) 


plé-si-6-sau’-riis, s. (Pref. plesio-, and Gr. 
@avpos (sauros) = a lizard.) 

Paleont,: The typical up of the order 
Plesjosauria (q.v.). The skin was naked, the 
head comparatively small, neck dispropor- 
tionately long, and the tail short. Teeth 
conical and pointed, with longitudinal stria- 
tions, each sunk in an independent socket. 


The dles consist only of the 
five digits, without marginal ossi- 
cles. It was certainly aquatic ; 


most probably marine, though it 
may have occasionally visited the 4 
shore. Its organization would ut # 


PLESIOSAURUS DOLICHODEIRDS, 
a. Humerus; 5. Ulna; c. Radius. 


it for swimming on or near the surface, and 
the length and flexibility of its neck would be 
eminently serviceable in capturing its prey. 
Plesiosaurus is only known with certainty to 
have existed from the time of the Lower Lias 
to the Chalk ; and it is especially characteris- 
tic of the Lias. More than fifty species, some- 
times placed in several sub-genera, have been 
described from different localities in Britain, 
some of which are om ng ag by remarkably 
rfect specimens, others by fragments only. 
Wide geographical range, species having been 
named from Secondary strata of Europe, India, 
Australia, and North and South America. 


plé-si-d-sor-éx, s. (Pref. plesio-,and Lat. 
sorex (q.V.). ] ‘ 
Paleont.: A genus of Soricide, from the 
Miocene of Europe. 


plé-si-d-tet’-this, s. [Pref. plesio-, and Lat. 
tewthis (q.v.).] 

Paleont. : A genus of Teuthide (q.v.). Pen 
slender, with a central ridge and two side 
ridges; point arrow-shaped. Two species, 
from the Solenhofen Slates. (Woodward.) 
Nicholson thinks it is referable to the Belem- 
nitide. 


bon. b6y ; POAt, jOw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
Gian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhun. -cious, 


plesiomeryx—pleurobranchus 


pléss’-ite, s. [After Franz Pless; suff. -ite 
(Min.).) : 

Min.: A name suggested by Dana for a 
variety of Gersdorfite (q.v.), in which the 
proportions of arsenic, nickel, and sulphur 
corresponded with the formula, 2NiS+NiAso, 
Hardness, 4. Found at Schladming, Styria, 
and Siegen, Prussia, 


plés-ti-6-din, « [Etym. doubtful; Agassiz 

is of opinion that the name should be pleis- 
todon, from Gr, mAeiotos (pleistos) = very 
many, and oSovs (odous), genit. dSévros (odontos) 
=a tooth.] 

Zool. : A genus of Scincide, with eighteen 
species, from China and Japan, Africa, and 
America (as far north as Pennsylvania and 
Nebraska). The palate is toothed, which adds 
weight to Agassiz’ opinion. [See etym.] 


* plete (1), v.t. [Pxait, v.] 


* plete (2), v.t. & i. [0. Fr. plet =a plea, from 
t. placitum.] [PxiEa.] To plead. 


“ About eftsoones for to plete, 
And bring a advocacies new ? 


ucer ; Trofius  Creseide, il, 
pléth’-d-ddn, s. (Gr. Andiw (pléthud) = to 
be, or become full ; -suff. -odon.] 

Zool.: A genus of Salamandride, or the 
typical genus of Plethodontide, with five spe- 
cies, ranging from Massachusetts to Louisiana 
and Vancouver's Island to California. 


pléth-d-ddn’-ti-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pleth- 
odon, genit. plethodont(is} ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -id@.] 
Zool.: A family of Salamandrine, often 
merged in Salamandride. 


pléth’-or-a, * pleth-or-ie, * pléth’-dr-¥, 
s. [Lat., from Gr. mAn@dipn (pléthoré) = 
fulness, from A@o0s (pléthos)=a throng, a 
crowd, from the same root as mAjpns (plérés) = 
full ; Lat. plenus.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: An overfulness mentally, 
intellectually, or otherwise ; superabundance: 
as, a plethora of wit. 

2. Pathol.: In the Greek and Roman medi- 
cal writers the word was used for what they 
deemed redundancy of blood: now it means 
that condition of the body in which the 
quantity and nutritive qualities of the blood 
exceed the normal standard. It imparts a 
florid complexion, a tendency to hemorrhage, 
the sense of fatigue,and somnolence. Often 
produced by too nutritive food, by excessive 
use of malt liquors, &c. 


“When it [appetite] is ready to burst with putre- 
faction and an unwholesome plethory, then he resolves 
tobea goud man.”"—Bp, Taylor : Sermons, vol. il., ser. 5. 


pléth-6-rét-ic, pléth-d-rét’-ic-al, a. 
(Eng. plethor(a); -etic, -etical.] The same as 
PLETHORIC (q.V.). 


plé-thér-ic, * plé-thér’-ic-al, a. [Gr. 
mAnOwpixds (pléthdrikos), from mAn@upn (plé- 
théré) = fulness ; Fr. pléthorique.] aving a 
full habit of body ; characterized by plethora 
or superabundance ; superabundant. 
“ And late the nation found with fruitless skill 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill.” 
G mith: The Traveller, 
plé-thoér’-*e-al-ly, adv. (Eng. plethorical ; 
-ly.) Ina plethoric manner. 


* pléth’-or-y, s. [PLeruora.] 


pléth’-r6n, pléth’-riim, «. 
(pléthron).] 

Greek Antiq. : In ancient Greece, a measure 
of length, being 100 Greek or 101 English feet, 
the sixth part of the stadium. As a square 
measure, 10,000 Greek square feet; also used 
to translate the Roman jugerum, though 
this was about 28,000 square feet. 


leuc leugh, s. [PLovan, s.] A plough. 
“ pera Roy, ch, xxvi.) 

leugh-paidle, pleugh-pettle,s. A 

a ataaaall (Scott ? Old Mortulity, ch. xxxv.) 


pletir-, pref. [PLeuRo-.] 


pleii-ra (pl. pleti-re), s. [Gr. =a rib, a 
side.] 

1, Anat. (Pl.): Serous membranes formin 
two shut sacs, each possessed of a viscera 
and a parietal portion. The former (plewra 
pulmonalis) covers the lungs, and the latter 
(pleura costatis) the ribs, the intercostal 
spaces, &c. 


(Gr. mAd@por 
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2. Compar, Anat,: The term is used of the 
air-breathing vertebrates in the same sense 
as 1. In the sing. it is applied to the odonto- 
phore (q.v.) of the Mollusca. 


pleti-ra-cin’-thiis, s. (Pref. plewr-, and 
Gr. dxav0a (akantha) = a thorn.) 
Palwont.: A payed dee probably that of a 
Ray. From the Carboniferous. 


plei’-ral, a. [Eng. pleur(a); -al.] Of or per- 
taining to the pleura : as, plewral hemorrhage. 


pleti-ral-gi-a, s. (Pref. pleur-, and Gr 
adyew (alged) = to suffer pain.] 
Pathol. : Pain of the side; pleurodynia. 


pleti-ra-poph’-¥-sis (pl. pletir-a-pdph’- 
y-8es), s. (Pref. pleur-, and Eng. apoplysis.} 
Compar. Anat, : The projecting process on 
each side of a vertebra. The ribs are of the 
nature of pleurapophyses. (Owen.) 


pleti-rén’-chy-ma, s. [Pref. plewr-, and Gr. 
éyxvua (engchuma) = infusion.] 

Bot. : Meyer’s name for the tubelike cells 
producing Woody Tissue (q.v.). There are 
two kinds-of pleurenchyma—the ordinary or 
typical, and the glandular. 


pleti-ri-cd-spor’-a, s. (Pref. plewr-; Gr. eixds 

(eikos)= probable, and omopa (spora) =a seed.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of Pleuricospores. 
The only known species is from California, 


pleti-ri-cé-spor’-&-«, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
pleuricospor(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Monotropacer. (Asa Gray.) 


plet’-ri-sy (1), * pleu-ri-sie (1), s. (Fr. 
pleurésie, fom Lat. plewrisis, from Gr. mAev- 
pcres (plewritis)=pleurisy, from mAevpa (plewra) 
=a rib, the pleura.] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of tre pleura, going 
on to exudation, fluid effusion, absorption, 
and adhesion, A stitch in the side is com- 
plained of, the breathing becomes hurried and 
shallow, and, as the sero-fibrinous deposit 
becomes greater, intense dyspneea sets in, with 
a short, dry, hacking cough. Pus occasionally 
forms in severe cases, leading to dangerous 
complications, for which aspiration may be re- 
quired. Old adhesions also add to the danger, 
as well as lung consolidations. Mechanical 
fixing of the structures affected is an im- 
portant element in the successful treatment 
of pleurisy, strapping with adherent plaister, 
opium to relieve pain, &c., blisters, diuretics, 
hot vapour baths, and good nourishment are 
also useful means, with quinine and cod liver 
oil in the convalescent stages, to promote 
recovery. 

pleurisy-root, s. 

Bot.: Asclepias tuberosa, [ASCLEPIAS.] 

* meron yt (2), * pleu-ri-sie (2), s. [PLu- 
RISY, 
pleti-rit’-ic, pleti-rit’-ic-al, a. [Lat. pleur- 
iticus, from Gr. mAevpitixds (pleuritikos) = 
suffering from pleurisy (q.v.); Fr. plewrévique ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. plewritico.) 
1, Suffering from pleurisy. 
2. Pertaining to or of the nature of pleurisy. 


pleti-ri-tis,s. [Gr.] The same as PLeurisy(1). 


pleti-ré-, pref. [Gr. mAcupdv, mAevpa (pleuron, 
pleura) =a rib, a side.) Pertaining or relating 
to the side or ribs. : 
pleuro-peritoneal cavity, s. 
Anat, : The visceral cavity, the space formed 
by the separation of the lateral parts in the 
human frame. 


pleti-ré-brich’-i-a, s. (Pref. plewro-, and 
Lat. brachia, pl. of brachiwm = an arm.) 
Zool. : A synonym of Cydippe (q.v.). 


pleti-ré-brin’-chi-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
pleurobranch(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. sutf. -ide.] 
Zool. : A family of Tectibranchiate Gastero- 
poda ; shell limpet-like or concealed ; mantle 
or shell covering back of the animal; gill 
lateral, between mantle-margin and foot; 
food vegetable; stomach complicated. 8. P. 
Woodward enumerates seven genera. 


plet-ré-bran-chis, s._[Pref. pleuro-, and 
Mod. Lat. branchia (q.v.). ] 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 

Pleurobranchide (g.v.). The shell is internal, 


em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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large, oblong, flexible, and slightly convex, 
lamellar, with a posterior sub-spiral nucleus. 
The mouth of the animal is armed with horny 
jaws. Twenty-two species, widely distributed. 


plet-ré-car’-pi, s. pl. [Pref. pleuro-, and 
Gr. xapros (karpos) = fruit.) 
Bot.: A division of Bryacee. The theca 
springs from the axil of a leaf. Genera, 
Hypnum, Fontinalis, &. 


pleti-ré-car’-pois, a. [PLyurocarrr.] Of 
or belonging to the Pleurocarpi (q.Vv.). 


pleti’-rd-clase, s. [Gr. mAeupév (plewron) = 
the side, and"kAdocs (klasis) = a breaking. J 
Min. : The same as WAGNERITE (q.V.). 


plet-ré-délés, s. [Pref. plewro-, and Gr 
dyAos (délos) = visible, conspicuous. J 
Zool.: A genus of Salamandride, with one 
species, Pleurodeles walti, from Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Morocco. The ribs are short, and 
prowncs horny projections on the skin. The 
ody is ashy-gray, marked with long trans- 
verse stripes and dots. ~ i 
pleti-ro-dis’-coiis, a. ([Pref. plewro-, and 
Eng. discous.] 
Bot. : Growing on the sides of the stem. 


+ plea’-rd-dont, a. & s. [PLEURODONTES.] 

A. As adjective: 

Comp. Anut.: Having one side of the fang 
of the teeth anchylosed with the inside of the 
socket. 

B. As subst.: Any individual of Wagler’s 
Pleurodontes (q. v.). 


¢ pleti'-ro-dént’-és, s. pl. (Pref. plewr-, and 
Gr. 06.49; (odous), genit. odovrtos (odontos) = 
@ tooth.J 
Zool.: Wagler’s name for the American 
Iguanas, in which the dentition is pleuro- 
dont (q.v.). 


plei-ro-dyn’-i-a, s. [Pref. plewro-, and Gr. 
odvvn (oduné) = pain.) 

Pathol. : Chronic rheumatism of the walls 
of the chest. It often commences suddenly, 
is nearly always confined to the muscular and 
fibrous textures of the left side, is attended 
with asharp pain, but is much less formidable 
than pleurisy. It is very common among 
those exposed to cold and wet. A good 
medicine is a mixture of ammonia, tincture of 
aconite, and bark. 


plet-rés’-yn-oiis, a. [Pref. plewro-, and Gr. 
yun (guné) = a woman.] 
Bot.: Originating under the ovary but 
developing laterally. 


pletr-6-gy-rate, plei-rd-sy-ra/-toiis, 
a. |Pref. plewro-, and Eng. gyrate, gyratous.] 
Bot. (Of some ferns): Having a ring around 
the sides of the spore-case. 


pleti-_ro-lép’-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. plewro- 
lep(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Paleont. : A family of Pycnodontoidei (q.v.), 
with two genera, Pleurolepis and Homeolepis, 
from the Lias, 


pleti-ro-lép’-id-al, a. [Mod. Lat. pleuro- 
lepid(e); Eng. suff. -al.] Belonging to or 
characteristic of the Pleurolepide; specif., 
applied to the decussating lines formed by 
the scales of the Pycnodontoidei q.v.). 


pleti-ré-lép’-is, s. [Pref. pleuro-, and Gr. 
Aemts (lepis) =a scale.] [PLEUROLEPIDA.] 


A = a yy yv 
plet-ro-mo-nad-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, 
pleuromonas, genit. pleuromonad(is) ; Lat. fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Zool. : A family of Flagellata Pantostomata, 
with two genera, Pleuromonas and Merotricha. 
Free-swimming animalcules, naked or illori- 
cate ; flagellum single, lateral or ventral; no 
distinct oval aperture. 


pleti-ro-m6n’-%s, s. [Pref. plewro-, and Lat., 
&e. monas (q.v.). | 
Zool.: The typical genus of the Pleuro- 
monadide. There is a single species, Plewro- 
monas jaculans, found in stale water and 
infusions. 


plei-ron, s, [Prevro-.] 


Comp. Anat.: The lateral extension of the 
shell in Crustacea. 


pleurocarpi—pliability 


pleti-ré-néc’-tés, s. (Pref. plewro-, and Gr. 
werns (néktés) = a swimmer. ] 

Iehthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Pleuronectide (q.v.), characteristic of the 
littoral fauna of the north temperate zone. 
Cleft of mouth narrow; dentition more fully 
developed on blind than on coloured side ; 
dorsal commencing above the eye; scales 
minute or absent; eyes generally on right 
side. Twenty-three species are known. Pleu- 
ronectes platessa is the Plaice; P. flesus, the 
Flounder; P. limanda, the Common Dab ; 
P. microcephalus, the Smear-Dab ; and P. 
cynoglossus, the Craig-fluke. P. glacialis is 
from the aretie coasts of North America, and 
P. americanus represents the Plaice in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


pleti-rd-néc’-ti-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pleu- 
ronect(es); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@w.] 

1. Ichthy. : Flat-fishes ; the only family of the 
Pleuronectoidei (q.v.). The body is strongly 
compressed, high, and flat ; air-bladder absent ; 
dorsal and anal abnormally long, without 
division. The larve are symmetrical, with an 
eye on each side the head, and they swim 
vertically like other fishes. The adult fish 
live on the bottom, and swim_ horizontally 
with an undulatory motion, The under, or 
‘plind,” side is colourless, and both eyes are 
on the coloured ur upper side, though it has 
not been satisfactorily ascertained how this 
transference is effected. They are carnivorous, 
and are universally distributed, are most 
numerous towards the equator, though the 
largest are found in the temperate zones. 
Some enter fresh water freely, and others have 
been acclimatized in lakes and rivers. 


2. Paleont.: [RHomBus]. 


pleii-r6-née’-toid, a. & s. [PLEURONECTOIDEI.] 
A. As adj.: Belonging to the Pleuronec- 
toidei. (Giinther: Study of Fishes, p. 558.) 
B. As subst. : Any individual of the division 
Pleuronectoidei. 
pleti-ro-néc-toi’-dé-i, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
pleuronectes, and Gr. eldos (eidos) = resem- 
blance.] © 
Ichthy: A division of Anacanthini, contain- 
ing a single family, Pleuronectide (q.v.). 


pleti-r6-né’-ma, s. [Pref. plewro-, and Gr. 
vywa (néma) = thread, yarn.] 
Zool.: The typical genus of the Pleuro- 
nemide, There are three freshwater species 
and one marine. 


pleti-ré-né-mi-dz, s. pl. [Med. Lat. pleu- 
ronem(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of holotrichous Ciliata. 
Free-swimming animalcules, ciliate through- 
out; oval aperture supplemented by an ex- 
tensile and retractile hood-shaped velum. 
Genera: Pleuronema, Cyclidium, Uronema, 
and Beonidium. 


pleti-ré-pér-ip-nei_-m0’-ni-a, pleti-_ré- 

ér-ip’-neu-mon-Y, s. [Pref. pleuro-, and 

ng. peripnewmonia, &c.] The same as PLEv- 
ROPNEUMONIA (q.Y.). 


pleti-roph’-d-lis, s. (Pref. plewro-, and Gr. 
oris (pholis) = a horny scale.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Sauride (q.v.), with 
one species from the Upper Jurassic and five 
from the Purbeck beds. 


pleii-ré-pneii-m9'-ni-a (pn as n), pleti- 
Ae palaieoenipa te OM s. [Pref. pleuro-, and 
Eng. pneumonia, &e.] 
Path.: Pneumonia with bronchitis, the 
former constituting the chief disease. 


is pleti-rép’-tér-a, s. pl. [Pref. plewro-, and 
Gr. mr€pov (pteron) = a wing.] 
Zool.: An old division of Mammals, now 
placed in Insectivora. It contained only the 
Galeopithecide (q.v.). 


pleti-rd-rhi-zal, a. [PLEvRoRHIZEz.] 

Bot. (Of cotyledons): Lying flat upon one 
another, and the radicle upon the line which 
separates them, thus O =, This arrangement 
occurs in the Cruciferee. 


pleti-ré-rhiz’-é-2e (z as az), s. pl. 
pleuro-, and Gr, piga (rhizw) =a root.) 
Bot.: A tribe of Crucifere, having pleuro- 
rhizal cotyledons [PLEURORHIZAL]. Families: 
Arabide, Alysside, Tetrapomide, Selenide, 
Thlaspide, Cremolobide, Anastaticide, Eu- 
clidide, and Cakilidee. 


[Pref, 


pleti-ro-rhyn'-chiis, s. (Pref. pleuro-, and 
Gr. puyxos (rhungchos) = a snout.] 
Paleont.: Asynonym of Conocardium (q.v.). 


pleti-ré-sig’-ma, s. [Pref. plewro-, and Gr. 
oiyua (sigma) = the Greek letter (c) sigma.) 
Bot.: A genus of Diatoms, tribe Cymbellez, 
called also Gyropus. The pustules are single 
and free, the valves navicular. Salt or brack- 
ish water. Used as a test object for the 
microscope. 


pleti-ro-stér’-n6n, s. [Pref. plewro-, and 
Gr. orépvov (sternon) = the breast.) 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil Chelonians, 
described by Owen, from the Purbecks. 


tpleti-ré-stic’-ti-ca, s. pl. [Pref. pleuro-, 
and Gr. orurés (stiktos) = pricked, punctured.] 
Entom.: A legion of Scarabeide. Spiracles 
partly in the connecting membrane, and 
partly in the ventral arcs of the segments, 
Four sub-families: Melolonthine, Ruteline, 
Dynastine, and Cetoniine. 


pleti-r6-th&l-li-dzx, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
pleurothall(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of Malaxez. 


pleti-ré-thallis, s. (Pref. plewro-, and Gr. 
@adXw (thallé) = to bloom. Named from the 
one-sided distribution of the flowers.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of the family 
Pleurothallide (q.v.). It contains nearly 
three hundred species, all from tropical 
America, 


pleti-ré-thot'-d-nés, s. [Gr. mdAevpddep 
(pleurothen) = from the side, and révos (tonos) 
= stretching ; tetvw (teind) = to stretch.] 
Pathol. ; Tetanus in the muscles when these 
are affected laterally, so that the body is 
bent sideways. Called also Tetanus lateralis. 


pleti_rot’-d-ma, s. [Pref. pleuro-, and Gr. 
touy (tomé) = a cutting. ] 

Zool. & Palceont.: A genus of Conidz. Shell 
fusiform, spine elevated, canal long and 
straight, outer lip with a deep slit near the 
suture, operculum pointed, nucleus apical. 
Recent species 430, world-wide ; fossil 378, 
from the Chalk onward. 


pleti-rot-6-mar-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat. plewro- 
tom(a) ; Lat. fem. sing. adj. suff. -aria.] 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Haliotide. 
Shell solid, few whorled, aperture subquad- 
rate, with a deep slit in the outer margin. 
Recent species two, one from deep water in 
the West Indies. Fossil 400, from the Lower 
Silurian to the Chalk of North America 
Europe, and Australia, 


plév’-in, s. (0. Fr. plevine, from Low Lat, 
plevina.] 


Law: A warrant or assurance. [REPLEVIN.] 


pléx-é-0-blas’-tiis, s. [Lat., from Gr. 
wAééts (plewis) = a weaving, and BadAagrés 
(blastos) = a sprout.] 
Bot.: An embryo whose cotyledons are not 
developed in the form of true leaves, though 
they rise above the earth and become green. 


* pléx’-i-form, a. [Fr. plexiforme, from Lat 
plexus = a fold, a plait, and forma = form. 
Having the form of network ; complicated 
(De Quincey.) 


pléx-im’-6-tér, pléx-dm’-é-tér, s. [Gr. 
mAnées. (plexis) = percussion, and Eng. meter 
(a-v.).] 
_ Med.: A plate employed in auscultation; 
it is placed in contact with the body, usually 
on the chest or abdomen, in diagnosis of 
disease by mediate percussion. 


*pléx’-ure, s. [Lat. plecus =a fold, a plait, 
from plecto=to weave.) An interweaving 5 
a texture ; that which is interwoven. j 


“Their social branch the wedded plexwres rear.* 
Brooke; Universa eauty, ii, 


pléx’-iis, s. (Lat. =a fold, a plait.] 
Anat.: A network of vessels, fibres, or 
nerves, 
*pley, v. &s. [Puay.] 


pleyt, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Naut.: A kind of river-craft, 


pli-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. pliable; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being pliable ; pliableness, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work. whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


pli’-a-ble, * ply-a-ble, «a. (Fr. pliaale, from 
plier = to’ BS. plait.J TPL, eS re 
I, Literally: 
1, Easily bent; yielding easily to force or 
Pressure without breaking ; flexible, pliant. 


“.As the hamer makith all metals 
hestis."—Fabyan : Chronicle, WoL 4, nig int” | 


2. Nimble, active, supple, limber. 
“The oa 
iui more rane § a pila their fingers are, 
II. Fig.: Flexible of disposition; easily 
persuaded ; yielding readily to influence or 
arguments ; pliant. 
«+» When smitten of God seems soft and 
lor : Sermons, Vol. ii., ser. 12. 
pli-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. pliable; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being pliable; pli- 
ability, flexibility, pliancy. (Lit. & fig.) 
“This charitable and Pom, ; 
an's Darts Guencted eres a 


Sat 


pli-a-bly, adv. [Eng. pliab(le); -ly.)] Ina 
pliable manner ; flexibly, pliantly. 
“Bemporizers had learn’ — 
Wood : athena Oxon, vol il. @ Mereys se 


T-an-cy, s. [Eng. pliant; -cy.] The quality 
or state of being pliable ; pliableness, flexi- 


bility. (Lit. & fig.) 


“ Avaunt all specious : 

= aera vy hea ng nl 
pli-ant, * pli-aunt, « & s._ [Fr. pliant, from 
_ pr. par. of; plier =to fold, to plait.) [PLy, v.] 

A. As adjective: 

. Literally : 

. Readily yielling to force or pressure 
without breaking; easily bent; flexible, 
pliable. (Thomson: Spring, 818.) 

2. Capable of being easily moulded or formed 
to any shape; neta : as, pliant wax. 

3. Nimble, active, supple, limber. 

pa ee = a teenpaggrnacagaeg '— Beddoes: 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. Yielding readily to influence, 
or Perens easily moved for 
pliable in disposition. 

*2. Fit, convenient. (Shakesp. : Othello, i. 3.) 

B. As subst.: A French folding seat or chair. 


7-ant-ly, adv. (Eng. pliant; -ly.] Ina 
paiee wn Mme pliably, yieldingly, flexibly. 


BE eta, s. [Eng. pliant; -ness.] The 
qua or state of being pliant; pliancy, 
pliability, flexibility. 
“Greatness of weight, closeness of parts, fixation, 
pliantness, or softness."—Bacon : Nat. Hist. 
pli-ca (pl. pli’-cze), s. [Low Lat. =a fold.) 

1, Anat.: A fold of a membrane: as, the 
plica semilunaris of the eyelid. 

2. Botany: 

1) Sing.: Undue development of small 
twigs so as to constitute large branches, like 
excrescences on some birches, hornbeams, &c. 

(2) Pl. : The lamellz of certain fungals. 

3. Zool.: A genus of pops from tropi- 
eal America, having the with two folds, 


plica-polonica, s. 

Path. : Polish Ringworm ; a disease charac- 
terized at first by tenderness and inflammation 
of the scalp, after which the hairs become 
swollen, their follicles secreting a large 
quantity of viscid reddish-coloured fluid, 
which glues them into tufts or masses. 
Finally, two fungals, Trichophyton tonsurans 
and T. sporuloides appear, and there is a dis- 
gusting odour. The disease is probably caused 
chiefly by dirt. It is endemic in Poland, 
Russia, and Tartary. Called also Trichinosis 
plica, 


ment, 
or ill; 


i-ca’-teo, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Lat. plicatus 
ee folded ; plico = to fold.] 

Entom.: A family of Moths, group Tortri- 
cina. The anterior wings are rather broad, 
with a fold in the males on the costa towards 
the base. Larva sluggish, feeding between 
united leaves, or in the stems and seeds of 


pli i-cat-éd, a. [Lat. plicatus, pa. 
ap toga fold.] [PLy, v.] 
Bot.: Wlaited; folded like a fan, Used 
ally of venation, as that of the beech, 
7 e birch, &c. 
“pli’-cate-ly, adv. [Eng. plicate; -ly.] Ina 
, getter or folded manner. 


boil, béy ; pout, jowl; cat, 


-¢ian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shun; 


pliable—pliocene 


*pli-ca-tile, a. (Lat. plicatilis, from plicatus, 
pa, par. of plico= to fold, to plait.) Capable 
of being folded or interwoven. 

“ Motion of the plicatile fibres or subtile threads of 
h ee 3 
¥ ich phe ues More: Antidote against 

* Ky a’ 
pli-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. plicatus, pa. par. of 
Phico = to fold, to plait)” ae 

1, Ord. Lang, : A folding, a fold, a plait, 


“The folds, as other plications have done, dl of 
dhemselven,"— Atehardeon ¢ Clarissa, vi. 845, Sg 


2. Geol.: The folding of strata. This may 
be produced by lateral compression or by the 
subsidence of portions of the beds. 

pli-ca-tive, a. [Asif froma Lat. * plicativus, 


from plicatus,) [PLIcare. } 
Bot. ; The saine as PuicaTeE (q.v.). 


autres -u-lg, s. [Dimin. from Lat. plicatus 
= plaited.) 

Zool. & Palwont.: A genus of Ostreide. 
Shell irregular, attached by the umbo of the 
right valve, which is smooth and _plaited ; 
cartilage internal; hinge teeth, two in each 
valve. Known species, recent, nine, from 
tropical America, India, Australia, &c. ; fossil 
forty, from the Trias onward. 


* pli-ca-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. plicatura.] 
A fold, a double, a plication. 
“ For no man can unfold 


The many plicatures 30 closely prest. 
More : Song of thasoul, bk. i, 8. 18, 


pli-ci-dén‘tine, s. (Lat. plicitus = folded, 
and Eng. dentine,] 

Anat.: A modification of dentine, in which 
it appears folded upon a series of vertical 
plates, radiating from the axis of the pulp, 
and with the exterior of the tooth fluted. 
(Brande.) 


* pli-ci-pén’-nés, s. pl. [Lat. plicitus = 
folded, and penna = a feather, a wing.] 
Entom.: Latreille’s name for a section of 
Neuroptera containing the Phryganide or 
Caddis-flies, 
*plie, v.t. & i. [Pxy, v.] 
*plie,s. [Pty, s.] 


pli-é, a. [Fr. plié, pa, par. of plier = to fold, 
to ply (q-v.).] 
Her. : The same as CLosE, a., II. 1. 


pli-ér, ply-ér, s. (Eng. ply; -er.] 

*1, Ord, Lang. : One who plies. 

2. Carp. (Pl.): A small pair of pincers with 
long jaws, adapted to handle small articles, 
such as pig ace of a watch. Also specially 
adapted for bending and shaping wire, 


plies, s. pl. [PLy, 8.] 


*pli-form, a. (Eng. ply, and form.) In the 
form of a ply or doubling. 


plight (gh silent) (1), *pliht-en, *plighte, 
*plyt, v.t. [A.S. plihtan=to imperil, to 
ledge, from pliht = risk, danger, plight (q.v.); 

r. verpflichten; Dut. verpligten; Dan. for- 
pligte ; Sw. bepligta.) 

1. To pledge ; to give as a pledge, guarantee, 
or security. (itis only applied to immaterial 
things, as in the example; never to property 
or goods.) 

“We plight our faith to one King, and call one God 

La our promise,”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., oh. 
xv 
2. To promise, to engage, to betroth. 
“ Before its setti hous dtvide, Re 
= ieee oi! 7 er the ake fil, 21, 
*plight (gh silent) (2), *plite, v.t. A 
a of plait or pleat (q.v.).) To fold, ir 
weave, to braid, to plait. 
“Now, good nece, be it neuer so lite 
Yeue me the labour it to sow and plite.” 
Chaucer : Troilus & Creseide, il. 
*plight (gh silent), a, [Puicur (2), ».] 
Folded, plaited, woven. (Spenser: F. Q., Il. 
vi. 7.) 


light (gh silent) (1), *plite (1), s. [A.8. 
P int te rentg eg plion = to risk, to 
mperil; O. Fris, plicht = peril, risk; A.S. 
plio= danger; O. Dut. plicht=duty, debt; 
Ger. pflicht, from O, H. Ger. plegan = to pro- 
mise or engage to do.] [PuieurT (1), v.] 
IL. Ordinary Language: 
*1, Danger, harm, hurt. (Havelok, 1,370.) 
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*2. That which is plighted or pledged; a 
— guarantee, or assurance given; a se- 

urity. 

“ And he a solemn sacred plight 
Did to St, Bryde of Douglas make,” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 2%. 

3. Condition, state, predicament; generally 
used of a dangerous, risky, or uncomfortable 
state, (Milton: P, i i. 335.) 


II. Law: (See extract). 


“ Plight signifieth an estate with the habit ana 
quality of the land if it extends to a rent-charge, or to 
& possibility of dower,”"—Coke upon Littleton, 


aoe 
plight (gh silent), (2), * plite (2),s. [Piicur 
(2), v.] A fold, a Rouble a oie” 
“ Purfled upon witlt many a folded plight.” 
A > Spenser: F. Q., LL, iik 26. 
plight’-er (gh silent), s. (Eng. plight (1), v.¢ 
-er.) One who plights or Hedges ee 


“ Plighter of high hearts,” 
Shakesp,: Antony & Cleopatra, iit. 2 


plim, v.i. [Etym. doubtful, perhaps allied to 
plump (q-v.).] To swell up, as wood with 
moisture, 


“A sponge does not plim; it is not apparent! 
larger When full of water than previously, doe itis stilt 
limp."—G@ent. ns Magazine, June, 1883, p. 620. 


plin’-i-an,s. [After the celebrated naturalist, 
Pliny ; sutf. -an (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of Arsenopyrite (q.v.), ac- 
cording to Rose ; but Breithaupt states that 
it is monoclinic in crystallization. Hardness, 
5°5 to 6; sp. gr. 6°272 to 6°292; lustre, me- 
tallic ; colour, tin-white ; streak, black. Com- 
pos.: same as ARSENOPYRITE (q.V.). 


plinth, * plinthe, s. (Lat. plinthus, from Gr. 
mAtvOos (plinthos) = a brick, a tile, a plinth; 
Fr. plinthe ; Ital. & Sp. plinto.] 

Arch, ; A square member forming the lower 
division of the base of acolumn, &e. ; also the 
plain projecting face at the bottom of a wall, 
immediately above 
the ground. In 
Gothic architecture 
the plinth is oc- 
casionally divided 
into two stages, the 
tops of which are 
either splayed or 
finished with a hol- 

* low moulding, or 
are covered by the 
base mouldings. 
The square footing 
below the bases of 
Ionic and Corinth- 
ian columns. In 

Grecian architecture plinths do not appear to 

have been employed, the bases of the columns 
resting upon the upper step of the building. 


linth’-ite, s. [Gr. mdivOos (plinthos)=a 
Pitile * suff. ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A elay occurring in Co. Antrim; 
colour, brick-red. Compos.: a hydrated 
silicate of alumina and sesquioxide of iron. 


pli-6-, pref. [Purocenr.] Belonging to the 
Pliocene Age. 


TUSCAN COLUMN. 


pli’-0-céne, plei’-d-céne, a. [Gr. Acuiv 
(pleidn) = more, and caus (kainos) = recent.) 
Geol.: The epithet applied by Sir Charles 
Lyell to the most modern of the three periods 
into which he divided the Tertiary. Its dis- 
tinguishing character is that the larger part of 
the fossil shells are of recent species. Lyell 
divides it into the Older and the Newer Plio- 
cene. In the Older, the extinct species of 
shells form a large minority of the whole ; in 
the Newer, the shells are almost all of livin 
species. Deshayes and Lyell considered tha 
the Older Pliocene had 35 per cent. and the 
Newer 90 to 95 per cent, of the shells of recent 
species. Etheridge makes the number 40 to 
60 per cent. for the Older and 80 for the 
Newer Pliocene. Lyell’s divisions (in reverse 
order) of the Pliocene are these : 


OnpeR Puiiocens,—Aritish;: Red of Suffolk ; 
White, or Coralline Crag of Sutfolk, ‘oreign . Dies- 
tien and Antwerp Crag; Sub-Apennine Marls and 
Sands, and Pliocene of North America, Deposit at 
Pikermi, near Athens; strata at the Sivalik Hills, 

Newer Priocens.—8ritish ; Forest-bed of Norfolk 
Cliffs; Norwich Crag. Foreign: Eastern base of Mt, 
Etna; Sicilian strata; Lacustrine strata of Upper Vai 
d'Arno; German and French Pliocene, 


Etheridge places also under the Older Pliocene 
tie Aralo-Caspian brackish-water formations, 
ail under the Newer the Chillesford and Brid- 
lington beds, There is a rich Pliocene flora in 
Italy, Mr, Gaudin and the Marquis Strozzi 
enumerate pine, oak, evergreen oak, plum, 


cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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pliohippus—Plotinist 


plane, elder, fig, laurel, maple, walnut, birch, 
buckthorn, &. The Pliocene strata of the 
United States contain numerous fossils of an 
interesting character, most of them the imme- 
diate predecessors of the existing animals of 
America and Eurasia. At Pikermi, in Greece, a 
remarkable group of Pliocene fossils has been 
exhumed, and the same is the case at the 
Siwalik Hills, in India. The Newer Pliocene 
was contemporaneous with part of the Glacial 
Period (q.v.). 


pli-o-hip-piis, s. ([Pref. plio-, and Gr. 
immos (hippos) = a horse.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Equide, from the 
Pliocene of America, It is closely allied to 
Equus, and consists of animals about the size 
of an ass, with the lateral toes not externally 
developed, but with some differences of den- 
tition. 

pli-ol’-0-phiis, s. [Pref. plio-, and Gr. Addos 
(lophos) = a crest.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Tapiride, with one 
species, Pliolophus vulpiceps, from the London 
Clay. 

“ According to M. Gaudry, the ancestors of all the 


swine are the Hyracotherium and Pliolophus.”— 
Wallace: Geog. Dist. Anim., ii. 216. 


pli-o-pi-thé-cits, s. [Pref. plio-, and Lat. 
pithecus (q.v-). ] 

Paleont.: A genus of Catarhine Monkeys, 
from the Miocene of Europe. It appears to 
have affinities with the living Semnopithecus 


and the Anthropoid Apes. 
pli-d-saw’-rits, s. [Pref. plio-, and Gr. caipos 
(sauros) = a lizard.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Plesiosauria (q.v.), 
allied to the type-genus in their fin-like 
paddles, but having an enormous head, sup- 
ported upon a short neck. The teeth are 
large, simple, and conical. Six species from 
the Middle, and one from the Upper Oolite. 


plis’-kie, s. [Etym. doubtful.} 
1, A mischievous trick. 


“T can hae nae reason to play an ill pliskie t’ye in the 
day o’ your distress.”—Scott - Antiquury, ch. xli. 


2. A plight, a condition, a predicament. 
*plite, v.t. 
* plite, s. [Pxicut, s.] 


plitt, s. [Russ.] An instrument of torture 
used in Russia, resembling the knout. 


[PLicut, v.] 


ploc,s. [Fr.] A mixture of hair and tar for 
covering a ship’s bottom. 


plo-ca'-mi-im, s. [Gr. mAokayis (plokamis) 
= a lock of hair.] % 
Bot.: A genus of Ceramiacee, sub-order 
Delesserie (Lindley) of rose-spored Algals, 
order Rhodymeniacez (Berkeley). It has pin- 
nate fronds with pectinate teeth, the spore- 
bearing threads in tufts, radiating from a 
basal placenta. Plocwmiwm coccinewm is very 
common on the British coasts. 


plo-car’-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. mAoxy 
(ploké) = a plaiting.) 

Bot. : A genus of Ceramiacez, order Sphero- 
cocceer. Plocaria tenax, P. candida, and P, 
compressa are used for food. P. (or Gracilaria) 
Helminthochorton is the Corsican Moss (q.v.). 


plo-ce, s. (Gr. complication, from mAckwo 
(pleko) = to weave, to plait.] 

Rhet. : A figure by which a word is separated 
or repeated, by way of emphasis, so as not 
only to signify the individual thing denoted 
by it, but also its peculiar attribute or 
quality : as, His wife is a wife indeed. 


plo-ce-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ploce(us) ; 
Lat fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] ek 
Ornith.: Weaver - birds, Weaver - finches 
(q.v.); a fainily of Passeriformes, specially 
characteristic of the Ethiopian region, where 
four-fifths of the species are found, the re- 
mainder being divided between the Oriental 
and Australian regions. Wallace puts the 
genera at fifty-nine, and the species at 252. 


* plo-cé-1 
plo-¢é-1-nee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ploce(us) ; 
Tat fone pl. adj. suff. -ine.] ) 
Ornith. : A sub-family of Fringillide, nearly 
coextensive with Ploceide (q.v.). 
plo’-cé-pas-sér, s. [Mod. Lat. ploce(us), and 
Lat. passer] 


Ornith.: A genus of Ploceide, with four 
species, from East and South Africa. 


plo-—¢é-iis, s. (Gr. Aon} (ploké) = anything 
woven ; 7Aékw (plekd) = to weave.] 

Ornith.: Palm-bird ; the typical genus of 
the family Ploceide (q.v.), with six species, 
from West and East Africa and the Oriental 
region, excluding the Philippines. Bill 
lengthened, as long as the head ;_ nostrils 
almost naked; wings moderate ; tail short, 
even; feet large and thick; toes robust; 
claws strong, thick, and fully curved. 


16d, s. [Ir. plod, plodan=a pool, a puddle ; 
“ plodach = a puddie ; plodaim = to float ; Gael. 
plod =a clod, a pool ; plodan = a small pool.] 
*1, A pool, a puddle. 
“In a foul plodde in the strete suththe me hym 
slong.” Robert of Gloucester, p. 536. 


2. A green sod. (Scotch.) 


plod, v.i. & t. [PLop,s. The primitive sense 
is to tramp through mire and wet, and, hence, 
to proceed painfully and laboriously. ] 
A. Intransitive: 
I. Lit.: To travel or proceed painfully, 
slowly, and laboriously. 
“Pailence is a tired mare, yet she will plod.”— 


Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. 1. 
II. Figuratively: 
1. To toil, to drudge. 


“T have laid by my majesty, ‘ 
And plodded like a man for working days.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., 1. 2. 


2. To study dully, but with steady, persever- 
ing diligence. 


“ Plodding school-men. they are far too low.” 
Drayton: Edward IV, to Mrs. Shore, 


B. Trans. : To travel along or pursue pain- 
fully, slowly, and laboriously. 
“ Plod your way 


O’er steps of broken thrones and temples.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 78. 


plod-shoes, s. pl. Thick shoes, fit for 
plodding through mud, wet, &c. 
“T ha’n't a pair of plod-shoes.” Vanbrugh: disop, v. 


plod’-der, s. [Eng. plod, v. ; -er.]_ Qne who 
pods ; a dull, heavy, laborious, and persever- 
ing person. , 
“ Small have continual plodders ever won, 
Save base authority from others’ books,” 
Shakesp. - Love's Labour’s Lost, i. 1. 
plod’-ding, pr. par. or a. [Piop, v.] 

1. Working, labouring, or studying, with 
slow but patient diligence; dull, but persever- 
ing in work or study. 

2. Characterized by laborious and perse- 
vering work. 


“It is a thorough, plodding, comprehensive, able 
survey of the branch of art of which i$ treats.”—Brit 
Quarterly Review, lvii. 254 (1873). 


plod’-ding-ly, adv. [Eng. plodding; -ly.] 
In a plodding manner ; with painful and slow 
labour. 


“* Ploddingly and painfully, and often m a stifling 
atmosphere.”—Scribner’s Magazine, March, 1878, p. 688, 


plomb’-gomme, s. [Fr. plomb = lead, and 
gomme = gum.] 
Min. : The same as PLUMBOGUMMITE (g.V.). 


plom’-bi-ér-in, s. [From Plombiéres, a town 
near mineral springs in the Vosges.] 

Chem. ; A nitrogenous matter found in the 
conduits of certain mineral springs in France. 
It is gelatinous, colourless, and destitute of 
taste and smell. Insoluble in ether, alcohol, 
and acids, and is believed to consist, for the 
most part, of conferve and oscillatorie. 


plom’-bi-ér-ite, s. [After Plombiéres, where 
found ; suff. -ite (Min.). | 
Min.: A mineral occurzing in a gelatinous 
condition in the brickwork of a Roman aque- 
duct. Hardens in the air, and becomes snow- 
white and opaque. An analysis yielded: 
silica, 40°6 ; alumina, 1°3; lime, 34'1; water, 
23°2 = 99°2, corresponding to the formula, 
CaOSiOg +2HO. 


plonge, * plon’-geé (g as zh), s. 

plongée. | 
Fort.: The declivity of the superior slope of 

the parapet. 

*plonge, v.t. [PLUNGE, v.] 

plook,s. [Piuxe.] A pimple. 

plook’-y, a. [Eng. plook; -y.] Covered with 
plooks or pimples. 


“His face was as plooky as a curran’ bun.”—Galt : 
Provost, ch. xxxii. 


plop, s. [From the sound.] A sound as of a 
body falling into water ; a plump. 


{Fr. 


plop, v.i. [Pxop, s.] To fall or plump, as inte 
water. 


plot (1), s. [An abbreviation of complot (q.v.)- 
Cf. fence for defence, sport for disport, &c.] 

1. A plan, scheme, or strategem, especially 
a mischievous or treacherous one; a CON- 
spiracy ; an intrigue. 

“ Here’s the plot on’t.”— Ben Jonson : Alchemist, i. 

* 2. A share or participation in a scheme or 
conspiracy. 

3, The story of a play, novel, romance, or 
poem, comprising a complication of neers 
which are at last unfolded by unexpecte 
means; the intrigue. 

“In the construction of plot, for exe in 
fictitious literature, we should aim at soarranging the 
jucidents that we shall not be able to determine of 
any one of them whether it depends from any one 
other or upholds it. In this sense, of course, perfection 
of plot is really or practically unattainable, but only 
because it is @ finite intelligence that constructs.”— 
E. A. Poe: Works (ed. 1864), ii. 197. 

*4, Contrivance; ability to plot; deep 

reach of thought. 
“A man of much plot.” Denham. 

*5, A scheme, a plan; a method of pro- 
cedure. 

“The law of England never was properly applied 
unto the Irish nation, as by a purposed plot of govern- 
ment, but as they could insinuate and steal them- 
selves under the same by their humble carriage.”— 
Spenser : State of Irelund. 

* plot-proof, a. Proof or secure against 

plots; not to be hurt by plots. (Shakesp. : 
Winter's Tale, ii. 3.) 


15t (2 lat, * plott, * plotte, s. [A.S. 
» os pie of Docnds His the same word 
. as pleck or plek =a place (A.S8. plec) ; pleck is 

itself a variant of platch, the older form of 

patch (q.v.).] 

1, A plat or small piece of ground. 


“A cottage on a plot of rising ground.” 
be 2 Wordsworth: Michael. 


*2. A spot, a mark, a stain. 

“ Many foule plottes.” P. Plowman, B, xiii, 318. 

3. A plan or draught of a field, farm, estate, 
&c., surveyed and delineated ou paper. 

*4, A plan. 

“Th’ eternal Plot, th’ Idea fore-conceiv'd.” 
Sylvester : The Columnes, 49% 
plot (1), v.t. & 4. [Puor (1), s.] 

A. Trans.: To plan, to scheme, to devise, 
to contrive secretly. 

“This expe ition was by York and Talbot 

Too rashly plotted. Shakesp. : 1 Hen. VI., iv. & 

B. Intransitive : 

1, To form schemes or plots against another, 
or against a state, government, or authority 3 
to conspire. 

“*The earl’s gratitude would not have been v 
shining, had he plotted to dethrone a princess who h: 
delivered him from a prison."—Walpole: Anecdotes of 
Painting, vol. i., ch. vi. 

2. To scheme, to plan ; to devise a means. 

‘For she had plotted to destroy them there.” 
Drayton: Miseries of Queen Margaret. 
plot (2), v.t. [Pxor (2), s.] To make a plot or 
plan of; to lay down on paper after a survey. 
[PLorrine. ] 


“* Plotted on the scale of eight inches to the nautical 
mile.”"—Atheneum, Dec. 20, 1884. 


plot (3), v.t. [Cf. Gael. plodach = parboiling.] 
To scald ; to steep in very hot water ; to make 
scalding hot. 


* plote¢h, s. [Prob. a variant of blotch (q.v.). | 
A blotch, a blemish. 


“It was to be abhorred and lothed of all m 
the foule plotches of the leprie."—Udal.: Luke ee os 


Peete mbna 
plo-ter’-és, s. pl. [Pl. of Gr. rAwry Ole 
18) sailor}. “opt op eee) 

Entom.: A sub-tribe of Land Bugs, (Geo- 
cores), with a boat-like hody and very long 
legs. They run about on the surface of the 
water. Claws at some little distance from the 
last. joint of the tarsi. Now often made a 
family, type Gerris (q.v.). By them the transi- 
tion is made from the Land to the Water-bugs. 


* At’ 
plot’-ful, a. (Eng. plot (1), s., and full. 
Full of plots, tT eee 


plo-tin’-i-an, a. [Eng., &. Plotin(us) ; -ian.] 


Belonging to or connected with the doctrines 
of the Plotinists (q.v.). 


“Creuzer condenses his summary of the Plotinian 
doctrine into three theses."—McClintock & Q 
Encyc. Bib. Lit., viii. 296. Ws Sd 


Plo’-tin-ist, s. [See def.] 
Philosophy, d&c. (Pl.): The followers of 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son: mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, @=6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


Plotinus (a.p. 204-74), the most noted teacher 
of Newer Platonism, which he taught at Rome 
for the last thirty years of his life. He con- 
sid: od the human soul an emanation from the 
Deity, to whom, after a virtuous life on earth, 
it was reunited ; souls untitted for such union 
were to pass through other purificatory exist- 
ences, either once more as men, or as animals 
or plants. 


plo-té-si’-— . pl. [Mod. Lat. plotos(us) ; 
Lat. ft joie Real ona = 


Ichthy.: A up ef Siluride (q.v.), with 
four genera: Plotosus (q.v.), Copidoglanis, 
and Cnidoglanis, from Australia; and Chaca, 


from the West Indies. 


plo-to’-siis, s. [PLorus.) 

Ichthy.: The typical genus of the uw 
Plotosina. A short dorsal in front, with e 
pungent spine ; asecond long dorsal coalesces 
with the caudal and anal. Barbels eight or 
ten; cleft of mouth transverse; ventrals 
many-rayed, head depressed ; body elongate. 
Three species known, from the brackish 
waters of the Indian Ocean: they enter the 
sea freely. Plotosus anguillaris is a common 
Indian fish. 


plot-tér, s. (Eng. plot (1), v. ; -er.] One who 
plots or schemes ; a contriver, a conspirator, 
a schemer. 
“a would i 
plocer T+ “Rutigrems Porwns Weds sa aa 
‘-tér, plout-er, v.i. [A frequent. from 
plod (q.v.).] To plod, to wade, to tramp. 


“ Miss’s pony . . . has ered through, ean, x 
Pg t ee we" — 5. Seems: Wuthering eights, 
x. 


ploét’-tie, s. [Pror(3), v.] A sort of mulled 
wine. (Scotch.) 


plotting, pr. par. & s. [Por (2), v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As substantive : 


Surv. : The art of describing or laying down 
on paper, &c., the several angles and lines of 
a tract of ground surveyed by a theodolite or 
like instrument, or a chain. 


plotting-scale, s. 

Surv. : A mathematical instrument used in 

lotting ground, usually of box-wood, some- 
fas of brass, ivory, or silver, either a foot or 
a foot and a half long, and about an inch and 
a half broad. It consists of two scales of 
unequal lengths at right angles to each other. 
The longer scale contains a slit, or dovetail 
groove, nearly its whole length, in which 
slides a button carrying the cross scale. 


plo-tiis, s. (Gr. mAwrds (plotos) = sailing, 
floating ; Ade (pldd) = to sail.) 

Ornith.: Darter, Snake-neck; a genus of 
Pelecanide#, with four species, from the tropi- 
cal and southern temperate parts of both 
hemispheres. Bill quite straight, longer than 
head, terminating in a very sharp point ; face 
and throat naked; nostrils linear; feet short 
and robust; tail very long, the feathers stitf 
and elastic. 


ploagh (gh silent), *ploh, * plou, * plouh, 
plow, * plowe, * ploughe, s. [Icel. plégr 
=a plough ; cog. with Sw. é ; Dan. plov ; 
O. Fries. ploch ; Ger. pflug; O, H. Ger. pflure ; 
Lith. plugas; Russ. pluge. Ploh occurs in 
A.S. in the sense of plough-land, but the true 
AS. word for plough is sulh.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally: 
Q) In the same sense as II. 1. 
*(2) Plough-land, arable lana. 
“Ne plot ne ploh.”"—A.S. Leechdoms, ili, 286, 
(8) Ploughed land ; land in cultivation with 


the plough. 
“The d hs on the hill caused hounds to 
look to thet annamnen to carry on the business for 


them.”"—Field, April 4, 1885. 
*(4) A hide or carucate of land. 


bes sone shalle have plowes fyve.” 
Johan myn eldeste Dora ale of Cainalyie 


*92. Fig. : Tillage, cultivation, agriculture, 
husbandry. 

II. Technically : 

1. Agric.: An implement for making a 
furrow in land, the object being to stir the 
soil, make a bed for seed, cover seed, hill up 
earth to crops, lay out lines for planting trees 
or sbrubs, and for other purposes, according 


Oil, bd) ; pSAt, {6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, & 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, =sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhun, -cious, 


plotosina—ploughboy 


» to construction. It may be drawn either by 


animal or by steam power. Ploughs drawn 
by animal power, i.e. by horses or oxen, are 
divided into swing-ploughs and wheel-ploughs, 
the former being without wheels. The wheel- 
lough has a forward carriage to regulate the 
epth of furrow, one wheel running on the 
land and the other in the furrow. Besides these 
there are also ploughs for special purposes : 
as, subsoil ploughs, draining-ploughs, &c. A 
balance-plough is one in which two sets of 

lough bodies and coulters are attached to an 

ron frame, moving on a fulcrum, one set at 
either extremity, and pointing different ways. 
By this arrangement the balance-plough can 
be used without turning. Balance-ploughs 
are used in steam ploughing. [GANG-PLovaH.] 

For other varieties, as double-furrow- 
plough, double-mouldboard-plough, ice-plough, 
a and steam-plough, see under 
the several heads. 

2. Bookbind.: An implement for cutting 
and smoothing the edges of books. It con- 
sists of two cheeks connected together by 
two guides and a screw passing through both 
cheeks. In one of the cheeks is fixed a cut- 
ting-blade. It is worked by hand with a 
backward and forward motion. 

3. Weav.: An instrument for cutting the 
flushing parts of the pile or nap of fustian. 

4, Wood-work: A grooving-plane in which 
the adjustable fence is secured to two trans- 
verse stems which pass through the stock of 
the plane, and are secured by wedges or 
screws, It is fitted with eight irons of various 
sizes, and is used in making grooves in door- 
stiles to receive the panel, and for similar 
purposes. 

The Plough: 

Astron. : Charles’s Wain; the prominent 
seven stars in the constellation of the Great 

Ir. 

To put one’s hand to the plough: To begin 
or set about a task or undertaking. (Fig.) The 
allusion is to Luke ix. 62. 


* {gpl net s. A penny formerly 
paid by every ploughland to the church. 

plough-beam, s. That portion of the 
frame to which the standard is attached and 
to whose forward end the draft is applied. 


* plough-bote, s. Wood or timber allowed 
to a tenant for the repair of instruments of 
husbandry. 


“A right of cutting and carrying away wood for 
Soe joe &c,"—Biackstone > Comment., 
by O 


plough-clevis, s. The stirrup-shaped 
piece on the nose of a plough-beam, having 
three loops, in either of which the open ring 
of the double-tree may be placed, according to 


the depth of furrow desired. 

lough-gan lough-gate, s. As 
hack nin pre as tn Py one plough 
in the year. It has been variously estimated, 
from thirteen acres (Scotch). As now regulated 
by various statutes for the conversion of 
statute labour, it is held to mean fifty acres 
(Scotch) or £70 of rental. 


lough-hale, s. The handle of a plough. 
(HateE, v.)} 


plough-head, s. The clevis of a plough. 
plough-iron,s. The coulter of a plough. 


“Here is now the smith’s note for shoeing, and 
plough-irons."—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., Vv. 
plough-land, * plow-lond, s. 
1. Land under the plough or fit for tillage ; 
arable land, ploughed land, 
*2. As much land as may be plonghed with 
a single plough in a day. 
* Plowlond, that a plow may tylle on a day.”"— 
Prompt. Parv, 
*3,. As much land as a team of oxen can 
plough in a year; a hide or carucate of land, 
“In this book are entered the names of the manors 
or inhabited townships, the number of plough-lunds 
that each contains, and the number of the inhabi- 
tants.”"—Hale: Orig. of Mankind. 
*plough-meat, *plow-meat,s. Food 
made of corn, as distinguished from flesh, 
eggs, milk, &c. 
lough-mell, s. A small wooden hammer 
mata attached to the plough. 


Plough Monday, s. The Monday after 
Twelfth-day, or the end of the Christmas 
holidays, on which the ploughmen used to re- 
sume their work. On this day they used also 
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to draw a plough from door to door, and ask 
for money to buy drink. 
“ Plough Monday 
Sirens ee eerie pes 
plough-paddle, s. [PLovan-starr.) 
plough-point, s. A detachable share at 
the extreme front end of the plough-body, 


forming an apex to the junction of the mould- 
board, sole, and landside. 


plough-shoe, s. A block of wood fitted 
under a plonghshare to prevent it from pene- 
trating the soil. 


*plough-silver, s. Money formerly paid 
by some tenants in fieu of service to plough 
the lord’s land. 


plough-sock, s. A ploughshare. (Scotch.) 


plough-staff, plough-paddle, s. 
1, A paddle to clean the coulter and share 
of a plough from weeds or earth ; a pettle. 
2, A plough-handle. 
* 
plough-star, * plow-star, s. The 
Bearward, ‘Arcturus (q. 5 i 
“Thee, plow-star, eke Arcture.” 
Stonyhurst; Virgil; dneid 11. 528, 


*plough-start, * plough-stert,s. A 
plough-handle. 
lough-stuff, s. 
ash, used for ploughs. 
*plough-swain, * plow-swain, s. A 
ploughman. 
plough-tail, s. That part of a plough 
which the ploughman holds. 
plough-tree, s. A plough-handle. 
“T held my plough-tree just the same."—Blackmore > 
Lorna Doone, ch. 1xxiv. 
plough-truck, s. 
to a plough. 
+ plough-witchers, s. pl. The name 
given to the mummers in Huntingdonshire. 
“One of the plough-witchers often wore acow’s skin.” 
—Notes & Queries, Jan. 30, 1886, p. 86. 
t+ plough-witching, s. The performance 
of the plough-witchers (q.v.). 


“The mummers are called plough-witchers, and 
their ceremony plough-witching."—Notes & Queries, 
May 19, 1860, p. 381. 


plough-wright, * plow-write, s. A 
mechanic who makes and repairs ploughs, &e, 


plough (gh silent) (1), plow, *plowe, v.t. &i. 
{PLovan, s.; Dut. ploeghen; Ger. pflugen; 
Sw. ploga.] 

A. Transitive: 
I, Lit. : To till or turn up with a plough, in 
order to sow seed, 
II. Figwratively: 
1. To furrow; to cut or run through, as a 
plough through land. 
“ And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more.” 
Cowper: Loss of the Royal George, 
2. To form as furrows ; to furrow. 
“Those furrows which the burning share 
Of Sorrow ploughs Rees there.” 
yron 


Curved wood, generally 


A riding attachment 


: Parisina, xx. 
B. Intransitive: 
1, Lit.: To till or turn up the soil with a 
plough. (Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic ii. 282.) 
*2, Fig.: To prepare the soil or bed for 
anything. 
“ Rebellion, insolence, sedition 
We ourselves have plough'd for.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ili, L 
J (1) To plough in: To cover by ploughing: 
as, To plowgh in wheat. 
(2) To plough wp or out: To uncover or bring 
to the surface by ploughing. 


“Another of a dusky colour, near black; there 
are of these frequently ploughed up in the flelds of 
Welden."— Woodward : On Fossils. 


pl h (gh silent), (2), vt. [A corrupt. of 
pluck (q.v.).] To reject as a candidate at an 
examination for a degree; to pluck. (Univ. 
slang.) 


“ These two promising specimens were not ploughed.” 
— Driven to Rome (1877), p. 68. 


* plough’-a-ble (gh silent), a, [Eng. plough ; 
-able.] Capable of being ploughed ; fit to be 
ploughed ; arable, 


ploéigh’-béy (gh silent), s. [Eng. plough, 
and boy.] A boy who follows or drives a team 
in ploughing; a country boy; hence, an ignor- 
ant, coarse boy. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious=shiis, ~ble, -dle, &.= bel, del. 
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plough-ér (gh silent), pl6w’-er, s. (Eng. 
plough, v.; -er.] One who ploughs land; a 
cultivator, a ploughman. 
“Now I shall tel you who be the plowers.”—Lati- 
mer: Sermon of the Plow. 


pléagh’-man (gh silent), pléw’-man, s. 
[Eng. plough, v., aud man.) One who ploughs; 
one who holds or guides a plousl. a farm- 
labourer who is, or may be, engaged for 
ploughing. 

“No Devonshire ploughman or Cornish miner who 

had taken arms to defend his wife and children 
against Tourville.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch, xviii. 

ploughman’s spikenard, s. 

Bot. : Inula Conyza, a pubescent plant, with 
ovate-lanceolate leaves, and branched corymhs 
of yellow flowers. Frequent on chalky or 
clayey soils. 


pléagh’-share, pléw-share, * plowh- 
schare, s. ([Eng. plough, s., and share = 
shear (q.v.).] 
Agricultwre : 
1. The portion of & plough which cuts the 
slice loose below. 


“With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod.” 
Longfellow: God's Acre. 


2. A triangular or heart-shaped blade on a 
shovel-plough to turn the earth over; and 
used in tending crops to throw the earth up 
to the stems of the plants. [SHOVEL-PLOUGH. ] 


ploughshare-bone, s. 

Compar. Anat. : Along, slender bone, shaped 
like a ploughshare, consisting of two or more 
of the caudal vertebree of birds anchylosed into 
asingle mass. It supports the quill feathers 
of the tail. 


* pléu-si-de'-ra-¢y, s. [Gr. mAovoros (plou- 
sios)=a wealthy person, and xpatéw (erated) 
= to rule.) 

1. Government by the wealthy classes 5 
plutocracy. 
2. People of great wealth and influence. 


“ Treason against the plousiocracy."—Sidney Smith > 
Essays from Ldinburgh Review, (Pref.) 


plout-er, v.i. [PLOTTER, v.] 

plout-—nét, pout—nét, s. [Eng. pout (2), s., 
and wet.) A small, stocking-shaped river net 
attached to two poles. 


plov-ér, s. (0. Fr. plovier (Fr. pluvier) = 
lit. the rain-bird; formed as if from a Lat. 
pluviarius; from pluvia = rain; so called 
because these birds are said to be most seen 
and caught in a rainy season; Dut. plevier ; 
Ital. piviere.} 

1. Literally & Ornithology: 

(1) Sing. : The common English name of seve- 
ral wading birds; spec., the Golden, Yellow, 
or Green Plover, Charadrius pluvialis. In win- 
ter the old male has all the upper parts sooty- 
black, with large golden-yellow spots on the 
margin of the backs of the feathers, the sides 
of the head, neck, and breast with ashy-brown 
and yellowish spots, the throat and lower 
parts white, the quills black. The summer 
plumage of the upper parts deep black, the 
front and sides of the neck pure white, with 
great black and yellow spots. Lower parts 
mostly deep black. Length about ten inches. 
Common in Europe and visits the United States. 
Its nest, in a depression of the ground, is made 
of a few dry fibres and stems of grass; the 
eggs, which are highly esteemed as delicacies, 
are four in number, cream yellow or oil-green, 
with large blotches of umber-brown. America 
has several species of Plovers, of which the 
Kildeer Plover is abundant in the west. The 
Green Plover, or Lapwing, is another common 
species. [RING-PLOVER, SQUATAROLA, STILT, 
HIMANTOPINE.} 


(2) Pl... The Charadriide (q.v.). 


* 2. Fig. : A loose woman ; a prostitute. 
“Here will be Zekiel Edgworth, and three or four 
other gallants at night, and I ha neither plover nor 
quail for them."—Ben Jonson: Burtholomew Fair, iv. 5. 
plover’s page, s. The Dunlin, so called 
from being often seen in company with the 
plover. 


plow, s.&v. [Piovcn, s. & v.] 
* plowk, * plowke, s. [(PLUKE, 8.] 


. u 
pléwked, * plo6wk’-ky, * plow-kyd, a. 
[Eng. plowk ; -ed, -y.] Covered or marked with 
pimples. 

Pt air plowkky and brekes oute."—MS. Lincoln, 


plougher—plug 


ploy, s. [An abbrev. of employ (q.v.).] Em- 
ployment ; a harmless frolic; a merry meeting. 
(Scotch.) 


“Twa unlucky red-coats were up for black-fishing, 
or some siccun ploy.”—Scott: Waverley, ch, Lxiv. 


loy-é (as plwa-yé’), a. [O. Fr., pa. par. 
as yh to bend, to ply (q.v.).] 
Her. : Bowed and bent. 


pli’-ché-a, s. [Named after Pluche, a French 
abbé,] 
Bot. : The typical genus of Plucheinez, - 


plii-ché-i-né-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pluche(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inew.] ; 
Bot.: A sub-tribe of Composites, tribe As- 
teroidez. 


liick, * plocke, * plukke, v.t. [A.8. pluc- 
ins ve with Dat plukken ; Icel. plokka, 
plukka; Dan. plukke; Sw. plocka; Ger. 
pfuiicken.} 
1, To gather, to pick, to eull. 


“« And waste the solitary day 
In plucking from yon fen the reed.” 
Scott: Marmion, i. (Introd.) 


2. To pull with force; to tug, to twitch. 


“ As they pass by, pluck Casca by the sleeve.” 
ues es OOHAKBED | : Julius Cesar, i. 2. 


3. To pull off with force; to tear off, as 
clothes. 

“ Pluck away his crop with his feathers.”—Levit. L. 16. 

4, To strip of feathers. 


“Since I pluckt geese... I knew not what ’t was 
to be beaten.”—Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, v. i. 


*5, To take away, to remove. 


“To pluck all fears out of you.” 
Shakesp.: Meusure for Measure, iv. 2. 


*6. To draw, to receive, to obtain, to 
derive. (Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. Chor.) 

7. To reject, as a candidate in an examina- 
tion for degrees, &c., as not coming up to the 
required standard. 


“He went to college, and he got plucked,”—C. 
Bronte: June Eyre, ch. x. 


{ When degrees are conferred, the name of 
each person is read out before he is pre- 
sented to the Vice-Chancellor, The proctor 
used at one time to walk once up and down 
the room, and any one who objected to the 
degree being conferred might signify his dis- 
sent by plucking or twitching the proctor’s 
gown. This was occasionally done by trades- 
men to whom the candidate was in debt. 
This method of objecting to a candidate has 
long gone out of use, and the term ‘‘ plucked” 
is confined to a person who has failed to 
satisfy the examiners. 

9 *1. To pluck off: To descend in rank or 
title ; to lower one’s self. 

2. To pluck wp: 

(1) Trans.: To tear up by the roots; to 
eradicate, to exterminate. 

* (2) Intrans. : To pluck up courage or spirits. 

“ Pluck up, my heart.” Shakesp.: Much Ado, v. i, 
3. To pluck up a heart or spirit: To take or 
resume courage. 
“ Pluck up thy spirits.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
plick (1), s. [Puuck, v.] 
1. The act of plucking ; a pull, a draw. 


“Tndustrious Moll, with many a pluck, 
Unwings the plumage of each duck.” 
Smart: An Invitation to Mrs. Tyler. 


2. The heart, lights, and liver of an animal. 
3. Courage, spirit, endurance, resolution. 


“If there's the pluck of a man among you three, 
you'll help me.”—Dickens ; Oliver Twist, one 1. 


4, The act of plucking ; the state of being 
plucked for an examination. 


“To avoid the disgrace and hindrance of a pluck.”— 
Farrar: Julian Home, ch, xxvi. 


5. A two-pronged dung-drag. 
pluck-penny, s. A game. 


pliick (2), s. [Etym. doubtful; ef. Gael. & 
Ir. ploc, plue =a block, a lump.] A fish, 
the same as Nos_g, 8. (q.V.). 


pliicked, a. [Eng. pluck (1), s.; -ed.] Having 
pluck, courage, or endurance. (Used in com- 

position as well-plucked, bad-plucked, &¢.) 
ro Ane eB Code NCC Row fellow."—Thackeray: New- 

pliick’-ér, s. (Eng. pluck, v.3-er.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
plucks orpulls. (R. Browning : Sordello, bk. i.) 
2, Worsted Manuf. : A machine for straight- 


ening or cleaning long wool to render it fit for 
combing. 


litek’-3-ly, adv. (Eng. plucky; -ly.) Ina 
¥ plucky ee manner; with pluck or 
spirit. 
pss two constables who behaved #0 pluckily.”— 
Echo, Sept. 8, 1885. 


* pliick’-léss, a. (Eng. pluck (1), 8.5 -less.] 
P cstitute of pluck, timid, faint-hearted, 


pliick’-¥, a. [Eng. pluck (1), s. 5 -y-] ; 
1, Having pluck, courage, or spirit ; coura- 
geous. Per 
oS & bject to i) 
TE spurs nice eay een ees Face 
2. Characterized by pluck or spirit; spirited. 
“One of the Lee races ever, entered upon,”"= 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 11, 1885. 
pliff, 7.t. [Onomatopoetic.) To throw or 
puff out smoke in quick whiffs; to throw 
out hair powder in dressing the hair; to set 
fire to gunpowder. (Scotch.) 


pliff, s. [PLurr, v.] 
1. A puff, as of smoke; a small quantity of 
gunpowder set on fire. 
2. A hair-dresser’s powder-puff. (Scotch.) 


pluf’-fy, a. [PLurr.] Fluffy, flabby, puffed up. 


plig, *plugge, s._[0. Dut. plugge =a plug, 
pluggen = to plug; Dut. plug =a peg, a bung; 
Sw. plugg =a plug; Dan. plok=a peg; Ger. 
pflock =a plug, a peg; all from the Celtic: 
Irish ploc, plue = a plug, a stopper, a bung; 
Gael. ploc = a club, a block, a plug; Wel. ploc 
= a block, a plug.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A piece of wood or other substance used 
to plug or stop a hole ; a stopple. 

2. A plug-hat. (Amer.) 

3. As much tobacco as is put into the 
mouth at a time to chew; a quid of tobacco. 

“In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, 

together with a large plug of tobacco.”—Swift. In- 
structions to Servants. 

4, A flat, oblong cake of pressed tobacco 
moistened with molasses. (Amer.) 

“These manufactures are chiefly plug and twist 

tobacco. "—Scribner's Magazine, July, 1877, p. 309. 

II. Technically : 

1, Build. : A block of wood let into a wall 
of brick or masonry, to afford a hold for nails 
in fixing the interior finishing. 

2. Dentistry: Filling for a carious tooth, 

3. Die-sinking: A cylindrical piece of soft 
steel, whose end is turned to fit into a matrix. 
The indented (intaglio) design of the matrix is 
transferred to the end of the plug when the 
two are pressed forcibly together. The plug 
having the design in relief (cameo) is then 
hardened and becomes a punch, which is used 
to impress the faces of dies for coining. 

4, Hydraul.-eng.: A cap closing the top or 
end of a branch-pipe leading from the main 
below the pavement, and terminating at a 
pee readily reached for the attachment of 

ose. A fire-plug (q.v.). 

5. Masonry: dowel or cramp. 

6, Mining: An iron core used in blasting, 

7. Nautical: 


(1) A conical piece of wood used to stop the 
hawse-holes when the cables are unbent. 

(2) A block to stopa hole made by a cannon- 
ball in a ship. 

(3) A stopper for the hole in a boat-bottom. 

8. Ordnance: 

* (1) The wooden stopper in the vent of a 
petard. 

(2) A small tompion in the muzzle of a 
musket-barrel. 

(3) The nipple of a gun. ; 


9, Rail.-eng.: A wedge-pin driven between 
@ rail and its chair, 


10. Stewm-eng.: A fusible plug (q.v.). 

ll. Stone-working (Pl.): Inverted wedges 
with round backs placed in a hole which os 
been Rage an a roe a feather or tapered 
wedge, being driven between the pl 
the rock, eae 

q Plug and feather: 


: pp eS The ae pci of rend- 
ng stones by means of a feather 
(Puue, s., II. 11.] or Asie» 


plug centre-bit, s. A bit having a 
cylinder instead of a point, so as to fit within 
the hole around which a countersink or ene 
largement is to be made. 


Gi ius Lee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, wae: fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, s, 0 = 8; ey =a; qu= kw. 


plug—plumbeine 
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plug-hat, s A tall hat, a beaver hat. 


Cmer, 

plug-rod, s 

Steam-engine : 

1, A rod attached to the working-beam of a 
condensing-engine for the purpose of driving 
the working-gear of the valves. Sometimes 
called the plug-tree. 

2. The air-pump rod. 


plug-tap, s. A master-tap (q.v.). 
plug-tree, s. [PLva-rop, 1.) 


-valve, s. A tapering valve fitti 
into ‘<mat like 2 faucet. mee 2 


plig, * plugge, v.t. (Pius, s.] Tostop with 
a plug; to make tight by stopping a hole in. 
“Tn flask x 
na n re “ em with cotton-wool.”"—Daily Tele- 


—ger, s. [Eng. plug, v.; -er.) One who 
or that which plugs; specif., a dentist's in- 
strument for packing filling material into an 
excavated hole in a carious tooth. 


pliig’-ging, pr. par., a., &s. [Puva, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of stopping with a plug. 

2. Pins driven into the joints of brick or 
stone walls to receive the nails whereby 
battens are fastened to the walls. 

| Plugging the nostril is a temporary re- 
medy in some extreme cases of Epistaxis (q.v.). 


plug: forceps, s. A dentist’s in- 
strument used in compressing filling into an 
excavated. hole in a carious tooth, 


pliike, s. (Gael. plucan.] A pimple. 


pli-ké-nét-i-a, s. [Named by Plumier after 
Leonard Plukenet, an English botanist.) 
Bot.: A genus of Acalyphes. Climbers, 
with stems, alternate cordate leaves, 
and fou ovary. Plukenetia corniculata 
is cultivated in Amboyna for its leaves, 
which are used as a potherb. 


[A.S. plime = a plum, plum-tréow = a plum- 
tree, from Lat. prunum = a pinm. (For the 
change of r to / ef. colonel, from Sp. coronel: 
for the change of m to n; cf. venom = Lat. 
venenum; vellum = Fr. vélin; lime-tree for 


line-tree, &c.) Thus plum is a doublet of 
prune, 8. (q.v.); Tcel. pléma, plumma; Sw. 
plommon ; blomme ; Low Ger. plumme ; 


Ger. pflaume 3; Dut. pruim.) 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as IL. 

2. A grape dried in the sun ; a raisin. 

*3, A kind of game. 

4, In commercial “oe, £100,000 sterling, 
and hence a large sum or fortune generally. 

“ He had a nice plum of bis own, and lived inexpen- 

sively."—Century Magazine, June, 1883, p. 230. 

*5, A person possessed of a large sum or 

fortune. 


A plum in the city will lay me a hundred and 
Pity thowand pounds Cian Shillings eo. J will 
take the wager."—Tatler, No. 124. 


II. Bot. & Hort.: The fruit of Prunus 
domestica, the Common Plum, a sub-species 
of P. communis (Sir J. Hooker), or that tree 
itself. It is a native of the Caucasus and Asia 
Minor, whence it was introduced into Europe 
at a very early period. As it is now in 
it is a tree of fifteen or twenty feet 

igh, generally with spineless branches, ovate 
or lanceolate leaves, and white flowers, single 
or in pairs; the fruit is a fleshy drupe with 
a hard kernel, and a skin covered with a 

ucous bloom. It has run into more than 
hundred varieties. [Prune.] 

B. As adj.: Of the colour ofa plum. 


*plum-broth, s. Broth containing plums 
or raisins, 


plum-bush, s. 


Bot. : Astrotricha P cage an umbellifer, ; 


family Hydrocotylide. 
plum-cake,s. A cake containing raisins, 
currants, or other fruit. 


plum-coloured, a. Of the colour of a 
plum ; dark purple. 


POil. boy ; PHUt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhun. -cious, 


| pli’-mage ( 


plum-disease, s. 
Veg. Pathol.: A disease of the fruit of the 
= and some other trees. It produces mal- 
rmations, called pods or pockets. The parts 
so affected are long, flat, and light coloured. 
foi — is produced by a fungus, Zxoascus 
m 


plum-pie, s. A pie containing plums, 
e plum-porridge, s. Porridge made with 
plums, raisins, or currants. 


“A rigid dissenter, who dined at his house on Christ- 
mas day, eat very plentifully of his plum-porridge,”— 


plum-pudding, s. A pudding contain- 
ing plums, currants, and other fruit. 

Plum-pudding dog: A Dalmatian dog, 

* Plum-pudding stone: 

Geology: 

1, A conglomerate, with flint pebbles, 

2. [PuDDING-STONE. ] 


plum-tree, s. The same as Pivm, s., IT. 


*pliim, a [Pum, Pirump.] Plump. 
“Th, * 

a. Lon oe ee [Beauty] bigand plum, 
pl v.t, [PLuM, a.] To stuff up; to cajole: 
as, To plum a person up with a tale. (Slang.) 


* pliim, adv. (Prue, adv.) 


e as 1g), s. [Fr., from plume 
=afeather.] [PLumeE,s.] The feathers which 
cover a bird. 
“Preening his plumage.” Drayton: Noah's Flood. 
§ Darwin shows that itis different in various 
immature and mature birds of the same 
rks, that it sometimes varies with the 
ange of season, that there is a tendency to 
analogous variation in it, and that these 
changes can be transmitted by inheritance. 
There is a relation between changes of plum- 
age and the protection of the bird against its 
enemies, 


pli-mi&s’-sa-ry, s. (Fr. plwmasserie.] A 
plume or collection of ornamental feathers. 
plai-mi&s-si-ér, s. [Fr.] One who prepares 
or deals in plumes or feathers for ornamental 
purposes. 

pla-ma-tél’-la, s. (Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
pluma =a feather.) 


Zool.: A family of Plumatellide (q.v.). It 
has the ccencecium tubular, the tubes distinct, 


and the ectocyst pergamentaccous. Twelve 
species are known. 
pli- V-li-dze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. plu- 


matell(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool.: A family of phylactolematous Poly- 
zoa, sub-order Lophopea. The coencecium 
is en aad ere ae divided ages 

ups : m prising genera in whic 
fre Tabichere is furnished with two long 
arms, Pectinatella, Lophopus, Alcyonella, 
and Plumatella; (2) ontaining a single 
genus, Fredericella. 


* pliimb (? silent) (1), s. [Pium, s.] 


plimb () silent) (2), * plont, * plomb, 
*plome, * plomme,* plum, * plumme, 
s., a, & adv. (Fr. plomb =lead, a plumb- 
line, from Lat. plumbwm = lead.] 
A. As substantive: 
1. A mass of lead attached to a line, and 
used to prove the perpendicularity of work. 


“With corde and plumme thai wroght.” 
Cursor Mundi, 22,447. 


2. A shot or weight used to sink a fishing 
line. (Cotton: Complete Angler, ch. xi.) 

3. A deep pool in a river orstream, (Scotch.) 

B, As adj, : Standing according to a plumb- 
line ; perpendicular, vertical, 

C. As adverb: 

. 1. In a perpendicular direction ; in a line 
perpendicular to the horizon. (PLump, adv.) 
** Plumb down he falls.” Milton: P. L., i. 981. 

2. Exactly, directly, plump. (Amer.) 


plumb-bob, s. A conoidally shaped 

iece of metal suspended by a cord attached 
to its upper end, and used for determining 
vertical, or, in connection with a level or 
straight edge, horizontal lines. 


plumb-centre, plum-centre, adv. 
Directly at the centre ; point-blank. 
‘ both fire... -centre at young 
po Ng aa ‘Reid: PE ae ‘15. 


plumb-joint, s. A lap-joint soldered, 
plumb-level, s. [Levet, s., IL. 2. (1).] 


plumb-line, s. 

1, The cord by which a plumb-bob is sus- 
pended, 
2. A line perpendicular to the plane of the 


horizon ; a line directed to the centre of gravity 
. of the earth, 


plumb-rule, s. A narrow board with a 
luinb-line. Itis used by masons, carpenters, 
¢., for proving the perpendicularity of work. 


pliimb (} silent), vt, [PLume, s.] 
I, Literally: 


1. To adjust by a plumb-line; to set in a 
perpendicular or vertical line, 

2. To sound with a plummet, as the d 
of water, P pte Bao i 

Il. Fig.: To ascertain the measurement, 
dimensions, or extent of ; to test, to sound, 


“The depths of liability will never be plumbed by a 


Tailway com until they h: i 1 
shal.”—Pali Mall Gazette, Peb. a ise aye” age 


pliim-ba’-g6-2, s. pi. (Lat. plwmbag(o); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Plumbagindcese. It has 
the styles united. 


pliim’-ba-é 8. 
~in (Chem.). | 
Chem.: The acrid principle of the root of 
Plumbago ewropea, It is extracted by ether, 
and crystallizes from aleohol in delicate tufted 
needles or prisms, having a biting after-taste. 
Nearly insoluble in cold water, easily soluble 
in ether and alcohol, 


pliim - bag -i-na’-¢é-2, pliim-be- 
Sin’-é-2, 3. pl. [Lat. plwmbago, genit. 
plumbagin(is) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec, -ew.] 
Bot.: Leadworts; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, tribe Cortusales. Herbs or under- 
shrubs, with alternate or clustered, undivided, 
exstipulate, somewhat sheathing leaves, occa- 
sionally dotted. Flowers in loose panicles 
or in heads ; calyx tubular, plaited, persistent. 
sometimes coloured ; corolla thin, monopetal 
ous or with five petals; stamens defiuite, 
opposite the petals, ovary superior, of five, 
three, or four valvate carpels, one-celled, one- 
seeded. Fruit a nearly indehiscent utricle 
Sea coasts in many lands. Known genera 
eleven, species 231 (Lindley), genera ten, spe- 
cies about 200 (Sir J. Hooker). 


plim-bag-in-oiis, a. [Lat. plumbago, genit. 
plumbaginis.}. Pertaining to or of the nature 
of plumbago; consisting of or containing 
plumbago. 


plirm-ba/-go, s. [Lat.; Fr. plombagine.] 

1, Min, : The same as GRAPHITE (q.v.). 

2, Bot.: The typical genus of Plumbaginacer, 
Flowers nearly sessile, consisting of elongated 
spikes. Plumbago europea is employed by 
beggars to create artificial sores, to excite pity. 
Its root is very acrid, and in small doses is ag 

ood an emetic as ipecacuanha. The root of 
© scandens is used in St, Domingo asa blister- 
ing agent. It is applied externally in diseases 
of the ear, and given internally in hepatic 
obstructions. The sliced root of P. rosea (or 
coccinew) is a vesicatory, but inferior to can- 
tharides. It is also a sialogogue, and is given 
in India for secondary syphilis and leprosy. 
P. Zeyloniea is a vesicatory, antiperiodic, and 
sudoritic. 
pliimb-&l’-16-phane, s. (Lat. plumb(um) = 
lead, and Eng. allophane.] 

Min.: A variety of Allophane (q.¥.), con- 
taining some lead, Found at Monte Vecchio, 
Sardinia. 


t pliim’-bate, s. [Eng. plumb(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of plumbie acid (q.v.). 
pliim-bé’-an, pliim-be'-oiis, a. 
plumbeus, from plumbum = lead.] 
1. Lit. : Consisting of, or resembling, lead. 


“A plumbean flexible rule."— EUis: Knowledge & 
Divine Things, p. 411. 


*2. Fig.: Dull, heavy, stupid. 
“Till L have endoctrinated your pluwmbeous cerebrosl- 
ties."—Sidney : Wanstead Play, p. 622. 
pliim’-beine, s. [Lat. plumbum = lead.) 
Min.: A name given by Breithaupt to the 
pseudomorph of galena after pyromorphite, 
in the belief that it was a new species. 


[Mod. Lat. plwmbag(o); 


(Lat. 


this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, -inigs. 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, & = bel, del. 
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plimb’-ér (0 silent), * pliim’-mer, s. [Fr. 
plombier, from plomb = lead.) 

1. One who plumbs. 

2. One who works in lead; specif., one who 
fits up and repairs pipes and other apparatus 
for the conveyance of water or gas; covers 
roofs with sheet-lead, &c. 

The Plumbers (incorporated 1612) are on 
of the London Companies. : 


plumber-block, s. [PrLLow-Btock.] 


plumber’s force-pump, s. A pump 
used by plumbers for testing pipe or with- 
drawing obstacles from a gorged pipe. It may 
be attached to the delivery end of the pipe so 
as to act by suction, or may be applied else- 
where, effecting the desired object by hyd- 
raulic pressure, 


plumber’s solder, s. 


* pliimb’-ér-¥ (b silent), *pliim’-mér-Y, s. 
{Eng. plumber ; -y.] 
1. Works of lead ; lead-works ; a place where 
plumbing is carried on. 
2. The business or trade of a plumber ; 
plumbing. 


“ Whose shrill saint’s-bell hangs on his lovery | 
While the rest are damned to the plumbery. 
5 : Bp. Hall: Satires, v. 1. 


pli <-thyl, s. (Pref. plumb(o)-, and Eng. 
ethyl.) 


Chem. : Pbo(CoHs)3. A basic compound 
produced by the action of iodide of ethyl on 
an alloy of lead and sodium, and dissolving 
out from the mixture with ether, from which 
it is deposited as a white amorphous powder. 
It combines with acids to form salts, and is 
capable of yielding a hydrated oxide having a 
powerful alkaline reaction. 


plim’-bic, a. [Lat. plumb(um) = lead; Eng. 
adj. suff, -ic.] Pertaining to, or derived from, 
lead. 


* plumbic-acid, s. 

Chem.: The old name for dioxide of lead, 
PbO» (see LEAD-oXIDE), and so called because 
it is capable of combining with bases to form 
definite salts, sometimes termed plumbates. 


plumbic-ochre, s. [Massicot.] 


plim-bif-ér-ois, a. [Lat. plumbum=lead, 
and fero=to bear, to produce.) Producing 
lead. 


[SotpER.] 


plimb’-ing (6 silent), s. [The senses I. 3& 
IL., from plumb, v. ; in the other sense more 
directly from Lat. plumbum = lead.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act, process, or occupation, of cast- 
ing and working in lead, and applying it to 
purposes connected with buildings: as roofs, 
pipes, &e. 

2. The lead piping and other apparatus for 
the conveyance of water or gas throughout 
a building. 

3. The act of sounding or ascertaining the 
depth of anything: as, of water. 

II, Min. : Theact or process of sounding or 
searching among mines. 


plim-bi-3d-dite, s. 
Eng. todite. | 
Min.: The same as SCHWARTZEMBERGITE 
(q.v.). 


* pliimb’-léss (0 silent), a. [Eng. plumb (2), 
s.; -less.] Not capable of being measured or 
sounded with a plumb-line; unfathomable. 


“Into the plumbless depths of the past.”—Dickens > 
Hard Times, ch. xv. 


plim-bo-, pref. (Lat. plumbum = lead.] 
Connected with, or derived from, lead. 


pliim-bo-cal-gite, s. 
Eng. calcite. ] 
Min.: A variety of calcite (q.v.), containing 
some carbonate of lead. Found at Wanlock- 
head, Dumfriesshire. 


plum-bo-cw’-prite, s. 
Eng. cuprite.] 
Min.: The same as CUPROPLUMBITE (q.V.). 
pliim-bé-siim’-mite,s. [Pref. plwmbo-, and 
Eng. gummite.] 
Min. : A mineral found in thin, botryoidal, 
or mammillated crusts. Hardness, 4°53; sp. 


gr. 3 to 6°4; lustre, gum-like; colour, very 
various ; translucent ; brittle. Compos. : very 


(Pref. plwmbd(o)-, and 


[Pref. plwmbo-, and 


[Pref. plumbo-, and 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, s6n ; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


plumber—plumites 


varying, but is probably a hydrated phosphate 
of alumina and lead. Occurs, with lead ores, 
at various localities, but principally at Huel 
Goet, Brittany, and Pontgibaud, Auvergne. 


plim-bé-min’-gan-ite, s. [Pref. plumbo-, 
and Eng. manganite. } 

Min. : A massive mineral, of a dark steel- 
gray colour, which becomes of a bronze tinge 
by exposure. An analysis yielded : manganese, 
49:0; lead, 30°68; sulphur, 20°73 = 100°41 ; 
proposed formula, 3Mng5+Pbs. 


pliim-bé-rés-in-ite, s. [Pref. plumbo-; 
Eng. resin, and suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as PLUMBOGUMMITE (q.V.). 


pliim-bd-scheé’-lite, s. (Pref. plwmbo-, and 
Eng. scheelite.] 
Min. : The same as STOLZzITE (q.V.). 


pliim-bo-stain’-nite, s. [Pref. plwmbo-, and 
Eng. stannite.] 

Min.: An amorphous, granular mineral, 
found in the province of Huancané, Peru. 
Hardness, 2; sp. gr. 4°5 (?); lustre, somewhat 
metallic ; colour, gray ; feel, greasy. Analysis 
yielded: sulphur, 25°14; antimony, 16°98; 
tin, 16°30 ; lead, 30°66 ; iron, 10°18; zine, 0°74 
= 100. 


plim’-bo-stib, s. (Pref. plumbo-, and Lat. 
stib(ium) = antimony.) 
Min. : The same as BOULANGERITE (q.v.). 


pliim-b6-téll’-u-rite, s. [Pref. plumbo-, and 
Eng. tellurite.] 
Min. : The same as ALTAITE (q.V.). 


plim -bo-tét-ra-mé’-thyl, s. [Pref. 
plumbo-; Gr. tetpas (tetras) = four, and Eng. 
methyl.) 

Chem. : PboC4Hy2, A colourless mobile 
liquid obtained by treating chloride of lead 
with zine methyl. It has the odour of cam- 
phor, is insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol 
and ether, boils at 160°, but decomposes a few 
degrees above that temperature. 


plim-b0-tri-méthyl, s. 
and Eng. trimethyl.] 

Chem. : PbgC3H 9. Methplumbethyl. Has 
not yet been obtained in the free state, but 
its salts are readily formed by treating plumbo- 
tetramethyl with acids. Plumbotrimethyl 
chloride, PbMesCl, crystallizes in long needles, 
resembling chloride of lead, slightly soluble 
in water but soluble in alcohol. 


plim’-biim, s. [Lat.] Lead (q.v.). 


plaime,s. [Fr., from Lat. pluma =a feather, 

a piece of down; cf. Ger. pflawm = foam.] 

A, Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

1. A feather of a bird; especially a long or 
conspicuous feather. 

*2. Plumage. (Milton: P. L., xi. 186.) 

3. A feather or collection of feathers worn 
as an ornament ; anything resembling a feather 
or worn as such an ornament. 


“Thou, too, of the snow-white plume, 
Whose realm refused thee even a tomb.” 
Byron: Ode from the French. 


*II, Fig.: A token of honour ; the prize of 
acontest. (Milton: P. L., vi. 161.) 
B. Bot. : A plumule (q.v.). 


plume-birds, s. pl. 

Ornith.: The genus Epimachus, and the 
sub-family Epimachine. 

_*plume -dark, a. Dark with wings or 
birds. (Thomson: Autumn, 868.) 


plume-maker, s. 
a feather-dresser. 


plume-moths, s. pl. [PreRoPHorina]. 
plume-nutmeg, s. [ATHEROSPERMACEA.] 


*plume-plucked,a. Humbled, abased. 
(Shakesp. : Richard IT., iv. 1.) 


plime, v.t. [Pxiumr, s.] 
1. To pick and adjust the feathers of; to 
prune. 

“Swans must be Fept in some enclosed pond, where 
they may have room to come ashore and plume them- 
selves.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 

*2. To strip of feathers ; to pluck. 

“Such animals as feed upon flesh, devour some t 

of the feathers of the birds they gorge themse on 


with, because they will not take the pains fully to 
plume them.”—Ray : On the Creation. 


[Pref. plumbo-, 


A maker of plumes ; 


TT 


*3, To strip, to pillage, to rob, to plunder. 


“One whom, instead of banishing a day, 
You should have plum’d of all his borrow’d honoura.* 
Dryden: Maiden Queen, ii. 


*4, Tosetas a plume. (Milton: P. L., iv. 
9.) 


5. To adorn with plumes or feathers. 


“ Farewell the plumed troops.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, iil. 8 


6. To pride, to value, to boast. (Used re- 
flexively, and followed by on.) 
“The idea of a man pluming himself on his virtue.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 14, 1885. 
| It was formerly followed by in or with. 


‘Porson, if he was alive, might plume himself with 
it.”—Southey : Letters, iv. 442. 


plamed, pa. par. & a, [Piume, v.] 


plumed-birds, s. pl. [PLUME-BIRDS.) 


plumed-prominent, s. 
Entom.: Ptilophora plumigera, a British 
moth. 


plime’-léss, a. (Eng. plume; -less.] Desti- 
tute of feathers or plumes. 


“ The closed hearse plumeless and void of all forms, 
modes, shows of grief.” —Daily Telegraph, Oct. 9, 1885. 


plime’-lét, s. [Eng. plume; dim. suff. -let.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: A little plume. 


2. Bot.: A little plumule. 


“ When rosy plumelets tuft the larch.” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, xe. 1. 


*plam’-ér-y, s. (Eng. plume; -ry.] Plumes 
collectively ; a mass of plumes ; plumage. 
“The bird of gorgeous plumery.” 
Southey : Kehama, x. 20. 
pla’-mi-corn, s. (Lat. pluma =a feather, 
and cornu =a horn.) 


Ornith. (Pl.): Fea- 
ther-horns, a name 
given to the tufts of 
feathers on the head 
in the genus Bubo 
(q.v.). They are some- 
times called horns 
and ear-tufts; the 
latter name is espe- 
cially misleading, as 
they have no connec- 
tion with the organs 
of hearing. The me- 
atus auditorius on 
each side is situated below the plumicorns, 
approximately on a level with the eye. 


pli-mi-ér’-&-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. plumier(ia); 
Lat. tem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 


Bot.: A tribe of Apocynacee. The ovary is 
double, the seeds naked. 


HEAD OF BUBO MAXIMUB, 


pli-mi-ér-i-a, s. [Named after Plumier, a 
French traveller and botanist.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Plumieres (q.v.), 
from South America. ‘Trees or shrubs with 
tufts of fleshy leaves at the extremities of the 
branches, and funnel-shaped corollas. Plu- 
mieria rubra is called, in the West Indies, 
from its sweet scent, the Red Jasmine. P. acu- 
minata, the Khair Champa of India—a small 
elegant tree, with the flowers white and 
yellow, with a red tinge—is also delightfully 
fragrant. _ The leaves of P. acutifolia, made 
into a poultice, are applied in India to swell- 
ings ; the milky sap is a rubefacient in rheu- 
matic pains, and the root is a violent cathartic. 


*pli-mig”-ér-oiis, a. [Lat. plumiger, from 
pluma = a feather, and gero = to wear.] 
Having or bearing feathers ; feathered. 


A Fort 

*plu-mit’i-form, a. (Lat. plumula, dimin. 
from pluma = a feather, and forma =a form.] 
Having the shape or form of a plume or 
feather. 


* pli’-mi-péd, pli’-mi-péde, a. & s. [Lat. 
plumipes, genit. plumipedis, from pluma = a 


feather, and pes, genit. pedis=a foot; Fr, 
plumipsde. 


A. As adj.: Having feet covered witia 
feathers, 


B. As subst.: A bird which has it 
covered with feathers. Pind 


*plim ist, s. [Eng. plum(e); -ist.] A dealer 
in or preparer of feathers for plumes. 
pli-mi-tés, s. [Lat. plum(a)=a feather 
suff. -ites (Min.). } 
Min. : The same as JAMESONITE (q.v.). 


se ee 
» her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
Syrian, 2», © =6; ey=a; qu = kw. 


*pliim’-két, a. (Lat. plwmbeus = leaden. 

pot ee a : 

“ Ceesius, and glaucus, grey 

is whan it hath fitule speckos of greg clowdes ira tengs 

daye, as it were a plumket "—Udal: Flowres 
Latine , fo..192, 


pliim’-mér (1), s, (PLumser.] 


Pliim’-mér (2), s. (From Dr. Plummer, who 
first compounded the pills.] (See the com- 
pound.) 

Plummer’s pills, s. pl. 

Old Pharm. : Pills formed of levigate calo- 
mel, the precipitated sulphur of antimony, 
each two drams, with three drams of the 
| Sake and one of the resin of guiaicum, mixed 

gether into a mass with the balsam of 
Copaivi. Recommended for spots, pimples, 
scrofula, &c. If for the balsam a copaivi 
there be substituted castor oil, the pill be- 
comes the Compound Calomel Pill of the 
British Pharmacopzia. 


* pliim’-mér-y, s. (Piumsery.] 
jim’-mét, * - * - 
te pg ae 
= lead. 


1. A plug of lead or other metal used for 
sounding. 


“ And deeper id sound 
poo aplg 3 aga ag 
2. Anything used as a test or gauge. 
“Too for the plummet of thought.” 
is Sone Aspirations 


: after God. 

3. A ball of lead for a plumb-line. 
*4. A weight. 
“God sees the body of flesh which you bear about 
you, and the plummets which it hangs upon your 
soul.”"—Duppa. 

*5, A pencil of solid lead, used by school- 
boys to rule paper for writing on. 


6. The pommel of a sword. (Scofch.) 


plim’— , s. [PLoms, v.] 

Mining: The o on of finding, by means 
of a mine-dial, the place where to sink an 
airsshaft, or to bring an adit to the work, or 
to find which way the lode inclines. 


es : 3 -y.] Desirab’ 
Re «Sg she = ~y.] Desirable, 


“ For the sake of something plummy.”—G. 
Euot : Daniet at age fn 


pli'-mdse, pli’-moiis, a. [Lat. plwmosus, 
from <a feather; Fr. plumeux; Sp. 
plumoso ; Ital. piwmoso.} 
Ord. Lang. & Nat. Science: Resembling 
feathers ; feathery (q.v.). 


timony, plumose-ore, s. 


colour,”"— 


[J AMESONITE.] 

mad-gite, s. [Lat. plumos(us) = with 
feathers ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A capillary variety of Jamesonite 
(q.v.). It was formerly regarded as a distinct 
species. 

plii-més’-i-ty, s. [0. Fr. plumosite.] The 
quality or state of being plumose. 


pli’-moiis, a. [PLumose.] 


plimp, * plomp, * plompe, * plumpe 
a. . oo the same root as plim (q.v.), 
hence= swollen ; cogn. with O. Dut. plomp = 


rude, dull; Sw. plump = clownish, coarse ; 
Dan. plump = clumsy, vulgar, from plump = 
heavy, clumsy, blunt.) 

A, As adjective: F 

1. Swelled ont; swollen, as with fat or 
flesh ; full of habit; fleshy, chubby ; stout in 
body. 

= Jack, and banish all the world."— 
Shakerp VHenty 1h & le 

2. Full, distended. 


"sg ine did his plump clusters ‘gd 
Pepa eA sf panko To my Friend @ ¥. 


*3, Rude, clownish, boorish. 


“ beestis can not vnderstone wyse- 
Cee ee a Rignard the Fox (ed. Arber), p. 100. 


B. As substantive: 

*1. A crowd, a throng. 

+2. A cluster, a clump ; a number together ; 
gflock. (Scott: Marmion, i. 3.) 


plump-armed, a. Having plump, well- 
rounded, or fat arms. 

plump-faced, a. Having a plump, fat 
face. 


(Morte Arthure, 


; Péat, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
erbig Phar tly -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


plumket—plunge 


pliimp (1), v.t. & i. [PLump, a.) 

* A, Transitive : 

1, Lit.: To make fat, to fatten; to swell 
out, to distend. 


“ Plump'd with bloating dropsy.” 
Armstrong : Trade, aa didieanear 
2. Fig. : To puff up, to swell, 
* Ply 
denignn Wane athants Caos VaR en Sat 
B. Intransitive : 
*1, Lit.: To swell out, to become fat; to 
grow plumpy. 
2. Fig.: At an election to give a plumper 
for a candidate. [PLUMPER (1), s., 2.] 
“To Lsdgs for the candidate of his choice."—Daily 
ph, Nov. 25, 1885, 
pliimp (2), v.t. & i. [PLump, adv, ; cogn. with 
Dut. plompen = to panes ; Dan. plumpe = to 
mere to souse; Sw. ng = to plump, 
to fall ; Ger, plumpen = to fall plump.] 
A. Trans. : To throw or cause to fall heavily 
and suddenly. 
B. Intrans.: To plunge or fall like a heavy 
mass of dead matter ; to full plump, to plop. 
PN es plumps into a chair."—Steele : Spectator, 
a 


pliimp, adv.,a., & s. [A corrupt. of plumb (2), 
s.; ¢f. Ital. cadere pie fall plump 
ome like lead); Fr. @ plomb = downright ; 
oe tng plump; Ger. plump.) [PLUMP 

A. Asadv.: Plumb; down straight; with 
a heavy fall; suddenly, heavily; as, To come 
down plump... 

B. As adjective: 

1. Downright ; falling straight and heavily : 
as, a plump shower. 

2. Downright, plain, unqualified, blunt; as, 
a plump lie. 

C. As substantive : 

1, A heavy, sudden fall ; a plop. 

2. A sudden, heavy shower of rain. (Scotch.) 

*{ To run a plump: To run together ; to 
run amuck. 


“Thus they ran a plumpe th Saint Nicholas’ 
ghaxihies”oragton= Henry VIII. 9). 


plimp’-ér (1), s. (Eng. plump (1), v.; -er.] 
*1. One who or that which makes plump 
or fat; that which swells out or distends; 
specif., a soft ball, which old ladies who had 
lost their teeth put in their mouths to plump 
their cheeks out. 


“ She dexterously her plumpers draws, 
That serve to ail her holluw jaws.” 


2. At elections (English) : 

(1) A vote given toa single candidate by a 
man who has the right to vote for two or 
more candidates, when more than one has to 
be elected. Thus, ifat an election there are 
two vacancies to be filled, and a voter who 
is entitled to two votes gives a single vote 
in favour of one particular candidate, he is 
said to plump for him, or to give him a plwmper, 


“ Mr. Brooke’s success must depend on plumpers.”— 
G. Eliot ; Middlemarch, ch. li. 


(2) A voter who plumps for a particular 
candidate, 


limp’-ér (2),s. (Eng. 
V sigh mmaualiied lie. 


* gg -ing, a. 
‘at, plump, sleek. 
“ His flesh more plumping and his looks enlightning.” 
Chapman : Homer ; Odyssey xxiv. 
liimp’-ly, adv. [Eng. plump, adv.; -ly.] 
“a pet fiatly, plainly ; without reserve. 


plimp’-néss, s. [Eng. plump, a. ; -ness.]_ The 
quality or state of being plump; fatness ; ful- 
ness of habit ; sleekness, 
“The plumpness of the flesh."—Walpole: Anecdotes 
of Painting, vol. i., ch, iv. 
liimp’-¥, a. (Eng. plump, a.; -y.] Fat, 
ae, sleek. (See ex. under Pryx, a.) 
pli’-mu-lar, a. (Eng. plumule); -ar.] Of 
the nature of a BL rahgt reseinbling a 
plumule, (Balfour : lines of Botany, p. 267.) 
pli-mu-lar-i-a, s. (Lat. plwnula =a little 
feather, dimin. from plwma.] [PLuME.] 
Zool.: The typical genus of Plumularide. 


Plumularia pinnata has tall, whitish, jointed 
stems. It is four to seven inches high. 


plim-u-lar-1-de, s. pl. [Lat. plwmulari(a) ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


ump ;'-er.) Adown- 
Colloquial.} 


[Eng. plump, a.; -ing.] 
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Zool. : A family of Hydroid Polypes, sub: 
order Campanularia. Hydrothece sessile, 
polypites with a single wreath of filiform ten- 
tacles round a central proboscis, Repro- 
ductive zodids always fixed. 


pli’-mule, s. [(Fr.] (PLumuvarta.] 

Bot.: A minute germinating point or seed- 
bud within the co- 
tyledon of a dicoty- 
ledonous plant, or 
at one side of the 
cotyledon in a mo- 
nocotyledonous 
one. It is a contin- 
nuation of the ten- 
drils, but it buds 
upward, while the 
radicle does so 
downward. It is 
part of the embryo 
and may be divide 
into caulicle and gemmule (q.v.). 


pli-my, * pli-mie, a. (Eng. plum(e); yj 
1. Covered with feathers ; feathered. 


“ Angels on full sail of wing flew nigh, 
Who on their plumy vans received him soft,” 
Milton: P. R., 1. 58%, 


2. Adorned with or bearing a plume; 
plumed. (Pope: Homer; Odyssey xix.) 
** 3. Leafy. 
“ Fish own the and birds thi id 
Blackie: Lapa of the Hiphiands im 
* 4. Resembling feathers or down ; feath 
downy. (Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xii.) 


pliin’-dér, vt. & i. ([Ger. pliindern=to 
lunder, from plunder = trumpery, trash, 
ge; Dan. plyndre; Sw. plundra ; O. Dut. 
plunderen, plonderen; Dut. plundren. The 
word was first introduced between 1630 and 
1640, a.p., and, according to Fuller, was of 
Dutch [German] origin, and first introduced 
by the soldiers who had fought under 
Gustavus Adolphus (Church Hist., bk. xii, 
§ 4, 33; also cf. bk. ix., § 4).] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To pillage, to rob, to strip; to take 
goods or property forcibly from. 
“Their killing is no murder, their plundering their 
neighbour no robbery.”"—South ; Sermons, vol. v., 86f. & 
2. To take by open force ; to pillage, 


B. Intrans.: To pillage ; to rob, 


pliin-dér, s. (PLunner; v.] 
1, The act of plundering or pillaging; 
robbery. 
“ Plunder, both name and thing, was unknown in 
England till the beginning of the war, and the war 


began not till Sept. an. 1642."—Heylin: Animad- 
versions on Fuller's Church Hist., p. 196. 


2. That which is plundered or taken by open 
force from another y ; spoil, pillage, prey. 
3. That which is taken by theft or fraud. 

4, (Reverting to the original meaning of the 
Ger. plunder.) Personal baggage or luggage ; 
goods, effects. (This use of the word is now 
confined to America.) 


piiin dér-age (age as 1g), s. (Eng. plunder; 

~age. . 

Mar. Law; The embezzlement of goods on 
board a ship. 


pliin’-dér-ér, s. (Eng. plunder; -er.] One 
who plunders or pillages ; a robber, a pillager. 
“ Near Sibyl's Cross the plunderers stray.” 
Scott: Marmion, vi. 33. 
* pliin’-dér-oiis, a. (Eng. paws -ous.] 
lundering, pillaging. (Carlyle.) 


plinge, *plonge, *plounge, *ploung-en, 
v.t, &i. (Fr. plonger, from a Low Lat, * plum- 
bico (not found), from Lat. plumbum = lead ; 
the meaning is thus to fall like lead ; to fall 
plumb or plump.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To thrust or force into water or other 
fluid substance ; to immerse. (Spenser: F. Q., 
Il. xii. 64.) 

2. To thrust or force into any substance of 
body easily penetrable. 


“The deft wielder of the deadly weapon is sure to 
plunge it with istal acouracy and directness into some 
vital spot.”—Daily 7 Nov. 20, 1885, 


3. To force, to drive, to thrust. 


“ Plunged him into a cell 
Of great piled stones,” Ter-nyson, 


* 4, To baptize by immersion. 
5. To force, thrust, or drive into any 


PEA SPLIT OPEN, 
Showing, a. Plumule; ». Ra 


dicle; ¢, ¢. Cotyledons, 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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condition or state, so as to be enveloped or 
surrounded by it. 


“But Jove forbids, who rile de ee ge hates 
tention and in vain debates.” 
t ‘at eas ape Pope: Homer; Iliad ii. 446, 


*6. To embarrass, to entangle. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To thrust, force, or drive one’s self into 
water or other fluid substance; to immerse 
one’s self; to dive. 


“Now on the mountain-wave on high they ride, | 
Then dowuward plunge beneath th’ involving tide.” 
Falconer : Shipwreck, iii. 


* 92. To rush or fall into a state or condition, 
by which one may be supposed to be encircled, 
enveloped, or overwhelmed : as, To plunge into 
debt. 

3. To throw the body forward, and the hind 
legs up, as a horse. 

4, To bet heavily and recklessly on a race, 
or other contest. (Racing slang.) 


“Even in a field of sixteen runners men will 
plunge.” —Field, Oct. 3, 1885. 


plinge, * plonge, s. [PLuncs, v.] 

1, A dive, pitch, rush, or ivap into water, 
or other fluid substance. 

2. A rushing, leaping, or falling into any 
state or condition by which one may be sup- 
posed to be encircled, enveloped, or over- 
whelmed. 

*3. A state of difficulty or distress by 
which one is surrounded or overwhelmed ; 
strait, distress. 


“ Any thing at a plunge, would be received which 
came e his relief."—Warburton: Divine Legation, 
. Vi, § 6 


4, The act of pitching or throwing the body 
forward, and the hind legs up, as an unruly 
horse. 

5. Reckless, heavy betting. (Racing slang.) 

“She was made the medium of a heavy plunge.”— 
Standard, Dec. 7, 1885. 

plunge-bath, s. A large bath in which 

@ person can wholly immerse himself. 


plunge-pole, s. 


+ pliin-geon, s. 
= to plunge. 


pling’-ér, s. [Eng. plung(e); -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: One who or that which plunges. 
2. Figuratively : 
(1) One who bets heavily and recklessly on 
@ race or other contest. 
“ A few plungers were clever enough to lay 100 to 8.” 


—Field, Oct. 8, 1885. 

(2) A cavalry-man, (Mil. slang.) 

II. Technically : 

1, Ordn.: A form of striker used in some 
breech-loading fire-arms ; a firing-pin. 

2. Pottery: A boiler in which clay is beaten 
by a wheel into a creamy consistence. 

3. Pumping : A long solid cylinder employed 
as a piston ina force-pump. [PLUNGER-PUMP.] 


plunger-bucket, s. A bucket without 
a@valve, [PLUNGER-PUMP.] 


plunger-pole, s. [PuLuncrr, II. 3.] 


plunger-pump, s. A pump having a 
solid piston (plunger) which aets by displace- 
ment of the water in the barrel, in contra- 
distinetion to a bucket-pump which has a 
hollow piston (bucket) through which the 
water passes during the down stroke, to be 
lifted when the bucket rises. 


pling—ing, pr. par. ora. [PLUNGE, »v.] 
plunging-bath, s. A plunge-bath (q.v.). 


plunging-battery, s. 

Electr.: A battery so arranged that the plates 
may be readily lowered into their cells, or 
raised therefrom when not required for use. 


plunging-fire, s. 

Gunnery : Shot fired at an angle of depres- 
sion below point-blank; a discharge of fire- 
arms poured down upon an enemy. from some 
eminence above. 


* pliing’-y, * plung-ie, a. 
Wet, rainy. 

“ Weate plungie cloudes."—Chaucer : Boetius, bk. 1. 

© pliin’-két, s. (0. Fr. blanchet, from blanc= 


white ; cf. plumkeé.] A kind of gray or grayish- 
blue colour, 


[PLuncer, IT. 3.] 


{Fr. plongeon, from plonger 
A sea-fowl, the diver, 


[PLuNGE, v.] 


plunge—plusia 


pli’-pér-féct, a. (Lat. plus(quam) perfectum 
" = more (than) perfect.] [PERFECT, a.] 
Gram.: A term applied to that tense of a 
verb which denotes that the action or event 
spoken of had taken place previous to another 
action or event. 


pliv-ral, a. & s. [0. Fr. plurel (Fr. pluriel), 
from Lat. pluralis = plural, pertaining to more 
than one; plus, genit. pluris = more.] 
A. As adjective: 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Implying or containing 
more than one ; consisting of two or more. 


“ Blected by a suffrage based on the property plural 
vote.”—Daily Chronicle, Oct. 14, 1885. 


2. Gram.: Applied to that number or form 
of a word which denotes more than one, or 
any number except one. Some languages, as 
Greek, have a dual number to denote that two 
are spoken of, in which case the plural de- 
notes three or more. [DUAL.] 

B. As substantive: 

Gram.: That number or form of a word 
which denotes or expresses more than one. 
[A. 2.] 

* pli’-ral-ism, s. [Eng. plural; -ism.] 

1. The quality or state of being plural; 
plurality. 

2. The state or condition of a pluralist ; the 
state or system of holding more benefices 
or livings than one. 


“The remarkable pluralisms among the clergy.”— 
Atheneum, Oct. 4, 1884. 


plii/-ral-ist, s. (Eng. plural; -ist.] A clerk 
who holds more than one ecclesiastical bene- 
fice or living with cure of souls. 


“Of the parochial clergy a large prevention were 
pluralists."—Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. vi. 


pli-ral-i-ty, * plu-ral-i-tie, s. [Fr. plu- 
ralité, from Lat. plwralitatem, accus. of plu- 
ralitas, from pluralis = plural (q.v.); Ital. 
pluralita ; Sp. pluralidad.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
* 1, The quality or state of being plural, or 
of implying or expressing more than one, 


“The plurality of the verb and the neutrality of the 
noun.”—Pearson : On the Creed, art. ii. 


2. The state or condition of being more than 
one ; 2 number consisting of two or more. 

“ Pluralitie of kings did euer losse procure.” 

Warner: Albions England, bk. xii. 

3. A state of being or having a greater num- 
ber ; a majority, an excess. 

“Mr. Cleveland has a plurality of 1,276 votes.”— 

Daily Telegraph, Nov. 13, 1884. 
*4, The greater part ; the majority. 
“No one can claim for the plurality, counted by 


heads, such pure motive and such high intelligence, 
—Daily Telegraph, Novy. 26, 1885. 


Il. Ecclesiastical Law (English) : 

1, The holding of two or more benefices or 
livings with cure of souls at the same time. 
Pluralities are now illegal, by 1 & 2 Vict., c. 106, 
except where the benetices are of small value 
and with small populations, and are situate 
within three miles of each other. 


“The clergy restricted from lay employments, plu- 
ralities restrained, and residence enforced.”—G@reen + 
Hist. Eng. People, ch. vi., § 6. 

2, One of two ox more benefices or livings 

held by one clerk at the same time. 


‘Who itigross many (ahead under a non-resident 
and slubbring dispatch of souls,”—Jfilton : Apol. for 
Smect--mnuus, 


pli-ral-i-za/-tion, 8s, [Eng. pluraliz(e) ; 
-ation.] = 
*1. The act of-pluralizing ; the attribution 
of plurality to a person or thing: by the use 
of a plural pronoun. 
2. The act of manifesting in various ways. 


‘*God, he taught, is the supreme unity, one and yet 
manifold ; the process of evolution from him is the 
pluralization of the divine goodness.”—Ueberweg : 
Hist. Phitos., i. 358. 


pli’-ral-ize, pli/-ral-ise, v.t. & «4. [Eng. 

plural; -ize, -ise.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To make plural; to express in the plural 
form ; to attribute plurality to. 

2. To multiply, to manifold. 

* B, Intransitive: 

1, Eccles.: To hold more than one benefice 
at the same time. 


2. Gram.: To assume a plural form; to take 
@ plural, 


“Any part of speech will assume in compounding 
the substantive character, and will pluralize as such 
—Larle: Philology, § 599. 


pli-ral-iz-ér, s. [Eng. plwraliz(e) ; -er.] 
Eccles.: A pluralist. (Goodrich & Porter.) 


pli’-ral-ly, adv. (Eng. plural; -ly.]) In a 
plural manner ; so as to imply more than one. 
“Gods are sometimes spoken of plurally.”—Cud- 
worth ; Intellectual System, p. 371. 
pli-ri-, pref. (Lat. plus, genit. plwris = more.) 
Pertaining or relating to more than one, or to 
many ; having a plurality. 


pli-ri-és, s. [See def.] 

Law: A writ which issues in the third in- 
stance, after the first and the alias have been 
ineffectual; so called from the word pluries 
(= often), which occurs in the first clause. 


* pli_ri-far’-i_oiis, a. [Lat. plurifarius.] Of 
many kinds or fashions ; multifarious. 


pli-ri-fo’-li-0-late, a. (Pref. pluri-, and 
Eng. foliolate.] 
Botany: 
1. Having more than one pair of leaflets. 
2, Having many small leaves. (Asa Gray.) 


pli-ri-lit’-ér-al, a. & s. {Pref. pluri-, and 
Eng. literal.) 
A. As adj.: Consisting of more letters than 
one 
B. As subst.: A word consisting of more 
letters than one, 


pla-ri-loec’-u-lar, a. [Pref. pluri-, and Eng. 
locular.] 
Bot.: Having two or more loculamenta $ 
multilocular. 


* pli-rip'-ar-ols, a. [Lat. plus, genit. 
pluris= more, and pario=to bring forth.] Pro- 
ducing several young ones at a birth. 


pli-ri-part’-ite, a. [Pref. pluri-, and Eng. 
partite. | 
Bot. : Deeply divided into several segments. 


*pli-ri-_prés’-en¢e, s. [Pref. pluri-,and Eng. 
presence.] Presence in more places than oue. 


“ Unsound opinions about the .. . pluripresence of 
saints.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


* pli’-ri-sy (1), * pleu-ri-sy, s. [Lat. plus, 
genit. pluwris=more.] Superabundance, ex- 
cess. 


“They that have pleurisies of these about them, 
Yet do but live.” Brome: To his Friend Mr. J. Be 


* plW-ri-sy (2), s. [Preurisy (1).] 
plis,s. [Lat. = more.] : 
Math.: A character, marked thus +, used 
as a note or sign of addition. When placed 
between two quantities or numbers it signifies 
that these quantities or numbers are to be 
added togevher: thus, a+ 6 or 2+3 means 


that aandb or 2 and 3 are to be added to- 
gether. 


phish, s. & a. [Fr. peluche, from a Low Lat. 
* piluctus =hairy, from Lat. pilus = hair 3 
ef. Sp. pelusa = down, nap; Ital. peluzzo= 
fine hair, down; Dut. pluis = fluff, plush ; 
Ger. pliisch.] 
A. As substantive: 


Fabric: A shaggy pile-cloth of various 
materials. An unshorn velvet of cotton, silk, 
or mixed fibre, sometimes of a silk nap and 
cotton back. It has two warps, one of which 
is brought to the surface to make the nap. 
The warp is gathered in loops by wire, and 
cut in the manner of velvet. It is composed 
regularly of a woof of a single woollen thread 
and a double warp: the one wool of two 
threads twisted, the other goat’s or camel’s 
hair. Some imitation plushes are made of 
other materials, (Cowper: Task, i. 11.) 

B. As adj.: Made of, or resembling, the 
material described under A. 


plush copper-ore, s. [CHALCOTRICHITE. } 


*pltish’-ér, s. [Etym. doubtful; ef. plasher.} 
A kind of sea-fish. 


“The pilchard is devoured Le bigger kind of fish 
called a plusher, somewhat e the dog-fish, who 
leapeth above water, and therethrough bewrayeth 
them to the balker."—Carew : Survey of Cornwall. 


* pliish’-¥, a. [Eng. plush ; -y.] Like plush; 
soft and Shaggy. 
“Across the damp gravel and plushy lawn,”—H. 
Kingsley: Geoffry Hamlyn, ch. iv. 
plii-si-a, s. [Gr. mAovevos (plousios) = rich, 
wealthy, referring to the gold and silver mark- 
ings on the wings.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rale, fall; try, Syrian. », eo =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


Entom.: The typical us of the Pluside 
G.v.. Plusia is the Silver Y, or Gamma 

oth, so called from markings like those 
letters on the wings. Other species are P. 
interrogationis, named from its markings, and 
P. chrysitis, the Burnished Brass Moth, from 
a very large patch of brassy green. 


-gi-dee, s. pl. (Mod, Lat. ia) ; Lat. 
fem: pl. adj. suff. -ider. } eo 

Entom.: A family of Moths, group Noctuina. 
Antenne filiform, thorax with raised tufts, 
abdomen crested, wings in repose constituting 
a very sloping roof, anterior ones often with 
metallic s a half looping, with twelve 
‘to sixteen feet ; pupa inasilken cocoon, not sub- 
terranean. 


plfi-si-o’-tis, s. [Prusta.] 

Entom. : A genus of Rutelide, Large lamel- 
licorn beetles, shining and coloured like silver 
or gold, found on oaks in the mountains of 
Central America. 


pliis’-quam-pér-féct, a. (PLupsrrecr.] 


* , = 
pli -tar-chy, s. (Gr. mAodros (ploutos) = 
wealth, and épxn (arché) = rule.]} ee = of 
wealth ; plutocracy. 
- rei ~ bo plutarchy, no millionaires."—Southey - 


1fi-té'-i-f . [Lat. .Y. 
Pp aeee |: [Lat. plutexs (q.v.), and 


Zool. : Having the form ofa pluteus (q.v.). 


pli-t8Y-la, s. (Gr. wAodros (ploutos) = wealth.} 
Entom.: The typical genus of the Plutellide 
(q.v.). Plutella cruciferarius, a brown and 
ochreous insect, is very common. Its larva, 
which is green with gray spots, feeds on 
cabbages, turnip plants, &e. 


por mete pl. [Mod, Lat. pluteli(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Moths, group Tineina. 
Head rough, antenne stretched out in repose ; 
anterior wings generally elongate, sometimes 
pointed at the tip; larva active, without a 
case, 


pifi’-té-iis, s. [(Lat.) 
1. Arch.: The wall which was sometimes 
made use of to close the intervals between 
the columns of a building; it was either of 
stone or some material less 
durable. The latter me- 
thod was adopted only in 
aces under cover, whence 

t kind of building was 
called opus intestinum, The I 
pluteus was alsoakind of == 
ium [a in illust.), in- 
rvening between any two 
orders of columns pos 
one above the other. The 
word is used in this sense in 


the description of the basil- 

0 gn 
atre. The pluteus en 

adopted between every two on , ns vin 


orders of columns in the ‘ 
exterior of all the theatres and amphitheatres 
of the Romans which are known. 

*2, Military Antiquities : 

(1) Boards or planks placed on the fortifica- 
tions of a camp, on movable towers, or other 
military engines, as a kind of roof for the 
protection of the soldiers. 

(2) A movable gallery on wheels shaped 
Vike an arched sort of waggon, in which a 
besieging party made their approaches. 

3. Zool.: The painter’s-easel larva of an 
Echinus. (Huzley.) 
i-tde'-ra-gy, s. [Gr. mdodros (ploutos) = 

Lago and porte krated) = to rule.} The 
rwe or power of wealth or the rich. 

“ of i ad 

par ea ade ben ete a 
pli-to-crat, s. [Puurocracy.] One who 


t, 
has power or influence through his wealth. 


“The aristocrat or the Ce ehate is able to pose as 
the national leader of the democracy."—Odbserver, Oct. 
1885. 


plfi-té-crat’-ic, a. [Eng. plutocrat; -ic.) 
Pertaining to or characteristic of a plutocracy 
or a plutocrat: as, plutocratic ideas, pluto- 
eratic government. 
pli-to’-ni-a, s. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. Pluto 
= the god Pt the infernal regions. ] 
Palewont. : A genus of Trilobites. 


boil, béy ; PSUt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, 
--ian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion=shin 


plusidee—plyer 


plutonia-beds, s, pi. 

Geol. : Yellowish-gray sandstone shales and 
flags of Cambrian age, at Porth Clais and 
Cavr-bwdy, near St. David's promontory. 


pli-to’-ni-an, a. & 8. (Lat. Plutonius, from 
Gr, TAovrmvos (Plouténios), from TWAovtwv 
hers * Pluto, the King of the Lower 
World, the husband of Proserpine, and brother 
of Jupiter and Neptune; Fr. plutonien.) 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Pluto or 
the lower regions ; subterranean, dark, 


B, As subst.: A Plutonist (q.v.). 


pli-tin-io, a. [Fr. plutonique.] [PLUTONIAN.] 

1, Of or pertaining to Pluto; Plutonian, 

2. Pertaining to, or designating the system 
of, the Pintoneee me m 

plutonic-action, s. 

Geol, ; The influence of voleanic heat, and 
other subterranean causes, under pressure. 
(Lyell) 

plutonic-rocks, s. pl. s 

Geol. : Rocks of igneous or aqueo-igneous 


origin, believed to have been formed at a | 


great depth and under great pressure of the 
superincumbent rocks, or in some cases, per- 
haps, of the ocean. They have been melted, 
and cooled very slowly so as to permit them 
to erystallize, They contain no tuffs or brec- 
cias like the voleanie rocks, nor have they 
pores or cellular cavities. Under the plutonic 
rocks are comprehended granites, syenites, 
and some porphyries, diorite, tonalite, and 
gabbro. Tests of age are furnished by their 
relative position, by intrusion and alternation, 
by mineral composition, or by included frag- 
ments. aie belong to all the leading geo- 
logical perfods, even the Tertiary. (Lye LS 


pli’-ton-ism, s. [Fr. plutonisme.] The doc- 


trines or theory of the Plutonists ; the Hut- 
tonian theory (q.v.). 


pli’-tén-ist, s. (Eng. pluton(ism) ; -ist.] 


Geol. : One who holds the doctrine of Plu- 
tonism (q.v.). 


pli-tén-ite, s. [Eng. pluton(ic); suff. -ite | 


(Petrol.).) 

Petrol.: A name given by Scheerer to a 
group of acid and neutral silicated crystalline 
rocks, which occur in various countries and 
represent several geological ages. In his 
view they corresponded to the gneisses of the 
Saxon Erzgebirge, which yielded three distinct 
chemical types, known respectively as the 
red,” the ‘‘ middle,” and the ‘gray gneiss.” 
This group he divided into the upper, the 
middle, and the lower Plutonites. 


* plii-tén’-d-mist, s. [Eng. plutonom(y) ; 
-ist.| A supporter of plutonomy. (Ludlow.) 
* pli-ton’-d-my, s. [Gr. mAodr0s (ploutos) = 
wealth, and véuos (nomos) = law.) The same 
as PLUTOCRACY (q.V.). 
-yi-al, * pli’-vi-all, a. & «. [Fr., from 
gotten ieg from ri aw oad rain, al plwit 
a ae verb) = it rains ; Sp. & Port. pluvial ; 
tal. pluviale.] 
A, As adjective: 
“1. Ord. Lang: Pertaining to rain ; rainy. 
2. Geol. : Produced by the action of rain, 
*B, As subst.: A priest's cope or cloak, as 
a protection against rain. 


pli-vi-im’-8-tér, s. © (Pruviomerer.] 
pli-vi-a-mét’-ric-al, a. (PLuviomerricaL.] 


pli-vi-a-néI-lis, s. [Mod. Lat., dim. from | 


pluvianus (q.v.). ] 

Ornith.: A genus of Charadriide, or, in 
classifications in which that a is divided, 
of Strepsilatine @ y.). It contains a single 
species, from the Straits of Magellan. 


at alli 3. [Lat. pluvia = rain.) [Pxo- 
VER. . 

Ornith. : Crocodile-bird ; a genus of Glareo- 
lide, with one species, Pluvianus wegyptius, 
from North Africa. It is a small bird, with 
plumage of delicate lavender and cream-colour, 
relieved by markings of black and white. 
Formerly classed with either Cursorius or 
Charadrius, or made a separate genus Hyas. 
It is perhaps the trochilos of Herodotus (ii. 68), 
which was said to clear the mouth of the cro- 
codile from leeches. 
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pla’-vi-d-graph, ». A self-recording rain- 


gauge, 


pli-vi-6m’-8-tér, s. (Lat. pluvia=rain, 
and Eng. meter.) An instrument for ascer- 
taining the amount of rainfall in a particular 
climate or place ; a rain-gauge (q.v.). 


pli-vi-6-mét/-ric-al, a. [Puvviomerer.) 
Pertaining or relating to a pluyiometer; 
ascertained or determined by a pluviometer. 


pli-vi-ose, s. [Fr., = rainy, from Lat. 
pluviosus, from pluvia = rain.] The name 
adopted, in October, 1798, by the French 
Convention for the fifth month of the re- 
publican year. It commenced on January 20, 
and was the second winter month. 


* pli-vi-oiis, a. (Lat. pluviosus, from pluvia 
=rain.] Rainy, pluvial, damp. 


“The ae parcels about the wicks of Seg ey! 
onely signifleth a moist and a pluviows ayr abou! 
them."—Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch. xxil. 


ply, plie, v.t. & i. [Fr. plier=to fold, plait, 
ply, bend, from Lat. plico =to fold, cogn. 
with Gr. mAékw (pleko)=to weave; Russ. 
pleste=to plait; Ger. flechten = to braid, 
twist. From the same root come apply, comply, 
imply, accomplice, complex, perplex, explicit, 
deploy, display, employ, simple, double, treble, 
duplicate, &c.) 

A. Transitive: 

*1, To turn, to bend. (Gower: C. A., vii.) 

* 2. To mould, to fashion. 


“ But certainly a yong thing men may gie, 
Right as men may warm wax with handes plie.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 9,304, 


“3. To employ with diligence; to keep 
busy or employed. 
* 4, ‘Lo endeavour to utilise ; to try. 
“We piyed all tire floods to the windewardes."— 
Hackluyt : Voyages, i, 279. 
5. To practise or perform with diligence; 
to busy or occupy one’s self in. 


“He plies his weary journey.” 
Wordsworth; Old Cumberland Beggar. 


6. To urge or solicit with importunity; te 
press with solicitations ; to solicit. 


“‘Canst thou not guess wherefore she plies thee thus? 
Shukesp.: Titus Andronicus, iv. 1. 


7. To press hard with blows or missiles ; te 
beset ; to assail briskly: as, To ply one with 
questions. 

8. To press upon one’s acceptance ; to urge 
persistently to accept ; to offer or supply any~ 
thing too perseveringly: as, To ply one witb 
drink, or flattery. 

B. Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

* 1, To bend, to yield, to give way. 


“Though the coin be fair at eye, 
It wolde rather brast atwo than plie.” : 
Chaucer: C. T., 9,048, 


2. To busy one’s self; to be busily oeeupied 
or employed; to work diligently and steadily. 


“A bird new made about the banks she plies, 
Not far from shore, and short excursions tries.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Ceyx & Alcyone, 


{ Used also of the instruments employed. 

*3, To go in haste, to hasten, to betake 
one’s self quickly. (Milton: P. L., fi. 954.) 

*4, To offer service ; to seek for employment. 


“He was forced LF in the streets as a porter for 
his livelihood." ddison ; Spectator, 


5. To run or sail regularly to and fro 
between two ports or places, as a vehicle or 
vessel ; to make trips. 

“Fine powerful steamers ply from London,."—Daily 

Chronicle, May 25, 1886, 


] Used also of the persons, 


“They on the trading flood . . 
Ply, stemming nightly toward the pole.” 
Milton: Py Ly {L442 


IL, Naut. : To work against the wind, 


ply, * plie, s. [Pry, v.] 
*” 4, A twist, a fold, a plait, a turn. 


“That's the muckle black stane—cast twa plier 
round it."—Scott : Antiqguary, ch, vil. 


| Often used in composition to denote the 
number of twists; as, a three-ply carpet. 

2. A strand in a rope. 

8. A bent, a bias, a turn, an inclination. 

“ ind had earl 
An 

ply’-ér, s. (Eng. ply ; -er.) 

I. Ord, Lang. : One who or that which plies, 

Il, Technically : 

1, Fort., Mech., de, (Pl.): A kind of balance 


this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
; -Hon, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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used in raising or letting down a drawbridge, 
It consists of timbers joined in the form of @ 
St. Andrew’s cross. ° 


2. [PLIERs]. 


Plym/-oiith, s. [See def.) 
Geog. : A seaport town and naval station at 
the mouth of the river Plym in Devonshire. 


Plymouth Brethren, s. /. 

Church Hist. (Pl.): A body which arose 
almost simultaneously in Dublin and Ply- 
mouth, about 1830, and, as they called them- 
selves ‘‘The Brethren,” outsiders came to 
know them as “Plymouth Brethren” from 
the town where they had fixed their head- 
quarters. Their chief founder was a barrister, 
named Darby, who had taken orders. Their 
communities are of what is known as the 
Evangelical Calvinistic type, and many of 
them mainti-in that only among themselves 
is true Christianity to be found. They have 
no regular ministry, every brother being at 
lib rty to prephesy or preach whenever moved 
to do so. They baptize all adults, whether 
previously baptized or not, and observe the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper weekly. They 
are rigid Predestinarians and expect the Mil- 
lenium. Blunt (Dict. Sects, p. 433) says thab 
they are a growing sect, but have little 
organic unity, being broken up into sections 
owing to disputes, arising from the liberty 
conceded to each member to preach or 
prophesy at will. 


Plymouth-cloak, s. A cudgel. (Slang.) 


+ Plymouth-limestone, s. 

Geol. : A limestone of Middle Devonian age, 
occurring at Plymouth, Torquay, and Ilfra- 
combe. It is largely formed of corals. 


Plym’-otith-ism, s. [Eng. Plymouth ; -ism.] 
The doctrines of the Plymouth Brethren (q.v.). 


“Freasch Switzerland has always remained the 
stronghold of Plymouthism on the continent.”— 
Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xix, 238. 


Plym-oiith-ite, s. [Eng. Plymouth; -ite.] 
A member of the sect of Plymouth Brethren. 


Plyn-lim’-m6n, s. [See def.] 
Geog.: A lofty mountain in Montgomery 
and Cardiganshire. 


Plynlimmon-group, s. 
Geol.: A group of strata, named by Sedg- 
wick. They belong to the Lower Llandovery. 


P.M., abbrev. [See def.] Post-meridian. 
q Pn is pronounced as n. 


pneu-ma-, pneu-ma-to., pref. (Gr. mvedua 
(pneuma), genit. mvevuards (pnewmatos) = 
wind, air; mvéw (pned) = to blow, to breathe.] 
Pertaining to or connected with the air, 
breath, or gases, 


pnet-ma-thor-ax, s. [PNeuMoTHORAX.] 


pneu-mat’-ic, pnet-mat-ic-al, a. & s. 
[Lat. pnewmaticus, from Gr. mvevpatikds (pneu- 
matikos) = pertaining to air or breath ; mvedua 
(pnewma), genit. mvevjatos (pneumatos) = wind, 
air; Fr. pneumatique ; Ital. & Sp. pneumatico.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Consisting of or resembling air; having 
the properties or qualities of an elastic fluid ; 
gaseous. 

“All solid bodies consist of parts tical 

ectblee Peek sist of pai pneumatical and 

2. Of or pertaining to air or elastic fluids, 
or to their properties. 

“The pneumatical discoveries of modern chemistry.” 

Stewart. Outlines of Moral Philosophy, $272 xu 

3. Filled with or containing air, as a pneu- 
matic tire used on the wheel of a bicycle or of a 
horse-vehicle. 


4, Moved or played by air or wind. : 


“The lemon uncorrupt with voyage long, 
To vinous spirits added, 
They with pneumatick engine ceaseless draw.” 
Philips: Cider, bk, ii. 


B. As subst. : A vaporous substance 5 agas. 


pneumatic-action, s. 

Music: In organs, any portion of the action 
fn which direct leverage is superseded by 
intermediary bellows, tubes, or valves, 
worked by wind at a pressure higher than 
ordinary. Pnewmatic draw-stop action is the 
mechanism by which the sliders of an organ 
are meved backwards and forwards by means 
of small pneumatic bellows. Pnewmatic lever 


Bite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, ce 
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to keys is an arrangement by which a manual 
or pedal key admits compressed air into a 
pneumatic bellows, which, by its expansion, 
performs the direct leverage of the trackers, 
backfalls, or other action. 


pneumatic-battery, s. A contrivance 
invented by Mr. Taylor, of Dublin, for ex- 
ploding a blasting-charge in mining. 


pneumatic-caisson, s. A caisson 
closed at the top and sunk by the exhaustion 
of the air within or by the weight of the 
masonry built thereupon as the work pro- 
gresses. 


pneumatic-car, s. A car driven by 
compressed air. 


pneumatic-despatch, s. Despatch of 
letters, parcels, &c., by means of an artificial 
vacuum in front and atmospheric pressure in 
the rear. This has been tried with more or 
less success for several purposes. A recent in- 
stance is the laying of a pneumatic dispatch 
system in connection with the Philadelphia 

st-office, for the conveyance of postal matter 
between the main and one of the sub-offices. 


pneumatic-elevator, s. A hoist in 
which compressed air is the agent for lifting. 


pneumatic-filament, s. 

Zool. (Pl.): Numerous slender processes con- 
taining air connected with the distal end of 
the pneumatocyst in Velella and Porpita. 


pneumatic-fountain, s. [Founrtain, 
F (3).] 


pneumatic-leverage, s. [PNEUMATIC- 
ACTION. } 


pneumatic-organ, s. 
Music: The ordinary organ as opposed to 
the ancient hydraulic organ. [ORGAN.] 


pneumatic-pump, s. An air-exhaust 
or forcing pump. 


pneumatic-railway, s. [ATMosPHERIO- 
RAILWAY.] 


pneumatic-syringe, s. 

Physics: A stout glass tube, closed at one 
end, and provided with a tight-fitting solid 
piston. It is designed to prove the compressi- 
bility of gases. As the piston is forced down, 
the gas is pressed into smaller compass, but, 
when the force is removed, it takes again its 
proper volume, driving the piston back to its 
place. The pneumatic syringe proves also 
that the compression of gases produces heat. 


pneumatic-trough, s. 

Chem. : A vessel used in the collection of 
gases. It is usually made of iron or copper, 
and is provided with a shelf for holding the 
jars or bottles to be filled with gas. The shelf 
is perforated with one or more holes, to re- 
ceive the end of the delivery tube of the gas 
apparatus, and the water in the trough kept 
at about one inch above the level of the shelf. 


pneumatic-tube, s. 

1, Sing.: A tube used for the conveyance 
of goods or passengers by means of com- 
pressed air. 


2. Music (Pl.): [TuBE.] 


pneu-ma-tic’-i-ty, s. (Eng. pneumatic ; 
-ity.) The state or condition of having hollow 
bones filled with air. [PNeumatic, A. 3.] 


“The skeleton of the pelican is distinguished by its 
«.. great pneumaticity."—Van Hoeven: Handbook of 
Zool. (ed. Clark), ii: 386, 


pneu-mAat’-ics, s. [PNeuMATIC.] 

1. The same as PNeumaTo.oey, 2 (q.v.). 

2. Physics: The science which treats of the 
mechanical properties of air and other gases, 
investigating their weight, pressure, elasticity, 
condensation, &c. Comprehended under it are 
descriptions of such machines as the air-gun, 
the air-pump, the diving-bell, &e. Air being 
a vehicle of sound, pneumatics includes also 
the science of Acoustics. 


pneu-ma-to., pref. [PNeuma-.] 
pneu-mat’-d-¢eéle, s. (Pref. pnewmato-, and 
Gr. Kydn (kélé) = a tumour.) 
Surg. : A distention of the scrotum by air. 
pneu-mat'-d-¢yst, s. [Pref. pnewmato-, and 
Eng. cyst.] 


Zool.: A chitinous air-sac depending from 
the apex of the cavity in the ecenosare of the 
Physophoride. It acts as an air-float. 


pneii-ma-td-10g-ic-al, a. [Eng. pnewma- 
toloy(y); -ical.) Of or pertaining to pneuma- 
tology (q.v-). 


pnet-ma-tol'-0-gist, s. (Eng. pnewmatol- 
og(y); -ist.) One who is versed or learned in 
pneumatology. 


pnet-ma-tol’-6-gy, s. (Pref. pnewmato-, and 
Gr. Adyos (logos) =a discourse; Fr. pnewma- 
tologie; Ital. pnewmatologia.] 

1, Physics: The doctrine of, or a treatise 
on, elastic fluids. [PweumaTics, 2.] 

2. Mental Phil. : The science which treats uf 
the nature and operation of minds, ‘from the 
infinite Creator to the meanest creature en- 
dowed with thought.” (Reid.) In its widest 
sense it includes theology, angelology, and 
psychology. 


Pneii-ma-td-ma’-chi-ans, s. pl. (Lat. Pneu- 
matomachi, from Gr. Tvevparoudxos (Pneu- 
matomachos) = fighting with the Spirit ; Ivevpa 
(Pneuma)= the [Holy] Spirit, and waxy (mache) 
= fighting.) [Maceponzan (2), B.] 


pnet-ma-tom’-é-tér, s. [Pref. pnewmato-, 
and Eng. meter.] Aninstrument for measuring 
the amount of air exhaled at one expiration. 


pnet-mit'-d-phore, s. [Pref. pneumato-, 
and Gr. dopés (phoros) = bearing.) 
Zool.: A large proximal dilatation of the 
ccenosare in the Physophoride. 


pneu-ma-to'-sis,-s. [Gr., from rvevparde 
(pneumatod) = to swell.] A windy swelling 
in any part of the body. 


pnew -mic, a. (Gr. rvedp.a (pneuma) = breath 5 
Eng. suff. -ic.] Derived from the lungs. 


pneumic-acid, s. 

Chem.: An acid said to exist in the paren- 
chyma of the lungs of most animals. It is 
soluble in water and boiling alcohol, from 
which it crystallizes in stellate groups of 
shining needles. 


pneu-mo,., pref. [Gr. mvetpwov (pnewmin) = 
: lung.] Pertaining to, or connected with, the 
ungs. . 


* pneti-m6-bran-chi-a'-ta, s. pi. ref, 
pneumo-, and Mod. Lat. branchiata (q.v.). ] 
Zool. : Lamarck’s second section of his 
order Gasteropoda. It contained the Lima- 
cinea or Snails. 


pneti-m0-dér-modn, s. [Pref. pnewmo-, and 
Gr. d€pua (derma) = skin.] 
Zool.: A genus of Pteropoda, section Gym- 
nosomata, with four species, from the 
Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans. 


pneti-m6-gas'-tric, a. [Pref. pnewmo-, and 
Eng. gastric.] 


Anat. : Pertaining to the lungs and stomach. 


pneumogastric-nerve, s. 

Anat.: A nerve, called also par vagum, 
which, proceeding from the neck to the upper 
part of the abdomen, supplies branches to 
the pharynx, the cesophagus, stomach, liver, 
spleen, and respiratory passages. 


pneu-mog’-ra-phy, s. [Pref. pnewmo-, and 
Gr. ypddw (grcphd) = to write.] 
Anat. : A description of the lungs. 


pneu-m6l’-6-s¥, s. [Pref. pnewmo-, and 
Gr. Adyos (logos) =a discourse. ] : 
Anat. : Pneumography (q.v.). 


pneu-mo6m-é-tér, s. [Pref. pnewmo-, and 
Eng. meter.) [PNEUMATOMETER.] 


pneu-mom-€-try, s. [Eng. pnewmometer ; ~y.J 
Measure of the capacity of the lungs for air. 


pneu-m0o'-ni-a, * pneii’-mon-y, s. [Gr. 
mvevjovia (pneumonia). ] [PNEUMO-.] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the lung, usually 
caused by exposure to cold or wet, a cold 
draught or chill after being over-heated, injury 
to the chest, irritation, or as a secondary 
affection in small-pox, typhoid or puerpural 
fever, and other low wasting diseases ; it may 
also be caused by long continued congestion 
of the lung substance, particularly in heart 
disease, or in old and weak people who are 
bedridden from any cause. It appears as 
hypostatic pneumonia, and in some malaria? 
districts it occasionally becomes epidemic. 
It commences with hyperemia and cedema, 


marine; go, pdt, 
=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


followed by fibrinous exudations in the in- 
terior of the air cells and be ocd bronchi, 
undergoing many changes of the most serious 
» Such as abscess, purulent infil- 
tration, gangrene, &c. The right lower lobe 
is the most frequent point of attack, bron- 
chitis and pleuritic exudation are common 
accompaniments, Herpes is uently ob- 
served on the face an ye on the third or 
fourth day; prostration, dry brown tongue, 
cracked lips, with viscid expectoration of a 
rusty-nail colour, and in the acute hepatiza- 
tion stage, red blood-tinged sputum, are the 
usual ht door with tine crepitation, like the 
rustling of a hair rubbed between the fingers. 
The true crepitant rhonchus is heard all over 
the affected part. Pneumonia terminates gene- 
rally in resolution and recovery, but some- 
times in death from collapse and exhaustion. 
pneu-mbn’-ic, * pneu-mén ick, a. & s. 
{Gr. mvevpovixos (pneumonikos), from mvevuwv 
(pnewmén) =a lung ; Fr. pnewmonique.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the lungs ; 
pulmonic. 
B. As subst.: A medicine for affections of 
the lungs. 


pneti-m6-nit’-ic, a. [PNevumonitis.] Of or 
pertaining to pneumonitis. 
pneii-m6-ni-tis, s. [Gr. xveipaw ( prewmin 
genit. mvevuoves (pnewmonos) =a lung; suff. 
~itis (q.v.).] 
Pathol. : Pneumonia (q.v.). 


pneti-m6n-y, s. [Pyevmonta.] 


ii-mo-dt’-d- . pl. (Pref. pneuma- ; 
arr A nl atm Sontay ae Toxos (tokos) = 


laying.) 

Zool. ; Owen's name for a primary division 
of Vertebrata, including those which breathe 
air and lay eggs. He included under it Birds, 
and the greater number of Reptiles. 


pneti-m6_pleti-ri-tis, s.  [Pref. pneumo- 

and Eng. itis (q.v.).] 2 

Pathol.: Pneumonia with bronchitis, the 
latter predominating. 


pneu-mor~a, s. (Pref. pnewm-, and Gr. pa 
(Ora) = care.) 

Entom.: A South African genus of Acridi- 
ide. Darwin considers that in no other 
orthopterous insects has the structure been 
so moditied for stridulation, the whole body 
being converted into a musical instrument. 


eti-mé-skél’-é- s. [Pref. pnewmo- 

raat Eng. skeleton.) ; 

Zool. : The skeleton, i.¢., the hard portions, 

or shell, connected with the breathing organs 
of Testaceous Mollusca. 


= wy . (Gr. ave’ 
ap etd * van as Kenener) 


Pathol. : The presence of air in the pleura 
during the Para of pleurisy. When there 
is air only it is simple eng ek when, 
as generally happens, there is a liquid with 
the air, it is pneumothorax with effusion. 


/-li-6n, s. [Gr., from mvéywo (pnigd)= 
to choke.] 
Med.: An incubus ; a nightmare. 


pnyx, s. [Gr. mvt (pnuz). The place of 

public assembly at Athens, especially during 
elections. It was situated on a low hill, 
sloping down to the north, at the western 
verge of the city, and at a quarter of a mile 
to the west of the Acropolis, 


P.O., abbrev. [See def.] 
1, Post-office. 
2. Public officer. (Wharton.) 


* po, s. [A.S. pawe.] A peacock (q.v.). 
“ A pruest proude ase a po.” 
“as right: "Political Songs, p. 159. 
po-g, s. (Gr. =grass.] 

Bot. : Meadow-grass ; a genus of Festuces 
Capeitiey), typical of the tribe Poacew, sub- 
tribe Festucee (Sir J. Hooker), The flower 
glumes are compressed, keeled, acute, five- 
nerved; the empty ones two, unequal, keeled ; 
styles two, short; stigma feathery. Known 
species ninety, chiefly from the cold and tem- 

rate ions. Of these one of the most 
Pighly valued is Poa pratensis, the famous blue- 
grass of Kentucky, whose highly nutritious 
properties have given the name of “ blue-grass 
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region” to a wide district of that state, By 
reason of its creeping rosé stocks this grass 
forms a dense turf, but it is principally valued 
for pasture. It grows spontaneously in this 
region, and the stock pastured on it is of the 
finest quality. It is also called June grass, and 
is found in Europe as well as America. P. 
annua and P. trivialis are also of importance 
for fodder. They are natives of Europe. P. 
abyssinica is cultivated in Abyssinia as a cereal, 
P. cynosuroides is used by the Indian Brahmans 
in their religious ceremonies, and is given in 
calculus, &c. 


‘98-20, s. pl. (Lat. po(a); fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -acece.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Graminacee. Spikelets 
one or more flowered, articulate above the 
empty glumes. Lowest, or all the flowering 
glumes bi-sexual, except in Phragmites, 
Avena, and Arrhenatherum : upper often male 
or rudimentary. (Sir J. Hooker.) 


poagh (1), * poche, * potch, v.t. [Fr. pocher, 
prob, from poche =a pouch, a pocket.) To 
cook (eggs) in a pan, by breaking and pouring 
them into boiling water. 
“Egges well hed are better than roasted.”— 
Blyot : Castel of Helth, bk. ii., ch. xiii. 


poach (2), “ poche, * potche, v.t. & i. [A 
softened form of poke, v. (q.v.); cf. Fr. pocher, 
ucher = to thrust or dig out with the fingers, 
m pouce = the thumb.) 
A. Transitive: 
* 1. To stab, to spear, to pierce. 
Se pense rages them [fish] with an instrument 
- e rho ol speare, ‘arew: Survey of 
*2. To foree or drive into ; to plunge into. 
“ His horse poching one of his legs into some hollow 
ground."+Temple: United Provinces, ch. i. 
3. To tread, as snow or soft ground, so as 
to make it broken and slushy. 
“The poached filth that floods the middle street.” 


Tennyson: Vivien, 647. 
* B. Intransitive: 


1, To thrust, to stab, to poke. 
“Tl potche at him some way.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 10. 
2. To make an attempt at something; to 
make a start without going on. 

“They have rather poached and offered at a num’ 
of en rizes, than maintained any constantly.”— 
Bacon: War with Spain. 

3. To become swampy or slushy, as with 
heavy trampling. [A. 3.] 

“ Chalky and clay lands burn in hot weather, chap 

as. Saree and poach in winter."—Mortimer: Hus- 


ua 
ry. 
poach (3), * poch, v.t. & i. [Fr. pocher= 
to poach into or encroach upon another man’s 
employment, practice, or trade. (Cotgrave.) 
Origin doubtful; but prob. from poche = the 
pocket, and so either to put into one’s own 
pocket, or to put one’s hand in the pocket of 
another. Cf. Poacs (1).J 
A. Transitive: 
1. To rob of game; to intrude on for the 
purpose of stealing game. 
m h 
Ee pe ome 
2. To intrude or encroach upon unlawfully. 


“They poach Parnassus, and lay claim for praise.” 
d f Garth: Claremont. 


B. Intransitive: 

1, To steal game or fish ; to intrude on the 
reserves of another for the purpose of steal- 
ng game ; to kill game illegally. 

“All the owners poached for salinon.”—Standard, 


Nov. 20, 1885. 
2. To intrude unlawfully; to hunt im- 


properly. 
“B. Jonson had been poaching in an obscure collec. 
tion of love-letters."—Observer, No. 74 


4 Laws against poaching have existed for 
many centuries in England. They were for- 
merly very severe, those taken in the act being 
cruelly punished. Under present laws one 
caught poaching by night can be imprisoned 
for three months for the first offence and six 
for the second. No such laws exist in the 
United States. 


poach’-ard, s, [PocHarp.] 


poach-ér, s. [Eng. poach (3) ; -er.1 
1. One who intrudes. (Perhaps here = one 
who pokes or thrusts himself into matters 
with which he has no right to meddle.) 


“T would ask a casuist if it were not lawful for me 
not only to hide my mind, but to cast something that 
is not before such a poacher.”—Hacket : Life of 
Williams, pt. ii., p. 113, 
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2. One who ches; one who steals o¢ 
kills game or fish illegally. 
Sek. ag! Rane knew welliwhere the fish lay.”—Field. 
poach’-i-néss, s. (Eng. poachy; -ness.] The 

quality or state of being poachy. 

“The valli 

grass" -ortimer: Bubapage ne ee 
poacgh’-¥, a. (Eng. poach (2); -y.] Wet and 
sect Swampy; easily trodden into holes by 
cattle. 


“Marsh lands 1 t up till April, 
sean ence ay nh me setae yom 
po’-a-cite, s. (Poacrres.] Any plant of the 
fossil genus Poacites (q.v.). 
po'-a-cl’-tés, s. [Gr. da (pom) = grass; ¢ 
connect., and suff, -ites.] 
Paleobot.: A genus of fossil plants. Two 
—— in the Carboniferous, and one in the 
ocene. (Htheridge.) They may ultimately 
be proved not to be closely akin either to 
Poa or to each other. 


poak, poake, s. (Etym. doubtful.] Waste 
matter from the preparation of skins, consist. 
ing of hair, lime, oil, &c. 


po-a-phil-i-de, s. pl. [Gr. réa (poa) = 
grass, and ¢édos (philos) = loving.] 
Entom.: A family of Noctuina. Small 
moths, with their antennz short and slender; 
their wings short and rather slender, the 
anterior pair with indistinct lines, but no 
spots ; larve slender, with twelve legs, loop- 
ing. 


po-can, s. [Etym. doubtful.] (See the com. 
pound.) 


pocan-bush, s. 
Bot. : Phytolacca decandra. 


pogh-ard, poach’-ard, s. [Eng. * poche, 
poach (3); -ard (q.v.).] 

1. Ornith. ; Fuligula or Anas ferina. It is 
ashy, narrowly striated with black, the head 
and top of the neck red, the lower part of 
the neck and the back brown, the bill of a 
lead colour. It is found in the north of 
Europe (including Britain) and America, | 
building among reeds. Its cry has been com- 
pared to a serpent’s hiss. Its flight is more 
rapid than that of the wild duck, and a flock 
of them in the air takes the form ofa platoon 
rather than of a triangle. 


+ 2. The sub-family Fuliguline. 


po¢-il-lop’-or-a, s. [Lat. pocillum = a 
little cup, dimin. from poculum = a cup, and 
porus = a passage.) 

Zool,: A genus of corals, group Aporosa. 
Cells small, shallow, sub-polygonal, echinu- 
lated on the edges, and sometimes lamel- 
liferous within. Pocillopora aleicornis has 
half a grain of silver and three of copper 
to each cubic foot of the coral. (Seeley.) 


pdck (1), * pokke, s. [A.S. poc=a pustule; 

cogn, with Dut. pock ; Ger. pocke ; cf. Irish 

id =a pustule ; Gael. pucaid =a pimple. 

erhaps related to poke (1), s., with the idea 

of bag or pouch.] [SMALL-Pox.] A pustule 

raised on the surface of the body in an erup- 
tive disease, as in small-pox. 


“He was vysyted with the sykenesse of poctys."— 
Fabyan : Chronicle, vol. il. (an. 462), 


pock-arr, s. A pock-mark, 
pock-arred, a. Pitted with small-pox; 
pock-pitted, 


pock - broken, * pock - brokyn, a. 
Broken out or marked with small-pox. 
pock-fretten, a. Pitted with small-pox. 
“ He was a thin, tallish man, a little pock-fretten,”— 
Richardson ; Clarissa, vi. 187. 
pock-hole, s. A pit or hole made by the 
small-pox. 


“ Are these but warts and pock-holes in the faco 
O' th’ earth ?” Donne; Anat. of the World. 


Doek, pitted, pock-pitten, a, Pitted 
or marked with the smnall-pox. 


podck (2), s. [Poxe, s.] 
1. A bag, a pouch ; a short sack. 


“Hae ye brought the lantern and a pock for the sil 
ler ?"—Scott » Antiquary, ch. xxv, 


2. A bag growing under the jaws of a sheep, 
indicative of its being rotten. (Scotch.) 

8. The disease in which such a bag grows. 
(Scotch.) 


ENS aii) nl AA aE TERRIA AEI TIESTO EEN nnn SEES 
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pock-pudding, s. 

1. Lit.; A pudding, generally of oatmeal, 
cooked in a cloth or bag. 

*9. Fig.: Aglutton, (A term formerly ap- 
plied in contempt to Englishmen.) (Scotch.) 


vi. [Pook (2), s.] To be seized with 
the rot, said of sheep. (Scotch.) 


\pock’-ét, * pok-et, s. [A dimin. of O. Nor. 
Fr. poque; Fr. poche =a bag, a pouch, from 
O. Dut. poke =a bag.] [PoKE (1), s.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.: A small bag inserted in the cloth- 
ing, tocontain articles carried about the person. 


“T put it in the pocket of my gown.” 
y Shakesp. ; Julius Cesar, iv. 2. 


2. Fig. : Money, means ; pecuniary resources. 


“Tt is entirely a question of position, pocket, and 
inclination.”"—The Queen, Sep. 26, 1885. 


II, Technically : 

1. Billiards: A small netted bag at the corner 
or midlength of one of the sides of a billiard 
table to receive the balls. 

2. Comm.: A measure for hops, ginger, 
cowries, &c. A pocket of hops is half a sack, 
generally about 168 lbs. 


“During last week 98 pockets of hops passed over the 
public scales,”—Standard, Dec. 17, 1885. 


3. Mining & Geol. : 

(1) A cavity or hollow, in a rock, in which 
grains or nuggets of gold, or other metal or 
mineral, have been intercepted and retained. 


“He wouldsnore likea steamboat till we'd struck the 
pocket.” —Mark Twain : Choice Works, 510. 


(2) A receptacle from which coal, ore, or 
waste, is loaded into wagons. (American.) 


‘The thunder of the ore, as it runs from the pockets 
into the holds of the vessels below.” Harper's Monthly, 
May, 1882, p. 896. 


4, Veg. Pathol.: A malformation produced 
in a plum by the plum disease (q.v.). Called 
also a pod. 

J (1) To be in (or out of) pocket: To be a 
gainer (or loser) ; to gain (or lose). 

(2) To have in one’s pocket: To have com- 
plete control of. 


pocket-book, s. A leather or other re- 
eeptacle, divided into compartments, and of 
shape and size suitable for carrying papers, 
&c., in the pocket ; a note book. 

pocket-borough, s. A borough, the 
power of electing a parliamentary representa- 
tive of which is in the hands of one person, 
or of a few persons at most. 


“Tcan'thelp wishing somebody had a pocket. borough 
to give you."—G. Eliot: Middlemarch, ch. xlvi. 


* pocket-clock, s. A watch. (Donne: 
Poems, p. 247.) 


“4 poceek qecth, s. A pocket-handker- 


chief. 


“Cannot I wipe mine eyes with the fair pocket- 
cloth ?”—T. Brown: Works, i. 3. 


pocket-flap, s. The piece of cloth which 
covers the pocket-hole, as in a coat. 


pocket-glass, s. A portable looking- 
glass. 

pocket-gopher, s. 

Zool. : A pouched rat (q.v.). [GoPHER.] 

pocket-hammer, s. A small hammer 


adapted for carrying in the pocket, used by 
geologists. 


pocket-handkerchief, s. 
chief carried in the pocket for use. 

* pocket-judgment, s. 

Law: A statute merchant which was en- 
forcible at any time after non-payment on the 
day assigned, without further proceedings. 


pocket-knife, s. A knife with one or 
more ‘blades, which shut up within the 
handle, for carrying in the pocket. 


* pocket-lid, s. A pocket-flap (q.v.). 
pocket-mine, s. The same as Pocket, s. 
II. 3. (1). 
pocket-miner,s. One engaged in pocket- 
mining. 
“Dick Baker, pocket-miner, of Dead House Gulch.” 
—Hark Twain: Roughing It, p. 439. 
pocket-mining, s. Steking for gold in 
pockets. 
“As for pocket-mining he t bi — 
Mark Twain : Choice Works, ea aati 


pocket-money, s. Money for occasional 
expenses or amusements. 


A handker- 


pock—podargus — 


pocket-picking, s. The art or practice 
of picking pockets. 


* nocket-piece, s. A piece of money 
eu in the pocket and not spent. 


pocket-pistol, s. 

J, Lit. : A pistol to be carried in the pocket. 

2. Fig. : A small flask for liquor carried in 
the pocket. ; 

“He swigged his pocket-pistol.”—Naylor: Reynard 
the Fox, p. 42. 

pocket-sheriff, s. A sheriff appointed 
by the sole authority of the sovereign, and 
not one of the three nominated in the 
Exchequer. (Hnglish.) 


pocket-veto, s. The neglect on the 
part of a chief executive to return a measure 
with his signature or his veto within the num- 
ber days specified by law. 

podck’-8t, v.t. [Pocket, s.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. To put or place in the pocket. 
“To pocket up the game.” Prior : Alma, il. 
2. To take clandestinely or fraudulently ; 


to embezzle. 


“She appears to have been pocketing money from 
her employer.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 9, 1885. 


II, Billiards: To strike or play a ball so 
that it falls into a pocket. 

{| To pocket an affront, insult, wrong, &c. : 
To receive or submit to without resenting. 


pock’-ét-ful, s. [Eng. pocket; -ful(]).] As 
much as a pocket will hold ; enough to fill a 
pocket. 


“T remember a pocketful of nuts thus gathered from 
a single tree."—Harper’s Monthly, May, 1882, p. 870. 


pock’-i-néss, s. [Eng. pocky; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being pocky. 


pock-man’-ky, pock-man’-ty, 
man-teau, s. [See def.] 
portmanteau. (Scotch.) 


“Tt’s been the ginstes that took your 
nel they fund the chaise.’’"—Scott: Guy 
ch, xlv. 


pock’-mark, s. [Eng. pock and mark.] A 
permanent mark or pit left by the smallpox. 


pock- 
A corrupt. of 


ockmanky 
‘annering, 


pdck’-wood, s. (Eng. pock, and wood.] (See 
the compound.) 


pockwood-tree, s. ~ 
Bot. : Guaiacwm officinale. 


pock’-¥, * poclr-ie, a. [Eng. pock (1), .3 -y.] 

1. Having pocks or pock-marks; infected 

with an eruptive disease, and especially with 
the venereal disease. 


“Ridding pocky wretches from their paine.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, iv. L 


* 2. Vile, rascally ; contemptible, low. 


po'-co, adv. [Ital.; Lat. paueus = few.] 
Music: A direction in music; a little, as 
poco a poco, little by little; poco animato, 
rather animated; poco lento, rather slow; 
mosso poco meno, rather less quick; poco 
piano, rather soft; poco pix allegro, rather 
faster ; poco presto, somewhat rapid. 
* po-c0-ci-ran’-té, s. [Ital.] 
man, a trifler. 
“Resumed ... his proper character of 
rante."—Scott : St. Ronans Well, aN eid ecco 
* pd-cd-cu-rant-ism, s. (Eng. pococu- 
rant(e) ; -tsm.] “-Carelessness, indifference, 
apathy.] 
“Thy yawning impassivities, pococurantisms.” — 
Carlyle: Past & Present, bk. ii., ch. xvii. 
* poc’-u-lar-y, s. [Lat. poculwm.] A cup. 
; FE brought forth pocularies.”—Latimer : Works, 


A careless 


* poc’-u-lent, a. (Lat. poculentus, from pocu- 
lum =acup.) Fit for drink. 


poc-u-li-form, a. 

and forma = form.] 
*1, Ord. Lang. : Cup-shaped. 

+ 2. Bot. : Cup-shaped, with a hemispherical 


base and an upright limb, Nearly the same 
as campanulate (q.v.). 


pod., pref. [Popo-.] 
pod, s. [The same word as pad (2), s. (q.v.). 
Cf. Dan. pude = a cushion, a pillow; Sw. 


dial. pude, puda, puta; Gaul. put =a large 
buoy. ] 


{Lat. poculwm = cup, 


I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A bag, a pouch. 

2. A box or old leather bottle nailed to the 
side of a cart to hold necessary implements. 


“Qart-ladder, and wimble, with percer and pod.” 
- Tusser ; Husbandrie, xvii, & 


* 3. A young jack. 


“The pike, as he ageth, receiueth diuerse names: as 
from a pie to a gilthead, from a gilthead to a ie? from 
a pod a jack, from a jack a pickere 1, from a 
pickerell to @ pike, and last of all to a luce.”—Har- 
rison: Descrip. Eng., bk.-Aii., ch. iii, 


4, The pericarp or seed-vessel of a plant; a 
husk ; a covering of the seed of plants. 

5, The straight channel or groove in the 
body of certain forms of augers and boring- 
bits. 

* 6. The blade of a cricket-bat. 


“The regulation size of the bat is thirty-eight inches 
in length, of which twenty-one inches are taken up by 
the pod, or, according to the more modern term, the 
blade.”"—Aoutledge - Handbook of Cricket, p. 11. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Bot.: The seed-vessel of 2 Crucifer, a 
silique or silicule. Popularly used for @ 
legume, as a pea-pod. 

2. Veg. Pathol. : [Pocket, s., II. 5). 

pod-auger, s. An auger formed with a 
straight channel or groove. 


pod-bit, s. A boring-tool adapted to be 
used in a brace. It has a semi-cylindrical 
form, a hollow barrel, and at its end is a 
eae which projects in advance of the 
and. 


pod-fern, s. 

Bot.: The genus Ellobocarpus. Named 
from the pod-like divisions of the fronds on 
which the sori are placed. 


pod-lover, s. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Dianthecia 
capsophila, 

pod-pepper, s. 

Bot. & Pharm. : (Capsicum, s., II. 


pod, v.i. [Pop, s.] 
. To swell and assume the appearance of @ 
pod. 
2. To produce pods. 
3. To gather pods or pulse. 


pod’-a-gra, *pod-a-ger, * pod-a-gre, s. 
(Pref. pod-, and Gr. aypa (agra) = a seizure.) 
Gout in the foot. 


*pod’-a-gral, a. 


Podagric. 


* pd-dag’-ric, * po-dig’-ric-al, a. [Lat. 
podagricus, from Gr. rodeypixds (podagrikos), 
from roddypa (podugra) = gout.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the gout; gouty; 
caused by gout. 


“Could I ease you of agrical pain,”—Howell : 
Letters, bk. iv., let 43. Lens a a 


2. Afflicted with or suffering from the gout. 


“A loadstone, held in the hand of one that is podag- 
rical, doth either eure or give great ease in the gout.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


* pdd’-a-grotis, a. [Eng., &c. podagr(a); 
-ous.] Podagric. 


[Eng. podagr(a); -al.] 


pod-a-lyr’-i-a, s. [Lat. Podalirius, Poda- 
lyrus = a son of Hsculapius. ] 
Bot. : The typical genus of Podalyries (q.v. 
It consists of Cape shrubs. Trloai tart 


pod-a-_lyr-i-e’-2, s. pl. [Mod Lat. poda- 
lyri(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Papilionacee, having the 
filaments free, the legume continuous, the 
leaves simple or palmately compound. Sub- 
tribes Eupodalyriexz, Pultenex, and Mirbeliex. 


+ po-dar’-gi-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. podar. 
g(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ornith.: Frog-mouths ; a family of Picarian 
Birds, closely allied to the Caprimulgide (in 
which they are now generally merged), but 
having for the most part thicker bills, and 
seeking their food on the ground instead of 
taking it on the wing. They abound in the 
Australian region, one genus extending over 
a large part of the Oriental region. Genera: 
Podargus, Batrachostomus, and Agotheles. 


po-dar’-giis, s. [Gr. ré3apyos (podargos) = 
aaa oe pref. pod-, and apyos (argos) = 
swift. 


Ornith.: A genus of Caprimulgide, or the 


Saye Se PS i ea rs ae SS a SS a 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fal, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ctib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, ce = 6: ey =a; qu= kw. 


pdd-ax-Sn, s. 


pd-dé-ti-iim (tas sh), s. 


pid'-i-gs 


pod-i-gil 


typical eau of the P de (q.v.), with 
ten species, from Australia, Tasmania, and the 
Papuan Islands. Podargus strigoides, is the 
Tawny-shouldered Podargus, called by the 
colonists ‘‘ More-pork,” from its peculiar cry, 


pod-Aax-in’-8-4, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. podaz(on); 


masc. pl. adj. suff. -inei.] 


Bot.: A sub-order of Gasteromycetous 
Fungi. There is a solid column in the centre 
of the sporangium. 


{Pref. pod-, and Gr. dtov 
(avon) = an axle.] 
Bot. ; The typical genus of Podaxinei (q.v.). 


pod-ax-d'-ni-a, s. pl. (Mod. Lat.] [Popaxon.] 


Zool. : A phylum of Invertebrata, including 
the Sipunculoidea, Brachiopoda, and Polyzoa. 


pod’-déd, a. [Eng. pod; -ed.} Having pods. 
* pod-dér, s. [Eng. pod; -er.] 


1, One who collects pods or pulse. 


2. A kind of weed winding about hemp, &e. 
{Hollyband.) 


* pode, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A tadpole. 
po-dés’-ta, s. 
potestas 


{Ital. = a governor, from Lat, 
= power.] 

*1, The title of certain officials sent by 
Frederick f. in the twelfth century to govern 
the principal cities of Lombardy. 

*2. A chief magistrate of the Italian re- 
pnblies of the middle ages, generally elected 
annually, and entrusted with all but absolute 
power. 

3. An inferior municipal judge in some 
cities of Italy. 


* pd-ds‘-tate, s. [Ital.] [Popesta.] A chief, 


oT 4 ‘ wr 
Puttonbatn Bing. Poona tick xxv. 
[Dimin. (7) from 
Gr. wovs (pous), genit. wodds (podos) = a foot.] 

Bot.: The stalk-like elongations of the 
thallus which support the fructification in 
Cenomyce, a genus of Lichens. 


podse, s. [Cf Ger patsche.} A puddle, a 
plash. 


pods-¥, a. [Eng. pod, s.; -y.] Short and 


stout ; dumpy, fat. 
in gerd jie eS not shown so fat 
-i-ea,s. [Lat., fem. sing. of podicus = 
pertaining to a foot.) 

Ornith.: A genus of Heliornithinez, with 
four species, m the Ethiopian region, ex- 
cluding Madagascar. The feet are lobed, as in 
the Coots, but the bill is long and compressed. 


3. oom considers this a 
hybrid’ word. It is write ar — podi- 
cipes: Lat. podezx, genit. icis = the anus, 
liste aiiet, (G , in Journ. fiir Orniti., 
1854, p. 430. Note.). 

1. Ornith. : Grebe (q.v.) ; the type-genus of 
the mots Podicipedide, formerly made a 
genus of Colymbidw. The species are numer- 
ous and cosmopolitan. 

2. Paleont, : Occurs in the Pleistocene. 


‘liim, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Lat. podium = a height (?).] 
Bot. : A very short podetium. 


is); Lat. fem. pl. adj, 


-j-ei- i \o Mod. Lat. i- 
pdd-t-of-péd-i-dm, 5. i. | pod 


ceps, genit. 
suff. Kice.} 
Ornith. : Grebes ; a family of Tliger’s Pygo- 
es (q.v.), with two rad Podiceps 
Pratt.) and Oentropelma * later & Salvin). 
Some authorities add a third, Podilymbus, 
with two species, from North and South 
America; but they are more generally in- 
eluded in Podiceps. The family may be easily 
distinguished from all other water-birds by 
their very short body, flattened tarsi, and 
toes furnished with broad lobes of skin. 


+ pdd-i-_lym’-biis, s. [Mod. Lut. podi(ceps), 


and (co)lymbus.] [PoDIcIPEDID.] 


pdd-i-so'-ma, s. [Pref. Legs ;¢ connect., and 


Gr. cpa (soma) = the body. 

Bot.: A genus of Puccinei, parasitic upon 
species of Juniper, which they kill. Galls 
formed by Podisonta macropus on Ju 
virginiana are called in America Cedar-apples. 


DOil, bd} ; POUt, jowl1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; 


podaxinei—podura 


po'-di-iim, s. [Lat.] 
Arch. : A low wall, generally with a plinth 
and cornice, placed in front of a building. A 
projecting basement 
round the interior of 
a building, es a shelf 
or seat, and round 
the exterior for orna- } 
mental adjuncts, as 
statues, vases, &c, 
Sometimes it was 
surmounted by rails, 
and used as the base- 
ment forthe columns 
of a portico. 


pod-ley, s. [Etym. 
arr ée ‘ora 
coal-fish, (Scotch.) 


pdd-o-, pref. (Gr. 
mots (pous), genit. 
modos (podos) = a 
foot.) Belonging to, connected with, or situ- 
ated on or near the foot. 


pdd’-d-carp, s. [Popocarrvs.] 


pod -6-car’-piis, s. [Pref. podo-, and Gr. 
xapros (karpos) = a fruit.] 

1, Bot. : het ien? £1 & genus of Taxacee, gen- 
erally with succulent leaves and fruit, the 
latter borne upon a stalk. Podocarpus 
Totarra, a New Zealand, and P. cupressina, a 
Javanese tree, yield excellent timber, that of 
P. bracteata and P. latifolia, of Burmah, &c., 
is less valuable. 


2. Palg@obot. : Occurs in the Eocene. 


t pdd-d-céph’-a-loiis, a. [Pref. podo-, and 
Gr. xedaAn (kephalé) = the head.] 


ROMAN TEMPLE, NIMES. 
a. Podium, 


Bot. : Having a head of flowers on a long 


peduncle. 


P6-dd-cGs, s. (Gr. roddxns (podskis) = swift 
of foot: pref. podo-, and Gr. dvs (Gkus) = 
swift.) 

Ornith.: Desert-Chough ; a genus of Fre- 
gilinz, from the sandy wastes between Bokhara 
and Eastern Tibet. The sole species, called 
by Fischer, who founded the genus, Podoces 
panderi (named in honour of its discoverer), 
is glaucous-green above; the eyebrows are 
white, bill and claws blackish, feet greenish. 


pdd-dc-né-miis, s. ([Pref. podo-, and Gr. 
Kunis (knémis) = a greave.] 

Zool.; Large-greaved Tortoise, a genus of 
Emydes, sub-family Chelodina, or of the 
family Chelydide. There are six species, 
ranging from the Orinoco to the La Plata. 


pod-d-cde’-ciis, s. [Pref. podo-, and Gr. 
éxxos (kokkos) = a kernel. } : 
Bot. : A genus of Palms, tribe Arecer. The 
fruits of Podococcus Barteri, a native of Western 
Africa, are eaten. 


pod —tis, s. ([Pref, podo-, and Gr. 
xiprn (kurté) = a fish-basket.] 
Zool. ; Agenus of Polycistina (q.v.). Skele- 
ton fenestrated and casque-like, tapering to a 
point at one end, open, with three marginal 
prickles at the other. 


pod-6-gyn’-i-iim, s. (Pref. podo-, and Gr. 
yor”y (guné) = a woman.) 


Bot. : A gynophore (q.v.). 
pd-dbl’-6-ZY, s. (Pref. podo-, and Gr. Adyos 


(logos) = a word, a discourse.) A treatise on 
or description of the foot. 


péd-dph-thal-ma-ta, s. pl. 
THALMIA.] 

-6ph-thal’ -mi d-éph-thal’- 

ote 8. pl. nr ates Gr. dpOaAmds 
(ophthalmos) = an eye.] 

1. Zool. : Stalk-eyed Crustaceans, a legion 
of Malacostraca ( = Thoracipoda of Wood- 
ward). The eyes are on movable foot-stalks ; 
branchie almost always present; thorax 
covered more or less completely by thoracic 
shield. There are two orders, Deexpods and 
Stomapoda (q.v.). 

2. Paleont.: From the Carboniferous on- 
ward. 


pdd-dph-thal’-mi-an, s. [Mod. Lat. pod- 

ophthalmi(a) 3 Eng. sutf. -an.) | Any indi- 
vidual of the Podophthalmia (q.v.). (Huzley; 
Anat. Invert. Anim., p. 263.) 


[Poporx- 
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pod-dph-thal’-mic, «. (PoporrHatmata.] 
Pertaining to or resembling crustaceans of 
the division Podophthalmata, 


*pod-6-phY1-1a'-¢8-m, * pod-6-phyl- 
6-90, 8. pl. [Mod. Lat. hyll(um) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew, feys ee 
Bot. : An old order, or an old tribe, of plants, 
type Podophyllum (q.v.), 


* pdd-6-phyl-1é-, «s pl. [Povoruyi- 


LACE. ] 


pod-dph’-Y1-lin, s. (Mod. Lat. podophyl- 
wm); -in.) [PopopHyLiom, 2.) 


pod-6-phyl-loiis, a, [Ponopnyiiem.] 


Entom, : Having the feet so compressed as 
to resemble leaves, 


péd-6-phyl-liim, s. [Pref. podo-, and Gr. 
pvrAdor (phullon) = a leat. } 
1. Bot.: A genus of Ranunculacee, now 
laced under 
he tribe Ac- 
teee.  Podo- 
phyllum pelta- 
tum is the 
May-apple 
(9.v-), called 
also the Wild 
Lemon. © The 
fruit is eat- 
able, but the 
leaves are poi- 
sonous and 


the whole 
lant narco- 
ic, The red 


PODOPHYLLUM 


fruits of P. 
emodi, a Himalayan herb, are eaten by the na- 
tives, but Europeans regard them as insipid. 
2. Pharm.: Podophyllin. An amorphous 
brownish-yellow resin tinged with green, ex- 
tracted from the root of Podophyllum peltatum 
by alcohol. It has an acrid bitter taste, is 
slightly soluble in water and ether, but very 
soluble in alcohcl; a safe and certain purga- 
tive, superior in activity to the resin of jalap. 


* pdd’-d-scaiph, s. [Pref. podo-, and Gr. 
oxados (skaphos)=a boat.] A kind of appara- 
tus like a small boat, attached one to each 
foot, and used to support the body ereet in 
the waiter. 


* pdd’-d-scaph-ér, s. [Eng. podoscaph ; -er.] 
One who uses podoscaphs. 


pdd-6-s0'-ma-ta, s. pl. [Pref. podo-, and Gr. 

oapara (sdmata), pl. of gaya (soma) =a body.] 

Zool.: An order of Arachnida, called by 
Huxley Pyenogonida (q.v.). 


pod’-d-spérm, * pod-d-spér -mi-iim, s. 
[Pref. podo-, and Gr. omépua (sperma)= a seed.) 
Bot. ; An umbilical cord, 


pod-6-sté-ma'-cé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. podo- 
stem(wm) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 
Bot.: Podostemads; an order of Hypo- 
gynous Exogens, alliance Rutales, Branched 
and floating herbs, resembling Liverworts or 
Scale-mosses, and destitute of stomates and 
spiral vessels. Leaves capillary, linear, and 
decurrent on the stem. Flowers inconspicu- 
ous, naked, or with an imperfect calyx, or 
with three sepals bursting through a lacerated 
spathe. Stamens one to many, distinct or 
monadelphous; ovary two- or three-celled ; 
fruit capsular; seeds numerous, minute, 
Chiefly South American. Tribes three, Hydro- 
stachyer, Lacidew, and Tristicher. Genera 
twenty, species 100. (Lindley.) 


pod -5s'-té-mad, s. [Mod. Lat. podoste- 
m(um) ; Eng. suff. -ad.) 
Bot. (Pl.): Lindley’s name for Podostemacese 
(q-¥.). 
pdd-ds’-td-ma, s. ([Pref. podo-, and Gr. 
ordua (stoma) = a month.) 
Zool, : A genus of Naked Lobose Rhizopods, 
with relatively aa pseudopods for 


motion, and others for feeding, 
pod-iir-a, s. [Pref. pod-, and Gr. odpd (oura} 
=a tail.) 3 


Zool.: The typical genus of Lubbock’s 
family Poduride (a-V.). Body cylindrical, 
segments sub-equal ; eyes eight on each side ; 
antenne short, eight jointed ; feet with only 
one claw ; caudal appendage short. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble. -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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po-diir-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. podur(a) ; 
Lat. tem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zoology : 

*1, An approximate synonym of the modern 
Collembola (q.v.). 

2. A family of the modern Collembola, 
with three genera, Achorutes, Podura, and 
Xenylla. Body cylindrical; the appendages 
of the fourth abdominal segment developed 
into a saltatory apparatus. (Lubbock.) 


po'-é (1),s. [Nativename.] An article of food 
prepared from the roots of the taro plant, Cala- 
dium esculentum, by the natives of the Sand- 
wich Islands. The root is mixed with water, 
and pounded with a pestle to the consistency 
of dough; it is then fermented, and in three 
or four days is fit for use. 


p5-é (2), s. [Native name.] (See compound.) 


poe-bird, «. 

Ornith. : Prosthemadera nove -zeelandice (or 
circinnata), cailed also Tui. It is about the 
size of a large blackbird, with dark metallic 
plumage becomiz.g black in certain lights, and 
with a bronze reflection in others. There is 4 
patch of pure white on the shoulders, and from 
each side of the neck depends a tuft of snowy, 
curly, downy feathers, bearing a distant re- 
semblance to a clergyman’s bands. These 
feathers influenced Gray in his choice of a 
generic name, and gave rise to the popular 
epithet, Parson-bird, of the early colonists. 
It is easily domesticated, and has great powers 
of mimicry. “Ib will learn to articulate sen- 
tences of several words with clearness, and to 
imitate the barking of a dog to perfection.” 
(Buller : Birds of New Zealand.) 


po-8-bro-thér-i-itim, s. [Gr. én (pod); 
root Bpe- (seen in Bopa (bora) = eatage, meat, 
and Lat. voro = to devour), and @ypiov (thé- 
rion) = a wild beast.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Camelide, from the 
Miocene of North America. 


poo-cil’-i-a, s. (Gr. rorxiAos (poikilos) = many- 
coloured. ] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Cyprinodontide, from 
tropical America. Dr. Gitinther puts the 
number of species at sixteen. 


poe-¢i-lit’-ie, a. [PorKruir1c.] 


* poe-¢gi-lop’-6-da, s. pl. [Gr. mocxidos (poiki- 
los)= varied, and ovs (pous), genit. modds 
(podos) = a foot.] 

Zool. : Cuvier’s name for the Merostomata 
(q.v.). 

po-ém, * poeme, s. [Fr. poéme, from Lat. 
poema ; Gr. roinua (poiéma)=a work... a 
poem ; 7orew (poied) = to make, to compose ; 
Ital. & Sp. poema.] [Poxt.] 

1, A metrical composition; a composition 
in verse, whether blank or rhyming. 


“* Poems, like pictures, are of different sorts.” 
oscommon : Horace; Art of Poetry. 


2. A term applied to a composition not in 
verse, but in which the language is impas- 
sioned and full of imagination: as, a prose 
poem. 


£ po-é-mat-ic, a. [Gr. mounnatexds ( poiémati- 
kos).| Pertaining or relating to poeins or 
poetry; poetical. (Coleridge.) 


*poo-nol’-d-y, s. [Penovoey.] 


po-éph’-a-ga, s. pl. [Porpnacus.] 
Zool.: In Owen’s classification a group of 
Marsupialia, embracing the Macropodide and 
Hypsiprymnus, all strictly phytophagous. 


po-éph’-a-goiis, a. [Mod. Lat. poephag(a) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -dus.] Eating or subsisting on 
grass ; belonging or pertaining tothe Poephaga. 


po-eph’-a-giis, s. [Gr. ronddyos (poephagos). 

A term applied by Ailian to the noel 2 

Zool. : A genus of Bovide, with one species, 
Poephagus (Bos) grunniens, the Yak (q.v.). 


po-éph’-il-a, s. [Gr. adn (poé)= grass, and 
drA€w (philed) = to love.] 


Ornith.: A genus of Ploceide, with six 
species, from Australia, 


po’-E-s¥, * po-e-sie, s. (Fr. podste, from 
Lat. poesin, accus. of poésis= poetry, from 
Gr, moinows (poiésis) =a making, poetic fac- 
ulty, a poem; roréw (poied) = to make, to 
compose ; Ital. & Sp. poesia.] [Port, Posy.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 


poduridze—pogostemon 


1, The art of writing poetry; poetical skill 
or faculty. 


“ Poesy is his [the Poet's] skill or craft of making ; 
the very fiction FES ere Ber Jonson: Discoveries. ‘ 


*92. Poetry, poems; metrical compositions. 

“ Simonides said that picture was a dumb poesie, and 

poesie a speaking picture."—Hotland - Plutarch, p. 805. 

* 3. A posy; a short conceit or motto en- 
graved on a ring, &c. 


po'-ét, *po-ete, s. [Fr. poéte, from Lat. 
poeta; Gr. mountys (poietés) =a maker... & 
poet ; movéw (poied) = to make; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. poeta. The true English word for poet is 
maker, which exactly corresponds with the 

Greek.] [MAKER.] 
*1, A maker, aninventor. [Maxegr, s., 2.] 


2. The author or writer of a poem or metri- 
cal composition. 

“They that make verses, expressynge therby none 
other lernynge, but the crafte of versifienge, be not of 
auncient writers named poetes, but only called versi- 
fiers.”"—Sir 7. Elyot: The Governovr, bk. i., ch. xiii, 

3. One who is skilled in poetry ; one who is 
endowed with poetical faculties or talents ; 
one possessing high imaginative powers. 

“If Pope be nota poet, where is poetry to be found?” 

—Johnson : Life of Pope. 

poet-laureate, s. 

* 1, Eng. Univ.: One who has received an 
honourable degree for grammar, including 
poetry and rhetoric ; so called from his being 
crowned with laurel. 

2. An officer of the king’s household whose 
duty was to compose an ode every year for 
the sovereign’s birthday, or for a great na- 
tional victory, &c. This duty is not now 
required of the holder of the office, which is 
now a sinecure, 

4] Among the most celebrated of the poet- 
laureates were Edmund Spenser (1590-1599), 
Ben Jonson (1619-1637), John Dryden (1670- 
1700), Robert Southey (1813-1843), William 
Wordsworth (1848-1851). Alfred Tennyson, 
the present poet-laureate (1851), was created a 
baron in 1884. 


* poet-musician, s. An epithet applied 
to the bard and lyrist, as combining the pro- 
fessions of poetry and music. 


* poet-sucker, s._ An immature or inex- 
perienced poet. (Len Jonson.) 


poet’s cassia, s. 
Bot. : The genus Osyris. 


t pd-€-tas'-tér, s. [O. Fr. poétastre.] An 
inferior poet; a pitiful rhymer. 


“ Pedant poetasters of this age, 
Loose humours vent.” 
Beaumont : To the Memory of Sir John Beaumont. 


* po’-8-tas-try, s. [Eng. poetaster ; -y.] The 
works or writings of a poetaster; pitiful 
rhyming. 


po'-ét-éss, s. [Eng. poet ; -ess.] A female poet. 
“The famous poetess Corinna five times had the 
advantage of Pindarus,”—WNorth: Plutarch, pt. ii., p. 25. 


po-ét’-ic, po-ét'-Ic-al, a. [Fr. poétique ; Lat. 
poeticus ; Gr. mountiKds (poietikos), from tovéw 
(poied) = to make; Ital. & Sp. poetico.] 
1. Of or pertaining to, or suitable for, poe- 
try: as, poetic genius. 
2. Expressed in poetry ; in metrical form : 
as, a poetical composition. 
_3. Possessing or characterized by the quali- 
ties or beauties of poetry ; containing poetical 
ideas or imagery. 


poetic-license, s. The liberty or license 
allowed to a poet in matters of fact or lan- 
guage, for the purpose of producing a desired 
effect or result. 


po-ét’-ic-al, a. [Porrtc.] 


poetical-justice, s. The distribution 
of rewards and punishments such as is pic- 
tured in poems and works of fiction, but 
seldom found in real life. 


“ The talk was about poetical-justice and the unities 
of place and time."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


po-ét’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. poetical; -ly.] 
In a poetical manner; by the means or aid of 
poetry ; like a poet. 


* p0-ét’-ies, s. [(Porric.] The doctrine of 
poetry ; that branch of criticism which deals 
with the nature and laws of poetry. 


* po-6t-i-_cule, s. (Eng. poetic; -ule.]) A 


a ta (Swinburne : Under the Microscope, 


* po-t-ize, v.71. 


[Fr. poétiser, from poete= 6 
poet ; Lat. poetor; Gr. rourigw (poiétizd).] Ta 
write as a poet ; tu compose verses. 

“They very eae uery, could paint, 


And neatl:; etise. 
Nand : Muses Elysium, Nymph. 2. 


* po'-ét-_réss, s. [Lat. poetrix.] A female poet; 


@ poetess. 


po-é-try, *po-e-trie, *po-e-trye, 6 


*po'-6t-ship, s. 


pogge, s. 


(O. Fr. poéterie.] [POET.] 

1. That one of the fine arts which has for it! 
object the creation of intellectual pleasure by 
the use ef imaginative and passionate language, 
which is generally, though not necessarily, 
formed in regular measure; the art of pro: 
ducing illusions of the imagination by means 
of language. 


“But about the originall of poemes and poetrte, 
there is a great question among authors.”—P. Holland: 


Plinie, bk. vii., ch. lvi 

2. Poetical, imaginative, or passionate 
language or compositions, whether expressed 
rhythmically or in prose. Thus, many parts 
of the prose translation of the Bible are genuine 
poetry. Inits widest sense, poetry may be de- 
fined as un&d which is the product of the 
imaginative powers and fancy, and whicb 
appeals to these powers in others. 

3. Metrical compositions, verse, poems. 

“She taketh most delight 
In musick, instruments, and poetry.” 
Shakesp. ; Taming of the Shrew, 1. 1. 

q The ancient Hindoo Vedas consists in large 
measures of rhythmical hymns. Hindoo poetry 
reached its highest development in the epics of 
the Ramayan and the Mahabharat. Specimens 
of that of the Hebrews, made conspicuous to 
the English reader by being printed in separate 
lines in the R.V., are found in Gen. iv. 23-24, ix, 
25-27, xxvii. 39, 40, xlix. 2-27, and Exodus xv. 
1-18, 21. Itreached its highest development in 
the books of Job and of Psalms. The poetry of 
the Greeks began with Homer and Hesiod, and 
continued till about B.c. 500. The chief poets 
of Rome came late upon the scene, Virgil being 
born B.c. 70, and Horace B.c. 65. Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the father of English poetry, died 
A.D. Oct. 25, 1400; John Barbour, author of 
the ‘‘Bruce” (1373), was the first Scottish 
poet. Of the English poets of high genius 
were Chaucer in the fourteenth, Shakespeare 
and Spenser in the sixteenth century, Milton 
and Dryden in the seventeenth, Pope and 
Cowper in the sighteenth, Byron, &c., in the 
nineteenth. Of Scottish poets, Burns in the 
eighteenth century. 


(Eng. poet; -ship.] The 
state, condition, or individuality of a poet. : 
[Etym. doubtful.] 


Zool. : The Armed Bull-head. [BuLLHEAD.] 


pog-gy, s. [Porey:] 


*pogh, * poghe, s. 
po-gon, s. 


po-go'-ni-a, s. 


[PoxE.] A bag, a poke, 


(Gr.] 
Bot.: A beard. [BEARD (2), s., III.] 
(Gr. moywor (pogdn) = the 
beard. Named from the fringed tip of the 
flowers.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Pogonide (q.v.). 
Terrestrial orchids. From fifteen to twenty 
are known, from America and Asia, 


po-go-ni-as, s. (Gr. mwywvias (pogdnias) = 


bearded, ] 


~ Iehthy.: A genus of Scienide (q.v.), with 
a single species, Pogonias chromis, the Drum, 
from the western parts of the Atlantic. Snout 
convex, upper jaw overlapping lower; man- 
dible with numerous small barbels; large 
molar teeth on pharyngeal bones. 


po-gidn’-i-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pogon(ia) s 


ps-go'-nite, s. 


Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot.: A family of Orchids, tribe Arethusez. 
(Gr. mwywvias (pdgdnias) = 
comet; suff. -ite (Petrols-] ah , 
Petrol. : Hatiy’s name for Pele’s Hair (q.v.). 


po-g6-stém/-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pogo- 


stem(on); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Bot. : A family of Menthez. 


p0-g6-sté'-mdn, s. [Gr. mbywr (pogdn) = a 


beard, and error (stémon) =a stamen.]} 

Bot.: The typical genus of the family of 
Pogostemide. Pogostemon Patchouli grows in 
East Bengal, Burmah, and the Malay Penin- 
sula, [PATCHOULI.] 


sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. s%, ce = 6: ey =a: qu = kw. 


poh, *pogh, inierj. 


exclamation of contempt, 


pol, s. [Por (1).] 


’-eil-t Gr. é MS rgscan = - 
bo Rana oy i (wins i orl irr aa 
Min. : The same as Borntre (q.v.). 


poi-cil-6-py-ri-tés, s. [Gr. moexidos (poi- 
kilos) = many-coloured, and En ites ; Ger, 
vote : , g. pyrites 
Min,: The same as Bornire (q.V.). 


poig-nan-¢¥ (gsilent), s. [Eng. poignant; -cy.] 
1, The quality or state of being poignant or 
stimulating to the palate; piquant, sharp, 

pungent. 
2. Point, sharpness, keenne: as 3 
power of irritating and cutting. woh ai 
“Se it is with wit, which generally succeeds more 


from veing happily addressed, than its native 
poignuncy. Goldsmith : The Bee, No.1. (Introd.) 


_3, Saarpness or painfulness to the feelings ; 
bitternss : as, the poignancy of grief. 


poig-nant (g silent), *poi-nant, * pug- 
naunt, a. [Fr. poignant, pr. par. of poindre 
=to prick ; Lat. pungo. Poignant and pungent 
are thus doublets. } 
*1. Sharp, cutting. 
*2. Sharp or stimulating to the palate ; 
pungent, piquant. 
ot theme. sharp, keen, irritating, cutting, 
fe 


pe eS ee a 
4, Sharp, bitter, painful. 
LthimtanmintianL. 
poig-nant-ly (g silent), adv. [Eng. poignant ; 
-ly.) Ina poignant manner ; hares. bitterly, 
keenly, piercingly. 


* poigni *poygni 
A eriethend. eee me et 


oi-ki-lit’-i Gr. roixidos (poikilos) = 
Pinay colour, and sa “iie} (ee the nde 
pound. 


poikilitic-group or formation, s. 

Geol.: A name proposed by Messrs. Cony- 
beare and Buckland for the New Red Sand- 
stone strata between the Carboniferous rocks 
and the Lias, from their exhibiting spots and 
streaks of light blue, green, and buff-colour 
onared base. [Permian, Tr1as.] 


poi-ki-16-plei’- s. [Gr. rorxidos (poi- 
oe and mAevpdév (plewron) 
=s J 
Paleont. : A genus of Dinosauria (Nicholson), 
Crocodilia (Etheridge), from the Wealden. 

* poi-na-do, * poi-na-doe, * poy- ¥ 
8 [PONIARD, 3.] 
oin-ci-a’-na,s. [Named after M. de Poinci, 

aa pred 3 3 of the Antilles, and a great 
patron of botany.) 

Bot.: A genus of Sony, closely 
akin to Cvwsalpinia itself, but with the 
calyx valvate in the bud. Poinciana elata, a 
tree growing in the forests of southern and 
western India, yields a gum. Its wood is 
well suited for cabinet-work. P. regia, a 
moderate-sized tree, introduced into India 
from Madagascar, is common near Calcutta 
in gardens and at roadsides. P. pulcherrima is 
now made Cesalpinia pulcherrima, Its roots 
are tonic. [BARBADOES FLOWER-FENCE.] 
oind, * d, vt. [A.3, n = to 

fe ; an =an enclosure.] [PouNpD (2), s.] 

1. To shut up or confine in a pound or pen ; 
to pound. 

2. To distrain ; to seize and sell the goods 
of a debtor under a warrant. 

ks Is D; 

Se eer lee ot ate 
ealled.”—Scott: Antiquary, ch. xli. 
*3. To seize in warfare. 


pein s. [Pornp, v.] That which is seized or 
ees booty 
d’-a-ble, a. (Eng. poind ; -able.] Capable 
of being distrained ; liable to be distrained. 


oind’-ér, s. [Eng. poind; -er.] One who 
Cacao ; the keeper of a pound ; a pinder or 
pinner. 
is beasts in the 
peeanes See teteren ee 


OOH, 


bOI, b6P; PAVE, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, 
tian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, 


poh—point 


{Icel. pi = pron) An being fs pwan), * poyne, s. [Fr. poing = 


1, A glove. 


2. Her.: The fist; the hand closed, as dis- 
tinguished from appaumé. 


* poin-sét’-ti-a, s. (Named after M. Poin- 
sette, who in 1828 discovered the plant in 
Mexico.] 

Bot. : A genus of Euphorbiacew, now merged 
in Euphorbia itself. Poinsettia pulcherrima is 
a highly ornamental stove-plant, with rose- 
like whorls of bracts, 


point, *poinct, *poynt, s. [Fr. point, 
pointe (O. Fr. Sith from Lat. punctum =a 
point ; orig. the aext. sing. of pwnctus, pa. par. 
of pungo = to prick; Sp. & Ital. punta, punto ; 
Port. ponta, ponto.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, A mark made by the end of anything 
sharp, as of a pin, a needle, &c. 

2. A mark of punctuation; a stop; a 
character used to mark the divisions of 
sentences, or the pauses to be observed in 
reading orspeaking. [CoLon, Comma, PERIOD.] 

“Commas and points they set exactly right.” 
Pope: Prol. to Satires, 261, 

3. An indefinitely small space; an indivisi- 
ble part of space. 

*4, A small space of ground, 


5, A particular place or spot to which any- 
thing is directed. 


*6. An indivisible part of time ; a moment. 

7. The place or position near, next, or close 
to; the verge, the brink. 

“ Behold, I am at the point to die."—Genesis xxv. 82. 

8 The exact or critical moment. 


“ Even to the point of her death.” 
Shakesp.: Alls Well that Ends Well, iv. 3. 


9, The exact place: as, He resumed at the 
point at which he had left off. 

10. A single position ; a single assertion ; a 
single part of a complicated question, or ofa 
subject as a whole. 

“They will hardly prove his point."—Arbuthnot: On 


11. A single subject or matter; an item, a 
detail, a particular. 
“The Reactionaries were, of course, the strongest in 
point of numbers.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 17, 1885. 
*12, A state, condition, or predicament. 
“ The state of Normandy stands on a tickle o 
Shakesp. ; 2 He 


fenry VI, i. 1. 

13. Degree, stage, state. 

14. The sharp end of an instrument; that 
which pricks or punctures: as, the point of a 
pin, ofa needle, a dagger, &c. 

16. Anything which ta- 
pers to a sharp, well-defined 
end, as a promontory. 

*16, A lace, string, &c., 
with a tag (called an eyelet, 
aglet, or aiguillet), used for 
fastening articles of dress, 
especially the hose to the 
jacket or doublet. Fashion- 
able in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, 

“ Their ints being broken, 

Shakesp.< 


down fell their hose,”"—* 
1 Henry [V., ii. 4. 


*17.. The pommel of a 
saddle. 

“ Put a few flocks in the point.” 

—Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV, li. 1. 

18. Lace worked by the 
needle, as point d’Alengon, 

int daiguille; also applied to lace worked 
y bobbins, and even to a cheaper imitation 

fabric made by machinery. 

19. A lively turn of thought or expression 
which strikes with force or agreeable surprise ; 
a sentence terminated with some remarkable 
turn of thought or expression; the sting or 
pith of an epigram ; hence, force, expression. 

“ Times corrupt, and nature ill inclin'd, 
Produe'd the point that left a sting behind.” 
Pope : Satires, v. 252. 

20. The especial features in a part which 
an actor has to bring out prominently. 

“A running fire of subdued ‘h’shs’ kept down the 
tendency to applaud the principal points."—Leferee, 
April 4, 1888. 

21. That which arrests attention; a salient 
trait of character; a characteristic, a pecu- 
liarity ; a mark of quality or character. 

% pon of my strong points is modesty.”—Field, April 


With eyelets, draw- 

ing together «# 
slashed sleeve, 
(From Planché's 
Dict.) 
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* 22. The act of aiming or striking. 
“What lord, fal ‘a 
Pe ME aka. ? 3 Howey Vin i. 

23. The action of a pointer in thrusting his 
tail straight out when he scents game, 
(Dickens ; Pickwick, ch. xix.) 

24, The particular thing aimed at or desired; 
aim, purpose, object. 


25. The main question; the precise thing, 
subject, or particular to be considered ; the 
essence, 

“Here lies the potnt.”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., tl. & 

* 26. A punctilio; nice respect ; niceties, 

“Thi es. : 

ance ah ten ek ce a) 

27. A mark to denote the degree of success 
or progress one has reached in trials of skill, 
excellence, games, &c.; as, He won by five 
points, [II, 22.] 

*28. A signal given by a blast of a trumpet; 
hence, a note, a tune. 

“A loud trumpet and a point of war.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry IV, tv. 

*29. A command, a direction. 

“ Aufidius obeys his points, as if he were his officer.” 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 6 

*30. A deed, a feat, an exploit. 

“A poynt of armys undyrtake.” 
Torrent of Portugal, p. 36. 

* 31. One of the squares on a chess-board. 

“The chekir or the chesse hath viij poyntes in eche 


e."—Gesta Romanorum, p. 71. 

32. The same as PornTeR, I, 2, (American 
Comm. Slang.) 

IL. Technically: 

1, Astron.: A certain imaginary spot in 
the heavens, generally at the intersection of 
two or more great circles, conventionally 
agreed by as a convenient one whence to 
measure distances. There are the equinoctial 
points, the solstitial points, &c, 

2. Bookbind.: A register mark made by the 
printer in placing his sheets on the tympan 
and forming a guide to the folder, 

3. Oricket and Baseball : 

(1) In cricket, a fielder stationed close to and 
facing the batsman; he is supported by the 
cover-point, Also, the place occupied by such 
fielder. 

(2) Pl.: In baseball, the positions occupied 
by the pitcher and the catcher. 


4, Engrav.: An etching-needle. 

5. Fort.: The junction of certain lines of 
defence: as, the point of the bastion, the 
salient angle formed by its meeting faces ; 
the point of intersection of the curtain and 
the flank; the point at the shoulder of the 
bastion, &c. 

6. Geom. : A point is that which has ‘‘neither 
parts nor magnitude” (£uelid), but only posi- 
tion. The extremities of a limited line are 
points; that which separates two adjacent 
parts of a line is a point. 

7. Glass-cutting: A fragment of diamond 
containing a natural angle adapted for glass- 
cutters’ use. 

8. Harness: A short strap stitched to a 
wide one for the purpose of attaching the 
latter to another strap by a buckle. The end 
of any strap that is provided with holes for 
the buckle-tongue. 


9. Heraldry: AenEd: + @ 
(1) One of the several parts D 
denoting the local positions 
on the escutcheon of any E 
figure or charges. The prin- 
cipal points are ; GP's 
A. Dexter chief; 8. Middle chief; 
c. Sinister chief; p. Honour H 
point; . Centre or fesse point; 
¥F. Navel or nombril point; a, 
Dexter base; m Middle base ; POINTS. 


J. Sinister base. 

(2) A small part of the base of a shield 
variously marked off. Point in point is when 
it much resembles the pile. 

10, Knitting-mach. : Beardless needles ; alsc 
known as shifters (q.v.). 

11. Lacrosse: The first man out from goal; 
cover-point stands in front of him. 

12. Mach.: Position in relation to power or 
accessory portions: as, the dead point of a 
crank ; the fixed point on which a body moves. 

13. Masonry: 

(1) The stone-mason’s punch, used to reduce 
the face of the stone, leaving it in narrow ridges, 
which are dressed down by the inch tool. 

(2) A pointed chisel for niggling ashlar. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 


-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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14. Math.: A dot placed before a decimal 
fraction. 

15. Music; The same as Dor (q.v.). 

16. Nautical & Navigation : 

(1) One of the thirty-two points of division 
of the card in the mariner’s compass. The 
angular space between two consecutive points 
is 11°15’, and each space is sub-divided into 
half and quarter points. [CARDINAL POINTS.] 

“The ship broke off two points as before.”—Marryat : 

Peter Simple, ch. xv. 

(2) A flat piece of braided cordage attached 
to the reef-band of a sail to tie up a reef. 

17. Perspective: A certain pole or place with 
regard to the perspective plane: as 

(1) Point of sight: The point whence the 
picture is viewed, the principal vanishing 
point, because all horizontal rays that are 

arallel to the middle visual ray will’ vanish 
in that point. The point at which, if the eye 
be placed, the picture will represent the same 
appearance as the object itself wonld were the 
es remoyed. ‘This is sometimes called 

he point of view. 

@) Objective point: A point on a geometri- 
cal plane whose representation is required on 
the perspeetive plane. 

(3) Vanishing point: The point to which all 
parallel lines in the same plane tend in the 
representation. , 

18, Physics: A line of demarcation or limit: 
as, the boiling point of a liquid, the melting 
point of a solid. Said also of instruments ; as, 
the freezing point of a thermometer, &c. 

19, Ploughs : The extreme forward end of the 
share as distinguished from the wing. 

20. Print.: One of the pins placed on the 
tyimpan of a press or feed-board of a machine 
to perforate the sheet at the time of the first 
printing, to secure a register when the sheet 
is turned. 

21. Rail.-eng. (Pl.): The switch or movable 
guide-rails at junctions or stations. 

“ After the signal was lowered, the points could not 

be altered.”—Rapier: Railway Signals, p. 24. 

22. Wiist (Pl.): The wagering or winning 

periods of the game. 


GY 1. At all points: In every particular ; 
completely, perfectly. 
“* My Lord Aumerle, is Harry Hereford arm’d?’ 
* Yea, at all points, and longs to enter in.’” 
Shakesp.: Richard I1., i. 3, 


*2, At point: 
(1) On the point, about. 


“You are at point to lose your liberties.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iii. 1. 


(2) Completely, at all points. 
“Armed at point exactly ; cap-a-pie.” 
Shakesp. - Hamlet, i, 2. 


* 3. In good point: In good case or condition. 
(Cf. Exponrornt. ] 
* 4, To point: To the smallest point, exactly. 


“Hast thou performed to point the tempest?” 
4 : Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 
5. Acting point: 


Phys. : The exact point at which an impulse 
is given. 

6. Physical point: The smallest or least 
sensible object of sight. 

7. Point of contact : (Contact, s., III. 5]. 

8. Point of contrary plexure, Point of inflec- 
tion: [lerLection, 4]. 

9. Point of dispersion : 

Optics: That point at which the rays begin 
te diverge; commonly called the virtual focus. 

10. Point of horse : 

Min. : The spot where a vein, as of ore, is 
divided by a mass of rock into branches, 

11. Point of incidence: 

Optics: That point upon the surface of a 
medium upon which a ray of light falls. 

ont of intersection: (INTERSECTION, 
2) “2 

13. Point of reflection : 

Optics: The point from which a ray is re- 
flected. 

14, Point of refraction: 

Optics: That point in the refracting surface 
where the refraction takes place. 

15. Point of support: The collected areas on 
the plane of the walls, columns, &., on which 
an edifice rests, or by which it is supported. 

16. Vowel points: 

Heb. Gram. : Points or marks placed above 
or below the consonants, and representing 


point—pointedly 


the vocal sounds or vowels which should 
precede or follow the consonants. 


*17. To come to points : To fight with swords. 


point-blank, «., adv.; & s. [From an 
arrow aimed directly at the white mark or 
blank in the centre of the target.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Gun. : Aimed directly or straight; in a 
horizontal line. In point-blank shooting, the 
object is so close that the ball is supposed to 
move in a horizontal line. 

2, Fig.: Direct, plain; explicit, express: 
as, a point-blank denial 

B. As adverb: 

1. Gun. : In a horizontal line, 


“ Point-blank over-against the mouth of the piece.” 
—Brewer : Lingua, iv. 1. 


2. Fig.: Directly, plainly; explicitly, ex- 
pressly. 

C. As substantive: 

1. The white mark or blank ona target at 
which an arrow, bullet, &c. is aimed. 

2. The point in which the line of sight in- 
tersects the trajectory of a projectile. 


point dappui, s._ [Fr. = point of sup- 
port.] 


Mil.: Point of support, basis; a fixed point 
on which troops form, and on which opera- 
tions are based. 


* point de vise, * point-device, a. & 
adv. [A shortened form of at point device = 
exactly, from O. Fr. a point devis = to the very 
point imagined.] 

A. As adj.: Precise, nice, finical. 

B. As adv. : To a nicety, exactly. 

“Thus for the nuptial hour, all fitted point-device,” 

Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 25. 
point d’orgue, s. [ORGAN-POINT.] 


point-hole, s. 
Print.: A hole made in a sheet of paper by 
a register pin, or by points on the tympan. 


point-lace, s. [Pornt, s., I. 18.] 


point-paper, s. Pricked paper for 
making, copying, or transferring designs. 


point-system, s, A system of gauging 
type-bodies now in vogue in this country. A 
point equals .0138-inch, Old designations, as 
nonpareil (now 6-point), pica (now 12-point), 
are practically in disuse. 

point-tool, s. <A tool ground off to a 


sharp point at the midwidth of the end of the 
blade. 


/ 
point (1), v.t.&4. [Pornt, a) 


A, Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, To give a point to; to sharpen; to cut, 
grind, or forge to a point: as, To point a 
pencil, to point a pin. 

2. Hence jig., to give point, force, or ex- 
pression to ; to add to the force or point of. 


“To point a moral and adorn a tale.” 
Johnson: Vanity of Human Wishes, 221. 


3. To direct at or towards an object ; to aim. 


“The warriors’ swords 
Were pointed up to heaven.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, iv. 2. 


* 4, To direct the eye, notice, or attention of. 
5. To show or indicate, as by pointing with 
the finger. (Followed by out.) 


‘From the great sea, you shall poimt out for you 
mount Hor.”—Numbers xxxiv. 7. ap wg 


6. To ‘indicate by any means; to draw 
attention to. 


“The anxiety with regard to the balance of power is 
cE Dressly pointed outto us.’—Hume : Essays, pt. ii, 
ess. 7. 


7. To indicate the purpose or point of. 

_8. To mark with signs or characters to dis- 
tinguish the members of a sentence, and indi- 
cate the pauses ; to punctuate, 

9. To mark (as Hebrew) with vowel-points. 
[Pornt, s., J 16.] 

IL. Brickwork: To fill the joints of, as of 
masonry, brickwork, &c., with mortar pressed 
in with the point of the trowel. [PENCILLED.] 

B. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: ! 


1, To direct the finger or other object at or 
towards any object for the purpose of desig- 
nating or drawing attention to it, (Generally 
followed by at.) 


2. To indicate by any means; to show dis- 
tinctly. 
“The dial points at five. 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, Vv. 
8. To indicate the presence of game, vy 
pointing the nose in its direction, as a sport- 
ing dog does. 
“Now the warm scent assures the covey ner, rs 
He treads with caution, and he points with fear.” 
Gay. Rural Sports, a. 


4, To mark or distinguish with points. 

II. Surg. : To come to a point or head. 
(Said of an abscess when it approaches the 
surface and is about to burst.) 

{ 1. To point a rope: 

Naut.: To prepare the end of it, so that it 
may reeve through a block, and not unlay ; a 
few yarns are taken out of it, and a mat worked 
over it by its own yarn. 

2. To point a sail: 

Nautical : 

(1) To brace it so as to bring it end on to 
the wind. 

(2) To affix points through the eyelet-holes 
of the reefs. 


* point (2), * poynt, v.t. [A shortened form 
of appoint (q.v.).] To appoint, to designate, 
to fix, to arrange. 

“Go! bid the banns and point the bridal day.” 
Bp. Hall; Satires, v. 1. 

* pdint’-a-ble, a. [Eng. point; -able.] Cap- 
able of being pointed out. 


“God’s Church was not pointable; and therefore 
cried hee out that hee was left alone."—fox-: Murtyrs, 
Dp. 1,473. 


point’-al,* poinct-ell,* point-el,* poynt- 
al, * poynt-el, * poynt-elle, s. [V0. Fr. 
pointille =a prick, a prickle; Fr. pointal =an 
upright wooden prop.] 
*JT. Ordinary Language : 
1. A pointed instrument used for writing = 
a stylus. 
“Than asked thaim sir Zachari 
Tablis and a pointel tite.” Cursor Mundi, 687. 
2. A weapon of war, resembling a javelin oF 
short sword. 
“With poyntalis or with stokkis Sabellyne.” 
G. Douglas: dAneados, p. 231, 1. 58. 
8. The pointed instrument with which 2 
harp is played ; a quill. 
Aaja sew with bebislienise mapriciorlat act 
G. Douglas: dneados, p. 187, 1. 88. 
4, The pistil of a plant, or anything re- 
sembling it ; the balancer of an insect. (Der- 
ham: Physico-Theology, bk. viii., ch. iv.) 


IL. Technically: 
1. Carp.: A king-post (q.v.). 


2. Mason. : A pavement of diamond-shaped 
slabs. 


gretes * poynt-ed, pa. par. & a. [PoInr 
1), v. 
A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I. Lit.: Having a point; coming or tapere 
ing to a point; sharp, peaked. 
“* Memories haunt thy pointed gables.” 
, - Longfellow: Nuremberg. 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. Aimed at, or expressly referring to some 
parcnit person or thing: as, a pointed re- 
mark. * 


2. Epigrammatical ; full of conceits ; witty. 

“Tf his humour is not v. inted, he is, 
events, always cheerful and. pep NR Wain eb 
@um, Nov. 1, 1884. 

peinted-arch, s. 

Arch. : An arch struck from two centres 
and meeting above, forming a lancet shape. 
It is a feature of post-Norman Gothic. 


pointed-styles, s. pl. 
_ Arch. : The divisions of Gothic architecture 
in which the pointed arch is used. [Gorutc- 
STYLE, ARCH. ] 

“The most essential part of the Pointed-style—the 
part whereon its whole structure and organization de- 
pend—is the pointed arch itself. This consists of two 
segments of a circle, meeting at the point of the arch. 
The longer the radius of these segments, the slenderer- 
is the pointed arch which it describes.”—Sandar's > 
Rosengarten ; Archit. Styles, p. 291, 


point’-Ed-1y, adv. [Eng. pointed ; -ly.] 
_1. With lively turns of thought or expres- 
sion ; wittily. 
“The copi f his wit 
tas fooipointediy for EAR A lg sh Gee 
cc. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full: try, Syrian. », ce =é@; ey=a; qu=kw. 


2. With direct reference to some particular 
person or thing ; expressly, plainly, explicitly. 

ce] pn = the wepenl oregohid in those closing words 

Wordsworth > Excursion, bk. viil. 
point’-Sd-néss, s. (Eng. pointed ; -ness.) 

I. Lit. : The quality or state of being pointed 
or sharp ; sharpness. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. Epigrammatical smartness ; wit. 

“That 

ing in out gront Homan."<Deydon Juwenad, (Dedic) 

2. Direct or express reference to some par- 

ticular person or thing. 


*pdint-el, s. [Porrat.] 


point’-ér, s. [Eng. point (1), v.; -er.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Literally: 
(1, One who or that which points or desig- 
nates; specif., the index finger or hand of a 
dial or scale. 


“ A series of wheels, the teeth of which catch in, and 
apply to each other, conducting the motion from the 
fusee to the balance, and from the balance to the 
pointer.”—Puley : Natural Theology, oh. i. 


(2) In the same sense as II. 7. 

2. Vig. : A hint or secret information as to 
the course to be followed, especially in specu- 
preg Soe the stock-exchange ; atip. (Ameri- 
can slang.) 


IL. Technically : 

1. Astron. (Pl.) : Two stars, Merak & Dubhe, 
in Ursa Major, so called because they point 
to the pole, t.¢., a line joining them and pro- 
duced will nearly strike the pole star. 

“As well might the pole star be called inconstant 
because it issometinres to the east and sometimes to the 
west of the pointers.” —Mucaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

2. eridtoginn: A tool for clearing out to 
the required depth the old mortar between 
the courses of bricks in a wall, to be replaced 
by ; fresh body of mortar. [Pornt (1), v. A. 


3. Naut.: One bes me of timber fixed 
fore-and-aft and diagonally inside of a vessel's 
run or quarter, to connect the stern-frame 
with her after-body. Also called a Snake-piece, 

4. Nevig.: A graduated circle, with one 
fixed and two adjustable radial legs. By 
placing them at two adjoining angles taken by 
a sextant between three known objects, the 
position of the observer is fixed on the chart. 

5, Rail.-eng.: The adjusting leverofaswitch. 

6. Stone-work: A stone-mason’s chisel with 
a sharp point, used in spawling off the face of 
a stone iu the rough. 

7. Zool. ; Canis familiaris, variety avicularis 
(Linneus), a variety of the Domestic Dog, 
with short hair and of variable colour, trained 
to point at prey. This was probably at first 
only the exaggerated pause of an animal pre- 
‘paring to spring, and was subsequently im- 
proved by training. 

“It is known that the pointer has been 
esters pen Wiener tex che 
crosses with foxhound.”"— Darwin : Orig. of 

ded. 1885), p. 25, , 

inter-fact, s. A fact which is valu- 

able as showing a stage of progress or decline 
in development. 

“ 5 is recorded 

by Me eee rgtor im. Cull (ed. 1373), 1. 62. 

point -ing, pr. par.,a.,& 8. (Port (1), %] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Directing, designating. 
2. Coming or tapering to a point; pointed. 
“On each band the flames, 
Driven backward, slope their pointing spires” 


Mitton: P. Ly, 1. 223, 

C. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Theact of calling attention or designating 
anything, as by pointing the finger. 

2. The act or practice of marking with points 
or punctuating ; punctuation. 

3. The marks or points made. 

Brieklaying: The act of finishing or 
ba 8h a Tortansohst ina wall. — Flot joint 
pointing consists in filling the joint even 
and marking it with a trowel; in tuck-joint 
pointing, the joints are finished with fine 
mortar, pared to a parallel edge, and slightly 
projecting. 


eee; ge ws eget s. A machine for 
oan tie rails, pickets, matches, &c. 


pail, by; pSat, Jw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; 
a -tion, apoio part -tion, -gsion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, 


pointedness—poison 


pointing-rods, s. pl. 
Gun, ; Rods used in the exercise of guns and 
mortars, 
* 
pointing-stock, s. An object of ridi- 
cule; a atte a laughing po a (Shakesp. : 
2 Henry V1., ii. 4.) 


pointing-wire, s. An iron wire with a 
loop at one end, used for sighting mortars, 
Pare the proper line of fire has once been 
‘ound, 


point dee, * poinct-less, a. [Eng. point ; 


1. Having no point; unpointed, blunt, ob- 
tuse ; not sharp. 

2. Not having scored a point; without 
scoring a point. 


* Filh lengths faster than the black, 

no re ongt . i en Be ack, who was 

3. Having no point, art, or smartness ; des- 

titute of point or wit, 

nd ther dull i \. 

gal viongal Wasulagion rer Moya 
1877, p. 205, 

point'-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. pointless ; -ly.] In 

a pointless manner; without point. 

“ie ‘Ww "wine 
potatlestly."— Dally Pelaer ayh ‘March fe ison - 
* point-lét, s. [Eng. point, s.; dimin. suff. -let.] 

A little point ; a small point or promontory. 


point-lét-éd, point—lét-téd, a. (Eng. 
pointlet ; -ed.) 
Bot.: Having a small distinct point ; apicn- 
late (q.V.). 


* point’-mént, * poynt-ment, s. [A shor- 
tened form of appointment (q.v.).] An ap- 
pointment, an arrangement. 

“He made poyntment to come to my house this daye.” 

Udal: Flowers, fol. 45. 


-man, s (Eng. point, s., II. 21.] A 
man in charge of the points or switches on a 
railway. 


“A pointsman, standing all ready, opened the 
ewdinbonleseler 2 Railway Signals, 4 Pi? 


* poise, * paise, * peaze, * poize, s. [0. 
Fr, porn =e yay (Fr. age from peiser, 
J = to weigh, to poise (q.v.); 
p., Port., Uital. peso.] . ay 
1. Weight, gravity. 
“ A stone of such a patse.” 
Chapman, Homer; Tiada xii. 


2. Gravity, importance, moment, weight. 

“ Occasions of some poise.” Shakesp, ; Lear, ii. 1, 
3. Force, might. (Spenser; F. Q., V. xii. 21.) 
4, The weight or mass of metal used in 

weighing with steelyards to balance the thing 
weighed. 


5. That which is attached or used as a 
counterpoise or counterweight ; a regulating 
or balancing power. 

6. A state in which things are evenly 
balanced or poised ; a state of equipvise or 
equilibrium, (Lit. & fig.) 

“ Till the ruffled air 
Falls from its poise.” Thomson ; Autumn, 85, 


poise, * peise, * peyse, vt. & i. (0. Fr. 

peiser, poiser, from Lat. penso=to weigh, 
from pensum =a portion weighed out, prop. 
neut. sing. of pensus, pa. par. of pendo = to 
weigh; Low Lat. pensuwm, pensa = a portion, 
a weight ; Sp. & Port. pesar ; Ital. pesare.] 

A, Transitive: 

*1, To weigh ; to ascertain the weight of. 

*2, Hence jig., to weigh ; to balance in the 
mind, (Shakesp.: 2 Henry VI., ti. 1.) 

* 3. To balance, as scales; to make of equal 
weight, 

4, To balance; to keep in a state of equi- 
librium. 

*5, To counterbalance, to counterpoise, to 
balance. 

“One scale of reason to poise another of sensuality.” 
—Shakesp. : Othello, 1. 3. 


* 6, To oppress ; to weigh down. 

*B, Intransitive : 

1. To be in a state of equilibrium; to be 
balanced or suspended. 


“ Ah! if our souls but poise and swing 
Like the compass in its brazen ring. 
Longfellow ; Building of the Ship. 


2. To be in a state of doubt or suspense, 


'_6r, s. (Eng. pois(e); -er.] One who or 
that which poises ; specif., the balancer of an 
insect. 
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péis'-dn, *poys-on, *puisun, 5 [Kr poison 
= poison, from Lat. potionem, accus. of 
=a draught, espec, a poisonous draught, from 
Sere drink ; potus = drunken ; Teal. poa- 
e. 


I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

*(1) A draught. 

(2) In the same sense as IT. 1. 

“ Poison drawn through a ring’s hollow plate 

Must finish him.” Dryden ; Juvenal, x, 270, 

2. Fig.: Anything noxious or destructive 

to health or morality ; a bane, 


“One of the best antidotes against the poyson of 
discontentments,”—Bacon : party ; Seditions. 


Il. Technically : 


1, Pharm.: Professor Christison divides 
poisons into three great classes: irritants, 
narcotics, and narcotico-acrids or narcotico- 
irritants. A fourth class is sometimes added, 
septics, consisting of animal poisons, such as 
the bites of rabid animals and venomous snakes, 
the stings of insects, and the poison generated 
by pestilential carbuncle, &c. An irritant 
poison pga. violent pain and cramp in the 
stomach, nausea, vomiting, convulsions &c, 
A narcotic poison produces stupor, numb- 
ness, drowsiness, coldness, and stiffness of 
the extremities, cold fetid greasy perspiration, 
vertigo, ‘weakened eyesight, delirium, paraly- 
sis of the lower extremities, &c. ; a nareotico- 
acrid poison produces a certain combination of 
the symptoms attendant on both the former 
classes. The chief irritants are the acids and 
their bases, some alkalis and their salts, the 
metallic compounds, as arsenic, mercury ; the 
vegetable acrids or irritants, as some Cucurbi- 
taceew, Euphorbiacee, Ranunculacee, &e. ; 
animal irritants, as cantharides; mechanical 
irritants, as glass, &c; irritant gases, as 
chlorine, the vapour of nitrous acid, &c. ; 
narcotic poisons, as opium, nightshade, 
prussic acid, &c. ; narcotico-acrids, such as 
strychnine, Cocculus indicus, and poisonous 
mushrooms. Savages poisun their arrows by 
the milky juice of various Euphorbias or of 
the manchineel, or by the juice of two species 
of Strychnos. Both in man and in the inferior 
animals there is often a curious correlation 
between the colour of the skin and heir and 
immunity from the action of certain vegetable 
poisons. Metallic poisons act upon vegetables 
nearly as they do upon animals, that is, they 
are absorbed into the different parts ofa plant, 
destroying the structure. Vegetable poisons, 
especially those which destroy animals by 
action upon their nervous system, also cause 
the death of plants, 

2. Law: By the present laws of most of the 
states, only qualified persons are allowed to sell 
poisons. In all cases the word ‘* poison” and 
the name and address of the vendor must be 
upon the label. No poisoned seed, grains, or 
flesh must be exposed on land. 


poison-bag, s. 
Zool. : A bag or sac containing poison, which 
is injected into a punctured wound. 

“The poison is injected into the wound by the pres- 
sure of the foot on the poison-bags.”"—Gunther: Study 
of Fishes, p. 191. 

poison-berry, s. 
Bot. : A West Indian name for Cestrum, 


poison-bulb, s. 
Bot. : (1) Buphane tovicaria, a South African 
plant, fatal to cattle ; (2) Crinwm asiaticum, 


poison-elder, s. [Porson-somacs.] 


poison-fang, s. 

Zool. (Pl.): Two long conical curved fangs, 
one on each maxilla in the Thanatophidia 
(q.¥.). 

“When the animal strikes its prey, the Tens 
are erected by the elevation of the movable maxil 
(to which they are anchylosed), and the poison is forced 
through the tube which perforates each, partly by the 
contractions of the muscular walls of the gland, and 

artly by the muscles of the Jaws,” — Nicholson: 
olan (ed. 1878), p, 579. 

q The pean tang of the spider is the 

second joint of each mandible, or moditied 
antenna, shaped into a perforated sting. 


poison-gland, s, 

Zool. : A gland, probably a modification of 
one of the buccal salivary glands, situated 
behind and under each eye in the poisonous 
snakes, and rendering their bite dangerous or 
fatal. 

“] In the bee the poison is secreted by two 
long and slender ducts, uniting and emptying 


sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -iig. 
-sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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their secretion into an oblong bag. In the 
scorpion the poison-glands are lodged in the 
yriform dilatation at the tail, terminated by 
Bre sting. In the typical spider the poison- 
land is an elongate oval vesicle, having the 
bres of the contractile tissue arranged \in 
spiral folds. (Owen.) 


Dpoison-ivy, s. [Porson-oak.] 


poison-nut, s. 
Bot. : Strychnos Nua-vomica. 


poison-oak, poison-ivy, s. 
Bot. : Rhus Toxicodendron. 


poison-organ, s. 

Ichthy.: Any organ capable of inflicting a 
poisoned wound, whether connected with a 
poison-bag, as in Synanceia, or unconnected 
with any such apparatus, as in the Sting-rays, 
the Weaver, and many of the Scorpenoids, 
where the mucus secreted from the surface of 
the fish evidently possesses venomous qualities. 

“ Poison-orgams are more common in the class of 

Fishes than was formerly believed, but they seem to 
have exclusively the function of defence, and are not 
auxiliary in procuring food as in the venomous snakes,” 
—Giinther : Study of Fishes, p. 190. . 

poison-plant, s. 

Bot.: (In Australia) (1) Various species of 
Gastrolobium (q.v.) ; (2) Swainsonia Greyana, 
fatal to horses; (3) Lotus australis, fatal to 
sheep. (Treas. of Bot.) 


poison-sumach, poison-elder, s. 

Bot. : Rhus venenata, a tall North American 
shrub, with pinnate leaves with eleven to 
thirteen leaflets. The poisonous properties of 
this plant and poison oak (Rhus toxicodendron) 
consists in its power to raise an itching eruption 
en the skin in many susceptible persons, 
This is sometimes very severe. 


poison-wood, s. [PoIson-sumacH.] 


poison, * poyson, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. poison- 
mer (Fr. empoisonner), from Lat. potiono = to 
give to drink, from potio, genit. potionis= 
a drink, a draught, a potion.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To infect with poison; to place poison 
in or upon ; to add poison to. 


“Quivers and bows and poison’d darts.” 
Roscommon. 


2. Toattack, injure, or kill by poison given ; 
to administer poison to. 


“The drink ! the drink! Iam poisoned /” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 2. 


8. To taint, to corrupt, to vitiate. 
“My springs of life were poison’d.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 7. 

B. Intrans. : To kill by poison ; to act as a 
poison. (Shakesp. : Lear, ili. 6.) 

@ By 22 Henry III., c. 9, the penalty of 
poisoning was boiling to death. This was 
repealedyby 1 Edward VI., c. 12. The penalty 
is now that of other methods of murder. 


cs pois-dn-a-ble, a. (Eng. poison ; -able.] 
1, Capable of poisoning ; poisonous, venom - 
ous. 
2. Capable of being poisoned. 


pois'-dn-ér, * poy-son-er,s. [Eng. poison ; 
er.) 4 
1. One who poisons; one who kills: by 
poison. (Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, i. 2.) 
2. One who or that which poisons or 
corrupts. 


“ pois'-0n-ér-éss, s 
$s r-€Ss, 5s. 

A female poisoner. 
“Commanded the poisoneresse [Agrippina]to be put 


to death."—Greneway : Tacitus ; Annales, p. 183, 


- pois'-on-full, a. (Eng. poison ; -full.] Full 
of poison ; poisonous, venomous. 

“The spider, a poisonfull vermine.”’— White: 
Sermons, p. 53. (1665.) 

Cah y ir . 
pols-on-ous, a. [Fr. poisoneux.] Having 
the qualities of poison; venomous ; contain- 
ing poison ; corrupting. 
“The poisonous tincture of original sin.” 
Donne : Lett, to Sir B. Herbert. 
poisonous-fishes, s. pl. 

Ichthy.: Poisonous fishes may be divided 
into two classes: (1) those whose flesh has 
poisonous qualities, either invariably, as 
Clupea thrissa, C. venenosa, aud some species 
of Scarus, Tetrodon, and Diodon, or only at 
certain seasons, as the Barbel, Pike, and 
Burbot, whose roe causes violent diarrhea 
when eaten during the spawning season; 


(Eng. poisoner ; -ess.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


poison—polacanthus 


(2) those furnished with poison-organs (q.v.). 
The fishes of the first division probably 
acquire their deleterious qualities from their 
food, which consists of poisonous meduse, 
corals, and decomposing substances. 


poisonous-snakes, s. pl. [THANATO- 
PHIDIA.] 
pois'-dn-oiis-ly, adv, [Eng. poisonous ; -ly.] 
In a poisonous manner; so as to poison or 
corrupt ; venomously. 
“So much more poisonousty and incurably does the 
serpent bite.”—South : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 9. 
pois’-6n-otis-néss, s. [Eng. poisonous ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being poisonous. 


*pdis’-On-sdme, a. [Eng. poison; -some.] 
Poisonous. 

* pois'-6n-y, *poy-son-ie, a. [Eng. poison; 
-y.) Poisonous. 

“Pale enuie's poysonie heads.” 
Sylvester : Du Bartas, 3rd day, 1st week, 1072. 

x pois-ure, s. (Eng. pois(e); -wre.] Weight. 

“The mere quality and poisure of goodness.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Wit Without Money, i. 1. 

* poi’-tral, * poi’-trel, * poi’-trail, s. (Fr. 
poitrail, from Lat. pectorale, neut, sing. of 
pectoralis = pertaining to the breast ; pectus, 
genit. pectoris= the breast; Ital. pettorale.] 
[PECTORAL.] 

1. Old Arm.: Armour for the breast of a 
horse. 

2. Harness: A breast-leather for saddles or 
for draught. 


* poi’-trin-al, s. [O. Fr.] The same as Pot- 
TRAL (q.V.). 
* poi’-trine, s. [Fr., from Lat. pectus, genit. 
pectoris = the breast.] 
1. The breast-armour of a knight. 


2. The overlapping scales or sheets of metal 
which covered the breast of a war-horse. 


poize, s.&v. [Porsz.] 


po-kal’, s. [Ger., from Lat. poculwm =a cup.] 
A tall drinking-cup. 
poke (1), s. [Ir. poc; Gael. poca =a bag; A.S. 
poka, pokha ; Icel: poki; O. Dut. poke ; Goth. 
puggs=a bag; Icel. pungr; A.S. pung=a 
purse, a bag. [Pocket, Pouc#.] 
1, A bag, a pouch, a sack, 
“A poke full of pardons,” P. Plowman, p. 165. 
*2. An old form of sleeve, shaped like a 
bag or pouch. 
3. Stolen property. (Slang.) 
4, A haycock. (Prov.) 


“He was glad to say the poke had been got away.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Jan, 1, 1886. 


J To buy a pig in a poke: [Pia (1), s., T]. 
*poke-sleeve,s. The same as Pox&(1), 2. 


poke (2), s. (Etym. doubtful.] 


Bot.: Indian Poke is the same as Poxr- 
ROOT (q.v.); Virginian Poke is the same as 
POKE-WEED (q.V.). 


poke-berry, s. 
poke-needle, s. 
Bot. : Scandia Pecten-Veneris. 
poke-root, s. 

Bot.: Veratrum viride. 
poke-weed, poke-berry, s. 


Bot. : Phytolacca decandra. [{PHYTOLACCA.] 
“ Poke-weed is a native American.”—Burroughs: 
Pepacton, p. 274. 
poke (8), s. [Poxs, v.] 
_ 1. The act of poking; a gentle thrust; a 
jog, a nudge, a push. 
2. A lazy person; 
(American.) ¥ 
3, A device attached to a breaching animal, 
to prevent its jumping over, crawling through, 
or breaking down fences. They vary with the 
kind of stock to which they are attached. 
4, A poke-bonnet (q.v.). 
a ay gray a BYE eng a straw poke.”—@, Eliot: 
poke-bonnet, s. A long, straight, pro- 


jecting bonnet formerly commonly worn by 
women. 


poke-net, s. 


* poke (4), s. (Pook. 
Anat. Melancholy, p. 71.) 


[PoKE-WEED.] 


a loafer, a dawdler. 


A pole-net (q.v.). 
Scrofula. (Burton: 


O ukke, v.t. & i. (Ir. =a blow, ® 

Oke Seon Dee =a eae a sheva ; Gael. puc 
=to push, to jostle; Ger. pocken = to knock . 
Dut. & Low Ger. poken; Sw. poka =to poke, 
pik =a stick.) 

A. Transitive: 

1, To thrust or Rack against ; espec. to 
thrust or push soniéthing long and pointed 
against or into. 

*9, To feel, search, or grope. 

3. To stir, to move: as, To poke a fire. 

4, To thrust or butt with the horns. 

5. To put a poke or yoke on: as, To poke at 
ox. (American.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To grope, to search; to seek for or pusk 
one’s way, as in the dark. 

2. To busy one’s self without any definite 
object. (Generally followed by about.) 


“Poking about where we had no business.”—¢€ 
Kingsley: Two Years Ago. 


J (1) To poke fun: To make fun; to joke; 
to indulge in ridicule. 

(2) To poke fun at a person: To ridicule o» 
make a butt of one; to chaff one. 


“ Poking your fun at us plain-dealing folks.” 
rene aes : Ingoldsby Legende. 


(3) To poke one’s nose into things: [NOSE, & 
(6).] 


poke’lok-en, s. [North Amer. Ind.) A 
marshy place or stagnant pool, bar ow 
into the land from a stream or lake. (Amer.}: 


pok’-ér (1), s. [Eng. pok(e), v; -er.] 

1, One who or that which pokes; specif., 
an iron or stéel bar or rod used in poking or 
stirring a coal fire. 

2, A metal instrument used in hooping 
masts. It has a flat foot at one end, anda 

_ round knob at the other. 

*3, A small tool used for setting the pleats 
of ruffs; originally made of wood or bone, 
afterwards of steel, that it might be used hot. 


“Where are my ruff and poker #” 
Dekker : Honest Whore, 


4, Aslang term applied to one of the ’squire 
Bedels who carry a silver mace or poker betusre 
the vice-chancellor at Cambridge University. 


poker-pictures, s. pl. Imitations of 
pictures, or rather of bistre-washed drawings, 
executed by singeing the surface of white 
wood with a heated poker, such as used in 
Italian irons. They were extensively patron- 
ised in the last century. 


pok’-ér (2), s. (Cf. Wel. pwca =a hobgoblin $ 
Eng. puck ; Dan. pokker =the devil.] A bug- 
bear, a hobgoblin ; any frightful object, espec. 
in the dark. (Amer.) 
* ¥ Old Poker: The devil. 
“ Asif Old Poker was coming to take them away.”"=— 
Walpole: Letters, iv. 259. 
poker (3), s. [A corrupt. of Eng. post and 
paire, through the contracted form Po’per.] A 
favourite American game at cards. 


% me Py i) 
pok’-ér-ish (1), a. ‘[Eng. poker (1); -ish. 
Stiff, like a poker. g @; : 

pok’-ér-ish (2), a. [Eng. poker (2); -ish.} 
Frightful; causing fear, especially to children. 
(Amer.) 

pok’-ing, pr. par. & a. [Poxs, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Paltry, mean, servile, petty. 

“Bred to some poking profession."—Gray; Works, 
vol. ii., let. 36. 

y, poking stick, s. The same as PoKER 

, 3s 

“Oy, falling- i v o 
cover fis form."=-Marsion The aabcontene © 7° 


* po-kok, s. [Pxacock, s.] 


pok-y, pok’-e¥, a. (Eng. poke); -y.] 
1, Cramped, narrow, confined, musty: as, 
a poky corner. 
2, Poor, shabby. 


“The ladies were in their pokiest old head-gear.”—~ 
Thackeray : Newcomes, ch. lvii. or 


3. Dull, stupid. (Amer.) 


pol-a-can’-thiis, s. (Gr. moAds (polus) = 
many, and dkav0a (akantha) = a thorn.] 
Paleont. : A genus of Scelidosauride (q.v.). 
It was sheathed in armour like the carapace 
of a tortoise or an armadillo, Found in the 
Oolite and the Wealden. 


marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall: try, Syrian, 2, c= 6; ey=a; qu = kw. 
. — e 


po-lac’-ca (1), s. [Ital.) 
Music: A title a = to melodies written 
in imitation of Polish dance tunes. 


* po-lae -ca (2), 8. [Potacre.] 


* po-lack, a. & s. (Fr. polaque.] 

A. Asadj.: Polish. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 2.) 

B, As subst. : A Pole; a native of Poland. 
(Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 1.) 

Pra! ~ 
po-lac’-re (re as ér * pe: s. (Ital. 
polacca, polacera ; n> que ; a Fea 
polhacra ; prop. @ Polish vessel.] 

Naut,: A three-masted vessel used in the 
Mediterranean. The masts are usually of one 
piece, so that they have neither tops, caps, 
nor cross-trees, nor horses to their upper 
yards. (Byron: Beppo, xcv.) 

polacre-ship, s. A polacca, (Daily Tele- 
graph, Aug. 25, B35.) “ ‘ x 

* po-lan, s. [Povey (1).] 
* Pol'-and-ér, s. (Eng. Poland; -er.] A native 
of Poland ; a Pole. 


pol-a-nis’-I-a, s. [Gr. rodvs (polus) = many, 


and avcos (anisos) = unequal ; named because 
the stamens are numerous and unequal.) 
Bot.: A genus of Cleomee, Herbs with 
palmate leaves, four sepals, four petals, and 
eight or more stamens, natives of the warmer 
parts of Asia and America. Polanisia icosan- 
dra, called also Cleome viscosa, is common in 
India and various other warm countries, The 
juice of the leaves is poured into the ear to 
relieve earache ; the bruised leaves are applied 
to the skin as a counter-irritant; the seeds are 
carminative. (Prof. Watt.) The fruit is used 
in the United States as a vermifuge, and in 
Cochin China asasinapism. P. graveolens, a 
North American species, is also a vermifuge. 


* po-laque, s. [Potacre.] 


pol-ar, a. (Lat. polaris, from Lat. polus=a pole 
(q.v.); Fr. polaire; Sp. polar ; Ital. polare.} 
1. Of or pertaining to a pole, or the poles 
of a sphere ; ining to the points in which 
the axis of the earth is supposed to meet the 
sphere of the heavens; pertaining to one of 
the extremities of the axis on which the earth 
revolves. (Milton: P.L., x. 681.) 
2. Situated or found at or near the pole or 
Bee) of the earth. (Goldsmith: Deserted Vil- 


= %, oes issuing from the regions near 
the poles of the earth. 
4. Pertaining to a magnetic pole or poles. 


lar-angie, s. The ie at a pole 
nal bar Gab toetdions. = 7 


polar-axis, s. 

1, Astron. : The axis of an astronomical in- 
strument or an equatorial, which is parallel 
to the earth’s axis. 


2. Math, & Astron. : [Axis (1), II. 1 & 2.) 


polar-bear, s. 

Zool.: Ursus maritimus, the largest indi- 
vidual of the family Urside, and one of the 
best known. It is found over the whole of 
Greenland, but its numbers are decreasing, as 
it is larly hunted for the sake of its skin, 
for which the Danish authorities give about 
eleven shillings to the hunters on the spot. 
The Polar Bear is from seven to eight feet long, 
with a narrow head, and the forehead in a 
line with the elongated muzzle, short ears, 
and long neck. It is quite white when young, 
changing to a creamy tint in no pi A Un- 
like most of its congeners, it is carnivorous, 


attacks by biting, not by hugging, and only 
the pregnant females hibernate, Many tales 
are told of its ferocity, which ap to have 


been exaggerated by early travellers, and the 
probability is that, unless interfered with or 
pressed by hunger, it rarely attacks man. 


polar-circles, s. pl. The Arctic and 
Antarctic Circles (q.v.). 
polar-clock, s. An optical instrument 


invented by Wheatstone for ascertaining the 
time of day by means of polarized light. 


polar-coordinates, s. pl. Elements 
of reference, by means of which points are 
referred to a system of polar coordinates. In 
a plane system, these elements consist of a 
variable angle and a variable distance called 
the radius vector. In space, they consist of 


polacca—polarization 


two variable angles and a variable right line, 
still called the radius vector. 


polar-dial, s. A dial whose plane is 
parallel toa great circle passing through the 
poles of the earth. 


polar-distance, s. The distance of the 
circle of a sphere from its pole, estimated on 
the arc of a great circle of The sphere passing 
through the pole of the circle. 


polar-equation, s. An equation which 
peal ee id the relation between the polar co- 
ordinates of every point of a line or surface, 


polar-forces, s. pl. [Force (1), s., { (23).] 


polar-lights, s. pl. The Aurora Borealis 
or Australis, 


polar-plant, s. 
Bot. : Silphium laciniatum, 


polar projection of the sphere, s. 
A projection of the circles of the sphere on 
the plane of one of the polar circles, This 
faeces is employed in connection with 
ercator’s to represent the polar regions, 


polar-star, s. The le-star (q.v. 
(Scott: Lord of the Isles, v. ay” — 


polar-whale, s. 
Zool. : Balena mysticetus, 


* pol’-arch-y, * pol’-larch-y, s. [Gr. moAvs 
polus)=many, and apxy (arche)=rule, govern- 
ment.) Government by a number of persons ; 
cia (W. H. Russell: North & South, 


* po-lar-ic, a. [Eng. polar; -ic.] The same 
as Powar (q.v.). 


* pol’-ar-i-ly, adv. [Eng. polary; -ly.] Ina 
lar manner. (Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
k. ii., ch. ii.) 


po-lar’-i-mé-tér, s. [Eng. polar ; i connec- 
tive, and meter.] An instrument for measuring 
polarization. 

po-lar-im’-é-tr¥, « [Eng. polarimeter ; -y.] 
The act or process of measuring the polariza- 
tion of light. 


po-lar’-is, s. [Lat.] The Pole Star (q.v.). 


0-lar’-i-scope, s. [Eng. polari(ty), and Gr. 
pipiens Pama ey to look aud rpoeeacon) 


po-lar-ist’-ic, a. [Eng. polar; -istic.] Of, be- 
longing to, or exhibiting poles ; soarrangedas to 
have poles; affected by or dependent on poles. 


po-lar-i-ty, s. (Fr. polarité ; Ital. polarita.] 

1, Physics: 

(1) The disposition in a body, or an elemen- 
tary molecule, to place its mathematical axis, 
in a particular direction. 

(2) The disposition in a body to exhibit 
opposite or contrasted properties or powers 
in prenaie or contrasted directions, spec. the 
e mee of two points, called poles, possess- 
ing contrary tendencies. Examples, attraction 
and repulsion at the opposite ends of a mag- 
net, opposite tendencies in polarized light, &c. 

and defect of » Dadstone, might touch's Desdle sly 
where.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk, ii., ch. iL. 

2. Biol.: Prof. Edward Forbes, considering 
that the relation between the paleozoic and 
neozoic life-assemblages is one of develop- 
ment in opposite directions, called it polarity. 
(Quar. Jowr. Geol. Soc., x., Pres. Add, p. 1xxxi.) 


pol’-ar-iz-a-ble, a. (Eng. polarix(e); -able.) 
Capable of being polarized. 


po-lar-i-za’-tion, s, [Eng. polarize) ; -ation.) 

1, Theact of polarizing orof giving polarity to. 

2. The state of being polarized. 

3. Galvanism: The production of a second- 
ary current ina galvanic battery contrary to the 
principal one, owing to the gradual chemical 
change in the elements of the battery. This 
change weakens, or may even destroy, the 
original current. Many forms of battery re- 
cover by rest ; in others ingenious means are 
devised to avoid polarization, and such are 
called constant batteries. 

J (1) Polarization of light: 

Optics: A state into which the ethereal un- 
dulations which cause the sensation of light 
are brought under certain conditions. These 
undulations are perpendicular to the line of 
transmission of the wave, as in a stretched 
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cord, but, in a ray of common light, appear to 
take place successively in all dications in the 
manner shown in the d m A (but with 
the transitions far more gradual), the vibra- 
tions successively passing through rectilinear, 
elliptical, and circular phases with inconcoiy« 
able rapidity. If, now, the vibrations become 


B © b 
or are rendered, stable in any one form of orbit, 
the light is in the condition known as polar- 
ised, and the state is one of plane, elliptical, or 
circular polarization, according as the orbit 
resembles B, Cc, orp. The most familiar and 
simple form is that of plane polarization. This 
may be produced in various ways, the piece of 
apparatus re hoe ¥ ees modifications being 
called a Polarizer. When produced, however, 
the effects can only be perceived by examin- 
ing them through another piece of apparatus 
which, used alone, would polarize the light, 
but when used to examine light already polar- 
ized, is called the Analyser. The two in com- 
bination, with the necessary adjustments, form 
a Polariscope, of which there are many forms. 


(2) Plane polarization: When aray of common 
light passes through a crystal (not of the cubic 
system), the atoms being so arranged that the 
elasticity (or other peaperes affecting motions 
of the ether within the crystal) are different 
in different directions, the ether motions are 
at once resolved into that of the greatest and 
the least elasticity at right angles to the path 
of the ray, so dividing the ray of common 
light into two ‘‘plane polarized” rays, polarized 
in planes at right angles to each other. One 
of these rays being easily eliminated by total 
reflection in the Nicol prism (a.v-), two such 
prisms form a convenient polariscope. The 
ray, after passing through the first prism, 
appears just like common light, only of half 
the original brilliancy; but on looking at it 
through the second Nicol, on turning the 
latter round, we find two positions in which 
the light from the first Nicol gets through 
the second unaltered; and two positions at 
right angles to the former in which it is 
absolutely stopped, and the second prism, 
though clear as glass, is absolutely opaque 
to it. The beam of light appears thus to 
have acquired sides, and to behave differ- 
ently according to the relation these sides 
to the position of the prism. Such is 
the fundamental nature and phenomenon of 
Polarized Light. Light is also polarized by 
reflection from polished transparent surfaces, 
when incident at such an angle that the re- 
flected and refracted rays make a right angle. 
In glass, this angle is about 56°. An exactly 
equal quantity of the incident light which is 
transmitted through the glass, is polarized in 
a plane at right angles to the former. At 
other angles the effect is partial. The scat- 
tered light of the sky is always more or less 
polarized, as is all light reflected from small 
particles in air or water, if the particles are 
small enough: the polarizing angle for such 
particles is, as might be expected, 45°. 

) Chromatic polarization: Let the perpen- 
dicular vibrations from a Nicol prism encoun- 
ter in their path a crystalline film of selenite 
or mica, whose planes of greatest and least 
elasticity are arranged diagonally. The per- 

mdicular vibrations are again “resolved” 
nto two sets, one of which is retarded behind 
the other owing to the difference in the two 
elasticities. The analyser “ resolves” 
of these again, bringing half of each set back 
into one plane, The two sets of waves are 
then in a position to exercise interference, 
and the consequence is that, if the plate or 
film is of suitable thickness, the most gor- 
geous colours are presented. It is the same 
with every substance having different elas- 
ticities in different directions, and as all 
“structure” presents such differences, polar- 
ized light becomes the most powerful weapon 
of the biologist, revealing structure where 
ordinary light will not do so. 


(c) Circular polarization: If two rectangular, 
equal impulses are given to a pendulum, or 
to a stretched cord, one of them a quarter- 
vibration later than the other, the two are 
compounded into a single circular orbit. 
Therefore, if a beam of plane-polarized light 
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passes, as in the last paragraph, through a 
film of mica of such a thickness that one of 
the two diagonally vibrating sets of waves 
shall be retarded, whilst in the film one 
quarter-vibration behind the other, the two 
are compounded on emergence into one beam 
of circularly-polarized light. At approximate 
thicknesses, the light is elliptically polarized. 
Circularly polarized light is never stopped by 
the analyser, but differs from common light 
in producing polarized effects. The most im- 
portant of these is 

(d) Rotatory polarization : Vary the former 
experiment by passing the light from the polar- 
izing Nicol, with its vibrations in a vertical 
plane, through a plate of selenite or mica 
which gives fine colour; the vibrations are 
then in the two diagonals. Let this light now 
traverse a ‘quarter-wave ” mica film, with its 
polarizing planes perpendicular and horizontal. 
Each set of rays from the first plate becomes 
circularly polarized, but the two in opposite 
directions, the circular movements thus op- 
posing each other. Whenever two circular 
motions thus meet, as in two circular pen- 
dulums clashing, the tangential motion is 
destroyed, and the pendulums would both 
fall back together through the centre of the 
former orbit. It is so in this case; but as 
one set of rays has been retarded in the plates 
more than the other, the ae 
swing of the ether atoms is A 
no longer in the original 
plane of vibration. Let M 
that plane be a, B; instead 
of the two circular waves 
meeting at a again, as they + 
would if both circular mo- Pp 
tions were equally rapid, 
the meeting-point will be 
somewhere on one side or other of it, as at mM. 
There the right-handed ray will meet the left- 
handed ray, the tangential motions RM, LM, 
will be destroyed, and the radial forces unite in 
the plane-polarized swing-orbit MP, passing 
through the centre c. If, therefore, light of 
one wave-length or colour be employed, in- 
stead of the analyser having to be turned 
across A B to extinguish it, it must now be 
turned across mM P—in other words, the 
original plane of polarization has been ro- 
tated. If white light be employed, the many 
various wave-lengths will obviously meet at 
different points, and hence rotation of the 
analyser will give in succession more or less 
of the colours of the spectrum. If the quarter- 
wave film is cut in half, and its position re- 
versed in one half, the transition of colours 
will occur in opposite orders in the two halves. 
Rotatory polarization is of the greatest prac- 
tical importance. There are many crystals, 
plates of which, when cut in proper directions, 
produce naturally all the phenomena of the 
double-plate described above. Many fluids, 
such as oil of lemons, turpentine, and solu- 
tion of cane sugar, also show the same pheno- 
mena very strongly, and in their case it is 
remarkably connected with the presence in the 
molecule of what chemists call ‘‘asymmetri- 
eal atoms.” In solutions, as of sugar, the 
amount of rotation is proportionate to the 
quantity of sugar in solution in a given 
column of fluid; hence the ‘‘estimation” of 
erystallizable sugar, whenever accuracy is 
required, is now always made by the polari- 
scope. Faraday discovered, in 1845, that the 
property of rotatory polarization was con- 
ferred upon any transparent body when the 
axis of the ray employed was made the axis 
of a galvanic solenoid or strong magnetic field. 
[PoLaRizED-RINGS. ] 


(2) Polarization of heat: 

Phystes ; The polarizing of rays of heat by 
reflection and by refraction. 

(8) Polarization of the medium : 

Elect.: The name given by Faraday to the 
production of alternate layers of positive and 
negative electricity in the medium separating 
an electrified and an unelectrified body. 


p0'-lar-ize, v.t. [Eng. polar; -ize.] To affect 
with polarity. : 


po’-lar-ized, pa. par. or a [POLARIZE.] 
Having polarity ; affected or acted upon by 
polarization. 


polarized-rings, s. pl. 

Optics: Imagine a crystal symmetrical 
around a single axis, like a section of the 
trunk of a tree, with the elasticity greatest 
or least in the direction of the axis, and 
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polarize—pole 


symmetrically alike all round the circumfer- 
ence. If we cut a plate in the way of a 
plank, it will behave like the films already 
spoken of. But if a slice be cut across the 
trunk at right angles it must be different, 
when a ray of light passes through in the 
direction of the axis. The ether vibrations 
are at right angles to the path of the ray (now 
the same as the axis), but in all these direc- 
tions the elasticity is equal, consequently 
a beam of common light will not be doubly- 
refracted, nor a beam of plane-polarized light 
further resolved, in passing along the axis. 
This is borne out by cutting a plate of calcite 
at right angles to its axis. But if the ray 
passes through such a plate obliquely, double 
refractions and interference will come into 
action, and we shall perceive colour. Imagine 
now a conical, or strongly convergent pencil 
of plane-polarized light traversing the plate, 
and the analyser turned so as to extinguish 
the light passing the polarising Nicol, The 
centre of the plate, where the beam is truly 
axial, will still appear dark. But, as the light 
becomes more and more oblique, the vibra- 
tions will be resolved into some plane passing 
through the axis, and planes at right angles 
to these, or tangential planes. In. perpen- 
dicular and horizontal planes, these will 
cause no further resolution of the vibrations, 
and there will therefore be a black cross when 
the analyser is crossed; but in all other 
planes, the more and more oblique light must 
cause successive rings of light and darkness, 
or, when white light is em- . 
ployed, of colour, as shown in 
fig. a. In crystals which are 
not perfect- 
ly symme- 
trical about 
one axis, 
the ideal 
structure ° 
may be 
compared 
to that of a 
tree - trunk 
of an oval 
section. 
Here, a plank would still give two polarizing 
planes, as in a film of selenite; but a trans- 
verse section would also show two rectangular 
elasticities. In such a case, analysis proves 
that there must be two lines or axes inclined 
to each other, in which there can be no 
double refraction, and that the fringes of 
colour must take the general shape of lemnis- 
cates, as shown in fig. B. In many crystals 
the properties are quite different for light of 
different wave-lengths, and in some, the plane 
of the axes is at right angles for one end of 
the spectrum to what it is for the other. 
The relation of the elasticities may also be 
profoundly changed by heating the crystal, 
so that the intermediate one becomes greatest 
or least ; in such cases, as in heating selenite, 
the double rings of B gradually merge into 
one as at A, and then the two rings spread 
out again in a direction at right angles to the 
former. Generally, it may be said that cubic 
erystals possess no double refraction; that 
erystals symmetrical round one axis are uni- 
axial, doubly-refracting, and exhibit circular 
rings ; and that other crystals are bi-axial, and 
exhibit double rings. All these phenomena 
are of the greatest importance in the study 
of rocks, and the fragments of crystals em- 
bedded in them. 


po-lar-i-zér, s. [Eng. polariz(e}; -er.] [Pou- 
ARIZATION, ] . 


*po-lar-y, a. [Eng. polar; -y.] Tending 
towards the pole; having a direction towards 
the pole. (Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., 
ch, ii.) 

pol’-a-téuche, s. [Fr., from Russ.] 

Zool. : Sciuropterus volans ; a flying squirrel, 
from the north-east of Burope and Siberia, 
It is about six inches long, with a broad, flat 
tail; tawny-brown on upper surface, darker 
on patagium, pure white beneath ; in winter 
the fur becomes longer and thicker, and of a 
silver-gray colour. 


* po-layl, s. [PULLAILE.] 

* po-layne, s. [PULLAIN.] 

pol’-dér, s. [Dut.] In Holland and Belgium 
a tract of land below the level of the sea, or 
nearest river, which being originally a morass 


or lake, has been drained and brought under 
cultivation, 


YOLARIZED RINGS. 


pold’-way, s. 


pole (1), s. 


[Etym. doubtful.) [Pom 
DAvy.] Coarse bagging stuff tor coal-sacks, &. 


[A.8. pal, from Lat. palus=a 
stake; Low Ger. & Dut. paal; M. H. Ger. 
pfal; Ger. pfahl; Wel. pawl.) [PALE, 8.] 

L. Ordinary Language : : 

1. A long staff or slender piece of wood; @ 
tall slender piece of timber. [II.] 


“He drops his pole, and Nei he si i 


2. A tall staff or piece of timber erected: 
as, a May-pole. 

3. An instrument for measuring. 

4, A unit of measurement, used principally 
in land-surveying. It contains 16h feet or 55 
yards. It is used both asa linear and super- 
ficial measure, a square pole containing 30} 
square yards, 

IL. Vehicles: The beam projecting in front 
of a vehicle, which separates two horses; & 
carriage-pole. 

J (1) Barber's pole: A projecting pole used 
as a sign fora barber’s or hairdresser’s shop. 
It is usually painted red with a white band 
running spirally round it. Itis a memorial 
of the time when barbers used to practise 
surgery. [BARBER-CHIRURGEON.] 

(2) Under bare poles: A term applied to the 
state of a ship when all her saiis are furled. 

“We were scudding before a heavy gale, under bare 

poles.”—Marryat : Peter Simple, ch. xxxviii. 
pole-carriage, s. A carriage furnished 
with a pole or tongne, in contradistinction te 
one with shafts or thills. 


pole-chain, s. 

Vehicles : The chain on the fore end of a car- 
riage-pole, leading to the collar or the breast- 
chains of the harness. 


*pole-clipt, a. Surrounded or hedged in 
with poles. 
“‘ Thy pole-clipt vineyard.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iv, 1. 
pole-crab, s. A double loop on the fore- 
end of a carriage-pole, to receive the breast- 
straps of the harness. 


pole -foot, s. 
Vehicles: The hind end of a pole which goes 
into the cleaves of the futchell. 


pole-futchell, s [FutcHertt.] 


pole-hook, s. 
1, The hook on the end of a carriage-tongue. 
2. A boat-hook. 


pole-lathe, s. A lathe in which the work 
is supported between centres on posts rising 
from the bed, turned by a. strap which passes 
two or three times round the work. The 
lower end of the strap is connected to the 
treadle, and the other end to a spring-bar on 
the ceiling. 

pole-mast, s. 

Naut. : A mast made with a single pole, in 


contradistinction to a mast built up, and 
secured by bands. 


pole-net, s. A net attached to a pole for 
fishing in rivers; a shrimping-neb. 

pole-pad, s. 

Ordn. : A pad of leather stuffed with wool and 


‘distended by a frame of iron, slipped and 


keyed on the end of the pole of a gun-carriage 
to prevent injury to the horses. 


pole-piece, s. [PoxE-sTrap.] 


pole-plate, s. 
Carp. : The plate of a frame which supports. 
the heels of the rafters ; a wall-plate. ise 


pole-prop, s. A bar for supporting the 
end of the pole or tongue, especially used with 
the various carriages of the artillery service. 


_pole-propeller, s. A mode of propul- 
sion of boats in which the ends of poles are 
pushed against the bottom of the river to pro-. 
pel the boat. 

pole-reed, pull-_reed, s. 
Bot. : Phragmites communis, 


pole-rush, s. 4 
Bot. : The Bulrush (q.v.). 


pole-strap, s. A heavy strap by which 
the pole of the carriage is attached to the 
collar of the horse. Also called pole-piece. 


marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, car, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, 0 = 6; ey =A; qu = kw. 


Pole—poley 


pole-tip, s. A tubular iron at the front | pdle (5), 8, [Etym. doubtful.) 


env of a wagon-pole. 
Pols (2), s. [See def.] A native of Poland. 
“* pole (3), s. [Pout (1), 8.) 


pole (), * pol, s. [0. Fr. pol, from Lat. 
potum, accus. of polus=a pole; Gr. modos 
polos) =a ee a hinge, a mn | from wéAw 
=to turn; Fr. pole; Sp. & Ital. polo; 
er., Dan., & Sw. pol; Dut. pool.j 
L. Ordinary Language: 
1. Literally: 
<1) In the same sense as II. 1. 
* (2) The pole-star. 
* (8) The firmament, the sky. 
And oa. eee 5 po L., ty, TM, 
2. Fig. : The opposite extreme. 
IL Technically : 


1, Astron. : One of the two points in which 
the axis of the earth is supposed to meet the 
ag of the heavens ; one of the fixed points 
about which the stars appear to revolve. 

P 2. a (Pl.): The same as ExLecrropes 
q.¥.). 

3. Magnetism (Pl.): The two points at oppo- 
site ends of a magnetic bar where the attrac- 
tion is . One points to the north and 
is called the North Pole, the other to the south 
and is called the South Pole. Similar poles 
repel, dissimilar poles attract each other. 
Sometimes there are intermediate poles, called 
“consequent poles.” When the earth is 
viewed as a magnet, the spots where the 
magnetic needle stancs vertical are called the 
**magnetie poles.” In 1830 Sir James Ross 
found that the magnetic north pole was in 76° 
N. and 96° 43’ W. At the same time the i- 
tion of the magnetic south pole was calculated 
to be in 753° S. and 154° E. But it does not 
always retain the same place. This is shown 
by what is called the declination or variation 
of the magnetic needle, i.e, the angle which 
it makes with the geographical meridian. At 
Loniton, in 1580, this was 11° 36’ E., and in 
1884, 18° 8 W. 

J The unit magnetic pole, or the pole of 


je at unit distance with unit force. In the 
& G. 8. system it is the pole which repels an 
equal pole at the distance of one centimétre 
with a force of one degree. (Everett: The 
C. G. S. System of Units, ch. x.) 

4. Math.: In a polar system of coordinates, 
— from which the radius vector of any 
poin 


is estimated. 
5. Math, Geog. (Pl.) : The two extremities of 
the earth’s axis, i.2., the two points where the 


axis meets its surface. That above the horizon 
in our latitude is called the North Pole, the 
other, on the further side of the globe, is 
called the South Pole. 
“ a h'd blaze.” 
From pole to pole is un po en os noon 

{ (1) Pole of a polar line: A point in the 
plane of a conic section, such that if any 
straight line be drawn through it, cutting the 
curve in two pois, and tangents be drawn 
to the curve at these points, they will inter- 
sect each other on the given line, 

(2) Pole of maximum cold : 


Tem ure: A point where the cold is 
greater than anywhere around. 

(8) Poles of a circle of a sphere: The points 
in which a diameter of the sphere perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the circle pierces the 
surface of the sphere. 


8. 
, 

Astron.: Polaris, a bright star at the tip 
of the tail of Ursa Minor, and in a line with 
the pointers Merak and Dubhe, the two stars 
constituting the front of the plough-like figure 
in Ursa Major. It is at present less than a 
degree and a half from tl.e true pole, and by 
A.D. 2095, throu the precession of the 
equinoxes, it will be under half a degree. 
{PrRecession.] Even now the circle it describes 
is too small to be discernible by the ordinary 
eye. The pole-star is really a double star of 
yellow hue, but while the larger or visible 
one is between the second and third magni- 
tude, its companion is only of the ninth, and 
therefore a telescopie star. There is no cor- 
responding star in the southern hemisphere. 
The polesatar is aconvenient one for cet 
to determine the latitude and also theazimuthal 
error of any transit-instrument. 


Ichthy. : Plewronectes cynoglossus, a ish- 
brown flat fish, sixteen or i denerawinahes 
long. It comes to the British seas from the 
Arctic regions. Called also the Oraig-fluke, 


pole, v.t. & t. (Pots (1), s.) 
A. Transitive : 
1. To furnish or support with poles, 
“About the middle of April the hops are to be 
poled,” —Miller ; Gardener's Dict., sv. Lupulus. 
2. To carry or convey on poles, 
3. To impel by poles; to push along with 
poles, 
magn Eades poet Peat up-stream,”—Seribner’s 
B. Intrans.: To propel a boat by poles. 


“We were soon up t ie 
weckghae poling up the firat rapid.”"—Field, 


pole-Axe, pole’-Ax, poll’-Ax, s. [0. L. 
Ger. pollere, from polle= the poll, the head, 
and eve = an axe.) 

I. Ord. Lang.: A kind of axe or hatchet; a 
hatchet or axe with a long handle used for 
killing oxen, &c. 

IL. Technically: 

1. Old Arm. : A military weapon which com- 
bined a hatchet, pike, and serrated hammer, 
much used by horse-soldiers up to the six- 
teenth century. 

“ His body guards with 

."— Mac. 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

2. Naut.: A heavy 
hatchet having a 
handle fifteen inches 
long and a sharp 
point turning down- 
ward on the side op 
blade. It is used for boarding, 
resisting boarders, cutting 
ropes or nettings, &c.; a 
boarding-axe, The illustration 
is from the painted decora- 
tions at Greenwich Hospital. 


ite the 


POLEAXE, 


pole’-Aaxe, v.t. [Poreaxe, s.] To kill or fell 
with a pole-axe, 


pole-cat, *pol-cat, s. [Etym. of first 
element doubtful; various suggestions have 
been made as to its origin, ¢.g., (1) = Polish 
(Mahn) ; (2)= Fr. poule =a hen ; soa cat that 
goes after fowls; (3) =O. Fr. pulent (Lat. 
rulentus) = stinking (Wedgwood); (4) = 
r. poll (Gael. poll ; Corn. pol)=a pool, a hole ; 
so,a cat living in a hole (Skeat) Second 
element English cat.] 

1. Lit. & Zool.: Putorius fetidus, one of the 
Musteline, akin to the Marten, but with a 
breader head, a blunter snout, and a much 
shorter tail. It has a shorter neck and a 
stouter body than the weasel. The shorter 
hairs are yellow and woolly, the longer ones 
black or brownish black and shining. Two 
glands near the root of the tail emit a highly 
olfensive smell. It makes immense havoc in 
i bag ards, rabbit-warrens, and among 

ares and partridges, killing everything which 
it can overpower. It also devours many caps. 
Found in Arctic and temperate Europe, in- 
cluding Britain. 

*2. Fig.: Used as a term of reproach. 


“You witch! you hag! you polecat/""—Shakesn. ; 
Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 2. 


* pole-da-vy, * pol-da-vy¥, * poll-da- 
vie, * powl-da-vies, s. (Ktym. doubtful, 
cf. Fr. poil = hair.) Poldway ; coarse canvas ; 
hence, any coarse wares. 


“You must be content with homely polldavie from 
it."—Howell : Letters, i., §1l., 10. 


* pdle’-léss, * p6le’-lésse, a. [Eng. pole (1), 
Ss. 5 -less.] Wit 10ut a pole, 


“ Horses that draw a polelesse chariot.” 
Stapylton : Juvenal, x. 156. 


pol-é-march, s. [Gr. modduapxos (pole- 
marchos), from méAen0s (polemos) = war, and 
a&pxw (archd) = to rule ; Fr. polémarque. | 
Greek Antiq. : At Athens originally the third 
archon, the military commander-in-chief; 
afterwards a civil magistrate who had under 
his care all strangers and sojourners in the 
city, and the children of parents who had lost 
their lives in the service of the country. 


po-lém’-ic, * pd-lém’-ick, a. & s. [Gr. mo- 
Aeuexds (polemikos) = warlike, from méAenos 
(polemos) = war; Fr. polémique; Ital. & Sp. 
polemico.) 
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* A, As adjective: 


1, Given to polemics or controversy; en- 
gaged in controversy ; controversial. 
“Th dB, eos polem: 
sense diverse fol Fp gre As aipaidention 
Edwards: Freedom of the Will, pt. 1.,§ a 
2. Pertaining to polemies or controversy ; 
intended to maintain an opinion, doctrine, or 
system in opposition to others ; controversial; 
disputative. 
B, As substantive: 


1. A polemic writer; a disputant, a con- 
troversialist ; one who writes in support. of 
any opinion, doctrine, or system in opposition 
to others. 


“For then the 
silenced those of 
iv., ser, 1. 


*2, A polemical controversy or argument. 


polemic -theolo s. Theology de- 
signed to defend Chrevianity, and to attack 
all non-Christian faiths and unbelief, 


po-lém’-ic-al, * pd-1ém’-ie-all, a. (Eng. 
polemic; -al.) The same as PoLEmic (q.Vv.), 


“The polemical and impertinent disputations of the 
world.”"—Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. lit. ser 6. 


* pd-lém’-i-gist, s. (Eng. polemic; -ist.] Ono 
given to polemics or controversy ; a contro- 
vyersialist, a polemic. 


po-lém’-ies, s. [Potrmrc.] The art or prac 
tice of controversy or disputation; contro- 
versy ; controversial writings, espec. op 
matters of divinity or theology. 


* pdl’-8-mist, s. (Eng. polem(ic) ; -ist.] Acon- 


troversialist ; a polemic, 


pol-é-m6n-i-a’-¢é-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
polemoni(um) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot.: Phloxworts; an order of Perigyn- 
ous Exogens, alliance Solanales. Herbaceous 
plants, sometimes climbing ; calyx five-parted, 
persistent, sometimes irregular; corolla nearly 
or quite regular, five lobed; stamens five; 
ovary superior, three celled, few or many- 
seeded; fruit capsular. Found in America, 
Europe, &c. Known genera 17, species 104. 
(Lindley.) 


pol-é-m6-ni-iim, s. [Lat. polemonia; Gr. 
mroAcnwviov (polenwnion) = the Greek valerian.] 
Bot.: Jacob's Ladder; the kA ioe genus of 
Polemoniacee (q.v.). Perennial herbs, with 
alternate, pinnate leaves ; flowers corymbose; 
calyx campanulate; corolla rotate; stamens 
declinate ; capsule ovoid, three celled, many- 
seeded. Known species about twelve. One, 
Polemonium ceruleum, the Blue Jacob’s Lad- 
der or Greek Valerian, is British. It has six 
to twelve pairs of subsessile leaflets. Wild in 
the north of England, apparently an escape 
elsewhere in Britain. It is mucilaginous and 
nauseously bitter. In Siberia, poultices for 
syphilitic sores are made from its leaves, 
The Russians think that a decoction of it is 
of use in hydrophobia, 


pd-lém’-d-scdpe, s. [Fr., from Gr. wéAenos 
(polemos) = war, and oxdmew (skoped) = to see, 
to observe.] A glass with a mirror at an angle 
of 45°, designed to enable a person to view 
objects not directly before the eye. It is used 
im opera-glasses to view persons obliquely, 
without ppaanerey directing the glass at 
them, and in field-glasses for observing objects 
beyond an obstructing wall or bank, as in the 
interior of a fortress. 


*pdl-é& my, 8. [Gr. wéAesos (polemos) = war.) 
Jar, warfare, contention, resistance. 


po-lén’-ta, s. [Ital., Sp., Port., & Fr., from 
Lat. polenta = peeled barley.) 
1. A kind of pudding made in Italy, of 
semolina, Indian corn, or maize meal. 
2. A thick porridge of chestnut meal boiled 
in milk, used as an article of diet in France. 


icks of the field had quite 
@ schools,”—South; Sermons, vol. 


*podle’-wards, adv. [Eng. pole (4), 8. ; -wards.] 
Towards one or other of the poles, (Wheweil.) 


pole'-wig, s. [Etym. doubtful.) [Poxtrwre.] 

Ichthy.: The name given by the Thames 

fishermen to a small British fish, the Freckled 
or Spotted Goby of Yarrell ; Gobtus minutus. 


*pol’-ey, a. [Eng. pole (8), s.; -y.] Without 
orns; polled. 


“Had it been any other beast... but that poley 
heifer."—H. Kingsley: Geoffrey Hamlyn, ch. xxix. 


i lS a eR en On SES 
boll, boy ; pdut, jOwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-olan, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del, 
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yol'-ey, s. [Poty, s.] 

poley-oil, s. 

Chem. : CjpH1g0. A volatile oil obtained from 
Mentha pulegiwm at the time of flowering by 
jistillation with water. Aromatic odour, yel- 
low colour, sp. gr. °927, boiling at 183° 


*poleyn (1), s. [Fr.] Armour for the knee. 


» poleyn (2), s. [PoLLeEy.] 

Pd-li-an, a. [See def.] Of or belonging to 
Joseph Xavier Poli (1746-1825), a Neapolitan 
zoologist and comparative anatomist. 


Polian-vesicles, s. pl. 

Compar. Anat.: Vesicles, generally five in 
aumber, connected with the circular canal in 
the Echinoidea and Holothuroidea, 


po-li-an/-ite, s. [Gr. woAcaivouor (poliaino- 
mai) = to grow gray ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A very pure variety of Pyrolusite 
(q.v.). The original was from Platten, Bo- 
hemia. 


*pol-i-_an’-thé-a, s. [PotianrHes.] A com- 
mon-place book, containing many flowers of 
eloquence, &c. 

“Repair to postils or poliantheas.”— Milton : Remonst. 
Defence. (Postscript.) 


pol-i-an’-thés, s.: (Gr. woAvs (polus) = many, 
and dv0os (anthos) = blossom, flower.] 


Bot.: A genus of Hemerocallee; the pe- 
duncle is two or three feet long, and has on 
its summit many cream-coloured flowers. 
Polianthes tuberosa (Tuberose), a native of 
Mexico and South America, much cultivated 
in gardens in India, China, and Java, is de- 
liciously fragrant, especially after dark, and 
during some thunderstorms its fading flowers 
emit electric sparks. The bulbs, dried and 
powdered, are given by the Hindoos in 
gonorrhea, 


po-lice’, s. [Fr.= policy, civil government, 
from Lat. politia; Gr. modcteia (politeia) = 
citizenship, civil government, condition of a 
state; moAlrys (polités)=a citizen; modus 
(polis) =a city ; Sp. policia ; Ital. polizia.] 

1. A system of judicial and executive ad- 
ministration of a country, especially concerned 
with the maintenance of the quiet and good 
order of society ; the means or system adopted 
by the authorities of a government, state, or 
community to maintain public order and 
liberty, and to protect property. In a more 
limited sense, the administration of the laws, 
bye-laws, and regulations of a city or borough. 
The primary objects of the police system are 
the prevention and detection of crime, and the 
preservation of peace and order, but various 
other duties have been from time to time 
added, such as the prevention and removal of 
public nuisances and obstructions, the sup- 
pression of mendicancy, and the carrying into 
effect of the numerous Jaws and regulations 
made from time to time for the maintenance 
of public health, order, and safety. 

“The public police and economy ; by which I mean 
the due regulation and domestic order of the kingdom.” 
—Blackstone : Comment., bk. iv., ch. 13. 

2. (Properly an abbreviation of the term 
police-force, i.e. a force for the maintenance of 
the public police or order.) A civil force 
organized and maintained for the prevention 
and detection of crime, the preservation of 
public peace and order, and generally for the 
enforcing of the laws, bye-laws, and regula- 
tions of a city, borough, or district. The 
ordinary police or constables of a city, &c., 
are dressed in a particular uniform. The 
secret police, more commonly known as de- 
tectives or plain-clothes police, assume such 
dress or disguise as they think expedient or 
calculated to assist them in the detection or 
prevention of crimes and the arrest of crim- 
inals or suspected persons. The regulation 
and control of the police in a city or borough 
are in the hands of the municipal authorities, 
and the cost of their maintenance is paid out 
of the local rates. 


WY Military police : 

(1) An organized body kept up in an army 
for the maintenance of civil order, as distin- 
guished from military discipline. 

(2) A civil police having a military organiza- 
tion, as the Constabulary of Ireland, the 
gendarmerie of France, &c, 


police-barrack, s. 


] A station of the 
Irish Constabulary. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, her, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, s6n ; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, c 


poley—poliorcetics 


olice-burgh, s. Any populous place 
fies esancarios is’ which have been ascertained 
in terms of the Act 13 & 14 Vict., ¢. 33, and 
the affairs of which are managed by com- 
missioners elected by the inhabitants. (Scotch.) 


police-commissioner, s. One of a 
body elected by the ratepayers to manage 
police affairs in a burgh. (Scotch.) 


police-constable, s. A member of the 
police-force ; a policeman, 

police-court, s. A court of first in- 
stance for the trial of offenders brought up 
on charges preferred by the police. 


police-force, s. [PoLice, 2.] 


police-inspector, s. An officer of police 
ranking above a sergeant, and below a super- 
intendent, 


police-magistrate, s. A magistrate 
who presides at a police-court (q.v.). 


police-office, s. The head-quarters of a 
division or section of police. 


police-officer, s. A police-constable. 


police-rate, s. A rate levied for the 
maintenance of a police-force. 


police-station, s. The headquarters 
of the police force in a municipality or district. 


* po-liged, a. [Eng. police); -ed.] Under 
ws ahd regulations ; under a regular system 
of police ; administered. 
“ Polic'd cities and protected plains.” 
Thomson: Liberty, iv. 784. 
po-lige’-man, s. [Eng. police and man.] An 
ordinary member of a police-force ; a police- 
officer, a constable. 


* pd-li-cial (ci as sh), a. [Eng. police; -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the police. 


* pol’-i-cied, a. [Eng. policy; -ed.] Regu- 
lated by laws; having a system of laws for 
the maintenance of public peace and order. 


“There it is a just cause of war for another nation, 
that is civil or policied to subdue them.”’—Zacon. Of 
an Holy War. 


pol-i-cy (1), * pol-i-cie, * pol-y-cy, s. 
(O. Fr. policie, from Lat. politiu, from Gr. 
moduteta (politeia); Sp. policia.] [Poxice.] 

*1. Polity. 

“Let policte acknowledge itselfe indebted to reli- 
gion.”— Hooker: Eccles, Politie, bk. v., § 1. 

2. The art of government; that line or 
system of procedure and actions which the 
government of a nation adopts as the best 
calculated to further its interests, either in 
regard to its relation with other states, or 
to the management of internal or domestic 
affairs; the line of conduct adopted or re- 
commended by the responsible rulers of a 
state with regard to any question, foreign or 
domestic. 


“The English policy, he said, had so completely 
brutalised them, that tbey could hardly be called 
human beings,”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


3. The principles or grounds upon which a 


measure or course of action is based, having’ 


regard to the means adopted to secure its adop- 
tion or success, as well as to the object with 
which it is adopted or recommended. 

*4, Motive, grounds ; inducement, object. 

“What policy have you to bestow a benefit where it 
is counted an injury ?”—Sidney. 

5. Prudence, skill; sagacity or wisdom of 
governments or of individuals in the manage- 
ment of their affairs public or private; regard 
had to that which is most to one’s interest. 


“Kings will be tyrants from policy, when subjects 
are rebels from principle.”—Burke. 


* 6, Sagacity, cleverness. 
R: ! A 
tar above his clothes Wid detect tim retrain ee 
7. Good management ; a wise, prudent, or 
advisable course or line of conduct. 
8. Management of business; line or course 
pursued : as, Such a course is bad policy. 


pol-i-cy (2), s. [Fr. police = a policy, from 
Low Lat. politicum, poleticum, polecticum, cor- 
ruptions of polyptychum = a register, a roll in 
which dues were registered; Gr. roAvrrvxor 
(poluptuchon) = a piece of writing folded into 
many leaves; hence, a long register or roll ; 
prop. neut. sing. of moAvmtuxos (poluptuchos) 
= having many folds: woxv (polu), neut. sing. 
of roAvs (polus)= much, many, and mrvé (ptuz), 
genit. mruxds (ptuchos) = a fold; mriccw 

(ptussd) = to fold ; Sp. poliza ; Ital. polizza.] 
1, Comm.: A document containing a promise 


to pay a certain sum of money on the occur- 
rence of some event. In return for this 

romise a sum of money is paid down, called 
Fre premium (q.v.). By far the largest part 
of insurance business is applied to disasters 
at sea; to destruction of property by fire ; to 
making provision for heirs and successors in 
case of death, and to loss of time and expense 
through accident. The practice of insurance 
has also been extended to making provision 
against loss of crops from bad we arae 
against destruction of glass from storms an 
accidents, &c. In every case a form is filled 
up containing a promise to pay a certain sum 
in the event of the happening of the specified 
contingency, and this document is always 
called the policy. Although an insurance 
policy is a contract, it is only signed by one 
party, the insurer, who for that reason is 
called the underwriter, and forms, therefore, 
what is called in law an uni'ateral contract. 
Marine policies are of two kinds: (1) Valued 
policy, one in which the goods or property 
insured are at a specified value; (2) Open 
policy, one in which the value of the goods 
or property is not mentioned. [ASSURANCE, 
INSURANCE. ] . 

2. A ticket or warrant for money in the 
public funds. 


{| Wager Policies, Wagering Policies: Poli- 
cies containing the phrase, ‘interest or no 
interest,” intended to signify insurance of 
property when no property is on board the 


ship. They are not recognised in law. 


policy-holder, s. One who holds a 
policy or contract of insurance. 


pol’-i_cy (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1, The pleasure-grounds surrounding a 
country-house. (Scotch.) 
**Coston found tenantless, with the 
policies of okeins tag aikeldssertod ”— Field, Dec. 6 
1884. 


2. An unlawful gambling game, largely 
patronized by the lower classes in this country ; 
a sort of penny lottery, in which the odds are 
great and the chances of winning remote. 

*pol-i-cy, v.t. [Poxicy (1), s.] To reduce te 
order ; to regulate or administer by laws. 

“For policying of cities and commonalties with new 

ordinancies.”—Bacon ; Advance. of Learning, bk. i. 
po’-li-éne, s. [Etym. not apparent.] 

Chem. ; A name given by Vélckel to one of 
the compounds obtained by heating sulpho- 
cyanate of ammonium to 300°. He regards it 
as isomeric with melamine, but, according to 
Liebig, it is identical with melam. 


* pol-iff, * pol-yff, s. [PuLuey.] 


pol-i-gar, pol-y-gar, s. [Native name.] 
The head of a village or district in southern 
India; a semi-independent chief. 
po-lim’-i-ta, s. [Gr. rodvpcros (polwmitos) = 
of many threads or colours.] 
Fabric: A variegated stuff. 
* pol’-i-mite, a. [Potmra.] Many-coloured. 
“Of yonge Josephe the cote Che ls AS 
pol-ing, s. [Po xs, v.] Siecle 
_ L. Ord, Lang. : The act of impelling or pushes 
ing forward with poles, 
II. Technically: ~* : 


1, Civ. Eng. : One of the boards used to sup- 
port the side-earth in excavating a tunnel. 

2. Glass-making : An operation for ridding 
glass of a lilac colour due toan excess of man- 
ganese. The molten glass is stirred with a 
pole, which introduction of a carbonaceous 
element changes the sesquioxide into pro- 
toxide, and the colour disappears. 

3. Horticulture : 

(1) The act of propping up or supportin 
with poles. Pasi Ma BP : 

(2) The act of dispersing worm-casts with 
poles. 


4, Metall. : The stirring of a metallic bath 
(of copper, tin, or lead) with a pole of green 
wood, to cause ebullition and deoxidation in 
the refining process. 
po-li-d-py-ri-tés, s. (Gr. modcds (polios) = 
gray, and Eng. pyrites.] 
Min. ; The same as MaRcasITE (q.v.). 
* pol-i-or-cét’-ics, s. (Gr. TOALOPKYTLKOS 
(poliorkétikos) = fit for besieging a town, from 


marine; g6, pot, 
=@; ey=a; qu=kw. 


WoALopkéw liorked) = to besiege a town: 
modus Cats a city, and eipyw ‘cing = to 
restrain.) The art or science of besieging 
towns. (De Quincey.) 
* pol-i-_praig’-man, s. [PouipRacMaTiC.] A 
usy meddler, 


® eee < (Pref. 
ng. pragmatic, usy- 
Life of Laud, p. 330.) “ 


Polish, a. & s. (Eng. Pol(and); -ish.) 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Poland or 
its inhabitants. 


B. As subst.: The language spoken by the 
Poles. It belongs to the Slavonic branch 
of the Indo-European family of languages. 
There are no remains of it anterior to the 
fourteenth century. 


Polish draughts, s. pl. 

Games: A form of draughts much played 
on the continent. The board has 100 squares ; 
the men can take backwards or forwards, 
— on tang Ee move diagonally, 
ike the ops in chess, from one end of 
the board to ‘spine. ; 


Polish-ringworm, s. [PLIca-PoLoNtca.] 


i- = poly, 
'y. (Heylin: 


r. par. of polir=to polish; Lat. io; O 
ip. is Port. polir; Sp. pulir; Ital. odhre | 
A. Transitive: 
1. Lit. : To givea polish to ; to make smooth 
and glossy, as by friction. 


“For the purpose of being polished and sh into 
a colunn.”—Macaulay : Hat Eng., ch. xii. nant 


2. Fig.: To refine; to give refinement to; 
to rub or work off rudeness or coarseness 
from : as, To polish manners. 

B. Intrans. : To become polished; to take 
or receive a gloss, or smooth, glossy surface. 


§] To polish of: Summarily to get rid of. 
(Slang.) " 


polish, s. [Pouiss, v.] 
L Literally : 
1. An artificial gloss; a smooth glossy sur- 
face produced by friction. 


“Giving it the due t proportion, and polish."— 
Addison he Italy. ted 


2. A substance which imparts a polish or 
gloss : as, furniture-polish. 

Il. Fig.: Refinement, elegance; freedom 
from rudeness or coarseness. 


“ This Roman polish, and this smooth behaviour.” 
Addison ; Cato, 


* pol’ -ish-a-ble, a. (Eng. polish ; -able.] 
apable of being polished; susceptible of a 
polish. (Boyle: Works, iii. 548.) 


polished, pa. par. ora. [Poxisn, v.] 
1. Ord, Lang. : (See the verb). 
2. Bot. : Having the appearance of a polished 
substance, as the testa of Abrus ius, 
and many other seeds. 


polished- s. A brick which has 
been rubbed upon a bench, plated with iron, 
to make its surface perfectly even. This pro- 


cess is only gone through with the very best 
bricks, and its cost is such that it is not em- 
ployed to any very great extent. 


pol-ished-néss, s. [Eng. polished; -ness.] 
1. Lit,: The quality or state of being 
polished, smooth, and glossy. 


“ And all their polish’dness was saphirine.” 
Donne: Lamentation of Jeremy, iv. 


2, Fig.: The quality or state of being re- 
fined and elegant; polish. 


pol’-ish-6r, s. [Eng. polish; -er.) One who 
or that which polishes ; a substance or instru- 
ment used in polishing. 
“The skill of the polisher... makes the surface 
shine."— Addison: Spectator, No. 215. 


pol-ish-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [PoLisu, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act or process of giving 
a polish or gloss to anything. 


polishing-block, s. 

1. A block between the jaws of a vice on 
which an object is laid to polish it by an 
emery strip or otherwise. 

2. A block shod with polishing material and 
moved over the face of the object to be 
polished, 


polipragman—political 


lishing-bru re 
polishing stoves, ee &e, 


polishing-cask, s. 

1. A rolling barrel in which articles are 
are to Po si by ~~ attrition rl by 

inding against some shing-powder placed 
5 the barrel with seh, tes t 

2. A barrel in which grained gunpowder is 
placed with a small quantity of graphite, 
which gives it a polish. 


lishing-file, s. A smooth file; a bur- 
nisher, 


A hand-brush for 


polishing-hammer, s. A hammer for 
fine-dressing the surfaces of plates, 
polishing-iron, s. 


Bookbinding: An implement for finishin 
the covers of books. It is heated and passe 
over the leather, the lining paper, and such 
other parts asrequire smoothing and polishing. 


polishing-machine, s. 

1. A machine in which rice, deprived of its 
hull, receives a further trituration to deprive 
it of its red skin or cuticle. 

2. Cotton ; A machine which brushes the sur- 
face of sized yarn, or burnishes sized thread. 


polishing-mill, s. A lap of tin or of 
wood coated with list or leather, used for the 
finishing processes of the lapidary. 


polishing-paste, s. [Pasr, s., { (3).] 

polishing-powder, s. Pulverised ma- 
terial used in polishing. Diamond, sapphire, 
ruby, corundum, emery, rotten-stone, flint, 
tripoli, pumice-stone, oxide of iron, and chalk 
are allemployed. The first three are used by 
the lapidary ; corundum and emery princi- 
pally by metal-workers. 


polishing-slate, s. 

Petrolz: A slaty rock occurring mostly in 
beds of the Tertiary formation. Texture, 
earthy; soft; friable. It consists of the 
siliceous shells or envelopes of various species 
of Diatomacew, the number contained in a 
cubic inch having been reckoned to be about 
41,000,000,000. 

polishing-snake, s. A lithographer’s 
tool for cleaning a lithographic stone. [SNAKE- 
STONE.] 


polishing-tin, s. A bookbinder’s tool. 


mer ay ie bene s. A wooden wheel 
covered with leather and charged with crocus, 
rouge, putty-powder, &c. Itis used in polish- 
ing metallic articles of relatively small size. 


* pol-ish-mént, s. [Fng. polish; -ment.] 
The act of polishing; the state of being 
polished ; refinement. 


“Tt is strange tosee what a polishment so base a stuff 
doth take.”— 


po-lis’-tés, s. [Gr. wodcorjs (polistés) = the 
founder of a city.] 
Entom. : A genus of Vespide. Polistes gal- 
lica is common in Germany, France, and the 
south of Europe. 


po-lite’, a. (Lat. politus, pa. par. of polio= 
to polish; Fr. poli ; Ital. polito ; Sp. pulido.) 

*I. Lit.: Polished; smooth and glossy ; 
reflecting. 

* Polite bodies as looking-glasses.”—Cudworth ; Intel- 
lectual System, p. 731. 

IL. Figuratively : 

1. Polished or refined in manners or be- 
haviour; courteous, obliging, complaisant, 
well-bred, courtly. 

“Too polite and goodnatured to express what he 

must have felt."—AMacaulay ; Hist. Kng., ch. xvi. 

2, Characterized by politeness or refine- 
ment ; refined. 

“The whole polite literature of the retyn of Charles 

the Second.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. Kng., ch. iii 

4] Polite denotes a quality ; polished, a state, 
A polite man is, in regard to his behaviour, a 
finished gentleman; but a rude person may 
be more or less polished, or freed from rude- 
ness. Refined rises in sense, both in regard to 
polite and polished: a man is indebted to 
nature, rather than to art, for his refinement ; 
his politeness, or his polish, is entirely the 
fruit of education. Politeness and polish do 
not extend to anything but externals ; refine- 
ment applies as much to the mind as the body. 


* pé-lite’, v.t. [Poxrrs, a.) To polish, to refine. 
“Those exercises which polite men's spirits.”—Aay : 
Creation, pt. L. 


‘otton: Remains, p. 465, 
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p6-lite’-l¥, adv, (Eng. polite; -ly.) 
* 1. Lit.: Ina polished manner ; so as to be 
polished. 
“N bl 
edifice built, gs paren Covgpes Hig ks Bg om | 
sweeping.” — Ailton ; Church Government, bk. i., cb. vil. 
2. In a polite, courteous, or refined manner; 
with politeness or courtesy ; courteously. 
“ (He) politely Peas to be excus'd.” 
ancia: Horace, epist. 1.1. 
po-lite’-néss, s. (Eng. polite; -ness.) 
1. The quality or state of being polite; re 
finement, polish, or elegance of manners. 
“The highest period of i Me 
Swift: “ints iowaeds an pty mel et 
* 2. Elegance ; elegant finish. 
3, Courtesy, courteousness ; good breeding; 
affability, civility. 


“ Fancled politeness is sometimes more owing to 
custom than reason,”"—Watts; Logic, pt. ii, ch. fie 


* pdl-i-tésse’, s. [Fr.] Politeness, espec. 
affected or excessive politeness. 

“We... gather politesse from courts abroad.” 

Gay: To William Pulteney, Esq. 
pol’-i-tic, * pol-i-tick, * pol-i-tique, 
* pol-i-tike, a. & s. [Lat. politicus, from 
Gr. mwodAurixds (politikos) = pertaining to citi- 
zens, rule, or policy; moAirns (polités) =a 
citizen; méAus (polis) =a city; Fr. politique; 
Ital. & Sp. politico.) 

A. As adjective: 

*1. Pertaining or relating to polity or poli- 
tics ; political. 

“ T will read politic authors.” 
kesp.: Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 
2. Consisting or composed of citizens. 
(Only in the special phrase, the body politic.) 
“ The whole body politic owes its preservation to the 
virtuous care and honest endeavours of upright men” 
—Sharp : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 5. 

* 3. Pertaining to the drawing up or making 
of laws and regulations for government; legis- 
lative. 

4, Prudent and sagacious in the adoption of 
a policy ; sagacious in devising and carrying 
out measures tending to promote the public 
welfare: as, a politic minister. 


5, Characterized by prudence and sagacity ; 
adapted or tending to promote the public 


welfare. 
“ This land was famously enrich’d 


With politick grave counsel.” 
i Ls Shakesp. : Richard III., ti. 8 


6. Sagacious, sharp, or clever in devising 
and carrying out measures to promote one’s 
own interests without regard to the morality 
of the measures adopted or the object aimed 
at; crafty, artful, cunning. 

“T have been politick with my friend, smooth with 

mine euemy.”—Shakesp,; As You Like It, v. 4. 

7. Well-devised or adapted to secure an 
end or object, right or wrong ; artful, specious. 

“ Thy politic maxims,” Milton; P. R., iii. 400. 

* B, As subst. : A politician. 


“Tacitus and other politicks of his temper.”—Jack- 
son: Truth of Scripture, bk. i., ch, xx. 


po-lit’-ic-al, a. [Eng. politic ; -al.] 
1, Pertaining or relating to politics or 
government; treating of politics or govern- 
ment: as, a political writer. 
2. Pertaining or relating to public policy or 
polity ; pertaining to civil government or state 
affairs and measures. 


“The law of action and reaction 
eons as in the physical world.”— 
OV. 26, 1885, 


8. Pertaining or relating toa nation or state, 
or to nations or states, in contradistinction to 
civil or municipal: as, political rights, ie., 
those which belong to a nation, or to a citizen 
as an individual member of a nation, as dis- 
tinguished from civil rights, i.e, the local 
rights of a citizen. 

4, Having an established or regular system 
of government or administration of national 
affairs : as, a political government. 


*5, Politic, sagacious, prudent, artful, wary 


ame s. According to 
John Stuart Mill, the science which investi- 

ates ‘the nature of wealth and the laws of 
its production and distribution, including, 
directly or remotely, the operation of all the 
causes by which the condition of mankind, or 
of any society of human beings, in respect to 
this universal object of human desire, is made 

rosperous or the reverse.” (Polit. Econ., Prel. 
Remarks.) Inquiries on these points must 
have existed from the earliest times in every 
nation, but political economy as a science 


revails in the 
ily Telegraph, 


a en intl Dale il Na 
boil, bd}; PAt, JOw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cia., -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion-zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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fs very modern. Crude views on the subject 
arose in the middle ages in the free Italian 
cities and the Hanseatic towns, where appar- 
ently originated some of the fallacies still 
current among sections of the British popula- 
tion. Sir Walter Raleigh (1595), Sir William 
Petty (1667), and Sir Dudley North (1691) wrote 
on the subject with enlightenment for their 
age. Frangois Quesnay, in France (1768), 
founded the school of the economists which 
held that the soil is the source of all wealth. 
[Puysrocrat.] Adam Smith (1723-1790) had 
made political economy a portion of his 
lectures whilst Professor in Glasgow Univer- 
sity from 1751 to 1764. Visiting Paris in that 
year, he became acquainted with Quesnay and 
the leading economists, but the principles of 
his great work, the Wealth of Nations, pub- 
lished after ten years’ retirement, in1776, were, 
in the main, thought out independently. It 
was immediately and extensively popular, 
and is still much admired. Since Adam 
Smith’s time, no work on the subject has 
appeared more original or influential than the 
Principles of Political Economy, by John Stuart 
Mill. In this and his other productions advo- 
eating liberty, he yet considers that public 
opinion and, if need be, even law should be 
directed against the increase of population 
when there is no hope of comfortable, or at 
least of decent, maintenance, and that the un- 
earned increment of land should be appropri- 
ated by the state. Several valuable works 
have been written by American authorities on 
this subject, and the tendency of thought now 
is to discard some of the old axioms of polit- 
ical economy, and to re-establish the subject on 
@ basis more in accordance with fact than with 
theory. 


political-liberty, s. [Lrserry, J (3).] 
political geography, s, [GrOGRAPHY, 
she) 


* po-lit-ic-al-ism, s. (Eng. political ; -ism.} 
Political or party feeling or zeal. 
po-lit/-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. political ; -ly.] 
1. In a political manner ; with regard to the 
government of a state or nation, 


“Rome was _ politically dominant.”—Macaway: 
Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


2. With regard to politics. 
* 3. Ina politic, artful, or canning manner ; 
artfully. 
“ The Turks politically mingled certain Janizaries.” 
—Knolles: Hist. of the Turkes. 

* po-lit-ic-as’-tér, s. (Eng. politic; suff. 
-aster, as in poetaster.] A petty ignorant pre- 
tender to political knowledge or experience. 

* All the tribe of aphorismers and politicasters,.”— 
Milton: Reform. in Eng., bk. ii. 
pol-i-ti-cian, * pol-i-ti-tian, a. &s. [Eng. 
politic ; -ian.] 
* A, As adj.: Artful, politic, cunning. 
“ Your ill-meaning politician lords.” 
Milton : Samson Agonistes, 1,195, 


B. As substantive : 
*1, Aman of artifice or cunning ; a cunning, 
artful person. 


“ The politician, whose very essence lies in this, that 
he is a person ready to doanything that he apprehends 
for his advantage.”—South - Sermons, i. 324. 


2. One who is versed or experienced in the 
science of politics or the art of governing; a 
statesman. 

3. One who devotes himself to, or is keenly 
interested in, politics; a party man. 


*po-lit’-i-eise, v.i. [Eng. politic; -ise.] To deal 
with or treat of politics or political matters. 
“While I am potiticising.”— Walpole : Letters, iii, 281. 
pol’-i-tic-ly, * pol-y-tick-ly, * pol-i- 
tike-ly, adv. [Eng. politic; -ly.] Ina poli- 
tic manner; artfully, cunningly. 
“ Thus have I politicly begun my reign,” 
Shukesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1. 
* pd-lit’-i-c6d, * pol-i-ti-cone, s. [Ital.] A 
politician. 
“He was certainly a true Matchiavellian politicone.” 
—WNorth: Examen, p. 118. 
po-lit-i-c6-, pref. [Eng. politic(s) ; 0 connect.) 
Political. 
politico-religious, a. Of, belonging to, 
or affecting the interests both of religious and 
of political parties. 
‘pol'-i-tics, * pdl’-i-ticks, s. [Poxrrrc.] 
1, The science which treats of the distribu- 
tion of power in a country. Domestic poli- 
tics investigates the distribution of power 


politicalism—pollam 


among the several classes or individuals be- 
longing to a particular country, the best form 
of government for the nation, the proper 
balance of power among the three leading 
classes of the community—the upper, the 
middle, and the lower classes—the means of 
preserving aud developing the prosperity of 
the people, and defending the body politic 
against foreign aggression or domestic sedition. 
Foreign politics treats of the politics of foreign 
nations, particularly as affecting the inter- 
ests of our own country. 

2. Popularly, the political sentiments of an 
individual, bis procedure in promoting the 
interests of his party, or his own. 


* pol-i-tize, v.i. [Gr. modsrigw (politizd) = 
(1) to be a citizen; (2) to govern a state,] To 
play the politician ; to debate or argue about 
policy. 

“ But let usnot. . . stand hankering and politizing.” 
—Milton: Reform. in England, bk. ii. 


* pol’-i-ture, s. [Fr., from polir=to polish 
(q.v.).] A gloss given by polishing ; a polish. 
“ Fair politwre walk’d all her body over,” 

Beaumont ; Psyche, vi. 
pol-i-ty, * pol-i-tie, s. [Lat. politia, from 
Gr. roAuteia (politeia) = government, admini- 
stration ; Fr. polisie.] 

1, The form, system, or constitution of the 
civil government of a state or nation; the 
framework or organization by which the 
various departments of a civil government are 
combined into a systematic whole. 

“The state of polity, so much resembling antient 
Greece, has undergone a great change.”—Zustace- 
Italy, vol. iv., dis. § 8. 

2. The form or constitution by which any 
institution is organized; the recognised 
principles which lie at the foundation of any 
human institution. 

“Maintaining the episcopal polity in England.”— 

Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 
*3. Policy, prudence, art, management. 


* pol-ive, s. [PULLEY.] 


* polk, v.i. [Potka.] To dancea polka, (G. 
Elvot.) 


polka, s. [Bohemian pulka=half, from the 
half step prevalent in it.] 

1, Music: A well-known dance, the music 
to which is in 2 time, with the third quaver 
accented. There are three steps in each bar, 
the fourth beat is always a rest, the three 
steps are performed on the three first beats of 
every bar. 


“ Anna Slezak, a farm servant at Elbsteinitz, near 
Prague, invented the polka about 1830. The room in 
which she was accustomed to dance being of small 
dimensions, the movements of her feet were short, 
and so the dance was called the ‘ Pulka’ dance, that is 
the ‘half’ dance.”—Stainer & Barret ; Dict of Music. 

2, An air suitable or appropriate to the 
dance described in 1. 


polka-jacket, s. 
by women. 


poll (1), *pol, *pole, *polle, s. [0. Dut. 
polle, pol, bol =the head or pate; Low Ger. 
polle = the head ; Sw. dial. pull; Dan. puld = 
the crown of thehead. Prob. of Celtic origin.] 
1, A head : now applied in composition to 

the heads of animals : as poll-evil, poleaxe. 

2. The back part of the head. 

3. A catalogue or list of heads, that is, of 
persons ; a register. 

4, A register of the names of persons indi- 
vidually who are entitled to vote at elections 
for members of parliament, &c, 

5, The voting or registering of votes in an 
election. ; 


“All souldiers quartered in the place are to remove, 
at least one day before the election, to the distance of 
two miles or more, and not to return till one day after 
the poll is ended.”—Biackstone ; Comment., bk. i., ch. 2. 


_ 6, The number of votes polled or registered 
in an election. 


“Every vote added to the Conservative pol? will be 
persuasive.”—Standard, Nov. 23, 1885. 


7. The same as PoLuaRp (1), s. (q.v.). 

8. The blunt end of a hammer; the butt 
end of an axe. 

J Challenges to the polls : 
_ Law: Challenges or exceptions to particular 
jurors. 

poll-act, s. 

Law: An Act passed in 1465 by the autho- 


rities of the Pale, putting a price upon the 
heads of certain Trak! . E 


A knitted jacket worn 


oll-adze, s. An adze with a striking 
rh on the head (poll) opposite to the bit. 


poll-axe, s. [PoLmaxe.] 


poll-book, s. A_ register of persons 
entitled to vote at an election. 


poll-clerk, s. A polling-clerk (q.v.). 
poll-evil, pole-evil, s. (See extract.) 


“ Poll-evil is a large swelling, inflammation, or im+ 

osthume in the horse's poll or nape of the neck, just 
beey eas the ears towards the mane.’—Farriers 
Dictionary. 5 : 


*poll-money, s. 


poll-pick, s. 

Mining: A pick on the end of a pole, so as 

to be worked by blows endwise, like a crowbar. 

*poll-silver, s. [PoLL-TAx.] 

*poll-tax, *poll-money, *poll- 

‘gilver, s. A tax levied per head according 
to the rank or fortune of the individual; a 
capitation-tax, 

“Substituting an universal poll-taz in lieu of almost 
all the tithes, customs, and excises.”—Hume: Essays, 
pt. ii, ess. 8. 

q Its imposition in a.p. 1880 led to the rebel- 

lion of Wat Tyler in 1381. It was finally abol- 
ished in England in 1689. 


poll (2), s. [Acontract. of Polly for Mary.] A 
familiar name for a parrot. 


*poll-parrot, s. <A parrot. 
poll-parrotism, s. Meaningless or sense- 


less repetition of phrases, 


**Cant phrases are proper only to poll-parrots, and 
poll-purrotism is one of the deadliest diseases of the 
pulpit.”—Scribner’s Magazine, Nov., 1878, p. 143. 


poll (3), s. [Etym. doubtful ; by some referred 
to Gr. (ot) moAAoé (hoi) pollot =(the) many, (the) 
rabble; by others to poll (1), s., as though 
the poll-men were only counted by the heads, 
not registered individually.] At Cambridge 
University, a student who takes a pass degree, 
or one without honours ; a passman. 


poll-man,s. The same as Pott (3), & 
poll, * pol, v.t. Gi. [Pou (1), s.] 
A. Transitive: 


1. To remove the poll or head of; to clip, 
to lop, to shear. 


[Pott-Tax.] 


“ Again I'll poll 
The fair-growu yew-tree for a chosen bow.” 
Keats: Endymion, i. 480. 
2. To enumerate by heads; to enroll in @ 
register or list. 
*3, To impose a tax on. 
*4, To plunder, to pillage, to rob. 
** Which pols and pile the poor in piteous wise.” 
Spenser: F.Q., V.iL @& 
5. To register or give (as a vote). 
“ And poll for points of faith his trusty vote.” 
. Tickel: A Lady to a Gentleman at Avignon. 
6. To bring to the poll; to receive (as a vote). 
“His Liberal opponent polled two thousand four 
hundred and eighty-six votes.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Nov. 26, 1885. 
*7, To pay as a personal or poll-tax. 
“The man that poll'd but twelve pence for his head.” 
yt Dryden: Juvenal, iii. 287. 
B. Intransitive : 


*1. To plunder, to pillage; to rob by ex- 

tortion. 

“They will poll and spoil so outrageously, as the 
very enemy cannot do much worse.”—Spenser: State 
of Ireland. 

_2. To register or record a vote at an elec- 
tion ; to vote, to go to the poll. 

“Every Conservative who polis to-morrow.”—Stand- 
ard, Nov. 23, 1885. 

{| To poll a jury: To examine each member 
of a jury individually as to his concurrence 
in the verdict. (American.) 


pol-lach’-ite, s. [Gr. roddAax# (pollaché) = 
many times ; suff. -ite (Min.).] xi ”) 
Min.: A name given by Breithaupt to a 
group of minerals intimately related to each 
other, and formed by the diverse interchang- 
ing of the same or similar constituents. It 
included the species Apatite, Hedyphane, 
Vanadinite, Pyromorphite, Mimetesite, and 
their numerous varieties. 


pol-lack, s. [Poxtock.]} 


he lee ws 
poll’-age (age as ig),s. ([Eng. poll, v. 
-age.| A poll-tax; extortion, noberh. ed 
“ Deliueri 
and poliage Fos: Martyr, pe aoe ee one 
pol-lam, s. [Hind.] A- fief; a district 
held by a poligar (q.v.). 


4 - ~ a. ae nig. alts igo Me ER ED De LL LL 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, co = é;ey=a; aut = ws 


Pat-len, pow’ 8. [Gael, pollag.) 
y.s Coregonus ae from the Irish 
One somew - BS ge a, a persing 
upea harengus), w @ remarkably 
short head and deep body. It is brought in 
quantities to Belfast market, during the 
Season, and some 17,000 were taken in 1834, 
in Lough Neagh, at three draughts of the net. 
* pol’-lar-chy, s. [Potyarcny.] 
Pol-lard (1), s. &a. (Eng, poll, v.; -ard.] 

A, As substantive: 

1. A tree, the top or head of which has been 
lopped off, some distance from the ground, so 
as to cause it to throw out branches or shoots 
all round the point where the amputation has 
taken place. 

2. A stag which has cast his horns. 

8. A polled or hornless ox, 

*4, A clipped coin. 

5. The chub or cheven. 

* 6, Coarse flour. 

*7, Coarse bran. 

“The coarsest of the bran, ysualli gurgeo 

or pollard: ing Sabres : Deenriee pe eae s ch. ag 

B. As adj. : Polled, topped. 

“q ». nts 
Be re aP  - eld pollard ash."—Pennant 
* pollard (2), s. [Said to be named after the 
original maker.) A counterfeit coin, made 
abroad, and smuggled into England in the 
reign of Edward I. They were worth about a 
halfpenny. 
yoni 
callod pollavdex'Potyan’ Okevecite vol tax weeah 


« -lard, v.t. [Pottarp 1 To make 
ee ing off the head or to 
of ; to top. ile ° 


“ Just after the willows have been pollarded,”—Fieid, 
Dec. 12, 1885. oa 


* poll-ax, s. [PoLEaxe.] 
* poll-da-vy, s. [Potepavy.] 


polled, pa. par. & a. [Poxt, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1. Having the top or head lo off; 
lopped, toga, pollard. res : 
2. Having the hair 
ent. 


3. Having cast the 
horns, as a stag. 

4. Deprived of horns ; 
wanting horns, as an 
Ox. 


mck Bere it rowan ox 
fan. 2, 1886 
pdl-lén, s. [Lat.) 

*I, Ord. Lang.: Fine bran, 

Il. Technically: 


1. Bot. : The pulverulent or other substance 
which fills the cells of the anther (q.v.). It 
consists of minute granules varying in size 
and enclosing a fluid es ati, molecular 
matter. The granules are usually produced 
in fours, and may be spherical or slightly 
oblong, cylindrical, &c. The colour is 

nerally yellow, but in Zpilobium augusti- 
fon and many Polemoniacee, it is blue ; 

Verbascum it is red ; in no case is it green. 
When the anther dehisces, the pollen is 
emitted. It is the male element ina t, 
corresponding to the seminal fluid in animals, 
and is designed to fertilise the seed. [PoLLEN- 
TUBE. ] 

2. Entom.: Pollen colleeted from plants 
and carried on the outer surface of the tibie 
of bees. Mixed with honey, it becomes the 
food of the larve. 


pollen-cell, s. [Antuer, PoLLen.] 

pollen-tube, s. 

Bot.: A delicate tubular process sent out 
from one of the pores or slits on that portion 
of the pollen which falls upon the stigma. 
The tube thus formed, continually elongating, 
makes its way down the style and along the 
conducting tissue to the ovules, which it 
fertilizes. 


pollen-utricle, s. 


Bot. :; The same as PoLLEN-CELL (q.V.). 


“The o cell, or the parent pollen-utricle, be- 

cones resolved hon merisinatic division into four 

ts, each of which forms a granule of pollen."— 
Reyer: Botany, § 421, 


pollan—polluter 


* pol-1é-nar’-i-olis, a. (Eng. pollen; 
-arious.) Consisting pai or pol ete 

* pol-lened, a. [Bng. pollen; -ed.] Covered 
with pollen. 


“Each like a golden image was pollened from head 
to foot,” Tennyson; Voyage of Maeldune. 


* pdl-lén-gér, s, 
trees, brushwood, 


“Lop for the fewel old pollenger grown.” 
Tusser : Pustandete, Xxxv, 13, 


pol-lén-if-ér-oiis, a. [Potumirerovs.) 


* pol’-lén-ize, v.t. (Eng. pollen; -ize.] To 
pollinate (q.v.). 
* pol-lent, a. (Lat. pollens.) Powerful, mighty. 
“ Against a foe pollent in potency.” 
Browning: Ring & Book, vill. 1,191. 
* poll-ér, * pol-er, s. (Eng. poll, v. ; -er.] 
1, One who shaves or cuts hair ; a barber. 
2. One who polls or lops trees. 
3. One who registers voters; one who 
records his name as a voter. 
4, One who plunders, pillages, or fleeces by 
extortion. 
wens so catchers away of mennes goodes,”— 


* ais s. [For paulet, anabbrev. of epaulet 
q.v.). 


[Pottarp, a.] Pollard 


Old Armour: An epaulet; a small over- 
lapping plate for the protection of the 
shoulders of a knight, 


pol’-léx, s. (Lat. =the thumb.] 
1, Anat. : The thumb. 
2. Comp, Anat.: The innermost of the five 
digits normally existing in the anterior pairs 
of limbs of the higher Vertebrates, 


pdl-li¢’-i_pés, s. [Lat. pollex, genit. pollici(s) 
ot thumb, and pes = a foot.) 
1. Zool.: A genus of Lepadide. Pollicipes 
cornucopie is found in the huropean seas. 
2. Palceont. : From the Oolite onward. 


* pdl-lic-i-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. pollicitatio, 
from pollicitatus, pa. par. of pollicitor, intens. 
of polliceor = to promise.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A promise; a voluntary 
engagement, or a paper containing it. 
“ Ye with these last letters, sent the were pollici- 
tation.”—Burnet : Reformation, vol. 1., No, 23, 
2. Civil Law ; A promise without mutuality ; 
a promise not yet accepted by the person to 
whom it is made. 


pol-lin-ar, a. [Lat. pollen, genit. pollin(is) ; 
Eng. suff. -ar.] 
Bot.: Covered with a fine dust resembling 
pollen. 


* pd1-li-nar’-i-a, s. pl. 

pertaining to fine flour.] 

Bot. ; The Antheridia (q.v.) in Jungerman- 
niacew# and Hepatice. 


pol-lin-ate, v.t. (Eng. pollen ; -ate.) 
Bot.: To impregnate with pollen ; to con- 
vey pollen from the anther to the stigma, 


p6l-lin-a’-tion, s. [PoLirnare.] 
Bot. : Impregnation with pollen; the convey- 
ance of pollen from the anther to the stigina. 
* pdl-line’-tor, s. [Lat.]_ One who prepared 
materials for embalming the dead, 


“The Egyptian pollinctors, or such aa anoynted the 
dead."—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk, vii., ch. xix. 


poll-ing, *poll-yng, pr. par., a, & s. 

(Pott, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive: 

1. The act of lopping or cutting off the 
head of. 

* 2. Robbery, pillage, plunder, or fleecing 
by extortion. 


= Sona of faculties, licenses, and other pol- 
lynges.”"—Hall > Henry VIII. (an, 17). 


8. The act of voting or of registering a vote. 
“The pollings have been re} tative of nearly 
every condition of English life.”"—Daily Telegruph, 
Nov. 26, 1885. 
polling-booth, s. A temporary erection 
in which to record votes at an election; a 
polling-place. 
“The near proximity to the polling-booths.”"—Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 26, 1885. 


(Lat. pollinarius = 
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polling-clerk, s. <A clerk who assists 
the presiding officer at an election. 


* polling-pence, s. pl. The same as 
POLL-TAX (q.V.) 


polling-place, polling-station, s. A 
ie officially appointed for voting at an 
election. 


polling-sheriff, s. 
at an election. (Scotch.) 
pol-lin’-i-a, s. [Named after Cyrus Pollinia, 


professor of botany at Verona.] 


Bot.: A genus of Grasses, tribe Andropo- 
gonex. Pollinia eriopoda is much used in 
the sub-Himalayan regions for the construc- 
tion of swing bridges and as cattle fodder. It 
yields a fibre made into string in the region 
east of the Jumna, 


pol-lin-if’-ér-oiis, a. ([Lat. pollen, genit. 
pollinis = pollen, and fero=to bear, to pro- 
duce.) Producing pollen. 


a allan (pl. pl-lin’-i-a), s. [Pot 
LEN, 


Bot. (Pl.): The pollen masses of Aselepiada- 
cese and Orchidaces, 


pol-lin-o-di-iim, s. 
pollinis; Gr, eldus 
suff. -iwm.) 

Bot.: De Bary’s name for what he believes 
to be a male organ in Pyrenomycetous Fungals. 


pol-lin-ose, a. [Lat. pollen, genit. pollin(is); 
Eng. suff. ~08¢.] The same as four are (q.v.). 


pol'-li-wig, pol’-li-wdg, * pol-wy-gle, s. 
(First element Eng. poll, as in tadpole ; second, 
wig, as in earwig (q.v.).] A tadpole. (Bur- 
roughs ; Pepacton, p. 202.) 


pol-lock, pol-lack, s. (Gael. pollag = the 
whiting ; Ir. pullog.] 

Ichthy.: Gadus pollachius, common on the 
British coasts. It is about the size of the 
Coalfish. Three dorsals are present; the 
lower jaw is much longer than the upper, and 
the tail is forked. The flesh is much superior 
to that of the coalfish, and the young are 
often sold for whiting, to which, however, 
they are not nearly equal in flavour, 

Sf 0 — 

Fie ap ryan red pollack have come to hand 
pol-lu-cite, s. [Lat. Pollux, genit. Pollu- 
is) = Pollux (q.v.); suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : Anisometric mineral, occurring with 
Castorite (q.v.), in the granite of the island of 
Elba. Hardness, 6°5; sp. gr. 2901; lustre, 
vitreous on fractured surfaces, but dull ex- 
ternally ; colourless ; transparent. Compos.: 
silica, 44°03; alumina, 15°97; sesquioxide of 
iron, 0°68 ; lime, 0°68 ; cesia, 84°07; soda and 
lithia, 3°88; water, 2°40=101°71, hence the 
formula, (8RO,Alg0g)3Si02 + 4HO, where Ris 
principally cesium. 


pol-lite’, v.t. [Lat. pollutus, pa. par. of polluo 
= to defile, to pollute, from a prefix pol- (of 
which the older forms were por- or port-) = 
towards, and lwo = to wash ; /utum = mud.) 
1. To make foul or unclean; to taint, to 
detile, to soil. 


“With their proper blood, imbued and polluted their 
owne handes pe mei bers."—Grafton: Chronicle ; 
Edward 1V, (an, 10), 


2. To corrupt or destroy the moral purity 
of; to taint, to contaminate. 


“The very relation of which is sufficient ae 
the eares that heare them."—Prynne: 1 Histrio- 
Mastic, Ui. 3 


3. To violate by illicit sexual intercourse ; 
to debauch, to dishonour, to ravish. 
4. To render unclean or unfit for sacred 
services or uses. 
“Neither shall ye 
children of Israel.”— 
*pdl-liite’, a. (Lat. pollutus.) [PoLiure, v.] 
olluted, defiled, dishonoured, 
“ Pollute with sinful blame.” Afilton > Nativity. 


pol-lut’-éd, pa. par. ora, [Pouture, v.] 


pol-lut’-éd-ly, adv. (Eng. polluted; -ly.) 
With pollution ; in a state of pollution. 


pol-lut'-éd-néss, s, [Dng. polluted; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being polluted ; pollu- 
tion, defilement. 


pol-lat’-ér, * pdl-liit’-or, s. [Eng. pollute, 
v.; -er.] One who pollutes, detiles, or pro- 
fanes; adefiler. (Bale: Eng. Votaries, pt. ii.) 


The presiding officer 


[Lat. pollen, genit. 
(eidos) = form, and o. 


itute the holy things of the 
‘umobers xviii. 82. 


ne ne a A dilate tc it te ita a a cane ie ae et Ce a ieee ne 
DOil, béy ; pdUt, jSW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shus, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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pol-lut/-ing, pr. par. ora. [Pouuure, v.] 


*pdl-lut’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. polluting ; -ly.] 
In a manner to pollute ; so as to pollute. 


pol-liw-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. pollutionem, 

aceus. of pollutio =a polluting, from pollutus, 
pa. par. of polluo= to pollute (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of polluting or defiling; defile- 
ment. 

2. The state of being polluted or defiled ; 
uncleanness, impurity, defilement. 


“ Before his sister should her body stoop 
To such abhorr'd pollution.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iL 4 


3. That which pollutes or defiles. 


4, The emission of semen at other times 
chan during coition. 

Il. Jewish Ritual: Legal or ceremonial 
uncleanness, which disqualified a person for 
intercourse with his fellow-men, or rendered 
a place or thing unfit for sacred uses. 

“Their strife pollution brings 
Upon the temple.” alton: P. L., xii. 355. 


PoOl’-lix, s. [Gr.] 
1. Class. Antig.: The son of Leda, and twin 
brother of Castor. 
2. Astron. : One of the two bright stars in 
the constellation Gemini. Once it was red, 
* now it is orange. ; 
3. Meteor.: [CASTOR AND POLLUX]. 
4, Min.: The same as PoLLucirE (q.v.). 


po’-16, s. [Etym. doubtful; prob. from Tibet 
pulu =a ball.) A game resembling hockey, 
but played on horseback. It was played by 
the Emperor Manuel Comnenus about the 
middle of the twelfth century. It was intro- 
duced into England in 1871. It has since 
then become a very popular game, particularly 
in that country, though not greatly so in 
this. 


1-6-naige’, *pdol-6-nése’, s. [Fr.= 
Polish.] 
*I, Ord. Lang. : The Polish language. 
Il. Technically : 
1, Dress: An article of dress for ladies, con- 
sisting of a body and short skirt made in one. 


“This polonaise, worn with a plain or fancy velvet 
skirt, makes a nice visiting gown.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Dec. 5, 1885. 


2. Music: The same as Poxacca (1) (q.v.)}. 
® pol-d-nése’, s. [PoLonaise.] 


po-lo’-nié, pod-lo-ni-an,s. [Potonaisz.] 
A greatcoat, a Polish surtout; a dress for 
young boys. (Scotch.) 
“The blue polonie that Effie made for him out of an 
auld mantle.”—Scott: Heart of Midlothian, ch. v. 
t pol-d-ndise, s. [Potonalse.] 
Music: A polonaise. 


po-10'-ny, s. [A corrupt. of Bologna, which 
city was famous for its sausages.) A kind of 
sausage made of partly-cooked pork. 

“Ae had eaten in his youth at least three horses 
under the guise of | iporontes and saveloys.”"—Dickens -: 
Hard Times, ch, xviii, 

polt, s. [Cf. Lat. pulto, a frequent. from pello 
= to drive; Sw. bulta = to beat; Eng. pelt, v.] 
A blow, a stroke ; the act of striking. 

“Give me a good polt of the head.”—Mad. D'Arblay: 

Cecilia, bk. ii., ch. ix. 
polt, a. (Prob. for polled = shortened, squeezed 
into a lump.] (See compounds.) 


* polt-foot, s. & a. 
A. As subst. :; A distorted foot; a club foot. 


“My eldest son had a polt-foot."—Dekker: Honest 
Whore, 12. 


B. As adj.: Having distorted feet; club- 
footed. 
“What's become of . . . the polt-foot stinkhard, her 
husband ?”— Ben Jonson : Poetaster, iv. 7. 
*polt-footed, a. The same as Poxr- 
FOOT, a. 


“To escape this olt-footed philosopher.’—Ben 
Jonson; Masque ; Mercury Vindicated, 


spol-troén’, * pol-trowne, *pal-troon, 
* pol-tron, * poul-troun, * pul-trowne, 
s & a. ([Fr. poltron=a knave, a sluggard ; 
Ital. poltrone, from poltro = (1) lazy, (2) a 
varlet, a coward. . . a bed or couch; the 
meaning is thus a sluggard, one who loves his 
bed ; Ital. poltré is for polstro, from Ger. polster 
=a bolster (q.v.); Sp. poltron = a coward; 
Ital. poltrare, poltrire, poltroneggiare = to play 
the coward, to lie idly or lazily in bed.] 


polluting—polyarchy 


A As subst. : An arrant coward ; a dastard ; 
a contemptible mean-spirited fellow. 


“Pati is for poltroons, such as he.” 
ye a Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., i, 1. 


B. As adj.: Cowardly, dastardly, base, con- 
temptible. 


pol-troén’-ér-¥, * pdl-troén’-ry, * poul- 
troun-er-ie, s. [Eng. poltroon; -ery; Fr. 
poltronte.} Cowardice, want of spirit. 


“Many... had very cheaply earned a reputation 
for courage by sneering at his poltroonery.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch, xvii. 


*pol-troén’-ish, a. (Eng. poltroon ; -dsh.] 
Resembling a poltroon ; cowardly, dastardly, 
contemptible. 


*podl-tro6n-ry, s. [PoLTROONERY.] 


pol-vér-in, pol’-vér-ine, s. [Ital. polverino, 
from Lat. pulvis = dust.] Glass - makers 
ashes; the calcined ashes of a plant brought 
from the Levant and Syria. 


o'-1¥, po-ley, s. (Lat. poliwm, from Gr. 

Pr bicy Coolio): tooth aGhier (ponoay = white) 

Bot.: A labiate plant, Teucriwm Polium. It 

is an evergreen shrub, growing in southern 

Europe. Golden Poly is Teucriwm awreum ; 

Mountain Poly is Bartsia alpina ; Yellow Poly, 
Teucriwm flavescens. 


O1-¥-, pref. [Gr. odd (polu), neut. sing. of 

PO aia) e ee many.] A prefix fre- 
quently used with words derived from the 
Greek, and indicating multitude or multipli- 
cation. 


pol-y-a-can’-this, s. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
akav0a (akantha) = a spine.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Acanthopterygii, family 
Labyrinthici, with seven species, from the 
East Indian Archipelago. Some of the species 
have been domesticated on account of their 
beautiful coloration. 


pol-y-a-chir-iis, s. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
axvpov (achwron) = chaff, bran.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Polyachyridez. 


pol-y-ach-y-rid'-6-20, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
polyachyr(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. idec.] 
Bot.: A sub-tribe of Composites, tribe 
Nassaviaceer. 


pol-y-a-céus’tic, a. & s. [Pref. poly-, and 
Eng. acoustic (q.v.). ] 
A. As adj.: Capable of multiplying or in- 
creasing sound. 
B, Assubst.: Aninstrument for multiplying 
or increasing sound, 


pol-y-a-céus’-ties, s. [Potyacoustic.] The 
art of multiplying or increasing sound. 


pol-y-ac’-tis, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. dxris 
(aktis) =a ray.] 
Bot.: A genus of Hyphomycetous Fungals, 
sub-order Mucedines. Polyactis vulgaris is a 
common mould on decaying plants. 


Led} ore s. [Gr. odd (polu) = many ; suff. 


Chem.: An element whose atomicity is 
greater than unity. 


pol’-y-a-délph, s. (PotyapEtpura.] 
Bot. : One of the Polyadelphia. 


pol-y-a-dél-phi-a, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., from 
pref. poly-, and Gr. ddeAdos (adelphos) = a 
brother. ] 

Bot.: The eighteenth class in Linnzus’s 
artificial system. Many stamens, in more than 
two bundles. From the difficulty of ascer- 
taining this fact, the class was suppressed by 
some Linnean botanists. Orders, Decandria 
and Polyandria. 


po-y-a-dél-phi-an, * pdl-y-a-dér- 
oho a. [Mod. Lat. polyadelph(ia) ; -ian, 
-0us, 
Bot. : Combined into several masses, or as- 
semblages ; having the stamens arranged in 
more than two bundles. 


pol-y-a-délph’-ite, s.  [Gr. modvadeAdos 
(polyadelphos) = with many brothers; suff. 
~ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : A brownish-yellow variety of Garnet 
(q.v.), containing much sesquioxide of iron, 
protoxide of manganese, and lime. The original 
was massive. Found at Franklin, Sussex Co., 


New Jersey, U.S.A. It is included by Dane 
in his group of manganese lime-iron garnets. 


51-¥-se’-mi-a, s. [Gr. roAvatpos (poluaimos) 
7 = ban of blood : Gr. woAv (polu) = much, and 
ala (haima) = blood.) [HyPERaMIA.] 


pol-y-al-thi-a, s. (Gr. rodvadhijs ( polualthés) 
=curing many diseases: woAv (polu) = much, 
and &A0w (altho) = to heal.] 

Bot.: A genus of Anonacez, tribe Xylopex. 
The wood of Polyalthia cerasoides, a large ever- 
green tree in India and Burmah, is prized in 
Bombay for carpentry and _boat-building. 
(Manson.) The inner bark of P. longifolia is 
said to furnish a good fibre. 


pol-y-an'-dri-a, s. pl. (Mod. Lat., from 
Gr. moAvavépia (polwandria) = populousness : 
mov (polu) = much, and avjp (amér), genit. 
avépos (andros) = a man.] 

Bot.: The fourteenth class in Linnzus’s 
artificial system. Etymologically meaning 
simply that there are many stamens, yet he 
limited it to those which had those stamens 
hypogynous and free. Orders, Monogynia, Di- 
trigynia, Pentagynia, and Polygynia. 


pol-y-An’-dri-an, a. & s. (Mod. Lat. poly- 
andr(ia); Eng. adj. suff. -ian.] 
Botany: 0 
A. As adj. : Polyandrous (q.v.). 
B. As subst. : One of the Polyandria, 


pol’-¥-ain-dric, a. [Eng. polyandr(y) ; -ic.} 
Characterized by, or relating to, polyandry; 
practising polyandry. 

“ Polyandric societies, producing fewer members 
available for offence and defence, naturally gave way 
before societies having family arrangements more 
REC to increase.” —Spencer : Sociology (ed. 1885), 
. 651. 


pol’-y-an-drist, s. (Eng. polyandr(y); -ist.] 
One who practises polyandry. 
“‘Phrenological description of Polyandrists.”—Mare 
shall; Phrenologist among the Todas, p. 223. 


pol-y-An’-droiis, a. [Mod. Lat. polyandr(ia) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ous.] 
1, Bot. : Having more stamens than twenty 
inserted in the receptacle. 4 


2. Anthrop.: Polyandric (q.v.). 


“‘Our British forefathers, who are known to have 
been polyandrous.”—Marshall: Phrenologist among 
the Todas, p. 222. 


pol-y-an-dry, s. [Potyanprr.] 

Anthrop.: The marriage of one woman to 
several men at once. Spencer (Sociology (ed. 
1885), i. 645) traces several forms of it. He 
considers each form an advance on its pre- 
decessor: (1) one wife has several unrelated 
husbands, and each of the husbands has other 
unrelated wives; (2) the unrelated husbands 
have but one wife; (8) the husbands are re- 
lated; (4) the husbands are brothers. The 
custom is still widely spread in the East. 
Cesar (de Bell. Gall., v. xiv.) found it in 
Britain on his arrival. Tacitus (Germ., xx. 
has been cited as an authority that the ancien 
Germans practised polyandry, but Lubbock 
(Orig. Civil., 1882, p. 139) does not consider 
the passage conclusive. _M‘Lennan (Prim. 
Mar., p. 180) gives a long list of tribes which 

he regards as polyandrous. 
“The revolting practice of polyandry prevails 


throughout the interior of Ceylon, chiefly among the 
wealthier classes.”—Tennent Ceyion (ed. 1859), iL 458, 


* pol'-y-anth,s. [Potyanruvs.] 

Bot.: A Polyanthus (q.v.). 
pol-y-an'-thés, s. [Pottanrues.) 
pol-y-an’-thiis, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. &vOo¢ 

(anthos) =a flower.] 
Hort.: A variety of the Oxlip Primrose, 


Primula elatior. Flowers in clusters, brownish 
red in colour. <A favourite garden plant 


polyanthus-narcissus, s. 
Hort.: Narcissus Tazzetta. 


*pol-¥-arch-ist, s. (Eng. polyarch(y); -ist.] 
One who advocates or supports the system of 
polyarchy. 


“Plato was no polyarchist, but a monarchist.”—Cud- 
worth: Intell. Sinton: Pp. 403. a3 


*pol-¥-ar-chy, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr, 
apxn (arché) = rule, government.] Govern- 
ment by many, either of a class, as aristo- 
cracy, or of the many, as democracy, 


“He absolutely denied... a yarchy or mundane 
aristocracy.”—Cudworth : Intell System, p. 411, 


‘Gite, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, wor!:, whé, son ; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, © =6; ey=a; qu= cw: 


pol-y-ar-gite, s. (Pref. poly-; Gr. apyéds 
(argos) = sparkling, and suff. -ite (Min.). } 
Min.: A mineral occurring in lamellar 
masses at Tunaberg, Sweden. Hardness, 4; 
sp. gr. 2°768. Su to be an altered 
anorthite (q.v.). ‘The analyses appear to 
justify its reference to the Pinite group of 
pseudomorphs, where Dana places it. 


pol-y-ar-gyr-ite, s. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
argyrite (q.v.). 

Min. : A name given by Sandberger to an 
isometric mineral found at Wolfach, Baden. 
Hardness, 25; sp. gr. 6°974; lustre, metallic; 
colour and streak, black to blackish-gray ; 
malleable. Compos.: sulphur, 14°47 ; anti- 
mony, 7°37 ; silver, 78°16 = 100, 


pol-y-ar’-thriis, s. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
appor (arthron) =a limb.] 

Zool. : A genus of Rotifera, family Hyda- 
tinea. It has a single eye on the neck, six 
ry ae processes on each side of the body ; 
‘oot wanting. 


pol-y-a-tdm'-io, a. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
atomic (q.v.). ] 

Chem.: A term applied to elements which 
contain more than one atom in their mole- 
cules, 

pol-y-au-tdg’-ra-phy, s. [Pref. poly-, and 
Eng. autography (q.v.).] The act or process 
of multiplying copies of one’s own handwrit- 
ing or of manuseripts, by printing from stone. 
lt is a kind of lithography. 


pol-y-bas’-ic, a. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. basic 
(a.¥.).] 


Chem.: A term applied to acids in which 

two or more atoms of hydrogen can be dis- 

laced by metals when presented to them in 
he form of hydrates. 


pol-y-ba’-site, s. [Pref. poly-; Gr. Baors 
(basis) = a beens and suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. 
polybasit. } 

Min. : A mineral occurring in thin tabular 
or short prisms, also massive. Crystalliza- 
tion, orthorhombic. Hardness, 2 to 3; sp. 
gr. 6°214; lustre, metallic ; colour, iron-black, 
in thin fragments cherry-red ; streak, black. 
Compos. : a sulpharsen-antimonite of silver 
and copper, the arsenic and antimony varying 
in amount. Found in many silver mines. 


po-lyb’-i-a, s. [Fem. of Gr. roAvfios (polu- 
, bios) = with much life or a oA (polu) 
= much, and Bios (bios) = life.) 
Entom.: A 
species exist in South America. 


lyb’-i-iis, s. [Gr. wodvBios (polubios).] 
[Potysra.) 

Zool.: A genus of Brachyourous Crusta- 
ceans, family Portunide. Polybius henslowii, 
the Nipper-crab, about two inches long, is 
found in the English Channel far from land. 


-1yb-d-ri- s. pl. (Mod. Lat. polybor- 
a Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ince.} 
Ornith.:; Caracaras; a sub-family of Fal- 
conide, with two genera, Polyborus and 
Ibycter. SI adds also Serpentarius 
and Cariama. e two outer toes are joined 
to the middle toe by a membrane. 


pd-lyb-d-réi'-dés, s. [Mod. Lat. polybor(us), 
and Gr. el8os (eidos) = form.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Accipitrine, with two 
species from Africa and Madagascar. Poly- 
boroides typicus is the Banded Gymnogene. 


p5-lyb’-Or-tis, s. (Gr. moAvBdpos (poluboros) 
= much devouring.] 

Ornith.: Caracara; the typical genus of 
the Polyborine (q.v.), with two species rang- 
ing over South America, and to California and 
Florida. The beak is compressed above, 
lower mandible entire and obtuse ; cere large 
and covered with hairs; cheeks and throat 
‘naked ; crop woolly. 
s1-V-car’-pé-m, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. poly- 

ba tay hans fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Caryophyllacee, 

pol-y-car-pél-lar-y, a. [Pref. poly-, and 
Eng. ca ry (q.V.)-] 

Bot. (Of a pistil): Having more than three 

carpels. : 


pol-y-car-pic, a. [Porycarrous.] 


mus of Vespide. Several. 


polyargite—polycotyledon 


pol-y-car’- s. [Neut. of Gr. rodAvcapmos 
(polukarpos) = rich in fruit, fruitful ; Gr. mons 
= much, and Gr, xapmds (karpos) = fruit.} 

Bot.: All-seed; a genus of Illecebracem 

(Lindley), of Caryophyllew (Sir Joseph Hooker). 
Annualherbs, with whorled leavesand scarious 
stipules ; sepals five-keeled ; petals five, small; 
stamens three to five ; style short, trifid; cap- 
sule three-valved, with many seeds. Known 
species six. One, Polycarpon tetraphyllum, a 
small prostrate plant, is found in sandy and 
waste places in the south of England. 

pol-y-car-poiis, + pdl-y-car-pic, a. 
[PoLycarpon,} 


Botany : 


1, Having many distinct carpels or fruits in 
each flower. 
_2, Having the power of bearing fruit many 
times without perishing. Called also Sychno- 
carpous, 


pol-y-cén’-tri-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. poly- 
centr(us); Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -idaw.] 
Ichthy.: A family of Acanthopterygii, with 
two genera, Polycontrus and Monocirrhus, 
from the Atlantic rivers of tropical America. 
Body compressed, deep, and scaly ; no lateral 
line ; dorsal and anal long, with numerous 
well-developed spines ; teeth feeble ; pseudo- 
branchie hidden. 


pol-y-gén'-triis, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
xévtpov (Kentron) = a point, a prickle.] 
Ichthy. : The typical genus of Polycentride 
(q.¥.), containing one or two species of small 
insectivorous fishes. 


* pol-y-céph’-al-ist, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
kehady (kephalé) = a head.] One who has many 
heads or rulers. 

“* Poli ists burdened with many heads."—Gau- 

den: Tears of the Church, p. 541. 


pol-y-¢éph’-al-oiis, a. [Gr. roduxépados 
(polukephalos) = many-headed.] [Potycrern- 
ALIST.] 

Bot.: Having many heads. Applied to 
plants having a great number of capitules ; 
to fruits coming from ovaries which have 
many organic tops, as of Abutilon ; to mush- 
rooms, the ramous stipes of which bear many 
pilei, as in Agaricus polycephalus ; and to the 
ramous hairs, the branches of which termi- 
nate each by a smaller head, as in Croton peni- 
cillatum. 

po-l¥¢'-Er-a, s. [Gr. roAvnepws (polukerds) = 
many-horned: woAv (polu) = many, and 
xépas (keras) = a horn.) 

Zool.: A genus of Doride (q.v.), from Nor- 
way, Britain, and the Red Sea, within tide- 
marks, and in deep water on corallines. The 
spawn is gp ate i and coiled on stones, 
in July and Augus' 

pol-y-che’-ta, s. pl. [Gr. rodvyatrys (polu- 
chaités) = witht much hair: Gr. roAvs (polus) 
= much, and xairy (chaité) = hair.) 

Zool. : An order of Annelids, sub-class Che- 
topoda, It includes the Tubicola and Errantia. 

* pdl-y-che’-ran-y, * pol-y-coi-ran-ie, 
s. (Gr. modvKoipavin (polukotranié), from 
rrodvnoipavos (polukoiranos) = wide-ruling: 
modus (polus) = many, and er ns (koiranos) 
=aruler.) A government of many chiefs or 


princes. 
“The world would be a polych@rany or aristocracy 
of Goda." —Cudwor L 


rth: Intell, System, p. 41 
pol-y-chord, a. & s. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
chord (q.¥.).] 
Music: 
A, As adj. : Having many chords or strings, 
B, As substantive : 


1, An instrument with ten strings, resem- 
bling the double bass without a neck, 


2, An octave-coupler. 
1-¥-chor’-i-5n, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
pol ye (chorion) = place (?). ] ; 
Bot.: A polycarpous fruit, like that of Ra- 
nunculus. 
*pol-y-chrést, s. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
xpnords (chréstos) = good ; Fr. polychreste.] 
Pharm, ; A term formerly applied to several 
medicines on account of the numerous virtues 
they were supposed to possess. Cooley.) 
* polychrest-salt, s. 
Chem. : Sal polychrestus, potassic sulphate. 
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pol-y-chro’-i-lite, s, (Pref. poly-; Gr. xpéa 
chroa)= colour, and Atos ditnos) = stone; 
er. polychroilith.] 

Min. : A variety of Pinite (q.v.), found in 
six-sided prisms without cleavage; pseudo- 
morphous, Hardness, 8 to 8°5; lustre, greasy ; 
colour, blue, green, brown, brick-red. Foun 
at Krageroe, Norway, in gneiss. 


pol-¥-chro-igm, s. (Pref. poly-, and xpds 
(chrds) = colour,] 


Crystallog. : The same as PLEOCHROISM. 


pdl-Y-chro--ite, s. (Pref. poly-; Gr. xpéa 
(chroa) =a colour, and Eng. suff. -ite.] (Say 
FRANIN.] 


pol-y-chro-mitt’-ic, a. ref. poly-, and 
Eng. chromatic (q.v.).] Exhibiting a variety 
of colours ; coloured with various tints. 


Lg yay sige Rania 8, [POLYCHROMIO- 
ACID. 


pol’-y-chrome, s. & a. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
Xponwa (chroma) = colour.] 

A, As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : A variety of colours ; work 
executed in several colours ; a picture executed 
in various colours, Anciently applied to a 
statue coloured to imitate nature. 

“This sudden transformation into the realms of 

dazzling polychrome."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 7, 1885. 

II, Technically : 

1. @hem. : [Aiscuiry]. 

2. Min. : The same as PyRoMORPHITE(q.¥.). 

B. As adj.: Havingseveral or many colours; 
exhibiting a variety of colours; executed in 
polychrome. 


polychrome-printing, s. The art of 
printing in one or more colours at once, 


pol-y-chrom-ic, a. (Eng. polychrom(e) ; -ic.} 


The same as PoLYcHROMATIC (q.v. 


polychromic-acid, polychromatic- 
acid, s. [ALOoETIC-acrD.] 


pol-y-chro-my, s. [Potycuromz.] The art 
of colouring statuary to imitate nature, or 
particular buildings, in harmonious, prismati 
or compound tints, Both arts were eaetiead 
by the nations of antiquity to a considerable 
extent, and from a very early period. 
earliest Greek statues show traces of colour, 
and their public buildings and temples were 
richly decorated with colour. The object of 
polychromy is to heighten the effect of archi- 
tectural decoration. Many beautiful examples 
still exist in our cathedrals and some parish 
churches. 


*pdl1-y-chro-ni-ois, a. 
Gr. xpdvos (chronos) = time.) 
through a long time; chronic. 


pol-y-cla’-dy, s. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. xAdSos 
(klados) = a young shoot.) 
Bot. : Plica (q.v.). 


pol-y-cli-niim, «. 
xAivy (kliné) =a couch. 
Zool.: A genus of Botryllide (q.v.), with 
seven species, from Britain, India, the Red 
Sea, &c, Covering gelatinous or cartilaginous, 
variable in form, groups of individuals ten to 
150, at unequal distances. 


pol-¥-coo'-li-a, s. [Prof. poly-, and Gr. xocAfa 

(koilia) = the belly ; xotAos (kotlos) = hollow.] 

Palewont. : A genus of Rugose Corals, family 
Stauride. From the Permian. 


1-¥-cdn’-ic, a. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. conte 
pir ye A nining to, or based upon, many 
cones, 


polyconic-projection, s. A projectior 
or development of the earth's surface, or of 
a portion of it, which supposes each parallel 
of latitude to be represented on a plane by the 
development of a cone having the parallel 
for its base, and its vertex in the point where 
a tangent at the parallel intersects the earth’s 
axis. This projection differs from the conic 
in supposing a different cone for each parallel, 
while the latter assumes but one cone for the 
whole map. (Webster.) 


1-¥-cdt-Y1-6'-don, ». f. poly-, and 
poly pec KA on 
Bot.: A plant with more than two cotyk- 
dons, [PoLycoryLEepoNovs.] 


(Pref. poly-, and 
Enduring 


pe poly-, and Gr. 


boil, béy ; pdut, j6wl; cai, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =& 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shus, -ble, -dle, \c. = bel, 071 


r 
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pol-y-cot-Yl-é'-don-otis, a. [Pref. poly-, 
and Eng. cotyledonuus (q.v-)-] 

Bot.: Having more than two cotyledons.* 
Examples, the Conifer, the Boragineous 
genus Amsinckia, and the Cruciferous one 
Lepidium: 

pol-y-cdt-yl-é'-don-y, s. 
ledon ; -y.] 

Bot. : Accidental increase in the number of 

cotyledons. 


*pol-Ye-ra-ey, 8. [Gr. todvs (polus)= many, 
and kpatéw (Kkrated) = to rule.) Government 
by many ; polyarchy. 


(Eng. polycoty- 


pol-Y-crase, s. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. xpdovs 
(krasis) =a mixture ; Ger. polykras.] 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in crystals in the granite of the island of 
Hitterde, Norway, associated with gadolinite, 
orthite, &c. Hardness, 5°53; sp. gr. 5°09 to 
5°12; lustre, on fresh fractures very bright ; 
colour, black; streak, brown; fracture, con- 
choidal. Compos.: according to Rammels- 
berg, a titanate with a niobate of yttria, erbia, 
the sesquioxides of cerium, uranium, and iron. 
The crystallized polycrase contained 4°17 per 
cent. of tantalic acid. 


pol-y-crot’-ie, a. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. xpdros 
(krotos) = a sound produced by striking.} 
Physiol. (Of the pulse): Having a primary 
and two secondary crests in the pulse wave. 


pol-y-cys-ti’-na, pol-y-cis-ti-na, s. pl. 
(Pref. poly-,and Gr. kiors (kustis)=a bladder.) 
1. Zool, : A sub-order of Radiolaria, placed by 
Wallich in his Herpnemata. They are low 
in the scale of Radiolaria. They have a 
siliceousskeleton, generally globular, variously 
trellised, and composed of two or three basket 
balls, supported or separated by few or many 
radiating spicules commencing from a central 
base or omphalostyle. In life the skeleton is 
enveloped in a delicate filmy investment of 
sarcode, with abundant sarcoblasts or ovules, 
The Polycystina are microscopic, and marine. 
2. Paleont.: From the Carboniferous on- 
ward. Various tertiary deposits, especially 
Barbadoes earth, contain their flinty shells 
abundantly. 


pol-¥-cys’-tine, pd1-¥-cis’-tine, s. [Pory- 
beet Any individual of the Polycystina 
q. v.). 


pol-y-dac'-tyl-ism, s. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
daxrvdros (daktulos) = a finger.] The state or 
condition of having many fingers. (Darwin: 
Descent of Man, p. 37.) 


p01-¥-dés'-mid-z, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. poly- 
desm(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool. : A family of Millepedes (Chilognatha), 
having the body flattened like the Scolopen- 
dride, and soft. The insertion of the limbs is 
separated by a distinct sternal piece. Gener- 
ally there are about twenty segments of the 
body, and no eyes. Found chiefly under bark, 


pol-y-dés'-miis, s. [Gr. modvSeopos (polu- 
desmos) = fastened with many bonds: modvs 
(polus)= many, and Secu (desmos) =a bond.] 
Zool.: The typical genus of Polydesmide 
(q.v.). Polydesnvus complanatus is British. 


pol-y-dip’-si-a, s. [Gr. modvdiynos ( polu- 
dipsios) = very thirsty : moAvs (polus)= much, 
and dia (dipsa) = thirst.] 
Pathol. : Insatiable thirst. 


pol-y-dym-ite, s. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
6.50.05 (didumos) = twofold, twain.] 

Min. : An isometric mineral, found in octa- 
hedrons, frequently twinned polysyntheti- 
cally, and also massive. Hardness, 4°5; sp. 
gr. 4°808 to 4°816; lustre, brilliant metallic ; 
colour, light-gray. Compos.: sulphur, 41:09; 
nickel, 54°30; cobalt, 0°63; iron, 3°98 = 100. 
The calculated formula is NiySs, which re- 
quires, sulphur, 40°55; nickel, 59°45 = 100. 
Found at Griinau, in Westphalia. 

pol-y-é-dric, pol-y-é'-drén, &c. [Poty- 
HEDRIC, POLYHEDRON, &c.] 

pol-y-Em-bry-o-nate, pol-y-ém-bry- 
6n’-ic, a. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. embryonate, 
embryonic. ] 


Bot.; Consisting of, or having, many em- 
bryos. 


——$—$—$=——$—— 


polycotyledonous—polygen 


EEE) 


o1-y-ém'-bry-on-y, s. [Pref. poly-; Gr. 
Veaseioe (embruon) = an embryo, and Eng. 
suff. -y.] ; 

Bot. ; The development within the testa of 
the seed of more than one embryo, It occurs 
not unfrequently in the orange and the hazel 
nut, and is very common in the Conifers, the 
Cycadacez, the onion, and the mistletoe. 


o1-y-ér’-giis, s. [Gr. rodvepyos (poluergos) 
pol ie aes aie Todd (polu) = much, and 
épyov (ergon) = work.) 
Entom.: A genus of Formicide, containing 
the Amazon-ant (q.v.). 
pol-y-€-thén’-ic, a. (Pref. poly-; Eng. 
ethen(e), and suff. -ic.] Derived from or con- 
taining ethene oxide. 


polyethenic-alcohols, s. pi. 

Chem.:Polyethylenic-alcohols, Bodies which 
contain two or more atoms of ethene oxide 
combined with one molecule of water, as di- 


ethenic alcohol = CHO i HO, They are 


obtained by heating ethene oxide with water 
or glycol in sealed i 
tubes. 


ol -¥ - foil, s. 

Pret poly-, and 
Lat. folium = a 
leaf.] 

Arch.: An or- 
nament formed 
by a moulding 
disposed in a 
number of seg- 
ments of circles, 


po-lyg’-a-la, s. 
[Lat., from Gr. zro- 
Adyadov (polugalon) = milkwort. Named from 
its reputed effects on cattle feeding upon it.] 

Bot. : Milkwort ; the typical genus of Poly- 

i galaces (q.v.). Flowersirregular, Two inner 
sepals, wing-shaped and petaloid; stamens 
combined by their claws with the filaments, 
the lower ene keeled. Ovary two-celled, two- 
seeded, seeds downy, crested at the hilum. 
Known species 200, from temperate and 
tropical countries. Polygala senega is an im- 
portant species of the United States, with erect 
simple tufted stems, about one foot high, and 
terminal racemes of small white flowers. 
The root, which is woody and contorted, 
about a half inch in diameter, is the famous 
Snake Root, Senega or Senaka Root of this 
country, once considereda cure for snake bites, 
but really possessing valuable medicinal prop- 
erties. It is stimulating, diurectic, and in 
large doses emetic and purgative, and is used 
in caiarrhs, rheumatisms, low fevers, &c. It has 
from time immemorial been used by the Indians 
as a cure for snake bites. An infusion of P. 
rubella, another native of the United States, 
is very bitter, and is used as a tonic and stimu- 
lant, and in larger doses as a diaphoretic, P. 
Chamebuzus from Europe, P. somguinea and 
P. pwrpureafrom North America, P. paniculata 
from the West Indies, P. serpentaria from the 
Cape, and P. crotalarioides from the Himalayas, 
are emetic, purgative, and diurectic. P. 
Poaya from Brazil, P. glandulosa, and P. 
scoparia from Mexico, are emetic. P. thesioides, 
from Chili, is diuretic. P. tinctoria, from 
Arabia, is there used in dyeing, and the 
Javanese P. venenosa is poisonous. 


po-l¥g-a-la’-¢8-2e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat.. poly- 
gala); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. acew.} 

Bot. : Milkworts; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Sapindales. Shrubs or herbs, 
sometimes twining. Leaves simple, exstipu- 
late. Flowers generally racemose, pedicels 
with three bracts ; sepals five, very irregular, 
three exterior and two (the wings) interior, the 
latter usually petaloid. Petals three or five, 
one, the keel, larger; stamens eight or four, 
usually combined in a tube, split on one side. 
Ovary superior, compressed, two- or three- 
celled, with one, rarely two ovules in each. 
Style one, stigma simple. Fruit fleshy, coria- 
ceous or drupaceous, winged or apterous, 
with pendulous seeds. Distribution world- 
wide ; known genera 19, species 495 (Lindley); 
genera 15, species 400 (Sir Joseph Hooker). 


po-l¥g”-a-lin, s. [Mod. Lat. polygal(a); -i 
(Chem.).] [SENEGIN.] prac Pda 
pol-¥-gim, s. (Porycamta.} 


Bot. : Any plant belonging to the Linnean 
class Polygamia. 


POLYFOIL, 


pol-y-gim’-a-rin, s._ [Mod. Lat. polyg(ala)s 
Lat. amar(a), and -in (Chem.).] 

Chem. : A name applied to the bitter, crys- 
talline substance which remains when the 
alcoholic extract of Polygala amara is treated 
with ether. 


pol-y-ga/-mi-a, s. pl. [Porycamy.] 

Bot.: The twenty-third class in Linneeus’s 
artificial arrangement. It contained plants 
having male and hermaphrodite, or feinale and 
hermaphrodite, or male, female, and her- 
maphrodite flowers all together on the same 


plant. Orders, Monecia and Diccia. 
pol-y-ga/-mi-an, a. &s [Potyeamta.] 
Botany: 


A, As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
class Polygamia. 

B. As subst.: Any plant belonging to the 
class Polygamia. 


* pol-y-gim’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. poly- 
gam(y); -ical ; -ly.) In a polygamous manner, 
or with a tendency towards polygamy. 


“Suppose the family groups polygamically pos- 
sessed.” —Dickens : Uncommercial Traveller, xx. 


po-lyg’-a-mist, s. [Eng. polygamy); -ist.} 
One who practises polygamy; a supporter 
or advocate of polygamy. 


“David... so great a polygamist."—Hammond : 
Works, i. 592. 


* pd-lyg’-a-mize, v.i. [Eng. polygam(y) s 
-ize.) To practise polygamy. 
“O lustfull soule, first to polygamize.” 
Sylvester: Handy Crafts, 698, 
po-lyg”-a-moiis, a. [Eng. polygam(y); -ous.} 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Of the nature of polygamy; pertaining 
to or characterized by polygamy. 

2. Practising or supporting polygamy ; 
having a plurality of wives. 

II. Technically : 

1, Bot, : Belonging to or having the charac- 
teristics of the class Polygamia (q.v.). 

2. Zool.: Very many mammals are polyga- 
mous, and Linnzus (Syst. Nature, ed. 10th, 
i, 15) notes that the seals keep up a kind of 
harem (‘‘ gyneceum ex plurimis feminis sibi 
associatis”). Nearly all the Galline are po- 
lygamous. The domestic cock is a well- 
known example. 


po-lyg-a-my, * po-lyg-a-mie, s: ey 
polygamie, from Lat. polygamia, from Gr. 
modrvyap.ia (polugamia): Gr. modvs (polus) = 
many, and ydjos (gamos) = a marriage.] 
Anthrop: The practice or condition of having 
: Sania ad of wives ie husbands at the same 
ime. is commonly applied to poly; 
(q.v.), but, strictly speaking, it should elutin 
polyandry (q.v.) as well. It is forbidden by 
Jaw in all Christian countries, but exists in 
America among the Mormons, who have re- 
vived the polygyny of patriarchal times. 


~ 


pol-y-gar, s. [Pottcar.] 


* pol-y-gar-chy, s. [Formed from Gr. 
moAvs (polus) = many, and &px7 (arché) = rule, 
by confusion with oligarchy.] Government by 
many; polyarchy. 


pol-y-gas’-tri-an, a. & s. (Potyeasrrica.} 
The same as PoLy@astTRIC (q.V.). 


pol-y-gas’-tric, o. &s. [Potycasrrica.] 
A. As adj.: Having or appearing to have 
many stomachs; pertaining or belonging to 
the Polygastrica (q.v.). 
_ *B. As subst.. Ananimal having or appear- 
ing to have many stomachs, 


*pol-y-gas’-tri-ca, s. pl. [Gr. mods (polus), 
= many, and yaar (gastér) = the stomach.]} 
Zool,: A division of Ehrenberg’s Infusoria, 
corresponding to the modern Infusoria, except 
that many of its genera have been transferred 
to the vegetable kingdom. The name Poly- 
gastrica was given from the erroneous ideas, 
that the food vacuoles (q.v.) were stomachs. 


pol’-y-SEn, s. [Poryarnssis.] 

Chem. (Pl.): A term applied to those ele- 
ments which unite with the monogens and 
with one another in more than one proportion. 
Thus, one part of hydrogen unites with eicht 
parts of oxygen to form water, and with six- 
teen parts to form hydrogen dioxide. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


marine; g6, pot, 


ot, wore, wolf, work, whé, dn; miite, citb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », © =é:; ey = 4; qu = kw, 


pdl-¥-gén’-é-sis, s. (Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
genesis (q.v.).] : - ' 

Biol, : The doctrine that living beings origi- 
nate not in one but in many or embryos, 


-¥-88-ndt'-i 
Bei he 


1-V¥-sén’-ic, a. (Eng. ; 
Pee Corey to Bhs Fin, sien 


polygenic-elements, s. pl. [Pouycen.] 


n6-lys'-en-ist, s. & a. (Eng. polygen; -ist.] 

A. As subst. ; A believer in polygeny (q.v.). 

B. As adj.: Belonging to, or connected 

with, polygeny. 

“The oth ygenist— 

eortain akan ae or pane hy, “a 

have been independently created in different of 

the world, and ted the distinctive 


have perpetua\ 
characters as well as Su enaranhlens position with 


which they were originally endowed.”"— . Flower, 


in Times, Sept. 2, 1881, 
po-1¥S-En-olis, a. [Gr. wodrvyenjs (polu- 
, genés), from moAvs (polus) = many, and yeévos 
(genos) = a kind; Fr. polygéne.) i 
of or containing many kinds. 


po-lys-én-y, s. [Potyvernovs.] 

Biol.: The doctrine that the human race 
consists of several species, having different 
origins. 


* pol-y-glis-sar-y, s. [Pref poly-, and 
Eng. glossary (q.v.).] A glossary or dictionary 
in several languages. 

. PbI-¥-glot, * pol'-¥-gldtt, a & x (Gr. 

moAvyAwtros § (poluglotios) = many -tongued : 

mo\vs (polus) = many, and yAerra (glétta) = a 

tongue; Fr. polygiotte; Ital. poligiotio; Sp. 

poligloto.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Containing or made up of many lan- 
guages: as, a polyglot bible. 

*2. Speaking many or various languages. 


“ Dividing the attention of their pot; customers 
with roulette tables."— Daily Tei. Sept. 17, 1885. 


B.. As substantive: 
*1. A person able to speak or understand- 
ing several languages. 
GS lygh ood linguist, also termed 
PB rn ee al ac po tng Die iii. let. 
2. A book containing a text in several lan- 
ages; particularly a Bible containing the 
Seri ptures in several languages. [CoMPLUTEN- 
SIAN, HEXAGLOT, HEXAPLA.] 
“The Biblical aj has been much enriched 


pparatus 
the publication of polyglots."—Archbp, Newcome : 
4 rae of Bible, p. 239, 


* ee a. [Potyator.] Speaking 
several ges. 
“ The polyglottous tribes of America."— Maz Miiller, 


-y-gly¢-ér-ic, a. (Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
pitino ons from or containing glycerin. 


polyglyceric-alcohols, s. pi. 

Chem. : Polyglycerins, Compounds formed 
by the union of two or more molecules of 
glycerin into a single molecule by the elimi- 
nation of a number of water molecules less by 
one than the number of glycerin molecules 
whieh combine toge' » &g., triglycerin, 
(C3H5)302(HO)s, formed by heating glycerin 
in a sealed tube with monochlorhydrin, 


pol-y-gly¥¢-ér-ins, s. pl. [Pref. poly-, and 


Eng. glycerin.] [POLYGLYCERIC-ALCOHOLS.] 


pol-y-goén, * pol-y-gone, s. (Lat. poly- 

gonum, from Gr. moAvyuvoy (polugdnon) = a 

lygon: odds (polus)= many, and ywvria 
la angle; Fr. polygone.] 

1. Geom. : A portion of a plane bounded on 
all sides by more than four limited straight 
lines. These lines are called sides of the 
polygon, and the points in which they meet 
are called vertices of the polygon. Polygons 
are classified according to the number of their 
sides or angles. Polygons having all their 
sides equal are called equilateral ; those hav- 
ing all their angles equal are called equian- 
gular. Polygons which are both equilateral 
and equiangular are called regular polygons. 
Similar polygons are to one another as the 
squares of their homologous sides. 

2. Fort. : The exterior polygon is the figure 
formed by lines connecting the angles of the 
bastion round the work. The interior poly- 
gon is the four formed by lines connecting 
the centres of the bastions all round. 


pbil, bdy ; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, 


poiygenesis—polyhalite 


polygon of forces, s. 

Mech.: A theorem stated as follows: “If 
any number of forees acting upon a point be 
sepromanne in magnitude and direction by the 
sides of a polygon taken in order, they will be 
in equilibrium,” or, ‘‘any side of a polygon, 
taken in reverse order, will represent the 
magnitude and direction of the resultant of 
any number of forces acting upon a point, 
when these forces arerepresented in magnitude 
and direction by the remaining sides of the 
polygon taken in direct order,” 


pol-y-gd-na-cé-2, + pol-y-g5'-nd-2, 
Ss. (Lat. polygon(um); Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -acece, -ew.) 

Bot. : Buckwheats ; an order of Hypogynous 
ap alliance Silenales. Herbs, rarely 
shrubs. Leaves alternate, with stipules co- 
hering round the stem. [OcHrea.] Flowers 
often in racemes. Calyx often coloured. 
Ovary generally formed by tho o”hesion of 
three carpels, one-celled ; ovule one, erect. 
Styles or stigmas as many as the carpels. 
Nut usually triangular; embryo inverted. 
Tribes : Eriogoner, Polygonee, Triplaree, and 
Brunnichee. Distribution, world wide, Known 
genera 29, species 490. (Lindley.) 


l¥g’-dn-al, a. (Eng. polygon ; -al.] Having 
the form of a polygon ; having many angles. 


polygonal-numbers, s. pl. [FiauRaTE- 
NUMBERS. } 
pol-y-gé-na'-tiim, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
svu (gonu), genit. yévaros (gonatos)=a knee. 
amed from = angled stems, Cf. also Lat, 
'ygonaton ; Gr. roAvyovarov maton) = 
ates waren) vy (polugo ) 


Bot. : Solomon’s-seal; a genus of Aspara- 
feed or, Asparager. Stem leafy; perianth 
bular, six-cleft, scarcely deciduous ; stamens 
distinct; stigmaone. Flowers perfect, jointed 
with the pistil. Known species about twenty, 
from both hemispheres. In the United States 
is a species of unusual size, P. giganteum, 2 to 7 
feet high. There is also a smaller species, 
P. biflorum. The young shoots, of P. officinale, 
an European species, are eaten by the Turks 
like asparagus. The root is white and fleshy, 
with a sweetish mucilaginous taste. It is used 
as a popular application to bruises. The 
berries are emetic and purgative. 
pol-y-go-ndm’-é-try, s. [Eng. polygon; 0 
connect., and Gr. nérpoy (metron) = a measure. 
An extension of some of the principles 
trigonometry to the case of polygons. 
* po-lyg-6-noiis, a. [Eng. polygon ; -ous.] 
Polygonal. 
po-lyg'-d-niim, s. (Lat. polygonos, polygonus, 
polygonon, polygonium ; Gr. mo. (polugo- 
nos), moAvyovor (polugonon) = knot-grass.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Polygonacex. 
Sepals five, su ual; styles two or three; 
fruit wingless, mpressed, or triquetrous. 
Known species 150; distribution, world wide, 
Among the species are: Polygonwm Bistorta, 
Common Bistort or Snakeweed, P. vwwiparum, 
Viviparous Alpine Bistort, P. amphibium, 
Amphibious Persicaria, P. lapathifoliwm, Pale- 
flowered, P. Persicaria, Spotted, P. mite, Lax- 
flowered, P. Hydropiper, Biting, P. minus, 
Small creeping Persicaria; P. awviculare, 
Common Knot-grass, P. maritimum, Sea-side 
Knot- , P. Convolwulus, Black-bindweed 
or Climbing Bistort, and P. dumetorwm, Copse 
Bistort. any species are acrid, P. Hydro- 
piper even blistering the skin. They are often 
astringent, and, according to Martius, useful in 
syphilis. The leaves of P. hispidum are 
smoked in South America instead of tobacco ; 
and it is said that those of P. aviculare are 
powerfully emetic and purgative. The Hin- 
doos give the seeds of P. barbatwm to stop 
griping in colie, and apply the leaves of P. 
nepalense to swellings, P. Bistorta isa good 
astringent, a decoction of it, combined with 
gentian, may be given in intermittent fevers ; 
it may be injected in leucorrhea, be given as 
a gargle in relaxed sore throat, or as a lotion 
in ulcers. P. tinctoria is cultivated in France 
and Flanders as a dye plant, almost equal to 
indigo, and P. tortwoswm, an Indian species, 
is said to furnish a yellow dye. P. molle and 
P. polystachyum are eaten in India as potherbs. 
pod-lyg’-d-ny, s. [Lat. polugoniwm, polugonon, 
from Gr. roAvyovos (polugonos) = knot-grass : 
modvs (polus)= many, and yovy (gonu)=a 
knee; Fr. polygonte.} 
Bot. : Polygonum aviculare, 
(Spenser: F. Q., III. v. 32.) 


knot-grass. 
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* pol-y-gram, s. (Gr. rodvs (polus)= many; 
saff. -grwm.] A figure consisting of many lines, 


pol-¥-graph, s. [Gr. oAvs (polus) = many ; 
suff. -graph.] 
1. An instrument for making a number of 
drawings or writings simultaneously. 
2, A manifold writer ; a copying machine, 


8. A collection of different works written 
either by one or several authors. 


pol-¥-graiph’-ic, pdl-y-graph’-ic-al, a. 
{Eng. polygraph ; -tc, ~ical.] 
1, Of or pertaining to polygraphy: as, & 
polygraphic instrument. 
2, Done by means of pol, hy : a 
polygraphie writing or Sar evlsialipénr Hi 
po-lyg’-ra-phy, ». [Porverarn.] 
*1, Much writing ; writing of many books. 
“No less... iderin, 
o less one considerir g his polygrapty. maid 


merrily, ‘that he must write while he ple: 
Worthies ; 0 eshire, 
* 2. The art of writing in many ciphers, or 
of deciphering the same. 


3. The art of making a number of drawings 
or writings simultaneously. 


* pol-Y-grodéve, s. [Pref. poly-, and E 
groove (q.v.).] "A rifle or gun with aceunet 
grooves. 


“ Greatly improved the shooting of the old muzzle. 
loading polygroove.”—Field, Jan. 9, 1886. 


* pol-¥-groédved, a. (Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
grooved,|’ Having many grooves, 


pol-y-gyn, s. [Potyeynra.] 

Bot, : & plant belonging to the order Poly- 
gynia (q.v.). 

pol-¥-gyn'-i-a, s. pl. [Gr. modvytvatos 
polugunaios) = having many wives: modus 
us) = many, and yury (guné) = 2 woman.] 
Anat. : An order in Linnus’sartificial classi- 
fication, containing plants with many pistils. 


pol-y-gyn’-i-an, a. [Potyeynta.] Having 
many pistils; pertaining or belonging to the 
order Polygynia. 


. pol-¥-gyn‘ to, a. | (Eng. polygyn(y); ~ie.) 
ertaining to or practising polygyny. 
“Th ygynic arrang i 
tinned. tarom in ence ton gag ye 
organization.”—Spencer : Sociology (ed. 1885), i. 665, 


po-lyg-yn-ist, s. (Eng. polygyn(y); -ist.] 
One who practises or advocates polygyny. 

“ Another case is furnished by the Aleutian Islanders, 

be are polygynists."—Spencer : Sociology (ed. 1885), i 


pol-y-gy-noe’-cial (c as sh), a. [Pref. 
poly-; Gr. yury (guneé) = &@ Woman, and 
olxos (oikos) = a house.] 
Bot. : Of or belonging to a compound fruit 
produced by the union of many pistils. 


po-ly%-yn-oiis, a. [Eng. Polugynty) § -ous.] 


The same as PoLY@yYNIC (q.Vv. 


* pd-lys-yn-y,s. [Poryaynta.] 

Anthrop.: The marriage by one man of 
several wives at the same time. Spencer con- 
siders that while polygyny has a wide range 
in time and space, reports of polygynous 
societies should be received with caution, 
since wherever polygyny exists monogamy 
co-exists, usually to a greater, and always to 
a great, extent. (See extract.) 


“ Plurality of wives has everywhere tended to become 
a more or less definite class distinction .. . Joming 
which facts with those furnished tous by the Hebrews, 
whose judges and kings—Gideon, David, and Solomon 
—had their greatness so shown ; and with those fur- 
nished us by extant Eastern peoples, whose potentates, 
primary and mpcondary, are thus distinguished; we 
may see that the esta’ jishment and maintenance of 

olygyny has been largely due to the honour accorded 
© it, tetinatts as a mark of strength and bravery, and 
afterwards as © mark of social statua,”"—A. Spencer ¢ 
Prin. Sociol. (ed. 1876), 1. 686, 


pdl-y-hal-ite, s. 
halite.) 

Min, : A mineral occurring mostlyin closely 
compacted fibrous masses, Crystallization, 
according tosome mineralogists, orthorhombic, 
to others, oblique. Hardness, 2°5 to 33 sp. 
gr. 2°76; lustre, when fresh, somewhat resi - 
ous; colour and streak, pale to brick-re .; 
taste, bitter. Compos.: sulphate of li .e, 
45°2; sulphate of magnesia, 19°9 ; sulphate of 
potash, 28°9; water, 6°0—= 100, corresponding 
to the formula, RO,SO3+ 3HO0, in which R= 
potash, magnesia, and lime. Found associated 
with salt, gypsum, and anhydrite at many 
salt mines. 


(Pref. poly-, and Eng. 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del 
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pol-y-hé’-droiis, a. 


ol-y -hée’-dra 
ete sagt ere many sides, as a 


(PoLYHEDRON. } 
solid body. 


polyhedral-angle, s. Anangle bounded 
by three or more plane angles, having a com- 
mon vertex. 


pol-y-hé-dric, pol-y-he’-dric-al, «a. 
[PotyHEDRON.] The same as POLYHEDRAL 
(q.v.). 

p \1-¥-hé'-dron, * pol-y-é'-dron, s. [Pref. 
poly-, and Gr. épa (hedra) =a seat, a base.] 

1. Geom. : A solid, bounded by polygons. 
The bounding polygons are called faces ; the 
lines in which they meet are called edges, and 
the vertices of the polyhedral angles are called 
vertices of the polyhedron. A straight line 
joining two vertices, not in the same face, is 
called a diagonal, and a plane passing through 
three vertices ; not in the same face, is called 
a diagonal plane. When the faces are regular 
polygons, the polyhedron is said to be regu- 
lar ; there are but five such polyhedrons, viz. : 
the regular tetrahedron, hexahedron, octahe- 
dron, dodecahedron, and icosahedron, 


2. Optics: A polyscope (q.v.). 
pol-y-hée’-droiis, a. [PoLyHEDRAL.] 


* pol-y-his'-tor, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
iotwp (histor) = learned.] A person of great 
learning ; one versed in many sciences. 


pol-y-hy’-dric, a. ([Pref. poly-; Eng. hy- 
dr(oxyl), and suff. -ic.] (See compound.) 
polyhydric-alcohols, s. pi. 
Chem. : Alcohols containing more than one 
semi-molecule of hydroxyl. 


61-y-hy’-drite, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
Pan Cinder) = water; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An amorphous mineral, of a liver- 
brown colour, of somewhat doubtful com- 
position. Said to contain silica, proto- and 
sesquioxides of iron, with some alumina, &c., 
and 29:20 per cent. of water. Found at 
Breitenbrunn, Saxony. 


Pol-y-hym’-ni-a, s. [Lat., from 
Gr. TloAvpvia (Polumnia), from 
modvs (polus) = many, and 
Dpvos (umnos) = a hymn.) 

1. Class. Antiq.: One of 4 
the Muses, daughter of Ju- 
piter and Mnemosyne, who 
presided over singing and 
rhetoric, and was deemed the 
inventress of harmony. She 
was variously represented ; 
sometimes veiled in white, 4 
holding a sceptre in her 
left hand, and with her 
right raised up, as if ready 
to harangue. 


2. Astron. : [ASTEROID, 33]. 


pol_y-lép’-i-doits, a. [Pref. poly-; Gr. Aenis 
(lepis), genit. Aemisos (lepidos) =a scale, and 
Eng. suff. -ous.] 
Bot. : Having many scales, 


pol-y-lite, s. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. AéOos 
(lithos) = stone ; Ger. polylith.] 

Min. : A cleavable, massive black mineral, 
which from analysis appears to be a silicate of 
alumina, lime, protoxides of iron and man- 
ganese. Hardness, 6 to 6°5; sp. gr. 3°231. 
Dana suggests that it may be the same as 
HupsonirE (q.v.). 


pol-_y-lith’-i-0-nite, s. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
lithionite. } 
Min. : A lithium-mica found in large ecrys- 
tals at Kangerdluarsuk, West Greenland. 
Contains about 9 per cent. of lithia. 


POLYHYMNIA. ; 
(From a statue in the 
wre.) 


* po-lyl’-0-gy, s. [Gr. moavaoyia (polulogia), 
from moAvs (polus)= many, and ddyos (logos) 
=a word, a speech.] Much talking; talka- 
tiveness, garrulity. 


et Many words (battology or polylogy) are signs of a 
fool.”—Grainger ; On Ecclesiastes, p. 115. 


4 00-1yl’-6-quent, a. (Pref. poly-, and Lat. 
oquens, pr. par. of loguor = to speak.] Talk- 
1.\g much ; talkative, garrulous. 


*pol'-y-math, * pd-l¥m’-a-thist, s. 
[PoLyMaTHy.] One learned in many subjects; 
one who has a smattering of many sciences, 


“Those polymathists that stand poring all day in a 
corner upon a moth-eaten author.”—Howell: Letters, 
bE iii, let. 8. 


polyhedral—polyonomy 


* pol-y-mi&th’-ic, a. [Eng. polymath(y) ; -ic.} 
Pertaining to polymathy. 


* pd-lym’-a-thy, s. [Gr. wodvpabeia (polu- 
matheia), from moAvs (polus) = many, and 
pabety (mathein), 2 aor. infin. of pavOavw 
(manthand)= to learn.] The knowledge of 
many arts and sciences; an acquaintance with 
many different subjects. 


“[Vossius] whose polymathy and multifarious learn- 
ing is readily acknowledged by us."—Oudworth : Intell. 
System, p. 498. 


pol-y-mer, s. 
pol-y-mér-ic, a. [Eng. polymer ; -ic.] 
Chem. : Polymerous (q.v.). 


po-lym’-ér-ide, s. (Pref. poly-; Gr. pépos 
(meros) =a part, and Eng. suff. -ide.] 
Chem. : A polymeric body. 


pol-y-mér-i-sa’-tion, s. [Eng. polymer ; 
-isation.] Thé state or condition of becoming 
polymeric. 
“The evolution of heat will occur TRO Sy as 
polymerisation goes on,"—Nature, March 11, 1886, p, 441. 


po-lym’-ér-ism, s. [Eng. polymer ; -ism.] 
Chem.: The state or character of having 
the same percentage composition, but differing 
in molecular weight. The methene series of 
hydrocarbons is a good example of poly- 
merism, all the members of it being the mul- 
tiple of the lowest, CHy, methene. 


[PoLYMERIDE.] 


pol-y-mér-3-so’-ma-ta, s. pl. [Pref. poly- ; 
Gr. pépos (meros) = a part, and gwpmara 
(sdmata), pl. of ca (soma) =a body.] 
Zool.: A synonym of Pedipalpi (q.v.). 


po-lym’-ér-otis, a. [Eng. polymer ; -ows.] 
* 1. Ord. Lang. : Composed of many parts. 
2. Chem.: Pertaining to polymerism ; poly- 
meric. 


pol-y-mig’-nite, s. [Pref. poly-; Gr. uéyvupe 
. (mignumi) = to mix, and suff. -ite (Min.). 
Min.: An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
as slender crystals in the zircon-syenite of 
Frederickswarn, Norway. Hardness, 6°5; 
sp. gr. 4°77 to 4°85; lustre, brilliant ; colour, 
black ; streak, dark-brown; fracture, con- 
choidal. An analysis yielded Berzelius: 
titanic acid, 46°30; zirconia, 14°14; sesqui- 
oxide of iron, 12°20; lime, 4°20; sesquioxide 
of manganese, 2°70: sesquioxide of cerium, 
5°03 yttria, 11°50 = 96°04. 


pol-y-mix’-i-a, s. [Pref. poly-,and Gr. pvéa 
(muxa) = mucus.] 

Tchthy.: A genus of Berycide, with three 
species: Polymixia nobilis, from Madeira and 
St. Helena; P. lowei, from Cuba; and P. 
japonica, from Japan, from a depth of about 
350 fathoms. They average about eighteen 
inches long. : 


po-lym/-ni-a, s. 

pol-y-mor’-phic, pol-y-mor’-phois, a. 
[Eng. polymorph(y) ; ~ic, -ous.) Having many 
forms ; assuming many forms. 


pol ¥.mor'-phigm, 3. [Eng. polymorph(y) ; 
~ism. 


[PoLYHyMNIA.] 


1. Bot.: Existence of several forms of the 
same organ in a plant, as the existence of 
differently formed leaves in the same plant. 


2. Crystallog. : Heteromorphism (q.v.). 


pol-y-mor-phy, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
popdy (morphé) = form.] The same as Pouy- 
MORPHISM (q.V.). 


pol’-y-néme, s. [Potynemus.] Any fish be- 
longing to the genus_Polynemus. 


pol-y-né’-mi-dea, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. polyne- 
m(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ichthy.: A family of Acanthopterygii, con- 
stituting the division Polynemiformes (q.v.). 
There are three genera: Polynemus, Pen- 
tanemus, and Galeoides, all with numerous 
species from the coasts between the tropics. 
The majority enter brackish and fresh water. 


pol-¥-né-mi-for’-més, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
polynemus, and Lat. forma = form.) 

Ichthy.: A division of Acanthopterygii, 
with a single family, Polynemide (q.v.). 
They have two rather short dorsals, free 
filaments, which are organs of touch, at the 
humeral arch below the pectorals, of which 
they are detached portions. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son ; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, co =6é; 


61-y-né'-m6id, s. (Mod. Lat. polynem(us) ; 
< Eng. suff. -oid.) Any individual of the Poly- 
nemide (q.v.). 

“The Pol; are very useful to man, their 
flesh is esteemed, and some of the species are provided 
with an air-bladder which yields a good sort of isin- 

lass, and forms an article of trade in the Hast 
Tndies."—Giinther : Study of Fishes, p. 426. 


pol-¥-né-miss, s._ [Pref. poly-, and Gr. vio 
(néma) = a thread.] 
Ichthy.: The typical genus of the Poly- 
nemidz (q.V.). : 


Pol-y-né’-si-a (sas zh), s. (Pref. poly-, and 
Gr. vigos (nésos) = an island.) 

Geog. : A region in the Pacific ocean con- 

taining numerous islands or groups of islands. 


PO61-y-né’-sian, a. & s. [Poxynesta.] 
A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Polynesia. 
B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Polynesia. 


Polynesian-region, s. 

Zool. & Geog.: A region marked off for the 
purpose of classifying the mollusca found 
therein, and comparing them with molluscan 
fauna of other regions. Approximately conter- 
minous with the Polynesian sub-region (q.v.). 


Polynesian sub-region, s. 

Zool. & Geog.: A sub-region embracing 
Polynesia proper, and the Sandwich Islands, 
though the fauna of the latter is so peculiar 
that they will probably be made a separate 
sub-region. Polynesia proper is divided by 
zoologists into four groups: (1) the Ladrone 
and Caroline Islands ; (2) New Caledonia and 
the New Hebrides; (3) the Fiji, Tonga, and 
Samoa Islands, and (4) the Society and Mar- 
quesas Islands. (Wallace.) 


pol-yn’-i-a, s. (See def.] The Russian name 
for the iceless sea round the north pole. (Kane.) 


* pol’-y-nome, s. [Fr.] The same as Poty- 
NOMIAL, B. (q.v.). 


pol-y-no’-mi-al, a. & s. [Pref. poly-, and 

Gr. dvoy.a (onoma) = a name.] 

A. As adj.: Containing many nomes or 
terms ; multinomial. 

B. As substantive : 

Alg.: An expression composed of more 
terms than two connected by the sign plus, 
or minus. 


po-ly’-d-don, s. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. dSovs 
(odous), genit. d66vTos (odontos) = a tooth.] 
Ichthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Polyodoutide (q.v.). The snout is produced 
into an extremely long shovel-like process, 
thefunction of which is not known. Martens 
believes that it serves as an organ of feeling. 
There is but one species, Polyodon foliwm, 
from the Mississippi, about six feet long, of 
which the shovel-like snout occupies about a 
quarter. In young fish it is still longer in 
proportion. 


* pol-y-0-ddn’-ta, s. pl. [Potyopon.] 
Zool.: A synonym of Arcade (q.yv.). 


pol-y-6-don-ti-deg, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. poly- 
odon, genit. polyodont(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ide.] 

Ichthy.: A family of Ganoid Fishes, sub- 
order Chondrostei. There are two genera, 
Polyodon and Psephurus, each with a single 
species. They were formerly combined. 


pol-y-6m’-ma-totis, a. [Poryvommatus.] 
Having many eyes; many-eyed. 


pol-y-om’-ma-tis, s. [Gr. roAvduparos 
(poluommatos) = many-eyed, an epithet of 
Argus: moAv (polu) = many, and éppa 
(omma), genit. dupa7os (ommatos) = an eye.] 
Entom.: A genus of Butterflies, fainily 
Lycenide. Wings blue, bluish, or brown; 
no tail on the hind wings; underside of both 
pairs with many black spots, generally sur- 
rounded by white rings. Larve feeding on 
papilionaceous or other low plants. Ten are 
British: Polyommatus argiolus (Azure Blue), 
P. alsus (Small Blue), P. acis, P. arion (Large 
Blue), P. oorydon, P. adonis, P. alexis (the 
Common Blue), P. egon, P. agrestis, and P. 
artaxerazes. 


* pol-y-6n’-d-moiis, a. [Potyonymovs.] 
* pol-y-6n’-d-my, s. [Potyvonymy.] 


marine; g6, pdt, 
ey =a; qu= kw. 


® pol-y-6n’-¥-moiis, «. [Porynomat.] 


aving many names or titles ; many-named, 


“The supreme God among the P: 8 was polyon: 
mous, and worshi andes aavatal pemianial Hamen” 


--Cudworth ; Intell. System, p. 477. 


* pol-y-dn'-¥-my, s. [Ponyonymovus.] A 
Laat Pe or variety of names or titles for the 
same person or object. 


“The Greek word for this usage is h 
Thus the sun might be the eae, thea “see! %, 
the wanderer, the toiler, the beaser, the poisoner, &c. 
—Cox: Introd. to Mythology, p. 10. 


pd1-y-op’-triim, pdl-y-dp-tron, s. (Pref. 
poly-, and Gr. émropar (optomai) = to see.} 
Optics: A lens, one side of which is plane, 
and the other convex, with a number of con- 
eave facets. The effect is to give a number 
of diminished images of an object. 


podl-y-6-ra'-ma, s. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. dpa- 
pa (horama) = a view ; dpaw (horaé) = to see.) 
*1. A view of many objects. 
2. An optical apparatus presenting many 
views ; a panorama. 


pol'-yp, pol-ype, s. [Potyrvs.] 
Zoology : 
1, A simple Actinozoon, the Hydra (q.v.). 


2. One of the separate zodids in the com- 
pound Actinozoa, 


* 3. (Pl.): Zoophyta (q.v.). 


pdol-y-pan’-td-graph, s.  [Pref. poly-, and 
Eng. panto; q.¥.).] An instrument on 
the ens y ie of the pantograph, by which a 
number of similar designs may be simulta- 
neously executed upon a metallic plate or 
roller from a single pattern. 


pd-lyp-ar-oiis, a. (Gr. rodvs (polus)= 
many, and Lat. pario= to bring forth.) Pro- 
ducing or bearing many; bringing forth a 
great number. 


pol-yp-ar-y, s. [Poryrvs.] 
Zool. : The horny or chitinous outer covering 
or envelope of many Hydrozoa. Called also 
Polypidom. 


pol-y-pe’-an, a. [Eng. polype; -an.] Of or 
pertaining to a polyp or polypus. 


pol-y-pé-da'-tés, s. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
mednms (pedétés) = one who is fettered, a 
prisoner ; wedy (pedé) = a fetter.) 

Zool. : The typical genus ofthe family Poly- 
pedatide ls There are nineteen species, 
mostly Oriental. The skin is smooth; the 
adults have vomerine teeth ; fingers slightly, 
toes broadly webbed, both ending in discs. 
Polypedates maculatus is the Common Indian, 
and P. eques the Spurred Tree Frog. These 
frogs have the power of changing their colour. 


51-y-pé-dat’-i-da, s. [Mod. Lat. poly- 
DoLy Re. Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 
Zool: Glandless Tree-frogs; a family of 
Anourous Batrachians, with twenty-four 
enera and 124 species, from the Oriental and 
Neotropical region. 


1-¥-pét’-a-le, s. pl. (Pref. poly-, and Mod. 
poly petale.j] [PETAL] 

Bot.: A sub-class of Exogeps. Lindley 
(Nat. Syst. Bot., ed. 1836) divided it into the 
alliances Albuminose, Epi ome beokigeace 
Calycose, Syncarpose, obaseos#, an 
‘Ap arpos: The wab-elhee end the alliances 
were altered in his Vegetable Kingdom. 


pol-y-pét-a-loiis, a. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
petalous (q.v.).) 
Bot. : Having many separate petals. 


1-¥-pha’- s. (Gr. modvdayla (polu- 
pyr = ce: from Sa tpciea (polupha- 
geo) = to eat to excess : roAvs seer! = many, 
much, and ¢dayeir ( ) = to eat.) 
*1, Ord. Lang.: [PoLyPHAGy]. 
2. Med.: Unnatural or excessive desire for 
food ; voracity. 


3-lyph’-a-goiis, a. [Poryruaata.] Eating 
va aa many varieties of food. 

> 1 animals less di ent 

on thelr 1 food cans species.” 


per: 
Animal Life, p. 60. 
-lyph’-a-gy, s. [Potyrnacia.) The 
gc hs wer of subsisting on many 


different kinds of food. 
‘e cages of polyphagy are of the highest interest 
as ra ered pool pe Creep point of view."—Semper : 
Animal Life, p. 58. 


boil, boy ; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 


polyonymous—polypodium 


* por-¥-phant, s. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. ¢atvw | pd- 


phaind) = to show.) 
Music: (See extract). 


“The polyphant is of a fiddle form, except the nec 
a hole instead being substituted for the hand. oe 
says % is the same with the Duke of Dorset’s violin in 
Salat aes eta ey ene et 
ve been played upon by Queen Eliza) 
—Fosbroke: Kneyc! of Antiquities. 


“gil-¥ phar 'me-9f, 8 (Pref. poly-, and 


ng. pharmacy (q. 

1, The prescribing of too many medicines. 

2. A medicine compounded of many in- 
gredients. 


pol-y-phé'-miis, s. [Lat., the name of one 
of the Cyclops, the son of Neptune.) 

Zool.: A genus of Ostracoda. The large 
head is almost entirely occupied by an enorm- 
ous eye. Typical species, jn Hat Som stag- 
norum, 


*pol-y-pho’-ni-an, a. [Ponyrnonic.] 
aving many voices or sounds ; many-voiced. 
“ With their polyphonian notes delight me,” 
Quarles: Emblems, v. 6. 
hon’-ic, a [Gr. rodrtjdwvos (polu- 
eee , from moAvs (polus) = many, and dwr} 
6né) =a sound ; Fr. polyphone.) 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Having, or consisting of, 
many sounds or voices, 
2. Music: Consisting of several tone series 
or ae my reine. simultaneously according 
to the rules of counterpoint ; contrapuntal. 


“He is thorough-goi! 
confusion of his poly; 
Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1885, 


po-lyph’-on-ism, pd-lyph’-6n-Y, s. [Pory- 
PHONIC.) 
1. Ord. Lang. : Multiplication of sounds, as 
in the reverberation of an echo. [PHONo- 
CAMPTIC.] 


“The polyphonisms or repercussions of the rocks.” 
—Derham: Physico-Theology, bk. iv., ch. iii. 


2. Music: Composition in parts, each part 
having an independent melody of its own, as 
distinguished from a homophonie composi- 
tion, which consists of a principal theme, the 
accompanying ‘parts serving merely to 
strengthen it. 

po-lyph-6n-ist, s. [PotypHontc.] 

*1. Ord. Lang. : One who professes the art 
of the multiplication of sounds ; an imitator 
of a variety of sounds ; a ventriloquist. 

2. Music: One skilled in the art of counter- 
point ; a contrapuntist. 


* pd-lyph’-d-noiis, «. 


phénos).| The same as 


po-lyph’-d-ny, s. [Gr. moduvdwvria (polu- 
phonia). } The same as PoryPHoNIsM (q.v.). 
1’-y-phore, s. (Gr. woAdvddpos (polwphoros) 
pol eG much ; Gr. moAvs (polus) = many, 
and dopds ( phoros) = bearing.] 
Bot. : Richard’s name for a receptacle when, 


as in the strawberry and raspberry, it is suc- 
culent, greatly dilated, and bears many ovaries. 


hy-lét’-ic, a. [Gr. rorvpuaos (pulu- 
, from moAvs (polus)= many, and pva7 


or nothing, and hence this 
ic orchestration.”—Daily 


Gr. rodvdwvos (polu- 
OLYPHONIC (q.V.). 


*1. Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to many 
tribes or families. 


2. Biol. : The same as PoLYGENETIC (q.V.). 


pol-y-phyl’-la, s. [Poryenyiuovs.] 
Entom.: A genus of Melolonthidee. Poly- 
hylla fullo, twice as large as the Cockchafer, 
s common in France, 


lyph’-Yl-loiis, 2. [Gr. rodvdvAdos (polu- 
pope rhe modus (polus) = marry, and pvAdAov 
(phullon) = a leaf.) 
Bot.: Having many leaves ; many-leaved. 


po-lyph’-y1-ly, s. [PoryPxyi1ovs. } 
Bot. : Increase of the number of organs in 
a whorl, 
pol-¥-pi, s. pl. [Potypus.] 


pol-y-pi-ar’-i-a, s. [Neut. pl. of Mod. Lat. 
polypiarius, from polypus (q.v.).] 
Zool. ; The same as POLYPIPHERA. 


Ls 7 Ngee 8. (Lat. polyp(us); Eng. suff. 


Zool. : One of the separate zodids in the — 
zoarium of a Polyzoon. Called also a cell. 
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‘-i-ddm, s. (Lat. polypus =a polyp, 
an mus =a house,] 

Zool. ; What was looked upon as the house 
of a zoophyte; the name is incorrect, for it 
is an internal secretion. (POLYPARY.] 


po-lyp’-i-ér (r silent), s. [Fr., from polype 
=a polyp (q.v.).] A polypidom. 


* pol-y-pif’-ér-oiis, a. (Poryrrrnera.] Pro- 
gocixs polyps ; of or pertaining to the Polyp- 
era, 


pol-y-pip’-ar-oiis, a. (Lat. polypus=a 
polyp, and pario='to produce.) “Producing 
polyps. 


*p6l-y-piph’-ér-a, * p61-y-pif'-ér-a, ». pl. 
[Gr. moAvmovs (polwpous) = many-footed, and 
épw (pherd) = to bear.) 

Zool. : The same as C@LENTERATA (q.v.). 


Bey aise, s. (Lat. polyp(us); Eng. suff. 


Zool. ; A separate zodid in a Hydrozoon. 


pol-y-plas’-tic, a. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
plastic (q.v.).] Assuming many shapes. 


pol-y-pléc’-trén, pol-y- léo"trtim, a 

[Pref. poly-, and Gr, pel yD (pléktron), Lat. 
plectrum =an instrument or quill for striking 
the lyre.] 

1, Music: A musical instrument in which 
the tones were phe itp by the friction of 
numerous slips of leather acting upon strings, 
and moved by pressing or striking keys, as in 
the pianoforte. 

2. Ornith.: A genus of Phasianine, from the 
Oriental region. Bill rather slender, sides 
compressed, tip curved, nostrils lateral ; 
longitudinal opening partly hidden by a mem- 
brane. Wings rounded, tail long, rounded. 
Tarsi long, those of the male with two or 
more spurs. Toes long and slender. ‘here 
are five species: Polyplectron thibetanus, P. bi- 
calcaratum, P. germaini, P. emphanum, and 
P. calewrwm, known respectively as the Com- 
mon, the Iris, Germain’s, Napoleen, and the 
Sumatran Polyplectron. 


pol-y-pode, s. [Fr.] [Potypoprum.] 
1, Zool. : A milleped ; a wood-louse. 


2. Bot.: Polypody (q.v.). (Drayton: Poly- 
Olbion, s. 13.) 2 os 


pol-y-po-dé-2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pol 
di(wm); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ee.] sai 
Bot.: The typical tribe of Polypodiacese 
(q.v.), Spore cases stalked, with a vertical 
ring ; spores roundish or oblong. 


pél-y-po-di-a'-cé-2, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. poly- 
podi(um); Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -acee.] 
Bot.: Ferns proper; an order of Acrogens, 
alliance Filicales. Leaves, generally called 
fronds, with the spore cases on the back or 
edge. Spore cases ringed, distinct, and split- 
ting irregularly. Tribes; Polypodee, Cyathez, 
Parkeree, Hymenophyllew, Gleichenew, and 
Osmundee. Known genera 183, species 2,000. 
(Lindley.) 


pol-y-po-di-a’-ceoiis (ce as sh), * pdl-y- 

per fee a. (Mod. Lat. polypodiace(e) ; 

ng. a. suff. -ous.) Of or pertaining to the 
Polypodiacew (q.v.). 


51 - ¥ - po - di’ - tés, s. 
§ (Lat. polypod(iwm) ; ~ites.J 
Paleobot.: A genus of 
fossil ferns, apparently 
akin to the recent Poly- 
odium. Three species, 
rom the English Oolite. 


51-¥- po’ -di-tim, s. 
4 ts oad Gr. woAurddiov 
(polupodion) = polypody : 
modus (polus) = many, and 
movs (pous), genit. modos 
pi ae! =a foot. Named 
rom the many segments 
of the frond, or from the 
many stalks.} 

1, Bot. : Polypody ; the 
typical genus of Polypodi- 
ace (q.v.). Frond rE 
lobed, often pinnatifid ; 
sori dorsal, globose ; no in- 
volucre. Known species 390; world-wide, the 
largest number in the tropics. British spe- 
cies four: Polypodiwm vulgare, the Common 


POLYPODIUM 


VULGARE. 


1. Frond; 2, Detached 
pinua; 3, Underside 
of pinna. 


ieee. oe Ee 
gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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P. Phegopteris, the Pale Mountain; P. Dry- 
opteris, the Tender three-branched; and P. 
alpestre, the Alpine Pulypody. The first is 
common on rocks, walls, banks, trunks of 
trees, fruiting from June to September. P. 
Calaguala, a Peruvian species, and P. crasst- 
folium are said to be solvent, deobstruent, 
sudorific, anti-rheumatic, anti-venereal, and 
febrifngal. P. phymatodes is used in the South 
Sea Islands in preparing cocoanut oil. 

2. Paleobot.: From the Eocene of Bourne- 
mouth. 


pol -y-pod-y, s. [Potypoprus.] 
Bot. : The genus Polypodium (q.v.). 


“The sun findes polypody in stone.”"—Browne : Cyrus’ 
Garden, ch. iii, 


o1-V-pd'-gdn, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. méywv 
. (pogon) = beard. Named from the many awns.] 
Bot. : Beard-grass (q.v.). 


pol'-¥-podid, a. (Eng. polyp; -oid.] Resem- 
bling a polyp. 


pol-y-por -€-1, s. pl. [Lat. polypor(us) ; mase. 
pl. adj. suff. -e7.] 

Bot. ; A sub-order of Hymenomycetes. Ba- 
sidiospores, clothing tubes, pores, or pits, 
borne on the underside of a stalked or sessile 
pileus, or fleshy cap or disc. 


po-lyp’-or-oiis,a. [PoLyrorvus.] Having 
many pores. 


po-lyp’-or-tis, s. [Lat., from Gr. woAvmopos 

(poluporos) = with many passages or pores. ] 

1. Bot.: The typical genus of Polyporei 
(q.v.). Akin to Boletus, but the tubes do not 
separate from each other, or from the pileus. 
Polyporus destructor and P. hybridus produce 
dry rot in wood; P. officinalis was admitted 
into old Pharmacopeeias, A species, appa- 
rently P. fomentarius, is used in India as a 
styptic and for amadou. 

2. Paleobot.: Occurs in the Pleistocene. 


pol-y-poiis, * pdl’-y-pose, a. (Eng. polyp ; 
-ous, -osé.) Having the nature of a polyp; 
having many feet or roots like a polypus. 


“It will produce polypous concretions,.”—Arbuthnot: 
On Aliments, ch. vi. 


* pol-y¥-prag-mat’-ic, * pol-y-prag- 
mat-ic-al, a. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. prag- 
matical.) Over-busy, over-zealous, officious. 


“ Above all they hated such polypragmutical in- 
quisitors.”"—Heywood. Hierarchy of Angels, p. 158. 


*pol-y-prag’-ma-ty, * pol-¥-prag’-ma- 
Cy, s. (Gr. moAumpaypatéw (polupragmated) = 
to be busily engaged.) The state of being 
over-engaged in business. 


* pol-y-prag’-mon, s. 
an officious meddler. 


“ Merchants who... become mere polypragmons.” 
—Time’s Storehouse. 


po-lyp’-ri-on, s. 
(prion) = a saw.) 
Ichthy.: A genus of Percide, with two 
species ; one from European cvasts (Polyprion 
cernium), and one from Juan Fernandez (P. 
kneri). They attain a weight of about eighty 
pounds. [STONE-BASS.] 


pol-y-prism, s. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
prism (q.v.).] A prism formed of several prisms 
of the same angle connected at their ends, 
These prisms are made of substances un- 
equally refringent, such as flint glass, rock 
erystal, or crown glass. A beam of light pass- 
ing through the various component parts of 
such a prism is by them differently refracted 
and dispersed. 

pol-¥-pris-m&t’-ic, a. [Pref. poly-, and 
Eng. prismatic (q.v.).] 

Min, : Having crystals presenting numerous 

prisms in a single form, 


{Gr.] A busybody ; 


[Pref. poly-, and Gr, mpiwy 


{pol-_y-pro-to-dént, s. [PoryPRotopon71A.] 
Any individual of the Polyprotodontia. 


4+p0l-¥-pro-to-ddn’-ti-a (or ti as shi), s. pl. 
[Pret. poly-; proto-, and Gr. ddovs (odous), 
genit. oddvros (odontos) = a tooth.] 

Zool.: A primary division of Marsupialia. 
Lower incisors more than two; canines well 
developed ; molars either cuspidate or with 
sectorial crowns. Carnivorous. (Owen.) 


pol-yp-tér’-i-dee, s. pl. {Mod. Lat. polyp- 
ter(us); Lat. fem. pl, adj. suff. -ide.] 


polypody—polystyle 


Ichthy. : The sole recent family of Polyp- 
teroidei (q.v.). Scales ganoid, fins without 
fulcra; a series of dorsal spines present, to 
each of which an articulated finlet is attached ; 
anal close to caudal fin. Two genera, Polyp- 
terus and Calamoichthys. 


o-lyp -tér-6i'-dé-1, s. pl: (Mod. Lat. 
ohh Be 5 and Gr. ¢l80s (cidos) = resem- 
blance.] 

Ichthy.: A sub-order of Ganoidei, with one 
recent family, Polypteride (q.v.), and three 
fossil, Saurodipteride, Colacanthide, and 
Holoptychiide. 


po-lyp’-tér-tis, s. (Pref. poly, and Gr. 
mrepov (pteron) = a fin.) 

Ichthy. : The typical genus of the Polyp- 
teride (q.v.). There is but one species, 
Polypterus bichir, contined to tropical Africa, 
occurring in the rivers flowing into the 


POLYPTERUS BICHIR. 


Atlantic, and in the Upper Nile. It attains a 
length of about four feet, and lives in the mud 
at the bottom of rivers, where it crawls by 
means of its fins. It is capable of swimming 
with great rapidity. The dorsal fin is broken 
up into a succession of little finlets, varying in 
number from eight to eighteen, according to 
the varieties, of which there are several. 


po-lyp-to’-ton, s. (Gr. rodvmraros (polupts- 
tos), neut, moAvr@tov (poluptoton) = being in 
many cases ; roAvs (polus)= many, and mrocis 
(ptosis) = a case.) 
Rhet.: A form of speech in which a word 
is repeated in different cases, numbers, gen- 
ders, &c. 


pol-yp-tych’-d-don, s: [Pref. poly-; Gr. 
mruxy (ptuché) = a fold, and suff. -odon.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Plesiosauria (q.v.), 
equalling Pliosaurus in size. The teeth are 
implanted in sockets, and have a strong coni- 
cal crown, round which the longitudinal ridges 
of the enamel are set, whence the name of 
the genus. Found only in Cretaceous forma- 
tions in Kent, Sussex, and Cambridge, and at 
Kursk, in Russia. 


pol'-y-piis (pl. pol'-¥-pl), s: [Lat., from 
Gr. roAvrovus (polwpows) = many-footed : moAvs 
(polus) = many, and zovs (pows) = a foot.] 

1, Surg. : A morbid growth attached to the 
interior of any of the mucous canals. It is 
generally a fleshy tumour with many branches. 
Polypi sometimes grow in the nose, larynx, 
heart, rectum, uterus, and vagina. 

* 2. Zool. (Pl.): A class of radiated animals 
defined as having many prehensile orgaus ra- 
diating from around the mouth only. 


t pol-y-rhi'-zotis, a. [Gr. moddpigos (polu- 
rhizos) = with many roots: modvs (polus)= 
many, and piga (rhiza) = a root.) 

Bot. : Having many roots, independently of 
those by which the attachment is effected. 


pol-y-sac’-ctim, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
odxkos (sakkos) = coarse cloth of goats’ hair.) 
Bot. : A genus of Fungals, sub-order Tricho- 
gastres. An Italian species is said to yield a 
yellow dye. 


pol-y-sar’-ci-a, s. [Gr. modvoapkia (polu- 
sarkia = fleshiness : roAvs (polus) = much, and 
adpé (sara), genit edpKos (sarkos) = flesh.] 
1. Bot.: Superabundance of sap, causing 
unnatural growth. 
2. Pathol. : Obesity. 


* pdl_-y-sché’-ma-tist, a. [Pref. poly-, and 
Gr. oxjma (schema), genit. cxxjparTos (schématos) 
=a form, a fashion.) Characterized by or 
cmating in many forms or fashions; multi- 
orm. 


pol-y-scope, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. oxoréw 
(skopéo) = to see.] 

Optics: A multiplying lens; a plano-conyex 
lens, whose protuberant face is cut into numer- 
ous facets, each of which gives an image of 
the object viewed. 


* pol-y-sé’-mant, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
o7paivw (semaind) =to show, to signify.] A 
word which has many meanings, as burst (v., 


a., & 8.), cut (v., a., & 8.), ill (@., adv. & 8. 
&e. i Boodnward Hall: Modern English, p.170. 


pol-y-sép'-a-loiis, a. (Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
sepalous.) [ELEUTHEROSEPALOUS. } 


pol-y-si-dér’-ite, s. (Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
siderite.] 4 
Petrol. : A group of meteoric stones belong- 
ing to the Sporadosiderites of Daubrée, which 
are rich in iron-grains, That which fell at 
Pultusk in Poland is an example. 


o1-¥-si-pho’-ni-a, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
= oifen (siphon), genit. cipwvos (siphonos) =a 
siphon. ] 

Bot. : A genus of Rhodomelacez. Florideous 
Alge with cylindrical, more or less articulated, 
fronds, the joints consisting of a circie of 
longitudinally arranged cells around a central 
cell. Known species about 300. Widely dis- 
tributed. 


*pdl-y-spAst, s. (Lat. polyspastum, from Gr. 
modvs (polus)= many, and omdéw (spad) = to 
draw ; Fr. polyspaste.] 

1. Mach.: A machine consisting of many 
pulleys for raising heavy weights. 

2. Surg. : A similar apparatus used formerly 
for reducing dislocations. 


* pol’-y-spérm, s. (Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
veri re tree whose fruit contains many 
seeds. 


pol-y-spérm-al, * pol-y-spérm-oiis, a. 
[PoLysPeRM.] 
Bot : Containing many seeds. (Balfour: 
Botany, § 546.) 


pol-y-sphzr’-ite, s [Pref. poly-; Gr. 
ohatpa (sphera) =a ball, and suff. -ite (Min.) ¢ 
Ger. polyspharit. J 
Min.: A variety of Pyromorphite (q.v.), 
containing phosphate of lime. Colour, various 
shades of brown and gray, sometimes ap- 
proaching to white. Occurs in mammillary 
and globular bundles of acicular radiating 
crystals. 


i a a. (Pref. poly- ; Eng. spor(e); 
-0US. 


Bot. : Containing many spores. 


pol-y-stém’-dn-oiis, a. ([Pref. poly-, and 
Gr. orjpwv (stémon) =a stamen.] 
Bot. (Of stamens): More in number than the 
petals. 


pol-y-stig’-moiis, a. [Pref. poly-; Eng. 
stigm(a); adj. suff. -ows.] 

Bot.: Having many carpels, each giving 

origin to a stigma. : 


pol-y-sto’--ma, s. [Gr. modvorouos (polu- 
stomos) = many mouthed : woAv ( polu) = many, 
and orope. (stoma) = mouth.} 

Zool.: An old genus of Trematoda. Polysto- 
ma sangutcola is now Hexathyridiwm venarum, 
an entozoon found occasionally in venous blood 
and in the sputa of hemoptysis. 


pol-y-stom'-a-ta, s. pl. (Pref. poly-, and Gr. 
gTouata (stomata), of orduc. (stoma)=a 
mouth. J 
Zool. ; A section of the sub-kingdom Pro- 
tozoa, in which the inceptive apparatus 
consists of a considerable number of ten- 
tacular organs, each of which serves as a 
tubular sucking mouth, or to grasp. The 
section includes the Suctorial Animalcules of 
Claparéde and Lachmann (the Tentaculifera 
of ~Huxley). 
(Saville Kent.) yi 


pol’-y-stome, 
s. [PoLysTo- 
MA.) 

Zool. : Any 
individual of 
the Polysto- 
mata (q.Vv.). 


pol’-y-style, 
a. (Pref. poly-, 
and Eng. style 


(q.v.).] 

Arch: A : 
building in POLYSTYLE, 
which there (Court of Lions, Alhambra.) 


are many co- 
lumns ; a court surrounded by several rows 
of columns, as in Moorish architecture. 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, e=6; ey =a; qu = kw. 


pol-¥-s¥1-lib’-ic, * pd1-¥-s¥1-1ab-ie-al, 

a. (Pref. poly-, and per ie syllabieal.} 
Consisting of many syllables, or of more than 
three syllables ; pertaining to a polysyllable, 


pol-¥-sy1-14b-i-cism, * pdl-¥-sy1-1a- 
bism, s. (Eng. polysyllubic -ism.] ‘The 
quality or stats of being polysyllabic, or of 
containing many syllables. 


1- 1 & . 
Da S-aft Je ble, 8. & a, (Pref. poly-, and 


A, As subst. : A word of many syllables; a 
word containing more than three syllables. 
*B, As adj.: Containing many syllables ; 
polysylahic. . on 
to which syllable 


“Ina nolueytable word consider 
the emphasis Is to be given,”—Holder: On the Classics. 


pol-¥-s¥n’-dS-tdn, s. [Gr., from roAvs (pols) 
= many, and ovvderds (sundetos) = bound to- 
wiser (sun)= together, and déw (ded) = 


Rhet.: A figure by which the copulative is 
Seicanam cea Wanien bad nan oul ceaceaaee. 


poi-y- /-thé-sis,s. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
mos (q.v.).] 

hilol.: Polysyntheticism ; theti 

irutler dr ab asbure. polyeyn . 


‘<4 is called the process of agglutination in the 
Turanian is the xme ie what has been 
po hesis in Awerica.”—Srinton : Myths of 


Pol-y-syn-thét-ic, pdl-¥-s¥n-thdt-ic- 
al, a. poly-, and Eng. synthetic, syn- 
thetical (q.v.).] 

1. Crystallog. > Compound; made up of a 
number of smaller teyatain, E ¥ 

2. Philot. : Compounded of several erements, 
each retaining a partial independence ; a term 
applied to languages in which compounded 
words are formed of the roots of the words of 
a whole sentence joined on to each other with- 
out any inflection. 

“ ti 
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pol-¥-syn-thét-i-cism, pdl-y¥-syn’- 
thét-ism, s. (Eng. polysynthetic ; -ism.] 
—_ : Polysynthetic character or struc- 


“ There is much more difference between fmeorpors- 
tion than between, incorporation 
and inflec ~Sayce > Compar. Philology, p. 148. 
® pdl-y-tas-téd, a. (Pref. poly-, and Eng. 

tasted.) Having many tastes. (Swi/t.) 


pdl-y-téch-nic,a & s. [Fr. polytechnique, 

s a Gr. rodvrexvos (polutechnos), from modus 

ae , and réxym (techné)= an art; 

tal. & Sp. politecnico.] 

A. As adj.: Connected with, pranine or 

relating to, or giving instruction in many arts. 

* B. As subst. : A name sometimes given to 

a collection or exhibition of objects connected 

with, or illustrative of, various industrial arts 
and sciences, 


lytechnie-school, s. An educational 
cotablighment in which instruction is given 
in many arts and sciences, more especially 
with reference to their practical application, 

@ The first polytechnic school was estab- 
lished by a decree of the French Convention, 
on Feb. 13, 1794, and was of great service to 
the country. 


-téch’-nic-al, a. ‘Eng. polytechnic ; -al.) 
The same as PoLYTECHNIC (q.V.). 
1-¥-téch’-nics, s. [PotytTecuyic.] The 
ie of the mechanical arts. 
1-¥-té’-lite, s. [Gr. rodvredjs = 
py precious ; At ~ite Cin 4 
Min.: A variety of Tetrahedrite (q.v. 
Saining much lead and some siiver, 
near Freiberg, Saxony. ‘ 
pol-y-tér’-6-bénes, ». pl. (Pref. poly-, and 
me terebenes.} = j 
Chem. : Hydrocarbons polymeric with oil of 


turpentine. CopH3 is formed by heating pure 
turpentine to 250°. It boils at 360°. 


wae a-ma'-gé-a, s. pl. [POLYTHAL- 
MIA. 


Zool. : An old order of Cephalopoda. Shell 
divided into many chambers, 


con- 
‘ound 


polysyllabic—polyzoan 
pol-y tha-1a-mi-a, s. pl. (Pref. poly-, and 


T. OaAapos (thalamos) = an inner room.] 

Zool.: The same as FoRAMINIFERA (q.v. 
Sometimes applied to those having shells wii 
many bers separated by septa. 


pol-y-thal-a-moiis, a. [Potyrmaramta.} 
Having many eells or chambers: camerated, 
multilocular, Used of the shells of Cephalo- 
poda and Foraminifera, 


pol-y-thal-mi 1-¥-thal’-a-mic, a. 
feobiieananat poly Raiditiag 

Bot. (Of frwits): Consisting of several pistils 

on a common axis; multiple. Example, a cone, 


pol’-y-thé- s. (Pref. poly-; Gr, Oeds 
(theos) = God, and suff, -ism; Fr. polythéisme.) 
Compar. Relig. : The worship of many gods. 
Tt is not necessarily the same as idolatry, for 
may be adored without any image of 
em being made. In Sir John Lubbock’s 
classification of religious beliefs, Fetishism 
and Totemism are polytheistic; the next 
stage in the ascending order, Anthropomor- 
Spee may or may not be so. No mention 
s made in Scripture of Polytheism before the 
flood, It exis among the ancestors of 
Abraham in Ur of the Chaldees (Joshua xxiv. 
2). The first commandment is levelled against 
it (Exod. xx. 8, Deut. v. 7). It was common 
at the time among the Canaanites (Deut. vi. 
14, vii. 4, &e.). At many ieee the Jews, 
high and low, lapsed into it (2 Kings xix. 2; 
2 Kings xvii. 16, 17; Ezek. viii. 8-18). Though 
some of the Greek and Roman philosophers 
may have risen above polytheism to con- 
ceive the unity of God, the masses of the 
gine were polytheistic, as is the case with 
@ ethnic nations to-day, though in some 
cases, as in that of India, pantheism under- 
lies polytheism, and some apparent polytheists 
really believe ail nature to be one God. 


“ We constantly find in al: potytheisms sets of dupli- 
cate divinities, male and female."—Donaldson: Thea- 
tre of the Greeks, p. 21. 


pol-y-thé-ist, s. [Potyrneism.) A believer 
in or supporter of polytheism or the doctrine 
of a plurality of gods. 
pol-y-thé-ist’-ic, * 1-y-thé-ist -ic- 
ae (Eng. polytheist ; 3 aa 
1, Of or pertaining to polytheism ; of the 
nature of polytheism. 
2. Advocating, supporting, or believing in 
polytheism. 
PO adhd sam: < yee tole Pp. roid 
* pol_y-thé-ist-ic-ally, adv. [Eng. poly- 
ive Ps ; -ly.] Ina polytheistic manner; like 
a polytheist ; according to polytheism. 


* pol-¥-thé-ize, v.i. {[Potyrueism.] To sup- 
rt, hoi, or inculcate polytheism ; to believe 
n or teach a plurality of gods. 
* pd-lyth’-6-oitis, * pol-y-thé-oiis, a. 
PotyTHeism.] Having to do with many gods. 
“ Heav'n’s most abhor’d polytheous piety.” 
Beaumont. Psyche, xxi. 58. 
pol-¥-thi-dn’-ic, a. [Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
thionic.| Containing more than one atom of 
sulphur. 


polythionic-acids, s. pl. 

Chem.: A series of acids in which the same 
quantities of oxygen and hydrogen are united 
with quantities of sulphur in the proportion 
of the numbers 2, 3, 4, and 5: thus, dithionic- 
acid HoSo0g, trithionie H»y8,0¢, tetrathionic 
Ho8,40g, and pentathionic HoS,0g. 

* pol'-y-thore, s. [(Etym. doubtful.) 
Music: (See extract). 
“He plaied to me on the polythore, an instrument 
having something of the harp, lute, theorbo, &o,"— 
py ie ther Diary, Aug. 9, 1661. 
po-lyt’-d-ma, s. [Pref. poly-, and Gr. rouy 
(tomé) = a cutting.) 

Zool. : The typical genus of the Polytomide 
(q.v.), with one species, Polytoma wvella. It 
increases rapidly by a process of multiple 
fission. Habitat, fish and other animal ma- 
cerations. 

pol-y-tdm -i-dea, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. polytom(a); 
Lat. fem. pl, adj. suff. -ida.] 

Zool. : A family of Flagellata-Pantostomata, 

with the single genus Polytoma (q.v.). 


pd-lyt'-d-moiis, a. [(PoLyroma.] 
Bot.: Pinnate ; the divisions, however, not 
articulated with the common petiole. 
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pol-y-trich’-é-i, * pdl-y-tri-cha-cé-x, 
8 pl. [Mod, Lat. polytrich(wm); Lat. “mase. 
pl. adj. suff. -ei, fern, -acew,) ; 

Bot.: An order of Apocarpous Mosses, 
Mouth of the capsule closed by a flat mem- 
brane and a calyptra; the latter rough, with 
silky hairs, 


po-lyt'-ri-chiim, s. [Gr, modvOpit (polu- 

te enit. moAvtpexos (polutrichos) = ere 
much hair: woav (polu) = much, and Bote 
(thriz) = hair.) 

1. Bot.: The typical genus of Polytrichaces 
(q.v.). Calyptra dimidiate, but appearing 
campanulate owing to the quantity of very 
close hairs descending from it in a long 
villous coat. Polytrichwm commune is a fine 
large moss, with almost woody stems, com- 
mon on heaths, moors, and mountain-tracts, 


2. Palewobot.: Occurs in the Pleistocene. 
po-lyt’-ré-cha, s. (Pref. poly-, and Gr, 


Tpoxds (trochos) = running.) 

Zool, : A family of Rotifera, order Natantia, 
The rotatory organs consist of various lobes 
surrounding the anterior end of the body, 


po-lyt’-ré-chal, a. [Potyrrocua,] 
Zool. ; Having successively disposed circlets 
of cilia. Used of the larve of Annelids, &. 


pol'-y-typ-age (age as s. (Pref. poly-; 
Eng. typ(e), and suff. as 16), . 
Print.: A mode of stereotyping by which 
facsimiles of wood-engravings, &c., are pro- 
duced in metal, from which impressions may 
be taken as from type. [PoLytTyPe.] 


ps adden s. & a, (Pref. poly-, and Eng. 
ype. 

A, As substantive: 

Print.: A cast or facsimile of a wood- 
engraving, matter in type, &c., produced by 
polytypage. 

B, As adj.: Pertaining ta ~r produced by, 
polytypage. 


pol-y-type, v.t. [Potyrypy, s.] To produce 
by polytypage. 


pol-Yx-én’, s. [(Poryxenvs.] 
Min.: The same as native Platinum (q.v.). 
Named by Hausmann because of the many 
rare elements found mixed with it. 


pol-yx-én'-i-dax, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. poly- 
xen(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -iaw.] 

Zool.: A family of Myriapoda. Segments of 
the body eight, omitting the head and _ tail. 
On each side of the body are nine tufts of 
little curved hairs, and at the tail is a tuft of 
longer straight hairs. 


pol- fx -En-tis, 8. [Gr. woavgevos (poluxenos) 
= hospitable: moAvs (polus) = many, an 
&évos (xenos) = a guest.) 

Zool, ; The sole genus of Polyxenide. Poly- 
zenus lagurus, the only known species, is 
about a sixth of an inch in length, and is 
abundant under the bark of trees. 


pol-y-zo'-a, s. pl. [Gr. moAvs (polus)= many. 

and ¢wov (zdon) = a living creature; so named 
because many individuals are united into a 
colony, or polyzoary (q.v.).] 

1. Zool. : The name given by J. W. Thomp- 
son in 1830 to what Ehrenberg called Bryozoa, 
In 1841 H. Milne-Edwards united the Polyzoa, 
Brachiopoda, and Tunicata (q.v.) in his ereup 
Molluscoida. It has been since shown tha 
the latter belong to the Vertebrata, and the 
relation of the first two rested on a mistaken 
identification of parts. The Polyzoa appear 
to be elosely related to the Sipuneuloid Ge- 
phyrean Worms, and are thus classified and 
characterized by Prof. BE. Ray Lankester 
(Ency. Brit. (ed. 9th), xix. 480) : 

Sect. 1. Vermiformia. 

Sect. 2, Pterobranchia. 

Sect. 8 Eupolyzoa, with two sub-classes;: (1) Ecto- 
procta (with Wo orders, Phylactolema and G@ymiels- 
ma), and (2) Radoprocta. 

The Polyzoa bave ceelomata, with civsely 
approximated mouth and anus. A variously 
modified group of ciliated tentacles is disposed 
around the mouth. They are without meta- 
meric segmentation, sete, or paired out- 
growths of the body-wall. 

2. Paleont.: From the Lower Silurian, if 
not earlier, till now. 


pol-y-zo'-an, «. [PoLyzoa.] Of or belonging 
to the Polyzoa. 


. = 
boil, boy ; pdt, jow1; cat, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, ing. 
-gian, -tian = shan. ae. -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shts, -ble, -dle, &. = bel, deL. 
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polyzoan-crag, s. 

Geol. ; A name for the Coralline Crag, which 
contains eighty-nine species of Polyzoa, 35 of 
the whole fossil species. 


pol-y-z0'-ar-y, pol-y-zo-ar-i-tim, s. 
{Mod. Lat., from polyzo(a); Lat. suff. -ariwn, 
in plying place.] 

Zool.: The entire colony or the entire 
dermal system of the Polyzoa. Called also 
Cwnecium. 


p3l-y-zon’-al, a. (Pref. poly-; Eng. zon(e), and 
suff. -al,] Composed of many zones or belts. 


polyzonal-lens, s. A burning lens con- 
structed of segmental lenses arranged in zones. 
The object is to obtain lenses of large size for 
lighthouses, free from defects, and having but 
slight spherical aberration. They were first 
suggested by Buffon, and made by Brewster. 


pol-y-zo’-6n, s. [Potyzoa.] Any individual 
of the Polyzoa (q.v.). 


pom-a-can’-thiis, s. [Gr. rina (pdma)=a 
cover, and akav0a (akantha) = a spine.] 

1. Ichthy.: A genus of Squamipennes, with 

a strong spine at the angle of the preopercu- 

lum, and from eight to ten spines only in the 

dorsal. There is but one species, Pomacanthus 

aru, very common in the West Indies, which 
exhibits remarkable variation in colour. 


2. Paleont. : From the Eocene of Monte Bolca. 


pom-acge, pom’-age, pom’-mage (age 
as ig), s. [Low Lat. pomaciwm, from Lat. po- 
mum; Fr. pomme = an apple.) 
1. The refuse of apples or similar fruit after 
pressing in a cider-mill. 
2. Cider. 


“A kind of drinke made of apples, which they call 
ROS or pomage.’—Holinshed: Descrip. England, bk. 
., ch. vi. 


po-ma’-gé-z (or ¢ as sh), s. pl. [Lat. po- 
m(um) = an apple, or other fruit; fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -acew.] 

* 1, Linneus’s thirty-seventh natural order, 
including Punica, Pyrus, Ribes, &c. 

2. Appleworts ; an order of Perigynous Exo- 
ges, alliance Rosales. Trees or shrubs, with 
alternate, stipulate léaves; flowers solitary, 
or in terminal cymes, white or pink. Petals 
five, unguiculate, inserted in the throat of the 
calyx, the odd one anterior. Stamens in- 
definite, inserted in a ring in the throat of the 
calyx. Ovaries from one to five, more or less 
adherent. Fruit a pome, one- to five-celled, 
rarely ten-celled ; seeds ascending, solitary. 
Found in the temperate parts of the Northern 
Hemisphere. Known genera sixteen, species 
200. (Lindley.) 


pom-a-cén’-tri-dax, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. poma- 
centr(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

1, Ichthy. : Coral-fishes ; a family of Pharyn- 
gognathi, with eight genera and about 120 
species. They are beautifully coloured, and 
abound in the neighbourhood of coral forma- 
tions. 

2. Paleont.: One genus, Odonteus, from the 
Eocene.of Monte Bolea. 


pom-a-cén’-tris, s. [Gr. maya (pima)=a 
cover, and xéytpov (kentron) = a prickle.] 
Tchthy.: The typical genus of the family 
Pomacentride. 


* po-ma-ceoils (ce as sh), a. 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Consisting of apples. 
“ Pomaceous harvests.” 
2. Like pomace (q.v.). 
II. Bot. : Of or belonging to the Pomacez. 


pdo-made’, * p6m-made’, pd-ma-do, s. 
{Fr. pommade = pomatum, from pyomme = an 
apple ; Ital. pomada, pomata, from pomo ; Lat. 
pomum = an apple; so called because origin- 
ally made with apples.] Perfumed or fragrant 
ointment or composition for dressing the hair ; 
posnatum. 


pom-a-dér’-ris, s. (Gr. maya (pima) = a 
drinking cup, and déppis (derris) =a leather 
covering or coat. Named from the membra- 
nous covering of the capsule.) 

Bot. : A genus of Rhamnacese. Pomaderris 
apetala, a native of New South Wales, yields 
a hard, close-grained wood, there called 
Coopers’ wood. 


[PomacEs,] 


Philips: Cider, ii. 56. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, eur, rile, fill; try, 


polyzoary—pommel 


* po-ma‘-do, s. [Pomapr.] 
* pom’-age (age as 1g), s. [Pomacz.] 


* po’-ma&n-dér, * pom-man-der, s. [Cor- 
Fibs from Fr, pomme d'ambre = apple or ball 
ofamber.] A perfumed ball or powder, carried 
in the pocket or worn suspended from the 
neck or waist. 


“Use of pomanders, and knots of powders for drying 
of rheus.’—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 929. 


pom’‘-ard (d silent), s. [See def.] A kind of 
wine made from grapes grown near Pomard, a 
village in France, in the department Céte-a’-Or. 


po-mat’-o-mis, s._ [Gr. mapa (poma) =a 
cover, and rouy (tomé) = a cutting.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Percide, with a single 
species, Pomatomus telescopiwm, from the 
Mediterranean and the adjacent parts of the 
Atlantic. It lives at a depth of probably 
froin 80 to 200 fathoms. 


po-ma-tiim, s. [A Latinised form of pomade 
(q.v.).] A perfumed ointment or composition 
for dressing the hair; pomade; also an oint- 
ment for external application. 


“Together with a collection of receipts to make 
pastes for the hands, pomatwms, lip-salves, white pots, 
&c.”—Tatler, No. 246. 


po-ma-tiim, v.t. (Pomartum, s.] To dress 
with pomatum; to apply pomatum to. 


pome, s. [Pomum.] 

1. Botany: 

(1) A fleshy fruit without valves, containing 
acapsule. (Linnceus.) 

(2) A compound fruit, two or more celled, 
inferior, indehiscent, and fleshy; the seeds 
distinctly enclosed in dry cells, with a bony 
or cartilaginous lining, formed by the cohe- 
sion of several ovaria with the sides of the 
fleshy tube of a calyx, and sometimes with 
each other. Examples: the Apple, the Ccto- 
neaster, and the Hawthorn. (Lindley.) 

* (8) A head, as of a cauliflower. 


“ Cauly-flowers over-spreding to pome and head.”— 
Evelyn: Kalendarium; Aug. 


+2. Roman Ritual: A ball of precious metal, 
usually silver, filled with hot water, and 
placed on the altar during the celebration of 
mass in cold countries, that the celebrant, 
by taking it into his hands, may prevent them 
from becoming numb, and so be enabled pro- 
perly to handle the sacred elements. 


pome-water, s. A sort of sweet, juicy 
apple. (Shakesp. : Love's Labour’s Lost, iv. 2.) 


* pome, v.i. [Fr. pommer = to form a head or 
ball, from pomme = an apple.] To forma head 
in growing ; to grow to a head. 


ma i a 2 . 
pome’-¢cit-ron, s. [Eng. pome, and citron.) 
A citron apple. (Ben Jonson: Volpone, ii. 1.) 


pome’-grin-ate, * pome - gar - nate, 

* pome-gran-at, * pom-gar-net, s. (Fr. 
pome grenate, from Lat. pomuwm = an apple, and 
granatum = filled with seeds or grains ; Ital. 
pomo granato.)} 


1. Botany. : 


(1) The fruit of Punica Granatum. Botani- 
cally viewed it is anomalous, consisting of two 
whorls of carpels, one placed above the other, 
the lower tier five in number, the upper being 
five to ten. The seeds have a pellucid pulpy 
covering. They are eaten. 

(2) The Pomegranate-tree. 


2. Jew. Antig.: An ornament resembling a 
pomegranate on the robe and ephod of the 
Jewish high-priest. 


3. Scrip. : The word y4y5> (rimmon), rendered 
pomegranate, seemscorrectly translated, Num. 


xx. 5, Deut. viii. 8, Song of Solomon iv. 13, 
Joel. i, 12, Hag. ii. 19, &e. 


pomegranate-tree, s. 

Bot., &c.: Punica Granatum, once believed 
to be the type of a distinct order, Granatee, 
then placed by Lindley among Myrtacex, and 
by Bentham and Hooker transferred to Ly- 
thracee. It has oblong or lanceolate leaves, 
undotted, a leathery calyx, shaped like a top, 
with five to seven valvate lobes; and petals 
many, scarlet, white, or yellowish. [Pomr- 
GRANATE.] A tree fifteen to twenty-five fect 
high, a native of Western Asia and Northern 
Africa. It forms woods in Persia. A decoc- 
tion of the bark is a powerful anthelmintic, 
but not so good as fern root; the flowers are 
tonic and astringent; the bark of the fruit is 


used in leucorrhea, chronic dysentery, &¢., 
and the acrid juice in bilious fevers. 


*pom-el, s. (PomMEL.] 


*pomelee, a. [Fr. pommelé, from pommes 
3 t. pomum = an apple.] _Spotted like an 
apple; dappled. (Maundeville.) 


pom’-é1-loes, s. [Corrupt. fr. Pompetmoosz.] 
Bot. & Comm.: A small acrid shaddock, 
Citrus decumana. 


Pom-é-ra’-ni-an, a. (Lat. Pomerania from 
Ger. Pommern =a province of Prussia.) Oi 
or belonging to Pomerania. 


+ Pomeranian-bream, s. 

Ichthy.: Abramis buggenhagit, said to be 
distinguished by the greater thickness of its 
body, and by its scales being larger in propor- 
tion to its size. Dr. Giinther considers it to 
be a hybrid between Abramis brama and Leu- 
ciscus rutilus. 


Pomeranian-dog, s. 
Zool. : A variety of Canis familiaris. 


“The Pomeranian-dog ... has a sharp nose, prick 
ears, a thick, straight, long, and silky coat, either 
white, cream-colour, or black; rather full eyes, the 
tail bushy, and curled over the hack; his height 
averages fourteen inches.”— Meyrick: House Dogs & 
Sporting Dogs, p. 74. 


* po-mé-rid‘-i-an, a. 
Afternoon. 


“TI punctually perform my pomeridian devotions.” 
—Howell : Letters, bk. i., let. 33. 


pome-réy, pome-réy-al, s.  [Fr. pomme 
=an apple, and roi =a king, or royal = royal.) 
A kind of apple ; a royal apple. 


[PosTMERIDIAN.] 


pom’-ey, s. [F. pommé = grown round or to 
a ball, like an apple.| [Pomg, v.] 
Her. : The figure of an apple or of a roundel ; 
it is always of a green colour. 


pom-frét, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Ichthy. : A species of Stromateus, found in 
the Mediterranean, and the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. (Goodrich.) 


* pom-ige, s. [Posacz.] 
po-mif’-ér-oiis, a. ([Lat. pomifer, from 
pomum =an apple, and fero=to bear; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ous.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Bearing or producing 
apples. 
2. Bot, : Apple-bearing (Paxton), or bearing 
the fruit called a pome (q.v.). 
“The 1 3 kind, - 
pion ta arb on: A Sea Pin hr 
* pom-ma-do, s. [Ital.] Vaulting on to a 
horse, without the aid of stirrups, by resting - 
one hand on the saddle-bow. 


pom’-mage (age as ig), s. [Pomacz.] 


pom’-meé, pom’-mét-tes, a. [Fr. pommée, 
fem. of pommé, pa. par. 
of pommer = to grow to 
a head or ball.) [Pome, 
v., POMEY.] 
Her. : A term applied 
to a cross, the extremi- 
ties of which terminate 
in buttons or knobs, like 
those of a pilgrim’s staff. 


pom’- mel, * pom-el, 

* pom-mell, s. (0. 
Fr. pomel (Fr. pommea), 
from Low Lat. pomellus, 
dimin., from Lat. pomum = an apple; Sp. & 
Ital. pomo.] 

*1, A round ball or knob, or anything re- 
semblinga ball or knob. 

*2. The head. (Chaucer, C. T., 2,691.) 

3. A knob on the hilt of a sword. 


“An olde rustie sword blade, without either hilt or 
pomel.”—Hackluyt : Voyages, ii. 133, 


4, A knob or protuberant part on the front 
of a saddle. 

5. The butt-end of the stock of a fire-arm,. 

6. The knob on the cascabel of a cannon; a 
pommelion. 

7. The round knob on the frame of a chair. 


8, A knob or ball-shaped ornament used as 
the finial to the conical or dome-shaped roof 
of a turret, pavilion, &c. 


‘* Huram finished the two pil id 
—2 Chronicles iv. 12. pillars and the porumera: 


9. A crippler (q.v.). 


CROSS POMMEE, 


pit, sire, sir, marine; g¢, pdt, 
Syrian, #2, 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


pém’-mel, *pom-el, *pum-ble, piim’- 

: v.t. | erg A To beat enalty, 

as with the handle of a sword, or similar in- 
strument, 

pon eet a eee treat 


pom-m6él’-idn (i as y), s. [Pommet, s.) The 


knob on the cascabel of a cannon. 


pom’-melled, pa. par. & a, [Pommet, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1, Ord, Lang. : Soundly beaten or thrashed. 


2. Her.: Having pommels, as a sword or 
dagger. 


p0-moer-i-iim, s. [Lat.] 

Rom, Antiq. : The open space left free from 
buildings within and without the walls of a 
town, marked off by stone pillars, and con- 
secrated by a religious ceremoay. 


po-m6-16g-ie-al, a. [Eng. pomolog(y) ; 
~ical ; Fr. pomologique.} 
1. Of or pertaining to pomology. 
*2. Pertaining to or of the nature of fruit 
or fruit-trees. 
va) =) th: Pane 
Date Range Coe ae ai 0 Loon 
po-mdI’-d-gist, s. [Eng. pomolog(y); -ist.] 
One who is skilled or practised in pomology ; 
one who cultivates fruit-trees. 
“oO in th 
SE i at: da See ae 
po-m6l-d-sy, s. [Lat. pomum=an apple; 
suff. -ology ; "Pr. pomologie.] That branch 
of science which deals with fruits and fruit- 
trees ; the cultivation of fruits and fruit-trees. 


Po-m0o’-na, s. [Lat., from pomum = an apple.) 
1. Rom. Antig.: The goddess who presided 
over fruit-trees. 
2. Astron. : [AsTERoID, $2]. 


"pe mia-te, a. (Pomona.] Of or pertain- 
ng to apples, 


— s. [Gr. roua (pdma) = @ cover, 
and py ey ae wes toy = u ear.) 


Ichthy. : A genus of Percide, [Sun-FIsHEs.] 


pomp, * pompe, s. [Fr. pompe, from Lat. 
pompa = a public procession ; pomp, from Gr. 
Toumy (pompé)=asending. . . a procession ; 
wéurw (pempod) = to send ; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
pompa.} 


*1. A procession, characterized or distin- 
guished by grandeur, solemnity, or display; a 
pageant. 


“The eo he i iment tg Wy pogiy 
procession ve _=— 
P "Holland: Plutarch's Worain, » fh. . 
2A aor of magnificence; splendour, 
show, ostentatious display or parade ; state. 
“ne! ects sy Pt WT 


*podmp, v.i. (Pomp, s.] To make a pompous 
display ; to show off. 


pom-pa-dour, s. & a. [See def.) 
A. As subst. : A crimson or puce colour, so 
called after Mad. Pompadour, who patronized it. 
B. As adj.: Of a crimson or puce colour, 


“ Silk brocaded with beads, or some dainty pompa- 
dour damask.”—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 14, 1386. 


The Pom ws: The 56th Regiment of 
Foot, from its facings being of this colour. 
(Notes & Queries, No. xlix., p. 56.) 


*pdmp-al, a. (Eng. pomp; -al.] Proud, 


pompous. 
“ My pompal state.” Ballad of King Leir. 


pom’-pa-nd, s. [Sp.] A fish, Trachynotus 
carolinus, common in Florida. 


®pdm-pat-ic, a. [Low Lat. pompaticus 

paius, from Lat. pompa = pomp (q.v.)-] 
ompous, showy, ostentatious. 

“ Pompatic, foolish, proud, perverse, wicked, profane 


words."—Barrow: Pope's Supremacy. 
Pdm-pée-i-a, s. [Lat. fem. form of Lat. Pom- 
peius = Pompey.] 
Astron. : [PLANEP, 203]. 
eee } pam’-pél-m: s. 
Bot. : The fruit of the Shaddock (q.v.). 
pdm’-pel-6, s. [PomPeLmooss.] 


pommel—ponder 


*pdm’-pét, s. (Fr. pompette.] 
Print. : A printer's inking-ball. 


, 

~phé-lyx, 8. (Gr. rouddav luz 
=a bubble left on the surface rd exer ve} 
moudds (pomphos) =a bubble, a pustule,] 

* 1, Chem, ; Flowers of zinc. 

2. Pathol.: A rare variety of pemphigus, 
without fever. It generally runs its course 
in eight or tern days. A kind of pompholyx 
may be produced by the application of 
cantharides, 

3. Zool.: A genus of Rotatoria, family 
Brachionide. 


pom-pil’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] Pompeu) 
Entom.: A family of Aculeated Hymenop- 
tera. Antenne long, not geniculate; eyes not 
notched within ; prothorax produced on each 
side as far as the roots of the wings, as in 
the true wasps. Wings not folding longi- 
tudinally, large and broad, with submarginal 
cells, Legs long, and tibie spined, their 
apex with long spines, The Pompilide, with 
their long legs, somewhat eecmibie spiders. 
They have often beautiful wings, They are 
very active, make their nests in sand, and 
store them with spiders, caterpillars, &c. 
Known species seven or eight hundred. 


*pm-pil-lidn (i as y), *popilion, s. 


f . Fr. populeon, from Lat. populus = a poplar 
q.v.).] A pomatum or ointment prepared 
from black poplar buds. (Cotgrave.) 


pom’-pil-iis, s. [Lat., from Gr. mopuridos 
(pompilos) = the pilot-fish.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of Pompilide. 
There are many species, extensively distri- 
buted. Thirteen or more are British. 


* pdmp’-ing, *pomp-ynge,a. [Eng. pomp ; 
-ing.] Pompous, ostentatious. 


“As for example take their pompynge pryde.”— 


* pdm’-pi-6n, * pom-pon (1), s._ (Fr. pom- 
pom, from Lat. peponem, acc. of pepo (q.Vv.); 
tal. pepone; Sp. pepon.] A pumpkin. 
“As flat and insipid as pom, 
Winter's Evening’s Conference, pt. 


pom’-pire, s. (Lat. pomwm=an apple, and 
pyrus = a pear.) A kind of apple; a sort of 
pearmain. (Ainsworth.) 


pom-po-1é-6n, s. 


pdm’-p6n (2), pom-poon, s. [Fr.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : An ornament, as a feather or 
flower, for a bonnet; specif., the tuft of 
coloured wool worn by infantry soldiers in 
front of the shako. 


“In the days of tompees and pompoons.”—Barham: 
Ing. Legends ; Leech of Folkestone, 


2. Bot.: A small compact variety of Chrys- 
anthemum. 

m-pds-i- s. [Ital. pomposiia.} Pom- 

pee rts My parade, boasting, show. 


“A snob she is as longas .. . she indulges in that 
ey pg pomposity."—Thackeray: Book of Snobs, 
v 


"—Goodman : 


[PoMPELMOOSE.] 


pom-pd-s6, adv. [Ital.] : 

Music: A direction that the passage or 

movement to which it is appended is to be 
performed in a stately and dignified style. 


‘po a {Fr eux, from Lat. pom- 
ernie oo sia (q-v.); Sp. & Teal, 
pomposo.] 
*1, Befitting a procession. 
lap ee ong gel erpgme l 
2. Displaying pomp, grandeur, or magnifl- 
cence; grand, magnificent, 


“ The lure of avarice, or the prize, . 
That courts display before ambitious eyes. 
Cowper : Retirement, 177. 


3. Characterized by or displaying self-im- 
portance or pomposity; ostentatious, pre- 
tentious: as, & pompous man, pompous 
language. 


pom’-pois-ly, adv. [Eng. pompous ; -ly.] 
*1, Ina manner befitting a procession. 
tribeted thelt jewels and richest ornamenta.”—Mltton ? 
Hist, Eng., ch. lvi. 
2. Ina pompous manner ; with ostentation, 
parade, or display. 
“The mighty Potentate, to whom belon 


hb ich regalia pompous/y displayed. 
Laat . Young Nig t Thoughts, ix. 1,688, 
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pdm’-poiis-néss, s. (Eng. pompous ; -ness. 
The quality or state of being pompous; 
splendour, pomp, magnificence, show; ostene 
tatious display or parade. 


“The bigness of its Porwosaness aod loxary o 
Taylor : Sermons, vol. lil, ser. & » 


po-miim, s. [Lat.] An apple. 


pomum-Adami, s. 
Anat. ; Adam's apple (q.v.). 


*pom'-wé-tér, s. [Pome-waTer.] 
*po6n, s. [Ponp.] 


pon’-cho, s. [Sp.] 

1, A sort of cloak worn by the native 
Indians, and also by 
many of the Spanish 
inhabitants of South 
America. It.resembles 
a narrow blanket with 
a slit in the middle, 
through which the 
head passes, so that it 
hangs down loosely be- 
fore and behind, leavy- 
ing the arms free. 

2, Any garment for 
men or women resem- 
bling that described 
under 1. 


“The broken angular 
folds of a silk mantilla 
were symbolized in an oil- 
cloth poncho.”—Scribner's 
Magazine, Nov., 1878, p. 36. 

3. A trade name for camlet or strong 
worsted, 


pond, *pon, *ponde, s. [A variant of 
pound (2), 8. lex Cf. Ir. pont = (1) a pound 
for cattle, (2) a pond.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A body of still water of less 
extent than a lake ; a pool of stagnant water. 
Ponds are either natural or artificial. Artifi- 
cial ponds are constructed for various pur- 
poses of use and ornament: as for the keeping 
or breeding of fish ; for the storage of water 
for the driving of water-mills; or for purposes 
of pleasure or amusement. 


“Tf he maintained... pee be) as extensiveas 
the ocean."—Hume : Essays, pt. i., ess. 23. 


2. Hydr.-eng.: A reach or level of a canal. 
Two ponds of varying levels are connected by 
a lock. 

pond-lily, s. The Water-lily (q.v.) 

pond-perch, s. (SuN-FIsHEs.] 


pond-pine, s. 

Bot.: Pinus serotina, 

pond-snails, s. pl. 

Zool. : The family Limnwide (q.v.). 

pond-weed, s. 

Bot.: (1) The genus Potamogeton (q.v.); 
(2) [HoRNED POND-WEED]. 


*podnd (1), v.t. [PonpER.] To ponder; to 
weigh carefully. 


“ Pond your suppliant’s plaint.” 
‘ “i gf (Todd.) 


*pond (2), vt. [Ponp, s.] To make into a 
poud ; to dam up so as to form a pond. 


pon’-dér, v.t. & i, [Lat. pondero= to weigh, 
from pondus, genit. ponderis = weight; Fr. 
Ital. ponderare.) 


CHILIAN PONCHO, 


pondérer; Sp. rar; 
{Pounp (1), s.] 

A. Transitive: 

*T, Lit.: To weigh. 


“ Whote glemes of burning fire, and aparkas of flame 
In balance of vnegal weight he pondereth by aime.” 
Surrey : Description of the Fickle Affections. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1, To weigh carefully in the mind ; to reflect 
on or consider with care and deliberation. 

“Mary kept all these things and pondered them ip 

her heart."—Zuke ii, 19. 

*2. To examine carefully ; to observe with 
care and attention. 

** Ponder the path of thy feet."—Proverds iv, 26, 

B. Intrans.: To reflect, to muse, to de- 
liberate. (Followed by on or over, or by a 
clause.) 

“These he heeded not, but pondered 


On the volume in bis hand. 
Longfellow; Golden Legend, ii. 


*pon’-dér, s. [Ponper, v.] Meditation, re- 
flection. 


“One little flight to give me for a ponder.”—Mad, 
DArblay : Diary, iv. 27. 


ge - : ; ; ; hon, exist. ph =f 
boil, bép ; PU, JOwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenop x 
cian, Bia =shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhun, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del, 
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* pon-dér-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. pondérabili- 
#.) The quality or state of being ponderable ; 
ponderableness. 


pon’-dér-a-ble, a. (Lat. ponderabilis, from 
ero = to weigh; Fr. pondérable; Sp. 
nderable; Ital. ponderabile.] Capable of 

ing weighed. 

“The bite of an asp will kill within an hour, yet the 
impression is scarce visible, and the poison communi- 
eated not ponderable.” — Browne. Vulgar Errours, 
bk. ii, ch. xxvii. 

ponderable-matter, s. 

Physiol. : Matter possessed of weight; matter 
properly so called, as opposed to imponderable 
matter, viz., to physical agents. 


*pon’-dér-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. ponderable ; 
-ness.) ‘Che quality or state of being ponder- 
able; that quality or property of bodies by 
which they possess weight. 


*pon’-dér-al, a. [Fr.] Estimated, measured, 
or ascertained by weight, as distinguished 
from numeral. 


“Thus did the money drachma in process of time 
decrease; but all the while we may suppose the pon- 
deral drachma to have continued the same.”— 
Arbuthnot; On Coins. 


*pon’-dér-ange, s. [Lat. ponderans, pr. par. 
of pondero= to weigh.] Weight, gravity. 


*pon’-dér-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. ponderatus, 
pa. par. of pondero = to weigh. ] 
A. Trans. : To ponder, to weigh, to consider. 


B. Intrans.: To have weight or influence. 
(Carlyle.) 


*pon-dér-a/-tion, s. (Lat. ponderatio, from 
ponderatus, pa. par. of pondero = to weigh; 
Fr. pondération ; Sp. ponderacion; Ital. pon- 
derazione.]} 

1. The act of weighing. 


“‘Upon animmediate ponderation we could discover 
no sensible difference in weight.”—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk, iv., ch. vii. 


2. A reflection ; consideration. 
“He lays in the scales with them certaine grave pon- 
derations."—Hall: Maried Clergie, bk. iii, § 13, 
pon-dér-ér, s. 
who ponders. 


pon’-dér-ing, pr. par. ora. [Ponper, v.] 
pon’-dér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. pondering ; -ly.] 


In a pondering or reflecting manner; with 
reflection, consideration, or deliberation. 


(Eng. ponder; -er.] One 


*pon’-dér-ling, s. [A dimin., from Lat. 
pondus, genit. ponderis = weight, with Eng. 
dimin. suff. -ling.] A little weight. 

“She hushed her ponderling against her bosom.”— 
Reade: Cloister & Hearth, ch. xxxvi. 
*pon’-dér-mént, s. [Eng. ponder; -ment.] 
ondering, meditation, reflection. 
“Tn deep and serious ponderment 
I watch’d the motions of his next intent.” 
Byrom: Robbery of Cambridge Coach. 

*podn’-dér-ose, a. [Lat. ponderosus.] Pon- 

derous, weighty. (North: Examen, p. 470.) 


*pon-dér-6s-i-ty, s. [0. Fr. ponderosite, 


from Lat. ponderosus = ponderous (q.v.); Ital. . 


ponderosita.} 
1, The quality or state of being ponderous ; 
weight, gravity, heaviness, 


“ Ponderosity is a natural inclination to the center 
of the world.”—Wotton: Remains, p. 30, 


2. Heavy matter. 
*3. Heaviness, dulness, want of spirit or 
lightness. 


“The old reviewer with his ponderosity, his parade 
of learning, and his impressive assumption of infalli- 
bility."—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 3, 1882. 


pon-dér-olis, «. [0. Fr. pondereux, from 
Lat. ponderosus, from pondus, genit. ponderis 
= weight; Ital., Sp., & Port. ponderoso.] 
L Lit. : Very heavy or weighty. 
“From its station 
Drag the ponderous cross.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, (Prol.) 


Il. Figuratively : 
1. Heavy, dull, wanting in lightness or spirit : 
as, a ponderous style, ponderous language. 
” Yerpetrating a ponderous joke."—Daily Telegraph, 
Jan. 16, 1886. 
2. Momentous, weignty, important. 
“If your more ponderous and settled project 
May suffer alteration, I'll point you 
Where you shall have receiving shall become you” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iy. 4. 
3. Forcible; strongly impulsive. 
“My love's more ponderous than my tongue,” 
Shakesp. : Lear, i. 1. 


vonderability—pontiff 


pon’-dér-ous-ly, adv. 
-ly.) In a ponderous manner; 
weight. 

pon’-dér-olis-néss, s. [Eng. ponderous ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being ponder- 
ous ; weight, heaviness. 


“ Their ponderousness him to the earth doth press.” 
Drayton: David & Goliuth. 


Pon-di-chér-ry, s. [See def.] 

Geog.: A place on the Coromandel coast, 
capital of the French possessions in India. 

Pondicherry-crocodile, s. 
Zool. : Crocodilus pondicherrianus, 
Pondicherry-hawk, s. 
Ornith.: Haliaétus pondicerianus. 

pone (1), s. [N. Amer. Ind.] Bread made of 


the meal of Indian corn, with the addition of 
eggs and milk. (Bartlett.) 


(Lat., imper. sing. of pono = to 


with great 


* po’-né (2), s. 
lay, to place.] 

Law: 

(1) A writ whereby an action depending in 
an inferior court might be removed into the 
Court of Common Pleas; a writ of certiorari. 

(2) A writ whereby the Sheriff was com- 
manded to take security of a man for his 
appearance on a day assigned. 


ponent, a. [Ital. ponente = west, from Lat. 

ponens, genit. ponentis, pr. par. of pono = to 

set; O. Fr. ponent; Sp. poniente. [LEVANT, a.) 
*1. Ord. Lang. : West, western. 


“ Forth rush the levant and the ponent winds.” 
Milton: P. L., x. 704. 


2. Geol. : The epithet applied to the twelfth 
series of the Appalachian strata, nearly equi- 
valent in age to the Old Red Sandstone. ‘The 
term expresses metaphorically the sunset of 
the Appalachian Paleozoic day. The maxi- 
mum thickness of the Ponent beds in Eastern 
Pennsylvania is not less than, 5,000 feet. 
There are few organic remains ; but the pre- 
sence of Holoptychius ts distinctive of the 
age of the European Devonian. (Prof. H. D. 
Rogers : Geology of Pennsylvania). 


po-nér-61'-d-sY, s. (Gr. wévqpds (ponéros) 
= wicked ; suff. -ology.] 
Theol. : The doctrine of wickedness. 


pon-ga/-mi-a, s. [From Malabar pongam, 
the name of Pongamia glabra. (See def.).] 
Bot.: A genus of papilionaceous plants, 
tribe Dalbergiex, Pongamia glabra is an 
erect tree or a climber with blue, white, or 
purple flowers. Its wood is used in India for 
oil mills, solid cart-wheels, &c. The seeds 
yield a red-brown thick oil called Poonga-oil, 
an excellent remedy for cutaneous diseases 
and rheumatism. The juice of the root may 
be used as a wash for foul sores, 


pon-gee, s. [Native name.] 
Fabric: An inferior kind of Indian silk. 


pon’-gheé, s. [Native word.] A priest of the 
higher orders in Burmah, 


pon’-go, s. [African.] 
Zool.: A popular name for Simia satyrus ; 
often applied to other anthropoid apes. 


pon-iard (ias y), * pon’-yard, s. [Fr. poi- 
gnard, from poing =the fist, with suff. -ard 
(= 0. H. Ger. hart =hard): cf. Ital. pugnale 
=a poniard, from pugno (Lat. pugnus) = the 
fist; Sp. puro=the fist, a hilt, putial=a 
poniard.} A dagger; a short weapon for 
stabbing. 
“ Tf thon hast courage still, and wouldst be free, 
Receive this poniard—rise—and follow me!” 
eS Byron: Corsair, iii. 8. 
pon-iard (i as y), v.t. (Fr. poignarder.] To 
stab or pierce with a poniard. 
“Prepared to poniard whomso’'er they meet.” 
‘owper : Charity. 
* pon-i-bil’-i-ty, s.  [Lat. pono =to place.) 
Capability of being placed. 


* ponke, s. [A misreading in old editions of 
Spenser's Epithalamion, 340, for pouke (= 
Puck) = an elf, a sprite.] 


pons, s. [Lat. =a bridge.] 

Anat.: Any bridge-like structure, as Pons 
hepatis, a bridge across the umbilical fissure 
of the liver, P. Varolii (the Bridge of Varo- 
lius), a commissure uniting the two hemi- 
spheres of the cerebellum. 


Gute, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hér 
es, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unit 


(Eng. ponderous ; | 


pons-asinorum, s. (Lit. = the bridge 
of asses.] A cant term for the fifth propo- 
sition of the first book of Huclid, from its 
remote resemblance to a bridge, and the 
difficulty experienced by beginners in getting 
over it. 


ont, s. [Fr,=2a 
si sch ae (Seecom- 
pound.) 


pont-volant, 
s. (Lit. = flying 
bridge.] 

Mil.: A kind of 
bridge used in 
sieges for surpris- 
ing a post or out- 
work that has but 
a@ narrow moat. 
It is composed of : 
two small bridges laid one upon the other, 
and so contrived that, by the aid of cords and 
pulleys, the upper one may be pushed forward 
till it reaches the destined point. 


pon’-tie, s. [See def.] A species of claret 
wine made at Pontac, in the Basses-Pyrennées. 


* pont’-age (age as 18), s. [Fr., from Low 
Lat. pontagium, pontaticwm, from Lat. pons, 
genit. pontis=a bridge ; Sp. pantage.) A tax 
or toll for the maintenance and repair of 
bridges. 

“Without paying wharfage, pontage, or pannage.” 
—Hackluyt : Voyuges, i. 135. 

pont-a-rich’-na, s. [Gr._mévros (pontos) = 

the sea, and apaxrm (arachné) = a spider.) 
Zool.: A genus of Hydrachnid, with one 

or two species, from both sides of the Atlantic 

and the Mediterranean. : 


pon-téd-ér-a'-cé-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pon- 
teder(ia) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot.: Pontederads ; an order of Endogens, 
alliance Alismales. Aquatic or marsh plants, 
leaves sheathing at the base, with parallel 
veins, often arrow-headed, cordate, or dilated ; 
flowers solitary or in spikes or umbels; peri- 
anth tubular, six-parted, more or less ir- 
regular, with a circinate estivation ; capsule 
sometimes adhering to the periauth, three- 
celled, seeds indefinite. Natives of America, 
the East Indies, and tropical Africa. Known 
genera six, species thirty. 


pon-té-dér’-4d, s. [Mod. Lat. ponteder(ia) : 
Eng. suff. -ad.] 
Bot. (Pl.): Lindley’s name for Pontederaces. 


pon-té-dér’-i-a, s. [Named after Julius 
Pontedera, Professor of Botany at Padua.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Pontederacese 
(q.v.). The root of Pontederia vaginalis is 
chewed in India for toothache. ; 


pon-teée’, pon-til, pon-ty, pun-til, 
pun-ty, s. [0. Fr. pointille = something 
pointed; a prick.] The iron rod used bya 
glass-blower to support the glass while work- 
ing. 

pon’-ti-a (or t as sh), s. [Lat. pontws=the 
sea. (Agassiz.)] 

Entom.: The same as Preris (q.v.). 


Pon’-tic, a. [(Lat. Ponticus.] Of or pertaining 
to the Pontus, Euxine, or Black Sea. 
“Exiled to the Pontic shore.” Cowper: Hlegy i. 


pon'-ti-féx (pl. pon-tif-i-cés), s. (Lat. 
from pons = a bridge, a path, and facio=to 
make.] (Pontirr.] .A bridge-builder ; a title 
given to the more illustrious members of the 
Roman Colleges of priests. Their number was 
originally five, the president being styled Pon- 
tifex Maximus. The number was afterwards 
increased to nine, and later still to fifteen. 
After the time of Tiberius the office and title 
of Pontifex Maximus weré bestowed, as a 
matter of course, upon each Emperor on his 
accession. It is now the title of the Pope. 


“ Well has the name of Pontifex been given 
Unto the Church's head, as the chief builder 
Ard architect of the invisible bridge 
That leads from earth to heaven.” . 
Longfellow : Golden Legend, ¥. 


pon’-tiff, * pon-tif, *pon-tife, s. [0. Fr. 
pontif, pontife (Fr. pontife), from Lat. pon- 
tificem, ace. of pontifesw =the bridge-builder 3 
supposed to be so styled from the Romap 
pontifices having the charge of the Sublician 
Bridge in Rome, to which a sacred character 
was attached ; Sp. pontifice; Ital. pontefice.} 
[PonTIFEX.] 


PONT-VOLANT. 


e, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, pot, 
©, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 2,0@=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


1. A Roman pontifex. 


“But it would be a v é im 
that one single Pontiff or Aw rinse ieee sens 
was a firm believer in Tuplten---Ataaoulae r Hist, 
Eng., ch, xiil, 


2, The high-priest of the Jews. 
3. The Pope ; usually the Sovereign Pontiff. 


* pon- titi * pon-tif’-ick, a. [Lat. pon- 
sy one pontifer, ect gps te iPon. 


1. Pertaining or relating to the Roman 
pontiffs or priests. 
: iii tables and the pontifick college.”— 
2. Pertaining or relating to the ; al, 
popish. ng pope ; pap 
“Nor surceas’d with John’s disastrous fate 
fury.” Shenstone; Ruined Abbey. 


n-tif’-i * tif’ . & 
pin montane” Pe ng rad ok conti for 


ex, genit. pontificis=a pontifex (q.v.); 
D. & Fork, pontitcal’: Ital. Waakeaes” ie 
A. As adjective : 
1, Pertaining or belonging to a tiff or 
high-prieat ng nging pon 


“ Of the mY ae and master of their pontifcall 
law."—North : Plutarch, p. 55. “ts ‘ 


2. Pertaining or belonging to the pope; 
papal, popish. 
Toe ney bee ... is in <a his- 
Or) oD asa — 
Clarendon: Religion # Potiog, ch. tk wo 
* 3. Bridge-building (an improper use of the 
word, and one occurring probably only in 
Milton). 
“They brought work 
Ponti a ie of poh fa ye ore 
Over the vex'd abyss. stilton; P. L., X. $12. 
B, As substantive : 
1, A book containing ecclesiastical rites and 
ceremonies. 

Be pe the Greek nee Lathe phere ai, may be 

cralions* South er mi 
2. A list of popes. 

“Stephen the Eighth or the Ninth (for he is 
Teckoued beth in several pontifica/s)."—Clarendon : 
Policy & Religion, ch. iii. 

8. (Pl.): The dress and ornaments of a 
pontiff or bishop. 

“Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, was coming 
thither robed in his pontijicais."—Lowth: Life y 
Wykeham, § 6. 


st a s. (Eng. pontifical ; 
1, The state and government of the Pope; 


ae 5 ponfifica first set in R 
“ When lity was se in Rome, 
all vations East tow a 


est did worship the Po 
no otherwise than of old the Create! labor: The 
See of Rome, p. 20. 

2. Pontifical character. 


“Charles the Fifth proceeded in matters temporal 
towards Pope Clement with strange rigour; never re- 
eae a eres '—Bacon: against 

pon-tif -ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. pontifical ; -ly.] 
In a pontifical manner, 
{| To assist pontifically : 

Eccles.: To assist, as a prelate, at mass or 

other function. 


pon-tif -ic-als, s. pl. (Pontrvreat, B. 8.) 


pon-tif’-i_cate, s. [Fr. pontificat, from Lat. 

ponti , from pontifex, genit, ificis = a 
pontifex (q.v.); Sp. & Port. pon } 

1. The state, position, or dignity of a high- 
priest. 

2. The state, office, or dignity of a pope; 
papal rank; papacy. 

“ He turned hermit, in the view of being advanced 

to the pontificate.” — Addison, 


8. The reign of a pope. 
“Of the sixteen popes... the 7 
=a 
pdn-tif -i-cate, v.i. (Eccles. Lat. pontisico.] 
[PonTIFICATE, 5. 

Eccles.: To exercise solemn ecclesiastical 
functions, To pontificate at high mass= to 
celebrate high mass as a prelate. 

? ‘-ti- s. [Lat. pons, genit. tis=a 
Lari Sree co maar idee monk 5 
the erection or structure of a bridge. 
“This new .. . pontifice.” Milton; P. L., X. 348. 


of two 
Christi- 


pontific—pool 


* pon-ti-fi-cian, a. & s. (Lat. pontificius.} 
A. As adj.: Pontifical, popish. 
“ Pontifician laws,”—Bp. Hall: Peacemaker, § 12. 
B. As subst.: An adherent or supporter of 
the pope or papacy ; a papist. 


“Many pontificians ond we ditfer not in this point.” 
—Mountague : Appeale to Casar, p. 84 


pon-til, s, [Povres.] 


Po6n’-tine, Pomp ’-tine, a, [Lat. Pontinus, 
Pomptinus ; Fr, Pontin ; Ttal. pl a 9 Per- 
taining or relating to a large marshy district 
between Rome ani Naples. (Macaulay: Battle 
of the Lake Regillus, xiv.) 


pont’-lé-vis, s.  [Fr., lit. = a drawbridge, 
from pont=a bridge, and lever (Lat. levo) = 
to raise.] 

Manége: A disorderly resisting action of a 
horse in disobedience to his rider, in which 
he rears up several times running, and rises 
up so upon his hind legs, that he is in danger 
of coming over. (Bailey.) 


pont-Sb-dél'-1a, s. [Gr. wévros (pontos) = 
the sea, and SS¢AAa (bde'ia) =a leech. ] 

Zool.: A genus of Hirudinea, with several 
species, parasitic on fishes. Pontobdelia muri- 
eata is the Skate-sucker, about four inches 
long, witha leathery, knobbed skin. It has no 
jaws, but sticks fast and sucks out the juices 
of the fish. 


“Mr, Baird, in 1869, made known four new Pontod- 
della," —Van Beneden: Animal Parasites, p. 113, 


* pon-ton, s. [Ponroon.] 


poén-ton-iér’, pén-ton-niér’, s. [Fr., from 
ponton =a pontoon (q.v.).] A soldier in 
charge of a pontoon, or who constructs pon- 
toons. 


pon-toén’, * pon-ton, s. [Fr. ponton, from 
Ital. pontone =a great, broad bridge; Lat. 
pons, genit. pontis= a bridge.] 

1, Mil. Eng.: A floating vessel supporting 
the roadway timbers of a floating military 
bridge. They may be boats, water-tight 
cylinders of tin, as in the Blanchard Pat- 
tern, now. obsolete, or wooden frames covered 
with canvas, as used in the Russian army. 
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a@, a. PONTOONS. 0b. ROADWAY. 


The pontoon bridge is carried with the army, 
usually enough bridge-making material to con- 
struct a floating bridge 100 yards long being 
taken with each army corps. They are usually 
flat-bottomed boats of wood and canvas, cov- 
ered by roadway planks. They are often 
united to the shore by trestles and planks, thus 
allowing for rise and fall of water. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) A barge or lighter of large capacity, 
u in careening ships, raising weights, 
drawing piles, &c., or capable, in pairs, of 
acting as camels. 

2) A harge or flat-bottomed vessel furnished 

h cranes, capstans, and hoisting tackle, 
used in wrecking. in connection with a diving- 
bell, or in raising submerged vessels. 

3, Hydraulic-engineering : 

(1) (Came, s., II. 1.] 

(2) A water-tight structure which is sunk 
by filling with water, and raised by pumping 
it out, used to close a sluiceway or entrance 
toadock. It works in grooves in the dock 
walls, and acts as a lock-gate, 


pontoon-bridge, ponton-bridge, s. 
Mil. Eng.: A temporary military bridge 
supported on pontoons, 


pontoon-train, ponton-train, s. 

Mil. : The complete equipment for the for- 
mation of a floating military bridge. A “ pon- 
toon train” in the army carries about 100 
yards of pontoon bridge for each army corps, 
embracing the boats, roadway planks, &c. This 
Jaaietial i conveyed on wagons, for ready use 
if needed. 
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pon-td-por-i-a, s, [Gr. movtomépos (ponto- 
porus) = passing over the sea : movtos ( pontos) 
= the sea, and ropedw (poreud) = to ferry 
across a river.] 

Zool. : A genus of Platanistid#, forming a 
link between the other two genera of the 
family.and the Delphinide. There is but one 
species, Pontoporia blainvillit, from the mouth 
of rivers flowing into the Atlantic on the 
coast of the Argentine Republic and Patagonia, 
along which it also ranges, It is aliout four 
feet long, blackish, pale beneath, witli a white 
streak along each side, from the blowhole: 
dorsal well-marked and triangular. 


pon’-¥, *podn'-ey, »s. [Gacl. ponaidh=a 
little horse, a pony ; Ir. poni.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1. A small horse, 
2, The sum of twenty-five pounds sterling. 
(Slang.) 


“The bet of = pony which he offers five minates 
afterwards."—Aings(cy ¢ Two Years Ago, ch. xviil. 


*3. A translation, key, or crib used by 
students or schoolboys in getting up lessons, 
(Slang.) 

4, A small glass, containing rather less than 
half-a-pint. (Slang.) 

II. Bot. : Tecoma serratifolia. 


pony-chaise, pony-chair, s, Alady’s 
low chaise, to be drawn by one or two ponies, 


pony-engine, s. A locomotive-engine 
kept at a railroad station for moving cars and 
making up trains. (American.) 


pon’-y, v.i. [Pony, s.] To pay; to settle an 
account. (Followed by up.) (Amer. slang.) 


od, s. ([Russ. pud.] A Russian weight, 
equivalent to forty Russian or thirty-six Eng- 
lish pounds avoirdupois, 


pod’-dle, s, [Ger. pudel; Low Ger. pudel, 
pudel-hund, from pudeln =to waddle; Dan, 
pudel ; Dut. poedel.) 

Zool.: A variety of Canis familiaris, of un- 
known origin. It is sometimes called the 
Barbet (q.v.), but that name is properly con- 
fined to a small kind. 

“I discovered a large black poodle in the act of 

making for my legs."—Anstey > The Black Poodle, 
poo-gye, s. [Hind.] The nose-flute of the 
Hindoos. Probably blown by the nose instead 
of the mouth, in order to avoid possible de- 
filement of caste. 


pooh, inéerj. [Icel. pt.] An exclamation of 
contempt, scorn, or derision; pish! pshaw! 
pooh-pooh, v.t. To turn aside with a 
pooh ; to express contempt for or derision «i ; 
to sneer or laugh contemptuously at. 


“[They] h-pooh the idea that English interests 
Pa i Fs oe ay James's Gazette, Sept. 23, 
1885, 


061 (1), * pol, * poole, s. [A.S. pél, from 
7 poll, pull =a hole, mire, dirt ; Gael. poll = 
a hole, a pond, a pool; Wel. pwill=a pool; 
Corn. pol; Manx Boy! § Bret. poull ; Ger. 
pfuhl; cogn. with Lat. palus = a marsh, a 
pool; Gr. mmAds (pélos) = mud.] 

1, A small shallow collection or body of 
water or other liquid in a hollow. place; a 
small pond ; a small piece of stagnant water. 


“ The swallow sweeps 
The slimy pool.” Thomson : Spring, 656. 


*2. A spring. 

“The conduit of the upper pool."—2 Kings xvill. 17. 

8. A hole in the course of a stream deeper 
than the ordinary bed. 


“ Huddling on a few clothes I made for the peol,”"— 
Field, April 4, 1885. 


*4, A lake, 
“The pool of Genasereth.”—Wyclife. Luke v. 1, 
pool-reed, s. 
Bot. : Phragmites communis. 
pool-rush, s. 
Bot. : The genus Typha, 
pool-snipe, s. 
Ornith, : The Redshank (q.¥.) 
61 (2), *poule, s. [Fr. poule=(1) a hen, 
POD) Sot eets games, from Low Lat. pulla =a 
hen, fem. of pet pre =a young animal; 
cogn. with Eng. } 
IL. Ordinary Language: 
1. The receptacle for the stakes at certain 
games of cards, &c. 


CO. UO a uh aw 
Oil, bd}; poat, jw; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -thg. 


-eian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, 


-gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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2. The stakes themselves. 

3. A game played with fifteen balls and a 
cue-ball on a billiard table having six pockets. 
The object is to pocket the balls, excepting the 
cue-ball. 

4, An arrangement between several com- 
peting lines of railroad, by which the total 
receipts of each company are pooled and dis- 
tributed pro rata according to agreement. 

5. A combination of persons contributing 
money to be used for the purpose of increasing 
or depressing the market price of stocks, with 
a view to the settlement of differences. Also, 
the stock or money contributed by a clique to 
carry througha corner. (Amer.) 

6. (a) Acollective stake in a gambling game, 
and the place where it is deposited. (b) A 
combination of betters on any game of chance, 
as a horse-race, all the money staked being 
divided among the winners. 


Il. Rifle-shooting: Firing for prizes on the 
arrangement that each competitor pays a 
certain sum for each shot, and all the pro- 
ceeds of the day, after deduction of the neces- 
sary expenses, are divided among the winners. 


pool-ball, s. One of a set of coloured 
ivory balls, used in the game of pool at 
billiards. 


pool-seller, s. 
Racing, &c.: One who forms pools and sells 
pool-tickets. [Poon (2), s. 6 (6).] 


pool, v.t.& 4. [Poor (2), s.] 
A. Trans.: To pay or contribute into a 
common fund, to be afterwards divided pro 
rata, according to arrangement. 


“To practically pool their traffic."—Money Market 
Review, Aug. 29, 1885, 


B. Intrans. : To join with others in a specu- 
lation or transaction, each party paying his 
due share or stake to the common fund. 


pool’-ér, s. [Eng. pool (1), s.; -er.] A stick 
for stirring the vats of a tannery. 


poon,s. [Native Indianname.] (See compound.) 


poon-wood, s. Wood from various spe- 
cies of Calophyllum (q.v.). 


pod’-nah-lite, s. [Named after Poonah, 
India, where found ; suff. -lite (Min.).] 

Min.: A variety of Scolecite (q.v.), occur- 

ring in groups of diverging acicular crystals, 
associated with green apophyllite, &c. 


poop (1), *poupe, *puppe, s. [Fr. poupe, 
pouppe, from Lat. puppim, accus. of puppis = 
the hinder 
part of a 
ship, aship; 
Sp. & Port. 
popa ; Ital. 
poppe.) 
Shipbuild- 
ing? 

1 BA) 
aftermost, 
highest 
et of the 

ull. . 

“For the 
poops of their 

galiiots were 
all gilt.”"— 
North: Plu- 
tarch, p. 534. 


2. A deck over the after part of a spar-deck, 
abaft the mizzen. 

poop-cabin, s. 

Shipbuild. : The apartment in a poop. 

poop-lantern, s. 

Naut.: A lantern carried on the taffrail at 
night to indicate a flag-ship or act as a signal 
when a ship is moored bow and stern, 

9006p (2), s. [Poppy.] 
Arch. ; The same as Poppy-HEAD (1) (q.v.). 


poop (1), v.t. [Poor (1), s.] 
Naut. : To break heavily over or on the poop 
of ; to drive in the stern of, and so sink. 
“A press of canvas that may have saved her from 
being pooped.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 12, 1885. 
poop (2), vi. [A variant of pop (q.v.).] To 
pty a sharp noise by blowing out ; to break 
wind. 


podp (3), v.t. {Etym. doubtful.] To cheat. 
(Prov.) 


POOP. 


pool—poor 


*poop-noddy, s. The game of love. 
(Halliwell. ) 
“T saw them close together at poop-noddy.”— Wily 
Beguiled, in Hawkins’ Eng. Drama, iii. 310. 


poor, * poore, * pore, * poure, * pouere, 
*powre, a. &s. [O. Fr. povre, powre, povere 
(Fr. pawvre), from Lat. pawperem, accus. of 
pauper = poor, from the roots seen in paucus, 
=little, Gr. tadpos (pauros), and in paro= 
to prepare, hence = providing or _prepari 
little; Sp. & Port. pobre; Ital. povero. 
[PAUPER. ] 

A, As adjective: 

IL. Ordinary Language : 

1. Possessed of little; destitute of riches; 
not possessed of sufficient to provide com- 
fortable subsistence ; needy, necessitous, indi- 

ent. 
e “The powre man whan he goth by the way, 
Beforne the theves he nay sing and play.” 
Chaucer! C. T., 6,775. 

2. Generally wanting in those qualities 
which render a thing desirable, excellent, 
valuable, proper, or sufficient for its purpose, 
or which are naturally expected : as, 

(1) Destitute of fertility; barren, unpro- 
ductive, exhausted. 

“Tt is a dry and poor soil.”—Field, Feb. 13, 1886. 

(2) Lean, thin, emaciated ; wasted or shrunk: 
as, a poor ox, a horse in poor condition. 

(3) Wanting in strength ; weak, weakened : 
as, poor health. 

(4) Wanting in vigour or spirit; spiritless, 
dull. 


“ Where juice wanteth, the language is thin, flagging, 
poor, starved.”—Ben Jonson. 


(5) Wanting in intellectual, literary, or 
artistic merit ; sorry, jejune, dull, spiritless : 
as, a poor composition, poor acting. 

(6) Inferior, paltry, mean, shabby. 

“This poor trash of Venice.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, ii. 1. 

(7) Of little worth or value ; trifling, insig- 
nificant, worthless, petty. 

“The poore citie of Nazareth.”"—Udal: Luke ii. 

(8) Worthless or contemptible in comparison 
to others. 

(9) Uncomfortable, restless : as, The patient 
passed a poor night. 

3. Miserable, contemptible, sorry. 

“Yon poor and starved band.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 2. 

4, Used as a term of slight contempt and 
pity, mingled with kindness. 

“Now, God help thee! poor monkey.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, iv. 2. 

5. Used as a term of endearment or tender- 
ness, 

“Poor, little pretty, fluttering thing.” 
Prior: Hadrian's Address to his Soul. 

6. Used as a term of modesty, humility, or 
depreciation, in speaking of one’s self or of 
things pertaining to one’s self. 

“Tf from my poor retirement ye had gone 


Leaving this nook unvisited.” 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. tii. 


7. Meek, humble. 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for their’s is the 
kingdom of heaven.”— Matthew v. 3. 

II. Law: So destitute of resources as to be 
entitled to maintenance at the public charge ; 
pauper. 

B. As subst. (With the def. article): Those 
who are poor collectively; those who are 
needy or indigent, as opposed to the rich; in 
a narrower sense, those in a country who 
being poor from misfortune, age, bodily or 
mental infirmity, or other cause, are unable to 
support themselves, and are therefore obliged 
to depend for subsistence on the contributions 
or charity of others. 

“The poor of England, till the time of Henry VIII., 
subsisted entirely upon private benevolence, and the 
charity of well-disposed Christians.”—Slackstone : 
Comment., bk. i., ch. 9. 

poor-box, s. A box in which to place 
contributions for the poor. 


Poor Clares, s. pl. 

Church Hist. : Minoresses (Fr. Clarisses, Ital. 
Povere Donne), the second order of St. Francis 
of Assisi, who received St. Clare, the founder 
of the order, at the convent of the Portiuncula, 
in 1212, The rule, which was exceptionally 
severe, was mitigated by Pope Urban IV. in 
1264, and the order then separated into two 
branches: the Urbanists, who followed the 
mitigated, and the Clarisses, who adhered to 
the original, rule. In1436S8t. Colette brought 
back a number of houses in France and 
Flanders to the observance of the rule of St. 


Francis. The Poor Clares have given thelr 
name to a district of London—the Minories— 
the site of the first house of the order founded 
in England (1263). They have now (1886) five 
houses in this country, and six in Ireland. 


* poor-john, s. A coarse kind of fish, 

called also hake, salted and dried. 
“ Vaunt wretched herring and poor john.” 
Habington : Castara, p. 120.- 
poor-law, s. The body of laws enacted 
by parliament from time to time for the 
management of the funds collected for the 
maintenance of the poor. 

4 The Act 23 Edward III., passed in 1349, 
enacted that no person should give alms toa 
beggar able to work. The support of the poor 
was undertaken by the church. By 27 Henry 
VIII., passed in 1535, and necessitated by the 
dissolution of the monasteries, a compulsory 
poor law was establishvd. The 43 Elizabeth 
c. 2, passed in 1601, contained the germ of the 
present poor law. It directed parishes to re- 
lieve the blind, the lame, and the impotent, 
and appointed overseers of the poor. It was 
modified in 1662. In 1722 the workhouse 
system began. The pauperism of England in 
the early part of the present century became 
so severe a burden, that restrictive laws became 
necessary, and the whole system was reorgan- 
ized in 1834. The new law did away with the 
practice of out-door relief, and required pau- 
pers to reside in the work-houses and to submit 
to a labor test. The result was that, while be- 
fore 1834 one person in every twelve was a 
pauper, in 1867 the percentage of paupers had 
fallen to one in twenty-five. 

In the United States the system of poor- 
relief is somewhat similar to that of Great 
Britain. The states have their own poor-laws, 
but paupers are removable from one state te 
another, and must-be able to claim a fixed 
period of residence to become a charge on the 
town or towaship. There are State Boards of 
Charity, which have general control of the 
system of poor-relief. The pauper loses hie 
rights as a citizen. The American system 
generally is marked by high degree of classifi- 
cation, special educational methods, and liberal 
diet. Within recent years a new system of 
preventing pauperism has been devised in 
Germany, and is now in operation. This is 
what is known as compulsory insurance, com- 
pulsory contributions being collected from 
workmen and employers, and added to by the 
state, as an insurance against permanent dis 
ability and old age. 


poor man of mutton, s. Cold boiled 
mutton, especially the remains of a boiled 
shoulder of mutton. 

poor man’s herb, s. 

Bot. : Gratiola officinalis. 


poor man’s parmacetty, ¢. 
Bot.: Capsella Bursa-Pastoris. 
poor man’s pepper, s. 

Bot. : Lepidium latifolium. 

poor man’s treacle, s. 

Bot. : The genus Allium. 


poor man’s weather-glasg, & 
Bot.: Anagallis arvensis, 


Poor Men of Lyons, s. pl. 

_ Church Hist. : A name given to the Walden- - 
sians, who are said to have originated at 
Lyons. 


Poor Priests, s. pi. 

Church Hist.: A name given to, or assumed 
by, the Lollard clergy of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, who wandered about the 
country holding what would now be ealled 
‘‘missions,” without the sanction of the 
bishop of the diocese. (Blunt.) 


poor-rate, s. An assessment or tax im< 
posed in each parish for the support and relief 
of the poor, 

poor Robin’s plantain, s. 

Bot.: Hieraciwm venosum. Said to possess 
considerable medical powers. (American.) 


fag oe a, Mean, cowardly, base, 


poor - spiritedness, s. 
Meanness of spirit. 
* poor’s box, s. A poor-box. 


“The poor's box in a parish ."— Walpole: 
Anecdotes of Painting, voli cH, ae epee : 


Cowardice ¢ 


rn eS... 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, ce =6 ;ey=4; <n a aay 


poor’s roll, s. 
*1. Ord. Lang. : A roll or list of paupers, 
or persons entitled to or receiving parish relief, 
2. Scots Law: The roll of litigants, who, by 
Soares a poverty, are allowed to sue in forma 
podér-fii’, a. [Powerrut.] (Scotch.) 


podr-héise, s. [Eng. poor, and house. 
house or building for the reception of soe By 
a@ workhouse, 


* poork-poynt, s. [Porcurine.] 


poér’-li-néss, s. [Eng. poorly; -ness.] The 
quality or state of bein oorly ; deli 
health ; ill-health. rT ‘aes 


eb * poure-ly, adv. & a. [Eng. poor; 

A. As adverb: 

1. Ina r manner ; like a poor person ; in 
want, need, or indigence ; without luxuries or 
comforts. 

2. With little success ; unsuccessfully, de- 
fectively ; not well or highly. 

“ The counterfeit is poorly imitated after you.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 53 


* 3. Insignificantly, pettily. 
“Tl rob none but myself; and let me di 
Stealing so poorly.” Shakesp.: Cymbeline, iv. % 
4, Meanly; without spirit ; dejectedly. 
“ Be not lost so poorly in ue Sanaa 
‘Shakesp. F cbeth, il. 2. 
*5, Humbly, meekly. z 


“To put himselfe poorely without any reseruac: 
wnto Mey obeysaunce and Goinmaaanilemant.—-flernere > 
Froissart ; ele, Vol. ii, ch. xciii. 


*6. Meanly, shabbily, shamefully. 


“He then, very poorly, did me a mischief."—2 
Peake ; Three to One. (English Garner, 1. 633.) 


B. As adj.: In poor or delicate health; 
domewhat ill; indisposed. 
poor-néss, * poor-nesse, s. (Eng. poor; 
~ness.) 


1. The quality or state of being poor; 
poverty, indigence. 

“ No less I hate him than the gates of hell, 

That poornesse can force an untruth to tell.” 
Chapman; Homer ; Odyssey xiv. 

2. Want of fertility or productiveness ; bar- 
renness, sterility. 

3. Meanness, baseness ; want of spirit. 

- vil — 
rg greene aged Aigreoky eae ce this action. 

4, Want of excellence or merit ; intellectual, 
literary, or artistic unsatisfactoriness ; as, the 
poorness of his acting. 

x’-tith, s. [A corrupt. of poverty (q.v.).] 
Poverty, indigence. (Scotch.) 

tied Burns > Epistle to pe Friend, 


poos-ie, pous-sie, s. (Pussy.] (Scotch.) 
post (1), pout, s. [Pouxr.] 
podt (2), s. [Pour.] 

pod-try, péu-try, s. (Poutrry.] (Scotch.) 


pop, s. & adv. [Pop, v.] 

A, As substantive: 

1. A short, sharp, quick sound or report. 

“ wh 1d not loud 
Gusagh te be beard at ine turiner ond tf the sosm 
Addison ; Spectator, No. 102. 

2. A beverage which issues from the bottle 
containing it with a pop or slight explosion : 
as, ginger-pop = ginger-beer. (Slang.) 

“ Home-made pop that will not foam.” 
Hood: Miss K 


*3. A pistol. (Slang.) 
4, Some kinds of maize. (American.) 
B. As adv.: With a pop; suddenly, un- 


expectedly. 
“ed ae pa 0 
a cmap ing & Flet.: Pilgrim, iii. 2 
pop, *poppe, *poup-en, v.i. & t. [A word 
of imitative origin.] 

A, Intransitive: 

1. To appear to the eye suddenly ; to enter 
or issue orth with a pop or a quick sudden 
motion. 4 

He hath pepped in between th atecbicm, ee ad ity 

2. To dart; to start or jump from place to 
place suddenly. 

“Each popped into her bed.”—Field, April 4, 1885. 

*3. To makea noise with the mouth. 


“Neesing and popping or smacking with the 
gaouthe"—Touchetone of Complexions, p. 


poll, bP; PSAt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh ; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 


poorfu’—popgun 


4. To make a short, sharp, quick sound or 
report. 


“Muskets popping away outside,”"—Scridner’: - 
tine, Nov., 1878, m. i er 


5. To shoot ; to fire. 
B. Transitive: 
1, To thrust or push forward suddenly or 
unexpectedly, 
“ Didst thou never 


Thy head into a tinman’s shop?” 


Prior: A 
*2. To thrust or push, Seer, 


“The which if he can prove, a me out 
At least from fair ‘five hundred pound @ year,” 
Shakesp. ; King role, i 


*3. To shift; to put off. 


“To pop them off with a falseh or a frivolous 
answer."—Locke: Of Education, § fad “ 


4, To pawn; to pledge. (Slang.) 

7 () To 4 dane To parch or roast Indian 
corn, until it bursts with a pop, (Amer.) 

(2) To pop the question : To make an offer of 
marriage, (Collog.) 


“1 sup you Pp the question more than 
once f "—Dickens : shotohie by Boz; Watkins Tottle. 


pop-corn, s. Corn or maize for parching; 
popped-corn. 


pop-dock, s. 
Bot. : The Fox-glove (q.v.) 


pop-gun,s. [Poreun.] 
eep week, s The freshwater bladder- 
weed. 


pery links of the pop-weed."—Black- 
ne, ci . 


“On the ali 
more: Lorna h. vi 


*pop-a-try,s. [Poprerry.) 


Po-pay’-an, a. [See def.] 
Geog. : Of or connected with Popaya, a city 
of New Grenada. 


Popayan-tea, s. 
Bot, ; Melastoma Theczans, 


pope, s. [A.S. papa, from Lat. papa; Gr. 
; SS... (papa, Per roe. of eigat 
wanmas (papas, pappas)= father, papa; Fr. 
pape ; tal & Sp. papa.) [Papa.] 
*1. A bishop of the Christian Church. 


“The name may_peradventure seeme more 
tolerable, as which hath beene vsed in the old time 
among bishops.”"—Fox: Martyrs, p. 8 


2. Specif.: The bishop of Rome. 

3. A parish priest of the Greek Church; a 
Greek or Russian military or naval chaplain. 

“*Socica had his quarters in the house of the Pope, 
a hovel.”—Times, March 3, 1876. 

4, Asmall freshwater perch, Acerina cernua, 
common in England, Central Europe, and 
Siberia. 

Pet ip A Maps dy a ruffe, is like a perch for 

5, The Bullfinch (q.¥v.). 


| The term Papa, or Pa (father), has 
always been given by the Greek Church to 
presbyters, like the term Father now applied 
to a Roman priest. In the early centuries 
the bishops received the same title till, in a 
couneil held at Rome in 1076, at the instance 
of Gregory VII. (Hildebrand), it was limited 
to the Bishop of Rome. Holding that office, 
being also Metropolitan of Rome and primate, 
and ¢iaiming to be the earthly head of the 
Church universal, it is in the last-named capa- 
city that the term Pope is held to be specially 
applicable. [Conctave.] It has been a mat- 
ter of controversy among Roman Catholics 
whether the authority of the Pope was above 
or below that of the General Council. That 
of Pisa (1409), claiming to be a General Coun- 
cil, deposed two rival popes, and appointed a 
third; but the two former repudiated the 
authority of the Council, and exercised their 
functions as before. The Council of Constance 
(1414-1418) also deposed two rival popes and 
elected one. In 751, Pope Zachary being 
consulted as to the right of the warlike French 
to depose their incompetent king, Childeric, 
and raise Pepin, the able Mayor of the Palace, 
to the sovereignty, sanctioned the proceeding. 
Pepin, in return, became his friend, and handed 
over to the Church the Exarchate and the 
Pentapolis. Charlemagne, in 774, confirmed 
and enlarged the gift. In 1076 or 1077 the 
Princess Matilda, daughter of Boniface, Duke 
of Tuscany, made the Holy See heir to her 
extensive possessions. Thus arose “the States 
of the Church” which figured on the map of 
Burope as an independent sovereignty till 
Sept. 20, 1870, when the troops of Victor Em- 
manuel, King of Italy, entered Rome, nomin- 
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ally in the interests of order, and took posses- 
sion of the place for the Italian Kingdom. On 
July 2 and 8, 1871, the seat of government wae 
removed thither, It still continues the metro- 
volis. No interference took place with the 

‘ope’s purely spiritual authority, but much 
with his temporal possessions and revenues. 
(ONFALLIBILITY. } 


*pope-holy, *poope-holy, a. Hypo- 
critical. 
“ oO Ls 
Barclay : Ship of Footer Tse ns Pope hele 
pope-joan, s. A game at cards. 


pe ’g eye, s The gland surrounded 
with fat in the middle of the thigh of an ox or 
sheep. 

“You should SO 

iedison."sdoeeaere °- p Mag fg he ‘ant 
pope’s head, « 

1. Ord. Lang.: A broom with a very lon; 
handle, used for dusting ceilings. Also calle 
a Turk’s-head, 

“The pope's-head, which you'll find under the stairs.” 

—Miss Kdgeworth : Love & Lan, i. 5 

2. Bot. : Melocactus communis, 


pores mose, s. The fleshy part of 
5 . 


pope’-dém, s. [A.8. pdpedém.)} 
1, The office, position, or dignity of a popa. 
2. The jurisdiction of the pope. 


*pope’-hood, s. [Eng. pope; -hood.] The 
office or function of the pope. 


* * 
pope-ler, * pope-lere, s. [Low Lat. u- 
lus.) The shoveler-duck (q.v.). te 
“* Popelere, byrd, or shovelerd. Populus.”"—Prompt. 
Parv, 
*pope’-ling, s. [Eng. pope; dim. suff. -ling.] 
1. A petty or inferior pope. (Used in con- 
tempt.) 
2. An adherent or supporter of the pope; @ 
papist. 
“*He takes his vantage on religion 
To plant the Pope and popelings in the realm.” 
Marlowe: Massacre at Paris, iii. 1. 
*pope-lot (1), s. [A corrupt. of O. Fr. pape- 
rd, papelart.] A hypocrite ; a deceiver. 


*pope-lot (2), * pop-let, s. [Cf. Low Lat. 
popula, a dimin. from Lat. papa; O. Fr. pou- 
pette = a puppet (q.v.).] A little doll. 

Treen, Oaeey, Pores his wife."—Aolinshed : Descr.of _ 


*poperin, * pop-ring, s. [See def.] A sort 
of pear, first brought from Poperingen, in 
Flanders. 

“She stept behind a Pop’ tree 
Aud listen’d for some novelty.” 
Ovid: De Arte Amandi (Englished 1701), p. 114. 
pop’-ér-y (1), s. [Eng. pope; -ry.] The 
religion of the Church of Rome, (Always in 
a bad sense.) 


§] No Popery (English) ! 
Hist. : A political ery, first raised against 
pie equal political and social rights to 
oman Catholics, and afterwards against the 
real or fancied encroachments of the Roman 
Church. It was raised during the Gordon 
riots (1780), against Catholic Emancipation in 
1829, the Maynooth grant in 1845, and the re- 
establishment of the Roman hierarchy with 
territorial titles in 1850, In the latter case 
the ery led to the passing of the Heclesiastical 
Titles Act (1851), which was practically in. 
operative, and was repealed in 1871. Pwnch's 
cartoon (March 22, 1851), depicted Lord John 
(afterwards Earl) Russell as the naughty boy 
who chalked up “No Popery” and ran away. 
“He was only sent to Westminster to quiet the 
English people as to the Vo Popery cry."—Standard, 
March 27, 1886, p. 3, 
pop-ér-y (2), s. [See def.] A corrupt. of pot- 
pourri. (Por-pourrt, II. 1] 


*pope’-ship, s. [Eng. pope; -ship.] The 
dignity, office, or rank of a pope; popehood. 


*pop-et, s. 
*pop-e-try, "pop-a-trie, s. 
‘opery ; popish rite or doctrine, 


* Holy-water, candle, creame, oyle, salt, father, 
or godmothers, or any other Jor Beare Say gd 
Workes, p. 90. 


[Purrer.] 
(Porr.] 


pop -giin, s. [Eng. pop, and gun.] A tube of 
wood, &e,, with a rammer for shooting pellets ; 
so called from the por or noise made when the 
pellet is discharged. 


gem ; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del. 


0 = ee 


*pdp’-giin-nér-¥, s. [Eng. popgun; -ery.] 
The discharge of popguns; hence, childish 


shooting. (Poe: Marginalia, xxv.) 


* pop’-i-fy, v.t. [Eng. pope; -fy.) To make a 
papist ; to convert to popery. 


“All were well, so they be not Popijied.”—Hacket : 
Life of Williams, i. 121. 


*pop-i-lion, s. [PomPILion.] 
*pop-ille, * pop-ylie, s. [PoppLE (3), s.] 


pov’-in-jay, * pop-in-gay, * pop-pin- 
caye,s. [O. Fr. papegai, papegau, papegay(Fr. 
papegar, pupegaut) = =a parrot; Sp. papagayo ; 
Arab. babagha. The nin the Eng. popinjay is ex- 
crescent, as in messenger, passenger, &c. The 
origin of the first element of the Fr. papegai is 
doubtful ; the second is a corrupt. of gau ; 
Ital. gallo ; Lat. gallus =a cock.] 


1. A parrot. 


“Tikewise there bee popiniayes very great and 
gentle, and some of them haue their foreheads yellow, 
and this sort do quickly learne to speak and 8s 
much,”—Hackluyt : Voyages, iii..700. 


| *2, A woodpecker (?) or jay (?) 
“The daughters of Pierius, who were turned into 
popinjays or woodpeckers.”—Peacham. 
*3, A trifling, chattering fop. 
“To be so pestered with a popingay.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., i. 3. 
4, A figure of wood, &c. ornamented with 
feathers, ‘wool, &c., to imitate a parrot, and 
used as a target or mark for archery, and 
afterwards for firearms. The competitors 
stood at a distance of sixty to seventy paces, 
and he who brought down the mark heid the 
title of Captain of the Popinjay for the re- 
mainder of the day. 


“Shotyng at ye poppingaye with crosbowes.”—Hall * 
Henry VIII. (an. 8). 


pop’-ish, a. [Eng. pop(e); -ish.] Of or per- 
taining to the pope; taught or ordained by 
the pope; pertaining ‘to popery, or the Roman 
Catholie Church. 
“With twenty popish tricks and ceremonies.” 
Shakesp. - Titus Andronicus, Vv. lL. 
popish-plot, s. 
Hist.: An alleged plot made known by 
Titus Oates in 1678. He asserted that two 
men had been told off to assassinate Charles 
II., that certain Roman Catholics whom he 
named had been appointed to all the high 
offices of the State, and that the extirpation 
of Protestantism was intended. On the 
strength of his allegations, various persons, 
including Viscount ‘Stafford, were executed. 
Gradually evidence arose that the whole stor y 
was a fabrication, and that the people who 
had been capitally punished were all innocent. 
On May 8, 1685, Oates, who had received a 
pension of £2, 000 for his revelations, was con- 
victed of perjury, heavily fined, pilloried, and 
publicly flogged. He survived, deservedly 
despised, till 1705. (nglish.) 


pop’-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. popish; -ly.] In a 
popish manner ; with a tendency to popery. 


““A papist, or at least popishly affected.”— Wood : 
Athene Oxon., Vol. 1. 
*pop’-ish-néss, s.  [Eng. popish; -ness.] 


Popery. (Tyndall: Workes, p. 280.) 


pop'-lar, * pop’-lér, *pop-lere, s. [0. Fr. 

poplier ; Fr. peuplier, from Lat. populus; Dan. 
‘populier. ] [Poppe (1), s.] 

Bot.: The genus Populus (q.v.). 
Poplar i is Liriodendron tulipifera. 

“The lotty, poplers with delight he weds 
To vines.” Beaumont: Horace, Epod. 2. 

*Q Poplars of Yarum: A cant term for 

buttermilk. 


“ Here's pannum and lap, oy good poplars ofyarrum.” 
roome. Jovial Crew, ii. 


Yellow 


poplar-gray, s. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Acronycta 
megacephala, 

poplar hawk-moth, s. 

Entom.: Smerinthus populi. Fore wings 
ashy-gray, clouded with pale brown; hind 
wings brick-red at the base, other parts pale 
brownish-gray. Larva green, with yellow 
dots and lines. Expansion of wings about 
three inches. It feeds on the poplarand sallow. 
Common in Britain. 


poplar-kitten, s. 

Entom.: A British moth, Cerwra or Dicran- 
ura bifida. 

popilar-lutestring, s. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Cymatophora 


popgunnery—popular 


pop’-lared, « 
or lined with poplars. 
“ He sought the poplar’d banks of winding Po.” 
Jones: ia. 


Ar 
t pop-let, s. [|Porzzor (2).] 


‘lin, s. [Fr. popeline, eline; a word 
at He Sent foe ‘Skceat jouovieds it to be 
connected with O. Fr. popelin = a little 
finical darling (Cotgrave), popin = spruce, neat. ] 
Fabric: A silk and worsted stuff, watered, 
figured, brocaded, or tissued. Originally an 
all-silk French goods. Irish poplins have a 
silk warp and worsted weft, and in the 
common grades cotton or flax is mixed with 
the silk. 


pop-li-_te’—al, pdop-lit’-ic, a. [Porrirsvs.] 
Of or pertaining to the ham, or to the knee- 
joint; as, the popliteal artery, ‘the popliteal vein. 


pop-li-té’-iis, pop-li-tze’-us, s. [Mod. 
Lat., from Lat. poples, genit. poplitis = the 
ham. ] 
Anat.: An oblique muscle placed below the 
knee, connecting the femur and the tibia. 


pop-lit’-ic, a. [PopPuireat.] 


popped, pa. par. ora. [Pop, v.] 
popped-corn, s. Parched Indian corn, 
so called from the noise which it makes on 
bursting open with the heat ; pop-corn. 


pop’-per, s. [Eng. pop, v.; -er.] 
*1, A dagger. 
“A jolly popper.” Chaucer: C. T., 3929, 
2. A domestic implement for popping corn. 
It is usually a wire basket, which is held over 
the fire and shaken or revolved so as to keep 
the corn moving. (Amer.) 
* 3. A gun, a cannon. 
“More poppers bang.” 
Browning : Englishman in Italy. 
* pop’—pét, v.t. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. from 
poppet =a doll.] To jog or carry. 


“The chairmen shall weepRe me towards her.”— 
Richardson : Clarissa, Vv. 


pop—pét, s. [Puprer.] 

I, Ord. Lang. : A puppet; an idol. 

II, Technically : 

1. Mach. : One of the heads of a lathe 

2. Steam-eng. : A puppet-valve (q.v.). 

3. Shipbuilding (Pl.): 

(1) Shores erected on the bilgeways, and 
forming a part of the cradle on which the 
vessel rests in launching. The heads of the 
poppets are confined by a plank bolted to 
the bottom of the ship, and their heels rest 
on sole-pieces on the upper sides of the bilge- 
ways. 

(2) Small stakes on the gunwale of a boat 
to form rowlocks and support the wash-strake, 


poppet-head, s. 

Mach. : The part of a lathe which holds the 
sea Bice g and can be fixed to any part of 

e bed. 


+ pop’-pied, a. [Eng. poppy; -ed.] 
1, Abounding with poppies. 


“Their fairest blossomed beans and poppied corn.” 
Keats: Endymion, i. 255, 


2. Made drowsy, as with the juice of 
poppies or opium ; listless. 

3. Caused or induced by opium : as, poppied 
dreams, poppied sleep. 


* pop- -pin, * pop-yn, s (Fr. poupon ; Ttal. 
pupina, from Low Lat. popula, pupula; dimin. 
of Lat. pwpa.] A doll, a puppet. 

“‘ Popyn, chylde of clowtys. Pupa.”—Prompt. Parv. 


pop'-ping, pr. par, ora. [Pop, v.] 
eo on hence s. [CREASE (1), 3. 


x pop ‘-pish, a. [Eng. pop, v.;-ish.] Inclined 
to pop. 
“Discharging a cork full bang from a bottle of 


ue fluid without loss.”—Bluckmore ; Christowell, 
ve 


pop’-ple (1), * pop-yl, s. (Lat. populus =a 
poplar ; Low Ger. poppel ; Dan. poppeltre; Sw. 
poppel.| The poplar. (Prov. ) 


pop-ple (2), s. [Poprix, v.] Short waves 
rising in quick succession like water bubbling 
or boiling. 


a censing | a little popple on the flood tide.”—Field ; 
April 4, 1 


(Eng. poplar ; -ed.] Covered pop’ -ple (3), pop-ille, s. [Btym. a sds ne Nc 


Tares. 
“Them that bravadl to sow popple among wheat.” 
Bale: Works, p. 119. 


op'-ple, v.i. [A freq. of pop, v. @.v.).] Te 
his quickly i and down, as a cork 
water ; to bob up and down; to bubble. 


“His brains came poppling bbe like water.” 
Cotton: Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 226, 


op’- op-y, s. [A.8. popig, from Lat. 
- pionteg ‘- ya Lisi Ital. ‘papavero ; Wel. 
pabi; Fr. pavot.) ? 
I. Ord. Lang.: In the same sense as IT. 2, 


II. Technically : 
1. Arch.: The same as PopPpy-HEAD (q.V.). 


2. Bot.: The genus Papaver (q.v.). [GLAU= 
cIUM, MrEconopsis.] 


poppy-bee, s. 

Entom.: Anthocopa papaveris, so called 
because it uses the petals of the common: 

oppy to line its nest. It is the Upholsterer- 

ee of Réaumur. 


poppy-capsules, s. pl. 

Pharm. : The nearly ripe capsules of Papaver 
somniferwm. The preparations of these cape 
sules act like opium. The capsules them- 
selves are steeped in hot water, and applied’ 
externally to soothe pain, especially i in caser 
of neuralgia. 


poppy- head, Ss. 

1. Arch.: A generic 
term naw to the 
groups of foliage or other 
ornaments placed on the 
summits of bench-ends, 
desks, and other ecclesi- 
astical wood-work in the 
middle ages. 

2. Pharm. : 
CAPSULES]. 


poppy- oil, s. 

Chem. : A drying oil 
obtained from the seeds 
of the black poppy. It resembles olive-~ 
oil in appearance, and possesses no narcotic 
properties. Sp. gr. °9249 at —15°, solidifies 
at — 18°, dissolves in six parts of boiling 
and twenty- five parts of cold alcohol, and in 
all proportions in ether. Sometimes ‘used as 
an article of diet; employed in painting to- 
mix with light colours, and also in the manu- 
facture of soap. 


poppy-seeds, s. pl. 

Chem. : The seeds of the black and white: 
poppy yield over 50 per ccut. of a fixed fatty 
oil, together with nearly 25 per cent. of: 
pectous and protein compounds. 


pop'-py-wort, s. (Eng. poppy, and wort.} 
Bot. (Pl.): The Papaveracee. (Lindley.) 


pop’-u- lage, s. [Fr., from Ital. popolazeo;. 
popolaccio, from popolo = the people; Lat. 
populus.| The common people; the vulgar ;. 
the multitude, comprehending all persons not 
distinguished by rank, office, profession, or 
education. 


“His return was, however, celebrated by the 
lace with every aiga.o% of j Joy and attachment,.”— 
lay: Hist, Eng., 


* pop ‘-u-la-ey, s. [Eng. populac(e); -y.] The: 
populace ; the people. 


“‘ How many imperial heads did the populacy of the 
Romans tread upon !"—Feltham - Resolves, pt. ii., res. 62. 


pop'-u-lar, a. (Fr. populaire, from Lat. popu- 

laris, from populus =the people (q.v.); Sp. & 
Port. popular ; Ital. popolare.] 

* 1. Courting popularity or the Sapur of 
the people. 

“ And oft in vain his name they. closely bite, 

As populur and eee accusing.” 
P. Fletcher ; Purple Island. 


2. Favoured, approved, or beloved by the 
people; enjoying the favour of the people; 
pleasing to the people. 


“ The omission of so populur & name aise produse 
@ mutiny.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. x 
3. Pertaining to the middle and lower 
classes, as opposed to the aristocracy or court. 


“‘ He had deserted the popular cauee.”—Macaula 
Hist. Eng., ch, xiii, » th 


4. Of, or pertaining to, the people: consti-+ 
tuted by, or depending on, the people. 


‘‘ Not subject to the power of any sole prince, but 
rather a popular state."—North : Plutarch, Pp. % 


5. Suitable for or adapted to the common 


k im: 


[Poppy - 


POPPY-HEAD, 


opu=~ 
acau- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, Wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; miite, cit, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, co = @;ey=a; qu = kw. 


| people ; easy to be understood ; plain, familiar, 
not abstruse : as, a popular introduction to a 
science, 
*6, Prevailing among the le: as, a 
‘@ popular epidertia, . i , 
* 7, Plebeian, common, vulgar. 
*8. Crowded, 
ore through the popular streets.”"—Adams : 


* popular-action, s. 
Taw: An action which gives a penalty to 
the person that sues for ihe eth: ey 


pop-u-lir’-1-tY, s. [Fr. popularité, from Lat. 
popularitas, from popularis = popular (q.v.).] 
* 1. The act of seeking for the favour of the 
people. 
“Cato the younger c' Musena, and indicted 
ft 7 
Meltand"Putarchs Wore pie EOF 
2. The quality or state of bei alar or 
pertking to the people at tegen the'state of 
ing in favour with, or supported by, the 
peop ss : 
“ ‘it] it » Immense 
ae wen bade Ed i “otTect itn a ma 
~ Hist. Eng., ch. v. 
*3. Representation suited to vulgar or 
#ommon conception; that which catches or 
is inttended to catch the vulgar ; claptrap. 


* 4, Vulgarity, commonness. 


pop-u-lar-i-za’-tion, s. [Eng. popu Of 
-ation.} The act of popularizing or making 
popular. 

“ D atidientiid 
lar European science, Patt Matt Ousatte, Feb Ys ee, 


pdp-u-lar-ize, v.t. (Eng. popular ; ~ize.) To 
ake opular; to render suitable or intelli- 
gible to the common people; to treat in a 
manner suited to the comprehension of the 
people at large. . 
by to rize occasion b; 
tng seats at chess pridoe"—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 


pop’-u-lar-iz-ér, s. (Eng. pepnertate) -er.] 
‘Gne who renders anything intelligible to the 
populace, 
“ A clarification of the fundamental ideas on 
tative analysis and synthesis, which still n 
popularizer.”—Atheneum, May 12, 1883, p. 597. 


pop’-a-lar-ly, adv. (Eng. popular ; -ly.] 
_1. In a popular manner; in a manner to 
lease or gain the favour of the people at 
foe ; 80 as to please the crowd. 


“Should I, encouraging the bad, 
Turn rebel run popularly = 
Dryden; Absalom & Achitophel, i. 356. 


2. Commonly, generally, currently ; among 
the people at large. 

. -u-lar-néss, s. (Eng. popular ; -ness.] 

@ quality or state of being popular; popu- 
larity. (Coleridge.) 


pop’-u-late, vi. & t. [Porvrare, a.] 
* A, Intrans.: To breed people; to pro- 
pagate, to increase. 


nanti- 
their 


SA AL rar toned ty on to 
#, without foreseeing means of life susten- 
ion."—Bacon ; Essays ; Vicissitude, 


B. Trans.: To people: to furnish with 
people or inhabitants, either by natural in- 
crease or by immigration or colonization. 


* pdp-u-late, a. (Low Lat. populatus, pa. 

arp of populor = to people, from Lat. popu- 
=the people.] Populous. 

Pe ly Sy get populate and quiet.”"—Bacon: 


-la'-tion, s. [(Fr., from Low Lat. popu- 

pera born of populatio=a peopling, 

from populatus, pa. par. of populor = to popu- 
late (q.v.) ; Ital. popolazione.] 

1. The act or process of populating or 

peopling. 

2. The inhabitants of a country, district, 

town, &c., collectively. 
tion hath viens nevertheless, an overmatch’— Bacon 7 
; Of Ki & Estates. 
3. The state of a country with respect to the 
number of its inhabitants ; populousness. 

“ Popwlattins 1m does not exceed the 
“nie he op say a ipetom a maintain them.”— 
Bacon: Essays; Of Kingdoms & Estates, 

{ By the census of 1890, the United States had 
a population of 62,480,540. For the year 1891 
Weanet & Supan estimated the population of 
the globe at 1,479,729,000, thus distributed: 
Europe, 357,379,000; Asia, 825,954,000; Africa, 


popularity—porcelain 


163,953,000; America, 121,713,000; Australia 
and Tasmania, 3,270,000 ; Oceanic Tslands and 
Polar Regions, 7,500,000, {Manruustanism,] 


pop’-y-lat-6r, s. (Eng. populat(e); -or.] One 

who populates or peoples. 

* pop’-u-li-cide, s. (Lat. populus = the peo- 
ple, and cedo (in comp. -cido)= to kill.] 

laughter of the people. 


po Steere (Lat. popul(us); -in (Chem.). } 

3 290g = Cy3Hy H50)O7. Ben- 
zoylsalicin, A crystalline Piletimanl 
from the bark, leaves, and root of the Aspen 
(Populus tremula), The aqueous decoction is 
pwified and concentrated, and the salicin 
allowed to crystallize out. From the mother- 
liquor carbonate of potassium throws down 
the popnlin, which must be recrystallized 
from bofling water. It forms white silky 
needles containing two molecules of water; 
dissolves in 76 parts of boiling water, in 100 
gh of cold alcohol, and easily in acids, It 
s coloured a deep-red, with strong sulphuric 
acid, and with dilute acids is converted into 
saligenin, benzoic acid, and glucose 


Pop’-ii-list, a. &s. 
A, As adj.: Pertaining to or intended for 


the benefit of the people, as the Populist Party. 
{See Prorir’s Panty) 


B. As subst.: A member of the People’s 


. 


* pop-a-los-1-ty, s. [Fr. populosité, from 
t. ulositas, from populosus = populous 
Ay het The quality or state of being popu- 
lous ; populousness. 


pop’-u-loiis, a. [Fr. populeux, from Lat. 
populosus = full of Leow. from populus = the 
people; Sp. & Port. populoso; Ital. popoloso, 
populoso.} 


1. Full of people or inhabitants ; containing 
many inhabitants; thickly populated. 
_ * 2. Pleasing or acceptable to the people ; 
popular. 
“ He I pleaded for 


Hath er to make your beaut; 
ath pow y sere Mat 


* 3. Suited to the people or populace ; low, 
common, inferior, coarse. 


pop-u-loitis-ly, adv. [Eng. populous ; -ly.] 
In ae ee "manner ; with many inhabi- 
tents; with a large population. 


Pop’ -y-loiis-néss, s. (Eng. populous ; -ness.] 

The quality or state of being populous ; con- 
taining many inhabitants in od sect to the 
extent of country ; the state of g thickly 
populated. 


po-pu-liis, s. (Lat.] 

1. Bot. : Poplar; a genus of Salicacexw. Cat- 
kins drooping, their scales usually jagged ; 
dise cup-shaped, oblique, entire. Males, sta- 
mens four to thirty; females, stigmas two- 
to four-cleft ; capsule two-celled, loculicidal. 
Known species eighteen; from the north 
temperate zone. lus alba, the Great White 
Poplar or Abele, P. tremula, the Trembling 
Poplar or Aspen, and P. nigra, the Black 
Poplar, are natives of Europe. The first 
is a large tree with downy, but not vis- 
cous buds, roundish, cordate, lobed-toothed 
leaves, glabrous above, downy and very white 
beneath, ultimately becoming glabrous on both 
sides. It grows in moist places and mountain 
woods. The timber is white, soft, and used 
only for coarse work, The bark is said to be 
useful in strangury. The Cottonwood (P. cana- 
densis) of the United States, is valued as a 
timber tree. It is very abundant on the upper 
Mississippi and Missouri, P. balsamifera, the 
Balsam Poplar or Tacamahac, is grown as a 
common ornamental tree. P. candicans, the 
Ontario Poplar, has the same balsamic charac- 
ter. P. hetrophylla, of the Southern States, is 
noted for its long leaves, often six inches long. 
P. fastigiata, the Lombardy Poplar, is marked 
by the closely erect growth of its branches, 
It is frequently grown as an ornamental tree 
in the United States. The buds of P. nigra, P. 
balsamifera, P. candicans, &c., are besmeared 
in winter with a resinous, balsamic, bitter, 
aromatic exudation, called Tacamahac, con- 
sidered to be diuretic, and antiscorbutic. The 
bark of P. euphratica is given in India as a 
vermifuge. 

- 2. Palceobot. : Occurs in the Cretaceous rocks 
of North America, the Eocene of Bourne- 
mouth, and the Miocene of Continental Europe. 
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*por, * porr, s. [See def.) A contracted 
form of poker (q.v.). 
por-a’-na, s. {Said to be from Gr. mopeiw 


(poreud) = to. make to go; mopetouat (poreuo- 
mat) = to traverse, from the habit of the 
plant to send out long shoots.) 


1, Bot.: A genus of Convolynlesw. Three 
species from the East are cultivated in gardens 
as ornamental plants, 


2. Paleobot.: Three species occur in the 
Middle Eocene. (Etheridge.) 


* por-ayll, a. [0. Fr.] Poor, 


“The porayll and needy people drewe ynto hym.”— 
Fabyan: Ohronicle, vol. sf Par, 1550). og 


por’-béa-gle, pré’-béa-gle, s. (Lit. = hog- 
beagle, from e pore = Pah and Eng. 
beagle.] 
Ichthy.: Lamna cornubica, the Beaumaris- 
shark (q.v.). 


“The porbeagle ia so common with us as to be called 
Fb Beaumaris shark.'"— Daily Telegraph, Dee, ,28, 
8 


por’-cal, s. [Sp.] A large plum grown in 
Spain. 


or’-cat-6d, por’-cate, a. [Lat. porca=a 
- ridge betwoen two furrows, a balk.) Ridged; 
formed in ridges. 


por’-¢é-lain (1), * por-cel-lan, *por-ce- 
lane, s. & a. ([Fr. porcelaine (O. Fr. pource- 
laine), from Ital. porcellana =(1) the Venus 
shell, (2) the nacre of the shell, (3) porcelain, 
from the curved shape of the upper surface of 
the shell, which was thought to resemble the 
raised back of a hog, from porcella =a little 
pig, dimin. from porco ; Lat. poreus =a pig.] 

A, As substantive: 


Art: A fictile material intermediate between 
glass and pottery, being formed of two sub- 
stances, fusible and infusible, the latter en- 
abling it to withstand the heat necessary to 
vitrify the former, thus producing its peculiar 
semi-translucency. The infusible material is 
alumina, called kaolin; the fusible substance 
is felspar, and is called pe-tun-tse, both 
Chinese terms. There are two kinds, hard 
and soft (pate dure and pate tendre) ; the hard 
body has more alumina and less silex and 
lime. Oriental porcelain is of two kinds, 
ancient and modern ; the latter class includes 
imitations and reproductions. The manufac- 
ture began in China between 185 B.c. and 
87 a.D., and reached its perfection during the 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644). The rarest Chinese 
wares are of the Tsin dynasty (265-419 a.p.), 
the Soui (581-618), and the Thang (618-907)— 
forms virtually extinct except as copies. The 
Tcheou porcelain (954-959) is so valued that 
fragments are worn as personal ornaments. 
Ware of the Song dynasty (960-1279) is also 
highly prized. Porcelain came by trade into 
Persia and Egypt, and was known in Syria 
in the twelfth century. Marco Polo in the 
thirteenth century described the Chinese 
method of manufacture from personal obser- 
vation. First imported into Europe by the 
Portuguese in 1520. In Japan the porcelain 
manufacture began before 27 8B.c., with a 
whiter body and more brilliant glaze than that 
of the Chinese. It is doubtf | if it was ever 
made in Persia, In rig! Bonttcher, a Saxon 
chemist, found kaolin while ageking the phi- 
losopher’s stone; and Augustus II., elector 
of Saxony and pang. of Poland, established 
and placed under his control the famous 
Meissen factory at the castle of Albrechts- 
burg in 1710; forty years laver 700 men were 
employed. In Vienna, Stélzel, who escaped 
from Meissen in 1720, began the Austrian 
factory, which in 1785 employed 500 men; 
another was established in Berlin by Fred- 
erick the Great. During the eighteenth 
sonra works were begun in Russia, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, 
and Italy. In France, soft porcelain was 
made at St. Cloud in 1695. Comte de 
Brancas - Lauraguan, in 1758, found kaolin 
near Alengon, and porcelain was made at St, 
Yrienx, near Limoges. The Sévres manu- 
factory was first established at Vincennes in 
1740, and moved to Sévresin 1756, In France, 
the manufacture of soft porcelain extends 
from 1695 to 1770, after which date the hard 
body of Sévres takes its a In England, 
William Cookworthy, a chemist of Plymouth, 
found kaolin at Tregonning, near Helstone, in 
Cornwall, and his patent of 1768 was worked 
at Plymouth for two or three years, when the 
works were removed to Bristol. At Chelsea 
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and Bow soft porcelain had been made. These 
two were transferred to Derby in 1770 and 
1776. Bristol had a soft body works in 1753 : 
its best period was from 1774 to 1778. 
Worcester porcelain dates f-om 1751: its best 
period ended with 1783. Porcelain equal in 
quality and finish to that of Europe is now 
made in several cities of the United States, 
particularly in Trenton, N. J., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to or composed of 
porcelain. 


porcelain-clay, s. 
porcelain-crab, s. 
porcelain-earth, s. 
porcelain-jasper, s. 

Min. : A slaty clay which has been altered 


by contact with an igneous dyke. Found in 
the Coal-measures of various countries. 


porcelain-paper, s. A kind of French 
glazed, fancy paper, figured, painted, or gilt. 

porcelain - printing, s. The trans- 
ferring of an impression of an engraving to 
porcelain in the biscuit or the glazed condi- 
tion. 


porcelain-spar, s. 
Min.: Analtered form of EkEBERGITE (q.V.). 


(Kao.in.] 
[PorcELLana, ].] 
[Kao.in.] 


* por’-cé-lain (2), s. [PursLane.] 


por-gél-ain’-ite,s. [Eng. porcelain (1); suff. 
te (Min.); Ger. porzellanit.] 
Min, : The same as PorcELAIN-SPAR (q.V.). 


por’-cel-ain-ized, a. [Eng. porcelain (1) ; 
~ized. | 
1, Ord. Lang. : Baked like potter’s clay. 
¢ 2. Petrol.: Altered, probably by heat, so 
as to resemble porcelain. Used of some meta- 
morphic rocks. 


por-cél-la’-na, s. [PorcELain.] 

Zoology : 

1. Porcelain-crab: a genus of Crustacea, 
typical of the family Porcellanide (q.v.). 
Sinall smooth crabs, of which two are British, 
Porcellana platycheles, the Hairy, and P. longi- 
cornis, the Minute, Porcelain crab. . 

2. A genus of Foraminifera. 


por-¢él-la-na'-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [Ital. 
porcellan(a)=porcelain; Eng. adj. suff. -aceous.] 
The saine as PORCELLANEOUS (q.V.). 


por-gél-lane, a. [Ital. porcellana = porce- 
lain.] Porcellaueous. 


por-¢31-la’-né-olis, a. [Eng. * porcellan = 
porcelain (1); -eous.) The same as PorRcEL- 
LANOUS (q.V.). 


por-¢gél-lan’-i-dzx, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. por- 
cellan(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Zool. : Porcelain-crabs, so named from their 
porcelain-like smoothness ; a family of small 
crabs, sub-order Anomura, Antenne very 
long ; the anterior feet converted into power- 
ful nippers ; rudimentary tail bent under the 
body, furnished with a small fan-like fin. 


por-¢él’-la-noius, pér’-cél-a-noits, a. 
[Eng. * porcellan = porcelain (1); -ous.] Per- 
taining to, resembling, or of the texture or 
nature of porcelain. 


porcellanous - foraminifera, s. pl. 
[ImpPERFORATA.] 


porcellanous-shells, s. pi. 

Zool. : Gasteropodous shells, consisting of 
three layers, each of which is made up of very 
many plates, like cards placed upon edge. 
Examples, Cyprea, Cassis, Ampullaria, Conus, 
&e. (S. P. Woodward.) 


por -¢él’-li-a, s. 
pig @).] 
Poleont.: A genus of Nucleobranchiate 
Molluses, family Firolide, with twelve or 
fourteen species, from the Devonian to the 
Trias of Britain and Belgium. 
por-cél’-li-6, s. (Lat. =a woodlouse.] 
Zool.: A genus of Oniscide, resembling 
Oniscus, but having the lateral antenne 
seven-jointed., 
por-cél-16'-phite, s. [Eng. porcelain (1), and 
ophite.] 


(Lat. porcellus = a little 


porcelain—porichthys 


Min.: A soft kind of Serpentine (q.v.) 
found in Sweden. From its resemblance to 
meerschaum it sometimes bears that name. 


porch, * porche, s. [Fr. porche, from Lat. 
porticum, accus. of porticus=a gallery, a 
porch, from porta=a gate, a door; Sp. & 
Ital. portico.) 

j. A covered entrance to a building; a 
covered approach or vestibule to a door-way. 
When a row of columns is added it becomes 
a portico (q.v.). In some old churches the 
porches are of two stories, the upper being 
termed: a parvis (q.v.). 

“Nothing now remains standing but the beautiful 
porch at the Earl of Pembroke's.”— Walpole « Anecdotes 
of Painting, vol. i., ch. iv. 

* 92, A covered walk, a portico, 


“Repair to Pompey's porch, where you shall find us.” 
‘i rey e ShaKeaDs : Julius Cesar, i. 3. 


@ The Porch: The School of the Stoics, so 
called because Zeno, the philosopher and 
founder of the sect, gave his lectures in the 
Athenian picture-gallery, called the stoa 
poikilé, or painted porch. 

“The successors of Socrates formed societies which 
lasted several centuries: the Academy, the Porch, the 
Garden.”—Seeley : Ecce Homo. 

porch-post support, s. A casting 
placed between the foot of a post and the 
floor of a porch, to prevent decay of the two 
at that point. 


por-gine, a. [Lat. porcinus, from poreus = a 
pig.) [Porx.] 

1. Of or pertaining to swine. 

2. Resembling a pig ; hog-like. 

“Their physiognomy is canine, vulpine, caprine, 
porcine.” —Gauden . Life of Bp. Brownrigg, p. 236. 
por-cu-la, s. (Lat. porculws, dimin, from 

porcus = a swine.) 

Zool.: A genus of Suide, with one species 
Porcula salvania, the Pigmy Hog (q.v.). Den- 
tal formula, 1.8, © a M.>—. Canines 
small, straight, scarcely cutting, not ordinarily 
exserted ; the fourth toe on all the feet small 
and unequal, tail very short. In these particu- 
lars it approaches the Peccary. (Jerdon). 


por-cu-pine, *poork-poynt, * per- 
poynt, *porke-pyn, * por-poynte, 
*por-pyn, *pork-pen, * por-pen- 
tine, *por-pint, *porke-spick, s. 
(O. Fr. porcespin = the pig with spines, from 
pore (Lat. porcus) =a pig; O. Fr. espin, espine 
(Fr. épine; Lat. spina) =a spine; Sp. puerco 
espin); Port. porco espinho ; Ital. porco spinoso: 
ef. Fr. pore épic=the pig with spikes; Ger. 
stachelschwein = thorn-swine; Sw. pinsvin ; 
Dan. pindsviin = pin-swine.] 

1. Zool. : The popular name for any indivi- 
dual of the genus Hystrix or the family Hys- 
tricide (divided into two groups, Hystricina 
and Synetherina, or two sub-families, Hys- 
tricine and Sphingurine, the first group or 
sub-family containing the Old World, or True, 
Porcupines, and the second those peculiar to 
the New). The Common Porcupine (Hystriz 
cristata) may be taken as a type of the True 
Porcupine. It occurs in the south of Europe, 
and the north and west of Africa, is about 
twenty-eight inches long, exclusive of the 
tail, about four inches. It is somewhat 
heavily built, with obtuse head and short 
limbs. The head, fore quarters, and under 
surface are clothed with short spines inter- 
mixed with hairs, crest on head and neck, 
hind quarters covered with long sharp spines, 
ringed with black and white, and erectile at 
will. They are but loosely attached to the 
skin and readily fall out, a circumstance 
which probably gave rise to the belief that the 
animal was able to project them at an enemy. 
It is a purely vegetable feeder, and lives in 
holes in the rock, and burrows in the ground. 
The Porcupines of America comprise two well- 
marked forms, the Urson (Erethizon dorsatus) 
of the United States, and the prehensile-tailed 
Tree Porcupine ( Cercobates) of South America. 
They are often classified as a different family. 
[SYNETHERINA, TRICHYS, TREE-PORCUPINE. ] 

2. Bot.: (1) Chetaria hystrix; (2) Hordewm 
hystria. 

3. Fibre: A heckling apparatus for flax ; or 
a cylindrical heckle for worsted yarn. 


porcupine ant-eater, s. [Ecurpna.] 
porcupine-crab, s. , 


Zool. : Lithodes hystrix, a native of Japan. 
The carapace is triangular, and, like the limbs, 


*por’-cu-pine, ».t. 


por’-ciis, s. 


pore, * poore, s. 


pore (1), *por-en, * pure, ».i. 


* pore (2), v.t. 
*pore’-blind, a. 
* por-en, v.t. 
por’-ér, s. 


* por-et, * por-rect, s. 


por-sy, pdg-sy, pauw’-gie, s. 


thickly covered with spines. It is dull and 


sluggish in its movements. 


porcupine-fish, s. 

Ichthy : Diodon hystrix, so called from bein 
covered with spines. Found in the tropica 
seas. 


porcupine-like rodents, s. pl. 

Zool.: Hystricomorpha, a section of Ro- 
dentia Simplicidentata, with six families: 
Octodontide, Hystricide, Chinchillide, Dasy- 
proctide, Dinomyide, and Caviide. 


porcupine sea-mouse, s. 
DITA.] 


porcupine-wood, s. The outer portion 
of the trunk of the cocoa-nut palm, a hard 
durable wood, which, when cut horizontally, 
shows beautiful markings resembling those of 
poreupine quills. 


[ApHRO- 


[Porcurine, s.] To 
cause to stand up like the quills ofa porcupine. 
“Whose frightful presence porcupined each hair.” 
Wolcot : Peter Pindar, p. 50, 
{Lat.] [Porx.] 
Zool.: A synonym of Babyroussa (q.V.). 


[Fr. pore, from Lat. porum, 
aceus of porus =a pore, from Gr. mépos (poros) 
=a passage, a pore; Sp., Port., & Itai. poro.] 

1. Anat. (Pl.): Minute holes in the skin 
required for perspiration. 

“The sweate came gushing out of every pore.” 

Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xi. 

2. Botany: 

(1) An aperture in anything; spec. the 
cuticle of a plant, through which transpira- 
tion takes place. [SromarTeEs.] 

(2) (Pl.): Tubes containing the organs of 
reproduction, constituting appendages to the 
pileus of Fungals. 

3. Physics (Pl.): Interstices between the 
molecules of a body. They are of two kinds: 
physical pores, where the interstices are so 
small that the surrounding molecules remain 
within the sphere of each other's attracting 
or repelling forces ; and sensible pores, con- 
stituting actual cavities across which the 
molecular forces cannot act. (Ganot.) 

4, Zool. (Pl.): The smaller of the two kinds 
of holes in the tissue of sponges. Called also 
Inhalant apertures. 


pore-capsule, s. 
Bot. : A capsule which dehisces by pores at 
or near its apex. 


(Sw. dial. 
pora, pura, para =to work steadily.] To look 
steadily and with continued attention and 
application; to read, examine, or study 
patiently, steadily, and persistently. Applied . 
to patient and steady study of a book, or 
anything written or engraved, and followed by 
on, upon, or over (now generally only by the 
last of these.) 


“The exalted prize demands an upward look, 
Not to be found by poring on a book.” 
Cowper: Tirocinium, 284, 


[Pour, v.] 
[PURBLIND.,} 
[Pork (1), v.] 


({Eng. pore (1), v. ; -er.] One who 
pores or studies steadily and patiently. 


[Lat. porrum.] A 
young onion. 


. 


pore’-wort, s. [Eng. pore, and wort.] 


Bot. (Pl.): Lindley’s name for the Treman- 
draceex. 


por’-geé, s. [Native name.] 


Fabric: A coarse kind of Indian silk. 


{North 
Amer. Indian.] 

Ichthy. : Pagrus argyrops, an important food- 
fish from the coasts of the United States. It 
attains a length of eighteen inches and a 
weight of about four pounds. 


por-ich’-thys, s. [First element doubtful ; 


second Gr. tx@us (ichthus) = a fish.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Acanthopterygii, famil: 
Batrachide, with two. species, ordi ae 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts of Central and 
South America. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 6, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce = @€; ey=a' qu=kw. 


t por-if-é 8. = 
a Ys st * (Lat. porus =a passage, 
Zoology: : 
1, The Foraminifera. 
2. The Sponges. 


por-if’-ér-an, s. [Portrera.] Any individual 
member of the order Porifera. 


por’-i-form, a. (Lat. porus=a pore, and 
forma = form, shape ; Fr. perktinns| 
* Ord. Lang. & Bot.: Resembling, or of the 
form of, a pore. 


por’-ime, s. [Gr. mopiuzos (porimos) = prac- 
ticable, from mépos (poros) = a ford, a passage.) 
Geom. : A theorem or proposition so easy of 
demonstration as to be almost an axiom or 
self-evident. 


por-i-néss, s. (Eng. pory; -ness.] The quali 
or state of being pory, or full of pn v 


“The ness of the bone below.”— Wiseman: 
Surgery, bk. ii., ch. viii. 


*por-ism, *por-risme, s. [Gr. mdpicua 
porisma) = anything procured or supplied, 
something deduced from a previous demon- 
stration ; ropi¢w (porizd) = to bring, to supply ; 
wopos (poros) = a passage; Fr. porisme.)} 


Geometry : 
1, A corollary. 
2. A name given by the ancient geometers 


to a class of propositions having for their 
object to find the conditions that will render 
certain problems indeterminate or capable 
of innumerable solutions. It partakes of the 
nature both of a problem and of a theorem, 
without being exactly either. 
“ Geometricians, when they have shewed their pro- 
posicions, been wonte to br! in thinges that thay 


por-is-mat’-ic, por-is-mat’-ic-al, a, 


Gr. a it. iowa: 
Prbacad a patent (o * 3), Of on pertabe 


to a porism ; poristic, 


por-is'’-tic, por-is’-tic-al, a. [Fr. poris- 
tique ; Gr. wopratixds ( poristikos), from ropigw 


izé)=to bring, to supply.] [Porism.] 
ertaining to, or of the nature of, a porism. 


20r’-ite, s. [Porrres.] Any individual of the 
genus Porites, or the family Poritid. 


at s. (Lat. porus; suff. -ites.] [Pore 
1. Zool.: The typical genus of Poritidz. 
Animals urceolate, with twelve very short 
tentacles; polypidom porous and echinated. 
The species take part in the formation of 
coral reefs, at a less depth than the Astreide 
and at the same depthas Meandrina. Darwin 
describes the margin of a coral island as 
largely formed of masses of Porites irregularly 
rounded, from four to eight feet broad, and 
separated by crooked channels about six feet 
deep. As it extends it spreads laterally, so 
that many of the masses terminate upwards 
in broad flat summits when the coral is dead. 


2. Paleont.: One species in the Middle 
Eocene. 


por-it-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. porit(es) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suf. -ide.] 

Zool. : A family of Madreporaria Perforata, 
from shallow water in the tropics. The wall 
and the septa are reticulate and porous. 
Most of the species are reef-builders, Sub- 
families, Poritine and Montiporine, 


por-i-ti-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. porit(es) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] [PoriTip#.] 


pork, * porke, s. [Fr. porc=a pig, a hog, 

pork, from Lat. porewm, accus. of porcus=a 
ig; cogn. with Wel. porch; Ir. ore; A.S. 
fark =a pig; Eng. farrow; O. Sp., Port., & 
Ital. porco ; Sp. puerco.} 

I. Literally: 

*1, A pig, a hog. (Cotgrave.) 

2. The flesh of swine, fresh or salted, used 
for food. 


“Good Mussuliman, abstain from pork.” 
Grose : Love of the Wortd Reproved. 


*II. Fig. : A stupid, obstinate, and ignorant 
person ; a hog; a pig-headed fellow. 
“I mean not to dispute philosophy with this pork.” 
_ : Colasterion. 
pork-butcher, s. One who kills pigs or 
deals in pork. 


ROT, béY ; PSUt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, 


porifera—porphyritic 


pork-chop, s. 

b of a pig. cs 

pork-eater, s. One who eats swine’s 
ba ; hence, a Christian , 48 distinguished from 
a Jew. 


“This making of Christians will raise the price of 
hogs: if we grow all to be pork-eaters, we shall not 
shortly have a rasher on the 

ukesp.: Merchant of Venice, ili, 5, 


pork-measle, s. [Mrasixs, 2. (1).] 


pork-pie,s. <A pie made of minced pork 
and pastry. 


rk-sausage, s. 


A chop or slice from the 


for money.”— 


A sausage made of 


minced pork, with seasoning and flavouring 
ingredients. 

pork tape-worm, s. [Cysticrrcus, 
Tania.) 


*pork-e-pyn, s. (Porcupine) 


pork’-6r, s. (Eng. pork ; -er.] A pig, a hog; 
specif., a pig or hog fed for pork. 
“The uproarious cackling that greeted y ke 
from the porkere.”—Datly Futagrack, Sept. 99. re 


*pork’-ét, s. (0. Fr. porquet.] A young hog 
or pig; & pig. 
“ A porket and a lamb that never suffered shears,” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dneid xii, 257. 


* pork-ling, s. (Eng. pork ; dimnin. suff. -ling.] 
A young pig. 
“Tf rattling or swelling get once to the throat, 


Thou lovest thy porkling, a crown to a groat.” 
Tusser : Husbandry ; October. 


* pork-pen, * pork-point, s. [Porcuriyt.] 


por-li’-ér-a, s. [Named after Andrew de 
Porlier, a Spanish patron of Botany.] 
Bot. : A genus of Zygophyllew. The foliage 
is very detersive, and is sometimes used in 
the West Indies to scrub floors. —~ 


por-nd-graph’-ic, a, (Eng. pornograph(y) ; 
~ic.] Pertaining to pornography; loose, 
lascivious, 

me rfect Golconda of pornographic on 

Wortds Get 35, 1058. ey 
* s 
por-ndg’-ra-phy, s. [Gr. xépym (porné) = 
a harlot, and ‘ypaw (grapho) = to write.] 

1. Licentious painting, such as the pictures 
used to ornament the walls of the temples of 
Bacchus ; specimens exist at Pompeii. 

2. A description of prostitutes or of prosti- 
tution, as matter of public hygiene. 

3. Licentious literature. 


por’-d-dine, por-d-dite, s. [Gr. mwpdéns 
(pérédés) = tufa-like ; suff. -ine, -ite.] 

Petrol.: A name originally given by Haiiy 
to certain fragmental rocks, which were ce- 
mented together by opal-silica, and bearing 
a close resemblance to tufa, Wadsworth has 
applied this term to some meteorites present- 
ing a fragmental structure, which have been 
su uently much altered, 


r-6-phyl'-lé-2, s. (Mod. Lat. poro- 
ge Tam Fry fem. a eas, suff. -ew.] si 


Bot.: A sub-tribe of Senecionidew (q.v.). 


r-6-phy¥l-liim, s. [Gr. épos (poros)=a 
ue rn bom (phullon) =a ats 
Bot. : The typical genus of Porophylles(q.v.). 
South American shrubs or under shrubs, 


por-o'-sa, s. pl. (Neut. pl. of Mod. Lat. 
porosus = full of pores, from porus = a pore.) 
(Perrorata.] 


por-ds’-i-ty, s. (Fr. porosité ; Ital. porosita.] 
1, The quality or state of being porous or of 
having pores; porousness; specif., that pro- 
perty of matter in consequence of which its 
particles are not in absolute contact, but are 
separated by pores or intervals ; the opposite 
to density. : 
*2. A pore. 
“The nerves with their invisible porosities."—More: 
Immort. of the Soul, bk. il, ch. vill. 


por-St'-ic, s. [Gr. mipos (pdros) =a callus.) 
Med.: A medicine capable, or supposed to 
be capable, of assisting in the formation of a 
callus, 


por’-oiis, a. [Fr. poreuw; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
poroso.) Having pores or interstices in the 


skin or substance of the body ; having spiracles 
or passages for fluids. (PiTrep.] 


“They are all built of a porous stone.”—Eustace: 
Italy, vol. ili., ch. iii, 
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por-otis-ly, adv. (Eng. porous; -ly.) Ima 
porous manner. 


por’-oiis-néss, s. (Eng. porous; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being porous; 
porosity. 
“Th 
ou Seth: Mormons VL ee ee 
* 2. A porous part ; a pore, 
“They will foreibl ousne: 
peor Foes Seay a Se ere 
* por-paise, s. (Porporsz.] 
* por-pen-tine, s. [(Porcurine.] 
* por-pesse, * por-peys, s. [Porporsz.) 


por’-péz-ite, s. [After Porpez, Brazil where 
found ; suff. -ite (Min.).} 
Min,: A variety of native gold (q.v.), con- 
taining from five to nearly ten per cent. of 
palladium, 


* por-phu-rie, s. 


por’-phy-ra, s. 
the purple fish.] 
Bot.: A genus of Confervacew, tribe or 
family Halymedide oe of the order Ul- 
vacee (Berkeley). The purple or red frond is 
expanded, membranous, shortly-stalked ; frue- 
tification consisting of scattered sori with 
oval spores, of tetraspores, and of antheridia, 
Porphyra vulgaris and P. laciniata furnish 
Laver (q.V.). 


por-phy-ra/-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [En 
porphyrty) ; -aceous.] Resembling, or consis’ 
ing of, porphyry ; porphyritic. 


* por-phyre, s. [Porpuyry.] 


por-phyr’-é-oiis, a. [Gr. ropdvpeos (por- 
phureos) = veers fish.] Becedd ng Shea 
mixed with red. 


por’-phy-ric, a. : 
= purple; Eng. suff. -ic.] 


porphyric-acid, s. 

Chem, : CjpH4N207. Produced from euxan- 
thone by the action of cold nitric acid of sp. 
gr. 1°31, It is obtained as a yellow crystalline 
powder, which forms a blood-red colour with 
carbonate of ammonia (hence its name), and 
is slightly soluble in cold water and alcohol, 
more easily in boiling alcohol. Its salts ex- 
plode when heated. 


por’-phy-rine, s. [Gr. réppupos (porphuros) 
= purple; -in (Chem.).] 

Chem.: A base obtained by Hesse from & 
peculiar Australian bark. It is soluble in 
water and alcohol, from which it partly erys- 
tallizes in thin, white prisms, and melts at 
82°. Its sulphate and chloride, like those of 
quinine, exhibit a deep blue fluorescence when 
slightly acidulated. With concentrated nitric 
acid, it produces a characteristic red colour. 


or-phyr’-i-o, s. [Lat., from Gr. ropdupiwy 
z (ponphurton) = an nheeteniaas species of the 

modern genus, (Cf. Plin. H. N., x. 46, 49.)] 

Ornith.: A genus of Rallide, sub-family 
Galline, with fourteen species, chiefly Ori- 
ental and Australian, but occurring in South 
America, in Africa, and in the south of 
Europe. Bill short, strong, high; the base 
dilated into a flat plate; culmen arched ; 
nostrils large, basal covered by a membrane, 
naked ; feet very large, toes without lateral 
membrane, claws large and slightly curved. 
In habits they resemble the Water-hen, but 
are larger and more stately birds; bill anc 
legs red, general plumage metallic blue, 


* por-phy-rit, s. [Porrnyry.] 


por-phy-rite, por-phy-ryte, s. (Eng. 
porphyr(y), and suff. -ite (Petrol.). ] 

Petrol. : A name used by some petrologists 
for the porphyritic orthoclase rocks which 
are free from quartz. Some, however, include 
varieties in which the orthoclase constituent 
is more or less replaced by oligoclase. Many 
porphyritic dolerites have been also included 
under this name. By the presence of horn- 
blende it often approaches the composition 
of a syenite (q.v.), with which it is frequently 
associated. 


por-phy-rit’-ic, * por-phy-rit-ic-al, a. 
(Fr. porphyritique.] Resembling porphyry ; 
consisting of porphyry ; containing porphyry. 

“ Porphyritic cliffs rise on every side."—Scridbner’s 
Magazine, August 1877, p. 455. 


[Porpuyry.] 
[Gr. moppipa (porphura) = 


(Gr. méppupos (porphuros) 
(See compound.) 


“gem ; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 


cian, -tian=shan, -tieu, -sion = shiin ; -fion, -sion= a -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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Der BNE -Rethintion: s. [Eng. porphyriz(e); 
-aiion. 

1. The act of porphyrizing; the state of 
being porphyrized. 

2. A mode of grinding substances by a 
muller upon a slab. Porphyry, from its ex- 
treme hardness, is eminently suitable, and has 
given its name to the process. 


(Eng. porphyr(y) ; -ize.] 


porphy-rize, v.t. 
make 


To make to resemble porphyry; to 
spotted in composition. 


por’-phy-ré-gene, s. [See def.] The same 
as PORPHYROGENITUS (q.v.). (Poe: Haunted 
Palace.) 


por-phy-ro-gé-nét-ic, a. (Eng. porphyry, 
and Gr. yevvytiKos (gennétikos) = having the 
power to produce.] Producing or generating 
porphyry. 


por-phy-ro-gén-it-ism, s. [Porpuyro- 
Genitus.] The principle of succession in 
royal families, and especially among the 
Eastern Roman emperors, by virtue of which 
a younger son, if born “in the purple,” that 
is, after the successien of his parents to the 
throne, was preferred to an older son born 
previous to such succession. 


por-phy-ro-gén’-i-tiis, s. [Lat. porphyra 
= purple, and genitus, pa. par. of gigno = to 
bear, as.a child.] Ason born ‘‘ in the purple,” 
that is after his father’s succession to the 
throne. [PoRPHYROGENITISM. ] 


por—phy-roid, s. [Eng. porphyr(y); suff. 
-oid ; Fr. & Ger. porphyroide.] 

Petrol.: A felsitie rock which, from the 
presence of a micaceous mineral in more or 
less parallel bands giving ita foliated aspect, 
appears to be intermediate between the por- 
phyritic felsites and the gneissic rocks. 


por-phy-roph’-or-a, s. [Gr. mopdipa (por- 
phura)=a purple dye, and dopds (phoros) = 
bearing. ] 

Entom.: A genus of Coccide. Porphyro- 
phora polonica, found in Germany and Poland, 
where it lives on the roots of a Scleranthus, 
yields.a red dye which has long been known. 


por-phy-rox’-in, s. [Gr. mdpdupos (por- 
phoros) = purple; Eng. oxygen), and suff. -in 
(Chem.). } 
Chem.: A neutral substance said by Merck 
to exist in Smyrna opium. (Watts.) 


por-phy-ry, s. (Gr. ropdvpa (porphura) = 
purple; Lat. porphyrites ; Fr. & Ger. porphyre ; 
Ital. porfido.] 

Petrol. : A term originally applied to a rock 
having a purple-coloured base, with enclosed 
individual erystals of a felspar. It is still 
used by some petrologists as a generic name 
for all rocks consisting of a felsitic base, with 
felspar crystals. Rocks of varied minera- 
logical composition, origin, and of various 
colours, having however been included under 
this name, English and most American pe- 
trologists use it in its adjectival form only. 
‘Thus, any rock in which crystals of felspar 
are individually developed, irrespective of the 
mineralogical composition of the whole, is 
said to be porphyritic. 


porphyry-schist, s. [PHoNoLITE.] 


porphyry-shell, s. The genus Murex 
(q.v.), and specially any species yielding a 
purple dye. 


porphyry-tuff, s. 

Petrol.: A tuff consisting of felsitic sub- 
stance having an earthy to compact texture, 
enclosing fragments and crystals of quartz, 
felspar, and mica, with, occasionally, plant 
remains. 


* por-pice, s. 


por-pi-ta, s. [From Gr. aéprn (porpe)=a 
buckle-pin.] 

Zool.: A genus of Physophorida, akin to 
the Portuguese Man-of-war (q.v.). The dise 
is surrounded bya beautiful fringe of tentacles. 
Some are bright-tinted. One species occurs 
in the Mediterranean, 


a 
por’-poise, * por-paise, * por-pes, * por- 
pesse, * por-peys, * por-pice, * pore- 
pisce, * por-pose, * por-puis, * por- 
pus, s. [O. Fr. porpeis, porpeys = swine-fish, 
from pore (Lat. porcus)= a pig, and Lat. piscis 


[Porrotsz.] 


porphyrization—port 


=afish. Cf. Ger. meerschwein; Dan. & Norw. 
marsviin ; Sw. marsvin = sea-swine ; Fr. mar- 
souin.) 

Zool. : Phocena communis, and any species 
of the genus; loosely applied by sailors to 
any of the et cetaceans, 1] 
porpoise, when full-grown, attains a length 
of about five feet. The head is rounded in 
front, and the snout is not produced into a 
beak. The external surface is shining and 
hairless, dark gray or black on the upper 
parts, under pure white. It is gregarious in 
habit, and is often seen in small herds, fre- 
quenting the coasts rather than the open seas. 
It often ascends rivers, and has been met 
with in the Thames, near Richmond, and in the 
Seine, at Neuilly. It is found on the coasts of 
Scandinavia, and ranges as far north as Baiiin’s 
Bay and as far west as the coast of the United 
States. Southwards its range is limited, and 
it is unknown in the Mediterranean. It feeds 
on fish, and was formerly esteemed as an 
article of food. Its only commercial value now 
is derived from the oil obtained from its 
blubber. Its skin is sometimes used for leather 
and boot-laces, but ‘‘ porpoise-hides” are or- 
dinarily obtained from Delphinapterus leucas, 
the Beluga, or White Whale. 


porpoise-oil, s. 

Chem.: The oil obtained by heating the 
belly-blubber of the porpoise. Sp. gr. *937 at 
16°. It consists of a glyceride of oleic, pal- 
mitic, and valeric acids, has a pale yellow 
colour, and forms a stable solution with one 
part of alcohol of *821. 


por-po-r?’-n6, s. [Ital.] A composition of 
quicksilver, tin, and sulphur, which produced 
a yellow metallic powder, that was employed 
instead of gold by medieval artists, when 
they wished to economise. 


* por-puis, * por-pus, s. 
* por-ra'-ceots (ce as sh),a. [Lat. por- 
raceus, from porrum=a leek; Fr. porrace.] 


Resembling a leek in colour; greenish. 


“Tf the lesser intestines be wounded, he will be 
troubled with raceous vomiting.” — Wiseman: Sure 
gery, ok. vi., ch. vii. 


*por-ray, s. [PORRIDGE.] 
por-réct’, a. [Lat. porrectus, pa. par. of por- 
rigo = to stretch out.] 


Bot. & Zool. : Extended forward in a hori- 
zontal direction. 


+ por-réct’, v.t. [Porrect, a.] 
Law.: To produce for examination or taxa- 
tion, as when a proctor porrects a bill of costs. 


* por-rée’-tion, s. [Lat. porrectio, from por- 
rectus, pa. par. of porrigo=to stretch out.) 
The act of stretching or reaching forth. 


[PorPol!sE.} 


*por-ree, s. [POoRRIDGE.] 


por’-rét, s. (O. Fr. porrette, dirain. from Lat. 
porrum =a leek; Ital. porretia.] A small 
leek ; a scallion. 


por-ri-cine, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Min. : A name given to an acicular mineral, 
found in cellular basalt on the Rhine, now 
shown to be pyroxene. 


por-ridge, *por-redge, * porte, *por- 
ray, *por-ree, *pur-ee, * pur-re, s. 
[O. Fr. porée, porrée = pot-herbs . . pot- 
tage, from Low Lat. porrata = broth made 
with leeks, from Lat. porrwm=a leek. The 
suff. -idge (= age) is due to confusion with pot- 
tage (q.v.); Ital. porrata = leek-soup.] 
_ 1. A kind of dish made by boiling vegetables 
in water with or without meat; broth, pottage, 
soup. 
“They want their porridge, and their fat bull beeves,” 
Shakesp.: 1 aenry V1., i. 2. 
2: A food made by slowly stirring oatmeal 
or similar substance in water or milk while 
boiling, till it forms a thickened mass. It is 
generally eaten with milk, sugar or molasses, 
or stewed fruit. 
*3. A compound ; an olio. 
“Mixed up with a sort of porridge of various political 
opinions and reflections.”"—Burke: French Revolution. 
porridge-ice, s. Broken ice forming a 
thick mass in the sex. 
“The water was full of porridge-ice.°—Scribner’s 
Magazine, January, 1880, p. 331. 
porridge-pot, s. A pot in which porridge 
is cooked. ‘i oo 


The common | 


eI 


por-ri-g6o, s. (Lat. =scurf, dandriff.] 
Pathol.: An old genus of skin diseases. 
Porrigo larvalis is the same as Impetigo (q.v.), 
P. scutulata is Tinea tonswrans, and P, favosa, 
Tinea, favosa. 
por-rin-gér, s. [From porridge, with suff. -er, 
and inserted n, as in messenger, passenger, &¢.] 
1, A porridge-dish ; a small vessel of tin or 
earthenware, out of which children eat their 
food. 
aaa breakfasted on a porringer of the hospita’ 
broth.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 
*2, A cap or head-dress resembling @ por 
ringer in shape. 
“‘ Her pink’d porringer fell off her head.” —Shakesp. + 
Henry VIIl., Vv. 4 
port (1), s._[A.S. port, from Lat. portus =a 
harbour. The A.S. word was in early use, as 
seen in many place-names in England, ¢.g., 
Portsmouth, Porchester (= Portchester), Brid- 
port, &c. It is one of the few words (found 
only in names of places: as, chester = Lat. 
castra = a camp) which were adopted from 
the Romans at their first invasion.] 
j. A harbour, naturalor artificial; a haven; 
a sheltered inlet, cove, bay, or recess, into 
which vessels can enter, and in which they 
can lie in safety from storms. 
“‘ Not otherwise your ships, and every friend 
Already hold the port, or with swift sails descend.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid i. 553, 
2. Law: A place appointed for the passage 
of travellers and merchandise into or out of 
the kingdom; a place frequented by vessels 
for the purpose of loading or discharging 
cargo, and provided with the apparatus 
necessary to enable them to do so. 


“The King has the prerogative of appointing ports 
and havens, or such places only for persons and mer- 
chandise to pass intoand out of the realm, as he in his 
eels pees proper.” — Blackstone: Commentaries, 

. i, eb. 7. 


3..The curve in the mouth-piece of some 
bridie-bits. , 

{ () Close port : A port situated up a river, 
as distinguished from an out-port. 

(2) Free-port: 

(a) {FREE-PORT]. 

(0) A term used for a total exemption and 
franchise which any set of merchants enjoy for 
goods imported into a state, or those of the 
growth of the country exported by them. 

(3) Port of entry: A port having’a custom- 
house for the entry of goods, « 

port-admiral, s. 

— : The Admiral commanding ata naval 
port. 


pert-bar (1), = 

1, Aw accumulated shoal or bank of sand, 
&c., at the mouth of a port or harbour. 

2. A boom formed of large trees or spars . 
lashed together, and moored transversely 
across a port to prevent entrance or egress, 


port-bit, s. 
Harness: A general name for all bits haying 
@ port mouth-piece. 


port-charges, port-dues, s. pi. 
Comm.: The tolls or charges payable on @ 
ship or its cargo in harbour, as wharfage, &c. 


port-dues, s. pl. [Port-cHARGES.] 


Port Jackson, s. 

Geog.: An Australian harbour, having Sydney 
on its southern shore. 

Port Jackson Shark: [CEsTRACION]. 


*port-man, s._ An inhabitant or burgess 
of a port-town or of a cinque port. 


*port-mote, s. A local court held in a 
port-town. 


“ These legal ports were undoubtedly at first assigned 
by the Crown ; since to each of them a Court of port- 
mote is incident, the jurisdiction of which must flow 
on the povall authority.”—Blackstone: Comment.. 

i, ch, 7. 


Port-Royalist, s. 

Hist. (Pl.): A nume given to the Jansenists 
(q.v.), from the fact that many distinguished 
men of that party took up their abode in the 
Cistercian convent of Port Royal des Champs, 
Se the nuns had moved to Port Royal de 

aris. 


_port-town, s. A town having, or being 
situated near, a port. 


port (2), *porte, s. [Fr. port, from porter 
» (Lat. ‘porto) = to carry ; Ital. ‘porto ; Sp. porte.} 


es a SES 
fSte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fal, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £6, pst, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, e=6; ey=4; qu=kw, 


1. Carriage, mien, demeanour, bearing, air; 
Manner of walk or movement deportment. hy 


*2. State; splendid or stately manner of 
ving. 


“ Keep house, and port, and servants as I should.” 
Shakesp, : Taming of the Shrew, i. 1. 

*3. A piece of iron, somewhat in the shape 

of a horseshoe, fixed to the saddle or stirrup, 


and made to the lance when held 
mht carry the w up- 


*port-cannon, s. An ornament for the 
‘mees, resembling stiff boot-tops. 


noes caren, s. A pencil-case; a handle 
with contracting jaws to grasp a crayon, 


* port-pane, s. (PorTPaNne.] 
ne ler s. An instrument which regn- 
lates the motion of a rule in a machine. ~¥ 


port (3), s. [Gael.] A martial piece of music 
adapted to the bag-pipes. > 
“The pipe’s shrill port aroused each clan.” 
Seott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, v. 14. 
port (4),s. [Anabbreviation of Oporto, a town 
in Portugal, whence it is shipped ; Port. oporto 
=the port.] [Port (1), s.] 
Comm.: A species of red wine, produced 
ome 7 = i og districts of Portu- 
1, and ship m Oporto. After the 
has been d from the grape, and 
fermentation fairly started, a certain quantity 
of spirit is added tu impede the process, so as 
to retain in the liquid some of the saecharine 
matter, as wellas the flavour of the grape. 
A good port-wine should possess body and 
aroma, a full and rich colour, moderate 
fruitiness, and be neither too sweet nor too 
ro The proportion of proef-spirit varies 
from 26 to 36 per cent. It is frequently adul- 
terated, both before it reaches this country 
and after its arrival here, sometimes by the 
addition of inferior wines or elderberry juice, 
at other times by diluting with water, adding 
a cheap spirit, and restoring the colour by 
means of logwood or some other dye. A little 
a eatechu is also oceasionally added 
produee a rough and astringent flavour and 
to ensure a fine crust. 


port-wine,s. The same as Port (4), s. 

rt . porte =a gate, a port; Lat. 
pina oP seer oy fel amt ene 
=a ford, a way; A.S. porte; O.Sp., Port., & 
Ital. porta; Sp. puerta.) 

*I. Ord. Lang.: A gate, an entrance, a 


passage. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Shipbuild. : A framed opening in a ship’s 
side through which a gun is fired, a hawser 
passed out, or cargo passed in or out. They 
are known by us names, as cargo-port, 

n-port, &e., and the most important will be 

und under the first element of the com- 
pounds, 


“ Her ports on the starboard side being smashed.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 26, 1335, 


2. Steam-eng. & Hydr.: A steam opening. 

port-bar (2), s. 

Naut.: A bar to secure the ports of a ship 
in a gale, 


trtity 


port- s. 
Shipbuild, ; A batten above the port to keep 
drip from en- 
ng. 
port-hole, 


4. 

1, Shipbuild.: 
An embrasure 
‘na ship's side. 

“Scattering 


ectric, c Carrying by elec- 


ch. xviii. 

2. Steam: (Por? (5), s., IT. 2}. 

Port-hole closer: A shutter to close a sub- 
marine port. 

port-hook, s. 

Naut.: One of the hooks in the side of a 
red, 2g which the hinges of a port-lid are 


port-lanyard, port-rope, s. 
Naut,: The lanyard or rope employed to 
draw up a port-lid (q.v.). 


LOI, bd} ; PHUt, jOW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 


t 


port—portative 


port-lid, s. 
Naut.: A shutter for closin: rt-h 
stormy weather, Ley Safe: 


port-lifter, s. 
Naut. ; A contrivance for 
ing the heavy ports of ships, 


port-pendant, s. 


raising or lower- 


Naut. ; A tackle to trice the lid of a lower- 


deck port, 


port-riggloe, s. 
Naut. : A piece of wood nailed over a port 
to carry off the water. 


port-rope, s. [Port-Lanyarp.] 
port-sail, s. 


Naut.: A waste sail extended between the 
ballast-port and ballast-lighter, 


* port-sale,s. A public sale or auction 

of goods to the highest idder, 

“So when they had haled him to the shoro, they 
declared they were pyratas, and offered to make port- 
sale of the men and goods,"—Norih; Plutarch, p. 117. 

port-sash, s. 
Shipbuild.: A half-port fitted with sash, to 
light a cabin. 


port-sill, s. 

Shipbuild. > A short timber lining the port 
inaship. Known as upper, side, and lower 
port-sills. 

port-tackloe, s. 

Nawt.: The purchase for,hauling up the 
lower deck ports. 


port, s. &a. [Etym. doubtful.] 

A, As substantive: 

Naut.: The left side of a vessel to a person 
standing-on deck and facing towards the bows. 
It was formerly called larboard, the name 
being changed because of possible accidents 
owing to the similarity of the words larboard 
and starboard. 

B, As adj.: Towards the port; on the port 
or left side. 

“There is a whale on our port beam.”—Daily Tele- 

graph, Dee. 16, 1885. 

port-side, s. (Port, A.J 


port (1), vt (Fr. porter, from Lat. porto 
= ome [Port (2), s.] 
*1. To carry, to convey, to transport. 
pu ace a ported Hos boat into other shires, 
2. To earry in a military fashion ; to carry, 
as a rifle, in a slanting direction upwards to- 
wards the left, and across the body in front : 


as, To port arms, 


port (2), vt. & i. [Port, x. & a.) 
A. Trans. : To turnor put, as a helm, to the 
port or left of a ship. 


“She could in no wise port her helm.”—Hackluyt : 
Voyages, i. 448. 


B. Intrans.: To turn or put the helm to the 
port or left. 


port-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. portable; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being portable; capa- 
bility of being carried; fitness for carriage ; 
portableness. 


port-a-ble, a. (Lat. portabilis, from porto = 
to carry; Fr. portable; Ital. portabile.} 

1. Capable of being carried in the hand or 
about the person ; easily carried or conveyed 
from place to place; not too bulky or heavy 
for carriage. 


“ There are portable boats, and made of leather.”—~ 
Brome: Vulgar Errours, bk. iL, ch. tl 


*2. Capable of being borne or endured ; 
endurable, sufferable, bearable, 


“ How light and portable my pains seem now.” 
- © biakeen + Lear, il, 6, 


*3, Capable of, or fit for, carrying or trans- 
porting. 
“The Thames or any other portable river."—J. 
Taylor: Penniless Pilgrimage. 
portable-railway, s. 
Civil Eng.: A railway so constructed as to 
be taken apart for transportation and relaid. 


port’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. portable ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being portable ; porta- 
bility. 

* port’-age (age as 1g) (1), s. [Por (5), 8.] 
An Cee &@ passage, a port-hole. 


ay - of the head.” 
Let it pry through the pesos i. “ee 8 Fy 
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port’-age (age as 1g) (2), s. [Fr., fromporter 
= to carry.) 


1. The act of carrying or transporting; 
porterage, 


“For the rest of our route long portages would 
frequently occur.”—Field, April 4, 1888, x! 


* 2, The cost or price of carriage. 
* 3. Capacity for carriage ; tonnage, burden, 


“Of whatsoeuer portage, bulk, quantitie, or qualitie 
they may be.”"—Hackluyt; Voorn i, a7 4 


4. A break in a line of water-communi- 
cation, over which goods, boatis, &e., liave to 
be carried, as from one lake to another, or 
along the banks of rivers, &c., to avoid water- 
falls, rapids, dc. : 

“Th ” 

i Dae i prerelease obs 
port’-age (age as if) (3), s. [Porr (1), 5.) 

1, A sailor's wages when in port. 

2. The amount of a sailor's wages for a 
voyage. 

*port’-age (age as 1%), vt. & 4. (Port- 
AGE (1), s.] 
A. Trans. : To carry, to transport. 


“The boats are not bein rtaged, but only the 
stores."—Pall Mall Gazette, te 27, 1884. 


B. Intrans. : To carry goods, boats, &c., at 
portages. 


“The bodily training obtained ty rowing, tracking, 
and portaging.”—Standard, Nov. 18, 1885. 


gue, * por-té-gie, * por-ti- 
gue, s. ([(Port.] A Portuguese gold coin, 
re estimated at £3 10s. or £4 10s. ster- 
ng. 
en thous Portege eet cer Bate 
portal, * port-all, x. & a. [0. Fr. portal, 
from Low Lat. portale=a porch, a vestibule, 
from yore =a gate; Fr. portail; Sp. & Port. 
portal.) 
A, As substantive: 
I. Ord. Lang. : A door, # gate, an entrance, 
espec. one of an imposing appearance. 


“They [the enn erected a wooden theatre near 
one of the grand portals.”"—Hustace : Italy, vol i., ch. ii. 


IL. Architecture: 

1. The lesser gate, when there are two of 
different dimensions at the entrance to a build- 
ing. 

*2. A little square corner of a room separ- 
ated from the rest by a wainseot, and forming 
a short passage into a room. 

8. An arch over a door or gateway; the 
framework of a gate. 

4, The entrance fagade of a building, 

B. As adjective : 

Anat.: Pertaining to or connected with the 
vena porte. 


portal-circulation, s. 

Anat. d& Physiol. ; A subordinate circulation 
of blood from the stomach and intestines 
through the liver. 

portal-vein, s. 

Anat. : A vein about three inches long, ecom- 
mencing at the junction of the splenic and 
superior mesenteric veins and passing upwards 
a little to the right to reach the transverse 
fissure of the liver. (Quain.) [PoRTaAL-crRcu- 
LATION. ] 


* por-tal, s. 
por-ta-mén’-t6, s. [Ital.] 

Music: The carrying of the sound from one 
note to another, as with the voice or a bowed 
instrument. 

* port’-ange, * port-aunce, s. [I'r. port 
ance, from porter = to earry.) Air, demeanour, 
bearing, port, deportment. 


“ The apprehension of his present. portienea” 
Be Shakesp.: Coriotanus, il, 8 


port’-ant, a. [F'r., pr. par. of porter= to carry.) 
Her. : The same as Porrare (q.V.) 


* port’-ass, s. [PoRTESSE.] 


port’-ate, a. [Lat. portatus, pa. par. of ports 
= to carry.] 
Her. : Applied to a cross placed bend-wise 
in an escutcheon, that is, lying as if carried 
on a person’s shoulder. 


* port’-a-tive, * port-a-tife, a. [Fr. port- 
atif.) Portable. 


* As farforthe and also narowe as may be shewed in 
so small an instrumente portatife aboute.”"—Chaucer: 
Astrolabie, 


[PorressE.] 


go, ger; thim, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. . 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c = bel, del 
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portative-force, s. 
Magnetism: The weight which 4 magnet 
can support. 


portative-organ, s. 

Music : A little organ which could be carried 
about, as opposed to a positive organ which 
was fixed. 


por’-tax, s. (Gr. répraé (portax) =a calf.) 
Zool.: Nylgau (q.v.); a genus of Tragela- 
phine, with a single species. (Brooke.) 


‘ port-cluse, s. [PorTcuLLis.] 


port-ciil_lis, * port-col-ise, * port-cul- 
lise, s. [O. Fr. porte coletce, later porte cou- 
lisse, from porte=a gate (Lat. porta), and a 
Low Lat. * colati- 
cius = flowing, glid- 
ing, from colatus, 
pa. par. of colo = to 
flow, to strain.] 

1. Fort. : A strong 
defensive frame- 
work of timber, 
hung in grooves 
within the chief 
gateway of a for- 
tress, or a castle, 


, PORTCULLIS. 
or an edifice of (Gateway under Bloody Tower, 


safety: it resem- 
bled the harrow, 
put was placed vertically, having a row of 
iron spikes at the bottom, and was let down 
to stop the passage in case of assault. There 
were frequently two or more portcullises in 
the same gateway. 

“ Close your portcullis, charge your basilisks.” 

Marlowe: Jew of Malta, iii. 5. 
2. Her. : The same as LATTICE (q.V.). 


portcullis-money, s. A name given to 
money coined in the end of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth for the use of the Hast India Com- 
pany in their trading in the East. It was so 
called from the portecullis crowned borne on 
the reverse, the queen’s effigy being on the 
obverse. The portcullis crown, or piece of 
eight testers, was equal to a Spanish dollar or 
piece of eight, or 4s. 6d. English. 


Tower of London.) 


port-ciil’-lised, a [Eng. portcullis; -ed.] 
Armed or furnished with a portcullis ; shut up 
as with a portcullis ; barred. 
“ Within my mouth you have engoal’d my tongue, 
Doubly portcullis'd with my teeth and lips.” 
Shakesp, : Richard II., i. 3. 
Porte, s. [Fr., from Lat. porta = a gate.) 
The Ottoman court; the government of the 
Turkish Empire. 


“The Porte now pintaly, givealit to be understood 
that it cannot tolerate the present state of things much 
longer.”—Duily Telegraph, Dec. 12, 1885. 


{| The official title of the chief office of the 
government of the Ottoman Empire is Babi 
Ali=the High Gate, from the gate (bab) of 
the palace, where justice was administered, 
This was perverted into French Sublime Porte. 


porte-, pref. [Fr., from porter = to carry.] A 
prefix used to denote that the article to which 
it is attached is portable. It is frequently 
employed in compound words relating to sur- 
gery, as porte-aiguille, porte-caustique, porte- 
sonde, &c., the meanings of which are obvious. 


porte-crayon, s. 
porte-feuille, s. A portfolio (q.v.). 


porte-monnaie, s. A small leather 
pocket-book for holding money, &c. 


[PortT-cRAYON.] 


* porte-col-ise, s. 


*port-éd, a. [Eng. port (5), s.; -ed.] Having 
gates ; provided or furnished with gates. 
“The Englishmen had their parte onely barred and 
ported.” —Grafton ; Henry V. (an. 7). 
por-ténd,, v.t. & i. [Lat. portendo = to fore- 
tell, from por-(= 0. Lat. port-) = towards, 
and tendo = to stretch forth.]} 
A. Transitive : 
* 1. To stretch forth ; to extend. 


“Doom'd to feel 
The great Idomeneus’ portended steel.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad v. 58, 


“| The meaning here may be threatened. 
2. To foreshow or foretoken ominously ; to 
indicate by previous signs ; to forebode. 
“Many signs portended a dark ” 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng. ch xi PRA, MomAS, O27, 
B. Intrans. : To foreshow or forebode future 
events. 


[PorTCULLIS.] 


portax—portio 


* por-tén-sion, s. [Portenp.] The act of 
portending, foreboding, or foretokening. 
“The red comets do carry the porcer sires oe Mars.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, ch. xiv. 
por’-tént, s. [Fr. portente, from Lat. porten- 
tum, neut. sing. of portentus, pa. par. of por- 
tendo = to portend (q.v.) ; Ital. & Sp. portento.] 
That which portends, forebudes, or foretokens ; 
an omen, especially of ill; a sign, or prodigy, 
indicating the approach of evil or calamity. 
“ What portents, from what distant region, rise?” 
Cowper : On the Ice Islands. 
* por-tén’-tive, a. [Eng. portent ; -ive.] Por- 
tending, foretokening, portentous, ominous. 
“ Comets all wink’d at this, nor could Uh spy 
One blazing star but my portentive eye. 
Brome: To his Mistress. 
por-tén’-totis, a. [0. F. portentewx, from 
Lat. portentosus, from portentum = a portent 
(q.v.); Ital. & Sp. portentoso.] 
1. Of the nature of a portent or omen ; fore- 
tokening, foreboding, ominous. 


“I believe they are portentous things.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, i. 3. 


2. Prodigious, monstrous, wonderful, super- 


natural. 


“The portentous ability, which may justify these 
bold undertakers.”"—Burke : On the French Revolution. 


por-tén’-totis-ly, adv. [Eng. portentous ; -ly.] 
In a portentous manner; ominously, pro- 
digiously, wonderfully. 
port-ér (1), * port-our, s. [Fr. porter, 
from porter = to carry; Sp. portador; Ital. 
portatore.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. A carrier; one who carries burdens, 
parcels, luggage, &c. for hire. 
2. A dark-coloured malt liquor, so called 
from having been originally the favourite 
drink of London porters. [BEER.] 


“The devils drinking porter on the altar.”—Wal- 
pole: Anecdotes of Puinting, vol. iv., ch. iv. 


* 3, A lever. 

II. Technically : 

1. Forging: 

(1) A long bar of iron attached in continua- 
tion of the axis of a heavy forging, whereby 
it is guided beneath the hammer or into the 
furnace, being suspended by chains from a 
crane above. <A cross lever fixed to the porter 
is the means of rotating the forging beneath 
the hammer. 

(2) A smaller bar from whose end an article 
is forged, as a knife-blade, for instance. 

2. Law: An officer who carries a white or 
silver rod before the justice in eyre. 

3. Weaving: A weaver’s term in Scotland 
for twenty splits in plain work. 

porter-house, s. A house at which 
porter, ale, &c., are retailed; also a chop house. 

4 Porter-house steak: A beefsteak cut between 
the sirloin and the tenderloin, said to have been 
first introduced in a noted New York porter- 
house. 

port’-ér (2), s. [Fr. portier, from Lat. portar- 
ius, from porta = a gate.) 

1, One who has charge of a gate, door, or 
other entrance ; a gatekeeper, a doorkeeper. 

“To this the porter openyth.”"— Wycliffe : Jon x. 

2. One who waits at a door to receive 
messages 3 a Waiter in a hall. 


port’-ér-age (age as i) (1), s 
porter (1); -age.] 
1, The act of carrying ; portage. 
* 2. The business of a porter or carrier. 


[Eng. 


3. The money charged or paid for the, 


carriage of goods by a porter. 


*port’-ér-age (age as {&) (2), s. (Eng. 
porter (2); -age.) Thé business of a porter or 
doorkeeper. 


* port’—ér-€ss, s. [Porrress.] 


* port’-ér-ly, a. [Eng. porter (1); -ly.] Like 
a porter; coarse, vulgar, low: as, porterly 
language, 


*port’-ésse, * port-as, * port-ass, *port- 
asse, *port-es, *port-ess, *port-—oose, 
* poortos, * porthos, s. [A corrupt. of 
O. Fr. porte-hors, from porter = to carry, and 
hors = abroad, from Lat. foris = out of doors, 
abroad. The Fr. is thus a translation of Lat. 
portiforium, from porto = to carry, and foris, 
So called from its being portable.] A breviary. 
(Chaucer : C. T., 13,061.) 


port’-fire, s. (Eng. port (2); s., and fire.) 

Ordn.: A paper case filled with composi- 
tion. Formerly used for firing guns, mortars, 
&e., instead of the “friction tubes” since 
employed for the purpose. There are two 
kinds, “common” and “slow.” The former is 
about sixteen inches long, and contains a com- 
position of saltpetre, sulphur, and powder. It 
burns at the rate of one inch in a minute. 
“Slow” portfire is merely paper impregnated 
with saltpetre, also sixteen inches long, and 
burns for two or three hours. 


port-fo'-li-o, s. [Eng. port (2), and folio; cf. 
Fr. portefeuille = (1) portfolio, (2) the office ot 
a minister of state, from porter = to carry, 
and fewille (Lat. foliwm) = a leaf.] [Fouto.] 
1, Lit.: A portable case for holding loose 
drawings, prints, papers, &c. 
“The servant, in his vexation, dashed his portfolio 
ou the ground.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 
2. Fig. : The office and duties of a minister 
of state ; the appointment of a minister. 
“The President would then request the Premier to 
keep his portfolio.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 28, 1885. 
* port’-glave, * port'-glaive, s. [Fr. porter 
= to carry, and glaive = a sword.] A sword- 
bearer. [GLAIVE.] 


* port’-grave, * port’-greéve, s. [A.S. port 
= a port, and ger¢fa = a reeve or sheriff.] A 
portreeve (q.v.). 

“The rulers of the sayd citezens [were] named port- 
grevis."—Fabyan: Chronycle, vol. ii. (Prol.) 
por-thé’-si-a, s. [Gr. répOnocs (porthésis) = 
the sack of a town.] 
Entom.: A genus of Liparide (q.v.). Por- 
thesia aurifiua, the Gold-tail, and P. chrysor- 
rhea, the Brown-tail, are British. 


porth’-meis, s. 
a ferryman.] 
Ichthy.: A genus erected for the reception 
of fishes, since discovered to be the young of 
Chorinemus. 


por’-ti-co, s. [Ital., from Lat. porticum, accus. 
of porticus = a porch (q.v.). ] 

Arch.: A covered walk, supported by 
columns, 
and usually 
vaulted; a 
pazza or 
arched 
walk; a 
porch be- 
fore the en- 
trance of a 
building 
fronted with 
columns, 
Porticoes 
are known 
as tetra- 
style, hexa- 
style, octo- 
style, or de- 
castyle, ac- 
cording as 
they have 
four, six, 
eight, or ten columns in front. <A prostyle 
portico is one projecting in front of the build- 
ing ; a portico in antis is one receding within 
the building. 

‘Tis folly all—let me no more be told 
Of Parian porticos, and roofs of gold.” 
Cowper: The Nativity. 
por’-ti-coed, a. [Eng. portico; -ed.] Having 
a portico or porticoes. 


[Gr. ropOxevs (porthmeus) = 


PORTICO. 
(The Mansion House.) 


por-ti-6re’, s. [Fr.] ‘A door-curtain. 

* por-ti-fo’-li_tim, * por-ty-fo-li-om, s. 
{Lat. portiforiwm.] A breviary, a portesse. 
(Bale: (nage, pt. i.) 

* por’-ti-gile, s. [PorTacuE.] 


* Por’-tin-gal, * Por-tin-gale, * Por. 
tin-gall, * Por’-tu-gal, s.&a. [A cor- 
rupt. of Portugal.) 

A. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Portugal ; a Portuguese. 

B. 4s adj.: Of or pertaining to Portugal 
Portuguese. 


por’-ti-6 (tas sh), s. [Lat.] 
* 1, Ord. Lang. : A part, a portion (q.v.). 
2, Anat.: A portion. Used spec. of the facial 
nerve, formerly called portio dwra (the hard 


portion), and the auditory nerve, termed porti 
mollis (the soft pociona : cu. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. #, c= 6; ey=4; qu= kw. 


portion, * por-ci-on, * r-ci-oun, 
* por-ti-oun, s. [Fr. ese from Lat. 
neeres aM of ate = * share, . 
3, 5 =a part, and partior = to 
distribute ; Sp. porcion ; Ital. poking 
1, A part or piece of hi para 
from wha while ‘ ee < “i 


une axeat Prfpniee or ents ao ato the 
; sture, an — 
Burnet : Theory of the | Barth. LoS eae 


2. A part of anything considered by itself, 
henge not actually separated from the main 
y. 


3. A part assigned ; a share; an allotment. 


“Why hast thou given me but one lot and one 
portion to inherit, Fo I ain a great “people?” 


Joshua xvil. 14. 

*4. Fate; final state. (Matt. xxiv. 51.) 

5. The part or share of an estate which 
descends or is given to the heir, and is distri- 
buted to him in the settlement of the estate. 


“Give me th 
epee @ portion of goods that falleth to me. 


6. A wife's fortune, a dowry. 


“In the primitive ages, women were married with. 
out portions from their relations.”—Potter : A ntig. 
Greece, bk. iv., ch. ii. é ie ee 


*7. Hence, property, estate in general. 


por’-tion, v.t. [Portioy, s.] 
1, To divide; to distribute in portions or 
shares ; to allot. 


“The victim portion’d and the let crown'd.” 
Pope: Homer ; issey XXiv. 424, 


2. To endow with a portion or fortune. 


“Him portion’d maids, apprentic'd orphans blest.” 
Pope: Moral Essays, iii. 267, 


por’-tion-ér, s. (Eng. portion; er.) 

*I. Ord. Lang. : One who portions, divides, 
or distributes. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Eecles.: A minister who, together with 
others, serves a benefice, and receives only a 
portion of the profits of the living. (Scotch.) 

2. Scots Law: 

(1) A proprietor of a small feu. [Fev, s.] 

(2) The snb-tenant of a feu; a sub-feuar. 

| Heirs portioners: 

Scots Law : Two or more females who succeed 
ey to heritable estate in default of heirs 
male. 


4 por’-tion-ist, s. (Eng. portion ; -ist.] 
1. The same as Portioner, IT. 1. 
2. The same as Postmaster, IT. 


“William Cole, soon after was made one of the por- 
i. commonly called postmasters, of Merton 
thene Oxon., 1. 


tionists, 
College.”— Wood » A 
por-tion-léss, a. ([Eng. portion; -lss.} 


Having no portion. 


port’-ite, s. [ater M. Porte of Tuscany; 
suff. -ite (Min.). 
Min. : A mineral occurring in radiated 


masses in the gabbro rosso of Tuscany. Crys- 
tallization orthorhombic. Hardness, 5; sp. 
gr. 2°4; lustre vitreous; colour, white. An 
analysis yielded Bechi ; silica, 58°12 ; alumina, 
27°50 ; magnesia, 4°87; lime, 1°76; sodu, 0°16; 
otash, 0°10 ; water, 7°92 = 100-43. Eliminat- 
ng the toxides, the formula will be, 
AlyO3,3Si09+2HO. 


Portland, s. [Eng. port, and land.} 
Geog. :_A peninsula in Dorsetshire. Usually 
ealled the Isle of Portland. 


Portiland-beds, s. pl. 

Geol. : Aseries of marine beds 180 feet thick, 
of Upper Oolitic age, found chiefly in Portland 
Pps but also in Oxfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, and Yorkshire. They constitute the 
foundation on which the hwater lime- 
stone of the Lower Purbeck reposes. Ether- 
idge divides them into fourteen distinct, well- 
defined beds; the first nine constitute the 
Portland stone (q.v.), the remaining five the 
Portland sand or Marly series. The Portland 
stone is again sub-divided into the Building 
beds, viz., the first two, and the Flinty beds 
the third to the ninth. About fifty species of 
Mollusea oceur, some of them great ammon- 
ites. Of reptiles are, Steneosaurus, Goni- 
opholis, and Cetiosaurus. 


Portland-cement, s. 

Chem. : A cement having the colour of Port- 
land stone. It is prepared by strongly heating 
a mixture of the argillaceous mud of the 
Thames and chalk, and afterwards grinding it 
to a fine powder. 


portion—portsoken 


Portland-moth, », 


Entom.: A British night-moth, Agrotis 
precox. 


* Portland-oolite, s. 


Geol. : The Upper Oolite, spec. the Portland 
stone (q.v.). 


Portland-powder, s. 

Pharm. : A powder com 
of Aristolochia rotunda aw 
equal proportions, 


Portland riband-wave, s. 


Entom. ; A British geometer moth, Acidalia 
legeneraria, 


Portland-sago, s. 

Comm.: A wpa derived from the macer- 
ated corms of Arwm maculatum, gathered in 
Portland and sent to London for sale. 


Portiland-screw, s. 


Palcont. : A local name for the internal cast 
of Cerithiwm portlandicum, 


Portland-stone, Portland free- 
stone, s. 

Comm., &e.: A freestone quarried in the Isle 
of Portland, hardening by exposure to the air, 
and much used for building purposes in Lon- 
don. It was largely employed in the erection 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Somerset House, &c, 


Portland-vase, s. A cinerary um or 
vase, found in the tomb of the Emperor Alex- 
ander Severus, and long in possession of the 
Barberini family. In 1779 it was purchased by 
Sir W. Hamilton, and afterwards came into 
the possession of the Duchess of Portland. In 
1810 the Duke of Portland, its owner, and one 
of the trustees of the British Museum, allowed 
it to be placed there for exhibition. Im 1845 
it was maliciously broken to pieces; it has 
since been repaired, but is not now shown to 
the public. It is ten inches high and six in 
diameter at the broadest part, of transparent 
dark-blue glass coated with opaque white 
glass, cut in cameo on each side into groups 
of figures. in relief, representing the marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis. 


port-lan’-di-a, s. (Named after the Duchess 
of Portland, a patroness of botany.] 

Bot.: A genus of Hedyotide (q.v.), with 
elliptical leaves, triangular stipules, and 
large, showy white or red flowers. Portlan- 
dia grandiflora is common in greenhouses. 
Portlandia hexandra furnishes a bark; used 
like cinchona in French Guiana, 


port’-last, s. [Porroise.} 


port’li-néss, s. [Eng. portly; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being portly; 
dignity of mien or appearance. 
“ Such pride is praise, such portziness is honour.” 
Spenser : Sonnet 5 


2. A comparatively excessive stoutness of 
body ; corpulence, 


port-ly, * porte-ly, a. (Eng. port (2), 8. ; -ly.] 
*1. Dignified, stately, or grand in mien, de- 
meanour, or appearance. 


“Lo! where she comes along with portly face.” 
Spenser: Epithalamion, 148, 


*2, Inflated, swelling. 


“ Argosies with portly sail.” 
is Shakesp.. Merchant of Ventce, 1. 1. 


3. Somewhat large and corpulent of body ; 


sed of the roots 
Gentiana lutea in 


ut. 
Fae ene tite Cite uate of food?” 
Longfellow: Walter von der Vogelweid, 
port-mAn’-teau (eau as 6), s. [Fr. porte- 
manteau, from porter = to carry, and manteau 
=a cloak.] A trunk or case, usually of 
leather, for carrying wearing one &e., on 
journeys ; a leather case attached to a saddle 
behind the rider, 
port-min’-tle, * port-man’-tick, * port- 
man’-tu-a, s. [See def.] Corrupt. of port- 
mantean (a.¥.). Now only in vulgar use, 
(North : Plutarch, p. 806.) 


*por-toir, s. [0. Fr., from porter = to bear, to 
carry.) One who or that which bears or carries ; 
one who or that which bears or produces, 

“Branches ~Lich were portoirs and bear grapes the 
year before.”—Aolland. 

port’-dise, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Naut.: The gunwale of a ship. 
{ (1) A-portoise : Resting on, or lowered to, 
the gunwale ; as, To lower the yards a-portoise, 
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(2) To ride a-portoise: 

Naut.: To have the lower yards and top- 
masts struck or lowered down, when at 
anchor, in a gale of wind, 


por’-tor, s. [After Porto-Venere, where found.) 


Petrol. ; A black marble, veined with yellow 
dolomite, 


* port-os, s. (Porresse.] 


* port’-pane, s. [Fr. porter (Lat. porto) = te 
carry, and pain (Lat. panis) = bread.) A 
cloth for carrying bread, so as not to touch it 
with the hands, 


portrait, * pour-traict, * pour-trait, 
8, [O. Fr. powrtraict =a portrait, from pour- 
traict, pourtrait, pa. par. of powrtraire = to 
portray (q.v.); Fr. portrait.) 

1. That which is portrayed; a likeness or 
representation of a person, and especially of 
the face of a person, drawn from Tite with a 
pencil, crayon, or burin, or taken by photo- 

vaphy. A portrait, bust, or statue in sculp- 

ure is one representing the actual features or 
person of an individual, as distinguished 
from an ideal bust or statue. 


*The portrait claims from imitative art 
semblance close iu each minuter part.” 
Mason; Fresnoy; Art of Painting, 


2. A vivid picture, description, or repre- 
sentation in words. 


portrait-painter, s. An artist whose 
occupation or profession is portrait painting, 


portrait - painting, s. The art of 
painting portraits. 


* por’-trait, * pour-traict, * pour- 
treict, v.t. [Porrrait, s.] To portray, to 
picture, to draw. 


“T labour to pourtraict in Arthure ... the im: 
ot a brave knight.”"—Spenser: F.Q. (Lett. Dedties Pics 


* por-trait-ist, s. [Eng. portrait; -ist.] A 
portrait-painter. 
“Another very pleasing sample of ‘H. B.’ as @ 
portraitist.”"—Daily Telegraph, April 5, 1882. 
por-trait-ure, * por-trat-ure, * por- 
tret-ure, * pour-traict-ure, s. (Fr. 
portraiture, from O. Fr. pourtraire = to por: 
tray (q.v.). ] 
1. A portrait ; a likeness or painted resem 
blance ; likenesses collectively. 
“The counterfait portrature of a man.”"—Udal, 
Luke xvi. 


2. The art of painting portraits. 


“ Portraiture is the one thing necessary to a painter 
in this country."—Walpoe: Anecdotes of Painting, 
vol. iv., ch. iil. 


3. The art or act of portraying or vividly 
describing in words, 


* por-trait-ure, v.t. [PorTRAITURE,s.] To 
portray, to depict. 


por-tray’, * pour-trai-en, * pour-tray, 

* pur-trey, * por-ture, * pur-ture, v.t 
[O. Fr. portraire, pourtraire (Fr. portraire), 
from Low Lat. protraho = to paint, to depict; 
Lat. pro= forward, and traho=to draw, te 
drag.) 

1. To paint or draw the likeness of; te 
depict in a portrait. 

“ Behold iny picture here well portrayed for the 

nones,”"—Picture of a Lover (Vucertaine Author), 
2. To adorn with pictures. 
“ Rigid spears, and:helmets thronged, and shields 


Various, with boastful ment portray'd.” 
be Milton: P. L., vi & 


8. To picture or describe in words, 


por-tray-al, s. (Eng. portray; -al.] The 
act of portraying ; description, delineation. 


por-tray-ér, * por-trei-our, s. (Eng 
portray; -er.) One who portrays; one who 
paints or describes vividly. 
* trek karver of images.” 
No portreiour ne er ORES ee 
*port’-reéve, *port-revo, s. [Porr 
GRAVE.] The chief magistrate of a town or 
port ; a portgrave. 
“The Port-reeve of Evil in Somersetshire was 
usually chosca to continue in his office for one year,” 


Nelson: Lex Maneriorum, p. 135, 
port-réss, * por’-tér-éss, s. (Eng. porter 
(2); -ess.] A female porter or doorkeeper. 


ot ther he came, the portress show'd.* 
ga Scott : Lord of the Isles, v, @ 


* port’-réve, s. [PorTREEVE.] 
* port-sok’-en, a. (Eng. port =a port, and 


eee ener eee 
OU, bd}; PHAt, J6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = & 


-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; 


-tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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soke =a privilege.] Having the circuit or liber- 
ties of the gate: that is, being within the 
city gates in point of privileges, though with- 
out it in point of fact. A ward in London is 
80 called. 


por-tu-gl’-16, a. [Etym., doubtful ; ef. Ital. 
Portogulla = Portuguese.] (See compound.) 


portugallo-oil, s. 
Chem. : The essential oil of orange-peel. 


Por-tu-guése’, a. &s. (Port. Portuguezo; Sp. 
Portugues; Fr. Portogais ; Ital. Portoghese.] 
A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to Portugal or 
its inhabitants. 
B. As subst. : 
Portugal; the 
Portuguese. 


S inssids cua Raion Portugal-lau- 
rel, s. 
Bot, : Prunus lusitanica. 


Portuguese man-of-war, s. 
BALIA.} 


por-tu-lic’-a, s. (Lat. = purslane.) 

Bot.: Purslane; the typical genus of the 
Portulacacee (q.v.). Low, succulent herbs, 
with flat or cylindrical leaves, and yellow, 
purplish, or rose-coloured ephemeral flowers. 
Known species between thirty and forty; 
most of them from the warmer parts of 
America. Portulaca oleracea is the Common 
Purslane. It is a low, succulent annual, 
often eaten by the Hindoos asa potherb. P. 
quadrifida, also Indian, is eaten and consi- 
dered cooling by the natives. The fresh 
leaves of both species are used as an external 
application in erysipelas, &c., and an infusion 
of them as a diuretic. 


A native or inhabitant of 
language spoken by the 


[Pry- 


por-tu-la-ca’-¢é-2, por-tu-la/-cé-2, 
s. pl. (Lat. portulac(a); fem. pl. adj. suff. 
acer, -e@e.) 

Bot. : Purslanes ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Silenales. Succulent herbs 
or shrubs, generally with alternate, entire 
leaves ; axillary or terminal flowers, which 
expand only in bright sunshine, Sepals two; 
petals five, distinct, or joined into a tube; 
stamens, varying in number; carpels three or 
more; ovary and capsule one-celled, the 
latter dehiscing transversely, or by valves. 
(Lindley.) Known genera fifteen, species 125. 
(Sir Joseph Hooker.) Found in both hemi- 
spheres. 


 vor-tu’—-ni-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. portun(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff..-id@.] 

Zool. : Paddling-crabs ; a family of Brachy- 
urous Crustaceans closely akin to Canceride. 
The carapace is a little elevated ; the orbits 
are directed upwards and forwards, the or- 
bitary angle having partially in it the basal 
joint of the external antenne; the internal 
antenne are bent obliquely outwards. They 
inhabit the ocean, often at some distance from 
land. British genera, Carcinus, Portumnus, 
Portunus, and Polybius, 


por-tu-ni-teg, s. (Mod. Lat. portwn(us) ; 
suff -ites.]; 
Paleont.: A genus of Crustaceans, from the 
Lower Eocene, akin to Portunns. 


por-ti'-niis, s. [A Roman god.] 

1. Zool. : Swimming-crab; the typical genus 
of Portunide (q.v.). Eight species are British : 
Portunus puber, P. corrugatus, P. arcuatus, P. 
depurator, P. marmorus, P. holsatus, P. lon- 
gipes, and P. pusillus. 


2. Palceont.: Two species from the Crag. 


* por’-ture (1), s. [Porrrair.] A portrait, an 
effigy. 
“The porture of a man in brass or stone.”—Udal : 
Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 99. 


* port’-ure (2), s. [Porr (2), s.]  Demeanour, 
mien, carriage. : 


por’-wig-le (le as el),s. [Etym. doubtful. 
The first element prob. = pole, as in tadpole; 
the second = -wig, as in earwig; cf. polliwig.] 
A young frog ; a tadpole. 
“That which th ients called gyri », 
wigte or tadpole.”—-Growhe? Yulge Br, ble it oh oa, 
* por’-¥, a. (Eng: por(e), s. ; -y.] Full of pores ; 
porous. (Dryden: Virgil; Georgic iv. 36.) 
*pods,a. [See def.] A slang abbreviation of 
positive (q.v.) (Addison: Drummer, iii.) 


portugallo—position 


po-sa’-da,s. [Sp.] An inn. 
pd-gau’-né (au as 6w),s. [Ger. =a trom- 
bone]. 

Music. : A reed-stop on the organ, of 1a rich 
and powerful tone. Its pipes are of a very 
large scale. It is of eight feet on the manuals, 
and of sixteen feet or thirty-two feet (contra- 
posaune) on the pedals. The tubes of the 
manual stop are generally of metal, some- 
times of tin ; those of the pedal stop, some- 
times of metal, often of zine or wood. 


* pose (1), * poose, s. [A.S. gepose.] A cold 
in the head ; catarrh. 
“ Al the wook ther-after had such a pose.” 
Tale of Beryn, 578. 
pose (2), s._ [Fr., from poser = to place, to set, 
to put.] [Pausz.] 

1, Anattitude or position, assumed naturally 
or for the purpose of producing an effect ; 
espec. applied to the attitude or position in 
which a person is represented artistically ; 
the position of the whole of the body, or any 
part of it. 

2. A deposit; a hoard of money. (Scotch.) 


“This grand pose o’ silver and 
treasure.”—Scott: Antiqguary, ch. 
xxiv. 


po'-sé, a. [Fr. posé, pa. par. 
of poser = to place, to set.] 
Her.: A term applied toa 
lion, horse, &c., represented 
standing still, with all his 
feet on the ground; statant. 


pose (1), v.t. & % [A con- 
tract. of apose or appose, 
which is itself a corruption of oppose (q.v.).] 
A. Transitive : 
*1, To question closely; to examine by 
questions. 


“She... pretended at the first to pose him and sift 
him.”—Bacon: Henry VII., p. 119. 


2. To puzzle or embarrass by a difficult or 
awkward question; to cause to be at a loss. 


“Then by what name th’ unwelcome guest to call 
Was long a question, and it posed them all.” 
Crabbe; Parish Register. 


*B. Intrans.: To assume for the sake of 
argument ; to suppose. 
“T pose a woman graunt me 
Her love.” Chaucer : Troilus & Cressida, iii. 
pose (2), v.t. &%. [Fr. poser.] [Pos (2), s.] 
A. Intrans.: Toattitudinize; to assume an 
attitude or character. (Lit. ¢ fig.) 


“‘He posed before her'as a hero of the most sublime 
kind.”—Thackeruy: Shabby Genteel Story, ch. vi. 


B. Trans.: To put or represent in a par- 
ticular posture or position. 
“Three country girls trudging along a field path and 
posed like rustic Graces."—Atheneum, April 1, 1882. 


*posed, a. [Posx (2), v.] Firm, determined, 
fixed. 


POSH. 


“A most posed, staid, and grave behaviour.”— 
Urquhart: Rabelais, bk. iii., ch. xix. 


po-sép’-nyte, s. 
suff. -ite. (Min.).] 
Min. : A substance occurring in plates and 
nodules. Colour, somewhat dirty green ; sp. 
gr. 0°85 to 0°95. The part dissolved by ether 
yielded: carbon, 71°84; hydrogen, 9°95; oxy- 
gen, 18°21 = 100, the calculated formula being, 
Co9H3g04. The insoluble portion was ozocerite 
(q.v.). Found in Lake County, in the state 
of California. 


[After Franz Posepny ; 


pog’-€r, s. [Eng. pose (1), v. ; -er.] 

1, One who examines by questions; an 
examiner, (Still in use at Eton and Win- 
chester.) 

“Let his questions, not be troublesome, for that is 

fit for a poser.”"—Bacon: Essays ; Of Discourse. 

2. One who poses or puzzles another. 

3. Anything which poses or puzzles; a 
puzzling question. 


po-si-don-d-my-a, s. [Gr. Tooedav (Posei- 
don), genit. Tocedmvos (Poseiddnos) = the 
Greek god of the sea (in many respects corre- 
sponding to the Latin Neptune), and uda (mwa) 
= a kind of mussel.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Aviculide. Shell 
thin; equivalve compressed, without ears, 
concentrically furrowed, hinge-line short and 
straight, edentulous. Known species fifty, 
from the Lower Silurian to the Trias, They 
give their name to certain. beds in the French 
Upper Lias. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mute, cilb, ciire, unite, cur, rale, fill: try, Sy: 


*po'-sied, a. (Eng. posy + -ed.}) Inscribed 
with a posy or motto. 
“ i ibe the fair.” 
Re banter 1 Pts Toa Pound Lady. 
Po-si-lip’-po, s. [See def] 
Geog. : A hill immediately adjoining Naples. 


Posiiippo-tuff, s. 

Petrol. : A variety of pumiceous tuff some- 
times containing carbonized trunks and 
branches of trees; the deposit of voleanic mud- 
streams. Very friable. Found associated with 
the ancient craters of the Phlegrean Fields. 


posing, pr. par. ora. [Poss (1), v.] 


pos'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. posing; -ly.] Ina 
posing manner; so as to pose or puzzle. 


* pds'-it, vt. (Lat. positus, pa. par. of pono = 
to place, to set.] 
1. To place, to set; to range or dispose in 
relation to other objects. 


“That the principle that sets on work these organs 
is nothing else but the modification of matter, or the 
natural motion thereof thus or thus posited or dis- 
posed, is most apparently false."—Aale: Orig, of 
Mankind, p, 49. 

2. To lay down as a position or principle ; 
to assume ; to take as real or conceded. 


po-si’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. positionem, 
accus. of positio =a putting, a placing, from 
positus [Postt]; Sp. posicion ; Ital. posizione. 
The Lat. pono is supposed to be for po-sino, 
from: pref. po-=against, aud sino=to let, to 
allow.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) The state of being placed, generally in 
relation to other objects; situation, station, 
place. 

“That our idea of place is nothing else but such a 
relative Done of any thing, as I have before 
mention'd, I think is plain.”—Locke: Hum. Underst., 
bk. ii., ch. xiii., § 10. 

(2) The manner of being piaced or set; 
attitude, disposition : as, an upright position, 
a slanting position. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) The state in which one is placed with 
regard to others or to some subject: as, He 
has placed himself in a false position. 

(2) Place, standing, or rank in society; 
social rank, ; 

“A class which filled the same position in India,”— 
Standard, Dec. 17, 1885. 

(3) A post, an office, a situation. 


“Only those who had sat as members... could 
form an idea of what that position implied.”—Standard, 
Dee. 17, 1885. 


(4) State, condition. 
“What, too, would be the position of France if she 
sa at war with China?”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 17, 

(5) State or condition of affairs. 

(6) That on which one takes his stand; a 
principle laid down; a proposition advanced 
or affirmed as a fixed principle, or as the 
ground of reasoning, or to be proved; a 
predication; a thesis. 

“Tt may seem 'an odd _ position that the poverty of 

the common people in France, Italy, and Spain is in 


some measure owing to the superior riches of the soil.” 
—Hume : Essays, ess. i., pt. ii. 


Il. Technically: 


1. Arith.: A rule for solving certain pro- 
blems, which would otherwise require the aid 
of algebra. It is sometimes called False 
Position or False Supposition, because in it 
untrue numbers are assumed, and by their 
means the true answer to a problem is de- 
termined. For a similar reason it is also 
sometimes called the rule of trial and error, 


, 2. Geom. : Position of a point or magnitude, 
in geometry, is its place-with respect to 
certain other objects, regarded as fixed. 

3.. Music: 


(1) A chord is said to be in its origina! 
position when the ground note is in the bass, 
in other positions when the relative arrange- 
ment of the component notes is changed. 
(2) The position of a chord is the same as the 
disposition of its parts. A close position is 
close harmony ; an open position open har- 
mony. (3) A position, on a violin or other 
string instrument, is to use the fingers other- 
wise than in their normal place, 


| (1) Angle of position : 
Astron. : The angle which any line, such as 


that joining two stars, makes with a circl 
declination or other fixed line. meee 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pst, 
rian. ®, e@=€; ey=a; qu = kw. 


(2) Centre of position : [CenrRE]. 

(8) Circles of position : 

Astron, : Six great circles ng through 
the intersections of the horizon and the meri- 
dian, and any fixed pois in the heavens, 
They cut the tor twelve parts, and 
are used for finding the place of any star. 

(A) Geometry of position : Analytical geometry. 
([Gromerry, { (1).] 

(5) Guns of position : 

Mil.: Heavy field-pieces which are not 
designed to execute quick movemeuts. 

(6) To be in a position to: To have the time, 
opportunity, or resources necessary for. 

ano Di Agra, a fl & Pst 
position-angle, s. [Position, J (1).] 
po-si-tion-al, a. [Eng. position ; -al.] Per- 
taining to or respecting position. 

- Ibi =a 

rig ing unto en Fc 2c “a gemma 
pds'-i-tive, *pos-i-tif,a. &s. (Fr. positif, from 
Lat. positivus = settled, from stag pa. par. 
of pono = to place, to set; Sp. & Ital. positivo.] 

A, As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Expressed, direct, licit ; openly and 
borer declared terpened ta implied s in- 

ferential). 


“ Positive words, that be would not bear arms 
against. Edward's son.”—Bacon > Henry VIL. 


2, Absolute, express ; admitting of no con- 
dition, choice, or alternative: as, His orders 
are positive. 


3. Absolute, real; existing in fact (op- 
posed to negative): as, a positive good. 

4, Absolutely or expressly defined 
posed to arbitrary or relative). (oP- 

5. Direet, express (opposed to circwmstan- 
tial): as, positive evidence. 

6. Fully assured ; confident: as, I am post- 
tive [ am right. 

7. Dogmatical ; over-confident in opinion or 
assertion. 

“Many of those three sorts are the pen@beaie 
‘blockheadls in the world."—Dryden: dineis. ic.) 


8. Downright. 


“R each other with positive aversion."— 
Rimes py Hist. Eng., ch. xxiih 


9, Settled by arbitrary appointment (op- 
posed to natural or inbred). 

“Tn laws, that which is natural bindeth universally ; 

that which is positive, not.s0."—Hooker » Eccles. Polity. 

10. Based on phenomena ; real, phenomenal, 
realizable, demonstrable ; distinctly ascer- 
tainable or ascertained (opposed to specula- 
tive). [PosITIvE-PHILOSOPHY.] 

“The poe Alliance of the Positive Sciences in 

Europe.”"— Westminster Review, Jan., 1533, p. 172. 

ll. Having power to act Birecsls 5 having 
direct power or influence Gp s 
“tive): as, a positive voice in Aaa 

*12. Certain, unquestionable. 

“TItisas positive as the earth is firm,"—Shakesp. : 

Merry Wives of Windsor, lil. 2, 

13. Determined, resolute. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Gram.: Applied fo shat iamene state 
of an maiccttee or adverb, which denotes 
simple or absolute quality, without compari- 
gon or relatien to increase or diminution. 

2. Photog.: Applied to a print in which the 
lights and shades have their natural relation. 

B. As substantive : 

*I, Ordinary Language: 

1. That which is capable of being affirmed ; 
reality. 

“But by ra vatives, and 


ting positives their 
other arts of reason, by which dissourbe bape the 
o we may collect the ex- 


tion. 


remainders of it now, and guess e 8! e880 
the building by the magnificence of its ruins."— 
South: Sermons, vol. 1., ser. 2 


2. That which settles by absolute appoint- 
ment. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Gram. : The positive degree. [A. II. 1.] 

2. Photography : 

(1) A picture in which the lights and shades 
are shown as in nature. 

(2) A collodion pieture, in which the lights 
are represented by the reduced silver forming 
the image, and the shadows by the dark back- 
ing upon which the whole is mounted. 


(8) A transparency. 
boil, béy ; pont, 


-aian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gsion=zhin. -cious, -tious, 


positional—posoqueria 


positive-crystal, s. 

Optics: A doubly - eatustte crystal, in 
which the index of refraction for the extra- 
ordinary ray is greater than that of the 
ordinary ray. 

positive-electricity, s. 

Elect, :; The name given to the kind of eleo- 
tricity excited on glass by rubbing it with silk. 


positive-evidence, s. 
Law : Proof of the very fact. 


positive eye-piecce, s. 

Optics: A combination of lenses at the eye 
end of a telescope or microscope, consisting 
of two plano-convex lenses in which the 
convex sides of the glasses face each other. 
Its principal use is in the micrometer, and it 
is often called the micrometer eye-piece, being 
used to measure a magnified image. 


positive-heliotropism, s. 

Bot. ; Heliotropism in which the side of the 
plant organ facing the source of light curves 
conecavely, (Thomé.) 


positive-law, s. 


Taw; A law prohibiting things not wrong 
in themselves. 


positive-motion, s. Motion derived 
from the prime mover Me Ce a connection 
of the intermediate mechanism, 


*positive-organ, s. An old name for 
the choir organ. Originally a positive organ 
was a fixed organ. 


Positive-philosophy, s. 

Hist. € Philos.: The system of philosophy 
outlined by Auguste Comte (1798-1857) in his 
Philosophie Positive, the sixth and last volume 
of which was published in 1842. It is the 
outcome of the Law of the Three Stages 
[ore and is based upon the Positive 
Sciences, taken in the following series: 
Mathematics (Number, Geometry, Mechanics), 
Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, aud 
Sociology. It relinquishes attempts to tran- 
scend the sphere of experience, and seeks to 
establish by observation and induction Laws 
or eonstant relations, and resigns itself to 
ignorance of the Agents. In the opinion of 
its founder it is capable of being developed 
into a religion [Positivism], and a polity, 

“No one before Comte had a glimpse of the Positive 

losophy.” —G. H, Lewes : Hist. Philos, (ed. 1880), ii. 697. 


positive-pole, s. [Anopr.] 


positive-process, s. 

Photog. : The process for producing posi- 
tives (q.v.). It is essentially the same as 
the. method of making collodion negatives, 
except that the exposure is much shorter, 
and certain modifications are introduced into 
the silver bath and developer, with a view to 
lightening the colour of the deposited silver. 
[CoLLopIoN-PROCESS,] 


positive-quantity, s. 

Alg.: A quantity affected with the sign +. 
The sense in which a positive quantity is to 
be taken is purely conventional. 


positive-radical, s. 

Chem.: A term which may be applied to 
any group of two or more atoms, which takes 
the place and performs the functions of a 
positive element in a chemical compound, 


positive-sign, s. 

Alg. : The sign + (read plus), which denotes 
that the quantity to which it is prefixed is a 
positive one. 

Positive Society, s. 

Hist.: A society founded in Paris in 1848, 
by Comte, in the hope that it might exert as 

owerful an influence over the revolution as 
he Jacobin Club had exerted in 1789. In 
this he was disappointed, but the disciples 
who gathered round him were the germ of the 
Positivist Church, 


positive-terms, s. pl. 
Logic: Terms which denote a certain view 
of an object, as being actually taken of it. 


pos'-i-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. positive ; -ly.] 
1. Ina positive manner; expressly, directly, 
explicitly. 
2. Peremptorily ; in a manner not admitting 
of choice or discretion. 


* Pray, brother, what unhap: 
Whom you pos®ively doom 
Tuke » Adventures of Five Hours, ¥. 


man is he 
death?” 
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8. Absolutely ; by itself; independent. of 
anything else ; not comparatively or relatively. 

4, Not negatively; in its own nature; 
really, inherently, 

5. With full confidence or assurance; con- 
fidently 1 as, I cannot speak positively as te 
the fact. 

6. Certainly, indubitably. 

“ai b 
Before I posisively speak inthis’ 
Shikesp, : Riohard IT]. iv. % 

7. Dogmatically ; with excess of confidence 
or assurance, 

8. Actually, really ; in reality, beyoné 
question, 

oH : 

on the day om witch he quitied bis hovel dee the 
camp.”—Macaulay : Hist. ne Che KVL 

9. With only positive electricity : : 
tively electrified, ba / ad 


* pds'-i-tive-néss, s. [Eng. positive; -ness.) 
1. Actualness; reality of existence; not 
mere negation. 
2. Full confidence or assurance. 


“A positiveness in relating matters of fact.”-. 
Government of the Tongue. 


Pds’-i-tiv-ism, s. [Fr. positivisme; positive 
(fem. of positif) = scientific.) 

Compar. Religions : The religion of Humanity, 
developed from the Positive Philosophy, and 
claiming to be a synthesis of all human con- 
ceptions of the external order of the universe. 
Its professed aim, both in public and private 
life, is to secure the victory of social feeling 
over self-love, of Altruism over Egoism, 
According to John Morley (Zncye. Brit. (ed. 
9th), vi. 237), it is really ‘utilitarianism, 
crowned by a fantastic decoration,” and the 
“worship and system of Catholicism are 
transferred to a system in which the con- 
ception of God is superseded by the abstract 
idea of Humanity, conceived as a kind of 
Personality.” 


“There is little in the conceptions of the most 
enlightemed Christian which is not identical witl: 
Positivism ; or, conversely, there is little in Poxifivisrr 
which Christians do not or cannot cordially aeeept iv 
all that relates to this life. The main distinction lie: 
in this, that Positivism leaves less imfluence to the 
avowedly.seltish motives,”"—G, H. Lewes. Hist. Philos. 
(ed. 1880), di, 739. 


Pos'-i-tiv-ist, s, & a, [Eng. positiv(e) ; -ist.| 
A, As subst. : A supporter,or adherent of 
Positivism (q.¥v.). 


That patronage emanates from complete Positiv 
ists."—&. Congreve: The Eight Circulars, p. 6. 


B. As adj.; Pertaining to, or supporting, 
Positivism, 

“The English translation of the Positivist cate 
chisu,"—&. Congreve: The Light Circulars, p, 56. 


pos-i-tiv-i-ty, s. [Eng. positin(é); ~ity.] 
*1. Peremptoriness, determination. 


rage and positivity are never more ne 
than on such an oecasion,”—Watts; On the Jf 
pt. i, ch. ix. 


+2. The state of being positive; reality. 
“Differing from Schopenhauer, he admits the post. 
tivity of pleasure.”"—Eucyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xviil..690. 
* pds'-i-tiv-ize, v.t. [Eng. positiv(e); ~ize.] 
To embody in positive institutions. 


‘The precepts of natural law may, or may not, be 
positivized.”— Mackenzie : Studies in Roman Law, p. SL 


* pds’-1- (Posture. ] 


pds'-nét, *pos-nett, *post-net, * pos- 
nytt, s. [Wel. posned=a round body, a 
porringer, from pos =a heap.) A little basin, 
a bowl, a skillet, a porringer. 


pd'-g0, s. [Sp. = dregs (%).] A kind of beer 
made of the fermented seeds of Zea Mays. 


6-80-15%-Ie, pO-sd-15g"-ic-al, a. [Eng 
een Pert 3 = Ah 705 .Of or pertaining to 
posology. 


po-s6l-d-£yY, s. [Gr. méaos (posos) = how 
much ; sul. -ology; Fr. posolagte.) 

Med. : The branch of medical science which 
determines the proportionate amount of the 
several medicines which should be adminis- 
tered, considering the age, sex, and constitu- 
tion of the patient. 


6-s0-quaér’-i-a (quas k), s. [From aymara- 
i tem the native name in French Guiana.) 
Bot. : A genus of Cinchonacee, family Gar- 
denidew. Posoqueria longifoiia has a flower a 
foot long, and an eatable yellow berry the size 
of a hen’s egg. 


ee 


jowl; chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
esate -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, Kc. = bel, deL 
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* pds—po-lite, s. [Pol. pospolite ruszenie =a 
general summons to march in arms against an 
enemy, an arriéreban, from pospolity = general, 
and ruszenie z a stirring, a commotion.) A 
kind of militia in Poland, which in time of 
invasion was called to arms for the defence of 
the country. 


* poss, * posse, v.t. [Fr. pousser = to push, 
to thrust.) To push, to dash. 
“And therein. . . thay possede hir up an downe.” 
—MS. Lincoln, A. I. 17, fo. 253. 


26s8'-86, s. (Lat. lit. = to be able.] 
1, The same as Posse CoMITATUS (q.V.). 


2. A crowd ; a number of people. 

“ Every individual member of the posse is known to 
every house at which the serenade is attempted.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Dec, 23, 1885. 

G In posse: Said of a thing which may pos- 

sibly be ; as opposed to in esse, said when a 
thing actually is. 


posse comitatus, s. 
of the county.) 

Law: A foree or body which the sheriff of 
@ county is empowered to raise in case of 
riot, invasion, possession kept on forcible 
eutry, rescue, or other attempt to oppose or 
obstruct the execution of justice. It consists 
of all knights and other men above the age of 
fifteen, able to travel within the county. 


*posse, v.t. [Poss.] 
* pos-sede, v.t. 


Ppos-séss’, * pos-sesse, vt. & i. [Lat. pos- 
sessus, pa. par. of possideo = to possess ; Fr. pos- 
séder ; Ital. possedere ; Sp. poseer ; Port. possuir.] 

A. Transitive: 
1. To occupy in person; to have or hold 
actually in person; to hold as occupant. 


“This king, that now the crown possess'd.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, v. 


2. To have as property; to own; to be 
owner of; to be master of. 


“Tam your's, and all that I possess.” 
hakesp.: Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


*3. To make one’s self possessor or master 

of; to seize, to gain, to win. 

“The English marched towards the river Eske, 
intending possess a hill called Under-Eske.”— 
Haywurd. 

4. To put in possession of anything; to make 

rat master, or owner ; to give possession 

. (Followed by of before the thing given.) 


“I will possess you of that ship and treasure.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iii. 1. 


q Now only used reflexively. 


“We possessed ourselves of the kingdom of Naples.” 
Addison. 


*5. To make acquainted; to inform, to 
tell. (Generally followed by of.) 


“The king is certainly possessed 
Of all our purposes.” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry IV., iv. 1. 


6. To acquire or have full power or mastery 
over, as an evil spirit, passion, or influence. 


“Tf Legion himself ssessed him.”—Shukesp. : 
Twelfth Night, iii. 4. ae 


7. To pervade ; to affect strongly ; to have 
&@ strong influence on or over; to overpower. 


“Weakness possesseth me.” 
Shakesp.: King John, v. 3. 


*8. To fill, to furnish. 

*9, To gain, to win, to accomplis 
eR UL Ws eer 

* B. Intrans.: To have the power or mas- 
tery ; to be master. (Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 5.) 

pos-séssed’, * pds sést', pa. par. & a. 

(Possgss. ] 

A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Held as by an owner ; owned. 

2. Holding as owner ; owning: as, He died 
possessed of great wealth. 

3. Informed, acquainted. 

4, Seized, held, or ruled by an evil spirit, 


passion, or influence; under the power of 
some evil influence; mad. 
“ He is, sure, possessed, madam.”—Shakesp. : Twelfth 
Nignt, iii. 4. 
> vy ~ 
pos-ses’-ser, s. [PossEssor.] 


pos-séss'-idn (ss as sh), * pos-ses-si-oun, 
* pos-ses-sy-on, s. [Fr. possession, from 
Lat. possessionem, accus. of possessio = a hold- 
ing, a possessing, from /ossessus, pa. par. of 
possideo = to possess (q.v.); Sp. posesion ; Ital. 
possessione. | 


(Lit. = the power 


[Lat. possideo.] To possess. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


pospolite—possibility 


I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The act or state of possessing or holding 
as owner or occupant; the state of owning or 
being master of anything ; the state of being 
seized of anything; occupancy; ownership, 
rightful or wrongful. [4] 

“In this case bare Pareetion had, by effluxion of 
time, matured into a right of property.”—Blackstone : 
Comment., bk. ii., ch. 10. 

2. That which is possessed ; property, land, 
estate, or goods owned. 

C1 possessi love.” 
vada rap art oS of the Cross. 

3. A district, or extent over which a person 
or thing has power or authority. 

“Lest total darkness should by night regain 

Her vld possession.” Milton: P. L., iv. 666. 

* 4, The state of being possessed or under 
the power of evilspirits, passions, or influences ; 
madness, lunacy. 

“How long hath this possession held the man?” 

Shukesp.: Comedy of Errors, v. 

*5, Anidea, a prepossession, a presentiment. 

“T have a possession that with this five hundred I 
shall win five thousand.”—Cibber : Prov. Husband, i. 

IL, Technically : 

1. Civil Law: The holding or having as 
owner or occupier, whether rightfully or 
wrongfully ; actual seizing or occupancy. 

“The lowest kind of title consists in the mere naked 
possession, or actual occupation of the estate, without 
any apparent right to hold and continue such posses- 
sion.” — Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii, ch. 10. 

2. Internat. Law: A country or territory 
held by mere right of conquest. (Bowvier.) 

3. Script.: The taking possession of the 
body or spirit by demons or devils. They pro- 
duced bodily disease or defect as dumbness 
(Matt. ix. 32-34), blindness and dumbness (xii. 
22-30), epilepsy with dumbness (Mark ix. 17- 
27); and a woman who had had a spirit of 
infirmity eighteen years is described as bound 
that length of time by Satan (Luke xiii. 16.) 
Mentally, the possession by an unclean spirit 
produced symptoms almost undistinguishable 
from those of madness (Mark v. 2-20). Jesus, 
when on earth, cast out demons (Matt. iv. 
24, &c.). 

Y 1. Possession is mine-tenths of the law: 

Law: A dictum used as a strong method of 
asserting that whosoever attempts to oust a 
possessor from property will not succeed by 
showing flaws in the occupant’s title, but must 
fully establish his own. (Wharton.) 


2. To give possession: To put another in 
possession of anything ; to put in the power 
or ownership of another, 


3. To take possession : To enter on or bring 
, Within one’s power or occupancy ; to seize. 
“At length, having killed the defendant, actually 
took possession.” —Goldsmith : The Bee, No. & 
4, To put in possession : 
(1) To give possession to. 
(2) To place a person in charge of property 
recovered on ejectment or distraint. 


5. Writ of possession: 
Law: A precept directing a sheriff to puta 


person in peaceful possession of property re- 
covered in ejectment or writ of entry. 


possession-theory, s. 


Anthrop. : The theory prevailing among 
races and individuals of low culture that 
disease, whether bodily or mental, is due to 
the presence of a malevolent spirit. [OBsEs- 
SION, ORACLE.) 

“That the intruding or invading spirit may be 
either a human soul, or may belong ‘ some ines 
class in the spiritual hierarchy, countenances the 
BeOS: the possesszon-theory is .. . modelled on 
the ordinary theory of the soul acting on the body. 
In illustrating the doctrine from typical examples 
from the enormous mass of available details, it will 
be. hardly possible to discriminate among the oper- 
ating spirits, between those which are souls and those 
whic h are demons, nor to draw an exact line between 
obsession by a demon outside, and possession by a 
demon inside."—Vylor: Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), li. 125, 


* pds-séss'-idn (ssasgh), v.f. [Possession, 
s.] To invest with property. 


“Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred pos- 
Besscts and possessioneth.”"— Carew: Survey of Corn- 
wall. 


* pds-séss-idn-al (ss as sh), a. [Eng. pos- 
Session ; -al.] Possessive. 


* pés-séss'-ion-ar-y (ss as sh), a. 
possession ; -ary.] 
posse.sion. 


(Eng. 
Relating to or implying 


* pds-séss'-idn-ér (ss as sh), s. [Eng. pos- 
session ; -er.] 


1. Ord. Lang. : A possessor ; one who owns 
or possesses anything. 
“ An ynquiet profite to the possessioners of riches.” 
—Hall: Edward 1V, (an. 19). 
2. Church Hist. : A name given to amember 
of a religious community which was endowed 
with Jands. 


t pos-sés-siv-al, a. [Eng. possessiv(e) ; -al.] 
Pertaining to a possessive. (Harle: Philol.,. 
2 572.) 


pos-sés-sive, a. &s. [Lat. possessivus, from 
possessus, pa. par. of possideo=—to possess 
(q.v.) ; Fr. possessif ; Sp. posesivo ; Ital. & Port. 
possessivo. } 
A, As adj.: Pertaining to, having, or in- 
dicating possession. 


“They waddle round in a straddling, possessive 
fashion.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 11, 1885. 


B. As substantive : 
1, The same as PossrssIVE-CASE (q.V.). 
2. The same as PossESSIVE-PRONOUN (q.V.)- 


possessive-case, s. 

Gram. : That case of nouns and pronouns 
which indicates— 

(1) Ownership, or possession : as, John’s book. 

(2) Relation of one thing to another : as, 
Plato’s supporters. Also called the Genitive- 
case. [GENITIVE.] 

4 The possessive case is expressed in 
English by the apostrophe (’) and s: as, 
John, John’s, 

possessive-pronoun, s. 

Gram.: A pronoun denoting possession or 
ownership. 


pos-gés'-sive-l¥, adv. (Eng. possessive ; -ly.} 
In a manner denoting possession. 


pés-sés’-sor, * pos-ses-sour, s. [Lat. 
possessor, from possessus, pa. par. of possideo = 
to possess; Fr. possesseur ; Sp. posesor ; Port. 
possessor ; Ital. possessore.] One who possesses 
or owns; one who holds or enjoys any goods 
or property ; an owner, an occupant; a pro- 
prietor of goods, real or personal. 


“As if he had been possessor of the whole world.”"— 
rps , Vol. V., ser. 4 


pos-sés'-s0r-y, a. & s. [Lat. possessorius, from 
possessor = a possessor (q.V.); Fr. possessoire.) 
A. As adjective: 
* I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Relating to, or denoting possession. 
2. Having possession ; possessing. 


“This he detains from the ivy much inst his 
a “ ue he should be the true possessory lord thereof." 
—Howe 


II. Law: Arising from possession : as, a pos- 
sessory interest. 

B. As substantive: 

Law: A suit entered in the Admiralty Court: 
by the owners for the seizing of their ship. 


possessory-action, s. 

Law: An action brought to regain posses- 
sion of land, the right of possession only, and 
not the right of property being contested. 


possessory-judgment, s. 

Scots Law: A judgment which entitles a. 
person who has been in uninterrupted posses- 
sion for seven years to continue his possession 
until the question of right shall be decided. 


pos’-set, * pos-syt, s. (Cf. Wel. posel = cur- 
dled milk, posset ; Ir. pusoid =a posset.] A 
drink composed of hot milk curdled by some 
infusion, as wine or other liquor. 


“Thou shalt eat a posset to-night at my house,"— 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 5, Mf 


* pos'-sét, v.t. [Posset, s.] .To curdle, to: 
coagulate. (Shakesp.: Hamlet, i. 5.) 


* pos-si-bil’-i-tate, v.t. [Lat. possibilitas, 
genit. possibilitatis = possibility (q.v.).] To 
make or render possible. 


pos-si-bil’-i-t¥, * pos-si-bil-i-_tee, s. [Fn 
possibilité, from Lat. possibilitatem, accus. of 
possibilitas, from poss*bilis = possible (q.v.)3. 
Sp. posibilidad ; Ital. possibilita.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The quality or state of being possible; 
the power of happening, being, or existing ia. 
some way or other. It generally implies inn- 
probability or great uncertainty. 


“Any degree of possibilit religion: 
being true.”—Paley : Fp a al at Ls 


pot, 


ee a 6 orcmet ch a fuk meee That which is possible; a thing which 
may possibly happen, be, or exist. 

« eae spl infinite: as God's power.”"—South : 

Il, Law: A chance or expectation 3 an un- 
gertain thing which may or may not happen. 
It is near or ordinary, as where an estate is 
limited to one after the death of another ; or 
remote or extraordinary, as where it is limited 
to a man provided he shall be married to a 
certain woman, and then that she shall die, 
and he be married to another. (Wharton.) 


(pOs-si-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. possibilis, from 
possum = to be able, from potis=able, and 
sum = to be; Sp. posible ; Ital. possibile. ] 

1. That may or can happen, be, or exist ; 
that may be done ; not contrary to ‘the nature 
of things ; liable to happen or come to pass, 


“Tis possible to infinite power to endue a eee 
with the power of nag hottie "—Clarke 
Attributes, prop. 10. 


| Possible signifies properly able to be done, 


—— signifies able to put in practice ; 
ence the difference between ial and 


ticable is the same as between doing a thing 
at all, or doing itas a rule. 

2. Capable of being, existing, or coming to 
pass, but highly iapronabier a 


q =U possible: If it can ame Bi sg done, 


“ And expiate, if FF pene ee my cri od 
pos-si-bly, adv. (Eng. possid(le); -ly.] 


ade) se a woe manner; by any possible 
ae, page or means, moral or 
ouanl. pi sting ; by any possibility, 


“ Ww ” I 
Be Tae Penn 
2. Perchance, perhaps. 


pis -siim, s. [See def.} A coll 
viation of opossum (q.v.). (Amer. 
{To act possum, To play possum: To feign, 
todissembie. In ‘allusion to the habit of the 
0} um throwing itself on its back and 
shamming death on the approach of an enemy. 
“It's a time Lat Babe Ng! playing possum.” 
—Sceribner’s Magazine, Jan., 1386, p. 436. 
post-, ~ {Lat.] A Latin preposition signi- 
fying after, behind, since, &c., in which senses 
it is largely used in composition. 


post-abdomen, s. 
Comp. Anat. ; That portion of a crustacean 


which lies behind the segments corresponding 
to those of the abdomen in insects. 


* post-act, s. An act done after or sub- 
sequently ; an after-act. 


uijal abbre- 


post-anal, a. 
Zool, : Situated behind the anus. 


post-communion, s. 

1, Anglican: That part of the communion 
service which follows after the people have 
communicated. 

2, Roman: That 
follows the communion 

- 8. 

law; A subsequent disseizin ; also a writ 
that lay for him who, having recovered lands 
or tenements by force of novel disseizin, was 
again disseized by the former disseizor. 

* post-disseizor, s. 

Law: One who disseizes another of lands 
which he had before recovered of the same 
person. 


post-entry (1 

Je \ aesceens fa ra additional or subse- 
guent entry. 

2. Comm.: An additional entry of goods 
male by a mercliant at a custom-house, when 
the first entry is found to be too small. 


st-exilic, a. Pertaining to, occurring in, 

ol asec with the period in Jewish ry 

subsequent to the Babylonian captivity. 

“It could be further shown that anumber of Hebrew 
post-exitic names... are of Babylonian origin.”— 

Atheneum, May 12, 1883, p. 602. 
* post-exist, v.i. To exist after; to live 
subsequently. (Cudworth: Intell. System, p. 87.) 


* post-existence, s. Future or subse- 
quent existence. re 
Pu Tiel ane apinjon of these ayy ity, pemety a 
* post-existent, a. Existing or being 
after or subsequently. 
” Pre- and post-existent atoms,.”—Cudeorth : Intell, 
System, p. 35. 


of the mass which 
on of the celebrant. 


possible— Cee lie post 


post-fact, s. & a. 
done after wards. } 

A, As subst.: A fact which occurs after or 
subsequently to another, 


B, As adj.: Pertaining or relating to a fact 
subsequent to another, 


post-facto, pir. [Ex post FAcTo.] 


* post-ferment, s. [Formed on analogy 
of preferment.) ‘'he opposite of preferment ; 
a step downwards in rank. 

“This his trans) — 

ae tek 7 slation was a post-ferment.”—Fuller : 

* post- fine, s. A fine due to the kin 
prerog:ttive ; called also king’s silver, 
$4 UL. 2.) 

“Then followed the licentia concordandi, or leave 

Vid yee the suit. This leave was readily pease, but 
for there was also another fine due bo the k xine 


called the king’s silver, or Sooueaunee the post-jine, 
Blackstone ; ye bk, li,, ch, 1 


post-fix, s. 
Gram, ; A word, syllable, or letter appended 
to the end of another word ; a suffix, an affix. 


post oa, fix, v.t. To add a word, syllable, or 
letter at the end of another word, ” &, 


*post-geniture, s. The state or con- 
dition of a child born after another in the 
same family. 


post-glacial, a, 
Geol. ; A term applied to the oldest division 
but one of the Post-tertiary period, 


post-mortem, a. & s. 

A. As adj.: After death, as a post-mortem 
examination, i.¢., one made after the death of 
a person, in order to ascertain the cause of 
death either in the interests of science, or for 
the ends of justice. 


B. As subst. : A post-mortem examination. 


* post-natal, a. Subsequent to birth. 

“Those whose idiocy we on post-natal dis- 
eases. '"—Sankey: Experimental Diseases, lect. vi. 

post-nate, a. Subsequent. 

O~ 5, Tan mag gh or post-nate thing.”"—Cudworth: 

post-natus, a. &s. 

A, As adj. : Born after or subsequently. 

B, As substantive: 

1. Eng. Law : The second son. 

2. Scots Law: One born in Scotland after 
the accession of James I. (of England), who 
was held not to be an alien in England. 


post-note (1), s. A note issued bya bank, 
payable at some future time, not on demand, 


post-nuptial, a. Being made or hap- 
pening after marriage: as, a post-nuptial 
settlement. 

post-obit. s. & a 
and obitus = death.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A bond given as security for the repay- 
ment of a sum of money to a lender on the 
death of some specified person, from whom 
the borrower has expectation. Such loans in 
almost every case carry high, if not usurious, 
rates of interest, and generally the borrower 
binds himself to pay a much larger sum than 
he receives, in consideration of the risk which 
the lender runs in the case of the borrower 
dying before the person from whom he has 
expectations. 

2. A post-mortem examination. 

B, As adj.: After death; posthumous; as, 
a post-obit bond. 


post-cesophageal, a. 
Anat, ; Situated behind the gullet or cso- 
phagus, 


post-oral, a. 
Anat. : Situated behind the mouth, 


post-pliocene, a. 

Geol.: In the etymological sense, more 
modern than the Pliocene, i.e., embracing all 
ee deposits from the eud of the Pliocene till 

Lyell, who introduced the term, 
Yeawleta it to the older of these, applying the 
term Recent to the others. In his Postplio- 
cene strata, all the shells are of recent species, 
but a portion, and that often a considerable 
one, of the mammals are extinct. In the 
Recent strata, again, both the shells and the 
mammals belong to recent species. (Lyell: 
Antiquity of Man (1863), pp. 5, 6.) 


(Lat. post factum = 


by 
[F INE, 


{Lat. post = after, 
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* Post-position, 8 
1, Ord. Lawg.: The act of placing after; 
the state of tena placed after or behind. 


“ Nor ia the post-position of the nominative case te 
the verb agrinst the use of the tongue.”—Mede; 
Daniel's Weeks, p. 36. 


2. Gram.: A word or particle placed after, 
or at the end of, a word, 


post-positional, a. Of the nature of, 
or pertaining to, a post-position, 


* post-positive, o. Placed after some 
thing else, as a word. 


post -prandial, a. 
dinner ; alter-dinuer, 
“ The introduction som h: 
orator of political pA er * batty Felaoreph Ne veg 
12, 1886. 
* post-remotea, a. More remote in sub 
sequent time or order, 


post-tabula, s. 
Arch, ; A reredos (q.¥.). 


post-terminal, pir. 
Law (Of sittings): After the term, 


post-tertiary, a. 

Geol.: An epithet applied to a | ips, 
period extending from the close of the Ter- 
tiary till now. Lyell divides it into the Pleis- 
tocene and the Recent sul'-periods; Etheridge 
into the Glacial or Ploistocene, the Post- 
Glacial, the Pre-Historic, and the Historical 
sub-periods. Called also Quaternary. 


post (1), *poste, * poasta, s. [A.8. post, from 
Lat. postis = a post, a door-post, prop, = some- 
thing firmly fixed ; cf. Lat. postus = positus, pa. 
par. of pono = to place, to set.) [Posirion.] 

1, A piece of timber, metal, or other solid 
substance set upright in the ground, and 
intended as a support for something else; as, 

(1) Carp.: An upright timber in a frame: 
as, king-post, door-post, &c. 

(2) Build,: A pillar or columa ina structure, 

(8) A vertical pillar formirg a part of a- 
fence, or for holding aloft telegraph-wirea, 

(4) Furniture: 

(a) One of the uprights of a bedstead. 

(b) One of the standards of a chair-back, 

(5) Mining: One of the pillars of coal ot 
ore which support the ceiling of a mine. 

(6) Paper-making: A pile of one hundred 
and forty-four sheets of hand-made paper, 
fresh from the mould, and made with & 
web of felt between each sheet, ready for the 
first pressure in a screw-press. This ‘s a felt- 
post. When the felts are removed, the pile 
is called a white post. 

*2. A pole, a staff. 

i hand hi f mil e 
A post in han “hae © OTe, Ens idee ttt 

8. The starting aan for a race; also the 
winning-post. 

“Some good horses mustered at the post."—Daily 

Telegraph, Dec, 19, 1885. 

*4, A pillar, a support. 

“Until his order he was a noble post,” 
Chaucer: C, T., 

*5, The Kea ine of a victualler’s shop, 
on which he chalked up the debts of his cus- 
tomers : hence, a score, a debt. 


“When God sends coyne 
I will discharge your poast.” 
Rowlands: Knave of Clubs. 


(1. Knight of the Post; (KnicHT OF THB 
PosT). 

2. Post and paling: A close wooden fence, 
constructed with posts fixed in the ground, 
and pales nailed between them. 

8. Post and pane, Post and petrail: Terms 
applied to buildings erected with timber 
eS and panels of brick or lath and 
plaster.” [BRicK-NoGGING.] 

4, Post and raili.g, Post and rails: 

(1) A kind of open wooden fence for the 
protection of young quickset hedges, It 
consists of posts and rails, &e 

“The tag had Jumped some post-and-rails,”"—Field, 
Feb, 20, 188 

(2) (See eeebene 


“The tea is more frequently bad than good. The 
bad, from the stalks occasionally found in the decoc- 
tion, is popularly known as posts and rails tea.”"=- 
Daily Telegruph, April 1, 1886. 


5. Post and stall: 

Mining: A mode of working coal in which 
so much is leftas pillar aid so much is worked 
away, forming rooms and thurlings. 


Happening afte 


eee psn ihe eR ei A See 
poll, 6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bengh ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
= Po spe -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion= zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -die, &c.= bel, del. 
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post-butt, s. A blotk inserted in the 
ground, and having a socket to hold a post. 


post-driver, s. (PILE-DRIvER.] 


post-entry (2), s. The entry of a horse 
for a race, or of a competitor for any contest, 
made at the time appointed for the race or 


contest. 


post-hook, s. 

Harness: A check-rein hook, having an 
ornamental post extending up above the open- 
‘ing for the rein. 


post-jack, s. An implement for lifting 
posts out of the ground. It is a crow-bar 
pivoted in a base piece and having aclaw which 
eatches against the post. 


post-match, s. 

Horse-racing: A match in which each sub- 
scriber names two or more horses of the proper 
age, one only of which (unless a greater num- 
ber is allowed by the conditions of the race) 
is to be sent to the post. 


post-mill, s: An old form of windmill 
which was mounted on a post. The post was 
continued through sevéral stories, and formed 
the axis on which the mill veered as the wind 
changed. 


post (2), * poste, s. & adv. [Fr. poste (masc.) 
=a post, a messenger; (fem.) = post, post- 
ing, riding, &., from Low Lat. posta =a 
station, a site, prop. fem. sing. of postus = 
situs, pa. par. of pono = to place; Sp., 
ort., & Ital. posta; Ger. post.) 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A fixed place, position, or station, for a 
person or thing; a position, place, or station 
Occupied: espec. a military station, or the 
place where a single soldier or @ body of 
Soldiers is placed. 

“To guard this post... that art employ.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xiii. 942, 

2. The troops posted or stationed at a par- 

ticular place. 


3. (P-) A subdivision of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. (U. 8.) 

*4, A fixed or established place on a line 
of road where horses were kept for travelling , 
3 stage, a station, a posting-house. Also, a 
person who travelled by posting, or using 
relays of horses; a quick traveller, a courier. 


{ Posts seem to have been first estab- 
lished for the conveyance of government 
Messengers or private travellers rather than 
of letters. The ancient system extensively 
existed in the provincial parts of India till the 
intruduction of railways narrowed the sphere 
of its operations. An important traveller, 
wishing to go to Wurope, wrote to the 
European. authorities of the district, who 
sent out instructions to the heads of the 
several villages to have relays of bullocks or 

lanquin bearers at fixed stages along the 
intended line of route. If he arrived too late 
he had demurrage to pay to all who lost time 
waiting for him. Till recently the same 
system, but with post-horses, extensively 
prevailed in the West. In Europe it was 
generally a government monopoly ; in England 
it was conducted (and more effectively) by 
private enterprise. [6.] 


4. A carrier of letters, papers, or messages ; 
One who goes at stated times to carry mails or 
despatches from one place to another ; a post- 
Man. 


6. An established system for the public 
conveyance and delivery of letters ; the con- 
veyance by government officers of the public 
mails from place to place; the post-office. 

“Letters, especially those to the delivery of which in 

the ordinary course of post importance is attached.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 17, 1885. 

4] Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empire, 
is credited with the first use of posts for 
letters. Probably the earliest were govern- 
ment despatches ; then private letters would 
be taken surreptitiously, and finally arrange- 
ments would be made for doing so.asa govern- 
mentmonopoly. Despatches sent by Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes ?) throughout the Persian empire are 
mentioned in Esther i, 22; iii. 12-153; viii. 
5-10, 13, 145 ix. 20, 30. They were by posts, 
#.e., men riding on mules and camels (Viii. 14). 
Angustus Oxsar had similar posts in Rome. 
Charlemagne seems to have introduced them 
into France. [Post-orricr.] : 


post 


7. A post-office; an office or house where 
letters are received for transmission by the 
post. 


“Scarcely had last week’s letter been dropped into 
the post.” —Field, Jan. 23, 1886. 


8. A single or particular despatch of mails : 
as, To miss a post. — 
*9, Haste, speed. 
“The mayor towards Guildhall hies him in all post.” 
Shakesp.: Richard I11,, iii. 5. 
10. A post-horse ; a relay-of horses. 


“Presently took post to tell you.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, v. 1. 


11.°A situation; an office or employment ; 
any position of trust, dignity, service, or 
emolument ; an appointment. 


“ The point of interest or the post of power.” 
Cowper: Retirement, 142, 


*12, A game at cards, Post-and-pair, now 
called poker (q.v.). 


i “As if he were playing at post.”—Jewell: Works, 
429, 


Il, Technically : 
1. Mil.: A bugle-call giving notice of the 
time for retiring for the night. 


“First post was sounded at half-past ten.”—City 
Press, Sept. 30, 1885. 


2. Paper: A size of writing-paper, so called 
because its original water-mark was a post- 
man’s horn. It varies in size from 22} by 173 
inches to 19 by 154 inches. 

B. As adv. ; Hastily, speedily ; in all haste, 
asa post. (Milton: P. L., iv. 171.) 

q * (1) Post-and-pair : [Post (2), s., A. I. 12.]. 

* (2) To ride post : To be employed in carry- 
ing mails, &c., by posting or relays of horses ; 
hence, to ride in haste or with all speed. 

(3) To travel post: To travel with all possi- 
ble speed ; to travel expeditiously. 


post-bag,s. A bag in which letters are 
conveyed to or by the post; a mail-bag. 

post-bill, s. 

1. A bill granted by the Bank of England 
to individuals, and transferable after being 
indorsed. 

2. A post-office way-bill of the letters, &c., 
despatched from a post-office, placed in the 
mail-bag, or given in charge to the post. 

post-captain, s. 

Naval; A captain of a ship-of-war of three 
ars standing, now simply styled a captain. 

e ranks with a colonel in the army. 


* post-cafroche, s. A post-chaise. 


‘* His post-caroches still upon his way.” 
Drayton. The Moen-Calf. 


post-chaise, s. A closed vehicle for hire, 
designed to be drawn by relays of horses, 
hired for each trip between stations. Said 
to have been introduced into England in 1664. 
“ A man who is whirled through Europe in a post- 
chaise."—Goldsmith: Polite Learning, ch. xili. 
* post-coach, s. A post-chaise. 


post-day, s. The day upon which the 
mails arrive or are despatched. 


post-free, a. Franked; free from charge 
for postage. 


* post-hackney, s. A hired post-horse. 
." Teach post-haekneys to leap hedges.”—Wotton: 
Remains. 


post-haste, a., adv., & s. 

A. As adj.: By posting; done with all pos- 
eat speed or expedition. (Shakesp. : Othello, 

B. As adv.: With all possible haste or ex- 
pedition. (Shakesp.: Richard II., i. 4.) 

C. As subst.: Very great haste in travelling, 


“ Lord George your brother, Norfolk, and myself, 
In haste, post-haste, are come to join with you.” 


hakesp.: 3 Henry VI., ti. 1, 
post-horn, s. 


Music: 

1. A wind instrument consisting of a simple 
metal tube, without valves or pistons, blown 
by postmen. It can hardly be termed a musi- 
cal instrument. (Cowper: Table Talk, 82.) 

2. A piece of music suitable to, or in imita- 
tion ef the notes or passages of, a post-horn. 

post-horse, s. A horse kept and let for 
posting. (Shakesp.: Richard IIL, i, 1.) 


post-house, s. 


1, A house where post-horses are Kept for 
the convenience of travellers. pt 


*2 A post-office. 


post, (1), vt. 


post-note (2), s. A cash-note intended 
to be transmitted by post, and made payable 
to order. [BANK-NOTE.] 


post-office, s. 

1. An office or house where letters, &c., are 
received for transmission by post to their several 
addresses, and whence letters, &c., are sent out 
to be delivered to the addresses. 

2. A department of the government having 
charge of the conveyance of the public mails. 

q James I., in 1619, established a post-office, 
and Charles I., in 1635, a letter-office for 
England and Scotland, but these extended 
only to the principal roads, and the times ot 
carriage were uncertain. In the latter year 
the charge for a single letter under eighty 
miles was 2d., under 140 it was 4d., above 
140 it was 6d., on the borders, and in Svotland 
8d. The parliament of 1643 framed the Act 
which provided for the weekly conveyance of 
letters into all parts of the kingdom, and a 
regular post-office was erected closely re- 
sembling that now existing, and with ratesof 
postage which continued till the days of Queen 
Anne. In 1839 Rowland Hill brought forward 
his scheme for a penny postage throughout the 
United Kingdom. It came into operation on 
Jan. 10, 1840, on the scale.of a penny for 
every letter below half an ounce in weight. 
In 1839 the number of letters carried was 
75,907,572. The first year of the reduced 
tariff it rose to 168,768,344, and has since con- 
tinued to advance year by year, proportion- 
ately quicker than the population. The postal 
service in the United States had its beginnings 
in 1639, when a house in Boston was authorized 
to receive and deliver foreign letters. In 1672 
New York colony established a monthly post 
with Boston, which, in 1702, was changed to a 
fortnightly. A post-office was established in 
Virginia in 1692, and in Philadelphia in 1693, 
and a Deputy Postmaster-General for America 
was appointed in 1692. The system established 
proved a failure, as it created a monopoly which 
included also the transportation of travellers. In 
1753 Benjamin Franklin was made Postmaster- 
General for the colonies, aud managed the 
service with much success. When he wae 
removed in 1774 the office yielded a net annual 
revenue of over $15,000. In 1789, when the 
new federal government assumed controk of 
the post-office department, there were only 75 
offices in the thirteen states. In the succeed- 
ing century the progress was remarkable, 
and in 1890 the offices had increased to 62,401, 
and the gross cost of handling the mails to 
$66,645,083. The number of letters, post cards, 
&c., carried ‘was 2,289,950,015 ; of newspapers, 
778,428,515 ; and of other articles, 519,247,199; 
while more than 376,000,000 articles were 
carried free of postage. The number of post- 
offices in the United States is larger than in 
any other country. It provides a post-office to 
every 1003 persons, while Great Britain pro- 
vides one to every 2105 persons. One result is 
that the department here is carried on at a 
loss, while in Great Britain it is a source of 
revenue. In Great Britain the post-office 
department owns and works the electric 
telegraphs. This innovation has not been 
introduced into the United States. 


J (1) Post-ofice annuity and imswrance: A 
system under which the Postmaster-General 
of England insures lives between the ages 
of 16 and 60 for sums of not less than £20 or 
more than £100, and to grant annuities not 
exceeding £10. 

(2) Post-office order : A Money-order (q.v.). 

(3) Post-office savings-bank: A savings-bank 
in the English post-office system, in which 
deposits not exceeding £30 in any one year, or 
£1650 in all, are received ata rate of interest 
of 23 per cent. per annum, which is allowed 
until the sum amounts to £200. [Srock, s.] 


post-paid, a. Having the postage prepaid. 


post-road, post-route, s. The road or 
route by which mails are conveyed. 


post-town, s. 

1, A town in whicha post-office is established, 

* 2. A town in which post-horses are kept. 

post-woman, s. A female letter-carrier, 
(Southey : Collogwies, i.) Pa 
[Post (1), s.} 

1. Lit. : To fix on or upon a post ; to fix up 
in a public place, asa notice or advertisement. 


“For distributing and posting bills in ity."— 
Scribner's Magazine, Aug. 1880, 4 612. hia 


tte, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: gd, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, S 


yrian, 2,0e=6; ey=a: qu=kw. 
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POSTAGE STAMPS OF FOREIGN NATIONS, 
PLATE 1. 


HONG-KONG (1880), 2 Cents. 


MAURITIUS (1847), 2 Pence. 
Kure. Stamp-dealers’ price fur original, $2,000.00, 


BRITISH GUIANA (1889), 1 Cent, 


MOLDAVIA (1858), 81 Parale. 
Rare. Stamp-dealers’ price for original, $1,500.00. 


NEW SOUTH WALES (1888), 1 Penny, 
INDIA (1892), 1 Rupee. 

HUNGARY (1874), 2 Kreutzer. 
ICELAND (1882), 8 Aur. 

BRITISH HONDURAS (1888), 2 Cents, 


HAWAII (1851), 13 Cents. 
Rare. Stamp-dealers’ price for original, $500.00, , 


li SALVADOR (1896), 5 Centavos. 

12 SWITZERLAND (1862), 2 Centimes, 

18 JAPAN (1879), 2 Sen. 

14 ST. HELENA (1894), Half-penny. 

15 ARGENTINA (1888), Half-centayo, 

16 PARAGUAY (1892), 2 Centavos, 

17 AFGHANISTAN (188i), 1 Abassy. 

18 AZORES (1895), 2% Reis. ~ 

19 MEXICO (1895), 5 Cents, 

MOROCCO (1892), 5 Centimos, 

21 CYPRUS (1896), 30 Paras. 

SAXONY (1850); 3 Pfennige. 

NIGER COAST (1894), 1 Penny, 
PERSIA (1882), 10 Franes. 

COSTA RICA (1889), 20 Centavoa, 
BOLIVIA (189), 2 Centavos. 

SWEDEN (1891), 1 Ore. 

PORTUGAL (1898), 5 Reis. - 
SHANGHAI (1893), Half-cent. 

DUTCH INDIES (1882), 2% Cents, 
FRENCH COLONIES (1892). 1 Centime, 
LEEWARD ISLANDS (1890), 1 Shilling. 
BORNEO (1894), 3 Cents. 

COREA (1885), 100 Mons, 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA (1896), Half-penny. | 
CONGO (1895), 5 Centimes. 

HOLLAND (1875), 10 Cents. 

NEW ZEALAND (1895), Half-penny. 
GAUTEMALA (1886), 1 Centavo. 
MONTENEGRO (1894), 1 Novitch. 
ROMAN STATES (1868), 5 Centesimti, 
QUEENSLAND (1895), 1 Penny. 
ANGOLA (1870), 5 Reis. 

CUBA (1892), Half-millisemo. 
NEWFOUNDLAND (1894), Half-cent, 
BAHAMAS (1884), 1 Penny. 
ECUADOR (1887), 2 Centavos. 
AUSTRIA (1851), 10 Kreutzer. 
FRENCH COLONIES (1859), 10 Centimes, 
GERMANY (1865), 3 Silbergroschen. 
BULGARIA (1889), 1 Stotinki. 
BRITISH BECHUANALAND (1887), Half-penny, 
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POSTAGE STAMPS OF FOREIGI 
PLATE Il. 


GIBRALTAR (1889), 10 Centimos. 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA (1890), 1 Anna, 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE (1894), 1 Penny. 
BELGIUM (1893), 2 Centimes. 


(With or without Sunday delivery.) 
LAGOS (1887), 234 Penny. 
LUBECK (1859), 4 Shillings. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA (1893), 244 Penny. 
SIAM (1895), 1 Att. 
BARBADOES (1896), 1 Farthing. 
HAYTI (1894), 1 Cent. 
SALVADOR (1892), 2 Pesos. 
HANKOW (1893), 2 Cents. 
GRENADA (1896), 3 Pence, 
SARAWAK (1889), 2 Cents. 
MONACO (1890), 15 Centimes, 
BRAZIL (1894), 10 Reis. 
KEWKIANG (1894), Half-cent. 
CHILE (1883), 5 Centavos. 
JAMAICA (1886), Half-penny. 
NATAL (1895), Half-Penny. 
ABYSSINIA (1894), 14 Guerche, 
TURKEY (1876), 10 Paras. 
SAMOA (1877), 2 Shillings. 
LIBERIA (1892), 16 Cents. 
CURACAO (1889), 1 Cent. 
LUXEMBOURG (1895), 2 Centimes, 
U. S. OF COLOMBIA (1890), Hali-centawn, 
MOZAMBIQUE (1894), 5 Reis. 
HONDURAS (1891), 2 Pesos. 
FUNCHAL (1892), 5 Reis. 
MEXICO (1864), 4 Reals. 
CEYLON (1892), 2 Cents. 
ROUMANIA (1879), Half-bani. 
ITALY (1890), 2 Centesimi. 
HAMBURG (1866), 4 Shillings. 
PHILLIPINE ISLANDS (1898), 1 Millisema, 
GREECE (1896), 1 Lepta. 
RUSSIA (1889), 4 Kopecs. 
ITALY (1856), 40 Centesimi. 
HAWAII (1894), 2 Cents. 
SAN MARINO (1894), 25 Centesimi, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC (1895), 1 Centavo, 
GAMBIA (1889), 1 Penny. 
DENMARK (1874), 5 Ore. 
ALSACE (1871), 5 Centimes. 
NICARAGUA (1869), 10 Centavos. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND (1872), 1 Cent. 


NATIONS. 


SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC (1894), 1 Penny. 


BADEN (1862), 3 Kreutzer. 

CHINA (1885), 1 Candareen. 
HELIGOLAND (1876), 1 Pfennige. 
ORANGE FREE STATE (1894), 1 Penny. 
EGYPT (1894), 3 Milliemes. 

PERU (1894), 1 Centayvo. 

NEW BRUNSWICK (1860), 1 Cent. 
LABUAN (1894), 2 Cents. 

NORWAY (1888), 2 Ore. 
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2. Higuratively: 
() To expose or hold up to public reproach ; 
espec, to stigmatize publ itty acoward, 


“The flery young midshipman posted him in the 
streets of Balt ore.*—-Haeporis Monthy. June, 1882, 


§] This use of the word is derived from the 
sheriffs formerly having posts beforetheirdoors, 
on which proclamations, &c., were aftixed. 

(2) To deposit ; to pay down as a deposit or 
stake. 

Pg Be yh ogg the final deposit."—Daily 
post (2), v.t. & i [Posr (2), 8.) 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To station ; to place in a position, 

“The police... ‘ great outside 
the building. "Dally Fevapnaph: Sept. iy “1s88. 

2. To place in the post ; to transmit by post. 


“Two hundred thousand of the circulars in question 
have been posted."—Daily Teleyraph, Dec. 18, 1885. 


8, To send with speed or with post-horses. 
*4, To put off; to delay, to postpone. 
» “Ihave not stopp’d mine ears to their dernanda, 
Nor posted off their suits with slow delays.” 
Shakesp, : 3 Henry VL, vi. 8 
§. To inform fully ; to post up [%]]. 


“ Law was not well posted about what was transpir. 
Herald, Feb, 


ing." —New York 22, 1859, 


IL Technically: 


1. Book-keeping : 

(1) To carry or transfer (as items, accounts) 
from a journal to a ledger. Similarly, the 
number of bank-notes, “e., when noted in 
books for reference are said to be posted. 

(2) To make the necessary or proper entries 
in: as, To post one’s books. 

2. Naval: To promote from commander to 
captain. 

tha haabralty and prevented nies Trova, eolag posted” 
Dilurryat: Peer Seapls oe 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : To travel with post. horses ; 
to travel with all possible speed. 


“ Post speedily to lord, your husband.” 
a Rpakesp. : Lear, lil. 1, 


2. Manége: To rise and sink in the saddle 
in accordance with the motion of the horse, 
especially when trotting. 

| To post up: 

1. Lit. & Book-keeping: To make the neces- 
gary or proper entries in up to date. 

2. Fig.: To keep supplied with the latest 
information on a subject ; to inform fully. 

“ Nor may the merest schoolboy be quite posted up 

in the dates."—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 13, 1585. 
post, a. [Cf. Fr. aposter=to place in a post 
or position ; to spy.) Bubarost ; hired to do 
what is wrong. 


*po 2), v.53 -able. 
DeaeGaenieete ct. 


* Mak : 
Sot deeekine-nemumnieamenan hs tok ¢% 
post'-age (age as ig), s. (Eng. post ; -age.] 
* 1, Carriage, postage. 
2. The fee or charge made on letters or other 
articles conveyed by post. 
*3. The act of travelling by land, inter- 
rupting a journey or passage by water. 
“So disconvenient is the postage."—Reliquae Wot- 


toniana, p. 704. 
postage-stamp, s. An adhesive stamp 
of various values issued 7 the post-office, to 
be affixed to letters or other articles sent by 
ost, as payment of the postage or cost of 
edit, 


post a. [(Fr.) Of or pertaining to the 
pestis, posts or conveyance of letters, 
» by post. 


s. A card issued by the 

postal authorities for the convenience of the 

blic in correspondence of minor importance, 
id in the United States at one cept. 


postal money-order, s, A cash order 
issued at one post-office, and payable at another 
to the person named in the letter of instrue- 
tions, when properly identified. 


postal_note, s. A post-office order for 
eums under $5, made payable to bearer at any 
post-office. No longer issued. 


postal-union, s. A union of several 
states or countries for the interchange and 
conveyance of mails under an arrangement. 


Among the countries embraced in the union 


post—posticum 


are Britain, Austro-Hungary, Belgium, Egyp 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, the meter 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, Sweden, 
Switzerland, ‘Turkey, and the United States, 


rave a, [Pref. post-, and Eng. avtal 


( 
Anat, ; Behind the axis of the limbs, 
Post’-bdy, s. (Eng. post (2), s., and boy.) A 
boy who rides post or who carries letters ; the 
driver of a post-chaise ; a postillion, 
OA” ted ; a 
ioe ane hme eat ep wth tn 
post. date’, v.t. (Pref. post-, and Eng. date.) 
1. To attach a date to, as to a cheque, later 
than or in advance of the real time or that at 
which it is written. 


“Tt is chequi 
pésidate them Sleds, Beye ee ee 

* 2. To date so as to make appear earlier 
than the fact. (Fuller) 


post'-date, s. [Posrpars, v.] A date attached 
to dag or other document later than the 
real date. 


ari a [Pref. post, and Eng, 
uvia eing, existing, or i b- 
sequent to the tlood or aottigs. a Arno 


post-di-li'-vi-an, a. &s. (Pref. post-, and 
Eng. diluvian.) 
A. As adj.: Postdiluvial (q.v.). 


“The earliest history of man that we possess. repre. 
sents the postdilurian wanderers journeying eust- 
ward." — Wilson > Prehistoric Man, ch. vi. 


B. As subst. : One who lived after the flood, 
or who has lived since the flood. 


poste, s. [Fr.] The post. 
poste-restante, s. [Fr. = resting (i.e 
undistributed) post.) A department in a 
post-office where letters so marked are kept 
till the addressees call for them. The arrange- 
ment is made for the convenience of persons 
travelling or passing through towns where 
they have no fixed residence, 


post’-é-a, s. (Lat. = afterwards.] 

Law ; The return of the judge before whom 

a cause was tried, after the verdict, stating 
what was done in the cause. So called from 
the first word in the return when the proceed- 
ings were in Latin. 

“Tf the issue be an issue of fact, and upon trial it be 
found for either the plaintiff or defendant, or spe- 
cially ; or if the plaintiff makes default, or is nonsuit ; 

ver, in short, is dune subsequent to the 
joining of issue and awarding the trial, it isentered 
on record, and is called a posteu,”—Blackstone ; Com- 

ment., bk. iii., ch. 14. 

post’-ér (1), s. [Eng. post (1), v. ; -er.] 

1. A large printed bill or placard to be 
posted in a public place as a notice or adver- 
tisement. 

“The convening the meeting announced 

that the procession would be headed by a brass band.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 28, 1835. 


2. One who posts bills, &c. ; a bill-poster. 


post’-ér (2), s. (Eng. post (2), v.; -er.] 
*1. One who posts ; one who travels post; 
a courier. 


“ At this, Goltho alights as swiftly post 
As posters mount. 
Davenant : Gondibert, bk. Ul., e & 


2. A post-horse. 
- de ee ele sored oe gallop."— 
pos-tér-i-or, *pos-ter-i-our, a. & s. 
{Lat., compar. of posterus = coming after, fol- 
lowing, from post = after; Fr. postéerieur,] 
A, As adjective: 
IL. Ordinary Langyage : 
1. Coming or happening after; subsequent 
in time; later. 


“An admired writer, posterior to Milton.”"—Wal- 
pole: On Gardening. 

2. Later in order of moving or proceeding ; 
following or coming after. 


“The anteriour body giveth way, as fast as the pos- 
teriour cometh on."—BSacon: Nat, Hist., § 116. 


3. Situated behind ; hinder. (Opposed to 
anterior.) 

II. Bot, (Of an axillary flower): Beneath the 
axis. 

B, As subst. : [Postrrrors}. 

q A posteriori : [A POSTERIORI). 


posterior-side, »s. 

Zool, : The of the back of a shell which 
contains the ligament. It is usually the longer 
of the two. 
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*pos-tér-l-6r’-i-ty, s, [Fr. postériorité.] 
The quality or state of being posterior or later 
in time, (Opposed to priority.) 
“The successive priority and posteriority of all tem. 
porary things."—Cudworth ; Intell. System, 0. 647. 


pos-tér’-i-or-ly, adv. [Eng. posterior ; -ly.] 
In a posterior manner ; later or subsequently, 
either In time or place; behind. 


“The posterior angle of the malar extends weit poe. 
teriorly."—Trans, Amer. Philos. Society, xii. 205, 


pos-tér-i-6rg, s. pl. [Posterior] The 
hinder parts of an animal's body. 


“ For expedition is the life of action, otherwise Time 
may show his bald occiput, and shake his postertors at 
them in derision.”"—Howell » Letters, bi. i, let. 17. 


“| Used by Shakespeare, for the latter or 


later part. 
“The teriors of this day, which the rude multi- 
tude call the afternoon."—Love's Labour's Lost, v. 1. 


pos -tér’-i-ty, _ poster -A- tle; s. (Fr. 
postérité, from Lat. posteritatem, ace. of pose 
peat Sipe posterity, from posterior = 

after, followiug, posterior (q.v.); 8 

teridad ; Tal. postertta.| Gessner 

1, Succeeding generations. 
“Founded b “ Pant 2 
pre oe yus and left-to posterity.”—Goldinge. 
2. Descendants, children; the race which 
descends from a progenitor. (Opposed to an- 
cestors.) 
“Tt sh iy 
should not stand in thy posersey 0 1 
post’-érn, * post-erne, * post-orne, s. 

{O. Fr. posterle, posterne (Fr. péterne), from 
Low Lat. posterula = a small back door, a 
postern, a dimin. from posterus= behind.] 

I. Ord. Lang.; A small doorway or gateway 
at the back of a building; a privateentrance ; 
any entrance or gate. (Spenser: F.Q., 1. v.52.) 

IL. Fortification : 

1. A vaulted passage underneatha apart, 
leading from the interior to the ditch, an 
closed by a gate. 

2. A passage-way at a retired part of a 
bastion. 


postern-gate, s. A postern. 
“He found bis way to a postern-gate.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe, x. % 
* pds-thét’-d-mist, s. [Eng. posthetom(y); 
~ist.} One who performs the operation of 
posthetomy or circumcision. 


* pos-thét’-d-mJ, s. [Gr. 7é06y (posth®)= 
the prepuce, and rou# (tomé) =a cutting.) 
Circumcision. 


*pést’-hume, a. [Fr., from Lat. postwmus 
posthumus = posthumous (q.v.); Port. post 
humo ; Sp. & Ital. postwmo.] Posthumous. 

“ Oh} if my soul could see this posthume sight.” 
Hall: Satires, iii. 


*pdst’-humed, a. [Eng. posthum(e); -ed.J 
Posthumous, 


‘(4 stranger to my method would hardly rally 
scattered and posthumed notes,” — Fuller: Gaeck 
Worthies, ch. xxv. 


poést/-hu-mois, * post’-u-mois, a. [Lat. 

postumus = the last-born, the last, late-born, 
prop. the super. of post=after. The erroneous 
supposition that it came from post humum (lit. 
= after the ground), explained as “after the 
father is laid in the ground,” led to the false 
spelling posthumus, and eventually to the word 
being restricted in meaning accordingly.] 

1, Born after the death of the father: as, a 
posthwmous child, 

2. Being or continuing after one’s decease, 


“Makes a folly of posthumous memory.”—Browne: 
Urn Burial, ch. v. 


8. Published after the death of the author. 
by Compromising between a present and a posthumous 
edition.”—Southey : Letters, iv. 401. 
post'-hu-moiis-ly, adv. [Eng. posthumous ; 
-ly.) Yo a posthumous manner ; after one’s 
decease, 
*post’-Io, *post’-ick, a. [Lat. posticus, from 
post = after, behind.) Backward. 
“ d backward position of the feminine 
pert in unirapedas™ Browne: Vulgar Brreurs, bk. 
\» Ch, XV 
post’-i-coiis, a. [Lat. posticus.] 
Bot.: The same as Exrrorsat (q.v.) 


post-i-ciim, s. [Lat.] [Post10.) 
Rom. Arch, : The part of a temple which was 
in the rear of the cell; that in front of the 
cell being called the pronaos. 


ee eee eee eee ee ee TEE 
‘Oil, Déy; pdt, jdwl; cat, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist, -tig. 
Cian, -tian = shan, Be Ure th ok coat antty, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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*post’-il, *post-el, *post-ilil, *post- 

©, Ss. re ae lis Low Lat. postilla 

= a narginal note in a Bible, prob. from Lat. 

post illa (verba) = after those (words); Sp. 
postila ; Ital. & Port. postilla.] 

1. An explanatory or marginal note in a 
Bible ; hence, an explauatory note generally, 
especially one written in the margin; a com- 
mentary. 

“The said Langton also made postils upon the whole 

bible."—Foxz : Martyrs, p. 248. 

2. In the Roman and Lutheran churches, 

a homily to be read in public, 


>pdst-il, v.i. & t. [Postit, s.] 
A, Intrans. : To write postils or comments ; 
to comment. 
B. Trans. : To write marginal notes on; to 
gloss ; to annotate; to explain with notes ; to 
comment on, 


“A book in some places postilled in the margin with 
the king's hand.”—Bacon.: Henry VII, p. 211. 


pos-til’-ion (i as y), s. [PostILLron.] 


* post-fl-ize, v.t. [Eng. postil; -ize.] To 
postil; to annotate; to gloss; tocomment on, 


“ Postilizing the whole doctrine of Dun Scotus.”— 
Wood; Athen Oxonienses, 


post’-il-late, v.i. & t [Low Lat. postillo, 

from postilla =a postil (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To write postils or explanatory notes ; to 
comment. 

2. To preach by expounding the Scriptures, 
verse by verse, in regular order. 

B. Trans. : To postil; to explain by postils 
or marginal notes. 


* post-il-la’-tion,s. [PosTituatTE.] Theact 
of postillating; exposition of Scripture in 
preaching. 


* post’-il-1a-tor, s. [Low. Lat., from postillo 
= to postillate (q.v.).] One who postillates ; a 
commentator; one who expounds Scripture 
verse by verse. 


’ post’-il-ler, s. [Eng. postil, v.; -er.] One 
who postils ; one who writes original notes ; 
an annotator. 


“Tt hath been observed by man: 
monly delivered by postillers an 
Browne. 


pos-til’-lion (i as y), * pos-til’-ion, s. (Fr. 
postillon, from Ital. postiglione = a postillion, 
from posta =a messenger, a post; Sp. postillon.] 
(Post (2), s.] The rider on the near leader of 
& travelling or other carriage; also one who 
rides the near horse when only one pair is 
used, either in a coach or post-chaise. 


“In a low phaeton drawn by four horses, with pos- 
tillions."—Daily Telegraph, April 5, 1882. 


posting, pr. par. ora. [Post (2), v.] 


posting-house, s. A house or hotel 
where post-horses are kept. 


pos’-tique (que as k), a. 0. Fr. (Fr. pos- 
tiche), from Lat. posticus = behind, from post 
=after.] Superadded ; done after the work 
is finished. Applied to a superadded orna- 
ment of sculpture or architecture. 


* pos-tle (1), s. 
* pos-tle (2), s. 


“ post-li-min -i_ar, post -1i_min-i-ar-y, 

* post-li-min’-i-oiis, a. [Posriimintum.] 

1. Pertaining to or involving the right of 
postliminium. 


2. Done or contrived subsequently ; subse- 
quent, posterior. 
“To strike in with things as they fall out, by post. 


liminious after-applications of them to their purposes,” 
—South : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 8. 


post-li-min’-i-tim, * post-lim’-i-nj, s. 
{Lat. postliminiwm, from post = after, and 
limen, genit. liminis = a limit, a threshold; 
Fr. postliminie ; Sp. & Ital. postliminio.] 

1, Rom. Antig.: The return to one’s own 
threshold ; hence, a return home, and so, to 
one’s old rank, or former rights and privileges. 
Said of a person who had been banished or 
taken prisoner by an enemy. 

“When a Roman citizen was solemnly given over 
to an enemy by the Pater Patratus, it would appear 
that he forfeited his rights irrecuverably ; but if ich 
prisoner in the ordinary course of war, they were only 
suspended. .. . If he was enabled to return home, in 
consequence of release or escape, he revovered his 
Status, by what, in legal language, was termed Post- 


Eminium.”—Ramsay: Roman Antiquities. 


holy writers, com- 
commentators,” — 


[APosTLE.] 
[PostIL.] 


a ere 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hire, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 


postil—postulate 


2. Internat. Law: That right by virtue of 
which persons or things taken by an enemy 
are restored to their former state when coming 
again under the power of the nation to which 
they belonged. 


post’-lude, s. 
=a play.) 
Music: A concluding voluntary; an after- 
piece. 
“A Christmas Postlude."—Atheneum, Sept. 9, 1882. 


post’-man (1), s. (Eng. post (1),8., and man.] 
English: One of the two experienced bar- 
risters: in the Exchequer division of the 
High Court of Justice, who have preve( once 
in motions, So called from the place where 
he sits ; the other is called the tubman (q.v.). 


post’-man (2), s. [Eng. post (2), 8., and man.] 
* 1, A post, a courier. 
2. One who delivers letters brought by the 
post ; a letter-carrier. 


post’-mark, s._ [Eng. post (2), s., and mark.] 
A mark stamped by the post-office officials on 
letters, &c., showing the place and time of the 
posting of the letters, and the various post- 
offices through which they pass ; it also serves 
to obliterate or cancel the postage-stamps 
affixed. 


“The postmark bears the 16th day of the month.”— 
T. Hull: Genuine Letters, ii. 82. 


post’/-mas-tér, s. [Eng. post (2), s., and 
master. | 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, One who keeps or lets post-horses. 

2. The official who has the charge and super- 
intendence of a post-office. 

II, Univ. : At Merton College, Oxford, one 
of the scholars on the foundation. Called also 
a portionist (q. v.). 

{ In the earlier writers postmaster is ex- 
clusively used in the first sense. This state 
of things continued as late as 1644. [Post- 
OFFICE. ] 


Postmaster-General, s. That member 
of the Government who has the charge and 
direction of the Post-office, in all its depart- 
ments, including the postal, the money-order, 
and other branches of the service. He is, a 
member of the Cabinet in the United States, 
and usually in England and elsewhere, 


post-mé-rid’-i-_an, a. & s. (Lat. postmeridi- 
anus, pomeridianus, from post = after, and 
meridianus = belonging to midday, meridian 
(q.v.).] [Pomerrpran. ] 

A. As adjective: 

*T, Ordinary Language: 

1. Coming, happening, or done after the 
sun has passed the meridian ; being in, or be- 
longing to, the afternoon. 

2. Belonging to the after part of life ; late. 

II. Geol. : A term applied to the series of the 
Appalachian strata, which in the New York 
Survey has been called the Upper Helderberg, 
or Corniferous Limestone. The word refers 
to the part of the Appalachian Paleozoic day 
at which the group was formed. Its maxi- 
mum thickness, which occurs in the Western 
States, is about 350 feet, The nearest Euro- 
pean representative is the English Ludlow 
formation ; but it contains numerous Devo- 
nian, and some Carboniferous fossils. (Prof. 
H. D, Rogers : Geology of Pennsylvania). 

B. As subst.: The afternoon. It is usually 
contracted into P.M, 


{Lat. post = after, and ludus 


a 
post-pone’, v.t. [Lat. postpono = to place 
after: post = after, and pono = to place; Sp. 
posponer, } 
_1. To put off or defer to a later or future 
time; to adjourn, to delay. 
“The stewards have decided to t - 
ture.”—Field, Dec. 12, 1885. ee eet 
2. To set in value below something else; to 
value or estimate less than something else. 
(Followed by to.) 
“Nor can that rationally be said to be @sxpised by 
any, or postponed to any other thing, which never was 


roposed to them as their option."—Whitby: Fé 
Points, die, Lc. fie g4. ig elas 


post-pone’-mént, s [Eng. postpone; -ment.] 
The act of postponing or putting off to a 
futuretime ; a temporary delay oradjournment, 
“A postponement of a few d: \- 
seh iy tet ka ts oni gh 


* post-pon-enge, s. [Lat. postponens, pr. 


r. of postpono=to postpone (q.v.).] The 
ee of ponte or setting a thing below 
another in value, importance, or estimation. 

“Noting preference oF postponence.”—Johnson & 

Dict., 8.v. Of. 

post-pon’-ér, s. [Eng. postpon(e); -er.) One 
who postpones ; one who defers or delays; & 
procrastinator. 


“These postponers never enter upon religion at all; 
in earnest or effectually.’—Paley ¢ 30. 


* post-pose’, v.t. [Fr. postposer, from Lot 
post = after, and Fr. poser = to place.] 
1. To place or set after. 
“ th filiall and paternal love to his favuui 
temp Howell 5 Vooatl Forest. 


2. To postpone, to defer. 


* post-pds’-it, v.t. [Lat. postpositus, pa. par. 
of postpono = to postpone (q.v.).] To place 
or set after; to postpone. 


“ Often in our love to her, our love to God is swal- 
lowed and postposited.”—Feltham : On St. Luke, p. 328 


post-s¢é’-ni-iim, s. [Lat., from post = after, 
behind, and scena = a scene (q.V.). ] 
Arch. : The back part of a theatre, behind. 
the scenes. 


* post-seribe’, v.t.  [Lat. ~ostscribo = to 
write after, to add in writing: post = after, 
and scribo=to write.) To write after; to 
add in writing. 

“It was but mannerly of Bellarmine to postscribe 
two of his tomes with Laus Deo Virginique Matrt 
Maria.”—Adams: Works, ii. 7. 


postscript, s. [Lat. postcriptum, neut. 
sing. of postscriptus, pa. par. of postscribo.} 
(PostscriBe.] A paragraph or part added to 
a letter after it has been signed by the author ; 
an addition to a book or composition after it 
had been supposed to be finished, and con- 
taining something which had been omitted in 
the body of the work, or which may have 
occurred subsequently to the author. 


“In the letter which he had received from my lord 
admirall there was a postcript, whiche he shewed 
mee,”—Hackluyt: Voyages, iii. 353. 


* post’-scrip-téd, a. [Eng. postscript ; -ed.} 
Having a postcript ; written after. 


post-sphe’-n6id, a. (Pref. post = after, and 
Eng. sphenoid.] (See the compound.) 


postsphenoid-bone, s. 

Anat. : The posterior part of the sphenoid 
bone distinct in infancy from the presphenoid 
part. The former contains the sella turcica 
and the great wings. 


pos’-tu-lant, s. [Fr., from Lat. postulans, pr. 
par. of postulo=to demand; Sp. & Ital 
postulante.] [POSTULATE, s.] One who asks, 
demands, or requests ; a candidate; specif., in 
the Roman Church, one seeking admission toa 
religious order or congregation. The postulant 
is vound by the rules of the order to which 
he or she is seeking admission, but does not 
ner site distinctive dress till the habit is con- 
erred, 


“ The postulant for parliamentary honours.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 20, 1882. 


pos'-tu-late, s. &a. [Lat. postulatum, neut. 
sing. of postulatus, pa. par. of postrulo= to 
ask, to demand; Fr. postulat ; Ital. pustulato.} 

A. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang.: A pesition, supposition, or 
proposition assumed without proof, as being 
self-evident or too plain to require proof or 
illustration; a thing assumed for the purpose 
of future reasoning ; an assumption. 


“The difference between axioms and postulates is 
analogous to that between theoreins and problems.” 
—Slewart - Of the Human Mind, vol. ii., ch. ii., § 3. 


2. Geom. : The enunciation of a self-evident 
problem. It differs from an axiom, which is 
the enunciation of a self-evident proposition. 
The sxiom is more general than the postulate. 

*B, dsadj.: Of the nature of a postulate ; 
asgumed. 

“T mean by postulate illation.* 

Butler: Hudibras, ii. 1. 
pos'’-tu-late, vt. (Fr. postuler ; Sp. postu- 
lar ; Ital. postulare.] [PosTULATE, 8]. 

* 1. To demand. 


“ The members of the House of Peers would certainly 
suffer less by the postulated change than their fellow- 
eo of the Commons.”—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 


2. To beg or assume without proof; to 
regard as self-evident ; to take as granted. 


“From postulated or precarious inferences,”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk., ii., ch. iii, 


pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, 2, o = é; ey=a; qu=kw, 


postulation—pot 
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* 3, To assume ; to take without consent as 


one’s right, 
“The Bysantiie Emperors appear to bave exer- 
cised, or at least to h: postuluted, sort of para- 
mount supremacy over this nation. Erooke. . 


* 4. To invite, to solicit, to entreat. [Posru- 
LATION, IT.) 


be meee poset ioal gr iy be Se hereafter bse 
prese Ly ulated any arch- 
bishopri Po, : 
shopr' cok a bistoprick a this realm. | ile 
piety ation, % Poe postulatio, from 
us, pa. . Of postulo = to postulate 
q-¥-); Fr. postulation.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of postulating or assuming with- 
out proof. 
** 2. A postulate ; a necessary assumption. 


“TI must have a second postulation, that must have 
an invredient to elicit assent."—Hale: Orig. 
Mankind, p. 129. aed a # 


* 3, A supplication, an intercession. 


“ Presen’ his . 
wets ting bis postulations at the throne of God. 


* 4, A suit, a cause. 


“ By this means the cardinal’s postulation 
fective."—Burnet : then Time. | 


TI, Canon Law.: A presentation or re- 
commendation addressed to the superior, to 
whom the right of appointment to any dignity 
belongs, in favour of one who has not a strict 
title to the appointment. 


~ \-tu-la-_tor-¥, a. t. postulatorius, 
a wiecke nie v.) 
1, Postulating ; assuming without proof. 
2. Assumed without proof. 


“The semblance is but postulatory."—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. vi. 


3. Supplicatory, entreating, demanding. 
“T 
eo that 9 net — into a postulafory 


ce ating . 
a nll gars yo on this postulatum,.”— 


A piat-yr-el, a. (Eng. postur(e); -al.) Per- 
ning or relating to posture. 
posture, s. [Fr., from Lat. positura = posi- 
tion, arrangement ; prop. fem. sing. of posi- 
turus, fut. par. of pono=to place, to set; 
8p. & Ital. postura, positura.) 
*1. Place, situation, state, or condition 
with regard to something else ; position. 


“In — to lode their second tire 
Of thunder.” ara Milton: P. L., vi., 606. 


2. The situation, disposition, or arrange- 
ment of the several parts of the body in 
relation to each other, or with respect to a 
particular purpose ; the position of the body 
@ its members ; attitude. 


“This is as lawful as to smell of a rose or to Jie in 
feathers, or change the posture of our body in bed for 
ease.”—Ap. Taylor ; Sermons, vol. 1, ser. 16. 


*3. State or condition. 

“To gre his algae es upon A o-e Bes posture of 

*4, State, disposition; frame of mind or 
soul. 

ws maker, s. One who makes 
postures or contortions. 

2 s. The act or prac- 
tice of assuming different bodily postures. 

‘é master,s. One who teaches 
or mor eae artificial attitudes or postures of 

ye 


* post’-ure, v.t. & i, (Posture, s.] 
A. Trans.: To place in any particular 
posture or position; to dispose, to arrange. 
B. Intransitive: 
1. Lit. : To dis the body in particular 
postures or attitudes, as an acrobat or tumbler. 
2. Fig.: To pose. 
triot."—Pall Mall Gazette, 
man 

*pds'- -rér, * pds'-tu-rist, s. [Eng. 
postur(e) ; er, ~ist.] One who postures; an 
acrobat, a tumbler. 

* post-véne’,v.t. [Lat. postvenio, from post = 
after, and venio = to come.] To come after ; 
to supervene. 

* post-vide, v.i. it. = after, and video 
= to see.) To see ot Sree after the event, 

“ Instead of preventing, postvide against dangers.”— 
Fuller: Worthies, i. 200. 


{Lat.] A postulate 


* pos'-Y, * pos-ie, * poisee,s. [A contract. 
of poesy (q.v.). ] 
* 1. A poetical motto or quotation attached 
to or inscribed on anything, as on a ring. 
ace a a oleae the pore of axing? '—Shakesp, : 
*2. A short inscription or legend. 


“There was also a superscripcion or ee written 
on the toppe of the pel Vial 2 pope ty 


3. A bunch of flowers; a nosegay, a bouquet. 
= epee used for a single flower or button- 
ole. 


“If some ent ‘er crossed our atreets, it 
was not withent his Inedionted poste at ‘his oy 
Sp, Hall; A Sermon of Thanksgiving (wn. 1625). 


pdt (1), *potte, s. (Ir. pota, potadh =a pot; 

Gael. poit ; Wel. pot ; Bret. pad j Dut. ay 
Fr. pot; Sp. & Port. pote ; . potte; Icel. 
pottr.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A vessel made of metal, used for various 
domestic purposes ; as, for boiling vegetables, 
meat, &c. 


“ Pots, pans, knockers of doors, pieces of ordnance 
which had long been past use, ae carried to the 
mint.”"—AMacaulay : Hist, Hng., ch. xil, 


2, A hollow vessel made of earthenware, 
china, &c. : as, a flower-pot, a water-pot, &c. 

3. An earthenware, pewter, or other vessel 
for liquids, containing one quart. 

enc bars = et of ered, doattc bow, netghtour: 

4. The quantity contained in a pot; a quart. 

5, A trade term for stoneware, 

6. The metal or earthenware top of a 
chimney ; a chimney-pot. . 

*7, A helmet or headpiece, 

*8, The skull. 

9, A hollow vessel made of twigs with which 
to catch fish. (Prov.) 

10. A large sum. (Slang,) 

cobra Sana med cponer i 

ll. A favourite; a horse which is backed 
for a large sum of money. (Racing Slang.) 

IL Technically : 

1. Founding: A crucible. Graphite pots 
are most generally in use. 

2. Paper: A size of paper, 12} inches by 15 
in the sheet, and weighing 10lbs, to the ream. 

3. Sugar: [PotrtiNe-cask]. 

4, Tinning: 

(1) A vessel filled with melted tallow in 
which the charcoal-iron plates are dipped 
before tinning ; a grease-pot. 

(2) A bath used in the same work, known as 
a wash-pot. 

| To go to pot: To be ruined, destroyed, or 
wasted. The meaning is probably to be put 
into the melting-pot, as old metal, to be melted 
down; but Mr. A. 8. Palmer thinks that pot 
here is the same as Por (2), s. = pit, and the 
meaning to be to go to the pit of destruction. 

ppecwonseneyy gan ie 
pot-barley, s. [Barvey.] 


pot-bellied, a. Having a pot-belly ; fat, 
corpulent. 


pot-belly, s. A protuberant belly. 
“ He will find himself a forked stradling animal, and 
a pot-beliy."—Arbuthnot & Pope: Martin Scriblerus. 
¥] A pot-belly is produced by the enlarge- 
ment of the omentum with fat. 


pot-boiler, s. & a. 

A, As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang.: A work of art or literature 
produced merely as a means of providing the 
necessaries of life; espec. a painting done for 
money, not for the sake of art. 

“ A mere pot-bot/er, though it is marked by much of 

the ability of the artist.” —d theaaum, April 1, 1882, 

2. Anthrop. : (See extract). 


* Among the articles of dally use were many rounded 
pebbles, with marks of fire upon them, which prob- 
ably been heated for the purpose of bolling water. | Pot- 
boilers, as they are called, of this kind are used by 
many savage peoples at the present day, and if we 
wished to heat water in a vessel! that would not stand 
the fire, we should be obliged to employ a similar 
method."— Dawkins » Cave- Hunting, ch. lil, 


B, As adj. : Pot-boiling (q.v.). 
“What are vulgarly known as pot-boiler books or 
articles.”—Lindsay » Mind in the Lower Animals, i. 20. 
t-boiling, a. Of the nature of a pot- 
boiler (q.v.). 


“Below the composer's mark, and distinctly of the 
pot-boiling order.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 28, 1886. 


pot-companion, s. An associate or 
companion in drinking; a boon-companion. 
(Applied generally to habitual drunkards.) 


pot-eye, s. 

Spinning: A guide-eye for a yarn in a 
spinning-frame. Through it the yarn passes 
from the rollers to the flyer. Made of metal, 
glass, or porcelain, 


pot-gun, s. 
1, A mortar for firing salutes, The name i¢ 
derived from its shape. 


2. A pop-gun (q.v.). 

*pot-gutted, a. Pot-bellied. 

“You pot-gutted rascal.” —Graves : Spiritual Quizote 
bk. iv., ch. viii. 


pot-hanger, pot-hangle, s. A hook on 
which pots are hung over a tire; a pot-hook, 


pot-herb, s. A herb fit for the pot or 
cooking ; a culinary herb. 

| White pot-herd : 

Bot, : Valerianella olitoria, 


pot-holes, s. pl. 

Mining & Geol.: The name given by the 
Norfolk quarrymen to deep conical or cylin- 
drical pipes in the chalk. (Quar. Journ. Geol 
Soc., i. (1845), p. 302.) 


pot-hook, s. 

1. Lit, ; An S-shaped hook for suspending a 
pot or kettle over a tire. 

2. Fig.: A letter or character like a pot- 
hook ; especially applied to the elementary 
characters formed by children when learning 
to write. (Frequently in the phrase pot-hooks 
and hangers.) 

“ bick Is and 

ievba=xtryaen Cline testiom, tke te, cae 


t-house, s. An ale-house, a beer-shop, 
a low public house. 

“The coarse dialect which he had learned in the pot- 

houses of Whitechapel."—Mucaulay ; Hist. Eng, ch. ¥. 

pot-hunter, s. 

1. One who shoots everything he comes 
across without regard to the rules or customs 
of sport, being only anxious to fill his bag. 

“ With no other let or hindrance than those which 


the gory pocaiaten compel.”"—Scribner's Maguzine. 
August, 1877, p. 506. 

2. One who makes it a business to enter al} 
competitions where prizes, as silver cups, &c., 
are given, not for the sake of the sport, butr 
in order to win and be able to show off the 
prizes gained. (Slang.) 

pot-hunting, s. The practice of a pot- 
hunter. 

“Some protection should be taken against pee 

hunting.” —Field, Dec. 12, 1885. 
* pot-leech, s. A sot, a drunkard. 
“This valiant pot-leech, that upon his knees 
Has drunk a thousand pottles up-se-peese.” 
Taylor, the Water-Poet. 
pot-liquor, s. The liquor in which 
butcher’s meat has been boiled ; thin broth. 


pot-luck, s. Accidental fare; whatever 


fare may chance to be provided for dinner. 


“ A woman whose pot-luck was always to be relied 
on."— @. Eliot ; Amos Barton, ch. i 


To take pot-luck: Said of an accidental 
visitor who partakes of the family dinner 
whatever it may be. 


“He should be very welcome to take pot-Iuck with 
him."—G@raves : Spiritual Quixote, bk. xix., ch. xii, 


* pot-maker, s. A potter. 


“Then he made an herauld proclaim that all 
makers should stand upon their feet."—JNorth: 
tarch, p. 520. 


pot-man,s. [Porman.) 
pot-marigold, s. 

Bot. : Calendula officinalis, 
pot-metal, s. 


1. A cheap alloy for faucets, &e.; composed 
of copper, 10; lead, 6 to 8 


2. A kind of cast-iron suitable for casting 
hollow ware. 


3. A species of stained glass, the colours of 
which are incorporated with the glass while 
the latter is in a state of fusion in the pot. 

pot-pie, s. A pie made by covering the 
inner surface of a pot with paste, and filling up 
with meat, as beef, mutton. fowl, &c, 

pot-piece, s. <A pot-gun, 

pot-plant, s. 

Bot, : Lecythis Ollaria. 


eT TE GOR arama eens ata lS 
DOU, béy ; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph={& 
-cion, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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pot-pourri, s. [Fr. pot = pot, and pourri, 
pa. par. of pourrir=to putrety, to boil very 
much.) 

J, Lit.: A dish of various kinds of meat 
and vegetables cooked together. 

IL. Figuratively : 

1, A mixture of rose-leaves and various 
spices, kept in jars or other vessels as a scent. 
Commonly called popery. 

2. A vase or bouquet of flowers used to 
perfume a room. 

3. In music, a medley ; a collection of vari- 
ous tunes linked together; a capriccio or 
fantasia on popular melodies. 

“ He has deftly made a pot-pourré of national tunes.” 

—Daily Telégraph, Dec. 22, 1885. 

4, A literary composition made up of several 
parts put together without any unity of plot 
or plan. 


* pot-shop, s. A low public-house, a pot- 
house. 

“ A sequestered pot-shop on the remotest confines of 

the Borough.”—Dickens : Pickwick, ch. lii. 

pot-shot, s. 

1. A shot fired for the sake of filling the 
bag or pot, without regard to the nature, con- 
dition, or appearance of the animal shot. 

2. A shot fired without any deliberate aim. 

8. A shot at an enemy from behind a tree, 
or from an ambush. 


* pot-shot, * pot-shott, a. Drunk, in- 
toxicated. [CupsHoTrTen.] 


et-valiant, a. Made courageous or 
valiant by drink. 


* pot-walloper, * pot-wabbler, s. A 
name given to parliamentary voters in certain 
English boroughs, previous to the Reform Act 
of 1832,in which all male inhabitants, whether 
householders or lodgers, who had resided in 
the borough and had boiled their own pot, 
i.e., procured their own subsistence, for six 
months, and had not been chargeable to any 
parish as paupers for twelve months, were 
entitled to a vote. 


* pot-walloping, a. &s. 

A, As adj.: A term applied to boroughs in 
which, before the Reform Act of 1832, pot- 
wallopers were entitled to a vote. 


“ A pot-walloping borough like Taunton.”—Southey - 
Letters, iv. 39, 


B. As subst.: A boiling of a pot ; the sound 
made by a pot boiling. 
“The pot-wallopings of the boiler.".—De Quincey : 
English Mail Coach, 
pot-wheel, s. 
wheel. [Norra.] 


A form of water-raising 


pot (2), s. [Prz,s.] A pit, a dungeon. 
{| Pot and gallows: [Pir anD GALLows].. 


pot (1), v.t. & 4. [Por (1), s.) 
A. Transitive: 
1, To put into pots. 
2. To preserved seasoned in pots: as, To pot 
fowl or fish. 
3. To plant or set in mould in pots, 


“Tf grown in pots, they should be potted in rich 
eoil.”"—Field, Oct. 3, 1885. 


4, To put in casks for draining: as, To pot 
sugar. [POTTING-caAsK.] 

5. To pocket ; to strike or play so as to run 
into the pocket of a billiard table. (Slang.) 


“ After making three, he potted his opponent's ball.” 
—Lvening Standard, Dec, 18, 1885. 


6. To shoot. (Slang.) 


“All the pretty shy beasts ... are potted by cock- 
neys."—Saturday Review, March 15, 1884. 


B. Intransitive: 
*1, To drink, to tipple. (Slang.) 


“Tt is less labour to plow than to pot it."—Feltham + 
Resolves, 84. 


2. To shoot or fire persistently ; to keep on 
shooting. (Slang.) 
*pot (2), *potte, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.) Tocap. 
“The boies of different schooles did cap or potte 
verses."—Stowe. Survey, p. 53, 
pot'-a-ble, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. potabilis, 
Bet poto=to drink ; Sp. potable; Ital. pota- 
ile. 
A. As adj.: Capable of being drunk; 
for drinking ; drinkable. . Sa 
“ Potable gold.” Wilton: P. L., til. 608. 
B. As subst.: Anything that may be drunk. 


“Ten thousand painted flow’rs 
Useful for potabies.” Philips: Cider, ii. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; Pine, pit, sire, sir, martne; go. pdt, 


pot’-a-ble-néss, ». 


pot—potash 


(Eng. potable; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being potable. 


* pot’-age (age as ig), s. [Porraaz.] 


* pot'-a-sér, s. [Fr., from potage=pottage.] 
A: porringer, 
“ An Indian dish or potager, made of the bark of 
tree.”—Grew: Museum. 


* pot-a-gre, s. [Popacra.] The gout. 
4 louth ti e and a goute.” 
spelen eee: ia) Ki setts. 41, fo. 37. 
po-tag’-ro, po-tar’-go, s. [Borarco.] A 
West Indian sauce or dish. 
“What lord of old would bid his cook prepare 
Mangos, potargo, champignons, cayarre?” 
King : Cookery. 
podt’-ale, s. [Etym.-doubtful; Eng. pot, and 
ale (?).] The refuse from a grain distillery, 
used to fatten pigs. 


po-ta/-li-a, s.. [Etym. unexplained.] 

Bot.: A genus of Loganee. An infusion of 
the leaves of Potalia resinifera, theonly known 
species, is somewhat mucilaginous and as- 
tringent. It is used in Brazil as a lotion for 
inflamed eyes. The sub-species (?), P. amara, 
is bitter, acrid, and emetic. 


po-ta’-mé-2, s. pl. [Gr. rorapds (potamos) = 
a river, or Lat. potam(ogeton); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -e@.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Naiadaceew. Spathe none. 
Flowers in spikes or clusters, solitary, uni- 
sexual or bisexual. Stigma subeapitate, or 
shortly decurrent. Embryo curved. 


po-tam'-i-dés, s. [Gr. rorayés (potamos) = 
ariver; Lat. adj. suff. -ides.] 

Zool. & Palewont.: Freshwater Cerites; a 
genus of Cerithiade. Shell like Cerithium, but 
without varices in the fossil species, which 
are included in that genus, Epidermis thick, 
olive- brown; operculum orbicular, many- 
whorled. Forty-one recent species, from the 
mud of Californian, African, and Indian rivers. 


pot-a-m6., pref. [Gr. motapds (potamos) =a 
river.}] Belonging to, living in or near, or 
connected with a river or rivers. 


pot-a-m6-bi-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pot- 
amobi(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
1. Zool.: A group or family of Huxley’s 
tribe Astacina, with two genera, Astacus and 
Cambarus. 


“All the crayfishes of the northern hemisphere 
belong to the Potamobiide, and no members of this 
family are known to exist south of the equator."— 
Huxley: The Crayfish, p. 306. 

2. Paleont.: From the Jurassic onward. 

[PsEuDastacus.] 


pot-a-m0o'-bine, a. & s. [Poramopiip2.]} 
A. As adj.: Belonging to, or having the 
characteristics of, the Potamobiide (q.v.). 


“The wide range and close affinity of the genera 
Astacus and Cambarus appear to me to necessitate 
the supposition that they are derived from some one 
already specialised Potamobine form .,..I am dis- 
posed to believe that this ancestral Potamobine existed 
in the sea which lay north of the Miocene continent 
aie northern hemisphere."—Hualey; The Crayfish, 
P. 


B. As subst.: Any individual of the family 
Potamobiide. 


pot-a-mo'-bi-iis, s. 
Budw (bi00) = to live.] 
1. Entom.: Leach’s name for Orectochilus, 
a genus of Gyrinidez, with one species. 
+2. Zool. ! A synonym of Astacus, 


pot-a-mod-chee-rits, s. (Pref. potwmo-, and 
Gr. xotpos (choiros) =a hog.] 

Zool. : Bush-hog, Red River-hog; a genus 
of Suide, characteristic of the West African 
region, with two, or perhaps three, species, 
which are the handsomest of the Swine family. 
There is a boss or prominence under each eye. 
In Potamocherus penicillatus, the ears are long 
and tapering, as if they had been cut, and 
terminate in hairy tufts. The general colour 
is reddish-brown, with white dorsal stripe. 


pot-a-md-ga/-lé, s. (Pref. potamo-, and Gr. 
yaAy (galé) = a weasel.] 

Zool.; A genus of Potamogalide, with one 
species, Potamogale velox, discovered by Du 
Chaillu in Western equatorial Africa. It is 
about two feet in length, of which the tail 
occupies one half. The body is long and 
cylindrical ; tail thick, and laterally com- 
pressed, legs short, toes not webbed, the 
animal being propelled through the water by 


(Pref. potamo-, and Gr. 


pot-a-m6-gé'-ton, s. 


pot’-ash, s. 


strokes of the posenful tails; the limbs are 
folded inwards and backwards in swimming. 


POTAMOGALE. 


Fur, dark-brown above, with a metallic violet 
hue; whitish beneath. 


pot-a-m6- gal -i- dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, 


potamogale); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: A family of Insectivora, forming a 
connecting link between the Talpide and the 
Solenodontide, with two genera: Potamogale 
(q.v.) and Geogale, with one small muriform 
species, Geogale awrita, from Madagascar. 


[Lat. potamogeton, 
potamogiton ; Gr. motapoyettay ( potamogeiton) 
= pondweed [see def.] : wotax.6s (potamos) =a 
river, and yeitwy (geiton) =a neighbour.) 

1. Bot.: Pondweed; the typical genus of 
the tribe Potamez(q.v.). Flowers perfect, 
sessile, on a spike, with a simple spathe. 
Perianth single; stamensfour. Ovary of four 
carpels. Drupes or achenes four, rarely one ; 
small, green. Chiefly from the temperate 
zones, They occur in ponds, ditches, streams, 
the margms of lakes, &c., having the leaves 
submerged and translucent, or floating and 
opaque. P. natans, P. lucens, P. crispus, P. 
densus, and P. oblongus are among the most 
common. The root of P. natans is said to be 
eaten in Siberia. P. crispus, P. gramineus, and 
P. lucens are used in India as fodder, and the 
first two also for refining sugar. 

2. Paleobot. : Occurs in the Miocene and the 
Pliocene of Hurope. 


* pot-a-mdég’-ra-phy,s. [Pref. potamo-, and 


Gr. ypédy (graphé)=a description.] A de- 
scription of rivers. 


*pot-a-mol-6-sy, s. [Pref. potamo-, and 


Gr. doyos (logos) =a discourse.] A treatise on 
rivers ; a scientific treatment of rivers. ; 


pot-a-moph’-¥1-lite, s. [Pref. potamo- ; Gr. 


vaAdor (phullon) = leaf, and suff. -cée.] 


‘ Toleabote Any apparently aquatic fossil 
eaf. 


pot-a-m6-thér-Y-iim, s. [Pref. potamo-, 


and Gr. @nptov (thérion) = a wild animal.] 
Zool.: A genus of Mustelid, allied to Lutra 
(q.v.), from the Miocene of Western Europe, 


po’-tan¢e, s. [Fr. potence =a gibbet.] 


Watchmaking : The stud which forms a step 
for the lower pivot of a verge. 


potance-file, s, A small hand-file with 
parallel and flat sides. 


ta [Eng. pot, and ash, because the 
lixivium of wood-ashes are evaporated for 
commercial purposes in iron pots.] 

1. Chem.: A term applied to the hydrate of 
potassium, KHO, either in the liquid or solid 
state, but sometimes used to denote potassium 
oxide and also crude carbonate of potassium. 
Pure or anhydrous potash can be procured 
by heating thin slices of the metal potassium 
in air perfectly free from moisture or carbonic 
acid, It is white, caustic, and very deliques- 
cent. When moistened with water it becomes 
incandescent and no degree of heat seems 
sufficient to expel the water. This substance 
is of slight importance compared with hydrated 
potas. Important salts of potash are the 
carbonate, the sulphate, the nitrate, &c. With 
oils potash forms soft-soaps, and is of great 
value from its cleansing properties. 


2. Pharm. : Potash salts are essential con- 
stituents in the human body, but if, when 
wasted, they are suvplied directly tothe blood 
they are very ,wisonous. A muth diluted 
solution of potash is antacid and sedative in 
cyapepelh and cutaneous diseases, also in 
pleuritis, pericarditis, scrofula, &. [Brcar- 
BONATE.] Caustic potash is used exter- 
nally as a caustic in ulcers, &c.; carbonate 


ve & 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », © =; ey =a; qu = kw. 


of potash has been given in whooping congh ; 
acetate of potash ef ag 
small doses 


in dropsy ; citrate of potash is diuretic and 
febrifugal ; sulphate of potash is a mild pur- 
gative generally given with rhubarb, &c.; 
nitrate of potash and chlorate of potash are 
refrigerants and diuretics. [PERMANGANATE.] 
Bromide and iodide of potassium are the forms 
in which bromine and iodine are often ad- 
niinistered, Sulphurated potash in smal! doses 
is . Crna) diaphoretic, = expectorant, 
and is sometimes used in scabies, psoriasis 
chronic rheumatism, and Brenchésin 

4 Potash-alum = Kalinite ; Potash-felspar 
= Orthoclase and Microcline; Potash-mica= 
Muscovite. 

potash-lime, s. 

Chem, : A mixture of dry hydrate of petas- 
sium. and quicklime employed in estimating 
the nitrogen contained in organic substances, 
At a high temperature, it liberates the nitro- 
gen in the form of ammonia, 


potash-water, s. 
Chem. : An artificial aérated water contain- 
ing a minute quantity of potassic bicarbonate. 


pot-ash-és, s. pl. [PEaRLasues.] 


pot-ass, pd-tas'-sa, s. [Porasn.] [Poras- 
SIUM-HYDRATE.] 


eo se ade. s. (Eng. potass(ium), and 
Chem. (Pl.): Potassium amides. The mono- 
compound N is obtained by gently heat- 
ing potassium in ammonia gas. It is an 
olive-green. substance, melting a little over 
100°. Tripotassamide, or nitride of potassium, 
K;N, is obtained when monopotassamide is 
heated im a close vessel. It is a greenish- 
black substance, taking fire spontaneously 
when exposed to the air. In contact with 
water it is decomposed, yielding ammonia 
and potassium hydrate. 


pd-tis’-sic, a. [Mod. Lat. potass(ium); Eng. 
adj. suff. -ic.] Of or pertaining to potassium ; 
containing potassium. ; 


ae emer ema s. ([Latinised from potash 
CAs 

Chem. : Symbol. K : atomic weight, 39. A 
monad metallic element, discovered by Davy 
in 1807, and vcry widely diffused through the 
vegetable, mineral, and animal kingdoms. It 
usually exists in combination with inorganic 
and organic acids, and, when its organic salts 
are burnt, Mat! are resolved into carbonate, 
from which the other salts of potassium 
can be prepared. It may be obtained by 
electrolysis, but is now produced in large 

antity by distilling in an iron retort an in- 

mate mixture of charcoal and carbonate of 
tassium, a condition readily obtained by 
Finitin crude tartar in a covered crucible. 
It is 3 biuish-white metal; sp. gr. “865, being 
the lightest of all the metals except lithium. 
At 0° it is brittle and crystalline ; soft at 15°, 
and may be easily cut with a knife; fluid at 
62°5°, and at a red heat distils, yielding a 
beautiful green vapour. Thrown upon water, 
the metal decomposes it with great violence, 
i hydrate of potassium, whilst the 
escaping be cg takes fire, burning* with a 
rose-red colour. It can only be preserved in 
the metallic state by immersing it in rock oil. 

@ Potassium-chloride = Sylvite ; Potassium- 
nitrate = Nitre; Potassium-sulphate = Aph- 
thitalite and Misenite, 

potassium-alloys, s. zl. 

Chem. : Alloys formed by fusing other metals 
with potassium. The arsenide and antimonide 
(the only important forms), heated with the 
alcoholic iodides, yield the arsenide, &c., of 
the alcohol radicals. 


potassium-bromide, s. 
Chem.: KBr. Formed by the action of 


bromine on potassium, or by neutralising 
hydrobromic acid with potash. It erystal- 
Jizes in brilliant cubes, having a sharp taste ; 


gr. 2°69; is more readily soluble in hot 
an in cold water, and is slightly soluble in 
alcohol. By oxidising agents it is converted 
into bromate. 
potassium-carboxide, s. 
Chem. : KoCs09, A highly explosive com- 
pound formed sometimes in the manufacture 
of potassium, and when potassium is heated 


boil, béy ; peat, jowl; cat, ¢gell, chorus, 
- -eian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion=shiin ; -tion, -sion= zhin, -cious, 


pot-ass-ox’-yl, + 


potashes—potato 


to 80° in presence of carbonic oxide. It is 
first of a gray colour, and then becomes dark 
red. The gray compound has the composi- 
tion KgCO; the red body can be preserved 
under mineral naphtha. In contact with 
water it explodes with great violence. 


potassium-chloride, s. 

Chem. : KCl. Occurs native as sylvite, and 
is formed when potassium is burned in chlor- 
ine, and when potash or carbonate of potash 
is neutralized with aqueous hydrochloric acid. 
It erystallizes mostly in cubes, rarely in 
octahedrons ; SP. gr. 1°95; tastes like common 
salt, melts at a low red heat, and at a higher 
temperature volatilizes unchanged, It is very 
soluble in water, one part of the salt dis- 
solving in 2°85 parts of water at 15°5°; is 
slightly soluble in strong alcohol, but wood 
spirit dissolves it more readily, It forms 
erystallizible double salts with most of the 
metallic chlorides, 


potassium-ethylL, s. 

Chem. : CgH 5K. Not known in the separate 
state, but in combination with zine-ethyl by 
treating that compound with potassium, 


potassium-hydrate, s. 

Chem.: KHO. Potash. Potassa. Caustic 
potash. 

stassium in water, but generally prepared 

y adding two parts of quicklime, slaked with 
water, to a solution of one part of carbonate 
of potassium in twelve parts of water, and 
boiling the mixture for some time. After 
standing, the clear liquid is siphoned off and 
evaporated in iron or silver basins. To re- 
move several of the impurities it is subse- 
quently treated with alcohol. After fusion it 
is a White, hard, brittle substance, sp. gr. 2°1, 
melts below redness to a clear liquid, volatilizes 
at a red heat, dissolves in half its weight of 
water, and in nearly the same quantity of 
aleohol. It has an acrid taste, is a powerful 


. caustic, decomposes most metallic salts, and 


ata high temperature acts with great energy 
on nearly all substances. 


potassium-iodide, s. 

Chem.: KI. Obtained by direct union of 
fodine and potassium, and by neutralizing 
hydriodie acid with potash. It crystatlizes 
in cubes, which are sometimes transparent, 
often opaque; sp. gr. 2°90. It has a sharp 
taste, melts below a red heat, and at a 
moderate red heat volatilizes without change ; 
is soluble in °7 part of water at 16°, and in 
5°5 parts alcohol at 12°5°. A solution of this 
salt dissolves free iodine, forming a dark- 
brown solution. It is much used in medicine. 


potassium-oxides, s. pl. 

Chem. : Potassium forms three oxides: (1) 
Protoxide, KyO, formed when potassium is 
exposed to dry air at ordinary temperatures, 
is white, very deliquescent nd caustic, and 
unites with water so energetically as to pro- 
duce incandescence; (2) Dioxide, Ko09, is 
formed at a certain stage in the preparation 
of the tetroxide, and when the latter substance 
is decomposed «with water; (3) Tetroxide, 
Ky0,, is produced when potassium is burnt in 
dry air or oxygen. It is a chrome yellow 

owder which is reduced to protoxide when 
peated in an atmosphere of nitrogen, and to 
the dioxide when dissolved in water, oxygen 
in each case being evolved. 


potassium-sulphides, s. pl. 

Chem. : Potassium unites with sulphur in 
five different proportions : KyS, protosulphide, 
obtained, = in a state of doubtful purity, 
by igniting sulphate of potassium in a covered 
crucible with finely divided carbon, It has a 
reddish-yellow caivut, is deliquescent and 
eaustic. KoSe, disulphide, formed by exposing 
the sulphydrate to the air, is obtained as an 
orange-coloured fusible substance. K»Ssg, tri- 
sulphide, obtained by passing the vapour of 
earbonie disulphide over ignited potassium 
carbonate. KgS4, tetrasulphide, formed by 
reducing sulphate of potassium by means of 
the vapour of earbonie disulphide. KoSs5, 
pentasulphide, obtained from any of the above 
sulphides by boiling them with excess of sul- 

hur until fully saturated. All the sulphides 

ave an alkaline reaction and smell of sul- 
phydrie acid. 


(Eng. potass(iwm) ; 
oxygen), and suff. -yl.] 


Chem.: KO. Hydroxyl, in which the hy- 
drogen is replaced by potassium. 


Produced by dissolving protoxide of | 
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po'’-tate, a. (Lat. potatus = a draught.) 
Alchemy: An epithet applied to a stage in 
the pretended transmutation of the baser 
metals into gold and silver. (Ben Jonson: Al- 
chemist, iii, 2.) 


po-ta’-tion, * po-ta-cy-on, s. (Lat. potatio, 
from poto = to drink.) 
1. The act of drinking. 
2. A drinking-bout. 


“After three or four hours of friendly potation 
We took leave.” = Cotton: De Monsieur Cotin. 


8. A draught. (Shakesp.: Othello, ti. 3.) 
4, A beverage, a drink. 


“To forawear thin potations, and addict themselves 
to sack."—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. & 


po-ta’-td, po-ta-toe, s. [Sp. potato.) 
[Batatas.] 

Bot., Hort., Agric., &c. : Solanum tuberosum, 
a well-known plant, the tubers (dilated 
branches) of which are eaten. It is a native 
of Chili and Peru. Some think that it was 
first brought to Spain from the mountains 
near Quito early in the sixteenth century. 
Thence it spread to Italy and Austria. Sir 
Walter Raleigh is supposed to have brought 
it to England in July, 1586, having obtained 
it from the Virginian colonists whom he had 
taken out in 1584. Gerarde, in his Herbale, 
figured it in 1597 as “the potatoe of Virginia,” 
whence he said he had obtained its roots. Sir 
Walter Raleigh cultivated potatoes on his 
estate of Youghal, near Cork. For the next 
century and a half they were regarded as 
garden plants only. In Scotland they were 
not cultivated as a field crop till 1732. They 
gradually made way to the important position 
which they now occupy in general agriculture. 
Many varieties are grown, differing in earli- 
ness, form, size, colour, &e. They are some- 
times preserved through the winter in pits 
dug in the ground; and lined with straw. A 
raw potato scraped is a good application to 
burns and sealds. [PoTaTo-sTARCH. ] 

“Din: inger uv! 

and potatran? Goldsmith ; ThoBeaNes oe 
¥ () Oil of Potatoes : [FuspL-o1}. 

(2) Sweet Potato: [Bararas]. 


potato-apple, s. A popular name for 
the round fruit of the potato, » 


potato-beetle, s. [CoLorano-BErTLE.]} 
potato-blight, s. [Poraro-pisrase.] 


potato-bogle, s. A scarecrow. [Boarz, 
3, I. 1. @).]J 


potato-bug, s. [Poraro-BEETLE.] 


potato-disease, s. 

Veg. Pathol.: A disease or murrain pro- 
duced by a fungus, Peronospora infestans. It 
generally first attacks the leaves and stems of 
the plant, forming brown spots upon them in 
July and August. By this time, the fungus 
which first penetrated the tissue of the leaf, 
has thrust forth through the stomates its 
conidia-bearing filaments. The leaves soon 
afterwards die. Next the tubers are attacked 
and decay, either in a moist manner, attended 
by a disagreeable odour, or by a drying up of 
the tissue. Sometimes the term  pofato- 
disease is limited to the first of these kinds of 
decay, but they are closely akin, the one form 
passing into the other. Possibly an excess 
of rain in particular seasons created a pre- 
disposition to the attacks of the fungus, 
Too strong manuring, and the cutting up 
of seed potatoes have also been suggested as 
predisposing causes. The potato-disease first 
appeared in America. In 1845-1847 it caused 
the failure of the potato crop in Ireland, pro- 
ducing famine. [Faminn.] It has never since 
completely disappeared, and in 1860 was 
nearly as formidable in some places as on its 
first appearance. When it is prevalent, the 
potatoes should be powdered with flowers of 
sulphur before being planted. They should 
be pnt early in the ground, and the haulm 
removed when the disease munifests itself. 

potato-fat, s. 

Chem. : A fat extracted from fresh potatoes 
by ether. It forms white, slender, stellate 
needles, which turn brown, without melting, 
on exposure to a temperature of 270°. 


potato-mildew, s. [PoraTo-p1sEAsE.] 


potato-oat, s. 
Agric. : A temporary variety of Avena sativa, 
[Avena, Oar.] 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -Ing. 


-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, de 
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potato-scab, s. 
Bot.: Scab in potatoes, produced by a 
fongus, Tuburcinia Scabies. 


potato-spirit, s. 

Chem. : A spirit formed during the fermen- 
tation of potatoes, and used in many parts of 
Europe. 


potato-starch, s. 

Comm.: The starch or flour of the potato, 
sometimes used to 
adulterate arrow- 
root. The granules 
vary considerably 
in size and form, 
some being shell- 
shaped, some 
ovate, and others, 
especially the 
gemaller ones, 
round. Each gran- 
tle is marked with 
a circular or stel- 
late hilum, and 
around this is 
arranged a series of distinct lines or circles. 


potato-stone, s. ; 

Min. : A name applied to the siliceous and 
calcareous geodes found in the soil near 
Bristol, England. The siliceous geodes are 
lined with quartz crystals, but frequently 
contain calcite with acicular gothite, the cal- 
careous ones are lined with calcite crystals, 
but frequently contain isolated crystals of 
quartz, some of which present the form of 
the primitive rhombohedron. They appear to 
have been formed in the dolomitic conglomer- 
ates. According to Green, this name has 
also been applied to certain hollow limestone 
pebbles, which have been converted into 
dolomite, their interiors being lined with 
crystals of the same substance. 


potato-sugar, s. [STaRcH-suGaR.] 
*po-tator, s. [Lat.] One who drinks; a 
drinker, a drunkard. 
“ Barnabee, thi es : 
Die eee ithe illustrious potator.”—Southey: The 
%*po'-ta-tor-y, a. [Lat. potatorius, from 
potator =a drinker; poto=to drink.] Relat- 
ing or pertaining to drink or drinking. 
pot-—body, s. (Eng. pot(1),s., and boy.] A boy 
or man employed in a public house to clean 
the pots, carry out ale or beer, &c. 


*potch (1), v.t. [Poacu (1), v.] 


* potch (2), v.t. [Fr. pocher.] [Poacu (2), v.] 
To thrust, to push. 
“Tl potch at him.”  Shakesp..: Coriolanus, i. 10. 
*pdteh’-ér, s. (Eng. potch; -er.] One who 
or that which potches. 
potcher-engine, s. 
Paper-making: A machine in which washed 


rags are intimately mixed with a bleaching 
Solution of chloride of lime. 


pote, v.t. &i. [(Porrer.] 
A. Trans.: To push or kick. 
B. Intrans. : To creep about moodily. (Prov.) 
* pot’-é-car-¥, * pot-i-car-y, s. [A cor- 
rupt. of apothecary, which was apparently 
mistaken for a pothecary.] An apothecary. 
“Tntothe toun unto a potecary.” 


Chaucer: C, T., 12,766, 
*pot-ed, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Plaited. 


“A nosegay, set face, and a poted cuffe,” 
Heywood ; Troia Britannica, p. 89. 


POTATO STARCH. 


pd-teén’, pdt-heén’, * pdt-teen’, s. [Ir. 
pota = a pot, a vessel ; potuim = to drink.] 
Whiskey ; properly whiskey illicitly distilled 
in Ireland. 


“ His nose it is a coral to the view, 
Well nourish’d with Pierian potheen.” 
Hood: Irish Schoolmaster, 


P9'-tE-15t, s. [Fr.; Dut. potelood; Ger. pott- 
loth.) Sulphuret of molybdenum (q.v.). 

po’-tence (1), s. [Fr.=a gibbet, a crutch, 
from Lat. potentia = power.] 

Her.: A cross, whose ends resemble the 

head of a crutch, 

po’-tence (2), 8s. (Lat. potentia = power.] 
Power, putency (q.v.). 


* po-tén’-cial (ci as sh), a. [PorentIAt.] 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, 


potator—poteriocrinus 


po'-ten-cy, s. (Lat. potentia =power, from 
potens; Sp. & Port. potencia ; Ital. potenzia, 
potenza.] [Po1en, a.] 
1, The quality or state of being potent ; 
power, mental or physical ; strength. 
“The potency of her whu has the bliss, 


To make it still elysium where she is,” 
Cook: Green's Tu Quoque. 


2. Efficacy, strength: as, the potency of a 
medicine. 
3. Moral power, influence, or strength. 


“By the dread potency of every star.” 
of ca Mason: Caractacus. 


*4, A power, an authority. 

“The Roman Episcopacy had advanced itself beyond 
the priesthood into a potency."—Barrow. Pope's 
Supremacy, sup. 5. 

potent, a. & s. [Lat. potens, genit. potentis, 
pr. par. of possum = to be able, from potis = 
able, and sum= to be; Sp. & Ital. potente.] 
A. As adjective : 

1. Physically powerful ; producing great 

physical effects ; strong, forcible, efficacious. 


“ Moses once more his potent rod extends 
Over the sea.” Milton: P.L., xii. 21L 


2. Having great power; powerful, mighty. 


“The eminence of a great and potent lord.”"—Burke ¢ 
Letter to a Noble Lord. 


3. Strong in a moral sense; having or 
exercising great power or influence. 


“The doctor is well money’d, and his friends 
Potent at court.” Shakesp.: Merry Wives, iv. 4,. 


4. Strong, intoxicating : as, a potent spirit. 

B. As substantive : 

*I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A powerful person ; a potentate, a prince. 
You equal potents, Bory ing hg oo es Yi 

2. A walking-staff, a crutch. 


“ Loke sone after a potent and spectacle,” 
Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 30. 


II. Her.: A bearing resembling the head of 
a crutch. 

{| (1) Potent counter-potent, Potency cownter- 
potency, Potency in point: One of the furs 
used in heraldry. 

(2) Cross potent: [PoTENCE (1)]. 


* po’-tén-ta-¢y, s. 
vereignty. 


po’-tén-tate, * po-ten-tat, s. [Fr. potentat, 
from Low Lat. potentatus = a supreme prince, 
from potento = to: exercise authority, from 
Lat. potens = potent (q.v.).] A person who 
possesses great power, authority, or sway; a 
monarch, a sovereign, a prince: hence, a chief 
officer in certain societies. 


[Eng. potent ; -acy.] So- 


be tent oc po-tén-teé’,, a. (Eng. potent ; 
-ed, -ee. 

Her.: An epithet applied to an ordinary 
when the outer edges are formed into potents, 
differing from what is termed potent counter- 
potent, which is the forming of the whole 
surface of the ordinary into potents and 
counter-potents like the fur. 


po-ten’-tial o as sh), *po-ten-cial, 

* po-ten-Ciall, a. &s. [Fr. potentiel, from 
Lat. potentialis, from potens = potent (q.v.); 
Sp. potencial.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*], Having power or potency; powerful, 
efficacious, strong... 

“* Potential spurs.” Shakesp. . Lear, ti. 1, 

*2. Producing a certain effect without ap- 
pearing to have the necessary properties; 
latent. 

3. Existing in possibility, not in actuality ; 
possible ; that may be manifested, 


“It is necessary thus to warn potential offenders,”— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 1, 1885. 


II, Physics: Capable of being exerted, 
though not acting at the particular moment. 

B. As substantive: 

*1, Ord. Lang. : Anything that is possible 
or may possibly be or happen; possibility, 
but not actuality ; potentiality. 

2. Elect. : A term holding the same relation 
to electricity that level does to gravity. The 
potential of the earth is taken at zero, 

3. Physics: The sum of each mass-element 
of the attracting body divided by the distance 
of that element from the attracted point. 


potential-cautery, s. [Caursry, 2.] 
potential-force, s. (Forcr (1), s., J 25.] 


potential-mood, s. 

Gram. : That form of a verb which is used 
to express power, possibility, liberty, or 
necessity of an action or of being : as, He may 
go, You should write. 


po-tén-ti-al-i-ty (ti as shi), s. 

potential ; -ity.] ; 

1. The quality or state of being potential ; 
possibility without actuality. 


2. Inherent power, quality, capability, oF 
disposition not actually exhibited. 


“ Potentiality for pauperism seems inherent ing 
large portion of the metropolitan poor.”—Observer, 
Nov. 15, 1885. 


po-tén’-tial-ly (ti as sh), adv. 
potential ; -ly.J 
*1, With power or potency; powerfully, 
effectually. 
2. In a potential manner; in possibility, 
not in actuality ; not positively ; possibly. 
“A warning to any potentially weak-kneed mem- 
bers.”— Daily Telegraph, Oct. 14, 1882. 
3. In efficacy, not in actuality. 


“If the juice, though both actually and potentially 
cold, be not quickly wiped off.”—Soyle: On Colours. 


* po-tén’-ti-ar-y (ti as shi), s. [Anabbrev. 
of plenipotentiary (q.v.).] A plenipotentiary ; 
@ power, an authority. 


“The last great potentiary had arrived who was to 
take part in the family congress."—Thackeray « New- 
comes, ch, XXx, 


* po-tén’-ti-ate (ti as shi), v.t. [Eng. 
potent ; -iate.]| To render active or potent; to 
give power or potency to. 


“ Potentiated by au especial divine grace.”—Ooler- 
idge. (Webster.) 


po-tén-til’-la, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. po- 
tens, genit. potentis = powerful; from the me- 
dicinal properties attributed to some species.] 
Bot. : Cinquefoil, the typical genus of Po- 
tentillide (q.v.). Flowers white or yellow, 
rarely red; calyx, five-, rarely four-lobed, 
with as many small bracts ; petals, five, rarely 
four ; style, short, lateral, or nearly terminal ; 
achenes, many, minute, on a small, dry recep- 
tacle. Chiefly from the north temperate and 
Arctic zones. Known species, 120. The 
Potentilla belongs to the natural order of 
Rosacez, an order including the Fragaria, 
or Strawberry genus, from which the Poten- 
tilla differ in the fruit having a dry receptacle, 
instead of the succulent receptacle which gives 
the Strawberry its economic importance. They 
are often called Cinquefoils (Fr. five leaved) 
from the shape of their leaves, and some of the 
species are cultivated as handsome garden 
flowers. P. fructicosa forms a large bush with 
a profusion of yellow flowers, and is often 
planted in shrubberies. P. anserina, a common 
species in Europe, popularly known as Silver- 
weed, has creeping stems, and leaves which 
are beautifully silky and silvery beneath. The 
root is edible, and was once esteemed as food 
in parts of Scotland, particularly in the 
Hebrides. Swine are very fond of it. P. reptans 
isafebrifuge. P. nepalensis yields a red dye. 
Its roots are depurative; their ashes are applied 
with oil to burns. The leaves of P. fruticosa, 
a sub-Himalayan species, are used in parts of 
the Punjaub astea. | 


(Eng. 


[Eng. 


po-tén-tilli-dee, s. [Mod. Lat. potentill(a) ; 

Tet. im. pl. adj. suff. ide} Ma 

Bot.: A family of Rosacew. Calyx tube 
herbaceous ; fruit of four or more achenes. 


po’-tent-l¥, adv. [Eng. potent; -ly.] Ina 
potent, powerful, or efficacious manner ; with 
power, potency, force, or energy. 
“You are potently opposed.” 
Shakesp. » Henry VIII, v.14. 
po-tent-nésg, s. [Eng. potent ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being potent; potency, 
power, powerfulness, efficacy. 


pe 4 r-%-G-crin’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
peteriocrin(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 
Paleont.: A family of Crinoidea (q.v.). 


po-tér-i-6-cri’-niis, s.  [Gr. zomjproy 
térion) = a drinking-cup, and xpivov Haan aad 
a lily.] 

Paleont.: The type-genus of the family 
Poteriocrinide. Calyx as in Cyathocrinus, 
but with the upper surface convex, witha very 
large anal tube. The genus (with several sub- 
genera) commences in the Silurian, is present 
in the Devonian, and abounds in the Carbon- 
iferous period, after which it disappears. 


pit, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rale, full; try, Syrian, 2, «0 = 6; ey 8: au = kw 


po-tér-i-iim, s. [Lat., from Gr. morjpiov 
(potérion) =a drinking cup.) ote 

Bot. : Salad-Burnet ; a genus of Sanguisor- 
bacee, Calyx single, four-cleft, petals none, 
stamens many, stigma tufted. Found in the 
north temperate zone; known species twenty, 
Two, Poterium Sanguisorba, the Salad Burnet, 
and P. officinale, the Great Burnet, are natives 
of Britain. P. muricatum, Muricated Salad 
Burnet, is an alien or colonist, 


ter-ner, s. [PauTENER.] A purse, a 
a pocket, a pouch. 
“ He plucked out of his 5a 
The Boy and the Mantel. 


- pd-tés-tate, * po-tes-tat, s. (Lat. potes- 
tas, genit. potestatis = power; Ital. podesta = 
an authority.) A chief authority, a potentate. 


“And whanne thei leeden you unto synagocis and 

what te sobulen antwere, Of hes yo ecules aape 
or what ye — 

Wycliffe > Luke xii. ? meet 


* po'-tés-ta-tive, a. [Lat. potestativus, from 
potestas, genit. potestatis = power ; Fr. potesta- 
tif.) Having the attribute of, or carrying 
with it, power ; authoritative. 


“God's authoritative or potestative power."—Pear- 
aon: On the Creed, art. i. A = 


a (Eng. pot (1), and full.) As much 
as will fill a pot; as much as a pot will hold. 


wae soy gerbe few almonds ak panen it, it will 
@ as clear as rock ."—Howell - te 
Bet let bs wal Letters, 


* pot’-héad, s. [Eng. pot (1), and head.] One 
who habitually stupifies himself with drink, 
a fuddler, a soaker. 

eng Bie Say pee arate like me.”"— 

* pdth-é-car-¥, s. [(Porecary.] 

pdt-heén’, s. [Porern.)} 


poth’-ér (1), * pud-der, * pooth-er, pdt’- 
ter, s. [Poruer, v.] Bustle, confusion ; 
constant excitement, stir. 

Coming — witha aaa agit 


@r (2), s. [Apparently a corrupt. of 
‘: =e r= ler (q.v.).] A suffocating 
lou 


“ So grievous was the pother.” 
Drayton: Nymphidia. 

poth’-ér, pdt’-tér, * pudheren, v.i. & t. 
{A frequent. from pote = to push or kick ; 
Dut. poteren = to search thoroughly ; peuteren 
= to fumble, to poke about.) 

A. Intrans.: To make a pother, bustle, or 
stir; to fuss about. 

B. Trans. : To harass and perplex; to tease, 
to worry, to bother. 


“He that loves reading and writing, yet finds cer- 
tain seasons wherein those things have no relish, only 
pothers and wearies himself to no purpose.”—Locke, 


po-tho-ci-tégs, s. [Mod. Lat. pothos; suff. 
-ites.] 

Paleobot.: A genus of plants, apparently 
akin to Pothos (q.v.). Pothocites Grantonii 
has been found in the Coal-measures at Gran- 
ton, near Edinburgh. 


po-thé-mor’phé, s._[Mod. Lat, pothos, and 
Gr. nopdy (morphé) = form.] 

Bot.: A genus of Piperide. Pothomorphe 
sidefolia (or umbellata) and P. subpeltata are 
used in Brazil to stimulate the lymphatics, as 
deobstruents, and to cleanse foul ulcers. 


po'-thds, s. [The Ceylonese name of a species. ] 
Bot.: Agenusof Orontiee. Pothos scandens 
is used in India in putrid fevers. 


pdt-ichd-ma-ni-a, pdt-i-cho-ma-nié, 
s. (Fr. potiche = a porcelain vase, and manie, 
Gr. pavia (mania) = madness, mania.] The 
taste for coating the inside of glass-ware with 
varnished paper or linen flowers or devices 
go as to give them an appearance of painted 
ware or old china. 


* -i-fuge, s. [Lat. = to drink.) A 
a eh ae 


“How impudently would our drunken potifuges 
yaunt themselves."—Venner ; Via Recta, p. 44. 


6-tion, * po-ci-on, s._ [Fr. potion, from 
a Pr potionem, aceus. of potio = a drink ; poto 


Potion and poison are doublets ; 
" ; Ital. pozione.] A drink, a draught; 
espec. a dose of liquid medicine. 
“ How do a potions with ited siow Ter., 
es! 
Diffuse their pleasures o: y mi ve 


= to drink. 


DOU, bd; PSUt, 15W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; G0, & 
-sian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhun. -cious, -tious, 


poterium—potting 


* potion, vt. [Porion, s.] To give a potion 
to; to drug. 


“Having potioned them with a sleepy drinke.”— 
Speed: Hist. Great Britain, bk ix., ch, x és 


pot’-lid, s. (Eng. pot (1), and lid.) The lid 
or cover of a pot. 
tlid-valve, s. A cap-shaped valve 


which shuts down like a cover upon a port or 
the end of a pipe. 


pot’-man, s. [Eng. pot (1), and man.] 
* 1. A pot-companion. 
2. A servant at a public-house who cleans 
the pots, takes out beer or ale, &c. ; a potboy. 


pd-tod’, s. [Native name.] 
Ornith.: A local name for Nyctibius jamat- 
censis, from its ery. 


pdt-d-rod’, s. [Native name.] 
Zool. : The same as KanG@aroo-RaT (q.v.). 


Pots'-dam, s. [See def.] 
Geog. : A township in New York. 


Potsdam-sandstone, s. 

Geol. : An American sandstone of Cambrian 
age, containing Trilobites, Lingula antiqua, 
&c. [PRoricHNITEs.] 


podt-shérd, * pdt'-shard, * pot-share, 
s. (Eng. pot (1), and sherd ; A.S, sceard, from 
scearan = to shear.) A broken piece or frag- 
Se 4. <i earthenware pot. (Spenser: F. Q., 

» 1.87. 


pot’-stone, s. [Eng. pot (1), s., and stone.] 

1. Geol. & Mining: The name given in 
Norfolk to certain large flints with a nucleus 
of chalk, found in the Upper Chalk. They 
are considered to be Ventriculites (q.v.). 

2. Min, : An impure variety of soapstone or 
compact tale (q.v.), formerly used for making 
utensils of various kinds. 


* pét-sure (s as sh), a. [Eng. pot (1), and 
sure.) Perfectly sure or confident, as one 
affected by drink ; positive, cocksure. 


pott, s. [Por (1), s., Il. 2.] 


pot’-tage (age as ig), * pot-age, s. [Fr. 
potage, from pot=a pot.] [PorRipGE.] 
1. A kind of food made of meat boiled 
(generally with vegetables} to softness in 
water. (Cotton: Voyage to Ireland.) 


2. Oatmeal or other porridge. 
* pot’-tag-ér (ag as 1g), s. [Poracer.] 
* pot-tain, s. [Por (1), s.] Old pot-metal 


pdtt’-éd, pa. par. & a. [Por (1), v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj: Put into pots; specif., seasoned 
and preserved in pots: as, potted bloaters, 


pot’-tér (1), s. (Eng. pot (1); -er; Fr. potier ; 
Ir. potoir.} 


1, One who makes earthenware pots or 
crockery of any kind ; a maker of pottery. 

2. One who hawks crockery. (Eng. Prov.) 

3. One who pots meats, 


potter-carrier, ». 


potter’s clay, s. A tenacious clay used 
in the potteries. 


potter’s field, s. A piece of land used 
for burying destitute and unknown strangers at 
the public 
expense. 


potter’s 
lathe, s. 
[Porrer’s - 
WHEEL.) 


tter’s 
wheel, s. 
A horizont- 
ally revoly- 
ing disc, 
driven by a 
treadle or 
by an as- 
sistant. The 
lump of 
clay, Mem 
laced upon 
it, is meuided into form by pressure, the cir- 
cular form being maintained by the passage 
of the clay between the hands, assisted by a 


A porringer, 


POTTER'S WHEEL. 
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piece of horn or shell, which is called a ‘‘ rib,” 
acting as a former, straight-edge, or scraper, 
as the case may be. 


pot'-tér (2), s. [Porrer, v.] A slow pace or 
walk ; a saunter. 


Snne SIE s 6 « enerated into a or.” —Field, 
Feb, 27, 1886, deg tt 


pot’-tér, vi. & t. [A frequent. of pote = to 
push, to kick, from Wel. pwtio = to push, to 
poke ; Gael. put; Corn, poot ; Sw. dial. pata= 
to poke with a stick; O. Dut. potsien = 
search one thoroughly.) (Poruer, v.) 
A, Intransitive : 
1. To busy or worry one’s self abou trifles; 
to trifle; to be fussy. 
2. To walk lazily or without any definite 
purpose ; to saunter. 
“ Pottering about with the rector of a parish 
a sirait gheteree The Gusen, Sept 26, 1986. bad 
* B. Trans. : To poke, to push. 


pot'-térn, a. (Eng. potter; -n.] Of or pertain: 
ing to potters or pottery. 


pottern-ore, s. (See extract.) 


“TL likewise took notice of an ore, which for its apt- 
ness to vitrify, and serve the pctters to glaze their 
earthen vessels, the miners call pottern-ore.”—Boyle: 
Works, i. 823. 


pot-tér-y, s. [Fr. poterie, from pot =a pot.) 
1, The ware or vessels made by potters ; 
earthenware glazed and baked. 


“The earthenware of the Greeks and Romans was 
unglazed, but they covered their pottery with wax, 
tallow, bitumen, and perhaps other articles, to render 
them impervious to water, wine, &c. The Romans 
used moulds for ornamenting clay vessels and for 
making figures of idols, or of limbs, plants, &c., for 
votive offerings. The art of making 


origjnated with the Chinese, and pas: 
to India, and from thence successively to Arab’ 
Spain, Italy, Holland.”—Anight = Dict. M 


2. A place where earthenware is mapa- 
factured. 


“The potteries of Lambeth, London, were started b: 
men from Holland about 1640. The potterzer of Stal. 
fordshire soon tcok the preéminence, John Wedg- 
wood was born at Burslem, England, in 1730, and after 
a variety of experiences started a pottery on his own 
account.”"—Anight : Dict. Mechanics. 


* 3, The business of a potter. 


pottery-bark, s. The bark of Licania, 
the ashes of which along the Amazon are 


mixed with clay for pottery. 


pottery-gauge,s. A shaper or templet 
for the inside of a vessel on the wheel. It is 
designed to finish the inside of stoneware 
smoothly and of a uniform size. 


pottery-tissue, s. <A kind of tissue- 
paper used to receive impressions of en- 
gravings for transference to biscuit. The 
paper is made on the Fourdrinier machins in 
lengths sometimes equal to 1,200 yards. 


pottery-tree, s. 
Bot.: (1) The genus Licania [PoTrery- 
BARK]; (2) Moquilea utilis, 


pot’-ti-a, s. (Named after J. F. Pott, of 
Brunswick.) 

Bot.: The typical genus of the order or 
tribe Pottiacei. Calyptera dimidiate ; peri- 
stome simple or wauting; if present, with 
lanceolate, articulate teeth. Pottia truncata 
grows on mud walls. 


podt-ti-a'-gé-i, pdt-ti-a'-gé-a, s. pl. (Mod. 
Lat. potti(a); Lat. mase. pl. adj. suff. -acei, or 
fem. -acew.) 
Bot.: An order or tribe of oe 
Mosses. Capsules straight, oval, pedunculate, 
generally without a peristome, 


pot’-ting, pr. par., a., & s. (Port, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of putting into a pot or pots; as 
of meats for preservation, or plants for pro- 
pagation. 

{ The potting of plants is advantageous <9 
seedlings, and it also enables a certain amount 
of bottom heat to be supplied to plants, besides 
making them flower early. It however cramps 
their growth, and ultimately exhausts the 
soil ; the earth should, therefore, be changed 
at intervals, and when this cannot be done, 
manure should be furnished. 

*2. The making of pottery. 

*3, Drinking. (Shakesp.: Othello, ii. 8.) 


fem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dol 
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II. Sugar: The cleansing of sugar by 
placing it while soft in inverted conical 
moulds with a mass of saturated clay on top. 


potting-cask, s. 

Sugar: A hogshead with holes in the bottom 
into which imperfectly crystallized sugar is 
dipped in order that the molasses may drain 
fromit. In each hole is placed a crushed stalk 
of cane or plantain, which reaches to the top 
of the sugar. The molasses passes off through 
the spongy stalk, leaving the sugar compara- 
tively dry and more perfectly crystallized. 


potting-house, s. A house or shed in 
which plants are potted. 


pot/tle, * pot-el,s. (0. Fr. potel, dimin. of 
pot = a pot (q.v.). ] 

* 1, A liquid measure containing four pints : 
hence, a large tankard. (Cotton: The Com- 
panion). 

2. A vessel or basket for fruit, in shape a 
truncated cone, and sometimes with a semi- 
circular handle across the top. 


3. The game of Hop-Scotch. (Prov.) 
* pottle-bellied, a. Pot-bellied. 


* pottle-deep, adv. To the bottom of 
the pottle ortankard. (Shakesp. : Othello, ii, 3.) 


pot-to, s. [Native name.] 

Zool.: The sole species of the genus Pero- 
dicticus (q.v.). It isa small nocturnal Lemur- 
oid, from western equatorial Africa; upper 
surface of a chestnut tint, paler beneath. 
Limbs nearly of one length, head rounded, 
eves lateral ; index finger reduced to a tuber- 
cle. The teeth indicate a mixed diet. 


Pott’s disease, s. A disease of the verte- 
bra. first described by Percival Pott, an 
Englishman, 


Pott’s fracture, s. A 
fibula. [See preceding.] 


fracture of the 


potty, s. (Dut. potte.] Pottery. 


potty-baker, s. [Dut. pottebakker.] A 
term in New York fora potter. 


* pot-u-lent, * pdt-u-lént’-all, a. [Lat. 
potulentus = intoxicated, from poto = to drink.] 
1. Tipsy; nearly intoxicated. 


2. Fit to drink ; drinkable. 
“Unto such liquid and potulentall meats are not 
profitable."—Venner: Via Recta, p. 269, 
pou’, pu’, v.t. [PuLt, v.] (Scotch.) 
*pouce, s. [PULSE (1), s.} 
pdtch, *pouche,s. [0. Fr. pouche, poche = 
a pocket, pouch, or poke. Pouch and poke are 
doublets.) [Poxg, s.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit.; A small bag; a pocket, a poke. 


“Wi'a brace of wild duckes in his pouch.”—Scott : 
Antiquary, ch. xv, 


2. Fig. : A big belly or stomach ; a paunch. 
II. Technically : 
1. Bot. : A little sack or bag at the hase of 
some petals or sepals. Example, Nigritella. 
2. Naut. : A small bulkhead or partition in 
a ship’s hold, to prevent grain or other loose 
eargo from shifting. 
3. Ordn.: A cartridge-box. 
4, Zool. : A bag, like that under the the bill 
of the Pelican, or the marsupium (q.v.) of the 
Marsupialia. 
* pouch-mouth, s..& a. 
A. As subst.: A mouth with blubbered lips. 
Ash). 

B. As adj. : Pouch-mouthed. 

“Theaterians, pouch-mouth stage-walkera,”—Dekker: 
Batiromastix. 


* pouch-mouthed, a. Having a pouch- 
nouth ; blubber-lipped. 

pouch-shaped, a. 

Bot. : Hollow and resembling a little double 
bag, as the spur of many Orchids, 


*pduch, v.t. & i. [Poucn, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
I, Literally: 
1. To put into a pouch or pocket ; to pocket. 


“In January husband that poucheth the grotes, 
Will break up his lay, or sowing of hes ey 
Tusser : Husbandrie, 


2. To put into the pouch or sac; to swallow. 


pottle—pounce 


8. To pout, to hang the lip. (Ainsworth.) 
IL Figuratively: 

L. To pocket ; to put up with. 

“TJ will pouch up nosuch affront.”"—Scott. (Webster.) 


2. To purse up, to pout. 

“He pouched his mouth.”—Richardson: Sir Charles 
Grandison, v. 58. 

B. Intrans. : To swallow food, a bait, &c. 

“ Another [pike], which had run out fifteen, yards of 


line before stopping to pouch.” —Field, Jan. 2, 1886. 
péugh’-béll, s. [Eng. pouch, and bell.1 
Bot. : The genus Glossocomia, 


*pouche, s. [Poucn, s.] 


pdouched, a. [Eng. pouch; -ed.) Having, or 
furnished with, a pouch; specif., furnished 
with a pouch for carrying the young, as the 
marsupials, or with cheek-pouches, 
pouched ant-eaiters, s. pl. 

Zool. : The genus Myrmecobius (q.v.) 

pouched-badgers, s. pl. 

Zool. : The family Peramelide (q.v.) 

pouched-frog, s. 

Zool. : Nototrema marsupiatwm. 

pouched-marmots, s. pl. 

Zool. : The genus Spermophilus. The species 
are furnished with cheek-pouches, and are 
natives of America, the North of Burope, 
and Northern Asia. 

pouched-mice, pouched-rats, s. yi. 

Zool. : The family Geomyide (q.v.). Called 
also Pocket Gophers. 

pouched-rats, s. pl. [PoucHED-MICcE.] . 


pouched-weasels, s. pl. 
Zool. : The genus Phascogale (q.v.). 


pouchet, s. [Pouncet.] 

pdu-chéng’, s. [Chin.] A kind of black tea; 
a superior kind of souchong. 

*pduch-¥, a. [Eng. pouch; ~y.] 
pouch or bag; swollen. 


“Such a flaccid, fluid, powchy carcass, I have never 
before seen.” —Burroughs: Pepacton, p. 217. 


*pou-der, s. & v. [PowpDeEr.] 
pou-de-soy, s. [Papzsoy.] 
*poudre,s. [Fr.] Powder. (Chaucer: C. T., 
16,228.) 
*poudre-marchant, s. 
spices. (Chaucer.) 


pou-drétte’, s. [Fr.] A manure prepared 
from dried night-soil, mixed with charcoal, 
gypsum, &c. It is very powerful 


* pou-drid, a. 
pou-jah, s. [Pusa.] 
pouk, v.t. [Poxz, vu} To poke, to pluck. 


(Scotch.) 


“The weans haud out their fingers laughin’ 
An’ pouk my hips.” 
Burns: Death & Doctor Hornbook. 


*pouke, s. [Puckx.] 
*pou-laine, s. [Fr.] 
Old Cost.: A kind of pointed shoe worn in 

the fifteenth century. 
*poulce, s. [PuLsz (1), s.] 
* poul-da-vis, s. 
*poul-dre, s. [Pownpkrr, s.} 
*poul-dred, a. [Poutpre.] 


1. Beaten or reduced to powder, 
2, Variegated, spotted. 


*poul-dron, s. 
poule, s. [Fr.] 
1, Cards: The same as Poot (q.v.). 

2, One of the movements of a quadrille. 


péoulp, poulpe, s. [Fr.] 


Zool.: Octopus vulgaris, the Common Oc- 
topus. 


poult, * pulte,s. (Fr. poulet, aifnin, of poule 
=a hen, from Low Lat. pulla.] A pullet; a 
young chicken, partridge, grouse, &e. 
“ Turkey poults, fresh from th’ egg, in batter fry.” 
King: Art of Cookery, 


Like a 


Pulverized 


(PowDERED.] 


[PoLepavy.] 


[PAULDRON.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, 


thére; 
full; try, Syrian. & @=e; ey=a4; qu= kw. 


*poult’-ér, *pult-ar, *pult-er, s. [Eng, 
poult; -er.] One who deals in poultry; @ 
poulterer. oer 

“Iti ted besides of a certain poulter, who 
a setae Te nimeelt. whereby he could tell surely and 
never misse which egge would be @ cock chicken, 
which a hen.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. x., ch. lv. 


poulter’s measure, s. Measurement by 

the dozen. 
poul’-tér-ér, s. [Eng. poulter ; -er.] 
i. One who deals in poultry or game. 
“We have poulterers’ ware for your sweet bloods."= 
Dekker: Honest Whore, pt. ii. 

{| The Poulterers are one of the London City 
Companies. They were incorporated in 1504. 

*9, An officer of the king’s‘household whe 
had charge of the poultry. 


poultice, * pul-tesse, * pul-tis, s. (Lat. 
pultes, nom. pl. of puls = a thick pap, cogn. 
with Gr. m6Aros (poltos) = porridge ; Fr. pulte.} 

1. Ord. Lang. : A soft composition, as of 
bread, meal, bran, or a mucilaginous sub- 
stance, to be applied to sores, inflamed parts 
of the body, or the like; a cataplasm. 

**Pultises made of green herbs.”—Burton; Anat. 

of Melancholy, p. 380. 

2. Pharm.: Poultices are of several kinds, 
the most important are (1) Cataplasma fermenti 
(yeast. poultice), formed of yeast, flour, and 
water heated to 100° F. It is used as a stimu- 
lant and antiseptic in cases of indolent ulcers. 
(2) Cataplasma lini (linseed poultice) formed by 
mixing 4 ozs. of linseed meal with half a fluid 
oz. of olive oil, and then gradually adding 10 
fluid ozs. of boiling water. It is applied to 
inflamed and suppurating parts. Cataplasma 
sinapis (mustard poultice) made by mixing 
2402s. of linseed meal with 23 0zs. of powdered 
mustard, and then adding to them gradually 
10 fluid ozs. of boiling water. It acts as a 
powerful rubefacient and vesicant, it relieves 
slight inflammations of serous and mucous 
surfaces when applied to a neighbouring part, 
as upon the chest in bronchitis and pleurisy; 
and also relieves congestion of various organs, 
by drawing the blood to the surface. 


poul’-tige, v.t. [Pounricz, s.] To apply < 
poultice to ; to cover with a poultice, 


* poul-tive, s._[Prob. a misprint for pouléice 
(q.v.).] A poultice. 
“ Poultivesallay’d pains.”—Temple: Cure of the Gout. 


poultry, *pul-trie, s. [Eng. poult; -ry 
= Fr. -erie).] [PuLuet.]_ Domestic fowls, 
reared for the table, or for their eggs, feathers, 
&c., as ducks, geese, cocks and hens, &c. ; 
fowls collectively. (Dryden: Cock & Fox, 703.) 


poultry-farm,s. An establishment with 
land attached, for the rearing of poultry on a 
large scale. 


poultry-house, s. A house or shed in 
which poultry are. sheltered and reared; a 
fowl-house. 


poultry-yard, s. A yard or inclosure 
where poultry are reared. 


a: ~ _- 

*poul’-ver-ain, s. [Fr. poulverin, from Lat. 
pulvis, genit. pulveris = dust.] A powder- 
flask, hanging below the bandoleers, used by 
musketeers in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. ; 


*poun (1), *powne, v.t. [A.8. punian=to 
Dae To pound, to beat, to bruise. [PounD 
, v. 


*poun (2), v.t. [PounD (1), v.] To pound, to 
impound ; to confine in an inclosed space, 
“The citizans, like pouned pik 
The lessers fede Eheueratne? oe 
Warner: Albions England, bk. v., ch. xxvii. 


i péunce (1), s. (Fr. ponce = pumice, from Lat 


pumicem, ace. of pumex = pumice (q.v.); S 
ponce, pomez ; Port. pla @¥); a 

1. A fine powder, such as pounded gum- 
sandarach [CALLITRIS] and cuttle-fish bones, 
used to dry up the ink on a fresh written 
manuscript ; now superseded in this country 
by blotting paper, except in the case of parch- 
ment. 

2. Charcoal dust inclosed in some open 
stuff, as muslin, &., to be passed over holes 
pi in the work, to mark the lines or 

esigns on a paper underneath. It is used by 
embroiderers to transfer patterns upon their 
stuffs ; also by fresco painters, sometimes by 
engravers, and in varnishing. 


*3, A powder used asa medicine or cosmetic, 


Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, pdt, 


en 
PoLucse-Hu., ~vaacet—pox,s. Asmall 
bie hae <crforated lid, used for speiskiing 
For aualing ¢., or for holding perfumes 
pounce- r,s. A tracing- Tr pre- 
pared at Carlsr Without oil. foe 


* pdince (2), s. [Pounce (2), v.] 
1, The claw or talon of a hawk or other bird 
of prey. (Spenser: F. Q., I, xi. 19.) 
2. A punch or stamp. 
iris aimee, tot pa money with, Tudicula.”— 
3. Cloth worked in eyelet-holes, 


* péiunge (3), s.. [Purse (1), s.] 
pdinee (1), vt. [Pounce (1), s.] 


1. To sprinkle or rub with pounce; to 
sprinkle pounce on, o a 


2. To powder. 
freminat: u _— 
nih € ye ae aa pounced haire. 


pounce (2), * pouns-en, vi. & t [O. Fr. 
* poncer = to pierce; cf. Sp. punchar = to 
rick, to punch; puncha =a thorn. From 
t. punctus, pa. par. of pungo = to prick.) 
A. Intrans.: To fall upon and seize any- 
Thing in, or as in, the claws or talons ; to dart 
ordash. (Followed by on or wpon.) 


“So when a falcon skims the 
Stoops from the ateai and pat Roe: | on his prey.” 
* Bz, Transitive: 


1. To seize in the talons orclaws. Saidofa 
‘Dird of prey. (Cowper: Table Talk, 553.) 

2. To prick ; to make holes in ; to perforate ; 
to work in eyelet-holes. 

“The + +, pounced 
anticke Bn Tha 2 Henry VIII, — tap — 
? péunged, a. [Eng. pounc(e) (2), 8. ; -ed.] 

1. Furnished with talons or claws. (Thom- 
son : Spring, 760.) 

2. Worked in eyelet-holes ; ornamented with 
® continuous series of holes over the whole 
surface. 

*péin-cér, s. [Eng. pownee) (2), v.3 -er.] 
One who or that which pierces or perforates ; 
specif., an instrument for:making eyelet-holes 
in clothes ; a bodkin. 


» péun’-cét, s. [Fr. poncette, from * poncer = 
to pounce.] A pounce-box. 
* pouncet-box, s. A pounce-box (q.v.). 
“ And, ‘twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
‘A pouncet-box.”  Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., i. & 
péing-ing, pr. par. & s. [Pounce (2), v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
* B, As subst. (Pl.): Holes stamped in dress, 
‘by way of ornament. 


pouncing-machine, s. 
Hat-making: A machine for raising a nap 
upon hat-bodies by a grinding action. 


pound (1),* pund, s. [AS. pund(s. & pl), 
from Lat. =a pound ; prop. an adverb 
= by weight, and allied to pondus =a weight, 
from pendo=to weigh; Dan., Sw., & Ie 
pund ; Ger. pfund.) 
1, Aunitof weight. Pounds are of different 
——_—- pounds Troy (containing 12 ounces), 
po Avoirdupois (containing 16 ounces), &c, 
A cubic inch of distilled water, at 62° Fahr., 
the barometer being 30 inches, —— 252°458 
Troy grains, and the Troy pound is equal to 
5700 of these grains. The Avoirdupois pound 
is equal to 7000 Troy grains, so that the Troy 
pound is to the Avoirdupcis, as 144 to 175, 
2. The princi English coin of aceount, 
and co’ omding to the *‘eoin of circula- 
ion” caHed « sovereign (q.v.). It is divided 
into 20 shillings or 240 pence, and weighs 
123°27447 grains (7°98805 wn as de- 
termined by the Mint r tion, in virtue of 
which a mass of gold weighing 401bs. Troy is 
coined into 1,869 sovereigns. The name is de- 
rived from the fact that in the time of the Con- 
_queror, one Tower pound of silver was coined 
into 240 silver pence; whence the Tower 
> ne was really and truly the weight 
of a penny. 
{| The pound Scots was equal to the twelfth 
of a pound sterling, that is 1s. 8d. ; it was also 
divided into twenty shillings, each worth one 
penny English, 
und-cake, s. 
meld from its being made of a 
quantities, of the several 


A rich sweet cake, so 
und, or equal 
ients used. 


PEM, _SP; PHAL, J6W1; cat, gel, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
sgian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhin, -cious, 


pounce—poupe 


pound-foolish, s. [Payny-wisr.] 
*pound-mele, adv. [A.8.) By th 
pound ; per Soumas: . ) Pe 
* pound-pear, An old fi 
Pn torres Tyee Ager wood 


pound-rate, s. A rate, assessment, or 
payment at a certain rate for each pound. 


péind (2), * pond, s. _[A.S. pund = an in- 
closure ; pyndan =to shut up in a pound; 
Sorpynilan = to shutin, to repress ; Teel. pynda 
= to shut in, to torment; O. H. Ger. pinnta 
= an inclosure; Ir, pont=a pound, a pond.) 
[PrvroLp, Ponp.) 

1, Ord. Lang.: An inclosure, erected by 
authority, in which cattle or other beasts 
found straying are impounded or confined ; a 
pinfold. 


“When the distress is taken, the things distrained 
must in the first place be carried to some pownd, and 
there impounded by the taker. A pound (parcus), 
which signifies any enclosure, is either pound-overt, 
that.is, open overhead ; or pound-covert, that is, close, 
No distress of cattle can be driven out of the hundred 
where it is taken, unless to a pound-oyert within the 
same shire, and within three miles of the place where 
it was taken."—BSlackstone ; Comment., bk. iii, ch. 1. 


2. Hydr.-eng.: The level space of a canal 
between locks. 

*{ Pound of land: 

Law: An uncertain quantity of land, said 
to be about 52acres. (Wharton.) 


pound-breach, s._ [A.S. pwnd-breche.] 
The forcible removal of cattle, ‘&c., from a 
pound in which they have been impounded. 


“In the case of a distress, the goods are from the 
first poking. in the custody of the law, and the takin: 
them back by force is denominated arescous, for whic 
the distrainor has a remedy in damages, either by an 
action for the rescue, in case they were going to the 


ment., bk. ili, eh.6. 
pound-covert, s. [Pounn (2), s.] 


pound-keeper, s. One who has the care 
or charge of a pound ; a pinner. 


pound-overt, s. [Pounp (2), s.] 


pdund (1), *pownd, v.t. & i. (Prop. poun, 
the d being excrescent, as in sound, round, v.] 
[Pow (1). 
A, Transitive: 
1. To beat ; to strike with some heavy in- 
strument, and with repeated blows, so as to 
bruise or make an impression. 


“Then pounded to death with the cannon ball.”"— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 6, 1885. 

2. To bruise or break up into fine particles 
with a pestle or other heavy instrument; to 
comminute, to pulverise. 

“This poor people being deprived of sustenance . . 


began to pound a venimous herb like unto smallage, 
ent poysoned themselves."—North: Plutarch, p. 969. 


8. To inflict heavily. (Spenser: F. Q., IV. 
fy. 31.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To beat, to strike, ba 

A To keep moving steadily with noise; to 

€ 


“ Pounding along a dusty high-road."—Daily Tele- 
graph, Oct. 3, 1885. 
* pound (2), v.t. [Pounn (1), s.] To wager. 
Slang.) 
“TH md it that you han’t.”— Dickens: Oliver 
Twist, ch. xxxix. 


pdand (3), vt. [Pounn (2), 8.) 
1. To shut up or confine in, orasin,a pound ; 
to impound. 


“ Now, Sir, f° and survey my fields; 
If you fin = cattle in the corn, 
To pound with them.” The Pindar of Wakefleld. 


2. To place or set in a field, from which one 
cannot get out, owing to the height or other 
difficulties of the fences. (Hunting slang.) 

“Any fence which would be likely to pound or to 

give a fall to his rival."—Daily Telegraph, Oct, 27, 1885. 

* 3. To confine. 


“This was the civil and natural habit of that prince ; 
and more might be said if I were ponnccmmed! within 
an epistle."—Aeliquia Wottoniana, p. 246. 


d’-age (1), *pénd’-age (age as ig), s. 
[Pounp (1), s.] 

L Ord. Lang.: A deduction from a pound ; 
a sum paid for each pound ; a sum or rate per 
pound; a commission paid or deducted on 
each pound. i 

arat of the thirty pieces ap aires tecaer the 
French Revolution. 

XI. Technically: 

*y. Eng.: Psayment charged or assessed 
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by the weight ofa commodity. Generally 
used in combination with tonnage (more pro- 
perly, Lee, that is, an impost on every 
tun of wine imported into or exported ‘from 
England, the poundage being a duty on mer- 
chandise imported or exported. The tonnage 
was ultimately fixed at 3s,, the poundage at 6 
per cent. 

“They shall or may shippe for those parts [merchan: 


dise] according to the true rates of the custoines, pond 
age, or subsidies,"—Hackluyt ; Voyages, il. 298. 


2. English Law: 

* (1) An allowance made to the sheriff upor 
the amount levied undera writ of capias ad sat- 
isfociendum, It was abolished by the statutc 
5 & 6 Victoria, c. 98. 

(2) An allowance made to the sheriff npon 
the amount levied under a writ of fiert facius. 
If the amount levied is £100 or under, the 
poundage is one shilling in the pound, if 
above £100, sixpence in the pound, - 


pound’-age (age as 1%) (2), s. [Pounn, (2), v.] 
1, Confinement in a pound. 


2. The charge made upon owners of cattle 
impounded for straying. 


* pdéund’-age (age as i), v.t. [Pounp- 
AGE (1), s.] To collect, as poundage ; to assess 
or rate by poundage, 


“ What pena through the custom-house of certain 
publicans, that have the tonnaging and poundaging of 
all frea-spoken truth."'—Ailion, Areopagitica, 


pound al, s. [Eng. pownd (1), 8. 5 -al.} 
Physics :; (See extract), 


“The British unit of force (that force which, acting 
on @® ponnd-mass for one second, producesan accelera- 
tion of one foot per second) is one poundal.”—A. 
Daniell: Prin. of Physics, p..19. 


pound ’-ér (1), s. [Eng. pownd (1), s.; -er.] A 
person or thing, so called with reference toa 
certain number of pounds in value, woe 
capacity, &c. The term is commonly appli 
to pieces of ordnance in combination with a 
number to denote the weight of the shot 
they carry : as, a 64-pounder, i.e., a.gun carry 
ing a 64l1b, shot. The term ten-powwiler was 
formerly applied in English politics, to 
those parliamentary electors in cities or 
boroughs who paid £10 a year in rent. 


“A 3lbs. black bass of Greenwood Lake will show 
more sport than a ten-pounder found uider a tropical 
sun."—Field, Dec. 6, 1834. 


pound’-ér (2), s. [Eng. pound (1), v.3 -er.J 
One who or that which pounds; specif., a 
pestle, a beater in a fulling-mill, a stamp in an 
ore-mill, &c. 


péind-ér (3), s. [Eng. pound (2), v.; -¢7.] 
The keeper of a pound, 


* pound’-ér (4), s. [Etym. doubtful; prob. 
the same as pounder (1), from the size and 
weight.] A large variety of pear; prob, the 
same as PoUND-PEAR (q.V.). 

Le ts and pounde . 
Unlike are beriyaen: Vieg; Georgio. 19%. 
péund-ing, pr. par. & s. [Pounn (1), v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As subst. : The act of beating to powder 3 
a powdered or pounded substance. 


“Covered with the powndings of these rocka’ — 
Blackie; Lays of Highlands & Islands, p, xviil. 


* péun’-drel, s. [A.S.] A head. 
“ Glad they had "scap'd and sav'd their ae 
Cotton » Works (1734), p. 14 
* péun’-s6n, *pun-soun, *pun-soune, « 
O. Fr. poinson; Fr. potngon = a punch.) A 
dkin, a dagger. 
“ Slayne with punsoune rycht to the ded.” 


Burlowe: Bruce, L 645, 
* poun’-sdned, a. [Eng. pownson; -ed.] Or 
namented with dags or holes. 
“ Pounsoned and dagged clothynge.” — Chaucers 
Parson's Tale. 


poanx’-a, s. [A local Indian name.) 
Min, : The same as Borax (q.V.). 


Péu-part’ (¢ silent), s. [From Frangois Pou: 
atk Se tnah anatomist (1661-1709), whe 
described it.] (See compound.) 


Poupart’s ligament, s. 

Anat; A ligament affording insertion to the 
ecremaster muscle of the abdomen. Its lower 
fibres, closely aggregated, constitute a broad 
band from the anterior superior iliac spine to 
the spine of the pubis. 


* pou vi, [From the sound.] To makes 
bers th ahorn. (Chaucer: C. T., 17,039.) 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
-tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, dc = bel, del 
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*pdéupe,s. [Fr. poupée.] A puppet a doll. 
(Palsgrave.) 


pou’-pé-ton, s. (Fr. poupée=a doh, a pup- 
pet, from Lat. pupa =a girl, a doll.] 
*1, A puppet, a little baby. 
2, Hashed meat. 


*pou-pies, s. [Fr. poupiettes.] A dish made 
of veal steaks and slices of bacon. 


your, * power, v.t. & i. (Prob. of Celtic 
origin; cf. Wel. bwrw=to cast, to throw, to 
rain; bwrw gwlaw = to cast rain, to rain ; Ir. 
purraim =to push, to jerk; Gael. purr =to 
push, to drive.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1, To cause to flow, as a liquid or substance 
éonsisting of fine or minute particles, into or 
out of a vessel: as, To pour water out of a 
jug, to pour out sand, &c. 

2. To discharge ; to drop, as rain. 


““This day will pour down, 
If I conjecture aught, no drizzling shower.” 
Milton: P. L., vi. 544 


IL Figuratively: 
1, To send out or emit ina stream or constant 
flow ; to send out in profusion or great numbers. 
“ London doth pour out her citizens.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., v. (Chorus.) 
2. To shed ; to cause to be shed. 


“The Babylonian, Assyrian, Medean, Persian mon- 
archies must have poured out seas of blood in their 
formatiou.”—Burke - Vindication of Nat, Society. 


3. To throw or cast with force. 


“ Now will I shortly pour out my fury upon thee.”— 
Ezekiel vii. 8, 


4, To produce and make known ; to publish. 


“Our poets and orators poured forth their wonders 
upon the world.”—Goldsmith: The Bee, No. 5. 


5, To give vent to, as under the influence of 
strong feeling. 

“ Pour out your hearts before him.”—Psalm lxii. & 

B. Intransitive: 

1, Lit. : To stream ; to flow, fall, or issue 
fn a continuous stream or current. 


“Through the pow-ing and pitiless rain.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 14, 1885. 


2. Fig. : To rush in great numbers or ina 
gonstant stream, (Gay: Trivia, iii. 87.) 


* pour, s. 
downpour. 
“He rode home ten miles in a pour of rain.”—Miss 
Ferrier: Destiny, ch. xx. 
" pour-chace, v.t. 


* pour-chas, * pour-chase, 
CHASE, S.] 


[Pour, v.] A heavy fall of rain; a 


[PuRcHASE, v.] 
(Pur- 


*poure, a. [Poor.] 


*poure, v.i. [PoRn, v.] 


pour-ér, s. (Eng. pour, v.;-er.] One who 
or that which pours, 
pour’-ié, s. [Pour, v.] (Scotch.) 
1. A small quantity of any liquid. 
2. A vessel for holding beer, or other liquids 


with a spout for pouring; a decanter, as dis- 
tinguished from a mug; a ewer. 


‘ pour-ish, v.t. 
* pour-lieu, s. 


pou-réu-—ma, s. [Caribbean name.] 

Bot.: A genus of Artocarpacer. Tropical 
American trees. The fruit of Powrowma bicolor 
is sub-acid, and, according to Martius, is 
worth cultivation, though mucilaginous. 


pour-par’-lér (final r silent), s, [Fr.] Pre- 
liminary negotiations between ministers of 
different states, 
“Confidential pourparlers in regard to the Bul- 
garian question.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 28, 1885, 
péur-par’-ty, s. [Fr., from pour = for, and 
parti = a part, a party.] 
Law: The division among partners of lands 
which were formerly held in common. 


pour-par’-ty, ot. [Pourrarry, s.] 
Low: To divide the lands which fall to par- 
ceners. (Wharton.) 


8 pour’-pdint, s. [Fr., from pour = for, and 
poindre (Lat. pungo) = to prick.] 
Old Cost. : The close-fitting, quilted doublet 
commonly worn by soldiers and civilians in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; @ 


[PoveRIsH.] 


[PuR.IEv.] 


Yate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére: pine, pit, sire, sir, 


poupe—powder 


gambeson. It continued to be worn as late 
as the time of Charles II. Its invention is 
ascribed to the Crusaders, by whom it was 
adopted as a substitute for heavy armour. 


*pour-prés-ture, s. [O. Fr. pourprendre 
= to seize, to surround; pourprisure = an 
inclosure.] 

Law: A wrongful inclosure of, or encroach- 
ment on, the property of another. 


pour -prite, s. [Fr. powrpr(e) = purple ; suff. 
~ite. 


Chem. : A dark-red colouring matter con- 
tained in the sediment of old wines. It is 
insoluble in water and in ether, soluble in 150 

arts of alcohol of 80 per cent., less soluble 
in absolute alcohol, but very soluble in strong 
sulphuric acid, from which it is precipitated 
on the addition of water. 


* pour-sui-vant, s. [PURSUIVANT.]_ 
* pour-trai-ture, s. 
* pour-tray, v.t. [PoRTRAY.] 


* pour-vey-ance, s. 


[PorTRAITURE.] 


[PURVEYANCE.] 
* poushe, s. [Fr. poche.] A pimple, a pustule, 
a@ push, 


“Some tyme blacke poushes or boyles with inflama-. 
tion.”—Ziyot: Castel of Helth, bk. iii., ch. vii. 


pouss, pouse, poos, s. [A corrupt. of push 
(q.v.).] Topush. (Scott : Old Mortality, ch. xiv.) 


pouss, pouse, s. [Pouss, v.] A push. (Scotch. 


*pdusse, s. [A corrupt. of PuLsE (2), s.; 


ulse, pease, 


potisse-ca_fé’, s. [Fr] Astimulating drink 
composed of brandy or cordials, or a mixture 
of the same, generally served at dinner after 
the coffee. 


pous-sétte’, s. [Fr.] A figure, or part of a 
figure, in a country dance. 


pous-sétte’, v.i. [Pousserrs, s.] To swing 
round in couples, as in a country dance. 


“Dance, Regan, dance, with Cordelia and Goneril, 
Down the middle, epagaa poussette, and cross.” 
J. & H. Smith; Punch's Apotheosis. 


pous’-sié, s. [Pussy.] Acat,a hare. (Scotch.) 


pous-te, * pous-tee, s. [O. Fr. poeste, from 
Lat. potestatem, accus. of potestas = power.] 
Power, might. 


pout (1), s. [A corrupt. of poult (q.v.).] 
1. A young fowl, a chicken; a young par- 
tridge or moor-fowl. 


“Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, wood-dove, 
heath-cock, and pouwt.”—Carew ; Survey of Cornwall. 


2, A child. (Scotch.) 


pout (2), péwt, s. (Pour (2), v] 
1. Ord. Lang.: A protrusion of the lips in 
sullenness ; a fit of sullenness. 


“A frown, a pout, a tear, a kiss.” 
Lloyd: A familiar Epistle to J. B., Esq. 


2. Ichthy.: (Bre, s., 2). 
pout-net, s. 


pout (1), v.4.. [Pour (1), s.] Toshoot at young 
grouse or partridges. (Scotch.) 

“Something that will keep the Captain wi’ us 
amaist as weel as the pouting.”—Scott: Antiquary, 
ch. xliii. e 

pout (2), vi. &t [Of Celtic origin; ef, Wel. 
pwdu = to pout, to be sullen; Fr. bouder = 
to pout; Wel. poten = a paunch ; potenu = to 
form a paunch.] 

A, Intransitive : 

1. To thrust out the lips in sullenness, dis- 
pleasure, or contempt ; to be or look sullen, 


“Now with a sudden pouting gloom 
She seems to darken all the room.” 
Swift: A New Simitle for the Ladies, 


2. To shoot or stick out; to be protruded 
or prominent, 


“His pouting cheeks puft up above his brow.” 
Bp. Hail; Satires, v. 1. 
B. Trans, : To thrust out, to protrude. 
“He clapped his hands and ted “a 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 24, 1885... ont Plates. 
pout-ér (1), s. (Eng. pout (1), x.) One who 
shoots at young gronse or partridges. (Scotch.) 


péut’-Er (2), s. [Eng. pout (2), v. -er.] 


1, Ord. Lang.: One who pouts; @ sullen 
person. 


A plout-net (q.v.). 


2. Ornith.: A variety of pigeon, so called 
from its inflated breast. 


“ Pouters look well strutting 
along the eaves.’—Daily Tele- 
graph, Nov. 17, 1885. 


pow -thér, pou’-théred, 
pou’-ther-y, &c. [Pow- 
DER, &c.] (Scotch.) 


pout’-ing, pr. por., a, & 
8. [Pout (2), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & 
particip. adj.: (See the 
verb). 
C. As subst.: A pout; a 
fit of sullenness. 


“ After a little complaining and pouting, Mary ot 
Modena would be equally submissive.”— Macaulay ¢ 
Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


pout-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. pouting ; -ly.) In 
a pouting or sullen manner ; with a pout. 


[Named after P. M. de 
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POUTER,. 


péu-zol’-zi-a, s. 
Pouzolz, a botanist.] 
Bot.: A genus of Urticacee. Poweolzia 
viminea is a Himalayan shrub or small tree, 
the bark of which is made into ropes. 


* pdv-ér-ish, v.t. [ImpoverisH.] To im- 
poverish, to pauperize. 
“No violent show’r 
Poverisht the land.” Sylvester: Eden, 156. 


pov-ér-ty, * pov-er-te, s. (0. Fr. poverte, 
povrete (i'r. pauvrete), from Lat. pawpertatem, 
accus. of paupertas = poverty, from pauper 
(Fr. pauvre; O. Fr. povre) = poor; O. Sp. 
pobredad ; Ital. poverta.] 

1, The quality or state of being poor, needy, 
or indigent ; neediness, indigence ; need, 
want, or scarcity of means of subsistence 5 
poor or needy circumstances or position. 

“But men endu’d with these have oft attain’d 

In lowest poverty to highest deeds.” 

Milton: P. R., ti. 438, 

2. The quality or state of being deficient in 
all or any of those qualities or properties 
which make any thing desirable or excellent: 

(1) Poorness, barrenness ; want of fertility: 
as, the poverty of a soil. 

(2) Absence of life, spirit, or sentiment ; 
barrenness of sentiment ; jejuneness. 

(3) Want or meagreness of words or modes 
of expression : as, poverty of language. 


poverty-struck, poverty-stricken, 
a. Reduced to, or having the appearance of, a 
state of poverty. 


pow, interj. [See def.] An exclamation of 
contempt ; pooh. 
“True? pow, wow.”—Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. 1. 


pow (1), s. [A corrupt. of poll (q.v.).] The 
head, the poll. (Scotch.) 
a paseo ie Bray pow ina mysterious manner.” 
pow (2), s. [See def.] A corruption of s 
(q.v.).. (Scotch. ) ne 


pdow’-an, s. [Potuan.] 


* pow’-dér (1), s. (Prob. a variant of pother 
(q.v.).] Violence, tumult, pother. 


pow’-dér (2), * pou-der, * pou- dir, 
*pou-dre, * pol - dre, * poul - der, 
*poul-dre, * pow-dir, * pow-dre, s. 
[Fr. poudre = powder; O. Fr. pouldre, poldre, 
puldre, for pulre, from Lat. pulverem, aceus. 
of pulvis = dust ; allied to pollen = fine meal ; 
palea = chaff ; Ital. polvere, polve; Sp. polwvo,. 
polvora. ] 

I. Gen. : Any dry comminuted substance ; any 
substance consisting of tine particles, whether 
natural or artificial; dust; fine particles. 

“The calf which they had made, he burnt in the fire, 

and ground it to powder.”"—Exodus xxxii. 20, 
II. Specifically : 
1, The same as GUNPOWDER (q.v.). 
Lights ona fiean Prints dan enn 
Milton: P. L., iv. 815, 

2. A finely scented powder of flour or starch 
used for sprinkling the hair of the head. 

3. A medicine administered in the form of 2 
powder. 


J] Powder and shot: The cost, effort, or 
labour necessary to obtainaresult. Generall y 
used in the phrase “ worth powder and shot,” 
t.e., worth the trouble or cost. 


powder-box, s. A box in which hair- 
powder is kept. 


* 


marine ; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», co = 6; ey=a; qu = kw. 


powder-cart, s. A cart used for the 
carriage of powder and shot for artillery. 


powder-chest, s. 

Nautical: A form of grenade consisting of 
8 box chai with powder, old nails, &c., to 
be hurled at boarders, 


powder-down, s. 

Ornith.: The English rendering of Prder- 
dunen (or Staubdunen), a term introduced by 
Nitzsch (Pterylographie, ch. vii.) to denote a 
white or bluish dust given off by powder- 
down feathers. He considers this powder- 
down to be the dry residue of the fluid from 
which these feathers are formed; but Dr. 
Sclater (his English editor) suggests that it 
4 be produced by the crumbling of the 
membrane which intervenes between the fea- 
ther and the inatrix, and which is dried and 
thrown off in proportion as the latter becomes 
enlarged.” 


Powder-down feathers : 

( oe : Feathers depositing powder-down 
(q.v.). 

“5 riega: e 
Sy pyaar 
fod. Set Sale 8 “i — + Pterylography 

Powder-down patches, Powder-down tracts : 

Ornith.: Patches or tracts on the skin of 

certain birds covered with powder-down fea- 


thers (q.v. Nitzsch found them on birds 
belongin: the Accipitres, Passerine, Gal- 
line, and Gralle. y have since been 


found on Leptosoma, a Picarian genus. 
“This has led me to the discovery of two remarkable 
powder-down patches."— Proc. Zool. Soc., 1861, p. 131. 
powder-filask, s. A pouch or metallic 
case for holding ganpowder, and having a 
charging-nozzle at end. 


powder-horn, s. A horn fitted to hold 
powder and used as a powder-flask. 


powder-hose, s. 

Blasting: A tube of strong linen, about an 
inch in diameter, filled with powder, and used 
in firing military mines. 

owder-magazine, s. A building or 
fs where gunpowder is stored ; sonally a 
on and fire-proof building in a fort, &c. 


powder-mill, s. Works in which the 
materials for gunpowder are prepared and com- 
pounded and the powder grained and faced. 


powder-mine, s. A mine or excavation 
in which gunpowder is placed for the purpose 
of blasting rocks, &c. [Murym, s., IT.) 


powder-mixer, s. A pharmaceutical 
device for intimately mixing various powders. 


powder-monkey, s. A boy formerly 
employed on board ships of war to carry 
gunpowder from the magazine to the gun; a 
ship's boy. 

“Er h im placed as cabin-boy, or 
Pa ge pote te slaonenioatt uy 
Mannering, ch. lil. 

pow der-process, s. 
Phot.: A photographie printing process, 
depending upon the inability of certain or- 
nie bodies toabsorb moisture after exposure 
light in the presence of an alkaline bi- 
chromate. Plates are coated with a mixture 
of either dextrine or gum arabic, with sugar, 
glycerine, bichromate of potassium or amiio- 
nium and water, and exposed under a positive 
while quite dry and warm. They are de- 
veloped by brushing over them plumbago 
or other substance, in an impalpable powder, 
which only adheres to those parts which have 
absorbed moisture from the atmosphere. 


wder- s. A ball of light feathers 
Hs inh used for powdering the hair or skin. 
powder-room, s. 
Naut.: The apartment in a ship where 
powder is kept. 
> pow'-dér (1), v.i. [Powper (1), s,.] To fall 
or come down violently. 
“ Whilst two companions were disputing it at sword’s 


int, down comes a kite powdering upon them, and 
point. up both."—L'Estrange - Tula 


pow -deér (2), * pol-dre, * poul-der, 
*pou-der, v. t. & i. [PowDER (2), s.] 
A; Transitive: 
1. To reduce to a powder; to pulverize ; to 
ceomminute ; to grind or pound into a powder, 
“ And, were not heven! ee that did him blesse, 
He had been caunured: 1, as ime ya ry 


gerne 
BOIL, bY; pHUt, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench ; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zh 


powdoer—power 


2. To sprinkle with, or as with, powder: as, 
To powder the hair, To powder the face. 
3. To sprinkle with salt, as meat; to corn. 


“Flesh and fyshe powdred is than better than in 
somer."—Sir T, Elyot : Castle of Hulth, bk. li., ch. xxiv, 


*4, To scatter, to strew, to sprinkle. 
“Some thither brought to fatten, 
With villages amongst oft powthered here and there,” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s, 18, 

B, Intransitive : 

1. To become like powder or dust ; to fall 
or be reduced to powder, 

2. To powder the hair; to use powder on 
the hair or skin. 

pow -déred, rpon-arid, * pow - dred, 

pa. par. Sa. [Powper (2), v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb), 

B, As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Reduced to a powder. 

2. Sprinkled with powder. 

3. Corned or sulted, as meat, 

4, Mixed with salt: as, powdered butter. 

* 5. Sprinkled over; strewed. (Milton: 
P. L., vii. 58.) 

IL Her.: The same as Semé (q.v.). 

“A grete bere and gryfon holding a ragidd staffe, 
poudrid, full of id staves (Henry VL.)."—Walpole: 
Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i., cb, ii. 

powdered-quaker, s. 

Entom.: A British night moth, Teniocampa 
gracilis, ° 

powdered-wainscot, s. 

Entom. : A British night moth, Simyra venosa, 

pow-dér-ing, * poul-der-ing, pr. par. 

& s. [PowbEr (2), v.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As substantive : 

1. The act of reducing to or sprinkling with 

powder. 

2. A general term for any device used in 

filling up vacant spaces in carved work. 

“ i frizlings, ; 
orotate pais taal peer 

* powdering-tub, s. 

1. A tub or vessel in which -meat is corned 

or salted. 

2. A heated tub in which an infected lecher 

Was subjected to sweating as a cure. 


“ From the ring-tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite Doll Tearsheet,” 
Shakesp. 


.° Henry V., li, L 
pow-dér-y, * pow’ , a (Eng. powder 
(2), 8 5 -Y3 Fr. poudreus, 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Resembling powder; consisting of powder, 
or a substance like powder. 


“ Her feet disperse the powdery snow.” 
ordsworth: Lucy Gray. 


2, Sprinkled or covered with powder; full 
of powder. 
8. Friable, loose, not compact. 


“A brown ry spar which holds iron is found 
amongst the fron ore."— Woodward. On Fossils, 


II. Bot. : Covered with a fine bloom or 
powdery matter; pulverulent; as the leaves 
of Primula farinosa, 

pow -dike, s. [Scotch pow = pool, and Eng. 
dike.) A marsh or fen dike. 

“To cut down or destroy the powdtke, in the fens of 

Norfolk.”— Blackstone; Comment., bk. lv., ch. 17. 
-6r, *po-er, *pou-er, “ pow-ere, s. 
(O. Fr. poér, povir, povoir (Kr. pouvoir), for 
oter, from Low Lat. poteo= to be able. for 
of. ssum, from potis = able, and sum = to 
be ; Ital. potere; Sp. & Port. poder.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Ability to act, regarded as latent or in- 
herent; the faculty of doing or performing 
something ; capability of action or of produc- 
ing an effect, whether physical or moral ; 
capacity for action or performance; might. 


“T have no power to speak, sir.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIIT., iii. 2. 


2. Ability, regarded as put forth or exerted ; 
energy, strength, or force displayed or mani- 
fested by results : as, the power exerted by a 
steam-engine, 

8. Natural strength or might; animal 
strength or force : as, the power of the arm to 
raise a weight. 

4, Capacity of undergoing or i in fit- 
ness to be acted upon ; susceptibility. Called 
also passive power. 
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5, Mental or moral ability to act; faculty 
of the mind as manifested by a particular 
operation, 

“That wise ones cannot learn, 
With all their boasted powers.” 
Cowper ; Joy in Martyrdom, 

6. Capability ; ability, natural or moral : as, 
the powers of the English language. 

7. Influence, prevalence; capability of in- 
fluencing or affecting. 


“The sweet er of music,” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ¢. 


8, The employment or exercise of strength. 
authority, control, or influence among men 
dominion, authority, sway; the right o: 
governing, ruling, or controlling ; government. 


“ For y am a man ordeyned undir power, and have 
knyghtis undir me,."—Wyeliffe : Luke viii, 


9, Legal authority or warrant; as, An am- 
bassador invested with full powers to nego- 
tiate a treaty. 

10. One who or that which exercises or 
possesses authority or control; a sovereign, a 
potentate, an authority ; a person or body in- 
vested with authority or control. 

11, A nation or country considered with re- 
eh to its strength of armament, extent of 

rritory, influence, &c. 

“France was now, beyond all doubt, the greatest 

power in Europe."—Macaulay : Hist. Rng., ch. ii. 

12, A supernatural or superhuman agent or 
being supposed to have authority, control, or 
sway over some part of creation ; a divinity, a 
spirit: as, the powers of darkness, 
ih * 13, A naval or military force; an army, a 

ost. 


“The erle Jon of Surray com with Er te 
Robert de Brunne, p. 301. 


14, A great number or quantity. (Colloq.) 
“Tam providing a power of pretty things for her."— 
Richardson: Pamela, ii. 389. 

IL. Technically : 

1, Arith. & Alg.: The product arising from 
the multiplication of a quantity or number 
into itself. The first power of any quantity 
ar number is the quantity or number itself; 
the second power is the square or product of 
the quantity or number multiplied by itself; 
the third power is the cube or product of the 
square of the quantity or number multiplied 
by the original quantity or number ; this again 
multiplied by the original quantity or number 
is the fourth power. Thus the powers of a, 
are a (or al), a®, a3, at, that isa@xlaxe 
@, a? x a (a3), &c. The figures 2, 3, +, &., 

enoting the powers of the quantities, are 
called exponents or indices. Powers which have 
fractional and negative indices, as a- t, a -1, 
a-*, &c., are termed fractional and negative 
powers respectively. 

2. Mechanics : 

(1) That which produces motion or force ; 
that which communicates motion to bodies, 
changes the motion of bodies, or prevents the 
motion of bodies; a mechanical agent or 
power. [MECHANICAL-POWERS. ] 

(2) The moving force applied to overcome 
some force or resistance, to raise a weight, or 
prodnee other required effect ; air, water, steam, 
and animal strength are employed as powers. 

(8) The mechanical effect or advantage 

roduced by a machine. Thus in the 
ever the mechanical advantage is the ratio 
of the weight to the moving force when in 
equilibrium; thus if a power of 2lbs. sus- 
tains a weight of 80lbs., the mechanical ad- 
vantage is 80 divided by 2= 16, 

(4) Force or effect, considered as resulting 
from the action of a machine. 

3. Law: 

(1) A term employed to denote a reservation 
to either party in a covenant enabling him todo 
certain acts regarding the property conveyed, 

(2) An authority given by one party to 
another to act for him, or to do certain acts, 
as to make leases, &c. 

4, Optics: The magnifying or diminishing 
capacity of any lens or set of lenses, By 
ellipsis the word is used for the lens itself. 

| (1) Balance of Power : [BALANCE, s., B. VII.). 

(2) Commensurable in power : 

Math.: Two quantities that are not com- 
mensurable, but which have any like powers 
commensurable, are said to be commensurable 
in power. 

(2) Power of an hyperbola; The rhombus 
described upon the abscissa and ordinate of 
the vertex of the curve when referred to its 
asymptotes. 


fem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph=£ 
iin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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(4 Power of attorney: [ATTORNEY]. 

(5) Power of sale : 

Scots Law: A clause inserted in‘ heritable 
securities for debt, conferring on the creditor 
a power to sell the heritable subject in the 
event of the debt not being paid within a cer- 
tain time, after a formal demand for payment. 

(6) The Great Powers (of Ewnope): A diplo- 
matic term for Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Germany, Russia, and Italy. 


power-cod, s. 
Ichthy.: Gadus minutus, common on the 
British coasts. 


power-hammer, s. (Hammer,s., II. 2.] 


power-house, s. A building in| which 
motive power is generated and from which it 
is transmitted through cables, wires, or other 
mean_. 


power-loom, s. [Loom (1), s.,.2.] 


| power-press,s. A printing-press worked 
by steam, water, or other power. 


* pow-ér-a-ble, a. [Eng. power; -able.] 
1. Powerful; endned with power. 
“How powerable time is in altering tongues.” — 
Camden: Remains; Languages. 
afi Capable of being effected by power; pos- 
sible. 


pow’ -ér-ful, * powre-full, a. 
power ; -full.] 
1. Having great power, might, authority, or 
dominion ; mighty, strong, potent. 
* But yonder comes the powerful King of Day.” 
Thomson : Summer, 81. 
2. Having great power or influence; forcible, 
efficacious, intense; producing great effects. 
3. Wonderfully or extraordinarily great or 
numerous, (Vulgar.) 


9 In this sense often used adverbially : as, 
He is powerful strong. 


p6w’-ér-fal-ly, adv. [Eng. powerful; -ly.] 

1. In a powerful manner; with great power, 
might, force, or energy; mightily ; with great 
effect or influence ; forcibly, strongly. 

“Of all the vices incident to human nature, none so 

powerfully and peculiarly carries the soul downwards 
£3 covetousness does."—South: Sermons, vol, iii., ser. 2. 

2. In a wonderful or extraordinary manner 

or degree. (Vulgar.) 


pSw’-€r-fil-néss, s. (Eng. powerful; -ness:] 
The quality or state of being powerful ; might, 
force, power, efficacy, strength. 

péw’-€r-léss, *powre-lesse, a. [Eng. 
power; -less.| Destitute of power, strength, 
or energy ; weak, impotent; unable to pro- 
duce any effect. 


pow -ér-léss-ly, adv. (Eng. powerless; -ly.] 
In a powerless manner; without power or 
force; weakly, impotently. 


(Eng. 


pow’-ér-léss-—néss, s. [Eng. powerless ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being powerless ; 
weakness, impotence. 


* powl-dron, s. 
pow-ney, pow-ny, s. 


péw-sdw-die, s. [A corrupt. of Eng. poll 
and sodden (q.v.)]. A sheep’s head broth ; 
milk and meal boiled together; any mixture 
of food. (Scotch.) 
“A ing thi ‘in, 
aon aha ht 
*pdéwt’/-ér, s. [Pouter.] 


pow’-tér, pol-ter, pocks-er, v4. [Ap- 
parently a corrupt. of potter, v. (q.v.).] To 
grope about, as among the ashes ; to rummage 
in the dark. 


“ Powtering wi’ his fingers among the hot peat 
ashes, and roasting eggs.”—Scott : Waverley, ch. lxiv. 


pow -w6w, paw-waw, s. [North Amer. 
Indian.] 
1. Among the North American: Indians, a 
priest, a conjuror, a wise man.. 
“Let them come, if they like, be it sagamore, sachem, 
or pow-wow,” Longfellow: Miles Standish, i. 
2. Conjuration or magic rites for the relief 
or cure of diseases, or other purposes. 
3. A council held before going on the war- 
path ; a war expedition; a hunt, war dances. 
4. An uproarious meeting for political 
purposes, (Slang.) 


[PauLprRon.] 
[Pony.] (Scotch.) 


fate. fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, 86n ; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall ; try, 


powerable—practice 


péw-wow, v.i.. [Powwow, 8] 
1. To use conjuration or magic rites ; to 
conjure, to divine, 


“The Angekok of the Esquimaux. .. prescribes or 
powwows in sickness. and over wounds.” —Kane ; Arctic 
Explorations, ii. 118. 


2. To carry on a noisy frolic or gathering. 
(Amer.) 


pdx, s. [Written for pocks, pl. of pock (q.v-). ] 
Ord. Lang. & Pathol. : Pustules or eruptions 
of any kind. Chiefly, if not exclusively, ap- 
plied to the small-pox, the chicken-pox, and 
syphilis, formerly called the great-pox, to 
distinguish it from the small-pox (q-v.). 
4 Pox was formerly frequently used as a 
mild imprecation. 


“A pox on't! L had rather not be so nobleas I am,” 
—Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ii. 1. 


* pox, v.t. [Pox, s.] To infect with the pox. 


poy, s. [O. Fr. apot (Fr. appui)=a prop, a 
support, pui, poi =a rising ground, from Lat. 
podium =a height; Gr. mdédvov (podion) = a 
little, foot, dimin. of movs (pous), genit. modos 
(podos) = a foot ; Sp. appoyo.) 

j. A prop or support. 

2. A rope-dancer’s pole used for balancing. 

3. A steering pole for a boat; a pole for 
propelling a barge. 


poy -al, s. [Sp.] 
Fabric: A striped stuff for covering benches 
and seats. 


*poy-na-do, s. 

* poynd-ing, pr. par. 

*péy-nétte’, s. [A kind of dimin. from poy- 
nado.) A little bodkin. 

Péyn'-ings, s. [See compound.] 

Poynings’ law, s. 

Hist,: A law, 10 Hen. VII., c. 22, passed in 
A.D. 1495, while Sir Edward Poynings was Lord- 
Deputy of Ireland. By its enactments, all 
general statutes previously passed in England 
were for the first time declared to have force 
in Ireland. Called also, from the place where 
it was made, the Statute of Drogheda. It 
was repealed in 1782. 


*pdyn’-tell, s. [Pornrex.] Paving formed 
of small lozenges or squares laid diagonally. 


(Fr. poignard.) A poniard. 


{PornDING.] 


pdy-6uw’,s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Dasypus sexcinctus, the Yellow-footed 
Armadillo, from Brazil. It is about sixteen 
inches from snout to root of tail, which 
measures seven or eight inches more. It has 
often six, but sometimes seven or eight, mov- 
able bands. It feeds principally on carrion. 


* poze, s.&v. [Posz, s. & v.] 


pozz-u-d-lan, pdzz/-u-6-lite (zz as tz), s. 
{From Pozzuoli, Naples, where found; Fr. 
pouzzolane ; Ger. puzzulan.] 

Petrol. : A pulverulent pumiceous tuff, much 
used in the preparation of hydraulic cements. 
Related to Posilippo Tuff (q.v.). 


praam,s. [Dutch.] i 
1. A flat-bottomed lighter or barge, used in 
Holland and the Baltic. 

2. (See extract.) 

“Large vessels called praams... 
ten guns, and ¢ 
Simple, ch. lviii. 

Fs Se Gate pe SB ya 
praic’-tic, * prac’-tick, * prac-ticke 
* prak -tike, * prac-tique, a. & &. 
{PRACTICE, s.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Practical. 

2. Artful, cunning, deceitful, treacherous. 

“In cunning sleightes and pructick knavery.” 

Spenser: F. Q., I. iii. 9. 

3. Skilful. (Spenser: F. Q., LV. iii. 7.) 

B. As substantive: 

1. Practice, experience. (Gower: C. A., vii.) 

2. Cunning, artfulness, deceit. 


DESO HS BaD atte s. [Eng. practicable ; 
~ity. 
1. The quality or state of being practicable 

or feasible ; feasibility. 


“Decisive against the practicability of such 
ject.” —Stewart : Moral Phil hy, act ae EN 


2. The quality or state of being practicable 
or passable. (Field: Dec. 19, 1885. 


a One mounted 
he other eight.”—Marryat: Peter 


ee ren EES aEa nner 


pric’-tic-a-ble, a. [0. Fr. (Pr. praticable), 
from practiquer = to practise (q.v.); Sp. 
practicable ; Ital. praticabile.} 

j. Capable of being performed or effected 
by human means or agency, or by powers that 
can be applied ; performable ; possible to be 
done or effected; feasible: as, a practicable 
plan. 

*2. Capable of being practised ; as, a prao- 
ticable virtue. 

3. Capable of being used, passed over, ap- 
proached, or assailed; passable, assailable : 
as, a practicable breach. 

4. Capable of being used ; for use, not for 
show or ornament only. (Theat. slang.) 


“A practicable moon with practicable clouds that 
occadioually hide its fave." —Referee, Jan. 31, 1886. 


prac -tic-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. practicable ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being practic- 
able; practicability, feasibility. 
“To show the consistency and practicableness of 
this method."—Locke - Loleration, let. iii., ch. iii 


pric’-tic-a-bly, adv. (Eng. practicab(le) ; 
-ly.) In a practicable manner ; practically ; 
in such a manner as can be pertormed. 


prac’-tic-al, a. [Mid. Eng. practic = practice, 
practical ; adj. suff. -al; O. Fr. practique (Fr. 
pratique); Port. & Ital. pratico ; Sp. practico.] 
{PRACTICE.] Pertaining to, or derived from, 
practice, use, or employment. Opposed to 
theoretical, ideal, or speculative. 

(1) Derived from practice, use, or experience. 

“ His philosophy, which he divided into two parts, 

namely, speculative and practical.”—North : Plutarch, 
pt. ii., p. 18. 

(2) Capable of being used, or turned to use 
or account. 

“Elements of the uaa ee 

Stewart : Philos. Essays, ch. ii. (Prel. disc. 

(8) Taught or instructed by practice, use, or 
experience ; having derived skill from actual 
work or experience; capable of applyin 
theory in actual work: as, He is a practi 
mechanic. 

(4) Capable of reducing knowledge or theo- 
ries to actual use or practice; not visionary 
or speculative: as, a practical mind. 

(5) Applied in, or reduced to, practice or 
actual working : as, the practical application 
of a theory or maxim. [APPLIED SCIENCEs.] 


practical-joke, s. An annoying or in- 
jurious trick played at the expense of another ¢ 
its essence consists in something done, as dis- 
tinguished from something said. 


practical-joker, s. One who.is given 
to or plays practical jokes. 


+ prac-tic-aList, s. [Eng. practical; -ist.] 
An empiricist. 
“The theorists, in their turn, have successfully re- 


taliated on the practicalists."—G. H. Lewes: Hist. 
Philos, (ed. 1881), ii. 711. 


yaetlity."— 


* prac-ti-cal’-i-ty, s. [Eng. practical ; -ity.] 
1. The quality or state of being practical 3 
practicalness. 
2. Active work. 


“Stirring up her indolent enthusiasm into practio- 
ality.”—Carlyle : Life of Sterling, ch. x. 


* prac’-tic-al-ize, v.t. (Eng. practical; -ize.] 
e Mae practical ; to reduce to practice. (J. 
. Mill. 


prac’-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. practical ; -ly.} 

1. Ina practical manner; from a practical 
point of view, not merely theoretically : as, To 

ook at things practically. 

2. With regard to practice, use, or experi- 
ence: as, To be practically acquainted with @ 
subject. 

3. So far as actual results or effects are con- 
cerned ; to all intents and purposes ; in effect, 


“The question, practically altogether unimportant 
whether the bill should or s ARISES be decuestorn® 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


* , 4 . 
prac’-tic-al-néss, s. (Eng. practical g 
-ness.| ‘he quality or State of being Deeuals 
practicality. 


prac’-tice, * prac’-tise, s. [A weakened 
form of Mid. Eng. practic, praktike, ntique, 
from O. Fr. practique (Fr. pratique), from Lat. 
practica, fem. sing. of practicus ; Gr. sxpaxtixds 
(praktikos) = fit for business, practical ; whence 
N mpaxtiKy (emvoriun) (he praktike) (epistemé) 
= (the jig os nen or practice, from 
mpaxtos(praktos)= tobe done; zpacocw 
=todo; Sp. practica; Ital. savual ppree?) 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pst 


Syrian. », © =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


L Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of d anything; action, con- 
pearvoemnits ( Really th a bad sense.) 
@ ical practices those 
metered ue mos ch. xvi. * 
. Frequent or customary action ; usage 
habit, use, custom. (Milton: Sam. Agon., 114.) 

8. The act or habit of practising or using 
habitually, regularly, systematically : as, the 
practice of virtue. 

- _ 4, The state or condition of being kept in 
use or practice ; customary use. 

5. The exercise of any profession: as, the 
practice of medicine. 

6. Systematic exercise in any aecomplish- 
zone game, 7 art, — SS of instruction, 

provement, or discipline: practice in 
music, cricket, drill, te. we 

7. The extent of business carried on by a pro- 
fessional man : as, A doctor has a large practice. 

8. Method, mode, or art of doing anything ; 
actual performance, as opposed to theory. 

*9. The application of remedies ; medical 
treatment of diseases. 

* 10. Dexterity or skill acquired by use ; ex- 
perience. (Shakesp.: Much Ado, v. 1.) 
grits a gyoee Bed artful ment; dex- 

r art, artfulness, stratagem, craft, arti- 
Jeas (Generally in. ted — 

Il. Technically : 

1, Arith., : A particular case of proportion 
‘q.¥.), in which the first term is unity. It 

ds upon the Siger 87 of fractions, and 
ee aliquot parts. For 
to find the value of 350 ewts. at 


form, manner, and order of 
and carrying on suits and proseen- 
tio their various stages, according 
to the principles of law, and the rules laid 
down by the courts. 


* prac’-tice, v.t. & i. [Pracrisz.] 
* pric-tig-ér,s. [Practiser.] 


* priic-ti-cian, s. [0. Fr. sticten.] Ons 
who has acquired in anything by practics; 
& practitioner. 


* prac-ticke,a. &s. [Practic.] 
"apie Saks, s. [Practic.] The same as 
CISION, ., B. 2. 


* pradc’-tis-ant, s. (Eng. practis(e) ; -ant.] 
1, An agent. 
2. & performer of a stratagem ; a confeder- 
ate in treachery ; a traitor. 
“ Here enter'd Pucelle. and her practisants” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry V1, iil. & 
-tise, * pric’-tice, * prac-tize, v.t. 
&i. [Practice.} 
A. Transitive: 
1. To door perform habituelly or frequently ; 
to make’a practice of ; to carry on habitually. 
2 “ What that usage meant, 
Which in her cott she daily practized.” 
Spenser 


: FQ, IL vi 9 
2. To do, not merely to profess ; to carry 
into effect. (Thomson : Castle of Incdolence, ii. 12.) 
8. To execute ; to carry out; to perform. 


ng is advice ye practise or neglect.” 
ahs at} > ‘Homer; [tiad vil. 426, 


4, To exercise asa profession or art : as, To 
practise medicine. 

5. To exercise one’s self in, for purposes of 
improvement or instruction: as, To practise 
music, to practise fencing. 

6. To exercise or train in any thing, for in- 
struction or discipline. (Scott: Marmion, v. 2). 

*7, To teach by practice ; to accustom, to 

a . 
“They are to love their neighbour.”— 
Lanidor, in Webster. 

*8. To use; to make use of; to employ. 
(Massinger : The Picture, iv. 4.) 

*9. To plot, to contrive, to scheme. 
: King John, iv. 1.) 

* 10. To entice or draw by art or stratagem. 


-) 
#11, To make practicable or passable. 


A hole in the Residency wall practised by the pick- 
kc teenies alps San 20, tase 


BON, Dd; POA, jdw1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, 


practice—presepe 


B. Intransitive: 


1. To do or perform certain acts habitually 
or frequently for improvement, instruction, or 
profit ; to exercise one’s self: as, To practise 
with a rifle. 

2. To form or acquire a habit of acting in 
any way. 

“ Practise first over yourself to reign.” Waller, 

3. _To follow or exercise a profession or art : 
as, To practise medicine, law, &c. 

4, To make experiments ; to experimentalize. 


“T never thought I should try a new experiment, 
being little tuclined to practise upon others Temple” 
Miscellantes. 


*5. To negotiate secretly. (Addison: Cato, ii.) 
* 6. To use stratagems or art; to plot. 
“ He will practise against thee by poison.” 
Shakesp. : As You Like It, 4.1, 
prac’-tised, pa. par. & a. [Practiss.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb), 
B, As adjective: 
1. Used habitually; learnt or acquired by 
practice or use. (Cowper: Task, ii. 481.) 
2. Having acquired skill or dexterity by prac- 
tice or use; experienced : as, a practised fencer. 
prac’-tis-ér, * prac'-tic-ér, * prac-tis- 
our, * prac-tys-er, s. (Eng. practis(e) ; -er.] 
1. One who practises any act or acts ; one who 
habitually or frequently performs any act; one 
who not merely professes but puts in practice. 
“The professors and practisers of an higher philo- 
sophy.”—South - Sermons, vol iv., ser. 11. 
2, One who practises or follows a profession ; 
a practitioner. 


“ Sweet practiser, thy physick I will try.” 
Shakesp, ; All's Well that Ends Well, ii, 1. 


* 3. One who contrives plots or stratagems; 
a plotter. 


prac-ti-tion-ér, s. [Eng. practician ; -er.] 

*1. One who practises or does anything 

habitually or frequently ; a practiser. 

“ Consider how long he hath bin a practitioner: you 
must consider what Sathan is, what experience he 
hath,”—Latimer ; Seventh Ser. on the Lord s Prayer. 

2. One who exercises or practises any pro- 

fession; espec. one who practises the pro- 
fession of medicine. 

*3. One who practises or uses artful or 

dangerous arts ; a plotter. 

YJ General practitioner: One who practises 

both medicine and surgery. 


* prac’-tive, a. [Practise] Active. 


* praic-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. practive; -ly.] 
a practive manner. 


“ They etively did thrive.” 
Warner : Albions England, bk, viil., ch, xxxix. 


pree-, pref. [Pre-.] 

§ For words compounded with pre, where 
two forms exist, and the prefix pre--has taken, 
or is gradually taking, the place of pra, as in 
preadamitical, prec>ptory, &c.; see PREADA- 
MITICAL, Preceprory, &c. 


pre’-¢ci-pé, s. (Lat. imper. sing. of preectpio 
= to give instruction or precepts.) [PREcEPT.} 
Law: A writ commanding something to be 
done, or demanding a reason for its non- 
rformance, The term is now only used to 
Loreto the note of instructions delivered by a 
plaintiff or his solicitor to the officer of the 
court, who stamps the writ of summons. 


tpree-co’-cés, s. pl. [Lat., pl. of pracoz.] 
[Precociovs. 

Ornith. : Precocious Birds ; a division of the 
class Aves, founded on the condition of the 
newly-hatched young. It includes those 

. birds which are able to run about and provide 
food for themselves the moment they leave 
the shell. Examples, the hen, duck, goosa, &c. 
Most birds belonging to this division are 
polygamous, and the females hatch many 
young, (Oken.) 


pree-cdg-ni-tiim (pl. prze-cdg’-ni-ta), s. 
{Lat., neut. sing. of precognitus, pa. par. of 
precognosco = to know before: pre = betore, 
and cognosco==to know.) Something known 
before in order to understand something else. 
Thus, the knowledge of the structure or 
anatomy of the human body is one of the 
precognita of medical science. 


ro-cor-di-a, s. pl. [Lat. =the diaphragm 
“ae entrails a pre-, and cor = the hear t.] 
Anat. : (1) The chest and the parts which 

it contains ; (2) The bowels. 


BYp i) 
pre -cor’- di- pree-cor’-di-all, a, 
(Pracorpis.] Pertaining to the precordia or 
parts before the heart. 


“Tam come to speake of thé precordial region a. 
the bodie,”—P, Holland: Plinie, bk. xxx., abe v. 
pre-flor-a/-tion, s. (Pref. pre-, and Lat. flos, 
genit. floris =a flower.) [A’strvarion.] 


pre-fo-li-a’-tion, s. f. ,and ¥ 
Soliation (q.v.).] Weekes Sep g 


* a’ 
pre-li-a’-tion, s. (Lat. prelium=a battle, 
Battle ; contention. - 


nee. warr and praliation.”—Howell: Parly of Beasts, 


* pree-me’-tial (ti as sh), a. (Lat. preme- 
tior = to measure beforehand.] Pertaining to 
the first-fruits ; first-gathered. 


“Some premetial handfuls of that crop."—Bp. Hall; 
Dedic, to King James. ws Si 


pree’-mi-iim, s. [Premivm.] 


2-mu-nir’-6, 8. [A cormpt. of Lat. pre- 
oe oe = to be preutaannte pre = before, 
and moneo = to adinonish.] 

Law; A term applied to (1) a certain writ, 
(2) the offence for which the writ is granted, 
and (8) the penalty incurred by it. The name 
is derived from the first two words of the 
writ: premunire (i.e. premoneri) facias A. B., 
that is, cause A. B. to be forewarned (to appear 
and answer the contempt with which he is 
charged) (16 Richard I[1., ¢. 5). The original 
offence against which the Statute of Premunire 
was directed was that of asserting the jurisdie- 
tion of the pos England, and denying that 
of the king. t by subsequent statutes the 
penalties of preemunire have been extended to 
many other offences of a miscellaneous kind. 
Thus by 25 Henry VIITI., ¢. 20, refusal to elect, 
confirm, or consecrate a prelate named by the 
king, incurs these penalties. They are 
also incurred by any officer of a court prac- 
tising without having taken the proper oaths, 
These penalties are declared by Sir B. Coke to- 
be, ‘that from the conviction, the defendant 
shall be out of the king’s protection, and his 
lands and tenements, goods and chattels, for- 
feited to the king; and that his body shall 
remain in prison at the king’s pleasure ; or, as 
other authorities have it, during life.” 


* pre-mu-nire’, v.t. [PRARMUNIRE.] 
bring within the penalties of a preemunire, 
“To have good Bonner premunired,” 
Ward: Eng Reform., c. ii, p. 16& 


Ta. 


* pree-na/-tal, a. (Pref. pre-, and Eng. natal,| 
Previous to birth. 


“Their prenatal professional education.”"—Southey - 
The Doctor, ch. pedi 


pree-no'-mén, s. [Lat., from pre = before, 
and nomen = a name.] 

1. Roman Antiq.: A name prefixed to the 
family, and answering to our Cliistian, name; 
such as Caius, Julius; Mareus, &e. 

2. Bot : A generic name, 


* pree-nd-min'-ic-al, a. [Lat. pranomen, 
enit. prenominis =a prenomen (q.v.).] Per- 
ining to, or of the nature of, a prenomen, 


“Surnames, geographical, to: aphical, prenominé- 
cal, and historleal.”"—Lower; English Surnames, li, 23. 


pree-ce-so-pha'-gé-al, a. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. esophageal. } 
Anat. : Situated in front of the gullet. 


pree-d-pér-cu-liim, s. (Preopercutum.] 


pds’-tor, s. [Prerosrtor.] A monitor 

at some of the public schools, especially at 
Rugby. 

“The master mounted into the high desk by the 


door, and one of the prarpostors of the week stood by 


him on the steps."—Hughes : Tom Brown's Schovl-days, 


+ Ve 
pre-sine’-ti-fied, a, [Eecles. Lat. pra- 
sanctificatus ; Lat. pra = before, and sanctifi- 
catus, pa. par. of sanctifico = to consecrate.) 
(Sanctiry, 

Roman Church: Previously consecrated: a 
term applied to the Host in the mass of Good. 
Friday, because it is consecrated on Holy 
Thursday. [HoLy-wEek.] 


* pree-s¢i-én’-tial (ti as sh) a. (Prescrent.] 
Foreknowing, presaging, prescient. 
“With prasciential rays." Beaumont : Love's Eye. 


| -pree-sé'-pé, s._ [Lat. = anenclosure, a stable. 


| 


a hut, a hovel.] 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing.. 
-tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &« = bel, del 
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Astron. : The Beehive; a nebulous-looking 
object in the constellation Cancer. A small 
opera-glass will resolve it into the constituent 
stars. It was known to the ancients. 


“prze-tér., pref. [PRETER-.] 


‘—pree-téx’-ta, s. [Lat] 

Roman Antig.: A long white robe with a 
purple border, originally appropriated by 
Tullus Hostilius to the Roman magistrates, 
and some of the priests, but afterwards worn 
by the children of the higher classes ; by boys 
till they were the age of seventeen (when they 
were entitled to assume the toga virilis), or, at 
least, till they were fourteen; by girls it was 
worn till marriage, 


ipree’-tor, *pre’—tor, s. [Lat., for preitor: 
pro = before, and itor =a goer; ire = to go.] 
1. Rom. Antiq. : Originally the official title 
of the Consuls at Rome. When the patricians 
were compelled to acquiesce in the consulship 
being thrown open to the plebeians, they 
Stipulated that anew Curule magistrate should 
be appointed from the patricians exclusively, 
to act as supreme judge in the civil courts. 
On this magistrate the title of Pretor was 
“bestowed. In B.c, 337, the Pretorship was 
thrown open to the plebeians. About B.c. 240, 
the number of aliens residing in Rome had in- 
creased to such an extent that it was found 
necessary to appoint a second Preetor, who 
Should decide suits between aliens or between 
aliens and citizens. He was known as the 
Pretor peregrinus, the other Pretor, Pretor 
-urbanus, having cognizance of suits between 
citizens only. In B.c. 227, the number was 
increased to four, the two additional pretors 
to act as governors of provinces. By Sulla 
the number was angmented to eight, by Julius 
Cesar to ten, twelve, and eventually to six- 
teen. The Pretors held their offices for one 
year, and were afterwards sent out by lot as 

governors of provinces. 

“ And look you lay it in the pretor’s chair.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, i. 8. 
*92,. A magistrate ; a mayor. 


** pree-tor-i-al, a. [Eng. pretor; -ial.] The 
same aS PRATORIAN (q.V.). 
“Cicero being in his pretoriall seat.”—North: Plu- 
tarch, p. 714, 
preo-tor-i-an, a. & s. [Lat. pretorianus, 
from pretor =a pretor (q.v.); Fr. prétorien ; 
Sp. & Ital. pretoriano.)} 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to a pretor ; 
exercised by or belonging to a pretor; 
judicial: as, preetorian jurisdiction. 

B. As subst.: A soldier belonging to the 
Pretorian guard (q.v.). 


pretorian-band,s. [PRETORIAN-GUARD.] 


preetorian-guard, s. A body of per- 
‘manent troops, established by Augustus as 
Imperial Life Guards, in imitation of the 
cohors pretoria, or body guard attached to 
the person of the commander-in-chief of a 
Roman army. The pretorian guards were 
kept up by successive emperors, and, being 
under special organization and enjoying 
special privileges, they became in time so 
powerful that they were able to raise and 
_ depose emperors at their will. They were 
reorganized by Septimius Severus, and were 
finally suppressed by Constantine the Great. 


preetorian-gate, s. The gate in a Roman 
camp, which was on the side nearest the 
enemy. 


“~pree-tor’-i-tim, s. [Lat., from pretor (q.v.).] 

Roman Antiquities : 

1. The official residence of a pretor or 
governor of a Roman province : hence, a hall 
of justice ; a judgment-hall ; a palace. 

2. That part of a Roman camp in which the 
general’s quarters were. 


pree'-tor-ship, s. [Eng. pretor; -ship.] The 
office or dignity of a prtor. 


_‘‘Among them that sued for the preetorship of 
city.”—North : Plutarch, p. 388. Ree ee 


*prag-mat/-ic, *prag-mat-icke, a. & s. 
(Fr. pragmatique, from Lat. pragmaticus ; 
Gr. mpayparicds (pragmatikos) = skilled in 
affairs * rpdyua = (pragma), genit. mpaynatos 
(pragmatos) = a deed; mpdocw ( rasa) = to 
do; Sp. pragmatico ; Ital. prammatico.] 

A, As adj. : Pragmatical, 
“These pragmatick young men.” 
Ben Jonson: Devil is an Ass, 1. 6. 


a *: we en ~ A = 
fe, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile. full; try, Syrian. 2, © 


preter-—praisable 


B. As substantive: 

1, One who is versed or busy in affairs, 

2. A solemn ordinance or decree, emanating 
from the head of a state. (Clarendon: Reli- 
gion & Policy, ch. iv.) 


pragmatic-history,s. A history which 
exhibits clearly the causes and the conse- 
quences of events, 


pragmatic-sanction, 8. 

Civil Law: A rescript or answer of the 
sovereign delivered by advice of his council to 
some college, order, or body of people, on any 
case of their community. By the French the 
term was appropriated to certain statutes 
limiting the jurisdiction of the pope, asin A.D. 
1268 aud 1438. Pope Leo X., in 1545, per- 
suaded Francis I. to exchange them for a 
concordat. Generally it is applied to an 
ordinance fixing the succession to a throne in 
acertain line. Thus, by the Pragmatic Sanction 
of Germany in 1439, the succession of the 
empire was made hereditary in the house of 
Austria, and in 1724 the Emperor Charles VI., 
being without male issue, published another, 
settling the succession upon his daughter 
Maria Teresa and her issue. Pragmatic sanc- 
tions were also published by Charles IV., ruler 
of the two Sicilies, in 1759, and by Ferdinand, 
king of Spain, in 1830. 

ERATE Sanction being, in the Imperial Chan- 
cery and some others, the received title for ordinances 
of a very irrevocable nature, which a sovereign makes 
in affairs that belong wholly to himself, or what he 


reckons his own rights.”—Carlyle: Frederick the 
Great (ed. 1858), i. 552. 


prig-m&t’-ic-al, * prag-mat’-ic-all, a. 
(Eng. pragmatic ; -al.] 
1. Busy, active, diligent. 
“We cannot always be contemplative, diligent, or 
agmatical abroad ; but have need of some delightful 
intermissions.”— Milton ; Tetrachordon, 

*9, Versed or skilled in affairs ; skilled in 
business. 

3. Given or inclined to interfering or 
meddling in the affairs of others ; meddlesome ; 
impertinently curious as to the affairs of 
others ; officious, 


“The man . , . who suffers from an ati ck of 
pragmatical piety, has all the sects open to him,”"— 
Church Times, Oct. 30, 1885. 


*4, Characterized by meddlesomeness or 
officiousness ; impertinent. 


“A pragmatical impertinence in meddling with the 
GC pagaues and characters of other people.”—Jortin: 
issert. 3. 


*5, Of or pertaining to business or ordinary 
affairs ; hence, material. 


prag-mat-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. pragmatical ; 
-ly.] Ina pragmatical or meddlesome manner ; 
impertinently ; officiously. 


“* Pragmatically enquire into the causes of things.” 
—Cudworth: Intell, System, p. 517. 


prag-mat-ic-al-néss, s. [Eng. pragmat- 
ical ; -ness.] .The quality or state of being 
pragmatical ; meddlesomeness, officiousness. 


“ Pragmaticalness disturbeth the world.”—Barrow: 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 22. 


*prag’-ma-tism, s. [PRacmatic.] 
1. The quality or state of being pragmatic ; 
pragmaticalness, 


“The shallow pragmatism of customers.”"—G@, Eliot : 
Middlemarch, ch, \xxi. 


2. A mode of treating history, in which the 
narration of events is accompanied by a view 
of the causes and.effects. 


* praig’-ma-tist, s. [PRacmatic.] One who 
is officiously or impertinently busy in the 
affairs of others ; a pragmatic. 


“We may say of pragmatists that their eyes look all 
ways but inward.”—eynolds : On the Passions, ch. xvi. 


prag’-ma-tize, v.t. & i. [Pracmatic.] To 
materialize ; specif., to treat metaphor as if it 
embodied an actual fact. 
“One of the miraculous passages in th 
Mohainmed himself is traced plane DIVIBy es _ 


such « pragmatized metaphor.”—Tylor: Prim. ; 
(ed, 1273), i. 407. P y Cult 


prag -ma-tiz-ér, s. [Eng. pragmatiz(e); -er.] 


One who treats metaphor as if it embodied an 
actual fact. 
The pragmatizer is a stupid creature; ... it is 
through the very incapacity of his mind to hold an ae 
stract idea that he is forced to embody it ina materia) 
incident.”—Tylor » Prim, Cult. (ed. 1873), i 407. 


pra-hu, prau, s. [Proa.]} 
* praie, v.t. (PRay.] x 
praier, s. [PRAYER.] 


prair’-i-al, s. 


*prais’-a-ble, *preis-a-ble, a. 


(Fr.] [Pratriz.] The name 
given in October, 1793, by the French Con- 
vention, to the ninth month of the republican 
yeer. It commenced on May 20, ending on 
June 18, and was the third spring month. 


prairial-insurrection, s. 

Hist. : Aninsurrection against the Directory 
(q.v.), 1-3 Prairial, An 3 (1795). It was 
quelled by the military. 


prair’-ié, *prar’-y, s. (Fr. prairie, from 


Low Lat. prataria = meadow land, from Lat. 
pratum =a meadow; Sp. & Port. praderia ; 
Ital. prateria.] The name given by the early 
French settlers in America to extensive 
tracts of land, either level or rolling, destitute 
of trees, and covered with coarse tall grass. 
interspersed with numerous varieties 0! 
flowering plants. 
cr ‘0 the prairies.” 
eae aig sone ee eaienae LL 

prairie-bitters,s. A beverage common 
among the hunters or mountaineers of 
Western America. It is made of a pint of 
water and a quarter of a gill of buffalo gall, 
and is considered an excellent medicine. 


prairie-chicken, s. [PINNATED-GROUSE.] 


prairie-dog, s. 

Zool.: A name given to either of the two 
species of Cynomys, but especially to C. 
ludovicianus, from the fancied resemblance of 
its cry to the bark. of a small dog, whence it 
has been 
also. called 
the Barking 
Squirrel. It 
is about a 
foot long, 
reddish- 
brown 
above, 
lighter be- 
neath. Its 
habits are 
eminently 
social; it 
forms large 
communi- 
ties on the prairies, each burrow having a 
little hillock at its entrance, and excavated 
passages connect the burrows, which are 
sometimes shared by the Burrowing Owl 
(Athene cunicularia). The rattlesnake occa- 


PRAIRIE-DOG. 


/ 


sionally occupies a deserted burrow, and 


preys largely on the prairie-dog. 
prairie-hen, s. [PINNATED-GRoUSE.] 


prairie-itch, s. A cutaneous eruption 
caused by the friction of the. fine red dust of 
prairie countries in summer. 


prairie-mole, s. 

Zool. : Scalops argentatus, sometimes called 
the Silvery Shrew Mole, from the western 
prairies, advancing as far east as Ohio and 
Michigan. 

prairie-oyster, s. A raw egg, dropped 


into a mixture of spirits and flavouring, and 
swallowed whole. 


Pprairie-plough, s. A large plough, 
supported in front on wheels, and adapted to 
pare and overturn a very broad but shallow 
furrow-slice. 


prairie-rattlesnake, s. 

Zool. : Crotalus conjfluentus, the Massasauga. 

prairie-region, s. 

Bot. & Geog.: An extensive region of the 
United States, consisting of treeless plains, 
which extend over the states of Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and parts of 
Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, Arkansas, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and North and South Dakota. 
The soil of these vast plains is highly fertile, 
and they form the great grain growing region 
of the United States. Their treeless character 
has been ascribed to the former annual burn- 
ings of the prairie grass by the Indians. 


prairie-squirrel, s. 

Zool.: The genus Spermophilus .V.. 
[GorHER, s.] : : 2 awh 

prairie-wolf, s. 

Zool. : Canis latrans, the Lyciscus latrans of 
Smith. (Darwin: Animals & Plants, i. 26.) 
, (Eng. 
praise); -able.| Fit to be praised ; deserving 
of praise ; praiseworthy. (Wycliffe: 2 Tim. li.) 


sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
=€;ey=4; qu=kw. 


e ’ 
prais-o bly adv. (Eng. praisab(le); -ly. 
a praisable ‘or praiseworthy poo ie 
manner to deserve praise. 


» “preis, *prayse, * preys, s. 

{0. Fr. preis = price, value, merit, from Lat. 

pretiwm = price, value; Fr. prix; Sp. prez, 

j Ital. prezzo; Port. Res Dut. prijs ; 

nh. priis; Sw. pris; M. H. Ger. pris; Ger. 

preis. Price and prize are the same word.] 
“[Pricg, s.] 

1. The expression of high commendation or 
approval bestowed on a person for any ex- 
cellent or meritorious quality or action, on 
meritorious actions themselves, or on any- 
thing for excellence of quality, value, or 
worth; laud, approbation, encomium, eulogy. 

“ Best of fruits, whose taste bas taught 
The tongue, not made for speech, to speak thy praise.” 
Mitton : P. L., ix, 749. 

2. The expression of gratitude for benefits 
or favours received ; a glorifying or extolling ; 
espec. a tribute of gratitude and glorification 
to God for mercies or kindnesses shown; 
laud, thanksgiving. (Psalm xl. 8.) 

3. A subject, ground, or reason of praise ; 
a a peirhobealy quality or act; that which 
makes & person or thing deserving of praise. 

4, That which is or should be praised ; an 
object of praise. 

“ He is thy praise, and he is thy God."—Deut. x. 21. 

* praise-worth, a. Deserving of praise ; 
praiseworthy. 


“Whose praise-worth vertues... to comprize.”"— 
P. Holland : Camden, p. 290. 


praise, * prayse, * preise, * preyse, v.t. 
(O, Fr. preiser, from Lat. pretio, from pretium 
= price, value ; Fr. priser ; Sp. preciar ; Ital. 
prezzare; Port. prezar; Dut. prijzen; Dan. 
prise; Sw. prisa; M. H. Ger. prisen; Ger. 

preisen.] 

*1. To value, to esteem, to set a value on. 


“She praiseth not his worth a bene.” 
yee et C. T., 9,728, 


2. To bestow praise, commendation, or 
applause on; to commend or approve highly ; 
to laud, to applaud, to eulogize. (Milton: 


8. To extol and glorify in words ; to magnify ; 
to render a tribute of praise, gratitude, or 
thanksgiving to. (Psalm cvii. 8.) 

4. To show forth the praises of. 

merehy Works shall praise thee, O Lord."—Psalm 


*praise’-fil, a. (Eng. praise; -ful(1).] De- 
serving of praise ; praiseworthy, laudable. 
“ Of whose high praise, and bliss, 
Goodness the pen, heaven pape bk it 
* praise’-1 * prayse-lesse, a. [Eng. 
praise; -less.) Without praise or applause ; 
unpraised. 


“With laughter great of men, his prayselesee ship Ser- 
ecttas Hough Phaer ; Virgil ; dineidos v. 


* praise’-mént, * prayse-ment, s. [Eng. 
praise ; wean ge act of valuing or apprais- 
ing; value set on anything. 


“The ysement or division made of my foresaid 
Seisubion fate: Chronicte, vol. i. (Pref. p. vii.) 


prais’-ér, * prays-er, * preis-er,s. (Eng. 
prais(e); -er.] 
1. One who praises, extols, commends, or 
applauds ; a commender. 


“The swete words of flatering preisers.”—Chaucer : 
Tale of Melibeus. 


* 2. An appraiser, a valuer. 


Pe Le rea himself with Shen a and go 
em set Tises upon every ng that was 
began bee ratarek: Pp. 649. 


aise’-wor-thi-ly, * prayse-wor-the- 
Akyy* Seren Wee Se “EF, adv, [Eng. 
praiseworthy ; -ly.) In a praiseworthy man- 
Ter; so as to deserve praise ; laudably. 


“Our tong is able in that kinde to doe as prayse- 
_ worthely as the rest.”"—Surrey : Poems. (Tothe Reader.) 


praise’-wor-thi-néss, s. (Eng. praise- 
worthy; -ness.}) The quality or state of being 
praiseworthy, or of deserving praise or com- 
mendation ; laudableuess. 


“The love of praise seems... to be derived from 
that of ipratestecr tines. "—Sraith ° Moral Sentiments, 
pt. iii, ch. ii. 


praise—-wor-thy, * praise-woor-thie, a. 
Hae anete, and worthy.] Deserving or worthy 
of praise or commendation; laudable, com- 
mendable. 

- 1 it in them to keepe it.”"— 
note " 


praisably—prate 


Pra’-krit, s. [(Sanse. prakriti= nature, that 
which is rude or unpolished, as opposed to 
sanskrit = that which is perfect or thoroughly 
refined.) 

Philol.: A derivative language. The name 
is applied collectively to the more modern 
languages of Northern and Central Tdia 
which grew out of the Sauscrit, as Italian, 
Spanish, French, &c., did from Latin. 

“One Prukrit dialect, the Pali, became in ita turn 
the sacred language of southeastern Buddhisra,"— 
Whitney : Life & Growth of Language, ch, x. 

Pra-krit’-ic, a. [Eng. prakrit; -ic.] 
taining or belonging to Prakrit. 


“The next stage of Indian language, to which the 
inscriptions just referred to belong, is called the Pra- 
kritic.’"— Whitney: Life & Growth of Language, ch, x. 


‘pram, * prame, s. [PRAAM.] 
prange, * praunce, * praunse, vi. [A 
variant of prank (q.v.).] 


1, To spring or bound, as a horse in high 
mettle, 


Per- 


“On prancing steeds they forward pressed.” 
Seott ; Marmion, iv. 6, 


2. To ride in a warlike or showy manner ; 
to ride ostentatiously. 


“Some who on battle charger prance.” 
Byron; Giaour, 


3. To walk or strut about in a pompous or 
ostentatious manner. 
“What did she want to come a prancing up to m: 
bed for? "—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 2 1886. tee abe 4 
prange, s. [PrRancr, v.] A bounding or 
springing, as of a horse, 


* prang-ér, s. [Eng. pranc(e); -er.] One who 
pranceés ; a prancing steed. 


prang’-ing, pr. par. & a, [PRANCE.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Springing, bounding ; riding 
or strutting about ostentatiously. 
2. Her.: Applied to a horse represented 
rearing. 


* pran-come, s. [Prank.] Something odd or 


strange. 
“Ch’ would learn of some prancome.”—Gammer 
's Needle, : 


# , throw A wi a, (Lat. prandium =a repast.] 
ertaining or relating to dinner. 
“ Debarring them fro! f their ial 
meal outside"—Datly rie 2 etl 5, a 


pran’-gos, s. [Native name of Prangos pabu- 
lariat 
Bot.: A genus of Umbelliferx, family Smyr- 
nide. The fruit or seed of Prangos pabularia, 
the Hay-plant, a native of Kashmir, Afghan- 
istan, &c., is stomachic, stimulant, carmina- 
tive, and diuretic. It is used to cure the 
dry rot in sheep, and the root is a valuable 
remedy initch. (Calcutta Exhib, Report.) 


4 Seanene,. ¥ pranks, vt. & 4. 
{According to Prof. Skeat the same word as 
prink (q.v.), Which he considers to be a na- 
salized form of k, v. (q.v.); the funda- 
mental idea thus being to trim or deck out, as 
with pricked holes, Cf. O. Dut. pryken = to 
make a proud show; pronck = show, ostenta- 
tion ; proncken = to display one’s dress ; Low 
Ger. prunken =to make a fine show; prunk 
= show, display ; Dan., Sw., & Ger. prunk = 
show, parade; Ger. prangen, Dan. prange = 
to make a show.] [PRANCE, v.] 
A. Transitive: 

1, To dress up, or deck out in a showy or 
ostentatious fashion ; to equip ostentatiously. 
“Some prancke their ruffes; and others Siply dight 
Their gay attyre.” Spenser: F. Q., I. iv. 14. 

2. To variegate. 


“ Broad flag-flowers nkt with white.” 
ex; —_ Shelley: The Question, 


* B, Intrans. : To make a show; to have a 
showy appearance. 


prank, * pranke, s.&a. [Prank, .] 
A, As substantive: 
1. A frolic; a wild flight; a mischievous 
act or trick ; a playful or sportive act ; a joke. 


“ For what lewder eaunt or pranke coulde there 
be played." —Udal; Murke ii, 


2. Agambol. (Cowper: Task, v. 52.) 
*B. As adj.: Frolicsome; full of pranks 
or tricks. 


“If Ido not seem pranker now than I did in those 
days, I'll be hanged.” —Brewer ; Lingua, iv. 7. 
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* prank’-ér, s. (Eng. prank; -er.) One whe 
prauks; one who dresses up showily or oa 
tentatiously. 


“If she be a noted reveller, Rceey, a singer, » 
pranker, or a dancer, then take heed of her."—8urton : 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 567. 


* prank’-ing, pr. par. or a. [PRANK, v.] 
* prank -ing-ly, adv. [Eng. pranking ; -ly.} 
n @ pranking, showy, or ostentatious manner, 
“[They] fared daintily, and went ankirgly ix 
sperat’ a Hall, Apologie against y aston hn 


* prank’-ish, «. [Eng. prank; -ish.] Fullot 
or inclined to pranks. 


* prank’-séme, a. (Eng. prank; 
‘ond of or given to pranks; prankish. 
“Tiprove ... 
Repressor of the pranksome.” 
Browning: Ring & Book, xi. 186. 
pra-6-thér’i-im, s  [Gr. mpaos (praos)= 
mild, and @yptov (thérion) = a wild animal, 
Palewont.; An extinct form of hare found in 
a Post-pliocene bone cave in Pennsylvania, 


-some.) 


prase, s. [Gr. mpdcov (prason)=a leck.] 

Mineralogy : 

1, A dull leek-green chalcedony, owing its 
colour to the presence of exceedingly fine 
granular chlorite. According to King, this 
stone is now confounded with others indis- 
criminately called Plasma by the antiquary. 

2. A green crystallized quartz found at 
Breitenbrunn, Saxony; the colour is due te 
enclosed fine filaments of treen asbestiform 
actinolite (q.v.). 


prase-opal, s. 
Min,: A variety of common opal of a leek- 
green colour. 


pras'-€-0-lite, s. (Eng. prase; 0 connect., and 
Gr. AiGos (lithos) = a stone; Ger. praseolith.} 
Min.: A green pinite found in crystals 
pseudomorphous after Iolite (q.v.) at Brakke, 
near Brevig, Norway, in granite. 


pra-si-é’-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. prasi(wm); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Labiates, 


pras’-i-lite, s. (Eng. pras(e); i connect., and 
Gr. Ai@os (lithos) =a stone.] 

Min.: A soft, fibrous mineral, of a leek- 
green colour. Sp. gr. 2°311. Contains silica, 
Magnesia, alumina, and sesquioxide of iron, 
probably soda, and water. Found at Kil- 
patrick Hills; probably nota distinct species, 


pras’-in-ate, a. [Lat. prasinatus = having a 
leek-green garment. ] 

Bot, : Of a green colour. (Pazton.) 
pra’-sine, s. [Eng. pras(e) ; suff. -ine (Min.)> 
Ger. prasin.) ’ 

Min.: Breithaupt’s name for the species 
Pseudomalachite (q.v.), but Dana makes it 
equivalent to Ehlite (q.v.). 


*pras’-in-oiis, *pras’-ine, a. (Lat. pras- 
inus = leek-green, from Gr. mpdoor (prason) 
=aleek.] Of a light-green colour, inclining 
to yellow. 

pra’-si-tim, s. (Lat. prasium, prasion, from 
Gr. mpacvov (prasion) = the plant horehound 
(q.v.). Not the modern genus. ] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Prasiew (q.v.) 
Only known species Prasium majus, a native 
of Europe and North Africa, 


* priis’-5n, s. [Gr.] A leek; also a sea-weed 
of the colovr of a leek. 


pras'-d-phyre (yr as ir),s. (Eng. prase, 
and Gr. dupdw (phurad), dipw (phurd) = to 
mix.] 
Petrol. : The same as Orarre (q.V.). 


prat (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The buttock. 


prat (2), s. [A.S. pret, pratt ; Teel. prettr = a 
trick ; pretta= to trick.) [PRetry.] A trick. 
(Scotch.) 


prate, v.i. & t. [0. Sw. prata = to talk ; Dan. 
prate = to talk; Dan. & Sw. prat = talk, tattle; 
Low Ger. praten = to prate, praat= tattle; 
Icel. prata=to talk. Probably of imitative 
origin; ef. Ger. prasseln = to croak; Eng. 

prattle.] 
A. Intrans.: To prattle, to chatter; tc 


er eee eR a ee 
poll, bd}; PdUt, j6Ww1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, ¢em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
~cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin ; -tion, -sion = zhiim. -cious, -tious. -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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talk much and without purpose or reason ; to 
be loquacious ; to babble. 
“ f service?” 
What, do you vrakerp. « Coriolanes, il. 8, 
B. Trans.: To utter without thought or 
foolishly ; to babble. 


“The necessity for his giving up prating proverbs.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 7, 1885. 


prate, s. [Prate, v.] Tattle; idle or silly 
talk; chatter ; unmeaning loquacity, 
““So let them ease their hearts with prate 
ed Of equal rights, which man ne'er knew.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, ii. 20. 
* prate’-fil, a. (Eng. prate; -ful(l).] Chat- 
tering, loquacious. 
““The people are less prateful.”—Taylor of Norwich : 
Memoirs, i. 208. 
prat’-ér, s. [Eng. prat(e); -er.] One who 
prates ; an idle talker; a chatterer ; one who 
talks without reason or purpose. 


“What! aspeaker is but a prater; a rhyme is but 
@ ballad.”"—Shakesp. : Henry V., v. iL. 


*prat-ic, s. 


pra’/-tin-cole, s. [Latham’s rendering of 
pratincola, the name given to Glareola pratin- 
cola by Kramer in 1756.] 


Ornith.: A name first applied to Glareola 
pratincola, and afterwards extended to the 
other species of the genus. The Pratincoles 
are small, slenderly-built, delicately-coloured 
birds, with 5 
short, stout 
bill, wide 
gape, Jong 
pointed 
wings, and 
tail more or 
less forked. - 
Hight or’ 
nine species 
have been 
described, 
from the 
south of Bu- 
rope, Africa, India, China, and Australia. 
Like Plovers, they run very swiftly, and nidi- 
ficate on the ground, but they feed, in part, 
on the wing. The young are clothed in down, 
and are able to run. on emerging from the shell. 


[PRATIQUE.] 


PRATINCOLE. 


prat-ing, pr. par..ora. [PRATE, v.] 
prat/ing-ly, adv. [Eng. prating; -ly.] Ina 
prating manner; with idle or foolish talk, 


pra‘-tique, *prat’-tique (que_as ky), s. 
(Fr., Ital. prattica; Sp. pratica.) [PRACTICE.] 
1. Comm. : Liberty or licence of converse or 
communication between a ship and the port 
at which it arrives ; hence, a licence or per- 
mission to hold intercourse and trade with a 
port, after having undergone quarantine, or 
‘upon a certificate that the place from which 
the vessel has arrived is free from any in- 
fectious disease. The term is used especially 
in the south of Europe with reference to 
vessels arriving from infected ports, and 

subjected to quarantine. 

“*He lay in quarantine for pratique.” 


; yron. Beppo, XXV. 
*2. Practice, habits. 


“How could any one of English education and 
pratique swallow such a low rabble suggestion ?”— 
North: Examen, p. 306, 


* prat’-tic, s. [PRatrque.] 


prat’-tle, vi. & t. [A frequent. form from 

prate (q.v.). | 

A. Intrans. : To talk much and lightly ; to 
talk like a child; to chatter, to prate, 

“Thus Lara's vassals prattled of their lord.” 
Byron: Lara, i. 9. 

*B. Trans.: To talk or utter idly or 
foolishly ; to babble. 

“A little lively pHsrle mereted, up in ignorance 


and prejudice, will prattle treason a whole evening.”— 
Addison. 


prat-tle,s [Prarriy, v.] Childish or light 
talk ; chatter ; loquacity on trivial subjects. 
“This is the reason why we are so much charmed 
with the pretty prattle of children.”—Sidney: Ar- 
cadia ; Criticisms on Pastoral Writing, p. 30. 
* prattle-basket, s. A talkative woman 
or child. 
“A prattle-basket or.an idle slut.” 
Breton; Mother's Blessing, \xxiv. 
* prat’-tle-mént, s. [Eng. prattle; -ment.] 
Prattle. (Jeffrey.) 


prat’-tlér, s. [Eng. pratti(e); -er.) One who 
prattles ; an idle or puerile talker ; a prater, 
achatterer. (Wordsworth; White Doe, iv.) 


prate—prays 


prat’-tling, pr.par. ora. [PRATTLE, v.] 
+prattling-parnell, s. 
Bot. : Saxifraga wmbrosa. 


prat’-ty, a. [Prerry.] (Scotch.) 
* prat’-y, a. [Eng. prat(e); -y.] Talkative. 


* prave,a. (Lat. pravus.] Bad, corrupt, de- 
praved. 


* prav-i-ty, s. (Lat. pravitas, from pravus 
bad, corrupt, depraved (q.v.); O. Fr. pravite ; 
Ital. pravita.]) Deviation from right; corrup- 
tion, wickedness, depravity. 

“The pravity of the will could influence the under- 
standing.”—South : Sermons, vol. i, ser. 6. 


prawn, s. [Etym. unknown.) 

Zool, : Palemon serratus, and, less properly, 
any other species of the genus. Its ordinary 
length is about four inches; colour bright 
gray, spotted and lined with darker purplish 
gray. It isa favourite article of food, and is 
found in vast numbers all round the English 
coast. Some tropical forms are over a foot in 
length. Many of them are semi-transparent, 
and exhibit very fine colors. They are caught 
in nets or osier baskets. 


prawn, v.i. (Prawn, s.) To fish for prawn. 


“They added prawning to their conger-fishing, and 
brought home some four hundred prawns,”—/field, 
Oct. 17, 1885. 


prax’-is,s. [Gr., from tpdcow (prass6), fut. 

tmpdéw (praxd) = to do.]} 

*1, Use, practice, espec. practice for a 
specific purpose, or to acquire a knowledge of 
a specific art or accomplishment. 

“He had spent twenty years in the ae and 

theory of music.”— Wood: Fasti Oxon., vol. i. 

2. An example or form to teach practice; a 

collection of examples for practice. 


pray, * pray-en, * prei-en, * prey-en, 

vi. & t. (O. Fr. preter (Fr. prier), from Lat. 
precor = to pray, from prex (genit. precis)=a 
prayer; from the same root as Sansc. pracch 
= to ask; Ger. fragen.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To ask or beg for anything with earnest- 
ness, submission, and zeal; to entreat, to sup- 
plicate. 

“The guilty rebel for remission prays.” 
& Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 714. 

2. Specif.: To make or address petitions to 
the Divine Being; to offer prayers or suppli- 
cations to God ; to address the Supreme Being 
with reverential adoration, confession of sins, 
supplication of merey, and thanksgiving for 
mercies received. 


“Tf I should never pray to him, or worship him at 
all, such a total omission would be equivalent to this 
assertion, There is no God, who gowerns the world, to 
be adored.”— Wollaston: Religion of Nature, § 1. 


*B. Transitive: 
1. To ask or beg earnestly ; to entreat, to 
supplicate, to implore. 


“ We pray you, in Christ's stead, be ye 1econciled to 
God.”—2 Corinth. v. 20. 


2, To address with reverence and humility 

for something to be granted. 

“Pray God, if perhaps the thought of thy heart 
may be forgiven thee,”"—<Acts viii. 22. 

3. To ask or beg earnestly for; to petition 

for ; to sue for. 
“ T know not how to pray your patience.” 
Shukesp.: Much Ado About Nothing, v. 1. 

* 4, To intercede or supplicate earnestly on 

behalf of ; to effect by prayer. 

“ Praying souls out of purgatory by masses said on 
their behalf became an ordinary Cees, aiGimant 
(Webster.) 

_7 1. I pray you, or, by ellipsis, I pray, or 
simply pray, is a common form for intro- 
ducing a question or petition. 

“T pray, sir, why am I beaten ?”—, . 1 Corres; 
of Errors, ii. 2. My Pew sPomera 

*2. To pray in aid : 

(1) Ord. Lang.: To call in, for help or sup- 
port in a cause. 

“A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindness.” 

Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, V.2 
(2) Law: [Atp, s., III. 1}. 


* pray -ant,s. [Eng. pray; -ant.] One who 
pore aprayer. (Gauden : Tears of the Church, 
p. 93, 


prayer (1), *prei-er, *prei-ere, *prey- 
ere, s. [O. Fr. preiere, proiere (Fr. priére), 
en ee 4 ee fem. sing. of precarius 
= obtaine y praying; precor*=to pra: 
(q.v.) 5 Ital. pregaria.] ‘ py 


1. The act of praying, asking, or begging @ 
favour earnestly ; an earnest petition, suit, or 
supplication ; an entreaty. 

“Then each, to jemme ae hoping fA £ 

i ea wisoott : ay ot fe Last Minstrel, vi. 28. 

2. The act or practice of praying to or sup- 
plicating the Divine Being; the offering to 
God of adoration, confession, supplication, and 
thanksgiving; communion with God in devo- 
tional exercises. 


“ Prayer will either make a man leave off sinning, 
or sin will make him leave off prayer.”—Paley ¢ 
mons, No. L 


3. A solemn petition addressed to the 
Supreme Being; a supplication to God for 
blessings or mercies, together with a con- 
fession of sins, and thanksgiving for mercies 


or blessings received. 
h’ offend Acar 
B ayer th’ offended deity to appease.” 
Legs Mitton: P. L., xi. 149. 


4, The words of a supplication ; the form 
of words used in praying; espec. a formula 
of prayer used in divine worship, whether 
private or public. 

5. That part of a petition or memorial to 
the sovereign or any authority in which the 
request or thing desired to be done or granted 
is specified. 

prayer-beads, s. pl. The seeds of Abrus 
precatorius. 

prayer-book, s. A book containing 
prayers and forms of devotion for divine 
worship, public or private. 

¥ The Prayer Book, The Book of Common 
Prayer: [Lirurey]. 

prayer-meeting, s. A public or private 
meeting for prayer. 

* prayer-monger, s. 
name for one who prays. 
bk...) 


pray’-ér (2), s. [Eng. pray; -er.) One who 
prays; a suppliant, a petitioner. 


priyer’-ful, a. [Eng. prayer (1); full). 
1. Given to prayer; devotional: as, a prayer 
ful frame of mind. 
2. Using much prayer. 


“The prayerful man of God.” 
Blackie: Lays of Highlands & Islands, p. 18. 


prayer’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. prayerful; -ly.) 
Ina prayerful manner ; with much prayer. 


A contemptuous 
(Southey : Thalaba, 


prayer’-fil-néssg, s. (Eng. prayerful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being prayerful; the 
use of much prayer. ; biy 


praiyer-léss, a. [Eng. prayer; -less.] Not 
using prayer ; habitually neglecting the use of 
prayer. 


* prayer’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. prayerless; -ly.] 
Ina prayerless manner; without prayer. 


* prayer’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. prayerless; 
-ness.| ‘The quality or state of being prayer- 
less ; habitual neglect of the use of prayer. 


praying, pr. par. or a. [Pray] 
praying-insect, s. 


Entom.: Any individual of the family 
Mantide (q.v.). 


praying -machine, praying - mill, 
praying-wheel, s. An apparatus used in 
Thibet, and other parts of the East, as a 
mechanical aid to prayer. They are of various 
forms, the commonest being a cylinder or 
barrel of pasteboard- fixed on an axle, and 
inscribed with prayers. The devout give the 
barrel a turn, and each revolution counts ag 
an utterance of the prayer or prayers inscribed. 
The Abbé Hue (in his Travels in Thibet, 1844) 
says that 

“It is common enough to see them fixed in the bed 
of a running stream, as they are then set in motion by 
the water, and go on praying night and day, to the . 
special benefit of the person who has placed them 
there. The Tartars also suspend them over their 
domestic hearths, that they may be set in motion by 
the current of cool air from the opening in the ten¢, 
and so twirl for the peace and prosperity of the family. 4 


*pray'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. praying; -ly.] In 
a praying manner; with prayers or supplica- 
tions. (Milton: Apol. for Smectymnuwus, 8 11.) 


pra'-Ys, s. [Gr. mpavs (praus) = mild, soft.) 
Entom. : A genus of Hyponomeutide. The 
larva of Prays curtisellus, a native of Britain, 
feeds on the ash. An allied species injures 
the olive trees of southern Europe. 


ico : ~ SR asia te ear HERE, See a 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. s, ce 


= 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


"Rien Nei def.) President of the 


P.R.E., abbrev. [See def.] An abbreviation 
for Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (q.v.). 

“kt instincti rud sug- 
gested to.na that we should use the letter Pence, 
explained on our prctoyed Otter the signature), us the 
Le mark of our union.”. ntemp. Review, 1886, 


pré- pree-, pref. (Lat. pre (pre- in ecomposi- 
tion) = before ; Fr. pré-.) A prefix denoting 
ty in time, place, position, or rank, as 
emature = ripe before its time; precede 
= to go before ; prefix = to place before ; pre- 
ses hy ior okie before or above all others : 
at equ very, as tent = very 
potent or powerful. , oe 
pre-exilic, a. Before the exile or capti- 
vity of the Jews. [Post-ex1110.] 
and wangen of proervic tinea’: “Robertson Sueaeh Ded 
Test. in J. Church, lect. Vili. 

pre-metallic, «a. 

Anthrop. : Belonging to an age anterior to 
Which any particular race became acquainted 
with the use of metal. 

BR here be in Ae pt = nation.”— Elton ; 
Origins of Dnglish History, p. 126. 
* 
pre-Raphaclism, s. The same as 
Pre-RAPHAELITISM (q.V.). 


pre-Raphaclite, a. & s. 

A. Asadj. : Belonging to the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood ; having the characteristies of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood (q.y.), or 
their method of painting. 

“TI would only _ a spectator to ae! — 

itations. capty work aeieianciinsall Siawe 
exactly as they would appear in nature. in the tion 
and at the ces which the arran: = 
picture supposes. "— ay 5, 1854. 

B. As subst.: A member of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood ; one who follows 

method of painting. 


“The Pre-Ra ‘es imitate no pictures: 
nt from ae « q Ps 


pe emselves as sternly e entire feeling 

ot the Re: ta a geen ys unded of 
ence, ty, sensuality, an low pride 

Therefore they bave called themselves Pre- 


Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood : 

Art: An association fonnded in 1848 by 
William Holman Hunt, John Everett Millais, 
and Dante Gabriel Rossetti (died April 9, 
1882), the last of whom suggested the title 
“Brotherhood.” [See extracts under Pre- 
Rapnaepite, A. & B.) They were afterwards 
joined by Thomas Woolner (sculptor), James 
Collinson (died 1881), Frederick George Stevens 
‘art-critic), and William Michael Rossetti. 

the exception of the S; tor, the whole 
of the London press attatked them, as Mr. 
Ruskin thought, unfairly, and he defended 
them in a letter to the Times (May 5, 1854). 
Te tims ohich Caused the: evtablishment of the 
Raphaelite Brotherhood.” — Contemp. " 
April, 1336, p. 430. 

pre-Raphaelitism, s. 

Art: The method of painting adopted be 
the Pre-Raphaelites [Pre-Rapaae.ite, B.) It 
was a system of minute analysis carried to 
the utmost extreme. 


“ pré-aic-cu-sa'-tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
accusation (q.v.).] A:previous accusation. 


préach, *preche, v.i. & ¢. [0. Fr. precher, 
pre wd (Fr. précher), from Lat. predico = to 
make known in public : prer= before, openly, 
and dico = to proclaim, to say; Span. predicar ; 
Port. prégar ; ees Ger’ ut. prediken, 
preken; Dan. ike; Ger. predigen; Sw. 
‘oredika. Preach and predicate are doublets.} 
A. Intransitive: 
‘1. To proclaim or pnblish tidings ; espec. to 
proclaim the gospel. (Wycliffe: ynes X.) 
2. Specif.: To pronounce or deliver a public 
discourse on some religious subject, or upon 
a text of Scripture ; to deliver a sermon. 


e will not reade, nor cau they preach.” 
gy fete Albions England, bk. ix., ch. lth. 


8. To give earnest advice, especially on 
religious or moral subjects; to speak like a 
preacher. 

B. Transitive: 

*1, To proclaim; to publish; to declare 
publicly. (Matthew x. 27.) 


3 pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; 
ge ag -tion; -sion ='shiin ; -fion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


P.R.A.—preambulation 


2. Specif. : To publish or proclaim the gos- 
pel; to declare as a missionary. 


“And sende Sent Mark the euangeliat into tf 
to preche,” Robert of * yt 


3. To deliver or pronounce: as, To preach a 
sermon, 

4. To urge with ea upon @ person 
or persons ; to teach or inculcate earnestly. 

“T have preached righteousness,”"—Psalm x], 9% 

5. To advise earnestly. 


*My master preaches patience to him.” 
Shakesp, ¢ 'v of Errors, v. 1. 


*6, To teach or instruct by preaching ; to 
inform by preaching. rh ae at 
+7. To persuade to a course of action. 
“These hundred doctors try 
To preach thee to their school.’ 
Matthew Arnold; Empedocles on Etna, 1. 2% 
{To preach up: To preach or discourse in 
favour of. 


*préach, s. [Preacn, v.) [Fr. préche.] A 
religious discourse ; a sermon, 
bad sets Vet Mes pes et kad ste spitefully to 
term gion, in . ch. — 
: hy be Pe a@ mere preach, 
préach’-ér, * prech-our, s. [Eng. preach, 
v.; er; Fr. précheur.) 
1. One who preaches or discourses upon 
sacred or religious subjects. 


“How shall they hear without a preacher }”— 
Romans x. 14. 


2. One who teaches or iuculcates anything 
with earnestness and zeal. 


{| Friars Preachers : [DoMINICAN]. 


préagh’-ér-ship, s. [Eng. preacher ; -ship.] 
The office, post, or position of a preacher. 
prewshsrship ofthe Rolly waa mai of much ghee 
order.”— Macaulay > Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 
préach’-i-fy, v.i. [Eng, preach ; ¢ connect. 
and suff. fy-1 To discourse like a preacher ; 
to give advice in a long-winded discourse. 


préach’-ing, * prech-ynge, pr. par. or a. 
(PReacg, v.) ‘ 


* preachine-eross, s. A cross erected 


PREACHING-CROSS, ST. PAUL'S. 


in some public or open place where the monks 
and others preached publicly. 


preaching-friars, s. pl. (Dommicay.) 


* préach’-man, s. (Eng. preach, and man.) 
A preacher. (Said in contempt.) 


“Some of our preachmen are grown dog-mad,.”— 
Howell: Letters, phei, Jet. 33. 4 ~ 


* préach’-mént, s. (Eng. preach; -ment.) A 
discourse or sermon; a discourse affectedly 
solemn. (Said in contempt.) 


“ Come, come, keep these chments till you come 
to the place appointed."—Marlowe: Edward /1,, iv. 6, 


pré-ac-quaint’, v.t. [Pref pre-, and Eng. 
acquaint (4-v.)-] To make acquainted with 
previously ; to inform beforehand. 


ré-ac-quaint’-ang¢e, s. [Pref. pre-, and 
. Eng. acquaintance (avd. Previous acquaint- 


ance ; knowledge beforehand, 


* pré-Ac-tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. action 
q.v.).] Previous action. 


“Polarily determined its preaction.”—Browne ; 
Vidger Brroure: bk. ii, Rt h 


* préad, v.i. [Lat. preda = prey; predor = 
os To act as a robber; to rob. 
“ Crewes ana nechs of preading brigands,"—P, Hol- 
tand; Ansmianus Marcellinus, 
ré-a-daim’-ie, a. ([Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
ap et rate Previous to Adam; preadamite. 
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pré-ad’-am-ite, a, & s, [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 


Adamite (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Prior to Adam; preadamitie, 

2. Of or pertaining to the preadamites, 

8. Antiquated ; out of date. (Collog.) 

B, As substantive: 

1, One of those beings su yes by some 
en to have inhabited this world before 


“ Might; eadamites who walk’d the earth 
Of which ours is the wreck.” Byron: Cuin, 1. 2. 
2. One who holds that there were persons 
inhabiting this world before the time of Adam. 


pré-id-a-mit’-ic, * proe-id-a-mit’-ic- 
al, a. (Pref. pre-, and Eng. Adamitic.] Exist- 
ing prior to Adam ; preadamite. 


“ The first author of the Preadamitic system... is 
said to have been Giordano Bruno.”"—Addis & Arnold: 
Cath, Dict., p. 682. 


pré-ad’-a-mit-ism, * pree-ad'-a-mit- 
ism, s. (Eng. preadamit(e) ; -ism.) 

Church Hist.: The teaching of Isaac de la. 
Peyrére (1592-1676), a French Calvinist, who 
asserted that Paul had revealed to him that 
Adam was not the first: man created. Peyrére 
published a treatise in 1655, based on Romans 
v. 12-14, but it was publicly burnt, and he was 
imprisoned at Brussels. His views, however, 
were espoused by many people. (See extract.) 

“The abjured Calvinism and Preadamitism before 
Pope Alexander VII."—AMcClintock & Strong : Cyclop, 
Bib, Lit., viii. 50, 

prs o¢-mnin is tek BaD, s. (Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. administration.] Previous adminis- 
tration. 

“ Baptism as it was instituted by Christ after the 
preadministration of St. John.”"—Pearson: On the 
Creed. 

pré-ad-m6n’-ish, v.t (Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
admonish.] To admonish previously or before- 
hand ; to advise beforehand. 

“ These things thus preadmonisht.”— Milton ; Martin 

cone. vorce, 
* pré-ad-m6-ni’-tion, s. 
ng. admonition.] 
admonition. 

“The fatal preadmonition of oaks bearing strange 
leaves."—Zvelyn: Sylva. 

* pré-ad’-vér-tige, vt. (Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. advertise.] To preadmonish (q.v.). 
* Adam being preadvertised by the vision.”— fore + 


Literal Cabbaia, ch, ii, 
[Fr. préallablement.} 


* pré-al’la-bly, adv. 
“No swan dieth until preallably he have sung.”"— 
vu rch eel . 


[Pref. pre-, and 
A previous warning or 


eviously. 
rquhart;: Rabelais, bk, ili., ch. 


pré’-im-ble, s._[Fr. préambule, from Lat. 
oreambulus = walking before, preceding ; pre- 
ambulo = to walk before.] [PREAMBULATE.] 
1, Something introductory ; anintroduction, 
as toa writing, a piece of music, &c. ; a preface. 
“ There is a long preamble of a tale.” 
Chaucer: C, T., 6,412, 


2. Specif.: The introductory portion of a 
statute, In which are declared the reasons 
and intentions of the act. 


“Owning, In the preamble of the Act, that they 
hat Rem guilty of inf ‘ist. Engi, 
ch. xiv, 


ustice."— Macaulay: Hi 
* pré-iim’-ble, v.t. & i. (PREAMBLE, s.] 
A. Trans.: To preface; to introduce with 
prefatory remarks. 
B, [ntrans. : To go before; to preceda, 
“ We must be content to hear a preamdring boast of 
your valour."—Ailton » Remonstrant’s Defence. 
* pré-am'-bu-lar-y,a. [0. Fr. preambulaire, 
from Lat. preambulus.] [PREAMBLR, s.] 
1, Having the character of a preamble ; in 
troductory. 


“So many preambudary proofs of the last and general 
resurrection."—fearson * On the Creed, art. xi. 


2. Pertaining to, ordependent on, a preamble. 
“A preambulary tax."—Burke: On Amer, Taxation, 
* pré-am’-bu-late, v.i, (Lat. prwambulatus, 
pa. par. of preambulo = to walk before: pre 
= before, and ambulo= to walk.) To walk or 
go before ; to precede. 
“ When fierce destruction follows to hel! yate, 
Pride doth most soya preambulata. 
ordan: Poems, §§ 3 B. 
* pré-Am-bu-la’-tion, s. (Pref. gre-, and 
Eng: ambulation, } 
1, A walking or going before ; a preceding 
2. A preamble. (Chaucer: C. T., 6,413.) 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-sious= shits. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, dul 
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* pré-Am’-bu-la-tor-y, a. [Eng. preambu- 
» are -ory.]) Going before ; preceding. 
“ Simon Magus had preambulatory impieties.”—Bp. 
Taylor : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 17. 
“ pré-Am-bu-loiis, a. (Lat. preambulus.] 
Going before; preceding, introductory. 
“The principle preambulous unto all belief."— 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. i., ch. x. 


pré-an-noun¢e’, v.t. (Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
announce.} To announce beforehand. 


* pré-an-té-pé-nul-ti-mate, s.  [Pref. 
eh and Eng. antepenultimate. } The syllable 
before the antepenultimate; the fourth 
syllable from the end. 


pré-a-or-tic, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng, aortic 
(q.v.).] 
Anat. : Situated in front of the aorta. There 
is a preaortic plexus. (Quain.) 


pré-ap-point’, v.t. (Pref. pre-, and Eng. ap- 

point.) To appoint previously or beforehand. 

“Visit preappointed for us by Irving.”—Carlyle: 
Reminiscences (ed. Froude), i. 131. 


pré-ap-point/-mént, s. ([Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. appointment.] Previous appointment. 


* pré-ap-pré-hén’-sion, s. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. apprehension.] An apprehension or 
opinion formed before examination. 


“Such as, regarding the clouds, behold them in 
shapes conformable to preapprehensions.”—Browne ¢ 
Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. vi. 


pré-arec -tir-tis, pre-are-tir’-is, s. 
(pref. pre-, and Lat. arcturus (q.v.).] 
Palwont. : The earliest known Isopod. It 
is from the Devonian rocks. 


* pré-arm, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. arm, v.} 
To arin beforehand ; to forearm. 
“These be good thoughts to prearm our souls.”— 
Adams: Works, iii. 25. 
* prease, v. & s. [Press, v. & s.] 


* pré-a-ssii’-range (ss as sh), s.  [Pref. 
pre-,and Eng. asswrance.] Previous assurance. 


pré-Au’-di-ence, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
audience.) 

English Custom: The right of being heard 
before another. The preaudience of the bar is 
as follows: (1) The queen’s attorney-general, 
(2) the queen’s solicitor-general, (3) the queen’s 
advocate-general, (4) the queen’s counsel, (5) 
the recorder of London, (6) advocates of civil 
law, (7) barristers. 


* pré-a-vér’, * pre-a-verr, v.t. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. aver.] To affirm or declare before- 
hand ; to prophesy. 

“ Another, past all hope, doth preaver 


The birth of John.” 
Sylvester" Du Bartus, first day, first week, 778. 


pré-ax’-al, pre-ax’-i-al, a. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. avial (q.v.). ] 

Anat. : Anterior or internal to the axis of 

the limb. Used of the parts on its ulnar or 
fibular side. (Huzlcy.) 


préb'-énd, s. [Fr. prébende, from Lat. pre- 
beyda = a payment to a private person from a 
yublic source ; prop. fem. sing. of preebendus, 
fut. par. of prwbeo= to afford, to give, from 
pre =before, and hubeo=to have; Sp. pre- 
benda; Ital. prebendau, prevenda.] 


1, The stipend or maintenance granted toa 
canon of a cathedral or collegiate church out 
of its estate; a canonry. ASimple Prebend is 
one restricted to the revenue only ; a Dignitary 
Prebend has jurisdiction annexed to it. 


“Prizes of a very different sort from a rectory or a 
prebend.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 


*2,. A prebendary. 


om 


Maisters of colleges, prebendes, persons and vycars.” 
—Bale: English Votaries, pt. i. 


rs-bénd-al, * pré-bénd’-all, a. 
prebend ; -cal.] 
1. Pertaining or relating to @ prebend or 
prebendary. 


2, Holding a prebend, 


“No sleek prebendal priest could be 
More thoroughly devout than he.” 
Cooper: Ver-Vert, 
prebendal-stall, s. The seat of a pre- 
bendary ina church, into which he is inducted 
by the dean and chapter. 


préb’-end-ar-y, s. [Fr. prébendier, from 
Low Lat. prebendarius, from Lat. prebenda 
a prebend (q.v.); Ital. prebendario.] 


[Eng. 


‘Yate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, 


preambulatory—precedence 


1. The holder of a prebend or prebendal 
stall; a stipendiary of a cathedral. 


“The chapter, consisting of canons or prebendaries, 
are sometimes appointed by the crown, sometimes by 
the bishop, and sometimes elected by each other,”— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. i., ch, 2. 


*2. A prebend ; a prebendaryship. 


“A prebendary was offered me... . it was a good 
fat benefice, and J accepted it."—Bailey. Hrusmus, 
p. 184. 


préb'-énd-ar-y-ship, s. [Eng. prebendary; 
-ship.] The office, rank, or position of a 
prebendary ; a canonry. 
“ A prebendaryship of Windsor.”— Wotton : Remains, 
p. 369, 


* préb'-én-date, v.t. [Eng. prebend; -ate.] 
To make a prebendary of; to present to a 
prebend, 


“ He was prebendated at Paris.”—Grafton : Chronicle ; 
King John (an, 11). 


* préb’-End-ship, s. [Eng. prebend ; -ship.] 
A prebendaryship ; a prebend. 


“ Everie one of them should confer one prebendship 
to the same foundation.”—ox.; Martyrs, p, 216. 


pre-cil’-cu-late, * prae-cal’-cu-late, v.t. 
[Pref. pre-, and Eng. calculate (q.v.).] To 
determine on, or arrange for, beforehand ; to 
prearrange. 

“Confined himself to a carefully precalculated 
opium-debauch.”— Masson : De Quincey, p. 39. 


Pré-cim’-bri-an, a. (Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
Cambrian (q.v-). ] 

Geol.: A term applied to a series of strata 
deposited prior to the Cambrian, / They are 
largely voleanic, and products of Precambrian 
volcanoes are believed to exist at St. Davids, 
in Carnarvonshire, in Charnwood Forest, and 
in the Wrekin. Dr. Hicks divides the Pre- 
cambrian rocks in an ascending order into the 
Dimetian, the Arvonian, and the Pebidian 
(q.v.). Some of his views have been disputed 
by Dr. Geikie and other geologists. In 
America the Precambrian rocks are divided 
into the Huronian and the Laurentian (q.v.). 
Called by Dana Archean. 


* pré’-cant, s. [Lat. precans, pr. par. of pre- 
cor = to pray.) One who prays; & prayer; @ 
supplicant. (Coleridge.) 


pré-car-i-otis, a. (Lat. precarius=ob- 
tained by prayer, or as a favour, precarious, 
from precor=to pray; Fr. précaire; Sp. & 
Ital. precario.] 

- 1. Depending on the will or pleasure of 
another; held by courtesy; liable to be 
changed, alienated, or stopped at the pleasure 
of another. 

“They would allow only a very limited and a very 

precarious authority.”—Macaulay - Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


2. Uncertain ; held by a doubtful tenure. 


3. Uncertain in the result; doubtful, hazard- 
ous. 


““Who has ever observed a writer of any eminence a 
candidate in so precarious a contest? ”—Goldsmith: 
Polite Learning, ch, x. 


4, Dangerously uncertain or doubtful as to 
the issue: as, a precarious state of health. 

* 5, Unsettled, doubtful. 

“That the fabrick of the body is out of the concurse 
of atomes is a mere precarious opinion.”—Afore : 
Immort. of the Soul, bk. 1i., ch. x. 

precarious-loan, s. 


Law: A bailment at will, 


pré-car-i-otis-1¥, adv. [Eng. precarious ; 
-ly.| Ina precarious manner; at the will or 
pleasure of others; by a doubtful tenure; 
dangerously. 


“Ever precariously fluctuating and unsettled.”— 
Burke: Vindic, of Natural Society. 


pré-car’-i-otis-néss, s. [Eng. precarious; 

~ness.] The quality or state of being precari- 

ous ; dependence on the will or pleasure of 
others ; uncertainty. 

“ Yet there is more precariousness about the tenure 


of the berry than about that pertaining to the leaf of 
tae Bohea shrub.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 17, 1885. e 


pré-car’-i-iim, s. [Lat. neut. sing. of pre- 
carius = obtained by prayer.) 

Rom. & Scots Law: A loan of anything re- 

vocable at the will or discretion of the lender. 


*pré-ca/-tion, * pre-ca-ci-on, s. (Lat. 
pete, aos precatus, pa. par. of precor = 
O pray.] e act of praying; prayer, su 
plication, entreaty. peels. ite 
“ And can you not from your precation ... 


To think of an old friend find some vacation?” 
Cotton : Epistle to John Bradshaw, Esq. 
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*pré’-ca-tive, *pré’-ca-tor-y, a. [Lat 
precativus, precatorius, from precatus, pa. pav. 
of precor=to pray.] Begging, praying, sup- 
pliant, beseeching. 


“This particle, Amen. . . is precatory.”—Hopkins . 
On the Lord's Prayer, 


* pre'-ca-tor-y, a. [PRECATIVE.} 


precatory-words, s. pl Words in ¢ 
will praying or recommending that a thing be 
done. 


* pré-cau’-tion, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng 
caution, Vv.) ; 
1, To caution or warn beforehand. 


“By the disgraces, diseases, and beggary of hopefu_ 
young men brought to ruin, he may be precautioneda, 
—Locke - On Education, § 94. 

2. To take care of or see to beforehand, 


“He cannot hurt me, _ 
That I precaution'd.” Dryden: Don Sebastian, ii L 


pré-cau/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. precau- 
tionem, ace. of precautio, from pre = before, 
and cautio =a caution (q.v.). } 
1. Previous caution ; caution or care taken 
beforehand to guard against danger or risk, or 
to insure success. 


“ The evils which had brought that kingdom to ruin 
might, it was said, have been awerted by timely pre- 
caution."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


2. A measure of caution taken beforehand 
to guard against danger or risk, or to insure 
success: as, To take precautions. 


*pré-cau -tion-al, * pre-cau-tion-all, a. 
[Eng. precaution ; -al.) Precautionary. 


“This first filiall fear is but virtuous and precau- 
one .”—Mountague: Devoute Essayes, pt. i., treat 
»§3. 


pré-cauw-tion-ar-y, a. & s. (Eng. precau- 

tion; -ary.] 

A. As adjective. 

1, Containing or expressing previous caution 
or warning : as, precautionary advice. 

2. Done or adopted for the sake of pre- 
caution ; adapted or intended to guard against 
danger or risk, or to insure success. 


“Wholesome precautionary rules." — Daily Tek 
graph, Feb. 23, 1886. 


*B. As subst.: A precaution. 


“Thou seest by the above precautionaries, that _ 
forget nothing.”—Richardson : Clarissa, iv. 49. 


pré-cauw-tious, a. (Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
cautious.) Cautious beforehand; relating te 
or using precaution ; precautionary. 


“To be very penetrant, precautious, or watchful" 
—North: Examen, p. 93. = 


pré-cAw’-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. precautious ; 
-ly.) Ina precautious manner; with precau- 
tion ; carefully. 


pré-cAau'-tious-néss, s. [Eng. precautious ; 
-ness.) The quality or state. of being pre- 
cautious ; precaution. 


* pre-cé-da’-né-olls, a. [Precepe.] Going 
poe in time; preceding, previous, antece- 
ent. 


“ Precedaneous to the constitution or ordination.”— 
Barrow: On the Pope's Supremacy. 


i) 
pre-céde’, v.t. & i. [Fr. précéder, from Lat. 
precedo, from pre = before, and cedo = to go; 
Sp. & Port. preceder ; "tal. precedere.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To go before in order of time ; to happen 
previously to. 


“Acts of the will by which they wera preceded.”— 
Stewart : Of the Wind, vol. i, ch. rd eee 


2..To go before in place, rank, or import- 
ance. 


“‘Rome for its magnitude ought to precede Carthage” 
—Barrow: On the Pope's Supremacy. pe 


*3. To cause something to go before; to 
preface, 


ss It is usual to precede hostilities by a public declara 
tion.”—Kent. 


B. Intrans. : To go before ; to be or happer 
before in time or place. 


“Eminent among the seven professors of the pre. 
ceding year.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


pré-¢éd'-enge, * pré-géd’-en-cy, s. 
Fr. précédence, from Lat. precedentia=a going 
efore, from preecedens = precedent (q.v.).] 


1, The act or state of preceding or goin 
before in order of time; precession, peiniee 
in time. 

2. The state of going or being before in point 
of rank or dignity ; the right to a more honour- 
able place in public processions or ceremonies, 


thére ; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
full; try, Syrian. », ce =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


or in the civilities of life; 


position according to rank. 
“Halifax, whose rank, age, and abilities entitled him 
to corpo was spokesinan.” — ‘Naowulen: Hist, 


4] Precedence in Great Britain is regulated 
partly by statutes and letters patent, and 
partly by ancient u and established cus- 
toms. In the Uni States, where all are 
presumably of equal rank and importance, 
questions of precedence are much less con- 
sidered than abroad. 

3. The foremost or chief place in a cere- 
mony ; a superior place to another; priority 
in place. (Milton: P. L., ii. 38.) 

4. Superiority ; superior importance or in- 
fluence. 

“Tf we here measure the greatness of the virtue, b: 
the d ci 
Sets pit Sb cniown nel umes 

*5. That which precedes or goes before ; 
something past. 

Cane epilogue or discourse, to make plain 


Kkesp. > Love’ 

ecedence: Letters patent 
granted as a mark of honour by the Crown to 
persons entitling them to such precedence or 
ae as is stated in their respective 
letters. 


pré-géd’-ent, a. & s. (Fr. précédent, pr. par. 
of aad = to precede (q.v.); Lat. preece- 

A, As adj.: Going before in time; ante- 
cedent, previous, former, prior. 

9 eed oo ge 

B, As substantive (pron. prég’-é-dent) : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Something done or said which may be 
adduced, or serve as an example or rule to be 
followed, in subsequent cases of the same or 
8 similar kind ; an authoritative example. 

“Twill be recorded for a precedent.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, tv. 1. 

2. A rule or course of action founded on 

the course adopted in similar antecedent cases. 


“ Precedent was joes to this odious dis- 
tinction.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


*3. A preceding circumstance or condition. 
Pp 


* For much he knows, and just conclusions draws 
From various precedents, and various laws.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey iii. 807. 


* 4, A sign, an indication, an example. 


“Your grace has given a precedent of wisdom.” 
ihakenn ¢ Henry Viil., ti. 2 


*5, A first dranght of a document; the 
original copy of a writing. 
“ rds again.” 
I 
Il. Law: 


1, A judicial decision, interlocutory or final, 
which serves as a rule for future determina- 
tions in similar cases. 


“To abide former its, where the same 
Salute come po in Iidigation Dtocketone? Com- 
ment. (Introd.) 


2. A form of proceeding to be followed in 
similar cases. 


precedent-condition, s. 
Law : Something which must happen or be 
ak before an estate can vest or be en- 


* prég-8-dént-éd, a. [Eng. precedent ; -ed.] 
Based on or having a precedent ; authorized 
or sanctioned by a precedent. 


“Tt is all ble and ted to expatiate in 
pa of the work.” pole: Anecdotes of Painting, 
vol. i. (Pref.) 


{| Now only used negatively: as, wnprece- 
dented (q.v.). 

* préc-6-dén'-tial (tias sh), a. [Eng. pre- 

met -ial.) Of the nature of a precedent ; 


fit to be acted upon or followed asa precedent, 
tial to other 


YT Patent of 


Cieintn ee a ler: Worthies ; Glou- 
cestershire. 

£ aead’. ° 

* pré-céd’-ent-l¥, adv. [Eng. precedent ; -ly.} 
Beforehand, antecedently. 

* pré-cél’, * pre-celle, vi. &¢. [Lat. pre- 
cello.) [PRECELLENT.] 

A. Intrans.: To excel, to surpass, to have 

precedence. 


“He which precelleth in honor, should also pre- 
celle in vertues.”—Udal: Timothye iii. 


B. Trans. : To excel, to surpass, to exceed. 

“a dred . . . his aduersaries, whose pulssaunce 
he, bakin nombre and force, rma did surmount and 
precell,”"—Hall: Henry VII. (an. 2). 


; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
“Gh de, sath -tion, -sion = shiin ; -fion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, 


precedent—precis 


order, place, or | * pré-cél-lence, * pré-gél-len-cy, 5. 


fo: Fr. precellence, from Lat. pracellentia, 
m precellens = precellent (q.v.).] Excel- 
lence, superiority. 

“The great variet 
above another,”"— 
(Pref.) 


* pré-cél’-lent, a. 
lens, 


of thi and prece of one 
ore: ‘Antidote Sar ge ety 


{O. Fr., from Lat. pre- 
cel. pr. par. of precello = to excel, to sur- 
pass.) [Excer.) Excellent, surpassing. 


“ The rectitude of reason in the precellent knowledge 
of the truth."—/. Holland, Plutarch, p. 663, 


pré-cén’-tor, s. (Lat. precentor; from pre 
= before, and cantor (q.v.); Fr. précenteur, 
préchantre; Ital. precentore.) * ; 
1. Church of Eng. : An officer in a cathedral, 
formerly sometimes called chaunter, and 
ranking in dignity next to the dean. His 
stall is on the opposite (north) side of the 
choir, and that side is called cantoris side, 
the side of the cantor, as the other is called 
decani, the side of the dean. He has the 
direction of the musical portion of the ser- 
vice, The precentor is, in Cathedrals of the new 
foundation, a minor canon, and is removable 
by the Dean and Chapter. 


“ A preoentor ina choir both appointeth and moder- 
ateth all the songs."—fotherby > Atheomastiz, p. 318. 


2. Presbyter.: The person whose duty it is to 
lead the congregation in singing the psalms, &c. 


pré-cén'-tor-ship, s. [Eng. precentor ; -ship.] 
The post, dignity, or office of a precentor, 
“From a mere office, the precentorship in cathedrals 


became a dignity."—Stainer & Barrett: Dict. af Music, 
#.v. Precentor. 


pre-gépt, *pre-cepte, s. [Fr. précepte, 
from Lat. preceptum = a precept, a rule; 
prop. neut. sing. of tus, pa. par. of 
precipio = to take beforehand, to give rules: 
pre = before, and capio = to take; Sp. pre- 
cepto ; Ital. precetto.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. An authoritative rule or direction for 
action; a mandate, a command, an injunc- 
tion ; an order authoritatively laid. 

“ Whanne he hadde takun such.a precept, he putte 

hem in to the ynner prisoun.”—Wyclife: Dedis xvi. 

2. An injunction respecting moral conduct ; 
a maxim. 

“ Precepts are short, necessarily must be so.”"— 

Paley: Sermon 10, 

IL Lew: 

1. A command or order in writing given by 
a justice of the peace, &c., for the bringing a 
person, record, or other matter before him. 

* 2. The direction issued by the sheriffs to 
the returning officers of cities, boroughs, &c., 
for the election of members of parliament. 

3. The direction of the judges for the sum- 
moning a sufficient number of jurors, 

4, The direction issued to the overseers of 
parishes for the making out of the jury lists. 

5. An order or demand for the collection and 
payment of a certain sum of money under arate. 


* pré-cépt, v.t. [Precert, s.) To direct, to 
roe» to instruct or order by rules. ‘ 


pré-cép’-tial (tias sh), a. [Eng. precept ; 
-ial.) Consisting of, or containing, a precept 
or precepts ; instructive, preceptive. 
“Their counsel theta Vc awa before 
ua e. 
Woulhakedn : Much Ado About Noung, ¥. 6 

*pré-c&p’-tion, s. (Lat. pracevtio, from 
preeceptus, pa. par. of prevcipio.] [PRecert, 8.] 
A precept. 


“Their Leo calla these words a preception, I did 
not."—8p. Hall; Honour of the Muried Clergie, § 17. 


* prd-cép'-tive, a. (Lat. preceptivus.] [Pre- 
CEPT, s.] Consisting of, containing, or giving 
precepts ; instructive, admonitory. 


“It is not so much preceptive as permissive.”— 
Bp. Hall: Letter on Christ's Nativity. 


pré-cép’-tor, * pre-cep-tour, s. [Lat. 
preceptor, from proeceptus, pa. par. of preecipio 
= to give rules ; Fr. précepteur ; Sp. preceptor ; 
Ital. precettore.] [PRECEPT, s.] 
1. A teacher, a tutor, an imstructor. 


“The students, under the sanction of their prec 
tors, had taken arms."—Macauluy: Hist. eng., ch. vi, 


2. The head of a preceptory among the 
Knights Templars. 


be d Master observed that the seat of one of 
asim nr : Ivanhoe, ch. xxxvii. 


* pré-cép-tor -i-al, a. (Eng. preceptor ; 


-ial.] Of or pertaining to a preceptor. 


+ 
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pre’-cép-tor-y, * pre-cep-tor-ie, a. & « 

(PREcEPTOR,} 

A. As adj.: Giving or containing precepts; 
preceptive. 

B, As subst.: A religious house of the 
Knights Templars, subordinate to the Temple, 
or principal house of the order in London, 
under the government, of an eminent knight. 
The Fy ora of each province were sub 
ject to a provincial superior, three of whow 

ranked above all the rest, viz., those of Jeru: 
salem, Tripolis, and Antioch, 

“The establishments of the Knight Templars were 
called preceptories, and the title of thea who presided 
in the order was Preceptor ; as the principal Kini hte 
of Saint John were termed Commanders, and their 
houses Commanderies, Bnt these terms were some- 


times, it would seem, used indiscriminately.”—Sct - 
Juanhoe, ch, XXxxv. (Note.) 


* pré-cép-tréss, s. (Eng. preceptor; -ess; 
en preceptriz.) A female preceptor or 
acher, 


pré-géss'-ion (ss as sh), s. [Lat. * preccessio, 
from precessus, pa. par, of praecedo = to pre- 
cede (q.v.); Fr. précession; Sp. precesion ; 
Ital. precessione.] 

r : The act or state of going before or for- 
ward. 

* 2. Precedence, 

| Precession of the equinozes : 

(1) Astron, ; The going forward of the equi- 
noxes. The arrival of the sun at the point 
Aries a little earlier than he might be expected 
to reach it was first observed by Hipparchus 
about 150 B.c, Depending, as the phenomenor 
does, for its explanation, on the law of gravity 
Hipparchus could not account for it. Sir 
Isaac Newton was the first who did so, and 
that his newly discovered law of gravitation 
explained the precession of the equinoxes 
was a confirmation of the accuracy with which 
he had read the law itself. Excepting only at 
the two equinoxes, the plane in which the 
sun moves in his orbit and that in which the 
earth rotates do not coincide. By the law of 
gravitation one body does not attract another 
in inass, butacts on its separate particles. The 
sun then does not attract the earth asa whole, 
but tends to pull the parts nearest it away 
from those in proximity to the centre, and the 
centre again away from those on the other side. 
The bulged-out equatorial zone is specially 
liable to be thus acted upon, and, but for the 
rotation of the earth, would be so drawn 
down towards the ecliptic that it and the 
equator would ultimately be in one plane. . 
The earth’s rotation, however, modifies this 
action, and simply causes the points at which 
the earth’s equator intersects the plane of the 
ecliptic to move slowly in adirection opposite 
to that in which the earth rotates. This is 
what is denominated the precession of the 
equinoxes. It is generally associated with 
the sun, but the moon is twice as potent 
in producing it; owing to her comparative 
nearness to the earth she is able to produce 
a greater differential effect on the nearer and 
more remote portions of our planet, The 
annual motion of the first point of Aries is 
about 50”, and about 25,867 years will be re- 
quired for the entire revolution. [ARIEs.] 


“The portion of the precession of the inoxes 
attributable to the sun is called solar precession, and 
that produced by the moon lunar precession.”"—Prof. 
Airy: Pop. Astron, (ed, 6th), p. 269, 


(2) Geol.: It has been supposed that the 
precession of the equinoxes may have had 
some influence in producing the Glacial period. 


pré-géss'-idn-al (ss as sh), a. [Eng. pre- 
cession ; -al.] Pertaining or relating to pre- 
cession, 
“The precessional movement of the pole of the 
earth.”—Lyell : Prin. Geol, (ed. 1850), ch. xxxii. 


* pré-céss-idn-érs (ss as sh), preshess- 
iners, s. pl. [Eng. precession ; -er,] Candles 
used in processious on Candlemas Day, 


* pré-cés'-sor, * pre-ces-sour, s. (Lat, 
precessor.] One who goes before; a prede- 
cessor. (Fuller: Church Hist, X. v. 7. In 
Hist. Cambridge (iii. 62) it is used, apparently, 
adjectively.) 

* preche, v.i. & ¢. [Preacu.] 

* pré’-ci-se (or ¢ as sh), s. pl. [Lat precte, 
pretie =a kind of grape-vine.] 

Bot.: The fiftieth order in Linneus’s 


Natural System. It included some of the 
modern Primulaces. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig. 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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* pré-ci-da‘-né-oits, a. [Lat. precido = to 
cut off in front.] [PReEcIsE.] Cut off before. 


pré’-cinct, * pre-cynct, s. [Low Lat. pre- 
cinctum =a boundary; prop. neut. sing, of 
precinctus, pa. par. of praecingo = to enclose, 
to gird round: pre =before, and cingo= to 
surround, to gird ; Ital. precinto.] 
1. The exterior line or boundary enclosing a 
| meat ja bound, a limit, a confine (often used 
pl.). 


“Whan this Danys kynge Athelstanne had ye pos- 
session of thyse sayd countrees, ye shall vuderstande 
that all suche Angles as dwelled there, and within ye 
precynct of them, were [under] his obedyence.”’— 
Fubyan: Chronicle, vol. i., ch. clxxit. 

2. A portion of space within a certain 
boundary. 


“The common vice of these castle-builders is to 
draw everything within its: precinets.”—Warburton - 
Divine Legation, bk. iv., § 2. 


3, A district within certain boundaries; a 
minor territorial or jurisdictional division. 
“The precinct of this house had, before the Refor- 


mation, been.a sanctuary for criminals.”—Macaulay -, 


Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 
4, A constable’s district. (Wharton.) 


* pré-ci-ds_i_ty, (c as sh) * pre-cy-os- 
y-te, s. [Eng. precious ; -ity.] 
1, Value, preciousness. 
“Ye blacke crosse of Scotlande is specyally namyd, 
a relyke accomptyd of great precyosyte.”—Fabyan - 
Chronicle, vol. ii. (an, 1827). 
2; Something valuable or precious. 


“The index or forefinger was too naked whereto to 
commititheir preciosities.”"— Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
bk. iv., ch. iv. 


préc’-ioiis (¢ as sh), a. &adv. (0. Fr. precios, 
precieus (Fr. précieux), from Lat. pretiosus = 
=valuable; pretiwm= price, value; Sp. & 
Port. precioso ; Ital. prezioso.] [PRIcE.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Of great price or value; very costly. 


“A cift is'as a precious'stone in the eyes of him that 
hath it.”—Prov. xvii. 8. 


2. Of great value or worth; very valuabie, 
highly esteemed. (Jfilton: P.. L., iii,.611-) 

3. Very great or large ; considerable. (Colloq. 
or slang.) 

4, Worthless, raseally. 
contempt.) 

* 5. Fastidious, over-nice. 


“ But lest that precious folk be with me wroth, 
How that he wrought, I dare not to you tell.” 
Chaucer: 0. T., 9,837. 


B. As adv.: Very. (Collog. or slang.) 
precious-garnet, s. [ALMANDINE.] 


precious-metals, s. pl. Gold and silver, 
80 called on account of their value. 


precious-opal, s. 

Min.: Avery pure variety of opal, exhibiting 
a play of bright and contrasting colours. The 
most durable are obtained from the mines of 
Czerwenitza, Hungary; those from Mexico, 
when first found, surpass them, however, in 
vividness of colour. 


precious-ophite, s.. [PRECIOUS-SERPEN- 
TINE. } 


precious - serpentine, 
ophite, s. 

Petrol. : A pure variety of Serpentine (q.v.), 
usually very free from accessory minerals, 
and of a rich yellow to dark-green colour. 


precious-stones, s. pl. 


eat, (c as Sh), adv, [Eng. precious; 
“ly. 
1. In a precious manner ; to a great price ; 
valuably. 
2. Very much, very far, very greatly. 
(Collog. or slang.) 


préc-ioiis-néss (eas sh), s. (Eng. precious; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being precious ; 
great value or worth ; high price. 


“The preciousness of gospel dispensations,”—South + 
Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 7. 


pre'-ci-pé, s. [Pracirz.] 


pré¢’-i-pice,s. [Fr., from Lat. precipitiwm= 
a falling headlong down, a precipice ; preeceps 
(genit. preecipitis) = head-foremost : pre = be- 
fore, and caput (genit. capitis) = the head; Sp. 
precipicio ; Ital. precipizio.] 
*1, A headlong fall. 
“ His fall is with a precipice, from asublime pinnacle 


of Sonour to a deep puddle of Poh A 
Works, iii. 293, Lay penury.”—Adams : 


(Used in irony or 


precious - 


Jewels, gems. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, cire, unite, cir, rile, fill 


precidaneous—precis 


2. A headlong steep ; a very steep declivity ; 
a bank or cliff extremely steep or perpendicu- 
lar or overhanging, (Milton: P. L., i. 173.) 

3, The brink ofa precipice; the edge of acliff: 
hence,.a situation of extreme danger or:risk. 


“Tt+-cannot be safe for any man still to walk upon a 
precipice... and to be always upon the very border 
of destruction.”—South - Sermons, vol. vi,, ser. 11. 


* pré-¢i-pi-cious, a. [Preciririous.} 


* pré-cip’-i-ent, a. [Lat. precipiens, pr. par. 
of precipio=to give rules.) [PRECEPT, s.] 
Commanding, directing. 


* pré-cip-i-ta-bil’-i-ty, s, [Eng. precipita- 
ble; -ity.] The quality or state of being pre- 
cipitable. 


* pré-cip’-i-ta-ble, a. [Eng. precipit(ate) ; 
-able.} Capable of being precipitated to the 
bottom, as a substance in solution. 


pré-cip-i-tange, pré-cip’-i-tan-¢y, s. 
(Eng. precipitant) ; -ce, -cy.) The quality or 
state of being precipitant; headlong or rash 
haste or hurry ; excessive haste in forming an 
opinion or resolve, or in executing a purpose. 


“The boilings of a fever and the rashness of pre- 
cipitancy.”—Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 5. 


pré-¢ip'-i-tant, a. & s, (Lat. preecipitans, pr. 

par. of precipito = to precipitate (q.v.);. Fr. 
precipitant ; Ital. precipitante.] 

* A, As adjective: 

1, Falling or rushing headlong ; headlong, 
precipitate. 

“ His flight precipitant.” Milton: P. L,, iii. 568, 

2. Precipitate ; rashly hurried; hasty. 


““These dreams the precipitant and unskilfull are 
forward to conceit to be representations extraordinary 
and supernatural.”—More : Enthusiasm, § 27. 


3. Rushing or moving precipitately. 

B, As substantive: ' 

Chem.: A term applied to any substance 
which, on being added to a liquid, causes the 
precipitation of something held in solution. 


+ pré-¢cip'-i-tant-Lly, adv. (Eng. precipitant ; 
-ly.) Ina precipitant or precipitate manner ; 
at precipitately ; with rash or foolish 

aste. 


“Tf we make a rash beginning and resolve precipi- 
tantly.” —Scott : Christian Life, pt. i., ch. iv. 


* pré-cip-i_tant-néss, s. [Eng. precipitant: 
-ness.| The. quality or state of being pre- 
cipitant ; rash or foolish hurry or haste. 


pré-¢gip’-i-tate, vt. & 4, [Precrrrrars, a.] 
[Fr. précipiter ; Sp. precip iiar ; Ltal. precipitare.] 
A. Transitive: 

1. To throw headlong; to hurl. 

“A single torch might bury him under a crag pre- 
cipitated from above.”—Zustace : Italy, vol.i., ch. i. 
2, To urge or press on with eager haste or 

violence. 
“Swift to the ships precipitates her flight.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad ii. 204, 

3. To hurry on hastily, rashly, or blindly ; 

to bring toa crisis too soon. 

“To precipitate the great struggle, so long foreseen.” 
—Evening Standard, Get. 3 1885 3 e 

*4, To throw or drive suddenly. 

“Short intermittent and swift recurrent pains do 
precipitate patients into consumptions,”—Harvey: On 
Consumption. 

5. To throw or cause to fall to the bottom 
of a vessel, as a substance in solution. 

*6. To bring te ruin ; toruin, to overthrow. 


“Without reason or discretion, to precipitate him- 
ee oe ee said see.”—Burnet ¢ Reconte ele i., bk, 
» No. 


B. Intransitive : 
*1, To fall headlong. 
“So many fathom down precipitating,” 
Shakesp. : Lear’, iv. 6. 

2. To fall to the bottom of a vessel, aga 
substance in solution; to be deposited aaa 
sediment, 

*3. Tomake too great haste; to hurry over- 
much, 


pre-cip’-i-_tate, a. & s. (Lat. preecipitatus, 
pa. “par. of precipito = to throw headlong ; 
preceps, genit. precipitis = headlong; Ital. 
precipitato; Sp. precipitado.] [PREcIPICE.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Falling headlong; flowing or rushing with 
steep descent and violently ; headlong. 
“ Precipitate the furious torrent flows.” 
; Prior. (Todd.) 
* 2. Rapidly running its course; short but 
violent. (Arbuthnot), 


3; Headlong, hasty, tumultous.. 

“A retreat so precipitate that it Se be called 
aflight.’—Macaulay. Hist. Bng., ch. 

4, Hasty, overhasty, rash. 


“The archbishop, too precipitate in pressing the 
reception of iat whale he thought a reformation, 
paid dearly for it,”—Clarendon. 


*5, Adopted without due deliberation or 
eare ; hurried, rash. 


“ Provided the same requisition be reasonably made, 
not upon rash and precipitate advice.''— Wotton é 
Remains, p. 533. 


B. As substantive: 

Chem.: A term applied to any solid matter 
thrown down from a state of solution, by the. 
action of heat, light, or chemical reagent. 

*@ (1) Red precipitate: 

Pharm. : The red oxide of mereury prepared. 
by heat. Called also Precipitate per-se. 

(2) White precipitate : 

Pharm. : Ammonio-chloride of mercury. 


precipitate per-se, s. [Red-precipiiate.) 


pré-¢cip’-i-tately, adv. [Eng. precipitate ; 
-ly.] In a precipitate manner; headlong, 
hastily, rashly'; im blind haste. 


“TlL-counsell'd force, by its own native weight prre- 
cipitately falls.” Francis: Horace, bk. iii., ode 4, 


pré-cip-i_ta’tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. pre- 

cipitationem, ace. of precipitatio = a throwingy 
headlong, from precipitatus, pa. par. of pre- 
cipito = to precipitate (q.v.); Sp. precipitacion ; 
Ital. precipitazione.] 

I. Ordinary Langwage : 

1. The act of precipitating or throwing head- 
long; the state of being precipitated. 


“In peril of precipitation 
From off the rock Tarpeian.” ‘ 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iit. 8. 


9. A falling, flowing, or rushing headlong 
with violence and rapidity. 

8.. Great. or blind hurry or haste; rash 
hurry; tumultuous or rapid movement; 
with hurried or rash action. 

“Let's avoid precipitation.” Digby: Elvira, ii 

II. Chem. : The act of precipitating, or the 
formation or subsidence of a precipitate. 


pré-cip'-i-ta-tor, s. [Eng, precipitat(e); -or.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who precipitates, or 
urges on with vehemence and rashness. 


“The hast'ners and precipitators of the destruction 
of that kingdom.”—Hammond ; Works, iv. 590. 


+2. Chem. & Manufact.: A vessel in which 
precipitation takes place. 


*pré¢-i_pi-tious, * pré¢-i_pi’-cious, a. 
{Eng. precipic(e) ; -tous.] Precipitous. 
““Any such precipitious and impertinent rupture 


as might preclude all mediation of accord.— Wotton: 
Remains, p. 238. 


* prég-i-_pi'-tious-ly, * pré¢-i_pi-cious- 
ly, adv. [Eng. precipitious; -ly.] Precipi- 
tously. 

“Feadl ‘ mich F re 
noo re FOES) will on."—Decay of 
pré-cip-i-tots, a. [0. Fr. precipiteux, from 
Lat. preeceps, genit. precipitis = headlong ; 
Sp. & Ital. precipitoso.] 
1. Very steep, like a precipice. 


“Through a series of narrow vallies and precipitous 
gorges.”"—/ield, Jan. 2, 1886. puenty 


*2. Headlong ; directly falling or descending. 


“Such a precipitous fall as they in Ke 
Charles: Eikon Basilike. oY dea ae 


* 3. Hasty, rash, precipitate. 
“Nature... tak cipii 
extream to aagther."-Qlanmits Sooneie ee fm Se 
pré-cip’-i-totis-ly, adv. [Eng. precipitous ; 
-ly.|] In a precipitous manner; with steep. 
descent or fall; precipitately. (Browne: 
Vulgar Errowrs, bk. iii., ch. xxi.) 


pré-gip’-i-totis-néss, s. [Eng. precipitous 
-Ness. | 


1, The quality or state of being precipitous = 
steepness of descent. or fall, Shes seg 


2. Haste, precipitation, rush, hurry. (Ham- 
mond: Works, vol. iv., ser. 3.) ae 
pré-cis' (s silent), s. [Fr.] [Prucisx,] 


1. A concise or abridged statement or sum- 
mary of facts or circumstances ; an abstract. 


2. The act or practice of drawi ' 
abstracts. % +Be Glaanel 


precis-writing, s. The same as: Pre- 
cis, 2.) 


pit, sire, sir, marine; go, not... 


i try, Syrian. 2, @ =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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pré-cise’, * pre-cyse, * pre-syse, a. [Fr. 
précis, fem. précise = strict, precise, from Lat. 
‘pracisus = cut off, shortened, concise, pa, par. 
of precido =to cut off near the end: pre = 
re, and cedo (in comp. -cido)=to cut; 
Sp. & Ital. preciso.] 

1. Sharply or exactly defined or limited ; 
having nice and exact limits ; definite, exact ; 

not loose, vague, or equivocal. 


“Fix the year precise 
When British bards MH t’ immortalize.” 
Pope: Horace; Ep. to Augustus. 


2, Exact or nice in conduct; strictly ad- 
hering to rule; excessively nice or exact; 
formal, punctilious, serupulons, particular. 


“Tf [she be] precise, you must feast all the silenced 
brethren."—en Jonson: Silent Woman, il. 1. 


pré-cise-ly, * pre-syse-ly, adv. [Eng. 
precise ; -ly.] 
1. Ina precise manner; exactly, nicely, ac- 
curately; with exact adherence to truth, 
reality, or rules. 


“Words of the same ification.”"— 
Edwards: On Will, ay i, $1. a 


2. With excessive formality or niceness ; 
with scrupulous exactness or punctiliousness ; 
punctiliously. 

3. As a positive reply. 


ise’-néss, * pre-cise-nesse,s. [Eng. 
precise ; -ness.} 

1. Exactness, rigid niceness, precision. 

2. Excessive formality or punctiliousness ; 
serupulous adherence to form, custom, or 
fashion ; rigid formality, stiffness. 

Sayoring of primed Ares epee oie precise- 
pré-ci’-sian (si as zh), s. & a. [Eng. pre- 
cis(e) ; -ian.] 

A. As subst.: One who is rigidly or super- 
stitiously precise in adherence to form, custom, 
or fashion ; a punctilious person. 

“This pronunciation in the mouth of an affected 

precisian is offensive.”"—Alford ; Queen's English, p. 73. 

* B. As adj. : Precise, punctilious ; rigidly 

exact in adherence to form, custom, prteahion 


* pré-ci’-sian-ism (si as zh),s. [Eng pre- 
cisian ; -ism.] The quality or state of being 
‘a precisian; the act or views ofa precisian ; 
preciseness, punctiliousness, formality. 


“ Tis now esteemed precisianism in wit.” 
Ben Jonson : Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4. 


* pré-ci-sian-ist (si as zh), s. [Eng. pre- 
cisian ; -ist.) . One who rigidly adheres to 
form, custom, or fashion ; a precisian. 


pré-¢i-sion, s. [Fr., from précis = precise 
(q:v.).) The quality or state of being precise ; 
preciseness, exact limitation, exactness, ac- 
curacy. 


“The ne of demarcation was not... drawn with 
precision, 


"—Macautay : Hist. Eng, ch, iii, 
*pré-ci'-sion-ize, vt. (Eng. precision : -ize.] 
To lay down or define precisely. 
“What a pity the man does not precisionize other 
questions,”—Sir G@. C, Lewis: Letters, p. 143. 


*pré-gi-sive, a. [Eng. precis(e); -ive.] 
Exactly limiting, by cutting away all that is 
not absolutely relative tothe present purpose ; 
producing or causing precision, accuracy, or 
exactness. 


“ Precisive abstraction is when we consider those 
thingsa which cannot really exist apart."— Watts: 
Logic, pt. i., ch. vi. 


* pré-clair’, a, [Lat.preclarus.] Ilustrious, 
eminent. 
“That puissant prince preclair.” 


desay - Monarche. 
pré-cliide’, v.t. [Lat. precludo, from pre = 
- before, and claudo = to shut.] 
1. To shut out; to hinder, to stop, to im- 
e. 

mi from consenting to 
amranyanent Barbet Letter te Sir ih Langrishe 
2. To shut out by anticipative action; to 
renderino’ tive by anticipation ; to obviate, 
to neutralise ; to render ineffectual ; to hinder 
or prevent the action of, access to, or enjoy- 


ment of. 
“Intercourse which nearly precludes the necessity 
of domestic <ialts.”"—- Ramtaonc Italy, vol. iii., ch. xii. 


pré-clii-sion, s. (Lat. preeclusio, from pre- 

clusus, a par. of ecludo = to’ shut out.] 
[Preciupe.] The act of precluding; the state 
of being precluded. 


“St. Augustine's preclusion of all star-predictions 
out of this place."—Adams: Works, i. 9. 


precise—preconization 


~elti’-si f y . 
A ive, a. (Lat. preeelusus.]” [Pre 


1, Shutting out. 


2. Precluding or tend to preclude 
anticipatory action. “i : ~ 


pré-clii-sive-l¥, adv. (Eng. preclusive ; 
-ly.) In a preclusive manner ; in a manner 
tending to preclude, 


*pré-coce’, a. ([Fr., from Lat. precor= 
precocious (q.v.).] Precocious. 
s Divers, forward and precoce youtha.”"—Zvelyn ; 


pré-cd'-cious, * pré-cd’-tious, a. (Lat. 
precox (genit. precocis), precoquus, preecoquis 
=ripe before its time; pre, before, and 
coquo = to cook, to ripen; Fr. précoce; Sp. 
precoz ; Ital. precoce.] 
*1. Prematurely ripening or ripe; ri 
before the natural or oad time. nears 
“ Precotious trees... . 
ot Europe—-Browne! Vulger Brrours vk ik oke ve 
2. Intellectually or mentally developed 
before the usual time; having the faculties 
developed more than is natural or usual at a 
given age. 
“ Other 
Oden Tce eta ee, 


3. Too forward, pert: as, a precocious child, 


pré-cd'-cious-ly, adv. [Eng. precocious ; -ly.] 
In a precocious manner; with premature 
ripeness ; with forwardness or pertness. 


pré-cd’-cious-néss, s. [Eng. precocious; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being preco- 
cious ; precocity, 
“To prevent — 
Mamggen: pane 


pré-co¢-i-ty, s. ia précocité, from précoce 
= precocious (q.v.). 

1. Ord. Lang.: The quality or state of 
being precocious ; premature ripeness or de- 
velopment of the mental faculties ; premature- 
ness, forwardness. 

Spbitend velour" -aewets Nonitones 

2. Bot.: The state of being ripe before the 
usual time. 


* pré-co-é-ta’-né-an, s. [Pref. pre-, and 
ng. coetanean (q.v.).| One contemporary 
with but yet older than another. 


“Petrarch the precoectanean of Chaucer,”—Fuller : 
General Worthies, ch, ix. 


* pré-¢dg-i-tate, v.t. (Lat. precogito: pre 


wits also,”"— 


= before, and cogito = to think.] To think of, 


consider, or contrive beforehand, 


*yre-0be 5 tert, s. [Pref. pre-, and 
ing. cogitation (q.v.).| Previous thought, 
consideration, or contriving. 


pré-cdg-ni-tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
cognition (q.v.).} 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Previous knowledge or 
cognition ; antecedent examination. 
“ Let us first take notice by way of precognition.”— 
Bp. Taylor ; Sermona, vol. iil., ser. 1, 
2. Scots Law: A preliminary examination of 
a witness, or of one likely to know something 
about a case, or the evidence taken down; 
especially an examination of witnesses to a 
criminal act before a judge, justice of the 
peace, or sheriff, by a procurator-fiscal, in 
order to know whether there is ground of 
trial, and to enable him to set forth the facts 
in the libel. 
“A Commission of Precognition had, a few hours 
before, passed in all the forms.”—AMacaulay : Hist, 
Eng., ch, xxi. 


pré-cdg’-ni-tim, s. [Pracocnirum.] 


* pré- cdg’ -niz-a-ble, pré - cdg’ - nis- 
a-ble, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. cognizable.] 
Cognizable, or capable of being known, before- 
hand. 


“Work to certain definite and precognisable ends.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 11, 1885. 


* pré-cog-nize, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
cognize (q.V.).] To acknowledge or recognize 
beforehand ; to proclaim. [PREcONIzE.] 

“ Precognizinga Gambettist ministry."—Daily News, 
Aug, 25, 1882. 

pré-cdg-nds¢e, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
cognosce (q.V-). | ; 

Scots Law: To take the precognition of: as, 
To precognosce a witness. 
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* pré-cdl-lée’-tion, 5. [Pref. pre-, and En, 
ce inp (q-v.).] A collection Wrarionsty 
made. 


* pré-cém-ménd’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
commend. Gv] To commend or approve 
beforehand, (Swift.) 


* pré-cém-pose’, v.t, [Pref. pre-, and Eng, 
compose (q.v.).] To compose beforehand. 


“He did not com, his cursory sermons.” —~ 
Johnson: Life Wate rg 


* pré-cén-céit’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng 
conceit, v.(q.V.).] To conceive beforehand ; te 
preconceive, 

“ Whose sweet supposed sowers 
Of preconceited pleusuves grieu'd me most.” 
, J Stirling » Aurora, % 9. 

% pré’-cén-¢éit, s. {¥vef. pre-and Eng. con- 
ceit, 8. (q.v.).] A conceit or notion formed 
beforehand ; a preconception. 


“Their misfashioned preconceit.”"— Hooker : Eccles. 
Polity. 


* pré-con-céit’-8d-ly, adv. [Pref. pre-, ana 
Eng. conceitedly.) By previous arrangement ; 
according to prearrangement. 


“ My cousin and I, preconcettedt, id Uncle Rum- 
gudgeon a visit."—Poe: Works (1964) dis 380, 


* pré-con-céive’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng, 
conceive (q.v.).] To conceive or form an 
opinion of beforehand; to form a preconecep- 
tion of. (Waterford; Works, ii. 2.) 


* pré-con-cép’-tion, s.  [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. conception (q.v.).] The act of precon- 
ceiving ; a conception, idea, or opinion formed 
beforehand. 


“ And others that do admit of these things, precon- 
from education.”— More : Senreonbaltion of the 
Soul, bk. ii,, ch. xvi. 


pré-con-cért’, vt. (Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
concert, v. (q.v.).] Toconcert, plan, contrive, 
or agree on by previous arrangement. 


“Executed some preconcerted stratagem.”—Warton: 
English Poetry, iii. 155. 


* pre-con’-cért, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
concert, 8. (q.v.).] Anarrangement previously 
ews ; something arranged or concerted before- 

1a 


pré-con-cért’-6d, pa. par. or a. [PRECON 
CERT, 2.] 
pré-con-cért’-Ed-ly, adv. [Eng. precov 


certed ; -ly.) In a preconcerted manner; vy 
preconcert or previous arrangement. 


pré-con-cért’-Ed-néss, s. [Eng. precon- 
certed ; -ness.]) The quality or state of being 
preconcerted. 


* pré-con-gér’-tion, s.  [Preconcert, #.] 
The act of preconcerting or arranging before- 
hand ; preconcert. : 


pré-con-démn’ (final n silent), * pre-con- 
demne, v.t. [ Pref. pre-, and Eng. condemn 
(q.v.).] ‘To condemn beforehand. 


“They will quite reject and peccendemne them."— 
Prynne : Histrio-Mastix, (Ep. Ded. p. 8,) 


* pré-con-dém-na-tion, s._ [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. condemnation (q.v.).] The act of 
condemning beforehand ; the state of being 
precondemned. 


* pré-cén-di-tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
condition (q.v.).] A previous or antecedent 
condition ; a preliminary condition. 


* pré-con-form’, v.i. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
conform (q.V.).] To conform in anticipation. 


(Pref. pre-, and 


* pré-coén-form’-i-ty, s. 
j Previous or antece- 


Eng. conformity (q.V.). 
dent conformity. 


pré’-cén-ise, v.t. [PRreconizE.] 
* pré-cén -i-zate, * pre-con-ni-sate, vk 
[PRECONIZE.] 
1, To proclaim, to publish. 


2. To summon, to call. 


“She was thrice preconnisate, and called eft-soons to 
return and appear,.”—Surnet » Records, bk. ii., No. 28. 


pré-cdn-i-za'-tion, pré-con-i-sa’-tion, s. 
[PRECONIZATE.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: A public proclamation; a 
publishing by proclamation. (Now scarcely 
ever used except in Convocation.) 


“The minister, in a solemn preconization, called you 
either then to coos or for ever after to hold your 
peace."—8p, Halil: Cases of Conscience, add. 3. 


eee 
oil, ; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
pet AR ope hiny -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shus, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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2. Eccles. : The solemn approbation by the 
Pope of a person designated to any of the 
higher ecclesiastical dignities. 


“ A bull of preconisation is expedited to the candi- 
date.”—Addis 4 Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. 683. 


pre’-cén-ize, pré-con-ise, v.t. (Eccles. 
Lat. preconiso, from Lat. preconor = to pro- 
claim ; preco =a public crier, a herald.] 
Eccles. : To approve solemnly ; used of the 
act by which the Pope approves the appoint- 
ment of a person nominated to any of the 
higher ecclesiastical dignities, when a majority 
of the Cardinals have reported in his favour. 


“The Pope will preconise, among others, the rector 
of the Irish College here for the See of Ephesus.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Jan, 15, 1886. 


* pré-con'-queér (qu as kk), v.t. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. conquer (q.v.).] ‘To conquer before- 
hand. 


“The partage of this kingdome, which they had pre- 
conguered in their hopes.”—fuiller : Worthies ; Corn- 
wall. 


pré-con-sciotis (se as sh), a. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. conscious (q.v.).] Pertaining to, or 
involving, a state anterior to consciousness. 


*pré-con-sént’, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
consent, S. (q.v.).] Previous consent, 
“ Whoever but his approbation added, 
Though not his preconsent.” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, iv. 4. 
pré-con-sid’-ér, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
consider (q.v.).] To consider or think over 
beforehand. 


* pre-con-sid-ér-a’-tion, s. _[Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. consideration (q.v.).] Previous con- 
sideration. 


* pré-con-sign’ (g silent), v.t. [Pref. pre-, 
aud Eng. consign (q.v.).] To consign before- 
hand; to make a previous consignment of. 


pre-con-sol’-i-dat-éd, a. [Pref. pre-, and 
pre: consolidated (q.v.).] Consolidated before- 
and. 


‘ pré-con’-sti-tute, v.t. _ [Pref. pre-, and 
ng. constitute (q.v.).] To constitute or 
establish beforehand. 


pré-con-siime’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
consume (q.v.).] To consume beforehand. 


“A premature necessity 
Blocks out the forms of nature, preconswmes 
The reason.” Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. villi, 


* pré-con’-tract, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
contract, 8 (q.v.).] A previous contract; a 
contract or engagement entered into pre- 
viously to another. 

“ He is your husband on a precontract.” 
hakesp.: Measure for Measure, iv. i. 
pré-con-trict’, v.i. & t. (Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. contract, v. (q.v.).] 

A, Intrans. : To contract or bargain before- 
hand; to make a previous contract or engage- 
ment. 

B. Trans.: To engage or bind by a previous 
contract. 


“This Lepida has been 
Scipio.”—North : Plutar 


econtracted unto Metellus 
, P. 639. 


pré-con-trive’, v.t. or i. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. contrive (q.v.).] To contrive or plan 
beforehand ; to preconcert, 

pré-cor’-di-al, a. 


pre-cor’-di-als, s. pl. [PRacorprAL.] The 
same aS PRACORDIA (q.V.). 


[PR2coRDIAL.] 


* pre-cir-reér, s. (Lat. prwcurro = to run 
efore : pre = before, and curro = to run.] 
A precursor, 
“Foul precurrer of the fiend.” 
Shakesp. : The Passionate Pilgrim, 20. 
*pré-curse’, s. [Lat. pre = before, and 
cursus = arunning.] <A forerunning. 
“The like precurse of fierce events.” 
Shakesp. - Hamlet, i. 1. 
“pré-ciir’-sive, a. ([Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
cursive (q.v.).] Preceding, introductory, pre- 
cursory. 
‘A deep precursive sound,” 
Coleridge : Destiny of Nations. 
pré-ctir’-sor, s. [Lat. precursor, from pre 
= before, and cursor = a runner; Fr. précur- 
seur; Sp. precursor.) A forerunner ; one who 
or that which precedes and leads up to, or 
indicates the approach of anything; a har- 
binger, a messenger ; an omen, a sign. 


“ The precursor of the Millennium,”—Burke: French 
Revolution. 


preconize—predestination 


* pré-cur-sor-ship, s. [Eng. precursor ; 
-ship.| The condition or position of a pre- 
cursor, (Ruskin.) 


pré-cir’-sor-y, a. & s. (Lat. precursorius.] 
A. As adj.: Forerunning; preceding and 
indicating as a forerunner, precursor, or har- 
binger. 
“A precursory judgment of the latter day."—Bacon ¢ 
Church Controversies. 
* B. As subst. : An introduction. 


“A necessary precursory to depth of knowledge.”— 
Hammond. Works, iv. 568. 


pre-da’-cean (ce as sh), s. 
A carnivorous animal, 


pré-da’-ceolis (ce as sh), a. 
= prey.] Living by prey. 

“Those are endowed with poison because they are 

predaceous,"—Derham: Physico-Theol., bk. ix., ch. ii. 


* pré’-dal, a. [Lat. preda=prey.] Practis- 
ing plunder; plundering, predaceous. 
“The predal raven took his flight.” 
Boyse: The Olive. 
* pré-date’, v.f. [Pref. pre-, and Eng, date, 
v. (q.v.).] To date by anticipation ; to ante- 
date: as, To predate a letter. 


* pre-da’-tion, * pre-da-ci-on, s. [Lat. 
predatio, from predatus, pa. par. of predor 
= to plunder; preda = prey, booty.) The 
act of plundering or pillaging. 

“This sodain visitacion or predacion cleane shaued 
them.”—Hall: Henry /V. (an. 17). 


* pré-da-tor-és, s. pl. (Lat. predatores, pl. 
of predator = a plunderer.] 

Ornith. : Swainson’s first, or typical, tribe 
of Coleoptera, They feed upon other insects. 
Families: Cicindelide, Carabide, Dyticide, 
Silphide, and Staphylinide, 


[PREDACEOUS.] 


[Lat. preda 


préd’-a-tor-y, * préd-a-tor’-i-oiis, a. 
{Lat. predatorius, from predator = a plun- 
derer, from preedatus.] [PREDATION.] 

1, Given to or practising plunder or pillage ; 
plundering, pillaging; characterised by pil- 
lage. 

“The old predatory habits were effectually broken.” 

—Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xiii, 


*2. Hungry, ravenous, rapacious. 
“Air is predatory.”—Reliquie Wottoniane, p. 455. 


pré-dizz’-ite (zz astz), s. [After Predazzo, 
Tyrol, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Mim.: A massive substance resembling a 
fine-grained, crystalline dolomite. Colour, 
white. Investigation shows it to be a mix- 
ture of calcite and brucite (q.v.). [PENCATITE.] 


* préde, s. [Lat. preda.] Prey, booty. 


“His kinsman would seeme to rescue the prede of 
his deadlie fo.” —Holinshed ; Descript. of Ireland, ch. vi. 


* préde, * preide, v.t. (Lat. predor.] To 
pillage, to plunder. (Holinshed: Descript. of 
Ireland, ch. vi.) 


* pré-dé-cay’, s. (Pref. pre-, and Eng. decay 
s. (g.v.).] Premature decay. 
“Some predecay [of oracles] is observable from that 
of Cicero.—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., ch. xii. 
* pré-dé-céase’, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
decease (q.v.).] The decease or death of one 
person before another. 


pré-dé-céase’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
decease (q.v.).] To die before. Shakesp. : 
Rape of Lucrece, 1,756.) 


* pre-dé-¢géss’, v.t. [Coined from predecessor 
(q.v.).] To precede ; to be the predecessor of. 
“Lord John Sackville predecessed ine here.”— 
Walpole : Letters, i. 164, 
* pré-dé-cés'-sive, a. [PRepEcEssor.] Pre- 
ceding. (Massinger: Old Law, i. 1.) 


pré-dé-gés'-sor, * pre-de-ces-sour, s. 
(Lat. predecessor, from pre=before, and 
decessor = one who leaves an office, from 
decessus, pa. par. of decedo = to go away.] 


_ 1. Gne who precedes or goes before another 
in any position, state, office, &c.; one who 
held an office or position before another ; one 
whom another follows in an office or position. 
“ His revenues far exceeded those of his predecessor's.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

2. An ancestor, 

* pré-dé-clare’, v.t. (Pref. pre-, and Eng. 


declare (q.v.).) To declare beforehand; to 
foretell. (Massinger: Guardian, i. 1.) 


* pré-dé-fine’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
dejine (q.V.)-] To define or limit beforehand ; 
to preordain. (Bp. Hall: Hard Texts ; Daniel 
ix. 2). 


* pré-déf-i-ni-tion, * pre-dyf-fyn-y- 
ci-on, s. (Pref. pre-, and Eng. definition 
(q.v.).] A defining or limiting beforeand ; a 
preordaining. (Bale : Image, pt. i.) 


* pré-dé-lib-ér-a’-tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. deliberation (q.v.).] Deliberation before- 
hand ; forethought. 

* pré-dé-lin-é-a-tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. delineation (q.v.).] Previous delineation 


pré-dél-la, s. [Ital.] 

Ecclesiology : 

j, The upper platform in front of the altar 
on which the celebrant stands to say mass, 
&e. 

2. The ledge at the back of the altar on 
which candlesticks, vases, &c., are placed. 

3. A strip under an altar-piece, containing 
small paintings of subjects closeiy related to 
that of the altar-piece itself ; hence sometimes 
used in art for a small picture connected 
with, and in the same frame as a larger work. 
(Athen., Ap. 30, 1887, p. 580.) 

*pré-dé-sért’, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
desert, s. (g.v.).] Previous desert or merit. 


“Those [offices] are the noblest that we do without 
predesert, '—L Estrange: Seneca’s Morals, ch. ii. 


* pré-dé-sign’ (gsilent), v.t. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. design, v. (q.v.).] ‘To design or purpose 
beforehand ; to predetermine, to preordain. 


pré-dés’-ig-nate, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
designate (q.v.). | 
Logic : One of Hamilton’s divisions of Pro- 
positions according to the Quantity, merely 
from the accidental circumstances of the 
external expression of the internal thought. 
“Propositions have either, as propositions, their 
quantity (determinate or indeterminate) marked out 
by a verbal sign or they have not; such quantity 
being involved in every actual thought. cBey may be 
called in the one case Predesignute; in the other 
Preindesignate.”—Hamilton.- Logic(ed. Mansel), i. 244. 

pré-dés-ig-na-tion, s. 

Eng. designation (q.v.). ] 
Logic: A sign, symbol, or word expressing, 
logical quantity. 

pré-dés-ig-na-tor-y, a. [Eng. predesig- 
nat(e) aoa Marking the logical quantit: 
of a proposition, ; 

pré-dés-tin-ar’-i-an, a. & s. [Eng. pre- 
destin(e) ; -arian.]} 

A. As adjective: 
1. Pertaining or relating to predestination. 
“To silence the edestinarian controversy.” — 
Waterland : Works, ii. 385. 
2. Holding or supporting the doctrine of 
predestination. (Jortin : Dissertations, No. 2). 
* B. As subst.: One who believes or sup- 
ports the doctrine of predestination. (Decay 
of Piety.) 
predestinarian-controversy, s. 
(Grace, s. II. 6.] 
pre-dés-tin-ar’-i-an-ism, s. [Eng. pre- 
destinarian ; -ism.] The doctrines or system 
of the predestinarians. 

* pré-dés’-tin-ar-y, a. [Eng. predestinie) ; 
-ary.] Predestinarian, 

“Their predestinary doctrines.”—Heylin : 
Presbyterians, p. 21. 

* pré-dés'-tin-ate, * pre-des-tyn-ate, a. 
(Lat. preedestinatus, pa. par. of preedestino = 
to determine beforehand ; pre = before, and 
destino = to destine (q.v.).] Predestinated ; 
ordained or appointed beforehand. 5 

“Th re predest zm 
Lua tery Ti ee ee 
pré-dés'-tin-ate, v.t. & i. [Fr. préilestiner ; 
Sp. & Port. predestinar ; Ital. predestinare.} 
[PREDESTINATE, @.] 
A. Trans.: To appoint beforehand by in- 
reversible decree or unchangeable purpose ; to 
preordain ; to predetermine. (Eph. i. 5.) 


* B. Intrans.: To hold the doctrine of 
predestination. (Dryden.) ? 


pré-dés-tin-a/-tion, * pre-des-tin-a- 
ci-on, * pre-des-tin-a-ci-oun, s. [Fr. 
prédestination, from Lat. predestinatio, from 
preedestinatus = predestinate (q.v.\: Sp. pre- 
destinacion ; Ital. predesténaztone.] 


(Pref. pre-, and 


Hist. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6. pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce = €; ey=a; qu = kw. 
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1. Ord. Lang.: The act of ordaining, de- 
trecing, or determining events beforehand. 
“God's infallible providen — 
oye: Expos. of Daniel, ch. rhage en 
2. Theol. : Foreordination (q.v.). The word 
*‘ predestination” does not occur in the A.V. 
of the Bible. The verb “to predestinate” is 
found in Rom. viii. 29, 80, and Hph. i. 5, 11. 
{Catvintsm, Execrion, II. 2.) 


* pré-dés’-tin-a-tive, a. (Eng. predestin- 
at(e); ~ive.] Predestinating ; determining or 
ordaining beforehand, 


* pré-dés'-tin-a-tor, s. (Eng. predestinat(e) ; 
-0r.) . 
1, One who predestinates or preordains, 

2. One who holds the doctrine of predestin- 
ation ; a predestinarian. 
“Let all pred: | 
Who aleeaahe nate sheer fate. eS 
Cowley: My Fate. 
pré-dés’-tine, v.t. [Fr. prédestiner.] [Pre- 
DESTINATE, @.] To decree or appoint before- 
hand ; to preordain ; to predestinate. 
“The very lips and eyes 
Predestied to have all our sighs.” 
Moore: Light of the Harem. 
*pré-dés’-tin-j, * pre-des-tin-e, s. [Pref. 
pre-, and Eng. destiny (q.v.).] Appointment 
or ordinance beforehand ; predestination. 
“In his merites scothiy 22 to be, 
As they shull comen tren aon 
Chaucer : lus & Cressida, iv. 
pré-dé-tér’--min-a-ble, a. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. determinable (q.v.).] Determinable be- 
forehand ; capable of being predetermined. 


pré-dé-tér-min-ate, c. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. determinate (q.y.).] Determined before- 
hand ; preordained. 
Riherdus: Od Totes Da 
pré-dé-tér-min-a'-tion, s. f. pre- 
and Eng. determination (q.v.). vious de- 
termination ; purpose determined or formed 
beforehand ; predetermined purpose. 


“ By an trresistible Bi anna Somer of the faculty 
to that action.”— 2 Sermoms, vol. vii, ser. 5. 
{pre 


é-tér’-mine, v.t. & i. [Pref. pre-, and 
g. determine (q.v.).] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To determine, appoint, or ordain before- 
hand ; to preordain. 


“It God presees events, he must have predetermined 
them."—Hale: Orig. of ‘Mankind. 


2. To foredoom ; to predestinate. 


“He did not predetermine bim to any evil."—BZp, 
Taylor : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 9. 


B. Intrans.: To form a determination or 
purpose beforehand. 


‘pré-dé-vour’,, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
devour (q.v.).} "To devour or swallow up in 
anticipation. 

« fh te” 
és The —_ enere bee sr eneionres bie sate 
e-di-al, pre’-di-al, a. (Fr. prédial, 
from Lat. prediwm = an estate, a farm.] 
1. Consisting of lands or farms ; landed, real. 

\ _ “Their predial estates are liable to fiscal payments 

and taxes.”—Aylife: Parergon. 
2. Attached to lands or farms. 


“Slavery evidently appears at its best (such as the 
best is) when seen in an old slave community, where it 
is purely domestic rather than pradial,”—Pall Mall 
Gazette, Oct. 13, 1882. 

3. Rising from or produced by land: as, 

predial tithes. 

predial-servitudes, s. pl. 

Scots Law: Real servitudes affecting herit- 

age. 

préd-i-ca-bil’-ity, s. [Eng. predicabl(e) ; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being predicable ; 
capability of being predicated or affirmed of, 
or attributed to something. 


“Their existence is nothing but predicability, or the 
capacity of being attributed toa subject. “seid i. 
Analysis of Aristotle's Logic. 


préd-i-ca-ble, a. & s. [Lat. pradicadilis, 
from predico= to proclaim, to publish; Fr. 
prédicable; Sp. predicable ; Ital. predicabile.] 
[PREDICATE, v.] 
A. As adj.: Capable of being predicated or 
affirmed of something; attributable as a 
quality to something: as, Whiteness is predic- 


able of snow. 
“The pro , Just now mentioned, is no wa 
predicable = ng the existence of matter,”— 
jaxter ; On the Soul, ii. 265. 


boil, béy ; Pot, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, & 
«cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = ae -cious, 


B. As subst.: Anything that may be predi- 
cated or affirmed of something; specif., in 
logic a term that may be affirmatively predi- 
cated of several others, 


ed the fi 
determined them to be called the five predicadles,”— 
Reid; Analysis of Aristotle's Logic. 


pré-dic’-a-mént, s. [Low Lat. predica- 
mentum, from Lat. preedicatus, pa. par. of 
predico = to publish, 4 proclaim; Fr. prédica- 
ment ; Sp. & Ital. predicamento.)} 
IL, Ordinary Language: 
1, Class or kind defined or described by any 
definite marks or qualities ; a category. 


“Called Set ish ireerarw os in ek Haan 
ment, compared and to Ww angelles,”—Halt ; 
Edward [V, (an. 28), 3g if aie 


2. A particular state, condition, or position ; 
especia Wy a state or position of difficulty, 
al, or danger. 


“In which predicament I say thou stand’st.” 
Shakesp, > Merchant of Venice, iv. 1, 


II. Logic: [Careaory, 1, J]. 


*pré-dic-a-mént’-al, a. [Eng, predica- 
inet -al.) Pertaining or relating to predica- 
ments, 


“A specificial diversity among our predicamental 
opposites."—@lanvill: Scepsis Scientiyica, ch. xxiv, 


*préd’-i-cant, s. & a. [Lat. predicans, pr. 
par. of predico=to proclaim, to publish.) 
(PREDICATE, v.] 

A, As substantive: 

1, One who affirms anything. 

2. A preaching friar ; a Dominican, 
B., As adjective : 

1, Affirming, predicating. 

2. Preaching. 


préd’-i-cate, v.t. & i. (Lat. preedicatus, pa. 
par. of predico = to proclaim, to publish: pre 
= before, and dico=to proclaim, Predicate 
and preach are doublets.) 
A, Transitive: 
1. To affirm one thing of another. 


“Which may as truely be predicated of the English 
playhaunters."—Prynne - 1 Histrio-Mastiz, vi. 2. 


2. To found, as an argument, proposition, 
or the like, on some basis or data; to found ; 
to base. 

B, Intrans.: To affirm something of an- 
other; to make an affirmation. 


préd-i-cate, a. & s. [Lat. predicatus, pa. 
par. of predico.} [PREDICATE, v.] 

*A, As adj.: Predicated, affirmed. 

B, As substantive: (Fr. prédicat). 

1. Gram. : The word or words in a proposi- 
tion which express what is affirmed or denied 
of the subject. 

2. Logic: The term ina proposition, express- 
ing that quality which, by the copula, is 
pe Meer or denied of the subject. Thus, in 
the propositions, Snow is white, Coal is-not 
white, whiteness is the quality affirmed of 
snow, and denied of coal. In both cases, 
therefore, the term ‘‘ white” is the predicate. 


préd-i-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. predicatio, from 

predicatus, pa. par. of predico = to proclaim ; 
Fr. prédication ; Sp. predicacton ; Ital. predi- 
cazione.) [PREDICATE, v.] 

1, The act of predicating or affirming one 
thing of another; affirmation, assertion, 

*92. That which is predicated or affirmed; a 
predicate. 

*3. The act or art of delivering sermons ; 
preaching. 

eet rg et aed of <i holy apostles, 


préd’-i-ca-tive, a. [Eng. predicut(e); -tve.] 
Expressing affirmation or predication ; predi- 
cating, affirming. 
“The predicative or verbal roots."—Whitney: Life 
& Growth of Language, ch. x. 
préd’-i-ca-tor-y, a. (Lat. predicatorius.] 
Predicating, affirmative, positive. 


pré-di-crot-ic, a. (Pref. pre-, and Png. 
dicrotic.) 

Physiol. : An epithet applied toa pulse wave 

in an artery a Jittle before the dicrotic one. 
(Foster.) 


pré-dict’, v.t. (Lat. predictus, 
predico = to tell before: pre = 


a, par. of 
fore, and 


dico = to tell; Fr. prédire; Ital. predicere, 
bg ise Sp. predecir.) To tell beforehand ; 
0 foretell, to prophesy, to foreknow, to for- 
bode, to prognosticate. 


“Things long before predicted to us.”—Cudworth: 
Intell. System, Dp. 267. 


* pré-dict’, s. [Prepicr, v.] A prediction; 
prophecy. (Shakesp, : Sonnet 14.) 


pré-dic’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. 
from pradictus; Sp. prediccton ; 
dizione.) [Prepicr, v.] 
1. The act of predicting, foretelling, or 
prophesying future events. 
2. That which is predicted or prophesied ; 
& prophecy. j 


cediotio, 
tal. pre 


“ These predictions 
Are to the world in general, as to Corsar.” 
Shakeap. : Julius Cesar, i. % 
* pré-die’-tion-al, a. (Eng. prediction ; -al.] 
redictive, prophetic. 


“The contests ... were observed predictional.”— 
Fuller: Worthies, 1. 221, 


+ pré-dic’-tive, a. [Lat. predictivus, from 
redictus, pa. par. of pradico = to predict 
task Predicting, foretelling, presaging, 
prophesying, prophetic, 
“With bitter smile predictive of my woes.” 
Crabbe; Tales of the Hall, x, 
* pré-dic’ -tive-ly, adv. [Eng. predictive; 
-ly.]_In a predictive or prophetic manner; 
prophetically. 


pré-dic’-tor, s. [Eng. predict, v.; -or.] One 
who predicts or foretells ; a foreteller. 

~ “This false and audacious predictor.”—Swift : Bickers 

staff Detected. 

* pré-dic’-tor-y, a. (Eng. predict; -ory.] 

edicting, presaging, prophetic. 
“ Predictory of those victories he afterwards got."— 
Fuller: Worthies ; London, 

* pré-di-gést'-ion (i as y), s. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. digestion (q.v.).] Digestion hastily 
performed ; too hasty digestion. 

“ Predigestion, or hasty digestion, is sure to fill the 
body full of crudities."—Bacon: Essays; Of Dispatch. 


* pré-di-léct’-€d, a. (Lat. pre = before, 


and dilectus = chosen, loved.] Chosen before- « 


hand. (Harte: Charitable Mason.) 


pré-di-léc’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. pre= 
before, and dilectio= choice, love, from dilectus, 
pa. par. of diligo = to choose, to love.] A pre- 
vious liking ; a prepossession of mind or pre- 
judice in favour of something. 
‘*A predilection for that which suits our particular 
turn and disposition.”—Hume - Zssays, pt. i., ess. 23, 
* pré-dis-cov’-ér, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
discover (q.v.).] To discover beforehand ; to 
foresee. (Fuller: Church Hist., IX. i, 52.) 


* pré-dis-cov-ér-Y, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
goog ed (q.v.).] A discovery made before- 
and. 


* pré-dis-po-nen-¢y, s. [Eng. predispo- 
nentt) ; -cy.] The state of being predisposed 3 
predisposition. 


preé-dis-po’-nent, a. & s, [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. disponent (q.v.).] 
A, As adj. : The sameas PREDISPOSING (q.v.). 
B, As subst. : That which predisposes, 


pré-dis-poge’, v.t. 
dispose (q.v.). ] 
1. To fit or adapt previously to a state or 
purpose. 
2. To dispose or incline beforehand ; to give 
a predisposition or tendency to. 


“Tho germs are seeds; and the body, fitted, or, as 
the doctors say, predisposed, to afford them lodgment.”* 
—Daily News, Feb. 1, 1886, 


pré-dis-po-si’-tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng 
disposition (q.v.). ] 

1. Previous fitness or adaptation to any 
state, change, impression, or purpose; sus- 
ceptibility : as, predisposition to a disease. 

2. The state of being previously disposed 
or inclined to anything; previous inclination, 
tendency, or bent; predilection, prejudice, 
bias : as, A predisposition to mirth or melan- 
choly- 

pré-dom’-i-_nance, pré-dém’-i-nan-¢y, 
s. (Pref. pre-, and Eng. dominance (q.v.); Fr. 
prédominance, ] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Prevalence or ascendency 


[Pref. pre-, and Eng. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 


. 
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over others in power, strength, influence, or 
authority. 
“The predominance of conscience over interest.”— 


Bouth : Sermons, vol. V., ser, 11. 
*2. Astrol.: The superior influence or power 
of a planet. (Shakesp. : Lear, i. 2.) 


pré-dom’-i-nant, «. (Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
dominant (q.v.); Fr. prédominant.] Predom- 
inating, prevailing, or having the ascendency 
over others in power, strength, influence, or 
authority ; superior, overruling, controlling. 
“ Man’ Fee eo ” 
Man's Predinyden: Hind & Panther, iit, 88% 
predominant-passion, s. 
Roman Theol. : A besetting sin (q.v.). 


pré-dom’-i-_nant-ly, adv. (Eng. predomi- 
nant; -ly.) In a predominant manner or 
degree; with superior strength, influence, or 
authority. 


“ Predominantly inclined to follow God.”—Scott > 
Ohristian Life, pt. i., ch. iii. 


pré-ddm’-i-nate, v.i. & t. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. dominate (q.v.). ] 

A, Intrans. : To prevail; to be ascendant ; to 
be superior or supreme in strength, influence, 
or authority ; to have controlling power or 
influence over others; to have the mastery. 

“The style that had predominated both in painting 
and architecture.*°— Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, 
vol. iv., ch, iii, 

*B. Trans.: To dominate over, to over- 

power, to master, to conquer. 
“ Let your close fire predominate his smoke.” 

Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, iv. 3 
pré-dom-i-na-tion, s._ [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. domination (q.v.).| The act or state of 
predominating; the state of being predomin- 
ant; ascendency, predominance; superior 

influence. 
“ Their predoninations sway so much 
Over the rest.” 

Browne: Britamnia’s Pastorals, iL 
*pré-done’, a. (Pref. pre-, and Eng. done 

(q.v.); ef. foredone.] Exhausted beforehand. 


“* Predone with various kinds of work at once.”— 
OC. Kingsley : Life, i. 99. 


chen ae v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. doom, v. 
q.V.). 
1. To doom beforehand; to sentence to a 
doom by anticipation. 


“ Predoomed to miserable failure.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Dec. 26, 1885. 


2. To foreordain. 
“To the predoomed adventure.” 
Coleridge: Destiny of Nations. 


pré-dor’-sal, a, [Pref. pre-, and Eng. dorsal 
q-v.).] 
Anat. : Situated in front of the back. 


*pre-dour, s. (Eng. pred(e); -our =-or.] A 
plunderer, a pillager. (Holinshed: Descrip. of 
Lreland, ch. vi.) 


pre’-dy, o. & adv. [Fr. prét = ready.] 
A, As adjective: 


Naut.: A term applied to a ship cleared 
and ready for action. 


B, As adv. : Easily, readily. (Prov.) 


pree, prié, v.t. (Mid. Eng. prieve=prove.] 
To try or prove by tasting ; to taste. (Scotch.) 


* pré-é-léct’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. elect, 
v. (q.v.).] To elect or choose beforehand. 


“God... Paeeciey her before the worldes to be 
the mother of the Lorde.”—Fox: Martyrs, p. 733. 


* pré-é-lée’-tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
election (q.v.).] Election or choice by previous 
determination of the will. (Bp. Taylor: Ser- 
mons, Vol. ii., ser. 11.) 


pré-ém'-i-nenge, * pre-em-y-nence, 
* pre-hém’-i-nence, s. [Fr. preéminence, 
from Lat. preeminentia, from pre = before, 
and eminentia = eminence (q.v.); Sp. & Port. 
preeminencia.] 


1, The quality or state of being pre- 
eminent; superiority in excellent or noble 
qualities ; superior or surpassing eminence or 
high position ; distinction above others in 
quality, position, rank, or the like. (Rarely 
used for superiority or notoriety in evil.) 

: “[They] disputed the preemi f the K 
) See a aaa hide sae cone neat 

2. Superiority of power or influence; pre- 

dominance. 


“The same preeminence over our other senses.”— 
Stewart: Phil. Essays, pt. ii., ess, 1, 


predominant—prefacer 


pré-ém’-i-nent, * pré-hém’-i-nent, a. 
[Fr. prééminent, from Lat. preeminens pr. par. 
of preemineo=to excel; Sp. preeminente.] 
[PREEMINENCE.] Eminent above all others ; 
superior to or surpassing all others in quality, 
position, rank, or the like. (Rarely used in a 
jad sense for eminent or notorious above 
others in evil qualities.) 

“ His own services had been preeminent.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Hng., ch. xiii. 


pré-ém’-i-nent-ly, adv. (Eng. preeminent ; 
-ly.] Ina preeminent manner or degree; in a 
manner or degree surpassing all others. 


“ Preeminently fertile both in legal and in parlia- 
mentary ability.”—Macaulay : Hist. Lng., ch. iv. 


* pré-ém-pldy’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
employ, v. (q.V.).] To employ previously or 
before others. 

i “ That ae ae anc) 
Whom T employ’ Tuiteap.? Winter'e Tale, 1 1 
pré-émpt’ (mp as m), v.t. & i. [Coined from 
preemption (q.v.).] To take up, as land, with 
the right of preemption (q.v.). 


pré-émp’-tion (mp asm), s. [Lat. pre= 
before, and emptio = a buying, from emptus, 
pa. par. of emo = to buy ; Fr. préemption.] 

* 1, The act or right of buying before others ; 
specif., the right or prerogative formerly be- 
longing to the sovereign jn England of buying 
provisions for his household in preference to 
others. Abolished by 19 Charles IT. 

2. The right of a settler on lands in the 
United States to purchase in preference to 
others, when the land is sold. 

J Clause of Preemption : 

Scots Law: A clause sometimes inserted in 
a feu-right, regulating that if the vassal should 
be inclined to sell the lands, he shall give the 
superior the first offer, or that the superior 
shall have the lands at a certain price fixed by 
the clause. 


* pre-€mp’-tive (mp as m), a. [Eng. pre- 
empt; -ive.] Pertaining or relating to pre- 
emption ; preempting. 


pré-émp’-tor (mp as m),s. [Eng. preempt; 
-or.] One who preempts ; one who takes up 
land with the right of preemption. 


preeén, s. [A.S. preon=a clasp, a bodkin; 
Dan. preen=the point of a graving tool; 
Gael. prin ; Icel. prjén = a pin.] 
1, A forked tool used by clothiers, 
2, A pin, a bodkin. (Scoéch.) 
““ My memory’s no worth a preen.” 
Burns: To William Simpson. (Postscript.) 
preen, v.t. [A variant of prune (q.v.).] To 
trim with the beak, as birds trim their feathers, 
by drawing over them the oil secreted by the 
uropygial gland. 


““Water-fowl ... preen, when they sleek or replace 
their wet feathers in the sun.”— Warton ; Observations 
on Spenser, 


pré-én-gage’, v.t. 

engage (q.v.). 

1. To engage by previous contract, promise, 
or agreement, 

“ By being the first solicitors, preengage the Gods in 

their favour."—Hume. Nat. History of Religion, § 4. 

2. To engage or occupy by previous influ- 
ence ; to preoccupy: as, To preengage one’s 
attention. 


pré-én-gage’-ment, * pré-in- sase'- 
ment, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. engagement 
@v.).1 
1, A previous engagement ; precedent obli- 
gation or engagement: as, He cannot come, as 
he has a preengagement. 


[Pref. pre-, and Eng. 


2. A previous attachment, binding the will | 


or affections, 


* pré-é-réct’, vt. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
erect, v.(q.Vv.).] To erect or set up previously ; 
to preestablish. 


“To institute their preerected principalities.” — 
Prynne: Treachery & Disloyalty, Cae: p. ri 


* prees, * prease, s. [Press, s.] 


pré-és-tab’lish, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
sar (q.v.).] To establish or settle before- 
and. 


“ 


_‘(They] showed him the laws they had pre b- 
lished.”—Prynne : Treachery & Disloyatty, p. if Rag) 


* pré-€s-tab’-lish-mént, s._ [Pref, pre-, 


and Eng. establishment (q.v.).] Establishment | 


or settlement beforehand. 


* pré-&-tér-ni-ty, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
eternity (q.v.).] ime without a beginning 5 
infinity of previous existence or duration. 

“To maintain the world’s preeternity.”— Cudworthé 
Intell. System, p. 393. 


preeve, v.t. [PRovE.] (Scotch.) 


pré-éx-im-i-na/-tion, s._ [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. examination (q.v.).] Previous examina- 

tion. 
“By no means 


examination of the foresaid Giovan 
quie Wottoniane, p. 309. 


pré-éx-im’'-ine, v.t. (Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
examine (q.v.).] To examine beforehand, 


pré-éx-ist’, *prze-éx-ist’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. exist (q.v.).] To exist previously or 
before something else. 


“That preexisting created substance.”— Waterland : 
Works, i. 188. 


pré-éx-ist’-ence, * pré-éx-ist’-en-cy, s. 
[Pref. pre-, and Eng. existence (q.v.).] 
1. Existence previous to or before something 


else. 

“ Wisdom declares her antiquity and preexistence to 
all the works of this earth.”—Burnet - Theory of the 
Earth. 

2. Existence in a previous state ; existence 
of the soul previous to its union with the 
body. Preexistence was a doctrine of the 
Pythagoreans, and several others of the-old 
philosophers, and is still found in many 
Eastern religions. [TRANSMIGRATION. ] 


“This consequence of our soul’s preexistence is more 
agreeable to reason than any other hypothesis what- 
ever.”—More: Immort. of the Soul, bk. ii., ch, xii. 


* pré-éx-ist’-en-cist, s. (Eng. preewist- 
enc(e); -ist.] A supporter of the doctrine of 
the preexistence of the soul. 


* pré-éx-ist-en-¢cy, s. [PREEXISTENCE.] 


pré-éx-ist’-ent, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
existent (q.v.).] Existing previously, or before 
something else; preceding or prior existence ; 
preexisting. 
“ All generation, the rude peasant knows, 
A preexistent matter must suppose.” 
Blackmore : Creation, iii. 
* pré-éx-ist-I-ma-tion,s. [Pref pre-, and 
Eng. existimation (q.v.).] Previous esteem or 
estimation. 


* pré-éx-péc-ta/tion, s._ [Pref. pre-. and 
eee expectation (q.v.).] Previous expecta- | 
100. 


eed farther, without a pre- 
at ia attista.”"—Reli~ 


préf’-ace, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. * pre- 
Jatiwm, from Lat. prefatio, preefatwum = a pre- 
face : pre = before, and fatus, pa- par. of for= 
to speak; Ital. prefazio, prejazione; Sp. pre- 
JSacio, prefacion.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : Something spoken or written 
as introductory to a discourse treatise, or 
other composition ; a series of preliminary re- 
marks ; an introduction, a preamble, a pro- 
logue, a prelude, 

“Tn his i 
elegance t Seance: eb bey 4 ene 
Shakspeare by Dryden.”—Johnson : Life of Pope. 

2. Eccles. : In the Roman and Greek Church 
an introduction to the Canon of the Mass. It 
is an exhortation to thanksgiving, and ends 
with the Sanctus (q.v.). The Roman rite 
recognises ten prefaces: the Common, and 
those of Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Easter, 
Ascension, Pentecost, the ‘Trinity, the 
Apostles, and the Cross. The Greek Church 
has but one preface. In the Anglican 
obedience the preface is said in the Com- 
munion Service. In addition to the common 
preface, there are proper prefaces for Christ- 
mas, Haster, Ascension, Whitsunday, and the 
Feast of Trinity. 


préf’-ace (1), vf. & 4. [Preracr, 8] 
A. Trans.: To introduce by a preface or 
introductory remarks. mine 
B. Intrans.: To make introductory or pre- 
fatory remarks. 
“ Hi: ‘iny ¢ Foc) 
Pagior: Sermon, VL tee 
* préf’-ace (2), v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. face 
(q-v.).] “To cover, to face. 


“ Not prefacing old rags with plush.” 
Cleaveland, 


préf’-ac-ér, s. (Eng. preface, s; -er.] One 
who prefaces ; the writer of a preface. 
“The prefacer to these satyrs."—Wood: Fasts 


} Oxon., vo 


“Bato, ht. ive. mrsidas ashcauwan a ne ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what; fall, father ; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, citb, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, », ce = 6; ey = 4; qu—=kw. 


tor-i-al, a. (Eng. prefutory; -al. 
Prefatory, introductory, pee d 
nMtuch prefactorial matter also may arise.” —Gilpin : 


#f -a-tor-i-ly, adv. Y peefatory ; oly. 
Py way of ona. or intros ‘on. “4 


préf’-a-tor-¥, a. [Formed as if from a Lat. 
prefatorius.) (PREFACE, s.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, a preface ; introductory, pre- 
liminary. (Waterland : Works, ii. 158.) 


J * vi * * 
Se preve, *priefe, *prieve, s. 


pré'-féct, * prae’-fSct, s. (0. Fr. prefect 

préfet), from Lat. prefectus =a prefect, 

rom pre = before, and fuctus, pa. par. of facio 

= to make, to set; Sp. & Port. prefecto; Ital. 
prefetto.) 

1. A governor, a commander, a chief magis- 
trate ; specif. : 

(1) _A title given to several officers, military, 
nayal, and civil, in ancient Rome. Thus, in 
the time of the kings the officer appointed by 
the king to act as his deputy when he was 
compelled to leave the city was called the 
Prefectus Urbi, or Prefect of the City. Later, 
during the earlier ages of the as when 
both consuls were required for military service, 
a Prefectus Urbi, was named by the ite to 
act during their absence. He must have held 
ithe office of consul, and he enjoyed durin; 
the — of his office the same powers an 

rivile, within the walls as consuls 

emselves. In times of dearth or famine a 
commissioner was —— to procure sup- 
plies, his official title being Prayfectus annone, 
or Prefect of Corn. In war the whole body 
of the cavalry was under the command of an 
officer, also styled a Prefect. The captain 
of a ship of war was called Preafectus navis, 
and the admiral of a fleet, Prejfectus classis. 
Under Constantine the Prefects became go- 
vernors of provinces. 

In France a préfet, the civil governor of 
8 department, having control of the police, 
and extensive powers in regard to municipal 
administration. 

“The very place where the Prefect was."—Standard, 

Fan. 16, 1386. 


*2. A superintendent. 


= Dat commii 
Fa ed cle mapa eee neg =) 


3. A monitor in a public school. 
* 4, Tutelary power. 
pré-féc-tor— * pré-fée’-tor-al, a. 
(Eng. prefect ; Sh, -oral.) Of or pertaining 
to a prefect or prefects. 
“Exempt from prefectoral pressure.”—Daily Tele- 


graph, Jan. 2, 1386. 
pré'’-féct-ship,s. [Eng. prefect ; -ship.] Tho 
office, position, or jurisdiction of a prefect ; 
prefecture, 
pré’-féc-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. 
from praectus =a prefect (q.v.).] 
1. The office, position, or jurisdiction of a 
prefect or chief magistrate. 
“\The members of the Eure Prefecture.”—Standard, 
Jan. 16, 1886. 


2. The official residence of a prefect. 


“The news... reached the Prefecture at Evreux.” 
—Daily Telegruph, Jan. 16, 1836. 


3. The officials of a prefecture. 
“The Prefecture of Police confirms the arrest,”— 
Echo, Feb. 6, 1836. 
pré-fér’, * pre-ferre, v.t. [Fr. préférer, from 
Lat. prefero=to carry in front, to prefer : 
| pps. and fero = to carry ; Sp. preferir ; 
tal. preferire.) 


L Ordinary Language : 
1. To offer or present for one’s consideration, 
decision, or acceptance ; to set forth or before 


one ; to ad £ 
Pecan Deekten 4 Aaiies Geen; @3. 2 
2. To exhibit or bring forward publicly : as, 
To prefer a charge. 
*3. To offer. (Sh .: Hamlet, iv. 7. Merny 
editions read prepared. 
4, To advance, as to a dignity or office; to 
raise, to promote, to exalt. 


“T thee, and prefer thee too.” 
eee tare’ metara tit te & 


* 5, To address, to direct. 
pi uu know any such, 
ie ay of the Shrew, 


preefectura, 


prefatorial—preformativo 


* 6, To recommend. 

“He is preferred by thee to us.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

7. To set above or before something else in 
estimation; to have a greater liking for; to 
hold in Da estimation or favour ; to choose 
rather. (It is now usually followed by to 
sometimes by before + formerly also by above.) 

sin tee aT SS mg 2 
at na yore a eo. Hum, Underst., 

II. Law: To apply or move for: as, To prefer 
for costs. 

* préf’-ér-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. erable ; 
~ity.] The quality my Oe of being hey 
“To be cross-questioned and persecuted about the 

preferadil of Milton to Eliza Cook.”—Aatthew 

Arnold ; Essays, p. 183. 

préf’-ér-a-ble, * pre-fer-ra-ble, * pre- 
fer-ri-ble, «. [Fr. préférable, from préjérer 
= to prefer (q.v.); Sp. preferidle.] 

Zs hy ang A deserving of being preferred 
or chosen before something else; to be pre- 
ferred ; more eligible, more desirable. 

“Whether an education formed by travelling, or by 

a sedentary life, be preferable,"—Goldsmith: Polite 

Learning, ch. xiii. 


* 2. Preferring. 
I have we a ma Ne for Mr. Lovelace.”— 
préf-ér-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. preferable; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being prefer- 
able ; prefera bility. 
rocptons  Woniagus’ Bases Baapes pe fe ae 
préf’-ér-a-bly, adv. [Eng. preferab(le) ; -ly.] 
In preference ; in such a manuer as to prefer 
one thing to another ; by preference. 
“Do not think I make a merit of writing to you 
preferably toa good supper.”—Gray - To Mr. West. 
préf-ér-enge, s. [Fr.] (PREFER.] 

1. The act of preferring or choosing one 
thing before another; choice of one thing 
before another ; higher esteem or estimation 
of one thing above another; predilection. 
(Followed by to, above, before, or over.) 

2. The right, power, or opportunity of 
choosing between two things; right of choice. 

3. That which is preferred; the object of 
shoice ; choice. 

4, A game at cards. 

{ Fraudulent preference: 

Law: The act of transferring a sum of 
money or other valuables to a creditor bya 
debtor, with the intent of Ph covey the 
eqnal distribution of the debtor's estate 
among all his creditors. 


preference shares, or bonds, «. pi. 
Comm.: Shares or bonds on which a fixed 
dividend is to be paid before any part of the 


company’s its are divided among the ordi- 
een gp dlr = Called also Preference 
Stock. 

préf-ér-én’-tial (ti as sh), a. [Prerer- 


ENCE.] Giving, ii 
ference. 
“Shares which, Frater not entitled to a fixed in- 


Wipe pls! Ba Comte” © 
pré-fér-mént, s. [Eng. prefer ; -ment.) 
*1, The act of preferring or choosing before 
another ; preference. 
2. The act of preferring or advancing to a 


ting, or having a pre- 


higher . or dignity ; advancement, 
promotion. 

3. A superior place of honour or profit, 
especially in the church. 

“Any ecclesiastical or academical preferment.”— 
Me : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


* 4, That which is preferred, placed before, 
or at an advanced grade, position, or the like, 


pré-fer’-rér, s. (Eng. prefer; -er.] One who 
prefers. 
pré-fét’ (¢ silent), s, [Fr.] A prefect (q.v.). 
* préf’-i-denge, s. (Eng. prefiden(t); -ce.] 
1, Excessive confidence or trust. 
“This shall tempt him to prefidence.”"—Andrewes : 
Sermons, ¥. 513. 
2. Previous confidence or trust. 
* préf’-i-dent, a. (Lat. prayidens, pr. par. 
of prefido.) 
1, Trusting too much ; over-confident. 
2. Trusting before. 
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* pré-fig’-u-rate, vt. (Lat. prejiguratus, 
pa. par. of preefigwro, from pre = before, and 
Jiguro = to figure, to form.] To show by an 
poe figure or representation; to pre- 

gure, 


“This Mathusalah ... did wate the viil. 
of the world.”"—@rafton : prea » Pt. i., First jes 


t pre-fig-u-ra/-tion, s. [Lat. preiguratio, 
from preyiguratus, pa. par. of prefiguro; Sp. 
prefiguracion.] The act of prefiguring; the 
state of being prefigured ; antecedent repre- 
sentation, 


“ Prefigurations of or preludes to his passion.”~ 
Barrow ; Sermons, vol. ii. ser, 27. 


t pré-fig’-u-ra-tive, a. (Eng. prefigurat(e); 
~ive.) retiguring; showing -t antecedent 
figures, signs, or types. 

“ Prefigurative of this most true and perfect sacri- 
fice."—Barrow: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 27. 


pre-fig’-iire, * pre-fyg-ure, v.t. (Pref. 

e-, and Eng. figure, v. (q.v.); Fr. prefigurer ; 

Pp. prefigurar ; Ital. prefigurare.| To exhibit 

by antecedent representation, types, or simi- 
litudes ; to foreshadow. 


“These mercies . . . were 


pr d by ancient dis- 
pensations."—Horne : On the Psa lxxxix, 


, Ps. 


* pré-fig-tire-mént, s. (Eng. prefigure; 
-ment.) The act of prefiguring; the thing 


prefigured ; a prefiguration, 


* pré-fine’, * pre-fyne, v.t. (Lat. 
jinio: pre = before, and jfinio = to limit; 
jimis = a limit; Fr. préfinir; Sp. prefinir.] 
To limit beforehand. 

is hb ." : 
mies site, ee constituted tymes.”"—Joye 

* pré-fi-nite, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. finite 
q.v.).] _ Defined beforehand ; predefined, pre- 
arranged, 


* pré-fi_ni-tion, s. (Lat. prefinitio, from 
prejinitus, pa. par. of prefinio= to prefine 
(q.v.).] Previous limitation. 

“ A prefinition of their periods.”"—Fotherby: Athec- 

mastiz, D. 270. 
ré-fix’, *pre-fixe, v.t. (Lat. prefirus, 
me, par. of prefigo = to fix in front: pre = 
efore, and jfigo = to fix; Fr. préfix = pre- 
fixed ; Ital. prefiggere.] 

1. To put, place, or set before, in front, or 
at the beginning of anything; to attach to 
the beginning. 

“The disquisiti Ww! prefixed.”—Stewart. 

Human ‘Mind, ig gy tg 7 

*2. To fix, settle, or appoint beforehand ; 
to preappoint, to prearrange; to determine 
beforehand. 

“The hour pr: 
Of her delivery to this valiant Greek.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iv. & 
*3. To settle, to arrange, to determine, to 
establish. 


pré’-fix, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. prefivus.} 
(PREFIX, v.] 
* A, As adj.: Prefixed. 
see en ee cee hee 
£rrours, bk. til, ch. xxiv. 


B, As substantive: 
*1, The act of prefixing ; prefixion. 


“By a prefix of the letter N."—Beddoes: Mathe- 
matical Evidence, p.7. (Note.) 


2. A letter, syllable, or word prefixed to or 
put at the beginning of a word, usually to 
vary its signification. It differs from a pre- 
position in becoming part of the word to 
which it is prefixed. [Arrrx.] 


* pré-fix’-idn (a as ksh),s. [0. Fr.] The 
act of prefixing. 


pré-flor-a'-tion, s. [PrarLoration.] 
pré-fo-li-a’-tion, s. [Pr#rorratioy.] 


* pré-fodl, v.t. eg e-, and Eng. fool, ve 
0) To play the fool before. 


“T'll tell you a better project, wherein no courtier 
has prefooled you.”—Shirley ; Bird in @ Cage, ii. L 


pré-form’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. form, v. 
(q.y.).] ‘To form previously or beforehand. 
“ Their natures and preformed faculties.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, 1. & 
pré-form’a-tive, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
formative (q.v.).] 
Philology: 
1, A formative letter at the beginning of a 
word. 
2. A prefix. 


| 2 sneerenstennnteacmnatenaiderinen aT EERE SS eS EGE orn 
boil, 3 pout, 1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ine. 
sPaneovemanarbet -tion, -sion = shiin ; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dile, &c.= bel, del 
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® pré-fract’, a. [Lat. prefractus.] Obstinate, 
unbending. 


“Thou wast so prefract and stout in religion.”— 
Bradford: Works, i. 474. 


* pré-fiil-gen-cy, s. (Lat. prafulgens, pr. 

par. of prefulgeo = to excel in brightness: 

ree = before, and fulgeo = to shine.) Superior 
Tciiness or effulgency. 


“ The prefulgency of his excellent worth and merit.” 
—Barrow ; Pope's Supremacy. 


* pre-gage’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. gage 
(q.v.).] To pledge or engage beforehand ; to 
preengage. 

“By oath pregaged to the Pope.”—Fuller: Church 
Hist., UX. i. 42. 


pré-gla’-ci-al (or ei as shi), a. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. glacial (q.v.). ] 
Geol. : Immediately preceding the Glacial 
period. Used by Lyell (Zlem. Geol., ch. xiii.) 
as synonymous with Upper Pliocene. 


* prég’-na-ble, a. [Fr. prenabdle, from pren- 
dre (Lat. prehendo, prendo) = to take.] 

1. Capablé of being taken or won by force ; 
expregnable. (Only used now in the negative 
impregnable.) 

“The marshal caused the towne to be auewed, to se 
if it were pregnadle or not,’—Berners: Froissart ; 
Cronycle, ate ii, ch. li. 

2. Capable of being moved, impressed, or 
convinced. 


* prég’-nance, s. [PREGNANCY.] 
1. The quality or state of being pregnant ; 
pregnancy. 
2. Inventive power ; fertility of invention. 


“The ripeness and the pregnance of his native 
treachery."—Ailton; Colasterion. 


prég-nan-¢y, s. [Eng. pregnan(t) ; -cy.] 

1. The quality or state of being pregnant 
or with child; the state of a female who has 
conceived or is with child. 

“The seeming pregnancy of the queen.”— Walpole - 

Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i., ch. ii. 

2. The quality of being full of important 
signification, contents, issue, or the like. 

“You'd little think of what consequence and preg- 
nancy this imp is."—Murmion : The Antiquary, i. 1. 

3. Fertility of invention ; inventive genius 
or power. 

s There appeared in him a great acuteness of wit 
and wcenoderiul pregnancy of parts.”—Olarendon: 
Religion & Policy, ch. viii. 

* 4, A promising youth. 

“One or moe of the most promising Pieri antes out 
of both universities."—/uller: Church Hist., vi. 340. 

{| (1) Concealment of pregnancy : 

Law: A misdemeanour punishable with im- 
prisonment for not exceeding two years, with 
or without hard labour. 

(2) Plea of pregnancy : 

Law. : If a woman, being pregnant, is con- 
victed of a capital crime, the execution of 
the sentence is delayed until after the birth of 
the child. 


prég”-nant (1), *preig-nant, a. &s. [0. Fr. 
pregnant, from Lat. pregnans (genit. preeg- 
nantis), from pre = before, and gno = to bear 
(an obsolete verb seen in the pa. par. gnatus, 
commonly spelt natus); Ital. pregnante : Sp. 
previado.} 

A. As adjective: 

I, Literally: 

1. Being with young; having conceived ; 
great with young ; gravid. 

“My womb 
Pregnant by thee.” Milton: P, L., ti. 779. 
* 2. Fruitful, fertile, prolific. 
“The smiling fields rejoice, and hail the pregnant 
year,” : Pitt: Vida; Art of Poetry, iii, 
Il. Figuratively : 
*j, Full, abounding, overflowing. 
“ Bold is his aspect ; but his eye 
Is pregnant with anxiety.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe. 

2. Full of important contents, signification, 
Or issue; abounding with consequences, re- 
Quilts, or significance ; weighty. 

“The just motivesand pregnant grounds, with which 

I thought myself furnished.”—King Charles: Eikon 
Basilike. 

* 3. Full of promise or excellence; stored 
with information ; of unusual or high excel- 
lence, ability, or capacity. 

“There h ot I. 

ba re aah i for twenty years a more preg: 

*4, Expert, clever, ingenious, artful, skilled, 


“Wherein the pregnant enemy does much.” 
Shakesp, ; Twelfth Night, ii. % 


prefract—prejudical 


* 5, Probable in the highest degree; easily | pré-hén’-sion, s. 


seen ; clear, evident. 


“ Most true, if truth were ever pregnant by circum- 
stance.’—Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, v. 2. 


* B, As subst.: A woman with child. 
J Negative pregnant : [NucaTIvs). 


pregnant-construction, s. 

Rhet.; A construction in which more is im- 
plied than is said or seems: as, The beasts 
trembled from their dens, i¢., came forth 
trembling from their dens. 


* prég’-nant (2), a. [Fr. prenant, pr. par. of 
prendre = to take.] Ready to admit or receive : 
giving access; disposed, ready, prompt. 

““My matter hath no voice, but to your own most 
pregnant and vouchsafed ear.”—Shakesp.: Twelfth 
Night, tii. 1. 


"pres mentay, adv. [Eng. pregnant (1); 
“ly. 


1, Ina pregnant manner ; fruitfully, weight- 
ily. 

2. Plainly, clearly, evidently. 
Timon of Athens, i. 1.) 


pré-grat'-tite, s. [After Pregratten, Tyrol, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of paragonite (q.v.), con- 
taining somewhat more of protoxides, and a 
higher percentage of water, which causes it 
to exfoliate before the blow-pipe. 


(Shakesp. : 


* pré’-gra-vate, v.t. [Lat. pregravatus, pa. 
par. of praegravo=to press heavily: pre, 
intens., and gravis = heavy.] To bear or weigh 
down ; to depress. 


“The clog that the body brings with it cannot but 
pregravate and trouble the soul."—Bp. Hall: Invisible 
World, bk. ii., § 1. 


* pré-grav -i-tate, v.i. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
Hee sae (q.v.).] To descend by gravity ; to 
sink. 


* pré-gist’-ant, a. ([Lat. pregustans, pr. 
par. of pregusto: pre=before, and gusto = 
2: taste.] Tasting beforehand ; having a fore- 

te. 


* pré-giis-ta’-tion, s. (Lat. pregustatio.] 
[PReausTanT.] <A tasting before ; a foretaste. 


* pré-hénd’, v.t. [Lat. prehendo.] To lay 
hold of ; to seize, to take. 

“Is not that rebel Oliver, that traitor to my year, 
Prehended yet?” 
Middleton: Mayor of Quinborough, v. 1. 

* pré-hén’-si-ble, a. (Formed as if from a 
Lat. prehensibilis, from prehensus, pa. par. of 
prehendo=to take, to seize.] Capable of 
being seized. 


pré-hén’-sile, a. (Lat. prehensus, pa. par. of 
prehendo = to take, to seize.] Seizing, grasp- 
ing; adapted to seizing or grasping. 
prehensile-organs, s. pl. 

Zool. : Organs adapted for grasping. In the 
American monkeys the tail is prehensile; 
the prehensile organ of the elephant is his 
proboscis; a similar but shorter organ exists 
in the tapir. The technically prehensile foot 
among birds is that of the Trochilide, which 


PREHENSILE ORGANS. 


1. _Proboscis of Tapir; 2. Proboscis of Elephant; 3 
Prehensile tail of. American Monkey ; 4. Prehensile 
arms of Octopus, 


seek their food among trees, Various insects 
hold tenaciously by their curved and sharp 
claws. The males of many oceanic crustacea 
have their legs and antenne modified extra- 
ordinarily for the prehension of the female, 
and the octopus grasps the victim on which it 
feeds by a number of arms furnished with 
suckers, 


(Lat. prehensio, from pre 
hensus, pa. par. of prehendo = to take, to seize.] 
1. The act of seizing, grasping, or taking 
hold, as with the hand or other limb. 
“ Organs of prehension and locomotion.”—Seribner’s 
Magazine, June, 1877, p. 158. 
*2, The act of seizing or taking possession of. 


“The prehension and clearing of a definite tract of 
ground."—Phear: Aryan Village, p. Xv. (Introd.) 


pré-hén’-sor, s. [Lat. prehensus, pa. par. of 
prehendo.] One who seizes or takes hold of. 


pré-hén'-sor-y, a. [Lat. prehensus, pa. pare 
of prehendo.] ‘The same as PREHENSILE (q.V.)- 


pré-his-tor ic, a. 
historic (q.v-).] 

1. Archeol.: Pertaining or relating to @ 
period antecedent to that at which history 
began to record the deeds of any particular 
people. [PROTOHISTORIC.] 

2. Geol.: The term applied to the latest 
sub-period but one of the Post-tertiary, a 
portion of the recent period. [REcENT.] 


préhn’-ite, s. [After Oberst von Prehn, who 
first found it; suff. -ite(Min.).] 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
as thin tables, sometimes in barrel-shaped 
groups, also globular, and mammillated, with 
a crystalline surface and fibrous diverging 
structure.. Hardness, 6 to 6°5; sp. gr. 2°8 to 
2°953 ; lustre, vitreous ; colour, various shades 
of green, yellow, sometimes gray or white ; 
sub-transparent. Compos.: silica, 43°6; alu- 
mina, 24°9; lime, 27°1; water, 44=100, cor- 
responding with the formula, (1(HO)3+2Ca0O 
+3Al903)9,35i09. Found in many places, 
though mostly in old igneous rocks, but occa- 
sionally in granite, gneiss, &c. 


préb-nit’-Yc, a. [Eng. prehmit(e); -ic.] Per- 
taining to or derived from prehnite (q.v.). 


prehnitic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CjoH60g = CegHo(COgH)4. A. poly- 
basic acid, obtained by heating hydromellitic 
acid with five times its weight of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. It crystallizes in large grouped 
prisms ; very soluble in water. When anhy- 
drous it melts at 240°, and decomposes inte 
water and anhydro-prehnitic acid. 


préhn’-it-6id, s. [Eng. prehnit(e); suff. -oid.] 
Min.: A dipyre (q.v.), found in Sweden, 
associated with hornblende. Hardness given 
as7; sp. gr. 2°50. Resembles prehnite in 
aspect, hence its name, 


* preife, s. 


pré-in-dé-sig’-nate, a. [Pref. pre-; in= 
not, and Eng. designate.] [PREDESIGNATE.] 


* pré-in-dis-pose’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. indispose (q.v.).] To make indisposed 
beforehand. 


pré-in-striict’, v.t. _[Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
instruct (q.v.).] To instruct previously oF 
beforehand. 


“ Preinstructed by men of the same spirit.”—Moree2 
Def. of Moral Cabbaia, pt. iv., ch, i. os - 


* pré-in-ti-ma/-tion, s. 
Eng. intimation (q.v.). 
a@-suggestion beforehand. 


* preise, v. &s. 


pre-jink’, a. [Prob. the same as pranked cr 
prinked.] Trim; dressed out; prim. (Scotch.) 


prée-jiidge’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. judge, 
v. (q.v.).] To judge beforehand, or before 
the case has been fully heard or considered ; 
to judge or decide by anticipation ; hence, te 
condemn beforehand or without hearing. 


“When Wilkes, prejudg’d, is sentenc’d to the tow’r.” 
Churchill; Epistle to W. Hogarth. 


* pre-judg-mént, * pré-jidge’-mént, s. 

Pret. pre-, and Eng. judgment (q.v.).] The 

act of prejudging ; judgment of a case before 
hand or unheard. 


“Tt is not free and impartial inquiry that we depre- 
cate, it is hasty and arrogant ae ie Nee 
Two Sermons, p. 39. 


* pré-ji'-di-ca-cy, s. (Lat. pragjudicatto.) 
Prejudice, prepossession. 


Bae 

* pré-ja'-di-cal, a. ([Lat. prajudico=to 
prejudge (q.v.).] Pertaining to the determina- 
tion of some matter not previously decided i 
as, a prejudical inquiry. 


[Pref. pre-, and Eng. 


[PRooF.] 


[Pref. pre-, and 
Previous intimation; 


[PRAISE.] 


ea ceva nn a ee 
faite, fat, fare, amidst, ‘what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, cith, ciire, unite, cilr, rile, fill; try, Syrian, =, ce = 6; ey =a; qu=kw,. 


* pré-ji'-di-cant, a. [Lat. prejudicuns, pr. 
par. of rudico = to -) Judging 
with prejudice ; egiudiced thea iy 


“ Hear him with not too h prejudicant ears.” 
—Mlilion : Tetrachordon. “en 


° wight raph gee wt, & te (Lat pranjudtion. 
, pa. par. of preejudico=to prejudge : 
= before, and judico = to yodged « eiddhahad 
A. Trans. : To prejudge; to determine be- 
forehand to Sunaventage : 


“ Our dearest 
Prejudicates the Business." a 
Shakesp. : All's Well that Ends Well, 1. 2 
B. Intrans, : To prejudge ; to form a judg- 
ment without due examination of the facts. 


* pré-jil-di-cate, a. [Presupicate, v.] 
er a by prejudice ; prejudged, preju- 
iced. 
ees agi pee eae 
2. Prejudiced, biassed, prepossessed. 


“ Were not the angry ld in 
r be Hath: ‘Satires, vi. 1. 
* ré—ja'—di-cat-éd, @ [PREJUDICATE.] 
¥rejudiced, biassed. 


“ Such being the froward disposition of udicated 
persons,”—Prynne » Histrio-Mastiz. (Epist. Ded.) 


* pré-jil-di-cate-ly, adv. (Eng. prejudicate; 
-ly.] In a prejudiced or biassed manner ; with 
prejudice or bias. 


pré-jii-di-ca/-tion, s. t. preejudicatio, 
from prejudicatus.] pM a v.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: The act of prejudging or 
prejudicating; prejudgment ; pearen bation 
of a case withoat due examination of the facts 
and evidence. 

2. Roman Law: 

(1) A preliminary inquiry and determination 
about something which belongs to a matter ia 
dispute. 

(2) A precedent or previous treatment and 
decision of a point. 


* pré-jfi-di-ca-tive, a. (Eng. prejudicat(e) ; 
ive.) Prejudging; forming an opinion or 
judgment without previous examination. 


“A th as ill beseeming philosoph 
icative sentence litteal Haagen wore sre. 
of Worlds, (Pret. 


préj-u-dige, * prej-u-dize, s. [Fr., from 
Lat. prejudiciwm = a judicial examination be- 
fore a trial, damage, prejudice : pre = before, 
and judicium = judgment > Sp. perjuicio ; Ital. 
pregt » pregiudizio.) 
*1. The act of prejudging ; foresight. 
“That nought mote hinder his quicke prejudize.” 
Spenser: F. Q., U1. ix. 49 
2. An opinion or ie gore formed before- 
hand ; a decision arrived at without due con- 
sideration of the facts or ments necessary 
for the formation of an impartial or just deter- 
mination. The word did not originally imply 
that the judgment formed was unfavourable ; 
but the meaning now attached to it is that of 
a bias, leaning, or predisposition in favour of 
or against some person, action, or course of 
conduct, formed without reason, or for some 
private reason, and on insufficient grounds ; a 
repossession ; an unjustifiable bias or lean- 
ng. (Locke: Conduct of Understanding, § 10.) 
3. Mischief, hurt, damage, injury, detri- 
ment. (Shakesp.: Henry VIII, iv. 4.) 
| Without prejudice : A legal phrase applied 
to overtures or commuvications between the 
arties to a suit, after or before action, but 
Before trial or verdict. It is used to denote an 
understanding that, if the overtures fall 
through, no advantage shall be taken of them 
by either side. Thus, should a defendant 
make an offer, without prejudice, to pay half 
the amount of a claim, the offer must not be 
taken as an admission of the plaintiff having 
a right to any payment, 


préj’-u-dige, vt. [Presupice, s.] 

1. To prepossess with prejudice or preju- 
dices ; to instil a prejudice into the mind of; 
to bias ; to give a prejudiced leaning or bent to. 

“This did not prejudice me much in his fayour.”— 

Hook; Gilbert Gurney, ch. vi. 

2, To cause a prejudice Lay to injure 
by prejudice: hence, generally, to injure, to 
hurt, to damage, to cause detriment to, to 
harm. (Daniel: Civil Wars, ii.) 


8j-u-di’-ci ci as sh), prej-u-di- 
a a. = amaictse Seauran preju- 
dicialis, from preejudiciwm = prejudice (q.v.); 
Sp. prejudicial, perjudicial ; Ital. pregiudiciale. 


Poll, Dé; PAA, j6W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
clan, -tian=shgn, -tion, -sion = shin, -fion, -sion=zhin, -cious, 


prejudicant—prelude 


*1. Biassed; 
dice; prejudiced. 


* 2. Contrary, opposed, opposite. 


“What... is there, in all this, prejudicial 
to that which we hold ?"—-Hooker * Eeclea, Polity. Ste 


3. Causing prejudice, hurt, or detriment; 
hurtful, mischievous, detrimental. : 


“ Prejudicial to the prieuilege of the clergie,”~ 
on. Henry Lf, (an. By. si 


ssed or moved by preju- 


préj-u-di’-cial-l¥ (ci as sh), adv. (Eng. 
prejudicial; -ly.) In a prejudicial manner ; 
so as to cause prejudice, hurt, or detriment ; 
injuriously, disadvantageously. 


préj-u-di’-cial-néss (ci as sh), s. [Eng. 
ejudicial; -ness.) The quality or state of 
ing prejudicial ; hurtfulness, injuriousness, 


préke, s. [Prick, s.] The squid, Loligo vul- 
garis, 


* preke, v.i. (Prick, v.] 


pré-knowl-édée (ik silent), s. Bapiy e, 
and Eng. knowledge (q.v.). | rer ous know: 
ledge ; foreknowledge. 


prél’-a-cy, *prel-a-sie, s. [Low Lat. 
prelatia, from Lat. prelatus =a prelate (q.v.).] 
1. The office, dignity, or position of a prelate. 
“ Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices,”"— 
Aylige: Parergon. 
* 2. Prelates or bishops collectively. 
“ Bishops, abbats, and others of the prelasie.”—Foz: 
Martyrs, p. 241, 
*3. Episcopacy; the system of church 
Lego enter by prelates. (Formerly applied 
the forms and practices of the High Church 
party.) 
° we'-tpl, a _ om eel a: 
ining to printing ; typographical : as, pr 
faults. (Fuller.) : 
prél’-ate, s. [Fr. prélat, from Lat. prelatus 
= set above, par. of prafero=to set be- 
fore, to prefer (q.v.); Sp. prelado ; Ital. prelato.] 
An ecclesiastical dignitary of the highest 
order, having authority over the lower clergy, 
as an archbishop, bishop, or patriarch; a 
dignitary of the church. 
ae the priate he spoke vith peculiar acrimony.” 


* prél’-ate, v.i. ([PRevate, 8.) To act asa 


prelate. 

* prél-9-té -1-t, s. (Eng. prelate; -ity.) 
acy. 

“ Whether or prelateity in abstract notion 


be this or that.”— Milton : Church Govern., bk. ii., ch. i. 


* prél-ate-ly, a. [Eng. prelate; -ly.]  Pre- 
tical, episcopal, 
“In their prelately pompous sacrifices.”—Hall : Select 
orks, p. 626, 


prél’-ate-ship, * pre-lat-ship, s. [(Hng. 
prelate; -ship.) The office or dignity of a 
prelate ; prelacy. 
“That Thurstinus should reenter his realme, and 
quictlie inioy his prelatship."—Fox : Martyrs, p. 280. 


* prél’-at-éss, s. (Eng. prelat(e); -e33.) A 
emale prelate; the wife of a prelate. 


“The ¢ and rheumatic old prelatess."—Milton : 
Apol. for Smectymnuus, 


* pré-la’-tial (ti as sh), a. [Bng. prelat(e) ; 
-ial.) Episcopal, prelatic, 
“A portfolio... of morocco and of prelatial pur- 
ple.”"—Disraeli: Lothair, ch. xviil. 


pré-lat'-ic, pré-lat'-ic-al, a. (Eng. 
prelate); -ic, -ical.) Pertaining or relating to, 
or characteristic of, prelates or prelacy. 


“To set up a prelatical church in Scotland."—Mac- 
aulay : Hist, Eng., ch. i. 


pré-lat/-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. prelatical ; -ly.] 
In a prelatical manner; with reference to 
prelates or prelacy. 


“Formal outside men prelatically addicted.”—Afil- 
ton: Church Government ; The Conclusion. 


* pré-la/-tion, s. [Lat. prelatio, from pre- 
latus, pa. par. of prefero=to prefer (q.v.)] 
The setting of one above or before another ; 
preference, 


“A superadded pretation of the sensible nature 
above the vegetable."—Hale : Orig. Mankind, p. 47. 


* prél-et-ish, a, (Eng. prelat(e); -ish.] Bpis- 
copa 
“Perverted with prelatish leaven.”—Milton, ; Apotl. 
Jor Smectymnuus. 
*prél’-at-ism, s. [Eng. prelat(e); -ism.] 
Prelacy ; episcopacy. 


3729 
* prél’-at-ist, s. (Eng. prelat(e); -tst.) & 
sup r or advocate of prelatism or prelacy 3 
a High Churchman, 


“The tituent bodi been merely 
nena note of Drolatiete”—aecautagt Hist. Eng, 


* prél’-a-tize, v.i. & t, (Eng. prelat(e) ; -iae.) 
A, Intransitive: 
1. To perform the duties or office ofa prelate. 
2. To a Rr, or encourage prelacy; te 
encourage High Church prinstpien 


“An eplacopacy that began then to latize”~ 
Milton : ire ped on Remonstrant's Defenva. 


B. Trans,: To bring under the influence 
of prelacy. 


*prél’-a-try, s. (Eng. prelate; -ry.] Prelacy. 


“prél’-a-ture, s. [Fr., from prélat=a 
prelate (q.v.).] The post, dignity, or office of 
a prelate; prelacy. 


“He never ereerred to any prelature more than 
one ecclesiastical person who was allied to him,”"— 
Clarendon: Religion & Policy, ch. v. 


* prél-a-ture-ship, s. [Eng. prelature; 
-ship.) The same as PRELATURE (q.V.). 


* prél-a-ty, s. (Eng. prelate); -y.] Episco- 
pacy, prelacy. 
“ Whatever faultin but 
at the beginuing.’—Mitton: Guuree Governance BE, 


oc 


# Des-lhcrs a & + a proilectue pa. 
of prelego = to read publicly : gets 
in front, and lego = to read.] patna ne 
A, Intrans. ; To read a lecture or discourse 
in public. 
NE prelecs, upon Ae military art.”—Horsley: 
B. Trans.: To read, as a lecture, &c., in 
public. 


pré-léc’-tion, s. (Lat. prelectio, from pre- 
lectus, pa. par. of prelego = to read in public; 
Fr. prélection.] [PRELEcT.] <A lecture or dis- 
course read in public, or to a select company, 

or to a class of students. 
“Tn th ulati i prelections."—= 

Daily Telegraph, Sept ee Fn 

[Lat 


pré-léc’-tor, * pree-léc’-tor, s. 
prelector, from prelectus, pa. par. of prelego 
= to prelect (q.v.).] A reader of lectures or 
discourses ; a public lecturer, 


* pré-li-ba’-tion, s. (Lat. prelibatio, from 
prelibatus, pa. par. of prelibo=to taste 
beforehand : pre= before, and libo= to taste; 
Fr. prélibation.] 

1, A tasting beforehand or by anticipation ; 
a foretaste. (Cowper: Task, v, 574.) 

2. A libation or pouring out previous to 
tasting. 


t pré-lim’-in-ar-i-ly, adv. [Bng. prelimin- 
ary; -ly.) In a pre pea manner; as & 
preliminary. (Cont, Review, Nov., 1881, p. 805.) 


pré-lim’-in-ar-y, a. &s, [Fr. pritiniaate, 
from pre- (Lat. pre) = before, and liminaire = 
set at the entry, from Lat. limen, genit. 
liminis = a threshold ; Sp. pretiminar; Ital. 
preliminare.) 

A. As adj.: Introductory; prefatory or 
previous to the main business or discourse ; 
preparatory. 

* Preliminary considerations to prepare the way of 

holiness,”"—Bp, Tuylor : Sermons, Vol. ili., ser, 3, 

B., .As subst. ; Something introductory, pre- 
fatory, or preparatory ; an introductory or 
preparatory act; something which has to be 
done, examined, determined, arranged, or 
concluded before the main business can be 
entered upon, or an affair treated on its own 
merits : as, the preliminaries to a duel, the 
preliminaries to a treaty, &o. 


r6-lim’-it, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and B 
invit, Vv. (q.v.)-] To limit beforehand. - 


* pre-lin’-gual (gu as a. [Pref. pre- 
aod Eng. lingual (q.v.). Baier the intros 
duction or general use of articulate speech. 


“ Admirers of the prelingual period.”—Fitzedward 
Hall; Modern English, p. 334. 


* pré-look’, * pre-loke, v.i. ref, pres 
a Eng. look, Vv. (q.V.).] * To loo forward 3 
to direct the eye forward. 


“The bloody compackts of those 
That preloked on with yre, Surrey : Psalm, lv. 


pré-lude, prél’-tde, s. [Fr., from Low 
Lat. preludiwm, preludiwm =a prelude from 


= 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f{ 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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Lat. preludo=to play beforehand: pre= 
before, and ludo=to play; Sp. & Ital. pre- 
tudio.} 

1. Ord. Lang. : Something introductory or 
preparatory to that which follows ; an intro- 
ductory or preparatory performance; an 
introduction. 

o i h le ba 
The murmuring prelude os b sO BES ore 

2. Music: A movement played before, or an 
introduction to a musical work or perform- 
ance; a short introductory strain preceding 
the principal movement, performed on the 
same key as, and intended to prepare the ear 
for, the piece that is to follow. 

“Then prelude light, of livelier tone, 
Expressed their merry marching on.” 
Scott: Lady of the Luke, ii, 17. 
pré-lude’, prél-ude, vt, & i. (Fr. pré- 
luder.] [PRELUDE, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To play or perform a prelude to; to 
introduce with a prelude; to serve as a 
prelude to. 

“We may be surprised to find it preluding the 

Deluge.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 21, 1885. 

2. To serve as an introduction to; to intro- 
duce; to lead up to; to preface; to be 
preparatory to. 

Ey alive? Ocul alien of Grten. 

*B. Intrans.: To serve as a prelude or 
introduction ; to act in such a manner as to 
prepare for that which is to follow; to play 
or give a prelude. 

“Henceforth in him be blest, 
And prelude to the realm’s perpetual rest. 
Dryden: Britannia Rediviva, 187. 

* pré-lud’-ér, s. [Eng. prelud(e); -er.] One 
who or that which preludes ; one who plays a 
prelude. 

“Invention, science, and execution, Rousseau re- 
auines in a good preluder.”—Mason: Church Music, 
p. 60. 

* pré-lu’-di-al, a. (Eng. prelude; -al.] Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, a prelude ; pre- 
luding, introductory. 


* pré-li’-di-oiis, a. (Eng. prelude ; -ous.] Of 
the nature of a prelude; preparatory, intro- 
ductory. 


“ Preludious to and typicall of the office of Christ.” 
—H. More: Phil. Writings. (Gen. Pref. p, xxv.) 


* pré-lu’-di-iim, s. [Low Lat.] A prelude 
-V.). 
2 ) “Tn a sweet preludium 
Of closer strains.” Crashaw: Delights of the Muses. 


pré-liim’-bar, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. dwm- 
bar (q.v.). J 
Anat.: Placed, or situated, before the loins. 


pré_la’-sion, s. A premonition or early in- 
dication. 


* pré-lu’-sive, a. (Lat. prelusus, pa. par. of 
preludo.] [PRELUDE, s.] Of the nature of a 
prelude ; introductory ; serving as a prelude 
or introduction to that which is to follow. 

“Softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
_ Prelusive drops.” Thomson : Spring, 174. 

* pré-lu-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. prelusive ; -ly.] 

By way of introduction or prelude; previously. 


* pré-lu’-sor-1-ly, adv. (Eng. prelusory; -ly.] 
he same as PRELUSIVELY (q.V.). 


®* pré-lu-sor-y, a. (Lat. prelusus, pa. par. 
of preludo,] [PRELUDE, s.] Prelusive, intro- 
ductory, preparatory. 
“ The prelusory lighter brandishings of these swords.” 
—Hammond ; Works, iv. 470. 
pre’-ma-ture, a. (Lat. prematurus, from 
pe = before, and maturus = ripe, mature 
q.V.); Fr. prématuré ; Ital, & Sp. prematuro.} 
Ripe or mature too soon ; happening, arriving, 
existing or performed before the proper time ; 
too soon said, done, or believed ; too hasty, 
too early ; untimely. 
“ From vice and premature decay preserved.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vii, 
pre’-ma-ture-ly, adv. (Eng. premature; 
-ly.)_ Ina premature manner; too soon, too 
hastily ; before the proper time. 


+ pre’-ma-ture-néss, s. [Eng. premature; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being prema- 
ture ; a happening, arriving, or existing before 
the proper time ; precocity. 


+ pré-ma-tir’-i-ty, s. (Fr. prématurité.] 
The same as PR&EMATURENESS (q.V.). 


“The dangers of intellectual and militar ema 
turity.”—Atheneum, May 17, 1884, p. 636, hia 


prelude—premium 


pré-max-il-le, pre-max-ilie, s. pl. | * pré’-mi-al, o. (Premrvm, aj Rewarding ¢ 


[Pref. pre-, and pl. of Lat. mawilla (q.v.).] 
Compar. Anat. : The same as INTERMAXILLZ. 
pré-max-il-la-ry, a. &s. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. maxillary (q.V-).J 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the pre- 
maxillez. 
“ Behind the premazillary part of the cranium.”— 
Daily Chronicle, Sept. 14, 1885, 
B. As subst. (Pl.): [INTERMAXILLA). 


premaxillary-angle, s. 

Anat. : The angle between the anterior ex- 
tremity of the basicranial axis and the front of 
the incisor ridge of the upper jaw. It varies 
in different skulls from 83° to 110°, and affords 
a means of safely estimating the degree of 
facial projection. When above 95° it indicates 
prognathism ; when below it, orthognathism. 
(Hualey.) 


premaxillary-bone, s. [PREMAxIi- 
LARY, B.] 
*preme,a. [BREME,a@.] Fierce, strong. 


nee traytour was so preme.”—M8. Cantab., Ff. IL, 
388, fo. 89. 


* pré-mé’-di-ate, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
mediate (q.v.).] To advocate one’s cause. 


pré-méd’-i-tate, v.t. &4. [Lat premedita- 
tus, pa. par. of premeditor : pre = before, and 
meditor = to meditate (q.v.); Fr. prémediter ; 
Sp. premeditar ; Ital. premeditare.] 
A. Trans. : To meditate or think on before- 
hand; to revolve in the mind beforehand ; to 
plan and contrive beforehand. 


“ What pays him for his span of time 
Spent in premeditated crime?” 
Scott; Rokeby, v. 22. 
*B. Intrans.: To meditate or consider 
beforehand ; to deliberate previously. 

“ They shoulde before hande premeditate with them 
rei go and deliberately.”"—Hall : Edward IV. 
‘am. 10). 


* pré-méd’-Y-tate, a. [Premepiratz, ¥v.] 
Premeditated ; planned and contrived by pre- 
vious deliberation; deliberate; not done or 
said on the spur of the moment. 


“To do a premeditate mischief to other persons.”— 
Burnet; Life of Rochester, p. 25. 


pré-méd’-i-tat-€d, pa. par. or a. [PRE- 
MEDITATE, ¥.] 
* pré-méd’-i-tat-éd-néss, s. [Eng. pre- 


P 
meditated ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being premeditated ; premeditated or deliber- 
ate character or nature. 


“Its [the Prayer-Book] order, premeditatedness, and 
Sopstancy, of devotion.”—Gauden : Tears of the Church, 
Pp. 89. 


* pré-méd’-i-tate-ly, adv. [Eng. premedi- 
tate ; -ly.| With premeditation ; deliberately ; 
of set purpose. 


“ He that premeditately cozens one, does not cozen 
all, but only because he cannot.”—Feltham: Resolves, 
pt. ii, res. 62. 


pré-méd-i-ta’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. pre- 

=. meditationem, accus. of premeditatio, from 
premeditatus, pa. par. of premeditor =to pre- 
meditate (q.v.); Sp. premeditacion; Ital. pre- 
meditazione.] 

1, The act of premeditating or deliberating 
beforehand ; previous deliberation; fore- 
thought. ‘ 

“‘ The orations which*he made upon the sudden with- 

out premeditation before.”—North : Plutarch, p. 702. 

2. The act of planning or contriving before- 

hand: as, the premeditation of a crime. 


pré-mé-rid’-i-an, a. 
meridian (q.v.).] 

*1, Ord, Lang.: Before the midday. 

2. Geol.: A term applied to one of the Ap- 
palachian Paleozoic strata, from the relative 
date of its origin. It is a synonym for the 
Lower Helderberg limestones of New York. 
The thickness of the entire formation seldom 
exceeds 300 feet.. It abounds in characteristic 
organic remains; many of them identical 
with those distinctive of the Wenlock for- 
mation of Great Britain, the nearest equivalent 
in the European system, (Prof. H. D. Rogers: 
Geology of Pennsylvania). 


* pré-mér-it, vt. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
merit, v. (q.v.).] To merit or deserve before- 
hand or previously. 

“They did not forgive Sir John Hotham, who had 


80 much premerited of them.”—King Charles : Eikon 
Basilike. 


[Pref. pre-, and Eng. 


by way of reward. 
“T ma nal statutes saw, 
But nebene premial.” Owen: Epigrams. 

* pré’-mi-cés, * pri’-mi-¢es, 5. pl. [Fre 
from Lat. primitie = first-fruits, from primus 
= first.) First-fruits. 

“ 4 charger, yearly filled with fruits, was offered to 
the gods a their festivals, as the premices or tirst 
gatherings.”"—Dryden: Origin & Progress of Satire. 

pre’-mi-ér, prém’-i-ér, a. & s. [Fr., from 
Lat, primarius = principal ; primus = first. } 

A. As adjective : 
1. First, chief, principal. 

“The Spaniard challengeth the premier place, in re 
gard of his dominions.”—Camden - Remains. 

2. Most ancient. Applied to a peer in re 
gard to date of creation: as, The Duke of 
Norfolk is the prgmier duke of England, 


B. As subst. : The Prime Minister (q.v.). 
premier-serjeant, s. [SERJEANT.} 


pré’-mi-ér-ship, prém’-i-ér-ship, s 
{Eng. premier; -ship.] The office, post, or 
dignity of Premier (q.v.). 

“‘ Rather than run the risks of the Premiership,"= 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 28, 1885, 

pré-mil-lén’-ni-al, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 

millennial (q.v.).] Previous to the millennium. 


* pré’-mi-6, s. [Ital. & Sp.] A premium (q.v.). 
“In all which offices the premio is so small.”— 
Defoe: Tour thro’ Gt. Britain, li. 111. 


*pré-mi-otis, a. [Lat. premiosus, from 
premium = reward.) Rich in gifts. 


* pré-mis'-al, s. (Eng. premis(e); -al.) The 
act of premising ; a prefatory or antecedenbd 
statement or proposition. 


“ Here, by way of premisal, it must be in a lawful 
and warrantable way.”—Culverwell; Mount Ebal, 99. 


pré-mise’, v.t. & 4. ([Fr. pre- (Lat. pre) = 
before, and mis, pa. par. of metire =: to send.} 
A. Transitive: 
*1, Lit. : To send out before the time. 
“The premised flames of the last day.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., Vv. 2 
2. Fig.: To set forth or lay down before 
hand; to lay down or put forward as pre 
liminary or preparatory to what is to follow ; ta 
lay down as an antecedent proposition or cone 
dition, 
“ He yields his honours and his land, 
One boon premised :—Restore his child.” 
Scott: Rokeby, vi. 11, 
B. Intrans.: To put forward or lay down 
antecedent propositions or conditions. 
pet eee and then infers,"—Burnet: Theory 
prény-ise, prém’-iss, s. (Fr. prémisse, from 
Lat. premissa, fem. sing. of premissus, pa. 
par. of premitto = to send out before : pra-= 
fore, and mitto = to send.) 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. In the same sense as II. 2. 
* 2. A condition, a supposition. 
“ The premises observed, 
Thy will by my performance shall be served,” 
Shakesp.: Alls Well that Ends Well, 1. Le 
3. (Pl.): Houses or lands and tenements$ 
a house or building, together with the out- 
houses, &c., attached to it; a building and its 
appurtenances [II. 1]. 
II. Technically : 


1. Law (Pl.): The beginning or early part of 
a deed or conveyance, in which the subject 
matter is stated or described in full, being 
afterwards referred to as the premises [I. 3.]. 
2. Logic: The name given to each of the 
first two propositions of a syllogism, from 
which the inference or conclusion is drawn, 
[MasoR-PREMISE, MINOR-PREMISE.] Thus: 
All tyrants are detestable, 
Cesar was a tyrant, 
are premises, and if their truth be admitted, 
the conclusion, that Cesar was detestable, 
follows as a matter of irresistible inference, 
The entire syllogism reads as follows; 


All tyrants are detestable ; 
Cresar was a tyrant; 
Therefore, Czesar was detestable,” 


prém’-iss, s. [PREMISsE, s.] 


* prée-mit’, v.t. (Lat. premitto.] To premise 
(q.v.). (Donne: Pseudo-Martyr (1610), Pref., 
sig. E, 1 back.) 


pré’-mi-tim, s. (Lat. premiwm = profit, 
reward, prop. =a taking before, from pre = 
before, and emo = to take, to buy.] 


eit Jeet BE pio cha LLU Ble) LL LL Ls eee 
fie, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ctire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, @=6; ey=a; qu=kw 


I, Ordinary Language: ; 

1, Areward, arecompense ; ee earen 
2 paid in return for something else done or 

ven ; 

() A prize offered for competition ; areward 
for some specific act. 

(2) A bonus ; an extra sum or offered 
as an incentive, pa 

(8) A fee paid for the privilege of learning 
some trade or profession, 

* 2. Interest or bonus paid for the loan of 
money. 

“ Pr 

wna lange intereat™ Rg! Auaudankaes® Prem 

II. Commercial, &c. : 

1. In currency, the premium on gold or 
silver is the difference of value between gold 
and silver coins and paper notes of the same 
nominal amount. Thus, when the United 
States gold dollar was at a premium of 25, it 
meant that 125 paper dollars were given for 
100 gold dollars. 

2. In insurance, a sum periodically paid b: 
the person insured in pr mer amas a stated 
sum of money from the society to whom the 
a is paid, in case of damage by fire, or 

loss of a vessel or goods at sea: or, in case 
of life assurance, the sum periodically paid in 
order to secure the payment to the representa- 
tives of the person insured of a stated sum in 
‘case of the death of the person whose life is 
insured. [Assurancg, INsuRANcE, Poticy.] 

3. In finance, stocks, bonds, or shares are 
said to stand at a premium when their market 
price is higher than that paid for them when 
originally issued. In this sense it is the 
opposite to discount (q.v.). 

{ Premium is sometimes used adjectively, 
in the sense of prize or prize-taking: as, a 
premium flower. 


2. Fig. : Enhanced in value ; difficult to get 
or attain except at a higher price than usual. 
Pe oy ested at a premium.”—Daily 
Qrém’-na s. [Gr. mpéuvov (premnon) = the 
stump of a tree.) 

Bot.: A genus of Viticee. Shrubs or trees, 
with opposite leaves and small flowers in 
eymes. Natives of Asia and Australia. The 
drupaceous fruit of Premna esculenta is eaten. 
A decoction of the root of P. integrijolia, a 
small tree, a native of India and Tenasserim, 
is cordial and stomachie, and is used in 
rheumatism, neuralgia, &e. The leaves, with 
pe per, — given in colds and fevers, The 
Pik of P. 


a a small sub-Himalayan 
tree, is applied to boils, and its juice is given 


to cattle in colic. The leaves of P. latifolia 
are eaten in Southern India in native curries. 


Lay Mt s.  [Pref. pre-, and Eng. molar 
q.v. 
1. Comp. Anat. : One of the permanent teeth 
which replace the deciduous molars in diphy- 
odont mammals. According to Owen, the 


typical formula is P.M. = 


2. Anat. : A bicuspid tooth. 

* pré-mdn -ish, ».t. Pref. pre-, and Mid. 

ing. monish (q.v.).) To warn or admonish 
beforehand ; to forewarn. 
“ ti 
I fps Na AR ogy eral they Fi in ay, yee 

* pré-mon’-ish-mént, s. [Eng. premonish ; 
~ment.) The act of premonishing or fore- 
warning; previous warning or admonition, 

“ , I will to th 
com SaNaL Eaton. arokenure peep 
ré-m6-ni’-tion, * pre-mo-ni-ci-on, s. 

. ref. pre-, and Eng. monition (q.v.).] , a 
vious warning or notice : a forewarning. 

“ h t 
Beer aacparance; and thelr vaine event.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey i. 

* pré-m6ni-tive, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
monitive (q.v.).] The same as PREMONITORY 
(q.v.). 

* pré-mon’-i-tor, s. (Lat. premonitor.] One 
who or that which gives premonition or fore- 
warning. eh 

ze th ani 
noiy dod sends purpowye 0p Hatt Bouloruy 

* pré-m6n’-i-tor-i-ly, adv. [Eng. pre- 
monitor(y); -ly.] In a premonitory naanner ; 
by way of premonition. 


premna—preobtain 


pre-mon-i-tér-y, a [Lat. premonitorius.} 
Giving premonition or forewarning: as, pre- 
monitory symptoms of a disease, 


Bre cabe-atrend, a. & 8, [PREMONSTRATEN- 


*pré-m6n’-strate, v.t. (Lat. premonstratus 
pa. par. of premonstro: pre = before, and 
monstro = to show.] To show beforehand; to 
foreshow, 

au’ Phen os enatrate sethar, Shar dai ne Seduce one 
oan ~ — er con’ y."—Hartlib: Reform 

Pre-mén-stra-tin-sian (si as sh), «. &s. 
(Eccles, Lat. Premonstratenses, from Fr. pré- 
montré = foreshown [PRemonstTRATE], the 
name given by the founder to the site of the 
first house of the Order, in a valley near Laon, 
because he believed it divinely appointed for 
that purpose.) 

A. As adj.: Belonging to the monastic 
order descri under 


“In England two small Premonstratensian houses 
++ + have been recently founded at Crowle and 
palding."—Addis & Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. 685. 


B. As substantive: 

Church Hist. (Pl.): Norbertines ; an order 
of regular canons, founded by St. Norbert, in 
1119. The rule was that of St. Austin, and 
their founder imposed upon his subjects 
perpetual fasting and entire abstinence from 
meat. Despite, or possibly because of, the 
severity of the life, the order flourished 
greatly, and at one time, according to Hélyot, 

here were more than a thousand abbeys. At 
the dissolution in England there were thirty- 
five houses of the order in this country, of 
which two were nunneries and two cells. 
[Cext, A. I. 1. (3).] 

“A community of French Premonstratensians has 
been established at Storrington.”"—Addis & Arnold, 
Cath. Dict., p. 685. 

* pré-mon-stra’-tion, s. [Lat. pramon- 
stratio.]) [PREMONSTRATE.] The act of fore- 
showing ; a showing beforehand. 

“The like mis to be | for hi 

ae Eh remy na to went in the 

*pré’-modn-stra-tor, s. [Lat. premon- 
strator.] (PREMONSTRATE.]’ One who or that 
which premonstrates or shows beforehand. 


pre’-morse, pre’-morse, a. [Lat. premor- 
sus, pa. par. of - 
premo =e eo: 
pre = ore, 
and mordeo = 
to bite.] 

Bot. (Ofa root, 
leaf, &c.):; Hav- 
ing so perished 
at the extrem- 
ity, as to sug- 

est thata piece 

as been bitten 
off. Nearly the 
same as trun- 
cate, except 
that the termi- 
nation is ragged 
and irregular. The root figured as an example 
is that of Scabiosa succisa, 


pré-m6-sa'-ic, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
mosaic (.v-). Pertaining or relating to the 
times before Moses. 


*pré-mo-tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
motion (q.v.).] Previous motion or excite- 
ment to action. 


pré-mu-nir-é, s. [PRaMUNIRE.] 


* pré-mu-nite’, v.t. (Lat. pramunitus, pa. 
ar. of premunio: pre = before, and munio 
fortify.] To fortify or strengthen before- 
hand ; to guard against objection. 
“To premunite the succeeding treatise with this 
preface.”—Fotherby : Atheomastix., (Pref.) 
* pre-mu-ni-tion, s. [Lat. pramunitio, 
‘om unitus, pa. par. of premunio,) The 
act of fortifying or strengthening beforehand 
against objections. 


pré-mi-ni-tor-¥, a. [Pramunree.] Per- 
taining or relating to a preemunire. 

*premyour, s. [Lat. premium.) A recom- 
penser, a rewarder. 

“Jesus is, . his lovers rewarde and premyour."— 
The Festival, fo. cxxiii, (back), 

pré-nin’-thés, s. [Gr. mpyjs (prénds)= 

drooping, and av8os (anthos) = a flower.] 


PREMORSE ROOT. 
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Bot.: A genus of Lactucew. Prenanthes 
rpurea is naturalised in Skye and near 
dinburgh, The old P. muralis is now 
Lactuca muralis, Tt is indigenous, 


a s. (Fr. prendre (Lat. prendo) =to 
6, 


Law: The right or power of taking a thi 
before it is offered, * m1 ~y 
“This Heriot was Parcel of the Services, and those 
- Ison: Lea 


lie in Render, and not in Prender.” — Ne 
Maneriorum, p. 115. 


*prene, s. [A.8. preon.] A pin, a preen. 


*préne, v.t. [(Prene, s.] To fasten with 4 
pin; to stick with, or as with, a pin ; to prick, 


“Through his herte he prened him.” 
R. de Brunne;: Medit, on Supper of Our Lord, 86%. 


*pré-no’-mén, s. [PRaNomEn.] 


*pré-ném’-i-nal, a. [Lat. prenomen(genit. 
prenominis) = prenomen (q.v.).] Serving as 
the first element in a compound name. 

“They deceived in the name of horse-raddish, horse- 
mint, bull-rush, and many more ; conceiving therein 


some prenominal consideration.”"—Browne: Vulgar 
urs, bk, ii., ch, 


*pré-nédm-i-nate, v.t. [Prenominate, a.) 
o name beforehand or previously ; to fore- 
name; to tell by name beforehand. 


eee ated 
Where thou wilt pepe. rot a ae ' 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, 1v. 8 
*pré-nom’-i-nate, a. [Lat. prenominatus. 
pa. par. of prenomino: pre = before, an 
nomino=to name (q.v.).| Named before- 
hand; forenamed. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 1.) 


*pré-nom-i-na’-tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. nomination (q. v4 The privilege, right, 
or state of being named first. 


“The watery productions should have the prenoméi- 
nation.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. xxiv. 


*pré-nos-tic, * pre-nos-tike, s. [Lat. 
pre = before, and nosco= to know.) <A prog- 
nostic, ansomen, an augury. 

“He saith for such a prenostike 
Most of an hounde was to him like.” 
Gower: C. As, fi.’ 

*pré-note’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. note 
(q.v.).] To note or make out previously or 
beforehand, 


“This blind ignorance of that age thus aboue pre 
noted.” —Fox.: Martyrs, p. 120. 
[Pref. 


*pré-no’-tion, * prze-no’-tion, s. 
pre-, and Eng. notion (q.v.); Fr. prénotion.] 
A notion or idea which precedes something 
else; a previous notion or thought; fore- 
knowledge. 


“ Connecting emblems with pranotions, as the most 
powerfull of adminicles to the faculty of memory.” 
—Stewart: Human Mind, vol. ii, ch. ii., § 2 (Note.) 


*prén-sa’-tion, s. [Lat. prensatio, from 
prensatus, pa. par. of prenso (prehenso), intens, 
of prendo=to take, to seize.) The act of 
seizing with violence. (Barrow: Pope’s Swpre- 


macy.) 
prént, v. &s. [Prinv.] (Scotch.) 
prent-book, s. A printed book, (Scott: 


Antiquary, ch. xxxix.) 


* prén’-tice, * pron-tis, *pren-tyse, s. 
[See def.) A colloquial contraction of appren- 
tice (q.v.). 

“My accuser is my prentice,”"—Shakesp. ; 2 Henry 
VI, A. 8 

*prén’-tige-ship, *pren-ti-ship, « 
(Eng. prentice ; -ship.] Apprenticeship. 

* As they had served with want two prentiships.” 
Browne, Britannias Pastorails, i, L 


*pren-tis, s. [Prentice.] 

*pren-tis-hode, s. (Eng. * prentis= appren- 
tice ; -hode = -head.] Apprenticeship. (Chau- 
cer: C. T., 4,884.) 


* pré-niin-¢i-a’-tion, s. [Lat. prenunciatio, 
from preenwneiatus, pa. par. of prenuncio, 


from = before, and nuncio = to announce 
(a.v.).} The act of announcing or telling 
beforehand, 


* pré-niin’-cious, a. [Lat. prenuneius, from 
pre = before, and nuncius =a messenger.) 
Announcing beforehand; foretelling, presaging. 


* pré-d-blige’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. oblige 
(q.v.).] To obtain previously or beforehand. 


* pré-ob-tain’,v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. obtain 
(q.v.).] To obtain previously or beforehand. 


- a a a a 
boy; t, jOw1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
yay thee shan. -tion, pe shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, dol 
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pré-dc’-cu-pan-cy, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
occupancy (q.V.). ] 
1. The act of occupying or taking possession 
before another ; preoccupation. 
2. The right of taking possession of and 
holding before others : as, the preocewpancy of 
a country by right of discovery. 


*pré-dc-cu-pant, s. [Pref pre-, and Eng. 
ocewpant (q.v.).| One who preoccupies ; one 
having preoccupancy. 


* pré-dc-cyzpate, vt. (Lat. prevoccupatus, 
pa. par. of preoccwpo =to seize beforehand, 
to anticipate: pre = before, and occupo = to 
occupy (q.v.); Fr. préoccwper.}) To preoccupy, 
to prepossess, to bias, to prejudice. 

“Least the pleasure of the eye preoccupute the judg- 
ment.’—feliquie Wottoniane, p. 4 


pré-oc-cu-pa-tion, s. [Fr. préocewpation, 
_ from Lat. preoccupatio.) [PREOCCUPATE.] 
*1, The act of seizing or taking possession 
of anything before another; preoccupancy ; 
prior occupation or possession. 
*2,. An anticipation of objections. 


“As if by way of preoccwpation, he should haue 
gaid.”—South : Sermons. 


8. Anything which preoccupies or pre- 
possesses the mind, so as to give it a certain 
disposition, leaning, or tendency; preposses- 
sion, bias, prejudice. 

“ Not giving way to any preoccupation, or byass.”— 

Locke; Conduct of the Understanding, § 10. 


pré-dc-cu-pied, pa. par. or a. [PREOCCUPY.] 


pré-de’-cu-py, vt. (Fr. préoccwper, from 
Lat. preeecupo.] [PREOCCUPATE.] 

1. To seize or take possession of before an- 
other: as, To preoceupy a country not before 
held. 

2. To engage cr occupy the attention of 
beforehand ; to pre-engage, to prepossess, to 
engross beforehand. 

“ Preoccupied with what you rather must do 
Than what you should.” 
Shakesp.: Coriolanss, ii, 3. 

* pré-dm’-i-nate, v.t. (Lat. pre = before, 
and ominatus, pa. par. of ominor = to presage.] 
[Omen.] To prognosticate, to presage, to 
augur, to portend. (Browne: Vulg. Err., bk.v., 
ch. xxi.) 


pré’-0-pér-cle, s. [PReorercuLuM.] 

pré-o-pér’-cu-lar, prz-0-pér’-cu-lar, 
a. (Eng., &c. preopercul(um) ; -ar.] Belonging 
to, or connected with, the preoperculum (q. v.). 

pré-0-pér’-cu-liim, prze-6-pér’-cu- 
lim, pré’-0-pér-cle, s. [Pref. pre-, pre-, 
and Eng., &c. operculum.]} 

Ichthy.: A sub-semicircular bone, present 
in the post-orbital part of the head in most 
Teleosteous Fishes and many Ganoids, and 
forming part of the gill-cover, 

“ Two (spotsjon the preopercle.”— Field, March 20, 1886, 


* pré-0-pim-ion (i as y), s. _ [Pref. pre-, and 
ng. opinion (q.v.).] An opinion previously 
formed ; a prepossession, a prejudice. 
“Others out of a timerous preopinion, refraining 
very many.’—Browne : Vulg. Err., bk. iii., ch. xxv. 
* pré-op’-tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. option 
(q.v.).] The right or privilege of first choice. 


pre-or-al, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. oral (q.v.).] 
Anat. : Situated in front of the mouth. 


pre-or-dain’, * pre-or-deine, v.t. [Pref. 
pre-, and Eng ordain (q.v.).] To ordain, 
appoint, or determine beforehand; to pre- 
appoint, to predetermine. 
“The purpos'd counsel preordain'd and fixt 
Of the Most High.” Milton: P. R., i. 127. 
Spré-or-dér, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
order, v. (q.v.).] To order or arrange before- 
hand ; to prearrange, to preordain. 


‘pre-or’-di-nanee, * pre-or-di-naunce, 
s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. ordinance (q:v.).] 
Antecedent or previous decree or ordinance, 


“Turn preordinance, and first decree 
Into the law of children.” 


Shakesp. ; Julius Cesar, iii, 1. 
*pre-or’-di-nate, * pre-or-di-nat, *pre- 
or-dy-nate, a. (Lat. preordinatus.] Pre- 
ordained, predetermined. 
“ Preordynate b: a dyuine.”—Sir 7. Q 
Gee oy prey ence dyuine.”—Sir 7. Elyot 


* pré-or-di-na-tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and 


fate, fat, fare, zmidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wglf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, 


preoccupancy—prepollence 


Eng. ordination (q.v.).] The act of preordain- 
ing; preordinance. 
“To be ministered vnto them by the preordination 
of God.”—Bale : Image, pt. ii. 


pré-paid’, a. (Pref. pre-, and Eng. paid (q.v-).] 
Paid beforehand or in advance ; as, a prepaid 
letter. 


pré-pal’-a-tal, a. ([Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
palatal (q.v.).] 
Anat. : Immediately in front of the palate : 
as, the prepalatal aperture. 


* pré-par’-a-ble, a. [Eng. prepar(e); -able.] 
Capable of being prepared. 


* pré-par’— ange, * pre-par-aunce, s. 
(Eng. prepar(e), -ance.] Preparation. 
“ All this busy preparaunce to war.”—Sir T. More : 
Utopia. 


* preparat, a. ([Lat. preparatus, pa. par. 
of preparo=to prepare (q.v.).] Prepared. 
(Chaucer: C. T., 16,278.) 


prép-a-ra-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. pre- 
parationem, accus. of preparatio=a making 
ready beforehand, from preparatus, pa. par. 
of preparo=to prepare (q.Vv.); Sp. prepara- 
cion ; Ital. preparazione.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of preparing or fitting before- 
hand for any special purpose, use, service, or 
condition ; a making ready or fit. 

“You make grand preparation for a duke,”— 

Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 5. 

2. Previous measures of adaptation or fitness. 

“I will shew what preparations there were in nature 
for this dissolution.”"—Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 

* 3. Ceremonious introduction ; ceremony. 

“I make bold to press, with so little preparation, 
upon you.”—Skakesp.: Merry Wives, ii. 2. 

4, The state of being prepared, ready, or fit ; 
preparedness, readiness. 

5. That which is prepared, made, or ar- 
ranged for a particular purpose: the measures 
taken or things done in readiness for any thing 
or person. 

“Jealousy “shall be call’d assurance, and all the 
preparation overthrown.”—Shakesp. . Much Ado About 
Nothing, ii. 2. 

6. Anything made or prepared by a special 
process, as a medical substance prepared for 
the use of a patient, a part of the body for 
anatomical study, a subject for the micro- 
scope, a dish prepared by cookery, &c. 

“Twish the chemists had been more sparing, who 

magnify their preparations.”"—Browne : Vulg. Err. 

*7, A force ready for combat, as an army 
or fleet. 

“The Turkish preparation makes for Rhodes.” 

Shakesp. : Othello, i. 3. 

*8, Accomplishment, qualification, parts. 

“Your many warlike, courtlike, and learned pre- 
parations.”—Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2. 

II. Music: The causing a discord to be 
heard as a concord immediately before its 
percussion. It must take place in the same 
part as that which has the discord. 


pré-par-a-tive, * pre-par-a-tife, a. & s. 
[Fr. preparatif ; Sp. & Ital. preparativo.] 
A, As adj. : Tending or serving to prepare 
or make ready ; preparatory. 


ae Some rude preparative strokes towards efforma- 
tion."—More : Immort. Soul, bk. ii., ch. x. 


B. As substantive : 

1, That which tends or serves to prepare; 
anything which serves to make ready or to 
pave the way ; a preparatory, a prelude. 


A aR BK and introduction to the doing of 
something worse.”—South - Sermons, vol. iy., ser. 8 


* 2. That which is done in readiness or pre- 
paration for something else ; a preparation. 


“These your most holy, pure preparatives 
For death and judgment.” ~ Lytton: Richelieu, i. 2 


t 
pré-par’-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. preparative ; 
-ly.]_ Ina preparative or preparatory manner ; 
by way of preparation. 
“It is preparatively necessary t i 
in this life."—Hale: Orig. of Mikindne welts 
pré-par’-a-tor,s. [Lat.] One who prepares 
subjects beforehand, as anatomical specimens, 
subjects for dissection, &c, 


“He stayed in the museum as preparator.”— 
Feb. 7, 1884, p. 343, go's peer 


pré-par’-a-_tor-¥, 0. &s, [Fr. préparatoire.] 
A. As adj.: Tending or serving to prepare 
the way for something to follow; necessary 


to be done in order to prepare for that which 
is to follow; antecedently necessary; intro- 


ductory to and making provision for that 
which is to come ; preparative 
ae mall portion of its ezistence in one 
state "5 Ihe preparatory toanother.”—Paley- SermoniL 
* B. As subst.: A preparative. (Bp. Taylor? 
Sermons, vol. i., ser- 3.) 


* pré-par-a-ture, s. [Lat. pre = before, 
and paratura = a preparing. ] Preparation. 
“ Making such preparature.”—Fox : Martyrs, p. 1,761, 


pré-pare’, v.t. &%. (Fr. préparer, from Lat. 
preparo: pre = before, and _paro= to get 
ready, to set in order; Sp. & Port. preparar ; 
Ital. preparare.] 

A, Transitive: 

1, To make ready, fit, adapted, or qualified 
for any special purpose, use, service, or con- 
dition, by any means whatever; to put into 
such a state as to be fit for use or application 5 
to adapt: as, To prepare ground for seed. 

2. To make ready for something which is to 
come, happen, or be told; to make ready to 
expect something. (Frequently used reflex- 
ively in this sense.) 


“ Prepare her ears to hear a wooer’s tale.” 
gh Shakesp.: Richard IIL, iv. 4 


8. To get ready ; to provide; to procure ag 
suitable and necessary. 


‘Let us prepare some welcome for the mistress.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, Vv. 


4, To make ready for examination ; tostudy: 
as, To prepare lessons. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To make all things ready ; to make the 
necessary preparations. 


“Bid them prepare for dinner.”—Shakesp.: Mere 
chant of Venice, iii. 5. 


2. To take the previous measures necessary 5 
to get ready. 


“ Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone.” 
. Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, i. 5. 


3. To make one’s self ready ; to hold one’s 
self in readiness ; to be prepared. (Amos iv. 12.) 
* 4, To repair, to proceed. 


“ With these instructions he prepares to the Court 
of Scotland.”"—Heylin: Hist. Presbyterians, p. 220. 


* pré-pare’, s. [PREPARE, v.] Preparation. 
“@o levy men, and make prepare for war.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI.,iv.L 


pré-pared’, pa. par. ora. [PREPARE, v.] 


* pré-par-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. prepared ; -ly.] 
In a prepared manner ; in a state of readiness 
or preparation. (Shakesp.: Ant. & Cleop., v.1.) 


* pré-par’-éd-néss, s.  [Eng. prepared; 
-ness,) The quality or state of being prepared, 
or in a state of readiness. 


“An appearance of martial order and prepared- 
ness.” —Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


pré-par’-ér, * pre-pair-er, s. [Eng. pre- 
pare), V.; -er.] One who or that which pre- 
pares, fits, or makes ready. 


“Anne Turner, widow, the preparer of them.”— 
Wood. Athene Oxon., vol. i. 


pre-pay’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. pay, v. 
(q.v.).] To pay previously or beforehand ; to 
pay for before obtaining possession of the 
article paid for; to pay in advance: as, To 
prepay calls or shares, &e. 


pré-pay’-mént, s. <[Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
payment (q.v.).]_ The act of prepaying; pay- 
ment beforehand or in advance. 


pre-pense’, a. [Fr. pre-(Lat. pre) = before, 
and penser=to think.] Premeditated ; de- 
liberate ; meditated and contrived before- 
hand ; preconceived, aforethought. (It is 
placed after the word to which it refers, and 
is almost obsolete, except in the phrase malice 
prepense.) [Mauicg, s. [1.] 


* pré-pénse’, v.t. & 7. [PREPENSE, a.] 
A. Trans.: To weigh or consider before- 
hand ; to premeditate. 


““All circumstances prepensed.”— Bp. Hall: Vi 
Media; The Way of Paneer i = 


B. Intrans.: To deliberate beforehand. 
(Spenser: F. Q., ILI. xi. 14.) 


* pré-pénse’-ly, adv. [Eng. prepense; -ly.] 
In a prepense or premeditated manner; with 
premeditation ; deliberately. 


*pre-pol-lenge, * pré-pdl’-len-cy, s. 
{Eng. prepollentt) ; -ce, -cy.] The quality or 
state of being prepollent ; superiority of 
power; predominance, prevalence. 


“Having a prepollency of good in its eff "— 
Coventry » Philemon to Hyde, cone iii. oo 


marine; g6, pot, 


Syrian, 2, c =6; ey =a; qu = kw. 


e = G 
pre-p6l-lent, a. [Lat. prepollens, pr. par. 
of pr leo= to be very pene or ete | 
pre = before, and polleo= to be able.) Having 
superior power, weight, or influence; pre- 
dominating. 


“The ends of self-preservati of prepollent 
utility,”"—Bp, Hurd : Works, vii. 815. = 


* pré-pon’-dér, v.t. [Lat. 
preponderate (q.v.).] To outweigh. 
“ Unless appearances preponder truths,.”— Wotton : 
Architecture, p. 27. 
pré-pon’-dér-ance, * pré-pon’-dér-an- 
gy, s. (Fr. prépondérance.] [PREPONDERATE.] 
I. @rdinary Language : 
1. Lit.: The quality or state of being pre- 
ponderant or of preponderating ; superiority 
_ of weight. ‘ 


“This accessional ‘epondera: is rather an « 
ce than reality. -Brownes Vulgar etn 
k. iv., ch. vil. 


2. Fig. : Superiority of power, weight, or in- 
fluence ; excess of force, influence, or numbers. 


“The nce in my favour was further in- 
creased."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 14, 1885. 


II. Ordn. : The excess of weight ofthe part 
in rear of the trunnions over that in front. It 
is usually yj; the weight of the gun. 


* pré-poén’-dér-ant, a. (Lat. preponderans, 
ad par. of prepondero; Fr. prépondérant.] 
ponderating, outweighing. 


“The preponderant scale must determine.”"—Reid, 
in Richardson. 


* pré-pdn’-dér-ant-ly, adv. [Eng. pre- 
ponderant ; -ly.] In a preponderant or pre- 
ponderating manner or degree; so as to out- 
weigh or preponderate. 


pré-pdon-dér-ate, v.t. & i. (Lat. prepon- 
deratus, pa. par. of pr ‘o = to outweigh : 
ce = before, and pondero = to weigh ; pondus 
genit. ponderis)=a weight ; Sp. preponderar ; 

Ital. preponderare. } 

* A. Transitive : 
I. Lit. : To outweigh ; to exceed in weight ; 

to overpower by weight. 

weight 


ero = to 


“In statick experiment, an inconsiderable 
magnitudes, 


1, To have more weight, force, or influence 
than ; to outweigh. 

“The triviallest thing, when 
the scale with it, pr tes su) 
—Government of the Tongue. 

2. To cause to prefer; to cause to incline 
to or decide on anything. (Fuller.) 
3. 7 ponder or consider previously. (Shaftes- 


on is cast into 
tial blessings.” 


B. Intransitive : 
*1, Lit.: To exceed in weight: hence, to 
Incline or descend, as the scale of a balance. 
2. Fig.: To exceed in influence, weight, 
force, numbers, or extent. 
“The ating influence of the polled type.” 
—Field, Jan. 2, 1886. 
pré-pon-dér-at-ing, pr. par. or a. [PRe- 
PONDERATE. } 
* pré-pén’-dér-at-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. pre- 
ponderating ; -ly.) Ina preponderating manner 


or degree ; preponderantly. 
¢ 1; ied 
Towns bdo it reformers Es nerally. ba ed By 


Teas 
* pré-pon-dér-a-tion, s. 
deratio.) [PREPONDERATE.] 
1. The act or state of preponderating or out- 
weighing ; preponderance. 
“ { the scale of a balance.”— 
pamal” aise Wi ie et me 
2. The act of mentally weighing or consider- 
ing beforehand. 


* pré-pose’, v.t. [Fr. préposer.] [Posk, v.] 
1. To set or place before ; to prefix. 
A Ae 3 d to his printed 
ere veliniiicue 
2. To set out or expose publicly. 
Warner ulbiond Brigiand, be. st, oh, Txt 
prép-6-si’-tion, * prep-o-si-ci-on, 
< aly Fe paint s. ([Fr., from Lat. 
itionem, accus, of preepositio= a plac- 
ta efore, a preposition, from pra = before, 
wd positio=a placing, position (q.v.); Sp. 
preposicion; Ital. ione.] 
1. Gram.: A part of speech, so named 
because originally prefixed to the verb, in order 


(Lat. prepon- 


DOI, b6y ; pout, j6W1; eat, gell, chorus, chin, bengh ; go, 
-cian, -tian=shagn. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


i 


prepollent—prerequisite 


to modify its meaning. Prepositions serve to 
—— () the relations of space, and (2) 
other relations derived from those of space, 
and marked in some languages by case-endings. 
Prepositions are usually placed before the 
word which expresses the object of the rela- 
tion : as, heat from fire, he is going to London 
from York, a house on a hill, &e. Frequently, 
however, the preposition is placed after the 
object of the relation: as hém are you 
speaking of? what are you thinking of? what 
house do you stop at? &c, Prepositions are 
either simple or compound. Simple preposi- 
tions are at, by, fur, from, in, on, out, to, up, 
with ; compound prepositions are across, after 
(a comparative from af), against, above, about, 
along, amid, amidst. among, athwart, but, into, 
over, through, toward, wntil, unto, within, with- 
out. The prepositions concerning, during, 
except, noiwithstanding, * outtake, &c., arise out 
of a participial construction. 
ba tions, in our sense of the term, are of yet 
more recent origin."—Whitney: Life & Growth of 
Language, ch. x. 
*2. A proposition, an exposition, a dis- 
course. 


* The said Sir John Bushe, in all his prepositions to 
e king.”—G@raston + Chronicle ; Richard II, (an, 21). 


* prép-0-si’-tion-al, a. [Eng. preposition; 
-al.] Pertaining to, or having the nature or 
function of, a preposition. 

“The prepositional form of the infinitive is not 
peculiar A nglish."—Karle; Philology, § 592. 


prép-6-si-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eng. preposi- 
tional ; -ly.] In a prepositional manner ; as a 
preposition ; as, To use a word prepositionally. 


* pré-pds’-i-tive, a. & s. (Lat. prepositivus, 
from -prepositus, pa. par. of prepono = to 
place before ; Fr. prépositif; Sp. & Ital, pre- 

positivo.] 

A, As adj.: Placad or put before or in 
front ; prefixed. 
“ 1 , . 
tga papeain, oe Cie 
B. As subst. ; A word or particle put before 
another word. 


os Grarnmariats were al aoe bafroiata “—- 
of postpositive prepositives,"—Tooke: Diversions 
Purley, vol. i, ch. ix. 


* pré-pds'-i-tér, s. [Lat. prepositor, from 
cepositus, pa. par. of prepono=to place 
Toten) Ascholar appointed by the master 


to overlook other scholars ; a monitor. 


* pre- -iture, s. [Lat. prepositura.] 
{Provost.] The office, dignity, or place of a 
provost ; a provostship. 

“The king gave him the prepositure of Wells with 
ed,"—Lowth 


the pre’ annexed,”—. : Life of Wykeham, § 1. 
pré- , v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
possess (q.V.). ] 


1. To take possession of and hold before 
others ; to preoccupy. 
“The Spirit of God ., . prevents the external rites, 
and prepossesses the hearts of his servants,”—ZBp. 
Taylor: Sermons, vol. iil., ser. 10, 


2. To preoceupy the mind or heart of; to 
fill beforehand with a certain opinion, leaning 
bias, or prejudice. (Not so strong as prejudice. 


“The... did not prepossess the ship's company in 
his Fayotetnctiats 7 ‘Roderick Random, ch, xxxv. 


pré-pés-séss-ing, pr. par. or a. [PRE- 
POSSESS. ] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Attractive. 


“The plaintiff, a young woman of prepossessing 
and ladylike appearance, was then called."—vening 
Standard, May 22, 1836, 


pré-pds-séss-idn (ss as sh), s. 
pre-, and Eng. possession (q.v.).] 
1, Prior possession or occupancy; preoc- 
cupaney, preoccupation. 
“To give Beas the prepossession,.” — Hammond ; 
ymentals, 


2. A preconceived opinion ; a judgment or 
estimate formed beforehand, either in favour 
of, or against, any person or thing. It is fre- 
quently, if not generally, used in a good sense ; 
when used in a bad sense it is a milder term 
than prejudice. 


“ The unfavourable prepossession which at first you 
testified toward our excellent neighbour."— Lytton: 
Eugene Aram, bk. i., ch. vili. 


* pré-pos-sés’-sor, s. (Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
possessor (q.¥.).] One who prepossesses; one 
who possesses before another. 


“The signif only a bare prepossessor, one that 
geared the ee Metre the present possessor.” — 
y : Glossary. 


(Pref. 
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pré-pds’-tér-olis, * pre-pos-ter-ouse, 
a, (Lat. proposterus = reversed, inverted ; 
lit. = last part forwards: pre = before, in 
tront, and posterus = latter.] [PosrErior.] 

* 1. Properly, having that first which should 
be last ; in vulgar language, putting the cart 
before the horse ; inverted, reversed. 

“Its } 

acter" hie itt}: tranutators tothe Reader.” 

2. Contrary to nature, reason, of common 
sense ; utterly or glaringly absurd or ridicu« 
lous ; totally opposed to the nature of things; 
monstrous, 

“What's more preposterous than to see 
A merry beggar?” Dryden: Persius, sat, 1, 
. *8. Foolish, ridiculous, perverse. 


prs-poe'-tér-otis-1Y, adv. (Eng. preposter. 
x Uy. 
*1. In an inverted or perverted m r 
with the wrong part first. e pai 


“Some, indeed, ter Sn 
South : Sermons, itd outish zntsplaced, thest, 


2. In a preposterous, ridiculous, or very ab- 
surd manner ; ridiculously. (Byron: Beppo, lv.) 


* a Yt 1 
pré-p3s'-tér-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. prepos- 
terous; ~ness.) The quality or state of being 
He mag a wrong order or method; ab 
surdity. 


pre-pd-tén-¢y, s. (Lat. prepotentia, from 
prepotens = prepotent (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being prepotent ; superior influence 
or power ; predominance, 


pre-po'-tent, a. [Lat. prepotens, from 
= before, and potens = powerful.) : ccs 
1. Very powerful; superior in wer, 
strength, or authority. fpttaes 


“Here is no grace so prepotent but it may be dis 
obeyed.”—Plaifere: App. to Gospel, ch. xiv. 


2. Possessing superior influence or force; 
prevailing, predominant. 

3. Highly endowed with potentiality or po- 
tential power. 


* pré-prac’-tise, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 

practise (q.v.). | To practice or do previously. 

“What voluntarily they had prepractised them. 
selves.”—Fuller : Church Hist., XI. iii. 14. 


* pré-pro-vide’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and En 
provide (q.v.).] To provide beforehand or 
advance, 


“He provisionally preprovided incumbents for them.” 
Fuller; Church Hist., I11. ix. 25. 


pré’-puge, s. [Fr., from Lat. preputium.] 


The foreskin. 


* pré-piinc-tu-al-i-ty, s. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. punctuality (q.v.).] More than punctu- 
ality ; the habit or practice of keeping ap- 
pointments or ho) i before the time; 
excessive punctuality. 


pré-pw-tial (ti as sh), a. (Eng. prepuce; 
-al.) Of or pertaining to the prepuce or fore- 
skin. (Corbet: To Thomas Coryate.) 

pré-raph’-a-élite, pré-raff’a-él- 
ite, a. Of or pertaining to preraphaelitism. 


pré-raph’-a-él-i-tism, pré-raff’-a- 
61-i-tism, s. 

1. In art, that strict adherence to nature 
characteristic of the Italian school before 
Raffael, revived about 1847 by the English 
“Preraphaelite Brotherhood,” which consisted 
of D. G. Rossetti, W. H. Hunt and J, Millais. 

2. In literature, and especially in poetry, 
a paingtaking adherence to the minutest of 
natural details, 

* pré-rég-nant, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
regnant(q.v.). | One who reigns before another; 
a sovereign predecessor. 
ne we) oor Ab gee ch, xxil 
* pré-ré-mote’, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. re- 
mote (a.v.)-1 More remote in previous time 
or prior order. 


*pro-répt, v.t. [Lat. prereptus, par. of 
tthe pre =before, and rapio ete peateh.] 
Mo snatch or seize before. 

* pré-ré-quire’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
penta (q.v.).] "To require previously or be 
forehand. 


“Some things are prerequired of us."—Bp. Hallt 
Devout Soul, § 9. 


t prerequisite (as pré-rék'-wig-it), a. &s. 
(Pref. pre-, and Eng. requisite (q.v.).] 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-sious = shiis, -ble, -dle. ic. = bel, deb 
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A. As adj.: Required or necessary before- 
hand ; necessary to something subsequent, 
“ Necessarily prerequisite to the mixing these par- 
ticles.”—Hale: Orig. of Mankind. 
B. As subst. ; Something previously required 
or necessary for an end proposed. 


“The necessary prerequisites of freedom.” — Gold- 
smith: The Bee. 


* pré-ré-sdlve’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
resolve, V. (q.V.).] To resolve or make up 
one’s mind beforehand ; to predetermine. 


“No man goes thus preresolved to aplay.”—Prynne: 
2 Histrio-Mastiz, iv. 2. 


pré-rog’-a-tive, a. & s. [Lat. prerogativus 
=first asked for an opinion: pre= before, 
and rogatus, pa. par. of rogo=to ask; Fr. 
prérogative ; Sp., Port., & Ital. prerogativa.] 
A. As adjective : 


* 1, Called upon to vote first; having the 
right or privilege of voting before others. 
“This foredome and choise of the Reogaetee 


centurie all the rest followed after, and by their 
suffrages confirme.’—P. Holland : Livius, p. 601. 


* 2. Prior, first. 


“The affirmative hath the prerogative illation.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. i., ch. vii. 


3. Pertaining to or held by prerogative, 
right, or privilege. 
“ Another species of prerogative property.”—Black- 
stone. Comment., bk. ii., ch. 24. 


B. As substantive : 
I. Ordinary Language: 


* 1, The right or privilege of voting before 
others. 


“The centurie of the younger sort ... had the pre- 
rogative.”—P, Holland: Livius, p. 513. 


*9. Preeminence, precedence. 


“Then give me leave to have prerogative.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iii. 1, 


* 3. Privilege, right. 


“The centurie Galeria. . . had by lot the prerogative 
ef giving their first voices.”—P, Holland ; Livius, p. 830. 


4, An exclusive right or privilege; a right 
or privilege vested in, or belonging to, any 
person in virtue of his position or character ; 
in a narrower sense, an Official and hereditary 
Tight which may be asserted withort question, 
and for the exercise of which there is no 
responsibility or accountability, as to the fact 
and the manner of its exercise. 


“ But yours the waift by high prerogative.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV, xii. 31. 


IL. Eng. Law: An exclusive privilege of the 
Crown, the expression the prerogative being 
employed for the whole or any part of such 
exclusive privilege. The prerogative may be 
confined or limited by the supreme legislative 
authority, and has in fact been much re- 
stricted, notably by Magna Charta (1215), the 
Habeas Corpus Act (1679), the Bill of Rights 
(1628), and the Act of Settlement (1639). The 
chief existing prerogatives are 


1. Personal: In order that the State may never be 
without a ruler and head, the coxereign is regarded as 
a corporation ; he cannot die, nor ean he be under age. 
He is personally irresponsible for any crime, the 
responsibility of his acts resting on his ministers. He 
cannot be guilty of negligence. No lapse of time will 
bar his right to prosecute ; though in civil matters he 
cannot sue after a lapse of sixty years. He is exempt 
from taxation and tolls; his person cannot be arrested, 
nor his (goods distrained upon. The palaces which he 
uses as dwellings are exempt from taxation, as is the 
disused Holyrood House, whose precincts still afford 
sanctuary from civil process. 


2. Political: All land in theory is held of the king. 
He can dissolve or prorogue parliament, but cannot 
jp it beyond seven years, He can refuse assent 

a Bill passed by both Houses. He can, with the 
advice of his Privy Council, issue proclamations, 
binding only, however, in so far as they do not clash 
with existing laws. He is not bound by an Act of 
Parliament unless expressly named there in. He can 
prevent a subject from leaving the kingdom, by a 
writ of ne exeat regno, and compel the return of a 
subject from abroad. He is the fountain of honour, 
and by 13 Car. IL., c.6, in him is vested the command 
of the army and navy. He alone can coin money, 
grant charters to corporations, and establish markets 
and oe He is guardian of lunatics, idiots, and 

ants, 

3. Judicial: The king is the fountain of justice, and 
the Supreme Court of Appeal, but he cannot erect 
tribunals contrary to the law, nor can he add to the 

urisdiction of courts. He may intervene in all 
‘itigation where his own rights are concerned, or the 
interests of public justice demand it. 


4. Ecclesiastical : The statutes 26 Henry VIII, c.1 
and 1 Eliz., a 1 seco gaing the king as the Supreme 
Head ofthe Church. He convenes and dissolves Con- 
vocation (q.v.), and nominates to vacant bishoprics 

ISHOP, Conc p’£LIRE], but he can erect no new See in 

gland, though he may do so in the Crown colonies. 

5. Fiscal: A few unimportant feudal dues are still 
the prerogative of the king; as in the case of treasure- 
troye, escheats, royal fish, wrecks, waifs, and strays, &c. 

In theory all these privileges fall within 
the prerogative of the Crown; yet, with the 
exception of such as are purely personal, 
and the conferring of honours (which are 
usually conferred on the initiative of the 


preresolve—presbyterian 


Premier), they are exercised by the respon- 
sible minister of the Crown, chosen from 
that party which has, for the time being, @ 
majority in the House of Commons. 


* prerogative-court, s. An ecclesi- 
rehire hee: for the trial of testamentary 
causes, where the deceased had left effects in 
two different dioceses. It was abolished, and 
its jurisdiction transferred to the Court of 
Probate by the Act 20 & 21 Vict., c. 77. 


prerogative-writs, s. pl. 

Law: Processes issued upon extraordinary 
occasions on proper cause shown. They are 
the writs of procedendo, mandamus, pro- 
hibition, quo warranto, habeas corpus, and 
certiorari. 


* pré-rdg’-a-tived, a. [Eng. prerogativ(e) ; 
-ed.)] Having a prerogative or exclusive 
privilege ; privileged. 

“Tis the pl f great ; 
“ Prerogativ'd ore reise an ibe ee 
kesp.: Othello, ili. 8. 

* pré-rog’-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. preroga- 
tive ; -ly.] By prerogative; by exclusive or 
peculiar right or privilege. 


* pres, s. [PRESS, s.] 


pré’-sa, s. [Ital., lit. = taken or caught.] 
Music: A character or mark used generally 
in continuous fugues or canons to mark the 
point of entry for the voices or instruments ; 
a lead. 


pré’-sage, prés’-age (age as 1g), s. [Fr., 
from Lat. presagium, from preesagiv = to per- 
ceive beforehand : pra = before, and sagio= 
to perceive quickly: allied to sagus = pre- 
saging, predicting ; Sp. & Ital. presagio.] 

1, Something which portends or forebodes 
a future event; a prognostic, am omen, an 
augury. 

¢, i aven.” 
eT tie ean RO ae 

2. A foreboding ; a presentiment or feeling 
of something about to happen. 


“Better unded presages of victory.”—South: 
Sermons, vol. v., ser. 6. 


3. A prophecy, a prediction. 


“Enough to confirm the worst presage.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Aug. 31, 1885, 


4, Power of predicting or foreseeing future 

events ; foreknowledge. 
“If there be aught of presage in the mind.” 
Hilton : Samson Agonistes, 1,387. 
pré-sage’, v.t.& i. [O. Fr. presagier; Fr. 

présager, from Lat. presagio=to presage; 
Sp. presagiar; Ital. presagire.] [PRESAGE, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To forebode, to foreshow ; to indicate by 
some sign or omen ; to augur. 


“ Let it presage the ruin of your love.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 


*2. To foretell, to prophesy, to predict. 


“This contagion might have been presaged upon 
consideration of its precursors.”’—Harvey s On Con- 
sumption. 


* 3. To have a presentiment of; to foresee 
prophetically. 
*4, To point out beforehand ; to indicate, 
as a road or path. 
“Then seék this path that I to thee presage. 
Spenser: F. Q., I. x. 61. 


* B. intransitive: 


1. To form or utter a prediction ; to prophesy. 
“The art of presaging is, in some sort, the reading 
of natural letters denoting order.”—Stewart : Human 
Mind, vol. ii., § 1. 
2. To feel or have a foreboding or presenti- 
ment of ill. 
“ He said, and pass’d, with sad presaging heart, 
To seek his spouse, his soul’s far dearer part.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad vi, 462. 
* pré-sage’-ful, a. [Eng. presage; ful().] 
Full of presages or forebodings ; ominous. 
“No sad presageful thought preluded fate.” 
Savage: Wanderer, v. 
* pré-sase’-mént, s. {Eng. presage ; -ment.] 
1. The act or power of presaging; a fore- 
telling, a prediction, 


“Not tbeyond his presagement.”—Browne: Vulgar 


Errours, bk. i., ch. x. 


2. That which is presaged; a presage, an 
omen. 
“I have spent some enquiry whether he had any 


ominous presagement before his end.”—Reliquicee Wot- 
toniane, p. 234. 


* pré-sag’-ér, s. [Eng. presag(e); -er.] One 
who or that which presages or foretells; a 
foreteller, a foreboder. (Shakesp. : Sonnet 23.) 


end 


* pré-sa’-Siotis, a (Eng. presage; -ous. 
abe amet tem a (Sidney: Arcadia, p. 204. 
* pre-sa-gy, * pre-sa-gie, $. (Lat. provsa- 
gium.] <A presage (q.v.). 
“This is a presagie of God's fearce wrath.”—Stubbes > 
Two Examples. 
* pré-sar-tor’-i-al, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
sartorial (q.v.).] Before the age of tailoring ; 
prior to the use of fashioned clothes, 


* prés’-by-ope, s. [PresByopia.] One whe 
is affected with presbyopia; one who is long- 
sighted ; a presbyte. 


prés-by-0'-pi-a, pet stl tt los 

iaBus (presbus) = old, and & (Ops), genit. 

sia det be the eye.] Long-sightedness é BY: )s 
Opposed to myopia (q.v.). 


prés-by-Op’-ic, a. [Eng. presbyop(ia) ; -ic.} 
Affected with presbyopia ; long-sighted. 


rés-by-op’-tic, a. [Gr. mpéoBus (presbus) 
- dg ie: optic.) Presbyopic. (Ganot: 
Physics, ed. Atkinson, p. 499.) 


prés'-byte, s. (Prespytr4.] One who is af- 
fected with presbyopia; a long-sighted person. 


prés'-by-tér, s. [Lat., from Gr. mpeoBvrepos 
(presbuteros) = elder, comp. of mpéaBus (pres- 
bus) = old; O. Fr. prebstre, prestre (Fr. prétre) 
Sp. presbytero, preste; Ital. preste. Presbyter 
and priest are doublets.] [PRrIEsT.] 

* 1, An elder, or a person advanced in years 
who had authority in the early Christian 
Church (1 Peter v. 1). 

* 92. A priest, a parson. f 

“ What better title could there bee giuen them then. 


the reuerend name of presbyters, or fatherly guides?” 
—Hooker : Eccles. Pol., bk. V., § 78. 


3. Un the Presbyt. Church): A member of a 
presbytery : spec., a minister. 
*4, A Presbyterian. 


* prés-byt'-6r-al, a. [Fr. presbytéral; Sp. 
presbiteral.] Pertaining or relating to a pres-- 
byter or presbytery. 


prés-byt'-ér-ate, s. [Lat. presbyteratus, from 
presbyter = a presbyter (q.v.); Fr. presbytéerat, 
presbytériat ; Ital. presbiterato; Sp. presbiterado. | 
1, The office or state of a presbyter or priest. 

2. A presbytery. 


* prés’-byt-ér-éss, * pres-byt-er-esse,, 
s. [Bng. presbyter ; -ess.] A female presbyter ; 
the mistress of a priest. 


“Some of these were presbyteresses, as they pleased. 
the spiritual fathers.”—Bale: Hnglish Votaries, pt. i. 


* prés-by-tér’-1-al, a. [Bng. presbyter ; -tal.} 
The same as PRESBYTERIAN (q.V.). 


“Little is it that [fear lest any crookedness, any 
wrinkle or spot should be found in presbyterial 
government.”—Milton : Church Government, bk, xi. 


prés-by-tér’-i-an, a. &s. [Eng. presbyter ; 
-ian; Fr. presbytérien; Sp. & Ital. presbi- 
teriano.] 

A. As adjective: 

*1, Pertaining or relating to a presbyter. 

2. Pertaining to presbyters as governors in 
achurch ; pertaining to church government 
or discipline by presbyteries. 

‘“* An act was prepared for securing the presbyterian 
government.”—Burnet > Own Times (1706). 

3. Pertaining to presbyterianism or its sup- 
porters; belonging to the Presbyterian church. 

B. As substantive : 


Church Hist. & Ecclesiol. (Pl.): Those who 
believe that the government of the church 
by means of presbyters is “founded on 
and agreeable to the word of God.” They 
hold that presbyter (elder) and bishop are. 
different names for the same ecclesiastical 
functionary (cf. Acts xx. 17, 28, R.V., Phil. i. 1, 
&c.); that, consequently, every presbyter is. 
a bishop, and on a footing of equality with his 
other brethren in the eldership. Presbyters 
are divided into two classes—teaching and 
ruling elders (1 Tim. v. 17). The former are 
popularly called ‘‘ ministers,” the latter “ el- 
ders,” or ‘‘lay-elders;” but, theoretically, 
both hold spiritual office. The government is 
by means of four courts of judicature, rising 
consecutively in dignity and authority. The 
lowest—called in Scotland, &c., the ‘‘ Kirk- 
session,” or simply the “Session” [KirxK- 
SESSION], rules over the congregation in all 
spiritual matters ; while finance, being deemed 
more secular, is relegated to deacons or 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2», ce =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


Managers. Above the Session is the Presby- 
tery (q.v.). Above this again is a Synod for a 
province ; it is held half-yearly. Highest of 
all is the General Assembly, meeting annually. 
The minister of a hg a pens presides ex 
in the Session, and non-ministerial 

elders are ineligible for the Moderatorship of 
the Presbytery, Synod, and Assembly. A 
Presbyterian denomination stands to an Epis- 
copal one nearly in the same relation as a 
republic to a@ monarchy. The Waldensian 
church was constituted on an essentially 
resbyterian model. The system was partially 
ntroduced into Switzerland in 1541, and its 
discipline was subsequently carried out by 
Calvin with iron firmness at Geneva. The 
first French Synod met in Paris in 1559, the 
first Dutch Synod at Dort in 1574. The Hun- 
ee and various other continental Protes- 
it churches are also Presbyterian. The 
system thoroughly rooted itself in Scotland, 
‘the first General Assembly being held there in 
1560. [CauRcH or ScorLanp.] The same 
ra ibytery was formed in Ireland, at 
icktergus (SyNop or Utsrsr], and in 1572 

one in England, at Wandsworth. In 1646-7 
the Church of England was reconstituted on a 
presbyterian basis, but in 1660 was again 
made episcopal. [Crurcu or ENGLAND.] The 
first Presbyterian congregations in the Amer- 
ican colonies were orgauized in Maryland, 
that of Rehoboth about 1690, The first Pres- 
bytery met in Philadelphia in 1705, The 
earliest members were immigrants from Scot- 
land and Ireland. A synod, composed of four 
Presbyteries, was organized in 1716, In 1758 
the American Presbyterian churches, which 
had been divided by dissensions, were re-united, 

. and in 1788 a General Assembly was instituted. 
At that date there were 419 congregations, 
with 188 ministers. The church grew rapidly 
in the United States. In 1834 it had 22 synods 
and about 1900 ministers. In 1838 a division 
took place, the church dividing into the Old 
School and New School Presbyterians, the 
former holding high Calvinistic doctrines, the 
latter a modified Calvinism. A union between 
these divisions was accomplished in 1869. 
‘There are several divisions of the Presbyterian 
church in the United States, each with a 
‘special title, and a hy own theological col- 
leges and seminaries. In 1890 there were inall 
13,619 churches with a membership of 1,229,012. 


Presbyterian-baptists, s. pl. 
Eccles, : A small Baptist denomination under 
presbyterian government. 


prés-by-tér-i-an-ism, s. [Eng. presby- 
terian ; -ism.] The doctrines, tenets, or dis- 
cipline of the Presbyterians. 
The Whig scheme bt So in Presbyterianism, 


* prés-by-tér-i-an-ly, adv. [Eng. presby- 
tericin ; 4y.) Towards, or in favour of, presbyter- 
ianism ; with the principles of pres! ism. 

nde aneet Nes) thom owner 

* prés-by-tér-igm, s. (Eng. presbyter ; -ism.] 
Pres' rianism. 


* Presbyterism was disdained by the king.”—Hacket : 
Life of Williams, ii. 197. 


~ Dbyt'-Er-ite, s. [Eng. presbyter ; -ite.] 
eames: a ‘body of elders, whether 
priests or laymen. 


“The distinct order of See ee Tay- 
lor : Bpiscopucy Asserted, de 


py-tér’-i-iim, s. [Low Lat., from Gr. 
mpeoBuréptov (presbuterion).] [PRESBYTER.] 
Arch.: That part of a church where divine 
service is performed ; the presb; . Applied 
to the choir or chancel, because it was the 
place appropriated to the bishop, priest, and 
other ¢ , While the laity were confined to 
the body of the church. 


% prés'-by-tér-ship, s. [Eng. presbyter ; 
-ship.] The office or station of a presbyter ; 
presbyterate. 


/-by-tér-y, s. w Lat. presbyterium ; 
5 flan ott ¥ tal. per presbiterio,] [PRES- 
BYTERIUM. ] . 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A body of elders in the Christian church, 
, “The on of the hands of the presbytery.”— 
A Timothy iv. 14. 
* 2. Presbyterianism. 


“The question betw and +e 
J Baars a episcopacy and presbytery. 


boil, bdy; Port, jOw1; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, ge 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. 


presbyterianism—prescription 


IL. Technically : 

1, Arch. : The same as PResBYTERIUM (q.V.), 

2. Presbyterian Church: A court of judica- 
ture above the session and beneath the synod, 
It is composed of all the ministers of an 
assigned district, with a representative ruling 
elder from each. These elders hold office for 
six months, and are capable of re-election, 
Professors of theology are members of that 
eal rat in which the college is situated. 
The Moderator opens and closes each meeting 
with prayer. The functions of the court are 
executive, not legislative. The Presbytery 
supervises all the congregations within its 
bounds, hears appeals from the decisions of 
sessions, examines candidates for the ministry, 
licenses probationers, and ordains ministers 
by laying on of hands (1 Tim. iv. 14) [(Orpina- 
eek &c. Appeal lies from it to the Synod 

Ve 

3. Roman Church: (See extract). 


“ Presbytery is often used among English Catholics 
to Rapignaie the priest's house, In this sense it is a 
translation of the French presbytére, so used (Littré) 
sinee the twelfth Sg vresbyterium (see Ducange) 


appears never to have this meaning.”"—Addis & 
Arnold : Cath, Dict., p. 690. 


t prés’-by-tés, s. [Prespytia.] 
Zool. : A synonym of Semnopithecus (q.v.). 


prés-byt’-i-a, + prés'-byt-ism, s. [Gr. 
mpecBirms (presbutés)= an elderly person.) 
The same as PRESBYOPIA (q.V.). 


prés-byt-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. presbyt(ia) ; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ic.]) Pertaining to, or affected with, 
presbytia ; long-sighted. ; 


t prés'-byt-ism, s. [Prespytia.] 


* pre-scéne’, * pre-sceene, s. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. scene (q.v.).] An induction, a pro- 


logue. 
“The prescane of Hell.” : 
Sylvester: Du Bartas ; Sixth day, first week, 1,072. 


pre’-sci-enc¢e (se as sh), s. [Fr., from Lat. 
prescientia = foreknowledge: pre = before, 
and scientia = knowledge, science (q.v.); Sp. 
preciencia; Port. presciencia; Ital. prescienza.] 
(Prescrent.] The quality or state of being 
rescient; foreknowledge, foresight; know- 

edge of events before they take place. 

“ And you may guess the noble Dame 
Durst not the secret prescience own.” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 30. 
pré-sci-ent (sce as sh), a. [O. Fr., from Lat. 
presciens, pr. par. of prescio=—to know be- 
forehand : pre = before, and scio=—to know; 
Ital. presciente.}) Having he een of, or 
foresight into, events before they take place ; 
foreknowing, foreseeing. 

“To show the wisdom of their master’s prescient 


injunctions.”—Daily Te Sept. 7, 1885. 


pré-sci-én-tif’-ic, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
scientific.] Prior to the period at which science 
began to be extensively cultivated : as, a pre- 
scientific age. 

* pré’-scient-ly (sc as sh), adv. [Eng. pre- 
scient; -ly.) With prescience or foresight. 
(De Quincey.) 


* pré-scind’, v.t. & i. (Lat. prescindo, from 
pre = before, and scindo = to cut.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. Ord. Lang. : To eut off; to abstract. 
2. Metaph.: To consider by a separate act 
of attention or analysis. 


“The bare essence of the soul quite prescinded from 
roe union wink, T= ke ca Immortality of the 

B. Intrans.: To consider or reason on 
things separately or independently, (Berke- 
ley ; Aleiphron, dial. 7, 36.) 


* pre-si ‘-ent, a. [Lat. preescindens, pr. 
ah o Pan = to prescind (q.v.).] Pre- 
scinding, abstracting. 

“The prescindent faculties of the soul.”—Cheyne : 
Philosophical Principles. 


* pré’-sci-oiis (sc as sh), a. [Lat. prescius, 
from preescio = serge (q.¥. | Pre- 
seient, foreknowing ; having foreknowledge. 

a! scious of ills, and leaving me behind, 
To drink the dregs of life by fate assigned.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; neid xi. 242. 
é-scribe’, v.t. & i, [Lat. prescribo = to 
write beforehand, to appoint, to prescribe: 
pre = before, and scribo= to write; Sp. pre- 
scribir; Port. perscrever; Ital. prescrivere ; 
O. Fr. prescriber ; Fr, prescrire.J 
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A, Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, To lay down with authority, as a diree- 
tion or rule of conduct ; to appoint, to dictate. 
“* My rapid hours pursue the course 
Prescribed them by love's sweetest force.” 
Cowper : Guion; Joy of the Cross. 
* 2. To direct, to appoint. 
“ Let streams prescribe their fountains where to run.” 
Dryden, (Todd.) 
IL. Med. : To direct to be used as a remedy. 
B. Intransitive: 


* I. Ord. Lang. : To lay down rules or direaw 

tions for conduct ; to give law ; to dictate. 
“Time and long possession enables it to prescribe,”"— 
uth» Sermons, vol, iv., ser. 9 

II. Technically : 

1, Law; 

(1) To elaim by prescription; to make a 
pee to a thing by immemorial use and enjoy- 
ment, 

“The lord of a manor cannot prescribe to raise m 
<4 i tat ie strangers.” —Blackstone : Comment., 

(2) To become extinguished or of no validity 
through lapse of time, as a right, debt, obliga- 
tion or the like. 

2. Med.: To direct what remedies are to be 
used ; to write or give directions for medical 
treatment. 


“ Garth, generous as his muse, prescribes and gives.” 
Dryden: To his Kinsman, John Dryden. 


pré-scrib’-ér, s. [Eng. prescrib(e) ; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who prescribes; one 
who gives rules or directions. 


“The prescribers and appoynters what it is that 
muste bee geuen to the po tae Udal; Luke, (Pref.) 


2. Med. : One who prescribes medically. 


* pré-script, * pre-scripte, a. &s. [Lat. 
prescriptus, pa. par. of prescribo ; to prescribe 
(q.v.); Fr. preserit; Sp. prescripto; Ital. pre- 
scritto.] 

A, As adj. : Prescribed; set or laid down 
as a rule; directed. 

“The script number of the citizens."—More? 

Utopia, bk. ii., ch. v. 

B. As substantive: 

1. A direction, a prescription, a precept, & 
model prescribed. (Milton: P. L., xii. 249.) 

2. Amedical prescription; a thing prescribed, 


* pré-scrip-ti-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. preseript- 
ible; -ity.) The quality or state of being 
prescriptible. 


* pré-scrip’-ti-ble, a. [Fr.] Suitable or fit 
to be prescribed ; depending or derived from 
prescription. 

“The whole prescription of the nc We the 


matter were prescriptibie, is thus deduced evidently to 
xili, yeres.”"—Grafton; Chronicle ; Henry VIII. (an. 34h 


pré-scrip’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. prescrip- . 
tionem, accus, of preseriptio =a prescribing, 
from prescriptus, pa, par. of prescribo = 
prescribe (q.v.); Sp. prescripcion ; Ital. preseri- 
zione.} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of prescribing, directing, or 
dictating, as a rule of conduct; direction, 
prescript, precept. 

tion. but such as wore funtaayed by them for sana 
tage."—Sale : Image, pt. 1. 

2. A title or claim based on long use or 

custom. 
mutate =< Terersnce for prescripilen, —Macaulay : 
Il. Technically: 


1, Civil Law: A claim or title to a thing by 
virtue of immemorial use or enjoyment; the 
right or title acquired by such use or by posses- 
sion had during the time, and in the manner 
fixed by law, as a right of way, of common, or 
the like, Uninterrupted enjoyment or use for 
a term of years fixed by legislative enactment 
gives a prima facie title by prescription to the 
thing enjoyed, and enjoyment for a certain 
term, unless such enjoyment has continued 
under some consent or agreement, gives an 
absolute and indefeasible title. Prescription 
differs from custom, which is a local usage and 
not annexed to any person, whereas prescrip- 
tion is a personal usage. 

“Tn the first place nothing but incorporeal heredita- 
ments can be claimed Ecard ... Secondly, a 
prescription cannot be for a thing which cannot be 
raised by grant. For the law allows prescription only 
to supply the loss of a grant, and therefore every pre- 
scription presupposes a grant to have existed.”—Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. 1i., ch, 14. 


m; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, deL 
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2. Scots Law: Positive prescription is a 
elaim or title to lands acquired by uninter- 
rupted possession upon some written title for 
a period of twenty years. Negative prescrip- 
tion is the loss or omission of a right by 
neglecting to use it during the time limited 
by law. The term is also used for limitation 
in the recovery of money due by bond, &c. 


3. Med.: A direction of remedies for a 
disease, and the manner of using them; a 
recipe ; a written statement of the remedies 
or medicines to be taken by a patient, 


pré-scrip’-tive,a. [Lat. prescriptivus, from 

prescriptus, pa. par. of preescribo = to prescribe 
(q.v.); Sp. prescriptivo.] 

1, Consisting in, arising from, or acquired 
by prescription. 

“It [common in gross] may be claimed by prescrip- 

tive right.”—Blackstone ; Comment., bk. ii., ch. 3. 

*2, Arising from or sanctioned by use or 

custom, 


* pré-scrip’-tive-Ly, adv. [Eng. prescriptive ; 
-ly.) By prescription. (Burke.) 


pre gortay tia, s. [Lat.] A prescript 
q.v.). 


* prese, v.f. or i. [PRESS, v.] 


* pre-se-ance, s. [Fr.] Priority of place in 
sitting. 

“The ghests, though rude in their other_fashions 
may, for their discreet judgment in x Precedence an 
preseance, read a lesson to our civilest gentry.”— 
Carew: Survey of Cornwall, 


prés'-enge, s. [Fr., from Lat. presentia = 
presence, from prasens = present (q.v.) ; Sp. 
presencia ; Ital. presenza, presenzia.] 


1. The quality or state of being present; 
the state of being or existing in a certain 
place. 

2. The state of being within sight or call ; 
neighbourhood without the intervention of 
anything that hinders or prevents intercourse. 

“The hostile armies were now in presence of each 
other.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

8. Persons present or assembled in a place, 

especially persons of rank ; noble company. 
“Then slow her drooping head she raised, 
And fearful round the presence gazed.” 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, vi. 26, 

4, Company, society. 

“From his presence I am barred.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 

* 5, Approach face to face or nearness to a 
superior or great personage. 

“Thinking it want of education which made him so 
discountenanced with unwonted presence,”—Sidney : 
Arcadia, 

*6. The room or apartment in which an 
assembly is held before a prince or other 
great personage ; a presence-chamber. 

“The two great cardinals wait in the presence.” 

Shakesp.: Henry VIII, iii. 1. 

* 7, Something present, close, or near. 

“‘T stay, and like an invisible presence 
Hover around her.” 
Longfellow : Miles Standish, v. 

*8, Personality, person. 

“Lord of thy presence, and no land beside.” 
Shakesp. : King John, i, 

* 9, Personal appearance, mien, air, deport- 

ment. (Shakesp. : Sonnet 10.) 


J (1) Presence of mind: A calm, collected 
state of the mind, with its faculties under con- 
trol ; undisturbed state of the thoughts, which 
enables a person to act or speak without em- 
barrassment or disorder in unexpected diffi- 
culties ; quickness or readiness of invention 
or of devising expedients in positions of 
sudden difficulty or danger. 


“What is called presence of mind really means that 
ewer’ of SOLS LEG) peuce prevents the bodily ener- 
gies being paralyzed by strong sensory impressions,”— 
Encyc. Brit, (ed. 9th), xv. 281. eas 


(2) Real Presence: [TRANSUBSTANTIATION]. 


presence - chamber, presence- 
room, s. <A room or apartment in whicha 
great personage receives company. 


* pré-sén-sa/-tion, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
sensation (q.v.).] Previous sensation, idea, 
or notion. 

enae ereseS eit Bae eAon of it, has in all ages 
ea a he ". 
bebrane, ere ee Oy. ore. Def. of the Moral 

*pré-sén-sion, s. (Lat. presensio, from 
we = before, and sentio = to feel, to perceive.] 

erception beforehand. 


“A presension and foretaste of the jo: f th 
celestial life."—Scott : Christian Life, pt. Pi ie me ap 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, walf, work, who, sén; miite, giib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, x, co 


prescriptive—presentation 


prés-ent, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. prasens = 

being in front, present: pre = before, and 
* sens, an old participle from sum =to be; 
cogn. with Sansc. sant =being; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. presente.} 

A. As adjective: 

1. Being in a certain place; opposed to 
absent. (Milton : Samson Agonistes, 1,085.) 

2. Being in company or society ; being in 
the presence or before the face of another. 

3. Now existing; being at this time; not 
past or future. 

4, Being now in view or under consideration. 


5. Not forgotten; kept in the mind or 
memory. 

* 6, Done or used on the spot; instant, im- 
mediate. 


“Sign me a present pardon.” é 
Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, li. 4. 


*7, Favourably attentive; not neglectful 5 
propitious. 
“Nor could I hope, in any place but there, 
To find a god so present to my pray’r.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 
*8. Ready at hand; quick in emergency. 
“He had need have a present wit."—Bacon «, Hssays. 
B. As substantive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, The present time; time now passing. 
“Many aman there is, even at this present.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
2, An affair in hand; a question under con- 
sideration. 
‘Shall I be charged no further than this present!” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iii. 3. 
*3. The money or property which a person 
has about him. 
“T’ll make division of my present with you.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, ili. 4. 
*4, A mandate, a document. 
“What present hast thou there?” 
Shakesp, ¢ Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 3. 
II. Law: A term used in a. deed of convey- 
ance, a lease, a letter of attorney, &., to 
denote the writing itself: as, Be it known to 
all men by these presents, i.e., by the present 
writing or the document itself. (Now only 
used in the plural.) 
JG) The present: An expression used ellip- 
tically for the present time. 
(2) At present: At the present time; just 
now. 


(3) For the present : For the time or moment. 


present-tense, s. 

Gram.: That tense or modification of a verb 
which denotes existence or action at the 
present time, as I write, or I am writing. 


present-use, s. 
Law: A use which has an immediate exist- 


ence, and can be at once operated on by the 
Statute of Uses. 


pré-sént’, v.t. & i. [Fr. présenter, from Lat. 
preesento = to set before, to offer, lit. = to make 
present, from preesens = present (q.v.); Sp. & 
Port. presentar; Ital. presentare.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To set before, or introduce to the presence 
of another; to introduce formally, as to a 
superior ; to offer for acquaintance. 

“ Let's present him to the duke.” 
Shakesp,: As You Like It, iv. 2, 

2. To exhibit, to display, to show, to offer 
to view: as, To present an appearance of 
misery. 

3. To give; to bestow as a gift, donation, or 
offering ; especially to give or offer for accept- 
ance formally and ceremoniously. 

“ My last, least offering, I present thee now.” 
Cowper: Guicn ; Vicissitudes, 
4, To bestow a gift upon; to favour with a 
gift. (Followed by with before the thing 
given.) (Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. 4.) 

5. To hand, or putinto the hands of another 
with ceremony. 

6. To lay or place before a publie body for 
consideration: as, To present a petiticn to 
parliament, 

*7. To offer openly ; to proffer. 

8. To point, to level, to aim; to direct, as a 
weapon, and more particularly a firearm: as, 
To present a gun at a person. 

*9. To represent, to personate. 


“To-night at Herne’s Oak, just 'twixt twelve and one, 
Must my sweet Nan present the Fairy Queen.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, iv. 6. 


pré-sént’-a-ble, a. 


*prés-én-ta’-né-oils, a. 


*pres-ent-ar-ie, a. 


prés-én-ta/-tion, s. 


10, To nominate for support at a public 
school or other institution. 

II, Law: 

1. To nominate to an ecclesiastical benefice. 

“When a person has been admitted to holy orders, 
he may be presented to a parsonage or vicarage ; that 
is, the patron, to whom the advowson belongs, may 
offer his clerk to the bishop to be instituted.”—Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. i., ch. 11. 

2. To bring an indictment or action against; 
to accuse; to lay before a court of judicature 
(lay or ecclesiastical) as an object of inquiry ; to 
give notice officially of, as a crime or offence. 

“And say you would present her at the leet.” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew. (Induct. ii.) 

B, Intransitive: 

Law : To nominate a clerk to an ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

“The Roman Catholic. . . cannot present to a living 
in the English Church.”—Duily Telegraph, Feb. 20, 1886. 

J (1) To present a bill for acceptance : To 
pring it to the person on whom it is drawn, 
and request him to undertake to pay it, which 
he does by writing the word ‘“‘Accepted ” on its 
face, and signing his name thereto. 

(2) To present a Bill or Promissory Note for 
Payment: To bring it to the principal debtor 
and demand payment for it. Ib should be 
presented for payment punctually on the day 
whenit falls due ; otherwise, all the parties to 
it, except the drawer and acceptor, are dis- 
charged from their liability. 


(3) To present arms: 


Mil. : To hold the arms or rifle in a perpen- 
dicular position in front of the body to salute 
a superior officer, or as a token of respect. 


prés’-ent, s. [PRESENT, v.] 


1. Ord. Lang. : That which is presented or 
given; a gift. 
“The ambassadors... brought hym presentes.”— 
Brende: Quintus Curtius, fo. 51. 
2. Mil. (pronounced pré-gént'): The position 
from which a rifle is fired. 


(Eng. present, v.; -able.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Capable of being presented; fit to be 
exhibited or offered. 

2. Fit to be introduced into society ; fit to 
be shown or seen. 


“‘Scoured to make them more presentable.”—Cas- 
sell's Technical Educator, pt. xii., p. 372. 


II, Ecclesiastical : 

1. Capable of being presented to an eccle- 
siastical benefice: as, a presentable clerk. 

2. Admitting of the presentation of a clerk. 


“Tncumbents of churches presentable cannot, by 
their sole act, grant their incumbencies to others."— 
Ayliffe :, Parergon. 


(Lat. presenta- 
neus, from presens = present, a, (q.v.).] 
Quick, ready ; rapid in effect. 

“Some plagues partake of such malignity, that, like 


a@ presentaneous poison, they enecate in two hours,"— 
Harvey: On Consumption. 


(Lat. presentarius.] 
Present. 


“An eterne anda presentarie estate.”—Chaucer : 
Astrolabe ; Conclusions. 


} {Fr., from Lat. pre- 
sentationem, acc. of preesentatio, from preesen- 
tatus, pa. par. of presento = to present (q.v.) ; 
Sp. presentacion ; Ital. presentazione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of presenting, giving, bestowing, or 
offering ; the state of being presented or given. 


“Prayers are sometimes a esentation of m«¢ 
desires,”—Hooker : Eccles. Polity. te 


2. The act of representing, exhibiting, or 
displaying ; display, representation. 
* 3. Semblance ; show, appearance. 


“Under the presentation of that he sh in 
—Shakesp. : As You Like It, v. 4. emhocta Riaiwat: 


4, That which is presented ; a present, a gift. 

Il, Technically : 

1. Ecclesiastical: 

(1) The act or right of presenting a clergy- 
man, or of offering him to the bishop or ordi- 
nary for institution to a benefice. 

. (2) The same as PRESENTMENT, 2. 


“When the bishop is also the patron, and conf 
living, the resentation and institution are apes 
the same act.”— Blackstone > Comment., bk. i., ch. 1L 


4] Prior to the abolition of patron. i R 
Church of Scotland, in 1874, the homes 
applied to the nomination of a minister by a 
patron to be pastor of a congregation, subject 
to the approval of the Presbytery. 


sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
=6;. ey=a; qu = kw. 


2. Obstetrics : The part of a foetus which is 
felt presenting, on examination vaginam, 
Presentations are of three kinds : (1) Natural, 
when the head, foot, knee, or breech pre- 
sents ; (2) Preternatural, when any other part 
fron necessitating the operation of turn- 

ng; (3) Substituted, when any portion of the 
Heap airs mass of the foetus becomes changed 
‘or another 


(1) Bond of presentation: 

Scots Law: A bond to present a debtor so 
that he may be subjected to the diligence of 
his creditor. 

(2) Feast of the Presentation : [CANDLEMAS]. 

(8) Order of the Presentation : 

Church Hist. : An order of nuns founded in 
Treland in 1777 by Miss Nano Nagle (1728-84), 
now possessing nearly 100 houses in that 
country, America, India, and Australia. It 
was at first an institute with simple vows, 
but in 1805 Pius VII. raised it to the rank of 
a religious order, with solemn vows and strict 
enclosure. The nuns take a fourth vow, bind- 
ont boar penton to instruct young Ses espe- 
cially the poor, in the principles and practices 
of religion. 


presentation-copy, s. A copy of a 
book presented to a person by the Gather or 
publisher, 


‘pré-sént’-a-tive, a. [Presentartioy.] 
I, Ecclesiastical : 
1. Having the right of presentation to an 
ecclesiastical benefice. 


“An advowson presentative is where the patron 
hath a right of presentation to the bishop or ordi- 
mary.”— : Comment., dk. fi., ch. 3. 


2. Admitting of the presentation of a clerk. 
“To annex the same to the vicarage, and to make it 
presentative.”—Spelman : On Tythes. (Pret., p. xiii.) 
Il. Metaph.: Capable of being immediately 
apprehended. 


“A presentative revelation implies faculties in man 
which can receive the presentation.”"—Mansel: Bamp- 


ton Lectures, 


Seamer ree s. [ADvow- 
BON}. 
presentative-faculty, s. 

Metaph.: The faculty for acquiring know- 

ledge. 

8 ct aac plement Sg vou in 
contrast and correlation to a Represen' ve Faculty. 
... It is sub-divided into two, according as its object 
is external or internal. In the former case it is called 


External Perception, or, simply, Perce 
latter, Internal Perception, Reflex Percep’ ion, Internal 
iousnesa, mil- 


’ ly, Self-Co' Hi 
tom * ‘Metaphyetes (ea. Mansel) ti. 28 : 
* prés-en-teé’, s. [Eng. present, v.; -ee.] One 
who is presented to an ecclesiastical benefice. 
“ Give notice to the patron of the disability of his 
presentee.”—Aylife: Parergon. 
t’-6r, s. [Eng. present, v.; -er.] One 
who presents, offers, or gives. 


“The presenter was rewarded with the stroke of a 
sabre."—Reliquics Wottoniana, p. 297. 


* pré-sén'-tial (tias sh), a. [Eng. present, 
a.; -ial.) Supposing or implying actual 
presence ; present. 


* pré-sén-ti-Al'-1-t¥ (ti as shi), s. (Eng. 

esential; -ity.) The quality or state of 
teins present, presence, 

“ This eternal, indivisible act of his existence makes 


the presentiality of the object.”"—South: Sermons, 
vol. i., ser, 8. 


+ ré-sén’-tial-ly (ti as sh), adv. [Eng 
in esential ; -ly.] Ina presential manner}; with 
e notion or state of actual presence. 
“ All spirits that around their raies extoll 
Possesse each point of their circumference 
‘More: Immort. of the Sout, pt. iil, o. Li, s, 28 


* pré-gén’-ti-ate (ti as shi), v.t. [Hng. 
present, a. ; -iate.) To make present. 
“ Perfection to presentiate them all."—Grew : Cosmo, 
Sacra, bk, iii., ch. iv. 


? pré-sén’-ti-ent (tias shi), a. [Lat. pre- 
sentiens, pr. par. of tio = to feel or 
receive beforehand.) [PRESENTIMENT.] Feel- 

g or perceiving beforehand. 


a es 
* pré-sén-tif-ic-al, a. presens = 
_ present, and facio = to make.) Making 


meg wo : Defence of Philosophical Cab- 
ch. ii. 


* pré-sén-tif -ic-ly, adv. (Eng. presentific; 


presentative—preserve 


-ly.) In a presentific manner; so as to make 
present. 
“The whole evoluti f 
and presnely sprandad fo Gd ont a 2 
istent before him.” —AMore; Def. of Phil. Cabbala, ch. ti, 
pré-sént’-i-mént, s. [Fr., from Lat. pre- 
sentio = to feel or perceive beforehand: pre 
= before, and sentio = to feel or perscive) 
*1. Previous perception, conception, or 
opinion ; previous apprehension of something 
future. 
“R, to 
of you." dowd Chemerhela: Leora ener 
2. Anticipation of impending evil; a fore- 
ing; @ vague or undefined antecedent 
impression or conviction that something 
calamitous or serious is about to happen. 


“These presentiments of disaster were unfortunately 
Justified.”"—#ustace: Italy, vol. ili, ch. v. 


eae 
pré-sént-i-mént’-al, a. (Eng. presenti- 
ment i -al.) Pertaining to, or having, presenti- 
ments, 


pré-gint’-ive, a. &s. (Eng. present, a. ; -ive.) 

Grammar : 

A. As = : A term applied to a class of 
words which present any conception to the 
mind. The things presented may be objects 
of sense, acts, or abstract qualities. Sub- 
stantives, adjectives, adverbs, and most verbs 
are presentive words. Presentive is opposed to 

ie (q.v.). 

“How greatly the word ‘will’ is felt to have lost 

ve power in the last three centuries.”—Zarle: 

hilology, § 235. 

B. As subst.: A presentive word. 

“Tn English prose the number of symbolic words is 

ly about sixty per eent. of the whole number 
ae leaving forty per cent. for the presentives.” 
a le: Philology, § 244. 
pré-sént’-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. presentive; -ly.] 
As a presentive word; with presentive force. 
“T have let the word ‘home’ stand once presen- 
tively."—Earle: Philology, § 244. 


pré-sént’-ive-néss, s. [Eng. presentive; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being presen- 
tive; presentive power or force; capability 
of presenting an independent notion or con- 
ception to the mind or to the imagination. 


“The word ‘shall’ offers a good example of the move- 
ment from presentiveness to aquiboliause- Bacl : 
Philology, § 235. 


prés'-ent-ly, * pres-ent-lie, adv. (Eng. 
present, a.; -ly.) 
*1, At present ; at the present time; now. 


“The towns and forts you presently have."—Sidney ¢ 
Arcadia. 


2, At once ; immediately, directly, forthwith. 
“ Presently Ay, with a twink.” 
Shakesp. ; Tempest, iv. 
8. Inashort time ; soon, shortly ; before long. 
* 4, With actual presence ; actually present. 
“ His precious body and bloud presently there.”—Bp, 
Gardner: Real Presence, fo. 23. 
pré-sént’-mént, * pre-sente- ment, s, 
(Eng. present, v. ; ~ment.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of presenting; presentation; the 
state of being presented. 
Oe ne a tt 
2. Representation; anything presented or 
exhibited ; a picture. 
“ The Feast of the Leafy Pavilions 
Saw we in bo presentment,” 
Longfellow ; Children 


of the Lord's Supper. 
8, Conduct, behaviour, 
“In bis presentment as a member of society he should 
take asacred care to be more than he seems,"—Blackie: 
Self-Culture, p. 65. 


II. Technically: 
1, Law: 


(1) (See extract), 
“A presentment is a very comprehensive term: in- 
cluding not only presentments properly so called, but 

so inquisitions of office and indictments by a grand 
jury. Properly speaking, it ls the notice taken by a 
grand Jury of ar offence from their own knowledge or 
observation, without any indictment laid before them 
at the suit the crown; as the presentment of a 
nuisance, & and the like; upon which the officer 
She Fpl must “cape Sei ee A site 
befor: C) nm can pu answer = 
ad aay pes bk, iv., ch, 23. 

(2) The formal information to the lord by 
the tenants of a manor of anything done out 
of court. 

2. Eccles. : Complaints lodged by the authori- 


ties ofa parish before the archdeacon or bishop. 
3. Comm, : The presenting a bill of exchange 
to the drawee for acceptance or to the acceptor 


for payment. 
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* prés'-ent-néss, s. [Eng. present; -ness, 

he “quality or state of being present ; — 
ence. 

“Goring had a much better understanding, a much 


keener courage, and presentness of roind | — 
Clarendon OMI War, ii. 555. “silat i 


presentoir (as pré-zant-war’), s. [(Fr.] 
An ornamental cup, 
very shallow, and 
having a tall, enriched stem, 
It was a decorative article 
of luxury, serving no parti- 
cular use, but was much 
fabricated in the sixteenth 
century, (Fairholt.) 


* pre-se-pe, s. (Pr«cirz.] 


t pré-sérv’-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
preserve);  -able.} 
Capable of bein 

reserved ; adapte: 
‘or, or adinitting of, preservation (q.v.). 


prég-ér-va/-tion, s. [Fr., from préserver = 
to preserve (q.v.); Sp. preservacion ; Ital. pre- 
servazione.] 


PRESENTOIR, 


1, The act of preserving or keeping in safety 
or security from harm, injury, decay, or de- 


struction. 
And clases on : rr 
— Shakesp. ¢ Henry V., ii. 2 
2. The state of being preserved ; escape from 
injury or danger; safety. 
“T mean our preservation,” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1. 
3. The state or condition of being preserved 
from decay, damage, or destruction: as, a 
picture in good preservation. 
*4, One who or that which preserves or 
saves. 
5. The act or system of protecting from 
being hunted, taken, or killed. 


“ The success which has attended the preservation of 
salmon in the Usk,”—Field, Jan. moe 


pré-sérv-a-tive, a. & s. [Fr. préservatif; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. preservativo.] 

A, As adj.: Having the power, quality, or 
property of preserving, or keeping safe, a per- 
son or thing from injury, decay, corruption, 
or destruction ; capable of preserving ; tend- 
ing to preserve. 

“ Preservative "—Drayton : 

Olbion s 9. at ee pap vi 

B. As subst.: Anything which preserves or 
tends to preserve against injury, decay, cor- 
ruption, or destruction; that which secures 
or keeps something else in a safe and sound 
state ; a preventive of injury or decay. 


“ It [religion] is the surest bond and preservative of 
society in the world.”-—Sharp.: Sermons, vol. i., sar. 2 


* pré-sérv-a-tor-y, a. &s, (PRESERVE, v.] 
A. As adj.: Preserving, preservative ; tend- 
ing to preserve. 


“But all this while, the intentions and indeavours 
must be no other then preservatory."—BSp, Hall: Cases 
of Conscience, dec. 2, case 3. 


B. As subst. ; That which has the power or 
property of preserving ; a preservative. 
“Such vain preservatories of us."— Whitlock: Man- 
ners of the English, 


pré-gérve’, v.t. & i. (Fr. préserver, from Lat. 

(@ = beforehand, and servo=to keep; Sp. 
& Port. preservar ; Ital. preservare.] 

A, Transitive: 

1, To save ; to keep safe or secure from in- 
jury, loss, or destruction ; to defend or guard 
from harm, evil, or hurt ; to protect. (Genesis 
xly. 5.) 

2. To maintain in the same state ; to uphold, 
to sustain, to protect. (Psalm xxxvi. 6. 

8. To save or keep from decay or corruption 
by means of some preservative, as sugar, salt, 
&c. ; to keep in a sound state : as, To preserve 
fruit. 

4. To keep from being hunted, taken, or 
killed, except at certain seasons, or by certain 
persons. 

“Foxes will be strictly preserved as heretofore.” 

Field, Feb, 27, 1886. 
5. To protect the game or fish in. 


“ There is no better proces wood throughout the 
length and breadth of the Hertfordshire country." 
Field, Feb, 13, 1886, 


B. Intransitive: 
1, To season fruits, &c., for preservation. 


“ To make perfumes, distil, preserve.” 
oe Shakesp. ; Cymbeline i. & 


2. To protect game for purposes of sport. 


Dice eee ee "eee 
boil, H 6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
sa Alyn -tion, pneed = shiin ; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, dol 
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pré-sérve’, s. (PRESERVE, 2.] 
1. That which is preserved; fruit or the 
like seasoned and kept from decay by preserva- 
tive substances. 


“The fruit with the husk, when tender and young, 
makes a good preserve.”—./ortimer : Husbandry. 


2. A place in which game is preserved for 
purposes of sport. 
oré-sérved,, pa. par. Ga. [PRESERVE, v.] 
preserved-meat, s. Meat preserved by 
being frozen or by antiseptics. It was first 
introduced into England from Australia in 
1865, and from America about 1875. 


pré-sérv-ér, s. (Eng. preserv(e), v. 3 -er.] 

1. One who preserves, protects, or saves 

from injury, hurt, or destruction ; a saviour. 
“ The Greeks’ preserver, great Machaon.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xi. 729. 

2. One who preserves fruit, &c. 

3. One who preserves game; a game-pre- 
gerver. 


* pré-sérv-ér-éss, s. [Eng. preserver ; -css.] 
A female preserver. 
“M e erv’ f things done.” 
SSF eke eee tee 2 Civil Wars, 1, 
pre’-sés, s. [Lat. proses, from presideo.] 
[PRESIDE.] One who presides over the meet- 
ings or deliberations of a society ; a president 
or chairman of a meeting. (Scotch.) 


* pre-show’, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. show, 
v. (q.v-).] To show beforehand ; to foreshow. 


pré-side’, v.i. (Fr. présider, from Lat. pre- 
sideo =to sit before: pre = before, and sedeo= 
to sit; Sp. presidir ; Ital. presedere.] [PRESES.] 
1. To be set over others; to have the place 
of ruler, moderator, controller, or director, 
as the chairman or president of a meeting, 
board, &c. ; to act as director, controller, or 
president: as, To preside at a public meeting. 
2. To exercise superintendence; to watch 
over. 


“God himself in his own person immediately pre- 
sided over them.”—Scott : Christian Life, pt. ii., ch. vii. 


* prés’-i-denge, s. [Fr.] Superintendence, 
presidency. 


“The presidence and guidance of an unseen govern- 
ing power.”— Wollaston: Religion of Nature, § 5. 


prés’-i-den-cy, s. [Eng. president ; -cy; Sp. 
& Port. presidencia ; Ital. presidenza.] 
* 1, Superintendence ; control and care. 


“The presidency and guidance of some superior 
agent.”—Ray : Creation, pt. i. 


2. The office of a president; as of the repub- 
lic of the United States, of France, Switzer- 
land, &c. “ 

3. The period or term during which a presi- 
dent holds his office; presidentship. 

4, One of the three great divisions of British 
India, viz., Calcutta, Madras, Bombay. 

“Difficulties of communication rendered inter- 

wonney between the Presidencies slow.”—Echo, Sept. 7, 

prés'-i-dent, s. & a. [Fr., from Lat. presi- 
dens, pr. par. of presideo = to preside (q.Vv.) ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. presidente.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. One who is appointed to preside over and 
control the proceedings of a number of others : 
as, 

(1) The chairman or chief officer of a com- 

any, board, society, or office ; as, the presi- 
mt of an insurance company, the president 
ef the Board of Trade. 

(2) The chief officer of a college or university. 

(83) The chairman of a public meeting. 

(4) The highest officer of state in a republic: 
as, the President of the United States. 

{ The office of President of the United States 
was instituted by the Constitution, formed in 
1787, under which General Washington be- 
came the first incumbent of the office. There 
have been to the present date 23 Presidents of 
this country, several of them serving for two 
terms, or eight years, while in four instances 
the Vice-President has succeeded to the office 
through the death of the President. The simi- 
lar officials in Switzerland and France, in like 
manner, bear the title of President. 


Vice-President: The second in authority to 
the president. a 


* prés-i-dent-éss, s. [Eng. president ; -ess.] 


A female president. (Mad. d’Arblay: Di 
ra ya os bia 


ite, fat, faire, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: g6, 
oF, wore, wolf, work, wh6, s6n; miite, ctib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, =, © =6; ey =a; qu= kw. 


preserve—press 


prés-i-dén’-tial (ti as sh), a. [Hng. presi- 
dent; -ial.] 
*1, Presiding or watching over others. 
“The presidential angels.”"—Glanvill: Discowrses, 
ger. 4. 
2. Of or pertaining to a president: as, a 
presidential chair. 


* prés/-i-dent-ship, s. 
-ship.] 
1, The office or place of a president ; presi- 
dency. 


“To hold his presidentship of S, John’s Coll. in 
commendam with it.”"— Wood: Athene Ozon.., ii. 


2, The term during which a president holds 
his office. 


* pré-sid’-ér, s. [Hng. presid(e); -er.] One 
who presides ; a president. 
“The hospitable presider is never so happy as when 


ny. 


surrounded by a large party of friends,”—D. Powell: 
Living Authors, p. 192, 

* pré-sid’-i-al, a. (Lat. presidium =a gar- 
rison.}] [PrResipz.] Pertaining to a garrison ; 
having a2 garrison. 

“There are three presidiat castles in this city.”— 
Howell : Letters, bk. 1., § i., let. 39. 
* pré-sid'-i-ar-y, a. & s. [PresrpraL.] 
A. Asadj.: Presidial, garrisoned. 


“Having near upon fifty presidiary walled towns 
in their hands.”—Howell : Letters, bk. 1, § ii., let. 25. 


B. As subst. : A guard. 
“One of those heavenly presidiaries.”"—Hall : Con- 
temp. ; Elisha & the Assyrians. 
* pres-i-die, s. [Presip1au.] A garrison; a 
fortified town or place ; a fortress. 
“‘Seigniour Renzio shall lie in a presidie."—Fox: 
Martyrs, p. 905, 
* pré-sig-ni-fi-ca-tion, s. [Pref. pre-, 
and Eng. signification (q.v.). ] 
1. The act of signifying or showing before- 
hand. : 


“Some presignification or prediction.”—Barrow: 
Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 9. 


2. A type, an emblem. 

“Thi Ik ignification of th 
wise Wa abel ddd in Gee Mathesie: tagdent 
Manton: Works, i. 117. 

* pre-sig-ni-_fy, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
signify (q.v.).] To signify, intimate, or de- 
note beforehand ; to presage. 

“ Presignifying unlucky events.”—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. v., ch. xxi. 

pré-sphé'- noid, pree-sphé’- noid, a. 
(Pref. pre-, pre-, and Eng. sphenoid.] 

Comp. Anat. : Aterm applied to the centrum 

of the third cranial segment, corresponding to 
the front part of the sphenoid bone in man. 


tpré-spin’-al, a. [Pref. pre-,and Eng. spinal.] 
Anat. : Situated in front of the spine. 


préss (1), * pres, v.t. & i. (Fr. presser= to 

press, to strain, from Lat. presso, a frequent. 
from pressus, pa. par. of premo = to press.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To compress with force or weight ; to act 
upon with weight. (Luke vi. 38.) 

2. To squeeze, to crush; to extract the 
juice of by using pressure. (Genesis xl. 11.) 

3. To embrace, to hug, to clasp fondly. 

4, To bear or lie upon. 


“‘Fam'd son of Hippasus! there press the plain.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xi. 565. 


5, To be urged or driven against. 


“* My spur pressed my courser’s side.” 
=a Scott : Rokeby, i. 19, 


6. To crowd upon; to throng round or 
against. (Luke viii. 45.) 

7. To follow closely upon; to keep close to, 

8. To urge, to ply hard, to constrain; to 
plead earnestly with ; to solicit with earnest- 
ness or importunity. 

“ Press me not.” Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, i, 2. 

9. To urge or compel the acceptance of ; to 
offer with earnestness: as, He pressed the 
offer on me. 

10. To straiten, to distress ; to weigh or bear 
down upon. (Psalm xxxviii. 2.) 

11. To bear hard upon; to ply hard. 

* 12. To affect strongly. (Acts xviii. 5.) 

13. To inculcate with earnestness or im- 
portunity ; to enforce, to urge. 


“ The President had not insisted upon pressing vi 
of his own.”—Daily Telegraph, Febois, Tee ech ie oe 


14. To offer freely. 


“Hops have been (aes 
April ae pressed for sale,”— Standard, 


(Eng. president ; 


* 15, To commit tothe press; to print. 

“ mee staid lon, 
pet een endike to be pressed."—Hleytin: IAfe 
of Laud, p. 121. 

B. Intransitive: 

J, To exert pressure ; to act with weight or 

compressive force. 

2. To throng, to push. (Mark iii. 10.) 

3. To push forward towards an_ object; to 
strive or strain eagerly or with zeal. 

“I press toward the mark.”—Phil, iii, 14. 

4, To make invasion ; to encroach. (Pope: 
Essay on Man, i. 242 ) 

5. To push forward improperly ; to intrude, 
to pry. 

“ Pressing too much into the secrets of heaven.”— 
South: Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 7. 


6. To bear or weigh heavily: as, His diffi- 
culties are pressing. 

*7, To urge with vehemence or impor- 
tunity ; to importune, to solicit earnestly. 


“ He pressed upon them greatly, and they turned in 
unto him.”—G@enesis xix. 3. 


*8. To act with weight or influence; to 
have influence or moral force. 


{J (1) To press sail: 

Naut.: To crowd sail. 

(@) To press upon: To attack or pursue 
closely ; to attack violently. 


préss (2), v.t. [A corrupt. of prest = ready, 
the spelling being influenced by the compul- 
sion used in forcing men to enter into the 
naval service.] [PREST.] 
*1. To hire for service at sea. 
“TI was prest to go on the third voyage."—Hackluyt : 
Voyages, iii. 487, 
2. To impress ; to force into service, espe- 
cially into the naval service. [IMPRESSMENT.] 


“Her husband had been pressed and sent to sea.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Oct. 8, 1885, 


* 3. To constrain, to oblige. 


“Twas prest by his majesty’s commands, to assist at 
the treaty.”"—Temple : Miscellanies. 


préss (1), * prease, * preasse, * prees, 
* pres, * presse, s. [Fr. presse=a_ press- 
ing, a throng, from presser = topress.] [PRESs, 
Q), 2.) 
*1, A crowd, a throng. 


“There wes a great prease about the king.”— 
Grafton: Chronicle ; Edward ITT. (an, 30). 


*2. A hand-to-hand fight; a mélée, an 
affray. 


“He was forced to retire out of the prease and fight.” 
—North: Plutarch, p. 342. 


3. The act of pressing or pushing forward ; 
a crowding, a thronging. 


**In their throng and press to that last hold.” 
Shakesp, : King John, v. 7. 


4, Urgency, pressure; urgent demands of 
business or affairs: as, a press of business. 

5, An instrument or machine for pressing, 
squeezing, compressing or crushing any body 
or substance, or for forcing it into any desired 
and more compact form. Presses are of 
various forms, according to the particular 
uses for which they are intended, and are 
usually distinguished by a descriptive prefix : 
as, a printing-press, an hydraulic-press, a 
cheese-press, &c. 

6. Specially applied to 

(1) A wine-press, a Wwine-vat. 

“Thy presses burst with wine.”—Proverbs int. 10. 

(2) A printing-press (q.v.). 


“‘ All the presses and pulpits in the realm took part 
in the conflict."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, ii. 


(83) In photography, a printing-frame (q.v.). 
7. The publications ofa country collectively ; 
printed literature in general, but more especi- 
ally applied to newspaper literature ; the peri- 
odical literature of a country. [NEWSPAPER.] 


“The eighty or ninety reporters for the press the: 
in Parliament.”—Grant: N ST eae Press, “i 296, ‘ 


8. Those engaged on the press; espec. re- 
porters for newspapers. : 


9. An upright case or closet in which clothes 
and other articles are kept. 


“‘A cupboard with a faire "—Fox : 
eee ip! presse, ‘ox: Martyrs, 


{I (1) Censorship of the press : [CENSORSHIP]. 

(2) Liberty of the press: [LiBERTY, | 4]. 

(8) Press of sail: 

Nawt. : As much sail as the ship can carry, 

press-agent, s. One who attends to the 
newspaper advertising of a theatrical company. 

press-cake, s. [MILL-cakg, 1.] 


(Crown, v.] 


pdt, 


ress-keys, s. pl. Brass keys to hold 
tints the strings in a sewing-press, 
press-pack, v.t. To compress by an hy- 
draulic or other press: as, To penton hack. 
press-pin, s. The iron lever of a screw- 
press. 


press-printing, s. 
Porcelain: One of the modes of n 
Porcelain. The process is applied to Pecutt” 

press-room, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: The room in a house in 
which presses for any purpose are kept. 

2. Print. > The room where the press-work 
is done, as distinguished from the composing- 
room, &e, 

press-wheel roller, s. 

Agric.: A roller constructed of a series of 
wheels which combine to form a rolling ridge 
and hollow face, and avoid clogging, or the 
necessity for a scraper to clean the roller. 


press-work, s. 

1, Joinery: Cabinet work of a number of 
successive veneers crossing grain, and united 
by glue, heat, and pressure. 

2. Print.: The act or process of taking im- 
an from type, &c., by means of a press 3 
print ng-oft of a forme by hand-press. 

* press— s, A room or yard in New- 
gate in whic rer! yi who refused to 
answer were subj the penalty of peine 
Sorte et dure (q.v. nap 

“We have still in Newgate what is called the press- 

yard.”—Blackstone > Comment., bk. iv., ch. 25. 
préss (2), s. [Press (2), v.] A commission or 

order to press or force men into service. 
“TI have misused the king’s press."—Shakesp.: 1 


Henry [V., iv. 2. 
press-gang,s. A detachment of seamen 
under an officer empowered to press or force 
men into the naval service. (English.) 


“They heard that the press-gangs were out”— 
2 Peter Simple, ch. x. 


Marryat 
*press-master,s. The leader of a press- 
gang. (D’Urfey: Collin’s Walk, ii.) 
= press-money, Ss. Prest-money (q.v.). 
I never yet a take press-money. 


At : Ordinary, iti. 1. 
prés-san’-té, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: Pressing on, hurrying the time. 


préssed, pa. por. ora. [Press (1), v.] 
-brick,s. A brick forcibly com- 
,» When nearly dry, into a metallic 
mould This gives a smooth face, and leaves 
the arrises very sharp. 
pressed-glass, s. Glass bronght to 
shape in a mould by a plunger. 
orem * press-our, s. [Eng. press (1), 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1. One who or that which presses. 
“Of the stuff’ I give the profits to dyers and 
"Swift. 


2. One who presses, urges, or enforces any- 
thing by argument. 

* 3. A wine-press. 

“The pressour fa f th 

wake of pape 3 Pe ag Moot Ply arse ma 7 

4. A form of ironing-machine. 

Ii. Technically : 

1. Knitting: The bar in a knitting-machine 
which drives the barb of the needle into the 
groove of the shank in order to let off the loop. 

2. Sewing-mach. : The foot-piece ina sewing- 
machine which rests upon the cloth to hold it 
steady while the needle penetrates and with- 
draws, and then rises to allow the cloth to be 
fed ; a presser-foot. 

3. Spinning: 

(1) The pressure-roller of a drawing-frame. 

(2) The spring-finger of a bobbin-frame. 


presser-bar, s. 


Knitting-mach. : A bar which presses upon 
the barb or the hook, so as to close it oP ar 
the shank of the needle. 


presser-flier, s. 

Spinning: 

1. A machine fitted with the fliers described 
under 2. ; 

2. A flier with a spring arm pressing upon 
the bobbin upon which it delivers the yarn. 


press—prest 


presser-foot, s, (Presser, II. 2.] 
presser-frame, s. 


Spinning: A frame furnished with presser- 
fliers, (PRessER-FLIER, 2.) 


* préss’-fAt, s. [Eng. press (2), s., and fut = 
a vat.) The vat of a wine- me for 
the collection of oil or wine. (Haggai ii. 16.) 


préss’-ing, pr. par. & a. [Press (1), v.] 
A. As pr. par, : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Urgent, important; demanding 
mediate attentfoan. 
“There | 
presing edna Fone, Sasa, at ot * 1 
2. Urging, importuning. 
“Th “_ P 
me ig.preesing — of the divines,”"— Macaulay : 


I Pressing to death : [Peine forte et dure). 


pressing-bag, s. The horsehair cloth 
bag in which flaxseed or stearic acid is pressed. 


pressing-board, s. 

1, An ironing-board upon which seams are 
pressed. 

2. Bookbinding: A board placed between a 
layer of books when piled x the standing- 
press (q.¥.). 


im- 


pressing-plate, s. A follower-board in 
an oil-press ; board and bags of the material 
alternate. 

pressing-roller, s. 

1, A wire-gauze roller which takes up the 
moisture from the felted pulp in paper-making. 

2. The roller which presses the sheet of 
damp paper to remove moisture. 


préss’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. pressing; -ly.] 
1. Ina pressing manner; urgently, import- 
antly, busily. (Southey: Letters, iv. 451.) 
* 2. Shortly, quickly. 
—- one contracts his words, speaking pressingly.” 


*préss’-idn (ss as sh), s. [Lat. pressio, from 
pressus, pa. par. of premo = to press; Fr. 
pression.) 


*1. Ord Lang. : The act of pressing; press- 
ure. 

“Tf light consisted only in pression.”—Newton: 
Optics. 


2. Cartesian Philos. ; An endeavour to move. 


+ prés-si-rés’-tér, s. [Pressrrostres.] Any 
ndividual of the Pressirostres. 


t prés-si-rés-tral, a. [Mod. Lat. pressi- 
rostr(es); Eng. suff. -al.] Belonging to, or 
having the characteristics of, the Pressirostres 


(q.¥.). 
t prés-si-rés’-trés, s. pl. (Lat. pressus = 


flattened, compressed, and rostrum =a beak.) 

Ornith.: A section of the old order Gralla- 
tores. Bill moderate, seldom longer than 
head, with tip protracted, hard, compressed, 
somewhat tumid behind the nostrils. Feet 
elongate ; toes somewhat short, almost always 
connected at the bases by membrane ; hallux 
in some resting on pointonly, in many absent. 


* préss’-i-tant, a. [Press (1), v.] Gravitat- 
ng, heavy. 


* préss'-ive, a. [Eng. press (1), v. ; -tve.] 
1. Oppressive, burdensome. 
“The taxations were so pressive.”"—Bp, Hall: Con. 
temp!. ; Rehoboam. 
2. Pressing, urgent, important; demanding 
immediate attention. 


*préss’-l¥, * pres-ly, adv. [Eng. press (1), 
- 3 ly] OR hat Lhe ; closely, concisely. 


“No man ever 8) 
weightily."—Sen 


préss’-man (1), s. [Ing. press (1), s., and 
man.) 


ke more neatly, more presly, more 
‘onson ; Discoveries, 


1, One who attends to a printing-press. 


“The pressman begins the work b nting a dozen 
flat proofs of the cut on different thicknesses of fine 
."—Scribner's Magazine, May, 1880, p. 46. 


2. A journalist, a reporter. 


“ A sporting reporter was on his way with another 
in.” —Echo, April 15, 1886. 
*3, One engaged in a wine-press. 
“One onl th by which the pressman came.” 
¥ oueaeines Homer ; liad xviii. 515. 


* préss’-man (2), s. (Eng. press (2), v., and 
man.) 
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1, A member of a press- 
presses men. 

2. One who is pressed into the public service. 

8. A man ready for service. 


* préss’-néss, s. [Eng. press (1), v. 3 -ness.] 
estate of pee pressed ; closeness, compres- 
sion ; condensation of thought or language. 


*press-our, s. [PResser.] 


* Prées’-ur-age, * préss’-ér-age (age a: 
&), 3. [Fr] 
1, The act of pressing; pressure. 


“A gret aserage of teres that of the sorwe is 
se "—De Deguilevile: Pligrimage of the Man- 
P. 


2. The juice of the grape extracted by 
pressure. 


3. A fee paid to the owner of a wine-press 
for its use, 


préss‘-iire (ss as sh), s. (0. Fr., from Lat. 
pressura, orig. fem. sing. of presswrus, fut 
part. of premo = to press ; Ital. presswra.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A constraining, compressing, squeezing, 
or crushing; the state of being pressed or 
compressed. (Longfellow: Dedication.) 

2. Astate of difficulty or embarrassment ; 
severity, difficulty, or frecvonsness as of per- 
sonal affairs ; straits, difficulties, distress, 

“Sorrow and her saddest pressures."—Bp. Taylor: 

, Vol. ili., ser, 7. 

3. A constraining, compelling, or be nea, 
force ; that which constrains the intellec 
or moral faculties. 

“He had no painful pressure from without.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. 

4, Urgency ; pressing or urgent demand on 
one’s time or attention : as, a pressure of busi- 
ness. 

*5, An impression; a stamp; a character 
impressed, 


3 one who im: 


“ All saws of books, all forms, all Pg nto dye 

*6, A wine-press ; a press. 

“An housbondeman that plauntide a vineyerd and. 

«.. dalfea pressure therynne.”"— Wycliffe: Matt. xxi. 33. 

II. Technically : 

1, Geol. : Pressure is one of the great agencies 
in solidifying rocks. 

2. Mech.: The force exerted by one bod: 
on another by weight or the continued appli- 
cation of power. [HyYpRosTatics.] 

If a body be compressed into smaller 
8 , its temperature rises as the volume 
diminishes. Pressure is a source also of elec- 
tricity. 

“J 1) Atmospheric presswre : [ATMOSPHERIC]. 
( © Centre of pressure: [CENTRE, s. III. (80), 

31)]. 


pressure-filter, s. A filtering-chamber 
placed in a pipe under a head of water. 


pressure-frame, s. [Printinc-FRAME.) 


pressure-gauge, s. 

1, Steam-eng.: A gauge for indicating the 
pressure of steam ina boiler. [MANOMETER.] 

2. Naut.: A deep-sea pressure-gauge is one 
which is constructed for measuring depths by 
the amount of compression to which the con- 
tained fluid is subject when submerged. 


pressure -sensations, s. pl. [Smnsa- 
TION.) 


tprést, pret. & pa. par. of v.. [Press (1), v.] 


*prést, a., s., & adv, [0. Fr. t =(a.) ready, 
(s.) @ loan, ready money; Fr. prét = ready.] 
[Prest, v.] 

A. As adjective: 
1. Ready, in readiness; prompt, quick, pre- 
pared. 


“Howe'’er we stand prepar’d, prest for our Journey.” 
Beaum, ¢ Pret. é Write Goose Chase, Vv. 2. 


2. Neat, tight, tidy. 


“ More people, more handsome and prest 
Where find ye?” Tusser : Husbandry, \xiii. 7. 


B, As substantive: 

1, Ready money ; a loan of money. 

“Requiring of the citie a prest of six thousand 
marks. '— Bacon: Henry VII, p. 15. 

2. A duty in money to be paid by the sheriff 
on his account in the exchequer, or formoney 
left or remaining in his hands. 

C. As adv.: Quickly, readily, promptly, 
immediately. 


boil, bd} ; pout, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, 


-sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, ic = bel, del. 
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prest-money, s. Mouey paid to men 
who enlist into the public service; press- 
money. (So called because those who receive 
it are to be prest or ready when called on.) 


®prést, vt. [O. Fr. prester (Fr. préter), from 
Lat. presto = to become surety for, to give, to 
provide: pre = before, and sto=to stand; 
Ital. prestare = to lend.] To offer or give as a 
loan ; to lend. 


“Suche summes of money, as for the sayd mariage 
before time had ben disbursed, or prested out in lone, 
—Hall: Edward IV, (an. 22). 


prést’-a-ble, a. [0. Fr.] Payable; capable 
of being made good. 


prés’-tant, s. [Fr.] 
Music: The open diapason of an organ, 
sometimes of sixteen feet, sometimes of eight 
feet in length. 


* prés-ta/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. prestatio 
=a giving, a providing; prasto = to give, to 
provide.) [Prest, v.] A payment of money ; 
purveyance. (Cowell.) 


prestation-money, s. A sum of money 
paid yearly by archdeacons and other digni- 
taries to their bishop. 


* prés’-ter (1), 8. [Gr., from mp7Ow (préthd) = 
to kindle.] 

1. A meteor or exhalation formerly sup- 
posed to be thrown from the clouds with 
such violence that by collision it is set on fire. 

2. One of the veins of the neck, which 
swells when a person is angry. 


* prés’~tér (2), s. [A contract. of presbyter 
(q.v.).] A priest. 


Prester- John, 


3. 

1, A mythical de- 
scendant of Ogier the 
Dane, believed in the 
middle ages to rule as 
a Christian sovereign 
and priest somewhere 
in the interior of Asia. 

2, Her.: A Prester- 
John is borne in the 
arms of the See of 
Chichester. 


pré-stér-niim, prze-stér’-niim, s. [Pref. 
pre-, pree-, and Mod. Lat. sternum (q.Vv.). 
Comp. Anat.: The anterior portion of the 
breast bone as far back as the articulation of 
the second rib. It corresponds to the manu- 
briwm sternt in man. 


prés-tézz’-a (zz as tz), s. [Ital.] 
Music: Haste, hurry, or quickness of move- 
ment or execution. 


* prés-ti-dig-it-al, a. (Lat. presto = at 
hand, ready, and Eng. digital.] Having fingers 
fit for juggling. 

“ The second his prestidigital hand.”—Reade: Never 
too late to Mend, ch. vi. 


prés-ti-_dig-i_ta/-tion, s. [Lat. presto = at 
hand, ready, and digitus =a finger.] [PREs- 
TIGIATION.] Sleight of hand; legerdemain, 
juggling. 


prés-ti-dig’-i-ta-tor, s. [Prestipicrra- 
TION.§. One who practises or is skilled in 
prestidigitation ; a juggler, 


* prés-ti-dig-i-ta-tor-i-al, a. [Eng. 
prestidigitator; -ial.) Of or pertaining to 
prestidigitation or legerdemain, 


prés'-tige, prés-tige’, s. (Fr. = fascina- 
tion, magic spell, magic power, from Lat. 
prestigium =a deceiving by juggling tricks, 
a delusion; prestigie=tricks, trickery: pre 
= before, and stig-, root of stinguo = to ex- 
tinguish; allied to Gr. origw (stizd)=to 
prick; Eng. stick. Prestige is one of the rare 
instances of a word acquiring a good in place 
of-a bad meaning. Ital & Sp. prestigio.} 
* 1, An illusion, a trick, a juggling trick, a 
delusion, an imposture. 
“Th i 5 
epeaee a pemice ketch te ae ed “ 
2, Influence or weight derived from former 
fame, excellence, or achievements ; influence 
or weight arising from a confident expectation 
of future successes or triumphs derived from 
previous achievements. 
“The power and prestige which it has gained through 


the success of the present strike is prodigious,’—Zim 
March 26, 1886, ae Ae 


ARMS OF THE SEE OF 
CHICHESTER. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh0, sdn; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, 


_-:prest—presumptive 


* prés-tig’-i-ate, v.t. [PRestictation.] To 
Receive, to cheat. (Dent: Pathway to Heaven, 


p. 10.) 


* prés-tig-i-a’-tion, s. (Lat. prestigie= 
tricks.] [PRestics.] The acting or playing 
of legerdemain; juggling, trickery, presti- 
digitation. 

“Divers kinds of fascinations, incantations, pre- 
stigiations.”—Howell ; Letters, iii. 23. 


* prés-tig’-i-a-tor, s. [Lat. prestigiator, 

from prestigie = tricks.] A juggler, a cheat. 

“This cunning prestigiator (the devil})."—More: 
Mystery of Godliness. 


* prés-tig’-i-a-tor-y, a. (Eng. prestigiator ; 
-y.) Juggling, cheating, deceiving. 


“Petty, low, and useless prestigiatory tricks,”— 
Barrow: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. xx. 


* prés-tig’-iots, * pres-ti-gy-ous, a. 
{Lat. prestigiosus, from prestigice = tricks.) 
Cheating ; practising cheating or tricks. 


“The prestigious conveyance of a mysterious witch- 
eraft.”—Cotton Mather: Memorable Providences (ed. 
1689), p. 43. 


prés-ti-mon-y, s. (Fr. prestimonie, from 
Low Lat. prestimonium, from Lat. presto = 
to afford, to provide.] 

Canon Law: A fund for the support of a 
priest, appropriated by the founder, but not 
erected into any title or benefice, and not 
subject to the pope or the ordinary, but of 
which the patron is collator. 


prés-tis’-si-mo, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: Very fast indeed. 


* prést/-ly, adv. (Eng. prest, a. ; -ly.) Quickly. 
i Prestly and readily shewed foorth.”—Udal: Luke 
xxiv. 


prés'-to, adv. [Ital., from Lat. presto =at 
hand, ready.) [PREsT, a.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Quickly, at once. 
{| Now only used by jugglers as a word of 
command for sudden changes. 
: 2. Music: Fast, quickly : presto assait = very 
ast. 


* pre-stric’-tion, s. [Lat. prestrictio=a 
binding up, from prestrictus, pa. par. of pre- 
stringo = to tie or bind up, to make blunt or 
dim.] An obstruction of the sight; dimness 
or dulness of sight. 


“It is feared you have Balaam’s disease, a pearl in 
your eye, Mammon’s prestriction.”—Milton: Animad- 
version, &c, 


*pré-stid'-Y, v.t. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. study, 
v. (q.v.).] To study beforehand, 


“He... preached what he had prestudied.”— 
fuller: Worthies, i. 165. 


prést-wich’-i-a, s. [Named after Mr. Joseph 
Prestwich, Professor of Geology at Oxford. 
He was appointed in 1874.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Xiphosura (q.v.). 
Known British species three, from the Car- 
boniferous Rocks. 


* pré-sil'-tor, s. (Lat. presultor, from pre 
=before, and salio=to leap, to dance.] A 
leader or director of a dance. : 


“The Corypheeus of the world, or the precentor and 
presultor ot it.”"—Cudworth : Intell. System, p. 397. 


pré-sim’-a-ble, a. (Eng. presum(e); -able.] 
That may be presumed or supposed to be true, 
or entitled to belief, without direct evidence 
or enquiry ; such as may be assumed or taken 
as granted, 


pré-sum’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. presumad(le) ; 

-ly.)_ Ina presumable manner or degree ; ac- 
cording to or by presumption. 

“Authors presumably writing by common places 


break forth at last into useless rhapsodies.”—Browne + 
Vulgar Errours, bk. i., ch, viii 5 


pré-sime’, v.t. & 4. [Fr. préswmer, from Lat. 
presumo = to take beforehand, to anticipate, 
to presume: pre = before, and sumo = to take; 
Sp. & Port. preswmir ; Ital. preswmere.} 
A. Transitive: 


*1, Lit. : To take or assume beforehand ; to 

venture on without leave previously obtained. 
“ Bold deed thou hast preswmed.” 
Milton: P. L,, 1x. 921, 

2, Fig.: To assume; to take for granted 
without previous enquiry or examination ; to 
hold or regard as true, false, &c., on probable 
or reasonable grounds ; to infer, 


“Every man is to be presumed innocent till he is 
found guilty.”—Blackstone : Comment. 


B. Intransitive: 

1. To suppose or believe without previous 
enquiry or examination; to infer or assume 
on probable or reasonable grounds but without 
direct or positive evidence. 

“ . 
Presume not thet | oe ei a tony 173 «6 

2. To venture without previous leave given 
or asked; to take the liberty ; to go beyond 
what is justifiable or permissible; to be or 
make bold ; to be presumptuous, a 

os Dare hepmenene 017 Peony, Me 

3. To form over-confident or arrogant ideas $ 
hence, to act upon such over-confident or 
arrogant conclusions ; to make unjustifiable 
advances on an over-confident or arrogant 
opinion of one’s self or of one’s powers, rights, 
&c. (Followed by on or upon before the 
cause of over-confidence ; formerly it was algo 
followed by of.) 

Ad Py , Cy ” 
Fe ee meord TAN, 

4. To act in a presumptuous, forward, inso- 
lent, or arrogant manner; to transgress the 
bounds of reverence, respect, or courtesy ; to 
behave with assurance or arrogance. (Milton: 
P. L., viii. 121.) 

*5, To commit presumptuous sin. 


“To presume, or to commit a presumptuous si,”== 
South - Sermons, vol. Vii., ser. 10. 


pré-sumed’,, pO. par. OF a. [PResuMe.] 


pré-sim’-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. presumed; -ly.J 
By presumption ; presumably. 


pré-sum’-ér, s. [Eng. presum(e); -er.] One 
who presumes ; an arrogaut or presumptuous 
person. (South: Sermons, vol. vii., ser. 11.) 


pré-sum’-ing, pr. par. ora. [PRESUME.] 


pré-stim’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. preswmings 
-ly.) In a presuming or presumptuous man- 
ner; presumptuously. 

pré-siimp’-tion (mp as m), * pre-sum- 
ci-oun, * pre-sum-ci-un, s. [O. Fr. pre 
sumpcion (Fr. présomption), from Lat. pre- 
sumptionem, accus. of presumptio =a taking 
before, a presuming, from presumptus, pa. 
par. of presumo = to presume (q.v.); Sp. pre- 
suncion ; Ital. presunzione.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of presuming; assuming oF 
taking anything as true, false, granted, &., 
without previous enquiry or examination $ 
assumption or supposition -of the truth or 
existence of something based on probable or 
reasonable grounds, but not on direct or posi- 
tive proof or evidence. 


2, A ground or reason for presuming; an 
argument, strong, but not demonstrative ; 
strong probability. 


“A strong presumption that God hath not moved 
their hearts to think such things as he hath not enabled 
them to prove.”—Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 

3. That which is presumed or assumed > 
that which is supposed or taken as true or 
real without direct or positive evidence. 


4, Blind, headstrong, or unreasonable con- 
fidence ; over-confidence, presumptuousness ; 
boldness in doing or venturing to do anything 
without reasonable probability of success. 

5. Assurance, arrogance; an overstepping 
of the bounds of reverence, respect, or cour- 
tesy ; impudence, effrontery. 

“Let my presumption not provoke thy wrath.” 
Shakesp, $1 Henry VI, ii. 8, 

II. Law: In the absence of direct evidence 
that which comes nearest to the proof of a 
fact. Presumptions are of three degrees :-— 
Violent, in which those circumstances appear 
which necessarily attend the fact; probable, 
arising from such circumstances as usually 
attend the fact ; and light (without validity), 
A presumption ‘‘ juris et de jure” (of law and 
from law) is where law or custom assumes 
the fact to be so on a presumption which can- 
not be traversed by contrary evidence. A 
presumption “juris” (of law) is one estab- 
lished in law until the contrary is proved. A 
presumption “hominis vel judicis” (of the 
man er judge) is one which Poh necessarily 
conclusive, though no proof to the con 
be adduced. ss r pe 


pré-stimp’-tive (p silent), a (Fr. présom 
tif ire & Ital. preswntivo.) fi Pe 


.” 1. Presumed; taken by previous supposi- 
tion or assumption. 


pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


Syrian. 2, © =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


2. Based on presumption or ability ; 
probable ; grounded on probable * cheapenn A 
grounds, though not directly or ple 
proved ; proving cireumstantially not directly. 


A strong presumptive proof that his inte ta. 
baked pas is not ‘the true one.” —Waterland 


* 3. Unreasonably confident ; arro; e~ 
sumptuous, : , oer 


presumptive-evidence, s. 

Law: Evidence derived from presumptions 
or circumstances which necessarily or usually 
attend a fact. It is distinguished from direct 
evidence or positive proof. 


presumptive-heir, s. 


presumptive-title, s. 

Law: A kind of title founded on the fact 
that one is in possession of land though he 
cannot tell the reason why. It is the lowest 
and most insecure title of any. 


* pré-siimp’-tive-l¥ (mp as m), adv. (Eng. 

fogs win 5 ly.) In a presumptive manner ; 

y or according to presumption ; presumably. 

“ He who could read and write was presumptively a 
person in holy orders,”"—Burke? Powers of Juries, éc. 


pré-siimp~-tu-oilis (mp as m), * pre- 
sump-ti-ouse, a (0. Fr. presumptuouse 
Fr. présomptueux), from Lat. presumptuosus, 
om presumo = to presume (q.v.); Sp. & Ital. 
presuntuoso ; Port. presumptuoso.]} 
1, Acting with or characterized by presump- 
tion ; taking undue liberties ; over-bold, arro- 
gant, insolent. 


(Herr.]} 


peg ag Pam seemed to be displeased —— atten- 
ons presumptuous mirer.”"—Macaulay > 
Hist. Eng., ch. xii. . 


2. Over-confident; bold or confident to ex- 
cess ; over-venturous, rash. 


“Huge as the tower which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar's plain.” 
ott: Lady of the Lake, 1. 11. 


3. Irreverent with regard to sacred things. 
(ATilton.) 

4. Done with presumption or violation of 
known duty. (Psalm xix. 13.) 


pré-siimp-tu-otis-ly (mp as m), adv. 
[Eng. presumptuous ; -ly.) In a presumptuous 
manner; with presumption or rash confidence ; 
arrogantly, wilfully, irreverently. 
“Wax presumptuously confident."—Bunyan: Pil- 
grim’s Progress, pt. 1. 
pré-siimp”tu-olis-néss (mp as m), s. 
[Eng. presumptuous; -ness.] The quality or 
state of being presumptuous; rash or ground- 
less confidence ; presumption, arrogance. 
“ He is pitilessly admonished of his presum; 
ness." —Fitzedward Hail : 


Modern Eng! Pp. 196. 

* pré-siip-pos’-al, s. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
swpposal (q.v.).] A supposal or supposition 
previously formed ; presupposition. 

“> I concerning certain 
Pra; sa Been Ot ica Pitty. ie — 
pré-siip-pose’, v.t. [Fr. préswpposer.] 
1. To suppose or imagine beforehand; to 
take for granted ; to assume. 


“ There is prewuppoees a knowledge of the thing.”— 
South ; Sermons, vol. ix., ser. 11. = 


2. To cause to be taken for granted ; to imply 
as antecedent or previously existing. 
“A remembraunce iy i i the thyng to be 


absent."—Fryth: Works, p. 
pré-siip-pé-si-tion, s. [Fr., from présup- 
poser = to presuppose (q.V.). ] 
1. The act of presupposing or of forming a 
supposition beforehand. 
2. That which is presupposed ; a supposition, 
notion, or idea formed beforehand a surmise, 
“ ion, absurd as it really i 
ty eal tee prvourectitors beens co it Tel iy, 
Philosophy, i. 311. 
s. [Pref. pre-,and Eng. sur- 


“pré-str-mi 
A surmise formed beforehand. 


mise, 8s. (a. v.). 
That, in the dole of blows your son might drop. 
t, ie y' 


2 Henry IV., 1.1. 
pré-sys-tol’-ic, a (Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
systolic.) 

Physiol. & Pathol. : Occurring just previous 
to the systolic contraction. The presystolic 
murmur may be faintly heard when the orifice 
between the auricle and the ventricle is so 
narrowed as to obstruct the flow of the blood 


from the former to the latter. 
ténce’, * pré-ténse’, s. [Lat. 3 
eet cogs tendo = to spread before, to 


pretend (q.v.); Sp. pretensa.] 


presumptively—pretension 


*1. Anything stretched out, put, or set as 
a cover; a cover. (Not necessarily in a bad 
sense.) 

“The tree whose leaves were intended for the heal- 
ing of the Sey not for a pretence and liation 
for sin.”—More: Mystery of Godliness, bk. lif., ch. 1, 

2. A reason, ground, or claim, true or false, 
Beas forward as the excuse for a line of con- 

uct ; a pretension. 
“ Spirits that in our Just 
Fall with us,” ; a yw ot 825, 

* 3. An excuse, a pretext. (Not necessarily 
false or hypocritical.) 

4, The act of pretending ; the act of assum- 
ing or displaying to others a false or hypo- 
critical appearance, either in words or actions, 
with a view to conceal that which is true, and 
thus to deceive ; a false or hypocritical show : 
as, He madea pretence of going ; This was done 
under pretence of friendship. 

5, A deceptive or hypocritical excuse, argu- 
ment, or reason, put forward to hide or cloak 
one’s real designs or purpose. 

“Glory your aim, but Justice your pretence.” 
Cowper » Heroism. 

* 6, Assumption; claim to notice; preten- 
sions. 

* 7, Intention, purpose, design. 


“The pretence whereof being . . . laid open.”— 
Shakesp,: Winter's Tale, iii. 2. : ca 


@] The pretence and the excuse are both set 
forth to justify one’s conduct in the eyes of 
others ; but the pretence always conceals some- 
thing more or less culpable, and by a greater 
or less violation of truth; the evewse may 
sometimes justify that which is justifiable. 
Pretence is now always used in a bad sense ; 
pretext is not necessarily so used. 

| Escutcheon of pretence; [ESCUTCHEON OF 
PRETENCE]. 


pré-ténged’, * pré-ténsed’, a. [Pre- 
TENCE.) 
1. Intended, designed. 


“Further if they can their pretensed enterprise.”— 
Hall: Henry VII, fo. 6. 


2. Pretended. 
“ Pretensed synods and conyocations.”—Stapylton. 


* pré-ténce’-léss, a. [Eng. pretence; -less.] 
Having no pretension or excuse, 


“What rebellions, and those the basest and most 
pretenceless, have they not bin chief in?"—Milton : Of 
Reformation, bk. ii. 


pré-ténd, v.t. & i. [Fr. prétendre = to pre- 

tend, to lay claim to, from Lat. pretendo = 
to spread before, to hold out as an excuse, 
to pretend: pra = before, and tendo = to 
stretch, to spread; Sp. & Port. pretender ; 
Ital. pretendere.] 

A, Transitive: 

*1, To hold out, to put forward, to stretch 
out (of material things), 

each tanita Sobaig te 7 gE 

* 2. To put forward, to assert (of imma- 

terial things). 


“Though God's honour {s mainly pretended in it[the 
Sabbath), yet it is man’s happiness that is really in- 
tended.”—More : Mystery of Godliness, bk. viil., ch. xiii. 


*3. To put forward, to hold out or plead 
as an excuse, to allege. 


“ Pretending his own imperfectness and insufficiency 
to undergo such a change."—H. Jsaacson: Life & 
Death of Lancelot Andrewes, 


*4, To lay claim to; to claim, to assert. 


“My Lorde of Norffolk pretendeth title to serteyn 
londys of Sir John Pastons.”—Paston : Letters, il. 344, 


5. To hold out or put forward falsely ; to 
allege falsely ; to put forward falsely as an 
excuse or ground, 


“The contract you pretend with that base wretch.” 
Shakesp.. Cymbetine, il. 8, 


* 6, To threaten, to intend. 
“ Perill by this wntage man pretended.” 
penser 


7 F.Q, VL v. 20. 
*7, To plot, to design. 


“Such as shall | page 
Malicious practices against hia state.” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry VI, {v. 1. 


*8. Toattempt. (Spenser: F. Q., IL. xi, 15.) 
*9, To aim, to strive. 


“To what fine he would anon pretend 
That know I well.” Chaucer: Troilus, iv. 


10. To make false show or appearance of; 
to simulate, to feign, to sham; to put on a 
false or hypocritical show or appearance; to 
counterfeit: as, To pretend friendship for 
another. 

*11. To exhibit or put forward as a cloak 
or disguise for something else ; to hold out as 
a delusive appearance. (Milton.) 
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B. Intransitive : 


1. To make a claim, true or false: to make 
pretensions. 


“Some indeed have pretended, by art and physical 
Pt renee recover the pro lr dy pm tng 
le +, BOY, 


2. To hold out an appearance of being, 
doing, or possessing; to sham; to make a 
pretence ; to feign, to affect. 


“Annandale retired to Bath, and pretended to drink 
the waters."—AMacaulay: Hist. Jing., ch. xvil. 


*pré-ténd’-ant, * pré-ténd’ 5. (Pr. 
rétendant, pr. par. Mr ptt rr B ulead 
q.v.).] A pretender, a claimant, 


“The provisional possession of the two pretendentap 
— Wotton: Remains, p. 280. 


pré-ténd’-éd, pa. par. ora. (Prerenp.) 


pré-ténd'-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. pretended; -ly.] 
By way of pretence or false representation 3 
not genuinely ; falsely. 


* pré-ténd'-enge, s. 
tence, a pretension. 
“Their ores, censures, vain pretendences.” 
niel: Panegyric to the King’s Majesty. 
pré-ténd’-ér, s. (Eng. pretend; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, One who pretends, or makes a false or 
hypocritical show or appearance, 
2. One who makes a claim to anything; a 
claimant. 


“As for our pretenders to the spirit.”"—South: 
Sermons, vol, v., 8eY. 7. 


II. Hist.: One who made claim to a throne 
under a pretence of right (as Perkin Warbeck, 
Lambert Simnel, in English history), specif., 
applied to the son and grandson of James II. 
the heirs of the House of Stuart, who lai 
claim to the throne of England, from which 
they had been excluded by Parliament in 1688, 
The former, often termed the Old Pretender, 
died in 1776; his son, Charles Edward Stuart, 
the Young Pretender, in 1788. 

“‘All these pretenders could not be rightful Em- 

perors.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 
pré-ténd’-ér-ship, s. [Eng. pretender ; -ship.} 
The position, claim, or character ofa pretender. 


pré-ténd’-ing, pr. par. & a. [PRETEND.]! 


* pré-ténd-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. pretending; 
-ly.| In a pretentious manner; arrogantly, 
presumptuously. 

*T have a particular reason to look a little pretend- 
ingly at present.”"—Oollier ; On Pride. 

* pre-tens, a. [PRETENcE.] Pretended, false. 

he bargayn that Joh 
surnptina Rosas beers wat 
* pré-ténse’, s. [PRETENcr.] 
*pré-ténsed’, a. [PRETENCED.] 


pretensed-right or title, s. 

Law: The right or title to land set up by 
one who is out of possession against the 
person in possession. 


Pretensed-title Statute : 

Law: The Act 82 Henry VIII, c. 19, § 2 
regulating the sale or purchase of pretended 
titles to land. 


* pré-téns-8d-ly, adv. [Eng. pretensed ; -ly.] 
retendedly, hypocritically. 
“In case thou walke pretensedly,” 
Drant; Horace; Ep, to Quintius. 
pré-tén’-sion, s. (Fr. prétention, as if from a 
Lat. pretensio.) [PRETEND.] 
*1. An excuse, a plea. 


“We yot withdraw ourselves from it with 
sions of insufficiency.”—Sanderson » Sermons, p. 


*2. A pretence, a pretext, a deception, 


“Invention and pretension given out by the Span- 
jards.”"—Bacon: War with Spain, 


3. A claim, true or false, 


“No man had fairer pretensions to be 
head of the naval administration."—Maca 


Bng., ch. xiv. 

4, The holding out the appearance of 
possessing a certain character, 

5, An alleged or assumed right or claim; a 
claim to something to be obtained ; a desire 
to obtain something, manifested by words or 
actions. 

q Arms of pretension : 

Her.: Arms quartered by sovereigns who 
claim the right to rule over a state or states 
not actually under their authority, and parade 
the arms of such state or states, to keep alive 


[PRETenD.] A pre- 


ut at the 
ay: Hist, 


stare olen nc i In nO OE 
boil, ; pout, jOwl; cat, gel, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
pon ipl =sham, -tion, -cion = shin; -fion, -gion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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their claim till a convenient time arrives for 
putting it in force. From the time of HWd- 
ward III till 1801, in the reign of George III., 
the kings of England thus quartered the arms 
of France, in prosecution of a claim familiar 
to the general public from the fact that the 

reface to the Authorized Version of the 
Bible is addressed to the ‘‘Most High and 
Mighty Prince, James, by the grace of God, 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
&c. By the Treaty of Amiens, dated Jan. 1, 
1801, it was stipulated that this quartering of 
the French arms should be abandoned. 


“ pré-tén’-ta-tive, a. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
tentative (q.v.).] Making trial beforehand ; 
attempting to try or test previously. 


“This is but an exploratory and pretentative purpose 
between us.”— Wotton: Remains, p. 507. 


pré-tén’-tious, a. [Fr. prétentiewr.] Full of 
pretension ; attempting or characterized by a 
desire to pass for more than the reality is 
worth; having only a superficial claim to 
excellence ; characterized by or indicative of 
presumption or arrogance. 


“The more pretentious vehicle was brought out.”— 
Daily Chronicle, Sept. 8, 1885. 


pré-tén’-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. pretentious ; 
-ly.) Ina pretentious manner or degree ; with 
a desire to pass for more than the reality is 
worth. 


pré-tén’-tious-néss, s. [Eng. pretentious; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being preten- 
tious; false assumption of excellence or 
superiority. 3 
“Two or three grandiose measures of the utmost 
pretentiousness."—St. James's Gazette, March 18, 1886, 


pré-tér, pra'-tér, pref. & a. (Lat. preter = 
beyond.] 

A. Aspref.: Used with many words of Latin 
origin, with the force of beyond, in place, 
time, or degree ; excess. 

*B. As adj. : Past. 


“Future and preter both are in time.”—Andrewes : 
Works, i. 162. 


* pré-téer-ca/-nine, a. ([Pref. preter-, and 
mg. canine (q.v.).] Beyond the capacity or 
nature of a dog. 


“Look up with strange pretercanine eyes.”—O. 
Bronté: Jane Eyre, ch. xii. 


*pré-tér-hi’-man, a. [Pref. preter-, and 
Eng. jwman (q.v.).] More than human; 
superhuman. 


* pré-tér’-i-ent, * pree-tér-i_ent, a. [Lat. 
preeteriens, pr. par. of preetereo= to pass by.] 
(PretTerit.] Past through ; anterior, previous. 


“The faculty of remembering all the actions of its 
preterient states.” —Observer, 9 


pré-tér-im-pér’-féeet, a. &s. [Pref. preter-, 
and Eng. imperfect (q.v.). ] 
Gram. : The same as IMPERFECT (q.V.). 


pré’-tér-ist, pre’-tér-ist, s. & a. {Eng. 
preter ; -ist.) 

A. As substantive : 

* 1, Ord. Lang. : One who has most regard 
to i past; one whose chief interest is in the 
past. 

2. Hermeneutics: A term applied to the 
opinion that the prophecies in the Apocalypse 
have been almost, or altogether fulfilled ; 
that they refer principally to the triumph of 
Christianity over Judaism and paganism, 
signalised in the downfall of Jerusalem and 
Rome. Among the supporters of this view 
may be reckoned Alcasar, Grotius, Hammond, 
Bossuet, Calmet, Wettstein, Eichhorn, Hug, 
Herder, Ewald, Luecke, de Wette, Duester- 
dieck, Stuart, Lee, and Maurice, 


“The views of the Preeterists have been adopted. . . 
by almost the whole school of German critics.”— 
Farrar: Early Days of Christianity, ch, xxvii. § 2. 

B. Asadj. : Belonging to or connected with 
the views described in A. 2. 

“This is our fundamental objection to what is called 

the, OST scheme.”—Saturday Review, Nov. 11, 
2, D. 638. 


prét’-ér-it, prét-ér-ite, przet’-ér-ite, 
a. & s. (Fr. préterit (fem. préterite) = past, 
from Lat. preteritus, pa. par. of preetereo = to 
pass by: preter = by, beyond, and eo= to go; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. preterito,] 
A. As adjective: 


Gram. : Expressing time past indefinitely ; 
applied to that tense of a verb which ex- 
presses action or existence in time indefinitely 
past and completely finished. 


fate, fat, fare, amiast, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, 


pretentative—pretty 


B. As substantive: 
1. Ord. Lang.: The past; past time or 
things. 
“It is present and proceedeth fro preteritees, into 
futures.”—Chaucer : Boecius, bk. Vv. 


2, Gram. : That tense or modification of a 
verb which signifies past time, or expresses 
action or existence perfectly past and finished. 


* prét-Gr-ite-néss, * prét’-Er-it-néss, s. 
(Eng. preterite; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being past. 


“For surely we cannot conceive a preteriteness (if I 
may say so) still backwards,”—Bentley : Sermon 6. 


* prét-ér-i-tion, pree-ter-i-tion, ». 
{Lat. preteritio, from preteritus, pa. par. of 
preeterco = to go by, to pass by.] [PRETERIENT.] 

*T. Ord. Lang.: The act of passing, going 
past or over; the state of being past. (Bp. 
Hall : Sermon before the Lords, Feb. 18.) 

IL. Technically : 

1. Law: The passing over by a testator of 
one of his heirs entitled to a portion. 

2. Rhet. : A figure by which, while pretend- 
ing to pass over anything, the speaker makes 
a summary mention of it: as, I will not say 
he is brave, he is learned, he is just, &c. 
The most artful praises are those bestowed by 
way of preterition, 


pré-tér’-i-tive, a. (Eng. preterit ; -ive.) 
Gram.: An epithet applied to verbs used 
only or chiefly in the preterit or past tenses. 


* prét’-ér-it-néss, s. [PRETERITENESS.] 


*pré’-tér-lapsed, a. (Lat. preterlapsus, 

pa- par. of preeterlabor = to glide by.] Gone 

y, past and gone. (Glanvill: Vanity of Dog- 
matizing, ch. Xv.) 


* pré-tér-lé’-gal,a. [Pref. preter-, and Eng. 
legal (q.v-).] Exceeding the limits of law ; 
not agreeable to law ; illegal. 


“Fivil customs preterlegal, and abuses personal.”— 
King Charles: Eikon Basilike. 


pré-tér-miss’-idn (ss as sh), s._ [Fr., from 
Lat. preetermissio, from pretermissus, pa. par. 
of pretermitto=to pass by, to omit: preter 
= by, and mitto = to send.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: The act of passing by or 
omitting ; omission. 
“A foul pretermission in the author of this, whether 
story or fabric.”—Milton ; Hist. Hng., bk. i. 


2. Rhet.: The same as PRETERITION (q.V.). 


* pré-tér-mit’, * pre-ter-myt, v.t. [Lat. 
pretermitto.) [PRETERMISSION.] To pass by 
or over; to omit. 


“Not so much as one iote or one title could be 
pretermitted.’—Bp. Gardner : True Obedience, fol. 15. 


* pré’-tér_-mit-tér, * pre-ter-mit-er, s. 
(Eng. pretermit ; -er.] One who passes over 
or omits. 


“A sluggarde, and pretermiter of duetifull ooca- 
sions."—Drant ; Horace, bk. ii., sat. iii. (Prol.) 


pré-tér-nat’-u-ral, a. (Pref. preter-, and 
Eng. natural (q.v.).] Beyond whatis natural ; 
out of the regular course of nature ; contrary 
to, or not in accordance with, the natural 
course of things ; extraordinary. 


“Miracles . . . and other preternatural events are 
exploded now, even from romances.”"—H, Walpole: 
Castle of Otranto. (Pref.) 


t pré-tér-nat’-u-ral-ism, s. [Eng. preter- 
natural ; -ism.J). Unnatural or preternatural 
state ; preternaturalness, 


ss Saturated » -. With preternaturalism of suspi- 
cion.”—Carlyle : French Rev., pt. iii., bk, iii., ch. viii. 


* pré-tér-nat-u-ral-i-ty, s. (Eng. preter- 
natural ; -ity.] Preternaturalness. 


* pre-tér-nat/—u-ral-ly, adv. (Eng. pre- 
ternatural ; -ly.) In a preternatural manner 
or degree ; contrary to the natural course of 
things. (Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 30.) 


* pré-tér-nat’-u-ral-néss, s. (Eng. pre- 
ternatwral; -ness.|} The quality or state of 
being preternatural; a state or condition 
different from the common order of nature. 


* pré-tér-niip’-tial (ti as sh), a. [Pref. 
preter-, and Eng, nuptial (q.v.).] Transgress- 
ing the marriage vows ; adulterous. 

“She tak ith ”—Car's 
lyle: Te es Fl Bhar ie Perea 
pré-tér-pér’-fSct, a. & s. [Lat. preteritum 
perfectwm = the perfect or complete past.] 
Gram.: The same as PERFECT (q.v.). 


ré-téer-pli’-pér-féct, a. &s, [Pref. pre 
> ter-, pa pes pluperfect (q.V.)-] 
Gram. : The same as PLUPERFECT (q.¥.). 


* pre-ter-vec'-tion, s. [Lat. preiervectio 
on prectervectus, pa par. of preterveho = to 
carry by or beyond.} The act of earrying past 
or beyond. 


* pré-téx’, v.t. (Lat. pretexo, from pre = 
before, and texo = to weave.] 
L To cloak, to hide, to conceal, to disguise 
“ Ambition’s pride, 


Too oft pretexed with country’s good. 
T. Edwards: aueom of 


2. To frame, to devise. 
8. To pretend ; to declare falsely. 

“ Leste their rasshnes (as thei pretex it) shuld com 
firme the enimies of the gospel” —Joye: Hxposicion 
of Daniel, ch. xii. 

prée’-téxt, pré-téxt’, s. (Fr. prétexie, from 
Lat. pretextum =a pretext ; prop. neut. sing. 
of pretextus, pa. par. of pretexo = to weave 
before; Sp. pretexto; Ital. praetesto.] An 
excuse 3 an ostensible reason ormotive assigned 
or assumed as a cover or cloak for the real 
reason or motive. 


“An honorable pretext was found.”— Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. Xiv. 


| For the. difference between pretext and 
pretence, see PRETENCE. 


* pre-téx’-iure, s. (Eng. pretext; -ure.] A 
pretext. 


“Textures of words and pretextures of manners.’ 
Adams: Works, ti. 416. 


* pré-thought’-ful (ough as a),a. [Pref. 
pre-, and Eng. thoughtful (q.v.).] Thoughtful 
beforehand ; considerate, prudent. ~ 


pre gl. a. (Pref. pre-, and Eng. tibial 
(q.v.). 
Anat. : Situated in front of the tibia. 


* pré-ti-ds'i-ty (ti as shi), s. (Lat. pre- 
tiositas, from predium = price, value.] <A pre- 
cious or valuable thing, as a jewel. 


pré’-ti-tim (tiasshi), s. [Lat.] Price, value. 
pretium-affectionis, s. 
Scots Law: The imaginary value put upon a 


subject by the fancy of the owner, or by the 
regard in which he held it. 


*pre’-tor, pré-tor-i-al, &c. 
PRATORIAL, &¢.] 


* pré-tor’-ture, vt. [Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
torture, v. (q.v.).| To torture beforehand or 
previously. 


“ Pretorturing of many whom afterwards they put 
to death.”—Fuller: Church Hist., VIIL ii 11. 


* pre-tor-y, s. [PRzTORIUM.] 


* a a 
pret’-ti-fy (e asi), v.t. [Eng. pretty; -fy. 
To make pretty ; 2 smnbebist. Mas T3 


pret’-ti-ly (e as i), * pret-i-ly, adv. {Eng. 
pretty ; -ly.) Ina pretty manner ; with pretti- 
ness; With taste and elegance; pleasingly, 
neatly. 

“ How i i 

PaM peter tieer ate goa Se 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4, 
pret’-ti-néss, pret’-ty-néss (e as }), s. 
[Eng. pretty ; -ness.] 

1, The quality or state of being pretty; 
pleasingness or attractiveness without dignity 
or stateliness. 

“If low, her prettiness does please.” 
Cowley : Dissembler, 

2. A pretty or pleasing quality or feature. 


“The prettinesses with which Guarini’s shepherd. 
esses ye been reproached.” —Goldsmith: Polite Learn- 
ang, ch. iv. 


3. Neatness and taste exhibited in small 
objects ; petty elegance; over-niceness, fini- 
calness, affectation, foppishness. 

*4, Anything serving for ornament rather 
than use. 

“Close thinkers are not found surrounded by pretty. 


messes which argue and cherish dissipation of the 
mind.”—G@entleman’s Magazine, July, 1814, p. 27. 


* - <P 
pret’-ty (e as i), * prat-i, * prat- 
* prit-ty, * pret-ie, a. & adv. tas. Ao AG 
prettig = tricky, deceitful, from pret, prett 
=a trick; Icel. prettr=a trick, pretta=to 
trick, prettugr = tricky; Norw. pretten, pret- 
tevis = tricky, roguish; pretta=a trick, (v.) 
to trick.] 

A. As adjective : 


* 1, Clever, able. (Destruct. of Troy, 10,815.) 


[PR2TOR, 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


Syrian. »,0=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


: . pans tty able, valiant. (Scotch.) 
a pleasing or attractive form or a - 
ance, without » Pio or ity 5 Raritg 
diminutive beauty ; pleasing, a’ tive. 
“The flock whi er 
i er 
4, Neat; neatly arranged; el without 
grandeur : as, a pretty flower-garden. 
5. Pleasing in idea, style, conception, or 
arrangement, 


“ Waller has celabrated their n in one of his 
prettiest poems.”"— Walpole: An es of Painting, 
vol. iii., iL 

6. Nie 


‘ excellent, fine. (Byron: Beppo 
Lxxii.) (Used ironically ewith a penatn te, 
gree of contempt.) 

7. Affectedly nice ; foppish, affected. 

8. Used as. term of endearment, and supply- 
ing the place of a diminutive. 

Tae, ee youth.”"—Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of 

*9. Moderately great or lange; not very 

much or greav. 


“ My daughter's of a pretty age.” 
" ai Ay Ly 


B. As adv.: Tolerably, moderately; ex- 
Pressive of a degree less than very. 


“ Th all a 
Burke? On the Subtinie} Ox Teste. Gntzod) 


YI Pretty much: Nearly, almost. 


* pretty-spoken,a. Spoken or speaking 


in a pleasing manner. 


* pret’-ty-ish (e as i), a. [Eng. pretty > -ish.] 

Decaiateleentig ¢inlantly pects. (Walpole) 
* pret’-ty- (eas i),s. (Eng. pretty; -ism.] 
Affected prettiness of style, manner, or the 


é-til-_bé: -lar, Pref, , and 
ae eet pre- Eng. 


Pathol.: The epithet applied by Dr. E. 
Smith to a morbid state just preceding the 
deposition of tubercles in the lungs, 


f. and En 
 ccatane. 


é-typ-i-ty, vt 
ees 
pretin’-nér-ite, s. [Prunvenire.) 


pré-vail’, * pre-vaile, * pre-vayle, v.i. 
(Fr. prévaloir, from Lat. prevaleo= to have 
great power: pra = before, in am & and 
aes ere nes. prevaler ; Ital. pre- 
1. To have or gain the superiority or victory ; 

to overcome, to conquer; to have the upper- 

hand or the mastery. 


** Tt. came to pass that when Moses held up his hand 
then Israel prevailed, and when he let down his hand 
Amalek “—Bxodus xvil. 11. 


2. It is followed by against or over, before 
an object. 

“David prevailed over the Philistine."—1 Samuel 
xvii 59. 


3. To be in force; to have effect; to have 
influence ; to extend with power or influence ; 
to obtain. 

4, To gain influence or predominance; to 


operate effectually. 
“ grave admonishments prevail with me.” 
x: Shakesp.: 1 King Henry Vio il. 5. 


*5. To succeed; to gain one’s object by 
. ~ 
Lat moe upan my Knee prevatt in Sms re 
6. To persuade, to induce; followed by on 
or upon : as, I prevailed on him to stop. 


pré-vail-ing, pr. par. & a, [Preval] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B.. As adjective : 
1. Having superior force, power, or influ- 
ence; predominant. 
2. Persnading, inducing, efficacious, 


“ My tears prevailing orators.” 
MY tears a akon Titus Andronicus, it 1, 


8. Prevalent ; most common or general ; ex- 
isting most extensively or widely: as, the 
prevailing opinion. 

* pré-vail-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. prevailing ; 
-ly.J Ina prevailing manner ; so as to prevail ; 
success. ; 


prettyish—preventability 


* vail-mént, s. [Eng. prevail ; -ment.] 
revalence ; superior influence. 
Of stron, evaiiment in unharden'd i 
+ Midsummer Night's Dream, 1. 1. 


prev-a-lenge, * prév-a-len-gy, «. [Fr. 
mrévalence, from Low Lat. lentia, from 

t, prevalens = prevailing, prevalent (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being prevalent ; 
superior strength, force, influence, or efficacy ; 
greatest efficacy in producing an effect ; 
superiority. (Pope: Homer; Iliad xxii, 435.) 
2. Most general existence, reception, or 
practice; predominance ; the state of being 
most widely spread ; most extensive influence. 


“The prevalence of the logical errors now under 
os am ee tgi Stewart: Human Mind, vol. ii, 
. dv., 


prév-a-lent, a. [Lat. prevalens, pr. par. of 
prevaleo= to prevail (q.v.).] 
1. Prevailing ; gaining or having the superi- 
ority ; superior in force, influence, or efficacy ; 
victorious, predominant, efficacious. 


“H th 
Gods prevalent ee prayers oo good Le — Aal g 
2. Most widely spread or current; most 
rally received, adopted, or practised ; pre- 
ominant, prevailing. 


prév-a-lent-ly, adv. {Eng. prevalent ; -ly.} 
*1. Ina prevalent manner; so as to prevail; 
prevailingly. 
wtha tot: rien lier ae 
2. Most widely spread, received, or adopted ; 
most commonly. 


pré-var-i_cate, v.i. & t. [Lat. prevaricatus, 

pa. par. of icor=to spread the legs 
wide-apart in walking; hence, to swerve, to 
shuffle: pre=before, and varicus=strad- 
dling, from varus = bent, straddling.) 

A. Intransitive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*1. To be in collusion with the party one 
is nominally opposing, and betray the cause 
one is nominally advocating. 


of and sufficiency, and in point of 
conscience and honesty, as cating in the 
religion which th i P “ 
—Chillingworth: of Protestants. (Pref. 


2. To act or speak evasively ; to shuffle or 
pee in one’s answers ; not to be straight- 
orward and plain in answering; to shift, to 
equivocate. 

“The witnesses prevaricated."—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. ¥. 

I, Low: 

1. To undertake a thing falsely and deceit- 
fully, with the intention of defeating and 
destroying the object which it is designed to 
promote. 

2, In the same sense as I. 1, : 

*B. Trans. : Toevade by shuflling, quibbles, 
or paltry excuses ; to transgress, to pervert. 


“When any of us hath prevaricated our part of the 
covenant."—Sp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. i., ser, 5 


pré-var-i-ca’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. pre- 
varicationem, acc. of prevaricatio, from pre- 
varicatus, pa. par. of prevaricor=to prevari- 
cate (v3 Sp. prevaricacion; I pre- 
varicazione. 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, Collusion with the enemy one professes 
to oppose, [II. 1.] 
“If we be not all enemies to God in this kind, yet, 
in enemy, we are enemies; in our 
and easy betrayi and surrendering 
the enemy of his ‘ein dom, Satan, we 
"—Donne : Sermon’, On the Nativity. 
*2. A perverting, a perversion ; a turning 
to wrong or improper uses. 
* 3. A secret abuse in the discharge of a 
public trust, office, or commission, 
4 son for rica "— 
BT on he he gene 
4, Ashuffling or quibbling; an endeavour 
to evade the truth or the disclosure of the 
truth by quibbling; the evasion of what is 
honourable or just by the practice of some 
trick or quibble; a deviation from what is 
just and fair. (Cowper: Retirement, 657.) 
II. Law: 
1. The act of an advocate who acts in col- 
Iusion with his opponent, and betrays the 
cause of his client. 


2. The undertaking of a thing falsely and 


prevaricat 
of ourselves to 
are his enemies. 
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deceitfully, with the intention of defeatin, 
and destroying the object which it is designe 
to promote. 

3. The wilfal concealment or misrepresent- 
ation of the truth by giving evasive or 
equivocating evidence, 


pré-var’-i-ca-tor, s, [Lat., from prevari- 
catus, pa. par, of pravaricor =to prevaricate 
(a.v-); Fr. prévaricateur ; Ital. prevaricatore.) 
1, One who betrays or abuses a trust; one 
who by collusion betrays the cause of his 


client. 

“The law, which is promul; inat prevarica- 

tors."—Prynne: Treachery & D loyaney , P. 160. (App.} 

2. One who prevaricates ; one who quibbles 
+ shufiles in his answers ; a shaffler, a quib- 

er. 

*3. At Cambridge University a sort of 
occasional orator, who in his oration at the 
Commencement, used to make satirical allu- 
sions to the conduct of the members of the 
University. 


* preve, v.t. & i, [PRove.] 


t prév’-€é-nang¢e, s. [PREVENANCY.] The act 
of going before; prevenience, 
| Law of prevenance : 
Metaph. : (See extract). 


“ Tt will be understood then at once that what 
ape etal call the ‘law of causation,’ and we 

e law of prevenance is simply the well-known law of 
eee sequence,"—Dr, Ward, in Dublin Review, 
Xxx 9, 


i prév-é-nan-cy, s. [Fr. prévenance.] At- 
tention, obligingness, civility; readiness to 
oblige. 

“ La Fleur’s prevenancy .. . 

dy they Bitoben St cme willl mint*e Mv ene 

Journal ; The Letter. 

* pré-véne’, v.t. & i. ([Lat. prevenic=to 
come before: pre= before, and venio = to 
come ; Fr. prévenir.] To prevent, to hinder. 

sees < worts geil nae 
I maw hat wanaeea ee Pi pds Cider, ii. 

* pré-vén’-i-ence, s. [PREVENIENT.] The 
act of anticipating or going before; anticipa- 
tion. 

* pré-ven’-i-ent, a. ([Lat. preveniens, pr. 
par. of prevenio.] [ ] 

1, Coming or going before ; preceding, an- 
ticipating. 
“ Love celestial, whose er sserions aid 


Forbids pomching y 
aie Mallet > Amyntor & Theodora, 


2. Preventive, preventing. 
“ Prevenient grace.” Milton: P. L., xi. 3. 
pré-vént, v.t. & i. [Lat. preventus, pa. par. 
of prevenio=to come before, to precede, to 
anticipate ; Fr. prévenir ; Sp. prevenir* Ital. 
prevenire.} 
A. Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
* 1. To come before one to a place ; to pre- 
cede, to anticipate ; to be before. 
To oe the oomellest of the tousct meee” 
jor; Solomon, il, 437. 
*2. To go before as a guide, or to supply 
what is necessary and make the way easy. 


“ Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings, with thy 
most gracious favour."—Book of Common Prayer. 


* 3, To be before or earlier than ; to autici- 
pate. (Psalm exix. 14.) 

*4, To escape by anticipating ; to avoid, te 
frustrate, 


“She hath prevented me.” 
Shakesp, > Taming of the Shrew, v. 2. 


* 5. To be beforehand with ; to forestall, to 
anticipate. 


“Sir George prevents overy wish."—AMrs. Inchbald, 
in Annandule, 

6. To be beforehand with, and so in the way 
of; to hinder by something done before ; to 
stop or intercept; to impede, to thwart, to 
obstruct. 

“ This vile purpose to prevent.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 220, 

II. Canon Law: To transact or undertake 
any affair before an inferior, by right of posi- 
tion. [Preventton, II.) 

* B, Intrans.: To come before the usual 
time, 

“Strawberries watered with water, wherein hath 
been steeped sheep's dung, will prevent and comeearly.” 
—Bacon; Nat, Hist. 

pré-vént-a-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. preventable ; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being prevent- 
able ; capability of being prevented. 


——— a a 
boil, boy; pout, jdwl; cat, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-olan, -tian = shan.  paiodonet uit -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, sc. = bel, del, 
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pré-vént'-a-ble, pré-vént’-i-ble, a. [Eng. 
prevent ; -able.] Capable of being prevented ; 
that may or can be prevented. 

“ The ignorance of the end is far more preventable.” 
—Reynolds: Works, p. 771. 
pré-vént’-a-tive, a. & s. 

-ative.] 
A, As adj.: Preventing, preventive. 
“ Adopting preventative measures.” — Datly Tele- 
graph, Sept. 28, 1885, 
B. As subst. : A preventive. 


> pre-vént'-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. preven- 
tive; -ly.) “By way of prevention; so as to 
prevent or hinder. 

“One of the Russian peasants who came from Smo- 
Jensk to be inoculated preventatively against the effects 
of bites inflicted by a mad wolf.”—Daily Telegiaph, 
March 25, 1886. 

pré-vént-ér, s. [Eng. prevent ; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* 1, One who goes before ; one who is before 

or forestalls another. 

“The archduke was the assailant, and the pre- 
venter.”—Bacon: War with Spain. 

2. One who prevents, hinders, or obstructs ; 

& hinderer. 

II, Nawt. : An additional rope, spar, chain, 
or bolt, as a support, stay, or substitute. A 
supplementary or auxiliary rope to support a 
spar, stay, &c., in a gale or in action. 


[Eng. prevent ; 


pré-vént/-i-_ble, a. [PREVENTABLE.] 

pré-vént’-ing, pr. par. ora. [PREVENT.] 

* pré-vént-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. preventing ; 
-ly.| So as to prevent or hinder. 


pré-vén’-tion, s. [Fr., Sp. prevencion ; Ital. 
prevenzione.} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1. The act of going before; the state of 
being before or in advance ; space or time in 
advance. 


“The greater the distance, the greater the preven- 
tion.” —Bacon. 


* 2. The act of anticipating needs or wishes ; 
wnticipation, foresight. 

*3. Hence, a bestowal of favours; good- 
ness, kindness. 

4, The act of preventing, hindering, or ob- 
structing ; hindrance, obstruction. 


“ Nor odds appeared 
In... swift prevention.” Milton: P. L., vi. 820, 
5. The act of obviating or preventing by 
measures taken or acts done beforehand. 
“Por the prevention of such inconveniences.”—Glan- 
vill: Scepsis, ch. xii. 
*6, A measure taken, or an act done, to 
prevent or obviate something ; a precaution, 


“* Achievements, plots, orders, preventions.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, i. 8. 


* 7, Caution, foresight; precaution, care. 


“Where one prevention ends, danger begins.”— 
Carew: To A. D. 


* 8. Prejudice, prepossession. (A Gallicism.) 

“Let them bring no particular gusto, or any preven- 

tion of mind.”—Dryden. (Todd.) 

* 9, Jurisdiction. 

“*By verteu off your legantine prerogative and pre- 

wention.”—State Papers, i. 311. 

II. Canon Law; The right which a superior 
person or officer has to lay hold of, claim, or 
transact an affair prior to an inferior one to 
whom otherwise it more immediately belongs ; 
as, when the judges prevent subaltern ones, 


* pré-vén’-tion-al, a. (Eng. prevention; -al.] 
ending to prevent; preventive. 


* pré-vént’-i-tive, a. [PREVENTATIVE.] 


pré-vént-ive, a. &s. [Eng. prevent; ~ive; 
Fr. préventif.) 
A. As adjective: 
* 1. Going before ; prevenient, preceding, 


“Directed by any previous counsel or preventive 
understanding.”—Cudworth : Intell. System, p. 73. 


2. Tending to hinder or prevent; hinder- 
ing, obviating ; preventing the access of ill; 
preventative. 


“Physic is either curative or preventive.”"—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. xiii. 


B. As substantive : 

1. That which prevents, hinders, or ob- 
structs the approach or passage of anything ; 
a hindrance, an impediment. 


“ Though it be a natural preventive to some evils.”— 
Wotton: Remains, p. 368. 


2. Spec.: An antidote taken previously to 
prevent an attack of disease or illness, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, 


pré’-vi-olis-néss, s. 


preventable—price 


preventive-service, s. [CoAsT-BLOCK- 


ADE, COAST-GUARD.] 


* pré-vént'-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. preventive ; 
-ly.) Ina preventive manner; in a manner to 
prevent or hinder. 

“It is preventively the assertor of ite own rights.” — 
Burke: Regicide Peace, let. i. 


pré-vér’-té-bral, a. 
vertebral (q.v.). ] 
Anat.: Situated in front of the vertebra: 
as, the prevertebral muscles and fascie of the 
neck. (Quain.) 


* pré-view’ (iew as 01), v.t. [Pref. pre-, and 
Eng. view (q.v.).] To view beforehand. 


[Pref. pre-, and Eng. 


pré’-vi-oiis, a. [Lat. previus = on the way 
before, going before: pre = before, and via 
=a way; Ital. & Sp. previo.) 
1. Going before in time; prior, antecedent ; 
being or happening before something else. 


“To make myself fitter for the work by some pre- 
vious meditations.”—Howell : Letters, bk. i., let. 32, 


2. (See the extract.) 


“He is a little before his time, a trifle previous, as 
the Americans say, but so are all geniuses.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. 14, 1885. 


previous-question, s. 


pré’-vi-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. previous; -ly.] 
In time previous or preceding ; before, ante- 
cedently, beforehand. 


“They were previously led to take a comprehensive 
survey of human nature.”—Stewart; Human Mind, 
pt. ii, §1. (Introd.) 


(QUESTION, 5.] 


(Eng. previous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being previous or 
prior ; antecedence in time. 


* pre-vise’, v.t. (Lat. pravisus, pa. par. of 
prevideo = to see before: pre = before, and 
video = to see.] 

1, To see beforehand, to foresee. 
2. To warn or inform beforehand, to pre- 
warn. 


“Mr. Pelham has prevised the reader that Lord Vin- 
cent was somewhat addicted to paradox.”—Lytton; 
Pelham, ch. xv. (Note.) 


* pre-vi-sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. previsus, 
pa. par. of prevideo ; Sp. prevision ; Ital. pre- 
visione.] [PREVISE.] The act of foreseeing ; 
foresight, foreknowledge, prescience. 


“Daniel's prevision of the performance.”’—Pearson 
On the Creed, Art. 2. 


* pré-vis'-ive, a. [Eng. previs(e); -ive.] Fore- 
seeing, prescient. 
“Tt [intelligence awakened by sensation] is through- 
out previsive.”"—A. CO. Fraser: Berkeley, p. 51. 


Pré-vost (st silent), s. [M. Pierre Prevost, a 
Genevan physicist.] (See etym.) 


Prevost’s theory, s. 

Thermology: The theory that all bodies 
radiate heat, the hotter giving off more and 
the colder less than they receive, till a mobile 
equilibrium is established among them. 


*pre-véy-ant, a. [Fr.] 
scient. (Mrs. Oliphant.) 


Foreseeing, pre- 


* pré-warn,, v.¢. or i. 
warn (q.v.| To warn 
warn, to preadmonish. 

“Comets prewarn whose havock in vast field 
Unearthed skulls proclaim.” 
Two Noble Kinsmen, v.i. 


préy, *praie, *pray, *preie, * preye, s. 
[O. Fr. praie, preie (EY: ‘proie), from Lat. preda, 
= booty; cf. Wel. praidd = flock, herd, 
booty ; Ital. & O. Sp. preda.] [PREDATORY.] 


1, Booty, spoil, plunder ; goods taken from 
an enemy in war; anything taken or got by 
violence. 

“The rest of the prisoners he dystrybuted among his 
souldiers every man one in name of a pray.”"—Gold- 
inge: Cesar, fo. 237. 

_2. A person or thing given up to another, a 
victim. 

“Give her, as a prey, to law and shame.” 
Shakesp. ; 2 Henry VI1., ii. 1, 

3. That which is, or may be, seized to be 
devoured by carnivorous animals. (Jobiv. 11.) 

4, The act of preying on, or of catching and 
devoting other creatures; ravage, depreda- 

ion, 


Pref. pre-, and Eng. 
eforehand ; to fore- 


“You sat smiling at his cruel prey.” 
Shakesp. : Midswmmer ‘Night's D Dream, ii. 2. 


| Beast (or bird) of prey: A carnivorous’ 


beast or bird; one which lives on the flesh of 
other animals, 


* prey-catcher, * praye-catcher, s. 
A thief, a robber. 
“Three waies, therefore, it shal be leful to discerne 
the true shepeherd from ye thefe or praye-catcher.”— 
Udal: John, x. 


préy, v.i. [PREY, s.] 
1. To take booty or plunder; to plunder, te 
ravage, to take food by violence. 


“ Like en Cerezo lion in a cage 
That goes not out to prey.” 
O Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, 4. & 


2. Followed by on or wpon. 
(1) To rob, to plunder. 


“They pray continually unto their saint, the com- 
monwealth ; or rather not pray to her, but prey on 
her.”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV.., ii. 1. 

(2) To seize as prey ; to seize and devour; 

to chase and seize as food. 
“To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead.” 
Shakesp.: As You Like It, iv. & 
(3) To waste or wear away gradually ; to 
cause to waste or pine away: as, His mis- 
fortune preyed on his mind, 


* préy’-ér, *prei-er, s. [Eng. prey, v ; -er.] 
One who preys; a plunderer, a robber, a de- 
vourer. 


“She would needs be a preie vnto the preter.”— 
Hooker ; Conquest of Ireland, ch. i. 


*préy -fiil, *prey-full,a. [Eng. prey ; -full.] 
1, Given to prey ; savage. 
‘The preyfull broode of savage beasts.” 
Chapman: Homer; Hymn to Venus. 
2. Rich in prey; killing much game. 
(Shakesp. : Love’s Labour's Lost, iv. 2.) 


préy’-ing, pr. par. ora. [PReEy, v.] 
A, As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Ord. Lang. : Plundering, wasting, wearing. 
2. Her.: Applied to any = 
ravenous beast or bird, 
standing on, and in a 
proper position for devour- 
ing its prey. 


pri-a-can’-this, s. [Gr. 
Tpliwy (prion) = a saw, and 
axav0a(akantha) =aspine.] 
1. Ichthy.: A genus of 
Percidee(q.v.). Body short, 
compressed, covered with 
small rough scales, which extend also over 
the short snout; one dorsal fin with ten spines, 
anal with three. Preoperculum serrated, with 
a flat, triangular spine at the angle. Seventeen 
species, from the tropical seas; all about 
twelve inches long; red, pink, and silvery- 
white the prevailing colours. (Giinther.) 
2. Palwont. : One species from the Yorkshire 
Carboniferous. (Etheridge.) 


* pri-al, s. [Parr-Roya..] 


pri-a/-pé-an, s. [Lat. priapeia=a collec. 
tion of poems upon Priapus by different 
authors.] A species of hexameter verse, so 
constructed as to be divisible into two por- 
tions of three feet each, having generally a 
trochee in the first and fourth feet, and an 
amphimacer in the third. 


pri-a-pism, s. [Fr. priapisme.] [PRIAPOLITE.] 
Morbid tension of the male genital organ. 


pri-ap’-6-lite, s. [From Gr. mpiamos (priapos 
=the god of gardens and country life, an 
ABos (lithos) = a stone ; Fr. priapolithe.} 
Petrol.: A limestone of stalagmitic origin, 
in the form of cylindrical tubercules, the nu- 
cleus of which was probably vegetable. 


* price (1), s. [Prize (2), s.] 
compense, 


“What then ? is the reward of virtue bread? 
That vice may merit ; ’tis the price of toil.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, iv. 151, 


prige (2), *pris, * pryce, * prys,s. [0. Fr. 
pris, preis (Fr. prix), from Lat. pretium = 
price ; Sp. precio; Ital. prezzo. Price, prize 
(1), s., and praise, are essentially the same word.] 
1, The equivalentin money, or othermedium 
of exchange, paid or given for anything; the 
sum of money paid for goods’; the value which 
a seller puts on his goods; the current value 
ofa commodity. (2 Samuel xxiv. 24.) 
2, Value, estimation. (Spenser: F. Q., V.i.1,) 
3. Worth, value, excellence. (Matt. xiii. 26.) 
4] The early political economists used the 
words value and price as synonymous terms, 
and they are not always discriminated even 
by Ricardo. John Stuart Milland the modern 


PREYING. 


Reward, ree 


thére ; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
full; try, Syrian, », e=é; ev=a; qu= kw, 


sconomists discriminate them, using price to 
express the value of a thing in relation to 
money, and value, or exchange value, to denote 
its general power of purchasing. The price 
of an article is regulated by the In law of demand 
and supply. 

WT GQ) Price of money : 

Comm. : The rate of discount at which capital 
may be lent or borrowed, 

(2) Market price: [MARrKEtT-PRICE]. 

(8) Natural price: [REAL-VALUE). 


price-current, price-list, s. 

Comm. : A price-list; a table or account of 
the current value of merchandise, stocks, &e., 
issued periodically. 


price-list, s, [Price-current.] 


price, v.t. [Price, s.] 
*1, To pay the price of; to pay for. 


“ With his own blood price that he hee iy 
Spenser: F. Q., 1. v. 26, 


* 2. To set a price on; to value, to prize. 


bs life with mi 
Thy nine Is evenly priade vil 


& To ask the price of. (Collog.) 


ged,a. [Pricz,s.] Setatavalue; valued ; 
Misting a price or value set on. (Used in com- 
—s as low-priced, high-priced, &c.). 


‘-ite, s. [After Mr. T. Price, of San 
Francisco ; suff. ~ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A compact mineral, sometimes chalk- 
like, consisting of minute rhombic erystals. 
Soft; sp. gr. 2°262 to 2-298; colour, milk- 
white; lustre, dull to satiny ; feel, greasy. Com- 
soo a hydrated borate of lime, the analyses 

ggesting the formula, 3Ca0. 4BO3 + SHO, 
youn in Curry county, Oregon, in layers be- 
tween slate and blue steati 


prige’-léss, a. [Eng. price, s. ; -less.] 
1. Invaluable, inestimable. 
*2. Of no value; worthless, unsaleable, 


* pri¢-ér, * e-er, s. [Eng. price), v. ; 
-er.) One who sets or names a price; a valuer. 
(Richmondshire Wills, p. 31.) 


ck, * prike, * prik-en, * prik-i-en, 
a a ane &i. Ficel. rtnn Ger. prikken.] 
RICK, 8. 
A. Transitive: 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1. To pierce with a sharp-pointed instru- 
ment or substance ; to puncture. 


“Tt their wound pwellsls it may be with a 
brazen bodkin.”"—Lovell: Animals & 


p. 258, 
| Sometimes the effect of the pricking, rather 
than the thing pricked, is made the object of 
the verb: as, To prick a hole in paper. 
2. Specif.: To spur; to drive spurs into. 


“ As o'er the plain the Riles orn his steed.” 


Harold, i. 43. 
*3. To urge, to spur, to goad, to incite. 
(Often followed by on.) 
My Lh me on to atten Le 


4, To affect with a fa Naago: shooting pain, 
5. To sting with remorse. (Acts ii. 37.) 
6. To cause to pierce through. 
Prick so through ees Dr. H. Power! 
7. To mark with a Lopeoecd instrument ; to 
mark with dots or small marks. 


rf ne ie re wtb his 
ut pricked the chances on a 
Marryat: Japhet tm Search of a Father, ch, | 


* 8. To mark or write down in notes. 

“ 4 valuable collection of music pricked mostly by 
himself.”"—Annual Register (1765), p. 46. 

* 9, To hang or fix on a point. 

*10. To fasten by means of a pin or other 
pointed instrument. 

11. To bed out; to plant in a bed. 

pannel tres de alertness 
beds," — lyn: Sylva, p. 10. 

*12. To fix by the point. 

* Pricking their points into a board so that their 
edges imigat kick towards one another.”— Newton. 

13. To canse to P simch upwards ; to erect; 
said of the ears, an x rimarily of the pointed 
ears of ananimal. (Generally with up.) 

“ It is alike troublesome to pe Hm fal Be ye his 

ap eter ees: ore ieeeotal i Journey, i, 202. 

14, To mark off. [PRICKING, q.1 


“Her Majesty pricked the list of Sheriffs for Eng- 
land and Wales.”—Daily News, Feb. 24, 1879. 


lay ymmediately, 
as they ran.”— 


Holl, by; pdUt, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; 
eoian, -tian = shan, ~Hon, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, 


price—pricker 


15. To appoint or designate. 
Z He wee jekes A oy for Sheriff of Surrey.”~ 
*16. To mark, to describe, 


* Prick him for for a knave.”"—Norris: Practical 
Discourses, p. & 


17. To ahah down ; to find and mark. 


“TI have a to: horned "— Mh 
Rr ee ee stag. ‘ra. Gore: 


18. To beat for game. 


“Did you not accom him to prick the wood?” 
—Mrs. Gore: Fascination, p. 100. 


*19. To dress up. 


“ Pricking up their children is Da fashions.”"— 
Rogers: Naaman, the Syrian, p. 39: 


*20. To render acid or ata to the taste, 
(Butler ; Hudibras.) 
*21. To make proud, to puff up. 


“Whom prouender | oy are often the wurse.” 
Husbandry, \xxvii. 22, 


*22. To intermix, to interweave, 


“ Pricke in some flowers of that he hath learned 
abroad."—Bacon : Essays ; Of Travel, 


IL. Technically : 

1. Nautical: 

(1) To trace a ship’s course on a chart, 

(2) To run a middle seam through the cloth 
of a sail. 


2. Farr. : To drive a nail into a horse’s foot 
so as to cause lameness, 

3. Malting: The floor of a, malt-kiln is 
forated with small holes which get cho -< 
during the malting season. A lad is then 
employed to clear each hole, which operation 
is called pricking the kiln, 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To cause pain, as by a sharp-pointed 
instrument. ; a 

2. To suffer or feel penetration by a point 
or sharp pain; to be punctured. 

+3. To spur ; to ride rapidly or hastily. 

“ A gentle knight was pricking on the plaine.” 
Spenser: F. 


2. Ei. 
*4. To go in state. 
by! ngs so he abies forth in his Pontificalibus.”— 
2 Defence, p. 
ere 5 To aim ata ain place, or mark. 


“Yet will I pricke at Yenlade with another out of 
the same quiver, and happily go neerer to it.”"—Lam- 
barde > Perambulation ation a ead p. 283, 


*6, To do prs dic 


“ All day pricking on a clout.” 
Tusser: Husbandry, \xvii. 16. 


*7. To appoint or designate persons or 
things by pricking. [Prick1ne, J.] 


“Our own Sovereign Lady pricks for sheriffs.” 
—De Quincey : Joan of Arc Tirorks, iii, 223). ' 


*8, To dress one’s self for show. 

*9. To become acid or sour; to turn. 

*10. To run, leaving footprints behind (said 
of a hare), 


“For when she [a hare] beateth the plaine Fichey: 
where you may yet perceive her footing, it is said she 
pricketh.”—Gwillim: Display of Heraldry, § iii, ch. xiv. 


*11. To stimulate, to incite, to urge. 


“ When reason aduiseth to forbeare and the ay spl 
pricketh to take drinke, aman ought rather to 
Teason.”—Udal ; Apoph. of Erasmus, p, 3. 


12. To germinate. 
{J (1) To a ad To plant out for the first 
time. [A. L 
(2) To aty 2 one’s self: To show off, to 
make a show. 


tite 
lowe 


prick, * pricke, r pees, * prikke, 
pt fn ryke, rykke, or” 2A. 6. 
vy. a point, wack cogn. with O. Dut, 

phe =a Lipa e; Dut. prikkel ; Dan. prik = 


a dot; Sw. prick = a point, a dot, a ak 5 
Wel. i =a stick, a broach ; 

goad, =a sting ; ; Dan. pritle = to ark 
with ; Sw. prika.) 

i bso oa Language: 

1, A dot, a point, a small mark ; applied to 
*(1) A vowel-point used in Oriental writing. 


“ Martinus affirmeth that these Masorites invented 
the prickes, wherewith the Hebrew is now read,”"— 
Purchas: Pilgrimage, bk. il, ch. xii. 


*(2) A point in geometry. 
“A point or pricke is the nee of a line.”"— 
olding: De Mornay, ch, ix., p. 1 


*(3) The point or mark on a ‘target at which 

an archer shot. 
“Yt thou shote and w, tet fated 
The prycke thou a Shy: : 
ere & the Boy, 90. 

*(4) Hence, fig., used for the object aimed 

at; one’s aim. 
“Gain and ease 


Be the only prickes that bpher, Aa at,” 
: Dice-play, p17. 
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*(5) A mark on a dial denoting the hour. 


“ Now Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening 56.0 the noontide prick,” 
kesp. : & Henry VI, i. & 


Cre mark made by pricking with a 
pointed instrument ; a punctur 

2, A pointed instrament or substance, sharp 
enough to pierce the skin: as, a skewer; a 
goad for oxen, 


“ Boared with the pointe of a wooden pricke or stiffe 
reede.”—Hyll ; Profitable Arte of Gardening. p. 129. 


*3. A sting, a thorn. 


“The kyng of bees hath no prykke to stynge wyth.” 
—Caxton: Boke of the Chesse, in ae 


4, A stinging or tormenting thought ; re- 
morse, 


“The pricks of conscience will nét so much afflict 
us.”—Tucker : Light of Nuture, ii, 526, 


"6. The print or mark of a hare or deer on the 
ground ; ence, fig. a trace, a mark. 


“That hr bar of whose footing we nee ee the 
pricks already.” —@uzman de Alfarache, p. 


*6, (See éxtno} 


“They bear not their first head which we call 
Brcches| {in a fallow deare pricks), until they enter the 
second yere,"—Tur! e: Boke of Venerie, p. 52. 


*7. A mark denoting degree ; pitch. 
“To prick of ee sig ag 


F..@., 1X. xii, 1 
*8. A goal. 


“ He overrunne them al and came firste of oe to the 
pricke.”—Bale; Gardner; De Vera Obedientia, sig. G. i, 


*9, A point, a pitch, a state, 
“ Ther is bi hir to that we 
er is no man can ye ae 


*10. A pricking sensation. 

“I find pimpl te 
Fab at a ena one ee Fae 
*11. A spur ; an incitement. 


“Examples joined with the pricke of emulation.”— 
Lamaudaye : French Academy, bk. i., p. 236. 


II. Naut, : A small roll: as, a prick of yarn 
or tobacco. 

*q Prick and praise, prick and price, prick 
and prize: The reward of excellence. 

“Tt doth surmount and carry away the pricke and 
prize of all others."—Newton: Touchstone of Com- 
plexions, p. 76. 

prick-eared, *pryke-eared, «. 
Having pointed ears. 


“Thou prick-eared cur of Iceland.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. 1. 


{ The term was commonly applied by the 
Cavaliers to the Puritans, because, from their 
hair being cut close all round, their ears stuck 
up prominently. 


prick -me-dainty, prick -ma- 
dainty, «. Ubatactertead by the use of 
over-nice or finical language; finical, over- 
precise, 


prick-post, s. 
prick-punch, s. 


Forging: A pe instrument used by 
edith to mark their centres. 


*prick-shaft, s. A shaft for shooting at 
@ mark ; an arrow. 

“You should — 

main hor fs use prick-shasts."—Rowley: A Match at 

prick-song, s. 

Music: Written music, as opposed to extem- 
pore descant, 

“ He fights ing prick-song.” 
cane Shakesp. : Homeo @ Jullet, 1. & 
prick-timber, s. 


(Prickwoop.] 
rick-wand, s. A wand set up fora 


to shoot arrows at. 


[QUEEN-POST.] 


mar. 


*prick-a-sour,* pric-a-sour,s. [Prick, 
v.] A fast or hard rider, 


pe CE sea ele 
haucer + a ” (Prol. 188) 


prick’-ér, s. [Hng. erie v. 3 -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, One who or that which pricks ; a prick 5 3 
a er instrument for pricking ; : 
prickle. 

2. Along slender iron used for probing or 
sounding the depth of a bog or quicksand, 

*3. A light horseman. 


“ Northumbrian prickers, wild’and rude.” 
Scott ; Marmion, v. 17. 


*4, One who tested whether women were 
witches, by pricking them with pins ; a witch- 
finder. 

*5, One who beats for game, 

Il. Technically : 

1. Blasting : [NEEDLE, s., IT. 2). 

2. Gunnery : A sharp wire introduced at th¢ 


thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bei, del 
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pricket—prie 
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vent to puncture the bag which holds the 
charge, in order that the priming may touch 
the powder. 

8. Naut.: A small instrument having an 
enlarged head and a curved tapering point. 
It is similar to the fid and marline spike, but 
is used for smaller work. 

4. Saddlery: A tool used to mark stitch- 
holes, to render them uniform in distance. 


5. Ichthy: The Basking-shark (q.v.). 


prick’-ét, s. [PRick, s.] 
1. A buck in his second year. 


“"Pwas a pricket that the princess kill’d.”—Shakesp, ¢ 
Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 2 


*2. A wax taper. 
3. Bot. : Sedum acre, S. album, and S, reflecwm. 


pricking, pr. par., a, &s. [PRIcK, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of piercing or puncturing with a 
sharp-pointed instrument. 

“There is that speaketh [wordes] like the prickings 

of a sword,.”’—Proverbds xii. 18. (1583.) 
2. A tingling pain ; a sharp-shooting pain. 
“By the pricking of my thumbs, 


Something wicked this way comes.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, ii. 1. 


*3,. The making an incision at the root of a 
horse’s tail to cause him to carry it higher. 
[Pick (1), v., B. J 2.) 

*4, The prick or mark left by an animal’s 
foot, as, by a hare, deer, &. ; the act of tracing 
animals by such marks. 

“Those which cannot discerne the footings or prick- 
ings of the hare.”—Topsall: Four-footed Beusts, p. 152. 

*5, The state or condition of becoming acid 

or sour, aS wine. 


II. Farr. : The act of driving a nail into a 
horse’s foot while shoeing him, so as to cause 
lameness. 

4 Pricking for Sheriffs: The annual ceremony 
of appointing sheriffs for each county for the 
ensuing year. It is so called from the names 
of the persons chosen being marked by the 
prick of a pin. (English.) 


pricking-note, s. 

Comm. : A document delivered by a shipper 
of goods authorizing the receiving of them on 
board. So called from the practice of prick- 
ing holes in the paper corresponding with the 
number of packages counted into the ship. 


pricking-up, s. 
Plastering : The first coat of plaster on lath ; 


the surface is scratched to form a key for the 
next coat. 


pric’-kle, * pric-le, s. 
suff. -le.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
* 1, A little mark ; a dot, a jot. 
2. A little prick ; a small sharp point, 


‘‘ Let us endure their bad qualities for their good ; 
Bly. the prickle for the rose.”—Chupman; All Fools, 


[Eng. prick ; dimin. 


3. A sharp-pointed process as from the skin 
‘of an animal; a spine. 

4, A kind of basket, of willow or brier, con- 
taining rather more than a gallon measure. 

5, A sieve of filberts, containing about half 
-& hundred-weight. 

IL. Bot.: A rigid, opaque, conical process, 
formed of cellular tissue, and terminating in 
an acute point. It may be considered a com- 
pound hardened hair developed from the 
epiphleum of the bark, and differs from a 
spine in belonging to the epidermis only, and 
therefore breaking off smoothly. 


prickle-back, s. The stickleback (q.v.). 


prickle-tang, s. 
Bot. : Fucus serratus, 


* prickle-yellow, s. 

Bot.: Xanthoxylon Clava Herculis. In 
Jamaica it is esteemed a good timber tree, and 
is imported into England for making walking 
sticks. In the West Indies and the Carolinas 
an infusion of it is used in toothache. 


* pric-kle, ».1. 
slightly ; to prick. 
“Felt a horror over me creep, 
Prickle my skin and catch my breath.” 
Tennyson: Maud, I. xiv. 36. 


[PRICKLE, s.] To prick 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
\ OF, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, 


* prie’-kled (le as ell), a. (Eng. prick(le), s. 5 
-ed.) Having prickles ; prickly. 
& S th ickled th 
Le naam oes ret! 1 
prick’-li-néss, s. [ng. prickly ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being prickly or having 
many prickles. 
* prick’-lduse, s. [Eng. prick, and louse.) A 
word of contempt for a tailor. 

“ A taylor and his wife gnarreie ey the woman in 
contempt called her husband pricklouse."—L' Hstrange ¢ 
Fables. 

prick’-ly, a. [Eng. prickl(e); -y.] 
1. Full of, or covered with, sharp points or 
prickles ; armed with prickles. 


“ Pix'd in the centre of a prickly brake.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. v. 


2. Bot.: Furnished with prickles, as the 
stem of some roses. 

prickly-ash, s. 

Bot. : Xanthoxylon americanum, an aromatic 
plant, with yellowish flowers appearing before 
the leaves. 


prickly-back, s. [PRICKLE-BACK.] 

prickly-bulihead, s. 

Ichthy. : A fresh-water fish, Cottus asper. 

prickly-cedar, s. 

Bot. : Cyathodes Oxycedrus. 

prickly-cockle, s. 

Zool. : Cardiwm aculeatum. 

prickly-grass, s. 

Bot. : The genus Echinochloa, 

prickly-heat, s. 

Pathol.: Lichen tropicus; a skin disease, 
characterised by minute papule formed by 
the hyperemia of the sweat follicles. Few 
European residents in the tropics escape it 
when they are exposed to the sun. It is not 
in the least dangerous. 

prickly-pear, s. 

prickly-pole, s. 

Bot.: Bactris Plumieriana. 

prickly-samphire, s. 

prickly-withe, s. 

Bot.: Cereus triangularis. 

prick’-mad-am, s. (Eng. prick, and madam.) 

Bot. : Sedum reflecum. 

* prick’-shot, s. [Eng. prick, and shot.) A 
bowshot. 

“ A prickshot asunder.”—Patten : Exped. to Scotland. 

prick’-wood, s. [Eng. prick, and wood.} 

Bot. : The Spindle-tree, Hwonymus ewropeus. 

* y, , * 5 * 
prick’-y, * prick- ey. rick-ie, a. 
[Eng. prick, 8.3 -y.] Prickly. : 4 
are ae it is like a thorne.’—P. Holland: Pliny, 


[Opunt1A.] 


(West Indian.) 
(EcHinoPHora.] 


pride (1), * pruide, * prude, * pryd, s. 
[A.S. pryte, froin prut = proud (q.v.). Cf. 
Icel. prydht =an ornament ; pridhr = proud ; 
Dan. pryde; Sw. pryda = to adorn.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The quality or state of being proud ; in- 
ordinate self-esteem ; unreasonable conceit of 
one’s own superiority in rank, talents, accom- 
plishments, or position, manifesting itself in 
reserve, distance, airs, and evident contempt 
of others. = 

piReiege tye eempetrarst tiie aye ae 
of justice.”—Cogan : Passions, pt. i., ch, iii, 

2. Generous elation of heart; a noble self- 
esteem arising from consciousness of upright 
conduct, noble actions or the like; sense of 
one’s own worth and abhorrence of what is 
beneath or unworthy of one. 


3. Insolence ; proud or haughty behaviour 
towards others ; haughty or arrogant bearing 
or conduct; insolent treatment of others ; 
haughtiness, arrogance. (Daniel iv. 37.) 

4, Exuberance ofanimal spirits ; fire, mettle; 
hence, lust; sexual desire ; espec. the excite- 
ment of the sexual appetite in a female animal. 

“ Were they as salt as wolves in pride.” 
Shakesp. ; Othello, iii. 3 

*5, Wantonness, extravagance, excess. 

“ Who in their pride do presently abuse it.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 864, 
* 6, Impertinence, insolence, impudence. 


“ Advance their pride against that power that bred it.” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, iii, ne 


7, That of which one is or may be proud; @ 
source or cause of pride. 

(1) A person, or number of persons, of whom 
others are proud. 


* A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, rs 
Wh ce destro; can never be supplied.’ 
ore Gelasintth < Deserted Viltage, 56. 


(2) A feature or characteristic of which one 
may be proud ; an ornament. 


(3) Ornament, decoration, beauty. 

se that hy soft cheek dwells.” 
The purple pride that on thy so: aoe see 
(4) Splendid show ; ostentation. 


“ Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war.” 
ee PE Shakesp.: Othello, iii &% 


(5) Prime; highest excellence or pitch. 


*« There died my Icarus in his pride.” 
y Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI, iv. % 


* 8, Highest point. 

A faleon towering a a eo acl 

*9, The full power. 

sg ride of France.” 
Fay ye ee reap | Hetry, Vy BL 

* 10, Excessive richness. 

“The ground having his pride abated in the first 

crop.”—G. Markham: Husbandry. 

II. Her.: A term applied to the peacock, 
turkey cock, and other birds which spread 
their tails in a circular form and drop their 
wings : as, A peacock in his pride. 

G Pride and vanity are not the same, or 
even closely akin. The proud man has so 
good an opinion of himself, and isso satisfied 
that that opinion is correct, that he does not 
care what the world thinks of him, and makes 
no special effort to conciliate its good opinion. 
The vain man distrusts his own favourable 
judgment of himself, and wishes it to be con- 
firmed by the world. He therefore makes 
known his good deeds. Men really great are 
under temptation to be proud, while smaller 
men and many females tend to vanity. 


pride of India, s. 
Bot.: Melia Azedarach. 


pride (2) s. [For etym. see extract.) The 
sandpride or mud-lamprey. [AMMOCATES.] 
“In Rodeley, county of Gloucester, certain tenants 
of the manor of Rodeley pay to this day, to the lord 
thereof, a rent called pridgavel, in duty and acknow- 
ledgement to him for the liberty and privilege of fish- 
ing for lampreys in the river Severn. dgavel: 
prid, for brevity, being the latter syllable of lamprid, 
as the fish was anciently called ; and gavel,a rent or 
tribute.”— Blount’s Tenures, by Beckwith, cited by 
Farrell, in History of British Fishes. 
pride, v.t. & i. [PRIDE, s.] 

A. Trans. : To make or consider proud ; to 
rate highly; to plume. (It is only used re- 
flexively.) 

“ Pluming and priding himself in all his services.” 

=—South.: Sermons, vol. xi., ser. 14. 

* B. Intrans.: To be proud; to glory; to 

pride ones self. 


“You only pride in your own abasement.”—H. 
Brooke; Foot of Quality, i. 368. 


* = UG ° 
prideful, a. (Eng. pride (1), s.3 -ful()).] 
Full of pride; proud, haughty, insolent, Ne 
“Thou didst = 
Blackie: Bonge af HisMande & fovends, p. 60. 
* pride’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. prideful ; -ly.) In 
: oe manner; proudly, haughtily, inso- 
ently. 


* — ep gt ~] 5 
pride’-ful-neéss, s.. (Eng. prideful; -ness. 
The quality or state of being prideful; pride: 
haughtiness, 

* pride-léss, * pride-les, a. [Eng. pride 
(1), s.; -less.] Destitute of pride ; not proud. 
(Chaucer: C. T., 8,806.) 

* prid’-i-an, a. (Lat. pridie= on the day be- 
fore.] Pertaining or belonging to the previous 
day. (Thackeray: Shabby Genteel Story, ch. ii.) 

prid’-ing, pr. par. ora. [PRipE, v.] 

* prid’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. priding; -ly.) In 
a proud manner; with pride; proudly. 

“ He pridingly doth set himself before all others,”— 
Barrow: Pope's Supremacy. 

prie, v.t. [For prieve = prove] To tastes 

to prove by tasking, : } 2 
“But Iam i y 
cheer.” —Soott « edgauntien che Vik Mente good 

*prie, s. [See def.] An old name for the privet. 

“Lop popler and sallow, elme, maple, and prie.” 
Tusser : Husbandry, xxxv. 15. 
*prie, v.i. [Fr. prier = to pray.] 


. prie-dieu, s. [Fr.= pray God.] A kneel« 
ing desk for prayers. 


pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
Syrian. 2, © = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


prieéf, s. [PRoor.] 


pri-ér, s. (Eng. prie (= pry); -er.] One who 
pries 2 who inquires narrowly ; one who 


searc to the business of others; an in- 
quisitive person. 
priest, * 


* 
re 
* preste, s. BN poe ne 


* 
Lat. byter fe eS ( 7) Ital, 
pres’ =a presbyter(q.v.); . presta ; 
Dut. & Ger. priester ; in ‘prdst’; Bw. prist) 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who in any religion performs the 
sacred rites and, more or less, intervenes be- 
tween the worshipper and his God, especially 
by offering sacrifice, 

* 2. A priestess. 

“The Virgine Priest Ly the Goddesse Honor.” 


of Middle Temple. 

IL. Technically: 

1. Ethnicism: In the same sense as I. 1. 
(Gen, xlvii. 22, Acts xiv, 13.) 

2. Patriarchism: Under this dispensation 
the patriarchs themselves exercised priestly 
functions, e.g., sacrifice (Gen. xxii. 1-18) and 
Lorre d oo 28, 29). The case of Mel- 
chisede’ jongs to an older ritual, by no 
means confmed to Palestine (ef. Virg., in. iii. 
80, and Serv. in loc.). 

3. Judaism: Heb. ye (kohen) (Lev. xxi. 
10, &e.), Sept. and New Testament Gr. iepevs 
Qereus) (Matt. viii. 4, xii. 4, 15, &.). A 

escendant of Aaron, and therefore one of 
the sacred caste. The Jewish priests filled 
all the im t offices in connection, first 
with the tabernacle and then with the temple 
worship, less oe ones a handed 
over to the Levites, and those still more 
menial to the Nethinims (q.v.). They con- 
stituted a sacred hierarchy, of which the high 

est was the head. Their chief duties were 

offer sacrifices for themselves and the 
People, and intercede for them with God. 

priests were divided into twenty-four 
courses for the service of the temple (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 1-19; Lukei. 5). Probably the “chief 
priests” were the heads of these courses, with 
any high priest out of office (Matt. xxvi. 3). 

4, New Test.: A rendering of the Greek 
tepevs (hiereus). [3.] In this sense applied 
largely to Christ (Heb. v. 6, vii. IT, 14), the 
Great High Priest of our profession, afiti, in 
an inferior sense, to Christians in general, 
inasmuch as they offer spiritual sacrifices (1 
Pet. ii. 5; Rev. i. 6, v. 10, xx. 6), but never 
used of any order in the Christian ministry. 

5. Anglican: A in priest’s orders, 
as distinguished from a deacon. Only a priest 
can ad the Holy Communion read 
the Absolution. (Onpration, ORDERS.] 

6. Roman: A cleric who has received the 
third grade in holy orders, and who is there- 
by empowered to “offer, bless, rule, preach, 
and baptize.” [Mass.] 

priest-cap, priest’s cap, s. 

Fort.: An outwork with three salient and 
two entering angles, 

priest’s crown, s. 

Bot. : Taraxacum Dens-leonis, 

priest’s tree, s. 

Bot. : Ficus indica, [Banyan.] 


priést, v.t. & ¢. [Prrest, s.] 
A. Trans. : To ordain priest, 
* B. Intrans.: To hold the office of priest. 
(XM Tton.) 
priest-craft, s. [Eng. and craft.) 
Priestly policy ; fraud 5 eapesttion in reli- 
gious concerns ; management of selfish and 
ambitious priests to gain wealth and power, 
or to impose on the credulity of others, 


* priést’-craft-¥, a. [Eng. ppetnent 3 yd 

ertaining to pigs malin i by priestcraft. 

® priest’-ér-y, s. [Eng. priest ; -ery.] Priests 
vealectively 3 the priesthood. 

priést’-Ess, s. (Eng. priest > -es3.] A female 


priest ; a woman who officiated in sacred rites. 


* none found such favour in his t 
oop opty Priestess.” Moore: Peel Prophet 


ést-hood, * preest-hod, * prieste- 
ene s. [A.S. predsthad.] 
1, The office or character of a priest; 
priestly office. (Udal: 1 Tim. i.) 
9. The order of men set apart for holy 
offices ; priests collectively. 


boil, boy; pout, jdw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 


prief—primage 


* priést’-ish, * prest-ish, a. 
-ish.] Priestly. 
“This act of 7 
aa pans Sahel ag sy Sony fyrst in Trelande, 


i. = 
priest’-ism, s. (Eng. priest; -ism.] The 
character, influence, or government of the 
priesthood, 


* priést’-léss, a. (Eng. priest ; -less.] Havi 
no priest ; destitute of a priest. , * 


bi Sia Pow 8. [oe Rey. Dr. Joseph Priestley 
(1783-1804). ] compound.) 


I Priestley's green matter: A green organised 
crust occurring in places where direct sun- 
light does not penetrate. It consists either of 
ihamature lichens or algals, or of small but 
mature Palmelles. ( Berkeley.) 


priést’-like, a. [Eng. priest; -like.] Re- 
sembling a priest or that which belongs to 
priests ; befitting a priest ; priestly. 
“ Who, for thy 4: pries 
Would leave the Jovial horn and heund 2” 
Ms Scott : The Ohase, xi. 
priést’-li-néss, s. (Eng. priestly; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being priestly; the 
appearance or manner of a priest. 
“Its priestliness 
Lending itself to hide their beastliness.” 
R. Browning: Christmas Eve, 1. 
priést-ly, a. [Eng. priest; -ly.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a priest or to the 
priesthood ; sacerdotal. 
“e ter and priestl; - 
pent day ae eg a 
*2,. Becoming or befitting a priest: as, a 
priestly manner of living. 
*priést’-réss, « ([Eng. priest; -ress.] 
priestess. (P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 866.) 
priést-rid-den, * priést-rid, a. [Eng. 
priest, and ridden (qv. .] Governed, ruled, 
or swayed completely by priests; under the 
absolute power, influence, or control of priests. 


(Eng. priest ; 


A 


* priest’ ~Fid-Gen-néen, s. [Eng. priest- 
ridden ; -ness.]) The quality or state of being 
priestridden. 


* prieve, v.t. ‘{Prove.] 


prig, s. [Etym. doubtful; by some referred 
so far as meaning 1 to prick, v., or pragma- 
tical; in meaning 2 perhaps connected with 
brigand (q.v.).] 
1, A pert, conceited, pragmatical person. 
“Though swoln with vanity and pride, 
You're but one driveller multiplied, 
A prig.” Smart; Fables. 
2. A thief, a pilferer. (Slang.) 
“ Prig is  slave."—Fielding : Jonathan Wild, 


bk. iv., ch. 
* prig-man, * pryg-man, s. A thief. 
(Frdverntiie of Pinko 


*prig-napper, s. A horse-stealer, 


prig, * prigg, v.t. &i. [Pria, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To steal, to filch, to pilfer. (Slang.) 


“They oe ey be prigged mowe'n two or three ata 
time.”"—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 4, 1885. 


2. To haggle about, to cheapen. (Scotch.) 

B, Intransitive: 

1, To steal, to pilfer. (Slang.) 

2. To higgle for a bargain; to entreat 
earnestly, to plead hard. 


“Took the pains to prigg for her himself.”"—Scott + 
Heart of Mid- iam, ch. xxiv. 


* prig’-dém, s. (Eng. prig; -dom.] The state 
or condition of a prig; priggism. 
“ f ” 
eeSrS Ee teas tema 
rig’-gér-y, s. (Eng. prig; -ry.] The manners 
ae oe or conduct of a prig; priggism. : 


prig’-gish, a. (Ung. prig ; ~ish.) 
1, Like a prig; conceited, pert; character- 
istic of a prig. 
2. Thievish, dishonest. 


“His own priggish desires enslave him.”—Fielding ¢ 
Joncas wid. bk. iv., ch. ili. 


-gish-ly, adv. . priggish ; -ly.] In 
pie ee tine Ss Bas pertly. 


-gish-néss, s. [Eng. priggish; -ness.] 
prig’ quality or state of belag priggish ; prig- 


gery, priggism. 


“A monster of oe Ae ap «come hee 


edward Hall; Modern Eng 


-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhun. 
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prig’-gigm, s. [Eng. prig; -ism.) 
1, The manners or characteristics of a prig3 
priggery. 
“Th wnhess often 
with Boston Bortoner’s Mevasine, April, 188) 9 Bid 


*2. Thievery. 
“A ; call it here,”— 
iminvanraeo wwe 
*prike, * prikke, v.t. [Prick, v.] 


pri-léss’-ite, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Min. ; The same as ALLOPHANE (q.v.). 


* prill (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.) A stream, 
“ Each silver prill gliding on golden sand.” 
Davies: Mi 


2 Mb oss, P. 12, 
prill (2), s. [Brix] 7 xi 


prill (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1. Metall.: The button of metal from an 
assay, 
2. Mining: The better portions of ore from 
which inferior Ni saad (asdas) have been 
spalled by the cobbing-hammer. 


prill, v.i. [Pri (1), s.] To flow. 


“There was set up an alabaster of 
water conveyed from the Thames me ag | 
‘tho 


naked breast.”—Stow : London (ed. ms), p. 100. 


pril’-lon, pril-li-6n, s. [Prob. ecnnected 
with prill (8), s.] 
Mining: Tin extracted from the slag. 


prim, * prym, a. [0. Fr. prim (fem. prime) 
=prime, first . . . thin, slender, small, from 
Lat. primus = first.] [Priuz.] Neat, formal, 
precise ; affectedly nice. 
“The garden in its turn was to be set free from ite 
v regularity."—Walpole: Anecdotes of Painting, 
vol, iv., ch. vii. 


* prim, v.t. &i. [Prmm, a.] 
A. Trans, : To make prim ; to deex out with 
great nicety or preciseness, to prink. 
ne as was primmed out.”"—Richardson: Clarissa, 


B. Intrans,: To make one’s self prim; to 
act in a prim or formal manner. 
“Tell dear Kitty not to prim up.”—Mad. D' Arblay: 
Diary, ii. 108. ; 
prim, s. [A contract. of primprint (q.v.).] A 
plant, the privet, Ligustrwm vulgare. [PRIVET.] 
“Set prime or prim.” Tusser > Husbandrie, p. 33 


pri’-ma, a. &s. [Ital., from Lat. primus.] 

A, As adjective : 

Music: First (fem.), as prima buffa, chief 
comic actress or singer; prima donna, chief 
female singer in the opera; prima viola, first 
viola; prima vista, at first sight ; prima volta, 
the first time, i.e., before repeating. 

duns’ Drei: eR eee 
B, As substantive: 
Print. : The first forme of a sheet, the first. 
ley for making-up, or the first folio of copy 
‘or a sheet or galley. (In this sense pron. 
prv-m4.) 


pri-ma-cy, * pri-ma-cie, s. [0. Fr. pri- 
mace (i'r. primatie), from Lat. primatus = first 
rank or place; Sp. primacia; Ital. primazia.) 
(PRIMATE. ] 
*1, The condition or state of being first; 
first place or rank, supremacy. 


“There are several kinds of primacy, which map 
belong to a person in respect of others."—Sarrow; 


Pope's Supremacy. 

2. The office, rank, or character of a pri- 
mate ; the office, rank, or dignity of an arc?” 
bishop; the chief ecclesiastical station or 
dignity. 


pri-ma fa’-ci-6 (or gias shi), phr. (Lat.} 
At first sight or appearance. 

J ) Prima facie case: 

Law: A ease which is established by suff 
cient evidence, and can be overthrown only 
by rebutting the evidence brought forward on 
the other side. 

(2) Prima facie evidence : 

Law; Evidence which establishes a prima 
Sacie case. 


prim’-age (age as ig), s. [Prme.] 

Comm, : A small contribution, usually about 
one-tenth the amount of the freight, formerly 
paid to the captain of a vessel for taking care 
of the cargo; now charged as an addition to 
the freight. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
iin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, uc. = bel, del. 
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prim’-al, a. [Low Lat. primalis, from Lat. 
primus = first.) (PRIME, a.) 
* 1, Ord. Lang.: Primary; first in time, 
order, or importance ; original. 


“The primal father of our line.” 
Pimlackie : Lays of Highlands, p. 42. 


2. Geol. : A term applied to the earliest Palao- 
zoic series of the Appalachian Basin, from its 
originating in the dawn of the Paleozoic day 
of North America. The entire thickness is 
considerably more than 2,000 feet. 

* pri-mal-i-ty, s. [Eng. primal ; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being primal or first. 


Pri-mar-i-an-ist, s. [See def.] 
Church Hist.: A follower of Primarius; a 
Donatist. 
pri-mar-i-ly, adv. [Eng. primary; -ly.] In 
a primary manner; in the first or most im- 
portant place; originally. 
“Tf it does not primarily, and in its first design, 
intend it.”—South ? Sermons. 
pri-mar-i-néss, s. [Eng. primary; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being primary or first 
in time, act, or intention. 
ri-mar-¥, a. & s. [Lat. primarius, from 
¥ primus Jo Oy Fr. primaire; Sp. & Ital. 
primario.) : 
A. As adjective: 
1. First in order of time; primitive, first, 
original. 
“The ruins both primary and secondary were 
settled.”—Burnet: Theory of the Hurth. 


2. First in importance or dignity ; principal, 
chief. 

3. First in intention ; original, radical. 

4, Lowest in order; preparatory, elemen- 
tary : as, primary schools. 

+ 5. Paleont.: Occurring in the Paleozoic 
rocks : as, primary crinoids. (Seeley.) 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : That which stands or comes 
first in order, rank, orimportance. Also (U.S. 
polit.) a meeting of voters of the same political 
party in a ward, township, &c., for the purpose 
of nominating candidates for office, choosing 
delegates, &c. 


II. Technically : 
1. Asiron.: A primary planet (q.v.). 


“These, with their ee primaries (as the 
central planets are called), formin each case miniature 
systems.”—Herschel : Astronomy (ed. 187), p. 533. 


2. Ornith. (Pl.): The largest quill-feathers 
of the wing, arising from bones correspond- 
ing to those of the typical hand. [REmIGEs.] 

primary-alcohol, s. 

Chem.: An alcohol in which the carbon 
atom, united to hydroxyl, is combined with at 
least two atoms of hydrogen. 


primary-assembly, s. An assembly 
in which all the citizens have a right to be 
present, and to speak: as distinguished from 
a representative assembly. 

primary-axis, s. 

Bot.: The principal axis or stalk of any 
form of compound inflorescence. 


primary-coil, s. [RUHMKORFF’s COIL.] 


primary-colors, s. pl. 
COLORS. ] 

primary-conveyances, s. pl. 

Taw: Original conveyances, consisting of 
feoffments, gifts, grants, leases, exchanges, 
partitions. 

primary-election, s. A choice of 
nominees or delegates ata primary. (U.S.) 

primary-nerves, s. pi. 

Bot. : The nerves which are given off later- 
ally from the midrib of a leaf. 


primary-planet, s. [PLANET.] 

primary -qualities, s. pl. Qualities 
which are original and inseparable from the 
bodies in which they are found. 


“These I call original or primary qualities . . 
solidity, extension, figure, motion, or rest, and num- 
ber."—Locke : Hum. Underst. : bk. ii., ch. viii, § 9. 


primary-quills, s. pl. [Primary, II. 2.] 


primary-rocks, s. pl. 

Geol. : A term formerly including all the 
erystalline and non-fossiliferous rocks which 
were deposited, it was believed, anterior to 
the appearance of life upon the earth. At 


[Prurrive- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, 


primal—prime 


first the term comprehended rocks afterwards 
called Plutonic and Metamorphic (q.v.). 
Then it was limited to the latter; now applied 
to Paleozoic rocks, [HyPoGENE, CRYSTAL- 
LINE, J 5.] 


pri-mate, * prim-at, s. [Fr. primat, from 
Lat. primatem, accus. of primas = a principal 
or chief man; primus = first ; Sp. primado ; 
Ital. primate.] The chief ecclesiastic in certain 
churches. The Archbishop of York is called 
the Primate of England, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury the Primate of All England. 
[Primvus.] 


pri-m@/-tés, s. pl. [Lat., pl. of primas, genit. 
primatis = principal, chief.] 
Zool.: The first and chief of Linnzus’s 
orders of the class Mammalia. He included 
under it four genera : Homo (one species, five 
varieties), Simia (twenty-one species), Lemur 
(three species), and Vespertilio (seven species). 
Ouvier ignored the order, classing Man as 
Bimana (Owen’s Archencephala) and Apes 
and Lemurs as Quadrumana (q.v.); the Bats 
now constitute an order by themselves 
(CHEIROPTERA], and the Lemurs rank as a 
sub-order [LeEMUROIDEA.] With the advance 
of zoological and anatomical knowledge the 
use of the name has revived ‘‘ for the Apes, 
not only by naturalists, who, like Huxley, 
retain Man within its limits; but also by 
others (e.g. Profs. Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
and Gervais), who consider he should be ex- 
cluded from it” (St. G. Mivart, in Encyc. Brit. 
(ed. 9th), ii. 148). Prof. Flower (Encyc. Brit. 
(ed. 9th), xv. 444), breaks up the order into 
five families : 


1, Hominid, containing Man. 

2. Simiide, with four genera, Troglodytes, Gorilla, 
Simia, and Hylobates. 

8. Cercopithecidsw, containing the rest of the Old 
World Monkeys. 

4, Cebidex, containing the American Monkeys, with 
three true molars on each side of each jaw. 

5. Hapalidz, the Marmosets, 

Huxley (Introd. to Class, Anim., p. 90) defines 


the Primates as having ‘‘never more than 
I. = . The hallux is always provided with a 
flat nail (with occasional individual excep- 
tions), and is capable of a considerable amount 
of abduction and adduction.” He divides it 
into three sub-orders: (1) Anthropide, (2) 
Simiade (Apes and Monkeys), and (3) Le- 
muride. 


“Moreover, as man is the highest animal, and 
zoologically considered, differs less from even the 
lowest ape than such ape differs from any other 
animal, man and apes must be placed together in one 
order, which may well bear its primitive Linnean 
name, Primates.”—Prof. Mivart, in Eneyc. Brit. (ed. 
9th), ii, 168, 

pri-mate-ship, s. [Eng. primate; -ship.] 
The office, dignity, or position of a primate ; 
primacy. \ 


* pri-ma’-tial (ti as sh), a. {Fr. primat= 
a primate (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to a 
primate. 

*pri-mat/ic-al, a. [Eng. primate; -ical.] 
The same as PRIMATIAL (q.V.). 

“The original and growth of metropolitical, pri- 
matical, and patriarchai jurisdiction.”—Sarrow: The 
Pope's Supremacy. 

prime, a. &s. [Fr. prime=the first hour of 
the day, from Lat. prima (hora)=the first 
(hour); primus = first; Sp. & Ital. primo.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, First in order of time ; primitive, original, 

primary. (Milton: P.-L., ix. 940.) 
2, First in rank, dignity, influence or degree. 


“The prime man of the state.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII., iii, 2. 


3. First in excellence, value, or importance. 
“ The season, prime for sweetest scents and airs.” 


Milton: P. L., ix, 200, 
4, Capital, excellent. (Slang.) 


“* All fun, ain't it?’ ‘Prime/’ said the youn, 
man.”—Dickens ; Pickwick, ch. xl. z berate 


* 5, Early, blooming; being in the first 
stage. (Milion: P. L., xi. 245.) 

* 6, Ready, eager : hence, lustful, lecherous, 
lewd. (Shakesp. : Othello, iii. 3. 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1, The first or earliest stage or beginnin, 
of anything. (Milton: P. L., 2 295.) : z 

*2, Hence, the first opening of day; the 
dawn, the morning. 5 e es 

“That sweet hour of prime.” Milton: P. L., V. 170, 

* 3. The spring of the year. (Waller: To 
Lady Lucy Sidney.) \ 


4, The spring of life; youth in full health, 
strength, and beauty. ee 

bd rt had b cut 0 their 
prameha eunecs: Jeu: vol, i., peal 


5. Hence, a state of the highest perfection ; 
the highest or most perfect state or condition 
of anything, 

6. The best part of anything; that which 
is of the first quality. 


“Give him always of the prime.”—Swift: Instrue- 
tions to Servants. 


* 7, Persons of the first or highest rank, 


“The place where he before had sat 
iaenong the prime.” Milton: P. R., i, 41% 


*8, The same aS PRIMERO (q.V.)- 

9. The footsteps of a deer. 

II. Technically : 

1, Cards: A term at primero. 

2. Fencing: The first of the chief guards. 

3. Music: (1) The tonic or generator ; (2) 
the lower of any two notes forming an in- 
terval ; (8) the first partial tone. 

4, Print.: A mark over a reference letter 
(a’, v', &c.) to distinguish it from letters 
(a, b, &c.) not so marked. 

5. Roman Ritual : The first of the canonical 
hours, succeeding to lauds. 


“The seuent day of Juny, Whitson euen that tyme, 
Died that lady, biteux vndron and prime.” 
Rk. Brunne, p. 248. 


{J Q) Prime and ultimate ratio: [Ratio]. 
(2) Prime of the moon: The new moon when 
it first appears after the change. 


*prime cock-boy, s. A freshman, a 
novice. 


prime-conductor, s. 
Electr. : The metallic conductor of an elec- 
trical machine. 


prime-entry, s. 

Comm. : An entry made on two-thirds of a 
ship’s cargo, liable to duty before she com- 
mences to disaharge. Unless the goods are 
bonded, the duty must be paid up on an esti- 
mated amount. (Bithell.) 


prime-factors, s. 1. 

Arith.: The prime numbers which will 
exactly divide a number. 

prime-figure, s. 


Geom.: A figure which cannot be divided 
into any other figure more simple than itself, 
as a triangle, a pyramid, &c. . 

* prime-fine, s. [Frvyg, s., IT. 2.] 

prime-meridian, s. 

Geog. ; That meridian from which longitude 


is measured. In Great Britain and its depen- 
dencies it is the meridian of Greenwich. 


prime-minister, s. The first minister 
of state in Great Britain ; the Premier, 


prime-mover, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who starts or originates 
a movement; the original author or starter of 
a movement. 

2. Machinery : 


_ Q) The initial force which puts a machine 
in motion. 

(2) A machine which receives and modifies 
force as supplied by some natural source, as 
a water-wheel, a steam-engine, &c. 


prime-number, s. 
_ Arith. : A number or quantity is prime when 
it cannot be exactly divided by any other 
number or quantity except 1. Two numbers 
or quantities are prime with respect to each 
other, when they do not admit of any common 
divisor except 1. 


* prime-staff,s. A clog-almanack (q.v.). 

* prime-tide, s. Spring. 

* prime-time, s. [PRIMETEMPs.] Spring ; 
early years or period, 

“ Grafted in prime-time.”—Golden Boke, ch. x1, 

prime-vertical, s. 

Navig. & Surv.: A vertical plane perpen- 
dicular to a meridian plane at oe Shei ai 


Prime vertical dial: A dial drawn upon the 
plane of the prime vertical of the pl 
plane parallel to it. ra br 


_ Prime vertical transit instrument : A transit 
instrument, the telescope of which revolves 


in the plane of the prime vertical, used f 
observing the transit of stars over this cicl. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
Syrian. », 0 =6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


prime, v.t. &i. (Pro, a.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To prepare or put into a condition ready 
for bs to put powder in the pan of a fire- 
arm, or lay a train of powder to a charge. 

“ Prime, prime, A 
The powder's wet.” frstleet ieee i, 3. 

2. To make ready or prepare to act or suffer ; 
espec. to instruct a person beforehand what 
he is to say or do; to post up, to coach. 


bad! ed li i 
fintin oe my aay ay such @ ready charge of 
(Prov.) 


3. To trim, to prune. 
*4, To make up; to get up; to prepare, 
“ She every morning primes her face.” 
Oldham ; Satires. 


II. Paint. : To cover, as a canvas, with a 
preparation as a ground on which the pig- 
ments are afterwards applied; to puta first 
coat of paint, size, &c., on, as on a wall. 

“ One of their faces h 

on yet."—Ben Jonson: Silent. Wousee it © — 

B. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1. To be or become as at first; to be re- 
newed. 

“ Night's bashful 
‘Ab oft repents her darkness, primes agains 
Quarles: Emblems. 

2. To serve for the charge of a gun. 

II. Steam-eng.: To carry over water with 
the steam from the boiler to the cylinder. 

“Th prim boi lers. "—Daily 

graph. Saye wth. ia aa aes 

{To prime a pwmp: To pour water down 
the tube, with a view of nbrntng the sucker, 
so causing it to swell and act efficiently in 
bringing up water. 


prime’-ly, adv. (Eng. prime, a. ; -ly.] 
a 1 e the firstplace ; primarily, originally, 


“Th thing primet, ely, intended ” 
a gouth: Sermons, = Seed t red 7 a 
2, Excellently, capitally. 


prime’-néss, s. (Eng. prime, a. ; -ness.] 
*1. The quality or state of being first; 
primariness. 
2. The quality of being prime or excellent ; 
excellence. 


* prim’-ér, * primier, a. [0. Fr. primer, 
imier (Fr. premier), from Lat. primarius, 
m primus = first.] Original, first, primary. 

tively — can ee them conte authorita- 
o ee, ginal power.”"—AMountague: 

primer-election, s. 

Law : First choice. 

primer-fine, s. [Proe-rive.] 

* primer-seisin, s. 

Law: The right of the king, when a tenant 
in capite died seized of a knight’s fee, to 
receive of the heir, if of full age, one year’s 
profits of the land if in possession, and half a 
year’s profits if the land was in reversion 
expectant on an estate for life. It was abolished 
by 12 Charles II. 


“ These two ents, relief and primer seisin, were 
only due if ae eir was of full age,”"—Blackstone : 
Oomment, 


primer-serjeant, s. (SerseanT.] 


prim’-ér(1),s. [Eng. prime, v.,and-er.] One 
who or that which primes; specif., a wafer, 
cap, or tube containing a compound which 
may be exploded by percussion or by friction ; 
used for igniting the charge of powder in a 
eannon, blasting, &c. 


‘m’-ér (2), * prim-ere, * prym-er, 
Poser ete s. [Eng. prim(e), 8. ; -er.] 

L. Ordinary Language: 

* 1, Asmall prayer-book for church service ; 
an office of the Virgin Mary. (In this sense 
often pronounced pri'-mér.) 

“The lomes that ich laboure with and lyflode deserve, 


Ys pater-noster and my prymer. 
=a “4 Piers Plowman, p. 77. 


2. A small elementary book or treatise ; 
especially an elementary book for teaching 
children. 


IL. Print. : [@REAT-PRIMER, LONG-PRIMER]. 


* pri-mér’-6, s. [Sp.] A game at cards. 
Left him at primero 

With the duke of Suffolk.” 

Shakesp. ; Henry VIII, v. 1. 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhtn, -cious, 
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$ a ee s. [Fr., from Low Lat. primu- | pri-mip’-a-ra, s. (Lat. primus = first, and 


] A primrose. 


. 
prime - tem: s. [Fr. prime = first, and 
temps = time.] Spring. . 
“ Primetemps full of frostes white.” 
a Romaunt of the Rose, 
pri-mé’-val, pri-me'-val, a. [Lat. prime- 
vus, from primus = first, and @vwm = an age.) 
1, Original, primitive; belonging to the 
first or earliest period. ; as 
“Hatch primeval day." Blackmore: Creation, 1. 
* 2. Original, primary. 
“Or whi first h: 
Ronee ee 
" Byron: Childish Recollections, 
* pri-mé’-val-ly, adv. [Eng. primeval; -ly.} 
h a primeval manner or time ; originally ; in 
the earliest times or period. 


* pri-mé’-voiis, a. [Lat. primevus.] The 
same as PRIMEVAL (q.v.). 


*primier, a. [Prier, a.) 


prim-i-gé'-ni-al, a. [Lat. primigenius, from 
emg = first, and gigno, pa. t. genwi=to 
eget.) First-born, original, primary. 
of Sued wee innocence."—Glanvill ; Preexistence 
* pri-mig’-én-oiis, * pri-mi-gé'-ni-ois, 
a. (Lat. migenius.] First-formed or gene- 
rated ; original, primigenial (q.v.). 
“Their primigenious antiquity.” —Bp, Hall; Honour 
of the Married Clergy, p. 134 
* prim-in-ar-y, s. [PREMUNIRE.] 


prim’-ine, s. [Fr., from Lat. primus = first ; 
Eng. suff. -ine.] 
Bot. ; The outermost sac of an ovule. 


priming, pr. par., a., & s. [PRIME, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of one who primes, as in pre- 
paring a gun or charge for firing, &c. 

2. The act of preparing or making ready ; 
preparation. 

3. That with which anything is primed. 

“Prayer is the priming of the soul,”—Feltham: 

Resolves, 59. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Fire-arms, Ordn., & Blasting: The com- 
bustible which communicates fire to the 
charge; a train leading to a bursting-charge. 

2. Paint. ; The first layer of paint, size, or 
other material laid upon a surface which is to 
he painted or glazed. The priming of the 
gilder on wood is composed of size and whiting. 

3. Steam: The piped fn over of water with 
the steam into the cylinder. 

{ Priming of the tides: 

Naut.: Theacceleration of the tide-wave, or 
amount of shortening of the tide-dey in the 
second and fourth quarters of the moon, 
Opposed to lag of the tides. 


priming-horn, s. 
Blasting: The powder-horn of the miner or 
quarryman. 


priming-iron, s. [PRi1NG-wire.] 


priming-powder, s. 

1. Detonating powder. 

2. The train of powder connecting a fuse 
with a charge. 


priming-tube, s. 

Ordn.: A tube to contain an inflammable 
composition, which occupies the vent of a gun 
whose charge is fired when the composition is 
ignited. 


priming-valve, s. 

Steam: A spring valve fitted to the end ofa 
cylinder, to permit the escape vf water with- 
out danger to the machinery from the shock 
of the piston against the incompressible fluid. 
This water collects partly from the condensa- 
tion of steam within the cylinder, butis chiefly 
carried over from the boiler, either as priming 
or in astate of suspension with the steam. 


priming-wire, priming-iron, s. 

Ordn.: A pointed wire to prick a eartridge 
when it is home, and clear the way for the 
priming or loose powder, A flat-headed wire 
to clear the vent of any ignited particles. 


pario = to bring forth. } 
Med.: A woman in her first accouchement, 


* pri-mip’-a-roiis, a. [(Primara.] Bear- 
ng young for the first time. 


* 7 , . 
pri-mip’-i-lar, a. (Lat. primipilaris, from 
pialicivay es the first centurion of a Roman 
egion,) Pertaining to the first centurion or 
captain of the vanguard in the Roman army, 


“A primacy, such an one as the imipilur cen- 
turion had in the legion." —Sarrow: Popes Garadin. 


pri-mit’-i-a (t as sh), s. (Mod. Lat.] 
(Primitra.] 
Palewont. : A genus of Ostracoda (q.v.), from 
the Cambrian to the Upper Silurian. Known 
British species twenty-six. 


pri-mit’-i-2 (t as sh), s. pl. [Lat., from 
primus = first. ] 

1. The first fruits of any produce of the 
earth ; specif., the first year’s profits of a 
benefice, formerly payable to the Crown, but 
restored to the Church by Queen Anne, under 
the name of Queen Anne’s Bounty. (Bounry.] 

2. Obstetrics : The waters discharged before 
the extrusion of the foetus. 


* pri-mit'-i-al (t as sh), a. (Lat. primitiea 
= first-fruits.] Being of the first production ; 
primitive, original. 


prim’-i-tive, * prim’-a-tive, a. & s. (Fr. 
primitif (fem. primitive), from Lat. primitivus, 
an extension of primus = first; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. primitivo.] 

A, As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Pertaining or belonging to the beginning 
or the earliest periods; primary, original, 
primordial, primeval. 

“ The golden age of primitive Christianity.”—Sharpe: 

, Vol, i, ser. 1. 

2, Characterized by the manner of old times; 
old-fashioned. 

“We abandoned our horses at a primitive road-aide 
inn,”—Field, Jan. 30, 1886. 

II. Technically : 

1, Geol. : The same as PRIMARY (q.v.). 

2. Gram. : Applied to a word in its simplest 
etymological form; not derivative; radical, 
primary : as, a primitive verb. 

B. As substantive: 

1. A primitive or primary word; opposed 
to a derivative. 

*2. An early Christian. 

“This fervor of the apostles and other holy primé 

tives.”—Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 13, 

¥ Primitive axes of coordinates : 

Geom. : That system of axes to which the 
points of a magnitude are first referred with 
reference to a second set or second system, 
to which they are afterwards referred, and 
which is called the new set of axes, or the new 
system. 


primitive-chord, s. 

Music: That chord, the lowest note of which 
is of the same literal denomination as the 
fundamental bass of the harmony. 


primitive-circle, s. In spherical pro- 
_jections, the circle cut from the sphere to be 
projected, by the primitive plane. 


primitive-colours, s. pl. 

Optics: The three colours from which all 
others can be compounded. Dr, Brewster 
considered them to be blue, yellow, and red ; 
but Helmholtz and Maxwell have held that 
they are violet, green, and red, yellow being 
produced by green and red, whilst a mixture 
of pure blue and yellow does not make green, 
but white. Called also Primary colours, 
Modern physicists refer these primitives 
merely to the colour-sensation, or mechanism 
of the retina, and as regards the vibration or 
wave-motion which produces any colour in 
the spectrum, consider none as more primitive 
or secondary than others, the sole distinction 
being in period or wave-length. (Specrrum.] 


Primitive-Methodists, s. pi. 

Ecclesiol. & Chwrch Hist.: A section of the 
Wesleyan community which arose in Stafford- 
shire, under the leadership of Mr, Hugh 
Bourne (1792-1852), Having held camp meet- 
ings like those of America, he was censured 
for it by the Wesleyan Conference in 1807, 
and, seceding, formed a new connexion, the 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = i 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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first class-meeting of which was held at 
Standley, in Staffordshire, in 1810. In doctrine 
the Primitive Methodists agree with the 
Wesleyans. They more freely admit laymen 
to take part in their government. They are 
the second in numbers of the Methodist bodies. 
Sometimes called by their opponents Ranters. 


primitive-plane, s. In spherical pro- 
jections, the plane upon which the projections 
are made. 


prim’-i_tive-ly, adv. [Eng. primitive; -ly.] 

*1. Originally; at first; in the earliest 

times. 

“Most kingdoms were primitively erected, either 
among Pagan nations . . . or among Christian states.” 
—Prynne: Treachery & Disloyalty, pt. iii. p. 117. 

*2, Primarily; not derivatively. 

3. According to the ancient or original rule 

or practice ; in the primitive or ancient style. 


prim’-i-tive-néss, s. [Eng. primitive ; ~ness.] 
The quality or state of being primitive or 
original; antiquity ; conformity to primitive 
style or practice. 


* prim-i-tiv-ity, s. [Eng. primitiv(e) ; -ity.] 
rimitiveness. 


“Celebrated for more primitivity than the disinter- 
estedness of Mr. Deard.”— Walpole: To Mann, iii. 331. 


*prim/-i-ty, s. [Eng. prim(e); -ity.] The 
state of being original ; primitiveness, 
“This primity God requires to be attributed to him- 
self.”—Pearson.: On the Creed, art. 1. 


prim’-ly, adv. [Eng. prim; -ly.] In a prim 
or precise manner; with primness or precise- 
ness. 


prim’-néss, s. [Eng. prim; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being prim or precise 5 
stiffness, preciseness, formality. 


“ Primmess and affectation of style.”—Gray : Works, 
vol, ii., let. 31. 


pri-m6, a. & s. [Ital.] 
A. As adjective : 
Music: First (masc.): as, primo basso, chief 
bass singer. [Prima.] 
B. As subst. : The master of a lodge of the 
Order of Buffaloes (pron. pri’-mé). 


*pri-m0-s6-ni-al, ‘ pri-m6-gé’-ni-oiis, 
a. ([Lat. primigenius.] Born, made, or gen- 
erated first; original, primitive, primordial, 
primigenial. 

“The primogenial light at first was diffused over the 
face of the unfashioned chaos.”—Glanvill : Scepsis, ch, i. 


*pri-mo-gén-i-tar-y, a. [PRIMOGENITURE.] 
Of or pertaining to primogeniture (q.v.). 


ot —4 Pay OR 7, _, 

pri-mo-gen’-i-tive, s. &a. [Lat. primus 
=first, and genitivus=pertaining to birth.] 
(GunITIve. ] 

A. As subst. : Primogeniture ; the rights of 
primogeniture. 

“ The primogenitive and due of birth.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, i. 8. 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to primo- 

geniture. 


pri-m6-gén’-i-tor, s. [Lat. primus = first, 
and genitor=a father.] The first father or 
ancestor; a forefather. 


“If your primogenitors be not belied.”—Gayton : 
Festivous Notes. 


*pri-m6-gén’-i-trix,s. [Lat. primus = first, 
and genitriz =a mother.] A first mother. 


“ Fluent as that ‘affable angel’ who delighted our 
primogenitriz.” — Mortimer Oollins: Blacksmith & 
Scholar, iii, 202. 


ri-m6-gén’-i-ture, s. [0. Fr. =the being 
eldest, the title of the eldest, from Lat. primo- 
genitus = first-born : primus = first, and geni- 
tus, pa. par. of gigno = to beget ; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. primogenitura.] 
1. The state of being the eldest of children 
of thesame parents ; seniority by birth amongst 
children. 


“ He was the first-born of the Almighty, and so, by 
the title of primogeniture, heir of all things.”—South : 
Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 10. 

_ 2. The right, system, or rule under which, 
in cases of intestacy, the eldest son of a family 
succeeds to the real estate of his father to the 
absolute exclusion of the younger sons and 
daughters. 


pri-mo-gén’-i-ture-ship, s. [Eng. primo- 
genitwre ; -ship.| The right, position, or state 
of a first-born son. 


“ By the aristocratical law of primogenitureship in 
a family.”—Burke - Vindication oF Rights of Har 


prinitively—primy 


pri-mor-di-al, a. &s. [Fr., from Lat. pri- 
mordialis = original, from primordium =a be- 
ginning : primus = first, and ordiri = to begin; 
Sp. & Port. primordial ; Ital. primordiale.) 

A, As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: First in order; primary, 
original ; existing from the beginning, primi- 
tive. 

2, Bot. : Of or belonging to the part earliest 
developed in a plant. 

+3. Geol.: Exhibiting the earliest indica- 
tion of life. 

B. As subst.: An origin; a first principle 
or element. 

“The primordials of the world are not mechanical, 

but spermatical and vital.”—Jlore: Divine Dialogues. 

primordial-cell, s. 

Bot.: An original cell; a cell not enclosed 
in a firm cell-wall. 


primordial-kidneys, s. pl. [WoLFr- 
IAN-BODIES.] 


primordial-leaves, s. pl. 
Bot.: The first leaves produced by the 
plumule. 


primordial-silurian, s. 
Geol. : The Lingula flags (q.v.). (Murchison.) 


primordial-utricle or vesicle, s. 

Bot.: A protoplasmic or formative nitro- 
genous layer lining the cell-wall. Some have 
doubted its independent existence. The term 
was first used by Mohl. 


* primordial-zone, s. 
Gesl.: The Cambrian rocks of Bohemia. 
(Barrande.) 


* pri-mor’-di-al-ism, s. [Eng. primordial ; 
-ism.] Continuance or observance of primi- 
tive ceremonies or the like. 


pri-mor’-di-al-ly, adv. (Eng. primordial; 
-ly.]) At the beginning; originally; under 
the first order of things. 

pri-mor-di-an, s. ([Etym. doubtful.) A 

species of plum. 


* pri-mor’-di-ate, a. [Lat. primordiwm= 
origin.] Original ; 
ginning ; primordial, primitive. 


pri-mor-di-tim (pl. pri-mor-di-a), s. 
[Lat.] [Primorp1AL.] A beginning, an origin, 
a first principle. 


“Writers like Mr. Green find consolation in the 
thought that in the primordia of our English Con- 
stitution kings were elective.”—Znglish Studies, p. 72. 


* prim-6s'-i-ty, s. [Eng. prim ; -osity.] Prim- 
ness. (Memoirs of Lady H. Stunhope.) 


primp, v.t. & i. [Prob. a variant of prink 
(q.v.), or from prim (q.v.).] 
A, Trans. : To deck one’s self out in a prim 
or affected manner. 
B. Intrans. : To be prim, formal, or affected. 
(Scotch.) 


primp’-it, a. ([Primp.] Stiffly or primly 
dressed ; stiff, formal, prim. 


prim/-print, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A name 
sometimes given to the Privet (q.v.). 


“That great bushy plant, usually termed privet or 
primprint.”—Topsell: Hist. of Serpents, p. 108. 


prim’-rose, *prime-rose, * pryme-rose, 

s. &a. [A corrupt. (due to popular etymology) 

of Mid. Eng. primerole=a primrose, from 

Low Lat. * primerula, from Lat. primula=a 

primrose, from primus= first; Sp. primula.] 
A, As substantive: 


Bot.: Primula vulgaris. The leaves and 
umbels are subsessile, the former ovate, 
oblong, crenate, toothed, wrinkled ; the scape 
umbellate, sessile or stalked; the calyx 
tubular, somewhat inflated, the teeth very 
acute; the corolla pale yellow. Common in 
copses, pastures, hedgebanks, and woods, or 
by the side of streams. Its rootstcek is emetic. 
(CiNOTHERA, Potyantuus.] The Peerless 
Primrose is Narcissus biflorus, 

B. As adjective: 


1, Of or pertaining to primrose; of the 

colour of a primrose ; of a pale yellow colour. 
2. Covered with, or abounding in, primroses, 
* 3, Gay as with flowers ; flowery. 


“The primrose way to th’ everlasting bonfire."— } 


Shakesp, ; Macbeth, ii. 8. 


existing from the be-~ 


ose-day, s. The anniversary of 
the cee eguinie Beaconsfield, April 19 
(1881), Every member of the Primrose League 
(q.v.) must wear a bunch of primroses on 
that day in token of sympathy with, and 
support of, the objects of the League. 


Primrose-league, s. A league havin 
for its objects ‘‘the maintenance of religion, o: 
the estates of the realm, and of the Imperial 
ascendency of the British Empire.” It works 
by means of ‘‘habitations,” of which there 
are now (1886) 1,200 in the United Kingdom, 
India, Africa, and the British possessions 
generally. Its members are divided into 
knights, dames, and associates, by far the 
greater part belonging to the latter class. Its 
head-quarters are at St. Margaret’s Offices, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. It rendered 
the Conservative party great assistance in 
the general election of 1885. 


* prim’-roged, a. (Eng. primros(e); -ed.} 
Covered or adorned with primroses. 
“A zig-zag, up-and-down, primrosed by-path."— 
Savage: eaten Wedlicott, bk. ‘ie ch. i, 


prim’-u-la, s. (Fem. of Lat. primulus =the 
first, dimin. of primus = the first, from the 
early period of the year at which the primrose 
flowers. ] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Primulaces 
(q.v.). Calyx tubular or campanulate, herba- 
ceous; corolla salver-shaped, limb spreading. 
The species are all herbaceous perennials, 
nearly all of them natives of Europe and 
Northern Asia. Some are found in mountain 
regions, while others are among the finest of 
grove and meadow wild fiowers. They have 
been cultivated as garden flowers from a very 
early period. Among them are such favorite 
flowers as the Common Primrose (P. vulgaris), 
the Cowslip (P. veris), the Bird’s-eye Primrose 
(P. farinosa), &. The last named is a rare 
flower in the United States. In the Western 
States are several species, P. parryi, with large 
purple flowers, growing on the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 


prim-u-la’-cé-2, s.pl. (Mod. Lat. primul(a) 
Lat. fem. DL adj. suff. -acew.] preys 
Bot.: Primworts; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Cortusales. Herbs, generally 
with radical exstipulate leaves. Flowers on 
radical scapes or umbels, or in the axil of the 
leaves. Calyx five-, rarely four-cleft, inferior 
orhalfsuperior ; corollamonopetalous, regular, 
five-, four-, or six-cleft. Stamens equal in 
number to the divisions of the petals, and 
opposite to them. Ovary one-celled; style 
one, stigma capitate. Capsule with a central 
placenta, seeds many, peltate. Chiefly from 
the north temperate zone. Tribes, Primul- 
ide, Anagallide, Hottonide, and Samolide. 
Known genera twenty-nine, species 215 (Lind- 
ley). Genera eighteen, species about 200 (Sir 
J. Hooker). 


pri-mi-li-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. primul(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@w.] 

Bot.: The typical tribe or family of Primu- 
lacez (q.v.). Ovary superior, capsule valvular. 
British genera, Primula, Lysimachia, Trienta- 
lis, and Glaux. 


prim’-u-lin, s. [Mod. Lat. primul(a); -in 
(Chem.).] 
Chem.: A erystallizable substance obtained 
from the root of the cowslip. (Watts.) 


pri-miim m6b--i-lé, s. ([Lat. = the first 
mover.] 
_ Astron.: In the Ptolemaic system, an 
imaginary sphere believed to revolve from 
east to west in twenty-four hours, carrying 
with it the fixed stars and the planets. 


pri-miis, s. [Lat. = first.] The first in dig- 
nity amongst the bishops of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. He is chosen by the other 
bishops, at whose meetings he presides, but 
the position does not carry with it any metro- 
politan jurisdiction. 


BEES ere s. [Lat. prim(ula), and Eng, 
wort. 


Bot. (Pl.): Lindley’s name for the order 
Primulacez, 


Pilea de aN Pree te: ‘ 
prim’-y, a. [Primsx, a.) Being in its primes 
flourishing, blooming. : % - 


“A violet in the youth of primy nature.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 8, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fail, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rale, fill; try, Syrian. »,@=6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


. 


* princge’-dém, * prince- 


prin, s. [Gael.] A pin, (Scotch. 
Boots.” Gem — doo, the apelin a prin the waur."— 


lannering, ch. 


Pe a. [Apparently the same word as prim 
q-v.).] Prim, neat. 


“He looks as gaunt and prin.” Fletcher: Poems, p. 140, 


prince, * prynce, s. [Fr. prince, from Lat. 


principem, accus. of princeps = (a.) taking the 
first place ; (s.) a principal person; primus = 
first, and capio = to take; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
principe ; Ger. prina ; Dut. & Sw. prins ; Dan. 
prinds, prins.) 

1. One who holds the first, or chief place, 
or rank ; a sovereign ; the ruler of a eountry 
or state (originally applied to either sex), 

aceasta igh Te Tat ee: 

2. The ruler or sovereign of a state or terri- 
tory which he holds of a superior, to whom he 
owes certain services. 

3. The son of a sovereign, or the issue of a 
— family: as, 


of Great Britain, but 
in ordinary use it is 
confined to members 
of the royal family. 
The only case in 
which it is a terri- 
torial title is that of 
the Prince of Wales, 
oa — title of 
ir-apparent to 

the rare - On the 
Continent the title of prince is borne by mem- 
bers of families of very high rank, though not 
immediately connected with any royal house. 

4, The head or chief of any body of men; 
one who is at the head of any class or profes- 
sion, or who is pre-eminent in anything : as, 
a merchant prince. 

J (1) Prince Albert's Lyre-hird: 

Ornith.: Menuraalberti. (LyRE-BIRD.] 

() Prince Alfred's Deer : 


Zool.: Rusa alfredi, about the size of a 
os first described by Dr. Sclater, 
m™m 


CORONET OF 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


1870. The body is heavy, with short legs ; 
Xich chocolate above, with pale yellow spots, 
pale yellow beneath, 

* (3) Prince of the Senate: 

Roman Antiq.: The person first called in the 
Toll of the Senators. He was always of con- 
sular and censorian rank. 


*prince-royal, s. The eldest son of a 
sovereign. 

| Princes of the Blood Royal: 

Law : The younger children of the sove 2 


aud other branches of the royal family, who 
are not in the immediate line of succession. 


Prince Rupert’s a 8. Drops 
of melted glass consolida’ by fiiing into 
water. Ifa fragment be broken off the thin 
end, they fly to pieces with explosive force. 

prince’s feather, s. 


Bot.: (1) Amaranthus hypochondriacus, (2 
eo BI Peer ert (American.) @ 


s. <A jeweller’s alloy of 


prince’s metal, 
copper, 72; zinc, 28. Said to have been in- 


vented by Prince Rupert, whence its name. 


prince’s pine, s. 
Bot. : Chimaphila umbdellata, [CurmapHi.a.) 


prince’s wood, s. [Princewoop.] 


*pringe, vi. (Prince, s.] To play or act 


the prince ; to assume state. (Shakesp. : Cym- 
beline, iii. 3.) 


ing ny A as 18), 8. (Eng. prince ; 


~age.] The of princes; princes collec- 
tively. 


dome, s. [Eng. 
prince; -dom.] The jurisdiction, rank, or 
estate of a prince. 

“The ier princedom of Hindostan.”—Daily 


Tei Nev. 24, 1885. 
*pringe’-h * prince-hede, * prince- 
Moda s, The dignity, rank, or position of a 
prince ; princely rank, sovereignty. 


“The faith of hys 
hode.”—Hall: Henry VI. (an. 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, ben¢gh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; 


as men brought by the Duke of 
Edinb from the Philippine Islands in 


5 eed oene ot RIS pepe. 


prin—principal 


Pringe’-ite, s. (See def.) 

Church Hist, (Pl.): The sect into which the 
movement of the Lampeter Brethren deve- 
loped. It was founded about 1840 by the 
Rey. Henry James Prince, a clergyman of the 
extreme Evangelical school, who asserted that 
the Holy Ghost was incarnate in him, and 
that the ‘en dispensation was thereby 
superseded. ince first held the curacy of 
Charlinch, near Bridgewater, and his rector, 
the Rey. Samuel Starky, was closely associ- 
ated with the sect, and the members were 
sometimes called, after him, Starkyites. 
Means to establish a community at Spaxton, 
near Charlinch, with Prince at its head, were 
obtained by “leading captive silly women ;” 
and the nature of the community is suffi- 
ciently indicated by its name—-The Agape- 
mone (q.¥.). ‘*The principle on which the sect 
was ultimately consolidated was that Jesus 
having suffered to redeem the spirit only, and 
left the flesh alienated from God, Prince took 
upon himself new flesh to redeem the flesh, 
and whosoever believes on him will not die, 
but will henceforth be without sickness or 
pain.” (Blunt; ef. Dixon: Spirit. Wives (ed. 
1868), i. 318-31.) 


- ‘-kin, s. (Eng. prince; dim. suff. 
-kin.] A little prince, a princeling. 
“The M of private life."—Thackeray ; New- 
comes, liii. 


* prince’-léss, a. (Eng. prince ; -less.) With- 
out a prince. 

nativitia PUldae? Worden aa ne mT 

* pringe’-lét, s. (Eng. prince; dim. suff. -let.] 
A petty prince, a princeling. 

e. Bmgeen - nw eke ea, ome aidan 

like, a. & adv. [Eng. prince ; -like.] 

A, As adj. :; Becoming or befitting a prince, 


princely. 
es “ The wrongs he did me 
ri Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. &. 


B, As adv.: Like a prince. 


“I euer set my fotestepps fre, 
Princelike as none had gone.” 


: Horace; Ep. to Maecenas. 
ce’-li-néss, s. [Eng. princely; -ness.] 
‘The quality or state of being princely. 


* pringe’-ling, s. (Eng. prince; dim. suff. 
-ling.} 


1, A petty prince. 

“Great Powers will replace princelings. —Daily 
Telegraph, Oct. 17, 1855. 

2. A young prince. 

™ ... toa clever princeling.”—Scoones : 


dressed 
Four Centuries of English Letters, p. 43. 


prince’-ly, * prince-lye, a. & adv. [Eng. 

prince ; -ly.] 

A, As adjective: 

*1, Of or pertaining to a prince. 

* Princely office.” Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 628. 

2. Having the appearance of or resembling a 
prince, or one of r->ble birth ; stately, dignified. 

8. Having the rank or pone of a prince ; 
royal, noble. (Dryden: Virgil; Aineidi. 979.) 

4, Becoming or befitting a prince; royal, 
grand, noble, august, magnificent. 


“ Dames and chiefs of princely _ 
Byron: Mazeppa, tv. 


5. High-minded, noble ; acting like a prince. 

“He was most princely.” Shakesp. : Henry VIII, iv. 2 

6. Consisting of princes or persons of noble 
birth. 


“Take that, ere yet thou quit this princely throug.” 
as s Pope: meri Gdieeay xvi $i. 


* B, As adv.: Ina princely manner; like a 
prince, as becomes a prince. 
“My spe was not princely got.” —Shakesp. : 
2 Henry IV, ii. 2. 
prin’-céss, * prin-ces-sa, * prin-cesse, s. 
i Gi princesa ; Port. princeza ; 


*1. A female sovereign; a woman having 
sovereign power or the rank of a prince. 

2.,The daughter of a sovereign; a female 
member of a royal family. 

3. The wife of a prince: as, the Princess of 
Wales. 

princess-royal, s. The eldest daughter 
of a sovereign. 

iS hter of the king.” 

hie The Liha Fae = — hg of the king. 
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* prin’- géss-ly, a. 


: (Eng. princess; -ly.] 
Princess-like ; 


aving the rank of a princess. 


“To eng her to her princessly daughter.”— 
Richardson  larlees, 4, 221 Ph ¢ 


t pringe’-ship, s. [Eng. prince; -ship.] The 
state, condition, or individuality of a prince. 


“Your princeship will keep them jealously inside 
your iron palaces.”—Daily News, March 3, 1836, p. 5. 


pringe’-wood, s. (Eng. prince, and wood.] 
Bot. &c.: A light-brown West Indian wood 
furnished by Cordia gerascanthoides and 
Hamelia ventricosa., (T'reas. of Bot.) 


* prin’-ci-fied, a. [Eng. prince, and Lat. 
jio=to become.] Imitating a prinee; done 
in imitation ofa prince ; fantastically dignified. 
(Thackeray.) 


prin’-¢i-pal, * prin-ci-pall, * prin-cy- 
al, *pryn-cy-pall, a. &s. [Fr. principal, 
rom Lat. principalis, from princeps, genit, 
principis = chief, a chief ; Sp. & Port. princi- 
pal ; Ital. principale.) [PRINCE, 8.] 
A, As adjective: 
1, Chief; highest or firstin rank, anthority, 
importance, influence, or degree; main, essen- 
tial, most important: as, the principal men 
in a city, the principal productions of a 
country, &e. 
*2. Of or pertaining to a prince ; princely. 
(Spenser.) 
B,. As substantive : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A chief or head ; a chief party; one who 
takes the lead or principal part in anything. 
2. A president or governor; one who is 
chief in authority, as the head of a college, 
university, or other institution ; the head ofa 
firm, &c. 
* 3. The principal or main point. 
“Netheless let euery diligent reder knowe hymselfe 
miche to haue profited, if he but the chief principalls 
vynderstand.”"—Joye: Expos. Daniel. res ae 
* 4. One of the turrets or pinnacles of wax- 
work and tapers with which the posts and 
centre of a hearse were formerly crowned. 
* 5, An heirloom ; sometimes the mortuary, 
the principal or best horse led before the 
corpse of the deceased. 
“ Also that my best horse shall be my principal.”— 
Testamenta Vetusta, p. 75. 

* 6. (Pl.) First feathers of a bird. 

“A birde whose incipuls be t 
—ieeners Epis. toate Horsey.” ra a 

II, Technically : 

1, Carp,: An important timber in a frame. 

2. Comm.: A sum of money employed to 
produce a profit or revenue, periodically pay- 
able over a length of time under the name of 
interest. 

3, Fine Arts: The chief circumstance in a 
work of art, to which the rest are to be 
subordinate, 

4, Law: 

(1) The actual or absolute perpetrator of & 
crime, or an abettor. 


“A man may be principal in an offence In two de- 
grees, A prinsinas in the first degree is he that is the 
actor, or absolute perpetrator of the crime ; and, in the 
second degree, he is who is present, aiding and abet- 
ting the t to dove. hich presence need not 
always be an actual immediate standing by, within 
sight or hearing of the fact; but there may be also a 
constructive presence, as when one commits a robbery 
or murder, and another keeps watch or guard at some 
convenient distance. In 
accessories, but all are 
Comment., bk. iv., ch. 3, 


(2) One who employs another to act for or 
under him, the person so employed being 
termed an agent. 

(8) A person for whom another becomes 
surety ; one who is liable for a debt in the 
first instance, 

5. Music: 

(1) The subject of a fugue, 

(2) In an organ the chief open metal stop, 
one octave higher in pitch than the open 
diapason. On the manual four feet, on the 
pedal eight feet in length. 

principal-axis, s. 

Geom. : The major axis, 

principal-brace, s. 

Carp.: A brace immediately under, or pam 
allel to, the principal rafters, assisting with 
the principals to support the roof timbers. 


ene 8. (CHALLENGE, 
&. “l- 


gh treason there are no 
principals.”— Blackstone > 


[Ax1s.] 


expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


-eian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion =shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shts. -ble, -die, kc. = bel, del, 
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principal-plane, s. 

Geom.: In spherical projections, the plane 
upon which the projection of the different 
circles of the sphere are projected. 


principal-point, s. 

Perspective: The projection of the point of 
sight upon the perspective plane. It is the 
same as the centre of the picture. 


principal-post, s. 
Carp. : The corner-post of a timber-framed 
house. 


principal-rafter, s. 
Carp.: A rafter supporting the purlins and 
ordinary rafters. 


principal-ray, s. 

Perspective: The ray drawn through the 
point of sight, perpendicular to the perspective 
plane. 


principal-section, s. 
Crystall.: A plane passing through the 
optical axis of a crystal. 


principal-subject or theme, s. 

Music: One of the chief subjects of a move- 
ment in sonata form, as opposed to a sub- 
ordinate theme. 


orin-ci-pal’-i_ty, * prin-ci-pal-i-tee, 
* prin-ci-pal-i-tie, * prin-ci-pal-te, s. 
(Fr. principalité, from Lat. principalitatem, 
aceus. of principalitas = excellence, from 
principalis = principal (q.v.); Sp. principali- 
dad; Ital. principalita.] 
* 1. Sovereignty ; supreme power. 


“The gouernement and principalitie of thecountrey 
of Susa.”—Srende: Quintus Curtius, fol. 109. 


*2. One invested with supreme power ; a 
sovereign, a prince. 


“ Yet let her be a principulity, 
Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4. 


8. The territory or jurisdiction of a prince. 


“ His principality, left without a head, was divided 
against itself.”"—Macaulay - Hist. Iing., ch, xiii. 

§]| Applied specif. to Wales, as giving the 
title of Prince to the heir apparent to the 
throne of England, 

* 4, Royal state or condition. 


“Your principalities shall come down, even the 
crown of your glory.”—Jeremiah xiii. 18. 


* 5. Superiority, predominance. 


“The prerogative and principality, above everything 
else.”—Jer. Taylor: Worthy Communicant, 


prin-ci-pal-ly, * prin-ci-pal-lye, adv. 
(Eng. principal ; -ly.) In the principal or 
chief place or degree ; chiefly, mainly ; above 
all; more than all else. 


* prin’ - gi-pal-néss, s. (Eng. principal ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being principal 
or chief. 


* prin-ci-pate, s. [Lat. principatus, from 
princeps, genit. principis = a prince (q.v.); Fr. 
principat ; Sp. & Port. principado ; Ital. prin- 
cipato.) 

1, Sovereignty ; supreme power. 


“ This man heldelonge the principate of Brytayne.” 
—Fabyan: Chronicle, vol. i., ch. xiv. 


2. A principality, an authority, a power. 
“ Principates and powers.”’—Fox.: Martyrs, p. 1,609. 


prin-cip-i-a, s. pl. [Lat., pl. of principiwm 
=a beginning.] First principles ; elements ; 
specif., the abbreviated title of Newton’s 
‘Philosophie Naturalis Principia Mathema- 
tica.” 


* prin-cip’-i-al, a. [Lat. principialis, from 
primeps = a prince (q.v.).] Original, initial, 
elementary. 


* prin-cip’-i-ant, a. [Lat. principium=a 
beginning.] Pertaining or relating to princi- 
ples or beginnings. 


“Those principiant foundations of knowledge are 
pornos unkuown,”—Glanvill ; Vanity of Dogmatiz- 
ing, ch, iv. 


* prin-cip-i-ate, v.t. (Lat. principiwm =a 
beginning.] To begin, to initiate, 
“It imports the things or effects principiated or 


effected by the intelligent active principle.”—Hale: 
Orig. of Mankind. 


‘* prin -cip-i-a/-tion, s.  [PrncrrraTe.] 
Analysis into constituent or elemental parts. 
“The third is the separating of any metal into its 
original or materia puma, or element, or call them 
what you will; which work we call principiation.”— 
Bacon: Physiological Remarks.3 


principality—print 


* prin-cip’-i-cide, s. [Lat. princeps, genit. 
principis = a prince, and cwdo (in comp. -cido) 
= to kill.] A murderer of a prince. 


“The chances of immediate escape for a principicide 
must be taken as very small.”—S¢. James's Gazette, 
July 18, 1881. 


prin’-gi-ple, s. (Fr. principe =a principle, 
a maxim, a beginning, from Lat. principium 
=a beginning, from princeps = chief. For the 
added 1 cf. syllable; Sp. & Ital. principio.) 
(PRINCE, 5.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

*1, A beginning. (Spenser: F. Q., V. xi. 2.) 

2. That from which anything proceeds ; a 
source or origin; an element; a constituent 
part ; a primordial substance. 

“ That one first principle must be.” 
Dryden, (Todd.) 

8, An original cause; an operative cause. 

“ A vital or directive principle seemeth to be assist- 

ant to the corporeal."—Grew : Cosmologia Sacra. 

4, An original faculty or endowment of the 
mind. 

5, A general truth; a fundamental truth or 
tenet ; a comprehensive law or doctrine from 
which others are derived, or on which others 
are founded; an elementary proposition; a 
maxim, axiom, or postulate. 


“ He who fixes upon false principles treads upon in- 
firm ground.”—Souwth ; Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 1. 


6. A tenet; a settled rule of action; that 
which is believed or held, whether true or not, 
and which serves as a rule of action or the 
basis of a system ; a governing law of conduct. 

“He firmly adhered through all vicissitudes to his 
principles.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 

7. A right rule of conduct ; uprightness : 

as, a man of principle. 

8. Ground of conduct ; motive. 

“There would be but small improvements in the 
world, were there not some common principle of ac- 
tion, working equally with men.”—Addison. (Todd.) 

* TI, Chem. : A name formerly given to cer- 
tain proximate compounds of organic bodies : 
as, bitter principle. [PROXIMATE-PRINCIPLE. ] 


* prin’-gi-ple, v.t. [PRincIPLE, s.] 
1. To establish or fix in certain principles ; 
to impress with any tenet, good or ill. 
“ Principled by these new philosophers,”—Cudworth - 
Intell, System, p. 381. % 
2. To establish firmly in the mind. 


“The promisenous reading of the Bible is far from 
being of any advantage to children, either for the 
perfecting their reading, or principling their religion.” 
—Locke: On Education. 


prin-ci-pled (le as‘el), a. [Eng. principle ; 
-ed.] Impressed with certain principles or 
tenets ; holding or based’on certain principles. 

“A parliament, so principled, will sink 
All antient schools of empire in disgrace.” 

an Young : On Public Affairs. 

* princk, v.¢. [PRinx.] 

* prin’-cock, * prin’-cox, s. & a. [A cor- 
rupt. of Eng. prim and cock, or, according to 
the Rey. A. 8. Palmer, a corrupt. of Lat. 
preecox = precocious (q.v.). ] 

A. As subst.: A coxcomb; a conceited 
person; a pert young rogue. (Shakesp.: 
Romeo & Sultet, i. 5.) 

B. As adj. : Conceited, pert. 

“Nanugut reek I of thy threats, thou princox boy.” 

Tylney (2): Locrine, ii. 4, 
pring’-lé-a, s. [Named after Sir John Pringle 
(1707-1782), physician, and President of the 
Royal Society,] ~ 

Bot. : A genus of Cruciferous plants, family 
Alysside. Pringlea antiscorbutica is the Ker- 
guelen’s Land Cabbage. Boiled, it was found 
a most efficient antiscorbutic in the voyage 
of the Hrebus and Terror. 


pri-ni-a, s. [Javanese prinya, the name of 
the typical species.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Sylviide, sub-family 
Drymecine, with eleven species, from the 
Oriental region. (Tristram.) Bill rather long, 
much compressed, entire ; feet large, strong. 


prink, * princk, v.71. & ¢. [The same word 
as prank, s. (q.v.); ef. Low Ger. prunken = to 
make a show, prunk = show, display; Ger., 
Dan., & Sw. prunk =show; Ger. prangen = 
to make a show; Dan. prange.] 
A, Intransitive: 
1. To dress for show ; to prank. 


“She was every day longer prinking in the 
than you was.”—Jane Collier : We of leis sa 


2, To strut; to put on fine airs. 


B. Trans.: To prank or dress up; to adorn 
fantastically. 
< ¥ w, prink'd up in borrow’d feathers.” 
ae acai AS Tomis : Albumazar ii. 6 


prink’-6r, s. [Eng. prink; -er.] One who 


prinks ; one who dresses for show. 
pri’-nés, s. (Gr. mpivos (prinos)= the ever- 
green oak.] 

Bot. : Winterberry ; a genus of Aquifoliacez. 
Low shrubs, with alternate leaves, rotate; a 
six-parted corolla, six stamens, one style and 
stigma, and a berry with six stones. Prinos 
glabra, an evergreen bush from North America, 
is used as a substitute for tea. The bitter bark 
of P. verticillatus has been given in fever and 
used as a lotion in gangrene. The berries are 
tonic and emetic. 


prin-sép’-i-a, s. [Named after James Prinsep, 
a former secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in Calcutta.] 

Bot.: A genus of Chrysobalanacese. An oil 
expressed from the seeds of Prinsepia utilis, a 
deciduous, thorny, Himalayan shrub, is used 
for food, for burning, as a rubefacient, and as 
an application in rheumatism, &c. 


*preent, * preente, * prent, 
a 5 Peon eg. a Duke 


A. Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 


*1, To mark by pressing ; to impress. 


“On his fiery steed betimes he rode, 
That scarcely prints the turf on which he trod.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 


* 92, To impress anything, so as to leave its 
mark or form. 
“ Printing their hoofs in the earth.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V. (Prol.) 
8. To take an impression of; to form by 
impression; to stamp. 


‘Vpon his brest-plate he beholds a dint, 
hich in that field young Edward’s sword did 
print,” Beaumont : Bosworth Field. 


4, In the same sense as II. 3. 
* 5, To fix deeply or imprint in the mind ; 
to implant, to instil. 


“ How soone a loke will print a thought that never 
may remove.” Surrey: Frailiie of Beautie. 


II. Technically: 


1. Fabric: To stamp or impress with 
coloured figures or patterns; to stamp or 
impress figured patterns on. 


2. Photog.: To obtain a positive picture 
from, by the exposure of sensitized paper 
beneath a negative to the sun’s rays. 


3. Print.: To form or copy by pressure, as 
from an inked stereotyped plate, a form of 
movable types, engraved steel or copper plates, 
lithographic stones, &c. [PRINTING.] 

B. Intransitive: 


1. To practise or use the art of typography 
or printing. 
2, To publish books ; to rush into print. 


“He shall not begin to print till I have a thousand 
pas for him.”—Zhackeray: English Humourists ; 
wit. 
3. To come out in the process of printing = 
as, A negative prints well or badly. 


print (1), * preente, * prente, * preynt, 
* preynte, * printe, * prynt, s. [Formed, 
by_loss of the first syllable, from Fr. em- 
preinte=astamp,a print; prop. fem. of em- 
preint, pa. par. of empreindre=to print, to 
stamp, from Lat. imprimo = to impress: tm- 
(in-)=on, and premo=to press; O. Dut. print.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
_1, A mark or form made by impression; a 
line, figure, character, or mark made by the 
impressing of one thing on another. 


“The print of a foot in the sand can only prove, 
when considered alone, that there was Eome Bones 
adapted to it, by which it was produced.”—Hume: On 
the Understanding, § 11. 

2. Hence, fig., a mark, impression, cha- 

racter, or stamp of any kind. 


“If God would promise me to raize the prints of t 
Caru’d in my bosome.” B me 


Chapman: Homer ; Iliad ix, 

3. That which by pressure impresses its 
form on anything : as, a print for butter, 

4, Printed letters ; the impressions of types 
generally, considered in relation to form, 
size, &c. : as, large print, small print, &e. 

5. The state or condition of being printed 
published, or issued from the press. ni ‘ 


“A clever speech which he made inst the place- 
men stole into print and was wid x a 
Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xv. awapely ciroulaieg 


Gite. Cit) faves awibdat: wrkentai-and acs ese lecas coe an 
Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. =, = 6; ey=4; qu=kw, 


_ 6. That which is printed; that which is 
produced by the act or process of printing. 
a) The oe perry of anything produced 
by impression; specif., an engraving pro- 
duced from wood, stone, steel, or copper plate. 
(2) A printed publication; espec. a news- 
paper or other periodical. 
(3) A plaster cast of a flat ornament, or a 
plaster ornament formed from a mould. 
IL. Technically : 
1, Fabric: A cotton cloth printed ; calico. 
2. Foundry: 
(1) A projection on a pattern which leaves 
a space in the sand for the purpose of sup- 
porting a core in its right position and place. 
(2) A mould sunk in metal from which an 
impression is taken by swaging; a boss, a 
swage. 
3. Photog. : A positive picture, 
1. In print: 
(1) Lit.: In a printed form; issued from 
the vress ; published. : 


“T love a ballad in print.”"—Shakesp : ‘inter’ 
Tale, iv. 4 * res 


* (2) Fig. : In a formal manner; with exact- 
ness; ina manner. 
“To ha 
“ke ve his maid lay all things én print, and tuck 


2. To rush into print: To be over-hasty in 
publishing one’s thoughts. 


print-field, s. An establishment for 
printing and blocking cottons, &c. 

print-room, s. A room where a collec- 
tion of prints or engravings is kept. 

print-seller, s. One who deals in prints 
or engravings. 

“William Faithorne . . . was bred under Peake, 
Lag f ene print-seller.”—Walpole: Anecd. of Paint- 


print-works, s. Anestablishment where 

machine or block printing is carried on; a 
place for printing calicoes. 

print s. [A shortened form of primprint 
oy The fivee 

print’-a-ble, a. (Eng. print, v.; -able.] Ca- 
pable of being ees fit or suitable to be 
printed. (Carlyle.) 


print’-éd, pa. par. ora. [Prryt, v.) 
ted-carpet, s. A carpet dyed or 
printed in colours. 
pe tates gona, s. pl. Printed or figured 
icoes. 

printed-ware, s. 

Pottery: Porcelain, queen’s ware, &c., orna- 
mented with printed figures or patterns ; this 
is usually done previous to glazing the ware. 


print’-ér, s. (Eng. print, v. ; -er.] One who 
prints books, pamphlets, &c. ; one who prints 
cloth ; as, a calico printer ; one who takes im- 
pressions from engraved plates, stone, &c. : 
as, a lithographic printer. 
printer’s devil, s. The newest appren- 
tice lad in a printing office. 


printer’s gauge, s. 

1. Arule or reglet cut to the length of a page, 
so that all pages may be made of uniform 
length. 

2. A piece of cardboard or metal of proper 
size to regulate the distance between pages in 
imposing a form. 


printer’s ink, s. [Privtina-1nK.] 


t'-6r-¥, s. (Eng. print; -ery.] An esta- 
ani printing cottons, &c. ; a print- 
ing-oflice. 


print’-ing, pr. por.,a., &s. (Print, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive: 

1. The act, process, or practice of impressing 
letters, characters, or figures on paper, cloth, 
or other material ; the business of a printer ; 
typography. There are several branches of 
the art, as, the printing of books, &c., by 
means of movable types ; the printing of en- 
graved steel or copper plates [ENGRAVING] ; 
the taking impressions from stone [LiTHO- 
GRAPHY], and the printing of figured patterns 
on fabrics [CALIco-PRINTING]. Letterpress- 
pintne, or the method of taking impressions 

m type or letters, and other characters cut 


boil, b6}; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 0, & 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= hin, -cious, 


print—prionopids 


or cast in relief upon separate pieces of metal, 
is the most important branch of printing, 
Printing in its earliest form consisted ‘i taking 
impressions from engraved blocks, [BLock- 
BOOKS, BLOCK-PRINTING.] The use of separate 
types was invented by Guttenberg, of Mentz, 
about the year a.p, 1450. In company with 
Faust and others he printed several works 
with wooden types and wooden blocks. These 
were the Alexandri Galli Doctrinale and Petri 
Hispani Tractatus in 1442, and subsequently 
the Tabula Alphabetica, Catholicon, Donati 
Grammatica, and the Confessionalia, between 
the years 1444 and 1450. In the years 1450-55, 
the Bible of 687 leaves was printed by Gut- 
tenberg and Faust with cut metal types. 
Guttenberg died in 1468, in high honour for 
his geeron and perseverance. Faust, after 
disso! me ape oy (1455) with Guttenberg, 
became allied with Schoeffer ; and they pub- 
lished in 1457 the Codex Psalmorum with 
metallic types—the most ancient book with a 
date and inscription. Cast metallic types 
were invented by Schoeffer in 1459. As first 
practised in Europe the sheets were printed 
on oue side only, and the backs of the pages 
ae together. The art of printing was in- 

luced into France in 1469; Italy, 1465 ; 
Spain, 1477, and England (by Caxton) in 1474. 
In letterpress printing the impressions are 
taken directly from the surface of the types, 
or from stereotyped plates [SrerEoTYPE] by 
superficial pressure, as in the hand printing- 
press, or by cylindrical pressure, as in the 
steam printing-machine, or by the action of a 
roller, as ‘in the eso ok ore press. The ink 


or pigment employed is laid wpon the surface 
of the t; with a printer’s roller. Printing 
is divided into two departments, composition 


and press-work. (See these words.) In print- 
ing for the blind the letters or characters are 
impressed in relief on stout paper or cardboard 
without the use of ink. 

2. Photog.: The process of obtaining proofs 
from negatives. [AuToTYPE, PHOTOCOLLO- 
TYPE, PLATINOTYPE, POWDER-PROCESS, SILVER- 
PRINTING, STANNOTYPE, WOODBURYTYPE,] 


printing-body, s. 
Pottery: A piece of ware prepared for being 
printed. 


printing-frame, s. 

1, Print, : [Frame, s., IT. 8). 

2. Photog.: A frame for holding sensitive 
material in contact with a negative during 
exposure to light, for the purpose of obtaining 
proofs. It is usually of wood, glazed with 
plate glass, and having a movable back, which 
is divided and hinged to admit of one half 
of the print being occasionally raised that its 
progress may be watched. 


+ printing-house, s. A printing-office. 

“ fle there found employment in the printing-house 

a ciara H. Lewes; History of Philosophy, ii. 

prcating ae, s. The ink used by 

printers. Generally it is a compound of lin- 
seed-oil and lamp or ivory black. 


rinting-machine, s. A machine for 
taking impressions on paper from type, elec- 
trotype, or stereotype forms, steel or copper 
, litho phic stones, &c. Itis moved 


y hand, or by steam, or other power. The im- ' 


»ression from the forms is generally effected 
Ee cylindrical pressure. Letterpress printing 
machines are of three kinds ; (1) Single cylin- 
der, by which the sheet of paper is printed on 
one side only; (2) Perfecting, which prints 
both sides of the sheet at one operation; and 
(3) Platen, which prints one side of the sheet 
by flat, instead of cylindrical, pressure. There 
are also various kinds of Rotary machines used 
for printing newspapers, into which the paper 
is drawn from reels, instead of being fed by 
single sheets. The first cylinder printing- 
machine was patented by W. Nicholson in 
1790. In 1814 the London Times was for the 
first time printed by machinery, at the rate of 
1,100 copies per hour, by a machine invented 
by Kinig. Of the later presses, the most cele- 
brated is that invented by Hoe, of New York 
which has been successively improved, and 
remains to-day the fastest and most satisfactory 
press made, The best of these machines print 
four to six page papers at the extraordinary 

d of 48,000 impressions per hour, In 
this country it is termed a printing press. 


ting-office, s. A house or esta- 
blishment where printing is executed; a4 
printing-house. 
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printing-paper, »s. Paper used in 

printing books, papers, &c,, as distinguished 
from writing-paper, wrapping-paper, &c. 
(PAPER. } 


printing-press, s. A press or machine 
for the printing of books, &c. The first 
printing-press was a common screw-press with 
a bed, standards, a beam, a screw, and a mov- 
able platen. A contrivance for running the 
forme in and out was afterwards added. In the 
printing-press the matter to be printed is laid 
on an even horizontal surface, usually of iron, 
and the pressure is gin oh by a parallel sur- 
face, also usually of iron, called a platen, by 
means of a screw or lever, or both combined, 


the a Gl pay Ue pase roe a hundred years aftet 
6 invention of printing that a single printing-press 
had been iutesdnass into the Gussie empive"— 
Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch, xxiti, 


printing - telegraph, s. An electro- 
magnetic telegraph which automatically 
records transmitted messages. The term is, 
however, generally applied only to those which 
record in the common alphabet, so that the 
omer may be understood by an ordinary 
reader. 


printing-type, s. 


printing-wheel, s. 
paging or numberin 
printing machines. 
its periphery. 


printing-yarn, s. A machine for print- 
ing yarn for partly-coloured work. 


* print’-léss, * print-lesse, a. [Eng. print: 
-less.) Leaving no print or impression. 
“Thus I set my printless feet 
O'er the cowslip’s velvet head.” 
Milton : Comus, 897. 
print’-zi-a, s. [Named after Jacob Printz, a 
Swede, and a correspondent of Linnzus.) 
Bot.: A genus of Mutisiacee, tribe Barna- 
desiew. The leaves of Printzia aromatica are 
eps at the Cape of Good Hope as a substitute 
or tea, 


pri-on, s. [Gr. mpiwy (prion) = a saw.] 
Ornith.: Blue Petrels; a genus of Pro 
cellariide (q.v.), with five species, from the 
South Temperate and Antarctic regions, 
(Wallace.) Prion is a much specialised form, 
and has a broad beak, with a fringe of lamelle. 


pri-6n-, pri-6n-I,, pref. [Paion.]. Serrated. 
pri-6n-i., pref. [Prion-.] 


ri-O-ni-nz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. prion(us) ; 
ees fem. pl. adj. suff. -inc.] 

Entom.: A sub-family of Cerambycide. 
Pronotum separated from the flanks by a 
sharp edge ; haunches of the first pair of legs 
elongate, and lying in transverse sockets 
The sub-family contains many of the most 
gigantic beetles. Some nocturnal, others 
diurnal. Chiefly tropical. 


pri-6n-i-rhyn-chiis, s. [Pref. prioni-, and 
Gr. piyxos (rhwngchos) = a beak, a bill.) 
Ornith.: A genus of Momotide (q.v.), with 
two species, ranging from Guatemala to the 
Upper Amazon. They have the habit of the 
family, viz., denuding the central rectrices. 


pri-é-ni-tés, s. pl. (Mod. Lat, from Gr, 
mplwy (pridn)=a saw.] 
Ornith. : Iliger’s name for Momotus (q.v.) 


{TypPe.] 


A wheel used in 
machines or in ticket- 
t has letters or figures on 


pri-on-i-tiir’-iis, s. [Pref. prioni-; ¢ con- 
nect., and Gr, odpd (owra) = a tail.] 

Ornith: A genus of Androglossins, or, in 
some classifications of Paleormtnide, with 
three species, from OCelebes and the Philip- 
pines. The central rectrices have the sha 
produced, and end in a spatule or racket. 


pri-én-6-ddn, s. [Prronoponres.] 
Zool. : Horsfield’s name for Linsang (q.v.}) 


pri-dn-d-din’-tés, s. (Pref. prion-, and Gr 
ddovs (odous), genit. oddvros (odontos) = @ 
tooth.] 

Zool.: A genus of Dasypodids, with ona 
species, the Dasypus gigas, of Cuvier. (A&® 
MADILLO.] 

pri-d-nodp’-i-dex, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. prionop(s); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 

Ornith. : Wood-shrikes ; a family of Turdi- 
formes, separated from the older family 
Laniide (q.v.). 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, Sc. = byl, del 
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pri-on-dps, s. [Pref. prion-, and Gr. dy (ops) 
= the face.] 
Ornith.: Helmeted Wood-shrike ; the typi- 
cal genus of the family Prionopide, with nine 
species, from tropical Africa, 


pri-d-no’-tiis, s. [Pref. prio(n)-, and Gr. 
veros (ndtos) = the back.] 

1. Entom.: A genus of Bugs, family Re- 
duviide. Prionotus serratus gives an electric 
shock. 

2. Ichthy.: One of the three groups into 
which the genus Trigla is divided. Palatine 
teeth are present. The American species 
belong chiefly to this division. [TriaLa.] 


pri-d-nur’-iis, s. [Pref. prion-, and Gr. ovpd 
(oura) = a tail.) 

Tchthy. : A genus of Acanthopterygii, family 
Acronuride. It is allied to Naseus (q.v.), but 
has a series of keeled bony plates on each side 
of the tail. 


pri-on-is, s. [Prion.] 

1. Entom.: The typical genus of the sub- 
family Prionine (q.v.). Antenne generally 
pectinated. One British species, Prionus 
coriarius. It flies in the evenings or sits on 
old oak trees. P. brevicornis destroys orchard 
and other trees in North America, 


2, Paleont.: One species from the Jurassic 
rocks. 


pri-or, a. & adv. [Lat. =sooner, former.] 
A. As adj. : Former ; preceding, especially 
in order of time; earlier, previous, antecedent, 
anterior, foregoing: as, a prior discovery, a 
prior claim, 
B. As adv.: 
before, 


pri-or, *pri-our, s. [0. Fr. priour (Fr. 
prieur), from Lat. priorem, acc. of prior = 
former, and hence, a superior; Sp. & Port. 
prior; Ital. priore.] [PRIoR, a.] 

Church Hist.: A title loosely applied before 
the thirteenth century to any monk, who, by 
reason of age, experience, or acquirements, 
ranked above his fellows. It was thus a mark 
of superiority due to personal qualities, rather 
than an official title ofdignity. Priors arenow 
of two kinds : Conventual and Claustral. Acon- 
ventual prior is the head of a religious house, 
either independently, as among the Regular 
Canons, the Carthusians, and the Dominicans, 
or as superior of a cell or offshoot from some 
larger monastery. A conventual prior, in the 
former sense, has generally a sub-prior under 
him. A claustral prior is appointed in houses 
in which the head is an abbot, to act as 
superior in the abbot’s absence, and to main- 
tain the general discipline of the house. 

{ Grand prior: A title given to the com- 
mandants of the priories of the military 
orders of St. John of Jerusalem, of Malta, and 
of the Templars. 


Previously, antecedently, 


*pri’-or-ate, s. [Low Lat. prioratus, from 
prior =a prior; Fr. priorat, priewré; Sp. & 
Ital. priorato ; Port. priorado.] The dignity, 
office, or government of a prior ; priorship. 


“‘ There were several distinct positions, all of which 
might.be described as priorates.”—Addis & Arnold: 
Cath. Dict., p. 694. 


pri-or-éss, * pri-or-esse, s. [0. Fr. prior- 
esse.] [PRIOR, 8.] 
Church Hist. : (See extract). 


‘* A prioress under an abbess held nearly the same 
osition as a claustral prior, and prioresses governing 
elr own houses were like conventual priors.”—Addis 

& Arnold: Cath, Dict., p. 694. 


pri-or’-i-ty, * pri-or-i-tie, t pri-or-i-te, 
s. (Fr. priorite, from Low Lat. prioritatem, 
acc. of prioritas = priority, from Lat. prior = 
prior, previous.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The quality or state of being prior or 
antecedent in point of time ; the state of pre- 
eeding something else ; precedence in time. 

“Without posteriori itie,” — ; 

ok fe a Ree orig or prioritie, Chaucer ; 

2, The quality or state of being prior or 
first in place or rank; precedence. 

Fol me ee all distinction of prioritie.”— 

II, Law: A preference or precedence, as 
when certain debts are paid in priority to 
others, or when certain encumbrancers of an 
estate have the priority over others; that is, 


are allowed to satisfy their claims out of the 
estate first. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, 


prionops—prison 


* pri’-6r-ly, adv. [Eng. prior,a. ; -ly.] Ante- 
cedently, previously. 


“ Priorly to that era, when it [the earth] was made 
the habitation of man.”—Geddes ; Pref. to Trans. of 
the Bible, 


pri-or-ship, s. [Hng. prior; -ship.] 
state or office of a prior; a priorate. 


“The archbishop, prouoked the more by that, de- 
posed him from the priorship.”—Vou : Martyrs, p. 214. 


pri -or-y, * pri-or-ie, * pri-or-ye, s. 
[Eng. prior, s.; -y: Fr. prieure.] 

1, A religious house of which a prior or 
prioress is the superior (in dignity it is next 
below an abbey). 

* Our abbeys and our priories shall pay 
This expedition’s charge.” 
Shakesp. : King John, i-1. 

2. A pre-Reformation church with which a 
priory was formerly connected. 

G Alien priory: A small religious house 
dependent on a large monastery in some other 
country. 


* pris (1, s. 
* pris (2), s. 
pris-a-can’-this, s. 


* pris'-age (age as 18), s. [O. Fr. = valuing, 
prizing, rating, from priser = to value.] 

j. A right which belonged to the crown of 
taking two tuns of wine from every ship 
importing twenty tuns or more =one before 
and one behind the mast. This, by charter of 
Edward I., was exchanged into a duty of 
two shillings for every tun imported by mer- 
chant strangers, and called Butlerage (q.v.), 
because paid to the king’s butler. Prisage 
was abolished by 51 George III., ce. 15. 

2. The share which belongs to the crown of 
merchandise taken as lawful prize at sea, 
usually one-tenth. 


The 


[PRaIsE.] 
[PrRicz.] 


[PRISTACANTHUS.] 


t pris’-can, a. (Lat. priscus, for prius-cus.] Of 
or belonging to former time ; primitive, prim- 
eval. 

**A pack of wild-dogs co-operating with priscan men 
in driving a herd of wild cattle along a track in which 
a pital had been dug.’—Greenwell : British Barrows, 
p. 742. 


pris-cil’-as, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 


Glass-blowing : A jaw-tool, resembling pin- 
cers, used for pinching in the neck of a 
bottle, or giving it some peculiar shape while 
it is revolved on the end of the pontil which 
rolls upon the arms of the glass-blower’s chair. 


Pris-gil’-li-an-ist, s. |[For etym. see defs.] 


Church History (Pl.): 

+1. A name sometimes given to the Mon- 
tanists, from the name of one of the two ladies 
(Priscilla and Maxilla) who joined Montanus, 
and professed to have the spirit of prophecy. 

2. The followers of Priscillian, bishop of 
Avila, in Spain, in the fourth century. They 
were condemned by a synod at Saragossa in 
880, but lingered on till after the Council of 
Braga, in 563. (Heretic, II. 1.] 

“The Priscillianists came very near in their views 
to the Manicheans. For they denied the reality of 
Christ's birth and incarnation; maintained that the 
visible universe was not the production of God, but of 
some demon or evil principle; preached the existence 
of AZons, or emanations from God... condemned 


marriages, denied the resurrection of the body, &c,”— 
Mosheim: Eccles. Hist. (ed. Todd), p. 170. 


pris-cd-dél-phi-niis, s. [Lat. priscus = 
eating to former times, and delphinus 
q.v.). ; 


Paleont. : A genus of Delphinide, from the 
Miocene of Europe. 


* prise (1), v.t. [Prizz (1), v.] 


prise (2), prize, v.é. [Prise (2), s.] To raise, 
as by means of a lever ; to force open or up. 


“The chest in which the church plate is kept was 
also prized open.”—Zcho, Jan. 6, 1886. 


* = * 
prise (1), s. [A contract. of emprise.] An 
aioe (Spenser: F. Q., VI. viii. 26.) 


prise (2), prize, s. [Fr. prise =a taking, a 

grasp.] A lever. 

prise-bolts, s. pl. 

Ordn.: The projecting bolts at the rear of 
@ mortar-bed or garrison gun-carriage under 
which the handspikes are inserted for training 
and manoeuvring the piece. They are formed 
by the prolongation of the assembling bolts, 


* pris '-ér, s. [Prizer.] 


prism, * prisme, s. [Lat. prisma, from Gr. 
mptoua (prisma) = a prism, lit. =a thing sawn 
off, from mpigw (pri- 
z0) = to saw; Fr. 
prismeé.] 

1. Geom. : A solid 
having similar and 
parallel bases, its 
sides forming simi- 
lar parallelograms. ; 
The bases may be of any form, and this form 
(triangular, pentagonal, &c.) gives its name 
to the prism, 

2. Optics: Any transparent medium com- 
prised between plane faces, usually inclined 
to each other. The intersection of two in- 
clined faces is called the edge of the prism, &c. ; 
the inclination of the one to the other, the 
refracting angle. Every section perpendicular 
to the edge is called a principal section. The 
prism generally used for optical experiments 
is a right triangular one of glass, the principal 
section of which is a triangle. Itis used to 
refract and disperse light, resolving it into 
the prismatic colours (q.v.). [Nicou.] 


prism-shaped, a. 


pris-mat’-ic, * pris-ma&t’-ic-al, a. [Lat. 
prisma, genit. prismat(is) =a prism; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ic, -ical : Fr. prismatique.] 
1, Pertaining to or resembling a prism. 
“Giving to a piece of ordinary glass a prismaticat 
shape.”—Boyle: Works, iii, 487. 
2. Formed by a prism; separated or distri- 
buted by a prism: as, a prismatic spectrum. 
8. Bot.: Having several longitudinal angles 
and intermediate flat faces, as the calyx of 
Frankenia pulverulenta. 


prismatic-colours, s. pl. The colours 
into which a ray of light is decomposed by 
passing through a prism. [SPEcTRUM.] 


prismatic-compass, s. An instrument 
for measuring horizontal angles by means of 
the magnetic meridiar. 


prismatic iron-pyrites, s. 
SITE. ] 


pris-mat'-ie-al-ly, adv. [Eng. prismatical ; 
-ly.] In the form or manner of a prism; by 
means of a prism. 


pris-m&t-d-car’-pé-z, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
prismatocarp(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.} 
Bot.: A tribe of Campanulacee. 


pris-ma&t-6-car-pis, s. [Gr. mpicua 

(prisma), genit. mpicpartos (prismatos)=a 
prism, and kaprés (karpos) = fruit. ] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Prismatocarpes: 


(g.v.). Prismatocarpus speculum is Venus’s 
Looking-glass. 


pris-ma-toid-al, a. (Lat. prisma, genit. 
prismatis=a prism, and Gr. elSos (eidos) = 
form, appearance.) Having a prism-like form. 


pris-mén'-chy-ma,s. [Gr. zpicwa (prisma) 

=a prism, and éyxvpa (engchuma)=an in- 
fusion. ] 

Bot.: Prismatic tissne, a division of Paren- 


chyma (q.v.). It is a slight modification of 
Hexagonienchyma (q.v.). 


pris’-m6id, s. [Eng. prism; -oid.] A volume 
somewhat resembling a prism. The right pris- 
moid is the frustum of a wedge made by a 
plane parallel to the back of the wedge, 


pris-moid -al, a. [Eng. prismoid; -al.} 
Having the form of a prism. 


ane Bee, police Ces in eos cutting and 
ment, are bounde si i — 
Davies & Peck > Math. Dict. SS Se 


* pris-my, a. [Eng. prism; -y.] Pertaining 
to a prism 3 prismatic. 


pris’-on, * pres-on, * pris-oun, * pris- 

un, * prys-oun, s. [O. Fr. priswn, prison 
(Fr. prison), from Lat. prensionem, accus. of 
prensio =a seizing (for prehensio, from prehen- 
sus, pa. par. of prehendo=to seize); Sp. 
prision = a seizure, a prison ; Ital. prigione.] 

1, A place of confinement; espec. a place 
for the confinement or safe custody of crimi- 
nals, debtors, or others committed by legal 
authority ; a gaol. (Acts v. 28.) 

4 It is frequently used adjectively, as pri. 

oors, prison gates, &c. , Shay ate 


*2. A prisoner. (Sir Ferwmbras, 1,000.) 


(Prismatic, 3.] 


[Marca- 


sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
oo = €; ey=a; qu= kw. 


prison-base, ~ s. A boys’ 
game, consisting chiefly in nite and being 
pursued from goals or bases. 
“A -.) 
Do pase the cians nae 
‘ayton : Muses Elysium, Nymphal 
* prison-fellow, s. A fellow-prisoner. 


“IT found am those m: on-fellows some that 
had known me before.” mhepet oyapes, Hi. 135, 


bn Prisca: house, s. A prison; a place of 

confinement. (Scott: Rokeby, iv. 29.) 
prison-ship, s. A ship fitted up for the 

reception and detention of prisoners. 


prison-van, s. A close carriage in which 
prisoners are conveyed to and from prison, 


* pris’-On, v.t. [PRisoy, s.] 
1, To imprison ; to shut up in prison. 
“ Prisoned on Cuthbert’s islet a 
Scott : Marmion, ti. 


2. To confine, to restrain. 
“ Then did the king enlarge 
etapa Chapman : Homer ; Miad xxiii, 
*pris'-éned, a. (Eng. prison; -ed.] 
1, Confined in prison ; imprisoned ; in con- 
, fmement. (Scott: Lady of the Lake, vi. 22.) 
2. Spent or passed in prison. 
ty" enlekebeunthie 
. Sout. ‘ Joan of Are, ii. 
pris'-on-ér, * pris-un-er, s. [Fr. prison- 
nier, from prison; Ital. prigioniere ; Sp. pri- 
sionero.]} 


1, One who is confined in prison under legal 
arrest or warrant. 
“ Cwsar's ill-erected tower, 
ay on bosom my condemned lord 
. Shakesp. : Richard IT., v. 1. 
2. A person under arrest or in custody of 
@ magistrate, whether in prison or not; a 
person charged before a judge or magistrate. 


ey ees Peer ee i life.” ~— 


3. A person taken in war; a captive. 
* 4, The keeper of a prison ; a jailer. 
“ So gan him luven the 
Genesis & Exodus, 2,042. 
5. A person, member, &c., confined or dis- 
abled by anything. 
a 


1 A 


“ 
prisoner thee. 
hs Richard I1., ti. 3 


prisoner’s base, s. [PRison-BAsE.] 

* pris’-6n- * pris-one-ment, s. 
(Eng. prison; -ment.] Confinement in a 
prison ; imprisonment, captivity. 

” We subjects’ liberties preserve 
prisonment and 


plunder.” 
: Saint's £i (1643.) 


, 3 Resembling 
had i el [Prist1s.] mbling 


rist-a-cAin’-thiss, s. (Pref. prist-, and Gr. 
Riese (akantha) = a spine.] 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil ostomes, 


from the Jurassic group. (Giinther. 
pris-tér-6-don, . (Gr. mpronjp (pristér) = 


a saw ; suff. - 
Paleont. : A genus of Lacertilia, from strata 
in Africa, believed to be of Triassic age. 


pris-ti-, pref. [Prist-.] 


pris’-ti-d, s. pl. [Lat. prist(is); fem. pl. 
adj. suff. ~idee.} 
Ichthy.: A family of Plagiostomous Fishes, 
division Batoidei (¢ » g-Y.). The snout is 
produced into an exceedingly hae | flat lamina, 
armed with a series of strong teeth along each 
edge. There is a single genus, Pristis (q.v.). 


* | ta pe re a. [Lat. pristinus = ancient, 
ormer.}] Pristine, original. & 
“Contempt of their idolatry."—Z. 
had Carenicin val. is vic ii, col 2 
pris’-tine, a. (0. Fr., from Lat. nus = 
ancient, yay of or belonging to an early 
period or state; original, primitive, ancient. 


“ We have an pasie oe ueeprinies ST a 


pris-ti-d-phér-i-da, s. (Mod. Lat. 
pn fo Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Ichthy.: A family of Plagiostomous Fishes, 
division Selachoidei (q.v.). The rostral carti- 
lage is produced and armed like the snout in 
the fn Ary ea obi hee rt r= 
are lateral. e genus, Pristiophorus, wi 


prison—privateer 


four species, from the Australian and Japanese 
seas. [SQUALORAJA.] 


'-6r-iis, s. [Pref. 
Gr. gopos (phoros) = bearing.] 
PHORID&. } 


pris-ti-pho'-ca, s. [Lat. pristinus = ancient 

and phova (q.v.). | . ; 

Paleont.: A genus of Phocide, from the 
older Pliocene of Montpellier. 


pris-ti-po-—ma, s. [Pref. pristi-, and Gr. 
ropa (poma) =a lid, a avert. 

Ichthy. : A marine genus of Percide; in older 
classifications, of istipomatide. About 
forty species are known; they are of plain 
coloration, small size, and extremely common 
between the tropics, 


t pris-ti-po-mat’-i 
poma, genit, pristi; 
suff. ~id@.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Acanthopterygii, division 


Perciformes, containing those Percoid genera 
in which the palate is toothless. 


pris'-tis, s. [Lat., from Gr. mpuoris (pristis).] 
1. Ichthy. : Sawfish (q.v.); the sole genus 
of the family Pristide (q.v.). Body depressed 


pristi-, and 
[Prist10- 


Lat. i 
is); ra Att 


and elongate, gradually passing into the strong 


PRISTIS ANTIQUORUM. 


muscular tail; teeth in jaws minute, obtuse; 
dorsals without spine. Five species are known, 
from tropical and sub-tropical seas. 

2. Palgwont. : Saws of extinct aren have 
been found in the London Clay of Sheppey and 
in the Bagshot Sands. (Giinther.) 


pris-ti-tir-is, s. [Pref. pristi-, and Gr. oipa 
(owra) = a tail.} , 

Ichthy.: A genus of Scylliide, allied to 
Scyllium (q.v.), but having small flat spines 
on each side of the upper edge of the caudal 
fin. There is but a single species Pristiurus 
melanostomus, the Black-mouthed Dogfish. 


prit¢h, s. [A softened form of prick (q.v.).] 
1. A sharp-pointed instrument; an instru- 
ment for making holes in the ground... 
2, An eel-spear with several prongs. 
*3. Offence, pique, 


“The least word uttered awry, the least conceit taken, 
or pritch.”"—Rogers: Naaman the Syrian, p. 270. 


pritch’-el, s. (Eng. pritch ; dimin. suff. -el.] 
Forging: The tool employed for punching 
out or enlarging the nail-holes in a horseshoe, 


prith—eé, interj. [A corrupt. of pray thee, or 
I pray thee. The I is generally omitted.) Pray. 
“ Away! I prithee leave me!" Rowe: Jane Shore, 


prit’-tle-prat-tle, s. [A reduplication of 
prattle (g.v.).| Empty talk; chattering, lo- 
quacity, tittle-tattle. 


“Tt is plain prittleprattle."—Bramhall : Church of 
England Defended, p. 46. 


pri-va-9i * pri-va-cie,s. [Eng. priva(te) ; 
“cy. 


1. The quality or state of being private, 
secret, or in retirement from the company or 
observation of others ; secrecy, 

2, A place of retirement or seclusion; 9 
retreat ; a place in which one is private. 


“ Woe to the vassal who durst 
Into Lord Se peeey a fe 5 iit 15, 
ott: Marmion, 


*3, Joint knowledge ; privity. 


“Frog .. . is to hearken to any composition without 
your privacy.”—Arbuthnot : Hist. John Bult. 


*4, Secrecy, concealment. (Shakesp.) 
*5, Taciturnity. (Ainsworth.) 
* 6, A private or secret matter ; a secret. 
in... 1 
a prnceleRatee Caanh al Vid i” 
* pri-va’-do, s. [Sp.] A secret or intimate 
end. [PRIVATE.] 


“Tf you had been a privado, and of the cabinet 
council with your angel guardian, from him you might 
have known how many Se Sap you have escaped." — 
Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 12. 
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pri-vat’, a. [Ger. = private.] (See compound.) 


privat-docent, s. A graduate of a Ger- 
man University who is admitted on his own 
application to the governing body, and after 
giving evidence of adequate qualifications, is 
recognised as a member of its staff of teachers. 
His lectures are announced on the official 
notice-board, side by side with those of the 
ordinary professors, and his certificate of at- 
tendance has equal force and validity with 
theirs for all public purposes. He has, how- 
ever, no share in the government of the 
university, and receives nothing but what he 
makes by the fees of the students who attend 
his lectures. Many distinguished men have 
held the position of privat-docent, Kant among 
others, and it is often the stepping-stone to 
an appointment as professor. 


pri-vate, a. & s. [Lat. privatus, pa. par. of 

privo = nett tnt to 9 single or apart ; 
privus = single; Fr. privé; 8p. & Port. 
vado ; Ital. privato.] ‘ae ih 

A, As adjective: 

1, Alone; unconnected with others; by 
one’s self. (Shakesp. : Henry VITL,, ii. 2. 

2. Apart from public view; secret; not 
openly known or displayed. 

“ By public war or private treason.” 
: Shakesp.: Pericles, i. 2. 

3. Peculiar to one’s self; pertaining to or 
concerning one person only ; particular. Op- 
posed to public, general, or national: as, pri- 
vate means, private property, private opinions. 

4, Employed by or serving one particular 
person. 


“‘ Chief musician and private secretary of the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria,”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix, 


5. Not invested with public office or em- 
ployment; not holding a public position ; not 
having a public or official character: as, a 
private citizen, a private member of the House 
of Commons, &c. 

6. Connected with or pertaining to one’s 
own family : a8, a private life. 

7. Applied to a common soldier, or one who 
is not an officer. 

* 8, Participating in knowledge; privy 

B, As substantive : 

* 1, Privacy. 

“ Go off! let me soy ae raven tight, 4 

* 2. A secret message; a private intimation. 

“ Whose private with me of the Dauphin’s love.” 

Shakesp. ; King John, iv. 3. 

* 3. Private or personal business, interests, 
or concern. (Ben Jonson: Catiline, iii.) 

4, (Pl.): The privy parts ; the genitals. 

5, A common soldier; one of the lowest 
rank in the army. 

“Long lists of non-commissioned officers and pré 
vates."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

Y In private: Privately; in secret; not 

openly or publicly. 


private bill, s. [Brxx (8), s., III.) 


private-chapel, s. A chapel attached 
to the residence of noblemen and other 
rivileged persons, and used by them and 
heir families. 


private-way, s. 

Law: A way or passage in which a man 
has a right and interest, though the ground 
may belong to another person. 


“pri-vate, v.t. (Lat. privatus, pa. par. of 
privo = to deprive.] To deprive. 
“ Privated of their lynes and worklely felicitee."— 
Hall: Richard II. (an. 3). 


pri-va-teér’, s. (Eng. privat(e); -eer.] 

1. A ship owned and equipped as a vessel of 
war by one or more private persons, to whom 
letters of marque are granted. [MARQUE.] 

“The privateers of Dunkirk had long been cele 
brated."—AMacaulay : Hist. Bng., ch. xix. 

2. The commander of a privateer. 

“ Kidd soon threw off the character of a privateer, 
and becamea pirate""—Afacaulay » Hist. Dng., ch. xxv. 


privateer-practice, s. [PRIVATEERISM. ] 


pri-va-teér’, v.i. [PRIVATEER, s.] To cruise 
ina privateer or commissioned private ship 
for the purpose of seizing the ships of the 
enemy, or of annoying their commerce. 

“The granting of letters of marque has long been 
disused, the conference which met at Paris in 1856, 
after the close of the war with Russia, having recom- 
mended the entire abolition of privateering.”—Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. i, ch. 7. 


a . a cabins ain) aadeatietk Mevionhon, exist. -iig. 
DOL, boy; PdUt, jowl; cat, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
aes ha shan, poet. neater tm -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, ‘c.= bel, d¢eL 
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pri-va-teér-ism, s. [Eng. privateer; -ism.] 
Naut.: Disorderly conduct, or anything out 
of man-of-war rules. (Smyth.) 


pri-va-teérs-man, s. [Eng. privateer, and 
man.] An officer or seaman of a privateer. 


pri-vate-ly, * pri-vate-lye, adv. [Eng. 

private, a, ; -ly.) 

1. In a private or secret manner ; notopenly 
or publicly ; in private. 

“She used to accommodate me with some privately 

purloined dainty.”—0. Bronté: Jane Lyre, ch, xxi. 

2. In a manner affecting an individual; 
personally, individually : as, He was privately 
benefited. 


* pri-vate-néss, s. [Eng. private; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being private ; 
privacy, secrecy. 
2. Seclusion or retirement from company or 
society. 


“A love of leisure and privateness.”— Bacon; Ad- 
vancement of Learning, bk. i. 


3. The condition or state of a private in- 
dividual, or of one not invested with office. 


pri-va’-tion, * pri-va-ci-on, s. [Fr. pri- 
vation, from Lat. privationem, accus. of pri- 
vatio = a depriving, from privatus, pa. par. of 
privo=to deprive ; Sp. privacion ; Ital. pri- 
vazione.} : . 

k 1. The act of removing something possessed; 
the removal or destruction of any thing or 
quality ; deprivation, 

2. The state of being deprived of anything ; 
specif., deprivation of that which is necessary 
to life or comfort; want, destitution: as, To 
die of privation. 

3. Loss, deprivation. 


“In greate ieopardie either of privacion of his 
realme or losse of his life.” —Zall : Richard III. (an. 3). 


*4, The act of making private, or of re- 


ducing from rank or office, 


5. Absence, negation. 


“But a privation is the absence of what does 
naturally belong to the thing we are speaking of.”— 
Watts « Logic, pt. i., ch, ii. 


priv’-a-tive, a. & s. (Lat. privativus, from 
privatus, pa. he of privo = to deprive; Fr. 
privatif; Sp. & Ital. privativo.] [PRIVATE, a.] 
A. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Causing or tending to cause privation. 


“To this privative power are required seventeen 
balls at least.” —Reliquie Wottoniane, p. 261. 


2. Consisting in the absence of something; 
not positive. Privative is in things what 
negative is in propositions, 

“ Privative happiness, or, the happiness of rest and 

indolence.”—Scott : Christian Life, pt. i., ch. ili, 

II. Grammar: 

1. Changing the meaning of & word from 
positive to negative : as, a privative prefix. 

2. Predicating negation, 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang.: That which depends on, or 
of which the essence is the absence of some- 
thing, as silence exists in the absence of sound. 

“ Blackness and darkness are indeed but privatives,” 

—Bacon: Nat. Hist. 
Il. Grammar: 
1, A prefix or suffix to a word which changes 
'$ts signification, and gives it a meaning the 
opposite to its original meaning : as, wn-, in-, 
as in unhappy, inhuman, or -less, as in joy- 
less, &e. 

2, A word which not only predicates nega- 
tion of a quality in an object, but also in- 
volves the suggestion that the absent quality 
is naturally inherent in it, and is absent 
through loss or other privative cause, 


privative-jurisdiction, s. 

Scots Law : A court is said to have privative 
Jurisdiction in a particular class of causes, 
when it is the only court entitled to adjudi- 
cate in such causes. 


* priv’-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. privative ; -ly.] 
1. Ina privative manner; with the force of 
& privative, 
2, By the absence of something necessary ; 
negatively. 
“ Privatively for want of motive or inducement to 
do otherwise.”— Whitby : Five Points, dis, iv., ch. %§.5. 
* priv’-a-tive-néss, s. [Eng. privative; 
" : 8. pre 3 
~ness.|_ The quality or state of being privative ; 
privation, negation, 


privateerism—privy 


* prive, a. &s. [Privy.] 


*prive, * pryve, v.t. (Lat. privo.] To deprive. 
“That he pryued Geffrey, yt was chosen to ye see of 
Yorke, of his mouables.”—Fabyan, vol. ii, (an. 1194). 


* priv-e-ly, adv. [PRIvILY.] 


priv-ét, *prim-et, * prim’-print, prim, 
*prie, s. [The oldest form was perhaps 
prim, of which primet, corrupted into privet, 
was a diminutive. Primprint was a redupli- 
cation. Prob. from Provine. Eng. prime = to 
trim trees. (Skeat.)] 
Bot.: The genus Ligustrum (q.v.), and 
spec. L. vulgare. 


privet hawk-moth, s. 

Entom.: Sphinz ligustri. Fore wings, pale 
brown, streaked with black and clouded with 
brown; hind wings, pale rosy, with three 
broad bands ; expansion of wings about four 
inches. It flies at dusk very rapidly. The 
eggs are deposited on the leaves of privet and 
lilac about the end of June. The larve are 
two to three inches long, bright green, with 
lilac streaks on the back and white ones on 
the sides ; caudal horn black and yellow. The 
pupa is buried from August to June, Very 
common in the south of England, very rare 
in Scotland. 


* priv-e-tee, s. 
* priv-ie, a. [Privy.] 


priv-i-lege (eg as 1g), * priv-i-leg-ie, 
* priv-i-ledge, * pryv-e-lage, s. [Fr. 
privilege, from Lat. privilegiwm = (1) a bill 
against a person, (2) an ordinance in favour 
of a person, a privilege: privus= single, and 
lea, genit. legis =a law; Sp., Port., and Ital. 
privilegio.} 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A peculiar benefit, right, advantage, or 
immunity ; a right, advantage, &., enjoyed 
by a person or body of persons beyond the 
ordinary advantages of other persons; the 
enjoyment of some peculiar right ; exemption 
from certain evils or burdens ; an immunity 
or advantage enjoyed in right of one’s position. 

“ Borough after borough was compelled to surrender 

its privileges.’—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. 

* 2, A right in general. 

“Only they hath Ra ariere to live.” 
Shakesp.: Richard II,, ti. 1. 

*3,. An advantage; a favourable circum- 
stance. 


[Privity.] 


“Your virtue is my privilege.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 1. 


II. Law: The state or quality of being a 
privileged communication: as, To plead 
privilege. 

J (1) Breach of privilege: A breach of any 
of the privileges of Congress or Parliament, 
[PaRurament, IT. { 2.] 

(2) Personal privileges: Privileges attached 
to the person: as, the privileges of ambas- 
sadors, peers, members of Congress, &c, 

(8) Privileges of Parliament; [PARLIAMENT, 
II. ¥ (2)]. 

(4) Question of privilege: In Congress, a 
question affecting the privileges appertaining 
to the members of either house individually, 
or to either house collectively, or to both 
houses conjointly. } 

(5) Real privileges: Privileges attached to 
places : as, the privileges of the royal palaces 
in England. ‘ 

(6) Water privilege : The advantage of getting 
machinery driven~by a stream, or a place 
affording such advantage, 

(7) Writ of privilege: 

Law: A writ to deliver a privileged person 
from custody when arrested in a civil suit. 


priv’-i-lege (eg as 1g), v.t. [Prrvitzan, s.] 
1. To invest with a privilege; to grant a 
privilege to; to grant a particular right, 
benefit, advantage, or immunity to. 
“Such neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 
Should nothing privilege him.” 
Shakesp.: Richard IT., 
*2. To license, to authorize. 
“To privilege dishonour in thy name.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 621, 


priv’-i-leged (eg as i&), a. (Eng. privileg(e); 


-ed.| Invested with or enjoying some privi- 
lege; holding or enjoying a peculiar right, 
benefit, advantage, or immunity. 

“Quickness, energy, and audacity united, soon 


raised him to the rank of a privileged man.”—Mac- 
aulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xi, a a bs 


privileged-altar, s. 

Roman Church: Altare privilegiatum, a term 
applied— } 

(1) To an altar, by visiting which certain 
indulgences may be gained. 

(2) To an altar, at which votive masses may 
be said, even on feasts which are doubles. 

(3) To an altar with a plenary indulgence 
for one soul in purgatory attached to all 
masses said there for the dead. 

privileged-communications, s. pl. 

Law: 

1. Communications which, though primd 
facie libellous or slanderous, are yet, from the 
circumstances under which they are made, 
protected from being made the ground of pro- 
ceedings for libel or slander. 

2. Communications which a witness cannot 
be compelled to divulge, such as those which 
take place between husband and wife, or be- 
tween a client and his solicitor. 


privileged-copyhold, s. 
Law: The same as CUSTOMARY-FREEHOLD. 


privileged-debts, s. pl. Debts payable 
betore other debts, as rates, servants’ wages, && 


privileged-deeds, s. pl. 

Scots Law: Holograph deeds, which are 
exempted from the law which requires other 
deeds to be signed before witnesses. 


*privileged-place, s. [Sancruary.] 


privileged-summonses, s. pl. 

Scots Law: A class of summonses in which, 
from the nature of the cause of action, the 
ordinary induciz are shortened. 


privileged-villenage, s. 


priv-i-ly, *prev-e-ly, * priv-e-li, adv. 
(Eng. privy ; -ly.| In a privy manner; 
secretly. (Matt. ii. 7.) : 


priv’-i-ty, * priv-i-te, * priv-y-te, «. 
[{Eng. privy ; -ty.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1. Privacy, secrecy. (Wycliffe: John vii.) 
*2. That whichis to be kept private o1 
secret ; a secret. : 


“(Candaules] praysed her... and bewrayed the 
privities of wedlock.”—Goldyng : Justine, fol. 5. 


3. Joint knowledge or consciousness in any 
matter; it is generally considered to imply 
consent or concurrence. 


“With the privity and knowledge of Numitor.”~— 
North: Plutarch, D. 17. one : 


*4, (Pl.): The private or secret parts ; the 
genitals. : 

II. Law: A peculiar mutual relation which 
subsists between individuals as to some pare 
ticular transaction ; mutual or successive ree 
lationship to the same rights of property. 

{ () Privity of contract : 

Law: The relation subsisting between the 
parties to the same contract. 

(2) Privity of tenure: 

Law: The relation subsisting between a 
lord and his immediate tenant. 


priv-y, *prev-y, * priv-e, *priv-ee, a. 
&s, [O. Fr. prive (Fr. privé), from Lat. pri- 
vatus = private (q.v-).] 

A. As adjective: 
~* 1. Secret, private. 


“Go thou the moost prevyest wayes thou canste,"—= 
Berners: Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. ii., ch, exxxiii. 


*2. Private, retired, sequestered ; appro- 
priated to retirement. (Ezekiel xxi. 14.) 

*3. Secret, clandestine; done in secret or 
by stealth. (2 Maccabees viii. 7.) 

4, Cognizant of something secret ; privately 
knowing ; participating in knowledge of some- 
thing secret with another. (Followed by to.) 


“ He was privy to all the counsels of the disaffected 
party.”—Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch, xvii, 


B. As substantive: 
*T, Ordinary Language : 
1. One whois privy toany matter, design, &c, 


“ The cytezens glad of hys commynge, made not the 
French capitaines... either parties or privies of 
their entent.”"—Hall: Henry VI, (an. 18). 


2. A necessary-house, 

II, Law: A partaker: a person having an 
interest in any action or thing ; one having 
an interest in an estate created by another; 
one having an interest derived from a contract 
or conveyance to which he is not a party. 


[VILLENAGE.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, riile, fill; try, Syrian. », @ = 6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


-chamber, s. A private apartment 
ina pt residence or axe * 


J Gentlemen of the Privy Chumber : Officers 
of the royal household of Great Britain, who 
attend on the sovereign at court, state pro- 
cvessions and ceremonies, &e. 


* privy-coat, s. A light coat or defence of 
mail worn concealed under the ordinary dress. 


rivy-council, s, The principal Coun- 
ci of a British sovereign, made up of members 
chosen at his or her pleasure. Its dissolution de- 
oe upon the royal pleasure ; by common 
w it was dissolved ipso facto by the demise 
of the sovereign, but to prevent the incon- 
venience of having no council in being at the 
accession of a new prince, the privy council 
is enabled by statute to continue for six 
months after the demise of the crown, unless 
sooner dissolved by-the successor. It is pre- 
sided over by the Lord President of the 
Council, who has precedence next after the 
Lord Chancellor. Members of the privy 
council are addressed as Right Honourable. 
The duty of a privy councillor appears from 
the oath, which consists of seven articles : 


1. To advise the king according to the best of his 
cunning and discretion; 2 To advise for the king's 


honour and of the public, without partiality 
Sitough affection, love, meed, doubt, or dread ; 3 To 
keep the 's counsel secret ; 4. Toavoid corruption; 


t 
5. help and strengthen the execution of what shall 
meuet pitenpt the conkecry: ana lest te gop 
%. To observe, keep, aud do all that a prod snl tras 
councillor ought to do to his sovereign lord. 

The office of a privy councillor is now confined 

to advi the sovereign in the discharge of 

executive, legislative, and judicial duties. The 
former have, since the accession of Queen 

Anne, been entrusted to responsible ministers ; 

and it has consequently become the settled 

practice to summon to the meetings of the 
council those members of it only who are the 
ministers of the crown. The power of the 
privy council is to inquire into all offences 
against the government, and to commit the 
offenders for trial; but their jurisdiction is 
only to inquire and not to punish, except in 
the case of the judicial committee, which has 
full power to punish for contempt and to 

a costs. é duties of the privy council 

are, to a great extent, performed by com- 

mittees, as the judicial committee, who hear 
allegations and proofs, and report to the 
sovereign, by whom judgment is finally given, 
and the committee of council on education, 

resided over by the Vice-president of the 

Bouneil, who is a member of the government. 


privy-councillor, s. 

1. A member of the privy council. 

*2. An officer of = royal household who 

id the sovereign’s private expenses; now 
alia the keeper of the privy purse. : 


privy-purse, s. The income set apart 
for the sovereign’s personal use, 


privy-seal, * privy-signet, s. 

1. The seal used in England to be appended 
to grants which are afterwards to the 
great seal, and to documents of minor im- 
portance, which do not require to pass the 
great seal. In Scotland there is ao seal 
used to authenticate royal grants of personal 
or assignable rights. 

2. The Lord Privy Seal. [Seat (2), s.] 


privy-tithes, s. pl. 
Law: Small tithes. 


privy-verdict, s. 

Law: A verdict given to the judge ont of 
court; it is of no force unless afterwards 
openly affirmed in court. (Blackstone: Com- 
ment., bk. iii., ch. 13.) 


‘% prize (1), s. (Prize (1), v.) [Price (2), s.] 
timation, value. oe 
na 
prize @, s. (Fr. prise=a taking . . . a prize, 
rop. fem. of pris par. of prendre = to 
re from Lat. Segada, grinenda: Dut. prijs ; 
Dan. priis; Sw. pris.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. That which is taken from an enemy in 
war ; that which is seized tes fighting, pln 
a ship, with the goods contained in her; an 
pct Yh of goods or property seized by 
force as spoil or plunder. : ao 
2. Anything gained ; a valuable acquisition ; 
8 gain, an advantage. » (Massinger : New Way 
to Pay Old Drdts, iv. 2.) 


‘ban ; ¢, J6W1; eat, gell, chorus, ghin, ben 
ge eg shgn, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, ears Bier am -cious, 


prize—probabiliorist 


8. That which is offered or won as the 
reward of exertion or contest. 
“Now be wi d 9 
or be ee re ae Rites, a 
4, That which is won in a lottery or similar 
manner, 
*5, A contest for a prize or reward, 
“ Like t tendi prize.” 
air senca: Shakoap. + Macbeth, ill, 2. 
Il. Law: The law as to prizes taken at sea 
is regulated by international law, and juris- 
diction in all matters relating to them is in 
England vested in the High Court of Admi- 


ralty. Prizes are condemned, that is, declared 


to be lawfully captured, in the courts of the 
captors, called Prize-courts (q.v.). 

J (1) Prize of war: 

Law: Property captured in war, which, by 
grace of the crown, to whom it belongs, is sur- 
rendered to the force by which it was captured. 

* (2) To play prizes: To be in earnest. 

“They did not play prizes... and only pretended 
to quarrel."—Stillingjleet ; Sermon (Beb. 24, 1674). 
prize-court, s. A court established to 
adjudicate on prizes captured at sea. 


“The Court of Admiralty has, in time of war, the 
authority of a prize-court, a jurisdiction secured b: 
divers treaties with foreign nations; by which parti- 
cular courts are established in all the maritime coun- 
tries of peat for the decision of this question, 
whether lawful prize or not."—Slackstone: Comment., 
bk. iii, ch. 3 
_prize-fight,s. A boxing match or pugilis- 

tic encounter for a prize or stake of money. 


prize-fighter, s. A professional pugilist ; 
one who fights another with his fists for a 
prize or stake of money. 


prize-fighting, s. Fighting with the 
fists or boxing for a prize or stake of money. 


prize-list, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A list of prizes gained in any 
competition, with the names of the winners. 

** All horses deemed worthy of places in prize-lists.” 

—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 23, 1886. 

2. Naut.: A return of all the persons on 
board a ship when a prize is captured, whether 
they belong to the ship or are supernumerary, 


prize-master, s. 
Naut.: A person put in command of a ship 
that has been taken as prize. 


prize-money, s. 

Naut., &c.: Money paid to the captors of 
a ship or place where booty has been obtained, 
in certain proportions according to rank, the 
money being realized by the sale of the booty. 


prize-ring, s. A ring or enclosed space 
in which prize-fights are fought. Originally 
such contests, no doubt, took place within a 
ring formed by the spectators, but now the 
“ring” is a square space of eight yards. 
The term is also applied to the system of 
prize-fighting itself. 


prize (3), s. [Prise (2), s.] 


prize (1) * prise, v.t. (Fr. priser = to prize, 
to anon O. Fr. pris (Fr. priv)=a 
price, from Lat. pretiwm.) 

*1, To value; to set a value or price on; to 
rate. (Chapman: Homer ; Iliad vii.) 

2. To value highly ; to set a high value on; 
to esteem as of great value or worth ; to rate 
highly. 

“ Kind souls! to teach their tenantry to prize 


What they themselves, without remorse, despise.” 
Cowper: Hope, 261. 


*3. Torisk. (Greene: Friar Bacon.) 
prize (2), v.t. [Prise (2), v.] 


prize’-a-ble, a. (Eng. prize; -able.] Valua- 
ble. (in use in Sussex.) 
“ Prudence ls more prizeable in love.” 
Taylor: Virgin Widow, iLL 
prize’-man, s. (Eng. prize (2) s., and man.) 
One who wins a prize. 


* priz’-ér, s. (Lat. priz(e) (1), v.; -er-] 
1. One who estimates or sets a value on 
anything. (Shakesp.: Troilus ii. 2.) 
2. One who contends for a prize; a prize- 
fighter. (Shakesp. : As You Like It, ii. 8.) 


pro, abbrev. [See def.] A professional, as 
opposed to an amateur. Formerly used 
chiefly of actors, now extended to pedestri- 
ans, rowing men, &c. 
“History did not know Myers, the pro, at the dis- 
tances.”—Referee, May 23, 1886, p. 1. 
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pro-, pref. (Lat. = before, for ; Gr. mpé (prop 
= Vefore.) A prefix having the force of for, 


fore, forth, forward. 


“[ Pro and con: (For pro and contra = for 
and against.] A phrase equivalent to the 
English for and against : as, To hear the argu- 
ments proand con. It is also used substantiv- 
ally, with the meaning of “reasons or argu- 
ments for and against” a certain proposition. 

“ Vociferonaly discussing the pros and cons of the 
critical situation,”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 7, 1885. 

§] It was formerly used as a verb = To weigh 

the arguments on both sides, 

“ A man in soliloquy reasons with himself, and pros 
and cons and weighs all his designs,”"—Congreve: 
Double Dealer (Epist. Dedic,). 

pro-cathedrai, s. 

Eccles.: A church (chiefly Roman) used 
provisionally as a cathedral. 


“ Preaching often In a church in Westbourne Grove, 
and sometimes in the pro-cathedral in Moorfields,"— 
Titus. London News, April 8, 1886, p. 849, 


pro-leg, s. [PRouna.] 


pro-ostracum, s. 
Comp. Anat. : Huxley’s name for the anterior 
shell of a Belemnite (q.v.). 


“A straight phragmacone is enclosed within a more 
or less conical calcified laminated structure, the guard, 
or rostrum, which is continued forwards into a 
variously-shaped, usually lamellar pro-ostracum. e 
pro-ostracum and the rostrum together represent the 
pen in the Teuthidw."—Huazley » Anat. Invert., p. 542. 

pro-ratable, a. 
rated. (Amer.) 


ro-rate, v.t. To assess pro rata; to dige 
tribute proportionally. (Amer.) 


pro-slavery, a. In favour of slavery. 

“That tumid clique of pro-slavery politicians," 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 21, 1885. 

pro-tutor, s. 


Scots Law: One who acts as a tutor toa 
minor without a regular title to the office 


pro’-a, pra-hii, s. [Malay praz.] 

Nautical : 

1, A narrow canoe, thirty feet long and 
three feet wide, used by the natives of the 
Ladrone Islands, The stem and stern are 
similar, the boat sailing either way. The lee 
side is flat, so that the canoe resembles half of 


Capable of being pros 


a vessel divided vertically in the line of the 
keel. Extending to leeward is an outrigger, 
consisting of a frame at the end of which is a 
floating canoe-shaped timber, which prevents 
the crank and narrow canoe from upsetting. 
2. A Malayan boat propelled by sails and oars. 


“Large fleets of Malay proas were formerly em. 
ployed in searching for this curious product of tropical 
seus,” —Daily Telegraph, Nov, 26, 1885. 


* proach, * proche, v.i. [I'r. proche =near.] 
To approach (q.v.). 
“To the entent to haue proched nerer to the poynt.” 
—Berners;: Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. ii., ch. eexxx 


pro-Aw’-li-6n, s. (Gr. mpé (pro)= before, 
and avAy (aulé) = a hall.) 
Arch. : A vestibule. 


prob-a-bil’-i-or-ism, s. [Hecles. Lat. probar 
biliorismus, from Lat. probabilior, compar. o 
probabilis = probable (q.v.).] 
Roman Theol. : The teaching that a law 1s 
always to be obeyed, unless an opinion clearly 
very probable (probubilior) is opposed to it, 


“We cannot see that Prodabiliorism is logical and 
consistent.”—Addis & Arnold ; Cath. Dict., p. 603. 


prob-a-bil’-i-or-ist, s. [Eng. probabilior- 
(ism) ; -ist.] A teacher or supporter of Proba- 
biliorism (q.v.). 

“The Probabdiliorists put no restraint on nberty 
where a man was convinced on solid grounds that the 
balance of evidence was decidedly in favour of his 
liberty.”"—Addis & Arnold ; Cath, Dict., p. 602. 


ch; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious = shtis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, dgL 
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pro-bib'-i-lis cau’-sa, phir. [Lat. =a 
probable cause.] (See etym. and compound.) 
Probabilis causa litigandt : 
Scots Law: Plausible ground of action or 
defence. 


prob’-a-bil-ism, s. ([Hccles. Lat. proba- 
bilismus, from probabilis.] [PROBABLE.] 

Roman Theol.: The doctrine, first pro- 
ounded by Medina, a Spanish Dominican 
1528-81) and professor at Salamanca, and 
thus formulated by Gury, (Comp. Theol., ed. 
1853, i. 35), that, in matters of conscience, 
“of two opinions it is lawful to follow the 
less probable, provided that opinion rests on 
solid grounds.” From Medina’s death till 
about 1650 Probabilism flourished, and then 
a reaction set in in favour of Probabiliorism 
(q.v.). St. Alphonsus Liguori (1732-87) in his 
Homo Apostolicus and Theologia Moralis revived 
Probabilism, which is now the ordinary. rule 
of confessors in the Roman Church. 

“The Pope would not have made St. Liguori a 
Doctor of the Church had he regarded the great 
literary work of his life in defending and expounding 
Probabilism as @ mistake.”—Addis & Arnold; Cath. 
Dict., p. 604, 

prob’-a-bil-ist, s. [Eng. probabil(ism) ; ~ist.] 
A supporter of the casuist doctrine of Proba- 
bilism. They are usually divided into: 

(1) Probabilists pure and simple, who hold 
that a man may use his liberty if he has 
really probable grounds for thinking the law 
does not bind him, though the argument on 
the other side is the more probable. 

(2) Hquiprobabilists, who hold that a man 
does wrong to use his liberty unless the proba- 
bilities are at least evenly balanced. 


prob-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Fr. probabilité, from 
probable = probable (q.v.). ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The quality or state of being probable ; 
that state of a case or question of fact which 
arises from superior evidence, or a preponder- 
ance of argument; likelihood, (Itis less than 
moral certainty.) 

2. That which is or appears probable ; any- 
thing which has the appearance of probability 
or truth. (In this sense the word admits of 
& plural number.) 


“ The existence of the city of Pekin, and the reality 
of Czesar's assassination, which the!philosopher classes 
with probabilities, because they rest solely upon the 
eget of testimony.”—Stewart : Human Mind, vol. 

i., ch. iv., § 4 


II. Math. : Likelihood of the occurrence ofan 
event; the quotient obtained by dividing the 
number of favourable chances by the whole 
number of chances, both favourable and un- 
favourable. The word chance is here used to 
signify the occurrence of any event in a par- 
ticular way, when there are two or more ways 
in which it may occur, and when there is no 
reason why it should happen in one way rather 
than in another. One of the most common 
and useful application of the methods of pro- 
babilities is, in computing the elements em- 
ployed in the subject of annuities, reversions, 
assurances, and other interests, depending 
upon the probable duration of human life. 


Prob’-a-ble, a. &s. [Fr., from Lat. proba- 
bilis= that may be proved ; probo = to prove 
(q.v.); Sp. probable; Ital. probabile.] 

A. As adjective: 

*1, Capable of being proved. 

“He who maintains traditions or opinions not 
probable by scripture.” — Milton: Of Civil Power in 
Leclesiastical Causes, 

2. Having more evidence for than against; 
haying evidence sufficient to incline the mind 
to belief, but leaving room for doubt; likely. 

“ Philosophers are accustomed to speak of the event 
as only probable.” —Stewart : Of the Humam Afind, vol. 
ii., ch. iv., § 4. 

3. Rendering something probable : as, prob- 

able evidence. 

* 4, Plausible, specious, colourable. 

* B. As subst.: That which is probable; a 
probable thing or circumstance. 


probable-cause, s. [PRoBABILIS CAUSA]. 


probable-error, s. 

Astron. & Physics: When a great number of 
observations, each of which is liable to error, 
have been made for the purpose of determining 
any element, the element to be determined 
is also liable to error; the probable error is 
the quantity such, that there is the same 
probability of the true error being greater or 
less than it. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite. citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, c= 


probabilis causa—probity 


probable-evidence, s. 

Law: Evidence, distinguished from demon- 
strative evidence in this, that it admits of 
degrees, from the highest moral certainty to 
the very lowest presumption. 


rob’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. probab(le) ; -ly.] In 
os a probable manner or degree ; in all likelihood 
or probability ; likely. 
“To her father she had probably never been at- 
tached.”—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch, ix. 


* pro’-ba-¢y, s. [Lat. probatio = probation 
(q.v.).] Proof, trial. 
“ The lawes of the cete stont in probacy ; 
They usen non enquestis the wrongis for to try.” 
Chaucer: Muarchantes Second Tale. 
*prob’-al, a. [{Lat.probo=to prove.) Calcu- 
lated to bias the judgment ; satisfactory. 


“« This advice is free I give and honest, 
Probal to thinking.” Shakesp. : Othello, li, 8. 


* pro-bal’-i-ty, s. [Eng. probal ; -ity.] Prob- 
ability. 
** Others might with as great probality derive them 
from the Brigantes.”"—P. Holland; Camden, ii. 84. 


pro’-bang, s. [Prosr.] 

Surg.: A slender whalebone rod with a 
piece of sponge on one end, for pushing down 
into the stomach bodies which may have 
lodged in the cesophagus. 

§ Larger and stronger forms are used in 
veterinary surgery. 


pro-bate, s. & a. 

probo = to prove.) 
A, As substantive: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Proof. 


“ Of Scipion’s dream what was the true vrobate.” 
Skelton : Poems, p. 20. 


2. Law: The official proof of a will. This 
is done either in common form, which is upon 
the oath of the executor before the Register or 
other official provided for this purpose by the 
laws of the several states; or per testes (by 
witnesses), in some solemn form of law, in case 
the validity of the will isdisputed, When this 
is done the original will must be deposited in 
the office of registry, and a copy on parch- 
ment under the seal of the Register is 
delivered to the executors, together with a 
certificate of the will having been duly proved, 
all which together is usually styled the pro- 
bate of the will. 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the proving 
of wills and testaments : as, probate duties. 


probate-court, s. 


English Law: A court of record established 
to exercise jurisdiction and authority in rela- 
tion to probate of wills and letters of adminis- 
tration, and to hear and determine all questions 
relating to matters”and causes testamentary. 
Its principal registry is in the metropolis; but 
it has a number of local registries. 

probate-duties, s. pl. Duties payable 
on property passing under a will. 


[Lat. probatus, pa. par. of 


pro-ba’-tion, * pro-ba-cy-on, s. [Fr. pro- 


bation, from Lat. probationem, accus. ot proba- 
tio =a proving; probatus, pa. par. of probo = 
to prove (q.v.); Sp. probacion ; Ital: probazione.] 
*1. The act of proving; proof. (For: 
Martyrs, p. 12.) 
* 2, That which proves anything ; evidence, 
proof. 
“B fourth h 3 
pores eeglactapcogiticea: tate aaa 
3. Any proceeding designed to ascertain 
truth, to determine character, qualifications, 
and the like ; trial, examination : as, To engage 
a person on probation. Especially applied to— 


(1) Novitiate ; the time of trial which a per- 
son must pass in a religious house to prove 
his or her fitness morally and physically to 
bear the severities of the rule. 

“J, in probation of a sisterhood, 
Was sent to by my brother.” 
Shakesp. - Measure for Measure, v. 1. 

(2) Moral trial; the state of man in this 
present life, in which he has the opportunity 
of proving his character and becoming quali- 
fied for a happier state. 

“ Of the various views under which human life has 
been considered, no one seems so reasonable as that 
which regards it as a state of probation: meaning, by 
a state of probution, a state calculated for trying us, 
and for improving.”—Paley ; Sermons, No. 33. 

(3) The trial of a ministerial candidate’s 

qualifications previous to his settlement in a 
pastoral charge. (Chiefly Amer.) 


(4) The examination of a student for a de- 
gree. (Amer.) 


* probation-robe, s. The dress given 
to novices in religious and military orders. 
ee ad robation-robe; wear that 
Till'you Shall pieade to be our brother.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Knight of Maita, iit, 5. 
* pro-ba’-tion-al, a. [Eng. probation ; -al.] 
Serving for probation or trial; probationary. 


“A state of purgation they imagined to consist of a 
probational fire.” — Wheatley : Common Prayer, ch. vi. 


pro-ba’-tion-ar-¥, a. [Eng. probation ; -ary.] 
Pertaining or relating to probation ; serving 
for probation or trial. 
“Tt is our duty to consider this life throughout as@ 
probationary state.”—Paley : Sermons, No. 30. 


pro-ba’-tion-ér, s. [Eng. probation ; -er.] 
1. One who is in a state of probation or 
trial, so that he may give proof of his quali6- 
cations for a certain position, place, or state, 


“very probationer for’ the corps must be un- 
married.”—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 30, 1885. 


2. A student in divinity, who, producing 
certificates from the theological professors in 
a university of his good morals and qualifica- 
tions, and showing also that he has gone 
through the prescribed course of theological 
studies, is admitted to several trials by a 
presbytery, and on acquitting himself satis- 
factorily, is licensed to preach. (Scotch.) 


pro-ba'-tion-ér-ship, s. [Eng. probationer ; 
-ship.] The state or condition of a proba- 
tioner ; novitiate. 


* pro-ba/-tion-ship, s. [Eng. probation ; 
-ship.) A state of probation; probation, 
novitiate. 


*prd’-ba-tive, a. [Lat. probativus, from pro- 
batus, pa. par. of probo =to prove (q.v.); Fr. 
probatif; Sp. & Ital. probativo.] Serving for 
probation or proof. 


“Some [judgments] are only probative, and designed 
to try and stir up those virtues which before lay 
dormant in the soul.”—South: Sermons, iv. 358. 


* prd-ba/-tor, s. [Lat., from probatus, pa. par. 
of probo = to prove. ] 
1, Ord. Lang.: An examiner, an approver, 
& prover. 


“‘Some nominated and appointed for probators,”— 
Maydman: Naval Speculations, p. 182. 


2. Law: One who turns king’s (or queen’s) 
evidence ; an approver (q.V.). 


* pro’-ba-tor-y, * pro-ba-tor-ie, a. & s. 
[Lat. probatorius, from probator; Fr. pro- 
batoire.] 

A. As adjective: 
1, Pertaining to, or serving for, proof. 
2. Serving for trial ; probationary. 


“The duration and continuance of their probatory 
state.”—Cheyne: On Regimen, dis, 5. 


B, As subst. : A house for novices. 


“With whom he was in the Probatorie at ClarevalL.” 
—P. Holland : Camden, ii. 151. 


probe, s. [Lat. probo = to prove (q.v.).] 

1. Swrg.: An instrument, usually made of 
silver wire, having a rounded end, and intro- 
duced into cavities in the body in exploring 
for balls, calculi, ascertaining the depth of a 
wound, the direction of a sinus, &c. 


“A round white stone was... so fastened in that 
part, that the physician with his prode could not stir 
"—Fell: Life of Hammond, p. xxxii, 


* 2. A printer’s proof. 

“Ye shall see in the be of thi int.”— Gri - 
plage probe of the print.”"—G@rindal 

probe-scissors, s. pl. 

Surg. : Scissors used to open wounds, the 
blade of which to be thrust into the orifice 
has a button on the end. 

“The sinus was snipt up with probe-seissors,”=< 

Wiseman. 

probe, v.t. & i. [Pross, s.] 

A, Transitive: 

1, Lit.: To apply a probe to; to search or 
examine, as a wound, ulcer, &¢., with a probe. 

2, Fig. : To search or examine deeply into ; 
to scrutinize or examine thoroughly or to the 
bottom. 

“Only to be examined, pondér’d, search’d, 

Probed.” Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iv. 

B. Intrans, ; To search or examine a wound, 
ulcer, &c., with a probe; to use a probe. 


prob’-i-ty, s. [Fr. probité, ‘from Lat. probi- 
tatem, acc. of probitas = honesty, from probus 
= honest ; Ital. probit ; Sp. probidad.] Tried 
honesty, sincerity, or integrity ; strict honesty 
or uprightness ; virtue, high principle, recti- 
tude. (Waterland : Works, ii. 367.) 


sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
e€; ey=a; qu=kw. | 


prob’-lém, * prob-leme, s._[Fr. probléme, 
from Lat. problema, from Gr. 7 BAnwa 
probléma) = anything thrown or put forward, 
a question put forward for discussion: apo 
(pro) = forward, and BAjua (bléma)= a casting ; 
BadrAw (balld) = to cast; Sp. & Ital. problema.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, In the same sense as IT. 


2, A question proposed for solution; a 
matter put teawael or stated for examination 
or proof. 
“This prodlem let Weticegehers revolve.” 
Blackmore » Creation. 

3, Hence, a question involving doubt, un- 

certainty or difficulty. 
“The ve orm Ww) 

mach Atte Rtahg thet ba ht, ate 

II. Geom.: A question proposed that re- 
= solution by some operation to be per- 
ormed or some construction made, as to 
describe a triangle, to bisect an angle or a 
line, &e. It thus differs from a theoretn, in 
which the truth of some proposition nires 
to be proved, or some relation or identity to 
be established. 


Prob-lé-mat-ic, prdb-lé-mit-ic-al, «. 
(Gr. mpoBAynuarixds (problématikos), from mpé- 
BAnua ( léma) = a problem ; Fr. probléma- 
age Of the nature of a problem; doubt- 

» questionable, uncertain, unsettled. 
ME _ 
ime iniesi. an 


prob-lé-mat-ie-al-ly, adv. (Eng. probd- 
lematical ; -ly.} Ina pesto mauner ; 
questionably, doubtfully. 

* prob’-lém-a-tist, s. (Lat. , genit. 


problematis =a problem ; Eng. suff. -ist.] One 
who proposes problems. 
“This learned was brother to him, who, 


problematist 
hi t St. took his text out of 
BieTastoy oc Haina ety Zeros) 


* prob’-lém-a-tize, v.t. (Lat. problema, 
genit. pe odie problem; Eng. suff. 
~ize.) propose problems. 

“ Hear him prodlematize.” 


Ben Jonson: New Inn. 


* préb-dl-ist’-ic, a. [Gr. mpo8déddw (pro- 


solid] (Prosiem.} Casting, throwing, or 
hurling forward. 

“ He brought his fettered heels, like a double- 
pena oI ve! Tenet ended ee 
domicile” “aiackmore: Cripps the Carrier, voli, 

prob-ds’ ate, a. (Prososcts.] Furnished 


with a proboscis ; proboscidean. 


+ préb-s-cid-é-a (1), s [Lat. proboscis, 
genit. proboscid(is) ; og sing. adj. suff. -ea.] 
wey A synonym of Rhynchonycteris 
q.v. 


prob-ds-cid’-€-a (2), s. pl. (Lat. proboscis, 
genit. proboscid(is) ; neut. pl. adj. suff. -ea.] 
1. Zool. : An order of Mammalia, character- 
ized by the absence of canine teeth; the 
molars few in number, , and transversely 
ridged or tuberculate ; incisors always present, 
growing from persistent pulps, and constitut- 
ing long tusks, The nose is prolonged into a 
flexible, highly sensitive cylindrical trunk, at 
the extremity of which the nostrils are situated, 
and oe ae into a’ finger-like prehensile 
lobe. Feet with thick pad, and pentadactyle, 
but some of the toes are only partially in- 
dicated externally by the divisions of the hoof. 
Clavicles absent; testes abdominal ; two mam- 
me, pectoral; placenta zonary and deciduate. 
One fiving genus, Elephas (q.v.). 
2. Paleont.: [DInoTHERIUM, Mastopon]. 


préb-ds-cid’-8-an, prob-ds-cid'-i-an, 
a, & s, [PROBOSCIDEA.] 
A. As wij. : Pertaining or belonging to the 
order Proboscidea (q.v.). 
B, As subst. : Any mammal belonging to the 
order Proboscidea. 


“Tts bones have been found associated with skele- 
tons of the mammoth and other prodoscidians.”— 
Wilson: Prehistoric Man, ch, ti. 


prob-ds-cid’-é-oiis, a. [Pronoscrpra.] 
Bot. : Having a hard terminal horn, as the 
fruit of Martynia. 


prob-os-cid-i-al, a. [Proposcrpga.] The 


same as PROBOSCIDATE (q.V.). 


prob-ds-cid'-i-an, a. &s, [PRonoscipEan.] 


boil, boy; pont, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, 


problem—proceleusmatic 


prob-5s-gid'-i-form, a. (Lat. provoscis, 
enit. proboscidis =a proboscis (q.v.), and 
ng. form.) 
Zool, : Having the form of a proboscis. 


pré-bds'-cis, s. [Lat., from Gr. mpofooxis 
Sore =an elephant’s trunk, lit. = a 
ront-feeder, from 6 (pro) = before, and 
Boor (boskd)= to feed ; Sp. & Ital. proboscide. ] 
1, Lit, & Compar, Anat. : The elongated nose of 
an elephant or tapir. [PRoposcipEA.] Loosely 
applied to the spiral trunk of the Lepidoptera 
[AnTLIA], the suctorial organ of some Hymen- 
optera, as the Apiaree, the pharynx of the 
Errant Annelids, the retractile oral organ of 
Gephyrea, the preoral organ of Planarida, the 
central polypite of Meduse, &c. 
2. Fig. : The human nose. (Used ludicrously 
or in humour.) 


proboscis-monkey, s. [Kana.] 


* pro-ca’-cious, a. [Lat. procax, genit. pro- 
cacis.] Forward, pert, petulant. 


“Spill the bload of that cacious christian,”— 
Barrow: ms, Vol. ii, ser 20, 


* pro-c&g’-i-ty, s. [Lat. procacitas, from 
procaz = procacious (q.v.).] Forwardness, 
pertness, petulance. 

Ne hyrius with good colour of reason might have 


procacity against St. Paul in taxing his 
ters.”"—Sarrow: On the Pope's Supremacy. 


prdo-cam’-bi- s. [Pref. pro-, and Lat. 
&c. cambium (q.v.).] , 7 
Bot. : A tissue formed from the entire outer 
zone of the ers or having only a few 
groups of cells, which are ultimately trans- 
formed into permanent cells. 


pro-ca-mé'-liis, s. [Pref. pro-, and Lat. 
camelus.] 


Palwont.: A genus of Camelide, closely 
allied to Camelus, and having one of its six 
species about the size of tLe living Camel, but 
with an additional premolar on each side. 
From the Miocene of Virginia, the Pliocene of 
Nebraska and Texas, and the Post-pliocene of 
Kansas. 


pro-cat-are’-tic, a. [Gr. mpoxarapkrixds 
(prokatarktikos) = beginning beforehand; mpo- 
xatdépxw (prokatarcho) = to begin before: mpé 
(pro) = before ; kara (kata), used intensively, 
and apxw (archd) = to begin.] 

Pathol. : Preexistent or predisposing. Ap- 
plied to causes, whether contingent, violent, 
or fortuitous, which give occasion to health or 
to the generation of disease, 


“James IV. of Scotland, falling away in his flesh, 
without the precedence of any procatarctick cause, 
was suddenly cured by decharming the witchcraft,”— 
Harvey: Discourse a Consumptions. 


pro-ca-tarx-is, s. [Gr. mpoxardpyw (pro- 

eatareho) = to begin before.) [PRocaraRcric.] 

Pathol,; Any state of the system predis- 
posing to disease. 


* pro-gé-dén’-d6, phr. [Lat.] [Proceen.] 
Law (More fully procedendo ad judiciwm) : 
1. (See extract). 


“A writ of procedendo ad judicium \asues out of 
Chancery, where judges of any subordinate court do 
delay the parties: for that they will not give judg- 
ment, elther on the one side or the other, when they 
ought so to do. In this case a procedendo shall be 
awarded, commanding them to proceed to Judgment. 
... This writ is, however, ravely resorted to, the 
remedy by mandamus being preferable.”—Zlackstone : 
Comment., bk. iil., ch. 4. 


2. A writ by which the commission of the 
ustice of the peace is revived after having 
en suspended, 


pré-géd’-ure, s. [Fr., from procéder = to 
proceed (q.¥.).] 
*1, The act of proceeding or going forward ; 
progress, advancement, 


“Tho better procedure of real and material religion.” 
—Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 7. 


2. Manner of proceeding or acting ; course 
or line of action ; conduct, proceeding. 


“The act of the will, in each step of the foremen- 
tioned edure, does not come to ss without a 
particular cause."—Hdwards : On the Wiil, pt. il., § 6. 


3. A step taken; an act performed; an 
action, a proceeding, 

*4, That which proceeds from something ; a 
produet. 


a sal * 

ro-ceed ro-cede, * pro-ceede, ».i. 

"a [Fr. ‘procéder, om Lat. procedo = to go before: 
pro= before, and cedo = to go ; Sp. & Port. pro- 
ceder; Ital. procedgre.] 
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1. To pass, move, or go forward or onward ¢ 
to advance, to go on; to pass from one place: 
to another ; to continue or renew motion. 

“ Here unmolested, through whatever sign 

The sun proceeds, I wander.” Cowper: Task, vi. 

2. To issue or come forth, as from an origin 
or source ; to arise ; to be the effect or result 
of; to be poduced from or by something ; to 
have or take origin, 

“ He hath forced us to compel this offers 
It proceeds from policy, not love.” 
Shakesp, ; 2 Henry IV., \v. WL 

3. To pass from one point, topic, or stage te 
another. 


“To proceed at once to Judgment and execution."— 
Blackstone: Comment, bk. il., ch. 10. 
*4, To go on; to continue, 
“If thou proceed in this thy insolence.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., 1. 3 
5. To carry on a series of actions; to act. 
according to some method; to set to work 
and go on in a certain way and for some 
particular purpose. 
6. To take steps; to set to work. 
“The king... proceeded to make his arrange- 
ments.”—Aacaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. xix. 
7. To continue, as a narrative, &c.; to re- 
sume, 
* But, without further bidding, 
1 will proceed.” Wordsworth: Excursion, dk. 1 
8. To begin and carry on a legal action ; to: 
take legal action ; to carry on judicial process. 
*9, Toact. (Milton: P. L., xi. 69.) 
*10. To be transacted or carried on ; to be: 
done ; to happen; to take place. 
“ He will tell you what hath proceeded.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, 1. 2 
* 11. To be propagated ; to come by genera-. 
tion; to spring. (Milton: P. L., xii. 381.) 
* 12, To take effect; to come into effect or 
action ; to obtain. 
“This rule only proceeds and takes place, when a- 


Tson cannot of common law condemn another by 
is sentence."—Aylife: Parergon. 


* o ad’. * 
pro-ceed’, * pro-cede, s. 
Proceeds, result. : 


“The only procede (that I may use the mercantil 
term) you can expect is thanks.” — Howell: Letters,. 
bk. i, it let. 29. 


* pré-geed’-ér, s. [Eng. proceed ; -er.} One 
who proceeds or moves forward; one who 
makes a progress. 

“ Quick proceeders, marry.” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. &% 

pro-ceéd’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [PROCEED, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (Sea 
the verb). 


C. As substantive: 


1, The act or state of moving on or forward ;, 
progress, advancement. 


2. The act of one who proceeds; espec. ® 
measure or course taken ; a line of conduct; 
a transaction. 

“ Such an unnatural, strange proceeding.” 
Longfellow: The Golden Legend, & 

8. Specif. in the plural, the course of steps 
or procedure in the prosecution of an action 
at law. 

“ = 

eluan ade pancalentone mnaterin obectio fn pr 
of law."—Blaekstone: Comment., bk. 1il., ch. 12. 

4, (Pl.): The records, journal, or account. 
of the transactions of a society : as, The 
ceedings of the Royal Zoological Society. 


[PROCEED, v.}’ 


pro’-geeds, s. pl. [PRroceen, s.] The produce: 

or amount proceeding or accruing from some 

possession ; specif., the amount, sum, or value 

realized by the sale of goods, the discounting. 
of a note, &c. 

“ He threw it up, invested the proceeds as a capital, 


and lived on the interest as a gentleman at large."— 
Lord Lytton: What witl he do with it? bk, L, eb. vil. 


pro-¢él-etis-mat/-Io, a. & s. [Gr. mpoxedev- 
oparixds (prokeleusmatilos) : mpé (pro)= before, 
and xéAcvopa (keleusma)=a command, an 
incitement ; «eAetw (keleud) = to command.) 
A. As adjective: 
*1, Ord. Lang.: 
animating. 


“The ancient proceleusmatick song, by which the 
rowers of galleys were animated."—JoAnson - Journey 
to the Western /slands. 


2. Pros.: Applied to a foot consisting of 
four short syllables ; a double pyrrhic. 

B. As substantive : 

Pros.: -A foot consisting of four short 
syllables (uuu). 


Inciting, encouraging,. 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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pro-cél-lar’-i-a, s. [Lat. procella=a tem- 
pest.] 

Ornith.: The typical genus of the sub- 
family Procellariine. In older classifications 
the number of species was stated at eighteen, 
but the old genus has been divided. 


pro-cél-lar-i-an, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. pro- 

cellari(a) ; Eng. suff. -an.] 
A, As adj. : Belonging to the Procellariide. 
“By supposing that these small Procellarian forms 


are less specialised than the larger ones.”—Challenger 
Report (Zool.), iv. 56. 


B. As subst.: Any individual of the Pro- 
cellariide. 


“The ribs in the Oceanitide are peculiarly broad, 
and flattened out dorsally, to an extent not seen in 
any Procellarian.”—Challenger Report (Zool.), iv. 46. 


pro-cél-la-ri-i-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pro- 
cellari(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ornith.: A family of Tubinares (q.v.). 
Their anatomy and affinities are fully treated 
by Prof. Forbes (Challenger Report, iv. 1-64), 
who divides it into two sub-families : 
1. Diomedeine, with three genera: Dio- 
medea, Thalassiarche, and Phebetria. 
2. Procellariine, with five groups :— 


1 Pelecanoides, a highly specialised form, 

2. Procellaria, Cymochorea, and Halocyptena, dis- 
tinguished by general small size and sombre coloration, 
eomparatively long tarsi, nearly single nasal aperture, 
and simple triangular tongue. 

8. Prion (q.v.) and (probably) Halobeena. P 

4. Fulmarus, Thalasseca, Ossifraga, and Aeipetes, 
with Daption and Pagodroma intermediate between 
Prion and the Fulmarine group. 

5. Cstralata, Puffinus, Adamastor, Majaqueus, and 
Bulweria. 


pro-cél-lar-i-i-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pro- 
cellari(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff, -ine.] [PRo- 
CELLARIID&.] 


* pro-cél'-loiis, a. [Lat. procellosus.] Stormy, 
tempestuous. 


* pro-cép’-tion, s. [Lat. pro=before, and 
ceptio=a taking.] Preoccupation; the act 
of seizing or taking something sooner than 
another. 

“Having so little power to offend others, that I 
have none to preserve what is mine own from their 
proception.”—King Charles: Eikon Basilike. 

*pro-cére’, a. [Lat. procerus.] Tall. 


“Hard of substance, procere of stature.”—Zvelyn. 
(Introd., § 3.) ei 


¢ pro-cér’-é-briim, s. [Pref. pro-, and Lat. 
cerebrum (q.v.).] 
Anat. : The prosencephalon (q.v.). 


* pro-cér-i-ty,s. [0. Fr. procérité, from Lat. 
proceritatem, acc. of proceritas, from procerus = 
tall.] Tallness, height. 


“Experiments in consort touching the procerity, 
and lowness, and artificiall dwarfing erie. —Bacon: 
Nat. Hist., § 532. (Note.) 


*pro-cér-oils, a. [Lat. procerus.] Lofty, high. 
“The procerous stature of it."—Nashe : Lenten Stuffe. 


pro-cér’-vu-lis, s. (Pref. pro-, and Mod. 
Lat. dimin. from cervus =a stag.] 


Paleont.: A genus of Cervide, from the 
Middle Miocene, 


pro-cés (s silent), s. [Fr.] (See compound.) 


proces-verbal, s. In French law, a 
detailed authentic account of an official act or 
proceeding ; astatement of facts ; the minutes 
of the proceedings of a meeting. 


pro’-céss, * pro-ces, *pro-cesse, s._ [Fr. 
proces, from Lat. processwm, accus. of processus 
=a progress; prop. pa. par. of procedo = to pro- 
ceed (q.v.); Sp. proceso ; Ital. & Port. processo.] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, The act or state of proceeding or moving 
forward ; progressive course ; progress. 
Onrertete, Wok tian TIBI ee 
2. Course, lapse; a passing or elapsing. 
(Chaucer: C. T’., 2,969.) ‘ 
3. The way and order in which anything 
happens or is done; course. 
“ Thou shalt tell the process of their death.” 
Shakesp. > Richard LIT., iv. 3. 
4, A line of action or conduct; a course, 
@ proceeding, an operation. 

“Extricate himself from his financial difficulties by 
the simple process of calling a farthing a shilling.”— 
Hacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xii, 

5, A series of operations or treatment ap- 
plied to something; a series vf actions or 
experiments : as, a manufacturing process. 


arsed, 


procellaria—prochein 


6. Aseries of motions or changes going on 
in anything, as in growth, decay, &., of 
physical bodies ; continuous operation: as, 
the process of decomposition. 

4, Normal or regular manner of activity 
natural exercise of appropriate functions : as, 
the process of nature. 

8. In the same sense as II. 2. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Anat.: An enlargement, such as the 
zygomatic process of the temporal bone, the 
vermiform process of the cerebellum, &c. 

2. Bot.: Any extension of the surface; a 
protrusion whether natural or monstrous. 

3. Law: Aterm applied to the whole course 
of proceedings in a cause, real or personal, 
civil or criminal, from the original writ to the 
end of the suit ; properly, the summons citing 
the party affected to appear in court at the 
return of the original writ. This was some- 
times called original process, being founded 
upon the original writ ; and also to distinguish 
it from mesne or intermediate process, which 
issues, pending the suit, upon some collateral 
interlocutary matter; as to summon wit- 
nesses, and the like. Mesne process is also 
sometimes put in contradistinction to final 
process or process of execution; and then it 
signifies all such process as intervenes between 
the beginning and end of a suit. Formerly 
the English common-law courts differed 
greatly in their mode of procedure in the case 
of personal actions: thus, in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench a plaintiff might proceed by 
original writ, but the more usual method was 
by a species of process entitled a Bill of 
Middlesex, so entitled because the court gene- 
rally sat in that county. In the Exchequer 
the first process was by a writ of quo minus, 
in order to give the court a jurisdiction over 
pleas between party and party, in which the 
plaintiff was alleged to be the king’s farmer or 
debtor, and that the defendant had done him 
the injury complained of, quo minus sufficiens 
existit, by which he was the less able to pay 
the king his rent or debt. And upon this the 
defendant might have been arrested as upon 
a capias from the Common Pleas. By the 
Process Uniformity Act, the procedure in all 
personal actions except replevin, is the same 
in all the courts, and all actions are now com- 
menced by a writ of summons, under the seal 
of the court in which the action is brought, 
directed to the defendant, and commanding 
him to cause an appearance to be entered for 
him on a certain day. In ecclesiastical suits 
the mode of commencing an action is by 
process termed a citation or summons, con- 
taining the name of the judge, the plaintiff, 
and the defendant, the cause of complaint, 
and the time and place of appearance. The 
rules of English law, here given, have been 
somewhat closely followed in the United States, 


YJ (1) Final process: The writ of execution 
used to carry a judgment into effect. 

(2) In process: Begun but not complete ; in 
progress ; in the condition of being done. 


process-server, s. A bailiff or sheriff's 


officer. 
pro’-céss, v.t. [Process, s.] To sue by legal 
process. (Jreland.) 


“Se was at the quarter-sessions processing his 
brother.”—Miss Edgeworth: Ennui, ch, viii. 


* pro-cesse, s. 


pro-céss’-ion (ss as sh), * pro-ces-si- 
oun, * pro-ces-si-un, s. [Fr. procession, 
from Lat. processionem, accus. of processio = 
an advance, a proceeding ; from processus, pa. 
par. of procedo = to proceed (q.v.); Sp. pro- 
cesion ; Ital. processione.] 

* 1, The act or state of proceeding or issu- 
ing forth or from. 

“The Word of God by generation, the Holy Ghost 
by procession.”—Pearson: On the Creed, art. ii. 

2. A train of persons marching on foot, or 
riding on horseback or in vehicles with cere- 
monious solemnity. 

“Rank'd in procession walk the pious train.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses, x. 
J Procession of the Holy Ghost: 


_ 1. Theol. : The noun procession is not found 
in Scripture, it was, however, legitimately 
framed by theologians from the verb occurring 
in John xy. 26, “The Spirit of truth, which 
proceedeth from the Father,” There is no 
similar passage categorically stating proces- 
sion from the Son, and the question arises, can 
equivalent language be-found? If the words 


[PRoceEss.] 


* pro-céss’-idn-ar-y (ss as sh), a. 
. procession; -ary.] Consisting in processions. 


pro-céss’-idn-ér (ss as sh), s. 


* pré-céss’-idn-ist (ss as sh), s. 


* pré-cés-sive, a. 


pro’-chéin, a. 


in John xiv. 26, ‘‘The Comforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in 
my name,” imply the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, so do those in xv. 26, ‘‘ But when the 
Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you 
from the Father,” and there is a Procession of 
the Holy Ghost from the Son as well as froia 
the Father, if they are not equivalent there is 
no procession from the Son. (Cf. Gal. iv. 6.) 

2. Church Hist.: The clause “ filioque” 
[NICENE CREED], implying procession from the 
Father and the Son, being accepted in the 
West while rejected in the Hast, was one 
potent cause of the ultimate separation be- 
tween the Greek and Latin Churches. [GREEK- 
cHURCH.] The clause was accepted by the 
Reformed Churches and by Nonconformists 
generally, and appears in the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith (ch. ii., § 3). 


procession-flower, s. 
Lot. : Polygala vulgaris. 


pro-céss-ion (ss as sh), v.¢. & t. [PRoczs- 


SION, 3.] 
* A, Intrans.: To go in procession. 

“ And when theyr feastfull dayes come, they are yet 
in the papisticke churches of England, with no small 
solemnitye, mattensed, massed, candeled, lyghted, 
processioned, censed, &¢,”"—Bale: English Votaries, 
pti 

B. Trans. : To ascertain, mark, and estab- 
lish the boundary lines of; as lands. (Amer.) 


* prd-céss’-ion-ade (ss as sh), s. [Eng. 


procession, 8.; -ade.] A procession. 


“Proclaim a grand processionade,” 
P Churchill : Ghost, ii, 


proé-céss’-ion-al (ss as sh), a. &s. (Eng. 


procession ; -al.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining toa procession $ 
consisting in a procession; carried in a pro- 
cession : as, a processional cross. 

B. As substantive : : 

1. In the Roman Church, a service-book 
containing the prayers to be said, and the 
hymns to be sung, at different stages in reli- 
gious processions. 

“To bring in and deliuer vp all antiphoners, mis- 
sales, grailes, processionals, manuals, &.”— Foes 
Martyrs, p. 1,211. 

2. A hymn sung during a procession. 

“The bishops robed in Lambeth Palace, and, om 
their entering, the 48th Psalm was sung asa proces- 
sional.”—Pall Mall Gazette, June 24, 1884. 


* prd-céss’-idn-al-ist (ss as sh), s. [Eng. 


processional ; -ist.] One who walks, or takes 
part, in a procession. 


* prd-céss’-idn-al-ly (ss assh), adv. [Eng. 


processional ; -ly.) By way of procession. 
[Eng. 


“In that i ice.”—. : 

Poin, " ne beet OREEY service.”—Hooker.; Icctes. 

processionary-moth, s. 

Entom. : Cnethocampa processionea. The 
larve feed gregariously on oaks, advancing in 
cuneate processionary order. C. pityocampa 
similarly feeds on pines. The hairs of the 
caterpillars and the dust from their webs are 
exceedingly irritating to the skin. Found in 
the south of Europe. 


(Eng. 
procession ; -er.] 


*]. The same as Procrssionay B. 1. 

2. An officer appointea to procession Junds. 
(Amer.) 

*3. One who goes in procession. 


“The processioners seeing them running.”"—Jarvis £ 
Don Quixote, pt. i, bk. iv., ch. xxv. 2 


: ‘ [Eng. 
procession ; -tst.) One who takes part ina 
procession, 
“The processionists groaned and shouted at them.” 
—Weekly Echo, Sept. 5, 1885. cay 


(Lat. processus, pa. par. 
of procedo = to proceed (q.v.).] Proceeding, 
going forward, advancing. 


pro-cés'-stim con-tin-u-an’-do, s. [Lat.] 


Law: A writ for the continuation of process 
after the death of a judge in the commission 
of oyer and terminer. ‘ 


{Fr. prochain = (a.) near, 
from proche = (adv.) near, from Lat. propius, 
comer. of prope = near.) Near, nearest, 
ex 


SS 
Gate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», c= 6; ey = 4; qu= kw. 


ee ee prochein-ami, «4 
E£XT-FRIEND.] 
prochein-avoidance, s. 


Law: A power to presenta minister to a 
church when it shall peotlis void. 


pro-chil’-d-diis, s. (Gr. mpdyetAos (procheilos 
= having prominent ipa, cad Fane (odous) ee 

a tooth.) 

Ichthy.: A genus of Characinide, remark. 
able for the eu length of the intestine, 
which is coiled round many times. They are 
mud-eating fishes, from South America. 


* pro-chY-liis, s. [Gr. mpdxecdos (procheilos). ] 
|ProcuiLopus. } 

Zool.: A name given by Illiger to Ursus 
labiatus, the Sloth-bear. He referred it to 
the Edentata, because the specimen first ob- 
served had accidentally lost the incisors. 


3 or’-i ry ef. and Eng. 
Laat eee ite, (Pref. pro-, s 


Min.: A name given by Dana to a species 
of chlorite. which was the earliest crystallized 
kind recognised. Crystallization probably 
hexagonal. Occurs in a with mica- 
like cleavage, also in fan-shaped groups, and 
ews. Hardness, 1 to 2; sp. gr. 2°78 to 

‘96; translucent to opaque; lustre, feeble ; 
colour, various shades of green, mostly dark ; 
lamine flexible. Compos.: silica, 26°83; alu- 
mina, 19°7 ; protoxide of iron, 27°5 ; magnesia, 
15°3; water, 10°7 = 100, which yields the for- 


ul: FeO Al i HO. Iti 
the Retiidive or ond Pgs 7 = 
pro-chron-ism, s. (Gr. mpoxpdmopuos 


chronismos), from mpoxpovéw roned 
precede in time: oe (pro) = before, and 
xpoves (chronos) = time; Fr. prochronisme.] 
An error in chronology, consisting in ante- 
dating something ; the dating of some event, 
occurrence, or action before the time when it 
really took place. 
ie he cease tere the bookielion rier 
edward Hall: Modern English, p. 130. 
pro’-gi-denge, s. (Lat. procidentia, from 
. pr. par. of procido = to fall forward : 
pro = forw: and cado = to fall.] 
Med.: A falling down, a prolapsus. 
i Sa ie Foe erocidonns lly age — 
-ti-a (t as sh), s. (Procrpence.] 
Pathol.: A particular case of Prolapsus 
(q.v.), in which the uterus protrudes beyond 
the vulva. 


* pro-cid’-u-olis, a. (Lat. prociduus, from 
fh = to fall forward.] [PRocrpENcE.] 

alling from its proper place. 

* pro-cinct’, a. [Lat. procinctus, pa. par. of 
he = to prepare: pro = before, and cingo 
= to gird.] Prepared, ready. 

4] In procinct (Lat. in procinctu): At hand, 
ready, close. 
“War in procinct.” Milton: P. L., vi. 15. 
préck’-é-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. prock(ia); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ea.] 


Bot.: Atribe of Flacourtiacee (q.v.). Style 
simple, fruit not splitting. 


prock’-i-a, s. [Etym. unknown. (Loudon.)] 
Bot. : The typical genus of Procke# (q.v.). 


pro-claim’, * pro-clame, vt. (Er. pro- 
clumer, from Lat. proclamo : pro = before, and 
clamo = to cry, to shout; Sp. proclamar ; Ital. 
proclamare.} 

1. To make known by proclamation or 
public announcement; to publish; to pro- 
mulgate publicly. (Milton: P. L., ii. 499) 

2. To declare or tell publicly or openly. 

“Yet they were determined not to laim, in 

their legislative ca ty, that they , in their 
Judicial capacity, guilty of injustice.”—Jac- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 
3. To show, to point out; to make known. 
For the apparel oft proclaims ae 4 ue 
*4, To outlaw by public proclamation, 
I heard myself BN pa Pym 
5. To declare under some special act of 
parliament, ¢.g., as affected with cattle dis- 
ease, or as a place in which firearms are for- 
bidden to be carried without a dicence. 
“To proclaim whole countries.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Oct, 29, 1835, ; 


= to 


prochilodus—procreation 


*pro-cliim’-ant, s. (Eng. proclaim ; -ant.] 
A proclaimer. 

“The first "WE, : 

y e onan of her flight."—#. Bronté 

pré-claim’-ér, * pro-claym-er, s. (Eng. 

proclaim ; -er.] One who proclaims or pub- 

shes ; one who makes proclamation or public 
announcement. 


“ The great proclaimer, with a voice 
More awful than the sound of trumpet, cried 
Repentance.” Milton; P, L., 4. 18. 


proéc-la-ma-tion, s.  [Fr., from Lat. pro- 
clamationem, accus, of proclamatio, from pro- 
clamatus, pa. . of proclamo= to proclaim 
(q.v.); Sp. ion ; Ital. proclamazione.} 
1, The act of proclaiming or making publicly 
known ; the act of publishing or notifying by 
public announcement ; an official or general 
notice to the public. 


“ Against the proclamation of th on.” 
Shakesp, : All’s Well that Ends Well, 1. 8 


2. That which is proclaimed or announced 
publicly ; a public or general announcement ; 
a public ordinance. 

ye! d and a third proclamatio: 
at Rabiburgh:s— Macauley si il ist. noe hs po a 

*pro-cla-ma’-tor, s. [Lat., from procla- 

(ar) pa. par. of proclamo = to proclaim 
q.v. 


Law: An officer of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 


Pro-cli-an-ist, s. [See def.] 

Church Hist. (Pl.): A sect of Montanists, 
named after their founder Proclus. They 
either denied the Incarnation altogether, or 
held some form of the Docetic heresy. 


pro-clit’-ic, a. & s. (Gr. mpoxdtvw (proklind) 
= to lean forward : mpo (pro) = forward, and 
xAivw (klind) = to bend, to lean.] 

A, As adjective: 

Gram.: Applied to a monosyllabic word 
which leans upon, or is so closely attached 
to, a following word, as to have no inde- 
poneeng existence, and therefore no accent; 
atonic. 


B, As subst. : A proclitic or atonic word. 


s ga "er 
pro-clive’, a. (Lat. proclivis: pro=for- 
ward, and clivus =a hill.] Inclined, bent. 

“A woman is fraile and proclive unto all evils.”— 
Latimer ; First Sermon before King Edward, fol. 29. 


pro-cliv-i-ty, s. [Lat. proclivitas,-from pro- 
clivis = proclive (q.v.).] 
1. Inclination, bent ; natural disposition or 
propensity ; tendency. 
“ hi f y 
Giant wearer inte a Lsk 
2. Readiness ; facility or quickness of learn- 
ing. 


* pré-cli-voiis, a. (Lat. proclivus.] [Pro- 
cLive.] Inclined, disposed ; having a natural 
tendency. 

pro-co'-li-a, s. pl. [Pref. pro-, and Gr. xoiAos 

(koilos) = hollow.) 

1. Zool. : A sub-order of Owen’s Crocodilia, 
having the dorsal vertebr# concave in front. 

Called also Eucrocodilia, 


2. Paleont.: From the Greensand onward. 


pro-coo’-li-an, a. & s. [PRocatta.] 
A. As adj.: Waving the dorsal vertebre 
concave in front. 
B, As subst.: Any individual of Owen's 
sub-order Proccelia (q.v.). 


pro-ce’-loiis, a. 
as PROCGELIAN (q.V.). 


pro cdn-fés'-so, phr. 
confessed.) 

Law: Held or taken as coufessed or ad- 
mitted; as, if a defendant in chancery did 
not file an answer, the matter contained in 
the bill was taken pro confesso, that is, as 
though it had been confessed or admitted. 


pro-con’-sill, s. 

consul = a consul.) 

Roman Antiq.: An officer who, though not 
actually holding the office of Consul, exercised 
in some particular locality all the powers of a 
consul. The office was held for a year, and 
appears to have been eriginally an extension 
of power during the progress of a campaign, 
primarily for finishing the war without a 


(Lat. = for a thing 


(Lat.,"from pro=for, and 


(Procazit1an.] The same” 
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change in the command, and then for the 
peaceful settlement and rule of the conquered 
territory. Later, certain of the provinces 
were ruled by ex-consuls sent out from Rome 
on the expiration of their terms of office, with 
the title of proconsul, the others being under 
the rule of propretors. 
“ Prastors, proconsuls to their provinces 
Hastening.” Milton: P. R., tv. 6% 
pro-cén’-su-lar, a. [Lat. proconsuluriss 
Fr. proconsulwire.) 
1, Of or pertaining to a proconsul. 


“Invested with the proconsular authority."—« 
Gordon: Tacitus; Annales, bk. xiil., ch. v. 


2. Governed by, or under a proconsul : as, 
a proconsular province, 


pro-cén -su-lar-y, * pro-con-su-lar-ye, 
a, (Eng. proconsular; -y.) The same as Pro- 
CONSULAR (q.V.). 


“Proconsularie authority.” —Greneway: Tacituag 
Annales, bk. xiil., ch. v. 


pro-cén’-su-late, s. [Lat. proconsulatus; 
Fr. proconsulat.] The office or jurisdiction of 
a proconsul; the time during which a pro- 
consul held his office. 


“Britain formed part of a vast proconsulate,”— 
Elton: Origins of English History, p. 336. 


pro-coén’-siil-ship, s. (Eng. proconsul; 
-ship.] The same as PROCONSULATE (q.V.). 


pro-cras’-tin-Aate, v.t. & i. {Lat. procrasti- 
natus, pa. par. of procrastinor=to put off 
till the morrow, to delay : pro = forward, off, 
and crastinus = pertaining to the morrow; 
cras = to-morrow ; Fr. procrastiner ; Sp. pro- 
crastinar ; Ital. procrastinare.] 

* A. Trans. : To put off to a future day ; to 
postpone or delay from day to day ; to defer, 
to prolong. 

“ But all's become lost labour, and my cause 

Is still procrastinated,” Brewer: Lingua, i. 

B. Intrans. : To delay ; to be dilatory. 

“ : Sat 

sp eg more than I did twenty y: ago. 


pro-cras-ti-na/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. 
procrastinationem, accus. of procrasginatio,from 
procrastinatus, pa. par. of procrastinor = to 
procrastinate (q.v.); Ital. procrastinazione.] 
Delay, dilatoriness ; the act or habit of pro- 
crastinating. 
“ Procrastination is the thief of time.” x 
Young: Night Thoughts, i. 304, 
pro-cras-ti-na-tor, s. [Lat.] One who 
procrastinates ; one who puts off the doing of 
anything from day to day. 
‘He will tell the procrastinator, that the thief upon 


the cross was heard by our Saviour at the last hour.”"— 
Junius: Sin Stigmatized, p. 543. 


pro-cras'-ti-na-tor-¥, a. [Eng. procrasti- 
nat(e); -ory.) Pertaining or given to procras- 
tination ; dilatory. 


* pro-cras’-tine, v.t. (Fr. procrastiner.] To 
procrastinate (q.v.). (Hall: Henry VII., an. 1.) 


*pro-cré-ant, a.&s. [Lat. procreans, pr. par. 
of procreo = to procreate (q.V.).] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Generating ; producing young. 


“The loss of liberty is not the whole of what the 
procreant bird suffers,"—Paley : Nat, Theol., ch, xviit. 


*9. Assisting in producing young; contain- 
ing a brood. 
“No coign of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed, and procreant cradle.” 
Shakesp.: Macbeth, 1. & 
*B, As subst. : One who or that which pro- 
creates, 


“Two most unlike procreants, the sun and mud."— 
Milton: Anim, on Remonstrant’s Defence, § 13. 


pro-cré-ate, v.t. (Lat. procreatus, pa. par. 
of procreo : pro = before, and creo = to create ; 
Fr. procréer ; Sp. & Port, procrear ; Ital. pro- 
creare.} To generate ; to beget and produce 5 
to engender, 


“ Since the earth retains her fruitful power 
To procreate plants,” Blackmore > Creation. 


* pro-cré-ate, a. [Lat. procreatus.] [PRo- 
CREATE, v.] Begotten, 
“ Un Father, ever- te Son.” 
nPop rummond.:’ Hymn on the Fatrest Fate. 
pro-cré-a'-tion, * pro-cre-a-ci-on, s. 
{Fr., from Lat. procreationem, accus. of pro- 
creatio, from procreatus, pa. par. of procreo = 
to procreate (q.v.).] The act of procreating 
or generating; begetting and producing of 


young. 
“To enjoye a perpetuall societie in lawfull procrea- 
cion.”—Joye ; Exposicion of Daniel, ch. xii. 


eee 
boil, b6}; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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pro-cré-a-tive, a. (Eng. procreat(e) ; -tve.] 
Having the power or property of generating ; 
generative, productive. 


“That procreative light of heaven.”—Hammond : 
Works, iv. 515. 


pro’-cré-a-tive-néss, s. [Bng. procreative ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being procrea- 
tive ; power of generation ; productiveness. 


“These ..- have reconciled the procreativeness of 
corporeal, with the duration of incorporeal sub- 
stances.”—Decay of Piety. 


pro-cré-4-t6r, s. [Lat., from procreatus, 
pa. par. of procreo = to procreate (q.v.).] One 
who begets ; a begetter, a generator. 
“Natural parentes and procreators,”—Hall ; Edward 
IV. (an. 8). 


wro’-cris, s. 
Cephalus.] 

1. Bot.: A genus of Urticacee. Shrubs from 
the East Indies, &e. 

2. Entom.: A genus of Hawkmoths, family 
Zygenide. Fore-wings green, without spots, 
hind-wings smoky brown. Three are British : 
Procris statices, the Forester Sphinx, with the 
tips of the antenne blunt; P. globularia, the 
Scarce Forester, with them pointed; and P. 
Geryon, the Cistus Forester, closely akin to 
the species last named. 


pro-criisté-an, a. [From Procrustes, a 
famous robber of Attica, who compelled 
travellers to lie down on a couch, and lopped 
off as much of their limbs as would suffice to 
make their length equal to that of the couch. 
If they were too short, he stretched them.] 

1, Lit.: Of, or pertaining to, or resembling 
Procrustes or his mode of torture. 

2. Fig.: Reducing to strict conformity by 
violent measures ; producing strict conformity 
by force or mutilation. 

**We do not believe, however, that this Procrustean 
treatment of the human mind commends itself to 
those who have had actual experience in missionary 
work.”—Scribner's Magazine, May, 1880, p. 104. 

* pro-criis’-té-an-ize, v.t. (Eng. procrus- 
tean ; -ize.) To stretch or contract to a given 
or required size or extent. 


* pro-criis-tée-si-an, a. [Eng. Procrustes ; 
-ian.] The samé as PROCRUSTEAN (q.V.). 


proc'-td-cele, s. [Gr. mpwxrds (proktos) = 
the anus, and xydy (kélé) = a tumour.] 
Pathol: Hernia, or prolapsus, ani. 


proc-td-no'-tiis, s. [Gr. mowkrés (proktos) = 
the anus, and vtos (ndtos) = the back.] 
Zool.: A genus of Molide (q.v.). Animal 
oblong, depressed, pointed behind ; two dorsal 
tentacles, with eyes at their base ; oval tenta- 
eles short; vent dorsal, whence the generic 
name. Three species, from the North Atlantic. 


proc’-tor, * préc-tér, * proce-tour, 
* proke-towre, s. [A shortened form of 
procurator (qv.). ] 
I. Ordinary Language : 


(Class. Mythol., the wife of 


1. One who is employed to manage the | 


affairs of another; a procurator. 

“* Affiani ad. d taken b i 

on bothe partics.” Wail: Wichord Til (on. Seen 

2. The same as Proctors of the Clergy (q.v.). 

“Forty-four proctors were elected by the eight thou- 

sand parish priests.”"—Macaulay : Hist, Hng., ch. xiv. 

*3,. A beggar. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Law: A person employed to manage 
another's cause in a court of civil or ecclesi- 
astical law. He answers to an attorney at 
common law and a solicitor in equity. 

2. Univ. : Two officials chosen from among 
the Masters of Arts to enforce the statutes, 
and preserve good order and discipline, by 
repressing and summarily punishing disorder. 

“] Proctors of the Clergy: Clergymen elected 
to represent cathedral or other collegiate 
churches, and also the common clergy of every 
diocese in Convocation, 


*proc-tor, vt. [Proctor, s.] To manage, 
as a proctor or agent. 


“I cannot proctor mine own cause so well.” 
Warburton: On Shakespeare's Antony & Cleopatra, 


*proe’-tor-age (age as 18), s. (Eng. proctor ; 
-age.| Management by a proctor or other 
Fe 5 Management or superintendence gener- 

y. 


“The fogging proctorage of money.” — Milton: 
Reformation in England, bk. ii, ilton : Of 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fan, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full ; try, Syrian. 2x, 


procreative—Procyon 


préc-tor’-i-al, a. [Eng. proctor ; -ial.] Per- 
taining to, or connected with, a proctor, espec. 
a proctor of a university: as, proctorial 
authority. 


* proc-tor-ic-al, a. 
Proctorial. 
“Byery tutor... shall have protoriculauthority over 
his pupils.”—Prideaux: Life, p. 231. 


proe’-tor-ship, s. [Eng. proctor; -ship.] The 
office or dignity of a proctor ; the time during 
which a proctor holds his office. 


“This Mr. Savile died in his proctorship of this 
University.”— Wood : Athen@ Oxon. 


préc-to-tri—pés, s. [Gr. TPHKTOS (proktos) 
=the anus, the tail, and tpdma (trupa)=a 
hole.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Proctotrupide 
(q.v.). Lubbock discovered that, unlike other 
Hymenoptera, the species are aquatic, diving 
here and there by means of their wings. 


préc-td-trii—pi-de, s. pl, [Mod. Lat. proc- 
totrup(es) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -idew.} 
Entom.; A family of Hymenoptera, tribe 
Entomophaga. Antenne with fourteen, 
fifteen, or rarely eight joints. Wings often 
wanting; if present, with a distinct stigma 
on the anterior margin, but no complete cells. 
Minute black ichneumons, with opaque, hairy, 
whitish wings. 


pro-ctim’-bent, a. [Lat. procumbens, pr. par. 
of procumbo = to lean or incline forward : pro 
= forward, and -cumbo = to lean or lie (only 
used in composition), from cwbo = to lie down. ] 
*1, Ord. Lang. : Lying down or on the face ; 
prone. 
2. Bot.: Spread over the surface of the 
ground, 


(Eng. proctor; -ical.] 


pro-cur’-a-ble, a. [Eng. procur(e) ; -able.] 
Capable of being procured ; that may or can 
be procured ; obtainable, acquirable. 
“Even money was procurable about her chance.”— 
Field, Oct. 8, 1885. 


* proc’-u-ra-¢cy, *proc-u-ra-cie, s. [Fr. 
procuratie; Low Lat. procuratia.] 
1, The office or service of a procurator; 
management of an affair for another. 


2, A proxy or procuration. 


“He sayde he would sende thither a sufficient pro- 
Peg ga conuenient proctors.”—Hall; Henry VIII. 
an, 35). 


proc-u-ra/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. procwra- 
tionem, aceus. of procuratio, from procuratus, 
pa. par. of procuro.] [PROCURE.] 
1, The act of procuring ; specif., the act of 
procuring young girls for unlawful purposes. 
“That if nts assented to the sale or procuration 
of their children for immoral purposes.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Nov. 5, 1885. 
2, The management of affairs for another. 


“‘f take not upon me either their procuration or 
their patronage.”—Bp. Hall: Remains, p. 370, 


3. The document by which a person is 
authorized to transact business for another ; a 
proxy. 

“No one is allowed to i 
those specially retin te Maas Fos pee oe ine yt 
Dictionary. 

4, (Pl.) Payments formerly made yearly by 
the parochial clergy to the Bishop and Arch- 
deacons on account of visitations; they are 
now payable to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners under the Acts 23 & 24 Vict., ¢. 124, 
and 30 & 31 Vict., c, 185. They are also called 
proxies. 


procuration-fee, s. 


, Law ; The commission taken by a scrivener 
on effecting loans. 


proc’-u-ra-tor,* pro-cu-ra-tour,s. [Lat., 
from procuratus, pa. par. of procwro = to take 
care of; Fr. procwrateur.] [PRocuRE.] 


1. One who acts or transacts business for 
another under his authority ; one who manages 
another's affairs ; espec. one who undertakes 
the care of any legal proceeding for another, 
and stands in his place. In Scotland, one who 
represents parties in the inferior courts, 

“May I not axe a libel, sire sompnour, 
And answere ther by my procuratowrt” 
Chaucer: 0, T., 7,178. 
_*2. The governor of a Roman province under 
tne Emperors, also the officer who had the 
Management of the imperial revenue in a 
province. 


“The dispatches of the procurator, Pilate.”—Observer, 
No. 11. 


procurator-fiscal, s. 

Scots Law: The officer appointed by the 
sheriff, magistrates of burghs, or justices of the 
peace, at whose instance criminal proceedings 
before such judges are carried on. 


proéc-u-ra-tor-i-al, a. [Eng. procurator 5 
-ial.] Of or pertaining to a procurator or 
proctor ; done or made by a proctor. 


“All procuratorial exceptions ought to be made be 
fore contestation of suit.”—Aylife: Parergon. 


proc’-u-ra-tor-ship, s. [Eng. procurator 5 
-ship.] The office of a procurator. 


“The office which Pilate bore was the procuratorship 
of Judz,”—Pearson: On the Creed, art. iv. 


proc’-u-ra-tor-y, a. &s. (Eng. procurator ;-y.) 
*A, As adj.: Tending to procuration; 
authorizing procuration. 


“Commended to the pope by the letters procura- 
tory of the king.”—Fox - Martyrs, p. 248. 


B. As subst. : The instrument by which any 
person constitutes or appoints another as his 
procurator to represent him in any court or 
cause. 

{ Procuratory of resignation: 

Scots Law: A written mandate or authority 
granted by a vassal, whereby he authorizes his 
feu to be returned to his superior, either to 
remain with the superior as his property, or 
for the purpose of the superior giving out the 
feu to a new vassal, or to the former vassal 
and a new series of heirs. 


pro-ciire’, v.t. & i. [Fr procurer, from Lat. 

procuro = to take care of, to manage: pro = 
for, and cwro= to take care, cwra= care ; Sp. & 
Port. procurar ; Ital. procurare.] 

A, Transitive: 

*1, To manage, as agent for another; to 
negotiate, toarrange. (Spenser: F. Q., II. ii. 32.) 

2. To obtain or get by any means, as by 
loan, purchase, labour, or request ; to gain; 
to come into possession of, 


“He valued power chiefly as the means of procuring 
pleasure.” —Mucaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


3. Spec.: To get or obtain for unlawful or 
lustful purposes. 
“Money fora procured child was customarily paid: 
to the a eee Be a Telegraph, Nov. 5, 1885, 
4. To gain, to win, to attract: to cause to 
come on. 


“Money procures all those advantages,” —Goldsmith > 
Polite Learning, ch. x. 


* 5. To cause, to contrive, to bring about, 
to effect. (Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 4.) 

* 6. To induce to do something; to lead, to 
bring. (Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iii. 5.) 

*7. To entreat, to solicit earnestly. 

“Of the fair Alma greatly were procur’d 
To make there longer sojourn and abode,” 
Spenser: F.Q., LIL iL 
* B. Intrans. : To pimp (q.v.). 


“How doth my dear morsel, thy mistress? Procures 
she still?”—Shakesp. - Measure for Measure, iii. 2. 


pro-ciire-mént, s. [Eng. procure; -ment.} 

1. The act of procuring, gaining, or obtain- 

ing; obtainment, attainment. F 
*2. The act of causing or effecting. 


“Done by his consent and procurement.”—G@oldinge = 
Cesar, fol, 16. 


pro-ciir’-ér, * pro-cur-our, s. [Eng. pro- 
cure); -er.] 

1. One who procures or obtains. 

* 2. One who causes or effects; one who 
uses means to bring anything about, especially 
one who uses secret or corrupt means, 

3. One who procures fer another the grati- 
fication of his lust; a pimp, a pander. 


“A statesman stooping to the wicked and shameful 
part of a procurer."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vir 


proc’-u-réss, prd-ciir’-Ess, s. [Eng. pros 
cure) ; -ess.] Te female pimp sa bawd. ce 


“ Wickedly dealt with by men and cu! 
such like.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 17, ies. eee 


* pro-cilr-va/-tion, s. [Pref. pro-, and Eng. 
curvation (q.v.).] A bending or curving 
forward. 


Pro'-gy-on, pro'-cy-dn, s. [Lat., from Gr. 
Tlpoxiwy (Prokuon) = a dogstar.] 

1. Astron. (Of the form Procyon): A star of 
the first magnitude in Canis Minor. It may 
be found by drawing a line through Orion’s. 
belt and Sirius, and another from Sirius up- 
wards at right angles to it; the latter will 
cut Procyon. It has a blue colour, and isa 
binary star. : 


sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
o=6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


3. Zool. (Of the form procyon): Raccoon 
(q.v.); the typical genus of the family Pro- 
eyonidee. y stout; head broad behind, 
with pointed muzzle; limbs plantigrade, but 
in walking the entire sole is not applied to 
the ground, as it is when the sximal ts stand- 
ing. Tail non-prehensile. There are two well- 
defined species: Procyon lotor, from North, 
and P. cancriverus, from South America. The 
specific name of the former has reference 
to the animal’s habit of dipping all its food, 
except meat, in water, before eating it. Prof. 
Mivart (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1885, p. 347) adds a 
third species, P. nigripes, distinguished from 
P. cancrivorus by having darker feet. 

3. Paleont.: From the Pliocene or Post- 
Pliocene deposits of Illinois and Carolina. 


pro-cy-dn-i-da, s. (Mod. Lat. procyon ; 
Late em. pl. adj. suff. ide.) 
Zool.: A family of Arctoid Mammals of 
——Ee American habitat, ranging from 
British Columbia and Canada, in the north, to 
Paraguay and the limits of the tropical forests, 
in the south. Thereare fivegenera: Procyon, 
Bassar1s, Bassaricyon, Nasua, and Cercoleptes. 
(Procyon, Nasva.] 


‘:pro’-gy-é-nine, a. [Mod. Lat. procyon; Eng. 
suff. -ine.} Belonging to, or havin the 
characteristies of, the Procyonide (q.¥. 


teeth are more like those of Procyon and Nasua.”— 
Encyc. Brit, (ed. 9th), xv. 441. 
prod (1), s. [The same word as Brop (2), s.] 
1. A pointed instrament or weapon, as a 
goad, an awl, &c. 


“ At the other end a sharp steel prod.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Dee. 5, 1835, 


2. A prick with a pointed instrument; a stab. 


* prod (2), s. [Propp.] 
“4 .] To prick with a prod 
ar Es (Prop (1), s.] = ap 


ent ; to g 
“Shall I prod him with my spear?” 
oo H. Taylor: of St. Clement. 


* pated, * prod (2), s. (Etym. doubtful] A 
ind of light cross-bow for killing deer. 
Prd-dic’-ian (c as sh), s. [See def.] 
Church Hist. (Pl.): A body of Antinomian 
Gnostics, who took their name from Prodicus, 
a heretie of the second century, the founder 
ot the Adamites (q.v.). 


?préd-i-gal, * -i- a, s., & adv. 
(O. Pr. igh from mr prodigalis, 
Lat. prodigus = wasteful, from prodigo 
=to drive forth or ayy prod- (= pro-) = 
forward, and ago=to ve; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. prodigo.] 
A. As adjective: 
th nae to a0 ty or ae ex- 
mn ; n money was y or 
vrithont Seemines ae ey lavish, extrava- 
gant, profuse. (Said of persons.) 
analy ts ta tls convcrectiocs andl warver”- Dally 
Fetegraph, Feb. 23, 1886. 
2. Characterized by extravagance or waste- 
fulness; lavish, profuse. (Said of things.) 
8. Very liberal ; lavishly bountiful. 
Prodigal of thanks. EL ALE se 
*4, Excessive, superabundant. 


“Oppression of their prodigal weight.” 
m OF tn ikeap. * Richard TT, Wh. 4 


B. As subst.: One who expends money ex- 
‘travagantly or without necessity ; a lavisher 
of money ; a spendthrift, a waster, 


“ Worthless prodigals . . . despised even by fools.” 
—Hume ; Essays; On Morals, § 6. 


*C. As adv. : Prodigally, profusely, lavishly. 
“How prodigal the soul ogy the : ie Ma ‘ 


préd-i-g&l-i-t¥, * prod-e-gal-i-te, 

* er we ad ar [Fr. oe nie 
from Lat. prodigalitatem, acc. of prodigalitas, 
from prodigus = prodigal (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being prodigal ; 
extravagant or wasteful expenditure, particu- 
larly of money ; profusion, lavishness, waste. 

“ Prodigatlity ‘s steward and purse-bearer.” 

south: Sermons, WoL 1. Ber. 10 
2. Excessive or Javish liberality. 


= prodig ture,” 
i ‘aha ot natmohard TIL, 42 


procyonides—product 


* aete-t epttne, vi. & t. (Eng. prodigal; 
A. Intrans.: To act prodigally; to be ex- 
travagant or wasteful lac oandizocn 
B. Trans. : To lavish, 


“Major MacBlarne: odigalizes his offers of ser- 
vice." —Lytton : Cuxtons, Dk. a dery ch. L 


prod’-i-gal-ly¥, * prod-i-gal-lie, adv. 
Ung, prodigal cy.) ‘ 
1, In a prodigal, wasteful, or extravagant 
manner ; extravagantly, (Golden Boke, ch. xlv.) 
_ With lavish bounty; profusely, in pro- 
on. 
“She did starv 
i ees feng ane bls 
- Shakesp, : Love's Labour's Lost, il. 1. 
* prod’— “gate, v.t. [Lat. prodigus = prodigal 
q.v.).] ‘To's fuander lavishly ; to Invish, to 
waste. (Thackeray. 


* prod’-i-genge, s. (Lat. prodigentia, from 
an geod pr. par. of figo=to waste.] 
aste, profusion, prodigality. 


“This is not bounty, it is prodigence,”—. Wu: 
Contemp. ; John Baptist beheaded. ses 


pré-dig’-ioiis, a. (Fr. prodigieux, from Lat. 
prodigiosus, from prodigium= a sign, a por- 
tent, a prodigy (q.v.); Sp. & Ital. prodigioso.] 
*1. Belonging to a prodigy, or portentous 
omen; having the character or nature of a 
prodigy. (Beawm. & Flet.: Philaster, v. 1.) 
*2. Extraordinary, monstrous. 


“Nature breeds 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious = 
Ailton: P, L., ii, 625. 


3. Enormous in size, quantity, extent, &c. ; 
huge, very great. 


“An immense hall, lighted up with a —s 
number of candles,”—Zustace: yraly, vol. i on 


*4. Excessive, intense, 
pro-dig-iotis-l¥, adv, (Eng. prodigious; -ly.] 


1. Ina prodigious manner or degree; enor- 
mously, wonderfully, astonishingly. 
“ Twice every month th’ eclipses of our light 
Poor mortals should prodigiously affright.” 
Drayton: Mun in Moon. 
*2. Exceedingly, excessively, immensely. 
(Colloquial.) 
“Tam prodigiously pleased with this joint volume.” 
—Pope. (Todd.) i 
proé-dig’-ioiis-néss, s. (Eng. prodigious ; 
~ness.| The quality or state of being pro- 
digious ; enormousness of size, &c. ; porten- 
tousness. 


A paste, pretiplesmet and honour.”—Hales: 
prod’-i-zy, s. {Fr. prodige, from Lat. pro- 


digiwm = a showing before, a portent; Sp. & 
ital. prodigio.] 

1, Something extraordinary or out of the 
ordinary course of nature, from which omens 
are drawn ; a portent. 


“(He) trusted Heaven's informing prod ys 
(ate) Pope; Speed. Tia vi, 998. 


2. Something of so extraordinary a nature 
as to excite astonishment ; a marvel. 
“Tt a damsel had the least smattering of literature 


mold oe as a prodigy,”—Macaulay; Hist. 
8. A monster; a production of nature out 
of the ordinary course. 


* pro-di-tion, s. (Lat. proditio, from prodo 
oo betray.) Treachery, treason. 
“It had bene better for thee not to have accused the 
king of this prodition.”—Grafton; Henry LJ. (an. 18). 
* prod’-i-tor, s. (Lat., from prodo= to be- 
tray.) A traitor. 
“ ‘ ” 
tebe ss ory S| 
* prod-itor’-i_oiis, a. [Proprror.] 
1. Treacherons, traitorous, perfidious, 


“Now, wretch! what hast thou done?” 
BE Daniel. (Todd) 


2. Apt to make discoveries or disclosures, 


* prod-i-tér-i-oiis-ly, adv. (ing. prodi- 
torious ; -ly.) Treacherously, traitorously, 
perfidiously. (Nashe; Lenten Stuffe.) 


*préd-i-tor-¥, a. [Proprror.] Traitorous, 
treacherous. (Milton: Hikonoklastes, § 2.) 


*pro-drome, s. (Fr., from Gr. mpddponos 
Ali br a forerunner: mpé (pro) = be- 
‘ore, and Spéuos (dromos) =a course; Lat. 


prodromus ; Sp. & Ital. prodromo.) <A fore- 
runner. 
“These may prove the romes ... to the ruin 
of our monarchy,”—Sober Sadness, p. 45. 
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*pro-drom-ois, «a, 
running, preceding. 
on —< if 
ak heaevitous sys borny Allen: Synopsis Medt- 
pro’-drém-is, s. [Lat.] (Proprome.] 
Literatwre: A preliminary course, chiefly 
used as the title of elementary works. 


pet diive’, vt. & 4, [Lat. produco = to bring 
forward ; pro = forward, and duco = to lead ; 
a producir ; Port, produzir ; Ital. producere ; 
Tr. prodwire,} 
A. Transitive : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, To bring forward ; to bring into view or 
notice ; to exhibit : as, To produce a play. 
2. To draw out; to lengthen. ([II.] 
*3. To extend, to lengthen, to prolong. 


“ Perhaps our stay will be 
Beyond our own will produced.” 
Ben Jonson : Sejanus, iii. & 


4, To bring forth, to give birth to; to bear, 
to generate. 
—Kacckags MDE 
5. To bear, to yield ; as, Trees produce fruit. 
6. To cause, to effect; to bring about; to give 
rise or origin to. (Cowper: Conversation, 878.) 

7. To manufacture, to make ; as, To produce 
wares. 

8. To yield, to cause to accrue; to gain: 
as, Money produces interest. 

II. Geom.: To draw out in length; to ex- 
tend: as, To produce a line, 

B. Intrans.: To bring forth, to bear, to 
yield ; as, A tree produces well. 


prod’-uge, s. [Propucs, v.] That which is 
produced, yielded, or brought forth; the out- 
come yielded by labour or natural growth ; 
product, yield, production, result. (It is 
generally confined in meaning to that which 
is produced by land or raw products.) 


produce-broker, s. A dealer in foreign 
or colonial produce, as grain, groceries, spices, 
dye-stuffs, &c. 


* pro-dtige’-mént, s. (Eng. produce ; -ment.] 
Production. 


“The producement of such glorious effects."—Milton: 
Apol. for Smectymnwus. 


pro-diig-ent, s. [Lat. preducens, pr. par. of 
‘odweo = to produce (q.v.).] One who ex- 
ibits or offers to view or notice. 


“ Construed to the advantage of the producent.”"— 
Aylife : Parergon, 


pro-diig’-ér, s. [Eng. produce), v. 5 -er.] 
1. One who or that which produces or 
generates. 


“Tt is both the producer and the ground of all its 
acts."—South: Sermons, vol. viii., pay 


2. Specif.: One who manufactures wares or 
grows produce on land. . 


“ The very goods which they themselves most want 
are unsaleable because the producers are thus denied 
the possibility of purchasing them,"—Daily Telegraph, 
Feb. 16, 1886, 


* prd-dug-i-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. producibi(e) ; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being produci- 
ble; capability of being produced. 


“ Nothing contained in the notion of substance in- 
consistent with such a producibility.”—Sarrow: Ser- 
mons, Vol, il., ser, 12. 


pré-dug-i-ble, a. (Eng. produwo(e) ; ~ible.) ° 
1. Capable of being produced, exhibited, or 
brought forward, or into notice. 


“ Many warm expreasions of the fathersare produci- 
dle in this case."—Decay of Piety. 


2. Capable of being produced, generated, or 
made, 


“ Producidle by the fortuitous motions of matter."— 
Cudworth ; Intellectual System, p. 678, 


pré-diig-i-ble-néss, s. (Eng. producible ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being produci- 
ble; producibility. 


“ The producibleness of other principles also may be 
discovered."—Boyle: Works, i. 661, 


prod’-iict, s. (Lat. productwm, neut. sing. of 
productus, pa. par. of =to produce 
(q-V.); Fr. produit.) 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, That which is produced by nature, as 
fruits, grain, metals, &c. ; that which is yielded 
by the soil; produce, 


“ Yet here all products and all plants abound.” 
Pope: pete Odyssey ix. 61, 


{[PRopRomgE.] Fore- 


; poo ie ee 
boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, et, -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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2. That which is produced or formed by 
labour, art, or mental application ; a produc- 
tion, a composition, 

3. Effect, result, consequence, outcome ; 
something consequential. 

“‘ These are the product 


hi -mated marriages. 
ee aso Milton; P. L., xi. 683. 


Il. Math.: The result obtained by taking 
one quantity as many times as there are units 
in another ; the result or quantity obtained by 
multiplying two or more numbers or quanti- 
ties together: thus the product of 3 and 6 is 
18. The two quantities multiplied together are 
called factors. Product is the reswt of mul- 
tiplication, as sum is of addition. The con- 
tinued product of any number of factors is the 
result obtained by multiplying the first factor 
by the second, that result by the third factor, 
that by the fourth, and so on. 


* pro-diict’, v.t. [Lat. productus, pa. par. of 
‘produco = to produce (q.v.). ] 
1, To produce ; to bring forward. 


“ Being producted to his last examination.”—Fox : 
Martyrs, p. 1,685. 


2. To lengthen out; to extend. 
8. To produce, to make, to generate. 
“ Producted by the working of the sea.”—Holinshed : 
Britaine, ch. x. 
+ pro-diic’-ta, s. 
* pro-diict-i-_bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. productible ; 
~ity.] Producibility (q.v.). 
“No produce ever maintains a consistent rate of 
productibility.”—Ruskin: Unto This Last, p. 53. 
* pro-dict-i-ble, a. (Eng. product ; -ible.] 
Capable of being produced ; producible.. 


(Propuctvs.] 


pro-diie-ti-de, s. pl. (Lat. product(us) ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Paleont.: A family of Brachiopoda, with 
three genera, Productus, Strophalosia, and 
Chonetes. (Woodward.) Animal unknown ; 
shell entirely free or attached to submarine 
objects; no calcified supports for oral pro- 
cesses. Characteristic of Devonian, Carboni- 
ferous, and Permian deposits. 


* pro-diic-tile, a. [Lat. productilis, from 
productus, pa. par. of produco = to produce 
(q.v.).] Capable of being produced or extended 
in length. 


pro-diie-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. produc- 
tionem, accus. of productio = a producing, from 
productus, pa. par. of produco = to produce 
(q.¥.); Sp. produccion ; Ital. produzione.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of producing, bearing, yielding, 
or generating. 

“*By its constant production of saleable commodi- 
ties.”—Locke : Considerations on Interest. 

2. The act of producing or bringing forward 
into view or notice ; as, the production of 
evidence, or of a witness. 

* 3. The act of lengthening, or extending in 
length : as, the production of a line. 

4, That which is produced, or made by na- 
ture or art: the productions of nature com- 
prise fruits, vegetables, &c. ; the productions 
of art, manufactures of all kinds, books, paint- 
ings, &e. (Cowper: Progress of Error, 527). 

II, Technically : 

1. Polit. Econ.: The producing of articles 
having an exchangeable value. 

¥ The requisites of production are two, 
labour and appropriate natural objects. La- 
bour is classified into productive and non- 
productive or unproductive : only the former 
is directly employed in the production of 
wealth. (Mill: Polit. Econ., bk. i., ch. i.-lil.) 

2. Scots Law (Pl.) : In judicial proceedings 
the name given to written documents or other 
things produced in process in support of the 
action or defence. 

I To satisfy production: 


Seots Law: To produce a document bearing 
on 3 case. 


i A . 
pro-diie’-tive, a. [Eng. product; -ive.] 
1. Having the power or quality of producing. 
“The former, as it produces a value, may be called 
ser omen, the latter, unproductive labour.”—Smith : 
ealth of Nations, bk. ii., ch, iii, 
2. Producing; bringing into being ; causing 
to exist; originating. 
“That age was productive of men of rodigious 
stature.”—Broome ; On the Odyssey. P 
3. Fertile; producing large crops: as, pro- 
ductive land. i 


product—profection 


pré-diie-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. productive ; 
-ly.] Ina productive manner ; by production ; 
with abundant produce. 


pro-dite’-tive-néss, s. [Eng. productive ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being produc- 
tive. 
“In every department of productiveness Texas is 
hard to beat.”—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 25, 1886. 


* pro-diic-tiv-ity, s. [Eng. productiv(e) ; 
~ity.] Power of producing ; productiveness. 
“They have reinforced their own productivity.”— 
Emerson: English Traits, ch. x. 


* pro-die’-tréss, s. [Eng. product; -ress.] 
A female who produces. 


pro-diie’-tis, + prd-diie’-ta, s. {[PRopuct.] 
Paleont.: The typical genus of the family 
Productide (q.v.), with eighty-one species, 
widely distributed, and ranging from the 
Devonian to the Permian. Etheridge enum- 
erates five species from the Devonian, forty- 
five from the Carboniferous, and two from the 
Permian of Britain. 


pro-é-gi’-min-al, a. [Gr. rponyodpar (proe- 
gowmat), for mponyéop.ae'(proegeomat) = to lead : 
mp6 (pro) = before, and jyéow.ar (egeomar) = to 
lead.] 
Med. : Serving to predispose ; predisposing. 


pro’-ém, * pro-eme, * pro-heme, s. [Fr. 
proeme, from Lat. proemium; Gr. mpooiu.ov 
(prooimion) = an introduction, a prelude : mpo 
(pro) = before, and otpos (oimos)=a way, a 
path.] A preface, an introduction ; introduc- 
tory or preliminary observations. 


“ The proeme, or preamble, is often called in to help 
the construction of an act of parliament.”—Black- 
stone .; Comment., vol. i. (Introd., § 2.) 


* pro’-ém, * pro-eme, v.t. [PROEM, s.] To 
preface. 


“ Moses might here very well proeme the repetition 
of the covenant with this upbraiding reprehension.”"— 
South: Sermons, vol. Viii., ser. 13. 


pro-&m’-bry-6, s. [Pref. pro-, and Eng. 
embryo.) 

Botany: . 

1. Hofmeister’s name for a cellular mass 
which ultimately becomes the embryo of a 
seed. It consists of the suspensor and the 
embryonal cell at its extremity. As it de- 
velops it breaks through the embryo sac, and 
the embryo is formed at its lower end. 


2. The youngest thallus of a lichen. 
3. (Less properly): The prothallus (q.v.). 


* pro-ém’-i-al, a. [Eng. proem ; -ial.] Having 
the character or nature of a proem}; intro- 
ductory, prefatory, preliminary. 


4 ““A piece of proemial piety."—Hammond ; Works, 
Vv. 492, 


pro-émp-to’-sis (second p silent), s. [Gr., 

from apo (pro) = before, and éumrwors (empto- 

sis) = a falling: éu- (em-) = éev- (en-) = in, and 
mT@ovs (ptdsis).] [Prosis.] 

Chronol,: The lunar equation or addition 

of a day necessary to prevent the new moon 
happening a day too soon. 


pro-ét’-I-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. proet(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Paleont.: A family of Trilobites. 


semi-circular; eyes smooth; 
twenty-eight. 


Head 
body - rings 


pro’-é-tis, s. 
=a year (?).] ; 
Paleont.: The typical genus of Proetide 
(q.v.). From the Lower Silurian to the Car- 
boniferous, 


[Pref. pro-, and Gr. ézos (etos) 


Si pro-face’, a. [O. Fr. prow face (or fasse), 
from prow = profit, and faire=to do.] A for- 
mula, partaking of the nature of a welcome or 
wish on behalf of the guest uttered by the 
host ; much good may it do you. 


“ Master page, good master e, sit: oface |" — 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., v. ii. oe Eas 


*prof’-an-ate, * Abs eo ig aes v.t. [PRo- 
FANE.] To profane. (Fox: Martyrs, p. 430.) 


prof-a-na/-tion, * prof-a-na-ci-on, s. 
[Fr. profaunation, from Lat. profanationem, 
accus. of profanatio, from profanus = profane 
(q.v.); Sp. profanacion; Ital. profanazione.] 

1, The act of violating anything sacred, or 
of treating it with contempt or irreverence ; 
desecration : as, the profanation of the Sab- 
bath, the profanation of a church, &c. 


2. Irreverent or indelicate treatment; the 
act of making unduly public or common, 


“OTwere profanation of our joys, 
To tell the laity our love.” Donne. (Lodd.) 


* pro-fan’-a-tor-y, «. [Eng. profanat(ion) ; 
-ory.] Profaning. 

“So profanatory a draught,”—C. Bronte: Villette, 

ch, xxv, 

pro-fane’, * pro-phane’, a. [Fr. profane, 
from Lat. profanus = unholy: pro = befor, 
and fanwm = a temple ; Sp. & Ital. profano.]) 

1. Not sacred; not devoted to sacred or 
religious objects or uses ; not holy ; not pos- 
sessing any peculiar sanctity; not conse- 
crated ; secular. 

“The universality of the deluge is attested by pro 
Jane history.”—Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 

2. Irreverent towards God or holy things ; 
speaking or acting lightly or with contempt 
of sacred things ; impious, blasphemous. 

“But remember, that profaneness is commonly 

something that is external, and he is a fee per- 
son who neglects the exterior part of religion”"—Sp, 
Taylor: Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 11. 

3. Characterized by, or done with, profan- 
ity ; blasphemous. 

“The offence of profane and common swearing and 

cursing.”—Blackstone : Comment., bk. iv., ch. 4. 

¥ Profane swearing is an offence punishable 
by law. 

*4, Polluted ; not pure. 

“ Nothing is profane that serveth to holy things.”— 

Raleigh: Hist. of the World. 
5. Not initiated into certain religious rites. 


pro-fane’, * proé-phane’, v.t. & i. [Fr. pro 
Jfaner, from Lat. profano.] [PROFANE, @.] 

A, Transitive: 

1, To treat with irreverence, impiety, or 
contempt ; to desecrate ; to violate, as some- 
thing sacred ; tc pollute. 

“But the gods of the pagan shall never profane 
The shrine where Jehovah disdain'd not to reign.” 
Byron: Destruction of Jerusalem. 
* 2. To turn to improper use; to misuse, to 
abuse. 
‘So idly to profane the precious time.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ii. 4. 
+ B. Intrans.: To speak or act profanely ; 
to blaspheme. 


pro-fane’-ly, * pro-phane’-l¥, adv. [En¢. 
profane; -ly.] 

1. In a profane manner; with irreverence 
or contempt of sacred things; impiously, 
blasphemously. 

“ Water instead of wine is brought in urns, 
And pour'd profanely as the victim burns,” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xiii. 

*2. With abuse or disrespect; without 

proper or due respect for anything venerable. 


“That proud scholar, intending to erect altars to 
Virgil, speaks of Homer too profanely.”—Broome - On 
the Odyssey. 


pro-fane’-néss, * pro-phane’-néss, s. 
[Eng. profane ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being profane ; profane actions or language; 
profanity ; irreverence towards sacred things, 
especially towards God; blasphemy (q.v.). 


“Nothing can equal the haneness of them, b 
the absurdities South g Peek vol v., ser. 3. 5 


pro-fan’-ér, * pré-phan’-ér, s.  [Eng. 
profane) ; -er.] 

1, One who acts profanely; one who pro- 
fanes or treats sacred things with irreverence ; 
one who uses profane language ; a blasphemer. 

2. A polluter, a defiler. 

“These playhaunters and ODEs of his ‘holy 


day.”—Prynne : 1 Histrio-Mastiz, vi. 19, 
* pro-fan’-éss, s. [Eng. profane); -ness.] 
Profaneness. 


pro-fan’-i-ty, s. [Lat. profanitas, from pro- 
Janus = profane (q.v.).] 
1, The quality or state of being profane; 
profaneness. 
2. That which is profane; profane conduct 
or language. 


* pro-fec’-tion (1), s. [Lat. profectio, from 
profectus, pa. par. of proficiscor = to set out.] 
Departure, progress. 

“The time of the yeere hasting the profection and 


Separture of the ambassador.”—Hackluyt: Voyages, 


* pro-fée'-tion (2), s. (Lat. profectio, from 
proficio = to go forward, toadvance.] A going 
forward, advance, progression, 

“Which, together with other planets, and 
of the horoscope, unto the meenth Hones pee 


signes every seventh year.”—Browne. V1 ours, 
bk iv, ches a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cil, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2%, = 6; ey=4; qu= kw. 


*pro-féc-ti-tious, a. [Lat. profectitius, from 

sa gegen set rath Proceedin; from, as 

‘om a father or ancestor; derived from an 
ancestor or ancestors, 


“The three-fold distinction of adven- 
titious, and peeteesional was ed by Juris. 

rudence of the code and pandects.”—Gibbon ; Roman 
Drapine vol. viii., ch. xliv. 


pro’-fért, s. (Lat. 3rd pers. sing. pr. indie. of 

profero = to bring forward, to proffer (q.v.).] 
Law: (Properly an abbreviation of 

in curia = he produces it in court.) An exhi- 
bition of a record or paper in open court. 
When either party alleges any deed, he is 
generally np by a rule of pleading, to 
make profert of such deed ; that is, to produce 
it in court simultaneously with the pleadin; 
in which it is alleged. According to presen 
usage, this profert consists of a formal allega- 
tion that he shows the deed in court, it being 
in fact retained in his own custody, 


pro-féss’, * pro-fesse, v.t & i. [Lat. pro- 
Sessus, . par. of profiteor = to Secuban 20 
avow : pro = before, openly, and fateor = to 
confess ; Fr. professer ; Sp. profesar.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To make open or publie declaration of ; 
to avow publicly ; to rag eben, ok to own 
freely ; to affirm. (It is frequently followed 
by a clause.) 

might be nated Papish Bp. Gardner > Replies fol & 
2. To lay claim openly to the position or 
character of ; to acknowledge; to own as being. 


“TI profess myself an enemy.” eis 


3. To declare or announce publicly one’s 
skillin ; to affirm one’s self to be versed in ; to 
hold one’s self out as proficient in: as, To 
profess medicine. 

4, To affirm or avow faith in or allegiance 
to; to declare one’s adherence to: as, To 
profess Christianity. 

5. To make protestations or show of; to 
make a pretence of; to pretend. (Spenser: 
FG, 01. x. &1.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To declare openly; 
acknowledgment or avowal. 
2. To make professions. 

*3. To enter into a state by public declara- 
tion or profession. 

*4, To declare or profess friendship. 

“A man which ever professed to him.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, 1. 2. 
* pré-fés’-sant, s. (Eng. profess; -ant.] A 
professor. 
“Upon the worthie and sincere 


nr ig common law,”"— 
—— proé-fést’, pa. par. & a. [Pro- 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 


to make open 


iclents and 
+ Nature's 


B, As adjective: 
1. Having taken a final vow in a 
order or congregation. (Gower: C. A., v.) 


2. Avowedly declared; pledged by pro- 
fession. 
“ im.” 

To your professed bosoms I ee bs 
pro-fés’-séd-ly, adv. (Eng. professed ; -ly.] 
By profession ; avowedly ; according to open 
achaniion made; in profession, but not in 
reality. 

“He which wrote Sigg against the supersti- 
Martyrs, p. 649. 


tions of ye people.”—. 


pro- - as sh), * pro-fes-si-o 
z Poy baat ag s. re ana ey from Lat, 
 incigaekir et accus. of geo =a “aon 
m professus. A fiteor = 
fess Gy: Sp. peeks Thal. professione.]} 
L Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of professing; an open acknow- 
ledgment or avowal of sentiments, belief, &c. 


“A naked profession may have credit, where no 
other evidence can be eiven.”—-Glanvill : Scepsis, 


2. That which is professed ; a declaration ; 
a representation or protestation ; pretence. 

3. The act of declaring one’s self as belong- 
ing to some particular Fmebh opinion, creed, 
&c. : as, a profession of Christianity. 

4, The business which one professes to 
understand and to practise for subsistence; a 
calling, aes ike or vocation, superior to a 
trade or handicraft. 

“ ‘essions, none left free to Arts 

and Sciences" Bacon “dvance af Learning, Dik. 1 


profectitious—proficient 


5. The collective bod 
in or practising a pa 
tion. 

IL, Religious Orders: The act by which a 
novice becomes a member of a religious Order 
or Congregation, It is usually accompanied 
with impressive ceremonies; but its essence 
consists in a promise, freely given and law- 
fully accepted, by which a person of requisite 
age, and after, at least, a year of probation, 
binds himself or herself to a particular insti- 
tute approved by the Church. This implies 
the emission of the three vows of perpetual 
chastity, poverty—the renunciation of owner- 
_ of the smallest thing without permission— 
and obedience. To these a fourth, varying 
with the particular institute, is usually added. 
A valid profession secures to the professed a 
right of maintenance from the institute durin 
life, and the enjoyment of the rights ps 
ge a of the clerical state. The institute, 
at the time of the profession, acquires a right 
to all property then in the possession of, or 
that may thereafter be possessed by, the per- 
son making the solemn profession. [Vows.] 


pro-féss’-idn-al (ss as sh), a. & s, (Eng. 
profession ; -al.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Of, or pertaining to, a profession or call- 


of persons engaged 
cular calling or yoca- 


“All... their fessional knowledge was practical 

rather than scientific.”"— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch, iii. 

2. Engaged in or practising a particular 
profession. 

“ Again, the merely ‘essional man is always a 

narrow man."—Burroughs : Pepacton, p. 30. 

3. Contended in by professionals. 

“A professional foot race.”"—Field, Oct. 8, 1885, 

B. As subst. ; Generally one who follows or 
belongs to a profession: more commonly 
applied, in contradistinction to “amateur,” 
to a person who makes his living by prac- 
tising an art or occupation in which non- 
professionals also engage ; more specifically, 
a person who practises an art, occupation, or 
sport for a living, as distinguished from one 
who engages in them merely for pleasure. 
Generally applied to professional musicians, 
singers, actors, rowers, cricketers, and the like. 


“ An amateur oarsman or sculler must be an officer 
of Her Majesty’s Army or Navy, or Civil Service, a 
member of the learned professions, or of the Univer- 
sities or public schools, or of any established boat or 
rowing club not containing mechanics or professionals ; 
and must not have competed in any competition for 
either a stake or Ege or entrance fee, or with or 
against a professional for any prize; nor have ever 
taught, pursued, or assisted in the pursuit of athletic 
exercises of any kind as a means of livelihood, nor 
have ever been employed in or about boats, or in 
manual , nor be a mechanic, or labourer.” 
—Field, Jan. 9, 1886. 


5-f6ss'-idn-al-ism (ss as sh), s. (Eng. 

spe lt: ; -ism.)~ The following of an art, 
sport, &c., as a profession ; professionals col- 
lectively. 


“Where the difference between this and tion 
of pelone Ln is to be fixed, no one can — 
ov. 


* prd-féss’-i6n-al-ist (ss as sh), s. (Eng. 
professional; -ist.) One who belongs to or 
practises a particular profession. 


proé-féss’ -Aén-al-l¥ (ss as sh), adv, [Eng. 
rofessional ; -ly.) In a professional manner ; 
n manner of, or as, a profession. 


“ He had to request all persons not members or pro- 
Sessionally engaged to wi w."—Kvening Standard, 
Jan, 12, 1886, 


prdé-fés’-sor, * pro-fes-sour, s. [Lat. pro- 

Jessor, from professus, pa. par. of Pet = to 

rofess (q.v.); Fr. professewr; Sp. profesor ; 
tal. professore.] 

1. One who professes or makes open and 
public declaration or acknowledgment of his 
sentiments, opinions, belief, &c. 

- ers and scours of Christes 

Wee ny he ty ae of tar (Arg.) 

2. One who makes a public profession of 
religion in those churches where such a rule 
prevails instead of confirmation. 

3. One who professes or affects unusual 
sanctity ; one who makes a show or pretence 
of religion. 

4, One who teaches any art, science, or 
branch of learning: specif., a person ap- 

ointed in a university, college, &c., to de- 
fiver lectures and instruct the students in any 
particular branch of learning: as, A professor 
of Greek, a professor of theology, &c. 

{ In the universities of Scotland and Ger- 
many the professors compose the governing 
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body, and are the sole recognised instructors 
of the students ; but at Oxford, Cambrid 
and Dublin the instruction is given by t 
tutors of the several colleges, the lectures 
of the professors being only auxiliary. In the 
United States there is usually a governing body 
of trustees, overseers, &c. In common use, 
the title of professor is greatly abused, being 
assumed even by teachers of boxing. 


* vy 
pr6-fés'-sor-éss, s. (Eng. professor ; -ess.) 
A female professor, (rhanteray t Roundabouts 
Papers, No. xxx.) 
pro-fés-sor’-i-al, a. [Hng. professor ; -ial.] 
Belonging to, or characteristic of, a professor 
ina university. (Bentley: Free Thinking, § 48.) 
pro-fés-sor’-i-al-ly, adv. (Eng. professorial; 
-ly.] In a professorial manner; academically. 
Sewanee oe professorially,.” — Daily News, 
* pro-fés-sor -i-al-igm, s. [Eng. pro- 
fessorial; -ism.] The character, manner of 
thinking, or habits of a professor. 


pro-fés-sor’-i-ate, s. [Eng. professor; -iate.] 
* 1. The position or office of a professor; 
professorship. 
2. A body of professors ; the professorial 
staff in a university. 


pro-fés'-sor-ship, s. (Eng. professor ; -ship.] 
The office or position of a professor. 

* prd-fés'-sor-y, a. (Lat. professorius.] Of 
or pertaining to a professor or professors ; 
professional. 

“ Dedicating of foundations and donations to ce 
sory learning.”—Bucon ; Advance, of Learning, bk. ii. 

proffer, * prof-er, * pro-fre, vt. & #4. 
[kr. proférer = to utter, to deliver, to produce, 
from Lat. profero=to bring forward : pro= 
forward, and fero=to bring; Sp. & Port. 
proferir ; Ital. profferire, proferire.] 

A. Transitive: 
1. To offer or propose for acceptance; te 
make an offer or tender of. 


“ Proffers his only daughter to your = 
In marriage.” Shakesp, : 1 Henry VI, v. 1. 


*2. To attempt of one’s own accord; to 
undertake. (Milton: P. L., ii. 425.) 


B. Intrans.: To attempt, to essay, to make 


an attempt. 
“An engyn had thei ther in, and profred for to kast, 
The yerde brast in tuyn.” &. de Brunne, p. 326. 


prof’-fér, s. [Prorrer, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, An offer made; something proposed o 
offered for acceptance ; a tender. 

“Let us willingly accept of the proffer.”—Bunyan: 

Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

*2,. An essay, an attempt. 

II. Law: 

1. An offer or endeavour to proceed in an 
action. 

2. The time appointed for the accounts of 
officers in the Exchequer, which was twice a 
year. 


prof’-fer-ér, s. (Eng. proffer, v.; -er.] One 
who proffers; one who offers anything for 
acceptance. 

- wr Bein Se eleany AE ‘No,’ to wae , a 

4 Vv prof rer construe, . 

2 Dhakesp. 2 phe Gautieatan of ¥ * ‘yr 
* pré-fig-I-Ht, s. [O. Fr.] A fee or bene- 
volence bestowed on bishops, in manner of a 
welcome, immediately after their instalment. 


“For his ¢ and other small fees.”— Urquhart > 
Rabelais, beef » ch, XXX. 


pro-fic’-ien-cy, * pré-fic’-ienge (c as 
sh), s. [Eng. proficien(t) ; -cy, -ce.] 

1. The quality or state of being proficient ; 
advancement or improvement in anything, 
especially in any art, science, or knowledge ; 
skill acquired by practice ; degree of advance- 
ment attained in any branch of knowledge. 


“The art... is one in which proficiency is only 
acquired after long practice."—Cassell's Technical Edu- 
eator, pt. xi., p. 274. 


*92, A start, an advance, 
a. Heb: ived mderful proficiency.”— 
Heytin’ Live of Laud, p. 8%. 
prod-fic’-ient (c as sh), a. & s. (Lat. pro 
Jjiciens, pr. par. of proficto = to make progress, 
to advance: pro = forward, and facio = to 
make ; Sp. & Ital. proficiente.] 
A, As adj.: Well-versed or skilled in any 


nnn a ea 
boil, 3 pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
a te eneoren -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shts, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL. 
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business, art, science, accomplishment, or 
exercise ; competent. 

B. 4s subst.: One who is well versed or 
skilled in any business, art, science, accom- 
plishment, or exercise: one who has made 
advances or acquired a considerable degree of 
skill ; an adept, an expert. 

“Noth' but lati as mired in making 
sren tema Rhee respective dopartments."—Gold- 
smith > Polite Learning, ch. ii. 

pro-fic’-ient-ly (e as sh), adv. (Eng. pro- 
Jjicient ; -ly.] Ina proficient manner or degree ; 
with proficiency. 


*prd-fie-u-otis, a. [Lat. proficuus, from 
projicio = to make progress, to advance.] 
[PRoFIcIENT.] Advantageous, profitable, use- 
ful. (Philips: Cider, i. 627.) 


prd-file, * profil, s. & a. [Ital. projilo=a 
border, a drawing of a picture, from projilare 
=to draw, to paint: pro = before, and filo 
(Lat. filwm) =a thread, a line. The meaning is 
thus, a front-line or outline. Sp. & Port. perjil ; 
Fr. profil; O. Fr. porfil, pourfil.] [PURFLE.] 

A. As substantive: 

L Ord. Lang. : An outline, a contour. 

IL. Technically : 

1, Art: The contour of the human face 
viewed from one of its sides; the outlines of 
the human face in a section through the 
median line; a side-view; the side-face or 
half-face. 


_“ They always appear in profile, which gives us the 
uth herrea very majestic."—Addison - On Medals, 


2. Building, Joinery, &c.: The outline of a 
building, a figure, a series of mouldings, or of 
any other parts, as shown by a section through 
them. 

3. Engineering : 

(@) A vertical section through a work or 
section of country to show the elevations and 
depressions, 

(2) Rail.-eng. : A profile is a vertical section 
of the country traversed, showing the hillsand 
hollows, and enabling the cuttingsand embank- 
ments to be so adjusted that the earth of one 
will furnish material for the other. [RatLway.] 

4. Fortification : 

(1) A section perpendicular to the face of 
the work. 

(2) A light wooden frame set up to guide 
workmen in throwing up a parapet. 

B. As adj. : Drawn or made in profile. 

{| Profile of an order: 

Arch. : An assemblage and arrangement of 
essential and subservient parts. That profile 
is preferable wherein the parts are few, varied, 
and fitly applied. Some member should pre- 
dominate in each division, which it should 
appear the office of the other parts to fortify, 
support, or shelter. in a cornice the corona 
is supperted by modillions, dentils, ovolos, 
&c., and sheltered and covered from the effects 
of the weather by its cyma or cavetto, 


profile-cutter, s. 

Wood-working: The cutting-knife, usually 
made up of sections which correspond to parts 
of a given pattern of moulding, and by which 
moulding is cut in a machine. 


* o’-f7 * 
pro’-file, *pour-fil, vt. (Fr. ler. 
[PROFILE, s.] To draw in profile ase 2 
side view ; to outline any object or objects. 

* eat? 5 
pro-fil-tst, s. (Eng. é); -ist.] One 
who draws profiles. BP : 

pro-fil’-6-graph, s. An instrument which 

records the profile of the ground which it 
traverses. ? 


rd-fil_-Sm’-8-t6r, s. An instrument by 
which the profile of a person may be trans- 
ferred to paper. 
prof-it, * prof-ite, *prof-yt,s. [Fr., from 
Lat. profeetum, accus. of profectus = advance, 
progress, from profectus, pa. par. of proficto = 
to make progress, to advance ; Ital. profitto.; 
*1, Improvement, advancement, proficiencyy) 
progress, 
“* Jacques, he keeps at sch d speaks 
enly of his profit.’ Shakes vas Tou Likewe eee 
2, Any advantage, benefit, or accession of 
good resulting from labor or exertion; valua- 
Ble results, useful consequence, benefit, gain; 
comprehending the acquisition of anything 
valuable or advantagecus, corporeal, or intel- 
lectual, temporal or spiritual. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére: pi 
or, wire, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, eur, = shane gf Adned 


|| prof’-it-léss, * prof-it-lesse, a. 


proficiently—profound 


3. The advantage or gain resulting to the 
owner of capital from its employment in any 
business or undertaking; the difference be- 
tween the cost of production of anything and 
the price for which it is sold ; pecuniary gain 
in any action or occupation ; emolument, gain. 

As society advances profits tend to fall to 
a minimum. The field of employment for 
capital is twofold: the land of a country, and 
foreign markets for its manufactured com- 
modities. Only a limited amount of capital 
can be thus employed. As the quantity of 
capital approaches the limit, profit falls; 
when the limitis reached, profit is annihilated. 
The causes which retard this fall are the waste 
of capital by overtrading and rash speculation, 
improvements in production, new power of 
obtaining cheap commodities from foreign 
countries, and the perpetual flow of capital 
abroad for the sake of higher profit. (Mill: 
Polit. Econ., bk. iv., ch. iv.) 

““The revenue .. . derived fromstock, by the nm 
who manages or ea ae it, is called profit.”—Smith: 
Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. vii. 

¥ 1. Mesne profits: [MEsne]. 

2. Net profit: The difference in favor of the 
seller of any commodity between the price at 
which it is sold, and the original cost of pro- 
duction, after deduction of all charges. 

3. Profit and loss: 

(1) The gain or loss arising from the buying 
and selling of goods, or from other contingency. 

(2) Arule in arithmetic by which the gain or 
loss on mercantile transactions is ascertained. 

4. Rate of profit: The proportion which the 
amount of oat gained from any undertaking 
bears to the capital employed in it. 

J] In Book-keeping both gains and losses 
come under the title of profit and loss, but a 
distinction is made by placing the profits on 
the creditor side and the losses on the debtor 
side. 


prof-it, v.t. &%. [Fr. profiter ; Ital. proftttare.] 
A. Trans.: To benefit, to help; to be a 
source of profit, gain, or advantage to. 
“Tt profited not them that they heard the word.”— 
Hebrews iv. 2 (1551). 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To be of profit, use, or advantage; to 
benefit. (Proverbs xi. 4.) 
2. To make improvement; to improve; to 
make progress, 
Burke: Speck tharmy Butane ao 
3. To gain any advantage or benefit; to be 
benefited ; to benefit. 


“It seemed perfectly natural that he should defend 
abuses by which he profited."—Macaulay. Hist. Eng., 
xviii. 
4, To gain pecuniarily; to become richer. 
“The Romans, though possessed of their ports, did 
not profit much by trade.”"—Arduthnot - On Coi: 


‘Orns. 
prof-it-a-ble, a. ([Fr., from profiter = to 
profit ; Ital. profittadile.] 
1. Yielding or bringing profit or gain ; lu- 
crative, gainful. 
“A d of man’s flesh, tak: man, 
Is eee eect hie or pees x 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 
2. Advantageous, useful, beneficial. 
“Tti i 
of eltien”—tolinge Oacan nL ee 
prof’it-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. profitable; 
~ness.) The quality or state of being profit- 
able; gainfulness, adyantageousness, lucrative- 
ness, usefulness. 

“That universal iness.” — 
arp Sermon Tal ee ee soatine 
prof-it-a-bly, adv. [Eng. profitad(le) ; -ly.] 

1, Ina profitable manner; soas to bring or 
gain profit; with profit or gain. 
2. With profit, benefit, or advantage ; ad- 
vantageously, beneficially. 
“Would, I had di 
anewen thee proptadly ri ahabeg? finee 
(Eng. 
profit ; -less.] Void of profit oradvantage ; un- 
profitable. 3 hae 
“To inquisition long and profitless.” 
Pc esis e Wordsworth > Excursion, bk. iii, 
prof’-it-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. profitless ; -ly.] 
In a profitless manner; unprofitably. 


prof’-it-léss-néss, s. [Eng. profitless ; -ness. 
The quality or state of bela ane sh 
profitableness, 


“ They perceive the profitlessness of the method,”"— 
Scribner's Magazine, August, 1880, p. 610. aa: 


a 


rdéf’-li-ga-cy, s. [Eng. profligate ; -cy.] The 

gored rake of being profligate ; a profli- 
gate, vicious, or abandoned course of life ; 
shameless dissipation ; the state of being lost 
to the sense of shame or decency. 


“The profligacy of the representations soon drove 
away aver veaple."-Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. & 


prof’-li-gate, a. & s. [Lat. profligatus, pa. 
par. of projligo = to dash to the ground, to 
overthrow, hence, abandoned, dissolute : pro: 
= forward, and fligo = to dash.]J 
A. As adjective: 
*1, Beaten down; overthrown. 
Hudibras.) 

/’ 2, Abandoned to vice ; lost to all sense of 
shame or decency ; extremely vicious ; shame- 
less in wickedness or dissipation. 

Thon art 20 tt Sec Mllton’a Death sad’ Sin: 
Young: Epigram on Voltaire. 
8. Shameless, abandoned. 
“The corrupt and profligate conversation of the. 
world.”—Sharp.: Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 13. 

B. As subdst.: An abandoned person; one 
who has lost all sense of shame or decency ; 
one who lives profligately. 


“Tt is pleasant to see a notorious 
with a concern for his religion, an 
spleen into zeal.” —Addison. 


* prodf’-li-gate, v.t. [PRoFLicats, a.) To. 
overthrow, to overcome, to conquer, to dis- 
perse. 

“Subverted many townes and Lilien de and dis- 


comfited many of them in open battayle.”—Hall: 


Henry VI. (an. 31). 


prof’-li-gate-ly, adv. (Eng. profligate ; -ly.]; 
In a profligate, vicious, or dissipated manner ; 
shamelessly ; without principle or shame. 
“Such profligately wicked persons.”—Sharp.: Ser- 
mons, Vol. i, ser. 2. 
prof’-li-gate-néss, s. (Eng. profligate; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being profligate ;. 
profligacy. 
“Tf this country could be preserved from utter pre- 
JSligateness in.” —Porteous > Life of Se: v 


and ruin. cker. 


(Butler : 


fligate seized. 
converting his 


* prof-li-ga/tion, s. [Lat. projligatio, from. 
profligatus, pa. par. of projligo = to overthrow.] 
[PROFLIGATE, a.] Overthrow, defeat, rout. 


“ To the profligation and fearefull slaughter of their 
owne subjects."—Bp. Hall: To Pope Urban the Eighth. 


* prdf’-lfi-enge, s. [Lat. profluentia, from 
profluens, pr. par. of profiwo = to flow forward : 
pro = forward, and fluo = to flow.) The 
quality. or state of being profiuent; forward. 
progress or course. 


“In the proflwence or proceeding of their fortun 
there was much aimeronse Between! Theneeeawneinn 
Remains, p. 164, 


* prof’-li-ent, a. [Lat. profluens, pr. par. 
of profiwo.) [PROFLUENCE.] Flowing forward. 
“ Baptizing in the projfuent stream.” 
Milton: P. L., xii, 446, 
{Lat.] For form’s sake;. 


pro for’-ma, phr: 
as a matter of form. 


pro-fotnd’, a. & s. [Fr. profond, from Lat, 
profundus = deep : pro = forward, downward, 
and fundus = the bottom; Sp. & Port. pro- 
Jundo ; Ital. profondo.] 

A, As adjective: 

*T, Lit. : Descending far below the surface - 
or the level of surrounding ground ; having: 
great depth ; very deep. 

“A broad and nd ti 

the camp." Makelays ies Enger eee 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. Bending low ; lowly, humble ; expressing - 
or characterized by deep humility. , - 

2. Intellectually deep; entering or pene- 
trating deeply into subjects ; not superficiaL 

“Not orators only with th 

rent si digputers in ail Selaplg aa eres 
Hooper: Roden, Poly ee 

3. Characterized by intensity; 

intense, heart-felt. ct 
“[1] worship nature with a thought fod 
Byron: Epistle to duguata, 

*4, Deep-fetched, heart-felt, sincere. 

* 5. Thorough, perfect; deep in skill or ac. 
quirements. (Hosea v. 2.) 

*6. Complete, perfect. 

“Tr 0 . 

en poe rales earnest.”—Shakesp. > Much Ada. 
a hidden qualities; obscure, ab- 
e. 
“Upon the corner of the moon, 
There hangs a vap'rous drop profound.” 
Shakesp. > Macbeth, Ht. 6. 


deeply felt ;, 


pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt,. 
Syrian. #, ce =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


*B. As substantive: 
1, The deep, the sea, the ocean. 


“The broad bosom of the dark Pode canes 
Pitt: Vi + dineid li. 
2, Anabyss, (Milton; P. L., 488.) 


“pro-found, v.t. &i. [Prorounn, a.) 


A. Trans.: To cause to sink deeply; to | 


cause to penetrate deeply. 
B. Intrans. : To penetrate deeply ; to get to 
the bottom. iv a. : 
onan va the bation, of these diversities,”— 
pro-féind’-ly, * pro-founde-ly, adv. 
(Eng. profownd ; -ly.} 
*1. In a profound manner; with deep or 
grave concern, 


“Why sigh you so profoundly ?"—Shakesp, : Troilus 
& Ores iv. 2 


2. With deep penetration or insight; deeply ; 
with = knowledge: as, mn pedir, 
Jearned. 

3. Exceedingly ; excessively. 

ae: Bow it your author be profoundly soos 


1 cost you dear before he's un = 
_ Roscommon: Translated Verse, 
pré-f6and-néss, * pro-founde-nesse, s. 


(Eng. profound ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being profound ; profundity, depth. 
. Ney mg wt wit and learning.”"—Cudworth : 
a ® 
pro-fil-gent, «. (Lat. pro=forth, and 
Sulgens, pr. par. of fulgeo = to shine.] Shining 
forth ; effulgent. 
Oral fafa Bering tos eat al ty 
Chaucer: Legend af Good Women. 
*pro y, vt. (Lat. profundo=to pour 
out.) [Proruse.) To lavish, to squander. 
“Grete expenses profunded.”— 
j Chay teeny a whiche shuld be 
pré-find’-i-_ty, * pro-found-i-te, s. ‘ 
profondité, ned profond = profoun at 
1. The quality or state of being profound ; 
depth of iy RecEmrvel skill, science, &c. 
We my, oe the profundity of learning.”"— 


*2. A depth, an abyss. (Milton.) 
* 3. A deep or abstruse point. 
—_ cog actor Fachert pa le 
fuse’, a. (Lat. profusus, pa. par. of pro- 
fundo = to pour out: pro = forward, and 
fundo=to pour; O. Fr. profus; Sp. & Ital. 


1. Poured forth lavishly, lavished; over- 
abundant, exuberant. 
“ Nor would one say, that one so young could vse, 


(Valesse his sens] s shotoriqus sop x 
2. Pouring forth lavishly ; lavish, extrava- 
gant, prodigal ; liberal to excess. 
“Ot what he gives maspering and profuse. i. 
*3, Lavishly supplied ; abounding. 
= green shady bank, profuse of flowers.” 
er Milton cy L., Vil. 236, 


*prd-fuse’, v.t. [Proruss, a.] To pour out 

or spend lavishly ; to lavish, to squander. 

“ Mercurie, thy helpe hath beene profusde, 
dis- 

Euer, with most grace, in So of aye) bs 


6-fuse’ adv. (Eng. profuse; -ly.) Ina 
eohes ay, a or degree; lavishly, prodi- 
gally ; with rich abundance ; in profusion. 


Ane umereatling or Boner? had sito. 
fiise’-néss, s. [Eng. profuse; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being profuse ; profu- 
sion, lavishness, prodigality. 
“A promiscuous widistingnishing profuseness.”— 
South : Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 10. 
*proé-fus’-ér, s. (Eng. profus(e); -er.) A 


lavisher, a squanderer. 
= une’s a blind salir of her own.” 
or: ls ‘errick ; Hesperides, p. 255. 


rd-fa'-sion, s. (Lat. profusio, from pro- 
Lg tren Py . of profwndo = to pour out; Fr. 
& Sp. ion ; Ital. profusione.) 


1. Profuse or lavish expenditure; extrava- 
ganee, prodigality, wastefulness, lavishness. 
¥ prodigalite and profusions.”—Joye: Exposicion 
loath cent. 
2. Profuse or lavish supply ; exuberance, 
over-abundance. " 
“ Profusion unrestrained, ee bray fe base. 


iL. 675. 


* prd-fu'-siv [Eng. profus(e) ; -tve.] 
che ied im. . 


boil, béy; pént, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
cian, -tian = shgn. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, 


profound—programma 


*prog, * prokke, * progue, * proke 
Vpeciadaym, Whe a P (Wel. oreo = to 
thrust, to stab; Lat. proco=to ask; Dan. 
prakke ; Sw. pracka = to beg ; Ger. prachern, 
prachen.) [PRowL.]} 

A. Intransitive : 

1, To poke about. 

2. To beg. 

,““Sbe went out progging for provisions as before.”— 
I Estrange. 


3. To rob, to steal, to thieve. 


“ And that man in the gown, in my opinion, 
like a proguing knave.” 
Beaum, & Flet, > Spanish Curate, lil, 3. 


4, To live by mean, petty, or beygarly tricks. 
B, Transitive: 
1. To poke, to prod. (Scotch.) 
2. To pick up; to beg. 
For wae ot yo0 be iy A ia booka for me." 
prég, * progge,s. [Proa, ».] 
1. Vietuals obtained by begging ; victuals 
generally ; food. 
“AT h sn 
eae eir prog be precarious.”—Daily Telegraph, 


2. One who seeks his victuals by begging 
and tramping ; a tramp. 
3. A poke, a prod. 
* pro-gén—ér-Ate, v.t. (Lat. = progeneratus, 
pa. par. of progenero=to beget.) To beget, 
generate. 
ms They re) pilaregonareted = a from Scythian 
* pro-gén-ér-a-tion, s. [Lat. progeneratio, 
m progeneratus, pa. par. of progenero.] The 
act of begetting ; propagation, generating. 
* ao , 
pro-gén’-i-tive, a. [Pref. pro-, and Eng. 
genitive (q.v.).] Begetting, propagating. 
* pro-gén -i-tive-néss, s. [Eng. progenitive ; 


~ness.} The quality or state of being progeni- 
tive. 


pro-gén’-i-tor, * en-y-tour, s. [Fr. 
progéniteur, from Lat. Sanskore, aceus, of 


progenitor=an ancestor: pro=before, and 
genitor =a parent.) <A forefather ; an ancestor 
in the direct line; a parent. 
“You have turn'd my thoughts 
Upon our brave ‘4 
ordsworth : Excursion, bk. iv. 
{ Darwin gives the word a far more ex- 
tended meaning. ‘‘Ata much earlier period 
the progenitors of man must have been aquatic 
in their habits.” (Descent of Mam (ed. 2nd), 
p. 161.) 
* pro-gén-i-tréss, s. (Eng. progenitor ; -ess.] 
A female progenitor. 


“A worthy progenitress of a long line."—Century 
Magazine, June, 1883, p, 291. 


pro-gén’-i-ture, s. [Fr.] A begetting,a birth. 


prog-én-Y, * prog-en-ie, * prog-en-ye, 
s. (Fr. progénie,, from Lat. progeniem, accus. 
of progenies = progeny ; Sp. & Ital. progenie.) 
*1, Descent, lineage. ‘ 
« bi 4 lawful Ye 
DouPting thy Virtjhater.? 1 Henry Vi ML & 
*2,. Race, family, ancestry, 


“* Tasued from the of kings.” 
7 sp. < 1 Henry V1, Vv. 4 


8. Offspring, children, descendants. 
. ha; father of fat hg 
And BapEe PA vpieer: Fee te, xxi. 


* pre barman 4 s. [Pref. pro-, and 
ng. germination.) Birth, growth, 
“ Gave progermination unto them.” 


Herrick; Hesperides, p. 270, 
* prdg’-ging, a. [Proa, v.] Mean, petty, 
paltry. 


“ Practised for divers years progging tricks.”"—W ood : 
Athena Ozon., Vol. 1. 


6-glét’-tis, s. [Pref. pro-, and Eng. glottis 
pro-gis Named from its resemblance to the 
tip of the tongue.] 

Zool.: The sexually mature segment of a 
tapeworm (q.v.), containing both male and 
female organs of generation. Called also 
Generative joint. 


proég-nath’-ic, a, (Procnarnous.] 


proég-na’-thism, s. (Eng. prognath(ic) ; -ism.) 
The state or condition of being prognathic. 


rég-na'-thoiis, a. prog-nath’-ic, «a. 
m ian mpo (pro) = teers; a yvdbos (gnathos) = 
a jaw.] [ORTHOGNATHOUS.] 
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prog’-né, s. [Lat., from Gr. Mpdevy (Prokna), 
daughter of Pandion, who ag. changed into 
a swallow. ] 
*1, Ord, Lang. : A swallow. 
2. Ornith.: An American genus of Hirun- 
dinide, with five species. Progne subis (or 
purpurea) is the Purple Martin (q.v.). 


prog-no-sis, s. [Gr., from mp6 (pro) = before, 
and yvaors (gnésis).] [GNosis.] 
Med, ; An opinion as to the probable result 
of an illness, formed from a consideration of 
similar cases and of the case itself. 


prég-nos'-tic, a. & s, [O. Fr. prognostique, 
pronostique (Fr. pronostic), from Lat. prognos- 
ticon; Gr. mpoyvworuxdy ( Papen, $e 
A, As adj. : Foreshowing ; indicating some- 
thing future by ee or symptoms; fore- 
shadowing, prognosticating. 


“Omitting certain prognostick anagrams,”—Reliquie 
Wottoniana, p. 137. 


B. As substantive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, That which prognosticates or foreshows ; 
an omen, a token, a prognostication. 
“ Prognosticks of a rare Bie pac 
orbet: Iter Boreale, 


* 2. A foretelling or prognosticating ; a pre- 
diction. 
II. Med.: The art or skill of foretelling 
diseases by symptoms ; also a symptom. 
avtutlnoe On ieee ae Serle am 

* prég-nos -tic, * prog-nds'-tick, ».t. 
[PRoGNosTIC, @.] To prognosticate, to fore- 
shadow. 

“The sun shines waterishly and osticks Tain.” 
—More; Immort. Soul, pt. tii, bk. fii, ch. v. 

* prég-nos'-tic-a-ble, a. [Eng. prognostic; 
-able.] Capable of being prognosticated, fore- 
told, or foreknown. 

“ Effects not osticable like eclipses.”— Browne? 
Vulgar Errours, bk. vi., ch. viii. 
prég-ndés’-ti-cate, * pro-nos-ty-cate, 
vt. & 1. [Eng. prognostic; -ate.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To foreshow by present signs; to fore- 
shadow, to augur, to presage. 
ee ey ee ea evil."—Burke: On 


2. To predict, to prophesy, to foretell, 


“T neither will, nor can cate 
To the young gaping heir, his father’s fate.” 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat. iit, 


B. Intrans.: To predict; to judge or pro- 
nounce from presage of the future, 


“The son straight goes wnto the soot ing or 
prognosticating priest."—Hackluyt : Voyages, ii. 58. 


* prég-nés-ti-ca'-tion, * pro-nos-ti-ca- 
cy-on, s. (0. Fr. prognostication, pronostica- 
tion (Fr. pronostication). } 

1, The act of prognosticating, foretelling, 
or foreshowing something future by means of 
present signs ; presage; prediction. 


“A kind of prophecy or gnostication of things 
to ets na ot: Theory oy the Earth, 


2. That which foretells or foreshows; a 
foretoken, an omen, an augury, a sign. 


“ Some sign and prognostication of some wonderfull 
thing to come.”—North: Plutarch, p, 14. 


* prég-nés'-ti-ca-tive, a. [Eng. prognosti- 
cat(e); -ive.} Having the character or nature 
of a prognostic ; predictive, 


“ Prognosticative of effusions more meritorious." 
New Annual Register (1802), p. 318. 


prég-nés’-ti-ca-tor, * prog-nos-ti-ca- 
tour, * pro-nos-ti-ca-tor, s. (Eng. prog- 
nosticat(e); -or.] One who prognosticates ; 
one who foretells or foreshows future events 
from present signs. (Isaiah xlvii, 13 ) 


* /. 4-to 

prég-nds’-ti-ca-tor-¥, a. (Eng. prog 
nosticat(e); -ory.] Prognosticative ; ominous, 

*pro’-gram, s. [PRoaramMe.] 

* pro-grim’-ma, s. [Lat., from Gr, mpé- 
ypaup.a (programma) = a public notice in 
writing: mpo (pro) = before, openly, and 
yedupa (gramma) =a writing ; ae) 
= to write ; Ital. programma. } q ROGRAMME. ] 

1. A public notice posted up; an edict; a 
proclamation. 


“A programma stuck up in every college hall."— 
Wood: Athena Oxon, 7 4 


2. A preface (q.v.). (Warton: Life of Bath- 
urst, p. 218.) . 
3. A programme. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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pro-gramme, s. [Fr.] [Procramma.] That 
which is written out and made public before- 
hand; specif., an outline or sketch of the 
order of proceedings or subjects of any enter- 
tainment, public ceremony, or performance ; 
hence, a line of conduct or action proposed to 
be followed. 


programme-music, s. 

Music: A composition which seeks to por- 
tray, or at least to suggest to the mind a 
definite series of events. A famous example 
is Kotzwara’s Battle of Prague. 


pro-grés-is'-ta, s. [Sp.] An advocate of 
progress; one of a political party in Spain 
in favor of local self-government. 


pro’-gréss, *pro-gresse, s. [0. Fr. pro- 
grez (Fr. progres), from Lat. progresswm, accus, 
of progressus = an advance, from progressus, 

a. par. of progredior=to advance: pro= 
‘orward, and gradior=to walk, to go; Sp. 
progreso; Ital. progresso.} 

1. The act or state of advancing or moving 
forward; a moving or going forward; ad- 
vancement. 

“Revere the man, whose Pilgrim marks the road, 

And guides the progress of the soul to God.” 
Cowper : Tirocinium, 145. 

2. A journey of state; a circuit; a public 
and ceremonial journey. 

“ Official tours... scarcely inferior in pomp to 

royal progresses.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

38. A moving forward or advancing in 
growth ; increase : as, the progress of a plant. 

4, Advancement in business of any kind ; 
course: as, The negotiations have made no 
progress. 

5, Advancement in knowledge; moral or 
intellectual improvement ; proficiency: as, 
To make progress in one’s studies. 

*6, A journey or passage from one place to 
another. 


“From Egypt arts their progress made to Greece.” 
Denham : Progress of Learning, 21. 


¥ (1) Progress of Titles : 

Scots Law: Such a series of the title-deeds 
of a landed estate, or other heritable subject, 
as is sufficient in law to constitute a valid and 
effectual feudal title thereto. 

(2) To report progress: To conclude for the 
day all matters connected with a bill, rele- 
gating further discussion of its provisions to 
a future time to be specified. 


pro-gréss’, * pro’-gréss, * pro-gresse, 
v.i. & t. [PROGRESS, s.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1, To make progress ; to move forward ; to 
advance, to proceed. 
“Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 
That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks.” 
Shakesp.: King John, v. 2. 
2. To proceed in any course; to continue 
to move : as, The business is progressing. 
3. To make progress or improvement; to 
advance, to improve. 


“ His scholarship progressed no better than before,” 
—Kingsley : Westward Ho! ch, ii. 


*B. Trans.: To go forward in; to pass 
over or through. 


“ Progressing the dateless and irrevoluble circle of 
eternity.”—Milton - Reform. in England, bk. ii, 


pro-gréss’-idn (ss as sh), s. [Fr., from 
Lat. progressionem, accus. of progressio = an 
advancing, from progressus, pa. par. of pro- 
gredior = to advance, to progress (q.v.) ; Sp. 
progresion; Ital. progressione.]} 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of progressing, advancing, or 

moving forward ; progress, advance. 

“We can easily proceed by wonderful degrees and 
maps of progression.”—Bp, Taylor: Sermons, vol. iii., 
Ber, 4, 

*2, Course, passage; lapse or process of 

time. 


II, Technically : 


1, Math. : Regular or proportional advance 
by increase or decrease of numbers. A series 
fm which the terms increase or decrease ac- 
cording to a uniform law. There are two 
kinds of progressions, Arithmetical and Geo- 
metrical. [ARITHMETICAL-PROGRESSION, GEO- 
METRICAL-PROGRESSION.] If in a series of 
quantities, the following relation exist be- 
tween every three consecutive terms—viz., 
that the first has to the third the same ratio 
which the difference between the first and 
second has to the difference between the 
second and third, such quantities are said to 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


programme—project 


be in Harmonical Progression. Thus if a, }, 
c, d, &e. be such a series that a:¢::a—b: 
b—c; b:d::b—c : c—d, and so on; then the 
series a, b, c, d, &c. forms an Harmonical 
Progression, 

2, Music: There are two kinds of progres- 
sion, melodic and harmonic. The former is a 
succession of sounds forming a tune or me- 
lody, but the term is also applied to an 
imitative succession of melodic phrases, that 
is, to a melodie sequence. Harmonic pro- 
gression is the movement of one chord to 
another, and is diatonic or chromatic. The 
term is also sometimes used as synonymous 
with sequence, 


progression-theory, s. 

Anthrop.: The theory that, within limits, 
the savage state in some measure represents 
an early condition of mankind, out of which 
the higher culture has gradually been devel- 
oped or evolved, by processes still in regular 
operation as of old, the result showing that, 
on the whole, progress has far prevailed over 
relapse. (Tylor; cf. Gibbon: Roman Empire, 
ch, xxxviii.) 


“ Advocates of this progression-theory are apt to 
look back toward yet lower original conditions of 
mankind.”"—Tylor: Prim. Quilt, (ed. 1878), i, 37. 


* prdé-gréss'-idn-al (ss as sh), a. [Eng. 
progression ; -al.]) Pertaining to progression, 
advancement, or improvement. 


“There is no further state to come, unto which this 
seemes progressional.”—Browne;: Urn Burial, ch. v. 


prdé-gréss'-ion-ist (ss as sh), s. [Eng. pro- 
gression ; -ist.] 

1, One who holds that society is in a state 
of progress towards, and that it will ulti- 
mately attain to, perfection. 

2. Biol.: A name used for (1) a believer 
in successive creations; (2) an evolutionist. 
(Spencer: Prim. Biol., pt. iii., § 140.) 


pro-gréss-ist, s. [Eng. progress; -ist.] The 
same as PROGRESSIONIST (q.V-). 


pro-gréss’-ive, a. [Fr. progressif, from pro- 
grés = progress (q.v.); Sp. progresivo ; Ital. 
progressivo.) 
1, Moving forward or onward ; advancing. 


“ Progressive as a stream, they seek 
The middle field.” Cowper: Task, i, 292. 


2. Advancing towards perfection ; improv- 
ing ; in 4 state of progression. 


“Tt is slowly being adopted in most of the manufac- 
turing and progressive countries in the world.”—Cas- 
sell’s Technical Educator, pt. xi., p. 335. 


3. Advancing in degrees ; increasing. 
** Autborized the progressive injustice.”—Scott: War 
Song of Edinburgh Light Dragoons. (Note.) 

progressive-development, s, 

Biology: 

1, [DEVELOPMENT, J 2]. 

2, Lyell used the term (Prin. Geol. (ed. 1850), 
pp. 131, 553) for advance by successive crea- 
tions, and for the evolution of higher from 
lower forms of life. [Evoxurton, II. 2. (2).] 


progressive-metamorphosis, s. 

Bot. : Metamorphosis of a less into a more 
important organ, or a portion of one; as the 
change of petals into stamens, 


progressive-types, s. pl. 

Biol. : (See extract), 

“Another combination is also frequently observed 
among animals, when a series exhibits Buel @ succes- 
sion as exemplifies a natural gradation, without im- 
mediate or nec reference to either embryonic 
Soyslopment or uccopion a. ume, as the Chambered 

ephalopods, Such types I call progressive-types.”— 
Agassiz: Classification, p. 177. Be eee 

pro-gréss’-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. progressive ; 
-ly.) In a progressive manner; by regular 
course or gradual advances. 

“Lost and confus'd progressively they fade.” 
Mason: Fresnoy ; Art of Painting. 
4 

pro-gréss’-ive-néss, s. [Eng. progressive ; 
~ness.) The quality or state of being progress- 
ive; a state of progression, advancement, or 
improvement, 


* pro-gréss'-Or, s. [Lat., from progressus, 
pa. par. of progredior = to progress (q.¥.).] 
1, One who progresses or advances, 
2. One who makes a progress. 
* progue, v. 
*pro-héme, s. [PRorEm.] 


pro-hib’-it, vt. (Lat. prohibitus, pa. par. of 
prohibeo = to prevent, to forbid ; lit. = to have 


{PRog, v.] 


pro-hib-it-ér, s. 


pro-hi-bi’-tion, s. 


pro-id’-dn-ite, s. 


* proin, * proigne, v.t. & i. 
pro in-di-vi’-so, phr. [Lat.] 


* proine, v.t. & i. 
pré-jéct,, v.t. & i. 


or hold in one’s way : pro = before, and habeo 
=to have; Fr. prohiber; Sp. & Port. prohi- 
bir ; Ital. proibire.} 
1. To forbid by authority ; to interdict. 
“Soon after it had been prohibited, they discovered 
that it was the most graceful drapery in Europe.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 
2. To hinder, to prevent, to bar. 
“ Gates of burning adamant 
++ « prohibit all egress,” Milton: P. L., ti. 487. 


pro-hib’-it-éd, pa. par. ora. [PROuIBIT.] 


prohibited-books, s. pl. [INDEXx-Ex- 


PURGATORIUS. ] 


(Eng. prohibit ; -er.) Ona 
who prohibits or forbids; a forbidder, an 
interdicter. 


“Seeing trom what corner the prohibiter would 
start."—Mad. D Arblay : Cecilia, bk. ix., ch. viii. 


{Fr., from Lat. prohibi- 
tionem, accus. of prohibitio = a forbidding, 
from prohibitus, pa. par. of prohibeo = to pro- 
hibit (q.v.); Sp. prohibicion ; Ital. protbizione.) 

j. Ord. Lang.: The act of prohibiting ot 
forbidding ; an interdict ; an order or declara- 
tion to prohibit, forbid, or hinder some action. 
Specif. (U. S.), the forbidding by law of the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages. 

2. Scots Law: A technical clause in a deed 
of entail prohibiting the heir from selling the 
estate, contracting debt, altering the order of 
succession, &c. 

Writ of prohibition: A writ issuing pro- 
perly only out of the Queen’s Bench, being 
a prerogative writ; but, for the furtherance 
of justice, now also out of the Chancery, Com- 
mon Pleas, or Exchequer; it is directed to 
the judge and parties to a suit in any inferior 
court, commanding them to cease from the 
prosecution thereof, upon a suggestion, that 
either the cause originally, or some collateral 
matter arising therein, does not belong to that 
jurisdiction, but to the cognizance of some 
other court. This writ may issue, for instance, 
to the County Courts, if they attempt to hold 
plea of any matter not within their jurisdic- 
tion. (Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 4.) 


pro-hi-bi-tion-ist, s. [Eng. prohibition; 
-ist.] 


1. One who is in favor of prohibiting, by 
jaw, the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages; specif., in the United States, a mem- 
ber of the Prohibition Party. 

2. One who favors such heavy duties on 
certain goods as almost to amount to a pro- 
hibition of their importation ; a protectionist. 


pro-hib’-it-ive, pro-hib’-it-or-y, a. [Eng. 


prohibit ; -ive, -ory.] 
1, Serving to prohibit, forbid, or exclude ; 
forbidding, excluding; implying prohibition. 
“ We have been obliged to guard it from foreign com- 


petition by very strict prohibitory laws.”—Burke> 
Regicide Peace, let, 3. 


2. Excessive: as, a prohibitory price. 


C {Gr. mpd (pro) = before $ 
elSoy (eidon), 2 aor. of * cidw (eidd) = to see, 
and suff. -ite (Min.); Ital. proidonina.] 

Min.: A name given by Scacchi to some ex- 
halations at the eruption of Vesuvius, 1872. 
Compos, : fluoride of silicon ; formula, SiF 4. 


(Prune, v.] 


Law: A term applied to rights held by two 
or more persons equally, and otherwise termed 
indivisible rights ; thus, the stock of a com- 
pay - held pro indiviso by all the partners 
in trust. 


[PRuNE, ¥.] 


jec (Lat. projectus, pa. par. of 

profane or sro ee pro = forward, 

and jacio = to throw ; Fr. projeter; Sp. - 

tar; Ital. progettare.) Se eae 
A. Transitive: 


1, To throw out or forward ; to cast out: to 
shoot forward. (Spenser: F. On Vici. 45.) 

2. To exhibit a form or delineation of a sur- 
face ; to delineate. 

3. To cast or revolve in the mind ; to pl: 
to scheme, to contrive, to plan. 3B Biot 


“What sit we then projecting peace and war?” 
Milton: P. L., ii, 329. 

*4, To mark out; to shape, to form, to 

arrange. (Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, v. 2.) 


Pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


Syrian, 2», © = 6: ey =a: qu=kw. 


B, Intransitive : 
1, To shoot out or forward ; to jut out; to 


i Ceieeres to extend beyond something 


Ath etG, branes, suporting the eyebrows."— 
*2. 'Yo plot, to scheme, 
pro-jéct, s. (0. Fr. (Fr. et), from Lat. 
regen neut. rece of pret pa. par. of 
Clo = vO project (q.v.); Sp. 3 Ital. 
errata) project (q Pp. proyecto; Ita 
1. That which ig devised, contrived, or 


lanned ; a plan, a scheme, a design, a con- 
ivance, a plot. : - op 

fect, Which 
of the dlotator, igo be with Hee ane ag my 


2. An idle or impracticable scheme. 


a ae 
prd-jSe’-tile, a. &s. [Fr] , 
A, As adjective: 


1, Projecting or impelling forward. 
“The planets are constantly acted wu by two 
different forces, viz. vity or ati 
projectile force. nae: ny Ngee = 
2. Caused by impulse ; impelled forward. 
B. As subst. : A body projected or impelled 
forward by force, espec. through the air. 
Thus, a stone di from a sling, an arrow 
from a bow, and a bullet from a rifle, are all 
projectiles, but the term is mcre particularly 
applied to bodies discharged from firearms. 
“The iter speed of the light projectile 
begtnning of the range.” —Field, foe 13, 1886, eo 
| Theory of projectiles: That branch of 
mechanics which treats of the motion of bodies 
thrown or driven by an impelling force from 
the surface of the earth, andaffected by gravity 
and the resistance of the air. 


pro-jéct’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Progect, v.] 

J (1) Projecting line of a : In the ortho- 
= projection, astraight line passing through 

e point and perpendicular to the plane of 
projection. In the divergent projection a 
straight line drawn throngh the point and the 
projecting point. 

(2) Projecting plane of a straight line: In the 
orthogonal projection, a plane passing through 
the straight line, and perpendicular to the 
a, of projection. In the divergent projec- 

ion, a plane passing through the line and the 
projecting point. 

projecting-cone, s. A cone whose 
directrix is the given line, and whose vertex 
is the projecting point. 

projecting-cylinder, s. In the ortho- 
— og pg a cylindrical surface passing 

ugh the line, and having its elements per- 
pendicular to the plane of projection. 

projecting-point, s. The assumed posi- 

tion of the eye. 


ped-j6e-tiom, 
ent” pa. par. of 
q.V-).] 


1, The act of projecting, shooting, or throw- 
ing out or forward. ’ 


2. The state or condition of projecting or 


.» from Lat. projec- 
=a projection, from 
= to project 


extending out further than something else; a 
jutting out. 
3. A which projects or extends ont 


further than something else ; a portion jutting 
out; aprominence. 

4, The act of projecting, planning, devising, 
or contriving; contrivance. 

*5, A plan, a project, a scheme, a design. 

- SE Nad the Wits, iv. 1, 

6. The representation on a plane surface of 
the parts of an object; especially the repre- 
sentation of any object on a perspective plane, 
or such a delineation as would result were the 
chief points of the object thrown forward upon 
the plane, each in the direction of a line drawn 
through it from a given point of sight or cen- 
tral point. There are several kinds of projec- 
tion of the sphere, according to the situations 
in which the eye is supposed to be placed in 
respect of the sphere and the plane on which 
it is to be projected ; such are the Conical, 
Globular, Gnomonie, Isometric, Orthographic, 
Spherical, and Stereographic projections. (See 
under these words.) 

©%, Mad eget hs the casting of a certain 

m, called Powder of projection, into a 


boil, boy; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion = 


project—proleptic 


crucible or other vessel full of prepared metal 
or other matter to be transmuted into gold. 

J (1) Cylindrical projection: When the eye 
is AN at the centre of the sphere, and the 
surface of an equatorial zone is projected upon 
a cylindrical surface tangent to the surface of 
the sphere, along the equator, which cylinder, 
with the Lg crepe is developed upon the 
surface of a plane tangent to the surface of the 
cylinder along one of its elements. 

(2) Plane of projection: One of the planes 
to which pom are referred in descriptive 
geometry for the purpose of determining their 
relative position in space, 

(8) Polar projection: When the eye is taken 
at the centre of the sphere, and the principal 
plane passes through one of the polar circles, 

(4) Projection of a curved line: The projec- 
tion of a curved line upon a plane is the inter- 
section of the plane with a cylinder passed 

h the curve, and perpendicular to the 
given plane, 

(5) Projection of a point upon a plane: In 
descriptive geometry, the foot of a perpen- 
dicular to the plane, drawn through the point, 

(6) Projection of a straight line: The projec- 
tion of a straight line be a plane is the 
trace of a Be passed ugh the line and 
perpendicular to the given plane. 


projection-system, s. 

Anat.: Meynert’s name for the upper, 
middle, and lower segments of the tract of 
nervous conduction in the brain. 


“pro j6ot-mént, s. (Eng. project; -ment.] 
ign, contrivance, projection. 
“In their profectments of each other’s confusion,”— 
Clarendon ; Civil War. 


pro-jéct/-or, s. (Eng. project, v.; -or.] 
1, One who forms plans, projects, designs, 
or schemes. 


“ Projectors in a state are erally rewarded above 
their deserts."”—Goldsmith : The Bee. 


2. One who forms wild or impracticable 
projects. 
“The breed of political projectors multiplied ex- 
ceedingly.”"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 
pro-jéc’-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. projectura.] 
Arch. : The outjutting or prominence which 
the moulding and members have beyond the 
plane of a wall or column. 


“A platband is any square moulding whose height 
much 5 ened its pratonture?-<Catsetr & Technical 
Educator, pt. x., p. 252. 


pro’-jét (¢ silent), s. (Fr.] [Prosect, s.] A 
scheme, a plan, a draft; specif., in inter- 
national law, the dratt of a proposed treaty 
or convention. 


* proke, v.t. [Wel. procio = to stab, to thrust.) 
(Proa, v.] To goad, to urge, to stimulate. 


“To prick and ke him forward.”"—P. Holland: 
Ammianus Marcellinus. 


*prok’-ér, s. (Eng. prok(e); -er.] A poker. 
“Snor’d with his proker in his hand.” 
Colman: Poetical Vagaries, p. 46. 
* prok’-ing, pr. par. ora. [PRoOKE.] 
* proking-spit, s. A rapier. 
“ With a broad Scot, Sr Re rene e of Spaine.” 
hop 


Hall; Satires, iv. & 
Prék’-né, s. [PRoonr.] 
Astron, : (ASTEROID, 194). 


pro-la'-bi-iim, s. ([Pref. pro-, and Lat. 
labiwm (q.v.). J 
Anat, : The red part of the lips. (Parr.) 


* pro-lapse’, s. [PRoLaprsus.] 


pro-lapse’,v.i. [Pro.apse, s.] To fall down 
or out; to project too much, (Generally a 
medical term.) 


* pro-lap’-sion, s. [Lat. prolapsio, from pro- 
ypsus, pa. par. of prolabor,] (PROLAPSE, 8.] 
A falling down; @ prolapse, 


ro'-lap’-stis, * pro-lipse’, s. [Lat. pro- 
cea oe par. 0 pratanor ae to fall forwards ; 

‘0 = forwards, and labor (pa. par. lapsus) = 

fall, to glide.) 

Pathol. : A protrusion, as well as a falling- 
down, of a part of some viscus, so as to be 
partly external, or uncovered, thus differing 
from procidence. Chiefly used in the ex- 
pressions prolapsus ani (a falling down and 
protrusion of the extremity of the rectum) ; 
— uteri (the protrusion of the womb 

yond or at the vulva.) 
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* prolate, v.t. [Pro.ats, a.] To lengthen 
or draw out in pronunciation or sound; to 
utter in a drawling manner. 


“ Foun-der-ed ; 
Prolate it right.” Ben Jonson; New Inn, iti. 2, 


pro’-late,a. (Lat. prolatus, _ par. of profero 
= to carry forward : = forward, and fero 
=to bear.) Extended, elongated in the 
direction of the polar axis, 


prolate-spheroid, s. A solid that may 
be generated by revolving an ellipse about ita 
transverse axis. Its volume is equivalent to 
two-thirds of that of its circumscribing 
cylinder, 


pro-la/-tion, * pro-la-ci-on, ». t. pros 
latio, from prolatus = prolate roby si 
*T. Ordinary Language: 
1, Theeact of delaying or deferring; delay, 
procrastination, 


“His alterations and prolaciona must be pricked 
treuly."—Skelton : Trouth & Information. 


2. Utterance, pronunciation. 

“ Parrots, having been used to be fed at the prolation 
of certain words, may afterwards pronounce the same.” 

—Ray : On the Creation, pt. it. 

II. Music: The subdivision of a semibreve 
into minims. Prolation is perfect when the 
semibreve is divided into three minims, im- 
perfect when divided into two. 


pro’-lég, s. (Lat. pro= for, and Eng. leg.] 
Comp, Anat. (Pl.): Soft, fleshy, inarticulate 
oer appendages placed behind the true 
egs of caterpillars, and disappearing in the 
mature insect. Kirby called them Propeds. 
(CATERPILLAR. ] 


* pro-lég’-ate, s. ([Pref. pro-, and Eng. 
legate (q.v.).] "A deputy legate. 


pro-lé-goém’-én-a, s. pl. [PRoLEcomenon.] 


* pro-lé-gém’-én-ar-y, «. [Eng. prolegom- 
en{a) ; -ary.] Ofthe nature ofa prolegomenon ; 
preliminary, prefatory, introductory. 


pro-lé-gém’-én-6n (pl. pro-1lé-gdm’- 
6n-a), s. [Gr., from po (pro) = before, and 
Aéyw (lego) = to say, to speak.] A prefatory or 
preliminary observation. (Generally used in 
the plural for an introductory or preliminary 
discourse prefixed to a book, and containing 
something necessary for the reader to know, 
in order the better to understand the book, 
and to enter more closely into the author’s 
reasoning.) 
“Intended as a prolegomenon to this and the like 
essays.”—Stokes: On the Prophets. (Pref.) 


* pro-lé-gém’-én-oiis, a. [Eng. prolego- 
men(on) ; -ous.) Introductory, prolegomenary. 


“Tu the prolegomenous or introductory chapter.”"— 
Fielding: Tom Jones, bk. viii., ch. i. 


pro-lép’-sis, * pro’-lép-sy, * pro-lep- 
sie, s. (Lat. prolepsis, from Gr. mpodAnius 
prolépsis) = an anticipation : mpo (pro) = 
ore, and Anes (lepsis) = a taking ; AapBavw 
(lamban6), fut. Anyouatr (lépsomat) = to take ; 
O. Fr. prolepsie ; Fr. prolepse.) 

1, Rhetoric: 

(1) A figure by which a thing is represented 
as already done or existing, though in reality 
it is to follow as a consequence of the action 
which is described : as, To kill a man dead. 


“This he spake by way of prolepsis or anticipation.” 
—Scott : Christian life, pt. ton vii. 


(2) A figure by which objections are antici- 
pated or prevented. 


“In my prolepsis or prevention of his answer."— 
Bramhall: Answer to Hobbes. 


(3) A necessary truth or assumption ; a first 
or assumed principle. 

2. Chronol.: An error in chronology, con- 
sisting in dating an event before the actual 
time ; a prochronism. 


pro-lép’-tic, *pro-lép’-tic-al, *pro- 
lép’-tick, a. (Gr. mpoAnrrixds (proléptikos), 
from mpdAnyis (prodipsis) = anticipation.] 

*T. Ordinary Language: 

1, Anticipating, anticipatory. 

2. Previous. 

aie 

II. Technically: 

1, Gram.: A pet to the use of an adjective 
by which anything is represented as already 
done or existing, though in reality it is to 
follow as a consequence of the action which is 
described, 


‘o, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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2. Path.: Anticipating the usualtime. Used 
of a disease in which the paroxysms return 
earlier each time. 


* pro-lép’-tic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. proleptical ; 
-ly.) Ina proleptic manner; by way of antici- 
pation. 


“Knowledge and understanding apprehend things 


proleptically to their existence.”—Cudworth: Intell. 


System, Dp. 733. 
pro-lép’-tics, s. [Prozertic.] The art or 
science of prognosticating diseases in medicine. 


pro’-les, s. [Lat.] 
Law: Progeny. 


pro-lé-taire, s. [Fr.] A proletarian (q.v.). 


* pro-lé-ta’-né-otis, a. [Lat. proletaneus, 
from proles = offspring.) Having a numerous 
offspring. ° 


pro-lé-tar’-i-an, a. & s. (Lat. proletarius= 
a citizen of the Towest class, one who was 
useful to the state only in begetting children ; 
proles = offspring ; Fr. prolétaire; Sp. &. Ital. 
proletario.) 
A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the common 
people: hence, low, mean, vulgar. 


“ Low proletarian tything-men.” 
ad Butler ; Hudibras, I. i. 717. 


B. As subst.: One of the lowest class of 
citizens ; one whose only capital is his children, 


pro-1é-tar’-i-an-ism, s. [Eng. proletarian ; 
-ism.] The condition or political influence of 
the lowest classes of the community. 


pro-lé-tar’-i-at, s. [Proterarian.] A body 
of proletarians; proletarians collectively ; 
the lower classes of the community. 

“ Russia has always boasted of being free from an 
economieal proleturiat.”—Athenewm, Oct, 14, 1882, 
prol-é-tar-Y, a. & s. (Lat. proletarius ; Fr. 

prolétaire.) ’ 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to proletarians 
or proletarianism. 

B. As subst.: A proletarian; one of the 
lower classes of the community. 

“ He goes on to preach at immense length about the 
crime, though the proletary has probably sneaked 
away to the nearest wine-shop.”—Saturday Review, 
Jan. 12, 1884, p. 50. 

*pro'-li-cide, s. (Lat. proles = offspring, and 
ceedo (in comp. -cido)= to kill.] The crime of 
killing one’s offspring, either in the womb or 
after birth. 


* pro-lif-ér-a-tion, s. [PRoLiFEROUs.] 

1, Bot.: The production of one organ by a 
very different one, as of branches by flowers. 

+2. Pathol.: A multiplication of morbid 
centres in an affected organ. 

“ Proliferation of the nuclei always existing in the 
tissues.”"—Tanner ; Pract. Med, (ed. 7th), i, 58. 
pro-lif’-ér-oiis, a. (Lat. proles = offspring, 
and fero=to bear; Fr. prolifere; Ital. pro- 
lifero.] 

*1. Ord. Lang. : Bearing offspring. 

2, Bot. : Having an unusual development of 
parts. Used ofa plant forming young ones in 
numbers about the roots, or of an inflorescence 
which bears shoots in place of flowers. 

“Sometimes the spicules are proliferous.”—Gar- 

@ener’s Chronicle, No, 403, p. 369. 


proliferous-cyst, s. 


4 crite senate adv. (Eng. proliferous ; 
* Ye 
Bot. : In a proliferous manner, 
pro-lif ’-ic, *pro-lif’-ic-al, *pro-lif’-ick, 
a. [Fr. prolifique, from Low Lat. * prolificus, 
from Lat. proles = offspring, and jacio = to 
make ; Ital. & Sp. prolifico.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Producing young or fruit, especially in 
abundance ; very fruitful or productive. 
2. Causing fruitfulness or productiveness. 


** Jove descends in cock paolsiic shower.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey ix. 126. 


3. Serving or tending to give rise or origin ; 
generating, fruitful, fertile: as, a quarrel 
‘prolific of evil consequences ; a prolific brain. 

*4, Abundant, plentiful. 


i 5 
mecicoment of the vecory faa Potente 
elsewhere.”—Field, Jan. 23, 1886. 
TI. Bot. : The same as PRouirERous (q.¥.). 
prolific-syliis, s. 
Zool. : Syllis prolifera, [Syuuis.] 


[OVARIAN-CYST. J 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, here, ca: 
of, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, c 


proleptically—prolong © 


* pré-lif’ic-a-cy, s. [Prowiric.] Fruitful- 
ness ; great productiveness. 


“« My note book bears witness to their extraordinary 
prolificacy.”—Field, April 10, 1886. 


* pro-lif’-ic-al, a. [Pro.iric.] 


* pro-lif’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. prolifical; -ly.] 
na prolific manner ; fruitfully, abundantly. 


* pro-lif’-ic-al-néss, s. (Eng. prolifical ; 
-ness.) Great productiveness, 


“The prolificalmess of the rivers in that country.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Aug. 18, 1835, 


* pro-lif’-i-cate, v.t. [PRowiricatioy.] To 
impregnate, to fertilize. 
“A great difficulty in the doctrine of eggs is how 


the sperm of the cock prolificates.”—Browne: Vulgar 
Errours. 


pro-lif-i-ca/-tion, s. [Lat. proles=off- 
spring, and facio = to make.] 

*1, Ord. Lang. : The generation of children, 
young animals, or plants. 

“ Prolifications descending from double origins.”— 

Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. xii, 

2. Bot. : The elongation of the apex of the 
floral axis above the flower, where it bears 
fresh buds, leaves, and flowers, as occurs 
normally in the syncarpous fruit of the pine- 
apple, and sometimes in apples and pears. 
Something analogous is seen in the bud of 
Polytrichum. Median prolification is an 
adventitious bud springing from the centre of 
the flower ; axillary protification, one spring- 
ing from the centre of the axil; and lateral 
prolification, one springing from the centre of 
the inflorescence. 


* pro-lif-ic-néss, s. [Eng. prolific; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being prolific ; prolifi- 
cation. 


* pro’-li_fy, v.i. (Lat. proles = offspring ; Eng. 
suff. -fy.] To bring forth offspring. 


“Which in time prolified and sent out great and 
wasting sins.”—Sa: son: Works, v. 338. 


pro-lig’-ér-otis, a. (Lat. proles = offspring, 
and gero= to bear, to produce.] Producing 
offspring. 
proligerous-dise, s. 
Anat.: Von Baer’s name for the cellular 


layer imbedding the germinal ovum of a nas- 
cent organism. 


pro’-lix, * pro-lixe,a. (Fr. prolize, from 
Lat. prolixus = extended, prolix, from pro= 
forward, and *lizus, from the same root as 
liquor = to flow. Puttenham, in 1589, ranks 
this word with those quite recently intro- 
duced into the language.] 

*1, Long, extended ; of long duration. 

“Tf the appellant appoints a term too prolix, the 
judge may then assign a competent term."—Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

* 2, Long ; reaching a considerable distance. 

“ With wig prolix down flowing to his waist.” 

Cowper : Tirocinium, 361, 
3. Long and wordy; extending or spread 
out to a great length; tedious, tiresome, 
diffuse. 


“Cowper, whose silver voice, task'd sometimes hard, 
Legends prolix delivers in the ears.” 
Cowper: Henry Cowper, Esq. 
4, Given to, or indulging long and wordy 
discourses; tedious, prosy; discussing ab 
great length. 


“‘T have been purposely prolix in this demonstra- 
tion.”—Mathematical Evidence, p. 24. 


* pro-lix-i-otis, a. (Eng. prolix; -ious.] 
Tiresome, wearisome, prolix, dilatory. 
“Lay by all nicety, and prolixious blushes.” 
Shakesp.: Measwre for Measure, ii, 4. 
pro-lix-i-ty, s. [Fr. prolixité, from Lat. 
prolinitatem, accus. of prolixitas, from pro- 
liwus = prolix (q.v.); Ital. prolissita.] 
*1. The quality or-state of being prolix or 
extended in material length ; length, extent. 
“The obsolete prolixity of shade.” 
Cowper: Task, i. 265, 
_2, Wordiness, great length, tediousness ; 
tiresome length of speaking. 
“I have done with France, and shall recompence 
any prolixity in it with greater brevity in other king- 
doms.”—Prynne : Treachery & Disloyalty, p. 51, (App.) 


pro-lix’-ly, adv. (Eng. prolia; -ly.] 
1, Ina prolix manner ; at great length. 
“ On these, prolixly thankful, she enlarged.” 
Dryden; Hind & Panther, iii, 45, 
* 2. For a long-time; over-long. 
“ Pursu’'d prolizly, even th 
Is Traste ch health.” wiigiararaesc: 
Armstrong ; Preserving Health, iii, 


et 


pro-lix-néss, s. (Eng. prolix; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being prolix ; prolixity. 


* pro’-lixt, a. [PRoLIx.] Prolix, long, tedious. 
(G. Douglas.) 


*proll, *prolle *prol-lyn, v.t.&i. [PRowL.) 

A. Trans.: To prowl after; to rob, to 

plunder. 

“By how many tricks did he proll money from all 
parts of Christendom.”—Barrow: Supremacy of the 
Pope. 

B. Intrans.: To prowl about; to go about 

in search of anything. 


“and yet thei be daily and howerly conuersaunt in 
riche mennes houses, prollyng for somewhat at their 
handes.”—Udal: Apopth. of Hrasmus, p. 53. 


* proll-ér, s. [Eng. proll; -er.] A prowler, 
a thief, 


pro-loc’-u-tor, * pro-loc-u-tour, s. [Lat. 
=an advocate, from prolocutus, pa. par. of 
proloquor, from pro=before, publicly, and 
loquor = to speak.] 

* 1, One who speaks for another; an advo- 
cate. 

2. The chairman or speaker of one of the 
houses of Convocation. The prolocutor of 
the lower house is a member chosen by the 
house, and presented to the bishops of the 
higher house as the person through whom 
all resolutions passed by the lower house will 
be communicated to the upper house, and 
who is to act as chairman and moderator of 
their proceedings. 

“The most important.office in the Convocation was 


that of Prolocutor of the Lower House.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


pro-ldc’-u-tor-ship, s. [Eng. prolocutor ; 
-ship.] The office or dignity of a prolocutor. 


* prd-ldc’-u-trix, s. [Lat.] A spokeswoman. 
“To be theix advocate and prolocutrix.”—Daniel: 
Hist. Hng., p. 141. 


* pro-loge, s. 


* pro’-ldg-ize, v.i.. [Gr. mporoyiéw (prologizo), 
from spodoyos (prologos) =a prologue (q.v.). | 
To deliver a prologue. 


“ Prologues are bad huishers before the wise: 
Why may not then an Tile Hen pole ee Hd 
Beaum. & Flet.: Four Plays in One. 


* pro’-log-iz-ér, * pro-log-uis-er, s. 
(Eng. prologize); -er.] One who makes or 
delivers a prologue. 

“ Your prologuisers all wear black.” 
Lloyd: To George Colman, Esq. 
pro’-logue, * pro-loge, s. [Fr. prologue, - 
from Lat. prologus ; Gr. mpodoyos (prologos) = 
a forespeech: apd (pro)= before, and Adyos 
(logos) = a speech ; Aéyw (lego) = to speak; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. prologo.] 

1. A preface or introduction to a discourse 
or performance ; espec. an introductory dis- 
course or verses spoken before a dramatic 
performance or play begins. [EPILOGUE.] 

“Tt is not the fashion to see the lady the epilogue; 
but it is no more unhandsome than to see ppetan the 
prologue.”—Shakesp. : As You Like It. (Epilogue.) 

* 2. The speaker of a prologue before a per- 
formance. 

*3. An introduction, a preface, a prelude. 


‘In her face excuse 
Came prologue.” Milton: P, L., ix. 854, 


* pro’-logue, v.t. [PRrotoaus, s.] To intro- 
duce, to preface. 


“ He his special nothing ever prologues.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Ends Well, ii, 1. 


pro-long’, * pro-long-yn, *pur-long-yn, 

v.t. & 4. [Fr. prolonger=to prolong, to pro- 
tract, from Lat. prolongo, from pro = forward, 
and longus=long; Sp. & Port. prolongar 3; 
Ital. prolungare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Toextendin material length ; to lengthen; 
to draw out. 

2. To extend orlengthen in time; to lengthen 
out ; to extend the duration of. 


“The flames ascend : till evening they prolon, 
The rites.” Pope: Homer ; Guvasey Si. bE 


* 3. To put off to a distant time; to post. 
pone, to defer, 


“This wedding-day perhaps is but prolonged.” 
Shakesp. ¢ I wuch Ado “About Nothin iv. L 


*B. Intransitive: 
1. To put off to a distant time ; to postpone. 
2. To be prolonged or extended. 


“This page, which from my reverii 
Until. it seems Deaonusan milientondt 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 108, 


[PROLOGUE.] 


c mel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
ur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, © = 6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


* n ° 
so Aer fies prolong ; -able.) 
* prd-lén’-gate, vt. (Lat. 


pa. 
ar. of pro = to prolo .v.).] To 
as te ane prolong (q-v.).] To pro- 


pro-lon-ga-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. prolon- 
gatus.} ROLONGATE, } 
1. The act of lengthening or extending i 
vanterial length : as, the prolongation of 5 
2. A part prolonged ; an extension. 


“ Two remarkable processes or of th 
bones of the leg."—Paley: Naturae Theclogse ob. vill 


. The act of prolonging or lengthening in 
e. 


“Put t prolong: 
omy hint harps Aermons vol tree ee 

*4, Extension of time by delay or post- 
ponement ; delay, 


“This am con ed the prolongati: 
of days for payment of ro ag Sr Henry ri. 
pro-linge’, s. [Fr.] 


Ordn. : A rope used to a gun-carri 
without the limber, in mtr ed whan it 
is required to move in a narrow track. Ithas 
ah at one end and a ring at the other. 


ie’-ér, s. [Eng. prolong; -er.] One 
who or ich prolongs, 


that which 8, OF 
lengthens in time or space. 
“ Hem and — 
Protongers to enlightened stu: 
Butler: Hudibras, 1. 2 


pro-léng-mént, s. [Eng. prolong ; ~ment.] 
The act of prolonging A pen tt ; the state 
of being prolonged or extended ; prolongation. 


“The utmost ¢ of his own uneligibl 
stata scthaplesteey: Charocterision i 1k a 


pro-lv’ s. [Lat. prolusio=a prelude: 
pro= before, and lusus=a game ; ludo =to 
play ; Fr. & Sp. prolusion ; Ital. prolusione.} 
1, A prelude to a game or entertainment; a 
eed or introduction generally; a pre- 
mary. 
(heir throes of tenvall aad protustone ot tals wo bisedy 
day."—Hammond:; Works, iv. 490. 
2. A preliminary essay or exercise in which 
the writer treats briefly of a subject with which 
he intends to deal more fully at a future time ; 
a literary composition of a preliminary or pre- 
paratory character; a fugitive piece. 


Strada... the of two of his prolusions 
ee Rea a oe 


{pro heen. s. (Pref. pro-, and 
od. Lat. mammatlia (q.v.).] 
Paleont.: A term used by Haeckel to de- 
the extinct ancestors of the Mono- 
tremata and Marsupialia. [PRoTroTrHERia.) 
manatee aR nel aarag te Meee perl 
ot Beaked Animals 


: Hist, Creat, (Eng. ed.), 


* pro-ma-na@-tion, s. [Lat. pro = forth, and 
manatio=a flowing; mano=to flow.] A 
flowing forth or out ; emanation. 

“ Besides consid the promanation and inter- 
texture of the rays of t."—More: Philos, Cabbala, 
ch. vill. (App.) 

prém-én-ade, * pour-me-nade, s. _ [Fr. 

(O. Fr. ag Iovommer from promener 
= to walk, from promino = to drive on 
by threats, to drive on: pro=forward, and 
mino = to drive on ; minor = to threaten.) 

1, A walk for pleasure or exercise, 

“To try his fortune inanother promenade,”"—Burke: 
Regicide Peace, let. 3. 


2. A place for walking; a public walk, 


“No un + walk or promenade for the uncon- 
risoner."—AMount 4 
pe sp es hee ™ 
m-&n-ade’, v.t. [PRoMENADE, s.] To take 
8 walk for pleasure, exercise, or show. 
prém-én-ad’-ér, s. (Eng. promenad(e); -er.} 
One who promenades. 


“ Sabbath-breaking enaders were all forbid- 
den."—C. Kingsley: A Locke, ch. i. 


* prom-én-ad’-ér-éss, s. [Eug. promenader ; 
-ess.]) A female promenader. 


Ep re peep roe ereidaveds . «+ leaning on your 
arm.”—Carlyle : Revol., pt. ii., bk. vi., ch. iv. 


ov f pro-, and Lat. 
bos 5 a alana 


boil, D6}; PdAt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion= 


prolongable—promise 


Paleont.: An extinct form of Mustelide, 
akin to the Huropean Marten, to the Otters, 
and to the South African Zorilla, From the 
Upper Miocene of Pikermi. (Wallace.) 


* pro-mér-it, v.t, (Lat. promeritus, pa. par. 
of promereor = to deserve: pro = before, 
openly, and mereor = to deserve.] 

1, To deserve ; to procure by merit. 


“ Nothing in any other creature which can promerit 
or procure it to us."—Pearson; Creed, art, 2. 


2. To confer a favour on; to oblige. 


“ He loves not God; no, not while He promerits him 
with his favours.”—Ap. ‘Halt + Sermon on James iv. 8, 


3. To please, to gratify, 

“ Beneflcence and communication do not forget ; for 
with such hosts G 
, 8 pe od is promerited,”—Heb, xiil. 16, 


* > ~ . 
pro-mér-t-tor, s. (Eng. prowerts -or.] 
as! who deserves well; a pra seworthy per- 

mn. 

“Whatsoever mischiefs befall them or their - 
oc A Bek lta ee Beck after the Soames of the pro- 
Christian Religion's Appeas a som 


pré-mér-d-pi-new, s. {Mod. Lat pro- 
merops; Lat. fem. pl. nt -ine.] 
Ornith. : A sub-family of Nectariniide, with 
one genus, Promerops (q.v.). 


pro’-mér-dps, s. [Pref. pro-, and Mod. Lat. 
merops.} 

Ornith. : The sole genus of the Promeropinz 
(q.v.). Bill long, sub-curved ; nostrils linear, 
in a fossa; tongue feathery; wings with ten 

rimaries ; tail long, cuneate. Two species, 
rops (Merops, Linn.) caffer and P. 
gurneyi, from South Africa, 


Pro-mé'-thé-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lit. & Greek Mythol. : Of or pertaining to 
Prometheus (lit. = forethought), son of Ia- 
petus. He stole fire from the chariot of the 
sun, and gave it to mortals. Jupiter, enraged 
at this, caused him to be chained to a rock on 
Mount Caucasus, where for 80,000 years a vul- 
ture was to feed by day on his liver, which 
grew again each night. 

2. Fig.: Life-giving. 

* B. As substantive: 

1, A match tipped with melted sulphur and 
then with chlorate of potash. They were in- 
flamed by dipping them in sulphuric acid. 

2. A small glass tube, containing sulphuric 
acid, and surrounded by an inflammable mix- 
ture, which it ignited on being pressed. (An 
old contrivance for obtaining a ready light.) 


prom’i-nence, prom’-i-nen-¢y, s. [Fr. 

prominence, from Lat. prominentia, from prom- 
inens = prominent (q.v.). } 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. The quality or state of being prominent ; 
a state of standing out or projecting from the 
surface of anything. 

2. That which is prominent or projects; a 
projection, a protuberance. 


“ The rock itself is broken into. . . insulated prom- 
page De fantastic forms.”—Kustace: Italy, vol. 
cc 


3. The quality or state of being prominent 
or conspicuous among men; distinction, con- 
spicuousness, prominent position, 

Il, Technically : 

1. Astron. (Pl.): Curious red projections, 
mainly of egal hydrogen gas, from the 
circumference of the sun's disk, existent at all 
times, but best seen during total eclipses. 

2. Bot. (Pl.): Risings or protuberances from 
the surface, 


prom’-i-nent, a. & 8. sbEE, a gh gre 
Tr, . Ui ie ‘OJC : pro 
= forward and thineo=to project; Sp. & 
Ttal. prominente.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Standing out or projecting beyond the 
surface of something else; jutting, protu- 
berant. 


“ From some prominent rock.” 


hapman; Homer ; Riad xvi. 

2, Standing out from the multitude; con- 
spicuous ; distinguished above others. 

“ Personal rt of prominent 

political aoe ee Dally Telegrap Feb. 23, 1886, 

3. Likely to attract special attention from 
the size, position, or other feature; most 
striking to the eye; principal, chief: as, a 
prominent place in a picture, procession, &c. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, % 
zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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* B. As substantive: 


“1, Ord. Lang. : A prominence, a height, 
“Till highest prominents . . . are hid.” 
Chapman; Homer ; Iviad xi 
2, Entom. (Pl.): Various species of Noto: 
dontide, of the genera Notodonta, Ptilophora, 
and Ptilodontis, which have a projection on 
the inner my of the fore-wings. Colours 
generally white, brown, or tawny, with 
darker margins, Caterpillars of varied and 
irregular forms. Called also Tooth-backs. 


prom -i-nent-ly, adv. (Eng. prominent; -ly.} 
In a prominent manner or degree; con- 
spicuously, eminently ; in a striking manner. 
ig aa ata 8. [Eng. promiscu(ous) ; 
~ity. 

*1. Ord. Lang, : Promiscuousness, confu- 

sion. 

“A state of i La 
Pare ne nee te ae and promiscuity."—K, A- 

2. Anthrop.: The Hetairism of M‘Lennan 
and Communal Marriage of Lubbock—a state 
in low societies where the connections be- 
tween men and women are indefinite and in- 
constant. 

“We must, I think, infer that even in prehistoric 
times, promiscuity was checked by the establishment 
of individual connexions, prompted by men’s likings, 
and maintained against other men by force.”—Spen- 
cer : Sociology (ed. 1876), 665. 

pro-mis'-cu-oiis, a. (Lat. promiscuus = 
mixed ; pro= forward, and misceo=to mix}; 
O. Fr. promiscue; Sp. & Ital. promiscuo.] 
1. Consisting of individuals mixed together 
ina body or mass without order; confused - 
mingled indiscriminately. 


“ Victors and vanquished join | Dibemaeg 23 cries,” 
- Pope: Homer ; Iviad tv. 512. 


*2, Forming one or part of a confused or 
mixed mass or crowd. 
.3. Distributed indiscriminately ; common ; 
notrestricted to an individual ; indiscriminate. 
“A promiscuous undistinguishing profuseness.”— 
South: Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 10. 
pré-mis’-cu-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. promis- 
cuous; -ly.] In a promiscuous manner; in a 
confused or mixed mass or crowd; without 
order; indiscriminately ; without distinction 
of kinds. (Cowper: Retirement, 723.) 


proé-mis’-cu-olis-néss, s. [Eng. promis- 
cuous; -ness.]) The quality or state of being 
promiscuous ; a state of being mixed up indis- 
criminately without order or distinction. 


promise, * prom-ys, s. 
from Lat. promissa, fem. sing. of 
pa. par. of promitto= to send forth, to promise : 
pro = forth, and mitto = to send ; Sp. promesa > 
Ital. & Port. promessa.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, A declaration, verbal or written, made by 
one person to another, by which the person 
giving the Fata binds himself to do, or for- 

r from doing, some specific act, and which 
gives the person to whom the promise is made 
a right to expect and to claim the performance 
or forbearance of the specified act, 

“He, whiche is a promise breaker, eecapeth not 

alwaye free."—Hall ; Henry VI. (an. 14), 

2. A ground or basis for expectation ; earnest, 
pledge. 

3. A ground or basis (or expectation or hope 
of future distinction or excellence. 

“A gentleman of the greatest promise.”—Shakesp, - 

Winter's Tale, 1, 1. 

4. That which is promised ; performance or 
grant.of the thing promised. 

“ Wait for the promise of the father,”—Acts 1. 4, 

II. Law; A declaration made by one persom 
to another for a good or valuable considera- 
tion, whereby the person promising binds 
himself to do or forbear some act, and gives to 
the promisee a legal right to demand and en- 
force a fulfilment. 


“A promise is in the nature of a verbal covenant, 
and wants nothing but the solemnity of writing and 
sealing to make it absolutely the same. If therefore 
it be to do any explicit act, it is au express contract, 
as much as any covenant; and the breach of it is an 

ual injury, The remedy is by an action on what is 
eatied the assum psit or undertaking of the defendant ; 
the failure of performing which is the wrong or injury 
done to the Biante damages whereof a jury are 


by eeitmate and settle."—Blackstone ; Comment,, bk. 
ii., ch, 6, 


4 (1) Promise and offer: 

Scots Law: An offer is a proposal made by 
the offerer to the person to whom the offer is 
addressed, to give or to do something either 
gratuitously or on an onerous consideration, 
A promise is an offer with this addition, that 


ophon, exist. -ing. 


promissus, 
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the promiser, from the nature of his proposal, 
thinks it unnecessary to wait for the other 
party's assent, which he takes for granted. 
An offerer is not bound until his offer is 
accepted. A promiser is bound as soon as the 
promise reaches the party to whom it is made. 
A promise may be absolute or conditional, 
lawful or unlawful, express or implied. An 
absolute promise must be fulfilled in all events. 
The obligation to fulfil a conditional promise 
depends on the performance of the condition. 
An unlawful promise is not binding, being 
void by the nature of it, as being incompatible 
with a prior paramount obligation of obedience 
to the laws. An express promise is one 
expressed in words or writing. An implied 
promise is one which reason and justice dic- 
tate. A promise without deed is said to be 
parol, and the term is usually applied to en- 
gagement by parol only, a promise by deed 
being technically called a covenant (q.V.). 


(2) Breach of promise: [BREACH]. 


*promise-bound, * promise-bound- 
en, a. Bound bya promise. (Tennyson: Enoch 
Arden, 870.) 

* promise-breach, s. The breach or 
violation of a promise. (Shakesp.: Measure 
for Measure, v. 1.) 


promise-breaker, s. 
or violates his promises. 

“He had also turned dissembler and promise- 

breaker.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

* promise-crammed, a. Crammed or 
stuffed with promises. (Shakesp.: Hamlet, 
iii. 2.) 

prom -ise, v.t. & 7. [PRomiss, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To make a promise of; to declare or en- 
gage to do, give, procure, or grant to or for 
another: espec. to engage the conferment of, 
asa benefit. (2 Peter ii. 18.) 

2. To bind one’s self under a promise to. 


“‘Temures auton the garrison of Sebastia, that, 
if they would surrender, no blood should be shed,”— 
Paley : Moral Philosophy, bk. iii., eh. v. 


8. To give promise of; to afford good 
reason to expect or hope. 
“ Besides, his expedition promises 
Present approach.” Shakesp. ; Timon, v. 3. 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To bind one’s self by a promise ; to make 
& promise or promises, 


“To promise is most courtly.” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, v. 1. 


2. To afford reasonable grounds of hope or 
expectation ; to give promise. 
* 3. To stand sponsor. 
“There were those who knew him near the king, 
And promised for him: and Arthur made Fim 
knight.” Tennyson : Pelleas & Ettarre, 15. 
J (1) I promise you: I assure you ; I declare 
to you. (A phrase used indifferently of good 
or ill, but generally of something ill, or won- 
derful. 
*“T do not like thy look: J promise thee.” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, iv. 2. 
* (2) To be promised: To have a prior en- 
gagement. 
** Will you sup with me to-night, Casca?’ 
‘No, Ti am promised ne tone S 
. 2 Julius Cesar, i. 2. 
t (8) To promise one’s self: To have strong 
Scpaaeeh or expectation of; to assure one’s 
se 


* prom-is-eé’, s. [Eng. promis(e); -ce.] One 
to whom a promise is made. 

“The promise is to be performed in that sense in 
which the promiser apprehended at the time that the 
promisee received it."—Paley : Moral Philosophy, bk. 
lii., ch. v. 

= prom -ise-ful, a. [Eng. promise; -ful(1).] 
Full of promises. (Sylvester: Babylon, 96.) 


prom ’-is-ér, s. [Eng. promis(e); -er.] One 


who promises ; one who engages, undertakes, 
or covenants. (Coleridge: 1 Zapolya, i.) 


prom -is-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [PRoMISE, v.] 
A. As pr. par, : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1. Making a promise; entering into a cove- 
nant or undertaking. 


2. Giving promise or just grounds for ex- 
pectation or hope of future distinction or ex- 
eellence ; likely to turn out well : as, a promis- 


One who breaks 


img youth. 


C, As subst.: The act of making a promise 
or covenant. 


promise—prompt 


rdm/-is-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. promising ; -ly.] 
fe a promising manner 3 so as to give good 
promise of the future. 


prom/-is-or, s. (Eng. promis(e), v.; -or.] 
Law: One who promises; one who enters 
into a covenant. 
* prd-mis‘-sive, a. [Eng. promis(e); -ive.] 
Making a promise. 


*prd-mis’-sor-iL-¥, adv. [Eng. promissory ; 
-ly.) By way of promise. 
“ Nor was he obliged by oath to a strict observation 
of that which promissorily was unlawful.”—Browne + 
Vulgar Errours, bk, v., ch. xiv. 


prom’-is-sor-y, a. [Lat. promissor=a 
promiser; Eng. adj. suff. -y.] Containing, 
or of the nature of a promise or covenant to 
do or forbear to do something. 

aA i j most exact 

vita ee eerie Jraniagebualy enforced by the 
promissory.” —Decay of Christian Piety. 

promissory-note, s. 

Comm. : A written promise to pay a given 
sum of money toa certain person, at a specified 
date. The phrase ‘“‘for value received” is 
usually inserted, and in some States is definitely 
required to insure legality. 


promissory-oath, s. 


* pro-mit’, v.t. [Lat. promitto.] [PRoMISE, v.] 
To disclose, to publish, to confess. 


“Promising . . . franke and free pardops of all 
offences and crimes promitted.”— Hall: Chronicle, 
Henry VIL,, fo. 33. 


* prdém’-dnt, s. [An abbrev. of promontory 
(q.v.).] A promontory. 
“The shore let her transcend the promont to descry.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. i. 
*prdm-on-tor’-i-ous, a. [Eng. promontory ; 
-ous,] Overhanging, like a promontory : hence, 
high and predominant. 


“The Papists brag of their... promontorious 
celsitude.”—Adams: Works, i. 422. 


prém’-0n-tor-y, s. & a. [Lat. promontorium, 
from pro = forward, and mons (genit. montis) 
=a mountain; Fr. promontoire ; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. promontorio.] 

A, As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : A head¥and ; a high point of 
land projecting into the sea beyond the line 
of the coast; it differs from a cape in being 
properly high land, while a cape may be either 
high or low. (Milton: P. L., vii. 414.) 

2. Anat.: A small projection, used chiefly, 

(1) Of the ear: A small projection at the 
inner paries of the cavity of the tympanum, 
corresponding to the external scala of the 
cochlea. 


(2) Of the sacrum: The projection formed 
by the union of the base of the sacrum with 
the last lumbar vertebra. 

* B. As adj.: High, projecting. 

j pence and promontory places.”—Adams: Works, 


[OaTH.] 


pro-mote’, v.i. & ¢. [Lat. promotus, pa. par. 
of promoveo= to promote, to further: pro= 
forward, and moveo=to move; Fr. promou- 
voir ; Sp. & Port. promover ; Ital. promovere.] 

* A, Intransitive: 

1, To inform ; to act as an informer. 

“Thou, Sinus, that lov'st still to be promoting, 

Because I sport about King Henry’s marriage.” 
Harington: Epigrams, p. 98. 

2. To urge or incite another, especially to 
@ wrong act. * 

B. Transitive: 

1, To forward, to further, to advance; to 
contribute to the growth, increase, or advance- 
ment of. (Milton: P. R., i. 205.) 

2. To excite; to stir up. 


“ But why shouldst thou suspect the war's success ? 
None fears it more, as none promotes it less.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xii. 286. 


3. To exalt, to elevate; to raise to a higher 
position or rank ; to prefer. 


“ He was promoted to so high an office.”— & 
Henry VI. (an. 14). = eas i 


4, To get up and float, as a company. 
* pro-mote’-mént, s. [Eng. promote ; -ment.] 
The same as PROMOTION (q.V.). 
pro-mot’-ér, s. [Eng. promote); -er.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
* 1, An informer. 


“* Promoters be those which in popular and 
actions do defer the names or Siar of offen am 
—Cowell : The Interpreter. 


2. One who or that whicn promotes, furthers, 
or advances anything ; a furtherer. a 
ue and learned moter of e: ent 

pha eee sue : Works 1. 44. ti 

3. One who stirs up or excites. 

“ The first promoter of the conspiracy.”—Goldsmith = 
The Bee, No. 3. 

4, One who promotes a company or financial 
undertaking ; one who gets up a joint-stock 
company. 

“We might have been the promoter of some. . 

CO Mining Company.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 22, 

II. Law: The plaintiff in a suit in an ee 

clesiastical court. 


“Mr, ... proctor, who appeared on behalf of th. 
promoter.” —Church Times, Heb. 12, 1886. 


pro-mo’-tion, * pro-mo-ci-on, s. [Fr. 
promotion, from Lat. promotionem, accus. of 
promotio, from promotus ; Sp. promocion ; Ital. 
promozione. } 
*1, The act of informing; 
against one. [PROMOTE.] 


“ Covetousness and promotion and such like are 
that right hand and right eye which must be cut off 
and plucked out.”—Tynduale : Exposition of Matthew vi. 


2. The act of promoting, furthering, or 
advancing ; advancement, encouragement. 


‘No premium paid for promotion of the company.™ 
—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 15, 1886, 


8. The act of promoting or raising in rank 
or position; preferment ; exaltation in rank 
or position. 

“ Thy promotion will be thy destruction.” 
Milton: P. R., iii. 202. 
* pr6é-m0'-tive, a. [Eng. promot(e); -ive.] 
Tending or serving to promote, advance, or 
further ; furthering, encouraging. 


* prd-mo’-tor, s. [Lat.] An informer. 
Holland : Plutarch’s Morals, p. 428.) 


* pro-mov’-al, s. [Eng. promov(e); -al.] Pro- 
motion, advancement. 


“For the promoval of the good of that youth.”— 
Urquhart : Rabelais, bk. iii., AN xxix. : 


*pro-méve’,v.t. [Lat. promoveo=to promote 
(q.v.).] To promote to forward, to advance. 
(Suckling : Loving & Beloved.) 


pro-mév-ent, s. [Lat. promovens, pr. par. 
of promoveo = to promote (q.v.).}] The plaintift 
in the instance court of the admiralty. 


*pro-mov-ér, s. [Eng. premov(e); -er.] A 
promoter. 


“ Burned with all the promovers thereof.”—Joye: 
Ezxposicion of Daniel, ch. vii. Ls 5 


prompt (mp as m), * prompte, a. &s. [Fr. 

prompt, from Lat. promptus = brought to 
light, at hand, ready: prop. pa. par. of promo 
=to take or bring forward: pro = forward, 
and emo= to take; Sp. & Ital. pronto.) 

A. As adjective: 

1, Ready and quick to act as occasion de- 
mands ; sharp. 


“She that was prompte and redy to all e — 
Fabyan: Ohronicun ol i, ch. ere sob 


2, Given, done, or performed readily and 
without delay; quick, ready; characterized 
by, or done with, alacrity. 

“That exact order and t obedi 
the strength of regular arinles Gaines pation 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

3. Acting quickly ‘and readily; ready and 
willing. 

“A matchless horse, though someth’ ld 
Prompt to his paces.” . Scott : ee ii. 16, 

* 4, Hasty, forward, petulant. 

* 5, Inclined, disposed. 

“To which the Grecians are most prompt and . 
nant.” Shakesp. : Troilus ra Pees i ae 

* 6. Unobstructed, open, 

B. As substantive: 

Comm. : (See extract), 


CH pecan is an agreement between a shipper or 
importer and a merchant, in which the former engages 
to sell certain pppoe goods at a given price, an 8 
latter to take them up and pay for them at a specified 
date.”—Bithell : Counting-house Dictionary. 


prompt-book. s. The book ased by the 
prompter of a theatre, 


prompt-side, s. The side of the stage, 


right of the audience, on which the prompter 
usually stands. 


prompt (mp as m), vf. [PRomPt, a.] 
1. To urge or incite to action P 
to instigate. Ne ald 


“ Revelations which prompted the param: 
authority of Germany to adcanee es eravors te 


peachment.”—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 18, 1886. 


information 


(P. 


Wekn. ohn hn eS eee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, WHAT, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, ce = é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


+2. Te Pico ; to suggest to the mind, 
v the chi nig 
the song of praise." —-Buctaces few. iii, a 
* 3. To remind ; to give notice to. 
4, To assist, as a speaker, when at a loss, by 


ne the words forgotten or next’ in 
order: as, To prompt an actor. 


promp’-tér (mp as m), * promp-tare, s. 
(Eng. prompt, v. ; -er.} 

1. One who or that which prompts, urges, 
or incites to action or exertion. 

2. One who assists a speaker, when at a 
loss, by suggesting or repeating words. 
Specif., a person placed behind the scenes in 
a theatre, whose duty is to oe or assist 
the actors when at a loss, by uttering the tirst 
words of a sentence, or words forgotten. 

“ No without-boo! 

Sing tenon eee ce 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, 1. 4. 

proémp’-ti-tide (mp as m),s. [Fr., from 

Low Lat. promptitudo, from Lat. promptus 
= prompt (q.v.). 

1, Readiness or quickness of decision and 
action as occasion requires. 

“The logies. We 
Hume: x Pndetcandne se Oe 

2. Readiness of will; cheerful alacrity; 
promptness, 


proémpt-ly (mp as m), * prompt-lie, adv. 
(Eng. prompt, a. ; -ly.) In a prompt manner ; 
with promptness or alacrity ; quickly, readily, 
expeditiously. 
“ t — 
pay yo wil proms repndiate his action. 
prémpt-—néss (mp as m), *prompt-nes, s. 
[Eng. prompt ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being prompt; readiness or quickness in 
‘decision and action; promptitude, cheerful 
alacrity. 
ts inesse — 
ears eam Sees 
* prompt-u-ar-y (mp as m),s. &a. [Lat. 
promptuarium ; Fr. promptuaire.] 
A. As subst.: A storehouse, a repository, 


& magazine. 
“ His judicious memory being a copious ary 
1 wht as profitable."—Howe> Fu pie on 
. Bates. 


B,. As adj.: Pertaining to, or serving to 
make, preparation. 


* prompt -ure asm), s. [Eng. prompt ; 
~wre.} 1 lth hk ng tee ha instigation. 
“ He hath fallen by prom, of the blood.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, ii, 4 
pré-miil’-gate, v.t. (Lat. ulgatus, pa. 
par. of promulgo = to publish. A word of 
unknown origin: se for provulgo, from 
vulgus = the ple, the public ; Sp. & Port. 
u 5 tal. promulgare.} To publish ; 
tS make known by public declaration, as a 
law, tidings, &c. ; to proclaim, 
to teach publicly or openly. 
“ Promulgating mischievous maxims."— Burke: 
French Revolution. 


to announce ; 


prém-iil-ga’-tion, s. [Lat. promulgatio, 
from promulgatus, Bn par. of promulgo = to 
promulgate (av) ; Fr. promulgation ; Sp. pro- 
mulgacion ; Ital. promulgazione.) The act of 
promulgating or publishing; publication ; 
open declaration, or announcement, or teach- 
ing. 
"> In the promulgation of the Mosaic law.”—South : 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 7. 
m’-iil-ga-tor, pro-miil’-ga-tér, s. 
{Lat.] tae wha promulgates or publishes ; a 
publisher. 
“ How (Snare ce a calumny this is, 5 pale 


sanctity of the christian religion, w: 
aon and falsehood ; 80 also ooo the ments 
and aims of its first promulgators.”"—Decay of Piety. 


* prd-miilge’, v.t. [Lat. promulgo = to pro- 
Talgate (a.¥. Fr. pe naa To promul- 
gate, to publish, to teach openly. 

“When Christ promulged his doctrine."—South : 
Sermons, Vol. i., ser. 6. 


* pro-miilg~ér, s. 
ne who promulgates ; 


“He believes the Christian religion true, because 
the great author and promulger of\it died, and rose 


Eng. promulg(e); -er.) 
: a Habana 


again from the dead.”—South: n vol, ix., ser. 8, 
“promis s, [Pref. pro-, and Lat, musca 
=a fly.] 


Entom.: The rostrum in the Rhynchota. 


pro-my-cé’-li-iim, s. [Pref. pro-,and Mod, 
La pi Hiner 


prompter—pronounced 


Bot.: Sacs in fungals, sometimes multiply- 
ing, sometimes developing into perfect plants. 
Example, the so-called budding of yeast. 


pro-na'-6s, s. [Gr., from mpé (pro) = before 

and vads (naos)=a temple.] ¢ ; 

Arch. : The area immediately before a tem- 

le. The term is often used for the portico in 
ont of a building. [Naos.] 


pro-na'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. pronus = 
prone (q.v.).] 

1. That position of the hand when the 
thumb is turned toward the body and the 
palm downward. 

2. The act of having the palm downwards; 
that motion of the arm whereby the palm is 
turned downwards ; the opposite to supination 
(q.v.). It is effected by the pronator muscles. 


“The muscles... aa cea flexion, extension, 
Penn, supination,.”"—Smith: Portrait of Old Age, 
Pp 


pro-nat-or, s. [PRonation.] 

Anat.: The name given to two muscles— 
pronator teres and pronator quadratus—of the 
forearm. Both assist in pronation, and the 
latter bends the forearm on the arm, and con- 
versely. 


prene, a. [Fr., from Lat. pronus = inclined 
forward, from pro = forward, cogn. with Gr, 
mpyvys (prénés)= headlong; Sanse. pravana 
= declining, ready, prone ; Sp. & Ital. prono.] 
1, Bending forward’or downward ; inclined ; 

not erect. 


i t . 
Tank wn Srna Lape Wy the Meghann, pT 
2. Lying with the face downward; the 
opposite to supine. 


“ A monstrous serpent, on his belly prone.” 
Mitton: P. L., x. 514, 


‘ * 3. Rushing or falling downward or head- 
ong. 
* 4, Sloping, inclined ; not level. 
“A prone and sinking land.” Blackmore; Creation. 
5. Inclined by disposition or natural ten- 
dency; disposed, propense. It is usually 
used in an ill sense: as, Prone to strife, prone 
to intemperance, &c- 
* 6. Eager, hot. 
“O, that prone lust should stain so pure a bed.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 684. 
*prone-ly, adv. (Eng. prone; -ly.] In a 
prone manner or position ; so as to bend or 
incline forward or downward, 


prone’-néss, s. [Hng. prone; -ness.] 
1. The state of being prone or bending for- 
ward or downward. 


“ Proneness, or the ure of animals looking 
downwards.”—Browne : Vulgar Errours, 


2. The state of lying with the face down- 
ward ; the opposite to supineness. 

* 3. Descent, declivity, steepness. 

4. Inclination of will; disposition, propen- 
sion, propensity, tendency. 


“ Proneness to do all that a man knows of God's 
will."—South: Sermons, vol. 1, ser. 6, 


rong’, * pronge, * prongue, s. (Prob. of 
Pete orbin: Fee procio =to thrust, to 

poke ; procyr=a poker ; Gael. brog = to spur, 
to g ; Low Ger. prange =a stake.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, A sharp-pointed instrument; a fork. 


“One in redoubling mazes wheels along, 
And glides unhappy near the hay A 
coner : Shipwreck, ii, 


2. The spike ofa fork or similar instrument ; 
a tine. 
“a a, narmton v. “(Introd.) 
3. A pointed projection ; as, the prongs of a 
stag’s antlers. 
*4, A pang, a throe, a sharp pain. 


“Throwe, womannys pronge, sekenes, Hrumpna,” 
—Prompt. Pare. 


Il. Bot.: Arwndinaria falcata, 

prong-buck, s. [PRoNnG-HORN ANTELOPE.) 

prong-chuck, s. 

Turning: A burnishing chuck with a steel 
prong. 

prong-hoe, s, A hoe with prongs to 
break the earth. 

prong-horm, s. [PRONG-HORN ANTELOPE. ] 

prong-horn antelope, s. 


Zool. : Antilocapra americana, inhabiting the 
western parts of North America, from 53° 


” 
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N. to the plains of Mexico and California, It 
is rather more than four feet in length, and 
stands three feet at the shoulder. Pale fawn 
above and on the limbs; breast, abdomen, and 
rump white, The horns are branched, and 
are shed annually. 


* prong, v.t. [Prona, s.] To stab, as with a 
Psa or fork, (Thackeray: Vanity Fair, vol. 
i., ch. xvii.) 


pronged, «. (Eng. prong; -ed.] Having 
prongs or sharp points. 


* pron-i-ty, s. [Lat. pronitas, from pronus 
=prone (q.v.) Proneness, disposition, 
tendency, 


“Vicious Be sidbiptl and inclinations 
nature.” —illingbeck : 1» PD. 227, 


pro-n6ém’-in-al, a. (Lat. pronomen, genit. 
pronominis =a pronoun (q.v.); Fr. & Sp. 
onominal; Ital. pronominale.} Pertaining 

, or of the nature of, a pronoun. 


“Thy, my, her, our, your, their, are pronominal 
adjectives.”—Lowth ; Introd. to English Grammar. 


pro-nom-in-al-ly, adv. (Eng. pronominal ; 
-ly.) AS a pronoun; with the force or effect 
of a pronoun, 


pro-non-¢é', a. [Fr.] [Pronovnce.] 
Lit.: Pronounced ; hence, strongly marked 
or defined ; emphasised, decided, emphatic. 


pro-no’-tar-y, s. (Pref. pro-, and Eng. no 
tary.) A first notary. (Wharton.) 


pro’-noun, s. [Pref. pro-, and Eng. noun; 
Lat. pronomen; Fr. pronom; Sp. pronombre ; 
Ital. pronome.] 

Gram. : A word used in place of a noun or 
name in order to avoid the too frequent 
repetition of such noun or name, but differing 
from a noun in not being permanently at- 
tached to any certain object or class of objects, 
and in not being limited in its application. 
Pronouns in English are divided into (1) 
Personal, (2) Demonstrative, (3) Interrogative, 
(4) Relative, and (5) Indefinite. [DemonstRa- 
TIVE, PERSONAL, POSSESSIVE, RELATIVE.] In- 
terrogative pronouns are those which serve 
to ask a question, as who? which? what? In- 
definite pronouns, or such as do not specify 
any particular object, are used, some as sub- 
stantives, some as adjectives ; as, any, aught, 
each, every, other, &c. In Middle English 
man, men, or me was used as an indefinite pro- 
noun, its place being now taken by one, as in 


of human 


*© One says.” [ONE, B. 2.] 
“As nouns are notes or sigus of things, so 
are of nouns."— Wilkins: Real Character, pt. ft , eh, ii, 


pro-néunge’, v.t, & i. [Fr. prononcer, from 
Lat. pronuncio=to pronounce: pro = forth, 
and nuncio = to tell ; Sp. & Port. pronunciar ; 
Ital. pronwnciare, pronunziare.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To form or articulate by the organs of 
speech; to utter articulately; to speak; to 
represent vocally, 


“His name is iprcnounoed Broom,”"—Byron ; English 
Bards & Scotch Reviewers. (Note.) 


2. To utter formally, solemnly, or officially : 
as, To pronownce sentence of death. 
8. To speak, utter, or deliver rhetorically : 
as, To pronownce a speech. 
4. To declare, to affirm. 
“ Pronounce it faithfully.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, i. & 
B, Intransitive: 
1. To articulate. 


“A man may articulate every word, pronownce 
faultlessly, read fluently, and observe the punctuation, 
and yet be far from a good reader."—Karle: Philology, 
§ 615. 


2. To declare or affirm with authority ; to 
speak confidently. 

“Those who Judged after the event pronounced that 
he had not, on this occasion, shown his usual sagacity.” 
—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

* pro-noéiinge’,s. [Pronounos, v.] Declara- 
tion, pronouncement. 

“The final pronounce or cannon of one archprimate.” 


—Milton: Reason of Church Government, bk. i, ch. vi. 
pré-néunge’-a-ble, a. [Eng. pronownce ; 
-able.] Capable of being pronounced or uttered. 


pro-néunged’, pa, par. & a, [PRONOUNOE, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj. : Emphasised; strongly marked 
or defined, 


“Parts may yet be slightly pronownced or emphar 
sised.”—Cassell’s Technical Educator, pt. xi, p. $12. 


—————————————— eee 
oil, boy; pout, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
ee eeu eatccandiiaitiet -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del, 


. 
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prdé-néunge-mént, s. (Hng. pronownce ; 
-ment.) The act of pronouncing; a formal 
declaration or announcement. 


“To add anything like a pronouncement... is not 
the province of a general service.”—Matthew Arnold ¢ 
Last Essays, p. 217. 


pro-néung-ér, s. [Eng. pronounc(e); -er.] 
One who pronounces, utters, or declares. 


“He is the pronouncer and executor of right.”— 
Raleigh: Hist. World, bk. ii., ch. iv., § 4. 


pro-noune'-ing, pr. par. &a. [PRONOUNCE, v.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Pertaining to, indicating, or 
teaching pronunciation: as, a pronowncing 
dictionary. 


* pro-ni-bi-al, a. [Lat. pronuba = she who 
presides over marriage: pro=before, and 
nubo=to marry.) Presiding over marriage. 

pro-nt-clé-iis, s. [Pref. pro-, and Eng. 

nucleus.) 

Biology: A component part of the first 
embryonic or segmentation sphere, or blasto- 
sphere. Pronuclei are distinguished as male 
and female: the former consists of the ger- 
minal vesicle after the extrusion of polar 
globules from the ovum; the second is the 
head of a spermatozoon, which has penetrated 
the vitelline membrane, aud sunk into the 
yolk substance. 


“The male pronucleus gradually approaches the 
site of the female pronucleus ; and as soon as it comes 
in contact with it, the latter, which was previously 
motionless, assumes a new activity, and the two pro- 
nuclei, impelled perhaps by the ameeboid movements 
of the yolk protoplasm which accompany the change, 
finally unite, or are fused into beau : Anatomy 


(ed. 9th), ii. 740. 
* pro-niin-¢i-a-ble, a. 


ilis.] Pronounceable, 


*prd-niin’-¢i-al, a. [Lat. pronuncio=to 
pronounce.] Pertaining to pronunciation. 


[Lat. pronwncia- 


pro-niin-ci-a-mén'-to, pro-niin-ci-a- 
mi-én’-to (c as th), s. (Sp. pronuncia- 
miento.} A manifesto; a formal declaration 
or announcement ; a pronouncement. 


pro-niin-¢i-a’-tion, s. [Fr. pronunciation, 
from Lat. pronunciationem, accus. of pro- 
nunciatio = a pronouncing, from pronwneciatus, 
pa. par. of pronuncio=to pronounce (q.v.); 
Sp. pronunciacion ; Ital. pronwnciazione.] 

1. The act or mode of pronouncing or 
articulating ; the act of uttering with articu- 
lation ; the mode of uttering words or letters ; 
utterance. 

“One kind of difference in the pronunciation of differ- 

ent nations.”— Wilkins: Real Character, pt. iii., ch. xiv. 

2. That part of rhetoric which teaches to 
gpeak in public with propriety and graceful- 
ness ; delivery of a speech. 

“Propriety of pronunciation.”"—Blair; Lectures, 

vol. ii, § 33. 


* pro-niin’-ci-a-tive, a. [Lat. pronun- 
ciat(us), pa. par. of pronwncio = to pronounce 
(q.v.) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ive.] 

1, Of or pertaining to pronunciation ; pro- 
nunciatory. 

2. Uttering or affirming confidently; dog- 
matical. 

“The confident and pronunciative school of Aris- 
totle.’—Bacon « Prometheus. 

* pro-niin’-¢i-a-tor, s. 
pronounces ; @ pronouncer. 


[Lat.] One who 


* pro-niin-¢i-a-tor-y, a. [Eng. pronun- 
ciator; -y.] Pertaining or relating to pro- 
nunciation. 


pro-ce’-mi-On, s. [Gr. zpooiurov( prooimion). | 
A proem (q.v.). (Tennyson: Lucretius, 70.) 


proof, * preove, * preef, * preve, * profe, 
* preife, *priefe, * proofe, s. & a. [Fr. 
prewve =a proof, from Low Lat. proba, from 
Lat. probo =to prove (q.v.); Port. & Ital. 
prova; Sp. prueba; Dan. prove; Sw. prof; 
Dut. proef; Ger. probe.) 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, The act or process of proving or trying ; 
any act, process, or operation done witha view 
to ascertain the truth or fact ; a test, a trial. 

“Put it in proof.” Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 6. 

2, That which serves to prove, try, or test 
anything; that which serves as evidence; 
that which proves or establishes any truth or 
fact; that evidence which is sufficient to 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé. wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mitte, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, 


pronouncement—propagable 


satisfy the mind of the certainty of the truth 
of a fact, statement, or proposition, 

“By proofs meaning such arguments from experi- 
ence as leave no room for doubt or a pa 
Hume: On the Understanding, §6. (Note. 

3. The state of being proved, tried, or 

tested, and having stood the test; firmness, 
hardness ; firm temper ; impenetrability. 


“Tam her knight by proof.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Oressida, v. 5. 


*4, Defensive arms tried and found im- 
penetrable. 


“He, Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him.” Shakesp, : Macbeth, i. 2. 


*5, That which is proved or experienced ; 
truth or knowledge gained by experience ; 
experience. 

“Who knows by history, report, or his own proof.” 

Shakesp. : Oymbetline, i. 2. 

6. A test applied to certain articles, manu- 
factured or not. [PROOF-SPIRIT.] 

II. Technically: 

1. Engraving: 

(1) An impression taken from a steel or 
copper plate in the course of its execution, to 
determine its forwardness. 

(2) An early impression of a completed 
plate before the printing of the regular edition. 

2. Print. : [FIRST-PROOF, REVISE.] 

B. As adjective: 

1. Impenetrable; able to resist physically 
or morally. (Frequently used in composition, 
as water-proof, tire-proof, &c.) 

“ Fight with hearts more proof than shields,” 

Shakesp, ; Coriolanus, i. 4. 

{ It is now followed by against, formerly 
also by to. 

“ Proof against all temptation.” , 
Milton: P. R., iv. 533. 

2. Used in proving or testing: as, a proof 
charge of powder. 

3. Of a certain alcoholic strength : as, proof 
spirit. 

{ () Proof of sugar: The test by which a 
sugar-boiler judges of the condition of the 
condensed syrup. 

(2) Proof of gunpowder : Samples of powder 
are proved before being made up into cart- 
ridges, to see that each quantity produces 
the same range, and afterwards a proportion 
of cartridges are fired from rifles on fixed 
rests. These are fired in pairs at a target 
marked with squares, so that the exact 
position of the bullet-marks in a series of 
shots can be ascertained. Powder, when freely 
burnt, should leave no residuum; the grains 
should be even in size, well-glazed, and without 
dust, and its density should be uniform. 

(8) Proof of ordnance: Guns are proved by 
using charges of powder considerably heavier 
than they would be required to bear with 
special bolts or projectiles. The guns are 
fired by electricity, and examined after every 
round. The number of rounds fired for 
“proof” is not specified. 


* proof-arm, v.t. To arm so as to make 
proof or secure. 


proof-house, s. A house fitted up for 
proving the barrels of fire-arms. 


proof-plane, s. 

filect.: An instrument for collecting fric- 
tional electricity, or carrying their small 
charges from one conductor to another. It 
is usually a small dise of metal, or card, 
covered with gold leaf or tinfoil, and mounted 
upon a handle of some-insulating material. 


proof-plug, s. A plug screwed tem- 
porarily into the breech of a gun-barrel to be 
proved, 


proof-print, s. 
proof-sheet, s. 


proof-spirit, s. 

Comm. : A mixture of about equal parts of 
distilled water and absolute alcohol. It is 
defined by the Act 58 Geo. III., ¢. 28, to be 
“such as shall, at a temperature of 51° of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, weigh exactly 32 
parts of an equal measure of distilled water.’ 
Its sp. gr. = 9198 at 15°, and it contains 49} 
per cent. by weight of absolute alcohol. 


proof-staff, s. A metallic straight-edge 
by which a wooden staff is tested and cor- 
rected. [RED-STAFF.] 

proof-stick, s. 

Sugar-making : A stick with which a small 


[Proor, A. IT. 1. (2).] 
[Proor, A. II. 2.] 


quantity of syrup is lifted from the open pam 
or the vacuum-pan to judge, by the rapidity 
and character of its crystallization, the con- 
dition of the contents of the pan. 


* proof-text, s. A text or passage of 
Scripture relied upon for proving a doctrine, &c. 
* proof’-léss, a. (Eng. proof; -less.) Un- 
supported by or wantihg proof; unproved ; 
not proved. 
“Such questionable, not to say altogether proojless, 
conceits.”—Boyle: Works, ii. 290. 


* proof’-léss-ly, adv. [Hng. proofless ; -ly.) 
Without proof. 


pro-op’-ic, a. [Pref. pro-, and Gr. dys (opsis) 
= the face, the visage. ] 

Anthrop.: A term applied to individuals or 
races having the naso-malar index above 110, 
as is the case with the Caucasians. [Naso- 
malar Index.] 


pro-0'-tic, a. [Pref. pro-, and Gr. ods (ous), 
genit. ards (tos) = the ear.] 
Compar. Anat.: Pertaining to the anterior 
ossification of the auditory capsule, corre- 
sponding to part of the petrous bone in man. 


prop, v.t. [Pror, s.] 
L, Literally: t 
1. To support or prevent from falling by 
placing something under or against as a sup- 
port. (Generally followed by up: as, To prop 
wp a wall.) 
2. To support by standing under or against 


“ Down it fell, and with it bore 
Crowdero, whom it propp’d before.” 
Butler : Hudibras, i. 2. 


II. Fig.: To support, to sustain; to save 
from ruin or decay. (Shakesp. : Cymbeline, i. 6.) 


prop, *proppe, s. [Ir. propa=a prop; 
Gael. prop =a support, prop=to prop; O. 
Dut. proppe=an iron branch, proppen=to 
prop; Dan. prop=a prop; Sw. propp; Ger. 
pfropf =a cork, a stopple, pfropfen = to cram, 
stuff, or thrust into.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A support ; that which sus- 
tains a superincumbent weight ; that on which 
anything rests for support ; astay. (Lit. & fig.) 

Our h life’ ie ee ame eeree 
ee PPI Wordsworth: Excursion, Di. ii 
"2. Vehicles: A stem fastened to the carriage 
bow for the attachment of the stretcher-piece. 


prop-joint, s. 
Vehicles: The jointed bar which spreads the 
bows of a calash-top. 


prop-stay, s. <A transverse water-tube 
crossing a boiler-flue, forming a passage for 
the water and increasing the flue surface by 
the exposure of its exterior surface to the 
heated current. 


prop-wood, s. 

1, Saplings and underwood suitable for 
cutting into props. 

2. Short stout lengths of fir and other wood, 
used for propping up the roofs of coal-mines. 


prop-word, s. [PILLow-worp.] 


pro-pee-dew-tic, a. & s. [Gr. mpomadeurixds 
(propaideutikos), from mpdradetw (propaideud) 
=to teach beforehand: zpé (pro) = before, 
and raided (paideud) = to teach; mats (pais), 
genit. maidés (paidos) = a child.]} 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to propedeu- 
tics or the introduction to any art or science; 
acting or serving as an introduction to any 
art or science ; instructing beforehand. 


B. As subst.: An introduction to any art 
or science ; an introduction generally. 


“Kantianism ... is being developed into a prope- 
deutic to Christianity."—Atheneum, Dec. 20, 186. ss 


pro-pze-dew’-tic-al, a. [Eng. propedeutic ; 
-al.] The same as PROPZDEUTIC (q.V.). 


pro-pze-dew-tics, s. [PropxprvtTic.] The 
preliminary learning or instruction connected 
with any art or science; the knowledge and 
rules necessary for the study of any particular 
art, science, &c, 


* prop’-a-ga-ble, a. [Eng. propagate) ; -able,} 
1. Capable of being propagated or continued 
and multiplied by natural generation or pro- 
duction. 
2. Capable of being propagated or spread 
by any means, as doctrines, principles, 


r thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, © =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


prop-a-gan’-da, s. (See def. 1.] 

1. Church Hist.: The Congregation de Pro- 
paganda Fide, a commission of Cardinals 
charged with the direction of all matters con- 
nected with foreign missions in the Roman 
Church, The Congregation was established 
by Gregory XV. by the bull Inserutabile (July 
22, 1622), and now has its seat in the Palazzo 
Ferrattini, in the Piazza di Spagna, Rome. 
Pope Urban VIII. (1623-44) founded the Pro- 
pegs College in furtherance of the design 
of his predecessor ; and here young men of 
all nations are trained for the priesthood, and 
take an oath to devote themselves for life to 
the foreign missions in whatever province or 
Vicariate they may be appointed to by the 
Congregation. 

“ The celebrated a) 

ao Bierce etoerct 
examination of the papits, whieh takes place a 
ary [on the day before the Epiphany] is an interesting 
scene which few travellers, who are then in Rome, 
omit to attend; the pupils reciting poetry and 
Ee scdn grgectermes tiie event ore 

Alurray’s Handbook of Rome (ed. 1881), p. 24. 
2. oe any ——s a ro- 
r propagating any partic’ oc 

ine or set 0 Secttimene 

. a. reverent propaganda of unbelief.”— Echo, Sept. 


prop-a-gind”ism, s. (Eng. propagand(a); 
~ism.} The system or practice of propa- 
gating any particular doctrine or views. 
“ His has by no means been co! 
to Great Britain.”"—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 1, 1885. 
+ Fe s. & a. (Eng. propagan- 
Wie 3 ~ist.) = ms 
A. As subst.: One who devotes himself to 
a propagation of any particular doctrine or 
ews. 
B, As adj.: Pertaining to, or connected with, 
ceeeesedian of any kind. 
“ Propagandist objecta.”"—Echo, Sept. 8, 1885. 
Wg ete, st & i. [Lat. propagatus, pa. 
par. = to peg down, to propagate 
by layers, to produce, to beget : pro-= before, 
Pt root of pango = to fasten, to fix; 
alli propages, propago=a layer; Fr. 
propager ; Sp. propagar; Ital. propagare.} 
A, Transitive : * 
L Literally: 
1, To continue or multiply by generation 


or successive uction ; cause to repro- 
duce itself. (Said of animals or plants.) 

* 2. To scatter. 

“This short propagated the Ji _— 


Il. Figuratively : 
*1, To generate, to produce, to originate. 
baraly ever totally semen tains Cetin, 
* 2. To promote, to increase. 
“ Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breast, 
nae anes 2 Romeo & Juliet, 1. 1. 
3. To spread, to disseminate, to diffuse, to ex- 
tend, to promote ; to cause to spread or extend. 


- of doth 
i ea 
a 


B. Intrans.: To have offspring or issue ; 
to be reproduced or multiplied by generation, 
or by new shoots or plants. 

J “No need cra vg im 
oe Milton : P. L., vill, 419, 
prop-a-ga-ti s. (Lat. propagatio, from 
prepagats, pa par. of propago = to propagate 
q.v.); Fr. propagation.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of gating ; continuance or 
multiplication of t C) kind’ or species by 
generation or reproduction. applied 
except to plants. 

“ Retarding or fo the propagation of man- 
kind.”"—Hume: Essays, pt. il, eas. 11. i 

2. The ding or dissemination of any- 

thing, as of doctrines, learning, &c. ; diffusion. 
“Con 


cerning the excellency of learning and know- 
tigi bye Msseesd ante of ‘the 


merit and true glory 

ta and thereof.”— 
neement of Learn., i,p.% 

*3. Increase, extension, augmentation, en- 
largement. 

J Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts: lt F 

Church Hist, : A society incorporated, June 
16, 1701, to remove the iy ms destitution 
then pre among the English colonists in 


pe bey; pout, j5w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin, -cious, 


propaganda—propension 


North America. Archbishop Tenison was its 
first president. It raised in the first year, 
£452; in the second, £575; in the third, £864; 
and in the fourth, £1,843. Its operations were 
soon after extended to the Indians, and to the 
negroes of New York, and in 1710 to those of 
the West Indies, Its first Indian mission was 
founded in Madras in 1728, it began to work in 
Australia in 1795, in South Africa in 1820, and 
in New Zealand in 1889, It is now one of the 
two great missionary societies connected with 
the Church of England, and is the favourite 
of the High Church party, while the Evangeli- 
ae peoqreliy: support the Church Missionary 
ociety. 


*prop’-a-ga-tive, a. [Eng. propagat(e) ; 
a Tending or having the power to propa- 
gate. 


prop-a-ga-tor, s. [Lat.] 

L. yo — propagates mor a busi- 
ness it is propagate ts by budding, 
grafting, &c. % 

2. One who disseminates, spreads, or pro- 
motes ; a disseminator. ‘ 

“The chief propagator 

the Greeks,"—Cudworth = Kael tye en oa 

* prép-a-ga-tréss, * prop-a-ga-tresse, 
s. (Eng. propagat(e) ; -ress.] A female propa- 
gator or promoter. ; 


and naming <iseull Party Becca ae 
*pro-pa-go (pl. pro-pAg’-i-nés), s. (Lat. 
=a layer, a shoot.] 
1. Hort. : The branch laid down in the pro- 
cess of layering. 
2. Bot. (Pl.) : [Bactuivs]. 
pro- -u-liim (pl. pré-pag’-u-la), s. 
(Mod, Lat., dimin. Sata! oreeey ayy 
Botany: 
1, (Sing.): A runner, ending ina germinating 
bud. [Orrser, II. 3. 
2. (Pl.): The grains constituting Soredia 
@.v-). 
pro-pal-2-6-thér-i-iim, s. f. pro- 
and Mod. Lat paleotherium (q.v.). : 
Paleont.: A genus of Tapiridx, from the 
Eocene Tertiary of Europe. The transverse 
ridges of the molars are broken up into trans- 
versely-arranged tubercles. 


prop-4l-a-nine, s. [Eng. prop(yl), and 
alanine.) 
CH; CH»'CH'‘NH, 
Chem. : CyHgNOg = 
CO OH. 


Amido-butyric acid. An inodorous, crystalline 
compound, produced by heating bromobutyric 
acid with ammonia, It forms stellate groups 
of small needles, or leafy crystals, slightly 
soluble in water and alcohol, insoluble in 
ether, sweet to the taste, neutral to vegetable 
colours, and unites both with acids and bases. 
The te, Cy4HgNOo*HNOs, crystallizes in 
fern-like groups 0! silky needles, very soluble 
in water and alcohol, and having an acid re- 
action. A lead compound, CgHygPb’ N20, 
HyPb’ Og, is obtained as a white crystalline 
powder by boiling an aqueous solution of pro- 
palanine with lead oxide. 


pro-pale’, v.t. (Lat. pro=forth, and palam 
=openly.] To publish, to disclose. (Scotch.) 


pro’-pane, s. [Eng. prop(yl) ; -ane.] 

Chem.: C3Hg=CHg—CHy—CHg. Methyl- 
ethyl. One of the constituents of petroleum, 
and produced by the action of zinc and hy- 
drochloric acid on isopropyl iodide. Itis a 
gas, soluble in one-sixth of its volume of 
alcohol, and liquefies at — 20°, 


pro-par-gyl, s. [Eng. prop(yl), and (pel)- 
argyl.) 


Chem. : C3Hg. The hypothetical radicle of 
dipropargy] (q.v.). 
propargyl-ethyl ether, s. [Propar- 


GYLIC-ETHER. } 


ro-par-6Y1-1 a. [Eng. propargyl; -tc.] 
Eetved ‘om, br hagbiliing, propargyl. 

propargylic-alcohol, s. 

Chem, : Cg3H4O = CH :C’CHy2’OH. A colour- 
less mobile liquid, obtained by distilling 
slowly a mixture of brom-allylic alcohol, po- 
tassic hydrate, and a little water. It has a 
burning taste, an agreeable smell, and is mis- 
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cible with water. Sp. gr. 9628 at 21°; vapour 
density, 1°9; boiling point, 115°. Its vapour 
burns in air with a luminous flame. 


propargylic-ether, s. 

Chem.: CsHgO = CH:C’CH2’O0CgHs, Pro- 
pargyl-ethyl ether. Obtained by digesting 
allylene dibromide with alcoholic P pdpmees It 
is a colourless liquid, possesses a disagreeable 
odour, sp. gr. ‘83 at 7°, and boils at 81°. With 
ammoniacal cuprous chloride it gives a yellow 
precipitate. 


* a U 
pro-piss-ién (ss as sh), s. [Pref. 
and ing. passion (q.v.). | M suibotitate Tor 
passion or suffering. 


“The passions of Christ are by divines called rather 
ae ons, ba: passions themselves.”—Reynolds - On 


tpro’-péd, s. 
pedis = a foot.) 
Intom. : Kirby’s name for a proleg (q.v.). 


pro-pél, v.t. (Lat. propello = to drive for- 
ward: pro= forward, and pello=to drive.} 
To drive forward ; to cause to move forward ; 
to urge or press forward or onward by force. 


pro-pél-lent, a. [Lat. propellens, pr. par. 
of propello = to propel (q.v.).] Driving: or 
urging forward; propelling. 


pro-pél’-lér, s, (Eng. propel ; -er.] One who 
or that which propels ; specif., the screw by 
which a steamship is driven through the 
water. (Screw, s.] 

“Projecting from the two-fold disc a row of propel- 
lers will be seen to be in active motion.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Aug. 31, 1885. 

propeller-pump, s. A form of rotary 
pump in which the wheel resembles the pro- 
peller-wheel of the marine service. 


* pro-pémp’-ti_kon (mp as m), s. [Gr. 
mporeumtixos (propemptikos) = accompanying, 
from mporéurw (propempd) = to send forth or 
forward: mpo (pro)= forward, and réurw 
(pempo) = to send.) 

Literature: A poetical address to one about 
to start on a journey. 

* 4 , ; —— 
pro-pénd’, v.i. [Lat. propendeo = to hang 
forward : ‘pro = fereaee and = to 
hang.] [PRopense.] To incline to anything ; 
to have a propensity to anything. 

Te resclbtion to keep Halon fall 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, il. & 

* prd-pén’-den-g¥ (1), s. [Eng. propenden(t) ; 
-cy.] A leaning or disposition towards any- 
thing ; a propensity. 


* pro-pén’-den-¢cy (2), s. 
ward, and = to weigh.) 
liberation or consideration. 


“That attention, and propendency of actions.”"— 
Hale: Orig. of Mankind. 


5-pénd’-ent, a. [Lat. propendens, pr. par. 
vad Septet mito 6.7) thats 
1. Ord. Lang.: Inclining forward or toward 
anything. 
2. Bot.: Hanging forward and downward. 


pro'-péne, s. [PRoPYLENE.] 

propene-alcohol, s. 

Chem. : CgHgOg = Cg Hgy'(OH)o. A di. 
atomic alcohol formed by the action ofnascent 
hydrogen on glycerin. It is colourless, in- 
odorous, soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, 
and boils at 188°~189°. 


* pré-pénse’, a. [Lat. propensus, pa. par. of 
. 0 ae = to Bl (a-v-)-] Peantng or 
tnatining pce inclined or disposed, 
whether to good or ill; having an inclination 
or propensity ; prone. (Cowper: Task, v. 585.) 


*pré-pénse’-ly, adv. [Eng. propense; -ly.] 
In a propense manner ; with natural tendency 
or inclination, 


“Ts there no difference betwixt one propensely going 
out of the road, and a hapless wanderer, straying by 
delusion ?"—Sterne: Sermons, No. xvii. 


*prdé-pénse’-néss, s. (Eng. propense ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being propense ; pro- 
pensity ; natural tendency; proneness, 


“There is a propenseness to diseases in the body.”"— 
Donne ; Devotions, p. 573, 


pré-pén’-sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. propen- 
sionem, accus. of propensio, from propensus = 
propense (q.v.); Sp. propension; Ital. pro- 
pensione.] 


(Lat. pro = for, and pes, genit. 


{Lat. pro= for- 
Careful de- 


thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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1, The state or condition of tending to move 
in any direction. 


“Bodies that of themselves have no propensions to 
any determinate place.”—Digby - On Bodies, 


2. Propensity, proneness ; natural tendency 
or inclination. 


“We could not do without our stock of passions and 
propensions of all sorts.”—Matthew Arnold; Last 


Essays, p. 99. 
rd-pén’-si-ty, s. [Lat. propensus =pro- 
g: aA ayy) Bent of mind; natural ten- 
dency or inclination; disposition towards 
anything good or evil, but especially towards 
evil; proclivity, bias, proneness. 

“Once the propensity gets hold of a man, his pen 
never keeps Pill.” —Theodore Hook: Gilbert Gurney, 
vol. i., ch, iv. 

* pro-pén’-sive, a. 
Inclined, favourable. 


“His propensive minde towardes them.”—Washe- 
Lenten Stuffe. 


pro-pén-yl, s. [Eng. propen(e); -yl (q.v.).] 
(GLYCERYL. ] 


propenyl-alcohol, s. 


propenyl-bromide, s. 

Chem. : C3HsBr=CH3'CH’CHBr. A com- 
pound formed by the action of bromine on 
allyl iodide, C3H;I. It is isomeric with brom- 
propylene, and boils at 48°. 


propenyl-trichloride, s. 

Chem.: C3H5Clg = CH3*CHCl1*CHClg. 
Formed, together with glyceryl trichloride, by 
heating to 170° a mixture of iodine chloride 
and propylene dichloride. It is a colourless 
oil, distilling between 138° and 140°. 


prop’-ér, * pro-pre, * pro-pire, a. & adv. 

{Fr. propre, from Lat. propriws =one’s own, 
proper; prob. allied to prope=near; Port. 
& Ital. proprio.] 

A, As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*1,. One’s own; belonging to one’s self. 
(Joined to any of the possessives.) 

“ Our proper son,” Shakesp. - Othello, i. 3 

2. Peculiar; not belonging to more; not 
common ; belonging naturally or essentially 
to one particular individual or state. 


“Faults proper to himself.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, v. 


3. Natural, original. (Milton: P. L., iii. 634.) 
4. Correct, just, suitable, appropriate, ac- 
cording to usage. 


“I writ not always in the proper terms of navigation, 
land service, &c.”—Dryden: Virgil; dineid. ( edic.) 


5, Fit, suitable, becoming. 
“'Tis proper I obey him.” Shakesp. 2 Othello, v. 2. 
* 6. Respectable, honest, decent. 


“A proper maid in Florence.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well that End's Well, iv. 3. 


7. Well-made, good-looking, handsome, of 
good appearance. (Hebrews xi. 23.) 

8. Properly or rightly so called; 
actual; as, the garden proper. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot.: Enclosing only a single floret, 
flower, &c. 

2. Gram. : Applied to a noun when it is the 
name of any particular person or thing, as 
John, Shakespeare, London, Dublin, &c. ; 
the opposite to common. 

3. Her. : Represented in its natural colour. 
(Said of charges.) 

B. As adv.: Properly, greatly, very, ex- 
ceedingly : as, proper good. (Vulgar.) 

*In proper: Individually, privately, as 
one’s own. 

proper-chant, s. 

Music: An old name for the key of 2 major, 
which had its Mi in B: that is, which had B 
for its leading note. 


proper-feud, s. 

Law: An original and genuine feud held by 
pure military service. 

proper-jurisdiction, s. 

Scots Law: Jurisdiction in virtue of office. 

proper-motion, s. 

Astron, : Actual as opposed to apparent 
motion. Used of the fixed stars. [SraR.] 

* prop’-ér-ate, vt. & i. (Eat. properatus, 
Pe par. of propero=to hasten.] To hasten, 
urry. 


(Eng. propens(e); -ive.] 


[GuiycrRin.] 


real, 


“ Awhile to keep off death which properates.” 
Vicars: Translanon of Virgil. 


propensity—prophet 


* prop-ér-a'-tion, s. (Lat. properatio, from 
properatus, pa. par. of propero = to hasten. ] 
The act or state of hastening ; haste. 


“ There is great preparation of this banquet, propera- 
tion to eat it.”—Adams : Works, i. 216. 


pro-pér’-i-spome, s. [Gr. mpom epomajrevov 
(properispomenon), from mpomepromam (pro- 
perispad) = to circumflex the penult: mpd 
(pro) = before; mepé (pert) =around, and 
ond (spad) = to draw.) 
Greek Pros.: A word having a circumflex 
accent on the penult. 


prop'-ér-ly, *pro-pre-liche, * pro- 
pre-ly, adv. (Eng. proper ; -ly.] 
1. In a proper manner ; fitly, suitably, be- 
comingly : as, To be properly dressed. 
2. In a strict or proper sense; strictly. 
act A elie Naish sts eat) 
3. Entirely, quite, very much. 
“ Properly confounded.”—Pepys : Diary, June 24, 1664, 


prop’-ér-néss, * pro-per-nes, s. [Eng. 
‘proper ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being proper; 
propriety. 
*2, Good looks, good appearance, hand- 
someness. 
“The propernes of the childe."—Udal: Acts vii. 


prop-ér-tied, «a. [Eng. property; -ed.] 
Possessed of property. 

“An instisution devoted to the propertied and 
satisfied classes generally.”—Matthew Arnold: Last 
Essays, p. 163. 

prop’-ér-ty, * pro-pre-tee, * prop-ir- 
te, s. [O. Fr. propreté =fitness, property, 
from Lat. proprietatem, accus. of proprietas = 
a property, ownership, from proprius = one’s 
own, proper; Fr. propriété; Ital. proprieta. 
Property and propriety are doublets.] 

1. A peculiar quality of anything; that 
which is inherent in or naturally essential to 
anything ; a quality, a characteristic, an attri- 
bute. : 


“The moral properties and scope of things.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. i. 


2. Character, disposition, nature. 


“Tt is the abject property of most.” 
Cowper : Task, v. 246, 


* 3, Propriety. 
mae ad ener in ai ee 
Camden: Remains. 

4, The exclusive right of possessing, enjoy- 
ing, and disposing of anything ; ownership. 
It may be aright unlimited in point of dura- 
tion, and unrestricted in point of disposition, 
or a right limited in duration, as a life interest. 


“The third absolute right, inherent in every English- 
man, is that of property : which consists in the free 
use, pe and disposal of all his acquisitions, 
without any control or diminution, save only by the 
laws of the land, which are extremely watchful in 
ascertaining and protecting this right.”—Blackstone: 
Comment., bk. i., ch. 1. 


5, That which is held by such a right ; that 
which is owned ; that to which a person has 
the legal title, whether it is in his possession 
or not. Property in English Law is divided 
into real and personal, and in Scots Law into 
heritable and movable. (See these words.) 

“A franchise, an office, a right of common, a peer- 

age, or other property of the like unsubstantial kind.” 


—Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 2. 

* 6. Participation. 

“ Here I disclaimed all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood.” 
Shakesp, : Lear, 1. 1 

7. A thing wanted for and applied to a 
particular purpose ;.an implement; specif., 
any article necessary for the mounting and 
production of a play on the stage, or for a 
similar performance ; a stage requisite. 


“The supernumeraries and properties, so to speak, 
of a theatrical pageant,”—Daily Telegraph, Dee. 4, 1885. 


4 Property of matter : [MATTER]. 


property-man, s. 

Theat. : The man in charge of the properties. 
[PROPERTY, s., 7.] 

“The thund lied by th 2 He 

Geren ! English Trade, ch, ib EHD ah eee 

+ property-qualification, s. A quali- 
fication for filling certain offices, founded on 
one’s possessing property of certain aggregate 
or annual value, 


property-room, s. 
Theat.: The room in a theatre in which the 
properties are kept. 


property-tax, s. A direct tax levied on 
property. [INncoME-Tax, II.] 


proph’-a-sis, s. 


proph’-6é-si-ér, s. 


proph’-ét, * proph-ete, s. 


* prop’-Gr-ty, v.t. (PROPERTY, s.] 


1. To make property of; to seize and hold 
as one’s own ; to appropriate. 
“They have here propertied me.” 
xe navies 2 Twelfth Night, iv. 2 
2, To endow with properties or qualities. 
** His voice was propertied 


As all the tuned spheres.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, V. 2. 


* pro-phane’, a. & v. [PRoFANE.] 


(Gr., from mpopatvw (pro 
phiind) = to show before : mpé (pro) = before, 
and daivw (phaind) = to show.] 

Med.: The same as Proenosis (q.V.), 


proph’-é-¢y, * proph-e-cie, * proph-e- 


sie, * proph-e-sy, s. (0. Fr. prophecie, 
prophetie, from Lat. prophetia, from Gr. mpopn- 
Tela (prophéteia) =a prediction, from mpopyrns 
(prophétés) =a prophet (q.v.); Sp. Port. 
profecia; Ital. profezia.] 

* 1, The act of prophesying, foretelling, ce 
predicting ; prediction. 

2. That which is prophesied, foretold, or 
predicted; a prediction; a declaration of 
something to come; specif., a prediction in- 
spired by God. [PrRopueEt, { 1.] 

“ A prophecie sais he sall die.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 282. 

{| Some consider every Scripture prophecy 
as having but a single sense and a single ful- 
filment ; some, a double sense, the first refer- 
ring to a near event, the second to a remote 
one, specially the mission or death of Christ. 
Extreme rationalists, ou the contrary, deny 
that predictions exist. The fulfilment of pro- 
phecy is deemed one of the leading branches 
of Christian evidence. 

* 3. A book of prophecies ; a history. 

“The rest of the acts of Solomon. .. are they not 
written in the prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite?”— 
2 Chron. ix. 29. 

*4, The public interpretation of Holy 

Scripture ; exhortation and instruction. 

“ Prophecy comprehends these three things: predic- 
tion ; singing, by the dictate of the Spirit ; and under- 
standing and explaining the mysterious, hidden sense 
ofscripture.”—Locke : Paraphrase of 1 Cor. xii. (Note.) 

* prophecy-monger, s. An inventor 
of prophecies. (Fuller.) 


[Eng. prophesy; -er.] 
One who prophesies or predicts events; a 
prophet. 


“He hath deceived me like a double-meaning prophe- 
sier.”—Shakesp. : All’s Well that Ends Well, iv. 3. 


proph’-é-sy, * proph-e-cy, * proph-e- 


cie, v.t. & i. [PROPHECY, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To predict, to foretell, to prognosticate. 
“To prophesy against this house all the words that 
ye have heard.” —Jeremiah xxvVi. 12. 
* 2. To foreshow. 
A royal noblanane” 8° aymeeiean ak 
3. To give signs of beforehand ; to herald. 
“The blue-bird prophesying spring.” 
Longfellow; It is not always May. 
B. Intransitive: 
1, To utter prophecies or predictions; to 
foretell future events. 
“Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias prophesy of you.’ — 
Matt. xv. 7. 
* 2. To interpret or explain Holy Scripture ; 
to preach ; to exhort in’religious matters. 


“*[The exercise] called prophesying was this: that the 
ministers within a precinct did meet upon a week-day 
in some principal town, where there was some ancient 
grave minister that was president, and an auditory 
admitted of gentlemen, or other persons of leisure, 
Then every minister successively, beginning with the 
oungests did handle one and the same part of Scrip- 

ure.”—Bacon ; Pacification of the Church. 

{| The English Presbyterians commenced 
meetings for prophesying (prayer and the ex- 
position of Scripture) at Northampton about 
1570. They were forbidden by Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1577. 


[Fr. prophéte, 
from Lat. propheta, from Gr. mpopyrns (pro- 
phétés) = one who declares things, an ex- 
pounder, a prophet : mpo (pro) = before, pub- 
licly, and gdyui (phémi)=to say, to speak; 
Sp., Port. & Ital. profeta.] i 

1, One who prophesies; one who foretells 
future events ; a foreteller, a predicter : specif., 
one who, under divine inspiration and in- 
struction, announced future events, as Moses, 
David, Isaiah, &c. 

“Hence, in a Roman mouth, the graceful name 


Of prophet and of poet was the same. 
Cowper: Table Talk, 501. | 


ee ne RR VIS Ne 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
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* 2. An interpreter, n spokesman. 
“T have made thee a ‘haraoh : 
thy brother shall be thy prophet" eotae vit ee 

J 1. The Prophets: 

) Men divinely inspired, and who often 
uttered predictions of future events. Three 
words are applied to the Old Testament 
prophets; the most common is NVI} (nabhi), 
from the verb N2) (nabha) = primarily, 
to bubble forth, to send forth copious 
floods of speech, hence in Niphal = to 
speak under a divine impulse, to prophesy 
(1 Sam. ix. ¢; 1 Kings xx. 18); the second 74 
(roeh) = a seer, from TS) (raah) = to see 
i Sam. ix. 9), and the third MN (chhozeh) = 
a seer, from MT (chhazah) = to see, to look 
Qi Chron. xxi. 9; xxv. 5, &c.). It is connected 
with }i11 (chhazon) = a vision. The second 
term was the oldest (1 Sam. ix. 9). Both it 
and chhozeh suggest that the subjects of the 
at passed before the eyes of the seer 

panoramic vision (cf. Isaiah i.1; Ezek. i. 4; 
Rey. i. 12), he simply recording what he saw. 
In many cases, however, words were commu- 
nicated (Jer. i. 4, 9, 11,12) The first word 
nabhi, that when inspired communi- 
cations had to be made, the prophet, like a 
frenzied m raving, uttered words in a 
oY ees ood, flowing forth with some con- 
siderable impulse. Abraham is called a pro- 
phet (Gen. xx. 7); it is implied that Moses 
was one (Deut. xviii. 15; Acts vii. 37), but 
the more typical prophets began with Samuel 
a xiii. 20), who was a civil ruler as well. 

et the full development of the prophetic 
order was uot till the separation between the 
two kingdoms. In Judah the general faith- 
fulness to Jehovah left them less scope. In 
the kingdom of Israel, on the other hand, 
where the worship, even when nominally that 
of Jehovah, was idolatrous, and where that of 
Baal often prevailed, had gh cepts were very 
prominent and influential, denouncing ape 

and moral depravity. The first, like 
Elijah, Elisha, &c. have left no writings ; the 
later prophets have. [(2).] The last of the 
Old Testament — away with 
Malachi, and scribes took their place. In the 
early church there were prophets (Rom. xii. 
6; 1 Cor. xii. 28; Ephes. iv. 11, &c.). Their 
chief function seems to have been preaching 
in the church (1 Cor. xiv. 2-5). 

(2) The prophetic books of the Old Testa- 
ment, or the Old Testament except the books 
of Moses (Matt. xxii. 40 ; Luke xxiv. 27). 

2. School of the hets: An association 
of the prophets in which the elder lovingly 
trained the younger, who were called their 

_sons (1 Kings xx. 35). First Elijah, and then 
Elisha, presided over such a society. 


* proph’-ét, v.i. [Propuer, s.] To prophesy. 
po sone ca he Virgil ; #ineid ili. 727. 
préph’-ét-éss, * prof-et-esse, * proph- 
et-isse, s. (Fr. prophétesse, from Lat. pro- 
oe Port. profetissa ; Ital. profetessa.] A 
male prophet ; a woman who foretells future 
events. ; 
aia Br Shakeop. © Rchard IIT. 13. 
prd-phét’-ic, pré-phét'-ic-al, * pro- 
phét’-ick, * pro-phet-ique, * pré- 
phét’-ic-all, a. (Fr. prophétique, from Lat. 


heticus, from Gr. mpopyrixds (prophétikos), 
i yes (prophetés) = a prophet (q.v.); 
8p. & profetico. | 


1. Of, or pertaining to, a prophet or pro- 
phecy ; containing or a a the nature of a 
prophecy. (Milton: P. R., iii., 184.) 

2. Predictive, presaging, presageful. 

“Lend me ten thousand eyes, 2 

And I will ——_ with prophetic tears a 
prophetic-types, s. pl. 

Biol. : (See extract). 

“There are entire families, am the representa- 


ong 
tives der peri of nearly every class of animals, 
whic! “in the Peto ot their Uitect | development, ex- 


emp. such prophetic relations, and afford, within 
limits of the animal kingdom at least, the most 
pt _ Somes that ste plant ot the whole crea- 


tion pi beed mesure considered 1 
execu ach types 

in the habit of calling 
Classification, p. 176. 


* pro-phét-i-cal-i-ty, s. [Eng. prophetical ; 
-ity.) The quality or neh of being prophetic ; 
propheticalness. 


have fer some e been 
"prophetic-types."— Agassiz : 


boil, béy; PdUt, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
~ian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhuin. -cious, 


prophet—propitiable 


pen pone -ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. prophetical ; 
- Ye 
1. In a prophetic manner; in manner of a 
prophecy ; by way of prediction, 
“opp 
Be iia prophetically showne 
Stirling: Domesday ; Second Houre, 
2, With knowledge of futurity. 
“ How oft I gaz'd, prophetically sad,” 
Young: Night Thoughts, vi. 17. 
* prd-phét-ic-al-néss, s. (Eng. prophetical ; 
-ness,] The quality or state of being prophetic. 


proph-ét-ism, s. [Eng. prophet ; -ism.) 
*1. Ord. Lang. : The act or art of a prophet ; 
prophecy. 
“This Canaanite prophetism then was a kind of 


divination.” Aobertson Smith : Old Test, in the Jewish 
Church, lect. xi. 


+2. Philos. : In the teaching of Algazzili, an 
Arabian philosopher of the latter haif of the 
eleventh century, the fourth stage (Sensation, 
Understanding, and Reason being the first 
three) in intellectual development, when 
another eye is opened by which man perceives 
things hidden from others—perceives things 
that escape the perceptions of reason, as the 
objects of reason escape the understanding, 
and as the objects of the understanding escape 
the sensitive faculty. (@. H. Lewes: Hist. 
Philos, (ed. 1880), ii. 56.) 


* préph’-ét-ize, v.i. [Fr. prophetiser, from 
t. prophetizo, from Gr. mpodyrig¢w (pro- 
hétizo), from mpodyrns (prophétés) = a prophet 
q.v.); Sp. & Port. profetizar ; Ital. coiilte: 
zare.| To prophesy, to presage, to give pre- 


diction. 
“Nature doth warning send 
By prophetizing dreams.” Daniel: Civil War, iii. 


* pro-phor-ic, a. [Gr. mpodopixds (prophor- 
08), from mpodopa (prophora)=a_ bringing 
forward ; —— (prophero) = to bring for- 
ward : zpo (pro) = before, and dépw (pherd) = 
to bring.] Enunciative. 

pré-_ph¥ lac” tio, *pro-phy-lac’-tick, «. 
&s. [Fr. prophylactique, from Gr. mpopvAak- 
7ixos (prophulaktikos), from mpopvAdcow (pro- 
phulassé) =to guard: mpé (pro)= before, in 
front, and ¢vAacow ( Saetnasts = to guard. ] 

A, As adj. : Defending or protecting against 
disease ; preventive. 


“Por sanitary and prophylactic reasons.” — Daily 
News, Feb. 1, 1886. 


B. As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
which defends or protects against disease ; a 
preventive. 

“ Such lactis be found in th jati 

PP a npg ig tan Ant, ey geal” 
* pro-phy-lac’-tic-al, a. [Eng. prophylactic ; 
-al.) The same as PRopHYLACTIC (q.V.). 
*pro-ph -lAx’-is, s. [Gr., from mpopvAdcow 
(prophulass0).| [PROPHYLACTIC.] 
Med.: Preventive medicine, [Hyarene.] 


proph-y-sés, ». fi (Gr. mpdpvors (prophusis) 
= agerm, a bud.) 
Bot. (Pl.): The abortive pistillidia of the 
Muscales. 


* pro-pice, * pro-pise, a. [0. Fr., from Lat. 
propitius.) opitious, favourable, 
“Wind and wether were to theim propice and con- 
nenient.”"—Hall; Henry VI, (an. 81). 


* pro-pi-ci-ate, v.t. [PropitiaTe.] 


* pro-pi-na’-tion, s. (Lat. propinatio, from 

opinatus, rei of propino.| [PRoPINE, v.] 

The act of drinking first and then offering the 
cup to another. 


“This propination was carried about towards the 
right hand."—Potter : Antig. of Greece, bk, iv., ch. xx, 


*pro-pine’,, v.t. (Lat. propino ; Gr. mporive 
propind) = to drink before or to one: mpd 
pro) = before, and mivw (pind)= to drink.) 

1. To pledge in drinking ; to drink. 


“Health, peace and Joy propin'd.” 
: pra : The Hop Garden. 


2. To offer in kindness, as when we drink to 
oneand present the cup to him to drinkafterus, 


[It] propines to us the noblest... pleasures of the 
wor! Pinata Taylor ; Christian Religion. 


3. To expose, 

“Unless we would ine both ourselves, and our 
cause, unto open and just derision."—Fotherby : Atheo- 
mastix, p. U1, 


*pro-pine’ (1), s. [PRroprys, v.] Drink money; 
a present, a gift. 


pro-pine’ (2), s. [Eng. prop(ione); -ine.] 
[ALLYLENE. ) 
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*pro-pin’-quate, v.i. [Lat. propinquatus, pa. 
par. of propinquo, from propinquus = near.] 
[PRopinquity.] To approach ; to come, or be 
near, 


* pro-pinque, a. [Lat. propinquus.] [Prorry 
Quiry,) ear, close. 


“ As tt 1s propinque or near, it consisteth of exhaia 
tions."—Swan ! Speculum Mundi, p. 81, 


*pro-pin’-qui-ty, pro-pin-qui-tee, pro- 
pin-qui-tie, s. at propinquitas, from pro- 
pinqwus = near (a.), from prope = near (adv.).] 

1, Nearness of place or position; proxim- 
ity, neighbourhood, 


“In respect of distance and ity.”"—Ray : 
the Creation, pt. il. ies mt 


2. Nearness in time, 


3. Nearness in blood or kindred; closeness 
of kindred. (Shakesp.: Lear, i. 1.) 


pro-pi-on’-a-mide,s. [Eng. propion(e), and 
canvide. | 


Chem, : CsH;NO = 50 lw, Metaceta- 


mide. Produced by the action ofammonia on 
ethyl-propionate. It crystallizes in colourless 
risms, melts at 75°-76°, and boils above 210°. 
y heating with potassium it is decomposed 
yielding potassic cyanide, hydrogen, and 
carburetted hydrogen, 


pro’-pi-dn-ate, s. (Eng. propion(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of propionic acid. 
pro-pi-one, s. [Eng. propi(ne); suff. -one.] 
Chem. : C5H i190 = on . Metacetone, 
Ethyl-propionyl. The ketone of propionic 
acid, obtained by distilling sugar, starch, or 
gum with excess of lime. It is a colourless 
mobile liquid, lighter than water, boils at 101°, 
and is soluble in alcohol and ether. 


pro-pi-6n ic, a. (Gr. mparos (protos) = first, 
and mov (pion) = fat. Named by Dumas be- 
cause its salts have a fatty feel.] Contained 
in or derived from propione. 


prepionic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHg02g = C3H;0°'HO. Metacetonic 
acid. Ethyl-formic acid. Discovered by 
Gottlieb, in 1844, among the products of the 
action of potash on sugar. It is found in 
amber-oil, cocoa-nut milk, and some wiues, 
and is produced by the action of carbonic 
anhydride on sodium ethyl. It is a liquid 
resembling acetic acid, sp. gr. ‘991 at 25°, 
boils at 140°5°, mixes with water in all pro- 
portions, but separates as an oily layer on 
saturating the solution with calcium chloride. 
Its salts are crystalline and soluble in water. 
The barium salt, Ba(OC3H50)s, crystallizes in 
rhombic prisms. Cupric propionate Cu’(O° 
C3H50)g, obtained by adding the acid to cupric 
carbonate, forms regular green octahedrons, 


propionic-aldehyde, s. 

Chem. : CgHgO = CHg*CHy'CHO. Metace- 
tic aldehyde. Propylaldide. Propylidene 
oxide. Prepared by the dry distillation of a 
mixture of calcic propionate and formate. It 
is a mobile liquid of suffocating odour ; sp. gr. 
8074 at 21°, boils at 49°, and requires five 
volumes of water for solution. 


pro-pi-d-ni-trile, s. [Eng. propio(ne), and 
nitrile.) 

Chem. : CgHsN = CoHsCN. Ethyl cyanide. 
Metacetonitrile. A colourless liquid of agree- 
able odour, obtained by distilling a mixture 
of ethylic iodide and potassic cyanide. It 
does not mix with water, boils at 98°, and has 
a sp. gr. of ‘787. 


pro’-pi-dn-yl, s. 
[PROPENYL.] 


* pro-pi-thé~ciis, s. [Pref. pro-, and Lat. 
pithecus (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A genus of the old family Lemuride, 
founded by Bennett, in 1832, now merged in 
Indris. It embraced those forms of Indris 
which possess a tail. 


* pro-pit’-i-a-ble (t as sh), a. (Lat. pro. 
pitiabilis, from propitio = to propitiate (q.v.).] 
1. Capable of being propitiated ; that may 

or can be rendered propitious or favourable. 


“He was either irritable or propitiable by the omit 
ting om performing of any mean or insignificant ser- 
vice."—More. (Gen. Pref., p. x.) 

2. Capable of propitiating ; propitiatory. 

“ Propitiable, as well for the sinnes of the quicke as 
of the dead.”—Fox: Martyrs, p. 1,322. 


[Eng. propion(e); -w.] 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
-pieus, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, éc.= del, ag 
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* prd-pit/-i-ate (first t as sh), a. [Lat. 
propitiatus, pa. par. of propitio = to propitiate, 
from propitius = propitious (q.v.).] Propiti- 
ated, favourable. 


“With such sacrifices God is made fauorable, or God 
is propitiate, if we shall make new Englishe.”—Bp. 
Gardner : Explication, fol. 150. 


pro-pit’-1-ate (first tas sh), v.t. & i. [PRopr- 
WATE, d.] [O. Fr. propitier ; Sp. propiciar.] 
A, Trans. : To make propitious ; to appease 
and render favourable ; to conciliate, 
“ What hope, Aurora, to propitiate thee?” 
Crashaw: Delights of the Muses. 
B. Intrans. : To make propitiation. 


“ Of human victims, offered up to appease 
Or to propitiate.” Wordsworth: Excursion, bk, ix. 


pro-pit-i-a'-tion (first t as sh), s. [Fr., 

from Lat. propitiationem, aceus. of propitiatio, 
trom yropitiatus, pa. par. of propitio = to 
propitiate (q.v.); Sp. propiciacion ; Ital. pro- 
piziazione.) 

1, Ord. Lang.: The act of propitiating, 
appeasing, or making propitious. 

2. Script.: Christ, viewed as the atoning 
sacrifice for sin. (1 John ii. 2.) 

3. Theol. : [ATONEMENT]. 


pro-pit'-i-a-tor (frst t as sh), s. [Lat., from 
propitiatus, pa. par. of propitio = to propitiate 
(q.v.); Ital. propiziatore.} One who propiti- 
ates or appeases. 


pro-pit’-i-a-tor-i-ly (first t as sh), adv. 
(Eng. propitiatory; -ly.] By way of propitia- 
tion. 


pro-pit’-i-a-tor-¥ (first t as sh), * pro- 
pic-i-a-tor-ie, * pro-pic-i-a-tor-y, s. 
& a. ([Lat. propitiatoriwm (Heb. ix. 5); Fr. 
propitiatoire; Ital. propiziatorio = propitia- 
tory (a.).] 
* A, As substantive: 
Jewish Antig. ; The mercy-seat (q.v.). 
“Declared Christe to be unto all people the very 
‘propitiatory.”—Udal: Romaines, iii. 
B. As adj.: Having the power of propitiat- 
ing ; tending or designed to propitiate. 
‘A sacrifice propiciatory for al the synnes of the 
worlde.’—Bp. Gardner ; Explication, fol. 33, 


pro-pi’-tious, a. (Lat. propitius, a word used 
in augury, from pro = forwards, and peto = to 
fly, to seek. Explained in Gloss. to P. Hol- 
land’s Pliny (1601), as if of recent introduction. ] 
’ 1. Favourable ; favourably disposed towards 
a person ; disposed to be kind orgracious ; kind, 
forgiving, merciful. (Milton: P. L., xii. 612.) 
2. Affording or accompanied with favour- 
able conditions or circumstances : as, a pro- 
pitious season. 


pro-pi-tious-ly, adv. [Eng. propitious ; -ly.] 
In a propitious manner ; favourably, kindly. 
** Yet oh ! that fate, propitiously inclin’d, 
Had rais’d my birth, or had debas’d my mind,” 
Dryden: Absalom & Achitophel. 
pro-pi’-tious-néss, s. 
-Ness. ) 
1. The quality or state of being propitious ; 
kindness. f 
2. Favourableness; favourable nature or 
conditions. 
“The propitiousness of climate.”—Temple; Ancient 
and Modern Learning. 
* =? , 
pro’-plasm, s. [Gr. mpémAacpa (proplasma): 
apo ( pits = before, and mAdopa (plasma). | 
[Puasm.}] A mould, a matrix. 
“Serving as proplasms or moulds to the matter.”— 
Woodward; Natural History. 
* pro-plas'tic, a. 
mould or cast. 
pro-plas'-tics, s. [Propiasm.] 
making moulds for casting. 
* on’_le * 
prop’-léss, * prop-lesse, a. [Eng. prop ; 
-less, ) Without support or. props ; unsup- 
ported. (Sylvester: Little Bartas, 287.) 


prop’-d-dite, s. [ProropiuM.] 
Comp. Anat.: The penultimate joint of a 
maxillipede. (Husiley)} 
pro-po’-di-im, s. [Pref. pro-, and Gr. rovs 
(pous), genit, roddés (podos) = a foot.) 


Comp. Anat.: The anterior portion of the 
foot of a molluse. 


prop’-d-lis, s. (Gr. mporodts (propolis): pref. 
pro-, and 6A (polis) = a city.] 
Entom.: A species of glutinous resin, of 


[Eng. propitious ; 


[PropLasM.] Forming a 


The art of 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 


propitiate—proportional 


aromatic odour, reddish-brown colour, be- 
coming darker and firmer. It is soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and fixed and volatile oils, im- 
parting to the solvent a beautiful red colour. 
Huber found the varnish exuding from the 
puds of the wild poplar to be chemically 
identical with propolis. With this substance 
bees line the inside and all projecting portions 
of their hives, and cover all foreign substances 
too heavy for removal. If a snail should find 
its way into a hive, it is stung to death, and 
then neatly covered with propolis. 


pro-pone’, * pro-poune, v.t. [Lat. propono 
to set forth: pro = forward, and pono = to 
set.] [PROPOUND.] 
*41, Ord. Lang.: To put forward; to pro- 
pose, to propound, 
“Your highnes had by your oratours proponed cer- 
tain offres.’—State Papers ; Wolsey to Henry VIII. (1527). 
2. Scots Law: To state; to bring forward. 


{| Pleas proponed and repelled : 
Scots Law: Pleas stated in a court and re- 
pelled previous to decree being given. 


* pré-pon-ent, a. & s. [Lat. proponens, pr. 
par. of propono = to propone (q.V.). ] 
A. As adj.: Putting forward or making 
proposals ; proposing. 
B. As subst. : Oue who makes a proposal or 
lays down a position. 


“The cardinal proponent of the Holy Roman 
Church.”—Zarrow : Pope's Supremacy. (Introd.) 


pro-por’-tion, * pro-por-ci-on, s. [Fr. 
proportion, from Lat. proportionem, accus. of 
proportio = proportion, from pro = before, and 
portio=a portion (q.v.); Sp. proporcion ; 
Ital. proporzione.]} 

I. Ordinary Language : 

j. The comparative relation of one thing to 
another as regards size, quantity, extent, 
degree, &e.; ratio. 

“Gold incorporates with copper in any proportion.” 


—Bacon: Works, i. 413. 
2. Settled relation of comparative quantity 5 
equal or corresponding degree. 
“ Proportion is the measure of relative quantity.”— 
Burke: Sublime & Beautiful, pt. iii., § 2. 
3. The relation of one part to another, or to 
the whole with respect to magnitude; the 
relative size and arrangement of parts. 


“Formed in the best proportions of her sex, Rowena 
was tall in stature.’—Scott: Ivanhoe, ch. iv. 


4, Symmetrical arrangement; symmetry ; 
the symmetrical adaptation or adjustment of 
parts in a whole. 


“Her armes long in iust proporcion cast.” 
Vncertaine Auctors: Description & Praise of his Loue. 


*5, That which falls to one’s lot when a 
whole is divided according to a rule or 
principle ; just share, lot, or portion. 

“Let the women... do the same things in their 

proportions and capacities.”—Jeremy Taylor. 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch., Art, éc.: That due observance of 
the balance of all parts, in a statue or picture, 
which constitutes excellence. 

2. Arith.: A rule by which from three given 
quantities a fourth may be found bearing the 
same ratio to the third as the second bears to 
the first. Also called the Rule of Three. 

3. Math.: The relation which one quantity 
bears to another of the same kind, with 
respect to magnitude or numerical value. 
This relation may be expressed in two ways: 
8 by the difference of the quantities, and 
2) by their quotient. When the relation is 
expressed by their difference, it is called an 
Arithmetical “Proportion; when by their 
quotient, Geometrical Proportion, or simply 
Proportion. Four quantities are in proportion 
when the ratio of the first-to the second is 
equal to the ratio of the third to the fourth ; 
this relation is expressed algebraically thus, 
@:b::¢:d, This expression is called a pro- 
portion; it is read, a is to b as cis to d, and 
is equivalent to the expression bud, Hence, 


a proportion may be defined to be the alge- 
braic expression of equality of ratios. 

GT (1) Compownd proportion: The equality 
of the ratio of two quantities to another ratio, 
the antecedent and consequent of which are 
respectively the products of the antecedents 
and consequents of two or more ratios. 

(2) Continued proportion : [ContinuED, J (4)]. 

(3) Harmonical (or musical) proportion : 
[HARMONICAL-PROPORTION]. 


(4) Reciprocal proportion: A proportion in 


which the first term is to the second as the 
fourth to the third, 4:2::3:6. 

(5) Rhythmical proportion : 

Music: The proportion in relation to time 
or measure between different notes represent- 
ing durations ; thus, the semibreve is to the 
minim as 2:1, the semibreve to the crotchet 
as 4:1. 

(6) Simple proportion: The relation of 
equality subsisting between two ratios. 


pro-por’-tion, v.t. [Fr. proportionner.] [PRo- 
PORTION, &.] 

J. To adjust in a suitable proportion; to 
adjust harmoniously to something else as re- 
gards dimensions or extent. 

y i hemes my leche date.” 
Ree Se ae of Damon. (Trans.) 
2. To divide proportionately ; to apportion. 
“T have proportioned my loss among my friends.”"— 
Daily Telegraph, August 25, 1885. 
*3: To form in due proportions or with 
symmetry ; to give a symmetrical form to. 


“Nature had proportioned her without any fault "— 
Sidney: Arcadia. 


*4, To bear proportion or adequate relation 
to; to equal. 


“ His ransom... must proportion the losses we 
have borne.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iv. 1. 


pro-por’-tion-a-ble, a. [Eng. proportion ; 
-able.] 
* 1, Capable of being proportioned or made 
proportional. 
2. Being in proportion; bearing a due com- 
parative relation; corresponding, equal, pro- 
portional. 


“The Pope thought it the only remedy proportion- 
able to the malady.’"—Clarendon ; Religion & Policy. 


* 3. Well-proportioned, symmetrical. 


pro-por’-tion-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. pro- 
portionable; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being proportionable. 


“The ground of all pleasure is agreement and pro- 
portionableness."—Hammond : Works, iv. 479. 


pro-por’-tion-a-bly, adv. [Eng. proportion- 
ab(le); -ly.] In a proportionable manner or 
degree ; according to proportion ; proportion- 
ally ; in proportion. 
“The streams of liberality . . . become proportion- 
ably shallow.”—Goldsmith: Polite Learning, ch. x. 


pro-por’-tion-al, a. & s. [Lat. proportionalis; 
Fr. proportionnel ; Sp. & Port. proporcional ; 
Ital. proporzionale.] 

A. As adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, According to proportion; having due 
proportion or comparative relation ; being in 
suitable proportion or degree : as, The several 
parts of a building are proportional. 

2. Pertaining or relating to proportion: as, 
proportional parts, proportional compasses, &c. 

II. Math.: Having the same ora constant 
ratio: as, proportional quantities. 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : A quantity in proportion. 

II. Math, : One of the terms of a proportion. 


J CG) Continued proportionals : Quantities in 
Continued proportion (q.v.). 


(2) Mean proportional : [MEAN, a.]. 


proportional-compasses, s. OCom- 

sses or dividers with two pairs of opposite 
egs, turning on a common point, so that the 
distances between the points, in the two pairs 
of legs, is proportional. They are generally 
constructed with a groove in each leg, so that 
they may be set to any ratio. They are used 
in reducing or enlarging drawings according 
to any given scale. 


proportional-logarithms, s. pl. [Lo- 
GISTIC-ARITHMETIC.] 


proportional parts of magnitude 
s. pl. Parts such that the corresponding ones, 
taken in their order, are proportional. 


Bhopex tional or primitive - radii, 
s. pl. 

Gearing : If the line of centres connecting 
the centres of two wheels in gear be divided 
into two parts, proportioned to the number 
of teeth in the respective wheels, the said 
two portions will be the proportional or 
primitive radii. [Circe] 


_.proportional-representation, s. An 
idea of representation the realization of which 


SO, pot, 


9x, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian: 2, c= 6; ey =a; qu = kw 


‘would lead to the presence in a representative 
assembly of members divided in opinions in 
the same proportion in respect of numbers as 
the community represented. Ex gr., if an as- 
sembly of 100 members had a constituency of 
100,000 persons, and the constituency was 
divided into 60,000 of party A. and 40,000 of 
party B., the assembly should consist of sixty 
members of party A. and forty of party B. 


proportional-scale, s. 

1, A scale on which are marked parts pro- 
portional to the logarithms of the nateral 
numbers. They are used in rough computa- 
tions and for solving problems graphically, 
the solution of which requires the aid of 
logarithms. 

2. A scale for preserving the pro 
drawings or parts when changing their size. 


* pré-por-tion-Al-i-ty, s. (Eng. 
tional ; ~ity.) The quality or state 
proportional or in proportion. 


“ The equali the proportion i motion.” 
—Grew ee Sera, ii, ch. it, £ bse 
pré-por’-tion-al-ly, adv. (Eng. propor- 
tional; -ly.) Im a proportional manner or 
degree ; in proportion ; due degree ; with 
suitable comparative relation. 
“ (Christ) suffered the paines proportionally.” 
Bah mms Sermon bane or Blue ° 
* pro-por’-tion-ar-¥, a. (Eng. proportion ; 
-ary.) Proportional, proportionate, 


pro- —ti t. 
Se proportion (4. ) Adjusted 


to something else according to a certain pro- 
glen or comparative relation ; proportional; 

proportion. (Generally followed by to.) 

“ What penitence proportionate 
Cancer z felt for gira 
Longfellow : en Legend, iii. 

por’-tion-ate, v.t. [PRoporTIONATE, a.] 
To make pro onate or proportional; to 
adjust according to a settled rate or to due 


proportion ; to proportion. 
*% eh Meee to their opportunities of conversa- 
tion the more enlighteued."— Mickle: Introd. to 


por-tion-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. propor- 
tionate; -ly.] In a proportionate manner or 
degree; with due proportion; according to 
settled rate ; proportionably. 


“To this internal perfection is added a 
ately happy condition.”—Pearson: Creed, art. 12. 


prod-por-tion-ate-néss, s. [Eng. propor- 
tionate ; -ness.} The quality or state of being 
proportionate ; proportionableness: suitable- 
ness or justness of proportion. 


“ Fitness and of these ecti 
Po ny ey i 


pro-por-tioned, a. [Eng. proportion ; -ed.] 
In 2 ae ggg having due proportion or pro- 
portions. ng in composition: as, well- 
proportioned.) 

* pro-por-tion-léss, a. [Eng. proportion ; 
-less.} Without proportion or symmetry of 


rtions of 


being 


* pré-por’-tion-mént, s. (Eng. proportion ; 
~ment.] The act of proportioning. 


pro-pos'-al, * pro-pos-all, s. [Eng. pro- 
soar arl 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of proposing. 


“ Now there could sacieneee tation of 

this atheistic thesis, without a proposal first 

‘ monde of pip iss of it”. : Intell. 
System, p. 


2, Specif., an offer of marriage. 

3. That which is proposed or offered for con- 
sideration ; terms or conditions pro} ;over- 
ture, scheme, design. (Milton: P. L., v. 518.) 

4, Offer or presentation to the mind. 

Il. law: A statement in writing of some 
special matter submitted to the consideration 

one of the masters of the Court of Chan- 

pursuant to an order made upon an 

application ex parte, or a decretal order of the 
court. 


prd-pose’, vt. & i. [Fr. proposer, from pro 
— before, ‘and poser = to sie [Pose.] 

A, Transitive : 

‘1, To set or place before or forth. 

*2, To Bince one’s self before or in front of ; 
& meet, confront. (Shakesp.: Titus An- 


dronicus, ii. 1.) 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bengh; 
-oian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion = 
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*3. To call or place before the ind ; 
ib pints pl eye or mind ; 
“ Be now the father and propos: ve 
oie aRakeag a Honey IV, Ws % 
4, To place or set before, as something to 
be done or gained; to point out as a goal to 
be reached. 


“ What to"ourselves In fon we e, 
The passion ending, doth the pu A 
Shakesp, : Hamlet, iil. 2. 


5, To place or set forward as a matter for 
consideration, discussion, or acceptance : as, 
To propose terms of peace, to propose marriage. 

6. To nominate a person for election to a 
post or office. 

By Intransitive: 


a lay or devise schemes; to plot, to 
* 2. To converse, to speak. 

Py Seige or declare a purpose or intention ; 

a Fm roe but God disposes."—Trans. of Thomas 


4, To make an offer ; specif., of marriage. 
“ hea Finis tek ei 
a on oe tee and was accepted.”—Daily 
*prd-pose’,s. [Prorosr, v.] Talk, discourse, 
conversation. 

“There wi 
To listen our repens ny ek cage 

+ Much Ado About Nothing, iii. 1. (Quarto.) 


pré-posed’, pa. par. or a, [PRoposr, v.] 


* pro-pos'-€d-ly, adv. [Eng. proposed ; -ly.] 
Purposely, designedly. 


“They had proposedly been planned.”—Sterne: 
Tristram Shandy, Litt, : 


pré-pos’-ér, s. (Eng. propos(e), v.; -er.] 
1, One who proposes ; one who offers any- 
thing for consideration or adoption. 
“What th by ‘ 
Roman.catholis nsw nat! —ahep. 2 net eh 
PP. 
2. One who proposes or nominates a person 
for a position or office. 
“ His and seconder will... conduct hi 
to the chain Daily Telegraph. Jan. ig, sue 
*3. A speaker, an orator. 


“By what more dear a better proposer could charge 
you withal.”—Shakesp. : Hamlet, ti, 2. 


prép-6-si-tion, *prop-o-si-ci-oun, s. 
[Fr. proposition, from Lat. propositionem, acc. 
of propositio=a setting forth, a statement, 
from propositus, pa. par. of propono = to pro- 
pound (q.v.); Sp. proposicion ; Ital. proposi- 
zione. sition is not related to propose.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

*1. The act of setting or placing before ; 
the act of offering. 

+2. The act of proposing or offering for con- 
sideration or adoption; proposal, offer. ~ 

3, That which is proposed or offered for 
consideration, acceptance, or adoption; a 
proposal ; an offer of terms. 

4, A statement in general (often open to 
doubt or controversy, t.¢., not wholly certain 
of being accepted). 

“This wasmeant to bea mere abstract proposition,” 

—Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch, xxv, 

II, Technically : 

1. Geom. & Math.: A statement in terms of 
something proposed to be proved or done, 
(Prosiem, THEOREM.) 

2. Gram.: A sentence, or part of one, con- 
sisting of a subject, a predicate, and copula. 

8. Logic: A sentence, or part of a sentence, 
affirming or denying a connection between 
the terms; limited to express assertions 
rather than extended to questions and com- 
mands. Logical propositions are divided : 
first, as to substance, into Categorical and 
Hypothetical ; secondly, according to quality, 
into Affirmative and Negative; and, thirdly, 
according to quantity, into Universal and 


Particular. 
“ Logicians use to clap a proposition, 
As justices di cabntoaia, in prison,” 


‘Butler : Miscellaneous Thoughts. 
4, Poetry: The first part of a poem, in which 
the author states the subject or matter of it. 
5. Rhet.: That which is proposed, offered, 
or affirmed, as the subject of a discourse or 
discussion. 
| (1) Condemned Propositions : 
Roman Theol. : Propositions condemned by 


a Pope or a General Council, either as heretical 
or in some minor degree opposed to soundness 
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in the faith. Addis & Arnold (Cath. Dict., 
p. 701) thus explain the terms of censure ;:— 


“ 
position is heretical when it is directly o 
pen a truth revealed by God, and proposed beihe 
hurch; erroneous, when it is contradictory to » 
trath deduced from two premises, one an article of 
faith, the other naturally certain ; i nf to error, 
when opposed to a proposition deduced with great 
robability from principles of faith; savowring af 
eresy, When it is capable of n good sense, but seems 
in the circumstances to haye an heretical meaning ; 
evil-sounding, or offensive to pious ears, when o} pose 
to piety and the reverence due to divine things, 
according to the common mode of speaking; scandal- 
ous, when it gives occasion to think or act amiss ; 
rash, when syposed to the common sense of the 
Church in matters of faith and morals.” 


* (2) Loaves of proposition: [Suew-BREAD]. 


prop-6-si-tion-al, a. [Eng. proposition; 
-al.) Of, or pertaining to, a proposition ; 
considered as a proposition. 


“Tf it has a singular subject, in it propositions 
sense it is always Heniked w th ioniverbalel stray 
Logie, pt. il., ch. iL, § 


pré-péind’, v./. [Formed from the obsolete 
verb propone, by the addition of an excrescent 
d; ef. sound, round (v.), compound, &c.] 
[PRoponz.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; To put forward or offer for 
consideration ; to propose, to put forth ; to pub 
or set, as a question, 

“Such questions 


As by your grace shall be propounded him.” 
‘Sakeuy, 2 Henry VI.,1. % 


2, Law: To produce as authentic. 


proé-péund’-ér, s. (Eng. propound; -er.} 
One who propounds ; one who proposes some- 
thing for consideration. 


“Some... make the tradition of all ages the in- 
fallible propounder.”—Chillingworth; Answer to the 
Preface, p. 17. 


* prdo-pdune’, v.t. [PRrorons, Propounp.] 


* prop’-page (age as 1é), s  [Eing- prop, v. $ 
-age.} That which props or supports ; ma- 
terials for propping; a prop. (Carlyle.) 


propped, pa. par. ora. [PRop, v.] 


pro-pre’-tor, * pro-pre’-tor, s. [Lat. 
from pro = for, and pretor = a pretor (av.).4 
Rom. Antig.: A magistrate, who, after the 
expiration of his term of office as a pretor, 
was sent out as governor of a province, with 
the same authority as a pretor. Generally 
speaking, propretors were sent to govern pro- 
vinees in which tranquillity prevailed, and 
which were not likely to be disturbed, pro< 
consuls being appointed to the more import- 
ant or doubtful provinces. The propretor 
had supreme jurisdiction in all cases, criminal 
or civil, and could imprison, scourge, or even 
put to death, provincials ; but Roman citizens. 
although resident abroad, had, in all criminal 
cases, right of appeal to Rome. 


pro-pre-tor’-i-an, «a (Eng. propretor ; 
-ian.) Of, or pertaining to, a propretor. (De 
Quincey.) 

pro-pré’-féct, s. [Pref. pro-, and Eng. pre- 
Sect av-)-] One who acts for a prefect; the. 
deputy of a prefect. ° 


* pro-pre’-tor, s. [PRopR«#ToR.] 


* pro-pri-ate, a. [Lat. propriatus par. 
Br proprio = to appropriate (q.v.).] : Boenial, 
appropriated. _ (Combe: Dr. Syntaa, ti. 7.) 


rdé-pri’-8-tar-Y, s. Ga. (Fr. propriétaire = 

i figalte a proprietor, from Lat. 
proprietarius = an owner, from ietas = 
property (q.v.); Sp. propietario; Port. & Ital. 
proprietario.) 

A, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A proprietor, an owner ; one who has the 
exclusive legal right or title to anything. 

"Tis a mistake to think ourselves stewards in some 
of God's gifts, and proprietaries in others,”"—Govern- 
ment of the Tongue. 

2. A book or list of proprietors collectively ; 
the whole body of proprietors: as, the pro- 
prietary of a county. 

Il, Eccles. : A monk who had reserved goods 
and effects to himself, notwithstanding his re- 
nunciation of all at his profession (q.v.). 

B, As adj.: Belonging to a proprietor or 
owner or to a proprietary ; pertaining or be- 
longing to ownership, 


“Though sheep, which are proprietary, 
marked, yet they are not apt Ra tteargion 


pro-pri-é-tor, s. [Fr. propriétaire= pro- 


seldom 
Grew, 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, «c. = bel, del 
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prietary (q.v.).] An owner; one who has the 
exclusive legal right or title to anything, 
whether in possession or not; a possessor In 
his own right. 


“To redress the injuries of the old proprietors.” — 
Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xii. 


pro-pri-é-tor-i-al, a. (Eng. proprietor ; 
-ial.| Of or pertaining to ownership; pro- 
prietary. 
“ Proprietorial rights which have been implanted 
in the Ivish soil.”—Daily Telegraph, Feb, 2, 1886. 


pro-pri-é-tor-ship, s. [Eng. proprietor ; 
-ship.] The state or condition of a proprietor ; 
the right of a proprietor. 


“ He was convinced that peasant proprietorship was 
desirable.”—Evening Standard, Sept. 11, 1885. 


pro-pri-€-tréss, s. [Eng. proprietor ; -ess.] 
A female proprietor or owner; a mistress, a 
proprietrix. 
“ The proprietress demanded possession, but the other 
begged her excuse.”—L’ Hstrange : Fubles. 


* pro-pri-é-trix, s. [Eng. proprie(tor); Lat. 
fem. suff. -triv.] A proprietress. 


“His bride was proprietrix of the lands and estate 
of Harieheugh.”—Russell : Haigs of Bemersyde, p. 254. 


pro -pri-é-ty, * pro-pri-e-tie,s. [A 
doublet of property (q.v.). 
* 1. Property. 
“That no quarrel may arise about their propriety.” 
—Fuller: Holy State, bk. i., ch. viii. 

*2. An inherent property or quality; a 
peculiarity. 

“This propriety, inherent and individual attribute 

in your majesty."—Bacon: Adv. of Learning, bk. i. 

* 3. Property ; rights of ownership or pos- 
session. (Milton: P. L., iv. 751.) 

* 4, Individuality; proper and particular 
state. (Shakesp.: Othello, ii. 3.) 

5. Proper state or nature; suitableness to 
an acknowledged or correct standard or rule; 
accordance with established rule, customs, or 
principles ; correctness, justness. 


*‘All parties were agreed as to the propriety of re- 
quiring the king to swear that, in temporal matters, 
he would govern according to law.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch, xi. 


J To play propriety: To take a nominal, or 
merely formal, part in a matter, for the sake 
of preserving decorum. 


pro-proéc’-tor, s. [Pref. pro-, and Eng. proc- 
tor (q.v.).] An assistant or deputy proctor. 


*préps, s. [Prop, s.] 


A gambler’s game, 
played with four shells. 


* pro-pugn’ (g silent), v.t. (Lat. propugno: 
pro = for, before, and pugno = to fight.) To 
defend, to vindicate, to contend for. 


* pro-piig’-na-cle, s. (Lat. propugnaculum, 
from propugno.] <A fortress. 

“The chiefest propugnacle of the protestants,”— 
Howell ; Letters. 

* pro-piig-na/tion, s. ([Lat. propugnatio, 
from propugnatus, pa. par. of propugno.] De- 
fence, vindication, means of combat. 

“ What propugnation is in one man’s valour.” 
= Shakesp. « Troilus & Cressida, ii. 2. 

* pro-pugn’-ér, * pré-pugn-6r (g silent), 
s. [Eng. propugn; -er, -or.] A defender, a 
vindicator. 


“So zealous propugners are they of their native 
creed.”—Government of the Tongue. 


*pro-pil-sa’-tion, s. [0. Fr., from Lat. 
propulsatio.] [PROPULSE.] The act of driving, 
keeping off, or repelling; a keeping at a dis. 
tance. 

“ Th is - 
juries.” ae meee of war is the propulsation of in. 

* pro-piilse’, v.t. (Lat. propulso, intens. from 
propulsus, pa. par. of propello = to propel 
(q.v.); Sp. propulsar ; Ital. propulsare.] To 
oa away or oif; to repel ; to keep at a dis- 

nce. 


“Force is to be repelled and propulsed with force,” 
—Prynne: Treachery & Disloyalty, pt. ii., p. 50. 


* pro-piil-sion, s. [Fr., from Lat.’propulsus.] 
[PROPULSE.] The act of driving forward or 
propelling. 

“‘ All the spirits are busie upon trouble, and intend 


propulsion, defence, displeasure, or revenge.”—Bp, 
Hall; Cases of Conscience, dec, 3, case 8 § ®: 


ap hc. , 
pro-pul’-si-ty, s. [Eng. propuls(e) ; -ity. 
Propulsion, (Davies: Summa Toate, 10) 


* pro-pill’-sive, a. [Lat. propulsus, pa. par. 


of propello = to propel (q.v.).] Having power 
to propel ; tending to propel ; propellent. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, here, camel, hér, 
or, wore, woli, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, 


* prd-piil’-sor-y, a. [Eng. propuls(e) ; -ory.] 
The same aS PROPULSIVE (q.V.). 


pro-pyl, s. (Eng. prop(ionic) ; -yl.] 
Chem.: CgHy. ‘Trityl. The third of the 


series of the alcohol-radicals, CnH2n+1. 
propyl-carbinol, s. [BuryL-aLconots.] 
propyl formic-acid, s. [BuryRic-acrp.] 


prop-y-le’-tim, s. [Lat., from Gr. laa 
an 


(propulaion), from mpé (pro) = before, 
mvAn (pulé) = a 
gate.] 

Greek Arch. : 
A portico in 
front of a gate 
or temple door- If 
way; the en- 


trance to a \ 


Greek temple, a 
sacred enclo- 
PROPYLEZUM. 


sure, consisting 
of a gateway : 
flanked by buildings: specif., the entrance to 
the Acropolis of Athens [see illustration], the 
last architectural work executed under the 
administration of Pericles. 


pro-pyl-Al’-dide, s. [Eng. propyl, and alde- 


hyde.) [PROPIONIO-ALDEHYDE. ] 
pro-pyl’-a-mine, s. [Eng. propyl, and 
amine.) [TRITYLAMINE.] 
pro’-pyl-éne, s. [Eng. propyl ; -ene.] 

Chem. : C3Hg=CH3'CH:CHe.  Tritylene. 


Propene. A product of the dry distillation of 
organic bodies, and obtained, nearly pure, 
when allylic iodide is treated with zine and 
hydrochloric acid in presence of alcohol. A 
gas somewhat resembling ethylene, density 
1:498, liquefying on great compression. 


propylene-glycol, s. 

Chem. : C3Hg02=C3Hg(OH)e.  Tritylene 
glycol. Tritylenic alcohol. A colourless, 
syrupy liquid obtained by decomposing 
propylene dibromide with argentic acetate 
and saponifying by means of potash. It has 
a sweet taste, a sp. gr. of 1°051 at 0°, a vapour 
density of 2°596, and boils at 188°. 


propylene-hydrate, s. 
ALCOHOL. ] 


pro-pyl-ic, a. [Eng. propyl; -ic.] Contained 
in or derived from propyl. 


propylic-alcohol, s. 

Chem. (Pl.): C3Hg0 = C3H7"OH. Primary 
propylic alcohol or ethyl carbinol is prepared 
by the repeated fractional distillation of that 
portion of fusel oil which distils between 85° 
and 100°. It may also be prepared synthetic- 
ally, by acting upon propionic aldehyde with 
nascent hydrogen. It is a colourless, agree- 
able-smelling liquid ; sp. gr. *812, boils at 97°, 
and is miscible with water. Secondary pro- 
pylic alcohol, or dimethyl carbinol, is prepared 
by the action of sodium amalgam on aqueous 
acetone. It is a colourless liquid; sp. gr. 
‘791, boils at 84°, and is miscible with water 
and alcohol. By oxidising agents it is con- 
verted into acetone. 


pro-pyl’-i-déne, s. [PRopvt.] 
Chem. : An unsaturated hydrocarbon dyad 
radical, isomeric with propylene, and having 
H 


(PRopyY.ic- 


the graphic formule H>c—t_cé 
ee I 


propylidene - oxide, s. 
ALDEHYDE. ] 


pro’-py-lite, s. [Pref. pro-; Gr. mia lé 
=a gate, and Sate -ite (Petrol.). | a 
Petrol.: A name given by Richthofen to a 
group of rocks which he regarded as the 
earliest volcanic rocks of the Tertiary period, 
and as possessing a composition and structure 
distinct from related rocks of the same age. 
These are now shown to be altered andesites, 
both the mineralogical and chemical composi- 
tion agreeing with the less altered varieties 
of the same geological age. 
prop-y-lon, s. 
[PROPYL&uM.] 
Arch. : A gateway standing before the en- 
trance of an Egyptian temple or portico. 


pro-pyl-phy’-cite, s. [Eng. propyl, and 
phycite.]) [TRITYLPHYCITE.] 


[PRopPIonIc- 


[Gr. mpdmvAov (propulon).] 


ee 


rd-pyl-phy-cit’-ic, «. [Eng. propylphy- 
y wit) y Zt Derived from propylphycite. 


propylphycitic-acid, s. [TRiTyLPHy- 
CITIC-ACID.] 


pro-ras'-to-miis, s. [Gr. papa (préra) =a 
prow, and ordpa (stoma) = the mouth.] 
Paleont. : A genus of Sirenia, described by 
Owen, from the Tertiary of Jamaica, and 
named Prorastomus sirenoides. It possesses 
upper and lower canines, as well as incisors 
and molars. It is allied to the Manatees, but 
not so specialised. [MANATEE.] 


pro ra/-ta, phr. [Lat.] In proportion, pro 
portionally. Used in law and commerce; as, 
Shareholders participate in profits pro rata to 
their interest or holding. 


prore, s. [Lat. prora, from pro = before.] The 
prow ; the fore part of a ship. 
z i ili es.” 
“Twelve galleys Meena lion pore aca 
pro-rée’-tor, s._[Pref. pro-, and Eng. rector.) 
An officer in a German university, who pre- 
sides in the senate or academic court. 


pro-rée’-tor-ate, s. [Eng. prorector ; -ate.] 
The office of a prorector. 


ro re na/-ta, phr. [Lat.] According to cir- 
P auantle or exigencies. A pro re nata 
meeting is one called on an emergency. 


* pro-rép’-tion, s. [Lat. proreptus, pa. par. 
of prorepo = to creep forward : pro = forward, 
and repo = to creep.] The act of creeping on 
or forward. 


* pro-réx, s. [Lat. pro=for, and rex =a 
king.] <A viceroy. 
“Create him prorez of all Africa.’ 
Marlowe : 1 Tamburlaine, ii. 1. 
* pror’-i-ta’-tion, s._ [Lat. prorito = to irrl- 
tate.] Provocation, challenging. 
“ After all your proritation.”—Bp, Hall: Works, x. 
399. 


pror’-d-don, s. [Gr. mpdépa (prora) =a prow; 
suff. -odon.] 
Zool.: The sole genus of the family Pro- 
rodontide (q.v.), with seven species, mostly 
from fresh water. 


pror-0-doén'-ti-dae, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pro- 
rodon, genit. prorodont(is) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -id@.] 
Zool.: A family of Holotrichous Infusoria, 
with a single genus, Prorodon (q.v.). ; 


ane He ee 
* pror’-o-gate, v.t. [Lat. prorogatus, pa. par. 
of prorogo = to prorogue (q.v.).] To prorogue, 
to adjourn, to put off. [PRoRoGaTion, J Q).4 


pror-6-ga’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. proro- 
gationem, accus. of prorogatio, from prorogatus, 
pa. par. of prorogo = to prorogue (q.v.); Sp. 
prorogacion ; Ital. prorogazione.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 


* 1, The act of continuing, proroguing, or 
protracting ; continuance in time or duration 3 
a lengthening out in time; prolongation. 

“He saw here no prorogation of the time.”—Brende: 

Quintus Curtius, fo. 35. 

2, The act of proroguing ; the interruption 
of a session and the continuance of parliament 
to another session, as distinguished from an 
adjournment, which is from day to day, and 
may be of either or both houses, while a pro- 
rogation is of parliament, 

“Prorogation of Parliament. . . is still effected at 
the close of a Session by the Sovereign present either 
in parson or by Commission ; but when Parliament is 
not sitting any further prorogation is done by Pro- 
clamation. Before the year 1867, such a Proclamation 
was necessarily followed by a Writ or Commission 
under the Great Seal, but this additional formality 
was abolished by the Statute 30 and 31 Vict., cap. 81, 
The Prorogation is, of course, to a day named; and 
ROE nO = ao aaenee proxoaned, ne . must meet 
te) at day, to be formally opene: e Soverei 
by Royal Commission.”—Standard, Naw 20, 1885. oe 

* 3. The time during which parliament is 
prorogued 

“Tt would seem extraordinary, if an inferi 
should take a matter out of the hands of the ‘high 
court of parliament, during a prorogation.” Swift. 

II. Scots Law: A prolongation of the time 
appointed for reporting a diligence, lodging a 
paper, or obtempering any other judicial order, 

TQ) Prorogation of a judge's jurisdiction: 

Scots Law: Allowing a judge, by consent of 
both parties, to adjudicate on matters properly 
without his jurisdiction, 

(2) Prorogation of a lease : 


Scots Law: An extension of the time. 


thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
full; try, Syrian. »,0=6; ey = 4; qu= kw. 


pro-rogue’, pro-roge, v.t, [Fr. proroger 
trom ee ‘prorogo = ) ask em to pro- 
se a further extension of office, to prorogue, 
defer : ig: = before, openly, and rogo = to 
ask ; Sp. & Port. prorogar ; Ital. prorogare.] 
ae Bt protract, to continue, to prolong, to 


“To Cxsar's i 
munre oy ue ian a ia ‘or five years 


* 2. To delay, to defer, to put off. 


“T hear thou must, and nothing m: i 
On Thursday next be married to ne oun 
{Shakesp. : Romeo & Judiet, iv. 1, 


3. To interrupt the session of and continue 
to another session, or to an indefinite period. 
“The Parliament was prorogued to Westminster.”— 


Hall: Henry V. (an. 2). 
® pro-riip’-tion, s. [Lat. proruptio, from 
mpo = to burst 


pepe, pa. par. of 
orth: pro = forth, and rumpo=to burst.} 
The act or state of bursting out or forth. 


“The latter brood, impatient by a forcible pro- 
ruption, anticipates their period of exclusion.”"— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. lii., ch. xvi. 


pro-sa'-ic, pro-sa-ic-al, a. (Lat. prosai- 
cus, from prosa = prose (q.v.); Fr. prosaique ; 
Sp. & Ital. prosaico.] 

L, Literally: 

*1. Of or pertaining to prose ; in the form 
of prose; resembling prose: as, a prosaic 
narrative. 

* 2. Writing in prose. 


“Greek writers, both satirical and prosaical.”"—Cud- 
worth: Intell, System, p. 261. 


IL. Fig.: Dull, heavy, uninteresting, life- 
less, spiritless, commonplace. 


“Some may think that Burt was a man of 
IS poh prosaical mind.”—Macaulay > Hise. ak, 


pro-sa'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. prosaical ; -ly.] 
In a prosaic, dull, or uninteresting manner ; 
dully. 
* pro-sa'-i-cigm, s. (Eng. prosaic; -ism.] 
The character of prose. 
rr Thro: Beg species of prosaicism.”—E. A. Poe: 
Me yy s. [Lat. prosa = prose; Eng. 
suff. -ism.] A prose idiom ; a prosaic manner. 
cals ‘and trivial love of detail” Gd, i. Lewes His. 
of Philosophy, ii. 123. 
* pro-ga-ist, s. (Lat. prosa=prose; Eng. 
suff, -ist.] 
1. A writer of prose. 
2. One devoid of poetical temperament. 
Lh oe is an! ig Ry altogether a prosaist.”— 


* pros Y-al, a. [Eng. prose); -al.] Of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, prose ; prosaic. 


ative. Maky ite 
* pros-a-pie, s. [Lat. prosapia.] Stock, pro- 
geny. 
“ot & meane’s prosapie,”"—Udal: Apoph, of Eras- 
Pp 


mus, 
pro-sce -ni-iim, s. [Lat., from Gr. rpoomjvov 
hat lh = the before the scene where 

e actors ap : mpd (pro) = before, and 


oxnvy (skéné) = a scene.)} 

1, Arch.: The stage of a theatre, or the 
space included in the front of the scene ; in 
contradistinction to the postscenium, or space 
behind the scene. In the modern theatre it 
is improperly used to designate the ornamental 
framework from which the curtain hangs when 
performances are not going on, dividing the 
spectator from all engaged on the stage. 

*2, The front of anything. 

PAL des eee of Sy fees he. 


_ *pré-sgind’, v.t. [Lat. proscindo.] To rend. 
“They did... proscind and stitute the Im- 
perial purple.”—Gauden : Tears of the Ohurch, p. 573. 


pro-sco’-léx, s. [Pref. pro-, and Mod. Lat. 
scolex (q.v.).] 
Zool. : The minute embryo of 
a tapeworm, liberated when 
the ovum has been swallowed 
by a warm-blooded vertebrate. 
It is a minute vesicle, pro- 
vided with three pairs of sili- 
ceous spines for boring through 
the tissues of its host. 


I'-la, s. [Gr. mpooxodAdw (proskollao) 


= to glue on, or to: pos (pros)=on, and 
KOAAdw (kollad) = to glue.} 


PROSCOLEX. 


prorogue—proselyte 


Bot.: A viscid gland on the upper side of 
the ay oo of orchids to which the pollen 
masses become attached, (Treas. of Bot.) 


pré-scribe’, v.t. (Lat. proseribo=to write 
vacant : - = before, openly, and scribo = 
write ; Fr. proserire ; Sp. proscribir.] 

1. In old Roman history, to publish the 
name of, as doomed to death and forfeiture 
of Vesa € to declare doomed to destruction 
and liable to be killed by anyone. 


“Write him in the list of my proscribed.” 
Ben Voaeon * Catiline, 1. 


2. To put out of the protection of the law; 
to outlaw, to banish, to exile. 
pes Heotortbe “4 and a faplttve, be wee stilt, in 
dominions —wacawdy: Hist. Engh vn 
*3. To denounce or condemn as dangerous, 
and not worthy of reception ; to reject utterly. 
4, To interdict, to forbid, to prohibit, to 
exclude. 
ia have bee J 
goa agen ae 
Ib’-ér,s. [Eng. proscrib(e) ; -er.] One 
who proscribes; one who dooms to destruc- 
tion ; one who forbids or interdicts, 


“The triumvir and proseriber had descended to us 
in a 7 rng form."—Dryden: Virgil; dneid. 
Dedic. 


.* ~J * 
pro-script, s. [Lat. proscripius, pa. par. 
of proseribo = to proscribe ete : 
1, One who is proscribed. 


“Each proseript rose and stood 
From kneeling in the ashen dust.” 
D. G. Rossetti: Dante at Verona, 
2. A proscription, an interdiction. 

“For whatsoeuer he were which for the diminution 
of ‘the liberties of the church were excommunicat, 
and so continued a yeeres then he sheuld be 
within the danger of this ipt."—Fox: Martyrs, 
Pp. 271 (an. 1250), 
proé-scrip’tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. proscrip- 

tionem, accus. of proscriptio, from proscriptus, 

pa. par. of proscribo =to proscribe (q.v.); Sp. 

ipcion ; Ital. proscrizione.] The act of 

proscribing ; a dooming to death and forfeiture 

of property ; outlawry, banishment, denuncia- 
tion, interdiction, prohibition. 

“So . «. large categories of proscription.”— 

Mipenlags Hist, Eng., se ‘ite ta “ 

* pré-scrip’-tion-al, a. [Eng. proscription ; 

-al.] Pertaining to proscription ; proscriptive. 


*pro-scrip’-tion-ist, s. (Eng. proscription ; 
~ist.] One who proscribes ; a proscriber. 


*pro-scrip’-tive, a. (Lat. proscript(us), pa. 
par. of proscribo =to proseribe; Eng. adj. 
suff. -ive.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
proscription ; proscribing. 

“Our constitution is not made for great ee 
and proscriptive exclusions.”"—Burke: To ir 
Langrishe. 


prose, s.&a. [Fr., from Lat. prosa, for prorsa, 
in the phrase age! oratio = straightforward 
or unembellished speech, from prorsus = 
forward, for proversus, from pro= before, 
forwards, and versus, pa. par. of verto= to turn ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. prosa.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Language not arranged in or contned to 
poetical measure; the ordinary written or 
spoken language of man ; opposed to verso or 
poetry. | aa z 

Mould the tated vida; arta Pootry, % 

2. Dull or commonplace language or dis- 
course ; prosaic language. 

Il. Roman Church: A rhythm sometimes 
sung between the epistle and gospel at Mass ; 
a sequence (4.¥.). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Relating to, or consisting of, prose ; 
written in prose; not metrical or poetic ; 
prosaic; as, a prose sketch. 

2. Using, or writing in, prose; a3, & prose 
writer. i 

3. Dull, commonplace, prosaic. 


*prose-man, s. A writer of prose; a 
proser. 


“Let them... egy pate all their powers, 
Their verse-men and prose-men.” 
Garrick, in’ Bosweit's Johnson, i. 63 


prose, v.i. & t. [PRos, s.] 
se Intransitive : 


*1. To write prose, 2s opposed to verse. 
“ Prosing or versing.”—Milton Church Gov., bk. ii, 
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2. To write or speak in a dull, prosy, com- 
. monplace, or prosaic style 
“Till both houses had prosed and divided.” 
Moore; Twopenny Postbag. 
* B. Trans.: To write or relate in a dull, 
prosy manner, 


pro-séc’-tor, s. [Lat. pro= before, and sector 
=a cutter; seco=to cut.) One who prepares 
— for anatomical lectures; an anato- 
mis: 


* prés’-8-ciit-a-ble, a. (Eng. prosecut(e); 
-able.| Oapable of being prosecuted; liable 
to prosecution, 


prés’-é-ciite, * pros-e-quute, vt. & 4. 
(Lat, prosecutus, prosequutus, pa. par. of prose 
quor = to pursue: pro= forward, and sequor 
= to follow. Prosecute and pursue are doublets.) 

A, Transitive: 

_ I. Ordinary Language: 

1, To pursue or follow up with a view to 
attain, execute, or ripe od ; to proceed in 
or go on with; to continue endeavours to 
attain or accomplish ; to carry on. 

“ Why should not I then prosecute my right?” 

Shakesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream, 1, 1, 

2. In the same sense as II, 2. 

Il. Law: 

1. To seek to obtain by legal process : as, 
to prosecute a claim in a court of law. 

2. To accuse and proceed against for some 
crime or breach of law before a court of jus- 
tice; to pursue for redress or punishment 
before a legal tribunal: as, to prosecute a 
person for trespass. A person instituting civil 
proceedings in a court of law is said to prose- 
cute his action or suit; one who institutes 
criminal proceedings against another is said 
to prosecute the person accused. 

B, Intrans.: To institute and carry on a 
prosecution ; to act as a prosecutor. 


“He [the king] is therefore the proper person to 
eM for “id public offences.”—Blackstone: Com- 
mentaries, bk. i., ch. 7. 


pros-é-cii-tion, s. [Lat. prosecutio, from 
prosecutus, pa. par. of prosequor=to prose- 
cute (q.v.); Sp. prosecucion.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of prosecuting or of endeavour- 
ing to attain, execute, or accomplish; the 
pursuit of any object by efforts of mind or 
body ; the carrying on or following up of any 
matter or scheme: as, the prosecution of a 
scheme, a claim, a war, &c. 

*2,. The act of following in haste ; pursuit. 


“When I should see behind me 
Th’ inevitable prosecution of disgrace and horrvr.” 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 12. 


3. In the same sense as II, 2. 

II. Law: 

1, The instituting and carrying on of a suit 
in court of law or equity to obtain some right, 
or to redress and punish an injury or wrong. 

2. The act or process of exhibiting formal 
charges against an offender before a legal 
tribunal, and pursuing them to final judg- 
ment; the instituting and continuing of a 
criminal suit against any person or persons, 
[PRESENTMENT, INDICTMENT.] 


“The next step towards the punishment of offenders 
is their prosecution, or formal accusation; which is 
either upon a previous finding of the fact by an in- 
quest or grand Jury, or without such previous finding.” 
—Blackstone ; Comment., bk. iv., ch. 28. 

3, The party by whom criminal proceedings 
are instituted ; the prosecutor or prosecutors 
collectively. 


proés’-8-cu-tor, s. [Lat.) [Prosecure.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who prosecutes or 
carries on any purpose, plan, or business. 

2. Law: One who prosecutes or institutes 
and carries on proceedings in a court of law, 
whether civil or criminal. It is generally 
applied to the person who prosecutes another 
criminally. 


“In prosecutions for offences the sovereign appears 
in anotier ear tiae that of prosecutor.”"—Blackstone: 
Comment,, bk. i, ch. 7. 


pros’-8-cu-trix, s. [Eng. prosecu(te) ; -tria.] 
A female who prosecutes, 


pros’-é-lyte, * prés’-é-lite, s. [0, Fr. 
proselite (Fr. prosélyte), from Lat. proselytus ; 
Gr. mpooyjAutos (prosélutos)=one converted 
to Judaism, a convert, from mpocépyouat 
(proserchomai)=to come to: mpds (pros)= 
to, and épyouat (erchomai)= to come; Sp. & 
Ital. proselito ; Port. proselyto. } 


eee. OND UV 
. . . =f. 

boil, boy; pdut, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph : 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, Hrentrerrorn -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shus, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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1. Ord. Lang. : A new convert to some re- 
ligion, sect, opinion, party, or system. 

“ Ryery proselyte too must be reckoned twice over.” 

—HMacaulay : Hist. Bng., ch. xi. 

2. Judaism: A gentile convert. Two kinds 
were discriminated: (1) Proselytes of the 
gate, who followed a few Old Testament rukvs, 
and (2) proselytes of righteousness, who ac- 
cepted the whole Mosaic ritual. 


* pros’-6-lyte, v.t. & 4. [PRosELYTE, 8.] 

A. Trans.: To make proselytes or converts 
of; to convert to some religion, sect, opinion, 
party, or system. 

“ Those profane and conceited men who must needs 
proselyte others to their own doubts.” — Berkeley ¢ 
Alciphron, dial. vii., § 33. 

B. Intrans.: To endeavour to make prose- 

lytes or converts ; to proselytize. 


“He seemed to have no taste for proselyting.”— 
Scribner's Magazine, August, 1877, p. 548. 


pros'-é-lyt-ism, s. [Eng. proselyt(e) ; -ism.] 

1. The act or practice of making proselytes 

or converts to any religion, sect, opinion, 
party, or system. 

“To turn national education into an engine of ag- 
gressive and unscrupulous proselytism.”—Brit. Quart. 
Review (1878), lvii. 210. 

* 2. Conversion to any religion, creed, sys- 

tem, or party. 

“ Spiritual proselytism to which the Jew was wont to 
be washed as the Christian is baptized.”—Hammond : 
Works, iv. 500. 


pros'-é-lyt-ize, prds'-é-lyt-ise, v.t. & #. 
(Eng. proselyt(e); ize.) 
A. Trams. ; To make a proselyte or convert 
of; to convert to any religion, sect, opinion, 
party, or system. 


“One of those whom they endeavour to proselytize.” 
Burke : Letter to a Noble Lord. 


B,. Intrans.: To make, or endeavour to 
make, proselytes or converts. 


“A militant, aggressive, proselytizing body.” —Daily 
Telegraph, March 11, 1886, 


proés'-é-lyt-iz-ér, pros-é-lyt-is-ér, s. 
[Eng. proselytiz(e) ; -er.) One who proselytizes ; 
one who makes, or endeavours to make, 
proselytes or converts. 


* pro-sém’-i-nar-y, s. [Pref. pro-, and Eng. 
seminary (q.v.).] The lower of two institutions 
connected with education, in which the actual, 
or probable, candidates for admission into the 
higher were trained. 


“ Merchant Taylors’ school in London was then just 
founded as a proseminary for Saint John’s College, 
Oxford.”— Warton: Hist, Eng. Poetry. 


* pro-sém-i-na@’-tion, s. [Lat. proseminatio, 
from proseminatus, pa. par. of prosemino: pro 
= forward, and semino = to sow ; semen, genit. 
seminis =a seed.] Propagation by seed. 


“We are not, therefore, presently to conclude every 
verstable sponte natwm, because we see not its pro- 
senunation.”’—Hale: Orig. Mankind, p. 268. 


pros-én-¢cé_phal-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. prosen- 
cephal(on); Eng. adj. suff. -ic.] Pertaining or 
relating to the prosencephalon ; pertaining to 
the forehead or front of the cranium ; frontal. 


prés-én-céph-a-lon, s. 
Eng. encephalon.] 

Anat, :; The forebrain in the embryo of man 
and other mammals. From it are developed 
the cerebral hemispheres, corpora striata, cor- 
pus callosum, the lateral ventricles, and olfac- 
tory bulb. Sometimes called Procerebrum. 


pros-én’-chy-ma, s. [Pref. pros-, and Gr. 
éyxupa (engchwma) = an infusion.] 

Bot.: Link’s name for tissue composed of 

fibre. [Frpre, s., II. 2.(1).] One of its most 


[Pref. pros-, and 


characteristic forms is woody fibre. [F1BR5, 
8.5 J (8).] 
pros-én-chym’-a-toiis, a. [Mod. Lat. 


prosenchyma ; t connect., and Eng. suff. -ous.] 
Bot.: Of, belonging to, or composed of, 
prosenchyma (q.v.). 
“ The prosenchymatous cells of the xylem.”—Thomé ; 
Botany (ed. Bennett), p. 364. 
pros-én-né-a-hé’-dral, a. [Gr. zpds (pros) 
= towards, and Eng. enneahedral (q.v.).] 


Crystall. : Having nine faces on two adjacent 
parts of the crystal. % 


pros'-€r, s. [Eng. pros(e); -er.] 
* 4, A writer of prose. 


“And surely Nashe, though he a proser wo’ 
A branch of laurel yet Ee cena 
Dryden: Poets & Poesy. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill 


proselyte—prosopite 


2. One who proses; one who describes any- 
thing, in writing or verbally, ina dull, tedious, 
or prosy style. 


“With the unfailing dexterity peculiar to prosers, 
he contrived to dribble out his tale to double its usua 
length.”—Scott : Pirate, ch. xiv. 


Prés-ér-pin-a, s. [Lat.] [ProseRpPrne.] 

Zool. & Palwont. : (1) A sub-genus of Helix. 
(Woodward.) (2) The type of a family, Pro- 
serpinide (q.v.). The shell is depressed, 
shining, callous beneath, aperture toothed in- 
side, peristome sharp. 
Recent species six, from 
the West Indies and Mex- 
ico. Fossil, from the Eo- 
cene onward. (Tate.) f 


Proés’-ér-pine, s. [See 


def. 1.) leas 

1. Class, Mythol.: The @ 
daughter of Ceres and Ju- 
piter, and wife of Pluto, 
who seized her as she was" 
gathering flowers in Sici- 
ly, and carried her away 
to the infernal regions. 
The chief seats of her 
worship were Sicily and 
Magna Grecia; but she 
had temples also at Corinth, Megara, Thebes, 
and Sparta. 


2. Astron. : [ASTEROID, 26]. 


pros-ér-pin'-i-des, s. pl. [Lat. proserpin(a) ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Pulmonifera. Shell 
heliciform, imperforate, the base callous ; 
animal with a short annulated muzzle, and 
two lateral subulate tentacles. (Tate.) 


* pro-sil’-i-en-cy, s. [Lat. prosiliens, pr. 
par. of prosilio=to leap forward : pro = for- 
ward, and salio (in comp. -silio)= to leap.] 
The act of leaping or springing forward ; pro- 
jection. (Coleridge.) 

pros/-i-ly, adv. [Eng. prosy ; -ly.] In a prosy 
manner ; tediously, tiresomely. 

* pros-I-mét-ric-al, a. [Eng. prosy, and 
metrical.] Consisting both of prose and verse. 

* pro-sim’-i-a, s. [Pref. pro-, and Mod. Lat. 
simia (q.v.).] 


Zool.: Boisson’s name for the Linnean 
genus Lemur. 


PROSERPINE. 


t pro-sim-i-ee, t pro-sim’-i-1, s. pl. 
SIMIA.] 

Zool. ; Half-apes (Ger. Halbaffen). The first 
form was used by Storr, in 1780, and the 
second by Illiger, in 1811, for the old genus 
Lemur, the present sub-order Lemuroidea 
(q.v.). 

pros’-i-néss, s. (Eng. prosy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being prosy. 


pros’-ing, pr. par. or a. 


pros'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. prosing; -ly.] Ina 
prosing or prosy manner ; prosily. 


*prosne, s. [O. Fr., Fr. préne =a lecture, a 
sermon.] (See extract.) 


“The poe are the Publications of the Feasts and 
Fasts of the Church, Banes of Matrimony, Excom- 
munications, &c.”—Cotton: Life of Espernon, bk. ix., 
p. 514. (Side-note.) 


pros-0-bran-chi-a/-ta, s. pl. [Pref. proso-, 
and Mod. Lat. branchiata.] 

1. Zool. : An order of Gasteropoda, founded 
by Milne-Edwards, embracing the Pectini-, 
Scuti-, Cyclo-, and Tubulibranchiata of Cuvier. 
The gills are pectinated and in advance of the 
heart; the soft parts are protected by a shell, 
into which the animal can usually withdraw 
its body ; eye-pedicels and tentacles on same 
stalk ; sexes distinct. There are two divisions 
ra a order, Holostomata and Siphonostoma 

q.v.). 
2. Paleont. : From the Silurian onward. 


prés-d-brin’-chi-ate, a. [PROSOBRANCHI- 
ATA.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the Prosobranchiata. 


* pros-6-di'-a-cal, a. [Eng. prosody; 
-acal.) Pertaining or relating to prosody ; 
prosodical. 


* prds-0-di’-a-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. prosodi- 


acal ; -ly.] Ina prosodiacal manner; accord- 
ing to the rules of prosody. 


[PRo- 


[PRosE, v.] 


ED 


* prd-so’-di-al, a. (Eng. prosody; -al.) Per- 
tee or relating to prosody 3 prosodiacal. 


* prd-so'-di-al-ly, adv. [Eng. prosodial ; 
-ly.]) Prosodiacally. 


* prd-sd'-di-an, s. [Eng. prosody ; -an.] One 
who is versed in prosody or the rules of pro- 
nunciation and metrical composition. 


“Ss have been so bad prosodians, as from thence 
to aavive rant? because that fruit was the first 
occasion of eviL”—Browne: Vulg. Err., bk. vii., ch. i 


* prd-sdd’-ic-al, a. ([Eng. prosody; -cal.] 
Of or pertaining to prosody ; according to the 
rules of prosody ; prosodiacal. 


“Not destitute of prosodical harmony.”—Warton: 
Hist. Eng. Poetry, li. 356. 


proé-sod'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. prosodical ; 
-ly.]) Ina prosodical manner; prosodially. 


prés-d-dist, s. (Eng. prosod(y) ; -ist.] One 
versed in prosody ; a prosodian. 
“The exact prosodist will find the line of swiftness 
by one me loner than that of tardiness.”—Johnson ¢ 
Life of Pope. 


prés’-0-dy, * pros-o-die, s. [Fr. prosodie, 
from Lat. prosodia ; Gr. mporwdia (prosddia) 
=a song sung to a lute, a tone, an accent, 
prosody : mpés (pros) = to, accompanying, and 
86% (6dé) = a song; Sp. & Ital. prosodia.} 
Gram. : That part of grammar which treats 
of the quantities of syllables, of accent, and 
of the laws of versification. In Greek and 
Latin every syllable had its determinate value 
or quantity, and verse was constructed by a 
system of recurring feet, each consisting of a 
certain number of syllables, possessing 4 
certain quantity and arrangement. In Eng-- 
lish, verse is constructed simply by accent 
and number of syllables. 


pro-so’-ma, s. [Pref. pro-, and Gr. caua 
(soma) = the body.] 
Comp. Anat. : The anterior part of the body ; 
used chiefly of the Cephalopoda. 


prés-on-0-masi-a, s. [Gr. pds (pros) = 
to, towards, and ovoudgw (onomazo) = to call, 
to name; dvoya (onoma) = a name.) 
Rhet. : A figure in which allusion is made to 
the likeness of sound in several names or 
words ; a sort of pun. 


prdés-d-pal-gi-a, s. [Gr. mpdcwmoy (prosd- 
pon) =a face, and adyos (algos) = pain.) 
Pathol. : Tic-douloureux, or brow-ague (q. v.). 


proés-0-pid-d-cli’-né-z, s. pl. [Gr. tpoow- 
metov (prosdpeion) = a mask; etdos (eidos) = 
form; KAim (kliné)=a couch, and Lat. fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: Aitribe of Euphorbiacee. Ovule, 
solitary; involucre, globose, bladdery, con- 
taining from three to six flowers; flowers, 
dicecious, apetalous. 


prés-0'-pis, s. [Lat., from Gr. mpocwmis (pro- 
sdpis) = the burdock (?). ] 

1. Bot.: A genus of Eumimosee. Trees, 
prickly, thorny, or both; from the warmer 
parts of both hemispheres. The legume, in 
some species twisted, is generally filled with 
a sweetish substance, which may be eaten by 
men or cattle. Prosopis dulcis is the Algaroba 
of Paray, P. glandulosa that of Texas. The 
latter has a hard, durable, and beautifully- 
grained wood; it yields a gum like gum 
arabic, as does P. spicigera. P. pubescens is 
the Screw-bean (q.v.). P. spicigera, a native 
of arid places in India, is planted in the Pun- 
jaub, its wood furnishing excellent fuel. It is 
not good for carpentry, being easily destroyed 
by insects. Its legume is astringent. Its 
bark is good for tanning, as are those of the 
American P. pallida and P. pubescens, The 
leaves and branches of P. tuliflora are poison- 
ous to cattle. 


2. Entom. : A genus of Andrenide, generally 
making their nests in bramble-sticks. 


Ppro’-sd-pite, s. [Gr. mpocwmetov (prosépeion' 
=a mask; suff. -ite (Min.).] ee”) 
_ Min. : A monoclinic mineral occurring only 
in crystals associated with iron-glance. Hard- 
ness, 4°55 sp. gr. 2°89; lustre, feeble ; colour- 
less or grayish. Analysis yielded: silicon 
and fluorine, 10°71 ; alumina, 42°68 ; protoxide 
of manganese, 0°31; magnesia, 0°25; lime, 
22°98 ; potash, 0°15 ; water, 15°50 = 92°58, 
Found at the tin mines of Altenberg, Saxony, 
the crystals being much altered, 


thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
3 try, Syrian. 2», @ =a; ey=a; qu=kw, 


* prés-é-pdg’-ra-phy, * pros-o-pog- 


ra-phie, s. (Gr. mpdcwmor (prosdpon) =a 
face, a person, and ypadw 6)= to de- 
scribe. The descript! on of the personal ap- 
pearance of any one. 
“ Firs 
at po eat Seton 
* prés-0-pd-lép-sy, s (Gr. mpoowroaAnwia 


(prosdpolepsia) = respect of persons : mpdowrov 
(prosépon) =a face, a person, and Ajwis (lépsis) 
=a taking; AawBarw (lamband), fut. Anwoua 
(l&psomai) = to take.) Regard or Yavcar ta er- 
sonal appearance ; personal partiality or bias; 
an opinion or prejudice formed against a 
person from his personal appearance. 


“Without the injustice of prosopolepsy,"—Cudworth: 
Intell. System, e3 


rdés-dp-6-nis-ciis, s._ [Gr. mpdcwror (pros- 
Papen) = look, and Mod. Lat. oniscus (q.v.).] 
Paleont.: A genus of Amphipod Crusta- 
ceans (?), with one species, iscus 
problematicus, found in the Engli 
nesian Limestone (Permian). 


epee ee he 8 pened 
as pros-o-pop-ey, s. « proso- 
from Gr. mpocwmomotta (prosépopoiia), 
personification ; mpoawmroroéw 0; 6 
= to personify : rpécwror (prosépon) =a face, 

& person, and rocew (poied) = to make.] 
Rhet.: A figure by which things are re- 
presented as persons, or inanimate objects as 
animate beings, or by which an absent person 
is represented as speaking, or a deceased 
son as alive and present. It is more ex- 

ensive than personification. 


“ Of the or personification there are 
two kinds: one, w action and character are attri- 
A a ape eS 
i pitnet: at real chunpetete.” Empat 2 Lectures ; 
Gregory, vol. 

* prés-6-pds’-cd-py, s. [Gr. mpécwmov 
=a face, a rson, and cxoméw 
a | halo 9 gd d of divination or 
e by whic face or person of one 
absent or dead was made to appear in a mirror. 
f fre. in mirror bright we see 
Y PreThe Post Banter’ d (1702), p. 10. 

pros’-péct, s. (Lat. prospectus =a look out, 
a distant view, from pa. par. of 
prospicio=to look forward: pro= forward, 

and spicio = to look ; Ital. prospetto.] 

L. Ordinary Language : 

*1, View of things within the reach of 

sight; survey, sight. 
Sepa nae pean wee pee ee 

2. That which is presented to the eye; a 

place and objects seen ; scenery, a scene. 


“ owever lovely, be seen, 
Tilt half thelr beauties inde” 
Cowper: Task, 1, 509, 
*3. A place or position which affords a 
wide or extended view. 


“ Him God beholding from his high.” 
Sie Auton: P. La i. 7. 


* 4, The position, as of the front of a build- 
ing, &c., looking towards a certain point of 
the compass ; aspect. 

RE ng prospect was toward the south."—Zzekiel 


* 5. A view delineated, drawn, or painted ; 
a sketch ; a picturesque representation, as of 
ky a draughts which hi 
“ ws 
hae punting sate en oti beautiful oenes 
and prospects." —Reynolds : 


‘ ses. 
forward; a view into futurity ; 


* 6, A loo! 
foresight, anticipation. a 
“Is hea eplent am = >» Se een dee ay 
le Ee part of his life ?"—Tillotson. 7 


7, Expectation; ground of hope or expec- 
tation. 


pe of reward animated the troops.” 
a Maney Pies Bing. eh. e- 
& The outlook ; probable result or outcome 
of events: as, The prospect is discouraging. 
9, (Pl.): The chances of future success or 
fortune. 
“The of the mine are improving daily.”"— 
Money Market Review, Feb, 20, 1886, p. 326 
*10, An object of view or contemplation. 


Isa large prospect.” Denham : Farha 
II. Mining: Among gold-miners, what on 
finds in examining the first panful of earth. 
(Amer.) 
a "—Mark Twain: 
fin AF a a 


boil, Ddy; pdUt, jOW1; cat, cell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion= shin; 


prosopography—prostato 


pro-spéct’, v.i. & t, [PRospxcr, s.] 
A. intransitive: 
*1. To look forward or towards. 
BE mountaynes prospecting towards the north.” 


2. To look around ; to seek, to search, to 
explore, 


“ He prospected around for a more itious place 
of settlement." —Daily Telegraph, Beph 8 18e6. “ 


8. Specif., in mining, to search for mines or 
deposits of gold or silver. 
“This is a prospecting party which, being inter- 


prec: means that they are on the look-out for ore.” — 
iterary World, June rf 1848, * 


B. Transitive. : 
Mining: To examine or explore, in search 
of gold or silver. 


“I shall be able to spare time for prospecting other 
_—- of the Company's property.’—Aoney Murket 
iow, Feb. 20, 1886, p. 326, 


* pré-spée-tion, s. [Prosrsct, v.] The 
act of looking forward ; providence, foresight. 


“ The prospection, which must be somewhere, is not 
in the animal."—Paley: Nat. Theol., eb. xviii. 


pré-spéo-tive, a&s, (Fr, from Las. 
tivus, from prospectus, pa. par. of pro- 
spicio = to look forward.) [PRospsct, s.] 
A, As adjective: 
* 1. Perspective; suitable for viewing at or 
from a long distance. 
“Time's } d dark prospective glass.” 
etait Mittens Vacation baetciee, 71. 
2. Looking far ahead in time ; acting with 
or characterized by foresight or prudence ; 
looking to the future. 
By hmenlng pte dey eg eg 
rat us! us, prospective . 


3. Being in prospect or expectation ; looked 
forward-to; probable. : 


“ The evil, if evil existent Nad onic eg there was, 
cages lie with me only,"—C. Bronté; Jane Eyre, 


*B, As substantive: 
1. A prospect; the scene viewed around or 
before one. 
“ The whole scene of affairs was changed from S; 
to ateat fae now lay plier Mig alge ry 
Wottoniana, p. 219. 
2. Outlook, forecast, foresight, providence, 
(Bacon.) 
3. A point of view; a standpoint, 
“ Men, standing according to the 
own humour.”—Daniel ; Defence of Rhyme. 


of their 


4. A pective glass; a glass through 
which things are viewed. (Chaucer: C. T\, 
10,547.) 

tpr -tive-ly, adv. (Eng. prospective ; 
-ly.} In a prospective manner; with regard 


or reference to the future. 


“Dispensations were granted only as to canonical 
ee Pimh eae Middle 


* prdé-spéc-tive-néss, s. (Eng. prospective ; 
~ness.) The _— or state of being prospec- 
tive; regard to the future; foresight. 


* prow péot-léas, a. (Eng. prospect; -less.] 
ving no prospect or view. 


“As dismal and Oe eee ‘on Stan- 
more wintry wild,’ "Walpole: Letters, ili. 880, 


pré-spéc’-tor, s. [Eng. prospect, v. ; -or.] 

Mining: One who prospects or searches 

for precious stone or metals, 

proé-spée’-tiis, s. [Tat. =a prospect (q.v.).] 
A brief sketch or plan of some proposed com- 
mercial enterprise or undertaking, as a literary 
work, containing the details of the general 
plan or design, the manner and terms of 
publicatio c.3 specif, applied to a docu- 
ment pics by the directors or promoters of 
a new company or joint-stock association, 
containing the objects of the association, the 
names of the directors and other officers, the 
amount of capital required, the mene 
offered, the profits estimated to be realised, 
and such dhe details as may assist the 
public in judging of the feasibility of the 
undertaking. Also, a sample showing speci- 
men pages and bindings of a publication sold 
by subscription. 


prods’-pér, v.t. & i. (Fr. prospérer, from Lat. 
prospero, from prosperus, prosper = prosperous 
(q.v.); Sp. prosperar ; Ital. prosperare.] 
A. Trans. : To make prosperous, fortunate, 
or successful; to favour; to give or bring 
prosperity to. (Genesis xxiv. 40.) 
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B. [ntransitive: 
1. To be prosperous, fortunate, or success- 
ful; to sueceed, to make gain. 


“T wish in al thin that thou prosperedst 
faredest well.”—3 Johne (1551) -t sriaks ta 


2, To thrive; to be in a healthy state. 


“ All things do prosper best, when th: 
to the better.” acon. ee Soe 


3. To be in a successful or favourable state ; 
to go on or turn out successfully ; to succeed, 
to thrive. 


“ Things prospered with him still more and more.” 
—2 Macorbees, Lath 8. wes - 


4, To give or bring prosperity. 
“ Greatest blessings prosp’ ring Peace imparts,” 
Stirling : Paranesis to Prince Henry. 
* 5. To increase in size ; to grow. 


“Black cherry-trees prosper even to considerable 
im ber."—Zvelyn : Sylva. a 


pros-pér-i-ty, * pros-per-i-te, s. [Fr 
prosperité, from Lat. prosperitatem, accus. of 
prosperitas, from prosperus, prosper = pros- 
rous (a.v-) ; Sp. prosperidad ; Ital prosperita.] 
The state of being prosperous ; good progress 
or success in any business or enterprise ; ad- 
vance or gain in anything good or desirable ; 
attainment of wishes or the object desired. 


“ Prosperity is but a bad nurse to virtue,”—South: 
Sermons, vol. iv., ser. 2. ' 


prés'-pér-oiis, a. (Lat. prosperus, prosper = 
according to one’s hopes, favourable: pro = 
forward, and spes = hope, spero= to hope; Fr. 
prospere; Sp., Port., & Ital. prospero.] 
1, In a state of prosperity; successful, 
thriving ; making progress or advancement. 


“In prosperous counties the weekly wages of husband- 
men amount to twelve, fourteen, and even sixteen 
shillings,"—dfacaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


2. Attended with good fortune or success ; 
successful, favourable, fortunate, auspicious. 

“Yo bring the negotiations with Tyrconnel to » 
prosperous issue.”"—AMacaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xii. 

3. Favourable, favouring success ; helpful : 
as, 8 prosperous wind. 


pros’-pér-otis-ly, adv. [Eng. prosperous; 
-ly.] In a prosperous manner; with gi 
fortune or success ; thrivingly, fortunately. 
Eons Bago es on prosperously."—Sharp > 
* prés’-pér-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. prosperous ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being prosper- 
ous or successful ; prosperity. 


* prés-phy-0-dén-tés, s. pl. (Gr. mpoodiw 
pgp to cause to grow to, and déovs 
odous), genit. odsvtos (odontos) = a tooth.) 
Zool.: Wiegmann’s name for Wagler’s 
Pleurodontes (q.v.). 


prés'-phy-sis (pl. pros'-phy-sés), s. (Cr. 
mpdagpuars (prosphusis) = a growing to ; mpoo- 
uw (prosp, < prin cause to grow to: mpdos 
708) = to, and dv¥w(phud) = to bring forth.) 
Bot, (Pl.); Ehrart’s name for the pistillidia 

of Mosses. 


* prdé-spic’-ience (c as sh), 3. [Lat. pro- 
iciens, pr. par. of prospicio = to look forward.} 
(Prosrzct, s.] The act of looking forward. 


proéss,s. (A variant of prose (q.v.).] Talk, 
generally of a gossiping nature; gossip. 
(Prov.) 


prés-tiin’-thér-a, s. (Gr. mpoodjxn (pros- 
théké) = an appendage, and avOnpds (anthéros) 
= flowery.] 
Bot.; The typical genus of Prostantheres 
(q.v.). Prostanthera lasianthes is cultivated. 


prés-tin-thér’-8-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pros- 
tanther(a) ; Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.) 
Bot.: A tribe of Labiate. 


prdés’-tate, a. & s. far. mpoordms (prostatés) 
= one who stands before; mpooratew (pros- 
tated) = to stand before, to guard : mpo (pro)= 
before, and ora- (sta-) = root of tarnur (histémi) 
= to stand (q.v.). | 
A, As adj. : Standing before ; prostatic. 
B, As subst. : The same as PROSTATE GLAND, 


prostate-gland, s. 

Anat. : The largest of all the organs con- 
nected with the male generative system. It 
is an aggregation of glands of the racemose 
type, resembling a chestnut in size and shape, 
situated before the neck of the bladder, 
behind the symphysis pubis, and surrounding 
the first portion of the urethra. Its secretion 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, deL 
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(a white viscid humour, discharged into the 
urethra by ten or twelve excretory outlets) is 
probably allied to that of the vesiculee seminales, 
for which it serves as a vehicle. 


pro-stat’-iec, a. (Eng. prostat(e); -ic.] Per- 
taining or relating to the prostate gland: as, 
prostatic ducts. 


prostatic-calculi, s. pi. 

Pathol.: Concentrically laminated con- 
eretions, deposited from the secretion of the 
prostate. They occur almost universally in 
advanced age. 


pros-ta-ti-tis, s. 
-itis (q.v.). ] 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the prostate-gland. 


[Eng. prostat(e); suff. 


* pros-tér-na-tion, s. [Lat. prosierno = to 
Strew forth or forward.] [ProstratTion.] The 
state of being cast down or depressed ; de- 
pression, dejection, prostration. 


“There is a prosternation in assaults unlookt for.”— 
Feltham: Resolves, 60. 


pros-thé-ma-dér a, s. [Gr. mpocGcua (pros- 
thema) = an appendage, and Att. dépy (deré) = 
the neck.] 
Ornith. : Poe-bird (q.v.); a genus of Meli- 
phagide, with a single species, from New 
Zealand. / 


pros’-thé-sis, s. [Gr., from mpds (pros) = to, 
and 0éors (thesis) =a placing.] 

1. Philol.: The addition of one or more 
letters to the beginning of a word, as in be- 
loved, bereft. The opposite to apheeresis(q. v.). 

2. Surg. : The addition of an artificial part 
to supply a defect of the body, as a wooden 
leg, &c. ; a flesh growth filling up an ulcer or 
fistula. Also called Prothesis. 


pros-thét’-ic, a. [Gr. mpocberixés (prostheti- 
kos), from mpoortOnur (prostithémi) = to add.] 
Of or pertaining to prosthesis ; prefixed, asa 
letter to a word. 


* prés-tib’-u-loiis, a. [Lat. prostibulum = 
a prostitute.] Pertaining to prostitution, 
meretricious, fornicating. 


“The advowterous cardinals, the prostibulous prel- 
ates and priests.”—Bale: Image, p. 1l. 


pros’ -ti-tute, v.t. & 4. (Lat. prostitutus, 
pa. par. of prostitwo = to set forth, to expose 
openly, to prostitute : pro = openly, and statuo 
= to place; Fr. prostituer ; Sp. prostituir.] 
A. Transitive : 
* 1. To offer for sale ; to offer freely. 
“Whereas here whole shires of fruitfull rich grounds, 
lying now waste for want of people, do prostitute them- 
selves unto us.”—Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. 686. 
2. To offer for lewd purposes ; to expose for 
hire for indiscriminate lewdness, (Lev.xix.19.) 
3. To offer or expose upon vile terms or to 
unworthy persons. 
“ Prostituting holy things to idols.” 
Dilton: Samson Agonistes, 
4, To give up or devote to low, base, or 
unworthy uses or purposes ; to use for base or 
wicked purposes ; to abuse shamefully. 
“‘Compelled by want to prostitute their pen.” 
Roscommon: Essay on Translated Verse, 
*B. Intrans. : To associate with prostitutes ; 
to commit fornication or adultery. 
“ Marrying or prostituting as befell.” 
Milton: P. L., xi. 716, 
* pros'-ti-tute, a. [Lat. prostitutus.] [PRos- 
TITUTE, Vv.) Prostituted ; given up to lewd- 
ness or to base and unworthy purposes. 
“ Now prostitute to infamy and hate.” 
Drayton: Barons’ Wars, i. 
pros’-ti-tute, s. 
tituée.} 
1, A female abandoned to indiscriminate 
Jewdness ; a strumpet, a harlot. 
“ The vilest prostitute in all the stews.” 
Congreve; Juvenal, sat, xi. 
2. A base hireling ; a mercenary ; one who 
will undertake the basest employment for 
hire. (Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 113.) 


pros-ti-ti’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. prostitu- 
tionem, accus. of prostitutio, from prostitutus, 
pa. par. of prostituo = to prostitute (q.v.) ; Sp- 
prostitucion ; Ital. prostituzione.] 

1. The act or practice of prostituting or 
giving one’s self up to indiscriminate lewd- 
ness for hire ; harlotry ; the life or habits of 
& prostitute. 

“ Fornication supposes prostitution ; and prostitution 


brings and leaves the victims of it to almost certain 
misery.”—Paley: Moral Phil., bk. iii., pt. iii, ch. ii, 


[Lat. prostituta ; Pr. pros- 


fate. fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, 


prostatic—protaster 


2. The act of employing for base or un- 
worthy purposes for hire. 


“1Tt] renders their mental prostétution more to be 
aS ed.”—Byron: English Bards & Scotch Re- 
viewers (3rd ed. Pref.). 


ros-ti-tu-tor, s. [Lat.] 

Pi ites ; one who submits himself or offers 
another to vile purposes ; one who prostitutes 
anything to base uses. 


“The prostitutors of the Lord’s supper.”—Hurd - 
To Warburton, ket. 150. 


pro-sto'-mi-iim, s. [Gr. mpoordp.ov (prosto- 
mion) =a mouth, specif. of a river: pref. 
pro-, and Gr. ordpa (stoma) = mouth.) 
Zool. : A portion of an animal before the 
mouth. Used of the Planarida and certain 
Annelids, 


pros’-trate, a. (Lat. prostratus, pa. par. of 
prosterno = to throw forward on the ground : 
ro = forward, and sterno=to throw on the 
ground, to strew.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Lying at full length on the ground or 
other surface. 
“It is good to slepe prostrate on their bellies.”— 
Sir 7. Elyot: Castel of Heith, bk. ii., ch. xxx. 
2. Lying in a posture of humility or hum- 
blest adoration. 
“Tam torn up by the roots, and lie prostrate on the 
earth !""—Burke: Let. to a Noble Lord. 
3. Lying at mercy, as a suppliant. 


“ They left their steeds, and prostrate on the place, ‘ 
From the fierce king implored the offenders’ grace.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, Ui. 326, 


II. Bot. : Lying flat upon the ground. 


pros’-trate, v.t. [Prosrrats, a.] [Fr. pro- 
sterner; O. Sp. & Port. prostrar ; Sp. postrar ; 
Ital. prostrare.] 

1. To cause to fall or lie prostrate ; to lay 
flat; to throw down. 

“ Prostrating and Jaying corn growing in the fields.” 
— Woodward: Nat. Hist. 

2. (Reflex.): To throw one’s self down or 
fall in a posture of the deepest humility or 
adoration ; to bow in reverence. (Spenser: 
BQ:, f.-x1126.) 

3. To reduce totally ; to cause to sink; to 
deprive of all strength or energy : as, He was 
prostrated by sickness. 

*4, To destroy utterly; to demolish; to 
ruin utterly. 


“In the streets many they slew, and fired divers 
places, prostrating two parishes almost intirely.”— 
Hayward. 


proés-tra’-tion, * pros-tra-ci-on, s. [Fr. 
prostration, from Lat. prostrationem, accus. of 
prostratio, from prostratus = prostrate (q.v.) ; 
Sp. postracion ; Ital. prostrazione.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of prostrating, throwing down, 
or laying flat. 

2. The act or state of falling down in deep- 
est humility or adoration; properly, the act 
of falling prostrate on the face, but applied 
generally to kneeling or bowing in adoration 
or reverence, ; 

“‘To serve or worship them with any reuerent be- 
hauiour ether by adoracion, prostracion, knelyng, or 
kissing.”—Joye: Exposicion of Daniel, iii. 

* 3. Servile submission. 

“Can prostration fall deeper? could a slaye bow 

lower?” —Thackeray: English Humourists ; Swift. 

4, Great depression or dejection. 

“Weakness with prostration, inferiority, and sub- 

mission.” —Stewarty Phil, Essays, ess. ii., ch. iii. 

II, Pathol. : Great but temporary oppression 
of the system, depressing but not perma- 
nently exhausting the vital energies, 


* prés-trat-or, s. [Lat., from prostratus, 
pa. par. of prosterno=to prostrate (q.v.). | 
One who prostrates or overturns. 


“TInfallible prostrators of all religion.”—@auden : 
Tears of the Church, p. 189. 


pros’tyle, s. [Fr., from Lat. prostylus, from 
Gr. mpoarvaAos (prostulos) : mpd (pro) = before, 
and o7ddos (stwlos) = a pillar, a column.] 
Architecture: 


J. A temple which has a portico in one 
front, consisting of insulated columns with 
their entablatures and fastigium [AMPHIPRO- 
STYLE. ] 


2. A portico in which the columns stand 
out quite free from the walls of the building 
to which it is attached. 

_ “The prostyle, whose station, being at fr t, \- 

sisted Ch only four columns,’—Hoelyn 2 “Arehitects & 


Architecture, 
7 


One who pros- { 


prog-¥, a. [Eng. pros(e); -y-] Consisting of 
or like prose ; prosaic, dull, tedious, tiresome. 
“Her prosy fat Camille in spectacles.” —TZhackeray = 

The Newcomes (ed. 1861), ii. 87. 


pro-syl-10-gism, s. [Pref. pro-, and Eng. 
syllogism (q.v.). ] 
Logic: (See extract). 
ss ism is when two or more syllogisms are 
80 Paibes ba ight ee Ana the conclusion of 


former is the major or the minor of the following.”— 
Watts: Logic. 


prot, pref. 


* prd-tic’-tic, a. [Gr. mporaxrixés (protak- 
tikos).] Placed or being at the beginning 5 
previous; giving a previous narrative or ex- 
planation, as of the plot or personages ofa play. 


pro’-ta-g6n, s. [Gr. mpwrayds (protagos) = 
leading the van.] 

Chem. : Cy1¢Ho91N4PO22 (2). A phospho- 
retted fatty body extracted from the brain- 
substance by alcohol of 85 per cent. It is 
colourless, without smell, slightly soluble in 
water and ether, very soluble in warm alcohol, 
from which it crystallizes in bundles of fine 
needles. When boiled in absolute alcohol it 
decomposes with separation of oily drops. 


[PRoto-.] 


pro-tig’-on-ist, s. [Gr. rpwraywuorys (pro- 
tagonistés), from mp@tos (protos) = first, and 
aywviotys (agonists) = an actor. ] 
1. Greek Drama: The leading character or 
actor in a play. 


“ Behind whose mask the protagonist spoke during 
the!play.”—Donaldson - Theatre of the Greeks, p. 108. 


2. A leading character generally. 


“To take his place in history for all time as one of 
its foremost protagonists.”—Daily Zelegruph, Dec. 2, 
1886. 


pro-ta’-mi-a, s. 

amia (q.V-).J 

Paleont.: A genus of Amiide, from the 
Tertiary deposits of Wyoming, U.S.A. 


prot-a-mo’-ba, s. [Pref. prot-, and Mod. 
Lat. ameba.] 
Zool.: A genus of Haeckel’s order Lobo- 
monera, They are minute masses of proto- 
plasm, increasing by symmetrical fission. 


pro-tan’-drotis, prot-ér-Ain’-drotis, a. 
[Pref. prot-, proter(o)-; Gr. avjp (anér), genit. 
avdpds (andros) = a man, here = a stamen, and 
Eng. suff. -ous.] : 

Bot. : Of or belonging to plants in which the 
stamens are ready to discharge their pollen 
before the stigma is ready to receive it, thus 
inviting cross fertilization. Examples: Digi- 
talis purpurea, Potentilla anserina, &e. 


pro-tan’-dry, s. [PRoranpRovs.] 
Bot. : The state of being protandrous, 


[Pref. prot-, and Mod. Lat. 


pro tan’-t0, phr. [Lat.] For so much, 


* prot-arch, s._ [Pref. prot-, and Gr. dépxw 
(archo) = torule.] <A chief ruler. 


“National Protarchs or Patriarchs.” —Bramhall: 
Works, ii, 149. . 


prot’-a-sis, s. [Gr., from rpozelvw (proteins) 
= to stretch before, to present.] 
* IT, Ord. Lang. : A proposition, a maxim. 
“T would I had not cause to give you this protasis,” 
Morton: Dischurge of the Five Impututions, p. 277. 
IL Technically: 


* 1. Anc. Drama: The first part of a comedy 
or tragedy, in which the several characters 
are displayed and the argument of the piece 
explained. 

“Do you look for conclusions in a protasis? I thought 


the law of comedy had reserved them to the cata- 
strophe.”—Ben Jonson ; Magnetic Lady, i. 1. 


2. Gram. & Rhet.: The first clause of a con- 
ditional sentence, being the condition on 
which the main term (apodosis) depends, or 
notwithstanding which it takes place: as, 
Although he was incompetent (protasis), he 
was elected (apodosis), 


prot-as’-ta-cine, a. [Pref. prot-; Mod, Lat. 
astac(us), and Eng. suff.-ine.] Belonging to, 
resembling, or connected with the hypotheti- 
cal ancestor of the Crayfishes. (Hualey : Cray- 
Jish, p. 344.) 


pro-tas’-tér, s. [Pref. prot-, and Gr. dor/ 
(astér) =a starfish.) ‘ ae 


Paleont.: A genus of Ophiuroidea, with 
four species from the Silurian and two from 
the Upper Devonian. The body consists of a 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pst, 


Syrian. %, © =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


circular disc, covered with small, imbricated, 

calcareous plates, with five long, flexuous 

arms, each with two rows of ven plates, 
ad ove as to give origin to a series of 
distinct pores. 

* pro-tat’-ic, * pro-tat’-ick, a. (Gr. mpo- 
sannds (grotaitkos); Lat. protatious; Fr. pro- 
tatique.) Of or pertaining to protasis ; intro- 
ductory. 

There are protatick Leg rey in the ancients, whom 


they use in their plays or give the relation.”— 
Dryden. 
0'-té-a, s. (Mod. Lat., from Proteus (q.v. 


from the diverse appearance of the species. 

Bot.: The ical genus of the Proteacex 
(a-v,) Small trees or shrubs, chiefly from 

uth Africa, with large heads of flowers. 
often surrounded by bracts. An elongated 
two-parted calyx, the broader lip with three 
nearly sessile stamens, the narrower lip with 
one; fruit a hairy one-seeded nut. The species 
are many, and with beautiful foliage and 
flowers. The wood of Protea grandiflora is 
made into waggon wheels; its bark is given 
in diarrhea. é honey from the flowers of 
P. mellifera and P. speciosa is boiled down and 
taken for coughs. 


pro-té-a'-¢é-z, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. prote(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

1, Bot. : Proteads ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Daphnales. Shrubs or small 
trees, with hard dry leaves, calyx in four 
divisions, corolla none, stamens four, some of 
them sterile; ovary superior, with one ascend- 
ing oyule, or two, or two rows. From the 
Cape of Good Hope and Australia. Sub-orders 
Nucamentacee and Folliculares. Known 
genera forty-four, species 650. 

2. Paleobot: Various Proteads, some ap- 
[nace of the existing genera, Dryandra, 

ksia, Grevillea, &c., exist in the Creta- 
ceous rocks of Aix-la-Chapelle, others in the 
Upper Molasse of Switzerland. 


pro-té-a'-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. (PRoTEACE.] 
Of or pertaining is the ot aly 


pro’- s. [Mod. Lat. prote(a); Eng. suff. 
-ad.) 


Bot. (Pl.): The order or tribe Proteacex. 
(Lindley.) 


pro-té-an, a, [Prorevs.} Of or pertain- 
ing to Proteus : hence, readily assuming dif- 
ferent shapes ; exceedingly variable, versatile. 
“In all the protean transformations of nature.” — 
Cudworth : Intell. Syatem, p. 32. 


* Eee oni, adv. (Eng. protean; -ly.] 
a protean manner; with the assumption of 
many shapes. 
“ Proteanly transformed into different shapes."— 
Cudworth - Intell, System, p. %. 


téct’, v.t. (Lat. protectus, pa. par. of pro- 
tego = to protect: pro- = before, in front, and 
tego=to cover; Fr. protéger; Sp. proteger ; 
Itah proteggere.] 

1. To cover, shield, or defend from injury, 
harm, hurt, or danger of any kind. It isa 
word of very general import, both literally 
and figuratively : thus, a house us from 
the weather, a fort protects a harbour from the 
enemy, clothes protect the body from cold, a 
shade protects us from the heat of the sun, a 
father protects his children, &c. 


*’Gainst the height of Dion you never shall prevaile, 
Jove with his hand protecteth it.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad ix. 


2. To encourage or support artificially by 
_ means of protective duties. 


“Their industries were protected and ours were not.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1835. 
* 3. To act as regent or protector for. 
7 should he then protect our sovereign?” 
iad . Snakesp. 42 Henry VL. LL 
* pro-téc-teé,, s. Pee protect ; -ee.] A per- 
son protected, a protégé. 
“Your tectee .. . was clerk to my cousin,”—W. 
Taylor (oP Norwich) : Memoirs, ii. 198. 
pro-téct-ing, pr. par. ora. [PRorxcr.] 


* pré-téct’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. protecting; 
-ly.] Ina protecting manner; by protecting. 
pro-téc’tion, * pro-tex-ci-on, s. [Fr. 
protection, from Lat. protectionem, accus. of pro- 
tectio, from protectus, pa. par. of protego = to 
protect (q.v.) ; Sp. proteccion ; Ital. protezione.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of protecting ; the state of being 


boil, béy; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, & 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhun. -cious, 


protatic—protege 


rotected ; defence ; shelter from danger, hurt, | pré-tée'-tive, a. 


njury, or evil; preservation from anything 
hurtful or annoying. 

“No one doubts that both sexes of many birds have 
had their colours adapted for the sake of spratection,” 
—Darwin: Descent of Man, pt. li, ch. xvf, 

2. That which protects, shelters, or preserves 
from danger, injury, or evil; a shelter, a 
defence: as, Clothes are a protection against 
the cold. 

*3. A writing which assured safety or 
protection ; a passport, a safe-conduct, 

4, Exemption from arrest in civil suits, 
Also, in English legal custom, a special protec- 
tion given by virtue of the es | prerogative 
against suits in law or other vexations, in 
respect of the party being engaged in the 
sovereign’s service. 

II. Polit. Economy : Protection in this sense 
is said to have been derived from the name of 
the Society for the Protection of Agriculture 
(1844-58), But the idea is old, and has been 
known to a greater or less extent in all ages 
and in all lands. Taxes levied solely for the 
raising of revenue operate in restraint of free 
trade, and are therefore a form of protection, but 
the term is generally limited to cases in which 
these taxes are imposed for other than fiscal 
purposes. It is believed that the protectionist 
system on a large scale was first proposed by 
the Chanceller de Birague, an Italian, in the 
suite of Catherine de Medici. It was developed 
by Colbert in 1664, and has not since passed 
away. In 1692 England retaliated on France, 
according to Adam Smith, taxing goods im- 
ported from that country in 1696 75 per cent. or 
more. Bounties were abolished in Britain be- 
tween 1818 and 1824, and this, with the repeal 
of the Corn and Navigation Laws. In the 
United States a protective policy was inaugu- 
rated early in the history of the country, and 
has been maintained in a greater or less degree 
ever since, the purpose being to protect Amer- 
ican manufacturers against European competi- 
tion, and favor the accumulation of capital 
and the paying of better wages to workmen. 
It has long been maintained by a strong party 
in the country that all the benefit to be derived 
from this policy has long since been gained, and 
that open competition with the manufacturers 
of the world would be more advantageous.’ 
The Republican party is based largely on the 
principle of protection, the Democratic on that 
of free trade or tariff for revenue only. Both 
policies have been adopted from time to time, as 
one or the other party gained the ascendency, 
but for more than 30 years after 1860 the 
government remained effectively under Repub- 
lican control, and the policy of Protection was 
sustained. In 1893 the Democratic party gained 
the predominance in the government, and in 
1894 a new tariff bill was passed by Congress. 
In this, however, the principle of protection was 
largely retained, though various raw materials 
were admitted free of duty, the most import- 
ant being wool. A duty was placed on sugar, 
which had previously been free. 


| Writ of Protection: 

Law: 

*1. A writ by wltich the sovereign ex- 
empted a person from arrest, 

2, A writ issued to a person required to 
attend court, as party, juror, &c,, to protect 
him against arrest for a certain time. 


* protection-order, s. 

Law: An order formerly obtained from the 
Court of Divorce or from a magistrate to pro- 
tect the earnings of a deserted wife from her 
husband. ‘The Married Women’s Property 
Act has rendered these orders unnecessary. 
(MARRIED, 4.) 


* prd-tée’-tion-al, a. [Eng. protection ; -al.] 
Of or pertaining to protection. 


proé-tée’-tion-ism, s. [Eng. protection ; 
-ism.] The doctrine or principles of protec- 
tionists ; the doctrine or system of protection. 


“ Spanish protectionism won the day."—T'imes, April 
13, 1886. 


pro-tée-tion-ist, s. & a. (Eng. protection ; 
~tst.) 
A. As subst. : One who supports the system 
of protection ; one opposed to free-trade. 
B. As adj.: Advocating or maintaining 
protection in commodities of home produc- 
tion; opposed to free-trade. 


“ Protectionist countries, as well as free-trade Eng- 
land, were alike suffering from over-production.”— 
Echo, Sept. 3, 1885. 
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(Eng. protect; -ive; Fr. 
protectif.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Affording protection ; shel- 
tering, defending, defensive. 
“ Protective of his young.” Thomson; Spring, 782. 
2, Polit. Keon. : Protecting commodities ot 
home production by means of duties. 


protective-resemblance, «. 
ory, I1.] 


* pr6-téc’-tive-néss, s. (Eng. protective; 
-ness.) ‘The quality or state of being protective. 


“TImbued with that blessed protectivencss.”"—@. 
Eltow’ Daniel Deronda, ch, 1xx, 


pro-tée’-tor, * pro-tes-tour, s. [Fr. pro- 
tectewr, from Lat. protectorem, accus. of pro- 
tector, from protectus, pa. par. of protego = to 
protect (q.v.); Sp. & Port. protector; Ital. 
protettore. | 
I, Ord. Lang. ; One who or that which pro- 
tects, guards, shelters, or defends against 
danger, injury, hurt, or evil of any kind; a de- 
fender, a guardian, a supporter, an encourager, 
a patron, 
“Charles I., a protector of the arts."—Walpole: 
Anecdotes of Painting, vol. il, ch. ii, 
IL. Technically : 


1, Eng. Hist. : One who had the care of the 
kingdom during the minority of the king; a 
regent; specif. applied to Oliver Cromwell, 
who took the title of Lord Protector in 1653. 

“What's a protector } He's a thin, 
That apes it in the non-age of aking.” 
Cleveland. 

2, Eccles.: A cardinal belonging to one of 
the more important Catholic nations, who, 
in Rome, watches over questions affecting his 
country. There are also Cardinal Protectors 
of religious orders, colleges, &c. 

| Protector of the Settlement : 

Law: The person appointed by the Fines 
a Recoveries Act, in substitution of the 

id tenant to the precipe, whose concurrence 
in barring estates-tail in remainder is required 
in order to preserve, under certain modifica- 
tions, the control of the tenant for life over 
the remainder man, 


(Mim1- 


| * pro-téc’-tor-al,* a. [Eng. protector; -al.] 


Pertaining or relating to a protector ; protec- 
torial. 

“‘The representative system and the protectoral 
power."—Godwin ; Mandeville, i. 225. 

proé-téc-tor-ate, s. [Eng. protector; -ate; 
Fr. protectorat; Sp. protectorado; Ital. pro- 
tettorato.] 

1. Government by a protector or regent; 
specif. applied to that period of English 
history during which Oliver Cromwell was 
Protector. 


. 
“In the days of the Protectorate, he had been a 
Judge.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch, xiii. 


2. A position sometimes assumed bya strong 
country towards a weak one, in virtue of 
which the former protects and upholds the 
interests of the latter, taking in return a 
greater or less interest in the management of 
its domestic and foreign affairs. 

“ Tn favour of an English Protectorate for Egypt."— 

Daily Telegraph, Aug. 25, 1885. 
* pro-téc-tor’ -I-al, a. [Eng. protector ; -ial.] 
Pertaining or relating to a protector ; protec- 
toral. (Noble: Biog. Hist. Dng., iii., 70.) 


*pro-téc-tor’-i-an, a. [Eng. protector ; -ian.] 
Pertaining to the Protector ; Cromwellian. 


“ During the tyranny of the Protectorian times."— 
Fuller : Worthies, 1, 465, 


* prd-tée'-tor-léss, a. [Eng. protector ; -less.] 
Destitute of a protector ; having no protector; 
unprotected. 


pré-tée’-tor-ship, * pro-tec-tour-ship, 

s. (Eng. protector; -ship.] The position or 
office of a protector ; a protectorate. 

“ She causyd the duke of Yorke to be dyschargyd of 

his protectourship.”—Fabyan : Chron., Vol. ii, (an. 1457) 


* proé-téc’-tréss, *pro-tée’-trige, s. [Fr. 
protectrice.}) A female who protects. 


“ Of all christen protectrice and tutele.” 
Chaucer ; Ballade in Commemoration of our Lady. 


* pro-téc’-trix, s. [Low Lat.] A protectress. 


protégé, protégée (as pro-ta-zha), s. 
{Fr., pa. par. of protéger = to protect (q.v.).] 
One who is under the protection and care, 
or who enjoys the kindly consideration, of 
another. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, «c.= bel, del 
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pro-té'-i-dee (1), s. pl. (Lat. prote(us) ; fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Zool.: A family of Ichthyoidea, group 
Perennibranchiata. Four feet are present, 
and persistent external branchie. In some 
classifications Proteus is the sole genus ; in 
others Menobranchus (q.v.) is included. 


pro-té'-i-dee (2), s. pl. [Mod. Lat. prote(a) ; 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Bot.: The typical family of the tribe or sub- 
order Nucamentacee (q.v.). 


pro-téids, s. pl. [PRoTErn.] [ALBUMINOIDs.] 


pro'-té-in, s. [Gr. tpwrevw (priteud) = to be 
the first; mparos (prodtos)= first; suff. -in 
(Chem.). Named from holding the first place 
among albuminous principles.] [ALKALI-ALBU- 
MIN, ALBUMEN, 1,] 


pro-té-i-na, s. pl. [Lat. prote(us); neut. pl. 
adj. suff. -ina.] 

Zool. : Wallich’s name for a group of Rhizo- 
poda, having both a nucleus and a contractile 
vesicle. There are two divisions: <Actino- 
phryna, with monomorphous, and Amcebina, 
with polymorphous pseudopods. 


pro-té-in-4’-ceolis (ce as sh), pro’-té-in- 
ous, a ([Eng. protein ; -aceous, -ous.] Per- 
taining to protein; containing or consisting 
of protein. 3 


pro-té-i_ni-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. protein(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 
Entom, : Asub-family of Staphylinide (q.v.). 


pro-té-1-niis, s. [Prorevs.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of Proteinine 
(q.v.). Antenne slightly perfoliated, inserted 
in front of the eyes; elytra covering the 
major part of the abdomen. 


pro-té-lés, s. [Pref. pro-, and Gr. reyes 
(teléeis) = complete, because the fore feet are 
pentadactyle, as in the Canide, while in the 
Hyenas they are tetradactyle. (D’Orbigny). | 
Zool.: Aard-wolf; Proteles lalandii, an 
aberrant form, constituting the family Pro- 
telide, a connecting link between the Viverride 
and the Hye- - 
nide. It is 
about the size 
of a full-grown 
fox; hyzena- 
like in colour, 
with dark- 
brown stripes 
and a black 
muzzle. Itre- 
sembles the 
fox in habits, 
and)feeds on 
ants and car- 
rion. It was discovered and described by 
Sparmann, about 1725, rediscovered by Dela- 
lande, and the genus was founded by Isidore 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire. 


ro-tél’-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. protel(es) ; 

nisi fem. pl. adj. suff -ide.] x 

Zool.: A family of Aluroidea, with one 
genus, Proteles (q.v.). 


pro-tém’-nd-don, s. [Gr. mporguvw (pro- 
temno) = to cut off in front ; suff. -odon.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Diprotodont Marsu- 
pials, related to Dendrolagus (q.v.), from late 
Tertiary or Post-Tertiary deposits of Australia. 


pro tém’-por-é, phr. [Lat.] For the time; 
temporarily. (Frequently abbreviated to 
pro tem.) 


*pro-ténd’ v.t. [Lat. protendo, from pro= 
forth, forward, and tendo=to stretch.] To 
hold out; to stretch forth. 

“THe! threaten'd with his | ae 
cee “Dryden: Veg ; AMae ee Lib, 

* pro-ténse’, s. [Lat. protensus, pa. par. of 
protendo=to protend (q.v.).] Extension. 
(Spenser: F. Q., ITI. iii. 4.) 


pene aan anay 
pro-ten’-sive, a. [Lat. protens(us), pa. par. 
of protendo = to protend (q.V.) ; ae ‘adj. aut 
-ive.) Drawn out, extended, continued, 
(Sir W. Hamilton.) 


pro’-té-d-lite, s. [After Proteus of Greek 
mythology, and Gr. Ai6os (lithos) =a stone.] 
Petrol.: A very hard and compact rock, 
consisting of an intimate mixture of quartz, 
felspar, and mica, and showing distinct traces 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, 


proteidz—protestant 


of bedding, associated with granites. _Re- 
garded as a result of contact metamorphisin. 
A variety of Cornubianite (q.v.). Occurs in 
Cornwall. 


pro-t3-d-myx~a,s. pl. [Lat. proteus; 0 con- 
nect., and Gr. pvéa (mura) = slime.) 

Zool. : A class of Protozoa, consisting of 
Gymnomyxa, exhibiting in the amceba phase 
various forms of pseudopodia often changing 
in the same individual, and not producing 
elaborate sporecysts. Its founder(Prof. E. R. 
Lankester) does not group the genera into 
families and orders. 


prot-ér-an-droiis, a. [ProTanprovs.] 


+ prot-ér-An’-thois, a. [Pref. proter(o)-, 
and Gr. av@os (anthos) =a flower.] 
Botany : 
1. A term used when the leaves of a plant 
appear before the flowers. (Lindley.) 
2, Protandrous (q.v.). (Darwin.) 


Pro-tér-i-an, s. [See def.] 

Church Hist. (Pl.): The Catholic party in Alex- 
antiria who maintained the orthodox faith, for 
which Proterius, after whom they were called, 
was barbarously murdered. 


prot-ér-6-, pref. [Gr. pdrepos (proteros), 
compar. of zpo (pro)=before.] Before, either 
in time or space. 


prot’ér-d-base, s. [Gr. mpdérepos (proteros) 
= prior, and Eng. (dia)base.] 
Petrol. : A rock regarded as intermediate in 
composition between diabase and diorite. 


prot-ér-0-glyph’-i-a, s. pl. (Pref. protero-, 
and Gr. yAvoyn (gluphé) = @ carving.] 

Zool.: Poisonous Colubrine Snakes; a 
division of the sub-order Thanatophidia (q.v.). 
The first fangs of the upper jaw are grooved 
along the front, and the general appearance of 
the species resembles that of the harmless 
snakes. There are two families: Elapide 
(terrestrial), some of the genera with the 
power of expanding their neck into a kind of 
hood ; and Hydrophid@ (aquatic). 


prot-ér-6s -yn-oilis, a. [PRotocynous.] 


prot-ér-op'-0-dés, s. pl. [Pref. protero-, and 
Gr. rovs (ous), genit. odds (podos) = a foot.] 
Ichthy.: A division of Siluride (q.yv.). 
Rayed dorsal always present, and rather short; 
ventrals inserted below (very rarely in front 
of) the dorsal. 


prot-ér-dp’-tér-2, s. pl. (Pref. protero-, and 
Gr. rrepdov (pteron) = a fin.) 

Ichthy. : A division of Siluride (q.v.). The 
rayed dorsal belongs to the abdominal portion 
of the vertebral column, and is always in 
advance of the ventrals. 


prot-ér-6-sauriis, s. [Prororosavrvs.] 


prot-ér-0-spon’-gi-a, s. (Pref. protero-, and 
Gr. omdyyos (sponggos) = a sponge.] 

Zool.: A genus of Phalansteriide (q.v.), 
formed by Saville Kent (named at first Proto- 
spongia). He considers it, “so far as is 
known, the nearest concatenating form be- 
tween the respective groups of the ordinary 
Choano - Flagellata and the Spongida,” and 
that it may be “‘ consistently accepted as fur- 
nishing a stock-form, from which, by the pro- 
cess of evolution, all sponges were primarily 
ante (Man. Infis., i. 365.) There is a 
single species, Proterospongia haeckeli, from 
the lake in Kew Garden ae ; 


* pro-tér’-vi-ty, s. [Lat. protervites- pro- 
tervus = perverse.] Perverseness, petulance. 


“A vain and frail protervity, an envious pratling.” 
—Lennard ; Of Wisdom, bk. i., ch. xxxyv., § 2 


pro-tést’, v.i. & ¢. (Fr. protester, from Lat. 
protesto, protestor, from pro= openly, and testor 
= to bear witness; testis =a witness; Sp. & 
Port. protestar ; Ital. protestare.] 
A. Iniransitive: 

_1. To make a solemn affirmation, declara- 
tion, or protestation ; to affirm with solemnity ; 
to declare or affirm solemnly ; to asseverate. 

“T doe protest. 
The processe of my plaint is true.” 
Gascoigne : Divorce of a Lover. 
2. To make a solemn or formal declaration 
(often in writing) against some act or proposi- 
tion. (Followed by against.) 


B. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To make a solemn affirmation or declara- 
tion of; to affirm or assert solemnly; tc 
asseverate. 


““T protest true loyalty to her.” 4 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 2. 


*9. To call as a witness to affirm or deny a 
statement or affirmation ; to appeal to. 
“ Protesting fate supreme.” Milton: P. L., X. 430. 
*3. To prove, to show, to declare, to publish. 
« i ywardice.” 
er Beno idee aac tent wodkian yi 
*4, To promise solemnly ; to vow. 
“On Diana's altar te protest 
For aye austerity ani single life.” 
Shakesp.: Midswnmer Night's Dream, i. 1. 
It. Comm. : To mark or note a bill before a 
notary public, for non-payment or non- 
acceptance. [Prorest, s., IL 1. (2).], 
“The bill . . . if not taken up thisjafterneon wil) 
be protested.”—Colman > The Spleen, i. 


pro'-tést, s. [PRorTEst, v.] 

L Ord. Lang.: A solemn affirmation oF 
declaration of opinion (frequently in writing), 
generally in opposition to some act or proposi- 
tion ; a solemn affirmation by which @ person 
declares either that he entirely dissents from 
and disapproves of any act or proposition, 
or else only conditionally gives his assent or 
consent to an act or proposition to which he 
might otherwise be considered to have 
assented unconditionally. 

“The Opposition, content with their protest, re- 
frained from calling for a division."—Daily Telegraph, 
Feb. 23, 1886. 

IL Law: 

1. Commerce: 

(1) A formal declaration by the holder of a 
bill of exchange or promissory note, or by 2 
notary public at his direction, that acceptance 
or payment of such bill or note has been 
refused, and that the holder intends to recover ~ 
all expenses to which he may be put in 
consequence of such non-acceptance or non- 
payment. 

sufficient retest for Inland Billy bet. Foreign Bills: 
must be protested in a more formal way.”—Bithell : 
Counting-House Dictionary. 

(2) Marine Insurance : (See extract). 

“A protest is a declaration made on cath by the 
captain of a vessel which has met with any disaster at 
sea, or has been compelled to run into a foreign or 
intermediate port for safety. The protest should be 
made as soon as he enters the port, ... the limit 
usually assigned being within twenty-four hours of his 
arrival.”"—Bithell : Counting-House Dictionary. 

(3) A declaration made by a party before or- 
while paying a tax, duty, or the like demanded 
of him, which he deems illegal, denying the 
justice of the demand, and asserting his own 
rights and claims, in order to show that the 
payment was not voluntary. 


2. Parl. procedure : (See extract). 


“Each peer has a right, by leave of the har when 
vote passes contrary to his sentiments, to en! his 
uanten the dousraty of the house, with the reasons 

for such dissent; which is us’ styled his protest.” 
—Blackstone > Comment., Saas 4 my 


prot’-€s-tan-cy, * prot-es-tan-cie, s. 
[Eng. protestan(t); -cy.] Protestantism. 
tone tn el: Gerais 
pro-tés-tan’-do, s. [Lat.] 
Taw: A protestation. [Proresration, IL} 


rot-és-tant, a. &s. .» DF. par. 
- tester = to gan ae @v.)J ee 
A, As adjective: ; 
1, Making a protest ; protesting. 
2. Pertaining or relating to the Protestants,. 
their doctrines, or forms of religion. 


“The general consent of all sound protestant writers.” 
—Hilton: Civit Power in Eccles. Causes. 


B. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who protests. 

2. Church Hist.: The name given to these- 
princes and others who, on April 19, 1529, 
at the second diet of Spire, protested against 
the decision of the majority, that the per- 
mission given three years before to every 
prince to regulate religious matters in his do- 
minions till the meeting of a General Council. 
should be revoked, and that no change should 
be made till the council met. Besides pro- 
testing, they appealed to the emperor and to- 
the future council. The diet rejecting their 
protest, they presented a more extended one 
next day. Those first Protestants were John, 
Elector of Saxony, the Margrave George of 


pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 


Syrian. «2, ce = 6; ey=a; qu=kKw. 


rw = - 


* prot Ss-tint-ie-al, a. 


prs- 


* _ eae igi 8. 
‘rotestation. 


Brandenburg, Onolzbach, and Culmback, the 


- Dukes Ernest and Francis of Luneberg, the 


Landgrave Philip of Hesse, Wolfgang, Prince 
of Anhalt, and the representatives of the im- 
rial cities of Strasburg, Ulm, Nuremberg, 
mstance, Reutlingen, Windsheim, Mem- 
mingen, Lindau, Kempten, Heilbron, Isny, 
Weissenburg, Nordlingen, and St. Gall. The 
mame is now extended to all persons and 
churehes holding the doctrines of the Re- 
formation and rejecting Papal authority. 
Protestanism has extended until its adherents 
embrace the great majority of church mem- 
bers in the United States, Britain, and the 
countries of the north of Europe; while 
Roman Catholicism is the ruling faith in 
Spanish America, Ireland, Spain, and 
Italy. Protestants are divided into numerous 
et eet founded on some special result of 
Bib) interpretation, method of church gov- 
ernment, or other basis of separation. The 
name of Protestant is repudiated by a con- 
siderable section of the Church of England. 


protestant-dissenters, s. pl. [Dis- 
SENTER. } 

protestant-succession, s. [Succes- 
SION. ] 
~ical.) Protestant. ie a ; 
fore AF cara oo Church of England.”—Sacon : 

on a Libel. 

~ism.] = state of Fad & protestant; a 


testants collectively ; the es or religion 
of rom ely; principl igh 


“ The only that makes consider 
able in Chris is the Church of — 
hn dom England. 


-6s-tant-ize, v.t. mt ; 
—_ To render ann re a to 
protestantism. 


* proét’-és-tant-l¥, «. [Eng. protestant ; 


-ly.| Like a protestant ; in conformity with 
: or protestants. af 


prot-és-ta’ s pp 
d 3. 4 ion, 
from Lat. protestationem, accus. of protestatio, 
pa. par. of protesto, protestor 


I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Asolemn affirmation or declaration of a 
fest, opinion, or resolution ; an asseveration. 


“ But, to your protestation ; let me hear.” 
‘Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 


2. Asolemn declaration of dissent; a pro- 


“3 pee eats of Ree Goveeds taed pnt any coder 
cuniaeiih.-=thepmatons War. 

3. A solemn vow or promise. 

ee ei Al's Well that Bade Well, v.% 

* 4, A calling upon ; an appeal. 

at nee ae Rae ion to his souldiors, 
‘but that they me in remembrance theyr 
auncient prowease."—Goldinge : Cesar, fo. 57. 

IL Law: 

*1. Eng. Law: A declaration in pleading 
ms which the mp! in an oblique 
allegation or denial of some fact, by protesting 
that it did, or did not, exist, and at the same 
time avoiding a direct affirmation or denial. 

2. Scots Law; A proceeding taken by the 
defender where the pursuer neglects to pro- 
ceed, to compel him either to proceed, or to 
suffer the action to fall. 

Ss-ta-tor, s. [Lat.] One who pro- 
ts ; a protester. 
-ér, * pro-test-our, s. (Eng. 
protest ; -er. 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who protests ; one who 
utters a solemn protest, affirmation, or declara- 
tion. (Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, i. 2.) 

2. Law : One who protests a bill of exchange 
or promissory note. 


proé-tést—ing, pr. par. ora. [Proresr, v.] 


-ing adv. (Eng. protesting ; -ly.] 
Ina eeeng Sete by way of protest ; 
with protests or protestations. 


(Eng. protest, v. 5 -ton.] 


“Your greatest protestion assurance of deepe 
atlaetinns*ticone onaplion, eke 


protestantical—protocatechuic 


pro’-té-ls, prd’-tetis, s. [Lat. = the name 
of Neptune's herdsman. He changed his shape 
at - (Virgil: Georg. iv. 41-508.)] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Lit, : (Gee etym.). 
2. Fig.: A changeable, shifty, or fickle per- 
son; one who readily changes his principles, 


“ Being such proteuses in religion that nobody was 
ever able to discover what shape or standard their 
consciences are really of."—Maundrell: Travels, p. 13. 


Il. Zoology: 

1, The typical genus of the Proteide (q.v.). 

YPOCHTHON.) 

*2. The name given by Résel in 1755, to the 
genus Amceba (q.y.). As Proteus was oc- 
eupied [1.) it is no longer used in this sense. 


* proteus-animalcule, s. 
Zool, : The same as Prorevs, II. 2. 


* py nari -li-8n, s. [Gr. mparos 
protos) = first, and ebayyéAcoy (ewanggelion) 
=a gospel.] [Evanceutst.] An apocryphal 
gospel, ascribed to St. James the Less. 


* pro-tha-la-mi-én, * pro-tha-la’-mi- 

s. (Gr. mp6 (pro) = before, and @aAauos 

_— mos) =the marriage-bed.] A song ad- 

sed to, or in honour of, the bride and 

bridegroom, with which the marriage cere- 
monies opened. [EPirHaLAMIoN.] 

“ Poets wrote prothalamiums in their praise,” 

Drayton: The Miseries of aelhy Margaret. 
pro-thal-lis, pro-thal’-li-iim, s. [Pref. 
bad tah. iatins Mok tote talline 
ALLUS.] 

Bot.: The first result of germination after 
the impregnation of a cell in the archegonia 
of some higher cryptogams, as Ferns, Equise- 
tacez, and Marsileacez. It differs in the dif- 
ferent orders. 


pro-thé-ite, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Min. : Aname given by Ure to a dark-green 
variety of Sahlite (q.v.), resembling fassaite, 
found in the Zillerthal, Tyrol. 

proéth’-é-sis, s. [Gr., from mpori@nus (pro- 
tithémi) = to place before.) 

1, Eccles. : A credence-table (q.v.). 

2. Surg. : The same as PROSTHESIS (q.v.). 


pro-tho-no-tar-i-at (th as t), pro-to- 
no-tar-i-at, s. [Fr.] The college consti- 
tuted by the twelve apostolic prothonotaries 
in Rome. 

pro-thén’6-tar-jy,*pro-td_-nd'-tar-y, 
s. (From low Latin Protonotarius, from Gr. 


mpwros (protos) = first, and Lat. notarius = a 
notary cj y.). The proper spelling thus is pro- 
tonotary. 
L Ord. Lang. : A chief clerk or notary. 
E OP Yama. a paid) arpa Poems, p. 23, 
IL. Technically : ; 


*1, Eng. Law: A chief clerk in the Court 
of Common Pleas and in the King’s Bench; 
there were three such officers in the former 
court and one in the latter. The offices are 
now abolished. 

2. United States Law: A chief clerk of 
court in certain states. 

3. Roman Church: A title introduced into 
the West from Constantinople about a.p. 
800, replacing the term prim us noturior- 
um. Itis now applied to any member of the 
College of Protonotaries Apostolic of the 
Curia, twelve in number. They register 
the Pontifical acts, and make and keep the 
official records of beatitications. 

4, Greek Church: The chief secretary of the 

triarch of Constantinople, who superin- 

s the secular business of the province. 


pro-tho-no-tar-¥-ship (th as t), pro- 
tho-no-tar-i-ship, pro-to-no’-tar-y- 
ship, s. (Eng. prothonotary, &c.; -ship.) The 
office or position of a prothonotary. 
core ccsty tle: Saeed eee 
pro-thor’-Ax, s. [Pref. pro-, and Eng., &e. 
thorax (q.v.).] 
Entom.: The anterior ring of the thorax, 
carrying the first pair of legs. 


+] 


-thy-riim, s. [Gr. mpé (pro) = before, 
and @vpa (thura) =a door.) 

Arch. : A porch before the outer door of a 
house. (Gwilt.) 
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protic, a. 
compound.) 

protic-acid, s. 

Chem, : An acid discovered by Limpricht in 
the flesh-juice of the roach (Leucisus rutilus). 
It forms a yellow brittle mass insoluble in 
water, slightly soluble in dilute acids, but 
soluble in ammonia, potash, and soda. When 
boiled with dilute sulphurie acid, it yieldsa 
large quantity of leucine. 


prot-ich-aY-tég, s. (Pref. prot-, Gr. ixvos 
(ichnos) = a track, and suff. -ites.] 

Palewont.: Owen's name for certain tracks 
or markings from the Potsdam Sandstone of 
Canada, which he considered to have been 
made e Trilobites. Principal Dawson 
ascribes them to fossil Eurypterids, and the 
smaller forms of Protichnites occurring in the 
Carboniferous to Belinurus, akin to the recent 
Limulus (q.v.). 


pro-tis’-ta, s. pl. (Ger. protisten, from Gr. 
mp@tos (protos) = first in point of time.] 

Zool. : A kingdom ——. by Haeckel, in 
order to overcome the difficulty long felt by 
zoologists and botanists in differentiating the 
lowest of the Protozoa from the highest of 
the Protophyta. In Das Protistenretch (Leipzig, 
1878) he gives the following classification :— 


MovERa 


(Eng. prot(ein); -ic.] (See the 


bs ORDERS. 

+ + « Lobomonera, Tachymonera, Rhizo- 
monera, 

Lososa « + + Gymnolobosa, Thecolobosa, 

GrecaRIn#® . . Monocystida, Polycistida. 

Fuacetiata ... Nudo-, Theco-, Cilio-, and Cysto 

flagellata, 
CATALLACTA , , 


Ciara .. . Holo-, Hetero-, Hypo-, and Peritri- 
ACINETZ ... 


cha, 
Monacineta, Synacinetz. 
LaBYRINTHULEE 
BacikuaRiz . . gira, Echinellatz, Lacer- 
nate, 
Fuser .. . . Phyco-, Confo-, Asco-, Gastro-, and 
Hymenomycetes 
Myxomycerzs . Physares, Stemounites, Tricheacex, 
‘THALAMOPHORA . Monostegia, Polystegia, Monothala 
mia, Po! 
Hetrozoa . . . Aphro-, Chalaro-, and Desmo- 
thoraca. 
Rapiotagia . . Pancollx, Panacanthe, Panso- 
lenix, Pi idem, Spheridee, 
Discidex, ides. 
ae. prot-, pref. (Gr. spares (protos)= 
Tst.. 


1, Ord. Lang.: A prefix used to express 
priority : as, proto-martyr, &c. 

2. Chem. : A prefix originally used to denote 
the first ofa series of binary compounds 
arranged according to the number of atoms of 
the electronegative element, At present itis 
used to designate that compound in a series 
which contains one atom of the electro- 
negative element. 

pro-to-bas'-tite, s. 
bastite.] 

Min,: Avariety of the Enstatite group of 
minerals found in the Hartz mountaiis, Ger- 
many ; and believed by Streng, who named it, 
to have been the original mineral from which 
bastite was derived. 


pro-t6-cal-cite, s. [Pref. proto-, and Eng. 
calcite. } 


(Pref. proto-, and Eng. 


Petrol.: The same as CRYSTALLINE-LIME- 
STONE (q.V.). 


pro-t6-cim’-piis, s. (Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
Kdyros (kamvpos) = a sea-animal.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Syngnathide, with one 
species, Protocampus hymenolomus, from the 
Falkland Islands. ‘It may be regarded as an 
embryonal form of Nerophis” (Giinther). 


proé-td-cit-8-chii-io, a. (Pref. proto-, and 
Eng. catechuic.] Contained in, or derived from, 
catechu or other resin. 


protocatechnuic-acid, s. 

Chem, ; C7HgOy <A frequently occurring 

roduct of the decomposition of resins by 
usion with potassic hydrate, and readily pro- 
duced by the action of melted potash on 
piperic acid. It crystallizes, with one mole- 
cule of water, in plates and needles, soluble 
in water, alcohol, and ether, and melts at 
199°. Its aqueous solution is coloured a dark 
bluish-green with ferric chloride, changing to 
red on the addition of soda or potash. 

protocatechuic-aldehyde, s. 

Chem. : C7HgOg=CgH3(OH)y.CHO. Dioxy- 
benzaldehyde. erystalline body produced 
by the action of chloroform on an alkaline 
solution of pyrocatechin. It is soluble in 


ag ne ta tI A a a SE a eS 
boil, boy; pdat, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious. -slous=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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water, melts at 150°, and is coloured deep 
green by a solution of ferric chloride. By 
fusion with potash it is converted into proto- 
eatechuic acid. 


pro-to-cdc'-¢i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. proto- 
coce(us): Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -cd@.] 
Bot.: Atribe of Palmelles. Chlorospermous 
Alge, having the slimy substratum obsolete. 


pro-to-cdc-ciis, s. [Pref. proto-, and Mod. 
Lat. coccus =a berry.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the family Pro- 
tococcide. In one of the two conditions in 
which it occurs it is a spheroidal body, 4, to 
rics Of an inch in diameter, consisting of a 
structureless, tough, transparent wall, in- 
closing viscid and granular protoplasm. It 
multiplies by fission. - In certain circum- 
stances it becomes locomotive. It occurs in 
the mud which accumulates in roof-gutters, 
water-butts, and shallow pools. (Hualey & 
Martin: Elementary Biology, p. 11.) Proto- 
coccus nivalis is Red Snow (q.v.). P. pluvia- 
lis (2?) is common in Europe on stones, leaves, 
straws, &c. Dunal says that the crimson 
colour of the salt-water tanks on the shores 
of the Mediterranean is caused by P. salinus. 


pro’-to-col, s. [0. Fr, protocole, protecole, 
from Low Lat. protocollwm, from late Gr. 
=mpwtdKodrAov (protokollon), orig. the first 
leaf glued on to MSS. to register under whose 
administration and by whom the MS. was 
written, afterwards applied to documents 
drawn up by notaries because accompanied 
by such a first leaf or fly-leaf: Gr. mp@ros 
(prétos) = first, and KoAAdw (kollad) = to glue ; 
KoAAa. (kolla) = glue.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1. The original draft or copy of a deed, 
contract, or other document. 

“An original is stiled the protocol, or scriptura ma- 
trix.’ —Ayliffe : Parergon. 

2. In the same sense as II. 

“Endorsing protocols with the most intense regard 
Rontie proprieties.”—Scribner's Magazine, March, 1880, 
p. 712. 

*3, In Scotland, a record or registry ; on the 
admission of a notary he receives from the 
clerk-register a marked book, called a proto- 
col. In this the notary must insert copies 
of all the documents he may execute, to be 
there preserved, as in a record. 

II. Diplomacy : The minutes or rough draft 
of an instrument or transaction ; the original 
copy of a treaty, despatch, or other document ; 
a document serving as the preliminary to dip- 
lomatic negotiations ; a diplomatic document 
or minute of proceedings, signed by the repre- 
sentatives of friendly powers in order to secure 
certain political ends peacefully ; a convention 
not subject to the formalities of ratification. 


pro'-t6-col, v.i. & t. [PRorocot, s.] 
A. Intrans. : To draw up protocols or first 
drafts. 


“Serene Highnesses who sat there protocotling.”— 
Carlyle: French fevol., pt. ii., bk. vi., ch. iii. 


B. Trans. : To make a protocol of ; to enter 
on a protocol. 


* pro-to-cl’-ic, a. (Eng. protocol ; -ic.] Per- 
taining or relating tu protocols. 


“His favourite portfolio was now in your Lordship’s 
wacrocoie custody.”—D' Israeli: Letters of Runnymede, 


*pro-to-cdl-ist, s. [Eng. protocol ; -ist.] 
1, A registrar or clerk. 
2, One who draws up protocols. 
““M. Hanoteux, Secretary of the French Embassy, 
will act as protocolist.”—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 30, 1885. 

*pro’-td-cdl_ize, v4. (Eng. protocol; -ize.] 
To write or draw up protoools. 

s Kept protocolizing with soft promises and delusive 
delays, —Father Mahoney; Reliques of Father Prout, 
p. 35. (Note.) 

*pro-td-dor’-ie, a. [Pref. proto-, and Eng. 
Doric (q.v.). ] Belonging to, or characteristic 
of, the earliest period of Doric architecture. 

“The architect inveuts the protodoric column,”— 
Cooper: Monumental Hist. Egypt, p. 21. 
4 an ev — 

Pro-to-gé-nei’-a, 8. [Gr. mpwroyévera (prrd- 

* togeneia), pecul. fem. of mpwroyerys (prato- 
genés) = first-born.] 

Astron. : [ASTEROID, 147], 


pro-tos’-En-és, s. [PRorocEnztA.] 
Zool, : A genus of Haeckel’s Lobosa and 
Lankester’s Proteomyxa ; apparently the same 
as Ameba porrecta of Schultze. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore. wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite. cur, rile, 


protococcidsee—protopterus 


pro-td-gine, pro’-to-gin, s. [Pref. proto-, 
and Gr. yévos (genos) = age, origin.] 

Petrol. ; A name used to designate varieties 
of granite and gneiss (q.v.), which contain 
tale or chlorite as a constituent, in place of 
ordinary mica, Abundant in the Swiss Alps. 

protogin-gneiss, protogin-granite, 
s, [PROTOGINE.] 


pro-tog/-yn-ous, a. [Eng. protogyn(y) ; -ous.] 
Bot.: Having the stigma mature before the 
pollen is so, 
pro-tog’-y-ny, s. 
(guné) = a woman.] 
Bot.: The development of the stigma of a 
plant before the stamens are mature. It is 
less common than protandry. Examples, 
Ranunculus sceleratus, Plantago major, &c. 


(Pref. proto-, and Gr. yuvj 


pro-to-hip’-piis, s. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
Unmos (hippos) = a horse. ] 

Paleont.: A genus of Equide, from the 
Lower Pliocene of North America. Some of 
the species equalled an ass in size, and the 
feet resembled those of Hipparion. 


pro-to-his-tor-ic, a. 
Eng. historic.] 
Archeol. : Belonging to, or connected with, 
the earliest period of which history gives any 
account. 


“The populations and their languages must have 
been largely modified by protohistoric influences.”— 
Journ. Anthrop. Instit., iv. 157. 


pro-to-lab’-is, s. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. AaBis 
(labis) = a handle.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Camelide, from depos- 
its of Pliocene age. 


pro-td-lith’-Xc, a. 
lithic.] 
Anthrop.: Belonging to the dawn of the 
Stone Age. 


“A possible protolithic period of still older geological 
epochs,”— Wilson ; Prehistoric Man, i. 97. 


pro’-to-mar-tyr, *pro-tho-mar-tyr, s. 
[Fr. protomartyre, from Lat. protomartyr ; Gr. 
mpwtouaptup (protomartur), from mpatos (pro- 
tos) = first, and waptup (martur) = a witness, a 
martyr (q.v.).] 

1. The first martyr; applied especially to 
St. Stephen, the first Christian martyr. 


“Tn the honoure of that holy prothomartyr, seynt 
Albon.”—Fabyan : Chronicle, vol. i., ch. cli. 


2. The first who suffers in any cause. 
“Hampden, firm assertor of her laws, 
And protomartyr in the glorious cause.” 
Boyse: Triumphs of Nature. 
pro-td-mér’-¥x, s. (Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
pnpvé (mérux) = a fish supposed to ruminate.] 
Paleont.: A genus of fossil Camelide, from 
the Lower Miocene of North America. 


pro-td-m6n’-As, s. [Pref. proto-, and Mod. 
Lat. monas (q.v.).] 
Zool. : A genus of Proteomyxa (q.v.). 


pro-to-myx-a, s. 

puta (muxa) = slime.) 

Zool.: A genus of Haeckel’s Rhizomonera, 
with one species, Protonyaa awrantiaca, found 
by him in the form of orange-yellow flakes, 
consisting of branching and reticular proto- 
plasm on shells of Spirula on the coasts of 
the Canaries. This condition is a plasmodium, 
formed by the union of several young amcebee. 


pro-t0-né’-ma, s. 
vipa. (nema) = yarn.] 
Bot,: A filiform prothallus. 


pro-to-no-tar’-i_at, s. [PrormonoTarrt.] 
pro-to-no’-tar-y, s. [PRrorHonorary.] 


*pro'-to-nym, s. [Pref. prot-, and Gr. dvwwya 
(onwma)=aname.] The first person or thing 
of a particular name. 

2" he wrecked canal - boat, the ‘Evening Star,’ 
ignominiously quenched in the twilight, with its 


heavenly protonym palpitating in the vapor above it.” 
—Scribner’s Magazine, ‘ch, 1880, p. 667. 


pro-to-pap’-As, s. [Gr. mparos (prétos) = 
first, and mamas (papas) =a father, a priest.) 
Greek Church.: A chief priest; a priest of 


superior rank, corresponding with a dean or 
archdeacon in the English Church. 


* pro-to-par’-ent, s. [Pref, proto-, and Eng. 


parent.) A first parent. (Davies: Microcos- 
mos, p. 23.) 


(Pref. proto-, and 


(Pref. proto-, and Eng. 


[Pref. proto-, and Gr. 


[Pref. proto-, and Gr. 


pro-t6-phyl-liim, s. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
pvddov (phullon) = a leaf.] 

Bot. : The first leaf of a eryptogamic plant 
when germination begins. 


6-td-phy’-ta, s. pl. [Gr. mpwréputos (pro- 
iene Se fret pendiend : mparos (protos) = 
first, and durds (phutos) = grown.] 
Bot.: Perleb’s name for plants of the lowest 
and simplest organization. 


rot'-d-phyte, s. [Proropyta.] Any indi- 
“ vidual & the Protophyta (q.v-). 

r6-to-phy-tol’-0-gy, s. [Pref. proto-, and 
ae. phytology (arate Palzobotany. 
pro-to-pi-the’-ciis, s. 

Lat. pithecus (q.v-).] 

Paleont.: A genus of Cebide (Platyrhina), 
of large size, from the bone-caves of Brazil of 
Post-Pliocene age. 

pro’-to-plasm, t pro-td-plas’-ma, s. [Gr. 
mpatos (protos) = first, and rAdcpa (plasma) 
= anything formed or moulded.] 

Biol., &c.: ‘<The living matter from which 
all kinds of living beings are formed and 
developed, and to the properties of which all 
their functionsare ultimately referred” (Encyc. 
Brit., ed. 9th, xix. 828). It was first noticed 
and described by Rozsel v. Rosenhof, in 
his account of the Proteus-animalcule, and 
was named sarcode by Dujardin in 1835. In 
1846 v. Mohl gave the name protoplasm to 
the “tough slimy granular, semi-fluid” 
portion of the contents of the vegetable cell. 
Cohn suggested the identity of vegetable 
protoplasm and animal sarcode, which was 
established by Schultze (Arch. f. Anat. “ 
Phys. (Leipzig), 1861, pp. 1-27), whose con- 
clusions were probably aided by the researches 
of De Bary and Koelliker. Protoplasm is a 
transparent homogeneous, or granular-looking 
substance. Under high microscopic power, 
in many instances, it shows a more or less 
definite structure, composed of fibrils more or 
less regular, and in some instances grouped 
into a honeycombed or fibrillar reticulum, in 
the meshes of which is a homogeneous inter- 
stitial substance. The closer the meshes of 
the reticulum, the less there is of this inter- 
stitial substance, and the more regularly 
granular does it appear. Water, dilute acids, 
and alkalies cause protoplasm to swell up, 
and ultimately become disintegrated, and it is 
coagulated by those substances that coagulate 
proteids. Its composition is a problem with 
which science has still to deal. 


“Iti is now known that in the embryo and adult, 
in eon and animal, vertebrates and invertebrates, 
all kinds of cells, before their protoplasm undergoes 
division, show complicated change of their nucleus, 
leading to division."—Klein ; Elements Histology, p. 7. 


pro-té-plas’-mie, a. [Eng. protoplasm; -ic.] 
Pertaining to, consisting of, or resembling 
protoplasm. 


pro’-td-plast, s.  [Lat. protoplastus; Gr. 
mpwtdrractos (protoplastos), from mparos (pro- 
tos) = first, and mAdacow (plass6) = to mould.] 
The original; the thing first formed, as a 
pattern to be copied ; the first individual or 
pair of individuals of a species. 
“The original sinner in this kind was Dutch ; Gallo- 
pelgias, the protoplast.”—Cleveland - Works (ed. 1699), 
pro-td-plis’-tic, * prd-td-plas’-tick, a. 
{Eng. protoplast ; -ic.] First formed. 
“ Our proteplastick sire, 
Lost paradise.” Howell: Lexicon Tetraglotton. 


pro-top’-d-dite, s. (Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
trovs (pous), genit. odds (podos) = a foot. ] 


Comp. Anat. : The basal segment of a typical 
maxillipede. 


“The protopodite and the endopodite, taken to ether, 

are Co aCn Ny, Sais eo of the maxillipede, 
e@ exopodi’ e ‘palp.’”—. ey 

Crayfish, p. ter. ere Hi Spek 


pro’-t0-pope, s. [Russ. protopop.] In Russia 
the same as a PROTOPAPAS (q.V.). 


t pro-top’-tér, s. pl. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
mrepov (pteron) = a fin.] 
Ichthy.: Owen’s name for the Dipnoi (q.v.). 
pro-top’-tér-is, s. [Pref proto-, and Gr. 
mTepis (pteris) = a fern.]} 
Paleobot.: A genus of Tree-ferns, with one 
species, from the coal-measures of Whitehaven. 


pro-top’-tér-tis, s. (Pref. - 
mrepdv (pteron) =a ae proto-, and Gr. 


[Pref. proto-, and 


thére ; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
full; try, Syrian. 2, co =é; ey=4; qu = kw. 


\ 


prot-or-d-sau-riis, 


pro-td-spore, s. 


pro-to-trdc’-té 


Tehthy. : African Mud-fish; a genus of Sire- 
nid, with a single species, Protopterus an- 
nectens, from tropical Africa. Very similar to 
pe yea ae (q.v.). In the season these 
fish imbed themselves in mud, from which 
they emerge when the rains fill the pools, In 
this state the clay balls containing the fish 
are often dug out, and the imbedded fishes 
can be transported to Kurope and released by 
being immersed in slightly tepid water. They 
are carnivorous, and attain a length of six 
feet. (Owen, in Trans. Linn. Soc., 1848, xviii.) 


prot-or’-nis, s. [Pref. prot-, and Gr. dps 


=a bird.) 

Palcont. : A genus of Passerine birds, with 
one species, Protornis glariensis, from the 
Lower Eocene Slates of Glaris. It was some- 
what similar to a lark, and is the earliest 
known Passerine. 


t’-Or-6-saur, s. [PRororosauRus.] Any 
individual of the genus Protorosaurus (q.v.). 
(Owen: Paleont. (ed. 2nd), p. 281.) 


rit-or rSt-dr-d-sfiu'-ris, 
ok i } phi an T. gwavpos (sauros) = 


Paleont.: A genus of Lacertilia, founded 
by Von Meyer, to include what was deemed 
the fossil monitor of Thuringia. The neck is 
long, the skull of moderate size, the tail lon 
and slender, the teeth sharp-pointed an 
implanted in sockets, the cervical vertebre 
slightly amphiccelous. Two species, Protoro- 
sawrus spenert and P. hualeyi, from the Per- 
mian marl slates of Durham, and the corre- 
sponding Kupferschiefer in Germany, are the 
earliest lizards known. They were six or more 


~ 


feet in len, Owen tag them among the 
Thecodontia (q.v.), whilst Seeley thinks they 
were Dinosaurs. 


pro’-td-salt, s. (Pref. proto-, and Eng. salt.] 


Chem.: A salt corresponding to the lowest 
oxide of a metal. 


pro-té-s (-gi-a, s. {Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
ondyyos (sponggos) = a sponge.] 


1, Zool. : [PROTEROSPONGIA]. 

2. Pale@ont. : A genus of Keratoda (?), with 
four species, from the Lower Silurian. ‘The 
minute structure of this old type is very im- 


ectly known.” (Nicholson. be a 
fern ho from the Lowet Cambrian. (Hicks.) 
(Gr. mpwroomdpos (prito- 

)=sowing or begetting first: mparos 
<omones first, and ordpos (sporos) = a seed.) 
Bot. : Berkeley’s name for the first a mt 


spores of the Pucciniei, which are analogous 
to the prothallus in the higher cryptograms. 


eeareec vt s. (Pref. proto-, and Mod. 


Lat. taxites (q.v- 

Paleobot.: A fossil genus, from the Lower 
Devonian of Canada, regarded by Sir J. Wm. 
Dawson as coniferous, but, according to Mr. 
Carruthers, founded on trunks of gigantic sea- 
weeds, and called by him Nematophycus. The 
trunks vary in diameter from one to three 
feet, exhibit concentric rings, and are made 
up of tubes, the larger running in the direc- 
tion of the axis, and the smaller ‘ing in 
and out among the larger in a horizontal 
direction. 


pro-td-thér’-i-a, s. pl. (Pref. proto-,and Gr. 


@npiov (thérion) =a wild animal.) 

Zool. : Huxley’s name for those primary 
mammals, from which, it is conceived, the 
Monotremata were evolved. 


“In all bability they were as widely different 
from Oniilthorhynohis and Echidna as the Insectivora 
are from the Edentata. . . Hence, it will beconvenient 
to have adistinct name, Prototheria, 

includes these, at present, hypothetical ermbodimen 
of that lowest stage of mammalian type, of which the 
existing monotremes are the only known representa- 
tives."—Proc. Zoot. Soc., 1880, p. 653. 


for the grou Chen 


pro-té-thér’-i-an, «a. & s, (Mod. Lat. proto- 


theri(a) ; Eng. suff. -an.] 

A. As adj.: Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Prototheria. 

ee oe characters.”—Proc, Zool. Soc., 1880, 


P. 
B. As subst. : Any individual of the Proto- 
theria. 


s. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. 
tpwxmms (trdktés) = a nibbler.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Haplochitonide, with 
two species, ‘octes murena, common in 


boil, boy; Pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 


protornis—protrude 


South Australia, and P. oryrhynchus, in New 
Zealand. The settlers call them Grayling. 
They have the habit of Coregonus, are scaly, 
and are provided with minute teeth. 


pro’-td-type, s. [Fr., from Lat. prototypum, 
accus. of prototypus = original; Gr. mpwrdrurov 
(prétotupon) =a prototype, prop. neut. sing. 
of rpwrorumos (prototupos) = according to the 
first form : mpwros (protos)= first, and rimos 
(tupos) = type (q.v.).} An original or model 
after which anything is copied; the pattern 
of anything to be engraved, cast, or otherwise 

copied ; exemplar, archetype. 
“Ho and his favourite, Charles Brandon, were the 


prototypes of those illustrious heroes."—Walpole : 
Anecdotes of Painting, vol. 1., ch. ly. we 


*pro-td-typ’-ie-al, a. [Eng. prototype); 
~ical.] Of the nature of a prototype. 


“The strongest prototypical mole, with the biggest 
+++ forefeet.”"—Pall Male Gazette, May 11, 1882. 


pro-to-vér-mic”-u-lite, s. [Pref. proto-, 
and Eng. vermiculite.) 

Min. : A vermiculite-like mineral found in 
large folia at Magnet Cove, Arkansas. Sp. gr. 
2°269; lustre, submetallic; colour, grayish- 
green. Analysis yielded: silica, 33°28; alu- 
mina, 14°88; sesquioxide of iron, 6°36; pro- 
toxide of iron, 0°57 ; magnesia, 21°52; water, 
8°36; hygroscopic water, 20°54 = 100°51. 


pro-té-vér-té-bra, s. [Pref. ‘proto-, and 
Eng. vertebra (q.v.).] 

Embryol. (Pl.): Tranverse clefts in a mass 

or plate of mesoblast on each side the axial 

cord, gradually developing into the vertebrae. 


pro-té-vér-té-bral, a. (Eng. protoverte- 
br(a); -al.] Of or belonging to the proto- 
vertebra. 


* pro-té-vés’-ti-ar-¥, s. [Pref. proto-, and 
Lat. vestiarius = pertaining to clothes ; vestis 
= clothes.] The head keeper of the wardrobe. 


“ Magister and protovestiary, or wardrobe keeper.”— 
worse English Poetry, i. 129. ae 


pro-tdx-ide, s. [Pref. prot-, and Eng. oxide.] 
Chem. : When a metal forms more than one 
oxide, the one containing the least proportion 
of oxygen is called the protoxide. 
 Protoxide of copper = Melaconite; pro- 
toxide of nickel = Bunsenite ; protoxide of 
zine = Zincite ; protoxide of lead = Massicot. 


pro-tdx’-i-dize, v.t. [Eng. protoxid(e) ; -ize.] 

Chem.: To combine with oxygen, as any 

elementary substance, in the proportion of one 
equivalent of oxygen, and one of the other. 


pro-té-zd’-a, s. pl. [PRotoz00n.] 

Zool.: A group of animals, occupying the 
lowest place in the animal kingdom, They 
consist of a single cell, or of a group of cells 
not differentiated into two or more tissues; 
incapable, as a rule, of assimilating nitrogen 
in its diffusible compounds (ammonia or ni- 
trates, or carbon in the form of carbonates), 
The food is taken into the protoplasm, either 
by a specialised mouth or by any part of the 
cell substance, in the form of particles. Prof. 
Ray Lankester (Zncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xix. 
830-66) has brought together the results of the 
latest investigations on the nature of these 
minute organisms, and adds full bibliography. 
He divides them into two grades : 


1. Grorwomyxa, with seven classes—Proteomyxa, 
Mycetozoa, Lobosa, Labyrinthulldea, Hellozoa, 
and Radiolaria. 


4 h six classes—S; lata, 

% Coinofageliata, Hhynchofageliate, Oillsta, and 

Acinetaria, 

pro-té-zo'-an, s. [Mod. Lat. protozo(a) ; Eng. 
suff. -an.] Any member of the sub-kingdom 
Protozoa (q.¥.); a protozoon, 


pro-té-zo'-ic, a. (Mod. Lat. protozo(a) ; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ic.J 

1. Geol.: Of or ene to the strata in 

which, or to the time when, life first appeared. 


“The protozoic, or first era of life.”—Murchison : 
Siluria (ed. 1854), p. 11. 


2. Zool.: Of or belonging to the Protozoa 
(q-V-). 


pro-t6-zo'-on, s. [Pref. proto-, and Gr. ¢gov 


(zoon) = an animal: ¢@ (z0)= to live.) Any 
individual of the Protozoa (q.v.). 
pro-tract’, * pro-track, v.t. [Lat pro- 


tractus, pa. par. of protraho = to draw out, to 
rolong: pro- = forth, forward, and traho = 
draw.) 
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I. Ordinary Language : 

1, To draw out or extend in duration; to 
prolong, to continue. (Byron: Corsair, i. 17.) 

2. To extend or draw out in length; to - 
lengthen out in space. 

3. To delay, to defer, to postpone; to put 
off to a distant time: as, To protract the 
decision of a question, 

II. Surv.; To plot; to draw to a scale; to 
lay down the lines and angles of by means of 
a scale and protractor, 


* pré-tract’, s. [Prorracr, v.] Tedious de- 
ay or continuance, 


“Without further protract and dilation of time.”— 
Wyatt; Works; Henry VIII, to Wyatt (an, 1629), 
pro-tract’-éd, pa. par. ora, [Prorract, v.] 


protracted-meeting, s. A religious 
meeting protracted or continued for several 
days; a religious revival. (U. 8.) 


pro-tract’-6d-ly, adv. [Eng. protracted; 
-ly.) In a protracted or prolonged manner ; 
tediously. 


pré-trict’-8d-néss, s. (Eng. 
-ness.) The quality or state of 
tracted ; long duration. 


pro-tract/-ér, s. [Eng. protract, v.; -er.] 
1, One who protracts or lengthens out in 
time. 
2. A protractor (q.v.). 


pro-traic’tion, s. [Lat. protractio, from pro- 
tractus, pa. par. of protraho = to protract 
(q.v.); Ital. protrazione.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: The act of protracting or 
lengthening out in time; the act of delaying 
the completion or termination of anything; a 
putting off or deferring anything; delay. 

“The other manager... had recourse to the old 

mystery of protraction, which he exercised with such 
success, that the season was consumed.”—Smol- 
lett: The Regicide. (Pref.) 

IL, Surveying : 

1, The act of plotting or laying down on 
Ph the figure or dimensions of a piece of 

nd, &e. 


2. That which is plotted on paper; a plan. 
* pro-trac’-tive, a. (Eng. protract; -ive.] 
rotracting or lengthening out in time; pro 
longing, continuing, delaying. 
“The protractive trials of great Jove.” 
Shakesp. ¢ lus & Cressida, 1. & 
pro-trac’-tor, s. (Eng. protract ; -or.] 
I. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
protracts ; a protracter. 
II, Technically: 
1, Anat, : A muscle which draws forward a 


‘otracted ; 
eing pro- 


2. Surg. : An instrument, resembling a pair 
of forceps, for drawing extraneous bodies out 
of a wound. 

3. Surv. : An instrument, of various forms 
and materials, for laying down angles on 
paper, &c. 

4, Tailoring: 
tailor’s pattern. 


* pré-trép’-tic-al, a. (Gr. mporperrixds (pro- 
treptikos) = urging forward, hortatory, from 
mpotpérw (protrepd) = to urge on: mpd (pro) = 
forward, and tpérw (trepd)= to turn.) Horta- 
tory, persuasive, persuasory, 


“The means used are partly didactical and protrep- 
tical,”—Ward: On In ity. 


* pro’-trite, a. [Lat. protritus, pa. par. of 
protero=to rub to pieces.) Worn out, obe 
solete. 

“ Protrite and putid opinions.”"—Gauden : Tears ef 
the Church, p. 195. 

pro-tri’-ton, s. 

triton (a.v.).4 

Paleont.: A genus of Tailed Amphibians (?) 
of Permian age. The skin seems to have been 
naked; the head was larger than that of 
Salamandra, and the tail relatively much 
shorter; the ribs were short, limbs short and 
tetradactylous. 


* pré-trid’-a-ble, a. [Eng. protrud(e); -able.) 
Protrusile. 

“The protrudable trunk or proboscis of other anne- 

lds,"—Darwin: Vegetable Mould & Earthworms, p. 17. 


pro-triide’, vt. & i. (Lat. protrudo = te 
thrust forth or forward ; pro= forward, and 
trudo = to thrust. ] 


An adjustable, expansible 


(Pref. pro-, and Mod. Lat 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 


-cian, -tian = shan, -tien, -sion = shiin; -ton, -gion = shin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ic.= bel, del 
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A. Transitive: 

1. To thrust or push forward ; to drive or 
force along. 

. 2. To shoot out, to project, to cause to pro- 

ject. (Cowper: Familiarity Dangerous.) 

3. Lo thrust or put forth, as from confine- 
ment; to cause to come forth. dics 

Whee young Boring Pree eer Avan SEO 

B. Intrans. : To be thrust out or forward ; 
to project, to shoot forward. 


* prd-tri’-sile, a. (Lat. protrusus, pa. par. 
i protrudo = to protrude (q.v.). ] Capable of 
being protruded and withdrawn. 


pro-tra-sion, s. [PRoTRvsILE.] 

1. The act of protruding or thrusting for- 
ward ; a push; a thrusting beyond the proper 
or usual limits or bounds. 

2. The state of being protruded ; projection. 

“Which to conceive in bodies inflexible, and with- 

out all protrusion of parts, were to expect a race from 
Hercules his pillars.’—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. 
iii., ch. L 

*3, An urging or driving forward ; incite- 
ment. 

“Some sudden protrusion to good.”—Bp. Hall: Ser- 
mon on Romans viii. 14. 


4, That which protrudes. 


be pro-tri’-sive, a. (Lat. protrus(us), pa. par. 
of protrudo=to protrude (q.v.); Eng. adj. 
suff. -ive.] Protruding; thrusting or pushing 
forward, 


* pro-tri’-sive-ly, adv. (Eng. protrusive; 
-ly.|. In a protrusive manner; obtrusively. 
(Carlyle.) 


pro-ti’-bér-ance, s. [Fr., from Lat. pro- 
tuberans = protuberant (q.v.).] A part which 
swells above the rest; a swelling, a promin- 
ence, a knob, a bunch; anything which is 
swelled or pushed above the level of the sur- 
rounding or adjacent surface ; a hill, a knoll, 
an elevation. It is used in this sense in Anat- 
omy, as the occipital, the external, and in- 
ternal protuberances. 


“So many wens and unnatural protwberances upon 
the face of the earth.”— More: Antidote against 
Atheism, pt. i, bk. ii,, ch, ili. 


*pro-ti’-bér-an-¢y, s. [Eng. protuberan(t) ; 
~cy.] 
1. The quality or state of being protuberant. 
2. A protuberance, a swelling. 


pro-ti’-bér-ant, a. [Lat. protuberans, pr. 
par. of protubero=to bulge out: pro= for- 
ward, forth, and tuber =aswelling.] Swelling, 
bulging out; swollen or prominent above the 
surrounding or adjacent surface. 

“With glowing life protuberant to the view.” 
Thomson: Autumn, 187, 

pro-ti’-bér-ant-ly, adv. (Eng. protuberant; 
-ly.) In a protuberant manner; with a pro- 
tuberance. 


* pro-ti’-bér-ate, v.4. (Lat. protuberatus, 
pa. par. of protubero=to bulge out.) [PRo- 
TUBERANT.] To swell out or rise above the 
surrounding or adjacent surface; to bulge 
out ; to be prominent. 


“Tf the navel protuberates, make a small puncture 
with a lancet through the skin.”—Sharp: Surgery. 


® prd-ti-bév-a/-tion, s. [PROTUBERATE.] The 
act or state of swelling or bulging out beyond 
the surrounding or adjacent surface; pro- 
tuberance, 


“The protuberation or bunching out of the para- 
statz.”—Cooke- Descrip. Body of Man, p. 206, 


* prdo-ti’-bér-otis, a. [Lat. protuber(o)= to 
prowuperaee ; Eng. adj. suff. -0us. J Protu- 
rent, bulging out. 

“Bei ‘ = 

Pa es Vo par ah eae ak re 
prot’-u-la,s. [Pref. pro-, and Gr. riAos (tulos) 
=a knot.) 

Zool.: A genus of Tubicola, sub-family Ser- 
puline ; it is widely distributed. In Protula 
dystert after sixteen somites have developed 
the seventeenth enlarges, and becomes the 
head and thorax of a new zooid. 


* préud, * prowd, v.t. & 7. [Proup, %] 
A, Trans. : To make proud. 
“ Sister proudes sister ; brother hardens brother.” 
Sylvester: Trophies, 1,333, 
B. Intrans. : To be or become proud, 
“There prowdeth Pow’r.” 
Sylvester: Henrie the Great, 117. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


protrusile—prove ction 


proud, *proude, *prout, *prut, a. 
[A.S. prit= proud; priting = pride; Icel. 
pridhr = proud; Dan. prud = stately, magni- 
ficent.] i 

1, Feeling, displaying, or actuated by pride, 
either good or bad : 

(1) Having an excessive or unreasonable 
opinion of one’s self, or of one’s own qualities, 
accomplishments, power, position, &c. ; filled 
with or displaying inordinate self-esteem ; 
acting with haughty or lofty airs or mien ; 
haughty, arrogant, presumptuous, conceited. 


“JT would assay, proud queen, to make thee blush.” 
Ee foth SuaKen. 3 Henry VI, i. 4 


(2) Possessing an honourable and justifiable 
pride or self-esteem. 

(3) Priding one’s self ; feeling pride; valuing 
one’s self: as, proud of one’s country. 

2. Lofty of mien; of fearless and high- 
spirited character. 


ee d 1. 2 proud as proud might be.” 
Fo eokey ae ott i Fredon De Roderick, 29. 


3. Spirited, mettlesome, untamable. 


“The proudest panther in the chase.” 
bi ‘Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ii, 2. 


4, Pleased, gratified. (Amer.) 

5, Affording reason or grounds for pride, 
self-gratulation, or boasting; splendid, mag- 
nificert, grand, gorgeous. 


“Their deeds, as they deserve, 
Receive proud recompense.” Cowper: Task, v. 708. 


6. Noble, honourable. 


“The proudest boast of the most aspiring philoso- 
pher.”—Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch. xiv. 


7. Proceeding from, or characterized by, 
pride or arrogance ; daring, presumptuous. 

* 8, Excited by the animal appetite. (Ap- 
plied to the female of certain animals.) 


“He gave it untoa bitch that was proud.”—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours. 


* 9, Luxuriant, exuberant, abundant. 


proud-fiesh, s. A fungous growth or 
fleshy excrescence arising in wounds or ulcers. 
“The sores had generated proud-flesh.”— Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 20, 1885. 
proud-hearted, a. Haughty, arrogant, 
proud. (Shakesp.: 3 Henry VI., v. i.) 


*proud-pied, a. Gorgeously variegated. 
(Shakesp. : Sonnet 98.) 


* proud-stomached, a. Of a haughty 
spirit ; haughty, high-tempered, arrogant. 
{ proud’-ish, a. (Eng. proud; -ish.] Some- 
what proud. 
* proud’-ling, s. 
proud person. 


“To proudlings sterne and strict,” 
Sylvester: Henrie the Great, 152, 


proud’-ly, adv. (Eng. proud; -ly.}) In a 


(Eng. proud; -ling.] A 


roud manner; with pride, haughtiness, or - 


oftiness of mien; haughtily, arrogantly ; 
with spirit or mettle, 
“He spoke, and proudly turned aside.” 
Scott: Rokeby, ¥. 10. 
* préud’-néss, s. (Eng. proud ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being proud ; pride. 


“ Set aside all arrogancy and proudmess.”"—Latimer : 
Second Sermon on the Lord's Prayer. 


protst-ite, s. [After the French chemist, 
J. L. Proust; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An important silver ore occurring 
also in distinct crystals. Crystallization, 
rhombohedral. Hardness, 2 to 2°53 sp. gr. 
5°42 to 5°56; lustre, adamantine ; colour and 
streak, cochineal-red; transparent to sub- 
translucent ; fracture, uneven, conchoidal ; 
brittle. Compos.: sulphur, 19°45; arsenic, 
15°2; silver, 65°4 = 100; yielding the formula, 
8AgS+AsoS3 3 isomorphous with pyrargyrite 
(q.v.) Found in many silver mines. A 
group of crystals in the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington, from the mines 
of Chafiarcillo, Copiapo, Chili, is stated to be 
unique for size and perfection of form, 


prév-a-ble, a. (Eng. prov(e); -able.] 
1, Capable of being proved or demonstrated ; 
demonstrable. 


“ Proof supposes somethi ble.” —Mill = 

of Logic, pte. ch. iti, § Tete ee i aac 

a ree of being proved or established as 
valid. 


“Many of the claims were. . . not provable in 
bankruptcy.”—ZHvening Standard, Feb. 1, 7386, 


*prév’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. provable; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being provable; capa- 
bility of being proved. 


* prév'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. provab(le); -ly.} 
ne a Be sec nee of being proved; so as 
to be proved. i 

“No fault can provably be laid unto him,”"—Udal: 
Titus, i, 


* prov-and, 
* prov-ende, s. & a. 
vender (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 
J. Food, provisions, supplies, provender. 


“Camels . “ge eed ae provand 
f i urdens,” 
eg A oO ShakesD, : Ooriolanus, ii. L, 
2, A prebend. 


B. As adj.: Provided for the use of the 
general body of soldiers; hence, of inferior 
quality ; inferior, common. 

“A knave... with bags sword 
wes aay ae of Honour, 1. 

* provant-master, s. <A person who 

supplied clothes for the soldiers. 


*prdv-ant, v.t. [PRovanp, s.] To supply 
with food or necessaries ; to victual. 


“To provant and victuall this monstrous army of 
strangers.”—Nashe : Lenten Stuffe. 


prove, *preeve, * preov-en, * preve, 
* prieve, v.t. & 4 [O. Fr. prover, pruver 
(Fr. prouver), from Lat. probo = to test, try, 
or prove the good quality of anything ; probus 
= good, excellent ; A.8. prdfian; Dut. proeven ; 
Icel. préfa; Sw. préfva; Dan. prove; Ger. 
proben, probiren, priifen; Sp. probar; Port, 
provar ; Ital. provare.| 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To test or try by an experiment, in order 
to ascertain the quality of, according to a 
certain standard ; to make trial of; to bring 
to the test. (Lit. & fig.) (1 Thess. v. 21.) 

2. To experience; to gain personal ex- 
perience of; to try by suffering, encountering, 
or passing through. (Spenser: F. Q., IV. vi. 34.) 

3. To evince ; to show by argument, reason- 
ing, or testimony; to establish, or ascertain 
as truth, reality, or fact; to demonstrate. 

“If on the Book itself we cast our view, 

Concurrent heathens prove the story true.” 
Dryden: Religio Laici, 147. 

4, To establish the authenticity or validity 
of: as, To prove debts in bankruptcy ; ‘to 
obtain probate of : as, To prove a will. [PRo- 
BATE. } 

II. Arith.: To show or ascertain the 
correctness of, as by a farther calculation ; 
thus in addition the result may be proved by 
subtraction, and in multiplication by division. 

B. Intransitive: 

*1, To make trial; to try, to essay. 

2. To be found by experience or trial; to 
pave its qualities ascertained by experience or 

rial. 

“« All esculent and garden herbs, set upon the tops of 


hills, will prove more medicinal, though less esculent.” 
—Bacon. 


3. To be ascertained by the event or result ; 
to turn out to be. 


“Lest on the threshing floor his hopeful sheaves 
Prove chaff.” Mitton P. L., iv. 985. 
*4, To make certain; to have or attain 
certain proof or demonstration. 
“Believing where we cannot prove,” 
. Tennyson: In Memoriam. (Prol.) 
5. To succeed. 


“If the experiment proved not, it might be pre- 
tended, that the beasts were nov elven ne the due 
me.”—Bacon. 


*prév-end, *prov-ant, 
[Fr. provende = pro- 


* {| To prove masteries : To make trial of skill; 
to try for the mastery. 


* prove, s. [Proor.] 


* prd-véct’, * pro-vecte, a. (Lat. provestus, 
pa. par. of proveho = to carry forward; pro = 
forth, forward, and veho=to carry.] Carried 
forward, advanced. 


“The faictes and gesture of them that be provecte 
years.”—Sir 7. Hlyot: The Governour, bk. 3 | $i 


pro-vée'-tion, s. [Lat. provectio, from pro- 
vectus, pa. par. of proveho = to carry forward.] 
Philol.: The carrying on of the terminal 
letter of a word, and attaching it to the 
succeeding word, when it begins with a vowel, 
as a newt for an ewt; a nickname for an eke- 
name. 


“ Another fertile source of error lies in th: 
Sree ake atte caus *Prowootion: a word 
ay wel ea place in 
Philology.”—Key : Philological Weesag coe aa ot 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


Syrian, », e©=6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


* pro-vé-di-tor, s. graviditeue, Ital. 
proveditore, from p = to provide (q.v.). ] 
A purveyor, a provider; one employed to 
provide supplies for an army. 


“ Can any one dare to make Him. . . his proveditore 
for such th’ as can on! 
pet pay Dea epee ane Seah his 


* prdv-8-dore, s. (Sp. provedor.) A pro- 
vider; one who provides or sullen’: a 
proveditor. 

Hea, ha us lg ered with the duties of a prove- 


prév-en, pa. par. or a. (Prove, v.] (It is 
. used now only in poetry and in the verdict 
Not proven.) 

J Not proven: 

Scots Law: A verdict given by a jury ina 
criminal case when there is sufficient evidence 
to raise strong ae of the guilt of the 
accused, but not cient to convict him. 


Provengal (as Pré-van-sal), s. & a. (Fr.] 
A, As substantive : 
1. A native of Provence. 
2. The Langue d’oe (q.v.). 
The chief dialect of southern France, the Pro. 


= 2 Life & Growth of Language, ch. x. 
As adj. : Of or to Proven 
its language or ikon is 


Provence (as Prév-Ans), s. fFrs from 
Lat. provincia = a province (q.v.). 
Geog. : A province in the south of France, 


Provence-oil, s. 
Chem, : A name Fg to olive oil obtained 


cold m the ripe fruits imm 
tely after gathering. (Watts.) bs 
Provence-rose, s. [CasBAGE-RosE.] 


Pré-vén’-cial (ci as sh . Provencal. 
Greene been Sena : 
*prov-end, * prov-ende,s. [Provann, s.] 
prov-én-dér, * -en-dre, 
Mid. Eng. ciate ehtes syllables), fat 
— from Lat. prebenda ; Dut. provande.) 
END, PROVAND.] 
* 1. Provisions, food, meat. 
2. Dry food for beasts, as hay, corn, straw. 
+ ils S shabesp. > Henry Vi. iv. 2. 
*% A . 
prt, is bowie * 


* prév-én-dér, v.t. [Provenper, s.] To 
supply with provender or food ; to feed. 
2 —y my are provendered as epicurely."—Nashe: 
* prov-en-dre, x. [PRovenpDER, 8.] 
* prov-ent, s. [PRovenp.] 


pro-vén-tric’-u-lis, s. (Pref. pro-, and Lat, 
ventriculus = the belly.) [VenTRICLE.] 
Compar. Anat.: The second cavity in the 


SS below the crop. It corre- 
sponds to the of the stomach 


cardiac 
in mammals, but is the chief place where di- 
gestion is carried on. Used also of a muscular 
crop in the earthworm. 


* prév’-én-ue, s. [PRoveNnD.] Provision. 
“The dainty provenues of our gardens."—Bp. all; 
Works, vi. 376. 


prév-ér, s. (Eng. prov(e), v.; -er.] 
1. One who or that which proves or tries, 
“Make that demand of the prover,"—Shakesp, ; 
Troilus & Cressida, ii. 3 


+2, Anapprover. (Wharton.) 


priv-érb, *prov-erbe, s. [Fr. proverbe, 
from Lat. proverbiwm =a common saying, & 
proverb: pro= openly, publicly, and verbum 
=a word; Sp., Port., & Ital. proverbio.} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. An old and common saying; a short or 
pithy sentence often repeated, and containing 
or oe some well-known truth or com- 
mon fact ascertained by experience or obser- 
vation ; a sentence which briefly and forcibly 
expresses some practical truth; a maxim, a 
saw, an adage, an aphorism, an apophthegm. 


“A proverb ally defined, an instructive sen- 
: ees es pathy saying, in which more is 


tence, 

general, ven eeu than bream for its 
ae! and elegance, and therefore ada by the 
learned =f well as the vulgar, by Ie eRe dition 


guished from counterfeits which want such authority.” 
SO Rag: Proverte.. (Pret) mes 


boil, béy; pdUt, jOw1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢hin, bengh; 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 


proveditor—provident 


2. A by-word; an expression or name of 

contempt, hatred, or reproach, (1 Kings ix. 7.) 

3. A short dramatic composition, chiefly 

French, in which some well-known proverb or 

Leer saying is taken as the foundation of 
plo 


II. Scripture: 


1. A moral saying or maxim, enigmatical 
or allegorical in its nature. (Proverbs 1. 6.) 


2. (Pl.) Old Test. Canon: Heb. wi (Mishlei), 


pl. of YP (mashal)=(1) a similitude, a para- 
ble (Ezek. xvii. 2, xxiv. 8); (2) a pithy saying, 
generally involving latent comparison ; (8) a 
proverb properly so-called; (4) a song or 
eae prophetic (Num. xxiii, 7, 18), didactic 
Job xxvii, 1), or derisive (Isaiah xiv. 4), &c. 
The noun, 
(mashal)=to make like, to assimilate. 
(Gesenius.) It was therefore to be expected 
that the book of Proverbs would not consist 
exclusively of proverbs properly so called ; 
nor does it. For instance, ch. ii. is not a 
series of detached sayings, but a didactic 
treatise. Dr. Otto Zickler (Prov. Solomon (ed. 
Aiken), pp. 35-87) divides the Book into five 
leading portions: (1) Introductory (i. 7-ix. 
18); (2) original nucleus of the collection, 
muine Proverbs of Solomon (x. 1-xxii. 16); 
&) additions made before Hezekiah’s day 
xxii. 17—xxiv. 34); (4) gleanings by the men 
of Hezekiah (xxv.-xxix.); (5) the Supple- 
ments (xxx.-xxxi.), the first being the words 
of Agur (xxx.), and the second the words of 
Lemuel, with the poem in praise of the matron 
(xxxi.). Chapter xxxi. 10-31 constitutes an 
alphabetical acrostic. Chapters i.-xxix. are 
generally attributed to Solomon, who was 
“wiser than all men,” and ‘spake 3,000 pro- 
verbs” Kings iv. 81, 82), which do not 
seem to have been founded solely on his own 
experience, but on the shrewd observation 
of the nation at large (i. 6). The collection 
made under Hezekiah repeats many proverbs 
which appeared in the earlier one. The lives 
of Agur and of King Lemuel’s mother, and 
the dates of the two appendices ascribed to 
them, are unknown. The New Testament 
directly quotes from this book in very many 
instances. 


Cf. Prov. iii, 11, 
Prov, ili. 34 with James iy. 6; Prov. xi. 31 with 1 Pet. 
iv. 18 ; Prov. xxv. 21, 22 with Rom. xii. 20; Prov. xxvi. 
11 with 2 Pet. ii, 22." Allusion is 
Rom. iil. 15; to Prov. iii, 7 in Rom. xii. 16, and to 
Prov. x. 12 in 1 Pet. iv. 8 


* prév-érb, v.t. & i. [PRoveRs, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To speak of, or mention in or as, a proverb. 
“ Am I not and proverd'd for a fool 
In ev'ry street?” Milton: Samson Agonistes, 20. 
2. To provide with a proverb. 


“ I am proverd'd with a grandsire phrase.” 
= fhakew. jy 


B, Intrans.: To utter proverbs ; to speak 
in proverbs. 


“ All their pains taken to seem so wise In 
pa mere but to conclude them downright slaves."— 
Mi i Articles of Peace. 


pré-vérb’-i-al, * pro-verb-i-all, a. [Fr., 
from Lat. proverbialis, from proverbium =a 
aT (q.v.); Sp. proverbial; Ital. prover- 


1, Mentioned in a proverb or proverbs; 
used as a proverb ; as familiar or well-known 
as a proverb; used or current in a proverb, 

“The loyalty of Lochiel 1s almost proverbial.”"— 

Macaulay: ti, Eng., ch, xiil. 
2, Suitable for a proverb. 
“ This river's head being unknown, and drawn toa 
bial obscurity, the opinion became without 
founds.”— Browne, 


8. Resembling a proverb; as, To speak with 
brevity, 


pré-vérb-i-al-igsm, s, (Eng. proverbial; 
-ism.] <A proverbial saying or phrase, 


*pré-vérb’-i-al-ist, s. (Eng. proverbial; 
~ist.] A writer, composer, collector, or admirer 
of proverbs. (Langhorne: Theodosius & Con- 
stantia, pt. ii., let. 3.) 


* pro-vérb’-i-al-ize, v.t. & 4. [Eng. pro- 
verbial ; -ize,) 
A. Trans.: To make into a proverb; to turn 
into a proverb. 
B. Intrans. : To use proverbs ; to speak in 
proverbs. r 
-, I forbear a any eae 


SoD (mashal), is from the verb. 
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pro-vérb’-i-al-ly, adv. (Eng. proverbial; 
-ly.) In a@ proverbial manner; by way of 


proverb ; as a proverb ; in proverbs, 


“The like we affirm proverdially of the beetle.”. 
Browne: Vulgar Krrours, bk. ii., das xviii. ie 


* prév’-érb-ize, v.t. (Eng. proverb ; -ize.] To 
make into a proverb, 


ne cy A proverbized the Attik-house.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas ; seventh day, first week, 653. 


prov-es, s. [See def.) A corrupt. of provost 
(q.v.). (Burns: Brigs of Ayr.) 


pro-vide’, * pro-vyde, v.t. & i. [Lat. pro- 
video = to see beforehand, to foresee, to act 
with foresight: pro= before, and video = to 
See 5 Ital. provedere ; O, Fr. proveoir, porvoir; 
Fr. pourvoir ; Sp. proveer ; Port. prover.} 
A, Transitive: 


I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, To foresee. 
“ Pr, tat ; 
da.—Bon Jonson: Voipone (Delia ee ae 
2. To get ready, procure, collect, or prepare 
beforehand ; to procure or get ready for future 
use, 
“ Provide your block and your axe.” 
, Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iv. 2 
{J It is frequently followed in this sense by 
Sor or against : as, To provide warm clothing 
Jor winter, to provide a refuge against attack. 
3. To furnish, to supply. (Now followed by 
with ; formerly also by of.) 
“Iam provided of a torch-bearer.” 
hakesp.: Merchant of Venice, ii. 4. 
4, To supply with what is needed ; to make 
ready. 


“Ty 
To shew Pid gt pie A aemcony omens 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athena, i. 2 

5. To make or lay down as a previous or 
preliminary arrangement, condition, or pro- 
vision ; to stipulate. 

* II. Eccles.; To appoint toa benefice before 
itis vacant. [Provisor, PRovision.] 

B. Intrans.: To make preparations; tc 
make provision; to take measures for protec~ 
tion series or escape from, a possible or 
probable evil, or for comfort, safety, or supply 
of all things necessary. (Followed by for or 
against.) F 

“Warn wiser prin provide eir % 

Pees Ben ett prion ve 
pro-vid’-&d, pa. par., a., & conj. [PRrovine.} 

A. & B, As pa. par. & particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As conj.: It being agreed, arranged, or 
understood beforehand; on condition. (Fre- 
quently followed by that.) 

“ Provided that you do no outrages.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, iv. 1. 

In the use as a conjunction, wided is 
really a — participle agreeing with the word 
this or the whole sentence, as a Latin ablative 
absolute ; thus, the above example might be 
rendered, ‘‘ This being provided, that, &c.” 


prév-i-denge,s. [Fr., from Lat. providentia, 
from providens = provident (q.v.); Sp. & Port. 
providencia ; Ital. providenza, widence and 
prudence are doublets.) 

*1. Foresight, timely care, prevision, pru- 
dence; the act of making provision for the 
future. : 

“ Providence is, whereby a man not onely foreseeth 

commodytie and soe a Sani IP jor ooh and 


aiuersitie, but also consultet: yot ; Governour, 
bk. L., ch. xxiii 


2. Frugality, economy, or prudence in the 
management of one’s concerns, 

8. The care of God over his creatures > 
divine superintendence. 


“To His due time and providence I leave them.” 
Milton: P. B., Uh. 440. 


4, Hence, used for God himself, regarded 
as exercising care, foresight, and direction 
over his creatures, 


“ But Providence Himself will intervene.” 
Cowper ; Table Talk, 444, 


5. A manifestation of the care and super 
intendence which God exercises over his 
creatures ; an act or event in which the provi- 
dence and care of God over his creatures are 
directly exhibited and seen ; often used almost 
synonymously with mercy or blessing: as, It 
was a providence he was not killed. 


prov-i-dent, *prov-i-dente, a. (Lat. 
providens, pr. par. of provideo= to foresee, to 
rovide (q.v.); Fr. provident ; Sp. providente ; 
tal. provvidente. Provident and prudent are 
doublets.] 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ifg. 
-tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dlo, ic. = bel, del. 
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*1, Foreseeing, forecasting, prescient. (Fol- 
lowed by of.) 

2. Foreseeing and making provision for 
future wants ; prudentin preparing or provid- 
ing for the future. (Sometimes followed by of.) 


“He is lyke to a providente and circumspecte 
builder.”—Udal: Luke vi, 


3. Frugai, economical, not wasteful. 
“So just and yet so provident of blood.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii, 527. 
prov-i-dén’-tial (tias sh), a. [Eng. provi- 
dent ; -ial.] 

1. Effected by divine providence ; referrible 
to the providence of God; proceeding from 
divine direction or superintendence: as, a 
providential escape from danger. 

*2. Provident; exercising foresight and 

re. 

= “Sustain’d alone by providential heav'n.” 
Thomson: Spring, 684. 
*3,. Characterized by foresight and care. 
“Be his guard thy providential care.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xvi. 298. 
prov-i-dén'-tial-ly (tias sh), adv. (Eng. 
providential ; -lyj.) In a providential manner ; 
by an act of divine providence. 


“Every animal is providentially directed to the use 
of its proper weapons,”—Aay ; On the Creation. 


prov-i-dent-ly, adv. [Eng. provident ; -ly.] 

Ina provident or prudent manner; with fore- 
sight, and wise precaution ; prudently. 
i for th 2 

[He] providently eikanp. 7 Ae You Like Te, & 

* prov -i-dent-néss, s. [Eng. provident ; 

-ness.) The quality or state of being provi- 
dent; providence, foresight, prudence. 


“ Providentness, good heede-giving.”—Ascham : Toxo- 
philus, bk. i. 


pro-vid’-ér, * pro-vyd-er, s. [Eng. pro- 
vid(e) ; -er.] One who provides, procures, or 
supplies that which is necessary. Often used 
(U. 8. collog.) in referring to the head of a 
house; as a good provider =one who supplies 
the table, &c., liberally. 


pro-vid’-ing, pr. par., a., & conj. [Provipr.]} 


A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As conj.: Provided ; on condition that; 
it being understood that. [PRovipep, 4.] 


* prov-i-dore, s. [PRovrEporRE.] 


proév-inge, * prov-ynce, s. [Fr. province, 
from Lat. provincia = a territory, conquest ; a 
word of doubtful etymology; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. provincia.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Orig. : A country or district of consider- 
able extent, beyond the confines of Italy, com- 
pletely subjugated, deprived of its independ- 
ence, under the rule of a governor sent from 
Rome, and liable to such taxes and contribu- 
tions as the Roman Senate saw fit to decree. 

“ Every province from Britain to Egypt had its own 
Augustus.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 
*(2) Aregion of country ; a district, a tract. 
“ Over many a tract 
Of heav’n they march’d, and many a province wide.” 
Milton: P. L., Vi. 77. 

(8) A colony or dependent country at a dis- 
tance from the ruling state; a division of a 
kingdom, country, or state: as, The provinces 
into which France was divided previous to 
the Revolution. 

(4) Pl. : Districts or portions of a country 
at a distance from the metropolis, as dis- 
tinguished from the capital, or home counties. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The proper sphere, duty, office, or busi- 
ness of a person or body; sphere of action; 
proper or peculiar functions, 


(2) A division or department of knowledge 
or speculation ; a department or branch of 
learning. 

“Th 1 

intellectual world Watt” omner Provinece of the 

II. Technically: 

1. Zcclesiastical : 

(1) Anglican: A division of England for 
ecclesiastical purposes, under the jurisdic- 
tion of an archbishop. In England there are 
two provinces, Canterbury and York. | 

(2) Roman: [PRovrncrat, B. 2.]. 

2. Biol. & Geog.: A division of the earth’s 
surface characterized by peculiar species, or 


pro-vin’-cial-ism (ce as sh), s. 


providential—provisionary 


by peculiar assemblages of anima)s or plants. 
{Recion, II.] The term province is chiefly 
used with reference to marine-life, and the 
most important provinces will be found in this 
Dictionary under the adjective denoting their 
locality orrange. Provinces existed in geolog- 
ical times. 
* 3. Zool.: A sub-kingdom, (Owen.) 


province-rose, s. [PROVENCE-ROSE.] 


pro-vin’-cial (c as sh), * pro-vin-ci-all, 


a. &s. [Fr. provincial, from Lat. provincialis 
= pertaining to a province (q.v.) ; Sp. & Port. 
provincial ; Ital. provinciale.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Pertaining or relating to a province: as, 
a provincial government, a provincial dialect. 

“In the reign of Charles the Second no provincial 
town in the kingdom contained thirty thousand in- 
habitants.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

2. Constituting or forming a province ap- 
pendant to the principal kingdom or state. 

3. Pertaining to an ecclesiastical province, 
or to the jurisdiction of an archbishop: as, a 
provincial synod, 

4, Characteristic of a province ; exhibiting 
the manners or peculiarities of a province ; 
hence, countrified ; rustic, rude, unpolished. 

“ The base allay of their provincial speech.”—Sir W. 
Temple: On Poetry. 

5, Used in a province ; characteristic of a 

province. 
eae participle is provincial.”—Earle : Philology, 


* 6, Exercising jurisdiction over a province. 

7. Specif.: Of or pertaining to Provence in 
France ; Provengal. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who belongs to a pro- 
vince, or to the provinces; a native or in- 
habitant of any part of the country except tha 
metropolis. 

“When the Roman legions were finally withdrawn, 
the provincials . . . fell a prey to the ravages of the 
Celtic tribes.” —Gardiner & Mullinger : Introd. to Eng. 
Hist., ch. ii. 

2. Roman Church: The religious who, being 
appointed by the General or a chapter, has 
general superintendence of a province com- 
mitted to his charge. Provinces are of vary- 
ing extent ; but, generally speaking, the more 
numerous the religious houses, the smaller 
the province containing them. 


provincial-constitutions, s. pi. 

Eccles, : (See extract). 

“The provincial-constitutions are principally the 
decrees of provincial synods, held under divers arch- 
bishops of Cantey UL, from Langton in the reign of 

. Henry IIT. to Chichele in the reign of Henry V.; and 
adopted by the province of York in the reign of Henry 
VI."—Blackstone : Comment., § 2. (In ) 

provincial-courts, s. 

Eccles. : The archiepiscopal courts in the 

two provinces of England. (Wharton.) 


* provincial-rose, s. 

1, The same as PROVENCE-ROSE (q.V.). 

2, An ornamental shoe-tie, probably from 
its resemblance to a Provence-rose. 


“With two provincial-roses on my razed shoes.”— 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 2. 


{Eng. pro- 
vincial ; -ism.] A manner of speaking, or a 
word or expression, peculiar to a province or 
districts remote from the mother country, or 
from the metropolis, and not recognized in 
the literary language of the time, or in more 
polished circles; words, phrases, or idioms 
peculiar to persons residing in, or natives of, 
the provinces. 

“To get this provincialism accepted or at least per- 

mitted.”"—Zarle: Philology, § 221. 


* pro-vin’-cial-ist (ec as sh), s. 
vincial ; ~ist.] 
1, An inhabitant or native of a province; a 
provincial. 
2. One who uses provincialisms, 


* pro-vin-ci-4-i-t¥ (c as sh), s (Eng. 
provincial; -ity.]) The quality or state of 
being provincial; provincial peculiarities of 
language ; a provincialism. 

“That circumstance must have added greatly to the 


provinciality, and consequently to the unintelligibility 
of the poem.”—Warton: Rowley ; Enquiry, p. 46. 


* pré-vin'-cial-ize (c as sh), v.t. [Eng. pro- 
vincial ; -ize.) To render provincial. 


{Eng. pro- 


pro-vin’-cial-l¥ (c as sh), adv. [Eng. pro- 


vincial ; -ly.) Ina provincial manner. 


* pré-vin'-cial-ship (e as sh), s. 


pré-vi’-sion-al, a. 


‘ 


. {Eng. 
provincial ; -ship.) The office or dignity of a 
provincial. [PROVINCIAL, B. 2.) 


“In the said generalship or provincialship he sue- 
ceeded Dr. Henry Standish.’ Wood : Fasti Oxon., vol. i. 


* pro-vin'-ci-ate (c as sh), v.t. [Eng. pro- 


vince; -ate.) To turn into a province. 


“A design to provinciate the whole kingdom.”— 
Howell; Vocal Forest. 


* prd-vine’, v.i. [Fr. provigner, from provin 


=a layer of a vine, from Lat. propaginem, 
accus. of propago=a layer, a shoot. The 
spelling of the French provigner has no doubt 
been influenced by Fr. vigne=a vine.] To 
lay a stock or branch of a vine in the ground 
for propagation. 


prov -img, * preev-ing, * prev - ing, 


* prevying, pr. par., a., & s. [PROvVE, ¥v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of one who proves, 
tries, or ascertains; the act of trying, ascer- 
taining, or demonstrating ; proof, trial; an 
experiment to test or ascertain the strength of 
anything. 

“The preuying of youre feithe.”— Wycliffe: James i. 

{| Action of proving the tenor: 

Scots Law: An action, peculiar to the Court 
of Session, by which the terms of a deed 
which has been lost or destroyed may be 
proved. 


proé-vi-sion, s. [Fr., from Lat. provisionem, 


accus. of provisio=a foreseeing, foresight, 
provision, from provisus, pa. par. of provideo 
= to provide (q.v.); Sp. provision ; Ital. pro- 
visione. ] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of providing beforehand; pre- 
vious preparation. 

“ Five days we do allot thee for provision.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, i. L 

2. A measure taken beforehand; a pre- 
cautionary measure taken to provide against 
contingencies. 

3. The providing or accumulation of stores 
or materials for a proposed undertaking; a 
stock or store provided beforehand. 

“He had made such vast provision of materials for 
the temple.”—South : Sermons, 

4. A stipulation or condition; a measure 
proposed in an enactment or the like; a 
proviso. 

“No provision made for the abolishing of. their — 
barbarous customs.”—Davies - On Ireland. 

5. A stock or store of food provided : hence 
food generally ; victuals, eatables, provender. 

*II. Eccles.: The previous nomination by 
the pope to a benefice before it became vacant, 
by which act the rightful patron was deprived 
of his right of presentation. Provisions were 
made by Clement V. about 1307 a.p., it being 
stated that all ecclesiastical benefices belonged 
to the pope. John XXII. (a.p. 1316-1334) 
gave them an increased impulse. The Council 
of Basle abolished them March 25, 1486. 

“And in the thirty-fifth year of his [Ed. I.] reign 
was made the first statute against papal provisions,”— 
Blackstone ; Comment., bk. vi., ch. 8. 

provision-dealer,. provision-mer-_ 
chant, s. A general dealer in articles of 
food, as cheese, butter, eggs, bacon, &c. 


pro-vi-gion, vt. [(PROovIsION, s.] To pro- 


vide or stock with necessaries, especially with 
victuals ; to victual. 


[Eng. provision; -al.] 
Provided or established for the time or present 
need ; temporarily established ; temporary; 
not permanent. (Wotton: Remains, p. 495.) 


pro-vi'-sion-al-ly, adv. [Eng. provisional 


-ly.}_ In a provisional manner; by way of 
provision for present time or need ; tempor- 

arily ; not permanently. 
“The French ministers have taken up this Saw sity, 
Hau: Epis- 


of government only provisionally.” —Bp. 
copacy by Divine Right, pt. i., § 5. 


* pro-vi’-sion-ar-y, a. [Eng. provision ; 


-ary.) 

1, Provident, making provision. 

“His master might have reasons of his own for 
wishing a provisionary settlement.”—Carlyle : Remin. 
éscences, i. 58. ‘ 

_2, Provided for present time or need; pro- 
visional. 

3. Containing a provision or proviso. 


“He subjoined a provisionary salvo for th 
of God the Son.”— Wateriand | Works, 3 srs, Soreae 


fte, {Ht, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, oe =6; ey =a; qu= kw. 


» 


-less.) Fi 
And they 


*pré-vi-sion- les, a. [Eng. provision; | * prév-6-ca-tious, a. 


“The night 
ight was fanged with frost, 
Coleridge ; Destiny of Nations, 


Lat. provisus, pa. par. of 
vide (9-¥.)-J A provisional conditions a 
qualifying use in any legal document by 
which & condition is introduced, merally 
beginning with the words i that; a 
conditional stipulation affecting an agreement, 
contract, law grant, or the like. 


“To insert a wiso in Lord oo 
Macaulay: Hist Eng. ch, ee ha! Pee 


¥ Trial by proviso: 

Law: A trial, at the instance of the defend- 
ant, in a case in which the plaintiff, after 
issue joined, fails to proceed to trial. 


“The defendant being fearful of such neglect in the 
plaintiff, and willing to discharge himself from tie 
action, will himself undertake to bring on the trial, 

ving proper notice to the plaintiff. ich proceed- 

ing is called the trial by pe: by reason of the 
clause which was formerly in such case inserted in the 
sheriff's venire, viz., ‘proviso, provided that if two 
writs come to your hands, that is, one from the plain- 
tiff and another from the defendant, you shall execute 
ee A of them.’ "—BSlackstone > Comment., bk. iii. 


pro-vi-gor, * pro-vi-sour, s._ [Fr. provi- 
seur, from Lat. provisorem, accus. of provisor, 
from provisus, pa. par. of provideo = to pro- 
vide (q.v.).] 

I. Ord. Lang. ; One who provides ; a provider. 

*IL Leclesiastical: 

1. A person appointed by the pope to a 
benefice before it was vacant by the death of 
the incumbent, and to the prejudice of the 
rightful patron. Acts against the appoint- 
ment of provisors were aon in the reigns of 
Richard II. and Henry IV. 


“ Whoever disturbs og patron in the presentation 

toa li - virtue any papal provision, such 

provisor pay fine and ransom to the king at his 
mi 


A a a 
2. The eyor, steward, treasurer, or 
manciple of a religious house, 


* pro-vi-sor-i-ly, adv. (Eng. provisory; 
-ly.) In a provisory manner; conditionally ; 
with a proviso, 

* pro-vi-sor-ship,s. [Eng. provisor ; -ship.] 

e office of a provisor. 
“ A worthy fellow he is: pray let me entreat for 
The provisorshi; os 


e ip of fee horse. 
Webster : Duchess of Malfy, i. 2 
*pro-vi-sor-¥, a. [Fr. provisoire; Sp. & 
Ital. provisorio.) 
1. Containing a proviso; conditional 
2. Provisional, temporary. 


pro-vi-vér-ra, s. [Pref. pro-,and Mod. Lat. 
viverra (q.v.).] 
Paleont.: A genus of Viverride, from the 
Lower Miocene of Europe. 


*pré-voc-a-ble, a. [PRovoKABLE.) 


prév-6-ca'-tion, * prov-o-ca-ci-on, s. 
(Fr. provocation, from Lat. provocationem, 
accus. of provocatio=a challenging, a pro- 
yoking, from provocatus, pa. par. of provoco = 
to provoke (q.v-); Sp. provocacion ; Ital. pro- 
vocazione.] 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of provoking or stirring up to 
anger or vexation; vexation; the act of 
rousing the passions. 


“By meanes of provocacion on eyther party vsed, 
the Romaynes issued oute of the cytie and gaue 
aah to the Brytons."—Fabyan: Chronicle, vol. i., 
ch, lxiv. 


2. Incitement, stimulus: as, a provocation 
to mirth. 

3. Anything which excites anger; @ cause 
of anger, resentment, or vexation. 


hti of temper which is ever finding out 
eiaecanona or Paley: Morat Philosophy, bk. iii. 
pt. iii, ch. vii 

Il. Technically: 

*1, Law: An appeal to a court or judge. 


(A Latinism.) ee tees og 

‘ot tion is act, whereby the office o: 
peg gag his assistance is asked."— Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 


2. Script. : The time of the Jewish wander- 
ings in the wilderness, when they provoked 
God by their backslidings and unbelief. 


“ Hard ot your hi as in the provocation and 
as in ahatday ae pga on ha in the wilderness.”— 
Psalm xcv. 8. 


provisionless—prowl 


/ (PRo’ ocaTion.] 
ausing provocation, 
“High tious oe 
Cart esr na rie oe attempts, 
“1 Possibly, as this is an isolated instance of 
the word, it may be a misprint for provocations. 


proé-voc’-a-tive, a. & s, [Lat. provocativus, 
from provocatus, pa. par. of provoco = to pro- 
voke (q.v.); Sp., Port., & Ital. provocativo ; 
O. Fr. provocati/.} 

A. As adj.; Tending to provoke, excite, or 
stimulate; exciting or inciting to passion; 
rousing the passions. 

“No bargaining line there, no provoc' tive verse,” 

Cartwright: To the Memory of Ben Jonson. 

B, As subdst.: Anything which tends to 
provoke, excite, or stimulate; a stimulant; 
anything apt or tending to excite the passions 
or appetite. 

“Then there is another 
union."—Daily Telegraph, 
pro-voc’-a-tive-niss, s. (Eng. provocative; 
-ness.] The qhality or state of being provoca- 
tive or stimulating. 


* prd-voc-a-tor-y, a. & s. 
torius.] 
A. As adj.: Tending to provoke or excite ; 
provocative. 


B, As subst. : A challenge. 


* ree es * pré-voc-a-ble, a. 
(Eng. provok(e) ; -able.] Capable of being pro- 
yoked ; easily provoked. ne 


“A spirit easily ovocable and revengeful.”— 
Rawlins ; Sermon at Worcester, p. 8 (1770). 


ovocative to unity, if not 
an. 12, 1866, 


[Lat. provoca- 


pro-voke’, v.t. & i. [Fr. provoquer = to pro- 

voke, from Lat. provoco=to call forth, to 
challenge, to provoke : pro= forth, and voco = 
to call ; vor, genit. vocis = a voice ; Sp. & Port. 
provocar ; Ital. provocare.] 

A, Transitive: 

*1. To challenge, to call out. 

“He now provokes the sea-gods from the shore.” 

Dryden: Virgil ; dineid vi. 252. 

2. To rouse; to excite or stimulate to 
action ; to incite. 

“They gladly hear also the young men: yea, and 


perry provoke them to talk."—More; Utopia, 
i, ch. v. 


3. To excite or stir to anger; to incense ; 
to enrage, to exasperate, to irritate, to offend. 
“Son, what furie hath thus provoked thee ?” 

Surrey: Virgil; dneis iL 
4, To stir up, to cause, to produce, to excite, 
to arouse. . 

“The meditation of his bounty and goodness will 
provoke love and gratitude."—Wilkins; The Gift of 
Prayer, ch. vi. 

B. Intransitive: 
*1. Toappeal. (A Latinism.) 


“Ey'n Arius and Pelagius durst 
To what the centuries preceding spoke,” 
Dryden; Religio Laici, 346. 


2. To excite or produce anger ; to irritate ; 
to give provocation. 


* prd-voke'-mént, s. (Eng. provoke ; -ment.] 
vocation, 


“The excellency of her beauty was no provokement 
im.”"—Brende : Quintus Curtius, fol, 81. 


pro-vok’-ér, s. [Eng. provok(e); -er.] 
1. One who or that which excites, stimu- 
lates, or promotes, 


“Drink, sir, is a great provoker of three things.”— 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, ii, 8, 


* 2. One who excites or stirs up sedition or 
war. 
3. One who or that which provokes, irri- 
tates, or incenses. 
“* And my provokers hereby doo augmente,” 
Wyatt: Psalme, 88. 
pro-vok’-ing, pr. par. & a, [PRovoKE.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adj.: Tending to provoke, annoy, or 
incense ; annoying, exasperating. 


pro-vok’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. provoking; -ly.] 
In a provoking manner or degree; so as to 
provoke or annoy ; vexatiously. 


“They sank into impiety, made wars, and became 
provokingly human,.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept, 23, 1885, 


prév-ost, *prov-est, s. [0. Fr. provost, 
prevost (Fr. prévot), from Lat. prepositwm, acc. 
of prepositus = one who is set over, a prefect, 
from prepositus, pa. par. of prepono = to set 
before or over: pre= before, and pono=to 
lace, to set; A.S. préfost ; Sp. & Port. pro- 
ste ; Ital. prevosto, preposto, preposit ; Dut. 


provost, prevoost; Dan. provst ; Icel. profasti ; 
Sw. prost ; Ger. profosz, probst, propst.] One 
who is set over others ; one who is appointed 
to superintend or preside over something; 
the principal, head, or chief of certain esta 
lishments or bodies ; applied to: 
*1. A gaoler; the head or governor of a 
prison. 
A warrant for his pa oy. rege y 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, 1. & 
2. The heads or principals of several colleges 
in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
the principal of the University of Dublin, and 
of some universities in the United States. 


8. The chief dignity of a cathedral or colle 
giate church, 

4, In Scotch burghs, the chief magistrate, 
corresponding to the mayor in English 
boroughs. The provosts of Edinburgh and Glas- 

‘ow are styled lord provosts. The same title 
is popularly given to the provost of Aberdeen. 


rovost-marshal (provost as pro- 
VO), 5. 

Mil.: A commissioned officer specially 
appointed, at great permanent camps or in the 
field on active service, to carry put sentences 
of military law. Formerly they had powers 
of immediate punishment on the commission 
of offences against published orders; but now 
they can only arrest, and detain for trial 
offenders and carry the punishments awarded 
by court martial into effect. 


*prd-vost’-&r, s. [Eng. provost; -er.] A 
provost, a chief, a head teacher. 


“Mai to teach it, with his , ush 
and para pan tia Schoole of enattngts bk. “g 
* prov-ost-ry, s. [Eng. provost; -ry.] The 
office or dignity of a provost; prefecture, 
provostship. 
“Certes the dignite of th: 
Rome waa snes cout ied eer erg bey 
prov-ost-ship, s. [Eng. provost; -ship.] 
The office of a provost. 
ow, » 
Woetnniannaeeen my provostship. Reliquia 
prow (1), *prowe, s. [0. Fr. prowé (Fr. 
proue), from Lat. prora=a prow, from Gr. 
mpwpa (prora), from mpwt (prdi)=in front; 
Sp. proa; Ital. prora, prua.} The stem or 
forward post of a vessel, often used for the 
vessel itself ; the bow. 


“That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be 
The foremost prow in pressing to the strand.” 
Wordsworth: La 


odamia, 
prow (2), s. [Proa.] 


* prow (3), *prou, s. [0.Fr. prow.] Advan- 
tage, benefit, protit. (Chaucer: C. T., 12,234.) 


* prow, a. [0. Fr. prow; Fr. preux.] [Prow- 
Ess. ] reli valiant. (Spenser: F. Q., LIII., 
iii, 28. 


préw-éss, *prow-es, * prow-esse, 
*pru-esse, s. [Fr. prowesse, from O. Fr. 
ow (Fr. preux) = valiant, origin doubtful ; 
p. & Port. proeza ; Ital. prodezza.] 
*1, Integrity, honour. 
“ Nowe than so as bountie and prowesse ben made to 
good folke."”—Chaucer » Boecius, bk, iv. 
2. Valour, bravery; gallantry and intre- 
pidity in war or danger ; fearlessness, 


“ Lochiel was especially renowned for his physical 
prowess.” —Macaulay : Hist, Bng., xiii- 


*prow-esse, s. [PRowEss.] 


*préw’-éssed, a. [Eng. prowess; -ed.] Dis- 
tinguished for prowess ; valiant. 
“ More fatal than the prowess'd foe.” 
Fenton: Homer Imitated. 
* préw-Sss-ful, a. [Eng. prowess; -ful(D).] 
Powerful, vigorous. 
“ His prowesful policy.” 
Sylvester: Babylon. (Argument.) 
prowl, *proule, * prol-lyn, *prolile, v.t. 
&i. [A word of doubtful origin, According 
to Skeat ‘fa contracted frequentative form 
standing for progle, weakened form of prokle ; 
where progle is the frequentative of progue or 
prog = to search about, espec. for provisions, 
and prokle is an old verb meaning to thrust ox 
poke.”] [PRoa, v.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To rove or wander over or through in a 
stealthily manner. 
“ He prowls each place, still in new colours deckt.’ 
Sidney. 
*2. To gather or get together by plunder. 


(teu i 
boil, boy; péut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, c. = bel, deL 
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B. Intransitive: 


1, To rove or wander stealthily, as one in 

search of prey or plunder. 

“Her crew, distributed among twenty brigantines, 
prowled for booty over the sea,”—Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xix, 

*2. Torove and plunder; to pillage, to prey, 

to plunder. 


prowl, s. [Prow1, v.] The act of prowling 
or roving about stealthily, as in search of prey 
or plunder: as, To be on the prowl. (Collog.) 


réwl'-ér, s. [Eng. prowl, v.; -er.] One 
wis si prowls or roves about 'stealthily, as for 
prey or plunder. 


“There are so many young prowlers on the lookout 
that they'd precious soon empty a bin.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 4, 1885. 


* prowl'-ér-y, s. [Eng. prowl; -ery.] Rob- 
bery, plunder, pillage. 


“Thirty-seven monopolies, with other shocking 
prowleries.” —Hacket : Life of Williams, pt. i., p. 61. 


prowl-ing, pr. par. ora. [PRowt, v.] 


prowl-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. prowling; -ly.] 
In a prowling manner. 


prox, s. [A contract. of provy (q.v.).] A 
ticket or list of candidates at elections, pre- 


sented to voters for their votes. (Amer.) 


* prox’-éne, s. [Fr. proxine; Gr. mpdéevos 
proxenos), from mpé (pro) = before, and gévos 
wenos) = a friend, a guest.] 

Greek Antig. : An official who had the charge 
of showing hospitality to strangers. 


* prox’-én-ét, s. [Fr. proxénéte ; Lat. prox- 
eneta, from Gr. mpogevnrys (proxenetés), from 
mpokevéw ( proxenco)=to act as @ proxene(q.V.). ] 
A go-between, a negociator. 

“He being the common prozenet or contractor of all 
natural matches.”—More ¢ Immort, of the Soul, pt. iii., 
bk. iii, ch. xiii. 

* prox’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. proxy; -cally.] 

y, or as by, proxy. (Southey: Letters, iv. 113.) 


prox’-im-al, a. & s. [Lat. provimus= very 
near, superlative of prope = near.] 

A, As adj.: Of or belonging to the part of 
a limb or other organ nearest the point of 
attachment. 

B. As substantive: 

Anat., Bot., & Zool.: The comparatively 
fixed end of a limb or an organism; the more 
slowly growing end} spec the fixed end of a 
limb or organism in the Hydrozoa. Opposed 
to distal. 


prox-i-mate, a. (Lat. proximatus, pa. par. 
of provimo=to approach, from proximus = 
very near.] Nearest, next, immediate, 
“The proximate capacity of its efficient.”—Glan- 
will: Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xii. 
proximate-analysis, s. [ANALYsis.] 


proximate-cause, s. That which im- 
mediately precedes and produces the effect, as 
distinguished from the remote, mediate, or 
predisposing cause. 

“We were to shew the proximate natural causes of 

it.”—Burnet: Theory of the Earth. 
proximate-principles, s. pl. 

Chem.: The definite constituents forming 
the substance of plants or animals. They 
embrace such compounds as albumin, fibrin, 
fat, cellulose, starch, sugar, organic acids, 
ethers, alkaloids, &c., some of which can be 
formed artificially. 


proxi-mate-ly, adv. [Eng. proximate ; -ly.] 
In a proximate manner, position, or degree ; 
immediately, directly; with immediate or 
direct relation to or effect on. 


“They know it immediately or proximately from 
their proper guides."—Waterland: Works, v. 287. 


*prox’-ime, a. (Lat. provimus, superl. of 
prope =near.] Next; immediately preceding 
or following. (Watts: Logick, bk. ii., ch. i.) 


* prox-im'-i-otis, * prdx’-im-dus, a. 
[Lat. promimus.] Nearest, proximate. 


prox-im’-i-ty, * prox-im-i-tie, s. (Fr. 
prowimité, from Lat. proximitatem, accus. of 
proximitas = nearness, from proximus, superl. 
of prope = near ; Sp. proximidad; Ital. pross- 
imita.] The quality or state of being prox- 
imate or next; immediate nearness in place, 
blood, or alliance ; close relationship. 
“ By way of nearness and inward proximity to it,”— 
South: Sermons, vol. vii., ser. 13, 


prowl—prune 


prox’-i-mé6, s. [Lat. masc. and neut. abla- 
tive of Lat. provimus =the next.) The month 
which succeeds the present. Often contracted 
to proz.: as, I shall come on the 10th prox, 


* prox’-im-oiis, a. [PRoximrovs.] 


prox’-y, * procke-sy, * proke-cye, s. 
[A contract. of procwracy (q.v.), from Low 
Lat. procuratia; Lat. procwratio = manage- 
ment.] [PROCURATION.] 

1. The agency of another who acts as a 
substitute for a principal; the agency of a 
substitute; authority to act for another, 
especially in voting. 

“All may easily be done by proxy.”—Scribner’s 

Magazine, Oct,, 1878, p. 898. 

2. One who acts as a substitute for another ; 
one who is deputed to act for or in the place 
of another, especially in voting. A member 
of the House of Lords could formerly depute 
any member of the same order to be his proxy, 
to vote for him in his absence, but this right 
was suspended by a Standing Order on March 
31, 1886. 

“The scale was but just turned by the proxies,”— 

Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xi. 

3. A written document authorizing one per- 
son to act or vote for another, as at a meeting 
of the shareholders of a company, &c. 


4, The same as PROCURATION (q.V.). 
5, The same as Prox (q.v.). 
6. Anything intended to take the place or 


perform the functions of something else; a 
substitute. 


* proxy-wedded, a. Wedded by proxy. 
(Tennyson : Princess, i. 33.) 


* prox’-¥, v.i. [PRoxy, s.] To vote or act by 
proxy or by the agency of another. 


prox -y-ship, * prox’-i-ship, s. [Eng. 
proxy ; -ship.] The position, office, or agency 
of a proxy. 


“The same TOMO OY and proziship between 
these spirits and their images."—Brevint: Saul & 
Samuel, ch. xvi., p. 394. 


* priige, s. [See def.] 
1, An old name for Prussia, 
2. Prussian leather. 
“ Folded hides und other shields of pruce.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, ili, 30. 
pride,s. (Fr. prude = virtuous, prudent; O. 
Fr. prude, prode, fem. of prud, prod = excel- 
lent.] A woman who affects great reserve, 
coyness, and excessive virtue; a woman of 
affected or over-sensitive modesty or reserve ; 
a woman who is overnice or precise, 
“Though prudes may condemn me, and bigots re- 
prove.” Byron; First Kiss of Love. 
prude-like, a. Over-precise or nice. 


“Tt is the more prude-like and disagreeable thing of 
the two.”—Berkeley: Alciphron, dial. ii., § 9. eae 


pri’-dence, s. ([Fr., from Lat. prudentia, 
from prudens = prudent (q.v.); Sp. & Port. 
prudencia ; Ital. prudenza.) 
1, The quality or state of being prudent; 
wisdom applied to practice; the habit of 
acting with deliberation and discretion. 


“Under prudence is comprehended, that discreet, 
apt suiting and disposing as well of actions as words, 
in their due place, time, and manner.”—Peacham, 


2. Frugality, economy, providence. 


{ Blair thus discriminates between wisdom 
and prudence; ‘‘ Wisdom leads us to speak 
and act what is most ‘proper: prudence pre- 
vents our speaking and acting improperly. A 
wise man employs the most proper means for 
success ; a prudent man the safest means for 
not being brought into danger.” (Rhetoric 
(1817), i. 281.) 


* pri’-den-cy, * pru-den-cie, s. (Lat. 
prudentia.| Prudence, discretion. 

"oO 11 liti i Pa 
Hatt: Voyage 
pri’-dent, a. [Fr., from Lat. prudentem, 
accus. of prudens, for providens = provident 

(q.v.); Sp. & Ital. prudente.] 

* 1, Provident, foreseeing. 

“ The prudent crane.” Milton: P. L., vii. 480. 

2. Cautious or circumspect in determining 
on or adopting an action or line of conduct ; 
practically wise ; careful of the consequences 
of any measures, actions, or business under- 
taken. (Proverbs xiv. 18.) 

3. Characterized, dictated, or directed by 
prudence : as, prudent measures. 


4, Frugal, economical, provident: as, a 
prudent expenditure of money. 

* 5, Correct and decorous in manner; dia 
creet : as, a prudent woman. (Latham.) 

J Used in a bad sense in Matt. xi. 26. 
R.V. has ‘‘ understanding.” 


pra-dén’-tial (ti as sh), a. &s. [Eng. prue 
dent ; -ial} 
A. As adjective: 
1, Characterized by, or pracastie from, 
prudence ; prudent, discreet. 


“ Check each impulse with prudential rein.” 
Byron: Childish Recollections. 


2. Exercising prudence; hence, advisory, 
discretionary. . 

3. Superintending the discretionary con- 
cerns of a society : as,a prudential committee. 

* B. As subst. : A matter requiring prudence 
or discretion. (Watts.) 


* pri-dén’-tial-ist (ti as sh), s. (Eng. 
prudential; -ist.) One who acts from, or is 
governed by, prudential motives. 


* prii-dén-ti-al-i-ty (tias shi), s. [Eng. 
udential; -ity.) The quality or state of 
eing prudential or directed by prudential 

motives. 
“Rightly to judge th dentiality of affairs.”"— 
Broa: Wine ae: fe oho fithe pee 


* prii-dén-tial-ly (ti as sh), adv. [Eng. 
prudential; -ly.) In a prudential manner ; 
with prudence ; prudently. 


“His conscience is prudentially ote Bos at such 
falsities.”"—More: On Enthusiasm, pt. ii, § 47. 


pra’-dent-ly, adv. [Eng. prudent ; -ly.) 
1, In a prudent manner; with prudence or 
discretion ; warily, discreetly, judiciously. 
“To walk prudently and safely.”"—Bp. Taylor: Ser- 
mons, Vol. iii., ser. 5. 
2. With frugality or economy; frugally, 
economically, 


prid’-ér-7y, s. (Fr. pruderie.] [PrupE.] The 
quality or state of being prudish; the man- 
ners or characteristics of a prude; affected 
or excessive niceness or preciseness ; coyness. 


“Instances of this prudery were rare indeed.”"— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


pri-@homme’, s. (Fr. =a skilful man; 0. 
Fr. prud = excellent, and homme=a man.} 
A skilful or discreet man 3 specif., in France, 
a member of a board composed of masters 
and workmen whose office is to arbitrate im 
trade disputes. They existed as early as the 
fifteenth century, and were revived in France 
by Napoleon I. in 1806. The expression,is: 
used for the typical French citizen ; Jacques: 
Eros answering to the English John 


The 


priid’-ish, a. (Eng. prud(e); -ish.] Like a 
prude; affectedly or excessively reserved, 
precise, or nice ; coy, reserved. 

“ Vainly the dotard mends her prudish pace.” 
Byron; Reply to some Elegant Verses. 
prid’-ish-ly, adv, (Eng. prudish; -ly.] Ina 
prudish manner; like a prude. 
“Though Christchurch long kept prudishly away.” 
Pope: Dunciad, iv, 

*pri’-in-ate, a. (Lat. pruina =a hoar-frost.} 

Hoary, pruinose. 


A - 4 
prii’-in-dse, prii/-in-olis, a. (Lat. pruin- 
osus, from pruina =hoar-frost; Fr. pruineux > 
Ital. prwinoso.] 
Ord. Lang. & Bot. (the latter of the form prui- 
nose): Appearing as if covered with hoar- ° 
frost ; hoary, frosted (q.v.). 


prt-in-oits, a. [Prurosz.] 


priine, * proin, * proine, * proyn, v.t. &#. 
{Prob. from Fr. provigner=to plant or set 
suckers or slips, to propagate, from O, Fr. 
provain; Fr. provin =a vine-sucker set in the 
ground, from Lat. propaginem, accus. of 

propago =a shoot, a sucker ; Ital. propaggine.} 
[PROVINE.] af 
A. Transitive: 


1. To cut or lop off, as the superfluous 
branches or shoots of trees ; to cut or lop off 
the superfluous branches or shoots of; to 
trim with a knife. 

“Tt improves greatly under high culture and’ 
pruning.” —Seribner’s Magazine, April 1880, p. 827. 

*2. To free from anything superfluous or 
overabundant., 


“One sees him clipping his apricots and prunin 
his essays.”—Thackeray : icngtiste ivneurete ; Bue 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s6n; mite, citb, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. ©, @=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


*3. To dress up; to make trim and neat, 


“A husband that loveth to tri d pam 
sesricete Beri ak anne Aah 
any — 
Holland : Plutarch's Morals, p, a8,” oie ies i 


4. To trim or dress with the bill. 


“To prune his ruffled wing.” 
Scott : Lady of 


“B, Intrans.: To dress up; 
(Dryden: Epil. to All for Love.) 


priine, s. [Fr., from Lat. prunwm =a plum, 
from Gr. mpovvoy (prounon), for mpovdpvor 
(prowmnon) =a plum); xpovvos (prownos), 
for mpoduvos (proumnos) =a plum-tree ; Sp. 
pruna ; Ital. pruna, prugna.) The dried fruit 
of Prunus tica, especially of the varieties 
called St, Catherine and Green Gage. Chiefly 
repared in France and Portugal. They con- 
in a large proportion of sugar, &c., so that 
brandy can istilled from them. Used as 
8 condiment and as a domestic laxative medi- 
cine, but they are apt to gripe. 


prune-tree, s. 
Bot. : Prunus occidentalis. (West Indian.) 


prii-né-2o, s. pl. [Lat. prwn(us); fem. pl. 
adj. suff, -e@.] 
Bot,: Atribe of Rosacew. Calyx deciduous, 
carpel one; ovules two, pendulous; fruit a 
drupe. (Sir J. Hooker.) 


prii-nél-la (1), s. [Lat. prunella =a sloe 
dimin. Per num =a plum ; Fr. nelle. 
So called probably from the dark colour.) 
Fabrice: A smooth, dark-coloured, woollen 
stuff, used as lasting, for making the uppers 
of shoes and gaiters, and for clergymen’s 
gowns. Also spelt prunello. 
“Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow: 
The rest is all but leather or prunetlo.” 
Pope: Essay on Man, tv. 303. 
prfi-néI’-la (2), s. [Altered from Mod. Lat. 
brunella, from Ger. braiine=the quinsy.] 
Bot.: Self-heal; a genus of Scutellarere 
(Lindley), of Stachydex (Sir J, Hooker). Upper 
lip of the calyx plane, three- toothed, lower 
bifid ; upper lip of the corolla nearly entire, 
arched, lower three-lobed. Known species 
three ; one, Prunella vulgaris, Common Self- 
heal, is common in Britain in moist and barren 
tures, the flowers, which are densely 
whorled, are violet-blue. It is a febrifuge. 


* pra-nél-laed, a. (Eng. prunella (1); -ed.] 
owned, from barristers’ gowns being made 
of the stuff called prunello. 
“Nods the pruneliaed bar, attorneys smile.” 
J. & H. Smith; Rejected Addresses, p. 126, 
prii-nélle’, s. [Fr.] (See compound.) 


prunelle-salt, s. 
Chem. : Fused saltpetre. 


prii-nél-16, s. [Provesca (1).) 
1, The same as PRUNELLA (1), (q.V.). 
2. A kind of dried plum, imported from 
France. Called also Brignole. 


priin’-ér,* proin-er,s. [Eng. prun(e); -er.] 
1, One who prunes or trims trees or plants. 
« t the slightest horticultural 
nor ndge Meld. Sun. 16, 1888. 
2. One who removes or cuts away anything 
that is in excess or superfluous. 


prii-nif-ér-oiis, a. (Lat. prunwm = plum; 
fero = to bear, and Eng. suff. -ows.] Bearing 
or producing plums. 


priin-in, s. [Lat. prun(us) = a plum; -in 
(Chem.).] [BassorIn.] 


priin’-ing, pr. par.,a., & s. [PRUNE, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of peop. or cutting off what is 
superfluous; specif., the act of lopping or 
cutting off superfluous branches or shoots of 
trees, &e., with a view to strengthening those 
that are left, or to bringing the tree or plant 
to a particular form. 

2. Falconry: That which is cast off by a 
bird when it prunes its feathers; refuse, 
leavings. 


pruning-chisel, s. A chisel for pruning 
trees. 


Lake, 1. 20, 
to prink. 


runing-hook, s. A cutting tool with 
a F ekad rade, used in trimming trees, 


shrubs, and vines, 


boil, boy; pout, jOwl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= 


prune—prytanis 


pruning-knife, s. A knife with a con- 
cave edge used for pruning. 


pruning-saw, s. A saw set in a stock of 
buekhorn, and having double teeth sharpened 
to points on alternate sides. The edge is 
thicker than the back, which serves for a set. 


pruning-shears, s. A jaw-tool for 
trimming trees, shrubs, and hedges, pruning 
fruit trees, vines, &c. 


priin’-nér-ite, s. [After Prunner of Cagliari, 
Sardinia; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min, : A variety of calcite occurring in very 
obtuse rhombohedrons, of a pale plum-blue 
colour, and chalcedony-like aspect. Found 
at Hestoe, Faroe Islands, associated with 
apophyllite. 


prin’-iis, s. [Lat.) [Prunz.] 

1, Bot.: Plumand Cherry. Calyx five-cleft, 
petals five, nut of the drupe smooth, or fur- 
rowed at the margin. Species about eighty, 
chiefly natives of the north. P. cerasifera, the 
Cherry Plum, is a native of the United States, 
and is cultivated for its fruit. The same is the 
case with P. maratima, a shrub found on sandy 
seacoasts from SMussaclanetts to Alabama, with 
a dark-purple, agreeable fruit. There are sev- 
eral other speciesin this country. P. armeniaca 
is the Apricot (q.v.), P. Laurocerasus the 
Cherry Laurel. The bark of P. Coccomilia is 
a febrifuge, that of P. Capollim is given in 
Mexico against dysentery; the kernel of P. 
brigantiaca yields a fixed oil. The scented 
kernels of P. Mahaleb are used by native 
doctors in India as a substitute for prussic 
acid, and they prescribe the kernel of P. 
Puddum in stone and gravel. 

2. Paleobot.: Prunus occurs in the Bourne- 
mouth beds (Eocene), in the Italian Pliocene, 
and in the English Pleistocene. 


pri’-ri-enge, pri’-ri-en-gy, ». 
prurien(t) ; -ce, -cy.] 
1. The quality or state of being prurient; 
an itching or longing desire or appetite for 
something. 


“There is a prurience in the speech of some.” 
Cowper : Conversation, 31. 


2. A tendency or disposition towards, or 
a dwelling upon, lewdness and lascivious 
thoughts, 

Honey oF husk Daily Pelegtaph, Nov 1h eee 
ri’-ri-ent, a. (Lat. pruriens, pr. ot 

ae th to itch.j EF At 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Itching after, or eagerly desirous of, 
something. 

2. Inclined or disposed to lewdness or las- 
civious thoughts; having a lecherous imagi- 


nation. 
“To excite the pructent imaginations of his 
readers,”"—Scribner's Magazine, ons TH p. 297, 


3. Characterized by pruriency or lewdness. 


“ The vendors or hawkers of publications,” 
—Daily T h, Aug. 25, 188 


II, Bot.: Stinging. 
prt-ri-ent-ly, adv. [E£ng. prurient; -ly.) 
In a prurient manner; with longing desire or 
lasciviousness. 


ri-rig’-in-oiis, a. [Lat. pruriginosus, from 
» es genit. te ee an itching, from 
rurio = to itech; Sp. & ital. Fi ole na 
Pr. prurigineuz.} Affected with pruvigo; 
caused by, or of the nature of, prurigo, 


prii-ri-go, s. [Lat] 

Pathol. : Serous exudation and cell-prolifera- 
tion into and within the papille and follicles 
of the skin, also from the effects of prurigo 
senilis, a form of phthiriasis (q.v.). 


pri-ri-tiis, s. [Lat.] 
Pathol. : An intolerable itching of the mucous 
membrane, chiefly of the vulva or of the anus. 


Priiss’-ian (ss as sh), a. & s. (See def. ; Fr. 
Prussien; Ital. Prussiano.] 

A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to Prussia, 

B, As substantive : 

1, A native or inhabitant of Prussia, 

2. The ancient language of Prussia proper, 
now extinct, it being superseded by Low Ger- 
man. It belonged to the Slavonic family. 

Prussian-blue, s. 

1. Chem. : [F#RROCYANIDE OF IRON]. 


[Eng. 


| 
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( 2. im : A pulverulent variety of vivianite 
q.v. 
Prussian-brown, s. 
Chem, : Ferrocyanide of coy per. 
Prussian-carp, 5. f 
Ichthy. : (See extract). 


“ The Orucian Carp (Carassius carassius) is generall 
distributed over Central and Northern Europe, an 
extends into Italy and Siberia, It inhabits » 
waters only. ... Itis much subject to variation of 
form ; very lean examples are commonly called Prus- 
sian-carps,—Ginther ; Study of Fishes, p. 891, 


Prussian-green, s. 


Chem.: An intimate mixture of Prussian- 
blue and chrome yellow. It forms a useful 
green for oil colours. 


pris'-si-ate, priis’-si-ate, s. [Eng. 
prussi(c) ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A ferri- or ferrocyanide. Thus the 


Red prussiate of potash is Ferricyanide, and 
the Yellow prussiate of potash is Ferrocy- 
anide of Potassiuin, 


priis-sic, priis’-sic, a. 


(See compound.) 
prussic-acid, s. [Hyprocyanic acip.] 


priis’-sin, s. [Eng. pruss(ic); -in (Chem.).] 
Chem, ; Graham’s name for the hypothetical 
radical, CgN3 = Cyg or Pr, which may be sup- 
posed to exist in the ferro- and ferricyanides. 


Pri-tén’-ic, a. (Lat. Prutenicus.] Prussian, 
a term applied to certain astronomical tables 
published by Rimbold in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, founded on the principles of Copernicus. 

“To perfect such Prutenic tables."— Milton: Doctrina 
of Divorce, ch, i. 


(Fr. Prussique.] 


pry (1), *prie,* prin, *pry-en, v.i. [The 
same word as Mid. Eng. prien = to peer.] 
[PEER (3), v.] To peep narrowly ; to inspect 
or look closely or narrowly ; to try to discover 
anything, whether impertinently or not. 


“To pry into every part of the executive adminis 
tration.”—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch, ii. 
pry (2), v.t. [An abbrev. of prize, v.] To 


move or raise by means of a lever; to prize 
up or open. 


“The barn or house was pried up.”—Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, Nov., 1878, p. 46. 


t pry (1), s. [Pry (1), v.] A peeping, a prying; 
narrow inspection, impertinent peeping. 
* Secluded froin the teasing pry 
Of Argus’ curiosity.” Smart; A Noon-piece. 
pry (2), s. [Pry (2), v.] A large lever used to 
raise, move, or force open heavy substances, 


pry-an, s. (Corn. pryi =clay.] 
Mining: A felspathic clay, containing no- 
dules or pebbles of metalliferous ore. 


pry’-ér, s. (Prier.] 


pry -ing, pr. par. ora. [Pry (1), v.] Looking 
closely into ; peeping, inquisitive, curious. 
“The foremost of the prying band.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, li, 42, 
pry’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. prying; -ly.] Ins 
prying or inquisitive manner; with inquisi- 
tiveness or impertinent peeping. 


‘al s. (Prick, s.) A spur; hence, in 
Pal law, a kind of tenure or service under 
which the tenants holding land had to find a 
spur for the king. 


* pry’-mér, s. [Primer.] 
* pryse, v.t. [PRic8, v.] 


ryt-a-né'-iim, s. [Lat., from Gr. mpura- 
at Ady Seer lve on from mpvravis (prutanis) = 
prytanis (q.v.).] 

Greek Antiq.: The public hall in ancient 
Greek states or cities ; espec. the public hall 
at Athens, in which the duties of hospitality 
were exercised towards citizens and strangers. 
Foreign ambassadors were entertained ther 
and envoys on their return from a successf 
mission. The prytanes, and others to whom 
the privilege was granted, also took their 
meals there at the public cost. 


pryt’-a-nis (pl. pryt’-a-nég), s. [Gr. mpv- 
ravis (prutanis), | 

Greek Antiquities : 

1. One of a committee of fifty, composed of 
five deputies chosen by lot from each of the 
ten phulai or tribes, and so forming one-tenth 
of the Council or Senate at Athens. Out of 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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these one was chosen by lot as chief-president. 
Their term of office was somewhat more than 
a month, during which time all treaties and 
public acts ran in their name. (PRyYTANY.] 

2. One of the chief magistrates in several 
states, as at Corinth, Miletus, &c. 


pryt'-a-ny, s. (Gr. mputaveia (prutaneia). } 
Greek Antig.: The presidency at Athens; a 
period of 35 or 36 days, during which the pry- 
tanes of each phulé in turn presided in the 
Senate. The first six in the year consisted of 
35, the last four of 36 days. 


pryth’-eé, interj. [PRitHEz.] 


prz-i-bram’-ite (prz as pretz), s. 
Przibram, Bohemia ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Mineralogy: 

1, A variety of Gothite (q.v.), occurring in 
stellate groups of acicular crystals, having a 
velvety surface. 

2. A variety of Blende (q.v.) containing 
cadmium. 

{| Ps and pt are pronounced as s and ¢, 


psal-i-do-préc’-ne, s. [Gr. Yaris (psalis), 
genit. Wadidos (psalidos)=a pair of shears, 
and IUpdxvm (Prokné)=the daughter of Pan- 
dion, King of Athens.] 
Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub-family 
Psalidoprocnine (q.v.), with ten species, from 
tropical and southern Africa. 


psil-i-do-proc-ni-nex, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
psalidoprocn(e) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inc.] 
Ornith.: Rough-winged Swallows, a sub- 
family of Hirundinide, with two genera, 
Psalidoprocne and Stelgidopteryx. In the 
males the outer margin of the first primary 
has a strongly serrated edge. ° 


psalm (I silent), *psalme, *salm, s. [Lat. 
psalmus, from Gr. wadw6s (psalmos) = a touch- 
ing, espec. the strings of a harp, the sound of 
a harp, a song, a psalm, from WddAw (psalld) 
= to touch, to twang; A.S. sealm; O. F. 
psalme, salme; Fr. psawme ; Sp. & Ital. salmo ; 
Port. psalmo.} A sacred song or hymn; a 
song or hymn composed on sacred subjects, 
and in praise or worship of God; espec. one 
of the hymns composed by David, and other 
Jewish sacred writers, 


{| The Book of Psalms: 

Old Test. Canon.: Heb. DIA (techillim or 
tehillim), an abnormal pl. of mase. form to 
the fem. 2M (techillah or tehillah) = (1) 
praise ; (2) a hymn of praise; (3) glory. In 
one codex the Septuagint calls the book 
Vadpmoi (Psalmot) = Psalms ; in another WaaA- 
amprov (psaliérion) = a stringed instrument. It 
was the praise-book or psalter of the Hebrew 
temple or synagogues. In the present Hebrew 
Bibles it is placed just after the Prophets at 
the head of the Hagiographa (q.v.), and in 
Luke xxiv, 44, is generally supposed to stand 
for that division of the Old Testament books. 
The hundred and fifty psalms are arranged in 
Hebrew in five books, each ter:ninating with 
a doxology, in some cases closing with ‘‘Amen 
and amen.” The R.Y. prints tiem separately. 
Book 1 contains i.-xli.; book 2, xlii.-lxxii. ; 
book 38, lxxiii.-lxxxix.; book 4, xc-evi., and 
book 5, evii-cl. All but thirty-four psalms 
have titles in the Hebrew Bible: the latter 
were called by the Rabbins orphan psalms. 
In the Septuagint all but two have titles. 
Though not as a rule accepted as part of 
Scripture, they are ancient, and worthy of 
high respect. They attribute all Book 1 to 
David, except Ps.i.,ii., x.,andxxxiii. Thename 
of the Supreme Being used in this book is 
chiefly Jehovah. Book 2 assigns Psalms to 
David, to Korah, to Asaph, and to Solomon, 
and leaves others anonymous. The name for 
the Supreme Being in this book is Elohim 
q.v.). Book 3 ascribes Psalms to David, to 

orah, to Asaph, to Ethan, and to Heman 
the Ezrahite. Elohim and Jehovah are about 
equally common in the book, the former, 
however, being apparently preferred. Book 4 
ascribes Psalm xc. to Moses, the others not 
anonymous to David. Book 5 leaves many 
pealas anonymous, attributing others to 

avid. The Hebrew Bible, but not the Sep- 
tuagint, assigns Psalm exxvii. to Solomon. 
This volume contains the Songs of Degrees. 
The book was evidently brought together 
from many sources. It was commenced, 
rather than entirely composed, by David 
Its composition and compilation extended 


[After 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 


* psalm (/ silent), v.t. 


psalm’-ist (J silent), psal’-mist, s. 


* psal'-m6-graph, s. 


*psal-mog’-ra-phy, 


prytany—psammodynastes 


over centuries. Psalm cxxxvii. speaks of the 
Babylonish captivity as an event recently 
gone by. Psalm xliv. and Ixxix. seem very 
suitable to the time of the persecution under 
Antiochus Epiphanes (B.c. 168-165). If the 
Talmudic statement, discovered by Gratz, that 
the night service alluded to in Psalm exxxiv. 
did not become part of the Jewish ritual till the 
time of Queen Alexandra (B.c. 79-70), it, and 
perhaps others of the Songs of Degrees may be 
slightly more recent than that date. The book 
of Psalms is quoted or alluded to as an inspired 
composition by Our Saviour and his Apostles 
at least seventy times: no Old Testament 
book is more frequently quoted. Its canonical 
authority has never been seriously doubted. 
It has become the psalter of the Christian 
Church. Its rhythmical form and careful 
parallelism (g.v.) (now rendered obvious by 
the R.V.) adapt it for the musical part of 
public worship. [MEssranic.] 


[PsaLm, s.] To sing, 
to celebrate in psalms. 
“ Psalming his praise.” Sylvester : Handie-Crafts, 73. 


[Lat. 
psalmista, from late Gr. padprorys (psalmistés), 
from wWaduds (psalmos) = a psalm (q.v.); Fr. 
psalmiste; Sp. & Ital. salmista; Port. psal- 
mista, salmista.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A writer or composer of 
psalms; a title applied especially to the 
authors of the scriptural psalms, and speci- 
fically, with the definite article prefixed, to 
David. 

“She tuned to pious notes the psalmist’s lyre.” 
Hughes: On Divine Poetry. 

2. Church Hist. : Singers in the early Church 
whose duty it was to lead the people. They 
were set apart for the office by a ceremony 
performed by a priest, who gave them this 
charge: ‘‘See that thou believest in thy heart 
what thou singest with thy lips; and manifest 
by thy actions what thou believest in thy 
heart.” 


* psalm’-is-try (I silent), ps&l’-mis-try, s. 


(Eng. psalmist; -ry.] The act of singing 
psalms, psalmody; the use of psalms in de- 
votion. (Milton.) 


* psal-mod’-ic, * psil-méd’-ic-al, a. 


{Eng. psalmod(y); -ic, -ical.] Pertaining or 
7 Oe to psalmody. (Mason : Church Musick, 
p. 170. 


*psalm’-6-dist (/ silent), ps&l’-m6-dist, 


s. [Eng. psalmod(y); -ist.] A composer or 
singer of psalms or sacred songs; a psalmist. 


“The spirits and inflamed affections, and voices of 
psalmodists.”—Hammond: Works, iv. 1. 


* psalm’-d-dize, * psalm’-6-dise (( silent ; 


or as psal’-m0-dise), v.i. [Eng. psalmod(y) ; 
-ize, -ise.] To sing psalms; to practice 
psalmody. (Cooper: Ver-vert, c. ii.) 


psalm’-6-dy (I silent), psXl’-md-dy, s. 


{Fr. psalmodie, from Low Lat. psalmodia ; 
Gr. Yadpwdia (psalmodia) =a singing to the 
harp: Waduds (psalmos) =a psalm, and 357 
(dé) =a song; Sp. & Ital. salmodia ; Port. 
psalmodia.} 

1. The act, art, or practice, of singing psalms 
or sacred songs ; psalmistry. 


“They that allot any constant part of their time to 
private psalmody.”—Hammond: Works, iv. 7. 


2. Psalms collectively; metrical versions of 
the Psalms to which short airs are either set 
or adapted. 


*psalm’-0-d¥ (I silent), * psal/-m6-d¥, ».1. 


[PsaLMopy, 3.] 
sing. 

“An event which may still ... be celebrated and 
psalmodied.”—Oarlyle ; Miscellanies, iv. 119. 


To celebrate in psalms; to 


{Eng. psalm; 0 con- 
nect., and suff. -graph.] A writer or composer 
eh psalms or sacred songs or hymns ; a psalm- 
ist. 


“Following the saieng of king David the psalmo- 
graph.” —Foxe : Martyrs, p. 149 (an. 1056), 


*psalm-dg'-ra-phér *psalm-3g’-ra- 


phist ( silent), *psal-mog’-ra-phér, 

*psal-mog’-ra-phist, s. (Eng. psalmo- 

graph{y) ; -er, -ist.] A psalmograph (q.v.). 
“The psalmographer, that for the well tuning of his 


tongue is called the Sweet Singer of Israel,”—Adams : 
Taming of the Tongue, p. 264, 


*psalm-dg’-ra- 


phy (i silent), s. [Psanmocrapn.] The act 


or practice of writing or composing psalins 
or sacred songs. 


psal’-tér, * psaul-ter, *saut-er, s. [0. Fr. 


psaltier (Fr. psuutier), from Lat. psalterium=(1) 
a psaltery, (2) a song sung to the psaltery, the 
Psalter ; Sp. salterio ; Ital. salterio, saltero ; Port. 
psalterio, salterio; A.S. psaltere.] [PSALTERY.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : The Book of Psalms; also a 
book containing the Psalms separately printed, 
and with musical accompaniment adapted to 
each ; also specif., the version of the Psalms 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 

2. Roman Ritual: The daily office in the 
Breviary. 

{| Our Lady's Psalter: The Little Office. 
[OrFIcE. ] 


*psal-tér-I-an, a. [Eng. psaltery; -an.] 


Sweet, like the notes of a psaltery. 


“Warm, tremulous, devout, psalterian.” 
Keats: Lamia, 


psal-tér’-i-itim, s. [Lat.] [Psaurery.] 


psal’-tér-y, s. 


* 


1, Ord. Lang. : A psalter (q.v.). 
2. Comp. Anat. : The omasum (q.v.). 


[O. Fr. psalterie, from Lat. 
psalterium, from Gr. Wadryprov (psaltérion) = 
a stringed instrument, from WaAmp (psalier)= 
a harper; dddAw 
(psallo) = to play 
on the harp; Fr. 
psaltérion.] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: 
The Psalter. 


“Gotten the psal- 
” — Hammond : 


2. Music: A 
stringed instru- 
ment of music used 
by the ancient 
Jews, the form of 
which is not 
known. That which 
is now used is in the form of a trapezium 0} 
triangle truncated at the top, having thirteen 
strings of wire, mounted on two bridges at 
the sides, and is struck with a plectrum. 

“Sirens, with harps and silver psalteries 
Shall wait with music at thy frigate's stem.” 
Greene: Friar Bacon. 
al-tréss, s. [Gr. Wadmip (psaltér) = a 
arper.] A female player on the psaltery. 
“But spring-wing, like a dancing pealtress, passing 


Over her breast to waken it. 
Browning : Paracelsus, v. 
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psam’-ma, s. [Psammo-.] 


psaim’-mite, s. 


psim-mit’-ic, a. 


psam-mo-., pref. 


psam-m0-bat'-is, s. 


psam-m0’-bi-a, s. 


Bot.: Marrem grass; a genus of Arundina- 
cee. Lindley makes it a synonym of Ammo- 
phila (q.v.). Sir J. Hooker revives it, and calls 
Ammophila arundinacea, Psamma arenaria. 


[Gr. Waupos (psammos) = 
sand ; suff. -ite (Petral.).] 4 
Petrol. : The same as SANDSTONE (q.V.). 


: [Eng. psammit(e); -ic.] 
Pertaining to or containing psammite; of the 
nature of psammite. 


[Gr. Wdaupos (psammos) = 
sand.} Living in, connected with, or re- 
sembling sand. ; 


[Pref. psammo-, and 
Lat. batis = a ray.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Rajide, from the 
southern coasts of South America. The dise 
is circular, and only five inches wide; the 
tail is three and a half inches long, 


a [Pref. psammo-, and Gr. 
Bow (bi06) = to live.] 

Zool. & Palwont. : Sunset-shell; a genus of 
Conchifera, family Mactride (q.v.). Shell 
oblong, compressed, gaping slightly at both 
ends; siphons very long and slender. They 
inhabit sand and mud, and range from the lit- 
toral zone to 100 fathoms. Fifty recent species, 
from Britain, Norway, India, New Zealand, 
and the Pacific. Fossil fifty, from the Eocene 
Tertiary of the United States and Europe. 


psam’-mo-diis, s. [Pref. psamm(o)-, and Gr. 


od0vs (odous) = a tooth.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Cestraphori, with 
three species, founded on teeth from the Coal- 
measures of Armagh, Bristol, and Oreton, 


psim-mo-dy-nis’-tés, s. [Pref. psammo-, 


and Gr. duvéoms (dynastés) = a ruler.) 


sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
co=6; ey=a; qu= kw. 


Zool. : A genus of Psammophide (q.v.), with 
two species, ranging from iitkina 3 Qoohin 
China, Borneo, and the Philippines. Psam- 
modynastes Pilveruienina is a native of British 
India. aspect is very repulsive; its 
dark, undefined colours, short and thick head, 
and swollen lips caused by large hidden fangs, 
foe, it the appearance of a venomous snake,” 
Giinther : Rept. Brit. India, p. 292.) 


psam-m6-lith’-io, «a. 
Eng. lithic.) 

Geol. : Consisting in large measure of sand. 
Used of groups of strata. B(Seeley.) 


-md-né’-ma-ta, s. pl. (Pref, psammo- 
and pl. of Gr. vyya tamales yarn.) ial ) 
Zool. : A sub-order of Cerospon havin 
foreign bodies, and notably and within the 
bet of the spongine fibre, “Example the Bath 

nge. 


psim-mdph’-i-das, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. psam- 
moph(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] sa 
Zool. : Desert-snakes ; a family of Colubri- 
formes, with five genera, characteristic of the 
Ethiopian and Oriental regions. Body and 
tail generally elongate, sometimes stout, 
rounded ; head very distinct from the neck. 


psim’-moph-is, s. [Pref. psamm-, and Gr. 
Opis (ophis) = a serpent.) 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Psammophide (q.v.), with sixteen species, 
ranging from West Africa to Persia and Cal- 
cutta. Psammophis condanarus is about forty 
inches in length. 


psim-m6-sau’-riis, s. (Pref. psammo-, and 
Gr. caitpos (sawros) = a lizard.] 

Zool. ; Sand-monitor; a genus of Monitor- 
ide, with one species, Psammosaurus arenai- 
cus, from the north of Africa and north- 
western India. The genus is often merged in 
Monitor (q.v.). 


psar -6-nite, * psar’-6-lite, s. [Psaro- 
nivus.)] Any individual of the genus Psaronius, 


poy <0-nt ts, 8. = an unknown pre- 
ous stone (Pliny). 


Paleobot.: A genus of Tree-ferns. It is 
probably the interior of the stem of Stem- 
matopteris. Twenty-four were described by 
Géppert (1864-5). From the Devonian to the 
Permian. Valued collectors for the con- 
servation of their fibre and the fine polish 
they take. 

psith’-y-rite, s. [Gr. wabipos (psathuros) = 
wane? ae -ite or ny 

Min. : The same as XYLORETINITE (q.V.). 


t'/-u-rose, s. [Gr. Wafvpds (psathuros) = 
pete 


Min, : The same as STEPHANITE (q.V.). 


-y- . (Gr. va th = 
ee ion 7 woe on apis 


psé-laph’-i-dav, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pselaph(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: An anomalous family of Palpi- 
cornia. Very small beetles, with clavate and 
often nodose antenne, short elytra, and three- 
jointed tarsi. Many of them found in ants’ 
nests. They occur in most countries. Nine 
genera are British. 


psél-a-phiis, s. (Gr. Wyradbdw (pstlaphad)= 
to feel or grope, as in the dark.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of Pselaphide 
(q.v.). Two species are British. 


t psél-lig’-miis, s. [Gr. peddcouds (psellis- 
mos) = stammering; WeddAds (psellos) = failing 
in speech.] 

Pathol.: A generic term for all defects in 
speech, as stammering, &c. 


pseph’- s. [Gr. Yjdiopa (pséphisma), 
from (gw (pséphizd) = to vote by pebbles : 
woos (pséphos) = a pebble, a round stone, and 
Waw (psad) = to rub.) 
Greek Antig. : A public vote of the ba 
of Athens, given by means of pebbles; a 
decree or statute enacted by such a vote, 


éph’-ite, s. [Gr. jdos (pséphos) =a small 
b gers 3 suff. -ite (Petrol.). ] 
Petrol. : Aname given by Naumann to those 
breccias and conglomerates in which the 
fragments are not larger than a hazel-nut. 


(Pref. psammo-, and 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zh 


psammolithic—pseudo- 


pséph-iir-iis, s. [First element doubtful; 
second, Gr, ovpd (owra) =a tail.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Polyodontide, differing 
from Polyodon in having the rostral process 
less depressed and more conical. Upper 
caudal fulera (six) enormously developed. 
Psephurus gladius inhabits the Yan-tse-kiang 
and Hoang-ho. 


psét-tich’-thys, s. (Mod. Lat. psett(us), and 
Gr. ix@vs (ichthus) = a fish.] 
Tehthy.: A genus of Pleuronectidi, con- 
fined to the western coast of North America. 


psét’-td-dés, s. (Mod. Lat. psett(us), and Gr. 
elSog (eidos) = form.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Pleuronectide, with 
one species, Psettodes erumei, common in the 
Indian Ocean. It has retained more of sym- 
metrical structure than the other members of 
the family ; the eyes are as often found on the 
right as on the left side, and it not unfre- 
quently swims in a vertical position. 


psét’-tiis, s. [Lat. psetta, from Att. Gr. wirra 
(psétta) = a flat fish ; not the modern genus.) 
Ichthy. : A genus of Carangide. Body much 
compressed and elevated ; snout rather short; 
one dorsal, ventrals rudimentary ; teeth villi- 
form, none on palate; scales small, ctenoid. 
Three species are known, Psettus argenteus, 
about ten inches long, is very common in the 
Indo-Pacific. 
pseud., pref. [Psrvpo-.] 
pseud-hzemal, pseudo-hemal, a. 
Comp, Anat.: A term applied to a system 
of canals in the Annelida, in some cases com- 
municating freely with the perivisceral cavity, 
buat in the majority of cases shut off from it. 
(See extract.) * 
“These canals are filled by a clear, usually non- 


e@ pseud-hemal 
eer that the fiuid of the pseud-hemal vessels, as 
¢ contains a substance resemb: hemoglobin, repre- 
sents a sort of respiratory blood.”"—Huzley: Anat. 
Invertebrates, p. 57. 
pseud-x-luriis, s. (Pref. psewd-, and Mod. 
Lat. elurus.) [ArLuRos.] 

Palewont.: A genus of Felide, akin to Felis, 
but with an additional premolar in the lower 
jaw. From the Miocene of Europe and the 

liocene of North America. 


psetd-ss-thé’-si*a, s. ([Pref. pseud-, and 
Gr. aigc@yncia (aisthésia) = perception.) "Ima- 
ginary or false feeling; imaginary sense of 
touch in organs that have been long removed. 


sd ud. s'-tle (tle as el), s.  [Pref. 
ad lt oe fae ] A false 
apostle. 

Ep pseudapostles.”" — Bp. Hall; Sermon 

on Phil. ii, 18, 19. 
ud-As'-ta-cine, a. [Mod. Lat. das- 
La a ep saat Bertnging to, resembling, or 
connected with the genus Pseudastacus (q.Vv.). 


id-As’-ta-ciis, s. (Pref. pseud-, and 
Pod Lat. oe) 

Paleont. : Agenus of Microurous Decapoda, 
with one species, Pseudastacus tulosus, 
from the lithographic slates of Solenhofen 
and the Chalk of the Lebanon. 


psetd-éch-é-né'-is, s. (Pref. pseud-, and 
Mod. Lat. echeneis.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Siluride (q.v.) with one 
species, from the mountain-streams of Khas- 
sya. There is a thoracic adhesive apparatus, 
formed by transverse plaits of the skin 
between the pectorals, enabling the fish to 
cling to stones, thus preventing the current 
from sweeping it away. 

pseud-éch’-is, s. (Pref. pseud-, and Gr. xis 
(echis) = a viper.] 

Zool. : A genus of Elapide, from Australia. 
Pseudechis hyriaca, the Australian Black 
Snake, is the commonest venomous snake in 
that country. It frequents wet and marshy 

laces, and resembles the cobra in many of 


ts actions, 
(Pref. pseud-, and 


psetid-é1-é-g1'-niis, s. 
Mod, Lat. eleginus.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Trachinida, from the 
Miocene of Licata. 
pseud-ém-bry-6, s. [Pref. pseud-, and Eng., 
&e., embryo (q.v-).] 
Zool. : Sir Wyville Thomson’s name for the 
larva of the Echinodermata. 
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*pseud-ép-i-graph’-ic, a. (Eng. pseude 
pigraph(y) ; -ic.J e same as PSEUDEPIGRA- 
PHOUS (q.V.). 


“This last class of pseud. 
son Smith; Old Test. in Jewis: 


*psetd-6-pig’-ra-phois, a. [Gr. pevde- 
pice 4: LY page Yh from wWevdys 
(pseudés) = false, and émypabw i Me dia = 
to inscribe.) Inscribed with a false name; 
falsely or wrongly ascribed. 
“ Toconclude the Orphick poems to have been pseude- 
pigraphoud."—Oudworth : Intell. System, p. 296. 
*pseud-6-pig’-ra-phy, s. [Pref. pseud-, 
and Eng, epigraphy (a-v.).} The ascription of 
false names as authors to books, 


* pseuid-é-pis'-cd-pa-cy, s. [Pref. pseud-, 
and Eng. episcopacy (q.v.).] False or pretended 
episcopacy. 


“(He] stands up for all the rest, to justify a long 
usurpation and convicted pseudepiscopacy of prelates, 
) 


‘aphic works.”—Robert- 
Church, lect. v. 


—Milton: Remonst, Defence. (Pret. 
psewt’-dis, s. (Gr. Weddus (pseudis), poet. for 
Wevdns (pseudés) ue Ae rel 
= false.) a" 
Zool. : Jakie ; a 


a genus of Ra- 
nid withrone = 
species, Pseudis ; 
paradoxa, from .-~_ 
Guiana, It is 
greenish, spot- 
ted with brown, 
and has irregu- 
lar linear mark- 
ings of brown 
along its thighs 
and legs. So re- 
latively large is the larval form, that when the 
tail is absorbed no increase of growth occurs 
in the adult. 


pseud-i-sod’-d-mon, s. [Pref. pseud-, and 
Eng. isodomon.] 

Greek Arch. : A mode of building in which 
the walls were filled in between the bond- 
stones or stretchers with rubble or small stones 
bedded in mortar, with course of equal height. 
(Weale.) 


pseud-6-, pref. [Gr. wevd:s ( psewdés) = false ; 
WeddSos (pseudos) = a falsehood.] A prefix, 
signifying false, counterfeit, or spurious ; in 
scientific compounds, having “a deceptive 
appearance. 


§] Obvious compounds: pseudo - apostle, 
pseudo-bard, pseudo-clergy, pseudo-evangelicism , 
pseudo -martyr, pseudo- philosopher, pseudo - 
philosophy, pseudo-republican, &c. 

pseudo-acetic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C4Hg0o"CoHyO2. Butyracetic acid. 
Obtained in the free state by the fermentation 
of tartrate of calcium, and by adding to sul- 
phuric acid an equivalent of a butyrate and 
acetate. It is isomeric with propionic acid, 
and in many respects behaves like it, but 
differs in being resolved by distillation into 
buytric and acetic acids. It is a mobile 
liquid, freely miscible in alcohol and water, and 
boiling at 140°, 


pseudo-alkarmin, s. [ANcHusIN.] 
pseudo-branchia, s. pl. [PsEUDOBRAN- 
CHI. } 
pseudo-bulb, s. 
Bot.: A stem like a bulb. Example, the 
thickened aerial stem of some orchids, 
pseudo-butene, s. 
CH—CH3 
Chem. : \| 
Cc 


PSEUDIS PARADOXA, 


Formed by heating 


—CHs3. 
seudo-butyl iodide with alcoholic potash. 
t boils at 8° and solidifies at a low tempera- 
ture. 


Pseudo-butyl-alcohol : 


A 
Chem. : {oH XCH,)O. Secondary butyk 


alcohol. An isomer of normal butyl alcohol 
obtained from erythrite by distilling with 
re hydriodiec acid. The iodide formed is 
treated with rnoist oxide of silver, which 
yields the alcohol as a colourless oily liquid, 
having a burning taste, a specific gravity of 
*85 at 0°, and Hoiling at 97. 


pseudo-calculi, s. pi. 
Pathol. : Caleuli of fibrin or blood-coagula, 
or of uxostealith. They are very rare. 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
iin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ic.= bel, del, 
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pseudo-cerain, s. 

Chem. : A neutral amorphous fatty substance 
found in bees’ wax, and obtained by saponi- 
fying with potash and precipitating with an 
acid. 


pseudo-china, s. 

Bot.: Smilax Pseudo-China, a native of North 
America. In South Carolina the root stocks 
are manufactured into beer, and also used to 
fatten hogs. 


pseudo-compounds, s. pl. 

Chem.: Pseudols. A term applied gener- 
ally to substances having a degree of resem- 
blance to certain other bodies without being 
identical in composition, or similar in proper- 
ties, as pseudo-quinine. In a more restricted 
sense it is used to describe secondary com- 
pounds, as pseudo-propyl alcohol, which 
contains two alcohol radicals united by the 


group CHHO, thus { (CHa HHO, and is 


converted by oxidation into a ketone instead 
of into an acid. 


pseudo-costate, a. [FALSELY-RIBBED.] 
pseudo-cotyledon, s. [PRorMBRYO.] 


pseudo-curarine, s. ¥ 

Chem, : An alkaloid obtained from the leaves 
of the oleander. The aqueous decoction is 
treated with tannic acid, the soluble portion 
boiled with litharge and the filtrate evaporated 
nearly to dryness. It is then washed with 
ether, and the part insoluble in that liquid 
dissolved in alcohol. On evaporation pseudo- 
curarine remains as a yellowish tasteless 
varnish, very soluble in water and alcohol. 
It neutralises acids, but the compounds are 
not crystallizable. 


pseudo-dipteral, a. & s. 
Architecture: 


A. Asadj.: Falsely or imperfectly dipteral ; 
applied to a disposition in temples wherein 
there were eight columns in front and only 
one range round the cell. It is called false 
or imperfect, because the cell only occupying 
the width of four columns, the sides from the 
columns to the walls of the cell have no 
columns therein, although the front and rear 
present a column in the middle of the void. 

B. As subst.: A temple arranged on a 
pseudo-dipteral plan. 


pseudo-erythrin, s. 

Chem.: The old name for orseflinate of 
ethyl, CoHs, CgH704, obtained by exhausting 
Roccella tinctoria, with boiling alcohol. It is 
crystalline and readily soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. 


pseudo-gyrate, a. 
Bot.: Having a false ring. (Used when the 


elastic ring of the spore case in ferns is con- 
fined to the apex.) 


pseudo-hemal, a. 


pseudo-heart, s. 

Comp. Anat, (Pl.) : Certain contractile cavi- 
ties connected with the atrial system of the 
Brachiopoda, formerly considered to be true 
hearts, but now known to be connected with 
reproduction. Rolleston thought they cor- 
responded to the Organ of Bojanus (q.v.) in 
the Lamellibranchiata. 


pseudo-hexene-glycol, s. 

Chem. : CgH 402 = (C3H5)2Ho(OH)s. Diallyl 
dihydrate. Prepared by converting diallyl 
into the hydriodide by heating in a closed 
vessel, acting on the iodide with acetate of 
silver, and decomposing the acetate formed 
with an alkali. It is a colourless syrup of 
8p. gr. = '9638 at 0°, and boils about 214°. 


pseudo-hymenium, s. 

Bot.: A false hymenium, covering the 
sporida in Algals, and resembling a hymenium 
in other plants. (Fries.) 


pseudo-membrane, s. A false mem- 
brane arising from inflammation, 

pseudo-metallic, a. Falsely or imper- 
fectly metallic ; specif. applied to a kind of 
lustre which is perceptible only when held 
towards the light, as in minerals. 


pseudo-monocotyledonous, a. 


[PsEUD-H2MAL.] 


Bot. (Of cotyledons): Cohering. Example: 
the horse-chestnut. : < x 
pseudo-morphine, s. (PHoRMINE.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
os, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rfile, 


pseudoalbite—pseudocyon 


pseudo-navicellz, s. pl. 

Zool. : The embryonic forms of the Grega- 
rinidz, so called from their resemblance to 
the genus Navicula (q.v.). 


pseudo-navicular, a. Of, or pertain- 
ing to, the Pseudo-navicellz (q.v.). 


pseudo-nitropropane, s. 
Chem. : 4 CHsScH(NO.). A limpid liquid, 


boiling at 112°-117°, obtained by the action 
of silver nitrite on pseudo-propyl iodide. 


pseudo-orcin, s. [ERYTHRITE, ERYTHRO- 
MANNITE. ] 


pseudo-peripteral, a. 

Arch.: Falsely or imperfectly peripteral. 
Applied to a temple having the side-columns 
attached to the walls instead of separated by 
an interval, as in a peripteral temple. 


pseudo-propyl-alcohol, s. 
. {CH p 
Chem. : { CH(CH,)HO. Secondary propylic 


alcohol. An isomer of propyl alcohol obtained 
by the action of nascent hydrogen on acetone. 
A colourless liquid of a peculiar odour ; hav- 
ing a sp. gr. *791 at 15°, and boiling at 83°. 
It mixes with water in all proportions. 


pseudo-purpurin, s. 

Chem.: Cop9Hy909._ Trioxyalizarin. A sub- 
stance obtained along with purpurin by 
extracting madder according to Kopp’s method. 
It is insoluble in alcohol but dissolves in 
warm benzene, from which it crystallizes in 
slender brick-red needles, and is converted 
into purpurin by heating with alcohol to 
180°-200°. It forms with mordants a rather 
unstable colouring matter. According to 
Rosenstiehl, it consists of purpurin-carbonic 
acid, as Cy4H7O5COoH, inasmuch as it is re- 
solved by heat into purpurin and carbonic 
acid. 


pseudo-quina, s. 

Bot.: Strychnos Pseudo-Quina, a Brazilian 
plant, with edible fruit; it furnishes Colpache 
bark, considered to be as good a febrifugal 
medicine as quinine. 


pseudo-quinine, s. 

Chem.: A base said to have been obtained 
from a cinchona extract of unknown origin. 
It crystallized in prisms, was insoluble in 
ether, but soluble inalcohol. It was tasteless, 
and its sulphate was scarcely bitter. 


pseudo-stearoptene, s. 

Chem. (Pl.): A term applied to certain 
erystalline bodies separated from volatile oils, 
differing from the true stearoptenes by their 
greater solubility in water, e.g., primrose 
eamphor from Primula Auricula, and the 
camphors derived from other species of the 
same genus. 


* pseudo-strata, s. pl. 
Geol. : Masses of rock extending in tabular 
plates, but not laminated. (MacCulloch.) 


pseudo-sulpho-cyanogen, s. [PER- 
SULPHO-CYANOGEN. } 


+ pseudo-tinea, s. 


Entom.: The larva of certain Moths, spec. 
the Bee-moth (q.v.). 


pseudo-toxine, s, 

Chem. : A light yellow poisonous extract 
obtained from belladonna leaves, soluble in 
water and weak alcohol. It is not a pure 
substance, and is believed to owe its poisonous 
properties to the presence of atropine. 


pseudo-uric acid, s. 

Chem.: CsHgN404. Formed by the action 
of potassium cyanate on uramil. The com- 
pound is precipitated from its potash-salt by 
hydrochloric acid as a white powder made up 
of prisms. It is without taste or smell, is 
slightly soluble in water, and forms crystalline 
salts with the alkalis and metals. 


pseudo-veratrine, s. 

Chem. : Ci4H3gNo03 (2). Veratrin-resin. 
Helonine. A brown resinous substance ob- 
tained from the alcoholic extract of sabadilla 
seeds after the removal of sabadilline and vera- 
trine. It melts at 185°, is soluble in alcohol, 
insoluble in ether and water, and does not 
neutralise acids. 


pseudo-voleanic, a. Pertaining to, or 
produced by, a pseudo-voleano. 


ee 


seudo-volcano, s. A volcano which 
patte smoke and sometimes flame, but not 
lava; also, a burning mine of coal. 


psei-do-al'-bite, s. (Pref. pseudo-, and Eng. 
albite.] 
Min. : The same as ANDESINE (q.V.). 


pseu-do-ap’-a-tite, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. apatite.) 
Min.: Apatite pseudomorphous after pyro- 
morphite (q.v.). 


pseu-dd-ba-salt’, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and Eng. 
basalt.) 
Petrol. : A name given by Humboldt to the 
semi-vitreous varieties of trachyte. 


psetl-dd-bér-yx, s._ [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Mod. Lat. beryx (q.v.).] 

Paleont.: A genus of Berycide, with ab 
dominal ventrals, from the Chalk of Mount 


Lebanon. 


pseu-dd-bér-ze’-li-ite, s. 
and Eng. berzeliite.) 
Min.: An anisotropic form of berzeliite 
(q.v.). 


pseu-dd-blép’-sis, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and Gr. 

BAéWs (blepsis) = sight; BAémw (blepd) = to 
see ; Fr. pseudoblepsie.} 

Med, : False, deceptive, or imaginary vision. 


pseii-dé-bran’-chi-2, s. pl. [Pref. pseudo-, 
and Mod. Lat. branchie (q.v.).] 

Compar. Anat. : The remains of an anterior 
gill performing respiratory functions during 
embryonic life. In the adult fish these organs 
lose those functions, and appear as retia mira- 
bilia, receiving oxygenised blood, which, after 
having passed through the capillary system, 
is carried to the other parts of the head. 


pseu-do-brook’-ite, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. brookite.] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in thin tabular 
crystals, associated with szaboite (q.v.), in 
andesite, at Aranyer Mount, Transylvania. 
Crystallization, orthorhombic. Hardness, 6:0 ; 
sp. gr. 4:98; lustre, adamantine to greasy; 
colour, dark-brown to black, thin crystals 
red ; streak, ochre-yellow. Analysis yielded: 
titanic acid, 52°74; sesquioxide of iron, 42°29 ; 
loss on ignition, 0°69 ; traces of alumina, lime, 
magnesia, and silica. 


psew’-dé-carp, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and Gr. _ 
kapmos (arpos) = fruit.] 

Bot. : A similitude of a true fruit, consisting 
of the mature ovary combined with other 
parts of the flower. Example, a rose fruit, 
which consists of the mature ovaries and the 
enveloping calyx-tube. 


pset-do-chro’-mi-dés, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
pseudochrom(is); Lat. masc, or fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ides.] 

Ichthy.: A group of Trachinide, having one 
continuous dorsal fin, and the lateral line 
interrupted. Genera: Opisthognathus, Pseu- 
dochromis, Cichlops, and Pseudoplesiops. 
They inhabit coral reefs and coasts. 


pseti-d6-chro’-mis, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Mod. Lat, chromis (q.v.).] [PsEUDOCHROMIDES.} 


pseu-d0-chry’-s6-lite, s. (Pref. pseudo-, 
and Eng. chrysolite ; Ger. pseudochrysolith.] 
Petrol. : A name given to the dark olive- 
green vitreous fragments, formerly regarded 
as obsidian, and known as Bottlestone, found 
at Moldauthein, in Bohemia. They are now 
shown to be of artificial origin. 


pseu-dd-clas’-tic, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and Eng. 
clastic. ] 
Petrol.: A name suggested for various tufts 
and breccias of volcanic rocks, 


pseu-dd-co-tiin’-nite, ss, 
and Eng. cotwnnite. ] 

Min.: A name given by Scacchi to some 
acicular yellow crystals, observed by him as 
a sublimation product after the 1872 eruption 
of Vesuvius. Compos., probably: PbOlp+KCl 
=a chloride of lead and potassium. 


pseu-dé¢’-y-6n, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and Gr. 
Kdwv (kun) = a dog.) 


Paleont. : A genus of fossil Canide, from the 
Miocene of Europe. 


[Pref. pseudo-, 


[Pref. pseudo-, 


thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pd 
“ . £6, pot, 
full; try, Syrian. 2, © =6; ey =a; qu = kw. 


psetl-dé-dax, s. 
Lat. -odam,) 
Ichthy.: A genus of Labride, with one 
species, Pseudodax mol from the East 
Indian archipelago. Four broad incisors in 
each jaw, teeth of lower pharyngeal confluent, 
pavement-like. 


pseu-d6-dY-al-lage (age as 1%), pseii’- 

d6-di-al'-la-gé, s. (Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. diallage. | 

Min. : The same as VANADIN-BRONZITE (q.V.). 


* psetl’-dé-dox, a. & s. [Gr. Wevdddotos 
pseudodoxos), from wevdijs (pseudés) = false, 
and $6€a (dora) = opinion.] 
A. As adj.: Not true in opinion; false, 
B. As subst. : A false opinion. 
wk, maintain the atheisticall pseudodox.”—Adams + 
* pseti-d6-ddx’-all, a. [Eng. pseudodor; 
-al.) False, mistaken. (Howell: Parley of 


Beasts, p. 122.) 
ti-dd-fiin’— tl. f. pseudo- 
Prey wot tat gine arn) bie ’ 


Zool. : A family of Aporose Actinozoa, Only 
known genus Merulina. 


pseti-dé-ga-lé-na, s. (Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. galena.] 


Min. ; The same as BLENDE (q.v.). 


Ay-liis’-site, s. (Pref. pseudo- 
ar Py Ma Pema ; 
Min.: Crystals of gaylussite wholly or 


partly replaced by carbonate of lime. 


* pset’-dé-graph,* = s 
Berremeteree ar 
1 = , an = 
ome False writing ; & tonsery, 


om | other 
name of Clement.”"—Supernatural Religion, vol. i., 


*pseu-doég-ra-phize, v.i. [PszupocRAPH.] 
To write or spell words incorrectly. 
ters to 


“A wide-spread among old 
oR ne ym eA Ball Mod. oy P. 159. 


pset'-dé-— s. (Pref. pseudo-, and Lat. 
gups (q.V-)- 

Ornith, : A genus of Vulturine (q.v.), allied 
to Gyps, but with only fourteen tail-feathers. 
Two Rigor? from north-east Africa and 
Senegal, India, and Burmah. 


pseu-do-li_béth-én-ite, s. [Pref. pseudo-, 
and Eng. libethenite.} 
Min. : A mineral having the form of libethe- 
nite, but the composition of ehlite (q.v.). 


ii-dd-lite, s. (Pref. pseudo-, and Gr. 
AiBos (lithos) = a stone.} 
Min, : A variety of Talc (q.v.). (Adam.) 


pseid-é-li-va, s. (Pref. pseud-, and Mod. 
Lat. oliva,)} 
Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Buccinide. 
Six recent species, from Africa and California ; 
five fossil, from the Eocene. 


* pseu -dol'-5- s. [Bng. peeudolog(y); 
-ist,]) A retailer of falsehood ; a x 
* pseu-ddl’-6-£Y, s. [Gr. Wev8odoyla (pseu- 
dologia), from wWevéys (pseudés) = false, and 
Adyos (Jogos) = a word.] Falsehood of speech. 
‘omer ots plous Prince, that he neglects his devo- 
tion."—Arbuthnot, 
pseiid -Olg, s. pl. [Pref. pseud- ; Lat. -olewm.] 


[Pseupo-compounnds ; SECONDARY-ALCOHOLS.] 


pseii-do-mal-a-chite, s. [Pref. pseudo-, 
and Eng. malachite.] 

Min, : An orthorhombie (monoclinic ?) min- 
eral, rarely found well Fp yes but mostly 
reniform or massive, with an indistinct fibrous 
structure. Hardness, 4°5 to 5; sp. gr. 4 to 
4-4; lustre, adamantine; colour, various 
shades of dark green; streak, paler than the 
colour; translucent to opaque. Compos, : 
essentially a hydrated phosphate of copper, 
but the proportions of these constituents 
vary very much. Dana divides it into: » 
Ehlite, with the formula (5Cu0)PO; + 3HO ; 
(2) Dihydrite, with formula (5CuO)PO5+2H0 ; 
and (3) Pseudomalachite, with the formula 
(6CuO)PO;+8HO. Occurs in various locali- 
ties, but the best has been found near Rhein- 
breitenbach, and at Ehl, on the Rhine. 


(Pref, pseud-, and Mod, "ps i-d6-mant’-ist, s. (Pref. 


pseudodax—pseudorhombus 


c pseudo-, and 
Mavtis (mantis)=a prophet.) <A false 
prophet, (Gatle.) 


pset’-dé-morph, s, [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Gr. popdy (norphayss form.] : 
Min.: A mineral which has replaced an- 
other, or which appears in crystal-forms which 
are foreign to its original formation. Massive 
varieties of minerals are more subject to 
such changes, but the action is frequently 
more difficult to trace. There are three kinds: 
(1) Pseudomorphs proper, divided originally 
by Blum into: (a) those formed by loss of a 
constituent; (6) by gain of a constituent ; 
(c) by change of constituents; (@) by total 
replacement, among which are included cer- 
tain fossils ; (2) Epimorphs, which are formed 
by the encrustation of another mineral ; and 
(3) Parainorphs (q.v.). 


pseu-dé-morph’-ie, pseii-dd-morph’- 
ols, a. [Eng. pseudomorph; ~ic, -ous,) Per- 
taining to Pseudomorphism (q.v.) 


pseii-dé-morph’-igm, s. [Eng. pseudo- 
morph (q.v.) ; -ism.] 
Min.: The process by which one mineral 
replaces another. 


pseti-dd-na’-tro-lite, s. [Pref. pseudo-, 
and Eng. natrolite.) 
Mim: A mineral occurring in minute acicu- 
Jar crystals. Crystallization, orthorhombic (?), 
Hardness, 5°6; lustre, vitreous to pearly; 
colourless, An analysis yielded : silica, 62°64 ; 
alumina, 14°76 ; lime, 8°54; lithia, soda, and 
potash, 1°00; water, 14°82=101°76. Found 
in the granite of Elba. 


pset-do-néph’-él-ine, s. 
and Eng. nepheline.] 
Min, : Analtered variety of nepheline (q.v.), 
found at Capo di Bove, near Naples. 


pseu-d6é-néph’-rite, s. |[Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng, nephrite.] 
Min, ; The same as AGALMATOLITE (q.V.). 


pseti -do-neul-rép'-tér-a,s. pl. (Pref. 
pseudo-, and Mod. Lat. newroptera.) 

1. Entom.: A group or sub-order of Orthop- 
tera, having the wings, when present, mem- 
branous and reticulated. It is divided into 
four tribes: (1) Socialia (Termitide) ; (2) Cor- 
rodentia (Embiidw, Psocide); (8) Plecoptera 
(Perlids), and (4) Rubulicornia Oo) pine aed 
and Libellulide). Some authorities place here 
the Thysanoptera and Mallophaga, and many 
regard the latter as degraded Pseudoneurop- 
tera, while giving them sub-ordinal rank. 

2. Paleont.: According to Mr. McLachlan 
Breyeria borinensis, from the Belgium Coal- 
measures, belongs to the Ephemeride ; other 
authorities place it with the Saturnide, 


pset-dén-d-mai-ni-a, s, [Pref. pseud-; Gr. 
évoua (onoma) = a name, and Eng. mania 
q.v.).] A form of insanity characterized by 
a morbid propensity to lying. 


pseu’-dd-nym, s._ [Fr. psewdonyme, from Gr. 
Wevddvupos ( pseudinwmos) = called by a false 
name: Wevdos (pseudos) = a falsehood, and 
bvopa (onoma)=a name.) A false, feigned, or 
fictitious name; a nom-de-plume. 


* pseti-dé-nym’-i-ty, s. (Eng. paudonge ; 
-ity.} The quality or state of being pseu- 
donymous, or of bearing a false name or sig- 
nature; the act or practice of writing under 
an assumed name. 


pseu-don’-¥-moiis, a. [Psevponym.] Bear- 
ing a false name or signature. Applied either 
to the author who publishes a book under a 
fictitious name, or nom-de-plume, or to the 
work so published. 

* pseu-dén’-¥-mois-ly, adv. (Eng. pseu- 
donymous; -ly.) Under & false name or title : 
falsely. 

“ t fete 
evecatine eden ” RS. yt eh Wig, 
psei-do-par’-a-site, s. [Pref. psewdo-, and 
Eng. parasite.} 
Bot, : A parasite on dead tissues only. 


pseu-do-— én’-chy-ma, s. [ Pref. pseudo-, 
and Eng., &ec. parenchyma (q.v.).] 
Bot.: A tissue having filaments of distinct 
cells arranged inrows. Example, the pileus 
of certain Fungi. 


[Pref. pseudo-, 
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pseti-dé-pé-rid-i-im, s. [Pref. pseudo, 
and Modot Lat. peridiwm tay} 
Bot.: A false peridium ; a covering of the 
sporidia in Algals resembling a peridium im 
other plants, (/ries.) 


psei-dé-pér-i-thé’-gi-tim, s. (Pref. 
pseudo-, and Mod, Lat. peritheciwm (q.v.).] 
Bot.: A false perithecium; a covering of 
the eo in Algals resembling a perithe- 
n 


cium in other plants. (Iries.) 
pseu-do-phite, s, [Pref. pseud(o)-, and 
Lng. ophite.) 

Min.: A compact massive mineral resem- 
‘bling serpentine. Hardness, 2°55 sp. gr. 2°75 
to 2°77; lustre, feeble; colour, shades of 
green ; feel, unctuous. Compos.: similar to 
that of loganite, and, like it, referred to pen- 
ninite (q.v.). It forms the matrix of enstatite 
at Mount Zdjar, Moravia, 


pset’-dd-phone, s. fret. pseudo-, and Gr. 
wry (phone) = a sound.) 

Acoustics : The name given by Prof. Silvanus 
Thompson to an instrument illustrating the 
laws of the acoustic perception of space b 
the illusions it produces, [Pseuposcops.] It 
consists of several adjustable reflectors which 
can be attached to the head, and which 
perform the function of the natural pinne 
in hearing. (Brit. Assoc. Report (1879), p. 255.) 


pset-do-phy’-cis, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Mod, Lat. phycis (q.v.).] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Gadide, with two 
species. Pseudophycis bachus is cammon on 
the coast of New Zealand. 


pseti-dd-plé’-si-Sps, s. | Pref. pseudo-, and 
Mod. Lat. plesiops(q.v.). |] [PSEUDOCHROMIDES.] 


pset’-d6d-pod, s. [Pszvpopopra.] Any in- 
dividnal of the Protozoa furnished with 
pseudopodia (q.v.). 


pset-d6o-po-di-a, s. pl. (Pref. pseudo-, 
and Gr. movs (pous), genit. rodés (podos)=a 
foot.) Z 
Compar, Anat. ; Organs of locomotion and 
prehension in the lower Protozoa. They con 
sist simply of prolongations of the ae 
plasm of the cell-body, which can usually be 
emitted from the greater part of the general 
surface, and are capable of being again re- 
tracted, and blending completely with the 
body-substance, 


“ These Preisopogias are sometimes broad short 
lobes, at others, elongated filaments. When lobate, 
the pseudopodia remain distinct from one another, 
their margins are clear and transparent, and the 
a ae which they may contain plainly flow into 
beir interior from the more fluid central part of the 
body. But, when they are filiform, they are very apt 
to run into one another, and give rise to networks, the 
constituent filaments of which, however, readily 
separate, and regain their previous form ; and whether 
they do this or not, the surfaces of these pseudopodia 
are often beset by minute ules which are in 
incessant motion.”—Huzley; Anat, Invert,, p, 78 


pseu-do-po’-di-al, a. (Eng. pseudopod ; 
-ial.] Of, or pertaining to, a ponece nd or 
gen peer Chiefly used of the apertures 
n the tests of many of the Foraminifera, 
through which the pseudopodia are emitted. 


pseu-d6-por-phy-ry, s. (Pref. pseudo-, 
and Eng, porphyry.) 
Petrol. ; The same as MELAPHYRE (q.V.). 
pseu-dé-prés'-tyle, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. prostyle (q.v.). ] 
Arch.: The name given to a portico the 


projection of which from the wall is less than 
the width of its intercolumniation. 


psew’-dod-piis, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and Gr, rovs 
(pous) = a foot.] 

Zool.: A genus of Zonuride (q.v.), m= 
two species: one, Pseudopus pallasii, m 
south-eastern Europe, the other from Assam 
and the Khasya Hills. Rudimentary hind 
limbs are present, and there are traces of 
shoulder and pelvic girdles. 


psett-dé-py-ren'-1ik s. [Pref. pseudo-, 
and Mod. Lat. pyreniwm (q.v.). 
Bot. : The peritheciuin of certain fungals. 


pseu-dé-rhdm’-biis, s._ [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Mod. Lat. rhombus (q.V.).] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Pleuronectide, with 
seventeen species, mostly tropical, chiefly 
from the Indo-Pacific. Lateral line with a 
strong curve anteriorly ; eyes on left side. 


oe 
boil, bé}; pdUt, jdW1; eat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion -sion= shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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pseudoscapolite—psittacid 


ET 


—— 


pseu-do-scap’-d-lite, s. (Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. scapolite.] 
Min. : Scapolite, which has become altered 
by chemical changes. 


pseu-do-scar“is, s. 

Mod. Lat. scarus (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. : A tropical genus of Labride, with 
about seventy species. The upper jaw pro- 
jects beyond the lower, and together they form 
a strong beak, the teeth being soldered to- 
gether; two or more series of scales on the 
cheeks. The species are beautifully coloured, 
put the tints change with age, vary greatly in 
the same species, and fade rapidly after death, 
Many are upwards of three feet in length. 
The majority are eaten, but some acquire 
poisonous properties from their food (corals 
or fucus). (Géinther.) 


pseud-ds-¢ci-nés, s. pl. [Pref. pseud-, and 
Mod. Lat. oscines (q.v.).] 

Ornith.: A group of the old Insessores, 
equivalent to the Acromyodi normales ot 
Garrod, and comprising the two genera, Men- 
ura and Atrichia (Scrub-bird, q.v.). 


pseud’-G-scope, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and Gr. 
oKoréw (skoped) = to see.] 

Optics: An instrument, invented by Wheat- 
stone, for producing an apparent reversion of 
the relief of an object to which it is directed, 
by the transposition of the distances of the 
points which compose it. A false impression 
is thus conveyed to the eye, a globe becoming 
apparently concaveanda hollow body assuming 
a convex form. 


[Pref. pseudo-, and 


pseu-dd-scor’-pi-on, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. scorpion (q.v.).] Any individual member 
of the family Pseudoscorpionide (q.v.). 


pseu-do-scor-pi-on’-i-dx, s. pl. [Pref. 
pseudo-, an2 Mod. Lat. scorpionide.] [CHELI- 
FERIDZ, BoOOK-SCORPION. ] 


pseu-dd-sdm’-mite, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. sommite.j 
Min. : The same as PSEUDONEPHELINE (q.V.). 


pseu - d0-spér -mic, pseti- d6-spér’- 
mois, a. [Pref. pseudo-, and Eng. spermic 
(q.v.).] 

Bot.: Having a pericarp so closely en- 
veloping a single seed that it might be 
mistaken for one. Example, the fruits of the 
Labiate and Boraginacee. (Henslow, &c.) 


pseu-dds’-por-a, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and Gr. 
o7épos (sporos) = seed. } 
Zool. : The sole genus of the family Pseudo- 
ee (q.v.). The anterior extremity bears 
wo long equal flagella; food incepted at any 
point of the periphery. One species, Pseudo- 
spora volvocis, parasitic on Volvox globator. 


pseti-do-spor’-i-deze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
pseudospor(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 


Hol.: A family of Pantostomatous Flagel- 
lata, with one genus, Pseudospora (q.v.). 


pseil’-do-sté'-a-tite, s. (Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. stectite.] 
Min. : The same as Boxe (q.v.). 
pseu-do-stél’-la, s. (Pref. pseudo-, and Lat. 
stella = a star.] A meteor resembling a star. 
pseii-do-stdém’-a-ta, s. pl. (Gr. pevddctonara 
(pseudostomata), pl. of Wevddocroua (pseudo- 


stoma) = a false mouth, as of a river: Wevdjjs 
(pseudés) = false, and ordéua (stoma) = mouth. } 


Anat.: Flattened connective-tissue cor- 
puscles passing up from the interior to the 
surface of the serous membranes. (Quain.) 


pseu-do-stro’-ma, s. (Pref. pseudo-, and 
Gr. orpe4.0. (stroma) = a mattress.} 
Bot.: The receptacle or perithecium of 
certain fungals. 
pseu-do-sy’-en-ite, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. syenite.] 

Petrol. : The same as MonzoniTE (q.v.). 
set’-do-syn-carp, s. 
Pood. Lat. iced 4 (q.v. 

Bot. : A pseudocarp formed from a multiple 
fruit. 
pset-d6-taich’-¥-lite, s. (Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. tachylite.] 7 ite, 6: LEE pele ee 
Petrol. : The same as HYALOMELANE (q.V.). 


cert pseudo-, and 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, 


pseil-do-tale’-Ite, s. (Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. talcite.] 

Petrol. : A sedimentary rock containing suf- 
ficient talcose material to render it unctuous 
to the touch. It occurs in the Silurian and 


Carboniferous formations. 


pseu - do-té-trim’ -é-ra, s. pl. 
pseudo-, and Mod. Lat. tetramera.)} 
Entom. : Westwood’s name for Burmeister’s 
section Cryptotetramera (q.v.). 


pseti-d0-té-traim’-ér-olis, a. [PsEUuDOTE- 
TRAMERA.] Belonging to, or having the char- 
acteristics of, the Pseudotetramera. (West- 
wood : Class. Insects, i. 391.) 


pseii-d6-thal-lis, s. |[Pref. pseudo-, and 
Lat. thallus (q.v.).] 

Bot.: An axis of one-peduncled cymes or 
sarmentidia formed by a series of peduncles 
so fitted into each other as to look like a 
single stalk. Example, Hemerocallis fulvd. 


pseti-doth’-y-riim, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Gr. Ovpa (thira) = a door.] 
Arch. : A false door. 


pseu-d6-trim’-é-ra, s. pl. 
and Mod. Lat. trimera.] 
Entom. : Westwood’s name for Burmeister’s 
section Cryptotrimera (q.v.). 


psetl-do-trim’-ér-olis, a. [Psruporrim- 
ERA.] Belonging to, or having the character- 
istics of, the Pseudotrimera (q.v.). 


pseu-do-trip’-lite, s. [Pref. pseudo-, and 
Eng. triplite.] 
Min.: A variety of triplite (q.v.), occurring 
as a coating on triphylite, and resulting from 
its alteration. - 


pseu-d6-tri-ton, s. 
Lat. triton (q.v.).] 
Zool.: A genus of Salamandride. A small 
red amphibian with black spots, found in 
North America. 


pseul-d6-tur-bin-ol-i-da, s. pl. [Pref. 
pseudo-, and Mod. Lat. turbinolide (q.v.).] 
Paleont.: A family of Aporose Actinozoa, 
having each septum composed of three lamin 
united externally byasingle costa. One genus, 
Dasmia, from the Cretaceous and Tertiary. 


pseil-do-tiir’-quodise (qu as k), s. [Pref. 
pseudo-, and Eng. turquoise.} 

Min.: A name applied to fossil or semi- 
fossil teeth of animals, which have become 
coloured a fine blue by copper, and are 
worked and sold as true turquoise. 


[Pref. 


[Pref. pseudo-, 


(Pref. pseudo-, and 


pseud-o-var-i-an, a. [Eng. pseudovari(um); 
suff. -an.] Belonging to, or connected with, 
a pseudovarium Gy: 


SY os Re ae = 3 = y 

pseud-o-var-i-tm, pseud-0'-var-y, s. 
[Pref. pseudo-, and Mod. Lat. ovariwm or Eng. 
ovary.) 

Biol. : (See extract). 

“The young lof viviparous Aphides] are develo 
within organs which resemble the pees bee of the ea 
females in their disposition, and may be termed 
pseudovaries. The . .. anterior chamber of each 
pseudovarian tube is lined by an epithelium, which 
encloses a number of nucleated cells. One of the 
hindermost of these cells enlarges, and becomes de- 
tached from the rest as a pseudovum. It then divides, 
and gives rise to a cellular.mass .. . which preduenly) 
becomes fashioned into the*body of a larval Aphis. A 
portion of the cells of which it is composed becomes 
converted into a pseudovarium, and the development 
of new pseudova commences before the young leaves 
the body of its parent. It is obvious that this opera- 
tion is comparable to a kind of budding. If the 
peeudarum remained adherent to the parental body 

he analogy would be complete.”—Hualey: Anat. In- 
vert., Dp. 447, 448, 


pseud-0-var-y, s. [Pszupovarrum.] 


pseu-d6-vo'-mér, s. 
Mod. Lat. vomer (q.v.).] 
Paleont.: A genus of Carangide, from the 
Miocene marls of Licata (Sicily). 


pseud-6’-viim (pl. psetid-d’-va), s, [Pref. 
pseud-, and Lat. ovwm=an egg.] [PsEupo- 
VARIUM.] 


pshaw, psh, interj. [From the sound.] An 
exclamation of contempt, disdain, or dislike. 
oe is al ae 
Thackeray: Humourtste, 6% Pre Me Meeting. 
pshaw, v.41, [PsHAW, interj.] To utter the 
interjection pshaw ; to utter sounds indicative 
of contempt or dislike. 


[Pref. pseudo-, and 


_a!-di-a, s. [Gr. weds (psias); Weddos 
Pe & ‘a ae a from the glutinous 
drops on the leaves.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Psiadiez (q.v.) 
Shrubby plants from Madagascar and the 
Mauritius. 

psi-a-di-é’-z, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. psiadi(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of Composites, tribe Aste- 

Toidez. 
psi’-di-im, s. 
granate-peel.] 

Bot. : Guava; a genus of Myrtez. Psidium 
Guaiava is the Guava (q.v.); P. Cattleyanum, 
the Purple Guava, P. albidum, the Jabuli. 
All have excellent fruit. [GuavA.] 


* psil-an-throp'-ic, a. [Eng. psilanthrop(y) ; 
-ic.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, psil- 
anthropy. 

* psil-an'-thré-pism, s. [Eng. psilan- 
throp(y); -ism.] The same as PsILANTHROPY 
(q.v.). 

* psil-an’-thr6-pist, ». [Eng. psilanthrop(y); 
-ist.]) A supporter of the doctrine of psilan- 
thropy; one who believes that Christ was a 
mere man; a humanitarian. 


“Your proper name is Psilanthropists—believers in 
the mere aaa nature of Christ.”"—Coleridge: Table 


Talk. 
* psil-an’-thro-py, s. [Pref. psilo-, and Gr. 
avOpwmos (anthropos) =a man.] The doctrine 
of the mere human existence of Christ. 


psi-l6-, pref. [Gr. Ads (psilos) = naked.) 
Naked, bare, mere. 


(Gr. oidcov (sidion) = pome- 


* psi-161'-6-&Y, s. (Pref. psilo-, and Gr. Adyos 
eon =a word, speech.] Love of idle talk. 
Coleridge.) 


psi-lom’-6-lane, s. (Pref. psilo-, and Gr. 

péAas (melas) = black; Ger. psilomelan.] 

Min.: An amorphous mineral occurring 
massive or in botryoidal, reniform, and stalac- 
titic forms. Hardness, 5 to6; sp. gr. 3°7 to 
4°7; lustre, submetallic; streak, brownish- 
black ; colour, iron-black ; opaque. Compos. : 
very variable, but it consists essentially of the 
proto- and sesquioxides of manganese, pro- 
toxide of barium, and in some cases water. 
A common ore. 


psi-lo-phy’-ton, s. (Pref. psilo-, and Gr. 
durov (phuton) =a plant.) : 
Paleobot.: A genus of plants described by 
Principal Dawson from the North American 
Devonian, and which is found also in that of 
Britain. He considers it to have possessed a 
rhizome and circinate vernation like that of 
ferns, with stems and rudimentary leaves 
like those of Lycopodiacee. A second 
species (?), from Callender in Scotland, is 
described by Mr. Carruthers in Quar. Journ. 
Geol. Soc., xxxiii. (1877), 217-219. 


*psi-los'-d-phér, s. [Pref. psilo-, and Gr. 
appos (sophos) = wise.} A would-be or 
pretended philosopher; a sham sage; a pre- 
tender to philosophy. 

Psi-10'-té-z2e, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. psilot(um); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -e.} nats 

Bot.: A tribe of Lycopodiacez. 
many-celled. 


* psi'-10-thr6n, s. [Gr., from yAdw (psilod) = 
to make naked or bare ; WeAds (psilos)= naked, 
bare.] A medicine or application for removing 
the hair; a depilatory. 


psi-lo-tiim, s. [Gr. WAdss (psilos) = bare. 
Named from having only minute leaves.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Psilotex. Cap- 
sules tubercular. Exotic plants. 
psi-lir’-a, s. 
(oura) =a tail.) 


Entom. : A genus of Liparide (q.v.). Psilura 
monacha is the Black Arches. 


psi-myth’-ite, s. [Gr. wiv6iov (psimuthion 

= white lead ; suff. ~ite (tin) 7] ¢ 4 
Min. : The same as LEADHILLITE (q.v.). 

psit-ta’-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. (Lat. psittacus 
=a parrot.) Pertaining to the genus Psitta- 
cus, or to the family Psittacide, or Parrots; 
psittacid. 

psit’-ta-cid, a. (Lat. psittac(us) =a parrot; 
Eng. suff. -id.] The same as PSITTACEOUS (q.V.). 


Sporangia 


[Pref. psilo-, and Gr. ovpd 


thére ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
full; try, Syrian, m, co = 6; ey =a; qu = kw. 


psit'-ta-oa, s. pl. [Psrrracus.] 

Ornith.: Parrots; an order of birds, for- 
merly (and still by some A sige ot regarded 
as a family of Seansores. Bill large and 
powerful, much arched, tip elongated, with a 
cere containing nostrils ; wings and tail usually 
long ; two toes directed forward and two back- 
ward. Sclater divides it into two families : 

(1) Seingouides s (2) Psittacids, with the sub-famil- 

ies tui 


Arine, 
= ear ge pre be = pla rahe Psittacine, 
p. 586-98) 


a renin Boetfions 1874, 
made them a sub-order, or cohort, with two 
families : ; : 
(1) Palwornithi with tw 
aoa ee Cacatainze “a Poittnaidte, eieh 


the sub-families Arine, Stringopi Pyrrhu- 
rhine, Platycerciny, and Chityeotines = 


Reichenow (Journ. f. Ornith., 1881), has the 
following families ; 
Eoioaoice, Plissolophidm, Platycerei Micro- 
ittacide, Tri 
iealase, de Trichoglossides, Pascoralth ee 
Widely distributed, chiefly in tropical and 
sub-tropical regions. 


psit-tag’-i-dis, s. pl. [Lat. psittac(us) ; fem. 
pl. a suff. -ide.] : 
Ornithology : 
1, A family of Psittaci (q.v.). 


2. A family of Zygodactyle, co-extensive 
with Psittaci (q.v.). Finsch (Die Papageien 
(1868), i. 233-8) thus divides it : 

SUs-FAMILIES, GENERA. 


1 SrRincormwz . Le a 
2 cing eee Plictolophus, om ang Na- 
yuan, us. 
& Sirractxz. . . Sittace, Henicognathus, Conurus, 
Palxornis, icine ng te ng chus, Melo- 
psittacus, ‘latycercus. 


Pezoporus, Euphema, 

4 Psirractn® . . Prittecus, Dasyptilus, Eclectus, 
Pionias, Chrysotis, Psittacula, Corylis. 

& TricHoGLossiIna Domicella, Trichoglossus, Nestor. 


t-ta-gi-nee, s. pl. (Lat. psittac{us); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith.: A sub-family of Psittacide (q.v.). 
Bill large, sides compressed, arched to length- 
ened tip, edge toothed or festooned ; wings 
leng and pointed, tail squared, tarsi short. 


psit-ta ‘-ite, s. [Lat. psittacinus = like 
a parrot ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min: A mineral occurring in crypto-crys- 
talline crusts, sometimes botryoidal. Colour, 
siskin-green. A mean of five analyses gave 
the formula 3Pb3V20g + CugV903 + 6CuHy0o 
+12aq. Vanadie acid, 19°32; protoxide of 
lead, 53°15; protoxide of copper, 18°95; water, 
858=100. Found in Montana, U.S.A. 


psit-ta-co-mor-pha, s. pl. (Gr. wirraxos 
(psittakos), and nopdy (morphé) = form.) 
Ornith.: Parrots ; in Huxley’s classification 
a family of Desmognathe. (Proc. Zool. Soc., 
1867, p. 465.) 


a 55 elt s. [Dimin. from psittacus 
‘q.v. 
Ornith.: A genus of Psittacine, with six 
poe ranging from Brazil to Mexico. Edges 
bill festooned, ends of tail feathers square 
or pointed, 


psit’-ta-ciis, s. [Lat., from 
(psittakos) = a parrot.) 
1. Ornithology : 
*(1) A Linnean genus, co-extensive with the 
_ Psittaci (q.v.). 

(2) The type-genus 
of Psittacine (q.v.), 
with two species, 
from Western Afri- 
ea. Upper mandi- 
ble deeply scooped, 
lower deeply waved 
and sharp-edged. 

2. Paleont.: Re- 
mains have been 
found in the Mio- 
cene of France, ap- 

rently allied to 

ittacus. 


pso-Ad-ic, a. (Mod. 
Lat. psoas, genit. psoadis.] 
Anat.: Pertaining to, connected with, or 
constituted by the psoas (q.v.). 


pso-As,s. [Gr. ydéa (psoa)=the muscles of 
the loins.] 
a Anat. ? Two manacles 5 - a pei 
and psoas parvus, conne! e lum 
vertebra. " 


Gr. ittaxos 


PSITTACUS ERYTHACUS. 


boil, béy; pdUt, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; ge, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; ¢ 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, 


psittaci—psychoda 


2. Entom.: A genus of beetles allied to 
Bostrichus, 


pso’-ci-daw, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. psoc(us) ; Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom, ; A family of Pseudoneuroptera, tribe 
Corrodentia, with four genera. They frequent 
the trunks of trees, palings, old walls, stones 
covered with lichens, old books, feeding on more 
minute animaleula or decaying animal matter, 


ps0'-ciis, s. (Gr. Yaw (psd) = to rub or grind, 
because Atropos pulsatorius (Leach), which 
Latreille considered a larval form of his Psocus 
abdominalis, makes a slight tapping noise, 
similar to that produced by Anobium,] 
Entom, : The typical genus of Psocide (q.v.). 
Head broad, posterior margin of fore-wings 
with threecells. Forty-three species, including 
part of the Linnean genus Hemerobius. 


psoéph’-i-a,)s. [Gr. dos (psophos) = any in- 
articulate sound.] 

Ornith. : Trumpeter ; the sole genus of the 
family Psophiide. Bill shorter than the head, 
culmen arched, and curving downward, plum- 
age thick and close; tarsus scaled in front 
and behind. Six species from the Amazon 
Valley, where the range ofeach species appears 
to be bounded by some of the great rivers. 
(Wallace.) 


psd-phi-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. psophi(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] x 
Ornith.: A family of Gralle, with a single 
genus Psophia (q.v.). 


psdoph-d-car’-piis, s. [Gr. Wdgos (psophos) 
=a sound, and xaprés (karpos)= fruit. So 
named because the ripe seeds rattle when the 
legumes are shaken. } 

Bot. : A genus of Euphaseoleex, often merged 
in Dolichos. Psophocarpus (Dolichos) tetra- 
gonolobus is cultivated in India, the seeds 
being used in pickles. 


*psor-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. yapa {pabra) 5 
ne (psaé) = to touch or rub; Www (psd0) = 
rub, to grind.] 
Pathol. : Scabies (q.v.). 


psora-leprosa, s. [Psoriasis (q.v.). ] 


psor-a-lé-a,s. [Fem. of Gr. Wwpadéos (psdra- 
leos) = itchy, scabby, from the little tubercles 
with which most of the species are covered.] 
1, Bot.: The typical genus of Psoralies 
(q.v.). Psoralea coryfolia is considered by 
Indian doctors to be stomachic and deobstru- 
ent, An extract from it, prepared with oil or 
ointment, is used externally in leprosy. Camels 
are fond of P. plicata. 
2, Paleobot. : Occurs in the Italian Pliocene. 


psor-a-li-é’-2, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. psoral(ea) ; 
fein, pl. adj. suff. -iew.] 
Bot.: A sub-tribe of Lotew (q.v.). 


psor-a-line, s. [Mod. Lat. psoral(ea); -ine 
(Chem.). } 

Chem.: The name given to a crystallizable 
nitrogenous substance obtained from the 
leaves of Psoralea glandulosa, Paraguay tea, 
It is now believed to be identical with caffeine, 
which is present to the extent of 1'2 per cent. 
in the dried leaves, 


psor-1-a-sis, s. [Gr. Ywpiacis (psdriasis) = 
a fee habe or mangy ; Wwpraw (psdriad) = 
to have the itch.] [Psora. 

Pathol.: A sutaneous disease—the scal 
tetter. The rele mucoswm and the contiguous 
surface of the cutis are inflamed; and there 
is a secretion of an unhealthy epidermis 
forming itself into scales, which exfoliate, 
and are again and again renewed. It is often 
hereditary, and is to lepra. 


or -ic, a. t. psoricus, from Gr. Wepixds 
RE UPeoen Pertaining to, con- 
nected with, or suffering from, psora (q.v.). 


6r-Sph-thal’-mi-a, s. [Gr. VwpodGaduia 
Srophthalmia)—=a disease of the eyes, at- 
tended with itching : Wwpa(psdra) = the itch, 
and aAuba 1 i pr eam = ophthalmia 
(q.v.).] (For def. see etym.) 
Sr 


6-spér’-mi-2, s. pl. [Gr. Wwpds ( psdros) 
= scabby, and omépua (sperma) = seed.) 

Zool. : Microscopic, oval, depressed or dis- 
eoidal corpuscles, with or without a tail, con- 
tained in the minute cysts within the bodies 
of fishes. They were discovered in 1841 by J. 
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Miiller, and ap 
forms of some 


psych-, psy-cho-, pref. {Psycuxr.] Pertain- 
ing to the soul or the mind, 


*psych’-al, a. [Gr. wy (psuch2)= the soul ; 
ng. adj- suff. -a7.] Of, or pertaining to, the 
soul; psychic, (2. A. Poe: Marginalia, xxxvi.) 


psy’-che, s. [Lat., from Gr. yuxy (psuché) = 
breath, the soul; yvxw (psuchd) = to blow.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The soul, the mind. 

2. A cheva} dressing-glass, 

Il. Technically : 

1, Astron. : [AsTEROID, 16}. 

2. Entom.: The typical genus of Psychide 
Q), (4-v-). 

3. Greek Mythol.: A nymph, the personi- 
fication of the soul. er great beauty 
excited the jealousy and hatred of Venus, 
who ordered Cupid to inspire her with love 
for some contemptible being. Cupid, how- 
ever, fell in love with her himself, and after 
many persecutions by Venus, a reconciliation 
was effected, and Psyche was made immortal. 
The allegory is first known to us by the 
romance of Apuleius, but it is presumed to 
be of much earlier origin from its occurrence 
in relics of works of art. 


* psy-chi-a-tér, s. [Pref. p 
tatpos (iatros) = a physician.) 
diseases of the mind. 


* psy-chi’-a-tric, a. [Eng. psychiater ; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to psychiatry. 

“ Ours is not a work intended to collect and explain 
the reason of suicide from the psychiatric side.”— 
Morselli: Suicide, p. 4. 

psy-chi-a-try, s. [PsycuraTer.] Medical 
treatment of diseases of the mind. 


psy’-chic, psy’-chic-al, a. [Lat. psychicus ; 
Gr. Wuxixds (psuchikos), from puxy (psuché) = 
the soul; Fr. psychique.] 
1, Of or pertaining to the human soul, 
spirit, or mind; psychological. 
“The psychical condition of the babe or child.”"— 
Foster : Physiol. (ed. 4th), 687. 


+ 2. Relating to analogous phenomena in 
the lower animals. (Owen: Anat, Invert.) 

peyolic, torees s. The name given in 
1871, by Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S., to what he 
believed to be a certain hitherto unrecognized 
force, which produced the phenomena of 
spiritualism. (Quart. Journ. Science, 1871.) 


psy’-chic-al, a. [Psycuic.] 


psy-chics, s. [Psycuic.] 
PsYCHOLOGY (q.V.). 


psy’ -chi-dze (1), s. pl. (Mod. Lat. psych(e); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Moths, group Bomby- 
cina, Male with antenne pectinated, wings 
broad. Female, antenne simple or wanting; 
wings none. Larva lives in a moveable case. 
Six are British. 


psy -chi-de (2), s. pl. (Mod. Lat. psych(ine) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.) 
Bot.: A family of Crucifera, tribe Ortho« 
ploces, 
psy-chi-né, s. (Gr. Wuy7j (psuché) = a butter 
fly. From the pod being winged.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Psychide (2) 


psy -chis, s. [Psyou-.] 
Biol. : Life. 


psy’-chigm, s. [Eng. psych(e) ; ~ism.] 

1. The doctrine of Quesne, that a certain 
subtle fluid everywhere diffused is the ani- 
mating principle in men and the inferior 
animals, the different effects which it pro- 
duces in each being caused by the differences 
in their several organizations. (Fleming.) 

2. The doctrine that there exists in nature 
a certain psychic force (q.v.). 

psy-chist, s. (Eng. psych(e); -ist.] A be- 
liever in psychic force ; a spiritualist. 


psy-cho-, pref. [Psycu-.] 
psy-cho’-da, s. (Gr. Wux7} (psuché) = a moth, 
and elSos (eidos) = form.] 


Entom.: The typical genus of Psychodida 
(q.v.). Psychoda phalenoides is common. 


r to represent the immature 
regarinida, 


h-, and Gr. 
me who cures 


The same as 


expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f& 
-ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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psy-cho'-di-dex, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. psychod(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -vd@.] 
Entom.: A family of small Dipterous In- 
sects, tribe Nemocera. They are hairy, and 
resemble moths. Akin to Cecidomyide. 
psy-cho-gén’-é-sis, s. [Pref. psycho-, and 
Eng. genesis (q.v.): | 

Biol. : The origin or generation of the mind 
as manifested by consciousness. (Nature, 
Noy. 20, 1884, p. 64.) 


psy-chég’-ra-phy,s. [Pref. psycho-, and Gr. 
ypdbw (grapho) = to write.] Writing said by 
spiritualists to be done by spirits; spirit- 
writing. 


psy-cho-16g’-ic, psy-ch6-10g'-ic-al, a. 
[Eng. psychologic(y) ; -tc, -ical.] Pertaining or 
relating to psychology, or to a treatise on the 
soul, The term psychological medicine includes 
the study and treatment of insanity. 


psy-cho0-108’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. psycho- 
logical ; -ly.] Ina psychological manner ; with 
relation to psychology. 


“ Psychologically, he said, it was much less interest- 
ing.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 22, 1885. 


psy-chol’-0-gist, s. [Eng. psycholog(y) ; -ist.] 
One who studies, writes on, or is versed in 
psychology. 


* psy’- cho -ldégue, s. 
psychologist, 


psy-chol’-0-sy, s. 
Adyos (logos)=a word, a_ discourse ; 
psychologie ; Sp. & Ital. psicologia.) 

Philos.: That branch of Metaphysics (q.v.) 
which has for its subject the human soul, its 
nature, properties, and operations. 


“* Psychology, the science conversant about the phe- 
nomena, or modifications, or states of the Mind, or 
Conscious-subject, or Soul, or Spirit, or Self, or Ego.”— 
Hamilton: Metaphysics, i, 129, 


*psy-chom’-a-chy, s. (Gr. Wuxouexia (psu- 
chomachia), from Wux7y (psuché) = the soul, and 
paxn (macht) =a battle; Lat. psychomachia ; 
Fr. psychomachie.] A conflict of the soul with 
the body. 


* psy’-cho-min-cy, s. (Pref. psycho-; Gr. 
pavreia. (manteia) = prophecy, divination ; 
Fr. psychomancte.|] Divination by consulting 
the souls or spirits of the dead ; necromancy. 


[PsycHoLtoey.] A 


(Pref. psycho-, and Gr. 
Fr. 


* psy-ch0-nds-61-6-gY, s. [Pref. psycho-, 
and Eng. nosology.] That branch of medical 
science which treats of the nature and classi- 
fication of ental diseases. 


* psy-chd-pan’-ny-chism, s. (Pref. psycho-; 


Gr. was (pas), neut. nav (pan)=all, and wé 
(nuz) = night.) The doctrine or belief that the 


soul falls asleep at death, and does not weke | 


until the resurrection of the body. 


* psy-cho-pan’-ny-chist, s. [PsycHopan- 
NYCHISM.] A believer in psychopannychism. 

“The Psychopannychists might deny the soul’s 
immortality.”—Gauden : Tears of the Church, p. 283. 

*psy-chop’-a-thy, s. [Pref. psycho-, and Gr. 
maos (pathos) = suffering.] Mental disease. 


psy-cho-phys'-ic-al, a. [Psycnoprysics.] 
Of or pertaining to psychophysics ; involving 
the action of mutual relations of the psychical 
and physical in man. 


psy-cho-phys'-ies, s. [Pref. psycho-, and 
Eng. physics ; Fr. psychophysique.] 
Nat. Science: The science which investi- 


gates the physical basis of mind in man and 
the inferior animals. 


a rieneeg 
*psy-cho-pomp, s. [Pref. psycho-, and Gr. 
Tourrds (pompos) =a conductor.] A guide or 
conductor of spirits or souls. 
psy-cho'-sis, s. [Psycnz.] Mental consti- 
tution or condition, 

“It is, in fact, attended with some peculiar diffi- 
culty, because not only are we unable to make brute 
psychosis a part of our own consciousness, but we are 
also debarred from learning it by a process similar to 
that which enables us to enter into the minds of our 
fellow-men—namely, rational speech.”—St. G. Mivart. 


ipsy-chot’-ri-a, s. [Said to be from Gr. WuxH 

(psuché) = life, because of the powerful medical 
qualities of P. emetica.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Psychotride 


(q.v.). Tropical shrubs with white flowers, 
cultivated in English stoves. The bark of 


psyl’-la, s. 


psy chodidse—pteridology 


Psychotria Simira, from Brazil, stains red, P. 
noxa, also Brazilian, is considered poisonous. 


sy-chot/-ri-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. psychot- 
Pa) ; Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot. : A family of Coffez (q.v.). 


* psy’-chro-lite, s. [PsycHRouurss.] One 
who bathes in cold water. 


“ Many were also psychrolutes, bathing in winter in 
all states of the river.”"—Bp. Selwyn, in “* University 
Oars,’ by Dr. Morgan, p. 302. 


psy-chro-lu-tés, s. [Gr. yvxpododms (psu- 
chroloutés) =a bather in cold-water.] [Psy- 
CHROLUTID&. ] 


psy-chr6-li’-ti-dae, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. psy- 
chrolut(es) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ichthy. : A family of Acanthopterygii, with 
one genus containing two species : Psychrolu- 
tes paradoxus, from Vancouver Island, without 
a first dorsal, and Neophrynichthys latus, from 
New Zealand, with two dorsals. Both are 
very scarce marine fishes. 


psy-chrom/-é-tér, s. [Gr. yuxpds (psuchros) 
=cold, and Eng. meter.] 
Physics : A form of hygrometer. 
METER, (8). ] 


t psy-chr6é-mét'-ric, psy-chro-mét’- 
ric-al, a. (Hng. psychrometr(y); -ic, -ical.] 
Of, or pertaining to, a psychrometer ; ascer- 
tained by psychrometry ; hygrometrical. 


[Hyaro- 


+ psy-chrom’-é-try, s. [Eng. psychrometer ; 


-y.) Hygrometry (q.v.). 


+t psy-chro-phd-bi-a, s. (Gr. yvxpds 
(psuchros) = cold, and 680s (phobos) = fear.] 
Fear of cold, especially of cold water ; impres- 
sibility to cold. 


* psych’-tic, s._ [Fr. psychtique, from Gr. 
Wuxtikds (psuktikos) = cooling, from wWuxpéds 
(psuchros) = cold.] A cooling medicine. 


(Gr. WvAdAos (psullos) = a flea.] 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Psyllide (q.v.), with twenty-seven species ; 
head moderately notched in front, antennez 
slender, wing-covers membranous. 


psyl’-li-dee, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. psyli(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: A family of Homopterous Insects, 
section Dimera, with three genera, Psylla, 
Livilla, and Livia. Antenne eight- or ten- 
jointed, terminated by a pair of fine bristles ; 
three ocelli, legs short, with thick femora; 
tarsi two-jointed, forewings sub-coriaceous. 
The species rarely exceed an eighth of an inch 
in length. They do considerable damage to 
the young shoots and inflorescence of trees, 


*psyl-ly, s. (Lat. psylliwm; Gr. WiddAov 
(msullion).]. The flea-wort, Inula coryza. 
“ The sorrow-bringiug psylly.” 
Sylvester: The Times, 176, 
{| Pt is pronounced as t. 


* ptar’-mic, s. [Prarmica.] A sternutatory. 


* ptar’-mic-a, 8. [Gr. rrappurxos (ptarmikos) 
= causing to sneeze, from aralpw (ptaird) = 
to sneeze.] 

Bot.: A genus of Anthemidee, sometimes 
placed under Achillea (q.v.),  Ptarmica 
vulgaris (Achillea Ptarmica) is Sneezewort 
(q.v.). ‘The heads of P. nana, P. atrata, and 
P. moschata are used in the Swiss Alps for tea. 

.P. moschata is the basis of an aromatic liquor. 


ptar’-mi-gan, s. (Gael. tarmacham ; Ir. tar- 
mocam. The needless initial » is probably 
due to the 
French 
spelling.] 
Ornith.: 
Lagopus 
MUtUWS, & 
game - bird, 
found in 
Great Bri- 
tain, the 
North of 
Europe, 
especially 
in Norway 
and Swe- 
den, and in 
North Ame- 
rica. In winter the plumage of the male 
is almost wholly white, with a small patch 


PTARMIGAN. 


1. Summer Plumage, 2, Winter 
Plumage, 


behind the eye; the shafts of the primaries 
and the bases of the exterior tail-feathers are 
black, and there is a patch of bare red skin 
round the eye. In the summer the black 
retains its position, but the white is mottled 
and barred with black and gray. The length 
of the adult male is rather more than fifteen 
inches. Their call is a harsh croak. 


ptél-6-a, s. [Gr. mreAéa (ptelea) = the elm.] 
Bot.: A genus of Xanthoxylaces. Ptelea 
trifoliata is the Shrubby Trefoil of North 
America, The bitter and aromatic fruits have 
been used for hops. 


ptél’-ey-él, s. [Etym. not apparent] 
Chem. : C3H3. A radical, supposed by Kane 
to exist in the mesitylene compounds. 


ptén-d-chir -is, s. [Gr. mrnvds (pténos) = 
feathered, and xetp (cheir)= the hand.] 
Zool. : Cynopterus jagorti, a bat from the 
Philippine Islands (Dobson). Peters makes it 
a sub-genus of Cynopterus. 


ptér-, ptér-i-, pref. [Prero-.] 


ptér-An’-0d-don, s._ (Pref. pter-, and Gr. 
avddouv (anodoun).] [ANoDON.} 

Paleont.: A genus of Pterosauria, or the 
typical genus of Marsh’s Pteranodontia (q.v.). 
The species, which are of gigantic size, have 
the general structure of Pterodactylus (q.v.), 
but the jaws are wholly destitute of teeth, 
and were probably ensheathed in horn. The 
tail is short and slender. 


ptér-4n-d-don’-ti-a (or ti as shi), s. pl. 
[PTERANODON.] 

Paleont.: According to Prof. Marsh, a dis- 
tinct section of Pterosauria, with two genera, 
Pteranodon and Nyctisaurus, both from the 
Chalk of North America. 


ptér-as'-pis, s. 

(aspis) = a shield.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Placodermi, having 
the cephalic shield finely grooved, and com- 
posed of seven pieces. It had a rostrum in 
front, and its lateral angles were produced so 
as to form short cornua. So far as is known, 
it is the most ancient fish-form, two species 
being known from the Upper Silurian, and six 
from the Lower Devonian of Orkney and 
Perthshire, 


ptér-i-, pref. [PTERO-.] 


ptér-ich’-thys, s. 
(ichthus) = a fish.] 
Paleont. : A genus of Placoderms, discovered 
by Hugh Miller in the Old Red Sandstone. 
The head and anterior 
part of the trunk were 
defended by a buckler 
of large ganoid scales, 
united by sutures, the 
cuirass articulating at 
the sides with a back 
plate; the rest of the 
body covered with small 
ganoid scales. Pectorals 
long and wing - like ;, 
Owen is of opinion that 
they enabled the animal 
to scramble along if 
stranded at low water ; 
a small dorsal, two ven- 
trals, and a heterocercal 
caudal were also pre- 
sent; tail scaly and 
short; jaw small, with 
confluent denticles. 
Twelve species: eight 
from the Lower, and four 
from the Upper Devon- 
ei Orkney, Cromarty, Caithness, and Ire- 
and, 


ptér-id’-i_tim, s. [Latinised dimin. from Gr. 
mTépov (pteron) = a wing.] 
Bot.: A samara (q.v.). 


[Pref. pter-, and Gr. aonis 


[Pref. pter-, and Gr. ix6vs 


PTERICRTHYS MILLERL 


d, Dorsal fin ; c. Pectoral 
limb; 2—10 Head-buck- 


lers; 11—14 
bucklers, 


Dorsal- 


(Mirvel.) [Prmr- 


ODIUM.] 
ptér-i-d61'-d-gist, s. (Eng. pteridolo ; 
-ist.] _One who studies, writes upon, ~~ 


versed in, pteridology. 


“Tn place of these workers there are 
pteridologists.” Standard, Nov. 11, 1885. annelidises, 


y Sg, t os ¢ 

pter-i-dol'-0-gY, s. [Gr. répus (pteris), genit. 
m7€épib8os ( pteridos) = a fern ; suff. -ology.] That 
branch of botany which treats of ferns; the 
science of ferns ; 4 treatise on ferns. 


Bato tit. itive amides aukteAn tence on. 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, pdt, 
> » 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. , 


o= 6; ey = a; qu = kw. 


* ptér-i-dd-mfi-ni-a,s, (Gr. xrépis (pteris), 


genit. mrépidos s)=a fern, and Eng, 
on ‘“ or rage for ferns, (Kings. 
r-i-né’ i-ne’ Gr. - 
Pebe Lats POLE & (on wn 


Zool. : A sub-genus of Avicula (S. P. Wood- 
ward); the agree genus of niet a 
sub-family of Aviculide (Tate) Lower 
Silurian to the Carboniferous, 


r-i-né-i’-ne, Mod. Lat. ; 
rl fem. pl. adj. wae Bins, + wk ana 


* ptér t plé-gist-ic, a. (Pref. pteri-, and 
Tr. mA (plegé) = a blow.) Relating to fowl- 
ing or shoo birds. 


ptér’-is, ». (Lat., from Gr. mrepis (pteris) =a 

kind of fern, so called from its pea i 

1. Bot.: A genus of Polypodee. Sori con- 

tinuous, linear, marginal ; involucre scarious 

or mee oe with the recurved 

margin Tro nown species eighty, 

of world-wide distribution. One, Pteris ae 

ina, is British. [Brake (2), 2.] P. esculenta 

is Tasmanian Fern-root, eaten raw by 
pigs, and, when roasted, by the aborigines, 


2. Palwobot. : From the Eocene onward. 


ptér-i-tan’-nic, a. (Pref. pteri-, and Eng. 
tannic.) Derived from fern, and having the 
properties of tannic-acid. 


pteritannic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Co4H390s. An acid extracted from 
the root of ‘Aspudium Filix-mas, with boiling 
alcohol and precipitation with sodic sulphate. 
From an ethereal solution it is obtained as a 
black-brown shining substance, tasteless, and 
having a slight odour and acid reaction. It is 
insoluble in water, soluble in ether and aleohol, 
and forms green precipitates with ferric salts. 

ptér-d., ptér-i, ptér-, pref (Gr. rrepov 
(pteron} =a wing, a feather.) A prefix used 
in scientific compounds = having wings or 
wing-like processes ; winged.] 


ptér-d-bran’-chi-a, + ptér-d-briia-chi- 
a’-ta, s. pl. [Pref. ptero-, and Gr. Bpdyxca 
(branchia) = the gills.) 
Zool. : A section of Polyzoa, with two genera, 
Cephalodiscus and Rhabdopleura (q.v.). 


+ ptér-d6-brin-chi-a-ta, s. pl. [Prero- 


BRANCHIA. } 


bran’-chi-ate, a. [Preroprancuta.] 
Belonging to, or connected with, the Ptero- 
bran . (Encye. Brit. (ed. 9th), xix. 436.) 


ptér-d-car-piis, s. (Pref. plero-, and Gr. 
xaptros (karpos) = fruit.] 

Bot, : A genus of prey as having a thin 
wing at the edge of the fruit. Large trees, 
chiefly from the tropics. Pterocarpus Marsu- 

m, P. indicus, and P. macrocarpus furnish 
Tost Indian kino, and P. erinaceus, African 
kino, P. Draco and P. Santalinus, Red San- 
dal -w P. ides, a good Indian 
wood, P. indicus, the excellent Andaman 
Red-wood. Cattle and goats feed on the 
leaves of P. Marsupium. 
™ Pterocarpi lignum is the Red Sandal-wood 

of the Pharmacopezia. 


ptér-d-cir’-¥-a, s. [Pref. ptero-, and Mod. 
Lat. carya @vil 
Paleobot.: A genus of b pesie Speepntly 
akin to Carya. From the Lower Miocene of 
Bovey Tracey. 
/6r-As, s. (Pref. ptero-, and Gr. 
xépas (keras) = a horn.) 
J. Zool.: Scorpion shell; ider shell. 
Shell, when young, like that o Strombus ; 
afterwards the outer lip becomes prolonged 
into several long claws, one of them forming 
a posterior canal. Recent species twelve, 
from India or China. 5, 
. Paleont.: Species numerous, from the 
4 to the Upper Chalk. (Woodward.) 


és, s. [Pref. ptero-, and Gr. wAeis 

(kleis) = the tongue of a ona in allusion to 
the pointed feathers of the tai i 

1. Ornith. : The typical genus of the Ptero- 
clide, with fourteen species, having the range 
of the family. © 

2. Polcont + Occursinthe Miocene of France 
and Central Europe. 


; POUt, j6%1; cat, gel, chorus, ghin, bench; 
Lo gdh oomph -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, 


pteridomania—pteropus 


ptér-de’-li-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. plerocl(es) ; 
Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] vi 
Ornith, ; Sand-grouse (q.v.), Rock-pigeons ; 
a family of Galline, with two genera, Ptero- 
cles and Bg and sixteen species, 
characteristic of the Ethiopian region and 
Central Asia, extending into southern Hurope 
and Hindostan. 


ptér-d-cde’-ciis, s.  [Pref, o-, and Gr. 
KOKKOS ae el berry.] faiah 7 
Bot. : A genus of Polygonacem. The pounded 
roots of Pterococeus aphyllus yield a mucilage 
like gum tragacanth, eaten in Russia. 


ptér-d-die’-t¥l, ptér-d-dic'-tyle, s. 
{Preropactytus.] Any reptile belonging to 
the genus Pterodactylus (q.v.). 


ptér-6-dac’-t¥l-oiis, a. [Eng. pterodactyl ; 
-ous.] Pertaining to, or resembling, the ptero- 
dactyls. 


ptér-d-dac’-tY1-ts, s, (Pref. piero-, and Gr. 

Saxrvdos (daktulos) = a finger.) asthe 
Paleont. : A genus of Pterosauria (q.v.), with 

seven species from the Jurassic, two from the 
Wealden, and four from the Chalk. (Etheridge.) 
There are four phalanges in the wing-finger, 
the jaws for thei whole length are arme 
with long and slender teeth ; tail short and 
movable. 


t ptér-d-dér’-ma, s. [Pref. ptero-, and Gr. 
aad (derma) = the skin.} ait 

Zool. : Gervais’ name for a genus of Phyllo- 
stomide, akin to Phyllostoma (q.v.). 


ptér-o'-di-tim, s. (Gr. rrepév (pteron) =a 
wing, and eldos (eidos) = form.] 
Bot.: Asamara, (Desvauz.) 


ptér’-3-ddn, s. [Gr. rrepsv (pteron) =a wing; 
suff. -odon.] 

Paleont. : A genus of Hyznodontide, allied 

to the type-genus, from the Upper Eocene of 


ptér-6-glis'-siis, s. ([Pref. ptero-, and Gr. 
yAaooa (gléssa) = the tongue.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Rhamphastide. Nos- 
trils vertical, naked ; wings short, rounded ; 
tail lengthened, graduated. 


ptér’-6-is, s. [Gr. mrepdes (pteroeis) = 
feathered, winged.) 5 
Ichthy. : A genus of Scorpenide, with nine 
species, from the tropical Indo-Pacific. They 
are beautifully coloured, and the pectoral rays 
are prolonged, . It was formerly believed that, 
like Dactyloporus, they could take short 
flights, but the membrane connecting the pec- 
toral rays is too short to enable them to raise 
themselves from the surface of the water. 


-6-lite,s. (Pref. ptero-, and Gr. Ai@os 
(lithos) = a stone.) 
Min. : Analtered lepidomelane (q.v.), oceur- 
ring in plumose groups. 


pté-ro’-ma, s. [Gr., from mrepév (pteron) = 
a wing.) 
Arch. : The spaces between the walls of the 
cella of a temple and the columns of a peri- 
style. 


ptér’-d-mys, s. [Pref. ptero-, and Gr. pis 
(mus) = a mouse.) 

Zool,: A | a of Sciurine, with twelve 
species, confined to the wooded regions frorm 
the Western Himalayas to Jaya and Borneo, 
with species in Formosa and Japan, (Wallace.) 
Tail cylindrical ; limbs united Y a cutaneous 
expansion forming a parachute, the supporting 
cartilage of which springs from the carpus, 


+ ptér-d-nd-tiis, s. [Pref. ptero-, and Gr. 
eon (nétos) = the back.] 

Zool. : According to Gray and Peters, a sub- 
genus of Chilonycteris, in which Dobson 
places it as Chilonycteris davyi. The wings 
are attached along the course of the spine. 

ptér-d-niir-a, s. [Gr. mrepdv (pteron)=a 
wing, and ovpa (oura) = a tail.) 

Zool.: Margined-tailed Otter; a genus of 
Lutring, with one species, Pteronwra sand- 
bachii, from Brazil and Surinam, 


ptér-dph-a-nés, s. (Pref. ptero-, and Gr. 
aves (phanos) = bright.] 

Ornith. : Sapphire-wing ; a genus of Tro- 

chilide (q.v.). Wings large and sickle-shaped, 
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tarsi clothed, bill very stout and slight] 
turned-up at the point. The female has muc 
more sombre plumage than the male. One 
species only known, Pterophanes temmincki, 
ranging into Columbia, through Ecuador, to 
Peru and Bolivia, 


ptér-6-phoér’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ptero- 
yk Lat. fem. pl, adj. suff. -ide.) 
Entom.: A family of small Moths, consti- 
beng | the group bag pga Generally 
with the anterior wings bifid and the posterior 
ones trifid. British species twenty-nine. 


ptér-d-phor-i-na, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ptero- 
phor(us); Lat. od sf adj. suff. des 
[PreROPHORIDA,] 


ptér-dph’-6r-iis, s. (Gr. mrepoddpos (ptero- 
phoros) = feathered: pref, ptero-, and opds 
(phoros) = bearing.} 
Entom.: Plume-moths; the typical genus 
of Pterophoridx. Small gray or white moths, 
Twenty-eight are British. 


ptér-d-phyl-liim, -. (Pref. ptero-, and Gr. 
puddov (phullon) = a leaf.) 
Paleobot.: A genus of Cycadacee (?), with 
winged leaves, From the Rhetic, the Oolite, 
and the Wealden of England, &. 


ptér-6-pi, s. pl. [Preropvs.] 


ptér’-d-pid, «. (Preroripx.] Belonging to, 
or having the characteristics of, the fainily 
Pteropide (q.v.), (Cassebl's Nat. Hist., i. 330.) 


tér-dp'-i-deae, s. pl. [Mod. Lad. pterop(us); 
iat fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.] <s 
Zool. : Fruit-bats, sometimes called Flying- 
foxes; the sole family of the sub-order Mega- 
chiroptera (q.v.), the Frugivora of Waguer. 
They are pretty evenly distributed over the 
tropical regions of the Old World and Austra- 
lia, and form two groups: Macroglossi and 
Pteropi. [Preropus, 2.) r 


tér’-d-pine, a. [Mod. Lat. pterop(us) ; Eng. 
Pe -ine.} The same as eee (q.v.). 
(Cassell’s Nat. Hist., i. 276.) 


ptér-d-plit-é-a, s. (Pref. ptero-, and Gr. 
mAatus Plutus) = broad.) 

Ichthy.: A genus of Trygonidz, with six 
species, from temperate and tropical seas. 
Body twice as broad as long; tail very short 
and thin, with serrated spine, and sometimes 
with rudimentary fin, Pteroplatea altavela 
occurs in the Mediterranean, 


ptér’-o-plax, s, [Pref. o-, and Gr, mdé 
(plax) = anything flat or broad.] 
Paleont., : A genus of Labyrinthodonts, from 
the Northumberland Coal-measures, 


* ptér-d-plé-gist’-ic, a. [Prerirreaistic.] 


ptér’-d- s. [Preropopa.] Any individual 
of the ropoda (q.v.). 


ptér-dp’-d-da, s. pl. (Pref. ptero-, and Gr. 
mous (pous), genit, wodds (podos) = a foot.) 

Zoology : 

*1, A class of Cuvier’s embranchement or 
sub-kingdom Mollusca, 

2. A sub-class of Cephalopoda, in which the 
mid-region of the foot is drawn out into a pair 
of wing-like muscular lobes, used as paddles. 
The hind-region is often absorbed, but may 
carry an operculum; the fore-region’is some- 
times drawn out into tentacles, provided with 
suckers, There are two orders: Thecosomata 
(q.v.) and Gymnosomata, 


ptér-dp'-d-doiis, a. (Eng. pteropod(a); -ous.} 
Belonging to the Pteropoda; wing-footed, 


ptér-dp-to'-chi-dae, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
pteroptoch(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Ornith. : Bush-wrens; a family of Songless 
Birds, confined to the temperate regions of 
South America, with a few species in South- 
east Brazil, and one in the valley of Madeira. 
There are eight genera and nineteen species, 
remarkable for enormous feet and scaled tarsi. 


ptér-dp-to-chiis, s. (Pref. pfero-, and Gr. 
mrwkas (ptdkas)= shy, timorous. Named from 
the habits of the family.] 
Ornith.: The typical genus of the family 
Pteroptochide (q.v.), with two species from 
Chili. [BARKING-BIRD.] 


ptér’-6-piis (pl. ptér’-d-p)), s. [Pref. ptero-, 
and Gr. rovs (pous) = a foot. ] 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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Zoology : 

1, Sing. : The typical genus of the group 
Pteropi [2]. Muzzle long, narrow, and cylin- 
drical ; nostrils pro- 
jecting ; upper lip 
a vertical groove in 
front; tail-less; in- 
terfemoral mem- 
brane deeply emar- 
ginate behind, in 
some species 
scarcely developed 
in the centre. This 
genus includes the 
largest and some of 
the most brilliant 
coloured of _ the 
Chiroptera. Dob 
son enumeratesand 
describes forty-one 
species. The bright-hued fur of some of these 
bats is probably due to protective mimicry. 
Dobson (Cat. Chirop., p. 17, Note t) says: 

** Any one who has seen a colony of these Bats sus- 
pended from the branches of a banyan-tree, or from a 
silk-cotton tree, must have been struck with their re- 
semblance to large ripe fruits ; and this is See 
noticeable when they hang in clusters from the leat- 
stalks of the cocoanut-palm, where they may be easily 

taken for a bunch of ripe cocoanuts.” 

2. Pl. : The typical group of the Pteropodidee 
(q.v.), with six genera: Epomophorus, Ptero- 
pus, Cynonycteris, Cynopterus, Harpyia, and 
Cephalotes. 


ptér’-d-saur, s. [Prerosauria.] Any mem- 
ber of the order Pterosauria (q. v.). 


PTEROPUS. 


ptér-d-sauri-a, s. pl. (Pref. ptero-, and Gr. 
gwavpos (sawros) = a lizard.] 

Puleont.: An order of flying Reptilia of 
Mesozoicage. No exoskeleton ; dorsal verte- 
bre procelous, anterior trunk-ribs double- 
headed ; broad sternum, with median keel, 
and ossified sternal ribs. Jaws generally 
armed with teeth, implanted in distinct sockets. 
The fore-limb consists of a humerus, ulna, and 
radius, carpus, and hand of four fingers, the 
inner three unguiculate, the outer clawless and 
enormously elongated. Supported by this 
finger, the side of the body, and the compara- 
tively short hind limb, was a patagium, or fly- 
ing membrane. The bones were pneumatic. 
Chief genera: Pterodactylus, Dimorphodon, 
Rhamphorhynchus, Pteranodon, and Orni- 
thopterus. Prof. Seeley, having regard to the 
ornithic type of brain, and the pneumaticity 
of the bones of the Pterosauria, places them 
in a distinct class, Ornithosauria which he re- 
gards as most nearly related to, but coequal 
with, the class Aves. Marsh separated from 
the order the group Pteranodontia (q.v.), in 
which he- has been followed by Giinther and 
St. G. Mivart. 


ptér-d-spér’-miim, s. (Pref. ptero-, and Gr. 
o7épua (sperma) = seed.] 

Bot.: A genus of Dombeyer. Shrubs or 
trees with scaly down, fragrant white flowers, 
woody capsules, and winged seeds. Fourteen 
known species, from Tropical Asia. The down 
on the leaves is used in India to stop wounds. 


ptér-os’-por-a, s. ([Pref. ptero-, and Gr. 
omopa (spora) = a seed.]} 

Bot.: A genus of Monotropacer. Only 
known species, Pterospora Andromedea, used 
by the North America 1 Indians as an anthel- 
mintic and diaphoretic, 


ptér-os-ti-chi-nee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ptero- 
stich(vs) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 


Enwm.: A sub-family of Carabide. Some 
are British, but the finest are Australian. 


ptér-ds’-ti-chiis, s. [Pref. ptero-, and Gr. 
arixos (stichos) =a row, a line.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of Pterostichine. 
' + ptér-d-tra’-ché-a, s. 
Lat., &c. trachea (q.v.).] 
Zool. : Forsk’s name for Firola (q.v.). 
ptér-dx’-V-lon, s. (Pref. ptero-, and Gr. 
é¥Aov (wulon) = wood.] 
Bot.: A doubtful genus of Sapindacez. 


Pieroxylon utile, a native of Southern Africa, 
yields a timber like mahogany. 


ptér-ye’ -i-tim, s. [Gr. rrepv¥yov (pterugion), 
dim. from mrépvé (pterux), genit. mrépvyos 
(pterugos) = a wing.] 
1. Bot. : Any wing-like membranous expan- 
sion of a seed. 


[Pref. ptero-, and 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. x, 


ptér-y-g0-¢éph’-a-liss, s. 


ptér-y-goid, a. & s. 


ptér-y-go-plich’-thys, s. 


pterosaur—ptinus 


+2. Pathol.: A film on the eye. Popularly 
called a web. 
3. Surg.: A delicate pointed instrument for 


removing a web from the eye. [2.] 


ptér-¥-go-, pref. (Gr. mrépvé (pterua), genit. 
mrépuyos (pterugos) =a wing.] 
Nat. Science : Winged, pterygoid (q.v.). In 
anatomy there are pterygo-palatine plates, a 
pterygo-maxillary ligament and fissure, &c. 


y ~ = 


z [Pref. pterygo-, 
and Gr. kepady (kephalé) = the head.] 

Palwont.: A genus of fossil fishes from the 
Eocene of Monte Bolca, probably belonging 
to the Blenniide. 


(Gr. mrépvé (pteruc), 
genit. mzépvyos (pterugos) = a wing, and eldos 
(eidos) = form.] 

A, As adjective: 

Anat. : Wing-shaped. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Anat.: The interior pterygoid plates. 

2. Comp. Anat.: A bone in the vertebrate 
skull corresponding to the internal pterygoid 
processes in man, 


pterygoid-plates, s. pl. 

Anat. : Two plates in the skull, an external 
or exterior, and an internal or interior one ; 
the former is the broader, its outer surface 
bounds the zygomatic fossa ; the latter is pro- 
longed into a hamular process. 


pterygoid-process, s. 

Anat. (Pl.): Two processes projecting down- 
wards, and slightly forwards, between the 
body and the great wings of the sphenoid bone. 


(Pref. pterygo- ; 
second element doubtful, and Gr. (x@vs 
(ichthus) = a fish.) 

Ichthy.: A genus of Siluride, from the 
fresh waters of Brazil. There are long bristles 
round the margin of the snout and interoper- 
culum., 


ptér-y-go’-ta, s. [Prerycorus.] 


Bot.: A genus of Sterculee. The seeds of 
Pterygota alata, an East Indian Tree, are said 
to be narcotic. . 


ptér-y-go'-tis, s. (Pref. pteryg(o)-, and Gr. 


ods (ous), genit. w7ds (6tos) = an ear.]} 
Paleont.: A genus of Eurypteride. It has 
been restored by Dr. Henry Woodward. An- 
terior portion of the body with a carapace, 
having a pair of large compound eyes and a 
pair of minute larval ones. Five pairs of ap- 
pendages beneath the carapace; the first pair 
chelate, and constituting the antenne, the 
next three pair spinous organs, and the last 
pair rowing organs. Beside the head there 
are thirteen free segments, counting the telson 
asone. Various species are known ; from the 
Silurian and Devonian of England, Scotland, 
Bohemia, &c. Pterygotus anglicus, called by 
the Scotch quarrymen Seraphim, from the 
wing-like form and feather-like ornament of 
the thoracic appendage, must have been five 
to six feet long, and more than a foot across. 


ptér’-Y-le, s. pl. [Gr. mrepdv (pteron)=a 
feather, and vAy (hulé) = a wood, a forest] 
Ornith. : Nitzsch’s name for what are now 
known to English ornithologists as ‘‘ feather- 
tracts”—clumps or tracts of feathers, with bare 
spaces between them, the whole forming the 
pterylosis (q.v.). John Hunter and Macartney 
had previously noticed these feather-tracts ; 
the remarks of the latter were published in 
1819 (Rees’ Cyclop., art. Feathers), and Owen in- 
troduced Hunter’s observations into his Cata- 
logue of the Museum of the College of Surgeons 
(vol. iii., pt. ii., p. 311), but in neither case is 
there any indication of the taxonomical value 
of the distribution of the pteryle, which has 
since been recognised. 


ptér-y-lo-graph’-ic, ptér-y-16-graph’- 
ic-al, a. [Eng. pterylograph(y) ; -ic, -ical.] 
Pertaining to, or connected with, pterylo- 
graphy (q.v.); treating of the distribution of 
the feather-tracts. 


ptér -¥-10-griph/-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. 
pterylographical ; -ly.] With reference to the 
distribution of-the feather tracts. : 
“This group, although inferior to the receding in 
extent, is, nevertheless, much more variable, terylo~ 
Peni a deaes : Pterylography (ed. Selater), 


(Mod. Lat. pterylo- 


-y-log’-ra-phy, s. 
ptér-y-lég’-ra-phy, Beit 


graphia; Mod. Lat. pteryle (q.v.), 
ypdbw (graphé) = to write.] 

Ornith.: ‘An enumeration and detailed 
description -f the feathered regions of the 
bodies of birds.’ The study of the pterylosis 
of birds was begun systematically by Nitzsch 
in his academical thesis, Pterylographice 
Aviwm pars prior, published at Halle, 1833-4, 
elaborated by him, and published, after his 
death, in 1840, under the editorship of Bur- 
meister, with the title, System der Pterylo- 
graphie. An English edition, translated by 
W.S. Dallas, F.L.8., and edited by Dr. Sclater, 
was published by the Ray Society in 1867. 


ptér-y-10-sis, s. [Prerviz.] 

Ornith.: The arrangement of the feather- 
tracts in any family, genus, or species, con- 
sidered as a whole. Nitzsch enriched his 
Pterylographie with numerous figures of ptery- 
losis, and was of opinion that they furnished 
“equally significant and important characters 
for the certain and natural discrimination of 
the families of birds.” 


“The pterylosis of this cuckoo is not widely different 
from that of Cuculus.”—Pvroc. Zool. Soc., 1885, p. 175. 


ptil’-i-dx, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ptil(idium) ; Lat 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Bot.: A family of Jungermannee. 


pti-lid’-i-tim, s. [Gr. mridov (ptilon) =a 
feather, and eiSos (eidos) = form.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of Ptilide (q.v.). 


ptil-o-, pref. (Gr. rridov (ptilon) =a feather, 
down.] 


Nat. Science; Feathered, plumose. 


ptil-o-cér’-ciis, s. (Pref. ptilo-, and Gr. 
xépxos (kerkos) =a tail.] 
Zool. : A genus of Tupaiide (q.v.), with one 
species, Ptilocercus lowii, the Pentail (q.v.). 


ptil-dn-6d-rhyn’-chiis, s. ([Gr. mide 
(ptilon), genit. mrAdvos (ptilonos) = a feather, 
and piyxos (rhwngchos) = a beak, a bill.] 
Ornith. : Satin Bower-bird ; a genus of Tec- 
tonarchine, with one species, Ptilonorhynchus 
violaceus, from Australia. Bill rather stout, 
culmen curved to emarginate tip; nostrils 
basal, lateral, nearly concealed by frontal 
feathers; wings rather long, pointed; tail 
short, square; tarsi covered with numerous 
scales, toes long and stout, claws curved and 
acute. P. rawnsleyi is considered by Elliot 
to be a hybrid between this species and Se- 
riculus melinus. 


ptil’-d-pis, s. 
(pous) = a foot.] 
Ornith.: A genus of Columbide, with fifty- 
two species, from the Australian region (ex- 
cluding New Zealand) and the Indo-Malay 
sub-region. Jerdon (Birds of India, ii. (pt. ii.), 
. 455) describes them as “‘ pigeons of very 
large size, adorned in many cases with rich 
and metallic colours, with the lower parts 
usually pale and glossless. The tarsus is 
short, and the feet are broad. The forehead 
is low in profile, and the feathers advance on 
the soft portion of the bill; gape wide. So 
far as is known, they lay but a single egg.” 


ptil’-dr-is, s. (Pref. ptilo-, and Gr. Ais (rhis) 
= the nose.) 

Ornith.: Rifle-bird (q.v.); a genus of Epi- 
machine, with four species, from New Guinea 
and Australia. Bill longer than the head, 
slightly curved; nostrils partly hidden by 
frontal feathers; wings moderate, concave, 
rounded ; tail rounded, of twelve feathers, 
Tarsi moderate, covered by a single scale ; 
toes slender, claws much curved. 


ptin’-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. ptin(us); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Entom.: An aberrant family of Malacoder- 
mata (?). Antenne generally long and fili- 
form ; body convex, oval, or rounded. Larves 
destructive to furniture, &c. 


pti-niis, s.  [Gr. $0ivw (phthind), for Oi 
(phthio) = to waste away ; in fut. to cause to 
waste, to destroy.] 


Entom. : The typical genus of Ptinids (q.v.), 
Body oblong, with the antennz jones = 
tween the eyes, which are prominent or con- 
vex. Some females wingless, They inhabit 
garrets, &c., and the larve feed on dried 
plants, prepared skins, &c. 


[Pref. ptilo-, and Gr. roves 


sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
w= 6; ey=4; qu=kw, 


pti-san, * pty-sane, s,_ (Fr. ptisanne ; Lat, 
mae ; = mrigavy erens pepe por tg 
ey-water ; mriccw = to peel, 
husk; Sp. & Ital. jodaathe 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Adecoction of barley with 
other ingredients. 
2. Med. : A weak drink, containing little or 
no medicinal agent ; a tisane, 


* ptiz-ic-al, a. [Puruisicat.] 


* pto-chdg-dn-y, x i mrwxds sorry 
=a beggar, an vy} =a generation, 
(See extract.) * . 

* The whole plan of the Bishop of London is a 10 
ree a Lmeterey ‘seg beggars.”"—Sydney ‘smth: 

Ptol-é-ma’-ic, a. [See def.] Pertaining to 
any of the numerous Ptolemies of antiquity, 
and specially to the astronomer who flourished 
at Alexandria in the second century, a.p, 


Ptolemaic-system, s. 

Astren.: The hypothesis maintained by 
Ptolemy in his Almagest that the earth was 
a fixed body, remaining constantly at rest in 
the centre of the universe, with the sun and 
moon revolving round it as attendant satel- 
lites. To account for the more complicated 
movements of the planets, a contrivance was 
devised by which each planet revolved in a 
circle, whilst the centre of that circle de- 
scribed another circle round the earth, for 
the ancient physicists refused to admit that 
any movement except in a circle could be 
perfect. The Ptolemaic system prevailed till 
Copernicus propounded what is now accepted 
as the true system of the universe, and Prof. 
Ball (Story of the Heavens, p. 6) says of the 
old theory that “though so widely divergent 
from what is now known to be the truth, it 
did really present a fairly accurate account 
of the movement of the planets.” [Epicycie, 
DEFERENT, COPERNICAN SYSTEM.] 


Ptd1-6-ma-ist, s. [Provesaic.] A believer 
in or supporter of the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy. 


o’-ma-in, O’-ma-ine (yp silent), s. 
An alkaloid derived from putrefying animal 
—" or from disease germs in the living 

¥. 


=. (Gr.= a falling, from wimrw (piptd) 
~ Pathol. : A falling ; as Ptosis palpebra, a pa- 
ralysis of the muscle which should keep the 
upper eyelid from falling. 
y-2- s. [Gr. rriadov (ptualon) = saliva ; 
suff. for ray 

Chem.: A sulphuretted albuminous sub- 

stance contained in the saliva of the parotid 
gland. It differs in some of its reactions from 
albumin, mucin, and casein. (Watts.) 


pty-aliigm, s. (Gr. rrvakouds (ptualismos), 
from mrvw (ptud) = to spit.] 
Med. : Salivation; a morbid and excessive 


secretion of saliva, 
pty-Al’-d-gdgue, s. (Gr. rriadov (ptualon) 
= saliva, and dywydés (agdgos) = leading, bring- 
ing}; dyw (ago) = to lead, to bring.] 
Pharm. :; A medicine or preparation which 
induces salivation or a flow of saliva. 


As, s. t., from Gr. mrvds (ptuas)=a 
fabulous serpent, said to spit venom into the 
eyes of those who meddled with it. (Pliny: 
H. N., xxviii. 6, 18.)] 

Zool.: A genus of Colubrinez, with two 
species, widely distributed in tropical and 
sub-tropical regions. The body is elongate, 
more or less compressed ; tail rather more 
than one-third of the total length; the head 
distinct from neck. Ptyas mucosus is the Rat- 
snake (q.V.). . 


ptych,, pref. [Prycuo-.] 


pty-cha-cain’-thiis, s. [Pref. ptych-, and 
Gr. axavOa (akantha) = a spine.) 

Paleont. : A genus of Plagiostomous Fishes, 
with two species from the Lower Devonian of 
Herefordshire and Monmouthshire, and one 
from the Coal-measures near Edinburgh. 


pty-cho., P yeh-, pref. [Gr. rvé (ptua), 
genit. rrvxés (ptuchos) = a fold, leaf, layer, or 
plait.) 
Nat. Science: Having a process or processes 
like a fold, leaf, layer, or plait. 


boil, bd}; pdUt, jOW1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, 


ptisan—public 


pty-chég-ér-As, s. (Pref. ptycho-, and Gr. 
xépas (keras) = a horn.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Ammonitide. The 
shell bent once upon itself, the two straight 
ortions in contact. Eight species. From the 
eocomian to the Chalk of Britain, France, 
and India, (S. P. Woodward.) 


pty-chode, s.  [Pref. ptych-, and Gr. lSos 
(eidos) = form.) 
Nat. Science: A membrane within a cell; 
protoplasm. 


pty’-chd-diis, s. [Pref ptych-, and Gr. d8ovs 
(odous) = a tooth.) 

Palwont.: A genus of Cestraphori, with 
more or less quadrate teeth, the crown having 
transverse parallel plications surrounded by a 
granulated area, Etheridge enumerates fifteen 
species, from the Chalk, 


* pty-chd-gin, s. (Pref. ptycho-, and Gr. 
yevvaw (gennad) = to engender. ] 

Bot. (Pl.): Endogenous plants, with vena- 
tion of the typical kind, i.e, with the veins 
running parallel to each other from the base 
to the apex. Opposed to Dictyogen (q.v.). 


pty-ché-lép-is, s. [Pref. ptycho-, and Gr. 
Aenis (lepis) =a scale.) ~ : 
Paleont.: A genus of Sauridw, with three 
species from the Lias. 


pty-cho’- s. [Pref. ptycho-, and Gr. ods 
(ous), iy co (6tos) = an ear.) 

Bot.: A genus of Umbelliferous plants, 
family Amminide. Small annuals or biennials 
from the South of Europe, India, &c. Pty- 
chotis Ajowan is the Ajowan, Ajowain, or 
Ajwain. Called also Bishop’s Weed and Lov- 
age. Cultivated in many parts of India for 
its aromatic seeds. [Aywatns.] 


pty-ch6é-zo’-6n, s. [Pref. ptycho-, and Gr. 
Swov (z00n) = an animal. } 

Zool.: A genus of Geckotide, with one 
species, Ptychozoon homalocephalwm, the Flyirg 
Gecko, from the islands of the East Indian 
Archipelago, occurring also in British India. 
It is about seven inches long, and its integu- 
ments are dilated into broad folds, forming 
wing-like expansions along the sides. 


pty-6-nd’-tiis, s. [Gr. rrvov (ptuon) =a fan, 
and vwros (ndtos)= the back.] 
Ichthy.: A genus of Triglide, from Lake 
Ontario. 


ptys’-ma-gogue, s. [Gr. rricpua (ptusma) 
= saliva, and aywyds (agdgos) = leading; ayw 
Pharm, : A ptyalogogue (q.v.). 


uib, s. [A contract. of public (q.v.).] A 
- pu we-holse, (Slang.) ¢ d 


“The difficulty will be to persuade him to come out 
of the domestic paradise into a world without pubs,”"— 
Daily Telegraph, Oct. 31, 1845. 


* pib— a, [Prob. a variant of bubble 
q.v-).] Puffed out ; fat, podgy. 
“ Thou shalt fynde me fat, and wel fed, 
As pubble as may be.” 
Drant ; Horace; Epistle to Tybullus. 
* pal-bér-ol, a, (Lat. puber=of ripe age; 
ng. adj, suff. -al.) Pertaining to puberty. 


pu’-ber-ty, * pu-ber-tie, s. [Fr. puberté, 
from Lat. accus. of pubertas = 
the age of maturity ; puber = of mature age ; 
pubes =the signs of manhood, hair; Sp. pu- 
bertad ; Ital. pubertd.} 

I, Ord. Lang.: The age at which persons 
are capable of be; quad or bearing children ; 
the period marked by the functional develop- 
peed pe the generative system in both male 
and female, and their corresponding aptitude 
for procreation. In males this usually oecurs 
in temperate climates between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen, and in females a year or 
two before. In very hot and very cold cli- 
mates puberty is reached somewhat earlier. 

“The powers of I ination and reflection do not 

display themselves till a much later period; the 
former till about the age of puberty, and the latter 
till we approach to manhood."—Stewart : Of the Human 
Mind, vol. i., ch. vii., § 7. 

Il, Technically : 

+1. Bot. : The period at which a plant first 
begins to bear flowers. 

2. Law.: The age of puberty is fixed in the 
case of males at fourteen years. and in the 
case of females at twelve. They are then held 
to be capable of contracting marriage. 
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pu-bér-u-lent, a. (Mod. Lat. puberulens, 

genit, pene, dimin, from Lat, pubens = 
arrived at the age of puberty.) 

Bot, ; Covered with down so short as to be 
scarcely perceptible, (Gray.) 


pu-bés, s. (Lat. = hair.] 

1, Anat. : (1) The middle part of the hypo- 
gastric region, so called because at the period 
of puberty it becomes covered with hair ; 
(2) The hair itself. 


t 2, Bot. : The down of plants. 
ag ll pak *pu-bés¢-on-cy, s. (Eng. 


pubescent) ; -ce. 

* 1, Ord. Lang. : The state of having arrived 
at the age of puberty ; the state of puberty. 

“ Solon divided it into ten septenaries; in the first 

is dedentition or falling of teeth, in the second 
bescence,”—Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. 

2. Bot.: Down closely pressed to the sur- 
face ; hairs forming a short, soft stratum, only 
partially covering the cuticle. Example, 
Geraniwm molle. 

3. Entom. & Zool. : The soft hairy down on 
insects, dc, 


pu-bés-cent, a. [Lat. pubescens, pr. par. of 
pubesco = to grow hairy ; pubes = hair,} 
I, Ord. Lang. : Arriving at. the age of pu- 
berty ; of mature age. 


“ That women are menstruant, and men pube: 
at the year of twice seven, is accounted a pun 
truth.”"—Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. xii. 


II, Bot, & Zool. : Covered with short, weak, 
thin hairs ; downy. 


pubic, a. [Pusis.] 
to the pubis (q.v.). 


pubis, s. [Lat.J 
Anat, : The share-bone; one of the bones 
constituting the pelvic arch in vertebrates, 


pub -lic, * piib’-lick, * pub-like, * pub- 
lyke, a. & s. [Fr. public, fem. pubtioud from 
Lat. publicus; O. Lat. poblicus, poplicus, for 
populicus, from populus=the people; Sp. & 
Port. publico ; Ital. pubblico.) [PEOPLE, s.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Pertaining to or affecting the whole 
people; belonging or relating to a state, 
nation, or community; general; opposed to 
private: as, the public service, the public 
welfare, a public act of parliament, &c. 

2. Open to common or general use. 


“ Th’ unequal combat in the public = 
" Dryden ; Virgil ; ‘Bneid. il. 486, 
3. Proceeding from the people or the many; 
belonging to the people at large; common, 
not restricted to any particular class or set. 
“ A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
Of pubdlick scorn,” Milton: P. L., x. 609. 
4. Circulating among eg generally ; open 
to the knowledge of all; general, notorious ; 
not private or secret. (Matthew i. 19.) 


5, Regarding not private or selfish interests, 
but the interests of the community at large ; 
directed towards or tending to promote the 
interests of a pons, nation, or community : 
as, public spirit, 

B, As substantive : 

1, The people generally and collectively ; 
the general body of mankind ; the members 
generally of a state, nation, or community: 
the people indefinitely. (Used with the defin- 
ite article.) 


“ Receive me, languishing for that repose 
The servant of the pudlic never knows.” 
Cowper: Retirement $70. 


2. Any particular section of the people to 
whom an author, actor, or other public cha- 
racter directly appeals. 


“She has carried away successive pudlics by her own 
almost unaided genius."—Athen@um, May 8, 1896, 
p. 627, 


8, A public-house, an inn. 


“Ye may come ower the night as far as Riccorton, 
Shae there isa pudlic."—Scott > Guy Mannering, ch. 
xx 


I ‘In public: In open view; openly, pub- 
licly ; not in private or secret. (Milton: P. R., 
ii $4.) 
public-chapel, s. 
(q.v.). (Wharton,) 


* public-hearted, a. Public-spirited. 

public-house, s, A house licensed for 
the retail of intoxicating liquors; an inn. 
(English.) 

Public-house plant: Asarum ewropaeum. 


Pertaining or relating 


A chapel-of-ease 


bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, Sc. = bel, del. 
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publican—puckfist 


public-law, s. International law (q.v.). | pitb’-lic-ly, * piib’-lick-ly, adv. [Eng. 


public-minded, a. Public-spirited. 


public-mindedness, s. Public-spirited- 
ess. 


public-orator, s. [Oraror, II. 2.] 


public-prosecutor, s. An officer ap- 
inted to originate and conduct prosecutions 
tothe public interest. 


public-right, s. 

Scots Law: A heritable right granted by a 
vassal, to be held, not of himself, but of his 
superior. 


public-spirited, a. Having regard to 
the public interest and welfare, rather than 
to private interests or advantage : willing to 
make private sacrifices for the public advan- 
tage ; prompted by a public spirit; patriotic. 


public-spiritedly, adv. In a public- 
spirited manner, with public spirit. 


public-spiritedness, s. The quality 
or state of being public-spirited; a public 
spirit; a willingness to make private sacri- 
fices in order to promote the public interests 
and welfare. 

“The spirit of charity, the old word for public. 
spiritedness,”"— Whitlock ; Manners of the English. 

public-works, s. pl. Fixed or perma- 
nent works executed by civil engineers for 
public use, as railways, canals, docks, &c. ; 
more strictly, military or civil engineering 
works executed at the public cost. 


public-an, * pup-plic-an, s. [Lat. pub- 
licanus = a farmer of the public revenue, 
from publicanus = pertaining to the public 
revenue, from publicus = public (q.v.); Sp. & 
Port. publicano ; Ital. pubblicano,] 

1. Orig.: A collector of the revenues, or 
farmer of the taxes consisting of tolls, tithes, 
harbour-duties, duties for the use of pasture- 
lands, mines, salt-works, &c. in Roman pro- 
vinces. From the nature of their office, and 
the oppressive exactions of many of their 
number, these officials were generally regarded 
by the inhabitants with detestation and con- 
tempt. (Matt. ix. 10.) 

* 2. A collector of toll, tribute, customs, or 
the like. 

“How like a fawning 
Shakesp. ¢ 
8, An innkeeper. 


* pib’-li-cate, v.t. [Lat. publicatus, pa. par. 
of publico = to publish (q.v.).] To publish, 
to make publicly known. 


“Little sins, if publicated, grow great by their 
scandall.”"—Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 115. 


piib-li-ca’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. publica- 
tionem, accus. of publicatio, from publicatus 
[PupuicatE]; publicus = public (q.v.); Sp. 
publicacion; Ital. pubblicazione.] 

1, The act of publishing, or making known 
pos the act of notifying to the world, 

y words, writing, or printing ; proclamation, 
promulgation ; divulgation, notification. 

“The communication of a libel to any one person is 

a publication in the eye of the law."—Blackstone : 
Comment., bk. iv., ch. 2. 

2. Specif.: The act of offering a book, map, 
print, or other literary or musical composi- 
tion to the public by sale or by gratuitous 
distribution, or by printing in a newspaper, 
journal, &c 

“[The letters] were written without thought of pud- 

lication.”—R. Disraeli: Ld. Beaconsfield's Correspon- 
dence. (Introd.) 

3. A work printed and published; a book, 

amphiet, &c., printed and offered for sale, or 

0 public notice. © 


piib'-li-gist, s. (Fr. publiciste; Ital. publi- 
cista,] 


iblican he looks.” 
ferchant of Venice, i. 3 


1, A writer on the laws of nature and 
nations ; one who writes or treats on, or is 
versed in public or international law. 

“The arguments that the ingenuity of publicists 

could devise.”—AMacaulay: Hist. of Eng., ch. xxiii, 

2, One who writes on current social or politi- 
cal topics, espec. in magazines, reviews, &c. ; 
a journalist. 

“An international commission, to consist of three 


authors, three publishers, and three pudlicists.”— 
Scribner's Magazine, May, 1880, p. 138, 


pib-li¢’-it-¥, s. [Fr. publicité.] The quality 
or state of being public, or known to the 
people at large ; notoriety. 


“The modern system of publicity brings vice more 
to the surface."—Daily Telegraph, Warch2, 1886, ¥ 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rale, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 


public; -ly.] 


1, In a public manner; openly, without | 


secrecy or concealment; in public. 
“ Publicly affronted by Sarsfield.*—AMacaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xvii. 
2. In the name of the community. 
“ Great rewards are publickly offered for its supply.” 
—Addison. 
* pilb’-lic-néss, * piib’-lick-néss, s. [Eng. 
public; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being public, or 
of belonging to the community. 


“Nor does the publickness of it lessen propriety in 
it.”—Boyle: Works, i. 292. 


2. The quality or state of being public, or 
open to the view or knowledge of the people 
at large; publicity, notoriety. 


pilb’-lish, * pub-lisch-en, * pub-lish-en, 
* pup-lisch-en, *pup-lis-en, *pup- 
plishe, v.t. [Fr. publier, from Lat. publico = 
to make public; publicus= public (q.v.) ; 
Sp. & Port. publicar; Ital. publicare.] 
1, To make public or known, either by 
words, writing, or printing; to notify publicly ; 
to proclaim, to promulgate, to divulge. 
“That the sacred and sauing truth of God bee openly 
published,”—Hooker : Eccles, Politie, bk. v., § 18. 

* 2, To expose publicly. 

“He was rightful and wolde not pupplishe hir.”— 
Wycliffe: Matthew i. 19. 


3. To make known or notify by re or 
reading in a church: as, To publish banns of 
marriage. 

4, To cause to be printed and offered for 
sale; to issue from the press to the public ; 
to put into circulation. 


“Not to publish this satire with my name.”—Byron: 
English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. (Pret.) 


5. To utter, pass, or put into circulation : 
as, To publish counterfeit paper. 


* pitb’-lish-a-ble, a. [Eng. publish; -able.] 
Capable of being published; fit to be pub- 
lished. 


“ An editor accepted from a little-known correspon- 
dent what seemed a pubdlishadle tale.”—Atheneum, 
Feb. 9, 1884. 


pib’-lish-ér, s. (Eng. publish; -er.] 

1. One who publishes or makes known what 
was before private or unknown; one who 
divulges, promulgates, or proclaims publicly. 

“Love of you 
“ Hath made me publisher of this pretence.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 1. 

2. One who publishes or prints and issues 
to the public books and other literary matter, 
maps, engravings, music, and the like for sale ; 


one who prints and offers books, &c., for sale. | 


“Our respectable Spot echt are decidedly in favour 
of the international copyright.”—Scribner's Magazine, 
May, 1880, p. 137. 


3. One who utters, passes, or puts into 
circulation counterfeit paper. 


pib’-lish-mént, * pub-lysshe-ment, s. 
{Eng. publish ; -ment.} 
*], The act of publishing or making known 
to the public ; public exposure, 


“(Hel rebuked them by open pudlysshement aud 


otherwyse.”—Fabyan.: Chronicle, Vol. ili., ch. eoxxix. 
2. An official notice made by a town-clerk 
of an intended marriage; the publication of 
the banns of marriage. 


pu-bo-, pref. [Pupis.] «_ 
Anat. : Of or pertaining to the pubis, as the 
pubo-femoral ligament. 


piic’-cine, s. [Eng. pucc(oon); -ine.] 
Chem. : A doubtful alkaloid said to exist in 
the root of Sanguinaria canadensis. 


piic-ci-ni-a, s. {Named after T. Puccinius, 
a professor of anatomy at Florence.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Puccini (q.v.). 
Protospores uniseptate, stipitate, not bound 
together by gelatine. The genus is parasitic 
and destructive to the plants on which it 
grows. Puccinia graminis, the common mil- 
dew, causes the rust or blight in corn, 


piic-ci-ni-2’-1, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. puccini(a); 
Lat. mase. pl. adj. suff. -wi.] 3 as 


Bot.: A sub-order of Coniomycetes (q.v.). 
Formerly restricted to genera with septate 
protospores, but now extended to those which 
have a single cell but no peridium. 


piic-codn’, s. [Native name.] 
Bot.: Sanguinawria canadensis, the Blood- 


root. About six inches high, thick creeping 
rootstock, a single leaf, and flower with two 
sepals and eight to twelve petals. It has 
been used by dyers; the American-Indians 
formerly smeared themselves with its juice. 


piige,a. [Fr. (0. Fr. pulee)=a flea: coulewr- 

= puce-coloured, from Lat. pulicem, accus. 

of pulet =a flea.) Ofa dark-brown or reddisa- 
brown colour ; of the colour of a flea. 


* pu-cel, s. 


* pug’-el-age (age asig), s. [Fr.] [PucELLE.] 
A state of virginity. 

“The pucelage and virginity of women.”—Browne : 
Religio Medici, § 10. 

pu-cel-las, 3. 
CILLAS. ] 

* pu-célle’, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. pulicella, 
dimin. of Lat. pullus =a young animal] A 
virgin, a maid. 

“ The affection that rose in the centre of that modest 


and sober pucelle’s mind."—Painter: Palace 
Pleasure, ii., sig. I, i. 7. 


q La Pugelle: Joan of Arc. 
pug-ér-6n, s. [Fr from puce=a flea.) 
[Puce.] Theaphis, vine-fretter, or plant-louse. 


[PucELLE.] 


{Etym. doubtful.] [Pris- 


pw'-cha-pat, s. [PatcHoutt.] 


pii-chér-ite, s. [After the Pucher mine, 
Schneeberg, Saxony, where found; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring in 
small crystals with bismiteandasbolite. Hard- 
ness, 4°0 ; sp. gr. 5°91; lustre, subadamantine ; 
colour, reddish-brown ; streak, yellow ; trans- 
lucent to opaque. Compos.: oxide of bis- 
muth, 71°67; vanadic acid, 28°33 = 100, equi- 
valent to the formula BiO3VO3. 


pick, * pouke, s. [Ir. pwca =an elf, a sprite; 
Wel. pwea, pwei=a hobgoblin; cogn. with 
Gael. and Ir. bocan =a spectre, an apparition ; 
Corn, bucca =a hobgoblin, a bugbear; Wel. 
bwg; Icel. puke=an imp; Ger. spuk; Eng. 
bug.] [Bue (1), s.] A sprite, elf, or fairy, 
celebrated by Shakespeare in his Midswmmer 
Night's Dream, and known also by the names 
of Robin Goodfellow and Friar Rush. 


pic’-ka, s. (Hind. pakka=ripe.] Solid, sub- 
stantial, as opposed to kutcha= soft, flimsy 
Thus, pucka bricks are those burnt in a kiln, 
as opposed to kutcha bricks dried in the sun. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 


pick’-ér, v.t.&%. LA frequent. from the same 
root as poke = a bag, asack, the allusion being 
to the top of a poke or bag when drawn 
closely together by means of the string ; cf. 
purse, in To purse the lips.] 

A. Trans. : To gather into puckers, small 
folds, or wrinkles; to contract into ridges 
and furrows; towrinkle. (Frequently followed 
by up.) 

“A petti ier 
me spat tlopat OF puchared skirt of velvet.”—Knight: 

B. Intrans.: To become 
gathered into folds or wrinkles. 


plick’-ér,s._[Pucker, v.]° A fold, a wrinkle; 
a number of folds or wrinkles. 
4] To bein a pucker: To be in a state of 
flutter, agitation, or anxiety. 


“The whole parish was in a pucker."—Smollett : 
Peregrine Pickle, ch, ii, uM is pt 


wiinkled or 


| ptick-éred, pa. par. ora, [Pucker, v.] 


pick-éred-néss, s. [Eng. puckered ; -ness.} 
The state or condition of being puckered or 
wrinkled. 


piick’-€r-ér, s. [Eng. pucker, v.; -er. 
who or that which acai hi hoes 
piick’-ér-idge, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The 


Nightjar or Goatsucker, Caprimul, us ewropoen 
(Hampshire.) eles . 


*piick’-ér-¥, a. [Eng. pucker; -y.] 
1, Producing, ortending to produce, puckers. 


“Some of these wildings are acrid and 
genuine verjuice.”"—Thoreau: Excursions, p. doL i 


2. Full of puckers or wrinkles; inclined to 

become puckered or wrinkled. 

piick’-fist, piick’-foist, s. 
of Ger. bofist =a puff-ball.] 

1. (Of the form puckfist) : A puff-ball (q.v.). 

2. (Of both forms): A term of reproach, 


[A corruption 


sir, marine; go, pdt, 
o=é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


equivalent to “vile fungus,” “scum of the 
earth.” (Nares.) mn 
“O th inching puck-jists.” 
sl eg ~— 2: New Inn, 
*piick’-ish, a. [Eng. puck; -ish.] Resembling 
_ dil Puck ; characteristic of, or suited to, 


*piick-rel, s. [A double dimin. from puck 
(g.v-).] A little flend. (Gifford: Dial. on 
itches, 1603.) 


pu-cra’-si-a, s. (Etym. doubtful.) 

Ornith.: A genus of Phasianide, sub-family 
Lophophorine. Bill short, culmen much 
arched, nostrils nearly concealed by feathers. 
Head covered with a long crest; wings 
rounded, tail rather long, wedge-shaped. 
Tarsi equal to middle toe, toes rather long. 
(Eltiot.) There are three species: Pucrasia 
macrolopha, the Pucras Pheasant; P. rantho- 
pila, the Buff-spotted Pueras, and P. duvan- 
celi, Duvancel’s Pucras, all from the Oriental 
region. 


aid, s. . doubtful ; ef. 2 Th 
ene. : ee a paw. Gallo) ° a aa 


pid’-den-ing, s. [Prob. from pudding (q.v.).] 

Nautical: 

1, A thick wreath or grommet of matting or 
oakum tapering towards the ends, and as 
afender. [Do.tpHr, s., Il. 6.] 

2. A braid of yarns around the ring of an 
anchor when a hempen hawser is to be bent 
thereto, 


*piid-dér, s. [The older form of pother.] 


*piid-dér, v.i. & t. [PuppER, s.] 
A. Intrans. ; To make a pother, fuss, bustle, 
or tumult ; to potter. 
“Som almost always in the mud.” 
Sylvester: Du Bartas, Fifth day, First week, 172. 
B. Trans. : To confuse, to bother, to per- 
plex, to embarrass, 
piid’-ding, *pod-ynge, s. [Irish putog=a 
pud , the numbles of a deer; Gael. putag 
=a pudding; Wel. poten =a paunch, a pud- 
ding ; Corn. pt—abag,apudding. Probably 
from the same root as pad (2), s., pod, podgy.} 
L. Ordinary Language: 
1, An intestine ; the gut of an animal 


“As sure as his guts are made of puddings.”— | 


Shakesp.: Merry Wivea, ii. 1. 

2. An intestine stuffed with meat, &c.; a 
sausage. 

3. A kind of food, of a soft or moderately 
hard consistency, variously compounded, but 
generally made of flour or other farinaceous 
substance, with milk and eggs, and sometimes 
enriched with fruit. 

“Tn nice balance, truth with gold she weighs, 
And solid pudding against empt; —, ae 

4. Food or victuals generally. 
“ ” 
Eat your pudding, slave, and ome = 


Il. Naut.: The same as PuDDENTING (q. V.). 

| Obvious compounds: pudding-bag, pud- 
ding-cloth. 

dding-faced,a. Having a fat, round, 

and smooth face, like a pudding. 
' pudding-fish, s. re a 

Ichthy. : Sparus radiatus ; y deep steel- 
blue; with oblique blue streaks on the cheek, 
and blue spots on the ventrals. 


pudding-grass, s. 
Bot, : Pennyroyal (q.v.). 
pudding-headed, a. Stupid, dull. 
*pudding-heart,s. A coward. 

Taylor PPnilip Yan. drtevelde, iil. 1. 
*pudding-house,s. Astomach. (Nashe.) 


pudding-pie, s. 
1, A pudding with meat baked in it. (Hal- 
Ul.) 


2. A kind of open cheese-cake with currants. 


(Kent. 
, ) “Some cry the corengnd, tompeed 4 
OF pudding Pies ane Titer: Hudibras, 1 2 


pudding pipe-tree, s. 
Bot. : Cassia (Cathartocarpus) Fistula. 


*pudding-prick, s. The skewer which | Pud’-dling, pr. par. & s. 
the pu 


fastened ding-bag. — 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, 


puckish—pueraria 


pudding-sleeve, s. A sleeve of the full- 

dress clerical gown. 
“About each pudding: “ie 
iy aerawiee Boucle & Philemon, 

pudding-stone, s. 

Petrol. : & name given to certain siliceous 
conglomerates, notably that of Hertfordshire, 
in which the rounded, jaspery flint pebbles 
resemble the plums in a plum-pudding. 


*pudding-time, s. 

1. The time of dinner; the time at which 
formerly the first dish, was set upon 

) e. 


2. The nick of time ; the critical moment. 


“Mars that still protects tho stout, 
In pudding-time be to his aid.” 


utler : Hudibras, 1. 2 

Pa ; 

pudding -tobacco, s. A kind of 

tobacco, perhaps made up into a roll like a 

pudding. 

“Hh “ 

- e mys, Leon al date ai Ben 
tptid’-ding-¥, a. [Eng. pudding; -y.] Re- 

sembling or suggestive of a pudding; round 

and plump. 


pid-dle, * pod-el, * pud-le, * pud-del, 
s. & a. eee eee =a puddle, mire; Gael. 
plodan=as pool, dimin. from Irish & Gael. 
plod = a pool; Low Ger. pudel =a pool; Dut, 
poedelen = to puddle.] 
A, As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, A small muddy pool or plash; a pool of 
muddy water. 
“Th, ” 
@ pure quick decay cart puddles Ave 
* 2. Dirty, muddy water. 


“Obliged to fly with his wife and to drink puddle,” 
—Burke: ‘Prom the Old to the New Whigs. 


* 3, A dull, stupid-headed person. 


“ Hearing her called a limping old puddle.”—Mad. 
DiArbiay : Cecilia, bk. vii., Ait hs 


IL Technically : 

1. Build. ; The same as PIsE (q.v.). 

2. Hydr.-eng. : Well-tempered clay and sand 
used to render banks or dikes impervious, 

* B. As adj. : Muddy, dirty. 


“ With puddle water him they lewdly drest.” 
prmienn Beara Wars, v. 


puddle-ball, s. 

Tron-manuf.: The lump or ball of red-hot 
iron, ina pasty state, taken from the puddling- 
furnace to be hammered or rolled. 


*puddle-poet, s. A mean, petty poet. 


“The puddl did hope that the jingl of his 
rhymes would drown the sound of his ‘ne queatity 
~uller : Church Hist., 1. iii. 1. 


puddle-rolls, s. pl. 

Iron-manuf. : The first, or roughing, rolls of 
a rolling-mill, by passing through which the 
loop, or ball of puddled iron, after a prelim- 
inary forging, is drawn out. It is then a 
rough bar. 


puddle-train, s. 
Tron-manuf.: A train of rolls for reducing 
squeezed puddle-balls to puddle- or muck-bars. 


piid’-dle, v.t. & 4. 
A, Transitive: 
*I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit.: To make dirty or muddy; to be- 


foul 
Great pails of puddled isis pana ties ks" 
rea! mire to quench the 4 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Error 


4, Vv. 
2. To befoul, to muddle. 


“Cockney admirations puddling such a head.”— 
Carlyle: Reminiscences, 1, 319. 


Il, Technically : 

1. Hydr.-eng.: To work puddle into; to 
render watertight by means of puddle, 

2. Iron-manuf.: To convert into wrought- 
iron by the process of puddling (q. v.). 


“The effect of the puddting is still further to remove 
the carbon.”—Cassell’s Tech. Educator, pt. xi., p. 274. 


*B. Intrans, : To make a dirty stir. 


piid’-dlér, s. (Eng. puddi(e); -er.] One who 

or that which puddles ; specif., in iron manu- 

facture, one who is engaged in the process of 

bees iron. Mechanical puddlers have also 
en adopted, [PUDDLING-MACHINE.] 


“The constant attendance of the puddler and his 
assistant."—Cassell’s Technical Educator, pt. xi., p. 274. 


(PupDLEs, v.] 
A, As pr. par, ; (See the verb). 


(Pupp.g, 8,] 
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B. As substantive: 

1. Hydr,-eng.: The act or process of work- 
ing plastic clay behind sheet-piling, in a 
cotfer-dam, a wall in a dike, the lining for a 
canal, or any other situation, to resist the pene- 
tration of water; generally as supplementary 
to a main structure, and forming a retentive 
stratum or clothing therefor. 

2. Iron-manufacture : 

(1) The lining of the hearth or boshes of a 
furnace in which metal is melted. The term 
puddling arose from the fact that the hearth was 
originally made by a puddling of clay upon the 
bricks or masonry of the furnace, The clay 
is now superseded by ore, cinder, and scrap, 
banked up around the boshes to protect them 
from the heat, 

(2) The process of converting cast into 
wrought iron by boiling and stirring, by which 
the oxygen and carbon of the cast fron are 
expelled by the decarbonizing action of the 
atmospheric air which passes through the 
furnace, 

S|] Wet puddling : [P1c-Bo1LrNe]. 

puddling-furnace, s. 

Tron-manuf.; A kind of reverberatory fur- 
nace for puddling iron, 


puddling-machine, s. 

Iron-manuf, ; Amechanical puddler, operat- 
ing by means of mechanical rabbles, or by 
rotation of the furnace. 


piud-dly, a. (Eng. puddle), s.;-y.] Muddy, 
dirty, miry, foul. 
“Limy, or thick puddty water killeth them.”— 
Carew: Survey of Cornwall, 
pid ’-dock, s. 
(2) @.v-).] 
puddock-stool, s. A toadstool. (Scotch.) 


“ May sprout like simmer puddock-stools.” 
Burns ; Epistie to William Creech, - 


pid’-dy, a. [Pupnay.] Fat, pudgy. 


{A variant of paddock, (1) & 


* pi-den- s. [Lat. pudens, pr. par. of 
arte e ashamed.] Modesty, shame- 
facedness, 


so rosy, the sweet view on't 
ht well have warm'd old Saturn.” 
Shakesp. : 


ee iL 
t1-dén’-da, s. pl. [Lat. neut. pl. of pudend 

ze fut. pass, par. of pudeo = to be oieeed.t 
The parts of generation, the privities. 


+ pu-dén’-dal, a. [Poprenpa.] Pertaining 
or relating to the pudenda or private parts ; 
pudic : as, the pudendal nerve. 


piidg’-¥, a. [A variant of podgy (q.v.).] Fat 
and sort ; thick, podgy ; short and Me 


“The now pudgy north and south aisles,"—Tomtin- 

son: Level of Hecthela Chace, p. 201. 

pud’-ic, pud’-ic-al, a. [Lat. pudicus, from 
pudeo=to be ashamed.) Pertaining to the 
pudenda: as, the pudic artery. 


* pu-dig’-i-ty, s. [Fr. pudicité, from Lat, 
pudicitia, from pudteus = modest.] [Pupic.] 
Modesty, chastity. 


piid-sy, a. [Pupey.] 


pii-dii, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : A genus of Cervidee, with one specfes, 
Pudu hwmilis, che Venada, from Chili. (Gray. 
It is the Cervus humilis of Bennett, but is 
often known as C. pudu. 


* pue, s. [PEw, s.] 


pis, v.i. [From the sound.] To ery or chirp 
like a bird; to make a low, whistling sound. 


pi-6’-bl6 (Western pron. pwéb'19), s. [Sp.) 

1. A large dwelling-house, sometimes ac- 
comodating a whole tribe, peculiar to the 
aborigines of New Mexico and vicinity. 

2. A settlement of such aborigines; hence, a 
pueblo Indian, as distinguished from a nomadic 
Indian. 

puer, s. (Pune, s.] 
pii-ér-adr’-i-a, s. [Named after M. M. N. 
Puerari, a professor at Copenhagen. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Clitoriee. Plants from 
southern and eastern Asia, with small blue or 
purple flowers and linear legumes, Pueraria 
tuberosa is an Indian alpine climber, with 


large tuberous roots, which are eaten. The 
natives apply it as a poultice to swelled 


expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
~ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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joints, and give it as a demulcent and re- 
’ frigerant in fevers. 


pu-ér-ile, a. & s. [Fr. puéril, from Lat. 
puerilis = boyish, from puer =a boy; Sp. & 
Port. pueril ; Ital. puerile.} 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Long. : Boyish, childish, juvenile ; 
suited for children: as, puerile amusements. 
(Usually with idea of contempt.) 

2, Pathol.: A term used in the expression 
puerile breathing or respiration; breathing 
like that of a child, i.e., attended with con- 
siderable sound, arising in pulmonary phthisis. 

*B, As subst.: A childish toy or thing. 
(Gauden.) 


* pu’-ér-ile-ly, adv. [Eng. puerile ; -ly.]_ In 
@ puerile or childish manner; childishly, 
triflingly. 

pu’-ér-ile-néss, s. [Eng. puerile; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being puerile ; puerility. 


pu-ér-il-i-ty, s. [Fr. puérilité, from Lat. 
rilitatem, accus. of puerilitas, from puerilis 
= puerile (q.v.). ] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, The quality or state of being puerile ; 
boyishness, childishness. 
“ A reserve of puerility not shaken off from school.” 
—Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. i., ch. vii. 
2. That which is puerile or childish; childish 
or silly acts, thoughts, or expressions. 
“The . . . self-evident or ater (ake Ps 


Stewart: Human Mind, vol. ii., ch. iii., 
* 3. The time of childhood. 
*T learnt it in my lessons of puerility.”—Hacket: 
Life of Williams, i. 8, 
II. Civil Law: The period of life from the 
age of seven years-to that of fourteen. 


pu-ér -pér-al, * pu-ér-pér-i-al, a. [Fr., 
from Lat. puerpera = childbirth, from puer = 
a boy, and pario=to bear, to produce.] Of or 
pertaining to childbirth. 
“ With puerperial pain.” 
Beaumont: Psyche, c. xvi., st. v. (1651). 
puerperal-convulsions, s. pl. 
Pathol. : Convulsions sometimes occurring 
in the later months of pregnancy. Thirty per 
cent of the cases are fatal. 


puerperal-fever, s. 

Pathol.: The low fever of childbed, com- 
mencing with rigors ard chills from septic 
infection and contamination of fluids, with 
local lesion of structure in most cases, and 
often severe peritonitis. There are three 
marked varieties: the simple inflammatory, 
the mild epidemic with nervous disturbance, 
and the putrid or malignant epidemic. It is 
highly infectious, and even contagious, some- 
times associated with erysipelas, but oftener 
caused by retained clots, dirty habits, in- 
temperance, carelessness, &c. It may be re- 
garded as a putrid adynamic fever in the 
puerperal state, and of aggravated form. 


puerperal-mania, s. 

Pathol. : Mania sometimes attacking women 
the fourth or fifth day after childbirth, or 
later, or before delivery. There is often an 
aversion to food, as well as to the husband, 
and the child, &c. Recovery is general. 


*pu-ér’—-pér-ols, a. [Lat. puerpera = child- 
birth; Eng. adj. suff. -ows.] Puerperal. 


* pu-et, s. 


puff, * puffe, s. 
pw; Dan. puff.) 
I, Literally: 
1, A short sudden and single emission of 
the breath from the mouth ; a quick forcible 
blast; a whiff. (Pope: Moral Essays, i. 1.) 
2. A sudden and sharp blast of wind. 


“* Not one puffe of winde there did appeare.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. xii. 22, 


[Pewit.] 
(Purr, v.] [Ger. puff; Wel. 


Il. Figuratively : 

1, The same as Purr-BALL (q.v.). 

2. Anything of a light and porous or light 
and swollen substance ; as, puff-paste. 

3. A light puffed-up tart. 

4, A substance of a light and loose texture, 
used to sprinkle powder on the hair or skin; 
as, a powder-puff. 

§. A fashion of dressing the hair in rolls or 
curls. pce iss Wetherall: Lamplighter (ed. 1854), 
p. 313, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite. ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, 


puerile—puffing 


6. An exaggerated and empty commenda- 
tion ; espec. a written commendation, as of a 
book, the playing of an actor, tradesmen’s 
goods, or the like. 

“ The society's money had been used to obtain puffs 

in papers.”—Morning Post, Jan. 16, 1886. 
* 7, One who writes puffs for hire ; a puffer. 


puff-adder, s. 

Zool. : Vipera (Clotho) arietans, one of the 
most venomous serpents of South Africa. In 
length, when 
full grown, it 
is from four 
to five feet, 
and isas thick 
as a man’s 
arm. The 
head is very 
broad, the 
tail suddenly 
tapered ; pre- 
vailing;co- 
lour, brown, 
chequered 
with a darker 
shade and 
with white. 
It usually 
glides along partially buried in the sand, 
and, when disturbed, puffs out the upper part 
of its body, whence its popular name, The 
Bosjesmans smear their arrow with its venom. 


puff-bail, s. A fungus of the genus Ly- 
coperdon (q.v.). They mostly grow on the 
ground, and are roundish, at first firm and 
fleshy, but afterwards powdery within; the 
powder consisting of the spores, among which 
are many fine filaments, loosely filling the 
peridium. 


puff-birds, s. pl. 
Ornith. : The family Bucconide (q.v.). 


puff-dart, s. A dart projected by puffing 
through a tube. 

“ Make about as deep and lasting an inpression upon 
any parochial body within hearing of Big Ben as 
main a schoolboy’s puf-dart on a robust rhinoceros,” 
—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 13, 1886. 

puff-legs, s. pl. 

Ornith.: Eriocnemis, a genus of Humming- 
birds, remarkable for the tuft of pure downy 
feathers which envelopes each leg. 

“The Puff-legs are in greati demand among the 

dealers.”— Wood. Itlust. Nat. Hist., ii. 233. 
puff-paste, s. Rich dough used for the 
light covers of tarts, &c. 


* puff-_roar, * pufroare, s. 
blowing. (Stanyhurst.) 


* puff-wig, s. <A species of wig. 

“A drugget suit and a puff-wig.”—Farquhar: The 
Inconstant, i. 

puff, * poffe, v.i. & t. [Of imitative origin : 
ef. Ger. puffen = to puff, to pop; Dan. pufe= 
to pop; Sw. puffa = to crack, to push; Wel. 
pufio = to come in puffs.) 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To blow with puffs or short, sudden, and 
single blasts. 

“Wherefore do you follow her, 
Like foggy sou ound, with wind and rain?” 
hakesp. : As You Like It, iii. 5, 

2. To breathe with thick and hard gasps, as 
after hard exertion. 

* 3. To blow, as in scorn or contempt. 

“As for his enemies, he puffed at them.” —Psalm x. 5, 

*4, To swell with air; to be dilated or 
distended. 

Il, Figuratively: 

* 1, To act or move in a hurried or bustling 
manner ; to bustle about with an important 
air; to assume importance. 

“[They] attempt to hide their total want of conse- 
quence in bustle and noise, and pufing, and mutual 
quotation of each other.”—Burke: On the French 
Revolution. 

2. To write puffs; to puff or praise goods 

extravagantly. 

“The line which separates deliberate deceit from 
harmless pufiing.’'—Daily Telegraph, March 16, 1886, 

B. Transitive : 

I, Literally: 

1. To drive with a puff or blast of wind, 
air, or breath. 

“ Pines and plomtrees were poffed to the erthe.” 

P, Plowman, p. 81, 

2. To inflate, swell, or distend, with air. 


PUFF-ADDER. 


A noisy 


* puff’-ér-y, s. 


piff’-i-néss, s. 


II. Figuratively : 

1. To swell or inflate, as with pride, con- 
ceit, or the like. (Generally with up.) 

“ Puffed up with pride.” Spenser : Colin Clout. 

* 2. To blow or drive with a biast in scorn 
or disgust. 

3. To praise in an exaggerated manner, 
without regard to the real merits of the thing 
praised; to commend for hire: as, To puf'a 
book or a play. 


puff’-ér, s. (Eng. puff’; -er.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : One who puffs. 

2. Fig. : One who puffs or praises for hire 
with exaggerated and noisy coinmendation ; 
one who attends sales by auction for the 
purpose of running up the prices of goods 
offered for sale, and exciting the eagerness of 
bidders. Called also a bonnet or whitebonnet. 
(Cotton: A Fable.) 


II. Technically: 

1. Cloth-man.: A vat in which goods are 
boiled in an alkaline solution. 

2. Ichthy.: The Globe-fish (q.v.). 
(Eng. puff; -ery.) The act of 
putfing; exaggerated or extravagant praise. 
(Southey: Letters, iv. 63.) 


piff’-i-ly, adv. [Eng. puffy; -ly.] Ina puffy 


manner, 


piuff’-in, s. [For etym. see extract.] 


1. Lit & Ornith.: Fratercula arctica, a 
common English sea-bird, with many popular 
names—Bottlenose, Coulterneb, Pope, Sea- 
Parrot, and Tammy Norie, with others that 
are only locally known. By extension, the 
name is applied to other species of the genus. 
The Common Puffin is well known all round 
the British coasts, and gives its name to one 
of its haunts—Puffin Island, off Anglesea. Ib 
is rather larger 
than a pigeon ; 
plumage glossy 
black above, 
under - surface 
pure white; 
feet orange- 
red ; bill very 
deep, and flat- 
tened laterally, 
particoloured 
—red, yellow, 
and blue, and 
grooved during 
the breeding- 
season, and 
undergoing a 
kind of moult at its close—a peculiarity 
shared by other species. (Cf. W. Bingley: 
Tour Round North Wales, i. 309, and a paper 
by Dr. Bureau, in Bull. Soc. Zool. France, ii. 
377-399, an abstract of which appeared in the 
Zoologist, July, 1878.) Puffins lay a single egg 
—white, with gray markings—in a burrow 
sometimes excavated by themselves, but fre- 
quently in one from which a rabbit has been 
driven. They were formerly used for food, 
and, being ‘‘reputed for fish” (Carew: Surv. 
Corn., fol. 35), were eaten in Lent. 
“There cannot be mu 
given to these young ean eerie, ae 
applied on account of their downy clothing, for an 
English informant of Gesner’s described one to him 
ee Avium, p. 110) as wanting true feathers, and 

eing covered only with a sort of woolly black plu- 
mage. It is right, however, to state that Caius ex- 
pressly declares (Rarior. anim. lib., fol. 21) that the 
name is derived ‘a naturali voce pupin.’ Prof, Skeat 
says that the word is a diminutive, which favours the 
view tHat it was originally used asa name for these 


young birds.”— Prof. Newt in Z; ‘ it. 
es Shc ‘of. Newton, in Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), 


2, A puff-ball. 
* puffin-apple, s. A species of apple. 
(Eng. puffy; -ness.] The 


quality, or state of being puffy, tumid, or 
turgid. 


PUFFIN. 


puffing, pr. par., a.,&s, [Purr, v.] 


A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Given to praising in extrava- 
gant or exaggerated terms ; boasting, bragging. 

C, As substantive: 

1, The act of writing or circulating puffs. 

2. A puff. 


“The now usual admixture of knots of ribbon an 
puffings of drapery.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26, on 


puffing-billy, s. A popular name for an 
early form of the locomotive steam engine. 


thére ; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
full; try, Sjrian. 2, co = é- ey = a; qu= kw. 


tae bier adv. (Eng. pufing ; -ly.] 

. In a puffing manner; with puffi 
shortness ieecth. : a 
“In thousands pufingly to Fite they run.” 

2, With puffs or oe ) my Fair, ii, 12. 
extrava; rai - 
mendation ; in puffs. a. 


piif’-fin-iis, s. [Named by Ray, who mis- 
took them for the birds described by Gesner 
(Hist. Avium, p. 110).] 

Ornith.: Shearwater, a genus of Procel- 
lariine (q.v.), with several species. The ti 
of the lower mandible curves downwards, an 
the nostrils open separately. 


pift-y, a. (Eng. puff; -y.)] 

I. Literally: 

1, Swelled with air; swollen, puffed; dis- 
tended with air or wind; tumid with a soft 
substance. 

2. Puffed out, fat, too fleshy. 

Bye ~ awd fr Laravan looks puffy."—Disraeli : 


*IL. Figuratively : 


® a turgid, swollen, bombastic, 
2. Puffed up, conceited. 


= than “ 

That better would become the Seat battalion.” 
Dryden: Duke of Guise, ii. 2 
puffy-faced, a. Having a pufied or 

bloated face. - 
puf-lér-ite, s. [After Pufler-loch, Tyrol 
where found; suff. -ite (Min.).] i 
Min.: According to Danaa variety of hypo- 
stilbite (q.v.), found in small globular groups 
of radiating acicular crystals implanted on 
an old dolerite. The fibres have two unequal 
cleavages at right angles with one another. 
Brit. Mus. Cat. makes it a variety of stilbite. 


piig (1), s. [A weakened form of puck (q.v.).] 
*1, Animp; a little demon. 
partons ee ae Ciaadiet ti 
*2. An elf, a sprite, a hobgoblin. 


“Such as we pugs and hobgoblins call.” Heywood, 
*3. Amonkey. (Addison.) 
4, A pug-dog. 
= ht: ed, 
a aan, Pabieaiv, 
5. A fox. 


“ Here, a fresh fox ee ecw: the hunted one out 
of the gorse, pug manag beat his adversaries.”— 
Field, Feb, 13, 1886. 


*6,. Used as a term of intimacy, good 
fellowship, or endearment. 


“Call it es and pretye te.” 
ane Drant: jag bk. if., sat. 3, 


*7, Asalmon in its third year. (Harrison: 
Eng., bk. iii., ch. iii.) 

8, A pug-nose (q. v.). 

9. An abbreviation of pugilist (q. v.). 


pug-dog, s. 

Zool.: A dwarf variety of the common dog, 
like a diminutive bull-dog or mastiff. They 
are noisy and snappish, but affectionate. 
Dutch and French pugs somewhat differ, the 
latter are the more diminutive. 


pug-faced, a. Having a face like a 
monkey or pug. 


pug-moth, s. 

Entom. : The genus Eupithecia, belonging 
to the Larentide. Small moths, the males 
with the antenne pubescent ; abdomen often 
crested, wings smooth, cloudy, with numerous 
wavy slender lines; wings in repose spread 
out and closely applied to the surface on 
which the insect rests. 


pug-nose,s. A short squat nose; asnub 


nose. 
= little .dog with his little pug-nose,~ 
gtd Ingoldsby Legends ; Hand of Glory. 


pug-nosed, «. Having a short snub nose. 


pug-piles, s. pi. 
Hydr.-eng. : Piles dovetailed into each other. 


piling, s. ; 
Boor ane: a A method of securing piles by 
dovetailing them into each other. 


pig 2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A 2 Lang. : Clay tempered and worked 


su as to make it plastic. 
2. Pottery: The same as PuG-MILL (q.v.). 


pufiingly—puker 


pug-m s. A mill by which clay is 
worked, to blend its materials and render it 
plastic, for bricks or pottery. It has an 
upright cylinder armed with intruding blades, 
and an ee revolving axis armed with 
radial blades, which work in the intervals of 
the former. The blades force the clay con- 
stantly downward towards the exit. 


pug-tub, s. 

Metall.: A cistern in which argentiferous 
slimes are stirred up with water, in order to 
remove some of the mud which becomes 
suspended in the water. 


piig, v.t. (Pua (2), s.] 
1. To work and temper clay in a pug-mill. 
2. To stop with clay; to puddle, [Puc- 
GING, s.] 


pig-ar-eé, pig-gér-ié, pig-gér-y, 
pug-greé, piig’-reé, s. (Hind. pagri=a 
turban.) A piece of muslin wound round 
& hat or helmet in hot climates or warm 
weather, the ends _ bei left falling down, 
to oe the head by keeping off the rays 
of the sun. 
“The helmet, with or without a puggree, is tt 
generally ey Telegraph, Aug. 38, 1885. cf 


* piig-gard,s. [Etym. doubtful.] A thief. 
“ Cheaters, lifters, nips, foists, pugyards,” 
The Roaring Girl. 
kled. 


[Perhaps for puckered.) 
uckered, wrin! 7 


“ Nor are we to cavil at the red puggered attire of 
the turkey."—More; Against Atheism. 


piig-ging, s. [Puc (2), s.] 

J. The act of placing a lining between floor- 
joists with coarse mortar to prevent the 
passage of sound. 

2. Stuff laid on partition-walls to deaden 
sound ; felt, saw-dust, tan-bark. 

3. The act of tamping or stopping with 
clay ; puddling. 

4, Grinding of clay, with a sufficiency of 
water to render it plastic. 


*piug-ging,a. [Etym. doubtful; ef. puggard.] 
‘hievish. 
Oaks sheet eee ane hed, 
oth set m: ggin: on edge.” 
a At aS a Winter's Tale, iv. 2. 


piig-greé, s. [PucaRee.] 
pugh (gh silent), interj. (From the sound.] 
An 


exclamation indicating contempt or 
disdain ; pooh ! 


*piig-géred, a. 


*pu a (), s. (Fr. pugille; Lat. pugillus, 
pugillwum =a handful.) As much as is taken 
up between the thumb and first two fingers. 


“Take violets, and infuse a good pugil of them ina 
quart of vinegar."—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 17. 


* pu’-gil (2), s. [Lat.] A pugilist (q.v.). 
i be’ Dioxinons the pugil.”"—Hacket ; Life of Williams, 
. 87. 


pu-gil-igm, s. (Lat. pugil =a boxer; Eng. 

suff. -ism.] The practice or science of boxing 
or fighting with the fists; prize-fighting. 

“ lism being at the time reckoned defunct.”— 


Bell's Life, Feb. 17, 1886, 
ia’. gil-ist, s. (Lat. pugil=a boxer; Eng. 
sutf, -ist.} One who boxes or fights with the 


fists ; a boxer, a prize-fighter. 


“Slow, about the worst fault a really good pugilist 
could be guilty of.”—Bell's Life, Feb. 17, 1886, 


pu-gil-ist'-ic, a. (Eng. pugilist; -ic.] Per- 
taining to pugilism or pugilists. 

= rally of f Uistic ten- 

dencien:" Datiy Telegraph, Bert. 8, ee nn 


piig-na’-cious, a. (Lat. pugnax (genit. pug- 
nacis), from pugno=to fight; pugnus = the 
fist ; pugna=a fight; Sp. .) Disposed 
or inclined to fight ; fighting, quarrelsome, 


“ How nobly gave he back the Poles their Diet, 
Then told pugnacious Poland to be quiet |!” 
Byren.: Age of Bronze, x. 
piig-na’-cious-ly, adv. (Eng. pugnacious ; 
-ly.) Ina pugnacious manner. 


piig-na'-cious-néss, s. (Eng. pugnacious ; 
-ness.) Pugnacity, quarrelsomeness, 


piig-nag’-i-ty, s. [Fr. pugnacité, from Lat. 
pugnacitatem, accus. of pugnacitas, from pug- 
naz = pugnacious (q.yv.).] The quality or state 
of being pugnacious ; inclination or disposi- 
tion to fight; quarrelsomeness. 


“That which cometh with pugnacity aud conten- 
tion.”"—-Bacon ; Advancement of Learning, bk. iL 
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* ptig’-nant, a. [Lat. pugnans, pr. par. of 
amet ght.] Conflicting, bprosing: 


“ Thee fates are pugeont” 
Stanyhurst , Virgil; dimeid iv. 46%. 


piig’-reé, s. [Pucaren.] 
puh, interj. (Pvan.] 
puir, a. [Poor.] (Scotch.) 


puis’-né (s silent), * puis-ny,a.&s. [The 
same word as Puny (q.v.). } 


A, As adjective ; 
I. Ordinary Language: 
* 1. Younger ; later in date or time. 


“Tt must be in time, or of a pudsne date to eternity.” 
—Hale: Orig. of Mankind, = 


2. Puny, petty, insignificant. 


“A puisne tilter, that spurs his horse but on one 
side.”"—Shakesp, : As You Like It, iii. 4. 


II. Law: Younger or inferior in rank. The 
judges and barons of the several divisions of 
the High Court of Justice, other than the 
chiefs, are styled puisne judges. 


“A puisne judge, who hath approved himself de- 
vaio should be preferred."—Sacon: Advice to 
illiers. 


* B. As subst. : Aninferior, a junior; specif. 
in law, a judge of inferior rank. 


“Shall I be put down by the [pitas Shall se 
father's youngest sonne dare to attempt that whic 
my stomach will not serve me to adventure ?”—&p. 
Hall: David & Goliath, 


pu-is-sance, * pu-ys-saunce, s. es 
puissance, from puisant = puissant (q.v.). 
1, Power, strength, might, force. 


“The nations strove with puissance.” 
Wordsworth ; Thanksgiving Ode, Jan., 1816. 


* 2, An armed force, 
“ Draw our puissance together.” 

Shakesp. : King John, iii. L 
pu-is-sant, * pu-ys-sant, * pu-ys- 
saunt, a. [Fr. puissant, from a barbarous 
Lat. possens (genit. possentis, for Lat. potens = 
potent (q.v.); Port. possante; Ital. possente. 
Puissant and potent are thus doublets.) Power- 

ful, mighty, strong, potent. 
“* For piety renown’d and puissant deeds.” 

Milton: P. L., xii, 82% 
pw -is-sant-ly, * pu-ys-saunt-ly, adv. 
[Eng. puissant ; -ly’] In a puissant, powerful, 
or mighty mannes; powerfully ; with might. 


* pu’-is-sant-néss, * pu-is-ani-nes, s. 
(Eng. puissant ; -ness.]  Puissance (q.v.). 


“ By the puisantnes of others who were knowne to be 
his open enemys."—Ascham ; Affairs of Germany, p. 3. 


puist, puist-ie, a. [O. Fr. poest=the rank 
of yeoman.] In easy circumstances; snug. 
(Applied to persons of the lower rank who 
have saved money.) (Scotch.) 


*puit, s. [Fr. puwits, from Lat. puteus.] A 
well, a spring, a fountain. 


puke, v1. & t. [For spuke or spewk, an ex- 
tension of spew (q.v.): cf. Ger. spucken =to 
spit.) 
A, Intransitive : 
1. To vomit, to spew. 


“ Mewling and puring in the nurse's arms.” 
Shakesp, > As You Like It, ti. 7. 


*2. To be disgusted ; to sicken. 


“He sure is greasy-stomached that must pet and 
puke eran a trivial circumstance.”"—Feltham: Re- 
solves, li, 2 


* B. Trans.: To vomit; to throw up; to 
eject from the stomach. 


puke, s. [(Puxr, »v.) 
1. Vomit. 
2. A medicine which causes vomiting; an 
emetic. 
ee ntleman that lives not far from Change. .. 
Taking a puke, has thrown up three black crows.” 
Byrom: Three Black Crows, 
*ptike, a. [Etym. doubtful.) Of a dark 
colour, said to be between black and russet. 
Embroyded Bon eel Breplent puke, = 
* puke-stocking, a. Wearing puke- 
coloured stockings. 
“ Puke-stocking, caddis garter."—Shakesp, : 1 Henry 
TFs A 
* puk’-ér, s. (Eng. puk(e), v.; -er.] 
1, One who pukes or vomits. 
2. A medicine or substance which causes 
vomiting. : 


“The senna, and the puker rue.” 
ae Garth; Dispensary, lil, 


—————————— 
boil, boy; pout, jowi, cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-olan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion= thiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, 4c. = bel, del 
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* puk’-ish, * puk-ishe, a. [Eng. puk(e), a.; 
-ish.] Puke-colored. 


pi-lds, s. [Malay.] A twine made by the 
Malays from a species of nettle. 


* pill’-chri-tiide, s. (Lat. pulchritudo, from 
pulcher = beautiful; Sp. pulchritud; Ital. 
pulchritudine.| Beauty, handsomeness, grace, 
comeliness ; elegance of figure. 


“‘ Figured in shape and stature vye force and pul- 
chritude.’ —Hall: Henry VIII, (an. 12). 


pule, *peule, vi. & t. [Fr. piawler =to 
peep as a bird, from Lat. pipilo, frequent. of 
pipo = to chirp ; Ital. pigolare.] 
A. Intransitive: 
* 1, To cry or chirp, as a chicken. 
2. To whine, to whimper, as a complaining 


, _ ‘ Puling over the insolent demands of a band of con- 
spirators.”—Morning Post, Jan. 16, 1886. 
*B. Trans.: To utter in a whining or 
whimpering tone, 
“Tsay, You love; you peule me out a No.” 
Drayton: Idea 5. 
*pul’-ér, s. (Eng. pul(e); -er.] One who 
whines ; a whimperer. 
“Tf she be pale in complexion, she will prove but a 
puler.”—Man in the Moon, sig. G. 


pu’-léx, s. [Lat. =a flea.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of the Pulicidee 
(q.v.). Gervais enumerated twenty-five spe- 
cies ; most of them are confined to one animal. 
Pulez irritans or hominis is the common 
flea [FLEA]; P. or Sarcopsylla penetrans, the 
Chigre (q.v.); P. felis is the cats’ flea; P. 
canis that of the dog and fox; P. galline the 
fowls’ flea; P. colwmbe the pigeons’ flea. 


¢ pu-lic, * pu’-lick, s. [Lat. pulic(aria).] 
Any plant of the genus Pulicaria (q.v.). 


pu-li-car’-i-a, s. (Lat.=a plant; perhaps 
Plantago psyllium, not one of the present 
genus; from pulex, genit. pulicis =a flea, 
which the modern genus was supposed to 
drive away by its powerful smell.) [FLEa- 
BANE. } 
Bot. : Pulicaria crispa, dried and bruised, is 
used in the Indian Salt Range as a vulnerary 
to bruises of cattle. 


pu-li-céne, a. [Lat. pulex, genit. pulicis =a 
flea.] Pertaining or relating to fleas; pulicous. 


pu-li¢-i-da, s. pl. [Lat. pulex, genit. pu- 
lic(is) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 

Entom.: Fleas; a family of Aphaniptera. 
Some place them as an aberrant and wingless 
form of the Diptera. Head small, compressed ; 
eyes simple; antenne four-jointed; mouth 
with two lancet-like mandibles, forming, with 
‘the maxille, a suctorial beak, with a slender 
bristle-like tongue, coarsely toothed on the 
outer surface, and traversed throughout its 
entire length by a canal, the whole enclosed 
between two three-jointed plates. The legs 
‘are large; the hinder ones adapted for leaping. 
“The ar contains but a single genus, Pulex 
(q.v.). 


* pii-li-cose, *pi/-li-coiis, a. [Lat. puli- 
cosus, from pulex, genit. pulicis =a flea.] 
Abounding with fleas. 


pul-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. (Pure) 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Crying like a young chicken ; whining, 
whimpering. 


“The unmasculine rhetoric of any puli: riest or 
‘chaplain.”— Milton : Tenure of Kings. ss es 


*2,. Infantine, childish, trifling. 


“This puling jargon is not as innocent as it is 
foolish.”"—Burke : On a Regicide Peace, let.3. . 


C, As subst. :: Whining, whimpering. 

“ Leave this faint puling, and lament as I do.” 
Shakesp. « Coriolanus, iv, 2. 
pul-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. puling; -ly.] Ina 

puling manner ; with whines or whimpers, 
“G ingl: 
Like a poor wench had lost her eset oney 
Beaum. & Filet. : Captain, iii. 1. 
:pulk, pulke, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A pond. 
(Prov.) 


“Tt is easy for a woman to go toa pond or pulke 
standing near to her door.”—Rogers: Naaman the 
Syrian, p. 842, 

pilk-ha, s. [Native word.] 
sled or sleigh used by Laplanders. 


A travelling 
It is 


pull, *pulle, v.t. & i. 


pukish—pull 


shaped like a boat, constructed of light ma- 


te 


PULKHA. 


terial, and covered with skin of the reindeer. 
It is drawn by a single reindeer. 


[Prob. an English 
word, though the A.S. pullian, given in Som- 
ner’s Dict., is not found; the pa. par. apullad 
occurs in A.S. Leachdoms, i. 362; cf. Low 
Ger. pulen =to pick, to pinch, to pull, to 
tear ; Lat. pello (pa. t. pepuli) = to drive.] 

A. Trunsitive: 

i. Ordinary Language: 

1. To draw, or endeavor to draw, towards 
one; to draw forcibly; to drag, to haul, 
(Genesis viii. 9.) 

2. To pluck ; to gather with the hand. 


“Flax, pulled in the bloom, will be whiter and 
stronger than if let stand till the seed is ripe.”— 
Mortimer: Husbanary, 


3. To move or set in motion by drawing or 
pulling: as, To pull a bell. 

4, To tear, to rend (followed by a qualifying 
word or phrase). (Acts xxiii. 10.) 

5. To carry in a boat by means of oars. 


6. To arrest; to make a raid upon, as a gam- 
bling resort. (Slang.) 


II. Technically : 
1, Print.: To take an impression of. 


“ A number of proofs which appeared to have been 
pulled from it.”—Standard, March 1, 1886, 


2. Racing: To prevent, as a horse, from 

winning by pulling him back. (Slang.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To give a pull, to tug, to haul, to drag: 

as, To pull at a rope. 

2. To row a boat. 

‘‘His boat was lowered down, and getting in with 
his men, he pulled to another vessel.”—Marryat; 
Peter Simple, ch. lviii. 

{ 1. To pull a long face: To look dejected. 

2. To pull a thing off: To succeed in accom- 

plishing something; to succeedin: as, To 
pull a match off. 

3. To pull apart: 

(1) Trans. : To pull asunder or into pieces. 

(2) Intrans. : To become separated or broken 

by pulling: as, A rope pulls apart. 

4. To pull down: 

(1) To demolish or take in pieces by sepa- 

rating the parts. 


“Shall all our houses be pulled down }"—Shakesp. : 
Measure for Measure, i. 2. 


(2) To demolish, to destroy, to subvert. 


“Tn political affairs ... it is far easier to pull down 
than to build up.”—Howel : Vocal Forest. 


(8) To bring down; to degrade, to humble. 


“Tt was onely a pulling down and tying short of too 
much greatness,"— North ; Plutarch, p. 276, 


(4) To weaken ; to deprive of strength. 


“A fit of common sickness pulls thee down.” 
Blair: The Grave. 


*5. To pull down a side: To endanger or 
destroy the chance of the party or side to 
which one is attached. 

6. To pull faces: To make grimaces. 

7. To pull off: 

(1) To separate by pulling ; to pluck, 

(2) To take or draw off: as, To pull off a coat, 

8. To pull on: To draw on: as, To pull on 
one’s boots. 

9. To pull one through : To help one through 
or extricate one from a difficulty. ; 


“‘ His extra speed pulled him through.”"—Fi Jan 
28, 1882. Bae a wa 


10. To pull one’s self together: To rally ; to 
exert one’s self more; to rouse one’s self. 


11, To pull out: To draw or drag out; to 
extirpate, to eradicate. 


12. To pull the long bow : To exaggerate; to 
lie boastingly. 

13. To pull (or draw) the strings (or wires) $ 
To be the real though secret promoter or 
mover ; to set in action secretly. 


“Some men with cooler heads who pulled the stringa 
that influenced the mob.”—Our Own Country, ii. 257. 


14. To pull through: To manage to geb 
through with any undertaking; to succeed 
with difliculty. 

15. To pull together : To cooperate. 

16. To pull up: 

Q) Transitive: 

(a) To drag up forcibly ; to pluck up ; hence, 
to eradicate, to extirpate. (Amos ix. 15.) 

‘(®) To stop by means of reims, &c.: as, To 
pull wp a horse. 

(c) Hence, to stop in any cvarse or action, 
especially in a bad one. 

(d) To stimulate; to rouse or excite to 
greater exertion. 

(e) To apprehend; to cause to ve appre- 
hended and taken before a court of justice. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To be stopped; to come to a stop or 
stand ; to stop. 

(b) To overtake or come nearer to one who 
is in front. 

17. To pull wp stakes: To change one’s resi- 
dence; to remove. (Amer.) 

18. To pull one’s leg: To secure a loan or 
other favor by solicitation; frequently imply- 
ing deceit in accomplishing such act. (Slang.) 


pull, s. (Putt, v.] 
A. Ordinary Language: 
I, Literally: 
1. The act of pulling, drawing, or dragging ; 
an effort tomove by drawing towards one; a 
haul, a tug. 
“Waiting a happy Spring to ripen full 


His long’d-for harvest, to the reapers pull.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Four.Plays in One. (Epil) 


*2, A contest, a struggle. 


“* For many & man that may not stand a lls 
Yet liketh it him at the wrestlying for to be.” 
Chaucer: Assembly of Fowles. 


3. That which is pulled: as— 

(1) The knob and stem of a door-bell or 
door-gong: a bell-pull. 

(2) A catch or lip upon a drawer or door by 
which it is pulled open. 

(3) The lever of a beer-engine or counter- 
pump. : 

4. The act of rowing a boat; an excursion 
in a rowing boat. 

5, A drink, a draught. 


“Taking a long and hearty Ww at the rum-and. 
water.”"—Dickens, Pickwick, Oni. 


II. Fig: A hap, a venture; hence, an ad- 
vantage. Specif., in politics, an effective in- 
fluence over voters or those in power; the 
ability to control matters to suit one’s own 
ends. (Slang.) 

B. Technically : 

Printing: 

(1) The space on the form which was im- 
pressed by the platen, in the old style of 
printing-press, where two impressions were 
sometimes roquired for a large form. 

(2) A single impression. 


pull-down, s. 

Music: A wire which is attached to the under 
side of the pallet of an organ, and by which 
the pallet is opened as the key of the manual 
is depressed ; the pull-down passes through a 
perforation in a brass plate on the bottom of 
the wind-chest, and connected by stickers, 
roller-boards, trackers, &c., with the key. 


pull-iron, s. The piece at the hind end 
of the tongue of a street-car by which it ig 
attached to the car. 


pull-over, s. 

Hat-making: A conical cap of felted fur, 
forming a nap to be pulled over a hat-body, 

pull-piece, s. 

Horol.: The wire attached to the strik: 
mechanism, by pulling which the clock ig 
made to strike. 

pull-pipes, s. pt. 

Bot. : The stems of some Equiseta. 


pull-to, s. The same as Lay-oap (q.v.). | 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, walf, work, whé, s6n; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, », = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


*putl-laile, s. (Fr. pouluille.] Poultry. 
* pul-lain, * pol-ayne, * pul-le 
poulain,} Poulizy ;a chicka 
“[ile] came Eke a ibe foxe, my pufiain to kill and 


immer Gurton's Needle, v. 2. 
* pill “Ipul-back, s. [Eng. pull 
and back.) That which pulls or aoe: 


back from proceeding; a drawback, a hind- 
rance, 


“A kind of pulldack from the sin that he has been 
about to engage in.”—South: Hermoms. ¥cl. viLcwex, th. 


*pul-len, « [Putzam.] 


till’-Er, s. [Eng, pull, v.3-er.] One wh 
that which pale, do Soe be a 
“Proud setter d te 
seer me aan 8 Honey Visti 
pul-lét, *pol-et, *pol-ete, s. [0. Fr. 
polete (Fr. poulet) =a chicken, dimin. 0 poule 
=ahen.] [Poutt.] A young hen;achicken. 


*pullet-sperm, Treadl ‘Shakesp. : 
‘Sets Wives, iii. 5.) + rss 


Ppil’-ley, *pol-eyne, * pol-ive, * pol-ley, 
*pul- *pul-ly, s. [Fr. poulie =a 
pulley, e form polive (in Chaucer: C. T., 
10,498) is hard to explain, but poleyne (Prompt. 
preadee b from Fr. pouwlain = *‘a fole, or colt, 
also the rope wherewith wine is let down into 
a cellar, a pellay-sepe ” (Cotgrave), from Low 
Lat. pullanus = 8 colt, from Lat. pullus = the 
by of any animal (cogn. with Eng. foal). 

‘or the transference of sense cf. horse = a kind 
of frame; Fr. poutre=a filly. ..a beam; 
Qhévre =a goat... a crane; Eng. crane=in 
its double meaning 2 Gr. évos (onds) = an ass, 
@ crane, a pulley, &c.] 

1, Mech. : One of the six simple machines or 
mechanical powers. It consists of a small 
circular plate or wheel which can turn round 
an axis passing through the centres of its 
faces, and having its ends supported by a 
framework which is called the block. The 
circular plate has a groove cut in its edge to 
prevent a string from slipping off when it is 
put round the pulley. With a single fixed 
ston Gbet is one in which the block iv which 

e ey turns is fixed), there is neither gain 
nor loss of power ; for, as the tension in every 
part of the cord is the same, if a weight be 
suspended at one extremity, an equal weight 
must be applied at the other to maintain 
equilibrium. Hence, the effect of a fixed 
tev is simply to change the direction of a 

ree. By means of moveable pulleys one can 
gain mechanical advantage, greater or less, 
according to the number and mode of combina- 
tion of the pulleys. This gga 7 may be 
computed by comparing the velocity of the 
weight raised with that of the moving power, 
~ ha to the principle of virtual velocities. 

us ; 
with the strings 
para ine eres ine rail <4 the weight is twice 

e power. 


It may, therefore, be considered a lever of the 
second class, in which the distance of the 
power from the fulerum is double that of the 
weight from the fulcrum. 
system of pulleys in which each pulley hangs by 
a te bone eh the pulleys are i siinten 
there is equilibrium the weight in equal to the power 
multiplied by 2n, where n is the number of pulleys, 
of pull in which the same 
—- eran tie valleys and the of Sthetmees 
ths lleys are el, when there uilibrium the 
weight is equal to the pewen multiplied by the number 
of airings 20 the lower block, * 
f 1 in which each string 1s 
ete ae Lvs mad all the strings are parallel 
when there is equilibrium, the weight is equal to the 
ate multiplied by 2—!, where n is the number of 
pulleys. 

2. Mach.: A wheel with a grooved, flat, or 
slightly convex rim, adapted to receive a cord 
or band, which runs over it. It transmits 
power or changes the direction of motion. 


J (1) Cone pulley : [ConE-PULLEY]. 

(2) Conical pulley : [CONE-PULLEY, 2.]. 

(8) Fast pulley: A pulley firmly attached to 
the shaft from which it receives or to which 
it communicates motion. 

4) Loose pulley: A pulley running free on 
ans Pie erie the belt and allow it still 
to traverse without being affected by, or affect- 
ing the motion of, the shafting. 

(5) Sliding pulley: A kind of coupling in 
which the band-pulley is slipped into or out of 
engagement with anarm freely attached to the 
shaft and rotating therewith. 


(6) Speed pulley : (CONE-PULLEY, 2.], 


pullaile—pulp 


pulley-block, s. A shell with a sheave 
or sheaves, 

pulley-box, s. 

Loom: A frame containing the pulleys for 
guiding the tail-cords in a draw-loom. 


pales chook, s. An automatic device 
by which the rope is kept from running back 
over @ pulley. 


pulley-clutch, s. A contrivance for 
fastening a pulley to a beam or rafter. 


pulley-drum, s. The block inclosing the 
sheave. 


pulley-mortice, s, (CHacz-morrice.) 


t pulley-shaped, a. 

Bot.: Reseimbling a pulley, circular, com- 
pressed, and contrac in the middle of the 
circumference, 


Pelkey sone, s. A popular name for 
a detached segment of an encrinite (q.v.) 


*pil’-ley, v.t. [PuLLEY, s.] To raise or hoist 
with a pulley. 
“ Their heavy sides th’ inflated bellows heave, 
Tugged by the pudiey'd line.” Jago: Edge-Hill, bk. Ul, 
pil-li-cat, piil’-i-cat, s. (Etym. doubtful.] 
A kind of coloured, checquered silk handker- 
chief. 
pil-ldck,s. (See def.) A put-log, of which 
word it is a corruption. 
Pull-man, s. [The name of the inventor.] 
(See compound.) 
Pullman-car, s. [PALACE-cAR.] 


* piil’-Iu-late, v.i. (Lat. pullulatus, pa. par. 
of pullulo = to germinate, from pullus =a 
shoot ; Fr. pulluler.] To germinate, to shoot, 
to bud, 

“ Whose root remaineth still within, and pullulateth 
again.”"—Grainger : On Ecclesiastes, p. 175. 
* piil-lu-la’-tion, s. (Lat. pullulatio.) The 
act of germinating or budding ; a germination. 
“But the genuine pullulations of the animal life.”— 
More: Defence of the Moral Cabbala, ch. ii. 
il-lis, “ i 8. [Bengalee 
Pp Hind. Dales, pal'-a-si, » 
Bot. : [Butea]. 

pil-mo-, pil-mdén-, piil-mén-i., pre. 
{Lat. pulmo, genit. pulmonis =a lung.) Of, 
or belonging to, the iungs. 

+ puil-m6-bran-chi-a’-ta, s. pl. [Pref. 
pulmo-, and Mod. Lat. branchiata.] 

Zool.: De Blainville’s name for the Pulmo- 
nifera (q.v.). 

+ pil-m6-bran’-chi-ate, a. & s. [PuLMo- 
BRANCHIATA, } 

A, As adj.: Pertaining or relating to the 
Pulmobranchiata. 

B. As subst.; Any member of the order Pul- 
mobranchiata, 

t piil-m6-gis-tér-dp’-6-da, »s. pl. ref. 
pulmo-, and Mod, Lat. gasteropoda Rey 

Zool. ; A synonym of Pulmonifera (q.v.). 

*piil-m6-gra’-da, s. pl. [Pref. pulmo-, and 

t. gradior = to walk.) 
Zool. : An order of the old sub-class Acale- 


og gir the Discophora and (in part) 
e 


ucernarida, 


piil-md6-grade, a. & s. (PutmocRapA.] 

A, As adj.: Of or relating to the Pulmo- 
grada ; resembling a pulinograde; moving like 
a pulmograde. 

B, As subst. : A member of the Pulmograda, 


piil-mon-ir-i-a, s. [Fem. of Lat. pulmon- 
arius = consumptive. Named from its being 
formerly used in pulmonary affections.] 

Bot. ; Lungwort; a genus of Lithospermes. 
Calyx five-partite; corolla regular, funnel- 
shaped, with a naked throat; stamens in- 
cluded, filaments short, mnutlets stony, 
smooth. Known species five; from Euro 
and North Asia. One Pulmonaria augustifolia, 
Narrow-leaved Lungwort, with the flowers 
first pink and then bright blue, is a native of 
the south of England, but rare. P. officinalis, 
Common Lungwort, with pale purple flowers, 
is only an escape, as is P, virginica. 


* piil-md-nar-i-e, s. pl. [Putmonava.] 
Zool. ; A division of Arachnida (q.v.). 
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* piil-mé-nar’-t-oiis, a. [Lat. pulmonarius, 
from oe genit. pulmonis=a lung.) Dis- 
eased in the lungs. (Blownt.) 

pil-mon-a-ry, 0. & ». 
(PuLMonarrous.] 

A, As adjective: 
1, Med, ; Pertaining to the lungs ; affecting 
the lungs, 


“Whence either pulmonary lobe explres, 
And all the interfor wabtte breath retires.” 
Brooke: Universal Beauty, bk. iv. 


*2. Entom.: Pertaining or relating to the 
Arachnidian order Pulmonaria (q.v.). 
B, As substantive : 


Bot. : Lungwort (q.v.). 


pulmonary-sedatives, s. pi. 

Pharm. : Garrod’s third order of Medicines 
affecting the respiratory organs and passages. 
Examples: opium, morphia, belladonna, &c. 

* piil-mé-nai-ta, s. pl. [Lat. pulmo, genit. 
pulmonis = a lung.) 

Zoology : 

1, Cuvier’s name for the Pulmonifera (q.v.). 

2, The same as PULMONARIA (q.V.). 


pil-m6-nate, a. [Lat. pulmo, genit. pul- 
monis ; Eng. adj. suff. -ate.] Having lungs, 
or organs that act as lungs. 


pil-m6n-i-bran-chi-a'-ta, s. pl. [Puxmo- 


BRANCHIATA.] 


pil-m6n-i-bran-chi-ate, a. & s. [Putmo- 
BRANCHIATE. ] 


pil-m6n -ic, * piil’-moén-ick, a. & s. [Fr. 
pulmonique, from Lat. pulmo, genit. pulmonis 
=a lung.] 
A. As adjective : 

1, The same as PuLMONARY (q.V.). 

“Th monick 
PM ce Ah gd me a % into the <a or to 
- “—s soon after nace. : On Health, 

2. Useful, or intended for diseases of the 

lungs. 

* B. As substantive : 

1, One affected with a disease of the lungs. 


“ Pulmonicks are subject to consum; d th 
old to ee eater a ‘ 


2, A medicine for diseases of the lungs. 


* piil-moén-ic-al, a. (Eng. pulmonic; -al.] 
he same as PULMONIC (q.v.). 


piil-m6n’-i-fér, s. [Putmonirera.] An ani- 
mal having lungs: specif., a member of the: 
Pulmonifera (q.v.). 


pil-md-nif’-ér-a, s. pl. [Pref. pulmoni-, and 
Lat. fero = to bear.) 

1, Zool,; An order of Gasteropoda. Breath- 
ing organ, the simplest form of lung, resembling. 
the bronchial chamber of the stomach of the 
sea-snail, but lined with a network of respira- 
tory vessels. Foot broad, generally a spiral 
shell. It contains the land sngils. Sections : 
Inoperculataand Operculata. (3. P. Woodward.) 

2. Palewont.:; From the Carboniferous on- 
ward, 


ptil-mé-nif’-ér-oiis, a. [Eng. pulmoni- 
Jer(a); -ous.) 
1, Having lungs, or organs which act as 
lungs; pulmonate (q.v.). 
2. Pertaining or belonging to the Pulmon- 
ifera (q.v.). 


pitl-mon-i-gra’-da, s. pl. [Putmocrapa.] 


+ piil-mé-trach-é-ar’-i-a, s. pl. 
pulmo-, and Mod. Lat. Trachearia (q.v.). 
Zool. : The Araneida or Araneide. 


piilp, * pulpe, s. (Fr. pulpe, from Lat. pulpa 
=the fleshy portion of animals, pulp, pith.] 
A soft, moist, slightly: cohering mass of un- 
dissolved animal or vegetable matter: specif., 
(1) The juicy portion of a fruit or the juicy 
tissue found in the interior of plants, 


“The grub. . . her secret cave 
Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp 
Ceaseless.” Philips: Cider, bk. L 


+ (2) The succulent hymenium of Fungals. 

(3) Paper-making material, cut fine, and 
suspended in water, ready for manufacturing 
into paper. 

(4) The soft, vascular substance, richly sup- 
plied with nerves, in the interior of a tooth. 


(Fr. pulmonaire.} 


ref. 


i EEE SSS SSSI ann 
boil, bé}; pout, jowi; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ins. 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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pulp-boiler, pulp-digester, s. An 
apparatus for treating paper stock, especially 
ground wood or cut straw, to remove gum, 
silex, starch, &c., from the fibre. 


pulp-digester, s. [PULP-BOILER.] 


pulp-dresser, s. A machine for remov- 
ing specks and knots from paper-pulp. 


pulp-grinder, s. A machine for grind- 
ing paper stock for pulp. 


pulp-strainer, s. <A strainer used for 
straining the pulp used in paper-making. 


pulp, v.t. & i. [PuLp, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To make or convert into pulp. 


“The economy of pulping roots is frequently re- 
cognized.”—Field, Jan. 2, 1886. 


2. To extract the pulp or pulpy substance 
from. 

* B. Intrans.: To be, or to become, ripe 
and juicy, like the pulp of fruit. 


* piil-pa-toon’, s. [Fr.] An article of con- 
‘  fectionery, probably made from the pulp of 
fruit. 

“With a French troop of pulpatoons, mackaroons, 
.». grand and excellent.”—Nabbes : Microcosmus. 


pulp-ér, s. (Eng. pulp, v.; -er.] 
1. An instrument or apparatus for reducing 
roots, &c., to pulp. 
“There is a prejudice against the use of the pulper 
and chopper.”—Field, Jan, 2, 1886. 
2. A machine for reducing paper stock to 
pulp. : 
3. An apparatus for freeing the coffee-berry 
from the fleshy pulp by which it is sur- 
rounded. 


pilp’-i-néss, s. [Eng. pulpy; -ness.] 
quality or state of being pulpy. 


pul-pit, * pul-pet, s. & a. (0. Fr. pulpite, 
from Lat. pulpitum =a scaffold, a stage for 
actors ; Fr. pupitre; Sp. & Ital. pulpito.] 

A. As substantive: 

* 1. A stand from which disputants pro- 
nounced their dissertations and authors re- 
cited their works ; a rostrum. 

“ Some to the common pulpit, and cry out, 

Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement!” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iii, 1. 

2. A raised place or desk in a church, from 
which the preacher delivers his sermon. They 
are now generally made of wood, but were 
formerly also made of stone, richly carved 
and ornamented. 

3. Hence, used figuratively, for preachers 
generally or preaching; the teaching of 
preachers. 


“I say the pulpit (in the sober use 
Of its legitimate, peculiar pow'rs) 
Must stand acknowledg’d, whilst. the world shall 
The most important and effectual guard, (stand, 
Support, and ornament of virtue's cause.” 
Cowper : Task, ii. 382. 


B. As adj. : Belonging, pertaining, or suited 
to the pulpit: as, pulpit eloquence, &c. 


* piil-pit, v.t. [Puxrrt, s.] To place in or 
supply with a pulpit. (Milton.) 


* pul-_pi-tar’-i-an, s. [Eng. pulpit; -arian.] 
A pulpiteer. 

“ Had netled th itarians.”—. : 

wifew x pee es 2 acereyed pulpitarians.”—Hacket : 

* piil-pit-eér’, * piil’-pit-ér, s. [Eng. pul- 

pit ; -eer.] A term of contempt for a preacher. 


“What ails this pragmatical pulpiteer, thus to talk 
of government ?”—South - » Vol. viv ser. 2. 


* pil-pit’-ic-al, a. [Eng. pulpit ; -ical.] Of, 
or pertaining to, a pulpit ; suited to a pulpit. 


* pul-pit’-ic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. pulpitical ; 
-ly.) In a manner suited to the pulpit; in 
manner of a sermon. 


“To proceed regularly and tically.” — Chester- 
field : Letters. sae ‘J 


*pul-pit-ish, a. (Eng. pulpit ; -ish.] Smack- 
ing of the pulpit; like a pulpit performance. 
* pul_pit-m&n, s. (Eng. pulpit, and man.) 
A preacher, 
“He was an excellent pulpitman, happy in raising 


the affections of his auditory."—Fuller: 0) ist. 
xohees y hurch Hist., 


The 


*piil-pit-ry,s. [Eng. pulpit; -ry.] 
eaching of the pulpit; preaching. 


“To teach thus were mere itry.”— ° 
Reform. in Eng., bk. ii, Pee it Fee 


The 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, © 


pulp—pulveraria 


iilp’-oiis, a. (Lat. pulposus, from pulpa = 
aa (4 (a.v.)5 Fr. pulpeua ; Sp. pulposo ; Ital. 

polposo.] Consisting of pulp ; like pulp ; pulpy. 

« ; ; fruit 
With gold caine Pe hilips : Cider, i. 513. 

pulp’-oiis-néss, s. [Eng. pulpous; -ness.] 

The quality or state of being pulpous ; pul- 

piness. 


iilp’-¥, a. (Eng. pulp; -y.] Consisting of 
mS p Seite pulp ; of the consistence of pulp; 
soft, pappy. 


“In the walnut and plumbs is a thick pulpy cover- 
ing.”—Ray : Creation. 


ail/-qué (qu as k), s. [Sp.] A vinous 

y peversae (qu. in Meo, by fermenting the 
juice of the various species of the agave. It 
resembles cider, but has a disagreeable odour, 
like that of putrid meat. 


pil-sate, v.i. [Lat. pulsatus, pa. par. of 
pulso=to beat, frequent. from pello=to 
drive.] To beat, to throb. 


“ Pyulsating like the heavings of rudimentary lungs.” 
—Scribner’s Magazine, June, 1877, p. 157. 


piil’-sa-tile, a. [Lat. pulsatilis, from pulsatus, 

pa. par. of pulso = to beat; Sp. pulsatil ; Ital. 
pulsatile. } 

1. Ord. Lang. : Capable of being struck or 
beaten. 

““The rattle ... is a musical instrument of the 
pulsatile kind.”—Musical Dict., p. 194. (1769). 

2. Pathol. : Beating as a pulse; throbbing. 
(Applied to tumours.) 


pul-sa-til’-la, s. [Mod. Lat., from pulsatio 
=a beating.] The pasque flower. 


pulsatilla-camphor, s. [ANEMONIN.] 


pil-sa/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. pulsationem, 
accus. of pulsatio, from pulsatus, pa. par. of 
pulso=to beat; Sp. pulsacion; Ital. pulsa- 
zione.] [PULSATE.] 

I, Ord. Lang. : The act of beating; a beat 
or stroke by which some medium is affected, 
as in the propagation of sound. 

II. Technically: 

1. Med.: The beating or throbbing of the 
heart or of an artery; a beat of the pulse; a 
throb. 

“The wild pulsation that I felt before the strife.” 

Tennyson; Locksley Hall, 

*2. Law: An assault or beating without 
causing pain. 

‘Distinguishing verberation, which was accompanied 


with (pain, from pulsation, which was attended with 


none. —Blackstone ; Comment., bk. iii., ch. 8. 


* piil’-sa-tive, a. [Fr. pulsatif; Sp. & Ital. 
pulsativo.] Beating, throbbing. 


* piil’-sa-tor, s. [Lat.] A beater, a striker. 


* piil’-sa-tor-y, a. [Fr. pulsatoire: Sp. & 
Ital. pulsatorio.] Capable of pulsating ; beat- 
ing, throbbing. 


“An inward, pungent, and lsatory ache within 
the skull.”— Wotton : Remains, we 418, 


pilse (1), * poulce, *pous, *puls (1), s. 
[Fr. pouls=the pulse, from Lat. pulsum, 
accus. of pulsus = a beating,. . . a pulse, from 
pulsus, pa. par. of pello=to drive; Sp. & 
Port. pulso; Ital. polso.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

2. Fig.: Any meastred regular or rhyth- 
mical beat ; any short quick motion regularly 
repeated ; pulsation, vibration. 

‘‘When the ear receives any simple sound, it is 
struck by a single pulse of the air.”—Burke ; Sublime 
& Beautiful, pt. iv., § 11. 

II, Physiol.: The beat or shock felt in any 
artery when slight pressure is-made on it, 
caused by the systole of the heart. At birth 
the number of beats is about 140, at the end 
of the first year 120, at the end of the second 
110; during middle life between 70 and 80, 
and in old age usually a little more. It is 
slower in man than in woman, and is also af- 
fected by the position of the body, being 
about five beats more in the sitting than in the 
recumbent posture, and 10 more per minute 
in the standing than in the sitting posture. 

{| To feel one's pulse: (Fig.) To sound one ; 
to try to discover one’s opinions, views, or 
feelings. 


An So ugh Teepe pean ferretted out that this 

vernment wishes its own st 

was felt.” —Southey : Letters, iv. 189, PFY Sud ins teste 
pulse-glass, s. An instrument invented 

by Franklin to exhibit the ebullition of liquids 


at low temperatures. The bulbs are con 
nected by a slender stem and partially charged 
with water, the supernatant air having been 
expelled by boiling, and the opening hermeti- 
cally sealed by a blow-pipe. By grasping one 
of the bulbs the heat of the hand will cause 
the formation of vapour and drive the liquid 
into the other bulb, producing a violent 
ebullition in the latter. 


i 2), * puls (2), s. [Lat. puls = pottage 
bein O BA AO &e.; cf. Gr. mdAtos 
(poltos) = porridge.] A general name for 
leguminous plants or their seeds ; leguminous 
plants, such as beans, peas, &c. 
“Tf all ait wrens ‘aa 
opie oN ekg sna - Comus, 721. 
* piilse, v.t. & i. [Lat. pulso = to beat.] 
A. Trans.: To drive by a pulsation of the 
heart. 
B. Intrans. : To beat, as the pulse ; to throb. 


“The pulsing of her engines thinned down.”—Daily 
Telegraph, March 7, 1882. 


piilse’-léss, a. [Eng. pulse (1), s. ; -less.] 
1. Having no pulsation. 


“She was in a state of extreme collapse and almost 
pulseless.”—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 3, 1885. 


2. In a state of torpor; languid, lifeless. 
“Tn a blank and pulseless torpor.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet. 
piilse’-léss-néss, s. _[Eng. pulseless ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being pulseless ; cessa- 
tion of the pulse. 


* pul-sif’-ic, * piil-sif ick, a. [Lat. pul- 
sus =a beating . .. the pulse, and facto=to 
make.) Causing or exciting pulsation ; exciting 
the pulse. 


“A pulsifick corporeal quality in the substance of the 
heart itself.”—Cudworth - Intell. System, p. 161. 


pil-sim”-6-tér, s. [Eng. pulse; 4 connect., 
“and meter.] A sphygmometer (q.V.). 


* puil’-sion, s. [Lat. pulsio, from pulsus, pa. 
par. of pello=to drive; Fr. pulsion; Ital. 
pulsione.) The act of driving forward, in 
opposition to suction or traction. 

“Examples of suction are not the only noted ones of 
attraction that may be reduced to pulsion.”— Boyle > 
Works, iv. 129, 

*piil-sive, a. [Eng. puls(e), v.; -ive.] Con- 
straining, compulsory. 

“To end, my pulsive brain no art affords 
To mint, or stamp, or forge new coyned words.” 
John Taylor. 

piil-sdm’-€-tér, s. [Lat. pulsus = pulse, and 

Eng. meter.) A-form of pump for raising 

water, by the condensation of steam, in a 

vessel situated at such elevation above the 

water-supply that the atmospheric pressure 

will raise the water to the chamber and oper- 

ate the valves. 


* pul-ta’-ceoltis (ce as sh), a. [Lat. puls, 
genit. pultis = pottage.] [PULSE (2), s.] Ma- 
cerated, softened, nearly fluid. 


pil-tén-2’-a, s. [Named after W. Pulteney, 
M.D., a botanical writer.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Pultenez (q.v.). 
Beautiful, little Australian shrubs, mostly 
with yellow flowers, of which more than fifty 
are cultivated in Britain. 


erate s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pultenea 
q.v.). 
Bot. : A sub-tribe of Podalyriez (q.v.). 


* pult-er, s. [PouLrer.] 
* pul-tesse, * pul-tise, s. [Pourticz.] 
* piil’-ture, s. [Pururr.] 


pu’-lu, s. [Hawaian.] A vegetable silk; a 
yellow fibre, like that of cotton, but shorter, 
weaker, and more elastic. It has been ex- — 
ported from Hawaii for many years, and is 
used for stuffing mattresses, as a styptic, &c. 


piil-vér-a-ble, a. [Lat. pulvis, genit. pul- 
veris = dust, and Eng. -able.] ‘ acne of 
being pulverized ; pulverizable. 


: PRION and pulverable bodies."—Boyle: Works, 
piil-vér-a'-ceotis (ce as sh), a. [Lat. pul- 
vis, genit. pulveris = dust; Eng. adj. suff. 


-aceous.} Having a dusty or powdered sur- 
face ; pulverulent. 


pil-vér-ar’-i-a, s. [Fem. of Lat. pulverarius 
= pertaining to dust or sand.] 


Bot. : The typical genus of Pulveraride, 


marine; g0, pdt, 
=@; ey=8; qu=kw. 


pitl-vér-ar-i-dm, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pulver- 
ar(ia); Lat. fem. pi. adj. su, ine 
Bot. : A family of Lichens, tribe Coniothala- 


* piil’-vér-ate, v.t. (Lat. pulveratus r. 
of vero = to cover with dust Salabee nenit: 
weris = dust.} To reduce to powder or 
dust ; to pulverize. 
Paty = the sunne and pulverated.”"—Sandys : 
pil-vér-in, pul-vér-ine, s. (Fr. pulvérin, 
from Lat. pulvis, genit.. pulveris = dust.) 
Ashes of barilla. 


piil’-vér-iz-a-ble, a. [Eng. pulverize); 
-able.} Capable of being pulverized or reduced 
to powder or dust. 


piil-vér-i-za'-tion, s. [Eng. pulveriz(e); 
-ation.) The act of pulverizing or reducing to 
powder or dust, 


pul-vér-ize, v.t. & i. (Fr. pulvérizer, from 
Low Lat. pulverizo, from Lat. pulvero = to 
cover with dust; pulvis, genit. pulveris= 
dust ; Sp. pulverizar ; Port. polverizar.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, Lit.: To reduce to dust or fine powder, 
by beating, grinding, &e. 


“Fire itself doth scarce after separate, but only 
pulverize them."—Boyle: Works, i. 489. _ 


2. Pig. : To demolish in argument. 


“Tt is quite refreshing to read how he pulverizes his 
opponent.”"—Sandard, Oct. 30, 1835. 


B. Intrans. : To become reduced to dust or 
fine powder. 
piil-vér-iz-ér, s. (Eng. pulverixe); -er.] 
One who or that which pulverizes. 


Piil’-vér-mach-ér, s. [Name of the in- 
ventor.] (See etym. and compound.) 


Pulvermacher-chain, s. 

Galvanism : A form of battery consisting of 
a series of small wooden cylinders on which a 
zine and a copper wire are coiled side by side, 
but without touching each other. The zine 
of one cylinder, Ligier 4 the copper of the 
adjacent one, forms with it a couple. The 
whole is immersed in scene diluved with 
water. A chain of 120 couples forms a very 
powerful battery. 


* piil-vér-oiis, a. (Lat. pulvereus, from 
vis, genit. seman papel ya & Port. on 
voroso ; Ital. polveroso.) Of the nature of 
powder ; like powder; consisting of dust or 
powder. 


*pitl-vér-u-lenge, s. [Eng. pulverulen(t) ; -ce.] 
Dustiness ; abundance of dust or powder. 


pil-vér-u-lent, «a. (Lat. lwerulentus, 
from pulvis, ya pulveris = hate Fr. pul- 
vérulent.] 


L. Ordinary Language: 
1. Dusty; consisting of dust or fine pow- 
der ; powdery. 


“*Calcareous stone is sometimes found in the pulver- 
talent form.”—Sir J. Hill: Materia Medica, 


*92. Addicted to lying or rolling in the dust, 
as fowls. 
II. Bot. : Covered with powdery matter. 


* pil-vil, s. (Purvitto.] 


* piil-vil’, vt. [Potvitxo.] To sprinkle with 
pulvil; to powder. 


“Have you willed the eoachman and tilion, 
that cha sel eo stink of the stable? af peeeh 
Way of the World, iv. 


* piil-vil-i-o, s. [Purvit1o.] 

* -vil’-16, * piil-vil’-i-6, * piil-vil, s. 
yore ta pulvillus =a light cushion 
filled with perfumes, contract. from pulvin- 
ulus, dimin. from pulvinus =a cushion ; pulvis 
= powder.] A sweet-scented powder, formerly 
used as a perfume, and contained in a little 


useous scents of their perfumes and pul- 
wane ceaey Gentleman's Vade-mecum (1699). 


piil-vil-lis, s. [PuLvinutvs.] 


pil-vi-nar, s. (Lat. =a splendidly covered 
cushioned couch.] 
Anat. : The posterior tubercle of the cere- 
brum. 
pil'-vin-ate, a. (Lat. pulvinatus, from pul- 
vinus =a cushion.] 
Bot, : The same as PULVINIFORM (q.v.). 


pulveraridse—pump 


piil’-vin-at-d, a. [PuLviare.] 

Arch.: A term applied to a frieze whose 
face is convex instead of plain, from its sup- 
sed resemblance 
the side of a 
cushion, which §& 
swells out when <@ 
pressed upon, z 


pil-vin’-i-form, 
a, (Lat. pulvinus= 
a cushion, and Jor- 
ma = form.) 
Bot.: Cushion- 
like, convex, or 
somewhat flattened. 


pil - vin’-u -lis, 

pul-vil'-lis (pl. 

pal van 9 i piil-vil’-1), s. 
min. from pulvinus = a cushion.) 

1. Botany: 

(1) A heap of naked spores. 

(2) Pl. : Spongy excrescences, sometimes like 
minute trees rising from the thallus of lichens. 
(Greville.) 

2. Entom, (Pl.): The cushions on the feet of 
the Diptera, as the fly. 


pil-vi-niis, s. (Lat. =a cushion.] 

Bot.: A protuberance at the base of the 
petiole where it joins the stem. Itis the re- 
mains of a swollen articulation. (Ruellius, 
Link, &c.) Example, the Spruce Fir. 


pu’-ma, s. [Probably of native origin, but 
introduced into European literature by early 
Spanish writers on South America.] 

Zool.: Felis concolor, the couguar of the 
French, the leon of the South Americans, and 
the panther or “painter” of the trappers. 
It is the largest feline of the New World, 
measuring forty inches from the nose to root 
of tail, which is about twenty inches more; 
the head is small, mane absent; general 
colour of upper surface tawny yellowish- 
brown, varying in intensity in different in- 
dividuals; lower parts of the body and inner 
surface of limbs dirty white. The young, 
when born, are spotted with brown, and the 
tail is ringed. The puma is destructive, and 
slays far more than it can eat, but rarely, if 
ever, attacks man, and may be tamed with 
little ditfieulty. Edmund Kean had one which 
followed him about like adog. It ranges from 
Canada to Patagonia, being most numerous in 
the forest districts of Central America, 


* pu-mi-cate, v.t. [Lat. pwmicatus, pa. par. 
of pumico, from pumex, genit. pumicis = pum- 
ice (q.v.).] To pumice es 


piim’-ice, * pom-eys,* pom-yee, s. [A.S. 
pumice-stém = pumice-stone, from Lat, pumex, 
enit. pwmicis, for spwmex, from spuma = foam, 
ee its spongy nature, resembling sea-foam ; 
Fr. ponce ; Sp. piedra pémez ; Dut. puimsteen ; 
Ger. bimstein ; O. H. Ger. pwmez, pumiz; M. 
H. Ger. pumz, bimz.} 

1. Petrol. : A very porous, or cellular, froth- 
like rock, of extreme lightness, floating on 
water. Structure, web-like, consisting of 
vitreous threads either intimately interwoven 
or parallel. Like the more compact forms of 
vitreous lavas, it varies much in chemical 
composition, which, however, is mostly that 
of trachytic rocks. It owes its cellular struc- 
ture to the enormous expansion of aqueous 
vapour consequent on the relief from pressure 
during the extrusion of vitreous lavas at the 
earth's surface. 

2. Comm. : Pumice-stone. It is imported from 
the Lipari Isles, andis used for polishing metals 
and marble, and smoothing the surface of 
wood and pasteboard. It is said to be a good 
glaze for pottery. 

* 3. A hollow stone, 

“Their vaulted roofs are hung in pumices.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic iv. 61. 
pumice-stone, s. The same as Pumion, 2. 


piim’-ige, v.t. (Pumice, s.] To rub or make 
smooth with a pumice. 


pu-mic’-eoiis (c as sh), a. [Lat. pumiceus.] 
Pertaining to pumice* consisting of, or re- 
sembling, pumice. 


pu-mi¢'-i-form, a. [Lat. puwmex, genit. 
pumicis = pumice, and forma = form.] Re- 
sembling pumice; light, spongy. 


PULVINATED. 


{Lat., 
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* pi’-mi-cose, a. [Lat. pwmicosus.] Pumi- 


ceous (q.¥.). 
* pu-mié, a. [(Pumy.] 


*pu-mied, a. [Eng. pumy; -ed.] Swollen, 
rounded, 


“ 


pumied or convex sole is % disease Just the 
reverse of the above.” —Lowson ; Modern Fa Pp. Th. 


piim”-mace (ace as is), s. [Pomace.] 
piim’-mel, s.&v. [Pommer, s. & v.] 


pimp (1), *pumpe, s. [Fr. pompe, from Ger. 
pumpe, plumpe = a a A Prov, Ger, plumpen 
= to pump ; Ger. plumpen = to plump, to ull 
plump, the allusion being to the plunging 
action of the piston or plunger ; Sw. pump ; 
Dan. pompe ; Russ. pompa = a pump.] 

1. Lit. : A machine, engine, or device, con- 
sisting of an arrangement of a piston, cylin- 
der, and valves, for raising water or other 
liquid to a higher level, or for compressing or 
exhausting air and other gases. There are 
numerous varieties of pumps differing more 
or less in construction, according to the pur- 

ses for which each is intended, but the most 
mportant are the suction-pump, the lifting- or 
lift-pump, the force-pump, and the centrifugal- 
or rotary-pump. The simplest form of pump 
is that of the common lift-pump, which con- 
sists of a straight tube with two valves, one of 
which is fitted to the lower end of the tube, 
and the other is made to slide air-tight in the 
cavity of the tube or barrel. Both of these 
valves are adapted to open upwards only, aud 
thus the water is admitted and lifted from the 
lower part of the tube to the discharge aper- 
ture above. The pump acts by the pressure 
of the atmosphere upon the external body of 
water from which the supply is raised, bat by 
the forcing-pump water may be raised above 
the level to which it is driven by the pressure 
of the atmosphere. The forcing-pump con- 
sists of a barrel fitted with a solid piston or 
forcer, the barrel being also provided with a 
branch forcing-pipe. The lower part of the 
barrel and the branch-pipe are each fitted with 
a valve opening upwards, and by repeated 
strokes of the piston, the pressure of the air 
from above being removed, the fluid is brought 
up to fill the space between the two valves, 
and being prevented from returning by the | 
lower valve, it passes through the upper valve 
of the branch-pipe into a capacious upper 
vessel, and there accumulating, may be ejected 
in a constant instead of an intermittent stream. 

*2, Fig.: A pumping question. 

“ For all her pumps, she gave no hint.”"—Richardson : 

Pamela, i. 208. 

{J For other varieties of pumps, see AIR- 
heat Cuain-PpumpP, Evector, Insector, No- 
RIA, &e. 


pump-back, s. A wooden casing over a 
chain-pump to receive the water when raised. 


pump-berrel. s. The wooden or metal 
cylinder or tube, forming the body of a pump, 
in which the piston moves. 


pump-bit, s. A large auger used in bor- 
ing out timbers for pump-stocks and wooden 
pipes. 

pump-bob, s. -A bell-crank lever con- 
verting rotary into reciprocating motion for 
working a pump-piston. 


pump-box, s. Acap orcase covering the 
top of a pump, 

pump-brakes, s. The friction amongst 
the particles of fluid forced through a narrow 
passage. 

pump-break, s. A pump-handle; the 
handle with which a lift-pump is worked. 

pump-chain, s. The chain of a chain- 
pump (q.V.). 

pump-cheeks, s. A forked piece serving 
as a fulcrum for the handle of a pump. 

pump-cistern, s. 

1. A cistern to receive the water from the 
pumps ofa ship. 

2. A contrivance to prevent chips and other 
matter getting into and fouling the chain- 
pumps. 

pump-dale, pump-vale, s. 

Naut.: A pipe to convey water from the 
pump-cistern through the ship's sides. 

pump-drill, s. An upright drill acting 
by percussion. 


a ee 
boil, béy; pout, Jsw1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f. 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, -ble, -dle, &. = bel, deL 
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pump-handle, s. 
BREAK (q.V.). 

“THe] made a motion with his arm, as if he were 
wor aI an imaginary pump-handle."—Dickens : Pick- 
wick, ch. xvi. 

pump-head, s. An arrangement for 
eausing all the water raised by a chain-pump 
to be directed into the discharge-spout. 


pump-hood,s. Asemi-cylindrical frame 
of wood covering the upper wheel of a chain 
pump. 

pump-hook, s. A hook used for setting 
the lower pump-box in the barrel. 


pump-kettle, s. A convex perforated 
diaphragm placed at the bottom of a pump- 
tube to prevent the entrance of foreign matter. 


pump-room, s. A room in connection 
with a mineral spring in which the waters are 
‘drunk, 

“ The register of the distinguished visitors . . . will 
be at the pump-room this morning at two o’clock.”— 
Dickens: Pickwick, ch. xxxv. 

pump-scraper, s. A round plate for 
‘cleaning out the pump-barrel. 


pump-spear,s. The rod suspended from 
the end of the brake and attached at its lower 
end to the bucket. 

pump-staff, s. 
hhand-pump. 3 

pump-stock, s. 
pump. 

pump-vale,s. [Pump-DALz.] 

pump-valve, s. A hinged, oscillating, 
sliding, rotating, or lifting plate, lid, or ball 
in the barrel, the bucket, or both, to altern- 
‘ately open and close the apertures as the 
piston reciprocates. 


pump-well, s. 

Shipwright. : A compartment extending from 
the ship’s bottom to the lower or the upper 
deck, as the case may be, to contain the pump- 
stocks, &c. 

pimp (2),* pumpe, s. [Fr. pompe = pomp 
q.v.); so called because worn for pomp or 
ornament by persons in full dress.J] A light 
shoe, or slipper, with a single unwelted sole, 
and without a heel; chiefly worn by dancers. 
They were formerly ornamented with ribbons 
formed into the shape of flowers. 

“Good strings to your beards, new ribbons to your 

pumps.’ —Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. 2. 
pimp, v.t.& i. [Pump (1), 3.) 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally: 

1, To raise, as water or other liquid, with a 
pump. 

2. To free from water or other fluid by a 
pump: as, To pump a ship. 

IL. Figuratively : 

*1, To draw something out from; to ex- 
tract, win, or obtain something from. 


“T'll in to pump my dad, and fetch thee more.” 
Randolph: Muse's Looking-glass, li. 4. 


2. To elicit or draw out by artful interroga- 
tions. 

3. To question or examine artfully for the 
purpose of eliciting a secret or information, 


“Undergoing the process of bein; ed," — 
Dickens: Pickwick, Ae Sea 


4. To exhaust of breath; to wind. (Slang.) 


“Tiger ... had all the best of a lon mpin: 
course.”—Field, Jan. 28, 1882. Ties f 


B, Intrans.: To raise water with a pump; 
to work a pump. 
“To pump over his head and face, until he was 
perfectly restored.”—Dickens: Pickwick, ch. xvi. 
pump’-ér, s. [Eng. pump, v.; -er.] 
1. Lit. : One who or that which pumps. 


“The pumper began to draw out air.”"—Boyle: 
Works, i. 26 e es 


2. Fig.: Arace, course, &c., which exhausts 
the wind, (Slang.) 
pum’-pér-nic-kel, s. [Ger.] A species of 
coarse bread, made from unbolted rye, which 
forms the chief food of the Westphalian 
peasants. It is slightly acid, but very nourish- 
ing. 
pum’-pét, s. [Pompzr.] 
piimp’-ing, pr. par. ora. (Pump, v.] 
pumping-engine, s. A steam pump. 


“ piim’-pi-on, s. [Pomrion.] 


The pump-spear in a 


The solid body of a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, 


The same as Pump- 


pump—punchiness 


pimp’-kin, s. [A corrupt. of pompon or 
pumpion, from Fr. pompon =a pumpion or 
pumpkin.] [PomPron.] y 
Hort. & Bot.: Cucurbita Pepo, or more loosely 
any gourd akin to it. The pumpkin has rough 
leaves, the flowers large, solitary; corolla hardly 
cut half way down into fine yellow petals; sta- 
mens three, inserted low down in the calyx, 
anthers connate. It is a native of Astrachan, 
but is now cultivated throughout India and 
other parts of the tropics; and is widely 
cultivated in the United States, where the fruit 
is occasionally of immense size, and is much 
used as food, dressed in a variety of ways, as in 
the favorite pumpkin pie, sliced and fried with 
oil or butter, made into soups, &c. In many 
countries it forms an important part of the 
food of the people. 


*pum-ple, s. [Pimpiz,s.] (Cotgrave.) 


*pu-my, *pwu-mié, a. [Pomey.] 
and rounded ; pommel-shaped. 


in (1), *punn,s. [Pun (1), v.] A play on 
al on wither in sound but different in mean- 
ing; an expression in which two different 
applications of a word present an odd or 
ludicrous idea; a kind of verbal quibble or 
equivocation. 
“Expert in science, more expert at puns,” 
Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers. 
piin (2),s. [Pun (2), v.] A pound for cattle. 
(Scotch.) : 
piin (1), *punne, v.t. & 7. [A.S. punian = to 
pound, to bruise ; hence, to pun is to pound 
or bruise words to beat them into new senses.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, Lit. : To pound, to bruise. 


“He would pun thee into shivers with his fist.”— 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, ii. 1. 
(Addison.) 


2. Fig. : To persuade by a pun. 
B. Intrans, : To make puns ; to play upon 
words. 


“ Who dealt in doggrel, or who punn'd in prose.” 
Dryden; Juvenal; sat., x. 188. 


Large 


piin (2), vt. [Pounp (2), 8.] To shut up ina 
pound; to pound. 


Pii/-na,s. [See def.] 
Geog. : A table-land to the east of Arequipa, 
in Peru. 


Puna-wind, s. A cold and remarkably 
dry wind which blows from the Cordilleras 
across Puna. 


pinch (1), s. [From the older pwncheon. or 
punchon = an awl.] [PUNCHEON.] 

1, Gen.: A tool operated by pressure or 
percussion, employed for making apertures, 
or in cutting out shapes from sheets or plates 
of various materials. 

2. Carpentry : 

(1) Studding used to support a roof. 

(2) A tool for driving nail-heads below the 
surface. 

3. Dent. : An instrument to extract stumps 
of teeth. 

4, Die-sinking: A hardened piece of steel, 
with the design projecting from its face, used 
to make impressions in the faces of dies. 

5. Hydr.-eng.: An extension piece on the 
end of a pile, when the latter is beyond the 
stroke of the monkey. © 

6. Mason. : A stonemason’s chipping-tool. 


7. Mining: A timber balk to support the 
roof of a gallery. 


punch-pliers, s. An instrument or tool 
used by shoemakers, and for mutilating 
tickets to prevent their being used a second 
time. One jaw has a hollow punch, and the 
other forms a flat dye against which the 
punch operates. 


pinch (2), *pounche, s. [Hind. panch= 
five, from its consisting originally of five in- 
gredients, viz. aqua-vite, rose-water, juice of 
citron, sugar, and arrack.] A beverage, intro- 
duced from India, and now compounded of 
spirit (whiskey, brandy, rum, &c.), water (or 
milk), lemon-juice, sugar, and spice. 

“I tak 2 
Macauiay * Hise ng Gh. es ae ROT 
_ punch-bow], s. A bowl in which punch 
is made, or from which it is ladled out. 


punch-ladle, s. A small ladle, of silver, 
wood, &c,, used for lifting punch from the 
punch-bow] into a glass, &e. 


pinch (5), s. 


pinch, piineh’-¥, a. 


pinch (3), s._ [PuncH(2),.] A blow, as with 


the fist or elbow. 
“Gi him, when prostrate on the 
Lo ee, on the breast with t 
Memoir of Sir E. Godfrey, p. 72. 


und, many 
knees."— 


Pinch (4),s. [Acontract. of punchinello(q.v.). 


‘There is prob. aconfusion with punch, a. (q.v.). 
The chief character in the popular comic show 
of Punch-and-Judy; he is represented as a 
short hump-backed man. 
“Tl look as pleased as Punch, ha, ha!"—Morton: 
Secrets worth Knowing, i. 1. 


(Puncg, a.) 
1, A short, fat fellow. 


2. (See extract.) 

“Punch is a horse that is well-set and well-kni 
having a short back and thin shoulders, with a bro 
neck, and well lined with flesh.”—Furrier’s Dictionary. 
Prob. connected with 
bunch or paunch (q.v.).] Short and fat; 
thick. 


pinch (1), *punch-yn(1), v.t.. [Puxcx (1), s.] 


1. To perforate, or stamp with, or as with, 
a punch, 
“The ticket is punched a few times.”—Scribner’s 
Magazine, Aug. 1877, p. 465. 
2. To bore, to perforate. (Marston: An- 
tonio’s Revenge, iii. 1.) 


pinch (2), * punch-yn (2), v.t. [An abbrevia- 


tion of punish (q.v.). Cf. to punish a man 
about the head.] Togivea blow or knock to; 
to strike. 


“Tf I'd been ee friend in the green jemmy—punch 
his head—’cod I would.”—Dickens : Pickwick, ch. ii. 


piin’-cha-yét, s. [Hind.] A native jury of 


arbitration in Hindustan, Every caste has a 
separate punchayet to decide on offences 
against its regulations, 


pinch’-eon, * piinch’-ion, * punch-on, s. 


(O. Fr. poinson (Fr. poingon), from Lat. 
punctionem, accus. of punctio =a pricking, a 
puncture, from punctus, pa. par of pungo = to 
prick, to puncture (q.v.), O. Fr. poinson (Fr. 
poingon) also means a wine-cask, but it is not 
quite clear that it is the same word as poin- 
son =a bodkin. Cf. Sp. punzon=a punch; 
Ital. punzone=a bodkin; Bavarian punzen, 
ponzen =a cask.) [PuNcH (1), s.] 


I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A punch ; a perforating or stamping tool. 


“That other oe of gold, with my puncheon of 
ivory and silver, I gene and bequeath unto Robert m 
secunde sone."—Fabyan : Chronicle, vol. i., pref. p. vi 


*2, A staff. (Phaer: Virgil; Aineidos vii.) 
IL. Technically : 

1, Carpentry: 

(1) A short post; a stud or quarter to 


support a beam at an intermediate point 
between principals, 

(2) The small quarters of a partition over 
the head of a door. 

(8) A slab of split timber, with the face 
smoothed with an axe or adze. 

2. Stone-working : The punch of the marble 
worker. 

3. Weights & Meas. : A measure for liquids, 
or a cask containing from 84 to 120 gallons; 
the quantity varying in different countries 
and trades. 


*puncheon-staff, * punchion-staff, s. 
A staff with a sharp point Bg 


“He did teach his souldiers to carry long Javelins or 
puncheon-stuves,”—North : py ts 


piineh’-ér, s. (Eng. punch (1), v.; -er.] One 


who or that which punches or perforates 53 
punch. 


“He was a rival of the former, who used puncheons 

: his graying, wae Johnson never au. calling 
on a puncher, not a graver.”— Wal me 

of Painting, ch. iii. 3 Pinole i ameezores 


piinch-i-nél-16, s. [A corrupt. of Ital. pul- 


cinello, a character in Neapolitan comedy 
representing a foolish peasant who utters droll 
truths, dimin. from pulcino = ayoung chicken, 
a variant of pulcella (Fr. pucelle)=a maiden, 
from Lat. pullus = the young of any animal ; 
Ital. pulcinello, thus = (1) a little chicken, (2) 
a little boy, (3) a puppet. (Skeat.)] A buffoon, 
apunch, [Ponca (4), s.J 
“Well, se 
nello,’ Seas Mot B Dysart Be, tag erick 


t ptinch’-i-néss, s. [Eng. punchy ; -ness.] The 


state or condition of being punchy ; corpulence, 


“A short stout man, inclini iness."—~ 
Leigh Hunt: Autobiography, ch. iit Litt dati 


thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
full; try, Syrian. 2, w=6: ey = 4; qu= kw. 


a 


piinch’-ing, pr. par. or a. [PuncH (1), v.] 


unc’ bear, s. Amachine fi king 
note in os ey : coer 


*piinch’-idn, s. [Puncuxon.] 
piinch’-y, a. (Puncu, a.] 


piine-tar’-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from punctum = 
@ puncture, a dot. Named from the numerous 
dotted fructifications.] 
Bot.: A aes of Fucew, family Dictyotide. 
It is sometimes made the type of a family 
Punctariacee (q.v.) Fructitication of sori 
scattered all over the frond in minute dots. 
Several European species. 


piine-tar-i-a-¢d-s0, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
punctari(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acee.] 

Bot.: A tribe or family of Fucoids. Roota 
minute naked gise, frond cylindrical or flat, 
unbranched, cellular, having oval oosporanges 
intermixed with jointed threads in groups on 
the surfaces. 

piine’-tate, piine-tat-dd, a. t. puno- 
tum =a point (q.v.).] ana 

*1. Ord, Lang. : Ending in a point or points ; 
pointed. 

2. Botany: 

(1) Dotted, covered with minute impyessions 
as if made by the point ofa pin, as the seed 
of Anagallis arvensis. 

(2) Having the colour disposed in very small 
round spots. (Lindley.) 

piine’-ta-tor, s. (Lat. punctum=a point.] 
One who marks with points or dots ; specif., 
applied to the Masorites, who invented 
Hebrew points. 

*piine-tic-u-lar, a. (Lat. m=a 
point.] Comprised in a point; a mere point 
as to size. 

Lee 


wine’-ti-form, a. (Lat. punctum=a point, and 
a a =form.] Having the form ofa point. 


piince-til-i-o, * piiiie-til’-1o, s. (Sp. 
tillo=a nice’ point of honour, dimin. Freed 
‘0, from Lat. punctum=a point (q.v.); 
tal. puntiglio.] 
*1, An exact point ; a moment. 
“In that punctilio of time."—Hart: Misesll., iv. 4. 
2. A nice int, especially in conduct, 
ceremony, or 7 acento ; particularity or 
exactness in forms. 
“To be nice and scrupulous about the punctilios of 
the Lord’s day service,”"—Sharp : Sermons, vol. 1, ser. 9. 
piine-til-i-oiis, a. (Eng. punctili(o); -ous.] 


Attentive to punctilios ; very nice, precise, or 


exacting in forms of ceremony or proceeding; | 


over precise or particular, 
= senegtg as punctilious men."—Macaulay ; Hist. 
Eng., ch. x 
piine-til-_oiis-l¥, adv. [Eng. punctilious ; 
-ly.) Ina punetilions manner; with punctil- 
iousness or exactness. 
vini every reader discover to 
be punatttlously exact’ Johnson: Lives tf the Posts; 
Pope. 
piinc-til’-i_otis-néss, s. (Eng. punctilious ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being punc- 
tilious; exactness in observance of rules or 
forms ; nicety or preciseness of behaviour or 


proceeding. 

piinetion, * pun-ci-on, s. [Lat. punctio, 
from punctus, pa. par. of pungo = to prick.) 
The act of pricking or puncturing ; specif. in 
surgery, a puncture, 


“This was no dream, but a puncion and pricke of 
hys synfull conscyence."—Aal Phichard THI, (an. 3), 


* piine-t; *piine’-tu-ist, s.  [Lat. 
Paeauee dole; Eng. suff, -ist.] The 
same as PUNCTATOR (q.V.). 


* piine’-to, s. (Sp. & Ital. punto, from Lat. 
punctum = a point (q.v.).] 
1, A nice point in ceremony or behaviour ; 
a punctilio. 
“Allthe,.. religious ‘os and ceremonies that 
were observed.”"—Bacon : Henry VII., p. 105. 
2. The point in fencing. 
“To see thee pass thy puncto,"—Shakesp.: Merry 
Wives of Windsor, ii. 8. 
hne’- * piine-tu- a. [Fr. pone- 
sige toe Lat. pers from Lat. 
punctum =a point (q.v.); Sp. pwntual ; Ital 
puntuale.} 


punching—pungent 


*1. Consisting in a point. 
“This punctual spot.” Milton: P. L., vill. 23, 
* 2. Entering into minute detail. 
“ T 
mal a see ie tng 
* 3. Observant of nice points; exact, punc- 
tilious. 
*4, Nice, exact, precise, 
“So much on punctual niceties they stand.” 
Pitt; Vida; Art of Poetry, ii. 
5. Exact or particular in observing and 
keeping engagements or appointments ; care- 
ful to keep engagements. 
“The undeviating and punctual sun.” 
Cowper; Task, vi. 127. 
6. Done, made, or oceurring with punctu- 
per or at the exact time: as, punctual pay- 
ment, 


* piine’-tu-al-ist, s. [Eng. punctual; -ist.] 
ne who is very exact in observing forms and 
ceremonies. 


“ As circumstantially as any punctualist of Casteel.” 
—Milion: Church Government, bk, ii., ch. i 


piine-tu-al-i-ty, * punc-tu-al-i-tie, s. 
{Fr. ponctualité; Sp. puntualidad; Ital. 
puntualita.} 

*1, The quality or state of being punctual ; 
scrupulous or over-precise observance of 
minute details ; exactness, nicety, precision ; 
punctiliousness. 


“The true and particular transactions in that affair 
are remembered with so much punctuality in all 
languages."—Clarendon : Religion & Policy, ch. viii. 

2. A careful observance of the exact time of 

attending appointments or keeping engage- 
ments. 


piine-tu-al-ly, adv. [Eng. punctual ; -ly.] 
*1. Ina punctual or minute manner ; with 
attention to minute points or details; nicely, 


exactly. 
“Every one is to give a reason of his faith; but 


ests or ministers\more punctually than apy.’ —Z. 

‘ore; Mystery of Godliness, ch. xii., p. 10. 

* 2, Exactly. 

“TI knew not punctually where the rest of my 
countrymen were."—Anoz: Nineteen Years’ Captivity 
(English Garner, i. 361). 

3. With careful observance of the exact time 
of attending appointments or keeping engage- 
ments; with punctuality. 

“Ev ment shonld have been punctually 

fulfilled— ould < Hist. Eng., ch, xxv. 


piine’-tu-al-néss, s. (Eng. punctual ; -ness.] 
The quality or stale of being punctual; 
punctuality. 


“T can obey those, wherein I think power is un- 
ided by prudence, with no less pete phen: and 
delity.”"—Boyle: Works, ii. 413. 


pine-tu-ate, v.t. [Fr. punctuer, from Low 
Lat. punctuo=to determine, to define, from 
Lat. punctum=a point (a-v)-J To mark 
with points ; to divide into sentences, clauses, 
&c., by means of points or stops. 


ine-tu-a'-tion, s. [Fr., from punctuer = 

or ee (q.v.).] The act, art, or method 
of punctuating or Mg pe a writing or dis- 
course; the act, art, or method of dividing 
a discourse into sentences, clauses, &c., by 
means of points or stops. Punctuation is 
performed with four nts or marks, viz., 
the period (.), the colon (:), the semicolon (;), 
and the comma/(,). The other points used in 
composition are the note of interrogation or 
enquiry (7), and of exclamation, astonishment, 
or admiration (!). The first printed books 
had only arbitrary marks here and there, and 
it was not until the sixteenth century that an 
approach was made to the present system by 
the Manutii of Venice. 


“ Punctuation is the art of marking in writing the 
several pauses, or rests, between sentences, and the 
parts of sentences.”—Lowth : English Grammar, 


* piine’ -tu-a-tive, a. (Eng. punctuate) ; 
-ive.) Pertaining or relating to punctuation, 


piine’-tu-a-tor, s. [Eng. punctuat(e); -or.] 
One who punctuates ; » punctuist. 


* piine-tu-ist, s. [Punorist.] 


piine’-tu-late, a. [Puncroars, v.] Marked 
with small spots. 
“Tt larly, biseriately punctulate.”—Trans, Amer. 
Philos. y, xiii, 121 (1873), 
*pitie’ -tu-late, vt. (Lat. punctul(wm), 
imin. from punctum=a point; Eng. sulf. 
-ate.} To mark with small spots. 


“ The studs have their surface purctulated, as if set 
all over with other studs infinitely lesser,”—Wood- 
ward: On Fossils. 
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piine’-tiim, s. [Lat.] A point (q.v.). 


punctum-ceecum, s. 

Anat.: A circular spot on the retina on 
which the rays of light produce no impression. 
The diameter of the punctum cecum is one 
seventh the diameter of the eye ; its situation 
is just where the optic nerve seems to expand 
in the interior of the eye. 


piine-tu-ra/-tion, s. (Eng. punctur(e); 
-ation.] 


Surg. : The same as ACUPUNCTURE (q.V.). 


pune’-ture, s. (Lat. punctura=a prick, a 
puncture, prop, fem. sing. of puncturus, fut. 
art. of pungo=to prick, to puncture; Sp., 
ort., & Ital. punctwra.] The act of punctur- 
ing, pricking, or perforating with a pointed 
instrument ; a small hole made with a pointed 
instrument; a slight wound, as one made 
with a needle, a prickle, &c. 
“When prick'd by a sharp-pointed weapon, which 


kind of wound ts called a puncture, they are much to,be 
reyarded.”— Wiseman. Surgery. 


pine’-ture, vt. & i. [Poncrvre, s.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. Lit.: To make a puncture in; to prick; 
to pierce with a small pointed instrument. 

“To puncture the still supplicating sage.” 
Garth ; Dispensary, vi. 

2. Fig. : To prick, and so burst or explode, 
as one would a bladder by pricking. 

“A wil 

of the Inintlontate.’--arwore benehign teste nee 
B, Intrans. : To make punctures or holes. 
“ Occasioned b: ue 
aes poesioned Aeon teedy tog the red spider. 
pune-tu-rél’-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
punctura = a puncture (q.v.). } 

Zool. & Paleont.: A genus of Fissurellide, 
with six (?) species, widely distributed in 
20-100 fathoms. Shell conical, elevated, apex 
recurved ; perforation in front of apex, with 
araised border internally ; surface cancellated. 
Fossil, in glacial deposits of North Britain. 
(Woodward.) One species from the Upper 
Greensand. (Etheridge.) 


piind, s. [Pounp.] (Scotch.) 


pin-dit, pan’-dit, s. [Sansc. pandita = 
learned, a wise or learned man, from pand = 
to heap up.] 

1, A learned Brahman; one learned in the 
Sanscrit language, and in the science, laws, 
and religion of India. 

2. One who makes a great show of learning, 
without really possessing it. 


i piin’-dle, s. [Etym, doubtful; perhaps a 
variant of bundle.) A short and fat woman. 


*pu-nése’, * -nise’ s. [Fr. punaise.} 
The bed'bug. is , 


“ His flea, his morpion, and punese, 
He ‘ad gotten for his proper ease. 
er. 


Hudibras, tii, 1 
Piin’-fiéld, s. (See def.] 
Geog.: A place in Dorsetshire, England. 


Punfield-beds, s. pi. 

Geol. : Prof. Judd’s name for beds, beh of 
brackish, partly of marine origin, found at Pun- 
field. They are higher than the Wealden proper, 
Some of the shells characterize also the Upper 
and Middle Neocomian of the North of Spain. 


piing, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A rude sort of 
sleigh or oblong box, made of boards and 
laced on runners, used in the United States 

‘or drawing loads on snow by horses. (Bartlett.) 


piin-gar, s. [Cf Gr. maéyoupos (pagouros).] 
Acrab, (Prov. 


piin’-gen-cy, * piin’-genge, s. [Eng. pun- 
gen(t) ; -cy.] 
1. The quality or state of being pungent; 
heat or sharpness on the tongue or to the 
smell; acridness. 7 


“ The warm pwngence of o’er-hoilipg tar.” 
ia Crabbe » Borough, let. £ 


2. Keenness, sharpness, causticity, racinese, 
acrimoniousness. 


** Many of us have enjoyed the Tl edie of the 
comedy of the last century."—Daily Teleyraph, March 
15, 1886. 


piin-gent, a. [Lat. pungens, pr. par. of pungo 
= to prick, to puncture; Sp. pungente ; Ital. 
pungente, pugnente. Pungentand poignant are 
doublets.] 


eae, 
* pOil, boy; POUt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, éc.= bel, del 
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L Ordinary Language : 
*1, Piercing, sharp, biting, poignant, severe. 


“His passion is greater, his necessities more pun- 
gent.”—Bp. Taylor : Sermons, Vol. ix ser. 4. 


2. Sharply affecting the sense of smell. 


“The pungent grains of titillating dust.” 
Bae) OPobe : Rape of the Lock, v. 84. 


8. Affecting the tongue, as with small 
prickles ; biting, sharp, acrid. 

“Simple tastes, such as sweet, sour, bitter, hot, pun- 

gent.”—Stewart : Philos. Essays, ess. 1, ch. v. 

4, Sharp, bitter, or severe to the mind or 
feelings ; caustic, keen, racy, biting, stinging: 
as, pungent language. 

II. Bot. : Terminating gradually in a hard 
sharp point, as the leaves of Ruscus aculeatus. 


piin’-gent-ly, adv. [Eng. pungent; -ly.] In 
a pungent, sharp, or biting manner. 


pun’-gled (le as el), a. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Shrivelled, shrunk; applied specif. to grain 
whose juices have been extracted by the insect 
Thrips cerealium. 


piin-gy, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A small sloop 
or shallop or a large boat with sails. 


Pu-nic, o. & s. (Lat. Punicus, from Puni or 
Peni = the Carthaginians. ] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Lit. : Pertaining or relating to the Car- 
thaginians. (Milton: P. L., v. 340.) 

2. Fig.: Amongst the Romans Punica fides 
or Punic faith, was proverbial for bad faith or 
treachery, hence, punic is used for treacher- 
ous, untrustworthy, faithless. 


“Yes, yes, his faith attesting nations own, 
is punic all.” Brooke: Jerusalem Delivered, 


B. As subst.: The language of the Cartha- 
ginians. It was an offshoot of Phoenician, 
belonging to the Canaanitish branch of the 
Semitic tongues. 


Punic-wars, s. pl. 

Hist. : Three great wars between the Romans 
and the Carthaginians. The first (B.c. 264- 
241) was for the possession of Sicily, and 
ended by the Carthaginians having to with- 
draw from the island. The second (8.c. 218- 
202), the war in which Hannibal gained his 
great victories in Italy, was a death struggle 
between the two rival powers; it ended with 
decisive victory to the Romans. The third 
(B.c. 149-146) was a wanton one for the de- 
struction of Carthage, which was effected in 
the last-named year. 


pu-ni-ca, s. [Lat. Punica (arbor) = a pome- 
granate tree, so called from having been first 
found, or from abounding at, Carthage.] 
Bot.: Pomegranate; a genus of Myrtex, 
with a single species. [POMEGRANATE-TREE.] 


*pu-nice’,s. [PuNESE.] 
* pu-nice, ».f. 


pu-nic’-eoiis, pu-nic’-eal (c¢ as sh), a. 
(Lat. puniceus.] Of a scarlet or purple colour. 


pu-ni-gin, s. (Lat. punic(a) ; -in.] 
Chem. : Anacrid uncrystallizable substance, 
obtained from the bark of the pomegranate 
tree, Punica Granatum. (Watts.) 


Pee y 
pu-nie-ship, s. 
beginning ; youth. 
“Tn the punieship or nonage of Cerdiche Sandes.”— 
Nashe: Lenten Stuffe. 
pu-ni-néss, s. [Eng. puny; -ness.] 
quality or state of being puny ; pettiness. 


[PunisH.] 


[Eng. puny ; -ship.] Early 


The 


piun’ish, *pon-ysche, *pun-isch-en, 
*pun-ishe, *pun-ysh, * pu-nice, v.t. 
[Fr. puniss-, root of punissant, pr. par. of 
punir = topunish ; Lat. punio; O. Lat. penio 
=to punish, to exact a penalty; pena=a 
penalty; Sp. & Port. punir; Ital. punire.] 
[PaIry, s.] 

1. To inflict a penalty on ; to visit judicially 
with pain, loss, confinement, or other penalty ; 
to chastise. (Applied to the offender.) 
(Leviticus xxyi. 18.) 

2. To inflict a penalty on a person for; to 
reward or visit with a penalty imposed on the 
offender. (Applied to the offence.) 7 

“Loath as thou art to punish lawless lust.” 

Stearn : Pope; Homer ; Iliad iv. 48. 

. Lo inflict pain, or injury on, generall 
but especially K boxing. Beis ae zs 
“‘__ afterwards puni: i 5 - 
tifically."—Daily Diaper Mane ke cen 


pungently—punter 


4, To exhaust, to deprive of strength. 
“Fach course to-day was of the most punishing 
kind.”—Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 
5. To make a considerable inroad on; to 
consume a large quantity of. 
“Tshall . . . punish the old gentleman's sherry.”— 
Casseil's Saturday Journal, March 6, 1886, p. 359. 
6. Cricket: To make many runs off; to hit 
freely : as, To punish a bowler or his bowling. 


pun’-ish-a-ble, *pun-ysh-a-ble, a. [Fr. 
punissable.] Deserving of punishment ; liable 
to punishment; capable of being punished by 
law. 


“The Russian laws had made it pwnishable.”— 
Macaulay: Bist. Eng. ch. xxiii. 


piin’-ish-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. punishable ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being punishable. 


piin’-ish-ér, s. (Eng. punish; -er.] One 
who punishes; one who inflicts punishment, 
pain, loss, or other penalty, for an offence or 
crime. 
“This knows my Punisher.” Milton: P. L., iv. 103. 


pin’-ish-mént, * pun-isshe - ment, s. 
{Fr. punissement.] 

j. The act ot punishing; the infliction of 
pain, loss, confinement, or other penalty, for 
a crime or offence. (1 Peter ii. 14.) _ 

2. That which is inflicted as a penalty ; any 
pain, loss, confinement, or other penalty, in- 
flicted on a person for any crime or offence by 
a duly qualified authority to which the offender 
is subject ; penalty imposed by law. 

** Punishments of unreasonable severity have less 
effect in preventing crimes, and amending the man- 
ners of a people, than such as are more merciful in 
general, yet properly intermixed with due distinctions 
of severity.”—Blackstone: Comment., bk. iv., ch, 1. 

3. Pain or injury inflicted ina general sense, 
especially the pain or injuries inflicted by one 
person on another in a boxing match. 


*pu-ni-tion, * pu-ni-ci-on, * pu-nis- 
sy-on, * pu-nys-y-on, s. [Fr. punition, 
from Lat. pwnitionem, accus. of punitio, from 
punitus, pa. par. of punio= to punish (q.v.) ; 
Sp. punicion; Ital. pwnizione.] The act of 
punishing ; punishment. 

“Upon payne of great issyon.”—Berners : Frois- 
sart ; Cromycle, vol, ii., ch. xxxix, 


* punitive, a. [Lat. punitus, pa. par. of 
punio=to punish.) Pertaining or involving 
punishment; awarding or inflicting punish- 
ment; punitory. 

“His Pre and remunerative justice.”—Boyle: 
Works, i. 288, 


* pun’-i-tor-y, a. [Ponitive.] Punishing; 
tending to punishment. 


Pin’-jaub, Piin’-jab, Pan’-jab, s. (Pers. 
panj = five, and ab = water. Named from the 
five rivers, the Jhelum, the Chenaub, the 
Ravee, the Beas, and the Sutlej, traversing 
the region. Perhaps at first the Indus may 
have been included, and the Beas, the shortest 
of the whole, omitted.] 

Geog. : An extensive territory in the north- 
west of India, most of it under direct 
Anglo-Indian authority, and ruled by a lieu- 
tenant-governor, a large portion of the re- 
mainder constituting the protected state of 
Cashmere. 


Punjaub wild-sheep, s. 
Zool. : Ovis cycloceros, the Oorial (q.v.). 


piin’-jiim, s, [Native name.] 
Fabric: A fine, heavy, unbleached long- 
cloth, made in India, 


punk, *punck, s. (Contract. of spunk.] 
1. A preparation that will burn without 
flame; usually made in sticks. 
2. Decayed wood; vegetable tinder; touch- 
wood. 
*3. A prostitute. 
“This punk is one of Cupid's carriers.” 
Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2 
pin’-ka, pin-kah, s. (Hind. pankhé=a 
fan, allied to pankha=a wing, a feather; 
Sansc. paksha=a wing; Pers. pankan=a 
sieve, a fan.] A large, broad fan, suspended 
from the ceiling, or a number of such fans, 
acting simultaneously, and worked.by an 
attendant. It is common in India, being sus- 
pended over a table or bed. It has a line 
attached to one end, which passes through 
the wall or door to an attendant outside. 


“The atmosphere .. . so delightfully tempered as 
to render punkahs and wind-sails all Buel Grinencnaay 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 23, 1885. 


*piink/-ish, a. (Eng. punk; -ish] Mere 
tricious. 
“These punkish outsides beguile the needy traveller.’ 
—Adams: Works, i. 28. 


* punk’-ling, s. (Eng. k; dimin. suff. 
-ling.) A young prostitute, a little strumpet. 


ing punks and punklings up and down the 
city.”—Beaum. & Flet.; Martial Maid, ii. 1. 


* piin’-nage (age as ig), s. (Eng. pun, s.; 
-age.] Punning. 
“Such chapters of punnage.”—E, A. Poe: Margin- 
, clxxvii. 


piinned, pa. par. ora. [Pun (1), v.] 


piin’-nér, s. [Eng. pun (1), v.; -er.] 

1. One who pounds or rams; a heavy tool 
used for ramming and consolidating earth; a 
beetle. 

2. One who puns ; a punster. 


“ ‘ 


piin’-nét, s. ([Cf. Ir. buinne = a twig, a 
branch.] A small, but broad, shallow basket 
used for displaying fruit and flowers. 


“The pickers advance through the strawberry quar- 
ters carrying two pwnnets each.”—Bilackmore: Alice 
Lorraine, ch. xvi. 


piin’-ning, pr. par., a., & s. [Pun (1), »] 
A, As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Given to making puns; ex- 
hibiting a pun or play upon words. 
C. As subst. : The act or practice of making 
puns. 
Shaftesbury: trcedorn of Wid 6 unten ve Een 


punning-arms, s. pl. [ALLUSIVE-ARMS.] 


* ptin’-ning-ly, adv. [Eng. punning; -ly.] 
In a punning manner; with a pun or puns. 
(Curlyle.) 


* piin-n6l-6-Y, s. [Eng. pun; -ology.] The 
art of making puns. 


* pin’-ny, s. 
a rammer. 
“Hearing the harmonious noise made with beetle 
and punny.”—Smith: Lives of Highwaymen, i. 299. 
piin’-stér, s. [Eng. pun (1), v.; suff. -ster, as 
in trickster, &c.] One who makes puns ; one 
who is given to, or is skilful in, making puns ; 
a@ quibbler on words. 
“Tf you ask him to help you to some bread, a pun- 
ster should think yinigel very ‘ill-bred’ if he did 
not; and if he is not as ‘well-bred’ as yourself, he 
hopes for some ‘grains’ of allowance.”—Steele : Spec- 
tator, No. 504. 
punt (1), v.i. ([Fr. ponter, from ponte=e 
punt, from Sp. punto=a point (q.v.).] To 
play at basset and ombre. (Pope: The Basset 
Table.) 


piint (2), wt &%. [Pont, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To propel by pushing along with a pole 
through the water ; to force along by pushing. 
2. To convey in a punt. f 
B. Intrans.: To push a punt along. 
“We found it most difficult to punt along the Bax 
row passages.”— Field, Dec, 19, 1885. 
punt (8), v.t. & i. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A. Trans. : To kick, as a football. 
B.-Intrans. : To kick a football. 
me Ee seising xy again, punted up to Hayley.” 


piint (1), s. [Punr (1), v.] The act of playing 
at basset and ombre ; a punter. 


pint (2), s. 
[PonToon.] 
1. A large, square-built, flat-bottomed ves- 
sel, without masts, used as a lighter for con- 
veying goods, &c., and propelled by poles. 
2. A small, flat-bottomed boat, with square 
ends, used in fishing, and propelled by poles. 


pint (3), s. [Punt (3), v.] A kick of the ball 
at football. 


“ Littledale, by a splendid punt into touch, relie 
the stress.”— Field, Jan. 28, 1882. nes 


punt (4), s. 


piint’-ér (1), s. (Eng. punt (1), v.; -er.] One 
who punts or plays at basset and ombre: 
hence, a gambler generally. 
oA a of truck 
punters.” Thackeray: Newoomes, oh, Seve 
piint’-ér (2), s. [Eng. punt (2), v.; -er.] One 
who propels or manages a punt ; a puntsman. 


[Eng. pun, v.; -y.] A punner, 


[A.S., from Lat. ponto = a boat.) 


[PonrTEE.] 


Wie. ip bas. wdc oe 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, 86n; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. =, ce =6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


puntil—purana 
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Lene la 


piin’-til, s. [Ponrex.] 


* piin’-to, s. [Ital. & Sp., from Lat. punctum 
=a point (q.v.).] 
1, A dot or point in music. 
2, A thrust or pass in fencing. 


punto dritto, phr. A direct point or hit. 


punto reverso rive Se 
back-handed stroke. x Pane 


“Ah, the immortal passado! the punta revereo? thi 
hay !"—Shakesp. ; Romeo & Juliet, ii. 4. 7 


pints’-man, s. [Eng. punt (2), and man.} 

One who man a punt; specif., one who 
shoots wildfowl from a punt. 

gre followed every twist and turn.”— 


pint-y, s. (Ponrer.] 
pu-ny, * puis-ny, «2. & s. [Fr. puis-né = 

after-born, t.e., younger, inferior; from Lat. 
post = after, and natws = born.) [Puisne.] 

A, As adjective : 

* 1. Lately born; born later than or after 
another; young. (Milton: P. L., ii. 867.) 

2. Imperfectly developed in size and growth ; 
small and weak ; feeble, petty, insignificant, 
diminutive. 


“ Each puny wave in diamonds roll'd.” 
Scott ; Lord of the Isies, iv. 13. 


*B. As subst. : One born after another, there- 
fore younger and weaker than he; a junior, a 
freshman, a novice; an inexperien person. 

= ies or freshmen should regret the axioms 

and Teinctpies of Aristotle.”"—Jackson > Eternal Truth 
of Scriptures, ch. i. 


*pu-ny, s. (Fr. punaise.] A bed-bug. 
pee a re or wall lice."—P. Holland: Plinie, 
uoy, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A spiked pole 
ne in propelling a barge or boat, ee 


pip, v.i.&% [Pur, s.] 
A, Intrans.: To bring forth puppies or 
whelps, as the female of the canine species. 
B. Trans.: To bring forth, as a puppy or 
whelp. 
“ They were pupped rather late.”— Field, Oct. 3, 1835. 


pip, s. [An abbrev. of puppy (q.v.).] 
1, A puppy. 
2. A young seal. 


pupa, pupe, s. [Lat. pupa =a young girl, 
a doll, a puppet ; fem. of pupus =a boy.) 

1, Entom.: The third stage in the develop- 
ment of an insect. [NympH, CarysaLis.] On 
reaching its full growth the larva ceases to 
eat, and some time later becomes encased in 
a closed shell or case, whence after a certain 
lengthened period, which typically is one of 
repose, it emerges as a perfect insect. 

“The pup@ of this species are suspended,”—Field, 

Jan, 16, 1886. 

2. Zool. & Paleont. : Chrysalis-shell ; a genus 
of Helicide. Shell rimate or perforate, cylin- 
drical, or oblong; aperture rounded, often 
toothed ; margins distant, mostly united by a 
callous jamina. Recent species, 256, widely 
distributed in both hemispheres; fossil 40, 
from the Coal-measures of America and the 
Eocene of Europe. Three recent snb-genera: 
Vertigo, Axis, and Stenogyra. (Woodward.) 


pup-al, a. [Eng. pup(a); -al.] 
or relating to a pupa. 
“The larval and pupal conditions.” — Atheneum, 
Dee. 1, 1884. 
Fol tal, a. [Eng. pup(a); -arial.] Of, 
Lo longing to, a pupa; pu sf ‘ 


pi-pate, v.i. [Eng. pup(a); -ate.] To assume 
the form or state of a pupa. 

“ Butterflies of the Danian group never go to earth 
to pupate.”—Field, Jan. 30, 1886. 


-pa/-tion, s. [Pupate.] The act or state 
a Jeouraing a pupa ; the condition or state of 
a pupa; pupal state. 
“ Remaining so marked till the period of their pupa- 
tion.”—Academy, Sept. 3, 1881. 


pupe, s. [Pupa.] 
wee 36, pu-pé-16, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
ider brandy. (Amer.) 

u- 1), * pu-pille, s. [0. Fr. pupile (Fr. 

poe te pupillum, accus. of pupillus 
=an orphan-boy, a ward, dimin. from pupus 
=a boy; Sp. pupilo, pupila ; Port. & Ital. 
pupillo, pupilla.] 


Pertaining 


I. Ordinary Language : 


1, A young person of either sex under the 
ven of a teacher or tutor; a scholar, a dis- 
ple, 


: Feed a pupil's intellect with store 
syntax.” Cowper ; Tirocinium, 


2. One under the guardianship of another ; 
a ward, 

II. Law: A boy or girl under the age of 
puberty. 


* pupil-monger, s. 
teaches pupils. ‘uller.) 


One who takes or 


pil-teacher, s. A young person of 
either sex who is at the same time a pupiland 
a teacher, teaching the junior pupils, and 
receiving instruction from the head-teacher ; 
one in apprenticeship as a teacher. ‘Ihe 
training is finished at normal schools and 
training colleges, and on passing the necessary 
examinations the pupil-teacher becomes a 
certificated teacher. 


pupil (2), s. [Fr. pupille, from Lat. pwpilla 
=a little girl, the pupil of the eye; Sp. 
pupila ; Port. & Ital. pupilla.} 

Anat.: The cireular opening of the iris 
(q.v.). Its direction is slightly to the nasal 
side of the iris; its contractions are caused 
by the circular layer of the iris, and dilation 
by the radiating fibres of the anterior or mus- 
cular layer. 


“When you shut one eye, the 
that is open, dilateth.”—Bacon : 


J Pin-hole pupil: 
Pathol.: The pupil of the eye when so con- 
tracted that it is suggestive of a pin hole. 


pu -pil-age, * pu-pil-lage (age as i), s. 
(Eng. pupil (1) ; -age.] 
1, The condition or state of being a pupil 
or scholar; the period during which one is a 
pupil or scholar. 
“T cannot altogether forget what I learned in my 
years of pupillage.”"—Geddes : Trans. of Bible. (Pref. 
2. The condition or state of being a ward or 
minor ; minority. 
“ aiioes 
i ied meee 1 Civil Wars, v. 
pu-pi-lar-ity, s. (Fr. pupillarité, from 
pupille = a pupil.] 
Scots Law: The interval between birth, and 
the age of puberty (q.v.). 


u’-pil-ar- a -pil-lar-y, a. [Fr. pupil- 
bee ge ¥, roe * 
1, Of, or pertaining to, a pupil or scholar, 
2, Of, or pertaining to, the pupil of the eye. 


pupillary-membrang, s. 

Anat.; A delicate transparent membrane 
closing the pupil of the eye in the middle 
period of foetal life. 


pu-pip’-a-ra, 5. pl, 
pario = to bring forth.] 
Entom.: A sub-order of Diptera, in which 
the larvz reside within the body of the mother 
till after they have become pupx. Families, 
Hippoboscide and Nycteribiide (q.v.). 


pu-pip’-a-roiis, «. [Purrpara.] 
Entom.: Of, or pertaining to, the Pupipara ; 
bringing forth the young in the pupa state. 


* pu-piv-or-a, s. pl. (Lat. pupa (q.v.), and 
voro = to devour.) 
Entom. : The Entomophaga(q.v.). (Latreille.) 


*pu-pi-vore, s. [Purrvora.] Any insect 
longing to the group Pupivora. 


pu-piv-or-oiis, «. 
phagous (q.v.). 
‘—pét,* po: * pop-ette, * pup-pit, 
piip Bet aera dfmin. dyons bee van = 
a doll.) 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, Anything like a child or baby ; a doll. 


“Dead images, which be but great puppets and babies 
for old fouls." — Homilies ; Sermon against Idolatry. 


2. A small image, generally in the human 
form, moved by cords or wires, in a comic 
drama ; a marionette. 

3. One who acts at the instigation or will of 
another; a tool. 


A hi ippet might perform his ” 
Seah a oe Boot ‘ Don Roderick, xliil. 
IL. Technically: 


1. Mach, : [Puprrt-vaLVE]. 
2. Lathe: [Heapstock, TaILsTock]. 


of the other, 
iat Hint, $808 


(Lat. pupa (q.v.), and 


{Purrvora.] Entomo- 


puppet-head, s, [Porrrt-nrap.] 
puppet-play, s. [Purrrr-snow.] 


puppet-player, s. 
the motions of puppets. 
puppet-show, puppet-play, ». A 
mock drama performed by puppets ; a marion- 
etite-show. 
“A youth, Just landed at the Brille, resembles » 
hae Ee & puppet-show,”—Goldsmith ; Polite Learning, 
puppet-valve, s. A disc with a stem 
and vertical motion to and from its seat. 


*plp’-pét-ish, *pop-et-ishe, a. (Eng. 
puppet; -ish.]) Of the nature of a puppet ; 
puppet-like, 
inne. wyth other popetishe gaudes.”—Bale: 


*piip’-pét-ly, a. (Eng. puppet; -ly.) Like 
a puppet; puppet-like. 


*pup’-pét-man, * pip’-pét-mas-tér, s. 
[Eng. puppet, and man, or master.] The same 
as PUPPET-PLAYER (q.V.). 


* piip’-pét-ry, * pop-et-ry, * pup-et-ry, 
s. [Eng. puppet; -ry.] 
1. Lit.: A puppet-show; mimic represen- 
tation. 


“The pupetry in the church of the Minerve, repre- 
senting the Nativity." Evelyn : Diary, Dee. oi, (1644), 


2. Fig. : Finery, outward show ; affectation. 
“ Adorning female painted puppetry.” 
Marston : Scourge of Villany, iL 8, 
* DTD’ vy «O* 
pip’-pi-fy, *pup-pi-fie, vt. [Eng 
puppy ; suff. ZfyJ To make a puppy of. 


“Did fool and puppijie themselves."— Howell : Parly 
of Beasts, p. 29. 


"pay Di-1¥, a. [Eng. puppy; -ly.) Puppy- 
e; like a puppy. 
“*To keep up with its puppily dancings.”—Richard- 
son; Clarissa, V. 79. 


puppy, s. &a. [Fr. powpée =a doll, a puppet.) 
A. As substantive: 
1. Lit.: A whelp; the young of a bitch or 
female of the canine species. 
“Th 1: 1 
dumsa’ cc Domes tee © soma 
2. Fig.: A term of contempt applied to one 
who is conceited, affected, and impertinent ; 
a silly coxcomb, a fop. 


“The unbred puppy, who had never seen 
A creature look so gay or talk so fine.” 
Rochester: From Artemisa to sae 3 


B, As adj.: Of or belonging to a puppy; 
hence, immature. (Cowper: Dog & Water Lily.) 


puppy-dog, s. A puppy. (Shakesp.: 


King John, ii. 2. 
uw -—headed, a. Silly, childish. 
( eae ey d, y; 


esp. : Tempest, ii. 2.) 


One who manages 


*pip-py, v.i. [Purry, s.] To bring forth 
puppies or whelps ; to pup. 
“The skin which commeth away after she hath 
puppied."—P, Holland; Plinie, bk. xxx., ch xiv. 


pip’-py-hood, s. [Eng. puppy ; -hood.] The 
condition or state of a puppy. 


“A hound that had not yet quite thrown off the 
instincts of puppyhood."—Field, Feb, 20, 1886. 


piip-py-igm, s. (Eng. puppy; -ism.] The 
characteristics or manners of a puppy ; that 
which causes a person to be considered a 
puppy ; empty conceit or affectation. 
“The puppyism of his manner,”—Afiss Austen, 
Sense & Sensibility, ch, xxxiil. 


*piur, vi. (Purr, v.) 


*pur, s. [Purr, s.] 
pii-ra’-na, s. (Sans. = old, ancient, from 
pura = old, past.) 


Hinduism: The last great division of Hindoo 
sacred literature. Eighteen principal Puranas 
are enumerated, called Brahma, Padma, Brah- 
manda, Agni, Vishnu, Garuda, Brahmavaivarta, 
Siva, Linga, Naradiya, Skanda, Markandeya, 
Bhavishyat, Matsya, Varaha, Kaurma, Vaman, 
and Bhagavat. Noneofthemisdated. Some 
quote from others, and the period of their re- 
daction embraces perhaps a dozen centuries, 
In their present form none of them appears 
older than the ninth century a.p. The most 
celebrated are the Vishnu and the Bhaigavat 
Puranas. They are full of legends relating to 
holy places and ceremonial rites, with minute 
fragments of history. Modern Hinduism is 
largely founded on these compositions, some of 
which are sectarian productions, advocating 


Tacit 
bd } pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
Pacers bl -tion, i inig.tins tien. -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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the claims of particular divinities to the 
disparagement of others. In addition to the 
eighteen principal Puranas, there are eighteen 
Upapurénas or secondary Puranas, enumer- 
ated by H. H. Wilson (Vishnu Purana, In- 
trod.), and these do not complete the list of 
Puranic literature. 


pii-ran’-ic, a. (Eng. puran(a); -ic.]  Per- 


taining or relating to the Puranas. 


Pur’-béck, s. [See def.] 
Geog.: A peninsula running out from the 
coast of Dorsetshire, about ten miles with a 
breadth of seven. 


Purbeck-beds, s. pl. 

Geol. : A series of beds generally considered 
the highest part of the Upper Oolite; but 
meriting, according to Mr. Etheridge, a dis- 
tinct place, as between it and the Oolite there 
is a complete break, stratigraphically and 
paleontologically. The Purbeck beds chiefly 
consist of freshwater limestones, clays, shales, 
and sandstones. They are found on the 
isle or peninsula of Purbeck, in Durdlestone 
Bay, near Swanage, Dorsetshire, and at Lul- 
worth Cove. They are divided into three 
groups, a lower series with Dirt-beds [Dirr- 
BED], 140 feet; a middle with ‘‘cinder beds” 
(five out of nine sections of it Marine), 
130 feet; and an upper at Lulworth, 27 feet. 
The flora consisted of Characez, Cycadacee, 
&e. Mantellia nidiformis is a cycad; being 
a typical species. In the Purbecks have been 
found : 33 Coleoptera, 18 Neuroptera, 15 Dip- 
tera, 18 Homoptera, 9 Orthoptera, and 2 
Hymenoptera, Crocodilia, Lacertilia, Chelonia, 
&c., with 12 genera and 28 species of Marsu- 
pials, the last all from the Middle Purbecks. 


Purbeck-limestone, s. 

Geol., Comm., &c.: A freshwater limestone 
in the Purbeck. Formerly used asa synonym 
of the whole Purbeck beds. It has been em- 
ployed for paving. 

‘Purbeck-marble, s. 

Geol., Comm., &c.: A marble full of Paludina 
shells, found in the Upper Purbeck. It has 
been used as a building stone forcathedrals, &c. 


pur’-blind, * pore -blind, * pure - 
blynde, * pur-blynde, a. [Eng. pure= 
wholly, and blind.) 
*1, Wholly blind, completely blind. 


“ Purblind A: all eyes and no sight.”—Shakesp. : 
4 Protlus & Cressida, |. 11. 


2. Near-sighted, short-sighted ; having dim 
or poor sight. 


“The truth appears so naked on my side, 
That any purblind ey aiany, find it out,” 


Kkesp. : 1 Henry VI., ii. 4. 
ptr-blind-ly, adv. (Eng. purblind; -ly.] 
In a purblind manner. 


pur -blind-néss, s. [Eng. purblind; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being purblind ; dim- 
ness or shortness of sight ; near-sightedness. 


* pur-chas, s. [PuRcHASE, s.] 
pur’-chas-a-ble, a. [Eng. purchas(e) ; 
-able.| That may or can be purchased ; capable 


of being purchased. 


“ New varieties raised in this way were not purchas- 
able.”—Field, March 8, 1886. ‘ 


pur-chase, * por-chac-y, * pur-chace, 

* pur-ches, vt. & i. [O. Fr. purchacer 
(Fr, pourchasser) = to pursue, to purchase, to 
procure: pur (Fr. powr) = for, and chasser = 
to chase. ] 

A, Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To obtain, acquire, or gain in any way or 
by any means. 


“Sicker I hold him for a greater fou, 
That loves the thing he cannot purchase.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender; April. 


* 2. To steal. 

8. To obtain or acquire by payment of 
money or its equivalent; to buy for a price. 
(Genesis xxv. 10.) 

4, To obtain or gain by an expenditure of 
labour, danger, or other sacrifice. 


ve It was necessary to purchase concession by conces- 
sion.”— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xxi, 


* 5, To redeem, to expiate, to pay for. 


© Nor tears nor prayers shall purchase out abuses.” 
i Shakesp, : Romeo & Juliet, iii. 1, 
IL Technically : 


1, Law: 
(1) To sue out and procure, as a writ. 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, cith, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. @, 


puranic—pureness 


(2) To acquire by any means except descent 
or inheritance. 

2. Naut.: To apply a purchase to; to raise 
or moye by mechanical power : as, To purchase 
an anchor, 


B. Intransitive: 

* JT. Ordinary Language: 

1. To strive, to exert one’s self. 
2. To acquire wealth. 


Il. Naut.: To draw in: as, A capstan pwr- 
chases apace ; that is, draws in the cable apace. 


pur-chase, *pur-chas, * pur-chace, 

* pour-chas, * pur-ches, s._ [O. Fr. pur- 
chas (Fr. pourchas) = eager pursuit. ] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

*1, The acquisition of anything by any 
means ; acquirement. 

* 2, That which is obtained or acquired in 
any way or by any means; an acquisition. 

‘Who now but Arcite mourns his bitter fate, 
Finds his dear purchase, and repents too late?” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite. 
* 3, Robbery, plunder, pillage. 


‘* A heavy load he bare... 
Which he had got abroad by purchas criminall.” 
Spenser; F. Q., I. iii. 16, 


* 4, Booty, plunder. 
“Thou shalt have a share in our purchase.” — 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii. 1. 
5. The acquisition of anything by Yer 
of money or its equivalent; the act of buying. 
6. That which is acquired by the payment 
of money or its equivalent. 


* rchase which will bring him clear 
Above his rent four pounds a year.” 


II, Technically : 

1, Law: 

(1) The suing out and obtaining a writ. 

(2) The obtaining or acyuiring the title to 
lands and tenements by money, deed, gift, or 
any means except descent. 


“King William, Queen Mary, and Queen Anne, did 
not take the crown by hereditary right or descent, but 
by way of donation or purchase, as the lawyers call 
it.”—Blackstone: Comment., bk. i., ch. 8. 


2. Mech.: A means of increasing applied 
power; any mechanical hold, advantage, 
power, or force applied to the raising or remov- 
ing of heavy bodies; mechanical advantage 
gained by the application of any power. 

“A Kanake of Honolulu . . . tore the outer husk off 
with his teeth, getting purchase on the nut with his 
feet and hands, like a monkey.”—Lindsay : Mind in 
the Lower Animals, i. 41, 

GY To be worth so many years’ purchase: Said 
of property which will return in the specified 
term of years a sum equal to that paid for it. 
Thus, an estate bought at twenty years’ pur- 
chase will return in twenty years a sum 
equivalent to that paid for it. Hence this and 
similar phrases are used figuratively, as when 
we say that a man’s life is not worth an hour’s 
purchase ; that is, is in extreme peril, or is not 
likely to last an hour. 


purchase-block, s. 

Naut.: A double-strapped block, having 
two scores in the shell for that purpose. The 
strap is wormed, parcelled, served, and spliced 
together. It is then doubled so as to bring 
the splice at the bottom of the block. 


purchase-money, s. The money paid, 
of Sa egy to be paid, for anything pur- 
chased. 


purchase-system, s. 

Milit.: The system under which commis- 
sions in the British army were allowed to be 
obtained for money. The regulation prices 
ranged from £450 for an ensigncy or cornetcy 
to £4,500 for a lieutenant-coloneley, but much 
larger sums were actually paid. The system 
was abolished in 1871. 


pur’-chas-ér, s. (Eng. purchas(e) ; -er.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who purchases or ac- 
quires the right or title to anything by the 
payment of money or its equivalent ; a buyer. 

II, Law: One who acquires or obtains by 
deed or gift, or in any way other than by de- 
scent or inheritance. (Sometimes written 
purchasor.) : 

“The first uy x isitor, i 

acquired the gstate to his family." Blackstones Come 
ment., bk. ii., cb. 14. 
piir’-cOn, s. [See def.] The native name for a 
priest of the Oriental fire-worshippers. 


pur-dah, s. (Hind. =a curtain.] 


Fabric: An Indian blue and white striped 
cotton cloth. 


Swift. 


pire, *pur, ¢.,adv.,&s. (Fr. pur (fem. pure), 
from Lat. purus = pure, clean, from the same 
root as Sanse. pu = to purify; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. puro.] [FIRE, 8. ; PURGE.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Free from anything which contaminates, 
defiles, or blemishes ; as : 

(1) Free from moral blemish or defilement ; 
innocent, blameless, spotless, chaste. (Said 
of persons.) (Proverbs xxx. 12.) 

(2) Free from admixture with any extraneous 
matter ; unmixed, unadulterated. 


“ Pure and mixt, when applied to bodies, are much 
akin to simple and compound.”— Watts: Logick. 


§ A pure colour is one without the ad- 
mixture of any other: as, pure white. 

(3) Free from anything foul or polluting ; 
clear ; not filthy. 


“Replenish'd from the purest springs, Bs 
The laver straight with busy care she brings. 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey xix. 450. 


(4) Free from all that vitiates, pollutes, or 
degrades ; stainless, genuine, real. (Said of 
actions, thoughts, motives, or the like.) (James 
i, 27. 

*2. Ritually or ceremonially clean; un- 
polluted. (Hzra vi. 20.) 

*3, Free, clear, innocent, guiltless. (Proverbs 
xx. 9.) 

*4, Not vitiated or blemished by corruptions. 


“ As oft as I read those comedies, so oft doth sound 
in mine ear the pure fine talk of Rome,”—Ascham. 


5, Mere, sheer, absolute, very. 
« ‘* We did it for pure need.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI. 
ri 


6. Right, well. 


B. As adv.: Very, quite. (Prov.) 


“Mrs. Talbot is pure well.”"—Miss Jeffries: Mise 
Carter's Letters, iii. 198. 


CG. As substantive: 

*1, Purity. (Tennyson: Merlin & Vivien.) 
2. Dogs’ dung. 

“The name of Pwre-finders has been applied to tne 


men engaged in collecting dogs’ dung from the publie 
streets."—Mayhew: London Labour, ii. 158. 


3. Leather manuf.: A bath, consisting of a 
solution of dogs’ and birds’ dung, used to 
counteract the action of the lime used in un- 
hairing. 

pure-mathematics,s. [MaTHEematics.] 


pure-obligation, s. 

Scots Law: An unconditional obligation. 

* pure-villenage, s. 

Feudal Law: A tenure of lands by uncertain 
services at the will of the lord, so that the 


tenant is bound to do whatever is commanded 
of him. 


*piire, v.t. [Lat. puro.] [PurE, a.] To purify, 
to cleanse. 
“Let hem with bred of pwred whete be fed.” 
Chaucer ; C. T., 5,725. 
pil’-reé, s. [Fr.] A kind of thick soup, made 
of meat, fish, or vegetables boiled into a pulp, 
and passed through a sieve, 


piure’-ly, *pure-liche, * pur-liche, adv. 
(Eng. pure ; -ly.] ; 

1, In a pure manner; with entire freedom 
from anything polluting or defiling ; cleanly ; 
with freedom from admixture with any ex- 
traneous matter or substance. 

“Bent on some object, which is purely white.” 
Drayton: Elegy to the Lady J. 8. 

2. With freedom from all that defiles, de- 
grades, or pollutes; innocently ; in a manner 
free from guilt or sin ; chastely. 

3. Merely, absolutely, completely ; without 
reference to anything else ; perfectly, totally: 
as, It was purely an accident. 

4. Very,wonderfully, remarkably. (Prov.) 


“He has picked up again purely.” — @ray + Corr 
spondence oF Gray & Mason, aa 288, o eS 


Bare meee *pure-nes, s. [Eng. pure; 
Ness, 

1, The quality or state of being pure or free 
from admixture with any extraneous matter 
or substance ; freedom from anything pollut- 
ing ordefiling; cleanness: as, pureness of gold, 
pureness of air. 

2. Freedom from all that pollutes, degrades 
or defiles ; freedom from guilt or aera 
cence; moral cleanness. (Golden Boke, ch. vi.) 

3. Freedom from vicious or corrupt words, 
phrases or modes of speech ; purity. 


“This good propriety of words, 
phrases in Terence,’ Avcham n Enna Ua - 


sir, marine; gd, pdt, 
© = 6; ey=a4; qu=kw. 


*pur-file, s. [Purriz.] 


pir-fle, Bur Ale, vt. ali murier,, from 
= 0) = lor, ‘ani cs 
meat ieneiay ee 
*I. Ord. Lang. : To decorate with a wrought 
or flowered border (used specif, of stringed 
instruments) ; to embroider. 
“With rubies edg’d, and purfled o'er with gold.” 


Kurte: Visi 
Il, Technically : it = 


1. Arch. : To decorate richly, as with sculp- 
ture. 


2, Her.: To border, as with ermines, &c. 


pur-fie, pur-flew (ew as i), s. [Fr. 
pourfilée.) [PURFLE, v,]} 

1, Ord. Lang.: A border of embroidered 
work. 

2. Her.: A border or em- 
broidery of fur shaped ex- 
actly like vair; when of 
one row it is termed pur- 
flewed, when of two coun- 
ter - purflewed, when of 
three vair. 


pur’-fied (leas el), pir- 

flewed (ew as wu), a 
(Eng. purfle, purflew ; -ed.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : Ornamented with a flowered 
or puckered border. 

IL. Technically: 

1, Arch, : Ornamented with crockets, 

2. Her.: Trimmed or garnished ; applied to 
the studs and rims of armour, being gold : as, 
A leg in armour, purfled, or. 


pur-fiér, s. (Eng. purfle, v.; -er.) One who 
purfles; specif. one who ornaments stringed 
instruments with purfling (q.v.). 


“The prince of purfers was Stradivarius."—Grove : 
Dict. Music, iii, 53. 


* pur-fiing, a. &s. [[Eng. purfi(e); -ing.] 
A. As adj.: Ornamented with embroidered 
edging; purfled. * 
oes dayw gets ema enn al ge aarp <a nal 


B. As subst. : The ornamental border with 
which the backs and bellies of stringed in- 
struments are usually finished. (Grove.) 


*pur-ga-mént,s. [Lat. purgamentum, from 
purgo = to purge (q.v.).] 
1. That which purges ; a purge, a cathartic. 
2. That which is excreted from anything ; 
an exeretion. 


“The humours... are commonly 
anatomies as purgaments.”— Lacon : 


iir-ga’-tion, * pur-ga-ci-on, * pur-ga- 

phe: s. (Fr. purgation, from Lat. pur- 
gationem, accus. purgatio, from purgatus, 
pa. par. of purgo = to purge (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of ing or freeing from im- 
purities, defilements, or anything extraneous 
or superfluous ; a clearing or cleansing from 
admixture or adulteration. 

“The erates of the Universities."—Macaulay : 

Hist. Eng., vi 

2. The act of purging or evacuating the 
intestines by means of purgatives. 

“ After that the purgacion hath wrought.”"—Elyot : 

Castel of Helth, ili. vi. 

Il. Law: The act of cleansing or clearing 
one’s self from a crime of which one has been 
publicly accused or suspected, Purgation 
was of two kinds, Canon or Compurgation 
{CompurcaTor, 2], or Vulgar (ORDEAL, 5.]. 


“The Duke of Glocester sent his purgation upon 
oath by the bishop of London.”"—Prynne: Treachery 
& Disloyaity, pt. i., p. 24. 


To put one to his purgation: To call for 
eepinationd to cause one to justify or clear 
himself. 


ar’-ga_tive, a. &s. (Lat purgativus, from 
4 Dh pa. par. of purgo = to purge; Fr. 
purgatif.) : 

A. As adj.: Having the quality or power 
of purging or cleansing ; specif., having the 
quality or power of evacuating the intestines ; 
cathartic. 

B. As substantive : 

Pharm, (Pl.) : Cathartics (q.v.). 

* pur-ga-tive— ady, [Eng. purgative; 
-ly.) neh sits a manner ; so as to purge ; 
cleansingly. 


over in 
orks, i, 123. 


purfile—purify 


pur-ga-tor-i-al, a. (Eng. purgatory; -al.] 
The same as PURGATORIAN hae 


“The idea of purgatorial suffering, which hardly 
seoms to have entered the minds of the lower races, 
expands in immense vigour in the great Aryan reli- 
gions of Asia, In Brahmaniam and Buddh’ iam, the 
working out of good and evil actions {nto their neces- 
sary consequence of happiness and misery is the very 
key to the leer of life, whether life's snecessive 
transmigrations be in animal, or human, or demon 
births on earth, or in luxurious heaven-palaces of gold 
and jewels, or in the agonizing hella where Oriental 
fancy riots in the hideous inventory of torture."— 
Tylor : Prim, Cult, (ed. 1873), Li. 97, 


\y pGr-ge-tér-tem, a, &s, [Eng. purgatory ; 
“an, 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to purgatory. 

aon ap! ier of ota ghosts,"—Mede; 


B. As subst. : A believer in, or supporter of, 
the doctrine of purgatory. 


“With many Divines and all Purgatorians,”—~ 
Boswell : Life of Johnson, iii, 193. “i 


* pir-ga-tor-t-oils, a, [Lat, purgatorius, 
rom purgatus, pa, par. of purgo=to purge 
(q.v.). Connected with, or having the 
nature of, purgatory. (Milton.) 


pur-ga-tor-y, * pur-ga-tor-ie, a. & s. 
[Fr. purgatotre, from Lat. purgatorius.] 
* A, Asadj.: Tending to purge or cleanse ; 
cleansing, purgative. 
“This purgatory interval is not unfavourable to a 
faithless representative.”—Burke : French Revolution, 
B, As substantive: 


1. Compar. Religions: Any place or state 
succeeding the prot life, and serving asa 
means of moral purification, (See extract 
under PuRGATORIAL.) 


2. Roman Theol.: A place in which souls 
who depart this life in the grace of God suffer 
for a time, because they still need to be 
cleansed from venial, or have still to pay the 
temporal punishment due to mortal sins, the 
gs and eternal punishment of which have 

een remitted. (Addis & Arnold.) The ex- 
istence of a purgatory was defined by the 
Councils of Florence (1488-9) and Trent. At 
the latter council (sess, xxv., Dec. 3, 4, 1563) 
it was declared that the ‘‘ souls in Purgatory 
are assisted by the suffrages of the faithful, 
and especially by the Sacrifice of the altar.” 
Beyond this nothing is defined, and the same 
decree enjoins bishops ‘to abstain from 
difficult and subtle questions” in their dis- 
courses on the subject, and prohibits curious 
inquiries, superstitious practices, and the 
making of purgatory a source of gain as 
“scandals and stumbling-blocks to the 
faithful,” 

3. Anglican; Art. xx11. treats of Purgatory, 
and most Protestants consider that it denies 
Scriptural evidence for the existence of such 
aplace. High Churchmen, on the contrary, 
hold that the Anglican Chureh has no au- 
thoritative teaching on the point, and that 
the article is rather directed against an erro- 
neous view of the Roman doctrine than that 
doctrine itself. Prayers for the dead—the 
natural outcome of the doctrine of purgatory 
—are in many instances offered privately 
by her members, and in some few instances 
publicly requested in her churches, 


purge, v.t. & 1. (Fr. purger, from. Lat purgo, 
for purigo, from purus =pure, and ago= to 
do, make, or cause ; Sp. & Port. purgar ; tal. 
purgare.} 
_ A. Transitive: 

1, To cleanse or purify by removing, separ- 
ating, or carrying off impurities or super- 
fluities; to clear or free fom impurities. 

2. To clarify, to defecate, as liquors. 

3. To remove by cleansing or purification ; 
to wash or clear away. (Generally followed 
by away or off.) 

“ Purge away my sins."—Psalm Ixxix. 9. 

4. To make atonement or satisfaction for ; 
to clear or free from consequences. 


“Whiche sonne. . . hath in his owne person purged 
our synnes,"—Hebrews i. 3. (1551.) 


5. To clear or free from moral defilement, 
cre or guilt. (Followed by of, off, or 
‘om. 


“The blood of Christ shall purge our conscience 
Srom dead works.” — Hebrews ix. 14, 

6. To clear from accusation or suspicion of 

a crime, 
“To purge himself with words.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, v. 6. 

7, To operate on by means of a purge or 

zathartic. 
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* 8, To void, to secrete, 


“Their eyes ging thick amber.” — Shakesp.: 
Hamlet, ib. 2. at 


*9, To excuse ; to make excuses for. 


“They fell to weapinge and puryginge of themselues,” 
—Brende: Quintus Ourtius, fol, 129, 


B. Intransitive: 

*1, Togrow or become pure by clarification. 

2. To cause or produce evacuations from 
the intestines, - 


“ Why does physic, if it does good, purge, and eause 
to vomit?"—Aunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. iL 


* 3. To use purges. 
‘oo purge and leave sack,”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV, 
Vv 


purge, s. [(Punaz, s.] 
*1. The act of purging. 


2. That which purges; specif., a medicine 
that evacuates the intestines ; a purgative, 


pirg’-ér, s. [Eng. purg(e), v. ; -er.] 
1, One who or that which purges or cleanses. 


“Penaunce is the very purger of synne,”—Fisher : 
Seven Psalms, Ps, xxxviil, pt. ti 


2, A purge, a cathartic. 


“Tf you can retain the purging virtue, and take 
aa ithe unpleasant taste’ of ha ghuecertaacom 2 


purg-ér-y, s. [Eng. purge; -ry.] 
Sugar-manuf. ; The portion of a sugar-house 
where the sugar from the coolers is placed in 
hogsheads [POLLING-cASK] or in cones, and 
allowed to drain off its molasses or imperfectly 
crystallized cane-juice. 


purging, pr. par., a., &s. [Puras, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 

the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of cleansing ; purgation. 

2, A diarrhoea or dysentery ; looseness of 

the bowels. 7 
8. That which is evacuated or excreted; a 
deposit. 

“The purginges of the seas beinge then esteemed, 
as man’s fansy woulde make the price.”"—Srende: 
Quintus Curtius, fol. 233. 

purging-cock, s. 
Steam-eng.: The mud-cock or discharge- 
valve of a steam-boiler. 


purging-flax, s. [FLax, s. J (5).] 
purging-nut, s. [Curcas.] 


pir-i_fi-ca’-tion, * pur-i-fi-ca-ci-oun, 
s. [Fr. purification, from Lat, purificationem, 
accus. of purificatio, from pwrijico = to purify 
(q.v.); Sp. purificacion ; Ital. purificazione.] 
1. The act of purifying, or making pure; 
the act or operation of freeing from extra- 
neous or superfluous matter. 


“A very feeble instrument of purijication."—Mac- 
aulay : Hist, Eng., ch, ii, 


2. The act or process of purifying cere- 
monially by removing pollution or defilement ; 
lustration, 


“ But the foast of Lupercalla, considering the time 
of celebrating thereof, it seemeth it is ordained for a 
purificution.”—North ; Plutarch, p. 26, 


4] There were various ceremonial eleansings 
under the Mosaic law, (For purification afte: 
child-birth see Leviticus xii.) 

3. A cleansing from guilt or the pollution of 
sin; the extinction of sinful desires or appe- 
tites, 


Feast of the Purification ; [CANDLEMAS]. 


pur -i-fi-ca-tive, «. (Lat. purificatus, pa. 
par. of purisico= to purify (q.v.); Fr. Tae 
catif.]) Having the power or quality of puri- 
fying ; purificatory. 

* pir’-i-fi-ca-tor, s. [Lat. purificatus, pa, 
par. of purifico = to purify (q.v.).] One who 
or that which purifies ; a purifier. 


piir-¥-fi-ca-tor-y, a. [As if from a Lat. 
purificatorius.) The same as PURIFICATIVE. 


piir’-i-fi-ér, s. (Eng. purify; -er.] One whe 
or that which purifies or makes pure ; a clean- 
ser, arefiner. (Malaché iii. 8.) 


pur-i-form, a. (Lat. pus, genit. puris = 
pus, and forma = form.) 
Med. : In the form of pus; like pus. 
pur-i-fy, * pur-i-fie, v.t. & i. [Fr. purifer, 
from Lat. purijico=to make pure: purus = 
pure, and facie = to make ; Sp. & Port. purt 
Jicar ; Ital. puriyicare.] 


nn ne ee UE Ua SSUES nga Sunn na PPP 
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A. Transitive: 

1. To make pure or clear ; to free from ad- 
mixture of foreign or superfluous matter : as, 
To purify gold or water. 

2. To free from pollution ceremonially ; to 
cleanse from all that defiles or pollutes. 

“Tn the dai suynge he was purified with hem and 

entride into the Temple.”— Wycliffe; Dedis xxi. 

3. To free from the pollution of guilt or 
sin ; to purge from that which is sinful, vile, 
or base. 

“ Faith is a great purger and purifier of the soul ; 
purifying your hearts by faith."—Bp. Taylor: Ser- 
mons, Vol. iii., ser, 3. 

4, To free or clear from improprieties, cor- 
ruptions, or barbarisms: as, To purify a lan- 
guage. 

B. Intrans.: To grow or become pure or 
clear. 


“Let them begin to purify at the same time.”— 
Burnet: Theory of the Earth. 


Pir-im, s. (Heb. DD (purim)=lots.] The 
Festival of Lots, which was instituted by 
Mordecai (Esther ix, 27-x. 3), and is celebrated 
to this day by the Jews on the 14th and 15th 
of the month Adar (March), in commemora- 
tion of their wonderful deliverance from the 
destruction with which they were threatened 
by Haman. On these festive days the book of 
Esther is read, presents are interchanged, and 
gifts are sent to the poor. The great popu- 
larity of this festival in the days of Christ 
may be gathered from the following remarks 
of Josephus, ‘even now all the Jews that 
are in the habitable earth keep these days as 
festivals and send portions to one another.” 
(Antig., bk. xi., ch. vi., § 13.) It is supposed 
that it was this feast which Jesus went up to 
celebrate at Jerusalem (John vy. 1). 


pur-ism, s. [Eng. pur(e); -ism.] Affectation 
of exact purity; specif., excessive nicety in 
the choice of words. 


“To evince the egregious folly of purism.”—Fitz- 
edward Hall: Modern English, p. 31. 


purist, s. (Eng. pur(e); -ist.] 

1, One who is excessively nice or precise in 
the choice of words ; a rigorous critic of purity 
in literary style. 

* 2, One who maintains that the New Testa- 
ment was written in pure Greek. 


Piur-i-tan, * Pur’-i-tant, s. & a. [Eng. 
puritty) ; -an.J 

A. As substantive: 

Church Hist.: The name given, at first per- 
haps in contempt, to those clergymen and 
others in the reign of Queen Elizabeth who 
desired a simpler and what they considered 
to be a purer form of worship than the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities sanctioned. The 
Puritan controversy commenced as early as 
1550, when Hooper, appointed to the See of 
Gloucester, refused to be consecrated in the 
ecclesiastical vestments then in use. The 
name first given to those who objected to vest- 
ments and ceremonies was Nonconformists. 
According to Fuller it was not till 1564, or 
according to Strype till 1569, that the name 
Puritan arose. When, towards the close of 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, many of the 
Anglican clergy began to lean towards Armi- 
nianism, the Puritans remained sternly Calvin- 
istic. [For their subsequent history see Church 
of England and Dissenters. ] 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the Puritans or 
dissenters from the Church of England: as, 
puritan principles. 


pur-i-_tan’-ic-al, * pur-i-tan’-ic, a. [Eng. 
puritan ; -ical, -~ic.] 
1, Pertaining to the Puritans or their doc- 
trines or practice. 
2. Precise in religious matters; over-scru- 
pulous or exact ; rigid. 
“ These precise puritanical angels.”—Prynne: 1 His- 
trio-Mastiz, viii. 6. 
pur-i-tan’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. puritanical ; 
-ly.) In a puritanical manner; with exces- 
sive exactness or preciseness; according to 
the teachings or practice of the Puritans. 


“ Puritanically educated under the tuition of Sam. 
Radcliff." Wood: Fasti Oxon., vol. i. 


pur -i-tan-ism, *pur-i-tan-isme, s, 
[Eng. Puritan ; -ism.] 


1. The doctrines, notions, or practice of the 
Puritans. 


2. Purism. (J.S. Brewer: Eng. Stud., p. 63.) 


* piir’-i-tan-1z-€r, s. 


Pur-kinge, s. 


purl (2), s. 


Purim—purparty 


* piir-i-tan-ize, v.i. [Eng. Puritan; -ize.] 


To conform to the doctrines, notions, or prac- 
tice of the Puritans ; to affect or teach Puri- 
tanism. 

“He faine would puritanize it.”"—Mountague: Appeals 

to Cesar, ch. xxiv. 

(Eng. puritanize) ; 
-er.} One who puritanizes; one who affects 
Puritanism. 


“Tt I wink ata like sin on the side of Puritanizers.” 
—Bp. Wilberforce, in Life, i. 408. 


* Pur’-i_tant, s. &a. [Puriran.] 
pur-i-ty, * pur-e-te, * pur-i-te, s. [0. 


Fr. purité; Fr. pureté, from Lat. pwritatem, 
accus. of puritas, from purus = pure (q.Vv.); 
Sp. puridad; Ital. purita.] The quality or 
state of being pure: as, 

(1) Freedom from admixture with extra- 
neous or superfluous matter: as, the purity 
of gold, the pwrity of water, &c. 

*(2) Freedom from foulness or dirt; clean- 
ness : as, the purity of a dress. 

(3) Freedom from guilt or the defilement of 
sin; innocence. (Spenser: F. Q., IL. vii. 62.) 

(4) Chastity ; chasteness. 

“Virgin purity and conjugal fidelity were made a 

Jest.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

(5) Freedom from improper or sinister mo- 
tives or views: as, the purity of one’s designs. 

(6) Freedom from foreign or vicious idioms, 
corruptions, or barbarisms; as, the purity of 
style or language. 


{From Purkinge, the dis- 
coverer.] (See compounds.) 


{| Cells of Purkinge : 

Anat. : Certain cells or corpuscles lying in 
a single layer between the outer and inner 
layers of the cortex of the cerebellum. 


Purkinge’s figures, s. i. 

Optics: Figures produced on a wall of uni- 
form colour when a person entering a dark 
room with a candle moves it up and down 
approximately on a level with the eyes. From 
the eye near the candle an image of the reti- 
nal vessels will appear projected on the wall. 


purl (1), péarl, s. [A contract. of purfie, s. 
(q.v-). J 


1, An embroidered or puckered border ; the 
plait or fold of a ruff or band. 

“One of the purls of your band is, without all dis- 
cipline, fallen out of his rank.”—Massinger: Fatal 
Dowry, ii. 2. 

2. A loop used to decorate the edges of 

pillow lace. 

3. An inversion of the stitches in knitting 
which gives to the work in those parts in 
which it is used a different appearance from 
the general surface. 

4, A gold or silver wire, formed into a spiral, 
used in lace work. 


[Purt (2), v.] 
1, A circle made by the motion of a fluid; a 
ripple, an eddy. 
“* Whose stream an easie breath doth seem to blow; 
Which on the sparkling gravel runs in purles.”” 
Drayton; Mortimeriados. 
2. A continued murmuring sound, as of a 
shallow stream running over small stones, 


purl (8), s. [According to Skeat, for pearl, from 


Fr. perle=a pearl; Ger. perlen= to rise in 
small bubbles like pearls, to pearl; perle=a 
pearl, a bubble.) Originally beer or ale with 
an infusion of wormwood; now applied to 
beer warmed nearly to boiling heat, and 
flavoured with gin, sugar, and ginger. 

“It area to have been the practice at some time 
or other in this COUN UES infuse wormwood into beer 
or ale previous to drinking it, either to make it sufti- 
ciently bitter, or for some medicinal purpose. This 


mixture was called purl.”—Mayhew: London Labour 
& London Poor, ii. 108. 


purl-man, s. A man who sold purl to 
the sailors on board vessels in the Thames. 


“The drink originally sold on the river was purl, or 
this mixture, whence the title purl-man.”—Mayhew : 
London Labour & London Poor, ii, 108. 


piirl (1), v4. & 4. [A contract. of purfle (q.v.).] 


A. Trans. : To form an embroidered edging 
on; to decorate with fringe or embroidery. 


** Redde roses ted with fine gold.”—Hall; 
VIII. (an. 12). ee BS hs Heres 
* B. Intrans.: To embroider. 


“‘Shall he spend his time in pinning, painting, 
purling, and perfuming as you do.”—Beaum, & Flet. ! 
Love's Cure, i. 2. 


pirl (2), v.i. (A frequent. from purr (q.v.)5 
ef. Sw. porla = to bubble as a stream, to purl.] 

1. To ripple; to run in ripples or eddies. 

2. To murmur-as a shallow stream running 
over small stones ; to flow or run with a gentle 
murmur. 

“ Louder and louder purl the falling rills.” ¢ 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxi, 

*3. To curl; to run or rise in circles; to 

wind. 
“Thin winding breath, which purTd up to the sky.” 
Shakesp. - Rape of Lucrece, 1,407. 
* purl (3), v.t. [Puat (8), s.] To infuse worm- 
wood in. 
“+ Ale, squire, you mean?’ quoth he briskly again. 
“What must it be purled ?'” 
Cotton: Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque. 
purl (4), vt. & 4. [For pirl, from pirr=to 
whirl; O. Ital. pirla =a whipping-top ; pirl- 
are = to twirl round. (Skea. 

A. Trans.: To throw from horseback. 
(Hunting slang.) 

B. Intrans.: To turn over. 


“His hat... never sinks, only purls.”—Reade: 
Never Too Late to Mend, ch. xxxviil. 


purl’-ér, s. (Eng. purl (3), v.; -er.] A fall 
from horseback. 


“To trifle with this innovation means a certain 
purler.”—Field, Dec. 26, 1885. 


pur-liet, *pur-lue, * pour-lieu, * pur- 
luy, * pur-ley, s. [A corrupt. of O. Fr. 
puralee, from Lat. perambulatio=a perambula- 
tion (q.v.): pur, used for Lat. per = through, 
and aller = to go.] 

*1, A piece of land which, having been 
added to an ancient and royal forest unlaw- 
fully, was afterwards disafforested, and the 
rights remitted to the former owners, the 
extent being ascertained by perambulation, 
whence the name. 

“ From the river to the purlieus of Smithfield.”— 

Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 
* 2, The land lying adjacent to a forest. 


“Then as a tiger, who by chance hath spied 
In some purlieu two gentle fawns at play. 
Milton: P. L., iv. 404. 

3. Adjacent parts or district; environs, 
neighbourhood. 

“‘ Brokers had been incessantly plying for custom in 
the purlieus of the court.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. xi, 

*purlieu-man, *purlie-man,s. A per- 
son who, having land within the purlieu or 
border of a forest, and being able to dispend 
forty shillings a year freehold, was licensed to 
hunt within his own purlieu. 


“ Notwithstanding the purlieu is exempt from the 
Forest, yet the Purlieu-man is in some casesTestrained, 
for he must not hunt in his own purlieu in the night 
nor on a Sunday.”—WNelson : Laws of Eng. concerning 
Game, p. 208. 


purl’-in, s. (Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Carp. : A hori- 
zontal timber rest- 
ing on a principal 
rafter, or a pur- 
lin-post, which is 
stepped into the 
tie- beam, and 
helps to support 
the rafters of the 
roof. 


purlin-post, s. 
Carp. : A strut supporting a purlin (q.v.). 


pir-loin’, * pur-long-en, * pur-long- 
yn, * pro-long-yn, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. por- 
loignier, purloignier = to prolong, to retard, to 
delay ; Lat. prolongo = to prolong (q.v.). The 
original sense is to put away or remove. Pur- 
loin and prolong are doublets.] 
A, Transitive : 
1. To carry away for one’s self; to steal, to 
filch ; to take by theft. 
“ For fear that some their treasure should purtoin.” 
Drayton: The Owl, 
*2. To take by plagiarism ; to plagiarize. 
(Byron: English Bards.) 
B. Intransitive: 
1. To steal, to practise theft. (Titus ii. 10.) 


*2, To go away or apart; to retire. (An- 
drewes : Pattern of Catechistical Doctrine, p. 139.). 


pir-loin’-ér, s. (Eng. purloin; -er.] One 
who purloins ; a pilcher, a thief, a robber. 


“ These purloiners of the public.”—Swift : 
aminer, NO. 28. eibast radio air 


pur-par-ty, * pur-par-tie, s. [PouRPARTY.] 


” 


PRINCIPAL 
RAFTERS 


PURLINS. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, © =é6; ey = a; qu= kw. 


weeps, *pur-pre, * pur-pur, a. & s. 
{O. Fr. €, pourpre= purple, from Lat. 

purpura =the purple-fish, purple dye; Gr. 
moppvpa (porphura) = the purple-fish ; mopdhv- 
peos Gorened = yarn robably a dull 
red. For the change of r to l cf. marble for 
marbre, from Fr. marbre, Lat. marmor. Ital, 
& Sp. purpwreo = purple (a.); Sp. & Port. pur- 
pura = purple(s.); Ital. porpura; A.S. purpur.) 

A. As adjective: 

I. Lit. : Of a colour compounded of red and 
blue blended. 


Purple the mgeecr bred 
: Antony & Cleopatra, ii. 2 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. Imperial, regal; from purple being the 
Aotinetee colour of the Beal of royal or 
imperial personages. 

2. Red, livid; dyed as with blood; dark- 
coloured. ae 

Crashing at once, faut} dyes ne earpie seas.” 

Thomson : Summer, 1,024. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Literally: 

(1) A secondary colour, composed of red 
and blue in equal proportions. 

(2) A purple dress or robe. 


“ There was a certain rich man, which was clothed 
in purple and tine linen.”—Luke xvi. 19. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Imperial or regal power, from the colour 
of the royal robes : as, To be born in the purple. 
[PorRPHYRYGENITUS.] 

(2) The cardinalate; from the scarlet hat, 
stockings, and cassock worn by cardinals. 


“ The Cardinal, b the priv: of his purple, hav- 
tpg been strangled in prison.”—Clarendon’ Religion & 
(8) [PuRPLEs]. 
* (4) A kind of shell-fish. 
_ Purple of mollusea : A viscid liquor secreted 


by Purpura lapillus and other species of the 
genus. It gives a crimson dye. 


purple-and-gold, s. 
Entom. : Pyrausta punicealis. 


purple-bar, s. 

Entom. : Melanthia ocellata, a British geo- 
meter moth. 

purple-barred yellow, s. 

Entom, ; A British geometer moth, Lythria 
purpuraria, 


urple-beech, s. A variety of the beech 
with brown or purple foliage. ; 


Pp le-black, s. A preparation of mad- 
der, of a deep purple hue, approaching to 
black; its tints, with white-lead, are of a 
purple colour. It is very transparent and 

werful, glazes and dries well in oil, and isa 
Sarable and eligible pigment, belonging per- 
haps to the semi-neu' class of marone. 


purple-cloud, s. 
Entom.: A British night moth, Cloantha 


perspicillaris. 
purple copper-ore, s. 


purple-cruorin, s. 
Chem. : A name for the colouring matter of 
the blood when partially deoxidised. 


purple egg-urchin, s. 
Zool. : Echinus lividus. 


purple-emperor, s. [Empzror, II., J.) 
purple hair-streak, s. [Harr-stTREk.) 
purple-heart, s. [PURPLE-woop.] 


Purple-heart urchin: 
Zool. : Spatangus purpwreus, 


purple-heron, s. 

Ornith.: Ardea purpurea, about the same 
size as the Common Heron (A. cinerea), but of 
much darker plumage; the occipital plumes 
are glossy black, tinged with purple. Itis an 
occasional visitor to Britain, and is probably 
the Black Heron of Sir Thomas Browne. His 
editor (S. Wilkin, F.L.S.) says, ‘‘ No British 
species appears to correspond so nearly with 
Dr. Browne’s description as Ardea purpurea. 
(Miscellanies ; Birds of Norfolk). 


(BorniTE.] 


poll, béy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, & 
~cian, -tian = sham. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = a -cious, -tious, 


purple—purposely 


purple-kaleege, s. 


Ornith.: Ewplocamus horsfieldii, f, tt 
North-west payer ee te 


purple-lily, s. 
Bot.: The Martagon Lily, 


purple-lip, s. 
Bot. : Vanilla claviculata, 


purple-loosestrife, s. 
Bot. : Lythrum Salicaria, 


purple-marbled, s. 


Entom.: A British night moth, 
Micra ostrina. 


purple-martin, s. 

Ornith.: Progne subis (Baird), 
from the whole of United States 
and North Mexico. Plumage 


entirely lustrous steel-blue, with a purplish 
gloss. 


purple of cassius, s. 
Chem. : AugSng0¢,4H90. A brownish purple 
age obtained by adding stannous chloride 


a dilute solution of auric chloride. It is 
used for colouring the ruby glass of Bohemia, 


purple-starling, s. 

Ornith. : Sturnus purpurescens, from Asia 
Minor and Persia. 

purple-thorn, s. 


Entom.: Selenia illustraria, a British geo- 
meter moth. 


PURPLE 
LOOSESTRIFE, 


purple-wood, s. A species of wood 
from the Brazils, the heart-wood of Copaifera 
pubifiora and C. bracteata. It is a handsome 
wood of a rich plum colour, very strong, 
durable, and elastic. It is imported in logs 
from mio to twelve inches square, and eight 
to ten feet long, principally used for ramrods, 
buhl-work, marquetry, and turnery. Called 
also Purple-heart. 


tpur-ple, v.t. & i. [Purexe, a.] 

A, Trans.: To make or dye of a purple 
colour; to stain or tinge with purple or a 
deep-red colour. 

“Till ruddy morning purpled o'er the east.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey ix. 658, 

B. Intrans. : To be or become of a purple 

or deep-red colour. 


“The lees to 7 apaiey ae 5 
Tha’ purpling To. on @ er side, 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, 1. 


purples, s. pl. (PuRPLE, a.] [EARcockLe.] 


pur’-ple-wort, s. (Eng. purple, and wort.] 
Bot. : Comarwm palustre, 


jix’-plish, a. (Eng. purpl(e); -ish.] Some- 
A what purple in colour. 


“The yellow filaments are tipped with ‘ish 
auiueatsGoscinaen Z Vie Rugindone, iy. og 


pur’-port, s. (0. Fr. pourport.] [Purrort, v.] 
*1, Disguise. (Spenser: F.Q., II. i. 52.) 
2. Meaning, tenor, import ; intended signifi- 
cation ; drift. 
Se ee wee “Hamlet, ii. 1. 
purport, v.t. & i. (0. Fr. purporter, pour- 
porter = to intend, from pur (Fr. rages = Lat. 
pro=according to, and porter = to carry.) 
A. Trans. : To import, to signify, to mean ; 
to convey, as a meaning or import ; to intend. 
B. Intrans.: To have a certain purport, 
meaning, or signification ; to import, to signify. 


“There was an article against the reception of the 
rebels, purporting, that if any such rebel should be 
required of the prince confederate, that the prince 
confederate should command him to avoid the coun- 
try.”"—BSacon: Henry Vil, 


pur -port-léss, a, (Eng. purport, 8. ; -less.) 
Having no purport, meaning, or import; 
meaningless. 


piur’-pése, *por-pos, *pur-pos,s. [0. Fr. 
powrpos, a variant of propos = a purpose, drift, 
or end, from Lat. propositwm=a thing pro- 
posed, prop. neut. sing. of propositus, pa. par. 
of propono = to propose, to propound (q.v.). ] 

1, That which a person sets before himself 
as the object to be ga ned oraccomplished ; the 
end or aim which one has in view in any plan, 
measure, or exertion. 


“ Who ne'er his purpose for remorse gave o'er.” 
Beott : Don Roderick, xxxviil. 


2. That which one intends to do; intention, 
design, plan, project. 


“Far frem the purpose of his coming hither.” 
Tenabens, : Rape of Lucrece, 113, 
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3. That which is spoken of or is to be done; 
question, matter, or subject in hand, 
‘Haste her to the purpose.” Shakesp. : Troilus, iv. & 
4, That which a person or thing means to 
say or express; sense, meaning, purport, in- 
tention, intent, 
Tec fant vatetion tye econ 
. Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 
*5. That which a person demands ; request, 
proposition, proposal. 
Ton gurres ba ces eneeeet 
*6, Instance, example. 


“"Tis common for double-dealera to be taken in® 


their own snares, aa for the purpose in the matter of 
power.” —L' Lstrange. 

*7, Conversation, discourse. (Spenser: F. Q., 
II. vi. 6.) 

*8, An enigma, a riddle, cross-purposes ; 
a sort of conversational game. (Cross-PUR- 
POSES. ] 

“Cards, catches, 

Anat. Melancholy. 

9. Effect, result. 

“To small purpose had the council of Jerusalem been 

assembled."—Hooker; Eccles. Polity. 

J G1) .On purpose, * in purpose, * of purpose : 
Purposely, intentionally, designedly ; of set 
purpose. ‘ 

(2) To the purpose, * to purpose: With close 
relation to the matter in question. 


purposes, questions.” — Burton; 


“He was wont to speak plain and to the purpose.” — 


Shakesp. : Much Ado about Nothing, ii. 3 


pur’-pose, v.t. &i. [O. Fr. purposer, a variant 

of proposer = to propose (q.v.). Purpose and 
propose are doublets. Purpose, v., is distinct 
in origin from purpose, s., though completely 
confounded with it in association. (Skeat.)] 

A, Transitive: 

*1. Toset forth ; to bring forward. (Wycliffe.) 

2. To intend, to design; to determine or 
resolve on something, as an end or object to be 
gained or accomplished. 

“We have friends 


That purpose merriment. 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, li. 2 


*3, To mean, to wish, to intend. 
“ T have possessed your grace of what I purpose.” 
Shakesp, ; Merchant of Venice, iv. L 
B. Intransitive: 
*1, To discourse. 
af ri “ Ene in me: a ma 
em gan to bord, an pose diversely, 
Sena F. Q., IL. xii. 16, 


2. To intend, to design; to have intention 
or design. 
b aivaehaimiy ray tye ed 
pur’-pdsed, pa. par. & a. [PuRPOSE, v.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Having a purpose or design ; 
resolved, determined. 


“Tam Eur poses that my mouth shall not transgress.” 
—Psalm xvii. 3, 


*pur-pdsed-ly, adv. [Eng. purposed ; -ly.] 
According to or with a purpose ; purposely, 
designedly, intentionally, on purpose. 

“Driven either casually or purposedly.” — North: 
Plutarch, p. 615. 

+pur’-pdse-fil, t piir-pdse-fill, a. (Eng. 
purpose ; -full.) 

1. Full of purpose or intention ; designed, 
intentional. 


“With Mary he had been happy and purposeful." 
Miss Thackeray: Misa Williamson's Divagations, p. 282. 


2. Important, material. 
“Most hideously purposeful accounts.” — Tylor: 
Prim, Culture, 1. 459. 
*pir’-pose-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. purposeful ; 
-ly.] Of set purpose or design ; with purpose or 
intention ; intentionally, designedly, purposely. 


“Cavalry that will charge home and sacrifice itself 
may be employed purposefully,”"—Fortnightly Revie, 
Dec., 1883, p. 844. 


pir’-pose-léss, a. [Eng. purpose; -less.] 
Having no purpose, effect, or result; objectless. 


“A vain and purposeless ceremony."—Bp, Hall . 
Serm. on Kecles. iil. 4. 


+ pur’-pdse-like, a. (Eng. purpose; -like.] 
Taving the appearance of purpose or design ; 
fit to answer any particular design or purpose. 


“A pw elike determination to acquiesce no 
longer in the fatuous policy.”"—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 
7, 1885, 


piir-pdse-ly, adv. [Eng. purpose ; -ly.] Of 
set purpose or design; on purpose; inten- 
tionally, designedly. 


“T have been purposely prolix in this demonstra- 
tion.”—Beddoes: On Mathematical Evidence, p. 24. 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph= £ 
-sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, deL 
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pur-pos-ér, s. [Eng. purpos(e), v.; -er.] 
*1, One who proposes or brings forth any- 
thing ; a setter-forth. 
2. One who purposes or intends. 


* ptr-pos-ive, a. [Bng. purpose); -tve.] 
Having an aim, object, or purpose ; designed 
for some purpose. 


“Those apparently purposive adaptations of struc- 
tures and functions.’—Nature, vol, xxiv., p. 505. 


* piir’-pds-ive-néss, s. (Eng. purposive ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being purpo- 
sive or designed for an end. 


pur-prés'-ture, s. [PouURPRESTURE.] 


*pur-prise, *pour-prise, s. [Fr. purpris.] 
[PourpreEstuRE.] <A close or inclosure; the 
whole compass of a manor. 


“Bnviron the whole powrprise and precinct 
thereof. —P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 399. 


ptr-pu-ra, s. [Lat., a name given to many 
molluscs yielding a purple dye, and hence the 
dye itself.) 

1. Zool. & Palcont.: A genus of Buccinide ; 
shell striated, imbricated, or tuberculated ; 
spine short, aperture large, slightly notched 
in front, upper lip much worn and flattened. 
Recent species 140, very widely distributed, 
ranging from low-water totwenty-five fathoms. 
Many yield a dull crimson dye, formerly 
utilised. Purpura lapillus, the sole British 
species, abounds on the coast at low water, 
and is very destructive to mussel-beds. 
Forty fossil species, commencing in the 
Tertiary and coming down to the Pleistocene. 

§ Tate makes the genus the type of a family 
Purpuride. 

2. Pathol.: A peculiar unhealthy condition 
of the blood and tissues, evinced by purple 
spots, chiefly on the legs, due to unhealthy 
surroundings, want of proper food, intemper- 
ance, and other depressing causes ; it some- 
times accompanies chronic diseases. It may 
be simple or hemorrhagic, acute or chronic, 
and if uncomplicated usually ends in recovery. 


pur-pu-rate, a. &s. [Purpura.] 
A, As adj.: Of or pertaining to purpura. 
B. As substantive : - 
Chem. (Pl.) ; Salts of purpuric acid. 


purpurate of ammonia, s. 

Chem. : OgHgNgOgH2O.  Murexide. Pre- 
pared by boiling four parts of uramil, with 
three parts of mercuric oxide and water, and 
filtering while hot. On cooling it separates 
in the form of square prisms, which by re- 
flected light exhibit a metallic-green lustre ; 
by transmitted light, a deep red colour, It 
is insoluble in alcohol and ether, difficultly 
soluble in cold, but very soluble in boiling 
water. It was formerly much used in dyeing, 
but is now superseded by rosaniline. 


pur-piire, s. Ga. [Lat. purpwra= purple.) 

A, As substantive : 

Her. : The term used for purple. 
It is represented in engraving by 
diagonal lines from the sinister 
base of the shield to the dexter 
chief. 

*B. As adj. : Purple. 

“ Overclad with blood in purpure hew.” 
, Hudson : Judith, v. 842. 
* pir-piir’-é-al, a. (Lat. purpwreus.] Purple. 
“A light so mild, so powerful... 
Shed a purpureal halo round the scene.” 
Fp Shelley: Queen Mab, i. 
pur-pu-rein, s. [PurpPura.] 

Chem. : CopHj3NO3. Purpuramide. Formed 
by the action of ammonia on purpurin. On 
addition of dilute hydrochloric acid it is pre- 
cipitated, and separates from its solution in 
alcohol in crimson needles with fine green 
colour when seen by reflected light. It is 
easily soluble in hot water, alcohol, and dilute 
alkalis, and imparts to silk and wool a fine 
rose colour, but does not permanently colour 
vegetable fabrics. 


PURPURE. 


pur-pur’-ic, a. [Lat. purpura; Eng. suff. -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the genus Purpura, or the 
dye thence obtained. 
purpuric-acid, s. 
Chem. : CgH5N50g.. The hypothetical acid 
of the purpurates, It has not been isolated. 


{ piir-piir’-i-dex, s. pl. [Purpura, .] 


purposer—pursuable 


* ptr-pu-rif-ér-a, s. pl. (Lat. purpwra= 
purple, and fero = to bear.]} 
Zool. : A group of Mollusca, essentially the 
same as the modern Buccinide. (Lamarck.) 


pur-pu-rin, s. (Lat. pwrpur(a); -in.] 
Chem.: CoH 207. Oxyalizaric acid. A red 
colouring matter obtained from madder in the 
same way as alizarin. It may be separated 
from the alum liquid from which the alizarin 
has deposited, by adding sulphuric acid, and 
washing out the alumina by hydrochloric acid 
from the precipitated purpurin. It crystallizes 
from alcohol in red or orange coloured needles, 
dissolves in alcohol and ether, and is more 
soluble in water than alizarin. It dissolves 
in boiling alum water and in caustic alkalis, 
forming bright red solutions, and is less easily 
attacked by nitric acid than alizarin. 


pur-ptir-0x-an’-thic, «. (Eng. purpurox- 
anth(in); -ic.] Derived from or containing 
purpuroxanthin. 


purpuroxanthic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy5HgOg = C\4H704, CO2H. An acid 
obtained by boiling purpurin in a solution of 
alum. It is slightly soluble in water, soluble 
in hot alcohol, from which it crystallizes in 
yellow needles, and melts at 231°. Ata higher 
temperature it splits up into carbonic acid 
and purpuroxanthin. 

pur - pur - 6x-An'- thine, s. 
pur(in) ; o(aygen), and xanthine.) 

Chem. : C1 4H 905 = Cy4H5(OH)302Ho. The 
product of the reduction of an alkaline pur- 
purine solution by phosphorus. It is soluble 
in alcohol, acetic acid, benzene, and alkalis. 


purr, * pur, v.i. & t. [An imitative word ; 
ef. Scotch pirr=a gentle wind ; Icel. byrr= 
@ wind.] 
A. Intrans.: To make a soft murmuring 
sound, as a cat when pleased. 


“With hunger pinch’d, and pinch’d for room, 
She now presaged approaching doom, 
Nor slept a single wink, or purr'd.” 
Cowper: Retired Cat. - 
B. Trans.: To signify by purring or by 
making a murmuring noise. 


“The secretary purred delighted approval.”—Cc. 
Kingsley: Hypatia, ch. xxiii. 


purr (1), *pur, s. (Purr, v.] The soft 
murmuring noise made by a cat when pleased. 


“Here is a pur of fortune's, sir, or of fortune’s cat 
(but not a musk-cat)."—Shakesp ; All's Well that 
Ends Weil, v. 2. 


purr (2), purre, s. [Prob. from the cry.] A 
sea-lark, a dunlin. 


“Six dozen purres or stints.” —Gentleman's Magazine, 
Feb., 1885, p. 152. 


pur-re,s. [PERRY.] 


pir-reé, s. (Hind. peori = yellow.] 

Chem. : A yellow colouring matter imported 
from India and China, supposed to be obtained 
from the urine of camels, elephants, and 
buffaloes. It is brown on the outside, ofa deep 
orange colour within, and is used in the pre- 
paration of Indian yellow. 


(Eng. pur- 


pur-ré'-ie, a. [Eng. purre(e) ; -ic.] Contained 
in, or derived from puree (q.v.). 


purreic-acid, s. [HuxANTHIC AcID.] 
piir’-rén-one, s. [PuRREE.] [EUXANTHONE.] 
t pir’-rét, s. 
plr-rock, s. [Parrocx.] A paddock. 


purse, *pors, *purs,*burs, s. [0. Fr. borse 
(Fr. bowrse) =a purse, from Low Lat. bursa = 
a purse, from Gr. Bipon (bursé)=a skin or 
hide ; Ttal. borsa; Sp. & Port. bolsa; Dan. & 
Sw. bdrs ; Dut. bewrs.] : 
1, A small bag, pouch, or case in which 
Money is contained or carried in the pocket. 
“Shall the son of England prove a thief, and take 
aes ie question to be asked.”—Shakesp. : 1 Henry 
2. Hence, treasury, resources, finance : as, 
To exhaust the public purse. 
3. A sum of money offered as a prize, or 
collected as a present : as, To present a person 
with a purse of money. 


4, A specific sum of money. In Turkey it 
consists of 500 Turkish piastres, and its value 
is £4 10s. 33d. sterling; in Egypt a purse 
consists of 500 tariff piastres, value £5 2s. 64d. 
sterling ; in Persia, 50 tomans, value £23 4s. 7d. 
sterling, 


[PoRRET.] 


EE eee 


(1) A light purse, an empty purse: Poverty, 
want of resources, 

(2) A long purse, a heavy purse: Wealth, 
riches, large resources. 

(3) Sword and purse : The military power and 
wealth of a nation. 

(4) To make a purse: To put together a sum 
of money. (Thackeray: Vanity Fair, ch. liv.) 

purse-bearer, s. One who carries the 
purse of another. 


purse-crah, s. 

Zool. : The genus Birgus (q.v.). 

* purse-ful, * purse-full, a. Rich. 

* purse-leech, s. One who grasps at 
money. 


* purse - milking, «a. Extortionate. 
(Burton: Anat, Melancholy ; To the Reader.) 


*purse-mouth, s. A pursed-up mouth. 
(Tennyson: Mand, I. i. 71.) 


* purse-mulgent, a. 
ing the purse; extortionate. 
“Tp like manner this purse-mulgent physician not 
long since dealt with a gentlewoman ”— Venner- 
Baths of Bathe, p. 364 
purse-net, s. A net, the mouth of which 
ean be drawn together and closed like a purse. 


*purse-pinched, a. Poor. 


“ Purse-pinched and soul-pain'd.” 
Davies: Microcosmos, p. 14 


Sucking or drain- 


*purse-pride, s. Pride or insolence 

arising from the possession of wealth. 
“Even purse-pride is quarrellous."—Bp. Hall: 

Supernumeraries. 

purse-proud, a. Proud of one’s money ; 
puffed up with the possession of money or 
riches. 

purse-seine, s. A seine the bottom of 
which may be pursed, thus confining the 
shoal of fish around which it has been cast. 


purse-_taking, s. The act of taking or 
stealing purses; thieving. 
’ purse-tassels, s. 

Bot. : Muscari comosum, 


purse, v.t. &i. (Purse, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
* 1. To put into a purse. 
“With that he purs'd the gold.” Soliman & Pers. 
2. To draw up or contract, as the opening 
of a purse ; to wrinkle, to pucker. 


“Contract and purse thy brow together.” 
Shakesp. : Othetlo, iii, 8, 


B. Intrans.: To take or steal purses; to 
thieve; to pick pockets. (Beawm. & Flet.) 
purse’-fiil, s. [Eng. purse; -ful().] As much 

as a purse will hold. 


purs’-er, s. [Eng. purs(e); -er. Purser and 
bursar are doublets. ] 

1. Navy: The officer who had to keep the 
accounts of the ship to which he was attached, 
and who had charge of the provisions, cloth- 
ing, pay, &c., now called a paymaster. 


“Tn those days. . . the commanders of the vessels 
were also the pursers.”"—Marryat - Snarleyyouw, ch. iii. 


2. Mining : The paymaster or cashier of a 
mine, and the official to whom notices of trans- 
fer are sent for registration in the cost-book. 

3. Naut.? The official who has charge of the 
cash ; the ship’s cashier and treasurer. 


ptrs’ér-ship, s. (Eng. purser; -ship.] The 
office or position ofa purser. 

pur-sill, s. [Scotch =a purse full.] 

Bot.: Alaria esculenta, (Scotch.) 

pir’-si-néss, s. (Eng. pursy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being pursy or short-winded ; 
shortness of breath. 

pirs’-lane, *purse-lane, * purs-lain, 
pours-lane, s. (0. Fr. porcelaine, pource- 


laine ; Ital. porcellana, from porcilaca (Pliny), 
portulaca = purslane. ] 


Botany: 

1, The genus Portulaca (q.v.). 

2. (Pl.): The order Portulacaces. (Lindley } 

purslane-tree, s. 

Bot.: The genus Portulacaria. The Afrvean 
Purslane-tree is Portulacaria afra. 

*pur-sti’-a-ble, a. [Eng. pursu(e); -able.] 

Capable of being pursued, followed, or prose- 
cuted ; fit to be pursued. 


ee oo) PR Sa Ea z pee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sou; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, riile, full; try, Syrian. 2, © =é; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


*pir-si-al, s. (Eng. pursu(e); -al.] The 
act of pursuing ; pursuance, 


pur-si-ange, s. [Eng. pursuan(t); -ce.] The 
act of pursting, following, or prosecuting ; a 
following after ; a carrying out or prosecuting 
of a design, order, &c. 
In aenance of the imperial army."—Howel? > 
4] In pursuance of: In fulfilment or execu- 
tion of; in consequence. 


pursual—Puseyitoe 


3. The act of following with a view to ob- 
tain, reach, or accomplish; an endeavour to 
reach or attain to, Teanart! F, Q., II. iv, 1.) 

4, Prosecution; following up or carrying 
on; continuance of endeavour: as, the pursuit 
of a design. 


5, A course of business or occupation ; em- 
ployment; occupation with a view to some end. 


“ Pursuits better ae ? 
Bul mora ec suited to his temper."—AMacaulay 


“Jupiter, in _Lureance of the request of Thetis, *pir’-sui-vant (u as w), * piir’-sé-vant, 


a decei om : 
> yiad ii. Agamemnon,” —Pope 


al vision 
Homer ( 


Arg.) 
pir-si-ant, a. & adv. [0. Fr. porswiant, 
Fain scasong m porsuir, poursuir, pursuir = 
Leaps (a v.)] 

As adj,: Done in consequence, or in 
fulfilment, or execution, of something ; hence, 
agreeable, consonant, conformable. 

B. As adv. : In consequence of; ety, 
7 ed in aceordance with. (Followed 
y to. 


“M raster pearedandste the: kivi of his friend, 
carried me in a box the next marketdag to the neigh! 
bouring town.”—. * Gulliver's pil, ch. ii, 


W’-ant-l¥, adv. [Eng. pursuant ; -ly.] 
Agreeably, conformably, pursuant ; in accord- 
ance. 


pir-sie’, * per-sew, * e, vt. & é. 
(O. Fr. porsuir, powrsuir Re. pourswivre), from 


pur- ~ (Fr. 7) = Lat. pro-, and suir (Fr. 
suivre Pe Ng nithe = to follow.] [Prose- 
CUTE.) 

A, Transitive : 


1, To follow with a view to overtake; to 
follow after ; to chase. 
“ Onward 
baw Ath in dreadful race 
Seott: Lady of the Lake, vi. 17. 
*2. To follow closely ; to attend, to accom- 
pany. 
rtune pursue thee.” 
» Bhakesp. : Antony & Cumagaine, fii. 12. 
*3. To follow with enmity ; to persecute, to 
to injure. 


“Tf thei han pursued thei schulen pursue yhou 
also,” —Wyviiffe: Jon =.” 4 


4, To prosecute; to proceed in; io follow 
up; to carry on. 


“Had we pursued that life.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, 1. 2. 


*5. To follow as an example; to imitate. 
(Dryden.) 
6. To follow with a view to the attainment 
or accomplishment of some object. 
ante Shey cba 
7. To use or adopt measures to obtain ; to 
seek: as, To pursue a remedy at law. 
B. Intransitive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. To follow after another ; to go in pursuit. 
“ And the Indians... not after them.”— 
Brende: Quintus Curtius, fol. 241. 
2. To go on; to proceed, to continue. 


“T have, pursues Carneades, wondered chymists 
should not consider.”—Boyle. 


Il. Law: To follow a matter judicially ; to 
act as prosecutor. 


*pir-siie’, *per-sue,s. (Pursue, v.] Track. 
“ By the great which she there perceav'd 
Well hoped shee the yy pee od a 
piir-si’-ér, *per-sew-er, *pur-su-ere, 
s [Eng. pursu(e) ; -er.] 
L. Ordinary Language: 
1. One who pursues or follows after another. 


“The pursuers took him.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., v. 5. 


*2. A persecutor; one who follows with 
enmity. 

“T first was a blasphemer and pursuer.”—Wycliffe : 
1 Tim. i. 13. 

IL. Scots Law: One who institutes and in- 
sists in an ordinary action; a plaintiff, a 
prosecutor. 


pur-siit, * pour-suitt, * pur-sute, s. 
[O. Fr. powrsuite, prop. fem, of porate pa. 
par. of poursuir = to pursue (q.v. hal 

1. The act of pursuing or following with a 
view to overtake; a following with haste, 
either for sport, or in a spirit of hostility. 

“ Arm, warriors, arm for gue! the pe as Denil. We 
rip sy be oa bane seeding + beet of aa 8 
*2, A following in enmity or hatred ; perse- 

cution. 


vt. [Pursutvant, s.] To follow or overtake 
by a pursuivant. (Lit. & jig.) 


“Dr. Baker was in the beginning of the rebellion 
pe ecotine and imprisoned."—Wood: Fusti Oxon., 


*pir’-sui-vant (u as w), *piir-si-vant, 
s. [Fr. powrsuivant, pr. par of powrsuivre = to 
pursue (vi. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A follower ; an attendant. 


“Fain would I find the guide you want, 
But ill may spare a pursuivant.” 
Scott: Marmion, i. 21. 


2. Her. : An attendant on the heralds ; one of 
the third and lowest order of heraldic officers. 
There are four pursuivants attached to the 
English College of Arms, styled Rouge Croix, 
Blue Mantle, Rouge Dragon, and Porteullis. 
To the court of Lyon King-of-Arms, in Scot- 
land, there were formerly six pursuivants 
attached, viz., Unicorn, Carrick, Bute, Kintyre, 
Ormond, and Dingwall, but the last three have 
been abolished. 


*pur-si-mént, s. [Eng. pursue; -ment.] The 
act of pursuing; pursuit. 
“ Their Ae ad their flights, or pursuments.”"—Sandys : 


purs-¥, *purs-if, *pur-cy, *pur-cyf, 
purse-yf, *purs-ie, «. [0O. Fr. pourcif, 
for poulsif (Fr. pousif), from O. Fr. poulser ; 
(Fr. pousser) = to push (q.v.).] 
1, Short-winded; fat and short-winded ; 
asthmatical. 


“ Grown fat and pursy by retail.” 
Butler; Hudibras, iil. 1. 


*2. Puffed up or swollen with pampering. 
“ The fatness of these gurney times.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, 


ili. 4. 
* pur’-té-nance, pur-te-naunce,s. [An 
abbrev. of appurtenance (q.v.).] Appurten- 


ance: thatwhich belongs to anything; specif., 
the pluck of an animal, or the heart, liver, 
and lungs. 


+ 


piur’-u-lenge, pur’-u-len-¢y, s. [Fr. pur- 
ulence, from Lat. purulentia, from purwlentus 
= purulent la-¥s ] The quality or state of 
being purulent; generation of pus or matter. 


“ Consumptions are induced lency in f 
the viscera."—Arbuthnot ; rh # ae -— 


piur-u-lent, a, [Fr., from Lat. purulentus = 
full of or matter; pus, genit. pwris = pus 
(q.v.).] Consisting of i or matter ; contain- 
ing, resembling, or of the nature of pus. 
“To probe and search a purulent old sore,”—South * 
» VOL. il., ser, 8 
pur-u-lent-ly, adv. [Eng purwent; -ly.} 
In a purulent manner. 


pir-véy’, * por-vey, *pur-vei-en, * pur- 

vay, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. porvoir (Fr. pourvoir) = 
to provide (q.v.) Purvey and provide are 
doublets.] 

A, Transitive: 

*1, To foresee. 

*2. To provide beforehand. 

3. To provide; to supply; espec. to provide 
or supyily provisions for a number of persons. 
“ Mar bade I should parses them steed.” 

Scott: Lady 


of the Lake, vi. 7. 
4, To procure. 
“ From outmost land and sea purveyed.” 
Thoms 


on: Summer, 
B, Intransitive : 


* 1, To contrive ; to plot; to plan. 


“Tho Norreis (Northern people] purueied, to do him a 
despite. R. Brunne, p. 7. 


2. To provide; espec. to provide a supply 
of provisions, &c., for a number of people ; to 
make provision. ” 


“ So well this day thou hast purveyed.” 
Mitton: P. L., 1x. 1,020 


*3, To pander (followed by to). (Burke.) 


pir-véy’-ang¢e, *pur-vei-ance, *por- 
ve-ance, 5s. man O. Fr. form cor- 
responding with Fr. powrvoyance, and therefore 
a doublet of providence (q.v.). ] 


~ 
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*I. Ordinary Language. 
1. Providence ; foresight. 
“ The high almighty purvetance.” 
Gower: O, A. (Prol.) 
2. The act of purveying, providing, supply- 
ing, or furnishing; specif., the providing or 
procurement of provisions for a number of 
persons. 
* Philip for that may [maid] mad purvetance redy.”" 
Robert de Brunne : p. 807. 
8. That which is purveyed or provided ; pro- 
vision, 
‘““Whence mountin y d purveyance meet.” 
midair ceases 
*II. Law. The royal prerogative of buying 
up provisions and other necessaries, by the 
king’s purveyors, for the use of his royal 
household, at an appraised valuation ; and of 
impressing carriages and horses for the con- 
veyance of timber, baggage, &c. Abolished 
by 12 Charles II., c. 24. 


*pur-veye, v.t. 


pur-véy-or, *pur-vey-er, *pur-vei- 
our, pur-ve-our, s._ [From an O. Fr. form 
corresponding with Fr. powrvoyeur = a pro- 
vider 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. One who purveys or provides victuals, 
&e., especially for a large number; one who 
supplies eatables or caters for a number; a 
caterer; a dealer in provisions. 


“ Purveyor of his feasts on holidays.” 
Longfellow : Student's Tale. 


*2. One who provides the means of gratify- 
ing lust; a procurer ; a pimp; a bawd. 

“The stranger, ravished at his good fortune, is in 
troduced to some imaginary title; for this Fak all 
has her representatives of some of the finest ladies.”— 
Addison, (Todd.) 


*JI. Law: An officer of the royal household 
who provided or exacted provisions for the 
king’s table. 


pir’-view (ew as 0), s. [0. Fr. pourveu, 
purvieu (Fr. pourvu), pa. par. of porvoir (Fr. 
pourvoir) = to purvey (q.v.). ] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*1, A proviso; a condition, 
*2. The limit or scope of a statute. 


“Tf any fair or market have been kept im any 
church-yard, these are profanatiens within the pur 
view of several statutes."—Sacon.: Charge upon, éc., 
Jor the Verge. 


3, Limit or sphere of authority ; scope. 

II. Law: The body of a statute, or that 

tt which begins with ‘‘ Be it enacted,” as 
Nistinguished from the preamble. 


“And many times the purview of an_act is larger 
than ne caeaiible of the petition.”—Hale: Orig. of 
‘ani 5 


piir’-voe, s. [Mahratta purbhoe.] The writer 
caste in Bombay. (Anglo-Indian.) 


piis, s. (Lat.; cogn. with Gr. riov (puon) = 
matter ; Sanse. puya=pus, from py = to stink, 
whence also putrid, putrefy, &c.) 

Pathol. ; The product of suppuration, a thick, 
viscid, yellow fluid, consisting of liquor pwris, 
pus corpuscles, and other histological parti- 
cles. It may be healthy or laudable, ichorous 
or watery, purulent or serous, sanious, &c., 
and it may become cheesy or even ultimately 
calcify. 


*pu-sane, s. [0. Fr.) 
Anc. Arm, : The gorget, or a substitute for it, 


piisch’-kkin-ite, s. [After Puschkin, a Rus- 
sian senator; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A pleochroic variety of epidote 
(q.v.), found in loose crystals in auriferous 
sands, near Ekaterinburg, Perm, Russia. 


Pu-sey-ism, s. [Named after the Rev. 
Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. (1800-1882), 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in Oxford University.] 

Church Hist. A name given to the tenets of 
the Oxford School, of which Dr. Pusey was a 
prominent member. [TRACTARIANISM.] 


Pi-sey-ist’-ic, Pu-sey-ist'-ic-al, a. [Pu- 
srYISM.] Of or belonging to Dr, Pusey or his 
followers ; Tractarian (q.v.). 


Pi-sey-ite, a. & s. [Pusryism.] 
A, Asadj.: The sameas PusryistIcat (q.v.). 


B. As subst.: A supporter of the opinions 
or doctrines advocated by the Oxford school ; 
a Tractarian. 


[Porvey.] 


ee LLL a = — .. CC 
boil, dy; PSUt, jOW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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pish, * posse, * posh, * puss, *puss-en, 
».t. & i. [O. Fr. pousser, poulser (Fr. pousser), 
from Lat. pulso = to beat, to strike, to thrust ; 
frequent. from pello (pa. par. pulsus) = to 
drive; Sp. & Port. pulsar, puwar; Ital. bus- 
sare.) [PULSATE, PULSE (1), s.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To press against with force or strength ; 
to drive or impel by pressure; to drive or 
force, or endeavour to drive or force, along by 
continued and steady pressure without strik- 
ing; toshove. (Opposed to draw or drag.) 


“ Backward she pushed him.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 41. 


*9, To butt; to strike with the head or 
horns. (Exodus xxi. 32.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To press or urge forward ; to press to- 
wards completion. 

“ Push on this proceeding.” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, ii. 1. 
2. To urge, to drive, to impel. 


“* Ambition pushes the soul to such actions, as are 
apt to procure honour to the actor.” —Spectator. 


8. To enforce or press, as an argument; to 
drive to a conclusion: as, To push an argu- 
ment to its conclusion. 

4. To press, to urge; to ply hard ; to bear 
hard upon ; to embarrass. 

“ We are pushed for an answer.”—Swift. (Todd.) 

* 5, To importune ; to press with solicita- 
tion ; to tease. 

6. To promote, to advance ; to prosecute or 
follow closely and energetically : as, To push 
a business. 

B. Intransitive: 

I, Lit. : To make a thrust or push ; to press, 
to shove. 

“You may as well push against Paul’s as stir them.” 

Shakesp, : Henry VIIL., v. 3. 

Il. Figuratively : 

* 1. To make an attack. (Daniel xi. 40.) 

* 2, To make an effort. 

“‘ War seem'd asleep for nine long years ; at length 

Both sides resolved to push, we try'd our strength.” 

Dryden. (Todd,) 

3. To press or thrust one’s self forward or 
onward; to make or force one’s way, as in 
society. 

“This pushing, talkative divine.”—Macaulay ; Hist. 
Eng., ch. vi. 

4. To push a business or trade ; to be ener- 

getic in business. 


* 5. To burst out, as a shoot or bud. 

¥ To push on: 

1. To urge one’s course forward ; to press 
on or forward. 


“Now push we on, disdain we now to fear, 
A thousand wounds let every bosom bear.” 
Rowe: Lucan; Pharsalia, vi. 


2. To hasten towards completion. 


“Their south dock extension was being steadily 
pushed on.”—Duaily Chronicle, Sept. 3, 1885. 


pish (1), * pushe, s. [Pusu, v.] 
I, Lit.: The act of pushing, thrusting, or 
pressing against; a steady and continued 
pressure against; a thrust, a shove. 


“ They immediately went beyond the precincts of the 
Court, drew, and exchanged some pushes.” —Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 


IL Figuratively : 

1, An assault, an attack ; a vigorous effort ; 
a forcible onset. 

“Through the prowesse of our owne souldiours 


practysed in former conflicts, they were not able to 
abyde one pushe of us.” —Goldinge : Cesar, fol. 78. 


* 2. An effort or attempt. 

“ Exact reformation is not to be expected at the first 
push.” —Milton : Reform. in England. 

3. An emergency, a trial, an extremity, an 

experiment. 

“Tis common to talk of dying for a friend; but 
when it comes to the push, ’tis no more than talk.’— 
LEstrange: Fables. 

4, Persevering energy; enterprise ; steady 
and persevering applfeation in business ; that 
quality which enables one to force himself 
onward or forward : as, He has plenty of push. 
(Collog.) 


J (1) Push of an arch : [TuRust]. 


(2) To be put to the push : To be put to the 


trial ; to be placed in a position of difficulty 
or trial. 


*push-a-pike, s. Push-pin. 
“ When at push-a-pike we pla: 
With beauty, who shall SHtethe day?” 
Hudibras Redivivus, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cur, rile, 


push—put 


push-hole, s. 
Glass-making : A hole in the flattening-fur- 
nace for annealing and flattening plate-glass. 


ush-penny, s. A name given to the 
eeriual peareortnabs public of twenty shillings 
in copper by the Dean and Chapter of Durham 
on Guy Fawkes’ day. 


push-pin, s. A game in which pins are 
pushed alternately ; putpin. 
“ And every effort ends in push-pin play.” 

Cowper : Table Talk, 547. 
piish (2), s. (Fr. poche.] A pustule, a pimple. 
(Provw.) 

“ He that was praised to his hurt should have a push 
rise upon his nose,”—Bacon » Essays ; Of Praise. 


Piish (3), s. [Anative term in the Himalayas.] 
(See extract.) 


“The natural tint of push, the under fur of hill 
game, is the thing to copy.”—Vield, Feb. 27, 1886. 


pish’-ér, s. [Eng. push, v.; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who pushes, thrusts, 
or presses forward. 

2. Weaving : A form of bobbin-net machine, 
having independent pushers to propel the 
bobbins and carriages from front to back, 
instead of pulling or hooking them, as in 
other arrangements. 


* push’-ér-y, s. [Eng. push ; -ery.] Pushing, 
forwardness. 


“The first piece of pushery I ever was guilty of.”— 
Mad. D' Arblay : Diary, iv. 45. 


vs 


piish’-ing, pr. par. & a. [Pusu, v] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Enterprising or pressing in 
business ; energetic. 

“ We live in pushing, inventive days.”"—Daily Tele- 
graph, March 25, 1886, 

pushing-jack, s. <A jack for moving a 
railway-car or other object through a small 
distance. 


piish’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. pushing; -ly.]) In 
a pushing manner; vigorously, energetically. 


pish’-t6, piish’-tod, s. [Native name; push- 
taneh=Afghans.] The language of the Afghans. 


*pu-sil, a. ([Lat. pusillus = very little.] 
[PusILLANIMOUS.] Very little; petty. (Bacon.) 


* pu-sil-la-nime, a. [Fr., from Lat. pusil- 
lanimus.) Pusillanimous, cowardly. 


“That hee should bee so pusillanime.” — Fox : 
Martyrs, p. 905. 


pi-sil-la-nim’-i-ty, * pu-sil-la-nim-it- 
tee, s. [Fr. pusillanimitée, from Lat. pusil- 
lanimitatem, accus. of pusillanimitas, from 
pusillanimus = pusillanimous (q.v.); Sp. pu- 
silanimidad ; Ital. pusillanimita.) The quality 
or state of being pusillanimous ; want of 
spirit, courage, or fortitude; faintheartedness, 
cowardice, dastardliness, cowardliness ; mean- 
ness of spirit. 
“ Parted with some of his ancient territories, out of 


his pusillanimity, against his nobles’ consent.” — 
Prynne : Treachery & Disloyaity (App.), p. 108. 


pu-sil-lan’-i-moiis, a. [Lat. pusillanimus, 
from pusillus = very small, dimin. of pusus = 
small (allied to puer = a boy), and animus 
(q.v.); Fr. pusillanime ; Sp. pusilanime; Ital. 
pusillanimo.]} 

1. Destitute of spirit, courage, firmness, or 
strength of mind ; mean-spirited ; fainthearted, 
cowardly, dastardly. (Said of persons.) 

“The most fickle, the most pusillanimous, of man, 

kind.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

2, Proceeding from or exhibiting pusillani- 
mity ; characterized by faintheartedness or 
cowardice. 


“Sh owed a pusillanimous anxiety about his personal 
safety.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


t pu-sil-lan’-i-moiis-ly, adv. [Eng. pusil- 
lanimous ; -ly.]) In a pusillanimous or mean- 
spirited manner, ' 


“He might have behaved as pusillani: 4 
of the wretched Tunaways."=-Macaulons, Hist. Eng, 
ch, xiii. : 
* pu-sil-lan’-i_moiis-néss, s. [Eng. pusil- 
lanimous ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
pusillanimous ; cowardliness, 


t pu-sil’-lotis, a. [Lat. pusillus = very little.] 
Bot. : Weak, diminutive. (Pazton.) 


puss, * pusse, s. [An imitative word from the 
sound made from a cat spitting. Cf, Dut. 
poes; Low Ger. puus, puus-katte; Sw. dial. 
pus; Irish & Gael. pus, all=a cat.] 


1, A fondling or pet name for a cat. 


2, A hare. ; ’ 

“Dusting her hare about half _a dozen times up 
the aes ie puss escaped.” —Field, Feb. 27, 1886. 

*3. A pet name applied to a child or young 


woman. 


*puss-gentleman, s. An effeminate 
man. (Cowper: Conversation, 284.) 


puss-moth, Ss. 

Entom. : Cerwravinula. Fore-wings whitish, 
with black spots and gray markings, hind 
wings white in the male, clouded with gray in 
the female, both 
with a dark cen- 
tral lanule. Ex- 
pansion of wings 
from two and a 
half to three 
inches. Larva of 
odd appearance, : 
dark green, with two projecting caudal appen- 
dages. It feeds on sallows, poplars, and 
willows in July and August, the perfect in- 
sect appears in the following May or June. 


PUSS-MOTH. 


*piis’-si-néss, s. (Eng. pussy, a.; -ness.] 


Pursiness. 
*pius-sy, a. [Pursy.] 


pus -sy, * piis-sié, s. [Eng. puss; -y, -ie.] A 
diminutive of puss. i 


“ Pussy was seen coming back towards them."—Field, 
Dec. 19, 1885. 


pis’-tu-lant, s. [Lat. pustulans, genit. pus- 
tulantis, pr. par. of pustulo = to cause blisters; 
pustula = a blister, a pustule (q.v.). ] 

Pharm. : Garrod’s third order of his class 
Irritants. They, even more than epispastics, 
cause an effusion of fluid from the vessels of 
the affected part or its vicinity. Examples, 
croton-oil, a solution of nitrate of silver, &c. 


pus’-tu-lar, «. [Eng. pustul(e); -ar.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Having the character of, or 
proceeding from, a pustule or pustules ; con- 
sisting of pustules. 

2. Bot. : Covered with glandular excrescences 
like pustules. Example, Pelargoniwm pustu- 
losum. Called also Pustulate. 


pus -tu-late, v.t. [Pusrunars, a.] To form 
into pustules or blisters. 


piis’-tu-late, a. [Lat. pustulatus, from pus- 
tula = pustule (q.v.).] [PusTuLarR, 2.] 


pis-tu-la’-tion, s. [Pusruuars.] The forma- 
tion or breaking out of pustules. 


piis’-tiile, s. [Fr., from Lat. pustula, for pusula 
=a blister, Allied to Gr. ducadis, piokn 
(phusalis, phuské) =a bladder, a pustule.] 

1. Bot. : A pimple, a little blister. 

2. Pathol. : A vesicle containing pus, as in 
ecthyma, furunculus, and small-pox. Malig- 
nant pustule or charbon is a disease trans- 
mitted to man from sheep or oxen, occasion- 
ally from horses, to some exposed part, lip or 
face usually, and nearly always fatal. 


pls-tu-lip’-or-a, piis-tu-lop'-or-a, s. 
(Lat. pustula = a pustule, and porus =a pas- 
sage. ] 

Zool. & Palwont.: A genus of Polyzoa, 
family Idmoneide. From the Cretaceous on- 
ward. Called also Entalophora. 


pus’-tu-loits, a. [Lat. pustulosus, from pus- 
tula =a pustule (q.v.).] Full of, or covered 
with, pustules. 


i 

put, * put-en, *putte, v.t. & i. [A.S. potian 
= to thrust, from Gael. put = to push, to 
thrust; Welsh pwtio = to push, to poke; 
Corn. poot = to kick, like a horse; Dan. putte 
= to put; Gael. puc=to push, to jostle; 
Trish poc =a blow, a kick ; Corn. poc=a push, 
a shove.] 

A. Transitive : 


1. To move in any direction; to push, to 
thrust, to impel. (Obsolete except in con- 
junction with adverbs, as to put by, to put 
away, &e.) 

2. To push with the horns ; to butt, to push. 
to thrust. (Pron. pit.) (Scoteh.) 

3. To cast or throw, as a heavy stone or 
weight, with an upward and forward motion 
of the arm. (Pron. piit.) (Scotch.) 


“Ever drove a bowl... or putteth a a 
Scott: Antiguary, ch, xxix. e phi 


thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, © 
full; try, Syrian. 2, co = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


rhe To drive, as the ball in golf, towards the 
e. 

5. To place, set, lay, deposit, bring, or cause 
to be in any position, place, or situation, 
(£azodus iv. 15.) 

6. To repose, to place. (1 Chronicles v, 20.) 
Pi To bring to, or place in any state or con- 

ion. 


“ Chose ten legislators to them "—Swift : 
Contests in Athens & eee oo 


*8, To lay down ; to give up; to resign. 


“No man hath more love than this, that a man 
putte his lyf for hise frendis.”— Wyclige: John xe 


9. To set before one for consideration, dis- 
cussion, judgment, or decision ; to propose. 


“T'll put another question to thee.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. 1. 


10. To state or express in language ; to lay 
own. 


“ His uncritical way of putting it."—Beames : Com 
Gram. Aryan Lang. (ed. it), Fx6 234. 


11. To apply, as in x i 
use ; to foe Uenuke le Sry ek io. 

12. To produce, to cause, to set. 

13. To set; to place in a reckoning. 

*14. To urge, to incite, to encourage. (Fol- 
lowed by upon.) 

*15. To oblige, to compel, to force, to con- 


strain. 
“ Had I first been 


*B. [ntransitive : 

1. To go; to move ; to sprout; to shoot. 

“In fibro! eligh’ 
earth, and Teccee Paws ba le 5 Sig nied a 

2. To steer ; to direct the course. 

“ Who put unluckily into this bay.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, v. 

J 1. To put about: 

(1) Ord. Lang.: To put out; to put to in- 
convenience. 

(2) Naut. : To change the course of a ship; 
to tack. (Trans. & Intrans.) : 

2. To put an end to; To bring to a conclu- 
sion ; to stop. 

3. To put away: 

(1) To store away ; to putin a place of de- 
posit or safe keeping. 

© To renounce; to discard. (Joshua xxiv. 


to speak my mind.” 
2 2 Henry ¥L, iil. 1 


(3) To divorce. (Mark x. 2.) 
(4) To eat; to swallow. (Slang.) 
(5) To get rid of ; to make away with. 
4. To put back: 
(1) To restore to the original place ; to replace. 
(2) To set, as the hands of a watch, to an 
earlier hour. 
(8) To hinder; to delay; to postpone: as, 
_ Dinner was put back an hour. 
*(4) To refuse; to say no to; to deny. 
“ Coming from thee, I could not put him back.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, #43. 
5. To put by: 


(1) To put or set aside; to put away; to 
lace in safe keeping : as, To put by something 
or arainy day. 

(2) To thrust aside ; to ward off. 


“He put it by with the back of his hand, thus,”— 
Bhakesp.: Julius Cesar, i. 2. 


(8) To turn aside or away; to divert, 


“ Smil t the question by.” 
art aches : Day Dream, 164. 


*(4) To desist from ; to leave off. 
“ Put.by this barbarous brawl.” 
Shakes 


ip. < Othello il. 3, 
6. To put down: 
() To lay down; to set down. 
(2) To crush; to quell; to overthrow: as, 
To put down a rebellion. 
(8) To degrade; to deprive of authority, 
power, or place. 


“ To put me down and reign thyself.” 
i Shakesp..: 3 Henry VI., 1.1. 


(4) To put a stop to by authority: as, To 
put down gambling. 
(5) To bring into disuse. 
“Till eating and drinking be put down.”—Shakesp. : 
Measure for Measure, iii, 2. 
(6) To confute ; to silence ; to put to silence. 
“ Mark now, how a plain tale shall put you down."— 
Shakesp. - 1 Henry IV., ii. 4. 
(7) To write or set down ; to enter in a list: 
as, To put one down as a subscriber. 
*7. To put fair for: To be in a fair way of 
attaining. 


“He had (as fair for it, had not death prevented 
him.”—AHeylin: Hist, Presbyterians, p. 130. 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench ; 


put 


8. To put forth: 
Q) Transitive: 
(a) To stretch or reach out; to hold out or 
forth ; to extend. ((enesis viii. 9.) 
(0) To shoot out; to send out, 
“He auld, earth 
Put forth the et hy tay Ih ylelding seed,” 
Milton: P, L., vii. 810, 
(c) To publish, as a book. 
*(d) To offer to notice; to propound. 
(Judges xiv, 12.) See 
(e) To exert ; to bring into action. 
* (2) Intransitive : 
(a) To shoot; to bud; to germinate. 


“Before one leaf puts forth,” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 416. 


(6) To leave a port or harbour ; to put to sea. 


“Order for sea is given ; 
They have put forth the haven, 
Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 10, 
9. To put in: 


(1) Transitive : 

(a) To insert: as, To put in a bud or scion. 

(®) To introduceamong others ; to interfere : 
as, To put in a word. 

(©) Toinstate or install in an office. 


“To put his own son in,” 
Shakesp.: 8 Henry VI., ii. 2, 


(@ To enter; to put forward : as, To put in 
a claim. 

(e) Naut.: 
harbour. 

(2) Intransitive : 

*(@) To offer or put in a claim. 


“If a man should put in to be one of the knights of 
Malta, he might modestly enough prove his six de- 
scents against a less qualified competitor.—Collier. 


(6) Naut.: To. enter a harbour; to sail or 
come into port. 

10. To put in for: To put one’s self forward 
as a candidate for. 

1l. To put in force: To enforce. 

12. To put in mind; To put in remembrance: 
To call to remembrance; to remind. 

13. To put in practice: To apply ; to make 
practical use of. 

14. To put in the pin : To give over; to cease 
a certain line of conduct, especially bad con- 
duct. (Vulgar.) 

15. To put off: 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To lay aside ; to take off from one’s per- 
son. (Nehemiah iv. 23.) 

(b) To push from land : as, To put off a boat. 

(c) To discard; to dismiss ; to lay aside, 

“T will put Cees hope.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 8. 

(d) To turn away; to elude; to baffle; to 

disappoint. 
“You put me off with limber vows,” 
Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, 1. 2. 


*(e) To pass fallaciously; to cause to be 
circulated or received : as, 7'o put off a report. 
(Swift) 

(/) To defer; to delay ; to postpone, 


“The kyng was apoyntyd to goo to Calys, and now 
hyt ys pute of.” —Paston Letters, ii, 354. 


*(g) To refuse; to decline, 


“Which (invitation) my near occasions did urge me 
to put off."—Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iil. 6. 


(2) Intrans. : To leave land ; to leave port. 


“Which cheers the spirit, ere its bark 
Puts of into the unknown dark.” 
Moore: Puradise and the Pert, 


16. To put on (or upon): 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) To invest with, as clothing. 
xxviii. 20.) 

(b) To set, as the hands of a clock to a later 
hour, 

(c) To assume, to sham, to feign. 

“Twas all put on bar might hear and rave.” 


To conduct or guide into a 


(Genesis 


den: Duke of Guise, i, 1. 
(d) To impose, to inflict. (2 Kings xviii. 14.) 
(e) To impute; to charge with; to ascribe 
to; as, To put the blame on another. 
*(f) To promote, to advance, to instigate, 


to incite. 


“ Devils will the blackest sins put on.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, i. 3. 


(g) To set to work; to bring into work or 
action: as, To put men on a job, to put on 
steam, &c. 

(h) To deceive ; to cheat ; to trick. 


“The stork found that he was put upon, but 
set a good face however upon his entertainment.”— 
L'Estrange; Fables. 
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(i) Law: To challenge the verdict of: as 
To put one’s self on one’s country, i.¢., to plead 
not guilty, and stand one’s trial. 

ey Intrans,; To hasten motion; to drive 
vehemently. — 

17. To put on airs: To assume airs of im- 
portance, 

18. To put owt : : 

(1) To hold out, to extend, to show, to 
reach out. 


“ Put out all your hands.” 
Shakesp. ; Timon of Athens, iv. 2. 


(2) To eject, to drive out, to expel. (Luke 
xvi. 4.) 


(3) To shoot out ; to put forth as a shoot or 
leaves. 
(4) To publish ; to make public. 


“When I was at Venice, they were putting out curl- 
ous stamps of the several edifices."—Addison ; On Italy. 


*(5) To place at interest; to lend out at 
usury. (Psalm xv. 5.) 

(6) To extinguish ; as, To put out a candle, 

(7) To deprive of sight; to blind, 


“Betray'd, captiv’d, and both my eyes put out.” 
; Milton: Samson Agonistes, 8% 
(8) To dislocate. 


“She... put her shoulder out.”—Field, Jan. 20, 1388, 
(9) To confuse, to disconcert, to interrupt. 
“T have put you out.” 
Shakesp. - Winter's Tale, iv. & 
19. To put over: 


(1) Transitive : 
(a) To set or place in authority over. 
*(b) To refer ; to send. 


“T put you o'er to heay'n and to my mother.” 
Shakesp ; King John, & 


*(c) To defer, to postpone, to put off. 

*(2) Intrans, : To sail over or across. 

20. To put through: To carry through sue- 
cessfully. (Amer.) 

21. To put to (or unto): 

(1) Toadd, tojoin, to unite. (Eccles. iii. 14:) 

* (2) To expose. 


“ Ha lost two of their bravest commanders at 
sea, they durst not put it to a battle at sea.—Bacon. 


(3) To punish or kill by. 


“And put the Englishmen unto the sword.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry VI, iii. L 


(4) To offer to sell: as, I put itto him at £10 
(Amer.) 

*22. To put the hand to (or unto): 

(1) To take hold of; to undertake. 

“Ye shall rejoice in all you put your hand to."— 


Deut. xii. 7. 
(2) To take, as in theft; to steal. 


“To see whether he have put his hand unto his 
neighbour's goods.”"—Hxodus xxii. 8. 


23. To put to death: To kill, to execute. 


24. To put to it: To distress ; to press hard ; 
to place in a position or state of difficulty of 


distress. 
“They have a leader, 
Tullus Aufidius, that will put you fo 't.” 
Shakesp » Coriolanus, i. L 


25. To put to sew: To set sail; to leave a port. 

*26. To put to a stand: To stop; to arrest 
by obstacles or difficulties. 

27. To putto rights : To arrange in an orderly 
condition ; to set in proper order. 

28. To put to a trial, to put on trial: 

(1) To bring before a court and jury for trial. 

(2) To put to the test ; to test, to try. 

29, To put together: To unite; to join into 
one mass. 

80. To put this and that together; to put two 
and two together: To draw a conclusion from 
certain circumstances ; to infer from certain 
premises, 

31. To put up: 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To hold up ; to raise, 


“ Put up her lovely visage,” 
Shakesp.: Henry ¥., v. & 


(>) Tosend forth ; to put forth; to shoot up, 
(c) To put into its ordinary place, where a 
thing is kept when not in use. 
“ Put thy sword up.” Shakesp.: Tempest, 1. 2. 
(d) To hoard; to put away. 
(e) To pack ; to store up, as for preservation: 
as, To put wp beef or pork in casks. 
(f) To hide ; to put aside or out of sight. 


“Why so earnestly seek you to put wp that letter ?"— 
Shakesp.; Lear’, i, 2. 


(g) To start from a cover. 


““ By putting up the flock the golden plover are easily 
seen.’ Field: Dee. 19, 1885. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph= 5 


-cian, -tian = sham. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, ic.= bel, deL 
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(h) To expose; to offer publicly : as, To put 
wp goods for sale. 

*(i) To overlook ; to pass over unrevenged ; 
to pocket, (The phrase now is To put up with.) 


“T will, indeed, no longer endure it; nor am 1 yet 
ersuaded to put wp in peace what already I have fool- 
Ehly sutfered.”—Shukesp. : Othello, iv. 2. 


(j) To accommodate with lodging ; to lodge, 
to entertain. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To offer one’s self as a candidate. 


“Upon the decease of a lion, the beasts met to chuse 
a king, when several put up.”—L'Estrange : Fables. 


(b) To lodge ; to take up one’s lodgings. 
(c) To stop. 


“T wondered at what house the Bath coach put wp.” 
—Dickens : Pickwick, ch, xxxv. 


32. To put wp to: 

(1) Trans. : To give information respecting ; 
to explain, to teach: as, To put one wp to a 
trick or dodge. 

* (2) Intrans.: To make up to; to advance, 
to approach. 

“With this he put up to my lord.” 

33. To put wp with: 

(1) To overlook ; to,pass over unresented : 
as, To put up with insolence. z 

(2) To take without dissatisfaction or grum- 
bling; to tolerate : as, To put wp with bad fare. 

34. To put the helm up for a place: To direct 
the course of a vessel towards a place. 

“The storm that forced her to put her helm up for 
Queenstown.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 14, 1885, 

* put-case, phr. & s. 

A. As phrase: An elliptical expression for 
“suppose that it may be so;” ‘‘state a pos- 
sible or probable case.” 


“ Put-case that the soul after departure from the 
body may live.”—&p. Hail: Satan’s Darts, &c., V. 


B. As subst.: One who suggests or argues 
hypothetical cases. 
“No man could be a good lawyer that was not a put- 
case,”"—North : Life of Lord Guilford, i. 20, 
put-off, s. Excuse, shift. 
“This is very bare, and looks like a guilty put-off.”— 
Leslie ; Short Method against the Jews, 
put-on, s. An artifice, a trick; anything 
assumed for the purpose of deceiving ; asham. 


*put-pin, s. Push-pin. 
“Playing at put-pin, doting on some glasse.” 


A Marston: Satires, iii, 7. 
put (1), s. [Por, v.] 
*},. The act of putting or placing in any 
position or state. 
2. A thrust, a push. 
3. A question, a thrust. 


“‘Toanswer the captain’s home put.”—Richardson : 
Clarissa, iv. 316, 


4. The act of throwing a stone or weight 
overhand. (Scotch.) 

*5, A forced action to avoid something; an 
action of distress. 


“The stag’s was a forc’d put, and a chance rather 
than a choice.”—L’ Estrange: Fables, 


6. In golf, the act of driving the ball, with a 
view to putting it in the hole. (Pron. piit.) 


7. A game at cards. (Pron. pit.) 

8. Comm.: A contract whereby one person 
secures, by the payment of money to another, 
the privilege of selling and delivering to the 
latter within a certain time and at a specified 
price, a stipulated amount of grain or other 
merchandise, stocks, &c. 


put 2), * putt,s. (Wel. pwt=a short thick 
person.] <A clown, a rustic ; a silly fellow, 


“ Queer country puts extol Queen Bess's reign.” 
Braumston, 


* plit (3), s. [O. Fr. pute, putain.] A strumpet, 
a prostitute. 


* pu’-tage (age as ig), s. [Put (3), s.] 
Law: Prostitution or fornication on the 
part of a woman. 

“Tf any heir female under guardianship were guilty 
of putage, she forfeited her part to her coheirs,”— 
Jacob: Law Dictionary. 

pu-ta-mén, s. [Lat.=peel; 
clean.] [ENDOCARP.] 


*pu-ta-min’-€-a, s. pl. [Lat. putamen, genit. 
putamintis) ; neut. pl. adj. suff. -ea.] 


Bot.: Linneus’s thirty-first natural order 
of plants. Genera, Capparis, &c 


* pu’-tan-ism, s. (0. Fr. putanisme.] [Pur 


(3), 8.) Lewdness or prostitution on the part 
of a woman. 


Swift. (Todd.) 


puto = to 


put—putrescent 


put’-a-tive, a. [Fr. putatif, from Lat. puta- 
tivus = imaginary, presumptive, from putatus, 
pa, par. of puto = to think ; Sp. & Ital. puta- 
tivo.] Reputed, supposed ; commonly thought, 
reputed, or believed. 


“Tf a wife commits adultery, she shall lose her 
dower, though she be only a putative, and not a true 
and real wife.”—Aylife: Parergon, 


putch-er, s. [Native name.] A contrivance 
used in Kamtschatka for catching salmon. 


“The chief method of their capture here is the 
common one of putchers. These are funnel-shaped 
baskets of wicker-work set at right angles to the shore, 
into which the salmon press themselves in trying to 
pass through, and are unable to return,”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Aug, 18, 1885, 


putch’-ock, putch’-tk, s. [Hind. pachak ; 
Tamil putchwk.] 

Bot. & Comm.: The roots of Aplotaxus 
Lappa (Saussurea Lappa, Cale. Exhib. Rep.). 
{Costus.] It is a tall composite plant, with 
purple florets, growing on the mountains of 
Cashmere, at an elevation of eight or nine 
thousand feet. The root is collected in 
enormous quantities, and exported to China, 
to be used as incense. It has an odour like 
orris-root, a pungent, aromatic taste, and is 
used as a perfume. It is given in India in 
cough, asthma, fever, cholera, dyspepsia, &c. 
Its dried powder is the principal ingredient 
in an ointment for ulcers; it is also a hair 
wash. 


pu-té-al, s. [Lat., from puteus = a well.] The 
enclosure surrounding the opening of a well, 
to protect persons from falling into it. It was 
either round or square, from three to four feet 
high. 


piit/-6-li, s. [Native name.] A large flat- 
bottomed boat used on the Ganges for con- 
veying goods. It is from forty-six to sixty-five 
feet long, and carries a single square sail. 


*put-en,s. [Prrunia.}] Tobacco. 


* put-er-ie, s. [Fr.] Harlotry, whoredom. 


“What Gel we also of putours, that liue by the horri- 
ble sinne of puterie, and constreine women to yelde 
hem a certain rent of hir bodily puterie, ye sometime 
his owen wif or his childe.”—Chaucer: Parsones Tale. 


*pu'-tid, a. ([Lat. putidus, from puteo = to 
stink, from the same root as pus (q.v.); Fr. 
putide.] 

1. Foul, dirty, disgusting. 
2. Mean, low, worthless, disgusting. 


“There was no ostentation of a putid eloquence.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


*pu-tid’-i-ty, s. [Eng. putid; -ity.) The 
same as PUTIDNESS (q.V.). 


*pu’-tid-néss, s. [Eng. putid; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being putid. 


“To make their putidness less perceptible.” —Gauden : 
Tears of the Church, p. 199. 


put-log, piit’-lock, s. [Eng put, v., and 
0g. 


Build. : One of a number of short pieces of 
timber about seven feet long, used in building 
scaffolds. They lie at right angles to the wall, 
with one of their ends resting upon it, and the 
other upon the poles which lie parallel to the 
side of the wall of the building. 


putlog-holes, s. pl. 
Build. : Small holes left in walls for the use 
of the workmen in erecting scaffolding. 


pu-tor’-i-iis, s. (Lat. putor =a stench; puteo 
= to stink.] 

Zool.: A genus of Musteline, with thirteen 
species, having a wide geographical range 
through both hemispheres, and including the 
animals commonly known as Polecats, Ferrets, 
Weasels, and Minks. Teeth more sharply 
cusped than in Mustela; body longer and 
more slender, and limbs shorter; neck dis- 
proportionately long. Putorius vulgaris, the 
Weasel, and P. fetidus, the Poleeat, are 
British ; P. furo, the Ferret, is domesticated. 


*pu-tour, s. 


{O. Fr.] A whoremonger, a 
whoremaster, 


(Chaucer: Pursones Tale.) 

pii-trin-ji’-va, s. [Hind., &c. putrajiva: 
Sansc. putra =a son, and jiva =life. Sonamed 
because Hindoo parents string the seeds 
round their children’s necks, fer the preser- 
vation of their health.] 


Bot. : A genus of Euphorbiaceez. Putranjiva 
Roaburghit is a moderate-sized evergreen tree 
from India. The seeds yield an olive-brown 
oil used for burning. The wood, which is 


elose-grained and very hard, is employed for 
tools and turnery; the leaves and the stone 
of the fruit is sometimes given in decoction in 
colds and fevers; the former are also lopped 
for fodder. 


* pu-tréd’-in-olls, a. [Lat. putredo (genit. 
‘putredinis) = rottenness, from putreo = to 
become putrid.] Stinking, rotten ; proceeding, 
from, or of the nature of, putrefaction ; hay- 
ing an offensive smell, 


“ A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, as 
milk with runnet is turned.”—floyer: Animal Hu- 
mours. 


* pu-tré-fact’-éd, a. [Lat. putrefactus.) 
{PurREFaction.] Putrefied. 


~“ Vermin breed of putrefacted slime. 
Marston: Antonio's Revenge, iv. 8. 


pu-tré-fac’-tion, * pu-tri-fac’tion, s. 
[fr., from Lat. putrefactus, pa. par. of putre- 
Jfacio=to make putrid : putreo=to be rotten ; 
puter, putris = rotten, putrid, and facio = to 
make; Sp. putrefaccion; Ital. putrijazione.] 

1. Ord. Lang. & Chem. : The apparently spon- 
taneous decomposition of organic substances, 
especially those rich in nitrogen. It differs. 
from fermentation (q.v.) in being accompanied 
by the evolution of fetid and noxious gases. 
In the process of putrefaction, organie bodies: 
of a higher order are changed, sometimes into 
lower organic compounds, sometimes into 
inorganic compounds, as ammonia, sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, &c., and sometimes into. 
simple substances, as hydrogen and nitrogen. 
Putrefaction may be prevented, or its further 
progress arrested by various means : 


(1) By keeping the substance in a vacuum, or in » 
vessel containing air which has been deprived of alli 
organic germs. 

(2) By freeing from moisture and keeping perfectly 


G) By keeping the substance in an atmosphere a 

few degrees above 0°. } 

(4) By heating to the boiling point, and hermetic- 

ally sealing. ; 

(5) By the use of antiseptics, as salicylic acid, &c. 
From experiments made by Pasteur and 
others, it appears that putrefaction only 
takes place when a body comes in contact 
with living germs. (Used also figuratively.) 

“The putrifaction and rottennesse of all the bodie 

might bee noysome, and doe dainmage to the head."— 
Fox: Martyrs, p. 1,599. 


2. That which is putrefied. 


| pu-tré-fac’-tive, * pu-tri-fie'-tive, a. 


[Fr. putréfactif, from Lat. putrefuctus, pa. par. 
of putrefacio = to putrefy (q.v.). | 

1, Causing or promoting putrefaction ; tend- 

ing to putrefaction. 
2. Pertaining to putrefaction. 

“Making putrifactive generations correspondent. 
unto seminal productions.”— browne : Vulgar Lrrours, 
bk ii, ch. vi. 

* pu-tré-fic’-tive-néss, s. [Eng. putrefac- 
tive; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
putrefactive. 


pu -tré-fied, pa. par. or a. [(PuTREFY.] 


pu-tré-fy, *pu-tre-fie, * pu-tri-fie, v.t. 
&i. (Fr. putrefier, from Lat. putrefacio=to 
make putrid; putrefio=—to become putrid: 
puter, putris = putrid, and facio (pass. jio) = to 
make; Ital. putrefare.}) ~*~ 

A, Transitive: 

1, To make putrid ; to cause to rot or decay 
with an offensive odour. 

2. To make carious or gangrenous. 

3. To make foul or corrupt ; to corrupt. 


“ They would but stink, and putrefy the air.” 
Shaukesp.: 1 Henry VI., iv. 7. 


* 4, To make corrupt; to spoil, to ruin. 


“Many ill projects are undertaken, and private suits: 
putrefy the publick good.”—Bacon. 


B. Intrans.: To become putrid; to rot, 
to decay with an offensive odour. (Isaiahi. 6.) 


pu-trés’-cence, s. [Eng. putrescen(t); -ce.] 
The quality or state of being putrescent or of 
putrefying ; a putrescent or putrid state. 


“‘Sumptuosity and sordidness; revenge, life-weari- 
ness, ambition, darkness, putrescence.”—Carlyle : 
French Revolution, pt. i., bk. iii., ch. iii 


pu-trés’-cent, a. [Lat putrescens, pr. par. of 
putresco=to begin to putrefy ; incept., from. 
putreo = to be rotten.] 
1, Becoming putrid or rotten ; decomposing, 
putrefying. 
“To keep th i i 
state. areushaor: On dumence Sel ae eta 
2. Pertaining or relating to the condition or 
process of putrefaction, 


ia ba betas cada ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £0, Pow, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. es, c= 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


py-trég-ci-ble, a. & s. [Lat. putresco = to 
me rotten; Eng. suff. -able.] 
A. As adj.: Capable of being putrefied ; 
capable of, or liable to, punreiibtion: 


Though eminently putrescidle, the animal 
ecanls juices remained sweet and clear."—¥ 
XXxiv. 467. 


B. As subst.: A bod generally, if not 
always, nitrogenized, which undergoes de- 
composition at certain temperatures, when in 
contact with air and moisture. 


* pu’-tri-ble, a. [As if from a Lat. putridilis, 
from putreo =to be rotten.] Liable to corrup- 
tion ; putrescent. 

“ Autumnal fruits _— 
ner: Via Recta = A pay brent a eninge 


pw-trid, a. [Fr. putride, from Lat. putridus, 
from puter, putris = putrid, allied to putreo = 
to be rotten ; Sp., Port., & Ital. putrido.] 

1. Ina state of putrefaction, decomposition, 
or decay ; ecsaeck 9 rotten ; exhibiting putre- 
faction or decomposition. (Said of animal or 
vegetable bodies. 

2. Indicating putrefaction or decomposition ; 
proceeding from, or pertaining to, putrefaction. 

“And ge her i so curious beand rare, 

From there proceeds unwholesome 

i Drayton : Poly-Oldion, & 13. 


and 


putrid-fever, s. 
ne : Malignant fever. 


+ putrid sore-throat, s. 
Pathol. : A malignant form of sore throat, 
tending to gangrene. 


pu-trid-néss, * pu-trid’-i-ty, s. (Eng. 

putrid ; ~ness, -ity ; Fr. putridité.] The quality 

or state of —! corruption, rotten- 
ness ; that whi putrid. 

“* Nidorous Speen ee on the fetid spirituosity 

no pe re ne putridness of the meat.”— 


(Mationant, A. 


* pu-tri-fac’--tion, s. [Purreraction.] 


* pu-tri-lage (age as ig), s. (Lat. puter = 
putrid.] The slough formed in ulcers and 
thrown off. 


* pu-tri-lag-i-noiis, a. [(Purriaae.] Rot- 
ten, corrupt, putrid. 
“ They the puftrilaginous matter.”— 
Venner : Pid fect od Ey pam ggg 176. 
* pn’-try, a. (Lat. puter= putrid.) Putrid, 
rotten, corrupt. 
“ 1” 
Howl not, thou Lal Ramee ! cea not, ye Lith 


* piitt (1), s. [Pur (2), s.] 
pitt (2), s. [Prob. connected with put, v.] A 
trap for putcher. 


“In the early part of the year before the nets and 
putts are well at work."—Field, Jan. 16, 1886. 


-tér (1), s. [A corrupt. of petard(q.v.).] A 
ae A of ddnanoe® (ak) @v-)] 
plit-tér (2), s. [Eng. put, v. ; -er.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who puts or places, 


“The most wretched sort of people are dreamers 
upon events aud putters of casea.”—iur R. L'Estrange. 


Il. Technically : 

1. Golf: One of the clubs used in driving 
the ball. (Pron. piit’-tér.) 

2. Mining: One who on the small wag- 
gons in a mine, or the like. 

* putter-forth, s. The same as PurTer- 
out (q.¥.). 


* putter-on, s, An inciter, an instigator. 


“Fences ee or 
ane ma ShaReaD. ¢ Winter's Tale, li. 1. 
* putter-out, * putter-forth, s. One 


who deposited money, when going abroad, on 
condition of receiving a larger sum on return- 
ing, the amount deposited bein forfeited in 
the event of non-return. On dangerous ex- 
peditions the premium was sometimes as 
Much 2s five pounds for each one deposited. 
This kmd of mixture of investment and in- 
surance was common in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James L 


rye arin nays 
ny e, myself, and my dog 
Mimastanrsinople: '_Ben Jonson; Kvery Man Out of his 
Humour, ii. 3. 


put-tie, s. [Purry,2] _. 


putrescible—pyzemia 
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pit’-ting, piit’-ting, pr. par. ora. (Pur, v.] 
putting-green, 8s. A part of the link: 
on which golf is played. , 7 
“np 
a epi eet Sea Fe Sh 
putting-stone, putting-stane, 5s. A 
heavy stone to be put or thrown with the 
hand raised and thrust forward from the 
shoulder. Putting the stone is a favourite 
athletic exercise in Scotland. 


piit’-téck (1), s. [For pout-hawk or poot-hawk, 
from Mid, Yan. pout, poult = pullet (q.v.); 
Gael. put = the young of ‘moor-fowl, young 
grouse. The word thus = pullet-hawk or 
chicken-hawk ; ef. sparrow-hawk.] 
1, The common kite ; the glead or gled 
“ Who find : : 
Sopa shapes hs eet 
Shakesp, ; 2 Henry VI., til. 2 
2, The Buzzard, Buteo vulgaris. (Prov.) 


piit’-tock (2), s. [For futtock (q.v.).] 


pitty (1), *pot-tain, s. [0. Fr. polde = brass, 
ps ag tin, &c., burnt or calcined... putty; 
ef. O. Fr. pottein = broken pieces of metal ; 
pottin = solder of metal ; pot = a pot (q.v.).] 


1. Caleined tin, or oxide of tin, and lead 
mixed in various proportions, used as polish- 
ing powder by opticians and lapidaries. 

2. Plastering : A fine mortar, nearly all lime, 
used in stopping crevices of shrinkage. 

3. Glazing : A composition of pounded whit- 
ing and linseed-oil, ten up into a tough, 
tenacious cement. It is used for securing 
window-panes in sashes, for stopping crevices 
in wood-work which is to be painted, and for 
various other work. 

4. Pottery: The mixture of ground materials 
in which in potteries earthenware is dipped 
for glazing. 

5, Foundry: The mixture of clay and horse- 
dung used in making moulds in foundries. 


putty-faced, a. Having a face resem- 
bling the pastiness or colour of putty. 


putty-knife, s. A knife with a short 
lanceolate blade, used for spreading putty; a 
stopping-knife. - 

-powder, s. A verised oxide 
of te satis mixed wile oxide of lead. 
Putty powder is extensively used in glass and 
marble works, and the best kinds are used for 
polishing plate. 


putty-root, s. : 

Bot. : The viscid tuber of Aplectrum hyemale, 
an American orchid. It is used for cementing 
broken earthenware. 


pitty (2), piit’-tie, s. (Cf. Hind., Mahratta, 
&c, patti, putiee =a d, a bandage.) A kind 
of legging used in India, made of coarse water- 
proo: om Me wrapped tightly round the legs. 
“The Mounted Infantry will receive, in addition to 
the equipment already mentioned, a pair of Bedford 
pan two pairs of drawers, a pair of puttiecs, 
a pair of jack spurs, a canvas , aud & cavalry mess 
tin.”"—Daily Telegraph Feb. 12, 
pit'- v.t. [Purry, s.] To cement, stop, or 
fill io 49 putty. : f 


iit-ty-ér, s. [Eng. putty, v.;-er.] One who 
pas with putty; a g auier. (Thackeray : 
Lovel the Widower, ch. ii.) 


* pi’-ture, * piil’-ture, s. [Low Lat. pul- 
tura, from Lat. puls, genit. pultis= pottage.] 
A custom claimed by keepers in forests, and 
sometimes by bailiffs of hundreds, to take 
man’s-meat, horse-meat, and dog’s-meat from 
the tenants and inhabitants within the per- 
ambulation of the forest, hundred, &c. 


pti’-ya, s. [Native name (?).] 

Bot.: A synonym of Pouretia, a genus of 
Bromeliacex. enti) Puya chinensis 
yields an extract used in healing broken 
bones, and the spike of P. lanuginosa is a 
transparent gum. 

* piiz-zel, s. [Fr. pucelle=a maid] A dirty 
slattern ; a hussy. 
“ : h.” 
Paleo en Se Serr. 
piiz-zle, vt. [Puzzue, s.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To perplex, to embarrass, to confound ; 


to put to a stand; to gravel. 


“T very much fear there be some languages 
That would go near to puzzle me." 
Randolph : Muse's Looking-glass, iil. 4. 


*2. To make intricate ; to entangle. 
“ They disentangle from the puzzled skein.” 
Cowper : Task, iL 
8. To discover, resolve, or work out 
cogitation; to make out by mental labour, 
(Followed by out.) 


“ While the clerk just puzzles out his psalm.” 
Cowper : Charity. 


B., Intrans.: To be bewildered or per- 
plexed ; to be at a loss: as, To puzzle over # 
question, 


piiz’-zle, s. [For Mid. Eng. opposaile, opposad 
=a question for solution, from Fr. ser = 
to oppose, to question.] A state of embarrass- 
ment or perp exity; that which puzzles; a 
riddle ; a toy or contrivance for exercising the 
ingenuity. 
“The last Pa . 
Aiken sa propounded.”—More : Antidote ta 
puzzle-brain, s. One who tries to ex- 
plain or propose puzzles, 
“Th 
Pesce a apy i eta od and puzle 
* puzzle-head, s. A puzzle-headed per- 
son. 
“Tt would rid Ge ee 
heads 7 sty edit TAcobn te 


puzzle-headed, a. Having the head 
full of confused notions. 
“i reall dull puezleheaded man.”—M 
atta Wrist. pd ah xx. ot 


puzzle-monkey, s. 


* piiz-zle-a’-tion, s. [Eng. puzzle; -ation.} 
A puzzle; a state of bewilderment or per- 
plexity. 

‘ “Upon my soul, they haye got the old tleman 


into such puzzleation, that I don’t believe he knows 
what he wishes himself."—Foote : The Bankrupt, iil 


piiz-zled (leasel), pa. par.ora. [Puzztx,v.] 


* piiz-zled-néss (leas el), s. [Eng. puzzled ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being puzzled; 
perplexity, bewilderment. 

be Fo ea psa esd Gr the puzzledness of phansy,”— 

*piz-zle-dom, s. [Eng. puzzle; -dom.] Be- 

wilderment. 


“A libation to the goddess of puzzledom.”"—Kingsley = 
Two Years Ago, ch. xxvi. 


* piiz-zle-mént, s. [Eng. puzzle ;-ment.] The 
state of being puzzled ; puzzledness, bewilder- 
ment. 


“A little of the that he inflicts on others.” 
—Miss Mitford: Village, ser. i, p. 240. 


piiz-zleér, s. [Eng. puezl(e), v.; -er.] One 
who or that which puzzles, bewilders, or 
perplexes. 
Nat he eee 
puz-zling, pr. par. ora. [(Puzzx, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1. Bewildering, confusing, perplexing, em- 
barrassing , as, a puzzling question. 
2. Exhibiting perplexity, bewilderment, or 
confusion ; puzzled. 
“The servant is s puzzling fool."—L' Estrange. 


piiz’-zling-ly, adv. [Eng. puzaling ; -ly.] In 
a puzzling manner or degree, 

“Ttis,.. nobly, and at the same time puzslingly, 

sigiinoant—atouon : Recent British Philosophy, 4 


plizz’-6-la-na, piizz’-u6-la-na (zz as tz), 
s. [PozzuoLan.] 


piizz’-d-lite (zz as tz), s. [Puzzoana.] 


pwen’-y&t (we as 6), s. [Burmese.] A resin, 
sometimes called Black Dammar, obtained in 
Burmah from the nest of a hymenopterous 
insect, Trigona ——_ It is used for caulk- 
ing boats. (Cal. Exhib. Rep.) 


y-ce’-mi-a, py-é’-mi-a, s._ [Gr. mow 
a fe ts = pus, and alua (aime) == blood] 

Pathol. : Blood poisoning, pus in the blood, 
the same as septicemia; due to disease 
of bone, leading to suppuration; heart or 
vascular affections, originating septic con- 
tamination of the blood, as endocarditis, or 
phlebitis; abscess, or gangrene, mucous 
ulcerations, low inflammatory affections with 
suppuration, as of kidney or bladder; ery- 
sipelas, small-pox, revaccination (rarely), car- 
buncles, boils, dissection and post-mortem 
wounds, and sometimes to typhus, Occasion- 
ally it appears to arise spontaneously, or from 
the most trifling injury in unhealthy persons. 


(MonxkeEy-Puzzz.] 


ee ae ae aaa ga 
boil, b6}; péat, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


-eian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shin; -tion, 


-sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble. -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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py-#’-mic, a. [Mod. Lat pywemia (q.v.); 
Eng. suff. -ic.] 


Pathol. : Of, or belonging to Pyzemia (q.v.). 


py-at, py’-6t, s. [Pre] 
pyc-nid’-i-iim (pl. pye-nid’-i-a), s. 
{Latinised dimin. from Gr. mucvos (puknos) = 
close.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The special receptacle enclosing 
stylospores in some Lichens and Fungals. 


pye-nite, s. (Gr. rvxvds (puknos) = thick ; 
suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. pyknit.] 
Min.: A variety of topaz (q.v.) occurring 
in aggregations of columnar crystals in the 
tin mines of Altenberg, Saxony. 


pyc-no., pref. [Gr. muxvés (puknos) = thick.] 
Thick, close; the meaning completed by the 
second element. 


pyc’-no-dont, s. [Pycnoponrss.] Any in- 
dividual of the sub-order Pycnodontoidei. 


t pyc-no-dont’-és, s. pl. [Pref. pycno-, and 
Gr. dSo0vs (odous), genit. oddévros (odontos) = a 
tooth.] 

Paleont.: A family of Owen’s Lepidoga- 
noidei. 


pyc-no-dont/-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pycno- 
dus, genit. pycnodont(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ide.] 

Paleont.: The typical family of the sub- 
order Pycnodontoidei. They abound in Meso- 
zoic and Tertiary formations. Chief genera: 
Pyenodus, Gyrodus, Mesturus, Microdon, 
Ccelodus, and Mesodon. 


pyc-no0-don-toi’-dé-1, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
cnodus, genit. pycnodont(is), and Gr. eldos = 
(eidos) = form.] 

Paleont.: A sub-order of Ganoidei, with 
two families, Pleurolepide and Pycnodontide 
(q.v.). Body compressed, high and short or 
oval, covered with rhombic scales arranged in 
decussating pleurolepidal lines. Teeth on the 
palate and hinder part of the lower jaw 
molar-like. 


pyc’-nd-diis, s. [PycnoponTes.] 
Paleont. : The typical genus of the Pycno- 
dontide. Fifteen species from the Lias, four 
from the Chalk, and one from the Eocene. 


pyc-no-gin’-i-da, pyc-n0-gon’-a-ta, 

pyc-no-gon’-i-dezx, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pycno- 
gon(um) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@, or neut. 
-tdu, -ata.) 

Zool. ; An aberrant family or tribe of Arach- 
nida, consisting of marine animals, having 
the abdomen rudimentary, and four pairs 
of legs enormously long and many-jointed. 
(Hualey.) Balfour considers the family of 
doubtful affinities. Some believe them Crus- 
taceans. Parasitic or independently amongst 
stones and sea-weeds on sea-beaches, or among 
rocks, corals, &c., in deep water. Called also 
Podosomata and Pantopoda, 


pyc-nog’-d-niim, s. [Pref. pycno-, and Gr. 
yovu (gonu) = the knee.] 

Zool,: The typical genus of Pyenogonida 
(q.v.). Some are parasitic. Pycnogonwm bal- 
enarum is so on the whale. P. laterale, not 
a parasite, is common on various European 
sea coasts, 


pyc-nom’-é-tér, s. 
meter. | 
Chem. : An instrument for determining the 
specific gravities of aérated mineral waters. 


ye-no-no'-ti-dex, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pycno- 
not(us); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Ornith.: Bulbuls; a family of Passerine 
Birds, sometimes made a sub-family (Pycno- 
notine, Gray) of Turdide, or (Brachypodine, 
Swain.) of Timaliide. There are nine genera 
and 139 species, characteristic of the Oriental 
region, some extending to Palestine, Japan, 
and the Moluccas, but all absent from the 
Celebes. 


[Pref. pyeno-, and Eng. 


* pyc-no-no-ti’-ne, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pycno- 
not(us) ; Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ine.] [Pyo- 
NONOTID. } 


pyc-no-no’-tiis, s. (Pref. pycno-, and Gr. 
v@tos (ndtos) = the back.] 


Ornith. : Bulbul; the typical genus of the 
family Pyecnonotide (q.v.), with fifty-two 


pyzmic—pyk 


species, ranging from Palestine to South Africa. 
Bill of medium size, strong, and slightly 
curved; feet 
strong, wings 
moderately 
long ; plumage 
generally dull, 
with the excep- & 
tionof the lower 3 
tail-coverts. 


pyc-nd-phyl- \) 
lite, s. (Pref. No 
pycno-,and Ens. 3yF 
phyllite; Ger. aRSES 
pyknophyllit.) 

Min.: A tale- 

like mineral oc- 
curring in close- 
ly compacted : 
scales in the so-called ‘‘ Weisserde” (white 
earth) at Aspang, Austria. Hardness, 2; sp. 
gr. 2°796 ; lustre, greasy ; colour, leek-, apple-, 
and sea-green. Compos.: a hydrated silicate 
of alumina, potash, soda, magnesia, and ses- 
quioxide of iron. 


PYCNONOTUS ARSINOH. 


pyc’-no-style, s. [Gr. mucvdardos (pukno- 
stulos), from 
mukvos (puk- 
mos) = fre- 
quent, thick, 
and ottAos 
(stulos)=a 
pillar; Fr. 
pycnostyle.] 

Arch.: That 
arrangement 
of Greek or 
Roman co- 
lumns in 
which the in- 
tercolumnia- 
tions are equal to one diameter and a half of 
the lower part of the shaft. 


Pyc'-nG-trope, s. [Gr. muxvorpdmos (pukno- 
tropos) = of compact property ; Ger. pyknotrop.] 
Min.: A name given by Breithaupt to an 
amorphous mineral substance, occurring in 
closely compacted grains in the serpentine of 

§ Waldheim, Saxony. Compos, yet unknown, 


*pye,s. [Pi£.] 
* pye’-bald, a. [Presap.] 


py-é-li-tis, s. [Gr. micAos (puelos) =a trough ; 
suff. -itis.] 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the pelvis of the 
kidney. 


py’-et, s. [Pyar.] 


y-Seer’-a, s. (Gr. mvy} (pugé)= the rump, 
z and alpw (aird) = to lift up.] ? p 
Entom.: A genus of Notodontde. Pygera 
bucephala is the Buff-tip moth, a beautiful 
but sluggish insect; the fore-wings purplish- 
gray, with black, chocolate-coloured, and 
white lines, and an ochrey spot at the tip; 
the hind wings yellowish-white, &c., clouded. 
The larve feed gregariously on the oak, lime, 
hazel, &c. 


py-garg, py-gar’-gils, s. [Gr. miyapyos 
(purgargos) = white rump : mvyj (puge) = the 
rump, and apyés (argos) = white ; Fr. pugarge.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : The sea-eagle or osprey. 
2. Script. Heb. : pws (dishon), Deut, xiv. 5, is 
apparently some kind of antelope. 


* py’. f “4 
py’-ga-thrix, s. [Gr. my} (pugé) = the 
ramp, and 6pé (thrix) = hair. } 

Zool.: A genus of Simiade.  Pygathrix 
memeus is the Cochin China Monkey, now 
Semnopithecus nemeus. 


py-sid’-i-tim, s.  [Gr. mvyisvor (pugidion), 
dimin. from mvy4 (pugé) = the rump.] 
Compar. Anat.: The caudal shield, or tail, 
of a Trilobite. It consists of anchylosed or 
amalgamated segments, and is usually trilobed 
like the thorax. There is an elevated axis, 
with a marginal limb. The extremity is 
sometimes rounded, but it may be prolonged 
into a spine, or the ends of the pleurze may be 
extended into spine-like projections. The 
name is sometimes applied to the posterior 
segment of a flea. 


PORTICO WITH PYCNOSTYLE 
ARRANGEMENT. 


pyg-mée-an, pyg-mz'-an, pig-mé-an, 
a.&s. (Lat. pygmeus = dwarfish, from Gr. 


to. (Pugmaiot) = the race of Pygmies, 
Hebe Couns) = a measure of length, 
the distance between the elbow and the 
knuckles. So called because they were ic- 
puted to be of the height of a pugme, or 133 
inches. ] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining to a pigmy or 
dwarf; dwarfish, very small. 


ae perless like that Pygmean race.” 
eae ‘Milion ude disy ke 805 


B. As subst.: A pygmy. 


“These Pigmeans live in hollow caves, and holes 
under the ground. "—P. Holland: Pliny, bk. vii., ch. ii. 


¥e’-my, pig’-my, pig’-mey, s. & a. (Fr. 
ihe Die hae Lat. Pygmeus = pyg- 
mean (q.v.); Sp., Port., & Ital. pigmeo.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Class. Mythol. : One of a fabulous nation 
of dwarfs dwelling somewhere near the shores 
of the ocean, and maintaining perpetual wars 
with the cranes. Ctesias represented a 
nation of them as inhabiting India. Other 
ancient writers believed them to inhabit the 
Indian islands; Aristotle places them in 
Ethiopia, Pliny in Transgangetic India. 

2. A very short or dwarfish person ; a dwarf 5 
anything very little. 

ot iy i ic size.” 
Soon Brows te fon: Virgis ; ines Av. 25%, 

* TI, Zool. : The Chimpanzee. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to, or resembling a 
pygmy ; dwarfish, small, little. 


**Control the course of Nature, bid the Deep 
Hush at thy pigmy voice her waves to sleep.” 
Churchill: Epistle to William Hogarth, 


4 For compounds, see Piemy. 


*pyg’-my,v.t. [Pyomy,s.] To reduce to the 
size of a pigmy ; to dwarf, to stunt. 


“ Stand off, thou poetaster, from thy press, 
Who pygmiest martyrs with thy dwarf-like verse.” 
Wood; Fasti Oxon., ii. 799. 


py-g0-géph’-a-lis, s. [Gr. my} (pug?) = 
the rump, and xepady (kephalé) = the head.] 
Paleont.: A genus of Macrourous Crusta- 
ceans, with three species, from the Carbon- 
iferous Limestone of Scotland and Lancashire. 


py-go-dér-ma, s. [Gr. my} (pug) = the 
rump, and d€ppa (derma) = skin.] 

Zool.: A genus of Phyllostomine, group 
Stenodermata. Muzzle very short, thickened 
vertically, interfemoral membrane short. 
One species, Pygoderma bilabiatum, from 
Mexico and Brazil. 


py-gop'-0-dés, s. pl. [Gr. rvy4 (pugé) = the 
rump, and zovs (pous), genit. odds (podos) = 
a foot.] 

* 1, In Illiger’s classification, a family of 
Natatores, embracing the genera Colymbus, 
Eudytes, Uria, Mormon, Fratercula, and Alca. 

2. Anorder of Carinate Birds, with three fami- 
lies, Colymbide, Alcidz, and Podicipedide. 


py-go-pid’-i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pygopus, 
genit. pygopod(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 
-ide.] 


Zool. : A family of two-legged lizards. Body 
long, covered with rounded, imbricated, quin- 
cuncial scales, a pair of rudimentary hind 
limbs present ; head with symmetrical shields ; 
no eyelids. Two genera, Pygopus and Delma, 
from Australia and Tasmania. 


py-g0-piis, s. [Pycoropzs.] 

Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Pygopide, with one species, Pygopus lepidopo- 
dus. It is about -two feet long, and is a 
Saurian which has apparently degenerated 
towards the Ophidia. 


py-gos'-¢ce-lis, s. [Gr. my} (pugé)= the 
rump, and oxédos (skelos) =a leg.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Spheniscide, with two 
or three species, closely resembling those of 
Aptenodytes, in which it is often merged. 
Pygoscelis teniata (or papuensis), the Johnnie 
of the whalers = Aptenodytes papua. 


py-ja’-ma, s. [Hind., Mahratta, &e.] A kind 
of loose wide trousers or drawers supported 
by a cord drawn round the waist. They are 
worn in India, and are generally made of 
alight fabric, such as silk or cotton, and are 
sometimes madegto cover the feet entirely. 
Same as Pasamas (q. v.) 


* pyk, v.t. [Prck, v.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, co = 6; ey = @: au = kw. 


pyke, s. [Hind. paeek.] A foot-messenger ; 
anight watchman. (Kast Indies.) 


pyk-non, s. [Gr. neut. sing. 
(puknos) = close.] 

Music: The close note. (1) A name given 
to those half or quarter tones which came 
together in the chromatic and enharmonic 
genera ofthe Greeks. (2) In medieval music, 
a semi-tone. 


* py-lag’-or-as, py!-9-gore, s. (Gr. mvAa- 
yvpas (pulaguras), 
Greek Antig. : The legate or representative 
of a city sent to the Amphictyonic council. 


pyl-a-gore, s. [Pytacoras.] 


* pyle, s. [Lat. pilum =a pestle, a javelin (?).] 
1. A small javelin. 
2. An arrow with a square head used in a 
cross-bow. 
3. A single grain of chaff. (Burns.) 


Py-l6n, s. (Gr. rvdAdv (pulén) = a gateway.) 
Arch, : The 
Mass of] 
buildings on 
either side of | 
the entrance 


to an p- 
tian i 

“The pylon 
consists of 
three 


of muxvés 


namely, o 
eke e 
Stee “he 
between 
them.”"—Zosengarten: Arch. Styles (ed. Sanders), § 27. 
py-lor-ic, a. & s. (Fr. pylorique.] 

A, As adjective: 

Anat, : Pertaining to the pylorus (q.v.). 

B, As substantive : 

Anat. (Pl.): The mucous glands of the 

pylorus; the pyloric glands. 


“When ascending into fresh water with their ova 
mearly ready for extrusion, their pylorics are loaded 
with fat."—Field, Dec, 26, 1585. 


* G x 
pyl-6-rid’-é-a, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pylor(us); 
neut. pl. adj. suff. ot 
Zool.: A group of Lamellibranchiata, in- 
cluding the genera Mya, Solen, &. (De 
Blainville.) (Myacip#, SoLeNID2#.] 


py-lor’-iis, s. [Lat., from Gr. rvAwpéds ome 
ros) =a gate-keeper, the pylorus : mAn (pulé) 
=a gate, and otpos (owros) =a keeper.] 
Anat.: The small and contracted end of the 
stomach leading into the small intestines. 


* pym-per, v.t. [PAmPER.] 
*pyne,s. &v. [PrNe.] 


py-6-gén’-é-sis, py-6-g6'-ni-a, « (Gr. 
mov (puon) = pus, and Eng. genesis (q.v.). ] 
Pathol. ; The generation of pus; the theory 
of the formation of pus. 


y-6-g8n'-ie, a. ([Pyocenesis.] Pertaining 
= wet th pone ; generating or form- 
ing pus. 


py-Oid, a. [Gr. riov (puon) = pus, and «los 
(eidos) = form, appearance.] Resembling pus ; 
ne of the nature of pus. 


pyoid-corpuscles, s. pi. 
Pathol., Physiol., &c.: Pus corpuscles, with 


a tolerably transparent envelope enclosing 
eight, ten, or more small globules, (Lebert.) 


* py-on-ing, s. [P1oN1NG.] 


py-ot, s. [Pyar] 


-, pyr-i- jr-0-, pref. [Gr. rip (pur) 
DIF PINE DIE tien to, or connection 


with fire. 
pyr-a th, pyr-a-canth’-is, s. [Gr. 
mupdxavéa (purakantha): mip (pur) = fire, 
and axay6a (akantha)= a thorn.) 
Bot.: Crategus mtha, & hawthorn 
with oval, lanceolate, glabrous, entire, small 
evergreen leaves, and coral-red flowers, from 


the south of Europe. 


-%e-0-nit’-ie, a. [Pref. pyr-, and Eng. 
pyre Derived from aconitic acid by heat. 


pyraconitic-acid, s. [ITaconrc-acrD.] 


pyke—pyramidic 


*pyr-al, * pyr-all, a. (Eng. py(e); -al.] 
Pertaining or relating to a funeral pyre. 


“ Unotuously constituted for the better pyrall com- 
ustion,”"—Browne; Urn Burial, ch, iv. 


py-ral’-i-de, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pyral(is) ; 
Lat. fem, pl. adj. suff. -ide.) 

Entom.: The typical family of the group 
Pyralidina, Antenne of the male pubescent 
or ciliated; wings entire, shining, with long 
fringes. Larva shining, wrinkled, vermiform. 
Five British species. (Stainton.) 


pyr-a-lid’-8-oiis, a. [Mod. Lat. pyrali- 
d(ina); Eng. suff. -eows,) Of or belonging to 
the Pyralidina. 


“The Pyratideous group is further divided into 
two main sections."—Stainton: Brit, Butterflies & 
Moths (1859), ii. 124. 


pyr-al-i-di-na, s. pl. (Lat. pyralis, genit. 
pyratid(is) ; neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Entom.: A group of Moths with the fore 
proportionately much longer than the hind 
wings ; the abdomen and legs long. It con- 
tains the Pearls, the Veneers or Grass-moths, 
and the Knot-horns. British species 167. 
Sixteen families represented in Britain, viz.: 


Hypenidw, Herminide, Odontide, Pyralidx, Cledeo- 
bide, Eunychidey, Asopidm, Steniade, Hydrocampida, 
Botydx, Nolidw, Choreutidw, Eudoreidw, Gallerida, 
Phycidax, and Crambidx. 


pyr’-a-lis,s. [Lat., from Gr. mvpadis (puralis) 
=a kind of pigeon.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of Pyralide. 
Pyralis costalis is the Gold Fringe ; P. farinalis 
the Meal-moth. 


pyr-Al'-lo-lite, s.  [Pref. pyr-; Gr. dAdos 
(allos)= other, and Aios (lithos)=a stone; 
Ger. pyrallolith.] 

Min.: An altered pyroxene (q.v.), inter- 
mediate in composition between true pyroxene 
and tale. Occurs mostly in limestone at 
several localities in Finland. 


py-rame’,s. [Fr.] A small water-spaniel. 


pyr-a-mid, * pyr’-a-mis, s. [Lat. pyra- 

mis (genit. pyramidis), from Gr. rupapis (pura- 

mis), from Egypt. pir-em-us = the vertical 

height of the structure. The Eng. plural was 

formerly pyramides, as in Shakesp.: Antony & 
ira, V. 2. 

1, Egyptian Antiquities: A solid structure 
substantially invariable in form, viz., a simple 
mass resting on a square or sometimes ap- 
proximately square base, with the sides facing 
with slight deviations towards the four prin- 
cipal winds, and tapering off gradually to- 
wards the top toa point or to a flat surface, 
as a substitute for an apex. The proportion 
of the base to the height is not always the 
same, nor is the angle of inclination uniform. 
The pyramids were constructed in platforms, 
and then reyéted or coated with blocks or 
slabs of granite, as may still be observed in 
incomplete pyramids. Recently the theory 
has been maintained that in the case of the 
largest pyramids, a smaller one was erected 
as a nucleus, and subsequently enveloped by 
another layer. The interior of these massive 
structures contains narrow passages, and some 
totally dark halls or chambers, and probably 
served as the burial-places of the kings who 
had caused them to be constructed. The 
entrance to these buildings is raised con- 
siderably above the level of the base, and was 
blocked up by a portcullis of granite, so as to 
be on ordinary occasions inaccessible. In 
the pyramid of Cheops, the entrance is raised 
about 47 ft. 6 in. above the base, The 
pyramids of Egypt begin immediately south 
MY Cairo, and continue southwards at varying 
intervals for nearly seventy miles. The largest 
is that of Cheops, at Ghizeh, standing on a 
base each side of which was originally 764 
feet long, but owing to the removal of the 
coating is now only 746 feet. Its perpen- 
dicular height, according to Wilkinson, was 
originally 480 ft. 9 in., present height 460 ft. 
The principal chamber, the so-called Crowning 
Hall or King’s Chamber, is 34 ft. 3 in. long, 
and 17 ft. 1 in. wide. Its roof is formed of 
massive blocks of granite, over which, with a 
view to support the weight, other blocks are 
laid, with clear intervals between, According 
to Herodotus, the erection of this pyramid 
employed 100,000 men for twenty years. 

2. Mexican: The Teocallis, or Houses of the 

ods, which have come down from Aztec 
ey are four-sided pyramids rising by 

e terraces to a considerable height. A group 
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of snch erections still exists at Teotihuacan 
about twenty miles north-east of the city of 
Mexico. There are two large pyramids, with 
some hundred smaller ones. The base of the 
largest is 900 feet long, its height 160 feet; 
the height of the second is 130 feet. One is 
dedicated to the sun, the other to the moon. 
A yet larger one is at Cholula; its base is 
1488 feet long, its height 178 feet. All the 
Mexican pyramids face the cardinal points. 
3. Hence, applied to any mass or heap more 
or less resembling a pyramid in form. 
“While those deputed to inter the slain 


Heap with a rising pyramid the plain.” 
Pope: Homer ; Il xxill. 20L 


4, Anat.: A conical bony eminence in the 
anterior wall of the tympanum of the ear, 
Also that portion of the medulla oblongata 
forming the floor of the fourth ventricle of 
the brain; two conical eminences, known as 
the posterior pyramids, the corpora pyra- 
midalia, leading to the pons Varolii, being the 
anterior pyramids. 

5. Geom. : A polyhedron bounded by a poly- 
gon, having any number of sides, called the 
base, and by triangles meeting in a common 
point, called the vertex. Pyramids take dif- 
ferent names according to the natures of their 
bases. They may be a quadrangular, 
&c., according as their bases are triangles 
quadrilaterals, pentagons, &c. The base and. 
lateral triangles are called faces ; the lines in 
which the faces meet are called edges; the 
points in which the edges meet are called 
vertices of the pyramid. A right pyramid is 
one whose base is a regular polygon, and in 
which a perpendicular let fall from the vertex 
upon the base, passes through its centre. 
The regular pyramid is a pyramid bounded 
by four equal equilateral triangles. It is 
called the tetrahedron. 

6. Billiards (Pl.): A game played with fif- 
teen red balls and one white ball, the former 
being placed in a triangular form at a spot at 
the top of the table. The object of the players, 
who play in turn with the white ball, is to 
pocket as many red balls as possible, 

7. Bot.: The American calumba or Indian 
lettuce, Frasera carolinensis, 


py-ram’-id-al, * py-raim’-id-all, a. (Fr. 
pyramidal. } 
1. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining to, or having the 
form of a pyramid ; pyramidical. 


“The pyramidul tomb of Caius Cestius,”"—Zustace > 
Italy, vol. i., ch, xi. 


2. Bot. : Conical, as the prickles of some roses. 


pyramidal bell-flower, s. 

Bot.: Campanula pyramidalis, wild in 
Carniola, &c. 

pyramidal-muscle, s. 

Anat. : Asmall muscle arising from the front 
of the pubis, and inserted into the linea alba, 
There is also a pyramidal muscle of the nose, 


yramidal-numbers, s. pl. The same 
as FIGURATE-NUMBERS (q. V.). 
pyramidal-zeolite, s, [APpopHyLuiTE.] 


. pe ri Ay. adv. (Eng. pyramidal ; 
-ly. 


1. Inthe form of a pyramid ; like a pyramid. 

2. By means of, or through the instrumen- 
tality of, a pyramid, 

“To be but pyramidally extant.” — Browne: Urn 

Burial, ch. v. 

py-ram-i-dél’-la, s. 

pyramis = pyramid (q.v.). 

Zool. : The typical — of Pyramidellida, 
Shell slender, pointed, with many plaited or 
level whorls, apex sinistral, operculum in- 
dented on the inner side to adapt it to the 
columellar plaits. Recent species 111, from 
the West Indies, Mauritius, and Australia, 
Fossil twelve, from the Chalk of France and 
Britain onward, 


-rim-i-dél-li-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. py 
lo Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Zool.: A family of Holostomata (q.v.) 
Shell spiral, turreted, nucleus minute sints- 
tral, operculum horny. Genera Pyramidella, 
Chemnitzia, &e. 


* pyr-a-mid’-ic, * pyr-a-mid’-ic-al, a. 
i mupau.duxds (puramidikos), from mwupapis 
puramis) = a pyramid (q.v.).] Pertaining to, 
or having the form of a pyramid ; pyramidal. 
“ Distinguishable b idit —_ 
is ee — ny pyramidical figures.” —Brotwne: 


rr from Lat 


a ne ete oe alc ten telat lS ARRES i,tsla 
poil, b6}; port, J5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 


-cian, 


_tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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® pyr-a-mid’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. pyra- 
midical; -ly.) In a pyramidical manner ; in 
the form of a pyramid. 
“Thus they rise pyramidically.”— Pope; Homer ; 
Odyssey xi. (Note.) S 


® pyr-a-mid’-ie-al-néss, s. [Eng. pyra- 
midical ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
pyramidical. 


pyr-a-mid’-i-6n, s. [Gr.] 
Arch. : The small flat pyramid which ter- 
minates the top of an obelisk, 


py-rim’-id-oid, s. [Bng. pyramid ; -oid.] 
Geom, : A figure or solid resembling a pyrza- 
mid. Called also a Pyramoid. 


py-ram/-id-6n, s. [Pyramrp.] 

Music : An organ stop of 16 ft. or 32 ft. tone, 
the pipes of which are closed at the top, and 

yramidical in shape, the top being more than 
done times the width of the mouth. Froma 
pipe only 2ft. 9in. in length, 2 ft. 3in. square 
at the top, and Sin. at the block, the note 
cccis produced. Invented by the Rev. Sir 
F, A. G. Ouseley, Bart., Mus. Doc. 


® pyr-a-mis, * pir’-a-mis, s. [PyRamip.] 
pyr’-am-oid, s. [Pyramrporp.] 


pyr-aint’-i-mon-ite, s. [Pref. pyr-, and Eng. 
antimonite.) 
Min. : The same as Krrmusite (q.v.). 


yr-Aph’-r6-lite, s. [Pref. pyr-; Gr. adpds 
‘aphros) = froth, and Ad@os (lithos) = a stone ; 
er. pyraphrolith.) 
Petrol.: An amorphous mixture of felspars 
and opal, of a more or less vitreous lustre, 
related to obsidian (q.v.). 


pyr-ar’-gill-ite, s. [Pref. pyr- ; Gr. dpyAdos 
(argillos) = clay, ‘and suff, -ite (Min.).} 

Min.: A variety of Fahlunite (q.v.), con- 
taining more water and less of protoxides. It 
is an altered iolite (q.v.), and occurs in the 
granite of Helsingfors, Finland. 


yvr-ar’-sy-rite, s. [Pref. pyr-; Gr. dpyupos 
Li feet = silver, and suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A rhombohedral mineral occurring 
in crystals and also massive. Hardness, 2 
to 2°5; sp. gr. 5'7 to 59; lustre, metallic- 
adamantine; colour, black; streak, cochineal- 
red; translucent to opaque; fracture, con- 
choidal. Compos.: sulphur, 17°7; antimony, 
22°5; silver, 59°8=100, corresponding to the 
formula, 3AgS+8b.83. Isomorphous with 
proustite (q.v.). Forms an important ore of 
Silver, occurring abundantly in some mines. 


pyr-aus’ta, s. (Gr. rupavoris (puraustés) = 
& moth which gets singed in the candle.] 
Entom,: A genus of Ennychide. Pyrausta 
purpuralis is the Crimson and Gold Moth. 


yr-Aux-ite, s. ([Pref. pyr-; Gr. avfdvw 
Pen = to increase, and suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min. : The same as PYROPHYLLITE (q.v.) 


pyre, s. (Lat. pyra, from Gr. upd (pura), from 
mvp (pur) = fire.}] A pile or heap of com- 
bustible materials on which dead bodies were 
laid to be burnt to ashes ; a funeral pile. 
“ That lit such pyres from Tagus to the Rhine.” 
Byron: Curse of Minerva, 
pyr-é-la’-in, s. [Pref. pyr-, and Eng. elain.] 
[PyrosTEaRin.] 


py-re’-na, s. [Gr. mupiv (purén) = the stone 
of stone fruit.] 
Bot.: The stone formed by the hardened 
endocarp of some fruits, as the drupe. 


pyr-én-dr-i-iim, s. [Lat. pyren, genit. 
pyrenis ; neut. sing. adj. suff. -ariwm.] 
Bot.: Pomum (q.v.). (Desvaua.) 


RUS s. [Gr. rip (pur) = fire ; Eng. suff. 
ene. 
Chem. : CygHig. One of the hydrocarbons 
obtained in the dry distillation of fats, resins, 
and coal. It is tasteless, inodorous, and 
crystallizes in colourless plates, melts at 142°, 
is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in alco- 
hol, but very soluble in ether, benzene, and 
carbon disulphide. When treated with fum- 
ing hydriodic acid at 200°, it is converted into 
pyrene hexahydric, which melts at 127°. 


pyrene-quinone, s. 
Chem. : CygHgOg. A crystalline body pro- 
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duced by heating pyrene with potassium di- 
chromate and sulphuric acid. It forms brick- 
red needles, 


py-re'-né,s. [Pyrena.] 

Bot. (Pl.): The separate sections of which 
some fruits, as the medlar, are composed. 
(Thome.) 

Pyr-8-né’-an, a. [See def.] Of, or pertain- 
ing to, the Pyrenees, a range of mountains 
separating France from Spain, 


Pyrenean-desmaun, s. 
Zool. : Myogale pyrenaica. 


pyr-é-né’-ite, s. [After the Pyrenees, where 
found ; suff. -ite (Min.); Fr. & Ger. pyrendit.} 
Min. : A variety of Melanite-garnet (q.v.), 
found in very sharp rhombic dodecahedrons 
in a black to gray schist near Baréges, Hautes- 
Pyrénées. 


py-ré’-ni-iim, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. pyren.] 
Bot.; Hither the receptacle or perithecium 
of certain fungals. 


Vr-én-0'-dé-otis, py-ren’-d-dine, a. 
¥ {Mod, Lat. pyrena (q.v-), and Gr. eldos (eidos) 
= form.) 


Bot. : Wart-like. 


py-rén-d-my-¢é'-tés, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. 
pyrena, and Gr. pics (mukés), genit. wwxnros 
(mukétos) = a fungus. | 
Bot.: A section of Ascomycetous and Coni- 
comycetous Fungals having a closed nuclear 
fruit. (Fries.) Now divided into the orders 
Spheeriacei and Phacidiacei. 


py-ré’-thrin, s. (Lat. pyrethr(um) ; -in.] 
Chem.: A name given by Parisel to a soft 
resin extracted from Radia Pyrethri by alco- 
hol and ether. Later researches have shown 
it to be a mixture of two oils and a resin, 


[Myocaut.] 


py-re’-thriim, s. [Lat., from Gr. pe6pov 
(purethron) =a hot spicy plant of the pelli- 
tory kind (Anthemis Pyrethrum). | 
Bot.: A genus of Chrysanthemez, reduced 
by Sir Joseph Hooker to a sub-genus of 
Matricaria, having the penapieaie almost flat. 
The genus yields a number of handsome garden 
flowers, particularly P, rosewm, which has 
yielded many beautiful and richly colored 
varieties. From its flowers Insect or Persian 
Powder is made, [FEvERFEW.] 


py-rét-ic, a. &s. (Fr. pyrétique, from Lat. 
neut. pl. pyretica, from Gr. muperdés (puretos)= 
1) burning heat, (2) fever, from mup (pur)= 
re, 
A, As adj. : Useful in fevers or feverish- 
ness. 
B. As subst. : A medicine for the cure of 
fever, 
pyr-€-tdl’-3-8Y, s. (Gr. muperds (puretos), and 
Aéyos (logos) = a discourse.] [PYRETIC.] 
Med. : That branch of medical science which 
treats of fevers. 
py-réx’-i-a, s. [Fr. pyrexie, from Gr. mupééw 
(puread), 1 fut. of mupécow (puressd) = to be 
feverish. [PyRELIC.] 
Pathol.: The pyrexial state, or fever (q.v.). 
(Cycl. Pract. Med., ii, 158.) 


py-réx’-ic-al, py-réx-i-al, a. (Mod. Lat, 
pyrexi(a); ~tcal, ~ial.) Pertaining to fever; 
feverish. 


py-réex’-y, s. [Prrexia.] 


pyr’-si-ta, s. [Gr. rvpyims (purgités)= cf 
or belonging to a tower; mipyos (purgos) =a 
tower. ] 
Ornith.: A genus of Fringillide, containing 
the Sparrows. 
pyr’-gom, s. 
tower.] 
Min, : The same as Fassairn (q.v.), 


pyr-hé-li-dm-é-tér, s. [Gr. 7 wr) = 
fire; yAvos (hélios) = the sun, Git Oa 
(metron) = a measure.] An instrument in- 
vented by Pouillet for measuring the amount 
of heat radiated from the sun. It consists of 
@ shallow cylinder of very thin copper or 
silver on a stem, provided with means of 
attachment to a stationary object, and carry- 
ing a disk on which the shadow of the cylin- 
der may be received, so that it may be pointed 
directly towards the sun. The cylinder is 


(Gr. mipyona (purgoma) =a 


blackened in order to absorb all the heat pos 
sible, and is filled with water in which the 
bulb of a thermometer is placed. The instru- 
ment, at the atmospheric temperature, is first 
shaded from the sun, but exposed to the sky 
for five minutes, and, the difference of tem- 
perature noted, the shading screen is then 
withdrawn, and the cylinder exposed to the 
direct action of the sun’s rays for five minutes, 
and the temperature noted, when it is again 
shaded for five minutes, and the fall of the 
thermometer observed. 


pyr-t-, pref. [PyR-.] 


pyr-i-chro’-lite, s. [Pref. pyri-; Gr. xpéa 
(chroa) = colour, and A:Gos (lithos) = a stone.) 
Min. : The same as PYROSTILPNITE (q.V.). 


yr’-i-dine, s. ([Gr. wip (pur)=fire; eldos 
PU ida) =form, —t suff. ~ine (Chem.). } 

Chem.: CsH;sN. A base discovered by 
Anderson in his investigations on bone-oil, and 
obtained in small quantity by the action of 
phosphorie anhydride on isoamylic nitrate. 
It is a colourless, mobile liquid, of sharp, 
nauseous odour, sp. gr. ‘986 at 0°, soluble in 
water in all proportions, and boils steadily at 
116°5. With hydrochloric acid it yields a 
deliquescent salt, CsH5N°HCl, whose yellow 
platinochloride, (CsHsN*HCl)2PtCl4, is very 
insoluble in water. On heating pyridine with 
sodium it is converted into solid dipyridine, 
which melts at 108°, and crystallizes in needles. 


py-rid’-i-tim, s. [Lat., from Gr. mupidioy 
(puridion), dimin. from rip (pur) =a spark, 
or mupés (puros) = wheat.] 
Bot. : Pomum (q.v.). (Mirbel.) 


pyr’-iform, a. [Lat. pyrum = a pear, and 
forma =form.] Having the shape or form of 
a pear ; obconical. 


“The bladder ... is thereby dilated into a large 
pyriform vesicle.”—Field, Dec. 19, 1885. 


pyr-i-t®-ceotis (ce as sh), a. [Eng. py- 
rit(es) ; -aceous.) Pyritic (q.v.). 


py-ri-tes, s. [Gr. mvpitys (purités), which 
embraced both iron and copper pyrites, in- 
cluding marcasite and pyrrhotite ; Ger. eisen- 
kies, kies.] 

Min.: Anisometrie mineral occurring fre- 
quently crystallized, also massive, in mam- 
millary forms with fibrous structure, and 
stalactitie with crytalline surface. Hard- 
ness, 6 to 6°53; sp. gr. 4°83 to 5°23; lustre, 
metallic, splendent ; colour, pale brass-yellow; 
streak, greenish-black ; opaque; fracture 
conchoidal, uneven ; brittle ; strikes fire when 
struck with a hammer. Compos.: sulphur, 
53°3; iron, 46°7= 100, which yields the for- 
mula FeSy. Other elements sometimes re- 
place a part of the iron, but only in small 
quantity. Dana divides this species into: 
(1) Ordinary; (a) distinct crystals; (6) no- 
dular or concretionary; (¢) stalactitic; (d) 
amorphous, (2) Niccoliferous ; (8) cobaltifer- 
ous; (4) cupriferous; (5) stanniferous; (6) 
auriferous ; (7) argentiferous ; (8) thalliferous. 
Occurs abundantly distributed in rocks of 
all ages, either as crystals, crystal-grains, or 
nodules, also in metalliferous veins. 


py-rit'-ic, py-rit’-ic-al, pyr’-it-otis, a. 
[Eng. pyrit(es) ; ~ic, -tcal, -ous.] Of or pertaining 
to pyrites ; containing or resembling pyrites. 


pyr-it-if-ér-oiis, a. [Lat. pyrit(es), and fero 
= to bear or produce.] Producing or contain- 
ing pyrites, 

pyr’-it-ize, vt. (Eng. pyrit(es); -ize.] 
convert into pyrites. 


pyr -{-to-heé’-dral, a. [Pyrrronepron.] 


Crystal-like pyrites in hemihedral modifica- 
tions, having the opposite planes parallel. 


pyr-i-to-hé'-dr6n, s. (Gr. rupizmns (purités) 
= pyrites, and édpa (hedra) = a base.) 
Crystall.: The pentagonal dodecahedron, a 
common form of pyrites. 


pyr’-1-toid, s. (Eng. pyri(tes) ; -oid.] 
Crystal. ; The same as PYRITOHEDRON (q.v.). 


Dy +1 té limp -rite, s Ere. pyrit(es); o 

connective ; Gr. Aaympdés (lampros) = bright, 

and suff. -ite (fin | a , wei 
_Min.: A name given to the so-called Arsenic- 
silver from Andreasberg, Harz. It is now 
shown to be a mixture. 


To 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, w&t, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sin; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rfile, fill; try, Syrian, 2», ce =6. gr «= ir; yr = ir. 


pyr-i-t6l-3-gy, s. (Eng. it(es); suff. 

~ology.) pean th or eee a oe 
facts concerning pyrites, 

pyr-it-oiis, a. (Pyxirtc.] 

Dyr-o-, pref. [Pyx-.] 


Pyr-d-a-cét'-ic, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng 
acetic.) Derived from acetic acid by heat, 


Ppyroacetic-spirit, s. [Acerone.] 


pyr-0-Al-i-zar-ie, a. [Pref. pyro-, and 
Eng. alizaric.) Derived from alizaric acid by 
eat. 


pyroalizaric-acid, s, [Praavic-anny- 
DRIDE.)} 


pyr-0-a cM pare s. [Pref. 3 Lat. aurum 
= gold, and suff. -ite (Min.). 

Min.: A name given by Igelstrim to a 
mineral of a gold-like colour occurring in six- 
sided tables. Srystallization, hexagonal, Com- 
{pos.: sesquioxide of iron, 28-9; magnesia, 
35°38; water, 40°3= 100, yieldin the formula, 
Fe203,3HO +6MgHO + 6HO, Found at Long- 
ban, Wermland, Sweden. 

“pyr -6-bAY’-16-SY, s. (Pref. pyro-; Gr. 84AA 
° 6) = to throw, to hurl, and suff. ology.) 
‘he art or science of artillery, 
“ us’ military architectureand pyrobalogy.”— 
Sterne: Tritrors Shaan i. 180, 
pyr-d-bén’-zo-line, s. [Pref. pyro-, and 
g. benzoline.] [LOPHINE.] a 


-0-cAm-~ i f. , and 
Ping somites) bate wos Opie 
acid by heat, 


pyrocamphretic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CyoH,,Oy. A pale yellow, viscid 
oil, heavier than water, produced by the slow 
distillation of camphretie acid. It has an 
aromatic odour, a seur burning taste, boils at 
210°, and is soluble in aleohol and ether, pro- 
ducing strongly acid solutions. 


pyr-6-cat’é-chin, s. [Pref. pyro-, and En 
catechin.} (OxYPHENIC-ACID.] = 


0-cAt-é-chir-ic, a. [Pref. pyro-, and 
ng. catechuic.} Derived from catechuic acid 
by . 


pyrocatechuic-acid, s. [(OxypHenic- 
ACID.) 


pyr’ -6-echlore, s. (Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
XAwpés (chldros) = green ; Ger. pyrochlor.) 
Mineralogy: 

1. An isometric mineral occurring in octa- 
hedrons in the zircon-syenite of Norway, and 
of Miask, Orenburg, Russia. Hardness, 5 to 
55; sp. gr. 4°2 4°35; lustre, vitreous; 
colour, dark reddish-brown ; streak, lighter ; 
subtranslucent to opaque. Compos. : a colum- 
bate of lime and cerium, with various other 
bases in variable amount, 


2. The same as MicrouiTE (q.v.) 


pyr-6-chro-a, s. [Pyrocuroire.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Pyrochroide 
q.V.). Two are British, Pyrochroa coccinea 
Cardinal Beetle, and P. rwbens, a beautifi 
scarlet species, found near London. 


pyr-d-chro’-i-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat, pyro- 
chro(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. ~id@.) 
Entom.: A family of Coleoptera, sub-tribe 
Trachelia or Trachelides. The body, which is 
flat, is elongated and narrowed in front, the 
antenne in the males are pectinated or 
feathery, the elytra completely cover the ab- 
domen. The larve feed on rotten wood. The 
perfect insects are seen on flowers. 


pyr-d-chvo’-ite, s. [Pref. pyro-; Gr. xpda 
(chroa)= colour, and suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A foliated mineral found in veins in 
magnetite at Paisberg. Hardness, 2°6 ; lustre, 
pearly ; colour, white, changing on exposure 
to black. Compos. : protoxide of manganese, 
79°83; water, 20°2= 100, corresponding with 
the formula, MnOHO. A brucite in which 
sesquioxide of iron replaces magnesia, 


v -ric, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
Pri} Derived from eitric acid by heat, 
pyrocitric-acids, s. pl. 
Chem. : Acids produced by the destructive 
distillation of citric acid, viz., aconitic, citra- 
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conic and itaconic acids. Mesaconic or citra- 
carti¢c acid, produced by the action of boiling 
dilute nitrie acid on citraconic acid, is also in- 
cluded by Gerhardt under the general denomi- 
nation. (Watts.) 


P -clag‘-ite, s. [Pref. 3 Gr. Krdors 
(klasis) =a breaking, and suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min, : The same as Pyroauantrs (q.v.). 


pyr-6-cd-mén'-ic, a. [Pyromecontc.] 


Ppy-réc’-d-nine, s. (Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
conine.]} 
Chem. : A basic poisonous substance said to 
be produced by the dry distillation of hem- 
lock. (MWatts.) 


py-roe’-d-nite, s. (Prof. pyro-; Gr. Kévis 
(konis) = a powder, abt suff, -ite (Min,).] 
Min, : The same as Pacuno.rtx (q.v.). 


pyr-6-déx-trin, s. (Prof. pyro-, and Eng. 
dextrin.) 


Chem. : Pyroglucic acid. A product obtained 
by roasting the starch of cereal grain, potatoes, 
maize, &c., dissolving in hot water, filtering, 
evaporating the filtrate over a water bath, and 
drying the residue at 140%. It is brown, 
inodorous, and tasteless; soluble in water, 
insoluble in absolute alcohol and in ether. 
Its aqueous solution is not coloured purple- 
red, like dextrin, by iodine, 


PyT-6-6-lée'-tric, a. & s, 
ng. electric (q.v.). 


pyr-6-é-léc-tri¢-i-ty, s. [Pref. pyro-, and 
Eng. electricity (q.v.).] (THERMOELECTRICITY.] 


pyr-0-gil-late, s. [Eng. pyrogall(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of pyrogallic acid. 


pyr-0-gal-lein, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
gallein.] 

Chem. : CjgHopNgOi9 + 8H2O. An uncrys- 
tallizable substance produced by the action of 
ammonia or pyrogallic acid. It forms brown 
precipitates with many metallic salts, but 
they decompose during the washing. 


pyr-6-gHl'-lic, a. (Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
gaillic.} Derived from gallic acid by heat. 


pyrogallic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgHgO3 = CgH3(0' Pyrogallol. 
An aeid, teed by hebeole ho eonaliered 
it sublimed gallic acid, and prepared it by heat- 
ing gallic acid in a stream of carbonic anhy- 
dride. It crystallizes in long flattened prisms. 
soluble in water, slightly soluble in aleoho. 
and ether, melts at 115°, and boils at 210°. Its 
solutions reduce the salts of gold, silver, and 
mercury, and give adeep blue colour with 
ferrous salts. It dissolves in potash or soda, 
forming a solution which rapidly absorbs 
oxygen from the air and turns black. Exten- 
sively used in photography as a reducing agent. 
Its salts, the pyrogallates, are little known. 


pyr-6-gaY-18l, s. (Pref. pyro-, and Bng.gallol.] 


[PYRoGALLIC-ACID.] 
pyrogallol-phthalein, [Gatter.] 


pyr’-d-gén, s. [Prrooentc.] 
1, Chem. aie Pyro-acids and other products 
of the action of heat on organic bodies. (Watts.) 
2. Electricity. 
piyr-6-Z6n'-Ie, a. (Pref. pyro-, and Gr. yev- 
vaw (gennad) = to beget.] ’ - 
1. Pathol.: Producing or tending to produce 
feverishness, 
2, Chem. ; Produced by heat. 


pyrogenic-acid, s. [Formro-acrp.] 


[Pref. pyro-, and 
[THERMOELECTRIC.) 


*py-rog-én-oiis, a. [Pyrocxyic.] Pro- 
py r56- fire; igneous, : 
pyr-d-glfi-cie, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 


glucic.| Derived from gluten by heat. 
pyroglucic-acid, s, [Pyroprxtrim.] 


pyr-d-gly¢-1, pref [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
giycter)i(n).] Derived from glycerin by heat. 


pyroglyci-trisulphurous-acid, «. 
(80) 
Chem. : CeH 1983019 = (Colisa } O7, <A 
gummy deliquescent mass prednéed by the 


action of nitric acid on dithioglycerin. Its 
salts are insoluble in alcohol. 
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pyr-6g-nbm’-ic, a. (Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
your (gnomon)=an index.) Applied to 
certain minerals, which, when heated to a 
certain degree, exhibit an incandescent glow, 
probably arising from a new disposition of 
heir molecules, (Annandale.) 


pyr-6g-nbs’-tic, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
gnostic.) Pertaining to the phenomena eZ 
hibited on the application of the blowpipe. 


Dy-rog’-ra-phy, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
ypadbw (grapho) = to draw, towrite.] A mode 
of printing by a system of heated metallic 
cylinders, which burn into the wood ary 
design required, 


pyroguaiacic (as pyr-6-gwa-yas-ic), a. 
[Pref. pyro- ob apy gudiacic.) Derived m2 
guaiacic acid by heat, 


pyroguaiacic-acid, s. [Guataco..] 


pyroguatacin a8 pyr-6-gwa-yas-in), 
8 (Pref. pyro-; Hug. guaiacol), and -in.]} 
Chem, : A crystalline substance produced 
together with guaiacol by the dry distillation 
of guaiaretic acid. (Watts.) 


pyr-0-gu-an’-ite, s. [Pref. pyro-; EB 
EP ee Fi suff. -ite (Min.).] eat, ot 
Min. : A name given by Shepard to the in- 
durated guano of Monk's Island, in the belief 


that it had been hardened by heat. 


pyr-6-hé-li-dém’--tér, s. [PyrHe1o- 
METER. ] 
pyr-0-i-dés-ine, s, [Pref. pyro-; Gr. eldos 


(¢idos) = form, and suff. -ine (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral substance found at De 
Regla, Cuba. Two analyses showed it to be 
related to the mineral serpentine (q.v.). 


pyr’-o-la, s. [From Lat. pyrus=a pear tree, 
which it somewhat resembles in foliage.} 
Bot.: Winter-green; the typical genus of 
Pyrolacez (q.v.). Petals five, distinct; fila- 
ments subulate, anther cells generally with a 
single pore, rarely with two, Valves of the 
capsules connected at the margin with a web. 
North Temperate Zone. Species about twenty, 
These are found throughout the northern 
hemisphere. The species of Chimaphila, a 
related genus, found in the United States, are 
known as Spotted Wintergreen. They, with the 
Pyrola, are herbaceous or half-scrubby plants. 
P. rotundifolia was once valued as a vulnerary. 
Two species of other genera of the family are 
called Checkerberry in the United States. 


pyr-6-la’-¢é-20, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pyrol(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 

Bot. ; Winter-greens; an order of Hypo- 
gynous Exogens, alliance Ericales. Herbs or 
undershrubs, leaves simple, entire, or toothed. 
Sepals five, persistent ; corolla four- or five- 
parted ; stamens twice as eh half some- 
times abortive; anthers two-celled, opening 
by pores; ovary superior, four- or five-celled, 
many seeded; fruit capsular; seeds minute, 
In fir woods, &e., in the Northern Temperate 
Zone, Genera five, species twenty. (Lindley.) 


* py-rol’-a-tor, s. [Pyrotatry.] A fire- 
worshipper, 


“Having too near an analogy to the religion of the 
pyrolators.”—Southey : Thalaba, bk. viii. {Note,) 


*py-rél-a-try, s. (Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
Aarpela (latreia) = worship.) Fire-worship 
(q-V.). 


pyr-o'-1é-2, s. sg (Mod. Lat. pyrol(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Ericacer, equivalent to 

Lindley’s order Pyrolaceww. (Sir J. Hooker, &c.) 


Wr-0-1é'-fe, a. (Pref. pyr-, and Eng. oleic.) 
> Derived from oleic acid by heat. 


pyroleic-acid, s. (Srsacrc-actw.] 


py-rol’-é-tér, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Gr. dAAvue 
(ollumt) = to destroy.) An apparatus for ex- 
tinguishing fire, especially on board ship. 
Hydrochloricacid and carbonate of soda, partly 
dissolved, and partly suspended in water are 
pumped into a cylinder, and the carbonic acid 
thence generated is projected into the fire. 


pyr-d-lig’-né-oiis, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng, 
ligneous.) Derived from wood by heat. 
pyroligneous-acid, s. 


Chem.: Impure acetic acid, obtained by 
the destructive distillation of wood. 
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pyr-3d-lig’-nite, s. [PyRoLicNEovs.] 
Chem.: A salt of pyroligneous acid. 


pyr-d-line, s. [Pyrrot.] 


pyr-0-lith-o-fél’-lic, a. (Pref. pyro-, and 
Eng. lithofellic.] Derived from lithofellic acid 
by heat. 


pyrolithofellic-acid, s. 

Chem.: CopH3403. Produced by the dry 
distillation of lithofellic-acid. In crystallizes 
in small, colourless, rhomboidal prisms, in- 
soluble in water, slightly soluble in ether and 
alcohol, very soluble in boiling alcohol, and 
melts at 205°. 


pyr-01-i_vil'-ic, a. [Pref. pyr-; Eng. olivil, 
and suff. -ic.] Derived from olivil acid by heat. 


pyrolivilic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cop Ho605 = 2C19Hy202, H20. A 
colourless oil, heavier than water, obtained 
by the dry distillation of olivil. It boils at 
200°, is insoluble in water, very soluble in 
alcohol and ether, and dissolves readily in 
caustic potash, but does not yield a crystal- 
lizable salt. - 


* py-rol-0-gist, s. [Eng. pyrolog(y); -ist.] 
One who studies or is versed in pyrology, or 
the laws of heat. 


*py-rol-6-sy, s. (Gr. 7dp (pur) = fire ; suff. 
-ology.] The science of heat. 


yVr-6-lu’-site, s. [Pref. pyro-; Gr. Aovw 
Pe) = to wash, and suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: One of the most important of the 
ores of manganese. Orystallization, ortho- 
rhombic ; frequently occurring massive to 
earthy, soiling the fingers. Hardness, 2 to 
2°53; sp. gr. 4°82; lustre, metallic; colour, 
iron-black to steel-gray ; streak, black ; 
opaque; brittle. Compos. : manganese, 63°3 ; 
oxygen, 36°7 = 100; yielding the formula, 
MnO». Extensively worked in many localities. 
Used in preparing oxygen gas, with which it 
parts at a red heat; and also in glass-making. 


pyr-d-mach‘-ite, s. [Gr. rvpoudxos (puro- 
machos) = resisting fire: rip (pur) = fire, and 
paxoua. (machomai) = to fight; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 
Min.: A family of silicates characterized 
by their difficult fusibility. (Glocker.) 


pyr-0-mag-nét-ic, a. ([Pref. pyro-, and 
Eng. magnetic (q.v.). 4 Capable of being ren- 
dered magnetic by heat. 


pyr-0-mal’-ic, a. ([Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
malic.) Derived from malic acid by heat. 


pyromalic-acid, s. [Mauric-acip.] 


*pyr-0-man cy, s. (Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
povreta (manteia) = divination.] Divination 
by tire. 

“Four kinds of divination, hydromancy, pyromancy, 
aeromancy, geomancy.”—Ayliffe ; Parergon. 
pyr-d-ma/-ni-a, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
mania (q.v.).] Insanity, marked by an irre- 
sistible desire to destroy by fire. 


‘pyr-0-mAn'-tic, a. & s. [Pyromancy.] 
A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to pyromancy. 


“The pyromantic genii 
Are mighty. Greene; Friar Bacon. 


B. As subst.: One who pretends to divine 
by fire. 


pyr-d-mir’-ic, a. (Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
doimanie:) Derived from pimarie acid by 
eat. : 


pyromaric-acid, s. 


Chem.: An acid probably identical with 
sylvic acid (q.v.). 


pyr-0-mé-codn’-ic, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
meconic.] Derived from meconic acid by heat. 


pyromeconic-acid, s. 

Chem.: Cs5H403. Pyrocomenic acid. A 
monobasic acid discovered by Sertiirner in 
1817, and prepared by the dry distillation of 
meconic or of comenic acid at 260° to 320° 
It crystallizes in large transparent tables or 
in long colourless needles, soluble in water 
and in alcohol, melts at 120°, but begins to 
sublime at 100°. Its aqueous solution is 
coloured red by ferric salts. It is a weak acid, 
and its salts are very indefinite and unstable. 


py-rom’-é-lane, s. 


[Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
wéAas (melas) = black.] ; z 


py-rom’-é-line, s. 


py-rom’-ér-ide, s. 


pyrolignite—pyromucic 


Min.: A name given by Shepard to a mine- 
ral found in angular grains in some gold-wash- 
ings in North Carolina. Hardness, 6°5; sp. 
gr. 3°87; lustre, resinous ; colour, reddish to 
yellowish-brown, and black ; subtranslucent. 
Comp. : a titanate of alumina and iron. Dana 
suggests that it is a variety of titanite (q.v.). 


(Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
pAAuvos (mélinos) =a clear yellow.] 
Min. : The same as MoRENOSITE (q.V.). 


pyr-d-mél-lit’-ic, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 


mellitic.] Derived from mellitic acid by heat. 


pyromellitic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CypHgOg = CgeHo(CO°OH)4. A tetra- 
basic acid produced by the dry distillation of 
mellitic acid at as low a temperature as 
possible. It crystallizes in colourless triclinic 
prisms, slightly soluble in cold, very soluble 
in boiling water and in alcohol. Heated to 
100°, it loses 124 per cent. of water, at 240° it 
melts and sublimes with partial decomposi- 
tion. The pyromellitates are colourless, 
crystalline, very soluble in water, insoluble in 
strong alcohol. 


pyromellitic-anhydride, s. 
Chem. : Ci9H20¢ = CgH(CO)402. Obtained 
by distilling sodic mellitate with one and a 
“half times its weight of sulphuric acid. It 
melts at 286°, and, on being distilled, solidifies 
to a mass of large crystals. 


(Pref. pyro-; Gr. wepds 
(meros) = a part, and suff. -ide.] 

Petrol. : A name originally given to certain 
quartz-felsites which contained spherules of 
felsite of varying size, having a more or less 
radiating fibrous structure. Most of these 
rocks are now included by English petrologists 
under the name Rhyolite (q.v.), irrespective 
of their geological age. 


pyr-6-mét-a-morph’-ism, s. [Pref. pyro-, 


and Eng. [HyDROMETaA- 


MORPHISM. ] 


metamorphism. ] 


py-rom’-é-tér, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 


meter (q.v.).] A term originally applied to an 
instrument in the form of a single metallic 
bar, employed by Muschenbroek about 1730, to 
indicate temperatures above the boiling point 
of mercury, 660° Fahr. It is now applied to 
any instrument used for such purpose. The 
first which came into extensive use was 
that of Wedgwood, about 1780 ; it was devised 
and used by him for testing the heat of his 
pottery and porcelain kilns. No fewer than 
eleven different modes have been proposed or 
actually employed for measuring high tem- 
peratures : (1) by contraction of clay on ex- 
posure to heat, as in Wedgwood’s; (2) by ex- 
pansion of bars of different metals; (3) by 
change of pressure in confined gases: (4) by 
the amount of heat imparted to a cold mass ; 
(5) by the fusing-point of solids; (6) by con- 
duction and radiation of heat, depending upon 
observations with thermometers of moderate 
range at relative distances [PYRoscoPe] ; (7) 
by colour, as red and white heat; (8) by 
change in velocity of sounds depending on the 
change of pitch in musical notes ; (9) by reso- 
lution of chemical compounds ; (10) by genera- 
tion of electricity, as in Becquerel’s thermo- 
electric pyrometer ; (11) by change in resist- 
ance to electricity, as in Siemens’s pyrometer, 
which depends on thé-increased resistance 
offered by an iron or platinum wire to the 
assage of electricity. Of all these, the third 
(st Lamy’s), depending on the measurement of 
he tension of carbonic-acid gas developed from 
marble when heated, and the last are the best. 
{| Tremeschini’s pyrometer is founded on 
the expansion of a thin plate of platinum, 
heated» by a mass of metal previously raised 
to the temperature of the medium. The 
Trampler pyrometer is based upon the differ- 
ence in the coefficients of dilatation for iron 
and graphite ; the Gauntlet pyrometer on the 
difference of those of iron and fire-clay. The 
Ducomet pyrometer consists of a series of 
rings made of alloys which have slightly 
different melting points. In pyrometers con- 
structed on the Watertype principle, the tem- 
perature is determined by noting the amount 
of heat communicated to a current of water 
of known temperature circulating in the 
medium to be observed. (Nature, xxx. (1884), 
Pp. 366, 367.) 


pyr-0-mét-ric, pyr-d-mét’-ri-cal, a. 
(Pref. pyro-, and Eng. metric, metrical (q.v.).] 


py-rom’-é-try, s. 


pyr-0-mor-in-tan-nic, a. 


pyr-6-morph -ite, s. 


pyr-0-mor-phdo-sis, s. 


pyr-0-mor-phodus, a. 


pyr-0-miuc’-am-ide, s. 


pyr-0-mue¢-ic, a. 


ET 


Of or pertaining to the pyrometer or pyro 
metry; ascertained or determined by pyro- 
metry. 


[PyromeTeR.] The act, 
art, or process of measuring degrees of heat ; 
that branch of science which treats of the 
measurement of heat. 


(Pref. pyro-, 
and Eng. morintannic.] Derived from morin- 
tannic acid by heat. 


pyromorintannic-acid, s. 
NIC-ACID. ] 


[OxyPHE. 


[Pref. pyro-; Gr. 
mophy (morphé) = form, and suff. -ite (Min.). ] 

Min. : A lead salt occurring mostly in veins, 
with other ores of lead. Crystallization, hex- 
agonal. Hardness, 3°5 to 4; sp. gr. 6°5 to 71, 
though somewhat lower when part of the lead 
is replaced by lime ; lustre, resinous ; colour, 
shades of green, yellow, brown, sometimes 
gray to white; streak, white ; transparent to 
subtranslucent ; fracture, subconchoidal, un- 
even; brittle. Compos.: phosphoric acid, 
15°7; oxide of lead, 741; chlorine, 2°6; lead, 
76 = 100; proportionate to phosphate of 
lead, 89:8; chloride of lead, 10°2=100. For- 
mula (3PbO)3PO5 + PbCl. Arsenic acid some- 
times replaces part of the phosphoric acid. 
Isomorphous with mimetite (q.v.). Dana 
makes the following sub-divisions :—(1) Ordi- 
nary ; (a) in crystals; (6) acicular and moss- 
like aggregations; (c) concretionary ; (@) 
fibrous ; (e) granular massive ; (f) earthy. (2) 
Polyspherite, containing lime, sp. gr. 5°89 to 
6°44 ; colour, shades of brown; this includes 
miesite, nussierite, and cherokine (see these 
words). (8) Chromiferous. (4) Arseniferous. 
(5) Pseudomorphous ; (a) after galena ; (0) after 
cerussite. 


(Gr. mip (pur) = 
fire, and pdpdwors (morphdsis) = a shaping.] 

Petrol. : The change produced in rocks by 
contact with igneous lavas. 


[Pref. pyro-; Gr. 
Mopdy (morphé) = shape, and Eng. suff. -ous.] 

Min, : Having the property of crystallizing 
by the agency of fire. 


[Pref. pyro-, and 
Eng. mucamide.] 

Chem. : C5HsNO9 => Cofs02 by. A crystal- 
line substance obtained by heating to 120° a 
mixture of ethylic pyromucate and strong 
aqueous ammonia. It is soluble in water and 
alcohol, melts at 130°, and sublimes easily 
without decomposition. 


¥ : [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
mucic.] Derived from or containing mucie 
acid. 


pyromucic-acid, s. 
Chem. ? OpH403 = OsE1302 \ O. A monobasic 


acid discovered by Scheele in 1780, and pre- 
pared by the dry distillation of mucic acid, or 
by the oxidation of furfurol. It crystallizes 
in colourless needles or prisms, slightly soluble 
in cold water, very soluble in boiling water 
and in alcohol, melts at 134°, and sublimes 
below this temperature. The pyromucates or 
the alkali metals, C;H3M0s3, are very soluble 
in water and alcohol, but crystallize with 
difficulty. The other pyromucates are crystal- 
line, and soluble in hot water. 


pyromucic-alcohol, s. 

Chem.: A dark-red oily liquid produced b 
the action of alcoholic potash, ha of ae 
amalgam on furfurol. It is insoluble in water, 
very soluble in alcohol and ether, and is de- 
composed by distillation. 


pyromucic-aldehyde, s. [Furrurot.] 


Ppyromucic-chloride, s. 

Chem. : Cs5H3090l. An oily liquid obtained 
by distilling pyromucic acid with phosphorus 
pentachloride. It boils at 170°, ae is resolved 
by water into pyromucic acid. 


pyromucic-ether, s. 

Chem. : C5H3(CoHs5)03. Ethylic mucate, 
Obtained by distilling a mixture otpenmmece 
acid, alcohol, and hydrochloric acid. It crystal- 
lizes in leaves, insoluble in water, soluble in 
aie ee ether, melts at 34°, and boils at 
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Dyr-d-ndm‘-ics s. (Pref. pyro-, and Gr, 
vomos (nomos)=a law.) The science of heat. 


he s. [Gr. mupwrds (purdpos) = fire- 


Min. : One of the garnet-group, in which 
magnesia predominates among the other pro- 
toxide bases. It also contains chromium, 
Colour, a deep-red; transparent. Found asso- 
ciated with 290 pe ge and in streams in 
Bohemia. Much used in jewellery. 


pyr-d-pée-tic, a. (Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
9 Derived from or containing mectte 
acid, 
pyropectic-acid, s. 


Chem.: Cy4Hjg09. Obtained by heating 
pectin or any of its derivatives to 200°. It is 
a black powder, insoluble in water, but soluble 
in alkaline liquids, and forms brown un- 
erystallizable salts. 


pyr-d-phane,s. [Prrorsanovs.] 

Min. : A name given to hydrophane (q.v.) 
which has been steeped in melted wax for 
some time, when it becomes trans nt, and 
exhibits a play of colour when heated. 


py-roph’-an-oiis, a. (Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
daive (phaind) = to show.] Rendered trans- 
parent by heat. 


pyr-o-phone, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Gr. dam 

(pions) =asound.) An instrument invented 

y Kastner, the sounds of which are produced 

by jets of gas burning under glass tubes, It 
has three manuals. 


pyr-d-phor-ic, py-réph’-dr-oiis, a. 
(Mod. Lat. pyrophor(us); Eng. adj. sutf. -ic, 
-ous.] Pertaining to or resembling pyrophorus. 


Ppy-roph’-or-iis, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
Popds (phoros) = bearing. } 

1. Chem. : A term applied to any substance 
capable of taking fire spontaneously, or on a 
slight elevation of temperature. The pyro- 
phorus of Homberg is a mixture of alum and 
sugar carefully carbonised in an open pan, 
and then heated to redness in a flask free from 
air. It ignites on exposure to the air. 

2. Entom. ; A genus of Elateridx, emitting 
light at will from two rounded spots on the 
prothorax. About ninety species are known, 
all from America. They fly by night, and, in 
structure, differ widely from the fireflies of 
the Eastern hemisphere. The type of the 
—- is Pyrophorus noctilucus, the West In- 

Firefly. [Frrerry.] 


yr-6-phds-phim-ie, a. (Pref. pyro-, and 
as, a aieode Derived from, ge ecathine 
ing pierhente acid. 


pyrophosphamic-acid, s. 

Chem. ; PpNHs0g = Po NH»o)H30g. A tri- 
basic acid produced by heating an aqueous 
solution of pyrophosphodiamic acid. It is a 
semi-solid, non-crystalline mass with an acid 
reaction; soluble in alcohol, and capable of 
bearing a strong heat without decomposition. 


pyr-d-phds-pho., pref. (Prefs. pyro-, and 
etry -] Derived from, or containing phos- 
phorus, 


pyrophospho-diamic-acid, s. 

Chem. : PgNoHg05 = PANHo)oH205. A di- 
basic acid produced by the action of alkalis 
on an alcoholic solution of phosphorus chloro- 
nitride. It is soluble in water and alcohol, 


pyrophospho-triamic-acid, s. 

Chem. : P2N3H704= Po(NH2)g3HO4. A tetra- 
basic acid formed by the successive action of 
ammonia and water on phosphoric oxychloride. 
It is a white amorphous powder, almost in- 
soluble in water, but slowly attacked by it, 
even at ordinary temperatures, All the pyro- 

ospho-triamates are insoluble, or very spar- 

ly soluble, in water. 


Lage hés-phoér-ic, a. (Pref. pyro-, and 
si ng. Pporphorte] Derived from or containing 
phosphoric acid, 


pyrophosphoric-acid, s. en 

Chem. : H4P. = O,HPOs. A tetra- 
bare acid Hatotered fy Dr. Clerk of Aber- 
deen, and readily prepared by evaporating 
a solution of orthophosphoric acid, till its 
temperature rises to 215°. It forms opaque 
indistinct crystals, slightly soluble in water. 
When heated to redness, it is converted into 
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pyr-6-phés’-phor-ite, s. (Pref. pyro-, and 
ng. phosphorite.) 

Min, : A snow-white earthy mineral, some- 
times botryoidal. From a mean of two 
analyses, after eliminating impurities, Shepard 
obtained : phosphoric acid, 51°67 ; magnesia, 
ed ; hos rm nN oe pecs formula 

ing MgeP207+4(Ca +CagP 07). Found 
i he Wat Iida ase 


pyr-d-phyl-lite, s. [Pref pyro-, and Eng. 
phyllite.) y 
Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in foliated and radiated lamellar masses, some- 
times compact or cryptocrystalline, conustitut- 
ing schistose rocks. Hardness, 1 to 2; sp. 
- 2°75 to 2°92; lustre, pearly, massive kinds 
ull or glistening ; colour, white, apple-green, 
gray, yellow; feel, greasy. Compos. : silica, 
65°0 ; aluminia, 29°8; water, 5°2=100. For- 
mula, 4AloOg 158i09 + 4HO. This species was 
founded upon the analysis ofa specimen from 
Siberia, which yielded the formula Alg03,8S8i09 
+ HO. When heated, the foliated varieties 
expand to many times their original bulk. 


pyrophyllite-rock, s. 

Petrol. : Rocks consisting almost entirely of 
pyrophyllite in a very coinpact form. For- 
merly included with talcose rocks. 


pyr-d-phy-sa-lite, s. (Pref. pyro-, and 
Eng. physalite ; Ger. pyrophysalith.] 

Min. : A variety of topaz, occurring in large, 

coarse, opaque crystals, and massive, at Finbo, 
Sweden. Intumesces when heated. 


pyr-d-pin, s. (Gr. mpwds (purdpos) = 
fiery ; -in (Chem.). 
Chem.: The name given by Thomson to a 
red substance extracted from elephants’ teeth, 
apparently an albuminoid. (Watts.) 


6-piss'-ite, s. ef. pyro-; Gr. rico 

sg a = pitch, and alte ote (Min.).] 

Min.: A name given to an earthy, friable 
substance, of a greenish-brown colour, and no 
lustre, which forms a thin layer in lignite at 
Weissenfels, near Halle. Dana points out 
that itis a mixture of species, and needs proper 
investigation. 


pyr-d-qui-nol’, s. (Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
quinol.) [HyDROQUINONE.] 


pyr-0-ra-ge’-mie, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
racemic.) Derived from or containing racemic 
acid. 

pyroracemic-acid, 8. 

Chem. : CzHg03 = CH3'CO'CO‘OH. Aceto- 
formic acid. Pyruvic acid. A monobasic 
acid produced by the dry distillation of ra- 
cemic or tartaric acid. It is a faint yellowish 
liquid, boiling at 165° with partial decomposi- 
tion, and soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, 
Its salts crystallize well, provided heat is 
avoided in their preparation. 


pyr-6-rét’-in, s, [Pyrorernire.] 

Min, : A resin found in nodules and plates 
in the lignite near Aussig, Bohemia, ard- 
ness, 2°5; = Fr 1°05 to 1:18; lustre, greasy- 
resinous. Probably formed by the action of 
heat from a basaltic dyke. It has yielded 
various resin-like compounds. [R&ussinirs, 
STANEKITE, PYRORETINITE.] 


pyr-d-rét'-In-ite, s. (Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
retinite.] 
Min. : Aresin-like substance deposited from 
a hotalcohol solution of pyroretin during cool- 
ing. Compos. : carbon, 80.0; hydrogen, 9°33 ; 
oxygen, 10°67 = 100, which corresponds with 
the formula CqoH 5604, 


pyr-orth’-ite,s. [Pref. pyr-,and Eng. orthite.] 
Min, : A variety of Orthite (q.v.), containing 
over 80 per cent, of a carbonaceous substance 
which causes it to burn before the blowpipe, 
Found near Fahlun, Sweden. 


* ’-6-scaphe, s. (Pref. pyro-, and Gr. oxddn 
eer ne) se aekif] (See Pa sh = 


“There had glided onesie, and nestled under the 
shadow of our big paddle-boxes a tiny war-steamer or 
pyroscaphe.”. > Journey due North (ed. 2nd), p. 67. 


Wr-d-scheér’-6r-ite, s, (Pref. pyro-, and 
sg FE scheererite.] 
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Min. ; A substance separated from kénlite 
(q.v.) by hot alcohol, which melts by the 
warinth of the hand. A mean of three 
analyses gave: carbon, 87°446; hydrogen, 
11°160 = 98°606, which corresponds to the 
formula CoH. 


pyr’-6-schist, s. 


schist. ] 
Petrol, : Bituminous shale (q.v.). 


pyr-d-sclér -ite,s. (Pref. pyro-; Gr. oxAnpds 
(skleros) = hard, and suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. 
pyrosklerit.} 

Min, : An apple- to emerald-green mineral, 
occurring with chonicrite (q.v.) in veins in 
serpentine, at Porto Ferrajo, Elba, Crystal- 
lization, orthorhombic ormounoclinic ; cleavage, 
basal, Hardness, 3; sp. gr. 2°74; lustre, 
somewhat pearly; translucent. Compos., 
essentially a hydrated silicate of alumina and 
magnesia, 


pyr’-6-scope, s. (Pref. pyro-, and Gr. oxoréw 
(skoped) = to see.] An instrument, invented 
by Leslie, to measure the intensity of heat 
radiating from a hot body or the frigorific in- 
fluence of a cold body. Theinstrumentis like 
a differential thermometer, one ball bein; 
covered with thick silver-leaf; the other ba 
is naked and forms the pyroscope. 


py-ro’-sis, s. (Gr. ripwors (purdsis) = a burn- 
ing ; rupdw (pwrod) = to burn ; rip (pur)=fire.] 
Pathol. ; Water-brash ; a form of eructation, 
with pain in the epigastric region, from which 
water, either tasteless or sour and acrid, rises 
into the mouth. 


pyr-63’-ma-lite, s. (Pref. pyr-; Gr. sop 
(osmé) = smell, and ALGos (lithos) = stone ; Ger. 
pirodmalit, pyrosmalit.} 

Min.: A mineral found in crystals and 
lamellar massive in some iron mines in Werm- 
land, Sweden. Crystallization, hexagonal ; 
cleavage, basal. Hardness, 4 to 4°5; sp. gr. 
8 to 3°2; lustre, somewhat pearly; colour, 
blackish-green to pale liver-brown; streak, 
paler ; fracture, uneven, splintery. Compos. : 
a hydrated silicate of iron and manganese 
with chloride of iron. 


(Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 


pyr-0-s0’-ma, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Gr. sana 
(soma) = the body.] 

Zool.: The sole genus of Pyrosomide, a 
family of Tunicata (q.v.), with three species. 
Animals, compound, free, and pelagic, ranging 
from two to fourteen inches in length, and 
from half an inch to three inches in cireum- 
ference. They are brilliantly phosphorescent, 
and Péron compared them to small incandes- 
cent cylinders of iron, (See Phil. Trans., 1851, 
pp. 567-593.) 


pyr’-d-some, s. [Pyrosoma.] Any individual 
of the genus Pyrosoma (q.V.). 


pyr-d-sdm'-i-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pyro- 
som(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] [PyRo- 
SOMA. ] 


pyr-6-sor’-bic, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. sor- 
ic.) Derived from or containing sorbic acid. 


pyrosorbic-acid, s. [Maeic-acrp.] 


pyr-d-sté’-a-rin, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
stearin.] 

Chem.: The name applied by Berzelius to 
the less fusible portion of the distillate ob- 
tained by distilling empyreumatic oils with 
water, the more fusible portion being called 
pyrelain. (Watts.) 

pyjr’-6-ster 6-5 type, s. [Pref. pyro-, and 

ng. stereoscope (q.v.).] A process in which a 
block of wood is prepared as a matrix for a 
fusible metal by burning away portions of its 
surface. 


pyr-6-stib’-ite, s. [Post pyro-; Lat. stibium 
= antimony, and suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as KERMESITE (q.V.). 


y-ro -stilp’-nite, s. ef. pyro-; Gr. 
a patie alinneyts fue and suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 


Min.: A monoclinic mineral in very small 
sheaf-like groups of crystals. Hardness, 2; 
sp. gr. 4°2 to 4°25; lustre, adamantine; colour, 
hyacinth-red ; translucent; sectile ; flexible. 
Compos. : silver, 62°8 per cent., with sulphur 
and antimony. A rare species, known only in 
a few localities, 


thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=2% 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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pyr-0-tar-tar-ic, a. (Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
tartaric.) Derived from or containing tartaric 
acid. 


pyrotartaric-acid, s. 
CH3'CH'CO:0H 
Chem. : CsHg04= | An 
CH,"CO’OH. 
acid discovered by Rose in 1807, and produced 
by the dry distillation of tartaric acid. The 
distillate is freed from oil by dilution with 
water and filtration. The acid filtrate on 
evaporation crystallizes in colourless prisms 
with rhombic base. It is very soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, melts at 112°, and 
begins to boil at 200°. 


pyrotartaric-ether, s. 
i CO(CoH;)OH 
Chem. : (CH2)3G0(65H;)0H . Produced by 
passing hydrochloric acid gas into an alcoholic 
solution of the acid. It is a liquid having an 
aromatic odour, and boiling at 218°. 


pyr-0-tar’-tra-nil, s. [Eng. pyrotart(a)r(ic), 
and anil(ine). | 


Chem. : ee IN Formed by heating a 


mixture of pyrotartari¢ acid and aniline toa 
temperature of 100° for a short time. It is 
obtained in microscopic needles, which melt 
at 98°, are without taste or smell, boil at 300°, 
easily soluble in alcohol and ether, and when 
heated with aqueous alkalis become converted 
into pyrotartranilic acid. 
pyr-0-tar’-tri-mide, s. [Eng. pyrotar- 
U(a)r(ic), and imide.) 


Chem. : Cotes" |. A diamide formed by 


heating acid pyrotartrate of ammonium. It 
forms needles or hexagonal plates, is very 
soluble in water, alcohol, ether, and alkalis, 
and has a slightly bitter and acid taste. It 
melts at 66°, and boils at about 280°. 


pyr-0-tar-tro-ni-tra-nil, s. 
from Eng. pyrotartranil, and nitric.) 
. C5H60s" ilut 
Chem. : CgHA(NO)p N. Obtained by dilut: 
ing with water a solution of pyrotartranil in 
strong nitric acid. It crystallizes from boil- 
ing alcohol in groups of erystals; is nearly 
insoluble in water, easily soluble in alcohol 
and ether, and melts at 155°. Boiled with 
aqueous ammonia it is converted into pyro- 
tartronitranilic acid in combination with 
ammonium. 


* pyr-0-téch’-ni-an, s. (Eng. pyrotechny ; 
-an.) A pyrotechnist. 


pyr-0-téch’-nic, * pyr-6-téec'-nick, 
* pyr-0-téchnic-al, a. [Pref. pyro-, and 
Eng. technic; technical; Fr. pyrotechnique.} 
Pertaining to or connected with fireworks, or 
their manufacture. 


* pyr-0-téch-ni-cian, s. [Eng. pyrotechnic ; 
-ian.] A pyrotechnuist. 


pyr-0-téch’-nics, s. [Pyrorzcuyic.] The 
art of making fireworks; the composition, 
structure, and use of artificial fireworks ; 
pyrotechny. 


pyr-0-téch’-nist, s. [Eng. pyrotechn(y); 
-ist.] One who is skilled in pyrotechnics ; a 
manufacturer of fireworks. 


“The whole skill of the pyrotechnists of his depart- 
ment was employed,”— Macaulay + Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 


pyr-6-téch’- nite, s. (Pref. pyro-; Gr. 
tTéxvm (techné) = an art, a trade, and suff. -ite 
Min.). | 
_Min.:; A name given by Scacchi to a sub- 
limation found on the scorie of Vesuvius of 
the eruption of 1855, which on solution and 
evaporation produced octahedral crystals. 
It has since been shown to be the same as 
THENARDITE (q.V.). 


pyr-d-téch-nyj, s. 
ROTECHNIC. ] 
* 1. The science of the management of fire 
and its application to various operations, 


“Great discoveries have been made by the means of 
pyrotechny and chymistry, which in late ages have 
attained toa greater height.”—Aale: Orig. of Mankind. 


2. The same as PrrorEecunics (q.v.). 


pyr-0-té-ré-bic, pyr-d-tér-é-bil'-ic, a. 
[Pref. pyro-, and Eng. terebic, terebilic.] De- 
rived from or containing terebic-acid. 


[Fr. pyrotechnie.] [Py- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wh&t, fall, father; wé, wét, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite. ctib. ciire, 


[Formed : 


pyrotartaric—pyrrholite 


pyroterebic-acid, s. 


Chem, ? CeH102=| GSO: Pyroterebilic 
acid. An acid metameric with ethyl-crotonic 
acid and belonging to the acrylic series. Kt 
is produced by the dry distillation of terebic 
acid, and is obtained as an oily liquid, having 
an odour of butyric acid, boiling at 210°, and 
soluble in alcohol and ether, less easily in 
water. 


pyr-0-tér-é-bil’-io, a, [PyrorrRzsic.] 


py-roth’-on-ide, s.. (Pref. pyro-, and Gr. 
606m (othoné) = linen. ] 

Med. : An empyreumatic oil, produced by 
the combustion of hemp, linen, or cotton 
fabrics in a copper vessel. The brown product 
is acid, and its medical properties probably 
resemble those of creasote. Diluted with 
three or four times its weight of water it has 
been used as a gargle in quinsy. Called 
Paper-oil or Rag-oil, according to the material 
from which it is prepared. 


py-rot’-ic, a. &s. (Gr. mupwrixds (purdtikos), 
from mipwors (purosis) = burning; mip (pur) 
= fire.] 
A. As adj.: Caustic. 
B. As subst.: A caustic medicine. 


py-row-ric, a. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. uric 
(q.v-).] Derived from uric-avid by heat. 


pyrouric-acid, s. [Cyanuric-acrD.] 


py-rox’-Am, s. [Pref. pyr- ; Eng. ox(atyl), and 
am(monia).| [XYLOIDIN.] 


pyr-0x-An’-thin, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Eng. 
aanthin.) 

Chem.: A yellow crystalline substance pro- 
duced by the action of alkalis on one of the 
substances contained in crude weod spirit. 
The residue obtained by heating the spirit with 
slaked lime is treated with hydrochloric acid, 
and the insoluble portion is several times 
digested in boiling alcohol. The last decoc- 
tions contain the pyroxanthin. It forms 
colourless, needle-shaped crystals, insoluble 
in water, soluble in alcohol and ether, and 
dissolving with deep red colour in strong 
sulphuric acid. Melts at 144°, 


pyr-0x-an’-tho-gén,s. [Eng. pyroxanth(in); 
o- connective, and Gr. yevvdw (gennad) = to 
produce.] 


Chem.: The constituent in crude wood 
naphtha which is supposed to yield pyroxan- 
thin by the action of alkalis. 


pyr’-Ox-éne, s. (Pref. pyro-, and Gr. éévos 
(wenos) = a stranger.] 

Min.: A name used for a group of minerals 
of very variable composition and origin, but 
all of which are referable (like the analogous 
group of amphiboles) to the same chemical 
type, under the general formula ROSiQ», 
where R may represent lime, magnesia, the 
protoxides.of iron and manganese, and some- 
times soda, potash, and oxide of zine. Two 
or more of these bases are always present, 
the most frequent being lime, magnesia, and 
protoxide of iron, lime being always present 
and ina large percentage. Sometimes these 
bases are replaced by sesquioxides, but always 
sparingly. The result of these isomorphous 
replacements is shown--in the diversity of 
habit, colour, and form of its numerous 
varieties. Crystallization monoclinic. Hard- 
ness, 5 to 6; sp. gr. 3°23 to 3°5; lustre, 
vitreous to resinous ; colour, shades of green, 
and white to, black ; transparent to opaque ; 
fracture, conchoidal. The two most import- 
ant divisions are Non-aluminous and Alumin- 
ous. Dana subdivides these into: 

Non-aLuMInous: 1 Lim ¢ 

malacolites (2) alalite ; (8) feaseoelior (Grane, 
(} white cocco. ite. 2. Lime-magnesia-iron yyroxene ; 
1) sahlite; (2) baikalite ; (3) protheite; (4) funkite; 
5) diallage. 3, Iron-lime pyroxene; hedenbergite. 
4. Lime-magnesia-manganese pyroxene; schefferite of 
Michaelson. 5, Lime-iron- manganese pyroxene. 
6, Lime-iron-manganese-zinc pyroxene, jeffersonite, 


ALUMINOUS: 7. Aluminous lime-magnesia ‘oxen 

leucaugite. 8. Aluminous hiihe-singiabineiroat Bese. 
ene ; (1) fassaite; (2) augite; (3) aluminous diallage. 
9, Aluminous iron-lime pyroxene; (1) hudsonite ; 
(2) polylite. Appendix, 10, Asbestos. li. Breislakite, 
12. Lavroffite. 
This mineral is most extensively distributed 
in metamorphi¢ rocks, which contain the 
lighter coloured, and also in eruptive rocks, 
which contain the greenish-black and black 
varieties. The variety characterizing serpen- 
tines and gabbros is diallage. 


Pyr’-rhic (2), a. 


pyr-rhite, s. 


pyr-rhoc'-or-is, s. 


pyr-dx-én’-ic, a. [Eng. pyroxen(e) ; -ic.] Of 


or pertaining to pyroxene; of the nature of 
pyroxene; containing or consisting of py- 
roxene. 
yr-0x-én/-ite, s. 
-ite (Petrol.). | 
Petrol. : Aname given to certain rocks, con- 
sisting principally of pyroxene (augite), occur- 
ring in beds in the Laurentian Limestone of 
Canada, also to similar rocks with granular 
structure found imbedded with mica slates, 


(Eng. pyroxen(e), suff. 


pyr-0x-il/-ic, a. [Eng. pyrowil(in); ~ic.] 


pyroxilic-spirit, s. [MrTHYLIC-aLco- 
HOL.] . 


py-rox’-Y-lin, s. [Pref. pyro-, and Gr. évAov 


(aulon) = wood.] [GuUN-coTron.] 


pyr-rhic (1), s. & a. (Gr. ruppixn (purrhiché) 


=a warlike dance; muppixros (purrhichtos) = 
(1) belonging to the purrhiche, (2) a pyrrhic 
foot ; Lat. pyrrhichius ; Fr. pyrrhique.] 

A, As substantive: 

1, A species of warlike dance, said to have 
been invented by Pyrrhus to grace the funeral 
of his father Achilles. It consisted chiefly in 
such an adroit and nimble turning of the 
body as represented an attempt to avoid the 
strokes of an enemy in battle, and the motions 
necessary to perform it were looked upon as 
a kind of training for actual warfare. This 
dance is supposed to be described by Homer 
as engraved on the shield of Achilles. It was 
danced by boys in armour, accompanied by 
the lute or lyre. 

2. A metrical foot consisting of two short 
syllables. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the Greek martial 
dance so called. 


“You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet; 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone?” 
Byron: Don Juan, iii, 
2. Consisting of two short syllables, or of 
pyrrhics : as, a pyrrhic verse. 


[See def.] Of or pertaining 
to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who invaded Italy 
in 274 B.c. to assist the Tarentihes against the 
Romans. In his first battle he obtained the 
victory, but the number of the slain on both 
sides was equal, so that Pyrrhus exclaimed, 
‘‘One such more victory and I am undone.” 
Hence, a Pyrrhic victory, one by which the 
victor loses more than he gains. 
“Although its acceptance might secure for ‘the 
moment the triumph of a party division, it would 


pe dnced a Pyrrhic victory.”—Daily Lelegraph, Dec. 17, 
De 


* pyr-rhi-cist, s. [Eng. pyrrhic (1); -ist.} 


One who danced in the pyrrhic. 


[Gr. mvppés (purrhos) = yel- 
lowish-red, or fire-like ; suff. -ite (Min.).] # 

Min. : An isometric mineral, occurring in 
small octahedrons. Hardness, 6; lustre, 
vitreous; colour, orange-yellow; subtrans- 
lucent. Compos. believed to be, from blow- 
pipe trials, a columbate of zirconia coloured 
by oxides of iron, &e. Found with lepidolite, 
orthoclase, albite, &c., near Mursinsk, Urals, 
and with albite in the Azores. 


pyr-rhéc-or-Ax, s. [Lat.] 


_ Ornith. : Alpine Chough ; a genus of Fregi- 
line, with one species, Pyrrhocoras alpinus, 
ranging from Switzerland to the Himalayas. 


pyr-rh0-cor’i-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pyr- 


rhocor(is); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 

Entom.: Red-bugs; a family of Geocores. 
General colour bright red, with black spots 
and other markings; ocelli wanting, mem- 
brane with numerous longitudinal veins. 
Very predatory. Widely distributed. 


[Gr. muppds (purrhos) 
fire-like, and xépis (koris)=a bug.] 

Entom, : The typical genus of Pyrrhocoride 
(q.v.). Pyrrhocoris apterus is found in num- 
bers on the Continent, and less commonly in 
the south of England around the base of 
lime trees. 


pyr-rhol, s. [Pyrrot.] 
pyr’-rho-lite, s. 


(Gr. muppds mr os 
fire-like, and At@os (lithos) = a pate *% 

_Min.: An altered anorthite occurring in red. 
dish lamellar masses at Tunaberg, Sweden. 
It resembles polyargite (q.v.). 


hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. »2,0=6. §r=ir; vr = ir. 


-rhén’-ic, pyr-rhé-né' , Y 
Penne ioysb yx abd nk Peelasiiin r¢ ~ 
ng to Pyrrhonism. 


Pyr-rhon-ism, s. [After Pyrrho, a philo- 
sopher of Elis, founder of the sect called 
a dn or Pyrrhonists, about 840 B.c.] The 
doctrines of the Pyrrhonists ; excessive doubt 
or exaggerated scepticism. 


-rho-nist, P¥r-rho’-ni-an, s. [After 
i, mine A follower of Pyrrho, who Pm 
the peresnre of universal doubt or philo- 


sophie nescience to an extreme; hence, a 
sceptic. 


pyr-rhé-pine, s. Se muppds (purrhos) = 
flame-coloured ; dis (opsis)= appearance, and 
suff. -ine (Chem.). 

Chm. : An alkaloid supposed to be identical 
with chelerythrine. It was e from 
the root of Cheledonitum jus, and formed 
with acids slightly soluble red salts. 


pyr-rho-rét’-in, s. (Gr. rudsds (purrhos) = 
flame-coloure ~ [reash <A suff. -ine 
(Chem.).] 

x : A substance found by Forchhammer 
in fossil pine wood of Denmark, and described 
by him as humate of beloretin. It is soluble 
in alcohol, insoluble ip ether, The substance 
is probably a mixture. 


pyr-rho’-sa, s. (Gr. rupids (purrhos) = flame- 
coloured.] 

Bot.: A genus of Myristicacew, The mu- 
cilaginous mace of Pyrrhosa tingens, a native 
of Amboyna, rubbed between the fingers 
stains them red. With lime it makes a red 
dye, with which the natives stain their teeth. 


-rhé-si-dér’-i Gr. pid - 
Mia) = Aero, and Eng. abtertey) SO 
Min. : The same as Rupy-sica (q.¥.). 
pyr-rho-tin -rhé - tite, Gr. 
upb6 Pes! al reddish ; ae Anahi 
Gifin.)} 


Min.: A mineral isomorphous with green- 
ockite (q.v.). Crystallization, hexagonal ; 
cleavage, basal, perfect. Rarely crystallized. 
Hardness, 8°5 to 45; sp. gr. 4°4 to 4°68; 
lustre, metallic ; colour, when fresh, bronze- 
yellow, but tarnishes on exposure toa dark 
ok -red; streak, dark grayish- black ; 

ttle; slightly magnetic. Compos.: mostly 
sulphur, 39°5; iron, 60°5 = 100, correspond- 
ing with the formula, Fe7Ss, but these pro- 
portions are somewhat variable. ae erry 
contains nickel, the nickeliferous pyrrhotites 
yielding most of the nickel of commerce. 


pyr-rhé-tite, s. (Prrernotrye.] 
gon Br 8. (Gr. wvppds (purrhos) = fire- 


Ornith.: Bullfinch; a genus of Fringillide, 
with nine species, ranging over the Palearctic 
region to the Azores and in Himalayas. Bill 
short, as high and bi as long, tumid, 
tip slightly compressed and overhanging ; feet 
po for perching, rather broad in the sole; 
tail truncate, emarginate, rather long. 


pyr’-rol, s. [Eng. pyr(omucic) ; -ol.] 

Chem.: CyHsN = CyH;3(NH)H. _Pyrrhol. 
Pyrolin. Produced by the dry distillation of 
ammonic pyromucate. It is a colourless oil 
of fragrant ethereal odour ; sp. gr. 1°077, boils 
at 183°, and is soluble in alcohol and ether. 
It turns brown on exposure to the air, and 
imparts a purple stain to fir wood previously 
moistened with hydrochloric acid. 


pyrrol-red, s. 

Chem. : Oy9HygN20. A substance separat- 
ing in smorphous orange red flocks when pyr- 
a. heated with excess of sulphuric acid ; also 

uced when carbop lie acid is similarly 
ated. Itis soluble in boiling alcohol, bub 
insoluble in water, ether, acids, and alkalis, 


pyr’-u-la, s. [Dimin. from. Lat. pyrus=a 
pear. } 


1. “Zool. : Agenus of Muricide. [Fic-sHELL.] 
2. Puleont.: From the Lias onward. 


pyr-u-lar’-i-a, s. (Lat., dimin. from pyrus 
Chat : ie ae adj. suff. -aria.] 

Bot. : fas genus of porenp, aa ane wien 

of P: ria pubera, from Carolina, furnish an 

oil. "The fruit of P. edulis, « Himalayan 


species, is eaten. 


pyrrhonic—py thonidse 


pyr-iis, s. (Lat. pyrus, pirus=a pear-tree; 
pirum, pyrum =a pear.) 

Bot.: A genus of Pomacem (Lindley); of 
Pomew, a tribe of Rosaces (Sir J. Hooker). 
Fruit two- to five-celled, with cartilaginous 
walls. North Temperate Zone. Known 
species about forty. Five are wild in Britain : 
Pyrus communis, the Wild Pear, P. Malus, the 
Wild or Crab Apple, P. (Sorbus) torminalis, the 
Wild Service, P. (Sorbus) Aria, the White 
Beam-tree, and P. (Sorbus) Aucuparia = the 
Mountain-ash or Rowan-tree. One, P. (Mes- 
pilus) germanica, the Medlar, is an escape. 
P. baceata, P. kumaoni, P. lanata, P. Pashia, 
and P. vestita, Indian species, have more or 
less edible fruits. 


py-rii-vie, a. ° (Pref, pyr-, and Eng. w(it)ic.] 
p Rhea from or con ning uvitic acid, 


pyruvic-acid, s. [Pyroracemio-acrp.] 


Py-thag-6-ré-an, a. &s, (Lat. Pythagoreus, 
Gr. Tv@aydpevos’ (Puthagoreios), from Ivdd- 
yopas (Put. ), the founder of*the sect.) 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to Py- 
thagoras or his system of philosophy. 

B, As substantive: 

‘1. Philos.: A followet or supporter of the 
system of philosophy taught by hagoras. 

2. Music: One of the followers of the sys- 
tem of Pythagoras, in which the consonance 
or dissonance of an interval was judged by 
hi ratio of the vibrations without appeal to 

@ ear. 


Pythagorean-bean, s. [NeLumsium.] 


Fytengorenn-letter; s. The letter Y, 
so called se Pythagoras employed it to 
signify the bifurcation of the good and evil 
ways of men. - 


Pythagorean-lyre, s. 
Music: A musical instrument said to have 
been invented by Pythagoras. 


ol gare gwetrahesii: 8. [PyTHAGOR- 
iM. 


Pythagorean-table, s. The abacus, 


Pythagorean-theorem, s. 
Geom.: The forty-seventh proposition of 
the first book of Euclid’s Elements. 


Py-thig-d-ré-an-ism, s. [Eng. Pytha- 


gorean ; -ism.] The same as PYTHAGORISM. 


* Py-tha-gér-le, * Py-tha-gor-ic-al, a. 
(Lat. Pythagoricus; Gr. Wv@ayopixds (Putha- 
gorikos).| Pythagorean, 


Py-thag’-or- s. (Fr. Pythagorisme.] 

Philos., Astron., &e.: The system of belief 
attributed to Pythagoras, born in Samos about 
540 B.c., his mother being a Samian and his 
father, it is believed, a Phoenician, After 
travelling in Egypt, Persia, &c., in quest of 
knowledge, he settled in Croton, in the south 
of Italy, ultimately founding a society con- 
stituting at once a philosophical school, a 
religious brotherhood, and a political associa- 
tion of aristocratic sympathies. He died 
about 504. He never committed his system 
to writing. This was first done by Philolaus, 
one of his disciples. Pythagoras is said to 
have regarded numbers as the essence or 
principle of things, the elements out of 
which the universe was made, and attributed 
to them a true and independent existence. 
The principles of nambers were contrasted, 
as a straight line and a curve, an even and an 
odd, all traceable back to a monad in which 
both an even and an odd were included. The 
world was a breathing being. There were 
five elements, fire, air, water, earth, and 
one unnamed. In the central part of the 
universe was a fire, around which the sun, 
moon, and planets, with the celestial sphere 
itself, revolved, These were either themselves 
gods, or had their movements directed by 
ods. There existed a music of the spheres, 
he celestial bodies dancing a choral dance 
around the central fire. The soul of man was 
an emanation from the universal soul of the 
world. There was a transmigration of souls. 
Flesh and beans were not to be eaten. Nature 
was in uniformity with the will of the Deity, 
and human life should make an approach to 
the harmony of Nature, The Pythagorean sys- 
tem declined about B.c, 800, but revived two 
centuries later,‘and in the Augustan age the 
views of its advocates as to the past changes 
which the earth had undergone through the 
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2 agi of fire, water, &c, (Ovid: Metamorph., 
bk. xv.), were essentially so sound as to excite 
the commendation of Sir Charles Lyell. 
(Princip, of Geol., bk. i., ch. i.) 


oyig Por 
py-thag’-or-ize, v.i. [Gr. mvdayop(tw (pu- 
thagoriz).] To speculate after the manner of 
Pythagoras, 


pyth’-i-ad, s. [PyrurAn.] 
Greek Antiq.: The interval between one 
celebration of the Pythian games and another. 


Pyth’-i-an, a. &s. (Lat. Pythius; Gr. Uv0s 
(Puthios) = pertaining to Pytho, the older 
name of Delphi and its environs.] 

A, As adj.: Pertaining to Delphi, Apollo, 
or his priestess, who delivered oraclés there. 

B. As subst.: One of the four persons 
whose office it was to consult the Delphic 
oracle on alfairs of state ; hence, a devotee of 
Apollo, a poet (?). 

“Like Apollo, from his golden bow, 

The Pythian of the age one arrow sped 

And smiled.” Shelley ¢ Adonais, xxviii. 

Pythian-games, «. pl. 

Greek Antiq.: One of the four great national 
festivals of Greece, celebrated every fifth year 
in honour of Apollo, near Delphi. They were 

_ said to have been instituted by Apollo himself 
after he had overcome the dragon Python. 


py -thi-de, s.-pl. (Mod. Lat. pyth(o); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suf. -ide.) me 
Entom,: A family of Heteromerous Beetles, 
sub-tribe Trachelia. Small beetles from the 
North Temperate Zone. 


py-tho, s. [Gr. lv@é (Puthd)=the part of 
Phocis in which Delphi lay.] 
Entom.: The typical genus of Pythide. 
Body flat; thorax narrowed behind, shaped 
like a truncated heart. 


py-thd-gén’-é-sis, s. [Gr. midw (puthd)= 
to make to rot, and Eng. genesis (q.v.).] Gen- 
eration by means of filth. 


py-thd-gén-ie, a. 
duced by putridity. 
pythogenic-fever, s. 


Pathol.: Typhoid fever (q.v.) (Dr. Chas 
Murchison). ‘ 


py -thon, s. [Lat., from Gr. Iv@wy (Puthin) 
=a celebrated serpent which destroyed the 
people and cattle about Delphi, and was 
slain by Apollo.] 

Zool, : Rock-snake ; the typical genus of 
Pythonide (q.v.). Anterior half of upper side 
of head covered with symmetrical shields, the 
under with scales; nostrils between two shields 
unequal in size. They have a double row of 
scutes under the tail, and teeth in the inter- 
maxillary bone. They are from 10 to 20 feet 
in length, with a very muscular body, their 
habit being to seize, crush, and swallow small 
mammals. They are natives of India and 
Africa, there being several species. 


*py-thon-éss, * py-thon-esse, s. (Fr. 
eriaeine from i Lat. pythonissa; from 
pytho =a familiar spirit.) [Pyraran.] The 
priestess of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
who delivered the oracles of the god; hence, 
i to any woman who pretended to fore- 
tell coming events. 

“ Like Saul, to run toa pythonesse.”—Jeremy Taylor: 
Sermons, p. 171. 
* 2F thoa'-to, *py-thon-Yek, a. [Lat. 
ythonicus; Gr, Wu@wrixds (Puthdnikos). ] 
Pertaining to the prediction af future events ; 
oracular, prophetic. 


“Those pythonick spirits formerly inhabited ander 
the cavities of these three rocks.”"—Aycaut: Present 
State of the Greek & Armenian Churches, p. 406, 


y-thon’-i-de, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. python; 
Py at. fem, pl. adj. suf. -ida.] 

1, Zool.: A family of Colubriformes, with 
twenty genera, confined to the tropics, with 
the exception of one genus. Body and tail 
of moderate length, or rather slender, rounded; 
tail prehensile; head with snout rather long, 
depressed, truncated or rounded in front. 
Teeth in intermaxillary, maxillary, palatine, 
and pterygoid bones ; none grooved, Adult 
individuals with spur-like prominence on 
each side the vent; it is the extremity of a 
rudimentary hind limb hidden between the 
muscles. [ROOK-SNAKEs.] 

2. Paleont. : One species, from the Miocene 
Brown-coal of Germany. (Wallace.) 


[PyrHoceNEsIs.] Pro- 


a 
boil, boy; pout, 16w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, ben¢gh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
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py-thon-ism, s. [Pyrsonic.] The predic- 
tion of future events after the manner of the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 


* py’-thon-ist, s. [Pyraonic.] A conjurer. 
(Cockeram). 


py-thon-o-mor’-pha, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
python ; o connect., and Gr. wopdy (morphe) = 
form.] 
Palcont. : Cope’s name for the Mosasauride 
(q.v.). 
py-ur’-i-a, s. [Gr. mov (puon) = pus, and 
ovpov (owron) = urine.) 
Pawol.: Pus in the urine, from disease of 
the kidneys or urethra, or the rupture of con- 
tiguous abscesses into the urinary passages. 


pyx, * pix, * pixe,s. [Lat. pyzis, from Gr. 
moéis (puis) =a box, from ios (puxos)= 
box-wood; Lat. buwus; Fr. pywide; Sp. 
pivide ; Ital. pisside.] 

1. Anat. : The same as Prxis (q.Vv.). 

2. Roman Church : The box or covered vessel 
in which the consecrated host is kept. 

“The pyxes and crucifixes were torn from the altars.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 

3. Comm. : The box in which sample coins are 
placed in the English mint. A triennial test 
by assay for purity is held, and is termed the 
trial of the pyx. Two pieces are taken from 
each bag of newly coined money, one for trial 
in the mint, the other is deposited in the pyx. 
The Lord Chancellor summons a jury of free- 
men of the Goldsmiths’ Company, who test 
by weight and assay in comparison with cer- 
tain standard trial-plates deposited in the 
Exchequer. 

4, Naut.: The binnacle-box in which a com- 
pass is suspended. 


Gq Trial of the pyw: [Prx, s., 3]. 


*pyx, v.t. [Pyx,s.] To test by weight and 
assay, as the coins in the pyx. 


pyx-i-céph’-a-lis, s. (Gr. méis (pyzis)= 
@ box, and kedady (kephalé) = the head.] 
Zool.: A genus of Ranide, with seven 
species, extending over the Oriental region. 
Fingers free, toes incompletely webbed ; tongue 
large, free, and deeply notched behind, meta- 
tarsal with a shovel-like prominence, with 
which some of the species burrow. 


pyx-ic’-O-la, s. [Lat. pyzis =a box, and colo 
= to inhabit. 

Zool. : A genus of Vorticellinide, sub-family 
Vaginicola. Animalcules attached posteriorly 
within a corneous lorica, which can be closed 
at will by a discoidal operculum. Six species. 


pyx-id-an’-thér-a, s. [Gr. mvéis (pusis)= 
@ box, and avOypds (anthéros).| [ANTHER.] 
Bot,: A genus of Diapensiacee. [Pyx12.] 


pyx-id-i-um, s. [Gr. mvéisiov (puxidion) = 
a little box.] [Pyxis.] 

1. Bot.: A syncarpous fruit, superior, and 
with the carpel dry and dehiscent by a trans- 
verse suture. Example Anagallis. 

2. Zool. : A genus of Vorticellina (q.v.). Soli- 
tary animalcules, according in structure with 
the zooids of the compound genus Opercu- 
laria. Two species, both from fresh water. 


pyx-ié, s. [Pyxmpanruera.] An American 
plant. 


“First among her treasures is the delicate pyxie 
(Pyxidanthera barbulata), a little prostrate trailing 
evergreen, forming dense tufts or masses, and among 
its small dark green and reddish leaves are thickly 
scattered the rose-pink buds and white blossoms. It 
is strictly a pine-barren plant, and its locality is con- 
fined to New Jersey and the Carolinas.”—Harper’s 
Monthly, June, 1882, p. 65, 


pyx-I-n6, s. [Gr. riéwos (puwinos) = made of 
box ; yellow, as boxwood.] 

i Bot: The typical genus of Pyxinide (q.v.). 

It is confimed to the hotter countries. 


pyx-in-€-i, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. pyxin(e); Lat. 
mase, pl. adj. suff. -ei.] 

Bot. : An order of Lichens, with an orbicular 
superficial disk contained in an excipulum. 
Thallus foliaceous, generally fixed by the 
centre, Itcontains the Tripe de Roche, &c. 
Called by Lindley Pyxinide, and made a 
family of Idiothalamez (q. v.). 


pyx-in’-i-da, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. pyvin(e); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] Ree) 


Bot. : A family of Pyxinei (q.v.), 


pythonism—quader 


pyx-is, s. [Pvx, s.] 
* J, Ord. Lang. : A box, a pyx. 
Il. Technically : 
1, Anat.: The acetabulum (q.v.). 
2. Bot.: A pyxidium (q.v.). 
3. Zool.: A genus of Chelonide, with one 
species, from the Ethiopian region. 


pyxis-nautica, s. 
Astron. : The Mariner’s Compass, a Southern 
constellation. 


Q. 


Q. The seventeenth letter and the thirteenth 
consonant of the English alphabet, a consonant 
having only one sound, that of kore. It is 
always followed by u, and since this combina- 
tion can be represented by kw (or k when the 
wu is silent), qis a superfluous letter. In Latin, 
as in English, g was always followed by w. 
Q did not occur in the Anglo-Saxon alphabet, 
its sound being represented by cw or cu, as 
cwic = Eng. quick, cwén = Eng. queen, cwelan 
=Eng. quail, &c. For quin English the Dutch 
use kw, the Germans qu, the Swedes & Danes 
q. @Q is most commonly found as an initial 
letter; it never ends a word. The name of 
the letter is said to be from Fr. queue =a tail, 
the form being that of an O with a tail to it. 

I. As an initial: Q represents the Latin 
Quintus in inscriptions or literature; in 
geometry, &c., it represents the Latin quod 
(=which), as Q.E. D.=quod erat demonstrandwm 
= which was to be shown or proved; Q.#.F. 
=quod erat faciendwm=which was to be 
done, abbreviations frequently written at jthe 
end of a theorem or problem respectively. 

II. As a symbol: 

1. Q was formerly used for 500, and with a 
dash over it, Q, for 500,000. 

2. In the college accounts at Oxford for half 
a farthing. [Cun, 2.] 

qua, adv, [Lat.] In the character or quality 
of; as being: as, He spoke not quaa public 
official but qua a private person, 


qua, s. [For etym. and def. see compound.} 
qua-bird, s. 
Ornith. : The American Night-heron, Nycti- 
coran nevius. 


“Tt is distributed generally over the United States, 
residing permanently in the southern portion; in the 
Eastern states it is called the gua-bird, from the noise 
it makes,”— Ripley 4 Dana; Amer. Cyclop., xii. 443. 


* quab (1), s. [Cf Dut. kwab, kwabbe; Dan. 
quabbe = an eel-pout; Ger. quappe, quabbe =a 
tadpole, an eel-pout.] A kind of fish ; prob. 
an eel-pout or the miller’s thumb. 


*quab (2), s. [Etym. doubtful; prob. for 
squab (q.v.).] An unfledged bird ; hence, any- 
thing immature or crude. 


“You'll take it well enough ; a scholar’s fancy, 
A quab ; ’tis nothing else, a very quab.” 
Ford; Lover's Melancholy, iil. 3 


qua’-cha, s. [Quacaa.] 
qua-chi, s. [Quassz.] 


quack, * queke, * quakke, v.i. & t. [From 
the sound; cf. Dut. kwaken = to croak, to 
quack ; Ger. quaken = to quack ; Icel. kvaka 
= to twitter; Dan. qvekke=to croak, to 
quack ; Lat. coazo = to croak; Gr. codé (koax) 
=a croaking.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I, Lit.: To ery like the common domes- 
ticated duck, 

*TI. Figuratively: 

1, To made vain and loud protestations in 
praise of anything ; to boast ; to talk noisily 
and ostentatiously. 

2. To act the quack, to talk as a quack ; to 
pretend to medical knowledge, 

* B. Trans. : To chatter or talk noisily in 
praise of, as a quack. 

“ To quack off universal cures,” 
Butler: Hudibras, ii, 1, 
quack, s. & a. [Quack, ».] 

A. As substantive: 

I, Literally: 


1. The cry of the common domesticated 
duck. 


*2. Any croaking noise ; a cough, a wheezing. 
his Aeettie teoent the paises Heer, tne Siethed t Dee 
Eng., bk. ii, ch, xxii. 

Il. Figuratively: 

1, A pretender to knowledge or skill which 

he does not possess; am empty pretender; & 
charlatan. 


“ Quack and critic differ but in name ; . 
Empirics frontless both, they mean the same. 
Lloyd: Epistle to C, Churchill. 


2. Specif.: A boastful pretender to medical 
skill which he does not possess; a sham 
practitioner in medicine; a charlatan, an 
empiric. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to quacks or 
quackery ; falsely pretending or pretended to 
be able to cure diseases. 


“Tike the famous quack doctor, who put up in his 
pills he delighted in matters of difficulty.”—Pope + 
Dunciad, bk. iii. (Note.) 2 


quick’-en, v.t. [QumRKEN.] 
suffocate. (Prov.) 


quack’-ér-y, s. [Eng. quack ; -ery.] Boast- 
ful pretensions to skill which one does not 
possess ; the practice of a quack, especially in 
smedicine; empiricism, charlatanry, humbug, 
imposture, 


‘Before committing themselves to Utopian guackery 
in land reform.”—Field, Oct. 17, 1885. 


* quack’ -hood, s. 
Quackery, charlatanry. 


quack’-ish, a. [Eng. quack; -ish.] Like a 
quack or charlatan ; pretending to skill nob 
really possessed ; humbugging ; characterized 
by quackery. 

“The last guackish address of the national assembly.” 
—Burke: To a Member of the National Assembly. 
(Note.) 

*quack-ism, s. [Eng. quack; -ism.] The 
practice of quackery. 


* quac’-kle, v.t. & i. 
in choking.] 
A, Trans.: To interrupt in breathing; to 
almost choke ; to suffocate. (Prov.) 


“ The drink, or something in the cup, guackled him, 
stuck so in his throat that he could not get it up nor 
down.”— Ward. Sermons, p, 158. 


B. Intrans. : To quack. 


To choke, to 


(Eng. quack; -hood.] 


{From the sound made 


“Simple ducks . .. guackle for crumbs from young 
zovel fingers.”"—Carlyle: French Revolution, pt. ti, 
ch. i. 


* quack’-ling,s. [Eng. quack, s. ; dimin. suff. 
-ling.) A young duck ; a duckling. 
“He cast a wistful glance at the brood of innocent 
quacklings.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 4, 1885. 


* quack’-sal-vér, s. [Dut. kwakzalver=a 
charlatan : kwakzalven = to quack, to puff up 
salves ; Ger. quacksalber.] One who brags of 
his medicines or salves; a quack-doctor; a 
charlatan ; a quack, 


“To turn mountebanks, guacksalvers, empiricks,”"—= 
Burton: Anat. Melan. (Democritus to the Reader.) 


* quack’-sal-ving, a. [QuacKsALVER.] Cha- 
racteristic of or used by quacks ; quack. 
“ Quacksalving cheating mountebanks, your skill 
3 to make sound men sick, and sick men kill.” 
Massinger: Virgin Martyr, iv. 1. 
quad (1), quéd, s. [A contr. of quadrangle 
(q.v.).}— The quadrangle or court, as of a 
college, jail, &c. : hence, a prison, a jail. 


quad (2), s. [See def.] 
Print.: An abbreviation of quadrat (q.v.) 


*quad, *quade, *qued, a. &s. [A.8. 
ewéd ; Dut. & Low. Ger. kwaad.] [QuEp.] 
A, As adj.: Bad, wicked, evil. 
“Soth play, guad play.” 
Ohaucer: 0. T., 4,355. 
B. As subdst.: Hurt, harm. 


“Thai thoughte to do him gued.” Iswmbras, 611. 


quad-, quadr-, quad-ri-, quat-, pref. 
(Lat. quadrus = fourfold, quater = four times, 
quatuor = four.] A common prefix in words 
a the Latin, having the force of four, four- 
old. 


*quade, v.t. [Quap, a.] To debase; to shame, 


“Thine errors will thy worke confounde, 
And all thine honours guade.” 
‘alle: Hist. Expostulation, 1,565. 


*quad/-ér, v. 4. [Lat. quadro = to square, 
from quadrus= fourfold, square.] To quadrate ; 
to square; to match. 


“The x doth not _guader well with him 
sounds harshly.”—Hist. of Don Quixote, Pp. one ~ 


Sa Fee OE Sees. Le nnn nn ee ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full: try, Syrian. 2», © =6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


qua’-dér, s. [Ger. = freestone, square stone, 
(See etym. and compound.) oy + 


. Quader-sandstone, quader-sand- 
stein, s. 

Geol.: A siliceous sandstone of Cretaceous 
age, with many fossil shells identical with 
those of the English Chalk. It is sometimes 
600 feet thick, and, being jointed and often 


precipitous, has much to do with oe the | 


picturesque aspect of Saxon Switzerland. 


quad’-ra (pl. quad’-re), 
or plinth bo he nie nae Soe? 


Architecture? APOPHYGE oR CONGE 
1, Asocle(q.v.). FILLET OR LOWER CINCTURE 
oe vid : the UPPER TORUS 
s or fillets of 
the Ionic base, be- stark or 


tween which the 
scotia or hollow 
oceurs; also the 
plinth, or -lower 
member of the 
podium. 


ILLET OR QUADRA 
LOWER TORUS 


PLINTH 


QUADRA, 


[Lat. quadragenarius from quadragenit = forty 
each ; Lara bey = forty.] Consisting of 
forty ; forty years old. * 
pee ye a 
quad’-ra-gene, s. [Lat. quadrageni = fo: 
each.) A papal indulgence for forty re 
[Inputcence, s., IL. 1.] 


“So many quadragenes, or lents of "—Taylor: 
Diamiastea from Popery, pt.1., ob. er 


= fortieth, quadraginta = forty, quatuor = 
four; Fr. 3 ] Lent, so called be- 
cause it consists of forty days, 


Quadragesima-Sunday, s. The first 
Sunday in Lent, being about forty days before 


quad-ra-gés’-i-mal, a.&s. [Fr.] [Quap- 
RAGESIMA, 

A, As adj.: Pertaining to, or connected 
with, the number forty, espec. with reference 
to the forty days of Lent; belonging to or 
used in Lent ; Lenten. 

B, As subst. (Pl.): Offerings formerly made 
to the mother church on mid-Lent Sunday, 


quad'-ria gle, s. [Fr., from Lat. quadran- 

gulum, neut. sing. of quad) us = four- 

cornered : quadrus = square, and angulus=an 
angle ; Sp. quadrangulo ; Ital. quadrangolo.} 

I. Ord. Lang.: A square or four-sided court 

or space surrounded by buildings, as often 

seen in the buildings of a college, school, &c. 

(Quan (1), s.] E 
be aa ma 2 Tonty Vy 1.8. 

II. Geom.: A figure having four angles, 

and consequently four sides. 


quad-ran’-gu-lar, a. [Fr. angulaire.} 
Having the form or nature of a quadrangle ; 
four-sided ; having four angles and sides. 
* three fair 
The Fhe lig om ota quadrangular 


quad-ran’-gu-lar-ly, adv. (Eng. quadran- 
gular; -ly.) Ina quadrangular manner; with 
four angles and sides. 
quad’-ransg, s. [Lat.] 
Rom, Antig. : The fourth part of the as (q.v.). 
quadrans-muralis, s. 


Astron.: The Mural Quadrant; a small 
northern constellation with no large stars. 


ad’- s.&a, [Lat. rans = a fourth 
bed Pot a - i ag tn cadran ; Sp. 
cuadrante: Port. & Ital. quadrante.] 
A, As substantive : : 
L Ordinary Language: 
*1. The fourth part; a fourth, a quarter. 
“ The sunne, who in his eg ye son 
te : Tad of his ‘Majesty's first, Yoare. 
2. In the same sense as II. 4. 
*3. That which matches or fits exactly with 
something else. 
ai did Suse a pect faith of our tot 
Martyrs, p. 587. 
IL, Technically : 
*1, Arch. : The same as QUADRANGLE (q.V.). 


“ Also all the sayd quadrantes, bayes, and edifices 
were roially entrayled.—- Hall : Henry VIII. (an. 12). 


boil, b6y; PdAt, j5W1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 


quader—quadronnial 


2. Artillery : [GuNyER’s QUADRANT). 

3. Geom., éc,: The fourth part of a circio; 
the are of a circle containing 90°; the space 
included between such are and two radii drawn 
from the centre to the extremities of the arc, 

4. Naut., &c,: An instrument for making 
angular measurements. So called from its 
embracing an arc of 90° or somewhat more, 
Formerly much employed in making astro- 
nomical observations, It is now superseded 
by the sextant (q.v.). (Falconer : Shipwreck, i.) 

*B, As adj.: Quadrangular, square. 

sgl 4 rant vold place before the doore of the 
same chamber,"—Mox: Martyrs, p. 1,206, 

J Quadrant of altitude: An appendix of the 
artificial globe, consisting of a slip of brass of 
the length ofa quadrant of one of the great 
circles of the globe, and graduated, It is 
fitted to the meridian, and movable round to 
all parts of the horizon. It serves as a scale 
in measuring altitudes, azimuths, &c, 


quadrant-compass, s. A carpenter's 
compass, with an are and a binding-screw. 

qQuadrant-electrometer, s, [ELEc- 
TROMETER.] 

quad-rant-al, a. &'s, [Lat. quadrantalis, 

from quadrans = a quadrant (q.v.).] j 

A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to a quadrant ; 
contained in the fourth part of a circle; of 
the form or shape of a quadrant, 

B, As substantive: 

I. A cube. 

2. A cubical vessel used by the Romans, 
and containing the same as the amphora, 


quadrantal-triangle, s. 
Trigon. ; A spherical triangle, one of whose 
sides is a quadrant or an are of 90°. 


quad-ran’tids, s. pl. [Lat. quadrans, genit. 
quadrantis.] 
Astron.: The meteors forming a shower 
occurring on Jan. 2 and 3, and having its 
radiant point in Quadrans-muralis, 


*quad’-rant-ly, adv. [Eng. quadrant; -ly.] 
manner of a square ; in a square. 
“To imbattell 1,200 men guadrantly at the sodaine.” 
—Garrard: Art of Warre, p. 183. 


quad-ran-téx-ide, s. [Eng. quadrant, and 
oxide.) 


Chem. (Fl.): A name applied by Rose to 
oxides containing four atoms of metal to one 
atom of oxygen, such as suboxide of silver, 
Ag,O. Better called tetrametallic oxides, 


quad’-rat, s. [Quapratz.] 
1, A geometrical square (q.v.). 
2. Print. : A block of type-metal lower than 
the type, and used for filling out lines, spacing 
between lines, &, Commonly called a quad, 


* quad’-rate, * quad’-rat, a. & s. [Lat. 
quadratus = squared, prop. pa. par. of quadro 
to make or be square; quadrus = square.] 

A, As adjective: 

I, Literally: 

1, Square; having four equal and parallel 
sides. 


“Figures, some round, some triangle, some quad- 
rate." —Fox? Martyrs (an. 1558). 


2, ea ap as being the product of a number 
multiplied into itself. 
“Thirty-six days, which is a number qguadrate,”— 
Hakewill : On Providence. 
Il. Figuratively : 
1. Square, as typifying completeness or 
perfection ; complete, perfect. 


“ A quadrat solid wise man.”—Howell: Letters, bk. 
1, § 6., let. 58, 


2. Suited, fitted, correspondent, matching. 


“ A general description, quadrate to both.”"—Harvey ¢ 
On Consumption. 


B, As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang.: A square; a surface or 
figure having four equal and parallel sides, 
(Spenser: F. Q., II. ix. 22.) 

Il. Technically : 

1. Astrol.: An aspect of the heavenly 
bodies, wherein they are distant from each 
other 90°, and the same with quartile. 

2, Music: The sign b, used originally to 
raise B rotundum pb, one semitone. Hence 
arose its general use for the raising of ali 
flattened notes, as exemplified in its modern 
form of a natural, th 

3. Comp. Anat.: The quadrate-bone (q.v.). 
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quadrate-bone, s. 

Compar, Anat.: A bone by means of which 
the rami are articulated with the skull in 
Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes (often called the 
Hypotympanic-bone). 


quad’-rate, vi. & t. [Quaprare, a.] 
* A, Intrans,: To square, to fit, to match, 
to correspond, to suit. (Followed by with.) 
“There is a better explanation at hand, which 
exactly gquadrates with the sense here given.”"—War- 
burton: Div, Legation, bk. iv., § 6. 
B. Trans.: To trim a ship's gun on its 
carriage and trucks; to adjust a gun for 
firing on a level range. 


quad-riat’-ic, a. & s. 
Fr. quadratique.} 

A. As adjective : 

1, Alg.: Pertaining to or involving the 
square or second power of an unknown 
quantity: as, a quadratic equation: that is, 
an equation in which the unknown quantity 
is of two dimensions or raised to the second 
power; orin which the highest power of the 
unknown quantity is a square. 


2. Crystall. ; Dimetric ; applied to thesystem 
that includes the square prism and related 
forms. (Dana.) 


B, As substantive: 
1, A quadratic equation. 


2. (Pl.): That branch of algebra which 
deals with quadratic equations, 


quad-rat/-rix, s. [QuapRarTr, a.] 

Geom.: A curve by means of which straight 
lines can be found equal to the circumferences 
of circles or other curves and their several 

rts. The two most important curves of this 
oy are those of Dinostratus and Tschirn- 

ausen. 


quad’-ra-ture, s. [Lat. quadratura, from 
quadraturus, fut. par. of qguadro=to be or 
make square; Fr. quadrature; Ital. quadra- 
tura.] [QUADRATE, v.] 
* I. Ord. Lang.: The state of being quadrate 
or square ; a square space, 


“ All things parted by th’ empyreal bounds, 
His quadrature from thy Pps world,” 


filton: P. L., X. $81. 

II, Technically : 

1, Astron.: The position of one heavenly 
body with respect to another 90° distant, as 
the moon when midway between the points of 
opposition and conjunction. 

2. Geom.: The act ofsquaring ; the reducing 
of a figure to a square. 


“The quadrature of the circle isa famous problem, 
which has probably been the subject of more dis- 
cussion and research than any other problem within 
the whole range of mathematical science. The area of 
the circle heing ual to a rectangle described upon 
the radius and half of the circumference, it follows 

the quadrature would be possible if an algebraic 
expression, with a finite number of terms, could be 
found for the length of the circumference. Hence, 
the problem is reduced to finding such an expression, 
or to finding an exact expression in algebraic terms 
for the ratio of the diameter to the circumference. 
No such eSseaine has yet been found, and it is by no 
means probable that such an expression will ever be 
found. The problem may safely be classed with the 
problems for the geometrical tri-section of an angle, 

e duplication of the cube, &c., all of which are now 
regarded as beyond the power of exact geometrical 
construction.”—Davies & Peck ; Mathemat. Dictionary. 


[Eng. quadrat(e); te; 


quad’-rel, s. [Low Lat. quadrellus, from Lat 
— = square ; quatuor = 
‘our ; Ital. quadrello ; O, Fr. 
quarrel, carrel; Fr. carreau.) 
1, A square stone, brick, 
or tile, 
2. A kind of artificial stone 
made of chalky earth dried 
in the sun. So called from 
the square shape, 


8. A piece of turf or peat 


cut inasquare form. (Prov.) FROM ABOVE 
*quad-rélle’, s. [Fr.] [Quap- 
REL. ] 
Old Arm. : A mace havin 
a cross-head of four serrate QUADRELLE, 


rojections, used in the fif- 
eenth century, and carried at the saddle-bow. 


quad-rén-ni-al, * quad-ri-én’-ni-al, a. 
(Lat. quadriennium, from quadrus = square, 
fourfold, and annus =a year.] 

1. Comprising or consisting of a period of 
four years. 


2. Happening or recurring once in every 
four years : as, quadrennial games. 


this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, aeL 
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quad-rén’-ni-al-ly, adv. [Eng. quadren- 
nial; -ly.) Once in every four years. 


quad-ri-, quad-ro-, pref. [Quap-.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : [QuaAD-]. 


2. Chem. : Prefixes synonymous with tetra-, 
é.g., SnCly = quadri- or tetrachloride of tin. 


quadri-digitato-pinnate, a. 

Bot. (Of a compound leaf): Haying the 
secondary petioles proceeding in fours from 
the summit of a common petiole. 


quad-ri-bas’-ic, a. [Pref. quadri-, and Eng. 
basic:] 
Chem, : Having four parts of base to one of 
acid. 
* quad’-ri-ble, a. [Lat. quadrus = square, 
fourfold, and Eng. able.] Capable of being 
squared. (Derham.) 


quad’-ric, s. [Lat. quadrus = square, four- 
fold.] 


Alg.: A homogeneous expression of the se- 
cond degree in the variables or facients. Ter- 
nary and quaternary quadrics, equated to zero, 
represent respectively curves and surfaces, 
which have the property of cutting every 
line in the plane, or in space, in two points, 
and to which the 
name quadric is 
also applied. Plane 
quadrics, therefore, 
are identical with 
conic sections. 
(Brande & Cox.) 


su-lar, a. 


Bot.: Having 
four capsules. 


quad-ri-chlér-o- 
va -ler’-ic, «a. 
[Pref. quadri-; chloro-, and Eng.'valeric.) De- 
rived from or containing chlorine and valeric 
acid, 


quadrichlorovaleric-acid, s. 

Chem. : OsHgCl4Oo. Tetrachlorovaleric acid ; 
a semi-fluid colourless oil, obtained by the 
prolonged action of chlorine en valeric acid, 
aided by exposure to the sun. It is destitute 
of odour, has a pungent taste, and is heavier 
than water. In contact with water it forms a 
hydrate, CsHgCl4Oc,H20, slightly soluble in 
water, but very soluble in alcohol and ether. 


QUADRICAPSOULAR, 


quad’-ri-corn, s. (Lat. quadrus = square, 
fourfold, and cornw=a horn.}] A name given 
to any animal having four horns or antennz. 

quad-ri-corn’-olis, a. [QuapricoRn.] 
Having four horns or antenne. 

quad-ri-cos-tate, a. [Pref. quadri-, and 
Eng. costate.} Having four ribs. 

quad-ri-dé¢'-im-al, a. [Pref. quadri-, and 
Eng. decimal (q.v.).] 

Crystall.: Applied to a crystal whose prism, 
or the middle part, has four faces, and two 
summits, containing together ten faces. 

quad-ri-dén’-tate, a. [Pref. quadri-, and 
Eng. dentate (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Having four teeth on the edge. 

* quad-ri-én’-ni-al, a. [QuaDRENNIAL.] 
quad-ri-én’-ni-iim, s. ([Lat.] (Quapren- 
NIAL.] A space of four years. 

quadriennium-utile, s. 

Scots Laav: The four years allowed after 
majority, within which an action of reduction 
of any deed, done to the prejudice of a minor, 
may be instituted. 

quad-ri-far’-i-oiis, a. (Lat. quadrifarius, 
from quadrus = square, fourfold.} 

Bot. : Arranged in four rows or ranks, 


quad’—ri-fid, a. (Quapriripz.] 
* 1. Ord. Lang. & : Divi 
eis ues 2 got : Divided or deeply 
2. Botany : 
Q) (Of a perianth) : Divided from the upper 
margin to the base into four clefts. 
(2) (Of a leaf): Divided about half way down 


into four segments with linear sinuses and 
straight margins. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wit, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


quadrennially—quadriphyllous 


quad-rif’-i-dae, s. pl. (Lat. quadrifidus, from 
quadrus = square, fourfold, and jindo (pa. t. 
fidi) = to cleave.) 

Entom.: A section of Noctuina. Wings 
generally broad, sometimes very large, hinder 
ones but little folded, median wing of the 
latter generally with four branches, European 
species few. Sections: Variegate, Intruse, 
Limbate, and Serpentine. (Stainton.) 


quad-ri-foil, a. [Qu4DRIFOLIATE.] 


quad -ri-f0'-li-ate, quad’ -ri-foil, a. 
(Pref. quadri-, and Eng. foliate (q.v.).] 
Bot. (Of a petiole) : Bearing four leaflets from 
the same point. 


quad-ni-fir’-cate, quad-ri-fiir’-cat- 
éd,a. (Pref. quadri-, and Eng. furcate, fur- 
cated (q.v.).] ‘ 
Having four 
forks or 
branches. 


quad-ri-ga 
(pl. quad- 
ri -g2), s. 
[Lat., con- 
tracted from 
quadrijuge, 
from quatuor 
= four, and 
jugum=a 
yoke.] 

Rom. An- 
tig. : A two- 
wheeled car 
or chariot drawn by four horses, harnessed all 
abreast. It was-used in the Circensian games 
of the Romans, 


quad-ri-gém’-in-olis, a. [Lat. quadri- 
geminus, from quadrus = fourfold, and gemi- 
nus = born with another, twin.] 

*1. Ord. Lang. ;: Having four similar parts ; 
fourfold. 

2. Anat, : Of, or.belonging to four rounded 
eminences (corpora or tubercula quadrigemina) 
separated by a crucial depression, and placed 
in twos above the passage leading from the 
third to the fourth ventricle of the cerebrum. 


* quad-ri-sé-nar-i-oiis, a. (Lat. quadri- 
geni, for quadringent = four hundred each.] 
Consisting of four hundred. 


quad-ri-glan’du-lar, a. [Pref. quadri-, 
and Eng. glandular (q.v.).] Having four 
glands, 


quad-ri-hi’-late, a. [Pref. quadri-, and Lat. 
hilum (q.v.). ] 


Bot.: Waving four apertures. Example, 
the pollen of some plants. 


QUADRIGA, 


quad-rij-u-gate, quad-rij’-u-goiis, a. 
[Lat. quadrijugis, guadrijugus = yoked four 
together.] [QUADRIGA.] 

Bot. (Of the petiole of a pinnated leaf): Bear- 
ing four pairs of leaflets. 


quad-ri-lam’-in-ar, a. 
Eng. laminar (q.v.)-] 
laminee. 


quad-ri-lat’-€r-al, a. & s. (Lat. quadrilat- 
erus = four-sided ; quadrus = square, four- 
fold and latus, genit. lateris = a side.] 
A. As adj.: Having four sides, and conse- 
quently four angles. 
B. As substantive: 


1. Geom.: A figure having four sides and 
four angles ; aquadrangular figure. Parallelo- 
grams, squares, and trapeziums are quadri- 
laterals. 

2, Mil.: A space within and defended by 
four fortresses, as the quadrilateral in Venetia, 
formed by Peschiera and Mantua on the 
Mincio, and by Verona and Legnago on the 
Adige, . 


quad-ri-lat'-€r-al-néss, s. [Eng. quadri- 
lateral ; -ness.) The property, quality, or state 
of being quadrilateral. 


* quad-ri-lit-ér-al, a. [Pref. quadri-, and 
Eng. literal(q.v.).] _ Consisting of four letters. 


qua-drille’ (qu as k), s. [Fr., from Sp. 
cuadrillo =a small square, cuadrilla = a meet- 
ing of four or more persons, from cuadra = a 
square ; from Lat. quadra, fem. of quadrus = 
square, fourfold ; quadrula = a little square.]} 


[Pref. quadri-, and 
Consisting of four 


1, A dance consisting of five figures or 
movements, executed by four sets of couples, 
each forming the side of a square. 

“The quadrille was ended, and the music stopped 

playing.’—Marryat: Snarleyyow, ch, ix. 

2, The music composed for such a dance. 

3. A game of cards played by four persons 
with forty cards, the tens, nines, and eights 
being thrown out from an ordinary pack. 

“ © filthy check on all industrious skill 
To Epoil the nation’s last great trade—quadrille! 
Pope: Moral lissays, iii. 76, 
* qua-drille’ (qu as k), v4. [QUADRILLE, 8.] 
1, To dance a quadrille or quadrilles, 


2. To play at quadrille. 


quad-ril’-li-on, s. [Fr.] 

1. According to American and French nota- 
tion, a unit followed by fifteen ciphers. 

2. According to English notation, the num- 
ber produced by raising a million to its fourth 
power, or a number represented by a unit 
followed by twenty-four ciphers. 


quad-ri-lo’-bate, quad/-ri-lobed, « 
[Pref. quadri-, and Eng. lobate, lobed (q.v-).] 
Bot. : Having four lobes. 


quad-ri-loc’-u-lar, a. [Pref. quadri-, and 

Eng. locular (q.v.). | 
Bot. : Having four cells or compartments 5 
four-celled. (Used of an ovary or fruit.) 

* quad-ri-loge, s. [Low Lat. quadrilogus, 
from Lat. guadrus=fourfold, and Gr. Acyos 
(logos) = a discourse.] 

1. A book written in four parts. 

2. A narrative depending on the testimony 
of four witnesses, as the four Gospels. 

3. A work compiled from or by four authors. 
(Lambarde : Perambulations. p. 515.) 


* quad-rim’-a-ni, s. pl. [QUADRUMANA.] 
Entom.: Latreille’s name for the Harpalidz 


* quad-rim’-a-nous, a. [QUADRUMANOUS.) 


*quad-ri-mém bral, a. 
and membrum=a member.] 
members or parts. 


*quad-rin, *quad-rine, quat-rine, s. 
(O. Fr., from Lat. quadrini= four each.] <A 
small piece of money ; a farthing, a mite. 

“One of her paramours sent her a purse full of 
quadrines instead of silver."—North: Plutarch, p. 722. 
quad-ri-no’-mi-al, a.&s. (Pref. quadri-, 
and Eng. nomial (q.v.).] 
A. As adj.. Consisting of four terms or 
denominations. 
B. As subst. : A quantity, consisting of four 
terms or denominations. 


[Pref. quadri-, 
Having four 


* quad-ri-ném-ic-al, a. [Lat. quadrus= 
fourfold and nomen = a name, a term.] 
Alg. : The same as QUADRINOMIAL (q.V.). 


quad-ri-nom’-in-al, a. [Pref. quadri-, and 
Eng. nominal (q.v.). | 
Alg. : The same as QUADRINOMZAL (q.v.). 
quad-ri-part’-ite, a. (Lat. quadripartituss 
quatuor = four, and partitus = divided.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : Divided into four parts. 


“The quadripartite society of Saint George's shield,” 
—Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 4. (Tlust.) e a, 


Il. Technically : 
_ 1. Arch. : Divided, as a vault, by the arch- 
ing into four parts. 

2, Bot. : Four partite; divided almostto the 
base into four portions. (Used of a leaf, &e.) 

quad-ri-part’-ite-ly, adv. [Eng. quadri- 

partite 5 -ly.J In or by a quadripartite distri- 
bution ; in four parts or divisions. 

* quad-ri-par-ti-tion, s. [Lat. quadripar- 
titio.) [QUADRIPARTITE.] Division or distri- 
bution by four, or into four parts. 

“Th dripartition of the @ 
More: Mystery af Iniquity, Ue We eae 

+ quad-ri_pén’-nate, a. &s. [Pref. quadri 
and Eng. pennate (qv.).] L geen? 

A. As adj. : Having four wings. 
B. As subst. : An insect having four win 
—the typical number. i? . 


*quad-ri-phyl-lotis, a. [Pref. quadri- 
Bid Ge Ger tiulcnecatcati a | 
Bot. : Having four leaves. 


marine; g0, pot, 


ar, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, Quite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. %, «= 6; ey =a; qu — kw. 


quad-rip’-li-cat-éd, quad-rip’-li-cate, | quad-roén’, 


a. (Pret. quadri-, anc Eng. plicated; plicate.] 


Having four folds or plaits. 

* quad’-ri-réme, s. (Lat. quadriremis, from 
quatuor = four, and remus=an oar; Fr. 
quadriréme.)] 

Class. Antig. : A galley having four benches 
or ranks of oars or rowers, in use amongst the 
Greeks and Romans, 


quad-ri-sic-ra-mént’-al-ist, s. —_[Pref. 
quadri-, and Eng. sacramentalist.] [QuapRI- 
SACRAMENTARIAN. } 


quad-ri-sac-ra-mén-tar-i-an, quad- 
ri-sac-ra-mént-al-ist, s. [Pref. quadri-, 
and Eng. sacramentarian, sacramentalist.] 
Church Hist, (Pl): A controversial term ap- 
plied to some German Reformers in Wittenberg 
and its neighbourhood, who heli that the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism, the Eucharist, Confession, 
and Orders were generally necessary to salva- 
tion. They are mentioned by Melancthon in 
his Loci Communes. 


es 8. 
Eng. section (q.v.).) Su 
or sections. 
*quad-ri-siil-ca-ta, s. pl. [Pref. quadri-, 
and Lat. sulvatus, pa. par. of sulco = to furrow, 
to plough.] 
Zool.: A group of ungulate animals, with 
the hoof parted into four digits. 


* quad-ri-siil’-cate, a. & s. [QuapRISUL- 
CATA.) 
A. As adj.: Having four grooves or fur- 
rows ; specif., having a four-parted hoof. 
B. As substantive : 
Zool.: Any individual belonging to the 
Quadrisulcata (q.v.). 


* quad-ri-syl-lab’-ie, a. [Pref. quadri-, and 
Eng. syllabic (q.v.).] Consisting of four syl- 
lables; pertaining to or consisting of quadri- 
syllables. 


*quad-ri-syl'-la-ble, s. [Pref. quadri-, and 
—_ syllable (q v.).]) A word consisting of four 
syllables, 


een eter an Se 
quad-riv-a-lent, a. (Pref. quadri-, and 


Lat. valens, pr. par. of valeo = to be worth.] 
Chem.: Equivalent to four units of any 
standard, especially to four atoms of hydrogen. 
(TEerRaD.] 
quad-ri-valve, a. & a, [Pref. quadri-, and 
Eng. valve (q.v.).] 
A. As adjective: 
ng by four valves. (Used of a 


ref. quadri-, and 
ivision into four 


Bot. : O 
pericarp, &c.) 

B, As. subst.: One of a set of four folds or 
leaves forming a door. 


* quad-ri-val-vu-lar, 
and . valvular (q.v.). 
VALVE (q.¥-). 


* quad-riv-i-al, a. &s. [Quaprivivm.] 
A. As adj.: Having four ways or roads 
meeting in a point. 
“A forum with quadrivial streets.” 
Ben Jonson : Ej 
B, As subst. : One of the arts constituting 
the quadrivium (q.v.). by ates 
of thos Thbe pie dent Nie mar ort rg Dactiption 
of England, bk. ii., ch, iii, 


* quad_riv’-i-oiis,a. [QuapriviaL.) Going 
four ways or directions. 
“Walking off quadrivious,”— Reade: Cloister & 
Hearth, ch, xxiv. 
uad-riv-i-iim, s. [Lat.= (1) a place where 
Cicer roads meet; (2) the four mathematical 
sciences—arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
astronomy, from quatuor = four, and =a 
way.) In the middle ages an educational 
course consisting of the four mathematical 
sciences mentioned above. 


* quad-réb-u-lar-y, «. [First element 

t. Se ry, | second doubtful.] 
Four-sided ; containing four. 

“There is a saying, which passes 


aaron 
. That the Enperour is 
current in the Westerne eer Rie aT Men, the French 


Kings, the Spani 
Ring ot Asses, ‘the King of England King of Devills. 
—N. Ward: Simple Cobbler (ed. 1647), p. 48. 


a. [Pref. quadrt-, 
The same as QUADRI- 


quadriplicated—quagega 


uar-ter-on, s. & a, (Sp. 
cuarteron, from Lat. quartus = fourth.} 
A, As subst,: A person who is one quarter 
negro and three-quarters white; that is, one 
of whose grandparents was white and the 
other negro; and one of whose immediate 
parents was white and the other mulatto. 
“Hated by Creoles and Indians, Mestizos and Quad- 
roons.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng, ch, xxiil. 
B. As adj.: Pertaining to a person of such 
descent ; quarter blooded, 


“A marriage between a white planter and a guad- 
roon girl."—Macaulay ; iist, Bng., ob. 4, 


quad-réx’-ide, s. [(QuanpRANToxrDE.] 
*quad'-ru-min, quad’-ru-mane, s. 

[QUADRUMANA.] Any individual of the Quad- 
rumana (q.v.). 


t quad-ri-ma-na, s. pl. [Lat. quadri- 
manus = having four hands.] 

1. Zool. ; An order of Mammalia, founded by 
Cuvier, and containing the Monkeys, Apes, 
Baboons, and Lemurs (the Linnean genera 
Simia and Lemur). Owen divided it into 
three groups, Catarhina, Platyrhina, and 
Strepsirhina. [Primares.] (Cf. Mivart, in 
Phil. Trans., 1867, pp. 299-429.) 


“Tf we accept, with Prof. Owen[ Anat, Vert., ii. 553), 
as the definition of the word ‘foot,’ ‘an extremity in 
which the 


hallux forms the fulerum in standing or | 


hee te then man alone has a pair of feet. But, 
anatomically, the foot of apes agrees far more with the 
foot of man than with his hand, and similarly the 
ape's hand resembles man’s hand, and differs from his 
foot. Even estimated physiologically, or according to 
use, the hand throughout the whole order|Primates 
remains the p. le a eee. excellence, while the 
predominant function of the foot, however prehensile 


2. Paleont.: The earliest known remains 
are those of Lemuravus (q.v.) from the Eocene 
of New Mexico. The other genera which pre- 
sent any points of interest are treated sepa- 
rately. [DRYOPITHECUS, PLIOPITHECUS, PRo- 
TOPITHECUS.] 


quad-ri’-ma-nois, * quad-rim’-a- 
nous, a. [Mod. Lat. quadruman(a); Eng. 
adj. suff. -ous.] Having four hands; pertain- 
ing to the Quadrumana, 

“Professor Huxley maintains that the term Quad- 
rumanous lead to erroneous conclusions if it be 
held to omen es the hind hand of a monkey is ana- 
tomically homologous with the hand rather than 
with the foot of man."—Jyell: Antig. Man, p. 826. 

quad’-riine, s. [Ftyn. doubtful.] A gritstone 
with a calcareous cement. 


quad-ru- a. & s. [Fr. quadrupéde; 
Ital. quadrupedo.] 

A. As adj.: Having four legs and feet; 
four-footed, 

B, As subst.: In popular language, chiefly 
applied to the four-footed Mammalia, rarely, 
if ever, to the four-footed Reptilia. 

“The ancestors of the gigantic gquudrupeds.”"—Mac- 

aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iil, 
* quad-rf’-pé-dal, a. & s. (Eng. quadruped ; 
-al. | 


A, As adj.: Quadruped ; having four legs 
and feet; pertaining to a quadruped. 


“From that groveling, gquadrupedal shupe.”"—How- 
ell: Parly of Beasts, p. 6. 


B, As subst. : A quadruped. 
“The coldest of any gquadrupedals.”"—Howell: Parly 
of Beasts, p. UL. 
* quad’-rii-_pé-dat-éd, a. [Eng. guadruped ; 
Ved) Turned into quadrupeds or beasts, 
“ Quadrupedated with an earthly covetousness,”— 
Adam; Works, 1. 199. 
* quad’-rii-péd-ism, s. [Hng. quadruped ; 
-ism.] The state or condition of a quadruped, 
“Quadrupedism is not considered an obstacle to 
a certain kind of canonizatiou,”—Southey ; The Doctor, 
ch. excix, 
quad’-rfi-ple, a. &s. (Fr. quadruple, from 
Lat. quadruplus = fourfold, from quatuor = 
four, and plico = to fold.} 
A, As adj.: Fourfold; four times told, 
‘B, As subst. : Fourfold; a sum, quantity, 
or number four times as much or as many, 


Quadruple-Alliance, s. 
Hist, ; An alliance between England, France, 


Germany, and Holland in 1718-19, and between 
England, France, Spain, and Portugal in 1834, 


quadruple-counterpoint, s. 
Music: The construction of four melodies 
or parts to be performed together, in such a 
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manner that they can be interchanged with- 
out involving the infringement of the laws of 
musical grammar, 


quad’-ri-ple, vt. & t. (Fr. quadrupler, from 
Lat. sche oD = to Sechsis by four, from 
quadrwplus = quadruple Ge) 
A. Intrans.: To become fourfold as much 
or as many ; to increase fourfold, 


“Tt has probably, on the avs 2, drupled."— 
Macauliy : Hist, ros ch, iit, eld ree 


B, Trans. : To make four times as much or 

as many; to multiply fourfold. 

“A method by which the fatty constituents sns- 
pended in milk may be qguadrupled."—Daily Tele 
graph, March 20, 1886, 

quad’-rfi-pléx, a. [Lat.] Fourfold, quad- 
ruple, , 
quadruplex-telegraphy, s.  Tele- 
graphy in which four messages are sent simul- 
neously along one wire. This was first 
successfully effected on a wire between Lon- 
don and Liverpool in 1877. 


quad-ri’-pli-cate, a. & s. [Lat. quadrupli- 
catus, pa. par. of quadruplico =to make quad- 
ruple tows] 
A, As adj.: Yourfold; four times repeated. 
B, As subst. : The fourth power. 
quad-rii’-pli-_cate, v.t. [QuapruPLicaTE, a.] 
To make fouffold, to double twice, 


| quad-rii-pli-ca/-tion, s. [Lat. quadrupli- 


catio, from quadruplicatus, pa. par. of guadru- 
plico = to quadruplicate (q.v.).] The act or 
process of quadruplicating ; the state of being 
quadruplicated. 


* quad-ri-pli¢-i-ty, s. [As if from a Lat. 
quadruplicitas.} The state or condition of 
being fourfold. 


OM t the quadruplicity 
Of elemental essence, terra is but thought 
_ Tobea punctum,” Greene: Friar Bi 


*quad-ri-ply, adv. (Eng. quadrup(le); -ly.J 
In a quadruple, or fourfold manner or degree ; 
to a fourfold quantity or degree, 

“The innocent perso pensed 
for the loss of tind awit: Gutitoer'e Sennen (Lille 
put), ch. vi. 

quezer’-6, s. [Lat., imper. sing. of quero=to 
seek, to inquire.] Seek, inquire, question. 
When placed before or after a proposition or 
word, quere implies a doubt of its correctness 
or truth, and suggests the desirability of in- 
geie into the point. It is frequently ab- 
breviated into Qu. [QuERY.] 

“Queere, if 'tis stee in the same liquor, it may 
not prevent the fly and grub.”—Mortimer : Husbandry. 

* quees’-ta, s. ([Lat., from questus = gain, 
profit, advantage.] An indulgence or remis- 
sion of penance granted by the pope, and 
exposed for sale, 


quzes'-tor, s [QuzEsTor.] 
quees’-tiis, s. [QuzEsTus.] 


quaff, * quaught, * quaffe, v.t. &¢ [For 
ruach, from quach, queich, quech, queff=a cup 
Gcoten, from Ir. & Gael. cuach=a cup, a 
wl,amilking-pail. Cf. Wel. eweh = a round 
cavity, a crown of a hat, a hive.] 
A, Trans.; To drink; to swallow in large 
draughts ; to drink abundantly or copiously. 
“Then, quick! the cup to guaf’ that chases sorrow.” 
Browning ; Paracelsus, iv. 
B, Intrans. : To drink soplonsy, or luxuri- 
ously. (Dryden; Homer; Iliad i.) 
* quaff-tide, * quaf-tide,s. Time for 
drinting. (Stanyhurst : Virgil; Aineid iv. $4.) 


*quaff, 5. (Quarr, v.] <A draught. 
“Now, Alvina bogins her quaft.” 
Greene» Looking-Glass for London, p. 141, 
quaff’-ér, s. (Eng. quaf; -er.] One who 
quaffs or drinks largely. 


* quaf-fer, vi. [Prob. for ener (q.¥.).] To 
shake, to grope or feel about. 


“ Long broad bills to guaffer and hunt in waters and 
er Derham: Physico-Theology, bk. iv., ch. xi 
(Note, 


quag,s. [An abbrey. of quagmire (q.v.).]’ A 
quagmire, a bog. 
“ Striding along between the whin bushes or through 
the quags,.”—Athenwum, Sept. 3, 1881. 
quag-ga,s. [See extract, under def. 2.] 
Zoology : 
1, Equus (Asinus, Gray) quagga, a striped 


ee ee ee St 
poil, boy: pout, jorl; cat, gell, chorus, ehin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, 


-tious, -sious = shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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equine form, from South Africa, now nearly, 
Buckley (Proc. Zool. 


if not entirely, extinct. 
Soc., 1876, p. 
291) notes 
that, though 
even then 
“apparently 
unknown,” 
in 1836 “it 
was very 
numerous in 
the plains 
north [a mis- 
print for 
south] of the 
Vaal river.” 
Height at 
shoulders 
about four feet; striped only on head, neck, 
and shoulders; prevailing colour brown, ab- 
domen, legs, and part of tail whitish-gray. 
2. Equus burchellii. [ZEBRA.] b 


“ This [Zquus burchellii)is the Quagga par excellence 
of South African sportsmen. ... Their note is a sort 
of bark, like the Dutch pronunciation of the word 
Quagga, whence, most probably, came the name.”— 
Proc. Zool. Soc., 1876, p. 282. 


quag-sy, a. (Eng. quag; -y.] Boggy; soft 
or yielding like a quagmire. 
** Which lives for all, who flounder boldly on 
Through quaggy bos.” 
Blackie: Lays of Righlands & Islands, p. 191. 
quag’-mire, s. [For quake-mire, from quake 
and mire.] [QUAVE, QUAVEMIRE.] 
1. A shaking bog or marsh; wet, boggy 
land that shakes and yields under the foot. 
“ Only a narrow track of firm ground rose above the 
quagmire."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch, iii. 
2. A place wet, miry, and soft as a bog. 


“The roads had become mere guagmires.”—Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


qua-haug (au as 5), qua-hog’, s. 
Narraganset Indian poquauhock.] 
Zool. : Venus mercenaria, a bivalve having 
its inside tipped with purple. (New England.) 
(Goodrich & Porter.) 


quaich, quaigh (ch, gh guttural), quegh, s. 
[Irish & Gael. cuach.] [QuaFrF, v.] <A drink- 
ing-cup or vessel. (Scotch.) 


quaid,a. [QueEp.] 


*quaid, *quayd, pa. par. or a. [See def.] 
rushed, cowed, depressed, dejected. (Proba- 
bly for quailed or quaved, from Mid. Eng. quave 
= to shake.) 
“Therewith his sturdie courage soon was guayd.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. vill. 14, 
quail (1), * quaile (1), *quayle, * queal, 
*quel-en (pa. t. * qual, quailed), vi. & t. 
[A.8. cwelan = to die, in comp. dcewelan = to 
die utterly ; cogn. with Dut. quelen = to pine 
away; O. H. Ger. quelan = to suffer torment ; 
A.S. cwalu = destruction ; Icel. kvol; Dut. & 
Sw. qual; Ger. qual = torment, agony.] 
A. Intransitive: 
*1. To die, to perish. 
“Men queladh on hungre.” 
*2. To faint, to sink. 
“ My false spirits quail.” Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 5. 
3. To have the spirits or courage give away, 
as before hunger or difficulties ; to shrink, to 
cower, to lose heart. 


“ Paule was afrayed of their guayling, whom he had 
instructed by his own teachinge.”—Udal; Preface to 
the First of Timothie. 

*4, To fade, to wither, to die out. 


“Se virtue guailed and vice began to grow.” 
Tancred & Gismunda (1568). 
*5, To slacken. 


“Let not search and inquisition quail.” 
wa Shakesp.: As You Like It, ti. 2. 
*B. Transitive: 
1. To cause to shrink ; to crush, to depress. 
“That ne'er guails me at which your greatest quake.” 
Drayton: Barons Wars, Vi. 83. 
2. To overcome, to quell. 
“With foree of migh d verti 
Bee chant ig t, and vertue great, his stormy 
Surrey: The Complaint of a Louer. 
quail (2), * quaile (2), * quayl-yn, wi. 
LO. Fr. coailler (Fr. cailler), from Lat. coagulo 
= to coagulate (q.v.).] To curdle, to coagu- 
late, as milk. (Prov.) 


“T quayle as mylke doth. Je qguaille bolte.”—Pals- 
grave. 


quail, *quaile, *quaille, *quayle, s. 
[O. Fr. quaille (Fr. caille), Aes Lew Lat. 
quaquila =a quail, from O. Dut. qiackel=a 
quacker, a quail, from quacken = to croak, to 
quack ; Ital. quaglia = a quail.) 


=> 


QuaaGa. 


[From 


0. Eng. Homilies, i, 111 


quaggy—quakery 


1, Ord. Lang. & Ornith. : The genus Coturnix, 
espec. Coturniz communis, or dactylisonans, the 
latter name having reference to the peculiar 
dactylic call of the male, which has given rise 
to the provincial name of Wet-my-lips, Wet- 
my-feet, from a supposed similarity of sound. 
It is widely distributed over the eastern hemi- 
sphere, visiting Europe in early summer and 
returning southwards in the autumn, when 
immense numbers are caught and fattened for 
the market, as their flesh is much esteemed. 
They nest on the ground, laying from nine to 
fifteen pyriform yellowish-white eggs, blotched 
with dark brown. The males are polygamous 
and extremely pugnacious. The quails of the 
United States belong to a different family, 
Odontophorids, and differ from the Old World 
forms in some of their habits. There are 
about 50 or 60 species. The best known of the 
American quails is Ortyx virginianus, the Vir- 
ginian Quail, usually known as the Partridge, 
or Bob White, from its peculiar whistling note. 
It is a favorite game bird. Lophortyx californica, 
the California Quail, is also esteemed as a game 
bird. The genus Excalfactoria contains the 
Dwarf Quails, and the family Turnicide the 
Bush Quails. 


*92, Fig.: A courtesan, a prostitute. 


“An honest fellow enough, and one that loves 
quails.”—Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, v. 1. 


3. Script. : 12D (selav), yay (selaiv) (Exod. 
xvi. 13, Num. xi. 31, 32, &c.) seems correctly 
rendered. 


quail-call, s. 


“In the old days they [quails] were taken in England 
in a net, attracted thereto by means of a quail-call—a 
simple instrument, the use of which is now wholly 
neglected—on which their note are easily imitated.”— 
Encyc. Brit, (ed. 9th), xx. 47. 


quail-pigeons, s. pl. 
Ornith. ; The genus Geophaps. 


quail-pipe, s. 

1. Lit. : A pipe or call for alluring quails to 
the net. 

*2. Fig. : The human throat. 

“To clear my quail-pipe, and refresh my soul, 
Full oft I drain’d the spicy nut-brown bowl.” 
Pope: Wife of Bath, 218. 
quail-snipes, s.pl. 

Ornith.: The family Thinocoride (q.v.). 
They are small birds confined to temperate 
South America, resembling quails in appear- 
ance, but more nearly allied to the Plovers. 


*quaint, * quainte, v.t. (An abbrev. of 
acquaint (q.v.).] To acquaint, to inform, 
“Tf he travaile and guainte him well.” 
Recorde: Castle of Knowledge. 
quaint, * coint, * coynt, * koynt, *qeint, 
* quoynte, * queinte, * queynt, 
*quoynte, s. [O. Fr. coint, from Lat. 
cognitus =known, well-known, pa. par. of 
cognosco=to know. The meaning has been 
influenced by Lat. comptus = neat, adorned, 
pa. par. of como = to arrange, to adorn ; Ital. 
conto = known, noted.] 
*1, Remarkable, notable, strange, 


“ An quoynte tour hii lete make euery del of tre.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p, 408. 


* 2. Noted, well-known, celebrated, famous. 


“Marius, ys sone, was kyng, guoynte mon and bold.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 72. 


* 3, Cunning, crafty, artful. (Chaucer: C.T., 
8,605.) 
4, Skilful, artful, subtle, ingenious. 


“The erle was fulle quaynte, did mak a rich galeie, 
With fourscore armed knyghtes.” ealets 
Robert de Brumne, p. 54, 


5, Prim, shy, affectedly nice, fastidious. 


“ Every look was coy and wondrous guaint.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. i. 5. 


*6§, Fine, neat, elegant, graceful. 


“To show how quaint an orator you are.’ 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry V1, hii. 2. 


7. Old and antique; singular or curious 
from strangeness or unusual occurrence : as, 
a quaint dress. 

* 8, Artificially elegant ; neat, trim, pretty, 
pleasing. 

“A fine, quaint, graceful, and Hent fash: — 

Shakesp. : Much eos about Wotnings fie % mare. 
9. Odd, whimsical, farfetched, curious. 
“Her ballad, jest, and riddle’s quaint device.” 
Beattie ; The Minstrel, bk. i. 
* quaint-ise, * queint-ise, * quoynt-yse, 
s [O. Fr. cointise.] 
1, Cunning, artfulness, cleverness. 


“The devil fighteth ayenst man more b: einti. 
pat sleight than by strength.”—Chaucer : The Pavecnes 


A quail-pipe. 


2. Strangeness, curiousness, oddness. 
“Wrought was his robe in straunge gise, 
And al to slittered for gueintise.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 
quaint’-ly, * queint-ly,* quoynte-liche, 
adv. [Eng. quaint; -ly.] 
*1, Skilfully, cunningly, artfully. 


“A ladder guaintly made of cords.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen, til. 1 


*2, Neatly, nicely. 


“The lines are very guaintly writ.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen, li. L 


* 3, Ingeniously, cleverly, dexterously. 
“Those points, indeed, you guaintly prove.” 
Prior: Turtle & Sparrow, 
4, Oddly, whimsically, fancifully. 
“ Hung full with flowres and garlands guaintly made. 
Browne: Britannias Pastorals, ti. > 
quaint’-néss, s. [Bng. quaint; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being quaint. 
“The easy turns and guaintness of the song.” 
Drayton: Pastorals, ecl. 9. 
*quair, * quaire, * cwaer, s. [O0. Fr 
quaier (Fr. cahier).] [QuIRE.] A little book, 
a pamphlet. 


quake, *quak-en, *cwal-i-en, (pa. t. 
* quoke, * quook, quaked), v.t. & 4% [A.S, 
cwacian =to quake; ef. cweccan=to wag. 
From the same root as quick (q.v). Prov, 
Ger. quacken ; Dan. qvackle.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1, To shake, to tremble, as through fear or 
cold. (Tyndall: Workes, p. 118.) 

2. To be shaken with more or less violent 
commotions ; to vibrate. 


“ Anon she gan perceive the house to guake.” 
Spenser: F. Q., ILI. xii. 37. 


3. To tremble, move, or give way under the 
feet, as from want of solidity: as, a quaking 
bog. 

*B. Trans.: To cause to quake or 
tremble ; to frighten. 

‘* Where ladies shall be frighted 
And, gladly guaxed, hear more.” 
2 Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 9. 
*quake, s. [QuaKE, v.] A quaking, a 
trembling, a shaking ; a tremulous agitation ; 
a shudder. : 
“Turne ageyne in guake.” Cursor Mundi, 927. 


*quake-breech, s. A coward. 


“*Excors, a heartlesse, a faint-hearted fellow, aguake 
breech, without boldness, spirit, wit; a sot."—Withal: 
Dictionarie, p. 338 (ed. 1608). 


quake-grass, s. Quaking-grass (q.v.). 
*quake-tail, s. The wagtail (q.v.). 


quak’-ér, s. [So named by Justice Bennet, 
in derision of George Fox, who had admonished 
the Judge and those around him ‘‘ to quake at 
the word of the Lord.”] 
1, [FRIEND, s., J (4).] 
2, The same as QUAKER-GUN (q.V.). 


Quakers-and-Shakers, s. pl. 
Bot.: Briza media. 


quaker-bird, s. 


Ornith.: Diomedea fuliginosa, the Sooty 
Albatross. 


quaker-grass, s. Quaking-grass (q.v.). 


quaker-gun, s. An imitation of a gun, 
made of wood or other material, and placed 
in the port-hole of a vessel, or the embrasure 
of a fort, todeceive the enemy. (So called from 
its inoffensive character.) 
quak’-ér-éss, s. 
female quaker. 
quak’-ér-ish, a. [Eng. quaker; -ish.] Per- 
taining or relating to quakers; resembling 
quakers ; characteristic of quakers. 
“ Her rippling hai i -cap.” 
<G, Hiss’ Dastlel Deronda, che eli de a 
quak’-ér-ism, s. [Eng. quaker ; -ism.] The 
manners, doctrines, or practice of the quakers. 


“*He hath helped to make guakerism, considered in 
its discipline, a civil community. or corporation.”"— 
Warburton: Alliance between Church & State. 


*quak’-ér-ly, a. (Eng. quaker; -ly.]_ Re- 
sembling, or characteristic of, quakers; 
quakerish. 

“You would not have Englishmen, when they are 


in company, hold a silent quakerty meeting,” — 
man: Winter Evening Oonfatiulations pL aT tan 


*quak’-ér-y, s. [Eng. quaker ; -y.] Quakerism. 


“ Quakery, though it pretend high, i 
at the bottom.”—Hallywell : Prue Gan reece 


[Eng. quaker; -ess.] A 


SRT PORT SEE ea 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér. thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. , c= 6; ey = 4; qu= kw. 


quaking, pr. pa. ora, (QUAKE, v.] 
quaking-grass, s. [Briza.] 


quak’-ing-ly, *quak-ing-lye, adv, (Eng, 
quaking; -ly.) In a quaking or trembling 
‘Inanner ; tremblingly. 


“But never did more pd 
piline. eae avcadia: bk. iii, a eres ee 
* quakke, s. (Quack, s.] 


quak’-y, a. (Eng. quak(e); -y.] Quaking, 
shaking, quaggy : as, a quaky bog. , : 
Yet hee apn, ele quaky,.”— Thackeray ¢ 

* quale, v.t. [QuarL, v,] 


qua’-lé-a, s. [The native name of one species 
in Guiana.) 
Bot.: A genus of Vochyacee. Trees or 
shrubs, some of the latter 130 feet high, with 
a five-parted spurred calyx, a single petal, and 
one fertile stamen. From Brazil and Guiana. 
Known Poem about thirty. Qualea pulcher- 
rima has the calyx blue and the petal red. 


* qual-i-fi-a-ble, a. [Eng. qualify; -abdle.] 
pable of yoo be beam that may or can 
be qualified, abated, or modified. 

“w find i ifiable ae 
they bale, Sovwme kg prrerbndpet gemters HR 
Barrow > Sermons, fii., ser. 37. 

qual-i-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
ualificatus, pa, par. of qualyico = to qualify 
q-V.); Ital. qualificazione.] 
1, The act of qualifying; the state of being 
qualified ; adaptation, fitness. 
waite a tgbrreescee cu th met 
wi a 
ees 

2. The act of qualifying, abating, or modify- 
ing; a qualifying, modifying, or extenuating 
circumstance ; restriction, limitation. 

3. That which qualifies a person or thing 
for any particular purpose or use, as a place, 
an office, an employment; any natural or 
acquired quality, property, or possession 
which fits or entitles the possessor to exercise 
any right, privilege, function, or duty. 

a al 

ph Einciple of Onset Sharp: Sorvons, volta eer 

*4,. Appeasement, abatement. (Shakesp. : 

Othello, ii. 1.) 


* qual-i-fi-ca-tive, a. & s. [Eng. qualifi- 
cat(ion); -ive.] 

A, As adj. : Serving, or having the power, to 
qualify or modify. 

B. As subst. : That which serves to qualify, 
modify, or limit; a qualifying, modifying, or 
limiting term, clause, or statement. 

“Some who will forgive the use of our gualificatives.” 
—Fuller: General Worthies, ch. xxi, 
qual-i-fi-ca-tor, s. [Low Lat.) [Quatiry.] 

Roman Church: An officer of the ecclesias- 
tical courts, whose business is to examine and 
prepare causes for trial. 


qual-i-fied, pa. par. & a. [QuauiFy.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Having a certain qualification or qualifi- 
cations ; fitted by accomplishments or endow- 
ments, or by the possession of certain qualities, 
properties, or powers, to exercise any right, 
privilege, function, or duty: as, a qualified 
voter. 

*2. Accomplished, endowed. 


“ To him that is such a qualified young gentleman.” 
—B rd 2 Terence in Enguish, p. 286. 


8. Accompanied with some qualification, 
modification, or limit ; modified, limited : as, 
a qualified statement. 

Il. Eccles. : Applied to a person enabled to 
hold two benefices. 


qualified-fee,s. [Fex, s., II. 2. (2) (@).] 


qualified-oath, s. 

Scots Law: The oath of a party on a refer- 
ence where circumstances are stated which 
must necessarily be taken as part of the oath, 
and therefore qualify the admission or denial. 


qualified-property, s. 

Law: A limited right of ownership: as (1) 
Such right as a man has in wild animals 
which he has reclaimed ; (2) such right as a 
bailee has in the chattel transferred to him 
by the bailment. 


boil, boy; pout, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, Sem; 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhun. -cious, 


quaking—quamoclit 


*qual’-i-fied-ly, adv. [Eng. qualified; -ly.] 
Ina Ye manner; with qualification or 
limitation. 


*qual’-i-fied-néss, s. (Eng. qualified ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being qualified or fit. 


qual’-i-fi-ér, s, (Eng. qualify; -r.] One 
who or that which qualifies. 


qual-i-fy, * qual-i-fie, vt. & i. [Fr. 
qualifier, from Low Lat. qualifico= to endow 
with a quality: Lat. qualis=of what sort, 
and facio= to make.) 

A. Transitive: 

1, To make such as is required ; to furnish 
with the qualifications, as knowledge, skill, or 
other accomplishment, necessary for any pur- 

se; to fit for any place, office, or occupa- 


on, 

“To » Aig n for the receiving the fruits 
and benefits ese mercies,” —Sharp : , Vol, 
vi, ser, 16, 


2. To make legally qualified or capable ; to 
furnish with legal power, qualification, or 
capacity for exercising any right, privilege, 
function, or duty: as, To qualify a person as 
a voter. 

3. To modify; to limit by exceptions or 
qualifications ; to narrow, to restrict : as, To 
qualify a statement. 

*4, To moderate, to temper, to soften, to 
assuage, to abate. 

: = p wre tlheg fire’s extreme rage.” 
. - Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 7. 

*5. To temper, to regulate, to vary, to 
moderate. 
ae Leese 7 pyanor throttle to qualify the sound.” 


(Spenser: F. Q., I. 


* 6. To ease, to soothe. 
vi. 51.) 

7. To modify or moderate the strength of; 
to dilute, to weaken. (Dickens: Pickwick, ch. 
xxxviii.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To take the necessary steps for making 
one’s self qualified for any place, office, func- 
tion, or occupation; to establish a right to 
exercise any right, privilege, function, or 
duty (followed by for): as, To qualify for an 
elector, to qualify for a surgeon. 

2. To swear to discharge the duties of an 
office ; hence, to make oath toany fact. (Amer.) 


qual-i-ta-tive, a. .[Eng. qualit(y) ; -ative.] 
Pertaining to quality; estimable according to 
quality. 


qualitative-analysis, s. [ANALysis.] 


* qual’-i-ta-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. qualitative ; 
-ly.] In a qualitative manner; as regards 
quality. 


* qual’-i-tied, a. ([Eng. quality; -ed.] 
urnished or endowed with qualities or pas- 
sions ; accomplished, 


“ Episcopus tested he was not so ill qualitied,”— 
Hata? J ak em Synod of Dort, Dec., 1618. 


qual’-i-ty, * qual-i-tee, * qual-i-tie, 

* qual-i-tye, s. (Fr. qualité, from Lat. 

alitatem, accus. of qualitas=sort, kind, 

om on = of what sort; Sp. calidad ; Ital. 
qualita.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The condition of being such or such; 
nature relatively considered. 

“ The power to produce any idea in our mind, I call 

lity of the subject wherein that power is,"—Locke + 

uman Underst., vol. 1, bk. il., ch vill, § 8. 

2. That makes or helps to make any person 
or thing such as he or it is; a distinguishing 
characteristic or property of a person or thing ; 
an attribute, a property, a trait. 

**T have many ill qualities,” 
Shakesp, : Much Ado About Nothing, il. 1. 

8, Virtue or power of producing particular 
effects ; particular efficacy. 

“ O mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In plants, herbs, stones, and their true lities.” 
Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, ii. & 

*4, Particular condition, disposition, or 
temper ; character, good or bad. 

“To-night we'll wander through the streets, and 

note the qualities of people.” — ¢ Antony ¢ 
Cleopatra, i. 1. 

5. Aspecial or assumed character, part, or 
position ; capacity. 

* 6, Profession, occupation; a fraternity. 

“ Aman of Reob Dasisonae 
it: wal 
7 “Spike 7 fe Consionen of Verona, iv. 1, 
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*7. Condition in relation to others; com- 
parative rank. 
“oR 
Only where qualities Hos rare poh 
Shakesp.: Al's Well that Ends Well, 1. 8. 
8. Superior rank or condition ; superiority 
of birth or station ; high rank, 
“ Any man of quality or degree.” 
Shakesp, : Lear, v. & 
“| The quality : Persons of high social rank, 
colectively. Now only used vulgarly. 


“IT shall appear at the masquerade dreased up in m: 
feathers, that the Mires eats see how pretty they w 
look in their travelling habits.”—Addison: Guardian, 


*9, A state of affairs producing certain 
effects ; occasion, cause, ground, reason. 


“ Know you the quality of Lord Timon’s fury?” 
Shakesp. ¢ Timon of Athena, til. 6 


* 10, An acquirement, au accomplishment. 


re er a Shoes, queeuties of Be ih dancing, 
nd fencing, which accompany a bri -_ 
Clarendon: Civil War, La Sse pe 


* 31. Manner. 


“ Hate counsels not in such a quality.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, tii. 2 


J Quality of estate: 

Law : The manner in which the enjoyment 
of an estate is to be exercised during the time 
for which the right of enjoyment continues. 


quality-binding, s. A kind of worsted 
tape used in Scotland for binding the borders 
of carpet and the like. (Simmonds.) 


* qualle, s. “[Wuate.] 


qual-ly, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A small ellipti- 
cal iron pan, holding about five gallons, used 
in the East Indies for manufacturing sago over 
a fire. (Simmonds.) 


qualm (/ silent) (1), * qualme, * quaume, 
s. [A.S. cwealm = pestilence; cogn. with 
Dut. kwalm = thick vapour; Dan. qvalm = 
suffocating air, gvalme = qualm, nausea ; Sw. 
qvalm = sultriness; Ger. qualm = vapour. 
From the same root as quail (1), v., quell.) . 
*1, A pestilence, a plague ; mortal illness. 


“ A thousand slain, and not of gualme ystorven.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 2,016. 


2. A sudden fit of illness; a sudden seizure 
of sickly languor ; a throe or throb of pain. 


“ A qualm took him on a sudden, which made him 
tives his bed-chamber.”"—Howell: Letters, bk. i., 
5, let. 32. 


3. Specif.: A fit or seizure of sickness at the 
stomach ; a sensation of nausea. 
4, A twinge or scruple ; a pang; compunc- 
tion ; uneasiness. 
“ A qualm of conscience brings me back again.” 
Dryden: Epilogue to the Princess of Cleves. 
* qualm (I silent) (2), s. [From the sound.) 
The cry of a raven. 
“* As ravens gualm or schrieking of these oules.” 
Chaucer ; Troilus & Cressida, v. 
* qual’-mire, s. [A corrupt. of quavemire.] 
A quagmire, a bog. 
“ To set it out of men’s puddels and qualmires.”"—Bp, 
Gardner : Of True Ubedience, to, 9 


qualm’-ish (i silent), * qualm-yshe, a 
[Eng. qualm (1); -ish.] Affected with a qualm 
or nausea; feeling sick at the stomach ; in- 
clined to vomit. 

“T am qualmish at the smell of leek."—Shakesp. > 
Henry V., Vv. 1. 

qualm’-ish-l¥ (1m as m), adv, (Eng. qualm- 

ish; -ly.] Ina qualmish manner. 


qualm’-ish-néss (i silent), s. (Eng. qualm- 


ish; -ness.]) The quality or state of being 
qualmish ; nausea, qualm. 


quam’-&sh, s. [North American Indian.) 
Bot. : The bulb of Camassia esculenta. It is 
roasted, made into cakes, and eaten by the 
North American Indians. 


{| Eastern Quamash: Scilla esculenta, 


* qua-mier, s. [QuavemiRE.] A quaginira 


** For guamier get bootes,” 
: Husbandrie, p. 7% 
qua’-m06-clit, s. [Gr. xvauwos (kuamos) = a 


bean, and xAcrds (klitus) = a slope or hill-side, 
or from Mahratta name of one species kama- 
lata (Graham). ] 

Bot. : A genus of Convolyulez. They are 
twiners with cordate leaves and red flowers, 
natives of the tropics. Type, the Cardinal 
Quamoclit (Quamoclit vulgaris), About four- 
teen species are cultivated. ey are well 
adapted for covering pillars and walls in 
greenhouses. 


thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, ic.= bel, deb 
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quan’-dang, s. [Native name.] 
Botany : 
1, The edible fruit of Santalwm acwminatum. 
2. Fusanus acuminotus, one of the Santa- 
Jacee. The nut, which resembles an almond, 
is eaten by the native Australians. 
quan’-da-ry, * quan-dar-y, * quan- 
da-re, s. [According to Skeat a corrupt. of 
Mid. Eng. wandreth, wandrethe = evil plight, 
adversity, peril; Icel. vandredhi = difficulty, 
trouble, from vandr= difficult: cogn. with 
O. Sw. wandride = difficulty, from wand = 
difficult. ‘The old derivation was from Fr. 
quien dirai-je? = what shall or can I say of 
it?] A state of difficulty, perplexity, hesita- 
tion, or uncertainty ; a predicament, a pickle. 


“‘Driv’n to a cursed guandary.” 
Buckinghamshire Election of Poet Laureate, 


*quan’-da-ry, quan-dar’-y, vt. & i. 
[QUANDARY, 5.] : 

A. Trans. : To put into a quandary or state 
of perplexity or uncertainty ; to puzzle, to 
embarrass. 

“ Methinks I am quandaried.” 49 
Otway : Soldier's Fortune, iii, 1. 
B. Intrans. : To be ina quandary ; to hesitate. 
“He quandaries whether to go forward to God.’— 
Adams: Works, i. 505. 

quan’-nét, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The flat 

file of the comb-maker, having the handle at 

one side, so that it may be used like a plane. 

The teeth incline 15° forward, and are made 
by a triangular file, not by a chisel. 


quant, s. [Etym. doubtful: cf. kent, and 
Gael. ceann =a tip, a top.] A pole; specif. a 
bargeman’s pole with a flat cap to prevent 
its penetrating the mud ; also a jumping pole, 
siniilarly fitted, used in soft or boggy places ; 
also applied to the cap of such poles. 


quan’tic, s. [Lat. quantus = how much.) 

Math. : A rational, integral, homogeneous 
function of two or more variables. They are 
classified, according to their dimensions, as 
quadric, cubic, quartic, quintic, &c., denoting 
quantics of the second, third, fourth, fifth, 
&c., degrees, They are further distinguished 
as binary, ternary, quaternary, &c., according 
as they contain two, three, four, &c., varia- 
bles. Thus the quantic aa + bay? + cry? + dy3 
is a binary cubic. 


muan-ti-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Eng. quantify; 
-cation.] The act or process by which any- 
thing is quantified; the act of determining 
the quantity or amount, especially used as a 
term in logic. Of late it has been proposed 
‘to quantify the predicate as well as the sub- 
ject of the propositions of a syllogism, 1.¢., 
instead of writing as at present, All A is B, 
Some A is B, to write, All (or some) A is (all 
-or some) B. 


“ The thorough-going quantification of the predicate 
in its epeueuce to negative propositions is not onl: 
allowable ... it is even indispensable.”"—Sir W. 
Hamilton, in Atheneum, Feb. 25, 1851. 


quan’-ti-fy, v.t. [Lat. quantus = how much, 
_how great; Eng. suff. -fy.] 
Logic: To mark or determine the quantity 
of; to mark with the sign of quantity. 


‘quan’ -ti-ta-tive, a. (Lat. quantitativus, from 
pantias (genit. quantitatis) = quantity (q.v.); 
T. quantitaty ; Port. & Ital. quantitativo.] 
*j1, Estimable according to quantity. 


“The soul and angels are devoid of quantitative 
dimensions,”"—G@lanvill : Scepsis Scientisica, ch, xi, 


2. Pertaining or relating to quantity. 


quantitative-analysis, s. 
Chem. : [ANALYSIS]. 


~quan’-ti_ta_tive-ly, adv. [Eng. quantitative; 
-ly.]) Ina quantitative manner; with regard 

to quantity. 
“By the ordinary processes of chemical analysis 


every constituent of the ores can be ascertained guan- 
titatively.”—Cassell’s Technical Zducator, pt. x., p. 205, 


* quan’-ti-tive, a. 

Estimable according to quantity ; quantitative. 

“Dividing bodies according to mtitir ae 

Digby: of ‘Man's Soul, oh. fii’ sath tata 

© quan’-ti-tive-ly, adv. 
-ly.] Quantitatively. 


quan’-ti-ty, * quan-ti-te, * quan-ti- 
tee, * quan-ti-tie, s. [Fr. quantité, from 
Lat. quantitatem, accus. of quantitas, from 
quantus = how much, how great; Sp. cuanti- 
dad, cantidad ; Ital. quantita.) 


[Eng. quantitive ; 


JAte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, 


(Eng. quantit(y); -ive.] 


quandang—quare 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. That property in virtue of which any- 
thing may be measured; that attribute of any- 
thing which may be increased or diminished ; 
extent, measure, size, greatness. 

“ Now, in our present intended survey of a body, 
the first thiyg which occurs to our sense in the perusal 
of it is iteMjuantity, bulk, or magnitude,”—Digby - 
Of Bodies, ch. i. 

2. Any amount, bulk, mass, or indetermin- 
ate weight or measure : as, a quantity of earth, 
a quantity of iron, a quantity of heat, &c. 
Quantity is not applied to things considered 
as individuals or beings, as men, houses, 
horses, &c., in speaking of which we use the 
terms nwmber or multi‘ude, 

3. A large sum, number, mass, or portion. 

“ Amongst the most useful plants that we grow in 

quantity are anemones.’ —Vield, March 13, 1886. 

*4, A part, a portion; espec. a small por- 
tion; anything very little or diminutive. 

“Tf I were sawed into quantities, I should make 

four dozen of such.”—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., v. 1. 

* 6, Extent. 

“It were but a lyttell realme in guantitie.”—Elyot - 
The Governour, bk. iii., ch. xxii, 

* 6, Correspondent degree; proportion. 

“ Things base and vile holding no quantity,” 
Shakesp. > Midsummer Night's Dream, i. 1. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Gram. & Prosody: The measure of a 
syllable or the time in which it is pronounced ; 
the metrical value of syllables as regards 
length or weight in their pronunciation. 

“‘@reek and Latin verse consists of the number and 
quantity of syllables.”—Daniel: Defence of Khyme. 

2. Logic: The extent to which the predicate 
in a proposition is asserted of the subject. 

“ Another division of propositions is according to 
their quality {or extent], If the predicate is said of 
the whole of the subject, the proposition is Universal; 
if of part of it only, the proposition is Particular (or 
partial): eg. Britain is an island, All tyrants are 
miserable, No miser is rich, are Universal propositions, 
and their subjects are therefore said to be distributed, 
being understood to stand, each, for the whole of its 
Significates ; but, Some islands are fertile, All tyrants 
are not assassinated, are Particular, and their subjects, 
consequently, not distributed, being taken to stand 
for a part only of their Significates."— Whately: Logic, 
bk, ii., ch, ii, § 1. 

3. Math. : Any thing that can be increased, 
diminished, and measured. Thus, number is 
a quantity ; time, space, weight, &c., are also 
quantities, In Mathematics, quantities are re- 
presented by symbols (q.v.), and for conve- 
nience these symbols themselves are called 
quantities. [IRRATIONAL-EXPRESSION.] In 
algebra, quantities are distinguished as known 
and unknown [ALGEBRA], real and imaginary, 
constant and variable, rational and irrational. 
Real quantities are those which do not involve 
any operation impossible to perform ; variable 
quantities are those which admit of an infinite 
number of values in the same expression ; 
rational quantities are those which do not 
involve any radicals. A simple quantity is 
expressed by a single term, as a or b; a com- 
pound quantity by two or more terms con- 
nected by the signs + (plus) or — (minus), 
Quantities which have the sign + prefixed to 
them are called positive or affirmative ; those 
to which the sign—is prefixed are called 
negative. Similar quantities are such as con- 
sist of the same letters, and the same powers 
of the letters, as abc, — 2abc, + 4abc, &e. 
(CONSTANT, @., IMAGINARY, IRRATIONAL. ] 


FT (1) Quantity of estate: 


Law: The time during which the right of 
enjoyment of an estate.continues. 

(2) Quantity of matter: Its mass, as deter- 
mined by its weight or by its momentum under 
a given velocity. 

(3) Quantity of motion : The same as MomEn- 
TUM (q.v.). 

* (4) Quantity & tantity: 

Logic: The translation of quantitas and 
tantitas, abstract nouns formed from Lat. 


quantus = how much? and tantws = so much, | 


and used by James Mill (Hlem. Human Mind 
(ed. 1829), ii, 50) as correlatives. 


quan-tiv’-a-lence, s. (Lat. quantus = how | 
much, and valens, pr. par. of valeo = to be 


worth. ] 


quan’-tiim, s. [Lat., neut. sing. of quantus 
= how much, how great.] A quantity, an 
amount. 


“The guantum of presbyterian merit, during the 


[AtTomicity.] 


reign of that ill-advised prince, will easily be com. | 


puted.” —Swift. 


JG) Quantum meruit (Lat. = as h 
he has deserved): : eo 


Law: An action brought on an assumed 
promise that the defendaut would pay to the 
plaintiff for his services as much as he should 
deserve. 

(2) Quantum sufficit ; As much as is needed ; 
sufficient. (Frequently abbreviated to quantum 
suff.) 

* (8) Quantum valebat (Lat. = as much as it 
was worth) : 

Law: An action lying where one took up 
goods or wares of a tradesman, witnout ex- 
pressly agreeing for the price. There the law 
concluded that both parties did intentionally 
agree that the real value of the goods should 
be paid; and an action might be brought, 
if the vendee refused to pay that value. 


*quap, *quapp, * quappe, v.i. [Wap, 
Wuar.] To beat, to throb, to tremble, te 
shake, to quake. 

“ My heart full oft.” 
Hee ae Mey ee The Ordinary, ii. 2. 
qua-qua-vér’-sal, o. [Lat. guagué =in any 
or every direction, and versus, pa. par. of verto 
= to turn.) 

Ord. Lang. & Geol.: Inclined towards or 
facing all ways; in any direction; used of a 
dip or of rocks, as beds of lava arranged around 
a crater. 


* qua’-quiv-ér, s. [Prob. the same as qua- 
re (q.v.).] A fish. (Batley: Erasmus, p. 
393. 


* quar (1), quarr, s. 
quarry. 
“ The very agate .. . cut from the guar 
Of Machiavel.” Ben Jonson: Magnetic Lady, i. 7. 


*quar-man, s. A quarryman (q.Vv.). 
(Sylvester: The Magnificence, 1,110.) 


*quar (2), s. [QuaRRyY (2), s.] A quarry, @ 
prey. (Sylvester: The Lawe, 643.) 


* quar-an-tain, * quar-an-taine, s. 
[QUARANTINE. ] 


quar’-an-tine, * quir’-én-tine, s. [0 
Fr. quarantine, quarantaine = Lent, a term of 
forty days, from Low Lat. * quarantina, 
* quarantana, * quarentena, * quarantenum, 
from Lat. quadraginta = forty ; Ital. quaran 
tana ; Fr. quarante = forty.] 

* JT. Ordinary Language : 

1. A space of forty days. 
season of Lent. 

2, A forty days’ truce orindulgence. (Blount. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Commercial & Nautical : 

@) A term, originally of forty days, but now 
of an undetermined length, varying according 
to the circumstances of the ease, during which 
a vessel arriving from an infected port, or 
having or being suspected of having a malig- 

= nant or contagious disease on board, is obliged 
to forbear all intercourse with the port at 
which she arrives, until all danger of infection 
has passed, 

‘Elaborate provisions have been made for securing 
the proper performance of quarantine, and obedience 
to regulations issued by the privy council with respect 
to vessels suspected of having the plague or other in- 
fectious disease on board.”— Blackstone: Comment. 
bk. iv., ch. 13, 

(2) Restraint of intercourse which a vessel 
is obliged to undergo, on the suspicion of being 
ee with a malignant or contagious 

isease, 


(3) The place where vessels, undergoing 
quarantine, are obliged to lie, 

_ 4 Quarantine regulations were first estab- 
lished about a.D. 1448, when Venice was the 
emporium of the Hastern trade. Quarantine 
is strongly enforced in the United States, and 
has recently been very effective in Keeping out 
cholera, The British government depends on 
sanitary regulations, 

*2. Law: A period of forty days, durin 
which the widow of a man abies wai of inad 
had the privilege of remaining in her husband’s 
capital mansion-house, and during which time 
her dower was to be assigned. (English.) ~ 


quar’-an-tine, v.t. [QUARANTINE, s.] To 
put under quarantine; to cause to undergo 
quarantine ; to prohibit from intercourse with 
the shore, for a certain period, on account of 
real or supposed infection, Applied to vessels, 
or to goods and persons. 


*quare, v.t. (Lat. quadro=to square.) To 
cut into square pieces, 


[QuaRRy (1), s.] A 


Applied to thé 


pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
Syrian. », c= 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


*quare, adv. (Wuerr.), 
ar’-8 Yny- hr, 
Ttieat pe-dit, pir, [Lat = why he 
Law: A real possessory action to recover a 
beet when the patron's right has been 
recht or to try a disputed title to an ad- 
10) . 


* quar-el, s. (Quarret (2), s.] 
° Ar —el_ * a1 ~ - 
pe A rowers br eogs 
nd-shaped piece ; a lozenge. 
‘Fhe quareietect pearl” Hurvine Moepertdes, p. 22 

* quarer, * quarere,s. [Quarry (1), «] 
*quarion, s [Quarrrer (1).] 

* quar-ken, v.t. [QueRKEN.] 


quarrant, s. [Ir. & Gael. cvaran =a sock; 
Wel. kuaran =a shoe.] A kind of shoe made 
of untanned leather. (Scotch.) 


*quarre, s.&a. [Quarry (1), x] 
A, As subst.: A quarry, 
B. As adj.: Square, 


*quarre-four, s. [CarrowcH.] A plac 
fiebabaneedeeees : “pg 


“At -_ s 
223 ccever or crosse way. P. Holland: 
quar’-rel (1), * quar-ele, * quar-ell, 
* a *@ e,s. [O. Fr. querele 
(Fr. querelle), from Lat. querela; Port. & Ital. 
querela.] 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1, A breach of friendship or concord ; open 
Variance ; a falling out between parties ; 
estrangement. 

2. A brawl; a petty fight; a scuffle, a 
wrangle, an silerenhouhy dn eae Wiapasta.” 


“It w a sudden guerre? two persons fight, and 
ane of them kills the other, this is ad 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. iv., ch. 14. 


3. A contest; a dispute which cannot be 
settled by words. 

4, The eause, occasion, or motive of es 
er contention ; the ground or reason of being 
at variance; hence, the cause or side of a 

at variance. 


Rny bees See Seer ree Tere | 

*5. Objection, ill-will, animosity, enmity. 
one — 19.) mn, 1, ty, y 

*6, Earnest desire or longing. 

II. Law: An action, real or personal. 

{ 1. To take a quarrel up: 

*(1) To compose or settle a quarrel or dis- 


“T havo his horse to take up the : 
Shakesp. i Night, iil. 4 


’ (2) To take side with one party in a quarrel. 
*2. To havea quarrel to: To beat odds with. 
No man hath any a to A aa 

quar’- 2), *quar-el, * quar-ell, 

c ieee. * quar-rell, s. (0. Fr. 

quarrel, quarreau (I'r. carreau), from Low Lat. 

quadrellum, acc. of ellus =a quarrel, 
square tile, from = square.) 

*1, A bolt or dart to be shot from a cross- 

bow or thrown from an engine orcatapult; an 


QUARREL. 


arrow having four projecting pointed heads 

and pyramidal point. 
Pe See 9 resent 
Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. il., ch. vi. 

2, A pane of glass of a diamond or rhombal 
shape, placed vertically, and used in lead case- 
ments; also the opening in the window in 
which the pane is set. 


“Throw some cranie in the wall, or some broken 
quareil in the window."—G@ataker : Just Man, 245, 


_8, A square paving-stone or tile of a square 
or diamond shape. 

4, A four-sided graver. 

5, A stonemason’s chisel. 

6, A glazier’s diamond. 

*quarrel-needle, *quarel-needle, 
a, A square needle, 

ar’-rel (1), *quar’-rell, vi. & t. [Fr 
por Np Pee. f $e, a Teal. querelare.) 


quare—quart 


A, Intransitive: 
1. To fall out; to fall at variance ; to come 
to loggerheads. 
“ Quarrel with your great oe wills.” 
Shakesp, : Lear, hv. 6, 
2. To dispute violently, or with loud and 
angry words ; to wrangle, to squabble, to con- 
tend, to scuffle, 
“T shall - 
Bhakesp.t Marry Wives af Wendaor, LL 
*3. To contend, to fight. 


“They left the son of Jove to quarret for the rest.” 
Dryden, (Todd.) 


*4. To be at variance; to be in contrast; 
to be contrary or incongruous ; to disagree. 


“ Some defect in her 
Did quarret with the noblest grace she ow'd.” 
‘hakesp, > Tempest, til. 1. 


She 
5. To find fault ; to cavil, 


“Toadmit the thing and guarre? about the name, 
= to make ourselves ridiculous,"—Sramhall: Against 


*B., Transitive: 

1. To quarrel with. 

2. To find fault with; to challenge, to re- 
prove: as, To quarrel a word. 

8. To compel by a quarrel: as, To quarrel 


a man out of his estate or rights. 


quar’-rel (2), vt. [Quarry (1), s.] To raise 
stones from a quarry; to quarry stones, 
(Scotch.) 


* quar-rel-&t, s. [QuARELET.] 
*quar’-rell,s. [QuarReEt (2), s.] 


quayr’-rel-lér, s. [Eng. quarrel (1), v.3 -er.] 
One who quarrels, or wrangles; a quarrel- 
some person. 


“Gentle, no qguarreller, abhorryng couetousness.”— 
Barnes -. Workes ; An Epitome, p. 371. 


quar’-rel-ling, pr. par. or a. 
Q), v-J 
*quar-rel-ling-ly, *quar-rel-ing-lie, 
adv, (Eng. quarrelling ; -ly.] Inaquarrelsome 
manner ; contentiously, 
“He caused the bishop to be sued guarrellinglie.”— 
Holinshed: Chroniols; William Rufus (an. 1093), 
* quar-rel-loiis, * quar’-rel-oiis, a. 
. Fr. querelleux, from Lat. rulosus ; Sp. 
querelloso; Port. quereloso; Ital. quereloso, 
queruloso.) [QUERCLOUS.] Quarrelsome ; apt 
or disposed to quarrel ; petulant. 
“ As quarrellous 1.” 
Shakesps: Oymbetine, iil, 4 
quar’-rel-séme, a. [Eng. quarrel; -some.] 
Inclined or apt to quarrel; given to quarrel- 
ling, wrangling, or contention; irascible, 
choleric, easily provoked, contentious. 
“Johnson had always been rash, mutinous, and 
quarrelsome,”—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xiv, 
uar’-rel-sdme-ly, adv. (Eng. elsome ; 
be ly.) a quarrelsome manner ; with petulance. 


quar’-rel-séme-néss, s. [Eng. quarrelsome ; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being quarrel- 
some ; a disposition to quarrel or wrangle; a 
guarrelsome disposition. 
“This envy and Cay “eagemegpenpento Thackeray ; 
ut Papers, No, 28. 
*quar-rén-dér, *quar-rén-dén, s. 
Etym. doubtful.}] A species of apple. 
“ Red quarrenders aod mazard cherries,”"—ingsley ¢ 
Westward Ho! ch. 1. 
* quar-rer, * quar-rere, s. [QUARRY (1), s.] 


* quar’-ri-a-ble, a. (Eng. quarry, v.; -able.] 
Japable of being quarried ; fit to be quarried. 


* quar’-ried (1), pa. par. ora, [QuaRrRy(1),.] 


*quar’-ried (2), a. [Png. quarry, (2), 8.3 -ed.] 
Provided with a quarry or prey. (Beawm. & 
Fletch.) 

* quar’-ri-ér (1), * quar-i-on, s. [Lat. quad- 
rus = square.) A wax candle, consisting of a 
square lump of wax with a wick in the centre, 


“All the endes of quarriers and prickets,”—Ordi- 
nances & Regulations, p. 295. 


quf&r’-ri-ér (2), s. (Eng. quarry, v.3 -er.] 
One who works in a quarry ; a quarryman., 
“The ruthless assaults of the quarrier and builder 


[QUARREL 


have done much to obliterate those singularly interest- 
wiry tar Prehistoric Annals of Scot- 
ch, v. 


* quar’-rém, * quar-rome, * quar-ro 
s. [Apparently a corrupt. of carrion (q.v.), 
The body. (Slang.) (Smith: Lives of High- 
waymen, 1719, i. 159.) 
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quar’-ry (1), * qaur, * quar-er, * quar- 
ere, * quar-rer, * quar-rere, * quar- 
rie, s. (0. Fr. quarriere (Fr. carriére), from 
Low Lat. quadraria =a quarry for squared 
stones, from Lat, quadro=to square ; quadrus 
=square.] A place, pit, or mine where stones 
are dug out of the earth, or are separated from 
the mass of rock by blasting. The term mine 
is generally confined to pits or places whence 
coal or metals are taken; quarry to those 
from which stones for building, &e., as marble, 
slate, &c., are taken. A mine is subterranean, 
and reached by a shaft ; in a quarry the over- 
lying soil is simply removed. 
“* Whether 
infallibly produce quarries ot stone inthe eurte 
More: Antidote against Atheiam, pt. i., oh. tii. 
* qui -Slave, s. <A slave condemned 
to work in the public quarries, 


quarry-stone bond, s, 
Build, ; Rubble masonry, 


quarry-water, s. 

Mining: The water more or less diffused 
through the substance of many stones when 
first taken from the quarry. Whilst they 
retain it they are soft, and in some cases even 
fictile. After they have hardened in the air, 
they will not again become soft, even if 
immersed in water. (Lyell.) 


quar’-ry (2), s. & a. [0. Fr. quarre (Fr. carré), 
from Lat: m, accus. of quadrus=square.} 
[QUARREL (2), s.] 

A. As substantive: 

1, A diamond-shaped pane of a lead case- 
ment. They are fixed in by cames, which are- 
tied by leaden strips to saddle-bars running 
transversely across the iron frame of the case- 
ment window. 


“To take down a quarry of glass to scowre.”— 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 


2, An arrow with a square head ; a quarrel. 
“* So fit to shoot she singled forth among . 
Her foes, who first her quarries strength should. 
feele.” Fairefax: Godfrey of Bovloyne, ch. xi., § 28. 
3. A small square paving-stone or brick. 


* B. As adj. : Square, quadrate. 


quar-ry (3), * quar-rey, * quar-rie,. 
*quer-re, s. [O. Fr. cuiree, curee, from 
cuir (Lat. coriwm) = hide, skin.] [Currass.] 
*1, In hunting, a part of the entrails of the 
animal killed given to the dogs, 
*2, A heap of animals killed; hence, a heap. 
of dead generally. 


“ What murthring guars of men, what heaps down 
thrown.” Phaer : Virgil ; #meidos ix. 


3, Any animal pursued as game with hounds 
or hawks; game, prey; hence, any object of 
pursuit. 


“The pack could not be defrauded. into the belief 
that their quarry was lost.”—Field, April 4, 1835. 


quar’-ry (1), vt. [Quarry (), s.] To dig or. 
take from a quarry, as marble, slate, &c. 
s ny Ley a en L bee ee geen Fa 
it ia AS om Brooke: Fables, 
* quar-ry, v.i. [Quarry (8), s.] To prey, as 
@ vulture or hawk. 


“ With cares and horrors at his heart, like the vulture 
that is duy and night quarrying upon Prometheus's 
liver."—L' Estrange. 


quar’-ry-man, s. [Eng. quarry (1), s., and 
man.) One who works in a quarry ; one who 
quarries stones, &c. 


“One... the guarryman assured me was flat."—~ 
Woodward, 


quart, * quarte, s. [Fr. quarte=a French 
quart, from Lat. quarta (pars)=the fourth 
(part), from quartus = fourth ; quetuor = four > 
Sp. cuarto, cuarta; Port. & Ital. quarto, 
quarta,] 
* 1, A quarter; a fourth part. 
* And Camber did possesse the westerne quart.” 
Spenser: F. Q., Li. x. 14 
2. The fourth part of a gallon; two pints or 
69°3185 eubic inches. The old English quart 
for wine and apa contained 57°75 cubic 
inches ; that for beér and ale 70°5 cubie inches, 
and that for dry measure 67'2 cubic inches 
nearly. 
“ When all the wine which 5) ye off by wholesale 
He took again in quarts.” Muyne : City Match, i. L 
3. A vessel containing the fourth part of a 
gallon. 
“ This carpen i. 
And brought of mighty ales large quart” 
Chaucer > C. T., 8,498. 
4, A sequence of four cards in the game of 
piquet. (Pron, kart.) 


a eee 
boil, béy; pout, j5w¥1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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quart-bottle, s. A bottle nominally con- 
taining the fourth part of a gallon, but in 
reality as sold frequently containing only a 
sixth part or less. 


* quart-d’ecu, quardecu, s. An old 
French coin equal to the fourth part of a 
crown. 


quart-pot, s. A pot or vessel holding a 
quart. (Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., iv. 10.) 


* quart, *quarte, * qwart, * quert, a. 
és. [Prob. from O. Fr. quer, cuer = the heart ; 
ef. Eng. hearty = in good heart.] ¢ 

A, As adj.: Safe, sound. 
“ Hol and quert.” Lydgate: Minor Poems, p. 38. 
B. As subst. : Safety. 
“Ye sal haue hele and leve in gwart.” 
Coventry Mysteries, p. 225. 
quar’-tan, * quar-teyne, a. & s._ [Fr. 
quartaine = quartan, from Lat. quartana 
(febris) = quartan (fever), from quartanus = 
pertaining to the fourth ; quartus = fourth.] 
A. As adj.: Designating the fourth; oc- 
curring or recurring every fourth day. 
“ He fell in a feuer quarteyne and a great flyxe.”— 
Fabyan, vol. ii. (an. 1326). 
B. As substantive: . 
*1. Ord. Lang.: A measure containing a 
fourth part of some other measure. 


2. Pathol.: A quartan ague. 


quartan-fever, quartan-ague, s. 

Pathol.; A fever or ague recurring every 
fourth day: that is, it is absent two whole 
days and then returns after an interval of 
seventy-two hours. The paroxysm generally 
arises in the afternoon. 


quar’-tane, s. [Lat. quart(us) = fourth; 
-ane.] [BUTANE.] 


* quar-ta’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. quartus = 
fourth. ] 

Metall. : The process formerly employed of 
separating gold from silver by means of nitric 
acid. This would not act effectually upon an 
alloy containing less than three-parts silver, 
so that when the mixture was richer in gold, 
silver was added to make this proportion, 
(Boyle: Works, i. 504.) 


* quarte (1), s. (QUART, s.] 


quarte (2), s. [Fr.] 
Fencing: One of the four guards, or @ cor- 
responding position of the body. 


quar’-téne, s. [Lat. quart(us) = fourth; -ene.] 
(BUTENE.] 


quar-tén-yl’-ic, a. [Eng. quarten(e), and 
(eth)yylic.) Derived from or containing ethyl. 


quartenylic-acid, s. ([Isocrorontc- 
ACID.) 


quar’-tér, s. [O. Fr. quarter (Fr. quartier), 
from Lat. quartarius = a fourth part, a quarter 
of a measure of anything, from quartus= 
fourth; Dan. quarteer; Ger. quartier; Sw. 
quarter ; Dut. kwartier.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The fourth part or portion of anything ; 
one of four parts into which anything is 
divided. 

““No herte may thinke, no tongue saine, 
A quarter of my woe and pain.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 

(2) Hence, specifically : 

(a) One of the four cardinal points. 

“ His praise, Re winds! that from four guarters blow, 

Breathe soft or loud.” Milton: P. L., v. 192. 

{| More widely, any region or point; direc- 
tion : as, From what quarter does the wind 
blow? 

(0) The fourth part of the year; especially 
at schools, the fourth part of the period of the 
year during which the pupils are under in- 
struction, generally about ten or eleven weeks. 
In this sense now becoming gradually super- 
seded by term (q.v.). 


(©) The fourth part iftto which a body or 
carcass is divided, including one of the limbs. 
“The quarters were sent to henge at four citez 
\ So is he worth be schent, who so traytour bez.” 
R. Brumne, p. 244, 
(@) The fourth part of an hour, equivalent 
to fifteen minutes. 
“A fellow that turns upon his toe 
In a steeple, and strikes guarters/” 
Mayne: City Match, il. 2, 
(© A coin, value twenty-five cents, or the 
fourth part of a dollar. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w6, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; Pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian, 2, 0 


; quart—quarter 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) A particular region or district of a town 
or country ; a district, a locality : as, the Latin 
quarter in Paris. 

(2) Proper position; allotted or assigned 
position or place; specific place or location. 
[B. 9. (5).] 

(3) (P1.): A place of lodging or entertainment; 
shelter; temporary residence or abode. [II. 8.] 

(4) Mercy; merciful treatment on the part of 
the conquerors or stronger party ; a refraining 
from pushing one’s advantage to extremes. 
(To show quarter.) 

*(5) Peace, friendship, concord, amity. 

“In quarter, and in terms uke bride and groom.” 


hakesp. « Othello, ii. 3. 

II. Technically : 

1, Arch.: A portion of a Gothic arch, 

2. Astron. : The fourth part of the moon’s 
monthly revolution : as, The moon is in her 
first quarter. [Moon.] 

3. Building & Carpentry: 

(1) An upright stud or scantling in a par- 
tition which is to be lathed and plastered. 
The English rule is to place the quarters at a 
distance not exceeding fourteen inches. 

(2) A section of winding stairs. 

(3) A square panel enclosing a quatrefoil or 
other ornament. 

4, Coopering: The portion of the side of a 
cask intermediate between the chime and the 
bulge. 

5. Cork-cutting: A piece of cork, blocked 
out and ready for rounding into proper shape. 

6. Farriery: 

(1) That part of a horse’s hoof between the 
toe and the heel, being the side of the coffin. 

q False quarter: A cleft in the hoof extend- 
ing from the coronet to the shoe, or from top 
to bottom, When for any disorder one of the 
quarters is cut, the horse is said to be quarter- 


cast. 
Ist OR | ano OR 
DEXTER 
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(2) The rear or heel por- 
tion of a horseshoe. 


7. Her. : One of the divi- 
sions of a shield, when it 
is divided into four por- 
tions by horizontal and per- 
pendicular lines meeting in 
the fesse point; an ordi- 
nary occupying one-fourth 
of the field, and placed 
(unless otherwise directed) in the dexter chief. 


8. Mil. (Pl.): A station or encampment 
occupied by troops ; place of lodging or en- 
campment for officers and men. The apart- 
ments assigned to officers and soldiers in a 
barrack. (Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., ii. 1.) 
[Hrap-QuaRTERs.] 

9. Nautical: 


(1) The side of a ship, aft, between the main 
channels and stern. 

(2) That portion of a yard from the slings 
outward. 

(3) A point of the compass between the line 
of the keel and abaft the beam. 

(4) (Pl.): The stations of a ship’s company in 
time of exercise or action. 

10. Milling : A section of a millstone dress, 
consisting of a leader and its branches ; the 
term is used irrespective of the number of 
degrees embraced in the sector. 

11. Navig. : A fourth part of a point, equiva- 
lent to 2° 48’ 45” of an arc. (Called also a 
Quarter-point.) 

12. Shoemaking: The portion of a boot or 
shoe upper behind the ankle-seams, 

13. Weights & Measures : 


(1) The fourth part of a hundredweight, or 
28 lbs. 


(2) The fourth part of a ton in weight, or 
eight bushels of grain. 

(3) The fourth part of a chaldron of coal. 

{J (1) To show quarter, * To grant quarter, * To 
keep quarter: In war, to spare the life of a 
vanquished enemy ; hence, generally, not to 
push one’s advantage to an extreme ; to show 
mercy ; to be merciful, kind, or forgiving. (The 
origin of the term is disputed ; by some it is 
referred to an agreement said to have been 
anciently made between the Dutch and the 
Spaniards, that the ransom of a soldier should 
sbe the quarter of his pay. It may, perhaps, 
be referred to the meaning I. 2. (5), and so 
mean, to grant friendship or peace.) 


QUARTERS. 


(2) On the quarter : 

Naut.: In the direction of a point in tho 
horizon considerably abaft the beam, but not 
in the direction of the stern. 

“ Whether on the bow, or a beam, or on the quarter.” 

—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 11, 1885. 

* quarter-aspect, s. 

Astron. : The aspect of two planets, whose 
position is at a distance of 90° on the zodiac. 


quarter-back, s. 
Football: One of the players stationed im- 
mediately in front of the goal-keeper. 


quarter-badge, s. 

Naut.; An artificial gallery on 2 ship; @ 
carved ornament near the stern, containing a 
window for the cabin, or a representation of @ 
window. It occurs in ships which have no 
quarter-gallery (q.v.), 


quarter-bill, s. 

Naut.: A listcontaining the different stations 
to which the officers and crew are distributed 
in time of action, with their names. 


quarter-blanket, s. 

Manége: A small blanket generally used 
under the harness, covering the horse’s back 
from the shoulders to the hips, though in some 
cases it extends no farther forward than the 
front of the pad. 


quarter-block, s. 

Naut.: A double block iron-bound, secured 
swivel fashion by a bolt near the middle of a 
yard. 


quarter-boards, s. pl. 

Naut.: A set of thin boards forming an 
additional height to the bulwarks at the after- 
part of a vessel. Also called Top-gallant bul- 
warks. j 


quarter-boat, s. 
Naut.: A boat hung to davits over a ship’s 
quarter. 


quarter-boot, s. 

Manége.: A leather boot designed to rro- 
tect the heels of the horse’s fore-feet from 
injury by overreaching with the hind feet. 


*quarter-boys, s. pl. 
clock striking the quarters. 
Doctor, ch. Xxix. 


quarter-bred, a. Having one-fourth 
pure blood, (Said of horses or cattle.) 


quarter-cast, a. [QuaARTER, s., II. 6. J.] 


quarter-cleft, a. Applied to timber cut 
from the centre to the circumference. This 
section, by running parallel to the silver 
grain, shows the wood, particularly oak, to 
great advantage. 


quarter-cloths, s. pl. 

Naut.: Long pieces of painted canvas ex- 
tended on the outside of the quarter-netting 
from the upper part of the gallery to the 
gangway. 

* quarter-cuffed, a. 
quarter-staff. 

“Four hundred senators éntered the lists, and 

though an 

ene BET: praia to be cudgelled and quarter- 

quarter-day, s. In England the day 
which begins each quarter of the year. They 
are now Lady-day (March 25), Midsummer- 
day (June 24), Michaelmas-day (Septem- 
ber 29), and Christmas-day (December 25). 
These days have been adopted between land- 
lord and tenant for entering on or quitting 
lands or houses, and for paying rent. In the 
old style they were Old Lady-day (April 6), 
Old Midsummer-day (July 6), Old Michael- 
mas-day (October 11), and Old Christmas-day 
(January 6). In Scotland the quarter-days 
are Candlemas-day (February 2), Whitsunday 
(May 15), Lammas-day (August 1), and Martin- 
mas-day (November 11), 


quarter-deck, s. 

Nat. : A deck raised above the waist and 
extending from the stern to the mainmast. 
It is especially a privileged portion of the 
deck, being the promenade of the superior — 
officers or of the cabin passengers. The wind- 
ward side is the place of honour. 


quarter-decker, s. 

Naut.: A sarcastic title applied to an offi 
who is more remarkable ee attention 8 
etiquette than for a knowledge of Seamanship, 


Machinery of a 
(Southey: The 


Beaten with a 


sir, marine; g0, pot, 
=e; ey =a; qu = kw, 


quarter-evil, quarter-ill, s. A dis- 
tase (malignant pustule) in cattle and sheep. 
It causes great mortality. 


A igen ta to black leg or quarter-evit.”"—Field, 
quarter-face, s, A face three parts 
turned away. 


quarter-foil, s. (QuARTREFOIL.] 


quarter-gallery, s. 

Shipbwild.: A small balcony on the quarter 
ofa vessel. It is often decorated with orna- 
mental carvings, &c. 


quarter-guard, s. 


Mil. : A small guard posted in front of each 
battalion in pang _ 


* quarter-gunner, s. 

Naut,: Aterm formerly applied to an able- 
bodied seaman placed under the direction of 
the gunner, one quarter-gunner being allowed 
to every four guns. 


quarter-hollow tool, s. 


Wood-turning ; A chisel for making convex 
mouldings. 


quarter-hung, «. 
Ordn. : Said of a gun whose trunnions have 
their axis below the line of bore. 


quarter-ill, s. (QUARTER-EVIL.] 
*quarter-look,s. A side-look. 


quarter-man, s. A foreman employed 
in the royal dockyards under the master-ship- 
wright, to superintend a certain number of 
workmen. 


quarter-netting, s. 

Naut. : Netting on the quarter for the stow- 
age of hammocks, which in action serve to 
arrest bullets from small arms, 


quarter-pace, s. 
Build. : A stair embracing a quarter-turn at 
the winding of a stairs. 


quarter-partition, s. 

Carp.: A partition consisting of quartering. 

quarter-pieces, s. pl. 

Shipbuild, : Timbers in the after part of the 
quarter-gallery near the taffrail. 


quarter-point, s. (Quarter, s., II. 11.) 

quarter-rail, s. 

Shipbwild.: One of a series of narrow 
moulded planks, reaching from the stern to 
the awe Weg and serving as a fence to the 

-deck, where there are no ports or 
ulwarks. 

quarter-round, s. 

1. Arch.: An ovolo; anechinus, 

Gon : Aplane used for moulding frame- 


wor 
Quarter-round tool: A chisel used for making 
concave mouldings. 


quarter-seal, s. The seal kept by the 
director of the Chancery of Scotland. It is 
in the shape and impression of the fourth part 
of the Great Seal, and is in the Scotch statutes 
called the Testimonial of the Great Seal. 
Gifts of land from the crown pass this seal in 
certain cases. (Bell.) 

quarter-sessions, s. pl. 

Law: 

1. In England: A general court of criminal 
Jurisdiction held in every county once in each 
quarter of a year befcre two or more justices 
of the peace, and before the recorder in 
boroughs. Its jurisdiction is confined to the 
smaller felonies and misdemeanors against the 

blic, and certain matters rather of a civil 
Eo a criminal nature, such as the regulation 
of weights and measures ; questions relating 
to the settlement of the poor; bastardy; and 
appeals against a multitude of orders or con- 
victions, which may be made in petty sessions, 
within the laws relating to the revenue, the 
highways, and other matters of a local nature. 
In most of these cases an appeal lies to the 
higher court. 

2. In Scotland : A court held by the justices 
of the peace four times a year at the county 
towns. These courts have the power of re- 
versing the sentences pronouncedat the special 
and petty sessions, when the sentence is of a 
nature subjeet to review. 

8. In the United States: A court variously 


quarter—quartermaster 


known by this title, Criminal Court, &. It ig 
similar to the English court described. 


*quarter-slings, s. pl. 
Naut. : Ropes or chains used on shipboard 
in the sixteenth century. 


quarter-squares, s. pl. 

Math.: A table of the fourth 
ote of numbers. It is used 
table of logarithms, 


quarter-staff, s. [QuARTERSTAFY.] 


quarter-stanchion, s. 
Nawt. A strong stanchion in each quarter 
of a square-sterned vessel. 


quarter-stuff, s. 
Carp. : Plank one quarter of an inch thick. 


quarter-timber, s. 

1, Carp.: Scantling from two to six inches 
deep. 

2. Nawt.: One of the framing timbers in a 
ship's quarter. 

quarter-wind, s. 

Naut. : A wind blowing on a vessel's quarter. 


quar’-tér (1), v.t. &i. [QuaRTeEr, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To cut, part, or divide into four equal 
portions. 

*2. To divide into parts ; to cut or separate 
into pieces. 

“TI, that with my sword quartered the world.” 
Shakesp, ; Antony & Cleopatra, iv. 

3. To provide with quarters, lodgings, or 
shelter; to find lodging and food for (said 
espec. of soldiers), 


“The Carmelites were quartered in the city.”— 
Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. vi. 


*4,. To furnish as a portion, to allot, to 
deal ont, to share. 


5. To diet, to feed. 
“He'd suck his claws, 
And quarter himself upon his paws.” 
Butler 


g : Hudibras, I. il. 271, 

Il. Technically : 

1, Her.: To add to other arms on a shield; 
to bear as an appendage to the hereditary arms. 

2. Law; By 54 Geo, III, c. 146, § 1, a part 
of the gee ta for high treason was that 
after the criminal was beheaded his body, 
divided into four quarters, should be disposed 
of as his Majesty might direct. (For this 
sentence, beheading may now be substituted.) 

*B. Intransitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To be stationed or lodged ; 
to take up one’s quarters; to remain in 
quarters; to lodge. 

2. Her. : To be quartered. 


“ He bare the self same arines that dyd quarter in my 
acute,” Gascoigne: Deuise.of a Maske. 


quar’-tér (2), v.i. (Fr. cartayer = to quarter, 
from quatre = four; the wheels and ruts 
dividing the road into four portions.] To 
drive a carriage, so that one of the chief ruts 
is between the wheels; to drive so as to pre- 
vent the wheels entering the ruts, 


“The postillion was employed... . eternally in 
quartering.” —De Quincey : Autob, Sketches, \. 298. 


*quar’-tér-age,* quart’-rage (age as ig), 
* quar’-tridge, s. (Eng. quarter ; -age.] 
1, A quarterly allowance or payment. 
“The quartrage of the friers cannot be little.”— 
Fox: Martyrs, p. 925 (nn. 1582). 
2. Quarters. (Holinshed : Scotland, an, 1557.) 


quar’-téred, pa. par. & a. [Quarrer, v.) 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Divided into quarters or four equal parts ; 
separated into parts. 
2. Lodged, stationed. 


“A Jesuit was quartered there as chaplain,”— 
Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. vi. 


Il. Her. : A term sometimes applied to the 
eross when voided in the centre: as, cross 
quartered. 


quar’-tér-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (QUARTER, ¥.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
Naut.: Being on the quarter, or between 
the line of the keel and the beam, abaft. the 
latter: as, a quartering wind. (Dana.) 


art of the 
n lieu of a 
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C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of dividing into quarters or four 
equal parts ; division. 

2, The assignment of quarters or lodgings 
for soldiers. 

3. A station. 


“Habitations, mansions, or rterings thers.”"— 
Mountague: Appeale to Casar, ch. xvii. 


4, Quarters ; lodging. 
*5. A quarter. 


“The notion that the weather changes at the moon's 
quarterings \ss#till held with great vigour in England,” 
—Tylor: im, Oult, (ed, 1878), i. 118, 


Il, Technically : 


1. Carp.: A series of small vertical timber- 
posts, rarely exceeding four by three inches, 
used to form a partition for the separation or 
boundary of apartments. They are usually 
eee about twelve inches apart, and are 

athed and plastered in the internal apart- 
ments, but if used for external purposes they 
are generally boarded. 

2. Gun.: A term employed when a piece of 
ordnance is so traversed that it will shoot on 
the line, or on the point of the compass whereon 
the ship’s quarter has its bearing. 


3. Her.: The arrangement of a number of 
coats-of-arms on one shield to form one bear- 
ing, as in the royal arms of England, where 
those of the several countries are conjoined ; 
the act of dividing a coat of arms into four or 
more quarters, by parting, couping, &c., by 
perpendicular and horizontal lines. It is 
used to denote the several alliances of one 
family with the heiresses of others. 

4, Mach.: The adjustment of cranks on a 
single shaft at 90° distance apart, or the bor- 
ing of wrist-pins in locomotive driving-wheels 
at right angles with each other. 


5. Naut. : Sailing large, but not before the 


wind. 


quartering-belt, s. 
Mach.: A belt or band connecting pulleys 
whose axles are at right angles to each other. 


* quartering-block, s. The block on 
which the body of one condemned to pe 
- quartered was cut in pieces. 


* quar-tér-iz-a/-tion, s. (Eng. quarter, v.; 
~ization.] 


Law: The quartering of criminals. 


quar’-tér-ly, a., adv., & s, [Eng. quarter ; -ly.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Consisting of, or containing a quarter or 
fourth part. 

2. Occurring or recurring once in each 
quarter of the year ; occurring or done at the 
end of each quarter of the year: as, quarterly 
payments or visits, 

B, As adverb: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Once in each quarter of the year; once a 
quarter. 

*2. In quarters, in pieces. 

“They tore in peces quarterly 


. 


The corps. 
Gascoigne : Complaynt of 
Phylomene, 
Il. Her. : Arranged ac- 


cording to the four quar- 
ters of the shield ; quar- 
tered. 

“He bare syluer and sables 
quarterly.” — Berners: Frots- 
sart; Cronycle, vol ik, 
elxv 
C, As subst.: A maga- 

zine or other literary perio- 
dical published once in every three months. 


“In the various London or other quarterties,"— 
Lindsay: Mind in the Lower Animals, i. 23. 


quar’-tér-mas-tér, s. [Eng. quarter (2), s., 
and master.) 

1, Mil.: An officer, usually promoted from 
the ranks, who superintends the issue of 
stores, food, and clothing, He ranks first as 
a lieutenant, and is promoted to captain after 
a certain period of service. 

2. Nawt.: A petty officer, who, besides 
having charge of the stowage of ballast aud 
provisions, coiling of ropes, &c., attends to 
the steering of the ship. He is appointed by 
the captain. 


quartermaster-general, s. 
Mil. : A staff-officer, specially appointed for 


QUARTERLY, 
ch. (English Royal Arms, 

1405—1608, England 
and France quar 
terly.) 


ee 
poil, boy; port, jSW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
~cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhun, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, dgL 
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duties connected with quartering, encamp- 
ing, embarking, and moving troops. In the 
field he is responsible for the surveys and 
reconnaissance necessary for the conduct of the 
army, und has the general direction of the 
railway, postal, signalling, and telegraph ser- 
vices. A general officer is usually appointed. 


quartermaster-sergeant, s. 

Mil.: The senior sergeant in the quarter- 
master’s department of a regiment. He is 
responsible to the quartermaster for the issu- 
ing of stores and other duties connected with 
the office. He ranks next the sergeant-major. 


quar’-térn, * quar-terne, * quar-ter- 
oun, * quar-tron, *quar-troun, s. [0. 
Fr. quarteron =a quarter of a pound, a quar- 
tern, from Low Lat. quarteronem, accus, of 
quartero= the fourth part of a pound; Lat 
quartus = fourth.] 
*1, A quarter. 


“‘ There is not the more seyn in alle the lunacioun, of 
only the seconde guarteroun."—Maundeville, ch. Xxx. 


2. Liquid meas.: The fourth part of a pint ; 
an imperial gill. 
3. Dry meas.: Phe fourth part of a peck, or 
of a stone. ; 
4, A quartern-loaf (q.v.). * 
“The pang with which we saw one of those solid 
Boren on the dinner-table.”— Century Magazine, 
ecermber 1878, p. 488. 
uartern-loaf, s. Properly a loaf made 
of the quarter of a stone of flour, but generally 
applied to a loaf of the weight of 4 lbs. 


*quar-terne, * cwar-terne, s. 
cweatern.] A prison. 
 T-bunden in the quarterne of Lunden,” _ 
Layamon, li. 386. 
quar-tér-dn, quar-tér-odn’, s. [Quap- 
ROON. ] 


quar’-térs, s. pl. [QuaRTER, 5.] 


quar’-tér-staff, s. [Eng. quarter, and sto 
(q.v.).| A stout staff used as a weapon of 
offence or defence. It was generally about 
6} feet long, and loaded with iron at each 
end. It was grasped by one hand in the 
middle, and by the other between the middle 
and one end. In use the latter hand was 
passed rapidly from one quarter of the staff to 
the other, thus giving the weapon a rapid 
circular motion, and bringing the loaded ends 
on the adversary at unexpected points. 


“Wrestled, played at quarterstaf, and won foot- 
races.”—Macaulay « Hist. Eng., ch. ti, 


quar-tétte’, quar-tét’, quar-tét’-to, s. 
[Ital. quartetto, a dimin. from quarto = fourth, 
from Lat. quartus ; Fr. quartette.] 

1. Music: 

(1) A piece of music arranged for four voices 
or instruments. 

(2) A set of four persons, who perform a piece 
of music in four parts ; a quartette party. 

* 2, Pros. : A stanza of four lines, 


quar’-tic, s. (Lat. quartus=fourth.] 

Alg. : Ahomogeneous function of the fourth 
degree in the variables, or, as the latter are 
sometimes termed, facients. Binary, ternary, 
and quaternary quartics have been most 
studied, in consequence of their connection 
respectively with the theories of equations, of 
curves, and of surfaces. (Brande & Cox.) 


* quar’-tile, s. (Lat. quartus = fourth.] 
Astrol. ; Anaspect of the planets when they 
are distant from each other a quarter of a 
circle, or when their longitudes differ by 90°. 
Marked thus O. Called also Quartile-aspect. 
“Or Mars and Venus, in a quartile, move 


My pangs of jealousy for Arcite’s love.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, i. 500. 


* quartile-aspect, s. [QuaRTILE.] 


* quar’-tine, s. [Lat. quartus = fourth.] 
Bot.: What was once considered a fourth 
integument, counting from the outside, in 
some ovules, but is now known to be a layer 

cither of the secundine or of the nucleus. 


quar-ti-stér-nal, s. [Lat. quartus = fourth, 
2nd Eng. sternum (q.v.). | 
Anat.: The fourth osseous portion of the 


sternum, coresponding to the fourth intercos- 
tal space. (Dwnglison.) 


[A.8. 


quar’-to, a. &s, [From the Latin phrase in 
quarto = ina fourth of the original size ; quar- 
tus = fourth.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, 
or, wore, w9lf, work, who, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, 


quartern—quasi- 


A, As adj. : Denoting the size of a book in 
which a sheet makes four leaves. Frequently 
abbreviated to 4to, 

“The book is in point of size guarto.”—Notes & 

Queries, June 14, 1884, p. 473. 

B. As subst.: A book formed by folding a 
sheet twice, making four leaves, eight pages. 
The term, by modern usage, refers to a book 
of nearly square form. The proportions vary 
according to the sizes of the sheets. 


“ Six ample guartos must have tried, and may have 
exhausted the indulgence of the publick.”—G@ibbon : 
Loman Empire, vol. vii. (Pref.) 


qiiar-to-dé¢’-i-man, s. & a. [QuaRropzcr- 
MANI.] 
A, As subst. : One of the Quartodecimani. 
B, As adj.: Pertaining to, or characteristic 
of the Quartodecimani, or their practice : as, 
the Quartodeciman controversy. 


Qiar-té-dé¢-i-ma-ni, s. pl. [Eccles. Lat., 
from Lat. quartus-decimus = fourteenth.] 
Church Hist.: A name given to the Chris- 
tians of Proconsular Asia, who, alleging the 
example of St. John, celebrated Easter on 
Nisanl4, The practice was finally condemned 
by the Council of Nice (A.D. 325). Called also 
Paschites, [Eastrr.] 


* quar’-train, s. [QuaTraw.] 
* quar’-tridge, s. [QUARTERAGE.] 


quar’-tyl, s. 
[Buryv..] 


[Lat. quart(us) = fourth ; -yl.] 


quartz, s. [Etym. doubtful; prob. of German 
provincial origin.) 

Min. : A rhombohedral or hexagonal min- 
eral, crystallizing mostly in hexagonal prisms 
with pyramidal terminations, Cleavage rhom- 
bohedral, very imperfect, and rarely obtain- 
able. Occurs also massive, and of varying 
texture. Hardness, 7; sp. gr. 2°5 to 2°8; 
pure, crystallized varieties, 2°66; lustre, vitre- 
ous, sometimes resinous, splendent to dull; 
colourless, but when impure of varying shades 
of many colours ; streak, white, in coloured 
kinds sometimes of the same colour, though 
paler; transparent to opaque; fracture, con- 
choidal to sub-conchoidal. Plates cut at 
right angles to the vertical axes exhibit cir- 
cular polarization. Compos. : oxygen, 53°33 ; 
silicon, 46°67 = 100; formula SiOg, or pure 
silica, Dana groups the numerous varieties of 
this mineral as follows: 

A. Phenocrystalline or Vitreous varieties: 1. Ordi- 
nary crystallized, Rock Crystal; (a) regular crystals, 
or Hive ves quartz, (b) right-handed crystals, (c) left- 
handed crystals, (@) cavernous crystals, (e) capped 
quartz, (7) drusy quartz, (g) radiated quartz, (h) fibrous 
quartz, 2. Asteriated or star-quartz. 3, Amethyst. 
4, Rose. 5. Yellow, or false topaz. 6. Smoky or cairn- 
conn 7. Milky. 8. Siderite, or sapphire quartz. 9. 

agenitic, enclosing acicular crystals of other minerals 
such as rutile, tourmaline, githite, stibnite, asbestos, 
hornblende, and epidote. 10. Cat’s eye. 11. Aventu- 
rine. 12. Impure from the presence of distinct min- 
erals densely ditfused. 

B. Cryptocrystalline: 1. Chalcedony. 2. Carnelian. 
8. Chrysoprase. 4. Prase. 5. Plasma, ineluding the 
heliotrope or bloodstone. 6. Agate; (a) banded, (4) 
irregularly clouded, (c) colours due to visible impuri- 
ties, including moss-agate, mocha-stone, and dendritic 
agate, (d) agatized wood. 7. Onyx. 8 Sardonyx. 9, 


ae 10, Siliceous sinter. 11. Flint. 12. 
Hornstone or chert. 13. Basanite, lydian-stone or 
touchstone. 14. Jasper. 


C. Includes various Bee rocks, and the pseudo- 
morphous varieties such as haytorite, beekite, babel- 
quartz, &e, 

Crystals are occasionally found very large; in 
Paris and Milan are some which weigh about 
eight cwt. Quartz is abundantly distributed, 
is an essential constituent of many rocks, nota- 
bly granite, gneiss, various schists, and consti- 
tutes the larger part of mineral veins. Many of 
its varieties are largely employed in jewelry. 


quartz-andesite, s. 

Petrol. (Pl.): Andesites in which quartz 
exists as an essential constituent. 

quartz augite-andesite, s. 


Petrol.: A name given to some andesites in 
the Andes under the erroneous belief that they 
contained free quartz. The excess of silica 
shown in the analyses is probably derived 
from a glass, which is found in most of them. 


quartz-breccia, s. 

Petrol.: A breccia in which quartz frag- 
ments predominate, 

quartz-conglomerate, s. 

Petrol. : A conglomerate in which the pebbles 
consist wholly or principally of quartz. 


quartz-crusher, s, [ORE-cRUSHER.] 


4yuartz-diabase, s. 
Petrol. : A diabase containing quartz, which, 
however, is usually of secondary origin. 


quartz-diorite, s. 
Petrol. (Pl.); Diorites containing quartz as 
an original constituent. 


quartz-felsite, s. 

Petrol. (Pl.): Felsites containing original 
quartz porphyritically distributed. It usually 
occurs In individual crystals, the prism planes 
being absent, or nearly so, and has a more or 
less rounded aspect. It frequently encloses 
portions of the felsite ground mass. 


quartz-liquefier, s. An apparatus for 
dissolving comminuted quartz in order to seb 
free the gold. 


quartz-mill, s. [ORz-cRUSHER.] 
quartz-porphyry, s. [QUARTZ-FELSITE.] 


* quartz-_resinite, s. 
Min. : Any variety of opal having. a some- 
what resinous lustre. 


quartz-rock, s. 
Petrol. ; The name applied to all rocks con- 
sisting essentially of massive quartz. 


quartz-schist, s. 

Petrol. : Quartz rocks which contain suffi- 
cient micaceous or talcose material to give 
them a schistose texture. 


quartz-sinter, s. [SILICEOUS-SINTER.] 


quartz-trachyte, s. 
Petrol. : A trachyte containing quartz as an 
original constituent. } 


quartz-if’-ér-olis, a. [Eng. quartz; i con- 
nect.; Lat. fero = to bear; Eng. adj. suif. -ous.] 
Consisting wholly or chiefly of quartz. 


quartz-ite, quartz’-yte, s. [Eng. quartz: 
suff. -ite, -yte.] 
Petrol. : A name given to all rocks consisting 
of granular or crystalline quartz closely com- 
pacted so as to form a solid rock mass. 


quartz-Oid, s. [Eng. quartz 3 suff, -oid.] 
Crystall.: A double six-sided pyramid, re- 
presented by uniting two six-sided single 
pyramids base to base. 


quartz-Oose, quartz'-oze, quartz’-oils, 
a. (Eng. quartz; suff. -ose, -oze, -ows.) 
Petrol. : Containing more or less quartz. 


quartz’-y, a. (Eng. quartz; -y.] Of the 
nature or quality of quartz; pertaining to 
quartz ; consisting of, containing, or abound- 
ing in quartz. 


quas, s. [Quass.] 


quash, * quasch-en, * quasch -yn, 

* quass, * quassh, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. quasser 
(Fr. casser)= to shatter, to annul, from Lat. 
quasso = to shatter, frequent. from quatio (pa. 
par. quassus) = to shake.] 

A. Transitive: 

*T. Ordinary Language : 

1, To beat down ; to dash; to beat in pieces; 
to crush. (Udal: Luke ix.) 

2. To crush, to subdue, to dash, to quell, 
to extinguish ; to put an end to. 

“Our joys are guash’d, our hopes are blasted.” 

Cotton. Death. 

II. Law: To annul, overthrow, or declare 
void through some insufliciency, informality, 
or other cause; to nullify. 


“ Whose orders may... . be removed into the court 
of Queen's Bench, by writ of certiorari facias, and be 
there either guashed or confirmed.”—Blackstone: Com- 
ment., bk. iv., ch. 19 t 

* B. Intrans.: To be shaken with a noise ; 
to be dashed about. 

“ To keepit[the brain] from guashing and shaking.” 
—Ray: On the Creation, pt. ii. 


quash, s. [Squasu, s. (1).] 


* quash’-ey, s. [Quasu, v.] A pumpkin, 
“With regard to these said gwasheys ... th 
way of dressing them is to stew Gace in mau 
Southey : Letters, iii, 391. ® 


qua-s1-, pref. [Lat.=as if] As if; in a 
manner, It is often used prefixed to an Eng- 
lish word to denote resemblance, generally 
a fictitious, unreal, or partial resemblance > 
as, a quasi-argument = something which re- 
sembles an argument, or is used on an occasion 
in place of or for an argument, 


thére ; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
fill; try, Syrian, 2%, 0 =é; ey = a3 qu= kw. 


quasi-contract, s. 

Law: An act which has not the strict form 
of a contract, but has yet the form of it. 

quasi-crime, quasi-delict, s. 

‘aw: The action of one doing damage or 
evil involuntarily. . 

quasi-delict, s. [(Quasi-crm.] 

quasi-entail, s. 

Low: An estate pur mitre vie granted, not 
only to a man and his heirs, but to a man 
and the heirs of his body; the interest so 
granted not being properly an estate-tail, 

quasi-fee, s. 

Law: Anestate gained by wrong. (Wharton.) 

quasi-personalty, s. 

Law: Things moveable in point of law, 
though fixed to things real, either actually as 
fixtures, or fictitiously, as a lease for years, 
(Wharton.) 

quasi-radiate, «. 

Bot.: Slightly radiant. Used of certain 
com tes, in which the florets of the ray are 

and inconspicuous, 

quasi-realty, s. 

Law: Things which are fixed in contempla- 
tion of law to realty but movable in them- 
selves, as heir-looms, title-deeds, court-rolis, 
&e. (Wharton) 

quasi-tenant, s. 

Law: An undertenant who is in ion 


at the determination of an original lease, and 
is oe by the reversioner to hold over. 
OV harton.) 


quasi-trustee, s. 

Law: A person who reaps a benefit from a 
breach of trust, and so becomes answerable as 
a trustee. 


quas-i-md'-d6, phr. [See def.] 

Roman Calendar : A term applied to the first 
Sunday after Easter, from tle opening words 
of the introit for that day, ‘‘ quasi modo geniti 
infantes” = as (infants) lately (born). 

4 quas’-jé, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Nasua fusca, (Coatt.J 


quass, v.t, [Quasn, s.] 


* qu&ss, qués, s. [Russ. kwass.] A thin, 
ae kennel liquor, made by roams 4 
n 


warm water on rye or barley-meal, 
by the peasants of Russia. 
*quis-sa’-tion, s. ([Lat. quassatio, 
wassatus, . of quasso=to shatter.) 
(Quass, hay aus act of shaking ; concussion ; 


the state of being shaken. 
» tusions, threshing, and guassations.” 
get Fee Notes on Don p. 68 


uas’-si-a, s. [Named by Linneus after Quassi 
be Coissi, a negro of Surinam, who success- 
fully used its bark in fever; Ger. quassie.] 

1. Bot. : Thetypical genus of the orderSimaru- 
bacee. Flowers hermaphrodite; corolla five- 
parted ; stamens ten, longer than the Is 5 
the fruit consisting of five fleshy drupes. 
Quassia amara is a tree cultivated in the West 
Indies and the parts adjacent. It has termi- 
nal clusters of large, red flowers, and un- 
equally pinnate leaves, 

2. Pathol. : The Surinam Quassia is Quassia 
amara ; Jamaica Quassia, the wood of Picrena 
excelsa. It comes to market in logs or billets, 
and is retailed as chips or raspings. It is 
given as an extract, an infusion, or a tincture, 
and acts as a pure bitter and stomachic, and as 
an antiperiodic. An infusion of it is used to 

ison flies, and, in the form of an enema, to 
Seeiney threadworms. 

quassia-camphor, s. 

Chem.: A substance which separates from 
an aqueous infusion of quassia wood, in white 
crystalline plates, lighter than water, and 
having the odour of the wood. (Watts.) 


quassia-chips, s. pl. [QuasstA, 8., 2.] 
quas-si-Ad, s. [Eng. quassi(a); -ad.] 
Bot.: (Pl.) The Simarubacee. (Lindley.) 
quas’-si-in, s. [Eng., &c. quassi(a); -in.] 
{QuASSIN, ] 


quas’-sin, s. [Eng., &c. quass(ia); -in.] 
Chem. : C19H)203 (?). Quassiin. Quassite, A 


péil, D6}; poUt, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 


quasje—quavemire 


yellow, bitter, crystalline substance, extracted 
from the aqueous infusion of quassia-wood by 
alcohol and ether. It forms small, white, 
opaque prisms, inodorous and permanent in 
the air, slightly soluble in water, very soluble 
in absolute alcohol and in ether. When 
heated it melts, and forms on cooling a trans- 
parent, brittle mass. Hot nitric acid converts 
it into oxalic acid. 


Quas’-site, s. [Eng.,,&c. quass(ia); ~ite.] 
{Quasstn. } 


*quat (1), vi. [An abbrev. of squat (q.v.).] 
© squat, to sit down, 
4“ me aor tired at last and guat,"—Joote: The 


eee wt. [Prob, the same word as quit or 
quiet, 
1, To satiate, to satisfy. 


“To the stomach quatted with dainties, all delicates 
seeme greasie,”"—Lyly. 


2. To release, to free, 


quat, a. [Quar (2), v.] Quit, free, released 
from, Scotch.) 

“He bid them al — 
iaagane Me Wee ditecemiaaa ant 
*quat, s. (Etym. doubtful] A ‘pustule, a 

pimple: hence, a diminutive person. 
“T have rubb'd this young guat almost to the sense, 


and he grows angry.” esp. ¢ Othello, v. 1. 
qua’-ta, s. [Coarra.] 
*quatch, s [Etym. doubtful.} A word. 


“Nota quatch, sad poets.” Corbet: Zlegy on Q. Anne. 


*quateh, a. [Prob. connected with squat.] 
Squat, flat. 
“Th bi he bi butt 
buttock “Snakemn: aite Wate ee OF OB 
*qua’-tér, * qua-tre, a. [Fr. quatre = four.] 
*quater-cousin, s. [(CaTer-Cousin.] 
qua’-tér-fil, s. (QuaTRErort.] 
qua’-térn, a. ([Lat. quaterni = four each; 
quatuor = four.] Consisting of four, four- 
fold, growing in fours. 


qua-tér-nar-y, a. & s. [Lat. quaternarius, 
from quaterni = four each ; Fr. quaternaire.] 
A, As adjective: 
I. Ord. Lang. : Consisting of four. 


“We read what a greit respect Pythagoras and his 
sect had for their quarternary number,"—/. Gregory : 
Doctrine of the Trinit, 


IL Technically : 

1, Bot. : Arranged in fours. 

2. Chem. : Consisting of four parts ; applied 
to compounds of four elements, or of com- 
pounds performing the functions of elements. 

8. Geol. : (Post-Tert1ary]. 

’ B. As subst.: The number four. 
Phil. Cabbala, ch. iv., § 1. App.) 


qua-tér’-nate, a. ([Lat. quaterni = four 
each.}] Consisting of four; in bot., four 
together; succeeding by 
fours. 


quaternate-leaf, s. 
Bot.: A leaf consisting 
of four leaflets. 


uaternate-pin- 
nate, a. 
Bot, : Pinnated, with the 
pinne arranged in fours, 


qua-tér-ni-on, s. (Lat. 

quaternio, trom quaterni = four each.) 

*I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The number four, a set of four, a file of 
four soldiers. (Acts xii. 4.) 

2. A word of four syllables, a quadrisyllable. 

II. Math. : The metrographic relation exist- 
ing between any two right lines having definite 
lengths and directions in space, depending 
upon four irreducible geometrical elements. 
Discovered and developed by Sir W. Hamilton. 


* A quarternion is the quotient of two vectors, or 
of two directed right lines in space, considered as 
depending on a system of four geometrical elements, 
and as expressible by an alphabetical symbol of quad- 
risomial form,”—Sir W. Hamilton. 


* qua-tér’-ni-6n, v.t. (QuaTERNION, s.] To 
divide into quarternions, files, or companies. 
“The angels themselves, in whom no disorder is 


fea’ are distinguish'd and quaternion'd into their 
serra S ove and satrapies.”—AMilton, Reason 
of Oh. Government, bk. il. (App.). 


(More: 


\ 


QUATERNATE-LEAF, 
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*qua-tér’-ni-ty, *qua-ter-ni-tie, s. [Fr. 
quaternité, from Lat. quaternitas, from quaternt 
= four each.] The condition or quality of 
making up the number four. 


“ Their whole scale. ,. was not a trinity buta quater. 
nity, or four ranks and degrees of beings.” —C' orth: 
Intell, System, Dp. 537, 


* qua’-tér-dn, s. [Quaprooy.] 


*qua-tor’-zain (qu as Ik), s. [Fr. quatorze 


= fourteen.] A poem or stanza of fourteen 
lines ; a sonnet. 
“Put out 


our rushlights, yon poeta and rhymers 
and bequeath your pe pe Mey a to i tei 
dlers."—Nashe, in Hnglish Garner, 1. 499, 


a Naat ate a (qu as Ik),s. [Fr. = fourteen.] 
n piquet, the four aces, kings, queens, 
knaves, or tens: so called because each 
quatorze counts fourteen points. 


“He scores ten for carte blanche, twen 
quatorzes,"—Field, Jan. 23, 1886. rie < via 


quat’-rain (or as ka/-tran), s. [Fr., from 
quatre = four.] A stanza of four lines rhyming 
alternately. 


“ Bach of his predictions was couched in the form of 
a poetical guatruin,”"—Daily Telegraph, Jan, 2, 1886. 


*qua-tre, a. [QuaTER.] 


quatrefoil (as qua/-tér-foil or_ka/tér- 
foil, qua’-ter-foil, quar’-tér-foil, « 
[Fr. quatre-feuille, from 5 
quatre (Lat, quatuor) = : 
four, and fewille (Lat. fo- 
liwm) =a leaf.] 

1, Arch. : A piercing or 
panel divided by cusps 
or foliations into four 
leaves, or more correctly 
the leaf-shaped figure 
formed by the cusps. It 


is supposed to represent QUATREFOIL. 
the four leaves of a cru- (From the tomd of King 
ciform plant. The name waaay a 


is also given to flowers 
and leaves of a similar form carved as orna- 
ments on mouldings, &c. It differs from the 
cinquefoil only in the number of cusps. 

2. Her.: Four-leaved grass; a frequent 
bearing in coat-armour. 


*quat-ri-ble, v.i. [Fr. quatre = four.] 
Music: To descant by singing fourths on 
a plain song. (Cf. QUINIBLE.) 


quat-r6-dé¢-i-ma-ni, s. pl. 


DECIMANI. | 


quat’-tro-cént-ist, s. &a. [Eng., &. quat- 
trocent(o) ; ~ist.] 

A, As subst. : A painter of the Quattrocento 
school, 

“ T began to trace the purity of work in the quattro- 

centists,”—Contemp, Review, April, 1886, p. 476. 

B. As adj. : Belonging to, or characteristic 
of the Italian painters of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

“The quattrocentist work became dearer to me."~ 

Contemp. Meview, April, 1886, p,. 377. 


quat’-tro-cén-t6 (c as ch), s. or a. [Ital., 
lit, = four hundredth, but used for fourteen 
hundredth. ] 

Art: A term applied to the characteristic 
style of the artists who practised in the four- 
teenth century ; it was hard, rigid, and peculiar 
in colour, as well as in form and pose. It was 
the intermediate stage of that progressive 
period of art, which, commencing with Fra 
Angelico, reached excellence with Leonardo 
da Vinei. (fairholt.) 


qua-tu-or-dé-cfine, s. 
four, and Eng. decane. ] 
Chem. : Cy4lHgo. Tetradecane. One of the 
paraffins found in American petroleum and in 
the light oils obtained by the distillation of 
coal. It boils at 236-240°, 


* quave, *quav-yn, v.i. (Cf. Low Ger. quab- 
eln = to tremble ; Dan. dial. kveppa = to be 
shaken.] ‘To shake, to tremble, to be shaken. 


“Understande ye ... how the erthe quareth and 
aay Eee Mirrour of the Worid, bk. ii, 
ch, xxii, 


* quave, s. 
ling. 


* quave'-mire, s. 
A quagmire, a bog. 
‘**Aratus would not suffer the Achaians to follow 
them, because of bogs and guavemires."—North: Plut- 
arch, p, 670. 


[QuaRToO- 


(Lat. quatwor = 


[Quave, v.] A shaking, a tremb- 


[Eng. quave, v., and mire.] 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -blo, -dic, &c. = bel, del. 
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qua’-vér, v.i. &t. (Eng. quav(e) ; freq, suff. -er.)] 
A, Intransitive : 
1. To shake, to tremble, to vibrate ; to have 
2 tremulous motion. 


“To vibrate or quaver according to its reciprocal 
motions.”—Ray ; On the Creation. 


2. To shake in vocal utterance; to sing or 
utter sounds with rapid vibrations; to sing 
with tremulous modulations of voice ; to pro- 
duce a shake on a musical instrument. 


“ Quavering to the country swains.” 
Dryden: Art of Poetry, ii, 


B. Trans. : To utter with rapid vibrations 
or with a tremulous sound. 


“Not a nymph the guaver’d notes approve.” 
Jones ; Arcadia, 


G To quaver away: To dispel by singing or 
playing. (Cowper.) 


qua’-vér, s. [Quaver, v.] 
*I. Ord. Lang.: A quavering motion. 


“ And with blithe guavers fans the gath’ring breeze.” 
Brooke: Universal Beuuty, v. 
II, Music: 


1, A shake or rapid vibration of the voice; 
a shake on an instrument of music. (Gay: 
Epistle iii.) 

2. A noteand measure of time, equal to half 
a crochet or the eighth of a semibreve. E 


*qua'-veér-ér, s. [Eng. quaver, v.; -er.] One 
who quayers ; a warbler. 


*qua’-viv-ér, s. [Representing an Ital. 
acqua vipera, shortened in French to qua- 
vivre, and after further to vivre or vive. 
(Wyvern.] The weever (q.v.). 


“* A little fish in the form of a scorpion, and of the 
size of the fish guaviver.” — Bailey: Erasmus’ Col- 
loquies, p. 393. 


G For the full history of the word see 
Notes & Queries, (6th Ser.), ix. 390. . 


quay (as ke), * kay, * keie, t key, * keye, 
s. [O. Fr. quay (Fr. quai), of Celtic origin 
from Bret. kaé = an enclosure; Wel. cae.] A 
landing-place ; a wharf projecting into a 
stream, harbour, or basin, to which vessels are 
moored for the purpose of receiving and deliy- 
ering freight. Quays are constructed generally 
of stone, but occasionally of wood, iron, &c. 
“What a concourse swarms on yonder quay.” 
Gray: Epistle vi. 
quay-berth, s. A loading or discharging 
berth for a ship in a public dock. 


quay (as ke), v.t. 
quays. 
Cuayage, tkeyage (both as ke’-ig), s. 
[Eng. quay; -age.] 
1. The duty or toll paid for the use of a 
quay; quay dues; wharfage. 
2, Berths on a quay for loading or discharg- 
ing ships. 


“They have practically no guayage in their new dock 
unappropriated.”—Times, Sept. 24, 1881. 


*quayd, po. par. ora. [QuaAID.] 


*queach, * queich, s. (QuitcH] A thick 

bushy plot; a quickset hedge. 

“The fortresses 
Of thorniest queaches.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Hymne to Pan. 

* queéach, * queatche, * queechen, wi. & t. 

[A.8. cweccan.] 

A. Intrans. : To stir, to move. 


“‘Ne lete ye nenne quick gwecchen to holte.” 
Layamon, i. 35, 
B. Trans.: To move, to shake. 


“Heo quehten heore scaftes.” Layamon, ii. 582. 


*queach-y (1), *quéagh’-ie, a. [Eng. 
queach, 8s. ; -y.] Thick, bushy. 
“ Queachie bushes to defende 
im from Apollo’s sight.” 
Turberville: All Things hath Release, &c. 
quéach-y (2), a [Eng. queach, v.; -y.] 
Shaking, soft; yielding or giving way under 
the foot, as boggy or marshy ground. 


“‘Many of them fell into those deep bogs and gueach: 
places.”—Knolles : Hist. Turkes, p. 282. = oh 


quean, * queane, * quen, * quene, 
*queene, s. [The same word as QuEEN, s.] 

1, A worthless woman; a slut, a hussy, a 
strumpet. (Gay: Shepherds Week, iv.) 

2. In the eighteenth century in England, 
and still in Scotland, used for a young or un- 
married woman, without any idea of disrespect 
or contempt. 


“ Here's to the flaunting extravagant guean,” 
Sheridan : School for Scandal, iii. 3 


(Quay, s.] To furnish with 


quaver—queen 


quéas’-i-ly, adv. (Eng. queasy; -ly.] Ina 
queasy or squeamish manner; with squeam- 
ishness, squeamishly. 


quéas'-i-néss, s. [Eng. queasy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being queasy or squeamish ; 
squeamishness, qualmishness, nausea, 
“That which this young gueasiness retches at.”— 
Hilton: Apol. for Smectymnuus. 
quéas’-y, * quais-y, * quays-y, * queaz- 
ie, *quey-sy, a. [Norweg. kveis =sick- 
ness aftera debauch. (Skeat.) 
I, Literally: 
1. Sick at the stomach; affected with 
nausea ; qualmish, squeamish. 


“Feeling it may be a little gweasy when the big 
billow rudely smites your timber ends.” — Blackie: 
Lays of Highlands & Isiands, p. xxxvii, 


2. Causing, or apt to cause nausea or squeam- 
ishness. (Skelton: Magnificence, 2,295.) 

*IL. Figuratively : 

1. Fastidious, nice, squeamish. 


“‘They are too gueasy for my temper.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Wild Goose Chase, 


2. Requiring to be handled delicately; deli- 
cate, ticklish. (Shakesp.: Lear, ii. 1.) 


*quéaz-en,v.t. [Queasy.] To make queasy; 
to sicken. (Nashe: Lenten Stuffe.) 
Qué-béc’, s. [See def.] 
Geog.: A city and river-port in Canada. 
Quebec-oak, s. 
Bot. : Quercus alba. [QUERCUS.] 


Quebec-marmot, s. 
Zool.: Arctomys monax, 
(q.v.). 
*quech’, *queck, .i. 
move, to shrink, to wince. 


*qued, * quede, * quead, * queyd, 
*kuead, a. & s. to. Fris. quad ‘ Dut & ost 
Ger. kwaad ; Scotch quaid.] 

A. As adj.: Bad, wicked. 


“Thi lif is evere luther and qued.” 
Owl & Nightingate, 1,185, 


the Woodchuck 


[QuEAcH, ¥v.] To 


B. As substantive: 
1, A wicked bad person ; specif., the devil. 


“ Forth nam Balaam dhat ille guad.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 4,063. 


2. Hurt, harm, wickedness, evil. 
“ For qued that myght falle.” 
£, Eng. Poems, Cleanness, 566. 
*qued-ful, a. [Eng. qued; -ful(l).] Hurtful, 
wicked, bad, 
quéd’-i-iis, s. [Named by Leach, but unex- 
plained. (Agassiz.)] 
Entom.: A genus of Staphylinide. About 
twenty-eight species are British. 


* qued-ness, * qued-nes, * quede-nes, s. 
[Eng. qued ; -ness.] Wickedness, harm, evil. 
“ Quedenes spake thai on heghte.” 
E. Eng. Psalter, Ps, \xxii. 8 
queéch’-¥, a. [Queacuy.] Weak, helpless. 


“They're poor gueechy things."—G. Eliot: Adam 
Bede, ch, x. 


* queem, v.. [QuemE, v.] 
queen, * queene, *quen, *quene, *cwen, 

*qwhene, *queyne, s. [A.S. cwén, cogn. 
with Dut. kween =a barren woman or cow; 
Icel. kvén =a wife, kona =a woman; Dan. 
quinde = a woman, kone= a wife; Sw. qvinua 
=a female, kona =aquean, astrumpet; Goth. 
kwens, kweins =a woman, a wife; M. H. Ger. 
kone; O. H. Ger. quenc = a woman ; Gr. yuri} 
(guné) =a woman ; Russ. jena =a wife; Sansc. 
jani=a wife. From the same root as genus, 
kin, &. The same word as QUEAN (q.Y.).] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

*(1) A woman. (Destruct. of Troy, 3,162.) 

*(2) A quean, a hussy, a strumpet. 

“ Prest that halt his guene hym by.” 
Romauné of the Rose, p. 24, 

(3) A woman who is the sovereign of a king- 

dom ; a female sovereign. 


“The queen is either regent, consort, or — 
Blackstone : Comment., DE. i, ch. 4 Biden 


(4) A queen-bee (q.v.). 

2. Fig: A female whois chief or pre-eminent 
among others ; one who presides: as, the queen 
of beauty, the queen of love, &c. 

IL. Technically: 


1. Cards: A card on which a queen is de- 
picted, 
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2. Chess: The most powerful, and, after the 
king, the most important of all the pieces in 


. a set of chessmen. 


3. Slating: A size of slates, three feet long 
by two feet wide. 

T (1) Queen Anne's Bounty: [Bounty, 8., IL 

(2) Queen of Spain Fritillary: 

Entom.: Argynnis Lathonia, a beautiful 
butterfly from time to time taken in the 
south of England. The larva feeds upon 
Viola tricolor. 

(8) Queen of the Meadows : 

Bot.: Spirea Ulmaria, a rosaceous plant, 
two to four feet high, with large radical and 
small terminal leaves, leafy stipules, small 
white flowers, and five bo nine twisted carpels. 
Common In meadows and by water-sides 
in Britain, flowering in June and July. 

(4) Queen of the Prairie: 

Bot.: Spircea lobata. 


queen-apple, s. (See extract.) 


“The n-apple was probably thus distinguished 
in comp iaent Elizabeth. In Moffet's Health's Im- 

ovement, I find an account of apples which are said 
tee been ‘graffed upon a mulberry-stock, and then 
wax thorough red as our gueen-apples, called by Ruel- 
lius Rubelliana, and Claudiana by Pliny.’ ”—J. Disraeli = 
Curiosities of Literature. 


queen-bee, s. 

Entom.: A fully-developed female bee in a 
hive or nest. [Brx.] She lays two or three 
thousand eggs daily during the height of 
summer, or more than a million during her 
lifetime, which is about five years. When a 
young queen comes forth, the old one becomes 
agitated with jealousy, and ultimately quits 
the hive, surrounded by a great multitude of 
workers, who found a new colony, leaving 
the old hive to the possession of the youthful 
rival. Two days to a week after coming to 
maturity, the young queen temporarily flies 
forth, and is fertilised in the air. 


queen-cake, s. Asort of small sweet 
cake, heart-shaped, with currants in it. 


queen-closer, s. [CLOsER.] 
queen-consort, s. The wife of a king. 


queen-dowager, s. The widow of a 
deceased king. 


*queen-gold, s. A royal duty or revenue 
once belonging to every queen of England 
during her marriage to the king. 


queen-mother, s. A queen dowager, 
who is also mother of the reigning sovereign. 


* queen of hearts, s. 
ance, 
queen-post, s. 
Carp. : One of the 
suspending posts in 
the framed principal 
of a roof, or in a 
trussed partition, or 
other truss where 
there are two. 
Queen-posts are 
mortised, or at- 
tached by iron 
straps to the tie-beam of a roof-frame, sup- 
porting it-and the rafters at points between 
the ridge and eave. [K1ING-POsT.] 


queen-regent, queen-regnant,s. A 
queen who holds the crown in her own right. 


queen-truss, s. 
Carp.: A truss framed with queen-posts. 


_qQueen-wood, s. A name sometimes 
given to woods of the green-heart and cocoa- 
wood character, imported from the Brazils. 


queen’s advocate, s. 
queen’s bench, s. 


queen’s blue, s. 


Comm. : Thumb-blue. Stone-blue. One of the 
names given to lump-b.ue used in laundries. 


queen’s counsel, s. [CounsEL, s.] 


queen’s cushion, s. 
Bot.: Savifraga hypnoides. 


queen’s delight, queen’s root, s. 
Bot. : Stillingia sylvatica. (Amer.) 


queen’s English, s. [Krye’s ENGLIsH.] 
queen’s evidence, s. [K1nc’s EVIDENCE.] 


An old country 


COLLAR 
QUEEN 
POSTy, 


‘QUEEN-POST. 


[ApdvocaTE.] 
[Bencon, s.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 36, pdt, 
er. wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», eo =6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


queen’s messenger, s. [MrssenaeEr.] 
ueen’s metal, s. An alloy used for 
making teapots, obtained by fusing under 
charcoal a mixture of nine tin, one part 
each antimony, lead, and bismuth. 


queen’s pigeon, s. [Vicrorra CrowneD- 
PIGEON. } 


queen’s pincushjon, s. 
Bot. : The flowers of the guelder-rose. 


queen’s root, s. [QUEEN’s DELIGHT.) 


queen’s ware, s. Glazed earthenware 
of a creamy colour. 


*queen’s yellow, s. 
Chem. : Subsulphide of mercury. 


queen, v.i. & t. [QueEN, s.] 
A, Intransitive: 
*1. Ord. Lang. : To act the queen ; to play 
the queen. 
“A threepence bow'd Soon hire me, 


Old as Tam, to i 
acters Bhaken. : Henry VUIT,, il. & 
2. Chess: To gain a queen by advancing a 
pawn to its eighth square. 
B. Trans.: To make into a queen, as a 
pawn, by advancing it to its eighth square. 


* eT 
queen’-craft, s. (Eng. queen, and craft; 
ef. kingeraft.] Skill or craft in policy on the 
part of a queen. 

oe et much gueencrast.”— Fuller : 


*queén’-d s. (Eng. queen ; -dom.] Queenly 
condition or character. 
“ Will thy queendom all lie hid?” 
BE. B. Browning: Dead Pan, 
*queen’-hood,s. [Eng. queen; -hood.] The 
te, quality, rank, or position of a queen. 


“With all 
patabealesd sit oubeubeed ss. 


Tennyson : Geraint 4 Enid, 


queen’ ing, s. [Eng. queen, s.; -ing.] A 
queen-apple (q.v.). 


queen’-lét, s. (Eng. queen; dim. suff. -let.) 
A petty queen. 
Caren an fie of the like temper.”— 
queén’-like,a. [Eng. queen ; -like.] Like or 
resembling a queen ; queenly. 
“Unto th ‘ike Cluyd.” 
te ie ps FOG hon, 1 
queén’-li-néss, s. [Eng. queenly ; -ness.J The 
state or condition of being queenly ; the char- 
acteristics of a queen; queenly nature or 
quality; dignity or stateliness befitting a 
queen. 
bal wee d also befit the mis- 
teat Skog iil a Gasc uiy Se” 
queén’- * queen-lie, a. [Eng. queen; 
-ly.) Li ea queen ; queenlike ; becoming, or 
suitable to a queen. 


“TI thought she had a manner.”"—Burnet : 
Records of the Reformation, vol. i,, bk. ili. 


*queén-ship, s. [Eng. queen; -ship.] The 
state, position, or dignity of a queen. 


queér, s. Counterfeit money; as, to shove 
(circulate) the queer. (Slang.) 


queér, v.t. [Queer, a.] 
*1. To chaff, to ridicule, to sneer at. 


(Slang.) | , 
ppg or ane p. 144, 

2. To spoil, espec. in the phrase, To oer a 
pitch =To purposely spoil business. (T 
slang.) [Prrcu (2), s., L. 7.] arate 
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ecetivals Se an antagouiet's pitch "—Referes, 

‘eb. 21, 1889. 

queér, a. [Low Ger. queer = across; quere 
obliquity; Ger. quer = transverse ; querkopf 
=a queer fellow.) 

1. Strange, odd; behaving, acting, or ap- 
pearing in a manner other than the ordinary, 
no , or usual manner; singular, droll, 
original, peculiar. 

“ The mosque of Mahound, or Syme aoe pe-god. : 

2. Not very well ; out of sorts: as, I feel 
very queer. (Collog.) 

3. Not favourable or propitious ; unfavour- 
able : as, Things look very queer. (Colloq.) 

| To be in queer street: To be in bad cir- 
cumstances of any kind, as illness, debt, &c. 


boil, béy; PdUt, jOw1; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bench; g0, & 
ian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 


queen—quene 
queer-cuffin, s. A magistrate, (Thieves’ 
slang.) 


queér’-ér, s, (Eng. queer, v.; -er.] A hoaxer, 

a ridiculer, 

“ These Quizzersa, Queerers, Smokers.” 
Colman ; Poetical Vagaries, p, 150, 

queer’-ish, a. [Eng. queer; -ish.] Rather 

queer, strange, or odd ; singular. 

“You English: queerish 
ways Mare gent Frank eee xx. gig 


* queér’-i-ty, s. (Eng. queer; ~ity, on analogy 


of oddity, &c.) Queerness, strangeness, 
peculiarity. 
queér’-l¥, adv. [Eng. queer; -ly.) Ina 


queer, strange, or singular manner, 
queér-néss, s. (Eng. queer; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being queer; oddness, 
oddity, peculiarity, singularity. 
queest, s. [Quist.] 


*queez-mad-dam, s. [Fr. cwisse-madame.] 
he Cuisse-madam, a French jargonelle pear. 


*queint, a [Quarnt.] 
* queint, * queinte, pc. par. ora. [QuENoH.] 
* quefnt-ise, s. [QuarnTISE.] 


* quélk’-choge * quélque’-chose (qu as 
kk), s. (Fr. quelque chose.) A kickshaw (q.v.). 


TEP PPE Saran sina wre 
quegh, s. [Quaics.] 
quéll, * quelle, * quellen, v.t. &i. [A.S. 


cwellan = to kill; cogn. with O. Sax. quellian 
= to torment ; quelan = to suffer martyrdom ; 
Dut. kwellen = to plague, to vex; Icel. kvelja 
= to torment; Sw. qvalja = to torment ; Dan. 
quale = to strangle, to torment.) [QUAIL, v.] 
A. Transitive: 
*1. Tokill. 


“ Brent his nobul burwes and his burnes quelled.” 
William of Palerne, 1,108. 
* 2. To dash. 


“ And with hir axes out the braines quell.” 
Chaucer ; Troilus & Cressida, iv. 47. 


3. To subdue, to crush; to put down; to 
overpower. 


“* By our dissentions grow the Christians strong 
om our united hearts may easily quell.” 
Heywood : The Foure Prentices of London, 


4, To calm, to allay, to quiet; to reduce to 
a state of quict, peace, or calm. 


“ He hath quelled the wildness of the fanatic in the 
command to be wise as serpents,"’— Warburton; 
Works, vol. ix., ser. 6. 


* 5, To frighten, to disconcert, 
“ Much did his wordes the gentle ladie quell.” 


Spenser: F. Q., V. iii. 16, 
* B, Intransitive: 
1. To perish, to die. 
“ Yet did he quake and quiver, like to quell.” 
Spenser: F. 


@., WIL. vil. 42. 
2. To abate ; to be abated. 
“ Winter's wrath begins to quell.” 
Spenser ; Shepheards Calender ; March. 
*quéll, s. [Quett, v.] 
1. Murder. 


“ His spungy followers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell.” Shakesp,: Macbeth, i, 7. 


2. Power or means of quelling or subduing ; 
a@ weapon. 


“ A soverel et is in his waving hands.” 
sy Keats: Endymion, i. 


* quelle, v.t. & i. [QueLt, v.] 
qu4ll'-ér, *cwell-ere, * quell-are, 
~ quell-ere, s. [A.S. cwellere.] 


1, One who kills ; an executioner, a slayer. 


“ The quellere smot of hise heued.” 
Legend St. Katherine, 298, 


2, One who or that which quells, crushes, 


or subdues. 
“ Hail, Son of the Most High, 
Queller of Satan.” Milton: P. R., lv, 684, 


* quél’-1i-6, s.  [Sp. cuello, from Lat. collwm 
=the neck.] A ruff for the neck. 


*quélm, v.t. [A.8. cwelman, cwylman ;. O. 
fax. quelmian.] To kill. 


“ Quelm rightwis of hert.” 
& Eng. Psalter, Ps. xxxvi, 14 


* quelque-chose, s. [QUELKCHOSE.] 


*queme, *cwem-en, queem, vt. & i. 
[A.S. ewéman.] 
A. Trans. ; To please, to gratify. 


“s nought I kan hym queme.” 
FS neue: Troilus e Cressida, v. 695. 
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B. Intrans. : To be pleasing. 


“ For vnto me welle more it quemeth 
The werre certes tha. the pees.” 
Gower: 0, Ay ¥ 


* queme, *cweme, *queem, a. & s, [A.8 
gecwéme.} [QUEME, v.] 
A, As adjective : 
1, Pleasing. (Towneley Mysteries, p. 2.) 
2. Pleased, gratified. 


“ Of thes wordes swithe wel cweme.” 
Legend St. Katherine, 1,744. 


3. Friendly, gracious. 


“That he be til us quem that day.” 
Metrical Homilies, p. 20. 


B, As subst. : Pleasure, gratification. 


“ He sal serue ine al Lo sbi Pig? 
sor Mundi, 2,689. 
* eae tk *quem-full, a. [Eng. queme ; 
Juli. 


1, Pleasing. (Wycliffe: Leviticus xix.) 
2. Friendly, gracious. 
“God... ome 
es a ae be quemeful to hym.”"—Wycliffe. 
* quen, * quene, adv. or conj. [WneEn.] 


quénch, * quenche, *quench-en, * quen- 
ch-yn (pa. t. * queint, * queynt, * queynte, 
uenched), v.t. & i. [A.S. cwencan (in comp. 
acwencan), from cwincan = to be put out, to 
be extinguished ; O. Fris. kwinka.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To extinguish ; to put out. 
“ Anon was the fuyr quenched."—Maundeville, p. 70. 
2. To allay, to extinguish, to slake. 
“ Scarce held their hands, and lifted swords: but stood 
In act to guench their impious thirst of blood.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses, xiii. 
3. To suppress, to subdue, to repress, to 
check, to stifle. 


“ Now helpe God to quenchen al thir sorwe.” 
Chaucer: Troilus & Cressida, 1,009. 


* 4, To lay or place in water. [QUENCHING, 
2.] 


r 


C. 

“Which is said to double or triple the force of anie 
edge toole that is quenched in the same.”—Harrison * 
Descript. Engla: bk. i., ch. xxiv. 

* B. Intransitive : 
1, To be extinguished ; to go out, as fire. 
“ Right anon on of the fyres queynt.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 2,386. 
2. To lose zeal; to become cool. 


** Dost thou think, in time 
She will not quench!"  Shakesp.: Cymbeline, 1 & 


* quénch, s. [QuENcH, v.] Extinction. 
“None came 
To give it quench.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xix. 368. 
* quench-coal, s. That which quenches 
or extinguishes fire; hence, fig., one who is 
cold or heartless. 


“You are quench-coal ; no sparkle of grace can kindle 
upon your cold hearth,.”"—Aogers. 


quén¢ch’-a-ble, a. [Eng. quench; -able] 
Capable of being quenched. 


quéngh’-ér, s. [Eng. quench ; -er.] One who 
or that which quenches or extinguishes ; col- 
loquially, a draught which allays thirst. 
“A modest quencher.” — Dickens: Old Curiosity 
Shop, ch, xxxv. 


quénceh’-ing, * quench-inge, pr. par., a., 
& s. [QUENCH, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of extinguishing or 
allaying. 

2. Metall.: The process of producing a hard 
scale or crust upon the surface of molten 
metal in a erucible or cistern, for the purpose 
of removing it in successive rondles or dises 
instead of allowing it to congeal into @ solid 
mass. 


quénch’-léss, * quench -les, «. (Eng. 
quench ; -less.} That cannot be quenched, 
abated, or repressed; inextinguishable, un- 
quenchable. 
“ Where Phlegeton with quenchles flames doth burne.” 

Spenser - Muiopotmos. 

quénch’-léss-ly, adv. (Eng. quenchless ; -ly.] 
In a quenchless or unquenchable manner or 
degree, 


quénch’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. quenchless ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being quench- 
less ; unquenchableness., 


* quene, s. [QUEEN, s.} 


go, gem; thin, this: sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
-tious, -sious=shts, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel. del, 
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quenouille (as kén-6’-6), s. 
taff.] (See com- 
pound.) 


quenouille- 
training, s. 

Hort. : A mode 
of training trees 
or shrubs in a 
conical form, 
with their 
branches bent 
downward, so }€ 
that they re-'% 
semble a distaff. 


{Fr. =a dis- 


quér - 2s - cit’- 
rin, s. [Lat. 
quer(cus) = an 
oak ; e@s(culus) = the Italian oak; Eng. citr(on), 
and suff. -in.] 

Chem. : C4,;H4g0e5. A substance extracted 
by alcohol from the leaves of the chestnut. 
It forms fine, yellow, crystalline grains of the 
size of poppy seeds, and is resolved by hydro- 
chloric acid into quercetin and_ glucose, 
C4 H 46095 + 3H 20 = Co3H1g0 9 + 3CgH120¢- 


quér-cét’-a-mide, s. [Eng. quercet(in), and 
amide. 

Chem. : An amorphous, orange-yellow pow- 
der, obtained by treating an ammoniacal solu- 
tion of quercetin with hydrochloric acid, 
filtering, and adding to the filtrate aqueous 
ammonia, It is slightly soluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol, ether, hydrochlori¢ acid, 
and excess of ammonia, 


quér-gét’-ic, a. [Eng. quercet(in) ; -ic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from quercetin (q.v.). 


quercetic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cy5H 0907, or Co7H 14019. Formed 
by the action of boiling potash on quercetin. 
It crystallizes in silky needles, which effloresce 
in a warm atmosphere, is sparingly soluble in 
cold, easily in boiling water, in alcohol, and 
in ether. Its aqueous solution turns yellow 
on exposure to the air, and is coloured dark 
blue by ferric chloride. 


quér’-gé-tin, s. [Altered from quercitrin.] 

Chem. : Co7Hyg0j9. A yellow, erystallizable 
body, produced by the action of dilute mineral 
acids on quercitrin, Cs33H3 90,7 + H2O = 
Co7H 8032 + CgHy40¢- It is neutral, in- 
odorous, melts about 251°; is slightly soluble 
in boiling water, easily in weak alcohol and 
in ether. Nitrate of silver and cupric oxide 
are readily reduced by it. 


quér-ci-mér’ -ic, a. (Lat. quercus = an oak ; 
Gr. pépos (meros) = a part, and Eng. suff. -ic.] 
Derived from or containing quercetic acid. 


quercimeric-acid, s. 

Chem.: CgHg0g= CgHg05H20. An acid 
roduced by fusing quercetic acid with potash. 

t forms small, colourless, prismatic crystals, 
having an acid reaction and an astringent 
taste, and is very soluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether. Its aqueous solution gives a fine 
blue colour with ferric chloride, : 


queér-¢in, s. {Lat. querc(us)=an oak; Eng. 
suff. -2n.] [QUERCITE.] 


quér-cin’-é-2, s. pl. [Lat. querc(us); fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -inew.] 

Bot.: A sub-order of Cupulifersee or Cory- 
lacez. Male flowers with four to ten sepals, 
no corolla, simple filaments, and connate 
anther-cells. Female flowers one to three, in 
an involucre of many bracteoles, which en- 
larges in fruit. Ovary three- to seven-celled ; 
ovules two in each cell; fruit in a cupule. 
Genera: Quercus and Fagus. (Sir J. Hooker.) 


quér-ci-tin’-nic, a. (Lat. querc(us)=an 
oak ; 4 connect., and Eng. tannic.) Derived 
from or containing tannic acid. 


quercitannic-acid, s. 


Chem. : An acid of unknown composition, 
found in oak-galls. It somewhat resembles 
gallotannic acid, but is not converted into 
pyrogallic acid by dry distillation. Sulphuric 
acid precipitates it in red flocks, 


quér’-gite, s. (Lat. quere(us) = an oak; Eng. 
suff. -ite.} 
Chem. : CgHy205. Quercin. Quercitol. Sugar 


of acorns. A saccharine substance obtained 
from the aqueous extract of bruised acorns, 


QUENOUILLE TRAINING, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rale, 


quenouille—querpo 


It erystallizes in transparent, monoclinic 
prisms, which are permanent in the air; 
melts at 235°, and is soluble in water and hot 
dilute alcohol. Hot nitric acid converts it 
into oxalic acid; but a mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids changes it into a white amor- 
phous resin, nitroquercite, which is insoluble 
in water, but soluble in hot alcohol. 


quér’-ci-tol, s. [Eng. quercit(e) ; -ol.] [QuzR- 
CITE. ] 


quér-cit’-rin, s. [Eng. quercitr(on); -in.] 

Chem. : Cs3H39017. A glucoside occurring 
in the bark of Quercus tinctoria, and extracted 
by boiling with water. It is yellow and erys- 
tallizable, and yields, when boiled with dilute 
acids, quercetin and isodulcite. In solution it 
is neutral, bitter, and inodorous, and strikes a 
dark green colour with ferric chloride. When 
dehydrated, it melts at 160° toa dark yellow 
resin. 


quér-cit/-ron, s. 
and Eng. citron.] 
Chem. : A yellow dye stuff, consisting of the 
shavings of the bark of Quercus tinetoria. 
Alum or stannic chloride is employed as a 
mordant. A finer yellow is said to be ob- 
tained when the decoction of the bark is pre- 
viously boiled with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
owing probably to the liberation of quercetin. 
In America the bark is used for tanning, 


quér’-ciis, s. [Lat.=an oak.] 

1. Bot. :; Oak; the typical genus of the sub- 
order Quercines (q.v.). Male catkins slender. 
Styles three, short. From the northern hemi- 
sphere ; species about 250. One, the Common 
Oak, is British. [OaxK.] Quercus Suber is the 
Cork-tree, Q. infectoria is the Gall-oak (q.v.), 
Q. Ilex, the Holly-oak (q.v.). Q. Afgilops, in 
the Levant, produces the Valonia acorn im- 
ported for dyeing purposes. The leaves of 
Q. mannifera, in Kurdistan, secrete a saccha- 
rine matter; the acorns of the Spanish Q. 
Gramuntia are sweet, and are eaten. The leaves 
of Q. falcata are astringent, and are used in 
gangrene. Of American species Q. alba, the 
White or Quebec-oak, and Q. virens, or Live- 
oak, yield excellent timber for shipbuilding. 
From thirty to forty species exist in the hills 
and mountains of India; some furnish galls, 
some excellent timber. The bark of many is 
used for tanning and in medicine. The 
acorns also possess astringent properties. 

2. Paleobot. : Occurs in the Cretaceous rocks 
of Aix-la-Chapelle and of North America, and 
in the Middle Eocene of Bournemouth. 


* quere (1), s. 
* quér’-6 (2), s. [QuERY, s.] 


* quer-ele, * que-ré’-la, s. [Lat. querela =a 
complaint; queror = to complain; Fr. quer- 
band (QUARREL (1), s.] A complaint to a 
court. 


“ A circumduction obtains not in causes of appeal, 
but in causes of first instance and simple querele only.” 
—Aylife: Parergon. 


* quér-ent (1), s. (Lat. querens, pr. 


queror = to complain.] 
plaintiff. 


* quér’-ent (2), s. [Lat. querens, pr. par. of 
quero = to seek, to inquire,] One who in- 
quires ; an inquirer. > 

“When a patient, or arene came to him [Dr 
Napier], he presently went to his closet to |pray.”— 
Aubrey : Miscellanies, p. 133, 

{ This may really be the same as QuERENT 

(1), and mean one who complains of an illness. 


* querestar, s. 
que-ri’ que-ré’ (qu as k), phr. [Heb. "7 


(geri), P (gere).] 

Heb. Lit. : This expression which is so fre- 
quently found in the margins and foot-notes 
of both the MSS. and printed editions of the 
Hebrew Bible, is either the imperative or 
participle passive, and signifies read (lege), or 
it is read (from NV). (qara) to read). It is the 
technical expression for the various reading 
which the ancient redactors of the text bid us 
substitute for the one which occupies or is 
written in the text, i.e., Kethib (5). The 
word in the text for which there is a variant 
has not only the vowel-points which belong to 
the marginal reading, but has a small circle or 
asterisk placed over it, which directs to the 
margin (4p) where the emendation is given. 


{Lat. quer(cus) = an oak, 


[CHorr.] 


par. of 
A complainant, a 


(CHORISTER. ] 


ac ea ce, 


Thus, for instance, in Josh. v. 1 the text hag 


193 which exhibits the letters of the textual 
reading, i.e, ‘we were passed over,” with the 
vowel-points belonging to the quert or quere— 
the marginal reading, D1; “ they have passed 
over.” The list of queris, which is one of the 
most ancient and most important constituent 
parts of the Massorah (q.v.), is given in The 
Massorah (ed. Ginsburg), ii. 55-93. 


* quér-i-mo’-ni-_ois, a. [Lat. querimonia = 
a complaint, from queror=to complain.] 
Complaining, querulous; apt to complain 5 
discontented. 


* quér-¥-md'-ni-oiis-ly, adv. (Eng. querimo- 
nious ; -ly.] In a querimonious or queruious 
manner ; querulously. 

** Most CR dt eomiereee) ing” 
a en com 38) a 
Wii ge Denharn : A Dialogue. 

* quér-i-mo-ni_otis-néss, s. [Eng. queri- 
monious ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
querimonious ; a disposition to complain at 
trifles ; querulousness. 


* quér’-i-mon-y, * quer-i-mon-ye, s. 
[QuERImonious.] A complaint, a complaining. 
“The k muche greued and troubled with hys: 
brother's iy querimonye,”—Hall: Edw, IV. (an. 17). 


quér-ist, s. (Eng. quer(y); -ist.] One who 
inquires or asks questions ; an inquirer. 


“« What is there in this at all repugnant to what the. 
querist maintains ?”—Waterland: Works, i. 18, 


* quer-is-ter (1), s. [QuERtsT.] A questioner. 
(Bale: Select Works, p. 199.) 


* quer-is-ter (2), s. [CHORISTER.] 
* quérk, s. [QuiRK.] 


quérk, * quirk’-en, v.t.. [Icel. kerk, kverkar 
=the throat; O. Sw. qvarka =to throttle.] 
To choke, to throttle, to stifle, to suffocate. 


“It will be ready to guirken and stifle us.”—Optick 
Glasse of Humours, p. 124, 


quérl, v.t. (Ger. querlen, quirlen =to twirl, 
from querl, quirl = atwirlingstick.] [Twirt.] 
To twirl; to turn or wind round; to coil. 
(Amer.) 


quérn, *querne,s. [A.S.cweorn, cwyrn; cogn. 
with Dut. kweern; Icel. kvern; Dan. quern 3 
Sw. qvarn; Goth. kwairnus. From the same 
root as cornand churn.] A mill; espec. a hand- 
mill for 
grinding 
corn, used 
before the 
invention 
of water- 
or wind- 
mills. It 
consisted 
of two 
eircular 
stones, 
the lower 
of which 
was slight- 
ly dished, 
and the 
upper 
one was 
pierced in the centre, and revolved on a wooden 
or metal pin inserted in the lower, The grain 
was dropped with one hand into the central 
opening, while with the other the upper stone 
was revolved by means of a stick inserted in 
& small opening or hole near the edge. 


“Two wymmen schulen be id e i a 
oon schal be taken and thetothes ett yoliffe ms 
Matthew xxiv. - 

quern-staff, * querne-staffe, s. The 
stick by means of which the upper stone of 
the quern was revolved. 


: quern-stone, s. One of the stones of a 
uern. 


quér’-nal, o. [QurRNazzs.] Of, or belong- 
ing to the Quernales. (Lindley.) 


quer-na/-lés, s. pl. [Lat. quern(us)= oaken ; 
masce. or fem. pl. adj. suff. -ales.] 

Bot.: The Quernal Alliance ; an alliance of 
Diclinous Exogens. The staminiferous flowers 
amentaceous and monochlamydeous, fruit in- 
ferior, embryo amygdaloid, without albumen 
Orders Corylacee and Juglandacez (q.v.). 


* qa Set 96, * qi-ir’-pod (qasik), s. [Cumr- 


pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


fill; try, Sjrian, s, o = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


quér-quéd’-u-la,s. (Lat., from Gr. xepxoupis 

Sahar =a kind of duck (Varr. : de Ling. 

., ed, Mueller, v. 13, § 79); Fr. *cercelle, 
sarcelle.] { 

Ornith. : A ae nus of Anatine, 
with seventeen species, Bill as long as head, 
hooked and narrow ; wings with second quill 
longest, secondaries long and sharp. ae 
quedula crecea, the Common Teal, and Q. 
circia, the Summer Teal, or Garganey, are 
winter visitors to Britain, where many remain 
to breed in spring. 


quér—que-diile, s. UERQUEDULA.] A 
book ae for the a beset hy 1 


* quer-rour, s. [QUARRIER.] 

*quer-ry, s. [Fr, écwyer.] 
equerry (q.¥.). 

*quert, a. [Quarr, a] 


* quér-u-la’-ti [Lat, querulus = “ 
tous (0.7.4 urate? ke a 
stir eo eee ae iL s4a, 

* quér-u-lén‘-tial (ti as sh), a [Querv- 
Lous.) Querulous, querimonious; apt to 


A groom, an 


complain, 
“ Walpole has by nature a 
stitution a plea, for being ca: 
—Cumberiand ; Memoirs, i. 22. 


quér-uw-loiis, a. t. querulus, from queror 
= a Se oh See 0) s&s QUAR- 
RELOUS.] | 
*1. Quarrelsome ; given or inclined to quar- 
relling, 


ropensity, and by con- 
ous and yuerutential.” 


ae aera nemtins reaps rs, 
UP. Holland. Camden'é Scotland, 39. ba 


Pp. 

2. Complaining, querimonious; given or 
inclined to Semplatsing or sen te at 
trifles ; murmuring, discontented, dissatisfied. 

“Portland was an unreasonable and querulous 
friend.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

8. Expressing, or of the nature of com- 
plaint : as, a querulous tone of voice, 


quér-u-lotis-ly, adv. (Eng. querulous; -ly.] 
bas a eenlons manner a coe teteialy. - 


quér’-u-loiis-néss, s. [Eng. querulous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being querulous; a 
querulous or discontented disposition ; queri- 
moniousness. 


“ Stubbornness, captiousness, guerulousness.”"—Water- 
tand ; Works, ix, 186. 


q , * quer-e, * quer-ie, s. [For quere 


(q.v-). 
1. A question; a point to be answered or 
solved. uently abbreviated to qu. or qy.) 


“The that I would propose to you.....is 
efi” Sherpt Sermons, VWI. ver. 2 


2. The mark or sign of interrogation (?), 
used to indicate that the sentence to which it 
is appended contains a question : also used to 
express a doubt. 

3. Print. : A sign (?) or note on the margin of 
8 proof made by the reader to draw the atten- 
tion of the author or editor to a doubtful 
passage. 

queér-y, vi. & t. (Query, s.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To ask a question or questions, 

“ Each prompt to query, answer, and debate,” 


Pope: Dunciad il, 381, 
2. To express doubt, 
B. Transitive: 
1. To seek by qnestioning ; to endeavour to 
ascertain by inquiry ; as, To query a motive, 
*2. To examine by questions, to question. 
“The first pitiful scout of this lamentable body he 
queried in thi: 


should have 3 manuer.”"—Gayton: sesti- 
vous Notes on J m Quixote, p. 97. 


8. To express doubt concerning; to express 
a desire to examine into the truth or correct- 
ness of; to mark with a query. 


qué’-s&l, s. [Native name.] 
Ornith.: The Long-tailed Trogon, Pharo- 
wes aliiisoe Found in Central America, 


(Trocon.] 
quést (1), *queste, s. [0. Fr. queste (Fr. 
quéte), from Lat. queesita, fem. sing. of quesi- 
tus pa. par. of quero=to seek; Sp. questa ; 
Ital. chiesta.] 
1, The act of seeking ; search. 


“The excisemen reluctantly gave up their guest."— 
St. James's Gazette, Sept. 23, 1885. 


poi, D6Y; PORE, J6W1; 


-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; 


querquedula—questionary 


*2, Pursuit, following after, suit. 
“ Cease your quest of love.” Shakeap, > Lear, 1, 1, 
*3. In old romances, the expedition or 
venture upon which a knight was engaged, 
and which he was bound to fulfil. 
*4. A body of searchers; searchers collec- 
tively. 


“ The senate sent above three several quests 
To search you out,” Shakesp, ¢ Bihotio 13. 


*5, Inquiry, examination. 
U th ain ost contrarious quests 
ar aiken, o afemure or Measure, iv. 1. 
*6. Request, desire, solicitation, demand, 
prayer. : 


“ Gad not abroad at cv st and 
Stat ae 8 ery quest and call 


*7. An abbreviation of inquest; a jury of 
inquest ; a sworn body of examiners. 


“An enquest or guest is called a lawfull kind of 
pany by xii. men.”"—Smith : Commonwealth, bk. il., ch. 


* quest-house, s. The chief watch-house 
of aparish, generally adjoininga church, where 
quests concerning emeanours and annoy- 
ances were held, 


quést (2), *queést, “: (Quist.] 


*qnést (8), s. (See def.] An abbreviation of 
Lcuet (q.¥.). 


*quest-word,s. A bequeathment. 


*quést (1), vt. & t. [Quest (1), 8] 
A. Intransitive : 
1, To go in search, to search, to seek, 
2. To go begging. 
B. Trans.: To seek for or after, to inquire 
into, to examine. 
“They guest annihilation’s monstrous theme.” 
Byrom: Enthusiasm, 
quést (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful.) To give 
tongue, as a hound on the trail. 
“To bay or guest as a dog.”—Florio, p. L 
* quést/-ant, s. [O. Fr., pr. par. of quester; 
Fr. quétant.) A seeker of any object, a candi- 
date, a competitor, an aspirant. 


“The bravest questant shrinks. 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Ends Well, ii. L. 


*queste,s. (Quest (1), 8] 


*quést-ér, s. [Eng. quest (1), v.3 -er.] 
1. One who seeks or searches ; a seeker, a 
searcher, 
2. A dog employed to find game, or to 
search out a trail. 
“ 
The quester only ees they loose, 


Who silently the ues.’ 
Rowe : Lucan; Pharsalia, tv. 
quést’-idn (ias y, *ques-ti-oun, s. [Fr. 
question, from t. quastionem, aceus, of 
questio= a seeking, a question, from que- 
situs, pa. par. of quwro=toseek ; Sp. cwestion; 
Ital. questione, quistione.] [QUEST ti, 8.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, An examination ; the act of questioning ; 
the putting of questions or inquiries, 


“With questions eche one of tho 
He tempteth ofte.” Gower: 0. A.,t¥. 


2. That which is asked in questioning; a 
query, an inquiry. 

8. Spectf. : The point or motion submitted 
to a legislative or other assembly for decision 
by voting ; the act of submitting a motion to 
the vote. 

“The majority became clamorous for the question,” 

—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 
*4, Inquiry, discussion, disquisition. 


+ obi peewee bate * 
id push it out of further question, 
=e Shakeap, ; Henry V., 41. 


*5, Trial, examination; judicial trial or 
inquiry. 
“ bi ” 
He Lelia pein: re teiy amen rt. 
*6, Examination by torture ; the application 
of torture to persons charged with crimes or 
offences, in order to extort confession. 
“Such a mption is only sufficient to put the 
person to the rack or question."—Ayliffe: Parergon. 
7. A subject of dispute or debate; a point 
of doubt or difficulty. 
“The question had ceased to be a question between 
the two dynasties.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch, xvi. 
8. The subject or matter of inquiry, exami- 
nation, or discussion; the point or matter 
under discussion or inquiry; the theme of 
inquiry; the point at issue: as, His remarks 
are foreign to the question. 
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9. Doubt, controversy, dispute, 

“Our earth would be b: with- 
out the peut jusivence ot fp eae a 4 with 
out question is true of all the other planets,”—Zentleys 
Boyle Lectures, 

*10. Conversation, speech, talk. 

“Tl stay no longer once pial 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 
II, Logic: A proposition, or that which is 
to be established as a conclusion, stated by 
way of interrogation. 


(1) Question! An exclamation used in 
Parliament and other assemblies to call a 
speaker's attention to the fact that he is 
wandering from the question or subject under 
discussion, and to recall it to him. Also 
used to express doubt as to the correctness 
of a statement made by a speaker. 


(2) To beg the question: [Bxa, II. 1.]. 
(3) In question: In debate, under discussion ; 


in the course of inquiry, examination, or 
discussion, 

(4) To call in question : [Catt (1), v., D. 10.]. 

A Out of question : Doubtless, unquestion- 
ably. 
y, “ But oud of question tis Maria’s hand.” 
Shakesp. ; Twelfth Night, v. 

(6) Out of the question: Not to be thought 
of; not deserving of thought or consideration. 

(7) Leading question : [LEADING]. 

(8) Previous question: In parliamentary 
practice, the question whether a vote shall be 
come to on the main issue or no, brought 
forward before the main or real question is 
put by the Speaker, and for the purpose of 
avoiding, if the resolution is in the negative, 
the putting of this question. The motion is 
in the form, “ That the question be now put,” 
and the mover and seconder vote against it. 


quést’-ion (i as y), v.i. & 4 (Question, s.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1, To ask a question or questions; to in- 
quire ; to make inquiries. 
ie tne gxceron more in particular.”—Shakesp. * 
*2. To debate, to reason, to consider, to 
argue. 
** Question no further of the case.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., i. 
3. To doubt, to dispute. 
“Who questions, but there was a possibility in the 
thing ?"—Stillingjleet : Sermons, vol. i., sex, 1, 
*4, To talk, to converse, 
“ Stay not to ype ill watch is coming.” 


+ Romeo & Juliet, v. & 
B. Transitive: 
1, To ask a question or questions about; 
to inquire into or after. 
“To question our delay.” 
Shakesp. : Henry ¥., ti. 4 
2. To ask a question or questions of; to 
interrogate; to examine by question; to 
catechise, 
“ Question him yourself."—Shakesp,; Much Ado, 1. 2 
3. To call in question; to challenge. 


“ Whether it be so or not, it may be guestioned,”"— 
Pryth: Workes, p. 33. 


4. To doubt, to distrust; to have no con- 
fidence in ; to treat as unreliable. 


“ His counsel derided, his prudence questioned, and 
his person despised.”—South: Sermons, 


* 5, To speak to ; to converse with, 


“*It would be spoke to," 
* Question it.’ Shakesp, : Hamlet, 1.1, 


quést’-idn-a-ble (iasy),a. [Eng. question; 
~able.] 


*1, Capable of being questioned, spoken 
to, or inquired of; propitious to, or inviting 
conversation ; affable, 

“ Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee,” 
Shakesp, : Hamlet, 1. 4 

2. Open to question, doubt, or suspicion; 
suspicious, doubtful, disputable; liable to 
question or doubt. 

‘A a Whathen 3s be any shing an ee: any faculty of our 
oul or no, seems question. 
able," —Cudworth : Intell. System, p. 6 


quést’-idn-a-ble-néss (i as y), s. [Eng. 


questionable ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being questionable, doubtful, or suspicious, 


quést’-idn-a-bl¥y (i as y), adv. [Eng. 
questionad(le) ; -ly.] Inaquestionable manner; 
in a manner open to question, doubt, or 
suspicion ; doubtfully, 


* quést’-ion-ar-y (i as y), a. & s. (Eng. 
question ; -ary.] 


eat, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 23; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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A, As adjective: 
1, Questioning, inquiring, asking questions. 


“Sometimes I return only Yes or No to questionary 
epistles of half a yard long.”—Pope to Swift, Aug. 17, 
1736, 


2. Making trial or examination; testing ; 
of the nature of a test. 


“« At another, it has to undergo a long questionary 

rocess, among the furues, aud the filtrations, and the 
intense heat of a laboratory.’—Chalmers: Bridgwater 
Treatise (1833), pt. ii., ch. il. 


B, As subst.: An itinerant pedlar of in- 
dulgences or relics. [QuasTA.] 


quést’-ion-ér (i as y), s. [Eng. question ; 
-er.}) One who questions; one who asks 
questions ; an interrogator. 
“a questioner in matters of the king’s prerogative.” 
—Wotton: Lemains, p. 421. 


quést’-idn-ing (i as y), pr. par. or a. 
[QUESTION, v.] 


* quést/-ion-ing-ly (i as y), adv. [Eng. 
questioning ; -ly.] In a questioning manner ; 
by way of question. 


“<«These ought to do,’ I said to my friend guestion- 
ingly.”—Morning Advertiser, Dec. 19, 1885. 


* quést’-ion-ist, * quest-ion-iste (ias y), 
s. [Eng. question ; -ist.] 
1, A questioner, an inquirer. 


“With all the rable of barbarous guestionistes.”— 
Ascham : Schole-master, bk. ii. 


2. A candidate for honours or degrees at 
the English universities. 


quést’-ion-léss (i as y), adv. [Eng. 
question ; -less.]) Not to be questioned ; un- 
questionably ; beyond all question or doubt. 


“ Questionless Nature's instinct works in them a 
quicker instiuct.”—Swan : Spec. Mundi, ch. viii., § 1. 


* quést’-man, s. 
man.) 
1. One who had power to make quests or 
legal inquiries : 
(1) A person chosen to inquire into abuses 
and misdemeanours, especially with regard to 
‘’ weights and measures. 


(2) A collector of parish rates. 


(3) A person chosen annually to assist the 
ehurchwardens, 


“The churchwardens or guestmen, and their 
assistants, shall mark, as well as the minister, 
whether all and every of the parishioners come so 
often every year to the holy communion, as the laws 
and our constitutions do require.”—Constitutions & 
Canons Ecclesiastical, xxviii. 


(4) Ajuryman ; one empanelled ona quest. 


2. One who laid informations and started 
petty lawsuits ; a public informer. 


[Eng. quest (1), s., and 


* quést/-mon-gér, s. [Eng. quest (1), s., and 
monger.) The same aS QUESTMAN (q.V.). 


“Sute was made to the questmngers, for it wasa 
rich man that had done the act.”—Latimer: Fourth 
Sermon on the Lord's Prayer. 


ques’-tor, quzes’-tor,s. [Lat.] 
1. Rom. Antig. : The title of certain magis- 
trates at Rome who had superintendence of 
‘the public treasury, the receipt of taxes, 
tribute, payment of moneys on account of the 
public service, &c, They were originally two 
in number, and were at first chosen from the 

atricians exclusively ; but in B.c. 421, when 

jhe number was increased to four, it was 
arranged that, for the future, the office should 
be open to patricians and plebeians alike. 
The number was subsequently increased to 
eight, and eventually by Julius Cesar to 
forty. 

*2. Church Hist. : Persons appointed by the 
Popes and Bishops to announce the indul- 
gences for those who joined or supported the 
Crusades, or contributed to the building of 
churches and-religious houses, and to collect 
the alims given for these objects. 

“The Council of Trent (sess. xxi. de Ref., ch. ix) de- 

clared that these questors had occasioned intolerable 


scandal . . . . and abolished the office altogether.” — 
Addis & Arnold: Cath. Dict., p. 707. 


queés’-tor-ship, quees’-tor-ship, s. [Eng. 
questor ; -ship.| The office of a questor; the 
term during which a questor held office The 
questorship was the lowest of the great offices 
of state, and was regarded as the first step in 
the upward progress towards the Consulship. 
It was held for one year. 


y y, 
quest’-rist, s. [Eng. quester ; ~ist.] [QuEsT 
(1), s.] One who goes in search of another; a 
seeker. 
“ Six and thirty of his knights, 
Hot questrists after him, met him at the gate.” 
Shakesp.: Lear, iti. 7. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite. citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall; try, 


questioner—quick 


* qués’-tu-ar-y, * quees'-tu-ar-y, «a. & s. 
(Lat. questuarius, from questus = gain, profit, 
from quero (pa. par. quesitus) = to seek.] 

A, As adj.: Studious of gain or profit. 

“ Although lapidaries and guestuary enquiries affirm 
it, yet the writers of minerals and natural speculators 
are of another belief.”—Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. 
iii., ch. xiii. 

+ B. As subst. : One employed to collect 

profits. [QuESTOR, 2.] 


«Gerson and Dominicus & Soto are ashamed of these 
prodigious indulgences, and suppose that the pope’s 
questuaries did procure them.”—Jeremy Taylor : Dis- 
suasive against Popery, ch. ii., § 3. 


* quést’-u-olis, a. ([Lat. questuosus, from 
questus = gain.] Greedy of gain; avaricious. 


“ With a questwous and mercenary ostentation.”—S. 
Lennard: Of Wisdome, bk. i., ch. xxxix., § 3. 


qués’-tiis, s. [Lat. questus = gain.] 
Law: Land ‘which does not descend by 
hereditary right, but is acquired by one’s own 
labour and industry. 


* quéthe, v.t. [A.S. cwédhan ; O. Sax. quedhan ; 
O. H. Ger. quedan ; Icel kvedha ; Sw. qvdda ; 
Dan. qvede.] [Quop, v., QUOTH.] 

1, To say. : 


“ Her nu quat God sal more quedhen.” 
Genesis & Exodus, 3,525, 
2. To bequeath. 


“ Hous and rente and outher thyng, 
Mow they quethe at here endyng.” 
4.8, Harl., 1701, fo. 42. 


queue (quask), s. [Fr., from Lat. cawda = 
a tail.] 


I, Ord. Lang.: The tie of a wig ; a pigtail. 


“ With dirty ribband in a queue.” 
Lloyd : Cobbler of Cripplegate's Letter, 


IL. Technically : 
1. Her. : The tail of a beast. 


2. Old Arm. : A support fora lance ; a lance- 
rest. [CuE (1), s., B. 3.] 


* queue (quask), v.t. 
in a queue or pigtail. 
“Their hairgenerally gueued.”—Irving : Sketch-book ; 
Sleepy Hollow. 
queued (qu as k), a. 
[Eng. queu(e); -ed.] 
Her.: Tailed. 
{| Doubdle-queued : 
Her. : Havinga double 
tail, as a lion. Fre- 
quently placed saltire. 


* quew, s. [CUE.] 


quéy, quéy, queock, 
quoyach, s.__ [Icel. 
kviga ; Sw. qviga =a 
quey.] A young cow or heifer; a cow that 
has not yet had a calf. (Scotch.) 


“When they did talk, they spoke of gueys and 
quoys.”—Field, Oct. 17, 1885. a 


* qui-a émp-tor’-és (p silent), phr. [Lat. 
= because, or wherefore, buyers. ] 
Law: A statute, 18 Edward I., 1, ¢. 1, passed 
in 1290, to prevent the creation of new manors 
to the prejudice of the superior lords. 


* quib, s. [A variant of quip (q.v.).] A quip, 
a sarcasm ; a bitter taunt; a gibe. 


quib’-ble, s. [A dimin. from quid (q.v.).] 

1, A starting or turning away from the 
point in question or from the plain truth; an 
evasion, an equivocation, a prevarication, a 
shifting. 

“To plain understanding his objections seem to be 
mnere guibbles,”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. A play upon words; a pun; a low con- 

ceit. 
““We old men have our crotchets, our conundrums, 

Our figures, quirks, and guibbles.” 

Barry: Ram Alley, iii. 1, 
quib’-ble, v.i. [QuIBBLE, s.] 

1, To evade the point in question, or the 
plain truth by artifice, equivocation, or pre- 
varication ; to equivocate. 

“We can send a paid advocate to quibble for us, and 
do not therefore need such argumentative subtlety.” 
—Lewes: History of Philosophy, i. 115. 

2, To pun; to play upon words, 


«© Owibbli 
Quibbling upon nunc-stans, or a standing new o! 
eternity.”—Cudworth : Intell. System, p. 645. vA 


quib’-blér, s. [Eng. quibbi(e) ; -er.] 
1. One who quibbles, equivocates, or evades 


the point in question, or the plain truth ; an 
equivocator, a prevaricator. 


2. One who makes puns or plays upon words. 


[QUEUE, s.] To fasten 


DOUBLE-QUEUED. 


ET 


3, One who finds fault or disagrees upon 
points of little or no importance. 


“Some unpatriotic quibblers will have it that the 
Pon eranaaip ets of a date as late as the twelfth or 
thirteenth century.”—Standurd, Dec, 31, 1885. 


quib’-bling, yr. par. ora. [QUIBBLE, v.] 


quib’-bling-ly, adv. [Eng. quibbling; -ly.] 
In a quibbling manner ; evasively. 


* quib’-lin, s. [Eng. quib ; dimin. suff. -lin.] 
A quibble, a quip. 
“ Come, leave your quiblins, Dorothee.” | 
Ben Jonson: Alchymist, iv. 7. 


* quige, s. [Quist.] The Wood-pigeon. 
* quich, * quech, v.i. [QuEAcH, v.] 
* quick, * quik-en, * quyk-en, vt. & +. 
TAS. em 5 O. H. Ger. quichan.)} TQ UICK, a.] 
A. Trans.: To make quick or alive; to 


quicken. 


“Ye knowe wel, lord, that right as hire desire 
Is to be guiked and lighted of your fire.” 
Chaucer: C. 7., 11,862, 


B. Intrans.: To revive; to become alive. 
“ For right anon one of the fires queinte, 


And guiked again.” Chaucer: C. T., 2,337, 
uick,* quek,* quik,* quikke, * quycke, 
Srquyk, * auyke, * qwic, * awyk, 


*qwyke, *cwic, *cwick, * cwike, 
* cw * kuik, a., adv., & s._ [A.8. cwie, 
cuc ; fogn. with Dut. kwik ; Icel. kvikr, kylr ; 
Dan. qvik ; Sw. qvick. From the same root 
come Lat. vivo = to live; vivus =living; Gr. 
Bios (bios) = life ; Sansc. jiv = to live.] 

A, As adjective: 2 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Alive, living, live; having life. (Opposed 
to dead or inanimate.) (2 Timothy iv. 1.) 

¥ In this sense obsolete, except in a few 
compounds or particular phrases. 

2. Pregnant, with child. (Said of a woman 
wher the motion of the fcetus is or can be felt.) 


“ Jaquenetta that is guick of him.”—Shakesp. - Love's 
Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


3. Consisting or composed of live or grow- 
ing materials : as, a quick hedge. 

4, Characterized by liveliness or sprightli- 
ness ; sprightly, prompt, ready, lively. 


“You have a quick wit.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 1. 


5. Speedy, hasty, swift ; done or happening 
in a short time or without delay ; rapid : as, 
small profits and quick returns. 

6. Hasty, prompt, ready. 


“ Jealous of his Senay aU quick to take offence,”"== 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 


7. Irritable, sharp, abrupt. 
8. Rash, precipitate, hasty. 


“You must not be so guick.” 
Shakesp.: Love's Labour's Lost, ii, 


9, Sensitive ; perceptive in a high degrees 
hence, excitable, restless, passionate. 


“ The ear more guick of apprehension.” 
Shakesp.: Midsummer Night's Dream, ili. 2. 


* 10. Fresh, sharp, bracing. 


“The air is guick there.” 
hakesp.: Pericles, iv... 


II, Mining: Veins that contain ore are said 
to be quick with ore. ‘ 
B. As adverb: 
1, In a quick manner; with quickness or 
speed ; rapidly, quickly, speedily. 
“That made her heart beat gwick.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. i, 


2. Ina short time ; soon, 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*]. A living animal. 

2. With the definite article : 

(1) The living flesh ; the sensible or sensitive 
parts ; hence, fig. that which is susceptible of 
or causes keen feeling. 

“Stung to the quick, he felt it at his heart.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, i. 234, 
(2) (Pl.) The living, as opposed to the dead. 


3. A live fence or hedge composed of grow- 
ing plants, as hawthorn. = 
$y th of guicks test i 
hunter Field, 20. 26, ce eg a pede 
TI. Bot.: (1) Agrostis stolonifera [Fionn]; 
(2) Triticum repens. [QurrTcH.] 


GT Quick with child: Having quickened. 
[QuickEN, A. 3.] 
“Tf they bring in their verdict quick with child 
barely, with child, unless it be Aigs invtie ae ig 


not sufficient), execution shall be staid.” — Blacks: : 
Comment., bk. iv., ch. 31. ; ones 


pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


Syrian. 2, ec =é; ey=a; qu=kw, 


*quick-answered, a. Quick in reply ; 
ie) in answering. (Shakesp.: Cymbeline, 
* quick-eyed, a. Having acute or shar 
sight; quick of sight. ' of 

qQuick-grass, s. (Qurtou.] 
uick-hedge, s. A hedge composed of 
ck or rowing putes a que 
quick-in-hand, s. 
Bot. : Impatiens Noli-tangere. 


quick-loader, s. 

Firearms; (See extract). 

“The object of the qguick-loader, name 

is to facili cazenility of re oy a slong omer 
of metal; and in shape and ap) ce something like 
asmall pouch, When in use it isattached to the right 
side of the rifle, close to the breech action. It contains 
six cartridges, which, by means of a spring, are forced 
up one after the other in a very ready manner to the 
loader’s hand."—Saturday Review, ‘Feb. 16, 1884, p. 209. 

quick-mar 8. 

Mil.: A march at the rate of 3} miles an 
hour, or 110 paces (275 feet) a minute, Also 
called Quick-step. 

quick-match, s. [Marcx (1), s., 2.) 


quick-mosses, s. pl. 
Bot.: Confervacee. Called also Quiver- 
worts. 
qQuick-scented, a. Having sharp or 
acute scent. 
quick. ted, «a. Having sharp or 
‘acute Saher dieenment ; alae to discern. 
“ ted arbiter of good and ill, 
Sopointed tgs preconttocheWilis 
uick-sightedness, s. The quality or 
dake of being quick-sighted. 
quick-step,s. [Quick-marcH.] 


quick-water, s. 

Gilding: A dilute solution of nitrate of 
mercury (10) and gold (1), used in the process 
of water-gilding (q.v.). 

quick-witted, a. Having a ready and 
sprightly wit. 

uick-wittedness, s. 
pm of being quick-witted. 

quick-work, s. 

Shipbuild. : Inside planking or skin, between 
ports. 


quick’-béam, s. [QuIcKEN, s.] 
* quicken, * quik-en, * quyck-en, 


* quyk-en, * quyk-ne, * quyk-nyn, 
* qwyk-en, vi. & t. 


The quality or 


[Icel. kvikna; Sw. 
qvickna = to become alive.] [Quick, v. & a.} 
A, Intransitive: 
*1, To become alive ; to receive life. 
“These hairs which thou dost ravish from my chin 
accuse thee.” 


ociaaal = Shakesp,: Lear, iil. 7. 

*2. To give life; to vivify. (John vi. 63.) 

3. To be or have advanced to that stage of 
pregnancy in which the child gives indications 
Prive ; to give signs of life in the womb (said 
of either the mother or the child. The motion 
of the fetus usually makes itself felt about the 
eighteenth week of pregnancy.). 

4, To move with rapidity or quickness ; to 
increase in speed : as, His pulse quickened. 

B, Transitive: 

1. To make alive; to vivify, to revive, to 
resuscitate ; to give life to. 


“To breathe life into a stone, quicken a rock.” 
Shakesp.: All's Well that Ends Well, ii. 1. 


2. To give spiritual life to. 
“You hath he quickened who were dead in trespasses 
and sins."—Zphesians ii, 1. 
*3. To revive, to reinvigorate, to cheer, to 
h. 
Te as - wees of the iran! > be 
4. To hasten, to accelerate; to cause to 
move with greater speed : as, He quickened his 
pace. 
*5, Tosharpen, to stimulate ; to make more 
sharp or acute: as, To quicken the appetite. 


quick’-en, quick’-béam, s. (Eng. quick, v.] 
Bot. ; Pyrus Aucuparia. 


quick-en-ér, * quick-nér, s. [Eng. quick- 
en; -er. 
*1, One who or that which makes alive. 


quickbeam—quiddle 


2. One who or that which quickens, revives, 
or reinvigorates; that which accelerates, 
hastens, or increases motion or activity. 


“ Aversation, fear, and the like, are notable whetters 
and qguickners of the spirit of life in all animals.’— 
More: Antidote against Atheism, bk. il, ch, xii., § 12. 


quick’-eng, s. [From quicken, v.]J 
Bot. : Quitch-grass (q.v.). 


oe a s. [Native name.] [Giurron, 
s., IL. 1. 


*. 
quick’-ing, s. [Quicx, »v. 
vitality, vithionlions ’ 

“ Whose influence gave quicking to us all,” 
Brome: On the Death of King Charles. 

quick’-lime, s. [Eng. quick, and lime.] Lime 
in a caustic state ; calcium oxide deprived by 
heat of its carbon dioxide and water. This is 
extensively done in lime-kilns, the fuel used 
being faggots, brushwood, turf, or coal. The 
firewood and lime to be calcined are mixed. 
Quicklime treated with water evolves much 
heat, and falls into a thick paste. Lime thus 
rece and mixed with sand constitutes 
mortar. 


quick-ly, *quich-liche, * quicke-ly, 
* quyc-lyche, * quyk-ly, adv. (Eng. 
quick ; -ly.) 
1, With Barrens speed, or rapidity ; 
rapidly, speedily. 
* Bear me, some God! oh, quickly bear me hence 
. To wholesome solitude.” Pope: Donne, sat. 4. 
2. Soon; without delay; in a short time: 
as, Return quickly. 


*quick-mire, s. (Eng. quick, and mire.] 
Ground which moves under the feet ; a quag- 
mire, a bog. 

“ Al wagged his(fleish, as a quickmire.” 
P. Plowman's Creed, 449. 


quick’-néss, *quyk-nesse, s. (Eng. quick; 
~ness.) 


*1, The quality or state of being quick or 
alive ; vital power or principle. (Herbert.) 

2. Speed, rapidity, velocity, celerity. 

“Surely their quicknes and swifteness did more 

judice to theyr enemyes then their great barbed 
orses did hurt or damage the nimble Irishmen.”"—Hali ; 
Henry V. (an. 6). 

3. Activity, briskness, promptness, readi- 
ness : as, quickness of wit. 

4, Acuteness of perception ; keen or acute 
sensibility. 

*5, Sharpness, pungency, keenness. 


“Whereof a few drops tinge and add a pleasant 
quickness.” —Mortimer; Husbandry. 


quick’-sand, s. ([Eng. quick, and sand. 
Properly living sand; sand that evinces its 
life by moving, as contrasted with the im- 
mobile sand so frequently met with.] Sand 
readily moved, or easily yielding to pressure ; 
specif., a large mass of loose or moving sand 
mixed with water, sometimes found at the 
mouth of a river or along some coasts, and 
very dangerous from its being unable to sup- 
port the weight of a person. 
“Out of the deep into the sholdes and qutcksandes 
made to sinke,” Phaer; Virgil ; A’neidos i, 


Quickening, 


*quick’-sand-y, a. (Eng. quicksand; -y.] 
ull of quicksands; of the nature of a quick- 
sand. 
“ Quicksandy grounds,"—Adams ; Works, |, 358, 


quick’-sét, s. &a. (Eng. quick, and set.) 
A, As substantive : 
1. A Living plant set to grow, especially for 
a hedge; specif., hawthorn planted to form a 
hedge; quicks. 


“Plant quicksets and transplant fruit-trees towards 
the decrease."—Lvelyn : Calendarium Hortense, 


2, A quickset hedge. 

¢ oodly orchard ... about which was led 
A loftie quickset.” Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey il. 
B, As adj. : Formed or composed of quicks, 


“Boldly he took the well-trimmed quickset fence 
which bounds this trap.”—/ield, Oct. 17, 1885. 


* quick’-sét, v.t. [Quickser, s.] To plant 
with quicks or living plants, especially to form 
a hedge. 
“In making or mending, as needeth thy ditch, 

Get set to quickset it, learn cunningly which,” 

Tusser > Husbandry. 

* quick’-sét-téd, pa. par. or a. 
v.) Set with quicksets or quicks. 


[QUICKSET, 


quick’-sil-vér,s. [Eng. quick, a., and silver. 
[Mercury.] 
J Quicksilver - antimonite = Ammiolite ; 
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Quicksilver-chloride = Calomel ; Quicksilver- 
iodide = Coceinite ; Quicksilver-sulphide (sul- 
phuret) = Cinnabar and Metacinnabarite; and 
Quicksilver-selenide = Tiemanmite. 


quicksilver-horizon, s. An artificial 
horizon, 


quicksilver-valve, s. A valve in which 
the lower edge of a descending plate becomes 
submerged in quicksilver to close a passage- 
way. It resembles the hydraulic valve, ex- 
cept in the substitution of metal for water or 
glycerine, 


quick’-sil-véred, a. [Eng. quicksilver ; -ed.} 
1. Coated or overlaid with quicksilver, or 
an amalgam of quicksilver and tin-foil. 


*2. Partaking of the nature of quicksilver. 
(Sir £. Sandys.) 


* quick’-wood, s. & a. [Eng. quick, and 
wood.} Quickset (q.v.). tyr: 
“ Adjoining to a quickwood hedge.”"~Aubrey: Mis 
cell,, p, 101, 
quid (1), s. [A variant of cud (q.v.).] 
1. A cud, 


“In Kent, a cow is said to chew her guid; so that 
cud and quid are the same.”. oaynitan 


—Pegge: Anonymiana,. 
2. A piece or plug of tobacco chewed and 
rolled up in the mouth. 
“I scorn to smoke, or chew the nauseous quid.” 
Woty: A Pinch of Snuff. 
8. Hay half masticated, dropped from the 
mouth of a very old horse, 


quid @ s. [Etym. doubtful.] A sovereign. 
(Slang. 


quid (3), s. (Lat. neut. sing. of qui=who.] 
An equivalent ; something given in return for 
something else. 


Quid pro quo: 

Law: The giving of one thing of equal 
value for another ; an equivalent ; the mutual 
consideration and performance of both parties 
to a contract, 


quid, vt. & i. [Quip (1), s.] To drop food 
from the mouth when partly masticated. 
(Said of horses.) 


* qui-dam, s. 
unknown, 


“For envy of so many worthy Lease, which catch 
at the garland, which to you alone is due."—pist. 
Dedic, to Spenser's Shepheards Calender. 


* quid’-dan-y, * quid’-dan-ét, s. [A cor- 
rupt. of Lat. cydoniwm = quince-juice, from 
cydonium (malum)=a quince; properly (an 
apple) of Cydonia, in Crete; Gr. xvdumov 
(kudénion).] [Quincx.] A confection of 
quinces prepared with sugar. 


“Syrup... as thick as for quiddany.” — Queen's 
Closet Opened, p. 204, 


* quid’-da-tive, a. [Quipprry.] Constitut- 
ing the essence of a thing ; quidditative. 


* quid’-déll, v.i. (QuiDvLE.] 


quid’-dér, s. [Eng. quid, v.; -er.] A very 
old horse, which lets the hay or ‘grass fall 
which he has half chewed, 


* quid’-dit, s. [Acontract. of quiddity (q.v.).] 
A subtlety, an equivocation, a quibble. 


“ Causes have their quiddits, and "tis ill em with 
bellropes.”— Ben Jonson: Every Man out of his Humour. 


* quid’-dit-at-ive, a. (Eng. quiddit ; -ative.) 
‘he same as QUIDDATIVE (q.¥.). 


* quid’-dit-y, * quid’-it-y, s. [Low Lat. 
quidditas = the essence or nature of a thing, 
what it is, from Lat. quid = what, neut. sing. 
of qui= who; Fr. qwiddité.] 

1. In scholastic philosophy, the essence of 
a thing, comprehending both the substance 
and the qualities; that which distinguishes a 
thing from others, and makes it what it is, 


“Where entity and guidatty, 
The ghosts of defunct bodies fly.” J 
Butler: Hudibdras, 1, 1,148, 


2. A quibble; a trifling nicety ; a cavil, a 
quip. 
“Such quirks and quiddities."—Burton ; Anatomy 


of Melancholy, p. 676. 
* quid’-dle, * quid’-dell, v.i. [From quid 
This form is probably 


{Lat.] Somebody; a person 


=what. [(Qurpprry.] 
affected by quibble (q.v.).] To spend or waste 
time in trifling employments ; to trifle over 
useful subjects ; to joke. 


“Set up your buffing base, and we will quiddeld upon 
it."—Kdwards: Damon & Pythias. 


EE a 
boil, by; pout, jowl; Cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-eian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, deL 
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* quid’-dle, s. [QuippLE, v.] One who busies 
himself about trifles ; a trifler, a fidget. 


“A quiddle about his toast and his chop.”—Zmerson: 
English Traits, ch. vi. 


quid/-dlér, s. [Eng. quiddi(e), v.; -er.] The 
same as QUIDDLE, s. (q.v.). 


* quid-if-ic-all, a. [Qurvprry.) Triflingly 
subtle. 
“Soch quidificall trifles."— Udul,: Apoph, of Eras- 
mus, Pp. 139. 
quid’-niine, s. [Lat, = what now.] One who 
is curious to know every thing; one who is 
perpetually asking, What now? or What news? 
one who knows or affects to know every occur- 
rence. ; 
“ A quidnunc is an almanack of state.” 
Young. Love of Fame, iv. 22. 
quien, s. [Fr. chien, from Lat. canem, accus. 
of canis.] Adog. (Slang.) 


“Curse these guiens, said he.”—Reade: Cloister & 
Hearth, ch. lv. 


* qui-és¢e’, v.i. [Lat. quiesco=to be quiet 
(q.v.).] To be quiet ; to be silent as a letter 5 
to have no sound. 


‘qui-és’-cen¢e, qui-és’-cen-cy, s. (Lat. 
quiescentia, from quiescens = quiescent (q.V.) $ 
Fr. quiescence.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The quality or state of being quiescent, 
or in a condition of rest or repose ; the state 
of a thing without motion. 


“My work is to prove, that the common induce- 
ment to the belief of its quiescence, the testimony of 
sense, is weak and frivolous.”—Glanvill : Scepsis Scien- 
tifica, ch. i. 


2. Rest of the mind; a state of freedom 
from anxiety, agitation, or emotion; peace of 
mind. 

II. Gram. : Silence ; the condition or quality 
of not being sounded in pronunciation. 


qui-és-¢cent, a. & s.  [Lat. quiescens, pr. 
par. of quiesco=to be at rest; Fr. quiescent ; 
Ital. quiescente.] [QUIET, a] 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, At rest; not being in motion ; lying at 

rest ; still; not moving. 

““Though the earth move, its motion must needs 
be as insensible as if it were guéescent.”—Glanvill > 
Scepsis Seientifiea, ch. ix. 

2. Peaceful in mind; tranquil; free from 

anxiety, agitation, or emotion. 

II. Gram. : Silent ; not sounded in pronun- 

ciation : as, a quiescent letter. 

*B. As substantive: 

Gram. : A quiescent letter. 


qui-és'-cent-ly, adv. [Eng. qutescent ; -ly.] 
In a quiescent manner; quietly, calmly. 


qui-et, qui-ete, * quy-et, * quy-ete, a. &s. 
[Lat. quietus, orig. pa. par. of * guieo (found in 
the inceptive quiesco) = to lie still, to be quiet ; 
quies genit. quietis = quiet, rest; O. Fr. quict; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. quieto. Quiet and coy are 
doublets.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ina state of rest; still, not moving, mo- 
tionless : as, To lie quiet. 

2. Free from disturbance or annoyance; 
tranquil, peaceful, undisturbed. 


“You live, sir, in these dales a quiet life.” 
Wordsworth: The Brothers. 


3. Free from emotion, calm, patient, con- 
* tented. 

“A meek and quiet spirit.”—1 Peter ili. 4 

4, Retired, secluded, undisturbed. 


“The guie! seclusion of Dingley Dell.”—Dickens: 
Pickwick, ch. viii. 


5. Free from fuss, bustle, or formality ; not 
formal or ceremonious. 


“To have a quiet cup of tea."—Dickens: Pickwick, 
ch, xxvi. 


6. Peaceable; not causing noise or dis- 
turbance ; not giving trouble. 

7. Not glaring; not showy or gaudy; not 
such as to attract notice: as quiet colours, quiet 
dress. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A state of rest or repose; the state of a 
thing not in motion ; quiescence. 

2, Tranquillity, freedom from disturbance 
or alarm ; peace, peacefulness. 


“Her house is sacked, her quiet interrupted.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,170, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. «, 


quiddle—quill 


3. Freedom from anxiety, agitation, or 
emotion; peace of mind, calmness, patience, 
placidness. - 

or A lee Cet aan 

q *(1) At quiet: At peace, peaceful. (Judges 
xviii. 27.) 

(2) In quiet: Quietly. 

(3) On the quiet: Clandestinely, secretly, 
quietly, so as to avoid observation. (Slang.) 

*(4) Out of quiet: Disturbed, restless. 


qui’-et, vt. & i. [QuiEr, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

*1, To bring to a state of rest or quiet ; to 
stop motion in. 

2, To cause to be quiet, to soothe, to calm 
down, to appease, to lull, to pacify, to tran- 
quillize. 

“But the answer which he received from govern- 

ment quieted his fears.”—Southey : Life of Nelson, 1. 84. 

B. Intrans.: To become quiet, calm, or 

still, (Frequently with down.) 


*qui-et-age (age as 1), s. [Eng. quiet; 
-age.) Peace, quiet, quietness, 
“Instead thereof et, es <8 ete an 
* qui-et-en, v.t. (Eng. quiet ; -en.] To quiet, 
to calm. 


“To quieten the fears of this poor faithful fellow.”— 
Mrs. Gaskell: Ruth, ch. xxxiv. 


qui-et-ér, s. (Eng. quict, v.; -er.] One who 
or that which quiets. 


qui-et-ism, s. [Eng. quict; -ism; Fr. 
quiétismé.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Peace, quiet, tranquillity, 
peacefulness, quietude. 


“An air of guietism which spreads all over his 
pictures.”—Century Magazine, Dec., 1878, p. 562 


2. Theol. & Church Hist.: The doctrine that 
the essence of true religion consists in the 
withdrawal of the soul from external and finite 
objects, and its quiet concentration upon God. 
It is a form of mysticism, and has been held 
by individuals in the Church in all ages. In 
the fourteenth century it attracted notice in 
connection with the Hesychasts. [HrEsYcHAST.] 
The term was specially used to describe the 
views advocated by Miguel de Molinos, a 
Spanish priest, who settled in Rome in 1669 
and 1670, under the patronage of Cardinal 
Odeschalchi, afterwards Innocent XI. In1676 
he published his Guida spirituale (Spiritual 
Guide), which was soon afterwards translated 
into Italian, Frengh, Latin, and English. On 
August 28, 1687, the Inquisition condemned 
sixty-eight propositions in his writings, and 
on November 20 he was imprisoned for life, 
and died December 28, 1697. Among his fol- 
lowers was a Barnabite, Francois de la Combe; 
who instructed Madame Guyon. In 1694 a 
commission, with Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, 
at its head, condemned thirty errors in her 
writings. She was defended by Feénelon, 
bishop of Cambray, whose writings in turn 
were condemned in 1699 by Pope Innocent 
XII., and retracted by their author. It was 
believed that the Quietist doctrine tended to 
disparage the external observances of religion 
and substitute the authority of the individual 
for that of the Church. In another direction 
also, quietism in some cases tends to anti- 
nomianism. [Famity or Love.] Cowper’s ver- 
sification of some of Madaine Guyon’s writings 
was first published at Newport Pagnell, in 
1801, after the poet’s death. 


qui-et-ist, a. &s. [Eng. quiet ; -tst; Fr. quiét- 
iste. ] 
A. As adj.: Of, or belonging to Quietism 
or its advocates. 


B. As subst. (Pl.): The advocates of Quiet- 
ism (q.v.). 


qui-et-ist’-Ie, a. [Eng. quietist ; -ic.] Per- 
taining or relating to Quietism or the Quietists. 
* qui’-et-ize, v.t. [Eng, quiet ; -ize.] To quiet, 
to calm. 
“Solitude, and patience, d ligion, 
quietized both father and anahton = Maa bite 
Diary, Vv. 271, 
qui’-et-ly, adv. [Eng. quiet ; -ly.] 
1. In a quiet manner, without motion 3 in 
a state of rest or quiet : as, To sit quietly. 
2, Without disturbance or alarm, peacefully, 
at peace, 
“So shall you quietly enjoy your hope.” 
Shakesp. : Gane ofthe Sari iii, 2. 


3, Without noise or disturbance: as, He 
left the room quietly. ? te) 
lmly ; without anxiety, agitation, or 
phos 5 ecaaalilas patiently, contentedly. 
5, Ina manner not liable to attract notice ; 
not showily or gaudily; as, To be dressed 
quietly. 


qui-et-néss, *qui-et-nes, *qui-et- 
nesse, s. [Eng. quiet; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being quiet or still; rest; absence 
of action or motion; freedom from anxiety, 
agitation, or emotion ; tranquillity, calmness, 
stillness, peacefulness, quiet. 

“ And sure I ee EA ie 
ar ane Sen ancdas The Four P.'s. 

* qui’-ét-ols, *qui-et-ouse, * quy-et- 
ous, o. [Lat. guietus = quiet (q.v.).] Quiet, 
peaceable. 


“A quyetouse holde and sure step in the Lorde.” 
~—Bale: Image, pt. i. 


*qui-St-ous-ly, *quy-et-ous-ly, adv. 
[Eng. quietous; -ly.] In a quiet manner; 
quietly. 

“So quyetously content themselves therwith as 
though they were clerely without them.”—Bale: 
Apologie, fo. 66. 


*qui’-et-sdme, a. [Eng. quiet ; -some.] Quiet, 
calm, still. 

“But let the night be calme and quietsome.” 
Spenser: Epithalumion. 

* qui’-et-ude, s. [Fr., from Late Lat. quie- 
tudo, from Lat. qwies, genit. quietis = quiet; 
Sp. quietud; Ital. quietudine.] Quiet, rest, 
repose, tranquillity. 

“ How beautiful this night ! the balmtest sigh, 
Which vernal zephyrs breathe in evening's ear, 
Were discord to the speaking quiasdes 
helley: Queen Mab, 
qui-é’-tiis, s. [Lat. = quiet; quietus or qute- 

tus est was a formula used in discharging ac- 
counts, and = suit discharged or settled.] A 
final discharge or settlement; a quittance: 
hence, something which effectually finishes 
with or silences a person, 


“Some younger brother would ha’ thank'd me, 
And given my guietus.” : The Gamester, V. 


*quight (gh silent), v.t. [Qurt, v.; QUITE, v.} 
1. To release, to disengage. 
“‘While he strove his combred clubbe to 

Spenser: F. 
2. To recompence, to requite, 


“Ts this the meed 
‘With which her soverain mercy thou doest quight 3” 
Spenser: F. Q., III, v. 45. 


*quight (gh silent), adv. (Quire, adv.] 


qui-h7’, qui-hye’, s. [Bengal. = who is there ?] 
The local name for the English stationed or 
resident in Bengal; properly it is the cus- 
tomary call for a servant. 


“The old guéhis from the club.”"—Thackeray : New- 
comes, ch, ieth 


ight.” 
Q., 1. viii. 10, 


qui-i’-na, s. [From gutina-rana, the Carib- 
bean name.] [QUIINEZ]. 


qui-’-né-20, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. quiin(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew@.] 
Bot.: A tribe of Guttifere, with only one 
genus, Quiina, Tropical American trees and 
shrubs. (Treas. of Bot.) 


* quik, a. (Quick, a.] 
* quilx-en, v.t. [QUICKEN.] 


quill, quille, * quylle, s. ([Fr. quille=a 
pin used at ninepins, from O, H. Ger. kegil, 
chegil; Ger, kegel =a ninepin, a skittle, a 
cone, a bobbin. Cf. O. Dut. kiel =a wedgets 
Ger: keil ; Ir. cwille=a quill (borrowed from 
English) ; Gael. cwile =a reed, a bulrush.} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, The stalk of a reed or cane. 

“ Quylie, a stalke. Calamus.”—Prompt. Pare. 

2, The faucet of a barrel. 

3. One of the large, strong feathers of geese, 
swans, turkeys, crows, &c., used for making 
pens for writing. 

4, A spine or prickle of a porcupine. 

“ Like guwélls upon the fretful porcupine.” 
Shakesp. > Hamlet, i, 6. 
5. The instrument of writing ; a pen. 


“The duke’s own deportment in that isl 
ioe subject of my quill.”—Reliquie Wottontanne 
6. The fold of a plaited ruff or ruffle, from 
its being in shape and size somewhat like a 
goose-quill, 


sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
o=6; ey=a:; qu= kw. 


*7, A stream. 
“As a water streame quills whereof 
the city of our Fy Soy moot : lem anol 
* 8. A toothpick. 
“ Bus: h 
‘With an old tavern yuill, ia hungry yet.” i 
IL. Technically : ria i 
1. Music: A small piece of quill attached to 
Saiaged dpbtaennt, 24-105, ered i 
ing uments, as the i were 
played. ‘ 
2. Ornith. : The larger and stronger feathers 
ofthe wing. They are of three kinds: 
sies, secondaries, and tertiaries, 
3. Seal-engraving: The hollow mandrel of 
the lathe or engine used by the seal-engraver. 
4, Weaving: A small spindle, pirn, or rod 
upon which thread is wound to supply the 
shuttle with the woof, weft, or filling, as it is 
variously called, and which crosses the warp, 
or chain. 
va Gad be under the quill: To be written 
a 


oa Sh ne See a She Rin 
uill-bit, s. A long -bit of small 
nantes * pes 
quill-driver, s. 
1, A clerk. 
2. A contemptuous epithet for an author. 


“This most eccentric of quill-drivers his 
facts in a slap-dash fashion."— Weekly Sept. 5, 


quill-driving, s. Working with a : 
writing. ‘ oH a 


Sey ee ie Ee with quill-driving.”— 
* quill-man, s. A writer. (Swi/t.) 
uill-nib, s. A small of quill to be 
ee in a holder, Paces 
quill-work, s. Ornamental work made 
of or with quills ; quilling. 

ill, v.t. (Qurtx, s.] [Wedgwood prefers 
Te derivation from the Guernsey enguiller 
= to pleat ; O. Fr. cuillir = to gather, to cull.) 
To plait ; to form with pleats or small ridges 
like quills or reeds, 


“ What they called his cravat was a piece of white 
Mnen, quilied with great exactness."—Tatler, No. 257. 


“la 1a "- £ 
npr gears tLe to 

Bot.: The of Quillaiz (q.v. 
pibea Be palene a sulinier 


ves, 
five stamens, and five single-celled 
ovar or four jes are known ; all 
from South America. Saponaria is 
the Quillai or Cullay. 


2. Chem. : The bark of the Quillaya Saponaria, 
It is used as a source of saponin, which is 
extracted with alcohol. Its aqueous infusion 
is used for washing, and giving a head to 
stale beer. 


quil-la-iz (i_as y),s. [Pl. of Mod. Lat. 
quillaia (q.v.).] 
Bot.: A tribe of Rosacee. Calyx-tube 
herbaceous, fruit capsular, seed winged. 


quil-la’-yin, s. [Mod. Lat. quillay(a); -in.] 
[Saponrn.] 


quilled, a, [Eng. quill ; -ed.) 
*L Ord. Lang.: Furnished with quills, 
(Used in composition.) 


om ‘Shakesp.: 2 Henry YI, ii 1. 


Il. Her.: A term applied in describing a 
feather when the quill differs in colour from 
the rest. 


* quil’-18t, s. [A contract. of Lat. quidlibet= 
Ghich pleases you? which do you choose?] 
A nicety or subtlety ; a quibble, 

 Quiddits and quillets P wes a 7 Rong nig end 
nill'-ing, s. [Eng. quill, v.; -ing.) Small 
out rails made in lace, tulle, or ribbon, 
lightly sewn down with an occasional back- 
stitch, the edge of the trimming remaining in 
open finte-like folds. 


quill-wort, s. (Eng. quill, and wort.) 
Bot. : The genus Isoetes (q.v.). 
* quilte, * quylte, s. (0. Fr. cuilie, 
boa Lai ran pe eas Pol a mattress, a 
quilt.] Acover or coverlet-made by stitching 


boil, béy; PdAt, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian = shgp. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, 


quill—quincunx 


one cloth over another with some soft material 
between them ; any thick or warm coverlet ; 
a counterpane, 


“ Couered well with Woo 
Wonen in ailke quitis.” aot a, 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey i. 


quilt, v.t. &% [Quixr, s.] 
A. Transitive: 


1. Lit. : To stitch together, as two pleces of 
cloth, with a soft material between them, 


“Men weare quilted gownesa of cotton like to our 
mattraces, oo teed caps like to our great grocers’ 
morters,”— t: Voyages, li, 256, 


*2. Fig. : To stuff in manner of a quilt; to 
Fi , quilt ; 
B. Inirans. : To do quilting or quilted work. 
quilt’-8d, a. [Eng. quilt; -ed.] Stitched to- 
gether, as two pieces of cloth, with a soft 
material between them, 
quilted-armour, s. [Pourrornt.] 


quilt’-ér, s. [Eng. quilt; -er.) One who 
quilts; one who makes quiltings; also, an 
automatic quilting attachment for sewing 
machines, 


quilt’-ing, pr. par. & s. [Quit7, v.J 

A, As pr. par, : (See the verb). 

B, As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: : 

_ 1. The act or process of making quilted 
work ; the act of padding. 

2. The material used for making quilts; 
rhey ag q ; 

8. Quilted work. 

4. The act of making a quilt by a number 
of women who bestow their labour gra- 
tuitously to aid a female friend, and conclude 
with an entertainment. (Amer.) 


Il. Naut, : Braided or plaited sennit over a 
ttle, &e. 


quin, s, [Etym. doubtful.) © 
Zool, : Pecten opercularis, 


qui-na,s. [See def.] An old name for qui- 
nine (q.¥.). 


quin-Am-ine, s. [Eng. quin(ine), andamine.) 


Chem. : CopHogNoO9. An alkaloid discovered 
in 1872 by Hesse, in the bark of Cinchona 
succirubra. It crystallizes in hair-like anhy- 


drous needles which melt at 172°, is insoluble 
in water, but soluble in hot alcohol, in boiling 
ether, in benzol, andin petroleum ether. Solu- 
tions of quinamine do not stand the thalleio- 
quin test, nor do they display fluorescence. 


t quin’-an-¢cy-wort, s. (Quinsyworr.] 


quin-an’-i-lide, s. (Eng. quin(ic); aniline), 
and suff. ~ide.] 


CoH 
Chem. : Cy3Hy705N = C7l10s N. Phenyl- 


ide. A substance obtained by heating 
quinic acid with aniline to 180°, washing the 
roduct with ether, and dissolving the residue 
n ether-alcohol. The solution yields small 
white, silky needles, which melt at 174°, and 
dissolve easily in alcohol and water, sparingly 
in ether. 


ening aut-ne, s. [Reduplication of Quina 
(q-v.). 
Bot. : Cinchona condaminea, 


+ qui-nar’-i-an, s. &a, (Eng. quinar(y); -ian.] 

A. As subst.: A supporter of the Quinary 
system (q.Vv.). 

“ At least as much may be said of the imaginative 


Oken, whose mysticism far surpassed that of tho 
ae c, Brit, (ed. ath), xvili. 15, 


B. As adj.: Pertaining to, or connected 
with the Quinary system, 


“One of the few fareign ornithologists who had 
pet quinary principles."—Znoye. Brit. (ed. 9th), 
x 1s. 


quin’-ar-¥, a. & s. (Lat. quinarius, from 
quini = five each, from quinque = five.) 
A. As adj. : Consisting of five or of a mul- 
tiple of five; arranged by or in fives. 
*'B, As subst. : A number or body of five. 


“No longer acknowledge a trinity, but either a 
quaternity or a quinary, or more of divine hypostases. 
—Cudworth: Intellectual System, p. 625, 


quinary-system, s. 

Nat. Scienee: A system of classification 
ublished by Macleay in his Horw Entomo- 
ice (1819-21), applied by Vigors to orni- 
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thology in 1823 (Trans. Linn. Soc., xiv. 395— 
617), and modified by Swainson (Geog. & Class. 
Anim, (1835), 224, 225): 
1. Every natural series of beings, in its pro: 
from a given point, either actually returns, naeti cer 
a tendency to return, again to that point, thereby 
ee oe cia d 
. The primary circular divisions of every group are 
three actually, or five Beparestiy, Anon 
8. The contents of such a group are symbolically (or 
analogically) represented by the contents of all other 
cpg Cy pninal ki jong 
ese primary divisions every group are cha- 
racterized by detinite peculiarities of forma, Piracture: 
and economy which, under diversified modifications, 
are uniform throughout the animal kingdom, and 
a ihatytoxe to be regarded as the primary types of J 
5, The different ranks or degrees of circular grou J 
exhibited in the animal ee can are nine in toner, 
each being involved within the other, 


Fleming (Quart. Rev., xli. 302-27) pointed out 
the fallacies of the system, and Rennie (Mon- 
tagu’s Ornithol, Dict.) attacked it, more espe- 
cially in its application to ornithology. It ia 
now deservedly exploded. 


quin’-ate, s. (Eng. quin(ic); -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of quinic acid, 


qui’-nate, a. [Lat. quini=five each; Eng. 
suff. -ate.] 

Bot.: (Of a petiole): Bearing five leaflete 

from the same point. Akin to digitate (q.v.). 


quinge(1), s. [O. Fr. coignasse=a female quince; 
Fr. coing ; Prov. codoing ; Ital. cotagna, from 
Lat. cydonius, cydonia.] [Cypon1us.] j 
Bot. : The fruit of Cydonia vulgaris, or the 
tree itself. It is fifteen or twenty feet high, 
with white or pale-red flowers, and ultimately 
golden fruit. It is indigenous in the South 
of Europe, the North of Africa, the Hima- 
layas, &c. It is cultivated in the United States 
and elsewhere. The fruit is too austere 
to be eaten uncooked, but is used in the pre- 
paration of pies, tarts, marmalade, &. Its 
mucilaginous seeds are demulcent, and given 
by the natives of India in diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, sore throat, and fever. Simmonds says 
that in the West their mucilage imparts stiff- 
ness and glossiness to the hair, and helps to 
heal chapped lips. The Japan quince, Cydonia 
(formerly Pyrus) japonica, is a small tree about 
six feet high, with oval, crenately serrated 
leaves, and fine red flowers. It is grown as an 
ornamental plant. 


quince-wine, s. A wine like cider or 
perry made from the fruit of the quince. 


* quince (2), *quynce, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
The king’s evil. (Halliwell.) Perhaps the 
same as QUINSY (q.V.). 


"a ‘-ten-ar-¥, s. [Lat. quintus= 
fifth and Eng. centenary (q.v.).] The five- 
hundreth anniversary of an event, (Times, 
March 29, 1886, p. 9, col. 6.) 


*quinch, v.i.. [A nasalized form of quich or 
queach (q.v.).] ‘To move, to stir, to wince. 


“ Bestow all my soldiers in such sort as I have, that 
no part of all that realm shall be able to dare to 
quinch,”—Spenser : State of Ireland, 


quin’-cite, s. [After Quincy, France, where 
found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A carmine-red mineral, found in 
small particles associated with rose-opal. 
Compos, : silica, 54°0; magnesia, 19°0; prot- 
oxide of iron, 8°0; water, 17°0= 98. Colour 
supposed to be of organic origin. 


quin-ciin’-cial, * quin-ciin’-tiall (ci, ti 
as sh), a (Lat. quincwncialis, from guin- 
cuns (genit. quincuncis)=a quincunx (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Having the form of a quin- 
cunx, 

“We ought to follow the usuall manner of chequer 
row, called guincuntiall,"—P, Hollund: Plinie, bk, 
vil, ch, xi. . 

2. Bot. : (Of westivation) ; Having five pieces, 
two exterior, two interior, and the fifth cover- 
ing the interior with one margin, and having 
its other margin covered by the exterior. 
Example, Rosa. 


* quin-ciin’-cial-ly (ci as sh), adv. [Eng. 
quincuncial ; -ly.) In a quineuncial manner 
or order; in manner of a quincunx. 


“All things are seen gquincuncially."—Browne: 
Urne Burial, ch. iv. 


quin’-ciimx, s. [Lat.=an arrangement like 
five spots on a die ; quinque= five, and wncia 
= an ounce, a spot on a die.) 


I. Ord, Lang.: An arrangement of five 
things in a square, one at each corner and one 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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in the middle; especially applied to a planta- 
tion of trees so arranged. - ; 


“Before them obliquely, in order of guincunz, were 
pits dug three foot deep.”—Biaden: Owsar; Oom- 
menturies, bk. vii., ch. xxxi. 

Il. Technically : 

*1, Astrol.: The position of planets when 

distant from each other five signs or 150°. 


2. Bot. : Quincuncial estivation. 


quin-déc’-a-gon, s. ihe quinque = five, 
and Eng. decagon (q.v.). 
Geom.: A plane figure having fifteen sides 
and fifteen angles. 


guin-dé-¢ém'-vir (pl. quin-dé-¢ém’— 
vi-ri), s.” (Lat., from quinque= five ; decem 
= ten, and vir =a man.) 

Roman Antig. : One of a college of priests, 
fifteen in number, entrusted with the custody 
of the Sibylline books, with authority to con- 
sult and expound them. 


quin-dé-cém/-vir-ate, s. (Lat. quindecem- 
viratus.]~ The body or office of the quinde- 
cemviri. 


* quin'-dé¢-im, s. [Lat. quindecima (pars) 
=the fifteenth (part).] The fifteenth part of 
anything ; a tax or subsidy of a fifteenth. 


“Collections of monie from time to time, as guin- 
.  decims, subsidies, tenths, &c.”—Fox: Martyrs, p. 298. 


*quin’-dém, *quin-disme, s. [Quin- 
DECIM.] A subsidy of one fifteenth. 


“If the king would grant him the quindisme and 
disme of the laity.”"—Prynne: Treachery & Disloyalty, 
pt. iv., p. 7. 


quin’-é-tin, s. [QuinINz.] 

Chem. : Marchand’s name for the product 
obtained by oxidising quinine with lead per- 
oxide and sulphuric acid. It is not, however, 
a definite compound, 


quin-é-tum, s, [QUININE.] 

Chem.: The crystallizable alkaloids of the 
East India red barks (Cinchona succirubra) 
introduced by Thos. Whiffen in 1875. The 
sulphate of quinetum is used in medicine. 


quin-hy’-drone, s. 
hydr(oquin)one.] 

Chem. : Conon oo" A compound pro- 
duced by treating an aqueous solution of 
quinone with a limited quantity of sulphurous 
acid, and by mixing solutions of quinone and 
hydroquinone. It crystallizes in splendid 
gold-green prisms with a lustre like that of 
the rose beetle. It has a slight odour, is 
fusible, dissolves easily in hot water, and in 
alcohol and ether with green colour. 


quin’-i-a, s. [QUININE.] 
* qguin-i-ble, vi. [Lat. quini = five each.] 


Music; To descant by singing fifths on a 
plain song. [QUATRIBLE.] 


* quin-i-ble, s. [Qui1BLE, v.] An accom- 
paniment. (Chawcer.) 


quin’-ic, a. [Eng. quin(ine); -ic.] Derived 
from, or contained in quinine. 


quinic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CgH7(OH)sCOOH. Kinic acid. A 
monobasic acid found in cinchona bark, bil- 
berry plant, coffee beans, and the leaves of 
several plants, It is obtained from cinchona 
by adding milk of lime to an acid decoction of 
the bark, evaporating the liquid portion to a 
syrup, submitting the calcium quinate which 
separates to recrystallization, and exactly de- 
composing a solution of the salt with oxalic 
acid. The acid crystallizes in colourless 
monoclinic prisms, which melt at 161°, and 
have a sp. gr. = 1°63. It exerts a left-handed 
action on polarised light, dissolves in 2k 
parts of cold water, is slightly soluble in 
strong alcohol, nearly insoluble in ether. Dis- 
tilled with sulphuric acid and peroxide of 
Manganese, it yields crystals of quinone. 
This reaction is very delicate. The salts of 
quinic acid are neutral, and for the most 
part crystallizable; soluble in water, inso- 
luble in strong alcohol. Quinate of calevum, 
C6H7(OH),C0% Ca” + 100 in ci 
CgHy 8G00 20, occurs in cin- 
chona bark, and is formed by adding calcium 
chloride to an alkaline quinate. It erystal- 
lizes in rhomboidal plates, easily splitting 
into lamine, dissolves in six parts of water 
at 16°, and is nearly insoluble in alcohol. 


[Eng. quinone), and 


quindecagon—quinovic 


quinic-ether, s. 

Chem. : C7Hy;(CoH5)0g. Ethylic quinate. 
Obtained by heating quinate of silver with 
ethylic iodide. Forms a yellow syrup, hav- 
ing a bitter taste and aromatic odour. It is 
easily soluble in water and alcohol, less 
readily in ether. 


Ga eaiok aie s. [Eng. quini(ne), and (gly)- 
c(eryine, 

Chem.: CopHo4No02. A yellow resinous 
amorphous base, isomeric with quinine, ob- 
tained by heating quinine in glycerine to a 
temperature of 200°. It has a bitter taste, 
melts at 70°, is insoluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform, and exhibits a 
right-handed rotation. 


quin’-ide, s. [Eng. quintic) ; -ide.] 

Chem. : C7Hj905. Quinic anhydride. Ob- 
tained by heating quinice acid to- 220°-250°. 
The residue is dissolved in boiling alcohoi, 
and, when clarified, the solution is left to 
evaporate, It forms small crystals resembling 
sal-ammoniac, dissolves easily in water, has 
an acid reaction, and under certain conditions 
is reconverted into quinic acid. 


quin’-i-dine, s. 


qui-nine’, s. [Fr., from Sp. quinina, from 
Peruy. quina = Peruvian-bark.] 

Chem. : CopHo4No0e. Chinin. Quinia. The 
most important alkaloid of the true cinchona 
barks, first obtained, but in an impure state, 
by Gomez of Lisbon, in 1811. [CrycHoNna- 
BARK, CINCHONA-BASES.] It is permanent in 
the air, inodorous, and very bitter; almost 
insoluble in water, but soluble in absolute 
alcohol, ether, and chloroform. From its 
alcoholic solution it crystallizes in prisms, 
having the composition Co9H24N202+3H20, 
and fusing at 75°. It exerts a strong levo- 
rotary action on polarised light, and is a 
powerful base, neutralizing acids completely, 
and forming easily crystallizable salts, which 
are very bitter and less soluble in water than 
the salts of the other cinchona alkaloids. 
Solutions of quinine in dilute sulphuric acid 
exhibit a blue fluorescence, and this is ob- 
servable in solutions containing much less 
than one part in 200,000 parts of water. 


quinine-sulphates, s. pl. 

Chem, : The neutral or common medicinal 
sulphate, 2Co9H2,N202*°H2S04+8H20, is pre- 
pared by neutralizing quinine with dilute 
sulphuric acid. It crystallizes in long flexible 
monoclinic needles, having a nacreous aspect, 
almost ‘insoluble in cold water, but soluble in 
boiling water, in alcohol, and in dilute sul- 
phuric acid ; insoluble in ether, chloroform, 
and petroleum spirit. The solution of quinine 
sulphate in water, acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, exhibits a powerful blue fluorescence, 
and turns the plane of polarization of a ray of 
light strongly to the left, (a)j=255°6. In 
commerce it is frequently found mixed with 
cinchonidine or cinchonine. This may be 
due either to actual adulteration, or to an 
imperfect mode of preparation. The acid 
salt or soluble sulphate, Co9Ho4N909°HoSO4 + 
7H.20, separates from a solution of quinine in 
excess of sulphuric acid. It crystallizes in 
rectangular prisms, soluble in water and in 
alcohol. Quinine sulphate is largely em- 
ployed as a febrifuge and tonic, and it 
possesses powerful antiseptic properties. 


quinine sulphuric-acid, s. 

Chem. : C4pHgN 4807 => 2Co9Ho4N902803. 
Sulpho-quinic acid. An amorphous powder, 
obtained by dissolving quinine in fuming 
sulphuric acid, neutralizing with baryta water, 
and decomposing the barium salt with sul- 
phuricacid. Itis soluble in water and alcohol. 


quin’-in-ism, s. 


qui-niz’-ar-ine, s. 
(al)izarine.) 

Chem.: Cy4HgO4. Prepared by heating a 
mixture of phthalic anhydride, hydroquinone, 
and sulphuric acid, precipitating with water, 
and extracting with benzene. It crystallizes 
from alcohol in reddish needles, from ether in 
yellowish plates, melts at 195°, and dissolves 
in alkalis to a fine blue colour. 


[ConcHININE.] 


[CrncHONISM. ] 


[Eng. quin(one), and 


qui-no’-a, s. [Native name.] 
Bot. : Chenopodiwm Quinoa. [CHENOPOPIUM.] 


quin-6i'-dine, s. [Cutorpinz.] 


quin’-0il, s. [QurININE.] 
Chem. : An old name for quinine. 


quin’-6-line, s. [CHrNoinz.] 


quin-d1-0-gist, s. [Eng. quinolog(y) ; -ist.) 
One who studies, or is versed in quinology. 
Ps 


{n-d1'-6-ZY, s. (Eng. quin(ine); -ology.] 
athe pee oh Re whieh treats of quinine. 
quin-6-nimic, o. [Eng. quinon(e), and 

amic.] [QUINOYLAMIC.] 
qui-non’-a-mide, s. [Eng. guwinon(e), and 
amide.) 

Chem. : CgH;NO. A crystalline substance, 
of emerald green colour, formed by the action 
of dry ammonia on quinone, CgH402 + NHg= 
CgHsNO + H20. It is soluble in water, but 
quickly decomposes, yielding a dark-coloured 
solution. 


qui-none’, s. [Eng. quin(oyl) ; -one.] 

Chem. : CgH4O2. A compound produced by 
the action of manganic peroxide and sulphurie 
acid on quinic acid, benzidine, aniline, &c., or 
by the dry distillation of quinates. It crys- 
tallizes in long, transparent, golden-yellow, 
shining needles, slightly soluble in water, 
more soluble in alcohol and ether, melts at 
116°, and volatilizes without alteration. Its 
aqueous solution colours the skin brown, and 
on exposure to the air it acquires a dark 
reddish colour, ultimately depositing a black- 
brown precipitate. 


qui-non’-ic, a. [Eng. quinon(e) ; -ic.] Con- 
tained in, or derived from quinone. 


quinonic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cj2HgOg (?). An acid obtained by 
Schoonbroodt by heating quinone with pot- 
ash, but very imperfectly described. When 
heated with excess of potash, it is said to 
yield a brown empyreumatic oil, CjgHgOg, in- 
soluble in water, and solidifying in the cold 
to brown crystalline lamine, (Watts.) 


quin-6-tan’-nic, a. ([Eng. quino(ne), and 
tannic.] Derived from, or containing quinone 
and tannic acid. 


quinotannic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C42H39035 (2). Cinchonatannic acid. 
One of the tannic acids found in cinchonsa 
barks. It forms a yellow, friable, hygroscopic 
mass, soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, the 
ethereal solution being almost colourless. Its 
aqueous solution, when exposed to the air, 
rapidly absorbs oxygen and deposits cinchona 
red. It unites with bases, forming salts 
which are very unstable and of little import- 
ance. It colours ferric salts green, and pro- 
duces an abundant yellowish precipitate with 
tartar emetic. 


qui-no’-va, a. [See def.] 
derived from Cinchona nova. 


quinova-bitter, s. [Quinovin.] 


quinova-sugar, s. 


Chem. : CgeHy20g. A saccharine substance 
obtained by passing hydrochloric acid gas 
into an alcoholic solution of quinovin, filter- 
ing, neutralizing filtrate with sodic carbonate, 
again filtering, and evaporating the liquid to 
dryness at 100°. It is an uncrystallizable, 
hygroscopic body with a slightly bitter taste, 
and resembles mannitan more than any other 
kind of sugar. 


Contained in, or 


qui-n6-va-tan’-nic, a. [Eng. quinova, and 
tannic.) A term applied to the tannic acid of 
Cinchona nova. 


quinovatannic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CogH 907 (?) An acid obtained from 
the bark of Cinchona nova. It has a bitter 
taste, and is not precipitated by gelatine or 
tartar emetic. 


qui-no’-vie, a. [Eng. quinov(in); -ic.] De- 
rived from or containing quinovin. 


quinovic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Cog4H3g04. Chinovic acid. A dibasic 
acid produced by passing dry hydrochloric 
acid gas into an alcoholic solution of quinovin. 
It forms a white, sandy, crystalline powder, 
insoluble in water, slightly soluble in ether, 
but soluble in boiling alcohol. Heated to 150° 
it melts, solidifying on cooling to a fissured 
mass. At a higher temperature it burns, 
leaving no residue. 


; ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, * 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sn; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, »,0=6;ey=a;qu=kw. ~ 


, 


quin’-0-vin, s. (Eng. quinov(a) ; -in.] 

Chem, : Coo 4905. Chinovin. Quinova-bitter. 
An amorphous, bitter substance, first ob- 
tained from Cinchona nova, in 1821, by Pel- 
letier and Caventon. It is soluble in boiling 
water and in alcohol, its solutions being 
dextro-rotatory. It appears to be a constant 
constituent of the bark, but the amount ob- 
tained rarely exceeds two per cent. 


quin’-691, s. [Eng. quin(ine), and (hydr)o(z)yl.) 
Chem. : CgH2O9. A diatomic radical which 
may be supposed to exist in quinone and its 
derivatives, quinone itself being regarded as 
the hydride (CgH20o)’Hy. 


i , 
quin-é6yl-Am’-ic, a. [Eng. quinoyl, and 
amic.) Derived from or eoubiining quinoyl 

and ammonia. 


quinoylamic-acid, s. 


He hy 
Chem. : OgHs03N = (CoH 0s)" j Qo: This 
acid is unknown in the free state, but di- 


H 
chloro-quinoylamiec acid, coattzouy }, is 


produced by the action of aqueous ammonia 

on perchloro-quinone. It crystallizes in long 

black needles, having an adamantine lustre, 

a gs in water, insoluble in alcohol 
in ether, 


quin-6j!'-ic, a. [Eng. quino(ne); -yl, -ic.] 
Derived from or containing quinone, 
quinoylic-acid, s. 
Chem. : CgsH,O4. A dibasic acid unknown 
= the free estates but its pee deriva- 
ve, CgH: produ y the action of 
—. on tetrach loroquinone. It crystallizes 
yellowish-white nacreous scales soluble in 
water. 


quin-qua-gés’-im-a, s. ([Lat., fem. sing. 
of quinquagesimus = fiftieth.] (See compound.) 
Quinquagesima Sunday, s. The 
Sunday yer before Lent, being about fifty 
days before Easter. 
* quin-quan’-gu-lar, a. ([Pref. quinque, 
a Eng. poo (q.v.).] Having five angles 
or corners. 


“Exactly round, ordinately quinqguangular, or 
having the sides penile ose A against 
Atheism. 


quin-quar-tic’-u-lan, s. [Eng. quinquar- 
ticul(ar) ; -an.] 

Church Hist. (Pl.): Arminians, in the seven- 
teenth century, who agreed with the Reformed 
Church in all doctrines except the Five 
Points (q.v.). [ARMINTAN, QUINQUARTICULAR.] 


* quin-quar-tic’-u-lar, a. [Lat. quinque 
ve, ot Eng. articular (q.v.).] Consisting of 
five articles. 


quinquarticular-controversy, s. 

Church Hist. : A controversy which arose in 
Cambridge a.p. 1594 between Arminians and 
Calvinists regarding the Five Points (q.v.). 
In 1626 two conferences were held with a view 
to settle the dispute. It was revived at 


Oxford and in Ireland a.p. 1631. (Quin- 
QUARTICULAN. ] 

“They have given an end to the qguinguarticular 
controversy.” —Sanderson, 


uin-qué-, pref. (Lat. =five.] Consisting of, 
wae penahiiis to the number five ; fivefold. f 


* quin’-que-an-gled (le as el), a. [Pref. 
Sonegus! and Eng. angle avy Having five 
angles ; quinquangular, 


quin-qué-cap’-su-la 
and Eng. capsular (q.v. 
Bot. : Having five capsules. 


quin-qué-cés-tate, a. [Pref. quinque-, and 
Eng. costate (q.v.). ] 
Bot. : Five-ribbed. 


quin-qué-dén’-tate, quin-qué-dén’- 
tat-ed, «. [eref. quinque-, and Eng. dentate, 
dentated (q.v.). ] 
Bot. & Zool. : Having five teeth or indenta- 
tions. 
quin-qué-far-i-oiis, a. [From Lat. quinque, 
on analogy of multifarious, &c.) ' 
Bot. : Opening into five parts ; extending in 
five directions, 


he [Pref. quinque-, 


quinovin—quintan 
uin’-qué-fid, a. [Lat. qui =f d 
: findo ye ms = aan a 4 


Bot. (Of leaves): Cleft in the middle into five 
divisions. 


quin-qué-fo' li-ate, quin-qué - fo’- 1i- 


a a, (Lat, dh a m quingue 
= five, and folium =a leaf.) ; 
Bot. ; Having five leaves. 


quin ue-lie-ér-el, a. [Pref. quinque-, and 
Eng. hterat (q.v.).J mies of five letters. 


quin-qué-lo’-bate, quin’-qué-lébed, a. 
(Pref. quingue-, and Eng. lobate, lobed (q.v.).] 
Bot. ; Having five lobes, 


quin-qué-léc-u-lar, a. [Pref. quinque-, and 
Bing, toowlor (q-v.).] Pa girl 
Bot. ; Having five loculi, cavities, or cells, 
as the apple. 


quin’-qué-nérved, a. [Pref. quinque-, and 
Eng, nerved.] " 
Bot.: Having five nerves, all proceeding 
from the base. 


* quin-quén-na~li-a, s. pl. [Lat., neut. pl. 
of quinquennalis = quinquennial (q.v.).] 
Rom. Antig. : Public games celebrated every 
five years. 


* quin-quén’-ni-Ad, s. [Quinquennium.] A 
period or space of five years. (Tennyson.) 


quin-quén’-ni-al, a. [Lat. quinquennius, 
quinquennalis, from quimquennium = quin- 
quennium (q.v.).] Happening or recurring 
once in every five years ; lasting five years, 
= ial festival of Jove.” 
SPU tl yen spender ¢ Hemens Case; Sd 
quin-quén’-ni-iim, s. [Lat., from quinque 
= five, and annus = ayear.] Aspace or period 
of ilve years. 


quin-qué-part’-ite, a. [Pref. quinque-, and 
Eng. partite (q.v.).] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : Consisting of, or divided 
into five parts. 
2. Bot. : Divided nearly to the base into five 
portions, 
quin-qué-pin’-nate, a. (Pref. quinque-, and 
Eng. pinnate.) 
Bot. (Of a leaf): Five times pinnate. 


*quin’-qué-réme, s. (Lat. quinqueremis, 
from quinque= five, and remus = an oar; Fr. 
quinquéreme; Ital. quinquereme.] A galley 
having five ranks of rowers. 

“The first galley . . . that came neere them wasa 
quinquereme.”—Brende : Quintus Curtiuas, fo, 62, 

* quin-qué-syl’-la-ble, s. [Pref. quinque-, 
and Eng. syllable (q.v.).] A word of five 
syllables. 

quin’-qué-vAlve, quin-qué-val-vu- 
lar, a. [Pref. quinque-, and Eng. valve, valvu- 
lar (q.v.).] 

Bot.: Opening by five valves, as the peri- 
carp of flax. 

quin'-qué-vir (pl. quin-quévw-i-ri), s. 
{Lat., from quinque = five, and vir =a man.) 

Rom. Antig.: One of a body of five com- 
missioners who were frequently appointed 
under the republicas extraordinary magistrates 
to carry any measure into effect. 


quin’-qui-na, s. [Sp. quina quina.] 
Pharm, ; Peruvian bark. 
“Thence came the finest tobacco, guinquina, coffee, 
sugar.”"—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xxiil. 
quin’-qui-n6, s. [Quinqurna (?)). 
Bot. : Myrospermwum "“peruiferum, 


quin-qui-ra’-di-ate, a. (Lat. quinque = 
five, and Eng. radiate.) Having five rays 
(Used chiefly of the starfishes). 


“ There are four, six, and seven rayed forms, as well 
as the more ordinary quingwiradiate specimens,”— 
Atheneum, June 12, 1886, p. 782. 


quin-quiv-a-lent, a. [Lat. quinque = five, 
and valens (genit. valentis), pr. par. of valeo = 
to be worth.] 
Chem.: Equivalent to five units of any 
standard, especially to four atoms of hydro- 
gen. [PENTADs.] 


* quinse, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To carve (a 
plover). 
“In quinsing plovers, and in Finging age i, 
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quin-sy, quin’-An-cy, *squin-an-c¥, 
*squin-zie, s. (CyNANcHE.]} 

Pathol. ; Inflammatory sore-throat. There 
is swelling of one tonsil, or of both, attended 
with difficulty of breathing and swallowing, 
and febrile Mpa poy Quinsy has, ‘one 
rarely, proved fatal by producing suffocation, 
but it generally terminates favourably by 
resolution or suppuration. In the latter case 
a good deal of purulent matter is discharged, 
and the patient is immediately relieved. Quin 
is at times a most distressing disease, thoug 
the feeling is rather one of extreme distreaz 
than of acute pain, except when the attempt to 
swallow is made In some cases the swelling 
extends down the neck and completely under 
the jaws, affecting the tongue and the salivary 
glands. When this occurs the flow of saliva 
is generally profuse, and in all cases there is 
formation of much stringy mucus about the 
tonsils. Along with these local symptoma 
there is always more or less fever, and, in case 
of continuance of the disease, depression from 
the deprivation of nourishment. A person 
who has suffered from quinsy should, after 
recovery, use every meaus of strengthening 
the throat, as a guard against future attacks. 


+ quinsy-berry, s. 
Bot. : A name for the black currant, which 
is of use in quinsy. 


quin’-sy-wort, * bl sen 1 hat 2. 
[Eng. quinsy, quinancy, and wort.] 
Bot. : Asperula cynanchica. 


quint, s. (Lat. quint(us) = fifth.] 

Music: (1) The interval of a fifth. (2) An 
organ stop, sounding a fifth above the founda- 
tion stops, of 5% ft. length on the manuals. 
10% ft. on the pedal. It should not be used 
without a double diapason, to which it forms 
the second natural harmonic, or twelfth. It 
is sometimes used on the pedal organ without 
a double diapason (32 ft.), but with question- 
able effect. 


quint, s. [Fr., from Lat. quint(us) = fifth.] A 
set or sequence of five, as in the game of picquet. 


“The state has made a quint 
Of generals.” Butler : Hudibras, iii. 2, 1,541. 


uin’-tain, * quin’-téll, * quia -iane, 
e quin-tin, * ae b bh aah ors. 5. 
[Fr. quintaine ; Low Lat. quintana, from Lat. 
quintana = a street in a camp, so intersecting 
the tents of the two legions as to separate the 
Jjifth maniple 
from the 
sixth, and 
the fifth 
turma from & 
the sixth; § 
hence, a pub- 
lic place of 
exercise, 
from Lat. 
quintanus, 
from quin- 
tus = fifth 
(Skeat); Ital. 
quintana.] 
A figure or 
object to be 
tilted at; a 
favourite ‘ 
English sport in the middle ages. It consisted 
of an upright post, on the top of which 6 
cross post turned upon a pin; at one end of 
the cross post was a broad board, and at the 
other a heavy sand-bag; the play was to rida 
against the broad end with a lance, and pass 
by before the sand-bag, coming round, should 
strike the tilter 
“At quintain he 


Hath challeng'd either wide countee,” 
Ben Jonson: Love's Welcome ut Weldeck. 


QUINTAIN, 


quin’-tal, * quyn-tall, s._ [Fr. quintal, from 

Sp. quintal, from Arab. gintér=a weight of 

100 lbs. of twelve ounces each, from Lat, 

centum =a hundred.) A weight of 100 pounds, 

The French quintal metrique is 100 kilogrammes 
or 220 lbs. avoirdupois. 

* Allow eche person in the whole fleete half a guénm 

tall every moneth."—Hackluyt: Voyages, i. 593. 


quin-tan, a. & s. (Lat. quintanus, from 
quintus = fifth.] 
A, As adj. ; Happening or recurring every 
fifth day: as, a quintan fever. 
B. As substantive: ( 
Pathol. : An intermittent fever, of which the 
paroxysms return every fifth day. 


re an. expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=& 
boil, béy; pdut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. P 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhim, -cious, -tious, -sious = shia, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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quin’-tane, s. [Lat. quint(us) = fifth ; -ane.} 
(PENTANE.] 


*quin’-tell, s. [QuinTa.] 


quin’-téne, s. (Lat. quint(us) = fifth 5 -ene.j 
[AMYLENE. ] 


quin’-tén-yl, a. [Eng. quinten(e); -yl.] De- 
rived from or containing quintene, 


quintenyl-alcohol, s. 

Chem. : C5Hy203 = (C5H9)'” (OH). Amyl 
glycerine. A thick colourless liquid formed 
by the action of silver acetate and potassium 
hydrate on bromoquintene dibromide. It has 
a sweet aromatic taste, and is soluble in water. 


quin-tér’-na, s. [Ital.] 

Music: A species of guitar not unlike a violin 
in shape, having three, or four, or five pairs of 
catgut strings, and sometimes two single 
strings covered with wire in addition, played 
with the fingers. About two centuries ago it 
-was commonly used in Italy by the lower 
orders of musicians and comedians. 


<quin’-tér-Oon, s. [QuINTROON.] 


quin-tés’-senge, s. [Fr., from Lat. quinta 
essentia = the fifth essence; Ital. quintessenza.] 


*1, The fifth, last, or highest essence of 
power in a natural body. 

“The ancient Greeks said there are four elements or 
forms in which matter can exist:—Fire, or the im- 

onderable form ; air, or the gaseous form ; water, or 

he liquid form ; and earth, or the solid form. The Py- 
thagoreans added a fifth, which they called ether, more 
subtile and pure than fire, and possessed of an orbicu- 
lar motion. This element, which flew upwards at crea- 
tion, and out of which the stars were made, was called 
the fifth essence; gwintessence, therefore, means the 
most subtile extract of a body that can be procured.” 
—Brewer: Dict. Phrase & Fable, 

2. Hence, fig., an extract of something 
containing its vital or essential parts, quali- 
ties, or virtues; the pure and concentrated 
essence ; the purest or highest part, stage, or 
state of anything. 

“Each of them considered his darling form of eccle- 
siastical polity as the quintessence of the Christian 
religion:’—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

3. Chem.: The alchemists distinguished four 
essences answering to the four Aristotelian 
elements; to these Lullius added a fifth, 
namely, alcohol, denominated quinta essentia, 
on account of its enliveningaction. The term 
is sometimes also used to denote the thera- 
peutic constituents of any substance. (Watts.) 


* quin-tés'-sence, v.t. [QUINTESSENCE, s.] To 
extract as a quintessence; to distil. 


“Phe bodies then (all frailty burn'’d away) 
Well guintvssenc'd, new qualities receive.” 
Stirling : Domes-day ; Lhe fourth Houre, 


quint-8s-stén’-tial, quint-és-sén’-tiall 
ti as sh), a. [Eng. quintessenc(e); -ial.} 
onsisting of quintessence; of the nature of a 
quintessence, } 


“Burns has wit, fan: 
abundance, together wit 
describable gift of poetry.”—Atheneum, April 23, 1881. 


quin-tétte’, quin-tét’, quin-tét-to, s. 
(Fr. quintette, from Lat. quintus = fifth; Ital. 
quintetto.) 

Music: (1) A composition in five parts, or 
for five performers. (2) Part of a movement 
sung by five voices soli, opposed to coro. (8) 
A composition for two violins, two tenors, 
and a violoncello ; or two violins, a tenor, and 
two violoncellos; or two violins, a tenor, a 
violoncello, and double bass, having the same 
form as asonata. (Stainer & Barrett.) 


quint’-ic, a. (Lat. quintus =fifth.] [QuANTIC.] 


quin’-tile, s. (Lat. quintus = fifth.] 
Astrol. : The aspect of planets when distant 
fom each other the fifth part of the zodiac, 
or 72°. 


rai ise ay) Quin-til’-li-an, s. 
ef. 

Church Hist. (Pl.): Followers of Quintilia, 
of Carthage, a Montanist lady, living in the 
second century, reputed to be a prophetess. 
They used bread and cheese in the Eucharist, 
and allowed women to become priests and 
bishops. Tertullian wrote against them. 


, humour, and passion in 


[See 


quin-til’-lidn (i as y), s. [Lat. quint(us) = 
fifth; Eng. (m)illion eee This is the fifth 
example in a series of numerical terms which 
embrace million, billion, trillion, &c., and of 
which something further needs to be said from 


the fact that the English system of computa | 


that gwintessential and in- | 


quintane—quirinus 


tion differs essentially from those of the United 
States, France, Italy, &c. In England a billion 
isa million millions, a trillion a million billions, 
&c., a quintillion being thus a million raised to 
the fifth power, or a unit followed by thirty 
ciphers. In the United States and the other 
countries named, a billion is a thousand mil- 
lions, @ trillion a thousand billions, &€., a 
million being a thousand raised to the second 
power, a billion a thousand raised to the third 
power, and so on, a quintillion being a thousand 
raised to the sixth power, or a unit followed by 
eighteen ciphers. 


* quin’-tin, s. (QuINTAIN.} 
quin’-tine, s. [Lat. quintus = fifth.} 
Bot. (Of an ovule): The skin of the nucleus. 


It was formerly believed to be a fifth integu- 
ment, counting from the outside. 


quin-ti-stér’-nal, s. (Lat. quintus= fifth, 
and Bng., &c. sternwm.] 
Anat: The fifth osseous portion of the 


sternum, 


quin-to-, pref. (Lat. quintus = fifth.] 
Chem. : A synonym of Penta- (q.v.). 


quint’-Ole, s. [Ital. quinto; Lat. quintus=fifth}. 
Music: A group of five notes to be played 
in the time of four. 


quin’-tone, s. [Lat. quint(us)=fifths; -one.] 
[VALYLENE. ] 


quint-ro6n’, quin’-tér-on, s. [Sp. quinteron, 
from Lat. qwintus = fifth ; ef. quadroon.] In 
the West Indies, the child of a white man by 
a woman who has one-sixteenth part of negro 
blood : hence, a quintroon has only one-thirty- 
second part of negro blood. 


quin’-tu-ple, a. {[Fr., from Lat. quintuplus, 

from quintus = fifth ; cf. quadruple.) 

I, Ord Lang.: Fivefold; multiplied five 
times. (Browne: Cyrus’ Garden, ch i) 

IL. Technically: 

1. Bot. : Having as the arrangement five or 
a@ multiple of five. 

*2,. Music: Applied to a species of time, 
containing five notes of equal value in a bar. 


quintuple - nerved, quintuple - 
ribbed, a. 

Bot. (Of a leaf) : Having five nerves all pro- 
ceeding from above the base of the lamina. 


quin’-tu-ple, v.t. (QuintupPLE, a.] ‘To make 
five times as much or as numerous; to multi- 
ply fivefold. 


“Now trebled and guintupled by the rapidity of 
intercourse.”—Daily Velegraph, Oct. 31, 1885, 


quin’-tyl, s. [Lat. quint(us) = fifth; -yl.) 
[AmMYL. ] 


quin’-zaine, s. [Fr., from quinze; Lat. quin- 
decim = tifteen.] 
1. A stanza consisting of fifteen lines, 
2. The fourteenth day after a feast-day, or 
the fSpenth if the days be counted inclu- 
sively, 


*quinze, s. [Fr. = fifteen.) Agame of cards 
similar to vingt-un, but in which fifteen is the 
game. 


“Deep basset and guinze for the men.”— pole . 
To Mann, ii. 258, 4 Va 


quip, s. [Wel. chwip=a quick flirt or turn, 
chwipio = to whip, to move briskly; Gael. 
cuip = to whip (q.v.).] A sharp or sareastic 
jest or turn; a cutting or severe retort; a 
taunt, a gibe. 

“ Manes. We cynicks are mad fellows; 

not find I did quip thee? Rae ee 
ss eae AUCH why Lee e) quip? 
anes. e grea’ ers Ca. a short 
sharp wit, with a bitter sense ina ‘sweet won wate 
Lyly : Alexander & Campaspe, iii, 2. 
* quip, *quippe, v.t. & 7. [Quip, s.] 

A, Trans. : To utter quips or sarcasms on 
or to; to taunt, to sneer at, to treat with 
sarcasms or gibes. 

B. Intrans.: To utter quips or sarcasms ; 
to sneer, to scoff. 

“To deride, qui; scorne, &¢,"—, : és 

Mastix, viii. Ate tes Ore PY OnRRG Bere. 


qui-pé’ (qu as k), s. (Quipv.} 


*quip’-pér, s. [Eng. quip; -er.] A joker, a 
quibbler. 


“Some desperate gwipper.” — Ni ? 
Greene's Menaphon, he sie mp ote deeb) 


* quir’-¥-ly, adv. 


gui-pt, aui-pé (qu ask), . [Peruv. quipo 


=a knot. 

Anthrop.: An instrument used for reckoning 
or recording events, the invention of which is 
ascribed to the Emperor Suy-yin, the Pro- 
metheus of China. ‘he Chinese are said to 
have used them till they were superseded by 
the art of writing. The quipu has been found 
in Asia, Africa, Mexico, among the North 
American Indians, but in Peru quipus served 
as the regular means of record and communi. 
cation for a highly-organized society. The 
Peruvians appear to have been particularly 
expert 1n its use, being able by its employment 
to keep on record not only statistical informa 
tion, such as the number of soldiers, the 
quantities of the crops, the contents of the 
Inca’s warehouses, &c., but also information of 
@ historical character to which such a system 
would seem completely unfitted. The records 
thus kept must have been very simple, since 
their details must otherwise have been liable to 
misapprehension, even to one skilled in the 
use of the quipu. (See extract.) 

‘The guipu is a near relation of the rosary and the: 
wampun-string. It consists of a cord with knots. 
tied in it for the purpose of recalling or suggesting: 
something to the mind. When a farmer's daughter 
ties a knot in her handkerchief to remember a com- 
mission at market by, she makes a rudimentary quip 
« » »» Von Tschudi describes them as consisting of 
a thick main cord, with thinner cords tied on to it at 
certain distances, in which the knots are tied. The 
length of the guipus varies much, the main trunk 
being often many eNs long, sometimes only a single 
foot, the branches seldom more than two feet, and 
usually much less . . . . The cords are often of 
various colours, each with its own proper meaning: 
red for soldiers, yellow for gold, white for silver, green. 
for corn, andsoon. ‘his knot-writing was especially 

ited for reckonings and statistical tables; a single- 

ot meant ten, a double one a hundred, a triple one: 
* thousand, two singles side by side twenty, two- 
loubles two hundr. The distances from the main, 
cord were of great importance, as was the sequence of 
the branches, for the principal objects were placed 03 
the first branches and near the trunk, and so in de- 
creasing order. This art of EC ..o. is stilh 
use among the herdsmen of the Puna.”"—Tylor - 
Early Hist. Mankind (ed. 1878), pp. 154-156 


*quir-ace,s. [Currass.)} 
*quir-boile, s. (CurrBouLy.} 
quire (1), * quairs, * queare, * cwaer, 


s [O. Fr. quater, quayer, cayer (Fr. cahier). 
prob. from Lat. quaternum =a collection ef 
four leaves, a small quire, from quaterni = 
four each, from quatuor = four.] 

1. A collection of twenty-four sheets o: 
unprinted paper. Wrapping, envelope, print- 
ing, and many other papers are not folded. 

“| A publisher’s or newsvendor’s quire of 
rinted sheets or magazines contains from 
wwenty-five to twenty-eight copies. 

2. A collection of one.of each of the sheets 
of a book laid in consecutive order ready for 
folding. The sheets are gathered into a 
quire or book, which is folded along the 
middle, 

*3. A little book ; a pamphlet. (Bp. Hall: 
Satires, ii, 1.) 


quire-stock, s. Publishers’ stock in 
sheets, as distinguished from bound copies, 


* quire (2), *quier, *quere, s. (Cxorr, s.} 


1. A body of singers ; a.chorus. 
F. Q., II. xii. 76.) 
2. The part of the choir assigned to the. 
choristers or singers ; the choir. 
“Stand the sti 
Fabien, Rol ak AEG), Sorter ae 
3. A company, an assembly. 


“He mote perceive a little dawning sight 
Of all which there was doing in that quire.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. vill, 48. 


(Spenser : 


*quire, *quier, v.i. [QurrE (2), s.] To sing 


in concert or chorus; to sing harmoniously. 
“ Still quiring to the young-eyed chernbims.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 
(QuIRLE.] Reyclvingly 
(Stanyhurst : Virgil ; Aineid i. 219.) 


quir-i-na/-li-a, s. pl. [ILat.] 


Roman Antig.: Annual feasts at Rome in 
honour of Romulus, also called Quirinus. 


qui-ri-niis, s. [See def. of compound] 


quirinus-oil, s. 

_ Chem. : A kind of rock oil of thickish cen- 
sistence, so called from the Capel of St. Qui- 
oe at Tegoracee are which it issues. It 

s brownish-yellow, olive-green b 
light, and has a sp. ‘gr. 0-836. eect 


faite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: £6, pdt, 
- ~ A oo =_ se ~ . id 
er, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, ynite, cur, rile, full; try, S¥rian, & @= 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


quer-este, s, [Quirx (2) 


3 * t:} 
8) A chorister, a singer. 
“ The co} , that 1 7 
Y quiristers, lodge within, 


Still in use at Winchester College, 


* quir-i-ta-tion, « (Lat. quiritatio, from 

ie pa. par. of oes =to raise a 

“umtive cry ; queror = complain, bd 

ing for help ; ‘a plaintive ery. neat 
“Thou th: 

euiriatton Bp Hal Contam j The Oreos 


quirk, s. [eeqh. from the same root as Wel. 
chwiort = to turn briskly; chwyr = stron; 
impulse ; chwyrnw = to whir, to whiz ; chwi 
=a quirk, a piece of craft ; chwiredu= to be 
crafty, to play tricks: cf. Gael. cuireid=a 
turn, a wile, a trick (Skeat).] . 
*L Ordinary Language: 
1, An artful turn, evasion, or subterfuge ; a 
aiftjaqubde : 
“9 
meray ofS nw gui hts Pepe Oe 
2. A fit, a turn; a sharp stroke or attack. 
“T've felt so many ‘ks of joy and grief.” 
Shakesp, > Alls Well that Ends Well, iif. % 


ann A sharp taunt or return; a quip, a quib- 
e. 


“ Ply her with love letters and billets, 
And bait them well, for guirks and A quillets. 
Butter : Hudibras, iil & 


4, A flight of fancy ; a conceit, 
“ One that excels the quirks of blazon’ = 
Shakern Ocha ILL 


5. A light fragmentary piece of music; an 
irregular air. (Pope.) x 

6. The clock of a stocking. 

7. A pane of glass cut at the sides and to 
in the form of schon. : 

IL Architecture & Carpentry: 

1. A sudden turn; applied to a form of 
moulding in which an acute recess se; tes 
the mo roper from the fillet or soffit. 
It is much aol between mouldings in Gothic 
architecture ; in Grecian, and sometimes in 
Roman, architecture ovolos and ogees are 
usually quirked at the top. 

2. A projecting fillet on the sole or side of 
& grooving-plane, which acts as a fence or a 
gauge for depth or distance, 

3. A piece taken out of any regular ground- 
plot or floor, 80 as to make a court, yard, &c. : 
thus, if the ground-plan were square or ob- 
long, and a piece were takeu out of the corner, 
such piece is called a quirk, 


quirk-float, s. An angle-float (q.v.). 


quirk-moulding, s. 

Carp., éc.: A moulding whose sharp and 
sudden return from its extreme projection to 
the re-entrant angle partakes rather of a 
straight line op the profile than of the curve. 
uirked, a. (Eng. quirk; -ed.]) Formed or 

Tianisted with a quirk or chanuel. 
quirked-moulding, s. (QuirK-movuLD- 


ING.) 


* quirk’-ish, a. (Eng. quirk ; -ish.] 
1, Having the character or nature of a quirk ; 
consisting of quirks, turns, or quibbles ; 
quibbling. 


“ Sometimes it [facetiousness] is lodged in a sly 
nestion, ee & a payee in a shrew erg 
cunt verting or cleverly retorting an 0) 
ton Bark s Germans, Vols lig Bet. 14s 


2. Resembling a quirk. 


irk’-y, a. (Eng. quirk ; -y.] Full of quirks, 
nie or sabtaiagee 3 quibbling, shifty . 
as, a quirky attorney. 


* quirle, v.4, [WurRt, v.] 


nis-ca-li’-nee, s pl. [Mod. Lat, qutscal(us); 
. fem. pl adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith, + Boat-tails; a sub-family of Icter- 
ide (in older, classifications, of Sturnide). 
Bill rather attenuated, as long as, or longer 
than, the head; culmen curved, tip much 
bent down; tail longer than wings ; legs fitted 
for walking. Colour of males entirely black, 
with lustrous reflections, 


quis’-ca-liis, s. [A word of no etym.] 
Ornith.: The! typical genus of the sub- 
family Quiscaline, with ten species, ranging 
from Venezuela and scene ge hese to 
the central United States, ey are known 
us Qrakles or Grackles in the United States, 


boil, béy; pat, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion = 


quirister—quite 


and often also as “black-birds” and “ boat- 
tails.” The term Grakle is more properly 
applied to various tropical birds of the starling 
family, with the habits of the common starling, 
and occasionally a remarkable power of imitat- 
ing the human voice; as in the Mina Bird of 
India. 
* quish, s. (Fr. cutsse.] Armour for the thighs, 
{CuisH.) 
“ One sort had the gutshes, the groues, the sureties, 


y* sockettes on the ryyht side and on the left 
sylver,”"—Hall : Henry /¥. (an. 1p 


*quish-in,s [Cusuron.] 


quis’-qua-lis, s. [Lat. quis? = who? and 
geaiet =of what kind? Referring to the 
ifficulty of classifying it.] 

Bot.: A genus of Combretem, Calyx long, 
tubular; petals five, larger than the teeth of 
the calyx ; stamens ten, exserted ; drupe dry, 
five angled, one seed. Shrubs with climbing 
branches and white or red flowers. Natives 
of Java, the Malay Archipelago, and India, 
About five species are cultivated in gardens 
for their brilliant flowers. The seeds of Quis- 
qualis indica are used in the Moluceas as a 


vermifuge, so are those of Q. chinensis (?) at 
Macao, ® * 


quist, quést, s. [Icel. quesa =a bird, prob. of 
the pigeon kind ; gvisti = the branch of a tree.} 
The ringdove or woodpigeon ; the cushat, 


“Those holes pecked into the roots themselves are 
not done by the guists."—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 30, 1885, 


*quis’-trén, *quys-troune, s. (Etym. 
oubtful.] "A beggar, a scullion. (Romawnt 
of thé Rose, 886.) 
quit, * quyt-en, v.t. & ¢. [0. Fr. quiter (Fr. 
quitter), from quite = quit (q.v.); Sp. & Port, 
quitar ; Ital. quitare, chitare.] 
A, Transitive: 
*1, To discharge, as an obligation, debt, or 
duty ; to meet and satisfy. 
“ Asif he came to beg 
And not to quit a score.” 
Cowper: Yearly Distress. 
*2. To pay for. 
“ He mai quyten hise ale.” 
Old. Eng. Misceil., p. 190. 1. 77. 


*3. To set free; to deliver, to absolve, to 
acquit, 
“God quit you in his mercy.” 
Shakesp.: Henry ¥., ti, 2 
*4, To remit. 
bat rape teal at pl eng 
*5. To set free or deliver, as from something 
hurtful, oppressive, or disagreeable ; to relieve, 
to liberate. 
6. (Reflex.): To meet the claims mpor. or ex- 
pectations held of; to conduct, to behave, to 
acquit. (1 Samuel iv. 9.) 


*7, Torepay, torequite. (Chapman: Homer; 
be tae a) req ( ; 


*8. To through ; to do or perform to 
the end ; to discharge fully 

- a 

Wael prasad baad, aah witb pecs renown.” 
ie 

9, To depart from ; to leave ; to go away or 
retire from. 

“He quitted the camp, and retired to Lochaber." 

Macaulay; Hist, Hng., ch. xiii. 
10. To forsake, to abandon, to cease, 
“Their father, 
Then old and fond of issue, took such sorrow 
That he quit being.” Shukesp.: Oymbeline, LL 

*11. To resign, to give up. 

B. Intrans.: To leave or remove from a 
place. 

* 4] (1) To quit cost: To pay the cost or ex- 
penses ; to be remunerative ; togivea return, 

(2) To quit scores : To make even ; to choose 
mutually from demands by mutual equivalents 
given. 


quit, * cwite, * quyt, *qu a. (0. Fr. 
quite (Fr, quitte)=discharged, quit, released, 
from Lat. quietwm, accus. of quietus = at rest, 
satisfied ; gp quito= quit. Quit is a shorter 
form of quiet (q.v.).] Discharged or released 
from a debt, obligation, duty, or penalty ; free, 
clear, absolved. 

“With the gift of 100 pleces of golde, we were quit of 

them.”"—Hackiuyt : Voyages, li. 154. 

4] The word is a used colloquially 
in the form quits, as, ‘To be quits with one, that 
is, to be on even terms with him, to have 
arranged claims or demands by mutual con- 
cessions ; hence, as an exclamation, Quits/ we 
are quits or even. 


chin, bench; 
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“She! th them now.”— Provo! 
Wye tL gee wi now." Vanburgh : kek 


Double or quits, * Double or quit: A term in 
gambling, when the stake lost by one player is 
either to be doubled in the event of his losing 
again, or to be reduced to nothing in the event of 
his winning, thus making the two parties quits, 

“’Twere good to fight double or quit."~Beaum. & 
é King & No King, ili, 1. 

quit-rent, s. Rent paid by the freeholders 
and copyholders of a manor in discharge or 
acquittance of other services. The term is 
used to denote various nominal rents; a quit- 
rent, properly speaking, being reserved in liew 
of other services, and sv callid because, on 
paying it, the tenant of the land goec quit 
and free, In old records it is called white 
rent, because it was paid in silver money, in 
distinction to corn rents, Under existing lawa 
an owner of land is empowered to redeem any 
quit-rent to which it may be subject. 


ronda, quiets vedises, poontoe theeby the umacd ene 

h us, 

quit and free of all other pervious sndhaomeieteen 

ment, , ch, 8, 

quit, s. [Etym. doubtful; prob. onomato- 

poetic, from the note of the birds.) : 
Ornith, : A popular name, applied to many 

birds in Jamaica. The Banana Quit is Certhia 
flaveola; the Blue Quit, Euphonia jamaica; 
the Grass Quit, Spermophila olivacea ; and the 
Orange Quit, Tanagrella rujicollis, (Gosse.) 


*quit-al, s. [Eng. quit or quite, v.; -al.] 4 
requital, (Spanish Tragedy, iii.) 
qui tam, phr. [Lat. = who as well.) 

Law; A popular action on a penal statu’ 
partly at the suit of the queen, and partly 
that of an informer ; so called from the words: 
“quit tam pro domina regina, quam pro se 
ipso,” &c. = who (sues) as well (for our lady, 
the queen, as for himself). 


* quit’-ange, s. [QuiTTaNncE.] 


quitch, quitch-grass, s. [For quick. quick- 

grass, from its vitality and rapid growth.] 
Bot.: (1) Triticum repens (CoucH-GRass] ; 

(2) Agrostis stolonifera [Frontn]. Triticum 
repens, variously called Couch-grass, Wheat 
grass, Dog-grass, Quickens, and Squitch or 
Quitch, is a grass which, though of the same 
genus as wheat, is a troublesome weed. It has 
creeping root-stocks, perennial in grewth. 
which render it very difficult of extirpation, an 
need to be very carefully removed from culti- 
vated land. Yet it is not without its utility 
In times of scarcity it has been used as food. 
It is also employed as a source of beer, as a 
domestic medicine, and, more frequently, ag 
fodder. Cut early, it makes very good hay 
Its roots also serve a purpose in binding land 
into pasturage of inferior value. 


“ They are the best corn to grow on grounds subject 
to qui a8 or other weeds.”—Mortimer : Husbandry, 


*quit-claim, v.t. [QuitcLamM, s.] 

Law: To abandon, renounce, or resign 5 
claim or title to ; to relinquish a claim to by 
deed, without covenants of warrantry against 
adverse and paramount titles. 


“Roger, son of Richard de Scelton, guitclaimed all 
his right in three oxgangs of land here."—Surten: 
LMonasticon Kboracense, p. 34. 


qut’-claim, * 6 Sn s. & a. [Bng. 
quit, and claim. 

A, As substantive : 

Law: A deed of release ; an instrument by 
which some claim, right, or title, real or sup- 
posed, to an estate, is relinquished to another 
without any covenant or warrantry, express 
or implied. 

B. As adj.: Free from claim, 

“ Quiteclaym thaischul gofre.” Guy of Warwike, p. 310. 


quite, * quight, * quyte, adv. (Quit, a.) 
1. Completely, perfectly, wholly, entirely, 
thoroughly. 
“The fayrest flowre our girlond all emong 
Is faded quite, and into dust ygoe.” 
Spenser» Shepheards Calender ; December. 
2. To a great extent or degree; very: ag, 
quite hot, quite young, &c. 
* quite-clame, v.t. To release, to ah- 
solve. (Spenser; F, Q., IV. ii. 14.) 
quite-entire, a. 


Bot. : Perfectly free from division of the 
margin. A stronger term than entire. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
ghiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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quite-simple, «. [Simp zs, a., II.) 


* quite, * quyte, v.t. [Quit, v.J To quit, to 
requite, to repay, to return. 
“ To quite them ill.” Spenser : Oolin Clout, 682. 


* quite’-ly, * quyte-ly, adv. (Eng. quite ; -ly.] 
1. Quite, completely, entirely. 
“Your ancestres conquered all France quitely.” 
Robert 


Brummne, p. 1b. 
2. Freely, at liberty. 


Qui’-to (qu as kx), s. [See def.) 

Geog.: The capital city of the Republic of 
Ecuador. A city remarkable for its lofty 
situation, its site being 9351 feet above the 
sea, a height surpassing that of any other 
city. It was one of the old Inca cities, which 
the Spanish conquerors continued to occupy. 


Quito-orange, s. 

Bot.: The fruit of Solanum quitoense. This 
species of Solanum bears a wholesome fruit 
resembling an orange in appearance, and not 
unlike it in flavor. The genus, of which the 
potato is the most important representative, 
contains other useful plants, including the 
Kangaroo apple of Australia, whose fruit is 
wholesome when ripe, but poisonous when 
unripe. 


quits, s. (Quit, a.) 


* quit’-ta-ble, a. (Eng. quit, v.; -able.) 
Capable of being quitted or vacated. 


® quit’-tal, s. [Eng. quit, or quite, v.; -al.) 
Requital, return, repayment, quittance. 
“ As in revenge or qguittal of such strife.” 
Shakesp..: Rape of Lucrece, 236. 
quit’-tance, *quit-aunce, *cwit-aunce, 
s. [O. Fr. quitance, from Low Lat. quietantia ; 
O. Sp. quitanza ; Ital. quitanza, quietanza.] 
1, A discharge or release from 9. debt or 
obligation ; an acquittance. 


“In any bill, warrant, guittance, or obligation.”— 
—p.. Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 1. 


*2. Recompense, return, repayment, re- 
quital. (Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. 2.) 


® quit’-tange,.t. (QuiTraNce,s.] Torepay, 
to requite. 
“Fi t to quit their deceit.” 
Berane pee ea rakes: 1 Horry Vint % 
quit’-tér (1), s. (Eng. quit, v. ; -er.] 
1. One who quits, especially a contestant 
who succumbs before he is actually defeated. 


* 2. A deliverer. 


*quit’-tér (2), quit’-tor, qwytur, s. [Prob. 

for quitture (q.v.). ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The scoria of tin. 

2. Matter discharging or flowing from a 
wound or sore. 

Il. Furr.: An ulcer formed between the 
hair and hoof, generally on the inside quarter 
of a horse’s hoof. Called also Quitter-bone. 


quitter-bone, s. [QuiTTER (2), II.] 


* quit’-ture, s. [Eng. quit, v.; -wre] A 
discharge of matter from a sore or wound ; 
an issue. 

“To cleanse the guittwre from thy wound.” 

Chapman: Homer ; Lliad xiv. 
quiv’-ér (1), * quyv-er, s. [0. Fr. cuivre, 

cuevre, from O. H. Ger. kohhar ; Ger. kocher = 
a quiver; A.S. cucur, cocer ; Dut. koker ; Dan. 
kogger ; Sw. koger; Icel. kogur.] A case or 
sheath for arrows. 

“His bow and gilden quiver lying him beside. 


Spenser: F. Q., IIL. v. 34, 
quiver-tree, s. 
Bot. : Aloe dichotoma. 


Quiv’-ér (2),s. [QuiveR, v.] The act or state 
of quivering ; a tremulous motion ; a shaking, 
a quaking, a trembling. 
® quiver, a. [A.S. cwifer.] Nimble, active; 
ll of motion. 
“Th littl i — ee 
ee = e quiver fellow.”—Shakesp.: 2 
quiv-ér, * quyv-er, v.i. [From the same 
Toot as quiver, a., quaver, and quake; ef, 
O. Dan. kuiven, kuiveren = to quiver.] 
i. To shake, to tremble, to shudder, to 
shiver, to quake. 
“He quiver'd with his feet, and lay for dead.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, iii, 704. 
& To moye or play with a tremulous motion, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cub, c 


quite—quoil 


quiv-éred, a. (Eng. quiver (1), s. ; -ed.) 
1, Furnished or provided with a quiver. 
“Her, as pie melee on Gh sco hill-top, 
as sl ons os 
ipsa ote eg es : Episode of Levina, 
2. Sheathed, as in a quiver. 
Gs hi iver'd shafts she did not see.” 
ee pcnanoiyaie : Rape of Helen. 
quiv -ér-ing, pr. par. ora. [QUIVER, ¥.] 


quiv’-ér-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. quivering ; -ly.] 
In a quivering or trembling manner; with 
quivering. 
“Tt stretched out its limbs quiveringly upon the 
table.”—Poe: Works (1864), ii. 430. 


* quiv’-ér-ish, a. [Eng. quiver, v.; -ish.] 
Tremulous, quivering. 
“Forth with a guiverish horror.” 
Stanyhurst - Virgil ; dineid iii. 30. 
quiv’-ér-wort, s. [Eng. quiver (2), s., and 
wort. 
Bot. (Pl.): The Confervacez (q.v.). (Paaton.) 


qui vive (qu as kx), pir. [Fr.=wholives?] The 
challenge of a French sentry to any person 
approaching his post, equivalent to the 
English ‘‘ Who goes there?” Hence, To be on 
the qui vive =to be on the alert or look-out, 
to be watchful and attentive. 


* quix’-dte, v.i. [QurxorTic.] 
on Quixote. 
“You shall Quixote it by yourself.”—Vanbrugh: 
False Friend, iv. 2. 
quix-ot’-ic, a. [After Don Quixote, the hero 
of Cervantes’ romance of that name, who is 
pictured as a half crazy champion of the sup- 
posed distressed, and a caricature of the knight- 
errants of the Middle Ages.] Extravagantly 
romantic; aiming at an extravagantly ideal 
standard; visionary: ridiculously venture- 
some or romantic. 


“Of Raleigh's other enterprises, more especially of 
his quixotic ascent of the Orinoco.”—Taylor: Words 
& Places, p. 14. 


quix-ot/-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. quixotic ; -ally.] 
In a quixotic manner; in a mad or absurdly 
romantic manner. 


quix’-dt-ism, s. [Qurxoric.] Schemes or 
actions like those of Don Quixote; romantic 
or visionary ideas. 


quix’-dt-ry, s. 
visionary schemes, 


quiz, s. [A word which is said to have origi- 
nated in the following joke: Daly, manager of 
the Dublin theatre, laid a wager that he would 
introduce into the language within twenty- 
four hours a new word of no meaning. Ac- 
cordingly on every wall, or all places acces- 
sible, were chalked up the four mystic Jetters, 
and all Dublin was inquiring what they meant. 
The wager was won, and the word remains 
current in our language. (Brewer.)] 
1. Something designed to puzzle or turn 
one into ridicule ; a hoax, a jest. 


2. One who quizzes or banters another. 
3. An odd-looking person ; an original. 


“T cannot suffer you te make such a quiz of your- 
self.”—Mad. D' Arblay « Diary, vi. 138. 


4, A toy, called also a bandelore, used in 
the beginning of the present century, and 
consisting of a small cylinder or wheel with 
a deeply grooved circumference, to which a 
cord or string was attached. The game was 
to keep the toy rolling backwards and for- 
wards by making it unwind and then wind 
the string on itself, 

_ , 5. A meeting of students for oral question- 
ing by a coach or among themselves. ( Collog.) 


quiz, v.t. [Quiz, s.] 

1. To puzzle, to hoax, to banter, to chaff; 
to make sport of by means of obscure ques- 
tions, hints, &c. 

2. To look at through, or as through, 
& quizzing-glass; to peer at; to eye suspi- 
ciously. 


3, To examine orally, asin a quiz. 
8., 5.] 


To act like 


[Qurxoric.] Quixotism; 


[Quiz, 


quiz’-zér, s. [Eng. quiz, v.; -er.] One who 
quizzes others ; a quiz. 


ae * quiz’-ic-al, a. [Eng. quiz; 


1, Partaking of the nature of a quiz; ad- 
dicted to quinine: ae 


2. Bantering, comical. 


wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
ure, unite, cir. rile, full; try, Syrian. #, «= 6; ey =a; qu= kw. 


“With a guizzical look at the group around him.”"— 
Harper's Monthly, Sept., 1885, p, 593. 

quiz’-zic-al-ly, adv. (Eng. quizzical; -ly.] 

In a quizzical, bantering, or mocking manner. 


“«* Perhaps you'll call this a dog too?’ he gwizzicully 
interrogated.”"—Cassell's Saturday Journal, Dec. 13, 
1884, 


* quiz-zi-fi_ca’-tion, s. [Quizziry.] A joke, 
a hoax. (Miss Edgeworth: Belinda, ch. xi.) 


* quiz’-zi-fy, v.t. [Eng. quiz; ¢ connect. ; 
suff. -fy.] To make odd or ridiculous. 
“The caxon quizzisies the figure.”—Sowthey: The 
Doctor, ch. exii. 
* quiz’-zi-nésg, s. (Quiz, s.] Oddness, ec- 
centricity. 
¢ Hncee are mere quizziness."—Mad. D'Arblay: Diary, 


Vi. 

quiz’-zing, pr. par. ora. [Quiz, v.] 

quizzing-glass, s. A small single eye- 
glass held to the eye. 

* quiz’-zism, s. [Eng. quiz; -ism.] The man 
ners or habits of a quiz; the act or practice 
of quizzing. 

* quo, pron. [WHo.] 


quo-4d sa-cra, phr. [Lat.] So far as re- 
gards sacred matters : as, a guoad sacra parish. 


quodb, s. [Quoz, v.] A quicksand, a bog, & 
quagmire. 
quob-mire, s. A quagmire. (Prov.) 
quob, v.i. [Cf Ger. quobbeln, quabbeln = to 


shake.] To move, as the foetus in the uterus ; 
to throb, as the heart; to quiver. (Local & 
vulgar.) 


* quod, pret. of v. [QuoTH.] 


quod, s. [For quad (q.v.).] A quadrangle, 
as of a prison, where the prisoners exercise : 
hence, a prison, a gaol. (Slang.) 
“‘ Fancy a nob like you being sent to guod."—B. Dis- 
raeli: Henrietta Temple, bk. vi., ch. xx, 
quod, v.t. [Quop, s.] To put in prison; to 
imprison. (Slang.) : 


* quod’-dle (1), v.i. [A frequent. from quob (?), 
or perhaps waddle (q.v.).] To paddle about. 
“The duck guoddling in a pool.”—Stillingfleet: Ort 
gines Sucre, 
*quoéd’-dle (2), v.t. [Coppiz.] To parboil. 
“Taki ippi In — 
Queen's Othect Obenas, P.20h 4. Sn ea 
quéd’-dy, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind of 
scaled herring, cured in North America by 
being smoked and salted. (Simmonds.) 


quod’-li-bét, * quod-ly-bet, s. (Lat. = 
what pleases you ; cf. quillet.] 
*1, A nice point ; a subtlety ; a quillet. 


“ All his guodlibets of art 
Could not expound its pulse and heat.” 
Prior: Alma, iii. 346. 


2. Music: (1) A sort of fantasia ; (2) a pot- 
pourri ; (3) a Dutch concert. 


* quod -li-bét-ar’-i-an, s. [Eng. quod- 
libet ; -arian.] One who talks or disputes on 
any subject at pleasure. 


*quod-li-bét’-ic, * quéd-li_bét’-ic-al, a. 
[Eng. quodlibet; -ic, -ical.] Not restrained 
to a particular subject ; discussed at pleasure 
for curiosity or entertainment; specif., & 
term applied in the schools to theses or 
problems proposed to be debated for curiosity 
or entertainment. 


“The president of the adlibetical di 
Lorane.”"—Fulke: To P. Waning es 1 epyiatepyot 
* quod-li-bét’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. quod- 
libetical ; -ly.] In a quodlibetical manner: 
after the fashion of a quodlibet; for curiosity 
or entertainment. 


“Many positions seem quodlibetically constituted.” 
—Browne : Christian Morals, ch. il. Z 


* quod’-ling, s. [Copz1Na.] 


quoich, s. [Ir. & Gael. cuach=a cup.) A 
drinking cup or vessel. 


“The girded quoich they brimmed for him.” 
Blackie: Lays of Highlands & Islands, p WL 


* quoif (qu as k), s. & v. [Corr, s. & v.] 
* quoif’-fure (qu ask), s. [Cormrure.] 
* quoil (qu as k), s. (Com, s.] 


Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


quoin (qu as k), * quoine, Another 
spelling of coin Oe hy 
*L, Ordinary Language: 
1, A corner. 
“ A sudden te y 

ihceee erste Pactate babs protested ten 
Sandys: Paraphrase of Job, 

2. Coin, money. 


“ Sayes one to tother, What quoine haat ?* 
LL. Technically : sj erie ee aw 


1, A wedge-shaped block, Specif. :— 

(1) Gun.: A wedge-shaped block of wood, 
having a handle inserted in its thicker ex- 
tremity ; used in some cases for giving the 
proper elevation to mortars, howitzers, and 
naval guns. 


(2) Print. : One of the wedges Wy which the 
pages or columns of type are locked in a chase, 
ready for printing. 

(8) Naut.: A wedge used as a chock in 
stowing casks, to prevent rolling. 

2. Mason.: An external angle of a wall; 

articularly an ashlar or brick corner project- 
ing beyond the general faces of the walls 
which meet at the angle. ‘ 


] Rustic quoins are rusticated ashlars 
forming external projecting corners, the re- 
mainder of the wall being of ordinary masonry, 
rubble, or brick, with occasional piers of 
masonry. 


quoin-post, s. 
Hydr.-eng. : The heel-post of a lock-gate: 


qudit (quas k), tquoit, * quoyte, *coyte, 
* coit, s. [Etym. doubtful; prob. from 0. 
Fr. coiter = to press, to push, which is prob. 
from Lat. coacto = to force, from coactus, 
pa. par. of cogo = to compel.) 

1. A flattish disc or ring of iron of about 8} 
to 9} inches in diameter, and from 1 to 2 
inches in breadth. It is bevelled towards 
the outer edge, which is sufficiently sharp to 
enter into moderately soft ground. It is con- 
vex on the upper side, and slightly concave 
on the lower, 

“The distance of a quoit’s cast from his tent."— 

Hackluyt : Yoyages, i. 355. 

2. (Pl.): The game played with the rings 
described inl. The ground is from 21 to 30 
yards long, and two pins, technically known 
as hobs, are stuck in the ground (usually a 
stiff clay) at a distance of 18 to 24 yards apart. 
The players, each of whom has two quoits, are 
divided into sides, and standing at one hob 
throw their quoits in turn as near the other 
hob as they can, endeay if possible to 
ring it, that is, to cause the hob to pass through 
the centre of the quoit, The player or side 
which has thrown the quoit nearest to the 
hob, provided it has cut into the ground, or 
has not turned over on its back, scores one 

int towards game, or if the quoit rings the 
ob two # te ne The game may be any 
number of points. The sport resembles the 
ancient game of throwing the discus, which 
was such a favorite amusement with the Greeks 
and Romans. The discus was a circular plate 
of stone or metal, ten or twelve inches in 
diameter, which was held by its farther edge 
with the — hand, so as to rest upon the 
forearm, and was cast with a swing of the arm, 
aided by a twist of the whole body. It was, 
like the quoit, thrown edge foremost, and at 
an upward angle of 45°, so as to give it as great 
@ range as possible, and he who threw it 
farthest was the winner. The quoit differs from 
this in its being thrown at a hob, and being 
hollow, so that it may “ring” the hob, To 
facilitate the striking of the quoits a flat circle 
of clay, which is kept moist, is usually placed 
round each hob, 


*quoit (qu ask), * quoit, v.i. &t. (Quort, 8.) 
A. Intrans. : To play at quoits. 
Pte euets teem, Sryens Onley Aetamarphoees i 
B. Trans.: To throw, to hurl. 


“Tf you could have seen the physician and nurse 
quoited out into the passage.”—Foster : Life of Dickens, 


* quo jur-8, phr. [Lat, =by what right.) 
Law: A writ which formerly lay for him 
who had land wherein another challenged 
common of pasture, time out of mind, and it 
was to compel him to show by what title he 
challenged it. (Wharton.) 


boil, béy; pout, J6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian= sgn, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhan, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, 


quoin—quoth 


* quok, * quoke, pret, of v. [Quaxx, 0.] 


Quoll, s. [Native name (?).] 


Zool.: Dasywrus macrurus, a predatory 
Australian marsupial, about the size of a cat, 


quén’-dim, a. &s. [Lat, = formerly.] 
A. As adj. : Having been formerly or for a 
time ; former. 
* Lea’ 
device? FAS ofan Bop agen (@ els own 
* B. As subst.: A person formerly in an 
eg one who has been ejected from an 
office, 


“T would not have them made ndamea if th 
discharge their office."—Latimer ‘Fourth Sermon re f 
King Edward, 


* quén’-dim-ship, s. (Eng. quondam ; -ship.) 
The state or condition of being out of office, 


“ As for my guondamship I thank God that he gavo 
me the grace to come by it by so honest a means,"— 
Latimer: Fourth Sermon bef. King Edward, 


*quo-ni-am, * quo-ni-an, s. 

doubtful] A sort of drinking-cup. 
“Out of can, ia "— : 

ot teeen Worthen 7m, or jourdain.”— Healy : Diso, 


* quook, * quooke, pret. of v. 


*qudp, v.i. [Cf. Quox.] To move, to throb. 


“How quops the spirit? In what garb orair?” 
Cleaveland ; Poems, p. 144. (1659,) 


quor-iim, s. [Lat. = of whom; genit. pl. of 
qui=who. The word comes from the form 
of commissions written in Latin, in which, 
after mentioning certain persons generally, 
some one or more were specified in such 
phrases as “‘quorum unum A. B. esse volu- 
mus,” of whom (we will that A. B be one). ] 


1, Thosejustices of the peace whose presence 
is necessary to constitute a bench. All justices 
are now generally of the quorum, but formerly 
some justices, eminent for pe or pru- 
dence, were specially named as justices of the 
quorum, 


“The princi conservators of the are the 
ay comunission Toner the great 


{Etym. 


(QUAKE, v.] 


quire ef and determine fi 


2. Such a number of officers or members of 
@ body as is competent Lo law or constitution 
to transact business. The term signifies a 
specified number out of a larger number or the 
whole membership of any society or official 
body, who are entitled to act or perform general 
or some fixed business for the body. Thus in 
statutes appointing commissioners or trustees 
of a public work, it is usual to name a certain 
number of the whole body as sufficient to per- 
form the business when the whole number fail 
to attend. The same is usually the case with 
all bodies that have business to perform, as a 
Quorum of the House, or of the Senate, indicat- 
ing the number of members that are empowered 
to legislate. 


* qudt, s. (Quora.] 

Scots Law; One-twentieth _ of the mov- 
able estate of a person dy ug in Scotland, 
anciently due to the bishop of the diocese in 
which he resided, 


quo’-ta, s. [Ital.=a share, from Lat. quota 
(pars) = how great (a part); quotus = how 
great, from quot=how many?] A propor- 
tional share or rt; the share, part, or pro- 
portion assigned to each; the share or pro- 
eee as of expenses, &c., which each mem- 
r of a society, association, &c., has to con- 
tribute or receive in making up or dividing a 
certain sum, 


* quot-a-bil/-I-t¥, s. [Eng. quotable; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being quotable ; fitness 
for quotation. (Poe: Marginalia, xxviii.) 


quot’-a-ble, a. [Eng. quot(e); -able.] Cap- 
able of being quoted ; fit to be quoted 


“It was right to give three quotations from Van- 
brugh, perhaps the most quota: fe of the (so-called) 
writers of the Restoration.”"—Saturday Review, Jan. 
12, 1884, p, 62, 


quo-ta’-tion, s. [Quore.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of quoting or citing. 
2A e quoted or cited; a part of a 
book, &c., quoted or adduced in proof or 
illustration ; a citation. 
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{| The habit of quotation is variously indul 
in by authors, by some to such an extent that 
their works are little more than a continuous 
series of citations from older authors, strung 
together by a thin string of comment. This 
practice has not been without its advantages, 
since by it many fragments of ancient literature 
have been preserved for us which otherwise 
would have been lost. Our only relics of certain 
famous authors of the past have been handed 
down to usin this manner. Thus, for instance, 
the “Attic Night,” of Aulus Gellius, is highly 
prized for the fragments of several lost works 
which it contains, while one of the few extant 
poems of Sappho comes to us as a quotation by 
Longinus, the Greek philosopher and critic. In 
like manner Eusebius, the Christian historian, 
has preserved for us highly important quoted 
passages from the Egyptian historian, Manetho,., 
and the Assyrian, Berosus, 
“ He ranged his 4 

Back’ his opiulon with guccations” ee 

Prior: Paulo Purganté. 
* 3. A quota, a share, a proportion. 
4. Print.: Any small piece of metal furniture. 


: II. Gomm.: The current price of commodi- 
ties or stocks, published in price-currents; a 
price quoted or given for a commodity. 


quotation-mark, s. One of the marks 
placed, in writing or printing, before and after 

a quoted word or passage. 
* quo-ta’-tion-ist, s. [Eng. quotation ; -ist.] 
One who quotes ; one who makes quotations, 


aa euatered not altogether by the narrow intelleo- 


of quotattonists and common places,”—Milton : 


Divorce ; To the Parliament. 


quote, * cote, * coate, v.t.&%. [O. Fr. quoter 
(Fr. coter), from Low Lat. quoto = to mark off 
into chapters and verses; prop. to say how 
many, from Lat quot = how many ; Sp. & Port. 
cotar ; Ital. quotare.] [QuorTa.] 


A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1,. To mark with a reference; to mark for 
reference. 


“It was thus quoted in the margent, as ye see.” 
Foz: Martyrs, p. 1,110. 


*2, To note ; to set down, as in writing. 
“He's ed for a most perfidious slave!” 
p.. All's Well that Ends Well, v.%& 
*3. To observe, to notice, to examine. 
“ Note, how she quotes the leaves.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, iv. 1 
*4, To perceive, to read, to detect. 
“ How quote you my folly?” 
Shakesp. ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. % 
*5, To interpret. 
“We did not quote them so,” 
Shakesp, ; Love's Labour's Lost, v. % 
6. To adduce or cite from some author or 
speaker ; to cite, asa sage from an author, 
by way of proof or illustration of a point or 
question ; to cite or repeat the words of. 


“What men understood by rote, 
By as implicit sense to quote.” 
Butler: Upon Plagiaries. 


7. To adduce or bring forward for the sake 
of illustration or argument: as, To quote the 
case of a certain person. 

IL Comm.: To name, as the price of an 
article or commodity ; to name the current 
price of. 


“ At about the same value now quoted,”—Standard, 
April 5, 1886, 


B. Intrans. : To adduce or cite the words ot 
or passages from an author or writer; to give 
a quotation or quotations: as, lam quoting 
from Shakespeare. 


* quote, s. (Quors, v.) Anote upon an author, 
Cotgrave.) 


* quote’-léss, a. [Eng. quote, v. ; -less.) Not 
Facute: or not worthy of being quoted. 


quot’-ér, s. (Eng. quot(e), v.; -er.] One who 
quotes or cites the words of an author or 
speaker. 
“T proposed this pas entire, to take off the dis 
guise which its guoter put upon it.”"—Atterdury. 


quoth, * quath, * quod, v.i. [Prop. a ps. 
tense, though sometimes used as a present. 
The infinitive was * queath, only used in the 
compound bequeath, A.S. cwedhan = to speak, 
to say; pa. t. cwadh (pl. cwadon), pa. par. 
cweden ; cogn. with Icel. kvedha, pa. t. kvadh, 
pa. par. kvedhnin; O. Sax. quedhan; M. H. Ger 
ped quoden, pa. t. quat, quot.] Said, spoke, 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 


-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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(Used generally in the first and third persons, 
and followed instead of preceded by its nomi- 
native : as, Quoth I, quoth he, é&c.) 
“ How now, Sir John, guoth I!” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., il, 8. 
®quoth’-a, interj. [For quoth a, in which a is 
‘or I or he.] Forsooth, indeed. 


quo-tid’-i-an, * quo-tid’-i-al, *co-tid’-i- 
an,a.&s. (O. Fr, cotidian (Fr. quotidien), 
from Lat. quotidianus = daily (a.), from quo- 
tidie = daily (adv.), from quotus= how many, 
and dies = a day; Sp. cuotidiano, cotidiano ; 
Ital. quotidiano.] 

A. As adj.: Daily ; happening or recurring 
every day. 

“Pressing the people with quotidian taxes.”— 

Prynne: Treachery & Disloyalty. (App.), p. 28. 

B. As subst.: Anything that returns every 
day. Specif.,a fever whose paroxysms return 
every day. It usually refers to ague, or 
malarial fever, whose regular periodicity is one 
of its most marked and constant characteristics, 
its attacks returning every twenty-four, forty- 
eight, seventy-two, or a greater number of 
hours with great regularity. Hence the terms 
quotidian, tertian, quartian ague, &c., have 
arisen to denote the periods of its return. 


** Heseems to have the guotidian of love upon him.”— 
Bhakesp. ; As You Like It, iii. 2. 


quo’-tient (ti as sh), s. [Fr., from Lat. quo- 
tiens= how many times ; quot = how many.] 
Arith.: The result obtained by dividing one 
quantity by another, and showing how often 
the lesser number is contained in the greater. 
(Division, II. 2.] 


®quo'-ti-_ty, s. (Eng. quot; -ity.] A propor- 
lonate part or number. 


“An actually existing quotity of persons,”—Carlyle : 
French Revolution, vol, i., bk. ie Aes ii, 


* quot-quean, s. 


*quot’-tim, s. [Lat. neut, sing. of quotus = 
ow much.] [QuotTa.] A quota, a share; a 
proportionate part or share. 


“The upper seam will contribute its quotwm.”— 
Oolliery Guardian, Nov. 5, 1880. 


[Corquran.] 


@uo war-rin'-td, phr. [Lat. = by what 
guarantee or warrant. ] 

Law: A writ formerly issuing from the 
Queen’s Bench against any-person or persons 
who claimed or usurped any office, franchise, 
or liberty, to inquire by what authority he or 
they supported his or their claim, in order to 
determine the right. It lay also in case of non- 
user, or long neglect of a franchise, or misuser, 
or abuse of it ; and commanded the defendant 
to show by what warrant he exercised such a 
franchise, having never had any grant of it, or 
having forfeited it by neglect or abuse. The 
writ is now fallen into disuse, but its end 
is obtained by the Attorney-general filing an 
information in the nature of a quo warranto. 
A similar change has taken place in the United 
States, the former writ of quo warranto being 
superseded by an information, which is acriminal 
proceeding in forms, though civil in substance. 
In case of the usurpation of the franchises of a 
municipal corporation, proceedings must be 
begun by the attorney-general of the state. 
But in the case of the election of a corporate 
Officer, the writ may be issued at the instance 
of the attorney-general or of any person 
interested. In various states it has been held 
that quo warranto proceedings may be instituted 
against sheriffs, city councillors, county treas- 
urers, governors, probate judges, presidential 
electors, militia officers, &c., the defendant 
being bound to show a right to the office or 
franchise in question. There are two forms of 
judgment. Against officials or individuals it is 
ouster, There being no franchise forfeited, 
they are simply put out of office. Against a 
corporation it is ouster and seizure of the 
corporate franchise, it being held that violation 
of any of the conditions of a charter works a 
forfeiture of the charter. This is done in case 
of perversion, where the corporation injures the 
public by an act inconsistant with the terms of 
the charter, and in case of uswrpation, where it 
performs acts which it has no right to exercise. 
Corporations are creatures of the Legislature, 
and on dissolution their franchises revert to 
the state; these may, however, be granted 
anew to the old corporators or to others. 


*quoz,s. (Quiz, s.] 
® quue,s. [(QUEUE.] 


quotha—rabbi 


q.v., abbrev. [See def.] For Lat, quod vide = 
which see, It refers a reader to the word 
which it immediately follows, 


R. 


R, the eighteenth letter and the fourteenth 
consonant of the English language, is classed 
as a semi-vowel and aliquid. It is alsocalled 
a trill. It is generally considered to have 
two sounds: the first, when it begins a word 
or syllable, and when it is preceded by a con- 
sonant, being then produced by an expulsion 
of vocalized breath, the tongue almost touch- 
ing the palate or gum near the front teeth, 
with a greater or less tremulous motion, as in 
ran, tree, morose, &c.; the second, less de- 
cidedly consonantal, heard at the end of 
words and syllables, and when it is followed 
by a consonant, being formed by a vibration 
of the lower part of the tongue, near the root, 
against the soft palate, as in her, star, beard, 
&c. With many English speakers r when fol- 
lowed by a consonant at the end of a syllable 
is scarcely heard as a separate distinct sound, 
but has merely the effect of lengthening the 
preceding vowel, becoming in such cases a 
vowel rather than a consonant. In Scotch, 
and some dialects, r has always the same 
sound, being uttered with a strong vibration 
of the tongue, but less guttural thanin French 
or German, By the Romans r was called the 
‘dogs’ letter” (litera canina), from its sound 
resembling the snarling of dogs. In words 
derived from the Greek we follow the custom 
of the Romans, who represented the aspirated 
sound with which r was pronounced by the 
Greeks, by rh, as in rhapsody, rhetoric, &c. 
In such words, however, the i has no influence 
on the pronunciation of the English word, and 
is, therefore, entirely superfluous. R& and 1 
are frequently interchanged (see remarks 
underL). They also sometimes change places. 
R sometimes represents a more original s, as 
in ear = Goth, auso; iron =O Eng. tsen, tren 
= Goth. eisarn. It has disappeared from some 
words, as speak= A.S. sprecan; pin=A.S. 
preon; palsy = Mid, Eng, parlesie, Fr. paralysie, 
Gr.mapadvous (paralusis); cockade=O.Fr.cocurt, 
&c. & has intruded itself into several words 
to which it does not properly belong, as 
groom (bridegroom) = A.8. guma; hoarse = 
A.S8. hés ; partridge = Fr. perdrix, Lat. perdia ; 
cartridge = Fr. cartowche; culprit, from Lat. 
culpa; corporal = Fr. caporal, In celery it 
represents an original n, Gr. wéAvvoy (selinon). 

 “ [2] that’s the dog’s name; £ is for the dog.” 

Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, ii, 4. 

I, As an initial: R. represents the Latin 
rex = king, as George R. = George, king; or 
regina =queen, as Victoria R. = Victoria, 
queen. It also represents English royal, as 
R.N. =Royal Navy, R.A. = Royal Artillery. 
In astronomy it stands for right, as R.A, = 
Right Ascension; in proper names, for 
Richard, Robert, &c.; in monumental in- 
scriptions, for requiescat, as R.I.P. = requiescat 
an pace = may he (or she) rest in peace, In 
the navy and mercantile marine, it stands for 
run (i.e, deserted) when placed after the 
name of an officer or seaman. 


II, As a symbol: R was formerly used to 


stand for 80, and witha dash over it, R, for 
80,000. In medicine, stands for Lat, 
recipe =take. [RECIPE.] 


¥ The three R’s: A humorous and familiar 
designation for the three elementary subjects 
of education ; reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
It originated with Sir W. Curtis. 

‘The House is aware that no payment is made 


except on the three R’s."—Times, Feb. 28, 1867, 
*va,s. [A,S.rd.] Aroebuck, [Roz (1).] 
raab, s, [Hind. rab.] A kind of jaggery (q.v.). 
* raas, v.t. [RASE.] 
raasch, s, [Arab.] [THUNDERFISH, 1,] 
rab, s. [Raperr (2), s.] 

* rab’-a-nét, s. [Rainer] 


rab’-at,s. (Razer, v.] A polishing material 
of potter’s clay which has failed in baking. 


ra-bate’, v.t. [Fr. rabattre=to beat down; 
pref. re-, and abattre = abate (q.v.).] 


Falconry : To bring down or recover a hawk 
to the fist again, . 


“ra-bate’, s [RavaTz, v.] Abatement, 


diminution. 


* rXb’-at-ine, s. [A dimin. of rabato (q,v.).] 
A small rabato. 


ra-bat’-mént, s. [Fr.] 
Shipbuild.: The draft of the real shape of 
the moulding edges of pieces of the frame in 
any required position. 


*ra-ba-to, s. (Fr. rabat, from rabattre.] 
[Razate, v.] A neck-band or ruff; originally 
the collar turned back. 


“Troth, I thiuk, your other rabato were better.”— 
_ Shakesp.; Much Ado About Nothing, iii. & 


* yab’-ban, s. [Razsi.] 
* yib’-ban-ist, s. [RABBINIST.] 


rab’-bét, *rib’-bot, *rab/-ét, ré-bate’, 
v.t. [Fr. raboter = to plane, to lay level; rabot 
=ajoiner’s plane; O. Fr. rabouter = to thrust 
back, from Lat. re= back ; Fr. a( = Lat. cd) 
= to, and bouter =to thrust. ] 

Carpentry : 

1. To cut the edge of, as of a board, in a 
sloping manner, so that it may form a joint 
with another board similarly cut, by lapping ; 
also to cut a rectangular groove or recess 
longitudinally in the edge of, as a board, 
timber, or the like, to receive a corresponding 
projection upon the edge of another board, &c., 
so as to form a joint. 

2. To lap and unite the edges of, as boards, 
&c., by a rabbet. 


rab'-bét, * rab’-ét, *ré-bate’, s. [RaBBet, v.} 
1. Carp.: A sloping cut made on the edge 
of one board, so that it may join by lapping 
with another similarly cut; also a rectangu- 
lar groove made longitudinally along the edge 
of one piece to receive the edge of another. 
It is common in panelling and in door-frames. 
2. Shipbuild.: That part of the keel, stern, 
and stern-post of a ship which is cut for the 
plank of the bottom to fit into. 


rabbet-joint, s. 

Carp.: A mode of joining wooden stuff in 
which rabbets are made upon the edges of the 
boards, so as to overlap each other. 


rabbet-plane, s. 

Joinery : A plane for ploughing a groove on 
the corner’ edge of a board. According to 
their shape, which is such as to adapt them 
to peculiar kinds of work, they are known as 
square-rabbet, side-rabbet, or skew-rabbet 
planes. \ 


rabbet-saw, s. A saw adapted for form- 
ing grooves in the edges of planks, &c. 


rab’-bi, rab’-bi (pl. rab’-bis, rab’-bies), 
*rab-y, * rab-ban, s. [For etym. see def.} 
Jewish Hist. & Lit.: Rabbi (Heb. 3) Gr. 
*Pofpi) is the noun Rab (32) with the pro- 
nominal suffix, and in Biblical Hebrew =a 
great man, distinguished for age, rank, office, or 
skill (Job xxxii. 9; Dan. i. 83; Prov. xxvi. 10), 
where, however, it only occurs without the 
suffix. In’ post-Biblical Hebrew it is used 
as a title. indicating sundry degrees by its 
several terminations. Thus, the simple term 
Rab (23) = teacher, master, and was the title 
which Babylonian Jews gave a doctor of the 
Law. Rabbi (=my master), which is the 
same, with the pronominal suffix first person 
singular, is the Palestinian title, and is the 
one so frequently given to Christ (cf. Matt. 
xxiii. 7, 8; xxvi. 25, 49, &c.), Rabbon (j3), 
which is the same term, with the pronominal. 
suffix first person plural (= our teacher, our 
master), is the Aramaic form of it, and is 
the highest degree, This form, however, is 
also used as a noun absolute, the plural of 
which is Rabbonin and Rabbonim (0°}31 237). 
Rabboni (‘Pa8Bovi = our master, the title given 
to Christ in Mark, which is spelled Rabbowni 
(PaPfovr:) in John xx. 16, is the form of the 
title with the suffix first person plural. This 
title was conferred when three authorised Rab- 
bins called a student Rabbi, which invested 
him with the right to administer the penal law. 
The title is first found applied after the time of 
Herod, subsequently to the disputes between 
the two schools of Shammai and Hillel. The 
title Rabban (our master) was first given to 
Gamaliel, grandson of Hillel, and prince- 
president of the Sanhedrim, and was only 


aa, Saree, = Ey are Bi 
Gite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, & 0 = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


borne by seven other exalted chiefs of schools. 
At present the degree of Morena (our teacher) 
bestowed upon a candidate, as evidence of his 
erudition in the written and oral law, makes 
| him eligible to the post of Rabbi, though the 
_ title carries no bat Wey it except on a 
few points of ritualistic observance. The Rabbi 
of to-day simply teaches the young, delivers 
sermons, assists at marriages, and the like, and 
has the power to decide some ritual questions. 
me ies, disputant.” 

~ee-yoheene raniiiion =P R., iv, 218, 
*rAb’-bin, *rab-ine, s. [Fr.] A rabbi (q.v.). 
“Som of those rabines (in Goddis name). .. be as 

—Sir T. Elyot: The 


who saythe petites.” Governour, 
bk. iii, ch. xxii. 


rab-bin-ic, * rAb-bin’-ick, a & s. [Fr. 
rabbinique.) 
A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the rabbins, 
their opinions, learning, or language. 
“Those rabbinick writers commonly 
certain places of the scripture to this sense.” 
worth: Intel. System, p. 469. 
B, As subdst.: The lan: 
the rabbins ; the later Hebrew. 


rab-bin’-ic-al, a. [Eng. rabdinic; -al.) The 
same as RaBBINIC (q.¥.). 


* rib’-bin-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. rabbinical ; 
-ly.) Ina rabbinical manner; likes rabbi. 
“He reasoned very rabdinically. —Bolingbroke ; 
Pragments, ess, 61. 


Tr&b’-b' ,* (Fr. rabbinisme]) Am ex 


phrase uliarto the language or 
Mialect of the rabbins. 


rab bin-ist, s. (Fr. rabdiniste.] (See extract.) 
“Those who stood up for the Talmud and its tradi- 
tions were chiefly the rabbins and their followers; 
from whence the party had the name of rabdinists.”— 
Stackhouse: Hist. of the Bible, vol. ii., bk. vi., ch. iv. 


b’-bim-ite,s. [Eng. rabbin; -ite.] A rab- 
binist (q.v.) 


rab’-bit (D, rab-et, *rab-bet, s. [A dimin. 
from am older word rs found in O. Dut. 
robbe = a rabbit. (Skeat.) 

I. Lit. € Zool : Lepus cuniculus, a well-known 
burrowing rodent, with a very wide geographi- 
‘cal range. It probably had its home in the 
‘western portiom of the Mediterranean basin, 
but has spread over western Europe, Britain, 
and Ireland. It has been introduced into 
Australia and New Zealand, and has multi- 
plied there to such an extent as to becomea 
positive pest, so that ferrets have been im- 

and made use of to keep the 
number down. The rabbits introduced from 
Spain into Porto Santo, an island near 
Madeira, in the early part of the fifteenth 
cen increased in @ like manner, and 
actually caused the abandonment of the settle- 
ment ; but 
to size, and their limb-bones bear 
an ordinary English wild-rabbit the propor- 
tion of 5 to 9. (Darwin: Animals & Plants 
(ed. 1868), i. 113.) The rabbit is smaller than 
the hare:(q.v.); its muzzle is slenderer, and 
the palate and narrower, The ears and 
feet are shorter, the former with a smaller 
black tip (in some cases it is entirely absent), 
and the general colour is. 3 y begin 
to breed at six months old, and have several 
littersin each year. The young—usually from 
five to eight in number—are born blind and 
é areproduced in a separate burrow. 
Domesticated rabbits have been greatly modi- 
fled by the skill of the breeder; they have 
increased im size and vary in colour, albinoes 
being very common, and forming a separate 
race. Rabbits form an jmportant article 
of food. During the winter from 100 to 200 
tons are’ imported into’ England weekly from 
Ostend, whither they are sent by the 
peasants’ who breed them in hutches. 
flesh, prepared and tinned, is imported from 
Australia. Recently the Bev hutch or Mo- 
‘yant system’ of rabbit-br 
troduced. The rabbits are confined in large 
hutches, the floor of whichis formed of coarse 


galvanized wire, through which they feed om | 


the succulent grass, the hutches being moved 
from place to’ place when necessary. 

II. Fig.: A horse which cannot always be 
depended upon'to run well. (Racing slang.) 


“ 


that runs 
» 


{ Welsh rabbit: Cheese melted by heat, and 


though somewhat of a rabbit, as a horse 
‘in f cache is sometimes called.”— 


boil, béy; PHUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, 4 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -fion, -gion= zhun, 


or dialect of 


“ gian ' 
Their 

| rXb’-ble(1), *ra-ble, v2. &i. [Raveve (1), s.] 
ng has been in- | 


rabbin—raccahout 


mixed with a little cream, or toasted and laid 
in thin layers on slices of bread, toasted and 
buttered. Generally considered to be a cor- 
ruption of Welsh rarebit, 


rabbit-berry, s. 

Bot. ; Shepherdia argentea. 

rabbit-eared perameles, s. 

Zool. : Macrotis lagotis, the native rabbit 
of the Swan River district. It is about the 


size of a common rabbit, and has a long 
pointed muzzle, naked at the tip; ears long, 


oval, tubular at the base; eye small, tail 


somewhat shorter tham body. 


rabbit-fish, s. 
Ichthy.: Chimera monstrosa, (OmimaRA, 2.) 


rabbit-hutch, s. A hutch or box for 
keeping tame rabbits, in, 

rabbit-like reithrodon, s. [ReritTH- 
RODON. ] 


rabbit-root, s. 
Bot. : Aratlia nudicaulis. 


rabbit-spout,s. A rabbit-hole. (Prov.) 
“Here they turn left-handed, and run him into a 
rabdbit-spout in the gorse."—Field, Feb. 27, 1886, 
*rabbit-sucker, s. A sucking rabbit; 
& young rabbit. 
“Hang me up by the heels for a rabbit-sucker,.”— 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry IV., ii, & 
clei boat s. A warren or piece of 
ground appropriated to the breeding and 
preservation of rabbits. 


rAb-bit (2), rib,s. [Fr. rabot=a’ plane.] 
(Rasset, v.] A wooden implement used in 
mixing mortar. 

rab-bit (1), vi. [Razsrr, 8.) To hunt or 
ferret for rabbits. 

— look = them erred or “*dbiting.”—Hughes > 

*rib’-bit (2), v.t. [See def} A verb occur- 
zing oe in the imperative mood, and used as 
an terjction = Confound! Its reduplicated 
forms, bit and od-rabbit (= God confound), 
are frequently abbreviated into drat (itself 
probably contract. from Od (= God) rot). 


“**Rabbit the fellow,’ cries he; ‘T thought by his 
talking so much about riches, that he had a hundred 
pounds at least.in his) pocket.'”—fielding: Joseph 


*rab-bit-ry, s. (Eng. rabbit (1), 9.3 +y.J A 
place for rabbits ; a rabbit-warren. 
“ Every breeder should keep a stuffed hare: in his 
rabbitry,”—Field, March 20, 1886, 


rab’-ble (1); *rab-il, *rable,s. &a. [From 
the noise made by a erowd; ef. O: Dut. 
rabbelen = to chatter ; Prov. Ger. rabbeln = to 
chatter, to prattle.] ’ 
A, As substantives 
1, A tumultuous crowd of noisy vulgar 
people ; amob; a confused disorderly crowd. 
“Resembling a rabble crowding home from a fair 
after a faction fight.”—Macaulay : Hist. Bng., ch. xvii, 
2. (With the definite article): The lower class 
of people, without reference to an asseinblage ; 
the mob’, the common people, 


“Where men t and 
Have by the rabble been day a 
Carew: To Master D' Avenant, 


3. A rhapsody; a confused medley; idle, 
incoherent discourse, 

B, As adj.: Pertaining to, or characteristic 
of a rabble; riotons, disorderly, tumultuous, 
low, vulgar. 

“ & low rabble suggestion.”"—North : Examen, p. 306. 

rabble-rout, s <A tumultuous crowd ; 
a rabble. 


rib-ble (2),.s. [Etym. doubtful.) 
Metall, : An iron bar with one end bent at a 
right. angle, used for stirring the molten iron 
in the puddling or boiling furnace, &e.. 


A. Transitive : 
+1. To assaultim a riotousmanner; to mob. 


“There was onces talk of rabbting him the fifth of 
November,”—Scott ; Fortunes of Nigel, ch. xxi, 


*2. To gabble or chatter incoherently, 


“To rabble out'the scriptures without purpose, rime, 
or reason.”—Fox.: Martyrs (an. 1555). 


3. To tumble, to crumple. 

“Tt looks aad thong) ae had been en A ad the 

B. Intrans: : To talk incoherently ; to talk 
nonsense, (Scotch.) 
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rab’-ble (2), v.t. [Rapee (2), s.) To work, ag 
the iron in a puddling furnace, with a rabble, 


rab'-ble-mént, s. (Eng. rabble (1), s. ; -ment.} 
A tumultuous crowd of noisy vulgar people; 
a rabble, a mob. 
“And hush’d the hubbub of the rabiltement.” 
Thomson : Oastle of Indolence, i, 4B. 
rab’-blér, s, (Eng. rabbl(e) (2), v. 5 -er.] 
Metall. : A scraper. 


rab-bo-ni, s. [Raxet.] 


rab’-di-6-nite, s. (Gr. jaPd~ov (rhabdion) = 
a small rod ; suff. -ite (ttn). | 
Min.: A soft mineral occurring in stalac- 
tites. Sp. gr. 2°80; lustre dull; when rubbed 
looks bag a colour, black. Compos.: ses- 
quioxide of iron, 45°; sesquioxide of mangan- 
ese, 13°; alumina, 1°40; provoxide of copper, 
14°; protoxide of manganese, 7°61; protoxide 
of rae ne eens We ate Pro- 
posed formu u0,Mn,OCo' ‘e909, Mn, 
+2H0O. Found at Nijne Tagilsk, Urals, afi 


rab-doid’-al, a. [Ruaspomat.] 
J For other words derived from the Greek 
not found under Ra, see Rua. 


R&b-€-lal’-si-an, a. (See def.] Resembling, 
or characteristic of Rabelais or his style ; ex- 
travagantly grotesque or humorous. 


rab’-i, s. (Rupsez.] 
*ra/-bi-ate, a. (Lat. rabies = madness.) 
Mad, rabid. 


“ Ahi! yes than d biate.” 
Chaucer: Lamentation of Mary Magda 
*ra/-bi-a-tor, s. (Eng. rabiat(e); -or.] A 
furious or rabid animal or person ; a violent 
greedy person. (Scotch.) 


*rab'-ie, a. [Eng. rab(ies); -ic.] The same as 
RaBIip (q.v.). 
“ By the introduction of the rabic virus directly on 
to the brain." —Field, March 27, 1836. 
rab’-id, *rab-ide, a. (Lat. rabidus= furious, 
from rabio = to rage; rabies = madness.\ 
I, Literally : 
1. Mad). raging; suffering from rabies, 


“The'flesh being torn off the bones by the . . . claws 
of the rabid wolf.”—Daily Telegraph, March 24, 1886. 


2. Pertaining to, caused by, or connected 
with rabies ; as, rabid virus. 
3. Furious, mad. 
“My rabid grief.” Crashaw: Pralm xxiil 
II. Fig. » Excessively .or extravagantly en- 
thusiastie or zealous. 
“ The home of the Caucus, where every man isa rabid 
politician,”"—Daily Chronicle, May 26, 1885. 
*ra-pid’-1-t¥, s. [Eng. rabid; -ity.) The 
oe or state of being rabid ; rabidness, 
rabies. 


“Thus proving the rabidity of the animal com 


cerned,” —Pall Mall Gazette, March 81, 1886, 


rib-id-ly, adv. [Eng. rabid; -ly] 
rabid manner; madly, furiously. 


rab’-id-néss, s. (Eng. rabid; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being rabid; madness, fury, 
“The “ay and the rabidness of self-ended man,"— 
Fettham: Resolves, pt. 1, res. ii. 
ra’-bi-és, s. (Lat.] [HypRorwopra.] 
| Dwmb rabies : 
Animal Pathot. : Rabies'in the dog in which 
the lower jaw fulls from paralysis, and the 
animal in consequence ceases to bark. 


*rib-i-nét, *rib'-a-nét,s [Etym.doubt- 
ful.) A kind of small ordnance, weighing 
about 800 lbs., and carrying @ ball about an 
inch and a half in diameter. 


*ri_bi-otis; a. [Tati rabiosus, from rabies = 
madness,] Raging, furious. 
‘Against this rabious invader."— Daniel; Hist. 
Bng., p. 15. 
*ra-ble-ment, s, [RaBBLEMENT,]. 


ra-bdt,.s: (Fr. raboter = to plane, to smooth.) 
Marble-working: A hard-wood rubber used 
in rubbing marble to prepare it for polishing. 


*ra'-ca,a. [Chal. rékd = worthless.] A term 
of contempt or reproach ; worthless, dissolute. 
(Matt. v. 22.) 


ric-ca-hotit, s. (Fr. racahowt, from Arab, 
rdgaut.) A starch or meal prepared from the 
edible acorn of the Barbary Oak, Quercus 


In 8 


ghin, beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -iig. 


-cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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raccoon—racemo- 


oT 


Ballota, sometimes recommended as food for 
invalids. Mixed with sugar and aromatics, it 
is used by the Arabs as a substitute for choco- 
late. An imitation of it is made of potato 
starch, chocolate, and aromatics. 


rac-coon’, ra-coon’, s. [North Amer. Ind. 
arrathkune, arathcone = Procyon lotor ; Fr. 
raton laveur; Ger. waschbdr, from its habit 
of dipping its food in water. According to 
Skeat a corrupt. of Fr. raton, dim. from rat 
=a rat.] 

Zoology ? 

1. Sing. : The genus Procyon (q.v.), and espec. 
Procyon lotor, a handsome animal, about the 
size of a large cat, brown furry hair, tail bushy 
and ringed; ae 
body large 
and unwieldy, 
legs short, 
feet with 
strong fosso- 
rial claws. It 
is omnivor- 
ous and 
ranges over 
a large part 
of North 
America, 
where it is 
hunted for its 
furs “ne 
Crab-eating Raccoon (P. cancrivorus), from 
South America, ranging as far north as Pa- 
nama, differs chiefly from the former in the 
shortness of its fur, and consequent slender 
shape. The black-footed form has received 
specific recognition as P. nigripes. (Proc. 
Zool. Soc., 1875, p. 421; 1885, pp. 346-53.) 


2. Pl.: The family Procyonide (q.v.). 


raccoon-dog, s. 

Zool.: Nyctereutes procyonides, somewhat 
resembling a raccoon in appearance. Body 
about twenty-eight inches in length, covered 
with long brown fur, tail about four inches 
long; the back arched somewhat like that of 
a weasel; legs long and slender. 


(Procyon lotor.) 


RACCOON. 


race (1),s. [Fr. race, from O. H. Ger. reiza = 
a line, a stroke, a mark, cogn. with Icel. reitr 
=a scratch, a line. Compare the use of line 
and lineage in the sense of family, descent. 
Probably there was some confusion with Lat. 
radix, for which see Race (2), s.; Sp. raza; 
Port. raga ; Ital. razza.] 


IL. Ordinary Language: 


1. Lineage, line, family, descent. 


“Pupils... . of noble race.” 
Shakesp.: Pericles vy. (Prol.) 


2. A class of individuals sprung from a 
common stock; the descendants collectively 
of a common ancestor; a family, tribe, nation, 
or people belonging, or supposed to belong, to 
the same stock. : 

“The whole race of mankind.” 
p akesp. : Timon, iv. 1. 

3. The same as II. 

*4, Origin ; hence, used for a particular or 
distinguishing strength, flavour, or taste, as 
indicating the origin of some natural produc- 
tion. 

“* There came, not six days hence, from Hull, a pipe 
Of rich Canary, which shall spend itself 

For ny, lady's honour.’ 

*Is it of the right race2'” 

Massinger : New Way to Pay Old Debts, i. 3. 
®5. A strong flavour, as of wine, accom- 
panied with a certain amount of tartness. 

“ Race and raciness, in wine, signifies a kind of tart- 
ness.”—Blackstone: Note on Shakespeare. 

*6. Raciness, spirit, piquancy. 

“J think the Epistles of Phalaris to have more race, 
more spirit, more force of wit and genius than any 
other I have ever seen.”"—Sir W. Temple: Works, iii. 
463. 


®7, Natural disposition ; inherent quality. 


“Now I give my sensual race the rein.” 
Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, ii. 4. 


IL Biol. : A permanent variety of mankind, 
one of the inferior animals, or a plant in which 
the characters are hereditarily transmitted. 


race-knife, s. A tool with a bent, sharp 
lip for scribing. 

*race (2), * raze, s. [0. Fr. rats, raiz, from 
Lat. radicem, accus. of radiz = a root; Sp. 
raiz.) [Raprx.] <A root. 

alteh f b: 
pinger nel shaken: ae Weary tine Bee eee 


race-ginger, s. Ginger in the root, or 
not pulverized. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, 


rage (3), *rase, *rees, *res, s.  [A.S. 
rés =a rush, a swift course ; cogn. with A.S. 
rds = a race, a running.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) The act of running; a rapid course. 

“ Doe seeme more slacke, as weary of their race.” 

Stirling : Domes-day ; Second Houre. 

(2) A contest of speed; especially and pro- 
perly a trial of speed in running, but also ap- 
plied to contests in riding, driving, rowing, 
sailing, &c., in which the prize goes to the 
swiftest ; a trial of speed for a prize or honour. 

“ He that would win the race must guide his horse 

Obedient to the customs of the course.” 
Cowper: Truth, 14. 
¥ In the plural the word usually means 
horse-races : as, Are you going to the races? 
* (3) Speed attained in running. 
“ The flight of many birds is swifter than the race of 
any beasts."—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 681. 

(4) A strong or rapid current of water, or 
the passage for such a current; a powerful 
current or heavy sea sometimes produced by 

‘ the meeting of two tides: as, the Race of 
Alderney, Portland Race, &c. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A course which has to be run, passed 
over, or gone through, the idea of a contest 
or struggle against opponents or difficulties 
being understood : as, A race for power, @ race 
for wealth, the race of life, &c. 

* (2) The course taken by events. 

* (3) Prosecution ; carrying on. 

“The prosecution and race of the war carrieth the 

defendant to assail and invade the ancient and indu- 


bitable patrimony of the first aggressor.” —Bacon: On 
a War with Spain. 


II. Technically : : 

1. Hydraul-eng.: The canal or course by 
which water is conducted to a water-wheel 
from the mill-pond or stream above, and is 
conveyed away after having done its work. 
The water reaches the wheel by the head-race, 
and leaves it by the tail-race. 


“ Here in the bright gravelly races the fish in couples 
turn up furrows in the stream bed.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Aug. 18, 1885. 


2. Weaving: A lay-race (q.v.). 


race-card, s. Acard on which is printed 
the list of races to be run at a meeting, with 
the names of the horses entered, and their 
owners, the colours of the riders, weights to 
be carried, &c. 


race-cloth, s. 

Manége: A cloth used in connection with 
race-saddles; it has pockets to hold the 
weights needed to meet the requirements of 
the rules of the race-course. 


race-course, s. 

1, The ground or path on which races are 
trun. It is generally circular or elliptical in 
shape. 

2. The canal along which water is conveyed 
to or from a water-wheel ; a mill-race. 


race-cup, s. A cup or piece of plate 
given as a prize for a race. 


race-glass, s. A-field-glass (q.v.). 


race-goer, s. One who habitually attends 
races. 

“The regular race-goers, who do not let the state of 
the elements deter them.”—¥%eld, April 4, 1885, 

race-ground, s. <A race-course (q.v.). 

race-horse, s. 

1. Zool., &c.: A blood-horse, specially bred 
for racing or steeple-chasing. It appears from 
the first edition of the Stud Book (1791) that 
the first strain of Arab blood was derived 
from a horse bought by James I, of a Mr. 
Markham for 500 guineas, but since then 
many Arab, Barb, and Turkish sires and 
dams have contributed to form the breed 
of race-horses. Youatt (The Horse, p. 44.) 
notes as their chief points: A beautiful Ara- 
bian head, fine and finely set-on neck, ob- 
lique lengthened shoulders, well-bent hinder 
legs, ample muscular quarters; flat legs, 
rather short from the knee downwards, and 
long elastic pastern. 

2. Ornith. : Micropterusbrachypterus (Oidemia 
patachonicha). Called also the Steamer-duck, 
Both names refer to the swiftness of ‘its 
motion through the water. 


race-meeting, s. A certain day or days 
Sphaintes for the holding of races at a certain 
place. 


race-saddle, s. : 
Manége: A very small light saddle, used foz 
racing purposes. : 


race-track, s. A race-course. 
*paige, a. [Fr.rasé.] The same as RAZER 


rage (1), v4. &t. [A.8. reésan.} 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To run swiftly ; espec., to contend in a 
race. 

2. To follow racing systematically, or as a 
profession ; to keep race-horses. 

B. Transitive: 

1, To cause to run swiftly ; to cause to com: 
tend in a race; to drive swiftly in a trial or 
contest of speed. 

2. To contend in a race with or against. 


* race (2), v.t. [Rasz, v.] 


* race (3), v.t. [RasH (2), v.] To tear out or 
away. 


ra-ce’-mate, s. A salt of racemic acid. 


* ric-€-mation, s. [Racemz.] 
1, A cluster, as of grapes. 
“The whole racemation or cluster of eggs.”—Brownes 
Vuigar Errours, bk. iii., ch. xxviii. 
2. The trimming, cultivation, or gathering 
of clusters of grapes. 


“ Some curious instruments out of Italy for racema- 
tion, engrafting, and imoculating.”"—Burnet: Life 
Bishop Bedell, p. 120. 


rag’-éme, s. [Fr. 
raceme, from Lat. 
racemum, acCUs. 
of racemus = & 
cluster of grapes $ 
allied to Gr. pa 
(rhax), genit. pa- 
yos (rhagos) = a 
berry, espec. a 
grape; Sp. & Port. 
racimo.} 

Bot.: A kind of inflores- 
cence, in which the flowers 
are on simple stalks distinct 
from each other, and arranged 
around a common axis. [Co- 
RYMB, CORYMBOSE. ] 


“Its racemes of nodding whitish flowera.”"— 
roughs : Pepacton, p. 256. 


rag’-emed, a. [Eng. racem(e); -ed.] Having 
a raceme or racemes, 


RACEME. 


ra-cé’-mie, a. [Fr. racémique, from racéme 
=araceme(q.v.).] Pertaining to, or obtained 


from grapes. 


racemic-acid, s. 


CH(HO)—CO.H 
hem. : D ic acid. 
Chem. én (H0)—CO.H Paratartaric acid. 


An acid found with tartaric acid in the mother 
liquor of the argol obtained from the grapes 
of the Upper Rhine and the Vosges, and most 
readily prepared by heating tartaric acid with 
one-tenth of its weight of water to 170°-180°, 
in sealed tubes. It forms rhombic prisms, 
less soluble in water than ordinary tartaric 
acid. Racemic acid exerts no action on po- 
larised light, as it is a compound of dextro- 
earls and levotartaric acids in equal quan- 
ities. 


racemic-ether, s. 


Chem. (Pl.): The best known compounds of 
this group are the acid racemates of ethyl and 
methyl. (1) Ethyl racemic acid (Racemovinic 
acid), ‘C4H;(C2H5)Og, is produced by digest- 
ing four parts of absolute alcohol and one part 
of racemic acid in a retort at a gentle heat, 
saturating with baric carbonate, and decom- 
posing with sulphuric acid. It crystallizes 
in long oblique prisms, very soluble in water 
and alcohol, insoluble in ether. (2) Methyl 
racemic-acid, C.,H;(CH3)0,, is prepared in a 
similar way. It crystallizes in colourless 
rectangular prisms, easily soluble in water 
and alcohol, and slightly in ether. 


rac-é-mif”-ér-otis, a. (Lat. racemus=a 
cluster ; fero = to bear, and Eng, adj. suff. 
-ous.] Bearing racemes or clusters, as the 
currant, 


ra-gé-mo-, pref. [Eng. racem(ic); 0 connect.) 
Derived from, or containing racemic acid. 


racemo-carbonic aci racemo- 
oxalic acid, s. epee intl 


camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt. 
cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2», «= é; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


r&c’-8-mdse, * rag’-é-moiis, a. [Lat. race- 
mosus ; Fr. racémeux; Sp. & Port. racimoso ; 
Ital. racemoso.} 
1, Resembling a raceme; wing i 
form of cree Bs SEE: fo, the 


2. Bearing flowers in the form of racemes ; 
racemiferous, 


racemose-glands, s. pl. 

Anat. : Glands in which the secreting cavity 
is made up of a number of smaller lobules. 
Those with but few lobules, like the sebaceous 
glands, are sometimes termed Simple, and 
resemble a portion of larger or Compound 
racemose glands, of which the mammary 
gland is an example. 


rag-6-mose-ly, adv. 


In a racemose manner, 


racemosely-corymbose, a. 

Bot. (Of flowers): Disposed in a manner 
between a corymb and a raceme, or composed 
of numerous racemes forming a corymb. 


Yra-cé-mo-vin’-ic, a. [Pref. racemo-, and 
Eng. vinic.} Derived from or containing 
racemic acid and ethyl. 


racemovinic-acid, s. [RAcEMIc-ETHER.] 
ie en cama s. (Eng. racem(e); dimin. suff. 
“ULE, 


Bot. : A small raceme, 


Yra-cem’-u-lose, a. [Eng. racemule; -ose.] 
Bot. : Bearing very small racemes, 


Fa¢’-ér, s. (Eng. rac(e), v.; -er.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, One who races ; one who contends in a 
race. 

“ Less swiftly to the goal a racer flies.” 
Hoole: Jerusalem Delivered, bk. vi. 

2. An animal or thing kept for racing, asa 
race-horse, a racing yacht, bicycle, &c. 

Il. Zool. : Ophibolus getulus, an American 
snake, black in colour, and with a slender 
body. So called because it glides very quickly. 


*rach, *rache, *racche, * ratche, s. 
[lcel. rakki; O. Sw. racha=a bitch.] A dog 
which hunted by scent, as distinguished from 
agreyhound, [Brac#.] 


“ They hunt about as doth a rache.” 
Old Poem, in Ashmole's Theat. Chem., p. 155. 


® ra-chi-Al-gi-a, s.  [Eng., &c. rachis, and 
Gr. adyos (algos) = pain.] 
Pathol.: Pains of the bowels, supposed to 
arise from the nerves of the spinal marrow 
(Parr.) 


ra-chid’-i-an, o. (Gr. Jdxis (rhachis) = the 
‘pine or backbone.) 
1. Pertaining to the spine; vertebral. 
2. Pertaining to the rachis of an odonto- 
phore. 


“The rachidian teeth sometimes form a single 
series.”— Woodward; Mollusca (ed. 3rd), p. 21. 


¢ ra-chil-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
rachis (q. vt 
Bot.: The zigzag rachis or axis on which the 
florets are arranged in the spikelets of grasses. 


ra-chi-d-ddn, s. [Gr. paxis (rhachis) = the 
spine ; -odon.] 

Zool. : The typical and sole genus of the 
anomalous family Rachiodontide, with three 
species. The nomenclature of the genus is 
very confused. It is also known as Anodon 

mith}, Deirodon (Owen), Dasypeltis (Wag- 

r), and the type-species Rachiodon scaber = 
Coluber scaber (Linn.). There are no true 
teeth ; but so-called gular teeth are present, 
these being really the tips of the long in- 
ferior spines of the first eight or nine ver- 
tebre. These snakes live principally on eggs, 
and when the shell is broken by the gular 
teeth it is ejected from the mouth and the 
fluid contents pass, with little or no waste, 
into the stomach. 


wecns- aint, a, [RAcHIODoONTIDz.] Re- 
onging to, or characteristic of the family 
Rachiodontide ; possessing gular teeth. 


ra-chi-d-dén-ti-dz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ra- 
chiodon, genit. rachiodont(is); Lat. fem. pl. 
adj. suff. -ide.] . 
Zool.: A family of Colubriform Snakes, of 
doubtful affinities, from South and West 
Africa, with a single genus Rachiodon (q.v.). 


(Eng. racemose; -ly.] 


racemose—rack 


ra'-chis, s. [Gr. =the spine or backbone, J 
1, Botany: 
(1) The axis of inflorescence ; a peduncle 
ie nearly in a right line from the 
8e to the apex of the inflorescence. (Lindley.) 
(2) (Of Composites): A receptacle, not fleshy, 
surrounded by an involucre. (Lessing.) 
(8) The caudex of an acotyledonous plant. 
2. Comparative Anatomy : 
+(1) The spine, either of man or of the 
lower vertebrates. 


(2) The central portion of an odontophore. 


ra-chit’-ic, a. [Racuiris.] Of or pertainin 
to rachitis } rickety. : : 


ra-chi'-tis, s. [Eng., &c., rach(is) ; -itis.] 
1. Pathol. : [RickeErs]. 
2. Veg. Path. : Abortion of the fruit or seed. 


ra-chi-tome, s. [Eng., &c. rachis, and Gr. 
Tony (tomé) = a cutting.) 
Surg.: A post-mortem or dissecting in- 
strument for opening the spinal canal. 


ra’-ci-al, a. [Eng. rac(e) (1), s. ; -ial.] Of or 
pertaining to race, family, or descent; of or 
pertaining to the races of mankind; ethno- 
logical. 
“The object of my museum is not racial.”—Daily 
News, Aug. 2, 1881, 
ra-ci-ly, adv. [Eng. racy; -ly.] In @ racy 
manner, 


*rac-ine,s. [Fr.] A root. 


rag’-i-néss, s. [Eng. racy ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being racy ; piquency, pungency. 


ra'-cing, pr. par. ora. [Race (1), ».] 
racing—bit, s. 
Manége: A light jointed-ring bit, the loose 
rings varying in size from three to six inches. 


racing-calendar, s. A list of races to 
be run, and of races run with their results. 


rack (1), s. [See def] An abbreviation of 
arrack (q.v.): as, rack punch, 


rack (2), *racke, * rekke, s. [Prop. that 
which is stretched out or straight, from rack, 
v.: ef. Ger. rack=a rail, a bar, a framework; 
Prov. Ger. reck=a scaffold; reckbank=a 
rack for torture; recke=a stretcher; Low 
Ger. rakk =a shelf, as in Eng. plate-rack.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

_ (1) An instrument for stretching or strain- 
ing: as, 

(a) A contrivance or appliance for bending 
a bow. 

“These bows... were bent only by a man’s im- 
mediate strength, without the help of any bender 
or rack,”— Wilkins: Mathematical Magick. 

(b) An apparatus for the judicial torture of 
criminals or suspected persons. It consisted 
of a large, open wooden frame, within which 
the person to be tortured was laid on his back 
on the floor, with his wrists and ankles fas- 
tened by cords to two rollers at the ends of 
the frame. These rollers were then drawn or 
moved in opposite directions until the body 
rose to a level with the frame. Interrogations 
were then put, and if the prisoner refused to 
answer, or if his answers were not considered 
satisfactory, the rollers were further moved, 
until at last the bones of the sufferer were forced 
from their sockets. The rack was formerly 
much used by the civil authorities in the 
cases of traitors or conspirators, and by the 
officers of the Inquisition to force a recanta- 
tion of heretical or so-called heretical opinions, 

“ The trial by rack is utterly unknown to the law of 
England ; though once, when the Dukes of Exeter and 
Suffolk, and other ministers of Henry VI., had laid a 


design to introduce the civil law into this kingdom as 
the rule of government, for the inning thereof 


they erected a rack for torture; which was called in | 


derision the Duke of Exeter's Daughter, and still 
remains in the Tower of London; where it was oc- 
easionally used as an engine of state, not of law, more 
than once in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.”—Black- 
stone; Comment, bk. iv., ch. 25, 


(2) An open framework or grating: as, 

(a) A grating on which bacon is laid, 

(>) A framework on or in which articles are 
laid or arranged: as, a plate-rack, a bottle- 
rack, a hat-rack, &¢. 

(c) A frame of open-work to hold hay or 
other food for cattle, horses, or sheep. 


“ Unyoke the steed, his gets J bed A 
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(d) A frame to carry hay or grain, placed 
on wheels, for hauling in the harvest, 

* 2. Figuratively : 

(1) That which is extorted ; an extortion, an 
exaction. [RACK-RENT.] 

“The great rents and racks would be unsupportable,” 

—Sandys : State of Religion, 0. 2b. 

(2) Torture; extreme pain or anguish; 
agony. 

“A fit of the stone puts a king to the rack.” —Temple. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Gearing: A toothed bar whose pitch-line 
is straight, adapted to work into the teeth of 
a wheel [Prnion, s., II.J, for the purpose of 
changing rectilinear into circular motion, or 
vice versa, This contrivance is called a rack- 
and-pinion, aud the motion so imparted rack- 
and-pinion motion. 

2. Horol.: A steel piece in the striking parb 
of aclock, It consists of a bar attached radially 
to an axis, and having a lower and an upper 
arm. The former is called the rack-tail (q.v.). 
The latter is indented with twelve notches, 
to effect the striking of the right number. 

3. Lace: A certain length of lace-work, 
counted perpendicularly, and containing 240 
meshes, 

4, Metall. An inclined frame or table, open 
at the foot, and upon which metalliferous 
slimes are placed and exposed toa stream of 
water, which washes off the lighter portions, 

5. Nautical : 

(1) A frame of wood with belaying-pins, or 
a row of blocks for fair-leaders, or a row of 
sheaves for reeving the running-rigging. 

(2) A frame with holes for round-shot. 

(3) A box in which the halyards are coiled 
away. 

¥ G) Rack-and-pinion : [Rack (2), s., IT. 1.]. 

* (2) To live at rack and manger : To live of 
the best at free cust. (Carlyle : Past & Present, 
bk. ii., ch. i.) 

rack-bar, s. 

Naut.: A billet of wood used to twist the 


bight of a rope, called a swifter, in order to 
bind a rope firmly together. 


rack-block, s. 
Naut.: A range of sheaves cut in one piece 
of wood for running ropes to lead through. 


rack-rail, s. A rail laid alongside the 
bearing rails of a railway, and having cogs 
into which meshes a cog-wheel on the loco- 
motive. Now only to be found in some forms 
of inclined-plane railways. 

rack-rent, s. A rent raised to the utter- 
most ; arent stretched to the full value, and 
greater than any tenant can reasonably be 
expected to pay. 


rack-rent, v.t. To subject to the pay- 
ment of a rack-rent ; to assess at a rack-rent. 
“‘Men whose poverty was brought about by rack- 
renting.” —Times, March 380, 1886, 
rack-renter, s. 
1, One who rack-rents his tenants, 


“'The landlords, whose leases have fallen in, and who 
have now become rack-renters, often of very disreputa- 
ble property.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 6, 1883. 


*2. One who is rack-rented» (Wharton.) 
rack-saw, s. A saw with wide teeth. 


rack-tail, s. 

Horol.: A bent arm connected with the 
toothed segment-rack, by which the striking 
mechanism of a repeating clock is let off. 


; rack-vintage, s. Wines drawn from the 
ees, 

rack-work, s. A piece of mechanism 
in which a rack is used; a rack-and-pinion or 
the like, 


*rack (3), *racke, s. [A.S. hracca.] The 
neck and spine of a fore-quarter of veal or 
mutton, 


“A chicken, a rabbit, rib of a rack of mutton."— 
Burton: Anat, Melancholy, p. 47. 


rack (4), *rac, *rakke, *rak,s.  [Icel. 
rek = drift, motion ; skyrek =the rack or drift-" 
ing clouds, from reka = to drive, to toss.) 
(Wrack.] Light vapoury clouds; floating 
vapour in the sky. 
“* Mixed with the rack, the snow mists fly.” 
Scott; Marmion, iv. (Introd.) 
rack (5), s. [For wreck (q.v.).] Wreck, ruin, 
destruction ; now used only in the phrases to 
go to rack, to go to rack and ruin. 


. 


ee 
boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shus, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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ack (6), s. [Hither for rock, v., or connected 
with rack (5), s.1 
Manége: A quick amble, 
* Col. Dodge's definition of a rack is that it is half- 
way between a pace and a trot.”—Field. Oct. 17. 1885, 
wack (7), s. [Cf. Icel. reka=to drive] A 
track, a cart-rut. 


rack (1), *raclxe, v.t. [0. Dut. racken = to 

stretch, toreach; racken = to rack, to torture ; 
Icel. rekja =to stretch, to trace; rekkja = 
to strain; Ger. recken = to stretch; Dan. 
rekke. Rack 1s closely connected with reach 
(q.v.), and is a doublet of ratch (q.v.).J 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

*(1) To stretch, to strain. : 

(2) To stretch or strain on the rack ; to put 
to the rack ; to torture with the rack. 


“He was racked and miserably tormented, to the in- 
tent he should either change his opinion or confesse 
other of his profession.”"—l"oa.: Tuble of French Mar- 
tyrs (an. 1551). 


(3) To place on or in a rack or frame: as, 
To rack bottles. 

2. Figuratively : 

*(1) To stretch, to heighten, to exaggerate. 


“What we have we prize not.to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack'd and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value.” 

Shakesp. ; Much 4do About Nothing, iv. 1. 


(2) To strain, to stretch, to worry, to 
puzzle: as, To rack one’s brains. 
* (3) To wrest, to distort, to strain, to pervert. 


“ Racking and stretching Scripture further than by 
God was meant.”—Hooker: Eccles. Polity. 


(4) To raise to the highest or uttermost 
point: as, To rack rents. 

*(5) To harass or oppress by exacting exces- 
sive rents. (Dryden: Hind & Panther, iii. 917.) 

*(6) To oppress by exaction generally. 


“‘The Commons hast thou racked.” 
Shakesv. : 2 Henry VI., 1. & 


*(7) To torture ; to affect with extreme pain, 
torment, or anguish. (Milton: P. B., iii. 203.) 

IL, Mining : To wash on the rack. [Rack (2), 
#.,, 1.4.3 

§| To rack a tackle: 

Naut.: To bind together two ropes of a 
tackle to retain it at a tension and prevent the 
Topes reeving back through the blocks. 


wack (2), v.i. [Rack (5), s.)_ To fly, as vapour 
or light floating clouds, (Scott: Rokeby, i. 1.) 


rick (3), v.i. [Rack (7), s.J 
Manége: To go at a racking pace; to amble 
quickly. 
“He did not so much as rack.”—Fuller: Worthies, 
ii. 173. 
wack (4), v.t. [0. Fr. raqué, vin raqué = small 
or coarse wine squeezed from the dregs of the 
grapes, already drained of all their best moist- 
ure (Cotgrave).] To draw off from the lees ; to 
draw off, as pure liquor, from its sediment. 


“Same roll their cask about the cellar to mix it with 
the lees, and, after a few days’ resettlement, rack it 
off.”—Mortimer - Husbandry. 


*rAckk (5), v.t. [RECK.] 


*rack (6), v.t. [A.8. reccan.] 
[RecxKon.] 


*rack’-ér (1), s. [Eng. rack (1), v. 3 -er.] 
1. One who racks, tortures, or torments. 
2. One who harasses or oppresses by exac- 
tions. 
3. One who wrests, twists, perverts, or dis- 
torts. 


“These rackers of Scriptures are by St. Peter styled, 
unstable.”—Hales: Golden Remains, p. 11. 


wick’-ér (2), s. [Eng. rack (3), v.3 -er.] A 
horse which moves at a racking pace. 
“ As to pace, a racker will go six miles an hour,”— 
Field, Oct. 17, 1885. 
raick’-ér (3),s. (Eng, rack (4), v.3 -er.] One 
who racks liquors, as wine, &c. 


wack'-6t (1), s. [Gael. racaid =a noise, a dis- 

turbance, from rac=to make a noise like 
geese or ducks. Ct. rackle.) 

1, A noise, a clamour, a din; a confused 
clattering noise. y 

“What an infernal racket and riot!” 
Longfellow; Golden Legend, iv. 

2. A smart stroke. (Scotch.) 

{J (1) To be (or go) on the racket : To go on 
the loose ; to be dissipated. (Slang.) 


“ He had been off on the racket, perhaps for a week 
at a time,’—Daily Telegraph, Nov. tS, 1885, 


To relate. 


fAte, Fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rfle, fill; try, S 


rack—radial 


(2) To stand the racket: To take the conse- 
quences ; to be responsible ; to put up with. 


“ He is as meady as myself to stand the racket of sub- 
sequent proceedings.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 8, 1882. 


rack’-6t (2), ra-quet, *ralk-et, s. [Fr. 
raquette, from Sp. raqueta = a racket, from 
Arab, réhat = the palin of the hand, rah = the 
palms. Of, Fr. pawme = (1) the palm of the 
hand, (2) tennis.] 

1. The instrument with which players at 
tennis or rackets strike the ball; a bat, con- 
sisting of an elliptical loop formed of a thin 
strip of wood, across which net-work of 2ord 
or gut is stretched, and to which a handle is 
attached. 

“When we have match’d our rackets to these balls.” 

Shakesp.: Henry V,, i. 2. 

2. (Pl.): A game of ball; a modern variety of 
the old game of tennis (q.v.). 

3. A snow-shoe, formed of cords stretched 
across a long and narrow frame of light wood. 
(Used in Canada.) 

4, A broad, wooden shoe or patten for a 
horse, to enable him to step on marshy or 
wet ground. (Webster.) 


5. Ornith. : A spatule (q.v.). 


racket-court, * racket-ground, s. 
A court or area in which the game of rackets 
is played. 

“The area, it appeared .. . was the racket-ground.” 

—Dickens: Pickwick, ch. xli. 

racket-tails, s. pl. 

Ornith.: The genus Steganura (qg.v.), so 
called because the tail terminates in a spatule. 


* y3ck’-St (1), v.i. [RACKET(1), s.] To knock 
about ; to frolic. 


“The last fortnight or three weeks I have racketed 
about like other people.”—Z. Carter: Letters, i. 92. 


* yAck’-&t (2), v.t. [Racker (2),s.) To strike, 
as with a racket ; to toss. 


“Thus, like a tennis-ball, is poor man racketed from 
one temptation to another.”—Hewyt - Nine Sermons, 
D. 60. 


* rXe’-két-ér, s. (Eng. racket (1), v.3 -er.] 
A person given to racketing or noisy frolic ; 
a gay or dissipated person. 


“T shall be a racketer, I doubt.”—Richardson: Sir 
0. Grandison, i. 117. 


* pic'-kétt, * rik’-kétt, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] 

Music: 

1, An obsolete wind instrument 
of the double bassoon kind, having 
ventages, but no keys. It was not 
of an extended compass, being in- 
capable of producing harmonics. It 
was a double-reed instrument, the 
reed being at the end of a tube 
through which the player blew. 
The tone was nasal and produced 
with difficulty. The rackett was 
improved by Denner at the begin- 
ning of the last century, but was 
not able to hold its own against the then 
much superior bassoon. 


2. An organ stop of 16 ft. or 8 ft. pitch. 


rack’-ét-y, rack’-ét-ty,a. [Eng. racket (1), 
8.5 -Y- 
1, Making @ racket or noise; 
clamorous, 
2. Gay, dissipated. 
“The unhappy dispenser of 
rackety son.”—Daily Telegraph, 
rack’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [Rack (4), v.] 
A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adv.: (See 
the verb). 
©. As subst.: The act of decanting wine 
from the lees in a cask, after fermentation or 
fining. : 
racking-can, 
1. Ord. Lang.: A vessel for clearing wine 
from the lees. 


2. Metall.: A can filled with sour beer, in 
which wire is steeped before drawing. 


ra-co'-di-iim, s. [ANTENNARIA (2).] 
ra-co6én’, s. [Raccooy.] 
ra-co6n'-da, s. [Native name.] [CoyPu.] 


Ra-co’-vi-an, a. & s. [From Racovia, the 
Latin name of Racow, a town of Poland, on the 
Czarna. It was built in 1569.] 


A, As adj. : Of, or belonging to Rakow. 


BACKETT, 


noisy, 


lice law and his 
‘eb. 20, 1886, 


rad, *rade, a. 


ra’-dau-ite (au as 6W), s. 


rad’-dle (2), v.t. 


rad’-dle (3), v.. 


rad'-dle (2), s. 


* rade, s. 
*rade, pret. of v. (Rrpx, v.] 
*ra-deau’ (eau as 9), s. 


, hére, camel, hér, thére; 


a a! 


B. As subst.: A Socinian belonging to R& 
cow, where that sect had a celebrated school 
or college. 


Racovian-catechism, 6. 

Theol., &c.: Acatechism containing a popu- 
lar exposition of the Socinian creed. Properly 
speaking there were two, asmalleranda larger, 
both published in Germany by Smalcius, the 
former in 1605, the latter in 1608. The larger 
one was translated into English in 1652, 
probably by John Biddle. 


ric’-quét (qu as kk), s. [Racker (2), 3.J 
rag-y, a. [From race (2), 8.] 


1, Strongly flavoured ; tasting of the soil. 
“The racy juice % 
Strong with delicious flavour, strikes the sense. 
Philips: Cerealia. 
2. Having a strong distinctive character ; 
spirited, pungent, piquant. 
“Rich racy verses in which we 


The soil, from which they come, taste, smell, and see,” 
Cowley: Answer to @ Copy of Verses. 


* rad (1), pret. of v. [RIDE, v.] 
*y3d (2), *red, *radde, pret. of v. 
rad, s. 


(REaD.]} 


[Seedef.] Acontract. of Radical (q.v.). 
“They say the Rads are going to throw us over.”— 
B. Disraelé : Coningsby. 
{Icel. hreddr.] Afraid, 
frightened. (Scotch.) 
“ For the erle ful rade.” MS. Lincoln, A. 1. 17, fo, 18% 


After Radau 
Valley, Hartz, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).J 
Min.: A variety of Labradorite (q.v.), form- 
ing one of the constituents of a gabbro. 
Believed by Breithaupt to differ from ordinary 
Labradorite in its chemical composition. 


rad’-dle (1), red-le, riid’-dle, v.é [Prob. 


a corrupt. of hurdle or riddle} 

1. To interweave, to intertwist, to wind 
together. 

2. To wrinkle. 
[RapDLE (2), s.] To paint 
as with ruddle, 

“Raddled like an old bell-wether.”— Thackeray : 

Newcomes, ch, xliii.} 


{Etym. doubtful.} To get 
over work in a slovenly, careless manner. 


rad’-dle (1), * rad-el, s. [Rapp1e, v.) 


L Ordinary Language: 

1, A branch or supple piece of wood inter- 
woven with others between stakes to form a 
eure; also a piece of lath or similar piece of 
wood. 


“The houses of the Britons were alightlie set vp 
with a few posts and many radels.”"—Holinshed : 
Descript. of Eng., bk. ii., ch. x: 


2. A hedge formed by interweaving the 
shoots and branches of trees and shrubs. 
(Prov.) 

IL. Technically: 

1. Metall. : The same as RABBLE, (2). 

2. Naut.: Interlacing yarns to make flat 
gasket. 

3. Weav.: A bar with upright pegs, used hy 
weavers to keep the threads in place when 
winding the warp on to the beam. 


raddle-hedge, s. A hedge formed by 
interweaving the branches or, twigs together. 


(Ruppie.) <A red pigment 
used for marking sheep. , aan 


“A yellow cheek behind a raddle of rouge.’— 
Thackeray : Roundabout Papers, No. 32. 


rad’-dock, s. [Ruppock.] ‘The robin-redbreast. 


“The raddock Id 
With charitable bill bring thee all this.” 
Shakesp, 


: Oymbeli: A 
{Rar.] rasa 


[Fr., from Lat. 
rates = a boat, a raft.) A number of pieces of 
wood bound together to form a float; a raft. 


*radevore, s. {Etym. doubtful) Tapestry. 
* ridge, s. [Etym. doubtful.) Some kind of 


wildfowl. 


“The Radge is next unto the Teale in goodn: ™ 
Venner: Via recta ad Vitam longam, Bp &. ee 


ra/-di-al,a. [Fr., from Lat. radius =a radiua 


@.v.).] 


LS 
pine, pil, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt 
yrian, 2, 0=6; ey =a; qu= kw. 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Of, or pertaining to a radius, 

2. Resembling, or having the quality or 
sppearance of a or radius; grouped or 
appearing like radii or rays; shooting out as 
from a centre, 

“ Radiolaria, so called from the radial arrangement 


of their udo) "—Seribner's dM 
fern ye podia, cribner's Magazine, June, 


Il. Technically : 


1. Anat. : Of, or belonging to the radius : 
Bs, the radial artery, nerve, and vein. 


2. Bot. : Growing on the circumference of a 
e. 


radiai-curves, s. pl. 

Geom.: Curves of the spiral kind, whose 
ordinates all terminate in the centre of the 
including centre, and appear like so many 
semi-diameters, 


radial-fibres, s. pl. [MULLERIAN-FIBRES.] 


radial-symmetry, s. 
Compar. Anat. ; The arrangement of similar 
round a central axis. Used chiefly of 
e Echinoderms; but the radial symmetry 
is often more apparent than real, inasmuch as 
in very many a medium plane can be found, 
the parts on each side of which are disposed 
symmetrically in relation to that plane, and 
with a few exceptions the embryo leaves the 
egg asa bilaterally symmetrical larva, (Hualey: 
Comp. Anat. Invert., ch. ix.) 


ra’-di-al-l¥, adv. (Eng. radial; -ly.] Ina 
radial fe like radit or rays. 

“The pseadopodia do not extend straight out 
radially.”— 's Magazine, June, 1877, p. 156. 
ra’-di-ange, ra’-di-an-cy, s [Eng. 
radian(t) ; -ce, -cy.] The quality or state of 
being radiant ; brightness appearing or shoot- 
ing in rays; bright or bri lustre; vivid 

ightness. 

“She shin’d in an attire 
‘That cast a radiance past the ray of fire.” 
Chapman ; Homer ; Hymme to Venus. 
ra’-di-ant, * ra-di * ra-di-aunte, 

ra-dy-aunt, a. &s. [Lat. radians, genit. 
radiantis, pr. par. of radio = to radiate (q.v.); 
Fr. radiant ; Sp. & Ital. radiante.] 

A, As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Radiating ; proceeding in the form of or 
resembling rays; giving out rays; radiated, 
radiate. 


2. Darting, shooting, or emitting rays of 
light or heat sparkling with beams of light ; 


shining ; vividly bright or sparkling. 
“ From his radiant seat he rose.” 
Milton: P. L, X. 85. 


3. Exhibiting a high de- 

of pleasure or satis- 

tion ; beaming: as, & 
radiant countenance. 

IL. Technically: 

1. Bot. : Diverging from 
@ common centre, like 
rays. 

2. Her. : An epithet ap- 
plied to any ordinary or 
charge, when it is repre- 
sented edged with rays or beams ; rayonnant ; 
rayonnée. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Astron. : The point in the heavens from 
which a star-shower seems to proceed. 


“Th was a family likeness about all meteors 
éoming from the same radiant.”"—Athenaum, Dec, 20, 


1884. 

2. Geom. : A straight line proceeding from a 
given point or fixed pole, about which it is 
conceived to revolve. 

3. Optics : The luminous body or point from 
which rays of light falling on a lens or mirror 
diverge. 

radiant-flower, s. 

Bot.: A compound flower in which the 
florets of the disc are long and spreading and 
unlike those of the ray. 

radiant-heat, s. . seit a 

hysics ; Heat radiating from a heated body 
as sleraateated from that transmitted by 
Intervening media. 


radiant-point, s. (Rapranz, B. 1.] 
radiant-stigma, s. 


Bot.: A stigma having divisions resembling 
the rays of a star. 


RADIANT, 


radially—radical 
ra‘-di-ant-ly, * ra-di-ant-lie, adv. [Bng. 
radiant ; ly.) In a radiant manner; with 
radiance or beaming brightness ; with glitter- 
ing lustre or splendour, 


“A certaine vessell , .. , 80 radiantlie wrought.”— 
Fox! Martyrs, (an, 927). cs 


*ra-di-ar-i-a, s. pl. [Ravrvs.] 
Zoology : 


1. A group of Invertebrata, containing the 
Echinodermata and Meduswe. (Lamarck. 

2. A sub-province of Invertebrata, con- 
taining the Echinodermata, Bryoaoa, An- 
thozoa, Acalephe, and Hydrozoa, (Owen: 
Anat. Invert, (ed, 2nd), p. 16.) 


*ra'-di-ar-y, s. [Lat. radius =a radius 
(q-v.).] “One of the Radiata (q.v.). 


*ra-di-a'-ta, s. pl. (Lat. nent. pl. of radiatus, 
pa. par. of radio= to radiate (q.v.). ] 

Zool, : A term introduced by Cuvier, in 1812, 
for the lowest of his great groups or em- 
branchements, He described them as having 
radial, instead of bilateral, symmetry, appa- 
rently destitute of nervous system and sense 
organs, having the circulatory system rudi- 
mentary or absent, and respiratory organs on 
or co-extensive with the surface of the body ; 
and included the Echinodermata, Acalepha, 
Entozoa, Polypi, and Infusoria, Wider know- 
ledge led to’ the narrowing of the limits of 
this group, and though Agassiz (Classification, 
P 294) pleaded for its retention (with the 

hree classes of Polypi, Acalephe, and the 
Echinoderms), Huxley's Lectwres on Compara- 
tive Anatomy finally broke up what he called 
the “‘radiate mob” (p. 86), and distributed its 
constituents among the Echinodermata, Poly- 
zoa, Vermes, Coelenterata, and Protozoa. 


ra’-di-ate, v.i. &t. (Lat. radiatus, pa. par. of 
radio = to shoot out rays; radius = a ray; 
Ital. radiare ; Sp. radiar.] [Ravrvs, Ray.] 
A, Intransitive: 
1, To emit rays or beams; to beradiant ; to 
shine, to sparkle. 


“Virtues . . . radiate like the sun at noon.” 
Howell; Pref.to Herbert's Henry Vill, 


2. To issue and proceed in rays or straight 
lines from a point or surface, as heat or light, 


“Light radiates from luminous bodies directly to _ 


our eyes,"—Locke. Nat. Philos., ch, xi. 
*3, To issue or proceed, as from a central 
point. (Tennyson: In Memoriam, lxxxviii. 5.) 
*B. Transitive: 
1, To emit or send out, as rays, in a direct 
line from a point or surface, 


*2, To enlighten, to illuminate, to irradiate ; 


to shed light or brightness on. 
ra/-di-ate, a. & s. 
diato; Sp. radiado.] [RADIATRE, v.] 
A, As adjective: 
I. Ord. Lang.: Having rays or lines pro- 


ceeding from or as from a centre}; adorned | 


with rays ; radiated, 

IL Technically : 

1. Bot.: Diverging from a common centre. 
[RapDIANT.] 

2. Min. : Having crystals or fibres diverging 
as from a centre. 

* 3, Zool. : Having the organs of circulation 
and sensation arranged circularly around a 
common centre. 


* B, As substantive: 
Zool. : A member of the division Radiata, 
ra’-di-at-éd, a [Rapirr, a] Adorned 
with rays or radiations; rayed, radiate, 


radiated iron-pyrites, s. pl. 
CASITE, } 


radiated-ligament, s. 
costocentral ligament of the ribs. 
radiated-tortoise, s. 
Zool. ? Testudo radiata, from Madagascar, 
ra’-di-ate-ly, adv. (Eng. radiate; -ly.) Ina 
radiate manner; with rays or radiations from 
the centre. 


ra’-di-at-ing, pr. par. ora, [Rap1ars, v.] 

Botany: 

1, Diverging from a common centre or from 
the circumference of a circle, Spec., of an 
exogenous leaf, having several ribs radiating 
from the base to the circumference, as a lobed 
leaf. 


[Mar- 


| ra’-di-a-tive, a. 


[Lat. radiatus; Ital. ra- | 


The anterior | 
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2. Forming apparent rays in the circum. 
ference of a circle, as the outer florets of many 
umbellifers, 


ra‘-di-at-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. radiating ; -ly] 
In a radiating manner; with radiations; radi- 
ately. 


ra-di-a/-tion, s, [Fr., from Lat. radiatio 
accus, of radiatio, from radiatus, pa. par. o 
radio = to radiate (q.v.); Sp. radiacion 3 Ital 
radiazione.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of radiating ; the state of being 
radiated ; the emission and diffusion of rays. 

“We make demonstrations of all lights, and radia- 
tions, and of all culours."—Bucon : New Atlantis, p. 

2. Emission and diffusion from a central 
point in every direction. 

**So it |sound] paralleleth in so many other things 
with the sight, and radiation of things invisible.”— 
Bacon; Nat, Hist., § 125, 

IL. Physics: The transmission of heat, light, 
or actinic power (hence known as forms of 
“radiant energy”), from one body to another 
without raising the temperature of the inter- 
vening medium. It takes place in all direc- 
tions around a body. In a homogeneous 
medium it takes place in straight lines. Radi- 
ation proceeds in vacuo as well as through 
air. Its intensity is proportioned to the 
temperature of the source, and it diminishes 
according to the obliquity of the rays with 
respect to the radiant surface, and the radi- 
ating or emissive power of a body, or its 
capability of emitting at the same tempera- 
ture, and with the same extent of surface, 
greater or less quantities of heat. The energy 
received from a radiating body is inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance; 
and the radiation of a body is exactly propor- 
tional to its absorbing power. If the radi- 
ating power of lampblack be reckoned at 100, 
that of platinum foil is 10°80; copper foil, 4-90; 

' gold leaf, 4-28, and pure laminated silver 3°80. 

{ Solar radiation is the radiation from the 
sun ; terrestrial radiation that from the earth 
into space. 


[Eng. radiat(e); -ive.] 
Radiating ; having the quality or property of 
radiation ; having a tendency to radiate. 


ra-di-a-tor, s. [Eng. radiat(e); -or.] That 
which radiates; a body or substance from 
which rays radiate ; specif., a chamber or drum 
in an pe heated by steain or hot air, 
and radiating warmth into the apartment. 


rad’-i-cal, * rid-i-call, a. & s._ [Fr. radi- 
cal, from Lat. radix (genit. radicis) =a root ; 
Sp. & Port. radical; Ital. radicale.] [Raprx.} 
A. As adjective : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1, Pertaining to or proceeding from the root. 


“The more you take sip of her ranke and super- 
fluous wood, the better will she employ the radical’ 
sap.”—P, Holland: Plinie, bk. xvii., ch. xxii. 


2. Pertaining to the root or origin : funda- 
mental, original; going to the root or origin 3 
thorough-going, extreme : as, a radical truth, 
a radical difference, 

3. Implanted by nature; natural, native, 
innate, constitutional. 

“Are radical diseases so suddenly removed %"«~ 

Dryden ; dneis, (Ded.) 
4, In the same sense as II, 8. 
II, Technically : 


1, Bot.:; Arising from thé root or from its 
crown. 

2. Philol.: Belonging to or proceeding 
directly from a root; of the nature or char- 
acter of a root; original, primitive; not 
derived. 

“ A subordinate part, ee modification 
or relation of a radical idea.”"— Whitney: Life & Growth 
of Language, ch, x. 

3. Politics: Pertaining to, or characteristic 
ofthe political party known as Radicals. [B. 4.] 

B. As substantive: 


1, Chem.: A group of elements common to a 
more or less numerous series of allied com- 
pounds, and unaffected by the processes 
whereby these compounds are transformed 
one into another, e.g., Ethyl (CgHs), the radical 
of common alcohol (bsH;HO). 

2, Math. : An indicated root of an imperfect 
ee of the degree indicated. Radicals are 

ivided into orders according to the degree of 
the root indicated: thus, an indicated square 
root of an imperfect square is a radical of the 
second degree, and so on. 


ep ee 
boil : Swi; cat, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
eget sare Piet -tion, ors pica -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del, 
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8. Philology: 

(1) A radix, root, or simple underived, un- 
compounded word. [Roor, s.] 

(2) A letter which belongs to the root; @ 
primitive letter. 

4, Eng. Pol.: An ultra-liberal, verging on 
Republicanism ; one of that party in the state 
which desires to carry out a radical reform of 
the constitution, and to give greater power to 
the democracy. The term was first applied 
as a party name in 1818 to Henry Hunt, 
Major Cartwright, and others of the same 
party, who wished to introduce radical reforms 
in the representative system, and not merely 
to disfranchise and enfranchise a borough or 
two. Not used politically in the United States. 


radical-bass, s. 


Music: The fundamental bass, ground note, 
or root of a chord. 


radical-leaf, s. 


Bot. : A leaf on the lower part of the stem, 
close to the ground. 


radical-peduncle, s. [PEpuncir, {.] 


radical-pitch, s. The pitch or tone with 
which the utterance of a syllable begins, 


radical-quantities, s. pl. 

Math. : Quantities whose roots may be 
accurately expressed in numbers. The term 
is sometimes extended to all quantities under 
the radical sign. 


radical-sign, s. 


Math. : The sign,/ (in reality a modified form 
of R, the initial letter of Lat. radix = root), 
written over a quantity, and denoting that its 
root is to be extracted. The degree of the 
root is indicated by a figure written over the 
sign, and called the index. Thus, the ex- 
pression 2/64 indicates that the cube root of 
64 is to be extracted, and 3 is the index of the 
radical. In the case of the square root, the 
index number is generally omitted, and the 
sign only written. 


radical-stress, s. The force of utter- 
ance falling on the initial part of a syllable or 
word. 


rad’-i-cal-ism, s. [Eng. radical; -ism.] The 
principles of the Radicals; the doctrine or 
principle of making a radical reform of go- 
vernment or other existing institutions, by 
uprooting all real or supposed abuses con- 
nected therewith. 
“Maintaining |the hollow truce between Whiggery 
and Radicalism.”"— Weekly Echo, Sept. 5, 1885. 
*rid-i-cAl-i-ty, s. [Eng. radical ; -ity.] 
1, Origination, 


“The radicality and power of different forms.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk, iii., ch. xvii. 


2. The quality or state of being radical; 
relation to a root in essential nature or 
principle. 

®rad’-i-cal-ize, v.t. (Eng. radical; -ize.] 
To convert or turn to Radicalism. 


“Artisans and peasants of the shires, Liberal by 
tradition or Aadicalized by the efforts of Noncon- 
formist ministers.”"—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 12, 1885. 


rid-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. radical ; -ly. 
*1. Primitively, originally, essentially ; 
without derivation. 
2. As regards root or origin. 


“Tho' the word be radically derived from the Dutch 
word.”—Howell : Letters, bk. i., § 6, let. 55. 


3. In a radical manner or degree; funda- 
mentally, essentially. 
“Yet they were radically distinct, and_ even oppo- 
site in their characteristics.”—Atheneum, Dec. 20, 1884. 
riJ-i-cal-méss, s. (Eng. radical; -ness.] 
‘She quality or state of being radical or funda- 
mental. 


rid-i-cant, a. (Lat. radicans, pr. par. of 
rudicor = to take root.] 
Bot. : Producing roots from the stem ; taking 
root on or above the ground. 


*rid'-i-cate, v.t. & 4. [Rapicars, a.] 
A. Trans. : To cause to take root ; to root; 
to plant deeply and firmly. (Lit. & jig.) 


“Time should rather confirm and radicate in us the 
Tome nabrance of God’s goodness,”"—Barrow ; Sermons, 
vol. i., ser, 8. 


B. Intrans. : To take root. 


“For evergreens, especially such ss are tender, 
prune them not after planting till they do radicate,”— 
Evelyn: Sylva. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, © 


radicalism—radish 


rid/-t-cate, rad’-i-cat-éd, a. [Lat. radi- 

catus, pa. par. of radicor = to take root; 
radia, genit. radicis =a root.] 

*J, Ord. Lang. : Deeply or firmly rooted or 
planted ; firmly established. 

“When it [rancour] is fermely radicate,"—Hau : 

Henry IV. (an. 17). 

IL. Technically : 

*1, Bot.: Having taken root; rooted. 
Used of a stem, &c. 

2. Zool. (Of a shell) : Affixed by one valve or 
a byssus to a rock, another shell, &c. 


rad/-i-cat-ing, a. [RApDIcATE, v.] 
Bot. : The same as RADICANT (q.V.). 


rad-i-ca/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. radicatus, 
pa. par. of radicor = to take root; Sp. radi- 
cacion ; Ital. radicazione.] [RADICATE, a.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: The process or act of 
taking root deeply and firmly. 
2. Bot.: The disposition of the root of a 
plant, with respect to the ascending and 
descending caudex. 


rad’-i-cel, s. [RapIcEe.a.] 


* rRd-i-cél—la, * rad’-i-cel, s. [Mod. Lat. 
radicella, dimin. from radiz.] 
Bot. : A very small root. 


ra-di¢g-i-form, a. (Lat. radia, genit. radicés 
=a root, and forma = form, appearance.) Of 
the nature or form of a root. 


rad/-i-cle, s. [Fr. radicule, from Lat. radi- 
cula, dimin. of radia, genit. radicts = a root; 

Ital. radicula.] 
1, Bot. : The minute root of an embryo plant. 


2. Chem. : The same as Ravicat, 1. (q.v.). 


rad’-i-cose, a. (Lat. radicosus, from radix, 
genit. radicis =a root.) Having a large root. 


ra-dic’-u-lar, a. [Eng. radicule) ; -ar.] 
Bot.: Of, or pertaining to the radicule. 
(Balfour : Outlines of Botany, p. 267.) 


rad’-i-cule, s. [Fr.] 
Bot. : The same as RapIcteg, 1. (q.v.). 


ra-di-é-; pref. [Lat. radius.] 
1, Anat.: Pertaining to, or connected with 
the radius (q.v.). 
2. Zool.: Radiate. 
radio-carpal, a. 
Anat. : Of, or belonging to the radius and 


to the carpus: as, the radio-carpal articula- 
tion. 


radio-flagellata, s. pl. 

Zool. : An order of Infusoria, instituted by 
Saville Kent, with two families, Actinomonad- 
ide and Euchitonide. He described them 
(Man, Infus., i. 225) as “animalcules emitting 
numerous ray-like pseudopodia, after the 
manner of the Radiolaria, and provided at the 
same time with one or more flagellate appen- 
dages; no distinct oral aperture. Mostly 
marine.” 


radio-muscular, a. 

Anat. : A term applied (1) to the branches 
sent off by the radial artery in the first part 
of its course to the muscles of the fore arm ; 
(2) to the filaments emitted in the same direc- 
tion by the radial nerve. 


radio-ulnar, a. 


Anat.: Of, or belonging to the radius and 
to the ulna: as, the radio-ulnar articulations. 


ra-di-6_graph, s. Samo as Sk1AcRAPH(q.v.). 


ra-di-o-la, s. (Lat. radiolus = dimin. from 
radius=a ray. Named from the radiatory 
branches. ] 
Bot. : All-seed, Flax-seed; a genus of Linacem, 
* Sepals four, two- to four-toothed; petals four, 
fugacious ; stamens four. One species, Radiola 
Millegrana, an annual herb, with filiform 
branches, opposite leaves, and corymbose 
cymes of minute flowers. 


ra-di-0-lar’-i-a, » pl. [Mod. Lat. 

radiola (q.v.).] al nae 

1, Zool.: According to E. Ray Lankester, a 
class of Protozoa, consisting of Gymnomyxa 
in which the protoplasmic body of the domi- 
nant amoeba phase has the form of a sphere 
or cone (from the surface of which radiate 
filamentous pseudopodia, occasionally anasto- 


ra’-di-é-lite, s. 


ra-di-6-li-tés, s. 


ra-di-6m’-é-tér, s. 


mosing), and encloses a spherical or cone- 
shaped perforated shell of membranous con- 
sistence, known as the central capsule, and 
probably homologous with _the perforated 
shell of a Globigerina. He divides the class 
into two sub-classes: Silico-skeleta and Acan- 
thino-skeleta. They are the Polycistina of 
Ehrenberg. 

2. Paleont.: From the Trias onward. The 
Barbadoes earth, a deposit of sandstones and 
marls, is principally composed of the silice- 
ous skeletons of Radiolaria. 


ra-di-0-lar’-i-an, s. & a. [RaproLaRia.] 


A, As subst.; Any individual of the Radio 
laria (q.v-). 

B. As adj.: Belonging to, connected with, 
or characteristic of the Radiolaria. 


radiolarian-ooze, s. 
Nat. Science: (See extract). 


“On the 23rd of March, 1875, in the Pacific, in lat. 
11° 24 N., long. 143° 16’ E., between the Caroline and 
the Ladrone groups, we sounded in 4,575 fathoms. 
The bottom was such as would naturally have been 
marked on the chart from its general appearance ‘red 
clay ;’ it was a fine deposit, reddish-brown in colour, 
and it contained scarcely a trace of lime. It was some- 
what different, however, from ordinary ‘red clay '— 
more gritty; and the lower part of the contents of 
the sounding-tube seemed to have been compacted 
into a somewhat coherent cake, as if already a s 
towards hardening into stone. When placed under 
the microscope, it was found to contain so large a 
proportion of the tests of radiolarians that Mr. Mur- 
Yay proposed for it the name radiolarian-ooze."— 
Thomson: Voyage of Challenger, i. 230, 231. 


{Eng. radi(us); 0 connect., 
and Gr. A¢@os (lithos) = a stone.] 

Min.: A form of Bergmannite (q.v.), found 
in radiated masses and nodules at Eckefiord, 
Norway. 


[RapIo.uirte.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Hippuritide. Shell 
inversely conical, biconic, or cylindrical; the 
valves dissimilar, the lower one with a thick 
outer layer, often foliaceous ; the upper flat, 
or conical, with a central umbo ; teeth angular. 
Species, forty-two; from the Neocomian to 
the Chalk. From Britain, France, Egypt, &c. 


[Lat. radius=a ray, 
and Eng. meter (q.v.).] 

1, An instrument for taking the altitudes of 
the celestial bodies. 

2. An instrument invented by Crookes for 
measuring the mechanical effect of radiant 
energy, and exhibited by him at the Royal 
Society, April 7, 1875. It resem- 
bles a miniature anemometer, and 
is made to revolve by the action 
of light. The cups of the anemo- 
meter are replaced by discs, co- 
loured white on one side and black 
on the other, and the instrument 
is inclosed in a glass globe from 
which air has been exhausted, so 
that no heat is transmitted. When 
the discs are exposed to light, 
revolution begins immediately, and 
its speed is governed by the inten- 
sity of the light. Two candles pro- 
duce twice the effect of one, and 
the flame of magnesium wire makes 
the dises spin round with great rapidity. 


RADIOMETER, 


* ra/-di-olls, a. (Lat. radiosus, from radius 


= aray.] 
1, Consisting of rays, as light. 
2. Bright, radiant. 


“ His radious head with shameful thorns they tear, 
Fletcher : Christ’s Triumph over Death. 


rid'-ish,* rad-ishe, * rad-dish,* rad-ik, 


s. [Fr. radis, from Prov. raditz, from Lat. 
radicem, accu. of radix = aroot; Dut. radijss 
Sw. rddisa, rdttika ; Icel. rodise ; Dan. radise, 
rdddike ; Ger. radies.] 

Bot. : Raphanus sativus, the Garden-radish. 
It was cultivated in ancient times in India, 
whence it found its way to Europe, reaching 
England in 1548. It is planted for its root, 
which is eaten as a salad when the plant is 
young. It may be either fusiform or nearly 
round, and of a reddish-purple, yellowish, or 
white colour. It is stimulating and acrid. 
Its nitrons juice is antiscorbutic. (RAPHANUs.] 

“ Spare feast! a radish ou an egg.” 


radish-oil, s. bate rai oh 


Chem.: An oil obtained by distilling the 
roots and seeds of the radish with water. Ib 
is colourless, slightly soluble in water, and 


forms a white precipitate with mercuric 
chloride. 


sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


Py 


ea-Ai-is (pl. ra’-di-i, ra’-di-iis-8s), s. 
{Lat. =a ray, arod, a spoke.) [Ray (1), s.] 
1, Anat. : The outer of the two bones of the 
_ forearm. It extends from the humerus to the 
carpus, and articulates with the humerus, the 
ulna, the scaphoid, and the semilunar bones. 

2, Bot. (Pl.): The peduncles supporting the 
partial umbels in an ambellifer. 

3. Fort.: A line drawn from the centre of 
the polygon to the end of the outer side. 

4, Geom. : The distance from the centre of a 
circle to any point of the circumference, All 
radii of the same circle, or of equal circles, are 
equal. The radius of a sphere is half a dia- 
meter, or it is the distance from the centre to 
any point of the surface. In the same, or 
equal spheres, all radii are equal. In trigono- 
ee the radius is the whole sine, or sine of 


J Radius of curvature of a curve at any 
Enaey The radius of the osculatory circle at 

hat point. Itis so called because its recip- 
rocal is taken as the measure of the curvature 
at the point. 


radius-bar, radius-rod, s 

Steam-engine: One of the guiding-rods in a 

rallel motion, jointed to the connecting- 
inks, to counteract the vibratory motion 
communicated by the beam, by guiding the 
links so that the head of the piston-rod may 
reciprocate in a line sensibly straight. 


radius-vector (pl. radii-vectores), s. 

1. Astron.: An imaginary line joining the 
centre of a heavenly body to that of any 
second one revolving around it. Used of the 
sun and any planet, of any planet and its 
satellites, &c, 

2. Geom. : A straight line, or the length of 
such line, connecting any point, as of a curve, 
with a fixed point or pole, round which it 
revolves, and to which it serves to refer the 
successive points of a curve in a system of 
polar co-ordinates. 


radix, s. (Lat. =a root.) 

* 1. Alg.: The root of a finite expression 
from which a series is derived. 

2. Anat. : The root or portion of anything 
inserted into another, as the root of a tooth; 
the insertion of a nerve or its branches. 

3. Bot. : The root of any plant. 

4, Pharm.: The root of a medicinal plant, 
as Rhei radix = Rhubarb root. 

5. Math. : Any number which is arbitrarily 
made the fundamental number or base of any 
system. Thus 10 is the radix of the decimal 
system of numeration, and also in Briggs’ or 
tiie common system of logarithms. In Napier’s 
system of logarithms it is 2°7182818284. All 
other numbers are considered as some powers 
or roots of the radix, the exponents of which 
powers or roots constitute the logarithms of 
those numbers respectively. [LoGariTHM.] 

6. Philol.: A primitive word from which 
other words spring ; a root, a radical. 


*yrad-nesse, s. [Eng. rad, a.; 


s a 
ese para (Morte Arthure, 120.) 


-ness.) Terror, fright. 


ra-doub’,, s. [Fr.] 
Mercantile Law: The repairs made toa ship, 
and a fresh supply of furniture and victuals, 
munitions, and other provisions required for 
a voyage. * 


riid’-u-la, s. [Lat. = a scraper.] 

1. Comp. Anat. : A term sometimes applied 
to the Sdentophcre itself, but properly con- 
fined to that portion which is armed with 
tooth-like processes, 

2. Bot.:; A genus of Jungermanies. One, 
Radula complunata, is British. It is common 
upon the trunks of trees, covering them with 
pale green patches close to the bark. 


ra-di-li-form, a. [Lat. radula (q.v.), and 
forma = form.) 

Zool., &c.: Shaped like a rasp: as, raduli- 
form teeth. 

rae, s. [Rox (1).] 

Ss * raffe, v.t. [O. Fr rafer, raffer =to 
hae to seize, from Ger. raffen = to sweep, 
to snatch ; cogn, with Icel. hrapa = to hurry.] 
(RAFFLE, s.] To sweep, draw, or huddle to- 
gether, hastily or without distinction ; to col- 
lect promiscuously. 


“ Their causes and effects, which I thus raffe up to- 
gether."—Carew : Survey of Cornwall, fo. 6% 


radius—raft 


* raff, * raf, * raffe, s. (Rarr, v.] 

1. A promiscuous heap or collection; a 
jumble. ; 

“To settle a raf of errours and superstitions,’ — 

Barrow; Unity of the Church, 

2. Lumber, sweepings, refuse. 

3. Hence, a person of worthless character ; 
the rabble; the scum or refuse of society, 
(Used only or chiefly in the reduplicated form 
rif-raf. 

w “Maken of the rym and raf” 

Suche gylours for pompe and pride.” 
: Mapes: Appendix, p, 840, 

4, Plunder. 


“ Tik a manne agayne his gud he gaffe, 
That he had tane with ryfe and rag. 
MS, Lincoln, A. i. 17, fo, 148, 


raff-merchant, s. A lumber merchant. 


Raf’-fa-élle, s. [For etym. and def. see com- 
pound.] 


Raffwelle-ware, s. A fine kind of Majo- 
lica ware, which took its name from the sup- 
position that the designs were painted by 
Ratfaelle (1483-1520). Marryatt has shown 
that this is improbable, but that the designs 
were furnished from original drawings by 
Raffaelle. The designs of this ware are 
scenes from ancient mythology, or other fancy 
subjects, or portraits painted in natural 
colours. 


raf’-fin-ose, s. [Fr. rajiner = to refine, as 
sugar, &e. ; -ose (Chem.). } 

Chem. : CygH320ig +5H20. A saccharine 
body found in the molasses of the beet, and 
recently discovered by O'Sullivan in barley. 
It crystallizes in colourless, flat, oblique 
prisms, very soluble in water, sparingly in 
alcohol. It has a faint sweet taste, is unfer- 
mentable, but capable of transformation by 
boiling with dilute mineral acids into two 
sugars, one of which is dextrose. 


raf-fish, a. [Eng. raf,s. ;-ish.] Resembling 
or characteristic of the raff or rabble ;' scamp- 
ish, worthless, villainous, low. 
“We had ed it was still the 7a; 
pee Pee Ts, and white men o 
type.” —G Words, Sept., 1881, p. 602. 
raf’-fle, * rafle, s. [Fr. rajle (O. Fr. raffle), 
from rafler = to catch or seize, from Ger. 
rafeln = to snatch up, frequent. of raffen = to 
sweep, to snatch, to ratf (q.v.). ] 
*1,. A game at dice. According to Cot- 
grave, one with three dice in which he who 
threw all alike won the stakes, 


“ Most commonly they use rajfle. That is, to throw 
in with three dice, till duplets anda chance be thrown ; 
and the highest duplets win, except you throw in an 
in, which is called raffle ; and that wins alL"—Dryden : 
Mock Astrologer, ili, 

2. A chance or lottery in which some article 
is put up by the owner to be thrown for by 
several persons who subscribe a small sum 
each, he who throws the highest number to 
become possessor of the article. The money 
subscribed goes to the original owner of the 
article. 


“Instead of piddling for the little prizes which are 
to be fuund in what may be called the paltry r of 
colony iaction.”—Smith: Wealth of Nations, iy. 7. 


raffie-net, s. A kind of fishing-net. 


raf’-fle, v.i. & t. [RAFr.y, s.] 
A, Intrans.: To engage in a raffle; to try 
the chance of a raffle ; to throw dice in a raffle, 


“ Those Jew troopers, that threw out, 
When they were rajffling for his coat.” 
Butler : Satire upon Gaming. 


B, Trans. : To dispose of in or by means of 
a raffle: as, To rafle a watch, 


raf’-flér, s. (Eng. rajle (v.); -er.) One who 
raffles. 


raf- flé’-si-a, s. 
{Named after Sir 
Thomas Stamford 
Raffles (1781-1826), 
lieut.-governor of 
Java, and after- 
wards of Bencoo- 
len.) 

Bot.: The typical 
genus of Rafilesi- 
aces ay. The 
first and finest spe- 
cies discovered was 


haunt of 
the lowest 


RAFVLESIA. 
Raffesia Arnoldi, found by Raffles and Dr. 


Arnold in Sumatra in 1818. The flower 
(there is no stem) is more than a yard across, 
the lobes of the perianth a foot, the cup of a 
capacity to hold twelve pints, the estimated 
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weight of the whole plant fifteen pounds, 
All this development takes place in a few 
months, The flowers are fugacious, and have 
a fetid scent when they putrefy. R. Arnoldt 
is parasitic on a Cissus, as is 2. Patma 
from Java, where it is considered a powerful 
styptic. 


raf-flé-si-a/-cé-ae, 3. pl. (Mod. Lat. raf- 
flesi(a); Lat. fem. pl, adj. suff. -acec.] 

Bot. : Rafflesiads; an order of Rhizogens, 
Stemless plants, having flowers immersed 
among scales, and growing direetly from the 
surface of leaves, Perianth globose or com- 
panulate, superior, limb five-parted, the 
throat surrounded by calli, either distinet or 
constituting a ring. Column salver-shaped, 
or globose, with a row of anthers one or 
many-celled, Ovary inferior, one-celled, with 
| elbery placentee, and many seeds ; fruit inde- 

iscent. Parasites from the East Indies and 
South America, Known genera five, species 
sixteen, (Lindley.) 


raf-flé-si-a’/-ceotis (c as sh), a. [Mod. 
Lat. rafflesiace(e); Eng. suff. -ows.) Belonging 
to, or characteristic of, the Rafflesiaces. 
(Nature, May 27, 1886, p. 78.) 


raf-flé’-si-ad,s. (Mod. Lat. rafiesi(a); Eng. 
suff, -ad.] 
Bot. (Pl.) : The Rafflesiacee (q.v.). (Lindley.) 


raf’-fling, pr. par. ora, [Ra¥FFLe, v.] 
raffling-net, s. A raffle-net (q.v.).. 


raft, * rafte,s. [Icel. raftr =a rafter; Dan, 
raft =a, rafter (q.v.). ] 

*1, A spar, a beam. 

“ Aythir gripus a schafte, 
Was als rude as a rafte.” 
Avowynge of King Arthur, xxv. 

2. A sort of float or framework, consisti 
of logs or other pieces of timber fasten 
together side by side, for convenience in 
transporting them down rivers, across har- 
bours, &c. 

3. A floating structure made and used in 
the emergency of shipwreck. Rafts are made 
of materials usually accessible on my icing 
spars lashed together by ropes, the flotative 
power being increased by empty casks lashed 
in the structure. When made and furnished 
as a part of a ship’s equipment they are con- 
structed with pontoons, and provided with 
stanchions and ropes, which form a protection 
against persons falling or being washed over- 
board. Such a raft is carried in a collapsed 
condition for compact stowage, and is more 
readily launched in that less bulky condition ; 
after it is in the water it is brought into 
working shape by the purchases. 


“Tf thou art she, tell me where is that son, 
That floated with thee on that fatal raje.” 
Shakesp, : Comedy of Errors, Vv. L 


4, A large collection of timber and fallen 
trees, which, floating down the great rivers of 
the Western United States, are arrested in 
their downward course by flats or shallow 

laces, where they accumulate, and sometimes 
block up the river for miles. 


5. A large number; a host. (Amer.) 


raft-bridge, s. 

Hydr. Eng. : A bridge of expediency, where 
rafts are used as pontoons to support the 
beams and the track. 


raft-dog, rafting-dog, s. A bar, with 
bent-over and pointed ends, for securing logs 
together in a raft. 


raft-merchant, s. A lumber merchant. 
(Amer.) 

raft-port, s. 

Shipbuild. : A square port in the sides of a 
vessel for passing cargo. 


raft, v.t. Si, (Rart, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To transport on a raft. 
2. To unload and convey logs of timber 
from in rafts. 


“ These casual men are not capable of rafting a skip.” 
—Mayhew; London Labour & don Poor, iii. 305. 


B, Intrans. : To unload logs of timber from 
ships, and float them away in rafts; to be 
engaged in rafting. 

“*T had 18s. a week, when I first commenced rafting.” 
Mayhew; London Labour & London Poor, iii. 305, 


*yraft, * rafte, pret. of v. & pa. par. [REAVE.] 


poll, boy; pout, jowl; cat, ell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shts. -ble, -dic, éc.= bel dob 
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vaft’-6r(1),s. (Eng. raft, v.;-er.] A labourer 
employed in conveying logs of wood from the 
ship in which they are imported in rafts to 
the shore. 


“The rafters are all freemen, for otherwise they 
could not work on the river.”—Mayhew: London 
Labour & London Poor, iii. 305. 


raft'-ér (2),s. [A.S. rafter; cogn. with Dan. 
raft; Icel. rafir = a raft, a beam, raf, refr 
=a roof; cogn. with O. H. Ger. rdfo; M. H. 
Ger. rdvo =a spar, a rafter.] 

Build. : One of the pieces of timber which 
follows the slope of the roof, and to which is 
secured the lath into which the shingle or 
slate nails are driven. The rafter, in one or 
more lengths, extends from the eave to the 
ridge of the roof; at its lower end resting on 
the wall-plates, and at its upper end abutting 
upon a corresponding rafter rising from the 
opposite side of the roof, or resting against 
a crown or ridge plate, as the case may be. 
Rafters, though all performing the same 
eae duty, have specific names according to 

eir particular functions, 


raft'-ér, v.t. [Ravrer (2), %) 
L Ordinary Language : 
1, To form into or like rafters. 
2, To furnish or provide with rafter. 
“No raftered roofs with dance and tabor sound.” 
Pope; Moral Essays, iii. 189. 
II. Agric. : To plough up one half of the land, 
by turning the grass-side of the ploughed furrow 
on the land that is left unploughed. 


rafts’--man, s. [Eng. raft, and man.] One 
who rafts timber; one who manages a raft; 
8 rafter. 


“ Raftsmen are sometimes swept off there by the 
current.”—Burroughs: Pepacton, p. 33. 


raft'-¥,«. (Prob. for raffy, from raff (q.v.).] 
1. Musty, rancid, 
“The occidental mansions are, by their moisture, 
rafty.’—Robinson; Euuoxa, p, 146, 
2. Damp, misty, foggy; wet and cold. 
(Prov.) 


rig, *ragg, *ragge, s. (Prob. A.S.; cf. 
raggie = rough, shaggy; cogn. with Sw. ragg 
=rough-hair; raggig = shaggy ; raggi = having 
rough hair, slovenly ; Dan. dial. ragg = rough, 
uneven hair; raggad = shaggy; Icel. rogg = 
shagginess; raggadhr = shaggy; Gael. rag= 
& rag.) 

1. A piece of cloth torn from the rest; a 
piece of cloth torn or worn till its texture is 
destroyed; a tatter, a shred; a fragment of 
cloth or dress. 


“The dog and rag market is hard by.”—Howell: 
Letters, bk. i., § i., let. 7. 


2. (Pl.): Tattered, torn, or worn out gar- 
ments ; mean or poor dress, 

“ Hir ragges thei anone drawe.” Gower: 0. A., i 

3. A jagged or sharp flaw or fragment pro- 
jecting from a surface or edge: as, arag ona 
metal plate. 

*4, A ragged fellow ; a ragamuffin, a tatter- 
@emalion. 


“Thancks to the gods, IT am not of the raggs 
Or iagg end of the people.” 
Timon, a Play, p. 10. 


§. A provincial term for any rock deposit 
consisting of hard, irregular masses, as Kent- 
ish-rag, &c. ; specif. ragstone (q.v.). 

“ A clump of sweet chestnuts ... would have pre- 
ferred more depth of soil and better rags.”—Gardeners 
Chronicle, No. 407, p. 491 (1881). 

6. A slang term for a common or low news- 
paper. 


rag-baby, s. A doll made of common 
cloth; also, a humorous or contemptuous 
designation for inconvertible paper-money 
and for a party or faction advocating such a 
proton, as the Greenback Party of the United 
ates. 


rag-bag, s. A bag or similar receptacle 
for receiving or storing rags and other scraps. 


rag-bolt, s. A bolt having barbs or jags 
on the shank, pointing backwards, to prevent 
it from being easily withdrawn after having 
been driven. Also called a Barb-bolt, Barbed- 
bolt, or Spring-bolt, ; 


rag-bushes, rag-trees, s. pl. 

Anthrop. : Bushes or trees usually, but not 
Invariably, situated near holy-wells, on which 
pilgrims and passers-by hang rags in the hope 
of freeing themselves from some evil, physical 
or moral. It is a relic of Tree-worship (q.v.). 
Tylor (Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), ii. 156, 223) gives 


rafter—ragged 


examples of the practice, with a copious 
bibliography. 

“The origin and development of all these obser- 
vances seem traceable to the og Duss and rag-trees, 
common now, and in all recorded ages, in every quarter 
of the Old aud New Worlds.”—Journ. Anthrop. Instit., 
ix, 104, 


rag-carpet, s. A carpet with a cotton 
or hempen chain and a filling or weft of strips 
of rags or cloth, sewed together end on end. 


rag-dust, s. The refuse of woollen or 
worsted rags pulverized and dyed various 
colors to form the flock used by paper-stainers 
for their flock papers. 


rag-engine, s. A machine in which rags 
are partially comminuted in paper manufac- 
ture, 

rag-fair, s. A fair or place where old 
clothes or cast off garments are sold. 


*rag-mannered, a. Rude, vulgar. 


rag-moss leather, s. 
Bot.: A popular name for the fungaceous 
genus Antennaria (q.v.), or Racodium. 


rag-picker, s. One who collects rags, 
bones, and other waste articles from the 
streets, ash-pits, dung-hills, &c. 


rag-shop, s. A shop where rags, waste, 
grease, scrap metal, and such refuse articles 
are purchased in small quantities. 

“The lowest rag-shops and pot-houses of Ratcliffe 

Highway.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

rag-tag, s. The lowest rank of the popu- 
lation ; the residuum or scum of the people ; 
tag-rag, 


rag-trees, s. pl. [RAG-BUSHES.] 


rag-turnsole,s. Linen impregnated with 
the blue dye obtained from the juice of Crozo- 
phora tinctoria, the dye being soaked out when 
to be used, 


rag-wheel, s. A wheel with a notched 
or serrated margin ; a sprocket-wheel. 


Rag-wheel and chain: A contrivance con- 
sisting of a wheel the periphery of which has 
pe or projecting portions, which are caught 

y the links of the chain. It is used instead 
of a band or belt, when great resistance is to 
be overcome. 


*rag (1), v.i. [Raa, 8] To fray; to become 
ragged, 
“ Leather... will quickly fleet and rag out.”— 
Fuller ; Worthies, ii. 35. 


rag (2), v.t. [Icel. ragna=to imprecate, to 
curse, to swear; O. Icel. regja=to accuse ; 
A.S. wrégan; Goth. vrohjan; O. H. Ger. 
ruogen; Ger. rugen.] To scold orrail at; to 
torment, to banter. (Prov.) 


*rag-a-bash, * rag’-a-brash, s, [First 
element Eng. rag, etym. of second element 
doubtful.] A ragamuffin. 


_ The most unalphabetical ragabrashes that ever 
lived.”—Junius : Sin Stigmatized. 


rag-a-mif’-fin, * rig-a-mif’-fi-an, s. 
& a, [Etym. doubtful. Ragamofin was the 
name of a demon in some of the old mystery- 
plays.] 

A. As subst.: A mean paltry fellow. 


“ Be not afraid, lady, to speak to these rude raga- 
mufians. There's nothing shall offend you.”—Dryden: 
Don Sebastian, iv. 2. er 

B. As adj. : Ragged, vulgar. “ 

“Mr. Aldworth ... turned over the rest of this 
ragamufin assembly to the care of his butler.”— 
Graves: Spiritwal Quixote, bk. viii., ch. xxiii, 


rage, s, [Fr., from Lat. rabiem, aceus. of rabies 
=madness, rage, from rabio, rabo = to rage, 
to rave: cogn. with Sansc. rabh = to desire 
vehemently, to act inconsiderately ; Sp. rabia ; 
Ital. rabbia; Cf. Mahratta rag = anger.] 
[RaBies.] 


1, Violent anger or passion, accompanied 
with furious words, gestures, or agitation ; 
fury. 

“Anger... when it prompts to threats and actions 
extravagant and atrocious, is termed rage.”—Oogan: 
On the Passions, ch. ii., § 3. 

2, Extreme violence; wild impetuosity ; 
furiousness. (In this sense sometimes used 
in the plural.) 

“One for all, or all for one we gage; 
As life for honour in fell battle’s rage.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 145. 

8, Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing 
pees as, the rage of hunger, the rage of a 

ever. 


4, Enthusiasm, rapture. 

5, Extreme desire, eagerness, or passion 
directed towards some object. 

“ You purchase pain with all that joy can give, 

And die of nothing but a rage to Jive.” 
Pope: Moral Essays, ii. 100. 

q The rage, All the rage: Something eagerly 
sought or run after by a number of people; 
an object of general and eager desire or seek- 
ing; fashion, vogue. (Collog.) : 

“Criterion was all the rage."—Daily Chronicle, 

Sept. 16, 1835, 


rage, vt. & t. (0. Fr. rager; Sp. raviar.] 
[RaGE, s.] 
A, Intransttive: 
1. To be in arage; to be furious with anger ; 
to be exasperated to fury ; to storm. 


“ Then fume we and rage and set up the bristels.”— 
Tyndale: Works, p. 120. 


2. To act violently or tumultuously, (Psalm 
ae 

3. To be violently driven or agitated. 

“ The winter storms of raging seas.” 
Surrey: Virgil; dineid ii. 

*4, To rave. 

“ Doth he still rage?” Shakesp.: King John, v. 7. 

5. To ravage ; to prevail without restraint 
or with fatal effect. 


“The fire continued to rage with great fury.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 11, 1885. 


* 6, To be violently or strongly excited. 
“ Those raging appetites.”  Shakesp.: Othello, 1. 8. 
*7, To toy, to play, to dally; to sport 
wantonly. 
“She bygan to plaieand rage.” Gower: C. A.,i. 
*B. Trans. : To enrage, to chafe ; to throw 
into a rage or fury ; to excite. 
“‘ Young hot colts, being raged, do rage the more.” 
Shakesp. ; Richard II, ii, 1, 
rag’ Eee rig’-geé, s. [Mahratta.] [Exev- 
SINE. 


* rage’-fiil, a. (Eng. rage, s.; -ful(l).] Full of 
rage ; furious, violent. 
“ The monarch meets him with a rageful frown.” 
Mickle : Lusiad, viii, 
*yragery, *ragerie, s. [Eng. rage; -ry.] 
1. Wantonness. 
“I was young and ful of ragerie.” 


Chaucer; C. T., 6,037. 
2. Rage, fury. 


“ Plucked off in a ragery.” 
Browne: Shepheard’s Pipe, Wcl. 1. 


*ragg, s. [Rac.] 


rag’-géd, * rag-gede, a. [Eng. rag; -d.) 
L. Ordinary Language : 
1. Shaggy, rough. 
“ A ragged colt.” King Alisaunder, 684. 
2. Worn ortorn into rags or tatters ; tattered. 
“With over-weather'd ribs and ragged sails.” 
esp... Merchant of Venice, ii. 6. 
3. Having broken or rough edges; uneven, 
rugged, jagged. (Isatah ii. 21.) 
4, Growing unevenly and scantily. 
“The ragged furze,” Thomson: Autumn, 
5. Uneven, rough; out of time: as, The 
rowing was ragged. 
6. Wearing tattered, torn, or shabby clothes ; 
dressed in rags or mean, shabby clothes; 
shabby. | 


‘His army is a ragged multitude.” 
Shakesp, : 2 Henry VI., iv. & 
* 7. Poor, miserable. 
“Upon thy back hang¢ ragged misery.” 

Shakesp. . Romeo & Juliet, vi. 

* 8, Harsh, rough, discordant. 
‘My voice is ragged.” 

Shakesp, ; As Fou Like It, i. 

IL Her. : Raguly (q.v.). 


ragged-robin, s. 

Bot. : Iychnis Flos-cuculi. The flowers are 
in loose dichotomous cymes ; the petals four- 
cleft. Found in moist meadows, Ee. 

“ Pick’d a ragged-robin from the hedge.” 
Tennyson: Geraint & Enid. 

ragged-schools, s. pl. A name applied 
in recent times in Britain to institutions 
founded for the moral reclamation and Chris- 
tian instruction of the juvenile and adult 
necessitous poor. The initiatory movement 
of Raikes at Gloucester was virtually a ragged- 
school crusade; but, more strictly, the 
earliest pioneers were T, Cranfield, who in- 
augurated the work in South London in 1810; 
John Pounds, who gathered a large class at 
Portsmouth, and died in 1839; and, in Scot- 
land, Dr. Guthrie (1805-73). Soon after the 
close of the great European wars, Tagged- 


aes uefa eee 
fate, fat, fare, ami dst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
er. wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © = é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


school operations among orphan and neglected 
children on the Oontinent were inaugurated 
by John Falk at Weimar and Baron Kottwitz 
at Berlin. In London the movement received 
a powerful stimulus by the institution of the 
Ragged-school Union in 1844, under the leader- 
ship of Lord = afterwards seventh Earl 
of Shaftesbury). John Pounds, the virtual 
founder of the movement, was a poor: shoe- 
maker of Portsmouth, who for twenty years 
before his death gathered the ragged children 
of his district around him as he sat at work, 
and taught them gratuitously. His humblo 
efforts were so successful as to induce more 
influential persons to engage in the work, 
principal among them Dr. Guthrie, whose 
famous “ Plea for Ragged Schools” gained for 
its author the credit of being the father of the 
system. At present there is scarcely a town of 
any importance in Britain that has not one or 
more Ragged Schools. Schools have 
not extended to the United States, there being 
no need of them here, though the class of 
children represented are being cared for in 
various ways. 


rag’-géd-ly, adv. (Eng. ragged; -ly.) Ina 
ragged manner or condition ; in rags. 


rag’-géd-néss, s. [Eng. ragged ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being ragged, or 
worn to rags. 


Oa lore a brave raggedness.” — Sidney: Arcadia, 


2. The state of being dressed in rags or 
shabby clothes ; shabbiness, poverty. 


“ Loop'd and window'd ra, a 
2 Lear, Sil, 4 


3. The state of being rough, uneven, or 
jagged. s 
* rag’-geér-¥, s. (Eng. rag, 8.; -ery.] Rag- 
gedness, rags. 
° —- in majestic raggery.”—Thackeray : New- 
comes, xXxXXV. 


rag-ging, s. [Eng. rag, s. ; -ing.] 

1, Metall. : The rough breaking of ore to re- 
duce its size and enable the rejection of the 
poorer portions. 

2. Rough-dressing the surface of a grind- 
stone to clear its face of imbedding metallic 
particles. Also termed Straggling, 

ragging-hammer, s. 

Metall, : A steel-headed hammer, weighing 
from six to eight pounds, It is used in rough- 
dressing ores. 

Py e, v.t. ([Eng. rag, s.; frequent. suff. 
ag ee notch or groove ‘irregularly. 
* rag-gy, *rag-gie, a. (Eng. rag, 8. ; -y.] 
neat Tough, rugged, uneven. fae’ 
saa > then to Augustus, 
Ra-ghii-vin’-sa, s. [(Sansc.] 

Hindu Literature: A poem by Kalidasa, to 
celebrate the family of hu, in which the 
deity Rama is said to have been born, 


rag’-ing, pr. par. ora, [Raag, v.] 


* rag’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. raging; -ly.) In 
a ragin a in a rage; furiously ; with 
rage or fury. 

“ Wicked spirites ... that ragingly assault us.”"— 
Udat | Ephesians ¥L 


* rag-ioiis, a. (Eng. rage; -ous.] Raging, 
furious, violent. 
“M + and flodes.”— Fisher; Seven 
Pralmes, Vo. exiill., pt. a 


* rags’-iotis-néss, s. (Eng. ragious; ~ness.] 
Fury, madness. 

a giousness is it, to set thy chastity com- 
tet oe ‘an eel” Piet: Tieraction Sa onris- 
tian Woman, bk. iii, ch, vii. 

vr&g’-lan, s. [After Lord Raglan, Commander- 
cher of the English Army in the Crimea.] 
A kind of loose overcoat, with very loose 
sleeves, 


r&g’-man (1), s. [Eng. rag, s., and man.] A 
man who collects or deals in rags. 


*rag-man (2), *rage-man, * ragge- 
man, * rag-mon, s. (Icel. ragr=cowardly, 
eraven, and Eng. man.] 

1, A craven, a coward. 

2. The devil. (Piers Plowman, xix. 122.) 

3. The same as RAGMAN-ROLL, 1 (q.V.). 
(Piers Plowman, i. 73.) 


raggedly—rail 


ragman-roll, s. 

1, A deed with seals, such as a papal-bull, 

2. The collection of deeds by which the 
Scottish nobles were constrained to subscribe 
allegiance to Edward I. in a.p, 1296. It con- 
sists of four large rolls of parchment, com- 

sed of thirty-five pieces sewed together, 

ept in the Tower of London. (Also written 
Ragman’s-roll.) 

3. A long list or catalogne. 

4, An old — in which, in imitation of 
the bull with its many seals depending from it, 
@ parchment-roll was provided, on which 
were written verses descriptive of persons’ 
characters, and against each verse was fastened 
a string. The parchment was rolled up, with 
the ends of the strings hanging out. The 

layer chose one of the strings, and thus 
earnt his character. 


5, An unintelligible or tedious story. [Ria- 
MAROLE. } 


*ra-god’,s, [Raaovr.] 
*ra-gounce, s. [O. Fr.) The jacinth (q.v.). 


ra-géut’ (i silent), s. [Fr., from ragotiter = to 

me back one’s appetite: Lat. re= back ; 

Fr. @ (Lat. ad)= to, and gott= taste.) A 

dish of meat stewed and highly seasoned, 

“Tf Protestant, or sickly, or a woman, 
Would rather dine in sin on a ragout.” 
Byron ; Beppo, ix, 

raig’-stOne, s. [Eng. rag, s., and stone.] 

Geol. : A rough siliceous rock, breaking into 
rag-like fragments. It is well adapted for 
oy ees steel instruments. ed (1) to 
the Rowley Rag (q.v.), and (2) by Dr. Wright 
to what he calls an Upper Ragstone found in 
the Inferior Oolite at Leckhampton Hill, near 
Cheltenham. Associated 
with it are the Trigonia 
and Gryphea beds. (Quar, 

Journ, Geol, Soc., xii. 293.) 


ra-gul’-y, ra-guled’ 
rag -u-lat-ed, a. 
[Raa, s.] 

Her. : Terms applied to 
any charge or ordinary 
that is jagged or notched 
in an irregular manner. 


ragweed, s. [Eag. rag, s., and weed.) 
Botany: 
1, The herb ragwort. 


“ Wi' you, on ragweed nage 
skim the muirs an’ dizzy crags, 
a Burns ; Address to the Deil. 


2, Ambrosia trifida, an American plant. 


rag’-w' s. (Eng. rag, s., and wool.] The 
Senos vit of wool obtained by tearing up 
woollen rags in a tearing-machine ; shoddy. 


rag’-work, s. (Eng. rag, s., and work.] 
Mason.:; Wall laid with undressed flat 
stones of about the thickness of a brick, and 
leaving a rough exterior, whence the name is 
Rabel 


trag’-worm, s. [Eng. rag, s., and worm.] 
Zool. : The Mudworm (q.v.), 


rig’-w6rt, * rag-wrote, s. [Eng. rag, s., 
and wort.) 

Bot. : Senecto Jacobeea, a tall, erect, glabrous 
or somewhat cottony plant, with pinnatifid 
or irregularly twice pinnatifid leaves, and 
densely corymbose, rayed, bright yellow 
flowers. Common by roadsides and in pastures 
throughout Britain. 


ra'-ha-neé, s. [Raver] 


*rahatoe,v.t. [Rave (2), v.] Torate, toscold. 
“ He never linned rahating of those persons.”— Vdal : 
Apoph, of Krasmus, p. 86. 
raht-ite, s. [After Capt. Raht, of Tennessee ; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] : 
Min. : An amorphous, impure blende (q.v.), 
found at Ducktown, Tennessee, 


ra’-ia (las y),s. [Rasa.] 
rai-ble, v.t.&%. [Rasexe, v.) 
A, Transitive: 
1. To ravel, to entangle, to complicate, to 
confuse. 


2. To talk nonsensically. (Scotch.) 


“ Wee Millor neist the guard relieves, 
An’ orthodoxy raibies.” Burns ; Holy Fair. 


B. Intrans.: To talk nonsense ; to chatter. 


CROSS RAGULY, 
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raid, rade, s. [A northern form of road (q.v.)+ 
Icel. reidh =a riding, a raid.) A hostile and 
predatory incursion, espec. of mounted men + 
a foray, an inroad, 

| Raid of Ruthven: 

Scottish Hist.: A conspiracy led by Alex- 
ander Ruthven to seize James VI. of Scotland, 
and remove from him his favourites Lennox 
and Arran. It took effect on Aug. 23, 1582, . 
and James VI. remained under the power of 
the conspirators till he escaped to the Castle 
of St. Andrews, Jan, 27, 1588. In 1584 Gowrie 
was put to death for the part he took in the 
raid, Called also the First Gowrie Conspiracy. 


*raid, v.t. [Rarp, s.] To make a raid on; to 
plunder. 
“A fow thirsty members of the brotherhood raided 
a chemist’s shop,"—Acho, May 13, 1896. 
raid’-ér, s. (Eng. sid; -er.] One who joins 
in or goes on a raid. 
“Our lines of compunication will be constantly 
harassed by daring vatders.” -Suandard, Sept, 2, 1982, 


*raied, a. [Rayep.] 

ra/-li-deo (Las y), s. pl. (Rasmpa] 

* raike, * rayke, v.i. [Rake (3), v.) 
*raike, *rayke, s, [Ratke, v.] Course, way. 


“Rydes one a rawndoune, and his rayke holdes.” 
Morte Arthure, 2,985. 
rail (1) * rayle (1), s. [0. Fr. rasle (Fr. rdle) 
=a rattling in the throat, a rail, from raller 
(Fr. rdler)=to rattle in the throat; Ger. 
ralle = a rail ; Sw. ralla = to chatter : rallfagel 
=a landrail.] 

Ornith,: A name popularly applied to any 
bird of the family Rallide, but more particu- 
larly to Rallus virginianus, the American Rail, 
a favorite game bird in the United States, also 
to the Land-rail, or Corncrake, and Water-rail 
of Europe. 


* rail (2), * raile (1), * rayle (2), reghel, s. 
[A.8. Sig hregl = swaddling clothes ; cogn. 
with O. Fris. hreil, retil=a garment; O. H. 
Ger. hregil.] A garment of fine linen formerly 
worn by women round the neck. [NIGHT-RAIL.] 


_ Dut. richel, rijchel =a bar ; Ger. riegel ; O. H. 
Ger. rigil. For the disappearance of the g 
between two vowels, compare hail, nail, &c.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, A post or bar of wood or metal extending 
from one upright post to another, as in fences. 
“Extend a rail of elm, securely arm’d 

With spiculated ss 
‘ason: English Garden, ii. 

2. A series of posts or balusters connected 
by cross-beams, bars, or rods, for inclosure, 
&c. ; a railing. 

3, A railway or railroad: as, To travel by 
rail. 

II. Technically : 


1. Joinery: 

(1) One of the pieces connecting the posts 
of a bedstead. nown as head-rail, &c., ac- 
cording to position. 


(2) A horizontal piece in a frame, as of 
door, sash, or other panelled work. 


(8) The same as HanpRAIt (1). 
2. Nautical: 
(1) The top of the bulwarks proper. 


(2) A curved timber extending from the bow 
of a ship to support the knee of the head, 

3. Railways, &c.: One of the iron or steel 
bars laid parallel on a railway or tramway, 
and forming a smooth track for the wheels of 
a locomotive, carriages, cars, and waggons. 
The first rails were of timber, which material 
was soon superseded by iron. The first steel 
rail was made in 1857, The rails are laid con- 
tinuously, and are supported on chairs, resting 
on and fixed to transverse or longitudinal 
sleepers, made usually of wood but oceasion- 
ally of iron, Numerous forms of rails have 
been suggested or used at different times, but 
those most commonly in use are the double- 
headed rail and the flange rail, the latter of 
which requires no chairs, but is attached 
directly to the sleepers. The double-headed 
rail is in depth about five inches, the width 
over the top and bottom being about two and 
a half inches, and the thickness of the middle 
vertical rib about seven-eighths of an inch. 

J (1) Forecastle-rail: The rail extended on 
stanchions across the after part of the fore- 
castle deck. 


Le wie 
boul : pont, jowl; cat, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
gen ach ns maa pemeh soabena tis -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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(2) Poop-rail : A rail across the fore part of 
the poop or quarter deck. 

(8) Top-rail : A rail extended on stanchions 
across the after part of each of the tops. 


rail-bender, s. The same as JIMcRow. 

rail-car, s. A railway carriage. (Amer.) 

rail-clamp, s. A railway-chair (q.v.). 

rail-coupling, s. 

Ruilway: 

1. A bar which ties the two lines of rails 
together, to prevent spreading. 


2. A fastening plate for the abutting ends of 
two rails in a track. 


rail-faggot,s. [Faacor, s., II. 2.] 


rail-fence, s. A fence composed of wooden 
tails. 


rail-guard, s. 

Rail.-eng.: Any contrivance for throwing 
aside obstructions on the line. 

1. In England, the rail-guards are attached 
to the front of the frame of the locomotive, 
and reach down within about two inches of 
the rail, to catch and throw on one side any 
obstruction which may be on the rails. In the 
United States it is called cow-catcher (q.v.). 


2. A guard-rail (q.v.). 


rail-jack, s. : 

Rail.-eng.: An apparatus for lifting railway 
rails to ballast beneath the ties and level the 
track. 


rail-joint, s. The fish-joint (q.v.). 


rail-post, railing-post, s. The same 
as NEWEL, 2. 


rail (1), * rayle (1), v.t. & i. 

A, Transitive: 

1. To inclose or fence in with rails. 

“It ought to be fenced in and railed.”—Ayliffe: 
Parergon. f 

* 2. To draw up or range in a line. 

“They were brought to London all reéed in ropes, 
Wke a team of horses in a cart.”—Bacon, 

* 3. To send by rail, as goods, &c. 

* B. Intrans. : To ride or travel by rail. 


rail (2), * raile (1), *rayle (2), v.i. & t. [Fr. 
railler=to jest, to deride, to mock, from a 
Low Lat. *radulo, a dimin. from Lat. rado = 
to scrape: cf. Sp. rallar = to grate, to scrape, 
to molest, to vex; Port. ralar=to scrape, 
from Wat. rallwm=an instrument for scraping 
earth from a plough.] 

A. Intrans. : To use insolent and reproach- 
ful language ; to scoff, to scold; to utter re- 
proaches ; to reproach or censure in oppro- 
brious terms. (Followed by at, formerly also 
by on.) 


[Rai (3), s.] 


“ Others at that doctrine rail.” 
Cowper: Love of the World Repreved. 
*B. Trans.: To bring or drive into some 
state by railing or scolding; to effect by 
raillery. 
“‘T shall sooner rait thee into wit.” 
Shakesp.; Troilus & Cressida, ii. 1. 

“ rail (3), *raile (2), *rayle (8), v.i. [Etym. 
doubtful; ef. Fr. rouler=to roll.) To run, 
to gush, to flow. 

“‘The purple drops downe railed bloudy red.” 
Fuirefax: Tasso, iii. 80. 

* rail’-er (1), s. [Eng. rail (1), v.; -er.] One 

who makes or furnishes with rails. 


rail’-ér (2), s. [Eng. rail (2), v.; -er.] One 

who rails, scoffs, or reproaches with oppro- 

brious language ; a scoffer. 

“ Take that, thou likeness of this railer here.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry V1., v. 5. 

railing, s. [Eng. rail (3), s. 3 -ing.] 

1. A fence of wood or iron, consisting of 
posts and rails, 


2. Material for rails ; rails generally. 


rail-ing, a. &s. (Eng. rail (2), v.; -ing.] 
A. As adj.: Insulting, reproaching, scoffing. 
(2 Peter ii. 11.) — 
B. As subst. : Insolent and reproachful lan- 
guage ; raillery. ' 
“ Opinion varying o’er his hidden lot, 
In praise or railing ne'er his name forgot.” 
i ‘ ‘3 Byron: Lara, i, 17. 
rail-ing-ly, *rayl-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. 
railing, a.; -ly.] In a railing manner; with 
railing or raillery. 


“Was afrayed openly to 
deuill.”—-Udat: one. y speak raylingly to the 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fAll, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


rail—raimondite 


* ypail-ip’-6-tent, a. [Eng. rail (2), v.3 ¢ 
connect., and potent (q.v.).] Powerful in 
raillery or abuse ; abusive. 


“Have shown themselves... . valiantly 
tent.”—Fitzedward Hall; Modern English, p. 1 


rail’-lér-¥, s. [Fr. raillerie.] Slight satire ; 
good-humoured pleasantry; banter; jesting 
language. 

“ Since the refinement of this polish'd age 
Has swept immoral raillery from the stage.” 
Byron: An Occasional Prologue. 

* yail’-leur (@ long), s. [Fr., from railler = to 
jest.] A jester, a banterer; one who turns 
what is serious into jest ; a mocker. 


* yail’-lon, s. [Fr.] A sort of three-edged 
dagger. (Ozell: Rabelais.) 


rail-ly, s. [A.S. hregl, hregl.) A garment 
worn by wemen ; arail. [Rat (2), s.] (Scotch.) 


rail-road, s. (Eng. rail (8), s., and road.] 

The Railroad of the United States is termed 

ailway in England. The street railway of the 
United States is the tramway of England.) 

A way or road provided with rails of iron 
or steel, upon which the wheels of the car- 
riages run in order to lessen the friction. The 
“rails” were originally of timber, laid straight 
and parallel upon transverse sleepers, and 
secured with pegs of wood, the sleepers being 
imbedded in the material of the roadway; the 
wheels of the wagons had flanges on one 
side of the periphery, to confine them to the 
track. The roadway was scantling, five by 
seven, pegged down to oak sleepers, four by 
eight, six feet long, and laid two and a half 
feet apart. The track for the horses was filled 
in with ashes above the sleepers. Such roads 
(tramways) were first laid down by Mr. Beau- 
mont at Newcastle, England, in 1602. About 
1716, the wooden ways were capped with thin 
plates of malleable iron, having flanges along 
one side. Cast-iron bars were substituted in 
1767. The modern railroad consists of one 
or more series of iron or steel rdils [Rar 
(3), s., IL. 3.], laid parallel and continuously 
at acertain distance or width from each other, 
called the gauge. ([Gavaex, s., II. 7.] The 
wooden tramways of the collieries, before the 
invention of the iron rail, had a gauge of four 
feet. One pair of parallel rails coustitutes a 
single line of railroad, two pairs a double line. 
A railroad, as a general rule, is carried in as 
straight a line from point to point as the 
nature of the country and the necessities of 
local and intermediate traffic will allow. It 
is carried over valleys by embankments or 
viaducts, over rivers and roads by bridges, and 
through hills or elevated ground by deep 
trenches, technically called cuttings, or by 
tunnels. [Curtine, C. 11.3; Prori.g, s., 11.3 
(2).] Spoil is surplus material, left over and 
deposited in a spoil-bank, when the amount 
excavated exceeds that required for embanking. 
When the material excavated is insufficient 
for the embankments, recourse is had to side 
cuttings, that is to widening the cuttings, so as 
to obtain extra material to supply the 
deficiency. A perfect railroad would be one 
laid on a level line, but as this is not always 
possible owing to the inequalities in the country 
traversed, or the difference of levels of the places 
to be connected, the line follows the level of 
the country traversed, rising and falling 
according to circumstances. These slopes or 
inclines of the line are called its gradients, 
and the whole arrangement of inclines is 
called the grading ofthe line. The way or 
track of the railroad is laid with clean gravel 
or broken stones, called ballast, and in this the 
sleepers are laid either transversely or longi- 
tudinally, the former arrangement being the 
more usual. [SLEEPER.] The rails are, in 
most instances, supported at short intervals by 
cast-iron frames, called chairs, which are 
fastened firmly by spikes to the sleepers, aud 
in which the rails are firmly secured by 
wooden blocks, called keys. (Cuair,s., A. II. 4; 
Key, (3), s., 11.6.) Where flange-rails are used 
there are no chairs, the rails being attached 
direct to the sleepers. Transverse sleepers 
are laid at a distance of from two feet six inches 
to three feet from centre to centre. The 
rails are joined at their extremities generally 
by fish-joints (q.v.). In order to allow trains of 
freight or passenger cars to pass each other, 
or to pass from one line to another, sidings 
and junctions are constructed. Sidings are 
generally used for cars or trains to remain on 
temporarily while being loaded or unloaded, or 
while another train is allowed to pass on the 
line of rails on which the first train ia 


railipo- 
4, 


proceeding. The change from one line of 
rails to another at a junction is effected by 
means of points or switches (q.v.), and the 
process of turning a train into a siding or 
from one line to another is termed switching 
off, or, in England, shunting (q.v). When 
a railroad is thus completed, the work is called 
the permanent way (q.v.). The extremities of 
@ railroad are called its termini [Terminus], 
and the various places, provided with offices, 
&c., along the line where trains stop to take 
up or set down passengers or goods are termed 
stations, formerly called depots. The motive 
power usually employed on railroads in draw- 
ing the trains of cars is steam. Attempts have 
also been made to utilize atmospheric pressure 
as a motive power. [ATMOSPHERIC-RAILWAY.] 
Electrical power is now being employed. 

q The first railroad opened was that from 
Stockton to Darlington, England (Sept. 25, 
1825), the second in that country that from 
Liverpool to Manchester (Sept 15, 1830). The 
first railroad for freight and passenger traffic 
in the United States was begun by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Company, the first section (14 
miles long) being opened in May, 1830, horse 
traction being at first employed. A railroad 
three miles long, from Quincy, Mass., to 
Neponset River, for freight traffic, had been 
previously built, also one for the use of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co. The first 
locomotive in this country, the Stourbridge 
Lion, wasimported from England in 1829. The 
second, The Best Friend. of Charleston, was 
built here in 1830, for the South Carolina 
Railroad. In the sixty years between 1830 and 
1890 167,000 miles of railroad, an average of 
nearly 2800 miles yearly, were constructed in the 
United States, a total which is far in advance 
of that of any other country and equal to 
that of all the remainder of the world, the 
total mileage in 1890 being about 342,000 miles. 


rail’-wa@y, s.- Same as RartRoap. 
railway-brake, «s. [Braxx (1), s.] 


railway-car, railroad-car, s. A 
vehicle for conveying passengers or freight on 
railroads. 

railway-chair, s. [Cuarr, s., A. II. 4.) 


railway-crossing, ¢. <A place where @ 
road crosses a railway on @ level; a level 
crossing. 


railway-frog,s. [FRoa (8), sj 
railway-gauge, s. 

1, [GavaE, s., II. 7.] 

2. A bar with shoulders, indicating the 


distance between the rails, and by which they 
are laid. 


railway-guard, s. In England the 
official who has charge of a railway train. 


railway-jack, s. A lifting device for 
pulling up rails, raising cars, and other like 
purposes. 


railway printing-machine, s. 

Print.: A printing-machine in which the 
bed is carried by a truck upon a railway, 
being usually driven by @ crank motion. 


railway-saw, s. A sawing-machine in 
which the saw-mandrel is mounted on a 
carriage which slides on ways, 


railway-signal, s. [SIGNAL, s.] 
railway-slide, s. <A turn-table (q.v.). 


railway-whistle, s. A whistle, con- 
nected with a locomotive, and made to sound 
by steam, so as to give warning of the ap- 
proach of a train, &c. 


rai’-mént, *ray-ment, s, [Anabbreviation 
of Mid. Eng. arraiment or araiment ; ef. O. Fr. 
arréement = good array, order, equipage. 
(Cotgrave.)| [ARRAIMENT.] Dress or clothing 
in general; garments, vestments, vesture, 
clothes. (Matt. vi. 25.) 


rai'-mond-ite, s. [After Dr. Raimondi, of 
Bolivia; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral found in thin, hexagonal 
tables, with replaced basal edges. Cleavage, 
basal; hardness, 3 to 3°25; sp. gr. 3°19 to 
3°22; lustre, pearly ; colour, honey- to ochre- 
yellow ; streak, ochre-yellow ; opaque. Com- 
pos.: sulphuric acid, 35°0; sesquioxide of 
iron, 46°6; water, 18°4=100, which corre- 
sponds to the formula 2Fe 03,3803 + 7HO. 
Occurs in scales on cassiterite at the tin mines 
of Ehrenfriedersdorf, Saxony. 


marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cub, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », e=6; ey=4; qu= kw 
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rain, *raine, *rayne, *reine, *reyne 
(pa. t. rained, * rainde, * reinede, * rinde, 
roon, * ron), v.t. & t. [A.S. hregnian, reg- 
nian, from regn, rén=rain (q.v.); Dut. reg- 
enen; Dan. regne; Sw. regna; Ger. regnen; 
O. Icel. regna, rigna; Goth. rignjan.) 
A, Intransitive : 


I, Lit. : To fall in drops from the clouds, as 
water. (Generally used with it as a nomina- 
tive : as, it rains, it will rain, &c.) 

“For after all the best thing one can do 
When it is raining, is to let it rain.” 


F u ‘ellow: The Poet's Tale. 
IL. Figuratively: 
1, To fall or drop like rain. 

“The tears, which long have rained.” 

Shakesp, ; Verus & Adonis, 83% 
*2. To weep, to shed tears, 
“A kind of St. Swithin-hero, al raining.”— 
Dryden: Virgil; fines. (Ded) 


3. To be showered thickly; to fall thickly 
like rain. (Pope: Homer ; Iliad xii. $12.) 

B. Trans.: To pour or shower down like 
rain from the clouds; to pour down in 
abundance. (Exodus xvi. 4.) 


rain (1), *raine (1), *rayne (1), * reghn, 
* rein, *reine, *ren, *rene, *reyne, s. 
[A.S. regn, rén ; cogn. with Dut. regen; Ital., 
Dan. & Sw. regn; . Tegen; Goth. rign. 
For the loss of g ef. rail (8), s., hail, &c.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit. : In the same sense as IT. L 


*2. Fig.: A shower or pouring down of 
anything. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Meteor.: The fall of water in drops 
from the clouds, or the drops which fall. A 
cloud consists of aqueous vapour, the indi- 
vidual vesicles of which are very small. 
When by the constant condensation of fresh 
aqueous vapour these vesicles become large 
and heavy, and several of them unite, they 
are unable to resist the action of gravity and 
fall as rain. 

2. Geol.: The direct action of rain, as dis- 
tinguished from its indirect one in creating 
streams, rivers, &c., is a potent aqueous cause. 
In many places, however, its effect is much 
diminished by the protective influence over 
the soil exerted by the vegetation (Lyell: 
Prine., ch. xlv.). Penetrating into crevices 
of rocks, it is frozen and gee them. [Ice.] 
Moreover, in passing through the atmosphere, 
it absorbs a considerable amount of carbon 
dioxide, which enables it to transform the 
carbonate of lime in limestone rocks into the 
soluble bicarbonate, and ultimately waste 
them away ; it acts also on felspar, &. 


rain-band, s. 

Physics: A darkening of the solar spectrum, 
in the neighbourhood of the p (sodium) line, 
eaused by the presence of watery vapour ip 
the atmosphere, 


rain-bird, s. 

Ornith.: A name given somewhat indis- 
criminately to two cuckoos in Jamaica: (1) 
Saurothera (Cuculus, Linn.) vetula, a large, 
handsome bird, soft brown-gray on the back, 
dullish yellow on the under surface, and rusty- 
red on the wings, with the long tail showily 
barred with black and white. It feeds on 
animal substances. Gosse says (Birds of Ja- 
maica, p. 275), “I have found in various in- 
dividuals, locusts, Phasmata, spiders, Phryni, 
a whole mouse, caterpillars, &c.” It is some- 
times also called Tom Fool, from its silly 
habit of gratifying its curiosity instead of 
securing its safety. (2) Cuculus pluvialis ; 
head dark gray, merging on the neck into dark 
grayish-green, the hue of the back, rump, and 
wings, with metallic gloss. Tail feathers 
black, barred with white; throat and breast 
white ; remaining under parts deep red-brown. 


*rain-beat, a. Beaten by the rain; 
Sieger rat (Bp. Hall : Satires, iv. 3.) ° 


rain-bow,s. [Rarzow.] 


rain-chamber, s. 
Metall. : In the extraction of copper, a com- 
ment into which spray is injected, and 

etn which the smoke is compelled to 
pass, to remove isonous vapours, Pros 
posed by Sir Humphry Davy. 

rain-channel, « A channel produced 
by rain. Prof. Seeley believes that valleys of 
denudation were thus produced. (Phillips: 
Geol., i. 147.) 


rain—rainy 


rain-cloud, s. 


rain-crow, s. 

Ornith. : Saurothera vetula, 

4 a Ro igen me ba sections as the rain- 
rain-drop, s. A drop of rain, 


rain-gauge, s. An instrument or con- 
trivance for measuring the amount of rain 
which falls on a given surface. They 

_ are made of various forms. One simple 
form consists of a copper funnel five 
to seven inches in @iameter, inserted 
in the neck of a bottle placed on a 
stand and protected from the sun’s 
rays, to prevent evaporation. The 
rain collected in the bottle is mea- 
sured in a glass jar having one-tenth 
the area of the funnel, and graduated 
so that a rainfall of one-tenth of an CeuPr 
inch collected by the funnel is mea- sak 
sured by one inch on the side of the gavax, 
vessel. The stand should be placed 
at @ sufficient distance from any buildings, 
&c., to prevent their affecting the amount 
falling into the funnel. 


rxain-giver, s. 
en a Religions: A divinity who causes 
n. 


“To the negro of West Africa the Heaven-god is the 
rain-giver."—Tylor: Prim, Cult, (ed. 1873.), il. 259, 

rain-god, rain-goddess, s. 

Compar. Religions: In systems of polytheistic 
Nature-worship the god or goddess who causes 
rain, This may be (1) a special divinity, or 
(2) the Heaven-god exercising a special func- 
tion, as, Jupiter Pluvius of the Romans (J'ibul. 
i. 8, 26); cf. Zevs vérios. 

“In later hen drought hed the fields of 
the caadiegat ikpantinner his caincred: ihe Se 
patrons the functions of the Rain-god, and with pro- 


cessions and litany sought hel; m St. Peter or 
8t, James,"—Tylor: Prim, Cult. Hedi 1873), il. 261, 


rain-goddess, s. [Ratn-cop.] 
rain-line, s. 
Shipbuild.: A small rope, or line, some- 


times used to form the sheer of a ship, and to 
set the beams of the deck fair. 


rain-paddock, s. 

Zool. : Breviceps gibbosus,from South Africa 
and the Cape. It lives in holes in the ground, 
and only emerges during rainy weather. 


rain-prints, «. pl. 

Geol, : Indentations produced in geological 
times by raindrops on sedimentary strata 
when the latter were soft. 


rain-quail, s. 
Ornith. : Coturnix coromandelica, from South 
Africa and India, 


*rain-tight, a. So tight as to exclude 
rain; impervious to rain. 


rain-water,s. Water which has fallen 
from the clouds in the shape of rain. 

Rain-water-pipe: A pipe placed up the out- 
side of a house vo carry off the rain-water 
from the roof. 


rain (2), * raine @ 8. 
furrow, a limit. (Prov.) 


“ They reaped the corne that win the raine to 
serve that turne, as the corne in the ridge was not 
readic."— Wynne ; History of the Gwedir Family, p, 87. 


rain’-bow,* rayne-bowe,* reyn-bouwe, 
s. & a. [A.8. réenboga; Ger. regenbogen.] 

A, As substantive: 

1. Meteor. : A luminous bow or arch appear- 
ing in the clouds opposite to the sun when 
they are resolved into rain, Theoretically 
several bows may co-exist; generally, how- 
ever, there is but one. Sometimes there are 
two, very rarely three or even four—the largest 
number authentically on record. Every rain- 
bow exhibits the prismatic colours. When 
there are two bows, the lower, or primary, is 
very bright, and has the red highest; the 
outer, or secondary, is more faint, and has the 
violet the highest colour, They are produced 
chiefly by the refraction and dispersion of the 
light in passing through the raindrops, partly 
also by its reflection from the back of the 
drops, without which the appearances would 
not reach the eye. The secondary bow ceases 
to be visible when the sun is 54° above the 
horizon. 

2. Ornith, : The genus Diphlogena, containing 
two of the most brilliantly plumaged Hum- 


A nimbus (q.v.). 


[Ruene.) A ridge, a 
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ming-birds, The bill is straight and very 
long, the tail deeply forked. The sexes are so 
different that for a long while the female of 
Diphlogena iris was considered to be a distinct 
species. Two species are known, D. iris from 
Bolivia, and D. hesperus from Ecuador, 

B. As adj. : Having colours or hues like the 
rainbow ; many-coloured. 

“ Varying its rainbow hues.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, 1 

rainbow-agate, s. 

Min.: A variety of agate (q.v.), which, In 
thin section in sunlight, is iridescent. 


rainbow-chalcedony, s. 

Min.: A very finely-fibrous variety of con- 
centrically-banded chalcedony, which, when 
in thin section and held towards the light, 
shows an iridescent play of colour. 


*rainbow-chase, s. The pursuit of a 
visionary object ; a wild-goose chase, 

“ A fact which had led Mr. Rylands off a rainbow- 
chase after a visionary Chancellorship."—St, James's 
Gazette, June 2, 1886, p, 10. 

rainbow-quartz, s. 

Min, : Quartz (q.v.) which exhibits an in- 
ternal iridescence having the colours of the 
rainbow, due to the refraction of light froin 
the surfaces of exceedingly fine fissures. 


rainbow-worm, s. 

Pathol. : A disease, Hespes iris, consisting of 
vesicles which break out on the back of the 
hand, &e, 


rainbow-wrasse, s. 

Ichthy. : Coris julis, the only British species 
(C. giofredi being probably the female). It 
has a black spot over the origin of the pec- 
toral, a blue spot on the extremity of the 
operculum, and a violet spot between the 
dorsal spines. There are many varieties, dis- 
tinguished by red or white lateral bands. 


rain’-bowed, a. (Eng. rainbow ; -ed.] Formed 
with or like a rainbow ; encircled with a rain- 
bow oraureola. (Kingsley : Saint's Tragedy, i. 8.) 


*rain’-deér, s. [REINDEER.] 
*yaine (1), s. [Rary (1), s.] 


*raine (3), * rayne (2), s. (Fr. régne, from 
Lat. regrum =a kingdom.) [ReEiecn, s.] A 
kingdom, a region. (Spenser: F. Q., U1. iv. 49.) 


rain’-fall, s. [Eng. rain (1), s., and fall.) A 
fall or shower of rain; the amount of rain 
which falls in a particular district. ' 

“The course, owing to the recent rainfalls, was in 
splendid condition.”—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 16, 1885, 
{ Other things being equal, more rain falls 
in tropical than in temperate climates, eva- 
pores being on a larger scale in the former. 
n London it is 23°5 inches ; at St. Domingo 
107°6. It is greater near the ocean than in 
inland deserts. The felling of forests di- 
minishes the rainfall in particular districts. 


rain’-i-néss, s. (Eng. rainy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being rainy or showery. 


*rain’-léss, a. (Eng. rain (1), 8.3 -less.) 
Free from or without rain. 


“The next day was... dark, beclouded, yet rain- 
less." —C. Bronté; Villette, ch. xiii. 


rain’-mak-ér, s. (Eng. rain (1), s., and 
maker.| One who professes to bring on rain 
by charms among uncivilized tribes (also called 
rain-doctor), or who undertakes rain-making 
by the use of explosives or otherwise. 

{ The Garpugarees, or Rainmakers, form a 
distinct caste in many Mahratta villages of 
Central India, 

rain’-mak-ing, s. The production of rain 
by artificial means, the use of explosives, &c. 


* rain’-mént, s. [See def.] An abbreviation 
of arraignment (q.Vv.). 


“ The rainment and death of the duke of Suffolke.” 
—Fox ; Martyrs (an. 1554). 


rain’-Y, *rain-ie, * reyn-ie, a 

rénig; Ger. regerisch.] 

1, Lit.: Abounding in rain; wet, showery, 
moist. (Hackluyt: Voyages, i. 281.) 

*2. Fig.: Raining tears; weeping; wet 
with tears. (Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, Vv. 1.) 

{| A rainy day: Evil or less fortunate times; 
a day or time of misfortune or of less pros- 
perity. 


“ They must in prosperous times, 
for a rainy day.” — Evening Standa: 


[A.8. 


ut by something 
, Oct. 23, 1885, 
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raip, s. [Rorr.) A rope; a rood, or six ells 
in length. (Scotch.) 


rair, s.&v. [Roar.] (Scotch.) 
rais, s. [Rets.] 


rais’-a-ble, o. [Eng. raise); -adle.] That 
may or can be raised ; capable of being raised. 


raise, pret. of v. [RISE, v.] (Scotch. ) 


waise, * reise, v.t. [Icel. reisa = to raise; 
eaus. of risa=to rise; Dan. reise ; Sw. resa ; 
Goth. raisjan = to raise, from raison = to 
rise. Raise and rear, v.,are doublets.] [Rise, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To cause to rise; to take, lift, or bring 
upward or from a lower to a higher place or 
Gey ; to put or place in a higher position ; 

elevate, 


“Tis just (said Priam) to the sire above 
To raise our hands; for who so good as Jove?” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxiv. 870. 


2. Hence, in derived or specific senses : as 

(1) To bring to or place in a higher position, 
condition, or situation ; to elevate in rank, 
position, dignity, or the like ; to promote, to 
advance, to prefer. ‘ 

‘Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence.” Milton: P. L., ti. 5 

(2) To increase the value, price, or estima- 
tion of; to enhance in value: as, To raise the 
price of a commodity, to raise a tax. 

(3) To bring, call, or summon up from the 
lower regions; to cause to appear from the 

_ world of spirits. 
“The spirits I have raised abandon me.” 
Byron; Manfred, i. 2 

(4) To recall from death to life; to restore 
to life; to bring back from the dead. (1 Cor. 
xv. 17.) 

(5) To.inerease the strength, power, energy, 
vigour, or force of; to intensify, to heighten, 
to invigorate: as, To raise the spirits, to raise 
the temperature of a room, &c. t 

(6) To lift or cause to rise to higher or 
nobler things; to elevate. 

' Raise my thoughtes, too humble and too vile.” 
‘ Spenser: F. Q., L. (Introd.) 

3. To cause to rise up or assume an erect 
position or posture; to lift from a horizontal 
or other position toa vertical ; to set upright : 
as, To raise a pole:or mast. Hence, specifi- 
cally : 

(1) To cause: to rise or stand up: from a 
horizontal or recumbent position ;, to rouse 
up, as from a state of sleep, quiet, or the like. 

(2) To. cause to-rise into the air ; to stir up. 


“ Dust 7aised by your troops.” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iil. 6, 


(3) To rouse to action ;, toincite; to stirup; 
to excite, as to tumult, war, a struggle, &c. 
“A word’s enough to raise mankind to kill.” 

2 Byron ~ Lara, ii. & 
(4) To stir up, to excite. 
“To raise a mutiny.” 
hakesp.: 1 Henry VI.,.ivi 1. 
(5) Tosetin commotion or a state of activity; 
to disturb. (Psalm evii. 25.) 


4, To cause to arise, grow. up, or come into 
being; to give rise or origin to; to produce, 
to create, to originate. 

(1) To form or produce by the accumulation 
and disposition of materials: or constituent 
parts ; to-erect, to-construct. 

“He hath raised'the wall.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1. 

(2) To: cause: to grow ;. to cause to be pro- 
duced, propagated, or bred ; to grow, to rear. 

“To raise the: most valuable, which. are generally 

too the most expensive crops.’—Smith. Wealth of 
Nations, bk. v., ch. ii. 

J In America raise is frequently applied to 
the rearing of human: beings: as, He was 
raised in Kentucky. It was formerly applied 
to the breeding of slaves for the market : as, 
To raise negroes. 

(8) To bring into being; to produce; to 
cause to arise or appear. (Jer. L. 41.) 

(4) To cause to appear; to call up; to give 
cause for, 

“[ Horace] would raise a blush, where secretivice he 

‘ound, Dryden: Persius; sati 1, 

(5) To bring together; to collect ;. to gather 
together for use or service; to levy, 

(6) To obtain or get together by am effort. 

“H ised i “ee 

eeiegraph pith | Nt PONE And ct" —Dey 

(7) To collect. by assessment.: as, To ratse a 

xX, 


raip—rajah 


(8) To. give rise or origin to; to start ; to 
set a-going; to originate, to occasion. 
(Haodus xxiii. 1.) 

(9) To give vent or utterance to; to utter; 
to strike up. 

“Loud acclamations were raised.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. 

Eng., ch, viii. 

(10) To bring forward or suggest, as for 
discussion : as, To raise a question or point. 

5, To heighten or elevate in pitch: as, A 
sharp raises a note half a tone. 

6. To increase the loudness of; to make 
louder: as, To raise one’s voice. 

7, To. excite, to irritate, to influence, to 
madden. (Scotch.) 

Il. Technically: 

1. Law: To create, to originate, to consti- 
tute: as, To raise a use, 

2. Naut.: To cause to appear elevated, as 
by gradual approach towards an object: as, 
To raise the land. 

3. Gaming: To bet a larger sum. 


{| (1). To raise w blockade (or siege): To re- 
linquish or abandon the attempt to take a 
place by blockade (or siege) ; to cause such an 
attempt to be abandoned. 

“He raysed hys seige axd went to mete him.”— 

Goldinge : Cesar, iol. 183. 

(2) To raise a purchase : 

Naut, : To dispose or arrange appliances or 
apparatus in such a way as to exert the re- 
quired mechanical power. 

(3) To raise one’s bristles: To excite one’s 
anger; to irritate one. (Vulgar.) 

* (4) To raise paste: To make a paste for 
the covering of pies or other purposes. 

(5) To raise steam: To produce steam suffi- 
cient to drive an engine, 

* (6) To raise the market ow one: To charge 
one more than the current or market price. 

(7) To raise the wind: To obtain ready 
money by some shift or contrivance, as by 
pawning or selling property,, by accommoda- 
tion bills or the like; 


raise, s. [Rarsx, v.] 
*1. Rise, or rising. 
*2.. A mound or other elevation. 
3.. The act of raising: in any sense. 
4. An increase, asin’ wages, (Collog.) 


raised,.pa. par.ora. [RaisE, v.] 

raised: sea: beach, s. 

Geol. : A sea beach which has been upheaved 
so as now to be at a greater or less elevation 
above high. water mark. They are usually of 
moderate elevation, but at Uddevalla, in 
Sweden, the height of the raised beach is’ 200 
feet, at’ Christiania, in Norway, 400 feet, and 
further north 600 to 700 feet. In South America 
Darwin observed them at an elevation of 1000 
feet, and even 1300 feet near Valparaiso. They 
are common in high Arctic regions, as Spitz- 
bergen. and Nova Zembla. 


raised-upon, a. 
Shipbuild.: Having the upper works 
heightened ; the opposite of razeed (q.v.). 


* rais'-Ed-ly,.adv.. (Eng. raised; -ly.] In an 
elevated, dignified, or fine manner, 


“They have spoken very raisedly and divinely."— 
Hore... Of Enthusiasm, §.55. 


rais'-6r, s. (Eng: rais(e); v. 3 -er.] 

1, Ord. Lang : One who raises; builds, erects, 
collects. levies, produces, causes, or propa- 
gates’; a:causer, a.grower.. (Dam,xi. 20.) 

2: Carp: The sameas Rispr:(q.v.). 


raisin (1) (as razn), * reis-in,. * reis-yn, 
*reys-yny, si (Pr. raisin, from Lat, racemum, 
accus, of racemus =a cluster or branch of 
grapes; Sp. racimo,; Ital. racemo,. Raisin. and 
raceme are: thus:doublets:] 
*], A cluster of grapes, 
“Neither in the vyneyerd 'thou'shal 
and greynes Balgeae down yore: a 
2. Comm. (Pl.): Grapes dried in the sun. 
In the case of the best grapes 'the process is 
effected by cutting half through the fruit-stalk 
without detaching iti from the tree, or by 
gathering the grapes when fully ripe and dip- 
ping them in a: ley made of the ashes of the 
burnt tendrils, after which they are exposed 
to the sun, or they may be simply laid out to 
be desiccated. Inferior qualities are dried in 


*rais-in (2), s. 


rai-si-neé’, s. 


raj ss 8. 


an oven. Raisins are largely produced in 
Spain, Turkey, California, &c. 

3, Pharm. : Raisins are slightly refrigerant. 
In Britain they are used solely to sweeten 
preparations, in India they are given as a 
medicine. They are an ingredient of com- 
pound tincture of cardamoms and of tincture 
of senna. 

4, Bot.: Ribes rubrum. 

[Etym. doubtful; prob. for 
raising (q.v.).] A raising-piece (q.v.). 

“Franke-posts, raisins, beames . .. and such 
principals.”—Aarrison : Descript. Lng., vk. ii., ch. xi 
[Fr.] A French confection 
made by simmering apples in new-made wine 
or in cider. 


raig'-ing, pr. par., a, & s [RAIsE, v.], 


A. &B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

I, Ord. Lang. : The act of lifting, building, 
erecting, producing, causing, or propagating. 

II. Technically : 

1. Leather-man. : The operation of swelling 
the pores of leather by steeping in dilute 
acid, in order to enable the tanning liquor to 
penetrate more easily. 

2. Print. ; [UNDERLAY]. : 

3. Metal-work: The process of forming 
circular work or embossing in sheet-metal by 
striking up or raising from the interior surface. 


raising-bee, s. The setting up of the 
framework of a house or barn by the united 
services of the neighbours of a farmer, (Amer.) 
[Bre (1), IL. 2.) 

“ Raising-be fr here h 
ups tie wagging. of toe Budleetin. We imbue 

ew York. ; 

raising-board, s. A corrugated board 
which is rubbed upon leather to raise the grain. 


raising-gig, s. A Gigging-machine(q.v.). 

raising-hammer, s. 

Metal-work.: A long-headed hammer with 
a rounded. face, used by silver and copper 
smiths to convert a sheet of metal into a 
bowl-shape. 

raising-lnife, s. 

Cooper.: A knife employed by coopers in 
setting up the staves'in form fora cask. 

raising-piece, s: 

Carp:: A piece of timber laid om a brick 
wall, or on the top of the posts or puncheons 
of a timber-framed house, to carry a beam or 
beams. 

raising-plate, s. 

Carp. : That plate of a frame which rests on 


the vertical timbers’ and supports the heels of 
the rafters. Also called an Upper-plate. 


rai-gon-né’, a. [Fr.] Supported. by proofs, 


arguments, or illustrations; arranged and 
digested systematically: as, a catalogue rai- 
sonné. 


raivel, raithe, 's. [A form of ravel (q.v.).] 


An evener (q.v.).. (Scoteh.) ~ 


[RasaH.] Rule, dominion, 


Indian.) ee 


ra/‘-ja (1), — (i,iasy),s. (Lat. rata =a 


flat-fish, a skate.]. 


1, Ichthy.: Ray ; the typical genus of the 
family Rajidv:(q, v.); Two-dorsal fins on. the 
tail without spine; caudalifin absent or rudi- 
mentary ; ventrals divided. by a deep notch; 
pectorals not extending to extremity of snout. 
Nasal valves separated in the middle ; teeth 
small; obtuse, or pointed. Chiefly from tem- 
perate seas, more numerous in the northern 
than in the southern hemisphere. Repre- 
sentative species are the Skate (Raja batis), the 
Thornback (R. clavate), the Hlectric Ray, 
the Sting Ray, and the Eagle Ray. They 
are sluggish creatures, living a sedentary life 
at the sea bottom. Someof them are six feet 
in width. They aregenerally edible. 

2. Paleont. : Dermal spines of Raja oe 
allied to R. clavata, are abundant in the Crag 
deposits of Norfolk and Suffolk, Etheridge 
puts the species at three. 


ra/-jah, ra/-ja.(2), s: [Sansc. rdjan (in comp. 


raja) =a king: allied to Lat. rev=a king. 
A Hindoo king or chief, ae 


‘aes, Ul ire 4 Beatiags, Wellniaa ee ne enn 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; Wwé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marin €3 g6, pot, 
er, wore, wolf, work, who, sn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », © =6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


ra‘-jah- s. [Eng. rajah; -ship.] The 
pn Pehietpalk i or Wurisdietion of a 


ra/-ji-da, ra'-ii-dee (j,ias y), s. pl. (Mod. 
Lat wah rai(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. 

1, Ichthy.: Rays; a family of Batoidei; 
disc broad, rhombic, generally with asperities 
or spines ; tail with a longitudinal fold on each 
side. Pectorals usually extending to the 
snout. Genera: Raja, Psammobatis, Sym- 
pterygia, and Platyrhina, 

2. Paleont.: Although, probably, this famy 
was well represented in Cretaceous and ‘r _- 
tiary formations, the remains found hitherto 
are comparatively few. Arthropterus, from 
the Lias, seems to have been a true Ray. 
(Gitnther.) (Myxropatis, PLEURACANTHUS. } 


Raj-ma-hal, s. [Sansc., &c. = the palace, 
mansion, or district of the king.) 

Geol. : A town and adjacent mountain range 
on the west bank of the Ganges in lower 
Bengal. 

Rajmahal-fibre, s. [Jerrer.) 


Ber Sot. Raj-pit,s. (Sansc. =the son of 
a king or of eet 


Anthrop. (Pl.): An Indian aristocratic caste, 
class, or nationality, professedly derived from 
the ancient Kshetriyas, or Warrior caste. 
Their main seat is Rajpootana, in which are 
vei Rajpoot protected states. [InFantTI- 
CIDE. 


rake (1), s. [A.S. raca: cogn. with Dut. rakel ; 
Icel. reka=a shovel; Dan. rage=a poker; 
Sw. raka =an oven-rake ; Ger. recken =a rake. 
MEMGen hon cot Ge ea 
==to collect, 1 heap up; Gr. Aeyw (legd) ; 
Lat. lego = to collect.) vo 

1, Agric., éc. ; An implement haying a head 
provided with teeth and a long handle project- 
ing from the head in a direction transverse to 
that of the teeth and uearly 7 ace oa ona to 
the head. Specific names indicate purpose 
or construction, as ha,, stubble, barley, 
manure, horse, tilting, drag, &c. Hand-rakes 
are of wood for hay or grain, and of metal 
for garden use. Horse-rakes are of several 
kinds, some with, others without, wheels. In 
some the teeth are independent, so as to yield 
to obstacles without affecting the operation of 
other teeth. 

“If I shoulde geue him as much money as he would 
spend, that would surely bryng me to the rake and the 
spade.”—Udal: Flowres, ful. 182. 

2. A small instrument, somewhat resembling 
a hoe, having a turned down blade set at right 

angles to the handle, used by the croupier to 
collect the stakes on a gambling table. 


*rake-kennel,s. A scavenger. 


rake-off, s. Anextraor contingent profit 
on a transaction, usually accruing to a middle- 


man or an inactive participant, (Slang.) 


rake (2), s. om Mid. Eng, rakel, through the 
pind Se _ rakehell (q.v.).] [RAKEL.] A 
loose, wild, dissolute fellow; a debauchee, a 


roué. 
“ And every brother rake will smile to see 
That miracle, a moralist in me.” 

Byron: English Bards & Scotch Reviewers, 


rake (3), s. (Rake (4), v.] An inclination or 
slope; specif. applied to— 

1, Arch.: The slope or pitch of a roof. 

2. Mach. : The forward inclination of a mill- 
Baw. 

3. Mining: A rent or fissure in strata, ver- 
tical or highly inclined; a rake-vein. It isthe 
commonest form of vein. 

4. Naut.: (1) The backward slope of 4 
mast, beak < ; (2) (ForE-RAKE] ; (3) The 
backward slope of the stern, by so much as it 
overhangs the keel. Called the aft-rake. 


rake-vein, s. [Rake (3), s., 3.] 
rake v.t. & 7, [A.S. racian; Dan. rage; 
Sw. oh 3 Ger. rechen.] i 

A, Transitive: 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1, To apply a rake to ; to gather or collect 
with a rake. (Generally with in or KA ie 
. a 
sas sana dngan® Alri Papen 

2. To clean and make smooth and neat with 
@ rake. 


rajahship—rallentando 


3. To collect or draw together; to coll 
with labour or difficulty. : ages: 


“ Squandered away with as little conscience as th 
were raked together." —L' Astrange: Fables, ag 


* 4, To scrape or touch, as with a rake, 


“ Every mast, as it passed, 
Seemed to rake the passing moon." 
Longfellow: Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 


*5, To scour; to search thoroughly and 
y. 
“ The statesman rakes the town to find a plot.” 
8 


*6, To pass swiftly and violently over; to 
scour. (Possibly connected with II.) 


“Thy thunder’s roarings rake the akivs.” 
ndys: Paraphrase of the Psalms, Ixxvi. 


{| The last two meanings may be connected 
with Rake (3), v. 

7. To heap together and cover; to rake the 
fire is still used, that is, to cover live embers 
by raking ashes over them, or to heap small 
coals on the fire that it may burn all night, 

8 To command, 


“Seated on an eminence, it looked straight down, 
and therefore raked the stretch of water from a point 
where the stream makes a sharp bend.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Nov. 19, 1885, 


IL Mil. & Naut.: To enfilade; espec. to 
eannonade a ship, so that the shot shall range 
in the direction of her whole length between 
decks. (Smyth.) 

“H 

side after brosdaide. Da 


B. Intransitive: 

1, To use a rake; to work with a rake, 

2. To seek by raking; to scrape or scratch 
for something. 

* 3. To search closely or narrowly. 

“ Even in your hearts there will he rake for it.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. 4. 

*4. To seek, to try. 

Se et a ie 
dome, bk. i., ch. xxxviii. 

{J G) To rake a horse: 

Farr, : To draw the ordure from the rectum 
with the hand. 

(2) To rake out c fire: To rake or draw all 
——— out of a grate, &., 0a8 to extinguish 
a fire. 

(3) To rake up: 

(a) To cover over by raking. 

(6) To uncover by raking. 

(c) To bring up again orrevive: as, To rake 
up an old grievance, &c. 

(d To rake or collect together. 

“ To rake up straws and sticks,"— Bunyan : Pilgrim's 

Progress, pt. 
* rake (2), v.i. [RAKE (2), .] To live the life 
of a rake; to lead a loose dissolute life, 


rake (3), *raik, * rayke, v.i, [Icel. reika; 
Sw. raka=to wander.] 
1, To wander, to ramble, to range about. 
2, To fly wide of the game. (Said of hawks.) 
*3. To go, to proceed, to hurry. (Morte 
Arthure, 3,469.) 


rake (4), v.i. & t. [Rake (8), 8.] [Sw. dial. 
raka= to reach ; raka fram= to reach over ; to 
roject; Dan. rage=to project, to jut out. 

ake is a doublet of reach (q.v.)e] 

A, Intransitive: 

1. Arch.: To incline from the horizontal, 
as the rafters of a roof; to slope, 

2. Naut.: To incline or slope from a per- 
pendicnlar direction. It is applied to the 
masts, stem, stern-post, funnels, &c, Masts 
generally rake aft. 

B. Trans. : To give a rake or slope to; to 
slope, 

ra-keé’, ra-ki’, s. [Russ.] A coarse spirit 
inade chiefly in Russia from grain ; common 
Russian brandy. 


* pet fg a. & s [A corrupt. of rakel 
(q-V.). 
A. As adj. : Dissolute, debauched. 
“Some lewd earl, or rakehell baronet.” 
Cowper : Progress of , S14, 
= As subst,: A dissolute fellow; a rake, a 
roué, 


“A handfull of rakehelles which he had scummed 
together."—Lambarde; Perambulation, p. 478, 


* rake’-hél-ly, a. [Eng. rakehell; -y.] Dis- 
solute, rakehell. 


“T scorne and oo out the rakehelly rout of our 
ragged rywers.”—4#. A. : Epistle to Maister Harvey. 


ition, and poured broad- 
Telegraph, Aug. 25, 1885, 
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*rak-el, rac-kle, *rak-le, * rak-yl, 
* rak-ele, * rak-il, a. (Sw. dial. rakkel = 
a vagabond, connected with rakkla = to wan- 
der, to rove, frequent. of raka = to run hastily ; 
O. Sw. racka = to run about.) [RAKE (8), v.} 
Rash, hasty. 

“He that is to rakel to renden his clothes.” 
E. Eng. Auiit, Poems, iil. 526, 

* rak-el-ness, s. [Eng. rakel ; -ness.] Hasti- 
ness, rashness, 


“O, every man beware of rakelmesse, 
No trowe nothing withouten strong witnesse.” 
Chaucer: O, 7, 17,231. 


-ente, s. [A.S, racente; Icel. rekendi; 
O. H. Ger. rahchinza.] A chain. 
“ Ther ragnel in his rakentes hym rere of his dremes.” 


Lt, Eng, Allit. Poems, iii. 188. 
* rak-en-teie, s. [A.S. racenteag.] A chain. 


“ His rakentets he al-to rot.” 
sf i. Beves of Hamtoun, 1,636. 
pee a *rak-ere, s. (ng. rake), (1), v3 
~er. hs 
I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which rakes; 
speaif,, 
1, One who uses a rake. 


“A rybibour and a ratoner, a raker and hns knave,” 
Piers Plowman, p. 106. 


* 2. One who raked and removed filth from 
the streets ; a scavenger. 

3. A machine for raking hay, straw, &c., by 
horse or other power. 

4, A gun so placed as to rake an enemy’s 
vessel. 

II. Technically : 

1, Bricklaying: A piece of iron having two 
points bent at right angles, used for pickin 
out decayed mortar from the joints of ol 
walls preparatory to pointing or replacing it 
by new mortar. 

2. Steam.-eng.: A self-acting contrivance 
for cleaning the grate of a locomotive. 

+3. Ichthy.: A rake-like organ, as the 
pharyngeal bones of some fishes. = 


* rale-Gx-Y 9. (Eng. rake (2); -ry.] Dissipa- 
lon. 
“ All the rakery and intrigues of the town.”—North > 
Life of Lord Guilford, ii. 800, 
*yake'-shame, s. [Eng. rake (2), and shame ; 
ef. rakehell.] A dissolute fellow; a rake. 
“It had been good to haue ApErphiesded the rake- 
shame.” Brome: Me 


erry Beggars, iii. 
rake’-stale, rake-stele, s. [Eng. rake(1),s., 
and stale=a handle.) The handle of a rake. 


“But that tale is not worth a rakestele,” 
Chaucer: C. 7',, 6,58L 


* rak-et, s. [RackEr, s.] 

rak’-ing (1), a. & s. [RAKE (1), v.] 
A. As adj.: Enfilading; sweeping with 

shot or shell in the direction of the length. 
“And’raking chase- through our sterns they 
send,” Dryden: Annus Miradilis, lxxxil. 

B, As substantive : 
1. The act of using a rake. 
2. The «5 of ground raked at once; the 


quantity of hay, straw, &c., raked together at 
one time, 

*rak’-Ing (2), a. [Rake (2), s.]  Rakish, 
dissolute. 


“Tdo with all my heart renounce your raking 
suppers.”"—Lliz, Carters: Letters, iii, 318. (1809,) 
rak’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Raxn (4), v.] 
raking-pieces, s. pl. Pieces laid upon 
sills supported by the footings or impost ofa 
pier. 
rak’-ish (1), a. [Eng. rak(e), @ 8.3 -tsh.] 
Loose, wild, dissolute, dissipate 
“Kis appearance is saucy, rakish, and severe "— 
Century Magazine, Aug., 1882, p. 602. 
rak’-ish (2), a. (Eng. rak(e), (8) s. 3 -ish.] 
Naut. ; Having a rake or inclination of the 
masts aft or forward, instead of being upright. 
rak’-ish-ly, adv. (Eng. rakish (1); -ly.] Ina 
rakish, wild, or dissolute manner; likea rake. 
rak’-ish-néss, s. (Eng. rakish (1); -ness.] 
The quality or state of being rakish ; dissipa- 
tion, debauchery. 


rale, s. [Fr.=a rattle; O. Fr. rasle.) [Rat 
TLE, 8.) 
ral-lén-tan’-d6, adv. [Ital.] 
Music: A direction that the time of the 


passage over which it is written is to be 
gradually decreased, 


poil, b6y; pdAt, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; ge, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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* ral’-li-ange, s. (Eng. rally; -ance.] The | 


act of rallying. 


ral’-li-de, s. pl. [Lat. rall(us); fem. pl. adj. 
suff. -ide.] 

1. Ornith. : Rails; a family of Gralle, with 
very wide distribution. Bill long, curved at 
tip, sides compressed, nostrils in membranous 
grooves ; wings moderate, tail rounded ; tarsi 
and toes long and slender. The classification 
is in an unsettled state ; but the family may 
be divided into five sections or sub-families : 
Parrine, Ralline, Gallinuline, Fulicine, and 
Heliornithine. The last is sometimes made a 
fainily. 

2. Paleont.: Remains of some species have 
been found in the Mascarene Islands, and 
historical evidence shows that they have been 
extinct for little more than a century. They 
belong to Fulica and to two extinct genera, 
Aphanapteryx and Hrythromachus. Aphanap- 
teryx was a large bird of a reddish colour, 
with loose plumage, perhaps allied to Ocy- 
dromus. Erythromachus was much smaller, 
of gray and white colour, and is said to have 
lived chiefly on the eggs of the land-tortoises. 
(Walluce.) 


rallied, pa. par. ora. [Razy (1), v.] 


ral/-li-ér (1), s. [Eng. rally (1), v. ; -er.] One 
who rallies or reunites persons thrown into 
disorder, 


ral’-li-ér (2), s. (Eng. rally(2), v.3 -er.] One 
who rallies another ; a banterer. 


ral-li-ne, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. rall(us); Lat. 
fem, pl. adj. suff. -ine.] 

Ornith.: True Rails; a sub-family of Ral- 
lide (q.v.). No frontal shield; bill long and 
slender, keel bold, sides compressed ; toes 
free at base. Chief genera: Rallus, Porzana, 
Ortygometra, Ocydromus, and Aramides. 


ril-line, a. [Ra.ivs.] Of or pertaining to 
the Rails or Rallide. ’ 


ral-lis, s. (Mod. Lat.] [Ratrt, (1), s.] 

Ornith.: The typical, genus of the sub- 
family Ralline (q.v.).° Bill curved from 
nostrils to tip, which is slightly scooped ; 
nostrils in groove, extending two-thirds the 
length of the bill; opening narrow; hind toe 
short and slender. Eighteen species, with 
world-wide distribution. Rallus aquaticus is 
the Water-rail (q.v.). 


ral-ly (1), *ral-lie, v.t. & 4. [Fr. rallier, 
from Lat. re- = again, back ; ad- = to, and ligo 
= to bind.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To reunite ; to bring together and reduce 
to order, as troops that have been thrown 
into disorder or dispersed. 


“ The Gascons rally'd soon the fight renew.” 
Hoole: Tasso, bk. xx. 


2. To collect for a fresh effort ; to unite. 
“To rally all their sophistry to fortify them with 
fallacy.”—Decay of Piety. 
B. Intransitive: 
1, To reunite; to come back to order; to 
reform into an orderly or organized body. 
“ Since fa from our wall we forc'd the foe, 
Still aimed at Hector have I bent my bow.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad viii. 359. 
2. To collect together ; to unite, to assemble. 
** Our Pachas rallied round the state,” 
Byron: Bride of ‘Abydos, ii. 14. 
3. To recover strength or vigour; to gain 
strength ; to improve in health or strength: 
as, The patient rallied. 
4, To improve in value or price ; to recover 
from a fall: as, Prices rally. 


ir We hi vt. & i. [The same word as rail 
, Ve 
A. Trans. : To attack with raillery or ban- 
ter ; to use good humoured pleasantry or 
satire towards or on; to banter, to joke, to 
chaff. 
ee iy is malice against the person he rallies.” 
j * B. Intrans. : To use raillery or banter ; to 
oke. ' 


ral-l¥ (1), s. [Ratry (1), v.] 

1. The act of rallying or reforming into an 
orderly or organized body ; the act of collect- 
ing and reducing to order. 

“ With their subtle ratlys they began 

In small divisions hidden strength to try.” 
Davenant : Gondibert, 1, 8, 


ralliance—ramble 


2. The act or state of recovering strength. 
3. A set-to, as in boxing, rackets, &c. 

“The rallies in the next two bands of each side being 
well-contested.”—Féeld, April 4, 1885. 

4. The rough and tumble gambols indulged 
in by the pantomimists at the end of the 
transformation scene (q.v.), and before the 
business of the pantomime proper. 


“Let the Liberationists provide comic actors, panto- 
mime rallies, and breakdowns.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Nov. 16, 1885, 


rSl-l¥ (2), s. [Baty (2), v.] The act of 
rallying ; the use of good-tempered pleasantry 
or banter ; banter. 


rAV-ston-ite, s. [After the Rev. J. G. Ral- 
ston; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A pseudo-isometric mineral, analo- 
gous to garnet in optical characters, being bi- 
axial, with an angle of 90°. Habit, octahedral. 
Compos. : a hydrated fluoride of aluminium, 
sodium, calcium, and magnesium, the formula 
given being 3(NagMgCa)F9 + 8[Alo]Fg + 6H20. 
Occurs in small crystals, associated with crys- 
tallized cryolite and thomsenolite (q.v.), at 
Arksut Fiord, West Greenland. 


ram, *ramme, s. & a. [A.S. ram, rom ; cogn. 
with Dut. ram ; O. H. Ger. ram ; Ger. ramim.] 
A, As substantive : 
I. Ord. Lang.: The male of the sheep or 
ovine genus. In some parts also called a Tup. 
“ There was a ram, that men might see, 
That had a fleese of gold, that shone so bright.” 
Chaucer: Legend of Hipsiphile. 
II. Technically : 

1. Machinery: 

(1) The same as Monkey, 8., IL. 2 

(2) [HyDRAULIC-RAM]. 

(3) (Monxey, s., IT. 3]. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) A beak of iron or steel at the bow of a 
war-vessel, designed to crush in the sides of 
an adversary by running 
against her ‘‘end on.” 
The ram is frequently de- 
tachable. 

(2) A steam ironclad, 
armed at the bow below 
the water-line with such 
a beak, 


“To show how possible is 
the sinking of an armoured 


rit. 

120. (1873,) 

*3. Old War.: [Bat- 
TERING-RAM], 

4. Shipbuild. : A spar, hooped at the end, 
and used for moving timbers on end by a 
jolting blow. 

B. As adj. [{Icel. ramr = strong) : Rammish, 
strong-scented, stinking. 


| The Ram: [ARtzEs). 
ram-block, s. - [Drap-Eyz.) 
ram-bow, s. A bow produced so as to 


form, or furnished with, a ram. 


“When design and construction have been imper- 
fect there is danger of the ram-bow being foreed in,” — 
Saturday Review, Jan, 12, 1884, p. 56. 


*ram-cat, s. A tom-cat. 
“« Ram-cats on moonlight tiles,” 
Morning Herald, Oct, 25, 1806, 
ram-goat, s. > 


Bot. : Fagara microphylla. 

ram-head, s. 

*1, Nawt.: A halyard-block (q.v.). 

2. An iron lever for raising up great stones, 
* 3. A cuckold. 


“To be called ram-head is a title of honour.”— 
Taylor, The Water-Poet, con 


ram-line, s. 

Naut.: A line used in striking a straight 
middle line on a spar, being secured at one 
end and hauled taut at the other. 

ram’s head, s. 


Bot.: An American name for Cypripedium 
arietinum, and for the seeds of Cicer arietinum, 
the ram’s head chick pea, 


ram’s horn, s. 

1, Fort.: A semi-circular work in the ditch 
of a fortified place, and sweeping the ditch, 
being itself commanded by the main work. 

2. Palwont. : A popular name for Ammonites, 

3. Bot. (Pl.): Orchis mascula, 


RAM. 


ram, v.t. & i. 


ram -a-li-na, s. 


*ra-mass’,, v.t. [Fr. ramasser.] 


*ram-berge, s. 


[Ram, s.] (Ger. rammen ; Dam 
ramler = to ram, to drive; ramme = to strike, 
to hit.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To strike with a ram; to drive a nm 
against ; to batter. 


“The ‘Minotaur’ accidentally rammed her consort, * 
—Brit. Quarterly Review, lvii. 120, (1873.) 


2. To force in; to drive together or down , 
as, To ram down a cartridge into a gun. 

3. To fill compactly by driving and pound- 
ing. 

4, To stuff, to cram. 


“ Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears,” 
Shakesp. : Antony & Cleopatra, iL & 


B. Intrans.: To use a battering-ram o1 
similar device. 


“To turn their ships and ram at a certain signal.”— 
Saturday Review, Jan. 12, 1884, p. 56. 


ra’-ma-din, ra/-ma-dhan, rha’-ma- 


zan, s. [Arab. ramadan = the hot month, 
from ramida, ramiza = to be hot.] 

1, The ninth month of the Muhammedan 
year. The Muhammedan months being 
reckoned by lunar time, each month begins 
in each successive year eleven days earlier 
than in the preceding, so that in thirty-three 
years it occurs successively in all the seasons. 

2. The great annual Muhammedan fast, 
kept up throughout the entire month from 
sunrise to sunset. 


*ram/-age (age as 12), s. & a. [Fr., from 


Low Lat. *ramaticum, from Lat. ramus=8 
bough.] 

A, As substantive : 

1. Branches of trees. 

2. The warbling of birds among the branches 
of trees. 


“ Birds their ramage did on thee bestow.” 
Drummond, pt. ii., son. 10, 


3. A branch of a pedigree; line, lineage 
kindred. (Cotgrave.) ; -? 

B. As adjective : 

1, Having left the nest, and begun to sit on 
the branches. 

2. Wild, shy, untamed. (Generally applied 
to an untrained hawk.) 


“The distinctions of eyess and ramage hawks °— 
Browne: Miscellany Tract v. 


* rAm’-age (age as 1g), v.t. [Rommace.] 
* ra-ma-giois, a. 


[Eng. ramage, s.; -ous.] 
Belonging to the branches; flying amongst 
the branches; hence, wild, not tamed or 
trained. 
“ As soone as she hath knit him that knot, 
Now is he tame that was so ramagious.” 
haucer: The Remedy of Loue. 


ram’-a-kin, s. (Ramexin.] 
ra’-mal, a. 


[Lat. ramus = a branch or bough.] 
Bot. : The same as RaMEous (q.V.). 


(Lat. ramalia = twigs.] 
Bot. : Agenus of Usnex. Ramalina fraxinea, 
R. fastigiata, and R. farinacea are common on 
the bark of trees. R. polymorpha and R. 
scopulorum are good dyeing lichens, 


z To collect 
together. 


“When they have ramast many of several kindes 
and tastes.”—Comical Hist. of World in the Moon. 


Ra-may’-an-a, s. [Sansc.] 


Hindoo Literature: One of the two great 
Indian epic poems. Its author was Valmiki, 
of the aboriginal tribe of Kolis on the Bombay 
coast. It celebrates the exploits of Rama, 
king of Oude, who, aided by the Monkey-god 
Hunooman (q.v.), conquered Ceylon, and 
brought back his queen, Sita, whom Rawana, 
the giant and tyrant of that island, had 
carried away. 


ram’-bade, s. [Fr.] 


Naut.: The elevated platform built acrosa 
the prow of a galley for boarding. 


ram’-béh, s. [Malay.] 


Bot,: The fruit of Picrardia sativa or duleis, 
which grows in the peninsula of Malacca. 


[Fr. rame=an oar, and 
barge.] A long narrow kind of war-ship, swift 
and easily managed. 


ram/-ble, ram-mle, v.i. [A frequent. from 


roam (Prov. rame). | 


Ee i tr Se Pi. 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite. ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, e@ =é; ey=a; qu=kw. 


1, To rove ; to wander about; to walk, ride, 
or sail from place to place without any definite 
object in view; to stroll about; to wander 
carelessly or indefinitely. 


“The English officers rambled into town.”"— 
Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. vil, =o 


2. To move, grow, or extend without an 
certain direction. " : 
“ O'er his amp! 
ae 
3. To speak or tnink in an incoherent 
manner ; to wander in speech or thought. 


nimn-ble, « (RAMBLE, s.] A roving; a wan- 
dering about without any definite object; a 
strolling or roaming about. 
“To enjoy « ramble on the banks of Thames.” 
Cowper > Task, i, 115. 
*ramble-headed, a. Unsteady, giddy. 
“We ramble-headed creatures."—Richardson: Sir 
©. Grandison, vi. 34. 
rim’-blér, s. (Eng. rambl(e), v.; -er.] One 
who rambles about; a stroller, a rover, a 
wanderer. 
“TI love such holy rambditers.” 
F Scott: Marmion, 1. 25. 
raim’-bling, pr. par. ora. [Rams xe, v.] 
1. Wandering, roving, or roaming about 
carelessly or irregularly. 
2. Straggling, irregular, without method, 
wandering : as, a rambling story. 


ram’-bling-ly¥, adv. 


In a rambling manner, 


rim-boé-tin, rim-bii-tin, s. [Malay 
rambut = hair, from the soft spines covering 
the fruit.] 

Bot.: Nephelium lappaceum, found in the 
Malayan archipelago. Its bean, a red edible 
fruit, is about the size of a pigeon’s egg. 

“ram'-bodze, * rim’-bise, s. [Etym. 
doubtful ; cf. booz.] Adrink made of wine, 
ale, eggs, and sugar, in the winter time; or of 


wine, milk, sugar, and rosewater in the sum- 
mer time. (Builey.) 


* rAm-biis’-tioiis (i as y),a. [Prob. a cor- 


rupt. from boisterous (q.v.). | Boisterous, noisy, 
violent ; careless of the comfort of others. 


ra'-mé-al, a. [Lat. rameus, from ramus=a 
branch.] The same as Rameous (q.v.). 


+ Ra-mé-an, a. &s. [(Rawism.] Thesameas 
Ramist (q.v.). 

“The faults of the Ramean system of dialectics 
have | been acknowledged.”—McClintock & Strong : 
Cyclop. Lit., Vili. 900. 

ramed, a. (Eng. ram; -ed.} 
Shipduild.: Said of a ship on the stocks 
when the frames, stem, and stern-post are up 
and adjusted. 


re-meé’,, ra-mie’, s. [Malay.] 
Bot. : Béhmerianivea, [GRASSCLOTH PLANT.] 
rim’-é-kin, ram’-a-kin, * ram’-mé- 
*ram’ uin (qu as k), s. (Fr. 
. Dut. rammeken = toasted 


{Eng. rambling ; -ly.] 


kin, 
oa from 
bread.) 

Cook. : A small slice of bread covered with 
a mixture of cheese and eggs. 

rim -el, ram’-mel, *raim’-mell, * ram- 

al, s. (Lat. ramale = a withered, dead, or 
useless branch; ramus=a branch; Fr. 
ramilles = small sticks or twigs.] 

1. Brushwood, dead wood, or branches. 


“To write of scrogges, brome, hadder, or rammelt.” 
. Douglas: Anead ix,, Prol. 44, 


2. Rubbish, such as bricklayers’ rubbish, or 
stony fragments ; rubble. 


“ The river Tiberis, which in time past was full of 
rammell and the ruins of houses."—/?. Holland; Sue- 


p. 51. 


ramel-wood, rammell-wood, s. 
Copse wood, brushwood, 


®rim-el, *raim’-mel, v.i. [Ramet, s.] To 
moulder to pieces ; to turn to rubbish. 
ram’-ént, s. [Lat. ramentum =a chip, a 
shaving, from rado = to scrape.) 
1, Ord. Lang.: A scraping, a shaving. 
2. Bot. (Pl.): [RAMENTA]. 


Yra-mén-ta,s. pl. [Lat.] [RaMent.] 
Bot. : Thin, brown, foliaceous scales, appear- 
ing sometimes in great numbers on young 
shoots, and on the stems of many ferns. 


ramblo—ramose 


rim-én-ta'-ceoiis (ce as sh), a (Lat. ra- 
ment(a) ; Eng. adj. suff. -aceous.} 
Bot. : Covered with ramenta, 


ra'-mé-oiis, a. (Lat. rameus, from ramus =a 
branch, a bough.) 


Bot.; Of or belonging to the branches. 
(Lindley.) 


*ram’-6-quin (quas k),s, [Ramexry.] 


r&m_-feé’-zled (le as el), a. [Frxzx,s.) Fa- 
tigued, phar seareh) oh 


ra’-mi, s. pl. 


, ee 
ram ’-i6, s, An Eastern Asiatic and Indian 
perennial shrub of the nettle family (Urticacew), 
now cultivated in the Southern United States 
and the West Indies. The term is also applied 
to the fine fibre, somewhat resembling that of 
cotton, made from the young shoots of the 
plant. Also used attributively ; as, ramie cloth. 


ram-i-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Fr., from ramijier = 
to ramify (q.v.).] 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, Literally : 
(1) The act of ramifying; the process of 


branching or shooting out branches from a 
stem. 


(Ramus,] 


(2) The production of figures resembling . 


branches. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A small branch or offshoot from a main 
stock or channel. 


“The monary artery and vein pass along the 
surfaces Prthese air bladders in an infinite number of 
ramifications.”"—Arbuthnot : On Aliments, ch. ii. 


(2) A subordinate branch ; an offshoot. 

(8) A division or subdivision in a classifica- 
tion ; the exposition of a subject, &c. 

“When the radical idea branches out into parallel 
ramifications, how can a consecutive series be formed 
of senses in their nature collateral?”"—Johnson: Pref. 
to Eng. Dictionary. L 

II. Botany: 

1, The manner in which a tree produces its 
branches. First the stem is simple, then 
leaf-buds appear in the axils of the several 
leaves, and simple branches arise; next in the 
axils of their leaves other buds develop, and 
so a tree is formed. 


2. Subdivisions of roota or branches. 
* ram’-i-fie, v.t. & 4, [Ramiry.] 


ram/’-i-form, a. [Lat. ramus =a branch, and 
forma = form, shape.] Resembling a branch. 


ram’-i-fy, *ram-i-fie, v.t. & i, [Fr. ramifier, 
from Lat. ramus =a branch, and facio = to 
make; Sp. ramificar ; Ital. rumificare.) 
A, Transitive: 
1, Lit. : To divide or separate into branches, 
2. Fig.: To divide or subdivide into 
branches or subdivisions. 


“ He expanded them to such an extent, and ramified 
them to so much yariety."—Johnson: Life of Milton, 


B. [ntransitive: 
1, Lit. : To shoot out in branches ; to send 
out branches. 


Sed pe en affects the urine with a fatid smell, 
especially if cut when they are white; when they are 
older, aud begin to ramify, they lose this quality.”— 
Arbuthnot; On Aliments, ch. til. 


2. Fig.: To be divided or subdivided; to 
send out or have offshoots or branches. 


*ra-mi-lié, *ra- 
mil’-lié (iasy), s. 
fin commemora- 

ion of the battle 
of Ramilies (1706). ] 

1, A cocked-hat, 
worn in the time 
of George I, 

2, A wig, worn 
as late as the time 
of George III. f 

3, A long, gradu- RAMILIE WIG. 
ally diminishing 

lait to the hair or wig, with a great bow at 

e top and a smaller one at the bottom. 


“ A head of fine flaxen hair, combed in an elegant 
irregularity to the face, behind braided into a ra. 
millie."—Monthly Review, Feb., 1752, p. 121. 


*ra-mip’-ar-olis, a. [Lat.ramus=a branch, 
and pario = to produce.) Producing branches, 


*ram’- a. [A corrupt. of ramage, a 
(q.v.).] (See extract.) 
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Ra'-mism, s. [For etym. see def.] 

Hist. & Philos.: The philosophical and 
dialectical system of Pierre de la Ramée 
(better known by his Latinised name, Ramus), 
royal professor of rhetoric and philosophy at 
Paris, He was born in 1515, and was one of 
the victims of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
(1572). He was a strong opponent of Scholas- 
ticism, and of the dialectics of Aristotle. In 
his Institutiones Dialectice (Paris, 1543) he 
attempted to provide a new system of logic, 
which, like Cicero, he strove to blend with 
rhetoric. That book formed the groundwork 
of the Logic published by Milton in 1672. 


“In England, Cambridge alone... was a strong- 
hold of Kamism.”—Eneye. Brit. (ed. 9th), xiv. $03, 


Ra/-mist, a. & s. (Eng. ram(ism) ; -ist.] 
A. As adj.: Belonging to, or connected 
with Ramism (q.v.); Ramean. 


“Bacon... expounds the system of logic with un- 
mistakable reference to the Mamist principles,”"— 
Encye. Brit, (ed. 9th), xiv. 803, 


*B, As subst.: A follower of Ramus; a 
Ramean. 
“The controversy which raged between the Aris- 


totelians and the total or partial Ramists.”—Eneye. 
Brit, (ed. 9th), xiv. 808, a 2 


rim’-mel, * rim’-mell, s. [Ramet.] 
1, Rubbish. 
2. A lot of coarse fish, (Prov.) 


ram-méls-bérg’-ite, s. [After C. F. Ram- 
melsberg, the German chemist and mineralo- 
gist ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1, An orthorhombic form of nickel arsenide. 
Hardness, 5°25 to 5°75; sp. gr. 7°099 to 7°188, 
Compos.: arsenic, 71°7; nickel, 28°3 = 100. 
Formula like that of chloanthite, NiAse; 
hence this mineral is dimorphous. Occurs in 
Saxony. 

2. The same as CHLOANTHITE (q.V.). 


r&m/-mér, s. [Eng. ram, v.; -er.] One who 
rams ; an instrument with which anything is 
rammed or driven ; specif. : 
1, A beetle used for beating the earth to 
solidity, or by paviors for ramming or driving 
down paving-stones firmly into their beds. 


“The earth is to bee wel driven and beaten downe 
close with a rammer, that it may be fast about the 
roots.”—P. Holland; Plinie, bk. xvil., ch. xi. 

2. In founding, a round or square tool used 
for ramming the sand into the flasks. 


rammer and sponge, s. 

Ordn.: An instrument used for loading 
guns. It consists of a wooden staff, with an 
enlargement at one end for ramming home the 
shot and charge, and at the other a cylindri- 
cal plug of tow, cotton, or hair, securely fixed 
to ie staff, and fully the size of the bore, for 
cleansing the grooves, and, when used wet, 
extinguishing any burning particles of car- 
tridge left after firing the previous charge. 


* ram/-mish (1), a. 


ram’-mish (2), a. [Eng. ram, 8; -ish; ef. 
Dan. ram = strong-scented, rank ; Icel. ramr 
=strong.] Ram-like, strong-scented, rank, 
fetid, lascivious. (Chaucer: C. T., 16,409.) 


rim’-mish-néss, s. (Eng. rammish ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being rammish. 


[RaMIsH.] 


ram’-my, «a. [Eng. ram, s.; -y.] Likearam; 
rammish, strong-scented. 


* rim-6l-lés’-cenge, s. [Fr. ramollir = to 
make soft: Lat. re- = back; ad = to, and 
mollio= to soften.] A softening or mollifying. 


ra-m6l-lisse’-ment (ent as An), s. [Fr.] 

Pathol. ; Softening. Used of the brain or of 

the spinal cord. It is the result of suppura- 
tion following on inflammation. 


ra-moon’,s. [Native name.] 
Bot.: Trophis americana, a West Indian tree, 
the leaves of which are sometimes given as 
fodder for cattle. 


ra’-m6se, ra’-mous, a. (Lat. ramosus, from 
ramus =a branch; Fr, rameuz; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. ramoso.] 
*1, Ord, Lang.: Branching, ramifying; 
consisting or full of branches; resembling 
branches. 


“A ramous efflorescence, of a fine white spar.’— 
—Woodward ; On Fossils. 


2. Bot. : Having many branches ; as Ilex. 


ee 
boil, boy; péut, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=>zhuin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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mp, *rampe, v.i. &t. [Fr. ramper=to 
Feop, erawl, Riad ; rampe =a flight of steps ; 
ef. Ital. rampa=a claw, a gripe ; rampare = 
to claw; Bay. rampfen=to snatch: all 
nasalized forms corresponding to Ger. raffen ; 
Low Ger. rappen =to snatch hastily; Dan. 
rappe=to hasten; rap=quick ; Sw. rappa 

to snatch ; rapp = brisk.] | 

A, Intransitive: 
* 4, To climb, as a plant. 


“ Purnished with claspers and tendrils, they catch 
hold of them, and so, ramping upon trees, they mount 
up to a great height,”—Aay : On the Creation. 


*92. To rear up on the hind legs; to assume a 
rampant attitude. 


.**A lion ramps at the top.” 
Weasiyern : Maud, I. xiv. 7. 


*3. To leap with violence ; to leap or bound 
wildly or extravagantly. (Milton: P. L., iv.343.) 

* 4, To spring or bound about; to gambol, 
to play, to romp. 


“They dance in a round, cutting capers and ramp- 
ing.” Swift: Deser. of an Irish Feast. 


5. To move along quickly ; to romp along. 
“ We ramped along with whole sail.” —Field, Dec. 6, 
1884. 


B, Transitive: 
1. To bend or turn upwards, as a piece of 
iron, to adapt it to woodwork of a gate, &e. 


2. To hustle ; to rob with violence ; to ex- : 


tort by means of threats, (Slang Dict.) 


ramp, *rampe,s. [Ramp, v.] 
* 7. Ordinary Language: 
1, A leap, a spring, a bound. 


“The bold Ascalonite 
Fled from his lion ramp.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 139. 


2. A romping woman ; a masculine woman ; 
@ harlot. 


“Tone was borne in Burgoyne, ... and wasa rampe 
of such boldnesse, that she woulde course horsses and 
Tide them to water.”—Hull - Henry VI. (an. 6), 


3. A highwayman, a robber. 

TI, Technically : 

1. Fort. : An inclined road in a fortification 
leading from one level of the enceinte to 
another. 

“The Burmese waited for the attack, which had to 

be delivered up along ramp."'—Standard, Nov. 24, 1835. 

2. Mason. & Carp.: A concavity on the 
upper side of a hand-rail formed over risers, 
or over a half or quarter space, by a sudden 
rise of the steps above. 

3. Bot. (Of the form rampe): Arum macula- 
tum. 


rim-pa'-cious, a. [Prob. the same as 
Rampaaious (q.v.).] Rampant, boisterous, 
high-spirited. 
“ Avery spirited and rampaciousanimal."—Dickens : 
Oliver Twist, ch. ii. 
ram-page’, ram-pauge, v.i. [Ramp, v.] 
1. To ramp ; to prance about ; to run about 
wildly. (Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. ix.) 
2. To rage and storm; to prance about with 
rage. 
ram-page’, s. (Rampacz, v.) A state of ex- 
citement or passion ; violent conduct; a romp. 
4 On the rampage: In a state of excitement 
or passion; wild, violent. (Often = on a 
drinking bout.) 
“To start off on the rampage in the Viceregal 
sanctum.”—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 6, 1885. 
rim-pa-giois, a. [Eng. rampag(e); -ious.] 
Monstrous. 
“There comes along a missionary ... witha ram- 
pagious gingham,”—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 8, 1885. 
*rim-pal-li-an, * rim-p&l-li-on, s. 
[Ramp, v.] A term of low abuse, applied to 
either a man or a woman, 
“Away, you scullion, you rampallian, you fustila- 
rian."—Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ii. L 
rimp’-an-c¥y, s. (Eng. rampan(t) ; -cy.] The 
quality or state of being rampant; excessive 
prevalence; exuberance, extravagance. 
eens cemporal) power being dulte ua e manner 
cuate e rampancy 0: i | res 
On the Séven OMarCNas (Pret) ee ae 
rampant, a. [Fr., pr. par. of ramper = to 
climb.) [Ramp, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Leaping, springing. [II.] 
“The rampant lyon hunts he fast.” 
Spenser: Shepheards Oulender; July. 
3. Springing, climbing, or growing un- 
checked ; rank in growth ; exuberant. 


“ Alas | what rampant weeds now shame my fields,” 
Cowper; Death of Damon. 


' 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2x, 


_ ramp—ramulosé 


3. Overleaping restraint or moderation ; 
excessively prevalent ; predominant. 

“Im these days of rampant Chauvinism.”—Daily 

Telegraph, Sept. 11, 1885., 

* 4, Lustful, sala- 
cious, lewd. (Pope.) 

Il. Her.: Standing 
upright upon the hind 
legs (properly on one 
‘foot only, as if attack- 
ing. (Said of a beast 
of prey, as the lion.) 

{| Cownter-rampant: 

Her. : Said of an ani- 
mal rampant towards 
the sinister. When ap- 
plied to two ,animals the term denotes that 
they are rampant contrary-wise in saltire, or 
that they are rampant face to face. 


rampant-arch, s, 


Arch. : (See extract). 

“ When the extremities of an arch rise from sup- 
ports at unequal heights, the arch is called rampant. 
—Cassell's Technical Educator, pt. X., Pp. 252. 

rampant-gardant, a. 


Her.: The same as rampant, but with the 
animal looking full-faced. 


RAMPANT, 


EAMPANT-GARDANT, BRAMPANT-PASSANT, 


rampant-passant, a. 

Her.: Said of an animal when walking 
with the dexter fore-paw raised somewhat 
higher than the mere passant position. 


rampant-regardant, a. 
Her.: Said of an animal in a rampant posi- 
tion and iooking behind, 


RAMPANT-REGARDANT, 


RAMPANT-SEJANT. 


rampant-sejant, a. 
Her. : Said of an animal when in a sitting 
posture with the forelegs raised. 


*r&mp’-ant-ly, adv. [Eng. rampant; -ly.] 
In a rampant manner. 


ram’-part, *ram-per, *ram-pi-ar, 
*ram-pi-er, *ram-pire, *ram-pyre, 
s. (Fr. rempart, rempar, from remparer = to 
fortify, to enclose with a rampart. Rempar is 
the true French form, the ¢ being excrescent. 
Remparer is from re- = again; em- = in, and 
parer (Ital. parare, Lat.paro) = to prepare, 
to make ready; Ital. riparo=a defence; 
riparare = to defend.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

2. fig.: Anything which fortifies and de- 
fends from assault ; that which affords security 
or safety ; a defence, a bulwark. 

bill y 1) fe 

soni, buy dartow mul davultorisun wita many erties 
break through them or leap over them.”—Waterlana: 
Works, viii. 141. 

II, Fort.: An embankment around a forti- 
fied place. In the more perfect condition the 
wall of the rampart forms a scarp, and is 
crowned by the parapet. 

“ On each tall ramparts thundering side.” 
Warton. Grave of King Arthur. 
rampart-gun, s. 


Ordn.: A large piece of artillery to be used 
on a rampart, and not for field purposes. 


*ramp'-art, *ramp-ire, v.f. [Rampart, s.] 
To protect or fortify with a rampart or ram- 
parts. (Mickle: Lusiad, vii.) 


*rampe, v.1. 
rim-peé, ramped,a. [Rompvu.j 
ramp’-ér, s. [Eng. ramp, v.; -er.] A ruffian 


ram/-rod, s. 


rim’-shac-kle, a. & s. 


ram’-shac-kle, v.t. 


ram’-skin, s. 


ram’-u-lose, + rim’-u-lotis, a. 


(Ramp, v.] 


whio infests racecourses. [RAmP, ¥., B. II. 2.] 


ram-phas’-tds, s. [RHAmMPHasTos.j 
*yram-pi-ar, *ram-pi-er, s. [RAMPART, ¢.] 
ram/-pi-on, s. [Fr. raiponce; Sp. reponche, 


raiponce ; Port. raponto ; Ital. raperonzo. fron 
Lat. rapa, rapum = a turnip.) 

Botany : 

1. Campanula Rapunculus, a bell flower two 
to three feet high, with red, purple, or blue 
flowers. [CAMPANULA.] 

2. The genus Phyteuma (q.v.}. 

q Large or German Rampion is @nothera 
biennis. 


‘*rim/‘-pire, s. & v. [RamMpPART, s. & v.] 
rim’-plér, ram’-plor, a. & s. [Prob. con- 


nect. with ramble (q.v.).] 

A. As adj.: Roving, rambling, roaming, 
unsettled. 

B. As subst.: A gay, roving, or unsettled 
fellow. (Scotch.) 


(Eng. ram, v., and rod.] A rod 
of wood or metal, used for forcing the charge 
to the bottom of a gun-barrel, and also, with 
a wiper or ball-screw attached, for cleansing 
the interior of the barrel, and for withdrawing 
acharge. It is held to the gun by thimbles 
or by grooves in the band and a corresponde 
ing groove in the stock. 


ram sa-gul, s. [Native name.} 


Zool. : Capra imberbis (De Blainv.), a domes- 
ticated variety of the Tahr, Capra jemlaica 
(Hemitragus jemlaicus). 

“There are at least forty acknowledged varieties 
of the Goat, among which may be mentioned the Ber- 
bura, or Ram sagutl, of India, a Goat which is remark- 
able for being destitute of beard, and for the large 
dewlap which decorates the throat of the male. Ite 
ears are very short, and its smooth fur is white, 
mana arith reddish-brown.”"—Wood: Iilus. Nat. 

. Hist., i. 672. 


{Etym. doubtful; 
prob. connected with shake.] 

A, As adj.: Loose, disjointed ; in a crazy 
state ; in bad repair. 


“A ramshackle waggon, rough men, and a rougher 
landscape.”—Atheneum, April 1, 1882, 


B. Assubst.; A thoughtless fellow. (Scotch.} 


[(RAMSHACKLE, @.] To 
search, to ransack, to rummage. (Prov.) 


(Prob. a corrupt. of ramekin 
(q.v.).] A species of cake made of dough and 
grated cheese. Called also Sefton-cake, be- 
cause said to have been invented at Croxteth 
Hall, the seat of Lord Sefton. 


rim’-sons, rim’-sén (pl. raim’-sdng, 


ram-siés),s. [A.S. hramsan, pl. of hramsa; 
Sw. rams (6k) = ram’s-leek ; Dan. rams (lég) 
= ram’s-leek ; Bavarian ramsen.] 

Bot. : Allium ursinum ; a British plant with 
ovate lanceolate leaves, and a trigonous scape 
bearing an umbel of white flowers. Found in 
woods,-hedge banks, &c. Formerly cultivated 
in gardens for garlic, but now. superseded by 
A. sativum. 


ram’-stam, a. & adv. [Eng. ram = to push, 


Scotch stam = to stamp.] 
A. As adj.: Forward, thoughtless, rash. 


B. As adv.: Rashly, precipitately, head- 
long. (Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xxviii.) 


ram’-stéd, s. [Etym. doubtful. 


Bot.: An American name for Linaria vul- 
garis. 


ram’'-til, s. [Bengalee & Mahratta.} 


Bot: Guizotia oleifera. [Guizotta.} 


ram-til’-la, s. [Ramrit.} 


Bot. : A synonym of Guizotia (q.v.} 


ra’-mu-li, s. pl. (Lat. nom. pl. of ramuiau, 


dimin. of ramus =a branch, a bough.] 

Bot. : Small branches, branchlets, twigs. 
[Lat. 
ramulosus, | 


Bot.: Having many ramuli (q.v.); divid 
into many small branches. sc 4 


marine; g6, pot. 
c@ =e; ey=4; qu=kw. 


ra—miis (pl. ra/-mi), s. (Lat. =a branch.] 

1, Anatomy : 

Q) A branch of an artery, vein, or nerve. 

(2) The male organ of generation. 

(8) Each of two branches or halves of the 
wer jaw in man and other v s. The 
papi which rises to articulate with the skull 

called the ascending ramus. There are also 
& superior, or ascending, and an inferior or 
descending ramus in the pubie bone, and a 
ramus of the ischium. 

2. Bot.: A branch. 


ra-miis’-cille, s. 
dimin. from ramus =a branch. ] 
Anat, : The branch of any ramus. 


ra-miis~—cu-Ii, s. pl. [Ramuscu.e.] 
Bot. : The mycelium of some fungals. 


ran, pret. ofv. (Roy, v.] 


ran (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
1, Rope-making : A reel of twenty yards. 


2. Nawt.: Yarns coiled on a spun-yarn 
winch. 


* rin (2), s. [A.S. & Icel. rdn.] Open robbery 
and violence; rapine. 


*r&n (3), s. [Irish & Gael. rann =a division, 
ry 798)” a poem.) A saying. (Seven Sages, 


ra-na, s. (Lat.] 
1. Zool.: The typical genus of the family 
Ranide (q.v.), with sixty species, absent only 
from South America and Australia. Fingers 
quite free, none opposable; toes webbed; 
vomerine teeth in two series or groups ; tongue 
large, oblong, free, and deeply notched be- 
hind; metatarsus with one or two blunt 
tubercules. Rana temporaria is the Common 


English Frog, and R. esculenta the Edible 


2. Palcont. : From the Miocene of Germany 
and Switzerland. 


ra’-nal, a. [Ranatzs.] 
Bot.: Of, or belonging to the Ranales (q.v.). 


va-na'-lés, s. pl. [Pl. of Mod. Lat. ranalis, 
from rana =a frog.] [RaNUNCULUS.] 

Bot. : The tame ugg 9 Aap i ve of 
Hypogynous Exogens. onodichlamydeous 
flowers, placentz sutural or axile, stamens in- 
definite, embryo minute, in a large quantity 
of fleshy or horny albumen, Orders: Magno- 
liacee, Anonacez, Dilleniacesw, Ranunculacee, 
Sarraceniacee, and Papaveracez. 


ra’-nan-ite, s. [Lat. rana=a frog.] A sect 
of Jews who honoured frogs because they 
were one of the instruments in plaguing 
Pharaoh. (Annandale.) 


ra-na-tra, s. [Mod. Lat., from rana=a 
frog.) 

Entom.: A genus of Nepide. Body very 
elongated and cylindrical ; rostrum directed 
forwards, anterior thighs long and slender. 
One species, Ranatra linearis, is aquatic, being 
found in the mud at the bottom of water. In 
the eveuing it sometimes flies forth. Both 
larva and imago are carnivorous, 


range, s. [Etym. doubtful] 
1, Ashore or prop acting as a strut for the 
support of anything. 
2. A bar between the legs of a chair. 
*3. A kind of fine stone. Probably a kind 
of marble. ; 
“ Tvorie pillars 2 tobaced — ey F as on] woe. 
rance, v.t. [RANCE,s.] Toshore up; to prop. 
(Scotch.) 


*rin-cés'-cent, a. [Lat. rancescens, pr. 
rr. ol incept. of ranceo = to be rank.) 
coming rancid, rank, or sour. 


*ra&nch, v.t. [A corrupt. of wrench (q.v.).] 
To at mo to sprain ; to injure by straining. 


‘dl his tusk the monster grinds. . . 
f  eoagd te his pant young Otiieya found . 
‘And ranch'd bis hips with one continu’d wound. 

Dry : Ovid; Metamorphoses viii, 


ranch, *ranghe, s. (Sp. rancho.] The same 
as RaNncHo (q.v.). 


“ And other ranch territories.” — Daily Telegraph, 
Bept. 14, 1885. 


[Late Lat. ramusculus, 


ramus—randy 


6, v4. [RaNoH, 5.) To keep | 
aranch or farm for the rearing of cattle and | 
horses. 
ran-ché-ri’-a, s. Tho hut of a ranchero, or 

a collection of such huts, 
ran-¢ché-r6, s. [Sp.] In Mexico, a herds- 
man; aman employed ona ranch. 
“ With certain hard-riding rancheros.”—Ficld, Jan. 
2, 1886, 
ranch’-miin, s. [Eng. ranch, s,, and man.] 
The keeper or owner of a ranch. 
“The ranchmen of the Western territory.”"—Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 14, 1885, 
ran’-gho, s, (Sp.=a mess, a set of persons 
who eat and drink together, a messroom.] In 
Mexico, a rude hut where herdsmen and farm- 
labourers live or only lodge; a farming 
establishment for rearing cattle and horses. 
Itis thus distinguished froma hacienda, which 
is a cultivated farm or plantation. 


ranch’-wom-an, s. (Eng. ranch, s, and 
woman.] The wife of a ranchman. 
“A charming little ranchwoman."—Scribner's Mag- 
azine, May, 1880, p. 127. 
ran’-gid, a. [Lat. rancidus, from ranceo = to 
be rank, to stink; Fr. rance; Ital. rancido.] 
Having a rank smell; sour, musty, rank, ill- 
smelling. 
“ She bids him from a goat's deep entrails take 
The rancid fat.” oole; Orlando Furioso, xvii. 
* rin-cid’-ity, s. (Fr. rancidité; Ital. ran- 
cidité.] The quality or state of being rancid ; 
rancidness ; a strong sour smell. 


ran’-cid-ly, adv. [Eng. rancid; -ly.] Ina 
rancid manner; with a strong sour smell; 
mustily. 

ran’-cid-néss, s. [Eng. rancid ; -ness.] The 

quality or state of being rancid; rancidity, 

rankness. 


“ Their flesh has contracted a rancidness."—White + 
Selborne, p. 112. 


* rinck, * rancke, a. & adv. [Rank, a.] 


ran'-cor, rin’-cotr, *ran-kor, s. (0. 
Fr. rancor, rancore, rancewr, (Fr. rancune), 
from Lat. rancorem, accus. of rancor = rancid- 
ness, spite. [Rancrp.] O. Sp. rancor; Sp. 
rencor; Ital. rancore, rancwra. 

1. Inveterate malignity, enmity, or spite; 
deep-seated malice, malevolenee, or ill-will ; 
implacable malice or enmity. 

“ All the rancour of a renegade.”—Macaulay : Hist. 

Eng., ch. vi. 
* 2. Virulence, corruption, poison. 
oe rancours in the vessel of e 
se Athen "Macbeth, iLL 


ran’-cor-oiis, a. [Eng. rancor; -ous.] Full 
of, or characterized by rancor; deeply ma- 
lignant ; spiteful in the utmost degree; in- 
tensely virulent. (Rowe: Pharsalia vi. 483.) 


ran’-cor-olis-ly, adv. (Eng. rancorous ; -ly.] 
In a rancorous manner ; with rancor or deep 


malignity. 


rind, s. 
border, an edge, a brink ; Ice 
*I, Ordinary Language: 
1, A border, edge, or seam. 
2. A long fleshy piece of beef cut ont between 
the flank and the buttock, 


“ They came with chopping knives, 
To cut into rands.” 
Beaum, & Flet,; Wild-goose Chase, v. 2% 


II, Shoemaking : 

1, One of the slips beneath the heel of a 
sole, to bring the rounding-surface to a level 
ready to receive the lifts of the heel. 

2. A thin inner shoe-sole. (Simmonds.) 


*rand, v.i. [Prob. a form of rant(q.v.).] To 
storm, to rave, to fume, to rant. 
“T raved, and randed, and miled." J, Webster. 


ran’-d&n (1), s. [Etym. doubtful] The pro- 
duce of a second sifting of meal; the finest 
part of the bran of wheat. 


ran’-dain (2), s. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps 
connected with random (q.v.).] 
1. A boat worked by three rowers with four 
oars, the middle rower using a pair of sculls, 
the other two one oar each. 


“People in punts and gigs, randans, gondolas, and 
canoes.”"—Daily Telegraph, July 3, 1885. 


(A.8., Ger, Dut., and Dan=a 
1. rond.)} 
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2. A spree, a drinking-bout. (Used only in 
the phrase, To go or be on the randan.) "i 


ran-dan’-ite, s. [After Randan, Puy-de- 
Dome, in the neighbourhood of which if waa 
found ; suff. -ite (Min.). ] 
Min.: A kaolin-like variety of tripolite 
(q.v.), containing 9°10 per cent. of water. 


ran’-di-a, s. [Named after Isaac Rand, of 


the Apothecaries’ botanic garden at Chelsea.} 

Bot.: A genus of Gardenide, Randia dwme- 
torum is a small thorny shrub growing in the 
Himalayas, The fruit is a safe emetic; ex- 
ternally applied, it is an anodyne in rheu- 
matism ; an infusion of the bark is given to 
produce nausea, The unripe fruit of 2. 
uliginosa, also Indian, is roasted in wood- 
ashes, and then given for diarrhoea and dysen- 
tery. The natives eat the roasted fruits of 
both trees ; raw, that of the first species is 
used to poison fish. In the North-west Pro- 
vinces it is employed in calico printing and 
dyeing to intensify the colour. The fruit of 
R. aculeata is used asa blue dye. About fif- 
teen species are in British hot-houses. 


rand'-ite, s. [After T. D. Rand; suff. -tte 
(Min.). ] 

Min. : A mineral described, after an analy- 

sis of a small amount of impure material, as 

a hydrous carbonate of calcium and uranium. 

Occurs as an encrustation of a canary-yellow 

colour on granite at Frankford, Pennsylvania. 


ran’-dle, s, [Ranriz.] 


rin’-dém, *ran-don, * ran-doun, *ran- 
down, s. &a. (0. Fr. randon=the swift- 
ness and force of a strong stream: whence 
aller & grand randon = to go very fast (an- 
swering to the Eng. at random) ; randir = to 
pee on; randonner = to run swiftly or vio- 
ently; Sp. de rendon, de rondon =rashly, 
abruptly, intrepidly. Ultimate etym. doubt- 
ful, but probably from Ger. rand = an edge, 
rim, brink, or margin, so that the reference is 
tothe foree ofa brimming river.] [RAnD, a.) 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

*1. Force, Violence ; a violent or furious 
course ; impetuosity. 

*2. The distance travelled by a missile ; 
range, reach. 

= tpesna sy which the missive is to mount by, if we 

will have go to its furthest random, must be the 
half of a right one,”—Digby: On Bodies. 

3. A roving motion or course without direc- 
tion; want of direction, rule, or method ; 
haphazard, (Only in the phrase at random, 
re to any thing done at haphazard or 
chance). 

“ Like a scattered seed at random sown.” 
Cowper ; Table Talk, 676 

II. Mining: The distance from a deter- 
mined horizon'; the depth below a given 
plane. (Webster.) 

B. As adj. : Done at hazard or without any 
settled aim, purpose, or direction; left te 
chance; chance, haphazard, casual. 

“A random shaft.” Dryden: Virgil ; dén. iv. 

random.-courses, s. pl. 

Mason. & Paving: Courses of stone of un- 
equal thickness. 


random-shot, s. A shot fired at random; 
a shot fired with the muzzle of the gun ele- 
vated above the horizontal line. 


random-tooling, s. The forming the 
face of a stone to a nearly smooth surface k 
hewing it over with a broad-pointed chisel, 
which produces a series of minute waves at 
right angles to its path. (Known in Scotland 
as droving.) 


* ran’-dém-ly, adv. (Eng. random; -ly.] In 
a random manner ; at random ; wildly. 


*ran’-don s. [Ranpom.] 


*yaAn’-don, v.i. (Fr. randoner.] 
To stray or rove about at random, 


“Shall I leave thei free to randon of their will?” 
Sackville & Norton: Ferrex & Porrez 


ran’-dy, ran’-die, s. & a. [Ranp, v.] 
A, As substantive : , 
p BEY aoe beggar or vagrant; one who 
y 


[Ranpom.} 


exacts alms threatening or abusive lan- 
guage. 

2. Ascold ; an indelicate, forward, or romp-~ 
ing girl. (Scotch.) 


SO i EO Sie ey ae =) year 
boil, boy; pout, jéwl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian= shaw. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin., -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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B, As adjective : 


1, Riotous, disorderly. 

“For the young laird was stown away by a randy 
gipsy woman.”—Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xi, 

2. Merry. 


3. Lystful. 
*rane, *rane’-deér, s. [REINDEER.] 


ra'-née, ra’-ni, s. [Mahratta, Hind., &c.] 
A queen regnant; the wife of a king. (Anglo- 
Indian.) 


ra-néel-la, s. 
(a.v.).] 

Zool. & Paleont: Frog-shell; a genus of 
Muricide. Shell with two rows of continuous 
varices, one on each side ; operculum ovate ; 
nucleus lateral. Fifty-eight recent species, 
from the Mediterranean, the Cape, India, 
China, Australia, the Pacific, and Western 
America, ranging from low water to twenty 
fathoms. Fossil, twenty-three species, from 
the Eocene. 


(Mod. Lat., dimin from rana 


*ran-force, s. [REINFORCE, s.] 


*rang,a. [A.S. ranc.] [RANK,a.] Perverse, 
rebellious. 
“Yf that ani were so rang.” Havelok, 2,561. 
rang, pret. of v. [R1NG, v.] 
*ran’-gant, a. [Fr.] 


Her. : The sameas FurRIosAnt (q.v.). 


range, * renge, *rainge, *raunge, v.f. &1. 
(O. Fr. renger (Fr. ranger), fromrang =a rank.]} 
[Rank, v.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To set or place in a rank or row; to dis- 
pose or arrange in a regular line or lines; to 
dispose in proper order or ranks ; to rank. 

“Their order of ranging a few men,”—Hackluyt : 
Voyages, iii. 733, 

2. To dispose or arrange in the proper 
classes, orders, or divisions; to classify ; to 
arrange systematically or methodically in 
classes or divisions; to class: as, To range 
plants or animals in genera, species, &c. 

3. To roam, rove, or wander over or through; 
to pass over or through ; to search. 

“ He did range the town to seek me out.” 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, iv. 3. 

*4, To sail or pass along or in a direction 
parallel to: as, To range a coast; that is, to 
sail along it. 

*5, To sift; to pass through a range or 
sieve. 

“No corne maisters that bought and sold grain 
should beat this mule away from their raunging 
sives."—P. Holland : Plinie, bk, viii., ch. xliv, 

B. [ntransitive: 

*1. To be placed in order; to be ranked, 
classified, or classed; to rank; to admit of 
classification, 

“Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up ina glist’ring grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow.” 
hakesp.: Henry VIII., ti. 3. 

2%. To lie in a particular direction; to lie 
alongside or parallel ; to correspond in direc- 
tion. 

“Which way thy forests range, which way thy rivers 
flow.” Drayton: Polyolbion, s. 1. 

3. To rove or roam at large; to wander 

about. 
“Tis true, I am given to range.” 
Byron: To the Sighing Strephon. 


4, To run about wildly; to be wild. (Said 
of dogs.) 
“Down goes old Sport, ranging a bit wildly.”—Feld, 
March 27, 1886. 


5. To sail or pass along or in the direction of, 
“In which coast ranging, we found no convenient 
watering place.”—Hackluyt: Voyages, iii, 515. 
6. To pass or vary from one point to 
another. 
“Readings ranged from 55° at Scilly and_Jersey to 
45° at Nairn.”—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 25, 1885. 
7. In gunnery, to have range or horizontal 
direction. (Said of shot or shell, and some- 
times of a firearm.) 


range, *renge,s. [RANGcE, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 


. 1, A rank, a row; a series of things ina 
ne. 
“ And in the two renges fayre they hem dresse.” 
Fs Chaucer: C, T., 2,596, 
2. A line. 


“These ranges of barren mountains.”—Bentley > 
Sermons. 


rane—rank 


* 3. A class ; an order; a classification. 

“The next range of beings above him are the imma- 
terial intelligences.”—Hale - Orig. of Mankind. 

4, A wandering, roving, or roaming ; an ex- 
cursion, 

“He may take a range all the world over, and draw 
in all that wide circumference of sin and vice, and 
centre it in his own breast.”—South . Sermons. 

5, Space or room for excursion; space or 
extent takenor passed over; command, scope, 
discursive power. 

“The oppressor . . . knows not what a range 
His spirit takes.” Cowper: Task, v. 775. 

6. The step of a ladder ; a rung. 

7, A row of townships lying between two 
consecutive meridian lines, which are six 
miles apart, and numbered in order east aud 
west from the “principal meridian” of each 
great survey, the townships in the range being 
numbered north and south from the ‘‘base 
tine” which runs east and west: as, town- 
ship No. 6 N., range 7 W., from the fifth 
principal meridian, 

8, A kitchen-range (q.v.). 

“Therein an hundred rawnges weren pight.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. vil. 35. 

9. A bolting sieve to sift meal. 

II. Technically: 

1. Gunnery: 

(1) The horizontal distance to which a pro- 
jectile is thrown. Strictly, it is the distance 
from the muzzle of the gun to the second 
intersection of the trajectory with the line of 
sight. A cannon lying horizontally is called 
the right level or point-blank range: when 
the muzzle is elevated to 45° it is called the 
utmost level. 

(2) A place where gun or rifle practice is 
carried on, 

“The shooting range at Wormwood Scrubs,”—Times, 

April 13, 1886, 

2. Music: The whole ascending or descend- 
ing series of sounds capable of being produced 
by a voice or instrument; the compass or 
register of a voice or instrument. 

3. Nat. Science: The geographical limits 
within which an animal or plant is now dis- 
tributed, and the limits in point of time 
within which it has existed on the globe. The 
first is called range in space, and the second 
range in time. In the case of marine animals, 
as the Mollusca, there is also a range of depth, 
as measured by the number of fathoms which 
constitute their superior and inferior limits. 

4, Nautical: 

(1) A length of cable a little in excess of 
the depth of water, ranged on deck ready to 
run out when the anchor is let go. 

(2) A large cleat in the waist for belaying 
the sheets and tacks of the courses. 


| () Horned ranges: Two-pronged cleats 
or kevels. 


(2) To find or get the range of an object : To 
ascertain the angle at which to elevate a fire- 
arm so as to hit an object. 


range-cock, s. A faucet for the hot 
water reservoir of a cooking range. 
range-finder, s. 


Gunn. : An instrument for finding the range 
of an object. 


“When a single barrel was used he would prefer a 
shell gun instead of one of rifle calibre, as it acted as 
an instantaneous range-jinder.”—Evening Standard, 
Nov. 13, 1885, 


range-heads, s. pl. The bitts of the 
windlass. 


range-stove, s. 


ran’-£6, a. [Fr.] 
Her.: Arranged in order. 


A cooking-stove. 


* range’-méent, s. [Eng. range; -ment.] The 
act of arranging; arrangement; disposition 
in order. 


“For the better lodgement, rangement, and adjust- 
ment of our other ideas,”— Waterland: Works, iv. 468, 


renters *raung-er, s. [Eng. rang(e), v.3 
“er. 
* 1. One who arranges or disposes in order 3 
an arranger, 
2. One who ranges, roves, or roams about; 
@ rover. 
“ And curst be all who keep the Bens 
For sheep and antlered rangers only.” 
Blackie: Lays of Highlands, p. 49. 
3. A sworn officer of a forest, appointed by 
letters patent, whose business was to walk 
through the forest, watch the deer, prevent 


trespasses, &c.; now merely a government 
official connected with a royal forest or park. 


“ Outlawes fell affray the forest raunger.” 
Spenser: Colin Olout’s Come Home again. 


4, The keeper or superintendent of a public 
park, 

* 5, One who roves for plunder ; a robber, & 
highwayman. 

*6, A dog that beat the ground. (Gay.) 

*”, (Pl.): Mounted troops armed with shorb 
muskets, who ranged the country and often 
fought on foot. The name is still preserved 
in the title Connaught Rangers, applied to the 
88th regiment of foot in the British Army. 


* 8, A sieve, a sifter. 


rang’-¢r-ship, s. [Eng. ranger; -ship.] The 
office or position of a ranger or keeper of a 
forest or park. 


ran’-si-fér, s. [Formed in the sixteenth 
century from Fr. ranche = a rack, ladder, and 
Lat. fero = to bear.] 

1. Zool. ; Reindeer (q.v.); a genus of Cervide. 
««There are several varieties or species of this 
animal, confined to special districts, but they 
are not yet well determined.” (Wallace: Geog. 
Dist. Anim., ii. 219). Horns with large basal 
snags near crown ; muzzle hairy. 

2. Paleont.: (See extract under Reindeer s 
REINDEER-PERIOD]. 


* rAn’-gle, v.i. [A frequent. or dimin. from 
range, Vv. (q.v.).] To range-or rove about. 
“ They scaped best that here and thither rangled.” 
Harrington: Orlando Furioso, xiv. 5& 
ra/-ni, s. [RANEE.] 


ran’-i-géps, s. (Lat. rana (q.v.); suff. -ceps 
= caput = a head.] 

1. Ichthy.: A genus of Gadide, with one 
species, Raniceps trifurcus, the Trifurcated, or 
Tad pole-Hake (q.v.). Head large, broad, and 
depressed ; body of moderate length, covered 
with minute scales ; two dorsals, anterior very 
short, rudimentary ; one anal, ventral of six 
rays; card-like teeth in jaws and on vomer. 

2. Palewont.: A doubtful Labyrinthodont 
from the Carboniferous. 


rain! pee s. pl. [Lat. ran(a) ; fem. pl. adj. suff. 
~ide. 


Zool.: A family of Anourous Batrachians, 
sub-order Phaneroglossa, with twenty-six 
genera, Upper jaw toothed ; diapophyses of 
sacral vertebre not dilated; neck-glands 
absent. Distribution almost cosmopolitan. 


ra-ni-na, s. [Mod. Lat., from rana =a frog.) 
Zool. ; The typical genus of Raninide. 


ra/-nine, a. (Lat. rana=a frog.] Pertaining 
or relating to a frog or frogs. 
ranine-artery, s. 
Anat. : A continuation of the lingual artery, 
which runs forward from the lower part of 
the tongue to its tip, with numerous branches, 


ranine-vein, s. 


Anat.: A small vein beneath the tongue in 
apposition with the ranine artery. 


ra-ni-ni-dee, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. ranin(a); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide:) 
Zool..:. A family of Anomura (q.v.). The 
fonr hinder pairs of legs are nearly equal in 
size, and flattened into four swimming organs. 


rank, *ranck, *rancke, *ranke, *reng, 

*renk, s. [O. Fr. reng (Fr. rang), from 
O. H. Ger. hring, hrinc=a ring (q.v.); Ger. 
rang. The original meaning is therefore thab 
of a ring or circle of persons.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A line, a row; a series of things in a line, 

“The rank of osiers, by the murmuring stream.” 

Shakesp.: As You Like It, iv. 

2, Specif., a line or row of men ranged 
abreast or side by side. 

3. Position, place, station. 

“*Olotocara, which had not learned to keepe his 

ranke.”—Hackluyt : Voyages, tii, 353. 

4, An aggregate of individuals; a class, a 

Series, an order, 


“ All ranks and - 
cerned in publick Pa Berto) SS cag 
5. Degree of dignity ; eminence or excel- 
lence; comparative station or position in 
civil, military, or social life ; relative place. 
“The scale of intellectual rank.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, iv. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cib, ciire, ynite, cir, rale, fill; try, Syrian. #, ce = 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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6. Specif., a degree or grade in the military 
or naval service: as, the rank of captain, the 
rank of admiral. 

7. High social position; eminence, excel- 
lence, distinction, high degree: as, a man of 
rank, 

II, Music: A row of pipes (of an organ), 
belonging to one stop. vines { = 

1 GQ) Rank and file: [Fixx (1), s., { (2)). 

(2) The ranks: The order or grade of com- 
mon soldiers ; as, To reduce a man to the ranks. 

(83) To fill the ranks: To supply the whole 
number, or a competent number, 

(4) To take rank of: To take, have, or enjoy 
precedence of; to rank before; to have the 
right of taking a-higher place than. 


rank, * ranck, *rancke, ‘ro 
a. wadv. A.S. rane = strong, proud, forward ; 
cogn. with Dut. rank = lank, slender; Icel. 
rakkr = straight, slender; Sw. rank= long 
and thin; Dan. rank =erect. The sense of 
**strong-scented ” or rancid is due to confusion 
with Lat. rancidus aa rancid), or O. Fr. rance 
= musty, fusty, stale. (Skeat.)] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Luxuriant or coarse in growth ; of strong 
or vigorous growth ; high-growing. 
“Down with the grasse, 
That groweth in shadow so ranke and so stout.” 
> Husband: 


Tusser ry. 
*2. Copious, free, fluent. 


“Such a ranke and full writer."—<Ascham: Schole- 
master, bk. iL 


3, Causing luxuriant or strong growth ; very 
rich and fertile. 


“Where land is rank, "tis not good to sow wheat 
after a fallow.”"—Mortimer : Husbandry. 


4, Raised to a high degree ; excessive, im- 
moderate ; violent, utter, extreme. 
“Thy rankest faults.” Bhakesp.: Tempest, v. 
5. Excessive ; exceeding the actual value ; 
as, a rank modus in law. 
* 6. Violent, fierce. 
“ Rancke winter's pe, me 
Spenser - Shepheards lender; February. 
7. Gross, coarse, foul, disgusting. 
“ My wife's a hobby horse, deserves a name 
As rank as any wench.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, i 2. 
8. Foul-scented, strong-scented, rancid, 
musty, stinking. 


“ Hircina, rank with sweat, presumes 
To censure Phillis for perfumes.” 
Swift; Journal of a Modern Lady. 


9. Strong to the taste ; high-tasted. 
“ Divers sea-fowl taste rank, of the fish on which 
they feed.”"—Boyle. 
* 10. Lustful; inflamed with venereal 
passion. 
“ The ewes, rank, 
In the end of autumn turned to the rams.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, 1. & 

* 11. Corrupt, rotten. 


“But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste, 
Rank at the core, though rae to the eyes.” 
Byron: Chi: 


rarold, iv. 120, 
* 12. (See extract). 


“The iron of a plane is set rank when its ed 
ds so flat below the sole of the plane, that in 
working it will take off a thick shaving.”—Jfozon : 
Mechan: Exercises. 


* B. As adv. : Strongly, fiercely, violently. 
“* Many iron hammers beating ranke.” 


*ronke, 


Spenser: F. Q., 1V. v. 3% 
. —brained, * rank-brainde, a. 
Coarse. 
“Every rank-brainde writer."—Chapman: Masque 


of Middle Temple, (Pret.) 
* rank-riding, a. Riding fiercely or 
furiously. 
rank-scented, a. Rank, strong-scented ; 
vaving a strong, coarse smell. 
“The mutable, rank-scented many.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, lil. 1. 
rank, v.t.&i. [Ranx, 5] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To place, set, or draw up in a rank or 
line ; to range ; to place abreast in a line. 
“ Stood rank'd of seraphim another row, 
In posture to displode their second tire 
Of thunder.” Milton: P. L., vi. 608. 
2. To range or set in any particular rank, 
class, division, or order ; to class, to classify, 
“He was aman 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIIT., iv. 2. 
8. To dispose or arrange methodically ; to 
place or set in suitable order; to range. 
“ Ranking all things under general and special 
heads.”—Watts » Logick. 


: rank—ransom 


B. Intransitive : 


1. To be ranged ; to be set, placed, or dis- 
posed, as ina particular line, order, division, 
or rank, 
“ Let that one article rank with the rest.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., v. % 

2. To be disposed or arranged in a line or 
rank, 

3. To have or hold a certain rank or position 
as compared with others ; to be of equal rank 
or consideration with others: as, A captain 
in the navy ranks with a colonel in the army. 

4. To putin a claim against the estate ofa 

krupt: as, He ranked against the estate, 

5. To stand as a claim against the estate of 
a bankrupt person, 


“ £19,534 is srt to rankagainat assets estimated 
at £18,120 15s, 2d."—Daily Telegraph, April 8, 1886. 


*r&ank’-er(1),s. [Eng. rank, v.;-er.] One who 
ranks or disposes in rank or order ; an arranger. 


rank’-ér (2), s. (Eng. rank, s.; -er.] An 
officer who rises from the ranks. 


“The new coast battalion, most of whose officers are 
‘rankers.'"—St. James's Gazette, June 2, 1886, p. 12. 


rank’-ing, pr. par., a.,&s. [Rank, v.] 

{ Ranking and Sale: 

Scots Law: The process whereby the herit- 
able pro of an insolvent person is judi- 
cially sold, and the price divided among his 
creditors according to their several rights and 
preferences. This is the most complex and 
comprehensive process known in the law of 
Scotland, but is now practically obsolete. 


ran‘”kle, *ran-kyll, v.i. & t. [Eng. rank, a. ; 
suff. -le.] 
A, Intransitive: 
I, Literally: 
1. To grow or become more rank or strong; 
be inflamed ; to fester, as a sore or woun 


*“ Till lovely Isolde’s lilye hand' 
Had probed the rankling wound.” 
Scott : 3 the Rhymer, iii. 


2. To produce or cause an inflamed, fester- } 


ing, or painful sore. 


“The Hydra’s venom rankling in thy veins,” 
Addison; Ovid ; Metamorphoses il. 


IL. Figuratively : 

1. To be inflamed; to become malignant, 
bitter, or virulent. 

2. To cause bitterness, ill-will, or self- 


torment. 
“Jealousy, with ranktling tooth.” 
Gray; Ode on Eton. 


¥3; To suffer pain or torture ; to fret. 
“ Depriv'd of sight, and rankling in his chain.” 
Goldsmiti 


th: An Oratorio, ii. 

*B. Transitive: 

1. To inflame, to irritate, to make sore, 

2. To attack ; to carp at. 

“His teeth rankle the woman's credit.”"—Adams;: 

Works, ii, 224. 
rank’-ly, adv. (Eng. rank, a. ; -ly.] 

1. Ina rank manner; with coarseness or 
vigour of growth. 

2. With a rank or strong smell; rancidly, 
mustily. 

3. Grossly, foully. 

“The coarseness so rankly practised by the witty 

Frenchman.”—Scott ; Memoirs of Swift, § 6. 
rink’néss, * rank-nes, s. 

ness.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Exuberance, coarseness, or vigour of 
growth : as, the rankness of vegetation. 

*2. Excess, superfluity, extravagance, great 
strength. 


{Eng. rank, a. 3 


“ The mere rankness of their Joy." 
Shakesp.: Henry VIIT, iv. 1. 


*3. Great fertility. 


“Bred by the rankness of the plenteous land.” 
ee fh edi : Legend of Thomas Cromwell, 


4, Strength or coarseness in taste or smell ; 
rancidness. 

*5, Strength. 

“The crane’s pride is in the rankness of her wing.”— 

L' Estrange : Fables. 

*6, Insolence ; outrageous conduct. 

“J will physic your rankness."—Shakesp,: 4s You 

ike It, i, 1. 


IL. Bot. & Hort.: Over luxuriance of vege- 
tation, as when frult trees put forth great 
shoots or feeders while little wood is formed. 
Its probable causes are too rich a soil or tuo 
much manure, In some cases root grafting, 
and in others root pruning, is beneficial. 
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*rann, s. [Ir.] A song. 


*ran’-nel,s. (Etym. doubtful.] Astrumpet, 
a prostitute. 
“She was not such a roynish rannell."—G. Harvey 
Pierce's Supererogation, (1600). 
Rian’-noéch (ch guttural), s. [See def.] 
Geog. : A lake and moor in Perthshire. 


Rannoch - geometer, Rannoch - 
looper, s. 

Entom. : A British geometer-moth, Fidonia 
pinetaria, 

Rannoch-sprawler, s. 


Entom.: A British cuspidate moth, Petasia 
nubeculosa, 


ran’-ny, s. [Lat. (mus) wraneus.] The shrew- 
mouse. 
“The mus araneus, the shrewmouse or ranny.”— 


Browne; Vulgar Errours. 

*yran/-pick, *rin’-pike, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] A tree, especially an ash, in which a 
ranny or shrew-mouse has been plugged. 
(According to Nares, a tree beginning to decay 
at the top from age.) [SHRrew-asu.] 

“ Rowland leaning on a'ranpike tree.” 
Drayton: Pastorals, 1 
ran’-sack, * ran-sake, v.t. &i. [Icel. rann- 

saka = to search a house, from rann =a house, 
and sekja = to seek; Sw. ransaka; Dan. ran- 
sage = to ransack.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To search thoroughly ; to search every 
part of. 


“The history of the chosen people was ransacked fot 
precedents.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii 


*2. To plunder, to pillage, to sack. (Shakesp. : 
King John, iii. 4.) 
*3, To violate, to ravish. 
“Treason were it to the ransack'd queen.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, 
B. Intransitive : 
1, To search narrowly or thoroughly. 
*2. To pierce. 
“The sword enforced furst 
Had ransakt through bis ribs.” 
Phaer: Virgil; 4 neid tx 
*rin/-sagk,s. [Ransack, v.] A ransack’ng} 
pillage. 
rin’-sém, *ran-some, * ran-soun, 
*raun-son, *raym-son, * raun-som, 
*raun-sun,s. [O. Fr. raenson (Fr. rangon), 
from Lat. redemptionem, ace. of redemptio= 
redemption (q.v.); O. Ital. ranzone, Ransom 
and redemption are thus doublets. ] 


I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Release from captivity or bondage by 


payment, 
“Sent as prisoners of the war 
Hopeless of ransom.” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, i. 161. 


2. The os paid for the release of £ 
from captivity, bondage, or slavery, or 
‘or the redemption of goods captured by an 
enemy ; that which procures the release of 
a captive or of goods captured, and restores 
the former to liberty and the latter to the 
original owner. 


“To whom Achilles: Be the ransom given.” 
Pope: Homer; Iviad xxiv. 176 
8, A 


rice paid or offering made for pro- 
curing the pardon of sins, and the redemption 
of the sinner from the consequences of sin. 
(Mark x. 45.) 

*4, Atonement, expiation. 


“ A sufficient ransom for offence,” 
Shakesp. > Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. & 


II. Law: A sum paid for the pardon of 
some great offence, and the discharge of the 
offender; or a fine paid in lieu of corporal 
punishment, 


ransom-bill, s. A war-contract by which 
it is agreed to pay money for the ransom of 
property captured at sea, and for its safe con- 
duct into port. (Such a contract is valid by 
the law of nations.) 


ransom-free, a. Free from ransom; 


ransomless. 
rin-sdm, *ran-some, ‘*raun-som, 
*raun-son, v.t. [Ransom, s.] [Fr. ran 


gonner.] 


1. To redeem from captivity, bondage, or 
slavery by the payment of money or an equi- 
valent; to buy out of captivity, penalty, or 
punishment ; to regain by the payment of an 
equivalent, 

“ Let him be ransomed.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. & 


boil, bd}; pdat, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this: sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhtn, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, éc.= bel, del. 
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2. To release from captivity or bondage on 
payment of money or an equivalent. 


“ Ransoming him or pitying.” 
1 hakeses 1 Coriolanus, i. 6, 


8. To redeem from the bondage of sin, and 
from the punishment incurred by sinners. 


“ All the ransom'd church of God.” 
Cowper : Olney Hymns, xv. 


*4. To redeem, to rescue, to save, to deliver. 
(Hosea xiii. 14.) 

*5, To hold at ransom; to demand or ex- 
acta ransom from; to exact a fine or payment 
from. 

* All suche landes as he had rule of, he raunsomed 
them so grevously."—Berners; Froissart ; Cronycle, 
vol. ii, ch. i, 

*6. To atone for; to expiate. 

“ Your trespass now becomes a fee: < 

Mine ransoms yours, and yours must ransom me. 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 120. 

* rin’-som-a-ble, a. [Eng. ransom ; -able.] 

Capable of being ransomed. 

“To dissolve the ransomable chain 
Of my lov'd daughter's servitude.” 
Chapman; Homer; Tliad i. 

rin’-som-ér, *raun-som-er, s. [Eng. 

ransom, V.; -er-] One who or that which 

ransoms or redeems ; a redeemer, 


“The onlie sauior, redeemer, and raunsomer of 
them.”—Fox - Martyrs (an. 1555). 


rin’-s6m-léss, *ran-some-lesse, a. [Eng. 
ransom ; -less.) Without payment ofaransom ; 
free from ransom. 


“Go to the Douglas, and deliver him 
Up to his pleasure, ransomless and free.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., v. 5. 


rant, v.i. [0. Dut. ranten, randen; Low 
Ger. randen ; Ger. ranzen =to make a noise.] 
1. To speak bombastically ; to bluster; to 
rave in violent, high-sounding, or extravagant 
language without proportionate dignity of 
thought; to be noisy and boisterous in speech 


or declamation. 
“Tn such a cause I grant 
An English poet’s privilege to rant.” 
Cowper: Table Talk, 299, 


2. To be jovial or jolly; to make noisy 
mirth. (Scotch.) 


rant (1), s. [See def.] 

Music: An old dance; a sort,of country 
dance. This name is often attached to tunes 
to which country dances were performed. It 
is perhaps a corruption of the word coranto, 


rant (2), s. [RANT, v.] 
1. High-sounding or bombastic language 
without much meaning or dignity of thought ; 
boisterous, empty declamation ; bombast. 


“He sometimes, indeed, in his rants, talked with 
Norman haughtiness of the Celtic barbarians.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 


2. A noisy, boisterous frolic or merry- 
making. (Scotch.) 


rin’-tin, s. (Rant, v.]) A drinking fit or 
bout ; ‘a spree. 

* rin-tant’-ing-ly, adv. [Rant.] Extrava- 
gantly. 


“ Therefore I prayse Yarmouth so rantantingly.”— 
Nashe : Lenton Beate, td 


rant’-ér,s. (Eng. rant; -er.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, One who rants; a noisy talker; a 
boisterous preacher. 

2, A merry, roving fellow. (Scotch.) 

II. Church History (Pl.): 

1, A nickname given to the Seekers (q.v.), 
( 2. A nickname for the Primitive Methodists 
(g.V.). 

3, A small sect which arose in 1822, and 


who have registered their churches under this 
name in the Registrar-general’s returns, 


rant’-ér-ism, s. [Eng. ranter; -ism.] The 
' teaching or tenets of the Ranters. 


rant-ing, pr. par. ora. [RANT, v.] 


rant/-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. ranting; -ly.] In 
a ranting manner ; like a ranter, 
arene Pole, a. & s, (Eng. ranty, and pole 
= poll. 
A. As adj. : Wild, roving, rakish, jovial. 


“ What, at years of discretion, and comport yourself 
at pa rantipole rate !"—Oongreve: Way s, the World, 


B. As subst.: A romping, wild boy or girl. 


‘Twas always considered as.a rantipole.”—M c 
Prank Mildmay, ch. xv. ae ie 
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* rint’-i_pole, v.i. [RANTIPOLE, a.] To run 
about wildly. 


“She used to rantipole about the house,”—Arbuth- 
not: Hist. John Bull, ch. xvi. 


| rant’-ism (1), s. [Eng. rant; ~ism.] 
tenets or practice of the Ranters. 


“This person. . . had run through most, if not all, 
religions, even to rantism."—Wood: Athene Oxon., 
vol, iL 


» rant-ism (2),s. [Gr. paévticpos (rhantismos) 
=a sprinkling; patvw (rhaind) = to sprinkle.) 
A sprinkling; a small number; a handful. @ 

“We but a handful to their heap, a rantism to their 
baptism.”—Bp. Andrewes. 

ran’-tle, s. [Etym. doubtful; prob. Icel. 
rann =a house.] A Rantle-tree (q.v.). 


rantle-tree, randle-tree, rannle- 
tree, s. 

1. The beam running from back to front of 
the chimney, from which the crook is sus- 
pended. 

2. A tree chosen with two branches, which 
are cut short, and left somewhat in the shape 
of the letter Y, set close to or built into the 
gable of a cottage to support one end of the 
roof-tree. 

3. A tall, rawboned person. 


ran’-treé, ran-try-tree, s. 
rowan-tree.] [ROWAN.] 


The 


(Scotch.) 
[A corrupt. of 


rant’-y, a. [Eng. rant, a.; -y.] Wild, noisy, 
boisterous. 
rin’-u-la, s. (Lat. rana=a frog, because the 


voice of the person affected is hoarse, like 
that of a frog.] 

Pathol.: A tumour occurring under the 
tongue, from accumulated saliva and mucus 
in the ducts of the sublingual gland. 


ra-niin-cu-la’-¢é-e, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
ranuncul(us) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acew.] 
Bot. : Crowfoots ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens. Herbs, rarely shrubs, leaves often 
much divided, with dilated, half-clasping 
etioles, often with processes like stipules. 
lowers typically polypetalous, large, gaily- 
coloured, sometimes apetalous, but with 
coloured sepals. Sepals three or six, stamens 
generally indefinite, carpels numerous, one- 
celled or united into single many-celled pistil. 
Fruit dry achenes, berries, or follicles. Found 
in cold damp places in Europe, North 
America, &c. They are acrid, and often 
poisonous. Tribes, Clematez, Anemonee, Ra- 
nunculee, Helleborez, and Acteee. Known 
genera forty-one, species 1,000 (Lindley). Gen- 
era thirty, species 500. (Sir J. Hooker.) 


ra-niin-cu-la/-ceoiis (ceas sh),a. [Ranun- 
CULACE#,] Pertaining or relating to the Ranun- 
culacez. 


ran-tin-cii’-lé-2, s. pl. [Lat. ranwneul(us) ; 
Lat, fem. pl. adj. suff. -ew.] [RANUNCULACEZ. ] 


ra-niin’-cu-lis, s. [Lat.=a crowfoot plant.] 
1, Bot.: Buttercup, Crowfoot; the typical 
genus of the order Ranunculacez. Sepals 
five, rarely three, caducous ; petals five, or 
more, or wanting, glandular at the base; 
stamens many ; fruit of many achenes, each 
with one ascendiug seed. Known species about 
160, from temperate regions. Familiarly they 
bear various well known names, among them 
being the favorite wild flower, the Buttercup, 
with its bright yellow flowers. Those known 
as Crowfoot are troublesome weeds. Double 
flowered varieties of some species are cultivated 
under the name of Bachelor’s Buttons. One 
species, the Asiatic or Garden Ranunculus, a 
native of the Levant, has been cultivated for 
centuries. The varieties are numerous, the 
flowers brilliantly colored and very symmetrical 
in form. The Spearworts, aquatic forms, bear 
beautiful white flowers. Many have much 
divided leaves. Of these, R. repens, common on 
waste ground, has the peduncles furrowed. R. 
bulbosus has bulbous roots, and reflex sepals, R. 
acris is tall and branched, R. Lingua is the 
Greater, and R. Flammula the Lesser Spear- 
wort. The latter is a vesicant and epispastic. 
R. sceleratus was formerly used by beggars to 
create artificial sores; it is poisonous when 
raw, but is eaten boiled by the Wallachians. 
The juice of R. Thora was used by the Swiss 
hunters to envenom their javelins, 


2. Paleobot.: A species is found in t 
British Pleistocene. ne 


RAan’-vi-er (er as @), s. [See compound.] 


Ranvier’s-nodes, s. pl. 

Anat. : Certain nodes or breaks in the con- 
tinuity of the white substance in peripheral 
medullated nerve-fibres, discovered and de- 
scribed by Ranvier in 1871 and 1872. 


ranz-des-vaches (as rans-dé-vash), «. 
[Fr. = The ranks or rows of cows, because the 
cattle on hearing the call move off in rows.] 
Music: The tunes or flourishes blown by 
Swiss shepherds on their cow-horns or Alpine- 
horns (long tubes of fir-wood), as signals to 
the animals under their charge. They consist. 
of a few broken intervals. 


rap (1), *rappe (1), *rap-pen, v.i. & t. 
(Dan. rap =a rap, a tap ; Sw. rapp =a stroke ; 
rappa =to beat. A word of imitative origin ;, 
cf. pat, tap, &e.] 

A, Intransitive: 
1. To knock ; to strike with a sharp, quick. 
blow. 
*2, To swear. [.] 
“TI scorn to rapagainst any lady.”—Fielding: Amelia, 
i, ch. x. 
B. Trans.: To strike smartly ; to hit with. 
a sharp, quick blow. 
“ They rap the door.” Prior; The Dove. 
{ To rap out : To utter with sudden violence. 


“He rapped out an oath or two.”—Shelton: Dorn 
Quixote, iv. 18. 


rap (2), *rape, *rappe (2), * rap-yn, 2.1. 
[Icel. hrapa = to fall, to tumble, to rush head- 
long ; hrapadhr = a hurry; cf. Sw. rappa = 
to snatch; rapp = brisk; Dan. rappe = to 
make haste; rap = quick, brisk; Ger. raffen 
=to snatch. The pa. par. rupt (= rapped): 
was no doubt confused with Lat. raptus, pa. 
par. of rapio=to seize.] [Rapt, RAPTURE.] 

*1, To affect with transport or ecstasy ; to- 
transport out of one’s self. 
“* What, dear sir, 

Thus raps you?”  Shakesp.: Cymbeline, i. vil 
* 2. To snatch ; to hurry away. 
“ From Oxford I was rapt by my nephew to Red-- 

grave.”"— Wotton; Remains, p. 322. 

3. To seize; to take by force or violence. 


“‘ What their fathers gave her... 
The sonnes rap'd from her with a violent hand.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 541. 


* 4, To barter, to exchange. 

* 5, To plunder, to rob. 

% ers pe aa hungren thei rapyn.”—Wimbleton. 

4 To rap and rend, to rape and renne : [Icel. 
hrapa = to rush, to hurry, to seize; rena=to- 
plunder, from rdn = plunder. The correct form 
would thus be to rap and ren.] To seize all one: 
can get. A similar phrase is to rap and reave. 

“ All they could rap and rend and pilfer,' 
To scraps and ends of gold and silver.” 
Butler : Hudibras, ii. 2. 
rap (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A lay or skein, 

containing 120 yards of yarn. 


rap (2), s. [Rap (1), v.] A smart, quick blow. 
“‘ Far slower rose th’ ynweldie Saracine, 
And cdught a rap ere he was reared upright.” 
Fairfax: Godfrey of Bovlogne, xix. 19. 

rap (3), s. [A contract. of rapparee (q.v.).] A 
counterfeit Irish coin passing current in the: 
time of George I. for a halfpenny, although 
intrinsically not worth more than half a far- 
thing. Hence the expression, not worth a rap 
= of no value, utterly worthless. 


“Tt having been many years since copper halfpence 
or farthings were last coined in this Fore one 
have been some time very scarce, and many counter- 
feits passed about under the name of raps.”—Swift : 
Drapier's Letters. 


*ra-pa-ces, s. pl. [Lat., nom. pl. of rapax.) 
[Rapacious.] 


Ornith.: Scopoli’s name for the Raptores. 


ra-pa’-cious, o. (Lat. rapaz (genit. rapacis) 
= grasping, from rapio=to seize, to grasp 3 
Fr. rapace; Sp. rapaz; Ital. rapace.] 
1, Given to plundering or pillaging; seizing by 
force; disposed or accustomed to seize by force. 
“ Dreading blind rapacious War.” 
Thomson: Liberty, iv. 
2. Greedy, avaricious, grasping. 
“ Who then had toil’a rapacious men to tame?” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 53, 
3. Characterized, by rapacity, greed, or 
avarice; greedy. 
wor eet appetite of gain.”—Cowley: Essay 
4, Accustomed to seize for food; living on 
food seized by force: as, rapacious animals. 


oe a ee ha Ee De ee Se eee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; Wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


or. wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir. rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 


o=6; cy=a; qu=kw. 


. 


Fa-pa-clous-ly, adv. (Eng. rapacious; -ly.] 
a ver nees) grasping, greedy, or avaricious 
er, 


ra-pa’-cious-néss, s. [Eng. rapacious ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being rapacious, greedy, 
or avaricious ; rapacity, eal avarice ; dis- 
position to plunder or oppress by exactions. 


Their ra or scru’ chanced to 
dominate.” Burke? 4bridg. of Big: Hist Die ik eer 


ra-pag-i-ty, s. (Fr. rapacité, from Lat. 

rapacitatem, accus. of rapacitas, from rapar 

on rapacis) = rapacious (q.v.); Sp. rapuci- 
ad; Ital. repacita.) 

1. The quality or state of being rapacious ; 
addictedness or disposition to plundering and 
pillaging; the act or practice of seizing by 
violence. 

2. Avarice, greed; the act or practice of 
Oppressing by exactions; exorbitant greedi- 
ness of gain. 

“Our wild profusion, the source of insatiable ra- 

party, ue eee venality.”"—Bolingbdroke + 

3. Ravenousness, greediness : as, the rapacity 

of animals. 


rap-a-dii-ra, s [Port.] A kind of coarse 
unclarified sugar, made in some parts of South 
America, and cast into moulds. 


rap-a-reo’,s. (RaPparee.] 


rape (1), s. [Icel. hrap=ruin, fal down, 
haste. The meaning has been affected by con- 
fusion with a supposed derivation from Lat. 
rapio = to seize.} [Rap (2), v.) 


I. Ordinary Language: 
*1. Haste, hurry. 
All is thoro = 
Ghetto? Doarkicamn Aeteaaan, 

2. The act of snatching or carrying off by 
force, whether persons or things : as, The rape 
of Proserpine. 

3. Something taken or seized and carried 
away by force. 


“ Where now are all my hopes? oh never more 
Shall revive! nor death her rapes restore.” 
Sandys: Para; of Job. 

4. In the same sense as II. 

Il. Law: Carnal knowledge of a woman by 
force against her will. Consent obtained by 
duress or threats of murder is nugatory. Rape 
isa felony punishable with penal servitude 
for life, or for not less than three years, or with 
two years imprisonment with hard labour. The 
Legislative acts against this crime render 
it a felony punishable as above to have carnal 
knowledge of a girl under thirteen years of 
age, and a misdemeanour carrying a maximum 
punishment of two years hard labour if the 
girl be under sixteen. Consent in either of 
these cases is immaterial. Persons procuring 
girls to have carnal connection are punishable 
as for a misdemeanour under the same laws. 


*] Rape of the forest : 
Old Law: A trespass committed in the 
forest by violence. 


rape (2), s. [0. Fr. rape.] 
*1. Fruit plucked from the cluster. 
“The juice of grapes is drawn as well from the rape, 


or whole grapes plucked from the cluster.”— ay. 

2. (Pl.) The stalks and skins of grapes from 
which must has been expressed. 

3. A filter used in a vinegar manufactory 
to separate the mucilaginous matter from the 
vinegar. It derives its name from being 
charged with rapes. 

‘ape-wine, s. A r thin wine from 
the last dregs of shistos whieh have been 
pressed. (Simmonds.) 


rape (3), s. [Icel. hreppr=a district, from 
pe Ou to catch ; to obtain.) A division of 
the county of Sussex. It is intermediate 
between a hundred and a shire, and contains 
three or four hundreds. There are in Sussex six 


rapes, each haying a castle, a river, and a forest 
Fl ing to it. pes are the same as Tith- 
ings, Lathes, or Wapentakes in other counties. 


* rape-reeve, s. An officer who used to 
act in subordination to the shire-reeve. 


rape (4), s. (0. Fr. rabe, rave, from Lat. rapa 
a ted, a rape; cogn. with Gr. pamus 
(rhapus) = a turnip. ] 


Bot., Agric., &c.: Two species (?) of Brassica. 
Summer Rape is Brassica campestris, and 
Winter Rape B. Napus. Sir J. Hooker regards 


rapaciously—rapidnoess 


the latter as a sub-species of the former, and 
the turnip as another sub-species. B, cam- 
pestris proper has the root tuberous, the radi- 
cal leaves hispid. It is the Swedish turnip, 
B. Napus, the ly ly rly so called, has the 
root fusiform, and the leaves all glabrous and 
glaucous, It is cultivated as a salad plant, 

- and is sometimes also used in lieu of greens, 
Called also Cole seed (q.v.). 


rape-cake, s. <A hard cake formed by 
ressure of the seeds and husks of rape after 
he oil has been expressed. It is used for 
feeding cattle and sheep, and also ag a@ rich 
manure, 


rape-oil, s, [Rape-seed oil.] 
ra s. The root of the rape-plant ; 
the Plant itself. viet 


rape-seed,s. The seed of Brassica rapus. 

Rape-seed oil: 

Chem. : A yellow oil obtained by pressure 
from the seeds of the winter-rape, It has a 
peculiar odour, a density of 0°912 at 15°, and 
solidifies at — 6°, Used in the manufacture of 
soft soaps, and for lubricating machinery. 


rape (5), s. [Ropr.] 
rape, adv. [Raps (1), s) Quickly, speedily. 


*rape, *rappe, v.t. & i. [Rape (1), s.] 
A, Transitive: 
1, To hasten, to hurry. 
“Edward mot he haue, if he wild him rape,” 
A. Brunnea, p. 294, 
2. To seize and carry off. 


“Paridell rapeth Hellenore.” 
Spenser: F. Q., Ii. x. (Introd.) 


3. To affect with rapture; to transport. 


“To rape the fields, with touches of her string.” 
Drayton: Pastorals, v. 


4, To ravish; tocommita rape on. (Quain: 
Dict. Med., p. 1,825.) 
B. Intrans. : To commit rape. 


“ There's nothing new, Menippus; as before 


They rape, extort, forswear. 
Heywood: Hierarchy of Angels, p. 849. 


*rape-ful, a. [Eng. rape (1), s.; -ful(l).] 
Given to the violent indulgence of lust. 
“To teach the rapeful Hyeans marriage.” 


Byron's Tragedy. 
*rape-ly, adv. [Rapty.] ies = 


* rAp’-ful-ly, adv. [Rar (1), v.] Violently. 
On FomgD anghures Ving; Enel Ut, bee, 
re hy &-61 Segue’ (que asIk), a. [RAPHAEL- 
acl Like phael; in the manner of 
Raphaelism. 
ng amicus 
R&ph-a-él-ism, s. [From Sanzio Raffaelle, 
Rafael, Raffaello, or Raphael, 1483-1520.] 
Art: The principles carried out in the 
paintings of Raffaelle, who idealised his 
characters rather than represented them as 
they were. [PRE-RAPHAELISM.] 


Raph’-a-é1-ite, s. (Eng. Raphael(ism) ; -ite. 
Art: One who adopts the principles of 
Raphaelism (q.v.). 


ra-pha/-né-2, s. pl. [Lat. raphan(us); fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : Atribe of Cruciferous plants, the equi- 
valent of Rapbanidv (q.v.). 


ra-pha/-ni-a, s. [Rarnanvs.] 

Pathol.: A kind of ergotism, common in 
Germany and Sweden, said to be produced by 
the mixture of the seeds of species of Ra- 
phanus with corn before it is ground into flour. 


ra- /-i-dae, s. pl. [Lat. raphan(us) ; fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -ide.] 
Bot. : A family of Orthoploces (q.v.). 


riph-an-ds'-mite, 8s. [Gre padavis (rha- 

phanis)=a kind of radish; bey» (osmé)= 

smell, and suff. -ite(Min.); Ger. rhuphanosmit.] 
Min. : The same as ZorairE (q.v.). 


raph’-an-iis, s. [Lat., from Gr. pdavos 
(rhaphanos) = a radish.] 

Bot. : Radish; the typical genus of =e 
nidw or Raphaner. Pod elongate, one-celled 
many-seeded, or transversely jointed, the 
oints one- or two-celled, the cells one-seeded. 

nown species six; from Europe and the 
temperate parts of Asia. It is not known as a 
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wild it, but has for ages been cultivated 
in Asia and Europe, and now in the United 
States and other new countries, Its succulent 
roots with their pungent taste make it much 
appreciated as a salad root. 


ra/-phé, s. (Gr. pay (rhaphé) = a seam.] 

1, Anat.: A seam or longitudinal line di- 
viding anything into two portions, as the 
raphe of the medulla oblongata, &c. 

2. Botany: 

(1) A vascular cord conn the base of 
the nucleus with that of the ovule. 

(2) (Of an umbellifer): The line of junction 
between the two halves of the fruit. 


ra’-phi-a, s. [Native name of one species.] 

Bot.: A genus of Calameex. Low palms 
with oval, gigantic pinnate leaves, and fruit 
spikes often weighing from two’ hundred to 
three hundred pounds. Known species: 
Raphia tedigera, the Japati palm, from the 
Lower Amazon, R, vinifera, the Bamboo 
palm, from the west coast of Tropical Africa, 
which yields wine, and R. Rufia, cultivated in 
Madagascar, 


raph’-i-dés, s. pl. [Gr. papis (rhaphis), genit. 
papidos (rhuphidos) = a needle, a pin.] 

Bot.: Needle-shaped transparent bodies, 
lying either singly or in bundles among the 
tissue of plants ; any crystalline formation in 
a vegetable cell. The former commonly con-— 
sist of oxalate of lime. 


ra-phid-i-a, s. [RHAPHIis.] 


raph-i-dif’-ér-oitis, a. [Mod. Lat. raphidgs, 
and Lat. fero = to bear.) 
Bot.: Containing raphides. 


raph-id-i-dph’-rys, s. (Gr. padis (rhaphis), 
genit. padidsos (rhaphidos) =a needle, and 
oppts (ophrus) = an eyebrow.) 

Zool.: A genus of Heliozoa, of the otder 
Chalarothoraca, Skeleton in the form of 
numerous slightly curved spicules placed 
tangentially in the superficial protoplasm. 


raph -il-ite, s. [Gr. sadis (rhaphis) =aneedle, 
and Ai@os (lithos) =a stone.) 

Min, : A grayish-white, acicular variety of 

Tremolite (q.v.), occurring af Lanark, Canada. 


raph-i-6-saw’-riis, s. (Pref. raphio-, and 
Gr. catpos (sawros)= a lizard.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Lacertilia, with two 
species from the Chalk. (Etheridge.) 


rap’-id, a. & s. [Fr. rapide, from Lat. rapidus 
=rapid, from rapio=to snatch, to seize; 
Sp. & Ital. rapido.J 
A, As adjective: 
1. Very swift or quick; moving quickly ; 
speedy : as, a rapid river. 
2. Advancing or moving on quickly or 
speedily ; as, rapid growth. 
3. Quick or swift in performance: as, § 
rapid speaker, a rapid writer. 
4, Done or completed in a short time; per- 
formed with rapi ity : as, a rapid voyage. 
B, As subst. : A’ swift current in a river, 
where the channel is descending; a sudden 
descent of the surface of a stream, without @ 
fall or cascade, (Usually in plural.) 


rapid-fire, a. A term applied to modern 
breech-loading rifled guns of medium to small 
calibre, whose mechanism permits of very rapid 
service. 

ra-pid’-i-ty, s. (Fr. rapidité, from Lat. 
rapiditatem, aceus. of rapiditas, from rapidue 
= rapid (q.v.); Ital. rapidita.] 

1. The quality or state of being rapid; 
swiftness of motion; celerity, velocity, speed : 
as, the rapidity of a current. 

2. Quickness of advancement or progress : 
as, rapidity of growth. 

3. Quickness in performance: as, rapidity 
of speech. 

4, The quality of being done or performed 
rapidly ; as, the rapidity of a voyage. 


rap-id-ly, adv. [Eng. rapid; -ly.] Ina 
rapid manner; very quickly or speedily; 
with rapidity, celerity, or quick progression, 

rap’-id-néss, s. [Eng rapid; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being rapid; rapidity, 
quickness, celerity, speed, swiftness. 


oes i reas 
Oil, béy; poat, joW1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, co Rome -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, éc.= bel, deL 
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pid’-d-lite, s. [Gr. paris (rhapis), genit. 
pamidos (rhapidos) =a rod, a stick ; 0 connect., 
and Ai@0s (lithos) = a stone.) 

Min,: The same as WERNERITE 
(q.v.). 


ra’-pi-ér, s. [Fr. rapiére, a word of 
doubtful origin, but prob. Spanish.) 
A light, narrow sword, used only in 
thrusting; the blade has a lozenge- 
shaped section. 


“ He gave you such a masterly report .. . 
aad for your rapier most especially.” 
Shakes: : Hamlet, iv. 7. 


rapier-fish, s. The sword-fish 


(q.v.). 


ra-pil'-li, s. pl. [Pl. of Ital. rapillo.] 
Petrol.: Fragments of volcanic 
scoria mingled with the ordinary vol- 
canic ash of Vesuvius. 


rap’-ine, rap’-ine, s. [Fr., from Lat. ra- 
pina, from rapio=to snatch, to seize; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. rapina.] 

1. The act of plundering; the seizing and 
carrying away of things by force; plunder, 
pillage. 

“ For nine years against the sons of rapine 

I led my veterans.” Mason: Oaractacus, 1, 1. 


* 2. Violence, force. (Milton.) 
*3. Rape, ravishment. (Shakesp.: Titus 
Andronicus, v. 2.) 


*rap’-ine, *rap’-ine, * rap-yn, v.t. [RaP- 
INE, s.] To plunder, to pillage, to rob, (Sir 
G. Buck.) 


rap-ing, a. [Rar (2), v.] 
Her.: A term applied to any ravenous 
animal borne devouring its prey. 


*rap-in-otis, a. [Eng. rapin(e); 
Rapacious, plundering. 
“‘ His rapinous deedes.” 
Chapman: Homer; Hymne to Hermes. 


rap’-loch, rap’-lich (ch guttural), rap’- 
l6ck, s. [Perhaps from rap (2), v., and lock 
(of wool).] Coarse, undyed woollen cloth, 
made from the most inferior kind of wool. 
“Lay by your new green coat, and put on your 
raploch grey.’—Scott ; Old Mortality, ch. vi. 
*rap’-ly, *rap-pliche, rape-ly, a. [Eng. 
rape (1),s.; -ly.) Quickly, speedily, ~ 
“ Rydynge ful raply.” Piers Plowman, p. $28. 


*rapp, *rappe, v.t. [Rap, v.] 


* rip-pa-ree’, * rap-a-reé’,s. [Ir. rapaire 
=a noisy fellow ; rapach = noisy.) 
1, A wild Irish plunderer. 


“The distinction between the Irish foot soldier and 
the Irish Rapparee had never been very strongly 
marked.” —Jfacaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. xvii. 


2. A worthless fellow. 


rappe, s. [Fr.] A Swiss denomination of 
money equivalent to the French centime. 


rap-pee’,s. [Fr. répé, pa. par. of rdper = to 
rasp (q.v.).] A strong kind of snuff of either 
a black or brown colour. It is made from 
the darker and ranker kinds of tobacco leaves. 


rap-pél, s. [Fr.=a recall, from Lat. re-= 

back, again, and appello = to call.) 

Mil.: The roll or beat of a drum to call 
soldiers to arms. 

¥ Rappel of a medal: A decision declaring 
an exhibitioner to be worthy of the medal, 
though he cannot obtain it in consequence of 
having obtained an equal or superior award in 
a former exhibition. 


rapper, s. [Eng. rap (1), v. ; -er.] 
1, One who raps or strikes. 
2. The knocker of a door, 
“He stood with the rapper of the door suspended 
for a full minute in his hand.”—Sterne; Tristram 


Shandy. 
(Lit. that which is 


-0us.] 


* 3. An oath, or lie. 
rapped out.) 
“Though this is no flower of the sun, yet I am sure 


it is something that deserves to be called a rapper.”— 
—Purker : Rep. of Rehers. Trunsp., p. 200. 


Rapp’-ite, s. [For etym. and def. see Har- 
MONIST, II.} 
rap-port’,s. (Fr., from rapporter = to bring 


back : Lat. re- = back, again, and apporto = to 
bring to, from wd- = to, and porto = to carry.] 
A resemblance, a correspondence, an agree- 
ment ; harmony, affinity. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2x, 


rapidolite—rare 


rip-proche’-ment (entas an), s. [Fr.] An 
agreement, an understanding. 


“What is there in thei that psevents a rapproche- 
ment, av understanding by which the peoples may get 
onamicably together?” —Century Magazine, June, 1883, 
Pp. 259, 


rap-seal’-lion q as y), 5. & a. 
rascallion (q.V-)- 
A, As subst.: A rascal; a good-for-nothix 
fellow. 


“ Ay did they, mony ane o’ them, the rapscallions /” 
—Scott : Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xxv. 


B. As adj.: Rascally, good-for-nothing. 


“To give no goods to those rapscallion servants.” — 
Daily News, Sept. 29, 1885. 


* pAp-seal’-lion-ry (i as y), s. (Eng. rap- 
scallion ; -ry.) Rapscallions or rascals col- 
lectively. 


rapt, *rapte, pa. par. ora. & s. [Rap (2), v. 
There is a confusion with Lat. raptus, pa. par. 
of rapio = to snatch.]} 

A. & B. As pa. par. or adjective: 

*1, Snatched or carried away ; hurried. 

“ Circled waters, rapt with whirling sway.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. xii. 20, 
2. Transported, enraptured; filled with 
transport or ecstasy. 
“ A swete consent, of musick’s sacred sound, 

Doth rayse our mindes (as rapt) al vp on high.” 
Gascoigne : The Steele Glas, p. 558. 

3. Completely absorbed, engaged, or en- 


grossed. 
“You are rapt, sir, in some work.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, i. 1. 


*C,. As substantive : 
1, Rapidity. 
9. An ecstasy, a trance, transport. 


“ Her said false hipocrisy, and dissimulyng traunces 
and raptes."—Hull: Henry VIII. (au. 25). 


* yApt, v.t. [Rapv, a.] 
1, To carry away by violence. 


“‘ Now as the Libyan lion. .. 
Out-rushing from his den rapts all away.” 
Daniel: Civil War, vii. 96. 
2. To transport, to ravish, to enrapture. 


“They in my defence are reasoning of my soil, 


As rapted with my wealth and beauties. 


Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 1& 
* rip-ta-tor’-és, s. pl. [Raprores.] 
Ornith.: Illiger’s name for the Raptores. 


* rAp’-tér, * rAp’-tor, s. (Lat. raptor, from 
raptus, pa. pa. of rapio = to seize, to snatch.] 
A ravisher, a plunderer, 

“ Winifrid, who chose 
To have her life by the lewd rapter spilt.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 10, 

t rap-tor’-és, s. pl. [Lat. nom. pl. of raptor 

=a plunderer.] 


1, Ornith. : Swainson’s name for the Accipi- 
tres of Linnzus (which is being revived by 
some taxonomists), corresponding to the Aéto- 
morphe of Huxley. Bill strong, curved, 
sharp-edged and sharp-pointed, often armed 
with a lateral tooth. Upper mandible the 
longer, strongly hooked at tip. Body very 


[A form of 


HEAD AND FOOT OF BUZZARD. 


muscular, legs robust, short; three toes in 
front, one behind, all armed with long, curved, 
crooked claws ; wings commonly pointed and 
of considerable size; flight usually rapid and 
powerful. The Raptores were formerly divided 
into two sections: Nocturnal, containing the 
Owls; and Diurnal, containing the Hawks, 
Eagles, Falcons, and Vultures. The modern 
order Accipitres has three sub-orders: Fal- 
cones, Pandiones, and Striges. 


_2, Paleont.: They appear first in the Ter- 
tiary. The most important genera are de- 


scribed in this Dictionary under their respec- 
tive names, 


rap-tor’-i-al, a. & s. (Lat. raptorius, from 
raptor =-a snatcher, a seizer.] 


A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the Raptores (q.v.) 
living by prey; raptorious. 

2. Adapted to the seizing of prey: as, rap- 
torial legs. 

B. As subst.: A bird of prey ; one of the 
Raptores. 


* r&p-tor’-i-ots, a. [Lat. raptorius.] 
saine as RAPTORIAL (q.V.). 


rap’-ture, s. [Eng. rapt, v.; -ure.] 
*1, The act of seizing ; a seizing by force. 
*2. The act of hurrying along rapidlv; 
violent rapidity. 
“ With headlong rapture.” Chapman. 
3. A transport of delight; ecstasy ; extrema 
of passion or joy. 
“In this rapture, I shall surely speak 


The thing I shall repent. 
2 (shakes Troilus & Cressida, iii. 2. 


4, Enthusiasm ; excessive heat of imagina-~ 
tion. 
*5, Delirium; disorder of the mind. 
“ Her brainsick raptures.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, ii. 2. 
*6. A fit, a syncope, a trance. 
“ Your prattling nurse 


Into a rapture lets her baby cry.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii, 1. 


-ed.) 


The 


* yap’-tured, a. ([Eng. raptur(e); 
Ravished, transported, enraptured. 
** Raptur'd I stood: and, as this hour amazed, 
With reverence at the lofty wonder gazed.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey vi. 199, 
*rip’-ture-léss, 7. [Eng. rapture; -less.] 
Free from rapture or transports. 
‘Timid and raptureless.” 
Scott: Don Roderick, (Introd.) 
* rAp’-tur-ist, s. [Eng. raptur(e); -ist.] An 
enthusiast. 


“ Such swarms of prophets and rapturists have flown 
out of these hives in some ages.”—Spenser : On Vulgar 
Prophecies (1665), p. 43. 


*rap'-tur-ize,v.t. &7. [Eng. raptur(e); -iz.] 
A. Trans, : To put into a state of rapture ; 
to enrapture. 


B. Intrans. : To become enraptured : to be 
transported. 


rip'-tar- otis, a. [Eng. raptur(e); -ous.] 
ransporting, ecstatic, ravishing ; full of rap- 
ture ; exhibiting or marked by rapture. 


“The rapturous applause with which they saluted 
ne often sections of the Bill.”—Daily Telegraph, April 
, 1886, 


rap’-tur-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. rapturous ; -ly.] 
a rapturous manner ; with raptures ; ecstati- 
cally. 


“ Rapturously applauded by crowded theatres.”— 
Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch. xviii, 


rar’-a a-vis, phr. [Lat. =a rare bird (Juw., 
vi. 164).] A rare bird; hence, a prodigy, a 
person or thing of very uncommon occurrence. 


rare (1), a. &s. [Fr., from Lat. rarus = rare; 
Dut. raar ; Ger., Dan., & Sw. rare.] 
A. As adjective: 
L Ordinary Language : 

_1, Scarce, uncommon ; not found or occur- 
ring often; not frequent; unusual; seldom 
met with or occurring. 

“‘ The path to bliss abounds with many a snare; 

Learning is one, and wit however rare.” 
Cowper: Truth, 302. 
2. Possessing or characterized by qualities 
seldom to be met with ; extraordinary ; seldom 
matched or equalled; especially excellent or 
valuable. 
“ O rare Ben Jonson!” Epitaph on Ben Jonson. 
3. Thinly scattered ; sparse ; not thick or 
numerous. 
“ The cattle in the fields and mead 
Those rare and solitary, these in flocks” . 
: Milton: P. L., vii. 461, 
4, Thin, porous ; not dense. 
“O'er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or 
rare. Milton: P. L., ii. 947. 
II. Physics: Having considerable spaces be- 
tween the particles of a body ; the opposite of 
dense. [RAREFACTION.] 
* B. As subst. : A rarity. 
“Put down, put downe, Tom Coryate, 
Our latest razes, which glory not.” 
" Coryat : Crudities (1611). 
rare (2), a. [A.S. hrér = raw; Icel. hrar ; O 
Ger. rawer.) Nearly raw; imperfectly or 
little cooked ; underdone. (Also spelt rear.) 
“ And new laid eggs, which Baucis’ bus 
Turn’d by a gentle fire, and roasted pee 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses viii. 


> 


is 3 SO, pot 
o=e; ey=a; qu=kw. 


are’-bit, s. (Raspir s., 9.) A daint: 
morsel “3 Welsh vabbit Pen J 


rar’-eé-show, s. (Eng. rare, and show.] A 
peep-show ; a show carried about in a box. 
“As though 
one) a a were a theatre or 


rar-é-fic’-tion, rir-é-faic'-tion, s. [Fr., 
from Lat. rarefuctus, pa. par. of rarefacio = to 
see) (q.v.); Sp. rarefuccion; Ital. rarefa- 


Physics: The act of rendering more rare, i.¢., 
less dense. Used specially of the diminution 
In the density of the air in the receiver of an 
air pump, or at great altitudes. It is produced 
by the increase in the size of the spaces be- 
tween the particles of air or other gases, so 
that the same number of particles occupies a 


da: space than before rarefaction began. 
Called sas Dilatation, 


rar-6-fY-a-ble, rir-8-fi-a-ble, a. (Eng. 
rarefy ; -able.] Capable of being rarefied ; ad- 
titting of rarefaction, 

“So inconsi@erable a portion of that liquor should 
be ra ote into so much ardent spirit."—Boyle : 
Works, 1. 610, 

rar’-é-fy, * rar-8-f7, * rar’-i-fy, v.t. & i. 
{Fr. raréfier, from Lat. baie Pont | to make 
thin : rarus = thin, and facio= to make ; Sp. 
rarijicar ; Ital. rarefare, rarificare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To make rare, thin, porous, or less 
dense ; to expand or enlarge a body, without 
addition to it of any new portion of its own 
matter. (Opposed to condense.) 


beg wrefled, the yielding air 
Admits et teas Thomson : Summer, 789. 


* 2. Fig. : To spin out. 

= plain truths their ht when 
they are rartiyd into subtilitiens--salengfect > Ber- 
mons, vol. 1, ser. 4. 

* B, Intrans.: To become rarefied, thin, 

porous, or less dense. ; 
“ Barth rareftes to dew.” Dryden: Fables. 
rare’-ly, adv. (Eng. rare (1); -ly.) 

1. Seldom ; not often, not frequently. 

“Sometimes we can discover neither efficient nor 
final cause; sometimes, but more rarely, both."—Bol- 
ingbroke, easay 1. 

2. Finely, excellently ; unusually well. 


rare’-néss, s. (Eng. rare (1); -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being rare or un- 
usual ; uncommonness, infrequency, rarity. 
2. Unusual excellence. 
** His providences towards us are to be admired for 
the rareness and graciousness of them."—Sharp : Ser- 


3. Thinness, tenuity, porosity. 


rare’-ripe, a. & s. [For ratheripe.] [RaTHE.] 
A, As adj.: Early ripe ; ripe before others, 
or before the usual season. 
B. As subst. ; An early fruit. Particularly 
. a kind of peach which ripens early. 


rar-i-ty, s. [Fr. rarité, from Lat. raritatem, 
accus. of raritas, from rarus = rare; Ital. 
rarita.) [Rare (1), a.] 
1. Uncommonness or infrequency ot occur- 
rence ; rareness. 
“ Par from being fond of any flower for its rarity.” 
-Specta 


2. Unusual excellence. 
8. Thinness, tenuity, rareness. (Opposed 
to density.) 
= tter di trate th rarity 
ea coat eae iuegiaay chav, Banteay ¢ Ser- 
mons, ‘ 
4, That which is rare or uncommon ; some- 
thing valued or prized for its scarcity or excel- 
lence. 


ras,s. [Arab.=a head.] A word prefixed to 
the names of promontories or capes on the 
Arabian and African coasts. 


Ras-algethi, s. 
Astron.: A fixed star of 8} magnitude. 
Called also a Herculis. 


Ras-alhague, s. 
Astron. : A fixed star of the second magni- 
tude, Called also a Ophiuchi. 
ra-sant’, ate’, a. ([Fr., pr. par. of 
raser = to shave.] 

Fort. : Aterm applied to a style of fortifica- 
tion, in which the command of the works over 
the country is kept very low, so that the shot 
may sweep the ground with more effect. 


boil, béy; PdUt, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, chin, bengh; go, 
-cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhin, -cious, 


rarebit—rashly 


ras'-bor-a, s. [Native name. Introduced 
ay ial by Hamilton (Wish of the Ganges, 
p. ; 


Ichthy.: The typical genus of the grou 
Rasborina (a-v-), with thirteen s ioe at 
small size, from the East Indian Continent 
and Archipelago, and from rivers on the east 
coast of Africa. 


r&g-bor-i-na, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. rasbor(a) ; 
Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ina.] 
Ichthy. : A group of Cyprinide. Anal ver 
short, damual Qenind etait of ventrals, attic. 
men not compressed ; barbels, when preseut, 
never more than four; air-bladder present 
without osseous covering. There are five 
genera. 


* ras-ca-bil’-i-an, s. [Rascat.] A rascal. 
“Makes no little gaine of rascabilians.”—Breton 
Newesa, p. 6. 
ras’-cal, *ras'-call, *ras-cayle, * ras- 
kaille, * ras-kalle, s. & a. {According to 
Skeat, from O. Fr. raseaille (not found); Fr. 
racaille = the rascality or rascal sort, properly 
scrapings, refuse, from O. Fr. rascler; Fr 
racler=to scrape; cf. Sp. & Port. rascar ; 
O. Ital. rascare = to scrape, from Lat. raswm, 
sup. of rado = to scrape.] 
A, As substantive : 
*1. A lean animal, especially a lean deer, 
not fit to be hunted or killed. 


“The bucks and lusty stags amongst the rascals 
strew'd.” Drayton » Poly-Olbion, s, 18, 


* 2. The common herd ; the mob. 


“ The raskaille was rade, and rane to the grefes,” 
Morte Arthure, 2,881, 


* 3. A plebeian ; one of the common herd. 

4. A mean fellow; a scoundrel, a rogue; a 
dishonest fellow; atrickster. Itis frequently 
used in pretended anger or reproach. 


“I know what you mean by bishops, rascals like 
yourself."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


B,. As adjective: 

1, Thin, lean : as, rascal deer. 

2. Worthless. 

* 3. Mean, low. 

“ Some rascal groom.” 
Shakesp, : Rape of Lucrece, 671, 

*rascal-like,a. Like a lean or worthless 

deer. (Shakesp.: 1 Henry VLI., iv. 2.) 


*ras'-cal-dém, s. [Eng. rascal ; 
Rascality ; rascals collectively. 
“In the subterranean shades of rascaldom.”"— 
Carlyle; Miscellanies, iii, 202. 


*ras'-cal-dry, s. [Eng. rascal ; -dry.] Ras- 
cality ; rascals collectively. 
“So base a rascaldry.” 
Breton: Pasquil's Fool's-cappe, p. 21. 


*ras’-cal-éss, s. (Eng. rascal; -ess.] A 
female rascal. 
“ All the rascals and rascalesses of the family.”"— 
Richardson: Clarissa, i, 221. 
* ras’-cal-ism, s. [Eng. rascal ; -ism.] The 
quality pertaining to a rascal ; rascality. 
“A look of troubled galety and rascal/sm.”— 
Carlyle: Diamond Necklace, ch. xiv. 


ras-cal’-i-ty, s. [Eng. rascal ; -ity.] 
1, The quality or state of being rascally ; 
such qualities as make a rascal. 


“Must you out of your rascality needs take it?"— 
Tailor : Hog hath lost his Peart, iii. 


*2, Rascals collectively. 
“ Hotch-potch of rascality.” 
Beaum. & Flet.: Fair Matd of the Inn, 
* ras-cAl’-lion, * ras-cAl'-lian (i as y), s. 
[RascaL.] A low, mean wretch. 


“The pompous rascaltian.” 
ron; Latter to Mr. Murray. 


ras-cal-ly, a. (Eng. rascal; -ly.] Like a 
rascal; mean, low, base, good-for-nothing, 
trickish, dishonest. 

“ A rascally slave !"—Shakesp. ; 2 Henry IV, ii, 4. 


* ras-cle, * ras-kle, v.i. [Raxter.] 


* rage, (1)*race,v.t. [Fr. raser = to scrape, 
to Stave to raze, from Low Lat. raso, from 
Lat. rasum, sup. of rado = to scrape ; Sp. & 
Port. rasar ; Ital. rasare.] [RAze.) 

1. To touch superficially in passing ; to rub 
along the surface of; to graze, to shave. 
2. To scrape, scratch, or rub out; to erase. 
“* Whan we be about to rase and do away any maner 
writyng."—Fisher : Seven Psalmes, Ps. xxxil. 
3. To obliterate. 


“ The tide rushing rases what is writ.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, v. 


-dom.] 
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4, To tear out, 
“ Out of his hedde his iyen he gan rase,” 
Lydgate: Storie of 


5. To pull down or level with the ground; 
to overthrow, to destroy, to raze, (Psalm 
exxxvil. 7.) [Bor, v. J.J 


* rase (2), v.i. [RACcE, v.] 
rase, raise, pret. of v. [RIsE, v.] 


* rage, (1), s. [Rase (1), v.] 
1. A scratch, a graze, a slight wound, 


“ They whose tenderness shrinketh at the least rase 
of a needle point.”—Hooker : Keclesiastical Polity. 


2. The act of erasing or cancelling; an 
erasure, 


* rase (2), s. [Rack, s.] 


rash (1), *rasch, a.& adv. [Dan. & Sw. 
rask=brisk, quick, rash; Icel. réskr= 
vigorous ; Dut. rasch = quick; Ger. rasch = 
quick, vigorous, rash.] 
A. As adjective: 


* 1. Quick, hasty, sudden. 

“ The reason of this rash alarm to know.” 
Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, 478, 

*2. Demanding haste or immediate atten- 

tion ; urgent, pressing. 
“ My matter is so rash.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 2. 

3. Hasty in council, speech, or action ; pre- 
cipitate, hasty; wanting in caution or de- 
liberation; thoughtless, reckless, headlong, 
foolhardy. (Scott: Rokeby, iv. 19.) 

4, Done, uttered, formed, or entered upon 
with too great haste, or without deliberation, 
reflection, or caution ; hasty, foolhardy. 

“ Change thy rash intent.” 
Pope; Homer ; Iliad xv. 226, 

B. As adv.: Rashly, foolishly, recklessly. 

“ Why do you speak so startingly and rash #” 

Shakesp. : Othello, tii. 4. 

*rash-embraced, a. Too readily or 
hastily harboured. (Shakesp.: Merchant of 
Venice, iii. 2.) 


*rash-levied, a. Collected in haste. 
(Shakesp. : Richard ITI., iv. 3.) 


rash (2), a. mature.]} 
App ues to corn in the straw, so dry as to 
fall out of the ear with handling. (Prov.) 


* rAsh (1),s. (Ital. rascia.] A kind of inferior 

silk, or silk and stuff manufacture. 

‘* Become tufftaffety ; and our children shall 
See it plain rash awhile, then nought at all.” 
Donne ; Satires, iv. 3. 

r&sh (2), s. [O. Fr. rasche, rasque (Fr. rache), 
so called from the desire to scratch it; Lat. 
rasum, sup. of rado = to scrape, to scratch ; 
ef. Prov. rasca=the itch; Sp. rascar = to 
scratch.] [Rasca..] 

Pathol.: An eruption or efflorescence on the 
skin, consisting of red patches, diffused irregu- 
larly over the body, [NerrLerasH.]) 


* rish (1), v.t. (RasH(1),a.] To put together 
hastily or hurriedly ; to prepare hurriedly. 
“My former edition of Acts and Monuments, so 
ghee rashed up at that present."—Yox: Martyrs, 
p. 64 


* rash (2), * race, v.t. [0O. Fr. esracer; Fr. 
arracher = to tear up or away, from Lat. ex 
radico = to eradicate (q.v.). ] 

1. To tear, pull, or pluck suddenly or vio- 

lently ; to snatch. 

“ He rashed him out of the saddle.”"—Arthur of Little 
Brytayne, p. 83 (ed, 1814). 

2. To cut to pieces; to slice, to hack, to 

divide, 

‘Sir, I miss’d my purpose in his arm, rash'd his 
doublet-sleeve.”"— Jonson: Bvery Man out of his 
Humour, iv. 6. 

rash’-ér, s. [From rash (1), a., from the rash 
ness or haste with which it is cooked.) Athin 
slice of bacon for frying or broiling, 


“ Rashers of sing'd bacon on the coals.” 
Dryden: Cock & Fox. 


*rish’-fiill, a. (Eng. rash ; -full.] Rash, hasty. 
“You with hastie doome, and rashfull sentence 
straight.” Turbervile: Dispraise of Women. 


*r&sh’-ling, s. [Eng. rash (1), a.; -ling.] 
One who acts hastily orrashly ; a rash person. 
“What rashlings doth delight, that sober men despise.” 

Sylvester; Du Bartas, p. 647. 
rash’-ly, adv. (Eng. rash (1), a. ; -ly.] Ina 

rash manner ; with rashness, or precipitation 5 

hastily, recklessly, foolhardily. 


“ On certain dangers we too rashly run.” 
ve Pope: Homer ; Iliad xii. 76, 


[Icel. réskr = ripe, 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, “c.= bel, del, 


scien a eh ianepeninetasoal ot SERIE EN 


raish’-néss, s. [Eng. rash (1), a. 5 -ness.] 

1, The quality or state of being rash; too 
great haste in forming, uttering, or under- 
taking anything ; a disposition ‘to decide on 
or undertake things without deliberation, or 
consideration ; readiness or disposition to ’act 
without regard to the consequences, or with 
a contempt of danger; precipitation, fool- 
hardiness. 


“ His beginnings must bein rani aunoble fault.” 
—Dryden: Virgil; Georgics, (Ded. 


2. Arash, foolhardy, or ag ee act or deed. 


ras’ ing, s. [RaseE (1), v.J 
Shipbuild. : The act of marking by the 
edges of moulds any figure upon timber, &e., 
with a rasing-knife, or with the points of 
compasses. 


rasing-iron, s. 

Naut.: An iron to clean old oakum out of 
the seams previous to recaulking; a rave- 
hook. 


rasing-knife, s. A small edged tool, 
fixed in a handle, and hooked at its point, 
used for making particular marks on lead, 
timber, tin, &c. 


* ras-kaile, * ras-kall, s. 


[RaxLE.] 


[Rascat.] 


*ras-kle, v.i. 


ras-k6l’-nik, s. 
senters. ] 
Eccles.: The term applied to a dissenter 
from the Greek Church in the Russian do- 
minions, [STAROVERTZEE.] 


ra- $00’, s. [See def.] The native Indian 
‘name for a flying squirrel of India. 


* ra-sor’-es, s. pl. [Lat. rado (pa. t. rast) = 
te scrape.] 

1. Ornith.: An order of Birds founded by 
Illiger, with “two sub-orders, (1) Columbacei, 
and (2) Gallinacei (q.v.). They are now made 
orders of Carinate Birds; the former (Co- 
lumbe) including the Pigeons, and the latter 
(Galline), with eight families : Cracidee, Opis- 
thocomide, Phasianide, Meleagride, Tetraon- 
idz, Ptero clidee, Turnicide, and Megapodide 

2. Palwont.: They commenced apparently 
in the Eocene Tertiary. 


ra-sor’-i-al, a. (Mod. Lat. rasor(es); Eng. 
adj. suff. -ial.] Of, or pertaining to the Ra- 
sores (q.V.). 


ra’ /-30t, ra/-sout, rti’-sot, s. [Native name.] 

Pharm. : A medicinal extract from the root 

of Berberis Lycitum. [BERBERIS.] Valued as 

ai febrifuge, and as a local application in eye 
sease. 


rasp, 3. 
1. A coarse file having, instead of chisel-cut 
teeth, its surface dotted with separate pro- 
truding teeth, formed by the indentations of 
a pointed punch. It is used almost exclusively 
upon comparatively soft substances, as wood, 
horn, and the softer metals. 
2. A raspberry (q.v.). (Prov.) 
“ Set sorrel among rasps, and the rasps will be the 
smaller.”"—Bacon: Nat. History. 
rasp-punch, s. <A tool for eutting the 
teeth of rasps. 


rasp, * rasp-en, v.t. & 7, [0. Fr. rasper (Fr. 

raper), from O,'H. Ger. raspén (Ger. raspeln) 
= to rasp; cf. O. H. Ger. hrespan, M. H. Ger, 
respen = to rake together.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit.: To rub with a coarse, rough abrad- 
ing implement ; to file with a rasp } ; to rubor 
abrade with a rough file. 


“The simple operation of trimm: and raspin, 
the hoof.”—Field, March 6, 1886, i 2 


* 2. Fig.: To grate harshly upon; to offend 
by coarseness or roughness of treatment or 
language. 

* B. Intransitive: 

1. To rub or grate. 

2, To belch ; to eject wind from the stomach. 


“All ecapiionk of air, though small and slight, give 
an entity of sound which we call crackling, puffing, 
spitting, &c., so in candles that spit flame it they be 
wet, so in rasping.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist. “> § 123, 


ras’-pa-tor-Yy, s. [Fr. raspatoire, from rasper 
= to rasp.] 


Surg. : An instrument used in rasping bones 
for surgical or anatomical purposes, 


[Russ. =schismatics, dis- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, cib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, 


[O. Fr. raspe; Fr. rdpe.] [Rasp, v.] . 


rashness—rat 


raisp’-bér-ry (p silent), s. [Eng. rasp, and 
verry, from the rough look of the fruit. The 
old name was raspis-berry, raspice-berry, or 
raspise-berry, in which raspise or raspice 1s a 
corrupt. of raspis (=raspes), a plural form 
from rasp, the provincial name of the plant ; 
Ital. raspo = the raspberry; ef. Ger. kratz- 
beere, from kratzen = to.scratch.] 


Botany : 

1. Rubus Ideus, a shrubby plant with many 
suckers ; the prickles of the stem straight 
and slender, those of the flower shoots 
curved; the leaves pinnate, three to five 
foliolate, whiteand hoary beneath ; the flowers 
drooping, the drupes deciduous. Found in 
woods and thickets of mountain regions in the 
north of Europe and Asia. The species in 
gardens is the wild plant, greatly improved by 
cultivation. The fruit resembles the straw- 
berry in not becoming acid in the stomach. 
There are red and yellow varieties. 2. odoratus 
is a highly ornamental shrub of the northern 
United States and Canada. A garden plant. 

2. The fruit of the raspberry. Itis used for 
the manufacture of jam, various liqueurs, &c. 


raspberry-bush, s. [RaspBEeRRy, 1.] 


raspberry-jam tree, s. 

Bot.: Acacia acuminata, from Western Aus- 
tralia. The wood, which is used for making 
arms, is hard, heavy, and has an odour like 
raspberry jam. 


raspberry -vinegar, s. A pleasant 
acidulous cordial prepared from the juice of 
raspberries. 
rasp’-ér, s. [Eng. rasp ; -er.] 


1, One who or that which rasps; @ rasp, a 
scraper. (Specif., a file for rasping the burnt 
surface from loaves of bread. ) 


2. A difficult fence. (Hunting slang.) 
*ras-pice, s. 


*rasp’-ing, pr. 
A. As pr. par.: 
B. As adjective: 
1, Scraping or rubbing with a rasp, 
2. Having a grating or scraping sound. 
“* A great rasping laugh.”—O, W. Holmes: Professor 


(ed. 1860), Pp. 39, 
3. Difficult to take. (Said of @ fence.) 
(Hunting slang.) 
‘Away over some rasping big fences to the fish- 
ponds.” —Field, Dec. 26, 1885. 
rasping-mill, s. A saw-mill for reducing 
dye-woods to dust, 


*ras-pis, * ras-pise, s. 


*rasp’-y, a. [Eng. rasp; 
grating, Lota harsh. 
ne Ungainly, nubbly fruit it was, as hard and tough 
as hart’s horn, raspy to the teeth.”—R. D. Black- 
more: Christowell, aie Xxxvi. 
rasse, s. [Javanese rasa =a sensation in the 
nosc.] 


Zool. : The Lesser Civet (q.v.). 


rast’-d-lyte, s. [Gr. pacros (rhastos) = quick- 
est, and Autés (lutos) = soluble.] 

Min. : A mica-like mineral associated with 
pyrites. Compos.: a hydrated silicate of 
alumina, protoxide of iron, and magnesia. 
Dana refers it to Voigtite (q.v.). 


rig ek -tés,s. [Lat. rastr(wm) =a rake; suff. 
eS, 

Paleont.: A genus of Graptolites or Rhab- 
dophora. The polypary consists of a slender 
axial tube, having on one side a row of cellules, 
or hydrothece, separate and not overlapping. 
Five British species are known, all from the 
Lower Silurian. The typical species is Ras- 
trites peregrinus, which, with R. triangulatus, is 
found in the South of Scotland. (Quar. Journ. 
Geol. Soc., vii. 59, 60.) Etheridge makes a 
zone of R. peregrinus in the Upper Birkhill or 
Gray Shale group of the Lower Llandovery. 
Found also in Bohemia (where it is said to 
extend to the Upper Silurian), in Saxony, é&c. 


*ra’-sure (s as zh), s. (Lat. raswra, from 
rasum, sup. of rado = to scrape.] 
1, The act of scraping or shaving; the act 
of erasing ; erasure, 
2. A mark in writing by which a letter, 
word, or other part of a document is erased 
or effaced ; an erasure, 


“Sucha writing ought to be free from any vitupera- 
tion of rasure,”—Ayliffe : Parergon. ‘bier 


[RasPBEeRRY.] 


vipa &a. [Rasp, v.] 
: (See the verb). 


[RaspebErRry.] 
-y] Like @ rasp; 


Syrian. 2, 


rat, *ratt, * ratte, s. 


[A. | SARS EDR ip aut, aA |) WRIT Mac ocala ck eee ret; cogn, 
with O. Dut. ratte ; Dut. rat; Dan. rotte ; Sw. 
rotta ; Ger. ratte, ratz; Ital. ratto; Sp. rato; 
Fr. rat; Low Lat. ratus, rato ; Gael. & Ir. 
radan; Bret. raz. Probably from the same 
root as rase or raze, razor, and rodent.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as IL 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) One who deserts his party (especially in 
politics), as rats are said to forsake a falling 
house or a doomed ship. 


“He [Strafford] was the first of the rats, the first of 
those statesmen whose patriotism has been only 4 
coquetry of political prostitution, and whose profligac; 
has taught governments to adopt the old maxim 0: the 
slave-market, that it is cheaper to buy than breed, to 
import defenders from an opposition than torear them 
in a ministry."—Macaulay- Essay ; Hallam. 


(2) A workman who takes work for less 
than the regular wages current in the trade ; 
also a workman who takes employment at an 
establishment where the regular hands have 
struck. 

II. Zool. : A name popularly applied to the 
larger murines, but more strictly applicable 
to two species: (1) the English Black Rat 
(Mus rattus), and the Brown, or Norway Rat 
(M, decumanus). The former is a small, lightly- 
built animal, about seven inches long, with a 
slender head, large ears, and a thin scaly tail, 
longer than the body. In temperate climates 
the colour is a bluish-black, lighter on the 
belly. This species is represented in warmer 
climates by the Alexandrian Rat (M. alexan- 
drinus, Geoff., better known as M. rattus ru- 
fescens, see Proc. Zool. Soc., 1886, p. 57), with 
a gray or reddish back, and white under-sur- 
face. By later naturalists it is considered as 
only a variety. The albino and pied rats, kept 
as pets, also belong to this species, which had 
its home in India, and penetrated thence to 
almost every part of the world, driving out 
the native rats, and to be, in its turn, ex- 
terminated by the Brown Rat (probably a 
native of China, where a similar species, M. 
humiliatus, is still found). The Brown Rat is 
much more heavily built than the Black Rat, 
grayish-brown above and white beneath ; ears, 
feet, and tail flesh-coloured. Melanism often 
occurs, but such animals may be readily distin- 
guished by ordinary specific differences from the 
true Black Rat. Length ofhead and body eight 
or nine inches long, tail shorter. Both the 
species are omnivorous, predaceous, and ex- 
tremely fecund, breeding four or five times in 
the year, the female producing from four to 
ten blind, naked young, which breed in their 
turn at about six months old. M. fuscipes is 
the Brown-footed Rat of Australia ; Nesokia 
bandicota, the Bandicoot, or Pig-rat; and N. 
bengalenats the Indian Field Rat. [Kanaaroo- 
RAT 

q To smell a rat: To be suspicious ; to have 
an idea or suspicion that all is not right ; to 
suspect some underhand plot or proceeding. 


rat-catcher, s. One who makes it his 
business to catch rats. 


rat-pit, s. A pit or inclosure into which 
a number of rats are put to be killed by dogs, 


rat-poison, s. 


rat-snake, s. 

Zool.:. Ptyas mucosus, a powerful snake, 
attaining a length of seven feet and upwards, 
Common in India and Ceylon, scarce in the 
Archipelago. It frequently enters houses in 
search of mice, rats, and young fowls. It is 
fierce, and always ready to bite. When irri- 
tated it is said to utter a peculiar diminuendo 
sound. (Giinther.) The name is sometimes 
applied to the genus Spilotes. 


rat-tail, s. & a. 
A. As substantive: 
1, The same as Rat-tail file (q.v.). 


2. A disease in horses in which the hair of 
the tail is permanently lost. 


3. In farriery, an exerescence growing from 
Ge pastern ‘to the middle of the shank of a 
orse. 


B. Asadj.: Resembling a rat’s tail in shape, 


Rat-tail file: A small, tapering file, circular 
in its transverse section. 


rat-tailed, a. H i 
tail like a ae ORE Ae RE, tapering 


Rat-tailed kangaroo-rat : 
Zool. : Hypsiprymnus murinus. 


[RaTSBANE. J 


pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pw, 
c= 6; ey=a4; qu=kw,. 


Rat-tailed larva, Rat-tailed maggot : 

Entom.: The larva of the Drone- 
Xt is aquatic, breathing by a tube at 

Rat-tailed serpent : 

Zool. : Bothrops lanceolatus, 

Rat-tailed shrew; [MusK-rat, 2]. 

rat-trap,s, A trap for catching rate. 

rat's tail, s, 

1. The same as Rat-ratt (q.v.). 

2. Naut.: The pointed or tapered end of a 
rope, 

rat, v4. [Rar, s.] 

I. Lit.: To catch rate, 

IL. Figuratively : 

1, To forsake one’s especially in poli- 
tics ; to desert one’s po bre Sean sellish, 
dishonourable, or mercenary motives, 


“One of the Bri ratted 
Liberal Siew an ten 1836, — = 
2. To work for less wages than the general 
body of workmen are willing to accept; to 
take employment in an establishment where 
the regular hands have struck. 


¥ra’-ta,s. [Maori.] 
Bot. & Comm.: Metrosideros robusta, a tree 
with hard wood growing in New Zealand. 
rat-a-bil’-ity, s. [Eng. ratabtle; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being ratable, 


me rate’-a-ble, a. [Eng. rate (1), v.; 
Sie | 


on 


~abi 
1, Capable of being rated or set down at a 
certain value. 
“Twenty Orm were ratable to two markes of siluer.” 
—Camden ; Remaines ; Money. 
2. Liable by law to be rated or assessed to 
taxation. 
“ rateable 
saa fine hyo ae ne he Merit 
3. Reckoned according to a certain rate; 
proportioned. 
“A ratable payment of all the debts of the deceased 
in equal degree."—Blackstone: Commentaries, 


rat’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. ratabdle : -ness.] The 
quality or state of being ratable ; ratability. 

rat-a-bly, adv. [Eng. ratab(le);'-ly.] By 
rate or proportion; proportionally; in pro- 
portion. 

xit-a-fi’-a, * rat-a-fi-az, * rit-(-fi-a, 
* rat-i-fie, s. [Fr. ratafia, from Malay. arag 
=arrack (q.v.), and téfia=rum.) A spiritu- 
ous liquor flavoured with the kernels of severai 
kinds of fruit, as cherries, apricots, peaches, 
&c., and sweetened with sugar. Applied to 
the liqueurs called noyau, curagoa, &c. 

*rat'-al, a. (Eng. rot(e); -al.] Pertaining to 
or concerning rates. 


‘va-tan’,s. [Ratray.] 
ra-tan’-hi-a,s. [Ratany.] 


ratanhia-red, s. 

Chem. : A red substance found regdy formed 
in rhatany bark, and also roddcel Fe heating 
ratanhia tannic acid with dilute acids, It is 
almost insoluble in water. 


ratanhia tannic-acid, s, 


Chem.; A peculiar green-coloured tannin. 
found in the bark of anhia or rhatany root. 
It is slightly soluble in water. 


rit’-an-hine, s, [Eng. ratanh(ia) H sll 

Chem. : CygpHy3NO3. A compound occurring 
in the extract oP rhetany root. The extract is 
treated with basic acetate of lead; and the fil- 
trate freed from lead by sulphydric acid yields, 
on evaporation, crystals which, when purified, 
form an aggregation of delicate white needles, 
Ratanhine dissolves to some extent in boiling 
water, slightly in boiling spirit, and is quite 
insoluble in absolute alcohol and ether. 
Mixed with nitric acid and heated to the 
boiling point, it turns rose-red and then ruby- 
red, finally becoming blue. It unites both 
with acids and alkalis. 

fae eh rhit'-an-¥, rat’-tan-¥, ra- 

tan— By s. [Peruv. ratana.] (See com- 
pound.) 

ratany-root, s. 

Bot. : Krameria triandra. (For its qualities 
see Krameria.] 


oil, béy; PSRt, j6wl; vat, gell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin 


rat—ratel 


ratch, vi. [A corrupt. of reach, v. (q.v.).] 
Naut.: To stand off and on; to sail by the 
wind on any tack. 
* Se d — 
Datis md her ear § sae away to wind’ard. 


ritch (1), 8, [A weakened form of rack (1), 8, 
(a-v.).] 


1, Horol,: A sort of wheel having fangs, 
which serve to lift the detents, and thereby 
cause a clock to strike, 

2. Mach, : A rack-bar with inclined angular 
teeth between which a oa drops, A circular 
ratch is a ratchet-whe 


r&tch (2), s. [Raton, v.] 
Naut.: The act of sailing by the wind on 
any tack, 
“Put the ship about, and kept half-hour's ratch 
on the port tack."—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 19, 1886. 


* riitch (3), *ratche, s. [Racu.] 


ritch’-8t, s. [A dimin, of ratch (1), 8.) 
Mach. : The detent (qv) which prevents the 
backward motion of a Ratchet-wheel (q.v.). 


ratchet-brace, s. A boring-brace in 
which the spindle carrying the bitis rotated by 
means of a ratchet-wheel and a spring-pawl 
onahand-lever, It is used for drilling a hole 
in a narrow plane where there is not sufficient 
room to use the common brace, 


ratche s,_ A drill whose rotatory 
movement is derived from a ratchet and pawl 
actuated by a lever. 


ratchet-wheel, s. A wheel having in- 
clined teeth for receiving a ratchet or detent, 
by which motion is imparted or arrested. The 
teeth are of such shape as 
to revolve and pass the de- : 
tent in one direction only. © ° 
The detent may be a pallet 
ora pawl The former re- 
ceives an intermittent rota- 
tion by a reciprocating cir- 
cular movement of the arbor 
and its cam, The wheel in 
the fi is intermittingly 
rota’ by the motion of 
one pawl, while the other one acts as a detent 
in the intervals between the forward motions 
of the former. 


ratchet-wrench, s. A wrench operated 
by a ratchet and pawl, so that it may be 
turned continuovsly without removal from 
the bolt or nut to which it is applied, by a 
backward and forward movement of the 
handle, 


ratch’-il, s, (Etym. 
doubtfal.] 
Mining: Fragments 
of stone, 


raitch’-mént, s. 

[Etym. doubtful.) 
Arch.: A kind of sents 

flying buttress which 

springs from the 

principals of a herse, 

and meets again. 

the central or chief 
rincipal. (Oxford 
lossary.) 


rate, s. [0. Fr., from Lat. ratwm = neut, sing. 

of ratus = determined, fixed, settled, pa, par. 
of reor = to think, to judge.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

i. The proportion or standard by which any 
quantity or value is adjusted, 

2. The price or value fixed on anything 
with relation to a standard; settled sum, 
amount, er proportion, 


“ Tt is only shame and repentance that men buy at 
such costly rates,"—Sharp: » Vol, Li., ser, 11. 


3. A tax or sum assessed by a competent 
authority on property in proportion to its 
value for public purposes ; a local tax, 


“Th id the church and parish rate,” 
hs Prior: An Epitaph, 


* 4, A settled and regular allowance, 


“ The one right feeble through the evill rate 
Of food.” - Spenser; F. Q., 1V. viii. 19, 


§. The degree or particular style in which 
anything is done; the manner of doing any- 
thing, especially in regard to the degree of 
speed at which it is done. 


“The quicker the rate of travelling, the less {m- 
portant is it that there should be numerous agreeable 
Testing places."— Macaulay > Hist. Bng,, ch, iii, 
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6, Degree ; comparative value or worth, 


“Tam a@ spirit of no common rate,” 
Shakesp.: Midswmmer's Night's Dream, iil, 1, 
*7, Order, degree, state. 
“ Thus sate they all around In seemely rate.” 
Spenser: F. Q., LV. X Bde 
* 8. Ratification, approval, consent. 
“ Never without the rates 

Of all powers else.” Chapman: Homer ; Il. 1. 506, 

IL, Techiically : 

1. Horol.: The daily gain or loss of a chro- 
nometer or other timepiece in seconds and 
fractions of a second, 

2. Navy: The order, rank, or class of a ship 
according to its magnitude or fighting power. 
Formerly ships of war were rated according 
to the number of guns carried by them. The 
first rate was from 100 guns upwards, the 
second from 90 to 100 guns, the third from 80 
to 84 guns, the fourth from 60 to 74 guns, and 
the fifth rate 32 to 40 guns; the sixth rate 
included the smallest armaments, This has 
been altered since the introduction of iron- 
clads, which are rated according to construc- 
tion and strength of armament and armour, 
In the United States, navy vessels are rated 
according to their tonnage. Thus, ships of 
8,000 tons and upwards are first rates, 2,000 to 
8,000 tons are second rates, 800 to 2,000, or 
ironclads from 1,200 to 2,000, are third rates, 
under 800 tons, or ironclads under 1,200, are 
fourth rates. 


rate-book,s. A book in which the names 
of ratepayers and the rates payable by them 
are entered, 


rate-tithe, s. Tithe paid for sheep or 
eattle which are kept in a parish for a less 
time than a year, in which case the owner 
must pay tithe for them pro ratd, according 
to the custom of the place. 


rate (1), vt. & i [Rare, s.J 

A. Transitive: Fy 

1. To settle, assess, or fix the valne, rank, 
or degree of; to set a certain price or value 
on; to estimate, to appraise ; to value at a 
certain price or degree of excellence. 

“TI praised her as I rated her.”—Shakesp, : Cymbe- 

line, i. iv. 

2. To assess for payment of a rate; to fix 
the ratable value of. 

“ Those fisheries on the river that are not rated." 

Field, April 10, 1886, 
* 3. To calculate, to estimate. 
“ Then must we rate the cost of the erection.” 
Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV.,i.3% 

4, To fix or determine the relative degree, 
rank, or position of; to class; to assign or 
refer to a class or degree: as, To rate a ship. 

5. To determine the rate of in respect to 
variation from a standard ; to determine the 
daily gain or loss of : as, To rate a chronometer. 


*6. To ratify. 
*B, Intransitive: 


1. To be classed ; to belong or be assigned 
to a certain rank, class, ordegree. 


2. To make an estimate, 


rate (2), v.t. (Sw. rata = to reject, to refuse, to 
slight, to find fault with. (Skeat.) Accordin 
to others, only a peculiar use of rate (1); 
tax = to take to task.) To chide or reprove 
with vehemence ; to scold; to take to task. 
* Be thus upbraided, chid, and rated at.” 
: Shakesp, > 2 Henry V1I., iL L 


rate’-a-ble, a (RaTas.e.] 


ra-tél, a ([Fr., from rat =a rat (q.v.).] 

Zool: The genus Mellivora (q.v.). Two 
species are usually distinguished, Mellivora in- 

ica, the Indian, and M. ratel, the Cape Ratel; 
some authors 
give specific dis- 
tinction to the 
West African 
race, as M, leuco- 
nota. The body 
is stout and hea- 
vily built, legs 
shortand strong, 
with longcurved 
fossorial claws, 
tail short, ear- 
conches rudi- 
mentary. Gene- 
ral coloration iron-gray on the upper, and black 
on the lower surface, reversing the general plan 
of coloration, which is generally lighter on the 
under surface. A marked white stripe divides 
the gray of the upper parts from the black in 


RATEL. 


chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle. dc. = bel, deL 
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the Cape Ratel, which is said to live prin- 
cipally on honey. Jerdon (Mammals of India, 

. 79) says that M. indica, which he calls the 
Fedicn badger, is found throughout India, 
living usually in pairs, and eating rats, birds, 
frogs, white ants, and various insects ; and in 
the north of India, where it is accused of 
digging out dead bodies, it is popularly known 
as the Grave-digger. 
its Cape congener, occasionally partakes of 
honey, and is often very destructive to poultry. 
In confinement it is quict, and will eat fruits, 
Tice, &c. 

“ The two ratels are so nearly allied that they might 
almost be considered to be merely geographical races 
of a single widely spread species.”—Zncyc. Brit. (ed. 
9th), xx. 289. 

®ra-tél-ls, * rat-tél’-lis, s. [RaTev.] 
Zool.: A synonym of Mellivora (q.v.). 
The first form was introduced by Sparrman, 
the second by Swainson. (Agassiz.) 


rate’-pay-ér, s. [Eng. rate, s., and payer.] 
One who is assessed to and pays rates. 


rat’-ér (1),s. [Eng. rat(e) (1), v.3 -er.] One 
who rates or assesses; one who makes ap 
estimate. 


“The wise rater of things, as they weigh in the 
sanctuary’s balance, and reasons, will obey the powers 
over them.”— Whitlock; Manners of the English, p. 11. 


rat’-Gr (2), s. [Eng. rate (2), v. ;/-er.] One who 
scolds or reprimands ; a reprover. 

“Far be it from us to say that the rating is gene- 
rally undeserved. But... the rater delivers it 
evidently from a purely personal point of view.”— 
—Saturday Review, March 8, 1884, p. 821. 

rath, s. [Ir.] 

1. A hill. It occurs frequently in place- 

names in Ireland, as Rathmore, Rathgar, &c. 

2. A kind of pre-historic fortification in 

Ireland, consisting of a circular rampart of 
earth with a mound artificially raised in the 
centre. 

“‘The remains of thousands of these forts or raths 
still stud the lowlands of every county in Ireland."— 
Dawkins: Early Man in Britain, ch. x. 

*rath, *rathe, a. & adv. [A.S. hradhe= 
quickly (compar. hradhor, super. hradhost), 
from hredh, hredh = quick, swift ; Icel. hradhr 
= swift, fleet; M. H. Ger. rad, hrad=quick.] 

A, As adj.: Early ; coming before others 

or before the usual time ; premature. 

“The ruthe primrose.” Milton: Lycidas, 142. | 

B. As adv. : Early, soon, betimes, speedily. 


“What aileth you so rathe for to arise!” 
Chaucer : 0. T., 3,766. 


*rath-ripe, a. &s. [RATHRIPE.] 


ra’-theér, adv. & a. [Prop. the comparative of 
rath or rathe (q.v.).] 
A. As adverb: 
* 1, Earlier, sooner, before. 


“ Bote ye ryse the rathere, and rathe yow to worche 
Shal no greyn that here greweth, gladen yow at 
neede.” Piers Plowman, 184, 


2. More readily, more willingly ; with pre- 
ference or choice, 

iti, Men loved darkness rather than light.”—John 
19. ‘ 


3. In preference; preferably ; with better 
Teason ; on better grounds. 


4, Ina greater degree than otherwise. 


5. More properly ; more correctly speaking. 


“T have followed it, or it hath drawn me rather.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 


6. On the contrary. (Used as a form of 
sorrection of a statement.) 


“Do I speak you fair? or rather do I not in plainest 
truth tell you I cannot love you?”—Shakesp. : Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, ii. 1. 


7. In some degree or measure ; somewhat, 
moderately : as, He is rather better to day. 

8. Used ironically, as a strong aflirmative. 
(Slang.) 

* B. As adj. : Harlier, former, sooner. 


“This is he that I seyde of, aftir me is comun aman 
which was made bifore me, for he was rather than [.” 
—Wycliffe: John i, 30. 


{| (1) Had rather: [Have]. 
(2) Rather of the ratherest: A term applied to 
anything slightly in excess or defect. (Colloq.) 


(3) The rather: For better reason; more 
especially. 


“ The rather for I have some sport in hand, 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, i, (Induct) 


® rath’-ést, a. & adv. [RaTH.] 
rath’-0-lite, s. (From Ratho, Edinburgh, 
where found, and Gr. AcOos (lithos) = a stone.} 
Min. : The same as PEcTo.irts (q.v.). 


It doubtless also, like’ 


ratelus—ratiocinant . 


* rath’-ripe, * rathe’-ripe, o. & s. [Eng. 
rath, and ripe.) 
A. As adj.: Early ripe; ripe before the 
usual season ; rareripe. 
pene hayd ratheripe pease."—Venner: Via Recta, 
Pp. 
B, As subst. : A rareripe. 


rathripe-barley, s. Barley that has 
been long cultivated upon warm gravelly soil, 
so that it ripens a fortnight earlier than com- 
mon barley under ditlerent circumstances. 
(Prov.) : 


*yat-iti-a, * rit-ifie’, s. [Ratarta.] 


rat-i-fi_ca/-tion, s. [Fr.] [Rariry.} 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of ratifying; the 
state of being ratified, sanctioned, or con- 
firmed ; sanctioning, confirmation ; the act by 
which a competent authority ratifies, con- 
firms, or gives sanction to something done by 
another. 

2. Law: The confirmation, sanction, or ap- 
proval given by a person who has arrived at 
his majority to acts done by him during his 
minority. It has the effect of giving validity 
to such acts as would be otherwise voidable. 

q Ratification by a wife: 

Scots Law: A declaration on oath made by 
a wife before a justice of the peace (her hus- 
band being absent) that the deed she has 
executed has been made freely, and that she 
has not been induced to make it by her hus- 
band through force or fear. 


rat’-1-f1-ér, s. [Eng. ratify; -er.]) One who 
or that which ratifies, sanctions, or confirms. 
“ ; i F cord.” 
Fee ere ae DNR: Bamniee tb 
rat’-i-fy, v.t. [Fr. ratifier, from Low Lat. rati- 
fico, from Lat, ratws (pa. par. of reor = to think, 
deem) = fixed, and facio = to make; Sp. & 
Port. ratificar ; Ital. ratificare.] 

*1, To fix, settle, or establish authorita- 
tively ; to confirm or establish by authority. 

“ We have ratified to them the borders of Judea.”— 

1 Maccabees xi. 34. 

2. To approve, confirm, or sanction ; espe- 
cially, to give sanction or validity to an act 
done by a representative, agent, or servant. 

‘Tis an unutterable fix’d decree, 
That none could frame or ratify but she.” 
Cowper « Conversation, 468. 
* rAt-I-ha-bi-tion, s. (Lat. ratihabitio, from 
ratus = fixed, and habeo (sup. habitwm) = to 
have.] Confirmation, approval, consent. 


“In matters criminal, ratihabition, or approving 
of the act, does always make the Bp OEOVEr i 
Jeremy Taylor: Rule of Conscience, iv., ch. i, 


rat’-ing, pr. par.,a., &s. [RATE (1), v.] 

A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 
: 1, The act of estimating, valuing, or assess- 
ng. 

2. The amount or value at which a thing is 
rated or assessed. 


3. Rank, degree, standing : as, the rating of 
ships of the navy, that is, their division or 
classification in grades, by which the comple- 
ment of officers, and certain allowances are 
determined. The rating of seamen is the grade 
% ie in which they are entered on the ship’s 

ooks. 


ra’-ti-0 (tas sh), 8. [Lat.=a calculation, a 
relation, from ratus = fixed, pa, par. of reor = 
to think, to deem. Ratio, ration, and reason 
are the same word.] 

* I, Ord. Lang. : Reason, cause. 
II. Technically : 


1, Law: An account; a cause, or the giving 
judgment therein. 


2. Mathematics: 


(1) The measure of the relation which one 
quantity bears to another of the same kind; 
that is, it is the number of times that one 
quantity contains another regarded as a 
standard. This is found by dividing the one 
by the other. The quotient or ratio thus 
obtained is the proper measure of the relation 
of the two quantities. Some writers define the 
ratio of one quantity to another, as the quotient 
of the first quantity divided by the second, 
whilst others define it as the quotient of the 
second divided by the first. Thus, the ratio 
of 2 to 4, or of a to b, may be taken either as 


2 4 a 6 s 
aap and Bove In every ratio there are 
two quantities compared, one of which is sup- 
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posed known, and is assumed as a standard ; 
the other is to be determined in terms of this 
standard. These quantities are called terms 
of the ratio; the first one, or that which is 
antecedently known, is called the antecedent, 
and that whose value is to be measured by the 
antecedent, is called the consequent. Ratios 
are compared by comparing the fractions : 
thus, the ratio of 8:5 is compared with the 
ratio of 9:6, by comparing the fractions $ and 
2; these fractions are respectively equal to $§ 
and #5, and since 48 is greater than 4§, the 
ratio of 8:5 is greater ‘than that of 9: 6. 
Ratios are compounded together by multiply- 
ing their antecedents together for a new an- 
tecedent, and their consequents together for a 
new consequent; thus, the ratio of a : b, com- 
pounded with that of ¢:d, isac:bd. Propor- 
tion is the relation of equality subsisting 
between two ratios. [PROPORTION, s.] 

*(2) A name sometimes given to the Rule of 
Three in Arithmetic, 


{| (1) Compound ratios 

(a) [(ComPouND, @.]. 

(b) When one quantity is connected with 
two others in such a manner that if the first 
is increased or diminished, the product of the 
other two is increased or diminished in the 
same proportion, then the first quantity is 
said to be in the compound ratio of the other 
two. 

(2) Direct ratio: Two quantities are said to 
be in direct ratio when they both increase or 
decrease together, and in such a manner that 
their ratio is constant. 

(8) Duplicate ratio: When three quantities 
are in continued proportion, the first is said 
to have to the third the duplicate ratio of that 
which it has to the second, or the first is to the 
third, as the square of the first to the square 
of the second. 

(4) Inverse ratio: Two quantities or magni- 
tudes are said to be in inverse ratio, when if 
the one increases the other necessarily de- 
creases, and, vice versd, when the one decreases 
the other increases. 

(5) Mixed ratio: [MrxEp]. 

(6) Prime and ultimate ratios; A method 
of analysis, devised and first successfully 
employed by Newton in his Principia. It is 
an extension and simplification of the method 
known amongst the ancients as the method of 
exhaustions. To conceive the idea of this 
method, let us suppose two variable quantities 
constantly approaching each other in value, 
so that their ratio continually approaches 1, 
and at last differs from 1 by less than any 
assignable quantity; then is the ultimate 
ratio of the two quantities equal to 1. In 
general, when two variable quantities simul- 
taneously approach two other quantities, 
which, under the same circumstances, remain 
fixed in value, the ultimate ratio of the varia- 
ble quantities is the same as the ratio of the 
quantities whose values remain fixed. They 
are called prime, or ultimate ratios, according 
as the ratio of the variable quantities is reced- 
ing from or approaching to the ratio of the 
limits. This method of analysis is generally 
called the methods of limits. 


(7) Eatreme and mean ratio: [EXTREME]. 


(8) Composition of ratios: The act of come 
pounding ratios. [CoMPOUND-RATIO.] 

(9) Ratio of a geometrical progression: The 
constant quantity by which each term is mul- 
tiplied to produce the succeeding one. To 
find the ratio of a given progression, divide 
any term by the preceding one. 

(10) Ratio of exchange: A phrase used in 
Political Economy to denote the proportion in 
which a quantity of one commodity exchanges 
for a given quantity of another. Such ratios, of 
course, can be expressed only in figures, the 
numerals being associated with such expres- 
sions of measurement as may be currently in 
vogue. Thus, with wheat at $1.00 per bushel, 
the ratio of exchange between wheat in bushels 
and money in dollars, is 1:1; and to money in 
cents,is1:100. Ratios of exchange deal wholly 
with quantities, and can be expressed numeri- 
cally, but not measured. [See VALUE, s.] 


ratio-decidendi, s. 


Scots Law : The reason or ground upon which 
a judgment is rested. 


*r&t-i-d¢’-i-_nant (first t as sh), a. (Lat. 


ratiocinans, pr. par. of ratiocinor = to ratio- 
cinate art Reasoning. 


Se ae ane ee E EEK TEE ers ag rer ge ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 9s, c = 6; ey= 4: qu=kw. 


*rit-i-d¢'-i-nate (first tas sh), v.i. (Lat, 
rat pa. par. of ratiocinor, from ratio, 
genit. rationis = reason.) To reason, to argue. 

“Scholars, and such as love to ratiocinate will have 


More and better matter to exercise their wits upon.”— 
Petty: Advice to Hartlid, p. 22. \s 


rat-i-d¢-i-na‘-tion (firstt as sh), s. [Lat. 
ratiocinatio, from ratiocinatus, par. of 
ratiocinor = to ratiocinate eit 

1, The act or process of reasoning; the act 
or process of deducing consequences from 
premises. 

“The conjunction of images with affirmations and 


negations, which make up propositions, and the con- 
Junction of propositions one toanother, and illation of 


conclusions upon them, is ratiocination or 
—Hatle: Orig. of Mankind, p. 50. 
2. The power of reasoning. 
we but plea: inate 
make. Dinwelts a Sareea reorpeation 
Combat. 
*rit-1-d¢'-i-na-tive (firsttas sh),a. (Lat. 
ratiocinativus.] Characterized by or addicted 
. to ratiocination ; consisting in the comparison 
of propositions or facts, and deducting infer- 
. ences from such comparison ; argumentative. 
“The conclusion is attained quasi per saltum, and 
ithout thing of i a : 
javineeee process,"—Hale 
*rat-i-o¢-i-na-tor-y (first t as sh), a. 
(Eng. ratiocinat(e) ; -ory.) Thesameas Ratio- 
CINATIVE (q.V.). 


ra’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. rationem, accus. of 
ratio = a calculation, a reckoning [Rario] ; 
Sp. racion ; Ital. razione.] 

1. Gen. : A stated or fixed amount or quan- 
tity dealt out; an allowance. 

2. Specif. (Pl.): The allowance of provisions 

out to each officer, non-commissioned 

officer, soldier, or sailor. (Generally pron. 
rash’~tins.) 


’ 


y-tion, v.t. (Ration, s.] To supply with 
rations. 

* rA-tion-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Lat. ratio, 3 
rationis = Faye Yok reason, and oe 
big ore reasoning. (Bramhall: Works, 


“ri/-tion-a-ble, a. [Rationaptity.] Rea- 
sonable, rational. 
“She was, on this matter, not quite rationable.”"— 
Miss Edgeworth: Belinda, ch. xxv: 


ra-tion-al, * ri’-tion-all, a. & s [Fr. 
rational, from Lat. rationalis, from ratio = 
reason ; Sp. & Port. racioral ; Ital. razionale.] 

A, As adjective: 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1, Having reason or the faculty of reason- 
ing; endowed with reason: as, Man is a 
rational being. 

2. Agreeable to reason ; not unreasonable, 
absurd, extravagant, foolish, or the like: as, 
rational conduct. 

3. Acting in accordance with reason ; not un- 
reasonable or extravagant: as, a rational man. 

Il. Math.: A term applied to a quantity 
expressed in finite terms, or which involves 
only such roots as can be extracted. It is 
opposed to irrational or surd quantities: 2, 8, 


5}, a o a? a a aes are rational quantities. 
UerationaL, II.) 
* B, As subst. : A rational being. 
“The world of rationals.” Young: Night Thoughts, iv. 


Rational Christians, s. p/. 

Church Hist.: A sect claiming that their 
methods of investigation and their faith are 
more rational than those of Christians in 
general. They first obtained registered places 
of worship in England in 1876, 


rational-fractions, s. pl. 

Math. : Fractions in analysis, in which the 
variable is not affected with any fractional 
exponents. The coefficients may be rational 
or irrational. 


rational-horizon, s. [Horrzon, s.] 


r&t-id-na/-1é (t as sh),s. [Lat. neut, sing. 
of rationalis = rational by 
1. A statement of reasons. 


“Ts it any breach of the rationale of grammar?”— 
Blackwall: Sacred Classica, i. 15. 


2. An account or exposition of the principles 
of some opinion, action, phenomenon, &c. 


rationale existendi, phr. The ground 
of existence. 


fatiocinate—ratsbane 


'-tion-al- 8. (Fr. rationalisme.} 
Theol.: A system which makes reason the 
supreme arbiter in all matters connected with 
the Bible and the Christian religion, and 
which refuses: to accept any doctrine or pro- 
fessedly historical statement to which reason 
believes that it has grounds for taking ex- 
ception, Isolated cases of rationalism, or an 
approach to it, have frequently epopered in 
the Church ; as, for instance, in the case of 
Theodore, Bishop of Mopsuestia, 829-428 ; but 
as a system it first became prominent in 
Germany in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. In 1754Hermann Reimarus of Ham- 
burg privately circulated among his friends 
some rationalistic writings of his. Lessing 
retended that he had found them in the 
olfenbiittel library, of which he was 
librarian, and between 1778 and 1777 pub- 
lished them under the name of the Wolfen- 
biittel Fragments. They produced a great 
sensation. John David Michaelis (1717-1791), 
Johann Semler (1728-1794), and others es- 
tablished a middle path between the extreme 
views of the Fragmentists and the accepted 
Protestant orthodoxy, and it was to this 
intermediate school that the term rationalistic 
was chiefly applied. The earlier rationalists 
in large measure confined their new methods 
of interpretation to the Old Testament; 
Johann Eichorn (1752-1827) and Heinrich 
Paulus (1761-1850) extended them to the New. 
As time advanced, rationalism became more 
extreme. Its earlier professors generally, ac- 
eepting the views as to the authorship of 
the several sacred books traditionally held, 
considered that they, when rightly under- 
narrated true history, but their 
oriental or poetic language required to be 
translated into that of ordinary life. For 
instance, the angel and the flaming sword 
which prevented our first parents from re- 
entering paradise really meant the thunder- 
storms prevalent in the region. The later ra- 
tionalists mostly deny the accepted authorship 
of the sacred books, and more sweepingly than 
their predecessors set their teaching aside. 
In 1835-6 Dr. David Strauss, in his Leben 
Jesu, resolved the whole evangelical narrative 
into myth and legend. Rationalism subse- 
quently spread from Germany into other 
countries. In 1860 appeared the Essays and 
Reviews, by seven clergymen of the English 
Church, and in 1862 the first part of a 
Critical Commentary on the Pentateuch 
and the Book of Joshua by Dr. William 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal, five other parts 
subsequently appearing. Both these pro- 
ductions led to ecclesiastical prosecutions. 
In 1863 Ernest Renan published in Paris his 
Vie de Jésus, Since then numerous works of 
rationalistic tendency have been published, 
alike in the United States and Europe, and 
rationalistic views are becoming somewhat 
widely disseminated. Though combating the 
claims of the sacred writers, as a rule, rational- 
ists of all schools speak with respect of them. 


ra’-tion-al-ist, s. & a. (Eng. rational ; -ist.) 
A, As substantive: 
1. Ord. Lang.: One who bases his dis- 
quisitions and practice wholly upon reason, 
2. Theol. ; One who considers human reason 
the supreme arbiter in Scripture and theology. 
B, As adj. : Rationalistic, 


ra-tion-al-ist’-ic, ra-tion-al-ist’-ic-al, 
a. [Eng. rationalist; ~-ic, -ical.) Pertaining 
to, or having the character of rationalism. 


ra4-tion-al-ist’-ic-al-l¥, adv. [Eng. ration- 
alistical ; -ly.) In a rationalistic manner, 


ra-tion-al’-i-ty, s. (Fr. rationalité, from 
Lat. rationalitatem, accus. of rationalitas = 
reason, or the use of reason, from ratio= 
reason ; Sp. racionalidad ; Ital. razionalita.] 
+1. The quality of being rational; the power 
or faculty of reasoning. 

“ God has made rationality the common portion of 
mankind.”"—H. More: Government of the Tongue, 

* 2, Reasonableness, 

“In human occurrences, there have been many 
woll directed intentions, whose rationalities will 
never bear a id examination.”"—Srowne;: Vulgar 
Errours. 


* ri-tion-al-iz-a/-tion, s. [Eng. rational- 


iz(e); -ation.] The act of rationalizing. 
(Ruskin.) 

rk'-tion-al-ize, v.t. & 4 [Eng. rational; 
~ize.) 
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A. Transitive: 
1, To convert to rationalism, 


2. To interpret as a rationalist; to test by 
pure reason. 


3. To perceive or understand the reason of. 


B, Intrans. : To profess, practice, afiect, or 
aim at rationalism; to act or interpret in 
accordance with rationalism; to judge or 
estimate as a rationalist. 


“The chief rationalizing doctor of antiquity.”— 
Newman ; Devel. Christian Doct,, ch. 1. § iil. 


ra’-tion-al-ly, adv. (Eng. rational ; -ly.) In 
a rational manner; in a manner consistent 
with reason ; reasonably, not extravagantly. 


“ Rationally to explain, and then produce the ex- 
periment.”"—Goldsmith: Polite Learning, ch. xiii, 


ri-tion-al-néss, s. (Eng. rational ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being rational or con- 
sistent with reason, 


* ra'-tion-ar-¥, a. (Lat. rutionarius, from 
ratio=acalculation, .. reason.) Pertaining 
or belonging to accounts. 


ra-ti-tx, s. pl. (Lat. rates =a raft, from the 
keelless sternum.) 

1. Ornith. : A division of Birds, introduced 
by Merrem in his Tentamen Systematis naturalis 
Avium (Abhand. k, Akad d. Wiss. in Berlin, 
1812, pp. 237-59), and containing his genus 
Struthio (q.v.), since divided. They are all 
incapable of flight; though some run very 
swiftly, the abnormally small wings acting as 
a kind of sail, and helping the birds along. 
They may be divided into two groups: 
(1) Those in which the wing has a rudimentary 
or very short humerus, and not more than one 
ungual phalanx (the Casuariide, the fast- 
vanishing Apterygidz, and the extinct Din- 
ornithide, often treated as one family (Aptery- 
gid) ; and (2) those having a long humerus 
and two ungual phalanges (Rheide and Stru- 
thionidw, often combined under the latter 
name.) (Cf. Huxley, loc. inf. cit.) 

cd Ud tater now exlals Cay dime oer eaat ate 
Vek considerably, and have a wide distribution, from 
Africa and Arabia, over aoa of the islands of Malaisia 
and Polynesia to <Aus' and South America 
Hence, in all probability, the existing Aatite are but 
the waifs and strays of what was once a very 

ae oe ake group.”—Huzley - Proc. Zool. Soc., 1867, 
Pp. 


2. Paleont.: Found first in the Eocene Ter- 
tiary. 


rat-i-tate, rAt’-ite, a. [Ratir#.] Belong- 
ing to, or character- Z 
istic of the Ratite. Z 


raAt’-Ite, a. [Ratr- 
TATE.) 


rat’-line, rat’-lin, 
rat’-ling, rat’- 
tling, s. [Etym. 
doubtful, but pro- 
bably from rat and | 
line, as though the | 
lines formed lad- | 
ders for rats to | 
climb up.) I 

Naut,: (See ex- 

tract), 


RATLINE, 
“ Ratlines are) small horizontal lines or ropes ex- 


tended between the several shrouds ov each side of a 
mast, thus forming the steps of ladders for going up 
and down the rigging and masts."—Srande & 2 
Dictionary. 


*rat-on,s. [Ratoun.] 


*rat-on-er, * rat-on-ere, s. 
rat-catcher. (Piers Plowman.) 


ra-toén’ (1), s. (Sp. retofio=a sprout or 
shoot; retotar =to sprout again.) 
1. A sprout from the root of the sugar-cane 
that has been cut down. 
2. The heart-leaves in a tobacco plant. 


ra-to6n’ (2), s. [Rarran, s.] 


ra-to6n’, v.i.. (Raton (1), s.] To sprout or 
shoot up from the root, as the sugar-cane. 


*rat-oun, *rat-on, s. [Fr. raton, from 
Low Lat. ratonem, accus. of rato=arat(q.v.).] 
A rat. 


rAts’-bane,s. (Eng. rat, and bane.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : A poison for rats ; arsenious 
acid. 
2. Bot. : Chailettia towicaria. (Sierra Leone.) 


(O. Fr] A 


CO EEE EEE 
boil, b6}; pédat, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph=£ 
cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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rats’-bane, v.t. [Ratssanz, 8.) To kill or 
poison with ratsbane. 


rit’-tan (1), rat’-ten, r&t’-ton, s. (Tr. 
raton.) [RAToun.] A rat. (Prov. & Scotch.) 


rt-tin’ (2), s. [From the sound.) A con- 
tinuous beat or roll of a drum. 


rat-tin’ (8), s. (Malay, rétan.] 

1. The commercial name for the stem of 
various species of the genus Calamus. They 
abound in Southern Asia in moist situations, 
and are used for making splints for chair seats 
and backs, hanks for sails; cables, sometimes 
as much as 42 inches round; cords, withes, 
and walking-sticks; also for making splints 
for baskets and brooms, fish-weirs, hurdles, 
hoops, carriage-seats, and many other pur- 
poses. The larger species grow to a size of 
three inches diameter, and to a height of 
100 feet. 

4 The Great Rattan is Calamus rudentwm ; 
the Ground Rattan, Rhaphis flabelliformis. 

2. A cane or walking-stick formed ofa rattan. 


“OBrien went out, and returned with a dozen 
enny rattams, which he notched in the end,”— 
Marmyae : Peter Simple, ch, ix. 


r&t’-tan-y, s. [Rarany.] 


rat-teén’,s. (Fr. ratine.] 
Fabric: A kind of woollen stuff, quilled or 
twilled. 
“« and Anthony shall court her in ratteen.° Swift. 


rit’-ten, s. [Rarran (1).] 


rat’-ten, v.t. (Prov. Eng. ratten =a rat, the 
meaning thus being to do damage secretly as 
rats do.] 

1. Lit.: To destroy or take away the tools 
or machinery of, for non-payment of con- 
tributions to a trades-union, or for any offence 
committed against the union or its rules, as 
by ratting or working for less than the usual 
wages. Rattening was one of the forms of 
organized terrorism of trades-unions. It was 
associated chiefly with Sheffield, but is now 
becoming rare even there. 


“ An atrocious trade outrage has ‘been perpetrated 
fn Sheffield, a town long notorious for such crimes, 
there called ruttening.”—The Guardian, Nov. 27, 1861. 


2. Fig.: To injure or annoy in any way. 
“*Perhaps we shall hear of literary rattening and 
Ppicketing.”—Daily News, Apri) 20, 1886, p. 4. 


rat’-tér, s. (Eng. rat; -er.] 
1. One whose business is to catch rats; a 
ratcatcher. 
2. An animal, especially a terrier, which 
Kills rats : as, He is a good ratter. 
3. One who rats or apostatizes. 


“The ridicule on piscomen ratters remains,” —Miss 
Edgeworth; Helen, ch. xxvii. 


* rat’-tér-y, s. 

tergiversation. 

“The rattery and scoundrelism of public life.°— 
Sydney Smith: Letters (1822). 


r&t-tin-ét’, s. [A dimin. from rateen (q.v.).] 
Fabric: A woollen stuff thinner than rateen. 


rat/—tle (1), * rat-el-en, * rat-ylle, v.1, & ¢. 
[A.8. sheticon Cen ied in hreetele, hratile, 
or hretelwyrt = rattlewort (q.v.); cogn. with 
Dut. ratelen=to rattle; ratel =a rattle ; Ger. 
rasseln =to rattle; rassel=a rattle. The 
word is of imitative origin ; cf. rat-a-tat, &c.] 

A, Intransitive: 

1. To give out, utter, or make a succession 
of quick, sharp noises, as by the\collision of 
ie not very sonorous ; to clatter ; to make 
8 din. 


[Eng. rat; -ery.] Apostasy, 


“ The stones did rattle underneath 
As if Cheapside were mad.” 
Cowper: John Gilpin. 


2. To ride or drive along fast. 

3. To talk eagerly and noisily ; to speak in 
® clattering manner ; to chatter; to talk idly 
or without consideration. 

“ He rattles it out against popery.”—Swift, 

* 4. To make a show ; to parade. 


“In silks I'll rattle it of every colour.” 
Cook: Green's Tu Quoque, 


*5, Tostammer orstutter. (Cath. Anglicum.) 

B. Transitive; 

1. To cause to make a rattling noise, ora 
fapid succession of sharp quick sounds, 

* 2. To stun with noise. 


“ Sound but another, and another shall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear,” 
Shakesp.: King John, ¥. % 


ratsbane—raucid 


3. To drive along fast ; to cause to run fast. 


*4, To scold ; to rail at clamorously. 


“He sent for him ina rage, and rattled him with a 
thousand traitors and villains for robbing his house.’ 
—L Estrange: Fables. 


rit’-tle (2), vt. [Formed from ratling, as 
though the latter were a pres. part. of a verb.] 


Naut. ; To furnish with ratlines. 
{ To rattle down the shrouds or rigging ¢ 


Naut.: To furnish with ratlines. 


“The ratlines are fitted to the shrouds as though the 
rigging had been rattled down by Auson’s men,”— 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 22, 1885. 


rat’-tle,s. [Rarrxe (1), v.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, A rapid succession of sharp quick noises 5 
a.clatter. 


“The sharp rattle of the 
Horsley : Sermons, Vol. ii., ser, 2 


2. An instrument with which a rattling or 
clattering sound is made; specif. applied to: 

(1) An instrument consisting of a vibrating 
tongue and a rotating ratchet wheel, by which 
a sharp rattling sound is produced to make 
an alarm. Watchmen were furnished with 
them to sound a rallying signal, and they are 
sometimes kept in private houses to enable 
the occupant to call the police or sound a fire 
alarm. 

(2) A child’s toy made in a similar way, or 
consisting of a case of wicker-work or other 
material, and enclosing small pebbles or other 
objects which produce a rattling sound, 


** Thou shakest in thy little hand 
The coral rattle with its silver bells.” 
Longfellow: To a Child. 


8, A peculiar rattling sound heard in the 
throat, immediately preceding and prognosti- 
cating death. Commonly called the Death- 
rattle. 

4, A rapid succession of words; rapid and 
empty talk ; chatter. 


“ All this ado about the golden age, is but an empty 
rattle and frivolous conceit.”—Hakewill: Apology. 


* 5, Rebuke. 
“ Receiving such a rattle for his former contempt.” 
—Heylin: Life of Laud, p. 257. 

6. One who talks rapidly and thonghtlessly ; 
an empty chatterer; a jabberer. 

IL, Technically: 

1, Bot. : A popular name for two plants, the 
seeds of which rattle in the seed vessel. Red 
Rattle is Pedicularis sylvatica ; Yellow Rattle, 
or Rattle-box, Rhinanthus Crista-galli. 

2. Zool. : An organ developed in the genus 
Crotalus. The tail terminates in a series of 
horny rings, varying in number with the age 
of the individual, as one is added at each 
sloughing, which occurs more than once in 
the year. The last (8-8) vertebra coalesce to 
form a compressed conical bone, covered by 
muscle, and thick spongy skin, which secretes 
the rings in succession, each one being larger 
than the one secreted before it, as the secreting 
surface becomes larger. The pieces hang 
loosely, but securely, together, the basal ring 
of one joint grasping the projecting second 
ring of the preceding joint, and so on. The 
first joint alone has vital connection with the 
skin of the animal, and, being vibrated by the 
muscles of the skin, communicates a quiver- 
ing motion, accompanied by a slight rattling 
sound, to the dry horny pieces behind it. 


“The habit of violently agitating the tail is by no 
means peculiar to the rattlesnake, but has been ob- 
served in other venomous as well as innocuoussnakes, 
with the ordin termination of the tail, when under 
the influence of fear or anger. The special object for 
which the ratile has been developed in these snakes is 
unknown.”—Zncyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xx. 293, 

rattle-bladder, s. A bladder partially 
filled with peas or the like to make a noise 
and frighten birds off corn. 


rattle-box, s. 
1, Ord. Lang. : The same as Ratrug, s., I. 2(2). 
2. Bot. : Rhinanthus Crista-galli. 


rattle-brained, a. Wild, giddy, rattle- 
headed, 


rattle-cap, s. A wild, giddy person; a 
madcap, 


rakileninads s, A giddy person; a rattle- 


whirling phaeton.”— 


“mM, a bs : 

Os pany ete pages as well as they.”"—Huacket: Life 

* rattle-headed, * rattle - pated, a. 
Giddy, wild, rattle-brained. oatee 


“Our lascivious, impudent, rattle-pated di 
females.”—Prynne : 1 Histrio-Mastiz, i. v. oo 


rattle-mouse, s. The reremouse or bat, 
“ Not unlike the tale of the ruttle-mouse."—Putten- 
ham: Works, bk. ii., ch. xiii. 
rattle-pate, s. 
fellow ; a rattle-head. 
“ Rattle-pate as I am, I forgot all about it."—Kings- 
ley : Two Years Ago, ch. xi, 
rattle-trap,s. A shaky, rickety, or worn 
out article; 3 knick-knack. 


“Tf I attempted to ride him at such a rattle-trap as 
that.”—Trollope: Barchester Towers, ch. Xxxv. 


rattle-wing, s. 
Ornith. : Fuligula clangula. 


“The wings being short and stiff in proportion te 
the weight and size of the bird, are beaten so quickly 
as to produce a distinct whistling sound, whence the 
names of Rattle-wing and Whistler.”—Yarrell: Brit. 
Birds (ed. 4th), iv. 438, 


rat’-tlér, *rat-yl-ler, *rat-ler, s. [Eng. 
rattl(e) (1), V- 3 -er.] 
1. One who rattles along, or talks quickly 
or thoughtlessly ; a chatterer. 
2. Arattle-snake. (U. 8.) 


8. Asmart, heavy blow. (Slang.) 


rat’-tle-snake, s. [Eng. rattle, s., and snake.} 
Zool. : The Bnglish name for any species of 
the American genus Crotalus \(q.v.), the tail 
of which is furnished with a rattle [Rarrrz, 
s., II. 2.]. Garman (Reptiles & Batrachians of 
North America) enumerates twelve species 
and thirteen varieties, falling into two groups: 
(1) Having the upper side of the head 
covered with nine dermal shields; (2) Hav- 
ing the shields behind the eyes broken up or 
replaced by small scales. The second group 
comprises the more formidable kinds, gene- 
rally deseribed as Crotalus horridus and C. du- 
rissus, The first name was formerly applied to 
the reptile extending from Paraguay and Chili, 
through Brazil, into Mexico, and the latter to 
the North American rattlesnake. In recent 
American works this nomenclature is reversed. 
The poison of the Rattlesnake is usually fatal 
to man, though fortunately they are sluggish, 
and never attempt to strike unless they are 
molested. They are widely distributed on the 
American continent ; but advancing cultiva- 
tion is rapidly thinning their numbers, and 
the half-wild hogs of the settlers, peccaries, 
and deer contribute materially to this result. 
They are far from uniform in coloration: often 
the ground-colour is brownish, sometimes yel- 
low or blackish, with dark spots, frequently 
bordered with yellow, on the back and sides ; 
head and neck ornamented with dark or black 
longitudinal bands, or of almost uniform co- 
loration. 


rattlesnake-fern, s. 
Bot.: Botrychiwm virginicum. 
rattlesnake-herhb, s. 
Bot. : The genus Actea. 
rattlesnake-root, s. 
Bot. : (1) Polygala Senega ; The genus 
Nabalus, (American.) 03 IP : 
rattlesnake-weed, s. 
Bot. : Eryngium virginicwm, 
rattlesnake’s master, s. 
Bot. : (1) Liatris scariosa ; (2) L. squarrosa. 
(American.) . 
rat'-tle-wort, s. [Eng. rattle, s., and wort.] 
Bot. : The genus Crotolaria (q.v.). 


rat'-tling, pr. par. ora. [Ratree (1), v.] 


1, Making a quick succession of .sharp 
sounds ; clattering, 


“ From peak to peak, the rattling crags among.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii, 92. 


2. Quick, rapid, lively: as, a rattling pace. 
3. Lively, merry, chattering. 
4. Very fine, large, or great; as, a rattli 
stake. (Collog.) oY OF eR : eg 
rat’-tling, s. [Rarume.] 
rat’-ton, s. [RaToun.] 


rét’-ty, a. Like a rat; reminding one of tats, 
Also (slang), mean, worthless, despicable. 

rauchwacke (as r6wk’-vak-é), s. 
rauch = smoke, and wacke (q.v.).] 


Geol.: Phe equivalent in Germany of th 
English Magnesian Limestone. A chleamous 
member of the Zechstein formation, 


*rAu’-gid, a. (Lat. raucus.] Hoarse, raucous. 


An empty-headed, noisy 


(American.) 


[Ger. 


fate, fit, fire, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or. wore, wolf, work, wh6, s6n; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. «, ec =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


rau-ci-ty, 8. [Lat. raucitas, from raucus = 
hoarse.) Hoarseness or harshness of sound ; 
rough utterance. 


raw-cle, a. [Mid. Eng, rakel.] [RAKE (2), s. 
Rash, stout, feariden, © ue @), #1 


“ Auld Scotland has a raucte La yO 
Burns: Ory & Prayer, 


* rau-co 
rough. 

* rAv’-cotis-ly, adv. (Eng. raucous; -ly]. In 
& raucous manner ; hoarsely, harshly, roughly. 


“ He did not sing more raucously than nine musi 
hall artistes out of ten."—Theatre Annual, 1886, > re 


* rfught (gh silent) (1), pret. of v. [REacH, v.] 
* raught (gh silent) (2), pret. of v. [RECK, v.] 


Tau’-ite (au as 6w), s. [After Rau, the 
Scandinavian sea-goddess ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A grayish-black, finely granular 
mineral, without lustre. Hardness, 5°03 sp. 
gr. 2°48. An analysis showed a composition 
near that of Thomsonite (q.v.), .Formed by 
the alteration of elaolite Lamé Island, 
Brevig, Norway. 


Yraum’-ite (au as 6W), s. m Raumo 
Finland, where found ; suff. ~ize (Min.).] 


Min. : The same as FARLUNITE (q.¥.). 
*raun,s. [(Rawy.] 
raungh, v.t. [Raycn, v.] 
*raun-son, s. [Ransom, s.] 


tau-wol-fi-a, s. [Named after Leonhardt 
Rauwolf, an Augsburg physician, who tra- 
velled through Palestine, &c. in 1753-5.] 
Bot.: A genus of Apocynacesx, tribe Caris- 
see. Tropical American shrubs, with oppo- 
site or whorled leaves and corymbose flowers, 
The black juice in the fruit of R. canescens is 
used in the West Indies as adye; the root of 
R. nitids: is given in moderate doses as an 
emetic and a cathartic; R. ina is used 
by the Hindoos in snake bites, and as a tonic 
and febrifuge; the Javanese employ an infu- 
sion of the root as an anthelmintic, 


rav-age (age as ig), s. [(Fr., from ravir 
t. rapio)=to snatch or bear away sud- 
enly.) Desolation by violence, whether of 
man, beast, or physical causes ; devastation, 
ruin, waste, havoc, despoilment. 
“ While other eyes his fall or weep.” 
Byron; Corsair, ii, 13, 
riv-age e as 1g), v.t. [RavaGE, s.] To 
pola in eee to despoil, to desolate, 
to lay waste, to commit havoc on, to spoil, to 
pillage, to consume, 
“We come not... 


a. (Lat. raucus.] Hoarse, harsh, 


the land.” 
{ Virgil; Aneid 
riiv’-ag-ér (ag as 18), s. [Eng. ravag(e), v.; 
Ey A. or that which ravages, devas: 
tates, or lays waste ; a plunderer, a spoiler, 
a devastator. 
Be nan ‘d Jeno ratwee 4 oe fe 
ave, v.i. & t. [O. Fr. rdver, resver (Fr. réver), 
Sort Sp. rabiar = to rave, from Low Lab, 
& Sp. rabia (Lat. rabies) = rage, madness.] 
[Rasr, Race.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To be delirious or mad; to wander in 
mind or intellect; to talk irrationally; to 
talk or act wildly, as a madman ; to dote. 4 

- d thought 

oartany teat be bat gies ear we whatbe 
sayde."—Tyndall: Workes, p. 25. 

2. To rush wildly and madly about, 

3. To be madly or unreasonably fond, or 
enthusiastic ; to be excited ; to with un- 
reasonable enthusiasm. (Followed by about, 
of, or on.) 

*4, To dash furiously. 

* 4 mightie rock, ‘gainst which doe rave J 

The roring billowes 7 their proad. ie vat 

* B, Trans.: To utter in a raving, mad, or 
frenzied manner ; to say wildly or incoherently. 
(Young.) 

* rave, pret. of v. [RIVE.) 
rave, s. [Etym. doubtful.) One of the side 
pieces of a waggon-body frame or of a sleigh, 


rave-hook, s. [Rasina-rRon.] 


Vv *rav-ell, *ryv-ell, v.t. & i. [Dut. 
pete ns = to meat to unweave; cf. Low 
Ger. reffeln.) f 


raucity—raver 


A. Transitive: 
1. To untwist, to unweave, to disentangle, 
(Lit. & Fig.) 
“ Make you to ravel all this matter out.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iil. 4. 
2. To entangle; to twist together; to in- 
volve; to make intricate, involved, or en- 
tangled, 
“ What glory’s due to him who could divide 
Such ravetl’d interests?” Waller: To the King. 
*3. To hurry over in confusion. 
“They but ravel it over loosely and pitch upon dis 
puting against particular conclusions.”—Digby. 
B,. Intransitive: 
1. To become untwisted ; to be disentangled. 


“The contexture of this discourse will haps be 
the less subject to ravel out, if I hem it with the 
speech of our leaned and pious annotator.”—Spencer : 

cligies, p. 202. 


*2. To become entangled, confused, in- 
volved, or perplexed. 
“ They ravel more still less resolved.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 805, 
* 3. To busy one’s self with intricacies ; to 
wander, 


“Tt will be needless to rave? far into the records of 
elder times ; every man's memory will suggest many 
pertinent instances,”"—Decay of Piety. 


rav-el,s. {RAvet, v.] dn evener (q.v.). 


rav’-el, a. [Htym. doubtful.] (See the com- 
pound.) 


ravel-bread, s. Coarse or whity-brown 
bread. (Harrison : Descript. England, p. 166.) 


rave’-lin, s. [Fr., from 0. Ital, ravellino, 
revellino (Ital. rivellino), perhaps from Lat. 
re- = back, and vallum =a ram- 
part; Sp. rebellin; Port. re- 
belin.] 

Fort.; A detached work 
having a parapet and ditch 
forming a_ salient 
angle in front of 
the curtain. It is 
erected upon the 
counterscarp, and 
receives flank de- 
fence from the body 
of the place. Inside 
the ravelin may be 
a redoubt and ditch ; the gorge is unprotected, 
and the ravelin may be considered a redan upon 
the counterscarp. 


“Bastions and ravelins were everywhere rising.”— 
Macaulay : Hist, "ng, ch, ili, ine 


rav-el ling, rav-el-ing, s. [Ravet, v.] 
1, The act of untwisting or disentangling. 


2. Anything, as a thread, detached in the 
process of untwisting. 


*rav’-el-mént, s. [Eng. ravel, v.; -ment.J 
An entanglement, 


“A series of ravelments and squabbl dges.”— 
Carlyle: Miscelt., iil, 212, = ing gru 


rav-en (1), s &a. [A.8, hrafn, hrefn; cogn. 
with Dut. raaf; Icel. hrafn; Dan, ravn ; Ger. 
rabe; O. H, Ger. hrabam Named from the 
cry of the bird.] 
A, As substantive: 
Ornith. : The genus Corvus, and especially 
coraz, the largest of the European, and 
one of the largest of all the Passerines, It is 
about twenty-six inches long, plumage black, 
glossed with steel-blue and purple; very widely 
distributed in the northern hemisphere, but 
becoming somewhat rare from the persecution 
to which it is subject at the hands of game- 
keepers and farmers, on account of its predatory 
habits, for it preys extensively on young 
game, chickens, and ducklings, It extends 
through northern Asia and America, but is 
enerally replaced by the crow in the United 
Btates, Cases of partial or total albinism 
often occur. White ravens were known to 
Aristotle, who attributed the want of colour 
to the season of the year, and the cold weather, 
Pied varieties of the Raven have been treated 
as constituting a distinct species (Corvus 
lewcopheeus, Vieillot). They occur most fre- 
uently in the Ferro Islands, and are generally 
the offspring of normally black parents. The 
Raven has played an important part in 
mythology and folk-lore. It is the first bird 
mentioned by name in the Old Testament 
Gen. viii. 7); by the ministry of ravens 
lijah was fed (1 Kings xvii. 6), and they were 
to be the ministers of vengeance on unruly 
children (Prov. xxx. 17). The raven was the 
bird of Odin, and in classic mythology was of 


RAVELIN, 
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ill-omen, a character often attributed to it by 
the early English dramatists. Marlowe (Jew 
of Malta, ii. 1) calls it the “sad presageful 
raven,” and Shakespeare repeatedly refers to 
the belief that its pupserence foreboded mis- 
fortune. This belief, which is widespread, 
probably arose from the preternaturally grave 
mnanner of the bird, its sable plumage, and the 
readiness with which it learns to imitate 
human speech. 

B. As adj. ; Resembling a raven, especially 
in colour. 

“ Here loud his raven charger eS, 

raven-black, a, Black with a strong 

lustre. 


raven’s duck, s, 
Fabric: A quality of sail-cloth, 


* riiv’-en (2), * rav’-in, *rav-eyne, *rav- 
ines roeyne a rains, Mh Lat. 
rapina = plunder, rapine (q.v.) Essentially 
the same word as ravine,} 

1, Robbery 
I ig, ode hp bem hymself were euene to 
2. Rapine, rapacity. 
“For with hot ravin fir'd, ensanguin’d man 
Is now become the lion of the plain.” 
Thomson : Spring, 340, 
3. Prey, plunder; food obtained by vio- 
lence, _(Nahwm ii. 12.) 


* raiv’-en, * rav-in, v.t. & i. [Raven (2), s.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To seize or take with violence. 
2. Todevour with voracity. (Ezek. xxii. 25.) 
B. Intrans. : To be rapacious or voracious ; 
to prey. 
“ Benjamin shall raven as a wolf.”—Genesis xlix. 27. 


rav-6--na/-la, rav-i-na’-la, s. [Native 
name.) r 
Bot.: A genus of Uranee, with a single 
species, Ravenala madagascariensis, from Mada- 
gascar ; how more generally known as Urania 
speciosa, [TRAVELLER’S TREE, URANTA, 3.]) It 
is a fine banana-like tree with edible seeds, 


rav-en-ér, * riv’-in-ér, * rav-ey-nour, 
s. [Eng. raven, v. 3 -er.} 
1, A plunderer, a robber, a thief. 


“Y am not as othir men, raueynouris, uste, 
auoutreris.”— Wycliffe: Luke xvii. a 


2. A bird of prey. 
“That he, his fellowes, nor their dogs could keepe 
The ravener from their flockes.” 
Browne ; Britannias Pastorals, ii. & 
rav’-en-ing, * rav-en-ynge, pr. per., a., & 

& (RAVEN, 2.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst): Eagerness for plunder or 
booty ; rapacity, 


“Your inward ee is full of ravening and wicked- 
neas,—Luke xi, 3 


rav-en-ing-ly, *rav-en-ing-lye, adv. 
(Eng. ravening ; -ly.] In a ravenous manner; 
ravenously, voraciously, 


“ Griedily and raveninglye, or gluttonously to de 
vour very much,”—Udal : Flowres, fol. 98 


rav-én-oiis, a. [Fr. ravines] 
1. Furiouslyrapacious orvoracious ; hungry 
even to rage or fury. (Hzek, xxxix. 4.) 
2. Eager for gratification: as, a ravenous 
appetite. 
riv’-6n-olis-ly, adv. [Eng. ravenous; -ly.] 
In a ravenous manner ; with furious voracity, 
hunger, or avidity. 
“ Devours ravenousty and without distinction what- 
Study 


ever falls in its way."—Zolingbroke: i 
History, let. 4 x oe 


rav’-én-olis-néss, s. [Eng. ravenous; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being ravenous; 
furious voracity or avidity ; rage for prey. 
“The ravenousness of a lion or bear is natural te 
them."— Hale. Orig. of Mankind. 


* 2. Insatiable greed or avarice, 
“ The greadie ravenousnesse of their proconsultes,”"— 
Goldyng « Justine, fol. 146, 
* rav’-en-stone, s. [A trans. of Ger. raben- 
stein.] A place of execution; the gallows. 
(Byron: Werner, ii. 2.) 


rav-ér,s. (Eng. rav(e); -er.] One who raves 
or is furious ; a madman, 
wan and ravers."— Touchstone of Complexions, 
Pp. 


EN a Ec cr et A LE, 
boil, boy; pout, jOw1; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bengh; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, ~sion = shiin; -fion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deb 
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*rav’-ér-y, s. (Eng. rave; -ry.] Raving, 
extravagance. 
“Their raveries are apt... to amuse the vulgar 


people.”—Gauden: Tears of the Church, p. 366. 

* rav-in, s. & a. [RAvEN (2), s.] 

A. As subst. ; The same as RAVEN (2), s. 

* B. As adj.: Ravenous. 

“T met the ravin lion when he roar'd.” 
Shakesp.: All’s Well that Ends Well, li. 2. 

* riv'-in, * rav’-ine, v.t. & i, [RAVEN, v.] 
rav-i-na’-la, s. [RAVENALA.] 


rg-vine’,s. (Fr. =a flood, a ravine, from Lat. 

rapina = plunder, rapine (q.v.). Ravine is 
thus a doublet of raven (2), s.J 

* 1, A great flood, an inundation, a torrent. 


“ Ravine. A great floud, a ravine or inundation of 
waters.” —Cotgrave, 


2. A long, deep hollow worn by the action 
of a stream or torrent; a narrow, deep gorge 
amongst mountains ; a gulley. 


ravine-deer, s. 

Zool.: Antilope quadricornis (Tragops ben- 
netti), from the rocky hills of the Deccan. 
Known also as the Chikara, Goat Antelope, 
Kalsiepie, or Blacktail. 


*raAv’-ined, a. [Eng. ravin(e) (2), 8.5 -ed.] 
Ravenous. 
“ The ravined salt-sea shark.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 1. 


*ra-vin'-ey, a. [Eng. ravine (1), 8.3 -y-] 
Full of ravines. 
rav-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [RAVE, ¥.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. or particip. adj. : Mad, 
delirious, distracted. It is frequently used 
adverbially in the phrase raving mad. 

C. As subst.: Delirium ; irrational or in- 
coherent talk ; fury, madness. 

“ Obey my frenzy’s jealous raving.” 
Byron: Herod's Lament, 


raving-madness, s. [Mania.] 


rav-ing-ly, adv. ng. raving; -ly.] Ina 
raving manner; with raving, frenzy, or mad- 
ness ; madly. 


“In this depth of muses and divers sorts of dis- 
courses, would she ravingly have remained.”—Sidney : 
Arcadia, 


*ravisable, a. [0O. Fr.] Ravenous. 


rav-ish, *rav-esh, *rav-isch, *rav- 
isse, * rav-ysch, v.t. [Fr. raviss-, stem of 
ravissant pr. par. of ravir=to ravish, from 
Lat. rapio = to snatch ; Ital. rapire.] 

*1, To snatch or seize and carry away by 
violence. 

“ Those hairs which thou dost ravish from my chin.” 

Shakesp. : Lear, iii. 7. 

2. To transport with joy, pleasure, or 
delight ; to enrapture, to enchant ; to fill with 
ecstasy ; to entrance. 

“ The hearing of this is enough to ravish one’s heart.” 

—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 

8. To have carnal knowledge of a woman 
against her will; to commit a rape upon; to 
violate; to deflower by violence. 

“The slaughter’d peasant and the ravish'd dame.” 

Byron: Curse of Minerva, 
rav-ish-ér,s. (Eng. ravish ; -er.] 

* 1, One who takes or seizes by violence. 
(Pope.) 

2. One who or that which enraptures or 
transports with joy, pleasure, or delight ; an 
enchanter. 

3. One who ravishes or deflowers a woman 
against her will. (Scott: Don Roderick, ix.) 


rav -ish-ing, o.&s. [Ravisn.] 
A, As adjective: 
*1, Taking or seizing by violence. 
2. Enchanting, transporting, entrancing. 
“ Sung by a fair queen in summer’s bower, 
With ravishing division to her-lute.” 
Shakesp. - 1 Henry IV., iii. 1, 
3. Compelling to submit to carnal inter- 
course. 
B. As substantive: 
1. The act of one who ravishes. 
*2. Ecstatic delight, transport, rapture. 


“The ravishings that sometimes from aboue do 
shoot abroad in the inward man.”—Feltham.: Re- 
solves, pt. ii., res. 66, 


rav-ish-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. ravishing; -ly.] 
In a ravishing manner; so as to enrapture, 
enchant, or transport with joy, pleasure, or 
delight. 


“To heare a voice so ravishingly fair.” 
hapman; Homer ; Odyssey x. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, © 


ravery—ray 


* riv’-ish-mént, s. far. rawissement, from 
ravir = to ravish (q.v.).] 

4. The act of seizing or taking away by 
violence: as, the ravishment of children from 
their parents. 

2. Rapture; transport of delight ; ecstasy. 


“The harmony . . . took with ravishment. 
The thronging audience.” Ailton: P. L., ii, 554. 


3. The act of ravishing or forcing a woman 
against her will ; forcible violation of chastity ; 
rape. 

Pe. In bloody death and ravishment delighting.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 430. 
raw (1), a. &s. [A.8. hréaw, hréw ; cogn. with 

Dut. raaww ; Icel. rar; Dan. raa = raw; Sw. 

ra = raw, green; O. H. Ger. rdo; M. H. Ger. 

row; Ger. roh ; Lat. crudus = raw.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Not altered from its original state by 
cooking ; uncooked ; not roasted, boiled, or 
otherwise cooked. 

* 2, Not distilled: as, raw water. (Bacon.) 

3. Not having undergone any industrial or 
manufacturing process ; inthenatural state: as, 

(1) Not spun or twisted ; not worked up. 


“Obliged to purchase raw silk of the Persians.”— 
Cassell’s Technical Educator, pt. xi. p. 294. 


(2) Not tried, melted, or strained: as, raw 
tallow. 

(8) Not tanned: as, raw hides. 

*(4) Virgin, not yet cultivated. 

“Tt is often said that the earth belongs to the race, 


as if raw land was a boon or gift.”—Summner ; Social 
Classes, ch. iii. 


4, Undiluted, unmixed, unadulterated : as, 
raw spirits, 

5, Applied to the original material of which 
anything is composed or formed. 


“The raw material out of which a good army may 
be formed existed in great abundance among the 
Irish.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


6. Immature, unripe : hence, inexperienced, 
unseasoned, untried ; unripe in skill. 


“ Making war in any other way, we shall be raw and 
awkward recruits.”—Macaulay « Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 


7. Crude, immature. 


“His raw conceptions and fond reasonings,”— 
Waterland : Works, iv. 27. 


8 Having the appearance of raw meat; 
having the flesh exposed by the rubbing off of 
the skin ornatural covering. (Leviticus xiii. 10.) 

*9, Inflamed, red. 


“ Marion’s nose looks red and raw,” 
Shakesp. ; Love’s Labour's Lost, v. 2 


*10. Sore, asif galled ; sensitive. (Spenser.) 
11, Bleak, chilly ; cold and damp. 


“One morning, raw it was and wet.” 
Wordsworth : Sailor's Mother, 


B. As substantive : 
1, A raw, galled, or sore place, caused by 
the rubbing off of the skin. 
2. A tender place or point; a foible. [{].] 
{| To touch one on the raw: To irritate a 
person by alluding to or remarking on some 
failing or point on which he is especially 
sensitive, 
“Thi touchi Vansl — 
Marryats Searcy, a 
raw-boned, a. Having bones scarcely 
covered with flesh ; very thin or lean. 
“Lean raw-boned rascals.” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry VI., i. 2. 
raw-pot, s. A young crow. (Ireland.) 


“The crows... . flying to-and fro, feeding the 
young raw-pots."—Mrs, S. C.- Hall: Sketches of Irish 
Character, p. 9. 


raw-silk, s. Reeled silk wound from the 
cocoons, several fibres forming one thread, 


raw (2), s. [Row (1), s.] 
raw, v.t. [Row, v.] 
*raw’-bone, a. 


Raw-boned. 
“With hollow eyes and rawbone cheeks forspent.” 
Spenser: F, Q., 1V.v. 84. 
A 
raw’-héad, s. [Eng. raw,.a., and head.] A 
spectre or goblin. 


. Servants awe children, and keep them in subjec- 
pone by telling them of rawhead and bloody bones.” — 
cke. 


{Eng. raw, @, and bone.) 


raw’-hide, s. (Eng. raw, a., and hide, s.] A 
cowhide or coarse riding-whip, made of un- 
tanned leather, twisted. 


raw’-ish, a. [Eng. raw, a. ; -ish.] Somewhat 
raw ; somewhat cold and damp, 


“The rawish dank of clumsy winter.” 
Marston: Antonio's Revenge. (Prol.) 


raw -ish-néss, s. [Eng. rawish; -ness.] 
Slight rawness; the condition of being soise- 
what cold and damp. 


“The water seems, by reason of the rawishness of 
the place, to be colder.”—Venner : Via Recta ad Vituin 
longum, p. 381. 


*rAw-ly, adv. [Eng. raw, a. ; -ly.] 
1. In a raw, inexperienced, or ignorant 
manner; without experience. 
2. Without due preparation and provision. 


“Some crying for a surgeon, some upon the delits 
they owe, els upon their children rawly left."— 
Shakesp.: Henry V., iv. 1. 


raw’-néss, *rawe-nes, * raw-nesse, s. 
[Eng. raw, a. ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being raw : as— 

1. The state of being raw or uncooked. 

*92. Hardness: as, the rawness of water. 
(Bacon.) 

3. The state of being inexperienced ; inex- 
perience. 


“Thus muche did the Lorde Jesus speake under & 
figure, qualifying and tempering his woordes to the 
rawnesse of his disciples.”—Udal ; Luke ch. xxii. 


4, The state of being uncovered with skin, 
or natural covering: as, the rawness of a 
wound, 

5, Chilliness with dampness; bleakness: 
as, the rawness of the morning, 

* 6. Want of due preparation or provision. 

“ Why in that rawness left you wife and child?” 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. & 


rax, *raske, v.4.&t. [A form of reach, v. 
@.v.).] 
A. Intrans.: To stretch one’s self, as when 
rene from sleep, or when tired of one posi- 
jion. 


“ Than be; ethe he to klawe and to raske.” 
Robert de Brunne: Handlyng Synne, 4,282 


B. Trans.: To stretch, to extend, to reach, 


“ And deil raz their thrapples that reft us o’t.”— 
Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xiv. 


* rax’-le (le as el), * ras-cle, *ras-kle, 
*rax-ille, * rus-kle, v.i. [A frequent. 
from raz (q.v.).] To stretch one’s self. 

“ Seodhdhen he gon ramien and razlede swidhe.” 

Layamon, 25,991 
ray (1), * raie, * raye (1), s. [O. Fr. raye= 
a ray, a line (Fr. rai), from Lat. radiwm, accus, 
of radius =a radius, a ray; Sp. rayo; Ital 
raggio.) 

I. Ordinary Languages 

*1,_A streak, a strip. 

* 2. Striped cloth. 

“A long gown of raye.” 
Lydgate: London Lyckpeng. 

3. In the same sense as II. 3. 

“* An emanation like a ray shot forth from the sun.” 

—Waterland;: Works, iii. 73. 

4, One of a number of lines or radii diverg- 
ing from a centre. 

5. A beam of intellectual light ; perception, 
apprehension, sight. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Botany: 

(1) (Of a composite flower): The outer or cir- 
cumferential whorl of florets, as distinguished 
from those of the disk. In many Composites 
the former are ligulate and the latter tubular. 

(2) [MEDULLARY RAY]. 


2. Ichthy.: One of the radiating, bony rods 
serving to support the fins. They are of three 
kinds: (1) Simple; (2) Articulated (showing 
more or less numerous joints); and (3) 
Branched (dichotomically split, the joints in- 
creasing in number towards the extremity). 
The differences in the character of the rays in 
the dorsal fin are an important factor in 
classification, 

3. Optics, .&c.: A line of light proceeding 
from a radiant point, or a point of reflection. 
A collection of rays is called a pencil. An 
incident ray entering a doubly-refracting crys- 
tal is resolved into two, called from their 
properties, an ordinary and an extraordinary 
ray. The term ray is used also of one of tho 
component elements of light, as the violet 
rays of the spectrum; or the luminous, 
actinic, or heat rays. [AcTINICc.] 


FT (1) Principal ray : [PRINCIPAL], 
_(@) Visual ray: In perspective, a straight 
line drawn through the eye. 
*ray (2), s. [An abbrev. of array (q.v. 
Array, order, arrangement. 1 Gee 


“ Cxsar placed his footemen in ba’ 
camp.”—Goldinge: Cesar, fo, 223. bine aoe oce 


marine; go, pot, 


=@; ey=4; qu=kw. 


way (3), *raye (2),s. (0. Fr. raye (Fr. raie 
from Lat. mea » : ah 
Ichthy: Any individual of the genus a 
(ae); bad the family Rajide, and sg 
section Batoidei, are often spoken of as Rays. 
Their flattened shape indicates that they live 
on level sandy bottoms, generally at no great 
distance from the coast and in moderate 
depths. They are carnivorous, but by" no 
means active, swimming like the flat-fishes by 
the undulating motion of the pectoral fins, the 
thin flagelliform tail having entirely lost its 
locomotive function, and serving merely as a 
rudder. They may be divided into two groups : 
(1) Rays proper, with a short snout, and (2) 
Skates (attaining a much larger size) with a 
long, pointed snout. In species armed with 
bucklers or asperities it is the female which 
has these dermal developments, the male being 
entirely or nearly smooth. The colour also 
uently varies in the sexes. The Mylio- 
batides are popularly known as Eagle-Rays, 
the Torpedinide as Electric Rays, and the 
Trygonide as Sting Rays. 


ray-oil, s. Oil made from the livers of 
rays. [Ray (8), s.] In India this is procured 
extensively from Raja clavata, R. pastinaca, &c. 


ray (4), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A disease of 
sheep. Called also Scab, Shab, or Rubbers. 


ray (5),s. (Rrz.] 


Ray (6), s. |John Ray, F.R.S., a distinguished 
patty eniet and author (1627-1704).]} 
(See etym.) 


Ray’s bream, s. 

Ichthy. : Brama raii, about seventeen inches 
long, and five and a half deep. Tail deeply 
divided, dorsals and anals elongated; pec- 
torals long. [Brama.] 


ray (1), v.t. Si. [Ray (1), s.] 

A. Transitive: 

*1. To streak, to stripe; to mark with 
stripes or long lines ; to form rays on. 

“ I woll geue him a feather bed 
Raied with gold.” Chaucer : Dreme, 

+ 2. To shoot out as rays ; to cause to shoot 

out. 


“ Thou mystic moon that o’er the dim sound 
Ray'#t forth a yellow stream of thin col ht.” 
Blackie: Lays of Highlands 4 I: p. 23. 


* B. Intrans.: To shine forth or out, as 
with rays. 


* ray (2), v.t. [An abbrev. of array, v. (q.v.).] 
1. To array, to dress. 
“ Royally rayed in dirt,”"—Sir 7. More: Workes, p. 614. 
2. To beray, to dirt, to soil. 


“ Was ever man soray'dt” 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iy. 1. 


ra’-yah, s. (Arab. pens flock, a peel, 
a tenant, a peasan ‘om ra’a = to ure, 
In Turkey, a person not a sahimiadesiein; who 
pays the capitation tax, called the Haratch. 
“To snatch the Rayahs from their fate.” 
Byron ; Bride of Abydos, 11, 20, 
rayed,a. (Eng. ray (1), s. ; -ed.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : Adorned or ornamented with 
rays; having rays; striped, radiated. 


“With two Provencial roses on my rayed shoes.”— 


Hamlet, iii, 2. 
2. Bot.: Radiate (q.v.). 


*rayle, v.i. [RaiL, v.] 
ray’-léss, a. (Eng. ray (1), s.; -less.] 
1, Destitute of rays or light ; dark, gloomy, 


not illuminated. 


“And mist curtained the rayless sky.” 
* Orlackie : Lays of Highlands, éc., p. 139. 


* 92. Destitude of sight; blind. 


“ and the grey Theban raises to the skies 
\d his rayless eyes. 
His bueless features an y 7 


*rayn,v.t. (REIGN, v.] 
* rayne, s. [RzIGN, s.] 
*ray-On, s. [Fr.] A ray, a beam. 


e ba th d rayons threw.” 
“ Out of her womba Sete ? wih 


a'-ydn-nint, ra-yonned, ra-yon-ee’, 2. 
(Fr. rayon = a ray.) 
Her. : The same a8 RADIANT (q.Y.). 
*raze,s. [RACE (2), s.] 


raze, v.t. [RaseE (1), v.] 
1. To strike on the surface; to touch in 
passing; to glance along the surface of; to 
graze. (Scott: Marmion, vi. 14.) 


ray—reach 
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s 2. To erase, to obliterate, to efface, to blot | ré,s, [Ital.] 
ut. 


“ From the book of honour razed quite.” 
Shakesp. ; Sonnet 25, 
3. To subvert from the bottom; to over- 
throw and destroy utterly ; to demolish; to 
level with the ground, 


“ The spoils of cities raz’d, and warriors slain.” 
Pope; Homer ; [liad i, 159, 


4, To destroy ; to make away with; to ex- 
tirpate. 
“Thou comest not, Calusa, now for tribute; that 
The Britons have razed out.” 
Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, v. 5. 
razed, pa. par. & a, [Raze, v.] 
A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 


Her. : The same as HRasEp (q.v.). 


ra-zee’, s. [Fr. rasé, pa. par. of raser=to 
raze, to cut down ships. ] 
Naut. : A vessel cut down to a less number 
of decks, as from a two-decker to a frigate, 
&c. The opposite of one raised up, 


Tra-zee’, v.t. (Razee, s.] To cut down or to 
reduce to a smaller size ; hence, to cut down 
or abridge by cutting out parts: as, To razee a 
book or an article. 


ra’-zor, * ra-sour, s. (Fr. rasoir, from raser 
= to shave.] 

1, A keen-edged cutting instrument em- 
i te for shaving or removing the hair of the 

and head. (Ezek. v. i.) 
*2. A tusk: as, the razors of a boar. 
razor-back, s. [Rorquat.] 
azor-bill, s. 

Ornith.: Alca torda, the sole species of the 
genus, Alca impennis, the Great Auk, being 
extinct. It is about a foot and a half long, 
eae of head, neck, and upper surface 

rilliant black, under surface pure white. 
They abound as far north as Labrador, and 
are found in considerable numbers on pre- 
cipitous headlands on the British coast, 
Flamborough Head, the Needles, and the Isle 
of Man being favourite breeding-places. 
They make no nest, but lay a single white or 
yellowish egg, blotched and streaked with 
dark-brown, on the bare rock, Called also 
the Black-billed Auk and Murre, 


razor-fish, s. 

1. Ichthy.: Coryphena novacula, from, its 
compressed body, which somewhat resembles 
a razor-blade. 

2. Zool. ; [RAZOR-SHELL], 


razor-shell, s. 
Zool. ; The genus Solen (q.v.), and particu- 
larly Solen ensis from its shape, 


razor-stone, s. [{Novacu.its.] 


razor-strop, razor-strap, s. A strop 
for putting an edge on razors. (StTRop.) 


*ra/-zor-a-ble, a. [Hng. razor; -able.) Fit 
to be shaved. 
“Till new-born chins 
_ Be rough and razorable.” Shakesp. ; Tempest, il. 1, 
*ra/-zure (z as zh), s. [Fr. rasure, from Lat. 
rasura.) [RAzE, v.] 
1. The act of erasing ; erasure. 


“’Gainst the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, ¥. 


2. That which is erased ; an erasure, 


r&z-zi-a, s. [Arab. ragazia.] An incursion 
or raid by military into an enemy’s country 
for the purpose of carrying off cattle, destroy- 
ing standing crops, p: ng, dc, 


raz -zle-daz-zle, s. 

1. A state of surprise, bewilderment, or in- 
toxication. (Slang.) 

2. A sort of merry-go-round (q.v.), having 
an undulating motion. 

ré-, pref. [Lat.] A prefix denoting repetition, 
return, retrogression, and the like. Before 
words beginning with a vowel it assumes the 
form red-, as in redeem, redolent, &c. In 
some words it has lost its special signification, 
as in rejoice, recommend, &c, 

This prefix is arbitrarily set before almost 
any verb, participle, &c. In most cases the 
meanings of the compounds are obvious, and 
they are therefore not inserted here ; such as, 
reaccuse, readdress, readjust, rearrange, &c., 
for the etymologies and meanings of which 
see their simple forms, 


Music: The name of the second note of the 
scales, in the system of hexachords, and of the 
fixed sound D, in modern solmization, 


ne AP ACER? v.t, [Pref. re-, and Eng. absore 
q.v.). 

1, To absorb or imbibe again, 

2. To swallow up again, 


ré-Aab-sorp’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng 
absorption (q.v.).] The act of reabsorbing, or 
of being reabsorbed. 


*ré-ac'-céss, *re-ac-cesse, s. [Pref. re-, 
and Ing. access (q.v.).] A new or fresh access 
or approach ; return, 


“Their reviving and resurrection . .. by the re 
accesse of the sunne,”—Hakewill ::Apologie, bk. iL, ch, i. 


reach (1), * recche, * reche (pa. t. * raghte, 
*rahte, * raught, * raughte, * recched, reached, 
pa. par. *raught, *rauht, reached), v.t. & 4. 
[A.8. rd&can, r&écean (pa. t. réhte)=to reach ; 
cogn. with O. Fris. reka, retsia, resza; O. H. 
Ger. recchen ; Icel. rekja; Ger. reichen. A.S, 
recan is from the same root as rice (Eng. = 
suff. -rick), and Eng. rich, regal, right, &c.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To stretch or hold forth ; to extend; to 
hold or put forth or out. (Often followed by 
out or forth.) (John xx, 27.) 

*2. To stretch, to extend. 

“T was rauht on roodetre.” 
Polit. Relig. & Love Songs, xxv. 

*3. To give out; to utter, to declare, to 
speak. 

“Ich the wulle racchen deorne runen.” 
Layamon, 14,079. 

4. To extend to ; to stretch out as far, oras 
high as ; to extend towards so as to touch ; to 
attain or obtain by stretching out the hand; 
to touch by extending the arm either alone or 
with an instrument in the hand; to strike 
from a distance. r 


“‘ Thy power divine, thy present aid afford 
That I may reach the beast!” 
Dryden; Ovid ; Meleager & Atalanta, 


5. To deliver with the hand by extending 
the arm ; to give with the hand stretched out. 
“ He reached me a full cup.”—2 Esdras xiy. 39. 
6. To extend to, so as to touch or affect. 
“What envy [can] reach you?” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, ii. % 4 
7. To arrive at ; to get as far as; to come to. 


“When canst thou reach it [Tyre]?” 
Shakesp.: Pericles, iil. L 


8. To attain to by study, exertion, or effort; 
to gain, to obtain, 


“ The limits of size in vessels thus made would soon 
be ear en Technical Educator, pt. xii, 
p- 


9. To extend to, so as to satisfy. 


“The law reached the intention of the promoters, 
and this act fixed the natural price of money.”—Locke, 


* 10. To understand, to comprehend. (Beau- 
mont & Fletcher.) 

*11, To overreach, to deceive. 

“ The loss might be repaired again; or, if not, could 


not however destroy us, by reaching us in our 
and highest voncern."—South » Sermons, li. 19, 


B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To stretch out the hand in order to touch 
or attain a thing. 


“ A black Ethiope reaching at the sun.” 
po rechakesp. : Pericles, ii, 3. 


2. To be extended enough in dimension to 
have the power of touching or attaining a 
thing. (Genesis xxviii. 12.) 

3. To be extended in action, influence, &c., 
so as to attain or equal something. 


“To me you cannot reach.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIII, v. & 


* 4, To be extended or stretched out. 


“ By hym that raughte on rode.” 
P. Plowman, xi. 358. 


* 5, To rise, to arise. (Morte Arthure, 3,191.) 
* 6. To move, to pass. 

“ Ut of scipe heo rehten.” Layamon, 25,646. 
* 7, To arrive; to come or get to a place. 


“Won hoe shulden thidere recche."—Relig. Antig., 
il, 278, 


* 8. To extend, to amount. 


“ What may the king’s whole battle reach unto?” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry IV., iv. 1. 


II. Naut.: To stand off and on; to sail by 
the wind upon any tack. 

J To reach after: To strive to obtain or 
attain. 

“ Reaching after a positive idea of infinity.”"—Locke, 


Seep trl gt Re sO eA Sc 
; Sw; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f£ 
2 ghee pre -tion, Ce =shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del 
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réach (2), vi. [RETcH.] 


reach (1), * reache, s, [R#AcH (1), v.) 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of reaching. 

2. The power of reaching, touching, or 
taking with the hand stretched out, or with 
an instrument managed by the hand; the 
distance to which one can reach : as, The book 
is out of my reach. 

3. Power of attainment or management; 
the sphere to which an agency or a power is 
limited ; the extent, limit, or ability of human 
faculties or attainments ; ability. 


* Be sure yourself and your own reach to know.” 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, i. 48, 


4, The extent to which anything can in- 
fluence another. 


“ Out of the reach of shame, he has been confident.” 
—Johnson: Falkland Islands. 


*5, A contrivance; an artful scheme; an 
artifice to attain some distant advantage. 


“The duke of Parma had pariauae reaches and 
ends of his own underhand, cross the design.”— 
acon. 


*6, Extent, expanse, stretch. 
P. L., x. 323.) 

7. A stretch of water: 

(1) The straight course of a river between 
two bendings or bights. 


“ Until there comes a big rise in the lower reaches 
of the river.”—Vield, Oct. 3, 1885, 


(2) A channel, a strait; an arm of the sea. 


“ Cautious through the rocky reaches wind.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xv. 


(8) That portion of a canal between two 
locks, and having a uniform level; a pond. 


IL. Vehicles: A coupling-pole (q.v.). 
reach-me-down, a. Ready-made, cast 
off. (Collog.) 
réach (2), s, [Reacu (2), v.] An effort to 
vomit; a retching. 


réach’-a-ble, a. [Eng. reach (1), v.53 -able.] 
Capable of being reached ; within reach. 


(Milton : 


réach’-ér, s. (Eng. reach (1), v.3 -er.] 
1, One who reaches; one who fetches from 
some distant place and gives. 
Sones the reacher of the records.”—Life of A. 
oO 


2. An exaggeration, 


“TI can hardly believe that reacher.”— Fuller: 
Worthies, ii. 117. 


réach’-ing, pr. por. ora, [Rmacu (1), v.] 


reaching-post, s. A post used in rope- 
making, fixed in the ground at the lower end 
of a rope-walk. 


*réach’-léss, *reach-lesse, a. (Eng. 
reach (1), v.; -less.] That cannot be reached ; 
beyond reach ; unattainable, 

“Unto a reachlesse pitch of praises hight,” 
Hall: Defence of Envy. 

re-Act’, v.t. &%. ([Pref. re-, and Eng. act, v. 
(a.v.).4 

* A, Trans. : To act, do, or perform anew or 
again. 

“The son reacts the father's crimes.” 

A Lewis ; Statius; Thebaid L 

B. Intransitive : 

1, To return an impulse or impression; to 
respond to an impulse, force, or influence by 
some action. 

“ His mind reacted with tenfold force on the spirit 

of the age.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Hng., ch. iii. 

2. To act mutually or reciprocally upon each 
other ; as, Two chemical agents react. 

3. To act in opposition ; to resist any in- 
fluence or power. 


ré-Ac’-tion, s. {Pref. re-, and Eng. action 
(a.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Action in response or resistance to the 
influence of another action, influence, or force ; 
the reciprocal action of two bodies or minds 

On each other, 
“* Causes how they work 

By necessary laws their sure effect, 

Of action and reaction.” Cowper: Task, ii, 193. 

2, Action in an opposite or contrary direc- 
tion to that in which an advance has already 
been made ; tendency to revert froma present 
to a previous condition or state of feeling; or 
from a more to a less advanced policy. 

“From that day began a reaction in favour of 

monarchy and of the exiled house, a reaction which 


never ceased till the throne had again been set in 
all its old dignity."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., th. iP e 


reach—reader 


II. Technically : 

1, Chem.: The chemical change or effect 
produced by bringing at least two elements 
or compounds together whereby one or more 
new bodies are formed, which may consist 
either of a gas, liquid, or solid, or a mixture 
of these ; as when sulphuric acid is added to 
chalk, the products of the reaction are sul- 
phate of lime, water, and carbonic acid gas. 
‘A more obscure kind of reaction is brought 
about by the interposition of change of tem- 
perature, sunlight, and the galvanic current. 

2. Pathol. : Action of one kind in antagonism 
with action of another; action immediately 
following upon action of a directly contrary 
character ; or a state succeeding to a directly 
contrary one, as the exhaustion consequent on 
@ paroxysm of fever. 

3. Physics:.The action of one body upon 
another one acting upon it in the opposite 
direction. It is always equal and contrary 
to action, 4.e., the mutual actions of two 
bodies on each other are forces equal in amount 
and opposite in direction. 


4, Physiol. ; [REACTION-PERIOD], 


reaction-machines, s. pl, 

Mach.: Machines put in motion by a re- 
active force. Thus, in the hydraulic tourni- 
quet, the moving power is steam operating by 
a reactive force like water. 


reaction-period, s. 

Physiol. : The time that elapses between the 
application of a stimulus to the nerves, and 
the contraction of the muscles following it in 
consequence. Roughly speaking, it is for 
feeling one-seventh, for hearing one-sixth, and 
for sight one-fifth of a second. The portion 
of this time required to perceive and to will is 
called the reduced reaction period ; it is less 
than a tenth of a second. If a more complex 
mental decision has to be formed, the time 
rh eas is longer. (Foster; Physiol., bk. iii., 
§ 5. 


reaction-wheel, s. A wheel to which 
a rotary motion is imparted by the action of 
streams of water issuing tangentially from 
its sides under the pressure of a head of water 
entering it from above. [TURBINE.] 


ré-ac’-tion-ar-Y, a. & s. [Eng. reaction; -ary.] 
A. As adj.: Proceeding from, implying, 
characterized by, or tending towards or favour- 
ing reaction, 
B. As subst.: One who favours or promotes 
reaction ; specifically, one who endeavours to 
check, undo, or reverse political progress. 


ré-ac’-tion-ist, s. (Eng. reaction; -ist.] A 
reactionary. 
* reé-ac’-tive, a. [Eng. react; -ive.] Having 
power to react ; tending to reaction. 
“Ye fish assume a voice, with praises fill 
The hollow rock, and loud reactive hill.” 
Blackmore: Creation, bk. vii. 
*r6-Re'-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. reactive; -ly.] 
By way of reaction. 


* r6é-Ac'-tive-néss, s. [Eng. reactive; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being reactive. 


réad (1), * rede, * reede, s. [A.S. réd,] 
1, Counsel, advice. 
2. Proverb, motto, saying. 


“This reade is rife that oftentime 
Great climbers fall unsoft.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender; July. 


*réad (2), s. [ReaD,v.] The act of reading ; 
perusal, 


“Parnell, after the fiftieth read, is as fresh as at the 
first."—Hume + Essays ; Of Simplicity and Refinement. 


réad, *rede, *red-en (pa. t. *radde, *redde, 
read ; pa. par. * rad, read), v.t.&%. [A,S. redan 
= to discern, to advise, to read (pa. t. réde, 
pa. par. geréd), from réd = counsel; rédan 
= to advise, to persuade; Goth. redan ; Icel. 
rddha = to advise ; Ger, rathen,] 
A, Tranvsitive ; 
*1, To advise, to counsel, to rede, to warn, 
*2, To declare, to tell, to rehearse, 
*3, To explain, to interpret, 
“That dremes couthe rede.” 
L. Eng. Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 1,578, 
4, To learn or discover by observation ; to 
discover by characters, marks, or features, 
“Hoping to enjoy the pleasure of reading shame and 


rage on the face of him whom they most hated and 
dreaded.”—Macaulay. Hist. Eng., au: aes fe oo 


5, To gather the meaning or intent of; to 


understand ; to see through; to discern the 
thoughts or feelings of. 


" is’t can read a woman?” 
a Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, v. 5. 


6. To peruse; to take in the meaning or 
sense of Pe inspection ; to go over and gather 
the meaning of, as of a book, a writing, &c. 

7. To utter or pronounce aloud words. 
written or printed; to reproduce written or 
printed words in sound. 


“ Read ‘me this letter.”—Shakesp. : Love's Labour's. 
Lost, iv. 2. 


8. To study by reading: as, To read law. 
*9, To suppose, to imagine. 


“ Thou peasant knight might’st rightly reed 
Me then to be full base and evill borne.” 
Spenser: F. Q,, VI. ili, 81. 
B. Intransitive: 


*1, To advise ; to give advice or counsel. 
“ Therefore I read, beware.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1. iL 18 

* 2. To tell, to declare. ; 

3. To perform the act of reading. (Nehe- 
miah viii. 8.) 

4, To reproduce written or printed words 
in sound: as, to me, read out. 

5, To learn or find out particulars by reading. 

6. To be studious; to read or study books. 
for a specific purpose : as, To read for the bar. 

7. To be textually so and so; to stand 
written or printed: as, The passage reads 
thus. 

8. To have a certain effect when read : as, 
The poem reads well. 

{ (1) To read between the lines ; To discover or 
detect a hidden meaning in a phrase or state- 
ment; to see beneath the surface of a state- 
ment; to detect or appreciate the real mean- 
ing of a writing, statement, &c., as dis- 
tinguished from the professed or apparent. 
meaning, 


“They ‘read between the lines,’ as they say, and. 
find that two and two are intended to represent five, 
or perhaps five hundred, in the apparently plain 
statement to which they give their sinister interpre- 
tation.” —G@Gentleman's Magazine, June, 1883, 


(2) To read music: To understand musicak 
notation, so as to be able to play or sing a 
piece at sight. 

(8) To read one’s self in: 

Church of Eng.: To read the Thirty-nine: 
Articles of Religion, and repeat the Declara- 
tion of Assent prescribed by law, as required 
of every incumbent to be done on the first. 
Sunday on which he officiates in the church 
of his benefice. 


“Canon Malcolm MacColl ... read himself in 
yesterday morning,”—Pall Mall Gazette, Aug. 18, 1884. 


(4) To read up; To make a special study of. 


réad, a. [Reap, v.] Instructed, skilled, or 
informed by reading. Seldom used except im 
the expression well-read. 


* réad-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. readable; -ity.} 
The quality or state of being readable ; read-. 
ableness, 


read’-a-ble, a. [Eng. read, v.; -able.] 
1. Capable of being read; legible. 
2. Fit or suitable to be read ; worth reading. 
“A wonderful collection of readable matter."— 
Atheneum, Dec. 20, 1884, ‘ 
réad’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. readable ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being readable. 
réad’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. readable); -ly.] In 
a readable manner ; legibly, 
ré-ad-dréss’, vi. ([Pref. re-, and Eng. 


address, v. (q.V.).] To address or direct 
anew or again. ; 


“Didymus... readdregsed hi lft 
her.”—Boyle : Works, vi. 290, see oy ie 
*ré-a-dépt’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Lat. adeptus, 
pa. par. of adipiscor = to gain.] To gain back 
or again ; to regain, to recover, 
“Kyng Henry the VI. thus 7 ted... hys 
crowne and dignitie royall,”— Hall: Nate IV. (an. fi 
* ré-a-dép’-tion, * re-a-dep-ci-on, s. 
[Reapept.] Recovery, regaining. 
‘* Will any say, that the readeption of Trevi 
matter of Foran ss rine 8 War pe At ee 
réad’-ér, * red-ere, s. [A.S, 
[Reap, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
* 1, A counsellor, an adviser. 
2. One who reads; one who pronounces 
written or printed words;, one who peruses 
or studies what is written. © : 


rédere.} 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; -g6, pot, 
“, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fall; try, S¥rian. 2, «= 6; ey = &; qu=kw. 


WaMnaeae SUR END TTT. cacine Leos akupivan aaunaceltasqua aeaoem acananas pola Applied specitically to one who reads 
prayers, lessons, lectures and the like to 
others; as, 

(1) Roman: The same as Lecror (q.¥.). 


“T can get to be neither deacon, reader, nor school 
een no, not the clerk of a parish.” "—Greene . yar 


(2) Anglican: 

(a) A deacon appointed to perform divine 
service in churches and chapels of which no 
one has the cure, and in certain eleemosynary 
and other foundations. 

(6) One of an order of ministrants not or- 
dained or addressed as Reverend. It received 
the sanction of the bishops in July, 1866, 

(3) In the University of Oxford, one who 
reads lectures on scientific subjects. 

(4) In the Inns of Court, one who reads 
lectures on law; also, the chaplain of the 
Temple, 

4, One who reads or studies much; a 
studious person. 

5. A reading-book for schools; a bouk con- 
taining passages as exercises in reading. 

6. A newspaper advertisement which appears 
as regular reading matter. (U. 8.) 

IL. Print. : One who reads and corrects the 
proof-sheets of any work before publication ; 
a corrector of the press. 


ead’-ér-ship, s. [Eng. reader ; -ship.] The 
office, post, or position Sr a reader, 


réad-i-ly, * metry * red-i-lie, adv. 
[Eng. 3 -ly.] 
1, In a ready manner; quickly, promptly, 
soon, ean 
Caseartens ce, Wa land ; ae 
2. Willingly, promptly, cheerfully ; without 
hesitation or reluctance, 


réad’-i-néss, *red-i-nesse, s. ([Eng. 
ready ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being ready or 


2 mens, a state of preparation for what is 
happen or be done. 


“ We could at once put us in readiness. 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, i, 1 


promptness, ne es 
as, readiness of thought : 


2. Quickness, 
facility, aptitude: 
iness of mind. 
3. Cheerfulness, willingness, alacrity; ab- 
sence of hesitation or reluctance. 


“They received the word with all readiness of mind.” 
—Acta xvii. LL. 


Réad’-ing, s. ([Sce def.] 
Geog.: The county town of Berkshize, Eng. 


Reading-beds, (Wootwicu & 

Reapino Beps.) Ss 

= read- * red-inge, pr. 
agit F% a 


— As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Given or addicted to reading or study ; 
studious : as, a reading people. 

2. Used by or intended for readers. 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of one who reads ; perusal. 

“To se what countenance he wold make at the 
reding of it."—Goldyng: Justine, fol. 55, 

2. A lecture or prelection ; a public recital. 


3, The study of books. 
i conn ith sperianaas 

Which joyneth read ing Ww ee le tal 

The particular been in which a word 
mt: or ” written or printed, considered 
with reference to textual correctness ; a lec- 
tion ; a particular version of a passage. 

2 The reading being carrupt inall published texts” — 

Atheneum, Dee. 20, 

5, That which is cot an observation made 

by reading or examining an instrument, 

“The same constant error of graduation, ee 
depends on er initial and final readings off 
Herschel: Astronomy, § = iedil 

6. Judgment, opinion, or app 

founded ee or formed by study, reading, or 
observation: hence, reproduction or repre- 
sentation in accordance with one’s view or 
interpretation of an author’s intention ; ren- 
dering, delineation, representation. 

Il. Legislation: The formal recital of a bill | 

by the proper officer before the house which 
ha eaititiane SONIC." ODT aa Senna Amen sd tanilabatehnde Mic consider it. 


Bos sects oe ation as aca lah 


rea -book, s. A book containing 


selections to he used as exercises in reading. 


reading-boy, s. 
Print. : A boy employed to read copy to the 
tats! a bade 8 assistant. 


ing-closet, s. A small room ina 
ngs office, appropriated to a printer's 
reader, (Reaper, s. II.] 

“T was getting an honest and, I hope, an honour- 
able living in the composing-room or the reading- 
closet," —Referee, Jan. 10, 1886, ps 1. 

reading-desk, s. A desk or stand on 

which a boot is supported, so as not to engage 
or fatigue the hands of the reader. 


reading: err s. A large magnifying 
eee a handle, used to assist in read- 
ing, 


reading-room, s. ‘A room appropriated 
to the use of readers ; a room furnished with 
books, cae 94 periodicals, &c., to which 
persous resort for reading or study. 


é - nme stand, s. A kind of reading- 
es 


ré-ad-journ’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ad- 
journ (q.v.).] To adjourn again or a second 


time. 
b 
x special d."— Reliquie Wotto i ha 


comman 
£8 git jotirn’-mént, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
adjournment (q.v.).] The act of readjour ning ; 
a subsequent or succeeding adjournment. 


ré-ad-jist’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and ae, Se 
ra V.). To adjust, arrange, or set in order 
anew or again ; to rearrange. 


ré-ad-jiist-mént, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
mipntnent (q.v.).] The act of readjusting ; 

e state of being readjusted. 
*re-Ad’-mir-al, vt. ([Pref. re-, and Eng. 
intent abv: ] To reappoint to the office of 


“The Parliament was then readjourned 


* weed was againe readmirald by Edward 


‘browne .. 
the Third.”—Nashe ; "Lenton Stuff 
ré-ad-miss’-ion (ss as sh), s. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. admission (q.v.).] The act of re- 
admitting; the state of being readmitted ; re- 


admittance, 
“ Your pride of 
Prolongs his readmission.” ey : Elvira, lil 


ré-ad-mit’, ».7. [Pref. re-, and Eng. admit 
(q-v.).J To admit again or anew. 


“ Readmits us, through the 


Of elder brothers, to aeons ‘ather's tenon 


: Night Thoughts, ix, 
ré-ad-mit'-tange, s. n TBret. re-, and Eng. 
vel The act of readmitting ; ; 
the state “eS athig readmitted ; readmission. 


“ Their eeeineon se for the time to come, had pro- 
cured them readmitta; '—Brevint: Saul & Samuel, 
ch. x, 


6-ad-opt’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. adopt 
(q.v.).] To adopt again or anew ; to choose 
again. 


thy bl 

“ Readopted to Py i; rer ee tk my te. 
ré-ad-orn’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. adorn 

(q.v.).] ‘To adorn anew or afresh, 

“ With scarlet honours readorned, the ti 
Leaps on.” Blackmore : tind, vi 

*réad-stér, s. ([Eng. read, v.; fem. suff. 

ster.) A female reader. 


ré-ad-vange’, v.i. (Pref. re-, and ng. ad- 
vance (q.¥.).} To advance again or afresh, 
“ They yot should readvance 
To former ba 
Ben Jonson; Kpig. to Sir H, Goodyere, 
*r6é-ad-vér’-ten-cy, s. (Pref. re-, and Hng. 
\ advertency.] The act of reviewing or again 
adverting to. 
“ A readvertency or yg een of mind to ideas 
thaisneassaalignhersc: = Reflect. on Locke, p. 9. 
ee *read-t, * read-ie, * red -le, 
adv., & s. [A.S. réde; eogn. 
with OH 


Sw. reda; Dan. rede; Icel. greidhr; Goth. 
garaids.} 
A. As adjective: 


1, Prepared at the moment; in a state of | 


readiness ; furnished with all that is neces- 
sary ; fit or prepared for immediate use; dis- 
posed or furnished in a manner suited to the 
purpose in view. 

“ All things are ready.”—-Matthew xxil, 4, 


pean reiti = ready ; Ger. bereit ; oO. | 
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2. Quick in action or execution; prompt 
nimble, dexterous, 
. d ready hand.” 
Open spent an flit yon pe 
3. Apt, willing, Goyowe 
“ f 
Tam ready to peaked wep hg soit ie. 


4, Prepared in mind or disposition ; willing ; 
not backward or reluctant. (Mark Xiv. 38. ) 

5. Quick to receive, take in, or comprehend § 
not dull or backward ; sharp. 


“ What a read, tnt pl tg a fs 
- Biakenn 22 Henry IV. 1. 


6. Occasioning no Gia 3 easy, opportune, 
near, convenient. 


“The readiest way to make | the wench amends,” 
akesp.: Richard [1,11 


7. Being at the poids near, at hand, about, 


“My heart is ready to crack.”--Shakesp.; Merry 
Wives of Windsor, i 4 a 


8. In hand, in cash, 


“He made five marks ready money.”"—Shakesp, > 
Measure for Meusure, iv. 3 


B, As adv. : In a state of preparation ; so 
as to cause or need no delay. 


‘We ourselves will go ready armed before the 
children of Israel.”"—Numbers xxxii. 17. 


C, As subst. : Ready money ; cash. (Usually 
with the def, article. ) (Slang.) 


“Lord Strutt was not flushed in ready, either to 0 
ys ew or clear old debts,”"—Arbuthnot ; Hist, of J 


“T To make ready : 

1. To make preparation ; to prepare ; to set 
things in order, (Mark xiv. 15.) 

2. Print.: To arrange a forme in proper 
position on the bed of a press or machine, and 
to put on overlays or underlays as required. 


ready-made, a. 

1, Made or prepared beforehand; kept in 
stock or in hand ready for immediate use or 
sale: as, ready-made clothes, ° 

2. Pertaining to articles prepared before- 
hand or kept in stock: as, the ready-made 
department of a business. 


ready-money, a. Paid or payable at 
the time of purchase or delivery ; conducted 
on the principle of goods being paid for when 
bought or delivered: as, a ready-money busi- 
ness, 

ready-reckoner, s. A book with 
tables to facilitate calculations ; a book with 
tabulated calculations givin the value of any 
number of things from the lowest price, as a 
farthing, upwards, or the interest of any sum 
of money at any rate, and for any period, from 
a day upward, &c. 

ready-witted, a Having a ready or 
quick wit; sharp. 


* réad’-¥, v.t. [Reapy, a.] To make ready; 
to dispose in order ; to prepare. 

“He had neither ipatad aoe readied his tangled 
lock: Brooke, 


.”" — 
—_— irm’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. afirm 
(q.v.).] To affirm again or anew. 


* ré-af-firm’ange, re-, and Eng 
affirmance (q.v.). } the act of reathrnainets a ; 
second affirmation or confirmation. 


“ Without revocation of his error, or a reagirmance 
after such revocation,"—4 ylife: Parergon. 


* ré-af-for'-ést, v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. a/- 
Sorest (q.v.).] To convert anew or again into 
a forest ; to restore to the state of a forest. 


ré-a-gent, s. [Pref.re-, and Eng. agent (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Anything which produces 
reaction, 

2. Chem, : Any substance employed to bring 
about a chemical reaction or change in another 
element, or compound with the view generally 
of either detecting its presence or effecting its 
separation from other substances, 


ré-ig-gra-va’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
aggravation (q.v.). ] 
Rom. Cath. Eccles, Law: The last monitory 
published after three admonitions, and before 
the last excommunication. 


*ré-a-gree’, v.i. & t%. ([Pref. re-, and Eng. 
agree (q-v.)] 
A, Intrans.: To agree again; to become 
reconciled. 
B. Trans: To cause to agree again; te 
reconcile. 


“* And fain to see that glorious holiday 
Of union which this discord reagreed.” 
Daniel: Civit Wars, vith 


boil, b6y ; Pout, jw; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Dell, Dé); POUt, JOP1} cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ifg. expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sioa= shin; -tion, -gsion = =zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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®réak (1),s. [Etym.doubtful. Perhaps only 
a misprint or misreading for reate (q.v.).] An 
aquatic plant; a rush (?). 
“The bore is yll in Laurent soyle, 
That feeds on veakes and reedes.” 
Drant: Horace, bk. ii., sat. 4. 
*reak (2), *reek, *reakes, s. [Etym. 
doubtful.) A freak, a prank, 
“Love with rage kept such a reakes.”—Breton : 
Dream of Strange Effects, p. 17. 


ré’-al (1),* re-all, a., adv., & s. [Low Lat. realis 
= belonging to the thing itself, from res = a 
thing ; O. Fr. real; Fr. réel; Sp. & Port. real ; 
Ital. reale.] 
A, As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Pertaining or relating to things, not 
persons ; not personal, 
“Our simple ideas are all real.”—Locke: Human 
Understanding, bk. ii., eh, xxix. 
2. Actually being or existing ; not fictitious, 
not imaginary ; true. 


“JT waked and found 
Before mine eyes all real.” 
Milton: P. L., viii. 310. 


3. Genuine, true; not counterfeit or fic- 
titious : as, real gold, real wine. 

4. Genuine, not assumed, not sham or 
feigned : as, To appear in one’s real character. 

II. Law: Pertaining to things fixed, perma- 
nent, or immovable, as lands or tenements, as 
real estate. (Opposed to personal or movable). 

B. As adv.: Really, truly, very, eminently, 
especially. 

+ C. As subst.: A realist (q.v.). ; 

“Scotists, Thomists, Reals, Nominals.”—Burton : 

Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 677. 
real-action, s. [Acrron, s., II. 4, (@)(i.).] 


real-assets, s. pl. 

Law: Assets consisting in real estate, or 
lands and tenements descending to an heir, 
sufficient to answer the charges upon the 
estate created by the ancestor. 


real-burden, s. 

Scots Law: A burden in money imposed on 
the subject of a right as on an estate, in the 
deed by which the right is constituted, and 
thus distinguished from a personal burden 
which is imposed merely on the receiver of 
the right. 


real-chattels, s. i. 


real-composition, s. 

Law: An agreement made between the 
owner of lands and the parson or vicar, with 
consent of the ordinary, that such lands shall 
be discharged from payment of tithes, in con- 
sequence of other land or recompense given 
to the parson in lieu and satisfaction thereof. 


real-definition, s. (Drriition.] 


real-estate, s. Landed property ; lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments held for life or 
for some greater estate, whether freehold or 
copyhold. 


real-exchange, s. The trade transac- 
tions between any two or more countries. 
(Sometimes called Commercial Exchange.) 


real-focus, s. 


Optics: A focus formed in front of a mirror 
by converging rays of light reflecting from it. 
Opposed to the Virtual focus, 

real-fugue, s. 

Music: A strict fugue. Used in opposition 
toa tonal fugue. The answer in a real fugue 
is a fifth higher or a fourth lower than the 
subject, note for note. 

real-image, s. 

Optics; An image formed in front of a mir- 
ror where the reflected rays converge. 


real-laws, s. pl. 


(CHATTEL.] 


Laws regulating pro- 


perty only. 

real-presence, s. [TRANSUBSTANTIA- 
TION. ] 

real-property, s. Real estate. 


real-radius, s. 

Gearing: The radius of the circle touching 
the crests of the teeth of a cogwheel. 

real-right, s. 

Law: A right of property in a subject, or as 
it is termed a jus in re, in virtue of which the 


person vested with the real right may pursue 
for possession of the subject. ; 


reak—really 


real-servitude, s. 
Law: Thesame as PREDIAL-SERVITUDE(q.V.). 
real-things, s. pl. Things substantial 


and immovable, and the rights or profits 
annexed to or issuing out of them. 


real-warrandice, s. [WaRRANDICE.] 


* real (2), a. [O. Fr., from Lat, regalis=regal 
(q.v.).] Royal. 
“Of his linage am I, and his offspring 
By veray line, as of the stok real. 
Chaucer: C. 7, 1,554. 
ré-4l, s. (Sp.] The old unit of value in Spain. 
By the monetary law of June, 1864, the silver 


SPANISH SILVER REAL, 7; LESS THAN 
ORIGINAL, ‘ 


real was made to weigh 1°298 grammes, ‘81 
fine, and equivalent to 2id. English. The real 
has varied in value from 23d, to 5d. sterling. 


ré-al’-gar, s. [A word of Arabic origin, used 
by the alchemists ; the sandaracha of Pliny ; 
Fr. arsenic sulfwré rouge; Ger. rothes rausch- 
gelb.] 

1. Min.: A monoclinic mineral, occurring 
but rarely in crystals, but mostly granular to 
compact-massive. Hardness, 1°5 to 2; sp. gr. 
3°4 to 3°6; lustre, resinous ; colour and streak, 
aurora-red to orange-yellow; transparent to 
translucent; fracture, conchoidal; brittle. 
Compos.: sulphur, 29°9; arsenic, 70°1=100, 
which is equivalent to the formula AsS, 
Occurs in fine crystals in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, and massive in many localities, fre- 
quently associated with orpiment (q.v.); on 
exposure to light changes to orpiment (q.v.). 

2. Chem. : AsSo, A sulphide of arsenic formed 
artificially by heating arsenic acid with the 
proper proportion of sulphur. It is a fusible 
and volatile substance, having an orange-red 
colour, is used for painting and for the pro- 
duction of white-fire (q.v.). 


ré’-al-ism, s. [Eng. real, a.; -ism.] 

1. Art: The representation of nature as it 
actually appears. 

‘(On the boards of East-end theatres there had been 
attempts at striking realism long before.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept, 23, 1885. 

2. Metaph.: The doctrine that in perception 
there is an immediate or intuitive cognition 
of the external object. According as the 
truth of the testimony is, or is not, admitted, 
Sir W. Hamilton divides Realism (Reid’s 
Works, p. 748, 749) into Natural Realism (or 
Dualism, from the reality of mind and the 
reality of matter being admitted), and Hypo- 
thetical Realism (or Dualism), in which the 
existence of an external world is affirmed, but 
the testimony of consciousness to our know- 
ledge of its existence is denied. 


3. Philos. : The doctrine that every General 
Term (or Abstract Idea), such as Man, Virtue, 
&c., has a real and independent existence, 
quite irrespective of any-concrete individual 
determination, such as Smith, Benevolence, 
&e. (G. H. Lewes), The doctrine is Platonic 
(Arist. : Met., xiii. 4), but attained its greatest 
development among the Scholastics in the later 
Middle Ages, when two schools of Realism 
existed, headed respectively by Duns Scotus 
(died 1308) and St. Thomas Aquinas (1227-74). 
{[Scorism, THomtsM.] 


re’-al-ist, s. (Eng. real, a. ; -ist.] 

1, Art & Literature: One who reproduces or 
describes nature or real life, exactly as it 
appears tohim. (Opposed to an Idealist.) 

2. Metaph.: One who admits the reality of 
the external world. (Opposed to an Idealist.) 

3. Philos.: One who supported the doc- 
trine of the real existence of Universals. 
(Opposed to a Nominalist.) 


ré-al-ist'-ie, a. [Eng. realist; -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to, or characteristic of, realism or the 
realists, 
“ Tourgueneff himself is called a realist—the heac of 
"—Seribner's Me 


the realistic school in fiction.”—, 's Magazine, 
June, 1877, p. 258, 


re-al-ist’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. realistic ; -al, 
-ly.) Ina realistic manner. 
“Induces his imagination to work realistically.”— 
Scribner's Magazine, June, 1877, p. 253. 
ré-al’-1-t¥ (1), s. [Fr. réalité, from Low Lat. 
realitatem, accus. of realitas, from realis = 
real (q.v.); Sp. realidad; Ital. realita.] 
L. Ordinary Language: 
1, The quality or state of being real ; actual 
being or existence of anything ; truth, fact, as 
opposed to mere appearance. 


“The reality of the miracles of the Egyptian 
magicians.”—Horsley - Sermons, vol, i., ser. 11, 


2. That which is real, as opposed to that 
which is in imagination or appearance ; some- 
thing intrinsically important, not merely 
matter of show. (Cowper: Hope, 68.) 

*TI, Technically : 

1. Law: The same as REALTY (q.V.). 

2. Philos.: Any thing which does or may 
exist of itself, and is not considered as form- 
ing part of any other thing. 

I Reality of laws: A legal term for all laws 
concerning property and things. 


* ye-al-i-ty (2), s. [Fr. réalté.] [Reaury (1):] 
Devotion, loyalty. (Fuller.) 


ré-al-iz-a-ble, a. (Eng. realiz(e); -able.) 
Capable of being realized. 

“* No other equality is realizable in the material cir- 
cumstances of man on earth.”—Scribner’s Magazine, 
Oct., 1878, p. 892. 

ré-al-i-za'-tion, s. [Fr. réalisation, from 

réaliser = to realize (q.v.). | 

1. The act of realizing or making real; the 
state of being realized. 

2. The act of bringing into being or action. 

3. The act of converting money into real 
property, 

4, The act of converting property, as stocks, 
shares, &c., into money. 


re’-al-ize, re’-al-ise, v.t. & i. [Fr. réaliser, 
from O. Fr. real =real (q.v.); Sp. realizar ; 
Ital. realizzare.] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To bring into real or actual existence, 
being, or action. 


“There have been trials upon the stage, but few that 
have been realised with greater accuracy.” — Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 23, 1885. 


2. To bring into real or actual existence and 
possession ; to make tangible ; to acquire as 
the result of labour, exertion, or pains; to 
gain: as, To realize a profit from trading. 

3.. Fo impress on the mind as a reality ; to 
believe, consider, or treat as real; to feel or 
appreciate thoroughly and vividly in the 
mind; to appreciate or understand the mean- 
ing, force, or reality of. 

4, To convert into real estate ; to make real 
property. 

5. To render fixed property available; to 
convert into money. 3 


“Prevented them from realizing their — 
Times, March 29, 1886. ing tholripecurs ites 


6. To fetch ; to bring in, as a price. 
+ B. Intrans.: To convert any kind of 
property into money. 3 
ré’-al-iz-ér, s. [Eng. realia(e); -er.] 
who or that which realizes. (Coleridge.) 


ré’-al-iz-ing, pr. par. ora. [REALIzE.] 


*rée’-al-iz-ing-ly, adv, [Eng. realizing ; -ly.] 
In a realizing manner ; so as to realize. 


ré-al-lége’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng allege 
(q.v.).] To allege a second time or again. 


re-al-li'-anc¢e, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. alliance 
(q.v.).] A renewed alliance. 


*reallich, adv. [Rat (2), a.] Royally. 
(Chaucer.) 


*re-al-lie’, vt. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ally 
(q.v.).] To get in order again ; to compose 


or form anew; to reform, (Spenser: F. Q. 
VIL. vi. 23.) ” oe es 


ré’-al-ly, * re-al-lie, adv. (Eng. real (1); -ly.] 
7 In a real manner ; “a reality ; in fact and 

not in appearance only; actually, trul 
indeed) in truth: 5 Merncnt 


“The king is really and truly a Catholic.”—mM 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iv. fl me a 


2. In truth, indeed. (Used as a slight cor- 
roboration of an opinion or statement. 


One 


ag ae ot i a een Sar oa eee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, oe = 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


réalm, *realme, *reame, * reaum 
*reome, *roialme, * TyaLue, 8. [0. 
realme, reaume, roialme (Fr. royawme), trom a 
Low Lat. * regalimen, from Lat. regalis (O. Fr. 
real, roial; Fr. roNN) =70Ree regal (q.v.); 
O. Sp. realme, reame ; Ital. reame.} 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A royal jurisdiction, territory, or extent 
of government ; a kingdom; the dominion of 
a king. 

“T weigh’ 

Age ph baw which my realms stood in, 
+ Henry VIIt,, ti. 4. 


2. Hence, generally, a province, a depart- 
ment, a region, a sphere, a domain, 

“ Through all the realms of nonsense absolute.” 

Dryden: MacFlecknoe, 6 

+ IL Zoogeography: A term proposed by 
Mr. J. A. Allen (Bull, Mus. ents Zool., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., ii.) for the division of the earth 
in accordance with what he calls “ the law of 
cireumpolar distribution of life in zones.” 


* réalm’-léss, a. [Eng. realm ; -less.]  Desti- 
tute or deprived ofa realm. (Keats.) 


ré’-al-néss, s. [Eng. real; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being real; reality. 


* ré’-al-ty (1), * re-al-tee,s. [0. Fr. réalté, 
from Lat. regalitatem, accus. of regalitas, from 
regalis = regal (q.v.); Ital. realta.] 

1, Royalty. 


“ Ther may men fest and realtee beholde.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 4,840. 


2. Loyalty, faithfulness. 


ilton: P. L, vi. 114. 


ré-al-ty (2), * -tie, s. [The same 
word as reality (1). ] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Reality. 
eS a 
ore. ‘e 
2. Law: 


(1) Immobility, or the fixed, permanent 
nature of that kind of property called real. 


(2) Real property (q.v.). 


réam (1), *reme,s. [A.S., cogn. with Ger. 
raum.) Cream; the cream-like froth on ale. 
“ That on is white so milkes reme.” 
Arthour & Merlin, p. 55. 
réam (2), *reame, * reeme, * reme, s. 
(O. Fr. raime, rayme (Fr. rame), from Arab. 
rizmat (pl. rizam) =a bundle. Cotton paper 
was manufactured in Spain, where it was 
introduced by the Moors, hence the Arabic 
origin of the word. It. risma.] 

1, 480 sheets of paper of anwsize. A com- 
mon practice is now to count 500 sheets to 
the ream. A printer's ream contains 516 
sheets; a publisher’s ream contains from 
480 to 520 sheets. [Quire (1), s., 1.] 

2. Hence used for a large quantity of paper. 
ream (3), s. [Rres.) 
* réam (4), * reme, s. 

ing, clamour. 


réam (1), 2.7. 
mantle. (¢ 
“ Reaming swats that 


[A.8. hream.] Shout- 


Se (1), 8] To cream, to 


drank divinely.” 
Burns ; Tam O'Shanter, 
*réam (2), * reme (1), v.t. [A.8. (@)réman.] 
To stretch out, to extend. 
réam *reme (2), v.t. [A.S. rimian, 
ahi Se rim = room (q.V.); Icel. rma; 
O. L. Ger. rumian ; O. H. Ger. rimman.)} 
* TI, Ordinary Language: 
1. To stretch. 


“ rehing homes med rd‘ a 
grt ae reviene Teale Gao 


2. To enlarge, to bevel out, as a-hole in 
metal, the bore of a cannon, &c. 
IL. Naut.: To open for caulking. 


*reame, s. [REALM.] 


réam’-ér, rim-mer, s. [Eng. ream(3), v.; -er.] 
A et to enlarge a hole, and bring it to 
2 shape the counterpart of the tool, whether 


cylindrical or tapering. 


reaming, pr. par. ora. [Ream (3), v.] 
reaming-bit, s. A broach of hardened 

steel, having a aac form and angular cutting 

edges. 


reaming-iron, s. 

Naut.: A blunt chisel used for opening the 
seams between the pisses of a ship, pre- 
paratory to caulking them with oakum. 


realm—rear 


réan, *réne, s. [(RHEvNz.] 
water-course, a gutter. 


ré-an’-i-mate, v.t. & i. 
animate (q.v.). 
A, Transitive: 
1, To revive, to restore .to life, to resusci- 
tate, as a person dead or apparently dead. 


“ Alcestis, a reanimated corse.” 
Wordsworth: Laodamia, 


2. To revive; to give life or spirit to when 
dull or languid; to reinvigorate. 
“Variety reanimates the attention."—Aeynolds : 
Discourses, viii, 


A furrow, a 


[Pref. re-, and Eng, 


3. To give spirit, life, courage, or vigour to : 
as, To reanimate troops. 
* B, Intrans. : To revive. 


“ Reanimati at this little apology."— Mad, 
D'Arbiay : Cecilia, bk. ix., ch. v. co peed 


ré-an-i-ma’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
animation (q.v.).] The act of reanimating, 
reviving, or restoring to life; the act of giving 
life, spirit, or vigour to; the state of being 
reanimated ; renewed animation, courage, 
spirit, or life. 


re-an-néx’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. annex 
(q-¥.).] To annex again or anew ; to reunite, 
to rejoin. 
“An ambition to repurchase and reannex that 
dutchy."—Bacon,; Henry VII., p. 40. 
ré-An-néx-a'-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
annexation (q.v.).] The act of reannexing ; 
the state of being reannexed. 


* ré-a-nOint’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. anoint 
(q.v.).] To anoint a second time or anew. 

“ Reanointed mounts th’ imperial chair.” 
Drayton > Miseries of Queen Margaret. 

* ré/-an-swer (w silent), v.t. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. answer, v. (q.v.).] To answer again ; to 
correspond to; to compensate, to repay; to 
make amends for. (Shakesp. : Henry V., iii. 6.) 


réap, *repe, v.t. & i. [A.S. ripan, rypan: 

cogn. with Dut. rapen; Ger. raufen; Goth. 
raupjan; A.S. rip, ryp=a reaping, harvest, &c.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To cut down, as grain, with a sickle, 
scythe, or reaping-machine ; to cut down and 
gather when ripe and ready. 


“Tn all other quarters the corn was reaped down.”— 
Goldinge : Cesar, p. 104. 


2. To cut down and gather the crop of; to 
clear of a arp especially of a grain crop: as, 
To reap a field. 

IL. Figuratively : 

*1. To shave, to shear. 

“ His chin new reaped.” Shakesp.:1 Henry IV., 1.8. 

2. To obtain as a reward or return, or as 
the fruit of one’s labours or exertions, 

“ Of our labours thou shalt reap the gain.” 
Shakesp.; 3 Henry VI., v. 7. 

B, Intransitive. : 

1, Lit.: To perform the act or operation of 
reaping ; to cut and gather, as a grain crop, 
with a sickle, scythe, or reaping-machine. 


“ They that reap, must sheaf and bind.” 
. 2 As You Like It, lil. 2. 


2. Fig.: To receive the fruit or the reward 
of works or labour, 


“ They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.”—Psalm 
exxvi, 5. 


réap, *reepe, s. 
corn. 
“ As mych as oone reepe.” 


réap’-ér, * rep-er,s. [Eng. reap, v.; -er.] 

I, Literally: 

1, One who reaps; one who cuts grain with 
a sickle, scythe, or reaping-machine, 

2. if.: A machine for cutting grain in 
the field ; a reaping-machine (q.v.). 

Il. Fig.: One who gathers in the fruit of 
works or labour. 


réap’-ing, * rep-ing, pr. par. ora. [Reap, v.] 


reaping-hook, s. A curved blade of 
steel, od in a short handle, and used for reap- 


ing; asickle, (Macaulay: Horatius, xiv.) 


reaping-machine, s. A machine for 

reaping or cutting down grain in the field, 
There are numerous varieties. 

{Properly speaking, the reaping-hook (re- 

mted B.C, 1490 in a harvest scene op 8 

mb at Thebes, and still in use) and the 

scythe are reaping-machines; but the term 


(Reap, v.] A bundle of 


Townley Mysteries, p. 18. 
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is generally confined to the modern machines, 
in which operations formerly carried out 
by the human hand are effected by machi- 
nery. In 1786, Pott, an Englishman, made 
a machine which had a revolving cylinder, 
with rows of combs or ripples, which tore 
off the ears and discharged them into a box 
(as had been done in Gaul a.p, 70). Six or 
seven other machines followed in England 
within the next thirty-six years. In 1822 a 
self-sharpening mowing machine was patented 
in. the United States. In 1827, the Rev. 
Patrick Bell invented a reaping-machine, 
tried at Powrie, in Forfar, and revived at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. It cut about an 
acre an hour. In 1852, after a competitive 
trial held in Forfarshire, it was adjudged to 
be the best then known. Between 1852 and 
1874 nearly three thousand patents for reap- 
ing machines were taken out in the United 
States. Two of the most celebrated are 
M’Cormick’s, invented about 1831, and im- 
proved in 1846, and Wood’s reaping and auto- 
matic binding machine, first used in 1874. At 
acompetition between three reaping machiues, 
held near Paris, in 1855, the American machine 
cut an acre in twenty-two minutes, the Eng- 
lish in sixty-six minutes, and the Algerian in 
seventy-two minutes. 


* ré-ap-par-el, v.t. ref. re-, and Eng. 
apparel, y. (q.V.).| To clothe again or afresh, 


ré-ap-péar’, v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. appear 
(q.v.).] To appear again or anew. 
“ Long absent Harold reappears at last.” 
Byron ; Childe Harold, iii. 8. 
ré-ap-péar-an¢e, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng, 
appearance (q.v.).] The act or state of re- 
appearing ; a second or new appearance. 


ré-ap-pli-ca/-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
application (q.v.). ] The act of reapplying ; the 
state of being reapplied. 


ré-ap-ply’, v.t. ori. [Pref. re-, and Eng. apply 
(q.v.).] To apply again or afresh. 


ré-ap-point’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ap- 
point (q.v.).] To appoint again or anew. 


ré-ap-point-mént, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
appointment (q.v.).] The act of reappointing ; 
the state of being reappointed ; a second or 
new appointment. 


ré-ap-por’-tion, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
apportion (q.v.).] To apportion anew. 


ré-ap-por’-tion-mént, s. ref. re-, and 
Eng. apportionment (q.v.).] The act of re- 
apportioning ; a second or renewed apportion- 
ment. 


ré-ap-proagh’, v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
approach (q.v.).] To approach again or anew. 


réar, * rére,\s. & a ([O. Fr. riere = back- 
ward, behind ; Fr. arrigre (Mid. Eng. arere), 
from Lat. retro = backward ; re- = backward. ] 

A. As substantive : 

1. That which is behind or at the back ; the 
last in order; the hinder or back part; the 
background. (Generally used in the phrases 
at, in, or to the rear.) 


“ For while one party he opposed, 
His rear was suddenly enclosed.” 
Butler; Hudibras, 1, 3% 


2. Specif.: That — of an army or body of 
troops which stands or marches behind the 
rest ; the part of a fleet which is behind the 
other ships. (Opposed to front or van.) 

B, As adj.: Pertaining to, stationed in, or 
coming at the rear or back ; last, hinder- 
most: as, a rear rank, a rear guard. 

{ To bring wp the rear: To come lastfor 
latest, 


rear-admiral, s. 


rear-front, s. 

Mil.: The rear rank of a company or body 
of men when faced about and standing in that 
position, 


rear-guard, * rere-guard, s. 

Mil.: A body of troops who march in the 
rear of the main body to protect it, and bring 
up stragglers. (Used also figuratively.) 

“Mr. Valiant came behind, being rear-guard, for 
fear lest peradventure some fiend, or dragon, or giant, 
or thief, should fall upon their rear, and so do mis- 
chief."—Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

rear-line, s. 
Mil, ; The line in the rear of an army. 


[ADMIRAL] 


———_————— CC" S._ OU . 
boil, boy; prt, jow1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, del, 
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rear-rank, s. 
Mil. : The line or rank of a body of troops 
which is in the rear. 


rear-vault, s. 

Arch.: A small vault interposed between 
the tracery or glass of a window and the inner 
face of the wall. 


rear, * rere, rare, a. [Ran (2), a.] 


*réar, adv. [Prob. a corrupt. of rather (q.v.).] 
Early. 
“Then why does Cuddy leave his cot so rear?” 
Gay: Shepheard’s Week, past. i. 


* réar (1), v.t. [REAR, s.] To place or set in 
the rear. 

“We cannot flank and rear our discourses with 

military allusions.’—Scott. Sermon before Artill. Com- 


pany. 
réar (2), *rere, v.t. & i. [A.S. réran, for 

résun = to make to rise, a causal form from 
risan = to rise; Icel. reisa = to raise. Rear 
and raise are doublets.] 

A, Transitive: 

1, To cause to rise up or become erect; to 
raise; to lift up ; to elevate. 

“ High in his hands he reared the golden bowl.” 

Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxii. 14, 

2. To cause to rise by building; to con- 

struct, to raise, to build. 


“ Lette a fair tabernacle in honour of hym rere,” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 20. 


*3. To move upwards; to cause to pass 
higher. 


“ Up to a hill anon his steps he rear’d.” 
Milton: P. R., ii, 285, 


*4, To set in a high place; to place high. 


Rear it [his head] in the place your father’s stands,” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI, ii. 6. 


5. To bring up to maturity, as young; to 
cherish, to foster, to educate, to instruct. 


“T'll not rear another's issue.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iL 3. 


6. To raise; to breed, as cattle, &c. 
*7, To exalt, to elevate, to raise. 
“ Charity decent, modest, easy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind.” 
Prior. (Todd.) 
* 8, To rouse. 
“From o strete tyl another rerid up al the town.” 
Chaucer (2): Tale of Beryn. 
*9, To obtain, to take away. 


* He in an open turney lately held 
Fro me the honour of that game did reare.” 
Spenser; F. Q., 1V. vi. & 
*10. To stir up ; to excite, to raise. 
“Would afterwards afresh the sleeping evil reare.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. i. 34, 
B. Intrams. : To rise on the hind legs, asa 
horse ; to assume an erect position. 
“ He rears upright, curvets, and leaps.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 279. 
*réar’-dorse, *réar’-ddss, s. [ReREpos.] 
An open hearth for fire without a grate. 


réar’-6r, s. [Eng. rear, v.; -er.] One who or 
that which rears. 
* Pholie, the rearer of the steed.” 
Lewis; Statius; Thebaid x, 
ré-ar-giie, v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. argue 
(q.v.). To argue again or anew; to argue 
over again. 


réar’-ing, p”. par. ora. [Rear (2), v.] 

rearing-bit, s. 

Manége: A bit having a curved mouth- 
piece, which forms the flattened side of a ring, 
to each side of which are attached driving- 
rein rings, while on the lower side is another 
ring of the same size, into which the martin- 
gale-strap is buckled, to prevent the horse 
lifting his head when rearing. 


*® réar’-ly, adv. (Eng. rear, adv. ; -ly.] Early, 
soon. (Mletcher.) 


réar-modst, a. (Eng. rear, s., and most.] 
Furthest in the rear or from the front ; last. 
“ These of the rearmost only left behind.” 
Rowe: Lucan ; Pharsalia iii. 


réar’-mouse, s. [REREMOUSE.] 


ré-ar-range’, v.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ar- 
range (q.v.).] To arrange anew or afresh. 


ré-ar-range’-mént, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
arrangement (q.v.).] The act of rearranging ; 
the state of being rearranged. 


rearward, * rere-ward, *rere-warde, 
s, & a. (Short for arerewarde, from Mid. Eng. 
arere = behind, and warde=aguard. Rear- 
ward and rear-guard are thus doublets. } 


rear—reasonable 


A. As substantive : 
1. The rear-guard; the part of an army 
which marches‘in the rear; the last troop. 
“ J brought a squadron of our readiest shot, 
From out our rearward, to begin the fight.” 
Dryden: Spanish Tragedy, i. 
2. The rear or latter part of anything ; the 
tail end ; the train behind. 
“Lord Dacre, with his horsemen light, 
Shall be in rearward of the fight.” 
Scott: Marmion, vi. 24. 
B. As adj.: At, in, or towards the rear ; 


rear. 
ré-as-cénd’,'v.i. &¢. [Pref. re, and Eng. 
ascend (q.v.).] 


A. Intrans.: To rise, ascend, or mount 
again. 
“Tf our Deliverer up to heaven 
Must reascend.” Milton: P. L,, xii, 480. 
B. Trans. : To mount or ascend into again. 
“ He mountsaloft, and reascends the skies.” 
Addison: Ovid ; Metamorphoses iii. 
* r6-as-cén'-sion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
ascension (q.Vv.).| The act of reascending ; a 
remounting. 


*ré-as-gént, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ascent 
(q.v.).]° A returning ascent ; an acclivity. 
“ Hence the declivity is sharp and short, 
And such the reascent.” Cowper : Task, i. 827. 


réas’-0n, * res-on, * res-oun, *reis-un, 

s.&a [O0. Fr. raisun, reson (Fr. raison), from 
Lat. rationem, aceus. of ratio = reckoning, rea- 
son, from ratus, pa. par. of reor= to think ; 
Sp. razon ; Port. razain, razao ; Ital. ragione.] 
[RATE, s.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language ¢ 

1. In the same sense as II. 3. 


“The word reason itself is far from being precise in 
its meaning. In common and popular discourse it 
denotes that power by which we distinguish truth 
from falsehood, and right from wrong, and by which 
we are enabled to combine means for the attainment 
of particular ends,”—Stewart: Of the Human Mind. 

2. Due exercise of the reasoning faculty; 
reasoning; ratiocination; the deduction of 
consequences from premises ; right judgment, 

“When Sle soul] rates things, and moves from 

ground to ground, 
The name of Reason she obtains by this.” 
Davies: Immortality of the Soul. 

3. That which is in accordance with or con- 
formable to right judgment or the principles 
of the reasoning faculty. 

“Thou speakest reason.” 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, ¥. L 

4, Hence, specifically : 

(1) That which is reasonable, right, just, or 
fair ; that which reason dictates or suggests. 

“T shall do that that is rewson.”—Shakesp. : Merry 
Wives of Windsor, i. L. 

(2) Moderation ; moderate claims, demands, 
or pretensions. 

“The most probable way of bringing France to 

reason,” —A ddison. 

*5, Argumentation, discourse, speech. 

“Flesh stays no farther reason.” 
Shakesp, : Sonnet 161, 

6. A motive, ground, or cause acting upon 
the mind; the basis or ground for any opinion, 
conclusion, or determination ; that which is, 
or is alleged or supposed to be, the ground or 
motive. (1 Peter iii. 15.) 

7. An efficient cause; a final cause; ex- 
planation ; that which explains or accounts 
for anything. (Joshua ix. 18.) 

* 8. Used elliptically for; There is good 

. reason for it. 
“ He is prepared, and reason, too, he should,” 
akesp. : King John, v. 2. 

*9, Relation between quantities; ratio, 
proportion. (Barrow.) 

*10. The act of reckoning. 

“He bigan for to putte resoun."—Wyclife: Matt. 

xviii. 24, 

Il, Technically : 

1, Hist. : On November 10, 1793, the French 
National Convention ordered the worship of 
the Goddess of Reason. Madame Maillard, 
selected as such a goddess, was drawn on a 
splendid car to the cathedral of Notre Dame 
to receive homage from the multitude. For 
some time afterwards that cathedral was 
designated the Temple of Reason. 

2. Logic: The premise or premises of an 
argument, and especially the minor premise. 

3. Metaph.: The power of thinking con- 
secutively ; the power of passing in mental 
review all the facts and principles bearing on 
a subject, and, after carefully considering their 


bearings, drawing conclusions in many cases 
conformable with truth. Reason, weighing 
facts, discovered the law of gravitation, calcu- 
lates eclipses, weighs the planets, ascertains 
the constituent elements of the sun, and’even 
of more distant worlds. It can exercise itself 
on the most abstract and spiritual theories, ag 
well as on those of a simpler character. Reid 
(Essay vi., ch. iii.) distinguished between 
reason and judgment, considering the sphere 
of the former to be propositions capable of 
demonstration. Stewart (Philosophy Human 
Mind, pt. ii., Prelim. Observ.) considered the 
word reason as ambiguous. In common dis- 
course it denotes the power of discriminating 
truth from falsehood, and right from wrong. 
To these he adds the power of devising means 
to accomplish ends; or reason may be limited 
tothe power of distinguishing truth from false- 
hood; or it may be used of our rational power 
in general, or of the discursive faculty alone. 
Brown (Phil. Hum. Mind., lect. li.) thinks 
that there is no faculty of reason, which is 
nothing more than a series of relative sugges- 
tions, Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason appeared 1781. [KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY.] 
Mill (Logic, bk, i., ch. i.) considers reasoning 
in its extended sense to be synonymous with 
inference, and divides it into induction, 14.¢., 
reasoning from particulars to generals, and 
ratiocination, reasoning from generals to par- 
ticulars. Formerly it was believed that of 
the whole visible creation man alone was 
capable of reasoning ; but Darwin (Descent of 
Man, pt. i., ch. iii.) considers that only a few 
persons now dispute that animals possess 
some power of reason. Their actions may be 
due to instinct, or to the association of ideas, 
the last named principle being connected with 
reason. 

* B. As adj.: Reasonable. (Bacon.) 

{| (1) In reason, in all reason : In justice or 
fairness ; with due regard to reason. 

* (2) To do reason (Fr. faire raison): To do 
satisfaction. 

“At thy r — 

snateag renee i 2 0 Tomar 07 reson 

* (8) To give or yield ‘reason: To give ac- 
count ; to account. 


“And I seye to yen that of every ydel word that 
meu speken : theischul yelde resoun thereof in the day 
of doom.”— Wycliffe: Afatt. xii. 


js fo To have reason (Fr. avoir raison): To be 
right. 
“Mr. Mechlin has reason."—Foote: The Oommis- 
sary, iii. 1. 
* (5) There is noreason but: It is necessary ; 
it cannot be helped ; of necessity. 


“ There is no reason but I shall be blind.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4, 


réag’-dn, *res-on, v.i. & t. [REASoN, 3. 
Fr. raisonner ; Sp. razonar ; Ital. razionare.] 
A. Intransitive : 


1. To use or exercise the faculty of reason ; 
to ratiocinate ; to deduce consequences from 
premises. 

“* Reason thus with life.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, 1. 1. 

_2. To argue, to debate ; to set forth proposi- 
tions and the inferences from them; to discuss 
a proposition by adducing premises and de- 
ducing inferences from them. (Acts xxiv. 25.) 

* 3. To discourse, to talk, to converse. 

“* Reason with the fellow where he heard this.” 


.° Coricolanus, iv. 6 
B. Transitive: 


1. To examine, debate, or canvass by argu- 
ments ; to discuss, to argue. 
“J will not reason what is meant hereby, 
Because I will be guiltless of the meaning,” 
Shakesp, .. Richard IT., 1. 4 
2. To persuade by reasoning or argument: 
as, To reason one out of an opinion. 
* 3. To support with reasons or arguments ; 
to plead for. 
“This boy that cannot tell what he would hav 
Hs and POW ao Bands, for qalrowebios 
oth reason our petition wi 
Than thou hast te doby TA Tamep siageete 
sp. ¢ Coriolanus, v. 8. 
= 3 
réas’-0n-a-ble, * res-on-a-ble, a. [Fr. 
raisonnable, from Lat. rationabilis ; Sp. razon- 
able ; Ital. razionabile.] 
1. Having the faculty of reason; endued 
with reason ; rational: as, a reasonable being. 
2. Governed by, or acting in accordance 
with reason ; amenable tu reason or common 
sense ; not extravagant or excessive in ideas, 
opinions, or notions. 


‘A man is more resonable 
Than woman is.” ucer : CO. T., 6,028, 


A wn geben ec. ee eS eee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fll, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sn; mute, ctib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. #, © =6; ey=4; qu= kw. 
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8, Conformable or agreeable to reason 3 
rational ; not unreasonable or extravagant, 


“Tt seems reasonable "— Macaulay ? 
ist, dmg., ch. hii, _ tamed 4 


4. Not exceeding the bounds of reason, 
fairness, or common sense ; not extravagant, 
excessive, or immoderate; fair, equitable, 
moderate: as, @ reasonable claim, a reasonable 
law or rule, 

5. Tolerable, moderate ; being in mediocrity. 


“If he be of ay reasonable stature.” 
akesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, lll. 3 


6. Moderate in price ; not excessive or ex- 
travagant in price. 

“Feeding materials of all kinds are unusually 

reasonable just now.”—Field, Oct. 3, 1885, 

| Reasonable and probable cause : 

Law: A plea raised in defending an action 
for false imprisonment. It is that there was 
reasonable and probable cause for giving one 
into custody. 


* reasonable-aid, s. 
Law; A duty claimed by a feudal lord from 
his tenants to aid him in marrying his daughter. 


réas’-On-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. reasonable ; 
~ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being reasonable ; 
agreeableness to reason ; the state or quality 
of being in conformity with, or supported 
and justified by, reason; conformity to 
rational principles, 

“The consistency and reasonableness of the doc- 

trine."—Horsley : vol, ii, ser, 14. 

2. The quality or state of being reasonable, 
fair, moderate, or equitable; freedom from 
extravagance or excess ; fairness. 


“There was a patience, a reasonableness, a 
mature, a good faith, which nobody had anticipated.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxii. 


*3. The faculty of reasoning; 
rationality. 
** Patricius and some others have been bold to make 


not the specific difference of the humane 
nature.”"—Haile: Orig. of Mankind, p. 16. 


réas'-On-a-bly, adv. (Eng. reasonab(le); -ly.] 
1. In a reasonable manner ; in conformity 


with or agreeably to reason; consistently 
with reason. 


Teason, 


“ Reasonably oblige the author to say somewhat in 
defence."—Dryden : Religio Luici. (Pref.) 

2. In a reasonable manner or degree; not 

extravagantly or excessively ; moderately. 
3. Tolerably, moderately, in a moderate 
degree, fairly. 

“Tf we can b gpduriry roske gue deaf and mae 
persons é language an iTO- 
nunciation.”— 1 as Elements of Speech. e 

@as’-6n-ér, s. [Eng. reason, v.; -er.] One 
who reasons or argues ; an arguer. 


“ Diderot is an elegant writer and subtle reasoner.” 
—Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch. viii. 


“réag’-6n-ful, *res-on-ful, a. (Ung. reason ; 
ful(D.] Reasonable. 


* réag’-6n-ful-ly, * reas-on-ful-l, adv. 
(Eng. reasonful ; -ly.] Reasonably. 
Ys asonfulli , that both 
right and lawe pemeth”-Ohaucer:: Testament of 
Love, bk. ili. 


réas’-On-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Reason, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act, process, or art of rates | the 
faculty of reason; the act or faculty of em- 
ploying reason in argument; argumentation, 
ratiocination ; reasoning power. 

2. The reasons or arguments employed by 
one who reasons or argues; the proofs or 
arguments relied on by a disputant. 

nt swer- 

Las a Red Bey bevogis eames tos speedy 
close.”—Macaulay ; Hist. Png., ch. xv. 

3. Disputation, discussion, argumentation. 
(Acts xxviii. 27.) 

*réags’-dn-ist, s. [Eng. reason; -ist.] A 
follower of reason ; a rationalist. 


“ Such persons are now commonly called reasorists 


ists, to sietingaas hem from true 
va Ros g rational rquirers,”— Waterland : 


Works, viii. 67. 


* réas’-On-léss, a. [Eng. reason ; -less.] 
1, Destitute or void of reason ; irrational ; 
incapable of reasoning. 
“ Things reasonless thus warn'd by nature be, 


your'd the bait was laid for me.” 
Yet I devour upton: Rosamond to King Henry. 


2, Against reason or common sense; un- 
reasonable ; senseless. 


Ripeted combination of external circumstances, 

and other such reasonless phrases as may seem to ex- 

pais the frame of the universe apart from mind,”— 
lackie: Self-Culture, p. 60, 


ré-as-sém/’-blage (age as 1), s.. [Pref. 
re-, and Eng. assemblage (q.v.).] A renewed 
or fresh assenrblage. 


“ New beings arise from the reassemblage of the 
scattered parts."—Harris: Three Treatises, Note 7. 


ré-as-sém’-ble, v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. assemble (q-v.).] 
A. Trans.: To assemble afresh; to collect 
together again. 
Re i po tg 
‘eassembling our afflicted very se. 


B. Intrans. ; To assemble or come together 
again. 


ré-as-sért’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. assert 
(q.v.).] To assert anew. 
“ With equal fury, and with equal fame, 
Shall great Ulysses reassert his claim.’ 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xvii. 147. 
ré-as-sér’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
assertion (q.v.).] The act of reasserting; a 
tapenind or renewed assertion of the same 
ing. 


ré-as-séss’-mént, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
rete (q.v.).] A fresh or repeated assess- 
men 


ré-as-sign’ (g silent), vt, [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. assign (q.v.).] To assign back; to 
transfer back or to another that which has 
been assigned. 


ré-as-sign’-mént, s. f. re-, and Eng. 
assignment (q.v.).] The act of reassigning ; 
the state of being reassigned. 


* ré-as-sim-il-Ate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 


assimilate (q.v.).| To assimilate anew or 
afresh. 


*ré-as-sim-il-a-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and | 


Eng. assimilation (q.v.).] The act of reas- 
similating ; the state of being reassimilated. 


*ré-as-s0-ci’-ate (c as sh), 2.1. 
and Eng. associate (q.v.).] To bring together 
or into company again, 

“Bu Il dis; which in su ous con- 
grogacion eur Yee to one oo Net serge 3 
robbynge and other vnlefull actis, r te them.” 

- bean vol. il. (an. 1899), 

ré-as-sume’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. assume 
(qg.v.).] Toassume again; toresume; to take 
again. 

“ Even now to reassume the imperial mien.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii, 36, 
ré-as-simp’-tion (p silent), s. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. assumption (q.v.).] The act of re- 
assuring ; @ new or second assumption. 


ré-as-sur’-ance (siir as shiir), s. [Pref. 
re-, and Eng, asswrance (q.v.). | 
1, A repeated or renewed assurance, 
* 2, Reinsurance, 


“No reassurance shal) be lawful except the former 
insurer shall be inselvent, a bank or dead,” — 
Blackstone ; Comment., bk. 1i., ch, 30, 


ré-as-stire’ (siir as shiir), v.t. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. asswre (q.v.).] 
1. To assure anew ; to give fresh courage or 
assurance to ; to free from fear or alarm, 


“ Few words to reassure the trembling fair.” 
Byron: Corsair, il. 6. 


2. To reinsure (q.¥.). 
“Ere ‘tis too late wish'd health to reassure.” 
Churchill; Gotham, bk, ili, 
ré-as-sur-6r (siir ss shiir), s. 
assur(e); -er.] One who reassures. 


réas'-ti-néss, s. [Eng. reasty ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being reasty or rancid ; 
rancidness, 


réas’-ty, *reas-tye, a. ([Rusty.] Rusty 
rancid.” (Applied to dry meat.) : 
“ Bakon that was reastye.” 
Skelton : Elinour Rumming. 
ré-a/-ta, s. [Sp.] A raw-hide rope, used in 
Mexico and California for lassoing horses or 
mules. 


réate, s. [Ger. riet, reid.] A term applied to 
several varieties of water-weeds, as the float- 
ing Water Crow-foot, Ranunculus fluitans. 


“ To kill water-weeds, as water-lilies, candocks, reate, 
and bulrushes,”"— Walton. Angler. 


[Eng. re- 


[Pref. re-, 


ré-at-tach’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. attach 
eee oh bret or afresh. bes 


ré-at-tach’-mént, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
attachment (q.v.).] The act of reattaching ; 
the state of being reattached ; specif., in law, 
a second attachment of one who was formerly 
attached and dismissed the court sine die, 
owing to the absence of the justices or from 
some such cause, 


ré-at-tain’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eug. attain 
(q-v.).] To attain to, gain, or procure again. 
“ [He] reattains again 
That which again was lost for all his pain.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, ¥. 
ré-at-témpt’ (p silent), vt. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. attempt (q.v.).] To attempt again or a 
second time, 


“ Disposing of his voyage then to be reattempted.”— 
Hackluyt: Voyages, iii. 158, 


Ré’-au-mur, s. [René Antoine Ferchault de 
Réaumur, 1683-1757, entomologist and physi 
cist.] (See compound.) 


Reaumur’s scale, s. 

Thermology: A scale fora thermometer, in 
which, the two fixed points being as in the 
pM, Sac! the division is into eighty instead 
of a hundred parts. It is still occasionally 


ré-au-miir-i-a, s. (REAuMuR.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Reaumuriaces 
(q.v.). At Alexandria the bruised leaves of 
Reaumuria vermiculata are applied externally, 
and a decoction of them given internally, asa 
cure for the itch. 


ré-au-miur-i-a'—gé-m, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
reaumuri(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acee.] 
Bot. : Reaumuriads ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Guttiferales. Small shrubs, 
with fleshy, scale- like exstipulate leaves, 
covered with resinous sunk glands. Flowers 
surrounded by imbricated bracts ; petals five, 
hypogynous, with unequal sides; stamens 
definite or indefinite, monadelphous or polya- 
delphous. Fruit capsular, two- to five-valved, 
two to five-celled, seeds definite in each cell. 
From the coast of the Mediterranean and the 
salt plains of temperate Asia. Known genera 
three, species four. (Lindley.) 


ré-au-mur -i-Ad, s. [Mod. Lat. reawmuri(a) ; 
Eng. suff. -ad.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The Reaumuriacer. (Lindley.) 


* réave, *réve, v.t. & i. [A.S. redfian=to 
: spoil, to despoil, from redf= clothing... 

plunder; cogn. with Icel. raufa = to rob, 
from rawf = spoil; Ger. rawben = to rob. 
Reave and rob are doublets.] 

A, Transitive : 

1, To take away, as by stealth or violence, 


“ Next we reave thy sword.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Knight of Matta, v. 


2. To deprive, to bereave. 


“Butcher sire, that reaves his son of life.” 
Shakesp. > Venus € Adonis, 766. 


B. Intrans.: To rob, to steal, to plunder. 
“ To slink thro’ slaps, an’ reave an’ steal,” 
‘wrns: Death of Poor Maite, 

* réav-6r, *rév-ér, *reyv-er, s. (Eng. 
reav(e); -er.] One who robs, steals, or 
plunders ; a robber. 

“There is nother. .. robbers nor vers." —Ber- 

ners; Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. ii., ch. xxiii. 

ré-a-vow’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. avow 
(q.v.).] To avow again or anew. 


ré-a-wake’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. awake 
(q.v.).] To awake again. 


ré'-bab, ré’-béb, s. [Revec.] 


* ré-baind’-éd, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. banded.} 
Adorned with bands, 
a with nettes of silver."—Hall: Chronicle 


* ré-ban’-ish, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. banish, 
(q.v.).] To banish again ora second time. 


“ Keepe our rebanished fugitives from returning.”"— 
Bp. Hall: A Censure of Travell, § 15. 


* ré-bap’- s. (Pref. re-, and Eng. bap- 
tism (q.v.).] A second or repeated baptism. 


* ré-bap’-tist, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. baptist 
(q-v.).] One who baptizes again ; one who is 
rebaptized. 


“Some for rebaptist him bespatter.” 
: Brown’ Works, iv, 270. 


See ee eae - 
; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sim, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
BE DE nets aie -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shitis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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* ré-bap-ti-za’_tion, s. [Fr. rébaptisation.] 
A seeond baptism ; renewal of baptism. 


“ In maintainance of rebaptization, their arguments 
are built upon this, that hereticks are not any Pec of 
ra church of Christ.”—Hooker ; Eccles, Polity, bk. v., 

61. 


* ré-b&p-tize’, v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. bap- 

tize (q.v.).] To baptize a second time. 
“ His wife received, the patriarch rebaptized him,” 
Byron: Beppo, 98. 
{ From a Catholic point of view, to rebap- 

tize (i.e., to baptize a person validly baptized) 
is to commit a sacrilege. In all cases, how- 
ever, where any doubt exists as to the validity 
of the sacrament, from any cause, conditional 
baptism is given. The condition (St non es 
baptizatus) is now always expressed, though 
in the early ages of the Church it was only 
implied. 

* ré-bap-tiz’-ér, s. [Eng. rebaptia(e); -er.} 
One who rebaptizes; an Anabaptist (q.v.). 


“ There were Adamites in former times and rebdp- 
tizers.”—Howell.: Letters, bk. iv., let. 29. 


* ré-bar-bar-1-za/-tion, s. [Eng. rebar- 
bariz(e) ; -ation.) The act of rebarbarizing ; 
the state of being reduced again to barbarism. 


* ré-bar’-bar-ize, v.f. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
barbarize (q.v.).] To reduce again to a state 
of barbarism; to make barbarous a second 
time. 


ré-bate’, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. rebatre, from re- = 
back, and batre (Fr. battre), from Low Lat. 
bateo; Lat. batwo = to beat.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To make blunt; to deprive of sharpness 
or keenness ; to blunt; to render obtuse. 


“He doth rebate and blunt his natural edge.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, i. v. 


2. To make less ; to diminish, to reduce ; to 
deduct or make a discount from. 
* 3. To abate, to lessen. 


“I xal sey here the same here sorwys to rebate.” 
Coventry Mysteries, p. 76. 


*B. Intrans.: To abate; to draw back. 
“ He began alittle to rebate from certain points of 
popery.”—Fox ; Martyrs, p. 1,621, 
ré-bate’ (1), s. [Rasser.] 


ré-bate’ (2), s. [Etym. doubtful; prob. the 
same as rebate, 3.] 
1, A kind of hard freestone used in pave- 
ments. 
2. A piece of wood fastened to a handle for 
beating mortar. 


ré-bate’ (3), s. [REBATE, v.] 

I, Ord. Lang. : Diminution, lessening, abate- 
ment. 

II, Technically : 

1. Comm.: Abatement in price; discount, 
deduction. 

“ Rebate [is] the abating from the interest of money 
in consideration of prompt payment.”—Jacob: Law 
Dictionary. 

2. Her.: A diminution or abatement of the 
bearings in a coat of arms, as when the top or 
point of a weapon is broken off, or a part of a 
cross cut off. 

J Rebate and discount : 


Arith.: A rule by which abatements and 
discounts upon ready-money payments are 
calculated. 


ré-bat/-€d, a. [Resare (3), s.] 
Her. : Having the points broken off or cut 
short. 


*ré-bate’-mént, s. [Eng. rebate, v.; -ment.] 
Diminution, rebate. 


“‘ He made narrowed rests round about [in the mar- 
gin, narrowings or rebatements),”—1 Kings Vi. 6. 


* ré-ba/-to, s. [Rapato.] A kind 
of ruff 
q ki Spangles, embroideries, shadows, 


rebatoes."—Burton: Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy, p. 478. 


* re-béat’-en, a. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. beaten (q.v.).] Beaten or 
driven back. 


“ Rebeaten backe upon himselfe 
againe.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. viii, 10. 


Ve-béc, ré-béck, s. (0. Fr. 
rebec, rebebe, from Ital. ribecca, 
ribebba, from Pers. rubdb.] 

Music: The English name of a three-stringed 


instrument played with a bow. It was of Ara- 
bian or Turkish origin, and in its earliest form 


REBEC 


rebaptization—rebound 


it probably had a long neck and small round 
body, made of cocoa-nut shell, or some such 
material, over which parchment was stretched 
to form the sound-board, After its introduc- 
tion into Europe, the third string was added, 
for although the Persians have now a three- 
stringed rebab, the older form was probably 
only two-stringed. After its introduction into 
England, the rebec gradually assumed the 
form of a viol, of which it was the precursor. 
“When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund vedecks sound.” 
Milton; L' Allegro, 94. 
*R&€-béc-ca, s. [See def.] A name given to 
the leader of certain Welsh rioters in 1843, 
whose object was to demolish turnpike gates. 
The leader and his followers were dressed in 
women’s clothes, and were known as ‘‘ Rebecca 
and her daughters.” The name was taken 
from Rebekah, the bride of Isaac. When she 
left her father’s house, Laban and his family 
“blessed her,” and said, ‘‘ Thou art our sister 
. . - let thy seed possess the gate of those 
that hate them” (Gen. xxiv. 60). 


*Ré-béc-ca-ism, s. [Eng. Rebecca ; -ism.] 
The practices or principles of the Rebeccaites. 


* Ré-bée'-ca-ite, s. [Eng. Rebecca; -~ite.] A 
member of the Rebecca association. 


*re-bekke, s. 


réb’-el, *reb-ell, a. & s._ [Fr. rebelle, from 
Lat. rebellem, accus. of rebellis = rebellious, 
renewing war, from re- = back, again, and 
bellum = war; O. Sp. rebelle, rebele; Sp. 
rebelde ; Ital. ribelle, ribello.] 

A, As adj. : Rebellious. 
“To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood.” 
Shakes; i 


‘p. : Julius Cesar, iii. 1. 

B. As substantive : ‘ 

1, One who revolts from or opposes the law- 
ful government to which he owes allegiance, 
as by renouncing its authority, or by taking 
up arms against it; one who defies and seeks 
to overthrow the authority to which he is law- 
fully subject ; a revolter, an insurgent. 

*2,. One who refuses to obey any superior ; 
one who defies or sets at nought the order of a 
court. (Bouvier.) 

ré-bél’, *re-belle, v.i. (Fr. rébeller, from 
Lat. rebello, from rebellis = rebel (q.v.); Sp. 
rebelar ; Port. rebellar ; Ital. rebellare.] 

1. To rise up against the authority to which 
one owes allegiance ; to renounce the authority 
of, or take up arms against the government of 
lawfully constituted authorities. 


“Twelve years they served Chedorlaomer, and in the 
thirteenth year they rebelled.”—Gen, xiv. 4. 


2. To defy or refuse to obey the order of a 
superior ; to shake off subjection. 


“ Grief and fondness in my breast rebel.” 
Johnson: London. 


3. To turn with loathing or disgust ; to con- 
ceive a loathing: as, The stomach rebels at 
nauseous food. 


*yréb’-el-dom, s. [Eng. rebel; -dom.) Re- 
bellious conduct; rebels collectively. 
*r6-bél’-lér, s. [Eng. rebel, v. ; -er.] One who 
rebels ; a rebel. 
mat continuall rebeller egaynste God.”—Udal : Luke 


ré-béll’-ion (i as y), s. [Fr., from Lat. 
rebellionem, accus. of rebellio, from rebellis = 
rebel (q.v.); Sp. rebelion; Ital. ridellione.] 

*1, A revolt or open resistance against a 
government by a nation that had been sub- 
dued in war ; a renewed war. 

2, The act of rebelling ; an open insurrection 
against the authority of the government to 
which one owes allegiance ; the taking up of 
arms to resist the authority of lawful govern- 
ment ; revolt, insurrection. 

“Then shall find th 
The wateh.word of rebelioneree nae” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, ii. 

3. Open defiance of, or resistance to lawful 
authority ; sedition, mutiny. 

4 (1) Lhe Southern Rebellion : 

Amer, His.: The Confederate revolt against 
the government of the United States (1861- 
1865), which ended in the restoration of the 
Union of the States and the abolition of the 
institution of slavery, to which the outbreak 
was due 

(2) The English Rebellion : 

Eng. Hist.: The struggle between Parlia- 
oo. and Charles I, and Charles II. (1641- 

160). 


[REBEC.] 


* yS-béll’-idn-ist (i as y), s. [Eng. rebel- 
lion; -ist.} One in favour of rebellion; an 
advocate of rebellion. 


ré-béll-ioiis (i as y), a. [Eng. rebel; -ious.) 
1. Engaged in rebellion; resisting or re- 
nouncing the authority of the government to 
which one owes allegiance ; opposing lawful 
authority’; mutinous. 


“ Rebellious slaves | if soft persuasion fall, 
More formidable terrors shall prevail.” 
Goldsmith: An Oratorio, tL. 


2. Characterized by rebellion or opposition 
to lawful authority ; mutinous. 


rebellious-assembly, s. 

Law: A gathering of twelve or more persons, 
intending, going about, or practising unlaw- 
fully, and of their own authority, to change 
any laws of the realm, or to destroy any 
property, or to do any other unlawful act. 


ré-béll’-iotis-ly (i as y), *re-bell-ious- 
lie, adv. [Eng. rebellious; -ly.) In a rebel- 
lious manner; with rebellious opposition to, 
or disregard of, lawful authority. 


“ Moreouer his owne people, speciallie his lords and 
barons, being rebelliouslie incited against him."—Fox ; 
Martyrs, p. 230 (an, 1212), 


* yé-béll'-iotis-néss (i as y), s. [Eng. re- 
bellious ; -ness.} The quality or state of being 
rebellious. 


“The waiwardnesse of his own clergie, or rather re- 
belliousenesse in daring to decree and ordeine lawes 
against him.”—Foz.: Martyrs, p. 299 (an. 1261). 


* r6-bél-low, v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. bellow 
(q.v.).] To bellow in return; to echo back 
Toud noise. 


“ On every hand redellow'd to their joy 
The swelling sea, the rocks, and vocal hills.” 


Thomson: Liberty, iii, 204 

* r6-bé-loved’, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. be- 
loved (q.v.):] Loved in return. 
“ Erickmon languisht all this while 
Not rebeloved long.” 

Warner: Albions England, bk. vil., ch. xxxvi. 

Fe pene Se a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. bending 
q.v.). 

Her. : Bent first one way and then the other- 
like the letter S; the same as BowED-IMBOWED. 


ne items, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. biting 
q.V.). 

Engraving: A process for deepening the lines 
on engraved plates. 


ré-bléss’,v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng, bless (q.v.).] 
To bless again. 
“ He shall rebless thee with ten thousand blisses.” 
Davies ; Holy Roode, p. 26. 
* ré-blodm’, v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. bloom 
(q.v.).] To bloom or blossom again or afresh. 
“ T travell’d then till health again resumed 
Its former seat—I must not say rebloom'd.” 
Crabbe: Tules of the Halt, vii. 
* r6-blds’-sdm, v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
blossom (q.v.).] To blossom again or afresh.; 
to rebloom. 


*yé-bliie’, * re-blew, v.f. [Pref. re-, and 

Eng. blue (q.v.).] To make blue again. 
“ Brightly now reblew’st 
Our cloudy sky.” Sylvester ; Handy Crafts, 18. 

*ré-bo-ant, a. [Lat. reboans, pr. par. of 
reboo, from re- = again, and boo = to ery aloud, 
to bellow.] Rebellowing ; loudly resounding. 
(Browning.) 

* ré-b0-a'-tion, s. [Lat. reboatum, sup. of 
reboo.] [REBOANT.] A rebellowing ; the return 
of a loud bellowing sound, 

“The red “ 
peenes ibe eon ny universal groan.”—Patrick . 

*ré-boil’, *re-boile, *re-boyle, v.i. & ¢ 

[Pref. re-, and Eng. boil (q.v.).] 
A, Intransitive: 
1. To boil again. 


“ To reboile and worke "—P. : Plini 
bk. ii, ch ix. unke egnine.trP. Haliaied. Beira, 


2. To take fire ; to become hot or angry ; to 
fire up. 


hig of his Sompenyons: sheet reboyieth, infam. 
@ a manne without charytie.”—Si 
Elyot: Governour, bk. ii., ch. vii. iia 


B. Trans. : To boil again or a second time. 


A = - 

ré-bo'-so, s. [Sp.] A scarf or long shaw] 
worn over the head and shoulders by Spanish 
women in the southern states of North 
America. 


ré-bound, v.i. & t. [Fr. rébondir, from re- = 
back, and bondir = to leap, to bound.]} 


2 tae SRG UEL NOELLE Gn nn ee 
fate, fit, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £6, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, riile, full: try, Syrian, 2, @= 6; ey=a; qu= kw. 


A. Intransitive: 
1, To bound, leap, or spring back ; to start 


or fly back by elastic force after impact on 
apather body. Nt 
“ Shell and 
Rebounding idly on her strength did Tit” 
Byron: Ci Harold, iil, 68, 
* 2. To re-echo, to resound. " 
“The whole grove echoes, and the hills rebound.” 
Cowper: Virgil; déneid viii, 
* 3. To take bounds or leaps ; to bound. 
“ Along the court the ery steeds rebound.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xv. 160, 
* B. Trans. : To cause to fly back; to re- 
echo, to reverberate ; to throw or give back. 
“ Flowers . . . gathered’d by reli 
Rebound their nweeta fam" ti eat ve- 
ment.” Prior : Second Hymn of Cultimachus. 
ré-béaind, s. [REBOUND, v.] The act of re- 
bounding or flying back by elastic force after 
impact on another body ; resilience. 
“ He who of old would rend the oak 
Dream'd not of the redound.” 
Byron; Ode to Napoleon. 
*ré-bdund’-ér, s. [Eng. rebound ; -er.] 
Firearms: A contrivance in a gun-lock for 
throwing the hammer back from the nipple 
after striking and exploding the cap. 


*ré-brace’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. brace, v. 
(q-v.).] To brace again or anew. 


The slacken’d sinews.” crest : Agrippina. 


* ré-bréathe, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. breathe 
(q.v.).] To breathe again. 
“ Hope to redreathe that air you tasted first.” 
Heywood : Challenge for Beauty. 


*ré-buc-oiis, a. [ResvxKovs.] 


ré-biiff’, s. [Ital. rebuffo, ribujgfo =a reproof; 
ribuffare = to repulse, from ri- (= Lat. re-) = 
back, and buffo =a puff; Fr. rebuffade.] 
*1. A beating, driving, or forcing hack ; re- 
percussion. 


“ The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud.” 
Milton: P. L., ii. 936. 


2, A check, a defeat, a repulse. 


“A clear exposure of the rebuj’s we received.”— 
Burke: On a Regicide Peace, let. 3. 


3. A refusal or rejection of solicitations or 
advances. 
” is 
Beis tueat ns onc 
Byron; Mazeppa, vi. 
*ré-biiff’, v.t. [Resorr, s.] To beat or drive 
back ; to repel ; to reject or repulse solicita- 
tions or advances. 


“While in words oratinn the resentatives of 
labour, he was on their at heart. dorning Post, 


Nov. 28, 1885. 


* ré-biif’-fét, v.t. f. re-, and Eng. buffet 
(q.¥.).] To buffet again ; to beat back ; to rebuff. 


re-build’, v.t. ([Pref. re-, and Eng. build 

(q.v.).] To build again ; to build or construct 

after demolition or destruction. 

“« Rebuild the peasant’s ruined cot.” 
= bees * Soott : Rokeby, iy, 28, 

re-build’-ér, s. (Eng. rebuild; -er.]} One 
who rebuilds; one who builds again after 
demolition or destruction. 


ré-built’, pa. par. ora. [REBvILp.] 


*ré-buk’-a-ble, * ré-buke’-a-blo, «. 
(Eng. rebuk(e); -able.] Fit or deserving to be 
rebuked ; reprehensible, disgraceful. 


“ 


ebukable 
And worthy shameful check it were.” 
Shakeap. : Antony & Cleopatra, ty. 4, 


ré-bike’, v.t. (0. Fr. rebouquer (Fr reboucher 
= to dull, to blunt, from Lat. re- = back, an 
bucea = the cheek.] 
1. To check with reproof; to chide; to 
reprimand sharply ; to reprove. 
“ ki ” 
Rebuke me not for ee oy se a ed BK 


*3. To check, to restrain, to quell. 
“To rebuke the ea attics ok ae mp rth 
*3, To buffet, to beat down. to thrash, to 
bruise. (Beawm. & Fletcher.) 
* 4, To chastise, to punish, 
“The gods rebuke me!” 
esp.: Antony & Cleopatra, v. 1 
ré-bikse’, s. [REBurE, v.] 
1. The act of rebuking ; a reproof or repri- 
mand; a severe or direct reprimand ; repre- 
hension. 


“ Oni is not sufficient.”—P. 


e rebuke Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xxxvii., ch, ili. 


rebound—recantation 


* 2. A counter-blow ; a blow in return. 


“A hi terribl ebuke 
head ™ ‘his heel, shat he taabion pn lene 
—L' Estrange: Fables. 
* 3. Check, restraint, chastisement, punish- 
ment. 
“ Rebuke and dread correction wait on us,” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry IV, v. 1. 
* ré-biike’-ful, * re-buk-ful, a. (Eng. 
rebuke; -ful(l).] Containing rebuke ; full of 
rebukes, 


“The rebuk/ul miserie of our mortalitee.”"—Udal;. 
John i. 


*ré-buke-fal-ly, adv. (Eng. rebukeful ; -ly.] 
In a rebukeful manner ; with rebuke or repre- 
hension. 

“Leste parauenture he wyl gyue to the a feyned 


thanke, and after reporte rebuXefully of the.”—Sir 7. 
Elyot: The Goberoun bk. iii, ch. xxvil, 


ré-buk’-ér, s. [Eng. rebuk(e), v. 3 -er.] One 
who rebukes or reproves ; a chider, 


“We are scorned all the daie long of foolishe 
rebukers."—Fox ; Martyrs, p. 1,166. 


ré-bik’-ing, pr. par. ora. [REBUKE, v.] 


*ré-buk’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. rebuking ; -ly.] 
ate rebuking manner ; with reproofs or re- 
ukes, 


*ré-buk-oilis, *ré-biic’-olis, a. [Eng. 
rebuke) ; -ous.] Rebuking, rebukeful, chiding. 
“At whose departynge she gaue vnto bh man 
rebucous wordys, sayings playnlye, that if h ni 
husbonde euer retournyd, she wolde of that velony 
reuenged.”—Fabyan : Chronicle, vol. ii. (an. 1399). 


* ré-biil-li’-tion, s. [Lat. rebullitum, sup. 
of rebullio.] The act of boiling up or effer- 
vescing. 


“There may be a rebullition in that business,”— 
Howell : Additional Letters, p. 582. 


*ré-budy’, v-t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. buoy, v. 
(q.v.).] To buoy, raise, or sustain again. 
“ Some, with hope = et ‘d and rebuoyed.” 
yron: Childe Harold, v. 22. 
ré-bur’-¥ (u as 6), v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
bury (q.v.).] To bury again or a second time, 
“He caused her body to be reburied in St. Maries 
Church in Oxford, with great pomp and solemnity.”— 
Ashmole: Berk., i, 154. 
ré-bis, s. (Lat. ablative pl. of res=a thing, 
referring to the representation of names, &c., 
by things.] 

1. Ord. Lang.; A word, name, or phrase 
represented by the figure of an object which 
resembles in sound the words, or syllables of 
the words, indicated; an enigmatical repre- 
sentation of words by the use of figures or 
mtg thus, a bolt and a tun represent 

lton. 


“Some citizens, wanting arms, have coined them- 
seives certain devices alluding to their names, which 
we call rebus: Master Jugge the printer, in many of 
his books, took, to ex- 


2. Her.: A device 
intended to represent 
a proper name by a 

icture; a bearing or 
bearings upon a coat 
of arms, containing 
an allusion to the 
name of the owner: 
as in the coat of the 
family of Arches, 
which consists of 
three arches, two 
simple and one double, borne on a shield ; 
and that of the Dobell family, who bore on a 
sable shield a doe passant, between three bells 
argent. In the illustration, a beacon fixed in 
a tun represents Beckyngton (Bishop of Bath 
and Wells in the fifteenth century). 


*re-b v.t. [Resus, s.) To express or 
represent in or by a rebus. 


ré-biit’, * re-butte, v.t.@i [0. Fr. rebowter 
to repulse, to drive back from re= back, 


and bouter= to thrust.] 

A, Transitive: 

*1, To thrust back or repel by force ; to 
repulse; to beat back. 

2. To repel or refute, as by counter evidence : 
specif., in law, to oppose by argument, plea, 
or countervailing proof. 


“ Evidence aie to rebut a charge.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch, xviil. 


REBUS OF BISHOP BECK- 
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B. Intransitive: 
*I. Ord. Lang. : To retire. 
“ Themselves too rudely rigorous, 


Astonied with the stroke of their owne hand, 
Doe backe rebutte, and each to other yealdethland,” 
Spenser; F.Y., LiL 15. 

II. Technically : 

1. Curling: To drive the stone at hazard 
and with great force towards the tee, in the 
hope of some ee resulting to the 
player’s side by hitting the other stones at or 
round the tee, 

2. Law: To make or put in an answer. 

“The defendant may rebut ; and the plaintiff 

answer him by a sur-rebutter.”—Blackstone: Com- 
ment., bk, ili., ch. 2 

* r6-biit’-tal, s. (Eng. rebut; -al.] The act 
of rebutting or refuting; refutation, confuta- 
tion, contradiction. 


ré-biit’-tér, s. (Eng. rebut; -er.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : One who rebuts or refutes, 
2. Law: The answer of a defendant to a 
plaintiffs sur-rejoinder. [Pieaprna, C. II. 2, 
Resvut, B. II. 2.] 


*ré-ca’-den-cy, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
cadency (q.v.).] The act or state of falling 
back or descending a second time ; relapse. 

“Suspected of unsoundness and recadency.”— 
Mountague ; Devoute Essayes. 
ré-cal-gi-trant, o. (Lat. recaleitrans, pr. 
par. of recaleitro=to kick back: re- = back, 
and calcitro = to kick ; calx (genit. calcis) = 
the heel.) Kicking back ; hence, refractory, 
not submissive ; exhibiting repugnance. 


*ré-cal’-ci-trate, v.i. &t. [REcALCITRANT.] 


A. Intrans. ; To kick back ; hence, to ex- 
hibit repugnance or resistance ; to be refrac- 
tory 


B. Trans.: To kick against; to exhibit 
repugnance or resistance to. - 


* ré-cal-¢i-tra/-tion, s. [Recatcrrrant.] 
The state of being recalcitrant ; repugnance, 
opposition, refractoriness. 


ré-call’, *ré-cal’,, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng 
recall, Vv. (q.v.). | 
1, To call back. 
2. To take back ; to withdraw. 


“ Recall thine oath! and to her glen 
Poor Gyneth can return agen.” 
Scott ; Bridal of Triermain, ti. 91. 
8, To revoke ; to annul bya subsequent act 


“ Now if my act be as I believe it, 
It cannot be recalled.” 
Longfellow: Golden Legend, vi. 


4. To call back to mind; to recollect ; to 
revive in memory. 

5. To call or summon back from a place, 
post, or mission ; as, To recall an ambassador 
from a foreign court. 


ré-call’, *ré-cal’, s. (Recat, v.] 
1. The act of calling back ; revocation, 
2. The power of recalling, revoking, or 


annulling. 
Against th: ne forth nn ‘recall 2 
mnereee ‘Milton: P. L., ¥. 884. 
*ré-call-a-ble, a. [Eng. recall; -able.] 
Capable of being recalled. 


*rS-cAll-mént, * ré-cAl’-mént, s. [Eng. 

recall ; -ment.) Recall. 

“It she wished not the rash deed’s recalment,” 
Browning > The Glove, 

ré-cint’, v.t. & i. [Lat. recanto= to sin; 
back, to re-echo, to recant: re- = back, an 
canto = to sing.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To call back; to retract, to recall, to 
revoke, to abjure. 


“ He shall do this, or else I de recant 
The pardon.” Shakesp.. Merchant of Venice, iv. 1 


*2. To repeat in songs. 

“They were wont ever after in their wedding eon 
to recant and resound this name."—P, Holland: 
Plutarch, p. 704, 

B. Intrans.: To revoke or retract a propo- 
sition ; to renounce or disavow publicly an 
opinion or principle formerly held. 


ré-can-ta’-tion, s. [Eng. recant; -ation.j 
The act of recanting or retracting ; retracta- 
tion, disavowal; a declaration contradictory 
to a form. r one. 


“Such recantation had for me no charm.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. lil, 


a a a a a a al 
boil, boy; pdUt, j6w1; cai, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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ré-cant’-ér, s. (Eng. recant; -er.] One who 
recants. 
“ The public body—which doth seldom 
Play the recanter.” Shakesp. : Timon, V. 2 


*yd-ca-pag-i-tate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 

capacitate (q.v.).] To qualify again or anew. 

“ Recapacitating themselves by taking the oath.”— 
Atterbury :; Letter to Bp. Trelawney. 


ré-ca_pit’-u-late, v.t. & 4. (Pref. re-, and 
Eng. capitulate (q.v.); Fr. récapituler ; Lat. 
recapitulo.) 

A. Trans. : To repeat the sum or principal 
heads of a previous discourse, treatise, or 
essay ; to mention or relate in brief; to sum- 
marize ; to give a summary of the principal 
facts, points, or arguments in. 


“What hath been done... I need not recapitu- 
late.”—Bolingbroke : Upon Parties, let, 18. 3 


B. Intrans.: To repeat in brief what has 
been said previously. 


*ré-ca-pit-u -la-tér, ré-ca-pit’-u-la- 
tor, s, [RECAPITULATE.] One who sum- 
marizes or repeats in brief. 


“Lolliodorus, recapitulater of the antike lawes.”— 
Golden Boke, Let. xii. 


ré-ca-pit u-la'-tion,. s. [Fr., from Low 

Lat. recapitulatio, from recapitulo = to reca- 
pitulate (q.v.); Sp. recapitulacion; Ital. re- 
capitolazione.] 

1. The act of recapitulating. 

2, Asummary or concise statement of the 
principal facts, }®ints, or arguments of a pre- 
vious discourse, treatise, or essay. 


“A kind of recapitulation of what the catechumens 
ped been taught more at large."—Waterland: Works, 
~ 194. 


ré-ca-pit’'-u-la-tor, s. [REcaPrTuLaTer.] 


*ré-ca-pit’/-u-la-_tor-y, a. [Eng. recapitu- 
lat(e); -ory.] Of the nature of, or containing 
a recapitulation ; repeating in brief what has 
been said before. 


“This law is comprehensive and recapitulatory.”— 
Barrow: Expos. of Decalogue. 


ré-cap’-tion, s. (Pref. re-, and Eng. caption.] 
Law : (See extract). 


“ Recaption or reprisal is another ayers of remedy 
by the mere act of the party injur This happens 
When any one has deprived another of his property in 
goods or chattels personal, or wrongfully detains one's 
wife, child, or servant: in which case the owner of 
the goods, and the husband, parent, or master, may 
lawfully claim and retake them, whereever he happens 
to find them}; so it be not in a riotous manner, or 
attended with a breach of the peace.”—Blackstone: 
Comment., bk. iii., ch. 1. 

q Writ of recaption: A writ to recover 
property taken by a second distress pending 
a replevin for a former distress for the same 
rent or service. 


*yré-cap'-tor, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. captor 
(q.v.). One who recaptures; one who re- 
takes a prize which had been formerly taken. 


ré-cap’-ture, s. 
(a.v.).] 
1. The act of recapturing or retaking; 
espec. the act of retaking a prize or goods 
from the captor. 


2. That which is recaptured ; a prize. 


ré-cip’-ture, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. cap- 
ture, v. (q.v.).] To retake; to capture back 
or again; espec. to retake a prize from the 
captor. 


ré-car’-bon-ize, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
carbonize (q.v.).] To introduce carbon into 
aria it has been extracted : as, To recarbonize 
steel, 


*ré-car’-ni-fy, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
carnify (q.v.).] To cause again to be or become 
flesh ; to reconvert into flesh. 


“Grass which is recarnified in our stomachs,”— 
Howell: Letters, bk. ii,, let. 50, 


*ré-car-riage, * ré-cir’-Yage, s. [Pref. 
re-, and Eng. carriage (q.v.).] The act of 
carrying back. 


“The cariage and recariage of such necessities.”— 
Holinshed: Descript. England, bk. ii., ch, xviii. 


*ré-cir’-ry, *re-car-y, v.t. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. carry (q.v.).] To carry back. 
“ When the Turks besi 
carried and recarried letters." Waltons et Pees 
+ ré-cas'-k6t, v.t. (Pref, re-, and Eng. casket 
(q.v.).] To replace in a casket or box. 


“Thad hardly time to recasket my treas oa 
Bronté;: Villette, ch, xxiv, i inci ina 


[Pref. re-, and Eng. capture 


recanter—receiver 


ré-cast’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. cast (q.v.).] 
1. To cast or throw back again. 
“They would cast and recast themselves from one to 
another horse."—Florio : Trans. of Montaigne, p. 155. 
2. To cast or found again: as, To recast 
cannon, 
3. To mould or form anew; to remould, to 
remodel, 
“ Recasting them in a mould of their own.”—Search ¢ 
Light of Nature, vol. i., pt. i., ch. vi 
4, To cast up or compute a second time. 


* recche, * reche, v.1. [REcK.] To reck, to 


care. 
“In hire presence I recche nat to sterve.” 
Chaucer: QO. T., 1,400. 


*recche-les, a. [RECKLESS.] 
* recche-les-nesse, s. [RECKLESSNESS.] 


ré-cede’, v.i. & t. [Lat. recedo, from re- == 
back, and cedo=to go.] [Crpz.] 
A. Intransitive: 


1. To go, move, or fall back ; to retreat, to 
withdraw. 
“ Thinner trees, receding, showed 
A little woodland plain.” Scott ; Marmion, iv. 5. 
2. To withdraw from a claim or pretension ; 
to relinquish a claim, proposition, or assertion. 
“T can be content to recede much from my own in- 
terests and personal rights,”"—King Charles: Hikon 
Basilike, 
*B. Trans. : To cede or give back ; to restore 
to a former possessor : as, To recede conquered 
territory. (Pron. ré-géde’.) 


ré-céipt’ (p silent), * re-ceit, * re-ceite, 

*re-cet, *re-scette, s. [O. Fr. recete, 
recepte, recoite (Fr. recette), from Lat. recepta = 
a thing received, prop. fem. sing. of receptus, 
pa. par. of recipio=to receive (q.v.); Sp. 
receta; Port. receita ; Ital. recetta.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of receiving ; the act of taking a 
thing sent or given. : 

* At the receipt of your letter.”—Shakesp. : Merchant 

of Venice, iv. 1, 

*2,. The act of taking, as a thing adminis- 

tered medicinally. 


“Romeo, should, on receipt thereof, soon sleep in 
quiet.” Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, iii. 5. 


8. That which is received or taken ; draw- 
ings. (Generally in the plural.) 

*4, A place for receiving. (Matthew ix. 9.) 

* 5. Reception, admission; a taking in or 
admitting. 

“The most convenient place for such receipt of learn- 

ing.” Brakes. ¢ Henry V111,, ti. 2, 

* 6, Reception, welcome. 

“ Jove requite ... thy kind receite of me.” 
Chapman. 

*, Capacity, power, or capability of re- 

ceiving and containing, 
“ In things of great receipt.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 136. 

*8. A place into which everything is re- 
ceived or admitted ; a receptacle, a retreat. 

“A luther recet euer ageyn peelondey 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 137. 

9. A recipe ; a prescription of ingredients 
for any composition ; hence, a plan or scheme 
by which anything may he effected or pro- 
duced, 

II. Comm. : A written document, declaring 
that certain goods or a sum of money have 
been received. When made out in full, a 
receipt should contain (1) the date when the 
merchandise or money. was received, (2) the 
name of the person or. firm from whom re- 
ceived, (8) the name of the person who receives 
it, (4) for what the money is paid or deposited. 
It may be in full or part payment bof an 
account, and operates accordingly. A receipt, 
though evidence of payment, is not absolute 
proof, and this evidence may be rebutted by 
proving that it was given under misapprehen- 
sion or obtained by fraud. Nostampis required 
to make a receipt valid in the United States, 
but in Britain a stamp is required if the sum 
receipted for amounts to more than two 
pounds, In that country an unstamped receipt 
is not evidence of payment until the stamp 
duty and a penalty of £10 have been paid. 


receipt-book, s. A book containing 
forms of receipt, with counterfoils, &c. 


receipt-stamp, s. An official penny 
stamp to be affixed to a receipt for sums of 
£2 or upwards. It must be cancelled by the 
receiver writing his initials or signature across 
it. It may be either adhesive or impressed on 
the paper. The same adhesive stamp is now 
used for postal and receipt purposes. (Hnglish.) 


i 


ré-géipt’ (p silent), vt. [Recurrr, J To 
give a receipt for; to write an acknowledge- 
ment of receipt on, as on a bill. 


* r8-cdipt’-a-ble(p silent), a. [Eng. receipt ; 
-able.| Capable of being receipted ; for which 
a receipt may be granted. 


* r-ceipt’-mént (p silent), s. [Eng. receipt 5 
-ment. | 
Law: The receiving or harbouring of @ 
felon knowingly after the commission of @ 
felony. (Burriil.) : 


ré-géipt’-6r (p silent), s. [Eng. recedpt ; -or.] 
One who receipts ; one who gives a receipt 5 
specif., in law, a person to whom property is 
bailed by an officer, who has attached it upon 
mesne process, to answer to the exigency of 
the writ, and satisfy the judgment, the under- 
standing being to have it forthcoming on de- 
mand. (Wharton.) 


ré-géiv-a-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. receivable; -ity.} 
The quality or state of being received ; capa- 
bility of being received. 


ré-céiv-a-ble, a. [Eng. receiv(e); -able.} 
Capable of being received. 


“For the feastes of the Jewes bee small, and receiv 
able but of fewe persones.”—Udal: Mark ii. 


* ré-céiv’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. receivable s 
-ness.| The quality or state of being receiv- 
able ; receivability. 


ré-céive’, *re-ceave, *re-ceyve,v.t. [0. 
Fr. recever (Fr. recevoir), from Lat. recipio= 
to receive: re- = back, and capio=to take; 
Sp. recibir ; Port. receber ; Ital. ricevere.] 

1. To take, get, or obtain, as a thing due, 
offered, sent, paid, given, or communicated : 
as, To receive a letter, to receive a message, to 
receive a reward, &c. 

2. To take in or on; to admit, to hold, to 
contain ; to act as a receptacle for anything. 

“ The basin that receives your guilty blood.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, V. 2. 
3. To welcome, to acknowledge. 
“He came unto his own, and his own received him 
not.”—John i. 11. 

4, To give admittance to; to entertain ; to 
admit in an official capacity. 

“* Abundance fit to honour, and receive 

Our heavenly stranger.” Milton: P. L., v. 815. 

5. To take or admit into the mind; to gain 
the knowledge of; to obtain or acquire intel- 
lectually. 

“His youth will aptly receive it.”—Shakesp. : Twelftl- 

Night, iii. 4, ke ee ff 

6. To give credence or acceptance to; to 
allow, acknowledge, or hold as a belief, tradi- 
tion, custom, &c. 

st Hane received custom tending: them to do as 

they did, there was no excuse to justify their act; un- 
less in the scripture they could show some law, that. 
did license them thus to break a received custom.”— 
Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 

* 7, To perceive by the senses ; to become. 
aware of, 

* Receives not thy nose court-odour from me?”— 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 

8. To be the object of; to experience, to 
suffer. 

“‘Whereby the commonwealth receives distress.” 

Daniel: Civil Wars, iii. 

9. To take stolen goods from a thief, know- 

ing them to be stolen. 


ré-géived’, pa. pur. or da [RECEIVE.] 


*ré-ceiv’-Ed-néss, s. (Eng. received; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being generally received, 
allowed, or acknowledged ; general allowance. 


“ Others will, upon account of the receivednessof the. 
proposed opinion, think it rather worth to be ex- 
amined, than acquiesced in.”—Boyle, 


ré-céiv-ér, s. [Eng. receiv(c); -er; Fr. re- 
ceveur.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who receives or takes in any manner ; 
& recipient. 

“Th t should al i 

of the receiver.” Goldsmiths The Bes Noa ey 

2, An officer appointed to. receive public 
moneys ; a treasurer; specially applied to— 

(1) An officer appointed by a court of civil 
law to receive the rents or profits of land, or 
the produce of other property, which is in 
dispute in a suit in that court. 

(2) An officer appointed by a court of civil 
law to receive the proceeds of any business 
undertaking which is being wound up by 
that court. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; miite, citb, ciire, ynite, ciir, rale, fill; try, Syrian. =, @=6; ey =a; 


qu = kw. 


(8) An officer appointed for a similar pur- 
Pose in suits concerning the estates of infants, 
against executors, and between partners for 
the purpose of winding up the concern. 
vets abe is : er ecneal of the enc 

y appoin' n every count 
Britain. Apes 3 

3. One who receives stolen good: 

s 1 3 from a 

thief, knowing them to be stolen. 

“The receiver of felonious] 
guilty of felony; and may be indicted ny taf 
either as an accessory after the fact, or for a substan. 
tive felony ; and in the latter case, whether the 
cipal felon shall or shall not have been previou: 
convicted, or shall or shall not be amenable to justice. 
Where the original stealing or converting of 
perty is a misdemeanor, the receiver is guilty 
misdemeanor, and where it is punishable on summary 
conviction, the receiver is liable to the same punish- 
ment,” — Blackstone» Comment., bk. iv., ch. 10, 


Il. Technically : 

1. Chem. : Any vessel for receiving the pro- 
ducts of distillation = a 

2. Pneumatics : 

(1) The bell-glass on the table of an air-pump. 

(2) The vessel which is adapted to collect or 
contain gas.’ 

* J (1) Receiver of the fines: An officer who 
received the money of all snch as compounded 
with the Crown on original writs sued out of 
Chancery. 

(2) Receivers of wrecks; Officers appointed 
by the Board of Trade for the preservation of 
wrecks, &e., for the benefit of the shipping 
interest. Called formerly Receivers of Droits 
of Admiralty. 


wé-céiv-ér-ship, s. (Eng. receiver; -ship.] 
The office, post, or position of a receiver. 


“To terminate the receivership, and to endeavour 
to save the property of the line from destruction.”"— 
Standard, Nov. 11, 1885, 


@6-céiv-ing, pr. par. ora. [RECcEIVE.] 
receiving—box, s. A box in which letters 
are deposited for post, &c. 


receiving-house, s. An office or depét 
where pore letters, &c., are received for 


trans ion. 
receiving-instrument, s. 
Telegr.: An a tus into which the current 


from the line wire passes and is intensified, 
‘in order by sounding or recording to be read 
‘as a Message. 

recet s. A branch post-office 
where letters, parcels, &c., are received for 
transmission, but from which no letters, &c., 
are delivered to the addressees. 


receiving-ship, s. 

Navy: A ship stationed in a harbor to receive 
recruits, who are ultimately to be transferred to 
the naval service. 


* y6-cél'-8-brate, vt. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
(q.v.).] To celebrate anew or a second 


“ And with their chained dance, 
Recelebrates the joyful match.” 
Ben Jonson: To Ed, Filmer, 
* yé-cdl-8-bra’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
celebration v4. The act of potebensng 
anew or a secon me ; a second or repeate 
celebration. 


wé'-cen-cy, s. [Low Lat. recentia, from Lat. 
pik 1 ca i (q.v.); Fr. récence.] 

1. The quality or state of being recent; 
newness ; new state or origin. 


“So also a scirrhus in its recency, whilst it is in its 
augment, requireth aaa applications. " —Wiseman : 


Surgery, bk. i., ch. x: 

2. The quality or state of being recent or 
late in time ; lateness in time ; freshness: as, 
the recency of an event. 

*rS-cdnse’,v.t. [Lat. recenseo, from re-= again, 
and censeo = to count, to reckon.) To review, 
to revise. 

“To recense and adjust the Latin Vulgate.”"—Bent- 
ley: Letters, p. 232. 

ré-gdn/-sion, s. [Lat. recensio.] [Recense.] 

1. The act of reviewing or examining ; 
enumeration. 

“tn the recensions of the Roman bishops, sometimes 


the apostles are reckoned in, sometimes excluded.”— 
Barrow: Of the Pope's Supremacy. 


2. The act of reviewing or revising the text 
of an ancient author by a critical editor; 
revisal. . 

3. A text established by a critical revision ; 
a revised edition. 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shiin; 


receivership—recess 


* ré-cén’-sion-ist, s. (Eng. recension ; -ist.] 
One who revises or reviews critically, as the 
text of an ancient author; an editor, 


ré’-cent, a. [Fr., from Lat. recens = fresh, a 
word of doubtful origin.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. New; of late origin or existence ; having 
happened recently. 


“The ancients were of opinion, that those 4, 
where Egypt now is, were formerly sea, and that a 
considerable poner of that country was recent."— 
Woodward : On Fossils, 


2. Late; not of remote date; not antique ; 
modern, 

3. Fresh ; not old; only lately made known 
or spoken of: as, recent intelligence, 

*4, Newly or lately come. 

“ Amphitryon recent from the nether sphere.” 

Lewis: Statius ; Thebaid viii. 

II. Geol.: A term applied to a division of 
the Post-Tertiary in which all the mammalia, 
as well as all the shells, are identical with 
living species. In certain places it is difficult 
to draw a distinction between the Recent and 
the Pleistocene deposits. Alluvium brought 
down by rivers, modern peat, the Clyde marine 
strata with canoes, the Kitchen-middens of 
Denmark, and the Lake-dwellings of Switzer- 
land, belong to the recent period. 


re’-cent-ly, adv. [Hng. recent; -ly.] Newly, 
lately, freshly ; not long since, 


“Those tubes, which are most recently made of 
fluids, are most flexible."—Arbuthnot. 


ré-gent-néss, s. [Eng. recent ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being recent; recency, 
newness, freshness; lateness of origin or 
oecurrence. 


“This inference of the 
Hale : Orig. of Mankind, p. 167. 


*ré-cén’-tre (tre as tér), v.t. [Pref., re-, 
and Eng. centre (q.v.).] To restore or return 
to the centre. 

“I recentre my immortal mind.” 

Coleridge: To the Departing Fear. 
ré-gép’-ta-cle, s. [Fr., from Lat. recepta- 
culum, a dimin, formed from recepto, frequent. 
of recipio = to receive (q.v.). ] 

1. Ord. Lang. : That which receives, admits, 
or contains things ; a vessel or place in which 
things are received and contained ; a repository. 

“ The common receptacles of filth and ordure.”—p. 

Horsley : Sermons, vol. 1., ser. 17. 

2. Botany: 

(1) Any part which supports another part. 
The receptacle of a flower is the top of the 

uncle on which the flowers are inserted. 
t may be a flattened area, or a vanishing 
point, or may be greatly dilated. (CLinan- 

THIvum.) The receptacle of a fruit is its Torus 

(q.v.). The receptacle of an ovule is the 

placenta (q.v.). The receptacle of the spor- 

angia in a fern is the vein passing through 
their axis, 

(2) A cavity for the reception of any sub- 
stance. ‘The receptacle of oil is one of the 
cysts which contain it, as, for instance, those 
on the rind of the orange. The receptacles of 
secretion are cavities in the interior of a plant 
in which the secretion is formed. 


ré-cép-tac’-u-lar, a. [Lat. receptaculwm = 
a receptacle; Eng. adj. suff. -ar.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or growing on a receptacle, 


ré-cép-taic'-y-liim, s. [Lat.] A receptacle. 
* ré-g&p -tar-¥, 3. & a. frat, receptus, pa, 


, 
par. of recipio = to receive (q.v.).] 
A, As subst.: That which receives; a recep- 
tacle. 


“ The doubtful appurtenances of arta and aries 
of en aoe ‘rowne: Vulgar Hrrours. (To the 
Reader. 


B. Asadj. : To be received or taken on trust. 


Ve tista Porta, in whose works, although there 
be ortained many excellent things, and verified upon 
his own experience, yet are there zany olay receptary, 
aud such as will not endure the it." Browne 
Vulgar Errours, bk. 1., ch. viil 


t ré-cSp-ti-bil-i-ty, s. [Bng. receptible ; 
~ity.] 


of mankind.”— 


1, The quality or state of being receptible ; 
receivableness, 
2. That which may be received or believed in, 
“The peripatetick matter is a pure unactuated 
er 5 and this conceited vacuum a meer recepti- 
ity.” —Glanvill ; Vanity of Dogmatizing, bk. xvi. 
*ré-cdp’-ti-ble, a. (Lat. receptibilis, from 
receptus, pa. par. of recipio = to receive (q.v.).] 
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Capable of being received ; fit to be received ; 
receivable, 


ré-cép'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. receptionem, 
accus. of receptio, from receptus, pa, par. of 
recipio = to receive (q.v.); Sp. recepcion.} 

1. The act of receiving ; the getting or re- 
ceiving of a thing sent, offered, given, or 
communicated: as, the reception of news. 

2. The state of being received or admitted ; 
admission, 

3. The act of admitting or allowing as legal 
or valid ; as, the reception of evidence. 

4. The act of receiving; the manner of re- 
ceiving on arrival ; treatment at first coming ; 
welcome, entertainment. 


“What reception a» Poem may find which 
neither abuse, party, nor blank verse to suppor 
I cannot tell.”"—@oldsmith : Traveller. (Dedic. 


5. A formal or ceremonial receiving of an 
official personage, guests, &c. 

6. Admission, credence, or allowance, as of 
an opinion or doctrine; acceptance, allow- 
ance, sanction. 


*“ As extravagant opinions as even common reception 
countenanced.”— . rs 


7. The act of taking in or admitting; ad- 
mission, readmission. 
“ My reception into grace.” Milton: P. R., iii. 205. 
* 8. Power or capacity of receiving, admit- 
ting, or containing ; receptivity, susceptivity. 
*9, A retaking, a recovery. 
“He ht glad of the French kin, sption 
of those towns rout Maximilian. Bacon Hoey PIE 
reception-room, s. 
company is received. 


ré-gép'-tive, a. [Fr. réceptif, from Lat. re- 
ceptus, pa. par. of recipio=to receive.] 
Having the quality of receiving or taking in 
what is communicated ; able to take in, hold, 
or contain. 


“So far forth as it is capable or receptive of a soul 
fee spirit.”—More: Antidote against Atheism, App., 


has 
t it, 


A room in which 


*ré-gép'-tive-néss, s. [Eng. receptive; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being recep- 
tive ; receptivity. 

“ An attempt will be made to put a limit to this 
facile and all-embracing receptiveness."—Daily Tele- 


graph, Feb. 24, 1882. 
ré-gép-tiv-i-ty, s. [Fr. réceptivité.] 
quality or state of being receptive. 


“fer catholicity and many-sided receptivity."~ 
Victoria Magazine, Nov., 1886, p. 13. 


* ré-cép’-tor-¥, a. & s, [Lat. receptus, pa 
par. of recipio = to receive (q.v-).} 
A, As adj.: Generally or popularly re- 
ceived or admitted, 
B. As subst.: That which receives; a re. 
ceptacle, 


ré-céss' (1), *re-cesse, s. [Lat. recessus, 
prob. pa. par, of recedo = to recede (q.v.).] 
IL, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of withdrawing, retiring, or 
receding: as, the recess of the tide. 
* 2. Departure, withdrawal. 


“ After whiche their recesse, the lorde Maxwell... 
made proclamacion."—Hall: Henry V/II. (an. 34), 


*3. A withdrawal from public business or 
notice ; a withdrawing into privacy. 

*4, The state of being in retirement or 
privacy ; seclusion, retirement. 

“During this recess Saul waa seized with his dis- 

order.”—-Warburton » Divine Legation, bk, iv. (Notes.) 

5. A suspension or remission of public 
business or procedure; the time during which 
public or other business is suspended, 


‘The Houses bad sate ever since January without a 
recess," —Macaulay » Hist, Eng., ch. xiv, 


6. A place ofretirement, secrecy, or privacy. 


“This happy place our sweet 
Recess.” Milton; P. L., xi. 808, 


7. The inner, secret, or private part. 


“ Deep in the close recesses of my soul.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad 1, TU. 


8. A cavity, niche, or sunken space formed 
in a wall; an alcove. 

II, Bot.: The sinus between the lobes of a 
lobed leaf. 


* r&-géss' (2), s. [Fr. recez.] An abstract or 
registry of the proceedings of an Imperial 
Diet of Germany ; the result of the delibera- 
tions of an Imperial Diet ; a decree. 


“Tn the imperial chamber, the proctors have a 
florin taxed and allowed them for every substantial 
recess.” —Ayliffe: Parergon Juris Canonici. 


The 


chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a3; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, éc. = bel, del. 
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* r&-céss’, v.t. [Recess (1), s.] 
1, To make into a recess ; to make a recess 


in, s 
“The deckhouse is recessed eighteen inches into the 
deck.”—Field, May 1, 1866. ‘ 
2. To withdraw ; to place in retirement. 


“You will be comfortably recessed from curious 
impertinents.”—JMiss Edgeworth: Maneuvring, ch. xix, 


ré-céssed’, a. (Eng. re- 
cess (1), s.; -ed.] Having 
a recess or recesses. 


recessed-arch, s. 

Arch. ; Anarch within 
another. (They are some- 
times termed double, 
triple, &c., arches, and 
sometimes compound 
arches.) 


*rd-céss'-idn (ss as 
sh) (1), s. "Lat. reces- 
sio, from »~essus, pa. 
par. of recedo = to recede ( 
(a-v-).] 

1, The act of receding, retiring, or with- 
drawing; withdrawal, retirement ; especially, 
the act of receding or retiring from a claim, 
demand, or pretension. 

“ His [Christ’s] whole life went in a constant re- 

cession from his own rights.”—South - Sermons, x. 301. 

2. The state of being put back, retired, or 
withdrawn ; retired state or position. 

“It [sin] is the farthest recession in the world from 

the divine perfections.”—Sharp. Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 7. 


* { Recession of the equinowes : [PRECESSION, {{]. 


*ré-céss'-idn (ss as sh) (2), s. [Pref. re- 
aad Eng. cession (q.v.).} 

1. The act of ceding back or restoring; 
retrocession : as, the recession of conquered 
territory to its former sovereign. 

2. Aregrant. (Wharton.) 


* r8-géssive, a. [Lat. recessus, pa. par. of 
recedo = to recede(q.v.).] Receding, retiring, 
going back. 


Réch’-a-bite, s. [For etym., see def. 1.] 

1. Jewish Hist.: A member of a section of 
the Kenites, called in Hebrew 0°23)(rechabim), 
from Rechab (13) = the horseman ; 1) (rachab) 
= to ride), the father of Jonadab, who en- 
joined his descendants to abstain from wine, 
from building houses, sowing seed, and plant- 
ing vineyards, and commanded them to dwell 
in tents (Jer. xxxv. 2-19). Wolff (Journal, ii. 
334, 335) mentions an interview he had with 
a nomadic Jew near Senaa, who claimed to be 
a descendant of Jonadab, stating that his tribe 
were 60,000 in number, and adhered to their 
ancient laws, and that they were a living fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of Jeremiah (xxxy. 19). 

*2. Hence, one who abstains from alcoholic 
beverages ; a teetotaler. 

“A Rechabite poor Will must live, 
And drink of Adam's ale.” 
Prior: Wandering Pilgrim. 

3. A member of the Independent Order of 
Rechabites [1], a Friendly Society founded 
upon temperance principles, ‘“‘so that ab- 
stainers could be united together, and have 
the privileges of a Benefit Society as well.” 
(Jubilee Record of the Order, p.11.) The first 
meeting was held at the Temperance Hotel, 
Bolton Street, Salford, August 25, 1835. The 
Rechabite pledge is extremely stringent and 
far-reaching, but the order is steadily increas- 
ing in Great Britain, and has been introduced 
into the Colonies. Their lodges are called 
*tents,” in alkusion to Jer, xxxv. 7. At the 
Jubilee Conference, held at Exeter, Aug. 4-7, 
1885, the number of members was 59,097. 


Réch’-a-bit-igm, s. [Eng. Rechabit(e); -ism.] 
The teaching and practice of the Rechabites 
[REcHABITE, 3.] 

“The advantages which Rechabitism offered above 
other friendly societies.”—Rechabite Magazine, July, 
1886, p. 175. 

*re-change’, v.t. & 4. (Pref. re-, and Eng. 
change (q.v.).] To change again or back. 


-re-chant’, *re-chaunt, v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. chant (q.v.).] To sing antiphonally. 
“The cheerful and rechawnting cries 
Of oldand young.” Sylvester: Handy-Orafts, 31. 
* ré-cha-0s, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. chaos 
(q.v.).] To reduce again to chaos, 


“When states rechaosed lie.” 
Davies: Sir T. Overbury, p. 16. 


SE. 
West Doorway of Ruined 
Cathedral of Elgin.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine 
or. wore. wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rfle, full; try, Syrian. 2, 09 


recess—reciprocal 


*ré-charge’, ut. [Pref. re-, and Eng. charge 
(q.v.). J ; 
1, To charge or accuse in return. 
ug "ford rechi 'd, and supplicates the king.” 
alle tbeaabe ch ‘Duniel: Civil Wars, i. 
2. To attack again or anew. 
“ They charge, recharge, and all along the sea a 
They drive, and squander the huge Belgian fleet.’ 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, xvii. 
*ré-char’-tér, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
charter, Vv. (q.V-).) 
1. To charter again or anew. 
2. To give a new or fresh charter to. 


*ré-char’-tér, s. (Pref. re-, and Eng. charter, 
s. (q.v.).] A second or renewed charter ; the 
renewai of a charter. 


*yré-chase’, v.t. [Fr. rechasser.] To chase or 
drive back, (A term in hunting.) 
“Then these assail, then those vechase again.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, iv. 
*ré-chas’-ten (¢ silent), v.t. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. chasten(q.v.).] To chasten again. 
“In their light rechasten’d silently.” 
Moore: Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 
*re-chéat’, *re-chate’, s. [0. Fr. requeste ; 
Fr. requéte.] [REQUEST.] 

Hunt. : A call which the huntsman wound 
on the horn, when the hounds had lost their 
game, to call them back from pursuing a 
counter-scent. 


“I will have a recheat winded in my forehead.”— 
Shakesp. - Much Ado, i. 1. 


*ré-chéat’, *re-chate’, v.i. [RecHzar, s.] 
Hunt.: To play or wind the recheat on the 
horn. 


iM Rechating with his horn, which then the hunter 
cheers. Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s, 13. 


*re-cheér’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. cheer, v. 
(q.v.).] To cheer again. 
“Let neuer sunne recheere them with his raies,” 
Davies: Holy Roode, p. 27. 
ré-chér’-ché, a. [Fr., pa. par of rechercher = 
to seek after.] Sought out. with care; choice; 
out of the common ; rare; of rare attraction. 


*ré-chew’ (ew as ui), v.t. (Pref. re-, and 
Eng. chew (q.v.).] To chew again. 
“ As some beasts rechew their meat.” 
Davies; Holy Roode, p. 22. 
*ré-child’, v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. child 
(q.v.).] To become a child again. 
““ When he, rechilding, sought 
With childish sport to still thy cryes.” 
Sylvester ; The Magniyicence, 526. 
ré-chodse’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. choose 
(q-v.).] To choose again. 


“‘Which permits those to he rechosen, whose seats 
are vacated by the acceptance of a place of profit.”— 
Johnson; The False Alarm. 


ré-chos'-en, pa. par. ora. [RECHOOSE.] 


*ré-cid’-i_vate, v.i. (Lat. recidivus= falling’ 


back, from recido=to fall back: re-= back, 
and cado= to fall; Fr. récidiver.] To fall back 
or again; to relapse, to backslide. 


“ Thus then to recidivate, and to go against her own 
act."—Bp. Andrewes: Opuscula ; Speech, p. 79. 


ré-cid'-i-va’-tion, s. [Recipivare.] A fall- 
ing back ; a relapsing, a backsliding. 
“This recidivation is desperate."—Bp. Hall; St. 
Paul's Combat. 


re-cid’-i-vist, s. [Fr.-récidiviste.] One who 
has been convicted a second time ; one of the 
worst class of felons. 


“France guaranteeing, in consideration thereof, 
that no recidivists should be sent to any of the islands 
of the Pacific.”—7imes, March 29, 1886. 


*r6-cid’-i_voiis, a. [Lat. recidivus.] [Re- 
CIDIVATE.] Liable to fall again; relapsing, 
backsliding, 


ré¢’-i-pé, s. [Lat., imper. sing. of recipio = 
to receive, to take.) The first word in a 
medical prescription ; and, hence, used for 
the prescription itself. It is abbreviated, R 
or , which is a relic of the astrological 
symbol of Jupiter. The word is now often 
repay for a receipt for any mixture or prepara- 
ion. 
“And give a dose for everie disease, 
In prescripts long and tedious recipes.” 
Bp. Hall: Satires, iii. 4. 
ré-cip’-i-an-gle, s. (Lat. recipio = to receive, 
to take, and Eng. angle.] 
Engin. : An instrument with two legs, 


a 


attached at one end by a double-headed screw, 
and a graduated arc, used for measuring and 
laying off angles of fortifications. The centre 
of the protractor is applied at the re-entering 
angle of the instrument, and its graduated 
margin shows the angle of divergence of the 
legs. 


*r8-gip'-i-ence, *ré-¢ip’-i- en-¢y, 5. 
Lat. recipiens, pr. par. of recipio = to receive 
q.v.).] Areceiving; the act or capacity of 

receiving ; reception. 


ré-cip’-i-ent, a. & s. [Lat. recipiens, pr. par 
of recipio =to receive (q.v.); Fr. récipient. 
Sp. & Ital. reciptente.] 

A, As adj.: Receiving. 

B. As substantive: 

1. One who or that which receives; & 
receiver; one to whom anything is offered, 
given, or communicated. 

“But by educing the affirmers only mean a produc- 
ing in it, with a subjective dependence on its recipi- 
ent.” —Glanvill : Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xvi. 

*2. The receiver of a still. 


“The form of sound words, dissolved by chymica) 

reparation, ceases to be nutritive ; and a’ ter all the 
Tapoaks of the alembeck, leaves in the recipient a 
fretting corrosive.”—Decay of Piety. 


ré-cip’-ré-cal, *re-cip-ro-call, a. & s. 
[Lat. reciproc(us) = returning, reciprocal, a 
word of unknown origin ; Eng. adj. swf. -al; 
Fr. réciproque ; Sp. & Ital. reciproco.} 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Moving backwards and forwards ; acting 
with a forward and backward motion. 

“ Sand brought in with the reciprocall course of the 

tides.”"—P. Holland: Camden, p. 206. 

2. Acting alternately ; alternate. 

*3. Acting in return for something done 
before. 

“* Eurynome, that to her father had 
Reciprocall Oceanus.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xviii. 

4, Mutual; done by each in turn to the 
other. 

“ Let our reciprocal vows be remembered.” . 
Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 6, 

5. Mutually interchangeable. 

“ These two rules will render a definition reciprocal 

with the thing defined.”— Watts : Logic. 

II. Gram.: Reflexive. Applied to verbs 
which have as an object a pronoun standing 
for the subject: as, ‘‘ Bethink yourself.” Itis 
also applied to pronouns of this class. 

B. As subst. : That which is reciprocal to 
another thing. Specif., in mathematics, the 
quotient resulting from the division of unity 
by the quantity : thus the reciprocal of a is 
, of 2is 4, of a+b is = &c. The pro- 
duct of a quantity, and its reciprocal, is always 
equal to 1. The reciprocal of a vulgar frac- 


tion is the denominator divided by the numera- 
tor : thus the reciprocal of } is 2, of % is #, &c. 

reciprocal-cross, s. 

Biol.: A cross between the male of one 
species and the female of another, and then 
between a male of the second and a female 
of the first. Darwin instances the case of a 
female ass foal being crossed with a stallion, 
and then a mare by a male ass. He shows 
(Origin of Species, ch. ix.) that the fertility 
greatly varies in different species. 


reciprocal-equation, s. 

Math.: An equation which remains un- 
changed in form, when the reciprocal of the 
unknown quantity is substituted for that 
quantity. 

reciprocal-figures, s. pl. 

Geom.: Two figures of the same kind, as 
triangles, parallelograms, &., so related that 
two sides of the one form the extremes of an 


analogy of which the means are the two cor- 
responding sides of the other. 


reciprocal-proportion, s. 
TION. ] 

reciprocal-quantities, s. pl. 

Math. : Quantities which when multiplied 
together produce unity. 

reciprocal-ratio, s. 

Math. : The ratio between the reciprocals of 
two quantities : thus, the reciprocal ratio of 
2 to 3 is 4 to 4. 

reciprocal-rectangles, s. pi. 

Geom. : Rectangles which are not equal, but 


[PRopor- 


8 3 80, pot, 
=e; ey=4; qu=kw. 


whose areas are equivalent. The base is re- 
ciprocally proportional to the altitude, and 
the reverse. 


reciprocal-terms, s. pl. 
Logic : Terms which have the same significa- 


tion, and are therefore convertible, and may 
be used for each other, 


b ré-cip-r6-cal’-i-ty, s. (Eng. reciprocal ; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being reciprocal. 
(Coleridge.) 


ré-cip’-rd-cal-ly, adv. (Eng. reciprooat ; -ly.} 
1. Ord, Lang. : In a reciprocal manner ; 
mutually, interchangeably ; in such a manver 
that each affects the other, and is equally 
atfected by it. 
“ Infecting one another, reci; ly.” 
tong 2 Henry vir. LL. 
2. Math. & Physics: In reciprocal ratio or 
proportion ; inversely ; thus in bodies of the 
same weight the density is reciprocally as the 
magnitude; that is, the greater the magnitude 
the less the density, and the less the magni- 
tude the greater the density. 


reciprocally-proportional, a. 

Math. : Two quantities are reciprocally pro- 
portional when both being variable the ratio 
of the one to the reciprocal of the other is 
constant. This requires that their product 
should be constant. 


ré-cip’-ré-cal-néss, s. (Eng. reciprocal; 
> a The quality or state of being recipro- 


“rn, 
Seen ch theme ar injury ongirt tosay the 
- wuaaid -ty.) 


* ré-cip-ré-cal-tY, s. (Eng. 
The same as RECIPROCALITY (q.V. 
“ With 
united burton amet. Yelanchoge pes ea 
ré-cip’-rd-cate, vi. & t. (Lat. reciprocatus, 
pa. par. of reci =to go backwards and 
forwards, to reciprocate.] 

A. Intrans.: To move backwards and for- 
wards ; to act interchangeably or alternately ; 
to alternate. 

fri homeo nae nT anaes pmo Hd 
Cowper ; Charity, 119. 

B. Trans. : To give and return mutually; 

to give in requital ; to interchange. ‘ 


“ Por tis a union that ks 
Reciprocated duties.” ‘owper : Friendship. 


ré-cip’-r6-cat-ing, pr. par. or a. [RectPRo- 


CATE.) 


reciprocating-engine, s. 
Steam-eng. : The common form of engine, in 
which the piston and piston-rod move back- 
wards and forwards in a straight line, abso- 
Tutely or relatively to the cylinder, as in oscil- 
lating-cylinder engines. The term is used in 


contradistinction to Rotary-engine (q.v.). 


reciprocating-motion, s. 

Mach.: A mode of action frequently em- 
ployed in the transmission of power from one 
part of a machine to another. A rigid bar is 

* suspended upon a centre or axis, and the parts 
situated on each side of the axis take alter- 
nately the positions of those on the other. 

reciprocating-propeller, s. A pro- 
peller jt se a paddle which has a limited 
stroke and returns in the same path. The 
propelleris reciprocated by a horizontal engine. 


pé-cip-ré-ca'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. re- 
eciprocationem, —— co a area ae - 
ciprocatus, pa. par. 0 yproco = to reciproca 
(q.v.) ; Sp. ilenmeiee: Ital. reciprocazione.] 
1. The act of reciprocating ; interchange or 
alternation of acts; a mutual or reciprocal 
giving and returning. 


“Thus a kind of reciprocation of censures may be 
carried on.”"—Waterland: Works, v. 144. 


2. Alternation ; reciprocal or alternate mo- 
tion. 
be extends to the 
So ior ax the rectpronstion of the sea 


"a Ray 2 
ré¢-i_prig’-i-ty, s. [Fr. réciprocité.] The 
cnality ps of being reciprocal ; specif., 
reciprocal obligation or right ; equal rights to 
be mutually granted and enjoyed, as, in poli- 
tical economy, the securing in commercial 
treaties between two or more nations mutual 
advantages to the same extent, e.g., the ad- 
mission, mutually, of certain goods, supposed 


boil, béy; PdUt, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tien, -sion = shin; -fion, -sion=zhin, -cious, 


reciprocality—reckon 


to be practically equivalent to each other, 
duty free, or at equal duties on importation. 


“Any degree of reciprocity will prevent the t 
= being nuda Btrokorene ? Com Let 


ment., bk. il., 

WY Law of reciprocity : 
Math: A term employed by Legendre in his 
Théorie des Nombres, to express a certain re- 
lation that exists between the remainders 


resulting from dividing not by », and ™— 


by m, when m and mare prime. If we desig- 
nate the remainder in the first case by R, and 
in the second by R’, then, when m and n are 
both of the form 4a—1, Rk’ =— R, and in all 
other cases R= R’.... 


reciprocity-treaty, s. 

Hist.: A treaty made in 1854 between Great 
Britain and the United States regulating 
trade between the latter country and Canada. 
In 1864 the States proposed its abrogation 
which was carried out in 1886, 


* ré-cip-rd-corn’-oiis, a. Lat. reciprocus 
= backward, and cornu =ahorn.] Having the 
horns turned backwards and then forwards, as 
those of a ram. 


* ré-cip’-rd-colis, a. [Lat. reciprocus.] Re- 
ciprocal. 
“ He had devised to make the band reci; 
egal."—Strype > Memorials, vol. i., bk. i, ch. v. 
* ey Saciane (que as k), * ré¢’-i-prok, 
a. &s. [Fr. réciprogue.] 
A. As adj.: Reciprocal, mutual, recipro- 
cated. 


and 


“ Except the love be reciproque.”—Bacon. 
B, As subst.: That which is reciprocal ; 
reciprocity. 
“ We could be content upon convenient reciproque.” 
—Wyatt : The King to ‘Sir'T. Wyatt, May 17, 1588. 


* ré-gi’-sion, s. [Lat. recisio, from recisus, 
pa. par. of recido = to cut off: re- = back, and 
cedo (in comp. -cido)=to cut.] The act of 
cutting off. 


ré-ci-tal, s. (Eng. recit(e); -al.] 
*L Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of reciting ; the reciting or repe- 
tition of the words of a person or document ; 
rehearsal, recitation. 


“ The Athanasian Creed has been honoured with a 
public recital.” —Waterland ; Works, iv. 231. 


2, Enumeration. 


“ And give us, in recitals of disease, 
A doctor's trouble,” Cowper ; Conversation, 818. 


3. Narration; the giving an account or 
narrative of the particulars of an event or 
series of events, 

4, A musical performance given by a single 
performer. 


“ An organ recital, with two or three hymns, and an 
introductory and closing prayer, would meet a great 
public want.”—Daily Te ‘aph, Feb. 8, 1886, 


5, That which is recited, rehearsed, or nar- 
rated ; a story, a narrative. 

IL Law: That part of a deed which recites 
the deeds, arguments, and other matters of 
fact, which may be necessary to explain the 
reasons upon which it is founded. 


ré¢-i-ta’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. recitationem, 
accus. of recitatio, from recitatus, pa. par. of 
recito =to recite (q.v.); Sp. recitacion; Ital. 
recitazione.] 

1. The act of ape the recital or repe- 
tition of words; specif., the delivery before 
an audience of a composition committed to 
memory as an exercise or display of elocution. 

2. The repetition or rehearsal of a lesson by 
pupils before their teacher. 

et courses are twenty-two in number, and pro- 

vide forty-six recitations a week.” —Scribner's Magazine, 
Sept., 1877, p. 706. 

8. That which is recited or rehearsed ; the 

composition or matter recited or delivered. 


ré¢-i-ta-tive’, a. & s. [Fr. récitatif; Ital. 
recitativo.] 

* A, As adjective: 

1. Reciting, rehearsing, repeating. 

2. Pertaining to or intended for musical 
recitation or declamation; in the style of 
recitative. 

B. As substantive: 

Music: 

1. A species of musical declamation, not 
necessarily in rhythmical form, but so arranged 
or designed as to assimilate musical sounds 
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as nearly as possible to ordinary speech, It is 
used in operas, oratorios, &c., to relate a story, 
to express some action or passion, or to reveal 
a secret or design, and is of two kinds, unac- 
companied and accompanied, the latter being 
the more common in modern music, 

2. A piece of music intended to be sung in 
recitative. 


ré¢-i-ta-_tive’-ly, adv. [Eng. recitative ; -ly.] 
In manner of a recitative. 


rég-i-ta-ti’-vo, s. [Ital.] The same as Recr- 
TATIVE (q.V.). 


“There is nothing that has more startled our Eng- 
lish audience than the Italian recitativo at its first 
entrance upon the stage.”—Adidlison : Spectator, No. 29. 


ré-gite’, v.t. & i, (Fr. réciter, from Lat. recito, 
from re-= back, again, and cito= to call, to 
name, to cite (q.v.); Sp. recitar ; Ital. recitare.} 

A. Transitive: 

1, To repeat orrehearse from memory some- 
thing written down, prepared, or learnt, before- 
hand; to deliver from a printed or written 
document or from memory ; specif., to declaim 
or rehearse, with appropriate gestures, before 
an audience, 


* 2. To quote ; to refer to. 


“Which booke .. . is oft recited... in the frag- 
ments of Nonius."—Ascham ; Schoolmaster, bk, ii. 


3. To tell over; to narrate, to relate; to 
describe in detail; to go over in particulars : 
as, To recite one’s adventures, to recite a man’s 
good deeds. 

B. Intrans: To rehearse a composition 
committed to memory before an audience ; te 
repeat or rehearse a lesson. 


*ré-cite’, s. (Fr. récit.] [Rucrre, v.] Recital. 


“ All former recites or observations of long-lived 
races,”—Sir W. Temple: Of Health. 


r6-cit’-ér, s. [Eng. recit(e); -er.] One who 
recites or rehearses ; a narrator; an enumera- 
tor. 


“ Like those reciters in old Rome."—Burton: Anat, 
Melancholy, p. 270. 


réck, *recche, *rekke, v.i. & ¢. [A.S. 
récan (for récian), cogn. with O. Sax. rdkian ; 
O. H. Ger. rékhjan, ruokhjan; M. H. Ger, 
ruochen = to reck; ruoch = care, heed; 
O. H. Ger. ruah, ruoh.) 

A, Intrans.: To care, to heed; to have a 
care or thought. 
“* Recking as little what betideth me.” 
Shakesp. ° Gentlemen of Verona, iv. & 
{ Frequently followed by of. 
“ He reck'd not of the life he lost nor prize.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 14 
*B. Trans. : To heed, to regard ; to have a 
care or thought for. 
“What reckeh he his rider’s angry stir?” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 288. 
* ¥ It recks (Used impersonally) : It concerns. 
‘* Hym recketh nought what men recorden.” 
Gower: C. A., Vv. 
réck’-léss, *reche-les, *rech-lesse, 

*reck-lesse, *retch-less, *resche-les, 

a. [A.S. recceleds, receleds ; cf. Dut. roekeldos.] 

Not recking or heeding; careless ; heedless of 

consequences ; mindless, thoughtless ; rashly 

impetuous ; foolhardy. 


“The flercest and most reckless of partisans.”"~ 
Macaulay; Hist. Eng., ch, vi. 


réck’-léss-ly, *reche-lesse-ly, adv. 
(Eng. reckless; -ly.] In a reckless manner; 
heedicssly, carelessly. 


“They had, they imagined, been recklessly, if not 
rfidiously, sent to certain destruction.”"—Macaulay > 
‘ist, Eng., ch, xiii, 


réck’-léss-néss, * reche-les-nesse, s. 
(Eng. reckless ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
ing reckless ; heedlessness of consequences. 


* What seemed to his associates to be his unnatural 
recklessness and audacity.”"—AMacaulay > Hist. Rng., 
ch, v. 


tréck’-ling, s. & a. [Prob. from reck, with 
dimin. suff. -ling.] 
A, As subst.: The smallest and weakest in 
a brood of animals; a delicate babe. 


“ There lay the reckling, one 
But one, hour old." Tennyson: Lancelot & Elaine, 


B, As adj. : Weakest. 
** A mother dotes upon the reckling child 
More than the strong.” 

Taylor: 2 Philip Van Artevelde, v. 8. 
réck’-6n, *rek-en, * rek-ene, * rek-ne, 
v.t. &i, [A.S. ge-recenian = to explain, alli 
to ge-reccan, recean = to rule, direct, order, 
tell; cogn. with Dut. rekenen; Icel. reikna ; 


gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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Dan. regne; Sw. rdkna ; O. H. Ger. rekhanon ; 

. H. Ger. rechenen; Ger. rechnen = to 
reckon ; O. H. Ger. rachjan; M. H. Ger. rechen 
= to declare, to tell. From the same root as 
rake (1), v. (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

i. To count, to number, to calculate; to 
number one by one; to enumerate. (Fre- 
quently followed by wp.) 

“T have not art to reckon my groans.”—Shakesp. ° 

Hamlet, ii. 1. 

2. To account, to impute, to assign, as in an 
account. (Romans iv. 9.) 

3. To estimate by rank or quality; to 
esteem, to repute, to account, to value. 

“ She reckoned it at her life's rate.” 
Shakesp. : All's Well, Vv. 3. 

B.. Intransitive: 

J. To make reckoning ; to cast account ; to 
compute, to calculate ; to make computation. 


“Tam ill at reckoning.” 
Shukesp.: Love's Labour's Lost, i. 2. 


2. To go through accounts ; to cast up and 
settle accounts ; to adjust the balance of debit 
and credit. (Matt. xxv. 19.) 

*3. To make up or render an account; to 
give account. 

“All flesh shall rise up and reckon.”— Sandys: 

Sermons fo. 178. 

*4 To reason with one’s self, and conclude 
from argument. (Isaiah xxxviii. 13.) 

5. To think, to imagine, to suppose, to con- 
clude, to infer: as, I reckon he will come. 
(Provincial in England, and very common in 
the middle and southern states of America.) 


*@ (1) To reckon for: To give account ;, to 
be answerable. 

“Tf they fail in their bounden duty, they shall 

reckon for it one day.”"—Sanderson ; Judgment. 

(2) To reckon on or upon: To count or rely 
on; to depend on; to lay dependence or 
reliance on. 

*(3) To reckon with: To call to account; to 
settle accounts. with, 


reckoner—recline 


*2. To call out repeatedly to; to call on. 
“The headstrong horses hurried Octavius, the 
trembling charioteer, along, and were deaf to his re- 
claiming them.”—Dryden. 
*3. To call or ery out against; to contra- 
dict, to gainsay. 
“ Herod, instead of reclaiming what they exclaimed, 
embraced and hugged their praises.”—Fudler. 
*4, To recover, to regain. 
“ This arm,—that hath reclaim’d 
To your obedience fifty fortresses.” i 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., iii. 4 
5. To bring back from error, wandering, or 
transgression to a state of moral rectitude ; 
to reform ; to recall or bring back from evil 
courses. 
“Tf he there be tamed, 


Or in one article of vice reclaim’d.” 
Cowper: Tirocinium, 241, 


6.. To rescue, to deliver. 
“* He arose 
To raise a language, and his land reclaim,” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 30. 


7. To rescue or recover from being waste, 
wild, desert, unproductive, or the like; to 
bring under cultivation. 


“Most of the work in reclaiming that small park 
was given to crofters,”—Zcho, Sept. 8, 1885, 


*8, To reduce or bring from a wild toa 
tame or domestic state ; to tame. 


“A qualified property may subsist in animals fere 
nature, by a man’s reclaiming and making them 
tame by art.”—Blackstone: Oomment., bk. ii., ch. 25, 

*9, To bring under restraint ;, to restrain ; 

to keep back or under. 


“The wood is reclaimed and repressed from running 
out in length.”"—P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xvii., ch. xxil. 


* TI. Falconry: To bring the hawk back to 
the wrist by a certain call. 
“* Recleimen thee, and bring thee to the lure.” 
oh Chaucer; C. £., 17,022. 
B. Intransitive: 
* J. Ordinary Language: 
J.. To ery outor exclaim against anything. 
“The whole Catholic church reclaims ; and Chris- 
tian ears would not bear it."—Waterland : Works, i. 89. 


2. To effect reclamation or reformation; to 
reform. 


| ré-climby (0 silent), v.t. 


reclaiming-note, s. 

Scots Law: The petition of appeal to the 
inner house, craving the alteration of the 
judgment reclaimed against. 


*yé-claim’-léss, a. [Eng. reclaim (1), v.$ 
-less.) Incapable of being reclaimed ; not to 
be reclaimed. 


réc-la-ma-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. reclama- 
tionem, aceus. of reclamatio =a cry of opposi- 
tion, from reclamatus, pa. par. of reclamo = to 
ery out against; Sp. reclamacion ; Ital. recla- 
mazione.] [RucLAtm (1), v.] 

*1, The act of reclaiming ; a remonstrance 5 
a cry of opposition, disapprobation, or remon- 
strance. 

*2. A claim made; a demand or challenge 
of something to be restored, 

3. The act of reclaiming or bringing back 
from evil courses; reformation; a turning 
from wrong or disreputable habits to a better 
course of life. 


“For their reclamation from evill, or encourage- 
ment in good."—Bp, Hall: Satan's Fiery Darts 
Quenched, Dec. 38, § 6. 


4, The act of reclaiming or bringing into 
cultivation : as, the reclamation of land. 
* 5, The act of reclaiming, or demanding to 
have returned. 
“ During the three days’ grace allowed for reclama- 
tion.” —Field, Jan. 2, 1886. 
rée-clasp’, v.t. or 4. ([Pref.’ re-, and Eng, 
clasp, v. (q.v.)]. To clasp again or anew. 
“When two laminz, which have been separated by 
accident or force, are brought together again, they im- 
mediately reclasp.”—Paley: Natural Theology, ch. xii. 
*yré-cléar’, v.t. [Pref. re-, 


and Eng. clear 
(q.v.).] To clear'again. ; 


(Pref. re-, and Eng. 
climb.] To climb or ascend again. 


“ Reclimbed the steep 
And gain’d the shrine.” 
Moore: The Fire-Worshippers. 


| ré-clin’-ant, a. [Lat. reclinans, pr. par. of 
reclino = to recline (q.v.). ] 


Her, : The same as DEecLiwant (q.v.). 


“T should reclaim in good earnest.”—Richardson : 
Clarissa, iii. 23. 


3. To draw back; to give way. 
IL. Scots Law: To appeal. 


(Pref.. re-; and Eng. claim, 


réck’-on-ér, s. [Eng. reckon ; -er.] 
1. O1e who reckons; one who computes or 
calculates. 


‘* Reckoners without their host must reckon twice.” 
—Camden: Remains. 


i 
t 


| ré-clin’-ate, a. ([Lat.. reclinatus, pa. par. of 


2. That which assists a person to reckon ; 
a@ book containing tables ready calenlated ; a 
ready-reckoner (q.v.). 


réck’-on-ing, * rec-on-yng, pr. par., a., 
&s. [Reckon.] 
A. & B. As pr: par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb); 
C. As substantive : 
L. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of counting, computing, or cal- 
culating; computation. 
“1H it should i 
Pea eres oad Ap A capri pt rhe me 
2. A statement of accounts with another ; 
@ comparison. of accounts. with. a view to 
settlement. 


“To cause the marchaunts to come to a reconyng 
with me."—Z. Gresham to Duke of Northumberland, 
April, 1553. 


* 3. An account of time. 


“ Canst thou their reckonings keep ?” 
_ Sandys: Paraphrase of Job, 
4, The charge, account, or bill;. charge by: 
the landlord of an inn, &e: 

“‘Tnever scorn to be treated by any that are kind 
enough to pay my reckoning.”—Goldsmith ; Hssays, vi. 
5, A charge generally ; cost incurred. 

* He deems a thousand, or ten thousand lives, . 


An easy reckoning.” Cowper: Task, Vv. 278, 
*6. Esteem, estimation, account, repute. 


“ Those: [herbs] which the magicians make such 
reckoning of."—P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xxiv., ch. xvii, 


IL Nout. : [Dpap-REcKoNING]. 


* reclkoning-book, s. A book in which 
money received and. expended is:set down, 


ré-claim’ (1), * re-claime, * re-clame, 

* re-clayme,, * re-cleime,.v.t. & i: (Fr. 
réclamer, from Lat. reclamo=to ery out 
against: re-= back, again, and clamo=to 
ery, to call; Sp. & Port. reclamar ; Ital, re- 
clanare.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1, To call back, to recall. [II] 


“ Willed him for to reclayme, with spee 
His scattred people, ere they all rere Saine™ 
Spenser’: F.Q., V. xii. 9. 


| ré-claimy’ (2), v.t. 


| ré-claim’-a-ble, a. 


v. (q.v.).] To claim again; to claim back ; 
to: demand repossession. of. 
“ And thus at Venice landed to reclaim: 
His wife, religion, house, and Christian name.” 
Byron : Beppo, xcvii. 


| *r6é-claim’, *re-clame; s: [Rectan (1), v.] 


“The act. of reclaiming or calling back; the 

state of being reclaimed. 

“ But leasure had and liberty to frame 
Their purpost flight, free from all men’s reclame.” 

Spenser: F. Q., IIL. x. 16. 

[Eng. reclaim (1), v. ; 
-able.} Capable of being reclaimed or re- 
formed ; capable of reformation. 


“ He said that h : > 
that this was bis first fale Dp. Cookburny tone on 
Burnet, p. 41. 

* ré-claim’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. reclaimad(le); 
-ly.] Soas to be capable of being reclaimed. 

* ré-claim’-ant, s. [Eng. reclaim (1), v.; 
-ant.) One who opposes, gainsays, contra- 
dicts, or remonstrates against anything. 


“Three hundred and eighteen bishops, very unani- 
mous\in their resolutions, excepting a few reclaim- 
ants.” —Waterland’: Works, i. 89. . 


*re-claime, v.t. & % [Recta (1), 2.) 
ré-claimed’, pa. par. or a. [REcLArM (1), v.] 
reclaimed-animals; s. pl. 

Law: Animals: which have been made tame 
or domesticated by art, industry, or education, 
by which act a:qualified property is: acquired 
in them. 

ré-claim’-ér, s. 
One whv reclaims. 
ré-claim'-ing, pr. par.& a, [Recuarm (1), v.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 


1, Ord. Lang.: Serving or tending to re- 
claim or reform; reforming. 


2. Scots Law: Appealing from a judgment 


of the lord-ordinary to the inner house of the 
Court of Session. 


reclaiming-days, s. pl. 


Scots Law: The days allowed. to one dis- 
satisfied with the judgment. of the lord-ordi- 
nary to appeal to the inner house, 


[Eng. reclaim (1), v.; -er.] 


reclino =-to recline (q.v.). | 

Botany : 

1. (Of estivation): Having the parts bent 
down upon their stalk; inflexed, as in the 
aconite. ; 

2. (Of any part): Falling gradually back 
from the perpendicular; as the branches of 
the banyan tree. 


réc-li-na-tion,,s. [0. Fr. (Fr. réclinaison), 
from: Lat. reclinatus, pa. par. of reclino = to 
recline (q.v.).] 

* JT, Ord. Lang.: The act or state of leaning 
or reclining. 

II. Technically : 

1, Dialling : The angle which the plane of 
the dial makes with a vertical plane which it 
intersects in a horizontal line. 

2. Surg. : The process of removing a cataract 
by applying the needle to the anterior surface 
and pressing it down into the vitreous humour, 
so that the front surface of the cataract be- 
comes the upper one and its back surface the 
lower one. (Dumglison.) 


* re-cli-na-tor-y,. * re-cly-na-tor-ye, s. 
[Low. Lat. reclinatoriwm.] A resting-place. 
“Therinne sette his FeCe Ory Or 
Lydgate: Poems, fol. & 
ré-cline’, v.t; & i. (Lat. reclino=to Jean 
back : re-=back, and clino=to lean; Fr. ré- 
cliner'; Sp. & Port. reclinar; Ital. reclinare.] 
A.. Trans. :' To lean back; to lean sideways 
or to one side; to repose, 
“ The head reclined,.the ae hair.” i 
tt: Rokeby, 
B. Intransitive: x bees deta 
1. To lean, to repose, to rest; to take or be 
in a recumbent position. 
“ His'snowy neck reclines upon’ his breast.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dineid ix. 581, 
* 2. To lean or fall back. 
“Now behold the battlements recline.” 
a Goldsmith : An Oratorio, iL 
*ré-cline’, a. (Lat, reclinis.] (RECLINE, ¥v.] 
Reclining, leaning; in a reclining or recum. 
bent position. 
“Th : 
On the soft. downy bunk, anitiad aren a esta” 
Milton: P. Lo, iv. 388 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé; wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 


or, wire, wolf, work, whé, sém; mite, eith, ciire, unite, oir, rile, till; tng, pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


Syrian. 2, = 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


t8-clined’, pa. par. & a. (Recuing, v.) 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: . 
Bot. : The same as Recuinate (q.¥.). 


ré-clin’-6r, s. [Eng. reclin(e), v.; -er.] One 
who or that which ee specif., a dial 
whose plane reclines from a vertical position ; 
a reclining dial. 


r6-clin'-ing, pr. par. & a. [Reowne, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
Bot, : The same as RECLINATE (q.Y.). 


reclining-board, s. The same as Back- 
BOARD, l. a. 


reclining-dial, s. A dial whose plane 
reclines from the perpendicular. If, besides 
reclining, it also declines from any of the 
ape points, it is called a Reclining-declin- 
ng 


ré-close’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. close, v. 
(q.v.),] To close or shut again. 
“The silver ring she pull’d, the door reclos’d.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey 1. 552. 
* ré-clothe’, v.. ref. re-, and Eng. clothe 
(q.v.).] To'clothe oe. or afresh. 


*rd-cliide’, v.t. (Lat. recludo, from re-=Ddack, 
and claudo = to shut.] To open, to unclose, 


“ The ingredients absorb the intestinal superfiuities, 
reclude opptlasons, and mundify the blood.”"—Har- 
vey: On Conswmption. 


ré-cliise’, a. & s. (Fr. reclus (fem. recluse), 
pa. par. of O. Fr. recloire; Low Lat. reel: 
= to shut up; Sp. recluso ; Ital. richiuso.} 

A. As adj.: Living shut up or retired from 
the world ; solitary, sequestered, retired from 
public life or notice. 

“ 7 
nee alone ——— ‘ife recluse, 


mt for its use.” 
Cowper; Jethrement, 170. 
B, As substantive : 


1. One who lives shut 7 apart from the 
world ; one who spends his life in retirement 
or seelusion, away from intercourse with the 
world, as a hermit or monk. 


The initesIantines™ Wordeusth: Excursion, v. 
2. Specif.: A religious devotee who lives in 
a@ single cell usually attached to a monastery. 
*3. A retreat, a hermitage. 
“These found them Refuges in Caves and Holes of 


Rocks: and in these Aecluses were com: 
Braithweite ; Penitent Pilgrims (Reprint 1857), p. 135, 
*rS-cliised’, a. [Recxuse.] Retired, soli- 


tary, secluded. 


eee ee eT wn 
n's & wor! 
Deane + Belogue, Dec. 


, 1618, 
* rS-clfise’-ly, adv. (Eng. recluse; -ly.] In 
a recluse, Fo fe , or secluded manner; in 


retirement or seclusion, 


* ré-clise’-néss, s. ng. recluse; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being retired or se- 
aac: retirement, seclusion. . 
“A kind ‘useness is like rest to th 
ba ee pcithom: Resolves, pie ile D. 37% 
*ré-clfi-gion, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. re- 
clusio, from reclusus, pa. par. of recludo = to 
shut up.) A state of retirement or seclusion ; 
recluseness. 
* ré-clii’-sive, a. [Eng. reclus(e) ; -tve.] Af- 
fording oth te or retirement from the world; 
recluse, secluded, 


a reclusive and ous life.” 
7 Shakesp. : Much ie Nothing, iv. 1. 


* rd-clii-sor-¥, s. [Low Lat, reclusoriwm.] 
The abode Le of a recluse or hermit; a 


hermitage. 
* re-co-Ag-u-la’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and 
Tne Son Fh Tom (q.¥.).] A second or renewed 


coagulation. 


<P . . « doeg upon its recoagulation dispose 
of the 4 oe artiatee among its own saline ones, 


and shoot into crystals."—Boyle: Works, i, 423. 

*rs-coast’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. coast, v. 
(q.v.).] TO coast a second time along ; to sail 
near or along the coast of. 


*ré-cdct’, a. (Lat. recoctus, pa. par. of re- 
coquo = to eook or boil again: re- = again, 
and coguo = to cook.] To boil or cook over 
again : hence, to dress up again ; to vamp up 
anew. no Z 

a too as it were, by 
Medes pag ye eee thelr corpe.”—Bp. Taylor: 
Artificial Hundsomeness, p. Tl. 


reclined—recoilment 


*ré-cdc'-tion, s. [Recocr.] ‘fhe act of 
cooking or dressing up anew ; a vamping up. 


réc-6g-nis‘-a-ble, réc-dg-nise, &c. [Rz- 


COGNIZABLE, Xc.] 


réc-dg-ni’-tion, s. (Lat. recognitionem, aceus. 
of recognitio=a knowing again, from recogni- 
tus, pa. par. of recognosco = to recognize (q. Vv.) ; 
Fr. récognition ; Ital. recognizione.} 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of recognizing; a recovery and 
gaa er of a knowledge of a person 
or thing ; the state of being recognized. 

* Recognition of a thing, as present."—Grew ; Cosmo, 

Sacra. 

2. The act of recognizing, acknowledging, 
avowing, or sanctioning; the state of being 
recognized, acknowledged, or sanctioned. 


“ But the view in which the state regards the prac- 
tice of morality is evidently seen in its recognition of 
that famous maxim,.”"—Warburton: The Alliance. 
(Post, to 4th ed.) 


II. Scots Law: The recovery of lands by the 
ae when they fall to him by the fault 
of the vassal, or generally any return of the 
feu ie the superior from whatever ground of 
eviction. 


ré-cdg’-ni-tor, s. [Low Lat., from Lat. 
recognitus, pa, par. of recognosco = to recog- 
nize (q.v.).] 

Iaw: One of a jury empanelled on an 
assize, so called because they acknowledge a 
disseizin by their verdict. 

tors find an 


“Tf, upon the —— issue, the 
actual seisin in the demandant, and his su! uent 
disseisin by the present tenant, he shall have judg- 
ment to recover seisin, and tor the injury 
sustained.”—Blackstone : Comment., iii, ch. 10, 


* ré-cde’-ni-tor-¥, a. [Lat. recognitus, pa. 


pe of recognosco = to recognize (q.v.).] Per- 
ining to or connected with recognition. 


r&éce-ég-niz-a-ble, réc-dg-nis’-a_ble, a. 
[Eng. recogniz(e); -able.] Capable of being 
recognized, known, or acknowledged. 


* réc-ég-niz-a-bly, * réc-ég-nis'-a-bly, 
adv. [Eng. recognizable); -y.] In a recog- 
nizable manner ; so as to be capable of recog- 
nition. 

“A man Seppe of fine talents."—Carlyle : 


ré-cog-ni-zan¢e, ré-cdg’-ni-sance (or g 
silent), s. [O. Fr. vecoignisance, recognois- 
sance =a recogvizing, from recognoissant, pr. 
par. of recognoistre (Fr. reconnaitre) = to re- 
cognize (q.v.); Fr. reconnaissance.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1. The act of recognizing; acknowledg- 
ment or recognition of a person or thing; 
avowal, acknowledgment. 

“Tn reco; e of men's good deeds."—P. Holland ; 

Plinie, bk. ii., ch. xii. 

2. A mark or means of recognition ; a badge, 
a token. 

bs ledge of love 

ck Rat pie he se eat, v2 

Il. Law: 

1, (See extract). 


“ A recognizance is an obligation of record, which a 
man enters into before some Court of record or magis- 
trate duly authorised, with condition to do some 


ea mea act; as, to keep the 6, to pay a debt, or 

e like. It is in most respects like any other bond, 
the form of it being, ‘that A B doth acknowledge 
owe to our lady the queen, to the plaintiff, to 0 D, 
or the like, the sum of ten pounds,’ with condition to 
be void on performance of the thing stipulated.”— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 17, 
2. The verdict of a jury empanelled upon 

assize. 


* ré-cdg-ni-za’-tion, s. [Eng. recogniz(e) ; 
-ation.) The act of recognizing ; recognition, 


rée'-dg-nize, réc’-6g-nisge (or ¢ silent), v.t. 
& i. (From the subst. recognizance (q.v.) ; 
O. Fr. recognoistre ; Fr. reconnattre, from Lat. 
recognosco = to know again: re-= again, and 

= to know; Sp. reconoscer, reconocer ; 
Port. reconbecer ; Ital. riconoscere.] 
A. Transitive: 
1, To know again; to recover or recall the 
knowledge of; to perceive the identity of 
with a person or thing known before, 


“ Much was he troubled—for the man 
Hath recognised his pallid face.” 
Wordsworth : White Doe, v. 


2. To avow or admit a knowledge of; to 


acknowledge. 
“To recognise and report your goodnesse toward 
him,.”—Ascham : Raoseiaast ies (Ded.) 
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8. To indicate one’s acquaintance with 
another by bowing, raising the hat, or the 
like ; as, To recogniz a person in the street. 

4, To indicate or mark appreciation of ; to 
acknowledge ;: as, To recognize merit by a prize. 

*§, To review, to revise; to examine or go 
over a second time. ? 

“ In recognisi i i 

jee nbene eee ae There om “ay gd 

B. Intransitive : 

Law: To enter into a recognizance or re- 
cognizances before a proper tribunal. 


“ To cease all fraude, the sayde lords Mh fone that 

ey ware readie to affirme the sayd Duchie of Tuien 

t ag ag the kinge of Englande.”—Hall: Henry 
(an. 10). 


ré-cég-niz-ee’, ré-cd -nig-eé' (or g silent), 
s. (fine. recognize ; ne f 
Law: The person in whose favour a recog- 
nizance is made. 


“The King, the plaintiff, O. D, &c. is called the re- 
cognizee.”—Blackstone ; Comment., bk. iL, ch, 20, 


réc’-dg-niz-ér, réc’-6g-nis-ér, s. (Eng. 


recognize); -er.] One who recognizes. 


ré-cég-ni-zor’, ré-cdg-ni-sor (or g silent 

3. (ling. recogniz(e) . tre gp awe se 

_Iaw; The person who enters into a recog- 
nizance, 


ré-coil’, *re-coile, *re-coyle, * re-cule, 
vi. & t. (Fr. recwler, from re- (Lat. re-)= 
back, and cul (Lat. culus)=the hinder part, 
the posteriors. Cf. Gael. cul =the hinder 
part ; Wel. cil = back, a retreat.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To start, rush, roll, or fall back, as in 
consequence of resistance which cannot -be 
overcome by the force impressed ; to rebound ; 
to fall back after an advance: as, A gun re- 
coils after a discharge. 

2. To be driven back or forced to retreat ; 
to fall back. i 


“The friend shrinks back, the foe recoils.” 
Wordsworth: White Doe, tv. 


3. To return; to come back to the same 
place. 
“* Revenge, at first though sw 
Bitterove long, aceon Set recotis.” 
Milton: P. Ln, ix. 173. 


4, To start or shrink back, as from some- 
thing repulsive, distressing, or alarming. 
* And back recoil’d, he eacia not why, 


E’en at the sound himself had made. 
Collins > The Passions. 


5, To shrink through fear ; to lack spirit or 
enterprise. 


“ If the Prince had recoiled, he would have lost his 
popularity.”—St. James's Gazette, Sept. 23, 1885. 


* 6. To go back; to revert; to return in 


thought. 
** Methought I did recoit 


Twenty-three 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, 1. & 
*7, To fall off ; to degenerate, 


“ You recoil from your t stock.” 
Shakesp. > Cymbelina, 4. 6, 


* B, Trans. : To drive back. (Spenser.) 


ré-coil’, *re-coile, *re-cule, s. [Rr- 
COIL, v.) 
1, A starting, falling, or moving backward ; 
a backward movement ; a rebound. 


“On a sudden op'n fly 
With impetuous recoé? and jarring sound 
Th’ infernal doors.” Milton: P. L., {i 880, 


2. Specif.: The rebound or resilience of a 
firearm or piece of ordnance after it has been 
discharged, caused by the exploded powder 
acting equally on the gun and the projectile. 

“The new velocimeter .. . for registering recoils.” 

—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 25, 1885. 

recoil-escapement, s. 

Horol. ; An escapement in which, after the 

lets leave the teeth at each oscillation of 

he pendulum, the extremities of the teeth 
slide along the surfaces of the pallets, and 
thereby give an impulse to the pendulum or 
balance. The vertical escapement of a watch 
is a recoil, and the word is used as distin- 
guished from a dead-beat. 


ré-coil’-ér, s.  [Eng. recoil, v.; -er.] One 
who recoils ; one who falls or turns back from 
a promise or profession. 


ré-coil-ing, pr. par. ora. (Recor, v.] 
* r3-cOll’-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. recoiling; -ly.} 
In a recoiling manner ; with a recoil. 


* ré-cdil’-mént, * re-cuil-ment, s. [Eng. 
recoil ; -ment.] The act of recoiling ; a recoil. 


ee ee ee ee ee ie Geo i. a as apman 
Doll, béy; PoOUt, jSw1; eat, cell, chorus, ghin, ben¢h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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ré-coin’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. coin, v. 
(q.v.).] To coin again or anew. 
“ Recoining all the specie of England, in milled 
money,”—Burnet : Own Time, Vol. iil., bk. vi. 
ro-coin-age (age as 1g), s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. coinage (q.v.). 
1. The act of recoining or coining anew. 
“ The recoinage began.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 
xxi. 
2. That which is recoined or coined anew. 


ré-coin’-6r, s. [Eng. recoin; -er.] One who 
recoins. 


réc’-d1-léct, v.t. & i. 
collect, v. (q.v-).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To collect or gather together again ; to 
collect what has been scattered (pron. 
ré-col-léct’). 

“ She recotlects (accomplish’d ere she flit) 
Her faculties amidst fraile flesh diffus'd.” 
Stirling : Domes-day; First Houre. 

2. To recall to memory ; to recover or recall 
the memory or knowledge of; to bring back 
to mind or memory ; to remember. 

“ Recollect all the particulars and circumstances of 

the iniguity.”—Cowley : Govt. of 0. Cromwell. 

8. To recover. (Uséd reflexively or in the 
pa. par.) 

* B. Intrans.: To come together again; to 
reunite (pron. 7é-cdl-léct). 

“Though diffus’d, and spread in infinite 
Shall recollect, and in one all unite.” 
Donne: To Lady Bedford. 
Réc’-61-léct, Réc’-61-1ét (¢ silent), a. & s. 
{Fr. récollet, from Lat. recollectus, so called 
from their recollection and strict observance 
of the rules of their Order.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to, or characteristic 

of the Friars of the Strict Observance (q.v.). 


“There appear to be at present [1884] three Recollect 
chouses in Great Britain.”"—Addis & Arnold: Cath. 
Dict., p. 709. 


B. As substantive: 

Church Hist. (Pl.): A popular name for the 
Friars of the Strict Observance. 

“The Recollects were uninfected by Jansenism.”— 

Addis & Arnold: Oath. Dict., p. 709. 
réc-0l-léct/-8d, pa. par. or a. 
LECT, v.) 
1. Remembered, brought to mind. 
2. Collected again in one’s mind or spirits. 
“ His strenuous spirit, recollected, calm.” 
ion: Memory of Lord Talbot. 
*r&éc-dl-léct’-éd-néss, s. [Eng. recollected ; 
-ness.]) Memory, collectedness ; concentration 
of thought. 
“I spoke with recollectedness and power.”"— Bp. 
Wilberforce, in Life, ii. 339, 
réc-ol-léc’-tion, s. [Eng. recollect, v.; -ion.] 

1. The act of recollecting, remembering, or 
recalling to the memory; the operation or 
process by which objects are recalled to the 
memory, or ideas revived to the mind ; remi- 
niscence, memory. (Cowper: Tirociniwm, 311.) 

2. The power of recalling ideas to the mind; 
the period over which such power extends ; 
remembrance, memory: as, It has not hap- 
pened within my recollection. 

3. That which is recollected or recalled to 
mind ; a reminiscence. 

*4, The act, process, or habit of collecting 
or concentrating the mind or thoughts; con- 
centration of thought; collectedness. (Still 
used in this sense by Roman ascetical writers.) 


({Pref. re-, and Eng. 


[REcoL- 


*réc-0l-léc’-tive, a. (Eng. recollect, v ; -ive.] 
Having the power or faculty of recollecting. 


Réc’-61-16ét (¢ silent), a. & s. [REcoLLECT, s.] 


r6é-c6l-6n-1-za’-tion, s. (Pref. re-, and Eng. 
colonization (q.v.).] The act of recolonizing ; 
a second colonization. 


ré-cOl-On-ize, v.t. ([Pref. re-, and Eng. 

eens (q.v.).] To colonize afresh or a second 
ime. 

ré-col’-dr, vi. & t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. color, 

vy. (q.v.).] To color again. 
“ The swarthy blush recolowrs in his cheeks,” 

wlan - Byron: Lara, i. 13. 

re-com-bi-na/-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
combination (q.v.).] A second or renewed 
combination. 


ré-cOm-bine’, v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 


combine (q.v.).] To combine a second time 
oranew. (Carew: Marriage of T. K. & C. C.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, cit, ciire, nite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. %, 
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ré-com’-fort, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. com- 
Sort, v. (a.v.). } 
1. To comfort or console again. 
“ As one from sad dismay 
Recomforted.” Hilton: P. L., ix. 918 
*2. To give new strength to. 


“In strawberries, it is usual to help the ground with 
muck; and likewise to recomfort it sometimes with 
muck put to the roots.”—Bacon, 

*yré-com’-fort, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. com- 
fort, s. (q.v-).] Fresh comfort or consolation. 
“Through recomfort of some high mariage.” _ 
Lidgate : Hist. of Thebes, pt. ii, 
*ré-com’-fort-léss, *re-com-fort-lesse, 
a. (Eng. recomfort ; -less.] Without comfort. 
“Restlesse, recomfortlesse, with heart deep-grieved.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. Vi. 24 
*ré-com’-fort-ure, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
comforture (q.V.).] Renewed or restored com- 
fort. 
“ They shall breed 
Selves of themselves, to your recomforture.” 
akesp.: Richard III,, iv. 4. 
ré-com’-méng¢e, v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
commence (q.v.). | 
A. Trans. : To commence or begin again or 
anew. 

“ Recommencing our voyage about the fifth of 
June.”—Cook : Third Voyage, bk. vi., ch. vi. 

B. Intrans. : To begin again or anew. (Long- 
fellow: Afternoon in February.) 


ré-com-mén¢e'-mént, s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. commencement (q.v.).] The act or state 
of commencing anew or afresh; a fresh com- 
mencement, 


réc-om-ménd’, * re-com-maunde, v.!. 
(Pref. re-, and Eng. commend (q.v.); Fr. re- 
commander. ] 

1. To commend to the notice of another; 
to place or set in a favourable light before 
another ; to praise or put forward-as likely to 
be of service or advantage 3 to approve. 

“‘Mecenas recommended Virgil and Horace to Au- 

gustus.”— Dryden. 

2. To make acceptable ; toattract favour to. 
(Milton: P. L., iv. 329.) 

*3. To commit with prayers. (Acts xv. 40.) 

4, To advise, as a course to be pursued; a 
remedy, a practice, a measure, or the like. 


“To recommend true piety and goodness to them.”— 
Stillingfleet : Sermons, vol i., ser. 3. 


*5. To give or commit in kindness ; to offer 
as a kindness. 
“‘Mine own purse which I had recommended to his 
use.”—Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, v. 
{J To recommend itself: To make itself ap- 
proved ; to present a favourable appearance ; 
to be agreeable. 


réc-Om-ménd’-a-ble, a. [Eng. recommend ; 
-able.] Fit or suitable to be recommended ; 
worthy of recommendation ; commendable. 


“The only consideration upon which it is recom- 
mendable as a means for obtaining safety.”—Sharp : 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 5. 


* r8c-Om-ménd’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. re- 
commendable ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being recommendable. 


“The recommendableness of our religion to stran- 
gers.’—More: Mystery of Godliness, bk. x., ch, tii. 


réc-Om-ménd’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. recom- 
mendab(le) ; -ly] Inarecommendable manner 
or degree ; so as to deserve recommendation ; 
commendably. .s 


réc-Om-ménd-a-tion, * rec-om-men- 
da-ci-on, * rec-om-men-da-cy-on, s. 
(Pref. re-, and Eng. commendation (q.v.); Fr. 
recommandation; Sp. recomendacion; Ital. 
raccomandazione.] 
_ 1. The act of recommending or commend- 
ing ; the act of presenting or setting forward 
in a favourable light, so as to procure the 
notice, confidence, kindness, or civilities of 
another: as, To introduce one friend to 
another by a recommendation of his personal 
qualities or accomplishments. 

2. That which serves or tends to recom- 
mend or procure a favourable reception for a 
person or thing ; any quality, attribute, act, 
accomplishment, &c., which procures or serves 
44 procure favour, notice, reception, or adop- 
tion. 

“Self-praise is no recommendation.” —Old Proverb. 

*3, A state of favour or high repute. 


“Tt hath always been had in an extraordinary 
recommendation amongst the ancients.”—North ; Plu- 
tarch, pt. il. 


ns 


* réc-Om-ménd-a-tive, s. [Eng. recom 
mend ; -ative.] That which recommends or 
serves to recommend ; a recommendation. 


* réc-Om-ménd-a-tor-y, o. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. commendatory (q.v.).| Serving or tend- 
ing to recommend ; recommending. 


“Neither was there in that packet (of which I wrote 
your honour before) any such recommendatory letter. 
—Reliquie Wottoniane, p. 700. 


réc-om-ménd’-€r, s. [Eng. recommend ; -er.} 
One who or that which recommends. 
“ There's no denying such a recommender.” 
Digby: Elvira, i. 
* ~réc-6m-ménd’-tm, s. [RecOMMEND.] 
Commendation, praise, recommendation. 
“My Gs fortune and recommendum.’—Nashe: 
Lenten Stuffe. 
ré-cém-miss’-ion (ss as sh), v.t. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. commission, v. (q.v.).] To com- 
mission again or anew: as, To recommission a 
ship of war. 


- i Yar 
re-com-mit, v.?. 
mit (q.Vv-).] 
1. To commit again or anew. 


“Caused them immediately to be recommitted to 
the Tower.”—Olarendon; Civil War, i. 435. 


2. To refer again or back to a committee. 
“They must propose to recommit the bill.”—Macate 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 
ré-com-mit’-mént, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
commitment (q.v).] The act of recommitting ; 
the state of being recommitted. 


ré-coOm-mit'-tal, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 


committal (q.v.).| The same as RECOMMIT- 
MENT (q.V.)- 


[Pref. re-, and Eng. com- 


* ré-cOm-mi -ni-_cate, v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. communicate (q.v.).] To communi- 
cate again or anew. 


ré-com-pact’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. com- 
pact (q.v.).] To join again or anew. 
** Repair 
And recompact my scatter’d body.” 
Donne: Valediction. 


* réc’-Om-péne¢e, v. & s. [RECOMPENSE.] 


réc-6m-pén-sa’-tion, * rec-om-pen-sa- 
ci-on, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. compensation 
(q.v.).4 
* 1. Ord. Lang. : The act of recompensing ; 
recompense. 


“ In recompensacion ot his costys."—Fabyan: Chron- 
icle, vol. ii. (an. 1391). 


2. Scots Law: A term applied to a case in 
which one pursues for a debt, and the defender 
pleads compensation, to which the pursuer 
replies by pleading compensation also. 


réc’-Om-pénse, *réc’-Om-pénce, v.1. & i. 
(Fr. récompenser, from Lat. re-= again, and 
compenso = to compensate (q.v.) ; Sp. & Port. 
recompensar ; Ital. ricompensare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make a return for ; to give or render 
an equivalent for, as for services, losses, &. 3 
to repay, to requite. (Said of the person.) 


“ Continue faithful, and we will recompense you.”— 
1 Maccabees x. 27. z. 


2. To return or give an equivalent for; to 
reward, to repay, to requite. (Said of the 
thing.) (Cowper: Conversation, 797.) 

3. To return, pay, or give back as an equi- 
valent. 

“Shall he, for such deliverance freely wrought, 

Recompense ill?” Cowper : Truth, 192. 

*4. Tomake amends or compensation for ; 
to pay or return an equivalent or forfeit for ; 
to redeem ; to atone for. (Numbers v. 8.) 

* B. Intrans.: To make recompense or 
compensation, 


réc'-Om-pénse, * réc-6m-péng¢e, s. [Fr. 
récompense; Sp. & Port. recompensa; Ital. 
ricompensa.| That which is given or returned 
as an equivalent or compensation for anything 
given, done, or suffered; compensation, satis- 
faction, amends, reward, return, requital. 
“A larger recompense these leaders claim.” 
Rowe: Lican; Pharsalia i, 
*réc'-Om-pénse-mént,* réc-6m-pénce- 
ment, s. (Eng. recompense ; -ment.] Recom- 
pense, compensation, satisfaction, amends, 


“In recompencement of his brother's deth,.”— 
byan: Chronicle, vol. i., ch. exxxy, ‘ ies 


réc’-6m-péns-6r, s. [Eng. recompens(e) ; 
One who recompenses. < wong 


“A thankful recompenser of the received.” 
—Fox; Martyrs, p. 194 (an. 1166), ws ure ‘Spe 


sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
o=6; ey=4; qu=kw, 


* réo’-Om-péns-ive, a. (Eng. recompens(e) ; 
~ive.J Cautsieta or having the character > 
@ recompense ; compensative, 

* ré-cdm-pil-a -tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
compilation (q.v.).) A compiling anew of 
what had previously been compiled ; a new or 
fresh compilation ; recompilement. 


*ré-cdm-pile’, v.t. [Pref. re, and Eng. 
compile (q.v.).] To compile again’ or anew. 
*ré-cOm-pile’--mént, s. [Pref. re-, and 


Eng. compilement (q.v.).] e same as ReE- 
COMPILATION (q.V.). 


“ Although I hada porroas to make a cular di. 
Vk or ben = mg of the laws, I laid it aside.”— 
con: Compiling, c., af the Laws. 


ré-cdm-pose’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. com- 
pose (q.v.). 
1. To compose again or anew; to form or 
adjust again. 
“Ww ced a] 
tm rmpastt pase san vena 
2. To com , Settle, or quiet again; to 
tranquillize that which has n rufiled or 
disturbed, 


oe Recompos bh 1; ” 

Gouley : whedaane Pombo House. 

* ré-cém-pdg~-ér, s. [Eng. recompos(e) ; -er.] 
One who or that which recomposes. 


pad corrector and recomposer of its motions.” 
cnionec ered Caddala, ch. i. 


ppc et Gig s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
composition (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of recomposing ; 
the state of being recomposed ; composition 
anew or 

eg re en Rene pales WER ta ronemypesition of 

2. Print.: The act of recomposing or set- 
ting anew, when from any cause matter has 
been composed or set in the wrong type, or, 
having been set in the proper type, has been 
broken. 

réc’-6n-gil-a-ble, réc’-6n-¢ile-a-ble, a. 

[Eng. reconcil(e} ; -able.} 

1. Capable of being reconciled or brought 
again to a state of friendship ; capable of re- 
newed friendship ; admitting of reconciliation. 

2. Capable of being reconciled or of being 
made to agree, harmonize, or be consistent. 


“ Nothing can be less reconcilable to the notion of 
an all perfect Being.”—Solingbroke: Fragments of Es- 
saye 


réc’-6n-cil-a-ble-néss, * réc’-6n-cile- 
a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. reconcilable ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being reconcilable ; 
ibility or capability of being restored to 
endship and accord. 
2. Consistency, harmony, agreement, accord. 


“ To shew the reconcileableness of fate with choice.” 
—Hammond : Works, 1 491, 


réc-6n-cil-a-bly, adv. [Eng. reconcilab(le) ; 
-ly.) Ina reconcilable manner; in a manner 
admitting of reconciliation. 


réc'-dn-cile, *rec-on-cyle, *re-coun- 
seile, *rec-oun-syle, v.t. & i. (Fr. ré- 
concilier, from Lat. reconcilio = to bring into 
counsel to reconcile, from re- = back, 
again, and concilio = to conciliate (q.v.); Sp. 
& Port. reconciliar ; Ital. reconciliare.J 
A, Transitive. 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1, To conciliate again or anew; to restore 
to friendship and accord after estrangement ; 
to make friends again. 

“ To reconcile an angry God.” 
Cowper ; Olney Hymns, xix. 

*92,. To become friends with again after 
estrangement. 

** Wherfore by fayre and easy meanes he called home 
his sone and reconciled hym, and forgaue all trespace." 
—Fabyan-; Chronicle, vol. i., ch, exxvil. 

*3, To adjust, to settle, to accommodate, 

to compose: as, Tor ile a quarrel, 

4. To bring to a state of acquiescence, con- 
tent, or quiet submission; to make ready or 
Willing to submit to or accept any thing or 
state. (Generally used reflexively, and fol- 
lowed by to: as, To reconcile one’s self toa 
loss.) 


& To make consistent, harmonious, or 
congruous ; to reduce to a state of harmony 
or consistency. (Followed by to or with.) 


“The great men among the ancients understood 
how to reconcile manual Tabous with affairs of state.” 


recompensive—reconsolidate 
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6. To remove ap nt discrepancies from ; 


to harmonize ; as, To reconcile the accounts of 


an event given by different writers. 

II, Shipbuild, : To join one piece of work 
fair with another. (Used especially in re- 
ference to the reversion of curves.) 

* B. Intrans. : To become reconciled. 

“Your though 
D Seat fold oor much startled at first, 


réc’-6n-cile-mént, s. [Eng. reconcile ; -ment.] 
The act of reconciling; the state of being 
oo ; reconciliation ; renewal of friend- 
ship. 
“ For never can true reconcilement grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate Save lerced #0 
deep.” Milton: P, L,, iv. 98. 
réc’ -on-cil-ér, s. [Eng. reconcile); -er.] 
1, One who or that which reconciles ; one 
who restores friendship between persons at 
variance, 


“Christ, our onlie and sufficient mediatour, recon- 
ciler, priest and sacrifice,"—Fox: Martyrs, p. 1,355, 


2. One who reconciles things apparently 
opposed or inconsistent. 


“So much I think may be nted to those recon- 
cilers,."—Cudworth : Intell, pone p. 53 


réc-on-¢il-i-a’tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. 
reconciliationem, accus. of reconciliatio; from 
reconciliatus, pa. par. of reconcilio = to recon- 
cile (q.v.); Sp. reconciliacion; Ital. riconcili- 
azione.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of reconciling ; the state of being 
reconciled ; the renewal of friendship between 
parties at variance. 

“ Devised what he might use to bring 3: 
and Athens to reconciliation mottation again.”—-Horth: Plutarch, 
Pp. 

2. The act or process of harmonizing or 
making consistent or congruous things ap- 
parently opposed or inconsistent; the har- 
monizing of seeming contrarieties. 

II. Script. : Expiation, atonement. 


“ To make reconciliation for the sius of the people.” 
—Hebrews ii. 17. 


* réc-n-¢il'-i-a-tor-¥,ia. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. conciliatory (q.v.).] Tending to recon- 
cile ; reconciling, conciliatory. 


“ Those reconciliatory papers fell under the eyes of 
some grave divines on parts.”—Bp, Hall: 
of the Life of Bp. Hall, 


ré-cdn-dén-sa’-tion, s. 
condensation 


Eng. (a.¥.).] 
densing. 


*ré-cdn-dénse’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
condense (q.v.).] To condense anew or again. 


“In the heads of stills and necks of eolipiles, such 
Ned sidney quickly are by a very little cold recondensed 
into water."—Zoyle. 


réc’-dn-dite, ré-con'-dite, * rec-on-dit, 
a. (Lat. reconditus, pa. par. of recondo = to 
put back again: re-= back, and condo =to 
put together; Sp. & Ital. recondito; O. Fr. 
recondit.] 


Pref. re-, and 
e act of recon- 


I, Ordinary Language : 
1. Hidden from the view or mental percep- 
tion ; abstruse, secret, profound, deep. 


“Which key is able to unlock that recondite 
tmystery."—More: Immort. of the Soul, bk. il., ch, xil. 


2. Dealing with things abstruse ; profound, 
p. 

“nN ti 1 ."—Bp. 

icine. 


II. Bot. : Concealed ; not to be seen easily. 


* r3-cdn’-di-tor-y, s. [Low Lat. recondi- 
toriwm, from Lat reconditus = recondite (q.v.).] 
A repository, a storehouse, a magazine, 


ré-con-ditct’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. con- 
duct, v. (q.v.).] To conduct again or back ; 
to lead back. 


“ Your female train will reconduct you home.” 
Fawkes: Apollonius KRhodius; Argonautics, 1. 


ré-cdn-diie-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
conduction (q.v.).} 
Law: A relocation; a renewal of a lease, 


ré-con-firm’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. con- 
jim (q.v.).] To confirm again or anew ; to 
establish, settle, or assure again. 


“And so being reconfirmed, upon the thirtieth of 
August in the year 1667, he sent Secretary Morrice,”— 
Clarendon: Life, vol. ith, p. 835, 


ré-con-join’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. con- 
join (q.v.).] To join together anew or again. 


“ When they come to be reconjoined into a liquor.” 
—Boyle: Works, i, 739, 


ré-cén’-nais-sange, s. [Fr., from recon- 
naissant, pr. par. of reconnaitre=to recon- 
noitre (q.v.).] The act or process of re- 
connoitring ; a preliminary survey or examina- 
tion ; specif. applied to : 

(1) The examination of a territory, district, 
&c., or of an enemy's position, for the purpose 
of directing military operations. 

@) The examination or survey of a region in 
reference to its general geological character. 

(8) A preliminary examination of a county 
or district in reference to its general natural 
character, preparatory to a more particular 
survey for the purposes of triangulation or 
the construction of public works, ao of a road, 
canal, railway, &c. 


reconnaissance in force, s. 

Mil.: A demonstration or attack by a large 
body of men, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the strength or position of the enemy. 


*ré-cén’-ning, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. con- 
ning (q.Vv.).] The act of conning again, 


“ This we call Remembrance or calling to mind: the 
Latins call it reminiscentia, as it were a Reconning of 
our former actions."—Hobbs: Of Man, ch. 


*ré-cén’-nGis-sance, s. [RECONNAISSANOE.] 


* réc-On-n6i’-tre (tre as tér), s. 
NOITRE, v.} A survey. 


“Satisfied with his reconnoitre.”"—Lytton: What 
will he do with it } bk. x., ch. i. 


réc-on-noi-tre (tre as tér), v.t. & i. [O.Fr. 

recognoistre, reconoistre (Fr. reconnaitre) = to 
recognize (q.v.). ] 
Transitive : 

1, To examine by the eye ; specif., to make 

a reconnaissance or preliminary survey of; 

to examine or survey, as a district, &c., for 

military, geological, or engineering purposes, 

“The expense of the different equipments which 
«+ + reconnoitred the coast.”"—Smith: Wealth of Na- 
tions, bk, iv., ch, vii. “4 

* 2. To know again ; to recognize. 

“He would hardly have reconnoitred Wildg eee 
in his short hair and present uncouth appearance.”— 
Graves: Spiritual Quixote, i, 150. 

B. Intrans.: To make a survey or recon- 
naissance. 


ré-con’-quér (qu as I), v.t. 
Eng. conquer (q.v.).] 
1. To conquer again or a second time. 
2. To recover, to regain. 
“Her independence she had reconquered by a not 
ees just and necessary war.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch, xXx) 
ré-con’-quést, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. con- 
quest (q.v.).] The act of reconquering; the 
state of being reconquered, 


“ As though they were meditating the reconquest of 
Flanders, mo nudan : Mock Meincteee > am 4 


ré-cén’-sé-crate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
consecrate (q.v.). | To consecrate anew orafresh. 
“ Reconsecrate our wells.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. iv. 
ré-cdn-sé-cra’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
consecration (q.v.). The act of reconse- 
crating ; the state of being reconsecrated. 


[Recon- 


[Pref. re-, and 


ré-con-sid-ér, v.!t. 
consider (q.v.). | 
1. To consider again or a second time; to 
revolve in the mind over again. 


“Whenever you think peoper to reconsider this 
subject."—Waterland: Works, 1. 117, 


2, To take into consideration a second time, 
enerally with the intention or idea of rescind- 
ng: as, To reconsider one’s decision. 


ré-con-sid-6r-a’-tion, s, [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. consideration (q.v.).] 

1. The act of reconsidering ; the act of re- 
viewing or revolving in the mind a second 
time. 

2. A second consideration; specif., the 
taking of a vote, decision, &c., already passed, 
into consideration a second time, for review, 
amendment, or recision, 


** Six months. 7. were allowed to the nonjuror for 
reconsideration.” —Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 


* yé-cdn’-sd-late, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Lat. 
consolatus, pa. par. of consolor= to console 
(q.v.).] To console or comfort again or anew. 

“Tt is that only God who can reconsolate us both.”— 
Reliquie Wottonianes, p. 439, 
ré-con-861-i-date, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
consolidate (q.v.).] To consolidate again or 
anew. 


[Pref. re-, and Eng, 


a a lS Ee 
boil, boy; PdAt, jowl; eat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=& 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -slous=shiis. -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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ré-con-sol-i-da/-tion, s. (Pref. re-, and 
Eng. consolidation (q.v.).] The act of recon- 
solidating ; the state of being reconsolidated ; 
a renewed consolidation. 


¥ré-con-strict’, v.t. ([Pref. re-, and Eng. 
construct (q.v.).] To construct again after 
destruction; to rebuild. Specif. (U. S. Hist.), 
to bring back into the Union. [ReconsTRuo- 
TION. 


ré_con-strie -tion, s. [Pref.re-, and Eng. 
construction (q.v.).] The act or process of re- 
constructing; the state of being reconstructed. 
Specif. (U.S. Hist.), the restoring of the seceded 
States to the Union under the “ Reconstruc- 
tion” Acts, after the Civil War. 


ré-con-striic-tive, a. (Eng. reconstruct’; 
-ive.} Able or tending to reconstruct. 


ré-con-tin’-u-ance, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
continuance (q.v.).] The act or state of re- 
continuing ; renewed continuance. 


“Of which course some have wished a recontinu- 
ance.”—Drayton ; Poly-Olbion, 8. 4. (Note.) 


ré-con-tin’-ue, v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
continue (a.v.).} To continue again or anew. 
“ All at an instant shall together gO, 
To recontinue, not beginning so.” 
Stirling: Domesday ; Fourth Houre, 
“ré-cOn-vene’, v.t. or t. ([Pref. re-, and 
Eng. convene (q.v.).] To convene or assemble 
again or anew. 


““A worse accident fell out about the time of the 
two houses reconvening.”—Clarendon : Civil Wars. 


*yré-con-vént’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
convent (q.v.).] To bring together, assemble, 
or collect again. 


“ He reconventing armes therefore.” 
Warner; Albions England, bk. v., ch. xxvil. 


ré-con-vén’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
convention (q.v.). ] 

1. Eng. Law: An action by a. defendant 
against a plaintiff in a former action; a cross- 
bill or litigation. 

2. Scots Law: When an action is brought in 
Scotland by a foreigner over whom the courts 
have otherwise no jurisdiction, his adversary 
in the suit is entitled, by reconvention, to sue 
the foreigner on a counter claim in compensa- 
tion or extinction of the demand. 


¥é-con-vér-sion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng, 
conversion (q.v.).] A second or renewed con- 
version. 


“ Being zealously moved for the reconversion of the 
English.”— Weever. 


ré-con-vert, v.t. [Pref. re- and Eng, convert, 
vy. (g.v.).] To convert again or a second time. 


“The East Saxons... were by the means of Oswi 
thus reconverted.”—Milton: Hist. Eng., bk. iv. 


ye a wt. [Pref. re-, and Eng. convey 
q.V.). 
1. To convey, lead, or carry back or to its 
former place or position. 


“* As rivers lost in seas, some secret vein 
Thence reconveys, there to be lost again.” 
Denham: Cooper's Bill. 


2. To transfer back to a former owner: as, 
To reconvey an estate. 


ré-con-véy-ange, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
conveyance (q.v.).] The act of reconveying ; 
specif., the act of transferring a title to a 
former owner. 


xré-cord’, v.t. & 4. [Fr. recorder =to repeat, 
to record, from Lat. recordo, recordor = to re- 
call to mind, to remember : re- = back, again, 
and cor (genit. cordis) = the heart ; Sp. & Port. 
recordar ; Ital. ricordare.] 
A, Transitive: 


*1. To recall to mind ; to remember, 
“ He gan record the lamentable stowre 
In which his wretched love lay day and night.” 
Spenser: F.Q., IV. xii. 19. 
2. To preserve the memory of by written or 
other characters ; to register; to make a note 
or memorial of ; to chronicle, to note ; to set 
down in writing in a book~or on parchment, 
&c., for the purpose of preserving’an authentic 
or correct evidence of. 
“Twill be recorded for a precedent.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 
8, To imprint deeply on the mind or memory. 


“ This note, madam, of your worthiness 
Remains recorded in so many hearts.” 
Daniel: To the Lady Margaret, 
* 4, To mark distinctly ; to cause to be re- 
membered. (Milton: P. L., vii. 338.) 


reconsolidation—recouch 


* 5, To bear witness to; to attest. 


“ Let me be recorded by the righteous gods, 


I am as poor as you. 
a Shakesp. * Timon of Athens, iv. 2. 


* 6, To recite, to repeat, to sing, to play. 
“ They long'd to see the day, to hear the lark ’ 
iscoed hee hymns and chant her carrols blest." 
\ Fairfax: Tasso, ii. 97. 
* B. Intransitive: 


J, To remember, to meditate, to reflect, to 
ponder. 


“ Praying all the way, and recording upon the words 
which he before had read.” —Fuller, 


2, To sing ; to repeat a tune. 
$6 ane Ee ee 
bi le SNakeap. © Perislee, iy. (Prol.) 
réo’-ord, * rec-orde, s. [Recorp, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

j. That which preserves the memory or 
remembrance of anything ; a memorial. 

“ Brief abstract and record of tedious days.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III,, iv. & 
* 9, Memory, remembrance. 
“ That record is lively in my soul.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, v. 

*3, Witness ; attestation to a fact or event; 
testimony. (John viii. 14.) 

4, The list of known facts in a person’s life, 
especially in that of a public man ; personal 
history. 

5, Something set down in writing for the 
purpose of preserving the memory of a fact or 
event; specif., a register; an authentic or 
official copy of a document, or account of any 
facts, acts, or proceedings, whether public or 
private, entered in a book for preservation ; 
also, the book containing such entries, 

“Tl wipe away all trivial fond records.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, 1. 5. 

6. (Pl.): Public documents preserved in a 
recognized repository. 

“ away, burn all the records of the realm,”—Shakesp. : 
2 Henry VI., iv. 7. - 

IL Technically: 

1, Law: 


(1) Authentic or official testimonies in writ- . 


ing, contained in rolls of parchment, and pre- 
served in a court of record. 


(2) (See extract). 


“The record is a history of the most material pro- 
ceedings in the cause entered on a parchmentroll, and 
continued down to the present time; in which must 
be stated the writ of summons, all the pleadings, the 
declaration, plea, replication, rejoinder, and whatever 
further proceedings have been had; all entered ver- 
batim on the roll, and also the issue or demurrer, and 
doindes therein.” — Blackstone: Oomment., bk. iii., 
ch, 12. 


2. Sport. : The shortest known time in which 
a race or heat has been run or won; the best 
performance in any athletic sport. 


“Tt is absolutely necessary that records not made in 
actual competition should be viewed with a certain 
amount of suspicion. At the same time, itis very hard 
upon the athlete to be deprived of a record on these 
grounds alone.”—Field, Dec. 26, 1885. 


3 J (1) Best on Record; The same as Recorp, 
a bay : 
‘‘ Newmarket on the Cesarewitch and Middle Park 


days had obtained a best on record.” —Referee, July 18, 
1886, p. 2. 


(2) Conveyamces by record : 


Law : Conveyances evidenced by the autho- 
rity of a court of record, as a conveyance by 
private act of parliament or a royal grant. 


(8) Court of record : 
Law: (See extract). — 


“A court of record is defimed to be that where the acts 
and judicial proceedings are enrolled or recorded: 
which rolls are called the records of the court, and are 
of such high authority, that their truth is not to be 
called in question. Nothing can be averred against a 
record, nor shall any plea, or even proof, be admitted 
to the contrary. And if the existence of a record be 
denied, it shall be tried by nothing but itself: that is, 
upon bare inspection whether there be any such record 
or no; else there will be no end of disputes, All 
courts of record also are the courts of the sovereign, in 
right of the crown and royal dignity, and no other 
court has authority to fine or imprison, unless it be 
expressly conferred by the legislature.”—Blackstone > 
Comment., bk. iii., ch. 1. 


(4) Debt of record: 


Law: A debt which appears to be due by 
the evidence of a court of record. 

(5) Geological record : 

Geol.: The record of the history of the 
globe, as written upon the rocks, especially 
by means of fossils. It is imperfect; many 
gaps existing, some of which may never be 
filled up. (Darwin: Orig. Species, ch. x.) 

(6) In record, on or upon record: Recorded, 
set down, registered. 


““My villainy they have upon record.”— ne 
Much Ado About Nothing, v. rhe a 


TT 


(7) Recordari facias loquelam: (Lat. = that 
you cause the plaint to be recorded. ] 

Law: An old writ directed to the sheriff to 
make a record of the proceedings of a cause 
depending in an inferior court, and remove the 
same to the Court of King’s (Queen’s) Bench 
or Common Pleas. (English.) 


(8) To beat, break, or cut the record : 

Sport.: To do a distance in less time than 
has yet been officially recorded ; to excel any 
previous performance, 


“ Speechly proceeded to cut the three miles record 
nearly by 12 sec.”—Referee, July 11, 1886, p. L 


(9) Trial by record : 
Law: A trial which is heard when a matter 


of record is pleaded. 


“The trial by record is only used in one particular 
instance; and that is where a matter of record is 
pleaded in any action, a judgment or the like; and the 
opposite party pleads, ‘nul tiel record,’ that there is 
no such matter of record existing. Hereupon the party 
pleading the record has a day given him to bring it in i 
and, on his failure, his antagonist shall have judgmen 
to recover. The trial, therefore, of this issue is merely 
by the record; for a record or enrolment is a monu- 
ment of so high a nature, and importeth in itself such 
absolute verity, that if it be pleaded there is no such 
record, it shall not receive any trial by witness, jury, 


or otherwise, but only by itself.”"—Blackstone : Com- 
ment., bk, ili., ch. 18. 
record-office, s. A place for the preser- 


vation of public records. 


@ The English national records, formerly 
kept with little attempt at arrangement in 
many different places, are now deposited in 
the Record Office, a large Gothic building on 
the west side of Fetter Lane. Amvungst the 
treasurers of the Record Office are the original 
Domesday Book, the treaiy of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold and the Papal Bull conferring 
the title of Defender of the Faith on Henry 
VIII. The American national records, which 
are much less voluminous, are preserved at 
Washington, D. C., and those of the several 
states in the respective state capitals. 


*ré-cord’-anc¢e, s. [0. Fr.] Remembrance, 
recollection. 


* réc-or-da/-tion, * rec-or-da-ci-on, s. 
[Lat. recordatio, from recordatus, pa. par. of 
recordor = to remember. ] 

1, Remembrance, recollection. 


“To make a recordation to my soul 
Of every syllable that here was spoke,” 
Shakesp. > Troilus & Oressida, %.% 


2. A register, a record. 


ré-cord’-ér, s. [Eng. record; -er.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. One who records; one whose official duty 
is to record writings or proceedings in a° 
-register. 

2. A registering apparatus. 

II. Technically (English): 

1, Law: The chief judicial officer of a 
borough or city, exercising within it, in 
criminal matters, the jurisdiction of a court of 
record. He is appointed by the Crown, and 
must be a barrister of not less than five years’ 
standing. There is no similar judgeship in the 
United States, except in the State of New 
York, the term Recorder being here usually 
applied to an officer who makes records of 
deeds and similar papers needing to be publicly 
recorded, 

*2. Music: A sort of flageolet formerly in 
use in this country; a flute. It was used also 
to teach birds to sing. ‘ 

“ The figures of recorders, and flutes, and ,Pipes, are 


straight ; but the recorder hath a less bore."—B ey 
Nut. Hist., § 221. : » i die 


ré-cord’-ér-ship, s. [Eng. recorder ; -ship.) 
The office, position, or dignity of a recorder. 


ré-cord’-ing, pr. par. ora. [REcorp, v.] 


recording-gauge,s. A gauge provided 
with means for leaving a visible record of ita 
indications. 


recording-telegraph, s. A telegraph 
provided with an apparatus which makes a 
record of the message transmitted. 


*ré-cor-por-i-fi-ca/-tion, s. [Pref. re., 
and Eng. corporification (q.v.).] he act of 


re-embodying or investing with a body again: 
the state of being re-embodied. Si 
“Not barel 
porifcation.’— Boyce: Works, Hi. ba PUY ® recor 
*rée-céuch’, vt. [Pref. re-, and Eng, couch, 
v. (q.v.).] To retire again to a couch; te lie 
down again. (Wotton: Remains, p. 3886.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, co = 6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


v.t. ([Pref. re-, and © count 
. Vs In meaning 2 directly from ae raeenle, 
conupter.) 


1, To count again or a second time. 

2. To relate, to rehearse, to recite ; to tell 
or describe in detail; to en ‘to par- 
ticularize, to detail. 

” Now, Muse, recount Pelasgic Argos’ = 
ae Pope: Homer ; Thad ii. 699. 
* ré-célnt’-mént, s. [Eng. recount; -ment.] 
The act of recounting; relation or recital in 
detail ; rehearsal ; enumeration. 
“ Tears our recountments had most kindly bathed.” 
Shakesp. : As You It, ive & 
ré-céup’, * re-coupe, ».t. [Properly to se- 
eure a piece or shred, from Fr. recowpe =a 
shred ; recouper = to cut again: re- =again, 
and couper = to cut.] 

IL. Ordinary Language: 

1. To reimburse ; to indemnify for a loss or 
damage by a corresponding or equivalent ad- 
vantage. (Frequently used reflexively.) 


“Tore th bank di 2 
pe ag savings epositors."—Standard, 


*2. To return or bring in an amount equal : 
as, To recowp one’s capital. 

Il. Law: To keep back as a set-off or dis- 
count ; to diminish by keeping back a part, as 
a claim for damages. 


*ré-coup’, * re-coupe, s. [Recour, v.] 
The keeping back of something which is ‘due } 
8 deduction, a discount. (Wharton.) 


*re-coupe, v. &s, [Recoup, v. &s.] 


ré-céuped’, a. [Recour.] 


Her. ;: The same as CouPen (q.v.). 


ré-céup’-é [Eng. recoup, v.; -er.] One 


> % 
who recoups. 


ré-céup’-mént, s. (Eng. recoup; -ment.] 
Law; The act of recouping or keeping back 
& part of a sum due. 


*re-cour, * re-coure, v.i, [REcovER (1),] 


s. [Fr. recowrs, from 
recursus =a running 
back, a return, a retreat, from recursus, pa. 
par, 


*1, Recurrence, return ; new or fresh attack, 

“ Preventive physick. . . preventeth sickness inthe 

thy, or th thereof in the valet og 
healthy, as the recourse udinary. 


*2. Repeated course ; frequent or repeated 


or passage. 
“ Their eyes o' with recourse of tears.” 
akesp.: Troilusé Cressida, v. 3. 

*3, Access, admission. 

“ No man hath recourse to her by night.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, iil. 1. 

4, A going or applying to, as for help, pro- 
tection, &c. ; a recurrence to a person or line 
of action in time of difficulty, danger, need, 
or perplexity. (Generally in the phrase 7'o 
have recourse.) 

“You do well to have recourse to your last suasion.” 
: Epistle to the Whigs. 

"| With recourse; without recourse: Phrases 
inserted in commercial documents to indicate 
respectively two oh ha conditions on which 
a bargain is concluded. 

1, Withrecowrse : Implies that a sale or pur- 
chase has been made on condition that the 
thing sold is of the kind or quality taken for 
granted at the time of the sale. If on exami- 
nation it is found to be of an essentially dif- 
ferent kind or quality, the buyer is entitled 
to have recourse to the seller, and to claim 
an annulment of the bargain, or compensa- 
tion for any loss he may have suffered. 

2. Without recourse: Sometimes buyers are 
willing to take coupons and other instruments, 
and at the same time to accept any risk attend- 
ing the transaction. This occurs when there 
is much competition, or when a seller is 
willing to take a lower price, in order to be 
relieved of any risk or trouble attending the 
transfer. The purchase is then said to be 
made without recourse. (Bithell.) 


*rS-course’, v.i. [RECOURSE, 8.] 
1. To return, to recur. - 
“The flame departing and recoursing thrise,”—Fox * 
Martyrs (M. Bilney). 
2. To have recourse. 
“These d atists dare not recourse to Seripture,”— 
Hacket ‘Life of Williams, ii. 201. 


recount—recreate 


*ré-course’-fiil, a. (Eng. recourse; 
Moving alternately. 4 r 
“In that recowrseful deep.” 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, a. 1. 
ré-cdv’-r (1), *re-cov-ere, *re-coe-ver, 
*re-kev-er, v.t. & i. (O. Fr. recovrer, re- 
cwvrer (Fr. recouvrer), from Lat. recwpero = to 
recover, to recruit one’s self, a word of doubtful 
origin; according to Corssen from Sabine 
cupras = good, hence recupero = to make good 
again ; connected with Lat. cupio = to desire; 
Sp. & Port. recovrar; Ital. ricoverare, ri- 
covrare, recuperare, ricuperare,} 
A, Transitive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
*1, To restore from illness, faintness, or 
the like ; to revive, 
“ Brief, I recover'd hin.” 
Shakesp, : As You Like Jt, iv. 3. 
a" again that which was 


Sul(l).) 


2, To regain ; to 
lost. (Isaiah xi. 11 
3. To reconquer, to win back; as, To re- 
cover territory from an enemy. 
* 4, To rescue; to save from danger. 
“ Kill him whom you have recovered.” 
Shakesp. ; Twelfth Night, i. 1 
5, To make up for; to repair the loss or 
injury of ; to atone for, to retrieve. 
ean apes apes pave aeey, TTS and lapses to 
*6. To get to, to gain, to reach, to attain to. 
“ The forest is not three nes off : 
If we recover that, we're sure enough.” 
Shakesp. ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, Vv. 1. 


IL. Law: 
1. To gain as compensation, or in return 


for injury, damage, or debt: as, To recover 


damages in a suit. 
2. To obtain title to in a court of law. 


“The lands were recovered against the tenant of the 
freehold.”—Blackstone. Comment., bk. ii., ch. xviii. 


B. Intransitive : 

1, To regain a former state or condition, as 
from misfortune, depression, &c. (Frequently 
used reflexively.) 

2. To regain health after sickness; to be- 
come wellagain. (Followed by from or of.) 


“Go, ee. saree eee BUR rer ar Epis 
8 | 


enq 
disease.”—2 Kings i. 2. 
*3. To come, to arrive, to reach. 


“With much ado the Christians recovered to An- 
tioch.”—Fuller. 


4, To obtain a judgment in law; to be suc- 
cessful in a law-suit. 


ré'-cov-6r (2), v.. [Pref. re-, and Eng. cover, 
Vv. (q.v.).} 
1. To cover again or anew: as, To recover 
an umbrella, 
*2. Hunting: To start, as a hare from her 
coyer or form. 
*rd-cév-Gr, s. [Recover (1), v.] Recovery. 
eames pe 
ré-cév-6r-a-ble, a. [Eng. recover (1), v.; 
~able.) - 


1, Capable of being regained or recovered. 


“ Tho original im: of such names has faded away 
... nevertheless the primeval meaning may be re- 
coverabie.”—Taylor : Words and Places (1878), ch. i, 


2. Capable of being brought back toa former 


condition. 
“ A prodigal course 
Is like the sun's; but not, like his, recoverable,” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, til. 4. 


3. Capable of being recovered or obtained 
back from a holder, ye a or debtor: as, 
The debt is recoverable. 

* 4, Capable of being restored to health or 
revived from sickness, faintness, danger, &c, 


ré-cév'-ér-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. recover- 
able; -ness.| The quality or state of being 
recoverable; capability of being recovered. 


* ré-cov’-ér-ange, *re-cov-er-aunco, 
*re-cov-er-aunse, s. [REcover (1), v.] 
Recovery. 


“ By hym might be made many grete reconeraunces 
for the royalme of Fraunce."—Zerners : Frotssart ; 
Cronycte, vol. ii., ch. Lexi. 


ré-cév-ér-e6', s. [Bng. recover (1), v. ; -ee.] 
' Law: The person against whom a judgment 
is obtained in common recovery (q.¥.). 


“ Whereupon judgment was given... against the 
tenant, Edwards, who was now the recoveree.” —Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. ii., ch, 18. 


ré-cov-ér-ér, s. (Eng. recover (1), v. 5 -er.] 
One who recovers ; a recoveror. 
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ré-cov-ér-or, s. [Eng. recover (1), v.; -or.] 

Law; The demandant, or person who ob- 

tains a judgment in his favour in common re- 
covery. [Rgcovrry, {.] 


“ Vested in the said recoveror by Judgment of law." 
—Blackstone : Comment,, bie. L., ch. 15, 


ré-cév-ér-¥, * re-cov-er-ie, s. [Eng. 

recover (1), V. 5 ~y.J 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of recovering, regaining, retaking, 
reconquering, or obtaining possession of again. 

“Th t hy 
ra ae aNahkerp. 24 Henry VI_,t.1 

2. Restoration to health from sickness, 
faintness, or the like; restoration from low 
condition or misfortune, 


“His recovery manifested great sti +h of mind.” 
—Waterland: Works, v. 8 ps de 


II. Law: The obtaining the right or title to 
Something by a verdict and judgment of the 
court from an opposing party in a suit: as, 
the recovery of damages for libel, the recovery 
of lands in ejectment. 

* J Common, collusive, or feigned recovery : 

Law: A fictitious real action carried on to 
judgment, and founded on the supposition of 
an adverse claim, a proceeding formerly re- 
sorted to by tenants in tail for the purpose of 
barring their entails, and all remainders and 
reversions consequent thereon, and making a 
conveyance in fee simple of the lands held in 
tail. It was abolished in 1833. 


“ This collusive recovery operated merely in the na- 
ture of a conveyance in fee-simple, from Edwards, the 
tenant-in-tail, to Golding, the purchaser."—Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. ii, pd 18. 


*re-coyle, v.i. 


*réc’-ré-ange, *réc’-ré-an-cy, *reo- 
re-aunce, s. [Eng. recrean(t); -ce, -cy.] 
The quality or state of being recreant; cow- 
ardice, mean-spiritedness. 

“ For he is the blisse of very reereaunce.” - 
Chaucer: The Lamentation of Mary Magdalen. 


(O. Fr.J 


{ 


[Reco1L, v.] 


*rec-re-an-dise, s. Recreancy, 
cowardice. 


“To domen 
quae psmenendne aa 
Romaunt of the Rose. 
réce-ré-ant, *rec-re-aunt, a. &s. (0. Fr. 
recreant, pr. par. of recroire= to believe again, 
to give back, from Low Lat. recredo = to be- 
lieve again, to change one’s faith; used re- 
flexively, recredere se = to own one’s self beaten 
in a duel or judicial combat: Lat. re-= back, 
again, and credo = to believe. Cf. miscreant.} 
A. As adjective : 
*1. Apostate, false. 
Sui memento tae 
2. Craven, mean-spirited, cowardly ; crying 
out for mercy. 
“Tf yet, not lost te all the sense of shame, 
The recreant warrior hear the voice of fame.” 
Pope; Homer ; [liad vi. 85L 
B, As subst. : One who yielded in combat, 
and cried craven ; one who begged for mercy ; 
hence, a cowardly, craven wretch. 
“ You are all recreants, and dastards.”—Shakesp, : 2 
Henry V1,, iv. 8 


réc-ré-ant-ly, adv. (Eng. recreant; -ly.] 
In a recreant or cowardly mauner; like a 
recreant or craven, 


réc'-ré-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. recreatus, pa, par. 
of recreo = to refresh, to revive; lit. = to 
create anew: re- = again, and ereo = to create ; 
e. & Port. recrear ; Ital. reereare, ricreare; Fr. 
recréer.} . 

A. Transitive: 

1. To revive or refresh after toil, exertion, 
or study by recreation ; to divert, to amuse ; 
to reanimate, as languid or fatigued spirits or 
exhausted strength. 

“ Recreate themselves with honest and laudable 

pastimes."—More: Utopia, bk. iL, ch. vi. 

*2. To gratify, to please. 

“These ripe fruits recreate the nostrils with their 

aromatick scent.”—More: Divine Dialogues. 

* 3. To cheer. 

“The Lord did comfort and recreate him.”—Udal: 

John xii, 

4, To create or form anew. (In this sense 

pron. ré'-cré-dte), 
“ Recreate me, now grown ruinous.” 
Donne: Litany. 

* B. Intrans.: To take recreation. 


“They suppose the souls in purgatory have liberty 
to rrereated ta Addison: Present State of the Jews, 
p ‘ 


eee nea a RR rere 
boil, boy; PoUt, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del, 
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réc-ré-a/-tion (1), *rec-re-a-ci-on, s. 
Fr., from Lat. recreationem, acc. of recreatto, 
rom recreatus, pa. par. of recreo = to recreate ; 

Sp. recreacion ; Ital. recreaztone.] (RECREATE. ] 
The act of recreating, amusing, or refreshing 
the spirits or strength after toil, exertion, or 
study ; amusement, pastime, diversion. 

“ Rural recreations abroad, and books at home, are 
the innocent pleasures of a man who is early wise.”— 
Dryden: Virgil; Eclogues. (Dedic.) 

recreation-ground, s. An open space 

set apart for the recreation of both old and 
young. 22 Vict., c. 27, and 34 & 35 Vict., 
¢. 13, facilitate grants of land for this purpose. 
(Park, PLAYGROUND.] 


gxé-cré-a'-tion (2), s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
creation (q.v.).] The act of recreating or 
creating anew ; the state of being recreated. 


réc’-ré-a-tive, a. [Fr. récréatif; Sp. recrea- 

tivo; Ital. recreativo, ricreativo.] Tending to 
recreate, amuse, refresh, or divert; refresh- 
ing reanimating, reinvigorating, diverting, 
amusing. 

“Let the music of them be *recreative, and with 
some strange changes.’—Bacon ; Essays, No. xxxvii. 

Recreative Religionists, s. pl. 

Ecclesiol.: An association formed in De- 
cember, 1866, for giving popular scientific 
lectures on Sunday evenings, sacred music 
being performed at intervals. A prosecution 
which took place under the Sunday Act, 
21 Geo. III., c. 49, failed of effect. The 
Recreative Religionists have for some years 
figured in the Registrar-General’s returns of 
sects having registered places of worship. 
London, England. 


*rSc'-ré-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. recreative; 
-ly.) Inarecreative manner ; so as to recreate ; 
with recreation or diversion. 


*réc’-ré-a-tive-ness, s. [Eng. recreative ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being recrea- 
tive, refreshing, or diverting. 


* rec-re-aunt, a. &.s. [RECREANT.] 


réc-ré-mént, s. ([Lat. recrementum, from 
recerno, pa. par. recretus: re-= back, again, 
and cerno = to separate. ] 
* 1. Ord. Lany.: Dross, spume ; stperfiuous 
or useless matter separated from that which 
is useful. 


“The foulness of the most earthly recrements,”— 
Bp. Hall; Remuins, p. 41. 


2. Physiol.: A humour which, after having 
been separated from the blood by an organ of 
secretion, is absorbed into it again. The 
saliva is a case in point. 


*réc-ré-mént’al, * réc-ré-mén-ti’-tial 
(ti as sh), réc-ré-mén-ti-tious, a. [Eng. 
recrement ; -al, -itial, -itious.} Consisting of 
or pertaining to recrement or superfluous 
matter separated from that which is useful 
and valuable ; drossy. 


“There are in most mercuries either recrementitious 
particles, or at least some loose adherencies.”—ZBoyle ; 
Works, i. 645. 


* ré-crew’ (ew as ti), v.t. [REcRUIT, v.] To 
recruit, to enlist. 


“To recrew’ other companies.”—Prince Rupert's 
beating up of the Rebel Quarters, &c., p. xvi. 


ré-crim’-in-ate, v.i. & t. (Lat. re-=back, 
again, and criminatus, pa. par. of criminor = 
to accuse of crime ; crimen, genit. criminis= 
a crime; Fr. récriminer; Sp. recriminar ; 
Ital. recriminare.] 

A. Intrans. : To return one accusation with 
another ; to accuse in return; to retort an 
accusation, 

“To recriminate is just.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, v. 
* B. Trans. : To accuse in return, 
“Did not Joseph lie under black infamy? he 


scorned so much as to clear himself, or to recriminate 
the strumpet.”—South : Sermons. 


ré-crim-in-a/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. re- 
= back, again, and criminatus, pa. par. of 
criminor = toaccuse ; Sp. recriminacion ; Ital. 
recriminazione.] [RECRIMINATE.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: The act of recriminating ; 
the retorting of an accusation. 
_‘‘ Prepared for their dislike by mutual recrimina- 
tion.” —Goldsmith : The Bee. (Introd.) 
2. Law: An accusation brought by the 
accused against the accuser on the same fact; 
a counter-accusation. 


*ré-crim’-in-a-tive, a. [Eng. recriminat(e); 
-ive.] Recriminatory. 


recreation—rectifiable 


ré-crim’-in-a-tor, s. [Eng. recriminat(e) ; 
-or.] One who recriminates ; one who retorts 
an accusation upon the accuser. 


ré-crim-in-a-tor-y,«. [Bng. recriminat(e) ; 
-ory.] Retorting or returning an accusation ; 
recriminating. 
“ Recriminatory charges would be gone into on the 
part of the respondent.”—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 28, 
1886. 
ré-cress, v.t. 
(a.y-).] 
1. To cross again or back. 
* 2, To oppose again. 
“ We're crost and recrost by the Reprobate.” 
Davies: Muse's Sacrifice, p. 53. 
* re-crtl-¢ci-fy, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
crucify (q:v.).] To crucify again or afresh, 
“ Jews recrucifying Christ.”—Adams : Works, ii. 349. 


(Pref. re-, and Eng. cross, v. 


*re-cri’-den-¢cy,s. [RecRupESscENcE.] The 
quality or state-of being recrudescent; re- 
crudescence, relapse. 


“Tf the wound be not ripped up again, and come to 
a recrudency by new foreign succours.”—Bacon ; Letter 
to Secretary Cecil, p, 15. 


ré-crii_dés'-cenc¢e, ré-crii-dés-cen-¢y, 
s. (Fr. recrudescence.] [RECRUDESCENT. ] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. The quality or state of being recrudescent, 
or of becoming soye again. 


2. A fresh outbreak after temporary cessa- 
tion. 


“ Apart altogether from any actual recrudescence of 
outrage.”—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 5, 1885. 


Il. Technically : 

1, Bot.: The production of a young shoot 
from the top of a ripened spike of a seed. 

2. Pathol. : Increased severity of a disease 
after temporary remission. 


“The weather is stormy, and a recrudescence of the 
epidemic is feared.”—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 1, 1885. 


ré-crii-dés’-cent, a. ([Lat. recrudescens, 
pr. par. of recrudesco =to become raw again: 
re- = back, again, and crudesco—to become 
raw ; crudus = raw ; Fr. recrudescent.) Grow- 
ing or become raw, sore, or painful again, 
after a temporary remission. 


ré-criit’, * re-crute, v.t. & i. (Fr. recruter 

= to levy troops, from recrute, a provincial 
form for recrue, fem. of recra, pa. par. of 
recroitre=to grow again; re-=again, and 
croitre = to increase, from Lat. cresco; Sp. 
reclutar; Port. recrutar, reclutar; Ital. re- 
clutare.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To supply with new or additional men ; 
to make up deficiencies in by enlistment ; to 
enlist. 


“They might not levy moneyes to recrute and 
maintain their army when raised.”—Prynne: 
Treachery & Disloyalty, pt. iv., p. 33. 

2. To repair by fresh supplies; to supply 

or remedy lack or deficiency in. 

“ Yearly thy herds in vigour will impair; 

Recruit and mend them with thy yearly care.” 
Dryden: Virgil ; Georgic iii. 113, 
3. To restore the wasted vigour of; to 
restore to health or strength; to renew the 
health, spirits, or strength of; to invigorate. 

“Then we think to refresh and recrwit ourselves.”— 
Sharp: Sermons, vol. Vi., ser. 15. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To gain or raise new supplies of men ; 
specif., to raise new or additional soldiers. 

2, To gain new supplies of anything wasted 
or exhausted ; to gain health, strength, spirits, 
&e. ; to be reinvigorated. 


ré-ertit,, s. (Sp. recluta ; Port. & Ital. recluta, 
recruta.|] [REORUIT, v.] 
1, Asupply of anything wasted or exhausted. 


“In hourly expectation of a recruit of Franks, and 
ee pyrene but now arrived,”—7, Hull: Genwine Letters, 
i, 236, 


_2, A soldier newly enlisted to supply defi- 
ciencies in an army. 


“She would furnish his army with reeruits.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. xii. 


3, One who has newly joined a society, sect, 
association, &c. 


“The gap will be filled up by recruits from our 
schools of art." —Daily Telegraph, Sept. 7, 1885. 


*4, A substitute for something wanted. 
(Pope.) 
ré-criit’-ér, s, [Eng. recruit, v.; -er.] One 
who recruits, 


“ He [Prynne] was elected a recruiter for Newpot 
in Cornwall.”—Wood: Athene Oxon., p. 437. id 


ré-criit’-ing, pr. par. ora. [REcRUIT, v.] 
recruiting-sergeant, s. 
Mil.: A sergeant deputed or authorized te 
enlist men for the army. 


ré-crtit/-mént, s. [Eng. recruit; -ment.] 
The act or process of recruitimg; the enlist- 
ment or raising of new supplies of men for an 
army. 
“ Recruitment in Bosnia for the Egyptian gendar 
merie.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 2, 1882. 


ré-crys-tal-li-za’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. crystallization (q.v.).] The act or pro- 
cess of recrystallizing ; the state of being re- 
crystallized. 


rée-crys’-tal-lize, v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. crystallize (q.v.).] To erystallize again 
or anew, 


réc’-tal, a. [Lat. rect(wm); Eng. adj. suff. 
-al.) “Of or pertaining to the rectum. 


réct’/-an-gle, s. & a. [Fr., from Lat. rect- 
angulus = having a right angle: rectus = 
right, and angulus = an angle; Sp. rectangulo ; 
Ital. rettangolo.] 

A. As substantive: 

Geom.: A parallelogram or quadrilateral 
figure whose angles are allright angles. An 
equilateral rectangle 7s a square. A rectangle 
is said to be contained by any two of the sides 
about one of its angles: thus, if AB and Bc 
represent two adjacent sides, the rectangle is 
said to be contained by a B and BO, or, as it 
is sometimes expressed, it is the rectangle 
underaBandse. The area of a rectangle is 
equal to the product of its base and altitude. 
Rectangles having equal bases are to each 
other as their altitudes; rectangles having 
equal altitudes, are to each other as their 
bases.” 

*B,. As adj.: Rectangular ; having a right 
angle. 


xee) ee (easel), a. [Eng. rectangl(e); 


1. Ord. Lang. : Having an angle or angles of 
ninety degrees ; rectangular. 

2. Her.: When the line of length is, as it 
were, cut off in its straightness by another 
straight line, which at the intersection makes 
a right angle, it is then termed rectangled. 


réct-Aan’-gu-lar, a. (Lat. rectus = right, and 
Eng. angular(q.v.); Fr. rectangulaire.] Having 
an angle or angles of ninety degrees; right 
angled. 


“Nor doth every one, who hath an idea of a rect- 
angular triangle, presently understand that the 
square of the subtense is equal to the squares of both 
the sides."—Cudworth ; Intell. System, p. 653. 


rectangular-coordinates, s. pl. 


Anal. Geom.: Coordinates whose axes are 
at right angles to each other. 


rectangular-solid, s. 


Geom. : A solid whose axis is perpendicular 
to its base. 


*réct-An-gu-lar-i-_ty, s. [Eng. rectangu- 
lar ; -ity.) The quality or state of being rect- 
angular ; rectangularness. | 


“She sketched in strong caricature . . . his 
rectanguiarity.”—Miss Edgeworth : Ennui, ch. ix. 


réct-4n’-gu-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. rectangu- 
lar; -ly.] Inarectangular manner; in manner 
of a right angle; with or at a right angle or 
angles, 

“At the equator thereof the needle will stand 
rectangularly.” —Browne- Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., 
ch. ii. 

réct-in’-gu-lar-néss, s. [Eng. rectangu- 
lar; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
rectangular ; rectangularity. 


réct-ém-bry-6'-2, s. pl. [Lat. rectus = 
straight; Mod. Lat. embryo (q.v.), and Lat, 
fem. pl. suff. -ew.] 
Bot. : A sub-order of Solanacez, having the 
embryo straight. Tribes: Metternichiex, 
Cestrez, and Fabianex. (Lindley.) 


réc’-ti-fi-a_ble, a. (Eng. rectify ; -able.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Capable of being rectified, 
corrected, or set right. 
nantes ecrenss oF sone concoction are not rectifiable by 
2. Geom. : Applied to a curve admitting the 
construction of a straight line, equal in length 
to any definite portion of the curve. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite. cir, rile, fill; try, Sjrian. s, c= 8; ey =a; au — kw. 


réc-ti_fica/-tion, s._ [Fr., from Low Lat. 
rectificationem, aceus. of rectificatio, from recti- 
ficatus, pa. par of rectifico = to rectify (q.v.); 
Sp. rectyjicacion ; Ital. rectificazione.] 
I, Ord. Lang.: The act of rectifying, cor- 
recting, or setting right that which is wrong, 
incorrect, or erroneous. 


“His lordship, by the t state of thi 
includes the re nm of them in a future state.”— 
Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. v. (App.) 


II. Technically: 

1, Chem.: The concentration of a volatile 
substance by distillation, as when spirit of wine 
is prepared from a dilute solution of alcohol, 
by repeated distillation. 

2. Geom,: The operation of finding an ex- 
pression for the length of a definite portion 
of a curve. 


{ Rectification of a globe: 
Astron. or Geog. : The adjustment of a globe 


prepaeer to the solution of a proposed pro- 
em. 


réc-ti-fied, pa. par. ora. [Recriry.] 


rectified-spirit, s. 

1, Chem. : Alcohol with sixteen per cent. of 
water. Sp. gr. 0°838, strength 56 o.p. 

2. Pharm, : Used in making many tinctures 
and spirits, when the substances contain a 
large amount of resin or volatile oil. 


réc-ti-_fi-ér, s. [Eng. rectify ; -er.] 

IL. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who rectifies, corrects, or sets right 
that which is wrong, incorrect, or erroneous. 
“Certain modern ena ai of ces." — 
burton: Divine Legation, iv., P aie 9 

2, One who rectifies or refines a substance 
by repeated distillations; specif., one who 
rectifies liquors. 

IL Technically : 

1. Chem.: One who refines or purifies spirit 
or common alcohol = process of distillation. 
The products are known as gin, cordials, 
liqueurs, &c. The exercise of the business of 
a rectifier is under the supervision and license 
of the Excise authorities. 

2. Naut.: An instrument for determining 
the variation of the compass on board ship. 
It consists of two circles, either laid upon or 
let into each other, and so fastened together 
in their centres that they represent two com- 
passes, the one fixed, the other movable; 
each is divided into 32 points of the compass 
and 360°, and, numbered both ways from the 
north and south, ending at the east and west in 
90°. The fixed compass represents the horizon, 
in which the north and all the other points 
are liable to variation. (Smyth.) 


réc-ti-fy, *rec-ti-fie, v.t. [Fr. rectifier, 
from er keh rectifico = to make right ; ee 
rectus = right, and facio—to make; Sp. & 
Port. rectijicar ; Ital, rettificare.] 
I, Ord. .2 To make or set right or 
correct that which is wrong, incorrect, or 
erroneous ; to amend. 


“ Truth, ee in gps Corse ~ ani, 
orms udgm: Tr 5 
aa meen zg Migrin’s Progress. (Prol) 
Il. Technically: 


1. Chem.: To refine or purify spirit or com- 
mon alcohol by a process of distillation, with 
the aid of certain herbs, essences, and other 
flavouring a ewe _More strictly, to 
separate the lighter portions of any liquid, 
and render pure and homogeneous any alcohol, 
ether, or volatile oil, by repeated distillation, 

2. Geom.: To construct a straight line 

ual in length to a definite portion of. (Said 
of a curve.) 


q To rectify the globe: 

Astron. or Geog. : To bring the sun’s place 
in the ecliptic on the globe to the brass 
meridian, or to adjust it in order to prepare it 
for the solution of a proposed problem. 


rSc-ti-lin’-é-al, réc-ti-lin’-é-ar, a. [Lat. 

rectiline(us), from rectus = right, straight, and 

linea=a line; Eng. adj. suff. -al, -ar; Fr. 

rectiligne; Sp. rectilineo; Ital. rettilineo.] 

Straight-lined ; consisting of a straight line or 

lines; bounded or contained by straight lines. 

“ tir ». jam Me : 

hho get ens in f enednent motion. ore 

rée-ti-lin’-8-al-ly, adv. [Eng. rectilineal ; 

-ly.]) Ina rectilineal manner or direction ; in 
a straight line. 


rectification—recumbent 


* réo-ti-lin’-é-ar, a. [Recrmrnat.] 


* réc-ti_lin-é-ar-i-ty, s._ (Eng. rectilinear ; 
~itg.) The quality or state of being rectilinear. 
“ The rectilinearity or undulatory motion of light.” 
ge. ( Webster.) 
*réc-ti-lin’-8-ar-ly, adv. [Eng. rectilinear ; 
-ly.) Recetilineally. 
“They all tend rectit m 
Poe: Hureka (Works 1804 tie 133) ene 
* réc-ti-lin'-6-oiis, a. (Lat. rectilineus.] 
The same as RECTILINEAL (q.V.). 
‘i L Sheree only ety! Shape and Co eeas 
ch can serv — : 
poe ae e to this purpose, ay: On 
*réo’-tion, s. (Lat. rectio=a governing or 
ruling, from rectus, pa, par. of rego = to rule.] 
Gram, : Government ; the influence or power 
which one word exercises over another in the 
same sentence, causing it to be put ina certain 
case or mood, 


réc-ti-rés-tral, a. (Lat. rectus = straight, 
and rostrum=a prow, a beak.) Having a 
straight beak. 


réc-ti-sér’-i-al, a. (Lat. rectus = straight, 
and series = a Series, a row.] 
Bot. (Of leaves): Arranging themselves into 
exactly vertical ranks, from their being placed 
on an integral part of the circumference, 


réc-ti-tis, s. (Eng. rectum (q.v.); suff. -itis.] 

Pathol. ; Inflammation of the rectum. Itis 

usually due to violence or to the presence of a 
foreign body. 


réc’-ti-tude, s. [Fr., from Lat. rectitudo = 
straightness, uprightness, from rectus = 
straight ; Sp. rectitud ; Ital. rettitudine.] 
*1, Straightness. 


“The zigzag lines in the mountain ranges of New 

South Wales are also sufficiently astounding in their 

— from rectitude."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 
i 


* 2. Correctness ; freedom from error or mis- 

es. 

3. Rightness of principle or practice ; up- 
rightness, integrity, truth, honesty ; confor- 
mity to truth or to the rules prescribed for 
moral conduct, either by divine or human 
laws ; justice. Z 


réc’-td, s. (Lat. abl. sing. of rectus = right.] 
*1. Law: A writ of right. 
2. Print.: The right-hand page of a book, 
opposed to verso (q.v.). 


x&c-to-, pref. [Rectum.] (See compounds.) 


recto-uterine, «. 


Anat. : Of or belonging to the uterus and the 
rectum. There are recto-uterine folds. 


recto-vaginal, «. 
Pathol. : Of or belonging to the vagina and 
the rectum, There is a recto-vaginal hernia. 


recto-vesical, a. 

Anat, : Of or belonging to the bladder and 
the rectum. Thereis a recto-vesical pouch, and 
a recto-vesical fascia, 


réc’-td-géle, s. [Pref. recto-, and Gr. «jAy 
(k#lé) = a tumour.] 

Pathol.: Hernia of the rectum. It often 

implicates the vagina, and is then called 
Vaginal rectocele. 


réc’-tor, s. [Lat., from rectus, pa. par. of 
rego =to rule; fr. recteur; Sp. rector; Port. 
reitor ; Ital. rettore.] 
*1, One who rules, governs, or administers ; 
a ruler, a governor. 


“ Cwsar is but the rector of an Isle: 
He of anempire.” Sen Jonson: Sefanus, v. 10, 


2. In the English Church, a clergyman who 
has the cure of a parish, and has the parson- 
age and tithes; the clergyman of a parish 
ce en the tithes are not impropriate, as dis- 
tinguished from a vicar (q.Y.). 

3. In the Roman Church, the head of a 
religious house; among the Jesuits, the head 
of a house that isa seminary or college. [M1s- 
SIONARY-RECTOR. } 

4, The principal of a university in France and 
Scotland, also the heads of Exeter and Lincoln 
Colleges, Oxford, In Scotland the head-master 
of an academy or important public school. 


5. In the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
clergyman who has charge of a parish. 
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* réc’-tor-al, a. (Eng. rector; -al.] The same 
as RECTORIAL (q.V.). 


* réc’-tor-ate, s. [Low Lat. rectoratus; Lat. 
rector =a ruler; Fr, rectorat; Sp. rectorado ; 
Port. reitorado; Ital. rettorato.} The office, 
rank, or position of a rector ; rectorship. 


* ee *rée’-tréss, s. [Eng. rector: 
-€33, 


1, A female rector or ruler. 


“A most perfect rectoress of her will.” 
Drayton : Barons Wars, 1, 


2. The wife of a rector. 
“Tn thi the worth h - 
=F hoceen wey) “ec oy Fab. rectoress consoled herself. 
réc-tor’-i-al, a. (Eng. rector ; -tal.] 
pertaining to a rector or to @ rectory. 


“The tithes of many things... are in some parishes 
rectorial.” —Blackstone : Comments bk. i, ch. i 


rectorial-tithes, s. Predial tithes, 


réc’-tor-ship, s. (Eng. rector; -ship.] 
1, The office, rank, or position of a rector. 
* 2, Rule, direction, guidance, government. 
Against the veesiodas Wiaigneten 
Shakesp.  Coriolanus, ii, 
réc-tor-y, s. (Eng. rector ; -y.] 
1, A parish church, parsonage, or spiritual 
living, with all its rights, tithes, and glebes. 
“A rectory or ionage is a spiritual living, com- 
posed of land, tithe and_other oblations of the people 


separate or dedicate to God in any congregation for the 
service of his church there."—Spelman. 


2. The house of a rector ; a parsonage-house. 
* réc’-tréss, s. (RecTarsss.] 
réc-trix (pl. rée’-tri-gés), s. (Lat. fem. of 


rector = a ruler.] 
* 1. The same as Rgcrorgss, 1. (q.v.). 


“A late queen rectrix prudently commanded, &¢."— 
Sir T. Herbert: Travels. 


2. One of the long quill feathers in the tail 
of a bird, which guide its flight like a rudder. 


réc’-tiim, s. [Lat. neut. sing. of rectus= 
straight.] 
Anat.: The lowest portion of the large 
intestine extending from the sigmoid flexure 
of the colon to the anus. 


réc-u-ba/-tion, s. [Lat. recubo = to He 
down.] The act of lying down, leaning, or 
reclining. 
“‘ The French and Italian translations express neither 
Brown 


ition of session or recudation.”—. e: Vulgar 
Pe avued bk, v., ch. vi, 


Of or 


*re-cuile, *re-cule, v.i. [Recort, v.] 


*re-cule, * re-cuile-ment, s. 
s., &¢.] 


t ré-ciil’-ti-_vate, v.t. ef. re-, and Eng. 
cultivate (q.v.).] | To cultivate anew or afresh, 


* ré-ciil-ti-va‘-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
cultivation (q.v.). The act of cultivating 
anew ; the state of being cultivated anew. 


*ré-ciimb’, *re-cumbe, v.i. (Lat. re 
cumbo.] To lean, to recline, to repose. 


“ The king makes an overture of pardon and favour 
unto you upon condition, that any one of you will re. 
cumbe, rest, lean upon or roll himself upon the person 
of his son."—Barrow » Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 4. 


* ré-ciim’-benge, s. [Lat. recumbens, pr. 
par, of recumbo = to lie back.) [Recums,] The 
act orstate of resting or reposing in confidence, 


“ Some of our divines bring in a recumbence or rele 
ance upon Christ for Justification and salvation."= 
North; Light to Paradise, p. 64. 


* ré-ciim’-ben-cy, s. [RECUMBENCE.] 
1. The state of being recumbent; the pos- 
ture of lying, reclining, or reposing. 


* Relaxation of the languid frame, 
By soft recumbency of outstretch’d limbs.” 
Cowper: Task, i. 8% 


2. A state of rest or repose ; rest; idle state, 
“When the mind has been once habituated to this 


lazy recwmbency.”—Locke, 
ré-ciim’-bent, a. [Lat. recumbens, pr. par 
of recumbo.] [REcoumB.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, Leaning, reclining, lying. 
“ The sheep recumbent, and the sheep that graz’d.” 
Cowper ; Needless Alarm, 
* 2. Inactive, idle, listless. 
II. Bot. & Zool. : Applied to any part which 
leans or reposes upon another, or to a plant 
lying prostrate on the ground. 


[Reconm, 


ee 
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* ré-clim’-bent-ly, adv. [Eng. recwmbent ; 
-ly.) In a recumbent manner or posture, 


* yé-cll-per-a-ble, a. [Fr.] [REcuPERaTE.] 
Recoverable. 
“Tf thou yet by counsayle arte recuperable.”—Elyot ° 
Governour, vy L, ch, xiii, 
* y3-cll’-pér-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. recuperatus, 
pa. par. of recupero = to regain, to recover. 
A. Trans. : To recover, to regain. 
B. Initrans.: To recover. 


* ré-cu-per-a-tion, s. [Lat. recuperatio, 
from recwperatus. [RECUPERATE, RECOVER (1), 
v.) Recovery, as of anything lost. 


“The reproduction or recuperation of the same 
thing that was before.”—More: Mystery of Godliness, 
p. 225. 


ré-ctl’-peér-a-tive, o. ([Lat. recuperativus, 
from recuperatus, pa. par. of recuwpero = to re- 
cover.] ‘Tending to recovery ; pertaining to 
recovery. 

* re-cu’-pér-a-tor, s. [Lat.] 
covers, 


ré-cil_-pér-a-tor-y, a. [Lat. recuperat(us), 
pa. par. of recwpero = to recover ; Sp. & Ital. 
recuperatorio.] Recuperative. 


ré-cur’, v.i. [Lat. recurro=to run back, to 
recur : re-= back, again, and cwrro= to run ; 
Fr. recourir ; Sp. recurrir ; Ital. ricorrere.) 
1. To return; to go back ; to come back ; to 
Tevert. 


One who re- 


“ Let us once more recur to the words of our Lord's | 


' prediction.”—Bp. Horsley : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 19. 
2. To occur again ; to be repeated after in- 
tervals, or in accordance with some regular 
rule: as, A fever recurs. 
8. To return or come back to the thought or 
mind. 


“* When any word has been used to signify an idea, 
that old idea will recur in the mind when the word is 
heard.”— Watts. 


*4, To have recourse to; to resort; to turn 
to for aid. 


“To avoid succession in eternal existence, they recur 
to the punctum stans of the schools.”—Locke. 


*ré-cure’ (1), v.t. [Pref. re-, and E 
(q.v.).] To cure, to heal ; to restore to health 
or soundness. 

“‘ A smile recures the wounding of a frown.” 
Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, 465, 
*ré-cure’ (2), v.t. [Fr. récurer, contract. from 
\récouvrir.] To recover. 
“*[ Hector] his stede agayne hath anone recured.” 
P Lydgate : Siege of Troy, 1555, sig. P. v. 

* ré-cure’, s. 

remedy, cure, 
“The thing is past recure."—Udal: Flowres, p. 156. 


*ré-ciire’-ful, a. [Eng. recure ; -full.] Curing, 
curative, healing. 
“ With this recwreful maske.” 
Chapman: Gentleman Usher, v. 
* r8-clire’-léss, * re-cure-lesse,a. [Eng. 
recure; -less.| Incapable of being cured or 
remedied ; past cure or remedy. 
“‘Impressing a recurelesse wound.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Tiad xvi. 
*ré-ciire’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. recureless ; 
-ly.) So as to be incurable. ; ¢ 
“ Recurelessly wounded with his owne weapons,”— 
‘eene. 


[RecurE (2), v.] Recovery, 


ré-ciir’-rence, * ré-ciir’-ren-cy, s. [Eng. 

recurren(t) ; -ce, -cy; Fr. récurrence.] 

1, The act of recurring; the state of being 
Tecurrent; a return, 

“ Providing ... against the recurrence of such a 

calamity.”"—Macaulay ; Hist. of Eng., ch. xiii. 

*2. The act of having recourse or resort; 

resort. 


“A frequent recurrence to the dangerous prepara- 
tions.”"—Jeremy Taylor. 


ré-ciir-rent, a. [Lat. recurrens, pr. par. of 
recurro = to recur (q.v.); Fr. récwrrent ; Sp. 
recurrente ; Ital. recorrente.] 
1, Ord. Lang, : Returning from time to time, 
or at stated intervals, 
“The h hich h i 4 
Daily Telegraph, Sege B e 
2. Crystall.: A term applied to a erystal, 
whose faces, being counted in annular ranges 
from one extremity to the other, furnish two 
different numbers which succeed each other 
several times, as 4, 8, 4, 8, 4, &c. 
3. Anat.: Having a reflex course, as the 
recurrent arteries, &c, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 


mg. cwre | 


recumbently—red 


, 


recurrent-fever, s. 
Pathol.: Relapsing fever (q.v.). 


recurrent-nerve, recurrent laryn- 
geal-nerve, s. 

Anat. : The inferior laryngeal branch of the 
vagus nerve, which has a reflex course to the 
larynx. 


ré-cur’-ring, pr. par. & a. [REcuR.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adj.: Returning from time to time, 
or at stated intervals ; recurrent. 


recurring-decimal, s. [CrrcuLaTine- 
DECIMAL. ] 


recurring-series, s. 

Alg.: A series in which each term is equal 
to the algebraic sum of the products obtained 
by multiplying one or more of the preceding 
terms by certain fixed quantities. These 
quantities, taken in their order, are called the 
Scale of the series. 


ré-curs'-ant, a. [Lat. 
recursans, pr. par. of re- 
curso, frequent. of recurro 
= to recur (q.v.). ] 

Her.: Said of an eagle, 
displayed, with the back 
towards the spectator’s 
face. 

Recursant volant im pale: 

Her. : Said of an eagle, : 
as it were flying upwards, with its back to- 
wards the spectator’s face. 


*ré-cur-sion, s. ([Lat. recursio, from re-, 
back, again, and cwrsio=a running; curro= 
torun.] Return, recurrence. 

“Near two and twenty recurstons of the included 
pendulum.”—Boyle: Works, i. 61. 

ré-curv-ant, a. 
recurvo = to bend back.] 

Her. : Bowed embowed, or curved and re- 
curved. 


*ré-curv’-ate, vt. [RecurvaTs, a] To 
pend back or backwards. 
ré-cur-vate, ré-curv-at-6d, a. 
recurvatus, pa. par. of recurvo = to bend back: 
re- = back, and cwrvo = to bend.) _ 
Bot: Bent, but not rolled backwards; re- 
curved, reflexed. 


ré-cur-va’-tion, s. [RecurvaTe, a.] A 
bending back or backwards. 


RECURSANT VOLANT 
IN PALE, 


“ Ascending first into a capsulary reception of the | 


breast bone by a serpentine recurvation, it.ascendeth 
Bean into the neck.”’—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 
bk. iii., ch. xxvii. 


ré-cur-va-ture, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 


curvature (q.v.).] The same as RECURVATION | 


(q.v.).] 


ré-ciirve’, v.t. (Lat. reowrvo.] [REcuRvVATE, 
a.) Tobend back or backwards ; torecurvate, 


ré-curved’, a. (Rrcurve.] 
1, Ord. Lang. : Bent back or downwards, 
2. Bot.: Recurvate (q.v.). 


“Tts cluster of pink flowers, with their recurved 
petals.”—Burroughs : Pepacton, p. 118, 


ré-cur-vi-rés'-tér, s. [RecuURVIROSTRA.] A 
bird of the genus Recurvirostra, 


ré-ctr-vi-ros-tra, 8. [Lat. recurvus= bent 
back, and rostrwm =a beak, a bill.] 

Ornith.: Avocet; a genus of Scolopacide, 
with six species. Range, Nearctic region to 
the High Andes, South Palearctic, East and 
South Africa, Hindostan, and Australia. 
Bill with keel flattened at base; tarsi rather 
compressed; toes united by indented web; 
hind toe very short. Bonaparte made them 
a family, and afterwards a sub-family. They 
are now usually placed with the Himantopinz. 


ré-ciir-vi-r6s’-tral, o. [Recurviostra.] 
Having the beak recurved or bent upwards, 
as an Avocet ; belonging or pertaining to the 
Recurvirostra. 


*ré-curv-i-ty, s. [Eng. recure(e); -ity. 
The same as Bucunvamon (an. e) a 


ré-ctir-v6-, pref. [Lat. recwrvus = bent back.] 
Recurvate. 


recurvo-patent, a. 
Bot. : Bent back and spreading. (Loudon.) 


(Lat. recwrvans, pr. par. of | 


[Lat. 


*ré-clurv-—olis, a. [Lat. recwrvu:, from re- 
= back, again, and cwrvus=hbent.) Bent 
back or backwards. 


“In others I have observed long recwrvous tails, 
longer than their bodies.” —Derham - Physico- Theology. 
viii., ch. vi. 


réc’-u-sange, réc'-u-gan-¢y, 8. [Eng. 
recusan(t); -ce, -cy.) The quality or state of 
being a recusant ; the tenets or principles of 
a recusant. 


“There is also an inferior species of recusancy (re 
fusing to make the declaration against paeLy enjoined 
by statute 30 Car. II., s. 2, when tendered by the 
proper magistrate).”—Blackstone. Comment., bk. iv., 
ch. 4. 


réc-u-sant, a. & s. [Fr., pr. par. of récuser 
= to reject, to refuse, from Lat. recuso=to 
oppose a cause or opinion, to reject: re-= 
back, and causa =a cause.) 

A. As adj. : Obstinate in refusing ; specif. 
applied in English history to those who 
refused to acknowledge the king’s supremacy, 
or to conform to the rites of the Established 
Church. ; 

B. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who is obstinate in 
refusing ; one who will not conform to general 
opinion or practice. 

2. Eng. Hist. : One who refused to acknow- 
ledge the king’s supremacy, or who refused 
or neglected to attend divine service in the 
Established Church, and to worship according 
to its forms and rites. It differed from a non- 
conformist in that it included Popish recu- 
sants. (In the example the word is appa- 
rently pronounced ré-cii’-sant.) 


“ But sith our Church him disciplined so sore, 
He, rank recusant, comes to church no more.” 
Davies: Wits Bedlam. 


J By 1 Eliz., c. 2, it was enacted that a fine 
of twelve pence should be imposed on every 
one absenting himself, without reasonable 
cause, from his church or chapel (of course, 
those of the Establishment). Recusants were 
divided into fourclasses: (1) a simple recusant 
who absented himself, but had not been con- 
victed ; (2) a recusant convict; (3) a Popish 
recusant ; and (4) a Popish recusant convict. 
Protestant dissenters were relieved from the 
penalties of recusancy by the Toleration Act, 
1 William & Mary, c. 18; Roman Catholics 
by 31 George III., c. 32, passed in 1791, and 
the Catholic Relief Act, 10 Geo. IV.; ¢. 7, 
passed in 1829; and Unitarians by 53 Geo. III., 
c. 160, passed in 1813, but the Recusancy 
Statute itself was not repealed till 1844, 


réc-u-sa'-tion, s. [Lat. recusatio, from re- 

CUSULUS, Pa. Par. OF Tecuso = to reeuse (q.v.) $3 
Fr. récusation; Sp. recusacion; Ital. recusa- 
ztone.] 

*1, Ord. Lang. : A refusal. 

2. Law: The act of refusing a judge, or of 
challenging that he shall not try the cause on 
the ground of his supposed partiality. 


*ré-cus-a-tive, a. (Lat. recusai(us), pa. 
par. of recuso=to recuse (q.v.); Eng. adj. 
suff. -ive.] Refusing, denying, negative; tend- 
ing or prone to recuse or refuse. 

“It is acquisitive and effective, or recusative and 


destructive."—Bp, Taylor: Rule of Conscience, = 
ahi, cule La 4 rie rates 


ré-cise’, v.t. [Fr. récuser, from Lat. recuso 
Sp. & Port. recusar; Ital. recusare.] [Recu- 
SANT.] 

*1. Ord. Lang. : To reject, to refuse. 

“She... layd in her appeal, which also by the said 

udges was likewise recused.” —Burnet : Records, vol. i., 

yk. ii., No. 28, 

2. Law: To refuse a judge, or challenge 
that he shall not try a cause on the ground of 
his supposed partiality. 

“« And also doe by these presentes refuse, recuse, and 

decline you my saide lord, and your said colleagues, 


and your jurisdiction upon causes aforesaide.”—Fox: 
Martyrs, p. 1,207 (an. 1550). 


* r€-ciiss’-idn (ss as sh), s. [Lat. recussus, 
pa. par. of recutio=to strike back or back- 
wards: re- = back, and quatio=to strike.} 
The act of striking or beating back. 


red., pref. [RE-.] 


réd, *rede, * reed, a. &s. [A.S. redid, cogn. 
with Dut. rood; Icel. raudhr; Dan. rod; 
Sw. réd; Ger. roth; Goth. rauds: Lat. rufus, 
ruber; Irish & Gael. ruadh; Wel. rhwdd; 
Sanse. rudhira = blood; Gr. épev@w (ereuthd) 
=to redden, épvpds (eruthros) = red; Eng. 
ruby, rubric, ruddy, russet.} 


sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
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1. Ord. Lang.: Of a bright warm colour, 
resembling blood; of the hue of that parb 
of the solar spectrum farthest from violet. 
Red is commonly used to include erimson, 
scarlet, vermilion, orange-red, &c, 


“The parted | 
Like the red rose nue moist oe morning dew, 
Breathing delight. Thomson ; Summer, 1.588, 


2. Bot., &c.: Of any pure red. 

B, As substantive: 

1, A colour resembling that of arterial 
blood; the colour of that part of the solar 

spectrum which is farthest from violet ; one 
the three Kod imary colours. Mixed in equal 
strength an 4 cr Sanh with the other pri- 
maries, it yields secondaries, e.g. with yellow 
it forms orange; with blue, violet, &c. 
“ Gemmed with green and red.” 
Tennyson > Bnid, 839, 

2. A red pigment. The most useful red 
pigments are carmine, vermilion (sulphuret of 
mercury), chrome-red, scarlet-lake (biniodide 
of mercury), madder-lake, light red, burnt 
sienna ; these are yellow-reds, Venetian red, 
Indian red (carbonate of oxide of iron), and 
“crimson-lake are blue reds. Reds are derived 
from the three kingdoms of nature, carmine 
being derived from the cochineal insect, the 
lakes and madders from the vegetable world, 
and the others from the mineral world. 

3. A contraction for Red Republican (q.v.). 

4. (Pl.): The catamenial discharges; the 
menses. 

{ (1) Red-antimony = Kermesite ; red-chalk 
= Reddle ; red copper-ore, red oxide of copper 
= Cuprite; red-hzematite, red iron-ore, red 
oxide of iron = Hematite; red iron-vitriol 

= Botryogen; red lead-ore = Crocoite; red 
Manganese-ore = Rhodochrosite; red orpiment 
= Realgar ; red oxide of pal = are: red 
asilver-ore = Proustite, Pyra ; red-vitriol 
= Bieberite ; red zinc-ore, poo 3 of zinc = 
Zincite. 

(2) Red is commonly used in compounds, the 
meanings of most of which are obvious: as 
red-boeked, red-breasted, red-cheeked, red-coated, 
red-colowred, red-faced, red-headed, red-streaked, 
ved-skinned, red-tailed, red-winged, &e. 


red-admiral, s. [Apmnat, C. 1.] 


red-ant, s. 

Zool, : A name given to three species of the 
genus Myrmieca (M. ruginodis, M, scabrinodis, 
and M. levinodis), formerly classified as M. 
rubra. Workers about one-sixth of an inch 
long; males and females rather longer. All 
common. 


red-arches, s. [Rosy-roormay.] 

red-ash, s. 

Botany : 

1. Fraxinus pubescens, the Downy or Black 
American Ash, a swamp tree — most 


abundantly in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia. It closely resembles the ite Ash. 


2. Alphitonia excelsa, a Rhamnad, 


red-backed shrike, s. 
Ornith, : The Butcher-bird (q.v.). 


red band-fish, s. [Banp-risx.] 


red-bat, s. 

Zool. : Atalapha noveboracensis, from the 
temperate parts of North America, Length 
about two inches ; fur long and silky, generally 
light russet, tinged with yellow, darker and 
richer on the back. 


red-bay,s. [Bay (4), s.] 

red-beaked hornbill, s. 

Ornith. : Rhynchoceroserythrorhyychus, widely 
distributed over Africa, where, from its ery, ib 
is popularly known as the Tok. 

red bear-cat, s. [Panpa.] 

red-beech, s. 

Bot. : Fagus ferruginea, an American species. 

red-bellied monkey, s. 

Zool. : Cercopithecus erythrogaster, from West- 
ern Africa. 

red-belly, s. The char (q.v.). 


red-belted clear-wing, s. 

Entom. : A hawk-moth, Trochiliwm myope- 
Jorme. The wings are transparent, with black, 
red, and purple markings. The larve feeds on 
apple trees. Rather local i in England. 


boil, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ¢ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; exp 


red 


red-billed curlew, s. 
Ornith,: Ividorhynchus strutherst, found 
only in the Himalaya Mountains and the 
hills of Central Asia. It is nowhere common, 
and generally seen singly, but occasionally 
met with in groups of five or six. 


red-billed wood-hoopoe, s. 


Ornith.: Ivrrisor erythrorhyncus, [Woopv- 
HOOPOE. } 


red-bird, s. 
Ornithology : 

1, Pericrocotus spectosus, 
2. (See extract). 


“The Cardinal Grosbeak, the Red-bird 
Southern States, is one of our few birds that reer 
o double attraction of a brilliant and mesa um. 

ith more than usual powers of nice "— Baird, 
7 & Ridgway: North Amer. Birds, il. 1 


red-book, s. A book kA the 
names of all persons in the service of the state, 
| Red book of the Exchequer; An ancient 
record in which are registered the names of 
all that held lands per baroniam in the time 
of Henry II. 
red-brass, s. 
parts copper and three zine 
red-breasted goose, s. 
Ornith. : Brenthus rujicollis. 


red-breasted merganser, s. 
Ornith. : Mergus serrator. 


red-brocket, s. 
Zool. ; Cervus rufus (F, Cuv.), Subulo ru, 
(Ham. Smith). It is about thirty inches high, 
reddish-brown, with simple, unbranched 
antlers ; females hornless. Habitat, the low, 
moist Woods of South America. 


red-bugs, s. pl. [PyrrHocorips.] 


red-capped snake, s. 
Zool. : Brachysoma diadema, a venomous 
insectivorous snake, from Aus 


red-carpet, s. 
Entom. : A British geometer moth, Coremia 
munitata, 


red-cedar, s. 
Bot. : Juniperus virginiana. 


red-chalk, s. The sameas REDDLE(q.yv.). 


red-chestnut, s. 
Entom.: A British night-moth, Teniocampa 
rubricosa, 


red-clay, s. 
Geol, : Clay coloured red, chiefly by oxide of 
iron. Much of it belon ngs to the glacial 
eriod, but there is a red clay at profound 
Sanita in the ocean, It arises from the de- 
composition of ashes and other volcanic pro- 
ducts. 


red-coat, s. 


red-cola, s. 
Bot. : e seeds of Sterculia acuminata, a 
West-Affican tree. They are bitter, and are 
eaten to impart an appetite. 


red-coral, s. [Corat, { (4).] 
red-corpuscles, s. pl. (Corpuscts, IL. 2.] 
red-crag, s. [Craa, 2.] 


red-cross, a. & s. 
A. As adj.: Wearing or bearing the cross 
of St. George. 


“And their own sea hath whelmed yon red-cross 
Powers 1” Scott; Don Roderick, (Concl, ii.) 


B, As subst.: The cross of St. George, the 
national emblem of BPngland, 
“ ‘Seuanle 
P retmirsgeels go A to ane ee es — Tir ; 
Hist. Eing., ch. XV. 
{ The red cross on a white ground is the 
emblem of the Geneva Convention. 


red-currant, s. [Currant, B. 8.) 


red-cylindrophis, s. 

Zool. : Cylindrophis rufa, a colubriform 
snake, from the Hastern Archipelago, It is 
black or reddish, often with white rings, In 
Java it is made a pet, and sometimes worn as 
an ornament, 


red-dace, red-fin, s. 

Ichthy. : Leuciscus cornutus, common all 
over Europe, north of the Alps. Called also 
Rough-head. The fins become red during the 
spawning season, 


of the 


An alloy containing eight 


[Repcoat.} 


ee ey etal 


red-deal, s. The wood of the Scotch 
Pine, Pinus sylvestris, a highly valuable and 
durable timber, 


red-deer, s. 

Zool.: Oervus Elaphus, a large and hands 
some animal, native to Hurope, Western Asia, 
and Northern Africa, where it is found in 
some of the forests. Nearly allied to it is 
the Wapita 
(0. camaden- 
sis) of the 
United 
States and 
Canada; also 
several 
Asiatic spe- 
cies, A full 

own 8 

Ss abou 
fons feet 
mi h at the 

thers; 
neck thickly 
yen and 
of a sh 
tint, Sahay 
reddish- 
brown, head 
held high, 
and uni- 
formly-curved symmettical antlers, which are 
shed in spring. In winter the coat is longer 
and grayer. They pair in October; the calves, 
which at birth are spotted with white, are 
dropped about the end of May, [Drer.] 


red-drum, s. 

Zool. : The same as Basse, B. 2. 

red-eye, s. 

Ichthy. : Leuciscus erythropthalmus, distri- 
buted all over Europe and Asia Minor, and 
distinguished by its scarlet lower fins, 

red-eyed flycatcher, s. 

Ornith. : Vireo olivaceus. (Wilson.) 

red-faced goshawk, s. 

Ornith. : Melierax gobar. 


RED DEER. 


red-fin, s. [Rrp-pacz.]} 
red-fire, s. 
Chem.: An intimate mixture of hur, 


chlorate of potassium, lampblack, and te 
of strontia (the colouring agent). 


red-fish, s. 

Ichthy.: Various species of the genus Onco- 
rhynchus (q.v.). Oncorhynchus san: tus 
has its sides in October blood-red, though 
they become a brick-red in January. "It some- 
times weighs ten or twelve pounds, 


red-flames, s. pl. [Prominence, IT. 1] 
is ene currant, s. [CuRRanNT, 


: 
red-flowering maple, s. [Rep-mapte.] 


red-footed douroucouli, s. 

Zool. : Nyctipithecus rufipes, from Nicaragua, 
It has rufous hands and feet, the ear-conchs 
are large and prominent. The hair is short, 
the tail cylindrical, and the animal resembles 
a Lemur in general appearance, 


red-game, s. The same as ReD-GRousH 
(4-V.). 

red- s reen 
carpet, s. 

Entom.: A British 
geometer moth, Ci- 
daria psittacata. 


red-grouse, 4 

Ornith. : Lagopus 
(Tetrao, Linn.) 8¢0- 
ticus, the Common 
Grouse, Moorfowl, 
or Moorgame, a well- 
known game- bird, 
found on moors from 
Monmouthshire and 
Derbyshire north- 
ward in Britain, and 
in similar situations 
in Wales and Ire- 
land, not occurring naturally elsewhere, Body 
about twelve, and tail about four inches long. 
General plumage rich chestnut-brown, wit 
black spots and lines. Cere bright scarlet, 


red-gullet, s. [Rep-rHroar.] 
red gum-tree,s. (GuM-TREEs, {.] 


expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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red-gurnard, s. 

Ichthy. : Trigla pint, a common British fish, 
about fourteen inches long. It feeds on 
erustacea, and is excellent eating, especially 
in the winter. 


red-hand, s. & a. 

A. As subst.: Originally the arms of the 
province of Ulster, but granted to the baronets 
of Great Britain and Ireland as their dis- 
tinguishing badge, on their institution in 1611. 
It consists of a sinister hand, couped at the 
wrist and appaumée, gules. 

B. As adj.: Redhanded. 


red-handed, a. With red or bloody 
hands; hence, applied to a person caught in 
the very act, as though with red or bloody 
hands. (Originally applied to one caught in 
the act of homicide, but extended to one 
eaught in the perpetration of any crime.) 


“They never yet have caught a party of raiders red- 
handed.” —Daily Telegraph, Nov. 17, 1885, 


red-head, s. 
1. Bot. : Asclepias cwrassavica, 


2. Ornith.: Aythea americana, a duck closely 
allied to the Canvas-back. (Baird.) 


red-headed woodpecker, s. 

Ornith. : Melanerpes formicivorus. 

red-herring, s. The common herring 
highly salted, dried, and smoked, so as to 
keep a long time. 

red-horses, s. pl. 

Ichthy. : Catostomus, a genus of Cyprinide, 
Called also Stone-rollers and White Mullets. 

red-hot, a. Heated to redness; red with 
heat: hence, very hot, fiery. 


“The red-hot breath of the most lone simoom,” 
Byron ; Manfred, iii. 1. 


Red-hot shot: Cannon balls heated to red- 
ness, and fired at shipping, magazines, build- 
ings, &c., in order to set them on fire. 


Red-Indian, s. One of the copper- 
eoloured aborigines of North America, 

red-ink plant, s. 

Bot. : Phytolacca decandra, 

red-kangaroo, s. 

Zool. : Macropus rufus, from the plains near 
the Darling and Murrumbidgee rivers. It is 
celebrated for its great fleetness, and the 
female is sometimes called the Flying Doe. 

red-knees, s. pl. 

Bot. : Polygonum Hydropiper. 

red-lac, s. 

Bot. : Rhus succedanea. 

*red-lattice, * red-lettice, *red- 
lettuce, s. <A lattice window painted red. 


(Formerly the customary sign of an inn or 
ale-house.) 


Red-lattice phrases: Pot-house talk. (Shakesp.: 
Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2.) 

red-lead, s. [Min1um.] 

red-legged, a. Having red legs, 

Red-legged bug: [TRopicoris]. 

Red-legged partridge :. 

Ornith.: Perdix rufa, or rubra, found on the 
Continent and in the ChannelIslands. Ithas 
been introduced into English preserves, but 
persecutes the common partridge. 

red-legs, s. 

1, Bot. : Polygonum Bistorta. 


2. Ornith.: A popular name for the Red- 
legged Partridge (q.v.). 

“‘ The officers bent on partridge shooting inveighed 
against him for passing laws to prevent the red-legs 
being altogether exterminated.”—Standard, July 17, 
1886, p. 5. 

red-letter, a. Marked by or having red 
letters. 

Red-letter day: A notably auspicious or 
favourable day; a day to be remembered: 
so-called because holidays or saints’ days were 
marked in old calendars with red letters. 


red-lettered, a. Marked with red letters, 
red-line quaker, s. 

Eniom.: A British night moth, Orthosta lota, 
red-liquor, s. 


Chem. ; A crude solution of acetate or sul- 
pho-acetate of alumina used in calico-printing, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fall: try, 


red. 


*red-litten, a. Red-lighted, illuminated. 


“Through the red-litten windows.” 
I. A, Poe: Haunted Palace. 


*yed-looked, a. Looking red; having a 
red face. 
” BOS to ny) red-looked anger be 
rum) more. 
es te PoenaKesn: : Winter's Tale, ii. 2. 
red-lynx, s. 


Zool. : Felix rufa, [LYNxX.] 

red-mag¢got, s. 

Entom.: The orange-coloured larva of Ceci- 
domya tritici. [CEcrpomya, MrasTor.] 


red-man, s. A Red-Indian. 
red-maple, red-flowering maple, s. 
Bot. : Acer rubrum, an American species, 80- 


called from the brilliant red colour of its 
leaves in autumn. Called also Curled Maple. 


+ red-marl, s. 
Geol. : The New Red Sandstone. 


red-mint, s. 

Bot.: Mentha rubra, a sub-species of M. 
sativa. Not uncommon in England, rare in 
Scotland and Ireland. 


red-monkey, s. 

Zool. : Cercopithecus ruber, from Western 
Africa. 

red-morocco, s. 

Bot. : Adonis autumnalis, 


red-mulberry, s. 
Bot. : Morus rubra, 


red-mullets, s. pl. 
Ichthy. : The family Mullide (q.v.). 


red-necked footman, s. 
Entom. : A British moth, Lithosia rubricollis, 


red-necked grebe, s. 

Ornith. : Podiceps rubricollis, 

red-necked phalerope, s. 
EROPE. ] 

red-nightshade, s. 

Bot.: Erica Halicacaba, 

red-nose, a. Having a red nose ; red-nosed. 


“The red-nose innkeeper of Daventry.”—Shakesp. : 
1 Henry IV., iv. 2 


red-oak, s. 
Bot. : (1) Quercus sessiliflora ; (2) Q. rubra. 


red-ochre, s. 

1. Min.: An earthy variety of Hematite or 
of Turgite (q.v.), of a blood-red colour. 

2. Chem.: Ared pigment prepared by cal- 
cining yellow ochre, a clay containing ferric 
hydrate. 


red-osier, s. 
Bot. : Salix rubra, 


red-pheasant, s. 

Ornith.: Ceriornis, a genus of Lophophorine, 
with five species, from the highest woody 
Himalayas, ranging from Cashmere to Bhotan 
and Western China. [TRAGOPAN.] 


red-riband, s. 

Ichthy. : The same as BAND-FISH (q.V.). 

red-pine, s. [Prn« (1), s., 2.] 

red-pole, red-poll, s. [Rreppo.e.] 

red-poppy,s ~~ 

Bot.: Papaver Rhwas. The petals are used 
as a colouring agent. [PAPAVER.] 

red pottage-pea, s. 

Bot.: Ervum lens. (Gen. xxv. 80.) 


red-precipitate, s. [PREcIPITATE.] 
red-rag, s. [Rust.] 


red-rain, s. 

Physics: Rain tinged red by cobalt chloride 
derived from meteoric dust. A shower took 
place at Blankenburg in 1819, 


red-republican, s. An extreme republi- 
can ; one who is ready to fight for his opinions. 
So called from the red cap worn by the ex- 
treme republicans in the first French Revolu- 
tion to intimate their manumission from the 
tyranny of the aristocrats, in imitation of the 
Roman practice of placing a red Phrygian cap 
on the head of a slave when manumitted, 


red-ribbon, s. The ribbon of the Order 
of the Bath. 


[PHAL- 


red-robin, s. [Rust.] 


red-root, s. 

Bot. : (1) A popular name for the rhizomes of 
Sanguinaria canadensis ; (2) the root of Geum 
canadense; (3) that of Ceanothus americanus ; 
(4) an American name for Lachnanthes. 


red-rust,s. [Ruvust.] 
red sandal-wood, s. 


Red Sandstone, s. 

Geol. : Any sandstone of a red colour, spec. 
the Old Red Sandstone [Devonian] and the 
New Red Sandstone [Trias]. 

g A red sandstone may be produced by 
the disintegration of ordinary crystalline or 
metamorphic schists. The red colour is pro- 
duced by oxide of iron, which may be derived 
from hornblende or mica. It tends to pre- 
vent the preservation of fossils in the stratum 
in which it occurs. 


red saunders-wood, s. 
Bot. : Pterocarpus santalinus. 


red sea-anemone, s. 
Zool. : Actinia mesembryanthemum, common 
on the south coast of England. 


red-semnopithecus, s. 
Zool.: Semnopithecus rubicundus, from 
Borneo, where it is called Kalassi. ~ 


red-shanks, s. 
Bot.: (1) Polygonum ~Persicaria; (2) Ge- 
ranium Robertianum. 


red-short, s. [Hot-sHortT.] 
red-skin, s. A Red-Indian (q.v.), 
red snake-fish, s. [Banp-risH.] 


red-snow, s. 

Physics: Snow coloured red. Aristotle 
hinted at its existence ; Saussure in 1760 dis- 
covered it on the St. Bernard, and Capt. 
Ross in 1819 brought specimens from the 
Arctic regions. He had found eight miles of 
cliffs, 600 feet high, coloured by it, in many 
places to the depth of twelve feet, where the 
rock was reached. Capt. Parry and other 
Arctic explorers have since met with it 
abundantly. Mr. Shuttleworth, in 1839, and 
Prof. Agassiz, in 1840, examined it in position 
in the Alps, and in 1823 Capt. Carmichael 
sent it to Dr. Greville from the Lakes of 
Lismore, in Scotland. All authorities agree 
that it arises from minute organisms, vegetable 
or animal. Much of it is coloured by the red- 
snow plant (q.v.). 


Red-snow plant : 
Bot.: Protococcus nivalis. It reddens snow 


in. the Arctic regions, the Higher Alps, &. 
[PRorococcus.] 


red-sorrel, s. 

Bot. : Hibiscus Sabdariffia. (West-Indian.) 

red-spider, s. 

Zool.: Tetranychus telarius, a harvest-mite, 
generally of a brick-red colour, found in 
gardens, where it spins a delicate web. 

red-staff, s. 5 

Milling: A straight-edge employed to de- 
tect irregularities in the face ofa millstone. 
The edge is reddened with ochre, and colours 
prominent irregularities on the face of the 
stone. 

red-stuff, s. A trade term for the oxides 
of iron used in grinding and polishing, such as 
crocus and rouge. 

red sword grass-moth, 

Entom. : Calocampa vetusta. 

red-tape, s. & a. 

A. As subst.: A sarcastic epithet for ex- 
treme adherence to official routine or formal- 
ities. So called from the red tape used in 
tying up official documents, 

B. As adj. : Characterized by red-tapism, 

red-tapery, red-tapism,s. The sys- 
tem of red-tape ; extreme adherence to official 
routine or formalities, 


* red-tapist, s. 

1. One employed in a government office; a 
government clerk. 

2. One who adheres strictly to official 
routine or formalities ; one given to red-tapism. 


“Throw over that stiff red-tapist..—Lytton: HM 
Novel, bk. x., ch. xx. y 


[SANDAL-Woop.} 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
Syrian. #2, c=6; eyv=a; qu=kw. 


red—reddidit se 


en red-gullet, s. 

chthy.: The genus Hemulon, famil 
Scienide. The parts of the lower jaw whic 
are drawn in when the mouth shuts are 
generally of a bright red. (West Indian.) 


red-throated diver, s. 

Ornith.: Colymbus septentrionalis, a native of 
Europe. 

red-tipped clearwing, s. 

Entom, : A British Hawk-moth, Sesia formi- 
ceformis. The larva feeds inside osier twigs. 


red-tombac, s. An alloy containing 
eleven parts copper and one zinc, 


red-top, s. 
Bot, : fg mquefi 
(Souters United Sate); (2) pede coloeete 


Amer.). 


{The False Red-top is Poa serotina, and 
the Tall Red-top, Tricuspis seslerioides, 


red twin-spot carpet, s. 
Entom.: A British geometer moth, Coremia 
Serrugata. 


red-underwing, s. 

Entom.: A moth, Catocala nwpta, having 
the forewings gray above, black and white 
below. The hind wings red, with a black 
border. Expansion of wings, three inches, 
Larva feeds on willows and poplars, 


red-valerian, s. 
Bot. ; Centranthus ruber. 


red-ware, s. 

Bot: Laminaria digitata, 

red-wat, a Wetted by something red, 
as blood. (Scotch.) ing 

red-water, s. 

Anim, Pathol. : Hematuria in cattle, oceur- 
ving occasionally insheep. It is of two kinds: 
@ Active, ushered in by a discharge of 

y urine, generally preceded by dysentery, 
suddenly changing to obstinate .costiveness 
immediately before the red-water appears. 
There is laborious breathing, with every in- 
dication of fever. The disease rapidly runs 
its course, and the beast soon succumbs. 
(2) Chronic, the more prevalent form. The 
urine is brown or yellowish-brown, the beast 
feeds fairly, but ruminates slowly, and after 
a few days a natural diarrhoea carries off the 
evil symptoma. Yonatt (Cattle, ed. 1878, 
p 510) considers these two forms essentially 

ifferent maladies ; the — inflammation of 
the kidney; the second, in tion of, or 
altered secretion from the liver. 


Red-water tree: 

Bot. : Erythrophleum guiniense, 

red-whelk, s. 

Zool.: A local name on the coast of the 
British channel for Fusus antiquus. [Fvusvs.] 


red-whiskered bulbul, s. 
Ornith. : Otocompsa jocosa, from India and 
Burmah. 


red-withe, s. 
Bot.: Combretum Jacquintt, 


red-wolf, s. 

Zool. : Canis jubatus, from Brazil ; it shows 
a close resemblance to the Jackal (C. aureus) 
and to the Fox (C. vulpes). The stiff, shaggy, 
reddish hair is raised into a mane. 


red-wrasse, s. 

Ichthy.: Labrus miztus, a common British 
fish. The male is generally ornamented with 
blue streaks or a blackish band along the 
body; the female has two or three large 
blotches across the back of the tail. Called 
also Cook, Striped, and Spotted Wrasse. 


red-wud, a. Stark-mad. (Scott: Rob Roy, 
ch. xxxi.) 
* red (1), s. [Rrve, 8.] 
red (2), s. [Repp.] 


*red (3), *rede, s. [A.8. réd.] Advice, counsel. 
Sees bios 5o% Nt ewes O. T, 8,629. 


* red, pa. par. ora. [REDE, ¥.] 


*rdd (1), vt. [Rep, a.] To make red; to 
redden, 


“For he did redde and died them with their own 
ploud.”—fox ; Martyrs, p. 537. 


réd (2), rédd, v.t. [Prob. from the same root 
as ready (q.v.); Sw. reda = to prepare, to put 
in order.) (Chiefly Scotch.) 
+ To put in order; to tidy: as, To red the 
air, 
2. To disentangle, to clear; to set or put 
right. 
wae en sa paces redding up.”—Scott : Heart of 
3. To interfere between and separate, as two 
people fighting. (Scott: Waverley, ch. Lxvi.) 
4. To take out of danger; to rescue from 
destruction. 


{J In the two last meanings perhaps for rid 
(q.v.). 


red, rede (2), v.t, & 4. [A.S. rdédan; Icel. 
rddha,] 


A, Trans. : To counsel, to advise, 


“Tred you, honest man, tak tent: 
Ye'll shaw your folly,” 
Burns: To James Smith, 


B, Intrans.: To conjecture, to divine, to 
' guess. 


ré-dact’, v.t. [Lat. redactus, pa. par. of 
redigo = to bring into a certain state, to re- 
duce to order: re-= back, again, and ago= 
to drive, to bring.] 


* 1. To force or compel to assume a certain 


form ; to reduce. 
they might make use of those 
plants, and redact them to any form or instruments of 
work, were yet (till Tubal Cain) to seek."—Ap, Hall; 
Character of Man, 
+ 2. To act as redacteur of; to give a pre- 
sentable literary form to. [REDACTION.] 


{| In this sense more directly from the s. 
redacteur (q.V.). 


tré-dac'-tetr, t ré-d&c’-tor, s. [Fr.] One 
who redacts; one who prepares literary 
matter for publication ; an editor. 


“ A few words and clauses are added by the redactor.” 
vite wets Smith; Old Test., in Jewish Church, 


ré-dae’-tion, s. [Fr.] 
1. The act of preparing literary matter for 
te a the act of reducing to order or 
igesting. 


able form, is neither Guaigee nor editing, nor re- 
setting: and the operation Pig ae on it ls exactly 
by redaction.”—Fit rd Hall; Modern 


*9. A drawing back. 


“ Takes away all reluctation and redaction."—Ward: 
Sermons, p. 31. 


ré-dAc’-tor, s. (Repacteur.] 


ré-dan’, s. [Fr. (O. Fr. redent), from re- = 
back, and dent (Lat. dens, genit. dentis=a 
tooth : so called from the shape.] 


1. Fort.: A work having two faces forming 
a salient angle in the direction from which an 
attack may be expected. It is open at the 
gorge. A double redan has a reentering 
angle for mutual defence. The redan is the 
simplest field-work, and is used for defending 
the avenues of approach to a village, bridge, 
or defile. In front of another field-work, it is 
called a fléche. When flanks are added to the 
faces, the work becomes a detached bastion 
or lunette. ———— 


“Anumberotsmall (_—————=——_—] 
peanace driven into ig 
he ground at the 
several angles and re- 
dans.” —Sterne : Tris- 
tram Shandy, iv. 217. 
| The Redan: 
One of the strong- 
est Russian fortifi- 
cations on the 
south side of Se- 
bastopol. It was 
unsuccessfully as- 
saulted by the Eng- 
lish on June 5, and 
Sept. 8, 1855. The retirement of the Russians 
to the north side left, on the latter date, the 
place in the hands of the Allies. 


2. A projection in a wall or uneven ground 
to render it level. 


* réd-ar’-gue, v.t. [Lat. redarguo=to dis- 
prove; red- = back, and wrguo =to prove, to 
argue.] To put down by argument; to dis- 
prove, to refute, to contradict. 


“ And these [experiments of humane affairs) jest 
the immediate consequents of such doctrines are wit 
some more certainty of observation redurgued then 


Fs speculative.”—Sp. Taylor: Liberty of Prophesying, 
12. 


REDAN, 8EBASTOPOL, 
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*réd-ar-gil-tiun, s. [O. Fr.; Sp. redargu- 
cion; I redarguizione.] [REDARGUE.] The 
act of redarguing, refuting, or disproving ; 
refutation. 

“It was not irrational in him to urge them with it, 


and employ it to the redargution of their insolence.”— 
Boyle: Works, il, 274, 


* réd-ar-gu-tor-y, a. [Eng. redargue; ¢ 
connect., and suff, -ory.] Tending to refute or 
disprove ; pertaining to refutation ; refutatory. 


“My privileges are an ubiquitary, circumambu- 
aatory speculatory, interrogatory, redargutory im- 
munity over all the privy lodgings."—Carew ; Calum 
Britannicum. 


ré-dash’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. dash, v. 
(q.v.).] To dash again or a second time. 


réd’-bréast, s. [Eng. red, a., and breast.) 

Ornithology : 

1. Motacilka rubecula (Linn.); Erythacus 
rubecula of later systematists. A common 
Enropean bird, of social, fearless habits ; in 
winter it becomes extremely tame, approaching 
dwellings in search of food. General plumage 
olive-brown above, breast reddish-orange, 
fading into gray on the belly. Thereisa nearly 
allied form, H. hyrcanus, in Northern Persia, 
with more ruddy hues ; and another, E. akahige, 
in North China and Japan. The redbreasb 
lays from five to seven white eggs, sprinkled 
or blotched with red. Called also Robin Red- 
breast and Robin, and sometimes Red Robin. 

“ The redbreast feeds in winter from your hand.” 

Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. iv. 

2, The name is applied in America to the 
Bluebird (q.v.), and to the Migratory Thrush, 
Turdus migratorius. 


réd’-biid, s. [Eng. red, a., and bud.] 
Bot.: Cercis Siliquastrum and C. canadensis, 


réd’-cap, s. [Eng. red, a., and cap.] 
1. A popular name for any small bird with 
ared head. (Tennyson: Gard. Daughter, 94.) 
2. One of the class of spectres which are 
supposed to haunt old castles. (Scotch, chiefly 
in Roxburghshire.) 


réd’-coat, s. (Eng. red, a., and coat.] 

1. Ord, Lang. : A familiar name fora soldier, 
from the scarlet tunics worn by most regi- 
ments in the British army. The adoption 
of this colour for uniform dates from the time 
of the Commonwealth. 

“Oliver's redcoats had once stabled their horses 

there.”—Macaulay : Eng. Hist., ch. iii. 
2, Bot.; The genus Erythrochiton, 


rédd (1), v.t. [Rep (2), v.] 
rédd (2), v.t. [REpE, v.] 


rédd, s. [Prob. from red, redd, v.] A bed of 
gravel, &c,, prepared for the hatching of the 
ova of fish. 


“So soon as the embryo is sufficiently formed, the 
ova should be laid down in gravel redds, peer taars to 
some small stream falling into the rivers or locks to be 
stocked." —Field, Dec. 6, 1884, 


réd'-den, v.t. & 4. [Eng. red, a. ; -en.] 
A. Trans.: To make red. 
“The dagger which himself 
Gave Edith, reddened with no bandit’s blood.” 
3 Tennyson: Aylmer's Field, 597. 
B. Intransitive: 
1, To become or grow red. 
“ The Rose soon redden'd into rage,” 
Cowper : Lily & Rosa, 
2. To blush; to become flushed. 


réd-dén’-d6, s. [Lat.] 

Scots Law: The technical name of a clause 
ep me to an original charter, and 
usually inserted in charters by progress. It 
takes its name from the first word of the 
clause in the Latin charter, Reddendo ince 
annuatim, &e. ; aud it specifies the feu-duty 
and other services which have been stipulated 
to be paid or performed by the vassal to his 
superior. 


réd-dén’-diim, s. [Lat., neut. sing. of red- 
dendus, fut. pass. par. of reddo = to return.] 
Law: The clause by which rent is reserved 
in a lease, 


“The reddendum, whereby the grantor reserves 
some new thing to himself out of what he had before 
granted."—8lackstone: Comment., bk. ii., ch. 17. 


réd/-di-dit sé, phr. (Lat. = he has given him- 
self up.] 


Law: A term used in cases where a man 
delivers himself in discharge of his bail. 


etn 

boil, béy; psut, j6wl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 

-cian, -tian = shu, -tion, -sion = shin; -fion, -gion ym -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, éc.= bel, del 
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a es ee ene ene SS a 


[Rep (2), v.] 
A large - toothed 


réd’-ding, pa. par. or a. 


redding-kame, s. 
eomb for combing the hair. (Scotch.) 


redding-straik, s. A stroke received 
by a person in attempting to separate com- 
batants. 


“Beware of the redding-straik/ you are come to no 
house 0’ fair-strae death.”—Scott; Guy Mannering, 
ch, xxvii. 


réd/-ding-ite, s. [Named after Redding, 
Connecticut, near which it was found ; suff. 
~ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral found asso- 
ciated with various others in a vein of albitic 
granite. Hardness, 3 to 3°5; sp. gr. 3°102 ; lustre, 
vitreous to sub-resinous; color, pale pink to 
yellowish-white ; translucent to transparent ; 
fracture, uneven. Comp.: phosphoric acid, 
84°72; protoxide of manganese, 52°08 ; water, 
13°20 = 100, represented by the formula,. 
MngP20g + 3 aq. 


réd’-dish, a. (Eng. red, a.; -ish.] 
what red ; rather or moderately red. 
“4 white reddish sore.” —Leviticus xiii, 42, 


reddish-buff, s. 
Entom.: A British night-moth, <Acosmetia 
caliginosa, 


reddish-gray bat,s. [NaTTeRER’s-BAT.] 


reddish light-arches, s. 
Entom.: A British night-moth, Xylophasia 
sublustris. 


réd’-dish-néss, s. ([Eng. reddish; -ness. 
The quality or state of being reddish ; a mod- 
erate degree of redness. 


“To return to the reddishness of copper.”—Boyle 
Works, i. 721. 


réd-di’-tion, s. [Lat. redditio, from redditus, 
pa. par. of reddo = to return ; Fr. reddition.] 
* I, Ordinary Language: 
1, The returning of anything; restitution, 
surrender. 
“Tf warlike necessitie require it, yet with a pact of 
reddition.”—Prynne : Soveraigne Power, pt. iv., p. 167. 
2. An explanation, a translation, a render- 
ing. (Bp. Taylor: Of Repentance, ch. ii., § 1.) 
II. Law: A judicial acknowledgment that 
the thing in demand belongs to the demandant, 
and not to the person so surrendering. 


réd’-di-tive, a. [Lat. redditivus, from reddi- 
tus, pa. par. of reddo = to return.] 

Gram. : Answering to an enquiry or interro- 
gative ; conveying a reply. 

“ Conjunctions discretive, redditive, conditional .. . 

prermore elegantly used.”—Instructory for Oratory, 
P. 

réd’-dle, s. [Etym. doubtful, cognate with 
Ger. rothel.] 

Min. : A natural mixture of red ochre (q.v.) 
with a clay, breaking with a dull fracture 
resembling that of chalk. Used as a red 
chalk for marking purposes. [RUDDLE.] 


*réd-dour, s. [Fr. roidewr, from roidir = to 
stiffen, to harden.] Strength, vigor, power, 
force. 

“* And sith an hert is so streined, 
The reddour ought to be restreined.” 
Gower : 0. A., iii. 


[A.S8. réd.] [Reap.] 


Some- 


réde, * reede, s. 
1, Counsel, advice. 


“Such mercy He, by his most holy reede, 
Unto us taught.” th f ‘ 


Spenser > Hymn of Heavenly Love. 
2. A motto, a proverb. 


“This reede is ryfe.” 
Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; July. 


réde (1), v.t. [A.S. rédan.] 
1, To advise, to counsel. 


“ Therefore I rede beware.” 
Spenser: F.Q., L 1.1% 
2. To explain, to interpret. 


{J Obsolete except in Scotland, 
* rede (2), v.t. or 7. [READ.] 
*rede, a. [Rep, a.] 
ré-dée’-dr-Ate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 


decorate (q.v.).] To decorate or adorn again 
or anew. 


* ré-déd'-i-cate, vt. [Pref. re-, and Eng, 
dedicate (q.Vv.).| To dedicate again or anew. 
* ré-déd-i-ca’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 


dedication (q.v.).] The act of rededicating ; a 
second dedication. 


redding—Redemptionist 


ré-deem’, *re-deme, vt. [Fr._ rédimer, 
from Lat. redimo = to buy back : red- (for re-) 
= back, and emo = to buy ; Sp. redimir ; Port. 
remir ; Ital. redimere.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To buy back ; to repurchase. 

2. In the same sense as IT. 3. 

3. To rescue, ransom, or liberate from cap- 
tivity or bondage, or from any liability or 
obligation to suffer or be forfeited, by the 
payment of an equivalent ; to pay a ransom or 
equivalent for. (Leviticus xxv. 49.) 

4, To deliver, to rescue; to save in any 
manner, 


“ Wit, now and then, struck smartly, shows a spark, 
Sufficient to redeem the modern race 
From total night.” Cowper: Table Talk, 664, 


5. To perform, as a promise; to make good 
by performance. 

6. To make amends for; to atone for; to 
compensate. 


“They hope that you will now redeem what you 
must feel to be an error.”—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. 
xiv. 


* 7, Toimprove or employ to the best ad- 
vantage ; to utilize. 

“ Redeeming the time because the days are evil.”— 

Ephesians v. 16. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Comm. : To receive back on payment of 
the obligation, as a promissory-note, bond, or 
other evidence of debt given by the State. 

2. Law: To recall, as an estate, or to re- 
gain, as mortgaged property, by payment of 
what may be due according to the terms of 
the mortgage. 


“Ifa pera receives plate or jewels asa pledge 
or security forthe repayment of money lent thereon on 
a day certain, he has them upon an express contract or 
condition to restore them, if the pledgor performs his 
part by redeeming them in due time.’—Blackstone-: 
Comment., bk. ii., ch. 30. 


3. Theol. : To effect the ransom of the sin- 
ner from sin and its penalty. [REDEEMER, 
REDEMPTION. ] 


*yé-deem-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. redeem ; 
-ability.] The quality or state of being re- 
deemable ; redeemableness. 


ré-deém’-a-ble, a. [Eng. redeem; -able.] 

1. Capable of being redeemed; admitting 
or capable of redemption. 

2. Purchasable or payable in gold and silver, 
and capable of being thus brought back into 
the possession of government or the original 
promiser or issuer. 


“ Perpetual annuities redeemable at any time.”— 
Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. v., ch. L 


redeemable-rights, s. pl. % 

Law; Those conveyances in property or in 
security which contain a clause whereby the 
granter, or any other person therein named, 
may, on payment of a certain sum, redeem 
the lands or subjects conveyed. 


ré-deém’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. redeemable ; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being redeem- 
able. 


ré-deém’-6ér, s. [Eng. redeem; -er.] 
1, One who redeems, ransoms, or delivers ; 
a ransomer, a deliverer. 


“What belongs to a redeemer, and a Judge of the 
whole universe."—Waterland; Works, i. 84. 


2. Specif. : Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
World. Se 

{J In the O. Test. Heb., Redeemer is xi 
(goel), used for the Avenger of Blood (Num. 
xxxv. 12), but properly a participle of 5x3 
(gaat) = to redeem ; cf. Job xix. 25 (R. V.); Re- 
deemer isin the text, and Vindicator in the 
margin intheR. V. The word Redeemer does 
not occur in the New Testament, but the idea 


does, and on this the theological tenet is 
founded, [REDEmPTion, II. 3.] 


*ré-deém’-léss, a. [Eng. redeem ; -less.] In- 
capable of being redeemed ; not admitting or 
capable of redemption. 

“Wretched and redeemless misery.” 
Tragedy of Hoffmann. 

*ré-dé-lib’-ér-ate, v.i. & t. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. deliberate (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To deliberate or consult again 
or anew. 


B, Trans. : To reconsider. 


ré-dé-liv’-ér, v.t. 


(Pref. re-, and Eng. deliver 
(a.v.).] 
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1. To deliver or give back ; to return. 


“They should redeliver back again to him the lands 
they had gotten before.”"—North: Plutarch, p. 8% E 


2. To deliver or set free a second time. 


*3, To report. , 
“ Shall I redeliver you e’en 80?” —Shakesp. : Hamlet, 
vy. 2. 


ré-dé-liv-ér-anc¢e, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
deliverance (q.v.).] A second delivery or de- 
liverance. 


*r6-dé-liv’-ér-y, *re-de-lyv-er-y, s 
(Pref. re-, and Eng. delivery (q.v. ).] 
1. The act of redelivering or delivering back. 


“To requyre a repayment and redelyuery of the 
summes 0 Ponies, apprompted.”—Hall: Edward IV. 
(an. 22). 


2. The act of delivering, freeing, or delibera- 
ting a second time. 


re-dé-mand’,v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. demand, 
y. (q.V.).] Todemand again; to demand back. 


*re-dé-mand’,s. [Pref.re-,and Eng. demand, 
s, (q.v.).] A demanding back again ; a second 
or renewed demand. 


*re-dé-manda-ble, a. [Eng. redemand ; 
-able.] Capable of being redemanded. 


ré-dé-mise’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. demise, 
v. (q.v.).] To demise back ; to reconvey or 
transfer back, as an estate in fee simple, fee 
tail, for life, or a term of years. 


ré-dé-mise’,s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. demise, s. 
(q.v.).] The act of redemising; the recon- 
veyance or transfer of an estate back to the 
person by whom it was demised. 


*ye-dé-mon’-strate, v.t. ([Pref. re-, and 
Eng. demonstrate (q.v.). ] To demonstrate again 
or anew. 


*ré-démp’-ti_-ble (p silent), a. (Lat. re- 
demptus, pa. par. of redimo = to redeem (q.v.), 
and Eng. able.] Capable of being redeemed ; 
redeemable. 


ré-démp’-tion (p silent), *re-demp-ci- 
on,s. [Fr. rédemption, from Lat. redemp- 
tionem, accus. of redemptio, from redemptus, 
pa. par. of redime = to redeem (q.v.); Sp. re- 
dencion ; Ital. redenzione.] , 

I, Ord. Lang.: The act of redeeming; the 
state of being redeemed; ransom, release, 
deliverance, rescue, repurchase. (Leviticus 
xxv. 51.) 

II. Technically: 


1, Comm.: Repurchase by the issuer of 
notes, bills, bonds, or other evidence o* debt, 
by paying their value in money to the holders. 

{ Coin redemption: The act of exchanging 
metallic money for paper notes by a bank of 
issue or the National Treasury. 

“Swapping dollars is no redemption."—Hon. John 
Davis: Arena, April, 1892. 

2. Law: The liberation or freeing of an 
estate from a mortgage; the repurchase of 
the right to re-enter upon an estate on per- 
formance of the terms or conditions on which 
it was conveyed ; the right of redeeming and 
re-entering into possession. 

3. Theol.: Gr. dsroddtpwors (apolutrosis) = 
aransoming. Theransom of sinners from the 
curse of the Law, i.¢., from the penalties of 
the violated law of God (Gal. iii. 13), effected 
through “the blood of Christ,” i.¢., through 
his atoning sacrifice (Rom. iii. 24; Ephes. i. 7; 
Col. i. 14; cf. also 1 Pet. i. 18, 19; Rev. v. 9). 
With this is conjoined ransom from the 
domination of sin and Satan (Col. i. 13, 14; 
1 Pet. i. 18, 19). 


YT Equity of redemption: [Equity, { (2)]. 


*ré-démp'-tion-ar-y (p silent), s. (Eng. 
redemption ; -ary.) One who is or may be 
redeemed or set at liberty on payment of a 
ransom or compensation ; one who is released 
from a bond or obligation by fulfilling the 
stipulated terms or conditions. \ 


* ré-démp’-tion-ér (p silent), s. [Eng. re- 
demption ; -er.] 
1, One who redeemed himself. 
2. One who, wishing to emigrate from 
Europe to America, sold his services for a 


stipulated sum in order to pay the expenses 
of his passage. 


t Ré-démp'-tion-ist (p silent), s. (Eng. re- 
demption ; -ist.] [TRINITARIAN, B. 2.] 


SUM ge rs 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, », ce = 6; ey= a4; qu=kw. 


*ré-démp-tive (p silent), a, (Lat. re- 
Cone, pa. P a of redimo = to redeem 
(q.v.); Eng. suff. -ive.] Serving or tending to 
redeem ; redeeming. 


Ré-démp-tor-ist (p silent), s. [Lat. Re- 
demptor = the Redeemer ; see def.) ; 

Church Hist, (Pl.): The Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, founded by St. Al- 
age Maria de Liguori (1696-1787), at 

cala, in 1732. The Institute was approved 
in 1749 by Pope Benedict XIV., who changed 
its original title—the Co tion of the 
Most Holy Saviour—to that by which it is 
now known. The members take the three 
simple, but perpetual, vows, and a fourth, of 
perseverance in the Institute tilldeath. Their 
principal object is the preaching of missions 
and retreats to all classes of Roman Catho- 
lics, giving preference to the ignorant and 
neglected. Their dress is a black serge cas- 
sock, with cloth girdle and beads, It 
is substantially the dress worn by the secu- 
lar clergy in Naples in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The Redemptorists have 
houses at Clapham, Bishop Eton (near 
Liverpool), Teignmouth, Perth, Limerick, and 
Dundalk. 


Ré-dimp-tor-ist’-ine, s. [Repewrrorist.] 
Church Hist. (Pl.): An Order of nuns, eon- 
stituting the Order of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer, founded by St. Alphonsus Maria de 
Liguori (1696-1787). They are strictly en- 
closed, contemplative, subject to the juris- 
diction of the bishop of the diocese in which 
they reside, and assist the missionaries of the 
Congregation by their prayers. The Redemp- 
toristines wear a habit, with a blue 
scapular, and white shoes. They have a 
house at Dublin. 


ré-démp’-tor-¥ (p silent), a. (Lat. re- 

dempt(us), pa. . of redimo = to redeem 

-v.); Eng. ad}. suff. -ory.) Paid as ransom. 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad.) 


* émp’- ilent; t, redemy 
Moras Sure (2 albanh [La /p- 


, fat. par. of ='to red -V.). 
Retention (Fabyan.) = ai bli 


*yré-dént-éd, a. (0. Fr. redent = double 
notching, like the teeth of a saw.] Formed 
like the teeth of a saw ; indented. 


r6-dé-pds'-it, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. de- 
posit (q.v.).] To deposit again or anew. 
re-dé-s¢eénd’,v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. descend 
(q.v.).]° To descen again. : 
Sey soul soll Letters, bk. Mi, let, 62 
*r6-dé-sgént’, s. | Pref. re-, and Eng. descent 
(q.v.).] A descending or falling again ; a re- 


peated or renewed descent, 

ré4-giim, *réd’-g6wn, * -goune, s. 
gm & 5 Es. gund = corruption. 
‘Davies.)] 


1, Pathol. : Strophulus ; a papular disease 
with an jon of minute hard, sometimes 
slightly red, clustered or scattered figics 
on the face, the neck, or even the whole 
body of young infants. Cause, derangement 
of the stomach or intestines through improper 
feeding or from dentition. 

“It's nothing in the world but the red-gum.”—Miss 

Austen : Sense & Se: ity, ch, xxxvii, 

2. Bot., Agric., dc.: A disease of grain; a 

kind of blight. [Rust.] 


Shi tegelieae me ~ cana | from red- 
i r. of re = to give or re- 
dave bank oak (for re-) = back, and habeo = 
to have.] 3 
Law: An action allowed to a purchaser by 
which to annul the sale of some movable, and 
oblige the seller to take it back again upon the 
purchaser's finding it damaged, or that there 
was some deceit, &c. 


* rSd-hib’-i-tor-¥, a. [Lat. redhibit(us), pa. 
par. of redhibeo ; Ing. adj. suff. -ory.] 
Law: Pertaining or relating to redhibition 
(a.v-). 
f£éd-horn, s. (Eng. red, and horn.] 
Entom. (Pl.): The Rhodoceride (q.v.). 


@'-di-a, s. [From Francisco Redi (1626- 
we 68), bn Italian physiologist (?).] 
Zool. : The stage of development ina trema- 
tode flat-worm in which it has ceased to be a 
ciliated embryo and has become a cylindrical 


redemptive—redoubt 


sac, with two lateral pro, 
ing tail. There isa mou h, and a simple intes- 
tine. Buds ultimately spring from within the 
redia, and a higher stage o development is 
reached. Called also King's Yellow worm, 


*réd’-{-ent, a. [Lat. rediens, pr, par. of 
redeo=to return : red- = back, and eo = to go.] 
Returning, 


* ré-di-gést’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. digest, 
Vv. (q.v.).] To digest or reduce to form again 
or afresh, 


* r6-di-min-ish, v.t. or t. Peet re-, and 
Eng. diminish (q.v.).] To diminish again. 


réd-in-gote’, s. [Fr., corrupt. from Eng. 
riding-coat.}) A long, lain, double-breasted 
outside cloak for Jadies’ wear. 


* réd-in'-té-grate, a. [Lat. redintegratus, 
ow par. of redintegro=to renew: red-= 
ck, again, and integro=to make whole; 
integer = whole.] [INreaer.] Renewed; re- 
stored to a perfect state ; made whole or per- 
fect again. 
“ The kingdom of France in flourishing estate, being 
redintegrate in those principal members which 


anciently had been portions of the crown, and were 
after dissevered."—Bacon; Henry VII, p. 40. 


* réd-in’-té-grate, v.t. [Reprecratr, a.] 
To renew; to restore to a perfect state ; to 
make whole or perfect again. 

“The demoniack body, being divided, is quickly 


redintegrated by coalescence, as air or water.”—Oud- 
worth; Intell, System, p. 814. 


* réd-in-té-gra’-tion, s. (Lat. redintegratio, 
from redintegratus, pa. par. of redintegro = to 
renew.] The act or process of redintegrating 
or restoring to a whole or perfect state ; reno- 
vation, renewal. 

“When God Himself broke them [the tables of the 


Law], there is no possible redintegration,”—Bate : 
Divinity of Christian Religion, ch. iv. 
J Law of Redintegration: 
Metaph. : (See extract). 4 
“ This law may be thus enounced: Those thoughts 
each other which had previously constituted 
of the same entire or total act of cognition. Now 
the same entire or total act belong, as integra! 
constituent parts, in the first place, those thoughts 
which arose at the same time, or in imm conse- 
cution ; and in the second, those thoughts which are 
bound up into one by their mutual affinity. Thus, 
therefore, the two Laws of Simultaneity Affinity 
are carried up into unity, in the her Law of Red- 
4 ation, or Totality; and by this one law the 
whole phenomena of Association may be easily ex- 
"Hi ’ Metaph, (ed. Mansel), fi. 238. 


ctions and a taper- 


ré-di-_réct’, vt. To direct again, as a letter. 


ré-di-réct’, a, 

Iaw:; Referring to a second examination, by 
the original examiner, of a witness who has 
been cross-examined in the interim. 

*ré-dis-birse’, * re-dis-bourse, v.t. 
Pref. re-, and Eng. disburse (q.v.).] To dis- 
urse again ; to repay, to refund ; to give back. 

“ His borrowed waters forst to redisbourse.” 
Spenser: F. Q., LV. tid. 27. 
ré-dis-cév-ér, vt. [Pref. re-, and Bng. 
discover (q.v.).] To discover again or anew. 


ré-dis-pérse’, .t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. dis- 
perse (q.v.).] To disperse again. 
“ Which can by no means redisperse hor shade,” 
aithwayt: Nature's Embassie, p. 280. 
* yé-dis-pose’, v.t. ([Pref., re-, and Eng. 
dispose (q.v.).] To dispose or adjust again. 


ré-dis-seize’, v.t. 
seize (q.¥.).] 
Law: To disseize again or a second time, 


ré-dis-seiz’-in, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. dis- 
seizin (q.¥.). ] 
Law: A writ to recover seizin of lands or 
tenements against a redisseizor. 


ré-dis-séiz’-or, s. 
seizor (q.V.).] 

Law: One who disseizes lands or tenements 

a second time, or after a recovery of the same 
from him in an action of novel disseizin, 


re- solve’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. dis- 
solve (q.¥.).] To dissolve again or anew. 
ré-dis-trib”-tte, vt. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 


distribute (q.v.). To distribute again or 
afresh ; to apportion anew. 


ré-dis-tri-bu’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
distribution {q.v.).] The act of redistributing ; 


{Pref. re-, and Eng. dis- 


(Pref. re-, and Eng. dis- 
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a second or fresh distribution or apportion-, 


ment, 

{| The redistribution of seats constituted an 
essential part of the Reform Bill of 1832 and 
1867, and in 1885 followed the Franchise Act 
of 1884, [RerorM acts.] 


* r6-di’-tion, s. (Lat. reditio, from reditus, 
pa. par. of redeo=to return.) [Repent] 
The act of going or coming back ; return. 

‘Make the day of your redition seene.” 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey vi. 
ré-di-vide’, vt. 
(q.v.).] To divide again or anew. 


* ré-di-vived’, a. (Lat. redivivus = revived.] 
Made to live again ; revived. 
“Beware of all either new-devised or redtvived 


errours of opinion."—Sp. Hall: Revelation Unre- 
vealed, § 31, 


*réd/-ly, adv. [Eng. red, a.; -ly.] Withred- 
ness. 


“ And blood is mingled with the dashing stream, 
Which runs all redly till the morning beat.” 
Byron: Lara, ii, 4 

*red-mans, *rad-mans, s. pl. [Etym. 

doubtful; first element prob. = ride or road.) 

Men who by the tenure or custom of their 

lands were to ride with or for the lord of the 

‘Manor when he went about his business. 
(Domesday.) 


réd’-néss, s. (Eng. red, a.; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being red ; a red colour. 
“ There was a pretty redness in his lips.” 
Shukesp. ; As You Like It, til. 6. 
*ré-d0’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. do (q.v.).] 
To do over again. 
“ We do but redo old vices,”—Sandys ; Travels, p. 262. 


réd’-d-lenge, * réd’-6-len-gy, s.  [Eng. 
recolen(t) ; -ce, -cy.] The quality or state of 
being redolent ; perfume, fragrance. 


“ Their flowers attract spiders with their redolency.” 
—NMortimer ; Husbandry, 


réd’-0-lent, a. [Fr., from Lat. redolens, pr. 
par. of redoleo = to give out a smell: red- (for 
re-) = back, again, and oleo=to smell ; Ital. 
redolente.| Having or giving out a sweet 
smell; sweet-smelling ; fragrant, odorous. 
“ Honey redolent of spring.” 
Dryden; Ovid ; Metamorphoses xv. 
réd'-d-lent-ly, adv. [Eng. redolent; -ly.] In 
a redolent manner; with sweet scent; fra- 
grantly. 


réd-6n-dil’-la (la as lya), s. (Sp.] The 
name given to aspecies of versification formerly 
used in the south of Europe, consisting of a 
union of verses of four, six, or eight syllables, 
of which generally the first rhymed with the 
fourth, and the second with the third. Ata 
later period verses of six and eight syllables, 
in general in Spanish and Portuguese poetry, 
were called Redondillas, whether they made 
perfect rhymes or assonances only. These 
became common in the dramatic poetry of 
Spain. (Ogtivie.) 


ré-dén-dite, s. [After Redond 

Indies, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.). 

Min,: A hydrous phosphate of alumina and 
iron, occurring in nodular aggregations. 


ré-doiib’-le (le as ‘ie *re-doub-yll, v.t. 
& i. (Pref. re-, an ‘fng. double, Vv. (q.¥.); 
Fr. redoubler.) 

A, Transitive: 
ids To double again or frequently ; to mul- 

ply. 

“ Redoubled be her tears, its chords are riven.” 

Byron: The Harp, 
2. To increase by repeated or continued 
additions. 
“ From both benches with redoubled sounds 
Th’ applause of lords and commoners abounds.” 
Dryden, Virgil; Georgics ii. 732. 

*3, To repeat in retuin. (Spenser.) 

B, Intrans.: To become twice as much or 
as great; to be repeated; to be multiplied by 
continued or repeated additions, 

* Redoubling clamours thunder in the skies.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xii. 298. 
ré-déabt’ () silent), ré-dout, * re-duct, 
* ye-duit, s. [Ital. ridotto =a withdrawing- 
lace, from ridotto, ridutto, pa. par. of ridurre 
rat, reduco)=to bring back; Fr. réduit, re- 
doute. The spelling redoubt is due to confusion 
with O, Fr. redoubter = todread. Sp. reducto ; 
Port. reducto, reduto, redouto.] [REDOUBTABLE.} 
Fortification : 
1, A detached field-work inclosed by a 


West 


boil, Dé}; poat, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian = sk2a. -tion, -sion=sbiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shus. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 


({Pref. re-, and Eng. divide f 
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pers the salient points of which are but 
mperfectly or not at all protected by a flank 
fire. It may be square, star-shaped, or ir- 
regular in plan, according to the requirements 
of its site and surroundings. 


“ Being greatly incommoded in their “yer by 
two redoubts."—Belsham : Hist. Great Brit. (an. 1781). 


2, An interior work within the main line of 
ramparts. [RAVELIN.] 


*ré-ddubt (0 silent), *ré-ddute’, v.t. [0. 
Fr. redoubter (Fr. redouter), from Lat. re- = 
back, and dubito= to doubt (q.v.).] To fear, 
to dread. 


“Yet was Rome well waxen and redoubted of the 
Parthes.”—Chaucer : Boecius, bk. ii. 


ré-déubt’-a-ble (b silent), * ré-déut’-a- 
ble, a ([0O. Fr. (Fr. redouwtable), from re- 
doubter, redouter = to fear, to dread; O. Ital. 
ridottabile. } (Repoust, v.] Formidable ; 
terrible to foes; dreaded: hence, valiant, 
mighty. (Often used ironically.) 


“The enterprising Mr. Linfot, the redoubtable rival 
of Mr. Tonson, overtook me.”—Pope, 


ré-d6ubt’-éd (0 silent), a. [REpoust, v.] 
Redoubtable, formidable ; dreaded, honoured, 
or respected, on account of valour or prowess, 

“ My most redoubted father.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., ii. 4. 
ré-d6und’,* re-dounde, v.i. [Fr. rédonder, 
from Lat. redwndo = to overflow, to abound : 
red- = back, and wndo = to surge, to flow, to 
abound ;wnda=a wave ; Sp. & Port. redundar ; 
Ital. ridondare.] 
* 1, To flow, roll, or surge back, as a wave ; 
to be sent, rolled, or driven back. 
* 9. To be redundant or in excess; to be or 
remain over and above. 
** Redounding tears did choke th’ end of her plaint.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. iii. 8. 
3. To conduce in the consequence or result ; 
to result ; to turn out ; to contribute ; to have 
effect or result. 
“ As all things shall redownd unto your good.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., iv. % 
*ré-dound’, s. [Repounp, v.] 
1. A coming back, as of consequence or 
result ; result, effect, consequence, return. 
“Not without redound 
Of use and glory.” Tennyson: Princess, li, 28, 
2. Reverberation, echo. 


ré-ddut’, s. [Repovst, s.] 
* ré-dout’-a-ble, a. [Repousrasce.] 
* ré-ddute’, v.t. [Repount, v.] 


réd-0-wa, s. [Ital.] - 

Music: A Bohemian dance, originally in 2 
and # time, alternately. The time was after- 
wards altered, and the dance was made into a 
kind of polka. 


réd’-podle, réd’-poll, s. (Eng. red, a., and 
poll = the head.] 

Ornith.: A popular name for two British 
species of the genus Linota (q.v.), from the 
glossy blood-red hue of the space from the 
forehead to behind the eyes. The Mealy Red- 
pole, Linota canescens, is larger than the Lesser 
Redpole, L. linaria, of which it has been 
regarded by some ornithologists as a race or 
variety. 


re-draft,, v.t. elt re-, and Eng. draft, v. 
(q.v.).] To draft or draw up a second time ; 
to make a second or fresh draft of. 


ré-draft’, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. draft, s. 
(a-v.).] 

1, A second draft or copy. 

2. Comm.: A new bill of exchange which 
the holder of a protested bill draws on the 
drawers or indorsers, by which he reimburses 
to himself the amount of the protested bill 
with costs and charges. 


a falas v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, and Eng, draw 
q.v.). 
A. Trans.: To draw again ; to redraft. 
B. Intransitive: 
Comm. : To draw a new bill of exchange to 
meet another bill of the same amount, or, as 


the holder of a protested bill, or the drawer 
or indorsers, 


ré-dréss’, * re-dresse, v.t. [Fr. redresser, 
from re- = again, and dresser = to dress (q.v.) ; 
Ital. ridizzare, ridirizzare.] 
*1, To set right ; to mend, to repair. 


“ As broken glass no cement can redress.” 
Shakesp, : Passionute Pilgrim, 178. 


redoubt—reduco 


2. To set right; to remedy, as a wrong or 
abuse; to repair, as an injury. 
“ For the remedying and redressing of those foresaid 
injuries.”"—Fox : Martyrs, p. 979. 
3. To relieve from injustice, wrong, or 
oppression ; to bestow relief upon; to ease, 
to compensate. 


“ Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye?” 
Byron: Childe Harold, il, 76. 


*4, Toimprove; to make better; toamend, 
to compensate for. 
“Yet still, e'en here, content can spread a charm, 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
Goldsmith : The Traveller. 
ré-dréss’, *re-dresse, s. [REDREsS, v.] 
*j, A putting into order ; amendment. 


“To seak reformation of evil laws is commendable, 
but for us the more necessary is a speedy redress of 
ourselves.”"—Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 


2. The correction, amendment, remedying, 
or removal of wrongs, injury, or oppression ; 
reparation, compensation, amends. 

“ The ministers were told that the nation expected, 
and should have, signal redress,” — Macaulay: Hist. 
Eing., ch. vi. 

*3. Help, succour, 

“ T defy all counsel, ull redress, 
But that which ends all counsel, true redress, 
Death, death.” Shakesp.: King John, iii. 4. 

* 4, Escape, retreat. (Dryden: Virgil; 
Aineid, v. 771.) : 

*5, One who gives or affords redress; a 
redresser, 


“ Fair majesty, the refuge and redress 
Of those whom fate pursues, and wants oppress.” 
Dryden. (Todd.) 


*y8-dréss’-al, s. [Eng. redress; -al.] The 
act of redressing. 


ré-dréss’-6r, s. [Eng. redress; -er.] One 
who gives or affords redress or relief. 
‘The righter of wrongs, the redresser of injuries.”— 
lton : Don Quixote, ch. iv. 
*rS-dréss'-i_-ble, a. [Eng. redress; -able.] 
Capable of being redressed or remedied, 


*yé-dréss-ive, a. [Eng redress; -ive.] 
Giving or affording redress or remedy. 


“ Who, touch’d with human woe, redressive search’d 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail.” 
Thomson: Winter, 360. 
*ré-dréss’-léss, a. [Eng. redress; -less.] 
Without redress, relief, or amendment. 


*ré-dréss’-mént, s. 
The act of redressing. 


[Eng. redress ; -ment.] 


ré-drive’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. drive, v. 
(q.v.).] To drive back. 


réd-riith’-ite, s. [From Redruth, Cornwall, 
one of its localities ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: The same as CHALCOCITE (q.V.). 


réd’-séar, v.i. [Eng. red, a., and sear.] To 
break or crack when too hot, as iron under 
the hammer. A term used by workmen. 


“ Tf iron be too cold, it will not feel the weight of the 
hammer, when it will not batter under the hammer; 
and if it be too hot, it will redsear, that is, break or 
crack uuder the hammer.”—Mozxon : Mechan. Exercises. 


réd’-shank, s. (Eng. red, a., and shank.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A term applied to a High- 
lander having buskins of red-deer skin, with 
the hair outwards; used also in derision of 
his bare legs. 

‘He sent over his brother Edward with a power of 
Scots and redshanks unto Ireland, where they got 
footing.”—Spenser : State of Ireland. 

2. Ornith.: Totanus calidris, tolerably eom- 
mon over the greater part of Hurope and Asia, 
from Iceland to China, retiring to the south 
in the winter. It derives its popular name 
from the colour of the bare parts of its legs. 
The body is about the size of a Snipe’s, but 
the Redshank, having longer wings, legs, and 
neck, appears the larger bird. General colour 
above, grayish-drab, speckled with black, lower 
part of the back and a band on each wing 
white. The nest is usually in tufts of rushes 
or grass, with four warm-brown eggs, with 
blackish spots or blotches. TJ. fuscus, the 
Dusky or Spotted Redshank, is a spring and 
autumn visitor to Britain. 


réd’-start, s. (Eng. red, a., and start, stert = 
a tail.] 

Ornith.: Ruticilla phenicura, common in 
Britain, Europe, and Western Asia, migrating 
southward in the winter. Forehead pure 
white, throat black, upper surface dark gray ; 
breast, sides, and tail bright rust-red. It 
nests usually in a hollow tree or in a hole in 
a wall or rock, and lays five to seven delicate 
greenish-blue eggs, sprinkled with faint spots 


of red. The Black, or Black-capped_ Redstart, 
R. titys (or titis) is common on the Continent, 
but has not the extended northern range of 
the Common Redstart. Other species of Red- 
start are found in, Persia, Asia Minor, Syria, 
and farther to the eastward, including &. 
mesolerea, R. rafiventris, and R. ochrurus. In’ 
America the name is given to Setophaga ruticilla. 

“ When redstarts shake their tails they move them 
horizontally, as dogs do when they fawn.”—White: 
Selborne, let. 40. 


réd-stréak, s. [Eng. red,a., and streak, &. 
(a.v-).] 


1, A variety of apple. 


“The redstreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained 
the preference, being but a kind of wilding, and though 
Lape long, yet is never pleasing to the palate ; there 
are several sorts of redstreak; some sorts of them 
bave red veins running through the whole fruit, which 
is esteemed to give tne cyder the richest tincture,”— 
Mortimer ; Husbandry. 

2. Cider made from the redstreak apple. 


“ Herefordshire redstreak made of rotten appleg,"=» 
Character of a Coffee-house, p. 3. ‘. 


réd-tail, s. (Eng. red, a., and toil.] The 
same as REDSTART (q.V.). 


*ro-dib’, *re-doub, *re-dubbe, wt. 
(Fr. radouber = to piece, to mend, to repair.] 

1. To amend, to repair; to make amends or 

reparation for. 

“ Whiche domage to a realme neyther with treasure 
ne with power can be redoubed.”—Hiyot; Governour, 
bk. ii., ch. xiv. 

2. To requite, to repay, to-return. 
“O Gods, redubbe them vengeaunce iust.” 
Phaer: Virgil; 4ineidos vi. 
*ré-dilb-ber, *re-dub-bor, s. (Eng. 
redub; -er, -or.]) One who bought stolen 
cloth, and disguised it by dyeing or alteration 
of the fashion. 


ré-duge’, .t. (Lat. reduco = to lead or bring 
back: re-= back, and duco=to lead; Sp. 
reducir ; Port. reduzir ; Ital. riducere, ridurre ; 
Fr, réduire.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. Lit. : To bring or lead back ; to reconduct, 


“He reduced the rest to Durocort.”"—Golding: 
Cesar, fol. 174. 


2. Figuratively : 
* (1) To lead or draw back. 


“The wholesome doctrine of the gospell allured and 


reduced the hearts of all sorts of people vnto the true 
religion of God.”—Fox: Martyrs, p. 46. 

(2) To bring back to a prior state. 

“The drift of the Roman armies and forces was not 
to bring free states into servitude, but contrariwise, 
to reduce those that were in bondage to liberty.”— 
P. Holland: Livy, p. 1,211. 

(3) To bring to any state or condition, 
whether good or bad: as, To reduce a people 
to slavery, to reduce a substance to powder, 
to reduce a person to despair, &c. 

(4) Specif.: To bring to a state of subjec- 
tion ; to subdue, toconquer. (Spenser: F. Q., 
III, iii. 32.) 

(5) To bring to a state of inferiority or 
poverty ; to lower, to degrade, to impoverish : 
as, @ person reduced in circumstances, 

(6) To bring into a class, order, genus, or 
species ; to subject to a rule or certain jimits 
of description; to classify: as, To reduce 
animals or plants to classes or genera. 

(7) To diminish in length, breadth, thick- 
ness, quantity, size, or value: as, To reduce 
expenses, to reduce the price of goods, to 
reduce the number of men empleyed, &c. 

* (8) To atone for, to repair, to redress, to 
compensate, to amend. 


“Will they reduce the wrongs done to my father?” 
Harlowe. 


_ IL. Technically : 
1, Algebra: 


(1) To bring to the simplest form, with the 
unknown quantity of an equation by itself on 
one side, and all the known quantities on the 
other side. 

(2) In the same sense as 2, 


2. Arith.: To change the form of an ex- 
pression from one denomination to another 
without altering the value; or from one 
denomination into others of the same value: 
as, To reduce pounds to pence, or pence to 
pounds. [REDUCTION.] 


3. Geom. : To construct, as a figure, similar 
to a given figure, either greater, less, or 
equivalent. ~ 


4, Logic: To bring a syllogism in an ime 
perfect mood into some one of the four perfect 
moods in the first figure. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; ¢5, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © = é;ey=a; qu~kxn. 


( 5. econ To treat in a reducing-furnace 
q.¥.. 

6. Scots Law: To set aside by an action at 
jaw ; to rescind or annul by legal means: as, 
To reduce a deed. 

7. Surg.: To restore to its a place or 
state, as a fractured or dislocated bone. 

JG) To reduce a figure, design, or draught: 
To make a copy of it ona smaller scale, but 
preserving the form and proportion, 

* (2) To reduce a square: 

Mil. : To reform a column from the square. 

(8) To reduce to the ranks: 

Mil. : To degrade, as a sergeant or corporal, 
to the rank ofa private soldier for misconduct. 


ré-diiced,, pa. par. & a. [Repvuce.] 
A, As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Brought back to their original state, 


to penttaut, believing. eef-acvoring sinners Pm 
mn! eving, self<devo ers."— Warne. 
Beteemes's Donatadien the Invisible 


2. Brought down in circumstances; im- 
poverished : as, a reduced family. 

reduced-iron, s. 

Pharm.: Metallic iron, with a variable 


amount of metallic oxide. In doses from two 
to six grains it acts with tonic effect. 


* ré-diice’-mént, s. [Eng. reduce; -ment.] 
1, The act of reducing or restoring ; reduc- 
tion, restoration. 


“The once select nation of God is now become... 
incapable of any coalition or reducement into one 
body politick.”"—Howell : Letters, bk. ii., let. 3. 


~ E- The act of reducing, lessening, or dimin- 
ng. 
“ After a little of his "— 
a aoe passion.”"— Hist. of 
* ré-dtig-ent, a. & s. (Lat. reducens, pr. par. 
of reduco = to bring back.] [REDUcE.] 
A, As adj.: Tending to reduce. 
B, As subst.: One who or that which re- 
duces. 


ré-dii¢’-ér, s. (Eng. reduc(e); -er.] One who 
or that which reduces, 


*ré-du¢’-ible, * ré-duce’-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
reduce; -able.| Capable of being reduced ; 
admitting of reduction. 

“All manner of life whatsoever is generable and 


corruptible, or educible out of nothing, and reducible 
to i again.”—Cudworth ; ‘Intellectual System, 
p. 137. 


*ré-diig-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. reducible; 
ness.) The quality or state of being reducible ; 
reductibility. 


“The thing itself is made plausible by the reducible- 
= of ice again into water."—Boyle: Works, 
50. 


*rd-diig-L-blY, adv. [Eng. reducib(le); -ly.] 


In a reducible manner, 


ré-diic’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Repvce, v.] 


reducing-agents, »s. pi. 

Chem. : Bodies whose action is the inverse 
of oxidation, such as nascent hydrogen from 
sodium amalgam, zinc, or iron filings; also 
hydrogen sulphide, sulphurous acid, and 
sev of the metals, especially potassium 
and sodium. 


reducing-flame, s. [BLowPire.] 


reducing-furnace, s. 

Metall. : A furnace in which ores are de- 
prived of their — and reduced to the 
metallic state by the action of intensely 
heated vapours containing carbon, sometimes 
assisted by other reagents. It is used in the 
reduction of litharge, the treatment of copper 
ore in several stages, and for obtaining the 
precious metals. [REVERBERATORY-FURNACE.] 


reducing-scale, s. 

Geow.: A scale by means of which figures 
are copied on ascale smaller than the original, 
but preserving the form and proportion. 


*yd-diict’, v.t. (Lat. reductus, pa. par. of 
reduco.} [Repucs.] To bring back or to- 
gether ; to reduce. 


“The k: host there beying assembled and re- 
ducte Anta ons companye.” Hat : Edw, IV, (an, 10), 


ré-ditct’, s. [Repucr, v.] 
Arch. : A little place taken out of a er 


to make it more regular and uniform, or for 
some other convenience ; aquirk, (Gwilt.) 


reduced—reduplicative. 


*r6-diic-ti-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. reduct, v.; 
~idilit ‘| The quality of being reducible; 
reducibleness, (Annandale.) 


ré-diio’-ti-o Ad Ab-sir’-diim (t as sh), 
phr. (Lat. = a reduction to an absurdity.) 
[AssurpDoM.] 


r6-diic’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. reductionem, 
accus, of reductio, from reductus, pa, par. of 
reduco = to bring back, to reduce ey: Sp. 
reduccion ; Ital. riduzione.] 
L. Ordinary Language: 
*1, Lit.: The act of bringing back or re- 
storing. 


reduction of your majesty's realm of Ireland 
to the unity of the Church.”—Aurnet: Records, vol. il., 
bk. iL., No, 34. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act or process of reducing to any 
state or condition ; the state of being reduced : 
as, the reduction of a substance to powder. 

(2) The act of reducing or bringing into 
subjection ; conquest, subjugation: as, the 
reduction of a kingdom or fortress. 

(3) The act of reducing or diminishing in 
size, dimensions, value, quantity, force, be, ; 
diminution, abatement: as, the reduction of 
expenses, the reduction of forces, 

_ (4) The amount, value, quantity, &c., by 
which anything is reduced or lessened: as, 
He made a reduction of 5 per cent. 

5) The act or process of making a copy of 
a figure, map, plan, design, &c., on a smaller 
scale than the original, but preserving the 
form and proportion [II. 4]. 

Il. Technically : 

1. Algebra: 

(1) The act or process of clearing equations 
from all superfluous quantities, bringing them 
to their lowest terms, and separating the 
known from the unknown, till the unknown 
quantity alone is found on one side, and the 
known quantities on the other. 

* (2) Solution (q.v.). 

2. Arithmetic: 

(1) The operation or process of finding an 
equivalent expression in terms of a different 
unit. Thus, £10 = 200s. = 2,400d.= 9,600 
farthings. This reduction is called reduction 
descending, passing from a higher to a lower 
order. The converse operation 9,600 farthings 
te . = 200s. = £10, is called reduction 
ascending. 

(2) The rule by which such operations are 
performed, 

3, Astronomy: 

(1) The correction of observations for known 
errors of instruments, &c. 

(2) The collection of observations to obtain 
& general result. 

4, Geom.: The operation of constructing a 
figure similar to a given figure, either greater, 
less, or equivalent. 

5, Logic : The process of bringing a syllogism 
in one of the so-called imperfect moods to a 
mood in the first figure. 

6. Chem.: The abstraction of an electro- 
negative element from a metallic or organic 
compound, as when the oxides of metals are 
reduced to the metallic state by the action of 
charcoal under the influence of heat; also ap- 
plied to the addition of an electro-positive 
element to a compound, i ethene oxide 
(CoH40) + He = ethylic alcohol (C9H¢0); 
nitro-benzene, CgH;(NOe) + 8H2 = aniline, 
CeHs(NHe) + 20Hp. 

7. Scots Law; An action for setting aside a 
deed, writing, &c. 

8. Surg. : The operation of restoring a frac- 
tured or dislocated bone to its proper place or 
state. 

J (1) Reduction and reduction-improbation : 

Scots Law: The action of reduction and the 
action of reduction-improbation are the two 
yarieties of the rescissory actions of the law 
ofSeotland. The object of this class of actions 
is to reduce and set aside deeds, services, 
decrees, and rights, whether heritable or 
movable, against which the pursuer of the 
action can allege and instruct sufficient legal 
grounds of reduction. 

(2) Reduction reductive : 

Scots Law: An action in which a decree of 
reduction, which has been improperly or er- 
roneously obtained, is sought to be rescinded. 
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* ré-diie’-tive, a. & s. re réductif; Sp. 
reductivo; Ital. riduttivo, from Lat. 
pa. par. of reduco = to reduce (q.v.).] 
A, As adj.: Having the power of reducing; 
tending cane. tee 


“Whether Duly, or Hyperduly, or indirect, or re 
ductive, or reflected tx Brora * Saul & Samuel, p. 358. 


B, As subst. : That which tends to reduce, 
or has the power of reducing. 


“ There needed no other reductive of the numbers of 
men to an equability.”—Aale : Orig. of Mankind, p. 215. 


* v6-dile’-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. reductive; -ly.} 
By way of reduction ; by consequence. 


“ Religion does not consist In these things: but 
obedience may, and, reductively, that ja religion.”— 
Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. lil. ser. 6. 


* re-duit, s, [Fr.] A redoubt (q.v.). 


ré-diin-dan¢e, ré-diin’-dan-cy, s._ [Fr. 
redondance, from Lat. redwndantia, from re- 
dundans = redundant (q.v.).] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The quality or state of being redundant ; 
superfiuity, excess, superabundance. 


“So wars among mankind are a kind of necessary 
consequence of redundance of mankind.”—Hale: 
Orig. of Mankind, p. 215. 


2. That which is redundant or in excess; 

anything superfluous or superabundant. 

“The Italians are forced upon it, once or twice in 
every line, because they have a redundancy of vowels 
in their language.”"—Dryden: Virgil; dineis. (Ded.) 

II, Law: Impertinent or foreign matter 

inserted in a pleading. 
ré-diin’-dant, a. (Lat. redundans, pr. par. 
of redundo= to redound (q.v.); Fr. redondant; 
Sp. redundante ; Ital. ridondante.} 

1, Superabundant, superfluous ; above what 
is necessary, natural, or useful; used or being 
in excess, 


“ Moses gave command that the redundant portion 
should be prepared.”—Horsley : Sermons, vol. ii. ser. 22, 


* 2. Using more words, &c., than are neces- 
sary or useful. 


redundant-hyperbola, s. 


Math.: An hyperbola having more than 
two asymptotes. 


redundant-number, s. 


Math.: One in which the sum of all its 
divisors, except itself, exceeds the number. 


r6é-diin’-dant-ly, adv. [Eng. redundant; 
-ly.} In a redundant manner or degree; in 
superabundance ; superfluously ; to excess, 
“ Yet more than these to meditations eyes, 
Great Nature's self redundantly supplies.” 
Mason: Fresnoy ; Art of Painting. 
ré-diu’-pli-cate, v.t. & i. [Repupuicare, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To double again ; to multiply, 
to repeat. 

2. Philol. : To repeat, as the initial syllable 
or the root of a word for the purpose of 
marking past time. [RepuPLIcaTIon, II. 1.] 

B, Intransitive: 

Philol.: To be doubled or repeated; to 
undergo reduplication, 


ré-du'-pli-cate, a. (Lat. reduplicatus, pa. 
par. of reduplico = to redouble.) [Dupiicatsg.)} 
* 1. Ord. Lang. » Redoubled, repeated. 


“ Embrace that reduplicate advice of our Sayieur,”"— 
Pearson: On the Creed, art. 12. 


2. Bot. : Reduplicative (q.v.). 


ré-du-pli-ca’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. re 
duplicatus = reduplicate (q.v.); Sp. redupli- 
cacion; Ital. redwplicazione.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: The act of doubling; the 
state of being doubled. 

Il, Technically: 

1. Philology: 

(1) The repetition of the first syllable (more 
or less modified), or of the root of a word, as 
for the purpose of marking past time; as in 
Gr. rimrw (tuptd)=1 strike, réruda se mg 
=I struck ; Lat. pello = 1 drive, pepuli = 
drove ; Eng. do, did. 

“The German ‘ging,’ preterite of the verb ‘go,’ has 


a form which me nt easily have been produced by a 
reduplication of the root."—Zarle: Philology, § 285. 


(2) The new syllable formed by reduplication. 

2. Rhet.: A figure in which a verse ends 
with the same word with which the following 
one begins, 


ré-du'-pli-ca-tive, a. 


(Fr. réduplicatif ; 
Sp. & Ital. reduplicativo.] 


ee 
Doll, bop; poUt, j5w); cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph ~f 
-cian, -tian=shau. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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1, Reduplicated, double; formed by redu- 
plication. 
“ The earliest extant forms are not reduplicative.”— 
Earle: Philology, § 286. 
2. Bot. (Of cestivation): Doubled back ; 
having the edges valvate and doubled back. 


réd-u-vi-i-dz, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. reduvi(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -tdw.} 

Entom.: A family of Geocores. Antenne 
four-jointed ; ocelli two; rostrum of three 
joints, short, stout, strong; legs long, the 
anterior ones sometimes prehensile; tarsi 
three-jointed. They are predatory bugs; and 
many of them, when caught, will pierce and 
poison the hand of thecaptor. They are nu- 
merous in the tropics. 


ré-diu'-vi-is, s. [Lat. redwvia = an agnail, a 
\ whitlow.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Reduviide. 
Reduvius personatus, the Fly-bug, the largest 
British species, is three-quarters of an inch 
long, of a black-brown colour, with reddish 
legs. It sometimes flies into houses in the 
gummer evenings, attracted by the lights. 
Both the larva and the perfect insect are said 
to show special enmity to the bed bug. 


réd’-wing, s. (Eng. red, a., and wing.) 

Ornith. : Turdus iliacus, closely allied to the 
Common Thrush, but with red instead of gold 
color on the wings. It is a native of Europe 
and Asia, occurs in Iceland, and sometimes 
reaches Greenland. Its flight is very rapid. 
It feeds on worms, slugs, and berries injurious 
to man. Called also Red-sided Thrush, Wind 
Thrush, and Swine-pipe. The Redwing is 
rather smaller than the Song Thrush, and 
its song decidedly inferior, though the bird 
has sometimes been termed the Nightingale of 
Norway, and Linneus spoke highly in praise 
of its song. 


réd/-weed, s. (Eng. red, 2., and weed.} 
Bot.: (1) Papaver Rheas; (2) the genus 
Phytolacca. 


réd’-wood, s. [Eng. red, and wood.] 

Bot.: (1) Rhamnus Erythroxylon ; (2) Mel- 
hania Erythroxylon ; (8) the genus Ceanothus ; 
SH A dye wood produced by Pterocarpus santa- 

inus; (5) the genus Erythroxylon; (6) the 
timber of Sequoia sempervirens. 

redwood-tree, s. 

Bot. : Soymida febrifuga. [RoHan.] 


ree, rei, re, s. [Sp. rey, from Lat. regem, 
aceus. of rec =a king.) An imaginary unit 
of value, on which the monetary systems of 
Portugal and Brazil are founded. [MILREI.] 


reé, v.t. [Ereb, from the same root as riddle 
(q.v.).] To riddle ; to sift. 
** After malt is well rubbed and winnowed, you must 
then ree it over in a sieve."—Mortimer ; Husbandry. 
reé,a. [A.8. rethe = fierce.] 
1, Wild, fierce, outrageous, crazy. (Scotch.) 
2. Half-drunk ; tipsy. (Scotch.) 


reé'-bok, rheé’-bok, s. [Dut. = roebuck.] 
Zool. : Antilope capreolus (Pelea capreola), 
from South Africa. Length about five feet, 
height at shoulder thirty inches; uniform ash- 
colour on neck, shoulders, sides, croup, and 
thighs, white or light-gray on under surface 
and inside of limbs. They live in small 
groups of five or six individuals. 


reech,s. [REx (1), s.] Smoke. (Prov.) 


“The veech recheth into Heven.” 
Cursor Mundi (MS. T. C. C.), £. 18, 


* reéch’-1-ly, adv. (Eng. reechy ; -ly.] Dirty, 
squalidly, filthily. 
ré-€ch’-6, v.t. & 4. 
v. (q.Vv.). | 
A. Transitive: 
1. To echo back ; to reverberate, 


“ The Seine reechoed Vive la Liberté.” 
Scott : The Poacher, 1,809, 


2. To retain the sound or name of, 
“ The streets still reecho the names of the trees of 
the forest.” Longfellow: Evangeline, ii. 5. 
B. Intrans. : To echo back ; to give an echo 
back ; to reverberate, 


[Pref. re-, and Eng. echo, 


“The dell 
Reechoes with each horrible yell.” 
Moore : Fire-Worshippers. 
=~» = 
re-éch’-0, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. echo, s. 
(q.v.).] The echo of an echo; a repeated or 
returned echo, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father; we, wét, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, 


reduviide—reed 


reéch’-¥, a. [A softened form of reeky (q.v.).] 
Smoky, sooty : hence, foul, squalid, filthy. 
“ Fashioning them like Pharaoh's soldiers in the 
reechy painting.”—Shakesp.: Much Ado, iii. & 


reed, * rede, *reede, * reod, s. [A.8. 
hread; cog. with O. Sax. ried; Dut. rtet, ried ; 
O. H. Ger. hriot; Ger. riet, ried; Ir. readan ; 
Gael. ribhid.) 

L, Ordinary Language: 
2, In the same sense as II. 8. 


“ Where the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds amoug the reeds aud rushes.” 
Longfellow; Hiawatha. (Introd.) 


* 2, An arrow, as being made of a reed. 


When the Parthian turn’d his steed, 
And from the hostile camp withdrew $ 
With cruel skill the backward reed 
He sent.” Prior. 


8. A pastoral pipe; an instrument mad 
of a reed, with holes to be stopped by the 
fingers. 


“ Had only heard the shepherd's reed, 
Nor started at the bugle-horn,” 
Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. L 


4, Straw prepared for thatching; thatch. 
(Prov.) 

*5, A measure of length, sup- 
posed to have been equal to ten 
or eleven English feet. (Hzekiel 
xiii, 17.) 

IL, Technically : 

1, Comp. Anat.: The aboma- 
sum, or fourth stomach of ruimi- 
nants. (Cassell’s Nat. Hist.) 

2. Arch. (Pl.): The same as 
Reevings (q.v.). 

3. Bot. : (1) The genus Arundo; 
(2) the genus Phragmites (q.v.). 

4, Mining: The tube convey- 
ing the train to the charge in 
the blast-hole. Also called the 
spire. 

5. Music: 

(1) A thin strip of metal set 
in vibration by a current of air; 
the vibrations so caused di- 
viding the current into rapid discontinuous 
puffs which produce a musical sound. The 


\ 


ORGAN REED. 


REED, 


reed itself does not produce the sound, but is 
only a means of obtaining the sound from the 


AMERICAN HARMONIUM REED, 
current of air directed against it, Reeds are 
of two kinds, striking and free. The former 
is that commonly used in the organ ; 
the latter in the harmonium. 
(2). The mouthpiece of 
the clarionet, hautboy, bas- 
soon, and some other instru- 
ments, made of reed or cane, 
whence the generic name 
has been extended to the 
reeds of the organ and of 
sassoon the orchestra. 


REED (3) A reed-instrument, 
6. Scripture: 
Q@) Heb. 722 (qaneh), a generic name for 


any reed-like plant or its cane-like stem (Job 
_ xl. 21; Isa. xlil. 3.) 


(2) Heb, DvD28 (agammim), pl. of DA8 (agam) 
=a reedy place (Jer. li. 32), The R. V. renders 


it in the text, “‘reeds,” and in the margin, 
“‘inarshes or pools.” 


J The paper reed of Isaiah xix. 7, Heb. 
NNW (roth), is not the papyrus, but is trans- 
lated in the R. V., ‘‘ meadow.” 


(8) Gr. KéAamos (kalamos) = a generic name 
for a reed or cane (Matt. xi. 7, xxvii. 30, 483 
Rey, xi. 1, &c.). 

7. Weav.: An appurtenance of the loom, 
consisting of two parallel bars set a few inches 
apart, and furnished with a number of parallel 
Slips of metal or reed, called dents, between 
which the warp-threads are passed The reed 
is set in a swinging frame, called the lathe, 
lay, or batten. In the hand-lathe, the bottom 
of the batten is furnished with a shelf, called 
the shuttle-race, along which the shuttle is 
driven, The office of the reed is to beat the 


weft up to the web, and the force of the blow 
determines the compactness of the fabric. 
Two threads of yarn pass between each of the 
reed-splits or dents. The number of dents in 
a reed ofa given length determines the fine- 
ness of the cloth. . 

G A bruised reed: 

Figuratively : 

1. One who is easily discouraged, or one: 
easily injured ; spec., one who has sinned and 
may be driven to ruin by harsh treatment. 

“ A bruised reed shall he not break,”—/saiah xiii. 3 

2. A person who or a power which gives 
gives way when one leans upon him or it. 

“ Thou trustest upon the staff of this bruésed reed, 
even upon Egypt, on which if a man lean, it will ga. 
into his hand, and pierce it.”—2 Aings xviii, 2L 

reed-bird, s. 

Ornith.: The Reed-bird, Rice-bird, or Bob-o- 
link, ( Dolichonyzx oryzivorus or Icterus acripennis), 
a bird found from Paraguay to Canada. Under 
its title of Reed-bird it is common in the early 
autumn in the Middle Atlantic States, where it 
feeds on the seeds of the reeds, and is a favorite. 
game bird, forming an esteemed epicurian dish. 

reed-buck, s. 

Zool, : The same as BIETBOK (q.v-). 

reed -bunting, s. 

Ornith. : Emberiza scheniclus, common in 
swampy places, all over Europe. Length of 
male six inches. Head, chin, and throat. 
black ; belly and nuchal collar white; upper 
surface brownish black, each feather bor- 
dered with bright bay. , Called also Reed 
Sparrow. 

reed-bur, s. 

Bot. : The genus Sparganium, 

reed-grass, s. 

Bot. :; (1) The genus Arundo; (2) the genus 
Calamagrostis ; (3) the genus Phalaris. 

4 Meadow reed-grass = (1) Glyceria aquatica, 
@ British grass, and (2) Cinna arundinacea, 
wild in the United States. 

reed-instruments, s. pl. 

’ Music: Oboes, clarionets, and bassoons, 
with others of their class. 

reed-moth, s. 

Entom.: Macrogaster arundinis, a British 
moth, one of the Zeuzeride, 

reed-organ, s. 

Music: A melodeon or parlour-organ. An 
organ whose pipes are provided with reeds, in. 
contradistinction to the flute- or mouth-organ,. 
whose pipes have a lip to cut the wind escap- 
ing through an aperture in a diaphragm. 

reed-palms, s. pl. 

Bot.: The genus Calamus. 

reed-pheasant, s. [REEDLING.] 

reed-pipe, s. 

Music: 

1, An organ-pipe in which the musical tone 
is produced by the vibration of a metallic 
tongue. 

2. A musical pipe made of a reed. 

reed-plane, s. x 

Join. : A concave-soled plane used in making. 
beads. 

reed-sparrow, s. [REED-BUNTING.] 

reed-stop, s. 

Music: A set of pipes furnished with reeds, 
and associated with the flute-stops of an. 
organ, to give a variety to the effects. 

reed-thrush, s. 


Ornith. ; Acrocephalus arundinaceus, Com- 
mon in the south of Europe and an occasional: 
visitor to England, The adult male is about 
eight inches long, upper surface nearly uni- 
form light brown; chin, throat, and breast 
dirty-white. Called also the Great Reed- 
Warbler. 


“There seems no reason to doubt their having been 
specimens of the... . veed-thrush, to use its oldest 
English name,”—Yarrell ; British Birds (ed. 4th), i. 365. 


reed-tussock, s. 

Eniom. ; A British moth, Orgyia cenosa., 
reed-upon-reed, s. 

Bot. : Calamagrostis effusde 
reed-wainscot, s. 


Entom.: A British night moth, Nonagria 
canne. 


a rt a Wh 
hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, pot, 
ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, ce =6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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reed-warbler, s. 
Ornith. ; Acrocephalus streperus, a summer 
migrant, coming to Britain late in April, and 
leaving late in September. It is an incessant 
songster, and its notes are varied and pleasing. 
The male is about five and a half inches long, 
upper surface uniform pale brown, witha tinge 
of chestnut; chin, throat, and belly white. 


“Ibis d 
ete loubtful whether the Reed-wardler 


Reed-wren, by whi 


common! tly applicable.”— Yarrell : 


Brit. Birds (ed. 4th), 1. 870, 
4] Great Reed-warbler  [REeD-THRUSH]. 
reed-wren, s. [REED-WARBLER.] 


reéd, v.t. [Reep, s.] To thatch: as, To reed 
a house. (Prov.) 


*reede,s. (Repr.] 


reéd’-éd, a. [Eng. reed, & ; -ed.) 
L Covered with reeds; reedy. 
Now pare off the moss.” coated 
2. Abounding in reeds; reedy. 
3. Formed with channels and ridges like 
Ss. 


*reed’-en, a. [Eng. reed, s.; -en.] Consist- 
ing of hres or réods § made of reeds, 
Through reeden pipes corey gts golden ag 
*ré-6d-i-fi-ea— s. [Pref. re-,and Eng 
edi, (q.v.).] The act or process of re- 
ding ; the state of being rebuilt, 
PN cea epg nee me td So goiter gage 
* ré-6d’-i-fy, * ré-éd’-i fie, * re-sed-i-fie, 
Vibe a e: re-, and Eng. edify Gv) ; Fr. 
pw we ; Sp. & Port. reedificar; Ital. reediji- 
care.) To build again ; to rebuild, 
“ The house of God 
They first reediyy.” Milton: P. L., xii. 850. 
reed-ing, s. [Eng. reed, s.; -ing.] 
1, The nurling on the edge of coins, 
2. Architecture: 
@) A number of semi-cylindrical ies 
closely arranged in parallel order and desi 
for ornament. 
(2) A succession of bead-like ornaments, 


*reéd’-léss, a. [Eng. reed,s.; -less.] Desti- 
tute of reeds, 


“ Youths tomb’d before their parents were, 
Whom foul Cocytua’ reedless banks — 


reed-ling, s. (Eng. reed, s., and dimin. suff. 
-ling.) 

Ornith.: Parus (Calamophilus) biarmica, 
[Bearpen, II. 1. {{.] 

Peat oly my districts tt pin is eee 

Reedling, ased tor oe sevi 

ree Rp na been also so called.”"—Yarrel : Brit. 

(ed. 4th), L 522. 


Teg aioe a, [Eng. reed, s., and mace (2), 
AV 
ros. + The genus Typha (q.v.). 


reéd-¥, a. (Eng. reed, 8.5 -y.] 
1. Full of or abounding in reeds; covered 
with reeds. 


“There are yet many quiet reedy pools in North 
Shropshire.”—Field, Dec. 19, 1885. 


2. Consisting of or resembling a reed or reeds. 
usa from her reedy bed, 
ine had rap'd.” 


“ Areth’ tse 
Told her how young tae 
A term applied to a voice or a musical 
we itaroeht cnsrnsterined by a thin harsh tone, 


like the vibration of a reed. 


ef *riff (1), s.. [Dut. rif; with 
we te a rest rifa = a rift, a crack; Dan, 
rev =a reef, revne = to crack; Ger. rif.) 
1. A chain or range of rocks in the ocean, 
lying at or near the surface of the water. 


S the principal or outer reef. . . extends 
ecole Gamortte Conk: First Voyage, bk. iil, ch. v. 


2, Aname given by Australian miners toa 
gold-bearing quartz vein, 


reef-builders, s. pl. 
Zool, : A popular name for those corals by 
which coral-reefs are formed. [CORAL-REEF.] 


reef-buil , &% <A term applied to 
those corals by which coral-reefs are formed. 
(Nicholson: Paleont., i. 187.) 


reef (2), * riff (2), s. [Dut. reef; O. Dut. 
rift; cogn. with Low Ger. reff, riff’ =a th 
refen = to reeve ; Sw. ref=a reef, refva = to 
reeve; Dan, reb = a reef, rebe = to reeve; 
Icel. rif=a reef.] 

Naut.: The portion of a square sail be- 
tween the h and any of the reef-bands. 
The first reef in a square sail is included be- 
tween the head and the upper reef-band ; the 
second reef between this and the next lower 
reef-band, and so on. The object of the reef 
is to diminish the surface of the sail when the 
wind is blowing hard. 


YJ Balance reef: 
Nawt.: The uppermost or closest reef ex- 


tending diagonally upward from the outer 
leech when close-reefed (q.v.). 

reef-band, s. 

Naut, : A strong horizontal strip of canvas 
extending across a sail at right angles to the 
lengths of cloth. In square-rigged vessels 
there are four of these bands to the topsails, 
from three to six feet apart, gaeorere a the 
size of the sail, and two bands to the foresail 
and mainsail, Fore-and-aft sails have also a 
band extending diagonally upward from the 
outer leech, for balance-reefing. Each band 
is srings with holes for the reef-points, by 
which it is tied to the yard in shortening sail. 

reef-cringle, s. [CrinaLe, 2.] 

reef-earings, s. pl. [Earina, s,] 

reef-knot, s. 

Naut.: A knot formed by Sank the ends 
of the two parts of one rope through the loop 
formed by another whose two ends are simi- 
larly passed through a loop on the first ; the 
two parts of one rope are passed above, and 
of the other below the loop through which 
they are inserted. A longitudinal pull tightens 
the knot, which can only be untied by push- 
ing the loops in opposite directions. 

reef-line, s. 

Naut.: A line formerly used in reefing. It 

spirally around the yard, and through 
the eyelets in the reef-band successively, so 
as to draw the latter up to the yard when the 
line is hauled upon, 

reef_pendant, s. 

Naut.: A tackle by which the after leech 


of a fore-and-aft sail is drawn down to the 
boom in reefing. 

reef-point, s. - 

Naut. : One of the flat pieces of braided cord 
attached by eyelets to the reef-band, and used 
to tie the sail to the yard when reefing, 

“No frozen gat peg obligation to climb the 
ing glazed with ice to put the ship under close- 
reeled canvas.”"—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 22, 1885, 

reef-tackle, s. 

Naut.: A tackle by which the reef-cringles 
are drawn up to the yard for reefing. 


reéf, * riff, v.t. [Rerr (2), s.] 

Naut.: To take a reef or reefs in; to re- 
duce or contract the extent of a sail by roll- 
ing or folding a certain portion of it and 
making it fast to the yard. Fore-and-aft sails 
are reefed from the foot, the first reef being 
the lowest. In the ordinary process of reefing 
square sails, the seamen ascend the rigging 
and lie ont on the yard, standing on the 
horses or foot-ropes while they gather in and 
seeure the hauled-up portion of the sail. To 
obviate the necessity for this dangerous o - 
tion, which is a fruitful source of accident, 
many ships are now furnished with apparatus 
by which the sails can be reefed from the deck, 

we * the m I we 
RAE eT Een i 
| (1) The bowsprit of a cutter or of a “an 
of-war with a ram-bow is said to reef when it 
is run-in or shortened by sliding in-board, 

(2) Reefing the paddles in steamships is 
effected by ca ep AR float-boards 
from the paddle-arms, and bolting them again 
nearer the centre of the wheel, to diminish 
the dip when the vessel is deep, 


reef’-ér, s. [Eng. reef, v.; -er.] 
1, One who reefs sails ; specif., applied to 
midshipmen, because they attended in the 
tops during the operation of reefing. (Smyth.) 


2, A reefing-jacket (q.v.). 


reef’-ing, pr. par. ora. [Rexp, v.] 


reefing-jacket, s. 
Nout. : A close-fitting jacket or’ short coat 
made of strong heavy cloth, 


reéf’-¥, a. (Eng. reef (1), 8.3 -y.] Fullof, or 
abounding in reefs or rocks : as, a reefy coast. 


reek (1), *relke, s. [A.8. réc; cogn. with O. 
Fris. rek ; Icel. reykr; Dut. & Low Ger. rook ; 
Dan. rég; Sw. rok; Ger. rawch; Lith, rukis 
= smoke ; Icel. rk, rékr=vapour.] Smoke, 
vapour, steam, exhalation, fume, 

“ For the very blue reek that came out of the lum- 
head put me in mind of the change.”—Scott: Heart of 
Midlothian, ch. xxvil. 

reek (2), s. [A.8. hredc.] ,A rick of hay, &c. 


“The covered reeX, much in use westward, must 
needs prove of great advantage in wet harvests.”— 
Mortimer : Husbandry. 


reék (3), reik,s. [A.8. recan=to hurry, to 
drive.] A coarse exploit, adventure, or frolic, 
(Scoteh.) 
“ Mony a daft reek he has played.”—Scott; Rob Roy, 
ch, xxvi. 
treélx (4), reét, s. [Reax (1), Reare, Reer.] 
Bot. (Pl.): The Confervacesx. 


reek, *reke, v.i. [A.9. récan. redcaw; cogn. 
with Icel. reykja; O. H. Ger. rouchan ; Dut. 
rooken; Dan. rége; Sw. réka, ryka; Ger. 
rauchen.] To smoke; to emit vapour, smoke, 
or steam ; to steam. 
“ Her face doth reek and smoke.” 
Shakesp.: Venus & Adonis, 555 
reek *reek-ie, a. [Eng. reek (1), 8.3 
“y, ~ie. 
1, Smoky, smoking; emitting vapour. 
“* Gaze abroad on reeky fen.” 
’ Scott > Marmion, v. (Introd.) 
*92. Filthy, dirty, foul, squalid. 
“ With reeky shanks and yellow chapless skulls.” 
Shakesp, : Romeo & Juliet, iv. L 
J Auld Reekie: A familiar name for Edin- 
burgh. 


reel (1), *rele, *reele, s. [A.S. hreol, reol 
=a reel; cogn. with Icel. hrell, relima 
weaver’srod or sley; Gael. rwidhil =a reel for 
winding yarn on.) [ROLL, s.] 

1, A revolving contrivance on which fibre, 
thread, cord, rope, fabric, &c., are wound, to 
form them into hanks or skeins, and for various 
other purposes ; applied to: 

(1) Agric.: A device having radial arms 
carrying horizontal slats, and rotated by gear 
or pulley connected with the axle of a har- 
vester, for pressing backward and holding the 
stalks of grain in position for being severed 
by the knives, 

(2) Angling: A skeleton barrel attached te 
the butt of a fishing-rod, around which the 
inner end of the line is wound, and from 
which it is payed out as the fish runs off with 
the bait, and ‘is gradually wound in again as 
his struggles becomes less violent, bringing 
him to land or to the landing-net. 

(3) Baking : A cylinder with radial arms ro- 
tating in a heated chamber, carrying pans in 
which loaves of bread are placed for baking 
in the reel-oven. 

(4) Cotton-machinery : A machine on which 
cotton is wound, making hanks of thread, 
each 840 yards in length. 

(5) Domestic : A spool or bobbin of wood on 
which cotton, thread, silk, &e., is wound for 
use in sewing. 

(6) Milling: The barrel or drum on which 
the bolting cloth is fastened. 

(7) Naut.: A revolving frame to hold a line 
or cord, as: (a) The log-reel ; ()) the deep sea- 
reel ; and (¢c) the spun-yarn reel, &¢, 

(8) Rope-making : Spun-yarns are wound on 
a reel preparatory to tarring or laying up into 
strands as the twisting of each length is com- 
pleted. 

(9) Silk: The revolving frame on which silk 
is wound from the cocoons, or yarn is wound 
off from the ee of a hand-spinning 
machine, and reeled into euts or hanks. 

(10) Teleg. : A barrel on which the strip of 
paper for receiving the message is wound in 
a recording telegraph. 

2. A stagger, or staggering motion, like 
that of a drunken man. 


Off the reel: One after another withont a 
break ; in uninterrupted snecession. 


“ Winning three nurseries off the reel.’ —Daily Tele. 
graph, Oct. 26, 1883. 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian=sbhsu. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, ic. = bel, deL 
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reel and bead, s. 

Arch. : A kind of enriched moulding much 
used in Greek and Roman architecture, and, 
with various modifications, in other styles. 
It consists of a series of bodies resembling 
Teels, or spindles, and beads, or pearls, follow- 
ing each other alternately, and may be 
arranged in straight or curved lines. 


reel-cotton, s. Sewing-cotton wound on 
reels or spools, not made up into balls, skeins, 
or the like. 


reel-oven, s. A baker’s oven in which 
the bread pans are swung on the horizontal 
arms of a rotating reel. 


*reel-pot, s. A drunkard. (Middleton.) 


reel-rall, adv. In a confused manner. 
(Scotch.) 


reel-stand, s. A holder of thread reels 
for ladies’ use in sewing. 


eel (2), * reill, s. 

Music: 

1. A lively rustic dance, peculiar to Scot- 
land, in which the couples sometimes swing 
or whirl round, and sometimes pass, forming 
the figure 8. 

2. The music for such a dance, generally 
written in common time, but sometimes in 
jig time of six quavers to a bar. 

“‘ And the piper blew a gamesome reel.” 
Blackie: Lays of Highlands & Islands, p. 79. 
reél (1), *reele, *reile, *rele, v.i. & 4. 
[Reet (1), s.] 

A, Intransitive: 

: To wind, as thread, a line, &c., upon a 
Teel. ‘ 


“* Reeling up, I sat down by the fence again.”—Field, 
Jan. 30, 1886, 


2. To stagger ; to sway in walking from one 
side to the other. (Psalm cvii. 27.) 

3. To whirl; to have a whirling or giddy 
motion ; to be giddy. 

“ Reeled soul and sense, reeled brain and eye.” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, v. 16. 

4, To be strongly affected, so as almost to 

give way ; to stagger. 


“France reeled under the burden of the war,”— 
Bolingbroke: State of Ewrope, let. viii. 


B. Transitive: 

1. To wind on a reel. 

#2. To cause to reel or shake; to shake, 

“‘ Shake our hopes, 
Which now this blaste doth reele.” 
Davies ; Muses’ Teares, p. 6. 
reel (2), v.i. [Rexew (2), s.] To perform the 
dance called a reel; to dance a reel. 


ré-6-léct’, v.t. [Pref re-, and Eng. elect 
(qg.v.).] To elect again or a second time. 


“ The expulsion of » member creates in him such an 
incapacity to be reelected,”—Junius: Letter xvi. 


w6-8-léc’-tion,s. ([Pref. re-, and Eng. election 
(av The act of reelecting; the state of 
eing reelected. 


“From the permission of a reelection.”—Johnson: 
False Alarm. 


reel’-ér, s. (Eng. reel (1), s.3 -er.] 

Ornith.: Acrocephalus neevius, the Grass- 

hopper Warbler. 

“In the more marshy parts of England .. . this 
bird has long been known as the Heeler—from the 
resemblance of its song to the noise of the reel used, 
even at the beginning of the pene century, by the 
hand-spinners of wool. But this kind of reel Meine 
now dumb, in such districts the country-folks of the 
preseny day connect the name with the reel used by 

shermen.”—Yarrell: British Birds (ed. 4th), i. 385. 


ré-6l-é-vate, vt. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
elevate (q.v.).] To elevate again or anew. 


(Gael. righil = a reel.] 


®r6-€1-ig-i-bil-i-ty, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
eligibility (q.v.).] The quality or state of 
being eligible for reelection. 


*r6-€l-ig-i-ble, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
eligible (q.v.).] Capable of being reelected to 
the same office or position. 


reém, s. [Heb. DN} (réém), DN} (réym), 
ON (r2ym) ; Sept. Gr. wovdkepws (monokerds) = 
a unicorn.] 


Scrip. Zool.: Bos primigenius, In the A. V. 
the influence of the Septuagint has prevailed, 
and the word is translated unicorn, but 
erroneously as the mention of two horns on 
one reem (Deut. xxxiii. 17) proves. The word 
unicorn has disappeared from the R. V., wild 
ox being substituted for it; but in Numb, 


reel—reentering 


xxiii. 22, the alternative rendering ox-antelope 
(Oryx leucoryx) is givenin the margin. Young 
(Paraphrase of Job, 241) transliterates the 
Hebrew word. [AuRocHS.] 


“The identification of the Hebrew reém with the 
wild ox (Bos primigenius) is one of the most certain of 
all Bible animal names. It rests on philological evi- 
dence, for the Assyrian rimu clearly denotes this 
same wild bovine ; on pictorial evidence, for the As- 
syrian monuments depict it admirably ; on palzeonto- 
logical evidence, for the bone breccia of the Lebanon 
has revealed the teeth of this once common wild ox 
of Palestine and the adjacent countries ; on historical 
evidence as a definite inhabitant of Palestine, fora 
hunting record of Tiglath-Pileser I. informs us that 
this monarch slew some of these wild rimw ‘in the 
country of the Hittites and at the foot of Lebanon, 
the exact spot where its teeth have been discovered ; 
on ideographic evidence, for the Accadian character 
is a piororial or hieroglyphic figure of an ox’s head, 
while all the references in the Bible are exactly suited 
to this large and fierce wild ox.”"—W. Houghton, in 
Academy, April 24, 1886, p. 292. 


reem, v.t. 


ré-em-hbark, v.t. & 4. 
embark (q.v.). ] 
A. Trans.: To embark or put on board 
again. 
“The whole army being reembarked.” — Belsham + 
Hist. Great Brituin (George II1.). 
B. Intrans.: To embark or go on board 
again. 
“ We reembarked in our boat.”—Cook ; First Voyage, 
vol. ii., ch. v. 


ré-ém-bar-ka’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. embarkation (q.v.).] The act of re- 
embarking ; a putting on board or a going on 
board a second time. 


*ré-ém-bat-tle, *ré-im-bat’-tle, v.t. 
[Pref. re-, and Eng. embattle (q.v.).] To 
arrange or draw up again in order of battle ; 
to array again for battle. 

“They . . . aspiring to his highth, 
Stood reimbattell'd. Milton: P. L., vi. 794. 

* y6-m-bodd’-y, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
embody (q.v.).] To embody again or anew. 


(Ream, v.] 
[Pref. re-, and Eng. 


* re-6m-brace’, v.t. ort. (Pref. re-, and Eng. 
embrace, v. (q.v.).] To embrace again or anew. 
“To reembrace in ecstasies, at eve.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, v. 
*re-8-mérége’, v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
emerge (q.v.).| Toemerge after being plunged, 
obscured, or overwhelmed. : 


*r6-6-mér’-genge, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
emergence (q.v.).] The act of emerging again ; 
a new or fresh emergence, 


ré-én-Act’, v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. enact 
(q.v.).] To enact again or anew. 


“‘The construction of ships was forbidden to sena- 
tors, by a law made by Claudius the tribune, and re- 
enacted by the Julian law.”—Arbuthnot: On Coins. 


*ré-€n-Sc'-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
enaction (q.v.).] The act of reenacting ; re- 
enactment, 


ré-én-Act’-mént, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
enactment (q.v.).] The act of reenacting ; the 
state of being reenacted ; the renewal or fresh 
enactment of a law. 

*ré-En-céun’-tér, v.t. [RENCOUNTER.! 


2 


* ré-En-coiir’-ago (age as 3), vt. [Pref. 
re-; and Eng. encourage (q.v.).] To encourage 
again, to reanimate, to give fresh courage to. 


* ré-En-collr-age-mént (age as i), s. 
(Pref. re-, and Eng. encowragement (q.v.).] 
Renewed or fresh encouragement. 

“But, O (my Wernock) how am I to thee 
Obligen, for thy keene reencowragements.” 
Browne: Willie & Old Wernock. 
ré-én-ddw’, v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. endow 

(q.v.).] To endow again ; to give a fresh en- 

dowment to. 


*ré-€n-fieérce’, *ren-fierse, v.t. [Pref. 
re-, and Eng. fierce (q.v.).] To make fierce 
again ; to make fiercer. 

“Whereat renjflerst with wrath and shar regret.” 
Spenser ; F’, Q., II. viii. 45. 
Sy Sey. Teac 

*re-en-for¢e’, *rén-force’,v.t. [Pref. re-, 

and Eng. enforce (q.v.).] To reinforce (q.v.). 
“« Reenforce their courage, with their might,” 
Drayton: Battle of Agincourt. 

*ré-én-force’-mént, s.  [Pref. re-, and Eng, 
enforcement (q.v.).] The act of reenforcing or 
strengthening anew; supply of new or fresh 
force or strength ; reinforcement. 


“Haste we Diomed 
To reenforcement, or we perish all.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, v. 5. 


re-én-gagse’, v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
engage (q.v.).] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To engage again or a second time; to 
make a new or fresh engagement with. 

2. To engage again in battle. 

B. Intransitive: 

j. To enter into a fresh engagement or cove- 
nant to enlist again, 


“It put him in so fierce a rage, 
He once resolved to reenguge.” 
Butler: Hudibras, ill. 8 


2. To engage again in battle. 


ré-én-gage’-mént, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
engagement (q.v.).] The act of reengaging ; 
the state of being reengaged ; a renewed or 
fresh engagement. 


ré-én-grave’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ene 
grave (q.v.).] To engrave again or anew. 


*ré-En-joy’, v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. enjoy 
(q.v.).] ‘To enjoy again or anew. 


* re-6n-joy’-mént, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
enjoyment (q.v.).] The act or state of re- 
enjoying ; renewed enjoyment. 


* ye-én-kin’-dle, *ré-in-kin’-dle, v.t. & 4. 
(Pref. re-, and Eng. enkindle (q.v.). ] 
A. Trans.: To kindle again or afresh; to 
rekindle. 


“ Dispositions to virtue and divine love reinkindled 
in them.”—Glanvill: Pre-existence of Souls, ch. xiv. 


B. Intrans.: To kindle again ; to take fire 
again. 4 
“For soa taper, when its crown of flame is newly 


blowne off, it will with greediness reinkindle.”—Bp. 
Taylor : Holy Dying, ch. ii., § 2. 


ré-6n-list’, v.t. or 7. [Pref. re-, and Eng. enlist 
(q.v.).] To enlist again or a second time. 


ré-én-list'-mént, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
enlistment (q.v.).] The act of reenlisting; a 
renewed or repeated enlistment. 


ré-én-slave’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. enslave 
(q.v.).] To enslave again; to make slaves 
again. 3 


*ré-6n-stamp’, v.t. ([Pref. re-, and Eng. 
stamp (q.v.).] To stamp again or afresh. 


ré-én’-tér, v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. enter 

(q.v.).] 

A. Trans.: To enter again ; to go or come 
into again. 

“ The Teacher reentered the chancel.” 
Longfellow : Children of the Lord's Supper. 

B. Intransitive : 

- 1. Ord. Lang.: To enter again or a second 
‘ime. 


“That glory he had before the world was, and inte 
which he reentered after his passion and ascension.”"— 
Waterland ; Works, iv. 66. 


2. Engr. : To cut deeper, as the lines of a 
plate, which the aquafortis has not bitten 
sufficiently, or which have become worn by 
wear. 


ré-€én’-tér-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [REENTER.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). ‘ 
C. As substantive: 
I. Ord. Lang. : The act of entering again or 
anew ; reentry. 
IL. Technically : 
1. Calico-printing : [GRoUNDING-IN]. 

2. Engr. ': The deepening of lines by a graver, 
either in repairing a plate or for perfecting an 
etching. 

reentering-angle, s. 
An angle pointed inward @ 
(a); specif., in fortification, 
an angle pointed towards 
the defended place. 


GY Reentering angle of a 


polygon: An interior angle 7% a 
greater than two right an- 
gles. 

REENTERING 


reentering-polygon, 
s. A polygon containing one 
or more reentering angles. The term reenter- 
ing stands opposed to salient. It is a pro- 
perty of a salient polygon that no straight 
line can be drawn which will cut the peri- 
meter in more than two points; whilst in 
a reentering polygon such line may cut it in 
more than two points. 


ANGLE, 


Sa ee 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, eo =é; ey=4; qu= kw. 
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*ré-én-throne,, *ré-in-throne’, ».!, 
Pref. re-, and Eng. enthrone (q.v.).] To en- 
rone again ; to replace on a throne, 
“*Him they reinthron'd.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 8, 8 

* ré-én-throne’-mént, * ré-in-throne’- 
mént, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. enthronement 
(a.v.). The act of reenthroning ; the state of 

ing reenthroned, 

* ré-én-thron’-i 
v.t. [Pref. re-, and 
To reenthrone, 

itn tee did reinthronize.”—Howell : 

*r6-én-tice’, * ré-in-tise’, v.t. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. entice (q.v.).} To entice, allure, or 
tempt again, 

“* And reintise the clu Dys.” 
Warner; Albions England, bk. V., ch. xxvi, 
ré-én’-tranco, s. re-, and Eng, en- 
trance, 8. (q.v.).] The act of reentering; a 
reentry. 


* ré-in-thron’-i. 
ig enthronize (q-¥.)- 


Poe og eet ohich tama ‘seminanect Glee : 

Vanity of Dogmatizimg, ch. iv, 

r6-6n'-trant, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. entrant 
(q.v.).] The same as REENTERING (q.Y.). 


ré-én’-try, * re-en-trie, s. [Pref. re-, and 

Eng. entry (q.v.).] 

1, Ord. Lang.: The act of reentering; a 
new or first entry. 
“ Yet hath the slave made a reentry.” 
Barry: Ram Alley, iv. 

2. Law: The resuming, retaking, or reenter- 

ing into possession of lands lately lost. 


{ Proviso for reentry: 
ghee F clause usually p> hae Ray ae 
Ce upon non- ent of ren C) 
’ po paym ’ 


*ré-én-vérse’, v.4. [RENVERSE.] To reverse, 
Baie ~ 0 his name."—Donne; Pseudo-Martyr, 
reép'-érs, s. pl. (Mahratta reep =a lath, lath- 
work.] Laths or longitudinal sections of the 
Palmyra palm, used in the East for building. 


ré-6-réct, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. erect, v. 
(q.v.).] To erect again or anew ; to raise again. 
“May find a meanes to reerect my state.” 
Stirling: Aurora, 


* reér’-mouse, s, [REREMOUSE.] 


reésk, s. (Gael. riasg=coarse mountain grass, 
& moor, a marsh.) 
1. A kind of coarse grass, 
2. Waste land yielding only coarse grass ; a 
marshy place. (Scotch.) 


reést, v.i.&% [Rest, 2.] 
A. Intrans, : To stand stubbornly still ; to 
be restive. (Svotch.) 
“ In cart or car thou never reestit.” 
Burns: The Auld Farmer to His Mare. 
B. Trans. ; To arrest, to stop; to cause to 
stand still suddenly, (Scotch.) 


ré-és-tab’lish, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
establish (q.¥.).) To establish anew, 
“Their close designe of reestablishing popery.”~ 
Prynna: Treachery & Disloyaity, pt. 1., p. & 
ré-és-tab”-lish-ér, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
establisher (q.v.).] One who reestablishes, 7 
** Restorers of virtue, and reestablishers of a happy 
world."—Sandys : State of Religion, 
ré-és-tab’-lish-mént, s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. establishment (q.v.).]} e act of re- 
establishing ; the state of being reestablished ; 
restoration. 


# reestablishment of the old ecclesiastical 
se siccanlag? Bist. ng, che ie gs 


*r6-3s-ta az — d Eng. estate 
cays ea val aan ish, pte bomen 


ere 
madi first, had 
generation toreatate un in Me Wallies TwoSermons, 
P 
eest’-Sd, reést’-it, a. [Cf. Dan. riste=to 
. broil, ay nee Dried. in smoke or in the 
sun ; singed, withered. (Scotch.) 


reeve (1), s. [AS. giréfa = a steward.) 
(GRIEVE, 8.] 

*1, A bailiff, a steward; a peace officer, 
The word still survives in some compounds, 
as sheriff (that is, the shire-reeve), borough- 
reeve, port-reeve, &c, 

2. A foreman ina coal mine, (Prov.) 


reéve (2), s. (Rurr (1), s.] 

Ornith.: A bird, the female of the Ruff 

(q-v.). 
reéve (1), v.t. & i. (Rexr (2), v.] 

Naut.: To pass the end (of a rope) through 
any hole ina block, thimble, cleat, ring-bolt, 
pes &c.; to run or pass through such a 

ole. 

“ Reeving new ropes, and bending freah satis.” — 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal, Sept, 19, 1885, p. 863, 
reéve (2), v.t.. [Reave.] 


Reéveg, s. [John Reeves, Hsq., of Canton 
(Proc, Zool. Soc., 1888, p. 77; cf P. Z S., 
1888, p. 105.)] (See compounds.) 


Reeves’s muntjac, s. 
Zool. : Cervulus reevesit, [Munrtsac.] 


Reeves’s pheasant, s. 

Ornith.: Phasianus reevesii, a native of 
China, remarkable for its long banded tail, 
which often exceeds five feet in length. 


* ré-éx-Aim’-in-a-ble, a ([Pref. re-, and 
Eng. examinable (q.v.).] Capable of being 
reexamined or reconsidered; capable of or 
liable to reexamination. 


ré-éx-im-in-a'-tion, s. ([Pref. re-, and 
Eng. examination (q.v.).] A renewed or re- 
peated examination; specif, in law, the 
examination of a witness after he has been 
cross-examined. 


ré-6x-am-ine, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
examine (q.v.).] To examine again or anew. 


“Spend the time in reexamining more duly your 
cause.” —Hooker. 


ré-éx-change’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ex- 
change, Vv. (q.v.).] To exchange again or anew. 


ré-8x-change’, s. [Pref re-, and Eng. ez- 
change, 8. (q.V.).] 

1, Ord. Lang. : A renewed exchange, 

2. Comm.;: The difference in the value of a 
bill of exchange occasioned by its being dis- 
honoured in a foreign country in which it was 
payable. The existence and the amount of it 
depend on the rate of exchange between the 
two countries. (Wharton.) 


ré-€x-hib’-it, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ex- 
hibit, v. (q.v.).] To exhibit again or anew. 


ré-8x-pél’, vt. [Pref. re-, and Eng. expel 
(q.v.).| To expel again, 

* ré-éx-pér’-i-ence, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
pie my (q.v.)-] was or repeated ex- 
perience. 


*r6-8x-pér’-i-enge,v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
experience, VY. (q.V.).] To experience again or 
anew. 


ré-éx-port’,v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. export, v. 
q.v.).| To export again; to export after 
ving been rmported. 
“ Annually reexported from Great Britain.”—Smith ; 
Wealth of Nations, bk. iy, ch, vil. 


ré-dx’-port, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. export, s. 
(q.v.).] Any commodity reexported. 


ré-8x-port-a'-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
acct (q-v.).} The act of reexporting 
goods which have been imported. 

“ Allowing the same drawbacks upon the an 
tion of the greater part of European and East Indian 
goods to the colonies, as upon their reexportation to 
auy eres country.”—Smith: Wealth of Nations, 
bk. iv., ch, vil. 

ré-éx-piil-sion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ex- 
pulsion (q.v.).] e act of reexpelling; the 
state of being reexpelled. 


ré-éx-tént’, s. (Pref. re-, and Eng. extent 
(q.¥-).] 


Law: A second extent on lands or tene- 
ments, on complaint that the former was 
partially made, &. [Extent] 


reézed, réized, a. [Cf. rusty and reested.] 
1, Rusty, resty. 
“ Reezed bacon soords es feaste his family,” 
ip. 


Hall: Satires, iv. 2 
* 2. Scorched, fried. 
“Their souls’... reezed In purgatory.”—Adams: 
Works, 1. 65, 
* ré-fac'-tion, s. [Pref re-, and Eng. faction 
(q.v.).] Retribution, satisfaction. 


* Commanded to require refaction and satisfaction.” 
—Howell : Dodona's Grove, p. 113. 


r6-fash’-i6n, v.t. | Pref. re-, and Eng. fashion, 
v. (q.v.).) To fashion anew; to form or 
mould into shape again or anew, 


*ré-fash’-idn-mént, s. (Eng. refoshion; 
~ment.|) The act of refashioning or forming 
again or anew. 


ré-fas’-ten (¢ silent), v.t. 
Justen.| To fasten again, 


réf-dansk’-ite, s. [After the Refdansk mine, 
Urals, where found ; suff. -ite (Min.); Russ. 
& Ger. rewdanskit.] 

Min.: An earthy, pulverulent substance 
related to serpentine, the magnesia constit- 
uent partly replaced by the protoxides of 
iron and nickel. 


* r8-féct’, v.t. [Rerecr, a.] To refresh; to 
restore after hunger or fatigue; to repair, to 
reinvigorate, 


“I refect myself inwardly with my first Russian 
dinner.”—@, A. Sala: A Journey Due North (1859), p. 87. 


* r6-fEct’, a. (Lat. refectus, pa. par. of reficio: 
re- = again, and facio=to make.) Refreshed, 
restored, recovered, reinvigorated. 


“ Whan thou art, wel refreshed and refect, thou shalt 
be more stedfaste."—Chaucer : Boecius, bk. v. 


ré-fée'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. refectionem, 
accus. of refectio =a making again, a refresh- 
ing, from refectus = refreshed, refect (q.v.); 
Sp. refeccion ; Ital. refezione.] 

1. Refreshment after hunger or fatigue; 
that which refreshes or reinvigorates. 

2. In religious houses, a spare or scant meal 
or repast ; a meal sufficient only to maintain 
life. 

* 3, Reparation ofa building. (Civil Law.) 


* r6-fée'-tive, a. &s. (Eng. refect ; -ive.] 
A. As adj.: Refreshing, restoring, rein- 
vigorating. . 
B. As subst.: That which refreshes or 
restores ; refreshment. 


* yé-fec’-tor-ér, s. [Low Lat. refectorarius.] 
The monk in charge of the refectory and 
supplies of food in a monastery. 


ré-féc'-tor-¥, s. [Low Lat. refectoriwm, from 
Lat. refectus, pa. par. of reficio= to refresh; 
Fr. réfectoire ; Sp. refectorio; Port. refeitorio; 
Ital. refettorio.] A room for refreshment; an 
eating room; specif., in religious houses the 
hall or apartment where repasts are taken in 
common. Among the Carthusians the monks 
take their meals in their cells, except on 
Sundays and feast-days. 


*r6-£6l, *ré-f6ll’, v.t. [Lat. refello, from 
re- = back, again, and fallo = to deceive.] To 
refute, to disprove ; to overthrow by arguments. 

“ How he refelled me, and how I replied.” 
Shakesp,: Measure for Measure, v. 1 
ré-fér’, *re-ferre, v.t. & i. [Lat. refero: 
re- = back, and jfero=to bear, to carry; Fr. 
référer; Sp. & Port. referir; Ital. referire, 
riferire.) 
A. Transitive : 
*T, Lit.: To carry or bear back. 
Sy counsaile is that ye 
Referre you to the blest planet here.” 
Ohuucer: Testament of Creseide, 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. To assign as to an order, class, genus, &c. : 
as, To refer an animal ora plant to a certain 
genus, 

2. To hand over or intrust for consideration 
and decision ; to deliver over or commit, as to 
another rson or tribunal, for considera- 
tion, treatment, decision, &c, : as, Parliament 
refers a matter to a committee far examination 
and report, 

3. With the reflexive pronoun, to betake 
one’s self; to appeal. 

**I do refer me to the oracle.” 
Shakesp, : Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 

4, To trace back ; to assign or attribute to, 
as the origin, cause, motive, ground, or source 
of explanation: as, To refer a person’s suc- 
cess to his talents. 

5. To direct for information ; to bid to apply 
for information, &c. : as, To refer another to 
an official, 

* 6. To reduce or bring in relation as to 
‘some standard. 

“You profess and practise to refer all things to 

yourself.”—Bacon. 

*7. To defer ; to put off ; to postpone. (Swift.) 


(Pref. re-, and Eng. 


ET —e—_f—e——— 
boil, béy; pdut, 16wi; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph= & 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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B. Intransitive: 

1, Tc appeal; to apply for information ; to 
have recourse ; as, To refer to a dictionary, to 
refer to one’s notes, &c. 

2. To allude ; to make reference or allusion ; 
to have respect by intimation, not explicitly. 

“That that Solomon chiefly refers to in the text.”— 
Sharp: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 3. 

3. To respect ; to have relation or reference ; 
to relate, to point: as, The passage refers to 
an old custom. 

4, To direct the attention : as, An asterisk 
refers to a marginal or footnote. 


ré-fér’-a-ble, a. [RErERRIBLE.] 


réf-ér-ee’, s. [Eng. refer; -ce.] One to whom 
any matter, point, or question is referred for 
decision ; specif., a person to whom a matter 
in dispute is referred for settlement or de- 
cision ; an arbitrator ; also a person selected 
to decide disputed points when the umpires 
chosen by the contending parties are unable 
to agree. 


réf’-ér-enge, s. (Lat. referens, pr. par. of 
refero = to refer (q.v.); Sp. referencia.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of referring or handing over, as 
to another person or tribunal, for considera- 
tion and decision, 

2. The act of assigning or referring to a 
class, order, genus, or species. 

3. The act of alluding or making allusion ; 
allusion: as, He made no reference to what 
had occurred, 

4, Relation, respect, regard. (Generally in 
the phrases, in reference to, with reference to.) 


“T must contract what I have to say in reference 
to my translation.”—Dryden: Juvenal. (Ded.) 


* 5, Assignment, appointment, apportion- 
ment. 


“Due reference of place and exhibition.” 
Shakesp.: Othello, i. 3. 


6. A passage or note in a work by which a 
person is referred to another passage or work, 

7. One who is or may be referred to; one of 
whom inquiries may be made as to the char- 
acter, abilities, &c., of another person, 

II. Law: The act or process of assigning a 
cause depending in court, or some particular 
point in a cause for hearing and decision, toa 
person or persons appointed by the court. 

{| Work (or Book) of reference: A work, such 
as a cyclopxdia, dictionary, and the like, in- 
tended to be consulted when occasion requires. 


*éf-6r-End/-a-ry, s. [Low Lat. referendarius, 
from referendo = to refer, from Lat. referendus, 
fut. pass, par. of refero=to refer (q.v.); Fr. 
réferendaire; Sp., Port., & Ital. referendario.} 

1, One to whose decision any matter is re- 
ferred ; a referee. 


“In suits, it is good to refer to some friend of trust ; 
but let him chuse well his referendaries.”—Bacon : 
Essays ; Of Sutowrs. 


2. An ancient officer who delivered the royal 
answer to petitions. 

3. An officer charged with the duty of pro- 
curing and despatching diplomas and decrees, 


¢ réf-€r-En’-diim, s. [Gerund or neut. of 

gerundive participle of Lat. refero.) [REFER.] 

Law: A note addressed by an ambassador 

to his own government on a point with regard 

to which he is without instruction, Also (as 

in Switzerland), the submission of a proposed 
legislative measure to a vote of the people. 


réf-ér-En’-tial (ti as sh), a. [Eng, refer. 
ence; ~ial.) 
* 1, Relating to or having reference ; con- 
taining a reference. 
+2. Used for reference. 


* réf-ér-én/-tial-ly (ti as sh), adv. (Eng. 
referential ; -ly.) By way of reference. 


®r6é-fér’-ér, s. (Eng. refer; -er.] One who 
refers, 


*ré-fer’-mént, s, [Eng. refer ; -ment.] The 
act of referring; @ reference for decision or 
examination. 


*re-fér-mént, v.t. (Pref, re-, and Eng, fer- 
ment, Vv. (q.v-).] To ferment again or anew. 


Th’ admitted nitre agitates the flood, 
Revives its fires, and referments the blood.” 
Blackmore; Creation, vi. 


ré-ferred’, pa. par. ora. [(Rerer.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. x. © 


‘r6-fined’, pa. par. & a. 


referable—refiected 


ré-fer-ri-ble, ré-féer’-a-ble, «. [Eng. 
refer ; -able.} Capable of being referred ; that 
may be referred, assigned, or attributed ; as- 
signable, attributable. 
“ From whom all rules arise, and to which they are 
all referable."—Reynolds : Discourses, No. viii. 
*v6-fie’-iire, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. figure, v. 
(q.v.).] To figure, fashion, or form anew ; to 
refashion ; to reproduce as in a copy. 


“Ten times thyself were happier than thou art, 
Tf ten of thine ten times rejigured thee. 


Shakesp. : Sonnet 6. 
ré-fill’, * re-fil, v.t. &i, [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
fill (q.v.). J 
A. Trans. : To fill again. 
“ Dungeons and thrones, which the same hour refill’d.” 
Byron: Childe Harold, iii. 82. 
*B, Intrans.: To become full again, 


*ré-find’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. find (q.v.).] 
To find again ; to experience anew. 
“‘He in the eighth the same, 
Refinding.” Sandys: Ovid ; Metam. ill. 
ré-fine’, *re-fyne, v.t. & i. (Pref. re-, and 
Eng. fine (q.v.) ; in imitation of Fr. rafiner = 
to refine.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To purify ; to reduce to a fine state ; to 
free or clear from impurities, sediment, or the 
like; to defecate, to clarify, to fine. 

“The parts more pure in rising are refin'd.” . 
South « Ovid ; Metamorphoses xiv. 

2. To rednce from the ore ; to free or separ- 
ate from other metals, or from dross or alloy. 

=f Avie refine them, as silver is refined.”—Zechariah 

1, 9 
3. To purify from all that is gross, coarse, 

debasing, low, vulgar, rude, clownish, or the 
like ; to educate or raise, as the taste; to im- 
part high culture to ; to polish. 

“ Ingenious Art, with her expressive face, 

Steps forth to fashion and refine the race.” 
Cowper ; Charity, 98. 
*B, Intransitive: 

1. To become pure or clear; to be freed or 
cleared from impurities, sediment, or the like. 
“The pure limpid stream when foul with stains, 

Works itself clear, and as it runs refines.” 

Addison. (Todd.) 
2. To improve in accuracy, delicacy, taste, 
or performance. 
“Chaucer refined on Boccace, and mended his 
stories.”—Dryden. Fables. (Pref.) 
3. To affect nicety in thought or language. 


“He makes another paragraph about our refining in 
controversy, and coming nearer still to the church of 
Rome,”—Atterbury. 


(REFINE.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb), 

B. As adjective: 

1. Made pure ; freed from impurities, dross, 
alloy, or the like. 

“To gild reyined gold, to paint the lily.” 
Shakesp. : King John, iv. 2 
2. Free from coarseness, vulgarity, rude- 
ness, or the like; of high culture; polished, 
“ Possessor of a soul refined.” 
e » ‘owper > Tirocinium, 721, 
* y6-fin’-Ed-ly, adv. [Eng. refined; -ly.) In 
a refined manner; with affected nicety or 
elegance. 
“Will any dog 
Refinedly leave his bitches and his bones 
To turn a wheel?” Dryden, (Todd.) 
*p8-fin’-Ed-néss, s. (Eng. refined; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being refined ; purity, 
refinement, elegance ; affected purity or ele- 
gance, 
“Great ‘bl f 
those Pharisees, Barrow? Mormons Gol its eae 
ré-fine’-mént, s. (Eng. refine; -meni; Fr. 
rafinement.) 

1, The act or process of refining, purifying, 
or clearing from extraneous matter; purifica- 
tion, clarification; specif., the process of 
freeing metals, liquids, or other substances 
from impurities or crudities which impair 
their ‘quality or unfit them for their appro- 
priate uses, 

2. The state of being pure or purified. 

3. The state of being free from all that is 
gross, coarse, debasing, low, vulgar, rude, 
clownish, or the like; purity of taste, mind, 
or the like; elegance of taste, manners, lan- 
guage, &c. ; high culture, polish, 

“That sensibility of pain, with which 

Refinement isendued.” Cowper; Task, iv. 359. 

4, That which proceeds from refining, or the 
desire to appear refined ; the'result of exces- 
sive elaboration, polish, or nicety; affected 
subtlety : as, the refinements of cunning, 


i 


ré-fin’-6r, s. (Eng. refin(e); -er.] 
1, One who refines liquors, metals, sugar, or 
other substances. 
“He shall sit asa refiner and purifier of sitver."— 
Malachi ii. 3. : 
2. One who refines, educates, or polishes the 
taste, manners, &c.: as, a refiner of language. 
3, An inventor of superfluous subtleties ; 
one who is overnice in discrimination, argu- 
ment, reasoning, philosophy, or the like. 


“Now ‘seeking the truth’ is almost become as much 
a phrase among these gentlemen as ‘seeking the Lord 
was among another set of rejfimers."—Wuterland : 
Works, viii. 47. 


ré-fin’-6r-y, s. [Eng. refine; -ry.] 
1, A place where sugar, metals, liquors, &., 
are refined. 
2. An apparatus for removing impurities or 
crudities from metals, spirits, petroleum, 
sugar, &¢. 


re-fit’, s. (Rerit, v.] The repairing or re- 
newing of what is damaged or worn out; 
specif., the repair of a ship. 


ré-fit’, v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, and Eng fit, v. 
q.v.).] 


A. Transitive: 
1, To make fit for use again; to repair, 
where damaged or worn out, 


“The allied fleet, having been speedily refitted at 
Portsmouth, stood out again sea.” —Macaulay ¢ 
Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 


2. To fit out or provide anew. 
B. Intrans.: To repair damages, especially 
to a ship. 


“ Admiral Keppel returned to Portsmouth to refit.” 
—Balsham; Hist. Great Britain (an. 1778). 


* r€-fit'-mént, s. [Eng. refit; -ment.] The 
act of refitting or repairing. 


re-fix’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. fix (q.v.).] To 
fix or establish again or anew ; to reestablish. 
** A hundred years have roll'’d away 
Since he refixed the Moslem's sway.” 
Byron : Siege of Corinth, v. i. 
*re-flame’, v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. flame, 
v. (q.v.).] To burst again into flame. 
“Stamp out the fire, or this 
Will smoulder and reflame.” 
Tennyson : Queen Mary, i. &. 
ré-fléct’, * ré-flécte’, v.t. & i. (Lat. reflecto, 
from re- = back, and jlecto = to bend.] 
A, Transitive: 
* 1, To bend back; to turn, cast, or throw 
back. 
“Let me mind the reader to rejlect his 
other quotations.”"—Fuller. a tes Baer» 
2. Specif. : To cause to return or to throw off 
after falling or striking on any substance, in 
accordance with certain physical laws. 
“These rays... bei il 
certain hodies than Mn othiein ecko oe 
Philosophy, ch. xi. 
3. To give back an image or likeness of; to 
mirror, 
“ All her reflected fentures.” 
Cowper: Task, i, 702. 
* 4, To bend again ; to appease. 
“ Their most honours might reflect enr. 
Chapman: Homer ; 
B. Intransitive : % 
*1, To bend or turn back ; to be reflected. 


“ Inanimate matter moves always in a straight 1 
and never veflects in an angle, nor bends in a pc 
Bentley: Sermons. 


2. To throw back light, heat, sound, or the 
like ; to return rays or beams. 
“Two gl Se re 
Gee Siakeap. > Venus & Adon, 1,180, 

3. To turn or throw back the thoughts 
upon anything; to revolve matters in the 
mind; to think seriously; to ponder, to 
meditate, especially with regard to conduct. 

4, To pay attention to what passes in the 
mind; to attend to the facts or phenomena of 
consciousness. 

5. To bring reproach; to cast censure or 
blame. (Dryden: Awrengzebe, ii. 1.) 


ré-fléct’-Ed, pa. par. & a. [Rervect.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I, Ord. Lang. : 24 
refatal light g.¢ Thrown or cast back: ‘as, 
II. Technically : 
1. Bot. : Reflexed (q.v.), 


Aes ee : Seer ier fame round; as. the 
chain or line from the collar of a beast 
over the back. [FLECTED.] Be 


ed Eacides,” 
iad ix. 180, 


& + §0, pot 
= ©; ey=a; qu=kw. 


retiectent—reflexible 
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reflected-light, s. 

Paint. : The subdued light which falls on 
objects that are in shadow, and serves to 
make out their forms, It is reflected from 
some object on which the light falls directly, 
either seen in the picture or supposed to be 
acting on it; such light as a round body re- 
ceives on the shadow side from its opposition 
to an illuminated object of any kind, 


“ r8-fléct’-ent, a. [Lat. rejlectens, pr. par. of 
reflecto = ry reflect ay higlid 
1. Bending or flying back; reflected. 


“The descend and the reyflectent.”— 
Digby - On the Soul. dr — 


2. Reflecting. 
sina? Seip kaze inten, 2 te rama 
*ré-fldct’-i-ble, a. [Eng. reflect ; -ible.] Capa- 
ble of being thrown back orretlected felaxlic. 


wré-fléct’-ing, pr. par. & a. [Rercect.) 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1. Throwing back rays of light, heat, &., 
as a inirror or similar polished surface, 
2. Given to reflection ; thoughtful, medita- 
tive, contemplative. 


refiecting-circle, s. 

Optics ; An instrument for measuring alti- 
tudes and angular distances, invented by 
Mayer about 1744, and afterward improved by 
Borda and Troughton. In principle and con- 
struction it is similar to the sextant, the 
graduations, however, being continued com- 
pletely round the limb of the circle. Trough- 
ton’s has three arms radiating from the centre 
at angular distances of 120° apart, each pro- 
vided with a vernier, so that each angle 
measured is derived from the mean of three 
readings at opposite points of the arc, which 
“tends to correct errors of centreing and grad- 
uation. Also called a Repeating-circle, 


reflecting-faculties, s. pl. 
Phrenol. : A division of the intellectual facul- 


“ties, comprising Comparison and Causality. 
Called a Reflective Faculties. ee 
Looy.] 


tidy Ls ideas, rien relations, and are note 
or rather constitute, the Will; and minister to the 
Affective "—Chambers Encyc. (ed. 1865), Vil. 

refiecting-galvanometer, s. 

Electr. : Sir William Thomson's reflecting- 
sgalvanometer consists of a very small magnet, 
made of a piece of watch-spring, suspended 
between two flat bobbins of fine insulated 
copper wire. The et carries a very small 
-coneave mirror, which is adjusted by means 
of a directing-magnet to throw the rays of 
light, issuing from a lamp and reflected from 
tue mirror, upon the zero of a horizontal 
graduated scale when no current is passing, 
or when two equal and opposite curren 
neutralize each other. In any other case the 
vibrations of the magnet canse the image to 
be deflected to the right or left of zero by an 
-amount proportional to the force and duration 
-of the current. [GALVANOMETER.) 


reflecting - goniometer, s. 
METER. } 


reflecting-microscope, s. 

ics: A form of microscope first proposed 
by Newton, in which the image formed by a 
‘small coneave speculum may be viewed either 
by the naked eye or through an eye-piece. 
The object is placed outside of the tube of the 
microscope, and reflects its image to the 
speculum by means ofa plane mirror, inclined 
atan angle of 45° to the axis of the former. 


reflecting-power, s. 

Thermol. : The power possessed by any sub- 
stance of 
throwing off 
° greater or 
ess propor- 
tion Mf ro 
dent heat. 


refiect - 


‘scope, s. 
Optics: A 
telescope in 
which the rays are received upon an object- 
mirror and conveyed to a focus, at which the 
image is viewed by an eye-piece. The illus- 


(Gonro- 


Henscnecs \Ancesr 
REFLECTING TELESCOPE, 


ré-fléc’-tive, 4. 


*ré-flé0’-tive-néss, 5. 


tration to the left represents the telescope, with 
a forty-feet reflector, which Herschel erected 
in his grounds at Slough. With it he discovered 
the two innermost satellites of Saturn (q.v.). 


ré-fléct'-ing-ly, adv. [Bng. reflecting; -ly.) 


1, With reflection ; thoughtfully. 
2, With censure ;reproachfully, censoriously, 


ré-fléo’-tion, * ré-fléx’-idn (2 as ksh), s. 


{ Lat. reflexio, from reflewus, pa. par. of rejlecto 
= to reflect (q.v.).] ran : 

1. The act of reflecting or throwing back, 
as of rays of light, heat, &c.; the state of 
being reflected. 

“ Lights, by clear reflection multiplied, 

From many a mirror.” Cowper : Task, iv. 268, 

2. That which is reflected, or produced by 
being reflected ; an image given back froma 
reflecting surface, 

“ Mountain peak and village spire 

Retain reflection of his fire.” Scott > Rokeby, ¥. 1. 

3. The act or habit of turning the mind to 
something which has already occupied it; 
thoughtful, attentive, or continued considera- 
tion or deliberation ; meditation, thought. 

4, The action of the mind by which it takes 
cognizance of its own operations. 


ea reflection then, in the following part of this 
dante I would be understood to riche that notice 
which the mind takes of its own operations, and the 
manner of them, by reason whereof there come to be 
ideas of these o tions in the understanding.”— 
Locke; Human Understanding, bk. ii., ch. i. 

5. The result of continued consideration, 
deliberation, or meditation; thought or 
opinion arising from deliberation. 

“ Job's resections on his once flourishing estate, did 
at the same time afflict and encourage "—Atter- 


6. Censure, reproach, opprobrium, blame. 

(1) Plane of reflection: The plane passing 
through the perpendicular to 
surface at the New of incidence and the path 
of the reflected ray of light or heat. 

(2) Total reflection: Said of a ray of light 
which, when it traverses a refracting medium, 
is totally reflected at the surface of the me- 
dium, so that it does not issue from it at all. 


*rS-fléc’-tion-ing, s. (Eng. reflection ; -ing.] 


The act or state of reflecting ; reflection. 
ming to eae norton: Olaritie a 
[Eng. reflect; -ives Fr. 
réflectif.) 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Throwing back or reflecting, as rays of 
light, heat, &c. 


“ His pine he feet r yee enh 
And so shone s' reflective 
= Dryden: Annus ‘Mirabilis, celill. 


2. Exercising, or capable of exercising, 
thought or reflection; taking cognizance of 
the operations of the mind. 


“ Foro'd by reflective reason I confess 
That human science is uncertain guess,” 
Prior ; Solomon, i, 739%, 


Il. Gram. ;: The same as Reritexive (q V / 


reflective-faculties, s. pl. [Rerixcr 
ING-FACOLTIES. } 


*ré-flée’-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. reflective; -ly.] 


1, In a reflective manner ; by reflection. 
2. In a reflecting manner; as one reflecting. 


=o his cl, te on the floor, and reflectively 
stam t out.” —Cassell's Saturday Journal, July 17, 
1886, p. 658, 


[Eng. reflective ; 
~ness.} The quality or state of being reflective. 


ré flSe’-tor, ». (Eng. reflect; -or; Fr. ré- 
flectewr.} 


I. Ordinary Language: 

j. That which reflects, or throws back rays 
of light, heat, &c. ; areflectingsurface, (II. 1.] 

2. One who reflects or meditates ; a thought- 
ful or meditative person, 

“ There is scarce any thing that nature has made or 
that men do suffer, whence the devout retector cannot 
take an occasion of an inspiring meditation.”—Boyle : 

Colours. 

II. Optics: 

1, A device by which the rays proceeding 
from a luminoas or heated object are thrown 
back or diverted in a given direction, The 
reflecting surface may be either plane or 
curved. In practice it is often made spherical 
or parabolic. The former does not bring the 
rays to a true focus, but is easily formed, and 
is consequently generally employed where 
extreme accuracy is not sought for. A mirror 


ré'-fléx, a. & s. (Lat. re 


e reflecting | 


* pé-fléx’-i-ble, a 


is a familiar example of a plane reflector. Phe 
material should be as smooth and highly pol- 
ished as possible, Sheet-tin is frequently 
used for common purposes, as for door or hall 
lamps, or those carried by vehicles, while for 
other purposes a more perfectly reflecting sur- 
face is employed, such as speculum metal or 
silver protected by glass. Silver is the most 
perfectly reflecting substance known, absorb- 
ing but 9 per cent. of the incident rays, while 
speculum metal absorbs 87 per cent. Glass 
itself, bt fe to its property of totally reflect- 
ing incident rays at a low angle, is used in cer- 
tain cases. Reflectors with parabolic surfaces 
are employed for throwing the light emanatin 
from objects placed in their foci in paralle. 
straight lines to a great distance, and for con- 
verging the heat rays from a distant object, as 
the sun, to a focus, and also, in connection 
with eye-glasses, in the reflecting-telescope, 
which is itself often simply denomina’ a 
reflector. 

“| The term mirror is less comprehensive 
than that of reflector, being usually only ap- 
plied to such surfaces as afford definite images 
and colours, while a reflector may not merely 
be used for throwing back the rays of light 
and heat, or of heat only, but also the waves 
of sound, 


2, Thesame as REFLECTING-TELESCOPE (q.v.). 


, pa. par. of re- 
Slecto = to reflect (q.v.); Fr. réflexe.] 

A, As adjective: 

*I. Ord. Lang.: Turned or thrown back- 
wards ; having a backward direction; bent 
back ; reflective, reflected, introspective. 


“To mankind with ray reflex 
The sov’reign planter'’s primal work displayed.” 
e Mason: English Garden, 1, 
II, Technically : 


1. Bot. : Bent back ; reflexed. 

2. Paint. : Applied to those parts of a pic- 
ture which are supposed to be illuminated by 
a light reflected from some other body repre- 
sented in the piece. 

B. As substantive: 

1, A reflection ; an image produced by re- 
flection. 

tony enn | 
Ti but Eh esto aces PE 

2. Light reflected from an enlightened sur- 
face to one in shade: hence, in painting, ap- 
plied to the illumination of one y or 
of it by light reflected from another body re- 
presented in the same piece. 

“ Yet, since your light hath once enlumin’d me, 

With my reflex yours shall encreased be.” 

Spenser : Sonnet 66. 
reflex-actions, s. pl. 

Phyiol. : Actions resulting from the trans- 
mutation, by means of the irritable protoplasm 
of a nerve cell, of afferent into efferent im- 
pulses. They constitute the function of the 
spinal cord, the gray matter of which con- 
sists of a multitude of reflex centres. (Foster.) 


reflex-inhibition, s. 

Physiol. : The stoppage or diminution of the 
heart's beat by efferent impulses descending 
the vagus nerve. 


reflex-vision, s. Vision by means of 
reflected light, as from mirrors, &c, 


reflex zenith-tube, s. (ZEnNrrTa-TuBE.) 


* r6-fldx’, v.t. [Reruex, a.] 


1. To bend back ; to turn back. 
2. To reflect; to cast or throw, as light, 
&e. ; to turn. 


“ May never glorious sun refer his beams 
Upon the vountry where you make abode.” 
Shakesp, : 1 Henry VI, Vv. & 


ré-fléxed’, pa. par. ora. [Rer.ex, v.] 


Botany: 
1. Gen.: Turned back; curved back to a 
great degree. 


o Si fees of the petals prettily reflered,”—Field, 
et, 3, 

+ 2. (Of leaves): Having the veins diverging 
from the midrib at a higher angle than 120°. 


* r6-fléx-i-bil'-i-ty, s. (Eng. reflerible ; -ity.] 


The quality or state of being reflexible. 
“ As all these rays differ in refrangibility, sodo they 
in reflexibility.”— : Natural Philosophy, ch. xi. 
. [Eng. reflex; -ible.] Cap- 
able of being reflected or thrown back. 


“ Sir Isaac Newton has demonstrated, by convincing 
experiments, that the light of the sun consists of rays 
differently re! ible and reflexibdle ; and that those 
rays are differently refexidle that are differently re- 
frangible.”"—Cheyne. 


boil, béy; péAt, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
' ~cian, -tian=shan, -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, sc. = bel, del. 
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* ré-fo-cil-la/-tion, s. [Rerociuate.] The | 


* ré-fléx’-ion (x as ksh), s. [Rervecrion.] 
*ré-fléx-i-ty, s. [Eng. rejlex; -ity.] Capa 
bility of being reflected ; reflexibility. 


ré-fléx’-ive, a. [Fr. réflevif.] 

1, Bending or turning backwards ; having 
respect to something past ; reflective. 

* 2. Capable of reflection ; having the faculty 
of thought. 

Thi i wi ive and reflexive 
subject” ore. tn nigel aihetem, App. bi. 
v., eh. v. 

*3. Casting or containing a reflection or 

censure. 

*« What man does not resent an ugly reflexive word?” 
—South : Sermons, x. 174 

reflexive-verb, s. 

Gram. : A verb which has for its direct ob- 
ject a pronoun which stands for the agent or 
subject of the verb: as, He forswore himself. 
Pronouns of this class are commonly called 
Reflexive-pronouns, and are usually com- 
pounded with -self. 


ré-fléx’-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. reflexive ; -ly.] 
*1, In a reflexive manner; in a direction 
backward ; by reflection. 


“ Solomon tells us life and death are in the power of 
the tongue, and that not only directly in regard of the 
good or ill we may do to others, but redexively also in 
respect of what may rebound to ourselves.”—Govern- 
ment of the Tongue. 


2. In the manner of a reflexive verb. 
* 3. So as to cast a reflection or censure. 


** Ay, but he spoke slightly and rejlexively of such a 
lady. South « Sermons, vol. vi., ser. 3. 


ré-fléx’-ive-néss, s. [Eng. reflexive ; -ness.] 

The quality or state of being reflexive. 
r6-fléx’-ly, adv. [Eng. reflex, a.; -ly.] Ina 
reflex manner. 


*ye-float’, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. float (q.v.) ; 
Fr. réflot.] A flowing back ; ebb, reflux. 


“ The main float and refloat of the sea, is by consent 
of the universe, as part of the diurnal motion.”—Bacon : 
Nat. Hist., § 907. 


*yé-flor-és-cenge, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
florescence (q.v.).] A blossoming again or anew. 


“ By the reflorescence of that mortal part which he 
rer from the stem of Jesse."—Horne : Works, vol. iv., 
isc. 16. 


ré-flotir’-ish, v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. flowrish 
(q.v.).] To flourish again or anew. 
“ Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 
When most unactive deem’d.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,704. 
*ré-flow’, v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. flow, v. 
(q.v.).] To flow back ; to ebb. 
“ My blood reflow'd, though thick and chill.” 
Byron: Mazeppa, xiv. 


*ré-fldw -ér, v.i. & t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. 
Slower, v. (q.v.).] 
A. Intrans.: To flower again or anew. 
B. Trans. : To cause to flower again or anew. 
“ Her sight retowres th’ Arabian wilderness.” 
Sylvester: The Magnificence, 805. 
*ré-fllic-tu-a-—tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
fluctuation (q.v.).] A flowing back; refluence. 


“réf’-li-ence, *réf’-li-en-¢y, *ref- 
lu-en-cie, s. [Eng. reflwen(t) ; -ce, -cy.] A 
flowing back. 


“ All things sublunary move continually in an inter- 
changeable flowing, and refluencie.”—Mountague: 
Devoute Hssayes, pt. i., treat. vi., § 2. 


tréf’-li-ent, a. (Lat. refluens, pr. par. of 
refluo = to flow back : re-= back, and fluo = 
to flow.] Flowing back; running or rushing 
back ; ebbing, 
: “Gone with the refuent wave into the deep.” 
Cowper ; Task, ii. 120. 
*réf’-li-oiis, a. [Lat. refluus, from refluo = 
to flow back.] Flowing back. 


“ Any reciprocall or reflwous tide.”"— Fuller : Pis 
Sight, IL. i. 17, > 


ye'-fliix,s. &a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. flue(q.v.).] 
A. As subst.: A flowing back; a return, a 
reaction. 


“Since the battle there had been a reflux of public 
feeling.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


B. As adj. : Flowing back ; returning. 


* r6-fo'-cil-late, v.t. (Lat. refocillatus, pa. 
pare of refocillo, from re- = again, and focillo= 
refresh by warmth; focus=a hearth.] To 
refresh, to revive. 
“ His i 
to rejociilatein Wanted Spivita’ aabreys nono 
of Prynne, ii. 508, 


reflexion—reformation 


actof refreshing, reviving, or restoring strength 
to by refreshment ; something which refreshes 
or revives. 


“ Marry, sir, some precious cordial, some costly re- 
focillation, a composure comfortable and restorative. 
—Middleton: A Mad World,my Master, iii. 


ré-fold’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. fold (q.v.).] 
To fold again. 


* re-fo-mént,, v.t. 
(q.v.).] 
1. To foment again; to warm or cherish 
again. 
2. To foment or excite anew : as, To refoment 
sedition. 


* ré-for-ést_iz-a/-tion, s. (Pref. re-, and 
Eng. forest ; -ization.] The act of replanting 
with trees. 


*ré-forge’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. forge, v. 
(q.v.).] To forge again or anew ; to refashion. 
“The kyngdome of God receiueth none, but suche 
as be reforged and chaunged according to this paterne.” 
—Udal:; Luke xviii. 
*r6-forg’-6r, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. forger 
(q.v.).] One who reforges or refashions. 


“ But Christe beyng a newe reforger of the olde law, 
instede of burnt offreyng, did substitute charitee.”— 
Udal : Luke xxiv. 


ré-form’ (1), * re-forme, * re-fourme, 
vt. & 4. (Fr. réformer, from Lat. reformo = to 
form again : re- = again, and formo = to form ; 
forma = form; Sp. & Port. reformar ; Ital. 
riformare. } 

A, Transitive: 

1, To form again or anew ; to refashion. 

“Qure Lord Iesus Cris which schal refourme the 
bodi of oure mekenesse that is maad lyk to the bodi of 
his clerenesse.”— Wycliffe - Filipensis iii. 

2. To change from worse to better ; to intro- 
duce improvement in; to improve, to amend, 
to correct ; to restore to a former good state, 
or to bring from a bad to a good state. 

“‘ With second thoughts, reforming what was old.” 
Milton: P. L., ix, 10L. 

*3. To abolish, to redress, to remedy. 

“ Takes on him to reform some certain edicts.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iv. 3. 

B. Intrans. : To make a change from worse 
to better ; to abandon that which is evil or 
corrupt, and return to a good state ; to amend 
one’s ways ; to become reformed, 


(Pref. re-, and Eng. foment 


re-form’ (2), v.t. & 4. 
form, v. (q.v.).] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To form again or anew; to arrange in 
order again : as, To reform troops. 
*2. To inform. 
“Who hath reformed the Spirit of the Lord?”— 
Becon: Works, ii. 39. 
B. Intrans.: To get into order again ; to 
resume order. 


[Pref. re-, and Eng. 


ré-form’, s. [Rerorm (1), v.] The amend- 
ment or reformation of that which is corrupt, 
vicious, defective, or the like ; a change from 
worse to better; a return from a bad to a 
former good state ; amendment, correction ; 
specifically, a change or amendment in the 
regulations of parliamentary representation. 

“‘A variety of schemes, founded in visionary and 
impracticable ideas of reform, weresuddenly produced.” 
—Pitt: Parliamentary Reform, May, 7, 1783. 

Reform-Acts, s. pl. 

English Legislation: A term applied to 
certain acts of parliament by which the parli- 
amentary representation of the people was 
altered, and especially to those of 1832, 1867, 
and 1884-85. The first two Acts provided both 
for an extension of the franchise [FRANCHISE] 
and for a redistribution of seats. The Reform 
Act of 1832 disfranchised fifty-six rotten 
boroughs with less than 2,000 inhabitants 
each, and returning 111 members; thirty 
boroughs with less than 4,000 inhabitants, and 
two above that number, lost each a member, 
and thus 143 seats were obtained for 
distribution. Forty-three new boroughs were 
created, twenty-two of which received two 
members each, and twenty-one one member 
each, The county members for England and 
Wales were increased from ninety-five to 159, 
twenty-six of the large counties being divided, 
and a third member given to seven important 
county constituencies. Scotch and Irish Acts 
followed; the Scotch representation, fixed by 
the Act of Union at forty-five, was raised to fifty- 
three (thirty of them given to counties and 
twenty-three to cities and boroughs), and the 


ee 


Irish members, fixed by the Act of Union at 100, 
were increased to 105. The Reform Act of 1867 
disfranchised eleven small English boroughs, 

took a member from thirty-five more, and twe 
from Scoteh counties, which, with four seats 
obtained from boroughs disfranchised for cor- 
ruption, gave fifty-two seats for redistribu- 
tion. Five of these were given to as many 
large English and Scotch boroughs on the 
three-cornered system (q.v.), aad three to 
Universities, the others to old or new county 
or borough divisions. Seven members were 
added to Scotland. There was no redistribu- 

tion in Ireland. In the third successful effort 
for Parliamentary Reform, that of 1884-85, the 
franchise and redistribution of seats consti- 
tuted two distinct Acts. The Franchise Bill 
received the royal assent on December 6, 1884, 

and came into operation on January 1, 1885. 

It established household and lodger franchise 

in the counties, introduced a service-franchise 

(q.v.), diminished, though it did not destroy, 

faggot voting, and made a uniform occupation 
franchise of £10 rent both in counties and in 
boroughs in place of the three formerly exist- 

ing. It left untouched the forty-shilling free-~ 
holders of inheritance, and conferred votes on 

copyholders possessing land of greater value 

than £5 annually. By the Redistribution 
Act of 1885, eighty-one English, two Scotch, 

and twenty-two Irish boroughs were totally 

disfranchised ; thirty-six English and three 

Irish boroughs each lost a member, as did 

two English counties; the City of London 

was reduced from four to two; six seats were 

obtained from places disfranchised for cor- 

ruption, and the members of the House of 
Commons were increased -by twelve. The 

seats thus obtained for redistribution were 

180. The great feature of the scheme which 

followed (agreed to after a conference between 

the two great political parties) was the sepa- 

ration of populous boroughs and counties into 

divisions, each returning a single member. 

Only a few places hitherto with two members 

were left with the old arrangement. England 
has now (1886) 465 members, Wales 30, Scot- 

land 72, and Ireland 103, the reduction from 

105 occurring through the disfranchisement 

of Sligo and Cashel some years ago for cor- 

ruption. (W. A. Holdsworth: The New Re- 

form Act.) 


reform-school, s. 
FORMATORY (q.V.). 


- 


The same as a RE- 


*ré-form’-a-ble, a. ([Eng. reform; -able.] 
Capable of being reformed ; admitting of refor- 
mation. 


“How sayest thou, wilt thou [Bp. Ferrar] be re- 
Sormable }”—Fox : Martyrs, p. 1,411. 


*re-for-ma/-do, * re-form-ade’, s. & a. 
(Sp. reformado.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A monk adhering to the reformation of 
his order. 

“‘This was one of Celestin the pope's caveats for his 

new reformadoes.”— W eever. 

2. A military officer, who for some disgrace, 
was deprived of his command, but retained 
his rank, and, perhaps, even his pay ; an officer 
retained in a regiment, when his company was 
disbanded. 

“ Humph, says my lord, I'm half afraid 


My captain's turn’d a reformude.” 
_ Cotton: Epistle to the Earl of ——. 


B. As adjective: 
1. Pertaining to, or in the condition of, a 
reformado ; hence, degraded, low. 


“You are a reformado saint.” 
Butler ; Hudibras, iii. 2. 


a Penitent, reformed ; devoted to reforma- 
on, 


*re-form’-al-ize, v.t. ef. re-, and Eng. 
Sormalize (q.v.).] To affect reformation; to 
pretend to correctness. 


“‘ The unpure glosses of the reformatizing Pharisee.” 
—Loe: Blisse of Brightest Beauty, p. 25. z See 


réf-or-ma tion (1), * ref-or-ma-ci-on, s. 
[Fr. reformation, from Lat. reformationem, 
accus. of reformatio, from reformatus, pa. par. 
of reformo= to reform (q.v.).] The act of re- 
forming ; the state of being reformed ; correc- 
tion or amendment of life or manners, or of 
anything corrupt, vicious, or objectionable ; 
the reform or redress of grievances or abuses. 

“‘ This shall certainly be our portion, as well as his, 
unless we do prevent it by a speedy reformation of 
our lives.” —Sharp : Sermons, ai » Ser. 6, 


The Reformation : 
Hist: The great revolt against the tenets 


fAte, fat, fare, ami ‘dst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, s6n; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. », © =6; ey =a; qu = kw. 


and the domination of the medieval church 
which took place in Western Europe in the 
sixteenth century. The Church of the middle 
ages had possesstd an amount of power never 
before or since reached by any other ecclesiasti- 
cal organization. It attained the height of its 
glory in the thirteenth century, and by the 
ourteenth had begun to decline. In that 
century arose Wycliffe (1324(?}-1384), “the 
Morning Star of the Reformation,” [LoLLARD, 
Lotiarpism.} There is an historical connec- 
tion between his labours and the Hussite 
movement. [Hussite.] Meanwhile, the re- 
vival of letters, the invention of printing, the 
discovery of America (1492), and the Cape 
route to India (1497), enlarged men’s conce 
tions, and prepared them for novelties in 
religion. In the sixteenth century, the de- 
cisive struggle began, independently, in France 
in 1512, under James Lefevre of Btaples, in 
Switzerland in 1516, under Ulrich Zuinglius, 
and in Germany in 1517. The French move- 
ment in large measure failed [HuGUENOT], and 
of the other two, that in Germany was so 
much the more potent, that from its com- 
mencement (October 31, 1517) dates the period 
of the Reformation and of modern times. 
{LurHeRAN, Prorestant.] (For the Swiss 
Reformation see Reformed Church ; for that 
of England, Church of England; for that of 
Scotland, Church of Scotland.) Though the 
most potent influence in the Reformation was 
a strong spiritual impulse, yet other elements 
had a large place. The ethnologist observes 
that, speaking broadly, the Teutonic race in 
England, Seotland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, em- 
braced the Reformation, while the Latin and 
Celtic races rejected it, the chief exception 
being that Teutonic Austria remained Catho- 
lic, while the Celtic Scottish Highlanders be- 
came Protestant. The intellectual impulse 
which the Reformation communicated is still 
in full force, and will never fade away. 


re-for-ma'-tion (2), s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
formation (q.v.).] The act of forming or 
arranging anew ; a second forming or arrang- 
ing in order: as, the reformation of troops. 


re form’¢ ti a. (Pref. re-, and Eng. 

formative (q.v.). Forming again or anew; 
having the quality of renewing form ; reforma- 
tory. 


ré-form’-a-tor-y, a. & s. [Eng. reform; 
-atory.] 

A. Asadj.: Tending or intended to reform 
or produce reformation ; reformative. 

B. As subst.: An institution for the de- 
tention and reformation of young persons con- 
victed of vice or crime. (Reformatories and 
certified Industrial Schools differ only in the 
ages at which juveniles are admitted, and the 
degree of their criminality.) 


¥ré-formed’, pa. par. ora. [Rerorm, v.] 


Reformed Church, s. 

Church Hist.: The name given first to the 
Helvetic Church, which rejected both tran- 
substantiation and consubstantiation, regard- 
ing the communion as simply a commemora- 
tive ordinance. [Lorp’s Suprer.} Afterwards 
the name Reformed Churches was extended 
to all other religious bodies who held similar 
sacramental views. The founder of the Hel- 
vetic Church was Ulrich Zwingli, who 
to preach reformed doctrines in 1516, and in 
1519 engaged in a contest with Samson, a 
seller of indulgences. D’Aubigné (Hist. Ref, 
bk. xv.), himself a Swiss, shows that from 
1519 to 1526 Zurich was the centre of the 
Swiss Reformation, which was then entirely 
German, and was propagated in the eastern 
and northern of the Helvetic Con- 
federation. Between 1526 and 1532 the move- 
ment was communicated from Berne; it was 
at once German and French, and extended 
to the centre of Switzerland from the gorges 
of the Jura to the deepest valleys of the Alps. 
In 1532 Geneva took the lead. Here the 
Reformation was essentially French, The 
first or German part of the movement was 
conducted by Zwingli, till his death at the 
battle of Cappel (Oct. 11, 1531), the second 
by various reformers, the third part by 
William Farel, and then by John Calvin. 
[Catvinist.] During the last and the present 
century rationalism has extensively pervaded 
the Swiss Church. 

Reformed Church of England, Reformed Epis- 
copal Church : [FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND]. 


reformation—refraction 


Reformed Presbyterians, s. pl. 
Church Hist.: On May 25, 1876, the Re- 


formed Presbyterian Synod almost unani-, 


mously joined the Free Church. (For their 
early history see Cameronian.) 


ré-form’-ér, s. (Eng. reform; -er.] 
1. One who reforms ; one who effects a re- 
eee or amendment of manners, abuses, 
Cc. 


“T think the longest time of our worst princes 
Scarce SAW Many more executions than the short one 
of our ks reformer,” —Cowley ; Government of Oliver 


2. One who promotes or favours political 
reform. 


“Such a House of Commons it was the purpose of 
the constitution originally to erect, and such a House 
of Commons it was the wish of every reformer now to 
establish."— Pitt: Speech, April 18, 1785. 


3. One of those who assisted in the refor- 
mation of religion in the sixteenth century, 


* ré-form’ér-éss, s. (Eng. reformer; -ess.] 
A female reformer. 
“Th _ ; 
ae e Uh bi Stonide of Be the Poor Clares,”—Souwthey : 
* ré-form’-ist, s. (Eng. reform ; -ist.] 
1, One who belongs to the reformed religion ; 
a protestant. 


“We had a visible Ker ts church, to whom 
all other reformists gave the upper hand.”—Howell : 
Letters, bk. iv., let. 36. 


2, One who promotes or favours political 
reform ; a reformer. 


ré-form’-ly, adv. (Eng. reform; -ly.] In or 
after the manner of a reform. 

“A fierce reformer once, now rankled with a con- 
trary heat, would send us back very reformly indeed 
to learn reformation from darus and Rebuffus,”— 
Milton > Considerations. 

ré-for-ti-_fi-ca’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
Sortification (q.v.).] The act of refortifying ; a 
fortifying anew. 


ré-for’-ti-fy, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. fortify 
(q.v.).] To fortify again or anew ; to put into 
a state of defence again ; to repair or reuew 
the fortifications of. 

“With special lca goer seer that neither the Scots 
nor the French s! refortify, nor cause to be reforti- 
fied, in neither of those two places: with the like 
covenant for our part, if the French deputies do 
require,"—Burnet : Records, ii. 281, 

*ré-foss—ion (ss as sh), s. (Lat. refossus, 
pa. par. of refodio=to dig up again: re-= 
again, and fodio=to dig.] The act of digging 
up asain. 

“Hence are refossion of ues, tortur’ of the 

ving, wag ‘oat doathe wn Hon : St. 
Paul's Combat. 


ré-found (1), v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. fownd 
(1) (q.v.).] To found or cast anew. 
“Perhaps they are all antient bells refounded.”— 
Warton: History of Kiddington, p. 8. 
ré-found’ (2), v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. found 
(2) (q.v.).] To found or establish again or 
anew ; to reestablish. 


ré-found’-6ér, s. (Eng. refound (2); -er.] One 
who refounds or reestablishes. 


ré-fract’, v.t. (Lat. refractus, pa. par of re- 
Sringo = to break Fe re- = back, again, and 
Srango = to break ; Fr. réfracter.) 

*1, Ord. Laung.: To bend sharply and 
abruptly back ; to break off. 

2. Optics: To break the natural course of, 
as of a ray of light; to deflect or cause to 
deviate from a direct course in passing from 
one medium into another of a different density. 
[Rerraction, 2.] 

se ‘efracting and reflecting the sunbeams in such an 

angle."—Cudworth: Intell. System, p. 9. 

* r8-frict’-a-ble, a. [Eng. refract; -able.] 
St of being refracted, as a ray of light 
or heat; refrangible. 


* ré-fric’-ta-ry, a. &s. [Rerracrory.] 


ré-fract’-6d, pa. par. & a. [Rerract.] 
A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective : 
1. Bot. & Zool. : Bent back at an acute angle ; 
bent suddenly, as if broken. (Martyn, &e.) 
2. Physics : Turned or deflected from a direct 
course, as a ray of light or heat. 


ré-fract’/-ing, pr. par. ora. [Rerract.] 


{ Refracting angle of a prism: The angle 
formed by the two faces of the triangular 
prism, used to decompose white or solar light. 
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veteserne oa), s. <A dial in which 
the hour is shown by means of some trans- 
parent refracting fluid. 


_ refracting-surface, s. A surface bound- 
ing two transparent media, at which a ray of 
light in passing from one into the other under- 


goes refraction, 


refracting-telescope, s. The ordinary 
form of telescope (q.v.). 


ré-fric’-tion, s. (Fr., from Lat. refractus, 
pa. par. of refringo=to break up; Sp. re 
Sraccion ; Ital. rifrazione.] [ReFRAcT.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: The act of bending back; 
the state of being refracted or bent back. 


2. Physics: The bending or deflection of a 
ray of light (including heat and all other forms 
of radiant energy) which takes place whenever 
the ray passes at any other angle than a right 
angle from the surface of one medium into 
another medium of different density. This 
optical density by no means coincides with 
comparative specific gravity, ¢.g., turpentine 
is optically denser than water, but floats on 
the top of it. It is a retarding influence ; and 
accordingly when the ray enters the denser 
medium at right angles, though not refracted, 
it is retarded in a certain proportion, travers- 
ing a less distance in a given time. Rays at 
other angles, it can be shown by analysis, must 
be bent aside according to alaw discovered by 
Snell about a.p. 1620. Let w w represent the 
refracting surface of the denser medium, for 
example of water; and draw a B perpendicular 
to that surface. Describe a circle round the 
point c, where the perpendicular cuts the 
surface. Now let aray pc enter the surface 
at co, at some angle a c D with the perpen- 
dicular, and suppose it found by experiment 
that the re- 
fracted ray 
takes the di- 
rection o d. 
In the first 
ees the re- 

racted ray 
will be found 
to be in the 
same plane as 
the incident 
ray. In the 
second place, 
if the medium 
below w w be 
the denser, 
the refracted ray will be bent towards the per- 
pendicular, and the reverse in the contrary 
case, so that a ray dc incident in water would 
be refracted as o D, further away from the 
perpendicular, on emergence into air. But 
thirdly, the refracted course of every other ray 
can now be calculated, according to the fol- 
lowing (Snell’s) law. Draw ps and ds normal 
to the perpendicular, then the lines ps and ds 
will represent geometrically the sines of the 
arcs AD and dB, and if the radius ca be unity, 
the numbers expressing sp and ds will 
be the sines of the angles. The sine s D will 
have a certain ratio to the sine ds. And 
now if any other incident ray, Bc, be taken, 
its sine found in the same way will be found 
to bear the same ratio to the sine of the 
refracted ray. This ratio of the sines is there- 
fore invariable for all incidences for the same 
homogeneous substance. Such ratio is called 
its refractive index. And it will be readily 
seen how, the index of any substance—as 
some kind of optical glass—being once found 
by some simple experiment, the course of 
every refracted ray incident at any angle on 
the curved surface of a lens can be foreseen, 
and thus its focus and other properties 
calculated, or the curves calculated fora given 
focus, which is simply the point to which 
refracted rays converge. 
(1) Astronomical, atmospheric, or celestial 
refraction : 

Astron., &c. : The alteration of the direction 
of a luminous ray proceeding from a heavenly 
body to the eye of a spectator on the earth. It 
is caused by the passage of the ray from space 
or the rarer air high in the atmosphere to the 
denser medium near the surface of the earth. It 
ee uces the greatest effect when the heavenly 

ody is on the horizon, and is non-existent 
when it is in the zenith. Itmakes a heavenly 
body appear higher than it is, or even visible 
before it has really risen. Allowance must be 
made for refraction in all observations of alti- 
tude. The amount of refraction at a certain 
elevation above the horizon, for a certain 


EEE 
boil, b6y; pout, j6w1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, sc. = bel, del. 
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temperature of the air, and a certain height of | 


the barometer, may be approximately deter- 
mined, but minute variations in it make the 
corrected places of the stars occasionally 
wrong by a second or more. (Ball.) 

(2) Axis of double refraction : [Ax1s]. 

(8) Axis of refraction : [AXIS]. 

(4) Conical refraction : 

Optics: The refraction of a ray of light into 
@ number of other rays forming a hollow cone, 
It arises when a ray of light passes through 
biaxial crystals [Polarisation of Light] in a 
particular direction, nearly coinciding with 
the optic axis. When the ray, leaving the 
crystal, forms a cone with the apex at the 
point of emergence, it is called external conical 
refraction ; when the cone is formed by the 
ray on entering the crystal, and it emerges in 
a hollow cylinder, it is called internal conical 
refraction. It was first reasoned out by Sir 
William R. Hamilton, and subsequently 
demonstrated experimentally by Lloyd. 

(5) Double refraction: 

Optics : Many crystals are not homogeneous, 
but have different properties of elasticity, &c., 
in different directions. The effect of such a 
constitution is, that unless a ray of light 
enters the crystal in some particular direc- 
tions, it is not merely refracted in the manner 
described under Refraction, but divided into 
two rays. In this case the refracted ray or 
rays are not always in the same plane as the 
incident ray. [Polarization of Light.] 

(6) Index of refraction: [INDEX, s., J (4)]- 

(7) Plane of refraction: The plane passing 
through the normal or perpendicular to the 
eefracting surface, at the point of incidence 
and the refracted ray. 

(8) Point of refraction : [Pornt, s., J 14]. 

(9) Refraction of altitude and declination, of 
ascension and descension, of latitude and longi- 
tude: The change in the altitude, declination, 
&c., of a heavenly body, due to the effect of 
atmospheric refraction. 

(0) Refraction of sound: 

Physics: The change of direction which takes 
place when waves of sound pass from one 
medium to another. It follows the same laws 
as light. It was discovered by Sondhauss. 

(11) Terrestrial refraction : 

Optics; Refraction making terrestrial bodies 
such as distant buildings or hills, &c., look 
higher than they really are. The principle is 
the same as in Astronomical Refraction. 


(7 @.] 


ré-fric’-tive, o. [Fr. réfractif.] [Rerract.] 
Pertaining or relating to refraction; tending 
or serving to refract or deflect from a direct 
course. 

“Transmitted through a variety of refractive sur- 

faces.” —Bp. Horsley : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 17. 
refractive-index, s. The same as Index 
of refraction. [INDEX, s., | (4).] 

refractive-power, s. 

Optics: A comparative term practically 
synonymous with optical density, and speci- 
fying the degree in which a body refracts light 
(or heat, &c.). [REFRACTION.] 


ré-fraic’-tive-néss, s. (Eng. refractive; 
~ness.) The quality or state of being refractive. 


ré-fric-tom’-é-tér, s. (Eng. refract(ion); 
o connect,, and meter.] An instrument for ex- 
hibiting and measuring the refraction of light. 


ré-fric’-tor, s. (Eng. refract; -or.] <A re- 
fracting telescope (q.v.). 


ré-frae’-tor-i_ly, adv. (Eng. refractory ; -ly.] 
= ts refractory manner; perversely, obstin- 
ately. 


ré-fraic’-tor-i-néss, s. 
ness, | 

1, The quality or state of being refractory ; 

Perverseness ; obstinacy in opposition or dis- 
obedience, 

“ Public opinion everywhere is daily becoming more 
and more exespels tod at their obstinate refractori- 
ness.”—Times, March 15, 1886. 

2. Difficulty of fusion or of yielding to the 

hammer, (Said of minerals.) 


vé-frac’-tor-y, * ré-fric'-ta-ry, a. & s. 
(Lat. refractarius = obstinate, from refractus, 
pa. par. of refringo=to break up; Fr. ré- 
Fractaire; Sp. refractario; Ital. refrattario.] 
[REFRACT.) 


(Eng. refractory ; 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sdn; mite, citb, ciire, 


refractive—refrication 


A. As adjective : 
1. Perverse, contumacious ; sullenly ob- 
_stinate in opposition or disobedience; stub- 
born and unmanageable. 

“Suited to the refractory temper of the Jewish 
people.”—Bp. Horsley : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 23. 

* 9, Opposed, incompatible. 

“ That religion thus nursed up by politicians might 
be every way compliant with, and obsequious to their 
designs, and no way refractory to the same.”—Cud- 
worth : Intell. System, p. 655. 

3. Resisting ordinary treatment. Applied 
especially to metals, which require more than 
the ordinary amount of heat to fuse them, or 
which do not yield readily to the hammer ; 
not easily fused, reduced, or the like. 

B. As substantive: 

*T, Ordinary Language: 

J. An obstinate, perverse, or contumacious 
person. 

“How sharp hath your censure been of those re- 
Sractories amongst us.’—Bp, Hall; Remains, p. 306, 

2. Obstinate, perverse, or sullen opposition. 


“ Glorying in their scandalous refractories to public 
order,”"—Jeremy Taylor. 


Il. Pottery: A piece of ware covered with a 
vaporable flux and placed in a kiln, to com- 
municate a glaze to the other articles. 


*ré-fric’-ture, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. frac- 
ture (q.v.).] A breaking back or away. 
“ Reluctancies, reserves, and refractures.”—Gauden ? 
Tears of the Church, p. 562. 
* réf-ra-ga-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. refragable; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being refragable ; 
refragableness. 


* réf’-ra-ga-ble, a. (Lat. refragabilis, from 
refragor = to oppose, to resist: re- = back, 
and frango = to break.] Capable of being op- 
posed, resisted, or refuted ; refutable. 

{ Not now found except in the negative 
trrefragable, 


* réf’-ra-_ga-ble-néss, s. (Eng. refragable ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being refragable 
or refutable. 


*réf'-ra-gate, v.i. (Lat. refragatus, pa. par. 
of refragor.) [REFRAGABLE.] To oppose; to 
be opposed or opposite; to break down on 
trial or examination. 

“Tf, upon further enquiry, any were found to refra- 
gate.”—Glanvill ; Scepsis Scientifica, ch. xix. 
ré-frain’, *re-fraine, * re-frayne, * re- 
freyne, * re-freine, v.t. & i. [Fr. refréner 
= to bridle, to repress, from Lat. refreno, 
from re- = back, and frenum =a bit, a curb.] 
A. Trans.: To hold back ; to restrain, to 
curb ; to keep from action. (Psalm xl. 49.) 
B. Intrans. : To forbear; to hold back ; to 
keep one’s self back from action ; to restrain 
one's self, 


“ For my praise will I refrain for thee, that I cut 
thee not off.’ —Jsaiah xlviii. 9 


ré-frain’, *re-fraine, s. [Fr. refrain.] 
The burden of a song; that part of a song 
which is repeated at the end of every stanza. 
* And as he listened, o'er and o'er again, 
Repeated, like a burden or refrain.” 
= Longfellow ; Sicilian’s Tale. 
* yé-frain’-ér, * re-frein-or, s. (Eng. re- 
Srain; -er.) One who refrains or restrains, 
“ Cohibetorsandrefreinors of the kinges wilfull skope.” 
—Hall: Chronicle; Henry VII, (an. 18). 
* ré-frain’-mént, s. [Eng. refrain, v.; -ment.] 
The act or state of refraining ; forbearance, 
abstinence. “ 


ré-frame’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. frame, v. 
(q.v.). ] To frame or put togetheragain oranew. 


‘* Made up of the same materials with the former re- 
Sramed,”—Search: Light of Nature, vol. ti., pt. i, ch, ii. 


ré-fran-gi-bil’-i-ty, s. (Eng. refrangibl(e) ; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being refrangible ; 
capability or susceptibility of being refracted 
or deflected from a direct course, as a ray of 
light, in passing from one medium to another 3 
refrangibleness. 
“All these rays ility.”— s 
Elements of Ske PRA, neues rads Y iguge 
ré-fran’-gi-ble, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
Frangible (q.v.).] Capable of being refracted 
or deflected from a direct course, as a-ray of 
light, in passing from one medium to another ; 
susceptible of refraction. 


“Some of them [rays] are more refrangible than 
others.”—Locke; Llemenis of Nat. pe eeldg ch, ix, 


* ré-frin’-gi-ble-néss, s. (Eng. refrangi- 


ble; -ness.) The quality or state of being re- 
frangible ; refrangibility. 


*yre-freide, v.t. [O. Fr. refreider (Fr. re- 
Jroidir), from Lat. re- = again, and frigeo = to 
freeze, to cool.}] To cool, 


* r6-fré-na’—tion, s. [O.Fr.] The act of re- 
fraining or restraining. 


ré-frésh’, *re-freisch, * re-freissch, v.t. 
& i. (O. Fr. refreschir, rafraischir (Fr. ra- 
fraichir).] 

A. Transitive > 
*1, To make fresh again; to improve by 
new touches; to freshen up; to renovate, to 
retouch ; to touch up, so as to make to seem 
new again, 
“The rest refresh the scaly snakes, that fold 
The shield of Pallas, and renew their gold.” 
Dryden: Virgil; dneid viii. 575. 
2. To make fresh or vigorous again ; to re- 
store strength or vigour to; to reinvigorate 
after fatigue, want, pain, exertion, &c. 5 to re- 
vive. (2 Sam. xvi. 14.) 
* 3, To restore strength to; to recruit, to 
reinforce, 
“To refresh their camp with fresh souldiers, im the 
lieu of such as be perished.”—Burnet : Hecords, vol. ii. 
bk, ii., No. 34 
4, To steep and soak, as vegetables, in pure 
water in order to restore freshness of appear- 
ance. 
B. Intrans.: To lay in a stock of fresh 
provisions ; to take refreshment. 


*ré-frésh’, s. (REFRESH, v.] Refreshment; 
the act of refreshing. 


“The morning dew 


Whose short refresh upon the tender green, 
Cheers for a time.” Daniel: Sonnet 47. 


*y@-frésh’-en, vt. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
freshen (q.v.). |] To make fresh again ; to freshen 
up; to renovate. 


“ To replace and refreshen those impressions of na- 
ture which are continually wearing away.”—Aeynolds : 
Notes on Du Fresnoy ; Art of Painting. 


ré-frésh’-ér, s. [Eng. refresh, v.3 -er.] 
1. One who or that which refreshes, revives, 
or reinvigorates. 


2. Specif.: A fee paid to counsel, when a 
case is adjourned or continued from one term 
or sitting to another, as though to refresh his 
memory as to the facts, and reinvigorate him 
for further exertions in the case, 

“ Fees had been paid and extra refreshers in order to 
swell the bill of costs.”—Times, March 30, 1886. 
* ré-frésh’-fal, a. (Eng. refresh ; -full.] Full 
of refreshment ; refreshing, reinvigorating. 
“ Throws refreshful round a rural smell.” 
Thomson: Summer, 364. 
* y6-frésh’-fal-ly, adv. (Eng. refreshful ; -ly. 
In a refreshful or refreshing pil ae se coke 
refresh, 


ré-frésh’-ing, pr. par.,a.,&s. [REFRESH, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
_ C. As subst. ; Refreshment ; the act of giv- 
ing or taking refreshment. 


“ Oile is a present refreshing and remedie,”—P. 
tand ; Plinie, bk. xxiii, ch. on = a 


ré-frésh’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. refreshing; 
-ly.) Ina refreshing manner ; so as to refresh 
or reinvigorate. < 


ré-frésh’-Ing-néss, s. (Eng. refreshing; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being sofreuhing, 


ré-frésh’-mént, * re-fresshe-ment, s. 
(Eng. refresh ; -ment.] 

1, The act of refreshing or reinvigorating ; 
the state of being refreshed; relief after 
labour, want, pain, fatigue, &c. 

“The refreshment of the lower ranks of mankind by 

in issi ir - a : 
Rormone; Vols heen en nee Eas Horaley 

2. That which refreshes, reinvigorates, or 
restores strength or vigour: as food, drink, 
or rest. (In the plural it is almost exclu- 
sively applied to food or drink: as, Refreshe 
ments were then served.) 


refreshment-room, s. A room at a 


meyey. station in which refreshments are 
sold. 


*re-fret, *re-frete, s. (0. Fr.] Refrain, 
burden, 


“This hi 3 
Sots - i i Ale ge! of that caroull.”—Chronicon 
*ré-fri-ca’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 

Frication(q.v.).] Arubbing up anew or afresh. 


“ A continual refrication of th "— : 
Works, iv. 501. " sea OT 


, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
gnite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. =, ce =6; ey=4; qu= kw. 


ré-frig’-ér-ant, a. & s. [Lat. refrigerans, 
r. par, of refrigero= to refrigerate (q.V.) ; 
. réfrigérant; Sp. & Ital. po tea 
* A, As adj.: Cooling, allaying heat, re- 
frigerative. 
* Liniments } — : 
ee en rnent refrigerant.”"—P, Holland : 
B. As substantive: 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Anything which cools 
allays, or sclnbyilien, 7 
“Thi 
PALE Lo, Saw lai fails to prove a refrigerant to 
2. Pharm. : A medicine which allays febrile 
disturbances by relieving the patient's thirst. 
Examples: water, acetic acid, citric acid, 
cream of tartar in dilution, grape juice, orange 
juice, lemon juice, 


*r8-frig-ér-ate, a. [Lat. A hoe 
par. of refrigero : re- = again, and fri it. 
Jrigeria ==cold.| Cooled, allayed. nil enajed 

“ Thef a . 
eg Rng ao ae refrigerate.”—Hall : 


ré-frig’-ér-Aate, v.t. [Sp. & Port. refrigerar ; 

Ital. refrigerare.}) [ReFRIGERATE, a.] To 
cool; to allay the heat of; to keep cool, as in 
a refrigerator, 


ré-frig’-ér-at-ing, pr. par. ora. [REFRIGE- 
RATE, v.] 


refrigerating-chamber,s. Anapart- 
ment for the storage of perishable provisions 
during warm weather. It is frequently a 
structure in connection with an ice-house. 


ré-frig-ér-a’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. re- 
Srigerationem, accus. of refrigeratio, from re- 
Srigeratus, pa. par. katie rae] = to refrigerate 
(q-v.); Sp. refrigeracion ; Ital. refrigerazione.) 

1. The act of cooling, or allaying heat; the 
state of being cooled, 

ow these +, « for insolation, refrigera- 

tion, ae ee ee New Atlantis, 

2. Specif. : The operation or process of cool- 
gh and other et i . without 
posing them to evaporation, by means 0! 
refrigerators (q.v.). 

| Refrigeration of the : The hypothesis 
that the globe was originally in a state of 
igneous fusion, and has been ever since under- 
poing refrigeration. It was first propounded 

y Leibnitz, in 1680, in his Protogea, The 
nebular hypothesis revived it ; and it is now 
held by various physicists and geologists. 


ré-frig-ér-a-tive, a. &s._ (Fr. réfrigératif; 
oi & Port. Falster Ital. refrigerativo, 
v0. 
A. As adj. : Cooling, refrigerant. 


“All lectuces are nature refrigerative.”--P. 
Holland ; Plinie, bk. PS eh. vill. 


B. As subst.: A medicine that allays heat ; 
a refrigerant. 


ré-frig-ér-A-tor, s. [Lat., from atus 
= refrigerate (a.v.). That which erates, 


cools, or allays heat. Specifically applied to: 

1. Brewing: An a consisting of a 
shallow vat nett cemalbaer pti pipe, 
through which a stream of cold water passes. 
Used by brewers and distillers for cooling their 


worts previous to fermentation. The wort runs 
in one direction, and the water in another. 

2. Steam: 

Q) A casing with connecting tubes, ah, 
which feed-water passes on its way to the 
boiler, and is warmed by the current of hot 
brine passing in the other direction, on the 
outside of the tubes. The hot brine, at a 
temperature of say 218° Fah., is that which 
has been removed from the boiler by the brine- 
pump. 

(2) A form of condenser, in which the in- 
jection water (fresh) is cooled by a surface 
application of cold sea-water. 

8. A chest or closet holding a supply of 
ice to cool provisions and keep them from 
spoiling in warm weather. 

4, A chamber in which ice-creams are 
artificially made, 

§, A refrigerant (q.v.). 

reé-frié’-ér-a-tor-y, a. & s. (Lat. refrigera- 
oan Fr. Siero Sp. & Ital. re- 
Srigeratorio.] 

A. As adj.: Cooling, allaying heat, re- 
frigerative, 5 ee Oe 

“ Highl igeratory, diuretic, &c."—Berkeley : 


B. As subst.: That which refrigerates; a 
refrigerstor. ‘ 


refrigerant—refuse 


* réf-ri-gér’-i-tim, s. [Lat. 
freshment ; a pt pn roll . 


“The ancients have talked much of 
Lirezeums, rexpites, or intervals of vachiouees % 


ré-frin’- 8 (Eng. refrin : 
6 gen(t) ; -cy. 
The quality or state of being refringent eal 
fringent or refractive power. 


ae oie \- Lat. an pr. par, 


reak up.j EFRACT.] 
Possessing the quality of refraction ; refrac- 
tive, refracting. 


“These prisms are mado of substances unequall 
velvingassteaanane Physics (od. Atkinson), $536." - 


ré-froz. a, [Pref. re-, and Eng. frozen 
(q.v.).] again or a second time. 


. di Bg 
Boeing SN Any wy or ne echt 
réft, pret. & pa. par. of v. [REAvVE.] 


*réft, *refte, s. [Rirr.] A chink, a crevice, 
a rift. 


réf’-iige, s. [Fr., from Lat. refugium, from 
refugio = to flee back : re- = back, again, and 

Sugio = to nal ; Sp. & Port. refugio; Ital. re- 

y ‘ 
1, Shelter or protection from any danger or 
ress. 
“ Unto the place, to which her hope did guyde 
To finde some refuge there, and rest her w : 
Sagianeaite F. Qs Mere 
2. That which shelters or protects from 
. danger, distress, or calamity; that which 

gives shelter or protection ; a stronghold; a 

sanctuary ; a place to flee to in time of danger ; 

a place where one is out of the way or reach 

of harm or danger. 

3. Specif.: An institution for affording tem- 

pore shelter to the destitute or homeless ; a 

ouse of refuge. 
4, An expedient, a device, a resort, a con- 
trivance, a shift, a subterfuge. 
“ His refuge was only, that they would fain learn 
how they might honestly answer French.” — 
Burnet ; Records, vol. ii., bk. i., No. 39. 

T (1) Cities of refuge: 

Jewish Law & Hist.: Six Levitical cities 
divinely appointed as places of refuge to one 
who had committed manslaughter, and was 

ursued by the ‘‘ Revenger” or ‘‘ Avenger” of 

lood.” [AVENGER, II., 723 Three (Kedesh 
Naphtali, Shechem, and Hebron) were west of 
the Jordan, and three (Bezer in Reuben, Ra- 
moth Gilead in Gad, and Golan in the half- 
tribe of Manasseh) were east of that river. If 
the case was proved to be one of murder, the 
trator might be taken from the City of 
and put to death ; if it was only man- 
slaughter, the refugee had to remain in the 
city to which he fled till released by the 
death of the High Priest (Num. xxxv. 6-34 ; 
Josh. xx. 1-9). 

(2) Harbowrs of reuge: Harbours or ports 
which afford shelter to vessels in stormy 
weather ; places of refuge for merchant vessels 
from the cruisers of an enemy in time of war, 

(3) House of refuge: An institution for af- 
fording shelter to the destitute or homeless. 

4) School of refuge: A charity, ragged, or 
industrial school, (Annandale.) 


* réf’-tige, v.t. & i. [Rervae, 8.) 
A. Transitive: 
1. To shelter, to afford refuge to, to protect. 
2, To make excuse for; to palliate, 


Who, sitting in the stocks, pwtugs then ahame.” 
4 eir suame, 
» aoa ? Shakesp. S hichard I, ¥. & 


B. Intrans. : To take refuge or shelter. 


f-u-Zed’, s. r. réfugié. This word pro- 
arts Fa ied] 7 git when the Protes- 
tants under Louis XIV. escaped from their 
oppressors to other lands and a word was 
needed to describe the circumstances of their 
case. rench: Study of Words, p. 122.)] 

1, One who takes refuge; one who flees to a 
place of refuge or shelter. 

2. One who flies for refuge in time of perse- 
cution or political commotion to a foreign 
country. ; e's 

the men em. 

and ak iT ey Pag oe 

8, The same as Cowzoy (2). 


réf-a-es’, vi. Tosock refuge; used during 
the Civil War witb reference to those non- 
combatants who fled from their homes upon 
the approach of the armies. 


Cooling re- 
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* réf-u-ge6-ism, ». (Eng. refugee; -tem] 
The state or condition of a refugee. 

“ I ”. . 

na Rares of Pen eal refugeeism.”—G, Eliot ; 


ré-ful’-genge, ré-fill’-gen-cy, 5. [Lat. 
refulgentia, from refulgens = refulgent (q.v.).] 
The quality or state of being refulgent; a 
flood of light ; brightness, splendour. 


“ Her sight 1s presently dazled and disgregated with 
the refulgency and coruscations thereot.”—Howell : 
Letters, bik. iL, let. 60. 


ré-fil’-gent, a. (Lat. refulgens, pr. par. of 
refulgeo = to shine: re- = back, again, and 
Sulgeo = to shine; O.F. refulgent.) Emitting 
a bright light; shining brightly ; glittering, 
splendid, 
“ Of brass, rich garments, and refulgent ore.” 
Pope; Homer ; Odyssey xiii, 180, 
ré-fiil’-gent-ly, adv. (Eng. refulgent; -ly.] 
In a refulgent manner ; with refulgence. 


ré-fiind’ (1), v.t._ [Lat. refundo =to pour back, 
to restore: re-, back, and fundo = to pour; 
Fr. refondre.} 
*1. To pour back. 


“Were the humors of the eye tinctured with any 
colour, they would refund that colour upon the ob- 
ject.”"—Aay - On the Creation, pt, ii. 


- 2. To repay what has been received ; to re- 
turn in payment or compensation for what has 
been taken ; to restore, 


“Supplies his need with a usurious loan, 
To be refunded duly.” Cowper : Task, ili. 799, 


*3. To resupply with funds; to reimburse. 
(Swift.) 
ré-fiind’ (2), v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. fund v. 
(q.v.).] To fund again or anew. 


ré-fiind’-ér, s. [Eng. refund; -er.] One who 
refunds. 


* ré-fiind’-mént, s. [Eng. refwnd; -ment.) 
The act of refunding. 


* ré-far-bish, v.t. f. re-, and Eng. fur- 
dish (q.v.).] To furbish up anew ; torétouca, 
to renovate. . 


ré-far’-nish, *re-fur-nysh, v.t. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. furnish (q.v.).] To furnish again ; 
to supply or equip again. 


Ph Coles he Recs a, (Eng. refus(e) ; -able.] Cap- 
able of being refused ; admitting of refusal. 


“ A refusable or little thing in one's eye.”"— Foung: 
Sermons, No, 2. 


Ls il *re-fus-all, s. (Eng. refuse); 
-al. 


» L Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of refusing; denial ot anything 
solicited, demanded, or offered for acceptance. 

“ A flat refusal on his part.”"—Bolingbroke : Disserta 

tion on Parties, let. 7. 

2. The right of taking anything before 
others ; preemption ; choice of taking or re- 
fusing ; option: as, To have the refusal of a 
house. 

II. Hydr. Eng.: The resistance to farther 
driving offered by a pile. 


“The refusal of a pile intended to support 154 tons 
may be taken at 10 blows of a ram of 1,350 aoe 
er ts feet and depressing the pile ‘3 of an inch at 
each stroke.”"—Anight: Dict, Mech,, ii, 1,191. 


ré-fiise’ (1), v.t. & i. [Fr. refuser, a word of 

doubtful origin: prob. from a Low Lat. re- 
uso, a frequent. from Lat. refusus, pa. par. of 
refundo = to pour out, to refund (q.v.); Port. 
refusar ; Sp. rehusar ; Ital. rifusare.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To deny what is solicited, demanded, or 
sought; to decline to do or grant; not to 
comply with. 


“If you refuse your aid.” 
Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, ¥. 


2 To decline to accept ; to reject. 


“To carry that which I would have refused.” 
Shakesp. ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4 


8. To deny the request of ; to say no to: ag, 
I could not refuse him when he asked for it, 

* 4 To disavow ; to disown. 

6, Mil.: To turn back a line of defense or a 
wing of a line of troops, so as to form an angle 
with the main line, 


B. Intrans.: To decline to accept ; not to 
comply. 
Scorned Sa PT oon 
ré-fuse’ (2), v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. fuse, v. 
(q.v.).] To fuse or melt again. 


boil, bOY; pHUt, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, deL 
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réf-use, a. & s, [REFUusE (1), v.] 
A. As adj.: Refused, rejected: hence, 
worthless; unworthy of acceptance; value- 
less. 


“ Every thing that was vile, and refuse, that they 
destroyed utterly,”—1 Samuel xv. 9% 

B. As subst. : That which is refused or re- 
jected as worthless or unworthy of accept- 
ance; waste or useless matter; scum, dregs. 

“But I his graft, of evry weed o’ergrown, is 

‘And from our kind, as 7efuse forth am thrown. 
Drayton ; Isabel to Richard II. 
* ré-fuse’, s. [Reruse (1), ».] The act of 
refusing ; a refusal. 
“Thus spoken, ready with a proud refuse 
Argantes was his proffer’d aid to scorn.” 
Fairfax: Tasso, xii, 13. 
ré-fis’-Er, s. (Eng. refus(e) (1), v. ; -er.] One 
who refuses, denies, or rejects. 


“Some few others are the only refusers and con- 
demners of this catholick practice.”—Taylor. 


*re-fu'-sion (1), s. [Lat. refusio, from re- 
fusus, pa. par. of refundo=to pour back.] 
[Rerunp (1).] The act of pouring back ; 
restoration. 


“ This doctrine of the refusion of the scul was very 
consistent with the belief of a future state of rewards 
and punishments.”"—Warburton: Divine Legation, 
bk. ii. (Note cc.) 


*ré-fu'-sion (2), s. (Pref. re-, and Eng. 
fusion (q.v.).] The act of fusing or melting 
again. 


re-fut’-a-ble, a. (Eng. refut(e); -able.] Cap- 
able of being refuted ; admitting of refutation. 


* ré-fut/-al, s. [Eng. refut(e); -al.] The act 
of refuting ; refutation. 


réf-u-ta’-tion, * ref-u-ta-ci-on, s. [Fr. 
réfutation, from Lat. refutationem, accus. of 
refutatio, from refutatus, pa. par. of refuto = 
to refute (q.v.); Sp. refutacion ; Ital. refuta- 
zione.) The act or process of refuting or 
roving to be false or erroneous ; the confut- 
ing or overthrowing of an argument, opinion, 
theory, doctrine, or the like, by argument or 
countervailing proof. 


“The most complete refutation of that fable.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


ré-fut’-a-tor-y, a. [Lat. refutatorius; Fr. 
réfutatoire; Sp. refutatorio.] Relating to or 
containing refutation; tending or serving to 
refute. 


ré-fute’, v.t. [Fr. réfuter, from Lat. refuto = 

to damp by pouring water on, to cool, to re- 
fute : re-= back, again, and *futo=to pour, 
from the same root as fundo (pa. t. fudi); futis 
=a water-vessel ; futilis = easily poured out, 
futile, &c. ; Sp. refutar ; Ital. rifutare.] [Con- 
FUTE. J 

1. To prove to be false or erroneous ; to dis- 
prove, to confute ; to overthrow by argument 
or countervailing proof, 

“* And reasons brought, that no man could refute,” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. ix. 44. 

2. To overcome in argument ; to confute ; 
to prove to be in error: as, To refute an op- 
ponent. 


*ré-fute’, *re-fuyt, s. (Fr. refuite, from 
refuir = to double in running from: re- = 
back, and fuir (Lat. fugio) = to fly.] Refuge. 

“ Ever hathe myne hope of refuyt ben in thee.” 


Romance of the Monk, 
ré-fut’-ér, s. [Eng. refut(e); -er.] One who 
or that which refutes. 

“ My refuter’s forehead is stronger, with a weaker 
wit.”—Bp. Hall: Honour of Maried Olergie, bk. i., § 3. 


* re-fuyt, s. 
ré-gain’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. gain, v. 
(q.v.).] 


(REFUTE, s.] 


“1. To gain anew or back ; to recover posses- 
sion of. 
“ Like thee-have talents to regain the friend.” 
Pope: Homer; Iliad xxiii. 692. 
2. To arrive at or reach again or anew, 
“He... at length the ship regains, 
And sails to Tibur and Lavinium’s plains.” 
Welsted : Ovid ; Metamorphoses xv. 
ré-gal, *re-gall,a, [Lat. regalis, from rex 
(genit. regis) =a king, from rego=to rule, 
whence also reign, regent, &c., and the suff. 
-rect, a8 in direct, &c. Royal and regal are 
doublets. Ital. regale; Sp. & Port. real; 
O. Fr. real, reial, roial; Fr. royal.) Of or 
DertalniaE to a king or sovereign; kingly, 
royal. 


“ Who sought to pull high Jove from regal state.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i, 22, 


refuse—regard 


regal-fishes, s. pl. [FISH-RoYAL.] 


*re'-gal, *ri-gall, * ri-gole, s. [Fr. ré- 
gale; Ital. regale.] 

Music: An old musical instrument; a sort 
of portable organ, played with the fingers of 
the right hand, the 
bellows being worked 
with the left. It had 
generally only one 
row of pipes, and was 
chiefly used to sup- 
port the treble voices. 
It was much in use 
in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centu- 
ries. 


“ And in regals (where 
they have a pipe they 
call the nightingale pipe 
which containeth water) 
the sound hath a contin- 
uall trembling.”—Bacon: 
Nat, Hist., § 172, 


*r6-ga/-1é (1), s. [RE- . 
GALIA.] A prerogative of royalty; that which 
pertains to a king. 


REGAL, 


*yré-gale’ (2), s. [RzcaLz, v.] A feast, a 
banquet, an entertainment. 
“Their breath a sample of last night's regale.” 
Cowper: Tirocinium, 834, 
ré-gale’, v.t. & i. (Fr. regaler, from O. Fr. 
galer = to rejoice [GALA] ; Sp. regalar.] 
A. Trans.: To entertain sumptuously or 
magnificently ; hence, generally to entertain 
with something that delights, to gratify, as 


the senses, 
“ Regale your ear 
With strains it was a privilege to hear.” 
Cowper : Conversation, 117. 


B. Intransitive: 
1. To feast; to fare sumptuously. 


** See the rich churl, amidst the social sons 
Of wine and wit, CCIE Ci 


henstone . Economy. 
*2, To take pleasure. 


““Who thus regaled in the pleasure of being fore- 
RON to welcome her.”—Miss Austen: Mansfield Park, 
ch, ii. 


ré-gil’-é-cits, s. (Lat. rex, genit. reg(is)=a 
king, and Mod. Lat. halec =a herring, in allu- 
sion to one of its popular names. ] 

Ichthy. : Deal-fish ; a genus of Acanthoptery- 
gian fishes, division Tzeniiformes. Each ven- 
tral fin is reduced to a long filament, dilated 
at the extremity, somewhat like the blade 
of an oar, whence they have been called Oar- 
fishes ; caudalrudimentary or absent. Range 
wide ; they have been taken in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Atlantic and Indian Ocean, and on 
the coast of New Zealand(whence an admirably 
prepared skeleton was sent to the Colonial Ex- 
hibition, London, in 1886). Regalecus banksiiis 
occasionally found on the British coasts; only 
sixteen captures being recorded in the last 
century. Sometimes called King of the 
Herrings, from the erroneous notion that they 
accompany shoals of the latter fish. 


* ré-gale’-mént, s. [Eng. regale, v. ; -ment.] 
Refreshment, entertainment, gratification. 


““The muses still require 
Humid regalement.” Philips ; Cider, bk. ii. 


ré-gal’-ér, s. [Eng. regal(e), v.; -er.] One 
who or that which regales. 


ré-ga’-li-a (1), s. pl. [Lat. neut. pl. of regalis 
=royal, regal (q.v.). The singular regale is 
not used. Sp., Port., & Ital. regalia.] 

1, The privileges or prerogatives and rights 
of property belonging to a sovereign in virtue 
of his office. They are usually set down as 
six, viz., the power of judicature, of life and 
death, of peace and war, of masterless goods, 
as estrays, &c., of assessment, and of coining 
money. 

2. Ensigns of royalty; regal symbols or 
paraphernalia. The regalia of England are 
kept in the jewel room of the Tower of London. 
They consist of the crown, sceptre with the 
cross, the verge or rod with the dove, the so- 
called staff of Edward the Confessor, several 
swords, the ampulla for the sacred oil, the 
spurs of chivalry, &c. The regalia of Scot- 
Jand, which are preserved in the castle of 
Edinburgh, consist of the crown, sceptre, 
and sword of state. 

“ These rich regalia pompously display’d.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, ix. 1,688, 

3. The insignia, decorations, or jewels worn 
by members of an order, as, Freemasons, Odd 
Fellows, Good Templars, &c. 


| * ré-gal-ism, s. 


4, Sing. : A kind of large cigar. 

{| Regalia of the Church: The privileges 
which have been granted to the Church of 
England by the sovereign; the patrimony of 
the Church. 


* rS-ga/-li-a (2), s. [Reca.e.] Entertain- 
ment, treat. 


“The town shall have its regalia.”—D' Urfey: Twe 
Queens of Brentford, i. 


* ré-ga/-li-an, a. [Lat. regalis = regal (q.v.).J 
- Pertaining to king, emperor, or suzerain; 
sovereign, regal. 


“‘ Frederic, after the surrender of Milan, in 1158, 
defined the regalian rights, as they were called, in 
such a manner as to exclude the cities and private 

roprietors from coining money, and from tolls or 

erritorial dues.”—Hallam : Middle Ages, ch. tii. 


* ~é-ga’-li-o, s. [Recatx.] A banquet or 
regale. 
‘““Tasting these regalios.”—Cotton: Montaigne, ch. 
L 


[Eng. regal; -ism.] The 
doctrine or principle of royal supremacy in 
ecclesiastical matters. 


* ré-gul-i-ty, *re-gal-i-tie, s. [Low Lat. 
regalitas, from Lat. regalis = regal (q.v.); O. Fr. 
reialte, roialte. Regality and royalty are doub- 
lets.] 

1, Royalty, sovereignty, kingship. 

“ When raging pasioy with fierce tyranny 
Robs reason of her due regalitie.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. i. 57. 

2. An ensign or badge of royalty ; in plural, 
regalia. P 

“ Receive their crown and other, regalities.”—Elyot = 
The Governour, bk. ii., ch. ii. 

3. A territorial jurisdiction in Scotland con- 
ferred by the king. The lands comprised in 
such jurisdiction were said to be given in 
liberam regalitatem, and the persons on whom 

_ they were conferred were termed lords of 
regality, and exercised the highest preroga- 
tives of the crown. 


ré'-gal-ly, adv. (Eng. regal; -ly.] In a regal 
or royal manner ; royally. 


*re-ga-lo, s. [REGALE.] A banquet, a regale. 
“T thank you for the last regalo you gave me,”— 
Howell; Letters, i. 20, 


I. vi. 21 
*re'-gals, s. pl. 


royalty ; regalia. 


[REGAL, a@.] Ensigns of 


* re-ga-ly, * re-ga-lie, s. [R&cALs, s.] An 
ensign or badge of royalty ; regalia. 


“In the which were found the regalies of Scotland.” 
—Fabyan: Chronicle, vol. ii. (an. 1279). 


ré-gard’, v.t. & i. [Fr. regarder, from re- = 

back, and garder = to guard, to keep.] [Guarp, 
WARD.] \ 

A, Transitive: 

* 1. To look upon or at with some degree of 
attention ; to observe, to notice, to note. 

“ Regard him well.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Oressida, ii. 8. 

* 2. To look towards ; to have an aspect or 

prospect towards. 


“Tt is a peninsula, which regardeth the mainland.” 
—Sandys : Trravels. iat a 


3. To show attention or regard to ; to attend 
to; to respect, to honour, to esteem. 

“Th , O king, h: rded a 

ene ce g, have not rega: thee, 

4, To consider of any importance, moment, 
or interest ; to care for, to notice, to mind. 

“The kin ed at th ’s couragi 

for that Lee AGNES PSE Sh patina Sutera 
bees, vii. 12. 
*5. To consider; to reflect or ponder on. 
“ Regard thy danger.” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 1 

6. To have, or show certain feelings or dis- 
position towards ; to treat, to use: as, To re- 
gard a person with kindness. 

7. To look upon ; to view in the light of; 
to consider, to reckon, to set down: as, To 
regard a person as an enemy. 

*8, To have relation to; torespect : as, The 
argument does not regard the question, 

*B. Intransitive : 

1. To look; to examine by looking; to 
notice, to note. 


“ Regard, Titinius, and tell me what thou notest 
about the fleld.”—Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, v. 3. 


2. To reflect ; to bear in mind; to heed. 
{ As regards: With regard or respect to; 


@s respects ; as concerns: as, I care not, as 
regards him. 


Gabe gx tee te Eas ha wares 0 ug Lud S Gaukagen ig > Le 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, cilb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © =6; ey =a; te oS 


ré-gard’, *re-garde,s. [Fr. regard.) [Re- 
GARD, v.]} 

L Ordinary Language : 

*1. A look; a gaze; aspect directed to 
another. 


“ Beautiful regards 
Were turned on me—the face of her T loved.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk, 


*2. Prospect, view. 


“ Till we make the Lor and th’ aerial blue 
An indistinct regard.” Shakesp. : 


3. Attention, as to a matter of moment or 
importance ; consideration, thought. 


“ With some regard to what is ghd beac and right.” 
oP L,, xii. 16, 


4. That feeling or view mae mind which 
springs from value, estimable qualities, or 
anything that excites admiration, respect, 
esteem, reverence, affection. 


* An object worthier of fat pyr theres he.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vi. 


5, Repute, whether good or bad ; account, 
note, reputation. 


Ge ieee ey wasa — meanest re; ~ 4 n 
em, er hav wi nor wer,” —, 
tears ‘ing po’ Spenser 3 


6. Reference, relation, gon imcyh (Generally 
in the phrases, in or with regard to.) 


“Without regard to such division."—Bp, Hors- 
ley > Sermons, vol. ii, wer 30. “i 


*7. Matter demanding notice; considera- 
tion, point, particular. 


“ 4 sage ol 
That h ad read.” 
many high regards an Fea galt ir ead. 


8 (Pl.): Respects, compliments, good 
wishes: as, Give my kind regards to your 
mother. (Collog.) 
he; Old Law: A view or inspection of a 


* (1) Af regard of: i pi in re- 
spect to, in comparison 0} 
Lag mma hing rapard of the sores of hele 


* (2) Court of regard or ee of dogs: An 
old forest court held every third year for the 
lawing or itation of mastiffs, that is for 
cutting off the claws and ball of the forefeet, 
to prevent them from hunting the deer. 


* (3) In regard, in regarde: Comparatively, 


relatively. 

“How wonderfull Romayns, in regarde, 
defend "this 5 Nerang —Elyot: Image of Go- 
vernaunce, fi 


(4) In naar a On account of, with regard 
to, as regards. (Vulgar.) 
*(5) With regard of: With regard or respect 
to; a3 regards. 
*ré-gard’-a-ble, a. [Eng. regard ; -able.] 
1. Capable of being regarded or seen; 
observable. 
“T cannot discover this difference of the bad; 


legs, although the ene side be defined, 
a ie most imptted unto the left."—. 
‘ulgar Errours. 


2. Worthy of being regarded ; 
notice ; noticeable. 


worthy of 


pa Weg ale . Congres bg ae a regard- 
ré-gard’-ant, a. [Fr., pr. par. of regarder = 
to regard (q.v.).] 


*1. Ord. _ Regarding; looking behind 
or backward in watchfulness ; watch 
“ Turns hither his regardant eye.” Southey. 
2. Her.: Applied to any animal whose face 
is turned toward the tail in an attitude of 
vigilance. [RAMPANT-REGARDANT.] 


*regardant-villein, s. 

Old Law : A villein or retainer annexed to the 
land or manor, who had charge to do all base 
services within the same. Called also Villein 
regardant, and Regardant to the manor, 


ré-gard’-6r, s. [Eng. regard, v. ; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who regards. 
*2. Law: An officer whose duty was to view 
the forests, inspect the officers, and inquire 
concerning all offences and defaults. 


*ré-gard fil, *re-gard-full, «. (Eng. 
rega 
1. Taking notice ; observant, heedful, ae 


tive. 
“With ght, 
hie locking Hk ene PL Oy TVs vin 


2. Having regard or respect respectful, 


“ Her | with 
Uprear _—- stat 


ré-gard'-f0L-y, « a “ios saith: -ly.) 


regard—regent 


7 Ina regardful manner ; attentively, heed- 
y. 
2. With regard or esteem ; respectfully. 


“Ts thia the Athenian nay whom the world 
Voiced so regardfully } Shakesp. ¢ Timon, iv. 8. 


ré-gard’-ing, pr. par. & prep. (ReGArp, v.] 
A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 
B, As prep. : With regard or respect to; in 
reference to; respecting, concerning. 


ré-gard’-léss, a. [Eng. regard; -less.] 
1. Not having regard or respect ; heedless, 
careless, negligent, ie apg 


“Charles, even at a was devoted to his 
leasures Sa regardless ey hied dignity.” '—Macaulay ¢ 
ist. Eng., ii. 


* 2, Not regarded; slighted, unheeded. 
(Congreve.) 


ré-gard’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. regardless ; -ly.] 

In a regardless manner ; heedlessly, carelessly, 
negligently. 

“Tpass by them regardlessly."—Sandys : Essays, p. 189. 


ré-gard’-léss-néss, s. (Eng. regardless ;. 
~ness.) The quality or state of being regard- 
less ; heedlessness, carelessness, 


be Their jardlessness of men and ways of thrivi: 
— Whitlock Mi Manners of the English. “i art 


ré-gith’-ér, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. gather 
(q.¥.).] To gather or collect again or anew. 


“He ... renewed his abate i regathered 
more force."—Hackluyt : Voyasres, ili, 640 


ré-gat’-ta, *ré-gAt’-a, s. {Ital.] Properly 
a gondola race at Venice; now applied to a 
race-meeting at which yachts or boats contend 
for prizes. 


Ré-gél, s. [Ricet.] 


ré-gél-a’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Mod. ‘Lat. 
gelatio = freezing.) 
Physics: The union by freezing together of 
two pieces of ice, with moist surfaces when 
laced in contact at a temperature of 32°. 
lation will take place also between moist 
ice and any non-conducting body, as flannel 
or sawdust. A snowball is formed by the 
regelation of the particles composing it, so are 
the snow bridges spanning chasms on high 
mountains. The fact of regelation was dis- 
covered by Faraday, and the term introduced 
by Sir Joseph Hooker, Huxley, and Tyndall. 
(GLACIER. ] 


*ré’-gence, s. [Fr.] Government, regency. 


“ That swore to any human regence 
Oaths of supremacy.” Butler: Hudibras, I. ii 275. 
(Fr. régence, 


xve’-gen-cy, *re-gen-cle, s. 
from Low Jat. regentia, from Lat. regens = 
regent (q.v.); Sp. regencia ; Ital. reggenza.] 
*1. Rule, |p ppc authority. 


“She. porcpeere of the regencie over 
oe greatest be ee Holland: Plinie, bk. vi., 


overnment, or 
or vicarious 


2. Specifically, the office, 
jurisdiction of a regent; depu 
government ; regentship. 

“York then, which pee the pe ree in France.” 

Dr ayton: Miseri+s of Queen Margaret. 

3. The district or territory overned by & 
regent. (Milton: P. L., v. 748, 35 

4, The body of men entrusted with the 
office or duties yo regent. 

“ A council or consis of twelv. - 

ae regency iting of t 6 persons.’ 

5. The time during which the government 
is carried on by a regent. 


*ré-gén’-dér, *re-gen-dre 
re-, and Eng. pot ng ve 
anew ; to renew, to rekind 

Forth si rh epee. i. 496 

* ré-Zén’-6r , s. (Eng. regenera(te); -cy.] 

The quality or state of being regenerated, 


“Called from the de: st of af Ue jeneracy and 
salvation.”"—Hammond 4 orks, ty. ted 


ré-g6n’-6r-ate, v.t. [REGENERATE, a.) 

*1. Ord. Lang.: To generate or produce 
anew ; to reproduce. 

“Which r rte aera and repairs veins consumed or 

cut off."— Intell. System, p. 167. 

2. Theol. : L: To. cause to be born again; to 
cause one, hitherto born only of the “‘ flesh,” 
to be born of the Spirit; so to change the 
heart and affections that one at enmity with 
God shall love Him; that one, hitherto the 
slave of sin, shall be set free from its power by 
the action of the Holy Spirit upon his heart. 
[ REGENERATION. } 


»_v.t. (Pref. 
rag ).] To gender 
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ré-g6n'-ér-ate, a. [Lat. regeneratus, pa 
par. of regenero: re-= again, and genero=ta 
generate (q.v.).] 
“I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Reproduced. 


“ Whose youthful wi {n me hen ra 5 va 
Gt 


2. Improved ; att 2. comer or better. 
(Opposed to degenerate. ) 
“Who brought a race regenanies to the field.” 
tt; Don Roderick, xiv. 


II. Theol.: Regenerated. [REGENERATE, v., 2.3 


“Such as be by his Holy Spirit regenerate.”"—Bp. 
Gardner ; Explicacion, fo. 9. “i - 


ré-g8n'-r-at-8d, pa. par. ora, [REGENER- 
ATE, v. 
regeneratcd-drift, s. 
Geol. : Drift originally laid down by ice, the 


pebbles remaining angular, but which has been 
subsequently subjected to the action of water, 
so that the pebbles have become rounded. 
Called also Drift-gravel. 


ré-gén'-6r-ate-néss, s. (Eng. regenerate; 
-ness.) The quality orstate of being regenerated. 


ré-gén-ér-a'-tion, * re-gen-er-a-ci-on, 
8. (Lat. regeneratio, from regeneratus, pa. par. 
of regenero ; Fr. régénération ; Sp. regeneracion ; 
Ital. regenerazione.] [REGENERATE, @.] 
*I, Ord. Lang. : The act of regenerating or 
producing anew ; the state of being reproduced. 

Il, Technically : 

1, Biol.: The genesis or production of new 
tissue to supply the place of an old texture 
lost or removed. In some of the inferior 
animals an organ or a limb can thus be 
supplied ; in man regeneration is much more 
limited in its operation. Thus, when a breach 
of continuity takes place in a muscle, it is 
repaired by a new growth of connective tissue 
but muscular substance like that lost is a 
restored. Nerve, fibrous, areolar, and epi- 
thelial tissues are more easily repaired. 


2. Script. & Theol.: The state of being born 
again, i.e, in a spiritual manner, The word 
regeneration, Gr. madvyyeveria (palingenesia), 
occurs twice in the AY, and R.V. of the New 
Testament. In Matt. xix. 28, if connected, as 
seems naturai, with the words which follow, 
not with those which precede it, it refers to 
the renovation or restoration of all things 
which shall take place at the second advent 
of Christ. The other passage is : 

“Not Lin works Sone in righteousness which we did 


ourselves, but according to his mercy he saved = 
through the was ripey Hl! n, laver] of regenerati 
and renewing of the Holy Fa! Fo iil. 5 (RV, is 


The doctrine of regeneration was formall 
expounded by Jesus in his interview wi 
Nicodemus (John iii. 1-10). All theologians 
consider the Holy Spirit the author of re- 
generation. Two, views exist as to the rela- 
tion between baptism and the new birth. 
One considers the water in John iii. 5, and 
the washing or laver of Titus iii. 5 to be that 
of baptisin, and that the administration of 
the rite of bapti ism is immediately followed or 
accompan y what is called in consequence 
bp Sectuaal regeneration.” The other view is 
that the water, washing, and laver, in these 
passages, are but figurative allusions to the 
power of the Holy Spirit in removing the 
corruption of the heart, and that regeneration 
is effected quite independently of baptism by 
the Holy Spirit alone, 


ré-g6n' -ér-a-tive, a. [Eng. regenerate) ; 
-ive.] Regenerating ; tending to regenerate ; 
regeneratory. 


“The s 
Eliot: Dani 


* y8-g6n’-6r-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. regenera- 
tive; -ly.]) In a regenerative manner; so as 
to regenerate. 


* ré-g6n'-6r-a-tor, s. 
-or.} One who regenerates, 


“ Ho is not his own regenerator, or ae atall, in 
his new birth."—Waterland: Works, vy 49 


ré-gén’-ér-4-tor-y, a. [Eng. regenerat(e); 
-ory.] Having the power to regenerate or 
renew ; regenerative, 


* ré-g6n’-é-sis, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. genesis 
(q.v.).] The state of being renewed or repro- 
duced. (Carlyle.) 


ré’-gent, a. & s. [Lat. regens, pr. par. of rego 
arte eo Fr. régent ; Sp. regente ; Ital. reg- 
gente.] (REGAL, a.) 


gling regenerative process in her."—@, 
Deronda, ch. Ixv. 


(Eng. regenerat(e) ; 


EE —-.O’Ow_>>eooooooommmm—=” 
boil, béy; PdUt, j6Ww1; cnt, gell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f& 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, éc. = bel, del, 


A, As adjective: 
*1, Ruling, governing. 
» “ Some other active regent principle,”"—Hale » Orig. 
@f Mankind. 
2. Acting or holding the office of a regent ; 
exercising vicarious authority. 
“The regent powers.” Hilton: P. L., V. 697. 
B. As substantive: 
1. A ruler, a governor; hence, the chief 
officer in certain societies. 


2. Specif.: One invested with vicarious 
authority ; one who governs a kingdom dur- 
ing the minority, absence, or disability of the 
sovereign. In hereditary governments the 
regent is usually, but not necessarily or al- 
ways, the nearest relative of the sovereign 
who is capable of undertaking the office. 


* 3. The term formerly in use for a professor 
at a university. 

4, A member of one of the English Univer- 
sities, having certain duties of instruction or 
government. At Cambridge the regents are 
all resident masters of less than four years’ 
standing, and all doctors of less than two years’ 
standing. At Oxford the period of regency is 
shorter. Masters and doctors of a longer 
standing, who keep their names on the college 
books, are termed Non-regents. At Oxford the 
regents compose the congregation, by whom 
degrees are conferred, and the ordinary 
business of the University transacted. To- 
gether with the non-regents they compose 
convocation (q.v.). At Cambridge the regents 
compose the upper, and the non-regents the 
lower house of the senate or governing body. 


5. In the State of New York, a member of 
the corporate body which is invested with 
the superintendence of all the colleges, acade- 
mies, and schools in the State. 

6. One of the largest diamonds now in ex- 
istence; also called Pitt; in the possession of 
France. It was brought from India by William 
Pitt’s grandfather, and by him sold to the 
Regent of Orleans, in 1777; hence, its two- 
fold name. 


regent-bird, s. : 

Ornith. : Sericulus chrysocephalus, a Bower- 
bird of extremely beautiful plumage. In the 
adult male it is golden-yellow and rich velvet- 
black ; the female is of more sober hue, all 
the upper surface 
being deep olive- 
brown, The nor- 
mal. number of 
eggs apparently 
two, that number 
of young birds 
having been re- 

eatedly found. 

‘he bower of the 
Regent- bird 
(which derives its 
aor name 

om. the fact that 
it was discovered 
during the re- 
gency of the 

rince of Wales, afterwards George IV.) is 
smaller and less dome-shaped than that of 
the Satin-bird, and the decorations are uni- 
form, consisting only of the shells of a small 
species of Helix. It is sometimes, but erro- 
ueously, called the Regent-oriole, 


REGENT BIRD. 


*ré'-sént-Ess, s.  [Eng. regent; -ess.) A 
woman who holds the office of regent ; a pro- 
tectress of a kingdom, 


ré'-Sent-ship, s. (Eng. regent; -ship.)_The 
office or dignity of a regent; regency ; vicari- 
ous royalty. 
“ Then let him be denay'd the regentship.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., i. 3. 
* ré-gér’-min-ate, v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
germinate (q.v.).] ‘To germinate or sprout out 
again or anew. 
“His appetite regerminate.” 
Taylor : 2 Philip Van Artevelde, ili. 2. 
ré-gér-min-a'-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
germination (q.v.).] Renewed or repeated 
sprouting or germination. 


*ré6-gést’, vt. (Lat. regestus, pa. par. of 
regero.) [Ruaest, s.] Tothrow or cast back ; 
to retort. (Bp. Hall.) 


*re-gest’, s. {Lat. regesta =a list, from re- 
gestus, pa. par. of regero= to carry back, to 
record: ve- = back, and gero= to carry.] 
[ReaisTER, s.] <A register. 


*rég-i-gi-dal, a. 


regentess—region 


*re-gét', v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. get, v. 
(q.v.). ] 
1. To get or obtain again; to recover, to 
regain. 
2. To generate again. 
“* Tovy, although the mother of us all, 
Regetts thee in her wombe.” 
Davies: Scourge of Folly, p. 52. 
re’-si-4m m4j-és-ta’-tem, phr. [Lat.] 
A name given to a collection of ancient laws, 
purporting to have been compiled by the 
order of David I., of Scotland, It was proba- 
ply copied from the Tractatus de Legibus, 
written by Glanvil in the reign of Henry II. 


*yé'-Si-an, s. (Lat. regius = royal, from rez, 
genit. regis =a king.] An adherent or sup- 
porter of kingly authority. 


“Arthur Wilson... favours all republicans, and 
never speaks well of regians.”—Hacket: Life of Wil- 
liams, i. 39. 


*~és’-Y-ble, a. (Lat. regibilis, from rego = to 
tule.} Governable. 


(Eng. regicid(e); -al.] 
Pertaining to, consisting in, or of the nature 
of, regicide ; tending to regicide. 
“One might suspect this regicidal collection to be 
the spiritual breathings of an enlightened Methodist.” 
—Waterland: Works, x, 136, 


rég'-i-cide, s. & a. [Lat. rex, genit. regis=a 
king, and cedo (in comp. -cido) = to kill; Fr. 
régicide; Sp. & Ital. regicida.] 
A. As substantive: 
1. One who murders his sovereign; the 
murderer of a king. F 


“He had written praises of a regicide, 
He had written praises of all kings whatever.” 
Byron: Vision of Judgment, xevii. 
2. The murder of a king. 


“ Did fate, or we, when great Atrides died, 
Urge the bold traitor to the regicide #” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey i. 48. 


B. As adj. : Regicidal. 


ré-gi-fu/-si-tm, s, (Lat. rez, genit. regis = 
a king, and fugio=to fly.] A festival held 
annually at Rome in celebration of the flight 
of Tarquin the Proud, 

ré-gild’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. gild (q.v.).] 

To gild anew. 


ré-gime’ (g as zh), s. [Fr.] Mode, style, or 
system of government, rule, or management ; 
administration, rule, especially as connected 
with certain social features. 

“The new regime which is to come.”—H. Kingsley: 

Ravenshoe, ch. xv. 

{ The ancient regime: A former or ancient 
style or system of government; specif., the 
political system in France before the Revolu- 
tion of 1789, 


rég’-i-mén, s. [Lat., from rego=torule ; Sp. 
regimen ; Ital. reggimento.] 

*], Ordinary Language : 

1, Rule, government; system of order; 
administration. 

“And yet not through the calmness of the season, 
but. through the wisdom of her [Queen Elizabeth's] 
regimen.” —Bacon ; Adv, of Learning, dk. i, 

2. Any regulation or remedy designed to 

produce beneficial effects by gradual operation. 

II, Technically : 

*1. Grammar: 

(1) Government; the alteration in mood, 
case, &c., which one word occasions or requires 
in another in connection with it. 

(2) The word or words governed, 

2. Med.: The systematic management of 
food, drink, exercise, &c., for the preservation 
or restoration of health, or for any other de- 
terminate purpose. Sometimes used as synon- 
ymous with Hygiene. 


rés-i-mént (or as rég’-mént), s. [Fr., 
from Low Lat. regimentum, from regimen = 
regimen (q.v.); Sp. regimiento; Port. regi- 
mento; Ital. reggimento.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
* 1. Rule, government; administration, 
authority. 
“The regiment of the soul over the body is the 


regiment of the more active part over. the more 
passive.”— Hale > Orig, af Mankind, p. 41. 


*2, Rule of diet; regimen. (Fletcher.) 
*3, A kingdom ; a district ruled. 


“That of this land’s first conquest did di 
And old division into Fapiiente alii 
Till it reduced was to one man’s governments.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL. ix. 59, 


a 


4, In the same sense as II. 


“That's he that gallops by the regiments 
Viewing their preparations.” 
Beaum. & Flet. ; Bonduca, ili. 8, 


5, A troop, a number, a multitude. 

TI. Mil.: A number of companies united 
under the command of a field officer. In the 
United States ten companies constitute a 
regiment, which is the unit of army adminis- 
tration. Its war basis is 1000 men, its officers 
being Colonel, Lieutenant-colonel, Major, and 
others of lower rank. It may constitute 
one or more battalions. In Britain a 
regiment contains from two to four bat- 
talions. In Europe a regiment consists of 
three battalions. 


* rés’-¥-mént, v.t. [Reciment, s.] To form 
into a regiment or regiments, with the proper 
officers, &¢.; to place under military discip- 
line. 

“In some countries, the citizens destined for defend- 
ing the state seem to have exercised only, without 
being, if I may say 80, regimented: that is, without 
being divided into separate and distinct bodies of 
troops, each of which performed its exercises under 
its own proper and permanent officers.” — Smith : 
Wealth of Nations, vol. iii., bk. v., ch. i. 


rég-i-mént’-al, a. & s. [Eng. regiment, s.; -al.} 
A. As adj.; Of or pertaining to a regiment. 


B. As subst. (Pl.): The uniform worn by 
the men of a regiment; articles of military 
clothing. 

““Well, to be sure, this same camp is a pretty place, 
with their drums, and their fifes, and their gigs, anc 

their marches, and their ladies in regimentals.’— 
Sheridan: The Camp, ii. 2. 


* yé-sim’-in-al, a. [Lat. regimen, genit. re- 
giminis = regimen (q.v.); Eng. adj. suff. -al.} 
Pertaining or relating to regimen. 


ré’-Sion, *re-gi-oun, s. [Fr. région, from 
Lat. regionem, accus. of regio =a direction, a 
line, a territory, from rego = to rule; Sp. 
region ; Ital. regione.] 


L Ordinary Language: 


1. A large tract of space or surface con- 
sidered as separate from others; a tract of 
land of large but indefinite extent; a large 
tract of land or sea, marked by certain cha- 
racteristics ; a district, a county. 

“ Sweet Nature, stript of her embroider'd robe, 

Deplores the wasted regions of her globe.” 
Cowper: Heroism. 

*9. The inhabitants of a particular district. 
or region. 

“Then went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judea, 
anceal the region round about Jordan.”—Matthew 
ll. 5, 

*3. Applied to the upper air; the heavens ;. 

the sky. 
** Anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region.” 
Shakesp. > Hamlet, ii. 2. 
4, Applied to a part or division of the body, 
“Made to tremble the region of my heart.” 
Shakesp. : Henry VIILI,, ii. 4. 
* 5, Place, rank, station, position. 


“He is of too high a region.”—Shakesp.: Merry: 
Wives, iii. 2. 


II. Technically : 


1. Bot. & Geog.: A portion of the world con- 
taining within it a distinct type or facies of 
Lag ogi Grisebach establishes twenty- 
our: : 


(1) The Arctic, (2) the Europso-Siberian Forest, (3 
the Mediterranean, (4) the Steppe, (5) the ee 

anese, (6) the Indian Monsoon, (ai the Sahara, (8) the. 

oudan, (9) the Kalahari, (10) the Cape, (11) the Austra- 
lian, (12) the North American Forest, (18) the Prairie, 
(14) the Californian, (15) the Mexican, (16) the West. 
Indian, (17) the Cis-equatorial South American, (18) the: 
Amazon, (19) the Brazilian, (20) the Tropical Andzan, 
(21) the Pampas, (22) the Chilian Transition, (23) the 
Antarctic Forest, and (24) the Oceanic Islands Region. 


2. Zoogeography: A term proposed by Mr. 
P. L. Sclater, in 1857, for the division of the- 
earth with respect to the geographical distri- 
bution of animals, It was warmly supported 
by Dr. Giinther (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1858, pp. 873— 
898). Mr. Sclater’s scheme, as modified by 
Wallace, is: 


REGIons, SuB-REGIONS. 
Patzarctic .. North Europe, Mediterranean (or 
South Europe), Siberia, Manchuria 
(or Japan). 
ast Africa, West Africa, South, 
Africa, Madagascar. 

ORIENTAL .... Hindostan (or Central India), Cey- 
lon, Indo-China (or Himalayas), 
Indo-Malaya. ; 

AUSTRALIAN. . . Austro-Malaya, Australia, Polynesia, 
New Zealand. +f 

Neorrorican . . Chili (or South Temperate America), 
Brazil, Mexico (or Tropical North. 
America), Antilles. 

Nearcrio .... California, Rocky Mountains, Alle- 
gpantog (or East United States),. 

ae 


\ 


Ernrorian,... E 


A ¥e eS 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or. wore, wolf, Work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian, 2, ce = 6; ey = 4: au— kw. 


Other divisions were proposed by Mr. A. 
Murray, in 1866 (Geog. Distrib, Mammals) ; by 
Prof. Huxley Proc. Zool, Soc., 1868, pp. 204- 
Mr. W. 'T. Blanford, at the meeting 
of the British Association at Exeter in 1869, 
and by Mr, E. Blyth (Natwre, March 30, 1871, 
PP. nonralenete be be given above 

w practically adopte nglish-s - 
ing naturalists, eat —sue 


* ré’-gidn-al, a. oe regionalis, from regio 
=a region (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to a 
particular region or district. 


*re’-sLoiis, a. [Lat. regius, from rex, genit. 
nee =a king.) Pertaining toa king; royal, 


rés-is-tér, *reg-is-tre, s. [Fr. registre, 
from Low Lat. registrwm, from regestum =a 
book in which things are recerded (regeruntur) 
from regestus, pa. par. of regero = to bring 
back, to record : re- = back, and gero = to 
bring ; Sp. & Ital. registro; Port. reyistro, re- 
gisto.] 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. An official written record or entry in a 
book, regularly kept, of acts, proceedings, 
names, &c. ; a list, a roll,a schedule; also the 
book in which such record or entry is kept; 
specif. a list of persons entitled to vote at 
-elections for members of parliament. 

“ The registers of : 

Wingd ers oe ye ten Tie; 
away. Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xx. 91. 

2. One who registers; a registrar. [Lorp- 
REGISTER. J 

3. A record, a memorial. 


“ And now, sole register that these things were, 
Two id greetings have I heard.” 
Wordsworth : Toa Friend. (Aug. 7, 1847.) 


4. A device forantomatically indicating the 
mumber of revolutions made or amount of 
work done by machinery, or recording steam, 
air, or water pressure, or other data, by means 
of apparatus deriving motion from the object 
or objects whose force, distance, velocity, 
direction, elevation, or numerical amount it is 
desired to ascertain. There are various special 
appliances of this kind, each particularly 
adapted for the peculiar operation which is to 
be investigated ; mary depending on the ac- 
tion of clock-work mechanism, which indi- 
eates results on dials, butothers, asin register- 
ing meteorological instruments, having means 
for recording varying conditions, as with the 
-anemometer, barograph, &c. 

5, A sliding plate acting as a damper or 
valve to close or open an aperture for the 
passage of air. 

(1) The draft-regulating plate of a stove or 


furnace; the damper-plate of a locomotive 
engine. 
(2) A perforated plate governing the opening 


into a pv which admits warm air into a 
room for heat, or fresh air for ventilation, or 
which allows foul air to escape. 

IL Technically: 

1. Comm. : A document issued by the Cus- 
toms authorities as evidence of a ship’s na- 
tionality. 

2. Musie: 

(1) The compass of a voice or instrument, 

(2) A portion of the compass of a voice: as, 
the upper, middle, or lower register. 

(3) A stop of an organ. 

(4) The knob or handle by means of which 
the performer commands any given stop. 

3. Printing: 

) The agreement of two ted forms to 
be applied to the same sheet, either on the 
same or the respective sides thereof. The 
former is used in chromatic printing, where a 
number of colours are laid on consecutively. 
The latter is found in book and newspaper 
printing, where the correspondence of pages 
or columns on the respective sides is required. 

(2) The inner part of the mould in which 

are cast. ; a a 

4, Teleg. : The part of a telegraph apparatus 
used for recording upon @ strip of paper the 
message received. 

J) Lloyd's register: [Luoyps). 

(2) Lord Register ; Lord Clerk Register : 

Scots Law: A Scottish officer of state, having 
the custody of the archives, 

(3) Morse register > 

Teleg. : Morse’s indicator-telegraph. 


regional—regle 


(4) Seamen's register : A register or record of 
the number and date of registration of each 
foreign-going ship, with her registered tonnage, 
the length and general nature of her voyage 
and employment, the names, ages, &c., of the 
master and crew, &c, 


register-grate, s. A grate furnished 
with a register or apparatus for regulating the 
admission of air and the heat of the room. 


register-office, s. 

1, An office where a register is kept; a 
registry, a record-office. 

2. An agency for the employment of domes- 
tie servants, 


register-point, s. 

Print. ; A device for puncturing and holding 
a sheet of paper, serving as a guide in laying 
on the sheet, so that the impressions on each 
side shall accurately correspond or register 
correctly, One is placed on each side of the 
tympan and in cylinder machines on the forme. 


*register-ship, s. A ship which once 
obtained permission by treaty to trade to the 
Spanish West Indies, and whose capacity, 
per registry, was attested before sailing. 


register-thermometer, s. [THErrmo- 
METER. } 


rég’-is-tér, *reg-es-ter, * reg-es-tre, 
vit. Si. [Recister, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
L Ordinary Langwage : 
1, To enterina register or record ; to record. 
“ She that will sit in shop for five hours’ space, 
d register the sins of all that-pass,” 
owley > Character a an Holy Sister. 
2. To record ; to indicate by registering. 
“ Last night at Driffield the thermometer registered 
five degrees of frost."—Zvening Standard, Dec. 30, 1885. 
II. Rope-making : To twist, as yarns, into a 
strand. 
B. Intransitive: 
Printing : To correspond exactly, as columns 
or lines of printed matter on opposite sheets, 
so that when brought together line shall fall 
upon line, and column upon column, ‘ 


rég/-is-téred, pa. par. ora. (REGISTER, v.] 


registered-company, s. A company 
entered in an official register, but not ineor- 


porated by act or charter. 


registered-invention, s. An invention 
protected by an inferior patent. 


re letter, s. <A letter which is 
registered at a post-otfice at the time of post- 
ing, and for which a small fee is paid to in- 
sure safe transmission. 


* réé'-is-tér-6r, s. (Eng. register, v.3 -er.] 
One who registers ; a registrar, a recorder. 


“The Greekes, the chiefe registerers of worthy 
actes.”—Goldinge: Casar. (To the Reader, *7.) 


rég-is-tér-ing, pr. par. or a. [ReaisTER, v.] 


re g-instruments, s. pl. In- 
struments or apparatus which register or re- 
cord automatically, as gauges, indicators, &c. 


registering-thermometer, s. [Turr- 


MOMETER.)} 


* réé’-is-tér-ship, s. [Eng. register, 8.3 
-ship.) The office or post of a register or 
registrar, 


“The registershi, 
petitioned for by 
vol. iL, p. 188, 


* rés-is-tra-ble, a. [Eng. register; -able.) 
Capable of being registered. 


“ Tt-was only the combination which made the label 
registrable.”—Times, March 29, 1886, 


rég-is-trar’, * reg-is-trere, s. [Low Lat. 
registrarius, from registrum =a register (q.v.); 
Fr. registraire.) One whose duty it is to 
keep a register orrecord ; a keeper of registers 
or records, 


“ The patent was sealed and delivered, and the per- 
son admitted sworne before the registrar."—Warton : 
Life of Bathurst, p. 136. 


of the Vice-Chancellor’s court 
ohn George.’"—Abp. Laud: Rem, 


registrar-general, s. A public officer, 
appointed under the Great Seal, who (subject 
to such regulations as may be made from time 
to tiie by the Home Secretary) superintends 
the whole system of registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages, 


rés-is-trar’-ship, s. (Eng. registrar ; -ship.) 


e office or post of a registrar, 
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* rée-is-tra-ry, §. [Low Lat. registrarius.) 
A registrar (q.v.). 

“T and my company dined in the open air, in ore 
called Pente Craig, where my Registrary had his 
country house,”"—Apb, Laud; Diary, p. 24. 

* réé-is-trate, vt. [(Reatsrration.) To 
enter in a register: to register, to record. 
“Why do ih toll to registrate your names 
On icy pillars, which soon melt away?” 
Drummond; Flowers of Sion. 
rég-is-tra’-tion, s. [Low Lat. registratio; 
Fr. registration.) 

I. Ord. Lang.: The act of registering or 

inserting in a register. 


II. Amer. Law: Tho transcription of doon- 
ments in a public register, so that an authentic 
copy may remain even if the original be lost 
or destroyed, It includes wills, deeds, mort- 
gages and similar important papers. 

{| (1) Registration of births, marriages, and 
deaths: After various abortive attempts, com- 
mencing in 1538. <A Registration Act was 
passed in England in 1836. The registration 
in Scotland was assimilated to that of England 
in 1854, and registration established in Ireland 
in 1863. There is no official registration of 
births, marriages, and deaths in the United 
States, either national or state, the only 
registers of this kind kept being those of cer- 
tain churches, such as the Society of Friends. 

(2) Registration of ships: The act of regis- 
tering vessels in order to secure for them the 
privileges of American or British ships. The 
registration is effected with the principal officer 
of Customs at any port of entry, or with 
eertain &pecified officials. It comprises the 
name of the ship, the names and descriptions 
of the owners, the tonnage, build, and descrip. 
tion of the vessel, her origin, and the name of 
the master, who is entitled to the custody of the 
certificate of registration. The vessel belongs 
to the port at which she is registered. : 


(8) Registration of copyright : 

Law: Copyrights of titles, &., meed to be 
registered at Washington, and two copies of 
each new book when issued must be forwarded 
to the Librarian of Congress to secure copy- 
right on same. In England the registration 
of copyrights must be made at Stationer’s 
Hall, London. 

(4) Registration of voters: The entering of 
the names of persons entitled to vote at an 
election in the register or list of voters, 


rés-is-try, s. (Eng. register; -y.] 
1. The act of registering or recording ; regis- 
tration. 
*9. A series of facts, &c., recorded; a 
register. 


“ IT wonder why a registry has not been kept fn the 
college of physicians of things invented.”"—7'empile, 


3. A place where a register is kept. 
registry-list, s. An official list of 


voters. 


registry-ofiice, s. 

1, An office in Edinburgh (corresponding to 
the English Register Office) for the registia- 
tion of births, marriages, and deaths. 


2. The same as ReGisTER-OFFIce (q.v.). 


* r8é’-i-tive, a. (Lat. rego =to rule.] Ruling, 
governing. 


“Their soaiting power over the world."—G@entleman’s 
Calling, vil, § 5 


ré’-éi-iim do’-niim, phr. (Lat. = royal gift.) 
A royal grant; specif., an annual grant o 
public money, formerly made in augmentation 
of the income from other sources of the 
Presbyterian clergy in Ireland. It began in 
1672, and was commuted in 1869 for £701,372. 


ré’-gi-tis,a. [Lat.] Royal; pertaining to, or 
appointed by the sovereign. 


regius-professors, s. pl. Those pro- 
fessors in the English universities whose chairs 
were founded by ae VIIL. In Scotland, 
the name is given to those professors whose 
chairs were founded by the Crown. 


* r6-give’,v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. give (q.v.).] 
To give back, 
“ Bid him drive back his car, and reimport 
The period past, regive the civen hour.” 
Foung : Night Thoughts, ii. 309. 
*re-gle, *rei-gle, vt, [Fr. régler.] To 
rule, to govern, to regulate. 


“All ought to regle their lives, not by the Pope's 
Decrees, but Word of God."—Fuller : Worthies, ii. 558. 


ee 
bOil, bd); POAt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
cian, -tian = shan, atin Aninieatiale -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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*rég-le-mént (le as el), s. [Fr., from 
régler (Lat. regulo) = to regulate (q.v.).] Reg- 
ulation, administration. 


“To speak of the reformation and reglement of 
usury, by the balance of commodities and discom- 
modities thereof, two things are to be reconciled.” 
—Bacon: HUssays; Of Usury. 


* rég-lé-mént’-a-ry, o. [Fr. réglementatre, 
from réglement.] Regulative; pertaining to 
or containing regulations. 


rég’-lét, s. [Fr., dimin. of régle (Lat. regula) 
=arule; rego = to rule (q.v.). | 
1. Print.: A strip of wood or metal with 
parallel sides, and of the height of a quadrat, 
used for separating pages in the chase, 
&c. Sometimes made type-high to form black 
borders. 
2. Arch.: A flat, narrow moulding, em- 
ployed to separate panels or other members 5 
or to form knots, frets, and similar ornaments. 


reglet-plane, s. A plane used in mak- 
ing printers’ reglets. 


*ré-gloéss’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. gloss, v. 
(q.v.).] To put a fresh gloss on. 
“So reglosst the satten's glosse.” 
Davies ; Humours Heaven on Earth, p. 6. 
rég’-ma, s. [Gr. pijyua (rhégma) =a fracture, 
from pyyvupe (rhégnumi) = to break.] 
Bot. : A compound superior fruit, having the 
pericarp dry externally and dehiscent by 
elastic cocci. Example, Euphorbia. 


rég-nal, a. [Lat. regn(um) = a kingdom; 
Eng. adj. suff. -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
reign of a sovereign; used specif. of the 
years a sovereign has reigned. It was for- 
merly the custom to date public documents, 
&c., from the year of the accession of the 
reigning monarch. This practice stiil pre- 
vails in Britain in citing Acts of Parliament. 


““Monuments which mention the regzal year of the 
king in whose reign they were executed are also pre- 
cious."—Atheneum, Aug, 23, 1884, p. 246. 


*rég’-nan-¢y, s. (Eng. regnan(t); -cy.] The 
act or state of reigning ; rule, predominance. 


rég’-nant, a. [Lat. regnans, pr. par. of regno 
=to reign; regnum =a kingdom; Fr. rég- 
nant ; Sp. regnante, reinante ; Ital. regnanite.] 
1, Reigning, ruling; exercising regal autho- 
rity by hereditary right. 
“Mary being not merely Queen Consort, but also 
Queen Regnant.”—Macaulay - Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 
*2. Ruling, predominant, prevalent, pre- 
vailing. 
“ His guilt is clear, his proofs are pregnant 
A traytor to the vices regnant.” 
Swift: Miscellanies. 
* rés’-na-tive, *reg-na-tife, a. [Rxc- 
NaAnT.] Ruling, governing. 


se Bight so litel or nought is worthe erthely power, 
but if vegnatife prudence in heedes gouerne the 
smale.”"—Chaucer: Testament of Loue, bk. ii. 


*regne, s. 
kingdom. 


“The people and regnis everichone.” 
Lydgate: MS., fol. 16, 


[Lat. regno.] To reign. 


[Fr., from Lat. regnum] A 


*regne, v.1. 


* rég’-ni-cide, s. [Lat. regnwm = akingdom, 
and cedo (in comp. -cido)=to kill.] A de- 
stroyer of a kingdom. 


“Regicides are no less than regnicides."-—Adam: 
Works, i. 418, 


*rég-n6-sau-ris, s. (Lat. regno = to be 
lord, to rule, and sawrus = a lizard.] 

Paleont. : A provisional genus of Dinosau- 
ria, founded by Mantell on a lower jaw from 
the Wealden of Tilgate Forest, and described 
in his Wonders of Geology (i. 393). Owen 
(Oteniomanhy, i, 248) referred the remains to 

guanodon, ; 


*rée-gorge’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. gorge 
(q.v.); cf. Fr. regorger = to overflow, to 
surfeit.) 

1. To vomit up; to reject from the stomach, 
to throw back. 


“When you bave regorg'd what you have taken in, 
you are the leanest things in nature.”—Dryden: Mar- 
riage 2 la Mode, i. 1. 


2. To swallow back or again. (Dryden.) 
3. To swallow eagerly, 
“Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine, 
And fat regorged of bulls and goats.” 
Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,671. 
“ ré-grade’, v.i. [Lat. re-= back, and gradior 

= to walk, to go.] To go back, to retire, to 
move back. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, cilb, ciire, unite, ciir, rfile, full; try, 
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* ré-graft’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. graft 
(q.v.).] To graft again or anew. 
“Oft regrafting the same cions may make fruit 
greater.”—Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 45. 


ré-grant’, v.t. ([Pref. re-, and Kng. grant, v. 
(q.v.).] To grant again or anew; to grant 
back. 

“A charter regranting the old privileges to the Old 
Company.”—Macaulay . Hist, Eng., ch. xx, 


ré-grant’, s. [Pref. re-, aud Eng. grant, s. 
(q.v-). J 
1. The act of granting again or back. 
2. A new, renewed, or fresh grant. 


“To obtain a regrant of the menere ny under the 
Great Seal.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 


ré-grate’, v.t. [Fr. regratter = to snatch or 
scrape again . . . to drivea huckster’s trade : 
re- = back, again, and gratter = to grate, to 
scratch. ] 

*T. Ordinary Language: 

1. To shock, to offend. 

“The cloathing of the tortoise and viper rather re- 
grateth, than pleaseth the eye.”"—Derham: Phys. The- 
ology, bk. iv., ch. xii. 

2. To buy up, as corn, provisions, &c., and 
sell the same again in the same or a neigh- 
bouring market so as to raise the prices. 
Regrating was an offence at common law. 


“Some farmers will vegrate and buy up all the 
corne that cometh to the markets, and lay it up in 
store, and sell it again at an higher price when they 
see their time.”—Latimer.: Sermon before King Ed- 
ward (an. 1550). 

II. Masonry: To scrape or take off the 

surface of an old hewn stone wall in order to 


whiten it and make it look fresh again. 
* re-grate, 3. 
* ré-erat-ér, *ré-grat’-or, * re-grat- 
our, *re-grat-ter, s. (Eng. regrat(e) ; -er, 
&c.]_ One who regrates or buys up corn, 
provisions, &c., to sell at a higher price in the 
same market or fair. 
“A proclamation made against regratters and fore- 
stallers."—Burnet : Record, vol. ii., bk. ii. 
*ré-gra'-ti-a-tor-¥, *ré-gra'-ci-a- 
tor-y (ti, ci as shi), s. [Fr. regratier = to 
return thanks.) A returning or giving of 
thanks ; an expression of thankfulness. 


“To gyve you my regraciatory.” 
Skelton ; Crowne of Laurell, 


[ReE- 


(REGRET, s.] 


* ré-era/-try, * re-gra-ty-rye, s. 
GRATE.] The act or practice of regrating. 
“ Riche thorw regratyrye.” Piers Plowman, p. 42. 


* ré-gréde’, v.i. [Lat. regredior, from re- = 
back, and gradior = to step, to go; gradus = 
astep.] To go or move back ; to retrograde. 


* ré-gré’-di-enge, s. [Lat. regrediens, pr. 
par. of regredior.] A returning, a return. 
“From whence 
Never man yet had a regredience.” 
Herrick; Never too Late to Die. 
*ye-greén’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. green 
(q.v.).] To make green again. 
“ Regreens the greens, and doth the flowrs reflowr.” 
Sylvester : The Arke, 66, 
* ré-greet’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. greet, v. 
av.)-J 
1, To greet again ; to resalute. 


“You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of life... 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions.” 
Shakesp. : Richard IT,, i. 8 


2. To greet, to address, to meet. 


“T regreet 
The daintiest last.” Shakesp. : Richard IT., i. 8, 


*ré-greet’,s. [Pref.re-, and Eng. greet (q.v.).] 
A greeting ; areturn or exchange of greetings. 
“ Unyoke this seizure, and this kind regreet.” 
Shakesp. : King John, iii. 1. 
*ré'-gréss, * re-gresse, s. [Lat. regressus 
=a return, from regressus, pa. par. of regredior 
= to return ; Fr. regrés ; Sp. regreso; Ital. re- 
gresso, rigresso.} 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1, Passage back ; return. 
“Free libertie of d — 2 
Voyage oe egresse and regresse.”—Hackluyt 
” hy Power or liberty of returning or passing 
ack, 


“Thou shalt have ess and «regress.”—Shakesp. : 
Merry Wives of Wirdeon 1 “A 


II. Technically : 

+1. Veg. Morphol.: The change from one 
organ into the form of the organ which im- 
mediately preceded it, as of a petal into a 
sepal. Called also Regressus. 


2. Scots Law: Reentry. Letters of regress 


ee EEEEEEEEEEEEE EE NEIEEEEnEEESEEEnEEEEEEEDS 


were granted, under the feudal law, by the 
superior of a wadset, under which he became 
pound to readmit the wadsetter at any time 
when he should demand an entry to the 
wadset. 


*ré-gréss’, v.i. [Rearess, s.] To go back, 
to return ; to pass or move back. 


“ All beingiforced unto fluent consistencies, naturally 
regress unto their former solidities. '"— Browne . 
Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., ch. i, 


ré-gréss’-idn (ss as sh), s. [Lat. regressio, 
from regressus, pa. par. of regredior.) [RE- 
GREsS, s.] The act of passing back or return- 
ing ; retrogression. 

“ Restrains from regression into nothing.”—Browne > 

Vulgar Errours, bk. 1, ch. ix. 

Regression of the moon's nodes : 

Astron.: The motion backwards of the 
moon’s nodes. It averages 19° 19’ 42°316” a 
year, and the node makes a complete retro- 
grade revolution in 6793-39108 solar days or 
nearly 18°6 years. 


regression-point, s. 

Geom.: A point at which two branches are 
tangent to each other, so that a point gene- 
rating the curve suddenly stops at the cusp, 
and returns for a time in the same general 
direction from which it arrived at the cusp 
point. 


*rS-gréss-ive, a. [Eng. regress; -ive.] Pass- 
ing back, returning, retrogressive. 


*ré-gréss-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. regressive; -ly.] 
In a regressive or retrogressive manner; by 
return, back. 


ré-grés’-sts, s. [Recress, s., II. 1.] 


ré-grét, *re-grate, s. [Fr. regret = desire 

++. sorrow, a word of disputed origin. 
Mahn suggests Lat. re- = back, and gratus = 
pleasing, grateful (q.v.). Skeat prefers the 
Lat. pref. re-, compounded with the same verb 
as appears in Goth. grétan = to weep; Icel. 
grata; Sw. grata; Dan. grede; A.S. gretan; 
Scotch, greet.] 

1, Grief or sorrow for the loss or want of 
something ; a sorrowful longing or desire. 

2. Vexation, grief, or sorrow at something 
past ; bitterness of reflection ; remorse. 


“A passionate regret at sin, a grief and sadness at 
its memory, enters us into God’s roll of mourners.”— 
Decay of Piety. 


* 3. Dislike, aversion. 

“Ts it a virtue to have some ineffective regrets to 
damnation, and such a virtue too, as shall balance all 
our vices? ’"—Decay of Piety. 

ré-grét’, v.t. [Fr. regretter; O. Fr. regrater, 
regreter.] (REGRET, s.] 
1, To lament or grieve over the loss or want 
of ; to look back at with sorrowful longing ; 
to bewail. 


“ Alike regretted in the dust he lies, 
Who yields ignobly or who bravely dies.” 
Pope: Homer; lliad ix, 420, 


*2. To feel uneasy at ; to be sorry for the 

existence of. 

“Those, the impiety of whose lives makes them re- 
gret a deity, and secretly wish that there were none, 
will greedily listen to atheistical notions.—@lanvill : 
Scepsis Scientijica. A 

ré-grét/-ful, a. [Eng. regret; -ful(l).] Fullof 
regret. 

“So sincerely regretful at what had rred,"—= 
Scribner's Magazine, J shies 1877, p. 390, ate 

y , w 
ré-grét’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. regretful; -ly.] 
With regret. 

“He departs out of the world regretfully."— = 

hill: Art of Embalming, p. 104. ae 
ré-grét’-ta-ble, a. (Eng. regret; -able.] To 
be regretted ; calling for or deserving regret, 

“The regrettable incidents that 
Madrid.”—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 7, 1885, ac aa 

* re-growth’, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. growth 
(q.v.).] A second or renewed growth. 


ré-guard’-ant (u silent), a. [RrGcaRpant.] 
*ré-guér’-dén, s. ([Pref. re-, and Eng. 


guerdon(q.v.).] Reward, recompense, return, 


“And, in reguerdon of that duty done, 
I girt thee with the valiant sword of York.” 
hakesp.: 1 Henry V1, ti. 1. 


*ré-guér’-don, v.t. (Fr. reguerdonner.] [Re- - 
GUERDON, s.] To reward, ¢o recompense. 
*ré-guér’-dén-mént, s. [Eng. reguerdon: 
-ment.) Requital. 
Sat sors reguerdonment whereof.”—Nashe: 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
Syrian. #2 ©=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


rég’-u-la,s. (Lat.=arule]. [Recuuar.) | 

1, Eccles. : A book of rules or orders of a 
religious house ; rule, discipline. 

2. Arch.: A band below the tenia of the 
Doric epistylium, extending the width of the 
triglyph, and having six gutte depending from 
it, The space between two adjoining canals 
of the triglyphs. 


*rég’-u-la-ble, a. (Ung. regul(ate); -able.] 
Capable of being regulated; admitting of 
regulation, 


rég’-u-lar, *reg-u-ler, a. & s. [Lat. regu- 
laris, from ri =e rule ; rego = to direct, 
to rule; Fr. régulier; Sp. & Port. regular ; 
Ital. regolare.] 

A, As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Conforming to or in accordance with a 
rule or rules; agreeable to established law, 
rule, type, principle, or customary forms ; 
normal. 


= “an Leen i pies ep cache served 
Squier manne -Macanleg: Hit Bag. ob. xiv 

2. Acting according to rule; governed by 
rule or rules ; uniform in a course or practice ; 
orderly, methodical, unvarying. 

“ Your least — is to be regular.” 
den: Ep. to Mr. Congreve. 

3. Established, initiated, or instituted in 
accordance with rule, custom, or discipline: 
as, regular troops. 

4. Belonging to the regular or permanent 
army. 


“ The camp at least will be inspected by a regular 


cer Fatty Chronicle, May 25, 1885. 


5. Thorough, out-and-out, a com- 
plete: as, a regular swindle. (Colloq.) 
IL. Technically : 


1. Bot. (Of a corolla): Having its segments 
forming equal rays of a circle supposed to be 
described with the axis of a flower for the 


centre ; having all the parts of each series of 


a flower of similar form and size. All flowers 
are regular at first; thus, a papilionaceous 
one is regular in the bud. 

2. Eccles. : Belonging to a monastic order or 
congregation. [B. 3.] (Opposed to secular.) 

3. Geom. : Having the sides and angles equal, 
as a square, a cube, an equilateral triangle, &c. 

4. Gram.: Declined or inflected according 
to the common or ordinary form; followin 
the common form in respect to inflectiona 
terminations : as, a regular verb. 

5. Music: A work is said to be “ngt in 

lar form,” if its subjects and their dispo- 
sition depart from the plan or form conven- 
tionally considered most suitable to a compo- 
sition of its kind. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Chronol. : A fixed number attached to each 
month, which assists in ascertaining on what 
day of the week the first day of each month 
fell, and also the age of the moon on the first 
day of each month. 

2. Mil. : A soldier belonging toa permanent 
army. 

3. Roman Church: A member of a monastic 
order or of a congregation; a monk or friar, 
as opposed to one of the secular clergy. 
Strictly speaking, the name embraces persons 
of either sex, observing a common rule of life, 
bound by the three vows of religion, and obey- 
ing statutes of the particular order to which 


they belong 

regular-architecture, s. That which 
has its parts symmetrical ‘or disposed in 
counterparts. 

regular army, s. 
TROOPS. | 

regular-canons, s. pl. [AUGUSTINIAN, 4.] 

regular-curves, s. pl. 

Geom. : The perimeters of conic sections, 
which are always curved after the same 
geometrical manner. 

regular - polyhedron, s. 
DRO.) 

regular sea-urchin, s 

Zool. : ASea-urchin having the anal aperture 
within the apical disc and surrounded by the 
genital and ocular plates. [EcHINOIDEA.] 


regular-troops, s. pl. Soldiers belong- 
ing to a permanent army, as opposed to 
militia or volunteers. 


[PoLyHE- 


| rég-u-lar-néss, s. 


[See Rerouiar- 


regula—regurgitation 


rég-u-lar-{-ty, s. (Fr. regularité; 8 
' Pp. regu- 
laridad ; Ital. regolaritd.) The quality or 
state of being regular, or in accordance with 
established rule, type, principle, or custom ; 
agreeableness to rule; conformity to certain 
rules or principles ; method ; certain order, 
steadiness, or uniformity in course or practice, 
“The charm of regularity.” Scott : Rokeby, ili, 5. 


* rdg’- -lar-ize, v.t. (Eng. regular; -ize.) 
To make regular ; to cause to conform to rule 
or practice, 

“Tt was well when kings Iike William I. and 
Siabbaites be Geir coe min Gardonee tM. 
or their own ends,’ —Ga & Mul- 

linger : Introd, to Eng. Hist, ch, iii, 


rég’-u-lar-ly, * reg-u-lar-lie, adv. (Eng. 

regular ; -ly.) 

1. Ina regular manner; in accordance with 
rule or established mode or practice. 

“A state 

More regularly free.” Thomson: Liberty, iv. 874. 

2. At certain intervals or periods; in uni- 
form order : as, The seasons return regularly. 

3. Methodically, duly: as, He attends 
divine worship regularly. 

4, Completely, thoroughly : as, I was re 
larly swindled. ia ae sh 


(Eng. regular ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being regular; regu- 
larity. 

ee In the regularness of shape.”"—Boyle: Works, ili. 


* rég’-u-lat-a-ble, a. [Eng. regulat(e); -able.] 
Capable of being regulated; admitting of 
regulation. 


rég-u-late, v.t. (Lat. regulatus, pa. par. of 
regulo, from regula=a rule; O. Fr. reguler ; 
Fr. régler ; Sp. & Port. regular ; Ital. regolare.) 
1. To adjust in accordance with rule, order, 
or established custom ; to govern, direct, or 
order according to certain rules or restrictions; 
to subject to governing principles or laws ; to 
order, to dispose. 
“ Critics would r 
Our theatres, and whigs reform our state.” 
Dryden: Prologue to Royal Brother. 
2. To put or keep im good order: as, To 
regulate a clock. 


rég-u-la’-tion, s. &a. [Reauiare.] 

A, As substantive : 

1, The act of regulating ; the act of reducing 
to order, or of dispesing in accordance with 
rule or established custom. 

“Such a regulation of matters as they desire."— 

Sharp: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 10. 

2. The state of being regulated. 

3. Arule, order, or direction from a superior 
or competent authority regulating the action 
of those under their control; a precept; a 
governing or prescribed course of action. 

B, Asadj. : In accordance with rules or regu- 
lations ; prescribed: as, regulation uniform. 


rég-u-la-tive, a. (Eng. regulat(e) ; ive.) 

1, Ord. Lang. : Regulating ; tending or serv- 

ing to regulate. 

“ Submitting their multitude to a certain r h~ 
tive principle placing them under the control of our 
moins a. Blackie : Culture, p. & 

2. Metaph.: A term applied by Sir William 
Hamilton to one of the Cognitive Faculties. 
(See extract.) 


“ T now enter upon the last of the tive Facul- 
ties—the Faculty which I denomina the Legula- 
tive... . To this faculty bas been latterly applied the 
name Reason, but this term is so vague and ambiguous 
that it is almost onfitted to convey any definite mean- 
ing."—Hamilton » Metaphysics (ed. Mansel), i. 847, 


rég’-u-la-tor, s. (Eng. regulate) ; -or.) 
I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which regu- 
lates ; an administrator, a director. 


“ He now refused to act under the board of regula- 
tors, and was deprived of both his commissions,”"— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vill 


IL. Tech.: A mechanical contrivance for 


regulating or equalizing motion. Specifically 
applied to: 

1, Furnace: (DRAUGHT-REGULATOR], 

2." Horology : 


(1) A clock keeping accurate time, used for 
regulating other timepieces. 

(2) The device by which the pendulum-bob 
is elevated or depressed. 

(3) The fly of the striking part of a clock or 
musical box. 

(4) An arm which determines the length of 
the balance (or hair) spring of a watch. 
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3. Mach.: The brake-band of a crab or 
crane. 

4, Steam-engine : 

(1) [Governor]. 

(2) (CATARACT. 

(8) A device for admitting steam in regulat- 
able quantity to the valve-chamber of the 
steam-cylinder, [REGULATOR-BOX.] 


regulator box, s. A valve-motion con- 
trived by Watt for his double-action, cor- 
densing pumping-engines. 


regulator-cock, s. 
Steam-eng.: A cock used to admit a lubri- 
cant to the faces of the regulator. 


regulator-cover, s. 


Steam-eng.: The outside cover, removable 
when required to examine the regulator. 


regulator-shaft and levers, s. pl. 

Steam-eng.: The shaft and levers placed in 
front of the smoke-box, when each cylinder 
has a separate regulator. 


regulator-valve, s. 

Steam-eng. : The valve in a steam pipe of a 
locomotive engine for regulating the supply of 
steam to the cylinders, 


rég’-u-line, a. [Recutus.] Of or pertaining 
to regulus, 


rég’-u-lize, v.t. [Eng. regul(us); suff. -ize. 
‘o reduce to regulus. - ) . 


rég’-u-liis, s. ([Lat.=a little king, dimin. 
from rez, genit. regis = a king.] 

*T. Ord. Lang. : A petty king or ruler. 

II. Technically : 

1. Astron.: A star of the first magnitude 
in the zodiacal constellation Leo. A line 
drawn from the Pole Star, between the Pointers 
and the other five stars of the Great Bear, will 
if produced cut Regulus. With various other’ 
stars, three of which are of the second magni- 
tude, it forms a sickle-like body, from which 
the Leonids diverge. [LEonrps.] Called alsc 
Cor Leonis, or the Lion’s Heart. The Greek 
denominated it BaovAtoxos (Basiliskos) = w 
little king, which was Latinised into Regulus. 
[Etym.] 

2. Chem. : A mineral reduced from its oxide 
or other compound by fusion with a reducing 
agent. (Watts.) 

“The production of r us from the smelting 

works,."—Daily Telegraph, March 4, 1882. 

3. Ornith.: A genus of Sylviide, sub-family 
Phylloscopine, with seven species, from all 
Palearctic and Nearctic regions, and south 
to Guatemala. Bill small, broad at base; 
nostrils semi-lunar, covered with membran- 
ous scale; bill very slightly forked ; tarsi 
with one long scale in front. Regulus cris- 
tatus, the Gold-crested ; R. ignicapillus, the 
Fire-crested ; and R. modestus (?), the Dal- 
matian Wren, are European. 


ré’-gir, s. (Native name.) 

Geol., &c.: The black cotton, clayey soil of 
India. It occurs principally on the table 
land of the Deccan and in Nagpore. It is less 
frequent in Mysore, but Vig opr in southern 
India in continuous sheets from six to twenty 
feet thick. It sometimes rests on kunkur and 

ravel. Though generally a surface soil, it 

ips beneath recent alluvium. It is extremely 
fertile, having produced heavy crops for many 
centuries without manure. Its exact age is 
undetermined. 


*ré-gur-gi-tate, v.t. & i. [Low Lat. regur- 
itatus, pa. par of regurgito, from Lat. re-= 
ck, and gurges, genit. gurgitis =a whirlpool; 

Sp. regurgitar ; Ital. regurgitare.} 
A. Trans. : To throw or pour back in great 

quantity. 

“The inhabitants of the city remove themselves 
into the country so long, until, for want of receipt and 


encouragement, it regurgitates and sends them ae 
—Graunt: Bills of Mortality. 


B. Intrans.; To be poured back ; to pour 
or surge back, 

“Valvulm to let pass the Hite from the brain into 
the muscles, but stop them if they would regurgitate.” 
—More: Immort. of the Soul, bk. ii., ch. v. 

ré-gur-gi-ta’tion, s. [Low Lat. regurgi- 
tatio, from regurgitatus.}] [REGURGITATE.] 
*I. Ordinary Language: 
1, The act or process of regurgitating or 
pouring back. 

“To hinder th f fi wards.” 

~outaoreh Intel yim pr 8? 


i ie A LT ATT Ea 
boil, boy; pdut, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, Sem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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2, The act of swallowing or absorbing again; | 


reabsorption. 

II. Pathol. (Of blood): The flowing back into 
the vessels of the heart of the blood which 
had just left them. It is the result of valvu- 
Jar disease of the heart. It is of three kinds: 
Aortal, Mitral, and Tricuspid regurgitation. 
In the first there is a diastolic murmur, best 
heard at the second right space and obliquely 
downward ; in the second a systolic murmur, 
best heard at the left of the apex; in the 
third a tricuspid murmur may or may not be 
heard. 


ré-ha-bil-i-tate, v.t. 
habilitate (q.v.).] 
1. To restore to a former position or capacity ; 
to reinstate ; to qualify again ; to restore to a 
Tight, rank, or privilege, formerly held, but 
forfeited for some reason. (Properly a term 
of the civil and canon law.) 


“The moment any of them quits the cause of this 
government, he is rehabilitated, his honour is restored, 
a attainders are purged."—Burke: Regicide Peace, 
let. 4. 


2. To reestablish or reinstate in the esteem 
of others; to restore to public esteem or 
respect. 


ré-ha_bil-i_ta/-tion, s. [Low Lat. rehabili- 
tatio; Fr. réhabilitation ; Sp. rehabilitacion ; 
Ital. rehabilitazione.] [ReHABILITATE.] The 
act of rehabilitating or restoring to a former 
position or capacity; the state of being re- 
habilitated ; restoration to former rank, 
privilege, esteem, &c. 

#6-hash’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. hash, v. 
(q.v.).| To hash anew; to work up, as old 
iuaterial into a new form. 


ré-hash’, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. hash, s. 
(q.v.).] Anything hashed up anew; some- 
thing made up of materials which have already 
been used, 

“ The celebrated ‘baked beans,’ the glory of Boston, 
are nothing but a poor rehash of the roast beef of old 
England.”"—Field, Oct. 3, 1885. 

ré-héar’, v.t. [Pref. re-,and Eng. hear (q.v.).] 
To hear again or a second time; specif., to 
hear or try over again, as a cause in a law- 
court. 


“He will one day rehear all causes at his own 
‘ibunal.”—Horne ; Commentary on Psalms, Ps, 1xxxii. 


[Pref. re-, and Eng. 


ré-héard’, pa. par. ora. [REHEAR.] 
we-héar-ing, pr. par. & s. [REHEAR.] 
A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As subst.: The act of hearing again ; 
specif., tre hearing or trying of a cause a second 
time ; retrial. 


“Tf by this decree either party thinks himself 
aggrieved, he may petition the chancellor fora rehear- 
ing.” —Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii, ch. 27. 


¥6-héar’-sal, * re-hear-sall, * re-her- 
i *ye-her-saile, s. (Eng. rehears(e) ; 
-al.} 

*j1, The act of rehearsing or repeating ; 

repetition; recitation of the words of another. 

“In rehearsal of Our Lord’s Prayer.”—Hooker : 
Eccles. Polity. 

2. Narration, relation; a relating or recount- 
‘ing in detail. 

“To knit up this discourse with a rehearsall of all 
the operations and effects of the plants before named.” 
—P. Holland; Plinie, bk. xxv., ch. viii. 

3. A private performance of anything made, 
‘or a trial before public exhibition ; a general 
practice before a performance. Full rehearsal, 
:@ rehearsal at which soloists, band, and chorus 
are present. Public rehearsal, a rehearsal to 
which the public are admitted. 

“Here’s a marvellous place for our rekearsal.”— 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Nights Dream, iii. 1. 

wé-héarse’, *re-herce, *re-herse, v.t. &i. 
{O. Fr. reherser, rehercer = to harrow over 
again, from re- = again, and hercer = to harrow; 
herce = a harrow, so to go over the same 
ground again, as a harrow.] [HEarse.] 

A, Transitive: 
1. To repeat, as the words or writings of 
‘another ; to recite; to tell over again. 
“ He red, and measur’d many a sad verse, 
And her faire locks up stared stiffe on end, 
Hearing him those same bloody lines 7eherse.” 
Spenser: FP. Q., III. xii. 36. 
2. To relate, to tell, to recite, to narrate, to 
‘recount. 
“But where's a second Virgil to rehearse, 
Our heroe's glories in his epic verse?” 
Rochester; Art of Poetry, iv. 
*3. To cause to recite, tell, or narrate; to 
put through a rehearsal. 


1enabilitate—reimplant 


4, To recite or perform in private for experi- 
ment before exhibition to the public. 

“Studied the character, which was to be rehearsed 

the next day.” —Goldsmith: Essays, Vi. 

B. Intrans. : To repeat or recite what has 
been already said or written; to go through a 
performance in private preparatory to public 
exhibition. 


ré-héar’-sér, s. [Eng. rehears(e); -er.] One 
who rehearses, recites, or recounts ; a reciter. 


“ This practice pee recital of genealogies] has never 
subsisted within time of memory, nor was much credit 
due to such rehearsers."— Johnson: Journey to the 
Western Islands. 


*yé-heéat’, *re-hete, v.t. [Fr. rehaiter.] To 
revive, to cheer, to encourage. 
“Him would I comforte and rehete.” 
Romaumt of the lose, 6,509. 
*r6é-hélm,’ v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. helm 
(q.v.).] Lo cover again, as the head, with a 
helm-or helmet ; to furnish with a helmet. 

“« Incontynent he was rehelmed, and toke his speare.” 
—Berners: Froissart; Cronycle, vol. ii., ch, clxviii. 
*re-herse, v.t. 

*ré-hib-i-tion, s. 
and habeo = to have.] 
Law: The returning of some article by a 
buyer on the ground of some defect or fraud. 


ré-hib’-i-_tor-y, a. [Reursirion.] Of or per- 
taining to rehibition : as, a rehibitory action. 


(REHEARSE. ] 


[Lat. re-= back, again, 


*ré-hi’-man-ize, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
humanize (q.v.).] ‘To render human again. 


ré-hy-poth—é-cate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. hypothecate (q.v.).] To hypothecate 
again, as, to lend as security bonds already 
hypothecated as security by the person with 
whon they are deposited. 


ré-hy-poth-é-ca’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. hypothecation (q.v.).] The act of rehy- 
popes the state of being rehypothe- 
cated. 


rei,s. [REE] 


reich’-ard-tite, s. 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A massive form of Epsomite (q.v.), 
forming thin layers with carnallite at Stass- 
furth and Leopoldshall, Prussia. 


reich’-ite, s. [After Oberbergrath Reich; 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A very pure variety of Calcite (q.v.) 

found in Cumberland. Named by Breithaupt. 


reichs’-rath (th as t), s. [Ger., from reich 
=a kingdom, an empire, and rath (cogn. with 
A.S. réd) = counsel, advice.] The imperial 
parliament of the Austrian Empire. 


reich’-stadt (d silent), s. [Ger., from reich 
=a kingdom, and stadt=a city.] A city of 
the Empire; specif. one of the free cities which, 
under the German constitution, held directly 
of the Empire. 


reichs’-tag, s. [Ger., from reich = a king- 
dom, and tag=day.] The German diet; the 
imperial parliament of the German Empire. 


réif, rief, s. [A.S. redf.] Robbery, plunder. 
(Scotch.) 
“Th c : 
sige SET WE cle et ON, ae 
* réi’-gle, v.t. [Reaxe, v.] 


* réi-gle, s. [O. Fr. (Fr. régle), from Lat. 
reguia =arule.] A hollow cut or channel for 
guiding anything, as a groove or slot in which 
anything runs. 

‘*A flood-gate, to bee drawne vp and let downe 


through reig/es in the side postes.”—C 3 
Cornwall, fol. 105. 3 eee 


[After A. Reichardt, 


* yei’-gle-mént, s. [0. Fr. (Fr. réglement).] 
A rule, a regulation, a canon. 
“He should permit ... all reiglements . . . to be 


conducted by moral demonstrations."—Taylor: Rule 
of Conscience, bk. i., ch. iv. - 


A - 

reign (g silent), *raigne, *raygne, 
* rayne, *regne, *regnen, * reignen, 
v.i. [Fr. regner (O. Fr. reigner), from Lat. 
regno, from regnum = a kingdom, a reign 
(q.v.); Sp. & Port. reinar ; Ital. regnare.] 

1, To enjoy, possess, or exercise sovereign 
authority ; to exercise government as a king 
or governor ; to be king or sovereign ; to rule. 

“ Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven.” 

Milton: P L., ic 262. 


2, To rule; to prevail; to have the pre 
dominance. 


“Let not sin reign in your mortal body, that ye 
should obey it in the lusts thereof.”—Aomans Vi. 12. 


3. To predominate ; to prevail; to be pre- 
valent. ; 


“ More are sick in the summer, and more die in the 
winter, except in pestilent diseases, which commonly 
reign in summer or autumn.”—Bacon. 


réign (g silent), *raine, * rayne, *regne, 
*reigne, *rengne, s. [Fr. regne, from 
Lat. regnum, from rez, genit. regis = a king 5 
Sp. & Port. reino; Ital. regno.] 

*1, Akingdom ; the territory over which a 
sovereign has sway or rule; an empire; & 
dominion ; a realm. 

iinet ee lr te” Ved 

*2. Royal authority ; supreme power ; sove- 
reignty, sway. 

3. Power, influence. 


“The reign of violence is o'er!” 
Longfellow: Occultation of Orion. 


4, The time during which a king, queen, or 

emperor occupies a throne. 

“ 4 right which was before exercised and asserted in 
the reigns of Henry [V. . . . and Queen Elizabeth.”— 
Blackstone : Commenturies, bk. i., ch. 3. 

*¥ (1) Once ina reign, ina reign: Once in 
a way. 


“Tf, once in a reign, he invites his neighbours to 
dinner.”"—Adams ; Works, i. 483. 


(2) Reign of Terror: The period in the French 
Revolution between the fall of the Girondists 
and the overthrow of Robespierre. It lasted 
420 days, from May 31, 1793, to July 27, 1794. 


*yeike, s. [REaK.] A rush, a reed. 


“ Sea-weeds or reike, rushes and reeds 
the washes and meeres, serve thei to t 
—P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xvi., ch. i. 


* reile, v.i. [Ro.t, v.] 


*ré-il-lu’-min-Aate, * ré-il-lw’-mine, v.t. 
ef. re-, and Eng. illuminate, illwmine (q.v.). ] 
© illuminate or illumine anew; to enlighten 
again. 
* ré-il-lu-min-a-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. illwmination (q.v.).] The act of reillu- 
minating ; the state of being reilluminated. 


reim,s. [RiEm.] 
rée-im-bark’, v.t. & i. [Reempark.] 
ré-im-bod‘-y, v.t. & 7. [ReEemsBopy.] 


* ré-im-bdsk, * re-im-bosch, v.t. [Pref 
reyand Eng. imbosk (q.v.).] Toreenter a lair. 


Ran in and reimbosched himself.”—Howell ; Dod- 
ona’'s Grove, p. 14. 


*ré-im-btrs-a-ble, a. [Eng. reimburs(e) ; 
-able.] Capable of being reimbursed or repaid. 


ré-im-birse’, v.t. [Fr. rembourser, from re- 
= back, again, and embourser = to put into a: 
purse : em- = in, and bowrse =a purse (q.v.).] 
1, To replace in a treasury, purse, or coffer, 
as an equivalent for what has been taken, 
expended, or lost ; to pay back, to refund, to 
repay, to restore, to make up. 
“ Reimbursing what th le should 
king. —Bolingbroke? Dissertatlonon Partin at tee 
2. To repay to; to pay back to; to give an 
equivalent. 
“To reimburse himself out of the pocket of the first 
traveller he met."—Paley : Moral Philosophy, bk. iii., 
ch. vii. 
ré-Im-birse”-mént, s. (Fr. remboursement.] 
The act of reimbursing, repaying, or refund- 
ing; repayment. 
“She exacted cautionary towns from them, as a 


security for her reimbursement.” —Boli “ 
sional Writer, No. 2. eae 


ré-im-birs’-€r, s. [Eng. reimburse); -er.] 
One who reimburses; one who repays or re- 


funds that which has been taken, lost, or ex- 
pended. 


* re-im-birs’-i-ble, a. [REumBuRSABLE.] 

* re-im-mérée’, v.t. 
immerge (q.v.).| To 
plunge again or anew. 


* ré-im-place’, v.t. [0. Fr. reimplacer.] To re- 
place. (Cotgrave.) ‘ 


wing upon 
t for cords.” 


[Pref. re-, and Eng. 
immerge again; to 


*reim-plant’, v.é. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ¢m- 
plant (q.v.).] To implant again or anew. 
“Godly matrons usually graffe or reimplant on th 
por me ist one and brows soe ralqnes, send 
, of their own or 3 
hair."—Taylor: Artificial ‘Ban Soman enn io 


ee ee 

‘ 2 PT pr ae eT or ae eS 

Ete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, Qnite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, @=6; ey =a; qu= kw. 


ye Ort’, v.t, [Pref. re-, and Eng. import 
1, To import again; to carry back to the 


country of exportation. 
“ Reall ted 
site’ remportad ts sux" owns 


‘ealth of Nations, So ch, ly. 
* 2. To bring back; to restore. 
“ Bid him drive back his car, eimport 
The period past." Young? Wighe Phocehts, 11, 908, 
ré-im-por-ta’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
importation (q.v.).] The act of reimporting; 
that which is veimported. ities 


*re-im-por-tiine’, vt. [Pref. re-, and 
an waanriuna qv. To importune again 


ré-im-pose’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. impose 
@v " 
1, To impose again or anew: as, To reim: 
erham ttn eoteipcat’ Suro, teak : ny 
*2. To tax again. 


“The whole is xt , in order 
te reimburse Rhem." Smith? Wealth’ a” Nations, 
» Vi, C! 


ré-im-— ‘tion, s. ([Pref. re-, and Eng. 
imposition (q.v.).} 
1, The act of reimposing: as, the reimposi- 
tion of a tax; the reimposition ofa forme, &c. 
* 2. A fresh or new tax. 

“Such reimpositions are always over and above the 
taille of the particular year in which are laid on.” 
—Smith : Wealth of Nations, bk. v., ch, 

ré-im-prég-nate, vt. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
impregnate (q.v.).] To impregnate again or 
anew. 


“The vigour of the loadstone is destroyed by fire, 
nor will it be mated by avy other magnet 
bay the earth.”—. 2 Vulgar bk. ii, 


ré-im-préss’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. im- 
press (q.v.).] To impress anew or afresh. 

5 b; rdin- 

- eno Se ky yy oe y external ordin 

ré-im-préss’-idn (ss as sh), s. [Pref. re-, 

and Eng. impression or) + second or new 

impression ; a reprint of a k. (Spelman.) 


* ré-im- t 
imprint q.v.).} 
anew ; to reprin 

“ Dr. John Rainolds, his overthrow of stage-playes, 
yrhreess 1599, and reimprinted Oxford 1629."—Prynne : 
Mastix, vil. 5. 

ré-im-pris-6n, v.t. _ (Pref. re-, and Eng. 

imprison (q.v-).] To imprison again. 


ré-im-pris’-6n-mént, s. (Pref. re-, and 
Eng. ae ein (av) The act of re- 
imprisoning or the state of being reimprisoned 
for the same or a second offence. 


réin, * rain, * reign, * reigne, * reine, 

*royne, s. [O. Fr. reine, resne, resgne (Fr. 
réne), from Lat. * retina, from retineo = to 
hold back, to retain (q.v.); Sp. rienda (for 
redina); Ital. redina.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

1) Astrap or cord by which a horse is driven 
on euntrolla It is fastened to the snaffle or 
curb on each side. 


-“ still the raines in hand.” 
a Phaer : Virgill; d&neidos 1. 


(2) A rope of twisted and greased raw hide. 
RIEM.] 
(8) (Pl): The handles of a blacksmith’s 
tongs, on which the ring or coupler slides, 

2. Fig. : Any means of curbing, restraining, 
or governing ; restraint, government, power. 

II. Arch. : A springer or lower voussoir of 
an.arch, which rests upon the imposts. 


v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. 
To imprint or print again or 
t. 


4[ (1) To give the reins: To give license; to | 


let go unrestrained. 


“ free 8 h,” 
Gtoing reins ae OO ape: Michard Ih, & t 


(2) To take the reins : To assume the guidance 
or direction. 

rein-holder,s. A clip or clasp on the 
dashboard of a carriage, to hold the reins 
when the driver has alighted. 

rein-hook, s. A hook ona gig-saddle to 
hold the bearing-rein. 

slide, s. A slipping loop on an ex- 

ionaeie: rein, *which olde She two parts 
together near the buckle, which is adjustable 
on the standing part. 


Teimport—reinforcement 


rein-snap, s. 
Harness ; A spring hook to hold the reins, 


réin, v.t. & i. (Rew, .] 


A. Transitive: 
1. Lit. : To govern, direct, restrain, or pull 
up with the rein or reins. 


“ The squire, who saw, expiring on the ground, 
His prostrate master, rand fie nteeds around.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xx, 556, 


ope : 
2. Fig. : To restrain, to curb. 


“ Rein them from ruth.” ' 
Shakesp. ¢ Troilus & Cressida, v. 8 


B. Intransitive : 
1. To restrain or pull up a horse with the 
reins. 
“ Rein up.” Scott : Lord of the Istes, vi. 18. 
*2. To be governed by the reins; to obey 
the reins. 
“He yg ek easily, and reins well,"—Shakesp, : 


*ré-in-Au’-gu-rate, vt. [Prof. re-, and 


Eng. inaugurate (q.v.).] To inaugurate again 
or anew. 


* r6-In-génse’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng, in- 


cense, V. (q.v.).] To kindle again or anew ; to 
rekindle, j sy 4 


“She, whose beams do reincense 
This sacred fire.” Daniel; Civil Wars, vill, 


*ré-in-cite’, v.t. [Pref re-, and Eng. incite 


(q.v.).] To incite again; to reanimate, to re- 


encourage. 
“*To dare the attack he reincites his band.” 
Lewis: Statiue ; Thebaid xii, 


ré-in-cor’-por-ate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and 


Eng. icorporate(q.v.).] Toincorporate again 
or anew. 


* ré-in-créase’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng in- 


crease, V. (q-v.e] To increase again or anew. 


“ Their wounds recur'd, and forces reincreast.” 
Spenser: F. Q., VI. vi. 15. 


ré-in-ctir’, v.t. [Pref re-, and Eng. incur 


(q.v.).] To ineur a second time. 


réin’-deér, *rain’-deér, *rayne-dere, s. 


[A.S. hrdndeér ; Icel. hreinn, hreindyr ; Dan. 
rensdyr ; Sw. ren, rendjur; Dut. rendier ; Ger. 
rennthier, from Lapp, reino, according to Skeat 
= pasture, but mistaken by the Swedes for 
the name of the animal.] 


Zool. : Rangifer tarandus, the only domes- 
ticated species of the family. It extends over 
the boreal regions or both hemispheres, and 
runs into several well-marked varieties. Many 
authors consider the American reindeer, which 
has never been domesticated, as a distinct 
species. The reindeer formerly had a munch 
wider geographical range, and is probably the 
bos cervi figura described by Cesar as inhabiting 
Hercynian forest (de Bell. Gall. vi. 26). That the 
European winters were much severer than now 
may be Bast from Juvenal (vi. 521-8), 
Horace (Od. i. 9, 1-4), and Ovid (Trist., iii. 10) 
Both the male and female have antlers, and 
these are not alike on both sides, the great 
palmated brow-antler being, as a rule, de- 


REIND BBR. 


veloped on one side only. In the winter the 
fur is long, grayish-brown on the body; neck, 
hind-quarters, and belly white. In summer 
the gray hair darkens into a sooty brown, and 
the white parts become gray. To the Lap- 
lander the reindeer is the only representative 
of wealth, and it serves him as a substitute 
for the horse, the cow, the sheep, and the 

oat. It is extensively employed as a beast of 

raught and carriage, being broken to draw 
sledges, or to carry men or packages on its 
back. A full-grown animal ean draw a weight 
of 300 lbs., and travel at the rate of 100 miles a 
day, its broad deeply cleft hoofs fitting it 
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admirably for travelling over the broken snow. 
In winter the herds feed in the woods on the 
lichens which hang from the trees ; in summer 
they seek the mountains in order to escape 
the mosquitoes and gad-flies, 

“Remains of the reindeer are found in caves and 
other Post-pliocene deposits as far south as the south 
of France, this boreal species having been enabled to 

over Southern Europe, owing to the access of 
cold during the Glacial period. 1t appears to have 
continued to exist in Scotland down even to the 
twelfth century."—ncyc, Brit, (ed. 9th), vil. 25, 

reindeer-moss, 3. 

Bot., de. : A lichen, Cenomyce rangiferina, 
which forms the wiuter food of the reindeer. 
It has erect, elongated, roughish, very much 
branched ee the alternate branches 
drooping ; the apothecia sub-globose, brown, 
on small erect branchlets. It is common in 
Britain on moors, heaths, and mountains. 
It is abundant in the pine forests of Lapland, 
and flourishes even when they have been 
burnt. Reindeer feed upon it and dig for it 
when it is covered by snow. It tastes like 
wheat bran, but leaves a slightly burning sen- 
sation on the palate. It is not eaten by the 
Laplanders. It is the badge of the clan Mac- 
kenzie. [CLaponIA. ] 


reindeer-period, s. 

Anthrop. : The English equivalent of Lartet’s 
dge du renne, 

“ But now comes the great question: When was the 
Reindeer-period in Southern France? and what is ita 
antiquity? It is far easier to indicate its place in the 
series of observed facts in relation to ancient man, 
than to assign to it definite augigalty of ots 
Geclopically a wide gait separates it from the Drift- 

x a ote but, on the other hand, it will seem, both 

‘om the palzontological and archxol arings, 
to be of higher antiquity than the =e enmiddings 
of Denmark and the Lacustrine Dwellings of Switzer- 
land, and very certainly than the whole group of so 
called Celticand Cromlech remains."—Lartet & ? 
Reliquie Aquitanice (ed. T, R. Jones), p. 25. 

reindeer-tribes, s. pl. 

Anthrop.: The people of the Reindeer- 
period (q.v.). They seem to have been hunt- 
ers and fishers, without domesfic animals. 
They possessed considerable decorative skill, 
but their stone implements were rude. 

“* Reindeer-tribes of Central France.”—Tylor ; Karly 
Hist. Mankind, (Index.) 


*ré-in-duce’, vt. [Pref. re-, and Ing. induce 
(q.v.).] To bring in again; to induce again. 
“ Reinduced that discontinu’d good.” 
Daniel : Civil Wars, i, 
*reine, s. (REI, s.] 


ré-in-féct’, v.t, [Pref. re-, and Eng. inject 
(q.v.).] ‘Lo infect again or anew. 


* ré-in-féc’-tious, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
infectious (q.v.),| Capable of infecting a 
second time. j 

* yé-in-flame’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. in- 
flame (q.v.).] To inflame or heat anew or 
afresh ; to rekindle, 


| ré-in-forc¢e’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. inforce 


(q.v-).] | Reenvorcer.] 
1. To add new strength, foree, power, or 
weight to; to strengthen to a greater degree. 
“ To reingorce his rightful claim of homage."—Water- 
land; Works, il. 106, 
2. To strengthen by the addition of troops, 
ships, armaments, &c. 


“ So the siege being levied, the Earl of Shrewsbury 
entred it, and victualled and reinforced it,"—Burnet - 
Records, vol, il, bk, iL, 


ré-in-forge’, s, [Rerrorcr, v.] An addi- 
tional thickness imparted to any portion of an 
object in order to strengthen it, as— 

1. Ordn.: The enlarged portion of a can- 
non, extending from the base ring *o the 
chase. It is formed in casting, or by shrink- 
ing on a band of metal. The first reinforee is 
that nearest the breech, where the metal is 
thickest. The second reinforce extends from 
the termination of the first to a point forward 
of the trunnions. 

2. A strengthening patch. It may be an 
additional thickness sewed around acringle or 
eyelet-hole in a sail or tent-cover; a piece 
pasted around the buttonhole of a ‘ya 
collar, &c. ; a patch on a tube, boiler, tank, Xc. 

reinforce-ring, s. 

Ordn. ; A flat moulding at the breech end 
of the reinforce. 

ré-in-forge’-mént, s. [Eng. reinforce ; 
-ment.] 


1. The act of reinforcing ; the state of being 
reinforced. (Shakesp. : Troil. & Cressida, v. 5.) 


boil, by; pout, jow!; eat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian=shgn. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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2. Additional force or strength, especially 
of new troops, ships, armament, &c. 

3. Any augmentation of strength or force 
by the addition of something. 

“Soon after the prorogation this reckless faction 
was strengthened by an important reinforcement.” — 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

re-in-form’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. inform 
(q.v.).] To inform again. 


*ré-in-fiind, v.i. (Lat. re- = back, again, 
and infundo = to pour in: in- = in, and fundo 
=topour.] To pour in again, as a stream. 


ré-in-fuse’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. infuse 
(q.v.).] To infuse again. 


*ré-in-Sén’-dér, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
ingender (q.v.).] To regenerate. 


“The renovating and reingendering Spirit of God.” 
—Nilton: Remonstrant's Defence, § 4. 


ré-in-gra’-ti-ate (ti as shi), v.t. [Pref. 
re-, and Eng. ingratiate (q.v.).] To ingratiate 
again ; to recommend again to favour. 

“___ hoped to reingratiate himself with the duke 
by complimenting him on his third wedding.”— 
Atheneum, Oct. 28, 1882. 

re-in-hab’-it, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. in- 
habit (q.v.).] To inhabit again or anew. 

“Towns and cities were not reinhabited.”—Milton : 
Hist. Eng., bk. iii. 

rein’-ite, s. [After Professor Rein; suff. 
~ite (Min.). ] 

Min.: A tetragonal mineral occurring in 
octahedrons. Hardness, 4:0; sp. gr. 6°640; 
lustre, dull; colour, blackish brown; streak, 
brown, opaque. Compos. : tungstic acid, 76°31; 
protoxide of iron, 23°68 = 99°99 ; formula as 
in Wolframite, FeWO4 Found at Kimbosan, 
Kei, Japan. E.8. Dana suggests that it may 
be a pseudomorph. 


*yréin’-léss, *rain-lesse, a. [Eng. rein,s.; 
-less.] Without rein or restraint ; unrestrained, 
uncurbed. (Lit. & fig.) 

“Fleet the Tartar’s reinless steed.” 
Wordsworth : Expedition of the French. 

* ré-in-quire’, v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 

pap, ee To inquire a second time. 


réing, * reines, * reynes, * reenus, s. pl. 
[Fr. reins, from Lat. renes = the kidneys, the 
reins, the loins; allied to Gr. dpyv (phrén), 
pl. dpéves (phrenes) = the midriff, } 
1, The kidneys. 
2. The region of the kidneys; the lower 
parts of the back. 


“All living creatures are fattest about the raines of 
the backe.”"—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xi., ch. xxv. 


3. The seat of the affections and passions, 
formerly supposed to be seated in the region 
of the kidneys. (Frequent in Old Test.) 


Reinsch, s. [The name of the discoverer.] 
(See compound.) 


Reinsch’s test, s. 


Chem.: A very delicate test for arsenic. 
The suspected liquid, acidulated with hydro- 
chloric acid, is transferred to a glass vessel 
containing small pieces of clean copper foil, 
and carefully boiled. If arsenic is present, 
the copper becomes coated with a steel-gray 
film of the metal. By heating the copper foil 
in a dry glass tube, the arsenic is expelled 
and oxidises to arsenious acid, which condenses 


in shining crystals on the cool part of the 
tube. 


ré-in-sért,, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. insert 
(q.v.).] To insert a second time. 


ré-in-sér-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. in- 
sertion (q.v.).] The act of reinserting; the 
seat being reinserted ; that which is rein- 
serted. 


*ré-in-spéct,, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. in- 
et (q.v.).] To inspect again or a second 
ime. 


* ré-in-spéc’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
inspection (q.v.).] The act of reinspecting ; a 
second or renewed inspection. 


*ré-in-spire’, v.t. & 1. 
inspire (q.v.). ] 
A. Trans.: To inspire anew or afresh; to 
breathe into again. 
‘Each corse was reinspired with vital breath.” 
Lewis: Statius; Thebaid v. 
B. Intrans.: To breathe again. 
“His labouring bosom reinspires with breath.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xv. 65. 


[Pref. re-, and Eng. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine 
or, Wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, nite, ciir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian. #2, e=6; ey=a 


reinform—reist 


———— ial 


* y6-in-spir’-it, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. in- 
spirit (q.v.).] To inspirit afresh ; to give fresh 
spirit to. 


ré-in-stal’, * ré-in-stall’, v.t. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. instal (q.v.).] To instal again ; to 
seat again, 


“ That which alone can truly reinstal thee 
In David's royal seat.” Milton: P. £., iii. $72. 


ré-in-stal’-mént, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
instalment (q.v.).] The act of reinstalling ; 
the state of being reinstalled. 


ré-in-state’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. instate 
(q.v.).] To instate again; to restore to a 
former state or position ; to put again in pos- 
session. 
“ Reinstate us on the rock of peace. 
Young : Night Thoughts, ti. 
ré-in-state’-mént, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
instatement (q.v.).] The act of reinstating ; 
the state of being reinstated ; restoration to a 
former state or position ; reestablishment. 


“A final reinstatement of her in her husband's 
favour.”—Bp. Horsley: Sermons, vol. i., ser. 6. 


* ré-in-sta/-tion, s. [Eng. reinstat(e); ~ion.] 
The act of reinstating ; reinstatement. 


“The hope of veinstation into the good graces of the 
uncle."—Poe: Thou art the Man. 


* ré-in-stritct’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. in- 
struct (q.v.).] To instruct anew. 


“Being reinstructed in the faith."—Waterland: 
Works, Vi. 364. 


ré-in-siir’-an¢e (s as sh), s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. inswrance (q.V.). ] 

1. The act of reinsuring; a second cr re- 
newed insurance. 

2. A contract by which a first insurer ze- 
lieves himself from the risks which he had 
undertaken, and devolves them upon other 
insurers, called reinsurers. 


ré-in-stire’ (s as sh), v.f. (Pref. re-, and 
Eng. insure (q.v.).] To insure again ; to in- 
sure a second time, so as to relieve the first 
insurer of his risk. 


re-in-str’-ér (s as sh), s. [Eng. reinsur(e) ; 
-er.} One who reinsures; one who takes a 
reinsurance (q.v.). 


* yé-in’-té-grate, v.t: [Fr. réintégrer, from 
Lat. redintegro = to redintegrate (q.v.).] To 
renew in any state or quality ; to repair, to 
restore. 


“ This league drove out all the Spaniards out of Ger- 
many, and reintegrated that nation in their ancient 
liberty.”—Bucon. 


* ré-in-té-gra’-tion, s. [REINTEGRATE.] 
The act of reintegrating ; a renewing or re- 
storing. 


* yé-in-tér’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. inter 
(q.v.).] To inter again ; to rebury. 


“They convey the bones of their dead from all 
places to be reinterred.”— Howell ; Letters, bk. ii., let. 8. 


* ré-in-tér’-rd-gate, vt. ([Pref. re-, and 
Eng. interrogate (y.v.).] To interrogate again 
or anew ; to question repeatedly. 


* ré-in-throne’, v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. 
inthrone (q.v.).] To place or set on a throne 
again. 


* yé-in-thron’-ize, v.t.. _(REENTHRONIZE.] 
* ré-in-tige’, v.t. [REENTICE.] 


ré-in-tro-diige’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
introduce (q.v.).] To introduce again or anew. 


ré-in-trd-diie’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
introduction (q.v.).] The act of reintroduc- 
ing ; the state of being reintroduced. 


* ré-in’-iin-date, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
imundate (q.v.).] To inundate again. 


ré-in-vést’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. inwest 
(q.v.).] 
1, To invest anew. 
“ They reinvest thee in white innocence.” 
Donne: Fumerul Elegies. 
2. To invest or lay out, as money, anew. 


t ré-In-vés'-ti-gate, vt. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. investigate (q.v.).] To investigate again 
or anew. 


* ré-in-vés-ti-ga/-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and 


Eng. investigation (q.v.).] A second or re- 
newed investigation. 


ré-in-vést/-mént, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
investment (q.v.).] The act of reinvesting ; a 
second or repeated investinent. 


ré-in-vig’-or-ate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
invigorate (q.v.).] ‘To reanimate; to give 
fresh vigour or spirit to. 


* ré-in-vodlve, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. in- 
volve (q.v.).] To involve again or anew. 


“To reinvolve us in the pitchy cloud of infernal 
darkness.”—AMilton : Reform. in England. 


rein-ward’-ti-a, s. [Named after G. 0. 
Reinwardt, a Dutch botanist.] 

Bot.: A genus of Linacew. Reinwardtia 
trigyna, which grows in the Himalayas, is 
said to be used as a medicine for founder in 
cattle. (Dr. Stewart.) It is often cultivated 
in greenhouses for its large handsome yellow 
flowers. 


réird, v.i. [RErep, s.] To shout; to makea 
lo cans crashing noise; to break wind. (Scotch.) 


réird, s. [A.S. reird = the voice.] Noise, 
shouting ; the act of breaking wind. (Scotch.} 


reis, s. [Arab. reis, rats = head, chief.] A 
head, a chief, a leader, a captain. 


reis-effendi, s. One of the chief Turkish 
officers of state ; he is chancellor of the empire, 
and minister of foreign affairs. 


reise, *rys, *ryse, s. [A.S. hris; Icel- 
hris; Dan. riis; Ger. reis; Sw. ris.) A 
branch of a young tree; a sapling. (Scotch.) 


“ The last reise that I'll ever cut in the bonny woods 
of Ellangowan.”—Scott: Guy Mannering, ch. viii. 


*reise, s. [Gr. = a journey, travel] A 
journey. (Holland.) 
Rei-sét, s. [Jules Reiset, a French chemist 


and author.] 


Reiset’s salts, s. pl. 
Chem. : Aname given to the diammonio- and 


tetrammonio-platinous salts discovered by 
Reiset. 


Reis’-nér, s. [See the compound.] 


Reisner-work, s. A kind of inlaid cabi- 
net work, on the principle of Buhl (q.v.), but 
differing in being composed of woods of con- 
trasted colour, while Buhl used metals and 
tortoise-shell by preference. Named after its 
inventor, Reisner, a German workman in the 
time of Louis XIV. 


reis-sach’-ér-ite, s. [After Carl Reissacher 
of Gastein ; suff. -zte (Min.). ] 
Min.: A variety of Wad (q.v.) containing 
nearly 17 per cent. of water. Found at Gas- 
tein, Salzburg. 


reiss’-Ite, s. [After W. Reiss; suff. -ite 
(Min.). ] 


Min.: A zeolitic mineral differing from 
epistilbite (q.v.) only in hardness, and that it 
is said to contain alkalis. 


Reiss'-nér, s. [Name of the discoverer.] (See 
etym. and compound.) 


Reissner’s membrane, s. 


Anat.: A membrane separating the scala 
vestibult from the canal of the cochlea in the 
ear. 


*rée-iss’-u-a-ble (ss as sh), a. [Eng. re- 
issu(e); -able.] Capable of being reissued. 


ré-iss’-ue (ss as sh), vt. & i. 
and Eng. isswe, v. (q.v.).] 
A. Trans. : To issue, put forth, or send out 
a second time : as, To reissue bank-notes. 
B. Intrans.: To issue, come, or go forth 
again. 

“Whence reisswing, robed and crowned.” ~ 
Tennyson: Godiva, 77, 
re-iss'-ue (ss as sh), s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 

issue, 8. (q.V.).] A second issue. 


reist (1), v.t. [Dan. riste =o broil.] [Roast, v 
To dry by the heat of the sun or with et 
as, To reist fish or bacon. 


reist (2), v.t. & i. [REEsT.] 


_ A. Trans. ; To make to stand still; to arrest 
in a course. 


B. Intrans. : To stop obstinately ; to st: 
fast in the middle; to ie restive. yeaa 


“To be plain wi’ ye, our wD, ®, 
Scott: Antiquary, ch. xv. eines a 


[Pref. re-, 


3 80, pot, 
> qu= kw. 


*reist-er, s. [Rerrer.] 


reit,s. (Dut. riet; Ger. rict, ried.) (REep.] 
Sedge or sea-weeu ; reeds. 

“ The onely fish that buildeth upon the reites and 

mosse of the sea.”—P, Holland: Plinie, bk. ix., ch. xxvi, 


reit-bok, s. [Rrersox.] 


reit-ér, * reist-er, s. (Ger.] A rider, a 
trooper; one of the German cavalry of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


“The best doctor among reisters, and the best 
oe doctors."—Sir P. Sidney : Zurich Letters, 


* ré-it-ér-ant, a. [Low Lat. reiterans, pr. 
rs of reitero=to reiterate (q.v.).] Reiter- 
ra 

= “ Here reiterant in the wilderness.” 

E. B. Browning, in Annandale. 
re-it’-6r-ate, v.t. [Lat. re-=back, again, 
and iteratus, pa. par, of itero=to repeat, 
from iterum=again; Fr. réitérer; Ital. re- 
iterare; Sp. reiterar.) 

1, To repeat again and again; to do or say 

(but especially the latter) repeatedly. 

“ Retterated as the wheel of time 
Runs round.” Cowper : Task, iii. 626. 
*2. To walk over again; to pass or go 
along repeatedly. : 
“ No more shall I reiterate thy strand.” 
Herrick: His Teares to Tamesis. 


* ré-it-G6r-ate, a. ([Reirerate, v.] Re- 
iterated, repeated. 
“Tt was never ht to be reiterate.”"—Gardner : 
True Catholic Faith, fol. 145. 


ré-it'-ér-at-éd, pa. par.ora. (REITERATE, v.) 


* ré-it'-ér-at-6d-ly, adv. (Eng. reiterated ; 
-ly.] By or with reiteration ; repeatedly. 
x “ They fhad been Ch apanbges told Ls Lee — 
nat ora y imagined. —Burke: On « Rogicide Peace, 


ré-it-ér-a'-tion, s. [Lat. reiteratio; Fr. ré- 
ttération.) The act of reiterating or repeat- 
ing ; repetition. 
“ A perfite worke ones consummate in perfection 
without necessitie of reiteration."—Gardner: True 
Catholic Faith, fol. 145. 


* ré-it'-ér-a-tive, s. (Eng. reiterake) ; -ive.] 
1. A word, or part of a word, repeated so 
as to form areduplicated word : as, Tittle-tattle 
is a reiterative of tattle. 
2. Gram.: A word, as a verb, signifying 
repeated or intense action. 


reith’-ré-doén, s. [Gr. peiOpor (rheithron) = 
a river; suff. -odon.] 
Zool.: A genus of Murine, with three spe- 
cies: Reithrodon cuniculoides, the Rabbit-like 
Reithrodon, from Patagonia ; R. typicus, from 
La Plata; and R. chinchilloides, from the Straits 
of Magellan. The profile is arched, the eyes 


HEAD OF REITHRODON CUNICULOIDES, 


Jarge, ears hairy, first and fifth toes of hind 
feet very short, bs incisors grooved, The 
first species was discovered by Darwin. Fur 

ellowish-grey, mixed with black, throat and 
belly pale yellow, rump and feet white. 
Length of head and body about seven inches, 
tail half as much more. 


réive, v.t. [Reave.] To rob, to plunder, to 
pillage. 


réiv-—ér, s. (Eng. reiv(e); -er.] A robber, 
specifically, one who lived on the borders 
between England and Scotland, and lived by 
stealing cattle and sheep from the opposite 
marches. 


“Alight ... is thrown on the plantations of Ulster 
by certain bold Border reivers.”—Daily News, May 17, 
1886. 


ré-jéct’, * re-jecte, v.t. [0. Fr. rejecter (Fr. 
rejeter), from Lat. rejectus, pa. par. of rajicio = 
to ‘reject: re-=back, again, and jacto = to 
throw ; Ital. rigetiare.) 


reister—rejuvenescence 


1, To throw away as useless, worthless, 
vile, or bad ; to discard, to cast off or away, 
to renounce, 

2. To refuse to accept or receive ; to despise, 
to repel. 


“ The best counsels are soonest resected by them."— 
Stillingfleet : Sermons, vol. 1., me Sg 


3. To refuse to grant; as, To reject a petition 
or request, 


* ré-jéct’- ble, * ré-jéct’-i-ble, a. (Hng. 
reject ; -able.) Capable of being rejected ; fit 
or deserving to be rejected. 

How sre! vous Sten! how far rajectidle.”"— 


ré-jéc-ta-mén’-ta, s. pl. [Lat. rejecto = to 
throw away.) [Resecr.] Things thrown out 
or away. 

hed Picking up its sustenance from the refectamenta 
of the sea."—Montague ; Ornithological Dictionary. 

* ré-jéc-ta'-né-oiis, a. [Lat. rejectaneus, 
from rejecto = to throw away, to reject (q.v.). | 
Rejected, discarded ; not chosen or received. 

“Others are impure and en rejectaneous and 
reprobate people, to whom beareth no good will 
or regard."—BSarrow ; Sermons, vol. iii, ser. 29. 
ré-jéct'-ér, * ré-jéct/-dr, s. [Eng. reject ; 
-er.] One who rejects or refuses. 


“The re‘ectors of it [Revelation], therefore, would 
do well to consider the grounds on which they stand.” 
—Warburton: Works, vol. ix., ser. 13, 


* ré-jéct-i-ble, a. [ResecraBz.] 


ré-jéc’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. rejectionem, 
accus. of rejectio, from rejectus, pa. par. 0 
rejicio = to reject (q.v.).] Theact ofrejecting, 
discarding, renouncing, or refusing; a re- 
fusal to accept or grant; the state of being 
rejected. 

“Yet did rev'd to the last stand out in their opposi- 
tion of him and his gospel, even to the final rejection 
of their nation.”—Sharp: Sermi 

* r8-jéc-ti’-tious, a. [Resect.] Deserving 
of being rejected ; implying or requiring re- 
jection ; rejectable. 

“They constituted some legitimate and other re- 
Jectitious days."—Cudworth : ons, DP. 23. 


* ré-jéct’-ive, a. [Eng. reject ; -ive.] Reject- 
ing ; tending to reject or cast away. 


*r&é-jéct-mént, s. [Eng. reject ; 
Matter rejected or thrown away. 


ré-joige’, *re-joise, *re-joisse, *re- 
jo , vit. &t. [O, Fr, resjois-, stem of pr. 
par. of resjoir (Fr. réjowir)=to gladden, to 
rejoice, from re- = again, and esjoir (Fr. éjowir) 
= to rejoice, from Lat. ez-=out, and joir 
(Fr. jowir), from Lat. gaudeo = to rejoice.) 

A. Intrans.: To be glad or joyful; to joy; 
to exult; to feel joy or gladness in a high 
degree. (Often followed by at, in, on accownt 
of, &e.) 

“ Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 

them that weep.”—om, xii. 15, 

B. Transitive: 

1. To make joyful, to gladden ; to fill with 
joy or gladness; to cause to exult, to ex- 
hilarate. 

OX ay a my intellect."—Shakesp, ; Love's Labour's 
Lost, v. i. 

*2. To be joyful at ; to feel joy on account of. 

“ Neer mother rejoiced deliverance more.” 
hakesp. . Oymbeline, vy. 5. 
*r8-joice’, s. [Rzsorce, v.) The act or state 
of rejoicing. (Browne.) 


* r8-joice’-mént, s. [Bng. rejoice; -ment.) 
The act of rejoicing. 
“To the great comfort and rejoicement of them all.” 
—Goldinge - Casar, p. 138. 


ré-joi¢’-ér, * re-joyc-er, s. 
v.35 -er.J 

1. One who rejoices. 

“A rejoicer in the unavoidable damnation of the 
greatest part of mankind."—Vaylor: Rule of Living 
Holy. 

2. One who causes to rejoice. 


ré-joig’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Resoror, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act or state of feeling joy or glad- 
ness ; joyfulness. 

“ Ofttimes their rejoicing ends in tears, and their 
rarer in a cloud.”"—Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, 
ot The expression of joyfulness ; festivity. 


3. The subject of joy. (Psalm exix. 111.) 


ons, vol. i., ser. 10. 


~ment.]) 


(Eng. rejoic(e), 
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ré-joig-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. rejoicing; -ly.] 

habe rejoicing or joyfulness ; exultingly ; joy- 
y: 

“She hi " i 

ay 8 ae bel ae Lay in joicingly, and I'll be merry.’ 


* re-joie, vi, [Revsorce, v.] To rejoice. 


ré-join’, * la *re-joyne, v.t. & 4. 
[F'r. rejoindre.] [Jorn, v.] 
A, Transitive: 
1. To join again; to reunite again after 
separation, . 
“The young tendrons or sprin ft the wild oliv 
betel Dolled pte laid too wii oray, do vaoynd an 


reunite the skin of the head,.”—P. Holland: Plinie, 
bk, xxiif., ch. iv, mee — 


2, To join the company of again; to asso- 
ciate one’s self with again. 


“ Receive the one, and soon the other 
Will follow to rejoin his brother.” 
Cooper: Terpsichore. 
3. To answer; to say in answer; to reply 
(with a clause as object). 


“ For still you have a loophole for a friend, 
Rejoin'd the matron.” 
Dryden; Hind & Panther, ii. 146. 


B. Intransitive : 

1, Ord. Lang.: To answer to a reply; to 
reply. 

2, Law: To answer, as the defendant to the 
plaintiff's replication. 


ré-join’-dér, *re-joyn-der, * re-joyn- 
dre, s. [Fr. rejoindre = to rejoin.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: An answer to a reply; a 
reply or answer generally. 


“ His late rejoynder written against the bishop of 
Salisbury.”"—Fox: Martyrs, p. 1,760. 5 


2. Law: The answer of a defendant to the 
plaintiff’s replication, being the fourth stage 
in the pleadings in an action. It is followed 
by a surrejoinder (q.v.). 

“ The replication must support the declaration, and 


the rejoinder must support the plea, without depart- 
ing out of it"-Blackstone : Gaenes bk, iii., ch. iL 


* ré-join’-dér, * re-joyn-der, v.i. ([Rz- 
JOINDER, s.] To make reply; to reply. 


“Nathan shall rejoynder with a Thou art the man.” 
—Hammond: Works, iv. 604. 


* yé-join’-dure, s.  [Resor.] 
rejoining or joining again. 
Of all pelhoheat sciences 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, iv. 4 
* rée-joint’, * re-joynt, v.t. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. joint (q.v.). 
1. To joint anew ; to reunite the joints of. 


“ Ezekiel saw dry bones rejoynted and reinspired 
with life."—Barrow; Resurrection of the Body or 


2. To fill up the joints of, as of stones or 
bricks in buildings, when the mortar has been 
displaced by age or the action of the weather. 


*r8-jolt’, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. jolt, s. (q.v.).] 
A reacting or repeated jolt or shock. 
“These inward refolts and recoilings of the mind.”"— 
South» Sermons. 


The act of 


*r6-jolt’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. jolt, v. 
(q.v.).] To jolt, shake, or shock again; to 
rebound, 


* yé-jotrn’, *re-journe, vt. [Fr. ré- 
ajowrner, from re- = again, back, and adjourner 
= to adjourn (q.v.).] 

1. Toadjourn; to postpone or put off to a 

future day or hearing ; to defer, to delay. 

“T am right sorry that my coming to Venice is re- 
journed w» month or two longer."—Aeliquiw Wot- 
toniang, p. 702. 

2. To send for information, proof, or the 

like ; to refer. 

“To the Scriptures themselves, I refourne all such 
atheistical spirits."—Surton; Anatomy of Melancholy, 
p. 27, 

*ré-journ’-mént, s. [Revsoury.] 
journment, a postponement. 


“The Pretors being his judges, and favouring 
Verres, had made so many refournments and delays, 
that they had driven it off to the last day of hearing,” 
—North: Plutarch, p. 713, 


* re-jiidge’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. judge, v. 
(q.v.).] To judge or examine again; to re- 
examine; to call to a new trial and decision. 

“ Rejudge his acts, and dignify disgrace.” 
Pope: Ep. to Harten, i. 30. 

* ré-jil'-vén-ate, v.t. [Lat. re- = again, and 
juvenis = young.) To make young again ; to 
restore to youth. 


An ad- 


* ré-ju-vén-és-¢ence, * ré-ju-vén- 
és'-cen-¢y, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. juvenes- 


boil, b6y; pdut, jSw1; oat, geli, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = & 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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eence (q.V.).] The state of being or becoming 
young again ; a renewing of youth. 
“That sudden rejuvenescence of the old student.”— 
Observer, Dec. 20, 1885. 


| Rejuvenescence of a cell: 

Bot.: The renewal of a cell; the formation 
of a single new cell from the protoplasm of a 
cell already in existence. (Thomé.) 


*ré-ju-vén-és-cent, a. ([Pref. re-, and 
Eng. juvenescent (q.v.).] Being or becoming 
young again. 

“The Crawley House in Great Gaunt Street was 


unite rejuvenescent, and ready for the reception of 
ir Pitt."—Thackeruy : Vanity Fair (ed. 1886), ii, 115. 


*re-ju-ven-ize, v.t. [Lat. re- again, and 
juvenis = young.) To make young again ; to 
rejuvenate. 


[REEK.] 
[Recxon.] 


*reke, 9.1. 
*rek-en, v.t. or 1. 


re-kin’-dle, v.t. & + (Pref. re-, and Eng. 
kindle (q.v.). ] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To kindle again or anew; to set on fire 
again. 
“‘ Does not this wise philosopher assert _ 
The radiant sun's extinguish’d every night 


And every morn, rekindled, darts his light?” 
Blackmore : Creation, iv. 


2. To inflame or rouse anew or afresh. 
B. Intrans. : To become inflamed or roused 
anew. 
“Straight her rekindling eyes resume their fire.” 
Thomson: To the Prince of Wales. 
*r6-king’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. king 
(q.v.).] To make king again; to restore to 
the rank or position of a king. 


“You hassard lesse, rekinging him.” 
Warner: Albions England, bk. iii., ch. xvi. 


*rekke, v.i. [RECK.] 


*yre-knowl1-édée (k silent), v.t. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. knowledge (q.v.).] To confess a 
knowledge of ; to acknowledge. 


“But in that you have reknowledged Jesus Criste 
the autor of saluacion.”—Udal: Luke ii. 


*yée-lade’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. lade 
(q.v.).] To lade or load again ; to reload. 


re-laid’, pret. & pa. par. of v. [RELAY, v.] 
ré-lais’ (s silent), s, [Fr.] 

Fort. : A narrow walk, of four or five feet in 
width, left without the rampart to receive 
the earth which may be washed down, and 
prevent its falling into the ditch. 


*y6-la-mént’, vt. ([Pref. re-, and Eng. 
lament, v. (q.v.).] To lament over again. 


“They find enough, ah! without mine, 
To relament their owne.” 
Cyprian Academy (1647), ii. 42. 


re-land’, v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. land, v. 
(a.v.).] 
A. Trans. : To land again; to set or put 
again on land or shore. 


“Clandestinely relanded in some other part of the 
country.”—Smith : Wealth of Nations, bk. v., ch, ii 


B. Intrans.: To go on shore again after 
having embarked, 


*ré-laps’-a-ble, a. [Eng. relaps(e) ; -able.] 
Capable of relapsing ; liable to relapse. 


ré-lapse’, v4, (Lat. relapsus, pa. par. of re- 
labor = to slide back : re- = back, and labor = 
to glide.] 
*1. To slip back; to fall back; to turn 
back. 
“You slip your hold, and change your side, 
Relapsing irom a necessary guide ” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, ii. 486, 
2. To fall or slip back into a former bad 
state or practice ; to backslide. 
“They enter into the justified state, and so continue 
ay plone. unless they relapse.” —Watertand : Works, 
x. 464. 
3. To fall back from a state of recovery or 
convalescence ; to suffer a relapse in health. 


ré-lapse’,s. [Revapse, v.] 

1. A falling or sliding back, especially into 
a former bad state of morals, practice, or 
heaith ; regression from convalescence or 
recovery to ill-health or sickness; backslidin g. 

“T dare defy the malice of my stars 
To cause a new relapse into distemper.” 
Tuke: Adventures of Five Howrs, v. 

*2. One who has fallen back into vice or 
error; specif., one who has fallen back into 
error after having recanted it. 


rejuvenescent—relative 


ré-lapsed’, a. [Re.apsz, v.] 

Roman Church: Applied to a heretic who, 
after recanting his errors, relapses into them 
again. 

“Indeuouring himselfe to declare that Hugenius 

was not relapsed.”—Kox : Martyrs, p. 615. 


ré-laps-ér, s. (Eng. relaps(e), v.; -er.] One 
who relapses into vice or error. 


“Of indignation lastly, at those speculative relapsers 
that have, out of policy or guiltinesse, abandoned a 
knowne and received truth.”—Bp. Hall; St. Paul's 
Combat. 


ré-lips’-ing, pr. par. ord. [RELAPSE, ¥.] 


relapsing-fever, s. 

Pathol. : An epidemic contagious fever due 
to spirille in the blood, developed by squalor, 
poverty, and bad hygienic conditions. The 
invasion is sudden, with a temperature of 
from 107° to 108° at first without remission, 
then rapid subsidence withia a week, followed 
by a relapse usually within seven days of the 
first attack, generally between the third and 
fifth days. Unless complications exist, the 
prognosis is good, and the mortality very 
slight. It is common in Ireland, 


ré-late’, v.t. & i. [Fr. relater= to relate, from 
Low Lat. relato = to relate, from Lat. relatus, 
pa. par. of refero = to bring back, to relate : 
re-= back, again, and fero=to bring; Sp. 
relater. | 
A. Transitive : 


* 1, To bring back ; to restore. 


“ Both light of heven and strength of men relate.” 
Spenser: F. Q., III. viii. 51. 


* 9. To refer or ascribe, as to a source or 
origin. 
3. To tell, to narrate, to recite, to rehearse, 


to describe, 
* Relate your wrongs,” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, v. 1. 


*4, To refer, to enroll. 


“Canonised and related into the number of saints.” 
—Becon: Works, p. 187. 


B. Iniransitive: 

1, To have reference or regard ; to refer ; to 
have relation ; to have a certain meaning or 
force when considered in connection with 
something else. 


“ All negative or privative words relate to positive 
ideas.” —Locke. 


*2. To make reference; to take account. 
(Fuller.) 

*@ To relate one’s self: To vent one’s thoughts 
in words. 


“A man were better relate himself to a statue, than 
suffer his thoughts to pass in smother.”—Bacon. 


ré-lat’-d, pa. par. & a. [Revare] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, Recited, narrated, told, rehearsed. 

2. Allied by kindred or consanguinity ; con- 
nected by blood or alliance. 

3. Standing in a certain relation or connec- 
tion ; connected: as, The arts of painting and 
sculpture are closely related. 

II. Music: The same as RELATIVE (q.v.). 


ré-lat'-Ed-néss, s. (Eng. related ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being related. 


ré-lat’-Gr, s. (Eng. relat(e); -er.] One who 
relates or narrates ; a narrator, a describer. 


“We find report a-poor re/ater.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Island Princess, i. 1. 


ré-1a/-tion, * re-la-ci-on, *re-la-cy-on, 
s. [Fr. relation, from relater=to relate (q.v.) ; 
Sp. relacion ; Ital. relazione.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 
1. The act of relating, narrating, or telling ; 
recital, narration, account, rehearsal. 


“Ther made relacyon of that they had done.”— 
Berners: Frotssart ; Cronycle, vol. ii, ch. xxxiii. 


2. That which is related, narrated, or told; 
a narrative, an account, 


_ 3. Respect, reference, regard, 
in the phrase, in relation to.) 
“The intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty.” 
Shakesp.: Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 
4, Connection perceived or imagined between 
things ; the condition of being such or such 
in respect to something else. 
“When the mind so considers one thing that it 
does, as it were, bring it to, and set it by. andiher and 
carry its view from one to tother; this is, as the 


words import, relation and respect.”—Locke : Human 
Understanding, bk. ii., ch. xxv. F 


(Generally 


5. Connection by kinship or consanguinity § 
relationship ; tie by birth or marriage. 


“ Are we not to pity and supply the poor, th 
they have no relation to us.”—Sprat : Sermons. 


6. One who is connected by kinship or con- 
sanguinity ; a relative; a kinsman or kins- 
woman. 7 

Friends as ye are, and near relations too.” 
Fawkes; Apollonius Rhodius; Argonautica, ti. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch.: The direct conformity to each 
other, and to the whole, of the different parts 
of a building. 


2. Law: 


(1) The act of a relator, at whose instance an 
information is allowed to be filed. 


“The statute 9 Ann, c. 20, Renee an information 
in nature of guo warranto to be brought with leave of 
the Court, at the relation of any person desiring to 
prosecute the same (who is then sivibd: the relator) 
against any person usurping, intru ing into, or un- 
lawfully holding any franchise or office in any city."— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii., ch. 17. 

(2) When two different things or other 
things are accounted as one, and by some act 
done, the thing subsequent is said to take 
effect by relation from the time preceding. 


3. Logic: One of the ten predicaments or 
accidents belonging to substance. 

4, Math.: Ratio, proportion. Two quantities 
are said to be related to each other when they 
have anything in common, by means of which 
they may be compared with each other. 


{ Inharmonic relation : {INHARMONIC, J]. 


ré-la/-tion-al, a. [Eng. relation ; -al.] 
* 1, Having relation or kindred ; related. 


2. Indicating a relation, as a relational part 
of speech, as contradistinguished from no- 
tional. The pronoun, preposition, and con- 
junction are relational parts of speech. 


* ré-1a/-tion-ist, s. (Eng. relation ; -ist.] A 


relation, a relative. 


ré-la'-tion-ship, s. (Eng. relation; -ship.] 

1, The quality or state of being related by 

kindred, affinity or other alliance or connec- 
tion. 


“ That partiality of long acquaintance or of relation- 
ship.”—Knox : Essays, No. 166. 


2. A tie of kindred or affinity. 


* rél'-a-tist, s. (Eng. relat(e); -ist.] A relative. 


“Tt puts so large a distance ’twixt the tongue and 
the heart, that they are seldom relatists,”— Howell ¢ 
Vocal Forest, p. 10. 


rél’-a-tive, * rel-a-tif, a. &s. (Fr. relatif, 
from relater=to relate (q.v.); Sp., Port., & 
Ital. relativo.] 


A. As adjective : 
I. Ordinary Language : 


1. Having relation, reference, or respect to 
or bearing on something ; relevant, pertinent; 
having close connection. 

* T'll have grounds 

More relative than this.” Shakesp. : Hamlet, il. 2. 

2. Depending upon or incident to relation ; 
not absolute or existing by itself; considered 
as belonging to or respecting something else. 


“ Relative rights of persons are incident to them as 
members of society, and standing in various relations 
to each other."—Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 1. 


II. Gram.: Applied to a:word which relates 
or refers to another word, sentence, or part of 
a sentence, which is called the antecedent : 
as, a relative pronoun. [B. IL. 1.] 


B. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. One of two things having a certain rela- 


tion ; something considered in its relation to 
something else. 


2. A person connected by kinship or con- 
sanguinity ; a person allied by blood; a rela- 
tion ; a kinsman or kinswoman. 

“ Our friends and relatives stand weeping by.” 
Pomfret: Prospect of Death. 
IL. Technically : 


1. Gram, : A word which relates to or re- 
presents another word or phrase, called its 
antecedent ; a word which refers back to a 
sentence or member of a sentence, or to a 
series of sentences, constituting its antece- 
dent ; a relative pronoun. [PRONOUN.] 

“The relative pronouns are by far the most impor- 
tant of the connectives by which we bind toge ie 
ee assertions, making a period out of what would 
otherwise be a loose aggregation of phrases. They are 
pronouns with conjunctive force; they fasten dis- 
tinctly to their antecedent an assertion which would 
otherwise be connected with it only by implication.”— 
Whitney : Life & Growth of Language, p. 95. 


2. Logic: A relative term, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
er, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. , oc =6; ey =a; qu=kw. 


relative-chord, s. : 

Music : A common chord made up of notes 
taken from the scale: as, the clans of p 
minor, E minor, ¥F major, G major and A minor 
are relative to the chord or scale of c, these 
being the only common chords which can be 
made from the scale of c. 


relative-chronology, s. 

Geol. : The fixing the date of one geological 
event relatively to that of another. Thus a 
certain geological event is stated to have been 
pre-glacial, and another post-glacial ; but how 
many years elapsed since the one or the other 
took place is unknown. [CHRoNoLoay, ¥ 9.) 


relative - gravity, s. The same as 
SPeciFic-GRAVITY (q,V. 


relative-key, s. 

Musie: A key whose first, third, and fifth 
degrees form a common chord made up of 
notes of the key to which it is related. Thus p 
minor, & minor, F major, G major, and A minor 
are relative keys of c; the first, third, and 
fifth of each of these scales forming one of the 
relative chords of c. 


relative-mode, s. 

Music: The mode which the composer inter- 
Weaves with the principal mode in the flow of 
the harmony. ; 


relative-motion, s. The change of the 
relative place of a moving body, with respect 
to some other body also in motion. 


relative-place, s. That part of space 
which is considered with regard to other ad- 


jacent objects. 


relative-term, s. ’ 

Togic: A term which implies relation, as 
master, servant, husband, wife. 

relative-time, s. The sensible measure 
of any part of duration by means of motion. 


rél-a-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. relative; -ly.] In 
a relative manner; as respecting something 
else; in relation or respect to something 
else ; not absolutely ; comparatively. 

“ Not only relatively, but absolutely less.”—Owen - 
Class. Mammalia, p. 82. 
rél-a-tive-néss, s. relative ; -ness.] 
The quality or state being relative or of 
haying relation ; relativity. 


* iv’. a . relative); -ity.] 
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Be og cee uence of the relativity of know- 
wane on ee ation. vol. Ivii., p. 481 (1873). 


ré-la’-tor, s. {Lat., from relatus, pa. par. of 
refero = to relate (q.v.).] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: One who relates or nar- 
rates ; a narrator, a reviter. 


“ A known person in the relator’s country.”—Boyle : 
Works, iii. 96. 


2. Law: A private person, at whose instance 
an information is allowed to be filed, and in 
whose behalf certain writs are issued ; a prose- 


cutor. 
relator shall : manatees See gay Fo eS 

eute rmatii effect, A 

PELE Aintaat te cane he be noquitted thareon.— 

Btackstone; Comment., bk. lv., ch. 24, 
tré-la’-trix, s. [The fem. form of Lat. rela- 
tor (q.¥.).] 

Law: A female relator (q.v.). 


rd-lAx’, v.t. &i. (Lat. relaxo, from re- = back 
and laxo = to loosen ; laxus = loose ; Fr. 
relaxer ; Sp. & Port. relaxar ; Ital. relassure, 
rilassare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To slacken ; to make slack or less tense 
or rigid ; to loosen. { Horror oh ge 

Pan stixonsh be valne. 28 Mitton :P. Lc ix, 891 

2. To make less dense, thick, or close; to 
open out. 


« Nor serv'd it to rela their serried files.” 
ae ‘Milton: P. L., vi. 599, 


3. To make less strict, severe, or rigorous ; 

to abate, to remit, to modify, to moderate. 
“ Not till that da: ane J be june his Tage, 
Nor one ofall the nr er Madr. 

4. To relieve from constipation ; to open or 
loosen, as the bowels. 

5. To remit, abate, or lessen in respect to 
attention, application, effort, or exertion; as, 
To relax one’s efforts. 


relatively—releasement 


*6. To relieve from close attention or ap- 
plication ; to afford relaxation to; to divert: 
as, Conversation relawes the mind of a student. 

*7. To diminish, to abate ; to take away. 


“ He nay not afterwards find reason to add or relax 
nett "—Search: Light of Nature, vol. il, pt. ii., 
i. XXiv, 


* 8. To hand over; to turn over. (Prescott.) 
B. Intransitive: 
1, To become loose, or less tense or rigid. 


“T fear, relax'd with m idnight dews, 
The strings their former aid refuse.” 
Byron: From Anacreon. 


*2. To abate in severity; to become less 
strict, severe, or rigorous. 

3. To remit in attention or application ; to 
unbend ; to take relaxation. 


*ré-lAx’, a, & 9. (Revax, v] 
A. As adj. : Relaxed, loosened, 


“The motion and activity of the body consisteth 
chiefly in the sinews, which, when the southern wind 
bloweth, are more relax."—Bucon: Nat. Hist., § 381. 


B. As subst.: Relaxation. 


“Tis not denyed but labours and cares may have 
their relaxes and recreations,”"—Feltham: Resolves, 


pt. ii, res. 58, ; 
* y8-lAx’-a-ble, a. [Eng. relaw; -able.] Cap- 
able of being relaxed or omitted ; admitting 
of relaxation. 


“ Suppose it be relaxadie to him by some pardon,”— 
Barrow ; Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 34. 


ré-lAx’-ant, s. [Lat. relacans, pr. par. of 
relazo = to relax (q.v.).] A medicine which 
relaxes or opens. 


* ré-lix’-Ate, v.t. (Lat. relavatus, pa. par. 
of relaxo = to relax (q.v.).] To relax. 


“* Man’s body velaxated by reason of the heat of the 
summer."—Venner; Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, 
Pp. 235. 


ré-1Ax-a’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. relaxa- 
tionem, accus. of relaxatio, from relaxatus, 
pa. par. of relaxo = to relax (q.v.); Sp. relaxa- 
cion; Ital. relassazione, rilassazione.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of relaxing or making less tense 
or xvigid; the state of being relaxed or loos- 
ened; a diminution of tension, closeness, firm- 
ness or rigidity. 

“ Relaxation of the languid frame.” 
Cowper : Task, i. 81, 

2. The act of relaxing or moderating in 

strictness, severity, or rigour, 


“ Abatements and relazations of the laws of Christ.” 
—Waterland : Works, vi. 25. 


3, A reinission or abatement of effort, ap- 
plication, or attention: as, the reluwation of 
one’s efforts. 

4, The act of refreshing, or recreating ; an 
occupation or state intended to give relief to 
mind or body after effort ; a recreation. 


“ For what kings deem a toil, as well the; " 
Tp him is relacstion and mere Ad aged 
Cowper: Table Tatk, 156, 


II. Pathol.: Laxity, absence of tension, 
firmness, or tone in the muscles, &c., or in 
the system generally. 

| Letters of relaxation : 

Scots Law: Letters pening the signet, 
whereby a debtor was relieved from the horn, 
that is from personal diligence. Such letters 
are not now employed in civil cases, but in 
criminal prosecutions. One who has been 
outlawed may apply to the court of justiciary 
for letters of relaxation reponing him against 
the sentence. 


* ré-lax’-a-tive, a. &s. (0. Fr. relacatif.] 
A. As adj.: Having the power or quality 
of relaxing ; laxative. 
B. As substantive: 
1. A medicine or other thing which has 
power to relax ; a laxative medicine, 


“ You must use revaxatives.” 
Ben Jonson: Magnetic Lady. 


2. That which affords relaxation ; a relaxa- 
tion. 


ré-lay’, * re-laye, s. [Fr. relais=a relay; 
rob. from Low Lat. relamus = loose, lax ; 
t. relaxo = to relax (q.v.).] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. A supply of anything provided or kept 
in store for affording relief from time to time, 
or at successive stages. 


“ Change of follies and re7ays of joy.” 
bene Young : Night Thoughts, ii. 250. 


2. Specif., a supply or set of fresh horses 
placed at certain stages on the road in readi- 
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ness to relieve others, so that the traveller 
may proceed without delay. 

“The aing, boweuar, and the great officers of state, 
were able command relays."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch, ili, 

*3. A fresh set of horses, or hounds, or 
both, placed in readiness at certain places to 
be used to relieve others, in case the game 
pursued came that way. 


“['They] now dispose their cholce relays 
f horse and hounds, exch like each other fleet.” 
Davenant : Gondibert, i. 2 


II. Telegr. : A device for enabling telegraphic 
messages to be sent over very long distances. 
The whole line is divided into sections, at the 
end of each of which is a relay. This con- 
sists simply of an electro-magnetic arrange- 
ment by which the first current, enfeebled by 
travelling over the first section of the line, is 
only used to send a current from a fresh 
battery on to the next. 

“| Relay of ground: Ground laid up in fal- 
low. (Richardson.) 


relay-magnet, s. (Rrway, II.] 


rée-lay’, v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. lay (q.v.).] 
To lay again: as, To relay a pavement. 


rél’-biin, s. [The Chilian name.] The root 
of Calceolaria wrachnoidea collected in Chili to 
dye woollen cloth crimson. 


*ré-leas-a-ble, * ré-léase’-a-ble, «. 
{Eng. releas(e) ; -able.] Capable of being re- 
leased or remitted, 

“ Such [im b Wee 2 
Pip bi Be as Teeaende”—Draaton 
ré-léase’ (1), * re-lese, * re-lesse, vt. 
(OQ. Fr. relessier (Fr. relaisser), from Lat. 
relaxo = to relax (q.v.).] 
1, To set loose again ; to set free from re- 
straint, confinement, or servitude; to liber- 
ate, to free, to set at liberty. 


“ Knowest thou not that I have power to crucify 
thee, and have power to release thee ?"—John xix. 10.7 


2. To free from pain, care, trouble, grief, or 
other evil. 

3. To free from obligation or penalty: as, 
To release another from a debt. 

4. To quit, to remit, to let go, as a legal 
claim; to discharge or relinquish as a right 
to lands or tenements by conveying it to 
another who has some right or estate in 
possession. 

* 5. To let go, to cancel. (Dewt, xv. 2.) 

*6. To relax, to slacken. 

“It may not seem hard, if in cases of necessity, 
certain profitable ordinances sometimes be re/eased, 
rather all men AS strictly bound to the 
general rigor thereof.”— Hooker : ‘es. Polity. 

ré-lease’ ® w,t. (Pref, re-, aud Eng. lease, v. 
(q.v.).] To 


lease again or anew. 


ré-léase’ *re-lees, *re-les, *re-lese, s. 
(RELEASE (1), %.] , 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of releasing, liberating, or freeing 
from restraint, confinement, or servitude ; the 
state of being released ; liberation. 

2, Liberation or freeing from pain, care, 
trouble, grief, or other evil. . 
3. Liberation or discharge from obligation, 
penalty, responsibility, or claim of any kind ; 

acquittance, 

“Our parian must include a release from both."— 

Scott: Christian Life, pt. il., ch. vii. 

IL Technically: 

1. Law: A discharge of a right; an instru- 
ment in writing, by which estates, rights, 
titles, entries, actions, and other things are 
extinguished and discharged, and sometimes 
transferred, abridged, or enlarged; and, in 

eneral, it signifies a person's giving up or 
eine the right or action he has, or 
claims to have, against another or his lands. 


“ Releases are a discharge or conveyance of a man's 
right in lands or tenements to another that hath some 
former estate in possession.”— Blackstone: Comment., 
bk, ii, ch. 20. 

2, Steam-eng. : The opening of the exhaust- 
ort before the stroke is finished to lessen the 
back-pressure, 

ré-léas-eé’, s. [Eng. releas(e), v. 3 -ee.] 

Law : The person to whom a release is given ;. 

a relessee. 

*ré-lease’-mént, s. [Eng. release ; -ment.} 
The act of releasing, liberating, or freeing, as 
from confinement, obligation, penalty, &e.; 
release, 


“Tam a prisoner, notwithstanding the releasement 
of so many.”"—Howell: Letters, bk. il., let. 31. 


DOI, bdy ; pout, jow); cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, em; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion =shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 
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ré-léas'-ér, * re-lees-er, s. (Eng. releas(e), 
y.; -er.] One who or that which releases. 


ré-léas’-or, s. (Eng. releas(e), v. 3 -or.] 
Law: One who gives or grants a release ; & 
relessor. 


*re-lees, s, [RELEASE, $.] 


*re-lefe, * re-leef, * re-lef, * re-leif, 
*re-leve, *re-liefe, *re-lif, * re-lyve, 
s. [Retrer.] That which is left; the re- 
mains, the remainder ; refuse. 
“The releif gadir thai in hepes.” Cursor Mundi, 13,512. 


rél'-é-gate, v.t. [Lat. relegatus, pa. par. of 
relego=to send away, despatch, remove: re- 
= back, away, and lego = to send ; Fr. reléguer ; 
Sp. & Port. relegar ; Ital. relegare.] 
1. To send away ; to send out of the way; 
to banish or consign to some obscure position 
or destination. 


“We have not relegated religion to obscure munici- 
palities or rustic villages,”—Burke « French Revolution. 


*2. To send into exile ; to cause to remove 
to a certain distance from Rome for a certain 
time. 


rél-6-ga/-tion, s. [Lat. relegatio, from rele- 
gatus, pa. par. of relego = to relegate (q.v.); Fr. 
relégation; Sp. relegacion; Ital. relegaztone.] 
The act of relegating ; banishment, exile. 


“The Nicene fathers procured a temporary decree 
for his relegation."—Bp. Taylor: Liberty of Prophe- 
sying. (Ep. Ded.) 


ré-lént,, v.i. & ¢t. (Fr. ralentir=to slacken, 

to abate, from re- (Lat. vre-)= again; a (Lat. 
ad), and Lat. lentus = slack, slow, pliant, 
akin to lenis = soft, smooth, pliant.] (LENIENT. ] 

A. Intransitive: 

*1, To become soft in substance ; to soften ; 
to become less rigid or hard ; to give. 

*2. To melt, to deliquesce, to dissolve. 


“From the snow-heap'd Alps, 
To vernal suns relenting, pours the Rhine.” 
Thomson : Liberty, iv. 888. 


*3, To become less intense; to relax, to 
moderate, 

“The workmen let glass cool by degrees and in such 
relentings of fire, as they call their nealing heats,”"— 
Digby » On Bodies. 

4, To become less harsh, severe, cruel, or 
obdurate; to become more mild, tender- 
hearted, or forgiving ; to soften in temper ; 
to yield ; to give way. 

“Oh, then, at last relent : is there no place 

Left for repentance ?” Milton: P. L., iv. 79. 

*5, To stop; to leave off. 

“Yet scarcely once to breath would they relent.” 
Spenser: F. Q.. LV. ii. 18. 

*B. Transitive: 

1. To slacken, to relax, to abate, to moder- 
ate. (Spenser: F. Q., III. iv. 49.) 

2. To give up; to relax, to remit. 


“ There's no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avowed intent 
To be a pilgrim.” 
Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. li. 
8. To melt, to dissolve. 


“ All his body shulde be dyssolued and relented into 
salte dropes.”—Elyot ; Governour, bk. ii, ch. xii, 


4, To soften, to mollify. 


“The cruell hart that he bare toward the childe was 
clerely thereby relented."—Goldynge : Justine, fo. 3. 


5. To repent, to be sorry for, to regret. 
“She inly sorry was, and gan 7elent ~ 
What she had said.” Spenser: F. Q., III. vi. 25. 
* ré-lént, s. 
delay. 
‘Ne rested, till she came without relent 
Unto the land of Amazons, as she was bent.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. vii. 24 
ré-lént’-léss, a. ([Eng. relent; -less.] In- 
capable ofrelenting ; unpitying, hard-hearted ; 
unmoved by kindness, tenderness, or pity fer 
the sufferings or distresses of others; un- 
relenting, merciless, pitiless, obdurate. 
“ Relentless sweeps the stroke of fate.” 
Longfellow : Coplas de Manrique. 
ré-lént/-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. relentless ; -ly.] 
In a relentless or pitiless manner; without 
pity or compassion. 


*ré-lént’-léss-néss, s. [Eng. relentless ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being relentless. 
*ré-lént-mént, s. [Eng. 
The act or state of relenting. 
ré-lés-seé’, s. 
(q.v.). ] 
Law: The person to whom arelease is granted. 


[RELENT, v.] Remission, stay, 


relent; -ment.] 


[Pref. re-, and BEng. lessee 


releaser—relict 


ré’-lés-sor, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. lessor 
(q.v.).] 


Law; The person who executes a release. 


ré-lét’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. let, v. (q.v-).] 
To let again or anew, as a house ; to sublet. 


“To hire land, and even to purchase it, for the 
purpose of reletting in portions to poor and industri- 
ous inhabitants.”—St. James's Gazette, Sept, 23, 1885. 


rél’-é-van-cy, * rél’-é-vange, s. [Eng. 
relevant ; -cy, -ce.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

*1, The quality or state of affording relief 
or aid. 

2. The quality or state of being relevant or 
bearing upon the matter in hand or the point 
at issue ; applicableness, pertinence. 

“The matter of the charge which is here called the 

‘ relevancy of the Bible,’ was to be argued by lawyers.” 
—Burnet: Own Times (an. 1709). 

II. Scots Law: Fitness or sufficiency to 
bring about a decision. The relevancy of the 
libel is the justice and sufficiency of the 
matters therein stated to warrant a decree in 
the terms asked. The relevancy of the de- 
fence is the justice of the allegation therein 
made to elide the conclusion of the libel, and 
to warrant a decree of absolutor. 


rél-&-vant, a. [Fr., pr. par. of relever = to 
raise up, to assist; Lat. relevo=to lift up 
again : re- = again, and levo = to lift.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, Lit. : Relieving, assisting, lending aid or 
support. 


“To make our probations and arguments relevant.” 
—King Charles: Letter to A. Henderson, &c., p. 55. 


2. To the purpose; bearing on the matter 
in hand or the point at issue; pertinent, 
applicable, apposite. 

II. Scots Law: Sufficient to support the 
eause ; applied to a plea which is well founded 
in point of law, provided it be true in fact. 


rél’-8-vant-ly, adv. [Eng. revelant ; -ly.] In 
a relevant manner; pertinently. 


*y6él1-6-va-tion, s.  [Lat. relevatio, from 
relevatus, pa. par. of relevo = to raise or lift 
up again.) [RELEVANT.] The act of raising 
or lifting up. 


rél-ha’-ni-a, s. (Named after Rev. Richard 
Relhan, author of Flora Cantabrigiensis.] 


Bot. : The typical genus of Relhaniez (q.v.). 
Ornamental plants from South Africa culti- 
vated in British greenhouses. 


rél-ha-ni-6’-2, s. (Mod. Lat. relhani(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff: -ew.] 


Bot. : A sub-tribe of Senecionidesx. 


ré-li-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. reliable; 
The quality or state of being reliable. 


“The resistance of the air can be more accurately 
determined . . . although not with such reviability as 
with the chronograph.”—Cassell's Technical Educator, 
pt. x., p. 264, 


ré-li-a-ble, a. [Eng. rely; -able.] That may 
or can be relied upon; fit or worthy to be 
relied or depended on ; trustworthy. 


“ Reliable, dependable, and the rest of the suspi- 
cious gang which end in able, are none of them so 
hopelessly deformed as this (parcelable).”—WNotes & 
Queries, Aug. 21, 1886, p. 160. 


ré-li-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. reliable; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being reliable; re- 
liability. : 


ré-li-a-bly, adv. [Eng. reliab(le); -ly.] In 
areliable manner or degree ; so as to be relied 
on. 


ré-li’-ange, s. [Eng. rely; -ance.] 
1. The act or state of relying ; the quality 
or state of being reliant; confident depend- 
ence; confidence, trust. 


“ My reliance on his fracted dates 
Has smit my credit.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, ii. 1, 
2, Anything on which one does or may rely ; 
a ground of trust or confidence. 


~ity.] 


ré-li-ant, a. (Eng. rely; -ant.] Having, or 
characterized by reliance or confidence ; con- 
fident, self-reliant. 


rél-ic, *rel-ike, *rel-ique, * rel-yke, s. 
(Fr. reliques = relics, remains, from Lat. 
reliquias, accus. of reliquiw = remains, relics, 
from relinquo (pa. t. reliqui, pa. par. relictus) 
= to leave behind: re- = back, behind, and 
linquo = to leave ; Sp., Port., & Ital. reliquia.] 


* rél-ice-ly, adv. 


L. Ordinary Language : 

1, That which remains or is left atter the 
loss, decay, or destruction of the rest ; remains. 
* The relics of Taspietads secure Ge zest 3 

Ww receive ie 
ss Nebr Palamon & rete (Ded.) 

2. The body of a deceased person ; & corpse. 
So called from the notion of its being left 
behind by the soul. (Usually in the plural.) 

“The bleeding relics of men who had been the cap- 

tains of armies, the leaders of parties, the oracles of 
senates, and the ornaments of courts."—Macaulay-: 
Hist. Eng., ch. v. > 
3. That which is kept in memory of another ; 
a souvenir, a memento. 
II. Compar. Religions: The respect and 
veneration paid to relics of the departed are 
founded on association of ideas—that the dead 
person keeps up a connection with his remains 
—and are present in nearly every form of 
religion. The Spartans were enjoined by the 
oracle at Delphi to find and carry with them 
the bones of Orestes as a condition of success 
against the men of Tegza (Herod., i. 67, 68). 
Tylor (Prim. Cult., ed. 1873, ii. 150, 151) gives _ 
many instances of the preservation and 
honouring of relics among tribes of low culture 
in the present day. In Jewish history we 
read how when the corpse of a man ‘‘ was let 
down, and touched the bones of Elisha, he 
revived, and stood on his feet” (2 Kings xiii. 
21; ef. Acts xix. 12). The cultus of relics 
also obtains in Hastern religions ; the mythi- 
cal tooth of Booddha is venerated at Kandy. 
The Caaba is now as great an object of devotion 
to Muhammadans as was the shrine of a saint 
to medieval Christian pilgrims. Butitisinthe 
Roman Church that the veneration of relics has 
attainedits maximum. Addis and Arnold (Cath. 
Dict.) define relics to be ‘‘ bodies, or fragments 
of the bodies, of departed saints, articles, or 
portion of articles, which they have used, the 
holy nails, lance, spear, or fragments of the 
True Cross, and the girdle, veil, &., of the 
Blessed Virgin.” Devotion to relics, which 
dates from very early times, rests on two 
grounds : (1) Honouring the bodies of the dead 
who sleep in Christ ; and (2) the belief that 
God is sometimes pleased to honour the relics 
of his saints, by making them the instruments 
of miracles. All Roman altars contain some 
relic or relics, placed in a special repository 
called the sepulchre. Relics are usually 
venerated in public by being exposed in their 
reliquaries on the altar, with burning lights. 
A special mass and office may be said in 
churches possessing an important relic (in- 
signis reliquia) of a saint named in the Martyr- 
ology. In the Roman Breviary there are special 
offices for the Most Holy Relics (to be said on 
the fourth or last Sunday in October), for the 
Crown of Thorns, the Lance and Nails, &e. 
“Abuses have, no doubt, occurred in all ages with 
regard to relics. In 1215, canon 62 of the Fourth 
Lateran Council forbade relics to be sold or to be ex- 
posed outside of their cases or shrines, and prohibited 

public veneration of new relics till their authen- 


ticity had been approved by the Pope.”"—Addis & 
Arnold ; Cath. pices 714, ys ae: 


relic-bed, s. 
_ Geol. & Anthrop.: In the Swiss Lake-dwell- 
ings the bed ly- 
ing immediate- 
ly on the old d 
bed of the lake. & WG 
It is the Cultur- 4 aN SETS IN 
schicht~of_ Ger- OER MER 
man, and the . | 
Couche archéolo- 
gique of French 
authors. It con- 
sists of loose 
peat, with 
stones, gravel, 
wood, charcoal, - 
bones, and implements. The piles pass through 
this bed into the old bottom of the lake. 

“Tt was in this bed, which for the sake of conveni- 


ence we will call the Relic-bed, that the heads of piles 
were found.”—Keller ; Lake Dwellings (ed. Lee), i. 15. 


relic-worship, s. 


Compar. Religions : The worship of relics, 
especially of the actual remains of the dead. 


“The conception of such human relics becomi: 
fetishes, inhabited or at least acted through by the 
souls which formerly belonged to them, would give a 
rationai explanation of much relic-worship otherwise 
obscure,”—Tylor : Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), ii. 151. 


RELIC-BED. 


(Eng. relic; -ly.) In the 
manner of a relic or relics; with great care 
and veneration, as a relic. (Donne: Satire 2.) 


rél-ict, a. & s. (Lat. relictus (fem. relicta), pa 


par. of relinquo ; O. Fr. relicte.] [RExto.] 


ce a 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, eamel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, 


=e; ey=4; qu=kw. 


* A. As adjective: 
1. Deserted, left. 
“ Relict shrines."—Fuller: Ohurch Hist., I. ii. 11. 
2. Widowed. 
“ His relict lady."—Fuller > Worthies, ii. 13. 
'_ B. As subst.: \ woman whose husband is 
lead ; a widow. 
“If the fathers and husbands were of the household 


of faith, then certainly their reficts and child ae 
not be strangers in this household."—Sprat : Sermons. 


ré-lict’/-€d, a. [Reticr.] 


Law: Left dry, as land by the sudden reces- 
sion of the sea. 


ré-lie’-tion, s. [Reticr.] 

Taw: The sudden recession of the sea or 
other water, so as to leave the land dry; land 
ee ne by the recession of the sea or other 
water, 


ré-lied’, pa. par. ora. [Rety.] 


r6-liéf’, *re-lefe, *re-leve, s. [0. Fr. relef 

Fr. relief), from = to raise m4 torelieve, 

m Lat. relevo= to lift up. In some of the 
senses more directly from Ital. rilievo (q.v.). ] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of piper 1 the removing, 
wholly, or in part, of anything evil, painful’ 
burdensome, or oppressive ; comfort, allevia- 
tion, aid, succour ; the state of being relieved. 

2 “I will give him some revi¢/.” 
Shakesp. > Tempest, ii. 2. 

2. That which relieves; that which miti- 
gates or removes pain, grief, oppression, or 
other evil; s -, assistance given to a 
pauper under the poor-laws. 

a ae 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, cclxiv. 

3. Legal remedy of wrong. 

4, Release from a post or duty by a substi- 
tute, who may act either permanently or tem- 
a ~ a the release of a sentry from 

is post, which is taken Be A cepa soldier ; 
also, the person who thus 
place of another. 

ae a up the number of as lh as 
may be mesic, "— Daily Telagroen Beh. Tht lo” 

*5. Broken meat, &c., given in alms. 

Ag let hap omega hey trauaile of the almoigner, 
trenchours, and the relief to bere 
Chaucer : Testament of Loue, bk. i. 

6. Prominence or distinctness given to any- 
thing by being brought into close relation, 
proximity, or contrast with something else. 

Il. Technically : 

1, Feudal Law: A fine or composition paid 
by the heir of a tenant, holding by knight's 
service or other tenure, to the lord on the 
death of the ancestor for the a of suc- 
ceeding to the estate, which by strict feudal 
law had lapsed or fallen to the lord on the 
death of the tenant. 


“The heir, when admitted to the feud which his an- 
Saagusied tates landle eau siete antes: end the 
like, for such renewal of the feud ; which wae, called . 
relief, because it raised uw: re-established the 
inheritance.”—Blackstone : Donemtent., bk. ii., ch. 4, 

2. Scots Law: A sum exigible by a feudal 
superior from the heir who enters on a feu: 
also called casualty of relief. Also applied to 
the right of recovering money paid in certain 
cases; thus, if an heir (ag a debt legally 
ay foe by an executor he has relief against 

e executor. 


8. Fort.: The total height of the parapet 
above the bottom of the ditch. 


*4, Hunt. : A note on the horn played on 
arriving home. 
“As you sounded the recheat before, so now you 


must sound the releefe three times."—Aeturn from 
Parnassus. 


5. Phys. Geog. : The undulations or surface 
elevations of a country. 

6. Paint.: The appearance of projection 
and solidity in represented objects, so as to 
cause them to appear precisely as they are 
found in nature. 

Seiden ibe gute: sities tet light oF dlaiog, cx 
eolour.”—Reynolds : Discourse viii. 

7. Sculp., Arch., &c.: The prominence of a 
sculptured figure from the plane surface to 
which it is attached. According to the degree 
of prominence, it is known as alto-relievo 
(a-¥.) or high relief, mezzo- or demi-relief, and 

relief or low relief. 

“ You find the figures of many ancient coins rising 

up ina much more beautiful revief than those on the 
modern."—Addison : On Ancient M 


eves or takes the 


relicted—religion 


Relief-church, Relief-synod, s. 

Church Hist. & Eeclesiol. : A sect which arose 
in Scotland in 1752. A minister unacceptable 
to the bp ioe waving been presented to 
the parish of Inverkeithing, the Presbytery of 
Dunfermline hesitated to proceed with his 
settlement. First the Commission of Assembly 
and next the Assembly itself, in which the 
Moderate Party were then dominant, ordered 
them to go forward, Six ministers refused, ene 
of whom, the Rey. Thomas Gillespie, of Car- 
nock, was deposed for contumacy on May 23, 
1752, He founded the first Relief Congrega- 
tion, which on Oct. 22, 1761, developed into 
the Relief Presbytery. Ultimately it became 
a Synod, and on May 13, 1847, joined the 
Secession Church [Secession] in founding the 
United Presbyterian Church (q.v.). 

relief-valve, s. 

1. A valve belonging to the feeding appara- 
tus of a marine-engine, through whieh the 
water escapes into the hot-well when it is 
shut off from the boiler. 

2, A valve so arranged as to open outward 
when a dangerous pressure or shock occurs, 
to allow escape of water. 


3. A valve to allow access of air to a barrel 
from which liquor is drawn, 


*ré-liéf’-léss, a. (Eng. relief; -less.] _Desti- 
tute of relief. 


*r6-liéf’-ful, «. [Eng. relief; -ful(l).] Af- 
fording relief; relieving. 

“RB 7 7 

peo ae ahd a" ae reliefful expression.” —Richard. 


ré-li-ér, s. (Eng. rely; -er.] “One who relies. 
“To thee, to thee, my heaved-up hands appeal, 
Not to seducing lust, thy rash relier.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 639. 
ré-liév-a-ble, a. [Eng. reliev(e); -able.] 
eg of being relieved ; fitted to receive 
relief. 


“Neither can they, as to reparation, hold plea of 
things, wherein the y is relievable by common 
law.” —Hale : Orig. of Mankind, 


ré-liéve’, *re-leve, *re-lefe, v.t. [Fr. 
relever = to lift up, torelieve, from Lat. relevo 
to lift up : re-= again, and levo = to lift; Sp. 
& Port. relevar ; Ital. rilevare.] 

*1. To raise or lift again. 

2. To remove, wholly or in part, as any- 
thing which pains, oppresses, weighs down, or 
grieves ; to alleviate, to mitigate, to lighten, 
to assuage, to lessen: as, To relieve pain, to 
relieve want. 

3. To free, wholly or in part, from anything 
which pains, oppresses, weighs down, or 

eves; to afford relief to; to give ease, com- 

ort, or consolation to; to help, to ease, to 
succour. 


“ She calla them near, and with affection sweet 
Alternately relieves their weary feet.” 
Wordsworth ; Evening Walk. 


4, To ease or deliver from any burden, 
wrong, oppression, or injustice, by legal or 
legislative process or interposition ; to right 
by law. 

5. To release from any post, station, task, or 
duty, by the substitution of another person or 
party ; to put another in the place of, or to 
take the place of in the performance of any 
duty, task, &c. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 1.) 

6. To obviate monotony in; to prevent from 
being tedious, monotonous, or tiresome by the 
introduction of some variety. 


“The poet must not encumber his poem with too 
much business ; but sometimes relieve the subject with 
a moral reflection.”—Addison. 


*7, To give mutual assistance to; to sup- 
rt. 


“ Parallels, or like relations, alternately revieve each 
other; when neither will pass asunder, yet are they 
plausible together."—Browne. (Todd.) 

8. To make to seem to rise; to give con- 
spicuousness or prominence to; to set off by 
contrast ; to give the appearance of prominence 
or projection to, by the juxtaposition of some 
contrast. [Revier, II. 6, 7.] 


* yd-liéve'-mént, s. (Eng. relieve; ~ment.] 
The act of relieving; the state of being re- 
lieved ; relief. 

“With other relievements of their doleances.”— 
Daniel ; Hist. Eng., p. %. 


ré-liév’-ér, s. (Eng. reliev(e); -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who relieves ; one who 
gives ease or relief. 


“The comforters of their distress, and the relievers of 
their indigence.”—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. v., 
ch, i 
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2. Gun,; An iron ring fixed to a handle by 
means of a socket, which serves to disen: 
the searcher of a gun when one of its pointe te 
retained in a hole, 


ré-liév’-ing, pr. par. ora, {RELIEvE.] 


relieving-arch, s. 
Civ, Eng. : A discharging-arch (q.v.). 


relieving -officer, s. An officer ap- 
pointed by the Board of Guardians ofan English 
poor-law union to superintend the relief of the 
»00r in the union. It is his duty to inquire 
into all applications for relief, to visit the 
houses of the ap- 
plicants, and to 
give immediate 
relief in cases of 
urgency. 


relieving- 
tackle, s. 

Nautical : 

1. A tackle 
temporarily at- 
tached to the 
end of the tiller, 
to assist the 
helmsman in bad 
weather, and act 
as a guard in case of accident to the tiller 
ropes or wheel. 

2. A tackle from a wharf passed beneath a 
vessel when careened, and secured to the op- 
posite side, to act as a guard against upsetting 
and to assist in righting. 


* ré-lid’-vo, rél-i-é/-vo, s. 
ré-light’ (gh silent), v.t. & 4. 
Eng. light, v. (q.v-). ] 
A, Transitive: 
1, To light anew or afresh; to illumine 
again. r 
2. To rekindle ; to set on fire again. 


B. Intrans.: To rekindle; to burn again; 
to take fire again. 


ré-lig’-i-euse, s. [Fr., fem. sing. of religieuz.] 
A nun, 


RELIEVING-TACKLE. 


[RruiEvo.] 
[Pref. re-, and 


yf Beh (a silent), s, [Fr.] A religious 
q.v.)- 


ré-lig’-idn, * re-lig-i-oun, *re-lyg-yon, 
* re-lig-iun, s. (Fr. religion, Prov. religio, 
religion, from Lat. religionem, accus. of religio 
=religion. Not from religo= to bind back, 
else it would be religation, but from religens 
= pious, religious, pr. par. of relego = to gather 
together, to collect again: re-= again, and 
lego= to lay, to arrange, to gather; Sp. re- 
ligion ; Port. religtao ; Ital. religione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Objectively : 

(1) The outer form and embodiment which 
the inward spirit of a true or a false devotion 
assumed (Trench); a rite or ceremony prac- 
tised in the worship of God. 

“ To transform 
Oft to the image of a brute adorned 
With gay religions full of pomp and gold.” 
Milton: P. L., i. 872. 

(2) A system of doctrine and worship re- 
garded by its adherents as of Divine authority, 
as the Brahmanie religion, the Christian reli- 
gion. (Acts xxvi. 5; Gal. i. 13.) 

2. Subjectively: The feeling of veneration 
with which the worshipper regards the Being 
he adores, specially the intense veneration 
which the Christian has for the Trinity, with 
the moral results to which that veneration 
leads. (Cf. James i. 26, 27.) 


4 Darwin (Descent of Man, pt. i., ch. tii.) 
considers that the feeling of religious de- 
votion is a highly complex one, consisting of 
love, complete submission to an exalted and 
mysterious superior, a strong sense of depen- 
dence, fear, reverence, gratitude, hope for the 
future, and perhaps other elements. No being, 
he thinks, could experience so complex an 
emotion until advanced in his intellectual 
and moral faculties to at least a moderately 
high level. 

II. Technically : 

1, Anthrop. & Compar. Religion : Prof. C. P. 
Tiele (Zncy. Brit. (ed. 9th) art. Religions) thus 
divides the faiths of the world :— 

I, Nature Religions ; 


1. Polydwmonistic Magical Religions under the con- 
trol of Animism. Example, the religions of Savages. 


a i A en nn A 
boil, béy; pout, j6wl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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2. Purified or Organized Magical Religions, Therian- 
thropic Polytheisin. . 

(a) Unorganized. Example, the old Dravidian faith, 

the religion of the Finns, &c, 

(b) Organized. Example, the Egyptian religion, the 

more organized American Indian faiths. 

& Worship of man-like but superhuman and semi- 
ethical beings. Anthropomorphic Polytheism. Ex- 
ample, the Vedic, Zoroastrian, and various Semitic 
faiths, the Celtic, Germanic, Hellenic, and Graco- 
Roman religions. 

Il. Ethical Religions 

1. National Nomistic (Nomothetic) Religions, Brah- 
manism, Judaism, &c. 

2. Universalistic Religious Communities. 
Buddhism, Christianity. 

2. Law: The following eleven offences 
against religion were formerly punishable by 
the civil power: Apostasy, heresy, reviling 
the ordinances of the Church, blasphemy, 
profane swearing, conjuration or witchcraft, 
religious imposture, simony, profanation of 
the Lord’s day, drunkenness, and lewdness. 
Only some of these are now penal offences ; 
for instance, witchcraft is exploded, while 
apostasy and heresy are permitted on the 
broad principles of religious liberty. 

3. Roman Church: The religious state; that 
state in which a person gives up earthly 
duties and affections, devoting himself or her- 
self to the service of God in a religious order 
or community. Thus, to enter religion = to 
become a member of a religious order or con- 
gregavion. 

4, Statistics : If the population of the world 
be estimated at 1,500 millions, the univer- 
salistic religious communities contain more 
than two-thirds of the human race, say 420 
millions of Christians, as many Buddhists, 
and 200 millions of Muhammadans. Thenext 
faith in point of numbers is Brahmanism, 
with about 180 millions. 

{ G) Natural religion: Religion formed on 
a study of the evidences afforded by nature of 
the power, wisdom, and goodness of God. 
(Cf. Rom. i. 20). 

(2) Religion of Humanity : [Positivism]. 


(3) Revealed religion: Religion as embodied 
in or founded on Divine Revelation. 


* ré-lig’-idn-ar-y, a. & s. [Eng. religion; 
-ary.] 
A. As adj.: Pertaining or relating to re- 
ligion ; pious. 
“* His [Bishop pepe on ey religionary professions in 


his last will and testament.”—&Sp, Burlow: Remains, 
Pp. 638. 


B. As subst.: The same as RELIGIONIST. 


* y8-lié’-ion-ér, s. 
religionist (q.v.). 


* r6-lig’ion-ism, s. (Eng. religion; -ism.] 
A profession or affectation of religion ; the 
outward practice of religion ; false or affected 
religion, & 

“* Political Religionism.’—In Professor Dugald Ste- 
wart's first Dissertation on the Pri ss of Philosophy, 
I find this singular and significant term.”—J. Disraeli: 
Curiosities of Literature. 


t ré-lig’-ion-ist, s. (Eng. religion ; ~ist.] 
1. One who is given to religionism ; a re- 
ligious bigot. 


“An upstart and new fangled invention of some 
bigotical religionists.”’—Cudworth : Intell. System, p. 18. 


2, A partisan of a religion. 


ré_lig’ -idn-ize, vi. & t. 
A, Intrans.: To profess a religion, or re- 
ligionism. 
B. Trans. : To make religious. 


* ré-lis’-ion-léss, a. (Eng. religion; -less.] 
Destitute of religion; not professing or be- 
lieving in religion. 


*ré-lig-i-6s'-i-ty, s. (Fr. religiosité; Ital. 
religiosita ; Sp. religiosidad.] Sense or senti- 
ment of religion ; tendency towards religious- 
ness. 

ré-lig’-iotis, a. &s. (Fr. religieux, from Lat. 
religiosus, from religio = religion (q.v.); Sp., 
Port., & Ital. religivoso.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining or relating to religion; con- 
cerned with or devoted to religion: as, re- 
ligious society, religious books. 

_2. Imbued with religion; exhibiting re- 
ligion ; pious, godly, devout: as, a religious 
man. 

3. Characterized by religion or piety ; aris- 
ing from religion ; pious, 

_4, Devoted by vows to the practice of re- 
ligion ; bound by vows to a monastic life. 


Islam, 


(Eng. religion; -er.] A 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wit, hére, camel, hér, thére; Pine, pit, sire, 


religionary—relive 


* 5. Bound by, or abiding by some solemn 
obligation; scrupulously faithful; conscien- 
tious, rigid, strict. 


‘* With all religious strength of sacred vows.” 
Shakesp, : King John, iii. 1. 


B. As subst. : One who is bound by monas- 
tic vows, or devoted to a life of piety and de- 
votion; a monk or nun. A religious, after 
profession, lost all civil rights. 

“To the religiouses that were in Gascoyne, 
He gaf a thonsand mark.” R. Brunne, p. 186. 


q| Religious Tract Society: [TRACT]. 


religious-house, s. A monastery or 
nunnery. 


* re-lig-i-ous-i-te, s. 


ré-lig’-iotis-ly, * re-lig-i-ous-liche, adv. 
[Eng. religious ; -ly.] 

1. In areligious, pious, or devout manner; 
with love, reverence, and obedience to the 
Divine will; piously, devoutly, reverently. 

2. According to the rites of religion ; ac- 
cording to the precepts of divine law. 

“ For their brethren slain, 
Religiously they ask a sacrifice.” 
Shakesp.. Titus Andronicus, i. 2. 

3. Exactly, strictly, conscientiously ; with 
strict observance, 


“ The original ‘Jehovah,’ which ought upon all occa- 
sions to have been religiously retained.”—Bp. Horsley - 
, VOL. iii., ser. 30. 


*yrS-lig’-iots-néss, s. ([Eng. religious ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being religious. 


“ A goodly religiousness or monastical life.”— Wood : 
Athene Oxon., Vol. i. (Whittyngham). 


* yel-ike, s, ~ [RELIC.] 


* ré-lin’-quent, a, ([Lat. relinquens, pr. par. 
of relinquo =to leave, to relinquish (q.v.). ] 
Relinquishing. 


ré-lin’-quish, v.t. (0. Fr. relinquis-, stem 
of pr. par. of relinguir, from Lat. relinquo = 
to leave: re-= back, again, and linquo =to 
leave ; O. Ital. relinquere.] 

1. To leave, to give up, to abandon, to with- 
draw from; to give up or retire from posses- 
sion or occupancy of ; to quit. 

“The English colonies grew poor and weak, though 

the English lords grew rich and mighty; for they 
laced Irish tenants upon the lands relinquished by 
he English.”—Davies: State of Ireland. : 

2. To cease from ; to desist from ; to aban- 
don, to give up, 

“ Relinquishing the war against an exhausted 
kingdom."— Bolingbroke : Remarks on Hist. of Eng. 

3. To renounce or give up a claim to; to 
forego, to resign, to abandon. 


“He would not rei ish his own rights, but he 
would respect the rights of others.”—Macaulay : 
Fist. ., ch. iv. 


[RELIGIOSITY.] 


ré-lin’-quish-ér, s. (Eng. relinquish; -er.] 
One who relinquishes ; one who leaves, quits, 
abandons, or renounces. 


ré-lin’-quish-mént, s. (Eng. relinquish ; 
-ment.) The act of relinquishing, leaving, 
abandoning, or renouncing ; renunciation. 


“The utter relinguishment of all thin; ish.” — 
Hooker ; Hecles. Polity, bk. iv., § 3. ee 


rél-i-qua, s. (Lat. neut. pl. of reliquus= 
remaining, from relinquo (pa. t. reliqui) = to 
relinquish (q.v.). ] 
Law: The remainder or debt which a person 
finds himself debtor in, upon the balancing or 
liquidating of an account. (Wharton.) 


* réY-i-quaire, s. [Fr.] The same as RELI- 
QUARY (2) (q.v.). 
“While from the opening casket rolled 
A chain and religuaire of gold.” 
oF Scott: Rokeby, vi. 6. 
rél-i-qua-ry (1), s. [REL1qua.] 
Law: The debtor ofa reliqua, or ofa balance 
due; also a person who only pays piecemeal. 
(Wharton.) 


rél’-i-qua-ry (2), s. (Fr. reliquaire, from Lat. 
reliquice = relics (q.v.).] A depository for a 
relic or relics ; a casket or case in which relics 
are kept. 
“Tt was my goodly lot to gai 
A reliquary meate Cia 
Sight « Scott: Rokeby, vi. 18. 
* rél-i_qua/-tion,s. [Liquation.] Remains, 
residue. 


“The reliquation of all which preceded.”—Hacket : 


Life of Williams, ii. 197. 
* rel-ique, s. [REttc.] 


reliquize (as ré-lik’-wi-é), s. pl, 


1 {Lat. = 
remains, remnants. ] 
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1. Eccles. : (RELIC, II.]. 

2. Bot.: The withered remains of leaves,. 
which, not being articulated with the stem,, 
cannot fall off, but decay upon it. Called also» 
Indusiz. , 


* reliquian (as ré-lik’-wi-an), a. [Eng. 
* reliqu(e) ; -ian.] Pertaining to, concerning, 
or constituting a relic. 


“A great ship would not hold the reliquian pieces 
which the Papists have of Christ's cross. "—R, Hill: 
Pathway to Piety, 1629, p. 149 (reprint 1847). 


* y6-li-qui-date, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
liquidate (q.v.).] To liquidate anew; to 
adjust a second time. 


* r6-li_qui-da/-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
liquidation (q.v.).] The act of reliquidating ; 
a second or renewed liquidation or adjustment. 


rél-ish, * rel-lice, s. [RE.IsH, v.] 

I. Literally: 

1. The effect of anything on the palate ;. 
taste, savour. (Generally used of a pleasing: 
taste.) 


“ Distinguish every relish, sweet and sour,” 
Davies: Immort. of the Soul, 8. 16. 


2. That which is used to impart a flavour 
to anything; espec., something taken with 
food to increase the pleasure of eating. 

Il. Figuratively : 

1. That quality in any object which gives: 
pleasure ; the power or quality of pleasing. 


“The fruits of liberty have the more agreeable 
relish after the uneasy hours of a close and tedious 
confivement.”—Waterland : Works, viii. 459. 


2. Pleasure or delight given by anything. 


““We do not ‘always find equal relish in the same- 
Reet : Light of Nature, vol. i., pt. i, 
ch. vi. 


3. Inclination, taste, fondness, appetite, 
liking. (Now usually followed by for, form- 
erly also by of.) 

*4, A small quantity or admixture just. 
perceptible. 

** Some act 
That has no relish of salvation in't.” 
5 Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 3, 

* 5, Characteristic quality or sort; cast. 


“ His fears . . . be of the same relish as ours are."”— 
Shakesp. ; Henry ¥., iv, 1. 


rél’-ish, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. relecher, relicher = 
to lick over again : re- = again, and lecher (Fr. 
lécher)= to lick, from O. H. Ger. lecchon,. 
lechén ; Ger. lecken = to lick (q.v.).] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To give a relish or agreeable flavour or 


taste to. 
“ On smoking lard they dine; 
A sav’ry bit that serv’d to relish wine.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses viii. 
. 2. To like or enjoy the taste or flayour of ;. 
to partake of with pleasure or gratification. 
3. To be pleased with ; to be gratified by ;. 
to enjoy. 
“To see how people relished the same.” 
Drayton: Miseries of Queen Margaret. 
* 4, To savour or smack of ; to have a smack 
or taste of. 
*B, Intransitive: 
1. To have a pleasing taste. 


“The SRENG feet of tables were carved into the shape: 
of lions, without which, theirgreatest dainties Sania 
not relish to their palates.” —Hakewill: On Providence. 


2. To give pleasure. 


et = I Hee ee finder out of ae Boones it would 
ave relished among my other discredits,”— 
Shakesp.: Winter’s Tale, a) 1 9 - 


3. To have a relish or flavour. 


“*A theory, which how much soever it may relish 
of wit and invention, hath no foundation in na’ are. _— 
Woodward, 


*rélish-a-ble, a. [Eng. relish; -able.} 
Capable of being relished ; having a pleasing 
taste. 

Worse bread for the use of man.”—Adams: 

By Seis) (7 fuer’ vi. (Pref. re-, and 

ng. listen (q.v.).] To listen again. (Tenny- 
son; Brook, 18.) se : : 

* ré-live’, v.1. & t. 
Vv. (a.v.).4 

A. Intrans. : To live again ; to come to life 
again; to revive. 


(Pref. re-, and Eng. live, 


“ Will you deliver 
How this dead queen relives?” 
Shakesp. : Pericles, v. ¥. 
B. Trans.: To bring back to life; to re- 
animate, to revive. 
“Thought with that sight him much to have reliv'd.” 
Spenser: F. Q., viii. 3. 


sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. , © = 6; ey =a; qu=kw, 


we-load,, v.t. or 4. [Pref. re-, and Eng. load 
Vs (q.v.).] To load again, asa gun, &e ; 


“ It is impossible for thi ook 
Voyare Ree a 2 em to reload, {Third 


ré-loan’, v.t. . re-, and Eng. loan, v. 
(g.v.). To lend or loan again ; to lend again 


hat which has been lent and repaid. (Amer.) 


ré-loan’, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. Joan, s. 
(q.v.).J A second lending or loan. (Amer.) 


* ré-10-cate’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. locate 
(q.-v.).] ‘To locate a second time. 


ré-lo-ca'-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. loca- 
tion (q.v.).}, 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: The act of relocating. 

2. Scots Law: A reletting; the renewal of a 
lease. 

J Tacit relocation: The tacit or implied re- 
newal of a lease, inferred where the landlord, 
instead of warning the tenant to remove at 
the palate expiration of the lease, has 
allowed him to continue without making any 
new agreement. 

* ré-lddge’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. lodge, v. 
(q.v.).] Tolodge again. (Southey.) 


*ré-long’, v.t. ([Pref. re-, and Eng. long 
(q.v.).] to prolong, to postpone. 

“Ith: i ha » 

i as pameanoas ak Loa 
* ré-love’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. love, v. 
(q.v.).] To love in return. 

“To own for him so familiar and levelling an affec- 
tion as love, much more to expect to be reloved by 
him, were pot the least saucy presumption man could 
be guilty of, did not his own comman ts make it 
a duty."—Boyle. 

*ré-lu-cent, a. (Lat. relucens, pr. par. of 
reluceo ; re-= back, and luceo = to shine.] 
1. Throwing back or reflecting light ; bright, 
littering. 
2. Bright, shining, eminent, conspicuous. 
“In brighter mazes, the relucent stream 
oer the mead.” Thomson: Summer, 162. 
* rd-liict’, u4. (Lat. reluctor, from re- = back, 
and luctor = to struggle.] To struggle or 
strive against anything ; to make resistance. 

“We, with studied mixtures, force our relucting 

appetites.”"—Decay of Piety. 
ré-lict’-ance, ré-lict’-an-cy, *re-luct- 
an-cie, s. (Eng. reluctan(t) ; -ce, -cy.] 

1. The quality or state of being reluctant; 

unvillingness, repugnance, dislike. 
“ With feigned alacrity, she bears 
His strong reluctance down. 
Thomson: Liberty, iv. 779. 


* 2. Regret, displeasure. 
“To the great honour and reluctancy of all good 
men.”—Athena@ Oxon., vol. ii. (an. 1666), 


ré-liict’-ant, a. [Lat. reluctans, pr. par. of 
reluctante. 


reluctor = to struggle against ; Sp. J 
{Rexvct.) 
*1. Striving or struggling against some- 


thing ; struggling or resisting violently. 
“Ind wreaths reluctant flames, the sign 
Of wrath awak’d.” Milton; P, L., vi. 58. 
2. Unwilling to do what one has to do; 
acting with reluctance or repugnance; loth, 
unwilling, disinclined, averse, 
“ Their chief, with step reluctant, still 
Was on the hill.” 
Scott ¢ Lady wf the Lake, iii. 28. 
8. Proceeding from, or characterised by re- 
luctance or repugnance ; done or granted with 
reluctance: as, reluctant obedience, 


ré-lict’-ant-ly, adv. (Eng. reluctant ; -ly.] 


In a reluctant manner; with reluctance; un- 
willingly. 
Stare aero 
reluct an we went.” 
ie Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ii. 


I y8-liie'-tate, v.i. [Lat. reluctatus, pa. par. 
of reluctor = to struggle against.) [ReLuct.] 
To struggle in opposition; to resist; to act 
reluctantly. 


“Men devise colours to delude their reluctating 
consciences. "—Decay of Piety. 


*ré-liic-ta’-tion, s. [Retucrarr.] Resist- 
ance, opposition, reluctance, repugnance. 


“ [ have done as many villanies as another, 
And with as little reluctation.” 
Beaum, & Flet.: Pilgrim, i. 2 


*yré-lume;, v.t. [O. Fr. relumer ; Fr. rallwmer.) 
(Retumine.] To light again; to rekindle. 
(Lit. & fig.) 

“I know not where is that Promethean heat 


{ can thy light relwme.” 
=scuoliae fon, Shakesp. : Othello, v. 2. 


reload—remanent 


* ré-lt'-mine, v.t. (Lat. relumino, from re- = 
again, and lumino = to light, lumen, genit. lu- 
minis = light ; Ital. rallwminare.] 

1. To light again or anew; to rekindle. 
“ His eye relwmines its extinguished tires,” 


Cowper : 1, 442, 
2. To illuminate again, . bial 
ré-ly’,, vi, (Pref. re-, and Eng. We (2), v. 

(4.v.).J 


*1, Lit.: To rest or lean physically, 
“ His most holy hand relies 
Upon his knees.” Davies; Holy Roode, p. 15. 
2. Fig.: To rest or lean with confidence, as 
when satisfied of the truth or certainty of 
facts, evidence, or future events, or of the 
veracity and trustworthiness of a person ora 
statement, or of the ability and willingness of 
a person to do any act, fulfil a promise, &c. ; 
to depend ; to have confidence ; to trust; to 
rest. (Followed by on or wpon.) 
“ Who slights not foreign aid, nor overbuys ; 
Rut on our native strength in time of need reties.” 
Dryden: To John Dryden of Chesterton, 
*3. Reflexively: To rest; to trust; to cause 
to depend. 


“ Not relying ourselves entirely upon him and his 
salvation."—Sp. Saunderson. sani 


ré-made’, pret. £ pa. par. of v. [REMAKE.] 


ré-main’, * re-mayne, v.i. & ¢. [From the 

O. Fr. impers. verb a1 remaint, from remaindre 
= to remain; Lat. remanet = it remains, re- 
maneo = to remain: re-= behind, and maneo 
= to remain; O. Sp. remaner; Sp. & Port. 
remanear.] 

A, Intransitive: 

1. To continue in a place; to stay, toabide, 
to wait. 


“While here a do remain.” 
Shakesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 


2. To stay or be left behind after others 
have gone; to be left after a part has been 
taken away or lost ; to survive ; to be left out 
of a greater quantity. 


“He was seen of above five hundred brethren at 
once; of whom the greater remain unto this 
present, but some are fallen asleep.”—1 Cor, xv. 6. 


3. To continue or endure in a particular 
state, form, or condition. 


“This mystery remained undiscovered.” —Shakesp. - 
Winter's Tale, v. 2. 


* 4, To continue or endure, generally. 


“The upright shall dwell in the land, and the per- 
ect shall remain in it."—Proverbds ii. 21. 


*5. To live, to dwell, 


“Did heask forme? Where remains he?"—Shakesp. : 
As You Like Jt, iii, 2, 


6. To be left as not included or comprised ; 
to be left still to be dealt with. 
“ There remains meet in that too,” 


kesp,: 1 Henry VI., v. 8 
7. To be reserved. 
“ For thee remains a heavier doom.” 
Shake: 


sp.: Richard IT., 1. 8. 
* BY Transitive: 


1. To be left to; to continue with. 


“ In a little time, while breath remains thee.” 
Milton; Samson Agonistes, 1,126, 


2. To be left or reserved for ; to await. 
“tebe mae : rn ae eee May. 
ré-main’, s. (Remar, .] 
*1, The act or state of remaining; stay, 
abode. 


“ Let's fetch him off or make remain alike.” 
Shakesp, : Coriolanua, 1. 4 


* 2, Something which remains or is left to 
be done, 


“ All the remain is welcome.” 
Shakesp. : Oymbeline, il. 1. 


8, That which remains or is left ; remainder; 
a remnant. (Now only used in the plural.) 
canard Phaer: Vaal Aineidos i. 

4, Specifically in the plural: 

(1) That which remains of a human body 
after life has ceased ; a corpse, a dead body. 

® The productions, espec. the literary 
productions, of one who is dead; posthumous 
works. 
J Organic remains : [ORGANIC]. 


ré-main’-dér, s. & a. [0. Fr. remaindre= 
to remain ; cf. attainder, from Fr. attaindre ; 
rejoinder, from Fr. rejoindre.) 
A. As substantive: 
L Ord. Lang. : That which remains ; ary- 
thing left over after a part has been taken 
away, lost, or destroyed ; a remnant. 


. der of his hours.” 
“ [He] wastes the heed remain ie a 0 oe 
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IL. Technically : 

1, Arith., Alg., &c, } That which is left over 
of the su end, after taking away the 
minuend, 

2. Eng. Law: An estate in remainder is 
defined to be an estate limited to take effect 
and be were after another estate is deter- 
mined. Thus if a man seized in fee-simple 
grants lands to A for twenty years, or other 
period, and, after the determination of the 
said term, then to B and his heirs for ever, 
here A is tenant for years, with remainder to 
B, since an estate for years is created out of 
the fee, and given to A, and the residue or re- 
mainder to B. Remainders are either con- 
tingent, cross, or vested (or executed) re- 
mainders. A contingent (or executory) re- 
mainder is where the estate in remainder is 
limited to take effect either to an uncertain 
person, or upon an uncertain event; so that 
the particular estate may chance to be deter- 
mined, and the remainder never take effect. 
A cross remainder is where each of two 
grantees has reciprocally a remainder in the 
share of the other. Thus, if an estate be 
granted as to one half to A for life, with re- 
mainder to his children in tail, with remainder 
to B in fee-simple ; and as to the other half 
to B for life with remainder to his children in 
tail, with remainder to A in fee-simple, such 
remaindersare called cross-remainders. Vested 
(or executed) remainders are those by which a 
present interest 2 pean to the party, though 
it is to be enjoyed in future, and by which the 
estate is invariably fixed to remain to a deter- 
minate person after the particular estate is 
spent, as if A be tenant for years, remainder 
to B in fee: here B's remainder is vested, 
which nothing can defeat or set aside. 

3, Publishing: An edition, the sale of which 
has practically ceased, and which is cleared 
by the trade at a reduced price. 


“ One of those satires on the vanity of anthors and 
the rashness of publishers—a list of remainders."— 
Atheneum, Oct. 3, 1885, p. 434. 


*B. As adj.: Remaining ; left over ; refuse. 
“ Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
Aftera voyage.” Shakesp,; As You Like It, ii. 7. 
remainder-man, s. 
Law: He who has an estate after a particu- 
lar estate is determined. : 


ré-maing’, s. pl. [ReMAIN, 8.) 


re-make’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. make, v. 
(q-v.).] To make again or anew. 


“ Perfectly remake us after the image of our Maker.” 
—Glanvill ; Apology. 


ré-mand), *re-maund, v.t. [Fr. remander= 
or 


to send back again, from Lat. remando 
= to send back word ; re- = back, and mando = 
to enjoin, to send word; Sp. remandar ; Ital. 
remandare,] 

*1. Ord. Lang.\: To send back ; to call or 
order back. 

“He sygnyfied his estate to the duke of Orlyance, 
wherevpon he was remaunded, and so he retourned to 
Parys."—Serners : Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. ii., ch. cevi. 

2. Law: To remit in custody to some future 
time, as an accused person, in order to allow 
ae for the further inquiry into the 
ease, and the collection of further evidence ; 
to adjourn to a future time, as a case demand- 
ing further investigation and evidence. 

“ They shall, notwithstanding, be remanded and re 
main prisoners."—Prynne; T'reachery & Disloyalty, 
pt. iv., p. 27. 

ré-mand’, s. [REeMAND, v.] 

Law: The act of remending; the state of 

being remanded. 


* r8-mand/-mént, s. (Eng. remand; ~ment.] 
The act of remanding ; a remand, 


*rém’-a-nenge, * rém’-a-nen-¢y, s 
(Eng. remanen(t); -ce, -cy.] 

1. The quality or state of being remanent; 
continuance, permanency. 


“The remanency of concupiscence or original ain in 
the regenerate,”"—Jer, Taylor : Of Original Sin. 


2. That which remains; a residuum. 


“To make it sublime into finely Sieh crystals 
“aries remanence at the bottom."—Zoyle: Works, 
81. 


rém’-a-nent, a. & s. [Lat. remanens, pr. par 
of remaneo = to remain (q.v.).} 
A. As adj.: Remaining, surviving. (Obso- 
lete except in Scotch legal and ecclesiastical 
phraseology.) 


“Our old guilt, and the remanent affections must be 
taken off."—Taylor ; Of Repentance, ch. ii., § 2 


ee ee 
bOI, béy; pdt, jdw1: sat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
-cian, -tian = shgu. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shits. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, deh 
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remanet—remember 


oar ems we Cin oe | tS ree 9 ee, 


B. 4s swist.> The part remaining; & rem- 
want, 2 residuam. 
majesty bough’ Ma qemeeente the remanent 
PP hay mg mehabnk : 
ii aegaetilinsa 
A quantity of magnetisma retained 
ip nke of en after & magnetic eurrent has 
through it. A massive bar of iron re- 
arog iis magnetism much longer than one 
formed of 3 bundle of soft iron wires. 


yém-a-nét, s [Lat =it rewsins] [Re 
Mare, 7.) 
Low: & suit which stands over to another 


sitting, or ling heme with it 
which i s aigenel or deluged 


rmx mi-6, o. [Pa. par. of Fr. romanier = 
handle again, to do over again.) 

Paleont. (Of fossils): Derived from seed 
beds. The De? searee, are often 
coloured di rentiy from other fossils and 
from the rook, and look water-worn. 

“ Feasiiaderived from from older beds axe called remanié.” 

—Lyeil > Students Maun, Or. 

rémark,« [Fr seme [Remarx, 7] 

1. The act of remarking or taking notice ; 
notice, observation. 

“Tie come, the worth She watch, may yot clue 

rate Comper > Table Taik, 28. 

2 A brief statement taking notice of, or 
A ar to, something; an o jon, a 

« wets Gre 

‘These choice remarks he trom bis tia ws 

*3. Noticeable quality ; aes 

4 Exgr.: A small picture or other dis- 
tingnishing mark placed by an artist on an 


‘red plate, y in the margin, Also 
el atiatadivesy, oa = ronsrk yteul & remark 
plata. 


ré-mark’ (), 7%. & i. [Fr. remarquer = to 
taark, to note, to heed : re- = again, and mar. 
queer = to mark; marque = & mark} Sp. re 
marcar > Ital. rimareare. 

A. Troasitiz : 

1. To observe; to note mentally; to take 
note or notice of, 

2. To utter by way of remark, comment, or 
observation ; to observe ; to say, as a thought 
that has oceurred to the speaker. 


*&% To distinguish, to mark; te point out. 


Tarks ; ifamxes. 
a." — Water 


ré-mark’ (@), . ro sae re-, and Eng. mark, 
¥. (q.¥-).] bc pend again or anew. 
ré-mark~-a-ble, ». ~ s. Pe. eR 
from = Ter g.¥.); Sp. 
remarcable ital rimarcabile,) 
A. As adjective: 
1. Worthy of remark or notice ; observable, 
“Tis remartabie, that 
Talk most, who Kare helene ose 
2 Extraordinary; deserving of especial 
notice ; wonderful, conspicuous, rare, unusual, 
distinguished, famous. 
*B. As sudst.: Something notable, extra- 
ordinary, or remarkable. 


“To write the rewartobies of their reigns. ”"—FPuller > 
Worthies; Buckinghamshire. 


~mezs.] The quality or state of Ging remark- 


able; worthiness of remark or notice ; observ- | 


ableness. 
jemess of this 


eat ofthe lew igaify the remartabi punish- 
Teen’ the J ws, ag signal re’ from the fed | 
@ sig eNSe erucified 


a pa O ade, (Eng. remarkabd(ie 
ty.) Ina “pemarkable or extraordinary — 

ner or degree; notably, extraordinariiy, un- 

usually; so as to call for especial notice or 

pean 

I wie i Fist. Bag... ch. xi — ep 
ré-marked’, po. por. or a. [Rewanx, ©] 

Notable, conspicuous, remarkable. 

“You 
The mest remark’d f tne Linsdow = 
Shakerp. > Henry ¥FIIT., v. 1. 

vé-mark’-ér, «= (Eng. remark, v.; -r.] One 


Ste, fat, fare, amidst, what, fll, father; 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, cit 


| ré-mée-di-al, 
ré-mark’-a-ble-niss, x (Eng. remarkable; 


who makes remarks or observations; an 
observer. 


would but once 
same subject, 
cy. 


— Wats, 


ré-mar- s [Pref. re, and Eng. 
marriage (q.V. ] A second or repeated mar- 
riage ; any marriage after the first. 


re-mar-ry, *re-mar-y, 7%. & i [Pref. 
re-, and Eng. marry (q.v. i] 
A. Trans.: To marry again or a second 
time, 
B. Intrans.; To be married again or a 
second time. — 
remarry = 
ee cere ee te 
ré-mast’, v4. [Pref. re-, and Eng. v. 
(q.v.).] "To furnish or provide a Hg a new 
mast or masts. 


’-t¥-eate, vt. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
mastivate (q.v.).] To masticate or chew over 
again, as in chewing the cud. 


“They are remasticated Slime 
called),"—Smithson > Geerul Bock for Parmers, p. 37. 


ré-mas-ti-ca’— wie [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
mastication (q.v.).] act of remasticating 
or chewing over again. 
Book for fovea, p. 3s 
*rem-berge,s. [Ramsrrce.] 


rem’-blai (ems 4n),s. [Fr., from remblayer 
= to fill upan excavation, to embank ; O. Fr. 
emblacr = to hinder, to embarrass.] 

1, Fort. : The elevated portion ofearthworks 
formed by the disposition of the déblai, or 
excavated materials. 

2. Hug. : The earthwork that is carried to 
bank in the case of a rail’ head eeepc 
versing a natural depression 


“eee 2% [Etym. sk To remove. 


“I... raaved an’ rembied um 
Tennyson : verchere: Poroner (ul steiey, VR 


*reme,s. [REaLM.]) 


ré-méad’, *remeid, s. [Remepy.] Aremedy. 
“Pasta remead.” Burns: Poor Mailie’s Dlegy. 


*ré-méan’, *re-mene, v.t. [Pref re, and 
Eng. mean, Vv. (q.v.).] remind. (Gower.) 


* ré-mé’-ant, a. [Lat. remeans, pr. par. of 
Temeo = to return.) Returning ; coming back. 


ré-méas’-tre (s as vt. [Pref. re, and 
Eng. measure, v. (q.v.).] To measure again 
or anew. 
“Th —_ “y 

ie way Soo th seenermaneeae 
ré-mé’-di-a-ble, a. [Eng. remedy; -~able.] 
ee of being remedied ; admitting of s 


“The remediable evils of their conditions.”—Stand- 
ard, Jan. 18, 1886. 


* ré-mé’-di-a-ble-néss, s. [ remedi- 
able ; ~ness.] | The quality or Bath being 
remediable. 


ré-mé’-di-a recbly, adv. [Eng. remediab(le); 
-ly.]_ In a remediable miauner or state; so as 
to admit of remedy or cure. 


a. (Lat. remedialis= healing, 
from remedium =a remedy (q.v.).] Affording 
@ remedy; containing, constituting, or in- 
tended for a remedy or the removal of an evil. 


“The remedial 

sequence.” —Blackstone > 
remedial-statutes, s. pi. 
Tan ; (See extract). 


“ Remedial statutes are those which are made to 
pos aoa defects in the common law itself, either br 


the law where it was narrow, or by restrain. 
ing it wh gy St wen ton tne. —Seehatines Comment. 
ni 


* rémé-di-alL ly, adv. (Eng. remedial; ly.) 
In a remedial manner ; by way of remedy; so 
as to remedy. 


* ré-mé'-di-ate, a. [Eng. remedy; ~ate.] 
Remedial. 


od al yee, vaveniana virtues of the 
Spring with my tears ; be aidant and remediate.” 


(Introd.} 


+ Lear, iv. & 


part of the law is a 1 
necessary con-~ 


* rim’-é-di-léss, 
* rem-e-dy-lesse, 2. [Eng. remedy > ~zss.] 
1. Not admitting of a remedy ; ineursbdle; 
beyond remedy ; hopeless. 
“Hnpatws oe ot my all remadiaes.”” on 
art a hae So Pamsseess 2 ea irretrievabie = 
3 remediless loss. 
= » Dachaiieweniaganateniaing acemale 
ineffectual, powerless. 


4 Not sdmitting of change or reversals 
irrevocable. 


“We rightful doom remedizess,. 
Were lost im death till He that dwelt: shame 
Exaptied his glory.” Mitton: 


5. Without exeuse or eseape > under meces- 
sity. 

a anak 

a eer te ae viet A hee 
bought.” —Udel - Luke xiv. 

6 Without = pe unable fo find or 
obtain a remedy; without hope of rescue er 
escape. 

“ And [tell him] that his bale were better euer blauma, 
remeadylesse 


Than thus te in 
ie aoreieaey cast 


* rém’-é-di-léss-ly, * rem-i-di-les-ly, 
adv. [Eng. remediless > -ty.) In a manzer or 
degree not admitting of remedy ; irremediably- 


“ bis rebuke.” 
He age ane Bee gc oma a 


x 


=~ = 


* rdm’-é : [Eng. remadiilass> 
~ness.| The wality or state of being remaii= 
less ; ineurableness. 


“The remedilessness of this disease may Lay Saeed 
questioned.” —Boyle > Works, vol. ik. pt i en. 


rém’-é-dy, * rem-e-die, oe 


1. Cotning: The allowance af the mint far 
deviation from the exact standard fimezess 
and weight of coin 

“In England the remedy of the mint is: Gali, = 


for the re- 


+ 1. To eure, to heal; to restore to soumd- 
ness or health. 

2 To repair or redress, as am injery er 
wrong; to remove or counteract, as am evil, 


“Por Dying . of th 
said jaree th peomehalt Galige of th pen 


ré-mélt’, vf. ort. [Pref. re, and mall, 
(q.v.).] To melt agaim or anew. me: 
ré-mém’-bér, *re-mem-bre, «i, & i 
(O. Fr. remembrer, se remembrer =to ‘ealll to 
mind, Ticcoek wtcen.geuiatepan ited ie 
rememoror = to remember = Te = seam, and 
memoro =to commemorate; menor = mind~ 
ful; Fr. remémarer ; Sp. rememivrar > Wall 
Timemorare.) 
A. Transitive > 
a To bring eS 
memory; to recall remembranes> te 
recollect. 


“ By the rivers of 
a Suvion, thane, we sa door am 


be 2 =. eall or bring to mind; to put ome im 


aaensonk aeaniecieaen 
Shakesp, > Vempent, %% 
*3 To put in mind ; to remind. 
“Tt doth remember me the more of soxrem.” 
Shakssp, > Rieieard, 00, SS & 


We, wit, hére, camel, hér, thére: par st aay Bere =3, pdt, 
b, ctire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Sjrian. =, @= 8; 


a; qu= kw, 


weak Be cote return to the memory or 
“aah 


in mind ; 


member the sabbath Gay, to keep it holy." 
& To think of; to bear in mind; to con- 
sider ; to take into consideration. 


Tempest, 1 1 
* 9. To mention. 
“A citation te be certain, 


10. To give or present the regards or com- 
Pliments of ; to mention with com its: 
as, Remember me to your father. 

B, Intrans.: To call ing to remem- 
Dbrance ; to bear anything in mind ; to exercise 
the faculty of memory; 

“ Remember well howe thou arte olde.” 


“ What s rememberer is the heart !"—Aichardson: 
Bir C. Grandia, iv. &. 


* re-mem-~-braunce, :«. 
oe nee, from remembrer = to 

Temember (q.v.); Sp. remembranza ; 

rimembranza.)} 


1. The act, state, or process of remem ; 
peed pe ig Sy | piel “a pengualaalhae 
recalling of it to mind ; recollection. 

“The sorwetul remembrance of the good dedes that 

be hath Jelte to don here in erthe."—Chaucer: Parwus 
2. The power or faculty of remembering ; 


“This lord of weak remembrance.” 
Shakesp. : Tempest, ii. 1. 
m - a paneled pp pe wel tae 
memory : as, 
within my remembrance. 
4. The state of being remembered, or of 
being kept in memory ; memory preserved. 
Saying s few last words, and enforcing his careful 
Longfellow ; Courtship of Miles Standish, v. 
5. That which is remembered; a recollec- 
tion, 2 memory. 
Slee eee ae eeeeapraton met be 
Fentlbs Paatiorists the King. 


6. That which serves to recall to, or preserve 
fm memory: as, 
*(1) An account or record rved; a 
memorandum or note to assist the memory, 

“Those proceedings and remembrances are in the 

ith the twentieth of Ed- 

Pard 1" Wale’ Orig. of Mankind. io 

* (2) A monument, a memorial. 

(2) A token by which one is kept in the 
memory; & ke. 


ré-mén’ 
(0. Fr 


#7, ‘The state or condition of being mindful ; 


thought, regard, consideration. 


“ His majesty, out of a self-gracious remembrance, 
—Bhakesp.; Alls Well that Ends 


* 8, Admonition. 
eyeball 
With the like bold far, and femparta spirit, 
or -sesed Shakesp. : 2 Henry I¥.¥.% 


ré-mém'-brang¢-ér, s. (Eng. remembranc(e) ; 


ser.) 


rememberahie remise 
1, One - 


ee 
whee ere, remade one whe oF hak | * wha SU, 4, (Brig, YONA { 


* Faltoteh romemiponcer I 
PUL burs 
2. English: An yen yr 

woes Tannese fe to regen CAIRN [died © 4 


Corder, 


the second of these were in the fivet }. 
6&4 William IY,, ¢, 9, alae 


ven to an officer of onat hg 
) some WANG, te 
Remembrancer of the City of London, 


All are digested into There 
brancer of ths exchequer, taal ba meks yovcenaes tyes 
* re-menm-bre, vt. 4&1, (Rexeunen,) 
*ré-mém -6r-ite, v1, (Lat. r 
4 (,). a7 


par. of rememoror = to remember 
exercise 


pemonter to the faculty of remem- 

“We chall the like di whether we 
Trememorate OF anew,” —, Dest, af Cit 
LAfe, p. 6, 


*ré-mém-or-& *re-mem-o-ra-ol- 
oun, s. (0. Fr., from Low Lat, rememoratio,} 
(Rememorate,] brance, memory, 

a.» ot memnery $f SReesan. of rempmeration” 

*ré-mém'-6r-4-tive, * re-mem-~or-a~- 
tiif,a. { i -twe,) Reecalli 
- : mre. remem ale) ; J ng 

ma Fannie sommereny stgnanet 6 thing: Toth, 


*rem-en-ant, *rem-en-aunt, 4, [He 
MANANT.} 

* re-mer-cies, s. pl, (Reueecy,] Thanks, 

“Not render thanks, ne sale remeretes,"-—Udal { 
Apoph. of rasmus, y. ith. 

* —¥, * ré-mér-¢le, v1, .{¥r. re 
mercler, from Te-= again, and mercer = to 
thank ; merci = thanks, from Lat, 
aceus. of mervs = reward.) To thank, 


“ Bhe bim remercied, as the patron of her lite” 
penser: F. @, bi, wi, 14, 


* ré-mérge’ vt. (Pref. re, and 
(4-¥.).] To merge a gj 
rae 


in the general soul.” 
‘ennyvm i: In Menvrriam, xiv, 4, 


-mi-form, «. (lat, remus = an oar, and 
Jorma = form, shape.) Bhaped like an oar, 


“ré-mig-a-ble, 4. (Lat. remigo = to row, 


from remez, it. remigis = & TOWER, Temus 


= an oar.) it to be rowed upon, 

StorS venlentte marten, dt tab, 
ré’-mi- spl. (Lat, nom, pl. of remez, 
genit. = & TOWEr; TEMUs = On OMr,} 


Ornith, : The quill feathers of the wings of 


a bird, which propel it through the air, like 
oars. 


* ré-mi-grate, «1. . romigrakus, Yr, 
—- = to remove back.) (Micwate, | 
'o remove again ; to return to a former 


place or state. 


“ The rest... will remigrate into yphlegin.”—Loyle 
Works, i. 49%. , 


* ré-mi ‘tion, s. [(Remoratr.] A mi- 
— a former place; a removal back 
n. 

ed Scote, transplanted hither, became 07 valsted 

pie one gees Sua by emcee ronerations 

ré-miy’- s. [Named after Remifo, a Brazil- 
jan > pall ‘ 

Bot.: A us of Cinchonide. Slender 


shrubs with axillary racemes of flowers, 
woolly outside, and the limb of the corolla 
with five linear segments. The bark of Hz 
migia ferruginea and R. Vellosié is used as 2 
substitute for cinchona. 
ré-mind’, vt. [Pref. re-, and Eng mind 
(a-v.).j To put in mind ; to recal! something 
the mind or memory of; to bring to the 
remembrance of ; to cause to remember. 


ieaieeabeen of tien” 


Byron > Stanzas to Augusta. 
ré-mind’-ér, s. remind; -er.] One 


who or that which reminds or calls to mind. 


: 


Ws 


— 


ty Pendeng viNig U WA 5 oe 
sanud OF MORI ty atte 7 w 


YF Cavetent ta PO TtrettY tary Het, 
wikis OS i, With, 


| ema erties Soult Ent om 
Min Hei tee oy 


‘he, § ) Wh Hn 
grorneses Wi the they y we Kinkerrrg, in 


wd YW hh ti We Atmtad tngpe 
Wont Of Bim 5 a0 yet aad 


v6 Lhe qnee. ‘10th ye 
7 ’ 
4 (ht, tin Lah, TOMO poly 
WHWnER, Nin FO aeenA, Yh, yt, OR TUN he 
ON = Wi tannin ie, TON he = anit, WHA Cie 
Mathie Vth, he marin mS demand 5 By, Me 
VA TOMWMM,| 


1 1, Phe wet oF power A vermene, 3 tie 
reaming of teeny A tees ba 
CMMIAA Die HRY, VEEL, Hey, 


f, [Tiet whch te remembered os seadiios to 
mind; & memory; & TeR ion pnw, orem, 
charasterieties, be, Witiee ond Cid 
collection, = mp pet 


* rém-1-nly-gon-gi, #. (euinmonmun.) 


*rém i niv 4. tas, (Lah, reminizoma, 
pr. par, of 7 Atti == temetuitied.| Ue 
MISISCENCE,} 

Ay As adjectine¢ 


1, Hemembering ; recalling to mind; having 
reminiscence, 
2, Beininding one of something, é 
Po oe ner gree py etn ber rit 
B, As subst, : One who calle to mind and 
records past events, 

*rém1- ANgl (1 ae wh), a. (Png 
remndecont ; Adal.) Pertaining to reminiscence 
or ree wh, 

we onl ta wrtent 


er ee 
Lian tai at ree 


* vrém-1-nia/ YG, a, (Kaig. reminte 


we 


ence); Atery.) Remembertag ; ining or 
relating to the metuory ; fou on reminia 
Cones 


“tT it Z 
5 oii) hare © peptalacliesy sects sennat Te ion 
*r&-mi-péd, a. & s, (lat. remipes, gonit. re 
tA pela = having feet like oars: remus = an 
oar, and pes wm & foot.) 

A. As Uj. A teri applied to any indi 
vidual of crustacean of entomological 
genus Hamipes (4,¥.) 

B. As wulst.: Any individual of the crus- 
tacean or entomological genus Hemipes (¢.¥.) 


re -mi s. (Remtrno.} 

11. Zool. : A genus of Hippide (4,7.), with 
one species, Hemipes testitudinarius, from the 
coast. of Anatraiia. Middle antennm bisetosa 
at the apex, longer than external. First pair 
A taet long, with last joint acuminate, 

*2, Entom.: A name formerly | per tos 

enue of Coleoptera, aud to one of Hemiptera. 
Larousse.) 


rém-t-ré@-g, +. (The Guianan nate of « 
species, } 
Beat.: A genna of Gchonide, Kemirea ma- 
rilima, cnaimon in Tropical America, ia said 
to be strongly diaphoretic and diuretic, 


ré-mige', ot. (Keuiae, +) 
*4 rd. Lang. : To send back; to remit / 


“~ This tootoo much remises 
Ought into nowght,” 
Sylecster : Ira hartas, moond dag, Grek weak, 164. 


2. Law: To give or grant back; to sign 
or surrender by deed, 
” Kermisad, theaned, and tor ever quit-claimes.“~ 
Blackatcrne t Commnent,, Wi. the, ti. D, 
ré-mige’, s (Pr. = delivery, surrender “rom 
te (Lat. remttto) = to surrender.) (Kr 
MIT. 
law: 4 surrender; = giving tack; = te 
lease, a8 of a claim. 


rr ALLLDDALAAAA 
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ré-miss’, a. & s. (Lat. remissus = relaxed, 
languid, prop. pa. par. of remitio =to send 
back, to remit (q.v.); Fr. remis; Sp. remiso ; 
Ital. rimesso.} 

A, As adjective: 

1. Not vigorous or energetic in actioff or 
performance ; not diligent; slack ; inattentive ; 
negligent; careless in the performance of duty 
or business ; heedless. : 

“ » 
SA Yen Benard Th, ake 

* 92. Wanting in earnestness, intensity, or 
activity ; slow, slack, languid. 

“The water deserts the corpuscles, unless it flows 
with a precipitate motion; for then it hurries them 


out along with it, till its motion becomes more languid 
and remiss,”— Woodward, 


*B. As subst.: An act of negligence or 
remissness ; negligence. 


“ By negligence of magistrates and remésses of lawes.” 
—Puitenham : English Poesie, bk. i., ch. xix. 


*re-mis-sailes, s. pl. [O. Fr.] Leavings, 
scraps, orts, refuse. 


“ Lade not thi trenchoure with many remissailes.” 
Lydgate: Stans Puer ad Mensam. 


*yrS-miss’-ful, o. [Eng. remiss; -ful(l).] 
Ready or prone to grant remission or for- 
giveness ; forgiving, gracigus, remissive. 

“The heavens in their remissful doom.” Drayton. 


* ré-mis-si-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. remissible ; 
-ity.| The quality or state of being remissible ; 
capability of being remitted. 

“ The remissibility of our greatest sins.”—Jer. Taylor. 


* yS-mis-si-ble, a. [Lat. remissibilis, from 
remissus, pa. par. of remitto = to remit (q.v.). ] 
Capable of being remitted ; admitting of re- 
mission. 


“a3 


ins .... remissible or expiable by an easy peni- 
tence.”—Feltham: Resolves, pt, ii., res. 9. 


rb-mis’-si-0 in-jiir’-i-2e, phr. [Lat.] 
Scots Law: A plea in an action of divorce 
for adultery, implying that the pursuer has 
already forgiven the offence; condonation. 


ré-miss’-ion (ss as sh), *re-mis-si-oun, 
s. (Fr., from Lat. remissionem, accus. of re- 
missio, from remissus, pa. par, of remitto = to 
remit (q.v.); Sp. remision ; Ital. remissione.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
*1, The act of sending back or remitting. 
“‘ Burydice and her remission into hell.”—Stackhouse, 
*9. The act of remitting or sending to a 
distant place, as money ; remittance, (Swift.) 
3. The act of remitting, abating, or relaxing 5 
abatement, moderation, relaxation. : 


“For it is the law of our nature that such fits of 
excitement shall always be followed by remissions.” — 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

4, The act of forgiving or remitting; the 

foregoing of the punishment due to a crime 3; 
forgiveness, pardon. 


“This is my blood of the new testament which is 
Bhed for many for the remission of sins.”—Matthew 
xxvi. 28. 


5. The act of giving up, foregoing, or re- 
linquishing, as a debt, a claim, a right, &c. 


“Those chiefs had obtained from the Crown, on 
easy terms, remissions of old debts and grants of new 
titles."—Macaulay : Hist. Eing., ch. xiii. 


6. That which is remitted, given up, or 
relinquished. 

IL, Pathol.: Diminution in intensity with- 
out complete stoppage. [REMITTENT.] 


* ré-miss’-ive, a. [Eng. remiss; -ive.] 
ar Slackening, abating, relaxing, moderat- 
= “ Remissive of his might.” 
Pope: Homer; Miad xiii. 887. 


2. Remitting, forgiving, pardoning. 
“A most merciful king, who was remissive of 
wrongs.”—Hacket ; Life of Williams, p. 226. 
eé-miss'-ly, adv. [Eng. remiss; -ly.] Ina 
remiss, negligent, careless, or heedless man- 
ner; carelessly, heedlessly, negligently, 
“Like an unbent bow carelessly 
His sinewy proboscis did remissty lie.” 
Donne : The Progress of the Sout. 
ré-miss’-néss, *re-mis-nesse, * re- 
miss-nesse, s. [Eng. remiss; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being remiss; slackness, 
carelessness, heedlessness, negligence; want 
of vigour, diligence, industry, attention or due 
application to any business or duty. 


“The calculated remissness of the Whips achieved 
what the conscience of the Party had previously not 
pean Pega 4 enough to accomplish.”—Standard, Dec. 


4 y. » ~ i 
*ré-miss’-Or-y, a. [Lat.remissus, pa. par. of 
remitto = to remit (q.v.).] Pertaining to re- 


remiss—remollient 


mission; serving or tending to remit; re- 
missive. 


“ Propitiatory, expiatory, remissory, or satisfactory, 
signifievail Re GEHing in effect.”"—Latimer: Sermon 
of the Plough. 


ré-mit’, *ré-mytte, v.t. & i. {Lat. remiito 
== to send back, to abate, to remit: re-= 
back, and mitto=to send; Fr. remettre 5 Sp. 
remitir ; Port. remittir ; Ital. rimittere.) 


A, Transitive: 
L Ordinary Language: 
*1, To send back. 


“ Whether Earth's an animal, and air 
Tmbibes, her lungs with coolness to repair, 
And what she sucks, vemits,” 
Dryden: Ovid; Metamorphoses xv. 


2, In the saine sense as IT. 1. 
“Their rents are remitted to them in sugar and 
rum.”"—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. v., ch, ili. 
* 3. To restore, to replace, to put or place 
back. 
* 4, To transfer, to refer, to leave. 


“ Christ would not suffer himself to be called good, 
but remitted that title to the Father only.”—Water- 
land: Works, ti. 257 

*'6. ‘To refer. 


“ Whether the counsayle be good, T#emytte it to the 
wyse reders.”—iyot : Governour, bk. iii., ch. xxvi. 


6. To relax in intensity ; toabate ; to make 
less intense or violent. 
*', To make slack after tension; to relax. 


“As when a bow is successively intended and re- 
mitted.”—Cudworth : Intell. System, p. 222. 


8. To refrain from exacting; to relinquish, 
to give up ; to forego, wholly or in part. 

“ The magistrate can often, where the publick good 

demands not the execution of the law, remit the pun- 


iskhment of criminal offences by his own authority.”— 
Locke. 


9. To forgive, to pardon ; to pass over with- 
out punishment. 


“*Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them.”—John xx, 23. 


* 10. To resign, to give up. 


“ Neither of either; I remit both twain.” 
Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, V. 2. 


II, Technically : 

1. Comm. : To transmit or send, as money, 
bills, &c., in payment for goods, &c. 

2. Scots Law: To transfer, as a cause, from 


one tribunal to another, or from one judge to 
another. [ReEmirt, s.] 


B. Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To slacken; to become less intense or 
rigorous. 


“* How often have I blessed the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play!” 
Goldsmith; Deserted Village. 
2. To abate by growing less earnest, eager, 
or active; to moderate. 


“ As, by degrees, they remitted of their industry, 
loathed their business, and gave way to their plea- 
sures, they let fall those generous principles, mich 
had raised them to worthy thoughts.”—South. 


II, Technically : 


1. Comm. ; To transmit money, &c., in pay- 
ment for goods, &c. 


2, Med.: To abate in violence for a time 
without intermission, as a fever, &c. 


ré-mit’,s. (REMI, v.] 

Scots Law: A remission; a sending back. 
Applied to an interlocutor or judgment trans- 
ferring a cause, either totally or partially or 
for some specific cause, from one tribunal] or 
judge to another or to a judicial nominee, to 
execute the purpose of the remit, 


*y6-mit’-m€nt, s. (Eng. remit; -ment.] The 
act of remitting; the state of being remitted ; 
remittance, remission, forgiveness, 


“* Yet all law, and God's law especially, grants every 
el to error easy remitments.”— Milton: Tetra- 
mn. 


ré-mit’-tal, s, (Eng. remit; -al.] 
1. The act of remitting; a giving up, a 
surrender, remission. 
2, The act of remitting or sending away to 


a distance, as money, &c.; remittance, trans- 
mission. 


ré-mit'-tang¢e, s. [Eng. remit; -ance.] 

1, The act of remitting or transmitting, as 
money, bills, or the like, to a distant place, 
in payment for goods, &e. 

“The same act of parliament, .. resto: he ex. 

change between Bngland and Scotland to Tees 
rate, or to what the course of trade and remittances 


might happen tomakeit.”—Smith: Wealthof Nations, 
k, ii., ch. ii, 


2, Money, bills, &c., remitted in payment. 


* yS-mit'-tang¢-ér, s. [Eng. remittanae)s 
-er.] One who sends a remittance. 


- emorialist was stopped and arrested at 
Basen: by order from his remittancers at Madrid.” 
—Cumberland : Memoirs, ii. 170. 


* y8-mit-teé’, s. (Eng. remit; -ec.] One to 
whom a remittance is sent, 


ré-mit’-tent, a. & a [Lat. remitiens, pr. par 
of remitto = to remit (q.v.) ; Fr. rémittent.) 

Medical : 

A. As adj.: Diminishing in intensity at 
certain intervals, but not intermitting; %.¢., 
temporarily ceasing. 

B. As subst.: A remittent disease; a re< 
mittent fever. 


remittent-fever, s. 


Pathol.: A malarial fever, known also as 
Continued fever (q.v.), bilious fever, acclima- 
tive fever, &c. It is marked by sudden in- 
vasion and persistent high temperature, 
frequently from 105° to 106°, with diminution 
ofthe red blood-corpuscles, with other changes 
in the spleen, liver, stomach, and intestines, 
resembling those of intermittent fever, which 
it may pass into during convalescence. It is 
chiefly riparian, or in marshy regions with 
little water, and is conveyed by the winds. 
It occurs chiefly in 63° north and 57° south 
latitude, with a cold and a hot stage, a re- 
mission stage, and a period of exacerbation 
on the day after the remission, with an 
average duration of two weeks, after which 
the patient usually recovers. 


ré-mit/-tér, s. [Eng. remit ; -er.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 
1, One who remits, pardons, forgives, or 
foregoes. 


“The condition of a remitted forfeiture being as 
absolutely in the breast of the remitter as the condi- 
tion on which the blessing was originally conferred.” 
—Warburton: Works, 116, 

2. One who remits money, &c.; one who 

makes a remittance. 

“The diminished wants of remitters."—Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 16, 1882. 

II, Law: The sending or placing back ofa 
person toa right or title he had before; the 
restitution of one who obtains possession of 
property under a defective title to his rights 
under some valid title by virtue of which he 
might legally have entered only by suit, 


* ré-mit’-tor,s. [Eng. remit; -or.] One who 
makes @ remittance ; a remitter, 


ré-mix’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. mix (q.v.).J 
To mix again or repeatedly. 


rém’-nant, s. & a. [O. Fr. remanent, remen- 

ant, from Lat. remanens, pr. par. of remaneo 
= to remain (q.v.).] 
A, As substantive: 


1, That which is left or remains over after 
a part has been separated, lost, destroyed, or 
removed, 

“ A remnant of your race survives.” 
Cowper: Task, i. 340. 

2. Specif.: The last part of a piece of stuff. 

3. That which is left after a part has been 
done, performed, executed, passed, or told ; 
remainder. ‘ 


“The remnant of my age.” 
Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen of Verona, ili, 1, 
4, A scrap, a fragment, a little bit. (Used 
in contempt.) 


“Thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant!” 
Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 


*B. Asadj.: Remaining, left. 
“The remnant years Heaven doom’d him yet to live.” 
Hoole: Orlando Furioso, xxii, 
ré-mod’-el, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. model, v. 
(q.v.).] Tomodel again or anew ; to refashion. 
to rearrange. : 
“In the remodelled b ths th a 
Ee ucoauey : Hist, Se iv. Tom 
* ré-m0od-i-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. modification (q.v.).] The act of remodi, 
fying ; a repeated or renewed modification. 


*ré-mod’-i-fy, vt. [Pref. re-, and Eng,, 
modify (q.v.).} To modify again or anew ; ta 
reform, to remodel. 


rém-6-lin’-ite, s. [From Los Remolinos, 
Chili, where found ; suff. ~ite (Min.).] 
Min.: The same as ATACAMITE (q.v.). 
ré-m6oI’-li-ent, a. [Lat. remolliens, genit. 


remollientis, pr. par. of remollio = to soften; 
mollis = soft.] Mollifying, softening, 


Mite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fl, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine, gd, pdt, 
er, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. e, c=; ey = 4; qu=kw, 


*ré-mol'’-ten, * re-moul-ten, a, f, 
pee Eng. molten (q.v.).] Melted Nee 


“Mingled ” 

x poling! od with proen slzndy rain, Sind cownietion, 

tré-mo6n-ét-i-za’-tion, s. [Eng. remone- 
tia(e); -ation.) The act of remonetizing a 
coinage ; the reestablishment of such coinage 
in the position of legal tender after having for 
a time been degraded to the rank of mere 
token money. 


tré-mon’-8t-ize, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
monetize (q.v.).) To restore, as a gold or 
silver coinage, to value as a currency. 
“The gold coinage has been remonetized."—Bithell : 
g-House Dictionary. 
*ré-mon‘-stra-ble, a. [Low Lat. remonstro 
= to show.] Demonstrable, 
“The greatness is remonstradle in the event.”— 
Adams; Works, ii. 356. 
ré-mdén-strange, s. (0. Fr., from Low Lat. 
remonstrancia, from remonstrans, pr. par. of 
remonstro = to remonstrate (q.v.); Fr. remon- 
trance] 
L. Ordinary Language: 
*1. The act of showing, demonstrating, or 
manifesting; demonstration, manifestation, 


show, display. 
“The § made no remonstrance of "Sree 
ordinary liking to it."—Hacket: Life of Wiiliams, 
pt i, p. 146. 


*2. Declaration, statement. 

ig and d general remonstrance of 

the state of the ikingdou."—Glarendon Civil Wars, 

3. The act of ena gs or expostulating ; 
a strong representation of reasons or facts 
against something complained of or opposed ; 

tulation ; hence, a paper or document 
containing such representation or expostula- 
tion. 

II. Roman Church: A Monstrance (q.v.). 

Y The Grand Remonstrance : 

Eng. Hist.: A remonstrance consisting of 
206 articles, condemning the arbitrary pro- 
cedure of Charles I, It was carried in the 
House of Commons, November 22, 1641, by a 
majority of eleven, and presentea to the king 
on December 1. 


ré-mén’-strant, a. & s. (0. Fr., from Low 
Lat. remonstrans, pr. par. of remonstro= to 
remonstrate (q.v.). 

A. As adj. : Containing, or of the nature of 
remonstrance ; expostulatory; urging reasons 
against something. 

- le regarded with profound indifference 

the aed pastorals.”"—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 2, 

B, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who remonstrates. 

2. Church Hist, (Pl.): A name given to the 
Dutch Protestants, who, after the death of 
Arminius (A.D. 1609), continued to maintain 
his views, and in 1610 presented to the States 
of Holland, at Friesland, a remonstrance in 
five articles formulating their points of depar- 
ture from Calvinism. Their adversaries pre- 
sented a counter-remonstrance, whence they 
were called Counter-Remonstrants. In 1619 
the Synod of Dort pronounced in favour of 
the stricter school. The Remonstrants still 
form a small but liberal and scholarly sect in 
Holland. 


‘ The doctrine of the Remonstrants was embodied 
in 162lina fessio written by Episcopius, their great 
theologian, while Ra eel arc ve them a cate- 
chism, and regulated their churchly order,”—ncy. 
Brit. (ed. 9th), xx. 879, 


ré-mén’-strate, v.t. & i. (Low Lat. remon- 
stratus, pa. par. of remonstro = to show, to 
expose; hence, to produce arguments, from 
Lat. re-=again, and monstro= to show ; O, Fr. 
remonstrer ; Fr. remontrer.) 

* A, Transitive: 

1. To make a representation with regard to 
any matter; to demonstrate ; to manifest, to 
show, to prove. 

« hit t: a sedul 4. 
ower ei eel atthe ae wich bn 1 
sremonstrate the habit within.”—Rogers: Naaman the 
Syrian, p. 309. 

2. To show or point out. 

“ ty did exhort by th 
op’ me ref i eae i fane lesett dia yield 
Rae it; which I did particularly remonstrate unto 
them.”—Reliquie Wottoniane. p. 494. 

B. Intransitive: 

*1. To show clearly; to demonstrate, to 
prove. 


remolten—remote 


2. Toexhibit, present, or put forward strong 
reasons or representations against some act 
or course of proceedings ; to expostulate. 


*rém-én-stra-tion, s. [0. Fr., from Low 
Lat. remonstrationem, accus. of remonstratio, 
from remonstratus.] [REMONSTRATE.] The act 
of remonstrating or expostulating ; a remon- 
strance, an expostulation. 


'* ré-mon-stra-tive, a. (Eng. remonstrat(e); 


~ive.] Remonstrating, remonstrant. 


“The last clause a lect bar of ti 
music,"—Karle > Philotoar § 660, rece 


*ré-mon'-stra-tor, s. [Eng. remonstrat(e) ; 
-or.) One who remonstrates ; a remonstrant, 


“Orders were sent down for clapping up three of the 
chiet remonstrators."—Burnet ¢ can fine (an. 1660), 


*ré-mon-stra-tor-y, a. [From remonstrate, 
on analogy of demonstratory.] Remonstrating, 
remonstrative, 


“Appealing to him in a remonstratory tone."— 
Dickens ; Oliver Twist, ch. xvi. 7 


ré-mon’-toir (oir as war), s. [Fr.] 
Horol.: A mechanism designed to render 
the force which sustains the movement of the 
escapement perfectly even. 


remontoir-escapement, s. 

Horol. ; An escapement in which the scupe- 
wheel is driven by a small weight raised by 
the clock, usually at intervals of thirty 
seconds; or by a spiral spring on the scape- 
wheel arbor, wound up a quarter or half turn 
at the said intervals. 


ré-m6-pleti’-rés, s, [Lat. remus = an oar, 
and plewra =a rib.] [REMOPLEURID&.] 


ré-mo-pleti-ri-ds, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. remo- 
pleur(ides) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Paleont.: A family of Trilobita. Head 
greatly developed, semicircular, the genal 
angles produced into spines. Hyes very long, 
reticulated ; body rings eleven; pygidium very 
small, Only known genus Remopleures, with 
seven species, from the Lower Silurian. 


rém’-d-ra, s. (Lat. remora=(1) delay, hin- 

drance, (2) the fish ; remoror = to stay behind, 

linger: re- = back, again, and moror = to 
delay, mora = delay.] 

*I. Ord. Lang.: A delay, a hindrance, an 
obstacle. 

“But these fantastical remoras do not obstruct us 
in the familiar transactions of life,"—Search : Light of 
Nature, vol. ii., pt. iil, ch. xxvi. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Ichthy.: Sucking-fish, Sucker; a popular 
name for any species of the genus Echeneis 
(q.v.); specif., Echeneis remora, about eight 
inches long, common in the Mediterranean, 
By means of the suctorial disc—a transforma- 
tion of the spinous dorsal fin—the species can 


REMORA, 


attach themselves to any flat surface. The 
adhesion is so strong that the fish can only be 
dislodged with difficulty, unless pushed for- 
ward withasliding motion. Being bad swim- 
mers, they attach themselves to vessels, or to 
animals having greater power of locomotion 
than themselves ; but they cannot be regarded 
as parasites, as they do not obtain their food 
at the expense of their host. 

“Later writers, then, Tepes a story, the source of 
which is unknown, viz., t the remora is able to 
arrest vessels in their course, a story which has been 
handed down to our own time. It need not be stated 
that this is an invention, shove it cannot be denied 
that the attachment of one of the larger species may 
retard the progress of sailing, especially when, as is 
sometimes the case, several individuals accompany the 
same ship.”—Giinther : Study of Fishes, p, 461. 

2. Med.: A stoppage or stagnation, as of 

the blood. 

8. Surg.: An instrument to retain parts in 
lace, e.g., to maintain a fracture in place or a 
uxation reduced. 


*rSm/-o-rate, v.t. [Lat. remoratus, pa. par. 
of remoror = to delay.] To delay, to hinder, 
to obstruct. 

*ré-mord’, *re-morde, v.t. & i, [ir. re- 
mordre, from Lat. remordeo = to bite again ; 
Sp. & Port. remorder ; Ital. rimordere.] [Re- 
MORSE. ] 
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A. Transitive: 
1, To cause remorse to ; to afflict. 


“ God remordeth some folke by aduersities. "9 
cer : Boecius, bk. iv. ie ye 


2. To rebuke. 
“ Sometyme he must vices remorde.” 
Skelton: Poems, p. We 
B. Intrans. : To feel remorse. 


“ O what a terrour wounds pempratng soules, 
Who poyson finde, what seem'd a pleasant food.” 
Stirling - Domes-day ; First Houre, 


*ré-mord’-en-¢y, s. [Remorp.] Com: } 
punction, remorse. 
“That remordency of conscience, that extrem 


of grief, they feel within themselves.”—Aillingbeck. | 
Sermons, p. 175. 


ré-morse’, * re-mors, s. [0. Fr. remors, 
from Low Lat. remorsus, remorsio= remorse, 
from Lat. remorsus, pa. par. of remordeo = to 
bite again, to vex; mordeo = to bite; Fr. 
remords.] 

1, Biting sorrow for some evil act done, and 
especially for an act of cruelty ; the keen pain 
caused by a sense of guilt; compunction of 
conscience for a crime committed. 


“ Bedloe had died in his wickedness, without one 
pia of remorse or e.”"—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, iv. 


"| Darwin (Descent of Man, pt. i., ch. iv.) 
considers that remorse bears the same relation 
to repentance, as rage does to anger, or agony 
to pain, 

*2. Pity, compassion, mercy ; sympathetic 
sorrow. 


“Wherefore now, touched with remorse at their 
nee case, he resolved to revoke the law of wrecks."— 
ler: Holy War, bk. iii., ch. vii. 


* ré-morsed’, a. [Eng. remors(e) ; -ed.] Feel- 
ing remorse or compunction. 
“The soul of the remorsed sinner draweth near to 
the eee Hall: Cases of Conscience, Dec. 3, 
case 9. 


ré-morse’-fuil, *re-morce-ful, a. [Eng. 
remorse ; -ful(l).] 
1, Full of, or touched with remorse or @ 
sense of guilt. 


‘Beating remorseful and loud the mutablesands of the 
seashore,” Longfellow; Miles Standish, iv. 


*2, Tender-hearted, compassionate, merci- 
‘ These eyes, which never shed remorseful tear.” 
Shakesp, - Richard IIL, i. 2. 
*3. Causing or exciting compassion or pity ; 
pitiable. 
“‘ This his fellowes most remorceful fate.” 
Chapman ; Homer ; Odyssey x. 
+ ré-morse’-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. remorseful ; 
-ly.] In a remorseful manner; with remorse 
or compunction, 


*r&-morse-ful-néss, s. [Eng. remorseful ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being remorse- 
ful. 


' 
ré-morse’-léss, a. [Eng. remorse; -less.] 
Without remorse; unpitying, cruel, relent- 
less, merciless; insensible to distress; im- 
placable, 
“* And bade his bones to Scotland's coast 
Be borne by his remorseless host.” 
Scott; Lord of the Isles, iv. & 
ré-morse’-léss-ly, adv. [Eng. remorseless; 
-ly.] In a remorseless manner; without re- 
morse or compunction. 


“| He] remorselessty and unworthily took his fellow 
by the throat.”—South » Sermons, vol, x., ser. 6. 


ré-morse'-léss-néss, s. [Eng. remorseless ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being remorse- 
less; insensibility to distress, 
“ For with such fell remorselessness she n'er 
Had heartned up her tallons and her teeth.” 
Beaumont : Love's Mystery, ix. 189, 
ré-mote’,a. [O. Fr. remot, fem. remote, from 
Lat. remotus, pa. par. of removeo = to remove 
(q.v.); Sp. remoto; Ital. remoto, rimoto.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. Distant in place or position; far away, 
not near. 


“ Searching all lands and each remotest - 
Spenser > #. Q., TIL. iv. & 


2. Distant in point of time, past or future : 


* as, remote ages, 


3. Not directly producing an effect; not 
acting directly. 
% An unadvised transiliency from the effect to the 
remotest cause.” —Glanville, 


4, Alien, foreign; not agreeing. 
5, Abstracted, separated, 


“ Remote from men with God he pass‘d his days,” 
Parnell: Hermit, 


et en a 
O61, bOy; pHat, jow}; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=sbis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
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8 Not closely connected. 


“ For remoter oses of love.” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk, vil. 


7. Slight, inconsiderable : as, There is a re- 
mote resemblance between them, 
8. Distant in consanguinity or kindred ; 
distantly related : as, a remote connection. 
II. Bot. (Ofarrangement) : Distant, separated 
by abnormally long intervals. (Opposed to 
approximated, dense, &c.) 
*“ré-mot’-6d, a. ([Eng. remot(e); -ed.] Re- 
moved, remote. 
“ Remoted from thee.” 
Villiers : Rehearsal, p. 82. 
ré-mote’-ly, adv. [Eng. remote ; -ly.] 
1. In a remote manner; at a distance in 
space or time; not near; far off. 


2. Slightly, inconsiderably ; in orto a small 
degree. 


3. Not directly ; indirectly. 


“* All our motives derive either immediately or re- 
motely from our own satisfaction and complacence of 
mind.”—Search: Light of Nature, vol. i., pt. ii., ch. 
xxXvVl. 

4, Not closely in point of consanguinity : as, 

We are remotely connected. 


ré-mote’-néss, s. [Eng. remote ; -ness.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The quality or state of being 
remote or distant in space, time, connection, 
operation, efficiency, relationship, &c.; dis- 
tance. 


“Lest the remoteness of the interest should dis- 
courage tou much this attention.”—Smith ; Wealth of 
Nations, vol, iii., bk. v., ch. ii. 


2. Law : Want of close connection between a 
wrong and injury as cause and effect. In this 
case the party injured cannot claim compensa- 
tion from the wrongdoer. 


* ré-m0’-tion, s. [Lat. remotio, from remotus, 
pa. par. of removeo=to remove (q.v.); Fr. 
rémotion ; Sp. remocion ; Ital. remozione.] 

1, The act of removing, or the state of being 
removed, to a distance ; removal. 


“ All thy safety were remotion.”—Shakesp. : Timon 
of Athens, iv. 3. 


2. Remoteness. 


“From the remotion of the consequent to the remo- 
tion of the antecedent.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


re-méu-lade’, s. [Fr.] 
Cookery: A fine kind of salad dressing, con- 
sisting of the yolk of hard-boiled eggs, salad- 
oil, mustard, pepper, and vinegar, 


ré-mould’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. mould, v. 
(q.v.).] To mould or shape again or anew; 
to reshape. ; 


ré-mount’, s. [Remount, v.] The opportu- 
nity or means of remounting; specif., a fresh 
horse with its furniture; a supply of fresh 
horses for cavalry. 


“An abundant supply of good remounts for their 
cavalry regiments.’—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 23, 1886, 


ré-mount’, v.t. & i. [Fr. remonter.] (Mount, v.] 
A. Trans. : To mount again. 
“T know to shift my ground, remount the car.” 
= Pope: Homer ; Iliad vii. 289. 
B. Intransitive : 
1. To mount again ; to reascend. 


““ Who lead their horses down the steep, rough road 
May thence remount at ease.” 
Wordsworth > Old Cumberland Beggar. 


2. Toascend or go back in time or researches, 


“Without remounting to remote antiquities.”— 
Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. iii., ch. iv. 


*S-mdv-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. removable; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being remoy- 
able ; capacity or capability of being removed 
or displaced, 


£é-mév-a-ble, * re-move-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
remov(e); -able.|) Capable of being removed 
or displaced ; admitting of, or liable to re- 
moval, as from place to place or from an office, 


“The judges were removable at his pleasure.”— 
Macaulay * Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 2 


ré-mov-al, s. [Eng. remov(e) ; -al.] 

1, The act of removing or moving from one 
place to another; change of place, site, or 
abode. 

“ To this Ulysses: What the prince requires 
Of swift removal, seconds ae destrent” Y 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xvii, 21. 
- 2. The act of removing or displacing from 
an office or post ; the state of being dismissed 
or removed from an office or post; dismissal. 


“The removal of these persons from their posts has 
produced such popular commotions,.”—<A ddison. 


remoted—renaissance 


3. The act of removing, doing away with, 
or putting an end to; the act of taking away 
by a remedy. 

a tented], hatever uneasy circum- 
anes ee ‘under, ee to erase in God's misrey for 
the removal of them.”—Sharp : Sermons, vol. i., ser. 11. 

ré-move’, * re-meve, v.t. & ¢. [0. Fr. re- 
mouvoir, from Lat. re- = back, again, and mou- 
voir = to move (q.v.); Sp. & Port. remover ; 
Ital. rimovere ; Lat. removeo.] . 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To move from its place ; to shift from one 
place to another; to cause to change place. 


“Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour's landmark.” 
—Deut. xix, 14. 


2. To displace or dismiss from a post or 
office. 

3. To take or do away with by any remedy ; 
to put away ; to cause to leave a person or 
thing ; to put an end to; to banish ; to drive 
away : as, To remove a grievance, to remove a 
disease, &c. 

4, To make away with ; to cut off; to kill. 


“ King Richard thus removed.” F 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI,, ii. 5. 


II. Law: To carry from one court to an- 
other : as, To remove a suit by appeal. 

B. Intrans.: To change place; to move 
from one place to another, especially to change 
the place of residence. 

“When the people saw it, they removed, and stood 
afar off.” —Hxodus xx. 18, 
ré-move’,s. [Remove, v.] 

1, The act of removing ; the state of being 

oe removal ; change of place or posi- 
ion. 
There was no purpose in ce ete of as ee i 

*2. The act of changing a horse’s shoe from 
one foot to another. 

“ His horse wanted two removes."—Swift. (Todd.) 

3. The distance or space through which any 
thing is moved ; an interval ; a stage ; hence, 
a step or degree in any scale of gradation. 


“A posterity that lie many removes from us.”— 
Addison: On Medals. 


4, A class or division. 
the public schools.) 

*5. A posting-stage; the distance between 
two posting-stations on a road. (Shakesp: 
All's Well, v. 3.) 

*6, The raising of a siege. 


“Tf they set down before us, for the remove 
Bring up your army.” 
Shakesp. ;: Coriolanus, 1. 2. 


7. A dish removed from table to make room 
for another. 


ré-mdoved’, pa. par. & a. [REMOVE, v.] 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). - 

B. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Moved or changed in place or position ; 
displaced. . 

*2. Remote; separate from others; se- 
questered, retired. 


“For she hath privately, twice or thrice a day, ever 
since the death of Hermione, visited that removed 
house.”—Shakesp, : Winter's Tale, v. 2. 

3. Distant or separated in the scale of gra- 
dation. 


“Those that are germane to him, though removed 
fifty times."—Shakesp. : Winter's Tule, iv. 4. 


II. Her. : The same as ERACTED (q.v.). 


(Used of some of 


OAT ES) v 
re-mov-€d-néss, s. [Eng. removed ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being removed ; re- 
moteness ; retirement, 
“T have eyes under my service, which look upon 
his removedness.”—Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 2. 
ré-mov-ér, s. [Eng. remov(e) ; -er.] 
1, Ord. Lang.: One who or that which re- 
moves. 


“Tt is the unjust judge that is the capitall remover 
of land-markes,”—Bacon: Essays; Of Judicature, 


2. Law: The removal of a suit from one 
court to another. 


rem-pli’ (em as An), a. [Fr., pa. par. of 

remplir = to fill up.] 
Her.: A term used when a chief is filled 
with any other metal or colour, leaving only 
a border of the first tincture round the chief, 


*ré-mi'-a-ble, a. [0. Fr.] [Remuz.] Cap- 
able of being moved ; movable. 


“ For where honour is remuable, 
It ought well to ben aduised.” 
Gower : 0. A., vii. 


*ré-miue’, *ré-mew’ (ew as 0), v.t. & © 
{O. Fr. remuer, from Lat. re- = back, and muto 
= to change.] 

A. Trans.: To move ; to remove. 


“ The hors of bras that may not be remewed.” 
Chaucer : C. T., 10,485 


B. Intrans. : To move. 


“ A byrde, whiche durst not for fere 
Remue." Gower : 0, An, Ve 


* ré-mii'-si-ent, a. [Lat. remugiens, pr. par. 
of remugio ; mugio = to bellow.] Rebellowing. 


“ Earthquakes accompanied with remugient echoes.” 
—Nore: Mystery of Godliness, p. 63. 


*ré-mil-nér, v.t. [Fr. rémunérer.] 
MUNERATE.] To remunerate ; to reward. 
“Ever do wele, and atte last thou shalt be re 
munered therfor.”—Lord Rivers: Dictes & Sayings, 
sig. E. iii. b. 
* ré-mu-nér-a-bil-1ty, s. [Eng. remumner- 
able; -ity.] Capacity of being remunerated or 
rewarded. 


“ The liberty and remunerability of human actions.” 
—Pearson: On the Creed, art. 2. 


* ré-mw’-nér-a-ble, a. [Eng. remuner(ate); 
-able.| Capable of being remunerated or re- 
warded ; fit to be remunerated or rewarded. 


[Rz- 


ré-mw-nér-ate, v.t. (Lat. remuneratus, pa. 
par. of remunero, remuneror = to reward : re- 
=again, and munero, muneror = to discharge 
an office, to give; munus (genit. muneris)= a 
gift; Fr. remumérer; Sp. remunerar.) To 
reward, to recompense, to requite, to repay; 
to pay an equivalent for any service, loss, ex- 
pense, outlay, &c. 


“They were remunerated partly by fees and partly 
by salaries.”— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


ré-mu-nér-a/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. re- 
munerationem, accus. of remuneratio, from re- 
mumeratus, pa. par. of remumnero.} 
1, The act of remunerating, recompensing, 
or paying for services, loss, outlay, &c. 
2. That which is given or E as an equi- 
valent foi services rendered, &c. 


“ The remuneration of workmen employed in manu- 
factures.”—Macaulay.: Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 


ré-mw’-nér-a-tive, a. [Fr. rémunératif.] 

1, Affording or yielding remuneration ; pro- 
ducing a sufficient return for outlay, ex- 
penses, &c. 

*2,. Exercised in rewarding ; remuneratory. 


“ Fit objects for remunerative justice."—Cudworth : 
Intell. System, Pp. 690. 


*r-mil'-nér-a-tor-y, a. [Fr. rémunéra- 
toire.] Affording or yielding remuneration, 
recompense, or reward. 


“Laws rather vindicatory than remuneratory.”"— 
Blackstone: Comment. (Introd.) 


* ré-mur-mur, v.t. & 7. [Lat. remurmuro.] 
A. Trans.: To murmur back ; to utter back 
in murmurs ; to return in murmurs. 


“The trembling trees, in every plain and wood, 
Her fate remurmur to the silver flood.” 
Pope. Winter, 64. 


B. Intrans.: To murmur back or in re- 
sponse ; to return a murmuring echo. 
“ Eurotas’ banks remurmur'd to the noise.” 
Pope ; Statius ; Thebuwis 166, 
*ré-mu-ta/-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
mutation (q.v.).] A changing back ; a s.cond 
mutation. 


“The remutation or condensation of air into water 
by night.”—Southey : Doctor, ch. ecxvii, 


*rén, *renne, v.i. [Run, v.] 


ren, s. [Lat.] 
Anat. : The kidney. 


rén’-a-ble, * ren-a-bulle, a. [A contract. 

of Mid. Eng. resonable = reasonable (q.v.).] 

*], Reasonable, fair. 

“Of tong she was trew and renadle.” 
Gwaine & Gawaine, 208, 

2. Glib, loquacious. (Prov.) (In this sense 
apparently regarded as formed from the verb 
renne = to run.) 


*rén'-a-bl¥,adv. (Eng. renab((e); -ly.] Fairly, 

reasonably. 
“Speke as renably and faire and wel.” 
Chaucer: 0. T., 211, 

ré-nais’-sAn¢e, s. [Fr. = regeneration, new 
birth: re- = again, and naissance = birth.} 
{Renascent.] The revival of anything long 
extinct, lost, or decayed; a term applied 
to the transitional movement in Europe 
from the middle ages to the modern world, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, «© = 6; ey =4; qu=kw- 


renaissant—render 
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and especially to the time of the revival of 
letters and art in the fifteenth century. 
In a still narrower sense applied to the style 
of architecture which succeeded the Gothic 
[RENAISSANCE-ARCHITECTURE], and that pecu- 
liar style of decoration revived by Raphael 
in the pontificate of Leo X., resulting from 
the discoveries made by him of the paintings 
in the then recently exhumed Therme of 
Titus, and in the Septizonia. It was freer 
than the antique. 


renaissance-architecture, s. 


Arch.: A style which first sprang into 
existence in Italy in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. Itreached its zenith in that 
country in the course of the same century, 
and at the beginning of the following became 
a model for all other countries. At the early 
epoch of its existence the new style of archi- 
tecture displays not so much an alteration in 
the arrangement of the spaces and of the main 
features of the buildings, as in the system of 
ornamentation and in the aspect of the pro- 
files. During the early period there was 
an endeavour to adapt classical forms with 
more or less 
freedom to 
modern build- 
ings, whilst 
later, that is 
in the six- 
teenth cen- 
tury, ascheme 

on an- 
cient archi- 
tecture was 
universally } 
rescriptive. ( 
o distinct 
styles belong { 
to this first . 
period, each RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. 
possessing its (Karly Florentine.) 
especial pecu- 


liarities. These are: the Early Florentine 
and Early Venetian Renaissance styles. The 
style may be said to have originated with 
Brunelleschi of Florence (died 1446), and 
Ambrogio Borgognone of Pavia in 14738. The 
Venetian Renaissance style first sprang into 
existence towards the end of the fifteenth 
century and flourished till the close of the 
sixteenth. It is chiefly remarkable in con- 
nection with the architecture of palaces. 
The decoration appears to have been borrowed 
from Byzantine models. Palladio, the spe- 
cial champion of this style (born 1518, died 
1580), introduced the style known after him 
as Palladian (q.v.). The first and most im- 
portant school of the Roman Renaissance was 


PALAZZI VANDRAMINI, VENICE. 


originated by Donato Lazzari, known under 
the name of Bramante (1444-1514); this was 
joined by Balthazar Peruzzi and Antonio di 
Sangallo; another school was represented by 
Giacomo Barozzio, known as Vignola (1507- 
1573), whilst a third was directed by Michel- 
Angelo Buonarotti (1474-1564), and by its 
arbitrary character formed a stepping-stone 
to the Rococo style which succeeded it. The 
finest example of these schools are the Can- 
cellina Palace, the Court of the Vatican, the 
Farnese Palace, and St. Peter’sat Rome. The 
Renaissance style was introduced into France 
by Fra Giocondo, under Louis XII., about 
1502, and by Serlio and other Italian archi- 
tects under Francis I. (1515-1547) and Henry 
Il. These architects modified their ideas to 
suit the French taste ; the general arrange- 
ment of the Gothie churches being retained, 
and only the Renaissance system of decoration 
substituted for the Gothic: the ground-plan, 
the why nee and the whole structure 
with its flying buttresses, pinnacles, clustered 


columns, cag pg ueaeae rtals, &c., are bor- 
rowed from the Pointed style, and it was only 
in the details and in the ornamentation that 
the Renaissance was followed. The Louvre 
and the earlier portions of the Tuileries are 
examples of this style. The Renaissance style 
was not employed in Germany before the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and the most 
noteworthy instances of it are the Belvedere 
of Ferdinand I., on the Hradschin at Prague, 
and the so-called Otto Henry Buildings at 
Heidelberg Castle (1556-1559), In Spain an 
Early Renaissance style appears—a kind of 
transitional Renaissance belonging to the first 
half of the sixteenth century. It consisted of 
the application of Moorish and pointed arch 
forms in conjunction with those of classical 
antiquity; in this way a conformation was 
produced which was peculiar to Spain, and 
the style is characterized by bold lightness, 
by luxuriance in decoration, and by a spirit 
of romance. The Italian Renaissance style 
was introduced into England about the middle 
of the sixteenth century by John of Padua, 
the architect of Henry VIIi. The most note- 
worthy examples of it are Whitehall Palace, 
by Inigo Jones, and St. Paul’s and other 
churches, by Sir Christopher Wren. 


ré-nais’-sant, a. [Fr.] Of or pertaining to 
the Renaissance (q.v.). 


rén-al, a. (Lat. renalis, from ren =the kid- 
ney.) Pertaining to the kidneys or reins. 


“The respiratory, circulating, digestive, and renal 
systems.”"—Owen, Anat. of Vertebrates, iii. 722. 


| In Pathology there are renal calculi, can- 
cer, dropsy, entozoa, fistula, hemorrhage, and 
tuberculosis. 


renal-abscess, s. 

Pathol.: Abscess of the kidney, pyelitis 
oe Frequently produced by the presence 
of renal calculi, with pus, blood, &c., in the 


urine. 


renal-capsular, a. 

Pathol.: Of, or belonging to the renal or 
suprarenal capsules. 

renal-glands, renal-capsules, s. pi. 
(SUPRARENAL-CAPSULES.] 


*ren-al s. [Prob. for renardry, from 
renard (q.v. 4 Cunning, intrigue, as of a fox, 


“First she used all this malitious renaldrie to the 
end that I might stay there this night.”—Passenger of 
Benevento. 


ré-name’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. name, v. 
(q.v.).] To name anew ; to give a new name to. 


rén-an-thér-a, s. [Lat. renes = the kidneys, 
and Gr. av@ypa (anthéra). [ANTHER.] Named 
from the reniform pollen masses.] 

Bot.: A genus of Vander. Renanthera 
Lowii, from Borneo, is a splendid orchid, with 
leaves occasionally three feet in length, and 
the flower spikes ten or twelve. 


rén’-ard,s. [ReyNnarp.] 


rén-ar-dine, a. [Eng. renard; -ine.] Be- 
longing to, or characteristic of the legend of 
Reynard the Fox. 
“ There has been much learning expended by Grimm 
and others on the queation of why the lion was king 
in the Aenurdine tales."—Athenaum, Aug. 7, 1886, 
p. 165, 
ré-nas'-cen¢e, . 
of renascor = 
saunce. } 
*1, The quality or state of being renascent ; 
a new birth or production. 


“The renascence of Chinvse national and military 
spirit.”—Daily Telegraph, Deo. 17, 1885. 


2. The same as RENAISSANCE (q.V.). 


* ré-niis’-cen-cy, s. [Renascence.] The 
quality or state of being renascent ; new birth 
or production. 

i a renascency from the roots.”—Evelyn : Sylva, IIT. 
ré-nas’-cent, a. [Lat. renascens, pr. par. of 
renascor.) [RENASCENCE.} 
1. Springing or coming into being again; 
being reproduced ; reappearing. 
2. Renaissant (q.v.). 


“Ranked either as classical or mediwval, renascent 
or realistic,”—Daily Telegraph, May 8, 1886, p. 3. 


*rd-nis-gi-ble, a. [Low Lat. renascibilis, 
from Lat. renascor = to be born again.] Cap- 
able of being reproduced ; capable of springing 
again into being. 


{Lat. renascens, pr. par. 
be born again; Fr. renais- 


* renat, *renate, s. [REnvNeET.] 


*re-nate’, *ré-nat/-éd, a. (Lat. renatus, 
pa. par, of renascor.) Born again; regenerate, 


“To feyne a dead man to be renated and newel; 
borne agayne,”"—Hall; Chronicle; Henry VII. (an. 7) 


*re-nav-i-gate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
navigate (q.v.).] To navigate again or anew. 


*ré-nay’, *re-ney, *re-neye, *re-nye, 
v.t. (Fr. renier, from Lat. re-= back, again, 
and nego = to deny.] 

1. To deny, to disown, to renounce. 
“A thief that had sy Bie our creance,” 


hi 0. Toy BARD 
2. To deny, to refuse. pes . 
rén-con -tre (treastér), s. [RENCOUNTER, 8.) 


rén-céun -tér, * ré-én-céun’-tér, s. (Fr. 
rencontré, from rencontrer = to encounter, te 
meet, contracted from reéncontre, reéncontrer, 
from re- = again, and encontrer = to meet.] 
1. A meeting of two bodies or persons; a 
clash, a collision. 


““Was it by mere chance that these blind parts of 

matter, floating in an immense space, did, after several 

ustlings and rencounters, jumble themselves into this 

Lig EL peae of things ?”—Scott: Christian Life, 
., ch, iv, 


2. A meeting in contest or opposition; a 
collision, a combat. 


“Without any busynesse or reencounter we came te 
eps capitall,”"—Berners: Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. il, 
c 


3. A casual or sudden combat or action 
without premeditation, as between individuals 
or cra parties ; a slight action or engage- 
ment, 


rén-céun-tér, * re-coun-tre, vt. & & 
[RENCOUNTER, 8.] 
A, Transitive: 
*1, To meet or fall in with unexpectedly. 
2. To meet in combat; to engage hand to 
hand ; to encounter. 
“ He gan rencounter him in equall race.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IT. 1. 9. 
* B, Intransitive: 
1, To come together, to clash; to collide, 
to come in collision. 
2. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 
3. To fight hand to hand ; to engage. 


rénd (1), v.t. & i. [A.S. hrendan, rendan; 
cogn. with O, Fris. renda, randa = to tear, to 
break ; Fris. renne; Icel. hrinda, pa. t. hrand 
= to push, to kick, to throw.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To tear or separate into parts with force 
or sudden violence ; to tear apart or asunder; 
to split, to fracture. 

“ T will rend an oak 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails.” 
Shakesp. > Tempest, 1. 2% 

2. To tear away violently; to separate or 

part with violence ; to pluck away with force, 


° “T will surely rend the kingdom from thee." 


1 Kings xi, 11. 
* 3. To scatter; to break up the lines of 


“ To rend our own soldiers.” 
Shakesp,: All's Well that Ends Well, iil. & 


4, To split. 


“ Groans and shrieks that rend the air.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. & 


B. Intrans.: To be or ba&tome rent or torn 
asunder; to part asunder, to split. 


“The very principals did seem to rend 
And all to topple.” Shakesp. . Pericles, il. 2 


*@ To rend the heart: To break the heart ; 

to afflict with bitter remorse. 
" “ Rend your hearts and not your garments.”—Joel 

- 13, 

rend-rock, s. The name given to a 
variety of dynamite called by the French 
lithofracteur, of which word it is an approxi- 
mate translation. (Amer.) 


*yrend (2), v.t. [Reyne (2).] 


rénd‘-ér (1), s. [Eng. rend (1), v.; -er.] One 
who rends or tears asunder. 


rén’-dér (2), s. [RENDER, ¥.] 
1, A return, a payment, especially the pay- 
ment of rent. 
* 2, A surrender, a giving up. 


“A mutual render, only me for thee.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 125, 


8. An account rendered; a statement, a 


declaration. 
“ Drive us to a render 
Where we have lived.” Shakesp. » Cymbeline, iv. 4 


SSS gS AAS et A ER 
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rén’-dér, * ren-dre, vt. & 4. [Fr. rendre, 

from Low Lat. rendo, a nasalised form of 
Lat. reddo = to return: re-= back, again, and 
do=to give; O. Sp. & Port. render; Sp. 
rendir ; Ital. rendere.)] 

A, Toansitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To return; to pay or give back; to give 
in return. 


“See that none render evil for evil to any man.”"— 
1 Thess. v. 15. 


2. To surrender, to give up, to yield. 


“ The castle’s gently rendered.” 
Shakesp. ; Macbeth, v. 7. 


8. To afford ; to give for use or benefit: as, 
To render a service to a person. 
* 4, To give generally. 


“ Let each man render me his bloody hand.” 
Shukesp. : Julius Cesar, iil. 1. 


5. To give, to furnish ; especially to give or 
furnish officially, or in compliance with an 
erder or request. 


** Public reasons shall be rendered ae 
Of Cesar's death.” Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, iii. 2. 


6. To translate, as from one language into 
another. 


“ The words of the original may be rendered, ‘by the 
Javer of regeneration.’ ”"— Waterland : Works, Vi. 342. 


7. To interpret or exhibit to others the 
Meaning, force, or spirit of ; to reproduce. 
* 8. To exhibit, to represent, to describe. 


“T heard him speak of that same brother, 
And he did render him the most unnatural 
That liv’d 'mongst men,” 
hakesp. : As You Like It, iv. & 


*9, To state, to tell, to report. 


“ Freely to render what we have in charge.” 
Shakesp. : Henry V., i. 2. 


10, To make ; to cause to be by some opera- 
tion, influence, or change; to invest with a 
certain quality. 

“ Render me worthy of this noble wife.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, ii, i. 

IL Technically: 

1. Plast.: To plaster directly, and without 
the intervention of laths. 

2. Tallow-man.: To boil down, as lard or 
tallow. 

B. Intransitive: 

*T, Ordinary Language: 

1, To give. 


“Tn kissing, do you render or receive?” 
Shakesp: Troilus & Cressida, iv. 5. 


2. To give an account; to declare, to state, - 


to report. 
“ That this gentleman may render 
Of whom he had this ring.” 


Shukesp. : Cymbeline, v. 5. 
Il. Nautical : 
1. To reeve (q.v.). 
2. To yield or give way to the action of some 
mechanical power. 


rén'-dér-a-ble, a. [Eng. render, v. ; -able.] 
Capable of being rendered. 


rén’-dér-ér, s. [Eng. render, v.; -er.] One, 
who renders. 
“The heathen astrologers and renderers of oracles 
wisely forbore to venture on such predictions,”—Boy/e + 
Works, vi. 679. 
rén’-dér-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [RENDER, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 
C, As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of one who renders or returns; 
a return. 
2. The act of translating; a translation, a 
version. 


~ “St. John himself follows that rendering, as you 
may observe by comparing John vi. 45 with Isaiah 
liv. 13."—Waterland: Works, i. 48. 


8. Interpretation, reproduction, exhibition, 
execution. 


“A spirited rendering of a noble work.”—Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1885. 


IL. Technically : 


1, Plaster.: The first coat of plaster on 
brick-work. It is followed by the floating 
coat and the setting coat, the latter of fine 
stuff. Rendered and set is complete two- 
coat work on brick or stone. 


2. Tallow-man.: The process of trying out 
oil or lard from fat. : eft 


rendezvous (as rén’-dé-v6 or ran’-dé- 
vo), * ren-de-vous, s. [Fr. rendez-vous = 
a place appointed for the meeting of soldiers, 
from rendez, imper. pl. of rendre = to render 
(q.v.), and vous = you.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 
or, wore, w9lf, work, wh6, sn; miite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, © =é 3. ey = 4; qu = kw 


render—renidification 


1. A place appointed for the assembling of 
troops ; a place where troops or ships of war 
assemble or join company. 

“Not a single sail had appeared at the place of 

us.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 

2. A place of meeting generally; a place 

where people commonly meet. 


* All to the general rendezvous repair.” 
Dryden: Hind & Panther, iti, 448. 


*3. A meeting, an assembling. 


“Their time is every Wednesday, after the lecture 
of the astronomy Lilet ah perhaps in memory of 
the first occasions of their rendezvouses.”—Sprat : Hist. 


Royal Society, p. 93. 
*4, A sign or occasion which draws men 
together. 


“The philosopher's-stone and a holy war are but 
the rendezvous of cracked brains.”—Bacon. 


* 5, A refuge, a retreat, an asylum. 
“A rendezvous, a home to fly unto.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., iv. 1. 
rendezvous (as rén’-dé-vo or ran’-dé- 
v6), v.i. & t. [RENDEZVOUS, s.] 
A. Intrans. : To meet or assemble at a par- 
ticular place, as troops. 


“The Blue Posts, where we always rendezvoused, 
was hardly opened.”"—Marryut ; Peter Simple, ch. ix. 


* B. Trans. : To assemble or bring together 
at a particular place. 


“All men are to be rendezvoused in a general as- 
sembly."—Philips: Conf. of Danish Mission, p. 310. 


*rendezvouser (as rén-dé-v6'-ér or 
ran-dé-v6-ér), s. (Eng. rendezvous ; -er.] 
An associate. 


“All the old rendezvousers with him.”—Worth : Life 
of Lord Guilford, i. 291. 


* rénd’-i-ble (1), a. [Eng. rend (1), v. ; -tble.] 
Capable of being rent or torn asunder. 


* rénd’-i-ble (2), a. [Eng. rend(er), v.; -ible.] 
1. Capable of being yielded or surrendered ; 
renderable, 


2. Capable of being rendered or translated. 


“ Every language hath certain idioms, proverbs, 
and peculiar expressions of its own, which are not 
rendible in any other.” —Howell : Letters, iii. 21. 


rén-di-tion, s. [Low Lat. rendo = to render 
(q.v.); Lat. redditio.] [REpDDITION.] 
*1, The act of yielding up or surrendering ; 
surrender, : 


“For these two... were carried with him to Ox- 
ford, where they remained till the rendition of the 
place."—Hutchinson » Memoirs, ii. 133. 


*2. The act of rendering or translating ; 
translation, version. 


3. The act of rendering or reproducing ; in- 
terpretation, reproduction. 


“The rendition of the secondary parts manifested 
promise rather than efficient execution.” — Daily 
Chronicle, July 5, 1885. 


* ré-néague’, v.t. [ReNzcE.] 


rén’-6-gade, *rén-6-ga/-d6, *ren-e-gat, 

* ren-e-gate, s. & a. (Sp. renegado = one 
who has denied the faith, prop. pa. par. of 
renegar = to forsake the faith, from Low Lat. 
renego = to deny again; re- = again, and nego 
=todeny.] [Renay, RuNAGATE.] 

A. As substantive: 

1, An apostate from a faith. 


“ For he was a renegado, which is one that first was 
a Christian, and afterwards becometh a Turke.”— 
Hackluyt: Voyages, ii. 186. 
2. One who deserts to an enemy ; a deserter 
from a party; atraitor. ~.. 
“ James justly regarded thesé renegades as the most 


serviceable tools that he could employ.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


3. A worthless, abandoned fellow. 
B. As adj. : Apostate, false, traitorous. 


“ Many other contumeties . . . the Turkes and the 
false renegate Christians manye tymes dooe,”—Sir J. 
More: Workes, p. 1,212. 


* rén’-€-gate, s. & a. [RENEGADE.] 

* rén-€-ga/-tion, s. [RENEGADE] Denial, 
disowning. 

ré-nége’, *ré-néague’, vt. &i. [Low 


Lat. renego.] [| RENEGADE.| 


A. Trans.: To deny, to disown, to renounce. 
“* His captain’s heart .. . reneges all temper.” 

Shakesp.: Antony & Cleopatra, i, 1. 
B. Intransitive : 


1. In card-playing, to abstain (especially 
when this is permissible) from following suit, 
even though one has cards of the suit led, 
[See Rrvoxe.] 


*2. To deny. 


* pé-nég’-6r, s. [Eng. reneg(e) ; -er.] A denier; 
a renegade. 


“ Renegers, separates, and apostates.” —Gauden: 
Tears of the Church, p. 57. 


* re-neie, * re-ney, v.t. 


*ré-nérve’,v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. nerve, v. 
(q.v.).] To nerve again; to give new nerve 
or vigour: to. 

“The sight renerved my courser’s feet.” 
Byron: Mazeppa, xvii. 
ré-new’ (ew as 0), v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. new (q.v.). ] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To make new again; to renovate; to 
restore to the original state of freshness, com- 
pleteness, or perfection, after decay or impair- 
ment; to revive. 

ais Thy youth is renewed like the eagle's."—Psalm 
ii. 5. 


[Renay.] 


2. To make again: as, To renew a lease, to 
renew a promise. 
3. To begin over again ; to recommence. 


“Then in his warm embrace the boys he pressed .. » 
And, sobbing, thus his first discourse renew'd.” 
Byron: Nisus & Euryatus. 


4, To repeat, to iterate, to go over again. 


“Then gan he all this storie to renew.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. viii. 64. 


5. To grant again : as, To renew a bill for an 
amount due on a previous bill. 

II. Theol.: To transform the passions and 
affections, and the heart generally, from the 
love of sin (Psalm li. 10) to the love of God 
and of holiness (Col. iv. 22-24), the “old 
man,” i.e., the old nature, departing (Col. iv. 
22), and the “‘new man,” i.e., the new nature, 
coming in its room (22-24). The agent in 
effecting the change is the Holy Ghost (Titus. 
iii. 5). [REGENERATION.] 

*B. Intransitive: 

1, To become new again ; to be reproduced ¢ 
to grow again. 

** Renew I could not like the moon.” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, iv. 8. 
2. To begin again; to resume or recom- 
mence something left off. 
“ Renew, renew/ The fierce Polydamas 
Hath beat down Menon.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, v. 5. 
ré-new-a-bil’-i-ty (ew as ii), s. (Eng. re- 
newable ; -ity.) The quality or state of being 
renewable, 


ré-new’-a-ble (ew as i), a. [Eng. renew : 
-able.] Capable of being renewed. 

“‘The old custom upon many estates is to let for 
leases of lives, renewable at pleasure.”—Swift: AMiscel- 
lanies. = 

ré-new’-al (ew as ii), s. [Eng. renew; -al.} 
The act of renewing or of forming anew ; the 
state of being renewed. 


“Then, soon as the swell of the buds 
Bespeaks the renewal of spring.” 
Cowper : Invitation to the Redbreast. 


GY Renewal of cells : [Rejuvenescence of cells]. 
ré-newed (ew asi), pa. par. ora. [Rrnew.} 


* ré-new'-€d-l¥ (ew as ii), adv. [Eng. re- 
newed ; -ly.) Again, anew, once more, 
*ré-new-éd-néss (ew as ii), s. [Eng. 


renewed ;~-ness.] The quality or state of being 
renewed, 


“An inward sanctity and renewedness of heart 
against them all."—Hammond: Works, iv. 663. 
y ~ = L 
re-new’-er (ew as 0), s. [Eng. renew; -er.} 
One who or that which renews. 
“Be is his own renewer, though in me 
Waterland: Works, vi. 352. cise Laas 
* re-neye, v.t. [RENAY.] 


* ren-fierse, v.t. [REENFIERCE.] 


* ren-forse, v.1. 


*renge, s. [RANGE, s.] 
1, A range, a rank. 
2. The step of a ladder; a rung, 


renge, v.t, [Ranags, v.] 


*ré-ni-ant, s. [Fr., pr. par. of renier = to 
deny.] [Renay.] A renegade. 


“What boudes and chaines me holden, ladie ye se 
wel your self: a reniant foriudged hath not halfe the 
care.” —Chaucer: Testament mR Love, i. 


ré-nid-i-fi-ca/-tion, s._ [Pref. re-, and Eng, 
nidisication (q.v.).] The act of building nests 
a second time, 


[REINFORCE.] 


reniera—rent 
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a 


ré-nY-ér-a, 
(1759-1830). ] 
Zool.: The type-genus of Renierinew (q.v.), 
with twelve species. (0. Schmidt.) Sponges 
easily crumbled, clump-like masses ; canal 
system like that of Halisarca. Skeleton of 
four-, five-, orthree-sided, or polygonal meshes ; 
spicules acerated, pointed, or rounded off, 
and connected by horny matter at their ends 
only. Distribution, probably world-wide. 


rén-i-ér-1’-nz, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. renier(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -inw.] oe 
Zool. : A group including all sponges which 
resemble Reniera in having a skeleton formed 
of a loose network of acerate or cylindrical 
spicules. Genera: Amorphina, Pellina, Eu- 
mastia, Foliolina, Tedania, Schmidtia, Plica- 
tella, and Auletta. Distribution, world-wide. 
From the form of the Renierine sponges, it 
cannot be demonstrated that they occur fossil. 


rén’-i-ér-ine, a. [Rexrermx.] Belonging to, 
or having the characteristics of the sub-famil 
Renierine (q.v.). (Cassell's Nat. Hist., vi. 327. 


rén’-i-form, a. [Lat. renes = the kidneys, 
and forma = form, shape.] Having the form 
or shape of the kidneys. 


a s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from Lat. 
renes = the kidneys (?). ] 
Zool. : The typical genus of Renillide (q.v.). 


ré-nil’-li-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. renill(a); Lat. 
fem. pl. adj. suff. -ide.] Ans 
Zool. : A family of Aleyonaria. The body 
is reniform, without a solid axis, and the 
zooids are on one side of the single pinnule. 


*ré-ni-tence, *ré-ni-ten-cy, s. (Lat. 
renitens, pr. par. of renitor=to struggle 
against : re- = again, and nitor = to struggle.) 

1. The resistance of solid bodies when they 
upon, or are impelled one against 
another ; the resistance of a body to pressure. 
2. Moral resistance; disinclination, reluct- 
ance. 


“Not without a certain renitency and regret of 
minde."—8p. Hall : Christian Moderation, bk. 1., § & 


* ré-ni-tent, a. [Lat. renitens.] [RENITENCE.] 
1. Resisting pressure or the effect of it; 
acting against impulse by elastic force. 
“ By an inflation of the muscles, they become soft, 
and yet renitent."—Ray: On the Creation, pt, il. 
‘oe peer opposed; reluctant, disin- 
e 


* renne (1), v.i. [Run, v.] 


* renne (2), v.t. [Icel. rena.] To plunder, to 
pillage, to rob. 


rén-nét (1), riin’-nét, *ren-et, s. [Mid. 
Eng. renne= to run, because rennet causes 
the milk to run, i.e., to coagulate or congeal ; 
Ger. rinnen = to run, to curdle; O. Dut. 
rinsel, runsel, renninge = curds, rennet, from 
rinnen = to press, to curdle.] 

Chem.: An aqueous infusion of the dried 
stomach of the calf. It is a valuable agent in 
the coagulation of the casein of milk prepara- 
tory to the manufacture of cheese. It ee 
to contain a soluble ferment which acts directly 
on the milk. 


rennet-whey, s. [Wuery.] 
rén’-nét (2), *ren-at, * rén’-nét-ing, s. 


[Fr. reinette = a pippin, a rennet, dimin, from 
reine =a queen, from Lat. regina, or from 
O. Fr. rainette, dimin. from raine = a frog (Lat. 
rana), because the fruit is spotted like a frog.] 
A variety, or rather several sub-varieties, of 
apple, with more or less spotted fruit; ground 
colour gray, or golden. There is a French and 
a Canadian rennet. Called also a Queen. 
“The renat, which though first it from the pippin 
Grown through his pureness nice, assumes that curi- 
ous name,” Drayton ; Poly-Olbion, 8. 18. 
vén’-nét-éd, a. [Eng. rennet (1); -ed.] Mixed 
or heated with rennet. 


* rén-nét-ing, s. [RENNET (2).] 
*ren-ni-ble, a. [RENABLE.] 
*ren-ning, s. [RENNE (1), v.] Rennet. 
*re-nome, s. [O. Fr.] Renown. 


ré-néunge’, v.t. & i. [Fr. renoncer = to re- 
nounce, from Lat, renwncio, renuntio = (1) to 


s. [Named after S$. A. Renier 


bring back a report, (2) to renounce : re- = 
back, and nuntio= to bring a message ; nun- 
tius =a message; Sp. & Port. renwneiar ; 
Ital. renwnziare, rinunziare.} 

A, Transitive: 

1. To declare against ; to disclaim, to dis- 
own, to abjure, to forswear ; to refuse to own 
or acknowledge as belonging to one; to 
abandon all claim to. 

“* He had, by assenting to the Bill of Rights, solemnly 


renounced the dispensing power,"—AMacaulay ; Hist, 
#ng., ch, xvill, 


2. To cast off; to reject, to forsake, to 
abandon, 


“This world I do renounce ; and in your sights 
Shake patiently my great affliction off.” 
x Shakesp, : Lear, iy, 6, 
B. Intransitive: 
*1. Ord. Lang.: To make or declare a 
renunciation, 
“ He of my sons, who fails to make it good, 


By one rebellious act renownces to my blood,” 
den: Hind & Panther, iii, 143, 


2. Cards: Not to follow suit when one has 
a card of the same suit; to revoke. 
“ But since they're at f 
To trump thelr diaanondy pg FM Lh ot hearts.” 
den: Prologue to the Princess of Cleves. 
ré-néin¢ge’, s. [ReNounce, v.] 
Cards: A declining or failing to folow suit, 
when it can be done. 
*ré-néunge'-mént, s. [Eng. renownce ; 
~ment.| The act of renouncing, disclaiming, 
or abjuring ; renunciation. 
“ Lhold you as a thing enskied and sainted ; 
By your renouncement, an immortal spirit.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, i. 
ré-néung’-ér, s. [Eng. renounc(e) ; -er.] One 
who renounces, disclaims, or abjures. 


“An apostate, and renouncer or blasphemer of 
religion,"— Wilkins: Natural Religion, bk. i., ch. xiv. 


ré-néung-ing, pr. par. ora, [RENOUNCE, v.] 


* ré-néung-ing-ly, adv, [Eng. renouncing ; 
-ly.) With renunciations or disclaimers, 


** Willing to spend and be spent self-renouncingly.” 
—Victoria Magazine, Nov., 1856, p. 93. a 


*rén’~d-vant, a. ([Lat. renovans, genit. re- 
novantis, pr. par. of renovo = to renovate 
(q-v.).] Renovating, renewing. (Cowel.) 


rén’-d-vate, v.t. [Lat. renovatus, pa. par. of 
renovo=to renew: re- = again, and novus = 
new.] 
1. To renew : to make new again ; to restore 
to a state of. treshness or vigour ; to repair. 
“ Love is renovated there.” 
Cowper; Watching unto God, 
*2, To renew in effect; to give force or 
effect to anew. 


“He renovateth by so do’ 
before times were forgiven h 
Lord's Prayer, ser. 7. 


rén’-6-vat-ér, rén’-d-vat-or, s. [Hng 
renovate); -er, -or.) One who or that which 
renovates or renews ; a renewer. 


rén-6-va'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. renova- 
tionem, accus. of renovatio, from renovatus, 
pa. par. of renovo=to renovate (q.v.); Sp. 
renovacion; Ital. rimovazione.} The act or 
process of renovating ; a making new or fresh 
again; a restoring to a former state of fresh- 
ness or vigour; renewal; the state of bein 
renovated or restored to a former state o 
freshness or vigour, 


“0 man! tyrannic lord! how long, how long, 
Shall prostrate nature groan beneath your rage, 
Awaiting renovation)” Thomson: Autumn, 1,190, 


rén’-6-vat-or, s. [RenovaTer.] 


* re-no-ve-launce, s. (0. F'r.] A renewing. 
“ And also mo renovelaunces 
Of old forleten aqueintaunces.” 
thaucer: House of Fame, il, 
* re-no-vello, * re-no-vele, v.t. & i. [Fr. 
renouveler. | 
A. Trans. : To make new again; to renew, 
to restore. 


“ He shal also enforcen him alway to do som thing, 
by which he may renovelle his good name."—Chaucer : 
Tale of Melibeus, 


B. Intrais. : To become renewed ; to revive. 


“Ones a yere all thinges in the erthe renovelen,”— 
Ohaucer: Persones Tale, 


*ré-néwmed’, a. [RENOWNED.] 


*ré-néwn’, * ré-ndun’, * re-nowne, s, 
(Fr. renom, renommée = renown; renomme = 
renowned, from re-= again, and nom=a name; 
Lat. nomen; Port. renome; Sp. renombre = 


all those sinnes which 
."—Latimer : On the 


renown; remombrar = to renown.) The quality 
or ‘state of being renowned or of having a 
celebrated or exalted name ; exalted reputa- 
tion derived from the widely spread fame of 
great achievements oraccomplishments ; fame, 
celebrity. 
“ John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown.” 
Cowper ; John Gilpin, 
*ré-ndwn’, v.t. [RENowy, s.] To make re- 
nowned or famous ; to give renown or fame to. 
“The memorials and the things of fame 
That do renown this city.” 
Shakesp, ; Twelfth Night, iit. 8. 
ré-ndéwned’, a. (Eng. renown ; -ed.] Famous 
or celebrated for great achievements, distin- 
guished qualities, grandeur, or the like ; famed. 
“ A chief renowned in war.” 
Dryden; Virgil ; dineid vil, 872, 
*ré-néwn-éd-ly, adv. [Eng. renowned; 
-ly.| In a renowned manner; with renown, 
fame, or celebrity. 


*ré-ndwn-ér, s. (Eng. renown ; -er.) 
1, One who confers renown or fame. 
“ As through this reat renowner I have wrought.” 
hapman: Homer ; Odyssey xxiii 
2. A bully, a swaggerer. (Translating Ger 
renommist.) 


*ré-ndéwn’-ful, a. (Eng. renown; -ful(l).] 
Celebrated, renowned, famous, 
“ Renownful Scipio, spread thy two-necked eagles.” 
Marston. 
) 
*ré-néwn'-léss, a. ([Eng. renown; -less.] 
Without renown ; inglorious. 


réns-sél-aer’-ite, s. [Named after Governor 
Rensselaer ; suff, -ite (Min.).] 
Min.: A variety of Steatite (q.v.), pseudo- 
morphous after pyroxene. 


rént, pret. & pa. par. of v. [REND.} 


* rént (1), v.t. [From rent, pret. & pa. . of 
rend.) Torend; to tear asunder. tt 


“Brambles renting and tearing one another.”"— 
Ohris. Sutton: Learn to Live, p. 92. 


rént (2), v.t. & i. [RENT, s.] 
A. Traavsitive : 
1, To take and hold fora consideration in 
the nature of a rent; to hold by paying rent. 
2. To grant the possession and enjoyment of 
for a consideration in the nature of a rent; to 
let to a tenant at a rent. 


* B. Intrans.: To be leased or let for rent, 


rént (1), s. [From rent, pa, par. of rend (q.v.).] 

1, Lit.: An opening made by rending or 

tearing asunder ; a breach, a fissure, a crevice 
a crack, a gap, a tear, 

“From Lyons there is another great rent, which 
runs across the whole country in almost another 
straight line.”"—Addison; Remarks on Italy. 

*2. Fig.: A: schism, a separation, a rup- 

ture : as, a rent in the church. 


rént (2), *rente, s. [Fr. rente= rent, revenue, 
from rendita, a nasalized form of Lat. reddita 
(pecunia) = (money) paid, fem. sing. of reddi- 
tus, pa. par. of reddo = to give back, to render 
i tal. rendita=rent; O. Sp. & Port. 
randa ; Sp. renta; Dut., Dan., & Ger. rente ; 
Sw. renta, rdnta; Icel. renta, | A sum of 
money, or other valuable consideration, pay- 
able periodically for the use of lands or tene- 
ments ; the return made to the owner by the 
oceupier or user of any corporeal inheritance, 
It does not necessarily consist in money, 
Bithell (Counting House Dictionary) says : 
“The word has three different meanings, which it is 
important to distinguish = 
1 In common yee. it signifies the payment 
periodically made for the use of lands, houses, or 
property of any kind. 
2, In legal phraseology, it signifies the right to de 
mand payment for the same, not the payment itself. 
3. In political economy the meaning is more re 
stricted, and is applied to the payment annually made 
for the use of . . . lands employed simply for the pro- 
duction of such wealth as is yielded by tilling it.” 
Rents, at common law, are of three kinds, 
rent-service, rent-charge, and rent-seck. Rent- 
service is when some corporal service is inci- 
dent to it, as by fealty, and a suin of money; 
rent-charge is when the owner of the rent has 
no future interest or reversion expectant in 
the land, but the rent is reserved in the deed 
bya clause of distress for rent in arrear ; rent- 
seck (dry rent) is rent reserved by deed, but 
without any clause of distress. 
** Rent is an incorporeal heriditament, and signifies 
a compensation or acknowledgment given for the pos- 
session of some corporeal inheritance, being defined as 
certain profit issuing yearly out of lands and tene- 
ments co: It must be a profit ; yet there is no 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, & = bel, deL 
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oceasion for it to be money: for capons, corn, and 
other matters may }he rendered by way of rent. It 
must issue out of lands and tenements corporeal ; that 
is, from some inheritance whereunto the owner or 

antee of the rent may have recourse to distrain. 

‘herefore a rent cannot be reserved out of an advow- 
son, a common, an office, a franchise, or the like. 
Rent is regularly due and payable upon the land from 
whence it issues, if no particular place is mentioned in 
the reservation. And strictly it is demandable and 

yable before the time of sunset of the day whereon 


't is reserved, though perhaps not absolutely due till 
midnight.”—Blackstone: Comment., bk, ii., ch. 3. 


§ Adam Smith considers rent as the price 

id for the use of land. Ricardo and his 
‘ollowers considered that the rent of superior 
soils is equal to the difference between their 
produce and that of the worst soils cultivated. 
There is great doubt as to the accuracy of 
this view. Land let bya landlord to a tenant 
for purpose of cultivation is analogous to 
money lent to a borrower. The rent of the 
land is virtually the interest on the land 
viewed as a loan. 


{| 1. Rents of Assize: [Assize]. 
2. Black-rent : Blackmail (q.v.). 
3, Fee-farm rent: [FEE-FARM]. 
4, Fore-hand rent: 

(1) [FoREHAND-RENT.] 

(2) Rent paid in advance. 


5, White-rents : Quit-rents when payable in 
silver, as distinguished from black-rents (q.V.). 


* rent-arrear, s. Unpaid rent. 
rent-charge, s. [REnT, s.] 
rent-day, s. The day on which rent is due. 


rent-roll,s. A list or schedule of rents 
or income ; a rental. 
“ The owner of an estate without coffers, and estates 
without a rent-roll.’"—Lytton- Godolphin, ch. xii. 
* rént’-a-ble, a. (Eng. rent, v.; -able.] Cap- 
able of being rented. 


* rént'-age (age as ig), s. [O. Fr.] Rent. 
“ Nor can we pay the fine and rentauge due.” 
Fletcher: Purple Island, vii, 


rént-al, s. [Low Lat. rentale.] 

1, A schedule or list of rents; a roll in 
which the rents of an estate or manor are set 
down ; a rent-roll. 

2. The gross amount of the rents derived 
from an estate. 

3. The amount charged or paid as rent; rent. 

“The rentals are even now nothing short of fabu- 

lous.”—Field, Dec. 6, 1884. 

rental-bolls, s. pl. 

Scots Law: A term used when the tiends 
(tithes) have been liquidated and settled for 
so many bolls of corn yearly. (Bell.) 


rental-right, s. A species of lease at a 
low rent, usually for life. [RENTALLER.] 


*rént/-al-lér, s. (Eng. rental; -er.] One 
who holds a rental right. 


rente,s. [Fr.] The annual interest payable 
on French, Austrian, Italian, and some other 
Government stocks, Also applied to the 
stocks themselves. 


-rént/-6r,s. (Eng. rent; -er.]) One who rents 
an estate; one who holds.an estate or tene- 
ment by paying rent; a tenant. 


“A renter of salmon water should secure absolute 
and exclusive right to it.”—Vield, Dec. 6, 1884. 


§| A renter at Drury Lane is one who sub- 
scribed a certain sum to rebuild that theatre 
after its destruction by fire in 1809, and who 
was in consequence entitled to a seat therein. 


renter-warden, s. The warden of a 
company who receives rents. 


rén’-tér, v.t. (Fr. rentraire = to join two 
pieces of cloth, to renter, from re- = back ; en 
= in, and traire (Lat. traho)= to draw.] 
1. To fine-draw ; to sew together, as the 
edges of two pieces of cloth, without doubling 
them, so that the seam is scarcely visible. 


2. In tapestry, to work new warp into, in 
order to restore the original pattern or design. 


*rén’-tér-ér, s. [Eng. renter; 
who renters ; a fine-drawer. 


-er.] One 


rentier (as ran-ti-6), s. [Fr., from rente = 
government stock.] A fund-holder ; one who 
derives a fixed income from lands, stocks, &c. 


rén’-u-ent, a. [Lat renwens, pr. par. of Tenuo, 
from re- = back, and nwo=to nod.) Throw- 
ing back the head; applied specifically to 
two inuscles which perform this function. 


rentable—repair 


* rS-nii-mér-ate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
enumerate (q.v.).] To count, number, or enu- 
merate again. 


* r-niin-ci-ance, s. [Lat. renuntians, pr. 
par. of renuntio = to renounce (q.v.).] Re- 
nunciation. 


“Bach in silence, in tragical renwnciance, "—Carlyle: 
French Revol., pt. ii., bk. v., ch. iii. 


ré-niin-ci-a'-tion, * re-nun-ti-a-tion, s. 
[Fr. renonciation, from Lat. renuntiationem, 
accus. of renuntiautio =a renouncing, from re- 
nuntiatus, pa. par. of renwntio = to renounce 
(q.v.); Sp. renunciacion ; Ital. renunziazione. ] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of renouncing, dis- 
claiming, disowning, or abjuring. 

“ A solemn renunciation of idolatry and false wor- 

ship.”— Waterland ; Works, ii. 190, 

2. Law: 

(1) Eng. Law: Theact of renouncinga title ; 
applied especially to the act of an executor, 
who, having been nominated in a will, and 
having the option of acting as such or not, 
declines to act, and in order to avoid any lia- 
bility expressly renounces the office. 

(2) Scots Law: The act of an heir who is 
entitled, if he chooses to do so, to succeed 
to heritable property, but who prefers to refuse 
it, owing to the incumbrances on it. 


ré-nun’-ci-a-to-ry, a. Pertaining to or 
containing a renunciation. 


*yén-verse’, v.t. [Fr. renverser, from re- = 
back ; en = in, and Lat. verso = to turn.) 
1, To turn upside down ; to reverse. 


“* Whose shield he bears renverst.” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. iv. 41. 


2. To overthrow ; to upset. 
“ My hopes... . again renverst.” 
sf Stirling: Aurora, st. 77. 
rén-vérse’, a. (Fr. renversé, pa. par. of ren- 
verser.] [RENVERSE, v.] 
Her.: Inverted, reversed, set upside down ; 
set with the head downward, or contrary to 
the natural position ;: as, A chevron renverse. 


* rén-vérse’-mént, s. [Fr.] [REVERSE, v.] 
The act of upsetting or reversing; reversal. 
“Tis a total renversement of the order of nature.”— 
Stukeley - Paleologia Sacra, p. 60. 
* rén-voéy’, v.t. [Fr. renvoyer, from re- = back, 
and envoyer = to send.] To send back, 
a ot dismissing or renvoying her."—Bacon: Henry 
y 
* rén-voy’, s., [RENVoy, v.] The act of send- 
ing back or dismissing. 
“The sudden renvoy of her majesty's servants,”— 
Howell; Letters, bk. i., let. 3. 
*re-ny, v.t. 


ré-db-tain’, * re-ob-taine, v.t. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. obtain (q.v.).] To obtain or get 
again. 


[Renay.] 


“T came to reobtaine my dignitie.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 752. 
* ré-Ob-tain’-a-ble, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
obtainable (q.v.).] That may or can be ob- 
tained or got a second time. 


ré-dc-cu-py, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. oc- 
cupy (q.V.).] To occupy again or anew. 


ré-0m’-€-tér, s. [RHEOMETER.] 


re-o'-pen, v.t. & i. [Pref. re, and Eng. open, 
v. (q.v.).] 
A. Trans, : To open again or anew. 


“This message reopened the whole question.”— 
Macaulay; Hist, Eng., ch. xix. 


B. Intrans.: To be opened again or anew: 
as, The theatres reopen this week. 


ré-Op-pose’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. oppose 
(q.v.).] To oppose again or anew. 
“ To reoppose any pen that shall fallaciously refute 
us.”—Browne; Vulgar Errours. (Pref.) 
rée-or-dain’, v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng, ordain 
(q.v.).] To ordain again or anew, as in conse- 
quence of some defect in the first ordination. 


_ “In this point of reardaining such as were ordained 

in heresy or schism, the Church of Rome has not gone 

by any steady rule.”—Burnet: Hist. Reform (an. 1554.) 

re-or’-dér, v.t. 
(q.v.).] 

1. To order again or a second time, 

*2, To put in order again or anew. 


“For the reordering of my exchanges.”—Wotton: 
Remains, p. 485. 


(Pref. re-, and Eng, order, v. 


ré-or-di-na-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
ordination (q.v.).] The act of reordaining; a 
second or repeated ordination. 


ré-or-gan-1-za’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
organization (q.v.).] The act of reorganizing ; 
the state of being reorganized. 


“ The reorganization of the military and civil esta- 
blishments in Egypt."—St. James's Gazette, Oct. 12,1882. 


ré-or’-gan-ize, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
organize (q.v.).] To organize anew; to bring 
again to an organized condition. 


“ All those holy relicks of the bodies of his saints, 
which are now scattered about the world, shall b2 
athered up, reunited, and reorganized into glorious 
Bodies."—Saott : Christian Life, pt. ii, ch. vii., § 11. 


*re-or’-i-ent, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. orient 
(q.v.).] Arising again or anew, as the life of 
nature in spring. 

“ The life, reorient out of dust.” 
Tennyson: In Memoriam, cxv. 6. 


ré’-0-trope, s. [RHEOTROPE.] 


ré-0x’-y-gén-ate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
oxygenate (q.v.).] To oxygenate again or a 
second time. 


ré-0x’-y-&En-2ze, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
oxygenize (q.v.).] To reoxygenate (q.v.). 


rép, répp, a. & s. [Etym. doubtful; prob. 
connected with rib (q.v.). ] 

A, As adj.: Formed with a finely-corded 
surface ; having a cord-like appearance: as, @ 
rep paper. 

B. As substantive : 

Fabric: A dress fabric having a corded or 
ribbed appearance. 


ré-pace’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pace, v. 
(q.v.).] To pace again; to go over again ina 
contrary direction. 


ré-pag¢-i-fy, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pacify 
(q.v.).] To pacify again or a second time. 
“Henry, who next commands the state, 
Seeks to repacify the people's hate.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, 
ré-pack’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pack, v. 
(q.v.).] To pack again or a second time. 


“To repack them with an additional quantity of 
salt.”—Smith : Wealth of Nations, bk. iv., ch. v. 


ré-pack’-ér, s. 
who repacks. 


[Eng. repack; -er.] One 


ré-paid’, pret. & pa. par. of v. 


ré-paint’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. paint, v. 
(q.v.).] To paint again or anew. 


“The ground of this picture has been repuinted,”— 
Reynolds ; Journey to Flanders, 


ré-pair’ (1), *re-paire (1), v.t. (Fr. réparer, 
from Lat. reparo = to get again . . . torepair: 
re- = again, and paro = to get, to prepare ; 
Sp. & Port. reparar ; Ital. riparare.] 

1. To execute repairs on; to restore to a 
good, whole, or sound state after injury, 
dilapidation, or decay ; to mend, to renovate. 

“To repair the house of the Lord.”"—2 Chrov. xxiv. 12. 

2. To make amends for; to compensate, to 
Fequite: as, To repair a loss or damage. 

*3. To restore to the original state by re- 
placing what has been lost; to recruit. 

“To repair his numbers thus impair’d.” 
Milton: P. L., ix. 144, 

*4. To recover or get into position again 

for offence, as a weapon. (Spenser.) 


ré-pair’ (2), *re-paire (2), vi. [0. Fr. 
repatrer, repaircer = to hauut, to frequent, to 
lodge in, from Lat. repatrio = to return to 
one’s country : re- = back, and patria = one’s 
native land, pater=a father; Sp. repatriar ; 
Ital. ripatriare = to return to one’s country.] 
To go to a place; to betake one’s self; to 
resort. (Always with to, or some other word 
implying direction, as thither.) 

“The high born and high spirited youths who re- 
pares to his standard.”—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. 

ré-pair (1), *re-paire(1), s. [REPAIR (1), v.] 
1. The act of repairing; restoration to a 
good, whole, or sound state after injury, 
dilapidation, or decay; supply of loss or 
waste ; reparation. 

“The expense of maintaining (he fixed capital in a 
great country may very properly be compared to that 
of repairs ina Danes estate,”"— Smith: Wealth of 
Nations, bk. ii., ch. ii. 

2. State or condition as regards want of 

repairing : as, The house is in good repair. 


(Repay.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, © =6; ey=4; yu = kw. 


repair—repeat 
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‘ré-pair’ (2), *re-paire (2), *re-payre, s. 
[REParr (2), v.] 
1, The act of repairing or betaking one’s 
self to a place ; resort. 


““vhat my present repair to London may not dis- 
lease “his ihajesty."—Cadbata ; Bart of Bristol to 
Conway, p. 19. 


2. The place to which one repairs or resorts ; 
@ resort, a haunt. 


“ré-pair’-a-ble, a. [Eng. repair (1), v.; 
-able.} Capable of being repaired ; reparable, 
‘oTis scarce... a repairable malice."—Gauden: 
Teares of the Church, p. 65. 
ré-pair’-6r, s. (Eng. repair (1), v.3-er.] One 
who or that whicly repairs, restores, or makes 
amends, 
“To make ee repairers of the breaches of the city 
ion,” —Stilling/leet > Sermons, vol. 


as well as of the nati: 
L, ser. 1, 
*ré-pair-—mént, s. [Eng. repair (1), v.3 


-ment.) The act of repairing; reparation. 


ré-p&nd, a. [Lat. repandus, from re- = back, 
and pandus = bent, crooked.] 
Bot. : Having an uneven and light sinuous 
margin, as the leaf of 
Solanwm nigrum. 
ré-pan-do-, 
[Repanp.] 
repando - den- 
e, a. 

Bot.: Repand and 
toothed, as the leaves 
of Doronicum Parda- 
lianches. 


*ré-pan“doiis, a. [Repanp.] Bent upwards, 
eurved back. 

“They be drawn repandous or convexedly crooked 

in one piece."—Srowne: Vulgar Errours bk. v., ch. ii, 

*rép-ar-a-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. reparable; 

~ity.] The quality or state of being reparable. 


rép’-ar-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. reparabilis, 
from reparo=to repair; Sp. reparable ; Ital, 
riparabile.] [REPAIR (1), v.) 
1. Capable of being repaired or restored to 
a state of soundness ; admitting of repair. 
worn parts hardly reparable.”"—Bacon:> Nat, Hist., 


*2. Capable of being repaired, or made 
amends for. 


* rép’-ar-a-bly, adv. [Eng. repa 
In areparable manner; ina manner 
of repair or reparation. 


rép-ar-a’tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. repara- 
tionem, accus. of reparatio, from reparatus, 
= par. of reparo =to repair; Sp. reparacion ; 
tal. riparazione.] [REPAIR (1), v.] 
1, The act of repairing or restoring ; re 
restoration, Ped Leite 
defaced, 


* Abe thats ape ot pari 

ere MO no hope of r 

Wor memury thereo! to any nation.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. Ml. 28. 


2. The act of making amends for a wrong, 
injury, &e. 

3. That which is done to repair a wrong; 
satisfaction for any wrong, injury, or damage; 
indemnification or compensation for loss or 
damage ; amends. 


rép’-ar-a-tive, a. & s. [Lat. reparatus, 
pa. par. of reparo = to repair.]} 
+ A, As adj. : Having the quality or power 
of repairing ; capable of effecting repair ; tend- 
ing to amend defects or make good. 


pref. 


REFANDO-DENTATE, 


) 5 -Ly.} 
tting 


“ Reparative inventions, by which art and ingenuity 
study to help and repair defects or deformities,”"— 
Taylor: Artitciat Ha p. 60, 


* B. As subst.: That which repairs or re- 
stores to a good, whole, or sound state; that 
which amends, 

“ Whereupon new ratives were in hand, and 

y reparatives of the former beaten at sea."— 
ize Wottoniane, p, 230, 
reparative-power, s. [REGENERATION.] 
(Owen.) 


*r&-par-rel, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. apparel 
(q.v.).} A change of apparel. 
ae Fal Pe ol le acy Be a bp ey gaat 
Pestle. (Introd) ‘ ne aed 
*ré-par-rel, *re-par-rell, vt. [Re 
PAREL, s.) To repair. 


“ He sall this citee.”"—MS. A 
ve te te le reparell Lincoln, A. 1. 


rép-ar-tee’, * rep-ar-tie, *rep-ar-ty, s. 
(Fr. repartie =a reply ; orig. fem. of reparti, 
pa. par. of repartir= to redivide ... to reply: 
re- = again, and partir (Lat. partio, partior) 
=todivide.] Asmart, ready, and witty reply. 

“ Offend not him, whom modesty restrains 
From repartee, Cowper : Tirocinium, 728. 
* rép-ar-teé’, v.i. [ReParrer, s.] To make 
repartees, or smart, witty replies. 
“ For in all visits, who but she, 
To argue, or to repartee?" 
Prior; Hans Carvel, 

# ré-par_ti-mi-én'-to, s. [Sp.] A partition 
or division, especially of slaves; an assess- 
ment of taxes, 


*ré-par-ti’-tion, s. ([Pref. re-, and Eng. 
partition (q.v.).] The act of redividing ; 
division into smaller parts ; a fresh partition. 


ré-pass’, v.t.& i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pass, 
v. (q.v.).] 
A. Trans. : To pass again; to pass or travel 
back again over; to recross. 


“ With more auspicious signs repass the main, 
And with new mens take the field again.” 
Pitt: Virgil; dneid ii. 
— Intrans, ; To pass or go back; to mov 
ck. 


Oe — ated a to be agen et pass 
ani free! ween Brittany an unster.”— 
aeoceutea: Hist Eng. eh, xvii. 


* ré-pass’-age (age as ig),s. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. passage (q.v.).] The act of repass- 
ing; a passing or passage again or back. 

“Twenty ... cut off their repassage.”—Hackluyt : 
Vogages, iil. 359, 


ré-pass-ant, a. (Pref. re-, and Eng. passant 
(q.v.).] 


Her.: A term applied 
when two lions or other 
animals are borne going 
contrary ways, one of 
which is passant, by walk- 
ing towards the dexter side 
of the shield in the usual 
way, and the other repas- 
sant by going towards the 
sinister. 

ré-past’, * re-paste, s. [O. Fr. repast (Fr. 
répas), from re- = again, and past =a meal, a 
repast, from Lat. pastwm, accus. of pastus = 
food ; orig. pa. par. of pasco = to feed.) 

1, The act of taking food ; a meal. 

= far richer th 
Thao all earth's daint sare het 1 
lowper ; Olney Hymns, 

2. Food, victuals. oe 

Sioa phwhihyen te betealenusetet Te 
Shakesp. ; Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
* 3. Refreshment by sleep; repose. 


*ré-past’, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. repaistre; Fr. 
repaitre.} [|REPAST, 8.) 
A. Trans. : To feed, to feast. 
“To his Rood friends I'll ope my arm, 
And, like me Sind. ierend ig pelican, 
Es PY Bhakesp. > Hamlet, 1vs6. 
B. Intrans.: To partake of food or a meal ; 
to feast. 


REPASSANT. 


he , while the bowl round,” 
ee aoa? ia F xxiv. 546, 
* ré-past’-ér, * re-past-our, s. (Eng. re- 


past ; -er, -owr.) One who takes a repast. 


“ Like quick and er ours.” 
: Fe eer Yonar Aeneid 1, 217. 


*yd-pas’-ture, s. (Pref. re-, and Eng. 
pasture, 8. q.v.] Food, entertainment. 
> for his den.” 
Food for byahen ¢ Love's Labour's Los, 4. 1 
*ré-pa'-tri-ate, v.t. [Lat. repatriatus, pa. 
r. of repatrio = to return to one’s country.) 
ReEPArR (2), v.] To restore to one’s country. 


* ré-pa-tri-a/-tion, s. [Rerarriate.] The 
act of returning or restoring to one’s country. 


“T wish your honour (in our Tuscan phrase) a most 
happy repatriation.”"—Keliquia Wottoniana, p. 670. 


ré-pay’, * re-paye, v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. pay, v. (q.V-).] 
A, Transitive: 
1, To pay back, as money borrowed ; to re- 
fund, 


“Tor that money will be a biting affliction."— 
Shakesp. i poaeeh Wives of Windsor, ¥. 5. 


2. To reimburse ; to pay back money to. 
= epa not on such a day, 
pS raphe ~ express’d in the condition, 


ual pound of your fair flesh,” 
aed the eiett Aaban a Rarchant nf Venice, i. 3. 


3. To pay a second time, 

4, To make return, recompense, or requital 
for, in a good or bad sense ; to requite, to 
compensate. 

“ To-morrow would have given him all, 
Repaid his pangs, repair'd his fall." 
Byron: Mazeppa, xvi. 

B. Intrans.: To requite, either good or 
evil ; to recompense. 

“ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” 

Romans xii, 19, 
ré-pay’-a-ble, a. [Eng. repay; -able.] Cap- 
able of being repaid ; liable or arranged to be 
repaid or refunded : as, Money lent, repayable 

in instalments. 


ré-pay’-mént, s. (Eng. repay; -ment,] 
1. The act of repaying or refunding. 
“The law implies a eee ot repayment.” —Black- 
stone: Comment.. bk. iii, ch. 9 


2. That which is repaid. 


ré-péal’, * re-pele, * re-peale, * re-pell, 

vt. [O. Fr. rapeler (Fr. rappeler), from re- = 
back, and apeler (Fr. appeler)=to appeal 
(q.v-).] 

* 1, To recall, as from banishment, exile, or 
disgrace. 

La oaee chi teret eee 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, tii. 2 
* 2. To withdraw, to reject, to refuse. 


“ Ye nowe wolde repell agayne that ye ones wyllyngly 
eed vnto.”"—Berners. Froissart ; Cronycle, hag fi 
ch, cexxil, 


* 3. To keep down or back; to repel. (Mil 
ton: P. L., vii. 59.) 
*4, To put an end to, 
“alt t displ to repeal.” 
Sel ton Aenea 2s iY. mk 
5. To recall, as a deed, law, or statute; to 
abrogate by authority ; to revoke, to rescind, 
to annul. 
“ Until that act of parliament be repealed.” + 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI.,L1 
ré-péal’, s. [REPEAL, v.] 
*1, The act of recalling, as from banish- 
ment, exile, or disgrace. 
“We eo meet rather to advise for his repeal, 
oea Barco to our dishonour.”—Shirley : Bird ina 
age, V.1. 
2. The act of repealing, abrogating, or re- 
voking ; revocation. 


{| Repeal of the Union: 

Trish Hist.: An agitation for the repeal of 
the legislative union between Great Britain 
and Ireland commenced in the latter country 
in 1810. On April 27, 1834, the House of 
Commons, by a majority of 485, negatived a mo- 
tion by Daniel O’Connell in favour of Repeal. 
In 1840 the National Loyal Repeal Association 
was coustituted. Many large and excited 
meetings were held on the subject durin, 
1848. On Oct, 8 the Government prevente 
a meeting, and in 1844 brought O’Connell 
and some dther Repeal leaders to trial. He 
was convicted on Feb. 12, but the sentence 
was reversed by the House of Lords on 
pa br 4, The agitation for Repeal gradually 
subsided. An effort to revive it in 1860 was 
unsuccessful. In 1870 it reappeared under 
the name of Home Rule (q.v.). 


* ré-péal-a-bil-i-ty, s. (Eng. repealable ; 
-ity.) The quality or state of being repealabk. 


ré-péal'¢-ble, «. (Eng. repeat ; -able.] Cap- 

able of being repealed, revoked, or abrogated 
by the same authority by which it was en- 
acted ; revocable. 


* ré-péal’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. repealable ; 
~ness.) Repealability, 


ré-péal’-ér, s._ [Eng. repeal; -er.]_ One who 
repeals; one who advocates repeal; specif- 
pa one who agitates for a repeal of the 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
‘* He is the worst of all repeaters, because he is the 
last."—Surke: On American Taxatien. 
*yré-péal’-mént, s. [Eng. repeal; -mend.] 
The act of recalling from banishment, &c. ; re- 
call. 
“* Great is the comfort that a banished man takes at 
aes of his repealement."—Wittes Commonwealth, 
p. 220, 
ré-péat’, * re-peate, *re-pete, vt. & 4. 
(Fr. répéter, from Lat. repeto, from re- = again, 
and peto= to seek; Sp. & Port. repetir; Ital 
ripetere.] 
A. Transitive : 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1. To do or perform a second time or again; 


boil, boy; pout, 16W1; ont, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph =f 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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to iterate; to go over, say, do, make, &c., 
again. 
“T will repeate it now againe, desiring your grace in 
God's behalfe, that ye will remember it.”"—Latimer : 
Second Sermon before King Edward. 


*92. To make trial or essay of again; to 
essay anew. 
“ Stay here, and I the danger will repeat. 
Dryden. 


(Todd.) 
8. To recite, to rehearse, to say over. 


“IT can repeat whole books that I have read.”— Ben 
Jonson : Discoveries. 


IL. Scots Law: To restore, to repay, to re- 
fund ; as money paid in error, 

B. Intrans.: To strike the hours: as, A 
repeating watch. 

J (1) To repeat one’s sel’: To say or do again 
what one has said or done before. 

(2) To repeat signals: 

Naut. : To make the same signal which has 
been received from the admiral, or to make 
the same signal over again, 


ré-péat,s. [Reprat, v.] 
*L Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of repeating ; repetition. 


“ So of this repeat enough.” 
Chapman: Homer; Iliad xvi, 57. 


2. That which is repeated. 

I. Music: A sign that a movement or part 
of a movement is to be twice performed, That 
which is to be repeated is generally included 
within dots in the spaces, thus— 


When the performer does not, on repeating, 
go so far as the last dot-sign, but finishes at a 
previous cadence, it is usual to write over the 
repeat, Da Capo, placing a pause and Fine 
is to stop. If the 

signs of the repeat do 

38: is sometimes added. For explanation of 
the mark ;: see Szano, 


over the chord at . 4 
which the performer 2B B 
not coincide with a 
well-defined portion of a movement the sign 

ré-péeat’-éd, pa. par. ora. [Repxat, v.] 

ré-péat’-Ed-ly, adv. [Eng. repeated; -ly.] 

ith repetitions ; more than once; over and 


ever again ; frequently, indefinitely. 


“The debate on this motion was repeatedly ad- 
journea.”—AMacaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


ré-péat’-6r, s. [Eng. repeat, v. 3 -er.] 

L Ordinary Language :* 

1. One who repeats; one who recites or 
rehearses. 

2. A fraudulent voter; one who votes or 
attempts to vote more than once. (Amer.) 

Il, Technically: 

1, Arith.: An indeterminate decimal in 
which the same figures continually recur or 
are repeated. A pure repeater, or circulating 
decimal, is one in which the repetition goes 
on from the beginning: as, °3833 . . ., °272727 
e.. A mixed repeater is one in which the 
repetition does not begin till after the inter- 
vention of a figure of figures: as, 128888 .. ., 
0113636 . . ., &c. Pure and mixed repeaters 
are generally written down only to the end 
of the first period, a dot being placed over 
the first and last figures of that period: thus, 
°8 represents the pure repeater “333 . . ., and 
“86 represents 3636 . . ., &c. ; *639 represents 
*639639, &c. ; *138 represents *13888 . . ., &c. 
The term is also applied to the dot or dots 
placed over the period repeated. [REPETEND.] 

2. Fire-arms: An arm which may be caused 
to fire several successive shots without reload- 
ing. [REVOLVER.] 

eye Bu Relist water the same weight of 

er an 
Bhooting Field Feb. 13, 1886. ada ty tl 

3. Horol.: A watch or clock made to strike 
the time when a spring is pushed in, Some 
strike the hour and quarters, others the hour, 
quarter, and odd minutes, 


4. Naut.: A vessel, usually a frigate, ap- 
pointed to attend each admiral in a fleet, and 
to repeat every signal he makes, with which she 
immediately sails to the ship for which it is 
intended, or the whole length of the fleet 
when the signal is general. Called also a Re- 
peating ship. 

5. Teleg.: The same as RELAY (q.Vv.). 


repeat—repentingly 


ré-péat’-ing, pr. par. or a. [REPEAT, %.] 
Doing the same thing over again; producing 
a like result several times in succession : as, 
a repeating firearm which discharges several 
shots in succession without reloading ; a re- 
peating watch which strikes the hours and 
quarters when a spring is pressed in, &. 


repeating-circle, s. A reflecting in- 
strument, on the principle of the sextant, for 
measuring angular distances. 


repeating-ship, s. (Reprarer, II. 4.] 


* yé-pé-da/-tion, s. (Lat. repedatus, pa. par. 
of repedo=to go back: re-=back, and pes, 
genit, pedis =afoot.] The act of going back ; 
return, retrogression. 


“You shall find direction, a and repedation 


in these planets."—Dr. H. More: Song of the Soul 


(Notes), p. 406. 
-pél’, *re-pell, * re-pelle, v.t. &%. (Lat. 
aoe to f ferce 2 ss = back, and ello 
= to drive; Sp. repeler; Port. repellir ; Ital. 
repellere. } 
A. Transitive: 
1. To drive back, to force back; to check 
the advance of, to repulse. 


“ They were successful in repelling the invaders.”— 
Scott : Norman Horse-Shoe. (Introd, note.) 


2. To encounter or resist successfully ; to 
oppose, to resist. 


“ Evil which proceeds from the will is called a mis- 
chief, and may be simply repelled.”—Warburton: 
Alliance between Church & State, bk. ili., ch. iii. 


B. Intransitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To act with force in opposi- 
tion to force impressed, 

2. Med.: To drive back the fluids which 
tend to produce a tumour from the spot at 
which they are gathering. 


* ré-péll’-ence, *ré-péll’-en-¢y, s. [Eng. 
repellent); -ce, -cy.) The quality or state of 
being repellent ; repulsion. 


ré-péll’-ent, a. & 8. [Lat. repellens, pr. par. 
of repello = to repel (q.v.). ] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Driving back, repulsing ; able or tending 
to repel. (Berkeley: Siris, § 237.) 
2. Repulsive, disagreeable. 


“Its repellent plot deals with the love of aman who 
is more than half a monkey for a woman he saves from 
the penalty of murder.”—Atheneum, Oct. 7, 1882. 


B. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, That which repels. 

2, A kind of waterproof cloth. 

II. Pharm. : A remedy which, applied to a 
tumefied part, causes the fluid which renders 
it tumid to recede. 

** Do not use repellents." —Wiseman: Surgery, bk. 1, 

ch. xix. 
ré-péll’-ér, s. [Eng. repel; -er.] One who 
or that which repels. 


* ré-pél’-léss, *re-pel-lesse, a. (Eng. 
a ah -less.| That cannot be repelled ; invin- 
cible. 

“ By assaulte made knowne repellesse might.” 
J, Markham : Sir &. Grinvile, p. TL. 
ré'-pent, a. [Lat. repens, pr. par. of repo= 
to creep.] 
*L. Ord. Lang. : Creeping, crawling. 
“Our narrow speculations and repent spirits.”— 
Pepys: Diary, June 8, 1684. 
II, Technically : 


1, Bot. ; Creeping ; lying flat on the ground 
and emitting roots, (J’reas. of Bot.) 

+ 2. Zool. : A term applied to those animals 
which move with the body close to the 
ground, either without the aid of legs, or by 
means of more than four pairs of short legs. 
(Brande & Com.) 


*ré-pént’, s. [REPENT, v.] Repentance. 
“* For this I scourge myself with sharp repents,” 
Greene: Friar Bacon. 
ré-pént,, v.i. & ¢. [Fr. repentir, se repentir, 
from Lat. re- =again, and peniteo, used im- 
personally = to repent, from pena = punish- 
ment; O. Sp. repentirse; Ital. repentere, re- 
pentirst, ripentirst.] [PENITENT.] 
A. Intransitive : 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. To feel sorrow, regret, or pain for some- 
thing done or left undone by one’s self; to 
think of something past with sorrow or regret. 


“He answered and said, I will not, but afterwards 
he repented and went.”"—Aatt. xxi. 29. 


2. Specif., to feel such sorrow for sin as 
leads to amendment of life; to be penitent 5 
to grieve over one’s past life, and to seek for- 
giveness for sin. with a determination to lead 
a new life. 

“Except ye repent ye shal} all likewise perish.”— 

Luke xiii. 3. 

3. To change the mind or course of conduct 
through regret or dissatisfaction with some- 
thing which has occurred. 

“ Lest peradventure the people repent when they see 

war.”—Lxodus xiii. 17. 
*4, To express sorrow or regret for some- 
thing past. 
“ Poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent.” 
Shakesp. « Antony & Cleopatra, iv- 9% 

*5, To grieve or be sorry generally. 

** That all the noble knights of Maydeuhead 

Which her ador'd, may sore repent with me.” 
Spenser: F. Q., ILI. viii. 47. 

II. Theol. : To feel “godly sorrow” for sin 
(2 Cor. vii. 10). [REPENTANCE.] 

*B. Reflex. & impers.: To be sorry; to 
regret, to repent. 


“I thought it was a fault, but knew it not; 
Yet did repent me, after more advice.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, Vv. L 


“ Tt repented the Lord that he had made man,.”— 
Genesis vi. 6. 

C. Transitive: 3 

1, To remember with contrition, or self- 
reproach ; to feel contrition or remorse for. 

2. To be sorry for generally; to regret. 

“JT will give over my suit, and repent my unlawfub 

solicitation.”—Shakesp. : Othello, iv. 2, C 

*r6é-pént'-a-ble, a. [Eng. repent, v. ; -able.}, 
Capable of being repented of; admitting of 
repentance. 

‘Tis scarce a repentable sin.”—Gauden: Teares of 

the Church, p. 65. 
ré-pént’-ange, * re-pent-aunce, s. [Fr. 
repentance. } 

1, Ord. Lang. : The act of repenting ; thestate: 
of being penitent ; sorrow or regret for what 
has been done or left undone by one’s self ;. 
espec. sorrow and contrition for sin; such 
sorrow for the past as leads to amendment of 
life; penitence, contrition. (Matt. ix. 13.) 

2. Theol.: Two kinds of repentance are re-. 
cognized in the New Testament: ‘‘repentance- 
to salvation not to be repented of,” which is: 
characterized by ‘‘ godly sorrow” ; and repent- 
ance characterized by ‘‘the sorrow of the 
world that worketh death” (2 Cor. vii. 9, 10). 
The first mourns for sin not so much that it, 
brings with it a penalty, as that it is offensive 
to God, who merits all love. (Cf. Psalm li. 4.) 
It is a Divine gift (Acts v. 81, xi. 18; 2 Tim. 
ii, 25). The second kind of repentance mourns. 
that sin is attended by a penalty rather than. 
hates sin. There is no proper conviction, 
that God in Christ is merciful, and in extreme: 
cases there is despair followed by death, 
(Matt. xxvii. 38-5.) 


ré-pént’-ant, *re-pent-aunt, a. &s. [Fr 
repentant.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Feeling or experiencing repentance or 
sorrow for past conduct or words; contrite, 
penitent. A 

“ With shame I own I've felt thy sway ; 
Repentant, now thy reign is o'er.” 
ri Byron: To Romance. 

2. Expressive of or indicating repentance or 
sorrow for the past; springing from or caused, 
by repentance. 

“ And wet his grave with my repentant tears.” 
Shukesp. ; Richard II1., i. 2: 

*B. As subst. : One who repents; espec 

one who repents for sin ; a penitent. 


*ré-pént’-ant-ly, *re-pent-aunt-ly, adv. 
{Eng. repentant; -ly.) In a repentant or 
penitent manner; penitently, contritely. 

“Th’ sayd Swanus ... dyed at the length very 
repentauntly.”—Grafton : Chronicle, vol. i., pt. vii. 
ré-pént'-ér, s. [Eng. repent, v.; -er.] One. 

who repents ; a penitent, 
“Th te f i . 
will suck desperation. Donne: Devotions, pian” 

*r6-pén’-ti-a (tassh), s. pl. (Lat., neut. pl. 
of repens, genit. repentis, pr. par. of repo = to. 
creep. ] 

Zool.: A division of Merrem’s Squamata 
(q.v.), containing the limbless Lacertilia, 


ré-pént’-ing, pr. par. ora. [REPENT, ¥.] 
ré-pent/-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. repenting ; -ly.] 


In a repenting manner; with repentance; 
repentantly. 


Sa a Se ee ee NNT se are RS 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
er, Wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, o = 6; ey=a; qu=kwe 


*r6é-pént’-léss, a. 
Without repentance ; unrepenting. 


©é-péo'-ple, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. people, v. 
(q.v.).] To people again or anew; to restock 
with inhabitants. 

” Sint be repeopled with the rece offaiga.* 

‘i Drayton: Noah's Flood. 
“ré-pér-gép’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
perception (q.v.). The act of perceivin 
agai; a repeated or renewed perception o: 

the same object. 


*ré-pér-ciiss’, *re-per-cusse, v.t. (Lat. 
repercussus, pa. par. of repercutio, from re- = 
back, again, and percutio = to shake thoroughly 


[Percuss] ; Fr. répercuter ; Sp. & Port. reper- 
catir.) To beat, drive, or strike back. 


“It doth repercuss and smite backe the said dis- 
ease,”"—P. Holland; Plinie, bk. xxiii., ch. vii. 


ré-pér-ciiss’-idn (ss as sh), s. [Fr., from 
Lat. repercussionem, aceus. of repercussio, from 
repercussus, pa. par. of repercutio= to reper- 
euss(q.v.); Sp. repercuston; Ital. repercussione.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : The act of driving or beating 
back ; reverberation. 
“ With the on of the air, 


repercussi e air, 
Shook the great eagle sitting in his chair.” 
oe Drogo ’ Man in the Moon, 


2. Music: A frequent repetition of thesame | 


sound. 


wé-peér-ciiss’-ive, a. &s. (Fr. répercussif.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Driving back; having the power or 
quality of driving back or causing a rebound 
or reverberation. 

Bandies the inlghty globe still to and ore 
ackmore ; Creation, bk, ii. 
* 2. Repellent. 


“ An herbe this is which hath a vertue repercussive 
= vefrigerative.”"—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxvi., ch. 


* 3. Driven back ; reverberated. 
“ Amid Caernarvon's mouutains rages loud 
The re, roar.” 
Thomson ; Summer, 1,162, 

B. As substantive: 

Med, : A repellent. 

¢ a strong repercussive to the place affected.” 

ae aa Y Nat. Hist., § 6. 2 
* ré-pér-ti-tious, a. (Lat. repertus, pa. par. 
of reperio=to find out: re- = back, again, 
and pario, paro = to produce.) Found ; gained 
by finding. 
repertoire (as rép'-ér-twar), s. [Fr.] A 

repertory ; specif., the list of operas, drainas, 
&c., which can be readily performed by av 
operatic or dramatic company, from their 
familiarity with them ; the stock pieces of a 
theatre, &c. ; those , songs, &c., which 
are usually performed by an actor or vocalist ; 
hence, generally, a number of things which 
can be readily and efficiently done bya on 
in consequence of his familiarity with them. 


“Tt is likely to become a favourite work in the 
hag of Hof Theater."—Pall Mall Gazette, 
ay 3, 1884. 


*x6-pér-tor, « [Lat.] One who finds; a 
finder, a discoverer. 
4 repert ulea.”"—Fuller : ah 
ie ey, ae jor of m' Piagi 
-ér-tor- *rep-er-tor-ie, s. [Fr., 
pp Sion Le Lat. pre al ine nm inven- 
tory, from repertor =a discoverer, an inventor, 
from —_ pa. par. of reperio= to find 
out, to discover ; Sp. & Ital. repertorio.) 
*1, A place in which things are disposed 
so that they can be readily found, as an index 
of a book, a common-place book, &e. 


“A repertorie or index to every book of the sald 
potsie.”—P, Holiand ; Plinie, bk, xxx., ch. i. 

2. That which contains a store or collection 
of things ; a storehouse, a treasury, a maga- 
zine, a repository. 

“ The sole repertory to later ages of all the priaclogy, 


philosophy, and history of those which preceded bh 
—Bolingbroke : Essays ; ‘our & ‘stition, 


3. The same as REPERTOIRE (q.V.). 


“The repertory of Mr. Rosa's season not receiving 
any addition since our last notice.”"—Daily Telegranh, 
June 21, 1886. 


* ré-pé-riis-al, *ré-pé-riis'-al, s. [Pref. 
re-, and Eng. perusal (q.v.).] The act of 
perusing a second time ; a second or repeated 


perusal. 
* ré-pé-rise’, ré-pé-riise’, v.t. [Pref. re-, 


and Eng. peruse (q.v.).] To peruse again or 
anew. 


repentless—repledge 


(Eng. repent; -less.) | rép’-6-ténd, s. [Lat. repetendus, fat. pass. 


part. of repeto = to repeat (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

“1. Something which is or has to be re- 
peated, as the burden of a song. 

“In ‘The Raven,” ‘ Lenore,’ \. 
ployed the repetond alag, and with still mere novel 
wae tae results,"—Seribner’s Maguzine, May 1880, 

2, Arith,: That pee of a repeating decimal 
which recurs continually ad inyinitum. (A 
simple repetend is one in which only one figure 
is repeated, as 3883, &c, ; a compound repetend 
is one in which there are more figures than 
one in the ah period, as 185135, &c.) 
(Repeater, II. 1.) 


rép-6-ti’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. repetitione 
accus. of repetitio ; Sp. repeticion; Ital. ce 
tizione.] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of repeating ; the act of doing or 
saying the same thing a second time ; itera- 
tion of the same act or the same words. 


“Your lordship will pardon me for the uent 
ft Seon: of theae cant words."—Dryden: Virgil; 
neid, (Ded.) 


2, The act of repeating, saying over, or re- 
hearsing, especially from memory ; recitation, 
rehearsal 


“ Give them repetition to the life.” 
Shakesp. ; Pericles, v. 1. 

3. That which is repeated ; repeated words 
or acts, 

4, Memory, remembrance. 

“ The first view shall kill all ition.” 
Shakesp, ; All's Well that Knds Well, v. 3. 

IL Technically : 

1. Rhet.: The iteration or repeating of the 
same words, or of the meaning in different 
words, for the purpose of making a deeper 
impression on the audience. 

2. Scots Law: The repayment of money paid 
ia error. 

* rép-é-ti-tion-al, *rép-é-ti-tion-ar-y, 
a. (Eng. repetition ; al-,-ary.] Of the nature 
of or containing repetition. 


“ This second or r law being indeed a re- 
capitulation and compendium of the first.” —Bidlioth. 
Bibl., i. 15. 

*ré ‘-tion-€r, s. (Eng. repetition ; -er.] 
One who repeats ; a repeater, 

*% he [J t! he repeat repeti- 
Scar eee Beets oe Uae Beetees at tha teas 

o sermons.”—Wood; Fasti Oxon., pt. ii, 

* rép-6-ti’-tious, a. [Reperrrion.] Repeat- 
ing ; containing repetition. 

* rép-é-ti-tious-néss, s. [Eng. repetitious ; 
-ness.1 The quality or state of being repeti- 
tious; the habit or practice of making repe- 
titions. 

* ré-pét’-i-tive, a. [Lat. repetitus, pa. par. 
of repeto = to repeat (q.v.).] Containing re- 
petitions ; repeating. 

* ré-picque’ (que as ky), v.t, [REPIQuE.] 

ré-pine’, * re- * re-poyne, 
(Pref. re-, and Eng. pine, v. (q.v.).] 


1. To fret one’s self; to be discontented ; 
to feel inward discontent; to complain; to 


vt, 


murmur; to grumble, (Followed by aé or 
against.) 
Asimap se bceia ie 
tan ‘a happier lays." 
yas * Cowper: To Dr. Darwin, 


*2. To be indignant or angry. 


“* Lachesis thereat to ine.” 
: f ached, Q., TV. i. 51. 


*3. To fail; to give way. 
“ Reping fold 
Notoote tote” Bperucr: #. Q., 1 th te 
*rS-pine’,s. [(Reprne, v.] A repining, 
“ In spite of time and envious rep/nes,” 
Hatl : Satires, U1, i, 8 
ré-pin’-ér, s. [Eng. repin(e); -er.] One who 
repines or murmurs, 
“ Let rash repiners stand appall'd,” 
Young: Resignation, ti. 
ré-pin’-ing, pr. par. ora. [REPrNe, v.] 
ré-pin'-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. repining; -ly.) 
In a repining manner; with repining, mur- 
muring, or discontent. 


“The English clergy had bickeri: with their 
Dunstans; and stooped late and repiningly to this 
yoke under Anseline "—Bp, Hall: Honour the 


Maried Clergie, bk. iil., § % 


ré-pique’ (que as i) v.t. ort. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. pique, Vv. (a.V.).. 
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Cards: At piquet, to count thirty points in 
hand before the adversary counts one. 
“*Your game has been short,’ said Harley. ‘I re 


( him,’ said the old man, with joy sparkling in 
af igen a Ep A ert Manor Peeling, ch, 
XXV. 


ré-pique (que as k), 5. (Reriqusz, v.] 
Cards: At piquet, counting thirty points in 
hand before the adversary can count one. 
when the player who repiques, instead of 
reckoning thirty, reckons ninety, and counts 
above ninety as many points as he would 
above thirty, 


“Ts this the highest hand that can be constructed 
ar i younger without repique or capot?”—Field, 
mai, 23, 


ré-place’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. place, v. 
(q-v-).] 
1, To put back or again in the former place, 


“ Repair the boat, replace the helm or oar.” 
Byron; Corsair, 1.1. 


2. To put again in or restore to a former 
position, rank or office. - 


“ What if we still rever'd the banish’d 
And strove the royal vagrants to replace. 
Churchill: Prophecy of Famine, 


* 3, To put in a new place, 
“ At last he replaces them in I 
country.”"—Dryden ; Virgil; dineis. 
4, To pay back; to repay, to refund: 
To replace money stolen or spent. oF 
5. To fill the place of with a competent or 
sufficient substitute; to put a competent 
substitute in the place or room of, or of some- 
thing displaced or lost, 


“The mental habits got during the pre ion are 
«+. incapable of being repluced by anything."—F. W. 


Robertson, in Life, i. 28, 
6. To fill or take the place of ; to be a sub- 
stitute for; to succeed to. 


“ Dr. McVicar’s widowed sister was about to replace 
reek nee lieutenant.”"—Miss Taylor; Blindpits 
1868), ii, 48, 


7. To supersede, to displace. 


“ With Israel, religion replaced morality.”—M. Ar 
nold ; Literature & Dogma, p. 48. 


ré-plaged’, pa. par. ora. [BEPLAcE.] 


replaced-crystal, s. A crystal having 
Tae more planes in the place of its edges or 
angles. 


ré-place’-mént, s. [Eng. replace; -ment.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of replacing; the 

state of being replaced. 
“That part of the annual produce destined to the 
replacement of that capital."—Smith: Wealth of Na- 

tions, bk. iL, ch, ili, 

2. Crystall. ; The removal of an edge or angle 

y by one or more planes. 


ré-plait’, v.t. [Pref re-, and Eng. plait, v. 
(q.v.).] To plait or fold again ; to fold one 
part over another again and again, 


“Tn Raphael's first works, are many small foldings 
often replaited, which look like 80 many whipcords."— 
Dryden; Dufresnoy ; Art of Puinting, § 200. 


ne plant, vt, [Pref. re-, and Eng. plant, v. 
q-V.). 
1, To plant again or anew. 


“The plants... are tented tn a trench a foot 
deepe."—P. Holland: Plinie, bk, xiil., ch. xxiv. 


*2. To reinstate, 
“ Replant Henry in his former state.” 
Shukesp,: 3 Henry VI, UL & 
*r8-plant’-a-ble, a. [Eng. replant ; -able.] 
Capable of being replanted. 


{ ré-plan-ta'-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
plantation (q.v.).] The act of replanting. 


“Attempting the replantation of that beautiful 
image.” —Hallywell: Saviour uf Souls, p. 108, 


ré-pléad’, v.t. or a, (Pref. re-, and Eng. plead 
(@.v.).) To plead again ; to make a second on 
new plea, 


ré-pléad’-ér, s. [Eng. replead ; -er.) 
Law ; A second pleading or course of plead- 
ings ; the right or privilege of repleading. 
“ And whenever a repleader is pense ahe, peng 


must begin de novo at that state of 
stone: Comment., bk, xii., ch. 14 


*ré-pléat’, *re-pleate, v.t. & i, [REPLETE.] 


ne pisdée, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pledge, v. 
q.V. 

: 1. Ord. Lang.: To pledge again or a second 
me, 


“ The well-known Sunday suit, which will be taken 
- out next Saturday and repledged the following Mon- 
day." —Daily Telegraph, Aug. 19, 1885. 


2. Scots Law: To demand judicially, as the 


taly, their native 
(ed,) 


DOil, boy; POUt, J6Wi; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion=shiin; -tion, -gion=zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis. -bl¢ -dle, ic. = bel, del. 
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person of an offender accused before another 
tribunal, on the ground that the alleged offence 
had been committed within the repledger's 
jurisdiction, This was formerly a privilege 
competent to certain private jurisdictions. 


ré-plédg’-ér, s. (Eng. repledg(e) ; -er.] One 
who repledges. 


ré-plés-i-ar’-8, v.t. [Low Lat.] [REPLEVY.] 
1, Law: To redeem a thing detained or 
taken by another, by giving sureties. 
2. Scots Law: To repledge (q.v.). 


ré-plén’-ish, re-plen-is-sen, vf. & 4. 
[O. Fr. repleniss-, stem of pr. par. of replenir 
=to fill up again; Lat. re-= again, and 
plenus = full.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To fill up again, after having been emptied 
or diminished ; hence, to fill completely, to 
stock abundantly ; to fill to excess. 


“ Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth.” 
Genesis ix. 1, 


* 2. To finish; to make complete or perfect ; 
$o perfect. 


“The most replenished sweet work of nature.” 
Shakesp.: Richard III., iv. 8 


* B. Intrans.: To recover former fulness ; 
to become full again. 


“Then the humours will not replenish so soon.”— 
Bacon. 


ré-plén’-ish-€r, s. 
One who replenishes. 


“ Maker and preserver of all things, and replenisher 
of all things euery where.’—Hackluyt; Voyages, i. 378. 


*ré-plén’-ish-mént, s. [Eng. replenish ; 
ment.) 
1. The act of replenishing; the state of 
being replenished. 
2, That which replenishes. 


ré-pléte’, * ré-pléat’, *re-pleate, a. [Fr. 
replet, fem. replete, from Lat. repletus, pa. par. 
of repleo= to fill again: re- =again, and pleo 
=to fill; Sp., Port., & Ital. repleto.) Com- 
pletely filled; full; filled to repletion; 
abounding, thoroughly imbued. 

** Replete with vivid promise, bright as spring.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. Vv. 

*ré-plete’, *ré-pléate’, v.t. [REPLere, a.) 

To fill to repletion. 


“ Such have their intestines repleted with wind and 
excrements.”—Venner : Treatise of Tobacco, p. 407. 


[Eng. replenish; -er.] 


ré-pléte’-néss, s. [Eng. replete; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being replete; complete 
fulness ; repletion. 


ré-plé’-tion, * re-ple-ci-on, s. [Fr. réplé- 

tion, from Lat. repletionem, aceus. of repletio, 

from repletus = replete (q.v.); Sp. replecion ; 
Ital. replezione.] 

1, Ord. Lang.: The state of being replete 

or completely filled ; excessive fulness, satiety, 


“ More meate than accordeth with nature’s measure 
is called replecion.”—Sir T. Llyot: Castel of Helth, 
bk. iii., ch. i. 

2. Med. : Fulness of blood ; plethora, 


* ré-plétive, a. [Fr. réplétif, from replet = 
replete (q.v.).] Tending to or causing re- 
pletion. 


- *rS-plé’-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. repletive; -ly.] 
In a repletive manner ; so as to replete or be 
repleted. 


*ré-plé’-tor-¥, a. [Eng. replet(e); -ory.] Of 
or pertaining to repletion ; causing repletion, 
repletive. 


ré-plev’-i-a-ble, a. [Eng. replevy; -able.] 
Capable of being replevied; replevisable, 


* ré-plév-ie, v.t. [REPLEVY.] 


ré-plév’-in,s. [0. Fr. re- = again, and plevine 
=a warranty.) [REPLEVY.] 
Law: 


1. A personal action which lies to recover 
possession of goods or chattels wrongfully 
taken or detained, upon giving security to 
try the right to them in a court of law, and 
to return them if the suit be determined 
against the plaintiff. Originally a remedy 
peculiar to cases of wrongful distress, it is 
now applicable to all cases of wrongful taking 
er detention. 

“An action of repli 

taken wrongfully, Secu Sees ati tla ep 
a re-delivery of the pledge, or thing taken in distress, 
to the owner; upon his giving security to try the 
right of the distress, and to restore it, if the right be 


repledger—repopulation 


adjudged inst him. These replevins, or re- 
are DE eoods detained from the owner to hii, 
were originally, and till recently, effected by the 
sheriff; but are now granted by the registrar of the 
county court of the district in which jthe distress is 
taken, upon security being given to him by the re- 

levisor (1) that. he will pursue his action against the 

istrainor, and (2) that if the right be determined 
against him he will return the distress again,”— 
Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 6. 

2. The writ by which goods and chattels 

are replevied. 


* 3. Bail. 


* yé-plév-in, v.f. [REPLEVIN, 8.] The same 
as REPLEVY (q.V.). 


“*To me, who once, you know, 
Did from the pound replevin you.” 


Butler : Ladies Answer, iv. 
* ré-plév-is-a-ble, a. [0. Fr.] The same 
as REPLEVIABLE (q.V.). 


“Such offenders were not replevisable.”"—Tale: 
Pleas of the Crown. 


* yS-plév'-ish, v.t, [REPLEvY.] To bail out, 
to replevy. 


ré-plév -is-or, s. 
who replevies goods and chattels. 
PLEVIN.] 


ré-plév-y, * ré-plév-ie, vt. (0. Fr. re- 
plevir, from re- = again, and plevir = to 
warrant, to give pledges; plevine=a war- 
ranty, from Lat. prabeo = to afford, hence to 
offer a pledge ; Low Lat. replegio.], 

j. To recover possession of, as goods and 
chattels wrongfully seized and detained, upon 
giving security to try the right to them in a 
court of law, and to return them if the suit is 
determined against the replevisor ; to take or 
get back goods by a writ of replevin. 

“ And in all cases of distress for rent, if the tenant 
or owner do not, within five days after the distress is 
taken, replevy the same with sufficient security, the 
distrainor may cause the same to be appraised, and 
sell the same towards satisfaction of the rent and 
charges.”—Blackstone: Oomment., bk. iii., ch. 1. 

*2. To take back or set at liberty upon 

security ; to bail. 
“ Therefore I humbly crave your majestie 
It to replevie.” Spenser: FP. Q., LV. xii. 81. 


ré-plév-¥, s. [REPLevy, v.] The same as 
REPLEVIN (q.v.). 


[{Eng. replevish ; -or.] One 
[Re- 


“ Replevy cannot be 
From the strong iron grasp of vengeful destiny.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii. 32, 
* ré-pli’-ant, s. [Eng. reply ; suff.-ant.] [Re- 
PLICANT.] 


rép’-li-ca, s. [Ital. =a reply, a repetition: 
Lat. re- = back, and plica = fold.) 
1. Art: A copy of an original picture, done 
by the hand of the same master. 
2. Music: Repetition. 


* rép’-li-cant, s. [Lat. replicans, genit. repli- 
cantis, pr, par. of replico = to fold back... 
to reply (q.v.).] One who makes a reply ; 
a replier (q.v.). 


* rép'-li-cate, v.t. [Lat. replicatus, pa. par. 
of replico = to fold back. . » to reply (q.v.). ] 

1, To fold or bend back. 

2. To reply. 

“They , 2. poorely replicated."—Nashe: Lenten 
Stuffe. 

rép’-li-cate, a. & s. [REpPLicats, v.] 

A. As adjective: 

Bot.: Folded back. Used. when the upper 
art of a leaf is folded back and applied to the 
ower. Example, the Aconite. Called also 

Replicative. 
B. As substantive: 
Music: A repetition. 


rép-li-ca/-tion, s. [Lat. replicatio =a reply, 
from replicatus, pa. par. of replico=to fold 
back... to reply; Sp. replicacion; Ital, 
replicazione. ] 
‘*T, Ordinary Language: 
1, An answer, a reply, a rejoinder. 
“What replication should be made by thi 
King ?”—Shakesp.: Hamlet, iv. 2. ey ee 
2, An echo, a reverberation, a repercussion. 
“ Tiber trembled underneath her banks 
To hear the replication of your sounds, 
Made in her concave shores.” 
Shakesp.: Julius Cesar, 1. 1. 
3. A repetition: hence, a copy, a portrait. 
“ As if both the second and third hypostases were 


but certain replications (or echoes) of the first ori 
Deity.”~Cudworth: Intell. rea P. 581, Liane) 


IL. Technically : 
1, Law: The third stage in the pleadings 


in an action, being the reply of the plaintiff 
to the defendant’s plea. [PLEADING, II. 2.] 


“The course is for the plaintiff to put in a replica- 
tion to the answer, in which he avers his bill to be 
true, certain, and sufficient, and the defendant's 
answer to be directly the reverse.”—Blackstone - Com- 
ment., bk. iii., ch. 18. B 

2. Logic: The assuming or using the same 
term twice in the same proposition. 


rép’-li-ca-tive, a. (Eng. replicat(e); -tve.] 
The same as REPLICATE (q.V.). 


ré-pli’-ér, s. [Eng. reply, v.; -er.] One who 
replies or answers ; one who speaks or writes 
a reply to something said or written ; one who 
makes a return to an answer}; a respondent. 


“The replier, who was a dissolute man, did tax him 
that, being a private bred man, he would give a ques. 
tion of state.”— Bacon? 
Apophthegms. 


ré’-plim, s, (Lat.=a 
door case, or leaf of a ~ 
door.) 

Bot. : Aframe formed 
when the two sutures 
of a legume or a pod 
separate from the 
valves. The illustra-’ 
tion shows the rep- 
lum (r) in a siliqua, 
and in the section of a 
siliqua of a wallflower. 


*ré-plime’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. plume, 
v. (q.v.).] To preen again ; to rearrange. 
“The right hand replumed 
His black locks to their wonted composure.” 
Browning : Saul. 
ré-plinge’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. plunge 
(q.v.).] To plunge again; to immerse again 
or anew. 


ré-ply’, *re-plie, * re-plye, v.i. & t. [Fr 

replier = to fold again; répliquer=to reply, 
from Lat. replico=to fold back; to reply: 
re- = back, and vlico=to fold ; plica=a fold; 
Sp. & Port. replicar; Ital. replicare.) 

A. Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, To make a reply or answer in words or 
writing to something said or written by an- 
other ; to answer, to respond, to rejoin. 


“ Ye mote herken if ye can replie 
Ayenst all this that ye have to him meved.” 
Chaucer; Legend of Good Women. (Prol.) 


2. To answer by deeds ; to do or give some- 
thing in return for something else: as, The 
enemy did not reply to our fire. 

II, Law: To plead in answer to a defendant's 
plea ; to deliver a replication (q.v.). 


“The plaintiff may plead in, and reply to the 
pepe aiae Plea” acestonesn Oonaienead 8 iii, 
ch, 20, 


B. Trans.: To deliver or return as an 
answer. (Often followed by a clause as an 
object.) 

« Perplex’ 
The tempter stood, nor had what to revi” 
fe m Milton: P. k., ive® 
re-ply’, * re-plie, s. [Repuy, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. That which is said or written in answer 
to something said or written by another ; an 
answer. 

“Why, ’tis a loving and a fair reply.” 
Shakesp. ; Hamlet, 1.2% 

2. An answer by deeds ; something given or 
done in return for something else, 

_ Il. Music: The answer in a figure, the sub- 
ject being called principal. 


* ré-ply’-ér, s. [REPuier.] 


* r6é-pdis’-6n, v.t. [Pref.re-, and Eng. potson, 
ve Gye) To poison again. “ 


ré-pol’-ish, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. polish, 
v. (q.v.).] To polish again or anew. dp tig 
“ Not to be lost, but " 
Repotish'd, without actor them te stark” 
Donne: Funeral Elegy. 
ré-pone’, v.t. (Lat. repono, from re- = back, 
again, and pono = to place.) 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1, To replace, 
2. To reply. (Scotch & Prov.) 
II. Scots Law: To replace in or restore to @ 
former situation or position. 


ré-pop-u-la’-tion, s. f[Pref. re-. and Eng. 


population (q.v.).] The act of repeopling; the 
state of being repeopled. ata 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, s0n; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian, », © =8; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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ré-port’, v.t. & i. (Fr. reporter =to carry 
back, from Lat. re- = back, again, and porto = 
to carry ; Fr. rapporter = to carry back, to re- 
port. [Rapport]; Sp, & Port, reportar ; Ital. 
riportare, rapportare.] 

A, Transitive : 

*1. To carry back; to send back ; to return. 

“Tf you speak we 

three ‘times report you the whole tires words => 
Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 249, 

2. To bear or bring back, as an answer; to 
relate, as that which has been discovered by 
8 person appointed or sent to examine, ex- 
plore, or investigate, 

“ That is false thou dost report to us.” 
. . 2 Comedy of Errors, v. 

3. To tell from one to another ; to spread or 
noise by popular rumour; to circulate, as a 
report. (Frequently, as in the example, in 
the phrase, it is reported, <i Ss 

That good duke Humphry ivishedeeran is murther'd.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, iii. 2. 

4. To tell generally; to relate; to make 
known ; to give an account of. (Nehem. vi. 19.) 

* 5, To refer for information. 

“T th _ 

Pees gr the reader to the Belgian histories. 

6. To lay a charge against ; to give informa- 
tion against: as, To report a servant to his 
master. 

7. To give an official or formal account or 
statement of: as, To report the receipts and 
expenditure of a company to the Doane. 

8. To take down spoken words in writing 
and publish the same; to write out and give 
an account or statement of, as of the proceed- 
ings, debates, &c., of a meeting, a court, &c. 

stg, Hon he wrote rather than reported 

the speeches of members of Parliament.”—G@rant: 
Newspaper Press, i. 148. 
9. To describe, to represent. 


“ Issheso hot ashrewas she's reported §”—Shakesp. : 
Taming of the Shrew, { 


» iv. 1. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To make a report or statement of facts: 
as, A committee reports to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

2. To take down in writing a speech, 
debates, replies, &c., from the lips of the 
8 ers for the purpose of publication ; to 

ve a written account or statement of the 
bang 5, debates, &c., of a public assem- 

ly : as, To report for the papers. 

3. To make known one’s movements, where- 
abouts, &c., to a superior, so as to be ready 
for service or duty when required ; to report 
one's self. 


4] To report one’s self: The same as B. 8. 


ré-port’,s. [Reporz, v.] 
1, An account brought back or returned ; 
the result of an investigation, examination, 
or inquiry brought back by a person appointed 
or seut to obtain such information. 
2. A tale carried, circulated, or spread 
about; a popular rumour; common fame ; 
Tumour; that which people say. 
“The report goes she has all the rule.”"—Shakesp, ; 
Merry Wives, 1. 3 

*3. Repute, character, reputation. 

“ A just man .. . and of good report among all the 
nation of the Jews.”—Acts x. 22, 

4, An official statement of facts, written or 
verbal ; yao a statement in writing of 
facts and proceedings submitted by an oflicer 
to his superiors. 


“Embodies the result of his investigation in the 
form ofar . Which, if approved of by the judge, is 
ee and signed by him."—BSlackstone: Comment., 
bk. iii., ch, ms. 


5, An account or statement of a judicial 
opinion or decision, or of a case argued and 
determined in a court of law, chancery, 
&c. The books containing such statemen 
are also called reports. Such reports contain 
a statement of the pleadings, the facts, the 
arguments of counsel, and the judgment of 
the court in each case reported ; the object 
being to establish the law and prevent conflict- 
ing decisions, be woente and publishing 
the judgments e courts, and the grounds 
upon which the judgments were based. 


eld, ae eae gration Sins Egon 
a summary of the ings, which are 
od at large fone record; the arguments 


the court gave for its judg: 
ment; taken down in short notes by persons present. 
—Blackstone: Comment. (Introd.) 

6, An account or statement of the proceed- 
ings, debates, &c., of a legislative assembly, 
court, meeting, or the like, taken down in 
writing and intended for publication; an 


boil, béy; pout, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; 
-cian, -tian = shga. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion= zhiin. -cious, 


epitome, or fully written-out account, of a 
speech or meeting. 

“The Gentleman's Magazine, in the year 1738, intro- 

uced as anew feature, somewhat copious reports of 

the debates in the Houses of Lords and Commons,”— 
Grant ; Newspaper Press, i, 137. 

7. An account of the proceedings of a 
society, company, or the like, with a state- 
ment of its position financially or otherwise. 

8. A paper delivered by the masters of all 
ships arriving from parts beyond the seas to 
the Custom-house, and attested upon oath, 
containingan account of the cargo on board, &c. 

9, The sound of an explosion ; a loud noise. 

“ Rising and cawing at the gun's od 
esp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2. 

*10. Relation, correspondence, reference, 
connection. (Fr. rapport.) 

“The corrid 

Join on Ea have no report to the wings they 
*r&-port-a-ble, a. 
Fit to be reported. 


*ré-port’-age (age as 1g), s. [Eng. report, 
8. 3 -age.] port. 
“He will interest the lovers of personal detail by 
n reportage.""—Academy, Nov, 5, 1881. 


ré-port’-8d, pa. par. or a. [REport, v.] 


reported-speech, s. Oblique or indirect 
speech. 


ré-port’-ér, s. (Eng. report, v.; -er.] 
1. One who reports, tells, or spreads a re- 
port or rumour of anything. 


“My reporter devised well for her.” 
Shakesp.: Antony 4 Cleopatra, il. 5. 


2. Specifically : 

(1) One who reports or draws up official 
statements of law proceedings, and decisions 
of legislative debates. 

“The reporter of the Senatorial Committee.”— 

Daily Telegraph, June 23, 1886, 

(2) One who is engaged on the staff of a 
newspaper to report public meetings, enter- 
tainments, ceremonies, or the like, and to 
collect information respecting interesting or 
important events. 


“The popular belie. that Dr. Johnson attended the 
gallery of the House of Commons to report the debates, 
which he had himself heard—just as our reporters for 
the pacar ek poem do in our day—has no foundation 
whatever.”. ant; Newspaper Press, i, 144. 


ré-port’-ing, pr. par., a., &s. [REPort, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective: 

1. Giving or furnishing a report or state- 
ment. 

2. Of or pertaining to reports or reporters, 

“A full and faithful account of the reporting 

department of each of our existing morning papers,”— 
Grant; Newspaper Press, i. 141. 

C. As subst. : The act, system, or practice 
of making reports of meetings, debates, or the 
like. 

| The publication of the debates in the 
Houses of Parliament was long forbidden, and 
in 1771, Miller, printer of the Evening Mail, 
was arrested for committing the offence. The 
Lord Mayor released him, and was in conse- 
quence sent to the Tower. In 1772 the de- 
bates were again published. This time, how- 
ever, no arrest took place. Every important 
newspaper has a staff of reporters. When a 
long debate has to be taken down, the first 
reporter makes notes for a certain period, 
and then goes to write out his manuscript 
and hand it to the printers. The process gocs 
on till the debate closes. During the present 
century the reporting of events for newspapers 
has become an important element of modern 
enterprise, particularly in the United States, 
where everything of public interest is quickly 
published. During war times reporters incur 
the greatest risks in the gathering of news, and 
reporters have been sent out on exploring ex- 
peditions to Africa, and other distant regions. 

“Tn order that the earlier history of parliamentary 

reporting may be better understood."—Grant: News- 
paper Press, i, 141. 


*rd-port-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. reporting ; -ly.] 
By way of report or common fame jon hearsay. 
‘Believe it ag than Lg as om ‘ais 
ré-por-tor-i-al, * ré-por-tér-i-al, a. 
{Eng. reporter; -ial.] Of or ertaining to a 
reporter or reporters ; consisting of or con- 
stituted by reporters. 


“ A reporter for the daily press . . . was asked, what 
Tal Reeinoant or rofesion—and replied that he 
was of the reportorial persuasion ! — Gentleman's 
Magazine, June, 1883, p. 581. 


(Eng. report, v.; -able.} 


* ré-por’-tor-y, s. (Report, v.] A report. 
suge* transcursive reportory.”— Nashe: Lenten 
¢. 


ré-pog’-9l, *re-pos-all, s. (Eng. repos(e), 
v.; -al.) 
1, The act of reposing or resting. 


“ Would the reposat 
Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee, 
Make thy words faith'’d?"”  Shakesp.; Lear, i. 


*2. That on which one reposes or rests. 


“The devil's cushion... his pillow and chiefe re 
posall,”—Burton; Anat. of Melancholy, p. %5. 


*r6-pos’-ance, s. [Eng. repos(e), v.; -ance.J 
The act or state of reposing or resting in con- 
fidence ; reliance. 


“See what sweet 
Reposance heaven can beget.” J. Hall: Poems, p. 0 


ré-pose’, v.t. & 4. [Fr. reposer = to repose, to 
rest, to stay, from Low Lat. repauso, from 
Lat, re- mer os pauso = 2 pause, pausa 
=a pause (q.v.); Sp. reposar ; Port. repousar ; 
Ital. riposare.] [Pose, v.) , 

A, Transitive : 

1, To lay at rest; to lay for the purpose of 
taking rest ; to refresh by rest ; to recline, 

“ Please you, meanwhile, in fitting bower, 
Repose you till his waking hour. 
Scott ; Lady of the Lake, vi. 10. 

*2. To cause to be calm or quiet; to quiet, 
to compose, to tranquillize. (Fuller.) 

*3. To lay, place, or set in confidence or 
trust. (Shakesp.: Richard II., ii. 4.) 

*4, To lay up; to lodge, to deposit. 

“ Pebbl ad in th iffs h 
Bet, ober a: aiaaotubile cubcmana tn vals 
behind.”— Woodward, 

{ In these last two meanings, the word 
appears to be confused with Lat. repositus, 
pa. par. of repono= to lay up. [Rexposit.] 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To lie at rest ; to rest, to sleep. : 

2. To lie, to rest. 


“ His right cheek 
Reposing ona cushion.” Shakesp.: Cymbeline, iv. &% 


*3, To rest in confidence or trust ; to rely, 
to depend. 

“Upon whose faith and honour I repose.” 
Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen, iv. & 
ré-pose’, s. [Fr. repos.] [REPosE, v.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, The act or state of reposing ; a lying at 
rest ; rest, quiet, sleep. 

2. Rest of mind; tranquillity, calmness; 
freedom from uneasiness or disturbance of 
min 
“ His calm, broad, thoughtless, aspect breath’d repose,” 

Thomson ; Castle of Indolence, i. 24. 
8. Settled composure ; absence of all show 


of feeling. 
“ Her manners had not that repose 
ich marks the caste of Vere de Vere.” 


Tennyson: Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 39, 

4, A cause of rest ; that which gives rest or 
repose. 

II. Technically : 

1, Art: That quality in pants which gives 
it entire dependence on its inherent ability, 
and does not appeal by gaudiness of colour, or 
exaggeration of attitude, to a false estimate of 
ability. A general quietude of colour and 
treatment and an avoidance of obtrusive tints 
or striking action in figures are generally com- 

rehended by this Cre bore when applied 
oa work of art. (Fairholt.) 

2. Drama: That quality in an actor which 
enables him to retain perfect self-command, 
and avoid all exaggeration. 


8. Poetry: A rest, a pause. 


ré-poged’, pa. par. ora, [REPosE, v.] 
A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 
*B, As adj.: Calm, tranquil, 

(Bacon.) 


* r8-pos'-Sd-ly, adv. [Bng. reposed; -ly.) 
In a quiet or composed manner; quietly, 
composedly, tranquilly. 


* r8-pos’-6d-néss, s. [Eng. reposed ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being reposed or at 
rest ; calmness, composure, tranquillity. 


“ With wondrous reposedness of mind."—Trans. ff 
Boccalini, p. 104. 


*ré-pose’-fal, a. [Eng. repose, s.; -ful(l).] 
Full of repose ; affording confidence or trust ; 


trustworthy. 
“ A fast friend or reposeful confidant.”—Howell, 


settled. 


thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=& 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, c.= bel, del. 
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ré-pos'-ér, s. (Eng. repos(e), v. ; -er-] One 
who reposes. 


* ré-pds'-it, * re-pos-ite, v.t, [Lat. reposi- 
tus, pa. par. of repono=to lay up: re= 
pack, again, and pono = to place.] Tolay up; 
to lodge or deposit, as in a place of safety. 

“Others reposite their young in holes."—Derham-: 
Physico-Theology, bk. iv., ch, xiii. 


* ré-pos'-it, s. [Ruposit, v.] That which is 
laid up; a deposit. 


* ré-po-si-tion, s. [Lat. repositio, from re- 
positus, pa. par. of repono.] [REPOSIT, v.] 
* J. Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of replacing or resetting. 
“The reposition of the luxated shoulder.”—Wise- 
man: Surgery, bk. vii., ch. v. 
2. The act of laying up or depositing, as in 
@ place of safety. 
“Not capableof observation, carelesse of reposition.” 
—Bp. Hall: A Censure of Travell, § 6. 
II. Scots Law: Retrocession, or the return- 
ing back of a right from the assignee to the 
person granting the right. 


* | Reposition of the Forest: The re-afforest- 
ing of a forest. . 


ré-pos’-i-tor-Yy, * re-pos-i-tor-ie, s. [0. 
Fr. repositoire, from Lat. repositoriwm, from 
repositus, pa. par. of repono = to lay back; O. 
Sp. & Ital. repositorio.] 

1. A place where things are or may be 
deposited for safety or preservation; a de- 
pository, a storehouse, a magazine. 

‘That dark repository in which the abortive statutes 

of many generations sleep.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
xvi. 

2. A place where articles are kept for sale ; 

a shop, a warehouse. 


ré-po'-soir (oi 2s wa), 8. [Fr.] 

Roman Ritual : 

1, The altar at which the Host, consecrated 
at the Mass on Holy Thursday, is reserved 
till the Mass of the Presanctified on Good 
Friday. [HoLy-weex.] 

2. The altar on which the Eucharist is de- 
posited during a pause in a procession. 


ré-pos-séss’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. possess 
(q.v.).] To possess again. 
“If Edward repossess the crown.” 
Shakesp.: 3 Henry VI., iv. 6. 
{| To repossess one’s self of : To obtain posses- 
sion of or to acquire for one’s self again; to 
regain. 


ré-pos-séss'-idn (ss as sh), s. [Pref. re-, 
and Eng. possession (q.v.).] The act or state 
of possessing, or gaining possession of again. 


“Being ready to enter into a repossession of his 
country. —Howell : Letters, bk. i., let. 8. 


* ré-pos-ure, s. [Eng. repos(e); -wre.] Re- 
pose, rest, quiet. (Fuller: Hist. Camb., viii. 19.) 


ré-pot’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pot, v. (q.v.).] 
To replace in pots. 


“Old plants, . .. being kept rather dry, and then 
shaken out and repotted.”"—Field, Oct. 3, 1885. 


*re-pour’, v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. pour 

(q.v.).] To pour again or back. 
“ Repouwring down black darkness from the sky.” 
Mirrour for Magistrates. 

re-pous-sé’, a. [Fr., pa. par. of repousser 
= to push or thrust back.] A term applied to 
a kind of ornamental metal work, formed in 
relief by striking on the metal from behind 
with a punch or hammer until the required 
forms are roughly produced in relief upon the 
surface ; the work is then finished by the pro- 
cess of chasing. The work of Benvenuto 
Cellini (1500-1570), in this branch of art, is 
the most celebrated. Common work of this 
kind, as for tea- or coffee-pots, &c., is executed 
at Birmingham in pewter and Britannia metal, 
and then electrotyped. 


* re-prefe, * re-preve, s. 


rép-ré-hénd’, * rep-re-hende, v.t. (Lat. 
reprehendo = to hold back, to check, /to blame : 
re- = back, and prehendo = to hold, to seize; 
Fr. reprendre; Sp. reprehender, reprender ; 
Port. reprehender ; Ital. rtprendere.] 

1. Orig. to take hold of one and pull him 
back, when about to do something; hence, 
to charge with a fault; to chide sharply ; to 
Teprove ; to find fault with. 


“ Pardon me for reprehending thee.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, tii. 2. 


[REPROOF.] 


reposer—representational 


2. To take exception to; to blame, to cen- 
sure ; to find fault with. 
se i ehend the choi 
OF Marcley hill "7, Paslips: Ouder, 1. 78 
* 3. To detect of fallacy. 


“This colour will be reprehended or encountered, 
by imputing to all excellencies in compositions a kind 
of poverty.”—Bacon. 


* rép-ré-hénd’-ér, s. [Eng. reprehend ; -er.] 
One who reprehends; one who blames, cen- 
sures, or finds fault. 


“The querulous reprehenders add to the cause of 
complaint.”—Glanvill « Scepsis Scientifica. (Pret.) 


rép-ré-hén’-si-_ble, a. [Lat. reprehensibilis, 
from reprehensus, pa. par. of reprehendo = 
to reprehend (q v.); Fr. répréhensible; Sp. 
reprensible ; Ital. riprensibile.| To be repre- 
hended, censured, or blamed; deserving of 
reprehension or censure ; blameworthy, cen- 
surable ; calling for reproof or rebuke. 


“To say Good morning or Good evening was highly 
reprehensible,"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 


rép-ré-hén’-si-ble-néss, s. [Eng. repre- 
hensible; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
reprehensible ; culpableness, blamableness. 


rép-ré-hén’-si-bly, adv. [Bng. reprehen- 
sib(le); -ly.] Ina reprehensible manner or 
degree; culpably; in a manner calling for 
reprehension, reproof, or rebuke. 


“ Nay, even those laws which authorised him to 
govern thus were in his judgment reprehensibly 
lenient.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


rép-ré-hén’-sion, s. [Lat. reprehensto, from 
reprehensus, pa. par. of reprehendo = to repre- 
hend (q.v.); Fr. répréhension ; Sp. reprension ; 
Ital. riprensione.] The act of reprehending, 
blaming, or censuring; blame, censure, re- 
proof. 


“* Reprehensions may suppress passions when they 
are weak, but do but incense them whilst they are 
raging.”—Boyle: Works, vi. 24. 


* yép-ré-hén’-sive, a. [Fr. répréhensif; Sp. 
reprensivo ; Ital. riprensivo.] Containing re- 
prehension or reproof. 


“ By a reprehensive shortness, he[Christ] both clears 
the man’s innocence and vindicates God’s proceedings.” 
—South: Sermons, viii. 299, 


* rép-ré-hén’-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. repre- 
hensive ; -ly.) Ina reprehensive or reproving 
manner ; with reprehension or reproof. 

ae ROR the Colophonian reprehensively ad- 
ee the Egyptians.”"—Cudworth: Intell. System, 
ey fo SG ecg eck. 
rép-re-hén’-sor-y, a. [Lat. reprehensus, 
pa. par. of reprehendo = to reprehend (q.v.). | 
Containing reprehension or reproof; repre- 
hensive. 


rép-ré-sént’ (1), v.t. [Fr. représenter, from 
Lat. represento=to bring before one again, 
to exhibit: re-=again, and presento=to 
present ; presens = present ; Sp. & Port. re- 
presentar ; Ital. ripresentare.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, To present again, or in place of something 
else ; to exhibit the image or counterpart of ; 
to typify. 

“ Before him burn 
Seven lamps, as in a zodiac representing 
The heay'nly fires.” Hilton: P. L., xii, 255. 

2. To exhibit or portray by pictorial or 
plastic art; to reproduce. 

3. To portray or exhibit by mimicry or 
action of any kind; toact the part or character 
of ; to personate. 

4, To depict, to describe, to give an account 
of: as, He represents his agent as being remiss 
in his duties. 

5. To declare, to set forth : as, To represent 
the dangers of a line of conduct. 

6. To stand in or supply the place, or per- 
form the duties or functions of; to speak and 
act with authority on behalfof; to look after 
the interests of ; to be a substitute, agent, or 
deputy for. 

“The Estates had liberally voted such a supply as 
the poor country which they represented could aford.” 
Macaulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xxi. 

_ 7. To stand in the place of, in the right of 
inheritance, 

8, To serve or stand as a symbol or sign of: 
as, Words represent ideas or things. 

9. To image or picture in sensation. 

IL Zool. & Biol.: Before any clear ideas 
prevailed as to the geographical distribution 
of animals, it was held that every type in one 
hemisphere was represented by a correspond- 
ing type in the other hemisphere. Thus, the 


puma in the New World was held to represené 
the lion and the tiger in the Old World. 


“* Until the last few years the existence of twogenera 
having so very mach in common as the camels and the 
llamas, and yet so completely isolated geographically, 
had not received any satisfactory explanation, for the 
old idea that they in some yay ‘represented’ each 
other in the two hemispheres of the world was a mere 
fancy ae On Sree pues basis.”—Prof. Flower, in 
Encyc. Brit, (ed. 9th), xiv. 738. 


ré-pré-sént’ (2), v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
present, v.(q.v.).] To present again or anew ; 
to bring again before the mind. 


* rép-ré-sént-a-ble, a. [Eng. represent ; 
-able.] Capable of being represented. 


*rép-ré-sént’-ange, s. (Eng. represent; 
-ance.] Representation, likeness. 


“The representances and forms of those who have 
brought something profitable."—Donne: Hist. Septua- 
gint, p. 93. 


* rép-ré-sént’-ant, s. &a. [Fr., pr. ‘par. of 
représenter. ] 
A. As subst.: A representative. , 


“There is expected the count Henry of Nassau to 
be at the said solemnity, as the representant oi his 
brother.”— Wotton: Remains, p. 279. 


B. As adj.: Representing; acting as re- 
presentative. 


rép-ré-sén-ta/-tion (1), s. [Fr., from Lat. 
representationem, accus. of representatio, from 
representatus, pa. par. of represento = to 
represent (q.v.); Sp. vrepresentacion; Ital. 
rappresentazione.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of representing, describing, or 
portraying ; description. F 

2. The portrayal or reproduction by pictorial 
or plastic art of any object. 

“If we consider what Numa ordained concerning 
images, and the representation of the gods.”—North > 
Plutarch, p. 54. 

3. The public exhibition or reproduction of 
a play on the stage, or of a character in @ 
play ; a dramatic performance. 

4. A verbal description; a statement of 
arguments, facts, &c.; hence, specifically, a 
respectful expostulation or remonstrance, 

“The statement was not an accurate representation 
of his views.”—Standurd, June 21, 1836, 

5. An image or likeness, as @ picture or 
statue. 


“Avery correct representation of the comet of 
1819."—Herschel : Astronomy, § 556, 


6. The part performed by a representative, 
delegate, agent, or deputy ; espec. the func- 
tions of a representative in a legislative 
assembly; the system according to which 
communities, districts, ecyinties, &c., are re- 
presented in such assemblies. 


“ The full and complete and continuous representa- 
tion of every part of the country in the Parliament.” 
—Standard, June 21, 1886, 


@ An Act for the Better Representation of 
the People is an Act for extending the parlia- 
mentary suffrage to people who were not before 
entitled to vote. It is the first of the two 
popular boons constituting a Reform Act. 
[RerormM ACcTs.] 

7. A number of delegates or representatives 
collectively. 

II. Law: : 

1, Eng. Law: 

(1) The standing in the place of another, as 
an heir, or in the right of taking by inherit- 
ance ; the personating of another, as heirs, 
executors, or administrators, 

_(2) A collateral statement in insurance, 
either by parol or in writing, of such facts or 
circumstances relating to the proposed adven- 
ture, and not inserted_in the policy, as are 
necessary to enable the insurer to form a 
just estimate of the risk, 

2. Scots Law: 

(1) The obligation incurred by an heir to 
pay the debts and perform the obligations 
incumbent upon his predecessor. 

(2) The written pleading presented to a 
lord-ordinary of the Court of Session when 
his judgment was brought under review. 


ré-prés-én-ta’-tion (2), s. [Pref. re, and 
Eng. presentation (q.v.).] The act of re- 
presenting or presenting again to the mind 
ea bi coree was formerly present but is now 
absent, 


* ré ~~ ar. 
p-ré-sén-ta -tion-al, a. (Eng. repre- 
sentation; -al.] Pertaining to or containing 
representation, r 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. », eo =6é; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


representationary—reprise 
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“ rép-ré-sin-ta-tion-a-ry, a. [Eng. re- 
On 3 ») Of or pertain to re- 
presentation : piconet Re agy =e 


rép-ré-sént’-a-tive, a. & s. (Fr. représen- 
tatif ; fae Port. representativo ; Ital. rappre- 
sentivo.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Exhibiting likeness or similitude; fitted 
to represent. 


large berry-bearing tree at James Island has no 
representative species on eye Island,"—Darwin ; 
x 


2, Acting as agent, deputy, or delegate for 
others ; ea he character or power of an- 
other; performing the duties or functions of 
others ; representing the interests of others. 

“Thus the Cabinet has something of the popular 

aracter of a representative body; and the represen- 
tative body has something of the gravity of a Cabinet.” 
—Macaulay~ Hist, Eng., ch. xx. 

3. Conducted or constituted by the agency 
of delegates or deputies chosen by the people: 
as, representative government. 


4, Typical. 
“* No one human being can be completely the repre- 
ve man of his race.”—Palgrave. 


B, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who or that which represents or 
exhibits the likeness of another; that by 
which anything is represented or exhibited ; a 
representation. y 


2. One who represents or acts as the agent, 
deputy, or delegate of another or others ; an 
— deputy, or substitute who supplies the 
Pp and perforins the duties or functions of 
another or others ; specif., a person chosen by 
any body of electors to represent them in a 


legislative assembly. 
“ The worse our representatives, therefore, the longer 
we are likely to be cursed with them.”"—Macaulay: 
Bist. Eng., ch, xix. 


IL. Technically : 

1, Biol.: The representative theory con- 
tended for by Swainson and other quinarians 
was that in each circle particular types were 
represented. [n every circle of birds, for in- 
stance, there were raptorial, insessorial, ra- 
sorial, grallatorial, and natatorial types. Any 
representative of these was analogous to the 
corresponding type in all other circles. 

2. Law : One who stands in the place of an- 
other as heir, or in the right of succeeding to 
an estate of inheritance, or to a crown. 

{| (1) House of Representatives: The lower 
house of the supreme legislative body of the 
United States, consisting of members chosen 
biennially by the people of the several states 
in numbers proportioned to their population. 
Each state sends at Jekst one representative. 
The same title is applied to the lower house in 
most of the state legislatures. 


(2) Personal representative: An executor or 
administrator. 


Ph Real representative: An heir-at-law or 
le Y 


representative-faculty, s. 
Metaph. : (See extract). 
“ Th 
“fae 
consciousness one " edggn of our retained knowledge in 
preference to another, we possess the faculty of repre- 
senting in consciousness what is thus evoked. . . 


This Representative Faculty is Imagination or Phan- 
tasy."—Hamilton: Metaph. (ed. Mansel), il, 25. 


representative-species, s. 

Zool. : A species exhibiting a comparatively 
recent modification, and having its origin in 
or near the locality where it occurs. 


* rép-ré-sént’-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. repre- 
sentative ; oh ® a representative manner ; 
by way of representation ; vicariously. 
“He was solemnly reinstated in favour, and we 
representa: or virtually in him "—Sarrow; Ser- 
mons, Vol. ii., ser. 30. 


* rép-ré-sént'-a-tive-néss, s. (Eng. repre- 
sentative ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
representative. 


* rép-ré-gént-e6', s. (Eng. represent ; -¢.] 
(Wrongly used for a representative.) 

“Their proxies and representees chosen and sent 
from their several distributions,"—Gauden: Tears of 
the Church, p 448. 

rép-ré-sént/-6r, s. (Eng. represent ; -er.] 
1. One who represents ; one who shows, ex- 
hibits, or reproduces. 

“Art, being but ae 


imitator or secondary 
senter."—Browne; Vulgar Errours, 


bk. v., ch. xix, 


*2, One who represents another or others ; 
a representative. 


*rép-ré-sént’-mént, «. 
-ment.) Representation. 
“Tn his heart begat 
All representment of his absent sire.” 
Chapman, Homer ; Odyssey 1. 
ré-préss’, *re-presse, ». [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. press, v. (q.v.).] 
1, To press back or down effectually; to 
crush, to put down, to subdue, to quell. 


“ His good kynge so well add: th, 
That all his fo men he represacth.” 
Gower: 0, A., vil. 
2. To restrain ; to keep back ; to keep under 
restraint. 


(Eng. represent ; 


“The prudent goddess yet her wrath repress'd.” 
Pope: Homer ; Itiad viil. 673. 
* r&-préss’, s. (Repress, v.] The act of 


repressing ; repression. 
“Loud outeries of eRe when they tend nothing 
to the repress of it, isa get HAL assumed hy rage 


and impatience, than authorized by justice."— 
Government of the Tongue. 


*ré-préss-ér, s. (Eng. repress; -er.] One 
who or that which represses, crushes, or 
subdues. 


tré-préss’-i-ble, a. (Eng. repress; -able.] 
Capable of being repressed, crushed, subdued, 
or restrained. 

*ré-préss'-i-bly, adv. (Eng. repressib(le) ; 


-ly.] In a repressible manner. 


ré-préss’-idn (ss as sh), s. [Fr.] 

1, The act of repressing, crushing, subduing, 

or restraining. 

“Do such things for the advancement of Justice, 
and for the repression and punishment of malefactors. 
—Burnet : Records, vol. ii., bk. i., No. 56. 

2. That which represses; a check, a re- 

straint. 


ré-préss’-ive, a. [Fr. répressif.] Having 

power to repress, subdue, or restrain; tend- 
ing or serving to repress or quell. 

“They were glad to lift the burden of that repress- 


éve legislation aes their shoulders,.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Aug. 15, 1885, 


ré-préss’-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. repressive ; -ly.] 
In a repressive manner}; so as to repress, 


*re-preve, v. & s. [Reprove, v. &8..) 
*re-priefe, s. [REpPRoor.] 


*ré-priev-al, s. [Eng. reprieve); -al.] A 
respite, a reprieve, 
“ His [the sailor's) sleeps are but reprievals of his 
dangers."—Sir T. Overbury : Churacters, G. 7. 


ré-priéve, * re-preeve, * re-prive, v.t. 
(The same word as Mid. Eng. repreve=to 
reprove (q.v.), to reject, to disallow.] 


1, To grant a reprieve or respite to; to 
suspend or delay the execution of for a time, 


“ Therefore I humbly crave your majestie 
It to replevie, and my sonne reprive.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. xii. 31. 
2. To save or rescue from danger of death. 
“Night, seecen tins. from his vengeful hand, 
Repriev'd the relics of the Grecian band.” 
Pope: Homer ; lliad x, 236, 


*3. To relieve for a time from any suffering. 


“ Or to succour, or relieve him, 
Or from wants oft to repreeve him.” 
Browne : rds Pipe, ecl. % 


*4, To set free; to relieve, to acquit. 


“ Unless her prayers, whom heav'n delights to hear, 
And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greatest injustice.” Shakesp,; Al's Well, iil. 4. 


ré-priéve’,s. [Reprrevs, v.] 

1, The suspension or delay of the carrying 
out of a sentones (generally of death) on a 
prisoner. It is Pereaey but erroneously 
supposed to signify a permanent remission, 
or commutation ofa capital sentence, 


“ & reprieve is the withdrawing of a sentence for an 
interval of time ; whereby the execution is suspended. 
This may be, first, ex arbitrio judicis; either before or 
after judgments as, where the judge is not satisfied 
with the vardict, or the evidence is suspicious, or the 
indictment is insufficient; or sometimes if it be a 
small felony, or apy favourable circumstances appear 
in the criminal’s character, in order to give room to 
apply to the crown for either an absolute or conditional 
pardon. Or, secondly, ex mandato regis, from the mere 
pleasure of the crown, ex any way to the 
court by whom the execution is to be awarded. This 
is the mode in which reprieves are generally granted, 
through the intervention of one of the secretaries of 
state. eves may also be ex date legis: as, 
where a woman is capitally convicted, and pleads 
her p ancy ; though this is no cause to stay the 
judgment, yet it is to respite the execution till’she be 
delivered. Another cause of regular rqprieve is, if the 
offender become non compos between the judgment 
and the award of execution.”—Blackstone : Gumneni, 
bk. iv., ch. 31, 


2. A respite; a short interval of ease or 
relief. 

*3. A temporary suspension of repression 
or extinction. 


“The Eleusinian m: les got a reprieve till the 
reign of Theodosius yt ol tl Patron Divine 
Legation, bk, i., § 4. 


rép-ri-mand’, v.t. . réprimander, from 
réprimande = a eens (q-v.). J 
1. To reprove sharply; to reprehend; to 
chide or rebuke for a fault. 


“ Was heard, one gece summer's day, 
To reprimand them all,” 
Cowper ; Judgment of the Poets. 
2. To reprove publicly and officially, in 
execution of a sentence, or order of a superior. 


rép’-ri-mand, s. [Fr. réprimande (0. Fr. 
reprimende), from Lat. reprimenda=a thin, 
that ought to be repressed, gs fem. 0 
reprimendus, fut. pass. par. of reprimo= to 
repress ; 8p. reprimenda.] A severe reproof, 
iat ed or reprehension publie or private; 
rebuke. 


“The answer of James was a cold and sullen reprt 
mand.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

* rép-ri-mand’-ér, s. [Eng. reprimand, v.; 

_ er.) One who reprimands. 


“ Then said the ow] unto his reprimander, 
‘ Fair sir, I have no enemies to slander'” 
Quiver, 1867, p. 186. 


* rép’-ri-mate, * rep-ry-mate, a. (Lat. 
reprimo = to repress.) To crush, to destroy ; 
to deprive utterly. 

“ Whi rrect, vepry- 
mate of ee eae eae yap ts ee a 
ary of Cyrurgyens. 

reprint v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. print, v. 

q.v.). 
1, Lit.: To print again; to print a second 
or new edition of. 


“Thave seen some of my labours sixteen times re- 
printed.”—Goldsmith: Essays. (Pret.) 


2. Fig. : To renew the impression of. , 
“To reprint God's image upon the soul.”"—South: 
Sermons, vol. i., ser. 2. 
ré'-print, s. [RepRInt, v.] A second or new 
edition or impression of g printed work ; a re- 


impression, 
“This misleading note stands uncorrected in the 
mechanical reprint before us."—Atheneum, August 23, 
1884, p. 231, 


+ ré-print’-ér, s. (Eng. reprint, v.;-er.] One 
who reprints ; speci. a publisher who re- 
prints and publishes standard works. 


“ Scott may not have been able to see the copy, but 
his reprinters could.”—Atheneum, Aug. 23, 1884, p. 231. 


ré-pris-al, * re-pris-all, *re-pris-el, s. 
{Fr. représaille, from Ital. ripresaglia, from 
ripresa =a reprisal or taking again; prop. 
fem. of ripreso, pa. par. of ri = to re- 
prehend, to take again, from Lat. reprehendo 
= to take again, to reprehend (q.v.).} 


1. The act of seizing or taking anything from 
an enemy by way of indemnification or re- 
See for something seized and detained by 

m. 

2. That which is so seized or taken. 


Fon prnndctpemied spl dhagiwt tous oe 
Pope: Homer ; Jliad xi. 836. 

3. The same as RECAPTION (q.V.). 

4, The act of retaliating on an enemy by the 
infliction of suffering or death on a prisoner 
taken from him in requital for some act of in- 
humanity perpetrated by him, 

5, Any taking by way of retaliation ; any 
act of severity done in retaliation. 

“ Desirous, as it seems, to make reprisals upon me.” 

—Waterland ; Works, iv. 83. 

| Letters of marque and reprisal, Letters of 
mark and reprisal: [MARQUE]. 

“The Council of Caledonia, in great Soy mea 

panish 


issued letters of mark and reprisal against 
vessels,"—Macaulay : Hist, Bng,, ch. xxiv. 


ré-prise’, ré-prize’, s. (Fr., fem. of repris, 
pa. par. of reprendre = to take again ; Sp. re- 
presa; Ital. ripresa.] 
*TI, Ord. Lang.: A taking by way of re- 
taliation or indemnification ; reprisal. 


“ Tf a0, a just reprise would only be 
Of what the land age ye the sea.” 
Dryden: 


L& Panther, iil, 862. 

II. Technically : 

1. Maritime law: A ship recaptured from an 
enemy or pirate. If recaptured within twenty- 
four hours of her capture she must be restored 
to her owners in whole ; if after that period, 
she is the lawful prize of her recaptors, 


=e 
boil, boy; pout, jow1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, eyist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, Mc. = bel, del. 
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2. Masonry: Aterm used to denotethe return | ré-proagh’-ér, s. 


of mouldings in an internal angle. 

3. Law (Pl.): Yearly deductions, duties, or 
payments out of a manor and lands, as rent- 
charge, rent-seck, annuities, and the like, 


4, Music: The burden of a song. 


* ré-prise’, * ré-prize’, v.t. [0. Fr. repris, 
fe par. of reprendre= to take again, from 
t. reprehendo = to take again, to reprehend 
(4.v.).] 
1. To take again; to retake. 
us. ig hi Sarpedon forfeited.” 
Cel Ohaeinon = onten: tnad wi 
2. To recompense, to pay. 


“Tf any of the lands so granted by his majesty 
should be otherwise decreed, his majesty’s grantee 
should be reprised with other lands.”—Grant.: Lord 
Clarendon; Life, ii, 252. 


*re-pris’-tin-ate, v.t.  [Lat. re- = again, 
and pristinus = former, ancient.] To restore 
to a former or pristine condition or state. 


* ré-pris-tin-a’-tion, s. [REPRISTINATE.] 
The act of restoring to a pristine or original 
state or condition ; the state of being so re- 
stared ; resuscitation. 


* re-prive (1), v.t. [REPRIEVE.] 


*r&-prive’ (2), v.t. (Pref. re-, and Lat. privo 
= to deprive.] To take away. 
“ How that my Lord from her I would reprive.” 
Spenser. F. Q., IL. i. 55. 


*ré-prize’,s. & v. [Repriss, s. & v.] 


ré-proach’, * re-proche, v.t.  [Fr. re- 
procher (O. Fr. reprochier), from a hypotheti- 
cal Low Lat. repropio=to bring near to, 
hence, to cast in one’s teeth, to object, from 
Lat. re- = again, and propius, compar. of prope 
= near; Sp. reprochar.] 

1. To censure in opprobrious terms; to 
charge with a feult in severe terms ; to cen- 
sure or upbraid with severity, opprobrium, or 
contempt. 

“If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy 

are ye. '—1 Peter iv. 14. 
2. To find fault with. 


“The Inner Temple Hall . . . reproached with that 
cold and barren quality of Smirke’s poverty-stricken 
perpendicular Gothic,”—Daily Telegraph, June 21, 1886. 

* 3. To disgrace. 


“I thought your marriage fit: else imputation, 
Vor that he knew you, might reproach your life.” 
Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, v. 1. 


ré-proach’, * re-proch, * re-proche, s. 
{Fr. reproche, from reprocher = to reproach 
(q.v.); Sp. reproche.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of reproaching ; censure mingled 
with opprobrium or contempt; opprobrious 
or contumelious language addressed to any- 
one ; severe censure or blame, as for a fault. 

“It is made up of boasts, reproaches, and sneers,”— 

Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

2. An occasion of blame or censure ; shame, 

infamy, disgrace. = 


“Qod hath taken away my reproach.” —Genesis 
Xxx. 23. 


* 3, An object of contempt, scorn, or deri- 
sion. 


“ We are become a reproach to our neighbours.”— 
Psalms \xxix. 4, 


II, Roman Ritual (Pl.): Improperia ; a series 
of antiphons and responses, forming part of 
the service which, on Good Friday, is sub- 
stituted for the usual daily Mass. The text 
is partly in Latin, partly in Greek, designed 
to illustrate the sorrowful remonstrance of 
Our Lord with his people for their ingratitude. 
These reproaches were first sung to plain- 
chant melodies, preserved in the Graduale 
Romanum, and still extensively used, but in 
the Sistine Chapel, since 1560, they have been 
sung to some exquisite faux bowrdons, to which 
they were adapted by Palestrina. 


* ré-proach’-a-ble, * re-proche-a-ble, 
a. [Bng. reproach ; -able.] 

1, Deserving of reproach. 

2, Reproachful, opprobrious, contumelious, 

disgraceful. 

“ He also prohybyted that any thinge shuld be red 
or spoken, reprocheable or blasphemous to God.”— 
Elyot : Governor, bk, iii., ch. ii 

*ré-proach’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. reproach- 
able ; -ness.] The quality or state of being re- 
proachable. 


* ré-proach’-a-bly, adv, [Eng. reproach- 


ab(le); -ly.) In a reproachable manner; ina 
manner deserving of reproach. 


fate, fAt, fare, amidst, wht, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, 


reprise—reproduction 


(Eng. reproach, V.; -er.] 
One who reproaches. 


ré-proach’-ful, *re-proch-ful, * re- 
proch-full, * re-proche-full, a. [Eng. 
reproach ; -full.) 

1. Containing or expressing reproach or 
censure ; upbraiding, scurrilous, opprobrious, 
contumelious, abusive. 

“ Reproachfull taunts to the debasing of vs Iselan- 

ders.”—Hackluyt: Voyages, i. 585. 

2. Expressive of reproach. 


“4 look so sad, so reproachful, imploring and 
patient.” Longfellow: Miles Standish, Vv. 


8. Deserving of reproach; shameful, scan- 
dalous, infamous, base, vile. 


‘ ““Thy punishment 
He shall endure, by coming in the flesh k 
To a reproachful life.” Milton: P. L., xii. 406. 


ré-proach’-ful-ly, * re-proch-ful-ly, 
* re-proche-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. reproach- 
Sul; -ly.) 
1. In a reproachful manner; in terms of 
reproach ; with reproaches. 


“ By the Son of Man, we are to understand our Lord 
Jesus Christ; acd to speak a word against him, will 
be to talk slightly and reproachfully of him.”—Sharp : 
Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 11. 


2. Shamefully, disgracefully, infamously. 
“That's bad enough, for I am but reproach: 
And shall I then be used reproachfully ?” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI, ii. 4. 
*ré-proach’-ful-néss, *re-proche-ful- 
nesse, s. (Eng. reproachful; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being reproachful. 


‘“‘And this mannes humanitee and curteous be- 
haveour .. . ye turne into an occasion of slaunderous 
reprochefulnesse.”—Udal : Luke vii. 


ré-proach’-léss, a. [Eng. reproach; -less.] 
Without reproach ; irreproachable. 


* re-prob-a-ble, a. [Lat. reprobo=to re- 
prove (q.v.).] Reprovable. 


“ No thynge ther in was reprobable.”—Rede me and 
be nott Wrothe, p. 44. 


* rép/-r0-ba-cy, s. [Eng. reprobate); -cy.] 
The quality or state of a reprobate ; wicked- 
ness. 


“In his present state of reprobacy.”—H. Brooke: 
Foot of Quality, ii. 184. Ge ane: 


* rép’-rd-ban¢e, s. [Lat. reprobans, pr. par. 
of reprobo = to reprove (q.v.).] Reprobation, 
damnation. 

“ Fall to reprobance.” Shakesp. : Othello, v. 2. 


rép’-ré-bate, «. & s. [Lat. reprobatus, pa. 
par. of reprobo = to censure, to reprove (q.v.). | 
A, As adjective : 
*1, Not capable of enduring proof or trial; 
not of standard purity or fineness ; disallowed, 
rejected. 


“ Reprobate silver shall men call them, because the 
Lord hath rejected them.”—Jeremiah vi. 30, 


2, Abandoned in sin ; lost to virtue or grace; 
morally abandoned ; profligate, depraved. 


“The separate lodging of the souls of the righteous 
and the reprobate.” — Horsley : Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 20. 


B. As subst. : One who is lost to virtue and 
shame ; a very profligate or abandoned person ; 
one who is abandoned to sin; a wicked de- 
praved wretch. 

“The very reprobates from God.”—Bale: Image, pt. ii. 


rép’-ro-bate, v.t. [RePRosate, a.] 

1. To express disapproval of with detesta- 
tion or marks of extreme dislike ; to condemn 
strongly. Ds 

“Spain and Rome loudly reprobated the cruelty of 


turning a savage and licentious soldiery loose on an 
unoffending people.”—Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. vi. 


* 2. To disallow, to disapprove, to reject. 


re even an enewen faee paaerre bated and disallowed 
of in law ; I do not believe it, unless the deed Me 
—Ayliffe : Parergon. t Pinon ee 


*3. To abandon to wickedness, vice, and 
eternal punishment, 


{| Approbate and reprobate : 
Scots Law: To take advantage of one part 
of a deed, and reject the rest. This is incom- 


petent. A deed must be taken altogether or 
rejected altogether. 


* rép’-r0-bate-néss, s. [Eng. reprobate; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being reprobate. 

* r&p'-rd-bat-ér, s. [Eng. reprobat(e), v.; 
-er.) One who reprobates, Sane 
“The patrioti bi mie 

Noble. Onatinuation of Grainger, i oe ee 

rép-ro-ba'-tion, * rep-ro-ba-ci-on, s. 
(Fr., from Lat. reprobationem, accus. of repro- 


batio, from reprobatus = reprobate (q.v.); Sp, 
reprobacion; Ital. reprobazione, reprovazione, 
riprovazione.] 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of reprobation, or of disapproving 
with marks of extreme dislike. 

2. The state of being reprobated ; condemna- 
tion, censure, rejection. 

“ Set a brand of reprobation on clipt poetry and false 

coin,”—Dryden. (Todd.) 

II, Technically : 

1. Eccles. Law: The propounding of ex- 
ceptions to facts, persons, or things. 

2. Theol.: The word reprobation does not 
occur in the A.V. or R.V. Reprobate occurs, 
both as an adjective (Jer. vi. 30; Rom. i. 28; 
2 Tim. iii. 8; Titus i. 16) and as a substantive 
(2 Cor. xiii. 5, 6, 7). Reprobatio was uséd by 
Tertullian (Apol. xiii.), adopted by the Swiss 
theologians, and Anglicised as reprobation, 
The doctrine is thus stated in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, iii. 7, the name reproba- 
tion, however, not being used : 

‘“The rest of mankind fee, all but the elect] God 

was pleased, according to the unsearchable counsel of 
his own will, whereby he extendeth or withholdeth 
mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign 
power over his creatures to pass by, and to orda‘ 
them to dishonour and wrath for their sin, to the 
praise of his glorious grace.” 
Calvinists adduce in support of the doctrine 
Rom. ix. 11-22; 1 Thess. v.9; 1 Pet. ii. 8; 
Jude 4, &c. The 17th Article teaches the pre- 
destination to life of ‘‘ those whom he (God] 
hath chosen in Christ out of mankind,” and 
is silent as to the fate of others. 


“Though some words may be accommodated to 
God's predestination, yet it is the scope of that text 
to treat of the reprobation of any man to hell fire.”— 
Bramhall; Against Hobbes. 


* rép-ro-ba'-tion-ér, s. [Eng. reprobation ; 
-er,] 
Theol. : One who believes in or supports 
the doctrine of the reprobation of the non- 
. elect. 


““ Which sort of sanctified reprobationers we abound 
with."—South ; Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 11. 


rép’-ro-ba-tive, a. [Eng. reprobat(e) ; -ive.] 
Of or pertaining to reprobation ; containing 
or expressing reprobation; condemning in 
strong terms, 


* rép'-r6-ba-tor, s. [Lat.] 

Scots Law: An action instituted for the 
purpose of convicting a witness of perjury, 
or of proving that he was liable to the objec- 
Hers agency, enmity, partial counsel, or 

e like. 


rép’-r0-ba-tor-¥, a. [Eng. reprobat(e) ; -ory.] 
The same as REPROBATIVE (q.V.). 


ré-pro-diige’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pro- 
duce, v. (q.V.).] 

1. To produce again or anew; to renew the 

production of; to generate, as offspring. 

s How & person onos annihilated could be repro- 
duced.”"—Bp. Horsley : Sermons, vol. iii., ser. 34. 

2. To yield again ; to return. 

“The people who consume, reproducing with a 
profit the whole value of their annual coumasnetian 
—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. ii., ch. v. 

_3. To represent to the memory or imagina- 
tion ; to portray, to represent: as, To repro- 
duce @ scene on canvas, to reproduce a play on 
the stage. 


ré-pro-dii¢’-ér, s. [Eng. reproduc(e); -er. 
One who that which reproduces, Me : 


“The reproducer of this fatal sch a Yq 
American Taxation. earrgeass: 853 


ré-pro-diic’-tion, s, 
production (q.v.).] 

1, The act of reproducing, or of yielding, 
presenting, or producing anew, 

“The experiment about th ducti 
petre.”—Boyle: Works, iii. 61, Mir Rote Fay 
_2, Specif.: The process by which new indi- 

viduals are generated, and the perpetuation of 
species insured; the process by which new 
erganisms are reproduced from those already 
existing. 

“There is also a eoenoaictiomy of mankind, but not 
by the ordinary method of propagation as now.’— 
Hale: Orig. of Mankind, p. 217. 

{| Reproduction of animals is of two kinds, 
sexual [GaMOGENESIS, HoMOGENESIS] and 
non-sexual [KENOGENESIS]. The former ig 
effected by the contact of a germ cell or 
ovum and a sperm cell or spermatozooid. 
When the former is present in a female and 
the latter in a male, the species is said to be 


[Pref. re-, and Eng, 


sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
co = 6; ey=a; qu=kw, 


reproductive—republic 
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dicecious ; when there is only one individual, 
the terms used are hermaphrodite, andro- 
gynous, or monecious. Non-sexual, agamic, 
or asexual reproduction is by gemmation and 
fission, by internal gemmation, by alterna- 
tion of generations, or by enogenesis 
(q.v.). In plants also there is a sexual and 
an asexual reproduction. The former is by 
germ cells or oospheres, the latter by spores, 
gemine, bulbils, conidia, buds, gonidia, &c. 

3. That which is reproduced, revived, or 
presented anew; as, The play is not new but 
a reproduction, 


{ Reproduction of parts: [REGENERATION]. 


ré-pro-diic’-tive, ré-pré-diic’-tor-y, a. 
Pref. re-, and Eng. productive, productory 
q.v.).] Pertaining to, or concerned with re- 
production ; tending or having the power to 
Teproduce: as, the reproductive organs, the 
reproductive system. 


reproductive-cells, s. pl. 
Bot. : Cells which aid in the process of re- 
production. They may be sexual or asexual. 


reproductive-faculty, s. 
Metaph. :; (See extract). 


ctive Faculty is governed by the laws 
the succession of our thoughts. - 


which ate e+ 
e inter- 


If these laws are allowed to operate without 
vention of the will, this faculty may be called 
tion, or Spontaneous Suggestion ; whereas, if App ed 
under the influence of the will, it will properly obtain 
the name of Reminiscence or Recollection."—Hamil- 
ton: Metaphysics (ed. Mansel), ii. 12. 


* ré-prdé-miss’-idn (ss as sh), * re-pro- 
mys-si-oun, s. [Lat. repromissio.] A re- 
newed promise. 

“and he blesside this Abraham which jhadde re- 
promyssiouns,”—Wiclife ; Ebrewis vii. 


* ré-prd-miil-gate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
rads Gey) To promulgate or publish 
again ; to republish. 


ré-pro-miil- gation, s. f. re-, and 
Eng. promulgation (q.v.).] The act of repro- 
pars, ot } a second orrenewed promulgation. 


ré-proof’, * re-preef, * re-prefe, * re- 
prief, *re-proef, * re-prof, *re-prouf, 
* re-prove, s. [REPROVE, v.] 

1. An expression of blame or censure ad- 
dressed to a person; blame spoken to the 
face; censure, reprehension, chiding, repri- 
mand, blame, admonition for a fault. 


“A fool despiseth bis father’s instruction, but he 
that regardeth reproof is prudent.”— Proverbs xy, 5. 


*2, Confutation, refutation, disproof. 
“ In the reproof of this lies the jest.” 


d 21 Henry IV, i. & 
* 3. Contradiction. 
“ Your reproof is something too round.” 
Shakesp. 


: Henry V., iv. 1. 
* 4, Reproach, blame, 


*ré-prév-a-bie, * re- e-a-ble, a. 
(Eng. reprov(e); -able.} ving of reproof 
or reprehension; worthy to be reproved ; 
blamable, blameworthy, censurable, 

“ Their unconcernedness for religion and the things 
of God, might be the less reproveable.”"—Sharp: Ser- 
mons, Vol, 1., ser. 10, 


* ré-prév-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. reprovable ; 


-ness.) The quality or state of being reprov- 
able; blameworthiness. 


* ré-prév-a-bly, adv. (Eng. reprovab(Ie) ; 
-ly.] Inareprovable or blameworthy manner; 
so as to deserve reproof. 


*ré-prév-al, s. (Eng. reprov(e); -al.] The 
act of reproving ; reproof, admonition. 
aaaeneeed erasing Yigg feet re ag 
ré-préve’, * re-preve, v.t. [0. Fr. reprover 
(Fr. réprouver), from Lat. reprobo = to dis- 
approve, to condemn : re- = again, and probo 
to test, to prove.) [REPROBATE, 4.] 

1. To rebuke to the face ; to charge with a 
fault; to chide, to blame, to censure, to 
reprehend. (Genesis xxi. 25.) 

*2. To convict; to convince, as of a fault. 


“When he [the Comforter] is come, he will reprove 
the world of sin.”—John xvi, 8. 


3. To express disapproval of. 


“He neyther reproved the ordinaunce of John, 
hy condemned the fastinges of other men.”"— 
Udal; Matthew ix. 


4, To serve to admonish; to act as a re- 
roof to. 


* 5, To refute, to disprove. 
Reprove my ie Bomry Wa ae 


* re-prove, s. 
ré-prév-ér, s. (Eng. reprov(e); -er.] One 
w 


ré-priine’, v.t. 


rép’-ta-tor-y, a. 


(Reproor.] 


0 reproves ; one who or that which blames 
or finds fault. 


“In the numerous tribe of polite vices, there are 
still some higher in the fashion than others, and 
therefore capable of a livelier defence, and deserving 
of a stronger ridicule on the reprover."— Warburton. 
Works, vol. x., ser, 22. 


ré-proév-ing, pr. par. ora. [Rerrove, v.] 
ré-prov-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. reproving; -ly.] 


In a reproving manner; with reproofs. 


(Pref. re-, and Eng. prune, v. 
(q.¥-). } ‘To prune again or anew. (Lit. & fig.) 
“ Reprune apricots and peaches, saving as many of 


the young likeliest shootaas are well placed.”"—Zvelyn: 
Kalendar ; July. 


* rép'-sil-vér, s. [Eng. reap, and silver.) 


Feudal Law: Money paid by servile tenants 
to their lord, to be quit of the service of reap- 
ing his corn or grain. 


rép’-tant, a. [Lat. reptans, pr. par. of repto = 


to creep.] 
1, Bot, : Creeping and rooting. 
2. Zool.: Creeping, crawling, reptatory. 


* rép-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. reptatio, from repta- 


twm, sup. of repto= to creep; Fr. reptation.] 
The act of creeping or crawling, as serpents 
and other Reptilia. 

“ Reptation [is] a mode of Stes by advancin, 
successively als of the eka which eens the 
place of the anterior parts which are carried forwards, 
as in serpents. The term is also applied to the slow 
progression of those animals whose extremities are so 
short that the body touches the ground."—Owen, in 
Brande & Cox. 


[RepraTIon.] 
Zool. : Creeping, crawling, reptant. 


rép’-tile, a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. reptilem, 


aceus. of reptilis = crawling, from reptus, pa. 
par. of repo = to creep (q.v.); Sp. reptil ; Ital. 
rettile.} 

A. As adjective : 

1, Lit. : Creeping, crawling; moving on the 
Laie or on small, short legs; reptant, repta- 

ry. 

“ Cleanse baits from filth, to give a tempting gloss, 
Cherish the sullied reptile race with moss,” 
Gay : Rural Sports, 1, 167. 

2. Fig. : Grovelling, low, mean, base, vul- 
gar: as, a reptile crew. 

B. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: An animal which moves on its 
belly, or on small, short legs, as a snake, a 
lizard, a centipede, a caterpillar, &c. [II.] 

He that bas humanity, forewarn'd, 


“ 
Will tread aside and let the reptile live.” 
Cowper. Task, vi. 567. 


2. Fig. : A grovelling, low, mean, base per- 
son; a mean, low wretch. 


“It would be the highest folly and arrogance in the 
reptile man."—Warburton: Works, vol. ix., ser. 7. 


Il. Zool.: Any individual of the modern 
class Reptilia(q.v.). [twas formerly of much 
wider signification. [A. 1.] 


“In some ee aan Py neon etemmnctars =e 
reptiles ‘ee W '#, a8 in the presence of a single 
geainital condyle, a complex lower jaw articulated to 
the skull by a quadrate bone, and nucleated blood- 
corpuscles .... At the present epoch, indeed, birds 
are strikingly differentiated from reptiles, but the dis- 
coveries within recent years of a number of extinct 
birds with Reptilian character offer ample evidence 
that birds are the descendants of some branch or 
branches of the Reptilian type in which the power 
of flight was developed, and with it other anatomical 

arities by which birds are now distinguished 

‘om living r "—St, G. Mivart, in Encye, Brit, 
ed, 9th), xx. 


* rép’-ti-lés, s. pl. [Lat., masc. or fem. pl. 


of reptilis.)” [REPTILE.]} 
Zool.: An order of Linneus’s class Am- 
phibia (q.v.). It contained the following 
enera : Testudo (fifteen species), Rana (seven- 
een species), Draco (two species), and Lacerta 
(forty-eight species, including six Batrachians). 
[SERPENTES. } 


rép-til'-i-a, s. pl. [Lat., neut. pl. of reptilis.] 


[REPTILE. ] 

1. Zool.: A class of Huxley’s vertebrate 
section Sauropsida (q.v.). They are cold- 
blooded, oviparous, or ovoviviparous. Verte- 
brate animals having the skin covered with 
scales or scutes. Heart with two auricles, 
ventricular chamber incompletely divided. 
Respiration takes place by lungs; respiratory 
movements slow and irregular. Intestinal 


rép-ti-liv-—or-oiis, a. 


rép-td-mdn’ 8. 


rép-to-ni-a, s. 


tract and nap ey organs open into a com- 
mon cloaca. hen the appendicular parts of 
the skeleton are pet, thesternum is never 
replaced by membrane bone, and the posterior 
sternal ribs are attached to a median pro- 
longation of the sternum. The metatarsal 
bones are not anchylosed among themselves 
or with the distal tarsal bone. The foetus is 
enclosed jin an amnion and allantois, and 
nourished from the vitellus. Its literature 
dates from Aristotle (B.c. 884-322). Some pro- 
gress in classification was made by Ray (1628- 
1705) and Linnwus (1707-78). [Ampureta.] 
Brongniart, in 1799, first recognized the cha- 
racters by which the Batrachia (q.v.) differ 
from other reptiles, and form a natural 
passage to the tishes. In the beginning of 
this century Oppel, Duméril, and Cuvier 
worked assiduously on the material accumu- 
lated in the Paris Museum, and were followed 
by Blainville, Merrem, Latreille, Gray, and 
Wagler. In 1854 appeared the ninth and last 
volume of the Erpétologie Générale of Duméril 
and Bibron, having been twenty years in pro- 
[Shee In 1863, in his Hunterian Lectures, 
{uxley adopted the term Sauroids for that 
division of the Vertebrates which he after- 
wards called Sauropsida. He divides the 
Reptilia (Anat. Vert., p. 196) into the follow- 
ing orders : Chelonia, Plesiosauria, Lacertilia, 
Ophidia, Ichthyosauria, Crocodilia, Dicyno- 
dontia, Ornithoscelida, and Pterosauria. Owen 
makes reptiles proper the highest of the five 
sub-classes into which he finally divided his 
Hematocrya with nine orders. 
Anomadontia (ectinet), Chotonta: Eacerdiin (with ans 
extinct Mosasaurus), ye Crocodilia (with 


extinct Teleosaurns and Strepsospondylus), Dinosauria 
(extinct), and Pterosauria (extinct). 


Prof. Mivart (Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xx. 
442-45) divides the Reptilia into the following 
ten orders : 

Ichthyopterygia (extinct), Anomodontia (extinct), 
Dinosauria (extinct), Ornithosauria (extinct), ‘OCO- 
dilia, Rhynchocephalia, Sauropterygia, Lacertilia, 
Ophidia, and Chelonia. 

2. Paleont. : The first appearance of reptiles 
is believed to be indicated by remains of a 
marine Saurian (Hosawrus acadianus) of Car- 
boniferous age. Froterosaurus is found in 
the Permian. In Mesozoic times the Rep- 
tilian type appears in such variety and in 
such a high state of development that this 
era has been distinguished as the Reptilian 
age. In the Trias large marine Saurians and 
Dinosaurs are met with; the more gigantic 
forms were developed in the Jurassic period ; 
and the class attained its highest culmination 
in the Chalk Sir R. Owen’s British Fossil 
Reptiles is the best authority on the subject 
with which it deals. 


rép-til-i-an, a. & s. (Lat. reptili(a); Eng. 


adj. suff. -an.] 
A, As adj.: Ofor pertaining to the Reptilia 
or reptiles. ' 


“A vertical longitudinal section of a reptilian 
skull."—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 14, 1885, 


B, As subst. ; An animal belonging to the 
class Reptilia ; a reptile. 


reptilian-age, s. [(Repriiz, II, 2.] 


rép-ti-lif—ér-oiis, a. [Eng. reptile: i gon- 


nect., and Lat. ero = to bear.) 
containing reptiles. 


“ The age of the reemttineccne sandstone of Elgin."— 
Daily Chronicle, Sept. 14, 1885, 


roducing or 


(Eng. reptile ; ¢ con- 
nect., and Lat. voro = to devour.] Devouring 
or feeding on reptiles. 


“Tho other bird is piscivorous and tilivorous, 
and destroys no end of frogs, lizards, and the like."— 
Field, April 4, 1885. 


(Lat. repto = to creep, 
and monas (q.v.). 
Zool.: A genus of Rhizoflagellata, with a 


single species, Reptomonas caudata, found in 
hay-infusions and among decaying grass, 


(Named after Humphre: 
Repton, 1752-1818, the ‘‘ Landscape eniaore.1 

Bot.: A genus of Theophrastes. Only 
known species, Reptonia buxifolia, a small 
tree, with very hard wood, from hills in the 
north of India. The round, black drupes are 
eaten by the natives of India and Afghanistan, 


ré-ptb’-lic, * ré-piib’-lick, * re-pub- 


lique, s. [Fr. république, from Lat. respub- 
lica = a commonwealth : res = an affair, and 
publica, fem. sing. of publicus = public (q.v.) 5 
Sp. republica ; Ital. republica, repwbbdlica.] 


boil, bé}; pPdat, jOwl,; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f, 
-sian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del, 
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*1, The.common or public weal or good. 
© The world is full of vanity; and fond fools 

Promise themselves a name from building churches, 

Or anything that tends to the republic. 

Randolph : Muses’ Looking Glass, iii, 1. 

2. A commonwealth; a form of *political 
constitution in which the supreme power is 
vested, not in an hereditary ruler, but in the 
hands either of certain privileged members of 
the community or of the whole community. 
Theoretically, the purest and most perfect 
form of a republic is a state in which all the 
members of the community meet in public 
assembly to enact laws, and transact all other 
national business. Such a system is, how- 
ever, practicable only in very small states, 
and has, therefore, given way in all modern 
republics to the representative system—that 
is, one in which the supreme power is vested 
in rulers chosen periodically by and from the 
whole body of the people, or by their repre- 
sentatives assembled in a congress or national 
assembly, as in the present French republic. 
The republics of Venice and Genoa were ex- 
clusive oligarchies, the supreme power being 
vested in the nobles or a few privileged 
persons. The republics of the United States 
and Switzerland are federal republics—that 
is, composed of a number of separate states 
bound together by treaty, subject to a central 
iat dae ita for all national purposes, but 

aving powers of self-government in inatters 
affecting individual states. 

*3, One’s country at large; the state, the 
public. 

“ And life, state, glory, all they gain, 


Count the repubdlick’s, not their own.” 
Ben Jonson. 


{| Republic of letters: The collective body of 
men of letters and learning. 


ré-piib~li-can, a. &. s.. [Fr. républicain.] 
A. As adjective: 
1, Of or pertaining to a republic; consist- 
ing of or constituting a republic, 


“A republican government is that in which the 
body, or only a part of the people, is possessed of the 
He power,”—Montesquieu : Spirit of Laws, bk. ii., 


2. Consonant to, or characteristic of the 
principles of a republic: as, republican 
Opinions, 

B. As substantive: 

1, One who favours or advocates a repub- 
lican form of government. 


“Celebrated in his own neighbourhood as a vehe- 
ment republican.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 


2. In the United States, a member of the 
Republican party (q.v.). 

q (1) Black Republicans: A name applied to 
the Republicans by the pro-slavery party of 
the states, because they resisted the intro- 
duction of slavery into any state where it was 
not already recognized. 

(2) Red Republican : [RED]. 


Republican-party,s. In United States 
politics a name applied to that great party which 
advocates and sustains the policy of protection 
of American manufacturing interests against 
European competition, and the strengthening 
of the central government, It is thus opposed 
to the Democratic party, which sustains the 
policy of free trade and of state rights. Tho 


epublican party arose shortly before the Civil .|° 


War, and opposed the institution of slavery. 
aS cae So s. [Eng. republican ; 
-ism. 
1, Arepublican form or system of govern- 
ment. 


“ To sanction successive acts inconsistent with pure 
Republicanism, —Daily Telegraph, J une 23, 1886, 


2. Attachment to a republican form of 
government ; republican sentiments. 
“ Milton's republicanism was, I am afraid, founded 


in hatred of greatness, and a sullen desire of independ- 


eace,”—Johnson : Life of Milton. 


ré-pitb’-lic-an-ize, v.t. [Eng. republican; 
-ize.]) To convert to republican views or 
sentiments. 


* ré-pilb-li_car’-i_an, s. 
-arian.) A republican. 


“ Republicarians who would make the Prince of 
Crewe like a Stattholder."—Zvelyn: Diary, Jan. 15, 


[Eng. republic; 


1 


*r&-pitb’-li-cate, v.t. (Pref. re-, and Lat. 
publicatus, pa. par. of publico=to publish 
(q.v.).] To set forth afresh. (Hacket: Life of 
Williams, i. 137.) 


ré-puib-li-ca/-tion, s. 


L (Pref. re-, and Eng. 
publication (q.v.). } 


republican—repulsion 


I, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of republishing something pre- 
viously published; the state of being re- 
published. 

2. The act.of publishing or making public 
again or anew ; a second publication. 

“The Gospel itself is only a republication of the 
religion of nature.”—Warburton : Divine Legation, 
bk. ix., ch. ili, 

3. The reprint in one country of a work 
published in another. 

II. Law: A second publication of a former 
will, after cancelling or revoking. 


ré-piib’-lish, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pub- 
lish (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To publish again or anew; to make 

public again. 

2, To publish or print again, as a foreign 

reprint. 

“This booke is extant, pep nce by warrant, and 
republished by command this present yeure.”— 
—Mountague: Appeale to Cesar, ch. iv. 

II. Law: To revive, as a will revoked, 

either by re-execution or a codicil. 


“ No after-purchased lands passed undersuch devise, 
unless, subsequent to the purchase or contract, the 
devisor republished his will.”—Blackstone: Comment., 
bk. ii., ch. 20. 


*ré-pub-lish-ér, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
publisher (q.v.).] One who republishes, (War- 
burton : Doct. Grace, bk. iii., ch. iii.) 


* ré-pi-di-a-ble, a. ([Eng. repudi(ate); 
-able.] Capable of being repudiated or re- 
jected ; fit to be repudiated, 


*ré-pu-di-at, * ré-pu'-di-ate, a. 
PUDIATE, v.] Repudiated, rejected. 
“For his deformite repudiat and put by from the 
eroune royall.”"—Hall: Henry IV. (an. 1). 
ré-pw’-di-ate, v.t. [Lat. repudiatus, pa. par. 
of repudio = to put away, to reject, from re- 
dium = a casting away, @ divorce, lit. =a 
rejection of that of which one is ashamed, 
from re- = back, again, and pudet = it shames ; 
pudor = shame.] 
1. To cast away ; to reject, to disavow, to 
renounce. 
“ Servitude is to be repudiated with greater care by 
us.”—Prynne : Sovereigne Power, pt. iv., p. 62. 
*2. To put away ; to divorce. 
“His separation from Terentia, whom he repudiated 
poly one afterward.’ — Bolingbroke: Reflections upon 
3. To refuse to acknowledge and pay, as a 
debt; specif., to disown or disclaim, as debts 
contracted by a former government to meet 
the necessities of the time. 


ré-pu-di-a/-tion, * re-pu-di-a-ci-on, s. 
({Fr., from Lat. repudiationem, accus. of re- 
pudiatio, from repudiatus, pa. par. of repudio 
= to repudiate (q.v.); Sp. repudiacion.] 

I, Ordinary Language: ; 

1. The acti of repudiating, rejecting, or re- 
nouncing ; renunciation; the state of being 
repudiated, 

2. The putting away of a wife, or a woman 
betrothed ; divorce. 

“There is this difference between a divorce and a 
repudiation, that a divorce is made by a mutual con- 
sent, occasioned by a mutual antipathy; while a 
repudiation is made by the will, and for the advan- 
tage of one of the two parties, independently of the will 
and advantage of the other.”"—Montesquieu: Spirit of 
Laws, bk. xv., ch. xv. 

3. The refusal on the part of a government 
to acknowledge and pay debts contracted by 
a former government, 

II. Eccles, Law: The refusal to accept a 
benefice, 


*ré-pi-di-a/-tion-ist, s. [Eng. repudia- 
tion ; -tst.) One who advocates repudiation ; 
one who repudiates or disclaims liability for 
debts contracted by a predecessor in office, &c. 


ré-pwu-di-a-tor, s. [Lat.] One who re- 
pudiates. 


*ré-pugn’ (g silent), *re-pugne, v7. & t. 
{Fr. répugner, from Lat. repugno = to fight 
against : re- = back, and pugno = to fight.] 

A. Intrans, : To oppose; to make resistance, 
B. Trans.: To oppose, to resist; to. fight 
against ; to withstand. 
“When stubbornly he did repugn the truth.” 
ey Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., iv. 1. 

*re-pug-na-ble, a. [Fr.] Capable of being 
resisted, : 

“And the demonstration broping it 80 exquisitely, 
facili 


with wonderfull reason and ty, as it is no 
repugnable."—North: Plutarch, p. 262. 


[RE- 


*ré-ptig’-nant-ly, adv. 


*ré-piig’-nate, vt. 


*ré-piign’-ér (g silent), s. 


* ré-piil’-lu-late, ».i. 


*ré-ptil-lu-1a-tion, s. 


*ré-pul-lu-lés’-cent, a. 


ré-pilse’, s. 


ré-pilse’, v.t. 


ré-pils'-ér, s. 


ré-piig’-nange, * ré-piig’-nan-cy, * re- 


ug-naunce, s. [Fr. répugnance, from 
+ Lat. repugnantia, from repugnans = repugnant 
(.v ). 

*1, Resistance, opposition. 


“ Why do fond men expose themselves to battle, 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 
. - Timon, hii. 6. 


Without repugnancy ?” Shakesp. 

2. The state of being opposed in minds 

opposition of mind or disposition ; unwilling- 

ness, reluctance, aversion, antipathy: as, @ 

repugnance to work, } 

*3, Opposition of qualities or principles; 
contrariety, inconsistency, 


“ Those ill counsellors have most unhappily engaged 
him in such pernicious projects and frequent repug- 
nances of workes and words."—Prynne : Sovereigne 
Power, pt. ii., p. 40. 


ré-piig’-nant, *re-pug-naunt, a. [Fr., 


pr. par. of répugner = to repugn (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

*1, Disobedient, refractory; inclined te 
disobey or oppose; unwilling. 

“The drill’d dull lesson, forced down word by word 


In my r mant youth. 
wa 2 Byron: Childe Harold, v. 75. 


2. Being at variance or in ‘opposition 5 
oppssite, contrary, inconsistent. 

“So repugnant and contrarie are the iD EN one 

to another.”"—P. Holland: Plinie, vol, ii., bk. xxiii. 

3. Highiy distasteful or offensive : as, Such 
@ course is most repugnant to me, - 

II. Law: Contrary to, or inconsistent with, 
what has been stated before; generally used 
of a clause in an instrument inconsistent 
with some other clause, or with the general 
object of the instrument. 


{Eng. repugnant ; 
-ly.} In a repugnant, contrary, or inconsis- 
tent manner; in contradiction. 

“They speak not repugnantly thereto.”—Browne: 

Vulgar Errours. 

[Lat. repugnatus, pa 
par. of repugno = to repugn (q.v.).] To fight 
against ; to oppose. 


[Eng. repugn ; 
-er.) One who repugns or opposes. 


“Excommunicating all repugners and rebellers 
against the same.”—Fox: Martyrs, p. 264. 


(Lat. re- = again, and 
pullulatus, pa. par. of pullulo=to bud, from 
pullulus, dimin. of pullus = a young animal, a 
chicken.] To bud again. 
“Though tares repullulate, there is wheat still left 
in the field."—Howel - Vocal Forest. 


[REPULLULATE. } 
The act or state of budding again. 


“‘ That eternall poetrie 
Repullulation gives me here.” 

Herrick: Hesperides, p. 284. 
[REPULLULATE. ] 
Springing up afresh. 

“A repullulescent faction.”"—North : Lord 
Guilford, it. 190. i : uee 
at. repulsa, from repulsus, 

pa. par. of repello = to repel (q.v.).] 
1, The act of repelling or driving back. 


“‘He received, in the repulse of Tarquin, seven hurts 
f the body.”—Shakesp, : Coriolanus, ii. 1. 


2. The state of being repelled or driven back. 
3. Refusal, denial, 


“'Tis true; the fervour of his generous heart 
Brooks no repulse, nor could’st thou soon depart.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xv. 237. 


4, Failure, disappointment. 
“Do not, for one remulse, forego the purpose.” 
Shakesp, : Tempest, iii. 3, 
[Lat. repulsus, pa. par. of 
repello = to repel (q.v.).] eas 
1. To repel; to drive or beat back or off. 


“He repulsed the Polonian king Stepan Batore."— 
Hackluyt : Voyages, i. 485. 3 a 


2, To refuse, to reject. 


“ He repulsed—a short tale to make— 
Fellintoa sadness.” Shakesp.:: Hamlet, il. 2. 


ré-piilse’-léss, a. [Eng. repulse ; -less.] In- 


capable of being repelled or repulsed. 


{Eng. repuls(e); -er.] One 
who or that which repulses or drives back. 


ré-piil'-sion, s. [Lat. repulsio, from repulsus, 


pa. par. of repello = to repel (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of repelling; the state of. being 
repelled or driven back. i 


“Then there is a repulsion of the fume, by some 
higher hill or fabrick that shall overtop the chimney,” 
— Wotton: Remains, p. 38. die bar oe 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; miite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, © = é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


repulsive—require 
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2. A state of being disgusted or highl 
offended ; disgust. rn > ag ed 
“The only sentimen’ 
was pel at len rho a rine ee 
II. Physics : The force which compels certain 
bodies or their particles to recede from each 
other. No repulsion exists between bodies at 
sensible distances, unless when they are in 
certain electric or magnetic states, in which 
case the Zeyalaens between them are in the 
inverse ratio of the square of the distance, 
At insensible distances some influence keeps 
the particles of a body from being in absolute 
contact, whence results the phenomenon of 
elasticity. The motions pcre by heat are 
. also a cause of strong molecular repulsion. 


ré-piils-ive, a. [Fr. répulsif; Sp. & Ital. 
repulsivo.) 
1. Acting so as to repel ; repelling ; exerting 
repulsion, 
“ For the repulsive hand of Diomed doth not spend 


His raging darts there. 
Chapman; Homer; Itiad xvi. 
* 2. Resisting, withstanding. 


“ The foe thrice tugg’d, and shook the rooted wood ; 
Repulsive of his might the weapon stood.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxi, 191, 


3. Tending to repel or disgust ; repellent, 
forbidding, disgusting: as, He has a very re- 
pulsive appearance, 

ré-pils-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. repulsive; -ly.] 
In ana or forbidding manner; so as to 
rep 


ré-piils-ive-néss, s. [Eng. repulsive ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being Feaaies. 


*r8-piils—or-y, a. (Eng. repulse); -ory.] 
Driving back ; repulsive. M 
ré - pur’ -¢hase, * re - pur - chace, v.t. 
[Pref. re-, and Eng. purchase, v. (q.v.).| To 
purchase back or again; to buy back ; to re- 
gain by purchase. 
“ Repurchased with the blood of enemies,” 
Shakesp. - 3 Henry V1, ¥. 7. 
ré-pir’ s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pur- 
chase (q.v.).] The act of repurchasing ; the 
buying back or regaining of anything by pur- 
or expenditure, 
This ed ed a repurchases.”—Daily 
*ré-piire’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pure 
(q.v.)}]} To make pure again ; to repurify. 
“ Love's thrice repured nectar.” 
Shakesp.: Troilus & Cressida, iii. 2, 
*ré-pirge’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. purge, 
v. (q.V.). 'o purge or cleanse again. 
“ Repurge your spirits age vend ero an 


*ré-piir-i-fy, * re-pur-i-fie, v.t. [Pref. 
re-, and Eng. purify (q.v.).} To purify again. 
The joyful bliss es Cys Ho fy oa 
*ré-pir’-ple, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. pur- 
le Een To make purple again ; to colour 
oubly with purple, 


* re-pur-ve-aunce, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
purveyance (q.v.).} ‘ovision. 
“ He had y-mad repurveaunce 
For al hys retynaunce.” Degrevant, 1,146, 


rép’-u-ta-ble, a. [Eng. reput(e) ; -able.] 

1, Being or —, in good repute; of 
good repute or fame ; held in esteem ; estim- 
able. 

2. Consistent with good reputation ; honour- 
able; not low, mean, or disgraceful; credit- 
able. 


“They must part from that which is extremely 
either pleasant or profitable or reputable.”—Sharp : 
Sermons, Vol. iv., ser. 18, 


* r&ép'-u-ta-ble-néss, s. [Eng. reputable; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being reput- 
able. 


rép’-u-ta-bly, adv. [Eng. reputabd(le) ; -ly.] 
n a reputable or honourable manner; with 
honour or credit. 


“ Such worthy magistrates as these, who have thus 
reputabdly filled the chief seats of power.”—Atterbury : 
Sermons, Vo! 


1. ii, ser. 3 
rép-u-ta’-tion, * rep-u-ta-ti-oun, s. [Fr. 


reputation, from Lat. reputationem, accus. of | 


reputatio, from reputatus, pa. par. of reputo = 
to repute (q.v.).] 

*1, Account, estimation, consideration, 
value. 

“For which be bald bis gkry 90d Klerwnoun, 


At no val 
phen Chaucer : C. T., 12,490. 


2. Character or repute, whether good or 
bad; opinion of character generally enter- 
tained, 

“ Versoy, upon the lake of Geneva, has the reputa- 


tion of belng extremely poor and beggarly.”— Addison ; 
On Italy, 


3. Good repute; the rer honour, or 
credit derived from favourable public opinion 
or esteem ; high character or fame, 


“ Reputation is the greatest engine, by which those 
who are possessed of pore must make that power 
serviceable to the ends and uses of goverument."— 
Atterbury: Sermons, vol. il1., ser, 8, 

J Reputation, legally viewed, is one’s per- 
sonal right, and it is an offence to assail it 
by defamatory and malicious words, or by 


malicious indictments or prosecutions, 


* rép’-u-ta-tive-ly, adv. 
repute ; reputedly. 
“But this prozer Dionysius, and the rest of these 
ene and reputatively learned, dare undertake for 
heir gravities the headstrong censure of all 58." — 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey. (Ep. Ded.) 


ré-pute’, v.t. (Fr. réputer, from Lat. reputo: 
re- = again, and puto = to think, to esteem.) 
1. To think, to account, to hold, to deem, to 
consider. (Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., iv. 1.) 
oe To report: as, He is reputed to be very 
ch, 
3. To value, to esteem ; to think highly of. 
“ Yet in our myndes we considre what they be made, 
and do repute and esteme them, and haue them in 
reverence accordyng to the same thynges, that they be 
taken for."—Gardner; Expos, of True Fayth, fo. 45, 
ré-pute’, s. [Repurs, v.] Reputation ; char- 
acter, whether good or bad, attributed by 
public report; specif., good character; the 
credit or honour derived from favourable pub- 
lie opinion or esteem ; fame. 


“ O father, first for prudence in repute.” 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xi. 


¥ Habit and repute: [Hasit, J]. 


ré-put’-éd, pa. par. ora. [Repury.] Gener- 
ally considered, believed, or regarded; sup- 
posed, accounted. 
“ The reputed son of Cordelion.” 
Shakesp, 


a King John, i. 

reputed-owner, s. 

Law: One who has to all appearance the 
actual possession and ownership of property. 
When a reputed owner becomes bankrupt, all 
goods and chattels in his possession may in 

eneral, with the consent of the true owner, 
. claimed by the trustee for the benefit of 
the creditors. 


ré-put-8d-l¥, adv. (Eng. reputed; -ly.] In 
common reputation or estimation ; by repute. 


ré-pite’-léss, * re-pute-lesse, a. [Eng. 
repute; -less.| Not being of good repute ; 
obscure, inglorious, disgraceful, disreputable, 
“ Left me in reputeless banishment.” 
Shakesp. : Henry IV., ili. 2. 
ré-qua, s. [Etym. doubtful. Brande says 
that it is probably a contract. from ribaude- 
quin.] [Ripapoqury.] (See compound.) 


requa-battery, s. A kind of mitrail- 
leuse, consisting of twenty-five rifle breech- 
loading barrels arranged upon a horizontal 
plane on a light. field carriage. They were 
much used in the attack upon Charleston by 
the Federals under Gillmore in 1863, 


*re-quere, v.t. [REQuire.] 


ré-quést’, * re-queste, s. [O. Fr. requeste 
(Fr, requéte), from Lat. requisita =a thing 
asked ; prop. fem. sing. of requisitus, pa. par. 
of requiro = to ask require (q.v.); Sp. 
requesta, recuesta ; Port. requesta; Low Lat. 
requesta.J 
1. An Ls mhapna of desire to some person 
for something to be granted or done; a prayer, 
an entreaty, a petition. 
“ Ne for all his worst, nor for his beat, 
the dore at, his request.” 
¢ Shepheards Calendar; May. 
2. A demand, a call, a seeking after: as, 
There is a great request for his works. 
3. That which is asked or begged for; the 
object of a petition or entreaty. 
ns: d it shall be form 
qvan ta tha head ob ta biagtom.--tacher vil, 2, > 
*4, A question. 


{Reruts.] By 


“MM ime request 
Which Tab iat protec O you wonder! 
If you be maid or no,” + Tempest, 1. 2, 


5. The state of being demanded, asked for, 
or sought after ; demand, repute, 


“Ginger was not much in reqgueet.”— Shakesp, : 
Measure for Measure, ty. 8. 


J * 1. Court of Requests: 

(1) A court of equity for the relief of such 
persons as addressed his Majesty by supplica- 
tion ; abolished by statute 16 & 17, Car. I. 
There was also a Court of Requerts for the 
recovery of small debts. Its use for this 

urpose was abolished, with a few exceptions, 
n 1846-7, (English) 

(2) [Courz, s., J (8).] 

2. Letters of requests : 

(1) Eecles. Law: An instrument by which 
the regular judge of a cause waives or remits 
his own jurisdiction, in which event the case 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Arches, : 

* (2) Letters formerly granted by the Lord 
Privy-seal preparatory to granting letters of 
marque. 


request-note, s. An application for a 
permit to remove exciseable goods, 


ré-quést’, v.t. [Request, s.] 
1, To make a request for; to ask for, to 
solicit. 
“ My ship equipp'd within the neighbouring port 


The p nee, departing from the Pylian court, 
Requested. Pope: Homer; Odyssey iv. 856. 


2, To address a request to; to beg, to ask, 
to desire. 


“ Requesting him to accepte the same in good art 
as a testimonie and witiae of their good enti — 
Hackluyt: Voyages, i. 288, 


ré-quést’-ér, s. [Eng. request, v.; -er.] One 
who requests ; a petitioner. 

“ The earnestness of the requester teacheth the peti- 

pone to be suspicious."—Junius: Sin Stigmatised, 
*ré-quick’-en, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
quicken (q.v.).] To revive, to reanimate. 
“ Requicken'a what in flesh was fatigate, 
And to the battle came he.” 
Shakesp.: Coriotanus, ii. 2, 
re’-qui-ém, s. [Lat., accus. sing. of requies 
=rest. (See def. 1.)] 

1, A mass for the repose of the soul of a 
dead person, so called from the first word in 
the Latin versicle, ‘‘ Requiem eternam dona eis, 
Domine,” which is said instead of the Gloria. 


“Then mass was sung, and yee were said, 
And solemn requiem for the dead.” 
Scott; Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 31, 


J Of late years there have been instances 
of a commemorative service-for the dead in 
the Anglican Communion, to which the name 
of Requiem is also applied, though it differs 
widely from the Roman Requiem in not being 
explicitly propitiatory. [1.] 

“ An English em for the Harrovians who died 


in the Soudan will be performed at Harrow on the 
28th instant,"—Zcho, Mar. 12, 1885, 


2. The musical setting of a mass for the dead. 


“Not one of Mozart's acknowledged Masses will 
bear comparison with the Requiem."—Grove: Dict. 
Music, iii, WL, 


* 3. Rest, repose, quiet. 
“ Repose denies her requiem to his name, 
And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame.” 
Byron: Death of Hon. &, R. Sheridan, 
*ré-qui-és'-cenge, s. (Lat. requiescens, 
pr. par. of requiesco= to be at rest.] A state 
of rest; quiescence. 


“ Agitated Paris... into requiescence.”"—Carlyle : 
French Jievol., pt. i., bk. L, ch, viil. tt 


* rS-qui’-8-tor-y, s. [Low Lat. requietorium, 
from Lat. requies, genit. requietis = rest, re- 
pose.] A sepulchre. 


“The bodies , . . are not only despoiled of all out- 
ward fanerall ornaments, but digged up out of their 
requictories,”—Weever: Funeral Monuments, p. 419, 


ré’-quin, s. [Fr.] 
Zool.: The White Shark, Carcharias vulgaris, 


*r8-quir’-a-ble, a. [Eng. requir(e) ; -able.] 
Capable of being required ; fit or proper to be 
demanded. 


“Tt contains... all clroumstances ree ohte ina 
history to inform.”—Zale : Orig. af Mankind. 


ré-quire’, *re-quere, * re-qu v.t, 
[on Fr. requerir (Fr. ronudrtene toad ark re~ 
quiro = to seek again : re-= again, and quero 
= to seek; Sp. requerir; Port. requerer.] 

1, To demand ; to ask or claim as a right 
or by authority; to insist on having. 
“T will require my flock at their hand."— #zekiel 
xxxiv. 10, 


2. To ask for, to beg; to solicit, to request. 


“ Requiring at her hand the greatest gift, 
A woman's heart, the heart of her I loved.” 
Tennyson: Gardener's Daughter, 224. 


8. To order or call upon to do something. 


eens ge ae a ico eae ea AES ee ial eh a ea 
DOil, bdy ; PdUt, jowl; eat, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -iig. 
-cian, -tian = shan. ee -gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del. 
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4, To ask or request to do something ; to beg. 


“In humblest manner I require your highness 
That it shall please you to declare... whether ever I 
Did broach this business.” 
Shakesp.: Henry VIIL,, ii. 4, 


5. To seek for ; to try to find or discover. 
‘The final arc read off on the circle be ten times the 
required angle.”—Herschel: Astron. § 198, 

6. To have need or necessity for; to call 
for, to demand ; to render necessary or indis- 
pensable ; to need, to want. 

“ Just gave what life required, but gave no more.” 

Goldsmith : Deserted Village. 

7. To find it necessary; to have to, to be 
obliged to. (Followed by an infinitive: as, 
You will require to go.) 


ré-quire’-mént, s. [Eng. require; -ment.] 
*1. The act of requiring; requisition, de- 
mand. 
2. That which is required or necessary; a 
requisite. 
“ The requirements of manufacture are much more 
numerous.”—Cassell’s Tech. Educator, pt. xi., p. 312. 
8. That which requires the doing of some- 
thing ; an essential condition ; a claim. 


“ According to the requirements of its nature.”— 
Glanvill : Pre-existence of Souls, ch. xiii. 


* yé-quir’-ér, * re-quyr-er, s. 
quir(e); -er.] One who requires. 
“Dyvers ensamples of requyrers.”—Berners; Frois- 
sart; Cronycle, vol. ii., ch. xxxii. 


requisite (as rék’-wiz-it), * re-quys- 
yte, a. & s. [Lat. requisitus, pa. par. of re- 
quiro = to require (q.v.); Sp. requisito; Ital. 
requisito, riquisito.] 
A. As adj.: Required by the nature of 
things or by circumstances ; necessary, indis- 
pensable. 


“No other passport was requisite but the payment 
of two shillings at the door.”—G@oldsmith: Essays, i. 


B. As subst.: That which is necessary or 
indispensable ; a necessary part or quality. 


“ The art of colouring and the skilful management 
of light and shadow are essential requisites in his 
confined labours.”"—Reynolds; Discourse iv. 


*requisitely (as rék’—-wiz-it-ly), adv. 
[Eng. requisite ; -ly.] In a requisite or indis- 
pensable manner ; necessarily, indispensably, 

“We discern how requisitely the several parts of 
Scripture are fitted to several times, persons, and oc- 
currences.”— Boyle, 

*requisiteness (as rék’-wiz-ite-néss), s. 
[Eng. requisité ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being requisite, necessary, or indispens- 
able; necessity. (Boyle: Works, ii. 11.) 


requisition (as rék-wi-zi’-tion), s. [Fr., 
from Lat. requisitionem, accus. of requisitio, 
from requisitus, pa. par. of requiro=to require 
(q.v.); Sp. requisicion ; Ital. requisizione, ri- 
quisizione.] 

I, Ordinary Language ° 

1, The act of requiring or demanding; ap- 
plication or demand made as of a right or by 
authority ; specif., a demand made by one 
state upon another for the rendition of a 
fugitive from law ; a demand by authority for 
the supply of necessaries ; a levying of neces- 
saries, stores, &c., by hostile troops from the 
people in whose country they are. 

“Provided the same requisition be seasonably made.” 

Wotton: Remains, p. 533. 

2. A written or formal call or demand: as, 
& requisition for a public meeting. 

3. The state of being desired or sought 
after; demand, request: as, It is in great 
requisition. 

II. Scots Law: A demand made by a creditor 
that a debt be paid or an obligation fulfilled. 

¥ Requisitions of title: 

Law: A series of inquiries and requests 
arising on a trial on behalf of a propused 
purchaser, and with which the vendor must 


comply, unless he be exempt by the con- 
ditions of sale. 


(Eng. re- 


requisition (as rék-wi-zi/-tion), ».t. 
{REQuISITION, s.] 

1. To make a requisition or demand upon: 
as, To requisition a district for the supply of 
necessaries to troops. 

2. To demand, as for the use of an army or 
for the public service, 

“ Every available horse and vehicle throughout the 
surrounding country has been requisitioned for the 
transport of stores." —Daily Telegraph, Nov. 7, 1886. 

* 3. To present a requisition or request to: 
* To requisition a person to become a candi- 

ate. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh0, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, 


requirement—resalute 


requisitionist (as rék-wi-zi’-tion-ist), s. 
(Eng. requisition; -ist.] One who makes or 
signs a requisition. 

“ Mr. W. Saunders, representing the requisitionists.” 
Daily Telegraph, Jan. 10, 1885. 


* ré-quis’-i-tive, a. & s. [Eng. requisite) ; 
-we.] 
A. As adjective : 
1, Expressing or implying demand. 
“Tf we interrogate, it is the interrogative mode; if 


we require, it is the requisitive,’—Harris: Hermes, 
bk. i., ch. viii. 


2. Requisite. 
B. As subst.: One who makes requisition. 


ré-quis’-i-tor, s. [Lat.] One who makes 
requisition; specif., one empowered by & 
requisition to investigate facts. 


*r8-quis’-i-tor-¥, a. [Eng. requisit(e) ; -ory.] 
Sought for ; demanded. 


re-quit, s. [RzquiTz.] Requital. 
* re-quit, v.t, [REQUITE.] 


*rS-quit’-a-ble, a. [Eng. requit(e); -able.] 
Capable of being requited. 


ré-quit’-al, s. (Eng. requit(e) ; -al.] 
1. The act of requiting ; a requiting. 
2. In a good sense, compensation, recom- 
pense, return. 

“ Every receiver. . . is always obliged toa thankful 
acknowledgement, and whenever he hath opportunity 
to an equivalent requital.”—Scott : Christian Life, pt. 
ili., ch. iv. 

3. In a bad sense, retaliation, revenge. 


“Those reguitals of contempt and ingratitude 
which made a misanthrope of the Athenian.”—Daily 
Telegraph, June 19, 1886, 


ré-quite’, *re-quight, * re-quit, 
[Pref. re-, and Eng. quit, quite, v. (q.v.). ] 
1. In a good sense, to repay, to recompense ; 
to return an equivalent to or for a good; to 
reward. (Scott: Marmion, i. 11.) 
2. In a bad sense, to retaliate, to revenge, 
to punish. (Shakesp. : Macbeth, ii. 3.) 


* yé-quite’-mént, s. [Eng. requite; -ment.] 
The act of requiting; requital. 
“Entendying a requitement, if it were possible, of 
the same.”—Hall: Henry IV. (an. 1). 
ré-quit’-ér, s. (Eng. requit(e); -er.] 
who or that which requites, 


(Scotch.) 


vt. 


One 


* rere (1), a. [RARE (2), a.] Raw; not properly 
cooked, 


* rere-roasted, a. Half-roasted. 
* rere (2), a. [REAR (1), a.] 


* rere, v.t. [ReEar, v.] 


ré-réad’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. read (q.v.).] 
To read again or anew. 


*rére’'-ban-quét, *rere-ban-ket, s. [Eng. 
rere (2), a., and banquet.] A dessert, a supper. 


*rére’-brace, s. [Fr. arriére-bras: arridre 
= behind, and bras = the arm.] 
Old Arm.: Armour for the upper part of 
the arm above the elbow, forming the connec- 
tion between the pauldron and the vambrace. 


* rere-de-main, * rere-de-mayne, s. 
[Fr. arriére = behind, and main = the hand.] 
A back-handed stroke. a 


“T shall with a reredema; 80 
bound.”"—Hall : Chroni- ae make) thenare> 
cle; Richard III, fo. 11. | < iil 


* rere-dor-tour, s. 
(Mid. Eng. rere = 
rear (2), a., and dor- 
tour.] A jakes, 


in, \ 


rére’-dds, * rer- 
dos, *rere- 
dorse, *rere- 
dosse, s. [Eng. 
rere (2), a., and Fr. 
dos (Lat. dorsum) = 
the back.] 

1, Architecture : 

(1) A fire-back 
(q.v.). 

(2) The screen at 
the back of an altar. 
It is sometimes com- 
posed of sculptured work in tabernacles, 
niches, and statuary of a very sumptuous 


REREDOS, 
(Salisbury Cathedral.) 


character, and at other times, of simple 
painted wall decorations in geometric pat- 
terns; or the wall is cut in geometric patterns 
in relief over its surface > occasionally hang- 
ings of silk or tapestry hung over the wall,- 
forming a background to the altar decora- 
tions. 

(3) The screen in front of the choir, on which 
the rood was displayed. 

(4) The wall or screen at the back of a seat. 

(5) An open hearth, upon which fires were 
lighted, immediately under the louvre, 


“Now haue we manie chimnies, and yet our tender- 
lings complaine of rheumes, catarhs, and poses. Then 
had we none but reredosses, and our he: s did never 
ake.”—Holinshed: Descript. of England, bk. ii., ch. xix. 


* 2. Old Arm. : Armour for the back. 


ré-ree’, s. (Hind.] , 

Bot.: Typha angustifolia, the leaves of 

which are used in the north-west of India for 
making mats, (Treas. of Bot.) 


rére’-fief, s. [Fr. arriere-fef.] 
Scots Law: A fief held ofa superior feuda- 
tory ; an under-fief, held by an under-tenant. 


* ye-ré-fine’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. refine 
(q.v.).] To refine again. 
“I rerefine the court.” 
Massinger : Emperor of the East, i. 2, 
*yé-réign (¢ silent), *re-raigne, v.t. [Pref. 
re-, and Eng. reign, v. (q.v.).] To reign or 
rule again. 
“ Of that streene 
Shall five at length reraigie.” 
Warner: Albions England, bk. vi., ch. xxxil, 


* ré-ré-it'-€r-at-éd, a. (Pref. re-, and Eng. 
reiterated (q.v.).] Reiterated or repeated 
again and again. 

* Grant my rereiterated wish.” 
Tennyson: Vivien, 208. 

rére’-méuse, * réar’-méuse, s. [A.S. 
hrermus, from hréran = to agitate, and mus = 
amouse.] A bat. (Prov.) 


“The reremouse or bat... bape forth young 
alive.”"—P. Holland; Plinie, bk. x., ch. 1xi. 


* ré-ré-sdlve’, v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. re- 
solve, v. (q.v.).] To resolve a second time ; 
to form a resolution anew. 

* Resolves and reresolves ; then dies the same.’ 
Young: Night Thoughts, i. 428, 
re-rés-ti-ti-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
restitution (q.v.).] (See extract.) 


“* Rerestitution takes place when there hath a writ 
of restitution before been granted, and restitution is 
generally matter of duty ; but rerestitution is a matter 
of grace.’—Tomilins. 


* rére’-stip-pér, * rere-sop-er, * rere- 
soup-er, s. [Mid. Eng. rere= rear (2), a., 
and supper.] A late supper, after the meal 
ordinarily so called. 


* rére’-ward, a. & s. [REARWARD.] 
* ré-ring’, v.1. 


[Pref..re-, and Eng. ring, v. 
(q.v.).] To ring or resound again. 


(Southey.) 


*ré-ris'-en, a. [Pref. re-, and Eng. risen 
(q.v.).] Risen again or anew. 
“The sun of sweet content 
Rerisen in Katie's eyes.” 
Tennyson :, The Brook, 169. 
res,s. [Lat.=a thing.) A thing, a matter, 
a point, a-eause or action. (Used in sundry 
legal phrases, as res geste = things done; 
res judicata = a matter already adjudicated 
upon.) 


ré-sail;, v.t. or 4. [Pref. re-, and Eng. sail, v. 
(q.v.).] To sail back. 
“Thence swift resailing to my native shores.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xxiii. 295, 
ré-sale’,s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. sale (q.v.).] 
1. A second sale ; a sale of what was before 
sold to the possessor. 
2, Sale at second hand. 


“Monopolies and coemption of wares for resale, 
where they are not restrained, are great means to 
enrich.”—Bacon. Essays; Of Riches. 


* res-al-gar, s. 


ré-sa-lite’, vt. 
Vv. (q.v.). ] 
1, To salute or greet again or anew. 
“ To resalute his country with his tears.” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, & & 
*2, To salute in return. 
“ The priestes she found 
About their Holy things for one omy. 
Whom she saluting faire, faire resaluted was,” 
Spenser: F. Q., V- vii. 7, 


[REALGAR.] 
[Pref. re-, and Eng. salute, 


pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pdt, 


Syrian. », © =6; ey=4; qu=kw. 


rés-a-nite, s. [After Don Pedro Resano; 
suff. -ite (Min).] 

_Min. : A massive olive-green mineral, den- 
sity 2°06. Compos.: a hydrous silicate of 
copper andiron. Found at Puerto Rico. 

*re-saunt, *res-sant, *re-sault, « 
{Etym. doubtful.) 
Arch, : An ogee, 


* rés'-cit, v.t. (Sp. rescatar.] To ransom. 


“ Resca so many English slaves."—Howell: 
Letters, bk. 1., § 5, let. 30, 
*rés’-c&t, s. (Sp. rescate.]) A ransom, a 


rescue, relief. 


“We must pay rescat four or five pagies a man.” 
Hackluyt : Tupagen ii, 222. 


* resceit, * receit, s. (Recerrr.] 


ré-scind’,v.t. (Fr. rescinder, from Lat. re- 

scindo = to cut off, to annul : re- = back, and 

scindo = to cut; Sp. & Port. rescindir ; Ital. 
rescindere.)} 

*1. To cut off, to cut down, to reduce. 

“ His — : 

Treachery & Dusoyany Dies, APP) 

2. To revoke, to abrogate, to annul, to re- 

peal; to vacate, as a law, an order, or a 
resolution. 


“The same authority that appointed migh 
it tga en rescind or alter ee 
vol. iv., ser. 


ind’-a-ble, a. [Eng. rescind; -able.] 
oe of being rescinded, revoked, or an- 
nD 


* ré- d’-mént, s. [Eng. rescind ; -ment.] 
The act of rescinding ; the state of being re- 
scinded ; rescission. 


ré-sciss’-idn (ss as zh), * re-sci-sion, s. 
[Fr. rescision, from Lat. rescissionem, accus. 
of rescissio, from rescissus, pa. par. of rescindo 
= to rescind (q.v.); Sp. rescision ; Ital. rescis- 
sione.) 

*1. The act of rescinding or cutting off. 

“Tf any infer rescission of their estate to have been 
for idolatry, that the governments of all idolatrous 
nations should be also dissolved. it followeth not.”— 
Bucon: Of an Holy War. 

2. The act of rescinding, revoking, annulling, 
or abrogating ; revocation, abrogation. 

“The law permits not rescission of the bargain.”"— 
Bp. Taylor ; Rule of Conacience, bk. iv., ch. i., rule 6. 


* ré-scis-sor-y, a. [Lat. rescissorius, from 
rescissus, pa. par. of rescindo=to rescind 
(q.v.); Fr. rescisoire; Sp. rescisorio; Ital. 
rescissorio.] Having the power of rescinding, 
revoking, or annulling ; revoking, abrogating. 

“The better and shorter way would be to pass a 
tare rescissory act, annulling all the parliaments 
at had been since the year 1633."—Burnet : Own Time 
fan. 1661). 
rescissory-action, s. 
Scots Law: An action whereby deeds, &c., 
are deciared void. 


*res-cons, s. [O. Fr. rescousse, rescuse ; Norm. 
Fr. rescous =rescued.] Rescue; specif., the 
setting at liberty, contrary to law, of a person 
arrested by process of law. 


“ And in the rescous of this Palamon 
The stronge king Licurge is borne adoun.” 
Chaucer : C. T,, 2,576. 


*res-cowe,.t. [RESCUE, v.] 


*ré-scribe’, v.t. [Lat. rescribo, from re-= 
back, and scribo = to write.) 
1. To write back. 

** Whenever a prince on his being consulted rescribes 
or writes back toleramus, he dispenses with that act 
otherwise unlawful.”"—Aylife: Parergon, 

2. To write over again ; to rewrite. 


“ Calling for more paper to rescribe them, he showed 
him the difference betwixt the ink-box and the sand- 
box."—Howel, 


* ré-scrib-énd-a-ry, s. [Low Lat., from 
rescribo.} [RESCRIBE.] An officer in the court 
of Rome, who set a value on indulgences. 
(Goodrich & Porter.) 


ré'-script, s. [0. Fr. (Fr. rescrit), from Lat. 
rescriptum, neut, sing. of rescriptus, pa. par. 
of rescribo = to rescribe (q.v.); Sp. Port. 
rescripto ; Ital. rescritto.] 

1, The answer or decision of an emperor or 
pope when a question of se ore was 
officially and formally put to them; hence, 
an edict, a decree. 

2 Rome excited new subscriptions 

andinade the tational asuccess,”"—Daily Telegraph, 

e 


*2. A counterpart. 


resanite—resoizure 


*ré-scrip’-tion, 8. pe. rescriptio, from 
rescriptus, pa. . Of rescribo=to rescribe 
(a-¥.). A writing back; the answering of a 
etter. 


“You cannot oblige me more than to be punctual 
iption.” —Loveday ; Letters, p. 31. » = 


*ré-scrip’-tive, a. (Eng. rescript; -ive.] 
Pertaining to, or having the character of a 
rescript ; decisive. 


*r8-sorip'-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. resoriptive ; 
-ly.) Ina rescriptive manner ; by rescript. 


*rés’-cu-a-ble, a. (Eng. rescu(e); -able.) 
Capable of being rescued. 
“ Everyth a 
Guen vel ad under force is rescuable by my func. 
rés'-cue, *res-coue, *res-cowe, ».t. 
[O. Fr. rescourre, from Low Lat. rescutio, for 
reéxcutio, from Lat. re- = again, and excutio = 
to shake off, to drive away: ea-= out, and 
quatio = to shake ; Ital. riscuotere.] 

1, Ord. Lang.: To deliver or set free from 
any confinement, violence, danger, or evil; 
to remove or save from any exposure to danger 
or evil. 

“ Aware that flight, in such a sea, 


Alone could rescue them. 
Cowper: The Castaway. 


2. Law: To liberate or take by forcible or 
unlawful means out of lawful custody. 


“In their way thither they may be rescwed by the 
owner, in case the distress was taken without cause, or 
contrary to law.”—Blackstone ; Comment, bk. iii., ch. 1. 


+| rés’-cue, * res-cous, * res-couse, * res- 
kew, s. [O. Fr. rescousse, from Low Lat. 
recussa, for Lat. reéxcussa ; Fr. recousse; Ital. 
riscossa.) 

1. The act of rescuing ; the act of delivering 
or setting free from any confinement, restraint, 
violence, or danger ; deliverance from danger 
or evil. 

“But bold Tydides to the rescue goes.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad viii. 125. 
2. Law : (See extract). 


“ Rescue is the forcibly and knowing] net an- 

other from an arrest or imprisonment; and it is 

generally the same offence in er so rescuing, 

as it would have been in a gaoler to have voluntaril 

= an escape.”—Blackstone ; Oomment., bk. iv., 
10. 


qT Rescue of distress : 
Law: The taking away, against law, of a 
distress effected. 


* rés’-cue-léss, a. 
Without rescue. 
“The monstrous king, that rescuelesse 
To flying people cride,” 
Warner ; Albions England, bk. ii., ch. xil, 
rés-cu-ér, *res-kew-er, s. [Eng. res- 
cule); -er.] One who rescues. 

“He is the rescuer of the cows (the clouds), whose 
milk is to refresh the earth.”—Cox: Introd. to Myth- 
ology, p. 84. * 

*rés-ciis-see’, s. 
cue ; Eng. suff. -ee.] 

Law: One who is rescued from lawful 

custody. 


*rés-ciis-sor’, 5. 
cue; Eng. suff. -or.] 
Law: One who rescues a person or thing 
from lawful custody. 


ré-séal’, v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. seal, v.] To 
seal again. Used spec. of the sealing a second 
time of a writ to continue it or divest it of 
some irregularity. 


ré-séargh’, s. (Pref. re-, and Eng. search 
(q.v.); O. Fr. recerche ; Fr. recherche.) 
1. Ord. Lang.: The act of inquiring dili- 
gently and carefully into any subject, factis, or 
rinciples; diligent inquiry or investigation ; 
Dborious or continued search after truth. 


* And still their long researches met in this 
This truth of truths, which nothing can refel.” 
ion: Castle of Indolence, ii. 86. 

2. Music: An extemporaneous performance 
on the organ or pianoforte, in which the lead- 
ing themes or subjects in the piece to which 
it serves as prelude are suggested and em- 
ployed. 


ré-séargh’,v.t. [Fr. rechercher.] (RESEARCH, s.] 

1. To search again ; to examine or investi- 
gate anew. 

2. To search or examine into diligently and 
carefully ; to make a diligent and laborious 
investigation into. 

“T have m the more desirous to research, with 


some diligence, the several passages of the said jour- 
nay Rettiouter Wottoniana, p. 212. 


(Eng. rescue; -less.] 


(Mid. Eng. rescows = res- 


(Mid. Eng. rescous = res- 
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ré-séarch’-ér, s. (Eng. research, v.; -er.] 
One who researches ; one engaged in or given 
up to research. 
“The professional lecturer and pretended re- 
searcher.” —Atheneum, April 8, 1886, p. 452, 
*ré-séarch’-ful, a, (Eng. research ; -ful(l).] 
Hoes of research; making research ; inquisi- 
ive, 


ré-séat’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. seat (q.v.).] 
1. To seat again; to place again in a seat. 


bal what will you adventure to reseat him 
erin father's throne?” 
Dryden: Spanish Friar, v. 


2. To furnish or provide anew with seats: 
as, To reseat a church, 


*ré-séct’, v.t. (Lat. resectus, pa. par of reseco 
=to cut off: re-= back, again, and seco = to 
cut.) To cut or pare off. 


*ré-séct’, a. (Lat. resectus.] 
Cut off. 


“ But give them durance when they are resect 
From organized corporeitie.” 
More: of the Soul, pt. il., bk. i, c iL, s. 46, 
ré-séc’-tion, s. (Lat. resectio, from resectus, 
ps. par. of reseco.) [REsEct, v.] 


. 1, Ord. Lang. : The act of cutting or paring 
off. 


(Resecr, v.] 


2. Surg.: The removal of the articular ex- 
tremity of a bone, or of the ends of the bones 
in a false articulation. 


ré-sé'-da, s. [Lat.] 

Bot. ; Mignonette ; the typical genus of Re- 
sedacee. Flowers in racemes. 
Calyx irregular, mostly laci- 
niated ; stamens ten to forty. 
Ovary sessile or stalked, one- 
celled, opening at the top; 
stigmas three to four. From 
Europe and Western Asia. 
Known species, twenty-six. 
Reseda odorata is the Mig- 
nonette, a native of the north 
of Africa, but cultivated in all 
parts of the earth on account 
of the delicious fragrance of 
its flowers. The French name 
Mignonette, signifying Little 
Darling, is now its common 
name everywhere, R&R. Phy- 
teuma is eaten as a kitchen 
vegetable in Greece. R. Lu- 
teola yields a yellow dye. 


rés-6-da’-¢é-2, s. pi. 
pl. adj. suff. -acec.] 
Bot.: Weldworts, or Resedads; an order 
of Hypogynous Exogens, alliance Cistales. 
Herbs, rarely small shrubs, with alternate 
leaves, and minute gland-like stipules. Flowers 
in racemes or spikes. Calyx many-parted; 
petals broad, ‘fleshy plates with lacerated 
appendages at the back, unequal. Stamens 
detinite ; ovary three-lobed, one-celled, many- 
seeded, usually with three to six parietal pla- 
cent ; stigmas three, glandular, sessile. Fruit 
dry and membranous, or succulent ; seeds 
several, reniform. Closely akin to Capparida- 
cex. Mostly from the north hep sn @ part 
of the eastern hemisphere, but a few species 
are from the Cape of Good Hope and Cali- 
fornia. Known genera six; species forty-one, 
(Lindley.) Species twenty. (Sir J. Hooker.) 


rés'-6-dad, s. (Lat. resed(a) ; Eng. suff. -ad.) 
Bot, (Pl.): The Resedacexw. (Lindley.) 


(Pref. re-, and Eng. seek (q.v.).] 


RESEDA ODORATA, 


[Lat. resed(a); fem. 


ré-seek’, v.1. 
To seek again. 


ré-séize’, * re-seaze, *ré-séisé, v.t. (Pref. 
re-, and fang. seize (q.v.). ] 
I. Ordinary Language: 

1, To seize again ora second time ; to retake. 


“Whereupon they reseised those castles for their 
safety.”"—Prynne : Soveraigne Power, pt. ii., p. 19. 


2. To put in possession of again ; to rein 
state. (Spenser: F. Q., II. x. 45.) 

II, Law: To take possession of, as of lands 
and tenements which have been disseized. 


*ré-seiz’-6r, s. [Eng. reseize); -er.] 
who seizes again, 


ré-seiz’-ure, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. seizure 
(q.v.).] The act of seizing again; a second 
seizure, 


“*T moved to have a reseizure of the lands of George 
More, a relapsed recusant, a fugitive, and a practising 
traytor,"—Bacon ; Letter to Cecil. 


One 


0 EEE ae Ee en 
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*r6-séll’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. sell (q.v.). ] 
To sell again or a second time, 


* r8-sém'-bla-ble, «. (0. Fr.] Capable or 
admitting of being compared ; comparable. 
“ For man of soule pha ei 
~ gga ee ouien 104d (Prol.) 
ré-sém’-blange, * re-sem-blaunce, s. 
(O. Fr. resemblance.] [REsEMBLE.] 
1, The quality or state of resembling or 
being like; likeness, similitude; similarity 
either of external form or of qualities, 


“To do good is to become most like to God. It is 
that which of all other qualities gives us the resem- 
blance of his nature and perfection.”—Shurp « Sermons, 
vol. i., ser. 3. 


2. That which resembles or is like some- 
thing else ; a likeness, a similitude, a repre- 
sentation. 


“Then beautie, which was made to represent 
The great Creatour's own resemblance bright.” 
Spenser: F. Q., 1V. viii. 82. 


* 3. Likelihood, probability. 


“ What likelihood is that? not resemblance, but a 
certainty.”—Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, iv. 2. 


*ré-sém-blant, «. [0. Fr., pr. par. of 7e- 
sembler = to resemble (q.v.).] | Resembling ; 
exhibiting resemblance, 

““To whiche all other by degrees 
Of the metalles ben accordant, 
And so through kinde resembdiant.” 
Gower: 0. A,, iv. 
ré-sém-ble, v.t. & 4, [O. Fr. resembler (Fr. 
ressenbler), from re- = again, and sembler = to 
seem, to resemble, from Lat, similo, simulo= 
to imitate, to copy; similis=like; Sp. re- 
semblar ; Ital. risembrare, rassembrare.} 
A. Transitive: 
*1. To imitate, to counterfeit, to copy. 
“The rusticity in clowns that he [Aristophanes] 
wesembleth is not natural.”"—P. Holland: Plutarch, 
p. 774. 
2. To be like ; to have likeness or similarity 
to, in form, figure, or qualities. 
“Tf we are like you in the rest, we will resemble you 
‘in that.”—Shakesp. - Merchant of Venice, iii. 1. 
* 3. To represent as like something else; to 
compare, to liken. 
Th’ other, al yclad in garments light, 
He did resemble to his lady bright.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIL. x. 21. 
* B. Inirans. : To be suitable, fit, or proper. 
“ Good actions still must be maintain’d with good, 
As bodies nourished with resembling food.” 
Dryden: Poem on the Coronation, 78. 
ré-sém’-blér, s. [Eng. resembi(e) ; -er.] One 
who or that which resembles. 


“ He would have the name to eat the resembdiers of 
man’s voice.”"—F. Holland: Plinie, bk. x., ch. li. 


ré-sém'-bling, pr. par. or a. [RESEMBLE.] 


*ré-sém'-bling-ly, adv. [Eng. resembling ; 
-ly.| In a resembling manner; so as to re- 
semble ; similarly. 

“ Our creed proclaims him the Creator of heaven and 


earth ; the angel that holds the book, in the Revela- 
tions, describes him resemblingiy."'"—Boyle: Works, ii. 
402. 


* ré-sém-in-ate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
seminate (q.v.).] To propagate again; to pro- 
duce again by seed. 

** Concerning its [Phoenix] generation, that without 
all conjunction it begets and reseminates it self.”— 
Browne; Vulgar Errours, bk, iii., ch. xii. 


*ré-sénd’, vt. (Pref. re-, and Eng. send 
(q.v.).] To send again or back, 


“‘T sent to her, by this same coxcomb, 
Tokens and letters, which she did resend.” 
Shakesp. : All's Well that Ends Well, iii, 6. 


ré-sént’, vt. &4i. [O. Fr. resentir (Fr. ressen- 
tir) = (1) to be sensible of a thing; (_) to re- 
sent: re- = again, and sentir = to feel, from Lat. 
sentio; Sp. & Port. resentir ; Ital. risentire.] 
A. Transitive: 
*1. To scent again, to scent. 


** Perchance, as vultures are said to smell the earthi- 
ness of a dying corpse, so the bird of prey [the evil 
spirit whom the writer supposes to have personated 
Samuel (1 Sam, xxviii. 14)] resented a worse than 
earthly savor in the soul of Saul, as evidence of his 
cea at hand.”"—fuller: The Profane State, bk. v. 
eh, iv. 


*2. To have a feeling of what has been 
done to us ; to be sensible of; to have a per- 
ception of; to perceive. 

“ For by my touch alone that you resent 
What objects yield delight, what discontent.” 
Beaumont : Psyche, iv. 156, 
* 3, To feel sensibly ; to be affected by. 


“* Many here shrink in their shoulders, and are very 
sensible of his departure, and the lady infanta resents 
it more than any.’—Howell : Letters, bk. i. let. 25. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gé, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mic, cilb, ciire, ynite, ciir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. 2, 08 


resell—reserve 


4, To take ill; to take or consider as an 
injury, insult, or affront; to be provoked by; 
to show anger or displeasure at anything by 
words or acts. 

“ Steps which Lewis resented as mortal injuries.”— 

Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ti. : 

* 5, To give back to the senses or feeling ; 

to return. 


“Where does the pleasant air resent asweeter heath?” 
Drayton. 


*B. Intransitive: 
1. To have a certain flavour; to savour. 


“ Vessels full of traditionary _pottage, resenting of 
the wild gourd of human invention.” —Fudller Pisgah 
Sight, bk. iii. ch. i 


2. To be indignant, to feel resentment. 
“To grace her gloomy, fierce, resenting son,” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad viii. 451, 
ré-sént’-ér, s. [Eng. resent; -er.] 
* 1, One who takes anything well or ill. 
2. One who resents or feels injuries or af- 
fronts deeply. 


“The Earl [of Essex] was the worst Be eee 
being a great resenter, and a weak dissembler of the 
least disgrace.”—Religuiew Wottoniane, p. 175. 


ré-sént-ful, a. [Eng. resent ; -ful(l).] Full of 
resentment ; inclined or apt to resent. 
“ Not but his soul, resentful as humane, s 
Dooms to full vengeance all the offending train.” 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xvii, 436, 
ré-sént’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. resentful; -ly.] 
In a resentful manner ; with resentment. 


* ré-sént/-i-mént, * rég-sént’-i-mEnt, s. 
{O. Fr.] Resentment. 


“This king might have resentiment 
And will t' avenge him of this injury.” 
Daniel: Civil Wars, iv. 


ré-gént'-ing, pr. par. ora, [REsENT.] 


ré-sént’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. resenting ; -ly.] 
* 1, With deep sense, feeling, or perception. 


“Nor can I secure myself from seeming deficient 
to him that more resentingly considers the usefulness 
of that treatise.”—More ; Phil. Writings (Gen. Pref.). 


2. With resentment ; resentfully. 


* ré-sént/-ive, a. [Eng. resent; -ive.] Quick 
or ready to resent ; resentful, 


“Instant from the keen resentive north... 
The guardian army came.” 
Thomson: Liberty, iv. 1,016. 


: ré-sént’ -léss, a. [Eng. resent ; -less.] With- 
out resentment, ; 
“Too late I mark, thy mother’s art 
Hath taught thee this resentiess part.” 
Scott : Bridal of Triermain, ti. 22. 
ré-sént’-mént, s. [Fr. ressentiment.] [Rz- 
SENT. ] 

*1, A feeling again of what has been done 
to us, without its being implied that the 
emotion is that of anger; perception, feeling, 
conception. 


“ Sadness does in some cases become a Christian, as 
being an index of a... wise, proper resentment of 
things.”"—J. Taylor: Sermon 23, pt. li 


* 2. The taking of a thing, well or ill; a 
taking well; a strong feeling or perception of 
good ; gratitude. 


“That thanksgiving whereby we should express an 
affectionate resentment of our obligation to him,”"— 
Barrow ; Sermons, vol i., ser. 6. 


3. The act or state of resenting ; the feel- 
ings of one who resents an injury, affront, &¢. ; 
a deep sense of injury, accompanied with 
anger ; strong displeasure or anger. 
“* Resentment check’d the struggling sigh.” 
Scott :"Lord of the Isles, i. 9 
* rés'-ér-ate, v.t. (Lat. reseratus, pa. par. of 
resero: re- = back, and séro = to fasten with a 
bolt, to, bar.] To unlock, to open. 


“The reserating operation of sublimate.”— & 
Works, iii. 79. fas sede 


3 ré-sérv-ance, s. (Lat. reservans, pr. par. 
of reservo = to reserve (q.v.).] Reservation. 


“ The reservance of our rights and titles.”—B ; 
Records, vol. ii., bk. i., No. 5. 2 Manel: 


rés-€r-va'-tion, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. re- 
servatio, from Lat. reservatus, pa. par. of 
reservo = to reserve (q.v.); Sp. reservacion ; 
Ital. riservazione.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of reserving or keeping back ; 
reserve ; the concealment or keeping back of 
something from disclosure, 

2, The act of reserving, keeping back, or 
withholding. 


““ When a landed estate is sold with a reservation of 
Bipemperesl rent.”—Smith: Wealth’af Nations, bk. i. 
ch. v. 


3. That which is reserved, kept back, or 
withheld; something not expressed or dis- 
closed, or not given up or brought forward. 

“ Ev'n then she cries, the inarriage vow 
A mental reservation must allow.” 
Dryden: Juvenal, sat. Vi 

4, A tract of public land reserved for schools, 
the use of Indians, &c. Large tracts, equalling 
some of the original states in dimensions, have 
been set aside as Reservations for Indian tribes 
in the West. 


5. The state of being treasured up, or kept 
in store; custody, reserve. 


“ He will'd me, 
In heedful'st reservation, to bestow them 
As notes.” Shakesp,: All’s Well, i. 8 


II. Law: A clause or part of an instrument 
by which something is reserved, not conceded 
or granted ; a proyiso. 


7 GQ) Mental Reservation: [MENTAL-RESER- 
VATION]. i 

(2) Papal Reservation : : 

Church Hist.: A practice introduced by 
John XXII. and continued by Clement VI. 
and Gregory XI., of reserving to the Holy See 
the power of electing bishops, formerly pos- 
sessed by the clergy and people of the several 
cities. Reservations were abolished by the 
Council of Constance, March 25, 1456. 


(3) Reservation of the Hucharvst : 


Ecclesiol. & Church Hist.: The practice in 
the Roman and Greek Communion of reserv- 
ing the Eucharist for the sick. Among the 
Latins it is also reserved for Exposition and 
the adoration of the people, and for Benedic- 
tion. The reserved Eucharist is kept in a 
tabernacle (q.v.), usually on the high altar, but 
in some churches ina sidechapel. The Greeks 
reserve the Eucharist in a place behind the 
altar, called artophorion. In both communions 
a light is kept burning before the place in 
which the Eucharist is reserved. In the 
English Prayer-Book there is a rubric direct- 
ing that if any of the consecrated elements 
remain, ‘‘the priest and such other of the 
communicants as he shall then call unto him, 
shall immediately after the blessing, reve- 
rently eat and drink the same.” In some 
Ritualistie Churches, however, the Eucharist 
is reserved, and a lamp kept burning before 
it. In such cases those passing the altar 
genuflect. There has been no decision on the 
subject by the Law Courts. 


* ré-serv’-a-tive, a. [Eng. reserv(e); -ative.] 
Tending to reserve or keep; reserving, keeping. 


* ré-sérv'-a-tor-y, s. [Low Lat. reserva- 
torium, from Lat. reservatus, pa. par. of 
reservo = to reserve (q.v.).] A place in which 
things are reserved or kept ; a reservoir. 

“They might well be the reservatories where Plin 
says that camels do a long time keep the water whic! 
they drink.”—fay: On the Creation, pt. ii., § 3. 

ré-sérve’, v.t. [Fr. réserver, from Lat. reservo 
=to keep back: re-= back, and servo=to 
keep; Sp. & Port. reservar ; Ital. riservare.] 


1. To keep back for future use; to keep in 
store ; to withhold from present use ; to keep 
back for a time; to keep or retain for some 
special use or person. (Genesis xxvii. 36.) 

*2. To guard ; to keep safe ; to preserve. 


“* This is the person I have reserved alive.” 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, v. 


*3, To make an exception of ; to except. 


“This same decree, which so remarkably reserves 
the abstinence from blood."—Bp. Horsley ; Sermons, 
vol. ii., ser. 22. 


ré-sérve’, s. [Fr., from Sp. reserva; Ital. 
riserva, riserba.] [RESERVE, v.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, The act of r i 
withholding ; reereanica VERS TAR OF 
2. That which is reserved, kept back, or 
retained for future use or disposa 


“The virgins, besides the oil in their lamps, carried 
ewise a 7eserve in some other vessel for a continual 
supply.”—Tillotson. 
3. Something kept back or withheld in the 
mind from disclosure ; a reservation. 


“However any one may concur in the general 
scheme, it is still with certain reserves and deviations, 
and with a salvo to his own private judgment,”— 
Addison ; Freeholder. 

4, The habit of keeping back or restraining 
the feelings ; self-imposed restraint in speak- 
ing or acting ; closeness or caution in speaking 
or acting ; caution or coldness towards others. 


““Who comes when call'd, and at a word withdra’ 
Speaks with reserve, and listens with appiniser 


Cowper: Retirement, 448, 


pot, 


= 6; ey=a; qu=kw. 
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5, An exception or reservation; anything 


excepted. 
“soi Bete meee 
without reserve, 
rae: ordsworth : Excursion, bk. iL 


* 6. Prohibition. ; 

IL. Technically: 

1. Bank.: That proportion of the capital 
which is kept in hand to meet average liabili- 
ties, and which is therefore not employed in 
discounts or loans. 

{ Gold reserve: A fund maintained by the 
U.S. Treasury to insure redemption of Treasury 
notes ondemand. It must consist of gold; and 
although the amount is not prescribed by 
statute, $100,000,000 has been tacitly accepted 
as a safe minimum. 

2. Calico-print.: A method of calico-print- 
ing in which the white cloth is impressed with 
figures in resist paste, and is afterwards sub- 
jected first to a cold dye, as the indigo vat, 
and then to a hot dye-bath, the effect being 
the production of white or colored spots 
upon a blue ground. Called also Resist-style. 

3. Law: The same as RESERVATION (q.Y.). 

4, Military: 

(1) A body of troops kept for any emer- 

ney ; that portion of an army drawn up for 

ttle which is reserved to support the other 
lines as occasion requires. 

@ Formerly applied to any troops that 
could be improvised for service if the field 
armies were destroyed. Now it refers rather 
to those soldiers who, after having enlisted 
for a certain period of service, have been a 
certain time with the colors, and then have 
been passed into the Reserve, in which they 
are at any time liable to be recalled to the 
colors until their full period of enlistment 
has expired. (English.) 

(3) Militia forces, such as our National Guard 
(q.v.) and Naval Reserves (q.v.), which may 
be called upon to reinforce the regular Army 
and Navy when necessary. 

(4) A magazine of warlike stores situated 
between an army and its base of operations. 

5, Theol. : The Discipline of the Secret. (See 
note F to Newman's Apol., ed. 1873.) [Disci- 
PLINE, $., {J (1).] 


reserve-forces, s. pl. European: 

Mil. : Those troops which, by the terms of 
their engagement with the State, compulsory 
or otherwise, are liable to be at once recalled 
to the field army in case of war. In Germany 
the men serve three years in the active army 
and four in the reserve ; in France, four years 
in the army reserve and five years in the 
territorial or home service reserve. In Eng- 
land the reserves are composed of the Army 
reserve, that is, of men enlisted for twelye 

ears, who have only passed a portion of that 

me with the colors, and of the Militia reserve 
who have agreed to serve in the army if called 
out for duty. In the United States the state 
militia act as a reserve, 


reserve-materials, s. pl. 

Bot, : Materials held in reserve by a plant 
till required at some particular part of the 
organism. When not immediately needed, 
assimilated substances are transported to 
reservoirs of reserve materials. (Thomé.) 


ré-sérved’, pa. par. & a. [ResERve, v.] 

A, As pa. par. ; (See the verb), 

B, As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Kept back or retained for another or for 
future use; retained. 

2. Marked by reserve; backward in com- 
municating one’s thoughts ; cold, distant ; not 
open or free; shy. 

II. Her.: Contrary to the usual way and 
position, 


reserved-cases, s. pl. 

Roman Theol. : Certain sins, the power to 
absolve from which is reserved to some ec- 
elesiastical superior, as the ordinary of a 
diocese, a prelate of a religious order, or the 
Pope, so that ordinary confessors cannot deal 
with them. The sin may also have an ecclesi- 
astical censure attached to it, as is generally 
the case with those reserved to the Pope. 
Only those cases are reserved where the sins 
are grievous, external, certain, and complete 
in their kind. In English and American 
dioceses very few cases are reserved, and those 
of extremely rare occurrence. 


boi, béy; pdt, jow1; 


reserved-list, s. 

Naval; A list of officers on half-pay, and 
removed from active service, but liable to be 
called upon to serve in the event of there 
being an insufficient number of officers on the 
active list, 


reserved-power, s. 

Scots Law: A reservation made in deeds, 
settlements, &c. Reserved powers are of 
different sorts, asa reserved-power of burdening 
a property, a reserved-power to revoke or recall 
a settlement or other deed. 


ré-sérv-8d-ly, adv. [Eng. reserved ; -ly.] In 
a reserved manner ; with reserve ; not openly, 
freely, or frankly ; cautiously, coldly. 
“I charge you bear yourself reservedly to him.” 
Dryden; Tempest, iil, 
ré-sérv-éd-néss, s. [Eng. reserved; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being reserved ; want 
of openness or frankness; reserve, caution, 
closeness. 
“Where is that ancient seriousness and reserved- 
ness !"—Sharp: Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 1. 
rég-ér-ves', s. [Eng. reserv(e) ; -e¢.] 
Law: One to whom anything is reserved. 


ré-sérv-ér, s. (Eng. reserv(e); -er.] 
who or that which reserves, 


“Tam no reserver of my good will till the Iast,”— 
Wotton: Remains, p. 370. 


> ré-sérv-ist, s. [Eng. reserv(e); -ist.] A 
soldier belonging to the reserve. 


“To discharge the reservists from the colours as soon 
as practicable,"—Daily Telegraph, Oct, 27, 1882. 


rés’-6r-voir (oir as war), s. [Fr., from 
Low Lat. reservatorium =a reservatory (q.v.). | 
1, A place where anything is kept in store ; 
specif., a pond or artificial lake where water 
is collected and stored for use when wanted, 
as to supply a city or canal, drive a mill, or 
the like. 


“ The vast reservoir, in seasons of drought (for to the 
vicissitudes of immroderate rains and drought the 
climate was liable) supplied the city aud the adjacent 
country with water."—Sp. Horsley: ns, Vol. ii, 
ser, 29. 


2. ‘An attachment to a stove or range to hold 
hot water. 

3. A name sometimes applied to the re- 
ceptacles for the peculiar juices of plants. 

{ Common Reservoir: 

Elect.: A term which has been applied to 
the earth, because the electricity of all bodies, 
not insulated, tends to pass to it. 


ré-s6ét' (1), s. [Reser (1), v.] 
*1. Ord, Lang. : The act of resetting, 
2. Print. : Matter set up over again. 


One 


ré-sét (2), s. [Fr. recette= receiving; O. Fr. 
recept = a retreat.) 
1, Abode. 


2. The act of harboring, as an outlaw or 
criminal, 
8, The receiving of stolen goods, 


ré-sét’ (1), v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. set (q.v.).] 
1. Ord. Lang. : To set again: as, To reseta 
jamond. 


2. Print.: To set up again, as a page of 
matter. 


ré-s6t' (2), v.t. [Reser (2), 8.] 
Scots Law: To receive and harbor, as an out- 
law or criminal; to receive, as stolen goods. 


ré-sét’-ta-ble, a. [Hing. reset (1), v. 3 -able.] 
Capable of being reset. 


ré-sét’-tér (1), s. (Eng. reset (1), v.53 -er.] 
One who resets or replaces. 


ré-sét'-tér (2), s. (Eng. reset (2), v.; -er.] 
Scots Law; A receiver of stolen goods; one 
who harbors an outlaw or criminal, 


ré-sét’-tle, v.t. & i. [Pref re. and Eng. 
settle, v. (q.V.).] 
A. Transitive : 
1. To settle again. 


“To restore or to resettle men in their just rights.”— 
Waterland: Works, viii. 461. 


2. To install again, as a minister of the 
gospel. 

B. Intraas.: To settle or be installed, as a 
minister of the gospel, a second time. 


ré-sét'-tle-mént, s. (Eng. resettle; -ment.] 
1. The act of settling, composing, or arrang- 
ing again, 
“A full resettlement of lordship and propriety 
through the realin.”— Wotton: Remains, p. 103. 
2. The act of settling or colonizing again or 
anew. 


“In their resettlement in the holy land.”—Bp. Hors- 
ley: Sermons, vol, 1., ser, 8. 


8. The act of installing, as a minister of the 
gospel, a second time. 
4, The state of settling or subsiding again. 


“Some roll their cauk to mix it with the lees, and 
alter a resettlement, they rack it." —Mortimer. 


ré-shape’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. shape, v. 
(q.v.).] To shape or give form to anew. 
‘Tt isa scene that the darkness enables the fancy to 
reshape.”—Daily Telegraph, June 24, 1886, 
*re-share’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. share, v. 
(q.v.).] To share again. 
“ Lusting to reshare — 
Hir sonne.” Davies » Microeosmos, p. 66. 
re-ship’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. ship, v. 
(q.v.).] To ship again; to put on board a 
ship a second time; to ship what has been 
conveyed by water or imported. 


ré-ship’-mént, s. 
ment (q.v.). | 
1. The act of reshipping ; the shipping for 
exportation that which has been imported. 
2. That which is reshipped. 


*re’-si-an¢e, s. [Restant.] Residence, abode. 


“The king forthwith banished all Flemings ont of 
his eu ek, commanding his merchant adventurers, 
which had a resiance in Antwerp, to return "—8acon 
Henry V11., p. 130. 


*re-si-ant, *re-se-ant, *re-si-aunt, 
a. & s, [Fr. reseant, resseant, from Lat. resi- 
dentem, accus. of residens = resident (q.v.). ] 

A, As adj.: Residing, dwelling; present in 
a place. 


“Any Englishman resiant in that countrey.”—= 
Backluyt: Voyages, i. 473. 


B. As subst.: A resident, a dweller. 


resiant-rolls, s. pl. 

Law: Rolls containing the names of the 
resiants or residents in a tithing, &c., which 
were called over by the steward on holding a 
court-leet. 


ré-side’, v.i. [Fr. résider, from Lat. resideo= 
to remain behind, to reside : re- = back, and 
sedeo = to sit; Sp. residir ; Ital. risedere.] 

1, To dwell permanently or for a length of 
time; to have one’s home or settled abode ; 
to abide continuously or for a lengthened 
period. 


[Pref. re-, and Eng. ship- 


“ How can God with such reside #” 
Milton: P. L,, xii. 284 


2. To abide,or be inherent in, as a quality ; 
to inhere. 
“ T meant each softest virtue there should meet, 
Fit in that softer bosome to reside.” 
Ben Jonson; Epigram 75. 
*3, To stay, to wait. 


‘Par from your capital my ship resides.” 
Pope; Homer ; Odyssey 1 237. 


*4, To sink; to fall to the bottom; to sub- 
side ; to settle, as liquors. 


rég'-i-dinge, s._[Fr., from résident = resident 
(q.v.); Sp. & Port. residencia; Ital. resideraia, 
residenza, } 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or state of residing, abiding, or 
dwelling in a place for a length of time. 

“The connection between the scholar and the school 
did not terminate with his residence.”"~Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch, viii. 

2. A remaining or continuing where one’s 
duties lie; specif., the continuing ofa parson 
or incumbent in his benefice, (Opposed to 
non-residence.) [II.] 

8. An abode or dwelling-place ; specif., the 
place where a person resides or dwells per 
manently or fora continuance of time; one’s 
home, dwelling, or abode, 

its arg yeaa pan hn fly alte 
pose, if revelation were silent on the subject, that a 
common mansion is provided for them all, their 
a being similar,"—&8p. Horsley : Sermons, vol. ii, 

*4, That in which anything rests or abides 
permanently. 

“Within the infant rind of this small flower, 


Poison hath residence, and medicine power.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, ii. 8. 


*5, A falling or subsiding to the bottom; 


"ont, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing. 


-olan, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del 
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that which settles at the bottom of liquors ; 
the residuum of a body after any destructive 
operation. 

“ Separation is wrought by weight, as in the ordinary 
residence or settlement of liquors.”— Bacon: Nat. 
Hist., § 302, 

II. Law: Residence for at least five years 
within the United States, and one year within 
a particular state or territory is necessary 
before an alien can be made a citizen of 
this country. The time of residence within 
a district to give one the privelege of voting 
in that district, differs in the different 
states. 


rés-i-den-¢y, s. [Eng. residenc(e); -y.] 
The official residence of a British Resident at 
the court of a native prince in India. 

“We steam slowly along, past the English Resi- 
dency.” —Scribner’s Magazine, Sept., 1877, p. 601. 
rés'-i-dent, *res-y-dent, a. & s. [Fr., 
pr. par. of résider = to reside (q.v.); Sp. & 
Port. residente; Ital. residente, risedente.] 
A. As adjective: 
1. Having a residence, abode, or dwelling ; 
dwelling ; having a seat or abode. 


“ Hath go long been resident in France.” 
y Shakesp. ; 1 Henry V1I., iii, 4. 
*9. Fixed, firm. 


“The watery pavement, is not stable and resident 
like a rock.''—Jer. Taylor. 
B. As substantive: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, One who resides or dwells permanently 
or for 4 length of time in a place; a resider. 


2. The minister or agent of a state residing 


ata foreign court. He is of a rank inferior to ~ 


an ambassador. 


“The Burmese Government is prepared to receive 
another resident on the same footing.”—Daily Tele- 
» graph, Nov. 12, 1886. 


* TI, Law: A tenant who was obliged to re- 
side on his lord’s land, and not to depart from 
the same. 


* rés'-i-dent-ér, s. (Eng. resident ; -er.] One 
who resides ; a resident. 


rég-i-dén’-tial (tias sh), a. (Eng. resident ; 
~ial.) 
1. Pertaining or relating to a residence or 
residents. 
2. Of the nature of a residence; containing 
a residence, 
“The farm attached to Mr. Howard's residential 
estate."—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 18, 1885. 
*rés-i-dén’-tiar-y (ti as sh), *res-i- 
den-si-ar-y, a. & s. [Low Lat. residen- 
tiarius.} 
A, As adj.: Having or keeping residence. 
“ Christ was the conductor of the Israelites into the 


land of Canaan, and their residentiary guardian. 
ore. 


B. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : A resident. (Coleridge.) 

2. Eccles. : An ecclesiastic who keeps a cer- 
tain residence ; a canon-residentiary (q.v.). 

“Last of al came the queere of Pauls, with their 
residensiaries, the bisbop of London and the abbots 
following after in their pontificalibus.”—Foz; Actes, 
Pp. 976. 

*rés -i-dén’-tiar-y-ship (tias sh), s. [Eng. 
residentiary ; -ship.] The position or office of 
a residentiary. 

“A residentiaryship in the church of Lincoln.”— 
Wood: Fasti Oxon., vol. i. (J. Williams.) 

* rés'-i-dent-ship, s. (Eng. resident ; -ship.] 
The functions or dignity of a resident; the 
office or position of a resident. 

“ The residentship at London for the city of Ham- 
burgh.”— Wood; Athene Oxon., vol. i. (Haak.) 

* ré-sid’-ér, s. [Eng. resid(e) ; -er.] One who 
resides; a resident, 

“We Bones persons of considerable estates in the 
kingdom, and residers therein.”"—Swift : Advertisement 
against Wood. 

eé-sid'-u-al, a. & s. [Lat. residwus =remain- 
ing, from resideo = to remain, to reside (q.v.). ] 

A, As adj.: Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a residue ; remaining after a part has been 
taken away or dealt with. 


B. As substantive : 

Math. : An expression which gives the re- 
mainder of a subtraction, as a—b. 

residual-air, s. 

Physiol.: Air still remaining in the lungs 
after the most forcible expiration. 


residency—resilition 


residual-analysis, s. 

Math.: A branch of analysis which pro- 
ceeds by taking the difference of a function in 
two different states, and then expressing the 
relation between this difference and the dif- 
ference of the corresponding states of the 
variable. 


residual-charge, s. 
Elect..: Electric residue. 


residual-figure, s. 
Geom. : The figure remaining after subtract- 
ing a less from a greater figure. 


residual-magnetism, s. 
MAGNETISM. } 


residual-quantity, s. 


Alg. : A binomial connected by the sign — 
(minus); as,a—b,a— V6 , &. 

residual-root, s. 

Alg.: The root of a residual quantity ; as, 


Va-b- 


ré-sid’-u-a-ry, a. [Lat. residwus.] [Rest- 
DUE.] Of or pertaining to a residue or a part 
remaining ; forming a residue or portion not 
dealt with, 


residuary-devisee, s. 

Law: The person named in the will who is 
to take all the real property remaining over 
above the other devises, 


residuary-gum, 3. 
chandler’s gum. 


residuary-legatee, s. 

Law: The legatee to whom is bequeathed 
the residue of goods and personal estate after 
deducting all the debts and specific legacies. 


“When all the debts and particular legacies are dis- 
charged, the surplus or residuwm must be paid to the 
residuary legatee, if any be appointed by the will.”— 
Blackstone ; Comment., bk. ii., ch. 32, 


rés’-I-due, *res-i-dew, s. [Fr. résidu, 
from Lat. residwum, neut. sing. of residuus = 
remaining, from resideo = to remain, to reside 
(q.v.); Sp. & Ital. residuo.] 

1, Ord. Lang.: That which remains over 
after a part is taken, removed, destroyed, or 
dealt with in any way; that which is left 
over ; the remainder, the rest. 

“The residue of the elders which were carried away 

captives,”—Jeremiah xxix. 1. 

2; Law: That which remains over of a testa- 
tor’s estate after payment of all debts and 
legacies, 


{| Electric residue : (See extract). 


“When a [Leyden] jar has been discharged and 
allowed to stand a short time, it exhibits a second 
charge, which is called the electric residue.”—Ganot : 
Physics (ed. Atkinson), § 763. 


(Resipvg, 4.) 


(REMANENT- 


Candle-pitch or 


* ré-sid’-u-olis, a. [Lat. residuus.] [Rest- 
DUE.] Remaining over; residual. 


ré-sid’-u-tim, s. [Lat., neut. sing. of re- 
siduus.] [RESIDUE.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: That which is left over after any 
process of separation or purification; that 
which remains after treatment in some way ; 
a residue, 

2. Fig.: The vilest and most worthless 
part of a people ; the scum or dregs of society. 

II. The same as ResIDvE (q-V.). 


* re-siege’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Fr. siége=a 
seat.] To seat again, to reseat, to reinstate. 


ré-gign’ (g silent) (1), *re-signe, v.t. & 4. 
[Fr. résigner, from Lat. resigno = to unseal, to 
annul, to resign ; lit. = to sign back or again : 
re- = back, and signo=to seal, to mark ; Sp. 
& Port. resignar ; Ital. risegnare.] 

A, Transitive: 

1, To assign back ; to give back or return 

formally ; to give up. 

“The cardinall . .. was compelled even with his 
owne good will to resigne his chauncellorship.”— 
Tyndall: Workes, p. 374. 

2. To surrender, to relinquish, to give or 

hand over. 

“ Willingly resigned unto him the honour to 
command the whole camp.’—North: Plutarch, p. 659. 

3. To commit, to entrust, to hand over. 


“And oft, though wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom’s ate, and to simplicity 
Resigns her charge.” Milton; P. L., tii. 688, 
4, To withdraw from, to yield in, to give 
up, to renounce: as, To resign a claim, 


*5, To entrust, to consign, to commit te 
the care of. ; 

6. To yield or commit in confidence; to 
submit, particularly to Providence. 


“What more reasonable, than that we should in all 
things resign up ourselves to the will of God?”— 
Tillotson. 


B. Intrans.: To give up a commission, 
office, charge, post, or duty; to retire, to 
abdicate, 


ré-sign’ (9 silent) (2), v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
sign, V. (q.v-).] To sign again. 


*ré-sign (g silent), s. [Resten (1), #] 


Resignation. 


“ And you have 
Than you coul 


in'd more, in a royal brother, 

lose by your resign of Epire.” 
Beaum. & Flet. : Coronation, iv. L 
* ré-sign’-al (g silent), s. [Eng. resign (1), 

v.; -al.] The act of resigning ; resignation. 
“Upon his resignal of the government.”—Sander- 


son: Works, ii, 380. 


rés'-ig-nant, a. [Fr.] 
Her.: Concealed, Ap- 
plied to a lion’s tail. 


RESIGNANT, 


* ré-sign’-ant (g silent), 
s. (Eng. resign (1), v.; -ant.] 
A resigner. (Hacket: Life 
of Williams, ii. 27.) 


rés-ig-na’-tion, s. [Fr.; 
Sp. resignacion.] [Resien (1), v.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of resigning, giving up, or re- 
nouncing, as a claim, office, place, possession, 
or charge. 


“ Deaneries and prebends may become void, likea 
PUR G by death, by deprivation, or by resignation 
to either the king or the bishop.”—Blackstone : Com- 
ment, bk, i., ch. 2. 


2. The quality or state of being resigned or 
submissive ; unresisting and submissive acqui- 
escence ; quiet submission to the Divine will, 
without discontent or murmuring. 


“ In resignation to abide 
The shock.” Wordsworth: White Doe, iv. 


II. Scots Law: The form by which a vassal 
returns a feu into the hands of a superior. 


ré-signed’ (g silent), pa. par. & a. [REsien 
Q), 2] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As-adjective: 
1, Surrendered, given up, relinquished. 
2, Full of resignation ; quietly submissive, 
patient. 
“* Resign'd to live, prepar'd to die.” 
Pope: To Mr. Thomas Southern, 
ré-sign’-€d-lY (g silent), adv. [Eng. resigned; 
-ly.| In a resigned manner; submissively ; 
with resignation. 


nese (g silent), s. (Eng. resign (1), v. 3 
“ee. 


Law: The person to whom anything is 
resigned. 


ré-sign’-ér (g silent), s. (Eng. resign (1), ¥.3 
-er.) One who resigns. . 


* ré-sign’-mént (g silent), * re-signe- 
ment, s. [Eng. resign (1), v.; -ment.] The 
act of resigning ; resignation. 


“ That here Iam, by his command to cure ye, 
Nay more, for ever, by his full resignment.” 
Beaum. & Flet. ; Monsieur Thomas, tii. L 


*ré-sile’, v.i. (Lat. resilio=to leap back: 
re-=back, and salio=to Jeap.] To start 


back ; to spring back; to retreat, shrink, or 
fly from a purpose. 


* ré-sil'-i-enge, * ré-sil’-i-en-cy, s. (Eng. 
resilien(t) ; -ce, -cy.] The quality or state of 
being resilient ; the act or state of leaping, 
starting, or springing back; the act of re- 
bounding ; elasticity. 

“The common resiliency of the mind from one 
extreme to another.”—Johnson : Rambler, No. 110 
ré-sil’-i-ent, a. ([Lat. resiliens, pr. par. of 
resilio = to leap back, to resile (q.v.).] In- 
clined to start, spring, or leap back; leaping 

or starting back ; rebounding. 


ré-sil_i_om’-é-tér, s. A device for testing 
or exhibiting the resiliency of pneumatic tires. 


*re-si-li-tion, s. ([Resitx.] The act of 
starting, leaping, or springing back ; resilience. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh0, son; mite, ciib, cure, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, Syrian. 2, ce = €; ey= 4; qu= kw. 


rég’-in, rds’-in, s. [Fr. résine, from Lat. 
resina, from Gr. pyrivn (rhétiné). } 

Chem. (Pl.).: A widely distributed class of 
vegetable substances, characterized by being 
insoluble in water, soluble to different degrees 
in alcohol, ether, and liquid hydrocarbous. 
softening or melting at a moderate heat, and 
at a higher temperature burning with a 
smoky, luminous flame. In the crude con- 
dition they form amorphous masses, having 
aconchoidal fracture, and are either neutral or 
acid. They may be divided into three classes : 


1, Exuding spontaneously from plants, or from inci- 
sions in the stems and branches, as benzoin. 

2. Oxidised fossil resin, occurring in beds of coal, 
lignite, &c., as amber, coloretin, &c. 

3. Resins extracted from plants by alcohol, as the 
resins of angelica root, &c. 


Some are employed in medicine, others in 
the preparation of varnishes, sealing-wax, and 
similar substances. [Rostry, s.] 

4] Resin of Caranaisfrom Bursera. acuminata ; 
Resin of Coumia from Iciea ambrosiaca ; Resin 
of Guaiacum is from Guiacwm oficinale ; Resin 
of Hemp, a resin which exudes from hemp in 
India, but not in Europe; Resin of Jalap is 
obtained from jala (a.v.), Resin of Podo- 
ah aun from Podophyllum, and resin of 

cammony from Scammony, by means of rec- 
tified spirit. 


resin-bush, s. 

Bot. : Ewryops speciosissimus, a South African 
composite plant akin to Senecio. Itis named 
from a gummy exudation often seen on the 
stem and leaves. 

resin-gland, s. 

Bot. : Asingle cell, or a small group of cells, 
secreting or containing resin. 

resin-passage, s. 

Bot. : A receptacle for resin extending to a 
considerable length through the parenchyma. 
Found in the Conifer. 

resin-soap, s. 

Chem. : A soft soap prepared by dissolving 
an acid resin in caustic soda or potash, or in 
an alkaline carbonate, and evaporating to dry- 
ness, ; 

rés-in-a-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [Lat. resin- 
aceus, from resina=resin.] Having the 
quality or nature of resin ; resinous. 


rés-in-a-pit’-ic, a. (Eng. resin; Lat. p(etas)- 
it(es), and Eng. suff. -ic.] (See the compound.) 
resinapitic-acid, s. 
Chem. : A crystallizable acid resin, obtained, 
together with other products, from the root of 
Tussilago Petasites. (Watts.) 


-in-ate,s. (Eng. resin ; -ate.] 
Chem. (Pl.): A general name for the salts of 
the acids obtained from turpentine, viz., the 
lvates, the pinates, and the pimarates. 
‘heir oie formule are, CopHggMOo, and 
4 
rés’-in-ein, rés'-in-one, s. [Eng. resin ; 
ein, -one.) 
Chem, : Fremy’s name for the hydrocarbon 
obtained by the dry distillation of colophony. 


rég-in-if-ér-oiis, a. [Lat. resina = resin ; 
JSero = to bear, to produce, and Eng. adj. suff. 
-ous.] Producing, bearing, or yielding resin. 
in-i-fi-ca’-tion, s. [Lat. resina = re- 
sin, and facio=to make.] The act or process 
of treating with resin. 


ré-sin’-i-form, a. [Lat. resina= resin, and 
Jorma = form.) Having the form of resin. 

* ré-sink’, v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. sink, 
vy. (q.v.).] To sink again. 


“I brake my vow and me resuncke in sinne.” 
Davies: Muse's Sacrifice, p. 29. 


in-6-, pref. [Resiy.] Connected with, or 
pertaining to resin. 
resino-electric, a. Capable of being 
negatively electrified, in the same manner as 
amber and other resins, 
rés-in-6id, a. [Lat. resin(«) = resin, and Gr, 
«ldos (eidos) = form, appearance.] Resembling 
resin. 


rég-in-one, s. [RESINEIY.] 


{n-otis, a. [Fr. résineur, from résine = 
resin; Lat. resinosus.] Pertaining to or re- 


resin—rosistlessness 


sembling resin; of the nature of resin; pre- 
pared or obtained from resin ; like resin, 


“Something of a gummous or resi ta 
Boyle: Works. Vv. 69, at aa 


resinous - electricity, s. 
ELECTRICITY. ] 
rés'-in-olis-ly, adv. [Eng. resinous ; -ly.] In 
the manner of a resinous body; by means of 
resin : as, resinously electrified. 
rés'-in-olis-néss, s. [Eng. resinous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being resinous. 
rég’-in-y, a. 


resinous. 


(NEGATIVE- 


(Eng. resin; -y.] Like resin; 


* rés-i_pis’-cenge, s. [Fr., from Lat. resi- 
piscentia, from resipiscens, pr. par. of resipisco 
= to recover one’s senses ; incept. of resipio = 
to savour, to taste well: re- = again, and 
sapio = to taste, to have taste, sense, or 
discernment.] Wisdom after the fact ; change 
to a better trame of mind ; repentance. 


ré-sist’, s. (Resist, v.] 

1. Dyeing: A material applied to cotton 
cloth to prevent the action of a mordant or 
colour on those portions to which it is applied 
in the form of a pattern. 

2. Calico-dyeing : The process by which the 
resist-style is effected. [Resrrve, s., II. 2.] 


resist-paste,s. The paste used in resist- 
style. 


resist-style, s. The method of calico- 
printing, also known as Reserve (q.v.). 


resist-work, s. Calico with a blue 
ground and white patches or spots. 


ré-sist’, * re-syst, * re-syste, v.t.&i. [Fr. 
résister, from Lat. resisto = to stand back, to 
withstand ; re- = back, and sisto =to make to 
stand, to set; sto= to stand; Sp. & Port. re- 
sistir ; Ital. resistere.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To stand against ; to withstand so as not 
to be moved or impressed by ; to counteract, 
as a force by inertia or reaction ; to oppose. 

“ Neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that edge.” 
Milton; P. L., vi, 828, 

2. To act in opposition to; to oppose 
actively ; to strive against; to endeavour to 
defeat or frustrate. 


“ Why doth he yet find fault? For who hath resisted 
his will ?"—femans ix. 19, 


* 3. To baffle, to disappoint. 
nica “bape REESE but giveth grace to the 
* 4, To be distasteful or disagreeable to; to 
offend. 


” a Jove, I wonder, that is he of thoughts, 
cates resist me, she but thought upon.” 
Shakesp, ; Pericles, i, 3, 
B. Intrans. : To make or offer resistance, 


“ All the regions 
Do seerni ? revolt ; and who resist, 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 6. 


ré-sist’-ange, * ré-gist’-enge, * re-syst- 
ens, s. [O. Fr. resistence (Fr. résistance), 
from Lat. resistens, pr. par. of resisto = to resist 
(q.v-) ; Sp. & Port. resistencia ; Ital, resistenza ; 
Low Lat. resistentia.) 


1. Ord. Lang. : The act of resisting ; opposi- 
tion. Resistance may be either active or pas- 
sive: active, as in the exertion of force to 
stop, repel, defeat, or counteract progress, 
motion, or design ; passive, as that of a fixed 
body which interrupts or stops the passage of 
a moving body. 

“ Resistance is justifiable to the person of the prince 
when the being of the state is endangered."—Jlack- 
stone: Comment., bk. 1., ch. 7. 

2. Elect.: The opposition offered by any 
conductor to the passage of an electric cur- 
rent. [Onm.] 

3. Physics: A power by which motion or a 
tendency to motion in any body is impeded. 
Ifa weight be placed upon a beam which 
bears it up, the force which does so is the 
resistance opposed to its further descent. 
The resistance of the water, which is of greater 
specific gravity than a cork, causes the latter 
to keep the surface instead of sinking to the 
bottom. The resistance of the air impedes 
the movement of a projectile. 


J (1) Solid of least resistance : 


Mech. : A solid of such a form as to experi- 
ence, in moving in a fluid, less resistance than 
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any other solid, having the same base, length, 
and volume; or, on the other hand, being 
stationary, to offer the least interruption to the 
rogress of that fluid. In the former case it 
8 the best form for the stem of a ship; in the 
latter, for the pier of a bridge. 
(2) Unit of resistance: (OnM). 
resistance-box, s. 
Teleg. : An inclosing-box for a resistance-coil. 


resistance-coil, s. 


Hlect.: A coil introduced into a circuit to 
increase the resistance. It is usually made of 
German silver. 


resistance-force, 8, [RESISTING-FORCE.] 


ré-sist’-ant, *ré-gist'-ent, a. & s. (Lat. 
resistens, pr. par. of resisto = to resist (q.V.) 5 
Fr. résistant ; Sp. & Ital. resistente.] 
* A, As adj.: Making or offering resistance; 
resisting. 


“The resistant position of Sayonarola.”"—G. Eliot = 
Romola, ch, lv, 


B. As subst. : One who or that which resists. 
“ According to the decrees of power in the agent and 


ant, isan action performed or hindered.”—. - 
son: On the Creed, art. vi. eo 


ré-gist’-ér, s. [Eng. resist, v.; -er.] 
who resists, opposes, or withstands. 


“Rebels and resisters against God his ordinance and 
christian pietie."—Fox iar p. 158. 


- ré-gist/-ful, a. (Eng. resist ; -ful(l).] Making 
much resistance ; resisting vigorously. 
ré-gist-i-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. resistible ; -ity. 
1, The quality or state of being resistible ; 
be eg of being resisted, opposed, ‘or with- 
8 ; 


One 


“Tt is from corruption, and ue om do evil, meet- 
ing with the resistibility of this cient grace, that 
one resists it.” Hammond. 


*2, The quality of being capable of resist- 
ance. : 


“Whether the resistidility of his reason did not 
equivalence the facility of her seduction.”—Srowne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. i., ch. i 


ré-sist'-i-ble, a. (Eng. resist, v.; -able.) 
Capable of being resisted ; that may or can be 


resisted. 
“This, though t, yet is in its own nature 
resistible by the of man.”—Hale : Orig. of Mankind. 
*ré-sist’-1-ble-néss, s. [Eng. resistible; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being resistible ; 
resistibility. 
ré-gist'-i-bly, adv. [Eng. resistib(le); -ly.) 
In a resistible manner; so as to be resisted. 


ré-gist'-ing, pr. par. ora, [Resist, v.] 
resisting-force, s. 


Physics: Any force offering resistance to 
the motion or pressure of a body, 


resisting medium, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Any substance which resists 
the passage of a body through it. 

2. Astron. : An inconceivably thin medium 
believed to retard the progress of the heavenly 
bodies, besides producing other phenomena ; 
ether (q.V.). 

ré-sist-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. resisting; -ly.] 
So as to resist ; with resistance or opposition. 
“Doth not he, that lyueth after such sorte, resisting- 
ly denie Christ, his mouth sayeth not agaynst him, 
Dut hys life doth."—Udal : 1 John ti. 
*r6-sist'-ive, a. [Eng. resist, v. ; -ive.] Having 
the power to resist ; capable of resisting. 
* Resistive 'gainst the sun, the rain, or wind.” 
Ben Jonson ; Sejanus, 1. 1 
ré-sist’-léss, *re-sist-lesse, a. (Eng. 
resist, V. 5’ -less.] 

1. Incapable of being resisted, opposed, or 

withstood ; irresistible. 


“O'er heaven's high towers to force resistless way,” 
Milton: P. L., ii, 62. 


*2,. Incapable of resistance; powerless to 
resist ; helpless ; without resistance. 


* Resistless, tame, 
Am I to be burned up?” Keats. 


ré-sist’-léss-ly, adv. (Eng. resistless; -ly.] 
1, In a resistless manner ; irresistibly. 
*2. Without resistance ; passively. 
“ Submit resistlessly to the apathy that clogged heart 
and limb.”—0. Bronté : Jane Eyre, ch. xxxiii. 
ré-sist'-léss-néss, s. (Eng. resistless ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being resistless or 
irresistible. 


(eee = ce ii ein tie ea Re 
boil, boy; pout, j5w); cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f 
~cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -sion=zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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*ré-smooth’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. smooth, 
v. (q.V.).] To make smooth again ; to smooth 


out. 
“ That foot-print upon sand, 
Which old-recurring waves of prejudice 
Resmooth tonothing.” Tennyson. Princess, lil, 225. 


re-sold’, pa. par. or a. 
*yré-s6l'-dér, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. solder, 


y. (q.v.).] To solder again; to make whole 
again ; to rejoin. 


rés'-0-lu-ble, a. [Fr.]. Capable of being 
resolved, melted, or dissolved. 


“Ultimately resoluble into a speciality of modulation 
or rhythm."—Zarle : Philology, § 649. 


rés'-6-1u-ble-néss, s. [Eng. resoluble ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being resoluble. 
“Which argues the resolubleness of their constitu- 
tion.”—Boyle: Works, iii. 338. 
rés'-0-lite, a. & s. [Lat. resolutus, pa. par. 
of resolvo=to untie, to resolve (q.v.); Fr. 
resolu ; Sp. resoluto.] 
A, As adjective : 
1. Having a fixed purpose; determined ; 
constant in pursuing an object; firm, stern. 


“ Able and resolute Chief of the State.”—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. Xv. 


*2. Convinced, satisfied, certain. 
* 3. Convincing, satisfying. 


“JT [Luther] haue giuen resolute answere to the first, 
in the which I persist.”—Foz : Actes, p. 776. 


* B. As substantive : 
1, A resolute or determined person; a 
desperado. 
“ Young Fortinbras . 


Hath in the skirts of Norway, here and there 
Shark’d up a list of lawless resolutes.” 
Shakesp.: Hamlet, i. 1. 


2. Redelivery, repayment. 


“And ye shall enquire of the yearly resolutes, deduc- 
tious, and paiements going forth of the same,’”— 
Burnet: Records; vol. ii, bk. i., No. 27. 


(RESELL. ] 


rés'-d-lute-ly, *res-o-lute-lie, adv. [Eng. 
resolute ; -ly.] In a resolute or determined 
manner ; with fixed or determined purpose or 
perseverance; firmly, constantly, steadily ; 
with unshaken firmness of purpose. 


“ Resolutely here through their thick squadrons hew'd 
Her way.” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 12, 


’-6-lite-néss, s. (Eng. resolute; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being resolute ; firm- 
ness of purpose ; determination; fixed pur- 
pose. 


“From whom no resoluteness, much less obstinacy, 
can be expected."—Boyle - Works, v. 300, 


rés-0-li’-tion, * res-o-lu-ci-on, s. [Fr. 
resolution, from Lat. resolutionem, accus. of 
resolutio, from resolutus, pa. par, of resolvo = 
to resolve (q.v.); Sp. resolucion ; Ital. resolu- 
zione, risoluztone.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act, operation, or process of resoly- 
ing, or separating the component parts of a 
body, as by chemical means, 

2. The act of separating the parts which 
compose a complex idea. 

“Thou ‘ ution, 
eniots pe Aegensrrimine Hint out up ai 
their actions.”—Hale: Orig. of Mankind. 

3. The act of resolving or unravelling an 
intricate, perplexing, or difficult proposition ; 
explication. 

“The unravelling and resolution of the difficulties, 
that are met with in the execution of the design, are 
the end of an action.”—Dryden. 

4, The state or condition of being resolved 
or dissolved ; solution, dissolution, 

“In the hot springs of extreme cold countries, the 
first heats are unsufferable, which proceed out of the 
resolution of humidity congealed.”—Digby. 

*5, The quality or state of being relaxed ; 
relaxation, 

“The resolu nd — 

(roads solution a languor ensuing.”"—Browne, 

*6,. The determination or decision of a cause 
in a court of law ; judgment. 

“‘ Nor have we all the acts of parliament or of ju- 
dicial resolutions, which might occasion such altera- 
tions.”—Hale : Orig. of Mankind. 

*7. The quality or state of being resolved or 
settled in opinion ; freedom from doubt ; con- 
viction, certainty. 

“T would unstate myself, to be in a due resolution,” 

Shakesp. : Lear, i. 2, 

8. The quality or state of being resolved or 
determined; a fixed or settled purpose or 
determination of mind. 

“Your resolution eannot hold.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 


resmooth—resolve 


9, The quality, state, or character of acting | rés-6-lu'-tor-Y, a. 


with fixed purpose ; determination ; fixedness 
of purpose ; firmness, resoluteness. 
“ How terrible in constant resolution.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., il. 4. 

10, A formal decision or determination of a 
legislative or corporate body, or of a meeting 
or any association of individuals ; a formal 
proposition brought before a public body or 
meeting for discussion and adoption. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law: 

(1) A solemn judgment or decision. 

(2) The revocation of a contract. (Wharton.) 

2. Mathematics : 

(1) The operation of separating any expres- 
sion into factors; that is, the operation of 
finding two or more expressions such, that 
their product is equal to the given expression. 

(2) The same as SoLurTIon (q.v.). 

3. Med.: The passing away, without suppu- 
ration, of a tumour or of inflammation. 

4, Music: The process of relieving disson- 
ance by succeeding consonance. (Grove.) 


J) Resolution of an equation: The same 
as Reduction of an equation. 

(2) Resolution of forces or of motion : 

Mech. : The dividing of any single force or 
motion into two or more others, which, acting 
in different directions, shall produce the same 
effect as the given motion or foree. Let aD 
represent a force; draw any ¢ D 
parallelogram A B D C, hav- 
ing A D as a diagonal; then 
by the Parallelogram of 
Forces (q.v.), the force re- 
presented by a D is equiva- 
lent to two forces repre- * 2 
sented by aBand acrespectively. And since 
an infinite number of parallelograms can be 
drawn, having a given line for their diagonal, 
any force can be resolved into two others in 
an infinite number of ways. 
three forces act upon a point, and their resul- 
tant be required, find the resultant of any two 
of them; the composition of this resultant 
with the third force will give the resultant of 
the three given forces. In like manner, the 
resultant of any number of forces acting upon 
@ point may be found. 

(8) Resolution of a nebula: 

Astron.: The exhibition, by means of a 
very powerful telescope, that the diffused 
light of a nebula is really that of a multitude 
of exceedingly distant stars. 

4 The nebule, as ordinarily seen, are cloudy 
patches of light in the heavens, usually seen 
only in telescopes of considerable power. Still 
more powerful telescopes have “resolved” many 
of them into clusters of stars. It was fora time 
maintained that all nebule were thus resoly- 
able, and that merely an increased telescopic 
power was necessary to prove that only stars and 
planets existed in the heavens. The use of the 
spectroscope (q.v.) has disproved this theory, 
and made it evident that actual nebule exist, 
star stuff made up of vapor or meteoric 
clusters from which solar bodies will perhaps 
eventually emerge. 


rés-6-li'-tion-ér, s. (Eng. resolution ; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who joins in a resolu- 
tion or declaration. 


“A great division followed in the kirk; those who 
adhered to these resolutions were_calied the publick 
resolutioners."—Burnet ; Hist. Own Time, bk. A 


2. Church Hist.: When the Scotch, having 
induced Charles IT. to take the Covenant, and 
crowned him king, had been severely defeated 
at Dunbar by Oliver Cromwell (Sept. 3, 1650), 
their Parliament abolished a certain Act of 
Classes which prevented many royalists enter- 
ing the army. The larger section of the Scot- 
tish Church approved of the step on account 
of the emergency, a smaller but zealous party 
disapproved ; the former were called Reso- 
lutioners, the latter Protesters. Cromwell 
supported the latter. The sufferings through 
which both passed after the Restoration in 
1660 again fused them into one. 


* rés-0-lil-tion-ist, s. [Eng. 
-ist.] One who makes a resolution. 


rés'-6-li-tive, a. [Fr. résolutif; Sp., Port., 
and Ital. resolutivo.) Having the power or 
quality to resolve, dissolve, or relax, 


“ The ashes of the void shels only alone without the 
snails mixed with wax are of a resolutive and discutient 
facultie.”—P.. Holland: Plinie, bk, xxx., ch. viii, 


resolution ; 


Similarly, if 


[Fr. résolutoire, from 
Lat. resolutus.] [RESOLUTE.] (See compound.) 


resolutory-condition, s. 

Law: A condition the accomplishment of 
which revokes a prior obligation. (Wharton.) 
{RESOLUTIVE-CONDITION.] 


ré-sdlv-a-bil-i-ty, s. Eng. resolve ; -abtlity.J 
The quality, property, or state of being re- 
solvable ; resolvableness, resolubility. 


ré-gdlv’-a-ble, u. [Eng. resolu(e) ; -able.] 
1. Capable of being resolved or separated inte 
its constituent part; decomposable, resoluble. 


“ As the serum of the blood is resolvable by a small 
heat, a greater heat coagulates, so as to turn it horny 
like parchment.”—4 rbuthnot. 


2, Capable of being reduced into first prin- 
ciples. 


“They are ultimately resolvable into infinite wisdom 
and goodness."—Waterland . Works, v. 441. 


3. Capable of being recognized as constituent 
parts. : 

4, Capable of being solved; capable of 
solution, 


“ The effect is wonderful in all, and the causes best 
resolvable from observations made in the countries 
themselves.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours. 


ré-g0lv'-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. resolvable; 
-ness.| The quality, property, or state of 
being resolvable ; resolvability. 


ré-sdlve’, v.t. & i. (Lat. resolvo = to untie, to 
loosen, to melt: re-= again, and solvo=to 
loosen; O. Fr. resoldre ; Fr. résoudre; Sp. re- 
solver ; Ital. resolvere, risolvere.] 

A, Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To separate the component or constituent 
parts of ; to reduce to constituent elements ; 
to break up into component parts. 

*2. To melt, to dissolve, 

“Oh, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew.” 
3 Shakesp. - Hamlet, i. 2. 

3. To separate, as the parts which compose 
a complex idea. 

“Into what can we resolve this strong inclination of 
mankind to this error ?"—Tillotson. 

*4. To relax. (Spenser: Virgil’s Gnat.) 

+5. To unravel ; to free from difficulty, per- 
plexity, or obscurity ; to explain ; to clear of 
difficulties ; to disentangle ; to solve. 

“ But ere I go, Hastings, and Montague, 
Resolve my doubt.” 
ea Shakesp. ; 8 Henry VI., iv. 1. 

*6. To free from doubt or perplexity; to 
make matters plain to. 

“This shall absolutely resolve you.” 
Shakesp. ; Measure for Measwre, iv. 2. 

*7, To inform, to acquaint, to answer, to 
satisfy. 

‘* May it please your highness to resolve me now.” 

Shakesp.: 3 Henry VI, tii. 2. 

*8, To settle or fix on an opinion ; to make 
certain. 

“ Long since we were resolved of your truth.” 
Shakesp.: 1 Henry VI., ili. & 
9. To fix firmly in determination ; to de- 
termine, to decide. (Now only in the pa. par.) 
“*I am resolved for death or A es 
Shakesp.; 2 Henry VI., Vv. 
* 10. To make ready in mind ; to prepare. 


“ Resolve you 
For more amazement.” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, v. 3. 


11. To determine on; to decide on; to 
express, as an opinion or determination, by 
vote and resolution, 

_12. To form or constitute by vote or resolu- 
tion : as, The House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee. 

IL, Technically : 

+ 1, Alg.: The same as to REDUCE (q.V.). 

2. Math.: To solve, 

_ 3. Mech. : To break up, as a force or motion, 
into two or more forces or motions, which 
acting in different directions shall produce 
the same effect as the given force or motion. 


“ As we can compound two forces into one, so on the 
other hand we can resolve one force into two others,”— 
Todhunter ; Mechanics for Beginners, § 42. 

4, Med. : To disperse or scatter ; to discuss, 
as an inflammation or a tumour. 


5, Music; To cause to move or progress, as 
a discordant note to another, which produces 
a satisfactory effect. 

B. Intransitive : 

*1. To be separated into its component or 
constituent parts ; to be ultimately reduced. 


° a, a a ne 
fte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g6, pot, 
er. wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, fill; try, S¥rian. =, c= 6; ey =a; qu=kw. 
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*2. To melt, to dissolve ; to become fluid. 
“ As a form of wax 
Resolveth from his figure ‘gainst the fire.” 
Shakesp. : King John, v. 4 
3. To form an ppsion, determination, re- 
solve, or purpose; to determine in mind; to 


purpose, 
“ Resolve, resolve, and to be men aspire, 
Exert the noblest privi 


Thomson : Ouse of Indolence, li, 62. 
4, To be settled in opinion ; to be convinced ; 
to decide. 
“ Let men resolve of that as they please.”—Locke. 
5. To determine or decide by vote or resolu- 
tion ; to pass a resolution, 
{ To resolve a nebula: 
~  Astron.: To show by means of a very power- 
ful telescope that certain nebule really con- 
sist of many distinet stars, [NEBULA.] 


ré-sdlve’, s. [REsoLvE, v.] 
* 1, The act of resolving or solving ; resolu- 
tion, solution. 
2. That which is resolved on: 
(1) A fixed or firm determination or pur- 
pose ; @ resolution. 
je eyed oe ry 
(2) The determination or decision of a legis- 
lative assembly, meeting, association, &c. ; a 
resolution. 
ré-gdlved’, pa. par. ora, [Resorve, v.] Fixed 
in a determination; determined, resolute ; 
firm of purpose. 
oo ease of a resolved soldier."—Boyle: Works, v. 


ré-sdlv’-8d-ly, adv. [Eng. resolved ; -ly.] 
1, In a resolved or resolute manner ; firmly, 
resolutely ; with resolution or determination. 


“ Let us cheerfully and resolvedly apply ourselves to 
the ore out our alpabicnn = fooegs : Sermons, 
» ser. 


* 2. So as to resolve and clear up all doubts 
and difficulties ; clearly, satisfactorily. 
“ Of that, and all Leakey ow more and less, 
I eT et: ae wal 
‘ré-sdlv’-Ed-néss, s. (Eng. resolved ; -ness.} 
The quality or state of being resolved ; re- 
soluteness, resolution ; firm determination or 
purpose. 
“This resolvedness, this high fortitude in sin, can 
with no reason be imagined a preparative to its remis- 
“—Decay of Piety, 


sion.” — 
* ré-gdlv’-6nd, s. [Lat. resolvendus, fut. pass. 
par. of resolvo = to resolve (q.V.).] 
Arith. : The number which arises from in- 
creasing the remainder after subtraction in 
extracting the square or cube root. 


lv’-ent, a. & s. [Lat. resolvens, pr. par. 

of resolvo = to resolve (q.v.).] 

A, As adj.: Having the power or quality of 
resolving or dissolving ; causing solution. 

B, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : That which has the power of 
resolving or causing solution. 

2. Med, : That which has the power of dis- 
persing inflammation, and preventing the 
suppuration of tumours ; a discutient. 


“ Young people, such as live effeminately, to 
be treated with milder resolvents than those who live 
a labouring life."— Wiseman: Surgery, bk. i., ch. xix. 


4] Certain medicines are classed as Altera- 
tives and Resolvents. Examples, Calomel and 
Opium, or Mercury, Squills, and Digitalis, 


ré-gdlv-6r, s. [Eng. resolo(e). v. 5 -er.] 

* 1, One who or that which separates, dis- 

olves, or disperses. 

**Opium ... if duly corrected and prepared, proves 
sometimes a t resolver, and commonly a great 
sudorifick.”"—Boyle : Works, ii. 

* 2, One who or that which solves, 


“The opinionative resolver thinks all these easie 
kmowables.”—Glanvill : Scepsis, (Pref.) 


3. One who forms a firm resolution, 
2 ré-son, 8, [REASON.] 
rés'-d-nange, ne aoeiheee gt s. (Eng. 
cy. 


resonant ; -Cé, -Cy. 
I, Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
resonant ; the act of resounding. 


ws cient musician informed me, that there 
as aine famous Intes that attained not their full 
seasoning and best resonance, till they were about 
fourscore years old.”—Boyle: Works, i, 450, 


II, Technically : 
1. Acoustics : 
(1) Sound reflected by a surface less than 


112°5 feet from the spot whence it originally 
travelled. The direct and the reflected sounds 
are confounded, but the one strengthens the 
other. [Ecno.] Bare walls tend to be reson- 
ant; walls hung with tapestry are not so. 

(2) The increase of sound produced by a 
sounding board, or by the body of a musical 
instrument. 

2. Med.: A more or less shrill sound heard 
by auscultation in the larynx or lungs of a 
ones speaking, or of one affected with chest 

isease, [AMPHORIC.] 


resonance- py 

Music: The hollow part of a stringed instru- 
ment which reinforces the sound of the 
vibrating strings. 


resonance-box, s. A box open at one 
end with a tuning-fork affixed to it. 


resonance-globe, s. A resonator (q.v.). 


rés' —O-nant, a. [Lat. resonans, pr. par. of re- 
sono=to resound (q.v.); Fr. resonnant.} 
Capable of returning sound ; fitted to return 

sound ; resounding ; echoing back. 
“ By speaking into a resonant case,"—Times, March 

29, 1836. 

resonant-consonants, s. pl. Nasal 
consonants ; consonants in which the peculiar 
sound is produced by the nasal chambers act» 
ing as a resonance cavity. (Foster: Physiol.) 


rés'-O-nant-ly, adv. [Eng. resonant ; -ly.] In 
@ resonant or resounding manner. 


rés'-6-na-tor, s. [Lat. resonatus, pa. par. of 
resono = to resound (q.v.). ] 

Acoustics; An instrument invented by Prof. 
Helmholtz for facilitating the analysis of 
compound sounds, It consists, in its simplest 
form, of a tapering tube or a hollow bulb, 
spherical or nearly so in form, having an 
opening at one side for the air, and a tube 
adapted to the ear at the other, When 
the instrument is fitted to one ear, the other 
being stopped, tones above or below the pitch 
of the resonator will be but imperfectly heard ; 
butif a note be sounded corresponding to the 
peculiar or proper note of the resonator, it 
will appear greatly intensified, — 


*ré-sorb’,v.t. (Lat. resorbeo.] To swallow up. 
“ By fate resord'd, and sunk in endless night.” 
Young: Night Thoughts, tii, 
* r8-sorb’-ent, a. [Lat. resorbens, pr. par. of 
resorbeo = to resorb (q.v.).] Swallowing up. 
“ Resorbent ocean's wave,” Woodhull, 


rég-or-¢in, s. (Eng. res(in), and orcin.] 

Chem. ; CgHgOg. A compound homologous 
with orcin, produced by the action of potassic 
hydrate on many of the resins. It may also 
be obtained by the dry distillation of extract 
of Brazil wood, It crystallizes in colourless, 
triclinic prisms, soluble in water, melts at 
110°, and boils at 271°, 


resorcin-phthalein, s. [FLuorescern.] 


rég-or-gin-6l, s. [Eng. resorcin; 
[FP LvoRESCcEIN.] 


ré-gort’, * re-sorte, v.i. [Fr. resortir (Fr. 
ressortir), from Low Lat. resortio=to be 
subject to a tribunal; resortior = to return to 
any one: Lat. re-= back, and sortior = to 
obtain by lot; sors, genit. sortis = lot.] 
*1, To fall back, 

“The inheritance of the son never resorted to the 
mother, or tu any of her ancestors, but both were 
totally excluded from the succession.” —/ale ; Common 
Law of England. 

2. To go, to repair, to frequent by way of 
intercourse. 

“In the temple, whither the Jows always resort.”— 

*John xviii, 20, 


8. To have recourse, to apply, to betake 
one’s self. 


“Tn a situation in which all other tyrants have 
resorted to biandishments and fair promises."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 


ré-sort, *re-sorte, s. [0. Fr. resort (Fr. 
ressort). | 
L, Ordinary Language: 
1. The act or habit of going to or freqnent- 
ing in numbers; concourse, confluence. 


“ Where to th’ altars of the gods they make divine 
resorts.” Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xi. 


*2. The act of visiting or frequenting one’s 
company or society ; company, intercourse. 


“Join wi to forbid him her resort.” 
% vada Shakesp < Timon of Athens, i. 1 


-ol.) 


3. The place frequented ; a haunt, 
“ Whose dark resorts since prudence cannot know, 
In vain it would provide for what shall be.” 
Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, cc. 
*4. Spring, rebound, active power, move- 
ment. (A Gallicism.) 
“Some there are that know the resorts and falls of 
business.”"—Bacon : Essays; Of Ounning. 
5. That to which one has resource; a re- 
source or refuge ; a means of relief. 
“ Mercy, fled to as the last resort.” 
Cowper: Hope, 878. 
* II. Law : The authority or jurisdiction of 
8 court, 
| Court of last resort: The highest Court of 
Appeal, the Supreme Court. 


ee eee s. (ng. resort, v.; -er.] One 
who resorts ; a frequenter. 


“Tis the better for you that your resorters stand 
upon sound legs,"—Shakesp, : Pericles, iv. 6. 


ré-s6und’ (1), *re-soune, *re-sowne, 
vi. & t. [O. Fr. resonmer, resoner (Fr. re- 
sonner), from Lat. resono, from re-= again, 
and sono=to sound; Sp. resonar; Port. 
resonar, resoar ; Ital. risonare. ] 
A, Intransitive: 
1. To be filled with sound; to reecho, to 
reverberate, : 
“ He call'd so loud, that all the hollow de 
Of hell resownded.” Milton; P. re i 315, 
2. To be filled with the noise or report of. 
“ The wide world resownds with Sappho’s praise.” 
Pope: ‘Sapo on fees 32, 
8. To sound loudly. 


““Wash'd by broad Hellespont’s resownding seas.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad vii. 100, 


4. To be reechoed ; to be sent back or re- 
turned. 


“What is common fame, which sounds from al} 
quarters of the world, and resownds back to them 
, but generally.a loud, rattling, impudent lye?”"— 
South ; Sermons. 
* 5. To be much or widely mentioned 3 to 
be noised about, 
“ What r 


‘esounds 
In fable or romance of Uther's son.” 

i Hilton: P. L,, i. 580. 

B, Transitive : 
1, To sound again ; to return the sound of; 
to reecho. 
“ The rocks resound her lays.” 

Dryden: Virgil ; neid vil. 1. 

* 9. To sound ; to praise or celebrate with 
the voice or the sound of instruments; to 
spread the fame of. 

“ The sweet singer of Israel with his 

ad the innumerable benefits o: 
Creator.” —Peacham, 
ré-sdéund’ @, vt. (Pref. re-, and Eng. sound, 
v. (q.v.).) To sound again or anew. 


*ré d’,s. (Resounp (1), v.] The return 
of sound ; an echo, a reverberation. 
“ The sweet resounds of those rich anthems.” 
1 Beaumont; Psyche, p. 800. 
ré-source’, s. [0. Fr. resource (Fr. ressource).} 
[Source. } . 

1. Any source of aid, help, support, or 
safety ; a resort; an expedient to which a 
person may resort for aid or safety; that on 
which one depends for safety or support. 


“The ministers had, it should seem, miscalculated 
ee puiviery resources.” — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch, xiii, . 


2. (Pl.): Money, funds ; pecuniary means ; 
means of raising money or supplies ; anything 
by means of which money or supplies can be 
raised. 


* r-sourge’-ful, a. [Eng. resource ; ~ful(l).) 
Full of resources, expedients, or contrivances ; 
clever in finding out resources, 

“ Birds are so resourceful that their actions are too 
commonly interpreted as proceeding from choice.”"— 
St. James's Gazette, March 18, 1886, 

* rd-sdurce’-léss, a. [Eng. resowrce ; -less.) 
Destitute of resources. 

“6 ~ poor, unfruitful and resowrceless subjection."— 

ure, 


loudly 


the Almighty 


ré-sow’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. sow (q.v.).} 
To sow again or anew. 


“Over wet at sowing time breedeth much dearth, 
insomuch as they are forced to resow summer corn.” — 
Bacon; Nat, Hist., § 169. 


*res-passe, s. [Raspis.] A raspberry. 


“ The cooling breath of respasses.” 
Herrick ; To Mistress Anne Soame, 


respe, s. [Rasp, v.] The raspberry (q.v.). 
(Tusser.) 

vy Pesce v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. speak 
(q.v-). 


RR gga lapnaaalientad Ret Nanaia nee 
boil, béy; put, j6W1; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, -sion= zhi, -cious, -tious, -sious=shis. -ble, -dle, &. = bel, del. 
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1. To speak again ; to repeat. 
2. To speak in answer or return ; to answer. 
* And the king's rowse ae neRY a shall bruit again, 
weaga Bue  rshakesp. : Hamlet, i. 2. 
ré-spéct’, v.t. [Fr. respecter, from Lat. respec- 
ee par. of Nabi to look back upon, to 
look at: re-=back, again, and specio = to 
look, to look at ; Sp. respectar, respetar ; Ital. 
rispettare. } 
* 1, To look back upon. 
*2. To look towards ; to face or look in the 
direction of. 

“ Palladius adviseth, the front of his house should 
so respect the south, that in the first angle it receive 
the risiug rays of the winter sun.”"—Browne. 

*3. To take special notice of; to regard 
attentively ; to regard as worthy of notice. 
“What should it be that he respects in her?” | 

Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4. 

*4, To heed, to consider, to regard. 

* Do you persuade yourself that I respect you?” 

Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, iv. 1. 
5. To view or regard with some degree of 
reverence; to esteem; to look up to with 
reverence or respect. 
6. To have reference or regard to; to relate 
to. [RESPECTING, 3.] 

¥ To respect a person or persons, to respect 
the person: To show undue favour or bias 
towards; to suffer the opinion or judgment 
to be influenced or biassed by a regard to the 
outward circumstances of a person, to the 
prejudice of right and equity. 


ré-spéct’, s. [Fr., from Lat. respectum, accus. 
of respectus =a looking at, regard, from re- 
spectus, pa. par. of respicio=to look back 
upon, to respect (q.v.). ] 

1. The act of looking at with attention ; the 
act of noticing; a looking towards; atten- 
tion, regard, care. 

“Twill haverespect unto thy statutes continually.”— 

Psalm exix. 117. 

2. Relation, regard, reference [4]. 

3. The act of holding in high esteem or 
regard ; regard ; reverence ; the deportment or 
course of action towards another which pro- 
ceeds from a feeling of esteem, regard, or 
reverence towards such person. 

“ And therefore lost that title of respect, 
Which the proud soul ne'er pays, but to the proud.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., i. 3. 

4, (Pl.): An expression of esteem and re- 
gard: as, Give him my respects. 

* 5, Respected character or position; re- 
spectability, repute. 

“ Many of the best respect in Rome.” 
Shakesp, : Julius Cesar, i. 2. 

* 6. Goodwill, favour. (Genesis iy. 4.) 

*'7, Partial regard ; undue bias to the pseju- 
dice of right and equity. 


“Tt is not good to have respect of persons in judg- 
ment.”—Proverbs xxiv. 23. 


* 8. Consideration ; motive in reference to 
something. 


“ Whatsoever secret respects were likely to move 
them.”—Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 


9. Point or particular; point of view ; mat- 
ter, feature. 

“ She will be ruled in all respects by me.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iii, 4. 

* 10. Modest and becoming behaviour; de- 

cency. 
“ Talk with respect, and swear but now and then.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 
* 11, Deliberation, reflection. 
“ The icy precepts of respect.” 
Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 

* 12. Caution, care. 

‘He it well did ward with wise respect.” 
Spenser: F. Q., V. xii. 21. 

J 1. * In respect : Comparatively speaking ; 
relatively. 

“ He was a man ; this, in respect, a child.” 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., Vv. 5. 
2. In respect of or to: 
* (1) In comparison with ; relatively to. 
** In respect of a fine workman I am but a cobbler.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, i. 1. 
_(@) On account of; by reason of; in con- 
sideration of; as regards, 
ré-spéct-a-bil’-i-ty, s. 
~ity.) 

1, The quality or state of being respectable; 
the state or qualities which deserve or com- 
mand respect. 

“ Respectability is not religion; but it is in many 

grades of society a working substitute for it.”—Spec- 
tator, June 20, 1885, p. 807. 


* 2, A respectable person or thing. 


[Eng. respectable ; 


respect—respiration 


ré-spéct'-a-ble, a. [Fr.] 
1. Worthy of respect or esteem ; deserving 
of being respected. 


“Many private friends and admirers among the 
most respectable members of the opposition.”—Mac- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 


2. Having an honest, honourable, or good 
reputation ; of good repute. 

3. Belonging to a fairly good position in 
society ; fairly well to do. 

4, Mediocre, middling, fair, moderate ; not 
despicable. 

“ Proficiency in letters and science respectable, and 
his legal learning more than respectable.” —Macaulay - 
Hist Eng., ch. ii. 

ré-spéct’-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. respectable ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being respect- 
able ; respectability. 


ré-spéct’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. respectad(Ie) ; -ly.] 

1. In a respectable manner ; so as to deserve 
respect. 

2. As becomes one of position; decently, 
properly: as, He conducted himself respect- 
ably. 

3. Fairly ; moderately well, pretty well. 


ré-spéct’-ant, a. [Fr., pr. par. of respecter 
= to respect (q.v.). ] 

Her.: Said of two animals borne face to 
face. Rampant beasts of prey so borne, are 


said to be combatant. 


ré-spéct’-ér, s. [Eng. respect, v. ; -er.] One 
who respects. (Rarely used except in the 
phrase a respecter of persons, that is, one who 
regards the external circumstances of others 
in his judgment, and suffers his opinion to be 
biassed by them, to the prejudice of candour, 
right, and equity.) 
“Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons.” —Acts X. 34. 


ré-spéct’-ful, *ré-spéct’-full, a. [Eng. 
respect ; -full.} 
1. Marked or characterized by respect; 
showing or indicating respect or deference. 


“He wooes the queen with more respectful flame.” 
P -: Homer ; Odyssey xv. 561. 


*2. Full of outward or formal civility ; 
ceremonious. (Prior.) 


ré-spéct/-ful-ly, adv. (Eng. respectful ; -ly.] 
In a respectful manner ; with due respect or 
deference. 


“‘These really poor men, who are, methinks, to be 
respectfully treated in regard of their quality.”— 


Cowley : Of Avarice. 

* ré-spéct’-ful-néss, s. [Eng. respectful ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being respect- 
ful. 

“Treated by Mr. Perry with a respectfulmess of quo- 
tation that may now surprise.”—Atheneum, Oct. 7, 
1382. 

ré-spéct-ing, pr. par., a., & prep. [RE- 
SPECT, v.] [Prop. the pr. par. of respect, v., 
used as a preposition; cf. regarding, con- 
cerning, &c.] 

A, As pr. par. or a. : 

Her.: The same as RESPECTANT (q.V.). 

B. As prep.: Regarding; as regards; in 

regard to; with reference to; in respect of. 


*ré-spée’-tion, s. [Respect, v.] The act of 
respecting ; respect, regard, partiality. 

“Without difference or respection of persons.”— 

Tyndall: Workes, p. 78. 
ré-spéct-ive, a. [Fr. respectif.] 

*], Observing or noting with attention ; 
regardful; hence, careful, cautious, cireum- 
spect. 

**You should have been respective, and have kept it.” 
Shakesp : Merchant of Venice, y. 1. 

*2. Characterized by respect for special 

persons or things ; partial. : 
“‘ Away to heaven, respective lenity.” 
Shakesp.: Romeo & Juliet, iii. 1. 

*3, Rendering respect or deference ; respect- 

ful. 
“Our religious duties and respective devotion to 
God.”—C, Sutton: Godly Meditations. (Dedic.) 
*4, Worthy of respect ; respectable. 
“* What should it be that he respects in her, 
But I can make respective in my self?” 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, iv. 4. 
5. Relating or pertaining severally, each to 
other; severally; severally connected or 
belonging ; particular. 
“ And to those places straight repair, 
Where your respective enh rene are.” 
Butler; Hudibras, i. 2. 
6. Relative ; having relation to something 
else ; not absolute. 


e 


ré-spéct’-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. respective; -ly.] 
*1, With respect or deference ; respectfully. 
“ You are very respectively welcome.” 
be si Shakesp. : Timon, iii. 1. 

*9, With respect to private views or objects 5 
partially. 

“The voices of the rest were likely to be given for 
the most part respectively with a kind of secret depen- 
dency.”—Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 

3. In a respective manner ; as each belongs 
to each ; as relating to each; in their respect- 
ive relations. 

“The way to know which is to weigh and consider 
the difficulties attending each respectively, and to 
balance them one against another.”—Waterland - 
Works, i, 162. 

*4, Relatively ; not absolutely. 

“See the world hath not east nor west, but respect- 
ively.”—Raleigh : Hist. World. 


*ré-spéct'-iv-ist,s. [Eng. respectiv(e) ; -st.] 
A captious opponent. 


“ But what haue these our respectiuists to doe with 
the Apostle Paule?”—fox: Martyrs, p. 1,173. 


*yré-spéct-léss, * re-spect-lesse, a. 
(Eng. respect ; -less.] 
1. Having no respect; without regard or 
reference; regardless. ; 
4 el haue broke our silence ; rather then againe 
ndure, respectlesse, their so mouing cries. 
Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey iv. 
2. Having no respect or regard for reputa- 
tion. (Ben Jonson.) 


*r&é-spéct’-léss-néss, s. [Eug. respectless ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being respect- 
less ; regardlessness. 


*ré-spéc’-tu-olis, a. [Eng. respect ; -wous.] 

1, Inspiring respect. 

“Neither is it to be marvelled . . . if they [princes] 
become respectuous and admirable in the eyes an 
sight of the common people.”—Anolles; Hist. of the 
Turks. 

2. Respectful. 


“T thought it onabler to say nothing are 
spectuous silence = by idle words.”—Boyle Aye okAg 
vi. 44. 


*ré-spérse’, v.t. [Lat. respersus, pa. par. of 
respergo: re- = again, and spargo = to scatter.] 
To scatter, to sprinkle. 


“They speak thus particularly in the matter of the 
Holy Sacrament, as appears in the instances above 
reckoned, and in others respersed over this treatise.” 
—Bp. Taylor: Real Presence, § 10. 


*ré-spér’-sion, s. [Lat. respersio, from 
respursus, pa. par. of respergo.] [RESPERSE.] 
The act of-scattering or sprinkling. 


rés-pi-ra-bil-ity, ré-spir-a-bil-i-ty, 
s. (Eng. respirable; -ity.] The quality or 
state of being respirable. 


rés’-pi-ra-ble, ré-spir’-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
respir(e); -able.] 
*1. Capable of respiring ; that can respire. 


2. Capable of being respired or breathed; 
fit to be breathed. 


rés'-pi-ra-ble-néss, ré-spir’-a-ble- 
ness, s. [Eng. respirable ; -ness.] Respirability. 


rés-pi-ra/-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. respira- 
tionem, accus, of respiratio, from respiratus, 
pa. par. of respiro = to respire (q.v.). ] 
I, Ordinary Language: 
*}. The act of breathing again, or of re 
turning to life. 
“ Till the da 


Appear of respiration to the just.” 
Milton: P. L., xii, 540. 


2. In the same sense as II. 1. 
“ Ev'ry breath, by respiration stro 
Fore'd downward.” Cowper  Fask, iv. 848. 
* 3, An interval. 
IL. Technically : 


1. Physiol.: The process of breathing, in 
which oxygen is taken into the lungs by in- 
spiration, and carbonic acid expelled by ex- 
piration, the carbonic acid being given out 
by the blood, and oxygen taking its place. 
When respiration is interfered with, asphyxia 
takes place, except in hibernation fos: The 
action of respiration exposes the blood to the 
air, and, by mutual diffusion, the two actions 
of oxygenating the blood and freeing it of 
carbonic acid are accomplished by the same 
act, thus resembling the endosmose and exos- 
mose of liquids. In the higher animals, the 
capillaries are connected with the arteries 
immediately issuing from the heart, effecting 
a constant renewal in the blood, and, by a 
series of muscular movements fresh air is 
supplied, and vitiated air removed alter- 


“4 . ~ = 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rfile, fill; try, Syrian. », © = é; ey =4; qu=kw. 
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nately, owing to nervous reflex action, not 
dependent on the will, as the same process 
goes on in sleep, and in other unconscious 
states. The lungs themselves are almost 
passive in the process. In the lowest and 
simplest forms of animals, the aquatic, no 
special apparatus is provided for the aéra- 
tion of the fluids of the body, this being 
effected by the general movements of the 
body, or by cilia (q.v.), producing the neces- 
sary currents. In bivalve molluscs, the inter- 
nal surface of the mantle or skin-lining of the 
valves is in some cases the organ of 
respiration ; in others, the mantle is convo- 
luted into four folds, fringed at the edges, 
with the same action as gills in fishes. The 
transition from gill-like tufts in animals 
which can either breathe air or water, as the 
leech and the earth-worm, is seen in the for- 
mation in them of small sacs at regular inter- 
vals on each side of the body, opening by a 
row of pores termed spiracles or stigmata. 
In insects, the spiracles o into tubes, 
which communicate with each other through 
the body, and are Se from closing by 
an elastic spiral fibre winding round them, 
serving the purpose of the cartilaginous rings 
in the trachea and bronchi of the air-breath- 
ing vertebrata; in spiders, the eo eae 
apparatus becomes more concentrated, an 
through the different classes of animals there 
is a gradual leading-up to the delicate and 
a cea apparatus seen in the higher 
vertebrata. [Luncs.] The number of the re- 
spiratory movements in health are from four- 
teen to eighteen per minute. Besides carbonic 
acid, watery vapour and a minute quantity 
of organic matter are exhaled in respiration, 
the latter varying in accordance with the 
state of the digestive apparatus. 

2. Bot.: A term occasionally used for the 

in plants somewhat analogous to that 
of respiration in animals. A plant takes 
carbon deoxide from the yori aia decom- 
osing it under the action of chlorophyll and 
fight, emitting the oxygen, and retaining the 
carbon to build up the vegetable structure. 
During darkness, 0: n is absorbed and 
carbon dioxide given off, but not in quantities 
go great as to vitiate the atmosphere of the 
room in which flowers in pots are kept. 

3. Pathol. : In effusion of pus into the pleura 
the respiration is bronchial, in one stage of 
phthisis it may be cavernous, in another 
puerile, 


Artificial respiration : 

q Therapeutics: Respiration produced by 
artificial means in apparent death from drown- 
ing, or from the administration of a too 
powerful anesthetic. [DRrown1ne, §.] 


* rés-pi-ra‘tion-al, a. (Eng. respiration ; 


-al.) Pertaining or relating to respiration ; 


respiratory. 
?rés'-pi-ra-tive, a. [Eng. respirat(ion) ; 


-ive.] Performing respiration. 


rés’-pi-ra-tor, s. (Fr. respirateur.] A de- 
vice for breathing through, worn over the 
mouth, or the nose and mouth, and secured 
by a bandage, strap, or other contrivance, to 
exclude injurious matters, such as smoke or 
dust, from the lungs, or to change the condi- 
tion of the air by passing it through medica- 
ments or gauze, Respirators are used by 
cutlers and other grinders to exclude the dust 
from the lungs. Such respirators may have 
magnetic gauze to attract the passing particles 
of steel. Respirators for persons having weak 
Jungs have several folds of fine gauze, which 
warm the air as it passes through, 

rés'-pi-ra-tor-y, ré-spir’-a-tor-y, a. 
[Resprrator.] Pertaining to or serving for 
respiration. 

= he construction of the r 

Wid ank pid are not the aia ieee ng 
respiratory -centre, respiratory 
nerve-centre, s. 

Anat.: A small portion of the lower part 
of the medulla, on either side of the median 
line. It is believed that there are two on 
each side, one regulating the movements of 
inspiration, the other of expiration, 

“ n of the ystem 

Gate Gems tne vital knot or ganglion of life. 
We shall speak of it as the respiratory-centre.”— 
Foster: Physiol. (ed. 4th), p. 354. 
respiratory-sounds, s. pl. 
Pathol. : Sounds produced by respiration in 
health and disease as ascertained by ausculta- 
tion (q.v.). [RESPIRATION, 3.] 


t respiratory-surface, s. 
Anat, : The surface of the lungs exposed to 
the action of the air in respiration. 


respiratory-system, s. 
Anat.; The suyecenae for conducting the 
process of respiration, 


respiratory-tree, s. 

Zool. : Two branched and arborescent tubes, 
with cecal terminations, arising from the 
cloaca of the Holothurians. 


respiratory-tubes, s. pl. 
Zool.: Two tubes along the sides of the 
body in the Rotifera, 


ré-spire’, *re-spyre, v.i. & t. [Fr. respirer, 
from Lat. respiro=to breathe: re- = again, 
and spiro = to blow.] 
A, Intransitive : 
1. To breathe ; to take air into, and exhale 
it from the lungs for the maintenance of 
animal life. 


“ A short relief, which but prolongs bis pain ; 
He faints by fits ; and then respires again.’ 
Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphoses xii. 


*2. To catch breath, to recover breath. 
(Spenser.) 
*3. To blow. 


“ Alone the wind from Lihya’s sands respires.” 
Hoole: Jerusalem Delivered, xiii, 


* 4, To take rest, as after toil or exertion. 


“See! the tortured ghosts respire, 
See shady forms advance!" 
Pope: Ode on St, Cecilia's Day. 


* 5, To recover, to rouse one’s self. 


“ Then shall the Britons, late dismay’d and weake, 
From their long vassalage gin to re.” 
Li Spenser : #. Q., LIT, iil. 36. 
*B. Transitive: 


1, To breathe ; to inhale and exhale, as air. 
2. To breathe out, to exhale, 


rés_pi-rém’6-tér, s, An instrument for 
measuring respiration and determining its 
character. 
rés’-pite, *res-pit, * res-pitt, s. (0. 
Fr. pote f (Fr. répit), from Fag ectum, 
accus. of respectus =respect (q.v.): Ital. res- 
pitto, rispitto.] 
* I. Ordinary Language: 
1. Respect. (Chaucer.) 
2, A temporary cessation or intermission of 
an operation, process, or act; a pause, a stop, 
a delay. 
“The bad make no respite, 


Thathe ne shulde hym slea anone.” 
Gower: 0, A., vil. 


3. A temporary delay, postponement, or 
putting off of something fixed; forbearance, 
stay. 

of “TI crave but a ae rane bin 

Shakesp. : Measure Jor Measure, |v, 

Il. Law: 


1, The temporary suspension of the execu- 
tion of a capital offender ; a reprieve. 

2. The delay of appearance at court granted 
to a jury beyond the proper term. 

For difference between respite and interval 
see INTERVAL. 


rés‘-pite, v.t. [Rxsrire, s.] 
* I, Ordinary Language: 
1, To give or allow a respite to, to relieve 
by a temporary cessation. 


“In doyng herof he spent ten dayes, not respityng 
hys sculdlexs from their labour so muche as the nyght 
tyme,” —Goldinge ; Casar's Comment., fo. 115. 


2. To put off; to delay, to postpone, to sus- 
pend. 
“ They were promised payment in November follow- 
ing i. til 


which time they were to respite it.”—Clare1.- 
Civil War. 


Il. Law: 
1. To suspend for a time the execution of ; 
to reprieve. 
“ And by this cause he was respited, 
So that the death him was acquited.” 
Gower: 0. A., 1. 
2. To adjourn ; to put off. 


“ The recognisances of the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion were respited sine die."—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 3, 
1885, 


*rés'-pite-léss, a. ([Eng. respite ; 
Without respite or relief. 
*ré-splénde’, vi. [Lat. resplendeo.] [Re- 


SPLENDENT.] To shine. (Lydgate.) 


ré-splénd-enge, ré-splénd’-en-¢y, s. 
[Lat. resplendentia, from resplendens = re- 
splendent (q.v.).} Brilliant lustre, splend- 
our; vivid brightness. 


my 


ré-splénd’-ent, a. (Lat. resplendens, pr. par. 
cnn shine again, toshine brightly ; 
splendeo=to shine.) Shining with brilliant 
lustre ; vividly bright. 
Tess pepientery focbe P. Lu kv. 728, ~ 
ré-splénd-ent-ly, adv. (Eng. resplendent ; 
-ly.| In a respleudent mauner; with vivid 
brightness or lustre. 


*re-splend-i-shant, * re-splend- - 
— a [O. Fr. resplendissant.) Resplen- 
ent, 
“ And thro ertuo of thy full hi 
Causest ie world habe oletinnoeae 
Fabyan: Ohronicle, c. xlix. 
*ré-splénd’-ish-ing, * r lend-ish- 
ynge, a (RespLenpisHAntT.) splendent, 
“The heuyn visible is most pleasauntly garnished 
with planet; and sterres, resplendishynge in the 
moost4 pure firmament of asure colour.”—Sir 7. Elyot: 
Governovr, bk. iii., p. 162. 
ré-split’, v.t. ori. [Pref. re-, and Eng. split, 
v. (q.v.).] To split again, or a second time, 


ré-spond’, v.i. & t. [O. Fr. respondre (Fr. ré- 
pondre)= to answer, to match, from Lat, 
respondeo, from vre-= back, in return, and 
spondeo = to promise.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1, To make answer ; to reply in words; to 
answer. 


“Your business was not to oppose, but to respond.” 
—Waterland: Works, i. 5. f 2 


2. To answer or reply in any way ; to exhibit 
some effect or action in return to a force or 
stimulus, 

* 3. To correspond, to suit. 

4, To be answerable or liable to make pay- 
ment: as, To be held to respond in damages. 
(Amer.) 

B. Transitive: 

* 1. To answer, to reply. 

* 2. To correspond to; to agree with. . 


“ His great deeds respond his speeches great.” 
Fuirefax: Godfrey of Boulogne, x. 


3. To answer; to satisfy by payment; to 
pay. (Amer.) 


ré-spond’, s. [REsPonp, v.] 

*T, Ord. Lang. : An answer, a reply. 

II. Technically : 

1, Arch. : Ahalf-pier or pillar attached toa 
wall, to support an arch. 

2. Eccles.: A short anthem or versicle, in- 
terrupting the reading of a chapter, which is 
not to proceed till the anthem is ended. 

“ He did sing this hymne, Felix namque. And that 

respond being ended, &c."—Foxe ; Actes, fo. 585. 
ré-spon’-dé, s. [Responp, s.] 
responde-book, s._ A book kept by the 
directors of Chancery in Scotsand for entering 
the accounts of all non-entry and relief duties 
payavle by heirs who take precepts from 
Chancery. 
*ré-spdnd’-ence, * ré-spond’-en-¢y, s. 
[Eng. responden(t) ; -ce, -cy.] 

1. The quality or state of being respondent; 

an answering, a response. 


“ Th’ anglicall soft trembling voices made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet,” 
Spenser: F. Q., I. xii. TL 


2. Correspondence, agreement, 
* His rent in fair respondence muat arise 
To double treble of his one yeare's price,” 
Hall; Satires, v1 
ré-spond’-ent, a. & s. [Lat. respondens, pr. 
par. of respondeo = to respond (q.v.).] 
A. As adj.: Answering ; giving response ; 
answering to demand or expectation, 
B, As substantive: 
1, One who answers; one who maintains a 
thesis in reply, and whose province is to re- 
fute objections, or to overthrow arguments. 


“ Anawering the difficulty proposed, which was the 
part of a respondent."—Waterland : Works, i, 2, 


2. One who answers in a suit, particularly 

in a chancery or divorce suit. 
rés-pon-dén’-ti-a (t as sh), s. [Lat., from 
respondeo = to respond (q.v.). } 

Comm. : A contract of hypothecation differ- 
ing from a bottomry bond (q.v.) in that both 
ship and cargo are pledged. 

*ré-spons’-al, *re-spons-all, a. & s. 
[RESPONSE. } 
A, As adj. : Responsible, answerable, liable. 


“ For whom he was to be responsal both to God and 
the king.”"—Heylin: Life of Laud, p. 213. 


meee 
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B. As substantive : 
1. A response, an answer. 
2. One who is responsible for another; a 
surety. 
“ Anatolius was put into the see of Constantinople 


by the influence of Dioscorus, whose responsal he had 
been.”—Burrow ; On the Pope's Supremacy. 


ré-sponse’, * re-spons, s. fo. Fr. response, 
from Lat, responsum, neut. of responsus, pa. 
par. of respondeo = to respond (q.v.).] 

L. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of responding, answering, or re- 

plying. 

2. An answer, reply, or anything of the 

nature of a reply. 
“ What was his respons, I ne sauh ne herd.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 98. 
3. Specif. : An oracular reply. 

“The church was conducted in every step, at first 
by oracular vresponses."— Warburton: Doctrine of 
Grace, bk. i., ch. v. 

*4, A reply to an objection in a formal 

disputation. 


“ Let the respondent not turn opponent; except in 
retorting the arguinent upon his adversary after a 
direct response ; and even this is allowed only as a 
confirmation of his own response.” — Watts. 


5. The answer to a versicle in the Church 
service. The signs for these words are ¥ (ver- 
sicle) and R& (response). 


“Tertullian takes notice that the popes in 
baptism were then somewhat larger than the model 
laid down by Christ.”"—Waterland ; Works, v. 161. 


II. Music: A repetition of the given subject 
in a fugue by another part of the fugue. 


* ré-sponse’léss, a. [Eng. response; -less,] 
Giving no response or answer ; not responding. 


“The two next were also responseless to my 
charmers.”—Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 


ré-spons-i-bil-i-ty, s. 
-ity; Fr. responsabilité.) 
1. The quality or state of being responsible, 
answerable, accountable, or liable, as for a 
person, trust, office, debt, &c. 


“He was not disposed to take on himself the 
esos Sq of disobedience." —Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., 
. xvili. 


2. Ability to answer in payment; means of 
meeting liabilities. 

3. That for which one is_ responsible, 
answerable, accountable, or liable, as a trust, 
duty, debt, &c. 


ré-spons-i-ble, a. [Eng. respons(e) ; -ible; 
Fr. & Sp. responsable ; Ital. risponsabile.] 
1. Able to answer or respond to any claim 3 
able to discharge any claim or duty ; having 
means adequate to meet any claim. 


“Not knowing that the bill is legal, or that the 
man bound is honest or responsible."—Locke. 


2. Liable to be called upon to respond ; 
answerable, liable, accountable, as for a debt, 
duty, trust, claim, &c. 


“Ts the doctor \ ainerie| to be responsible for the 
nature, quality, and tendency of all his notions?”— 
Waterland : Works, Vv. 115. 


3. Involving responsibility: as, a responsible 
position or office. 


ré-spons’-i-ble-néss, s. [Eng. responsible ; 
-ness.!) The quality or state of being re- 
sponsible ; responsibility. 


ré-spons’-i-bly, adv. [Eng. responsib(le) ; 
-ly.| In a responsible manner. 


ré-spon’-sion, s. [Lat. responsio, from re- 
sponsus, pa. par. of respondeo=to respond 
(q.v.); O. Sp. responsion ; Ital. responsione.]} 
1. The act of answering; response, reply, 
answer. 


“ Responsions unto the questions.”— Burnet: Re- 
cords, bk. iii., No. 21. 


2. (Pl.): At Oxford University, the first 
examination of a candidate for a degree. 
Also called the Little-go (q.v.). 


yS-spdns-ive, a. & s, 
Besponsivo. | 
A. As adjective : 
1. Answering ; making answer or reply. 
“ A soft responsive voice was heard at every close.” 
Collins : Odes; The Passions. 
2. Correspondent; making, or acting in 
response, 
“Save when to thine my heart responsive swells,” 
Byron: Corsair, i. 1. 


(Wer. 


[Eng. responsible ; 


[Fr. responsif; Sp. 


* 3. Responsible, liable, answerable. 
Taylor.) 
* B. As subst.: An answer, a reply. 


“* Responsives to such as ye wrote of the dates be- 
fore rehearsed.”—Burnet : Records, bk. ii., No. 23, 


response—rest 


* ré-spons-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. responsive ; 
-ly.] In a responsive manner; by way of 
response, 


* ré-spons'-Ive-néss, s. [Eng. responsive ; 
-ness.| The quality or state of being respon- 
sive ; readiness to answer. 

“Taking advantage of the girl’s responsiveness." — 
Cassell's Saturday Journal, July 10, 1886, p. 650, 

ré-spons’-or-y, a. & s. [Low Lat. respon- 
sorius, neut. responsoriwm.] 

A, Asadj.: Containing response or answer 5 
answering. 

B. As substantive: 

1. A response; specif., the answer of the 
people to the priest in alternate speaking in 
the Church service. 

“The Sarum lights were put out, one at the begin- 
ning of each antiphon and responsory.”—Church 
Times, April 2, 1886. 

2. A response-book ; a choir-book contain- 
ing the music of the versicles aud responses. 


res-sant, s. [RESAUNT.? 


* rés'-sAult, s. [Fr.] 
Arch. : The recess or projection of a mem- 
ber from or before another, so as to be out of 
the line of range with it. 


* rés'-saunt, s. [RESAUNT.] 


rést (1), *reste, s. [A.S. rest, rest, cogn. 
with Dut. rust ; Dan. & Sw. rast ; Icel. rést = 
the distance between two resting-places, a 
stage; Goth. rusta =a stage of a journey, a 
mile ; O. H. Ger. rasta = rest ; Ger. rast ; Ital. 
resta.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, The state of being in quiet or repose ; ces- 
sation of bodily or mental labour or exertion ; 
release from exertion or action: quiet, repose. 

“ So forth she rode, without repose or vest.” 
Spenser: F. Q., ILL, iv. 6. 
2. Sleep, slumber. 
“ God give you good rest.”—Shakesp. : Oomedy of Er- 
rors, iv. 3, 

3, Hence, fig. or poet., the last sleep ; death ; 
the grave: as, He has gone to his rest. 

4, Freedom from anything which disturbs, 
disquiets, or harasses; peace, tranquillity, 
quiet, 

“* And the land had rest forty years.”—Judges lii. 11. 

5. A piace of quiet and repose ; a permanent 
peaceful habitation. 


“ Unto whom I sware in my wrath that they should 
not enter into my rest.”—Psalm xcv. 11. 


* 6, Stay, abode, residence. 
“In Tarsus was not best 
Longer for him to make his res¢,” 
Shakesp.: Perictes, ii. (Prol.) 
7. That on which anything leans, lies, or is 
placed for support ; a support. [II. 1, 2, 8, 5.] 


“He made narrowed rests round about, that the 
beams should not be fastened in the beams of the 


house.”—1 Kings vi. 6. 
*8, A-syllable. (Ben Jonson.) 


*9, A set, game, or match at tennis, 
Il. Technically : 
1, Arm.: A support for a lance or spear. 


“ Rushing, ten thousand horsemen came, 
With spears in rest, and hearts on flame,” 
Scott: Lord of the Isles, vi. 24. 


2, Billiards: A support for the top of the 
cue, when the player cannot reach sufficiently 
far to support it with his hand. 

3. Gun. : A support for the muzzle of a gun 
in aiming and firing. 

4, Her.: A name given 
to a figure of doubtful 
origin and import, taken 
by some for a spear-rest, 
by others for a musical 
instrument of some kind, 
and hence also called an 
organ-rest. 

5. Lathe: A device for 
supporting a piece of 
work in a lathe or vice. 

6. Music: An interval of silence occurring 
in the course of a movement between one 
sound and another; the sign or character 
enjoining the silence of a performer for a 
given length of time. Each note has its 
corresponding rest, ¢.g., 


eS wee a 


BSS Ae aie aalyivtaon’ thd 


Dots may be affixed to rests, and have the 


REST, 


same effects upon them as upon notes, €.9ey 
[’* is equal toa rest of three-quavers ; td 
equal to a rest of seven-semiquavers. 

7. Physics: Absolute rest is the permanence 
of a body’s position with respect to ideal fixed 
points in space; relative rest that with re- 
spect to surrounding bodies. 

8. Pros.: A short pause of the voice in 
reading ; a cesura, 

*@ To set up one’s rest: A phrase taken 
from the game of primero in which it meant 
to take one’s stand on the cards in one’s hand, 
as being in the player’s opinion better than 
those of his opponent: hence, to take one’s 
chance upon anything; to fix or set one’s 
hopes ;, to make up one’s mind. 


“Sea fights have been final to the war, but this is, 
when princes set up their rest upon the battle.”"— 
Bacon. 


rést (2), s. [Fr. reste, from rester = to rest (2) 5 
Sp. resto, resta ; Ital. resto.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
1. That which is left over or remains after 
the separation or withdrawal of a part; re- 
mainder, residue. 
“ Joab repaired the rest of the city.”—1 Chron. xi. 8. 
2. Others ; persons not included in a propo- 
sition or category. (With the def. article.) 


“ A sable cloud conceal'd her from the rest.” 
Pope: Homer; liad i. 266. 


II. Comm. : A surplus or reserve fund held. 
by a bank or other company to equalize the 
dividends when the profits made fall below 
the amount required to pay the usual divi- 
dend, or to fall back upon in any emergency. 
Also a technical term used in the Bank of 
England weekly reports, denoting the balance 
of assets above liabilities. It is of the nature 
of a reserve against any contingencies that 
may arise, and dates from the year 1722. 

4 Tor the rest: As regards all other matters: 
or points. 


* rést (3), s. [WREsT, s.] 


rést (1), vi. & ¢. [A.S. restan; O. H. Ger. 
restjan, rastjan ; Sw. rasta ; Dut. rusten ; Ger. 
rasten.| [REST (1), s.] 
A. Intransitive: 
1, To take rest; to cease from labour or 
Sr age to leave off work of any kind; to 
stop. 


“He rested on the seventh day fro. 1 all his work 
which he had made.”"—G@enesis ii. 2. 


2. To be still or without motion. 


“ Over the tent a cloud shall vest by day.” 
Milton: P. L., xii. 257. 


3. To abide, to settle, to remain. 


“The spirit of the Lord shall vest upon him,”— 
Isaiah x1. 2. 


4, To stand for support; to be supported : 
as, A pillar rests on its base. 

5. To lie for repose; to recline; to lean for 
support or quiet. 


“The wretched father (father now no more) 
In sullen sorrow rested on the shore,” 
. Pitt: Virgil; dineidx 
6. To lie, to stay, to abide. 


“At Northampton they do rest to-night.” 
Shakesp.: Richard ITI., il, 4 


7. To lean, to depend, to rely. 

* 8. To be satisfied ; to acquiesce. 

9. To sleep, to slumber, to repose. 

10. To sleep the sleep of death; to die; te 
be dead. 

11, To be free from anything disquieting, 
harassing, or disturbing; to be undisturbed a 
to enjoy peace and quiet. (Isaiah vii. 19.) 

12. To remain or be fixed in any state or- 
opinion. 

jie ae, Gee in your foolery."—Shakesp. : Comedy of 

13. To be in a certain state or position; to 
stand: as, I will tell you how the matter resis. 

14, To lie, to depend ; to be in the power of, 
(Followed by with, formerly also by in: as, 
The remedy rests with him.) 

B. Transitive: 


1, To lay at rest; to give rest or repose to. 


“God rest all Christian souls !” 
Shakesp. ; Romeo & Juliet, i. 3. 


2. To place, lay, or set for support ; to lean. 


“On the sand one end he rested.” 
Longfellow: Hiawatha, ix. 


{J To rest one’s self: To take rest; to cease 
from labor or exertion. 

3. To remove and Iay aside fora time; as, fo 
rest one’s hat, or coat, de, (Southern U.S.) 


ee = s 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g0, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. m, c= 6; ey =a; qu= kw. 


“r&st (2), vt, [Fr. rester, from Lat, 1 
» vt, is . resto = to 
stop behind, to remain : re- = behind, back, 


and sto=to stand; Sp. 5 
[Rest (2), 1 ip. restar ; Ital. restare.] 


1. To remain ; to be left. 


“Nought rests for me but to proclama- 
tion."—Shakesp 21 Henry VI, Arg Pigs . 


2. To continue to be; to remain, 
“IT rest thy secret friend.” 
Shakes; 


~ rést (3), : cA 7 : Rape of Lucrece, 626. 
vt, co . +V.). 
Tart, ntract. of arrest (q.v.).] 


*re-stag-nant, a. [Lat. resta 

a i; . gnans, pr. par. 

of restagno = to overflow.) Stagnant: remain- 
ing without flow or motion. 5 : 


“The nearer we come to the top of the atmosph 
the shorterand lighter is the cyliuder of air incumbent 
upon the restagnant mercury."—Soyle: Works, i, 151. 


*ré-stig’-nate, v.i. (Lat. restagnatus, pa. 
par. of restagno.] [ResTaGNant.] To stag- 
nate ; to remain without flow or motion. 


“The blood returns thick, and is apt to restagnate.” 
—Wiseman.: Surg i, ch. xt e 


ery, 
*ré-stig-na-tion, s. (Lat. restagnatio. 
The state of being stagnant ; stagnation. : 
“Tt proceedeth from th ation of gross b> 
i yrteeten 4 purgirg, ie Spar err ‘ai ae 
ré-stamp’, v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. stamp, v.] 
To stamp again, as a restamping writ. 


rést’-ant, a. [Fr., from Lat. restans, pr. par. 
of resto= to remain.] [Resr (2), v.] 
*1. Ord. Lang. : In possession of. 

“Th Ney F 

0 ey a Aegrtg all those things."—P, Holand: 


2. Bot.: Persistent (q.v.). 


Ate’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. state, v. 
(q.v.).] To state again or anew, < = 


rés-taur’,, rés-tor’,s. [Fr. restawr = recov- 
ery of a loss as against an insurer, from Lat. 
restawro = to restore (q.v.). } 

Law : The remedy or recourse which assurers 
have against each other, according to the date 
of their assurances ; or against the masters, if 
the loss arise through their default ; also, the 
remedy or recourse a person has against his 
guarantee or other person, who is to indemnify 
him from any damage sustained. 


*rés-taur’, v.t. [Lat. restauro.] To restore 


(a-v.). 

“ The Lord (saith rian) dooth vonchsafe in manie 
of his seruants to foreshew to come the restauring of 
his church, the stable quiet of our health and safe- 
guard.”—Fox: Actes, p. 62. 


restaurant (as res-to-ran), s. [Fr., prop. 
pr. par. of restawrer = to restore (q.v.).] An 
eating-house; a place for refreshment; a 
house where liquors and cooked food are sold. 
“To make the personal acquaintance of the repre- 
sentatives of the press at the restaurant named."— 
Referee, Aug. 29, 1836. 
*yrés'-tau-rate, v.t. (Lat. restawratus, pa. 
par. of restawro.] To restore. 


“Tf one repulse has us quite ruinated, 
And fortune never can be restaurated.” 
Turberville, 
res-tau'-ra-téur (au as 6),s. [fr.] The 
keeper of a restaurant. 


“All the railway restaurateurs were up in arms, 
imagining that the satirist’s scorn applied to them.”— 
Daily Telegraph,’Jan, 16, 1885. 


*yres-tau-ra-tife, a. [(Resrorarive.] 


*rés-tau-ra’-tion, * res-tau-ra-ci-on, s. 
(Fr. restawration, from Lat. restawrationem, 
accus. of restawratio = a restoring ; Sp. restau- 
racion ; Ital. restawrazione.] Restoration. 


“ Adam is in us an original cause of our nature, and 
of that corruption of nature which causes death; 
Christ as the cause original of restauration to life.”— 
Hooker: Eccles. Polity. 


*reste,s. [Rest (1), s.] 
‘re-stém’, vt. [Pref. re-, and Eng. stem, v. 


(q.v.).] To force back against the current, 


‘And now they do restem 
Their backward course.” ‘Shakesp. : Othello, 1. 8. 


yést’/-fal, *rést’-fall, «. [Bng. rest (1), 3. ; 
full.) 


1. Full of rest; at rest; quiet. 
“ Restfull peas.”"—Fabyan : Ohronycle (an. 1364), 
*2. Giving rest or peace. 
“ x I wd 
Tired with all these, for py npr fe 
wést-fal-ly, adv. [Eng. restful; -ly.] 
restful manner ; quietly, peacefully. 
“Livin poet bo! and in helth."—Zlyot : Governour, 
bk. iii., Am x 


Ina 


rest—restive 


rést-fiill-néss, s. [Eng. restful; - 
quality or state of being ae ace’ a 
he te mi restfulnesse mat peas,” 
rést’-har-row, s. {Eng. rest (8), 
harrow. So named because the } 
arrest the harrow.] 
1, Bot. : [ONonts). 
2. Entom. : A British geometer moth, Aplasta 
ononaria, The caterpillar feeds in April and 
September on Ononis spinosa; the moth flies 
in May, July, and August, 


rést’-hduse, s. (Eng. rest (1), and house.] An 
empty house for the accommodation of travel- 
lers ; a choultry or serai. (Indian.) 


rés-ti-a’-c8-m, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. resti(o); 
Lat. ‘bes, ot adj. suff. -acee.] ao! 
Bot. : Restiads ; an order of Endogens, alli- 
ance Glumales. Herbaceous plants or under- 
shrubs, with leaves simple and narrow or 
wanting; culms naked or with sheaths; 
flowers in spikes or heads, often unisexual ; 
stamens two or three; ovary with one or 
more cells, each cell one-seeded ; fruit capsu- 
lar or nucamentaceous. Chiefly from South 
America, the Cape, and Australia, Known 
genera 23, species 171. 


oe s. (Mod. Lat. resti(o); Eng. suff. 
“ad 

Bot. (Pl.): The Restiacess, (Lindley.) 
* rés’-tiff, a. &s. [REstIvE.] 


A. As adj. : The same as RESTIvE (q.Vv.). 
“ The beast which bore him began to 


v., and 
ong roots 


Ww restiff 
and ungovernable."—Dryden: Virgil ; Gael (Ded.) 


3. As subst. ; A restive or stubborn horse. 
rés'-tiff-néss, s. [REsTIVENEss.] 


rés'-ti-form, a. (Lat. restis=a cord, and 
forma = form, shape.] Like a cord in form. 
restiform-bodies, s. pl. 

Anat. : Two lateral rounded eminences or 
columns in the medulla oblongata, They are 
directly continuous with the posterior, and 
with part of the antero-lateral columns of the 
spinal cord. (Quain.) 


*rést/-i-ly, adv. (Eng. resty; -ly.] In a 
sluggish manner, stubbornly. 


* ré-stine’-tion, s. (Lat. restinctio, from re- 
stinctus, pa. par. of restingwo = to extinguish.] 
The act of extinguishing or quenching. 


* rést/-i-néss, s. [Eng. resty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being resty ; sluggishness. 


“ By restiness and lying still all the winter.”"—P. 
Holland: Pliny, pt. 1., p. 210, 


rést'-ing, pr. por. ora. [Rxst (1), v.] 
resting-owing, «a. 
Scots Law : 
1. Remaining due. (Said of a debt.) 
2. Indebted. (Said of a debtor.) 


resting-place, s. 
1. Ord, Lang.: A place for rest or repose ; 
hence, used, poet. or fig., for the grave, 


“ To this commodious resting-place he led.” 
Wordsworth: Kxcursion, bk. vi. 


2. Arch.: A half or quarter-pace in a stair- 
case. 

resting-spore, s. 

Bot.: An embryo in Algals which does not 
germinate at once but is set free when the 

lant decays, falls to the ground, remains 
Reacant through the winter, and germinates 
in spring. Called also a Teleutospore. 


* ryé-stin’- h (gu as gw), vt. [Lat. re- 
stinguo.] To extinguish. 


“Hence the thirst of languishing souls is restin- 
guishe2.”"—Field ; Of Controv, (Life, ed. 1716), p. 41. 


rés'-ti-6, s. (Lat. = a rope-maker.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Restiaces (q.v.). 
Species many; the majority from South 
Africa. The tough wiry stems of Restio tec- 
torwm are used for thatching. 


ré-stip’-u-late, v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng, stip- 
ulate (q.v.).] To stipulate anew. 


* re-stip-u-la’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
stipulation (q.v.).| The act of restipulating ; 
a new or renewed stipulation. 


“Tf the restipulation weze absolute, . . I cannot 
excuse the good king.”"—Bp. Hall: Contempi., Heze- 
kiah & Sennacherid. 


| * rés-ti-ti-tor, s. 
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*rés’-ti-tue, v.t. (Fr. restituer, from Lat. 
restituo.] (RESTITUTE, v.] To restore, § 


“And yf thow wite nevere to wham, ne were thow 
sholde restitue, 
Bere hit to the bishop.” P. Plowman: B., v. 281. 


* rés’-ti_tite, v.t, (Lat. restitutus, pa. par. 
of restituo ; re- = back, again, and statuo = te 
set up.) To restore to a former state or con- 
dition. 

“The inclosures which would be affected and resti- 
tuted by Mr. Jessie Collings'’s regulations.”—eld, 
Oct. 17, 1885, 

* rés‘-ti-tiite, s. (Resrrrurs, v.] That which 
is restored or offered in place of something ; 
a substitute, 


és-ti-ti’-ti-o _té- 
Son Oa té-griim (ti as shi), 


Law: The rescinding of a contract or trans- 
action, so as to place the parties to it in the 
same position with respect to one another as 
they occupied before the contract was made 
or the transaction took place. 


rés-ti-ti’-tion, res-ti-tu-ci-on, s.  [Fr. 
restitution, from Lat. restitutionem, accns. of 
restitutio, from restitutus.] [RESTITUTE, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1, The act of replacing or restoring that 
which is lost or has been taken away. The 
act of restoring to a person some thing or 
right of which he has been unjustly deprived. 

“ By common law there was no restitution of ds 
upon an indictment, because it is at the suit of the 
crown only.”—Blackstone ; Comment., bk. iv., ch. 27. 

2. The act of making good, or of giving an 
equivalent for any loss, damage, or injury; 
indemnification, (Generally with the verb to 
make.) 

“Tf the sun be risen upon him, there shall be blood 
shed for him; for he shall make full restitution.”"— 
Exodus xxii. 3. 

3. That which is given or paid in return 
for something lost, taken away, injured, or 
destroyed ; satisfaction made. 

4, The recovery of a former state or posture ; 
the return of elastic bodies forcibly bent or 
compressed to their original state. 

II. Law: The putting a person in possession 
of lands or tenements of which he has been 
unlawfully disseized. 


JQ) Restitution of all things: [REsTORa- 
TION, {| (1)]. 

(2) Restitution of conjugal rights : 

Law: (See extract). 


“The suit for restitution of conjugal rights is also 
another species of matrimonial cause; which may be 
brought when either lives separate from the other 
evel fe rosie eect again, aftpes Party bs 
weak enough to desire it," Blackstone: Comment.. bir. 

, ch. 4, 

(3) Restitution of minors: 

Law: A restoring of minors to rights lost by 
deeds executed during their minority. 

(4) Restitution of stolen goods : 

Law: Formerly there was no restitution ot 
stolen goods on an indictment, but the party 
robbed had to bring an appeal of robbery. 
Now alike in the United States and Great 
Britain, stolen goods are restored unless in the 
case of a negotiable security in the hands of 
a person who in purchasing it had no reason 
to believe that it had been dishonestly appro- 
priated. 

(5) Writ of restitution : 

Law: A writ which lies where judgment has 
been reversed to restore to the defendant what 
he has lost. 


“Tf execution has been levied on the plaintiff in 
error for debt or damages, he is entitled to a writ of 
restitution, in order that he may recover all that he 
has thereby lost.”—Blackstone : Comment., bk. ili., ch, 
15. 


restitution-edict, s. 

Hist, ; An edict published a.p. 1629 by the 
Emperor Ferdinand II., ordering the Pro- 
testants to deliver up to the Roman Catholic 
authorities all ecclesiastical property which 
had fallen into their hands since the religious 
peace of Passau established in the previous 
century. In 1648, at the end of the Thirty 
Years War, the edict was revoked. 


{Lat.] One who makes 


restitution ; a restorer. 
“Their rescuer or restéitutor, Quixote.”— Gayton: 
Festivous Notes, p. 124. 


rag'-tive, * res-tie, * rés'-tiff, a. (0. Fr. 
restif (Fr. rétif), from rester = to rest, to re- 
main; Ital. restio; Sp. restivo.] [Rest (2), v.] 


ens ae ee 
en an ‘< 
bai, b6); PERL, J6w1; ent yell, chorus, hin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Kenophon, exist, “Wg, 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion= shin; -tion, 


-gion = zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. 


-ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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1, Drawing back ; unwilling to go forward ; 
obstinate, stubborn ; refusing to move. 


“The people remarked with awe and wonder that 
the beasts which were to drag him to the gallows be- 
pane restive and went back.”—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 


* 2, Idle, lazy. 
“Such an idle restive presence.”—Scott : Ohristian 
Life, pt. ii., ch. iv. 


3. (By confusion with Rest (1), v.): 

(1) That will not rest or stand still; rest- 
less, fidgetty. (Applied to horses.) 

+ (2) Impatient of control, restraint, or op- 
position ; recalcitrant. (Said of persons.) 

* (3) Being at rest; being less in motion. 


“ Palsies oftenest happen on the left side; the most 
vigorous part protecting itself, and protruding the 
matter upon the weaker and restive side.”—Browne : 
Vulgar Errours. 


rés-tive-ly, adv. 
restive manner. 


(Eng. restive; -ly.] Ina 


rés’-tive-néss, s. [Eng. restive ; -ness.] 
1. The quality or state of being restive ; 
stubbornness. 
* 2, Laziness. 


“ From whatever cause this restiveness of mind pro- 
ceedeth, it is a thing most prejudicial.”—Bacon. Ad- 
vancement of Learning, bk. ii. 


3. Unwillingness to stand still; a fidgetty 
disposition. 


rést’-léss, *reste-les, *rest-—lesse, a. 
[Eng. rest (1), s. ; -less.] 
1, Not resting ; unresting ; nob quiet; un- 
easy. 
“To Melrose Abbey, for the sake 
Of Michael’s restless sprite.” 
Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 28. 
2, Being without sleep or rest; unable to 
sleep. 
“* Restless he pass'd the remnants of the night.” 
Dryden, (Vodd.) 
8. Passed without rest; sleepless: as, a 
restless night. 
4, Unwilling to remain at rest or quiet ; dis- 
sed to move or wander about ; not satisfied 
0 be at rest ; unsettled in disposition. 


“ Or else he scann'd the globe, those small domains, 
Where restless mortals such a turmoil keep.” 
homson: Castle of Indolence, ii. 11. 


5, Characterized by restlessness. 


“ Restless and mischievous temper.”— Macaulay: 
Fist. Eng., ch. ii. 


6. Inclined to agitation; turbulent: as, a 
restless nation. 
7. Unceasing ; ever-moving. 


“ A rock firm set in the eae of a restless sea,”—C. 
Bronté ; Jane Eyre, ch. xxxii. 


* 8. Not affording rest ; uneasy. 


restless-cavy, s. 


Zool. : Cavia aperea or apercea [Cava], the 
original of the guinea-pig (q.v.). 


restless-flycatcher, s. 

Ornith : Sisura inquieta, an Australian bird, 
called by the colonists the Grinder, from the 
noise it makes when darting downwards in 
pursuit of its prey. 


(Cowper.) 


* rest-lesse, a. 


rést’-léss-ly, adv. (Eng. restless; -ly.] Ina 
restless manuer ; uneasily. 


“Turning restlessly she drew the bedclothes rovnd 
her.”—C. Bronté: Jane Eyre, ch. xxi, 


rést’/-léss-néss, s. [Eng. restless ; -ness.] 
1, The quality or state of being restless or 
in continual motion. 
2. Uneasiness or unquietness of mind ; agita- 
tion ; disturbance of mind or body ; anxiety ; 
unsettled disposition. 


“A haggard look which indicated the restlessness of 
pain as well as the restlessness of ambition.”—Jd/ac- 
aulay. Hist. ng., ch. xv. 


3. Inability to rest or sleep ; sleeplessness. 


wr6-stock’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. stock, v. 
(q.v.).] To stock again or anew. 


“The aquarium at the Inventions Exhibition has 
lately been entirely restocked with marine and fresh- 
water fishes.”—Field, Oct. 3, 1885. 


rés-tor’, s. {Resravr.] 


* ré-stor’-a-ble, a. [Eng. restor(e); -able.] 
Capable of being restored to a former state or 
condition. 


“Great quantities of restorable land are made 
utterly desperate.”—Swift : Works, vol. x., let. 7. 


* ré-stor’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. restorable; 
Rad The quality or state of being restor- 
able. 


[RESTLEss. ] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, son; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2. e=é 


restively—restrain 


* ré-stor-al, s. (Eng. restor(e); -al.] The 
act of restoring ; restitution, restoration. 


“The promises of pardon to our sins, and restoral 
into God's favour,”—Barrow ; Sermons, vol. ii., ser. 4. 


rés-to-ra’/-tion, s. [RESTAURATION.] 

1, The act of restoring to, or replacing in, 
a former state or position; replacement in 
office or position; specif., the replacing of 
a person or family on a throne. 

“* Restoration would be immediately followed by & 
confiscation and a proscription.”—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiti. 

2. The act of renewing or revising; a re- 

newal, a revival, a reestablishment. 

“The year 1660, the era of the restoration of the old 
constitution.’”—Macaulay.: Hist. Hng., ch. iii. 

3. The repairing of a work of art, building, 
&c., which has fallen into decay or been in- 
jured. , 

“The restoration of paintings requires much taste, 
knowledge, and ability to ensure success.”—/airholt - 
Terms of Art. 

4, Hence, used for a plan or design of an 
ancient building, showing its original state : 
as, the restoration of a cathedral. 

5. The state of being restored; recovery of 
health or soundness; recovery from illness, 
relapse, or any bad state. 


* 6, That which is restored. 


J (1) Restoration of all things (R.V.) ; Resti- 
tution of all things (A.V.): 

Script. : The restoration in connexion with 
the second advent of Christ of the world to 
much of its primeval purity and happiness 
(Acts iii. 21; cf. also Matt. xvii. 11, Mark 
ix. 12.), 

(2) The Restoration : 


Eng. Hist.: The return of Charles II. in 
1660, and the reestablishment of Monarchy 
in England, after an interval of a little more 
than eleven years, from January 30, 1649, 
when Charles I. was beheaded, during which 
the Government of Great Britain was re- 
publican, 


(83) Universal restoration : 

Theol. : The doctrine held by some that all 
mankind, if not even the fallen angels, shall 
ultimately be restored to sinlessness and 
eternal happiness, [RESTORATIONISTS.] 


* rés-to-ra/-tion-ér, s. [Eng. restoration ; 
-er.] The same as RESTORATIONIST (q.V.). 


rés-to-ra/-tion-igm, s. [Eng. restoration ; 
-ism.) The doctrines or tenets of the Re- 
storationists. 


rés-té-ra’-tion-ist, s. 
~ist.] 
Church History (Pl.) : 


1. The followers of Origen in the opinion 
that after a certain purgation proportionate to 
their delinquencies all will be restored to God’s 
favour and to paradise, 


2, The adherents of Mr. Ballow, of America, 
who held that retribution is limited to this 
life, and that at the resurrection all will be 
restored to life and to primeval happiness. 


ré-stor’-a-tive, * res-taur-a-tif, a. & s. 
[Fr. restauratif; Sp. & Port. restawrativo ; 
Ital. ristorativo.] 

A. As adj. : Capable of restoring ; tending 
to restore or renew strength, vigour, &c. 

“T haue heard some hold opinion that it is very 

restoratiue.”—Hackluyt : Voyages, iii, 587. ~ 

B. As subst.: A medicine or preparation 
which is efficacious in restoring strength, 
vigour, &c. 

“To make me die with a restorative.” 
Shakesp,: Romeo & Juliet, v. 3, 

* ré-stor’-a-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. restorative ; 
-ly.]) In a manner or degree tending to re- 
store or renew strength, vigour, &c. 


(Eng. restoration ; 


* rés'-t0-ra-tor, s. 


(Fr. restawrateur.] A 
restorateur, 


* ré-stor’-a-tor-y, a. [Eng. restor(e) ; -atory.] 
Restorative. 


ré-store’ (1), v.t. [0. Fr. restorer (Fr. re- 
stawrer), from Lat. restawro = to restore: from 
re- =again, and a verb stawro not found, but 
seen in imstawro, and connected with Gr. 
oraupds (stawros) = that which is firmly fixed, 
a stake ; Sans. sthavara = fixed, stable, from 
the same root as Lat. sto=to stand; Sp. & 
Port. restawrar ; Ital. restawrare, ristawrare, 
ristorare. | 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1, To bring back to a former state, place, 

condition, or position ; to replace. 

“Byen the Jacobites were ashamed of the prince 
whom they were labouring to restore,”"—Macaulay ° 
Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 

2. To give or bring back; to return to a 

person, as a thing which he has lost, or which 
has been taken from him. 


“Tt shall be with thee until thy brother seek after 
it, and thou shalt restore it to him again.”—Deut. 
xxii. 2. 


3. To bring back to life; to revive, to re- 
suscitate. 

“ Whose son he had restored to life.”—2 Kings viil. 1. 

4, To bring back toa former and better state, 
as from a state of ruin, decay, or the like ; to 
repair, to rebuild. [II.] 

5. To bring back from disease or unsound- 
ness; to heal, to cure. 


“Then saith he to the man, Stretch forth thine 
hand. And he stretched it forth, and it was restored 
whole like as the other." —Matthew xii. 18. 


6. To bring back from a state of degener- 
acy or lapse ; to reclaim. 

“Tf a man be overtaken ina fault... restore such 

an one in the spirit of meekness.”—Galatiass vii. 7. 

7. To bring back ; to renew or reestablish 
after interruption: as, To restore peace or 
friendship. 

8. To give in place of, or as amends for; to 
make amends or satisfaction for; to compen- 
sate. 


“Be shall restore five oxen for an ox.”"—Ezodus 
) xxii. lL 


II. Fine Arts: 

1. To bring back, from a state of decay or 
injury, as near as may be to its primitive 
state, by a correct imitation of the original 
work of the author. 


“ Great peopeaae of the manipulation of the 
master whose work is to be restored."—Fairholt: 
Terms of Art. 
2. To form a picture, plan, or model of, as 
of something lost, mutilated, or decayed : as, 
To restore a ruined building. 


ré-store’, (2), v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. store, 
v. (q.v.).] To store again or anew: as, To 
restore goods. 


* yé-store’,s. [REsToRE (1), v.] Restoration, 

restitution. 
* Till he had made amends, and full restore, 
For all the damage which he had him doen afore.” 
Spenser: F. Q., ILL. v. 18 

*ré-store’-mént, s. [Eng. restore (1), v.3 

-ment.) The act of restoring; restoration, 
restitution. 


“They had no restorement of the Frenche kyng, for_ 
whose sake they lost all.”"—Berners: Froissart ; Cro- 
nycle, vol. i., ch. exlvii. 


ré-stor’-ér, s. [Eng. restore(1), v. 3 -er.] One 
who or that which restores, 


“The fresh air one breathes, and the exercise, bel: 
excellent restorers of health.”—Chambers' Jow 5 
Aug. 6, 1881, p. 509, 


rés-tor’-mél-ite, s. [After the Restormel 
mine, Cornwall, where found; suff. -ite(Min.). ] 


Min.: A grayish-green, massive mineral re- 
sembling agalmatolite. Hardness, 2°0; sp. gr. 
2°58. Mean results of analyses approach the 
composition of killinite (q.v.). 


ré-strain’, *re-straine, * re-strayne, 
*re-streigne, *re-streine, v.t. [O. Fr. 
restraindre (Fr. restreindre), from Lat. restringo 
= to draw back tightly, to bind back: re- = 
back, and stringo = to draw tight ; Sp. & Port. 
restringir ; Ital. restrignere, restringere, ré- 
strignere, ristringere.] [STRINGENT.] 

*1. To strain, to draw tight. 


“ His horse, with a half checked bit, and a headstall 
of sheep's leather, which being restrained to keep him 
from stumbling, hath been often burst.”"—Shakesp. : 
Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 

2, To withholdg to hold back; to keep in 
or back ; to hold or keep back froin action, 
advancement, or proceeding, by physical or 
moral force, or by interposing obstacles. 

“His troops he succeeded in restraining.”—Mac- 

aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. Tia 


3. To keep under ; to repress, to subdue, to 
curb. 


“The remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain.”— 
Psalm 1xxvi. 10. 


*4, To abridge, to limit, to restrict; to 
hinder from unlimited enjoyment. 
“ Me of my lawful pleasure she restrain'd.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbetine, il. & 
*5, To limit, to confine, to restrict. 


“* A moral] universality also is to b 
part of the predicate, "Watts: Tian reer 
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*6. To withhold, to forbear. (Job xv. 4.) 
*7. To forbid, to prohibit. 


“ Restraining all manner of le to bear sail 
any vessel or bottom, wherein a were above foe 
Ppersons.”— North: Plutarch, p. 7. 


bd ble, a. [Eng. restrain ; -abdle.] 


Capabl ne 

pable of being restrained ; adimitti 

straint. F ‘ Aho 

“ Nor is the hand of the painter more restrainable 
Browne ; Vulgar 4: 


than the of th Pia rrours, 
bk. y., Wai. ae 


ré-strained,, pa. par.ora. [Restnarn.] 
* ré-strain’-8d-l¥, adv. [Eng. restrained; 
-ly.) With restraint or limitation ; not freely. 


“ The world, which is a word of the widest exten 
and alt h it be sometimes used mate pest 
yet never nor can in any reason be interpreted 


fie a far smaller dis 
Soe AS 8 at A Bran part of the 


ré-strain’-ér, *re-strayn-er, s (Eng. 
restrain ; -er.) 


1. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which re- 
strains or withholds, 


“So these two were euer restrayners and re- 
frayners of the ilfull and vnbrid) 
libertie."—@ru/ton » ary vi. (anvis). x = 


2. Photog. : Any substance used in develop- 
ing the images produced by light, to prevent 
the action from proceeaing too eohedty. 


ré-strain-ing, pr. par. & a. [RestRAn.] 


restraining-order, s. 

Law: A temporary order to a bank or other 
public company not to permit the transfer of 
certain stock from one person to another, and 
not to pay dividends due upon it till permis- 
sion is granted. 


restraining-statu s. pl. 
Law: Statutes restricting previous rights 
and powers. 
*ré-strain’-mént, s. [Eng. restrain ; -ment.] 
The act of restraining ; restraint. 


ré-straint,, * re-strainte, s. (0. Fr. re- 
straincte, . Of restrainct, pa. . of re- 
straindre = to restrain (q.v.); Fr. restreint.] 
1. The act ofrestraining ; the act of holding 
back or hindering from motion or action ir 
any way; hinderance of the will or of any 
estion physical, mental, or moral. 
“With wise restraint 
Voluptuous.” Wordsworth > Nutting. 
2. The state of being restrained, kept back, 
or hindered from action or motion: as, To 
keep one’s feelings under restraint. 


3. Abridgment of liberty ; confinement, de- 
“ Th’ enfranchisement of Arthur, whose restraint 
Doth move the murmuring lips of discontent.” 
4. That which restrains, limits, hinders, or 
represses ; limitation, restriction, or prohibi- 
ré-stréngth’-en, vt. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
strengthen faaet To strengthen or fortify 
“ restrengthen the to d steeple of 
Clana Holinahed a ‘Scotland (te 1548). ae 
*ré-strict’, a. ([Lat. restrictus, 
restringo = to restrain (q.v.).] 
“In that restrict manner above named.”—Annota- 
tions on Glanvill (1682), p. 251. 
confine; to keep within limits; to restrain: 
as, To restrict a word to a particular use. 
accus. of restrictio, from restrictus, pa. par. of 
restringo = to restrain (q.v.) ; Sp. restriccion ; 
1. The act of restricting, confining, or limit- 
ing ; the state of being restricted, imited, or 
2. That which restricts or limits; a re- 
straint. 
the ? pedhaage government held by the ‘ories."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Bng., ch. xix. 

Real restriction : The use of words which 
pl - true if strictly interpreted, but which 
circumstances be considered. 

(2) Mental restriction : The same as MENTAL- 


tention. 
King John, iv. 2. 
tion. (Milton: P. L., i. 32.) 
again or afresh. 
ré-strick’, v.t. [ResTrict.] 
par. of 
Restricted, 
limited, contined. 
ré-strict’,, v.t. (Restrict, a.] To limit, to 
ré-stric’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. restrictionem, 
Ital. restrizione.] 
confined within bounds. 
“Those rictions were in perfect harmony with 
+3. Reservation, reserve. 
contain no deviation from the truth if the 
RESERVATION (q.V.)- 


boil, boy; pout, jowl; cat, ce, chorus, chin, bench; go, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; 


Pe 


restrainable—résum6 


*ré-stric’-tion-a-ry, a. (Eng. restriction : 
-ary.) Restrictive, vy ar eres 
ré-strict’-ive, a. &s. (Fr. restrictif.] 
A, As adjective: 


1. Having the quality of restricti 
limiting ; expressing limitation, a 


“They, who would make the restrictive {cle be- 
long to the latter cl 
es ne a a r cae and not to the first, do not 


2. Imposing restraint ; restraining, limiting. 


“This restrictive power is of itself fruitful of Chan- 
cery procedure."—vening Standard, Nov. 2, 1885. 


*3, Styptic, astringent. 


“T applied a plaister over it, mad 
mon penriotiee powGee ee Weaeent oy A od a 


“B. As subst.: A styptic or astringent 
medicine or preparation. 
“Sore of thi i "— 

2 Bee, ‘gob rans over that.”— Wise 
restrictive-endorsement, s. 
Banking, &c. : An endorsement limiting the 

payment of money to a named person, 


*ré-strict’-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. restrictive ; 
-ly.] In arestrictive manner ; with restriction 
or limitation. 

“Which is not to be understood so restrictively."— 
Government of the Tongue. 

*ré-strict’-ive-néss, s. [Eng. restrictive ; 
ay The quality or state of being restrict- 

ve. 

*ré-stringe’, v.t. ([Lat. restringo = to re- 
strain (q.¥.)-] To confine, to contract, to 
astringe. 


*ré-string-en-o¥, s. [Eng. restringen(t); 
-cy.] The quality or state of being restring- 
ent; astvingency. 

“Col i — § : 
how lours bpm restringency. Sprat: Hist. 


*ré-string-ent, a. & s. (Lat. restringens, 
pr. par. of restvingo = to restrain (q.v.).] 
A, As adj.: Capable of restringing; able 
or tending to restringe ; astringent. 
B. As subst. : A medicine which operates as 
a styptic or astringent. 

“The two latter indicate phlebotomy for revulsion, 
restringents to stanch, and incrassatives to thicken the 
blood.” —Harvey. 

*ré-strive’, v.i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. strive 
(q.v-).] To strive again or anew. 
‘ Restriving again afresh.”"—Guardian, No. 133. 


rést-¥ (1), *rést’-ie, s. [Pr. restif.] 
*1. Drawing back instead of forward; stub- 
rm, 


“Restive or resty, drawing back instead of going 
forward, as some horses do."—Phillips: New World of 
Words. 

*2. Indolent ; prone to take rest when one 

should be active ; lazy. 


“Where the master is too resty or too rich to say 
his own prayers, or to bless his own table."—Milton ; 
Iconoclastes, ch. xxiv, 


rest’-¥ (2), a. [Reasty.] 


ré-sub-jéct’, v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. subject, 
v. (q.¥-)] To subject again or anew. 


*ré-siib-jéc’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
subjection (q.v.).) A second subjection; a 
return to a state of subjection. 


“Upon the conditions of our resubjection.”"—Hall : 
Honour of Married Clergy, bk. 1., § 3 


* ré-siib-li-ma’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Bng. 
sublimation (q.v.).] A second or repeated 
sublimation. 

“By bare resublimations with fresh mercury.”"— 
Boyle: Works, i. 128. 


*ré-stib-lime’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
sublime, v. (q.V.).] To sublime again or 4 
second time. 

“Though it be most commonly uisite to resub- 
lime the sublimate."—Soyle: Works, il, 217. 


*ré-su-da'-tion, s. [0. F'r., from Lat. re- 
sudatus, pa. par. of resudo = to sweat again : 
re- = again, and sudo = to sweat. ] The act or 
state of sweating again. 

“A kind of resudation of juice proceeding from 
sweet herbs,"—Swan : Speculum Mundi. 


S-sult’, v.i. [Fr. résulter=to rebound... 
SOKeAa: from Lat. resulto = to spring back, 
to rebound; frequent. of resilio = to leap 
back: re- = back, and salio=to leap; Sp. 
resultar ; Ital. resultare, risultare.] 
*1, To leap back, to rebound. 


L the golden in, resulting from the 
aagh n> Te = Popes Homer ; Iliad xiii. 742. 
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2. To proceed, rise, or spring as a conse- 
quence ; to follow as a result or consequence ; 
to ensue. 


“Such huge extremes when nature doth unite 
Wonder trom thence results, from thence delight.” 
Denham : Cooper's Hill, M2 
3, To have an issue, to terminate ; followed 
by in: as, To result in good or evil. 
4, To come to a decision ; to decide, to de- 
cree ; a8, an ecclesiastical council. (Amer.) 
ré-sult’, s. [Resv17, v.] 
* 1. Resilience ; the act of rebounding or 
flying back, 
“ Sound is produeed between the atring and the air, 


by the return or the result of the string, which was 
strained by the touch, to his former piace Baaote 


2, Consequence, outcome, issue, event, ef- 
fect ; that which results or proceeds naturally 
or logically from facts, premises, or a state of 
things. 

“ There was great anx: 
result,” — Macaulay ' Tris ene Pelece meer ee 
3. The decision or determination of a coun- 
. 4 or deliberative assembly ; a resolution, a 
ecree, 


“ Rude, passionate, and mistaken results have, at 
certain times, fallen great assemblies.”— Swift, 


*ré-sillt’-ange, s. [Fr.] The act of result- 
ing ; that which results, a result. 
“He would . . . thence infer, 
That souls were but resultances from her.” 
Donne: Poems, p. 11% 
ré-silt’-ant, a. & s. (Lat. resultans, pr. par. 
of resulto = to rebound; Fr. résultant; Ital. 
resultante, risultante.] 

A. As adj. : Existing, proceeding, or follow- 
ing as a result, consequence, or conclusion ; 
especially resulting from the combination of 
two agents. 

B, As substantive: 


I. Ord. Lang. : That which results ; a result, 
&@ consequence. 

Il. Technically: 

1, Math.: An eliminant (q.v.). 

2. Mech, : A single force which is equivalent 
in effect to two or more forces ; the single 
force which represents the combined effect of 
several forces; relatively to the resultant, 
these several forces are termed components 
or component forces. When two forces act 
on a particle in the same direction, their re- 
sultant is equal to their sum, and acts in the 
same direction. When two forces act on a 
particle in opposite directions, their resultant 
is equal to their difference, and acts in the 
direction of the greater force. If two con- 
current forces acting upon a point are repre- 
sented in magnitude and direction by the two 
sides of a parallelogram, then their resultant 
is represented in magnitude and direction by 
the diagonal drawn through the given point, 
(PARALLELOGRAM OF FORCES.] 


* ré-siilt’-ate, s. (Lat. resultatwm, neut. sing. 
of resultatus, pa. par. of resulto.] [RESULT, Y¥.] 
A result. 


“The resultate of their counsell is. . 
sincere,”—Aacon. 


ré-silt’-ful, a. (Eng, result, s.; -ful(l).] Hav- 
ing result or effects. 


ré-silt’-ing, pr. par. ora. [REsULT, v. 
resulting-force or motion, s. 
Mech, : The same as RESULTANT (q.V.). 


resulting-trust, s. 

Law: A trust raised by implication in 
favour of the author of the trust himself er 
his representatives. 


resulting-use, s. 
Law: A use returning by way of implica- 
tion to the granter himself. 


* ré-siilt’-ive, a. 
sulting, resultant. 
“A resultive firroness ariseth from their complica- 
tion.”"—Fuller : Church History, bk. il. (Dedic. 
* ré-giilt'-léss, a. [Eng. result; -less.] Hav- 
ing no result ; without result. 


ré-sim’-a-ble, a, (Eng. resum(e); -adle.] 
Capable of being resumed, taken back, or 
taken up again. 
“This was but an indulgence, and therefore resum- 
able by the victor, unless there intervened any capitu- 
lation to the contrary."—Hale: Orig. of Mankind, 


résumé (as ra-zi-ma@’), s. [(Fr.] A sum- 
ming up, a condensed statement, an abridg- 
ment, a summary, a brief recapitulation. 


+ direct and 


(Eng. result; -ive.] Re- 


42 


gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tion, -gion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dle, “c. = bel, del 
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ré-sime’, v.t. & i. (Er. résumer, from Lat. 
resumo: re- = back, again, and swmo= to take ; 
Sp. resumir ; Ital. reswmere.] 
A. Transitive: 
1. To take back, to take again. 


“Then, mounting on his car, reswm'd the rein.” 
Pope : Homer ; IViad v. 405. 


2. To take up again after interruption ; to 
begin again what has been interrupted or 
broken off. 


“ My Muse! reswme the task that yet doth thee abide.” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, i, 48. 


8. To take up or enter upon again. 


“ But Redmond turned a different way, 
And the bent bows resumed their sway.” 
Scott : Rokeby, iii. 6. 


B. Intrans.: To begin a discourse, argu- 
ment, &c., after interruption. 
*ré-sim-mon, 1. 
summon (q.V.). | 
1, To summon or call again. 
2. To recall, to recover. 


ré-siim’-mons, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. swm- 
mons (q.v.). ] 
Law; A second summons or calling of a per- 
son to answer an action where the first sum- 
mons has been defeated by any occasion. 


[Pref. re-, and Eng. 


ré-stmp’-tion (p silent), s. (Lat. reswmptio, 
from resumptus, pa. par. of resumo= to resume 
(q.v.); Fr. résomption.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of resuming, taking 
back, or taking up again. 

2. Law: The taking again by the Crown of 
such lands, tenements, &c., as on false sug- 
gestion, or other error, had been granted by 
letters patent. In this country, the resuming 
of specie payment, as by the “ Resumption” 
Act of 1875. 


*ré-siimp’-tive (p silent), a. & s. [Lat. re- 
sumptivus, from resumptus, pa, par. of reswmo 
= to resume (q.v.); O. Fr. resomptif.] 

A. As adj. : Taking back or again ; resuming. 
B. As swbst.: A restoring medicine ; a re- 
storative. 


ré-st’-pin-ate, ré-st'-pin-at-éd, a. [Lat. 
resupinatus, pa. par. of resupino=to throw 
on one’s back: re-=back, and supino = to 
lay backwards.] 
*1. Ord. Lang.: Inverted, reversed; ap- 
pearing as if turned upside down. 


2. Botany: 

(1) Inverted in position by a twisting of the 
stalk, as the flowers of Orchis. 

(2) (Of some Agarici) : Having the hymenium 
uppermost instead of undermost. 


*ré-su-pin-a'-tion, s. [Resupmate.] The 
act of laying on the back or inverting ; the 
state of being resupinate or reversed. 

“ A resupination of the figure.”— Watton - Remains, 
Pp. 62. 

* ré-su-pine’, a. 
PINATE. | 

1. Lit.: Lying on the back ; on one’s back. 

“ He spake, and downward sway’d, fell resupine.” 

2 . Cowper ; Homer ; Odyssey ix. 
2. Fig. : Supine. 

“Then judge in what a tortured condition they 
must be of remorseand execrating themselves, for their 
most resupine and senseless madness.”—Sir K. Digby : 
Observations. 


wé-stip-ply’, vt. [Pref. re-, and Eng. swpply 
(q.v.).] Tosupply again or anew. 


{Lat. reswpinus.] [Resv- 


*ré-surge’, v.i. [Lat. reswrgo.] To rise again. 
“ Hark at the dead jokes reswrginy."—Thackeray : 
Roundabout Papers, xviii. 
*ré-strg’-enge, s. [Eng. reswrgen(t); -ce.] 
The act of rising again ; resurrection, 
*ré-surg’-ent, a. & s. [Lat. resurgens, pr. 
par. of resurgo.] [RESURRECTION.] 
A, Asadj.: Rising again ; rising from the 
dead. (G. Eliot: Middlemarch, ch. 1xi.) 


B. As subst. : One who rises again ; one who 
rises from the dead. 


* r6-sir-prise’,s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. sur- 
prize, 8. (q.v.).] A fresh or second surprise. 
“A resurprise of the castle of the Thebans,”— 
Bacon; War with Spain. 
* rés-ur-réct’, v.t. (Lat. reswrrectus, pa. par. 
of resurgo.] (RESURRECTION.] 


1, To take from the grave, as a dead body. 


resume—retaiL 


2. To restore to life; to make alive ; to Te- 
animate ; to give vitality to. 
“The centre, where the sportsman lies entombed, 
to be quickly resurrected when the game appears.”— 
Burroughs : Pepacton, p. 307. 


rés-ur-réc’-tion, * re-sur-rec-ti-oun, 
* res-ur-rex-i-oun, s. [Fr. résurrection, 
from Lat. reswrrectionem, accus. of resurrectio 
=arising again, from reswrrectus, pa. par. of 
resurgo = to rise again : re- = again, and surgo 
= to rise.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

J. A rising again; a springing again into 
life or vitality : as, the resurrection of one’s 
hopes. Specif., a rising again from the dead 
or the grave; the revival of the dead at the 
last judgment. (1 Cor. xv. 12, 13.) 

*9, The state of being risen again; the 
future state. (Matt. xxii. 30.) 

II. Theol.: The resurrection of Christ, im- 
plied or predicted in the Messianic prophecies 
(Psalms xvi. 9-11; xxii. 15-18, 21-31), and 
narrated by all the evangelists (Matt. xxvii. 
62, xxviii. 1-20; Mark xvi. 1-14; Luke xxiv. 
1-48; John xx., xxi.). The resurrection of 
Christ is held to be the earnest of that happy 
resurrection promised to all his faithful fol- 
lowers (1 Cor. xy. 13-23. Cf. also John xi. 
23-27). The resurrection is that of the body, 
the soul having lived on during the inter- 
mediate period. The former is no longer cor- 
ruptible or mortal, but spiritual and glorious 
(1 Cor. xv. 42-44, 53-57). 


resurrection-man, s. 
RESURRECTIONIST (q.V.). 


resurrection-pie, s. A pie made of 
scraps and leavings of meat, vegetables, &c. 


“*T never heard of resurrection-pie,’ faltered Mrs. 
Lancaster, dexterously waiving her son's inquiry. 
“What is it made of?’ ‘Of the assembled ghosts of 
cepted dinners! Half-picked bones, gristle, stale 
fat, general leavings, dished-up in weak broth, well- 
seasoned with black pepper and semi-cooked onions !'” 
E. J. Worboise : Sissie, ch. xx. 

resurrection-plant, s. 


Bot. : Selaginella lepidophylla. 


Pgh Sp) oy y 
res-ur-rec-tion-a-ry, a. [Hug. reswrrec- 
tion ; -ary.] Rising again; reviving. 

“Old men and women... seemed by reswrrec- 
tionary process to be recalled out of the elements.”— 
Dickens: Uncomamercial Traveller, vii. 


{ rés-ur-rée’-tion-Ist, s. [Eng. resurrection ; 
-ist.] One who made a business of stealing 
bodies from graves to sell them to surgeons 
for the purpose of dissection. The Anatomy 
Act (1832), by providing for the supply of sub- 
jects to schools of anatomy, did away with 
the nefarious business of the resurrectionists. 


* rés-tr-ré¢e’-tion-ize, vt. [Eng. reswrrec- 
tion ; -ize.] To raise from the dead ; to resurrect. 


The same as 


ré-sur-véy’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. survey 
(q.v.). J 
1. To survey, examine, or review again. 
2. To read and examine again. 
“To sit with us once more, with better heed 
To resurvey them.” Shakesp.: Henry V., v. ti. 
re-sur-véy, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. survey, s. 
(q.v.).] A second or renewed survey. 


* ré-stts’-ci-ta-ble, a. [Lat. resuscit(o) = to 
resuscitate (q.v.); Eng. suff. -able.] Capable 
of being resuscitated or restored to life. 


“The apothecary told the virtuoso that he had 
really prepared resuscitable plants a different way from 
that which others pretended to.”—Boyle: Works, v. 605, 


* ré-sits’-ci-tant, a. & s, [Lat. resuscitans, 
pr. par. of resuscito = to resuscitate (q.v.). ] 
A. As adj.: Resuscitating; having the 
quality of resuscituting. ; 


B. As subst.: One who or that which re- 
suscitates. 


ré-stis’-ci-_tate, v.t. & 7. [RususciraTe, a.] 
(Fr. resusciter; Ital. resuscitare, risuscitare ; 
Sp. resuscitar, resucitar.] 

A. Trans.: To stir up anew; to revive, to 
revivify ; specif., to revive from apparent 
death ; to restore vitality to. 

“These hatch'd, and those resuscitated worms.” 

Cowper: Retirement, 64. 

* B, Intrans.: To come to life again; to 

Tevive. 


“These projects, however often sl always 
suscitate.”—J. S. Mill. ei Yerong 


* ré-siis-ci-tate, a. [Lat. resuscitatus, pa. 
par. of resuscito=to raise up again: re-= 


again, and suscito=to raise up, for subctto, 
from sub = up, under, and cito= to summon, 
to rouse.] Resuscitated ; restored to life, 
“Qur mortall bodyes shall be resuscitate.” —Gardmer ° 
Exposicion ; The Presence, p. 65. 


ré-siis’-¢ci-ta-tion, s, Lat. resuscitatio.) 
The act of resuscitating, or of reviving or 
stirring up anew; the state of being resusci- 
tated ; revival ; restoration to life or vitality, 
especially of persons apparently dead, as in 
cases of drowning or suspended animation ; 
a brivging forward again before public notice. 


“A cleare testimonye of the resuscitation of the 
dead,”—Joye : Expos. of Daniel, p. 8. 


ré-siis’-¢i-ta-tive, a. [0. Fr, resuscitati/.] 
Tending to resuscitate or revive; resusci- 
tating, reviving, revivifying, reproducing. 


ré-stis’-¢i-ta-tor, s. [Lat.) One who or 
that which resuscitates or restores to life. 


rét, v.t. (Dut. reten.] To subject flax to the 
action of retting (q.v.). 


ré-ta/-ble, s. [Pref. re-,and Eng. table(q.v.). ] 
Arch. : The same as SUPER-ALTAR, 2. (q.V-). 


ré-tail’, *re-taile, v.t. (Fr. retail = a 
shred, a paring, a small piece cut off any- 
thing ; retailler =to cut again, to cut pieces 
off: re-= again, and tailler=to cut; Port. 
retalhar ; Ital. ritagliare.] 

1. To sell in small quantities or parcels, 
as opposed to selling wholesale. ~ 

“A licence to retail ale and spirituous liquors,”— 

Smith: Weulth of Nations, bk. v., ch. iL, 
2. To sell at second hand. 
“ The sage dame 
By names of toasts, retails each batter'd jade.” 
Pope: Dunciad, ii. 184. 

3. To deal out at second hand, or in small 
quantities ; to tell in small portions; to tell 
to many ; to spread by report. 


“ He is furnished with no certainties, 
More than he haply may retail from me.” 
kakesp.: 2 Henry 1V.,i.L 


ré-tail’ (1), s. &a. [Rerat, v.] 

A, As subst.: The sale of commodities in 
small quantities or at second hand ; a dealing 
out in small portions. 

“ Then mother church did mightily prevail,’ 
She parcell’d out the Bible by retazi.” 
Dryden: Religio Laiet, 736. 

B. As adjective : 

1, Applied to the sale of commodities in 
small quantities or at second hand: as, a 
retail business. 

2. Selling commodities in small quantities 
or at second hand; retailing. 


“Vast quantities . . . are sold over here by the 
retail grocer,”"—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 20, 1885. 


* y6-tail’ (2), s. [RerauiaTe.] Retaliation. 
“To look for good and do bad is against the law of 
retail.”"—Adams ; Works, ii. 116. 
rS-tail-—ér, s. [Eng. retail (1), s.; -er.] 
1, One who retails goods; one who sells 
commodities by retail. : 
“ The retailer pays the States almost the one moiety 


as much as he paid for the commodity at first.”— 
Howell: Letters, bk, i., § 1, let. 7. é 


2. One who tells or deals out in small 
quantities ; a reporter. 


* ré-tail/-mént, s. [Eng. retail (1), s.; -iment.] 
The act of retailing. 


ré-tain’, * re-taine, *re-tayne, 1.1. & i. 
(Fr. retenir, from Lat. retineo = to hold back : 
re-= back, and teneo=to hold; Sp. retener ; 
Port. reter ; Ital. ritenere.] 

A. Transitive: 
* 1. To hold back, to keep back, to restrain. 


“He... had killed him, if his brother Ro had 
not retained him.”—Sir W. Temple. =e 


2. To hold or keep in possession ; not to 
part with, lose, or dismiss; to continue to 
hold or possess. (Spenser: F. Q., IV. x. 10.) 

3. To keep in pay; to hire; to engage by 
the payment of a preliminary fee. 


“Being my sworn servant the duke retained him 
his.”—Shakesp.: Henry VIUT., i. 2. ar 


*B, Intransitive: 
1. To belong to; to pertain; to de 
on ; to be attached to. m j pind 


“Coldness mixed with a somewhat langui 
wetaining to bitterness."—Boyle. a bie 


2. To keep, to continue, to remain. 


““No more can impure man retain and move 
In the pure region of that worthy love.” 


Donne. (Todd.) 
retain-wall, s. [RETAINING:WALL.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. s, c= ©; ey=4; qu= kw, 


ré-tain’-a-ble, a. (Eng. retain ; : 
able of ie eisined. PHA See iPass 


*r6-tain-al, s, (Eng: retain; -al.] The act 
of retaining. 


*ré-tain’-dér, * re-teyn-dour, s._ [Rr- 
TAIN.] A retainer, a Pak bet p ; 

“ Other maner of housholdes and other maner of 

n> a seruantes,"”— Fabyan ; 

*r6é-tain’-dér-ship, s. (Eng. retainder ; 

Sth: The state, position, or condition of a 


wegen er, *re-tain-our,s. (Eng. retain; 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1, One who or that which retains; akeeper: 
as, a retainer of sound. 
. 2, One who is kept in service ; a servant, 
an attendant, a dependant ; specif., a servant, 
not a domestic, but occasionally attending and 
wearing his master’s livery. 


“To see in which army his numerous retainers 
would be arrayed.”—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiil. 


* 3. One attached to or frequenting a place. 


“That indulgence and undisturbed liberty of con- 
science ... which the retainers to every petty con- 
venticle enjoy.”—Blackstone > Comment., bk. iv., ch. 4. 


*4. The act of keeping dependants; the 
state of being in dependence. 

*5,. Any thing by whicha person is retained 
ft : oe to a particular side or party. 


“The same Thomas Cromwell, earl of Essex, hath 
allured and drawn unto him by retainours many of 
your subjects."—Surnet: Records, vol. i., bk. iii., No. 16. 


IL. Law: 

1. A preliminary fee paid to a counsel to 
secure his services, or rather to prevent the 
other side from securing them. A special re- 
tainer is a fee paid to secure the services of 
counsel for a particular case. A general re- 
tainer is a fee paid to seeurea priority of claim 
on a counsel's services for any causes which 
the party paying the fee may have for trial. 


“ The half-pay was meant to be a retainer as well as 
a reward.”—WMacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxili. 


2. An authority given to an attorney or 
to a solicitor to proceed in an action. 

3. The withholding what one has in his 
hands by virtue of some right. 


ré-tain’-ing, pr. par. ora. (Rerar.] 


retaining -fee, s. 
Law; A general retainer. [ReTarver, II. 1.] 


retaining-wall, retain-wall, s. 

Engin. : A wall erected to maintain a bank of 
earth in | sg ne as in sunk fences, faces of 
earthworks, railway cuttings, sea-walls, &c. 
Strictly speaking, a wall erected to hold an 
artiticial bank in upright or nearly upright 
position. [BREAST-WALL, 2.] 


*ré-tain’-mént, s. (Eng. retain; -ment.] 
The act of retaining. 

“We will adde to all this the retainment of the 
game name which the deceased had here.”—AMore: 
Immortality of the Sout, bk. iii., ch, xi. 

re-take’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. take (q.v.).] 

1. To take again. 

“The remonstrance should be retaken into consider- 
ation.”— Clarendon: Civil War, i. 311 

2. To take or recover back from one who 

has captured or taken anything. 

*“ Or else, secondly, without such writ of restitution, 

1 ke his goods,”—Black- 
ei omnt teeive oh. 
ré-tak’-6r, s. [Eng. retak(e); -er.] One who 
retakes what has been taken; a recaptor. 
ré-tal'-i-ate, vt. & i. (Lat. retaliatus, pa. 
par. of retalio = to requite, allied to talio= 
retaliation in kind.] 
A. Transitive. : 

*1, To return good for good, no less than 

evil for evil; to return, to requite. ; 


a return 


Panther. (Pret.) 
2. To repay or requite by an act of the same 
kind as has been received ; especially to re- 


quite or return evil for evil. * 
“Our T the like prevails wu them 
desist tend ing us."—Search ; Light of Nature, 


vol. i., pt. di., ch. xxi. } 
B. Intrans. : To return like for like; to re- 
quite. 5 
bs accordin, ldom fail to retaliate in this 
ines i. pyotiny Nations, bk. iv., ch. ii, 


3 pout, jowl; cat, chorus, ghin, bench; 
ba apr e F pans spe Phi aera A -cious, 


| ré-tar-da/-tion, s. 


retainable—retention 


Ot 6' Mom, 8. [Bng. retaliat(e) ; -ion.] 
- The return of good for good or evil f 
evil; a return in kind for any act received. wg 


“ His ity caused direct: 
enliegecmelee of the Roman iene ire pene Se 4 
peeve that pres set i rty in 8 con. 
liane, new ce's ~welcome,”—Hacket: Life of 
2. hee act of retaliating ; the return of like 
for like; reprisal, revenge, retribution. 
“The lex tation." 
done: Commoner th. no ae ee yg 
ré-til'-i-a-tive, a. [Eng. retaliate) ; -tve.] 
Tending to retaliate ; returning like es like ; 
vindictive, revengeful. va 4 


ré-tal’-i-a-tor-¥, a. (Eng. retaliat(e) ; -ory. 
Implying or containing retahation’ tata 
tive; returning like for like, 


“The animosity displayed by Spanish merchants 
towards German firms or also eateries to call forth 
retaliatory measures."—Globe, Sept. 2, 1885. 


A Bar s. [Sp., from Arab. retam. See 
ef. 


Bot.: A genus of Cytisew, closely akin to 
Genista and Sarothamnus. Retama Reetam, a 
white flowered species growing in Arabia and 
Syria, was probably the OM (rothem), impro- 
perly rendered juniper tree, under which 
Elijah sat (1 Kings xix. 5). The Arabs applied 
the shoots macerated in water to wounds, and 
drank an infusion of the bitter roots for in- 
ternal pains. 


ré-tard’, v.t. &i. (Fr. retarder, from Lat. re- 
tardo = to delay: re-= back, and tardo = to 
make slow; tardus = glow.] 

A. Transitive: « 

1. To obstruct, hinder, or impede in swift- 
ness of course’: to cause to move more slowly ; 
to impede, to clog, to delay. 

“ Corrupted all real knowledge, as well as retarded 

the coe of it.”"—Bolingbroke: Human Reason, 
ess. 


*2. To defer, to delay, to put off; to render 
more late: as, To retard a visit. 
ngs Intrans, : To stay back ; to be or come 
r. 


“Some years it hath algo retarded, and come far 
later, than usually it was expected."—Browne : Vulgar 
-Brrours, bk. vi., ch, viii. 


ré-tard’,s. [Rerarp, v.] Retardation. 
‘| Retard of the tide: The interval between 
the transit of the moon at which a tide origin- 
ates, and the appearance of the tide itself. 


[Fr., from retarder = to 
retard (q.v.). | 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of retarding or delaying ; the act 
of abating or lessening swiftness of motion ; 
hindrance, delay, postponement. 


io Pupcations are encountered and overcome, each 
period of retardation being followed by more than the 
normal rapidity of advance,”— Prof. Tyndall, in Pall 
Mali Gazette, Oct. 20, 1883. 


*2. That which retards, delays, or hinders ; 
an obstruction. 

IL Technically : 

1. Physics: The act of hindering the free 
progress or motion of a body, and ultimately 
therefore stopping it. It arises either from 
the friction of the surface upon which the 
body moves, or the resistance of the medium 
throngh which it moves. 

2. Music: 

(1) A gradual slackening of pace in the per- 
formance of a passage. 

(2) The holding on of a concordant note into 
the succeeding chord, in such a manner that it 
becomes a discord, which is resolved upwards. 
A discord of retardation is thus opposed to a 
discord of suspension, the latter being resolved 
downwards. Three or more parts may be 
retarded or suspended, and retardations and 
suspensions may occur in the same chord. 


J Retardation of mean solar time : ['Time, s.]. 
ré-tar’-da-tive, a. [Eng. retard; -ative.] 
Tending to retard ; having power to retard, 

* r8-tar’-da-tor-y, a. [Wng. retard; -atory.] 
Tending to retard ; retardative. 
“Instant promptitude of action, adequate retarda- 
tory power," —.Athenw@um, Sept. 2, 1882. 
ré-tard’-éd, pa. par. ora. (RETARD, v.] 


retarded-power, s. 
Mech.: A power which suffers continual 
diminution of velocity, as the motion of a 
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body projected upwards, The laws of retarded 
motion are the same as those of accelerated 
motion, the order only being reversed. [Ao- 
CELERATED, ] 


ré-tard’-ér, s. [Bng. retard, v.; -er.] One 
who or that which retards, delays, or hinders. 
“This disputi 
vencing selonce, that it! Bes on Fic aller a 
—Glanviil, 
*ré-tard’-mént, s, [Eng. retard; -ment.] 
The act of retarding, delaying, or hindering. 
“Tt does not depend so much on retardment ot 
spring growth.”"—Daily Telegraph, May 24, 1586, 
*ré-taunt’, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. taunt, s. 
(q.v.).] The repetition of a taunt. 
“wit Po 
ee nan and retauntes. Hall: 
rétch (1), reach, v.i. [A.8. hrdécan, from 
hrdéc = a cough, spittle, hrdca = the throat; 
Icel. hrakja = to retch, from hraki = spittle ; 
Ger. rachen = the throat ; Dan. rachelen=to 


retch.] To make an effort to vomit; to strain, 
as in vomiting. 


*rétch (2), v.t. ori. [A.S, récan, reccan.] To 
reck, to care; to care for; to regard. 


*rétch (3), *retche, v.i. orf. [React (1), v.] 


*rétch’-léss, *retch-lesse, a. [A softened 
form of reckless (q.v.).] 
1, Reckless, careless. 


“And retchlesse of hys life, he gan both syghe and 
grone, Surrey: Complaint of a Dying Lover. 


2, Not worthy of thought or care. 


“ Daunceth he merry that is mirthlesse, 
Who should recke of that is retchlesse.” 
Chaucer: The Assembly of Fouls, 


*réteh’-léss-ly, adv. [RecKressty.] 
*rétch’-léss-néss, a. [RecKiessnzss.] 
ré’-té, s. (Lat. a net.] (See the compounds.) 


rete-mirabile, s. 

Anat.: An artery which abruptly divides 
into small anastomosing branches, these again 
often uniting to reconstruct and continue the 
trunk. The rete mirabile of Galen is formed 
by the intracranial part of the internal carotid 
artery of the sheepand several other mammals. 
(Quain.) ; 


rete-mucosum, s. 
Anat, : The Malpighian layer (q.v.). 


*ré-te’-cious, a. [Lat. rete=a net.) Be 
sembling network; retiform. . 


*y6-téc'-tion, s. [Lat. retectus, pa. par. of 
retego = to uncover: re- = back, and tego = to 
cover.] The act of uncovering, disclosing, or 
discovering to view. (Boyle: Works, i. 685.) 


r6-téll, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng, tell (q.v.).] 
To tell again ; to repeat, 


rét’-6ne, s. (Gr. pyrivy (rhatina); -ene.] 
Chem.: CygHyg. Found, in the form of 
fatty scales, on fossil pine wood, and also 
produced by the dry distillation of very resin- 
ous fir, It crystallizes in colourless lamins, 
melts at 99°, boils at 865°, is slightly soluble 
in alcohol, easily in ether, and forms an oran 
yellow, crystalline compound with picric acid, 


retene sulphuric-acid, s. 

Chem. : CygHygSoOg. Formed by prolonged 
contact of retene with strong sulphuric acid. 
It crystallizes in a solid mass, and forms @ 
barium salt yielding needle-shaped crystals. 


*yS-tént’, s. [Lat. retentwm, nent, sing. of 
retentus, pa. par. of retineo = to retain (q.v.).] 
That which is retained. 


ré-tén’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. retentionem, 

accus, of retentio =a retaining, from retentus, 
pa. par. of retineo = to retain (q.v.); Sp. 
retencion; Ital, retenzione, ritenzione.) 

lL. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of retaining or keeping ; the state 
of being retained or kept. 

*9. Confinement, custody, detention, 


“ Haue no let, hinderance, or retention.” —Hackluyt: 
Voyages, Vv. 156, 


*3, The power of Seber especially, the 
faculty of the mind by which it retains ideas ; 
memory. 


wo moc hay oak Pteaion® 
i "Bhakesp. > Twelfth Night, ti. 4 
*4, That which retains or preserves im- 
pressions, as a tablet (Shakesp. : Sonnet 122.) 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del. 
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* 5, The act of withholding or keeping back 
anything. 

* etree i Se 

Albis’ Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, v. 
Il. Technically: 
1. Med.: The power of holding confined. 
Used of the bladder, &c. 

2. Scots Law: A lien; the right of with- 
holding debt or of retaining property until a 
debt due to the person claiming this right be 
duly paid. 

pé-tént’-is, s. pl. [Lat., abl. pl. of retentus, 
pa. par. of retineo = to retain (q.v.).] Things 
retained. 

{| (1) To be kept im retentis: To be kept 
among things retained or reserved for some 
future purpose. 

(2) To lie in retentis : 

Scots Law: To lie in proof, as the examina- 
tion of witnesses, which, in certain cases, is 
taken before the cause is ripe for trial. 


¥S-tént’-ive, a. &s. (Fr. rétentif.] 
A, As adjective: 
1. Having the power or quality of retaining. 


“ The pebbly gravel next, the layers then 
Of mingled moulds of more retentive earths.” 
Thomson: Autumn, 814. 


¥ Used also of immaterial things: as, a re- 
tentive memory, the retentive faculty. 
2. Confining, restraining. 


“ Have I been ever free, and must my house 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaol?” 
Shakesp.: Timon of Athens, iii. 4. 


*B. As subst.: That which retains, re- 
strains, or confines; a restraint. 


“ Those secret checks which are raised within itself 
[the heart] readily conspire with all outward reten- 
ives.’"—Bp. Hull: Contempl.; Nabal & Abigail. 


ré-tént’-Ive-ly, adv. [Eng. reientive; -ly.] 
In a retentive manner. 


ré-tént’-ive-néss, s. [Eng. retentive ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being retentive, 


“The retentiveness with which he held together a 
variety of elaborate figures and statistics.”—Leisure 
Hour, Jan., 1885, p. 58. 


*rét’-En-ue, s. [Rerinve.] 
ré-té’-por-a, s. [Lat. rete =a net, and porus 
= a passage, a channel.] 

Zoology & Palceontology : 

1. A genus of Escharide. 
branched, often reticulated. 
recent. 

2. A genus of Fenestellide, called by Prof. 
King Phyllopora. Silurian to the Cretaceous 
rocks (?). 

rét/-é-pore, s. [Rererora.] Any individual 
of the Retepora (q.v.). 


*rS-téx’,v.t. (Lat. reteco = tounweave.] To 
unweave, to undo, to annul, 

“ Neither king James, king Charles, nor any parlia- 
ment, did ever appoint that any of his orders should 
be retexed."—Hacket : Life of Williams, p. 57. 

* ré-téx’-ture, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. texture 
(q.v.).] The act of weaving again ; a second 
or new texture. 

*rethor, s. [RHETOR.] 

*rethorik, s. (R#ErToRIC.] 

*ré-ti-ar’-i-2, s. pl. [Retrarius.] 

Zool. (Pl.): Retiaries; spiders which spin 
webs to catch their prey. 

wé-ti-ar’-i-is, s. [Lat., from rete =a net.] 

Rom. Antig.: A gladiator who was armed 
with a trident fork anda net. [GLapraTor.] 
“ As in a throng’d amphitheatre, of old, 
The wary Aetiarius trapp'd bis foe.” 
Thomson; Castle of Indolence, hi, xliii. 

*rée-ti-a-ry, a. &s. [Lat. retiarius.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Like a net; retiform. 

2, Weaving or using nets or webs to catch 
their prey. 


“ We will not dispute the pictures of retia i 
and their position iA the web.”—Browne Fagpihers 
rours, bk. v., ch. xix. 


3. Armed with a net; hence, fig., skilful + 
entangle. [RETIARIUS.] ee rates 


“‘ Scholastic retiarg versatility of logic.” Coleridge. 
B. As substantive: 

1, Rom. Antiq.: A retiarius (q.v.). 

2. Zool. (Pl.): [ReTIARLz], 


Coeneecium 
Tertiary and 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wit, hére, camel, hér, thére 
or, wore, wolf, work, wh6, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rile, full: try, 


retentis—retinasphalt 


rét’-i-gence, * rét’-i-gen-cy, s [Fr. ré- 
ticence, from Lat. reticentia, from reticens = 
reticent (q.v.); Sp. reticencia ; Ital. reticenza.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: The quality or state of 
being reticent ; a refraining from talking; a 
keeping of one’s own counsel ; silence, reserve. 

“ Many times, I wis, a smile, a reticence or keeping 


silence, may well express a speech, and make it more 
emphatical."—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 841. 


2. Rhet. : The same as APOSIOPESIS (q.V.). 


rét-i-cent, a. [Lat. reticens, pr. par. of re- 
ticeo = to be silent again: re-=again, and 
taceo = to be silent.] Inclined to keep silent, 
or to keep one’s own counsel ; indisposed to 
talk ; silent, reserved. 
“Upon this he is naturally reticent.”—Lamb : Letter 
to Coleridge. 
*rSt/-i-cle, s. (Lat. reticulum, dimin. from rete 
=a net.) 
1, A small net. 
2, A reticule, a hand-bag. 
3. A reticulated-micrometer (q.v.). 


ré-tic’-u-lar, a. ([Lat. reticulum =a little 
net; Eng. adj. suff. -ar.] Having the form of 
a net or network ; formed with interstices ; 
retiform. 


reticular-body, s. [RETE-mMucusuM.] 
reticular-tissue, s. [AREOLAR-TISSUE.] 


ré-tic-u-lar’-i-a, s. pl. [RETICLE.] 

Zool.: A name proposed by Carpenter in 
1862, and now widely adopted for the Fora- 
minifera, He divides it into two sub-classes, 
Imperforata and Perforata, the former with 
four orders (Gromidea, Astrorhizidea, Milio- 
lidea, and Lituolidea), and the latter with six 


extularidea, Chilostomellidea, Lagenidea, 
lobigerinidea, Rotalidea, and Nummuli- 
nidea). 


ré-tic-u-lar’-i-an, a. [Reticutaria.] Be- 
longing to or characteristic of the Reticularia 
(q.v.). (Cassell’s Nat. Hist., vi. 346.) 


ré-tic’-u-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. reticular; -ly.] 
In a reticular or net-like manner, 


ré-tic’-u-late, ré-tic’-u-lat-éd, a. [Lat. 
reticulatus, from reticulum, dimin. of rete=a 
net; Fr. reticulé.] 

I, Ord. Lang.: Formed of net-work ; con- 
structed like the meshes of a net; having 
distinct lines crossing each other like net- 
work. Applied to lattice-windows, the cross- 
bars of a fence, &. 


“The intervals of the cavities, rising a little, make 
a pretty, kind of reticulated work.”— Woodward : 
Fossils. 


II. Technically : 


1. Bot. : Netted (q.v.). Used of leaves, ver- 
nation, cells, vessels, &c. 

2. Min. : Applied to minerals occurring in 
elongated crystals, or fibres which are more or 
less parallel, and crossed by a similar group- 
ing, so as to exhibit meshes like those of a net. 


reticulated-glass, s. 

Glass: A species of ornamental glass ware, 
formerly made in Venice and recently revived. 
It is produced by a network of air-bubbles 
inclosed in the glass, and arranged in regular 
interlacing series. 


reticulated-micrometer, s. A kind 
of micrometer invented by Malvasia, and 
used for measuring small celestial distances. 
It consists of an eye-piece of low power, 
having stretched across it a number of wires 
at right angles to, 
and at equal and 
known distances 
from each other. 


reticulated- 
moulding, s. 

Arch, : A mem- 
ber composed of a 
fillet interlaced in 
various ways, like 
network. It is 
found chiefly in 
buildings in the 
Norman style. 


reticulate 1- 
work, s. A va- 
riety of masonry consisting of layers of squared 
stone laid horizontally and obliquely, so as 
to present their edges at the face of the wall, 
giving an appearance of network. It was 
common amongst the Romans. 


RETICULATED-MOULDING. 


(From Norman Arch, Tower of 
St. Peter's, Northampton.) 


ré-tic-u-la’-tion, s. [ReTIcULATE.] 

1. The state of being reticulate or netlike 5 
net-work ; reticulated work ; an organization 
of substances resembling net-work. 

2. A method of copying a painting or draw- 
ing by the help of threads stretched across a 
frame so as to form squares. 


ré-tic-u-14-té., pref. (Lat. reticulatus = 
reticulated ; 0 connective.] Reticulated. 


reticulato-venose, a. 
Bot. : Having netted veins. 


rét-i-cule, s. [Fr., from Lat. reticulum, 
dimin. from rete = a net.] 

1, Akind of bag, originally of net-work, now 
of any material, used by ladies for carrying 
in the hand ; a ladies’ handbag. (Frequently 
corrupted into ridicule.) 

“ A lady could take no more than her reticule could 

carry.”—De Quincey: Spanish Nun, § 9. 
2. A reticulated-micrometer (q.v.). 
3. The same as RETICULUM, 1. 


+ ré-tic-u-16'-sa, s. pl. [Pl. of Mod. Lat. re- 
ticulosus = much netted ; rete = a net.] 


Zool. : The same as Reticularia (q.v-) (2). 


ré-tic-u-lose, a. [ReticuLosa.} Much re 
ticulated. 


reticulose-rhizopods, s. pl. 
LARIA.] 


ré-tic’-u-lim, s. [Lat., dimin. from rete=a 
net.] 
1, Anat.: An extremely delicate network of 
tissue supporting the proper nervous substance 
in the brain and the spinal cord. (Kélliker.) 


2. Comp. Anat.: The second stomach of 
ruminants; the honeycomb bag. 

3. Bot. : The fibrous sheath at the base of 
the petioles of palms. 


ré’-ti-form, a. ([Lat. retiformis, from rete = 

a net, and forma = form, shape.] Having the 
form of a net in texture; composed of net- 
work ; reticulated. 

“The retiform tunicle is whitish.” — Ray: On the 

Creation, pt. ii. 

retiform connective-tissue, s. 

Anat, : Tissue in which the ramified corpus- 
cles unite into a reticular or fine trabecular 
structure, but neither white nor elastic fibres 
are developed. Called also Reticular, Cytogen- 
ous, and Adenoid-tissue. (Quain.) 


(Reticu 


rét/-in-a, s. [Lat., from rete =a net.] 

Anat. : The net-like expansion of the optic 
nerve, lying between the black pigment and 
the vitreous humour of the eye. It is the 
only part immediately concerned in the act of 
sensation. 


rét-in-4c’-u-lim, (pl. rét-in-Ac’-u-la), s. 
{Lat. = that which retains or holds back, 
from retineo = to retain (q.v.). ] 

1, Anat.: A restraining band. There are 
retinacula of the ileo-cecal valve and of the 
tendons. . 

2. Bot.: A viscid gland connected with the 
stigma, and holding fast the pollen masses iu 
Orchidacex and Asclepiadacez. 

* 3. Surg. :-An instrument formerly used in 
operations for hernia, &c. 


rét/-in-al, a. [Eng. retin(a); -al.] Of or per- 
taining to the retina. 


ré-tin’-a-lite, s. [Gr. pynrivy (rhétiné) = resin, 
and AtG0s (lithos) = stone.] 
Min. : A massive serpentine with a resinous 
lustre, 


* rét'-In-an¢e, *ret-yn-aunce, s. [0. Fr.) 
Retinue, retainers. 


“ And al the riche retynaunce, that roteth hem on fals 
lyvynge. ters Plowman, p. 27. 


rét-i-naph-tha, s. [Gr. pyri (rhéting) = 
resin, and Eng. naphtha.) tigi R a MD 


rét-in-As'-phalt, s. (Gr. syrivm (rhéting) = 
resin, and Eng. asphalt. ] Barrie ? 
_ Min.: An earthy, brown substance found 
in lignite at Bovey, Devonshire. Hardness, 
1 to 2:5; sp. gr. 1135; lustre, somewhat 
resinous to earthy ; flexible and elastic when 
first obtained, but becomes brittle on drying. 
Alcohol dissolves out 53°92 per cent, this is 
the retinellite (q.v.). The remainder has not 
been examined. 


; Pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
Syrian. #, cc = 6; ey =a; qu=kw, 


rét-in-él'-lite, s. [Dimin. from retinite(q.v.).] 

Min. : A resin-like substance dissolved out 

of retinasphalt ‘ -V.) by alcohol. Colour, 

light-brown. Fluid at 160°, Compos. : carbon, 
76°86 ; hydrogen, 8°75; oxygen, 14°39 = 100, 


ré-tin’-ic, a. (Gr. pnrivy (rhating) = resin; 
tc.) Derived from or une retene. ; 


retinic-acid, s. 

1, Chem. : CyyH540g(?) The portion of retin- 
asphalt soluble fh aesal aen as & 
ye ow-brown resin, which melts about 120°. 

t dissolves abundantly in ether, trom which 
it is in most part precipitated by alcohol. 
From its alcoholic solution acetate of lead in 
alcohol yields a precipitate. 


2. Min. : (ReTINewurre]. 


rét'-in-ite, s. [Gr. pyri (rhéting) = ; 
- suff, “ tint ts oo A eh 


1, Min.: The same as Copa.irs (q.v.). 
2. Petrol. : The same as PircHsTone (q.v.). 


rét-in-i-tis, s. (Eng. retin(a) ; suif. -itis.] 
Pathol.: Inflammation of the retina, the 
three forms being diffuse, exudative, and 
nephritic; the last is found in cases of 
Bright's disease. 


rét’-in-Oid, a. (Gr. Anrivy (rhéting) = resin 
and elSos (eidos) = form, ent Resin- 
like, resiniform ; resembling a resin without 
being actually such. 


ri etl s. [Gr. pyri (rhéting) = resin ; 


Chem. : Retinyl. A name given to hydro- 
earbons obtained in the rectification of the 
products of the dry distillation of turpentine 
resins. 

rét-in-ds'-cé-py, s. (ting. retin(a), and Gr. 
oxoréw (skoped) = to see.] Examination of the 
retina of the eye. (Annandale.) 


rét-i-nie, ‘rét’-é-nte, s. [0. Fr. retenue, 
from retenir = to retain (q.v.).] 

1. The attendants on a prince or other dis- 
tinguished person, especially when on a 
journey or procession; a train, a suite, a 
cortege. “ 

* They follow her as part of her retinue, and are in- 

Seen sehen companions.”"—8p, Horsley: Sermons, 


2. Anything which accompanies; an ac- 
com paniment, 


“This whole train of suppositions or assertions, 
brought in as of the retinue to wait upon the 
argument a is little else but a train of error 


an false reasoning."—Waterland: Works, vol. iv., p. 
7. 


rét-in-yl, s. (Eng. retin; -yl.] (Retotez.] 


* peers s. (Lat. =a net, and pes 
(genit. pedis) = a foot.) 

Ornith. (Pl.): Birds which have the skin of 

their tarsi divided into small polygonal scales. 


ré-tir’-a-gy, s. (Eng. retir(e); -acy.] 
1. The act of retiring ; the state of having 
or being retired. 
2. A competency on which to retire. (In 
both senses American.) 


rét/-i-rade, s. [Fr., from retirer=to with- 
draw.) 

Fort. : A kind of retrenchment in the body 
of a bastion or other work to which a garrison 
may retreat to prolong a defence. It usually 
consists of two faces, which make a reenter- 
ing angie. 


ré-tir’-al, s. [Eng. retir(e) ; -al.] 
Banking, &c. : The act of retiring a pill. 


tire’, * re-tyre, v.i. & t= ([Fr. retirer, 
ye re = ae ag tirer=to draw; Sp. & 
Port. retirar ; Ital. retirare.) 
A. Intransitive: 
1. To withdraw ; to draw back ; to go to a 
place of privacy. 
“ Retiring to the house of a near relative.”—Wood: 
Athene Oxon., Vol. i. 
] Often used reflexively. 


a it retire yourself 
Into some eae Bhakeep. T Winter's Tale, iv. 8. 


2. To retreat from danger, action, or battle. 
“ Wars with a retiring enemy 
sh vi Je 
With much more travail than Pi Be — ra 


8. To recede; to be bent or curved back: 
as, The shore retires to form a bay. 


poll, béy; pout, jowl; cat, goll, chorus, 
-cian, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -gion = zhiin. 


retinelite—retort 


4, To withdraw from business or active life 
to a private life, 
“Thus Atticus, and Trumbull thus, retired.” 
Pope. Windsor Forest, 258, 
5. To recede ; to depart gradually. 
“ Far distant in th : 
Shons pale aunld rating ya 
a tt: Lord of the Isles, v. 7. 
B, Transitive : . ae 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, To withdraw ; to lead or take back. 
“ He might have retired his power.” 
Shakesp. - Pickers I, ti, 
2. To make or cause to withdraw from ac- 
tive Service ; to place on the retired list : as, 
To rétire an officer. 
II. Comm. : To withdraw from circulation 
by taking up and paying. 
“That the banks be forbidden to retire their cur- 


renoy except upon reasonable notice.”—Daily Z'ele- 
graph, Dec. 7, 1831, ‘4 


*ré-tire’, * re-tyre, s. [RETIRE, v.] 
1. The act of retiring; retirement, with- 
drawal; retreat. 
“Th x 
Beckoning with fiery tranctisen sy tetrs.” 
Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, v. & 
2. A place of retirement or privacy ; retreat, 
seclusion. 
“Eve... with audible | 
Discover'd oar thie place of rs maine 
Milton: P. L., xi, 265, 
ré-tired’, pa. par. & a. [RETrRE, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B, As adjective: 
1, Withdrawn or secluded from society or 
public notice ; secluded, quiet, private. 


“ Few months we lived retired, unknown, 
To all but one dear friend alone.” 
Scott ; Rokeby, iv. 20, 


2. Secret, private; difficult to be seen, 
known, or discovered, 


“Language most shews a ian: 8} that I may 
see thee; it springs out of the most retired and in- 
most parts of us.”"— Jonson. 


3. Withdrawn from business or active life ; 
having given up business : as, a retired mer- 
chant. 

4, Fond of seclusion, privacy, or retire- 
ment: as, a person of retired habits. 


retired-filank, s. 

Fort. : A flank bent inward toward the rear 
of the work. The addition of such flanks, 
partially closing the gorge, changes a redan 
to a lunette (q.v.). 


retired-list, s. 
Mil. & Naval: A list on which superan- 
peated and retired officers are placed. 


* He was placed on the retired-list with the rank of 
Rear-Admiral."— St. James's Gazette, Bept, 10, 1886, 
p.12 


* y6-tir’-6d-lY, adv. [Eng. retired; -ly.] In 
aretired or secluded manner; in privacy or 
seclusion. 


* ré-tir-éd-néss, s. (Eng. retired; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being retired ; a state 
of retirement ; privacy, seclusion, solitude. 

“ & toad-like retiredness and closeness of mind.”— 
Sidney: Arcadia, bk. i. 


ré-tire’-mént, s. 
retire (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of withdrawing or retiring ; with- 
drawal. 

2. The act of withdrawing from business or 
active life: as, the retirement of an officer 
from the army. 

8. The state of being retired or withdrawn 
from society or public notice; seclusion, 
privacy. 

“ Persons... who now, by a fate not unusnal to 
courtiers, spend a life of poverty and retirement.”— 
Goldsmith: Bee, No, 2. 

*4, The state of being abstracted or with- 

drawn. 

“In this retirement of the mind from the senses, 
it retains a yet more incoherent manner of thinking, 
which we call dreaming.”—Locke. 

5. A retired, private, or secluded abode; a 
retreat ; seclusion, privacy ; a place to which 
one retires for quiet, privacy, or solitude. 

« had been the retirement of Augustus for 
some time, and the residence of Tiberius for many 
years.” —Addison. 

IL Comm.: The act of retiring or with- 

drawing from circulation. 

= " tions for 
the at Ri S incata Daily Tele- 
graph, Dec. 7, 1881. 


{Fr., from retirer= to 
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* ré-tir-enge, s. [Retine, v.) A retiring 
disposition or manner ; shyness, reserve. 


“There was im her speech a certai ence." — 
Mra. Oraik, oe bk 


ré-tir’-ér, * re-tyr-er, s. (Eng. retir(e), v.; 
er.) One who retires or withdraws. 
“ Whiles rank retyrers gave their enemies ground.” 
Guscoigne: Fruites of Warre. 
ré-tir’-ing, pr. por. & a. [Rerire, v.] 
A. As pr. par, : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
1, Withdrawing; going into solitude or 
seclusion ; retreating. 
2. Reserved or shy in disposition ; not for- 
ward or obtrusive. 
8. Assigned to or suitable for one who re- 


tires or is retired from public service: as, a 
retiring allowance, 


rét’-is-téne, s. [Etym. not apparent.] 
Chem. : Ci 6Ay4. A solid hydrocarbon, pro- 
duced by heating with zine-dust dioxyretistene, 
a compound formed from retene by the action 
of chromic acid. It crystallizes from alcohol 
in white laming, 


+ ré-tit'-6-le, + ré-tit-8-lar -i-2, s. pl. 
(Lat. rete =a net, and telum = a dart.] 

Zool. : In Walcknaer’s arrangement a sub- 
division of the family Araneide, containing 
spiders spinning webs of an open mesh-work 
and of an irregular form, and remaining in the 
middle or on one side to catch their prey. 


ré-told’, pret., pa. par., & a. [RETELL.] 


‘ré-tor’-sion, s. [RETorTIon.] 


ré-tort’, v.t. & i. (Lat. retortus, pa. par. of 
retorqueo = to twist back ; Fr. rétorquer; Sp 
retorcer ; Ital. ritorcere.] ‘RETORT, s.] 
A. Transitive: 
* 1, To bend or curve back. 


* 2. To throw back ; to cast back. 
“ As when his virtues shining upon others 

Heat them, and they retort that heat agaim 

To the first giver.” 

Shakesp. : Troilus & Cressida, tii. & 
3. To return or throw back, as an argument, 
brick ep ws taunt, incivility, censure, or the 
ike. 
“ Retorting his own concessions upon him.” — Water 
land; Works, v. 204, 
B, Intransitive: 
* 1, To bend or curve back, as a line. 
2. To return an argument, or charge; to 
make a retort. 
“ The sports of glory to the brave belong, 
Retorts Euryalus. 
" Pope: Homer; Odyssey viii. 177, 
ré-tort’,s. [Fr. retorte=a retort or crooked 
body; prop. fem. of retort, pa. par. of retordre 
= to wrest back, from Lat. retorqueo, from re- 
= back, and torqueo = to twist.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A censure, taunt, or in- 
civility returned ; the return of an argument, 
taunt, or incivility ; a severe reply or repartee. 

“ He sent me word if I said his beard was not -~ 


well, he was in the mind it was': this is called 
retort courteous,”—Shakesp, : As Fou Like It, v. 4& 

2. Chem, & Art: A vessel in whose chamber 
an object is subjected to distillation or de- 
composition by heat, a neck conducting off 
the volatile products. The retort of the 


chemical laboratory is a vessel of glass, plati- 


RETORT AND RECEIVER. 


num, porcelain, or other material. 16 fg 
flask-shaped, having a long neck attached, in 
which the products of the distillation are 
condensed, and from which they pass into the 
receiver. The retort of the gas-works is a 
cylinder or segment of a cylinder, formed of 
clay or iron. 


retort-house, s. 


Gas-man.: The building in which the re- 
torts are situated, and the gas manufactured. 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 


-cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, dc. = bel, del 
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ré-tort’-éd, a. [Rerorz, v.] 
*1, Ord, Lang.: Bent or thrown back ; 
twisted back. : 
2. Her.: Applied to 
serpents wreathed 
one in another, or 
fretted in the form 
of a knot. 


ré-tort’-ér, s._ [Eng. 
retort, v.; -er.] One 
who retorts. 


ré-tor’-tion, re- 
tor-sion, s. [Fr. 
rétorsion.} 

*1, Ord. Lang : The 
act of retorting; reflection or turning back. 

“ By an easy retortion to pierce and wound itself.”— 

Spenser: On Prodigies, p. 253, 

2. Internat. Law: The use, by a power in- 
jured by the withdrawal by another power of 
some indulgence, of the right of retorting by 
the withdrawal of the like fdulgence from 
the latter, 


* r6-tort/-ive, a. [Eng. retort; -ive.] Of the 
nature of a retort ; containing retort. 


* r6-t0'-see, s. pl. [Fem. pl. of Mod. Lat. 
retosus = much netted.] 

Bot. : In Lindley’s Nat. Syst. of Bot. (ed. 2nd, 
1836), a group of Endogens, having either 
many ribs, with the intervals between them 
irregularly netted, or having a midrib and 
netted sides. Orders, Smilacez, Dioscereacez, 
and Koxburghiaceze. 


RETORTED. 


ré’-tose, o. (Reros#.] 
Bot. : Having much netted leaves ; of or be- 
longing to the Retose (q.v.). 


* ré-toss’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. toss v. 
(q.v.).] To toss back or again. 
* Toss'd and retoss'd, aloft, and then below.” 
Dryden: Cymon & Iphigenia, 370. 
ré+toiich’, v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. touch, v. 


(av-).J 
1, Ord. Lang.: To touch or touch up again ; 
to improve by new touches; to revise. 
ghs, departs, and leaves the accomplish’d plan 
e has touch’d, retouch'd, many a long day.” 
Cowper : Task, iii, 786. 
2. Art: To improve or revive by new 
touches ; to go over, asa work of art a second 
time, and restore a faded part, or to add por- 
tions to for its general improvement. 
“The t picture which he afterwards retoy shed 
and finished.”—Reynolds : Journey to Flanders. 
ré-totich’,s. [Retovcn, v.] 
Art: A repeated or second touch; the 
restoration of decayed colour in pictures and 
of worn lines in engravings. 


ré-toich’-ér, s. [Eng. retouch, v.; -er.] One 
who retouches. 


“The potters and moulders and modelers having 
finished their work, the ware is handed over to the 
retouchers.”—Scribner’s Magazine, March, 1878, p. 687. 


ré-tour,s. (Fr. =a return.] 


*1, Ord. Lang. : Retreat, retirement, return. 


“* Dede here mene make retour.” 
Seven Sages, 486, 


2. Scots Law: An extract from chancery 
of the service of an heir to his ancestor. 


ré-toured’,c. [Retour.] 


Scots Law: Expressed or enumerated in a 
retour. 


retoured-duty, s. The valuation, both 
new and old, of lands expressed in the retour, 
to the chancery, when any one is returned or 
served heir. 


* re-tourn, v.f. & 1. [Ratury, v.] 


ré-trage’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. trace, v. 
(q.v.). ] 
L Ordinary Language : 
1, To trace or track back or again; to go 
ever again in the reverse direction. 


“Ere yon silver lamp of night 
Has thrice retraced her path of light.” 
Byron: To E. N. Long, Esq. 
2. To trace back or up. 


“Then if the line of Turnus you retrace, 
He springs from Inachus of Argive race,” 
Dryden: Virgil ; dineid vii. 621. 
3. To trace, draw, or sketch again or anew. 


* He, whose lowly fortune I retrace.” 
Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. i. 


“ Be si 
That 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, 


retorted-—retreat 


II. Art: To paint or trace over again; to 
renew, as the defaced outline of a drawing; 
to retouch, 


* ré-trace’-a-ble, a. [Bng. retrace; -able.] 
Capable of being retraced. 


ré-trict, v.t. & i. [Fr. rétracter, from Lat. 

retracto, frequent. of retraho = to draw back : 
re- = back, and traho = to draw ; Sp. retractar ; 
lial. ritratiare.} 

A, Transitive: 

1, To withdraw ; to draw back. 

“The seas into themselves retract their flows.” 

Drayton: Of his Ladies not coming. 
2. To rescind, to revoke. 


“(To retract and call in agen their unjust lawes,’— 
Joye: Expos. of Duniel, ch. Vv. 


3. To recall; to withdraw ; to recant, as a 
declaration, promise, statement, &c.; to dis- 
avow. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To recall or withdraw a declaration, pro- 
mise, concession, or the like. 


“ She will, and she will not, she grants, denies, 
Consents, retracts, advances, and then flies.” 


Granville, 
* 2, To retreat. 

“They were ey 
hym to retract wyt: 
(an. 10). 

ré-tract’,s. [RETRact, v.] 

1. Farr.: The prick of a horse’s foot in 

nailing a shoe, 

*2, A retreat. 


“They made eruptions and retracts at pleasure,”— 
Howell - Dodona’s Grove, p. 35. 


ré-trict’-a-ble, ré-tract’-i-ble, a. 
[Eng. retract, v.; -able.] Capable of being re- 
tracted ; retractile. ‘ 

“Talons... retractable into a sheath of skin.”— 
Cook: First Voyage, bk. i., ch. vii. 

*yrS-trac-tate, vt. [Lat. retractatus, pa. 
par. of retracto = to retract (q.v.).] To re- 
tract, to recall, to withdraw, to recant. 


“St. Augustine was not ashamed to retractate, we 
pa say revoke, many things that had passed him; 
and doth even glory that he seeth his intirmities,”— 
Translatours of the Bible. (To the Reader.) 


ré-trac-ta’-tion, * re-trac-ta-ci-on, s. 
[Lat. retractatio, from retractatus, pa. par. of 
retracto = to retract (q.v.).] The act of. re- 
tracting, recalling, or withdrawing what has 
been said, promised, or conceded ; recantation. 


“‘Culpable beginnings have found commendable con- 
clusions and infamous courses pious retractations.”— 
Browne: Christian Morals, ii. 6. 


ré-tract’-6d, pa. par. & a. [Rerract, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 
B. As adjective : 
1. Bot.: Bent backwards. 


2. Her. : Applied to charges when borne one 
shorter than the other. 


ré-tract’-i-ble, a. [RETRACcTABLE.] 


ré-tric’-tile, a. (Eng. retract; -ile.] Capa- 
ble of being retracted ; retractible. 


“ The pieces in a telescope are retractile within each 
other.”—Kirby & Spence: Entomology, i. 151. 


*y6-trac’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. retrac- 
tionem, accus. of retractio, from retractus, pa. 
par. of retraho=to draw back, to retract 

- (q.v.); Sp. retraccion ; Ital. retrazione.] 

1. The act of retracting, drawing back, or 
withdrawing. 

2. The act of recalling or withdrawing an 
avowal, promise, concession, declaration, or 
the like; retractation; recantation; dis- 
avowal, 

“There came into her head certain verses, which if 
she had had present commodity, she would have ad- 
joined as a retraction to the other.”—Sidney. 

3. The act of withdrawing from a step 
taken; the act of recalling, rescinding, or 
revoking ; rescission. 


“The retraction or countermand of those things 
which against the Christians were before decreed.”— 
Fox; Martyrs, p. 74. 


* ré-tract/ive, a. & s. [Eng. retract; -ive.] 
A. As adj.: Tending or serving to retract ; 
retracting. 
B. As subst.: That which withdraws or 
takes from. 
“ A stron: 
gainfullest a 
ré-tract’-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. retractive ; -ly.] 
ve a aang manner ; by retraction or with- 
rawal, 


determined, and bent to compell 
dent of swourd,”—Hall; Edw, III. 


retractive from even our dearest and 
us."—Bp. Hall: Remains, p. 139. 


ré-trict’-6r, s. [Lat., from retractus, pa. 
. par. of retraho = to retract (q.v.).] 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which re- 
tracts. 

II. Technically : 

1. Comp. Anat. (Pl.): Museles drawing the 
foot of bivalve molluscs back into the shell. 
They are attached to the shell, and leave om 
it small scars close to those of the adduc- 
tors. 

2. Fire-arms: A device by which the metal- 
lic cartridge-cases employed in breech-loading 
guns are withdrawn after firing. 

3. Surgery: 

(1) A towel or rubber cloth, which is em- 
ployed to hold back the flaps while the bone: 
is being sawn off, 

(2) A hook or hoe-like instrument of metal, 
hard rubber, or horn, to hold back masses of 
flesh or anything obstructing the view while 
operating on deep-seated organs. 


Pet ie adele aig s. pl. [RETRACTOR, 
my 


“As long as the bird struggled, so long would the 
mussel, with its strong retractor-muscles, keep ite 
valves closed.”—Field, Oct. 3, 1885. 


*re-traict, s. [O. Fr. retraicte.] A retreat. 


“The earle of Lincolne . . . seeing the business past 
retraict, resolved to make on where the king was, and 
to giue him battaile.”"—Bacon: Henry VII, p. 33. 


* re-trait (1), * re-traite (1), * re-trate 
(1), s. [RerRBAT, s.] 


* ré-trait (2), * re-traite (2), * re-traitt, 
* re-trate (2), s. [Fr., Ital. ritratto.] A cast 
of the countenance. 

“ Whose faire retraitt I in my shield do beare.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IL ix. 4 

* re-trait, * re-trayte, a. [Fr. retrait, pa. 
par. of retraire=to withdraw.] Retired, 
secluded. [RE&ETREAT, S.] 


“ Some of their lodgings so obscure and retrayte.”"— 
Harsnett. 


re-trans-form’, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
transform (q.v.).| To transform anew; to 
change back again. 


ré-trans-for-ma-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and: 
Eng. transformation (q.v.).] A second trans- 
oe a change back, as to a former 
state. 


re-trans’-late, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
translate (q.v.4 To translate again ; to traus- 
late back again to the original language. 


* re-trate, s. 


ré-trax’-it, s. [Lat. = he has withdrawn or 
retracted ; third pers. sing. perf. indic. of 
retraho = to retract (q.v.). ] 
Law: The withdrawing or open renuncia- 
tion of a suit in court, by which the plaintiff’ 
loses his action. 


[RETREAT, s.] 


* ré-tréad’, v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
tread, v. (q.v.).] To tread again. 


ré-tréat’, * re-trait, * re-traite, *re- 
treate, *re-treit, *re-trete,s, [O. Fr. 
retrete, retraite, retraicte (Fr. retraite), fem. of 
retret, retrait, pa. par. of retraire (Lat. re- 
traho), from re-= back, and traire=to draw.]. 
[RerrRact.] 

1, The act of withdrawing or retiring; a. 
withdrawing of one’s self from a place; with- 
drawal. 

“‘His death, which took place not long after his re— 

treat from public life."— Macaulay - Hist, Eng., ch, xii. 

2. Specif.: A military operation, either 
forced or strategical, by which troops retire 
before an enemy. It differs properly from a 
flight in being orderly and under control. 

“No thought of flight, 
None of retreat.” Milton: P. L., vi. 237. 

8. The withdrawal of a ship or fleet from 
an enemy ; the order and disposition of ships 
declining an engagement. 

4, A state of retirement, privacy, or seclu- 
sion from society, noise, or bustle. 

5. Specif.: A period of retirement with a 
view to religious self-examination, meditation, 
and special prayer, and lasting generally for 
three or seven days. 

_6, A place of retirement, privacy, or seclu- 
sion ; an asylum ; a place of safety or security ; 
a refuge. 


“ Welcome, grave stranger, to our green retreats,” 
Scott ; Poacher. 


sir, marine; go, pdt, 


or, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, ce =é; ey =a; qu=kw. 


7. A signal given in the army or n 
beat of eS or sounding bt tratspele! a 
, sunset, or for retiring from exercise or action. 


“ Perceiving no remedye in 
retreit to be sounded. "— Brende ei ag ig 


ré-tréat’,* re-traite, v.i.&t. [Rerrear, s.] 
A, Intransitive : 
1. To retire, withdraw, or move back : to 
back toa place formerly occupied, nae” 
2. To retire before an ene: 
advanced position, Kaige tiiaean 
“ Slow they retreat, and, e’en retreating, fight.” 
a Pope: Homer ; liad v. 883. 
3. To retire ; to move away. 
© The retreating sun the sign of the Seorpion enters.” 
Lomfellow : Hvangeline, i. 2. 
4, To withdraw or retire to a retreat or 
_ Place of privacy and seclusion ; to retire to a 
place of safety or security ; to take shelter or 
refuge. 
* B. Trans. : To draw back ; to withdraw. 


“ Compelled Jordan to retreat bis course.” 
Sylvester. 


* ré-tréat’-8d, a. [Eng. retreat ; -ed.) With- 
drawn or retired into privacy or seclusion; 
secluded. 

“ Others more milde 
Retreated in a silent valley, sing.” 
Milton 2 P. L,, ti. 846. 

* ré-tréat’-Gr, s. [Eng. retread, v.;-er.] One 
who retreats or gives way. 

“He drew the oe se Lt a body."—Prince 

* ré-tréat’-ful, a. [Eng. retreat; ~ful(D.] Af 
fording or serving as a retreat. J 

* ré-tréat-mént, s. [Eng. retreat; -ment.] 
Retreat, 

“ Our Prophet's great retreatment.” 

D Urfey: Plague of Impertinence. 
v.t. & 7. [O. Fr. retrencher (Fr. 
retirancher): re-~ = back, and trencher = to cut.] 
A. Transitive: 
L Ordinary Language : 
* 1. To cut off or away ; to pare away. 
“Thy exuberant parts retrench,.” Denham. 
2. To deprive of; to mutilate. (Butler: 
‘ibras.) 


* 3. To shorten, to abbreviate, 

“ This retrenched all farther examination of him; 
a eran he was inelligible."—Reliquia Wottoniana, 
, 

* 4, To lessen, to abridge, to diminish. 


** His altered gait and stateliness retrench'd.” 
Cowper: Task, v.76. 


5. To cut down; to curtail; to effect a 
gaving of. 

“ Every tleman, .. . was retrenching something 
from the charge of his table and his cellar.”—Alac- 
aulay : Hist. Bng., ch. xv. 

* 6. To confine, to limit, to restrict. 

I. Mil. : Tofurnish with a retrenchment or 
retrenchments. 

B.. Intransitive: 

1. To live at less magnificence or expense ; 
to curtail one’s expenses ; to economize. 


“Can I retrench) yea, might: well, 
Shrink back to my cell. 
Pope: Imit. of Horace, Ep. 1.7. 


#92. To encroach ; to make an inroad. 


¥d-trinch’-mént, s. (Fr. retranchement.] 
L. Ordinary Language: 
1. The act of retrenching or cutting away ; 
the lopping off or removing of what is super- 
fluous. 


Swift, § 6. 

2. The act of curtailing, cutting down, or 
abridging; diminution, curtailment: as, To 
make retrenchments in expenses, 

Il. Fortification : 

1. A traverse or defence against flanking 
fire in a eovered way or other portion of a 
work liable to be enfi H 

2. A breastwork and ditch behind another 
defensive work. ot Ae 

An interior rampart or defensible line 
witch a garrison may retreat to prolong 3 
defence. 

*rét-ri-bite, * ré-trib’-ute, vt. [Lat. 
pairs pa. par. of retribuo = to restore, to 
repay : re- = back, again, and tribuo = to give, 

den ual To pay back ; to requite, to com- 


* }iver’s Travels] appeared in the November 
soneehen t 1736,) with poms tng retrenchments and altera- 
tions."—Seott + Memoirs of 


f stream to retribute 
Bei cr rgicty Monies enrich'd me with,” 


Beaum. & Flet. : Queen af C ili, 2 


boil, bd}; pout, J5w1; cat, gel, chorus, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin; 


retreat—retrocedent 


ré-trib-u-tér, s. [Eng. retribut(e) ; - 
who wake rettibation” wa ae el 


rét-ri-bi'-tion, s, [Fr., from Lat. retribu- 
tionem, accus. of retributio, from retributus, 
pa. par. of retribuo = to retribute (q.v.); Sp. 
retribucion ; Ital. retribuzione.] 
1, The act of retributing ; the act of requit- 
ing actions, whether good or bad. 
“ Where live the mountain Chiefs who hold 
That plundering Lowland field and fold 
Is aught but retridvution true?” 
Scott: Lady of the Lake, v. 7. 
2. That which is given or done to retribute ; 
& requital; recompense, repayment, or re- 
ward; a suitable return for deserts. (Now 
generally used in the sense of a requital or 
punishment for wrong or evil done.) 


“ This is the cross I must bear; the sin and the swift 
retribution.” Longfeliow ; Miles Standish, \ii. 


3. The distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments ina future life. 
“Ttisastrong argument for a state of retribution 


hereafter, that in this world virtuous persons are V 
often unfortunate."—Addison : pookatons 3 


retribution-theory, s. 

_ Anthrop.: The term used to signify the be- 
lief in different grades of future happiness, 
especially in different regions of the other 
world, allotted to men according to their lives 
in this. It is very far from being universal. 
Tylor (Prim. Cuit., ch. xiii.) considers that 
at first the doctrine of a future life was that 
such life was a mere continuance of the pre- 
sent, and this he calls the Continuance-theory ; 
that the belief passed through an intermediate 
stage, in which it was held that excellence, 
valour, social rank, and religious observance 
modified circumstances and surroundings in 
the next life, and was finally developed into a 
doctrine of future reward and punishment. 


“On the whole, however, in the religions of the 
lower range of culture, unless where they may have 
been affected by contact with higher religi: the 
destiny of the soul after death seems comparatively 
seldom to turn on a judicial system of reward an 

unishment. Such difference as they make between 

he future conditions of different classes of souls seems 
toaremarkable intermediate doctrine 


standin, bg ee pel the earlier continuance-tueory an 
the ichabictictchonat= Taicre Prim, Cult., ch. xiii. 
ré-trib—u-tive, a. [Eng. retribut(e); ~ive.] 
Retributory (q.v.). 
“ Enduring thus the retributive hour.” 
Shelley: Prometheus Unbound. 

retributive-theory, s. 

Law: The theory that punishment is in- 
flicted in retribution for au offence, and should 
if possible be similar in character to the mis- 
deed which it punishes. It was acted on in the 
early legislation of allcountries. Its principle 
was, ‘‘Aneye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth” (Exod. xxi. 24). It has been displaced 
by the view that no more punishment should 
be inflicted by human law than is sufficient 
to deter others from committing the offence. 
Even capital punishment is not defended on 
the principle that ‘‘ Life shall go for life” (cf. 
Deut. xix. 21), but because it is believed that 
with abandoned criminals of a certain type it 
has a more deterrent effect than penal servi- 
tude for life would possess, 

*ré-trib’-u-tor, s. [Eng. retribut(e); -or.] 
One who makes retribution. 
“ God is a just jedse; a retributor of every man his 
own,”—Adams: Works, 1, 196, 
ré-trib’-u-tor-¥, a. [Eng. retribut(e) ; -ory.] 
Making retribution ; rewarding for good, and 
punishing for wrong. 


+E tride-¢ Dis, a, (Eng. retriev(e); -able.) 
Capable of being retrieved or recovered. 


“That will retrieve the credit of the thing, if it be 
retrievable, or ever had any credit."—Gray: To Mr. 
Mason, let. 28, 


ré-triev-a-ble-néss, s. [Eng. retriewble; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being retriev- 
able, 
ré-triév-a-bly, adv. (Eng. retrievab(le); -ly.] 
In a retrievable manner. 
*ré-triév-al, s. (Eng, retriev(e); -al.] The 
act of retrieving. 
ré-triéve’, * re-treve, * re-trive, v.t. & i. 
[Fr. retrouver = to find again ; re- = again, and 
trowver = to find.) 
A, Transitive: 
1. To find in; specif., as a sporting 
term, to find py = back to his master, as 
a dog does game which has been shot. 


af that will dace the sea and be quick at re 
Potten a falls into it,"—Field, Deo. 26, 1385, 


chin, bench; 
-tion, -gion = zhin. -cious, 
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2. To recover, to ain, to restore, to re- 
establish. ace ‘ 


“This battle is memorable as the first of a long 
series of battlesin which the Irish troops retrieved the 
honour lost by misfortunes and misconduct in domes- 
tic wars."—Macaulay.: Hist. Lng., ch. xx. 


8. To make amends for; to compensate, to 
repair. 
“Point to the cure, describe a Saviour’s croas 


As God's expedient to retrieve his loss.” 
Cowper : Tirocinium, 166. 


* 4. To recall; to bring back. 


“Tf one, like the old Latin poets, came among them, 
it would be a means to retrieve therm from their cold 
trivial conceits, to an imitation of their predecessors.” 
—Berkeley : To Pope. 


B. Intrans. : To find and bring back game 
which has been shot ; to act as a retriever. 


* ré-triéve’, s. [Rerrmve, v.] A seeking 
again; a recovery, a regaining; specif., the 
finding and recovery of game which has been 
shot, 

“ We'll bring Wax to the retrieve.” 
Ben Jonson: Stuple of News, iil. L 

* ré-triéve’-mént, s. [Eng. retrieve ; -ment.] 
The act of retrieving; the state of being re- 
trieved ; retrieval, 


ré-triév-ér, s. (Eng. retriev(e); -er.] 

*1. Ord. Lang. : One who retrieves. 

2. Zoology & Sporting: 

(1) The name given to the cross between the 
Newfoundland dog and the Setter, or the 
Water-spaniel, employed in retrieving game. 
The usual colour is black, but retrievers are 
frequently seen of a pure liver colour. 

(2) Any dog, of whatever breed, that has 
been broken to retrieve. 

“T am myself possessed of a first-rate retriever of 
that maligned race, the bull-dog.”—Jleyrick: House 
Dogs & Sporting Dogs, p. 97. 

re-trim’,v.¢. Pref. re-, and Eng. trim (q.v-).] 
To trim again or anew. 


* rét-ri-mént, s. [Lat. retrimentum.] Refuse, 
dregs. 

ré-tro-, rét-ro, pref. [Lat., a comparative 
form from re-, red-=back.] A prefix in 
words from the Latin, signifying back or 
backward, 

{In words compounded with retro-, the 
prefix is usually pronounced ré-tro-, though 
rét'-ro- is often heard. The first is the better 
form. 

G Per recte et retro: 

Music: Retrograde imitation (q.v.), 


*ré-tro-act’, vi. [Pref. retro-, and Eng. 
act, v. (q.v.).] To act backwards ; to actina 
backward direction or in opposition. 


ré-tro-ac’-tion, s. [Pref. retro-, and Eng. 
action (q.v.).] 
1. Action backward or returned. 
2. Action or operation on something past or 
preceding. 


ré-tro-Ac-tive, a. [Fr. rétroactif.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Acting or designed to act in 
regard to things past; intended to retroact; 
capable of retroacting ; operating by returned 
action ; retrospective. 


“The death of Christ bad a retroactive effect on 
those that lived and died before they were redeemed.” 
—Bolingbroke: Fragments, § 88 


2, Law: Applied to a law or statute which 
operates to affect, make criminal, or punish- 
able, acts done prior to the passing of the law. 


“A bill of pains and penalties was introduced, a 
retroactive statute, to punish the offences, which did 
not exist at the time they were committed."—@ibbon ; 
Memoirs, p. xi. 


ré-tro-Ac'-tive-l¥, adv. [Eng. retroactive ; 
-ly.) In a retroactive manner ; by retroaction 
or returned action or operation; retro- 
spectively. 

ré-tro-céde’ (1), vf. (Lat. retrocedo, from 
retro- = back, and cedo=to go.]_ To go or 
move backward ; to retire, to recede. 


ré-trd-céde’ (2), v.t. (Fr. rétrocéder.] To 
cede or grant back again; to restore to a 
former state: as, To retrocede an estate to a 
former owner. 


ré-trd-céd’-ent, a. [Lat. retrocedens, pr. par. 
of retrocedo = to retrocede (q.v.).] 
1, Ord, Lamg.: Retroceding; inelined to 
retrocede or recede. 
2. Pathol.: Disappearing from one part of 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 
-tious, -sious=shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, del, 
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the body to reappear in another. The epithet 
is specially applied by Cullen to gout which 
leaves the extremities to affect the stomach, 
or some other internal organ. It is often pro- 
duced by the application of cold to a gouty 
limb. 


ré-trd-céss’-ion (ss as sh) (1), 8. }Lat. re- 
trocessus, pa. par. of retrocedo = to retrocede 
(q.v.).] The act of retroceding, going back, 
or receding. 
“This argument is drawn from the sun's retro- 
cession.” —More : Immort. of the Sout, IIL. ii. 66. 
 Retrocession of the equinoxes: The Preces- 
sion of the equinoxes. [PRECESSION, 4].] 


ré-tro-céss’-ion (ss as sh) (2), s. [Pref. 
retro-, and Eng. cession (q.v.).] The act of 
retroceding or giving back ; specif., in Scots 
Law, the reconveyance of any right by an 
assignee back into the person of the cedent, 
who thus recovers his former right, by being 
the assignee of his own assignee. 


ré-tro-céss’-idn-al (ss as sh), a. [Eng. 
retrocession ; -al.) Of, belonging to, or in- 
volving retrocession. 


ré’-trd-choir (cho as kw), s.. [Pref. retro-, 
and Eng. choir (q.v.). ] 
Arch. : (See extract), 


“ Retrochoir.—The chapels and other parts behind 
and about the high altar are so called, as, for example, 
the Lady Chapel when so placed. _Monks who were 
sick or infirm, or those who arrived too late to enter 
the choir, were appointed to hear the service in the 
retrochoirs.”—Glossary of Architecture, 


ré-trd-cop’-u-lant, a. [RETROCOPULATE.] 
Oopulating backward or from behind. 


* ré-trd-cop'-u-late, v.i. (Pref. retro-, and 
Eng. copulate (q.v.).] To copulate or beget 
young from behind. 


* ré-tro-cop-u-la/-tion, s. ([Pref. retro-, 
and Eng. copulation (q.v.).] The act of retro- 
eopulating. 

“From the nature of this position, there ensueth 


&@ necessity of retrocopulation.”—Browne.: Vulgar 
Errours, bk. iii., ch. xvii. 


ré-trod’, pret. & pa. par. of v. 


*ré-tro-diie-tion, s. « (Lat. retro= back- 
ward, and ductio=a leading, from ductus, 
ya. par. of duco= to lead.] The act of lead- 
img or bringing back. 


ré-tré-fléxed, a. (Lat. retroflewus, pa. par. 
of retroflecto = to bend back.) 
Bot. : Reflexed (q.v.). 


ré-tro-fléx’-ion (x as ksh), s. [Lat. retro- 
Jflecus, pa. par. of retroflecto = to bend back : 
retro = backward, and flecto = to bend.] 
Pathol. : The act of bending; the state of 
being bent back. Used of the uterus when 
it is bent back at the point where the neck 
joins the body, so as to be shaped like a 
common retort. 


[RErREAD.] 


ré’-tro-fraict, ré-trd-fract’—éd, s. (Pref. 
retro-, and Lat. fractus, pa. par. of frango = to 
break.] 
Bot. : Bent back so as to look as if broken: 
as, a retrofract peduncle. 


* ré-trd-gén’-ér-a-tive, a. [Pref. retro-, 
and Eng. generative (q.v.).] Copulating from 
behind ; retrocopulant. 


ré-trd-gra-da-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. 

retrogradatus, pa. par. of retrogrado = to retro- 
grade (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : The act or state of retrograding or 
going backward; retrogression. : 

2. Fig.: A ee backward or toward an 
inferior state ; decline in excellence. 

II. Astron. : The act of moving backwards, 
i.¢., from east to west. [RETROGRADE, II. 1.] 


“The starres themselves are thought to return 
more speedily in their retrogradation than in their 
eutoee conte forward.”—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. ii., 
ch. xvii. 


ré’-tré-grade, * re-tro-grad, a. [Lat. 
retrogradus = going backward; retrogradior 
=to go backward: retro = backward, and 
grodior = to go, tc move; gradus =a step. ] 
I, Ordinary Language : 


1. Lit. : Going or moving backwards, 
“Two geomantic figures were display'd.. . 
One when direct, and one when retrograde,” 
Dryden: Palamon & Arcite, ii, 616. 


retrocession—retroversion 


©9.. Figuratively : 
(1) Declining from a better to a worse state, 
és de.” 
TAI} all religion Doormadl: Clell Ware, wh 

(2) Opposed, opposite, contrary. 

“Tt is most ERY Re a hit ee a 

II, Technically : 

1, Astron: Applied to the motion of a 
planet when it is in the opposite direction to 
that in which the sun moves among the fixed 
stars, that is to the right of an observer look- 
ing south. In other words, retrograde motion 
is from east to west. 


“When Mercury or Venus is at thet part of the 
orbit which is nearest to the earth, its motion as re- 
ferred to the stars is retrograde. .. . So in all cases is 
that of Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, and 
the smaller planets when they are seen on the side 
opposite to the sun. At other times their apparent 
motions are direct with respect to the stars.”—Airy - 
Pop. Astronomy, p. 124. 


2. Bot. (Of hairs): Bent back or down, in- 
stead of forward or up. 


retrograde -development, s. 
TROGRADE-METAMORPHOSIS, ] 


retrograde-imitation, s. 

Music: A peculiar kind of imitation (q.v.), 
so constructed that the melody may be sung 
backwards as well as forwards. The idea was 
probably suggested by those oracular verses 
of the ancients, which may be read backwards 
or forwards without injury to the words or 
the metre. 


retrograde-metamorphosis, s. 

1, Bot. : The return of the foliolar organs of 
a plant to a lower member of the series, as of 
a bract to a foliage leaf, a sepal to a bract 
or to a foliage leaf, &c. 

2. Zool.: A term used of an animal, which, 
as it approaches maturity, becomes less per- 
fectly organized than would be expected from 
its early stages and known relationships. 


ré-trd-grade, v.i. & t. [Lat. retrogradior ; 
Fr. rétrograder.) (RETROGRADE, a.] 
A, Intrans.: To go or move backward ; to 
decline. 


“The race and period of all things here is to turn 
things more pneumatical and rare, and not to retro- 
gnaae from pneumatical to that which is dense.”— 

acon. 


* B. Trans. : To cause to go or move back- 
ward. 
ré’-tro-grad-ing, pr. par. or a. 
GRADE, V.] 
ré’-trd-grad-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. retrograd- 
ing ; -ly.) By retrograde motion. 


+ ré’-trd-gréss, s. [RETRoGRESSION.] Going 
backward ; deterioration, decline. 


“ Progress in bulk, complexity, or activity, involves 
retrogress in fertility.”—H. Spencer, in Annandale, 


ré-tro-gréss’-idn (ss as sh), s. [Fr., asif 
from a Lat. retrogressio, from retrogressus, pa. 
par. of retrogradior = to retrograde (q.v.).] 
I, Ord. Lang. : The act or state of going or 
moving backwards, 
II. Technically: 
1. Astron. : The same as RETROGRADATION. 


“ The account, established upon the rise and descent 
of the stars, can be no reasonable rule unto distant 
nations, and by reason of their retrogression, but tem- 
pera wae _any one.”—Browne: Vulgar Errours, 

. Vi, ch. iii, 


2. Biol. : Retrograde metamorphosis (q.v.). 


ré-tro-gréss'-ive, a. [Fr. rétrogressif.] 
I. Lit. : Going or moving backward ; retro- 
grade, 


II. Fig. : Declining from a better to a worse 
state; deteriorating. 


ré-tro-gréss'-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. retrogress- 
we; -ly.]) In a retrogressive manner; by re- 
trograde motion. 


ud ré-trdé-ming-en-¢y, s. (Eng. retromin- 
gen(t); -cy.] The act, state, or habit of dis- 
charging the urine backward. 
“The 1} Gl "— Browne + 
Vulgar Brroure, Be Ws eh ete orn 
. ré-tro-min¢’-ent, a & s, (Lat. retro= 
backward, and mingens, pr. par. of mingo = 
to make water. ] 
A. As adj.: Discharging the urine back- 
wards, 
B. As subst.: An animal which discharges 
the urine backwards. 


“ Except it be in retromingents, and such as couple 
backward.” —Browne, Vulgar Errours, bk. iii., ch. ave 


[Rz- 


[RETRo- 


* y6é-trd-ming’-ent-ly, adv. ([Eng. retro 
mingent; -ly.}) Ina retromingent manner. 
ré-tré-phar-yng’-é-al, «. ([Pref. retro-, 

and Eng. pharyngeal (q.v.). ] 

Pathol. : Of or belonging to the hinder part 
of the pharynx. Used spec. of retropharyn- 
geal abscess, which forms in some infants, or 
more rarely in adults, between the posterior 
surface of the pharynx, and the muscles of 
the anterior part of the spine. It generally 
requires surgical treatment. 


ré-tro-pin’-na, s. (Pref. retro-, and Lat. 
pinna = a fin.) 
Ichthy.: New Zealand Smelt; a genus ot 
Salmonide, with one species, Retropinne 
richardsonit. [OSMERUS.] 


*ré-trd-pils’-ive, a. ([Pref. retro-, and 
Eng. pulsive (q.v.).] Driving backwards, re- 
pelling. 


ré-trorse’, a. (Lat. retrorsus, for retroversus, 
from retro- = backwards, and versus, pa. par. 
of verto = to turn.] 


Bot.: Turned backwards, 


ré-trorse’-ly, adv. (Eng. retrorse; -ly.] In 
a backward direction. 


* ré’-tro-spéct, v.i._ (RETROSPECT, s.] To 
look back ; to affect what is past. 


ré’-trd-spéct, s. [Lat. retrospectus, from 
retro = backwards, and specio=to look.] A 
looking back on things past ; a contemplation 
or review of the past. 
“‘ Short as in retrospect the journey seems.” 
Cowper : Task, vi. 19. 
ré-trd-spéc’-tion, s. [RETRosPEcT, s.] 
1. The act of looking back on things past ; 
retrospect. 


“ [She] with the retrospection loves to dwel’ 
And soothe the sorrows of her last farewell.” 
Byron: Childish Recollections. 


2. The faculty of looking back on things past. 


ré-trd-spéct'-ive, a. (Eng. retrospect ; -ive.} 
1. Looking back on things past; taking a 
retrospect. 


“In vain the sage, with retrospective eye, 
Would from the apparent What conclude the Why.” 
Pope: Moral Essays, i. 99. 
2, Having reference to things past or done ; 
retroactive. 

“Tt is always to be remembered that retrospective 
legislation is bad in principle only when it affects the 
substantive law. Statutes creating new crimes, or 
increasing the punishment of old crimes, ought in no 
ease to be retrospective, But statutes which merely 
alter the procedure, if they are in themselves good 
statutes, euaht to be retrospective.”—Macaulay : Frise. 
Eng., ch. ie 

ré-trd-spéct/-ive-l¥, adv. [Eng.. retrospec- 
tive; -ly.] In a retrospective manner; by 
way of retrospect. 


ré-tro-u'-tér-ine, «. [Pref. retro-, and Eng. 
uterine. ] 
Pathol. : Of or belonging to the hinder part 
of the uterus : as, retrouterine hematocele. 


ré-trd-vac-¢cin-a/-tion, s. [Pref. retro-, and 
Eng. vaccination.] : 

Pathol. : The act of vaccinating a cow with 
lymph passed through a human body, or vac- 
cinating a human subject with lymph derived 
from a cow which had been inoculated with 
vaccine matter from the human subject, or 
with lymph (from a human subject) that had 
been passed through the cow, retransferred to 
the human body, and taken again to the cow 
at the fifth, nineteent’s, or other remove, as in 
the experiments of Ceely (Seaton: Handbook 
of Vaccin.). Given good lymph, the result is 
as satisfactory as that obtained by ordi- 
nary vaccination, and, according to the Ger- 
man Commission on Vaccination, 1884-5, it 
would be impossible to transmit syphilis from 
lymph obtained by any of the methods of 
retrovaccination. Animal lymph, on this 
ground chiefly, has been recommended by the 
German Government to supersede the use of 
human lymph. 


* r@’-trd-vene, a. [Lat. retro = backwards, 
and venio=to come.] Turned back, inclined 
backwards. 

“ Getti ixed with th 
which so besoraile ng Tikce's mouth Mehine Cees 
Jan, 30, 1886. 

ré-trd-vér-sion, s. [Lat. retro = back- 
wards, and versio = a turning; verto = to 
turn.] A turning or falling backwards: as, 
retroversion of the uterus. 


eR SoIerEereremsenusretrtni ne oe en 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, fall; try, Syrian. », co = 6; ey = 4; qu=kw. 


* ré’-tro-vért, v.t. [Lat. retro = backwards, 
and verto=to turn.) To turn back. 


* ré’-trd-vért, s. [Rerroverr, v.] One who 
” = to his original creed ; a person recon- 
verte 


*ré-tride’, v.t. (Lat. retrudo, from re-= 
rey and trudo= to push.] To push or thrust 


“ A point the line doth manfully retrude 
From infinite processe ; site doth confine 
This point; take site away, it’s straight a spark 
divine.” More: Of the Soul, pt. ii., b 
ré-triise’,a. [Lat. retrusus, par. of re- 
trudo = to retrude (q.v.).] Hidden, abstruse. 


“ Let us enquire no further inte things retruse and 
hid than we have authority from the sacred Scrip- 
tures."—Heywood: Hierarchie of Angels, p. 50 (1635). 


rét’-tér-V, rdt-+dr-¥, s. (Eng. ret; -ery.] 
A place where flax is 7A5 $a vecie 
“ Such preparations will be carried on in establish- 
rettories. 


ments to be called “—Morning Chronicle, 
March 12, 1859, p. 1. ee ai 


rét’-ti, s. (Hind. rai.) (See the compound.) 


retti-weights, s. p!. Thesmallegg-shaped 
seeds of Abrus precatorius, used as weights in 
Hindustan. [Asrvs.] 


Stt-ihg, s. (Ren) 

1. The act or process of steeping flax or 
hemp, for the purpose of loosening the fibre 
from the boon and woody portions by the 
softening of the y portion which binds 
them. Dew retting is accomplished by ex- 
posing the flax stalks to the weather, without 
steeping, the sun, showers, and air rotting the 
woody — and washing away the mucil- 
age. Also called Rotting. 


2. A place where flax is retted ; a rettery. 


* ré-tiind’, v.t. [Lat. retwndo, from re- = back, 
and tundo = to beat; Sp. retundir.} 
1. To blunt or turn, as the edge of a weapon. 
“To quench and dissipate the force of any stroke 
that shall be dealt it, and retund the edge of any 
weapon.”—Ray > On the Creation, pt. ii 
2. To make dull or obtuse ; to dull. 


“This ignorant and conceited confidence of both 
may be retunded and confuted from hence.”—Cud- 
worth: Intell, System, p. 627. 


ré-tirn’ (1) * re-tourne, * re-turne, »v.i. 
&t. (Fr. retourner, from re- = back, and tour- 
ner = to turn ; Sp. & Port. retornar ; Ital. ri- 
tornare.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To come back; to come or go back to 
the same place. 


“ Vowed never to returne again 
Till him alive or dead she did invent.” 


Spenser: F. Q., IIT. v. 10. 
2. To revert ; to pass back. 


“Now shall the kingdom return to the house of 
David.”—1 Aings xii. 26. 
3. To come or pass back into a former state. 
“ Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander 
returneth into dust."—Shakesp. : ve 1 
4, To appear or begin again after a periodical 


revolution. 
“ Thus with the year 
return, la not bear returns Aue 
Day, sweet approach of ev'n or m 
cme pproee” Mitton: P. La, fit. 41. 


5. To come again ; to revisit. 

6. To go back to a subject ; to speak again 
of a subject laid aside for a time ; to recur. 

“But, to return to the verses."—Shakesp.: Love's 

Labour's Lost, iv. 2 
*7, To answer, to reply. 
one toe akan mchard ID, Mi. 8. 
*8. To retort, to recriminate. 


- alicious reader, you return upon 
That Laffect to be thought more impartial than I 


B. Transitive: 
I, Ordinary Language: 
1. To bring or carry back ; to give back, 
yself k to Desdemona: if she 
si cane: po gee peat will give over my suit,"— 
Shakesp.: Othello, iv. 2. 
2. To send back. 

“She returns this ring to you, sir; you might have 
saved me my pains, to have taken it away yourself.”"— 
Shakesp.: Twelfth Night, ii. 2 

3. To repay : as, To return borrowed money. 
4, To give in recompense or requital; to 
requite. 

“Thy Lord shall return thy wickedness upon thine 
own head.”—1 Aings ii, 44. 

5. To carry or take back in reply ; to report. 
return king?” 
Sen . bag oceb ey. ¥., iv. & 


boil, b6y; PSUt, J6W1; cat, cell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; 


ghin, bench; 


retrovert—retziaces 


6. To give back in reply ; to answer. 
7. To send, to transmit. 


“Instead of a ship, he would levy money, and return 
the sane to the treasurer for his at he 
Clarendon: ‘ebellion, "4 oy ee 


8. To cast or hurl back. 
“T return the lie.” Shakesp. ; Pericles, 1. 5. 
9. To play or throw back: as, I'o return a 
ball in cricket to the bowler. 
10. To render back to a tribunal or to an 
office. 
11, To render, as an account, to a superior ; 
to report officially ; to give a list or return of. 
“ Probably one fourth part more died of the plague 
are returned,"—Graunt; Bills of Mortality. 
12. To elect, as a member of Parliament. 
“ They went in a body to the poll: and when they 
returned, the honourable Samuel Slumkey, of Sluin- 
ey Hall, was returned also."—Dickens: Pickwick, 
ch. xiii, 
II. Cards: To play a card of the same suit 
as has been played by one’s partner before. 
“ At the end of every hand, Miss Bolo would enquire 


«++ Why Mr. Pickwick had not returned that dia- 
mond."—Dickens ; Pickwick, ch, xxxv. 


ré-turn’ (2), v.t. or i. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 


turn, v. (q.v.).] To turn again. 
“ And anxious (helpless as he lies and bare) 
Turns and returns her, with a mother's care.” 
Pope; Homer ; Iliad xvii. 8. 


y 


ré-turn’, *re-tourne, *re-turne, s. 


{Return (1), v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of returning (intransitive), or of 
coming or going back to the same place, 

“ The hopes of your return.” 
Dryden; Ovid ; Metamorphoses xiii. 

2. The act of appearing or beginning again 
after a periodical revolution. 

“ At the return of the year, the king of Syria will 
come up against thee.”—1 ings xx. 22, 

* 3, A revolution, a vicissitude. 

“Weapons hardly fall under rule: yet even they 
have returns and vicissitudes; for ordnance was 
known in the city of the Oxidraces in India, and is 
what the Macedonians called thunder and lightning.” 
—Bacon: Essays. 

4, The act of returning (transitive), or of 
giving or sending back; a giving or rendering 
back ; repayment, recompense, requital. 

“ Most fair return of greetings and desires.” 
esp.: Hamlet, 

5. The act of returning, throwing, or play- 
ing back a ball, in cricket, tennis, &c. 


“Mr. Walker made a very brilliant return off the 
tambour.”—Field, June 19, 1886. 


6. The act of returning or electing as a 
member of Congress. 

7. The state of being returned or elected as 
a member of Congress. 


“ Salford, where so prominent a Radical has failed 
to secure his return.”—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26, 1885. 


8. That which is returned : 
(1) A repayment or payment; reimburse- 
t. 


men 
“ IT do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond.” 
Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 
* (2) An answer, 


“If my father render fair return.” 
Shakesp.: Henry V., il. 4. 


(3) An account, or official or formal report 
of an action performed, of a duty discharged, 
of facts or statistics or the like; specif., in 
the plural, a set of tabulated statistics pre- 

red by order of some authority for general 
information. 


“The returns yet to be received from the borough 
constituencies at present un polled."—Daily Telegraph, 
July 6, 1986, 


(4) The profit on labour, on an investment, 
an adventure, undertaking, or the like. 

9, A return-ticket (q.v.). 

10. A return-match (q.v.). 

11. (P1.): Akind of light-coloured and mild 
tobacco made from the young leaves of the 
plant. 

II. Tethnically : 

1, Arch.: The continuation of a moulding, 
projection, &c., in an opposite or different 
direction; a side or part which falls away 
from the front of a straight work. (Gwilt.) 

2, Fort.: One of the turnings and windings 
of a gallery leading to a mine. 

3. Law: 

(1) The rendering back or delivery of a writ, 
precept, or execution to the proper officer or 
eourt ; the certificate of the officer, stating 
what he has done, endorsed; the sending 
back of a commission, with the certificate of 
the commissioners. 


ré-turn’-ér, s. 


ré-tise’, a. 


rétz-ban’-yite, s. 


rétz’-i-a, s. 
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(2) The day on which the defendant is 
ordered to appear in court, and the sheriff is 
to bring in the writ, and report his proceed- 
ings ; a day in bank. 

4, Mining: The air which ascends after 
passing through the workings of a coal-mine. 

4] (1) Clause of return : 

Scots Law: A clause by which the granter 
of a right makes a particular distinction of it, 
and provides that in a certain event it shal! 
return to himself, 

(2) Returns of a trench: z 


Fort.: The various turnings and windings 
which form the lines of a trench. 


*return-ball,s. A ball used asa plag: 
thing. It is held by a piece of elastic, so as 
to make ib return to the hand from which it 
is thrown. 


return-chaise, s. A chaise returning 
from its destination empty. 


return-day, s. 
Law: The same as Return, s. II. 8 (2). 


return-match, s. A second match or 
game played by the same sides of players, te 
give the defeated players their revenge. 


return-shock, s. [SHock.] 


. return-ticket, s. A ticket issued b 
railway or steamboat companies, ¢ 
proprietors, &c., for the double journey, out 
and back, generally at a reduced fare. 


return-valve, s. A valve which opens 
to allow reflux of a fluid under certain econ- 
ditions. In some cases it is merely an over- 
flow-valve which allows excess of liquid to 
return to a reservoir. 


ré-tirn’-a-ble, a. [Eng. return(1), v/; -able.} 


I. Ord. Lang.: Capable of being returned 
or restored ; proper to be returned or rendered. 


“Upon such proportion of them (if any) as is in- 
cluded in their net incomes returnadle for income 
tax.”—Daily News, Jan. 28, 1886. 


II, Law: Legally required to be returned, 

delivered, given, or rendered. 

“The same procedure will be ordered upon thia 
occasion, so that the writs will be returnable on Dec. 
23."—Duily Telegraph, Nov. 16, 1835. 

[Eng. return (1), v.; -er.] 
One who returns ; one who repays or remits 
money. 

“ The chapmen, that give highest for this, can make 

are 


most profit by it, and those the returners of our 
money.”—Locke. 


ré-tirn’-ing, pr. par. or a. [ReTuRN (1), 2.) © 


returning-officer, s. The officer whose 
duty it is to make returns to writs, precepts, 
juries, &c. ; the presiding officer at an election, 
who returns the persons duly elected. 


* ré-turn’-léss, * re-turn-lesse,«. [Eng. 


return, 8. ; -less.) Admitting of no return. 
“ All my friends, 
I knew as well should make returniesse ends. 
Chapman; Homer ; Odyssey xiil. 

[Lat. retwsus, pa. par, of retundo 
= to blunt.) [Rerunp.] 

Bot. : Very blunt; terminating in a round 
end, the centre of which is depressed, as the 
leaf of Vaccinium Vitis Idea, 


* pe-tyre, v. & s. [ReTIRE.] 


{From Retzbanya, Hun- 
gary, where found; suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. 
reabanyit.] 

Min.: A massive mineral of a lead-gray 
colour. Hardness, 25; sp. gr. 6°21. An 
analysis yielded: sulphur, 11°93; oxygen, 
7°14; bismuth, 88°38; lead, 36°01; silver, 
1°98 ; copper, 4°22 = 99°61. 

(Named after Anders Johan 
Retzius, Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Lund.] 

1. Bot.: The typical genus of the order 
Retziacew (q.v.). 

2. Palewont.: A genus of Spiriferide., The 
shell is punctate, shaped like that of Tere- 
bratula, the interior with diverging shelly 
spires. Known species about 50, from Europe 
and America. 


t rétz-1-a/-¢6-ze, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. retzi(a); 
Lat. rem, pl. adj. suff. -acew.) 

Boi.: An order of plants with the charac- 
ters of Solanacee, but with a different habit. 
Genera two, species three, all from South 
Africa. 


go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 


-tion, -sion= zhiin, -cious, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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rétz-ite, s. [After Retzi(us); suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as ALDELFORSITE (q.V.). 


ré-un’-ion (i as y),s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
union (q.v.). ] 
1. The act of reuniting ; the state of being 
reunited ; a second union or coming together 
after separation or discord. 


“ I counsel thee by fortitude to seek ks 
Our bless'd rewnion in the shades below. 
Wordsworth: Laodamia. 


2. A meeting or festive gathering, as of 
friends, associates, or members of a society, 
&e. 


ré-u-nite’, v.t. & 1. (Pref. re-,and Eng. wnite 

(q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To unite again or afresh; to join again 
after separation. 

“The line of Charles the Great 
Was reunited to the crown of France.” 
akesp.: Henry V., 1. 2. 

2. To reconcile or bring together after vari- 
ance. 

B. Intrans.: To become united again ; to 
join and cohere again. 


ré-u-nit’-€d, pa. par. ora. [REUNITE.] 


* ré-u-nit’-éd-ly, adv. [Bng. reunited ; -ly.] 
In a reunited manner, y 
*ré-u-ni’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. wni- 
tion (q.v.).] A second or repeated union; a 

reunion. 


“I believe the resurrection of the body, and its re- 
unition with the soul."— Knatchbull: On the New 
Testament Translation, p. 93. 


*ré-urge’, v.t. ([Pref. re-, and Eng. wrge 
(q.v.).] To urge again. 


re’-tis, s. [Lat.] 
Law: A defendant, 


reussine (eu as 61), s. [After Reuss; suff. 
-ine (Min.) ; Ger. reussin.] 
Min. : An impure mirabilite (q.v.). 


reuss'-in-ite (eu as 62), s. 
suff. -itz (Min.).] 
Min.: A resin having the composition 
C4oH5g03. Named by Dana. 


ré-vic'-ci-nate, v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. 
vaccinate (q.v.).] To vaccinate again, or a 
second time. 


ré-vac-ci-na’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
vaccination (q.v.).] 

Med.: The process of repeating primary 
vaccination at about the age of puberty, and 
again perhaps in the course of life if small- 
pox is prevalent. The protection from vaccin- 
ation was originally believed to last a lifetime, 
but revaccination is now considered advisable in 
case of danger of infection. It is not unusual 
for a vaccinated person to take small-pox, and 
even to die from it, but it is maintained that 
revaccination gives immunity. One physician 
reports only one death in 3000 cases of revac- 
cination. Fourteen years is the proper age 
recognized by some governments, but the 
German Medical Commission recommends ten, 
or not later than twelve, as the proper age for 
revaccination. [VAccINATION.] 


(Pref. reussin ; 


rév-a-lén’-ta, s, [ERvaLenTsa.] (See com- 
pound.) 


revalenta-arabica, s. 


*ré-va-lés’-cence; s. (Eng. revalescen(t) ; 
-ce.] The quality or state of being revalescent. 


(Lent11.] 


*ré-va-lés'-cent, a. (Lat. revalescens, pr. 
par. of revalesco : re-= again, and valesco, in- 
cept. of valeo= to be well.) Beginning to 
grow well or to recover. 


ré-val-u-a'-tion, s.  [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
valuation (q.v.).] The act.of revaluing; a 
second or fresh valuation. 


‘A revaluation in the landlord’ Fi 

Rive Gah ord’s favour. Field, 

ré-val’-ue, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. value, vy. 
(q.v.).] To value again or anew. 


*ré-vamp’, vt. [Pref. re-, and Eng. vamp 
(q.v.).] To vamp, mend, or patch up again, 
*rdve, s. [Rerve.] 


“The reve, the miller, and the mincing 1 
speak in character.”— Dryden. § lady prioress 


Pees 8 ES ES Se 
fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
oF, wore, wolf, work, whé, sén; mite, citb, ciire, unite, cfir, rile, fall; try, 


retzite—revelation 


* reve-land, s. 

Law: Such land, as having reverted to the 
king after the death of his thane, who had it 
for life, was not afterwards granted out to 
any by the king, but remained in charge, upon 
the account of the reeve or bailiff of the manor. 


* reve (1), v.é. [REAVE.] 


*réve (2), v.i. [Fr. réver.] [Reverrz.] To 
dream, to muse. 


ré-véal’, *re-vele, v.t. [Fr. révéler, from 
Lat. revelo=to unveil, to draw back a veil: 
re- = back, and velum=a veil; Sp. & Port. 
revelar ; Ital. rivelare.] 

1. To unveil ; to make known ; to disclose, 
as something secret, private, or concealed ; to 
divulge ; to lay open. 

“The heaven shall reveal his iniquity.” —Job xx. 27. 

2, Specif.: To disclose or make known, as 
something which could not be known without 
divine or supernatural instruction. 


“Take leave of nature's God, and God reveal’d.” 
Cowper: Progress of Hrror, 591. 
. rs , 
re-veal’,s, [Rr- 


VEAL, ¥.] 

*1, Ord. Lang.: 
The act of reveal- 
ing; arevelation. 

2. Carp. & Ma- 
son.: The verti- 
cal return or side 


~ 
\ 
t 


of an aperture, | 

chimney, door- 

way, or window. 
<r o 


In a chimney it 
is equivalent to 
the jamb, or, 
when bevelled, 
the coving. In 
windows the re- 
veal is the out- 
side-return, or 
the space between the window-frame and the 
exterior arris. 


i 


REVEAL, 


(Norman Poorway, Filwell, Ox- 
Serdshire, A.D, 1150.) 


ré-véal’-a-ble, a. [Eng. reveal; -able.] 
Capable of being revealed ; fit to be revealed. 


ré-véal’-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. revealable; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being reveal- 
able. 


ré-véaled’, pa. par. & a. [REveAL, v.] 


revealed-law, s. The divine law. (Black- 
stone.) 


revealed-religion, s. Religion founded 
on revelation, as opposed to natural religion. 
[Evipencg, IL 3.) 


ré-véal-ér, s. [Eng. reveal, v.+ -er.] One 
who or that which reveals, discloses, or makes 
known 3 a discloser. 


“ Your God isa God of gods, and a Lord of kings, 
and a revealer of secrets.”—Daniel ii. 47. 


* ré-véal’-mént, s. [Eng, reveal ; -ment.] The 
act of revealing ; revelation. 

“This is one reason why God permits so many 
heinous smipleties to be concealed here on earth, be- 
cause he intends to dignify that day with the reveal- 
ment of them.”—South : Sermons, vol. vii., ser. 12, 


* ré-végs-€-tate, v.i-- [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
We (q.v.).] To vegetate anew or a second 
ime. 


reveille (as re-va-yé’), reveillie, s. [Fr. 
réveil (O. Fr. resveil) =a hunt’s-up, from ré- 
veiller (O. Fr. resveiller) = to. awake, from re- 
(= Lat. re-) = again, and O. Fr. esveiller) = to 
waxen, from a Low Lat. exvigilo, from Lat. 
ea- = out, and vigilo = to wake, to watch, 
from vigil = wakeful.] 

Music: A signal by beat of drum, bugle 
sound, or otherwise, to give notice that it 
is time for soldiers to rise, and for sentinels 
to forbear challenging. 


“Shortly after the revetiié was sounded, and every 
man in camp was astir.”—Field, April 4, 1885. 


rév’-el (1), v.74. [REVEL, s.] 
1. To feast with boisterous merriment; to 


carouse. 
“Return unto thy father's house, 
And revel it as bravely as the best.” 

Shakesp. ; Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 
2. To move playfully or wantonly ; to in- 

dulge one’s caprice or inclination ; to frolic. 

“And Slaughter reve??'d round.” 

Scott: Lord of the Isles, vi. 25. 
rév’ -el, s. [0. Fr., a word of doubtful origin, 
prob from reveler=to rebel, to revolt, from 


Lat, rebello = to rebel (q.v.).] A carouse; @ 
noisy feast; a feast with loose and noisy 
jollity. ; 
“ Hark ! the Lane yes ee 
0) e . 
Baader aise Scott: Rokeby, iii. 18. 
4 Master of the revels: The same as Lorp 


or MISRULE (q.V.)- 


* revel-rout, s. 

1, Tumultuous and noisy festivity ; revelry. 

2, Amobor rabbletumultuously assembled , 
an unlawful assembly. 


* brother—rest and pardon to his soul— 
peter to his account ; for this, his minion, 
The revel-rout is done.” Rowe. Jane Shore, t 1 


* yS-v&l (2), v.t. (Lat. revello.]_To draw back ; 
to ee (Friend : Hist. of Physick.) 


* rSy'-S-late, v.t. [Lat. revelatus, pa. par. of 
revelo = to reveal (q v.).] To reveal. 


“Unto whom hee hath revelated by the Scriptures 
his veritie."—Barnes : Works, p. 349. 


rév-é-la/-tion, * rev-e-la-ci-on, s. [Fr., 

from Lat. revelationem, accus. of revelatio, from 
revelatus, pa. par. of revelo = to reveal (q.V-) 5: 
Sp. revelacion ; Ital. revelazione, rivelazione.] 

1, The act of revealing, disclosing, or mak- 
ing known that which is secret, private, or 
unknown ; disclosure. 

2, The act of revealing or communicating 
divine truth. 

“ By revelation he made known to me the mystery.” 
—Bphesians iii. 3. 

3. That which is revealed, disclosed, or 
made known; specif., the Bible. 

YJ The Revelation of St. John the Divine: 

New Test. Canon: The last book of the 
New Testament, and the only distinctively 
prophetic one given to fling back the veil 
{Etym.] which hides futurity from the view. 
Its writer was John (i. 4, xii. 8), the servant 
of God (i. 1), the “ brother” and ‘‘ companion: 
in tribulation” of the then persecuted Chris- 
tians, himself an exile in Patmos, ‘‘ for the 
word of God and for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ” (i. 9). It was there he saw the pro- 
phetic visions, narrating them after he left 
the island. The majority of the Fathers and 
the Church of the Middle Ages, considered, 
as do most. modern Christians, that the author 
was John the Apostle; though Dionysius of 
Alexandria, and some others among the an- 
cients, believed him to have been a certain. 
John the Presbyter (mentioned by Papias, 
Dionysius, Eusebius, and Jerome) whose tomb. 
like that of the apostle, was said to be at 
Ephesus. Finally, Beza hinted, and Hitzig 
more confidently asserted, that the work 

‘emanated from John Mark, author of the 

second gospel, with whose style that of 
the Revelation was said partly to agree. 
Many modern critics have rejected the hy- 
pothesis that John the Apostle was the author 
of the Revelation, stating that the Greek of 
the latter book is deeply tinged with Hebra- 
isms, while that of the gospel is much more 
classic. Among those who accept the apos- 
tolic authorship of the work, two views are 
current as to its date. The prevailing one is, 
that the visions in Patmos were seen in A.D. 
96, and the work penned in that year or in 97, 
the reigning emperor being Domitian. The 
other view is, that it was penned about 4.p. 
68 or 69. Ch. xvii. 10 is interpreted to mean 
that five Roman emperors had reigned and 
died, viz., Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Clau- 
dius, Nero, ‘‘oneis,” #.¢., Galba, or if Julius 
Cesar be considered the first emperor, then 
the ‘‘one” is Nero. Respecting the canoni- 
city of this book, it was alluded to or quoted in 
Hermas, Papias, Melito, Justin Martyr, the 
fragment published by Muratori, Theophilus 
of Antioch, Apollonius of Ephesus, Trenzeus, 
Hippolytus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Origen, Jerome, &c. It was not in the 
Old Syrian version, though some Greeks ac- 
cepted it. The Cerinthians, Caius of Rome 
and others rejected it. Luther, Carlstadt, 
and Zwingli spoke of it disparaginely, but it is 
aceepted by the Churches of the Reformation 
as well as by the Roman Church. The “Son 
of Man (i. 13), who died and lives again for 
evermore, and has the keys of hell and death” 
(17, 18), appears in the first vision, and com- 
missions the apostle to write to the seven 
churches of Asia (ii., iii). A manifestation 
of the divine glory is ‘seen (iv.), and the 

Tamb who was slain,” “the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah,” having opened a book with 
seven seals, seven visions corresponding to the 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pdt, 


Syrian. 2, ce=6; ey=a; qu=kw. 


seven seals are witnessed (vi.). To the seals 
succeed seven trumpets (viii., ix.), afterwards 
awcman uted by a dragon (xii.), and two 
eet Ae ch rise, one from the sea the other 
from the earth, are exhibited (xiii.), Those 
sealed by the Lamb appear in blessedness 
xiv.), seven vials of wrath are poured out 
Xv., xvi.) the mystic Babylon is destroyed 
xvii.—xix.), millennial glory follows (xx. 1-6), 
and after a brief apostasy Go the last judg- 
ment takes place (11-15), the New Jerusalem 
descends (xxi.), and unalloyed fHticity arises to 
those who have been faithful to the end (xxii.). 
Three schemes of interpretation exist: the 
Preterist, which makes the events predicted 
now wholly passed, the Futurist, which re- 
gards them as fut and that of a third and 
numerous school, who regard the visions as 
an historical or continuous prediction of the 
whole history of the Church from apostolic 
times to the consummation of all things. 


* rév’-6-la-tor, s. [TLat. from revelatus, pa. 
par. of revelo = to reveul (q.v.).] One who re- 
veals ; a revealer. 


* rd-véll-ent, a. & s. [Lat. revellens, pr. par. 
of revello = to draw back.] [Revex (2), ri 
A. As adj.: Causing revulsion. 
B, As subst. : A derivative medicine. [DEri- 
vatTive, B. II. 3.] 


rév-el-lér, * rev-el-our, s. [Eng. revel 
(1), ¥.; -er.] One who revels; one who takes 
part in revels. 
“The great gallery of Whitehall . . . was crowded 
5g ecient gam blers."—Jfacaulay: Hist. Eng., 
*rév-el-loiis, * rev-el-ous, a. 
reveleux.) Merry, frisky. 
“ paignable revel: * 
= pele ay en 
*rdv-el-mént, s. [Eng. revel, s.; -ment.] 
The act of revelling ; revelling, revelry. 


*rev-el-our,s. [REVELLER.] 


rév’ , * rev-el-rie, s. [Eng. revel (1), 
y.; -ry.) The act of revelling; noisy fes- 
tivity ; revels. 

oats ore wr Chie farwd, Hi 21. 
* r6-vén’-di-cate, v.t. [Fr. revendiquer, from 
re- (= Lat. re-)= back, again, and vendiquer 
Co EE 
emand the surrender of, as o! y 
taken away or detained, ¥ 


* ré-vén-di-ca’-tion, s [RevenprcaTe.] 
The act of claiming or demanding the restora- 
tion of something illegally taken away or 
detained. . : 


(O. Fr. 


ré- wt. & i. [O. Fr. revenger, reven- 
cher (Fr. revancher), from re- (= Lat. re-)= 
again, and venger, vengier = to take vengeance, 


from Lat. vindico = to vindicate (q.v.). 

A. Transitive : 

1. To take or exact vengeance for or on 
account of; to avenge; to exact satisfaction 
or retribution for ; to inflict punishment for. 

2 "is the dethe of our fathers.”"—Berners : 

Froissart ; Chronicle, vol. il., ch, cox. 

2. To obtain or exact satisfaction for; to 

avenge. (The person wronged being the object.) 


“O Lord... revisit me, and revenge me of my 
tors."—Jeremiah xv. 15. 


persecu' 

8. To inflict injury on in a spiteful or mali- 
cious spirit, and in order to gratify one’s bitter 
or malignant feelings. 

{ It is frequently used reflexively. 

“Edom hath revenged himself upon Judah."—Eze- 
kiel xxv, 12. 

* B. Intrans. : To take or exact vengeance ; 
to be revenged. ‘ 

a ee 

YJ To be revenged: To revenge one’s self ; 
to take vengeance for one’s self. 


ré-vénge’,s. [0. Fr. revenche; Fr. revanche.] 
(REVENGE, ¥.] 

1. The act of revenging or avenging; the 
taking or exacting of vengeance ; retaliation 
or retribution for an injury or wrong suffered ; 
vengeance, 

“ From the beginning of revenges upon the enemy.” 

—Deut, xxxii. 42. - =e ? 
The angry, spiteful, or malicious return 
dine i or wrong suffered ; the deliberate 
and malignant infliction of injury or hurt 
upon a person in retaliation for @ wrong or 
injury done by bim. 


boil, béy; pout, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian= shan. -tion, -sion = shin; 


revelator—reverenco 


3. The passion or feeling excited by an 
injury done or an insult offered ; the desire 
of inflicting punishment or pain upon one 
who has, or is supposed to have, done injury 
or wrong to another ; revengefulness. 


“ Revenge is a kind of wild Justice, which the more 
4 1nan's nature runs to, the mor whi 
oul "—Bacon: Daas? or revenge Be he hes 


J Sevenge exists also in the lower animals, 


* ré-vinge’-a-ble, a. (Eng. revenge; -able.] 
Fit to be avenged; calling for revenge or 


vengeance, 
“Ind wrong, 
Revengeabdle in Ps ad “ 
Warner ; Albdions England, bk. vil. 
* ré-ving-eange, * re-venge-aunce, s, 
fing. revenge ; -ance.] Revenge, vengeance. 
“ Be content with . ie ? 
Instruct. Christian Woman, bk, cave 
ré-vénge’-ful, a, [Eng. revenge ; -fui(l).] Full 
of revenge or a desire for vengeance ; vindic- 
tive ; harbouring revenge. 
“ Stern Thoas, glaring with revengeful eyes,” 
the Pope: Homer ; iad iv. 622. 
ré-vénge’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. revengeful ; -ly.) 
In a revengeful manner; in the way of re- 
venge; with arevengeful spirit ; vindictively. 
“He smil'd revengefully.” 
3s “Dryden & Lee: G@dipus, 
ré-vénge’-ful-néss, s. [Engz. revengeful; 
~ness.]_ The quality or state of being revenge- 
ful; vindictiveness. 

“Through suspicion, greediness, 37 — 
Sidnew fe ao seni es ers or revengefulness. 
*ré-vénge’-léss, a. [Eng. revenge; -less.] 

Unavenged. 
“* Leaves his woes revengeless.” 
Marston: Malcontent, iv. 3. 
y y, , 
*ré-vénge'-mént;s. (Eng. revenge; -ment.] 
Revenge, vengeance, punishment, retribution. 
“ He'll breed revengement and a sco’ f ed 
Shakesp. : 2 Toney TV, iil, 2. 
ré-véng’-ér, s. [Eng. reveng(e); -er.] One 
who revenges or avenges ; an avenger. 
“ The proud revenger of another's wife.” 
Dryden: Virgil; Aneid xi. 413. 
ré-véng’-ing, pr. par. ora. [REVENGR, v.] 


*ré-véng-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. revenging ; -ly.] 
In a revenging manner; revengefully, vin- 
dictively. 

“ The princess of this country, and the air on't 

Revengingly exfeebles me. 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. il. 
rév-én-ue,s. [0, Fr. revenué, fem. of revenu, 
pa. par. of revenivy = to return: re- (= Lat, 
re-) = back, again, and venir (Lat. venio) = to 
come.] 

* 4, The annual income, profits, interest, or 
return of any species of property, real or 
personal, 

* Better is a little with righteousness than great 

revenues without right.”—Prov. xvi. 8. 


2. The annual income of a state, derived 
from taxation, customs, dues, excise, or other 
source, and appropriated to the payment of 
the national expenses. 


4 The United States Constitution requires 
that all bills for raising revenue shall origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives, 


*3, Return, reward; as, a revenue of praise. 


revenue-cutter, s, A small steamer, 
enerally armed, in the service of the Treasury 
Bepartasent, employed in enforcing the custom- 
house regulations and similar light patrol 
duties. 
revenue-officer, 5. 
customs or excise. 


* y3-vér-a-ble, a. [Eng. rever(e); -able.] To 
be revered ; reverend. 
“ The most reverable, the highest of all characters,” 
—Brooke: Fool of Quality, i. 115. 


*yrS-verb’, vt. [REVERBERATE.] 
verberate, to reecho. 


“Nor are those empty hearted, whose loud sound 
Revere no Mallowueuk” Shakesp. ? Lear, i, 1. 


* y8-vér'-ba-tor-¥, a. [See def] A con- 
traction of RevERBERATORY (q.V.). 


ré-ver-ber-ant, a. [Lat. reverberans, pa. 
par. of reverbero = to reverberate (q.v. ).J Re- 
verberating, resounding, reechoing. 


ér’-bér-Aate, v.t. & i. [Lat. reverderatus, 

bie Paar! of reverbero=to beat back: re-= 

bad , and verbero = to beat; verber =a lash, 

a scourge; Fr. réverbérer; Sp. reverberar ; 
Ital. reverberare, riverberare.} 


An officer of the 


To re- 
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A. Transitive : 
1, To send back or return, as sound; to 
reecho, 
“The mountains reverberate love's last adieu.” 
Byron: Love's Last Adieu. 
* 2. To send or throw back ; to reflect. 


“ As we, to improve the nobler kinds of fruits, are 
at the expense of walls to receive and renerberate the 
faint rays of the sun, so we, by the help of a good soil, 
equal the production of warmer countries.”—Swi/ft, 


*3. To drive or force back; to re as 
flames reverberated in a furnace. oe 

* 4. To fuse, as by heat intensified by being 
reverberated, 


“Steel corroded with vinegar and sulphur, and 
after reverherated with fire, the luadstone will not 
attract."—Srowne: Vulgar Errours, bk. ti, ch. ii. 


LB. Intransitive : 
1. To be driven or thrown back, as sound ; 
to be reflected as rays of light. 


“ The shock, the shout, the groan of war, 
Reverberate along that vale” 
Byron; The Giaour. 
* 2. To.resound, 


“ And even at hand a drum is ready braced, 
That shall reverberate all.as loud as thine.” 
ES Shakesp. ; King John, v. % 
* pé-vér’ -ber-ate, a, [Rreverserarr, v.] 
1, Reverberated, thrown back, repelled, re- 
flected. 
“With the reverberate sound the spacious air did 
fill” Drayton: Poly-Olbion, 3. 9. 
2. Reverberating, reverberant, reechoing. 
“ Halioo your name to the reverberate hills.” 
Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, i. 5. 
ré-vér-bér-a/-tion, *re-ver-ber-a-ci- 
oun, s. [Fr. réverbération, from Lat. rever- 
berationem, accus. of reverberatio, from rever- 
beratus, pa. par. of reverbero = to reverberate 
(q.v.); Sp. reverberacion; Ital. reverberazione, 
riverberazione. } 
1. The act of reverberating or of casting or 
driving back ; espec., the act of reflecting or 
throwing back light, heat, or sound. 


“The sound made by reverberation of the aire.”"—P, 
Holland: Plinie, bk. xi., ch. xix. 


2. That which is reverberated ; a sound re- 
verberated or reechoed. 


“With their frequent repetitions, 
And their wild reverberations.” 
Longfellow; Hiawatha, (Tutrod.) 


3. The circulation of flame in a specially 
formed furnace, or its return from the top to 
the bottom of the furnace, to produce an in- 
tense heat when calcination is required. 


* ré-vér’-bér-a-tive, a. [Eng. reverberat(e) ; 
-iwe.) Tending to reverberate ; reverberant, 
reverberatory. 


gas -bér-a-tor, s. (Eng, reverberat(e) ; 
-or. 

1, One who or that which reverberates. 

2. A reflecting lamp. 


ré-vér-bér-a-tor-¥, a. & s. [Eng. rever- 
berak(e) ; -ory.] 
A, As adj.: Producing reverberation ; re- 
verberating ; acting by reverberation, 
B. As subst. ; A reverberatory furnace (q.¥v.). 


reverberatory-furnace, s. 

Metall. : A furnace in which ore, metal, or 
other material is exposed to the action of 
flame, but not to the contact of burning fuel. 
The flame passes over a bridge and then 
downward upon the material, which is spread 
upon the hearth, The reverberatory-furnace 
for conper has a furnace-chamber, hearth, two 
tuyeres, and two cisterns, into which the 
molten results of the process are discharged. 


*rd-vér’-dure, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
verdure (q.V.).] To cover with verdure again ; 
to make green again. 

“The wyndes were apeased, and ye waters swaged of 
their rages, and the wodes reverdured.”—Berners: 
Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. ii., ch, clix. 

ré-vére’, v.t. (Fr. révérer, from Lat. revereor, 
from re-= again, and vereor=to fear.] To 
regard with reverence, fear, or awe; to hold 
in fear or awe mingled with respect and affec- 
tion ; to reverence, to venerate. 

“ Revere his altar, and forbear.” 
Scott: The Chase, xxxii. 
rév-ér-ence, s._ [Fr., from Lat. reverentia, 
from reverens, pr. par. of revereor = to revere 
(q.v.).] 

1, The act of revering or regarding with 
fear or awe mingled with respect and affec- 
tion; veneration. 

“The beauty of the Sabbath kept 


With conscientious reverence." 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. viil. 


ghin, bench; go, sem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


-tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious =shiis. -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, deL 
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“9. An act of respect or obeisance ; a bow, 
& courtesy. vit oh 
“ 
cost eee neut teopouce for her trouble.’ —Goldanaith : 
The Bee; Letter from a Traveller. 
3. Respect, honour. 
“ A seemly reverence may be paid to power.” 
Wordsworth : Sonnet, Calais, August, 1802. 
®4, Reverend character. 
“ ” 
A Te haben nicwar@ rie. 
5. Hence used for @ reverend personage ; a 
+itle commonly given to clergy and ministers 
of religion, with the pronouns his or your. 


* { (1) To do reverence: To show reverence 
or respect ; to treat with reverence. 
“ None so poor to do him reverence.” 
Shakesp. : Julius Cesar, iii, 2. 
(2) Saving your reverence: With all respect 
to you; an apologetic phrase used to intro- 
duce an objectionable expression or statement. 


“ She came in great with child ; and longing, saving 
your honour's reverence, for stewed prunes.”—Shakesp, ¢ 
Measure for Measure, ii. 1. 


wév-€r-ence, v.t. [REVERENCE, s.] To regard 
or treat with reverence; to revere, to venerate. 


“ That part most reverenced Dagon and his priests.” 
Milton : Samson Agonistes, 1,463. 


yév-€r-eng-ér, s. [ng. reverence); -er.] 
One who reverences or reveres. 


“Great reverencers of crowned heads.”—Swift : Dis- 
sentions in Athens & Rome, ch. ii. 


wév-er-end, o. (Fr. révérend, from Lat. 
reverendus, fut. pass. par. of revereor = to 
revere (q.v.).] 

1, Worthy or deserving of reverence; en- 
titled to reverence or respect; enforcing 
reverence by the appearance. (Applied to 
persons and things.) 

“The reverend pile lay wild and waste.” 
Scott: Rokeby, vi. 27. 

* 92. Characterized by or rising from a feel- 
ing of awe orrespect ; expressive of reverence 
orawe. ‘ 

“ A reverend horror silenc’d all the sky.” 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad viii, 36. 

3. A title of respect given to clergymen and 
ecclesiastics generally. A dean is addressed 
as very reverend, a bishop as right reverend, 
and an archbishop as most reverend. In 
Catholic countries the religious in orders are 
addressed as reverend fathers ; abbesses, prior- 
-esses, &c., as reverend mothers. In Scotland, 
the principals of the universities, if clergy- 
men, and the moderator of the General As- 
sembly for the time being, are styled very 
reverend, and each of the ministers reverend.) 
The Nonconformist ministers in the British 
empire, the colonies, and the United States 
have the same title. In 1874 the Bishop of 
‘Lincoln refused to allow ‘‘Rev.” to be put 
on the tombstone of a Wesleyan preacher, and 
gained his case in the Court of Arches in 
1875, but the Privy Council, on appeal (Jan. 
21, 1876), reversed the decision, and declared 
the title to be simply complimentary, and not 
limited in application. In the United States 
all clergymen are given the title. 


“ vév-ér-end-ly, * rev-er-end-lie, adv, 
[Eng. reverend; -ly.] In a reverent manner ; 
reverently. 


“ By then I was half way advanc'd in the room, 
worship most rev’rendly rose.” 
Cotton: A Voyage to Ireland, ii, 


rév-ér-ent, o. [0. Ir. reverent; Fr. révérant, 
from Lat. reverens, pr. par. of revereor = to 
revere (q.v.); Sp. & Port. reverente.] 

1. Characterized by or expressive of rever- 
ence or veneration; marked by reverence; 
reverential. 

__ ‘ Euery vtwarde reverent behauiour is a token of an 
inwarde worship.”—Joye : Exposicion of Daniel, ch. iii. 
2. Acting with reverence; submissive, 


humble. 
___‘‘ They forthwith to the place 
Pepainng; where he judg’d them, prostrate fell 
Before him reverent.” Milton: P. L., X. 1,100, 


* 3. Reverend. 


“You are old and reverent.”  Shakesp.: Lear, i. 4. 


wév-ér-€n‘tial (ti as sh), * rev-er-en- 
tiall, a. [Fr.] Characterized by or express- 
ive of reverence; reverent; arising from a 
feeling of reverence. 
“ Look’d on this guide with reverential love,” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ti, 
wy vs 
rév-ér-€n’-tial-ly (ti as sh), adv. (Eng, 
reverential j -ly.) In a reverential manner; 
with reverence, reverently, 
“When we peas to talk of the Supreme Being, 


it becomes us to proceed humbly and rev ially,”— 
Search: Light of Nature, vol. ii, pt. iL, oh wage” 


reverence—reversed. 


rév-ér-ent-ly, *rev-er-ent-lye, «adv. 
(Eng. reverent ; -ly.] 

1. In a reverent manner; with reverence ; 
veneration or respectful regard. 


“We ought every one of us to bebave ourselves 
reverently in the huuse of God.”—Sharp : Sermons, vol. 
v., ser. 9, 
*2. In high respect; with feelings of 
respect. 
“‘ Northumberland, I hold thee reverently.” __ 
Shakesp, : 8 Henry VI, ii. 2. 
ré-vér-ér, s. (Eng. rever(e); -er.] One who 
reveres or reverences; a reverencer, a vene- 
rator. 


“When the divine revelations were committed to 
writing, the Jews were such scrupulous reverers of 
them, that it was the business of the Masorites, to 
number not only the sections and lines, but even the 
words and letters of the Old Testament,”—Government 
of the Tongue. 


rév-ér-ie, * rév’-ér-y, s._[Fr. réverie; O. 
Fr. resverie = raving, fancy, from réver; O. Fr. 
resver = to rave (q.v.).] A waking dream ; a 
brown study; a loose or irregular train of 
thouzht; wild or loose conceit of the fancy 
or imagination. (It is a slight form of Cata- 
lepsy.) 

* And oft in youthful reverie 
She dream'd what Paradise must be.” 
Byron: Bride of Abydos, ii. 7. 

* rév’-Gr-ist, s. [Eng. rever(ie); -ist.] One 
who is sunk in a reverie ; one who indulges in 
reveries. 


*pe-vers,a. [Fr.] Reverse. 


ré-vér-sal, * re-ver-sall, s. & a. 
revers(e); -al.] 
A. As substantive : 
L. Ordinary Language: 
1, The act of reversing ; the act of moving 
or causing to move in a contrary direction. 


“The action of a rain storm is toa certain extent 
the reversal of the action of a waterfall.”"—Atheneum, 
April 1, 1882. 

2, The act of changing, overthrowing, or 

annulling. 

“The king, in the reversal of the attainders of his 
partakers, had his will.”—Bacon: Henry VII. 

* 3. Improperly used for reversion or right 

of succession, 


“‘He may, without securing election, nevertheless 
establish his right to the reversal of the presidency.” 
—Daily Chronicle, Dec. 28, 1885. 

II. Photog.: An effect produced when a 
sensitive plate receives a very much longer 
exposure than would be required in the ordi- 
nary process of negative making, the image in 
this case developing a positive picture. It 
has been found possible to reverse and re- 
reverse the image several times by giving 
exposures of varying length, each change 
being followed by a period of alternate neu- 
trality, during which the plate will either 
develop clear or opaque all over. 

_ *B. As adj.: Intended to reverse ; imply- 
ing reversal. 


“‘ After his death the were reversal letters found 
among his papers.”—Burnet : Own Time ; Charles II. 


ré-vérse’, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. reverser; Fr. 
renverser.] [REVERSE, a.) 


A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, To turn or point.in a direction or position 
opposite or contrary to the original direction 
or position. 

2. To turn upside down. 

“ A pyramid reversed may stand upon hi i 

balanced,by admirable skill.’—Temple Pde : 

* 3. To turn away or back. 


* 4, To overthrow, to subvert, to overturn. 
“ These now controul a wretched people's f: 
These can divide, and these pions eee 
Pope. (Todd.) 
5. To alter to the opposite; to make quite 
the contrary. 


‘*6. To revoke, to make void, to annul, to 
repeal. 
“Ts Clarence dead? the order was reversed.” 
Shakesp. > Richard ITT., ii, 1. 
*7. To cause to return or depart; to re- 
move, to recall, 


“ And that old dai i i 
Out of her Sanpheevenert ie a ute oe peuereare 
si ‘ Spenser : F. Q., IIL. ii, 48, 
8. To bring back ; to recall. 
“ Well knowin; i 
And to his uh ere ea epeeseeey 
The ugly view of his deformed crimes.” 
Spenser. (Todd.) 
II, Mach. : To cause to revolve in the con- 
trary direction; to change the motion of, as 
the crank of an engine. 


[Eng. 


* B. Intransitive: 


1, To turn over, to fall over. 

“This bocher.. . gaue the knight suche a stroke 
hetwane 555 necke and the shulders, that he reversea 
forwarde heedlyng to the necke of his horse. '—Ber- 
ners: Froissart; Cronycle, vol. i., ch. celxxx. 

2. To return, to come back. 

h ly sleepe, and shall again reverse.” 
ee Pee ae cannes FO, TTT Eve ds 
ré-vérse’, *re-vers, a. & s. [Fr. revers, 
from Lat, reversus, pa. par. of reverto=to 
turn back or backward, to revert (q.v.).] 


A. As adjective: 
1, Turned backward ; opposite; having a 
contrary or opposite direction ; contrary. 
“ & vice revers unto this.” Gower: OC. A., i. 167. 


*9, Overturned, upset. 


“ He conn ae Ben diuerse, 4 
With many a windie storme reverse.” 
y Gower: C. A., Vie 


B. As substantive : 

1. That which is presented when anything, 
as a sword, lance, spear, &¢., is reversed or 
turned in the opposite direction to what may 
be considered as the natural direction. 


2. That which is directly opposite or con- 
trary; the contrary, the opposite. 


“Expressing the very reverse of that which they 
seem to affirm.”—Aorsley : Sermons, Vol iii., ser. 3L 


3. The second or back surface: as, the 
reverse of a leaf; specif., the back of a coin or 
medal, as opposed to the obverse (q.v.). 


“A reverse often clears up the passage of an old 
poet, as the poet often serves to unriddle a veverse.”— 
Addison : On Medals. 


4, A complete change or alteration of affairs. 
(1) In a good sense. 


“By a strange reverse of things, Justinian’s law, 
which for many ages waa neglected, does now obtain, 
aoe the Theodosian code is ina manner antiquated. 
—Baker. 


(2) Ina bad sense; a change for the worse ; 
a misfortune. 

5, A cessation or interruption of success, 
prosperity, or favourable progress. 


“ Her love, with its pleasures, aud pains, and reverses.” 
Longfellow : Evangeline, ii. 4. 


6. Specif.: A check, a dcfeat. 


“ Encouraged by the sight of the Dutch reverses."—= 
Times, Nov. 10, 1875. 


*7, A back-handed stroke in fencing. 

“Thy punto, thy stock, thy reverse.”—Shakesp. : 

Merry Wives, ii. 3. 

reverse-bearings, s. pl. 

Survey.: The bearing of a course, taken 
from the second end of the course, looking 
backwards. If a direct bearing is N. 23°E., 
the reverse bearing will be 8. 23° W. 


reverse-curve, reversed-curve, s. 

Rail.-eng.: A double curve, formed of two 
curves lying in opposite directions, like the 
letter S. 

reverse-fire, s. 

Mil. : Fire on the enemy’s rear by troops of 
the army the front of which the enemy is 
engaging. 

reverse-lever, s. 


Steam-eng. : A lever or handle which oper- 
ates the valve-gear, so as to reverse the action 
of the steam. 


reverse-motion, s. 
Music: Movement by inversion of intervals, 


reverse-operation, s. 

Math. :; An operation in which the steps are 
the same as ina direct operation, but taken 
in a contrary order. Thus, division is the 
reverse of multiplication. 


reverse-shell, s. 


reverse-valve, s. 

Steam-eng. : A valve in a steam-boiler open- 
ing inward to the pressure of the atmosphere 
when there is a negative pressure in the boiler, 
A vacuum-valve, 


[(REVERSED-SEELL.] 


ré-vérsed’, pa. par. & a. [REVERSE, ¥.] 
A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 
B. As adjective: 
I. Ordinary Language : 
1, Turned in a reverse direction or Position $ 
changed to the contrary. 


‘« Tlis shield reversed o'er the fallen warrio: 
And everlasting slumber seals his eyes,” T lies, 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad xiii. 689. 


2, Made or declared void ; annulled, rey. 
upset, as a judgment, decree, &e. oked, 


—  — ———— . ee ee 


fate, Mt, fare, ginidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; 
or, wore, wolt, Work, whé, sén; mite, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rale, fall; try, 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 


Syrian, %, @=6; ey=4; qu=kw, 


reversedly—revestiary 


a 
Il. Technically : 


1. Botany: 


(1) (Of em irregular corolla): Having th 
upper lip larger and more Serevaen than the 
lower one. 


(2) (Of a leaf) : Having what is normal 
lower side uppermost. gh 
2. Her.: Applied to a coat of arms or es- 
cutcheon turned upside down by way of 
nominy, as in is 
e case of a trai- 
tor. 


reversed- 
s. An in- 
verted arch, 


reversed- 


reversed- 
ee, s. 


Arch. : The Cyma reversa. [Cyma,  (2).] 

reversed-shell, s. 

Zool. : A univalve shell in which the spire 
turns in a direction the reverse of the normal 
one, i.e. turns from right to left. Example, 
Physa, Clausilia, &c. Opposed to Dextral- 
shell (q.v.). Used also of a normally sinis- 
tral shell which has become dextral. 


reversed-strata, s. pl. 


Geol. ; Strata so overturned that the older 
lie above the newer beds, 


* ré-vérs'-6d-ly, adv. [Eng. reversed; -ly.] 
In a reversed manner. 
= pecan peewee with them."—Lowth ; Life 


"x5; verse’ “leas, a. [Eng. reverse; -less.j 
Not to be reversed ; irreversible. : 


“ Throws her pale edicts in reverseless doom.” 
Seward » Sonnet, 


r&-vérse’ly, adv. (Eng. reverse; -ly.] Ina 
reverse manner. 


“A more ova transition from the substantival 
to the adjecti function, and reversely."—Zarle: 
Philology, § 480. 


ré-vers'’-6r,s. (Eng. revers(e); -er.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : One who reverses, 
IL. Technically : 
1. Eng. Law; A reversioner. 
2. Scots Law: A mortgager of land, 


ré-vérs’-i-ble, a. ([Fr.] Capable of being 
reversed. 
“The judgment . . . was at common law reversible 
by writ of error."—Hale: Pleas of the Crown, ch. xxvi. 
reversible-lock, s, A lock which may 
be applied to a door hinged to the jamb of 
either side, or opening inward or outward. 


reversible mouth-bit, s. 

Manége: A bit having a rule joint. In one 
position it works the same as the Pelham, 
while, if reversed, it becomes a stiff-mouth bit. 


reversible-plough, s. 

Agric.: A plough whose entting apparatus 
is capable of being reversed, to throw the 
furrow slice in either direction, as required. 


ré-vérs’-i-bly, adv. [Eng. reversib(le); -ly.] 
In a reversible manner. 


ré-véers-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [REVERSE, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive: 

Engraving: Obliterating engraved lines by 
means of blows of a bare hammer on the en- 

raved plate, whose back rests on sheet-lead. 

he reaction of the lead causes it to rise in 
ridges corresponding to the engraved lines, 
and to drive the thin plate before it, filling up 
the cuts in the face, and making a correspond- 
ing concavity in the back. 


reversing-countershaft, s. 

Mach. : Ashaft which may be rotated either 
way for changing the direction of motion in 
the machine driven by it. 


reversing-gear, s. : 

Steam: The apparatus for reversing the 
motion of a marine or locomotive engine, by 
changing the time of action of the slide-valve, 
the eccentric being in advance of ghe crank 
for the forward motion will, if turned to an 
equal distance behind the crank, produce a 
backward motion. 


boll, béy; PdUt, j5w1; cat, cell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, se 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; -tion, -giou = zhu. -cious, 


reversing-handle, s. A reverse lever, 


reversing-motion, s. An appliance b 
which the motion of the engine ie ahenged 
from the direct to the reverse, as in the case 
of a crank which is caused to turn in a direc- 
tion contrary to its former motion, or the 
driving-wheels of a locomotive to rotate back- 
wardly, 


ré-vér’-sion, * re-ver-ci-on, s. (Fr, réver- 
sion, from Lat. reversionem, accus. of reversio 
=a turning back, from reversus, pa. par. of 
reverto = to revert (q.v.); Sp revercion.] 
I. Ordinary Language: 
* 1. The act of returning; return. 
“ After his reversion home, 1 
that he brought with him,"-For'* Fen h te ae 
* 2. A returning to a former state or con- 
dition. 
se M’Tesa’s renunciation and reversion... were 
3 yd ssh to a confusion of mind."—Daily Telegraph, 
3. A right or hope to future possession or 
enjoyment; right of succession ; succession. 
“ And so there the revercion of the countii 
ee ee meas was solde Bo the sonia of opts 
dred usande frankes,”—. é ; - 
oe e8, ‘erners : Froissart ; Crony 
*4, That which reverts, returns, or is 
brought back ; a remainder. . 


“The Apostles by the Lord’s commandement Aen 
i ed 


thered together the reversion, and therewyth fy 


twelue baskettes."—Udal; Marke vi. 

IL. Technically : 

1. Annuwities: A reversionary or deferred 
annvity (q.v.). 

2. Biol.: The tendency of an animal or a 
plant to revert to long-lost characters. Dar- 
win (Orig. of Species, ch. i.) contends that it is 
by no means so potent as is generally believed. 
It is easy to breed cart or race-horses, long 
and short-horned cattle, and esculent vege- 
tables without their reverting to the characters 
of the aboriginal stock. e also believes 
(ch. v.) that reversionary and analogous cha- 
racters can be easily confounded. In the 
Descent of Man, pt.i., ch. ii., he gives more 
prominence to reversion, showing that seven 
abnormal variations of muscles in man re- 
semble the typical ones in apes, and dark- 
coloured stripes suddenly reappear on the legs 
and shoulders of horses, asses, and mules, 
derived, he believes, from a striped ancestor 
hundreds, if not even thousands, of genera- 
tions ago. [BLACK-SHEEP.] 

3. Law: 

(1) Eng. : The returning of an estate to the 
grantor or his heirs after a particular estate is 
ended, An estate in reversion is the residue 
of an estate left in the grantor, to commence 
in possession after the determination of some 
particular estate granted out by him. The 
term is sometimes improperly extended to any 
future estate in reversion or remainder, 


(2) Scots Law: A right of redeeming landed | 


property, which has been either mortgaged or 
adjudicated to secure the payment of a debt. 
In the former case, the reversion is called 
conventional, in the latter, legal. 


J Reversion of series: 

Math. : When one quantity is expressed in 
terms of another, by means of a series, the 
operation of finding the value of the second 
in terms of the first, by means of a series, is 
called the reversion of the series. 


ré-vér-sion-a-ry, 4. [Eng. reversion ; -ary.] 
Pertaining to or involving a reversion ; enjoy- 
able by reversion or after the determination 
of a particular estate. 
“ Quitting the king of his promised reversionary 
officers."— Wotton : Remains, p. 26. 


reversionary-annuity, s. [Anyuiry.] 


reversionary-lease, s. 
Law: A lease to take effect in the future, as, 
for instance, at the expiry of another lease. 


ré-ver-sion-ér, s. [Eng. reversion; -er.] 

One who holds a reversion ; one who is en- 

titled to lands or tenements after the deter- 

mination of a particular estate ; hence, gener- 

ally, a person entitled to any future estate in 
real or personal property. 

“ Numerous heirs at law, reversioners, and credi- 

tors."—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvi, 


* re-ver-sis, s. [Reverse.] A game at cards. 


ré-vert’, * re-verte, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. re- 
vertir, from Lat. reverto, from re- = back, 


again, and verto = to turn.] 


* A, Transitive: 

1. To turn or direct back; to reverse; to 
turn to the contrary. (Mickle: Lusiad, ix.) 

mp drive or turn back; to repel. (Thom- 
son, 

B, Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

* 1. To go or come back to a former post- 
tion ; to return, 


“Tf thei woulde sende an armye into Gascoyne, the 
Gascoynes woulde reverte and turne againe to the 
Englishe part."—Hall: Henry VI. (an. 13). 


2. To return or go back to a former state 
or condition, 


“All th reverted to order,” — 
Watertand Werke vill, ie preg 


3. To return or recur to a former subject or 
object, or to something spoken of before; as, 
To revert to a matter or point. 

II, Law: To return to the possession of the: 
donor, or former proprietor, 


*ré-vért’, s. (REVERT, v.] 
ik Ord, Lang. : One who or that which re- 
verts. 


“ An active promoter in mak: 
converts, or rather reverts, to ie ith ee 


2. Music: Return, recurrence, antistrophe. 

“Hath not musick her same with 
Siinut what a @ covert Tale hor petiotnobattee 
Peacham: On Musick, 


ré-vért-ant, a. (Revert, v.] 
Her. ; Bent and rebent. 


ré-vért’-8d, pa. par. & a. (REVERT, v.] 
*1, Ord. Lang. : Reversed ; turned back. 

“ With wild despair's reverted 
© ponte: The Chase, xlix. ¢ 
2. Her.: Flexed and re- 
flexed, or bent in the form 
of the letter S ; revertant. 
It is sometimes used to 
express a bending in the 
manner of the chevron. 
The chain in the illustra- 

tion is reverted. 


*ré-veért’-ent, s. [Lat. 
revertens, pr. par. of reverto = to revert (q.v.).} 
Pharm.: A medicine intended to restore 
the natural order of the inverted irritative 
motion in the system. (Hrasmus Darwin.) 


ré-vért’-ér, s. (Eng. revert ; -er.] 
1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which re- 
verts, 
2. Law: Reversion. 


*yrd-vért’-{-ble, a. (Eng. revert; -tble.} 
Capable of being reverted or returned. 


ré-vért’-ing, pr. par. ora. [REVERT, v.] 
reverting-draft, s. In steam-boilers, 
when the current of hot air and smoke returns 
backward on a course parallel to its former 
one. 


* yd-vért/-Ive, a. [Eng. revert ; -ive.] Tend- 
ing to revert ; chunging to an opposite course ; 
reversing, retiring. 

“The tide, revert!re, unattracted, leaves 


A yellow waste of idle sands behind.” 
Thomson ; Memory of Sir I, Newton. 


ou 


REVERTED,. 


* rd-vért’-ive-ly, adv. (Eng. revertive ; -ly.] 
In a revertive manner; by way of reversion. 


* rSv'-ér-y, 8. [Reverie.] 

ré-vést’, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. revestir (Fr. revéter), 
from Low Lat. revestio, from Lat. re- = again, 
and vestio = to clothe.] 

A, Transitive: 

*1. To clothe again ; to clothe, to rebe, 

“Whan the preest is revested to masse."—Fabyan ¢ 

Chronicle, vol. i., ch. coxxt. 

2. Toreinvest ; to vest again with possession 
or power. 

B, [ntransitive: 

Law: To take effect again as a title; to re 
turn or revert to a former owner, as a right or 
title. 

* ro-vés'-ti-a-ry, * ré-vés'-try, * re- 
ves-trie, s. (Fr. revestiaire, from Low Lat, 
revestiarium, from revestio= to revest (q.v.).} 
The room or place in a church, temple, &c., 
where the dresses or robes are deposited ; a 
vestry (q.v.). 


“They went tothe revestry, and opened the chalices,” 
—Foze: Actes, &c., p, 1,778. 


m; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 
-tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c. = bel, dpL 
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@ré-vés'-try, s. [(REVESTIARY.] 


*ré-vés'-ture, s. (Revest.] Vesture, cloth. 


“ Theaultars .. . were hanged with riche revesture 
of clothe of gold.”—Hall: Henry VIII. (an. 12). 


* ré-vét, v.t. [Fr. revétir = to revest (q.v:).] 
Fort. & Civil Eng. : To face, as an embank- 
ment, with mason-work or other material. 


yé-vét/-mént, s. [Fr. revétement, from re- 
vétir = to revest (q.v.). ] 

1. Fort. : A facing to a wall or bank, as of a 
scarp or parapet. 
The material de- 
pends upon the 
character of the 
work. In perma- 
nent works it is 


soury 3 
works it may be 
of sods, gabions, 
timber, . hurdles, 
Tails, or stones. 
The _ illustration 
shows a portion 
of a parapet of a 
gun battery revetted with fascines. 

2. Civ. Eng.: A retaining or breast wall at 
the foot or on the face of a slope. 


* ré-vi-brate, v.7. [Pref. re-, and Eng. vibrate 
(q.v.).] To vibrate back or in return. 


* ré-vi-bra’-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
vibration (q.v.).] The act or state of vibrating 
back or in return. 


*ré-vict’, v.t. [Lat. re- = again, and victus, pa. 
par, of vinco= to conquer.] To reconquer, to 
reobtain. 


“Until by common law they could 
—Bp. Hall: Autobiography, p. 27. 


* ré-vice’-tion, s. (Lat. re- = again, and vivo, 
sup. victum = to live.] A return to life; revival. 


‘Do we live to see a reviction of the old Sadducism, 
so long since dead and forgotten?" —Bp, Hall; Mystery 
of Godbiness, § 9. 


ré-vict’-ual (c silent), * re-vit-aille, * re- 
vit-ayle, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. victual 
(q.v.).] To victual again or anew; to stock 
with provisions again, 


“Some that are comynge to revitayle the castalle.” 
—Berners : Froissart ; Cronycle, bk. i., ch. ccxli. 


* ré-vie’, * rée-vy’, v.t. & i. [Pref. re-, and 
Eng. vie (q.yv-). | 

A. Transitive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: To vie with again ; to rival 
in return. 

2. Cards: To meet your opponent when he 
vies or backs a certain card ata certain sum, 
by backing your own at a higher. 

“ Here's a trick vied and revied,”—Ben Jonson; 
Kvery Manin His Humour, iv. 1. 
B. Intransitive : 


1. Cards : To return the challenge of a wager 
at cards. 


2. To make a retort. 


“Nay, Mr. Sidney, we must not have vying and re- 
vying, L asked you before what you had to say.”—State 
Trials ; Algernon Sidney. 


ré-view’, v.t.& 4. [Pref. re-, and Eng. view, 
v. (q.v-). J ’ 

A, Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

*1, To see again. 

“T shall review Sicilia,” 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4, 

2. To look back on. 

“The plants which, when he went, wer i 

Retaine their former liu’ries to be eeene eee 

When he reviewes them.” 

Beaumont : Of the Prince’s Returne. 

* 3. To look carefully all over. 

“ After he had reviewed it [the parlour] a little while 
the Interpreter called fora man eS * 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i, Seah atcha G0 

_ 4, To go over and examine again critically, 
in order to make the necessary corrections in : 
to revise. ; 

“ Segrais says, that the Aneis is an im 
and that death prevented the divine ay oo SE 
ing it.”—Dryden : Virgil; dineid. (bedic) 

5, To write a review or critical notice of : 
to notice critically with a view to point out 
the excellences or defects in. 

“ Reviewing ‘ Britton’s Cathedrals’ 

‘0, I tuuched upon the likelihood pension fas 


this,” —Southey : Letters, iv. 129, of as 


6. To make a formal or official examination 
or inspection of ; to inspect. 


REVETMENT. 


. - berevicted.” 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, 26n; miite, ciib, ciire, unite, ciir, rfle, fill; try, Syrian. 2», e@=6; ey =a; 


revestry—revised 


*7. To retrace ; to go over again. 


“ Shall I the long laborious scene review, |, 
And open all the wounds of Greece anew?” | 
Pope: Homer : Odyssey iii. 127. 
II, Law: 


1. To consider or examine again ; to Tevise, 
to reconsider : as, To review a judgment. 


2. To reexamine, to retax: as, To review a 
bill of costs. 

B. intransitive: 

*1, To look back. (Denham.) 

2, To write reviews; to be a reviewer: 88, 
He reviews for the Times. 


ré-view,s. [Fr. revue = a review, an ex- 
amination.] [REVIEW, ¥.] 

L. Ordinary Language: 

1, A.second or repeated examination ; a re- 
survey; a reexamination; a retrospective 
survey. 

“ We make a general review of the whole work, and 

a general review of nature; that, by comparini them, 
their full correspondency may appear.”—Burnet ; 
Theory of the Eart ; : ‘ 

*92. A revision, a reexamination with a view 
to amendment or revision. 

3.. A critical notice or examination of a new 
publication; a criticism, a critique. 

“ Writing history with as little method or regard to 


proportion as if they were writing reviews." —Southey 
Letters, iv. 220. 


4, A name given to certain periodical publi- 
cations containing a collection of critical 
essays on subjects of public interest, literary, 
scientific, political, moral, or theological, to- 
gether with critical examinations of new pub- 
lications : as, the Quarterly Review, the Edin- 
burgh Review. 


“ Pick up their little knowledge from reviews.” 
Churchill: The Author, 


| The first review is said to have been the 
Journal des Scavans, first published in Paris 
in 1665; the first British one was the Monthly 
Review which began in 1749; the great Whig 
organ, the Edinburgh Review, commenced in 
1802, and in 1809 the Quarterly Review, the 
mouthpiece of Conservatism. The earliest 
review in the United States was the North 
American Review (1815) which is still published, 
but no longer as a book review, it dealing now 
with critical articles on general subjects, after 
the manner of the more recent Fortnightly, Con- 
temporary, and Ninteenth Century of England, 
and Forum and Arena of the United States. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law: The revision of any interlocutor, 
decree, or sentence, against which a person 
has reclaimed or appealed; the power which 
a superior court has of reviewing the judg- 
ment of an inferior court. 

2. Mil. & Nav.: The official inspection of 
military or naval forces by a high officer, or 
by a distinguished personage: generally ac- 
companied with manceuvres or evolutions. 

3. Scholastic : A general examination in the 
work of the past month. 

* (1) Bill of review : 

Law: A bill filed to reverse or alter a decree 
in Chancery, if some error in law appears in 
the body of the decree, or if new evidence has 
been discovered after the decree was made. 

*(2) Commission of review: 

Law: A commission granted by the sove- 
reign to review the sentence of the extinct 
court of delegates. : 

*(8) Court of review: 

_ Law; The Appeal court from the Commis- 
sioners in Bankruptcy, established by 1.& 2 
Will. IV., c. 56, and abolished by 10 & 11 Vict., 
ce. 102, &e, 


*ré-view-a-ble, a. [Eng. review; -able.] 
Capable of being reviewed ; fit to be reviewed, 


* re-view’-age (age as 18), s. [Eng. review; 
-age.) The act or work of reviewing. 
“Whatever you order down to me in the way of 
reviewage.’—W. Taylor : Memoirs, ii. 214, 
x ré-view-al, s. [Eng. review; -al.] A re- 
view or critical notice of a book ; a critique. 
“T have written a reviewal of ‘ Lord Howe's Life.’” 
—Southey ; Letters, iv. 545. 
ré-view’-ér, s. [Eng. review; -er.] 
1. One who reviews or examines; an ex- 
aminer, 
2. One who writes reviews; @ writer in a 
review. 


“ Who shall dispute what the reviewers say?” 
Churchill: The Apology. 


* re-vig-or-ate, 4. 


(hey Lat. revogye7ns: val 
_ par. of revigoro: Lat. re- = again, and vig 
pe Gyo Endowed with fresh vigour ; 
reinvigorated. cs es 
au ¥ seem tinct, 
Hath risen rae Southey. 


* 8-vig’-or-ate, vt. [RevicoraTs, @.] To 
give fresh vigour to; to reinvigorate. 


vile’, v.t. [Fr. re- = again, and O, Fr. aviler 

ra, ay, make vile or cheap ; vil (Lat. 
vilis) = cheap, vile (q.v.).] To reproach, to 
abuse, to address with opprobrious or scane- 
dalous language ; to vilify. 


* p8-vile’, s. [REvILE, v.] The act of reviling; 
abuse ; contumely ; scandalous or contemptu- 
ous language. ER, 

ee t reviling f 
Bena iorinss Progress, pt. i. (Introd) 

* ré-vile’-mént, s. (Eng. revile ; -ment.] The 

act of reviling ; abuse, contumely. 


“corns, and revilements, that bold and profane 
wretches have cast upon him,”—More: Mystery of 
Godliness, p. 217. 


ré-vil-ér, s. (Eng. revil(e); -er.] One who 
reviles or abuses another; one who uses 
abusive or scandalous language. 


“Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor 
revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom 
of God.”—1 Cor, vi, 10. 


ré-vil’-ing, pr. par. or a. 
* ré-vil-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. reviled; -ly.] 


In a reviling manner; with abusive or scan- 
dalous language. 


“The love I bear to the civility of expression will 
not suffer me to be revilingly broad.”—Maine. 


*yré-vince’, vt. [Lat. revinco.] To over 
come, to refute ; to disprove, to prove wrong. 


“‘ When he should see his errour by manifest and 
sound testimonies of scriptures revinced.” — Fox 
Actes, p. 775. 


* ye-vin’-di-cate, v.t. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 


vindicate (q.v.).] To vindicate again, to re 
claim. 


[REVILE, v.] 


*ré-vi-rés’-—cenge, s. [Lat. revirescens, 
pr. par, of reviresco = to grow green again; 
viresco = to grow green, from vireo =.to 
green.) A revival of strength or youth. 

“A serpent represented the divine nature on ac- 
count of its great vigour and spirit, its long age and 
yeatenrce '—Warburton: Divine Legation, te ivi, 


* ré-vis’-al , s. (Eng. revis(e); -al.] The' act 
of revising ; a revision, 
“The application for a revisal of the said treaty.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 11, 1885. 


ré-vise’, v.t. [Fr. reviser, from Lat. reviso= 
to look back on, to revisit: re-= again, and 
viso = to survey ; Sp. revisar.] 


1. To examine or review for the purpose of 
detecting and correcting errors, making addi- 
tions or amendments, Xe. ; to look over care- 
fully for correction, 

“Sir Joshua Reynold ested 

made an offer of il cteations it by Bde ela ie ae 
notes. This prompted me to revise it with all possible 
accuracy.” —Mason « Translation of Du Fresnoy. (Pref.) 

2. To review, alter, and amend. 

“In consequence of the refusal of the Prussian 


Government to revise an agreement.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 11, 1885. 


ré-vise’, s. [REvIsE, v.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of revising; a re- 
vision ; 2 reexamination and correction. 

2. Print.: A second proof; a sheet taken, 
after the first correction, in order to compare 
it with the first proof, with a view to see if 
the corrections marked on the latter have 
actually been made. 


“Sending them sheet by sheet when printed, and 
surveying the revises,"—Fell : Life of Hammond, p. 20. 


ré-vised’, pa. par. ora. [REvisg, v.] 

Revised Version, s. 

Bible: A revised edition of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible. The resolution to 
undertake it was come to by the Convocation 
of Canterbury in Feb. and May, 1870, and vari- 
ous members were nominated to carry out the 
work, Cooperation was sought from scholars 
in other churches, and from an American 
committee. A better text was constructed 
manuscripts being used which had been dis. 

covered since the Authorized Version had 
been made. Revision, not retranslation was 
aimed at, as few alterations as possible bein 

introduced, and these only if adopted by the 


£90, pdt, 
lew = u, 


votes of two-thirds of the translators, It 
follows that a new rendering might commend 
itself to the majority of them, and yet be re- 
legated to the margin, while that which had 
only a minority of votes was left in the text. 
The headings of chapters and pages, para- 
graphs, italics, and punctuation were to be 
revised, and finally the headings were omitted. 
Poetry was printed in lines, showing the 
thythm. The New Testament was published 
in May, 1881, the Old in May, 1885. Each 
had an immediate and large sale, but the 
Authorized Version still holds its place in 
most churches and chapels, 


ré-vig’-6r, s. [Eng. revis(e); -er.] One who 
revises or reexamines for correction, 


“The revisers of this seemingly aware of 
this impropriety, have put the margin, Th 
began, &e."— gton: anarks omtéripcore: pe. 


‘I Committee of Revisers: [Revise VERSION]. 


ré-vis'-ing, pr. par. or a. [REvisE, v.] 
revising-barrister, s. A barrister ap- 
pointed to revise the list of voters for county 
aud borough members of parliament. Courts 
of revision are held by them in the several 
distriets in the autumn of each year. 


ré-vi-sion, s. [Fr., from reviser = to re- 
vise (q.v.).] 
_1. The act of revising; a reexamination or 
eareful going over for the purpose of correct- 
ing or amending ; revisal. 


“T am persuaded that the stops have been mis- 
placed in the Hebrew Eye ekg ee by the Jewish 
ne text.”—Horsley: 


critics, upon the last revision of 
Sermons, vol. L, ser. 8 
2. That which is revised ; a revised version. 


ré-vi ré-vi-gion-ar-y, a. [Eng. 
revision erat cont Potus ining if ot fo 
revision ; revisory, 


ré-vi'-gion-ist, s. & a. (Eng. revision ; -ist.] 
A, As subst.: An advocate of the revision 
or amendment of anything eee one of a 
party in the Church of Eng) who desire to 
alter the Book of Common Prayer, in an 
ultra-Protestant direction, by the omission or 
alteration of all its Catholic elements, 
; B, As adj.: Advocating or supporting re- 
$ wision. 
“The same ular voice shi 
later, return a ‘ Nationalrath,’ tw 


one Panton, eae p- S41 (1873), 
ré-vig'-it, *re vis-yt, vt. [Pref. re, and 
Eng. visit, v. (q.v.).] 
1. To visit again ; to come to visit or see 
* 

“ fe hen first 
paged seer Mastic oak Wie” Bn "Aeron: 
Sermons, vol. iii., ser, 39, 

* 2. To review, to revise, to examine. 


** Also thoy saye that 7s haue not dilygently re- 
visyted nor ouersene the letters patentes, giucu, ac- 
corded, sworne and sealed by yng Joban.”"—Zerners ; 
Froissart ; Chron., vol. li., cexxil, 


* pé-vig-i-ta/-tion, s. [Pref. re-, and Eng. 


wisitation (q.v.).] A second or repeated visit. 


* ré-vi-sor-¥, a, (Eng. revis(e);-ory.] Hay- 
ing the power to revise; revising, making 
revision. : 


* y6-vi-tal-ize, v.t [Pref. re-, and Eng. 
vitalize Gv.) To restore vitality or the 
vital principle to ; to inform again with life ; 
to revivify, to reanimate, to revive. 


“A new departure of this sort would simply re- 
vitalize our now flagging iron industries.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 9, 1885. ° 


ré-viv’-a-ble, a. [Eng. reviv(e); -able.] Cap- 
able of being revived. 


ré-viv-al, s. [Eng. reviv(e); -al.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of reviving; the state of being 
revived. 

2. The return or recovery to life from death, 
or apparent death. 

8. The return or recovery from a state of 
languor or depression to a state of activity : 
as, the revival of trade. 

4, The return or recovery from a state of 
ebscurity, neglect, or depression, 

sor fi cot tA ia ak tel 

wears ibexpedient to part with our ereeds."—Water~ 
land: Works, iv. 304. 
5, In the same sense as II. 


a few months 
irds of which 
"—British Quar- 


reviser—revivor 


dace * ae x, genewnd of Peeity, 
i effect : as. e revival of a deb 
barred by the statute of limitations, &e. 

7. The reproduction, as of a play at a 
theatre, after a lapse of time. eid 

IL, Comparative Religions: 

1, Gen.: Revivals oecur in all religions. 
When one takes place a large ae of 

rsons who have been comparatively dead or 
ndifferent to spiritual considerations, simul- 


taneously or in _— succession become alive | 
1" 


to their importance, alter spiritually and 
morally, and act with exceeding zeal in con- 
verting others to their views. A Muhammadan 
revival takes the form of a return to the strict 
doctrines of the Koran, and a desire to propa- 
gate them by the sword. A Christian minority 
living in the place is in danger of being mas- 
sacred by the revivalists, 

2. Christian Revivals: Pentecostal effusion 
of the Holy Spirit (Acts if.) produced a revival 
within the infantchurch, followed by numerous 
conversions from outside, Revivals, though 
not called by that name, oceurred at intervals 


from apostolic times till the Reformation, the } 
being sometimes so unsympatheti- 


Tevivi 
cally treated that they left the Church and 
formed sects, while in other cases, and not- 
ably in those of the founders of the monastic 
eee fae. were retained and acted on the 
Ch as a whole. The spiritual impulse 
which led to the Reformation, and the antag- 


onistic one which produced or attended the | 


rise of the Society of Jesus, were both revi- 
valist. It is, however, to sudden increase 
of spiritual activity within the Protestant 
churches of the English-speaking peoples that 
the term revival is chiefly confined. There were 
revivals in Scotland at Stewarton (1625-30), at 
Shotts (1629), and at Combes and Kilsyth 
(1742). The enterprise of the Wesleys and of 
Whitefield in England from 1738 onward was 
eporpughly revivalist. There were revivals 
at Northampton, in Massachusetts, in 1734, 
and throughout New England in 1740-1, the 
Rey, Jonathan Edwards being the chief in- 
strument in their production. A great one 
arose in America in 1857, after the financial 
crisis of thab year, It spread in 1859 to 
Ulster, and in 1864 to Scotland and to parts 
of England, Since then various revivals 
have from time to time occurred, and nearly 
all denominations aim at their production. 
The means adopted are at for the Holy 
Spirit, meetings continued night after night, 
often to a late hour, stirring addresses, chiefly 
from revivalist laymen, and after-meetings to 
deal with those impressed, Ultimately, it is 
found that some of those apparently con- 
verted have been steadfast, others have fallen 
back, whilst deadness proportioned to the pre- 
vious excitement temporarily prevails. Some- 
times excitable persons at revival meetings 
utter piereus cries, or even fall prostrate. 
These morbid manifestations are now dis- 
couraged, and have in consequence become 
more rare, 


* Revivals have become mmr Pe the advance of 
Christianity, simply because of the incompetency of 
the ordinary preaching ; and the moment the revivals 
come, the preaching changes, or lt changes before they 
come.”"—Seribner's Sacastaa, June, 1877, p. 256, 

| (1) Revival Band: A religious body ap- 
pearing in the Registrar-general’s returns. 

(2) Revival of Letters: 

Literature: The revival of literature after 
the apparent death-blow which it received 
when the barbarous nations of the North 
destroyed the civilized Roman empire. It 
commenced in England feebly at the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, and became 
more potent in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
subsequent centuries. 


ré-vi-val-igm, s. [Hng. revival ; -ism.) 
Compar. Religions: The spirit prevailing 
during a religious revival; the method of pro- 
eedure used to promote a revival (q.v.). 


ré-vi-val-ist, s. & a. (Hng. revival ; -ist.] 
A. As subst. : One who promotes or assists 
in revivals of religion, 
“+3. G. 0,’—as we understand —wants the Church te 
poring Srey ey eats and Vin Gatvation. 
ists.”—St, James's Gazette, Jan. 4, 1885, 


B, As adj. : Concerned or assisting in the 
promotion of revivals of religion. 
“4 deputation, headed by Mr. Varley, a revivalist 
preacher."—EZvening Standard, Nov. 12, 1885, 
| Registered places of worship stand in the 
name of Revivalists. 
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ré-vive’, vi. & t. [Fr. revivre, from Lat, re 
vivo = to live again: re- = again, and vivo= 
to live; Sp, revivir; Port. reviver; Ital. rt 
vivere,] 
A, Intransitive : 
L Ordinary Language: 
1, To return to life; to recover life; to be- 
come alive again, 
“The soul of the child 
he revived.”—1 Kings xvii. 
2. To recever new life or vigour; to be re- 
animated after depression, 
“ Must with reviving hope revive.” 
sie ptr ‘ord Of the Tales, vi. 9. 
3, To recover from a state of obscurity, neg- 
lect, or depression ; to regain vigour or force. 
dete ee eamareRe came, sin revived, and I 
IL, Law; To make one’s self again liable, as 
fora debt otherwise barred by the statute of 
limitations, or for a condoned matrimonial 
offence, by committing another. 


serie contol Hina jagataand 


B. Transitive: 
1. To bring to life again ; to revivify. 
“To revive the dead.” Spenser: F. Q., TI. ill. #2, 


2. To raise or rouse from a state of languor 
or depression ; to reanimate, to encourage, to 
quicken, 

“Wilt thou not revive us : that t 

mnay rejoice in thee?” —Psulms eye 6. yh 

3. To bring again into action after a lapse 
or suspension; to renew; to bring forward 
again, 

“ Those gross corruptions of the Christian doctrine 

which the caprice aud vanity of this Hoeritots age 


have revived rather than produced."— Sp. Horsley: 
Sermons, vol. iii.. ser. 30, 


4, To recall from a state of neglect or ob- 
scurity : as, To revive a branch of learning, 

5. To reproduce, as a play at a theatre, after 
a lapse. 

6, To renew in the mind or memory ; to re- 
call; to renew the perception of, 


“The memory is the po 
minds those ideas, which after imprinting have been 
laid aside out of sight.”—Locke, ~ 


7. To renew, to renovate, as clothes, 


* ré-vive’,s. [REvive, v.]) Revival, 
yp fuline enantio: of his new revive.”—Greene; 
*yS-vive'-mént, s. (Eng. revive; -ment.] 
The act of reviving ; revivification. 


“ We have thesacred Scriptures, our blessed Saviour, 
bis a) es, and the purer primitive times, and the 
late Reformation, or revivement rather, all on our 

\de,"—Feltham ; Letters, let, xvii. 


ré-viv’-ér, *re-viv-our, s. [Eng. reviv(e); 
-er.] One who or that which revives. 
“*Now, Mr. Tapley,’ said Mark, giving himself a 


tremendous blow in the chest by way of reviver, Ejust 
you attend,’”"—Dickens ; Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. x 


* ré-viv’-ifi-cate, vt. (Lat. revivificatus, 
pa. par. of revivifico: re- =again, and vivijico 
= to make alive: vivus=alive, and facio=to 
make.} To make alive again ; to revive; to 
recall or restore to life. 


* ré-viv-i-fi-ca/-tion, s. [Reviviricare.] 
The act of recalling or restoring to life; 
renewal of life; revival; the state of being 
revivified. 


“Like the infusoria, the rotifers may be dried up 
and wafted irom place to place, awaiting favourable 
conditions for revivijication.”— Scribner's Magazine, 
June, 1877, p. 160. 


ré-viv’-i-fy, v.t. (Fr. revivisier.] To restore 
or recall to life; to revive, to reanimate, to 
quicken, 


“Your aim should be rather to revivify than to 
destroy,.”"—Daily Chronicle, Oct. 14, 1885, 


ré-viv-ing, pr. par. ora, [REvive.] 


ré-viv-ing-l¥, adv, [Eng. reviving ; -ly.] In 
a reviving manner, 


* ré-vi-vis’-cenge, * rée-vi-vis’-cen-¢¥, 
s. [Lat. reviviscens, pr. par. of revivisco= to 
come to life again, torevive.] [REVIVIFICATE.] 
The state of reviving ; a renewing of life; a 
revival, a quickening. 

“* Neither will the life of the soul alone continuing 
amount to the reviviscence of the whole man.”—Pear- 
son: On the Oreed, art. 2 

* yé-vi-vis’-cent, a. (Lat. reviviscens.] Re- 
viving; coming to life again; having a ten- 
dency to revive. 


ré-viv’-or, s. (Eng. reviv(e); -or.] 
Law: The reviving of a suit which is abated 
by the death of one of the parties, by the 


wer to revive-again in our . 


sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, exist. -ing. 


‘ 3 pout chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; 
‘Die, DAE SOMA Biren . -sious = shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del. 


-cian, -tian=shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -tion, -gion = zhiin -cious, -tious, 
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marriage of a female plaintiff, or for some other 


Cause. 


“There was no rule authorizing the revivor of a 
divorce suit after the death of either husband or wife, 
and the only authority on the point, the case of 
* Grant v. Grant,’ was against it. hat was revivor } 
It was a thing practised in the Court of Chancery, 
and writs of revivor were known at common law. 
But revivor took place on the death of a plaintiff who 
was sceking to enforce some right which on his death 
would descend tu and vest in his heir or his personal 
representative, when, if the transmission of interest 
had taken place before the commencement of the suit, 
the person to whom it was transwitted could himself 
have sued in respect of it.”—Times, March 26, 1886. 


ré-voc-a-bil-i-ty, s. [Eng. revocable; ~ity.] 
The quality or state of being revocable ; re- 
vocaleness. 


ré-voe'-a-ble, *ré-vok’-a-ble, a. [Fr. 
révocable, from Lat. revocabilis, from revoco = 
to revoke (q.v.).] Capable of being revoked 
or recalled ; that may be revoked or recalled. 
“Though the grant be revocadle.”"—Waterland : 
Works, v. 423. 


ré-voc-a-ble-néss, s. (Eng. revocable; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being revoc- 
able ; revocability. 


“ The revocableness of conyentual vows was another 
topic.’—Victoria Magazine, Nov., 1866, p. 4. 


* ré-voc'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. revocab(le); -ly.] 
In a revocable manner; so as to adinit of re- 
vocation. 


* rév’-0-cate, v.t. [Lat. revocatus, pa. par. of 
revoco = to revoke (q.v.).] To recall; to call 
back. 

“To revocate him to his olde estate.’—Grafton: 
Henry VI. (an. 28). 


rév-0-ca’-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. revoca- 
tionem, accus. of revocatio, froin revocatus, pa. 
par. of revoco = to revoke (q.v.); Sp. revoca- 

cion ; Ital. revocazione.] 
1. The act of recalling or calling back ; recall. 


“Don Julian apprehending the meaning, got letters 
of revocution, aud came back to Spain.”—Howell: 
Letters, bk. i., § 3, iet. 32. 


2. The state of being recalled. 


“ Blaiana’s king commanded Chenandra to tell him 
that he had received advice of his revocation.'’'— 
Howell; Vocal Forest. 


3. The act of revoking or annulling: the 
calling back or revoking of a thing granted, 
or the making void of some deed that had 
effect until annulled by the deed of revoca- 
tion ; the reversal by any one of a thing done 
by himself ; repeal, reversal. 


“That clause expressly reserved to the government 
power of revocation, after three years’ notice.”— Ma- 
caulay: Hist, Eng., ch. xxiii. 


4. The state of being revoked, annulled, 
repealed, or reversed. 

{| (1) Revocation of a will: [Writ]. 

(2) Revocation of Edict of Nantes : [Ep1ct, J]. 


* r8-voc'-a-tor-¥, * re-voc-a-tor-ie, a. 
(Lat. revocatorius ; Fr. révocatoire.] Tending 
toa revocation ; pertaining to, or containing a 
revocation ; revoking. 


“ He granted writs to both parties, with revocatory 
letters,”— World of Wonders, p. 187 (1608). 


r6-voige’, 2.1. 
(a.v.).] 

1. To refit or refurnish with a voice; to 
refit, as an organ-)ipe, so as to restore the 
proper quality of tone. 

* 2. To call in return ; to repeat. 

“To the winds the waters hoarsely call, 
And echo back agiiit revoiced all.” 
Fletcher : Christ's Triumph on Earth. 
ré-voke’, v.t. & i. (0, Fr. revocquer (Fr. ré- 
voquer), from Lat. revoco=to eall back : re- 
= back, and voco = to call.] 
A. Transitive: 
* 1, To call back ; to recall. 


“Their example should revoke other Ai 
better minds.""—Vives : Instruct. of Christian Pome 
bk. ii., ch. viii. r 


* 2. To recall to the mind; to remember. 
(South.) 

3. To annul by recalling or taking back ; to 
make void ; to cancel, to repeal, to reverse, 

“ Revoke that doom of mercy, for ’tis Clifford.” 

Shakesp.: 3 Henry V1, ii. 6. 
* 4, To check, to repress. (Spenser.) 
* 5. To draw back. 


“ Enforced them their forward footing to revoke.” 
Spenser: F. Q., IIL, xi. 21, 


[Pref. re-, and Eng. voice 


B. Intransitive: 
Cards: To renounce or neglect to follow 
suit, when the player can follow. 


“ The player who revoked has to pay th 
the value ot five tricks."—Field, March 13, tet hapa 


revocability—revolutionary 


ré-voke’, s. [REVoKE, ¥.] 
Cards; The act of revoking or neglecting to 
follow suit, 


“ But if a player is in doubt as to whether he has 
renounced in error, he is in time to save a revoke,” — 
Field, Jan. 30, 1886, 


* ré-voke’-mént, s. [Eng. revoke; -ment.] 
The act of revoking; revocation, reversal, 
repeal. 

“ That, through our intercession, this revokement 
And pardon comes.” Shakesp.: Henry VIII., i.2. 


ré-vok’-ér, s. [Eng. revok(e), v.; -er.] One 
who revokes; one who renounces in card 
playing. 
“The revoker does not receive anything.”—Field, 
March 18, 1886, 


ré-vok’-ing, pr. par. or a. 


* ré-vok-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. revoking ; -ly.] 
In a revoking manner ; by way of revocation. 


ré-volt’, v.i. & t. (Fr. révolter, from révolte = 

revolt(q.v.); O. Ital. revoltare; Ital. rivoltare.] 

A. Intransitive: 

*1, To fail off, or turn from one to another ; 
to desert one side and go over to the other. 

“ The king is merciful if you revolt.” 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., iv. 2. 

2. To renounce allegiance and subjection ; 
to rise against @ government in rebellion ; 
to rebel. 

“To appease the Irish that revolted now.” 


Daniel; Civil Wars, |. 
*3. To be faithless. 


“ You are already love's firm votary, 
And cannot soon revolt and change your mind.” 
Shakesp. ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, iii. 2. 


4, To be grossly offended or disgusted ; to 
feel extreme disgust. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To repel; to cause to shrink with disgust 
or abhorrence ; to disgust. 


“T found it was this that mest revolted him.”—War- 
burton; Rejlections, pt. i. 
*2. To turn or roll back 3 to abate. 
“So to her yold the flames, and did their force 
revolt,” Spenser: F. Q., III. xi. 25, 
*3. To put to flight; to turn, to overturn. 


ré-volt’, s. [Fr. révolte, from O. Ital. revolta 
(Ital. rivolta)=a revolt, properly fem. of 
revolto, pa. par. of revolvere=to revolve, to 
turn, to overwhelm.) [REVOLVE.] 

1. The act of revolting ; a turning or falling 
away from one side to another; desertion ; 
change of sides ; inconstancy ; faithlessness ; 
a gross departure from duty. 

“The revolt of man... 
Was punish'd with revolt of his fxm him.” 
Cowper: Task, vi. 870, 

2. A renunciation of allegiance and sub- 
jection; an insurrection or rising against a 
government in rebellion; an uprising against 
any authority, moral or personal. 

*3, A revolter, a deserter, 

“You ingrate revolts, 
You bloody Neros, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother Wngland.” 
Shakesp, ; King John, v. 2. 
ré-volt’-ér, s. (Eng. revoli, v.; -er.] One 
who revolts or rebels ; a rebel; one who re- 
nounces allegiance and subjection ; a renegade. 
“ And so they sent.to Knidos for a fleet, 


To come and help revolters. 
Browning: Balaustion's Adventure, 
Jered A 
re-volt’-ing, pr. par. &a. [REVOLT, v.] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb), 
B, As adj. : Causing the feelings to revolt ; 
causing extreme disgust or abhorrence. 


ré-volt’-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. revolting; -ly.] 
Ina revolting manner or degree, so as to cause 
the feelings to revolt; disgustingly. 


i rév-6l-u-ble, a. (Lat. revolubilis, from re- 
volvo = to revolve (q.v.).] Capable of re- 
volving ; revolving. 

“Us, then, to whom the thrice three year 
Has filled his revoluble orbs, since our arrival here 
I blame not to wish home much more,” 
Chapman: Homer ; Iliad ti, 
y . os — 

*rev’-0-lute, a. [Lat. revolutus, pa. par. of 

revolvo = to revolve (q.v.). ]. : 
*T. Ord. Lang.: Rolled or curled back- 
wards or downwards, 


II. Technically : 
1, Bot.: Rolled back, as certain tendrils, 
specif., having the edges rolled backward 


spirally on each side, as in the leaf of the 
Rosemary, &c. 


2. Zool.: Rolled backward or downward. 


[REvoKE, v.] 


Sv_d-1a'-tion, * rev-o-lu-ci-on, s. (Fr. 

gh fir trom Lat. revolutionem, accus. 
revolutio, from revolutus, pa. par. of revolvo = 
to revolve (q.v.) ; Sp. revolucion ; Ital. revolu- 
zione, rivoluzione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : : 

1, The act or state of revolving or rotating 5 
rotation ; the circular motion of a body on its 
axis ; a course or motion in which every point 
on the surface or periphery of the revolving 
body returns to the place from which it began 
to revolve. 

2, The act or state of moving in a circular 
course ; the motion of a body round a centre : 
as, the revolution of the earth.round the sun. 

3. Hence, the course or motion of anything 
which returns to the same state or point: as, 
the revolution of the seasons. 

*4, A rolling or other motion backwards. 

“ Fear 


Comes thund’ring back with dreadful revolution | 
On my defenceless head.” Milton: P. L., x. 61 


6, A continued course, or a space of time 
marked by a regular recurrence of some mea- 
sure of time, or by a succession of similar 


events. 
“ Thither by harpy-footed Furies haled 
At certain revolutions all the damned 
Are brought.” Milton: P. L., ii. 69%. 


6. Change produced by time. 

“« See the revolution of the times 
Make mountains level.’ 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV, iti. 

7. A total or radical change of circum- 
stances or things. 

“* Heaven has to all allotted, soon or late, 
Some lucky revolution of their fate.” 
den: Absalom & Achitophel, i. 258. 

8. Specif., a fundamental change in govern- 
ment, or in the political constitution of a 
country, effected suddenly and violently, and 
mainly brought about by internal causes; a 
revolt against the constituted authority suc- 
cessfully and completely accomplished. 

“And yet this revolution, of all revolutions the 
least violent, has been of all revolutions the most 
beneficial.”"—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., vh. x. 

q In most revolutions there are three turns 
of the wheel. First there is a moderate move- 
ment forward, then, after a time, a second 
forward movement. The extreme party who 
now come into power create a reaction against 
the revolution, and the wheel moves back- 
wards. [JEsuIT.] In the great French Re- 
volution first there were the Girondists, then 
the Jacobins, then the reaction to Monarchy 
under the first Napoleon, and in due time 
again to the Bourbons, 


Il. Technically : 
1, Astronomy: 


(1) The motion of a planet around the sun, 
or of a satellite arounda planet. The point to 
which it returns is called annual, anomalistic, 
nodical, sidereal, or tropical, according as it 
has a relation to the year, the anomaly, the 
nodes, the stars, or the tropics. 

(2) [Roration.] 


2. Geom. : When one line moves about a 
straight line, called the axis, in such a man- 
ner that every point of the moving line gene- 
rates a circumference of a circle, whose plane 
is perpendicular to the axis, that motion is 
called revolution, and the surface is called 
® surface of revolution. Every plane through 
the axis is called a meridian plane, and the 
section which this plane cuts from the surface 
is called a meridian curve. Every surface of 
revolution can be generated by revolving one 
of its meridian curves about the axis. The 
revolution of an- ellipse round its axis gener- 
ates an ellipsoid; the revolution of a semi- 
circle round the diameter generates a sphere ; 
such solids are called solids of revolution. 

4 (1) The English Revolution : That revolution 
by which James IT. was driven from the throne 
in 1688. 

(2) The American Revolution : The war which 
began in 1775, and ended in 1783 with the 
acknowledgment by England of American 
independence. 

(3) The French Revolution: Specif., that 

litical reaction against absolutism in 1789 ; 
he subsequent French Revolutions are known 
by their respective dates, as those of 1830, 
1848, 1851, and 1870. 

rév-0-l0'-tion-ar-y, a. &s. [Fr. révolution- 
naire.) 

A, As adjective: 

1, Pertaining or relating to a revolution in 
government: as, a revolutionary war. 


ee 
fate, fat, fare, aman, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sdn; mite, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rile, full; try, Syrian. #, © =e; ey=a; qu— kw, 


2. Tending to produce a revolution in 
government: as, revolutionary measures, 

3. Promoting, or endeavouring to bring 
about a revolution. 


“ Paris has been for a considerable time the chief 
refuge and shelter of revoluci peradoes,”— 
Daily Telegraph, Feb. 14, ies, alee 

B. As subst, : A revolutionist (q.v.). 

“ A number of ments had sided revolu- 
Stonarion” -Standerk Jan. 9, 1886. aed 


ca eroerereg may pareewp 8. 
lendar: A calendar designed to be philo- 
sphic decreed on Nov. 24, 1793, to ot some 
from the foundation of the French republic, 
Bept. 1792. The twelve months were Vendée 
miaire, , Frimaire, Nivose, Pluviose, 
Ventose, Germinal, Floréal, Prairial, Messidor, 
Fervidor or Thermidor, and Fructidor. The 
Sues Winter, ine thea inns rive ee a 
, the thi Spri and the 
fourth three Summer. re 


revolutionary-tribunal, s. 

French Hist.: The name given on Oct, 30, 
1793, to what had before been called the Ex- 
traordinary Tribunal. It sent maay victims 
to the guillotine, 


* rév-6-li-tion-ér, s [Eng. revolution; 
-er.) One who promotes, or is engaged in a 
revolution ; a revolutionist. 


rév-6-lii'-tion-ism, s. (Eng. revolution; 
-ism.] Revolutionary principles. 


rév-6-lii-tion-ist, s. [Eng. revolution ; -ist.] 
One who promotes, foments, or is engaged in 
a revolution. 


en en vt, (Eng. revolution ; 


1. To bring about a revolution in; to effect 
a radical or fundamental change in the politi- 
cal constitution of by a revolution. 

“ To revolutionize his native land.” 
Crabbe: Tales of the Hall, x. 

2. To effect an entire change in the princi- 
ples or system of: as, To revolutionize the 
system of education. 


ré-v6l'-u-tive, a. [Lat. revolutus, pa. par. 
of revolvo = to revolve (q.v.).] 
*1, Ord. Lang. : Turning over ; revolving, 
cogitating. 
“The inguisitive and revolutive soul of man.”— 
Feltham: ers, let, xvil 


2. Bot. : (Of estivation): Rolled back spirally 
on each side, as the leaf of the Rosemary. 


ré-volve’, v.i. & # (Lat. revolvo, from re-= 
back, again, and volvo to roll; Sp. & Port. 
revolver ; Ital. rivolvere.] 

A, [ntransitive: 

1. To turn or roll round as on an axis; to 
rotate. 

2. To move in a circle; to move round a 
centre ; to move in such a course as to bring 
what moves round back to the same place, 
state, condition, or position: as, The earth 
revolves round the sun. 

3, To pass away in cycles or revolutions, 


“ Revolving seasons, fruitless as they pass.” 
mf Cowper: Heroism, 


* 4, To return ; to fall back ; t@ldevolve. 


¥ He here speaks of the godhead being communt- 
ented or im to the Son, and revolving again to 
the Father."—Waterland ; Works, jii. 453. 


*5. To come back by process of time; to 


return. 
td ane Bebe ae ives, in time's sure change, 
ur of Germany's revenge. 
a Scott: Marmion, ill, (Introd.) 


B. Transitive: 

1. To turn or roll round, as on an axis ; to 
rotate. 

*2, To turn or roll back. 


“ From above and behind each eye arises an elegant 
llowish white crest, revolved backward as @ rain’s 
Torn ”"_Cook: Third Voyage, bk. iv., ch. vii. 


*3, To turn over in examination. 

“Tn a day I revolved the registers in the eapitol.”"— 
The Golden Boke, let. xii. 
4, To turn over and over in the mind; to 
ecogitate, to meditate on. 
“ lved.” 
Or some ye jose ogo revo ane, 
* rd-vdlve’,s. [REVOLVE, v.] 


_ L Revolution. s 
leinahacelamatii ang arene Catlins Walk, 
2. Thought. 


cs Midelton saw Grinvil’s hie revolve.” 
=e Markham: Tragedy of Sir 8. Grinvile. 


Dal, béy; PdUt, j6w1; cat, gell, chorus, 
-cian, -tian= shan, -tion, -sion = shin; 


ré-volv-ing, 


* ré-vom -it, ».1. 


* ré-villse’, v.t. 


ré-vil’-sion, s. 


revolutioner—re water 


* ré-vélv’-en-g¥, s. (Lat. revolvens, pr. par, 


of revolvo = to revolve (q.v.).] The act or 
state of revolving ; revolution, ! 
* Its own revolvency upholds the world.” 
Cowper; Task, 1, 872. 


ré-vdlv-ér, s. (Eng. revolv(e) ; -er,] 


1, One who or that which revolves ; specif., 
a firearm, usually a pistol, having a revolving 
barrel or breech cylinder, so as to discharge 
several charges in quick succession without 
being reloaded. In some pistols the barrel 
has a plurality of bores, in which the charges 
are inserted and from which they are fired; 
more commonly, as in Colt’s, the weapon has 
a cylinder at the base of the barrel containing 
several chambers, generally six, in which the 
oo are placed, and all are fired through 
the s' ngle barrel ; in all the rotation is caused 
byslevices actuated by the lock mechanism. 
Some forms of the weapon are breech-loading. 
The system has been 4p to rifles and 
other guns, as the Mitrailleuse (q.v.). The 
system is not new, revolving firearms dat- 
ing from the fifteenth century being still in 
existence ; but it was first made a practical 
success by Col. Samuel Colt of the United 
States army in 1835. 

2. Husb.: A “hay or stubble rake whose 
head has two sets of teeth on opposite sides 
in the same plane, The set in advance having 
collected a load, the rake is tipped, makin 
half a revolution, discharging the load, an 
bringing the other set of teeth into action. 


pr. par. or a. [REVOLVE.] 
Turning or relling round; rotating; having a 
motion in an orbit, as that of a planet around 
the sun; the cylinder of a revolving-cylinder 
steam-engine around the shaft; the planet- 
wheel of the sun-and-planet motion around 


the sun-wheel. 


revolving-boiler, s. 
Paper-making: A boiler for paper-stock or 
pulp, rotating on trunnions so as to agitate 
he contents, and expose the stock fully to 


the hot water, steam, chemicals, &c. 


revolving-grate, s. 

1. A form of grate which exposes different 
portions in turn to the feed-opening and to 
the greater fire heat so as to coke the coals, 
and then gradually bring them to the point 
where the fire is more urgent. 

2. An ore-roasting furnace with a horizontal 
revolving-hearth. 


revolving-harrow, 8. 

Agric. : A harrow which rotates in a plane 
parallel to the earth’s surface, to assist the 
dragging action of the teeth. 


revolving-light, s. One character of 
light as displayed from a lighthouse. It is 

roduced by the revolution of a frame with 
Cares or four sides, having reflectors of a 
larger size than those used for a fixed light, 

ouped on each side with their axes parallel. 

he revolution exhibits once in one or two 
mirrates, as may be required, a light gradu- 
ally increasing to full strength, and then de- 
creasing to total darkness. 


revolving-pistol, s. 
Firearms: A revolver (q.v.). 


revolving-sun, s. A pyrotechnic de- 
vice, consisting of a wheel upon whose peri- 
phery rockets of different styles are fixed, and 
which communicate by conduits, so that they 
are lighted in succession. 

revolving-storm, 5. 
[Pref. re-, and Eng. vomit, 
y. (q.v.).] ‘To vomit again ; to reject from the 
stomach. 


“ Bven as the whale did revomit the prophete Jonas.” 
—Udal : Actes, ch. i 


(Cyctone.) 


[Lat. revulsus, pa. par. of 
revello = to draw or drag back: re- = back, 
and vello= to tear.) To pull or draw back ; 
to affect by revulsion. 


“ suddenly revuls'd the brazen point.” 
the z Cowper ; Homer ; Iliad v. 


[Fr., from Lat. revulsionem, 
accus. of revulsio, from revulsus, pa, par. of 
revello.) [REVULSE.]} 

L Ordinary Language: 

*1, The act of drawing away or holding 
back from ; violent abstraction or withdrawal. 


“Thrown out of employment by the revulsion of 
capital.”—Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. v., ch, vil. 


ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; 


* rew (2), s. 
* ré-wake’, *ré-wak’-en, v.14. or t. 


* ré-ward-a-ble, a. 


* rd-ward’-a-ble-néss, « 


ré-wArd'-ér, s. 


* ré-ward'-ful, a. 


*ré-ward/-léss, a. 
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2, A sudden and violent chan; 

of feeling. i 
II. Therapeutics: The act of t a dis- 

ease back from a particular portion of the 

body on which it has seized, even if the effect 

be to make it attack another part. 


plo as a. & s, (Lat. revulsus.] (Rm 


VULSE. 
A. As adj. : Having the power or quality of 
revulsion ; tending to revulsion. 
B, As subst. ; That which has the power or 
uality of revulsion; specif., a medicine used 
or the purpose of revulsion. 
“ Thi t 
paisthe ptt apepziste remuloee sad diversion of 
*rew, v.t.&%4. (Rus, v.] 
* rew (1), 8. [Row (1), .] 


[Roug, s.] 


re-, and Eng. wake (q.v.).| To wake or waken 
again. 
“ Him to rewaken she did all her pain.” 
Chaucer : Troilus & Cressida, Mi, 


ré-ward’, v.t. [O. Fr. rewarder, the same as 


regarder = to regard, from re- (Lat. re-)= 
Lone ae warder, the same as garder = guard 
q.V.. 

1. To give in return, whether good or evil ; 
to return, to requite. (Said of the return 
made.) 

“Th 

warded tues ore Sanna aie: Terres EAT 

2. To requite, to recompense, to repay ; te 
bestow a recompense, return, or requital on 3 
whether good or evil, now generally the former. 
(Said of the person to whom the return is 


made.) 
“The 4 God that formed all things both re 
wardeth the fool, and rewardeth transgressors,"— Prov. 
xxvi. 10, 


ré-ward’, *re-warde, s. [0. Fr. reward, 


the same as regard.) [REWARD, v.] 
* 1, Regard, respect, notice. 


“Take rewarde of thyn owne valewe, that thou ne 
be to foule to thy selfe."—Chaucer: Parsones Tale. 


2. That which is given in return for good 
or evil done or received ; a recompense, & re- 
quital, a return :— 

(1) (In a good sense) : recompense for good 
done ; an honour, a prize. 

“ Rewards and pentane do always presuppose 
onethiee Ouse y done well or ill; without which 
respect, though we may sometimes receive good, yet 
then it is only a benefit and not a reward.”— Hooker: 
Eccles, Polity, 

(2) (In a bad sense): requital, return, or 
punishment of evil; retribution. 


** As thou hast done, it shall be done unto thee: thy 
pears shall return upon thine own head,"—Odbadiah 
15. 


* 3, The fruit of men’s works, labour, or 
conduct. 


“The dead know not anything, neither have they 
any more a reward,”—LZocles. ix. 5, 


4, A sum of money offered for the taking or 
detecting of a criminal, or for the recovery of 
anything lost, 


A [Eng. reward ; -able.} 
Capable of being rewarded ; deserving of re- 
ward. 


“ An act of duty and of religion, and rewardnble by 
the grace and favour of God."—8p. Taylor: Holy Liv. 


ing, § 2. 

(Eng. reward- 
able ; ness.) The quality or state of being re- 
wardable or worthy of reward. 


“ What can be the praise or rewardableness of doing 
that which a man cannot chuse but do?''—Goodman - 
Winter Lvening Con/., p. 2 


*rd-ward’-a-bly, adv. [Eng. rewardab(le); 


-ly.]) In arewardable manner or degree ; so as 
to be worthy of reward. 


[Eng. reward; -er.] One 
who rewards; one who recompenses or re- 
quites, 

“ As well a punisher of vice and wickedness, as a 
rewarder of vertue,”—Cudworth : Intell. System, p. 660, 
(Eng. reward; -ful(l).} 
Yielding or bringing reward; rewarding. 


“ Nor heed rewardful toil, nor seeken praise,” 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, 


{Eng. reward; -less.3 
Having no reward ; unrewarded. 


* ré-wa'-tér, vt. [Pref. re-, and Eng. water 


(q.¥.).] To pour water on again. 


expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f 


-tion, -gion= zhin. -cious, -tious, -sious=shiis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del 
- 45 
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* rewe, v.l. ori. [RUE, v.] 


« rew-el-bone, * ru-ell-bone, s._ [Etym. 
doubtful; prob. from Fr. rouelle, dimin. from 
roue (Lat. rota)=a wheel.) A rounded or 
polished bone. 


*rew-et, s. [Fr. rowet, dimin. from row =a 
wheel.) The lock of a gun. 


ré-win’,v.t. [Pref.re-, and Eng. win, v. (q.V.).] 
‘To win again ; to recover. 


“ye-word’, vt. [Pref. re-, and Ung. word 
(q-v.).J -- 
1. To repeat in the same words. 


** Bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will reword ; which madness 
Would gambol from.” Shukesp. : Hamlet, iii. 4. 


2. To reecho, 
“A hill whose concave womb reworded 
A plaintful story.” p 
Shakesp.: Lover's Complaint, L 
ré-write’, v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. write 
(q.v.).] To write a second time; to write 
over again, 
“ Write, and rewrite, blot out, and write again, 


And for its swiftness ne'er applaud your pen. 
Young: Epistles, it. 


re-written, pa. par, ora. [REWRITE.] 
* vew-¥ (ew as 0), a. (Eng. rew (1), 8.5 -y-] 
In rews, or rows, or wrinkles. 


P “ Uneven, cockly, fluxey, and rewy.”—Golden Fleece 
1657). 


rsx, s. [Lat.] A king. 
*¥ To play rex: Vo act roughly or arro- 
gantly. 
** As helpers of your joy not to domineer and play 
rex." —Rogers: Naaman the Syrian, p. 217. 
*reye, s. [Dut. reg, rig; Ger. reigen, reihen.] 
An old quick dance, in use among the Dutch. 


réyn'-ard, rén’-ard,s. (0. Fr. renard, reg- 
mard (Hr. rénurd) =u fox; Flem. reinaerd, 
reinaert ; O, A. Ger. ruyinhart, reinhart ; Ger. 
reineché.} A fox. 


“The sweet music announcing that reynard was at 
home greeted our ears.’—Fie/d, Dec. 6, 1884, 


*ré-young’, v.t. (Pref. re-, and Eng. young 
(q.v.).] ‘lo make young again. 


réz-ban’-yite (zas tz), s. [RETZBANYITE.] 


* rha-bar-bar-aie, a. [Ruupars.] Impreg- 
nated or tinctured with rhubarb, 


“The salt humours must be evacuated by the senate, 
rhaburbarate and sweet manna purgers, with acids 
added, or the purging waters.”—Floyer. 


rha-bar’-bar-ine, s. {RHUBARBARINE.] 


rha-bar’-bar-im, s. [Lat.] 
1, Bot. ; The Rhubarb plant or Rheum. 


2. Pharm.: Rhabarburi radia or Rhet radia, 
Rhubarb root, 


rhaAb-do-, pref. [Gr. pdBdos (rhabdos) = a rod 
or wand,.] Pertaining to or resembling a rod; 
rod-like, 


rhab-d6-¢goo'-la, s. pl. (Pref. rhabdo-, and 
Gr. KotAos (koilos) = hollow.] 

Zool.: A group of Flat Worms, formerly 
made a sub-order of Turbellaria, now made a 
tribe of Rhabdvccelida (q.v.). Intestinal tract 
and parenchyma separate; nervous system 
and excretory and generative organs present ; 
a complicated pharynx. Numerous forms, 
fresh water and marine. They are carnivor- 
ous, and suck the juices of small worms, 
entomostraca, and insect larve, which they 
envelope in a secretion, : 


rhab-dd-ce'-li-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. rhab- 
doceKa); Lat. neut. pl. adj. suff. -ida.] 

Zool.: A sub-order of Turbellaria (q.v.), 
with three tribes, Accela, Rhabdocela, and 
Alloiocela. Of small size; body cylindrical 
or depressed ; without an intestine, or with a 
simple unbranched intestine. 


rhab-doid—al, a. [Gr. pé880s (rhabdos) =a 
rod or wand; eiSos (eidos) = form, and Eng. 
suff. -al.] 
Anat.: Of or belonging to the sagittal 
suture connecting the two parietal bones. 


rhib-do-lép’-is, s. 
Aeris (lepis) = a scale. ] 
Paleont, : A genus of Paleoniscide, from 
formations of Permian age. Rhabdolepis is 
, & synonym of Amblypterus (q.v.). 


[Pref. rhabdo-, and Gr. 


rewe—rhamnad 


rhib’-dé-lith, s. (Pref. rhabdo-, and Gr. 
ALOos (lathos) =a stone.) 
Zool., &c. (Pl.): The: separated elements of 
a peculiar calcareous armature covering a rhab- 
dosphere (q.v.). They were met with in the 
form of fine granular matter forming a kind of 
matrix or cement in which the shells of the 
Globigerina-ooze are imbedded. 


“The clubs of the rhabdoliths get worn out of shape, 
and are last seen, under a high power, as minute 
cylinders scattered over the field. —/'homson . Voyage 
of the Challenger, i. 228. 


tow 


*rhaib-dol-0-sy, s. (Pref. rhabdo-, and Gr. 
Aéyos (logos) = discourse.] The act or art of 
computing or numbering by Napier’s rods or 
Napier's bones. 


* phab'-dd-min-cy, s. [Pref. rhabdo-, and 
Gr. pavteta (manteia) = divination.) Divina- 
tion by means of a rod or wand; specif., the 
discovery of things concealed in the earth, as 
ores, springs of water, &¢., by means of a 
divining-rod. 

“A peculiar rhabdomancy is that which is used in 
mineral discoveries; with a forked hazel, commonly 
ealled Moses's rod, which, freely held forth, will stir 
and play if any mine be under it.”—Browne. Vulgar 
Errours, bk. v., ch. xxiv. 


rhib’-do-phane, s. [Gr.epdBdos (rhabdos) = 
a stripe,a band, and dative (phaind) = toshow.] 
Min.: A rare mineral occurring in small 
mammillary aggregations, with a somewhat 
fibrous radiating structure. Crystallization 
probably tetragonal. Colour, dark garet- 
red. Compos.: a hydrated phosphate of 
cerium, didymium, lanthanum, and yttrium, 
with the probable formula RgO0z, P05, 2H90, 
in which RyO3 = C203, Dig0z, LagQ3, Yt20z, 
which may replace each other. Found by 
Lettsom in old collections of minerals with 
the designation of ‘‘ blende from Cornwall.” 


rhab-doph’-or-a, s. pl. [Pref. rhabdo-, and 
Gr. hopos ( phoros) = bearing.] 

Zool.: Allman’s name for the Graptolite 
sub-class. So called because they generally 
possess a chitinous rod or axis supporting the 
perisare: 


rhab-d6é-plei’-ra, s. [Pref. rhabdo-, and 
Gr. mAevpa (pleura) =a rib.] 
Zool. : The typical genus of the Rhabdo- 
pleurea. The tentacles have a winged base. 
It is marine. 


+ rhib-dd-pleti-ré-a, s. pl. [RHABDOPLEU- 
RA.] 


Zool. ; A sub-order of Polyzoa, order Phy- 
lactolemata or Pterobranchiata. Coencecium 
branched, adherent, membranous, with a chi- 
tinous rod on its adherent side. The tentacu- 
lar dise is horseshoe shaped. No epistome (?). 
(Nicholson.) 


rhab'-do-sphére, s. 
Eng. sphere.] 

Biol. : The name given by Mr. John Murray, 
of the Challenger expedition, to certain spheri- 
cal bodies found abundantly on the surface 
of the waters in warm seas. (See extract.) 


“What these coecospheres and rhubdospheres are, we 
are not yet in a position to say with certainty; but 
our strong impression is that they are either Alge of 
a peculiar form, or the reproductive gemmules or the 
sporangia of some minute organism, probably an 
Alga.” —Thomson : Voyage of Challenger, 1. 220. 


rhib-do-sty’-la, s. [Pref. rhabdo-, and Gr. 
orvdos (stwlos) =a stem.] 
Zool.: A genus of Peritricha, resembling 
Vorticella (q.v.), but seated on a rigid, unre- 
tractile, instead ofa flexible, contractile pedi- 


cle. Saville Kent enumerates six species, all 
from freshwater. 


rhab’-dis, s. [RHavpo-.] , 
Bot. : The stipe of certain fungals, 


rha-chi-al-gi-a, s. [Gr. pdxes (rhachis) = 
the spine, and aAyos (algos) = pain.) [Racut- 
ALGIA,] 


rha-chi-a-néc'-tés, s. [Gr. axis (rhachis) 
= the spine, and wjxrms (néktés) = a swimmer. } 
Zool. : A genus of Mystacoceti (q.v.), with 
one species, Rhachianectes glaucus, the Gray 
Whale of the Pacific. It combines the small 
head, elongated form, and narrow pectoral fm 
of Balenoptera, with the smooth throat, and 
absence of the dorsal in Balena. 


rha’-chis, s. [Racuis.] 
rha-chi tis, s. 


[Pref. rhabdo-, and 


(Racarris.] 


TE 


rhic-6-lép-is, s. [Gr. pdxos (rhachos) = 
@ thorn, and. Aents (lepis) =a scale.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Berycidx, from the 
Chalk of Brazil. 


rha-coph’-or-is, s. [Gr. péxos (rhachos) =a 
thorn, and $opés (phoros) = bearing. 
Zool..: A genus of Polypedatide (q.v.), with 
seven species, from the Oriental region. The 
fingers and toes are entirely webbed, and the 
terminal discs very large; vomerine teeth in 
two series. Rhacophorus rheinhardti is oue of 
the largest of the ‘Iree-frogs, the body being 
more than three inches, and the hind limb six 
inches in length. 


Rhid-g-mian'-thine, Rhad-a-man'- 
tine, s. {From Rhadamanthus, son of Jupi- 
ter, anil one of the judges of the lower world.] 
Severely or rigorously just and final. 


rhad-in-ich’-thys, s. (Gr. padiws (rhadinos) 
= slender, and ixévs (ichthus) =a fish. ] 
Palwont.: A genus of Paleoniscide, from 
the Permian. 


rhad-in-6-saw-riis, s. (Gr. padurds (rhadi- 

nos) = slender, and cavpos (swuros) = a lizard.] 

Paleont.: A genus of Dinosauria, from the 
Neocomian of Gosau, 


Rhe’-tian, a. (See def.] Pertaining to Rhetia. 
[REATIC.] 


Rhe’-tic, a. [Lat. Rheticus.] 

1, Geog.: Of or pertaining to ancient Rhetia, 
a district of the Alps, west of Noricum, east 
of Helvetia, and south of Vindelicia. 

2. Geol.: The term proposed by Giimbel, 
the State-geologist of Bavaria, for a series of 
strata, formerly denominated the Kdossen 
stage, which rest on the St. Cassian and 
Hallstadt beds, and thus intervene between 
the Lias formation and the Keuper of the 
Trias. In the Austrian Alps, they are from 
4,000 to 5,000 feet thick, wuilst in Britain 
they rarely exceed 35. The term Rhetic 
formation was introduced into England by 
Mr. Charles Moore, F.G.S., May 22; 1861 (Quar. 
Jour. Geol. Soc., 1861, pp. 483-516), is now in 
general use. The Rhetic beds are called also 
Penarth-beds (q.v.). 


rhee'-tiz-ite, s. [From Rheti(a), the ancient 
name of the Tyrol; 2 connect., and suff. -ite 
(Min.); Ger. rhaticit.) = 


Min. : A white variety of Cyanite (q.v.). 


rha‘-gite, s. [Gr. pé& (rhax), genit. payds 
(rhugos) =a berry, a grape; sulf. -ite (Min). ] 
Min. : Anisometric mineral found in. mamil- 
lary crystalline aggregates, at the Weisser 
Hirsch mine, Schneeberg, Saxony. Hardness, 
5; sp. gr. 6.82; colour, yellowish-green or 
wax-yellow; lustre, resembling wax ; fracture, 
imperfectly conchoidal. Analysis gave: ter- 
oxide of bismuth, 72°76; arsenic acid, 14°20; 
alumina and sesquioxide of iron, 1°62; pzot- 
oxide of cobalt, 1°47; lime, 0°50; water, 4°62 ; 
gangue, 3°26 = 98°43, which’yields the formula 
5BiO3,2AsO05,8SHO. Related to atelestite(q.v.). 


rham’-a-dan, s. [Ramapan.] 


rham-na;¢e-2, s. pl. [Ruamnus.] 

Bot. : An order of plants, classed by Lind- 
ley under his forty-fourth or Rhamnal Alli- 
ance. The calyx, which is four- or five-cleft, 
is valvate. The petals are as many, and in- 
serted into the oritice of the calyx ; sometimes 
they are wanting. The stamens are four or 
five, and opposite to the petals. The ovary is 
superior or half so, with two, three, or four 
cells, each having one erect seed ; fruit berried 
or dry. .The flowers are small and generally 
green; the leaves are simple and generally 
alternate. The order consists of trees and 
shrubs, often spiny. There are species in nearly 
all countries, with the exception of the Arctic 
zone. Known genera forty-two, species, 250 
(Lindley); genera thirty-seven, species 430 
(Sir Joseph Hooker), Are widely distributed. 
Berries belonging to various plants of the 
order have been used for dyeing yellow, green, 
or intermediate tints [RHAMNUS], others are 
eatable [Zizypuus]. One plant is used by the 
poorer classes in China for tea. Others haye 
been employed as astringents, purgatives, 
tonics, sedatives, &c. [CEANOTHUS, CoLUBRI- 
NA, DiscaRra, GOUANIA, SAGERETIA, } 


rham’-nid, s. [RHAmMNvs.] 
Bot. (Pl.) : The Rhamnacee (q.v.). (Lindley.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wé, wét, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, Sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mute, ciib, ciire, ynite, cir, rile, full; try, Syrian. 2, © = 6; ey =4; qu — kw, 


rham’- a {RHAMNALES.] Pertaining to 
the genus Rhamnus. 


_ rhamnal-allianoe, 3. [RuamNaces.) 


rhim-na‘-lés, s. pl. [Mod. Lat., from rha 
minty mt ° in a 
Bot.: Lindley’s forty-fourth alliance of 
plants. He places it between the Saxifragales 
and the ee in his sub-class of Peri- 
gynous Exogens. Orders: Pen Aquil- 
a Ulmacer, Tibarnnaness;> Ghatlletl: 
acer, ng eke remem Celastracem, Stack- 
apo 


housiaceee, tacex, and Styraces. 


rhim’-né-gine, s. (Eng. rhamn(us); eg con- 
neet., and suff. -ine.] 

Chem.: C)2H).03+2H2O A neutral sub- 
stance, isomeric with rlumnine, discovered 
by Lefort, in 1858, in buckthorn berries. Un- 
like rhamnine, it is very soluble in cold water, 
pat in all other respects, it agrees with that 
1 ie 

rham’-nét-in, s. (Eng. rhamn(us); et con- 
nect., and sulf. -in.] = ; 

Chem.; Cy,)HjoQ5. A yellow, crystalline 
body, obtained by boiling xanthorhamnin with 
dilute sulphuric or lrydrochlorie acid. It is 
insoluble in alcohol and ether, slightly soluble 
iu water, very soluble in alkalis, and precipi- 
tated therefrom by acids. 


rhim’-nine, s. [Mod. Lat. rhamn(us); -ine 
(Chem.).} 

Chem. : Cy2H}20; + 2H20. A yellow sub- 
stance, discovered by Fleury in 1840, and ex- 
tracted from the unripe berries of Rhamnus 
catharticus by repeatedly boiling with water, 
setting the decoctions aside to crystallize, and 
purifying by reorystallization from boiling 
alcohol. It forms cauliflower-like crystals, 

insoluble in cold water and in ether, slightly 
soluble in voiling water and in alcohol, very 
soluble in boiling alcohol. It dissolves easily 
in caustic alkalis, forming uncrystallizable, 
reddish-yellow solutions. A similar substance 
is found in Persian berries. 


rhim-ni-tég, s. [Mod. Lat. rhamnus ; Lat. 
sulf. -ites.) 

Paleobot.: A genus of fossil plants akin to 
Rhamnus (q.v.). Two known species from 
the Miocene. One, Rhamnites lamceolatus, is 
found in the Bovey Tracey beds (Lower Mio- 
cene or Oligocene). 


rhAm - n6é-ca-thar -tin, s. [Mod. Lat. 
rhamn(us); o connect., and Eng. cathartine. 
(CaTHARTINA.] 

Chem..: The uncrystallizable principle of 
buckthorn berries. It is an amorphous, yellow- 
ish, brittle mass, soluble in all proportions in 
water and alcohol, but insoluble in ether, It 
has a bitter and very repulsive taste, and, 
when heated, melts to a yellowish-brown oil, 
gives off inflammable vapours, and leaves 
combustible charcoal, Ferric chloride colours 
it dark green, and, when heated with nitric 
acid, it yields a large quantity of picric acid. 


rham-n6-tan’-nie, «. (Mod. Lat. rhamn(us); 
oconnect., and Eng. tannic.) Derived from 
or containing rhamnine and tannic acid. 


rhamnotannic-acid, s. 

Chem. : A greenish-yellow amorphous pow- 
der, obtained by evaporating the juice of ripe 
buekthorn berries, exhausting the extract 
with hot alcohol, filtering, evaporating filtrate 
nearly to dryness, and adding cold water. It 
has a bitter, astringent taste, melts and de- 
composes. when heated, is insoluble in cold 
water, slightly soluble in boiling water, but 
yery soluble in alcohol and ether. In tartar 
emetic it deposits a pellawie powder after 
standing some time, but it does not precipi- 
tate solution of gelatine, 


rhim-ndx-in’-thin, s. [Pref. rhamno-, and 
Eng. vanthin.] [FRANGULIN.] 


rham—n s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. rham- 
nos ; ay pdpvos (rhamnos) = buckthorn. 
Wight and Arnott consider the Greek word 
to signify properly a branch, and to have been 


given to the plant on account of its numerous 
ranches.) 


1, Bot.: A genus of plants, the typical one 
of the order. i hataunaee. The calyx is four- 
or five-cleft, the petals are sometimes wanting ; 
ovary three- or four-celled, The berzy consists 
of two to four nuts, each one-seeded, Two 
species are called buckthorn, Rhamnus cathar- 


rhamnal—rbapsodist 
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ticus, or Common, and R. Frangula, or Ald 
Buckthorn. [(Bucxrnorn,] The bark. at tie 
former species 
yields. a green 
dye, and its ber- 
ries, as also those 
of R. inyectorius, 
when unripe, a 
y ellow a ye. 
lixed with gum- 
arabic and lime 
water they form 
Bladder-green. 
R. purpurea is a 
urgative, R. 
Vightii, an as- 
tringent and a 
deobstruent. 


[AVIGNON - BER - RHAMNUS CATHARTICUS. 
RIES.) 
2. Paleobot.: One species is known, from 


the Middle Eocene of Bournemouth. 

3. Pharm,; Rhamni bacce, Spine Cervini 
bacea, Rhamni Cathartici bacce = Buckthorn 
berries. Rhamni Cathartici bacce succus = the 
juice of the Buckthorn berries. They are 
rarely used as a cathartic, but frequently as 
an officinal syrup. 


rhamph., rham-phé-., pref. [Gr. a 
iabeadib toh =a bird's Dil, eon. Wat at etird 


of prey.) Having a large beak or bill, 


rham-phas-ti-da, s. pl. (Mod. Lat. rham- 
phast(os); Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -id@.] 
Ornith, : Toucans; a family of Scansorial 
Picarian Birds, confined to the Neotropical 
regions. They are. fruit-eaters, and strictly 
arboreal. Bill very long and wide, vascular 
within, curved above, compressed, edges 
notched ; tongue long and feathered. Genera: 
Rhamphastos, Pteroglossus, Selenidera, Andi- 
gena, and Aulacorhamphus. 


rham-phas’-tds, *ram-phas’-tos, s. [Gr. 
papdos (rhamphos) = a beak, a bill.) 

Ornith.: Toucan; the type-genus of Rham- 
phastide (q.v.). Bill smooth, nostrils at base, 
nearly hidden by projection of keel ; taii short, 
even ; toes outer pair larger than inner, claws 
strong. Wallace puts the species at twelve, 
ranging from Mexico to South Brazil. 


rhAm-phich-thys, s. (Pref. ramph-, and 

Gr. sxe (ichthus) ='a fish.) ‘ 

Ichthy. : A genus of Gymnotide, from tropi- 

cal America. No caudal or dorsal fin ; teeth 

* absent, Sixspecies, some with a short, others 
with a tubiform snout. 


rham-phé-., pref. [Ruamrx-.] 


rhaim-phé-¢éph’-a-liis, s. [Pref. rhampho-, 
and Gr. xepaAy (kephalé) = the head.) 
Paleont.: A genus of Pleiosauria. One 
British species is known, from the Jurassic 
rocks, 


rhimph’-é-don, s. (Pref. rhamph-, and Gr. 
vdovs (odous), genit. 686vros (odontos)=a tooth.) 

Ornith. : Saw-bill; a genus of Trochilide, 
with one species, nevius, from 
South-eastern Brazil, The male bird has the 
edge of the bill serrated like the teeth of a 
saw; that of the female is plain. The plum- 
age is rather dull, and the sexes are coloured 
alike, 

rhim-pho-l6-6n, s. [Pref. rhampho-, and 
Gr, Aéwy (leén) =a lion.) 

Zool. : A genus of Chameleonide, from Mada- 
zascar, With one species, & oleon spectrum. 
The tail is non-prehensile, but there is an 
additional projection at the inner base of each 
claw, and a spine on the side of each finger 
and toe, structures which add to the grasping 
power of the animal. 


rhaimph-é-mic'-rén, s. [Pref. rhamph-, 
and er. pexpov (mikron), neut. of pexpds (mik- 
Tos) = small.) 

Ornith. : Thorn-bills ; agenus.of Trochilide, 
with six species, from Colombia and Beuador, 
and ranging into Peru and Bolivia. The bill 
is disproportionately small, and there is a long 
beard of purple or metallie-green feathers 


rhim-phé-rhyn-chiis, s. (Pref. rampho-, 
and Gr. piyxos (rhungehos) = a snout.) 
Paleont,: A genus of Pterosauria, with 
three species hon the Stonesfield Slate. It 
comprises forms in which the wing-finger has 
four phalanges ; the front part of 


th jawsis | 


edentulous, and possibly formed a horny beak,, 
teeth being developed only in the hinder por- 
tion of the jaws ; tail very long, , 


rham-pho’-siis, s. (Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
Papos (rhamplos) = a bird’s bill.) 

Paleont.: A genus of Fistulariide, from the 
Eocene of Monte Bolea, it has an immense 
Fay ray, denticulated behind, inserted on 

le nape. 


rha’-phé, s. (Raruz,) 
rha-phi-dés, s. pl, [Rarnrpes.] 


rha-phid’-i-a, rha-phid’-i-im, s. b- 
inised dimin? frou Er » Seth (rhaphis) =a 
needle, @ pin.) 

1, Entom.: Snake-fly, Camel-fly; a genus of 
Sialide, Head large; eyes small; ocelli 
three ; neck thin, giving easy vertical move- 
ment to the head. When the head is raised 
a certain resemblance to a snake is seen, 
whence one of the English names of these 
insects, Larve live under the bark of trees. 


2. Pale@ont, ; One. species, in the Purbeck 
beds, passing to the Wealden. 


traph-i-di-i-da, s. pl. [Mod, Lat. rha- 
phidi(a); Lat. fem. pl. adj. sutt. -ide,} 
Entom.: A family of Planipennia, nowoften 
merged in Sialide, , 


rha-phid’-i-tim, s. [Rapa] 


rhaph-i-do-né-ma-ta, s. pl. [Gr. padis 

(rhaphis), genit. padpidsos (rhaphidos) = a needle, 
and via baema) = yarn.] 

Zool. : A sub-order of Silicispongia, (Carter.) 


rhaph-i-6-lép is, s._ (Gr. jadés (rhaphis)= 
a needle, and vers (lepis) =a scale.] 

Bot.: A genus of Pomacee, allied to Crate#- 
gus. Flowersin racemes or panicles. Rhaphio- 
lepis indica and R, japonica are fine evergreens, 
ths former with pink, the latter with dark-red, 

owers, 


rha’-pis, s. (Gr. fadis (rhaphis) =a needle. 


So called because the acute awns of the co- 
rolla stick im the clothes.] 

Bot. : A genus of Sabalide. Dwarf palms, 
from Hastern Asia. Rhapis flabelliformis is 
the Ground Rattan Palm, 


rha-pon'-ti-cin, s. [Mod. Lat. rhaponti- 
o(um) ; -in (Chem,).] [CHRYSOPHANIC-AOLD.} 


rh4-pdn-tic-iim, s, (Lat. rha, from Gr. pa 
ie = rhubarb, from living near the Rha or 
olga, and Ponticum = of, or belonging to 
Pontus (Euxinus)= the Black Sea. Named 
from the similarity of the leaves to those of 
the rhubarb.] 
Bot, : A genus of Serratulese. Known species 
nine. Rhaponticum acaulis, from Northern 
Africa, has edible roots, 


*rhip-sdde, s. [Gr. paywSds (rhapsddos) = 
ove who stitches or strings songs together, a 
reciter of ope poetry, from papw hope) fut. 
of parrw (rhapto) = to stitch together, and ody 

(6dé) = a song, an ode (q.v.).] A rhapsodist. 


rhap-séd’-ic, rhap-sdd-ic-al, a. (Gr. 
paspdixds (rhapsddikos), from paywdia (rha 
sodia) = rhapsody (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to 
rhapsody ; hence, confused and disconnected. 


“They [Prynne'’s Works] are all in the English 
tongue, and by the Renate of scholars are looked 
upon to be rather rhapsodical and confus'd, than any 
way polite or concise.”"— Wood: At Uxon., vol, il, 


rhap-s6d'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. rhapsodical ; 
-ly.] In a rhapsodic manner ; in manner of 
rhapsody, 


rhap’-s6-dist, s. (Eng. rhapsod(y) ; -ist.) 

1. Greek Antig.: One of a class of wander- 
ing minstrels in ancient Greece, of the lonian 
race, who formerly recited epics in pepiic 
places, Rhapsodical recitation must re- 
garded as the forerunner of stage acting, and 
as forming, when conjoined with the Bacchic 
chorus, the complete Greek drama. 

2. One who recites or sings verses for a 
livelihood ; one who makes or recites verses 
extem pore. 


“a bap gross Apsiaris canal in the streets 
anderip; apsodists. 
an "Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iv. 


3. One who writes or speaks in a confused 
or disconnected manner, with great .excite 
ment or affectation of feeling. 


ee ant Kanophon. exist. ..thm 
boil, boy; poat, jowl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Kenophon, exist. -ing, 


-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin 


/ 


; -tion, -gion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shis, -ble, -dle, &c.= bel, del, 
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ghaip’-s0-dize, v.i. & t. (Eng. rhapsod(y) ; 

ize.) 

A. Intrans. : To sing or recite rhapsodies ; 
to act the part of a rhapsodist. 

B. Trans. : To sing or recite as a rhapsody ; 
to recite or repeat in the manner of a rhapsody. 


“The Rhapsody was the song of a Rhapsodist, or 
sh: e; and a_ long poem sung piecemeal, the 
n 


different parts by different singers, was rhapsodized,” 


—Latham : Dict, 


rhaip-sdd'-d-min-¢y, s. (Gr. savedia (rhap- 
sddia)= rhapsody, and payteia (manteia) = di- 
vination.) Divination by means of verses. 


ghap’-sd-dy, * rap-sod-ie, s.  [Fr. rap- 
sodie, from Lat. rhapsodia, from Gr. pawdia 
(rhapsddia) = the reciting of epic poetry, @ por- 
tion of a poem recited at a time, a rhapsody, 
from paywdos (rhapsidos) = a rhapsody (a.v.-d 

*1, Ashort epic poem, or a portion of a 
mere epic, recited by a rhapsodist at one 

ime. 

2. A confused or disconnected series of 
sentences or statements, composed under 
excitement, and without dependence ornatural 
connection ; a confused or rambling composi- 
tion. 

“ Simplicity is generally sacrificed to the rhapsodies 
of romantic love.”"—Langhorne: On Collins; Ode to 
Simplicity. 

3. Music : A composition of irregular form, 
and in the style of an improvisation, 


rhat-an-y, s. [Ravayy.] 


rha'-zy-a, s. [Named after Rhazes, an Arabic 
physician, who lived in the tenth century.] 
Bot. : A genus of Plumieree. The very bit- 
ter leaves of Rhazya stricta are steeped and 
then used as a food for goats. In Sind the 
natives use them in the preparation of cool 
drinks in hot weather, and as a bitter tonic in 
low fevers, sore throat, &c, 


Rhe’-a (1), s. [Gr] 

1, Astron. : One'of the satellites of Saturn. 

2. Gr. Mythol. : The daughter of Uranus and 
Gé, wife of Saturn, and mother of Vesta, Ceres, 
Juno, Pluto, &c. 

3. Ornith.: A genus of Struthionide, or, if 
that family is divided, of Struthionine. Three 
toes are present, the neck is covered with 
feathers, and the tail is almost obsolete. They 
are sometimes called South American Ostriches, 
but are smaller than the true Ostrich, and the 
whole plumage is sombre. There are two 
well-established species, Rhea americana, the 
Common, and R. darwini, Darwin’s Rhea, the 
former ranging from Bolivia, Paraguay, and 
the South of Brazil down to Magellan’s Straits, 
the latter inhabiting Eastern Patagonia. R. 
macrorhyncha was given specific distinction 
by Dr. Sclater in 1860 (Trans. Zool. Soc., iv. 
856, pl. xlix), but subsequent investigations 
led him to believe that the individuals be- 
longed to ‘‘a locally isolated race of R. ameri- 
cana, probably existing somewhere in the 
campos of the interior of north-eastern Brazil” 
(Proc. Zool. Soc., 1877, 160 ; cf. 1885). 

4, Paleont.: Remains of a species larger 
than either of those now living, from post- 
Tertiary deposits in the Brazilian bone-caves. 


rhe’-a (2), s. [Assamese rhia = Boehmeria 
nivea,) 


Bot. : Boehmeria nivea and B. utilis, 


rhea-fibre, s. 

Bot. : The fibre of a species of nettle, Urtica 
(Boehmeria) tenacissima, an East Indian plant. 
It is imported into Great Britain for textile 
purposes. 


rhé-ad-ic, a. (Mod: Lat. rheas, genit. rhe- 


ad(is) ; -ic; the specific name of Papaver Rheas. 
(See the compound.) ss sed 


rheadic-acid, s. 


Chem. ; An acid found, together with papa- 
veric acid, in the flowers of Papaver Rheas. It 
is precipitated by neutral acetate of lead, but 
has not yet been obtained in the pure state. 


whee’-di-a, s. [Named after Henry Rheede 
= Draakenstein, author of Hortus Malabari- 
cus. 
Bot.: A genus of Clusiacem. Trees with 
opposite, stalked, entire leaves, and small 
eenish flowers, found in Madagascar and 
pical America. The fruit of Rheedia lateri- 
folia, the Wild Mamme of Jamaica, and R, 
edulis, a native of Panama, are eaten,” 


ite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wt, hére, camel, hér, thére; pine, pit, sire, sir, 


rhapsodize—rhctoric 


rhé’-Ye, a. (Mod. Lat. rhe(wm) (2); -ic.) (See 
compound.) 


rheic-acid, s. [CurysoPpHANIc-AcID.] 


rhé-in, s. [Mod. Lat. rhe(um) (2); -in.] 
Chem. ¢ Chrysophanic-acid (q.v.). 


rhein’-bér-ry, s. (Ger. rheinbeere, from Lat. 
rhamnus.] Buckthorn. [RHAMNUS.] 


“The latter herbarists call it in Latin Rhamnus 
golutivus ...It istermed.., in ‘lish, Laxative 
Ram, Waythorne, and Buckthorne: in Low Dutch 
they call the fruit or berries Rhijnberien, that is as 
though you should say in Latin Bacce Rhenane; in 
English, rheinberries ; in French, Nerprun.”—Gerarde: 
Herbal, p. 1,338, 


* phe-mAt’-ic,s.&a. (Gr. pywarinds (rhémati- 
kos), from pia (rhéma)=a sentence; péw 
(rheo) = to speak. ] 

A. As subst. : The doctrine of propositions 
or sentences. (Coleridge.) 


B. As adj.: A term applied to adjectives 
derived from verbs. (Fitzedward Hall.) 


rhéne, s. [A.S. ryne; Wel. rhyn.] A water- 
course ; a ditch or dike. (Prov.) 

“ The repulsive rhene cut to carry off the superfluous 

water from pewy soil.”—Field, Feb. 27, 1886. 
Rhén’-ish, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the river 
Rhine; made on, found in, or coming from. 
the country close to the Rhine. 

B. As subst.: Rhenish wine, Rhine-wine. 

“ This bell-mouth’d goblet makes me feel quite Danish 

Or Dutch, with thirst—what, ho, a flask of Rhenish.” 

Byron: Juan, xiii. 72. 

Rhenish-architecture, s. 

Arch.: The style assumed by the later 
Romanesque architecture in the countries 
bordering on the Rhine, It had round arches, 
and the churches were originally round, with 


APOSTLES’ CHURCH, COLOGNE, 


small circular or octagonal towers. Under 
the main mouldings small arcade-galleries 
were introduced, instead of the corbel- 
tables. These galleries consisted of detached 
shafts, which, being connected by arches, 
formed an open passage. The facades of 
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RHENISH ARCHITECTURE—(SECULAR). 


houses usually had gables rising in steps. The 
windows were often divided into two lights by 
small columns, with richly-carved capitals, 
and surmounted by an arch appertaining to 
both. [RomANESQUE,] 


rhé-6-, pref. [Gr. péw (rhed)= to flow.] Any- 
thing flowing ; a flux. 


rhé’-6-chord, s. (Pref. rheo-, and Eng. chord.) 


Elect.: An instrument, consisting of two 
platinum wires, used in measuring electro- 
magnetic resistances, 


rhé-om/-é-tér, s. (Pref. rheo-, and Eng. 

meter. ] : 
Elect.: An instrument for measuring the 

force of an electric current ; an electrometer, 


a galvanometer. 


rhé-d-mét’-ric, a. [Eng. rheometer ; -éc.] Of 
or pertaining to a rheometer, or to rheometry ; 
obtained by rheometry. 


rhé-dm’-6-try, s. [RHEOMETER] . 
1, Math. : The differential and integral cal- 
culus ; fluxions. 
2. Physics: The measurement of the force 
and velocity of electric and other currents. 


rhé’-6-m6-tor, s. [Pref. rheo-, and Eng. 
motor.) 

Elect.: Any apparatus which originates an 
electric current, whether it be a magneto- 
electro current or 2 voltaic battery, a thermo- 
electric battery, or any other source whatever 
of an electric current. 


rhe'-d-phore, s. [Pref. rheo-, and Gr. ¢opéds 
(phoros) = bearing ; épw (phero) == to bear.] 
Elect.: A term employed by Ampére to 
designate the connecting wire of a galvanic 
apparatus as being the carrier or transmitter 
of the current. 


rhé’-d-scope, s. [Pref. rheo-, and Gr. cxoméw 
(skoped) = to see, to observe.) 
Elect. : An instrument for detecting an elec- 
tric current, 


rhé-d-scop’-ic, a. [Eng. rheoscop(e); -ic.] 
Of or belonging to a rheoscope. 


rhé’-6-stat, s. (Pref. rheo-, and Gr. eréros 
(statos) = standing still.] 
Electro-magnetism : An instrument for regu- 
Jating or adjusting a circuit so that any re- 
quired degree of force may be maintained. 


rhée’-d-tome, s. (Pref. rhed-, and Gr. tops 
(tomé) =a cutting.) 
Elect.: An instrument which periodically 
interrupts a current. (Faraday.) 


rhé-6-trope, s. [Pref. rheo-, and Gr. tpérw 
(trepo) = to turn.) 
Elect.: An instrument which periodically 
inverts a current. (Faraday.) 


rhé’-siis, s. [Lat., from Gr. ‘Pjjcos (Rhésos) 
=a king of Thrace, who marched to the as: 
sistance of Priam at the siege of Troy.] 


Zoology : 


*1, A genus of monkeys, separated by 
Lesson from Macacus (q.v.). 

2. Macacus rhesus, the Rhesus Monkey, from 
India, in some parts of which it is considered 
sacred. Length, from eighteen inches to two 
feet ; tail from six to eight inches. Prevailing 
colour olive-green, brown on back, face pale 
flesh-colour ; callosities and insides of legs 
often very red. 


rhe’-tian, a. [RH#TIAN.] 


* yhe’-tor, s. [Lat., from Gr. pijtwp (rhétor), 
from péw (rhed)= to speak.] A rhetorician. 


“ Your hearing, what is it but of a rhetor at a desk, 
to commend or dislike?”—Hammond: Works, iv. 514. 


rhét’-or-ic, * ret-or-ike, * rhet-or-ick, 
s. [Fr. rhétorique, from Lat. rhetorica (ars) = 
cine art) of rhetoric, from Gr. pytopixy (réxvn) 
rheétoriké) (techne)), from pyjrwp (rhétor) = an 
orator; Sp. & Ital. retorica,] 

1, Originally, the art of speaking effectively 
in public, but afterwards the meaning was so 
extended as to comprehend the theory of 
eloquence, whether spoken or written. The 
first treatise on rhetoric, that of Aristotle 
(B.C. 384-322), is marked by great acuteness 
and is still valuable. He considered Rhetoric 
asa branch of Logic. The chief elements of 
an oration may be comprised under (1) Inven- 
tion, or the character of the ideas to be em- 
ployed ; (2) Disposition, or their arrangement; 
and (3) Elocution and (4) Delivery, both of 
which have respect to words, style, utterance. 
action, &c. The rhetorical points and accents 
are said to have been introduced by Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium, about 200 B.c. The 
art was taught at Rome by Photius Gallus 
about 87 B.c. Quinctilian, after teachin 
rhetoric for twenty years, published in the 
reign of Domitian, his Institutio oratoris 
the education of an orator. In 1776 Prin. 
cipat Campbell published a work on the 
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